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PREFACE 

to  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Ije  Ikjiam  the  resiUt  of  hifl.iaboar6  before  the  public,  the  author  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly 
wmlmmolt  Hui  tiie  preseatiroliime  is  iiot,M  «ome  might  perhaps  imagine,  merely  ui  im- 
prored  edIticMi  c£  the  CUatical  Dictionary  of  Lwnpriere,  but  a  wmk  entirely  new,  and  re- 
temblia?  its  predecessor  in  nothing  but  the  name.  The  author  owes  it,  in  fact,  to  himself 
to  b«  tikUM  explicit  in  his  statement,  since  he  would  feel  but  poorly  compensated  lor  the 
kisvy  toO  eacpendad  on  the  pMMnt  wofk,  weie  he  vegwrded  m  havi  ng  merely  remodelled, 
or  giTen  a  mtem  arrangement  to,  Ifae  labours  of  anothw.  So  far  from  this  having  been 
done,  there  are,  in  truth,  but  few  articles,  and  tho?e  not  very  importuit  one°,  wlierein  any 
csMinkUaee  <^ii  be  traced  between  Lempriere's  work  and  the  present,  iu  every  other 
mpeetilhe  Claaaieal  Diotfonary  now  ofleied  to  the  publio <wi21  be  fomd  to  be  aa  different 
fieii  LKnpriere's  as  the  nature  of  tho  case  can  possibly  admit. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Lempriorf^'s  ClaBsical  Dictionary  wns  a  very  popular  work  in 
its  day.   TJhe  namerous  editious  through  which  it  ran  would  show  this  very  conclusively, 
vilhMtt  the  Moeasity  of  any  farther  proof.   fitfU,  however,  it  may  be  asseited  widi  eqiial 
nCety,  that  this  same  popularity  was  mainly  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
eooipetitor  in  the  field.    Considered  in  itself,  indeed,  the  work  put  forth  but  very  feeble 
claims  to  patronage,  for  its  scholarship  was  superficial  and  inaccurate,  and  its  language 
was  fimqueatty  marked  by  a  grosnuMi  ef  ■Uiudea,  wUeb  tendend  llie  book  a  very  unfit 
oae  lobe  pot ii^tfaabaBiaaeiue  yeong.   And  yetso  strongaholdhadittakeft  (^pnbUo 
Cavoot  both  at  home  and  in  our  own  country,  that  not  only  were  no  additions  or  correc- 
tieos  made  in  the  work,  but  the  very  idea  itself  of  making  such  was  deemed  alU^ether 
eiaiaaMiy.  The  aatbor  of  the  pieient  Telnme  temembeia  very  well  what  fuprise  waa 
excited,  when,  on  having  been  emploiyed  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  liempriete  ill  1835, 
he  Kintod  the  propriety  of  making  some  alterations  in  the  text.    The  answer  received  from 
a  certam  quarter  was,  that  one  might  as  well  think  of  making  alterations  in  the  Scriptures 
as  ia  llie  pagea  of  Dr.  Lempriere !  and  that  aU  an  editor  bad  to  do  waa  merely  to  xeviae 
the  references  contained  in  tbe  Baf^ish  work.    When,  howanrer,  aewial  pahpi&le  eoron, 
on  the  part  of  Lempriere,  had  been  pointed  out  by  him,  and  thc^  editor  waa  allowed  to  cor- 
BBct  these  and  ethers  of  a  similar  kind,  he  still  felt  the  impossibility  of  presenting  the 
walk  to  H&e  Aneiieaa  poidle  la  tibat  state  in  wliieh  alone  it  ought  to  have  appeared,  partly 
ban  the  undue  estimatlett  la  whioh  the  labours  of  Dr.  Lempriere  were  as  yet  geneially 
held,  and  partly  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  inability,  through  the  want  of  a  moro 
extended  course  of  reading,  to  do  justice  to  such  a  task.   WUh  all  its  imperfeotioas,  how- 
eiea^the  edition  tefened  to  waa  well  leeaiTod;  and  wben  a  aeeocid  one  was  soon  after 
sailed  im»  4be  publisher  felt  bixnaelf  imboldened  to  allow  the  editor  tbe  privilege  of  in- 
troducing more  extensive  irnprQiyBiaiants^  and  fff  wif  king  thir  ^irrfrj  in      y  ju^^t  viaw, 
more  deserving  of  patronage. 

Ibe  lepnblieatienofthis  ktker  edition  in  England,  and  tbe  impMed  eeafeanoa,oooneQted 
wilb  sBch  a  step,  that  the  original  work  of  Lempriere  stood  in  need  of  in^vofremeat,  now 
hnke  the  charm  which  had  fettered  the  judnments  nf  so  many  of  our  own  countrymen, 
aad  it  thea  began  to  be  conceded  on  ail  sides  that  the  Classical  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Lem- 
pBoe  waa  bj  no  means  entitled  to  the  claim  of  in&Ulbility ;  nay,  indeed,  that  it  was  de- 
lecuve  duenghout.  When  tibe  ownership  of  the  walk,  Uierefore,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Messrs.  i'arvi!!,  and  n  new  edition  was  aijain  wanted,  those  intellirreul  and  enter- 
pciaiag  publishers  gave  the  editor  permission  to  make  whatever  alterations  and  improve- 
ments mt  might  see  fit ;  aad  the  Classical  Dictionary  now  appeared  in  two  oetayo  vol* 
vnea,  enriched  with  new  materials  derived  from  varioos  sonmes.  Mid  pmsentiag  a  mnok 
fairer  claim  than  before  to  the  attention  of  the  student. 

This  kftt-mcntioned  edition  became,  in  its  turn,  soon  exhausted,  and  a  new  one  was 
damamlad. ;  when  the  copyright  of  the  work  passed  fitom  the  Messia.  Cardll  to  tbe  Brotbera 
Ha^ar.  T^individnnkoCkMlibeialqpln^and  moie  tUTOtotbepraapeetof  immedU 
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advantage,  it  would  have  appeared  BufTicient  to  republish  merely  the  edition  in  two  vol- 
umes, •without  any  farther  iinprovcmeut.  The  Messrs.  Harper,  however,  thought  difibr- 
ently  ou  the  subject.  They  wished  a  Classical  Dictionary  in  as  complete  and  useful  & 
form  u  it  oould  possibly  be  made ;  and*  with  this  view,  notwithstanditig  fhe  large  amount 
which  had  been  expended  on  the  purchase  of  the  work,  the  stereotype  plates  were  de- 
stroyed, though  still  perfectly  serviceable,  and  th.p  rditnr  -was  employed  to  prepare  a  work, 
whiehy  while  it  should  embrace  all  that  was  valuable  in  tlie  udaitious  that  had  Irom  timet 
to  time  been  made  by  him,  was  to  retain  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  old  matter  of 
Lempriere^  and  to  supply  its  place  with  newly-prepared  articles.  This  has  now,  accord- 
ingly, bee?\  dojie.  A  new  work  is  the  result ;  not  an  improved  edition  of  the  olfl  one  but 
a  work  ou  which  the  patient  labour  of  more  than  two  entire  years  has  been  iaithiuiiy  ex- 
pended, and  whieh,  though  comprised  in  a  single  volume,  wUl  be  ibiind  to  eontain  mueh 
more  than  even  the  edi^n  of  Lempriere  in  two  volumes,  as  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Carvill.  Whatever  was  worth  preserving  among  the  additions  previously  made  by  the 
editor,  he  has  here  retained ;  but,  in  general,  even  these  are  so  altered  and  improved  as, 
in  many  instanees,  to  be  diffienlt  of  reeognitien ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ul  the  old 
articles  of  Lempriere,  exeepting  a  few,  have  been  superseded  by  new  onea. 

Sueh  is  a  brief  history  of  the  present  work.  It  remainu  now  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed.  The  principal  heads  embraced  in  the  volume 
are,  as  the  title  indicaies,  Ihe  Geography,  History,  Biography,  Mythology,  and  Pine  Arts 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  subject  of  Archeoolegy  is  only  incidentally  noticed,  as  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  edit,  with  all  convenient  speed,  a  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  ]]U>man  Antiquities,  which  will  contain  an  abstract  of  ail  the  valuable  matter  con- 
neeted  wi&  these  subjects  tiiat  is  to  be  be  found  in  the  writing*  of  the  most  eminent 
Qbraiaa  philologists.  Only  a  tvw.  llicrcforc,  of  the  more  important  topics  that  have  & 
bearing  on  Arch«ology,  are  introduced  into  the  present  volume,  such  as  the  (treek  Tlio- 
atre,  and  theatrical  exhibitions  in  general,  the  national  games  of  (ireece,  the  dictatorship 
and  ag^aiian  laws  of  the  Bomaas,  and  some  other  pouais  of  a  similar  kind. 

If  the  author  were  asked  on  what  particular  subject,  amongtfae  many  tiiat  are  discussed 
in  the  present  volume,  the  greatest  amount  of  care  had  been  expended,  he  would  feel 
Strongly  inclined  to  say,  that  of  Ancient  Geography.  Not  that  the  others  have  been  by 
any  means  slighted,  and  the  principal  degree  of  labour  ooneentrated  under  this  head. 
Far  from  it  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  a  work  like  tiie  present  the  articles  which  relate  to 
Ancient  Geography  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and,  in  f>omc  respects,  the  most  import- 
ant, and  require  a  large  portion  of  assiduous  care.  In  what  relates,  therefore,  to  tiie  Ge- 
ography of  nmner  days,  me  author  tiiinks  he  can  say,  without  the  least  imputation  of  van- 
ity, that  in  no  work  in  the  English  language  will  then  be  found  a  lar^'cr  body  of  valua- 
ble information  on  this  most  intcrestinrr  subjeet,  than  in  that  which  is  bore  offered  to 
the  American  student.  lu  connexion  with  the  geography  of  past  ages,  various  tiieoriea, 
moreover,  are  given  respecting  the  origin  and  migration,  of  difierent  communities,  and 
some  of  the  more  strikiiif^  Icfjends  of  antiquity  are  referred  to  concerning  the  changes 
which  the  earth's  surfaeo  has  f  rom  time  to  tinip  imd^r^one.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
these  topics  may  be  formed  by  consulting  the  loliuwaig  articles :  jEgt^tuSy  Atlantis^  GeU' 
OrmetOy  Le^omot  MMiterraneum  Jfers,  Meroe,  Ogt/gts,  Pelasgi,  and  PAomd'a.  Nor  is 
th^  all.  Books  of  Travels  have  been  made  to  oontribnte  their  stores  of  information,  and 
the  gtudent  is  thus  transported  in  fancy  to  the  scenes  of  ancient  Story,  and  wanders,  ns 
it  were,  amid  the  most  striking  memorials  of  the  past. 

The  MstMieal  department  has  also  been  a  subject  of  careful  attention.  Here,  again, 
tile  osi^n  of  nations  forms  a  very  attractive  field  of  inquiry,  and  the  student  is  put  in 
possession  of  the  nhl^st  and  mo!«t  rcoent  8peeulatioiis  of  both  German  and  En<rli.«h  schol- 
arship. The  Arsouautic  expedition,  for  example,  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war,  eventa 
dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  distant  horison  of  "  gray  antiquity the  origin  of  Rome,  tho 
early  movements  of  the  Doric  and  lonie  races  among  the  Greeks ;  or,  what  may  prove 
still  more  interestin*^  tr)  some,  the  oriprin  of  civilization  in  India  and  the  remote  East ;  all 
these  topics  will  bo  found  discussed  under  their  respective  heads,  and  will,  it  ia  hoped, 
teach  the  young  student  that  history  is  something  more  tiian  a  mere  record  of  dates,  or 
a  chronicle  of  wars  and  crimes, 

Partirular  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  department  of  Bio?rny>hy.  This  s;ubjcct 
will  be  found  divided  into  several  heads:  biographical  sketches,  namely,  of  public  nten, 
of  individuals  eminent  in  literature,  of  sctentifie  dmraeters,  of  physicians,  of  philosophers, 
and  alio  of  petioiia  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  the  Ohmtian  Church.   Tne  lit- 
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■■7  hiognpMe^  ia  pnlinilBr,  will,  it  ii  oesmkttiflm  Ibttsd  btfth  tlttnuAf  and  vmIoI 
•  tht  MlHlral,  smce  we  hftT«  no  woric  at  pveiant  in  the  English  lunguiige  ia  wliieh  a  fiiU 

nrw  is  ?rren  of  Grcrtnn  aad  Roman  literature.    The  sketches  of  ancient  matiiematicians, 
ttd  el  other  individuaiK  emiaeat  for  their  attainments  in  science,  viH  not  be  found  with- 
awB  bk  oar  owm  4ai|p..  Nor  will  Ato  modioal  mail  dopart  altog^Mr  nue- 
from  a  perusal  of  those  biografdiies  which  treat  of  penons  distinguished  of  old 
ia  the  healing  art.    lu  the  accoimts,  moreover,  that  are  pven  of  the  philosophers  and 
fkdmngkm  ^tems  of  anti(^uity,  although  half-leaxaed  scioUsts  have  passed  upon  these 

hm  ba  obtained,  and  much  food  for  speculation,  too,  on  whajt  the  nlind  can  effeet  by  ita 
awa  niuided  powers  in  relation  to  subjecta  that  are  of  the  ntmopt  importance  to  u«  all. 
The  ecclesiastioal  biographies  will  also  be  found  numerous,  and,  it  la  hoped,  not  umnter- 
•aliif.  Mtmm  of  tbom  fall  properly,  it  ia  troe,  witfaia  the  sphere  pf  A  OlaMieal  Diotknary, 
vtC  thay  asttld  not  well  have  been  omitted,  since  many  of  the  mattaw  dlaouaaed  ia  them 
have  reference  more  immediatoly  to  classical  times. 

Xke  subject  of  Mythology  has  supplied,  next  to  that  of  Ancient  Greonraphy,  the  largest 
wmA&g  of  artieiea  to  tiie  pnaoaft  work.  In  the  treatmetit  of  these,  it  haa  been  ^a  diiaf 
aaa  of  the  author  to  lay  before  the  student  the  moat  important  speculations  of  the  two 
great  srhools  (the  Mystic  and  anti>llCystic)  which  now  divide  the  l  arnpd  of  Europe.  At 
the  head  of  the  former  stands  Crmizei,  whose  elaborate  work  {iyi/nU/altk  und  MvlMt^i* 
i^alhm  VSttsr)  Iiaareiq[^»eai«d  under  so  attcaotivo  a  fi»m  threngh  the  taste  and  kataing 
rfGngniast.  The  champion  of  the  anti-Mystie  aohool  appears  to  be  Lobeek,  although 
many  eminent  nainea  are  also  marshalled  on  the  same  side.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  tho 
aothor  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of  both  systems,  although  he  cannot  doubt  but 
thai  the  feamei  wiU  appear  ts  the  student  by  far  the  niore  atfaraenTe  one  of  tiie  two.  In 
lha  iismasinn  i>£  mythological  topics,  very  valaable  materials  have  been  obtained  from 
the  excellent  work  of  Kei>ht!oy,  who  deserves  the  praise  of  hnviuff  first  laid  open  to  the 
ii^sh  reader  the  stores  ot  irerman  erudition  in  the  departuiont  of  Mythology.  The 
— &er  will,  he  trusts,  be  pardoned  for  having  intruded  some  theories  of  his  own  on  sev* 
era!  topics  of  a  mythological  character,  more  particularly  under  the  articles  Amaxones, 
Asi,  /e,  O'Unus,  and  Orpheus.  It  is  a  diffic\ilt  matter,  in  so  attractive  a  field  of  inquiry 
as  this,  to  xciist  the  temptation  of  iailicling  one's  own  crude  speculations  upon  the  pa- 
tiance  ef  IhB  leader.  In  preparing  the  mj^ological  arlieleB,  ue  greatest  eaie  has  been 
alaa  taken  to  axeinde  from  them  ever3rthiiig  ofiensive,  either  in  language  or  detail,  and 
to  present  fuch  a  view  of  th'^  several  tnpifs  connected  with  this  department  of  inquiry 
as  may  sati&ly  the  most  scrupulous,  and  make  the  present  work  a  saife  guide,  in  a  moral 
paint  of  view,  to  the  yonng  of  either  aex. 

The  depaxtment  of  the  Fine  Arts  finma  wa.  entirely  new  feature  in  the  pManat  work. 
The  hi'-^rraphies  of  Arti«t«  have  been  prepared  with  preat  care,  and  critici.sms  upon  their 
known  productions  have  been  given  from  the  most  approved  authorities,  both  ancient  and 
laiiiiin  TI10  infoflOMiliBn  eentained  under  tlus  head  will,  it  is  coneeiTed,  prove  not  un- 
aaeaptahle  either  to  the  modem  artist  or  the  general  reader. 

In  a  work  the  present,  the  materials  for  witirh  hnve  h'^cn  drawn  from  po  many 
sonroea,  it  would  be  a  diAcult  task  to  specify,  witlun  the  iiiuits  ol  an  ordinary  preface, 
th»  different  quarters  to  which  obligatioas  are  due.  The  author  has  preferred,  thwsfore, 
appending  to  the  volume  a  formal  catalogue  of  auAoritics,  at  the  risk  of  being  thouj^t 
vain  in  so  dointj.  A  few  works,  however,  to  which  he  has  been  particularly  indebted, 
de^rve  to  be  also  mentioned  here.  These  are  the  volumes  of  Cramer  on  Ancient  Ge- 
ography ;  ilie  historical  researches  of  Thirlwall ;  and  Ihe  work  of  Keightley  already  re- 
ferred to.  From  the  Eneyclopadia  also,  published  by  tho  Society  for  tho  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  numerous  excellent  articles  have  been  obtained,  which  contribute  in 
no  mall  degree  to  the  value  of  the  present  publication.  In  every  instance  care  has  been 
tnkea  to  give  at  the  end  of  each  article  the  main  authority  from  which  the  materials  have 
been  drawn,  a  plan  generally  pursued  in  works  of  a  similar  nature,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed Tjy  the  author  in  all  the  editions  of  Lompriere  prepared  by  him  for  the  press.  A 
fiuxet  mode  of  proceeding  cannot  wcU  be  imagined.  And  yet  complaint  has  been  made 
in  n  eeitiin  quarter,  that  the  articles  tadcM  fiom  tiie  Bncyclopmdia  just  mentioned  are 
nM  duly  credited  to  that  work,  and  that  the  title  of  tho  work  itself  has  been  studiously 
change<i.  Of  the  fallacy  of  the  first  charjre,  any  one  can  satisfy  himBclf  by  referring  to 
the  p»gea  of  the  present  volume  where  those  articles  appear ;  while,  with  regard  to  the 
9ccoad,  the  author  has  merely  to  remark,  that  in  snbstituttug  the  title  of  "Eneyclopndia 
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of  Useful  Kaowledge**  for  IMte  vulgar  one  of  "  Penny  Cyclopedia,"  be  alwayi  con- 
ceived that  he  waa  doing  a  service  to  that  very  publication  itself.  At  all  eventa,  the 
chMige  of  title,  if  it  were  indeed  suoh,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  proper  oAe,  luiee  it 
met  Willi  the  taeit  i^pioliatwB  of  etfteift  to-ealled  eritio^  wlio  miM  wrmt  liftve  attoved 
this  omttenity  of  gratifying  penoB^  hav«  paiMd  imhMded*  bad  Ihcf 

eeived  it  capable  of  fumishinj^  any  £?Tnnnf5  of  attaok. 

The  a^imt  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  whiok  aocompanied  the  edition  of  LezB- 
piiere  In  two  volumei,  hu  been  appended  to  the  pfOMttl  <waix  im  a  vrnm  eendfliiaod  and 
convenient  form.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Abraham  B.  Congei^  Biq.,  SotmeAy  one  of  the 
Mathematical  instructors  in  Columbia  ColUfie,  but  at  present  a  member  of  the  NcMr-York 
bar.  The  very  great  deamess  and  ability  which  charactonxe  this  essay  have  been  Cully 
aekttowledged  by  iti  lepvUioBiMii  abiotd  in  the  Sdinbini^  edition  «f  Pollnt'e  Giteiaii. 
Antiqnitieat  aad.it  will  ae  found  for  miperier  to  the  laboaie  ef  Aibatimo^  aa  given  m  ttw 
Dictionary  of  Lempriere. 

Before  concluding,  the  author  nnut  express  his  grateful  oblieations  to  his  iiiend,  FnuBr 
oil  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Baaehoiy  Ternaa,  near  Abeideea  (Scotbtal),  foar  Tshiable  eoalzi- 
butions  furnished  by  him  under  the  articles  Aetms,  Alexander  of  TraUes,  Areimm,  CSilfstf» 
DioscorideSf  Galmns,  ffippnrrates,  Nicandcr,  Orihaxivs,  Pmilus  JEginrta,  anfl  many  otJier 
medical  biographies  scattered  throughout  the  present  work.  Mr.  Adams  is  well  known 
abroad  as  learned  aiktiter  of  **  Hermea  Ftuiologictts,"  and  ^e  Bnglish  traaalalir  of 
"  Paul  of  ^gina.'*  Whatever  comes  from  his  pen,  therefore,  carries  with  k  tbe  donblA 
lecommentlation  of  professional  talent  and  sound  and  nrrurate  scholarship. 

With  regard  to  the  typographical  execution  of  the  present  volume,  the  author  need  say 
but  little.  The  whole  speaks  for  itoelf,  and  for  the  unsparing  liberality  of  the  publishen. 
In  point  of  aoeniacy,  the  author  is  sure  that  no  work  of  its  size  has  ever  surpassed  it ; 
and  for  this  accurary  ho  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  unremitting  care  of  his  taU  ntt  d  ymmr* 
friend,  Mr.  Henry  JDri&Ior,  a  graduate  of  Coiuxubia  College,  and  one  of  the  Instructors  in 
the  CoUege^school,  of  whose  valuable  aorvkos  he  haa  had  occaaion  to  speak  in  the  preface 
to  a  previous  work. 

Cdmkin  fklkgtt  A»B»at  1|  IMS. 


In  pwpanag  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  the  gvealest  care  haa  been  taken  to  eov* 

rect  any  typographical  errors  that  may  hitherto  have  esofipf^d  notioo,  and  to  introduce 
such  other  alterations  as  the  additional  reading  of  the  author,  and  new  materials,  fur- 
nished by  wwrks  of  a  similar  nature,  have  enable  him  to  make.  In  furtherance  of  this 
tIcw,  he  has  appended  a  Supplement  to  the  pveaent  volume,  containing  all  tiiat  appeavad 

to  him  important  in  thr'  first  mmiber  of  the  new  ClaEsiral  Dir  tion.Tr^',  no^v  in  a  cnnrsc  of 
publication  from  the  London  press,  aa  well  as  in  the  numbers,  which  have  tlius  lar  ap- 
peared, of  Pauly's  "  Real-Encyclopddie  der  Classisehen  Aiterthxtmsvmsenschafi,'^  which  con- 
stitutes, in  fact,  the  principal  source  of  supply  froaa  wbieh  ^e  anthon  of  the  new  Claa- 
sira]  Dirtimary  have  drawn  their  material s  The  ,'l^^;rIeR  rnntained  in  the  Supplement 
wiii  be  tound  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  work  und  r  tlicir  respective  hoaJs,  (ims  en- 
abling the  reader  to  ascertain,  at  a  glance,  what  additions  have  buen  actually  made. 
CWMa  Ga%«,  Jferc*  1,  im 
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ABX.  %  aty  of  Fl^cis,  near  and  to  the  lifbt  of 
Qttea.  imnA  Opam.  The  iiAalntants  had  a  tmSHon 

Xhn  ihey  were  of  Arj^ivr  JfNC«'nf,  and  that  their  city 
waAfiMifide^I  bj  Ahas^  aon  ot'Lyiiceus  ami  Hypcrmncs- 
tn.  ^rnnison  of  Dnnaiia  (Paus.  10, 35).  It  waa  most 
prokaMy  of  Thraciaii,  or,  in  other  words,  Pelasgic  ori- 
fM  Mm  was  early  celebrated  for  iu  oracio  oT  Apol* 
k».  cf  greater  antii^uity  tian  that  at  Delphi  {Steph. 
By  la  Utcr  days,  the  Romans  also  testUicd  respect 
ftr  Ike  dnncler  of  the  place,  by  conceding  important 
prrnlr^s  to  the  Absans.  and  allowing  tnem  to  live 
umlrr  ihf  rr  own  laws  ( Paut.  I.  c).  During  the  Persian 
tnra»ion.  the  army  of  Xerxes  set  fire  to  the  tcniplo,  and 
■nrij  «irsnoyed  ii ;  aoon  after  it  again  gave  otadea, 
ibeafh  in  this  fil^Mated  etate,  aid  waa  emiiiltod  Ibr 
&a  purpose  by  an  agent  of  Mirdomus  {Htrod.8, 134). 
In  the  Sacred  war,  a  body  of  Phocians  having  fled  to  it 
for  re'fu;^^.  the  Thebans  burned  what  remained  of  the 
ttmnit,  <katipjiufe,  at  the  aame  time,  the  aappUanu 
< Am.  S.  l&,Sa).  Ifadiian  censed  anoQtertempre  to  he 
hailt,'  but  marh  iDferior  in  size.  The  cit^  possessed  also 
a  {arum  and  a  theatre.-  Ruins  are  pointed  out  by  Sir 
W.  GcD  (ihk  966)  near  the  inadeiii  tiUage  of  Exar. 
<Ae. 

A&srs.  a  Mmane  of  Apollo,  derived  fiwm  die  town 

cf  AS*  in  Phoris,  wlu  r.-  thn  god  had  *  rich  temple 
(&syci.,  *  V  \K6<u.—H£r.^{  8,  33.) 

ABACjtxrN.  a  city  of  the  Sit'uli,  in  Sicily,  situated 
Ml  a  steep  hill  southwest  of  Messana.  Its  ruins  arc 
cappcMed  to  be  in  the  Ticiiiity  of  Tripi.  Being  an  all^ 
cf  CarthagLV  Dionysiu*  of  Syracuse  wrrsti  ,i  fmin  it 
pact  of  the  adjacejit  territory,  and  founded  in  its  victn- 
Sty  the  eeloay  of  Tyndaris  {Diod.  S.  14,  78,  90). 
IHoleniy  call*  this  city  'A''«j\t3aa.  nil  otlu  r  writrrs 
'A<j.«x.'i a;*.  According  to  U>,)cluirt,  iSic  Punic  aii|)r» 
laiion  was  Abacin,  from  Abnc,  extoH*rc,"  in  rt  I' r 
cace  to  iu  Wfty  eitoation.    iCluver.  Stc,  Ant.  3,38U.} 

Asitr*.  t^lBeeaia. 

As  I  V7f»,  »n  •iTici<'nf  proplp  of  Greece,  whose  origin 
is  not  ivrrrtained  ;  probably  they  came  from  Thrace, 
an  J  hi%in^  settled  in  Pliocie,  M3t  the  city  Abas. 
PsBB  this  quarter  a  part  of  thein  aeem  to  have  remo- 
^  to  Eoboaa,  and  henee  He  name  Atmhat,  or  Ahan- 

tu  '.^fj/'j.  444)  Ofh.TS  of  th<Mil  left  Eubo  a,  an.l  s(  t- 
tiei  fm  a  itae  in  Chios  {I'uux  7,  4);  a  thinl  band, 
Ktvnini^  with  eome  of  the  I.^wri  from  the  Trojan  war, 
werr  to  the  coast  of  Epiru«.  settled  in  part  of 

ThewpXa,  inhabited  the  city  Throiiium.  aiul  gave 
the  na.'tv  A(ni7i/i$  to  the  adjacent  trrritory  {Paus.  5. 
S3).  TbeThiacun  ori^nn  of  the  Abantos  ia  contest^ 
ed  bjr  Maaant  (9.  thoush  anpported,  in  some  de- 
gree, bv  ArMC-itle.  a^^  citr;!  by  Sfrabn  Thcv  Ii.td  a 
cnsJom  of  nstinj;  Kirih*-  hair  oflbc  heail  bt'lurt.'.  and 
Hiferin^  il  to  erow  long  Iwhind  ( U  2, 542),  Plutarch 
{fd.  Tka.  itates.  that  Uiej  did  this  to  prevent  the 
mmtf,  wham  ihtj  always  Ix^ly  fronted,  fien  aeiuDg 
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them  h)r  the  foie  part  of  their  heads.  The  truth  is,  they 
wore  tndr  liair  lonir  beUnd  as  a  hadge  of  valour,  and  so 

the  scholiast  on  Homor  means  hy  tn  i^inar  x'ipf^' 
The  custom  of  wearing  long  hair  characterized  many,  if 
not  all  of  the  warlike  nations  of  antiquity ;  itpreviuled 
among  the  Scythians,  who  were  wont  also  to  cut  ofTthc 
hair  of  their  captives  as  indicative  of  slavery  {Hcsych. 
— Baycri  Mem.  Sn/th  tn  ctimmrnl.  .Innl.  J'l  tr.  1732, 
p.  38U) ;  and  also  among  the  Thracians,  Spartans, 
Gaula  (Oaiii  eomati),  and  the  early  Remans  (infenei 
Romani).  As  to  the  origin  of  this  custom  among  the 
Spartans,  Herodotus  ( 1 .  S2)  seems  to  l>e  in  error,  in  da- 
ting it  from  the  battle  Dt'Thyn  a,  sinei-  Xenophon  (Lac. 
Pm.  11,  8)  expressly  rcfiexa  it  to  the  time  of  Lycur- 
gus  (Ptut,  Vit,  L^».  I).  The  pmeUoe  of  scalping, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus  (4,  64),  existed  among 
the  ancient  Scythians  {Casaub.  ad  Athen.  624),  ana 
is  still  used  by  the  North  American  Indians,  appears 
to  owe  tta  origin  to  this  pe<  u1iar  regard  for  the  hair  of 
the  head.  The  greatest  i  r  i  for  the  victor  to  gain, 
or  the  vanquished  to  lose,  would  ho  a  porfi<(n  of  what 
each  had  regarded  as  the  tniesi  hadj^e  of  \  aluur,  and  the 
skin  of  the  head  would  be  taken  with  it  to  keep  the 
hair  together.  On  the  other  hand,  shaving  the  head 
was  a  peaeefhl  and  religious  custom,  directly  opposed 
to  tliat  jn.st  nieiitiotird  It  wns  ati  indispensable  rite 
amotig  the  priests  of  EffJ'P*  {Herod.  2,  36) ;  and  even 
the  deities  in  the  hieroglyphiee  have  their  heatla  with- 
out hair.  Hence,  too,  may  bo  explained  what  is  said 
of  the  Anfippii,  or  Bald-headed  Scythians  {Herod.  4, 
2;?)  No  one  odV  red  violnico  to  them  ;  they  were  ac- 
counted sacred,  and  had  no  warlike  weapons.  Were 
they  not  one  of  those  sacerdotal  coloniea  which,  mt- 
j,'ratini,'  at  a  remote  period  from  India,  spread  thenv 
sclvcii  over  S<  ylhia,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  farther- 
ri  ^rions  of  the  West! 

ABANTiADKe,  a  masculine  patronymic  given  to  the 
descendants  of  Ahas,  kmg  of  .\rgos,  sneh  as  Aeriidiis, 
Perseus,  &c     ( Ond,  Met.  4,  673.) 

ArantIas,  I.  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Kulxra. 
( Vtd.  Abantes.)  Sttabo  (444)  Calls  it  Abantis.— II.  A 
female  patrooymic  from  Abas,  as  Danaii,  AtaJanta,.du;. 

AbantIdas,  a  tyrant  of  Sieyen,  m  the  diiid 
tury  B.C.  Ho  seized  upon  the  so\ereifTn  power, 
after  having  slain  Clinias,  who  was  then  in  charge  of 
the  administration.  Clinias  was  the  father  of  the  eeteb 
firated  Aratu.t,  nnd  the  latter,  at  this  time  only  seven 
years  of  ajze,  narrowly  escaped  sharing  the  fate  of  his 
parent.    {Plut.  Vtt.  Ana  'J  ) 

AsAima.    Vid.  Ahantias  II. 

Abakisi  T.  a  Se^ldan,  or  Hyperborean,  mentionsd 
hv  Bcvfral  anrtent  writers  Inmblichiifi  states  that 
Abaris  \va>i  a  dis<  iple  of  Pythagorx-i.  and  pcrfonned 
many  wonders  with  an  arrow  received  from  Apollo. 
( Vit  Pythag.,  p.  28,  ed.  Kutter.)  Herodotoa  mfhrais 
us  (4, 36)  that  he  waa  canied  on  this  anow  over  ilb» 
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whole  earth  without  tasting  food.  But  there  are  strong 
doubts  M  to  the  accuracy  of  the  text  gi%'cn  by  Wes- 
seling  nnd  Valrkniaor.  Thr  old  odilinns  read  (if  rdv 
u'iardv  :Ttf)Ui^ipc  ovikv  aiTiofi£V(>c,  which  agrees  with 
the  account  given  in  tlie  Fragment  of  LycurgUH  cited 
<bjr  EudocU  {Viltou.  Anted.  1,  20),  where  he  is  eaid 
to  have  tiBvened  all  GhnMee,  holdiiig  an  anow  aa  the 
sjTnbol  of  Apolto  TIk'  time  of  hiu  arrival  in  Greerr 
is  variously  given  {fit  nil.  Pkal.  95).  Some  fix  it  in  the 
8d  CMyinpiad  {Harpocr. — Suid  ),  others  in  the  SIst, 
others  much  lower.  One  authority  is  weighty  :  Pin- 
dar, a!<  cited  by  Harpocration,  atatca  that  A  Dans  came 
to  Greece  while  CrcEsus  was  king  of  Lydia.  An  ex- 
traordinary occasion  caused  Iub  visit.  The  whole  earth 
was  ravaged  by  a  pesUlence ;  the  oraele  of  Apollo, 
being  consultetl,  gave  answer  that  tlio  srourgf  would 
only  cease  when  the  Athenians  should  olllr  up  vowij 
for  all  nations.  Another  account  makes  him  to  have 
left  his  native  country  during  a  famine  ( VtUou.  Anced. 
L  e.).  Ho  made  faimselfknown  throughout  Greece  as 
a  })crfoniier  of  wonders  ;  delivered  oraculnr  rcsp.nises 
(Clem.  Alex,  <SVr.  399) ;  healed  maladicti  by  channs 
or  ciordsms  {Plato,  Charm.  1,  312,  Bckk.)  ;  drove 
away  storaia,  pestUence,  and  evils.  His  oracles  are 
said  to  have  been  left  in  writing  (ApoHm.  Hut.  Com- 
Vici't.  IV  4.  Compare  Schol.  Aristopkii >i .  \)  331,  as 
ejuit  iidcd  by  Scaliger).  The  money  obtained  for  these 
various  aerviccs,  Abaris  is  said  to  have  consecrated,  on 
his  return,  to^Vpollo  {lamhl.  V.  P.  19),  whence  Bayle 
concludes,  that  the  collectinc  of  a  pious  contribution 
foriiifd  the  motive  of  liis  jourm  y  tu  (IrciTf  {Dirf 
Hunt.  €t  CrU.  1,  4).  He  formed  also  a  Palladium  out 
of  the  bones  of  Pelops,  and  sold  it  to  the  Trojans  (Jut. 
Firmuii^,  IG).  >foiU'rn  o])inion.'s  vary  .  Ilruckrr  (Ili.st. 
Phil.  1,  355. — Kn/uid,  1, 1  ia)  rojiank  liiui  as  one  \s  ho, 
like  Enipedocles,  Epimenides,  Pythagoras,  and  others, 
went  about  imposing  on  the  vulgar  by  iaise  preten- 
sions to  supernatural  |x>wers ;  atm  Lobeek  {Aplaoph. 
vol.  i.,  p.  313,  ."?'"7  )  of  the  same  opinion  Crtni/i  r 
{Symb.  S,  1,  207)  considers  Abaris  as  belonging  tt»  tin- 
curious  chain  of  cotmexion  between  tbe  Teligions  of 
ths  North,  and  those  of  Southern  Europe,  so  £stinctljr 
Indicated  by  the  customary  offerings  sent  to  Belos 
from  the  couTiiry  i>f  tin'  Hvpcrboreans  Tlio  same 
writer  then  cites  a  remarkable  passage  from  the  HkU- 
nutrtaga:  **From  Greece  came  Abor  and  Samolis, 
with  many  excellent  men  ;  they  met  with  a  very  cor- 
dial reception  ;  their  servant  and  successor  was  Herse 
of  Glisiavalr."  The  .illusion  here  i.s  cvidfiitly  to 
Abaris  and  Zauolxis  ;  and  if  this  passage  tic  authen- 
tie,  Abaiis  would  have  been  a  Druid  of  the  North,  and 
the  country  of  tlic  Hy]icrb>irr.ui=;  tlio  ITi^lvriik-s  Tlir* 
doctrines  ol  the  i)ruid«,  as  wvil  ud  ihusMJ  of  ZiunoLxis, 
rcserabk  the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  and 
In  this  way  wo  may  explain  that  part  of  the  8tor\-  of 
AlMtris  which  connects  him  with  rythagoraK  {On£^cji. 
Philus.  8S2,  906.  cd.  ilf  la  Rue.—'Chnrdon  Jr  l<:  K-^ 
chctte,  Mclang  Jc  Cril.  vol.  i ,  p.  58  )  riilVr'iiii  i*.  - 
ly,  the  Sa^a  of  Ilialniar  is  by  the  al  1<  st  <  rii  ;,  s  ^.f  the 
North  considered  a  forgery  {MuUcr's  Hagabill.  2,  G03). 
Still,  other  grounds  have  been  assumed  fox  making  Alv 
aris  .1  Druitliral  priest ;  and  the  opinion  i.s  maintained 
by  Mjvctal  writorK  {Tolamrs  Mitc.  Wcrh,  1,  181. — 
Higfrtnt''  CtUic  Drttuh,  123.— .SVu//i.-rn  Iter.  7.  21). 
One  argument  is  derived  fnuu  Hiim  rius  {Phot.  liiM. 
^61.  ii.,p.  374,  e<L  Drkb  r),  that  hf  tntvelled  in  Celtic 
coHtU!iif  ;  in  a  |<lajii  and  pantaloons.  Crou-ier,  after 
some  remarks  on  this  history«  indulges  in  an  inge- 
fdons  specul^on^  by  which  Abaris  bemmes  a  personi- 
f  cation  of  writing,  and  the  dortrtncs  (•(imiiumicatid  liy 
it,  as  well  as  the  advantages  re»JuluuK  from  ihcsc  doc- 
trines,  and  from  science  or  wisdom  in  general.  As 
the  Knniccbaneteis  of  the  North  are  here  referred  to, 
ajpart  of  his  argument  rests  vn  Ae  etymology  of"  Ru- 
nic," rirt'i/'/i.  runrii.  "to  nm,"  "to move  rapullv  along." 
This,  together  with  the  arrow-like  form  of  most  of 


i  them,  will  make  Abaris,  travelling  on  his  arrow,  to  be 
him  tliat  moves  rapidly  along.  Rum,  the  scribe,  prophet, 

deliverer  ;  and,  at  the  Hanie  time,  the  personification  of 
writing,  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  of  feafcly  to 
man  Thus  the  legend  of  Abaris  tnay  mark  the  prop- 
agation of  writing  trom  the  summits  of  Caucasus,  for 
spreaiVnff  dviltxation  as  well  to  the  Gtc^,  as  the  na> 
tions  of  tlio  North  For  other  speculations,  compare 
iMuller  {Ditrur,  1,3(}4)  and  .Schweuk  {Etymol.-Myth. 
Andeui.  358),  who  see  in  Abaris  the  god  himself,  Apol- 
lo 'A^apevf  or  'Ada<of, "  luminous,"  under  the  Macedo- 
nian Ibrm  'ASaptf.  become  his  own  priest  ( Crcv  zcr,  2,1, 
2fi9)  — II.  A  city  of  Egypt,  called  also  Ararit  ('ACcmf, 
or  At>aptf).  Manetho  places  it  to  the  east  of  the  Bu- 
bastic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Saitic  Nome  {Josfjtk. 
I  c.  Ap  1.  M)  Manncrt  idenlIfle^^  i'.  w  ith  wli.it  was 
afit-rward  culled  Pelusium  ;  for  the  nanic  Adaris  tiijj- 
appeared,  when  the  shephord-race  retired  from  Egj-pt, 
and  the  situation  of  Pelusium  coincides  sufficiently 
with  the  site  of  Abaris,  as  ftr  as  authorities  have 
reached  tis  Mam  Iho.  as  cited  by  Josephus.  says,  that 
Salatis,  the  lirbt  Kh«>pherd-king,  finding  the  position 
of  Abaris -well  adapted  to  his  purpose,  rebuilt  ihc  city, 
and  strorigly  fortified  it  with  waUs,  cairisoning  it  with 
a  foree  of  940,000  men.  To  this  ettjr  Salatis  repaired 
in  suniiner  time,  in  order  to  coll<  ct  liis  trilnite,  and 
to  pay  Ids  troops,  and  to  exercise  his  soldiers  with  the 
view  of  striking  terror  into  foreign  states.  Manetho 
also  informs  us,  that  the  name  of  the  city  had  an  an- 
cient theological  reference  {Ka/.ovfitvt/v  *?'  d—6  rn  or 
I'.'l'tiar  \ji  ■:/(,•  tar  .\('f;,i£r).  Other  writers  make  the 
term  Abaris  denote  "  a  pass,**  or  "  crossing  over,"  a 
name  well  adapted  to  a  stronghold  on  the  borders, 
("oniparc  the  Sanscrit  vpari  (over,  above),  the  Gothic 
uj'ar,  the  Old  High  German  uliar,  the  Persian  eber, 
the  Latin  suprr,  the  Greek  vsflp,  Ac. 

ABAKuns,  or  -va,  I.  a  name  given  to  that  part  of 
Mysia  in  which  Ltunpsaeus  was  situate.  Yentis,  ae- 
(•<)r(1ir!£r  to  the  faWe,  ncrc  <lisf,it>"-il  ff'-r.-i  ^-r;-  )  lirr 
oilspriiig  Priapus,  whom  she  iiad  just  brought  t.  rih, 
being  shocked  at  liis  deformity.  Hence  the  appella- 
tion. The  lint  finrn  Apamig,  was  subsequently  altered 
t»  Ahantit  {Steph.  ft  ). — IT.  A  city  in  the  above-men- 
tioned district,  ly  in:,'  Mi;iili  ot  I.  inipsacus  I!  ). 

AiiAS,  I.  or  Am «»,  a  mountain  of  Armenia  Major  ; 
according  to  D'Anvillc,  the  modem  Abi-dafr.  according 
to  Manncrt  (S,  196),  Ararat ;  giving  rise  to  the  south- 
ern branch  of  the  Euphrutes.  {Vid  Arsanias  ) — II.  A 
river  cf  .Mliaiiia,  Ti^ill:^  in  the  <  hain  of  Caura.siis,  and 
falling  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Ail»anus. 
On  it^  bunks  Potnpey  defeated  th^t  rebellious  Albanians 
{Plut.  V,t.  Pomp.  35).— III.  'Ric  12th  king  of  Ar- 
gos.  {V'ld.  Supplement.) — IV.  A  son  of  Metaneira. 
changed  by  Ceres  into  a  lizard  for  having  mocked  the 
goddess  in  her  distress.  Others  refer  this  to  Ascala- 
]>hus. — ^V.  A  Tjotin  chief  who  assiBted  .f^neai)  a^tnst 
Tumus,  r5::il  u  a^  killed  by  J.aiisus.  {.En  Kl  170.  i\  .  ) 
— VI.  A  »iootii»ayer,  to  whom  the  Spartans  erertcd  a 
titatuc  for  his  serxiecs  to  J.ysander,  l)cfore  the  battle 
of /riTOKj»ntamos.  Ho  is  called  by  some  writers  Ha- 
gias  ^'A;  I'cr). 

An.tscANTl's.     Vid  .*^ii]ij»len.r'iit 
An.isTTiP,  a  district  of  i^hrytjia  Epictetus,  in  the  vi- 
chiity  of  Mysia  ;  in  it  was  the  city  of  Ancyra,  and  here, 
according  to  Strabo  (576),  the  Maeestus  or  Megislus 
arose. 

Abatos.    Vid.  Philjp. 

Abdalonikus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  kings 
of  Sidon,  so  poor  that,  to  maintain  himsdf,  be  worked 

in  r\  garden,  ^^^lcn  Ale.x.inder  took  Sidon,  he  made 
him  kmg,  and  enlarged  hia  posKcssinns  for  his  disin- 
terestedness (./  (.  /?n,  II,  10. —  Curt.  4^1.)  Diodo- 
rus  Stculus  (17,  46)  calls  him  fialionytnus.  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  true  name  as  given  hy  Curtins  and  Justin. 
Weseetiiif^  Piod.  S  f  r  )  roii.siilrr!*  the  wont  ecjuiv- 
alent,  in  the  Phccnician  Vnguc,  to  Abdrol^nan,  "  Scr- 
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watOaprfAiJoris"  and  thinks  that  the  Utterpait  of 
0Mn|MNlniI,  anim,  may  be  traced  in  the  name  of  the 
fti  Anenmeleth  (2  Kings,  17.  31).    Gcsenius  (Geack. 
in  Hcbr   Sp',i.  hf-  und'Schnft,  228)  inrikfs  AbdaJim- 
miMJ,  is  ait  appellation,  the  same  with  Abd-aiontm, 
*Senr«nt  of  the  ^od«." 

A3Dtit  \  .  I  a  city  of  Thrnre,  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
N«tu«  :  F.plvurus  {Stcpk.  B.)  wrote  in  sing.  'A6Sr/pov, 
bu:  ]>luril  is  more  usual,  r<J  'ACdjipa.  The  Clato- 
menian  Tunc^ms  c<muneDoed  foundios  thi«  place,  bat, 
■  e«we<tminep  of  the  ThTaeian  inroacEi,  wae  miiible  to 
complete  it  .  «.'>on  aftrr,  it  wa.-!  rccofoniTrd  by  ^  Lirgp 
body  of  Tcians  from  Ionia,  who  abandotied  their  city, 
when  besievetl  by  Harpagus,  general  of  Cynia  {Herod- 
1, Maay  Teians  eubaequeatly  fetanked  home ; 
yet  AUen  remained  no  niconriderable  dty.  There 
arc  «#Ti>ral  other  arcounts  of  ttn-  orii^in  tliin  plarr.  !)ut 
the  one  which  we  have  givt-ii  i»  uiu»l  tnlilleJ  to  credit 
The  city  of  Abdent  WW  the  birthplace  of  many  distin- 
puahcd  men.  as  Anauiehus,  Democntns,  Heoatsiis, 
and  hotagoras  ;  tlbe  thud,  however,  miut  not  he  eon- 
founded  with  th.'  iittive  of  Miletus.  {Creuzrr.  ITtst. 
Aniuj  Gr.  Fr/7:7m  9,  28.)  But,  notwithstanduii'  the 
eedebnty  of  »i»:iu'  of  thMV  wUow-dtizena,  tho  people  of 
Abdera.  as  «  body,  were  rapated  to  be  stupid.  In  the 
CUtsdr  of  Erasmus,  and  the  Adagia  Veterum,  many 
sayings  r<  r.»ril  this  failiiiir ,  Cicrru  .'Jtylt'iS  Rnrni\  from 
the  Muptiliiy  uf  the  senators,  an  Abdera  {Ep.  ad  AU. 
4.  16  i  :  Juvenal  calls  Abdera  itself,  "  the  nattv*  bnid 
•f  Workheads"'  (crrrfrwm  patnam,  10,  50 ;  compare 
Martial.  10,  S5  ;  Abdenlana  pectora  pUhtJi'%  Much 
of  1-  t•x  .A■^^J»^r.^tion.  Abdrra  w;i.s  ihf  limit  of  the 
Clip.-:  Ill  tiupire  to  the  we«t  (Thuc.  3,  29>.  It  aftcr- 
^■■^'■l  tV.l  under  the  power  of  Philip;  and,  at  a  later 
period.  W3«  delivered  up  by  one  of  its  citizens  to  Kmnt- 
»«,  kinj  of  Pergamus  (i>jofl.  Fr,Ji'^?i  30,  D.  413, 
Btp  ).  L'nder  the  Romans  it  became  a  tVoc  city  (.lAdf- 
Tu  Lb^^y,  and  oontinued  so  evim  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pliny  (4,  l\\  It  was  fiudotw  Ibr  mitlletai  and  other 
fish  (Dp^i.  ,t;.  Afhrri  3,  37. — Archestr.  ap.  cumi.  7, 
121 V  !n  middle  age.^  Abdera  degenerated  iuto  « 
«r<  r.  :^!iiitj  town,  named  Poly  stylus,  according  to  the 
byzantme  hiitomn,  Cmopeiate  (Wiisse,  ad  Tkuc.  2, 
f7)  hs  rrins  exiel  near  Caft  BtimHtn.  (fVviieA 
Strsiif.  3.  5  3  ) — II  .\  town  of  Hiftpania  Betica, 
eaat  of  M.iiai:a,  m  the  territory  of  tho  Bastuli  Poeni, 
lying  on  the  coast ;  Strabo  calb  the  place  Avdfjpa 
Plotannr  -Addopo,  Steph.  B.  'ACdnfta,  a  coin 
of  fkrins  Mierm  (VaiOant,  eel.  1.  p.  ^.^RaMtiu'a 
La  Rrs  Num.  1.  23)  It  w.i.^  fniiiui.'d  by  .a  Fhrrni- 
daa  o»U>Qy,  and  i^t  thought  to  correspond  to  the  moil- 
an  4ir^.  ( Ukert's  Geogr,  %  35P.) 
AB"'^H~f<.  a  Loetian»  mioQiblieanr  of  Hflieates ; 


;e«  by  th« 


of  DioinedeB,  which  the 


hero,  warrinw  □"'linst  the  Bistones,  had  intnisicil  to 
case.    According  to  Philostratus  {Icon.  2,  35), 
^  kult  the  city  of  Abdera  in  mmoiy  of  him. 
a.    Vtd.  Simlement. 
AtwtLjL.  a  town  of  Campania,  northeast  of  Nola. 
faaadedby  a  culony  fnun  Clialcis.  in  Euboca,  acconiin 
tsJsiUaCSO,  1).    111!  ruins  still  exist  in  AreUa  Vccchui, 
SoMilasWM  Abella,  it  possessed  a  republican  govcm- 
■MC.  retuntng  it  until  subdued  by  the  Romans  ;  the 
i»a**iaTBi  AhtUafu,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  an- 
cient »nieT* ;  the  only  fact  worfKy  of  record  is,  tliat 
tiieir  tfictory  produced  a  species  of  nut,  nui  AbiUaiia 
or  .4rv£cfls.  apparently  the  same  with  what  the  Oreelc 
writers  fjl!  iitppop  TTm  rixov,  'llpaK?,eiuTiK6i'  or  Xett- 
t6t  {Dicnr   1,  179. — Atken.  2,  42).    The  tree  it- 
self IS  the  icqi'a  II       '-'7,  and  corrcipoiuU  to  tlic 
rmryittM  of  TmA,  and  the  corylvut  AtcUana  of  Lin- 
wmmt,  Am  St  (Fer.  Flore  de  Virgde,  2S3.) 

.KmFX.i.ls^T  \.  now  Abclltno.  a  cHy  of  the  Hirptni. 
m  bjjuniiif.T  :  vbe  inhabitants  of  which  were  called, 
fcr  diitinrti'm'  '.At.  Abellinatex  Protropi  {Pltn.  3,  2. — 
FM.  fi7>. — 11.  A      of  Locania.  near  the  eouroe  of 


the  Aciiis ;  ealled  Abellinam  Marsicum.  It  is  thought 
by  Cluver(Jiay.  Antiq.  2,  1280)  and  D'AnviUe(Gei^. 
Ane.  57)  to  accord  with  Mtiraico  Vttere. 

AnKi.i.M  VuL  Sujjjilcinont. 
I  AbcIrus,  I,  a  name  common  to  many  Icings  of  Edeo- 
I  sa,  in  Mesopotamia ;  otherwise  written  Ahagtmu,  Ag- 
fwmx.  Aui!uru-i,  A'c,  The  first  monrxrch  ofthis  i;niiie 
{Eusrh.  H.  E.  I,  13)  wrote  a  letter  to  our  .Saviour, 
and  received  a  reply  from  him  {rid.  Edessa).  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  much  disputed 
among  the  learned.   (Cav^g  Lil.  HtMt  1,  X—LkHL- 

nrr\i  Crrd.  7,  22  ) — 11.  The  namr.  accordin}r  to  >omc 
authorities,  of  the  .\rabian  prim  p  or  chiefluiii  who 

E>crfidiou8ly  drew  Crassus  into  a  snare,  which  proved 
lis  ruin;  called  'Axdflywf  by  Appian  {B.  F.  94X 
'Apiufivnc  (P/tff.  Crtu*.  91),  Kvyofioc  (Dm  Com.  40, 
20) 

.\iu\,  I.  the  i»outhernnioftt  city  of  McsBcnia,  ou  the 
casti-ni  shore  of  the  Mcsseiuan  Gulf  Pausanias  (4, 
3o)  identijSea  it  with  Ire,  'Ipij,  one  of  the  places  offer* 
ed  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles  (/?  9,  292).  Abia,  to- 
gcther  with  the  adjacent  cities  of  Tluiria  nnd  l'iirra>. 
separated  from  Mcssenia,  and  became  purt  uf  tlie 
Achiean  confederacy;  aftcrwaid  they  again  ait  irhcd 
themselves  to  the  .Messenian  govenunenL  At  a  later 
period.  Augustus,  to  punish  the  Messenians  for  hav- 
int:  favoured  the  party  of  Antony,  annexed  these  three 
cities  to  Laconia.  But  this  arrangement  continued 
only  for  a  short  tine,  nnec  Ptolemy  and  Pausanias 
uiclude  them  agratn  among  the  cities  of  Messenia.— 
II.  Nurse  of  Hyllns.  in  honour  of  whom  OresphontM 
changed  the  name  of  Ire  to  Abia.    {Pans,  i,  30.  1  ) 

Ab»,  a  Scythian  nation,  supposed  by  the  earlier 
Greeks  to  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Tanais.  Homer  in 
thought  to  allude  to  tb^m,  R.  13,  6,  where  for  ajorww, 
some  read  'A</wv  re  By  others  tbey  arc  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Macrobii  The  name  'A'^  i.  is 
thought  by  Hcyne  {ad  II.  I.  c.)  to  allude  to  their  living 
on  faunds  oonvnon  to  the  whole  nation,  or  to  their  Inv- 
ing  a  community  of  goods,  or  perhaps  to  their  pov- 
erty, and  fhcir  living  in  wagons.  Curtius  (7.  6)  states, 
that  thtfse  .\bii  <^ent  nmbas.-;ndars  to  Alexander  with 
professions  of  obedience.  But  the  Macedonians  en- 
countered no  Abii ;  fhey  only  believed  that  they  had 
found  then?  Th.-  name  they  probably  hail  lertrned 
from  Homer,  ^uJ  knew  that  they  were  a  people  to  the 
north,  foniiin<T  part  of  the  great  Scythian  race.  Sup- 
posing themselves,  theiefbre,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ta- 
nais,  tDey  gave  the  name  AAn  to  the  people,  who  had 
•^ent  ainhaHsadors.  merely  hocaOSO  tiuy  had  hMfdthiV* 
the  Abii  lUvelt  on  that  river. 

AbIla,  or  Abyla,  I.  a  mountain  of  Africa,  opposite 
Caipe  {GtbraUar),  suppoeed  to  coincide  with  Cape  Ser- 
ra.  It  b  an  eloralM  point  of  tand,  fimning  a  penin- 
sula, of  which  a  p!aco  named  Ceuta  cIoscj^  the  isthmus 
Of  the  two  forms  given  to  the  name  of  this  mountain 
WaneienI  writers,  that  Abyla  is  the  more  common. 
The  name  i«  written  by  Xhonysius  {Ferieg.  336). 
A  r');?.  Acoov&if  to  Avienvs  (Ore  JTcrtf.  345), 
.Miild  is  a  Carthaginian  or  Punic  appellative  for  "any 
lofty  mountain."  This  name  appears  to  have  passed 
over  into  Europe,  and  to  have  been  applied,  with  slij^l.t 
alteration  of  form,  to  the  opporite  mountain,  the  rock 
of  GtbraUar.  Eustathius  {ad  Dtonys.  P.  64)  informs 
n.-^  tliut  in  his  time  the  latter  mountain  was  iKum  d 
C'alpe  by  the  Barbarians,  but  Ahlfi  liy  the  ( Irecks  ;  and 
that  the  true  Abila,  on  the  African  side,  was  called 
Abctnu)  hy  the  rKiiives,  by  the  Greeks  Kvtnryn^iKn- 
At  wh.it  time  tlie  present  Qi^altar  hcmai  to  be  call- 
ed t' ili)e,  is  dillicult  to  determine  ;  probably  loutr  ;iii- 
tecedent  to  the  age  of  Eust  ithius  Calpe  itself  is 
only  Aliba  shortencfi  and  pronounced  with  a  stron;; 
Ortent.d  asjiinitc.  In  the  word  Altba  we  likewise  de- 
tect the  root  of  or,  rather,  the  term  itself,  which 
may  be  traced  directly  to  the  Celtic  radical  All).  Th« 
siuiattMi  of  Abila  gave  it,  w>^  the  onoosite  Calpe,  t 
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conspicuous  place  in  the  Greek  mythofopy  (  yui.  I  Icr- 
cultBOolmnnv.andMeditomuicuiii  Mrin-  ) — II.  A  l  ity 
of  Palestine,  12  mile!;  east  of  Gailara  (_Eiise/).  r.  'ACt). 
'AfirriAuv).  Ptolemy  w  supposoij  to  rt'for  to  it  under 
this  name  Abtda,  an  error  probably  of  cojiyiKts.  {Man- 
ntrtt  0>  If  3ai3-H-lIl-  A  citj  of  CczlcK^rU,  now  BcUi- 
nat^  in  a  nouiitaiiioiiM  eonnby,  ilmat  18  idiIm  norCb- 
west  of  Damascus.  I*toIoniy  ^vea  it  the  roininon 
nan)e'A£(/a.  JoBcphus  calls  it  Kti^Ji,  andalsu  'XCi/.- 
finxia,  the  latter  coming  from  the  Hebrew  name  Abel 
Bah  MaaelM,  or  Mttimdia  {JUkndt  FatuL,  m). 

AvilSnb,  a  district  of  Csleijrria.  ^VH,  Abilm  III.) 

Abisarer.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Abitianl's.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Abi.abius.    VW.  Supplement. 

Ab.noba,  according  to  Ptolemy  (2,  !!>,  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Germany,  which  commenced  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mffinus,  now  Mai/nc.  aiiJ.  ruoniog  be- 
tween what  are  now  Hrssc  and  Wcslpkalui,  terminated 
io  the  pfewnt  Duchy  of  Padcrhorn.  Out  of  ibe  north- 
iMHtrrn  fKirt  of  tliis  r.iiii,'f',  springs,  according  to  the 
si;nc  authority,  tbe  Aiiiisjus,  now  Ems.  Subsequent 
writcrH,  however,  seem  to  have  limited  llio  naiuf  Almo- 
ba  to  that  portion  of  the  Biack  Forest  where  the  Dan- 
u&e  coimn«nc««  its  courae,  and  in  this  sense  the  term 

i. -t  usril  by  Tacitus     A  Ktorie  altar,  witli  ABNOB.\ 

ii.  scnl>ctJ,  %vii»  ilt»covcr«'d  in  lltc  lUmk  Furrsl  in  1778 ; 
and  ill  17&4,  a  pedestal  of  white  marbli'  w.is  found 
in  the  Duchy. of  BadcHy  beaiing  the  words  DIAN.\E 
ABNODAE.  Theie  remains  of  antiquity,  besides 
tending  to  di'siuiiali'  more  jircciscly  tin-  nituation  of 
the  ancient  Mom  Al^iuU,a,  nellle  also  the  orthography 
of  the  name,  which  some  commentators  ineorrectty 
write  Amoba.  (Compare  La  Germanic  ie  Tacit r,  par 
Panekouke,  p.  4,  and  the  Allan,  Plawhe  dcuxicmc  ) 

.\ii'ixmrnos,  .1  soKilI  town  a\ul  harht)ur  of  pHplil.v 

Sonia  Houtlieast  ut  lite  pruuiotitury  C^irainbi.s.  It  was 
lo  birthplace  of  an  impostor  who  atsuuird  the  char- 
acter of  .CHCulapius.  Lucian  {I'scud.  58)  states, 
that  he  petitionedf  the  Roman  emperor  to  change  the 
naiiK'  "I  hi.s  n.iiiM!  city  to  lonopolis,  and  that  tlie  re- 
quest of  tlie  uapostor  was  actually  granted.  The 
modern  name  Ineffolt  is  only  a  corruption  of  loAopolis. 
{Marcian,  Peripl  .  p  72. — Stepk.  B  ) 

Aborioinks.  a  name  given  by  the  Roman  writers 
to  the  liriiiuiivc  rarr,  who,  blending  with  the  Sicniii, 
foundcfl  subsequently  the  nation  of  the  Latins.  The 
name  is  equivalent  to  tlie  Greek  o^roj^lknn^,  as  indi- 
cating an  iniiifrrnons  race.  Accordi-i'  tn  (hp  most 
credible  tnuiUiuuii,  thev  dwelt  originally  aroumi  .Mount 
K«/iNO|  and  the  Lake  ("ucinus,  now  Cclano,  extending 
as  fiir  as  Carscoli,  and  towards  Keate.  This  was 
Cato's  aeeount  {Dionya.  H.  %  49) ;  and  if  Vairo, 
who  enumerated  i!k'  ttiwns  tli',,  !i  !  posstsscJ  in 
those  parts  (W.  1,  11),  was  not  iiiiposfd  on,  rtut  only 
Were  the  sites  of  th*  st-  towns  distinctly  preserved,  as 
well  as  their  names,  but  also  other  information,  such 
as  writings  alone  can  transmit  through  centuries. 
Their  (Tiintal,  Lista,  was  lost  by  hurjins-c  ;  .nnil  rxt'r- 
tions  of  many  years  to  recover  it.  by  expeditions  from 
Rcate,  proved  fruitless.  Withdrawing  from  that  dis- 
trict, they  came  down  tlip  Anio  .  and  even  .it  Tihur.  An- 
temna;,  Ficulra.  Teiiena,  and  farther  on  at  CruKtunic- 
rimn  and  Artcia,  they  found  Siculi,  whom  they  sub- 
dued or  expelled.  The  Aborigines  are  depicted  by 
Sallust  and  Viriril  as  savagef  living  in  hordes,  without 
uiuiuiers,  law,  or  .i^riridture,  on  the  produce  of  the 
clia^c,  and  on  wild  Iruitss.    Tliis,  however,  doets  not 

Se  with  the  traces  of  their  towns  in  the  Apcn- 
s ;  but  the  whole  account  was,  perhaps,  little  else 
than  an  ancient  epeculitfion  cm  the  progress  of  man- 

kirul  froin  rudene.-s  to  (•iviti/„ili('n  The  .Mtorici'ie.-* 
are  said  to  havt?  revcreii  Jaiiu<>  aiiij  .S.iturn  The  latter 
taught  them  husbandry,  and  induced  them  to  chooss 
settled  habitatioHH,  as  the  founders  of  n  better  way  of 
life.    From  tbu  ancient  race,  as  haa  already  been  re- 


marked, blending  with  a  remnant  of  the  Siculi,  sprang 
the  nation  of  the  Latins ;  and  between  Saturn  and 
the  time  assigned  for  the  Trojan  settlement,  only  threo 
kings  of  the  Aborigines  sre  enomeraled,  T^cus.  Fau- 

nufi.  and  I..alimin  {yirhthr,  Rom.  Hut.  1, 62,  Cambr.') 
As  to  the  name  of  this  early  race,  the  old  and  genu- 
ine one  scorns  to  have  been  Casct  or  Caatei  {Sau/ciuM 
in  Si  rv.  till  .En.  1,  10) ;  and  the  appellation  of  Abo- 
rigines was  only  f;ivpn  them  by  the  later  Roman  wri- 
ters. {Heyne,  Kicurs.  4,  ad  ..€n.  7  )  Cluver,  antl 
others,  have  maintained  the  identity  of  the  Aborigines 
and  Pelasgi,  a  positisn  first  assumed  by  Dionysius  of 
Halic.-ima.ssu8.  Mannert  (9,  436)  thinks,  that  tlie 
Pelasgi  were  a  distinct  race,  who,  on  their  arriNal  mi 
Italy,  united  with  the  people  in  question,  and  that 
both  became  gndnally  blnidsd  into  one  laoe,  the 
Etrurian.  Some  are  in  fiivour  of  writing  Aberrifine», 
and  refer  to  the  authority  of  Festus.  wlio  so  style  s  t  I ;  i  i » 
as  having  been  tmrukrcrs  {afi.  crro),  wlien  they  i<)<.>k. 
possession  of  that  part  ol  t!u<  country  where  they  sub- 
sequently dwelt.  In  this  Festus  is  supported  by  the 
author  of  the  Ongin  of  the  Romans,  but  the  opiuioa 
is  an  incorrect  one. 

A  BO  R  a  48.    Vtd.  Chaboras. 

Abradatas,  a  king  of  Susa,  who  submitted,  with 
his  anny.  to  r\Tus,  when  he  learned  that  his  u  ife  Pan- 
thca.  who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  latter,  was 
treated  liy  hitn  with  great  kindness  and  humanity. 
He  was  subsequently  uain  in  fighting  for  Cvrua.  His 
wife,  unable  to  eurvive  bis  Joss,  slew  herseu  upon  his 
corpse  Cyrus-  erected  a  moBunMnt  to  thmr  nemoiy. 
(A'cN.  C'yrvp.  6,  6,  dec.) 

AnuiiCATdl,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  situate,  accordinjg  tr> 
the  eomuon  opnioBt  wt  the  western  coast,  north  of 
the  litger,  or  Le^re,  and  whose  capital,  Ingena,  is  sup- 
posed to  coinciilc  with  Avranckcs{J)'An.  Gcc^r.  Ai:<  — 
Cellar  Gcogr.  Ant.  I,  l^l,Sckw.).  If  we  follow  ]\ul- 
emy,  this  people  rather  leein  to  have  occupied  what 
would  now  correspond  to  a  part  of  Easlcrn  IS'ur- 
mandt/,  in  the  tUstrict  of  OucAc,  and  stretching  from 
the  v^icinity  of  the  JbUc  to  the  bstiks  of  the  Sct»« 
(Manncrtf  2,  167). 

Abro,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  on  the  festivals 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks.  His  work  is  ki.-st 
{Steph.  B.  t.  V.  MuTtj.) — II.  A  graniuiarian  of  llhodes, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  m  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus. He  was  a  pupil  of  Tryphon.  (iSMta.  «.  v.)--xU . 
A  gnmnnaiisn,  who  wrote  a  trcatiee  on  Theocritus^ 
no  v  lost  — IV  An  Athenian,  son  of  the  oritnr  l.yeur- 
gus.  {I'lul.  Vil.  X.  Oral  ) — V.  An  Arjuive  ol  most 
luxurious  and  dissolute  life,  who  gave  rise  to  tho 
proverb,  'kiouvof  0o{  lAbroms  stto).  {£rasm,  ChxI. 
p.  487.) 

Ahkoi  oiii*8, 1,  a  son  nfD.iriu.s.liv  Phrat.i^una, daugh- 
ter of  Otanes.  He  aecompanit  d  Xerxes  in  his  Gre- 
cian expedition,  and  wasslUn  at  Thermopylic.  {He- 
rod. 7.  224.)— II.  A  satrap.    (  Vtd.  Supplement.) 

AoRON  or  Habbon.     l  td.  Supplement. 
[      -AiiiiONirs,  .'"'ijo.  a  Latin  ]<w\  ol'tlo-  .Xu^ii^tan  .n£:<*, 
and  the  pupil  uf  Porcius  Latro.    He  wrote  some  fables, 
I  now  lost.   (Scncc.  Suaser.  2, 23.)  Vosnus  saysUiero 
;  were  two  of  flii.s  narnr,  father  and  SOU. 

.\uuo.\vcm  a.     Vid.  Supplement. 

Abrostola,  a  town  of  Galatia.  on  the  frontiers  of 
Pluygis,  and.  according  U>  the  Itinerary,  twenty>four 
tdles  from  Peseinus.  It  is  recognised  by  Ptolemy 
(p.  120),  who  assigns  it  to  T'hrv^ia  Magna. 

AoROTA,  the  wife  of  Ni»us,  kinj;  <>f  Mcgaris  A« 
a  memorial  of  her  prtrate  virtues.  .\tMti«,  at\cr  her 
death,  ordered  the  ntments  which  she  wore  to  be- 
come models  of  female  attire  in  his  kingdom.  Hence, 
nertrdint.'  to  P!utarcli,  the  name  of  the  Megaiianrobo 
ufdtjpufia.    {i^ursl.  (r'rac.  p.  294.) 

AsaOTO.vcM.  a  town  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
nor, and  identical  with  Sabrata.    (  Ft4.  Sabrala.) 

AasiNTHit.    Vtd.  Apsynthii. 
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ijn;'':>r».  Ulands  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatie»in 
Flsstuiriu,  Gulf  oj  QuMmerof  wmeA,  m 
i^wttod,  fix>m  Absjrtu*  the  brother  of  Me- 

M.  vita,  acxronhng  to  one  account  was  killed  here. 
lifypm.  a.—Straho.  315  —  Jtfcfa,  2,  l.—PUny,  3, 86.) 
AftiMM  Rhodium       330)  ealls  them  B^fudee, 

tM  (e.  470)  that  thcrf  wrts  iii  one  of  the  group 
a  tempi*  erF<ted  to  the  Bryirian  Diana.  Probably 
tv  '  i  h»  grT*n  to  thcsp  ifel.intls  wai;  .i  corruption  of 
•ooac  Tr»l  iprihfirm,  which,  though  unconnected  with 
Ae  ftftle,  eiill,  froM  dndinitj  of  sound,  induced  the 
^'■^i.  to  <wn»N-t  it  with  thr  namn  of  Mcdo.-i's  brnthrr 
>  pnnnp>y  i^^kI  m  Absorus,  \%  itb  a  town  of  the 
cune  QKor    (Pto/.  63  )    Thfso  four  islands  arc,  in 

Abso- 
137) 

A»»T«T«*,  ,1  rivrr  frilling  into  the  A<lriatic  Sna, 
xtnr  wbirh  Abwyrtas  was  murdered.  The  more  cor- 
rect (ana  of  ths  name,  however,  would  seem  to  have 
brm  jiinrfM,  «r,  fiiiknring  the  Greek,  Afsvrtis 
(AKrr^riry  CoiMall  Gfolhu  and  Cortex  w  J^tur- 
PWm/  3.  190. 

.\i¥fi.Tf«  f  A|>iwTt)f),  a  son  of  .tetcs,  and  brother 
of  H^x.  Acaowuig  to  the  Orphic  Argonautica  (p. 
IfiST),  AbsTTtus  was  desnatchcd  by  his  lather  with  a 
krye  fefre  m  pursuit  of  Jason  and  Medea,  when  their 
ttf^  '  A*  di^i^'ivcre*!  Molten,  on  tho  point  of  fillinrr 
Bis  (be  hands  of  the  joun^  jirince,  deceived  him  by 
a  atnta^eB,  and  the  Ar;:;;onautH,  having  slain  him, 
ess;  h\<-  K>lv  into  the  fte:\.  Tho  rorpsr,  ifoatinij  about 
fer  mi^zir  lisM.,  wis  at  last  thrown  up  on  one  of  the 
istaDdsJlhmre  called  Absyrtides.  According  to  Apol- 
htdmm  (4,  SOT),  Abejitoa,  having  reached  the 
Wfinnt  the  Arfonaula,  waited  unre  to  give 
them  battle  Mutual  frar,  howpvpr,  brought  about  a 
tmtr.  by  which  the  Arguoauts  were  to  retain  the 
flercr,  \Kit  Medea  was  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the 
;  vdands,  until  some  monarch  should  de- 
ought  to  accompany  Jason,  or  return 
witli  !ior  Sr'ittK  r  Vlrdca,  acronlin^lv,  was  placed  on 
an  isLkoJ  a^reJ  to  Diana,  Ami  the  young  prince,  by 
treacheroiu  promise*,  was  induced  to  meet  nis  siater 
kgr  n^fkK  m  eider  to  peiauada  her  to  retam.  In  tho 
mht  ef  ttehr  eonfcrence  he  waa  attacked  and  slain 
bv  Jason,  wlio  Iny  nnir«»alcd  near  the  spot,  and  had 
otmcert*d*tl»a  scheme  m  accordance  with  the  wuhes 
cf  N^-<!aee,  Tha  body  was  interred  in  Uie  bland. 
Both  these  aeoounts  differ  from  the  common  one, 
whieii  makes  Medea  to  have  taken  her  brother  with 
her  in  r  rtiirht,  an'l  to  have  torn  him  in  piorrs  to 
her  father's  pursuit,  scattering  the  limbs  of  the 
7  ~  «■  tfie  probable  route  of  her  parent. 
ti=*  smnnt  makr?*  the  munk'r  of  .\bsTrtustohave 
talca  jjt  iv-.'  lu  ar  Tomi,  on  the  Euxine,  and  hence  the 
name  gi^<^n  to  tfiat  eity  from  the  Greek  TOftij,  seclio; 
jnai  «s  Abvyrtna,  oi  Arajifus,  is  said  to  have  been  so 
caBai  ftnoi  d»»  and  {Hygin.  n.^ApoUod.  1, 

9.  H  —r  V  D  3,  19.— Ortd,  Trisl  3,  9.  11.— 
If«yac.  ci  Apoitod.  I.  e  )  According  to  the  Orphic 
fonn.  Absnfoo  ma  UM  Oft  the  banks  of  llw  FIi»> 


VSmI.  SnppleBMnt. 

-Ktcsu  Gr\*     Vtd.  Supplement. 
Asca^rs  "\  ii,r  N«     Vid.  Supplement. 

a  rivrr  of  Britain,  now  thr  Humber.  Cam- 
1  p.  634)  derives  the  ancient  name  from  the 
BMUk  ward  Aber,  denoting  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
Of  an  e«»a»rT  Th«*  app«'llati  on  \vill  suit  th(?  Hunitn^r 
extmmfh  welt  as  it  is  rendered  a  broad  estuary  by 
the  waieti  of  the  Ouae. 

A»VD4«t»  I  a  piipil  of  Berosus,  flourished  568 
B C  He  wr  m  Greek  an  historical  account  of  the 
Chaldean «.  Ik'rjjionians,  and  Assyrians,  some  frag 


aiMrts 
HnaTc 


has  been  discovcretl  in  tho  Armenian  translation  of  the 
Chronicoa  of  Eusebius. — II.  A  aimanui  of  Fahe|iha- 
tus.    (Ttd  Palaephatus,  IV  ) 

Ab?pos,  T  a  celebrated  city  tjf  T'ppcr  F.gypt,  north- 
west of  Diospolis  Parva  Strabo  (S13)  describes  it  as 
once  next  to  Thebes  in  size,  though  redneed  m  his 
days  to  a  small  place.  The  same  writer  mentions  the 
palace  of  Mcmnon  in  thio  city,  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
laliyrinth,  thougli  lr.st>  inlricato  Osiris  Irid  here  a 
splendid  temple,  in  which  neither  vocal  nor  ixuklru- 
mental  nmaie  waa  allowed  at  the  commencement  of 
sacrifinrs  Plutarch  (dr  h.  et  Os.  3,")9.  471,  Wt/U.) 
mokeai  this  the  true  burial-plaro  of  Uhiriij,  an  honour 
to  which  so  many  cities  of  Egypt  aspired  ;  he  also  in> 
forms  MM  that  the  more  diatinguiahed  Egyptiana  fr^ ' 
quently  aelected  Ahydoe  Ibr  «  place  of  lepahnn. 
{Zoega,  dc  O&c/.  284. — Crcuzcr's  Cnmmrnt.  lit  rod.  1, 
97.)  All  this  proves  the  high  antif^uitv  of  this  city, 
and  aocoonts  for  tho  consideration  in  \\  hich  it  was  held. 
Ammianiu  Ifaiedlinue  atatea  (19, 12)  that  there  waa 
a  very  ancient  oracle  of  the  god  Ben  in  thb  place,  to 
whii-h  applications  wore  wont  to  be  made  orally  and 
in  writing;  (Cimpare  Euscb.  H.  E.  6,  41.)  Abvdos 
i.'4  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  its  modem  name,  Madjuni^ 
implies.  Tho  ancient  appellation  lias  been  made  to 
signify,  by  the  aid  of  the  Coptic,  "  abode,  or  habita- 
tion, common  to  many."  {T'rcuzrr.  i.  r.,  !.  IfW)  ) — II. 
An  ancient  city  in  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  founded  by 
the  Thraeiana>  mi  sdll  inhabited  by  them  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer  (/?  2.  n"prosrnt.s  it  as  un- 
der the  sway  of  prince  Aaius,  a  n,ime  assuciati'd  with 
many  of  the  earliest  religious  traditions  of  the  ^incient 
world  (fftd.  Aata).  At  a  kter  period  the  Mileaiana 
aent  a  atrong  colony  to  thb  place  to  tSA  thehr  com- 
merce with  the  shores  of  the  jPropontis  and  Kuxine. 
{Strabo,  591. — Thw  8,  62.)  Abydog  was  dirt  tily  on 
the  Hellespont,  in  ncarl;^  tho  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait.  This,  together  with  ita  strong  waUa  and  aafc 
harbour,  soon  made  it  a  place  of  iraptntance.  It  ia  re- 
markablo  for  its  resistance  a^raln.st  niillj)  the  Younger, 
of  .Macedon,  who  finally  took  it,  partly  by  forrc.  partly 
by  stratagem.  (Polyb.  16,  31.)  In  this  quarter,  too, 
wan  !  >< )  thn  scene  of  the  fitblo  of  Heio  and  Leander. 
Over  a^Auist  AbydoB  waa  the  Enrapean  town  Seatoe ; 
not  directiy  opposite,  liowc  ver,  as  the  latter  was  some- 
what to  tho  north.  The  ruins  of  Abydos  are  still  to  b« 
seen  on  a  promontory  of  low  land,  called  Nagara-Bor- 
nMi.OT  Prxquiet  Point.  {Hobhoute'a  Jour.  2, 2 1 7,  Am. 
cd  )  Wheeler  has  rectified  in  this  particular  the  mis- 
take of  Sandys  (  Vnyaf;-r,  1 ,  74),  who  Hupposrd  the  mod- 
em castlo  of  NatoUa  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Abydos.  Tin  caaHea  Charmlc-KaUtti,  or  Sultame- 
Kaiexsi,  on  the  Asiatic  si  Ir  -r.  l  Ch  h;  Bmcn,  or  Kc- 
lidir-Bahar,  on  the  European  whore,  arc  rall(>d  liy  the 
Turks  Bogaz-Heaaarleri,  and  by  tho  Fruikrf  tfie  old 
castloa  of  Natolia  and  Roumelia.  The  town  of  CAa- 
nak-KaIe9»i,  properly  csdled  Bardondlar,  baa  extend- 
ed its  nniii  ■  ;  the  strait  itself  (//oWmi.tr,  2!5)  Over 
the  strait  between  Abydos  and  Scstos,  Xerxes  caused 
two  bridgen  to  be  erected  when  marehing  againat 
Greoeo,  and  it  was  hen  that,  aeatod  on  an  eminenoa, 
where  a  throne  had  been  erected  Ibr  him,  he  aorveyed 
his  fleet,  which  covered  the  Hellespont,  while  the 
neighbouring  plains  swamiod  with  nis  innumerable 
troops.  {Herod.  7, 44.)  Tho  intelligent  traveller  above 
quoted  remarks :  "  The  Thracian  side  of  the  strait, 
immediately  opposite  to  Noffarn.  is  a  strip  of  ston^ 
shore,  projertintj  from  behind  tv.  >  -lill?^  ;  and  to  this 
Spot,  it  seems,  the  European  extremities  of  Xerx^' 
bridges  must  have  been  applied,  for  the  height  of  the 
neif^mbourinc  cliffs  would  have  prevented  the  Persian 
monarch  from  adjusting  them  to  any  other  position. 
There  ia  certainly  some  ground  to  believe,  that  this 
was  the  exact  point  of  ahoire  called  Ihnn  that  circum- 
stance Apc^kra  (5fr«A0,  801),  aince  there  is,  within 
any  probable  diatanee,  no  other  flat  land  on  the  Thin* 
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cion  sidci  except  at  the  botioin  ul'  iki  p  bays,  the 
chtnve  of  which  would  have  doubled  the  width  of  the 
]>.;hft:(gc.  SfKtos  wan  not  opposite  to  the  Asiatic  town, 
nor  watt  the  Hellespont  in  tliia  ca«e  called  the  Straits 
of  Ststos  and  Abvtlos,  but  the  .Straits  of  Aliyilos. 
Sestutf  wa«  so  luuch  u«sarer  the  Propontis  tlian  the 
Other  town,  that  the  ports  of  the  two  place*  were  30 
stadia,  or  moro  than  3  1-2  miles  from  each  othor 
Tlic  bridges  wvre  un  the  i'rupuntic  side  of  Abydus, 
but  un  the  opposite  quarter  of  Sestos ;  that  is  to  say, 
thej  were  on  the  coast*  between  the  two  cities,  but 
nearer  to  the  flnt  than  to  the  last.*'  {Hobhmue,  I.  e.) 
Thn  aiicii-iit  accounts  make  tlic  strait  ir.  tlii.j  ijuarter 
seven  stadia,  or  675  paces,  broad,  but  to  iiiudcro  trav- 
'  altera  it  appeal*  to  be  mwhara  leaa  than  a  mile 
across. 

AcAOAiLis.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AcAi'EsIUM,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  Hitualo  on  a  hill  call- 
ed Acacesius,  and  lying  near  Lycosura,  in  the  suuth- 
Weetem  angle  of  the  country.  Mercury  Acacesius 
was  worBhijjjx  d  here  {Paus.  8,  36).  .Some  make  the 
epithet  cquivuknt  to jtrjin'dc  itanou  wnpairtw;,  nuUtus 
mnh  auctur,  ranking  Mercury  among  the  dn  arrn  unci 
iHfanh.  ad  Caiitm.  H.  tn  D.  \\'i.--Heyne,  ad  11.  16, 
185). 

Al  acics.  I  n  disriplp  of  Eusi  liius,  bishop  of  Ciesa- 
rea.  whom  he  succcedci!  ia  or  340.  He  was  sur- 
n. lined  Movo9^?a>./iof  (Lu^ciw),  ood  wrote  a  lAfe  of 
Eujscbnu^  not  extant;  17  volmne*  of  CoimnoUaries 
on  EectenoMteg  t  and  6  vdomea  of  JlftwcUcntM.  Aca- 
ciiih  was  the  leadrr  of  the  sect  called  Aciutant,  who 
di'uit'd  ihc  Son  to  be  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
Father.  (Socr.  Htst.  2,  A.—Epipk.  Hcrr  T2.-~Fabr. 
BiiL  Gr.  6.  18.— Case'*  LU.  Hut.  1,  206.)— H.  A 
patriarch  of  Conatanthsople  in  471,  who  established 
the  superiority  of  hi^  f.co  over  tho  cistern  Inshoji!?. 
He  was  a  favourite  vTitli  the  Emperor  Zeno,  who  pro- 
tected him  against  tlie  )K>pc.  Two  letters  of  his  arc 
extant,  to  Petrus  TruUo,  and  Pope  Simplicius.  ( Theo- 
rfor .  5, 32. — Ca  re,  1 , 4 1 7. ) — H I .  A  bishop  of  Benea,  as- 
kL-Ic  1  ,it  the  Councd  of  Constantinople  in  .3S1 ,  {Thr- 
odor.  5,  32.) — IV.  A  bishop  of  Mehtene,  in  Anucnia 
Minor,  present  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  and 
lias  left  in  the  CouncilH  (vol  .1)  a  Hvmifij  .against 
Nestorim  {Nicephor.  Id,  17 — Care  1,  417). —  V.  A 
bishop  of  .\miciu,  distinguished  for  piety  and  cliarity 
in  having  sold  cbuich-plate,  itc^  to  redeem  7000  Per- 
sian prisoner*  on  the  Tigri*,  hi  Me*opotaiDta.  Hi* 
death  is  commemorated  m  the  Latin  Church  on  April 
9th.    {Socr.  7,  21.—  Fair.  BiU.  Gr.  5,  19.) 

AcActis.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AcAniniA,  I.  a  public  garden  or  grove  in  the  suborb* 
of  Athen*,  about  0  atadiB  from  the  city,  named  from 
Academus or  Hecademus,  who  lefl  it  to  tli  <  iti/r  ns  for 
gymnastics  (Pau*.  1,  29).  It  was  surrounded  with  a 
wall  by  Hipparchus  (Suid.) ;  adorned wUh  statues,  tem- 
ples, and  sepulchres  of  illustrious  men  ;  planted  with 
olive  and  plane  trees ;  and  watered  by  tlie  ("ephi.-iHii.'i 
Tlie  olive-trees,  accordiiifj  to  .\thenian  fables,  were 
reared  from  layers  taken  from  the  sacred  oUve  tu  tho 
Erochtheum  {hchd.  CBi,  Col.  790.— Pan*.  1.  80),  and 
aflurded  the  oil  given  .ls  a  prize  to  victor.s  .it  the  Pann- 
theniean  festival  {Sclwl.  I.  c. — Huui.  v.  Uopiai).  The 
.\cademy  Hullered  Beverly  Awing  the  liege  of  Athen* 
bjr  SvUa ;  many  tree*  being  cut  down  to  supply  tim* 
her  for  machines  of  war  (Appian,  B.  M.  30).  Pew 
retreats  could  be  more  favoural>lo  to  philosophy  and 
ihii  .MuKcs.    \\  ilhm  this  enclosure  Plato  possessed,  as 

Eart  of  his  humble  patrimony,  a  small  garden,  in  w  hich 
e  opened  a  achool  for  the  reception  of  those  inclined 
to  attend  hu  instnietions  (Diog.  L.  Vu.  Plat  ).  Hence 
arose  the  Academic  sect,  and  hence  tliu  term  Academy 
hm  descended,  though  shorn  of  many  early  honours, 
even  to  our  own  times.  Tho  appellation  Aatdemta  is 
frequently  used  in  philosophical  writings,  esprrially  in 
Cicero,  as  indicative  of  the  Academic  sect,    in  this 


sense,  Diogenes  I.aertius  makes  a  threefold  division  of 
the  Academy,  uito  ilie  Old,  the  Middle,  arui  ihe  Xcir. 
At  the  head  of  the  Old  he  ])uts  Plato,  at  tho  head  of 
the  Middle  Academy,  Arcesilaus,  and  of  the  New,  L»> 
cydes  Se.vtus  Empiricus  enumerates  five  divisions 
the  followers  of  Plato.  He  makes  Plato  founder  of 
the  1st  Academy  ;  Arcesilaus  of  the  2d  ;  Cameades  of 
the  3d  ;  Phllo  and  Chanuide.s  of  the  4th  ;  Antiochus  of 
the  5ili  Cicero  recofjni.ses  only  two  Academies,  tlic 
Old  and  Netc,  and  makes  the  latter  commence  as  above 
with  Arcesilaus.  In  enumerating  those  of  the  Old 
Academy,  he  be^^ins,  not  with  Plato,  but  Detnoerttnfl* 
and  ^rjves  them  m  the  following  order :  Democritus, 
Ana.v.^gora8.  Empedoclcn,  Parmenides,  Xenophanes, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Speusippus,  Xenocrates,  Poleino» 
Crates,  and  Grantor.  In  the  A'cio,  or  Younger,  h« 
mention*  Arcesilaus,  Lacydes,  Evandcr,  Hegesinus, 
CameadeN.  Clltomachus,  and  Pbilo.  {Arad  Quce^t. 
4,  6  )  If  wc  follow  the  distinction  laid  down  by  Di- 
ogenes, and  alluded  to  above,  the  Did  Academy  will 
consist  of  those  followers  of  Plato  who  taught  the 
doctrine  of  their  master  without  mixture  or  corruption ; 
the  Middle  will  embrace  those  who,  by  certain  inno- 
vations in  tho  manner  of  philosophizing,  in  some  meas- 
ure receded  from  the  Platonic  system  without  entirely 
deserting  it ;  while  the  A  ;-  "  ill  begin  witli  those  who 
relinquished  the  more  ubnoxiouh;  tciictb  uf  Arcesilaus, 
and  restored,  in  some  measure,  the  declining  reputa- 
tion of  - the  Platonic  echuol. — U.  A  villa  jof  Cicero 
near  Puteoli  (Flmy,  31,2).  As  to  the  quantity  of  the 
penult  in  AcadcmiOf  lurcellini  {Lrx.  T<  t  Lai.)  makes 
It  common.  Bailey  cite»  Dr.  Parr  in  favour  of  its  beia^ 
always  long  in  tho  best  writers.  Maltby  (in  MvreWs 
Thes.)  gives  'Axadsiuo,  and  'AKodijftcia.  Hermann 
{ad  Aristoph.  Nuh.  luOl)  makes  the  penult  oVAKodti/ua 

[  short  by  nature,  but  lenjgthened  by  the  force  of  the  ac- 
cent, as  the  term  Was  in  common  and  frequent  use. 
(Compare  the  remarks  of  the  saiDO  adbmar,  m  hi* 

!  work  de  Metrit,  p.  36,  Glasg.) 

I  AcADKMUs,  an  ancient  hero,  whnm  8ome  identify 
with  Cadmus.    According  to  others  {Fiut.  Thcs  32), 

:  he  was  an  Athenian,  who  disclosed  to  Castor  and 
Pollux  the  place  where  Theseus  had  secreted  their 
siwter  Helen,  .after  having  carried  her  off  from  Sparta  ; 
and  iH  said  to  have  been  highly  honoured,  on  this  ac- 
count, liy  ttie  Lacedemonians.  From  him  the  garden 
of  the  Academia,  presented  to  the  people  of  Athens, 
is  thought  to  have  Men  named  Aeadeinia). 

AcALAKOBUs,  OT  AcALVNniii  fi,  a  river  of  Magna 
Graicia,  falling  into  the  Day  of  Tarentum.  Pliny  (3, 
2)  placet  it  to  the  north  of  Heraclea,but  incorrectly, 
since,  aoeoidins  to  Stiaho  (883>i  it  flowed  in  tho  vi- 
cinity of  Thuni.  The  modem  mane,  aocordiuf  to 
D'Anville,  i»  tlie  Salandrella;  bat,  aoeoidiltg  to  AhUp- 
nert  (9,  2,  231),  the  JiouamUo. 

AcAMANTis,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  island  of  C>j 
pniH,  from  tho  promontoiyAcamas.  {Sti^B., 
An  .Athenian  tnbe. 

Ac.oMP,  I.  a  proniontorj'  of  Cyprus,  t*)  the  north- 
west of  Papbos.  It  is  surmounted  by  two  sugarloaf 
flummit*,  and  the  remarkable  appeanoiee  which  it  thus 
presents  to  navigators  as  they  approach  the  island  on 
this  side,  caused  thtui,  according  to  Pliity  (5,  31),  to 
give  the  name  of  Acaniantis  to  the  whole  island. — II. 
A  son  of  Theseus  and  Phndnu  .  He  was  deputed  to 
accompany  IXomede,  when  the  latter  was  sent  to  Tfoy 

I  to  dcm.anci  Helen.    During  his  stay  at  Troy  he  became 

!  the  father  of  Munitus  by  Laodicea,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Priam.  He  afterward  went  to  the  Trojan  war» 
and  was  one  of  the  warriors  enclosed  in  the  wooden 
horse.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  be  eavc  name  to  the 
tribe  Acainantis.   {Ptuu,  IfV  M. — QtttiU.  Sm.  ISw^ 

I  Uygui.  108.) 

'    AcAMrsts.  a  river  of  Colchis,  running  into  Uie  IrOX- 

ine  ;  the  (ireeks  called  it  Acanipsis  from  its  impetuous 
,  course,  which  forbade  approach  tu  llie  shore,  a,  fion. 
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vcAo.   Thi*  naine  moro  particularly  applied 
the  tnM  ajtmlUtion  iit  ibe  iulchur  wras 
JUi    t^tlJ^nM.  iV.  jr.  Eux.  1 19,  JS^nc.) 

AL^Lrnic.<.  I  a  citj  near  ML  Athos,  founded  bj  ft 
r^ja J  ot  Aodiians,  on  a  nnall  neck  of  land  connect* 
i2j  tbe  proraonli^ry  of  Athos  with  the  conliiiPiU.  J^tra- 
Epi  i  7,  33U}  piac««  it  on  the  Singiticua  Sinus, 
Si.  4^  {^totaoiy  (p.  8*2),  but  Herodotus  &tuictly  fixes 
k  ea  'Jie  St^jmanicus  Sinus  (6.  44  ;  7,  22),  as  well  as 
SctinAu*  C  Mcb  (U,  3),  and  their  upiniotis 

Uiit*i  prrfaii  against  the  Iwu  autliors  ckLioM'  inriituMi- 
«d.   Ml— wf  (7, 45i>  niraoMa  the  city  to  have  been 
PMb4  «a  the  Singitictw  Smtu,  the  haiMur  on  the  Si- 
rjis  .SirjraonicuaL    Oa  tho  other  h;uiJ,  Gail  {(T(::\i:r. 
ili'.r-^  2.  S80. — At**Ls,  bid  2. — Arud.  dcs  Cartes, 
pi  SI  J  aukcd  two  places  of  this  name  to  liavc  existed, 
ear  en  lie  Sajtnondea*,  the  other  on  the  Singtticiu 
Soesi  PnhMj  Btimbm  tm  the  lite  of  Ancient  Aean- 
lits.    Piniemj  spraks  of  a  h  ir!>iniT  named  Pationnus, 
fgigbibiT  as  haTen  (p.      — Vramcr't  Ane.  Greece,  1, 
ta  —  Wal^e'M  Coiled.  1,  SS5).    The  Persian  fleet 
jtytched  uatier  M^rdoaiua,  suffered  severely  in 
dflciiaf  the  pramontorjr  of  Athos  ;  and  Xerxes,  to  | 
^luH  <^  i-l  a  xijniiar  .iccitloiit,  r  iLised  a  canal  to 
t!u^  tiie  iieck  uf  land  on  which  Acanthus  was 

s::  j^«i;  through  this  hie  fleet  was  conducted.  {He- 
■.'I.  7.  i3  )  From  the  language  of  Juvenal  (10,  173), 
uJ  liie  geaenl  sarra-rfni  of  Fliny  (5,  1,  "  porterUosa 
G  e~i<t  mu^.d  '.-'Li" ).  rii:j.iiy  rt»i:aril  this  account  of  the 
gaA  a  a  fabie,  uivented  hy  the  Greeks  to  magnify  the 
(ipefition  of  Xerx^,  and  thtie  itlcreaae  their  own  re- 
Dovra  B  it  vsstigetf  of  tlio  canal  wrre  visible  in  the 
UaK  of  -K  lin  {H.  A.  13,  20)  ,  modern  traveller*  also 
ifiicove-  :z\cr-i  of  it  (^Chouteul-Gouffier,  Voy.  Pitto- 

E^ft,  ^  HntiheninKMt  in  the  Mempbitie  Nome. 

PiiAc.ay  5  it  a  plural  form,  probably  from  the 
tKsrr.^  thirlLrU  ui  iti  viciiiity,  uKavdat  ;  Stralw  (809) 
adopts  ibe  tin^lar  form,  as  does  also  Dtodorus  Sicu- 
\m  (1,  Sf7>  Ptnlemj  j^aieo*  thie  dtj  15  miiiiitee  die- 
utet  6001  Meiaphss.    It  is  the  modem  Dathur. 

A  ttxtstl^a  country  of  Greece  Proper,  along  the 
vcsm  cOMt,  having  .Ciolia  on  the  east.  The  natu* 
al  beandary  on  the  .^toUan  side  was  the  Acheloiis, 
Vet  H  waii  not  defuuteW  regarded  as  the  dividing  limit 
vuulihe  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.  (Strab  4.')0.) 
i^nnitmi  was  for  the  most  part  a  productive  coimtiy, 
wilh  feed  harbours  (Scylax  13).  The  inhabitant*, 
b-wef^r.  were  but  liillc  lucUned  to  commercial  intcr- 
coiir^e  with  Uieir  neiixhbours  ,  they  were  aliuoal  cun- 
ttaally  engage  i  m  w  mt  ajj  iiiist  the  .l<tolians,  and  con- 
se^iMotlj  remained  fu  behind  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
a  etdtnre.  Henee,  too,  we  And  eearoely  any  city  of 
taipi>nanee  within  their  territories  :  for  Aiiacloriuin 
arJ  IxocuM  Acre  I'auuJtd  by  Cannthian  colonics,  and 
foroKil  no  part  of  the  nation,  though  they  engrossed 
aratij  aSi  iu  tnflic.  Not  only  Leucedie,  indeed,  but 
•leo  Cqihaleau,  Ithaca,  and  other  adjacent  islands, 

wire  romotonly  reganlrj  a<  a  j/eooraphieal  portion  of 
Acamania,  though,  puUiicaily  considereil,  they  did  not 
fackoz  to  it.  being  inhabited  by  a  dilTerent  race.  {Man- 
*ct>Hw33w}  Ihe  Acamanians  and  /Etolians  were  de- 
•ended  fracn  the  same  parent-stock  of  ihc  Lelesjes  or 
Cnrf-em.  thi"'ti.:h  almost  ron.stantly  at  variance.  The 
jootft  mportaiit  event  far  the  Acamanians  was  the  ar- 
n*>i  iMBg  them  of  Alcmcon,  son  of  Amuhiaraus, 
Vkv  oast  with  a  hand  orAr;,'ive  ^:ettlers  -1  ^'.r-t  tivnr 
prewosta  the  Trajan  u  ar.  and  uuiU-d  the  ufnaoiianU 
of  tho  land  and  \m  own  followers  into  one  nation. 
Hij  new  t«mt4Niee  were  called  Acamania,  and  the 
ftoylc  AcTinniMf.  The  origtn  of  the  name  Aear< 
auiKi.  /j.-Acv  r  \,  ur.eertiin  It  was  apparently  not 
Bieii  la  ihr  3^t  Homer,  who  is  sdcnt  about  it, 
chouffh  he  meottiRis  by  name  the  .Ctolians,  Curetcs, 
Che  iehaMfaste     the  Eduaadee,  and  the  Teleboani 


or  Taphlans.  Acconliii;,'  to  Mine,  it  was  derived  from 
Ac^rjias,  son  of  ,\lcnia.'au  (Sli-ubo,  •it>2. — Apollnd.  3, 
7,  l.—Thm.  2,  \m.—Pau3  8,  24).  But  the  rcraarli 
init  made  relative  to  the  silence  of  Homer  about  the 
Acamanee  leenia  to  oppose  this.  More  Kkely  the  ap- 
pellation was  grounded  on  a  custom,  common  to  the 
united  race  of  wearing  tlio  hair  of  the  head  cut  very 
ahorttdttaprK,  a  inUns.,  and  xeipu,  in  imitation  of  the 
Curetes,  who  cut  their  hair  close  in  front,  and  allowed 
it  to  grow  lonn  hchind  {md.  Abantcs).  The  .Etoli- 
ans  and  Acanianinus  were  in  ahnosi  eoiir  'ant  hostil- 
ity against  each  other,  a  circumstance  oilverse  to  the 
idea  of  a  common  origin.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
the  .Etolians  appear  to  have  had  no  otlu  ;  o'  ji  et  in 
view,  in  warrin^r  on  their  neighbour-s,  than  lu  cuuipel 
tliiTii  to  form  with  them  one  common  Ic.igne ;  which 
they  would  scarcelv  have  done  towards  persons  of  a 
dinmrent  race.  (Sfaxnert,  8, 46.)  This  constant  tati 
mutual  warfare  so  weakened  the  two  eountrios  event- 
ually, that  they  both  fell  att  eauy  prey  to  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  afterward  to  the  Romans.  The  latter  peo- 
ple, however,  amused  the  Acamanians  in  the  outset 
with  a  ehow  of  independence,  declaring  tho  'country  to 
he  free,  but  soon  annexed  it  to  the  province  of  Epirus 
The  dominion  of  the  Roman.s  was  far  from  beneficial 
to  Acamania;  the  country  soon  became  a  mere  wil- 
derness ;  and  as  a  remarkable  proof,  no  Roman  road 
was  ever  made  through  Acamania  or  ^tolia,  hut  the 
public  route  lay  along  the  coa.st.  from  Nicopolis  on  the 
Ambracian  Giilf  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Achelous.  (Jlfew- 
nerl,  8,  60.)  The  present  state  of  Acamania  (now 
Carnta)  is  described  by  Hohhouse  (Jtium  17  1,  .1m 
ed.)  as  a  wilderness  of  forests  ami  unpeopled  plaiiis. 
The  people  of  Acarnania  were  in  general  of  less  re- 
fined habits  than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  from 
Lneian'a  wovde  (Dud.  Mttttr.  8«  fS7,  Bip  ),  xonnotoi 
' .Kkci^vuvio^,  their  morals  were  generally  supposed  to 
be  depraved.  Independently,  however,  of  the  injus- 
tice of  thus  stigmatizing  a  people  on  slight  grounds, 
considerable  doubt  attaches  to  the  correctness  of  tlie 
received  reading,  and  the  explanation  commonly  aa« 
signed  to  it.  Guyetus  conjectures  'A^opirtf,  and 
Erasmus,  explaining  the  adage,  favours  this  correction. 
(Gompare  BayU,  Diet.  Hut.  1,  40.)  The  Ac amani* 
ans,  according  to  Censorinos  (fi.  19),  made  the 
year  consist  of  but  six  months,  m  which  respect  thqr 
rehemhled  the  Garians  ;  Plutarch  (.Vi/m.  19)  KtaleS  titO 
same  fact.    (Compare  Fabrtcu  M<  r.ul.  p.  7.) 

Acarnas  and  A»riIOTKRL's,  mods  of  Akmieon  and 
Callirhoi}.  .\lcina»on  having  been  slain  by  the  brothers 
of  Alphe.-iiba  a.his  former  wife,  Callirhoii  obtained  from 
Jupiter,  by  her  prayers,  that  her  tw  0  sons,  then  in  the 
cradle,  might  grow  up  to  manhood,  and  avenge  their 
father.  On  icadiing  man*e  estate,  they  slew  Pronooe 
and  Agenor,  brothers  of  Alphesiboea,  and,  soon  after, 
Phcgcus  her  father.  Acamas,  according  to  some,  gave 
name  to  Acamania ;  butrirf.  Acamania.  (Pnu.s.  R,  24  ) 

ACASTI78,  son  of  Pelias,king  of  lolcos  in  Thessaly. 
Peleus,  while  in  exile  at  his  court,  was  falsely  aecaied 
by  .Vstydamia.  r  Horace  calls  her,  Hippolyte,  the 
wife  of  Acatitus,  of  improper  conduct.  The  monarch, 
believing  the  charge,  led  Peleus  out,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  a  hunt,  to  a  lonely  part  of  Mount  Pelion,  and 
there,  having  deprived  him  of  every  means  of  defence, 
left  him  exposed  to  the  Centaurs  Chiron  came  to 
his  aid,  having  received  for  this  purpose  a  sword  from 
Vulcan,  which  he  gave  to  Ptoleue  as  a  means  of  de* 
fence  According  to  another  account,  his  deliverar 
was  Mercurj-  Peleus  returned  to  lolcos,  and  slew 
the  monarch  and  his  wife.  There  is  sonu-  1I mbt, 
however,  whether  Acastus  Buffered  with  his  queen  on 
Mm  ooearion.  He  is  diought  by  some  to  have  been 
merely  driven  into  exile  {Op.  Met.  8,  306. — Heroid, 
13,  25. — Apolhd.  I,  9,  i&c.—Schol.  ad  Apolf  Rh.  \, 
224  ) 

AccA  LaiTBaimA,  L  more  properly  Labkittu 
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(//  ;  J  ad  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  65),  the  wife  of  Faustahis, 
■hcpbcrd  of  kinf  Numitor'a  flociis.  She  becam*  fMh 
ter-mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had  hem 
found  by  her  husband  while  exposoct  on  the  bank$  <  >f 
the  Tiber  and  suckled  by  a  shc-wolf  Some  explain 
thetiwdition  by  making  Lu;>a("  she-wolf")  to  have  been 
n  nnmo  fiivtii  by  the  slifphcrds  to  Larcntia,  from  her 
iiuiiiudi-st  fharacttT  Rom.  4);  a  most  improba- 

ble solution.  Wr  havr  hrro,  in  tnilh,  an  old  poelir 
legend,  iu  which  the  name  Larcntia  (Lar),  uid  we  an- 
imak  «aid  to  have  supplied  the  princes  with  auitaiuiiee 
(riJ.  R.inuihis),  point  to  an  Ktnirian  origin  for  the  fa- 
ble. Wheu  the  milk  of  the  wolf  failed,  the  wood- 
pecker, a  bird  MCMdtO  Mm,  brought  other  food ;  oth- 
«r  birda,  too,  conncifltcd  to  wguries  ttieJEHmriatiB, 
hovered  over  the  bobei  to  dnve  awaj  the  inieets. 
{Niebtthr's  Jtnm.  Htsl.  1,  185. )— II  Tho  Romans 
yearly  celebrated  certain  festivals,  called  Larentalin, 
a  foolish  account  of  the  origin  of  which  ie  given  hy 
Plutarch  ((^ttst.  Rom.  272).  There  is  some  resem- 
blance bctwcrr>  Plutarch's  story  and  that  told  by  He- 
rodotu.s  (2,  122)  of  Ivli  tinp^initus.  k'luv  of  Egypt,  and 
the  goddess  Ceres ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  like  the  lat- 
ter, nave  for  its  basis  some  agrimltural  or  astronom- 
ical Icgt  11(1     (Consult  Bachr,  ad  Hrrod  I  r  ) 

Aft  I  A,  or,  more  correctly,  Alia,  the  hititiT  of  Julius 
C.Tsar.  ami  mother  of  Augustus.    Cicero  {Phil.  3,  6) 

B'ves  her  a  high  character.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
.  AUufl  Balbttfl.  (Ctc.  I.  e.—8ueL  Auf,'.  4.) 
AcciL's,  I.  (  TiVf,  Snpplt  iiient.  ) — II  .Ai  riusT., 
a  native  of  Pisaurum  in  Lfmbria,  and  a  Roman  knight, 
was  the  arcubrr  of  A.  Cluttitius,  whom  Cicero  defend- 
•di  B.C.  66.  He  was  «  pupil  of  Hermagoras,  and  is 
praised  bjr  Cicero  for  aoraraey  and  fluency.  {Brui. 
23.) 

Acco,  a  general  of  the  Gauls,  at  the  hcatl  of  the 
OOnSederacj  Ibnncd  against  the  Romans  by  the  Se- 
nones,  Camutes,  and  Treviri.  Cesar  {B.  G.  6, 4, 44), 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  prevented  the  execution 
of  Acco's  planH  ;  and  ordered  a  general  a.-<!>cnihlv  of 
the  Uauls  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  these  nations. 
Sentence  of  dMth  was  pranouneed  on  Aceo,  and  he 
was  instantly  exrcutrd. 

Aci,  a  seaport  town  of  riianicia,  a  considerable 
distance  south  of  Tyre.  On  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
<tf  Alexander  the  Great,  struck  in  thisplace  with 
FlMBnietan  eharaeten,  it  is  called  Aeo,  IIm  Hebrew 
Scriptiirr-  (Judges,  1,  31)  term  it  Afrho,  signifying 
♦•straucned '  or  "confined."  Strabo  calls  it  'Xk^ 
(758).  It  was  afterwacd  sTjrled  PtoUmats,  in  honour 
of  Ptoleuj,  son  of  Lagus,  who  long  held  part  of  south- 
em  Syria  under  his  swaj.   The  Romans,  in  a  later 

&<^v,  appi'ar  to  have  transformed  fho  flrr-ek  accusative 
Pioictiutida  iiilo  a  Lalui  nominative,  and  to  have  des- 
ignated the  city  by  this  name ;  at  ieaht  it  i.s  m  writ- 
ten in  the  Ilin.  Ajitonin.  and  Hierosol.  The  (>rpeks, 
having  changed  the  original  name  before  this  into 
'A*7,  conni'cted  with  it  the  fabulous  lej^end  of  Her- 
cules haviiiir  been  bitten  hero  by  a  serpent,  and  of  his 
haviri!;  rured  (uKtoftat)  tiie  wound  b^  a  certain  leaf. 
(Sleph.  IS  V.  n -■";■(;?£•.)  The  rnmpiler  of  the  Etym 
Miii'^i.  liiiiitM  the  tiauic  of 'A/c?/  to  the  citadel,  but  at,- 
siiTiis  a  siniil.ir  reason  for  its  origin,  (Compare  the 
leiuiicd  remarks  of  RelaiMi,  on  the  muM  of  Uus  'd^, 
in  lus  Paiett.,  p.  585,  »eq.)  Aceho  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  which  the  Israelites  were  unable 
to  take  (Judpet,  1,  31).  The  city  is  now  called  Acre, 
more  property  Area,  and  lies  at  the  northern  angle  of 
the  bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  which  extends,  in 
ft  semidrcle  of  three  lea^njei!,  as  far  as  the  point  of 
CarniL'l.  During  tlie  eru.sadi  s  it  sustained  several 
siti^i'u,  A  fter  the  expulsion  of  the  Knights  of  Sw  John, 
it  K  ll  rapidly  to  decay,  and  was  almoet  deserted  till 
Sheikh  Dahcr,  and,  afier  him,  T?je7:7ar  Pa!?ha.  h\-  re- 
pairing the  town  and  harbour,  made  it  one  of  the  iirst 
plMW  on  the  coast.   In  nodem  times  it  bu  been 


AOB 

rendered  celebrated  for  the  successful  stand  which  it 
made,  with  the  aid  of  the  Briti/^  under  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  against  the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  who  was* 

il  IIi;'  1  to  raise  the  siege  after  twelve  assaults  Tlio 
strength  of  the  place  arose  in  part  from  its  situation. 
The  port  of  Aere  is  bad.  but  Dr  Clarke  {Travels,  6, 
89)  represents  it  as  lu-ttrr  than  any  other  along  th« 
coast.  All  the  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  en- 
ters tlje  countn,-  by  Arrr  ;  the  master  of  whieh  city, 
therefore,  is  able  to  cause  a  faaune  over  all  Syria. 
This  led  tlie  French  to  direct  tlieir  efforts  towards  the 
posfcfision  of  the  plare.  Hrncr,  too,  as  Dr.  ri,-rkf» 
observes,  we  find  Acre  to  have  been  the  last  posiMou 
in  the  Hdj  Land  from  wliidt  dw  Cfaiistiaaa  were  «3C« 
pelled. 

Act ttm,  a  town  of  Oisalj^e  Gaal,  among  (he  Su- 

ganei,  north  of  Patavium,  and  cast  of  the  >Iedoafus 

Major,  or  Brenta.    It  is  now  Asda.    {Plm.  3,  19.  

Ftol.  63.) 

AcERBAs,  a  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  who  mar- 
ried Dido,  the  sister  of  Pygmalion  the  reigning  mon- 
arch, and  his  own  niece,  I^'ginalion  munlered  him 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  his  riches,  and  endeav- 
oured to  eoneeai  die  erfane  from  Dido ;  but  tlie  aliade 
of  her  husband  appeared  to  her,  and  disclosing  to  fier 
the  sput  where  he  had  concealed  his  richeti  during 
life,  exhorted  her  to  take  these  and  flee  from  the  coun- 
try. Dido  instantly  obeyed,  and  leaving  litcenicia, 
founded  Carthage  on  tlte  coast  of  Afiriea.  (Vid.  Dido.) 
Virgil  rails  the  husband  of  Dido  Sirhcnts ;  but  Servi- 
us,  in  his  commentary,  informs  us,  that  this  appella- 
tion of  Stchetus  is  softened  down  from  SuharbcM- 
Justin  (18, 4)  calls  him  Acerbate  which  appeals  to  be 
an  intermediate  fbrni.  Gesenius  (Pkttn.  Jvoii.,  p.  414) 
makes  Sirhurhas  come  from  I.fii-hnrf.i!.<i  {"vir  gladii") 
or  Masieharbas  ("opus  giadii,"  i.  e.,  qui  gladio  omnia 
sua  debet).  If  we  l^eet  the  explanation  of  Senriua, 
the  name  Skhaua  maj  oome  mm  Zaekh  purun, 
Justus." 

AcERRAK,  I.  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  west  of  Cre- 
mona and  north  of  Piacentta ;  supposed  to  have  oc- 
oipted  the  site  of  Ptzziphefone  ;  called  by  Polybiua 
(2,  34)  'Axt^fiai,  and  -  ^  r  b  1  as  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Insubreg.  h  must  niH  be  confounded  with 
another  Celtic  city,  Acara  ('Axaoa,  Strabo,  216),  or 
Aecrra  {Plm,  3, 14),  south  of  the  Po,  not  from  Fo- 
rum I^epidi  and  Mutina  (Mamurt,  179) :  Tssehocice 
incorrectly  reads  '.Kxipai  for  making  the  two 

places  identical  (Tzsrh  ad  Sirab.  I.  e.) — -ll.  A  city 
of  Campania,  to  the  east  of  Atella,  called  by  the 
Greeks  'Axt/*^ai,  and  made  a  Municipium  b^  the  Ro- 
mons  at  a  very  eariy  period  {Liry,  8,  14).  tt  ranain- 
ed  faithful  when  Capua  yielded  to  Hannibal,  and  was 
hence  destroi^ed  by  that  commander.  It  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt,  and  in  the  tiinr  of  Augustus  received 
a  Roman  colony,  but  at  no  period  had  many  inhabi- 
tants, from  the  frequent  and  destructive  inundations 
of  the  Cl.'miuB.  {Frcnlimi.i,  de  Cul  10", —  I'ni'  (r  2, 
226,  et  Schol.)  The  modem  Accrra  stands  nearly  on 
the  site  (Mannert,  9, 780). 

An  Rsr.coMKR.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  signifying  "T/n- 
shorn,"  i.  e.,  ever  young  {Jur.  8,  128).  Another  form 
is  uKcipeKo/it}^.  Both  are  compounded  of  d  priv., 
tceipUf/ut^  JEol.  KlfiOit,  to  aU,  and  xo/n?,  the  katr  of 
the  hiSA.  The  term  is  applied,  however,  as  well  tor 
B.'icehuK  as  to  .Xpollo.  (Compa»  tbs  Lat.  intonmsb 
and  Ruperti,  ad  Jur.  I.  c.) 

A(  Fs,  a  rirer  of  Asts,  on  the  confines,  according  tO 
Herodotus  (3,  117),  of  the  Chorasmians,  HyRMtiaiM^ 
Parlhians,  Sarangeans,  and  Thamaneans.  The  terri^ 
tories  of  all  these  natinns  were  irrigated  by  it,  through 
I  means  of  watcr-courscs  ;  but  when  the  Persians  con- 
quered tins  part  of  Asb,  they  blocked  up  the  outlet* 
of  the  stream,  and  made  the  reopening  of  them  a 
source  of  tribute.  Tlie  whole  story  is  a  very  iuiprob- 
'  able  om.  Rennoll  thinlw  that  then  it  aeunt  dhunon 
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IB  ^  b?  Uir  Onu  or  Ocbus,  both  of  which  rivers  have 
wiimgtnt  cawsideniblp  changes  in  dnir  connwi. 

Acnummm^    Vid.  SuppleuMiiL 

XcwiM.    Yid.  Sapplement. 

.Ki:zf[\^      Vtr{  Supplement. 

AcEJlvt  3  lirge  and  rapid  river  of  India,  foiling 
■to  tl>e  Indxis.  It  is  commonly  mipposcd  to  b«  the 
JUcteu  but  Rennell  makes  it,  more  corrrrtly,  the  Je- 
vcth     (ri»rcTU'«  Comm.  and  Nav.  of  the  Anc  ) 

A  :  I    a  suniaiTic  of  Apollo,  uniior  ^v^li(•h  he 

was  worshipped  in  Elis,  where  Bo  had  a  splendid  tem- 
ple to  the  agora..  Thu  ramame  b  dw  same  as  'AXe^i' 
(cr-  L:id  mtmam  the  svcftar  of  eiiL— II.  {VU,  Sap- 

Acts-res.    Vul.  ^gestes. 

AcuTOMBtTs.    Kto.  Sujiplcmeiit. 

AcBVTos.  1.  an  ancient  itatiiaTynenlicnMBd  hy  Panaa- 

nii*  (6.  7.  He  wrui  a  native  of  fnossus,  or  at  loast 
cTcmsed  his  art  therr  for  some  time,  and  wa«  the  fa- 
ther of  tiMrit  Amphion  who  ^  a«  the  pupil  of  PtolicliUH 
•f  Cor^n.  PlAtichua  lived  about  Olymp.  80,  82, 
and AeMlornittst1ia!v« been liM contemporary.  {StUip, 

Ihrt     '  A^.r   Artists  }--]!      Fi./  Siipplrmcnt 

Arfi.t:4,  A.^tua,  a  surname  of  I'aHa*.  Her  temple 
imim^  the  Daaniana.  in  Apulia,  contained  the  arms  nf 
Dioaade  and  lua  followers.  It  was  defended  by  doga, 
wterli  fawned  on  the  Greeks,  but  fiercely  attacked  a!! 
■  'Mn  r  ;<-rroris  i' .-Irr.'^in'  dr  Mir,i'i) — if.  Ci  n  s  w.i.s 
aJi-o  caiit»d  AchjKa,  from  her  grief  (ti^of)  at  the  loss  of 
Pniwrpina  ( Ptv.t.  m  Is.  rt  Os  ).  Other  explanations  are 
pTrn  by  ihe  scholiast  (ad  Ansluph.  Aeharn.  674).  Con- 
folt  il«o  Kustrr  and  Brunek,  ad  toe.,  and  Suida»,  s.  v. 

\  M  >  I.  on<-  .i|  tlif  main  liraiiclics  of  tiic  great  .f!i)- 
Ik  mx.  C  Vtd.  Aehaia  and  Grscia,  especially  the  latter 
ailkla.) 

A'. H.Ti«KXT».  the  founder  of  tho  Porsinn  monarehy, 
aiccoTdin^  to  some  writers,  who  ultntify  hiui  with  the 
Gtrm  Sc.W,  or  D}trMrhd,  of  the  Oriental  historians 
{nL  PrrwO-  genealogy  of  the  royal  line  is  giv- 
en by  Heroootea  (T,  11)  from  Adnraienea  to  Xerxes. 

T'l-  earlirr  descent,  a.s  pivrn  l>v  the  rircrian  writers, 
AjfJ  arwrdin^  to  which,  PcrsjC*,  sou  of  Perseus  and 


AndTt:' 


iras  the  first  of  the  line,  and  the  individual 


I  w  bom  the  Fernana  derived  their  national  appella 
tam.  purely  fidmloQS.  .^•di3rhis  (Per*.  762)  makes 
ih*"  P«-:-;  iT.-  to  !i3v#'  l>f(Mi  first  ijovernrd  by  a  Mcde, 
wb«i  *ucct  cdfJ  by  lus  8w>n ;  then  cuiiic  Cyrus, 
TO««dfd  by  one  of  his  sons  ;  next  Merdis,  Maraphis, 
Actaabanea*  and  Daiins ;  tbe  laat  not  being,  howev- 
er, a  Baeal  daaeendant.  For  a  diaeiisiiion  onttiia  sub- 
jeet,  cxmsuit  Stanley,  ad  loc.  :  Larchor,  ad  Ilcrod.  7, 
1 1  ^d  SchuU,  £xcurs.  2,  ad  JEtch.  Pert.  I.  e. 

\  a.cvrafpcs,  I.  n  braocb  of  Um  Persian  tribe  of 
P^rgxdx.  named  from  Achiemenea,  tbe  founder  of 
tbe  line     From  this  family  the  king*  of  Persia  were 
df<r.  r        H  rc-f  1.  \'2r<)     Cambyses,  on  hi.i  doatli- 
bevi.  et>trt'ai«d  ibe  Achemeaides  not  to  suffer  the  kinK- 
fc-a  to  poM  into  the  hands  of  the  Medea  (3,  65). — II. 
APmiin  of  the  royal  line,  whom  Ttrsias  (H'^)  makes 
Stjtber.  but  Herodotus  (7,  7)  and  DiotloniB  Siru- 
It*  ',1.74)  call  the  nncle  of  Artaxrrxrs  I     The  lat- 
t»  •tWs  bim  Achaemenes.    (AxeAr,  ad  CUs.  I.  c. — 
Wmd.  ad  Hertd.  t.  e.) 

A'-r.efiar-jt  -t  \rJi^.,  I.  a  place  on  the  coast  of  the 
Tbmrwt,  Cb*T~in(  suB.  where  Polyxena  was  sacrificed 
t<i  ffie  -^ad*.  of  .Achilles,  and  where  Hecuba  killed 
Pol ymn*slst,who  bad  miudered  her  Mm  Polydoroa.— 
II-  Tim  mm  of  Arluroratn  Ptortua  waa  given  to  the 

liarbour  ofC-trone.  in  Mrs.srni.i 

Acir-Kr*.  \  a  utn  of  Xuthus.  (  Vtd.  Gritcia,  rela- 
trvr  to  the  tzAf  movements  of  the  Grecian  tribes.) — 
n.  A  tinek;  pMt,boni  at  Eretria,  B.C.  48^  the  veiy 
year  .Ciarby f  oa  «<m  bis  fi  rst  prise.  We  find  him  eon- 
Xrni\u2  'writh  -..^rK-I.-s  and  Euripidrs.  B.C.  447. 
With  such  competitora,  however,  he  was,  of  course, 
Mt«««y  aoeceaaftL  He  gained  fhe  dnmatie  vietoiy 


only  once.  Athensuis,  however  (6,  p.  270),  accqgea 
Euripides  of  borrowing  from  this  poet.  Tbo  auinlier 
of  plays  composed  by  lum  is  not  corrertly  n.icertaincd. 
Suida^  (*.  t?.)  pivcs  three  accounts,  acrordiug  to  one 
of  which  ho  exhit>iled  41  plays  ;  arcordiiig  to  another, 
30',  while  a  third  asaigns  to  him  only  34.  Moat  oif 
the  playa  aacribed  to  liim  hy  the  ancients  are  cuapectod 
bv  Casaubnn  (dr  Sat  Pars.  !,  5)  to  have  been  satyric 
"the  titles  uf  licvcn  of  his  satyrical  dramas,  and  oi  ten 
of  his  tragedies,  are  still  known .  The  extant  firagments 
of  his  pieces  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Urlicjas^ 
Boiu^  1884.  He  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  Isp 
ter  tragic  writer  of  the  Haine  name,  who  w  a.'s  a  native 
of  Syracuse. — III.  A  river,  which  falie  into  the  Euxine 
on  the  eastern  shore,  above  the  Promontoriimi  Herad*' 
um.  The  Greek  fom  of Iha  name  ia  'Axotoif,  HK^vrof. 
(Arrian,  Per.  Mar.  Svx.  l%0,  Blajic.>->IV.  An  his- 
torian nirntionedliy  the  scholiatit  on  Pindar  (0/  7,4"). 
Vossiiis  {Hi.st.  Gr.  4,  p  501)  supposes  htm  to  be  the 
snnip  with  the  .\eIiA  Us  alluded  to  by  Um  schohaiit  on 
Aratus  (s.  171) ;  but  Boeckh  throws  very  great  doubt 
on  the  whole  matter.  {BoecUi,  nd  Scku.  Find.  L  c, 
vol  il.  p  166  ) — V.  Ageneniof  AntiocbustbcOfetL 
( 1'/;/  Sujipiement.) 

Ai  iiAiA,  I.  a  district  ofThessaly,  so  named  from  the 
Achci  {nd.  Griecja).  It  embraced  more  than  Phthiotia, 
since  Herodotus  (7,  196)  makes  it  comprehend  the 
country  alon;^  the  .'\pidanu8.  Asuuniin^  this  .is  its 
western  limit,  we  may  consider  it  to  have  reached  as 
far  as  the  Sinus  Pelas^cua  and  Sinus  Maliacus  on  the 
east.  OTiinncTt,  7,  699.)  L.irelier  {Ih.'il  alfin-d. 
8,  7,  Tdl'lc  Gtogr.)  regards  .Mclilaa  us  iLc  hiiat  on 
tlic  west,  which  lies  considerably  east  of  the  Apida>- 
nuB.  That  Phthiotis  formed  oidy  part  of  Achaia,  ap> 
pears  evident  from  tbe  words  *  f  Scymnus  {v  604), 
'Eirr^r*  'A-^n.-o?  ;rcp<:?./0(  ^t*u.,-iK(,i  {(lOi!.  ud  loc  ). 
Horni>r  (7/  'i,  258)  UBes  tbe  Itriu  'A^auda  ac.  ^wpav, 
in  opposition  lo  Arfjos,  Wjiyo^,  and  tieema  to  indicate 
by  the  former,  according  tu  one  scholiast,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  according  to  another,  the  whole  country  oo> 
cii|iied  by  tile  Hellenes  (77)r  rtVci  'V-'/z^iuv  }i/v, 
Schtd.  1.1.  3,  T.'j). — II.  A  harbour  uii  tin:  northeastern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  in  his  Peri- 
phis  of  the  Euxme  (131,  Blanc.),  and  called  by  him 
Old  Aehma  (ri^v  ira3Uiidt»  'Kx*uov).   The  Greeks,  ae- 

ronVm;,'  to  f?tr;ibo  (41P).  had  a  tradllion,  that  the  inliab- 
itants  uf  this  place  were  ol  Grecian  origin,  and  natives 
of  the  Boeotian  Orchdmenus.  They  were  returning, 
it  seems,  finom  the  Trojan  war,  wluen,  mismng  \h3t 
way,  they  wandered  to  this  quarter  Appian  (B.  M. 
07,  10'-',  Schir  )  makes  tliein  to  have  bei  n  Acha-ana, 
but  in  other  respects  eoimides  with  Strabo.  Miillcr 
(Gesch.  HcUtn.  Stanu.u ,  cVe  ,  I.  '^%^)  supposes  tlM 
Greeks  to  have  purposely  altered  the  tros  name  of  tht 
people  in  question,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  Aekai 
(  A  \  a.  a/),  that  they  might  err-et  on  this  superstructure 
a  mere  edifice  of  fable — III.  A  country  of  the  Pelo» 
ponnesuB,  lying  along  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  northof 
Elis  and  Arcadia.  A  number  of  mountain-strearot, 
descending  from  the  ridges  of  Arcadia,  watered  this  re- 
gion, butt  ney  were  small  in  hi/e.  r^ndinaiiy  nierewinter- 
torrcnts.  Inc  coast  was  for  the  most  part  level,  and 
was  hence  exposed  to  frequent  innodatlotts.  It  had 
few  harbours  :  not  one  of  any  size,  or  secure  for  shipsi 
On  this  account  we  find,  that  of  the  cities  along  tno 
coast  of  Achaia,  none  became  iamou.s  fi>r  maritime  en- 
terprise. In  oUier  respects,  Achaia  may  be  ranked,  as 
to  extent,  fimitfnlness,  and  population,  among  the  mid> 
dling  countriew  of  Greece.  Its  principal  prcductions 
were  like  tho.'ie  of  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  jiame- 
ly,  oil,  wine,  and  com.  (Mannert,  8,  384. — Ilrrrrn*s 
Idetn,  &c.,  3,  37.)  Tbe  most  ancient  name  of  this 
region  was  .^gUlea  or  ^giaios,  hlyutHf,  **  tern- 
shore,"  derived  from  its  peculiar  situation.  It  em- 
braced originally  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  since  here 
Stood  the  eaity  capital  of  the  .figiaUi  or  iEgialenses. 
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The  origin  of  the  ^£gialii  appears  to  connect  them 
witit  the  ^reat  Ionic  race.  Iod,  t>uii  ui'  Xuthus,  come 
from  Attica,  according  to  the  received  accounts,  set- 
tied  in  thia  qiufter  (iW.  7,  l.—Strabo,  383),  obtain- 
ed in  marru«  the  daughter  of  King  Setimu,  and  fzom 
this  jh-riini  the  inhabitants  were  dt  nominated  iEfia- 
Icaa  louiaus.  Pausanias,  hawever^robably  from  oilier 
■oufcea  of  information,  makes  Xuthus,  not  Ion,  to 
have  aettled  here.  The  Pclasffi  appear  also  to  have 
^read  over  this  region,  and  to  have  gradually  blended 
with  the  primitive  inhabitants  into  one  romiaunity, 
under  the  name  of  Pelasgic  .ilgialcans  {Herod.  7,  94). 
Twelve  cities  now  arose,  the  capital  being  Hclice, 
founded  by  Ion.  At  the  ji<  rio(i  dC  the  Trojan  war, 
these  cities  were  subject  to  Uje  Achaiaiis,  iuid  ac- 
fcnuwlrilgc  1  tlic  sway  of  Agamemnon  as  the  head  ot' 
thai  race.  Matters  oontinoed  in  this  atato  until  the 
Dorian  invaaion  of  the  Peloponueaoa.  The  Aehieans, 
driven  by  the  Dorians  from  Argos  atid  Lateilainon,  i 
took,  refuge  in  .^Egialea,  under  tne  guidance  uf  Tua- 
tnenoa,  mm  of  QiMtee.  The  loflians  gave  their  new 
vmtera  anunwileaqM  necepUeii ;  a  battle  ensued,  the 
lontane  were  defeated,  and  ihut  up  in  Kelice ;  and  at 
Ia.sl  were  allowed  by  treaty  to  leave  this  cii  \  unniole.si- 
0(1,  on  condition  of  removing  entirely  from  their  former 
fit'tili  ruents.  They  migrated,  ilK-refuro,  tnio  Attiea 
{Paus.  7,  1),  but  soon  afler  left  this  latter  country'  for 
Asia  Minor  {vid.  Jones  and  Ionia).  The  Aclmuue>  now 
took  possession  of  the  vacated  territory,  and  changed 
tta  name  to  Acfaata.  Tiaamcuos  having  lallen  in  the 
war  with  the  loaians,  his  smis  and  the  other  leaibn 
divilr  l  the  land  among  themselves  by  lot,  'int!  lunce 
the  uld  diviiiion  uf  twelve  cantons  or  distriet.-i.  aa  well 
as  the  regal  form  of  guvcrmnent,  conttmu  d  until  the 
time  of  Qgygua  or  (%jnis.  {Siraiot  384. — Paua.  7, 
6. — Pt^yb.  2,  41.)  After  this  monarch's  decease, 
each  city  a>smri;'il  .i  ri'[iufilir-:iii  i^'uv  crniucnl.  The 
Doridiis,  from  the  very  fir«t,  haii  mule  several  attempts 
|p  drive  the  Acha-jus  from  their  newiy-acquired  pos- 
Session H,  and  luul  so  £ir  succeeded  as  to  wrest  from 
them  Sicyon,  with  ita  territory,  which  was  ever  after 
regarded  a.-i  .i  T)  >rian  state.  .Ml  f.irtlier  attempts  at 
conquest  were  unsuccessful,  from  the  defence  made 
by  the  Achaeans,  and  the  aid  alTorded  to  them  by  their 
Pelasgic  neighbours  in  Arcadia.  The  result  of  this 
was  an  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  Achnans  to  every- 
thiui,'  D.trian.  Hence  they  look  no  |)art  with  the  rest  | 
of  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes;  hence,  loo,  we  find 
them,  even  before  the  Pelopoiinesian  war,  in  alliance 
with  the  Athenians ;  thnutrh,  in  the  course  of  that  war, 
they  were  forced  to  remain  neutral,  or  else  at  timeti, 
from  a  consciousness  of  their  weakness,  to  admit  the 
Dorian  fleets  into  their  haibouis.  {Thucyd.  1,  111 
and  llft.->/d.  3,  !».— /d.  8,  8.— /d.  2,  ^4.)  The 
Aelue  in.s  |)re.-;erved  their  neutraUty  also  in  the  wars 
raised  by  the  ambition  of  Macedon ;  but  the  result 
proved  mesi  unfortunate.  The  succesxorx  of  Alex- 
tnder  seemed  to  consider  the  cities  of  Achaia  as 
fidr  booty,  and  what  they  spared  became  the  prey  of 
domeitie  tyrantrt  Even  afti>r  the  Pelofnmne.sus  had 
ceased  to  bo  the  theatre  of  war,  and  a  Macedonian 
garrison  was  merely  kept  at  the  Isthmus,  the  public 
troubles  seemed  only  on  the  increase  The  whole 
country,  too,  began  to  In-  infested  by  urcdatory  bands, 
whose  number.s  were  d.iily  augroenteci  by  the  8tar>'ing 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  At  length,  four  of  the  princi- 
alias  of  Aehata,  via.,  I^trc,  Dyme,  Tritea,  and 
Fharie,  formed  a  mutual  leasjuo  for  their  common  safe- 
ty. (Polyb.  2,  41.)  The  plan  succeeded,  and  soon 
ten  cities  were  numbered  in  Q»  alliance.  About 
twenty-five  years  aAer,  Sieyon  was  induced  to  join 
the  l^gue  by  the  exertions  of  Aratus.  and  he  himself 
was  choBi-n  eotnniander-in-rhicf  of  tin-  confi^derarv. 
All  the  more  important  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus 
gcadoBllj  joined  the  ooaliUon.  Sparta  alone  kept  aloof, 
andt  in  endeavouiing  to  enfofoa  her  compUanoe,  Ara- 


tus was  defeated  by  the  Laccdsmonian  monarch  C\c- 
oroenes.  The  Acharan  commander,  in  an  evil  Lour, 
called  in  the  aid  of  .Macedon  ;  for  tbmigh  he  succeeded 
by  these  means  in  driving  Cleomenes  uom  Sparta,  yet 
the  Macedonians  from  this  time  remained  at  the  head, 
of  tlie  league,  and  masters  of  the  PeloponncHUH. 
Aratus  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealous  policy  of 
PUfip.  The  troubles  that  ensued  gave  the  Koiiiann 
an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  (Jreecfik 
and  at  last  dorintb  was  destroyed,  and  the  Achsean 
league  annihil.ited  by  thes*-  in'W  invaders.  (I'lJ  .T!ti>- 
lia  and  Corinth.)  Mummius,  the  lloman  g>  leral, 
caused  the  walls  of  all  the  confederate  cities  to  itv  dc- 
nioHshetl,  and  the  inli.'diitant.s  to  be  deprived  c  1  i-vcry 
warlike  weajion.  The  land  was  nhm  converted  into  a 
IvoMian  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  ctitbra- 
cing,  besides  Achaia  proper,  all  the  rest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncsus,  together  With  all  the  eountiy  north  of  the 
1  i.sihmus,  excepting  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  .Maei  Jonl.i. 
(I  n/.  Epirus  and  Macedonia.)  The  dismantled  cilieit 
soon  became  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  lew, 
and  in  what  had  been  Achaia  proper  only  three  ieiDBiii> 
ed  in  later  times,  J^iriiim.  .^tgira,  and  Patnu.  In  out 
own  days,  llie  l.ist  alone  survive?^,  un<ler  thi'  name  of 
Palras.  The  entire  roatit  from  Corinth  to  PatraK 
ahows  only  one  place  that  desiervesthe  name  of  a  city, 
or,  rather,  a  large  village  ,  this  is  VostUui,  near  too 
nuns  of  the  ancient  J^gium.    (Manncrt,  8,  392.) 

.\rii\IcL's,  a  philosopher,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  Ethics.   {Ihog.  Laeri.  6,  f>9.) 

ActtAKKJE,  'Axapt  at  (or,  as  Stej^ianUB  Byxanttntta 
writes  the  name.  'A  jii/ii  n),  r>ne  of  the  most  iiiipurt.iiit 
boroughs  uf  Attica,  lymg  northwest  of  Athciii,  aiiJ 
north  of  Elcusis.  It  furnished  3000  heavy-armed  men 
as  its  quota  of  troops,  which,  on  the  supposition  that 
slaves  are  not  inelnded,  will  mdte  the  entire  popula- 
tion alwut  15,000  {Thuryd.  2.  ^Q.—MiUiwrl,  S.  '^m  ) 
This  large  number,  however,  did  not  all  dwell  in  vil- 
lages, but  were  scattered  over  the  borough,  which 
contained  some  of  the  finest  and  most  prndixUve  land 
in  Attiea.  From  a  sarcasm  of  Aristopliam  {Arharn. 
213.—//'  ihiil.  '.y.VZ,  .sc'///  ),we  leara,  that  main  of  l!if 
.-Vcfiarneuites  (  A^ufjt-Mv)  followed  the  business  ol  ch:ir- 
coal-burning.  This  borough  belonged  to  l\w  tribe 
(Eneis  (Om//r),  and  waa distant  60  Stadia  from  Aiheun. 
(Thucyd  2.  21  ) 
,  .\(  M  vTKf-,  a  friend  of  ..f^neas,  whoso  fidelity  was  so 
exemplary,  that  Fuhu  Achate*  became  a  proverb. 
{F,r^.  Mn.  l,8ia.) 

AcMBLSTnKs,  a  patronymic  given  to  tlie  Sirenr;  as 
daughters  of  Achclous.  {Omd,  Met.  5,  16. — 
GiertfT,  ad  loc.) 

AcuELocs,  I.  a  river  of  Epima,  now  the  A*pro 
Potamo,  or  "  White  River,*'  whidi  ^s  in  Mount  IMn- 
dus,  and,  after  dividing  Acamania  from  .^Etoli  i  {S/ml. 
450),  falls  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus.  It  was  a  large 
and  rapid  stream,  probabl)  ttie  largest  in  all  Greece, 
and  formed  at  its  mouth,  b^  depositions  of  mud  anti 
sand,  a  number  of  small  islands  called  Kehin.idr-s. 
The  god  of  til. s  ri\er  wa.s  the  tson  of  Oceamis  iiul 
Tethys,  or  of  the  Sun  and  Terra.  Fable  speaks  of  a 
contest  between  Hereules  and  Ae  river  god  for  the 
hand  of  Deianira  The  deity  of  the  .\rhe!iHis  .-i.s.mi- 
med  the  form  of  a  bull,  but  Mereules  was  vicloriouB 
and  tore  off  one  of  his  lionibi  His  opponent,  upon 
this,  having  received  a  horn  from  Amallheai  the  danghp' 
ter  of  Oeeanus,  gave  it  to  the  victor,  and  obtained  lile 
own  in  return.  Another  account  {Ovid,  Met  1).  03) 
makes  him  to  have  first  asstimed  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
and  afterward  that  of  a  l)ul!.  and  to  have  retired  in 
disgrace  into  the  bed  of  the  river  Thoas,  which  thenco- 
forward  was  denominated  Acheloiis.  A  third  version 
ol"  the  fable  hfates.  that  the  Naiads  took  tlie  liorn  of 
the  coniiuered  deity,  and,  after  filling  it  with  the  vari- 
ous productions  of  Uie  seasons,  gave  it  to  the  goddess 
of  plenty,  whanes  the  origin  of  the  tonm  «<)pM.  The  j 
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pk-n^rtJ         ill  hi.-tarv  an  pxpl.in.ition  of  this  Ic- 
tht  n»ex  Achelous  lo  have  laid  waste,  by 
1m  plains  of  Caly don  Thiii. 
coofosioQ  among  the  landmarks,  became 
a  of  eontinaal  wan  between  the  ^toliaiu 
aaJ  ArimiiikUi^  whose  Icrriforics  tho  river  divided 
M  abtfvt  auud.  until  Hercutes.  by  means  of  dikes,  rc- 
^tmmei  ka  tavagca,  and  made  the  course  of  the  stream 
uiifcr-3     Hi-ncc.  ait-nnJing  to  this  explanation,  the 
*rrj*i  nt  (JerK>ieJ  the  vvuidinjjs  of  the  stream,  and  the 
iicu  its  SiWtiLiiijf*  and  impetuosity,  while  the  teaniii^  olF 
•f  ihehfKB  RKf*  lo  the  tuniiog  away  of  a  part  ol  the 
walm  tiUkt  nwvr,  hj  moana  of  a  canal,  the  teralt  of 
whK-h  Irairuni^WMahown  in  the  fertility  that  succeed- 
ed   \^lha^  Sic  4.  85.)    The  Acheluud  liiust  have 
'a  river  of  great  antiquity  as  well  as 
tit  is  «ft«n  introduced  as  a  general  rep- 
nven,  atnd  b  IStewiae  frequently  u^ed 
{<  ihe  flnoeat  of  water    {Eu stalk  ad  11.21,  194  — 
Emrtf.  B*cck.  625. — /J.   AnJrom.    167. — Arisloph 
aSl— Meyae.  d4  77.  21,  194  )    The  reason 
lenilar  uae  of  the  term  will  be  found  in  tbo 
of  the  arhniiast.    The  Acheloiis  was  the  lar- 
(prst  riTrrin  Epirus  and.EtoIi  i,  in  which  (juarter  were 
the  cacij  aeUieaients  of  the  Pclasgic  race,  from  w  hom 
the  Greeks  derired  so  much  of  their  religion  and  niy- 
theia^.    Heoce  the  frequent  directions  of  the  Oracle 
il  DadiXM.  **to  sacrifice  to  the  Acheloiis,"  and  hence 
tfc       Tjt'  of  ihc  •stri'  jin  Uecaine  ;is!iociate(l  with  some 
of  tueir  oldest  religious  ntcs,  and  was  eventually  used 
in  Ae  laagoage  of  poetry  as  an  appeUntfon,  nat*  i^oxriv, 
fcr  the  elMDent  of  water  and  for  nvers,  as  stated  above 
('Ajf/j>>i   Tur  m^ycuav  v6up) — II.  There  was  an- 
other rirer  of  the  same  name,  of  which  nothing  farther 
m,  than  that,  aoeoidiiig  to  Pauaaniaa  (8, 38),  it 
ftaa  Moonl  Sipgrhis.   Himer,  in  relating  the 
•C  Niobe  (/?  24.  Gl.")),  speaks  of  the  desert 
in  Sipylus,  where  are  the  bed*  of  the  >,'od- 
dns-DTmphs.  who  danes  venaA  the  Achclous — III 
AmerocTlKmily.flowiiwiMnrLBmiB.  {StrabAS'i.) 

Amanrs,  a  bMoofh  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  in 
Attka     (A'r&4  B  —An.t(oph  F.rcUa.  360  ) 

At  Mitaos,  i.  a  river  of  Epinis.  rising  in  the  mount- 
In  the  wmiL  ti  die  ehun  of  Pinaus.  and  falling 
■mdw  Ionian  sea  near  Gfykjft  Ltmen  {TkotcvfAiu^p) 
k  As  eariy  part  of  its  eourse,  it  forms  the  Ptdu* 
Ackcru^ta  -  •:  and,  after  cinerixing 

£ma  thi:>  sheet  >>f  w.urr,  disappears  under  gTOuna« 
feea  whk'h  It  a^rain  rises  and  pursues  its  cousM  lo  the 
ana.    Strabo  (3:!4)  makes  mention  of  this  streara  only 
after  its  leaving  the  Palus  .Vchemsia,  and  appears  to 
hi"    't    1  ui)  I.- j  'l.iiiiti'd  with  the  previous  part  of  its 
CBonc     Thucydides,  on  the  other  hand  (1, 46),  would 
seem  to  have  miKiadentood  the  infennatHm  which  he 
had  received  respecting  it     His  account  is  certainly  a 
eatifii*r«3  oije,  and  ha»  given  rise  to  an  inaccuracy  in 
L» "AnTilWs  map    The  error  of  D'Anvillo  and  others 
cnnaita  in  placing  the  Pilus  Acbenisia  dinctiy  on  the 
tni  ihe  city  .<f  Kphyre  at  its  northeaatem  «• 
trrnii'  r  .  in  the  position  of  the  latfi  r  rontr  iilirting  the 
ver>  Word*  of  the  writer  on  whom  they  rely.  No 
othrr  anci--nt  .luthority  places  the  Palua  Achcrusia  on 
the  coast    FusKiiaa  (1,  17)  makea  the  marsh,  the 
n99r.  wi  Ihs  tHj,  l»h«Te  been  situated  in  the  interior 
of  Th#<*yvg|ii>  anllhe  mentions  also  the  stream  Co- 

£ua  («1iidk  fee  slyws  vAuft  uT(jt:TtaTaToi>),  as  being  in 
»suae  SNBiler.  He  likewise  states  it  as  his  opin- 
WKtf  that  BsiBer.  hiving  visited  tliese  rivers  in  the 
0Mner  of  bn  wanderings,  assigned  them,  on  account 
of  rh'  IT  ;  ^  -  .  .ir  nature  and  properties,  a  place  among 
the  nvers  of  iht  lower  worid.  The  poets  make  Ache- 
ran  to  have  bea  the  sea  of  Sol  and  Terra,  and  to 
c  brrn  /precipitated  into  the  infernal  regions,  and 
changed  into  a  river,  fur  having  supplied  the 
'  '  r  the  war  which  they  waged 
watea  wen  muddy  and  bit- , 


ter ;  and  it  was  the  stream  over  which  the  souls  of  the, 
dead  were  hrst  conveyed.  The  Acheron  is  repre^^cnt- 
od  under  the  form  of  an  oU  man  arrayed  in  a  humid 
vestment.  He  reclines  upon  an  um  of  a  dark  col- 
our. In  Virgil  and  later  poets  Acheron  sometimes 
designates  tlie  lower  world  — IT.  A  river  of  Unit- 
tium,  flowing  into  the  Marc  Tyrrhcnum  a  short  distance 
below  Fuidosia  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who  had 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Tarentincs.  lost  his  life  in  pass- 
ing this  river,  being  slain  by  a  Lucanian  exile.  He  had 
been  warned  by  an  oratMe  to  beware  of  the  .\chcrusian 
waters  and  the  city  Pandoaia,  hut  supposed  that  it  re- 
ferred to  Epirus  and  not  to  Italy.  (Jtutiiiy  IS.  S.— 
Lir.  8.  24.)— III.  A  river  of  Klis,  which  falls  into  the 
Alphcus  On  its  banks  were  temples  dedicated  to 
Ceres,  Proserpina,  an  I  Hades,  which  were  held  in  his^ 
veneration.  {Strdt.  344.>— IV.  A  river  of  Bithvun* 
near  the  cavern  Adwrasia,  and  in  ibe  vicinity  of  He- 
raclea.    {Apol/on.  Rhnd  2.  71,'j  ) 

AcHKRoNTiA,  I.  a  town  of  Bruttilun,  placed  by  Pliny 
on  the  river  Acheron  (Hia.  3,  6). — H.  A  city  of 
Lucania.  now  Aeerenza,  on  the  confines  of  Apulia. 
It  vras  situated  high  up  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and 
from  its  lofty  position  is  called  by  Horace  nidus  Ai  hi  - 
rurUia,  "the  nest  of  Acherontia."  Procopius  speaks 
of  it  as  a  strong  fortress  in  his  days.  {Hont.  OA.  9, 
4,  14,  el  schol.  ad  loc.—Prucon  3,  23  ) 

AcHERusLi.  I.  a  lake  in  Epirus,  into  which  tho 
.\cheron  flow.s  (Vul.  Aclienni  )  —  II.  Accordin;;  to 
some  modem  expounders  of  fable,  a  lake  in  Egypt, 
near  Memphis,  over  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  weia 
conveyed,  previous  to  their  being  judged  for  tlir  ac- 
tions of  their  pant  lives.  The  authority  cited  in  sup- 
port of  this  is  Diodorus  Siculus  (1,  92)  .V  proper 
examination  of  the  passage,  however,  will  lead  to  the 
following  conclusions :  1st,  that  no  name  Whatever  is 
yivcn  by  Dioiiorus  for  any  particular  lake  of  this  kinil  ; 
and,  2d,  that  each  district  of  Ej^pt  had  its  lake  for  tho 

Rurpose  mentioned  above,  and  that  there  was  not  mere- 
r  one  for  the  whole  of  JSgypL  {Dtod.  Sic.  1,92,  a 
We»9ehnff,  ad  toe.) — ^TIT.  A  cavern  in  Bithynia,  near 
the  city  of  Heracica  and  the  river  QxiHie,  probably  on 
the  verj-  spot  which  Arrian  (I'enpl.  Mar.  Eux.,  p. 
125,  cd.  Blaneard)  calls  Tyndaridc.  Xenophon  {An- 
ab.  6,  2)  names  the  whole  peninsula,  in'which  it  lies, 
the  Acherusian  Promontory.  This  cavern  was  two. 
stadia  in  depth,  and  was  regarded  liy  the  adjacent  in- 
habitants as  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  lower  world. 
Through  it  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus 
up  to  the  light  of  day  ;  a  fable  which  probably  owed 
its  origin  to  the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea  (DioJ.  Sic. 
14,  '.U  —Dionyn.  Pcnc^.  790,  et  Euslath.  ad.  loc.) 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (2,  730)  places  a  river,  with  the 
name  of  Acheron,  in  this  quarter.  TUs  slieam  was- 
afterward  called,  by  t!ie  people  of  Heraclea.  Soonautes 
{'LouvavTTir),  on  account  ol  their  fleet  having  been 
saved  near  it  from  a  stonn.  {Apollon.  Rhod.  2,  748, 
U  tekoL  ad  loe.)  Are  the  Acheron  and  the  Oxiaaa 
the  same  river  1 

Achillas,  I.  a  bishop  of  Alexandrea  from  A.D  31 1 
to  321.  His  martyrdom  is  commemorated  on  the  7th 
of  November. — II.  An  Alexandrean  priest,  baniebed 
with  AriuB,  319  A.D.  He  ded  to  Pahsstine.— IIL 
(Vtd.  Supplement.) 

.\c:tiii.LEA,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dorj-s- 
thenes,  or,  more  properly,  the  western  part  of  the  Dro- 
miu  ildUUts  insulated  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea.  (  VU. 
Dromiis  .A chillis  and  Lcuce  ) 

AcHiLLi:i8,  a  poem  of  Statius,  turning  on  the  story 
of  Achilles.    (Kid.  Statius  ) 

AcuiLLBs,  I.  a  son  of  the  Earth  {y  nr^K)^  unto 
whom  Jwio  fled  Ar  refuge  from  the  pursuits  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  who  persuaded  her  to  return  and  marry  that 
deity.  Jupiter,  grateful  for  this  service,  promised  him 
that  all  wno  bore  this  name  for  the  time  to  como 
should  be  illustiious  penooaaes.    {PiU.  Hepluut. 

11 
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apud  Phofmm,  Riblialh..  vol.  i..  p.  162,  ed.  Hckkrr.) 
— ^11.  The  pMceptor  of  Chiron  (jU.).<— III.  The  invent- 
or of  the  ofltncMOi  (Id  ), — IV.  A  «ni  of  Jupiter  and 

Lnmin  His  Iwauty  was  so  perfect,  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Pan,  he  bore  away  the  prize  from  every  com- 
petitor. Venus  was  so  oncndea  at  this  decision,  that 
she  inspired  Pan  with  a  finutJew  pttMon  fiir  tha  njinpli 
Ilcho,  and  also  wrought  a  hidixiiis  diang*  in  hi*  tmn 

Rcrson  {Id  ) — V.  A  son  of  Galatus,  rrmnrkablc  for 
is  light  coloured,  or,  rather,  whitish  hair  {Id.). — VI 
The  son  of  Peleue,  king  of  PhUiiotis  In  TliCMaly. 
His  mothfr's  name  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
Boute  dispute  anioni^  the  ancient  expounders  of  my- 
thology {Sekol  ad  A  poll.  Ehud  1.  5.^8),  although  the- 
more  numerous  authorities  are  in  favour  of  Thetis, 
one  of  the  fea-ddties.    According  to  Lycophron  (p. 
179).  Tlirtis  bprrtmc  the  mother  of  seven  nialf  rliil- 
drtfn  by  i\'leus,  six  of  whom  she  threw  into  the  fire, 
because,  as  Tzetzes  informs  us  in  his  scholia,  they 
were  not  of  the  lame  nature  with  bciself,  and  the 
treatment  the  had  reeei^ed  waa  imwoidiy  of  her  rank 
as  .n  ifi^i'tless.    Thr  srlioliast  on  Homer,  however  {P. 
16,  St),  i^tates,  that  Thetis  threw  her  children  into  the 
fire  in  order  to  aaeertun  whether  they  were  mortal  or 
nol,  the  goddon  aopporing  that  the  lire  would  consume 
what  waa  mortal  m  their  natures,  while  ahe  would 
prcBorve  what  was  immortal     Tlic  wcholia.st  aiMs, 
that  six  of  her  children  perished  hy  this  harsh  oxjieri- 
ment,  and  that  she  had,  in  like  m<inner,  thrown  the 
seventh,  after^^'ard  named  Achilles,  into  the  flames, 
whon  IVlcuB,  having  beheld  the  deed,  rescued  his  off- 
apring;  from  this  perilous  situation     Tzctzcs  {uln  sn- 
fra)  assigns  a  diiferent  motive  to  Thetis  in  the  case 
of  Achillea.   He  makea  her  to  have  been  desirous  of 
cnrfi'rrini.'  immortnlity  npoti  liim,  and  slates  that  with 
thia  view  iilie  anointixl  luiii  {tx^itv)  with  ambrosia 
during  (he  day,  and  threw  him  mto  tire  at  evening. 
PcleuK,  havinj^  discovered  the  goddeaa  in  the  act  of 
consigning  his  ehild  to  the  flamea,  eiied  out  with 
nlunn,  wln  rcujion  Thetis,  ah-in(!oninn[  the  object  she 
hafi  in  virw,  Joll  the  rourt  ol  I'elcus  and  rejomcd  the 
in  iijihs  of  the  oc.v:\n     \  )ictys  Crctcnsis  makes  Pcleus 
to  have  rescued  Achilles  from  the  fire  befim  any  part 
ofhia  body  had  been  injured  but  the  heel,  'l^^eteea, 
followi;i<;  the  authority  of  Apolloiloruw,  gives  his  first 
name  as  Ltgyron  {Af}-x'p<jv),  but  the  arroimt  of  Agn- 
meator,  cited  bv  the  same  scholiast,  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  current  tradition  mentioned  abov  c 
Agamestor  says,  that  the  first  name  given  to  Achilles 
w  .i.s  Pi/n.tnii.<  (Ut  jitfjao^),  i.  c,  "  saved  from  the  fire." 
W'lv.'.t  h  is  thus  f;ir  heen  stated  in  relation  to  Achilles, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  names  of  his  parents, 
Peleus  ami  Thetis,  i.s  liirectly  at  variance  with  the  au- 
thority of  Homer,  anil  miint  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  po.stlionieric  fahic     The  iioet  makes  Achilles 
say,  that  Thetis  had  no  other  child  but  himaelf ;  and 
though  a  daughter  of  f^leua,  named  Folydora,  ia  men> 
tionod  in  a  part  of  the  Iliad  (IR,  17.')'),  she  mu.st  have 
been,  accorJujg  to  the  best  commentaturH,  only  a  half 
water  of  the  hero.   (Compare  Htynr,  ad  loc.)  Eoually 
at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  the  bard,  is  the 
more  popular  fletkm,  that  Thetis  plunged  her  son  into 
the  waters  of    i  St ,      nd  by  that  immersion  render- 
ed the  whole  ot  hus  body  invulnerable,  except  the  heel 
hy  which  she  held  him.    On  this  subject  Homer  is  al- 
together ailent ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  protection  from 
6an£»er  would  MTe  derogated  too  much  from  the  char- 
acter I'f  !ii«  favourite  hero.    There  are  several  passa- 
ges in  ttie  Iliad  which  plainly  show,  that  the  poet  does 
not  a>crilie  to  AchiUes  the  posaeaaion  of  any  peculiar 
physical  defer>rf  ap\inst  the  chances  ofhattie  (Com- 
pare //.  20,  262:  ttf.  288:  and  esoccially,  21,  160, 
•where  Achilles  is  actually  wounded  by  Asteropeus.) 
The  cara  of  hia  education  waa  intraated,  acocnding  to 
the  common  anlhoiiliea,  to  the  oentmr  Chbon*  and  to 
Fhoenis,  aon  of  Amijntor.  Homer,  bowcrer,  mantiona 


Phfrnlx  as  his  first  instnicier  (//.  9.  481,  ^f7o  ),  while 
from  another  paaaage  {U.  11,  831)  it  would  appear, 
that  tihe  young  cMeSain  merely  iewnad  from  the  cen- 
taur the  principlefi  of  the  healing  art.    Those,  how- 
ever, who  pay  more  repard  in  this  case  to  the  stativ 
ments  of  other  writers,  make  Chiron  to  have  had 
cha^  of  Aduilea  first,  and  to  have  fed  him  on  tba 
marrow  of  wild  animab:  aecordinf  to  Libamua,  on 
that  of  lions,  but  according  to  the  compiler  of  the 
EtymtA.  Mag.,  on  that  of  stags.    (Compare  Bayle, 
Dtct.  JfiaC  1,  68.)   Chiron  is  said  to  have  given  blm 
the  name  of  Ach$Ue»  {'AxtXXev(),  from  the  cireum* 
stance  of  his  food  being  unlike  that  of  the  rest  of  men 
(li  pm.,  and  X'^V'  "jniflus  qmbut  vetcuntur  hcmt- 
nea").    Other  etymologies  are  also  given;  but  laort 
likely  none  are  true     (Compare,  on  this  part  of  our 
subject,    tlic    E/i/mnl.   Mn^  - — Plitl.   Hrphtrst.  apud 
J'hottum,  Ihblioth  ,  vol  i  ,  p  \f>'Z,  ed  Brkkcr. — Hcyne, 
ad  II.  1,  I  — Wns.sf Tiling,  ad  srhol.  in  II  1,  p  130 
Cakhas  having  predicted,  when  Achillea  had  attained 
the  age  of  nine  yeara,  tint  Troy  eeuld  not  he  taken 
without  him,  Thetis,  well  aware  that  her  son,  if  ho 
joined  that  expedition,  was  desti'xU  to  perish,  sent 
him,  disguised  m  female  attire,  to  tne  court  of  Ljoom- 
edea,  king  of  the  ialand  of  Sejrros,  'or  the  purpoae 
ofhmng  concealed  there.  A  dimcu  Uy,  however,  arises 
in  this  part  of  the  narrative,  on  account  of  the  enrlv 
age  of  Acliilles  when  he  was  sent  to  Scyros.  whu  h 
can  only  be  ohvialied  by  siippofiing,  that  he  reniaiued 
several  years  concealed  in  the  island,  and  that  the 
Trojan  war  occupied  many  years  in  preparation .  (Com- 
pare the  rentarks  of  H'l/nr,  ad  Apnllod  ,  I  r.,  p.  3l6. 
and  GrubcT,  Wortcrbuch  dcr  ailclatstschen  Mytholngic 
und  Religion,  vol.  i.,  p.  88.)   At  the  eoart  of  Lycom- 
edes,  he  received  the  name  of  Pyrrha  (ITr/V-a.  *' Ru- 
fa"),  from  his  golden  locks,  and  became  the  father  of 
Neoptolcmus  by  DeTdamia,  one  of  the  monarch's 
daughters.   (ApoUod.  t.  e.)   In  thia  atate  of  conceal- 
ment Achillea  remained,  ttntil  diacovered  by  I'lyai^, 
who  came  to  the  ifsfanil  in  the  disgtiise  of  a  travelling 
merchant.    The  chieftain  of  Ithaca  ottered,  it  seems, 
various  articlea  of  ftiMdo  attifO  fbr  sale,  and  mingled 
with  them  acme  jneees  of  armour.  On  a  audden  mast 
lirinff  given  with  a  trumpet,  AchiOee  diaeorered  him- 
self by  seizing  upon  the  arms.    {ApoUod.  I.  c. — Sta- 
ttua,  AchtU.  2,  201.)    The  young  warrior  then  joined 
the  army  against  Troy.    This  account,  however,  of 
the  concealment  of  AchiUes  is  contradicted  by  the  ex- 
press authority  of  Homer,  who  represents  him  as  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  Trojan  \\:it  from  the  court  of 
his  father.    {R.  9,  439.)    As  regards  the  forces  which 
he  brought  witli  him,  the  poet  makes  them  to  havB 
come  from  the  I'ela.siriaii  Argos,  froTn  Alun.  Alope.  and 
'J'rachis,  and  speaks  of  thciii  as  those  who  possifssed 
Phihia  and  Hellas,  and  who  w  ere  called  MyrmidoneSi 
Helieoea,  and  Achal.    (iZ.  2,  681,  sMy.)  HeiMM, 
aceonling  to  Heyne,  the  sway  of  Addllea  extended 
from  Traehis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  (Eta,  as  far  as  the 
river  Enipens.  where  PharMhis  was  situated,  and 
thence  to  the  Pencus. — The  (J reeks,  having  made 
good  their  landing  on  the  shores  of  Troaa,  proved  so 
superior  to  the  enemy  as  to  compel  them  to  aeek  shel- 
ter within  their  walls.    (Thuryd  1,  11  )    No  sooner 
was  this  done  than  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  turn 
their  prindpal  attention  to  the  raeena  of  aupportmg 
their  numerous  forces.    A  part  of  the  army  was  there- 
fore sent  to  cultivate  the  rich  vales  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  then  abandoned  bv  their  inhabitants  on 
account  of  the  incursions  of  Ibo  barbarians  firom  tho 
interior.   {Tkueyd.  iM  avvra.)   But  the  Oreeian  tas 
my.  beinp  weakened  by  tnis  Frparation  of  its  force, 
could  no  longer  deter  the  Trojans  from  apain  takitig 
the  fir  l  i  n  r  [>r<  .  [  St  sucTonrs  and  supplies  from  being 
sent  into  the  city.    Thus  th^  siege  was  protracted  to 
the  length  of  ten  yean.   Ihiring  a  ^reat  part  of  tU« 
time,  Aduflea  waa  employed  in  icaaenmg  tlw  Tcaoaiw 
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•f  Km  the  mlurtton  of  Um  tributary  cities  of 
AmMmat.  With  a  fleet  of  eleven  reaael*  he  rav- 
9f«i  the  eoajts  of  Mysia,  made  frequent  disembarca- 

ji  of  h\*  forces,  aiiil  succoedeil  eventually  in  dc- 
ttaivuig  eiev«a  ctLiva,  ^int^ny  which,  accurding  tu 
were  Hypoplscuui  Tbebc,  !>_>  nicsMus, 
sod  Pedaatia.  and  in  laying  waste  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
(Coaipare  Homer,  II.  9.  323.)    Among  the  spoils  of 
L^rniessus,  Acbilli-*   oht.iiiK-d  llic  l>faatiliil  Hri.st'is. 
n^iik.  at  tbe  taking  of  Thebe,  Cbiyseis  the  daughter 
•f  Cksywea^  a  priest  of  ApoUo  at  Chryn,  beeame  the 
priie  of  Ajamciiifion.     A  pestilence  shortly  after  ap- 
peared m  lh,c  Grecian  caiap,  itiid  C»LleIia,»,  encouraged 
by  tbe  prodoed  protection  of  Achilles,  ventured  to 
mvim*  it  >o  AgMKmnon's  detention  of  the  daughter 
«f  Chrrwai,  whom  her  ftther  had  endeavmtmd  to  ran- 
S<KO,  b^t  i;i  vain      Tht;  rnon.irt  h,  iilthon^^h  deeply  of- 
fendrd,  v\i«  c*»Mipcli«' J  .il  l.i>t  to  surreiuier  hit*  captive, 
but.  a«  an  act  of  retaliation,  and  to  testify  his  resent- 
mmn,  he  dBprtrad  AcbiUea  of  firiseis.    Hence  arose 
''the  aeger  of  th»  son  of  Pele«M,**  on  which  \m  based 

\\  u'Tirri  of  iho  lliaJ  Aehllles  on  hi.s  part  withdrew 
hi»  lorres  from  the  contest,  mid  zivithcr  priiyerii,  iiur 
hHw  Hiie,  nor  direct  offers  of  reconciliation,  couched 
in  the  mn*  teiD|itlii|f  and  flattering  terms  (iZ.  8, 119, 
etff  )i.eaB)dhid«mlunitoi«tttnitothefieId.  Axnonfr 
other  t^i ill the  niunirch  proniiscd  Itirn,  if  he  would 
is>Tgel  the  injurioii.H  trealjnent  which  he  had  received, 
the  kmA  of  one  uf  hi>i  daughtcSB,  and  the  sovereignty 
•f  XYcn  cities  of  the  Peltwonneeus.  {U.  0,  143  and 
149  )  The  death  of  his  fiiend  Patroelus,  however, 
by  the  hand  of  Hector  {Vi  IH,  8-1,  mijij  ),  roused  him 
at  length  to  action  and  revenge,  and  a  reconciliation 
b»<ring  thereupon  taken  place  Mtwcen  the  two  Grecian 
bidsiii.  Bhseu  was  restored.  (//.  19,  78.  soiq. — Id. 
916,  M^^  )  ^Vs  th«9  arms  of  Achilles,  having  been 
Wxjm  i'lirix  lun,  Ii.ul  l>eei>nie  the  prize  of  Hretor, 
Vttkan.  at  tine  ra:|uest  ol  Theti.-<.  fai>ncated  a  suit  of 
■qpenetrable  armour  for  her  hon  {U.  18,  468,  s^ff.) 
Arrayed  in  this.  Achilles  took  the  field,  and  aAer  a 
grrai  »tauirhter  of  tbe  Trojans,  and  a  contest  with  the 
god  of  tUe  .Se-,iiiia.TLit'r,  liy  whose  waters  he  was  nearly 
ovenrbelmed.  met  Hector,  chased  him  thrice  around 
ih*  waMe  of  Troy,  and  finally  slew  him  by  the  ud  of 
Minerva  2^.  136,  s**//  )    Aecording  to  Hfwner 

(/?.  24,  14,  ^^^^^  ),  Achilles  draj/ged  the  corpse  of  Hec- 
tor, at  hi*  chariot-wheels,  thnce  round  the  tomb  of 
i^iaoctus  and  from  the  lancuage  of  the  poet,  bo 
waiild  apftear  to  have  done  una  for  aerefal  days  in 
*.»  cv«'i;'<n  Virjjril.  hiivvever.  iniikoa  Achilles  to  have 
dra^^d  the  body  uf  liectur  twice  round  the  walls  of 
Tivy.  [a  this  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman  poet  fol- 
ne  of  thteCjMie,  or  dee  Tragic  writem.  (flryiur, 
.  18,  md  JBm.  1.)   The  corpse  of  the  Ttojan 

hero  was  at  last  yielJed  up  to  the  tears  and  suppliea- 
tions  of  Pn^m*  who  had  cume  fur  that  purpose  tu  the 
tent  of  Achillaiv  ud  a  truce  was  granted  Uie  Trojans 
tm  the  parfci— nee  of  the  fnnend  obeeqoies.  (/Z.  34, 
88B. — M.  M9.)  Achilles  did  not  long  survive  his  11- 
lastricijs  opponf  .it.  Some  aeeoiint.s  inako  him  to  have 
(hed  tbe  tiiy  aJier  lieclor  was  siaiu.  The  common 
auttMrities,  howetwri  inlerpoee  the  combats  with  Pen- 
thwiW  and  Memnon  previous  to  his  death.  (Com- 
pare Hfync,  Excura.  19.  ad  JEn..  1. — Qiunt.  Smtftn. 
I.  21.  teqti  .  Aecorilin:»  In  tlie  more  reeeivt  d  aecoiint, 
as  it  i»  i^co  by  tbe  scholiast  on  Lycophron  (r.  369), 
and  also  by  Dietys  Crateneb  and  Dares  PhrygitM, 
Achill*?*,  bavin:'  ^^-f-omr  enamonri-il  of  Polyxena,  the 
daughter  of  hnjun.  »ignUied  to  thi?  monarch  that  he 
WKHilil  in  rxne  his  ally  on  condition  of  receiving  her 
hnad  ia  miniy.  Priam  contented,  and  the  parties 
hwBV  «oae  fir  that  purpose  to  the  temple  of  the 
ThyraDr**.!'!  Aelii!]<  s  was  treaeherously  slain 

by  Paris,      ho  li>i  cuucealed  hiiu^'lf  there,  being 
wounded  l>y  lum  i»ttb  an  arrow  in  the  heel.  Another 
,  xviated  by  Aietinna,  mahea  him  to  have  been 


slain  (in  accordance  with  Hector's  prophecy.  H.  21, 
453),  in  the  Sc«an  gate,  while  niehing  into  the  city. 
Hyginue  atatee  that  Achilles  went  round  the  walls  of 

Troy  l>oastin^  of  hi«  exploit  m  h  imml;  slain  Hector, 
until  Apollo,  in  anger,  assumed  the  ionn  of  Fari^,  and 
ilew  him  with  an  arrow  {Hygin.  fob.  107),  but,  with 
surprising  inconsistency,  he  mentions  in  another  place 
{fah.  1 10),  that  he  was  slain  by  Deipbobus  and  Alex- 
ander of  Paris.  The  schoUast  on  jACOphron,  riled 
ubuvu,  says  that  the  Trojans  would  not  give  up  the 
corpse  or  Aehllles  ontil  the  Gredta  had  reetoml  the 
various  presents  with  which  Priam  had  rctleenuc!  the 
dead  body  ul  Hector.  The  ashc<(  of  the  hero  were 
mingled  in  a  ^rolden  urn  with  those  of  Patroelus,  and 
the  prooaontory  of  Sigvum  is  said  to  mark  the  place 
when  both  lepoae.  A  tomb  was  here  erected  to  hi* 
memory,  and  near  it  Thetis  caused  funeral  games  to 
be  celebrated  in  honour  of  her  son,  which  wore  after- 
ward annually  observed  by  a  decree  of  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  {vxd.  Sipsum.)  It  ia  aaid,  that,  after  the  ta* 
king  of  Troy,  the  ghost  of  AeMllee  appeared  to  the 
trreeks.  and  demanded  of  them  Polyxena,  w!u»  was 
accordingly  Kaerificed  on  his  tomb  by  his  son  I\<.<oplo- 
Icmus,  or  Pyrrhus.  {Eurip.  Hcc.  35,  seqq — Sencc. 
Troad.  Idl..— Ovid,  ifc<.  13,  441,  Mff-— ^.  Caiai. 
14  )  Another  aeeoant  makes  the  Tmjan  prmoess  to 
have  killed  herself  throunh  crief  at  Lis  loss.  (TtetUtf 
ad  Lyeopkr.  333. — i^htlosiraitu,  Hcrtttca.,  p.  714,  ed, 
Morrllus.)  The  Thessalians,  in  accordance  with  the 
oracle  just  mentioned,  erected  a  temple  to  his  memory 
at  Signnm,  and  rendered  him  divine  honours.  Kvery 
y<  ir  they  hrought  thither  two  hoUs, One  white  and  the 
other  biack.  crowned  with  gariancU,  and  along  with 
thein  some  of  the  water  of  the  Sperchius.  (GniKcr, 
WorUrb.  der  altclas$tachen  Mythologte,  vol.  i  .  p.  4s.) 
Another  and  still  stranger  tradition  informs  us,  that 
.^ehiilr-.s  snrvived  the  fall  ofTroy  and  married  Ki  !<  n  ; 
hut  others  niiuiiliiin  that  this  union  took  place  aticr  ids 
death,  in  the  island  of  Leuee,  where  many  of  the  an* 
cient  heroes  lived  in  a  scpamtr  elysium  (md  I^eucc). 
\\T»cn  v\chilles  was  younij.  I>i.<  mother  asked  him 
whether  he  prefernd  a  lony  lite  spent  in  ohsinirity,  or 
a  brief  existence  of  military  glory.  He  decided  in 
favonr  of  the  latter.  (Compare  11.  9,  410,  seqn  ) 
Some  ages  after  tlie  Trojan  war.  Alexander,  in  tlio 
course  of  his  inarch  inl<J  the  Last,  ollered  sacrilices  on 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  expressed  his  admiration  as 
well  of  the  hero,  as  of  the  bud  whom  he  had  foond  to 
immoitalise  hia  name.  (J^tterei,  Ktf.  Aiaumi.  15.) 
— VH.  Tatius,  a  native  of  Alexandrea.  romnumiy  as- 
signed to  the  second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  best  critics,  however,  such  as  Huet,  Char- 
don  la  Rochette,  Conyt  and  Jaeobe,  make  him  to  have 
flourished  afterthe  time  of  Heliedonu.  ihioe  they  haw 
discovered  in  him  what  they  consider  manifest  imita- 
tions of  the  latter  writer.  Nay,  if  it  be  true  that  Mu- 
sieus,  whom  he  has  also  imitated,  composed  hie  pOMDI 
of  Hero  and  Leander  before  430  or  450  of  our  era, 
we  must  then  place  Achilles  Tatiua  even  a*  low  as  the 
middle  of  ttie  5lh  century.  {Sr.hoell,  Hist.  LiU.  Gr. 
6,  331.)  According  toSuidas,  ho  became,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  a  Christian  and  bishop.  But  as  the 
lexicographer  makes  no  mention  of  his  episcopal  see, 
and  as  Phot  ins,  who  speaks  in  three  different  places  of 
liiui.  i.-<  tilenl  on  this  head,  it  ni.iy  b<-  permitted  us  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  Suidas's  statement.  {I'hotii 
Bihltoihte.^viill.  i.,  p  33.  ed.  BMer  —Jd.  ibid.,  p.  50  — 
Id.  ilnd  ,  p  66.)  Equally  unworthy  of  reliance  would 
appear  to  he  another  remark  of  the  same  Icxicoprapber, 
that  Achilles  Tatius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  hphrre 
If  this  were  correct,  we  ought  to  {ntt  him  one  or  two 
eenturiee  earlier,  inasmueh  aa  Finmeas,  a  I<atin  writer 
of  till-  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  cites  the  "  Spliere 
of  Achilles.  '  {Astron.  4,  10.)  Suidas,  however, 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  discriminate  very  nicely  ba> 
tweenpenona  bearing  the  same  name,  here  confoonds 
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Yarn  with  iho  author  of  the  "  Introduction  to  tlie  Phcc- 
nomena  of  Aratus"  {vid.  No.  VIII  ).  Achilles  Talius 
is  the  author  of  a  romance,  entitled,  T«2  Hard  Aev- 
KtTT-riv  Kol  KXtro^wvra,  "  The  loves  of  Lcncippc  and 
Clitophon,"  as  it  is  commonly  translated.  Nome  crit- 
ics, such  as  Huet  and  Saumaise,  have  preferred  it  to 
the  work  of  Heliodorus  ;  but  Villoison,  Coray,  Wyt- 
tenbach,  Passow,  Villcmain,  and  Schoell,  restore  the 
prc-onjincnce  to  the  latter  {Schoell^  HUt.  Ltlt.  Gr., 
vol.  vi.,  p  233  — Foreign  Quarterly  Revtae,  No  9^  p 
131 ,)  "  The  !x>ok,"  says  Villcmain,  "  is  written  under 
an  ioiluence  altogether  pagan,  and  in  constant  allusion 
to  the  voluptuous  fables  of  mythology."  The  remark 
is  perfectly  correct  Pictures  of  the  utmost  licen- 
tiousness, and  traces  of  everything  that  is  iiifauiuus  in 
ancient  manners,  are  seen  througnout.  Unchaste  in 
imagination,  and  coarse  in  sentiment,  the  atithor  has 
matte  his  hero  despise  at  once  the  laws  of  morality 
and  those  of  love  Clitophon  is  a  human  body,  unin- 
formed by  the  human  soul,  but  delivered  up  to  all  the 
instincts  of  nature  and  the  senses.  He  neither  com- 
mands respect  by  his  courage  nor  ofTection  by  his 
constancy  Struggling,  however,  in  the  writer's  mind, 
some  finer  ideas  may  be  seen  wandering  through  the 
gloom,  and  some  pure  and  loAy  aspirations  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  chaos  of  animal  instincts  and  de- 
sires. His  I^cucippe  glides  like  a  spirit  runoiig  actors 
of  mere  flesh  and  blood.  Patient,  high-minded,  re- 
signed, and  firm,  she  endures  adversity  with  grace ; 
preserving,  throughout  the  helplessness  and  tempta- 
tions of  captivity,  irreproachable  purity,  and  constancy 
imchangeable.  The  critics,  while  visiting  with  proper 
severity  the  sins  both  of  the  author  and  the  man,  do 
not  refuse  to  render  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
work.  It  poNKCsses  interest,  variety,  probability,  and 
simplicity.  *•  The  Romance  of  AchilU-s  Tatius,"  says 
Villcmain,  "  purified  as  it  should  be,  will  appear  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  in  the  collection  of  the  Greek 
Romances.  The  adventures  it  relates  present  a  preg- 
nant variety  ;  the  succession  of  incidfnts  is-  rapid  ;  its 
wonders  are  natural ;  and  its  style,  although  some- 
what affected,  is  not  wanting  in  spirit  and  effect." 
Photius  also,  as  rigorous  in  morals  as  a  bishop  should 
be,  praises  warmly  the  elegance  of  the  style,  observ- 
ing that  the  .luthor's  periods  are  ])rrri«e,  clear,  and  cu- 
phonous.  {Forrifrn  Quarterly  Rcvicu\  No.  9»p.  131.) 
Saumaise  was  of  opinion,  that  Achilles  Tatms  had 
given  to  the  world  two  several  editions  of  his  romance, 
and  that  some  of  the  manuscripts  which  remain  be- 
long to  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  while  others 
supply  us  with  the  production  in  its  revised  state.  Ja- 
cobs, however,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  edition,  has 
shown  that  the  variations  in  the  manuficriptis,  which 
gave  rise  to  this  opinion,  are  to  be  ascribril  solely  to 
the  negligence  of  copyists,  as  they  occur  only  in  those 
words  which  have  some  resemblance  to  others,  and  in 
which  it  was  easy  to  err.  Few  works,  moreover,  were 
as  often  copied  as  this  of  Achilles  Tatius.  The  best 
edit  ion  is  ihat'of  Jacobs,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1821,  in 
which  may  be  seen  a  very  just,  though  unfavourable, 
critique  on  the  editions  of  Saumaise  and  Bnden,  the 
former  of  which  appeared  in  1640,  12mo,  Ln/^d.  Bat., 
and  the  latter  in  1776,  8vo,  Lips.  A  French  version 
of  the  work  is  given  in  the  "  Collection  dcs  Romans 
Grccs,  traduifs  cn  FrarK^ais;  arcc  dcs  notes,  par  MM. 
Courier,  Larcher,  et  aulres  Hellenisles,"  lA  vols. 
16mo,  Paris,  1822-1828.  —  VIII.  Tatius.  an  astro- 
nomical writer,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  century,  since  he  is  quoted  by  Firmicus 
{Astron.  4^  10),  who  wrote  alwut  the  middle  of  the 
same  century.  Suidas  confounds  him  with  the  indi- 
vidual mentioned  in  No.  VII.  \Vc  possess,  under  the 
title  of  Ehayuytf  tic  f<l  'Apurov  ^aiv6pa<a,  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Phipnomcna  of  Aratus,"  a  frairmcnt  of 
his  work  on  the  sphere.  This  fragment  is  given  in  the 
Vranologia  of  Pctavius  (Pctau),  Paris,  1630,  fol 
14 


AcHiLLlrM,  a  town  on  the  Cimmerian  DoKpon.R, 
where  anciently  was  a  temple  of  Achilles.  It  lay  i.i-ar 
the  modem  Busckuk.    {Manncrt,  4j  326.) 

AcHii.T.Kiis,  L  a  rehtion  of  Zenobia,  invested  with 
the  purjjle  by  the  peonlr  of  Palmyra,  when  they  revolt- 
ed from  Aurelian.  (Vopisc.)  Zosimus  calls  him  An- 
tiochus  (1,  60).  —  II.  A  Roman  commander,  in  the 
reign  of  Dioclcsian,  who  assumed  the  purple  in  Egypt. 
The  emperor  marched  against  him«  shut  him  up  in 
Alexandrci,  and  took  the  place  after  a  siege  of  eight 
months.    Achilleus  was  put  to  death,  having  been  ex' 

t)oscd  to  lions,  and  Alexandrea  was  given  up  to  pii* 
age     {Oros.  7^  ^—Aurel.  Vict,  de  Cas.,  c.  39.) 

AcHivi,  properly  f^jx  aking,  the  name  of  the  Achaean 
race  (A;totO()  Latiiiiztd.  Its  derivation  through  the 
.£olic  dialect  is  marked  by  the  digammatcd  sound  of 
the  letter  v  ('A;fa<Fo<).  This  appellation  was  gener- 
ally applied  by  the  Roman  poets,  especially  Virgil,  as 
a  name  for  the  whole  Greek  nsition,  in  imitation  of  the 
Homeric  usage.  In  legal  strictness  it  should  have 
been  confined  by  the  Romans  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Achaia. 

AcHLYs.  Vid.  Supplement. 
ArHMKT.  Vid.  Supplement. 
AcHOhius.  Vid.  Supplement. 
AcicHORius,  a  general  with  Drcnnus  in  the  expe- 
dition which  the  Gauls  undertook  n^'aiti»>t  Pieonia. 
{Paus.  lOj  19.)  He  was  chosen  by  lirenuus  as  his 
lieutenant,  or,  rather,  as  a  kind  of  colleague,  which  of- 
fice tbo  name  itself,  in  the  original  language  of  the 
Gauls,  is  said  to  designate.  Thus  the  true  Gallic  ap- 
pellation was  Kikhvuiaour,  or  Akihkouiaour,  which  the 
Greeks  softened  into  KiX*^pto(  \  Diod.  Sic. /rag  lib. 
22 — vol.  ix.,  p.  301.  ed.  Bip.)  and  'A««;twp/of  (Paus. 
10,  19).  and  which  they  mistook  for  a  proper  name. 
(Compare  Thierry,  Histotre  dcs  Gavlois,  vol.  L,  p.  U-V 
and  Oiren's  Welsh  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Cycviawr.)  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (/.  e.)  makes  Cichorius  to  have  succeed- 
ed Drcnnus. 

AciDALiA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  a  fountain  of 
the  same  name  at  Orchomenus,  in  Dccotia,  iNicicd  lo 
her.    The  Graces  bathed  in  this  fountain. 

ArinlNTs.     Vid.  Supplement. 

Acili'a,  L  gens,  a  plebeian  family  of  Rome,  of  whom 
many  medals  arc  extant^  (Rasche,  Lex.  Ret  Num., 
vol.  1^  col.  42  )  The  name  of  this  old  and  distinguish- 
ed line  occurs  five  times  in  the  consular  fasti,  during 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  twelve  times  in  those  uf 
the  empire,  down  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  (Sigon. 
Fast.  Cons.)  Tbo  two  most  celebrated  branches  of 
the  house  were  those  of  Acilius  Glabrio  and  Acilius 
Balbus. — II.  Lei,  a  law  introduced  by  Acilius  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  fiSG.  for  the  planting  of  five  colonies 
along  the  coast  of  Italy,  two  at  the  mouths  of  the  Vul- 
tumus  and  Litcnius,  one  at  Puteoli,  one  at  Salernum, 
and  one  at  Buxentum.  (Liu.  32,  29.) —  III.  Calpur- 
nia  Lex  (introduced  A.I'  C.  686).  excluded  from  the 
senate,  and  from  all  ])ublic  employments,  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  bribery  at  elections.  Cicero  calls 
it  merely  Calpirnia  Lex,  but  others  Aeilia  Calpurma 
Lex.  {Enusli,  Ind.  I^g.) — IV.  Lex,  a  law  introdu- 
ced A.U.C.  683.  by  the  consul  Manius  Acilius  Gla- 
brio, relative  to  actions  de  jtecumis  rcpctundis.  It  de- 
termined the  forms  of  proceeding,  and  the  penalties 
to  be  inflicted.    (Compare  Erncsti,  Ind.  Leg.) 

AriLics.  L  a  Roman,  who  wrote  a  work  in  Greek 
on  the  history  of  his  country,  and  commentaries  on 
the  twelve  tables.  He  lived  lU  C.  210.  and  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Cnto's.  His  history  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  an  individual  named  Claudius,  and  was  enti- 
tled, in  this  latter  language,  A  nnales  A  nltenses.  ( Vcss. 
Hist.  Gr.  li  iOJ — II.  QuintUB,  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner, about  20Q  B.C.,  for  distributing  among  the  new 
colonics  the  conquered  lands  along  the  Po. — III  A 
tribune,  author  of  the  law  respecting  the  maritime  col- 
I  onies.    {Vid.  Acili*  II.)— JV.  Ghbrio  M.,  a  cotik;;! 
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w«i  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Naaica.  A.TT.C  5(51.  and  the 
n&jaemt  of  Antiochus  at  Thcrmopjla;.    {Ltv.  35, 
S4—U  36,  19.) — V   (ll.ihrii)  M.,  ton  of  the  preco- 
«  decemvir.    He  built  a  temple  to  Pietv,  in  fUU 
nnt  of  a  tow  wldeli  hie  fitlier  hod  msoe 
%btuig  against  Antiofhus.    Hi-  rrrrtoil  also  a  inMt'fl 
ftitae  {statuam  auratam)  to  his  father,  the  first  of  the 
kind  fver  nern  at  Rom*-   (  Val.  Max.  2, 5. — Ltv.  40, 34. 
Compare  Htuc^  md  loc.}—\'l.  A  coiuul,  A.U.C.  684, 
apemted  to  socci^  Lticulhis  in  the  management 
of  the  Mifhrulntic  w:ir     {C:r.  tn  Verr.  7.61  )  -VII. 
Ariftla  Mwiuis  a  lieutenant  under  Til)eriu«  in  Gaul, 
A-D  19,  and  afterward  consul.    He  was  roused  from 
a  tmtce  by  the  flanacs  of  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  he 
bad  been  laid  as  a  corpse,  but  coulo  not  be  rescued, 
(p,,  7.      — r.;/    Mo  J-   I,  8)— Vlir.  Son  of  the 
prr»(£ii^  consul  under  Claudius,  A.D.  M. — IX.  A 
eownl  wA  M.  Ulpian  Trajanu,  ibiB  mbBequcnt  em- 
peror    Hp  was  inducoil  to  engage  with  wild  t>e.ist'i 
in  the  arvna.  and,  proving  successful,  was  put  to  dcatii 
by  Domitisn,  who  -was  jealous  of  his  strength. 

Acisif,  now  the  Agrtt  a  river  of  Lucania,  riling 
aev  AMfinam  Mnnieam,  and  &lling  into  the  Bbau 
Tarrntinus.    Near  its  mouth  stood  Henelea 
Aa>Dvxv8.     Vtd.  Supplement. 

;  a  Sicilian  ahephenl,  son  of  Faunus  and  the 
Bjaiph  iitamtbitk.  He  gained  the  affections  of  Gala- 
taa.  ml  ham  ma]  Polyphcmne,  through  jealousy,  crush- 
ed ¥ti  ro>  .!c^th  with  a  fragment  of  rock,  which  he 
burkti  upon  him.  Acis  was  changed  into  a  stream, 
wlucb  retained  his  name.  Accordmg  to  Servius  {ad 
Virf,  Edag.  9, 3S)  ii  waa  alao  called  Aciliua.  Ctuva- 
implaeea  k  aboot  two  miles  ^stant  from  the  modem 
Castdhy  Hi  Acci.  Fazctliis.  however,  without  rmu-Ii 
irastKi.  assigns  the  name  of  Acis  to  the  Fiume  Frcdtin, 
TaartniTut.  Sir  Richard  Hoarc  describes  the 
of  CtnveriBS  as  a  limpid  though  small  stream, 
rtory  of  Acts  is  given  by  Ovid(ifie/.  13,  750,  wy  .) 
AcoETts.  Vtd.  Supplement. 
AcoMiailTrs  Vtd.  Nicetas. 
.XroTfTics,  a  youth  of  Cca,  who,  when  ho  went  to 
Deloa  to  sacrifice  to  Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippc, 
a  beantifiil  vir^,  and,  being  unable  to  obt^n  her,  by 
reason  of  hi*  pi")\ortv.  Ijad  recourse  to  a  Rtrataijein 
A  sacved  law  obljged  every  one  to  fulfil  whatever 
imrie*  they  had  made  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess ; 
mi  Acontius  having  procurefl  nn  apple  or  quince, 
WT«<e  on  it  the  foUowin?  words  :  •■  I  swear  by  Diana 
T  '.^i!'  T-i-l  Aron'iu^  "  Tliis  he  threw  before  Ikt  T!ie 
nurse  t«iok  it  up,  and  handed  it  to  Cydippc,  who  read 
alflp^J  the  iiwCTiptioTi,  and  then  threw  the  apple  away. 
.\ftcr  some  time,  when  Cydippe's  father  was  about  to 
ifi-ve  her  in  marriage  to  another,  she  was  taken  ill  jut>l 
before  the  nuptial  ceremony,  .\contius  thereupon  has- 
tened to  Athene,  and,  the  Delphic  oracle  having  deda- 
i«d  thai  the  ittnesa  of  Cydippe  waa  the punuliment  of 
her  p^-rjury,  Xhf  p  irtii w  ere  onilad, 
At'ists.  Vid  ijui>|>kiiicnt. 
ArftA,  I.  a  Tillaee  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
(jPtnt^.,  p.  4M.>— if.  A  promontoiy  and  tovmof  Scyth* 
m  Minfff,  now  JStfnu  or  OVfesmo. 

-KrasAbTNi.  one  r>f  the  five  divisions  of  Syracuse, 
nnnv  frocij  the  wild  pear-trees  with 
r<nnih6  {tixp»(,  a  tcild  fttr-tree).  It 
caikd  the  citadel  of  Syraclue,  bat  in* 
correctly,  sMMxigh  a  strongly  fortified  quarter.  It  wae 
very  thirdly  mbibited.  and  enntained  many  fine  builil- 
uaMj  yie'xtnj  oiJy  to  tJrtygia.    (Laporte  J}u  Thai, 
m  St'rah  ,  >cil  2  ,p  358.  not  3.  French  trm^.)  As 
ivfjanla  Che  ntriation  of  Achradina,  and  its  aspect  in 
BMire  modem  times,  compare  Siciitburn,  Travels  in 
tit  Ttro  Strthti,  :i.         (Firi,rh  (ransl  ).  and  OSttift 
it  Slim  tt  Ongne  Syracusarum,  p.  49,  teqq. 
AelLMA.     Vti  Supplement. 
AsrxAirHJiiA.  a  eity  of  Dceotia,  situate  on  Mount 
^oaa«  towarda  the  northeast  extremity  of  the  Lake  Co- 
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piis.  Tt  was  founded  cither  by  Athamas,  or  by  .^eras- 
pheus,  a  son  of  Apollo.  Pausanias  calls  the  place 
Acnephnium  (9,  29.— Compare  Sleph.  Bft.  9.  e.). 

AoKAOALiiDA    Fid.  Cwnallid». 

AckloAR.  f.  mie  Greek  name  of  Agrigentum. — \l. 
.\  river  in  Sicily,  on  which  Agrigentum  was  situate. 
It  gave  its  Greek  name  to  the  dtj.  The  modem 
name  ia  San  Abuse.  {MtamerU  9,  S.  SM.)— III.  An 
engraver  on  atlver,  whose  country  and  age  arc  both 
uncertain.  He  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (33,  12,  55),  w  ho 
speaks  of  cups  of  his  workmanship,  adumed  with 
?<rulptured  work,  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Dacchue 
at  Rhodes.    His  hunting  pieces  on  cnpa  were  veij 

famous.    (Stltig,  Ihct.  Art  s  r  ) 

AcBATTs,  a  freedman  of  iSero,  sent  into  Asia  to 
I  phiiidcr  the  temples  of  the  trods.  w  hich  commiRsion  he 
executed  readily,  being,  according  to  Tacitus  (viaa. 
15,  45),  cuicumque  fagttio  promphu."  Secundua 
Carinas  was  joined  with  him  on  this  occasion,  v  '-.nTu 
Lipsius  {ad  TiU.  I.  r.)  Buspects  to  be  the  sanit.  v.  tth 
the  Carinas  sent  into  exile  {Dio  Casstus,  69,  20)  by 
the  Emperor  Caligoia,  for  declaiming  against  tyianta. 
Compare  Juven^T,  904. 

Ac-RiDoriitr.i,  an  -fvthiopi.an  nation,  who  fed  upon 
j  locusts.    Diodoruii  Siculus  (3,  2«)  says,  that  they 
I  never  lived  beyond  their  40th  year,  and  that  they  then 
j  perished miBenibly,beinga{ttaeked  by Bwarnwof winged 
I  lice  {TrrrpuTol  <^eipt^),  wluch  iseOed  forth  ftooi  their 
skin.    The  arcoiuit  ;;iven  of  fheir  diet  is  much  moro 
j  probable.    The  lucuitt  in  eaiil  to  be  a  very  common  and 
palatable  foo<I  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  after  having 
I  Men  dried  in  the  sun.  iniia  is  thought  by  eome  to  have 
'  oonetituted  the  food  of  the  Tsntelitcs  on  the  occasion 
inrntioncd  in  E,Todiis  (IR.  I  I)     "\^^•flseling  (arf  Diod. 
Ute.  3,  28)  is  of  this  opinion,    liut  the  *aimm  of  Mo> 
see  evidently  mean  fiMtb,  aa  (he  reeled  veinon  haa 
leodeied  the  woid. 

AcKiON,  a  Locrian,  waa a  Pythagorean  phili  'snphi  r ; 
ho  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximum  (8,  7)  im  ier  tho 
1  name  of  Arion,  which  is  a  false  reading  instead  ui  Ac- 
rion.    {Cic.  Ftn.  5,  9.) 

AcBisioNKis,  a  patronymic  appellation  given  to 
Danae,  as  daughter  of  Aerisins.  (Virp.  JEn.  7,  410, 
and  Strnu-i,  ad  ) 

AcRisioNiAoKs,  a  patronymic  of  Perseus,  from  his 
I  grandfather  Acrisius.    {Ovtd,  Met.  5,  v.  70.) 

AcRisius,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  .\rgos,  by  Ocalcsa, 
daughter  of  Mantincus.  Ho  was  bom  at  the  same 
birth  as  J'rcetus,  with  whom  it  is  said  that  he  ipi arnd- 
Icd  even  in  his  mother's  womb.  After  man^  disaen- 
'  sions,  Prvetus  was  driven  from  Argos.  Acnaiue  had 
Danae  by  Eurydice.  daughter  of  Locedcmon  ;  and  an 
oracle  haviiiir  declared  lliat  he  should  lose  hifl  life  by 
the  hand  of  his  [rr.mdson,  he  endeavoured  to  frur>trat« 

the  prediction  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  dau^ter,  in 
I  order  to  prevent  her  becoming  a  mother  (aid.  Danae). 

I  His  efTorfs  fule*!  of  Kuerpps.  .ind  he  wm  eventually 
'  killed  by  I'cnjeus,  «oii  ot  Danae  uiid  .lupitcr.  .Acrisi- 
us, it  seems,  had  been  attracted  to  I.arissa  hy  the  re- 
!  poite  which  had  reached  him  of  the  prowess  of  Peiw 
eene.  At  Lartssa,  Pereena,  wiehing  to  ahow  hia  akill 
in  throwini:  a  quoit,  killed  an  old  man  who  proved  to 
Imj  his  praiidtather,  whom  he  knew  not,  and  thus  the 
oracle  was  fulfilled  Acrisius  reigned  about  31  years. 
{Hygm,  fab.  63.— Owd,  Ma.  4»  /ah.  l%.—HmiU.  3, 
ed  W.—ApoUod.  2,  2.  &e.— Paaa.  2,  18,  &c.— Fid. 
Danae,  Perseus,  Polydectcs.) 

AcBiTAS,  a  promontory  of  Messenia,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.   (Plin.  4, 6.— Mela,  2,  3.)    Now  Cape  Galto. 

AcROATHOs,  «r  AcROTHdeii.  The  name  of  .\croathoa 
properly  denotea  the  promontory  of  the  peninsula  of 
Athos,  now  Cape  MonU  Sanio-  It  is  tlie  lower  one 
of  the  two,  the  upper  one  beititr  railed  Nymphaeum 
(Ptomontorium).  By  Acrothoum  (or  Acrothoi)  ia 
meant  a  town  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  situate  somo 
distance  up  the  mountain,  and  of  which  Mela  oboervat 
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(2, 3),  that  the  inhabitants  wprc  euppoecd  to  live  be- 
yond the  usual  time  allotted  tu  man  (Cooipue  7*Au- 
eyd.  4,  109  — Scylax,  p.  26.— ^t^pA.  Bjfz,  :  "Atfwf. 
—Stmb.  cjnt.  Ub.  7,331.) 

A  r  K  ocMAiwUi  or  AoBOCBKAVim  MlMltM.  VU.  Ce- 
raunia. 

Acsoeomnmnrflt  ahighhill,  overhanging'  the  city  of 
Corint?i,  on  which  was  f^rocttnl  a  citadel,  r billed  also  by 
the  8ami>  najiie.  i  liis  situation  was  »o  important  a 
one  as  to  be  styled  by  Philip  the  fetters  ut"  Cirt  uci 
The  fomeM  was  auipriscd  by  Antigonas«  but  recover- 
ed in  a  brilliant  maiuicr  by  Aratui.  ( 8triA.  8, 380. — 
Paus.  2,  A.—Plui.  Vxl.  Aral  — Stat.  Tkeh.  7,  v.  106.) 
•*  The  Acrocorinthus,  or  Acropoh^  of  Corinth,"  ob- 
serves Dodwell,  "  is  on«  <lf  the  fmrst  objects  in 
Greece,  and,  if  proper^  garriioiied,  would  \)e  a  plac« 
of  great  attength  and  importancA.  It  aboonda  with 
excellent  water,  is  in  niont  parts  precipitous,  and  there 
b  only  one  spot  (tvm  which  it  can  be  annoyed  with  ar- 
tillery. This  is  a  p  ( )  i  1 1 1  od  rock,  at  a  fern  hundred  yards 
to  the  southwest  of  it,  from  whence  it  was  battered  by 
Mohammed  II.  Before  the  introduction  of  artillcr}', 
it  ilci-tiM'd  ahnost  impregnable,  and  }iad  never  been 
taken  except  by  treachery  or  surprise.  Owing  to  its 
natural  strength,  a  small  number  of  men  was  deemed 
■ufTicient  to  ^.Mrri.son  it  ;  and  in  tfic  time  ol"  Aratus, 
according  to  i'lularch,  it  was  dt-fcndcd  b)  100  buldiers, 
60  dogs,  and  as  many  keepers.  It  was  surrounded 
with  a  wall  by  Oleomenes.  It  shoots  up  aaaiesticaUy 
fiwn  the  plain  to  a  considerable  height,  and  forma  a 
conspicuous  nlijt'ot  at  a  groat  di.stance  :  it  is  cliarly 
seen  from  Atheuti,  from  wiiich  it  iti  nut  lead  than  furty- 
four  miles  in  a  dinn  t  line.  Strabo  affirms  that  it  is 
3  1>2  stadia  in  perpendicular  height,  but  that  the  ascent 
to  the  top  is  80  stadia  by  the  road,  the  dreoitons  in* 
flections  of  which  rendrr  lliif!  no  cxtrav.iir.-iiit  cumputa- 
tion.  The  Acrocorinthus  contains  within  its  walls  a 
town  and  three  mosques.  Athenieus  commends  the 
water  in  the  Acrucorinthus  as  the  most  salubrious  in 
Greece.  It  was  at  this  fount  that  Pegasus  was  drink- 
ing when  taken  by  Bellerophi>n  "  (Doilinil,  vol.  2, 
p.  187.)  All  modem  travellers  who  have  vi^iitt  d  this 
spot,  give  a  glowing  description  of  the  view  obtained 
from  the  ri<I^(v  Ccosuit,  in  particular,  Clarke'*  Trav- 
els, vol.  6,  p.  7,'jO. 

AcKox,  I.  a  king  of  the  Cssninensps,  w  hom  Roniu- 
luaslew  in  battle,  after  the  aliair  of  the  Sabine  women. 
His  arms  were  dedicated  to  Jopiter  Feietrins,  and  bis 
subjects  were  incorporated  with  the  Roman  people 
{Plui.  Vti.  Rom.)  Propertius  styles  him  C<tntnus 
Acron.  from  the  name  of  liis  city  and  peC|)le  (4,  10,  7), 
and  also  HtrcuUtu  (4, 10, 9),  nom  the  diaunstancc 
of  all  the  Sabine  laoe  tracing  their  Ascent  fiom  Her- 
cules or  Sancus — II  .\  relrhratrd  physician  of  Agri- 
gentum  in  .Sirdy.  cuntempurury  with  Kiopeduoles 
fDli;^.  Laert.  8,  65).  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  havmg 
been  at  Athens  during  the  time  of  the  preat  pi.tguc, 
which  occurred  B.C.  430.  Ho  aided  llui  Atlunians 
on  th  it  occasion,  by  causing  large  fires  to  be  kindird 
in  their  sireeto.  (PkU,  It,  et  Om.  383.)  Acrun  i^ 
generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  aeet  of  Em- 
pirirs  or  Kxprrtmcntali.^t.'!  (P.^trud  Cal.  Isac  37*) 
As  lluri  sflioul  of  medicine,  however,  had  a  much  la- 
ter date,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  merely  one  of  the 
class  of  physicians  called  ittpiodswui,  who  did  not 
conliiie  tnraiBelves  to  mere  Iheory,  but  went  round 
and  visited  patieiils.  His  contempt  for  the  mysterious 
charlatanism  of  Empedocles  drew  upon  him  toe  hatred 
of  that  philosopher  A  i  least  it  is  lair  to  suppose  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  their  enndi y  Arron  wrote,  ac- 
cordins:  to  Suidas.  a  treatise  lu  Done  (Jrttk,  on  the 
hi  '  J  .irt,  and  another  on  diet.  He  appears  also, 
from  tiie  words  of  the  lexicographer,  to  have  tumed 
his  attention  in  some  degree  to  the  iiolltience  of  cli- 
mate. (Con,'!iiIt  f^prrnmi  Hint  Mxl  1,  273  )— III 
Hdcuius  Arron.  an  ancient  runimcntator.  The  peri'xl 
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wht^n  he  lived  is  uncertain :  he  is  thought,  howt  vtr,  la 
have  been  later  than  Scrvius.  Acron's  scholia  on 
Horace  liave  descended  to  us  in  part,  or  at  least  only 
a  part  wttt  ev«r  puMished.  They  are  Tslnahle  on  ac- 
count of  their  containin^r  tlte  remarks  of  C.  ..Cmilius, 
Julius  Modestus,  and  Q.  Terenlius  .Scauius,  the  oldest 
commentators  on  Horace.  Acron  also  wrote  scholia 
on  Terence,  which  axe  cited  by  Charisius.  but  they 
have  not  reached  us.  Some  critics  ascribe  to  him  the 
^oholia  which  we  hsf*  OH  Ffeniwi.  {SehotU,  HUt. 
LtU,  Rom.  3, 326.) 

AcbopSus,  in  a  special  seuM,  file  citadel  of  Atbena, 
an  account  <tf  whiflh  will  b«  fivcn  under  tlie  wtidlie 
Athens*. 

AcKOPOLiTA.    Vid.  Supplement. 
AcaoTATQs,  I.  son  of  Cleemenea,  king  of  Sparta, 
died  before  his  fhther,  leaving  a  son  caltea  Areas,  who 

contcnih^d  for  the  crown  with  Cli  onymus  his  uncle, 
and  obtained  it  through  the  suiTragcK  of  the  senate. 
Cleonymus,  in  his  disappointment,  called  in  Pyrrhua 
of  Epirus.  (Pau*.  3,  G.—Plut.  tit.  Pyrrh.—Pavs. 
1,  13.)  —  II.  A  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Areus,  and 
j^'randiion  of  the  [(receding.  He  rcjjrncd  unc  j «  ar 
Before  asceitding  the  throne,  he  distinguished  hiuutelf 
by  courageously  defending  Sparta  against  I^yrrhuaL 
(Plut  rit^  Pi/i  rk.) 

Ai  KuTuoL  M.    Vid.  Acroathos. 

Acta  or  Acte,  strictly  speaking,  a  beach  or  f^hore 
on  which  the  waves  break,  from  uyut  "to  brtak." 
According  to  Apollodorus  (.S/rpA.  B.  ».  o.  'Asr?),  th^ 
primitive  n  irir  of  Attica  \sa.s  A^r)■y  {Aclf).  froni  the 
circumHtatxT  of  two  of  its  sides  being  wasihed  by  the 
sea.  The  name  is  also  applied  by  Thucydides  to  that 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  AUmm  which  is  below  Uie  ci^ 
of  Sane  and  indo&g  it.  Bciidis  Sane,  the  historian 
mentions  fn  ,  other  dtie*  ae  being  situate  upon  it. 
(Thucyd.  4,  109.) 

AcTAioK,  a  celebrated  hunter,  son  of  Aristcus  and 
Autonoe  the  daughter  of  Cadnma.  Having  inadver- 
tently, on  one  occasion,  seen  Diana  bathing,  he  was 
changed  by  the  m>dilc.>^3  into  a  slag,  and  was  hunt<  d 
down  and  killed  by  his  own  hounds.  (Ou.  Met.  3,  155, 
aeqq.)  The  scene  of  the  fable  is  laid  by  the  potrta  at 
Gar^aphia,  a  fountain  of  Ba<otia,  on  Motmt  Cithir- 
ron.  aliout  a  miJe  and  a  half  from  Platica.  From  a 
curiou-s  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (4,81),  a  suspi- 
cion arises,  that  the  story  of  Action  is  a  oomiption  of 
some  eartter  tradition,  resnecting  the  fiite  of  an  Intra- 
d»  r  into  the  niystcrii^s  of  Diana.  WcKbi  lin^'s  expla- 
nation does  not  aptiear  satisfactory,  althou^  it  may 
serv  c  as  a  clew  to  the  tru«  one.  ( Wesfefinv,  «d  Jhod. 
Sic.  I.  c.) 

AcTMVt,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  according  to  the 
ancient  writers.  He  was  succeeded  ly  (  ecrops,  to 
whom  he  hail  given  one  of  his  daughters  in  marnage, 
{Paus.  1,  2.— Clem.  Alex.  1.  321.)  He  b  called  tw 
some  ActHion.  {Sfmh.  397  — Httiyocr.  a.  'Aar^. 
— Consult  Stebeiis,  ml  Pans.  I.  c.) 

Acte,  a  freed  woman  of  Asiatic  origin.  Suetonius 
( Vu.  Ncr.  28)  iflfoims  us,  that  Nero,  at  one  time,  waa 
on  the  |M)int  of  maldng  her  his  wife,  having  suborned 
certain  indlvidii.-il^?  of  coii.sular  rank  to  tcKtify.  li  titter 
oath,  that  she  was  descended  from  Attalus.  I'lotu  a 
passage  in  Tacitus  {Ann.  14,  2)  it  would  appear,  that 
Seneca  introduced  this  female  to  the  notice  of  the 
tyrant,  in  order  to  counteract,  by  her  meaiui,  the  dread- 
ed ascendenqr  of  Agrippina.  (Compare  JXe  Cat*. 
61,7.) 

ActTa,  games  renewed  hy  Aagnslns  in  comun  m- 

oration  of  his  victory  at  Actium.  They  arc  alt*o  styled 
Ludi  Actiaei  hy  the  L,iiin  writers, and  were  celebrated 
in  the  uuhurhs  of  Nicopolis  Strabo  makes  ihem  ti» 
have  been  quinquennial.  PrevionBly,  however,  to  tho 
battle  of  Actinm  diey  occurred  every  three  yoara. 
(Strab.  7,  32.5  ) 
AcTjn.  one  of  the  Heliadcs,  or  olTspring  of  the  Sun, 
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vfai  «MnM^  lo  Diodonit  Sifluhw  (5>  57),  nifiatod 
Rho6f  iala  Egypt,  iMindM  Hdiq^oli*,  and 

ti»  EgTpdaiu  astrology.    The  same  writer 
tiot  the  Grreks,  having  lost  by  a  deluge  nearly 
il  tkr^  oMBiOTnia  of  previoua  events,  *™*«™f  ^pumnt 
:/  thnr  cUifli  19  tile  mveatitio  of  the  acietiM  m  ooe*- 
bon.  aod  ailoirol  tlw  Egyptiuu  to  arrogate  H  to  tbrat- 
«ri«cs.    Wesseling  coiundeni  thid  a  men'  fable,  baeed 
m  the  — vaaitj  of  the  Greeks,  who,  it  u  well 
kavn,  ivMrted  M  nMBj  «f  the  taaaat  traditions,  and 
in  tin*  CiV,  fc-r  rxamplc,  mnxlc  that  pass  from  Greece 
tat4>  :a.iiich  came  in  reality  from  Egj'pt  to 

Grfce«.    ( ffV-M.  ad  Dvni.  Sic.  I.  c.) 

Acmian,  aeeovdinA  to  Diodoms  Siculus  (I,  60), 
«  Vt^  af  JEthiopia,  who  eonqnered  Egypt  ami  de- 
ihroorJ  Ajusts.  He  'x.xa  retn.irkahli-  for  his  modern* 
liua  tt^wini*  his  new  subjccu,  as  wrll  an  for  his  jus* 
tie*  Ukl  eijuity.  All  t)M  nUiers  and  inalefarlors,  too, 
Mae  paSeeted  fim  mwwtj  put  of  the  kingdom,  «i)d» 
kariBf  had  ibMr  noaes  cot  off,  were  esldilMMd  hi 
TtLawcoiuri,  a  city  wliich  he  had  founded  for  the  pur- 
fMt  of  r«ceiviiiiT  th«<ui.  Wo  must  read,  no  doubt, 
vkli8ta|>hens  an«J  Wcas^tng,  in  the  text  dTDillderus, 
'Su^im)^  iast«ad  of  'Afiaaig,  for  the  successor  of 
.\pnt«  cannot  here  be  meant  Who  the  Actisancs  of 
DioJoruj  was,  3pjj<-ar>4  to  be  undetermined.  Accord- 
iof  to  WcMeling;  i^ad  ioc.)^  Strabo  is  the  only  other 
wBler  fkM  make«  mention  of  hhn.    (Siraia,  769.) 

\  —?•  ]»,  ori^in  dly  the  name  of  a  small  neck  of 
'^i,  cx^d  Act«  (  A^Tif),  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Stsoi  .\mbracius,  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  Anacto- 
mm  had  eeeoted  a  amail  temple  in  hcmwur  of  ApoUo. 

the  ontef  mde  of  tine  eene  prMnontovy 
h^r^iour.  the  us:i.  J  rendezvous  of  vessels  which  JiJ  not 
wiA  lo  enter  liic  b.iy.  Scylax  (p.  13)  calls  tliis  har- 
bour Act*.  ThucyJidLS,  however,  applies  this  name 
to  the  tas^  itsell  Polybius  (4,  63)  imikee  nention 
•f  the  Impk,  mdcr  the  appellatioti  of  Aetfann,  and 
speaks  of  tt  a«  belonging  to  the  Acamanians.  Actiuni 
beramie  fmaQs.  in  a  later  i^e*  ibr  the  dccinivo  victory 
»  Lijh  A  j^'u>tLi>  gained  in  tuo  quarter  over  the  fleet  of 
M-arc  .VjxIoqv.  rtom  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the 
Roeoxa  wnttT*,  Aetrain  appears  to  nave  been,  about 
tbt  tjoK  L<attle,  nothing  more  than  a  temple  on 

a  he:;bl.  witit  s  small  harbour  below.  The  conqueror 
leavtiticd  the  sacred  edifice,  and  very  probably  a  num- 
hrr  of  small  boildings  be^an  after  this  to  arise  in  tlie  vi- 
dniity  of  the  temple.  {Strak.325. — Suekrn  Vtl.  Auff. 
17— Ck  rp  eld  fim.  16,9.)  Hence  Stmbo  (451) 
applies  to  it  the  epithet  of  x<^ov.  It  never,  however, 
heene  a  regular  dtj,  althou^  an  inattendve  feeder 
»v7uld  be  '.i'wely  to  forra  this  npmion  from  the  language 
of  Mela  {i,  3 1  aad  Piiay  (4,  1).  Both  these  writers, 
however,  in  &ct,  confound  it  with  Nicopolis.  There 
an  no  ctacae  of  the  tea^  at  Uie  piwwit  day,  but 
nwnuesMe  tend  eoae  remauu  of  ib»  l^rpodrome 
and  Stadium  More  within  the  Sinus  Amhracius 
{Gulf  of  Aria)  lies  the  snuit  village  of  Azto.  Hence 
probably,  acconiing  to  Mannort,  originated  the  error 
at  I/AjmBe,  who  fklaces  Actium,  in  contradiction  to 
el  wwiwK  anthorities,  at  some  distance  within  the 
^7  (V  I  Xi r>>poiij^ end ceoipaieJircjHier^ 8,70.— 
P<Mg«<cyi£,  a,  445.) 

Aciira,  a  samame  of  ApoBo,  firoin  AjdSmt,  %Aeie 
he  hai  ^  temple.    {Virg.  .En.  R,  r  704.) 
At-nr  «  N»rirs.    Vid.  AUus  Navius. 
AcToi,  ii<  Lilher  of  Meno^us,  and  grandfiither  of 
Patrocl^s  «b&  u  hence  called  Actorides.   The  birth 
of  Actor  ■  by  some  pboed  in  Loinie,  bj  oUwrt  hi 
Tbessaly.  .Ks  a  Th,'s-.'Jian,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Mrnnidun  iuid  Pisidia,  the  daughter  of  .Eo- 
his.  and  hushand  of  .E<rina,  daughter  of  the  Asopus  ; 
•ad  ta  hew  eoaecded  his  kingdom,  on  aocoiant  of  the 
sMfiOB  of  tm  «oQs,  to  PflcDs.    (0».  TritL  I,  9.) 
Cunsu/f,  on  thediflcn  iit  irulividuals  of tfdl  iUllHV  the 
MMiis  of^€fm,  ad  Apollod,  3,  13. 


AoTORiDBs,  J.  a  patronjudiS  given  to  Pitradlie, 
gmadeon  of  Actor    (Omd,  Mtt.  18,  fah.  1  .)--II.  Hm 

sons  of  Actor  and  Moiione.    (  Vtd.  IlulionideB.) 

AcTORic^.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

AcTVAime.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Acouo.    YU.  Sii^lement. 

AovHsiiuB.    FfdL  SoDpIement. 

AcusilIus,  a  Greek  historian,  bom  r.;  Ar  y  m,  and 
who  lived,  according  to  Josephus  {contr.  Ap.  I,  2),  a 
short  time  pireviouatothe  Persian  invasion  of  Greece, 
being  a  contemporary  of  Cadmus  of  Milrtu.s  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Grnralo^^tcs,"  in  which  he 
gave  the  origin  of  the  principal  royal  lines  among  hie 
countrymen.  He  made  historic  tiiaee  commence  with 
FhoMnena,  eon  at  Inaehne,  and  he  leeikoiied  l€SO 
years  from  him  to  the  first  Olympiad,  or  776  B.C. 
We  have  onlv  a  few  fragments  of  his  worit,  collected 
by  Sturz,  and^ placed  by  him  at  tlie  end  of  thoee  of 
Pheiecgrdes,  published  at  Gera,  ad  ed.,  1684. 

AcirnoTrs,  M.,  an  andent  eomie  writer,  anihor  of 

various  pieces,  entitled,  Lcvnc.iy  Gcinin!.  liaottii,  cVc., 
and  ascribed  by  tmiue  to  Pluutus.  (i^'oss.  de  Fvet. 
Lot.  c.  1.) 

Ad  Aquas,  ad  AqvIuas,  6lc.,  a  form  common  to 
very  many  names  of  places.  The  Roman  legions,  on 
many  occasions,  when  stopping  or  cncampin<^  in  any 
quarter,  did  not  find  any  habit^on  or  settlement  by 
which  the  place  in  question  might  he  designated,  and 
therefore  selected  {or  ihi.s  purjwse  some  natural  object, 
or  Humc  peculiar  feature  in  the  adjaceul  scenery.  Thus 
Ad  A/iuas  indicated  a  spot  near  which  there  was  water, 
or  an  eocam^ent  near  water,  dte.  Another  form  of 
common  occurrence  is  that  which  denotes  the  nmnber 
uf  miles  on  any  Roman  road.  Thus,  Ad  Quartum, 
"  at  the  fourth  iiulc-Htonc,"  supply  lofidem.  So  also. 
Ad  Quintum,  Ad  Dccimum,  ^c. 

Ada,  the  eiater  of  Artinaiiia.  She  manied  Hi- 
drieus,  her  brother  (eueh  nniona  being  eUowed  among 
the  Corians),  and,  after  the  death  of  Artemisia,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Caria,  and  reigned  seven  yean 
conjointly  with  her  husbattd.  On  the  death  of  Hip 
dricus  she  reigned  four  yean  Imiger,  but  was  then 
driven  from  her  dominions  by  Hxodarus,  the  youngest 
t'lu  r  brothers,  who  had  obtained  the  aid  of  the  fSatrap 
Urontobates.  Alexander  the  Great  afterward  restored 
her  to  her  throne.  Shift  waa  the  iaat  queen  «f  Ceiia. 
(Quint.  Curt.  2,  8.) 

Adad,  an  Assyrian  deity,  supposed  to  be  the  gun. 
Macrobius  {Sal  1,  23)  states,  that  the  name  Adad 
means  "  One"  {Umu),  and  that  the  goddeae  AdaqpOie 
wae  aangnedtotiiiadeity^aehieeponee,  thefimnerrei^ 
resenting  the  Sun,  and  the  Inttrr  the  Earth.  He  also 
mentions,  that  the  efEgy  of  Adad  wa-s  represented  with 
rays  inclining  downward,  whereas  they  extend  upward 
from  ttiat  of  Adaigatia.  Saiden  {jie  Diia- SyrUt  c.  ^ 
aynt,  1)  thinke  that  Maerobitie  mnit  be  in  error  when 

ho  makes  Adad  equi  itciil  t  •  '  Onr,*' and  tliat  he  must 
have  confounded  il  with  the  word  Chad,  which  has  that 
meaning. 

AD.AUS.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Adai(a>«t.£a,  Jupiter's  nurse  in  Crete,  who  sus- 
pended him  in  hia  cradle  from  atr  r,  th  it  ]ii  might 
be  foimd  neither  on  the  earth,  the  sea,  nor  in  heaven. 
To  drown  the  infimt's  cries,  she  caosed  yxnmg  boys 
to  clash  small  brazen  nliielda  and  .'  pmrK  r\=:  (hey  moved 
arotmd  the  tree.  She  is  probably  tiiu  samu  as  Amal- 
thea. 

AoAMAirriDs.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

AdIna,  a  city  of  Ctlteia,eoutliei«tof  Taiaaa,on  the 

Sarus,  or  Sihu/t.  It  was  at  one  timb  a  large  and  well- 
known  place,  anil  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Adanus,  son  of  ['rnnuK  and  Gna.    {Steph  B  ) 

Addua,  now  Adda,  a  river  of  CisalpiM  Gaul,  rising 
in  the  Rha)tian  Alps,  traversing  the  Laona  Larins,  and 
falling  into  the  Po  to  ihc  west  of  Cremona  In  the 
old  editions  of  Strabo,  it  \»  tenncd  in  one  pass  age 
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<2(M)  the  Adula  (o  'ASovXac),  but  thb  i*  an  error  of 
the  copyists,  aiising  probably  from  the  name  of  Mount ' 
Adula,  which  fMeaSn.  TMchoche  naatovaa  i  *A6- 

Apn,  or  Hliin,  an  cpMut  otiginally  of  Flnb^  the 

monarch  of  the  shades ;  afterward  applied  to  the  lower 
world  itself  The  term  is  derived  by  most  etymolo- 
flists  from  d  prnrirti%'e,  and  tl6u,  ndrn,  alluding  to  the 
oaiknea  cumMMed  to  prevail  in  thia  abod«  of  the  dead. 
That  thia  iawetra*  derivation,  lnd««d,  will  appear  ftom 
what  the  [x>rt.s  foil  UtJ  of  the  helmet  of  Pluto  (mut/ 
'Ai60v),  wlitch  had  tlw  power  of  rendering  the  wearer 
in\isible.  (Horn.  II.  5,  B45  )  For  fiuthar  femailu  on 
the  Hades  of  tfic  Greeks,  vid.  Tartarus. 

AnoANDBSTRTtis,  a  prince  of  the  Catti,  who  wrote 
.1  letti  r  to  the  Roman  senate,  in  wliich  he  proiiiified  to 
destroy  Arminius,  if  poison  should  be  sent  him  for  that 

Kirpose  from  Roiae.    The  seniM  ans|V«nd,  that  the 
omans  ft>utrht  their  enemies  openly,  and  nerer  used 
perfidiouji  mcaMiros     {Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  88.) 

AuiiERBAi.,  mn  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson  of  Masi- 
nisaa,  waa  besieged  (  irta,  and  put  to  death  by  Ju- 
ffuitha,  after  TainW  ..u|il>mng  the  aid  of  Rome,  B.C. 
112.  {Sallu.tt.,  Jug.  6.  7,  &c.)  According  to  Ge- 
seniua  (I'htzn.  Mm.,  p.  399,  teqq  ),  the  mow  Oriental 
form  of  the  name  is  Alherbal,  signifying'  "the  wor- 
altipper  of  BaaL"  From  thia  the  softer  form  Adkerhai 
tvoae.  Hie  MS8.  of  SaUaat  often  give  Alherbal,  with 
which  we  m.iv  romparo  the  Greek  '.\r(;//<ir.  (T)iod 
&£  ,  lib.  34,/r<WTO.— vol.  10,  p.  132,  ed.  Btv.—PUub. 
1,  48,  Ac.) 

AnuBKinc,  a  region  in  the  iTorthcm  part  of  Assyria, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Tii^ris     During  the  Macedonian 
sw.iy,  it  eomnrised  nil  the  rnutitn,  between  the  Zabus 
Major  and  Alinor.    Under  the  Parthian  sway  it  com- 
hended  the  eoantry  aa  ftr  a«  ttw  Eaphratcs,  inelu- 
g  what  was  previously  Aturia.    It  w  as  anenvard 
the  seat  of  a  kingdoiit  dependant  on  the  Parthian  power, 
which  disappeared  from  tiistor^',  however,  on  the  rise 
of  the  aaeond  Peraian  ampire.  (Pirn,  b,  12, 
Amatomz.    Vid.  Supi^ement. 
Adihantijs.    Vid.  Supplement. 
AoMSri,  I.  {Vid.  Supplement.)  — 11.  A  daughter 
of  Occanus  and  Tethys,  whom  Hyginua,  in  the  preface 
to  hia  frUoa,  calls  AAnoto,  and  a  daughter  of  Pontus 
and  Thaiaaaa,  whMi  laat  was  the  offspring  of  i£ther 
and  ITemera.    (Horn.  Hjfmn.  m  Certrtm,^l,-^Iie- 
nod.  Tkcog  349.) 

AnxKTus,  I.  son  of  Phercs,  king  of  Pherasa  in  Thes- 
aaly,  and  who  succoedetl  his  father  on  the  throne  He 
married  Thoonc,  daujrhter  of  Theslor,  und,  after  her 
death,  Aleosti«,  daughter  of  Pclias,  so  f;unou.s  for  her 
conjugal  bwaiam.  It  waa  to  the  iriendsbip  of  Apollo 
ttat  M  owed  thb  bKerimiott.  Ae  ^  having  been 
banishrd  from  the  skv  for  one  year,  m  consequence 
of  \m  killing  the  Cyclopes,  tended  during  that  period 
the  herds  of  Adnatus.  Pelias  had  promised  his 
davglrtertotho  iMawho  ahoiild  iKing  him  a  ehanot 
dmwn  by  a  lion  and  a  wiM  hoar,  and  Adroetna  aoe- 
cerdrd  ill  this  by  the  aid  of  Apollo.  The  frniS  al.so 
obtained  from  the  Fates,  that  Admetvia  should  not  die 
if  another  person  laid  down  his  or  her  life  for  him,  and 
Aioeatia  hereioally  devoted  herself  to  death  for  her 
hoshand.  Admctus  was  so  deeply  affectttl  at  her  loss, 
that  Proserpina  actually  relented ;  but  Pluto  remained 
.  inexorable,  and  Hercules  at  teat  deacended  to  the 
diadea  and  bora  back  Akeatb  to  Ufe.  Admetna  was 
one  of  the  Arr^onautP,  and  was  also  present  at  the  hunt 
of  the  Calydonian  Ixwir.  EuriiHdes  composed  a  tragedy 
on  the  story  of  Alcestis,  whidihas  come  down  to  uti 
UfM.  1,  8  —muU.  %  Z.—I1ygin.  fah  60.  51, 
«e.>— II  A  laBir  of  the  Molossi,  to  whom  Themisto- 
cles-,  -,vhen  banished,  1  f"r  protecticn  {Vvl  Tlu*- 
nuKtoclcs) — III  A  Greek  eptgntomatic  poel,  who 
lived  in  MM  «a|1j  part  the  aeoond  century  after 
flhiial. 

tt 


Anno,  an  cnfivver  on  precious  stonos  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  His  country  is  uncertain.  An  elegant 
portrait  of  Aiigii>itui>,  engraved  l>y  hilD|ie dsacrib^  hv 
Mmgcs,  Icon.  Horn.,  tab.  19,  n.  6. 

Adonia,  a  festival  in  Imioar  ef  Adoda,  celebrated 
both  at  Byblus  in  Ph<rnina,  and  in  most  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities.  Lucian  {de  Hyna  Dca.  —  vol.  9,  p.  88, 
»cq<f.,  ed.  Bip.)  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
:  which  It  was  held  at  By  blua.  According  to  thia  writer, 
it  laatod  daring  two  days,  on  the  flrat  of  which  evcry- 
thing  wore  an  amjearaneo  of  norrow,  and  the  death  of 
the  Ikvouritc  of  V  euus  was  indicated  by  public  mourn- 
ing. On  the  following  day,  however,  the  aapect  of 
thmgs  underwent  a ccHnplctc  change,  and  the  frrentrst 
joy  prevailed  on  account  of  the  fabled  resurrection  of 
Adonis  from  the  dead.  During  this  reHti\  al  the  priests 
of  Byblus  shaved  their  heads,  in  imitation  of  (he  prieMa 
of  Isis  in  Egypt.  In  the  Grecian  citiea,  the  mannercf 
holding  this  fet>tival  wa«  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  snme 
with  that  follow  ed  in  Phfjuuicia.  On  the  first  day  all  the 
citizens  put  themselves  in  mouniine ;  coilins  w  ere  cx> 
pooed  at  evoiy  door ;  tho  atatoea  of  Vemia  and  Adooia 
were  borne  in  pfooeaaion,  with  rerCain  ireaaela  full  of 
earth,  in  which  tlio  worshippers  had  raihcd  com,  herbs, 
and  lettuce,  and  iheac  wmela  were  called  the  gardens 
of  Adonis  ('ASiivtSo^  Kf/trot).  After  the  oerancnj  waa 
over  they  were  thrown  into  the  aoftcr  aone  river,  where 
they  soon  perished,  and  thua  became  emblems  of  the 
premature  death  of  Adonis,  who  hail  fallen,  like  a  young 
plant,  in  the  ftower  of  bin  age.  {Hittotrc  du  Cultc 
vAiaiiats  Mtm.  Aead.  des  Intcrip,  dec,  vol.  4,  p.  196, 
»tqq. — Dupuit,  Origine  de  Cultes,  vol.  4.  p  118,  'fqq., 
ed.  1822. —  Valekenafr,  ad  Theoc.  'Ai'uku,".  iw  Arg.) 
The  lettuce  was  used  among  the  other  herbs  on  this 
occasion,  because  Yonua  waa  iabled  to  have  deposited 
the  dead  body  of  her  Ihvoarite  on  a'  bed  of  lettuce.  In 
allusion  to  this  festival,  the  expression  'Afui'U^of  hijTot 
became  proverbial,  and  was  applied  to  whate^er  per- 
ished previous  to  the  period  of  maturity.  (Adagia  Ve- 
UruMf  p.  410.)  Plutarch  relatea,  in  hia  life  of  Nicias, 
ttiat  the  expedition  against  Syraeuae  aet  aail  ftom  the 
harhours  oi  .\thenR,  at  the  very  time  when  the  women 
of  that  city  were  celebrating  the  mournful  part  of  the 
festival  of  Adonis,  duruig  w-nich  there  were  to  be  seen, 
in  emj  quarter  of  the  d^,  imagea  of  the  dead,  and 
fttneral  procesnons,  the  women  accompanying  them 

V  it!i  d'tii,  J  l.iinent.itions.  Henec  an  unfavourable 
omen  was  drawn  of  the  result  of  the  expedition,  which 
the  e\-ent  but  too  fatally  realized.  Theocritus,  in  hia 
beautiful  Idyll  entitled  '\(^ui  lu^^o^  t,:  has  left  us  an 
account  of  tho  |)art  of  this  grand  anniveitsary  spec- 
tacle termed  !/  tipiai^,  "  the  finding,''^  i.  e.,  the  resur- 
rection of  Adcmis,  the  celebration  of  it  having  been 
made  by  order  of  Araihoe,  q[nccn  of  Ptolemy  Thila> 
delphus.  Boettiger  (Sabina,  p.  2G5)  has  a  very  in- 
genious idea  in  relation  to  the  fruits  exhibited  on  this 
joyful  occasion.  He  thinks  it  imjiosKihle,  that  even  so 
powerful  a  queen  as  Arsinoe  ahould  be  aUe  to  obtain 
ui  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  tUs  ftatlval  was  always 
celebrated.  Fruits  vliich  had  attamcd  their  full  maturity 
(upta).  He  considers  it  more  than  probable  that  they 
were  of  wax.  Thje  conjecture  wiU  alao  fimiEh  anoth- 
er, and  perhaps  a  more  Fali.«faclory,  explanation  of  the 
phraac  'Aduvnhs  ki;-iji,  denoting  thinus  wLofce  cxtirtor 
promised  fairiy,  while  there  was  nothing  real  or  sub- 
stantial within.  Adonis  waa  tho  same  deity  with  the 
Syrian  Tanunut,  whose  le«iiv«l  was  cetehrated  even , 
,  by  the  Jews,  when  they  depenrrnted  into  idolatry 
\  (Etrf:irl.  S,  14);  and  Tamnuiz  is  the  proper  Syiiac 
n.anu  '<<:  the  .\dotiis  of  the  (irtfk.'i  {VrCKitt'*  ajfUb- 
boltk,  vol.  ii.,  p  86  )    ( Vid  Adonis.) 

A!>5nis,  I.  son  of  Cinyras,  by  his  daughter  Myrrha 
{ml.  Myrrha).  and  fanned  for  his  ix  auty  He  was  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  chase,  and  cotwithatandini;  the 
entreaties  of  Venus,  yUm  feared  lor  lus  safety  and  loved 
faira  teoderlj,  ho  w^oeed  himaelf  day  aft«r  day  in  the 
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md  M.  iuA  Um.  hi*  lil'o  by  tli<e  tuak  of  a  wUd 
tua  wimii  1»  kad  wannJed-    H is  blood  produced  the 
iteaicj*,  Aocofdin^  to  Ovid  {.Vt7.  10,  735) ;  but  ar- 
ccriaf  to  ottteis,  the  adotiiuxu,  while  the  anemone 
ir»  tnxn  iht  u  a/a  of  Vcniu.  {Bton,Epiiaph.  Ad.  6G  ) 
f«idM«  wa*  iacPWMiUNiB  at  his  ioM,  4nd  at  lo^ 
•ftCDM  Am  PioMfploa.  that  AdonU  ihoiiU 
ler.j  f'>  -;v  nionthswith  horon  rarth,  and  the  remain- 
Ui  lLu-'  aiiaJc^.    Tlus  fkbii!  id  evidctitly  an  olle- 
■MCll  ^usiun  to  the  periodical  return  of  winter  and 
mmmt.  {Amiliei.  3,  U.—Oi.  L  c^Bum,  I.  c.^ 
Twg,  EtL  10.  19.  "Adonis,  or  Adoiuii,"  ob- 

•crr»  IL  P.  Kiiigbt,     was  an  Oricnlal  title  of  the 
Mio,  atf&ifying  Lord  ^  and  the  boar,  suppo6(>d  lu  have 
kilad  UD,  was  tlM  aiaW«ai  of  winter;  durinc  which 
th»  productive  powers  of  nature  being  suspended,  Ve- 
nae «u  akl  to  lament  the  Iom  of  Adonis  until  he  waa 
o^aio  r?-»>'^-r>  d  to  life  ;  whenco  both  tiio  85  rian  aiul  Ar- 
rive ironieo  aonuallj  mourned  hia  death  and  celebra- 
ted hw  wiiT  ■tion  ;  and  the  mysteries  of  Venuji  and 
Ai  1:*  zt  ByMus  in  Syria  wire  IrIJ  in  similar  osti- 
Bitk  thuj»e  ut  CufCji  aiuI  Dacchud  at  Eicu^is, 
aad  I<u  aud  Osiris  in  Egypt.    Adonia  was  said  to 
i  wsth  Proaerpipa  and  cix  with  Veoua ; 
learned  perMoa  have  ooajeetniad  that 
the  «D«^r>  w  as  iii\t'nt«.xl  ncarthr  pole,  where  the  sun 
dwiiprin  during  m>  long  a  time  ;  but  it  may  ttigaity 
*^  the  decrease  and  increase  of  the  productive 
I  of  nature  as  the  ann  tatixas  and  advances.  The 
ar  Jug^cnuHit  of  the  Hindaa  is  equally  said 
to  lie  in  a  «k»rmant  state  iluriiig  the  four  rainy  months 
«f  tka&cbmaie  ,  and  the  Odiriti  of  the  Egyptians  wa/^ 
Mf^aaad  to  be  dead  ur  J'^ent  forty  ilayit  in  each  year, 
dormg  vhich  the  peo^  lamented  his  loss,  as  the  Sy- 
naaa  aid  that  of  Adom«,  and  the  Seandtnavians  that  of 
Frey  .  though  at  I  psal.  tlje  great  metropolis  of  their 
wMkh^  t^  sua  never  continues  any  one  day  entirely 
Mow  thdr  bamon."    An  Inquiry  into  the  Sifmboi- 
tcAl  iMngv,^  0/  Ancient  Art  and  Mylholojrif  ( Class. 
JoarK4l,  v«l.  25,  p-  42.)— II.  A  river  of  Phtciiicia. 
which  fji>  lato  the  MiMJiterranean  below  Byblus.  It 
ia  mm  caUed  Sakr  Ibrahim.    At  the  aoniveiaaiy  of 
Ike  daalfc  ^Aimm,  which  was  in  the  nniij  aeaaan,  ita 
waters  wf.*^"  tLi^e*!  red  with  the  oehrous  partie!es  from 
the  isouuUms  of  Libauu»,  aiid  vv  t-rc  £ibltxi  to  lk>w  with 
k»  bkwd.    But  Dupuis  (4,  p.  121),  with  more  proba- 
f ,  Mffaaaa  thia  red  colour  to  haira  been  a  maraar* 

part  of  the  priesta. 
An      rrlc  ».  a  citv  of  iVsia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of 
Jl^tai^       41  ibe  head  of  an  extensive  bay  (Sinus  Ad- 
mnytteaus)  facing  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Strabo  (605) 
■aiiaa  it  aaAthaotan  colony.   Stcphanus  Dyzantinus 
fefflawa  Aiiatalla,  and  menttons  Adramys,  the  brother 
flf  Cnuus.  as  its  Couiuler    This  last  is  more  pruba- 
fafy  the  trae  account,  e^fxially  as  an  adjacent  tUstrict 
MR  Aa  waa  of  Lgpdia.   Acearding,  however,  to  Eu- 
alath»is  and  other  commeutaton,  the  plaee  existed  be- 
im  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  no  other  lluui  the  Pcda- 
«as  of  Hucji  r  \  P/in  o.  3'-)     Tliis  city  became  a  place 
ai  imDorunce  under  the  luoga  of  Pergamus,  and  con- 
liaoed  so  in  Ae  time  of  tba  Roman  power,  although 
it  MfErrrd  s«-ver»  !y  during  the  war  with  Mithra<lati  s 
(S^rsi   r,0."»  J    Ucre  the  Contcntu*  Jurtduus  was 
T^ie  modem  name  is  Admrnfi^  and  it  ia  lepre- 
mxta  rtill  a  piacc  of  some  oommeroe.  It 
1009  iwnaaa,  bat  mostly  moan  and  miaerably 
buih.  .Vdramyttium  ia  wealioiwd  in  Iha  Acta  of  tlie 
Apostkt  vch.  27,  S). 

A-P»i?c*,  a  xifw  in  Germany,  in  the  territory  of  the 
CSatti,  ■■^m^jing  into  the  Visurgis.  Now  tlia  Bitr. 
AmiXinrf    Kid.  Supplement. 
.I./kIv  i     Vui  Supplement 
Ax>K.i9riji  {XApucrrtid),  I.  a  region  of  Mysia,  in 
iaii  Minor,  nnr  niapua,  at  the  entrance  of  ne  Pro* 
fpntla.  and  ecnf.»iiiinii  ^  plain  ami  city  of  the  same 
The  sfftciiatioo  was  said  to  iiavc  been  derived 


from  Adrastna,  who  ibunded  in  tJn*  latter  a  temple  to 
Ncme»is.    (StovA.  SS8. — B.  a.  v.)   Thia  t/tf- 

moIog>  ,  however,  appears  very  doubtful  .\.  more  cor- 
rect one  ia  givuii  under  No.  II.  The  cily  liad  origi- 
nally an  oracle  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  which  was  af- 
terward removed  to  Pariiun  in  its  vicinitv.  Uomei 
makea  mention  of  Adntateaj  bot  Fliny  ia  in  enor  (9, 
32)  when  he  supposes  Parium  and  Adrastea  to  have 
been  tiic  t^ue. — \l.  A  daughter  of  Jupiti-r  and  .Neces- 
sity, so  called,  not  from  .\drat>tut<,  who  is  said  to  have 
erected  tlia^,fii«t  tctnpie  to  her,  but  from  the  impoaai-i 
bility  of  the  wicked  escaping  her  power:  d  privative, 
and  ipuu,  'Wo fcr."  She  is  the  same  as  Nemesis.^ 
III.  A  Cretan  nymph,  daughter  of Melis8eus»  to  whom 
the  goddesa  Rhea  intrusted  the  in&nt  Jupiter  in  the 
Bictsan  potto.  In  this  ofllce  Adrastea  was  assisted 
by  her  atster  Ida  and  the  Curctes  {Apollod.  1,  1,6; 
CalUm.  Hymn  injur.  17).  whom  the  scliuli.».st  i>n  (  ,d- 
limachus  cajis  her  tirothers.  .\pollonius  Hhudius  (3, 
132,  '^?-)  relates  that  she  gave  to  the  infant  Jupiter  a 
beautinii  glolte  (at^aJpa)  to  jjlay  w  ith,  and  on  some  Cre- 
tan coins  Jupiter  i.s  rcpresejited  jjilliug  o;i  a  globe. 
{Spanhcim  tul  CaUim.  I.  c.) 

Adbastus,  I.  a  Jting  of  Aifoa,  son  of  Tolatu  and 
Lyaimache.    {Vid.  Sapplement)— 11.  A  aon  of  tbe 

Phr)'gian  khig  Oordius,  who  had  unintentionally  killed 
his  brother,  aiid  was,  in  consequence,  expelled  by  his 
fother,  and  deprived  of  everything.  Ho  took  refuge  aa 
a  aunpliant  at  the  court  of  CRBaos,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
recaivad  him  kindly  and  puiified  Um.   After  aome 

time  be  waj»  sent  out  as  guardian  of  Atys,  the  son  of 
Croesus,  who  was  to  deliver  the  country  around  the 
Mysian  Olympus  from  a  wild  boar  whicb  had  made 
great  linvoc  in  it.  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
the  ytjuug  prince  Atys  while  tluowing  his  javelin  at 
the  wild  beaiit :  CrcKsus pardoned  the  unfortunate  man. 
as  ho  saw  in  this  accident  the  will  of  the  gods  and  the 
fiilfihnent  of  a  propiiaey  ;  but  Adrastus  could  not  en* 
dure  to  live  longer,  and  arcordiiifjly  kiHed  himself  on 
the  tomb  of  Atys.  (i/c/wi.,  1,  S.'i-l.^.)--!!!.  A  IVr- 
ipatelic  philosopher,  bom  at  Aphnxlisiaii  in  Caria,  ajid 
who  flourished  about  tiie  bcMrinriing  of  tiie  aocood  cen- 
tury of  our  on.  He  waa  tna  anlbor  of  a  treatiao  op 
the  arran^ment  of  Aristotle'.'?  wrilingK  and  his  sys- 
tem of  phili^phy,  quoted  by  bim^Ucius  (Pra/at.  in. 
viii.  Ub.  pJijfS.),  and  by  Achilles  Tatius  (p.  82).  Some 
commantanaa  of  hii;  nn  the  Timsua  of  Plato  are  alao 
quoted  by  Porphyry  (p  270,  in  Harm.  Pfol.),  and  a 
treatise  on  the  calegorieH  of  .\r>(<  tK  In,  C;  ili n  ?\'one 
of  thesti  have  come  down  to  m,  bat  a  work  on  Har- 
monics (Tep2  'ApfMivtKuv)  is  preserved  in  manuscript 
in  the  Vatican  library. — IV.  Father  of  Euiy'dicot  and 
grandfather  of  Laomedon.  {ApoUod.  3,  12,  3.) — V. 
Son  of  the  soothsayer  .Merops  of  Pencote.  l  ie  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  brother,  against  the  w  ill  of 
his  fether,  and  waa  slain  by  Diomcde. 

.Vriii  M.  AtkTa,  or  HadrTa.  I  in  the  time  of  the  }'fy- 
rnan«  a  small  city  of  Cisalpine  (Jaul,  on  the  river  1  .u- 
Urus,  near  the  Po.  Its  site  is  still  occvipieil  by  the 
modem  town  of  Airi.  In  tlie  agea  preceding  the  iio- 
man  power,  Adiia  appeara  to  Siwre  been  a  powerfkl 
and  flourishing  couiinereial  city,  as  far  as  an  opinion 
may  be  deduced  from  the  circumstance  of  iU»  having 
given  name  to  the  Adriatic,  and  also  from  the  numer* 
ous  canals  which  were  to  be  found  in  ita  vicinity. 
(Compare  Liv.  6,  33.— 5/ra*.  «18.— JitflW,  50,  1.— 
Pin  3.  16.)  It  had  been  founded  by  a  r  1  i,'.  uf 
Etrurians,  to  whoj.e  labours  these  canaLs  must  evi- 
dently be  ascribed,  the  name  given  to  them  by  tho 
RonianH  {fos.uones  Phtlistina)  proving  that  they  were 
not  the  work  of  the  people.  (Compare  Mullcr,  Elrusk., 
vol.  1,  p.  228,  I'l  n«/i.it  )  The  fall  of  Adria  v.  ar,  ow- 
ing to  the  infoada  of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  the  conae- 
qnent  ncfleet  of  tlie  canals.  Livy,  Juatin,  and  most 
of  llic  ancient  hi>;toriaii8,  write  the  name  of  tljis  city 
Adria:  the  geographers,  on  the  other  hand,  preCer 
*  10 
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Alna.  In  Strilio  Jonc  the  reading  in  dovibtfnl.  Ma-  j  of  them,  however,  considered  it  very  probably  a  nam*? 
nutiuH  aiid  C  I  n  :s,  and  the  authority  of  iiu«riptions  '  for  the  Adriatic.  Stmbo  (123)  certainly  uses  it 
and  coins,  give  the  preferenee  to  the  fi»iii  Itadria.  '  in  thi«  ien»e  ('O  if  'Iwtof  xdAmir  P^pof  i^^i  f*'^ 
BerkH  {ad  Steph.  Bysani.,  t.  *A^o)  i«  nlao  in  favonr  |  vvv  'Aipiov  Xeyofiivov).    Mora  caraftil  writers,  how- 


of  it  It  must  bo  observed,  howovrr,  that  Adna  is 
found  on  coins  as  well  as  the  aspirated  form.  {RascJu, 
Lac  Rei  Ifnm.,  fot.  4,  eol.  9.  —  CeHafnt*,  Creogr. 
AtU.  I,  509.) — II.  A  town  of  Picenam,  capital  of  the 
Prstutii,  on  the  c«a»t  of  the  Adriatic.  Here  tiie  fam- 
ily of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  arronling  to  his  own  ac- 
count, took  jta  rise.  The  modem  iutme«of  the  place 
it  Adri  or  Atri. 

AnKHNopoi.is.  r»r  H.^nm.iNoroLi^,  I  one  of  the 
most  iinportaul  cities  uf  Thrace,  founded  by  and  named 
afker  the  Emperor  Adrian  or  Hadrian.  Being  of  com- 
parativeiy  recent  date,  it  is  conaeqneiitly  not  mentioned 
by  the  oM  g^rographieal  writers.  Even  Ptolemy  is 
.H'it'iit  ri'Mpt'rting  it,  since  his  nntiros  nrr  not  later  than 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  site  of  this  city,  however, 
was  fnerfcsasly  occufned  hy  a  email  Thndan  aettle- 
mcnt  namcr!  rsliuilatnn;  and  its  very  advantageous 
Hitualioii  detcnnincd  the  emperor  in  favour  of  erecting 
n  largo  city  on  the  spot  (Ammmn.  Marrcll.  11,  11 
— Eutrop.  6, 8.)  Adrianopolis  stood  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hebnis,  now  Jtferjteo,  wUch  ibnns  a  jnnetkm  in 
this  qimrter  with  thn  ,\nla,  or  Ardiscus,  now  Arda, 
and  the  Touzus,  now  Tundtcha.  (Compare  Zosimua, 
%  88. — Lamprid.  Elagab.  7.)  This  city  became  fa- 
mous  in  a  later  age  fiv  ita  maou&ctoriea  of  arms,  and 
in  the  fonrth  eeiSniy  aaeceeded  in  withelanding  the 
Goths,  ^  !ii>  laid  siege  to  it  after  their  victory  over  the 
Enipemr  ^■alenH.  {Ammittn  MarceH.2,\y\h.)  Hier- 
odee  (p  oarj)  makes  it  the  chief  city  of  the  Thracian 
province  of  Hiemimontius.  The  inhabitants  were  prob- 
ably ashamed  of  their  Thracian  origin,  and  borrowe<l 
therefore  a  primitive  name  for  their  eity  from  the  mv- 
thiilo<ry  of  tho  Greeks.  {Vtd.  Orestias.)  Mannert 
,7.  '2t>3^  thinkfi  tliat  Uw  true  appellation  was  Odiyaos, 
which  they  thus  purposely  altered  The  modem  name 
of  the  place  in  AdnanupU,  or  rather  Edrinth.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Tiirk.s  in  ntiO  or  13r>3,  and  the  Em- 
pemr  Ainuiath  made  it  his  residence.  It  continued 
to  be  the  imperial  dty  until  Ae  fidi  of  Cbnslantiaople ; 
but,  though  the  court  has  been  removed  to  the  latter 
place,  Adrianople  is  still  the  second  city  in  the  empire, 
and  very  important,  in  case  of  invasion  by  a  foreign 
power,  aa  a  central  point  fat  ooUectti^  Uie  Taritish 
Btrength.  Its  present  popuhitioa  ia  not  leaa  than 
100,(K>0  souls. — II.  A  city  of  Bithynia  in  Asia  Minor, 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Adrian.  D'Anvillc  places  it 
in  tho  southern  paft  ofihe  territory  of  the  Manandyni, 
and  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modem  Bo/t.—' III. 
Another  eit^  of  Bithynia,  called  more  properly  Adriani 
or  Hadriant  ('Af'pfai'o/).  It  i.^  frequently  inentinnrd 
in  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  by  Hierocles  (p.  693),  and 
there  are  medals  existing  of  it,  on  which  it  is  styled 
Adriani  near  Olympus.  Henee  D'AnNille.  on  his 
map,  places  it  to  the  southwest  of  Mount  Olympus,  in 
the  di-^triet  of  Olympeiia,  and  makes  it  the  same  with 

the  modem  Edrenoa.  Mannert  opposes  thia,and  placea 
it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  Rhrndacne. — 

TV  A  city  of  Epirus,  in  the  district  of  'niesi)n>tia. 
situate  to  the  southeast  of  Antigonea,  on  the  riverCe- 
Ivdnus.    Its  ruins  are  still  found  upon  a  spot  named 
Drinovolu,  an  evident  eonuptton  of  its  eariier  n.nme. 
{Hughe**  TWmIv,  8,  aw.)— V.  A  namo  pven  to  a 
part  of  Athens,  in  wWeh  the  Kmi>(-ror  A  'r   n  t  r  Ha- 
drian had  erected  many  new  and  beautiful  stmcturcs. 
{Crvler,  Inscrip.,  p.  177.) 
AoBilMua,  a  Uoman  emperor.  {Yii.  Hadrianua.) 
AwtiAVtfS.    Vid.  Supplement. 
AuRTif .  the  name  properly  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  city  of  Adria  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  waa  aitn^ed. 
Hagpodotufl  (6,  9)  first  apeaka  of  it  under  appelia- 
tlon  (6  'Afptac).  which  is  given  also  by  many  subse 
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ever,  and  esjjecially  Polybius,  give  merely  o  '\i\ua^, 
without  any  mention  of  its  referring  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  latter  author,  ahhoofh  acquainted  with  the  form 
Adriatirus  (rdv  'A^))iartKM>  fivxav,  2,  16),  yet,  when 
he  wishes  to  desig^iuite  the  entire  gulf,  has  either  6 
KOTtl  Tbv  'A'V<^»'  ^oXttoc  (2,  14),  or  ?/  Kara  ror  'A*5/»<- 
av  t^ttAorra  (2,  16).  SO)  in  M>eaking  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Pb,  he  vaea  tiie  ezpreaaion  ol  irord  'Aiptav 
Ko'Arroi  (2,  M)  Hence  both  Casautwn  and  Sehvvri- 
ghasuser,  in  their  respective  editions  of  Polybius,  an- 
wrong,  in  translating  6  'Adpiof  by  JCar*  Adnattewm 
and  amu*  AdriaiieuM. 
AnaiATfciTx  (or  HAmuAifcow)  v a«v,  called  aibp» 

Sinus  Adriatieus  (or  Hadriatieus).  the  arm  of  the  pea 
between  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Itlyricum, 
Epinia,  and  Greece,  comprehendinj,',  in  its  greatest  ex- 
tent, not  only  the  present  Gulf  of  \'euiep,  but  also 
tho  Ionian  Sea.    Herodotus,  in  one  passafje  (7, 
calls  the  whole  extent  of  sea  .along  the  rM;i>[  i  f  ri- 
cum  and  Western  Greece,  as  fax  as  the  Cunnthian  ' 
OttlC  hf  the  name  of  tihe  Ionian  Sea  ('luviof  iruvroc)- 
In  another  pa.«isafje  he  stTles  f]'e  pnrt  in  l]»e  vieinity  of 
Epidanmus,  the  Ionian  UuH  (fi,  1~7).    Srylax  makes 
the  Ionian  Gulf  the  same  with  what  he  calls  Adrian 
(rd  6i  ttird  'Adptoc  iffr^,  leot  'huvtof,  p.  11),  and  places 
the  temrination  of  both  at  Hydruntnm  (Ai/ii^  'TApoix 
inl  rC>  *"v  *A(V'"''  '/  "'"'i"  'ItJt  hw  kuJ  -zov  croftaTi, 
p.  5).    He  is  silent,  however,  respeetintj  the  Ionian 
Sea,  as  named  hv  Herodotus.    Thurydiiies.  like  He- 
rodotus, diatiiiAuliahes  between  the  Ionian  Gulf  and 
Ionian  Sea.   fte  fonner  he  makee  a  part  of  rtie  latter, 
which  reaehes  to  the  shores  of  Western  Greece.  Thus 
he  observes,  in  relation  to  the  site  of  Epidamnus. 
'EffMa/ivof  iari  ir6?./f  tv  it^ia  iair/.fm>7i  rdv  'luviov 
koXttov  (1, 24).  These  ideas,  however,  became  chsnffcd 
at  a  later  period.  The  limits  of  what  Scylax  had  stylofi 
'A<v.'  ,r,  and  made  svnonvnious  witli  'luvior  m)/ — o^- 
werc  extended  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and  the  western 
coast  of  Greeee,  ao  that  now  the  Ionic  Gulf  was  re- 
paTor  1  I  iilv  as  a  part  nf  '  \f'  'fr.  or  the  .\dria(ir. 
Eublaiiiius  informs  us,  ih  ii  ihc  uiore  accurate  writrrH 
always  observed  this  distinction  {ol  t!ni>tfifarrr>oL 
rdv  'luviov  fifpof  To6  'Adpim  paai.   Eu*UUk.  ad  Di- 
onys.  Pcrieg.  v.  9i).   Hence  we  dbtafai  n  aohrtion  of 
Ptolemy's  meaninij,  when  he  makes  the  Adriatic  ex- 
tend along  the  entire  coast  of  Western  Greece  to  tho 
soodMn  extremity  of  the  Palopomeaus.   The  Maro 
Sapemm  of  the  ftoman  wrilcn  la  micaented  on  clas- 
sical charta  as  coinciding  with  the  mnns  Hadriaticaaty 
which  last  is  made  to  terminate  near  Hydruntum.  tho 
modem  Otranlo.   By  Mare  Superum,  however,  in  the 
atrieteat  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  appears  to  tmvo 
been  meant  not  only  the  present  Adriatic,  but  also  the 
fica  along  the  southern  eoai^t  of  Italy,  as  far  as  the  Si-_ 
cilian  straits,  which  would  make  it  correspond,  tlierr- 
fore,  veiy  neariv,  if  not  exactly,  to  the  ^  'Afyiai  of  the 
later  Gredc  wrttera. 

Adri  metcm.  Vid  Hadrometnm. 
Adu ATPCVM,  a  city  of  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Tnngri,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
Aduatuct  or  Aduatkn  of  Cesar  {B.  O.  8,  29),  unlem 
the  former  appellation  is  to  be  regarded  aa  a  gen«ul 
one  for  the  united  (ierman  tribes,  of  whom  the  Aduat- 
uci  formed  a  part.  (Compare  Tarntts.  dr.  mor.  Gerni. 
e.  8.)  This  city  ia  oalled  'Arm  dAot  rov  l^  Ptolemy, 
and  Aduaea  TonpTonim  in  the  Itinerarium  Anton. 
and  Tab.  rcuUn^.  At  a  later  period  it  took  the  name 
of Tongri  from  the  people  themselves  Mannert  makes 
it  the  aame  with  the  modem  Toneret,  and  D'AnviUe 
with  Floloit  on  Ac  Mehmfiu.  The  fonner  of  these 
geographers,  however,  thinks  that  it  mtist  Irne  '>ecn 


(Compare  ScyUise,  p.  5.)  Most  distinctfromtbeAduatuca  Caste  Hum  mentioned  by  Ck- 
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a  S.  G  ,  <s  3S),  wbkh  h«  pbcM  annff  tli0  Runs. 

IvCAfici  or  Asoatto,  *  Oeimaa  nation  who  ori- 

^iKallj  fonned  a  part  of  the  great  iiiv.nliiig  nmiy  of 
ttie  Teutones  and  Cimbn.  Tbcy  were  kit  tin  id  in 
Gaol  u»  guaid  a  part  of  the  bageaffe,  and  finally  sct- 
iW  t^ers.  TVair  tcnitoiy  AzteadM  Izom  the  Scaklii, 

.U>Cua,  caAicd  by  Piiny  (6,  29)  OppUlum  Adulita- 
ikt  [wiirii^nil  commercial  city  along  tlic  n^aHl  ut' 
.Ciiuopta.   It  was  founded  by  rugittvc  vlavc*  from 
£{Tpt.  but  itVi  ftubc«i|aently  under  the  power  of  the 
net^hbeoriaf  kingdom  ot°  Au\unu-.    l^talcuiy  writes 
Ito  mam  AdmiAjf,  SUabo  'AiovAti,  and  Stephaniw 
flpiMiK—i  *AdbvX«r-   AdolM  haa  beeome  remarkaUe 
■ti  j»  u-u:  .>f  tfii^  t-.vo  Gr«ek  Inscriptions  found  in  it. 
Cofc^  «!>  .i^icupicu^itus,     he  u  Ckiuiuiuuly  called,  wab 
ike  £rsj  wbu  gave  an  account  of  them  (/.  2,  p.  140, 
tftjMmtfmuc.j.  Osieieon«kiadofthKme,orzRt]ier 
awrfair,  of  wldM  mible,  the  oAcr  on  a  taUel  of 
i*ociwtiXi<  '-i~^>  ri<i~aviruv  )J(hv).  rrcoti'd  iM-hind  the 
**ir"iv    Uosmiui  gives  copies  of  l>oih,  ;uid  his  MS. 
ItieaiM  Ailrairing  of  the  throne  or  i-hair  itself.  The 
mm  ij^eiim  oo  the  tablet  relates  to  Ptolemy  Eucrj^etes, 
Mid  ]m  cxmquMte  in  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  L  pper 
Aua.    It  »■>  Kiipfrftct,  lio\M'vt'r.  towarJij  the  end  ;  al- 
rtfcufii,  if  tbtf  account  of  Cosiuas  bo  correct,  the  part 
•f  dbe  iloDe  which  was  broken  off  was  not  large,  and, 
ctuseqaenlly.  L-ut  a  tmiall  part  of  the  inscription  was 
iatL    Co«ma»  aaJ  iu.s  coadjutor  Menas  Ix'licvcd  that 
Ukc  other  Utfcription.  whicU  \N:i!i  to  be  found  on  the 
tirnm  or  dnk.  would  be  the  continuation  of  the  £m^ 
■ex;  mai  ^hatbm  give  it  ae  aoch.   It  wae  reeerved 
fjt  Si't  arid  Buttmnnn  to  prove,  that  the  inscription  on 
tjM:  Ui,ki  rented  tu  IHolemy,  and  that  the  one 

oa  Ux  thtofke  or  c  li:iir  v\  of  much  more  recent  origin, 
f  wheHj  M  late  tike  eocond  or  third  centuiprt  and 
■wle  ^  eoBe  native  prince  in  Imitation  of  the  fonner. 

One  c-ft'n-  ^iriacij^j.!  arj^uiin-iits  i>v  .vim  h  they  arrive  at 
this  ooQciuMon  is,  that  the  inscnpuon  on  thu  throne 
ef  eaafoeita  in  .Ethiopia  which  none  of  the 
ics  ever  made  {Mtuicum  dor  AUathiMMioU' 
woucUf'u  vol.  2,  p.  105,  s<(^q  ) 

AovmACUiDjE,  a  inaritune  people  of  Africa,  near 
Cgjpt.  Pltileaij  (Jiib,  4,  c.  5)  calls  them  Adyrmach- 
itee,  bat  HModetne  (4,  168),  Pliny  (5,  6),  and  Silius 
Italicu*  ^3.  279),  makr  t!ie  name  to  bo  Adyrmacliide 
\  'AAywtf  (icku).  Huucti,  as  Larchcr  obser%'cs  {Hitlotrc 
£HaMolt,  vol.  8,  p.  10,  Table  Gcngr.}.  thr  text  ot" 
l\«><cjuy  ought  to  be  oonected  by  thvso  authorities. 
The  Aayimaclnilai  were  dmeu  into  the  interior  of 
tbe  oouatiy  wbeatlM  Giedtslicfentn  letOo  ahsogthe 

CXWAt. 

.fl^  the  cityof  King  iEtes.  said  to  have  been  situate 
•a  ^  i»«r  fhaeia  in  Golchia.  The  most  probable 
oyiiMim  iB»  llwt  il  ezhted  only  in  the  imaginatione  of 
the  poeU     (Mannd.  4,  397.) 

.CIcKA,  a  tjrraut  of  Samos,  deprived  of  his  ty  ranny 
by  AhsUi^ras.  B.C.  500.  He  fled  to  the  Persians, 
mi  imhirieii  iha  Siiniane  tp  abandon  the  other  Ionian* 
Ik  the  eea  igfti  with  the  FmriflM.  He  wae  reetored 
hg  the  PersMM  ift  the  j«ir  B.C.  494.  (ifertAKite, 
*»Uh> 

<i&wlB»t,  I.  a  patronyniic  of  the  descendants  of  .{]a- 
COM,  WbA  as  Achilles,  PiIlu.s,  Pvrrlius,  ^c.  (Tir/.' 
JSm.  I,  9*,  Jcc  )  The  Liu'  of  the  .tacidn;  is  given 
a*  foiJc»  .L^iTus  became  the  father  of  Telamon  and 
i^etene  by  liis  wile  £ndcie.  {Tzetza,  ad  JLycopAr.,  e. 
17S^  cafle  bw  Dek  Atfif.)  FVom  the  Nereid  Vwa- 
atbc  wa^i  S^ni  to  him  Pliocu.";  (Hesiod  ,  Throg.,  1003, 
Mff.),  whom  ite  ^ienvd  to  iii^  other  i>otis,  and  who 
hMUna  man  emspicuous  in  gymnastic  and  naval  ex- 
aoBCM  than  either  Telamon  or  Peleus.  {MuUer, 
££uui.,  p  23.)  Pbocus  was,  in  contequencc,  slain 
l^iiihnUwa^  ivha  Ifamspon  fladli«mtbA  vang 


of  their  father.  (Doroihcut,  apud  Plui.  PtualL,  8S» 
277,  W.—Ht^ne,  ad  AfoUad.,  12,  6,  6.)  Telamna 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Cycfarena  of  Salamii,  P»> 

Icus  retired  to  Phthia  in  Thessaly.  (Ap<Jlod.  I  c— 
PkcTccyd.  apud  Ttctz.  in  Lucophr.,  v.  175.)  From 
Peleus  came  Achilles,  from  Telamon  Ajax.  Achillee 
waa  the  &ther  of  Pj'rrhus,  from  whom  came  the  line 
of  the  kinga  of  Epirus.    From  Tcucer,  the  brother  of 

Aja.v,  were  de.secnded  the  princes  of  Cyprus;  while 
from  Ajax  himself  came  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
.Vthenian  famihca.  (Miilkr,  A^ginct.,  p.  23.) — If. 
The  son  of  Arj'mbas,  kiriij  of  Epirus,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  cou»m  Alexander,  w  ho  w  aa 
slain  in  Italy.  {Lavy,  28,  24.)  ..Eacidcs  married 
Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Mcnon  of  Fharsaiue,  by  whom 
he  had  the  celebrated  Pyrrhtte,  and  two  aaughteu, 
Dcidamca  and  Troias.  In  D.C.  317,  ho  assisted  Po- 
lysperchon  in  restoring  Olympian  ^iiul  liie  young  Alex- 
ander, w)io  was  thai  wdy  five  years  old,  to  Haeedunia. 
In  the  following  year  ho  marched  to  the  iMeirtanrn  of 
Olympias,  who  was  hard  prosaed  by  Caeeander.  But 
the  Epirotcs  disliked  the  service,  rose  atfainsi  .Eaci- 
dcs, and  drove  him  from  his  kingdom.  Pyrrhuti,  who 
was  then  only  two  years  old,  was  with  dimculty  saved 
from  de.^t ruction  by  some  faithful  servants,  llut^be' 
coming  tired  of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirotes  re- 
called .iEacidcs  in  B.C.  313.  Cassander  immediately 
sent  an  anny  against  him  ujtder  Philip,  who  conquer- 
ed him  tlie  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  the  lart  of 
which  ho  was  lulled.  {Pausan.,  1|  11.) 
.'Eacus.    Vid.  Supplement. 

a  name  given  to  Cim»  beemiM  hom  ai^iEa. 

jEAwriox,  a  imalt  aeCtlement  on  the  ooaat  ofTHMa, 

near  the  promontory  of  Rhnr  tcum.  It  was  founded  hy 
the  Rhodians,  and  was  remarkable  for  containing  the 
tomb  of  Ajax,  and  a  temple  d^cated  to  his  memory. 
The  old  statue  of  the  hero  wae  carried  away  by  An- 
tony to  Egypt,  but  waa  reetored  by  Augustus.  {Stra- 
f,n,  'iDT).)  In  Pliny's  time  this  place  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, as  may  be  inferred  from  Ins  expression,  **  FuU  cl 
A^antcum"  (5,  30).  Mannert  asserts  that  Lechevai' 
Iter  ie  wrong  in  placing  the  mound  of  Ajax  on  tlw  iump 
mit  of  the  hill  InUpe. 

JE\NTiOK»,  I.  one  of  the  Tiiii;ic  Pleiades.  {Vid. 
Alcxaiidrina  Schola.)  He  li^ed  in  the  lime  of  the 
second  Ptolemy. — II.  The  tyrant  of  I^uipeacue,  to 
whom  Hippias  gave  his  daughter  Archcdice. 

/Eas,  a  ri%Tr  of  Epirus.  thought  to  be  the  modem 
Va)ussa,  falling  into  the  Ionian  .Sea.  Isaac  Vossius, 
in  his  couuuentaiy  ou  PomjKmius  Mela  (2,  3,  cxir.), 
cbargee  Ovid  with  an  errer  m  geography,  in  making 
this  river  fall  into  the  Peneus  (mcI.,  !,  .'>77),  But 
Vossius  was  wrong  himself  in  making  the  verb  cvn- 
vauunt,  as  used  by  Ovid,  in  the  passage  in  question, 
equivalent  to  tngndm$uur.  Ovid  ou^  means  that 
the  dcitica  of  the  river  mentioned  by  him  met  together 
in  the  cavo  of  the  Peneu.s. 

^EuEi'sus,  a  town  of  Eubu:a  in  the  district  HL-tia\>- 
tis,  famed  for  its  hot  baths,  which  even  at  the  present 
day  are  the  most  celebrated  in  Greece.  The  modem 
name  of  the  place  is  Dtpso.  But,  aecofding  to  Sib- 
thorpo  ( WalfmU's  Co!!.,  vol.  2,  p.  71),  Li/mo.  In  Plu- 
tarch  {Sympoa.,  4,  4),  thia  place  i»  called  Galepsus 
(FaAj/V'f )» which  manj  regard  as  an  error  of  the  copy- 
ifit.s.  If  the  modem  name  as  given  by  Sibthorpe  be 
correct,  it  appears  more  likely  that  Lipto  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Galep>^us,  and  that  the  latter  was  ooly  another 
name  lor  the  nUce,  and  no  error. 

Mt^K.    YfJL  SnmlenMiit. 

-EuKsii  8,  a  Capp.iaoci.in,  called  a  Platonic,  or  per- 
haps, more  correctly,  an  Eclectic  philosopher,  who 
Uvi'd  in  the  4th  century,  and  was  the  friend  and  most 
distinguished  icholar  of  lamUiaboe.  After  the  death 
of  hii  maeter*  the  ediool  of  Syria  waa  dlnenad,  and 
JEMuh  ftuing  the  real  or  ftnded  hoetilUy  of  the 
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Cbristian  emperor  Conatantine  t»  lAiliMDflqrt  took  rrf* 
Qge  in  dtvinotioo.  An  Ofacle  in  Mxameter  verae  rep- 
resented a  pastoral  Kfe  as  his  only  retreat ;  but  his  di«- 
riples,  perhaps  t  1  il'  lii>  li  by  a  iiiotaphorical  in- 
teipretation,  conipt  Ued  ham  to  r«'«iiitji'  his  iiijftruclions. 
He  Mttled  at  PcrgamoB,  where  he  nmnWred  among 
his  pupils  the  Emperor  Julian  After  the  accession  of 
the  latter  to  the  imperial  purple,  he  invitni  .Kdesius  to 
continue  his  instructions,  but  the  latter,  hriri^  unequal 
to  the  tajdt  thrDUffh  age,  sent  in  his  stead  Cbiraantbes 
•nd  EUMbhtt.  US  Aariples.    {Eunap.,  Vil,  JMc».) 

jEuk^i'A.    Kid.  Edessa. 

Ac  DON.    Vid.  Philomela. 

JEovi,  a  powerful  nation  of  Gaul.    Their  confeder- 
ation enbiKcd  ail  the  tract  of  oountrj       lehended  | 
between  the  Attter,  the  mfddle  Lmre,  and  the  SaSne, 

and  cxtemting  a  litllp  lH'v<niil  lliia  riv«»r  towanlH  the 
south.  The  proper  capital  wai»  liibracte,  and  the  sec- 
end  dty  in  inipnrtanco  Noviodunum.  The  political 
influence  of  the  /Edui  extended  over  the  Manilubes  or 
Mandubii,  whose  chief  city  Atesia  traced  its  origin  to 
the  nioHt  ani-iont  perioiln  of  (Jaul.  iiinl  j)assed  for  a 
work  of  the  Tjnan  Hercules.  {Dtod.  Su.,  4,  19.) 
Hile  aaaie  inlhienee  readied  also  the  AmlMrrf,  the  In- 
suhrcH.  and  the  Sppisiani  Tlic  nituriprs  thpTnarlvcs, 
who  had  been  proviously  ono  of  the  most  flourishing 
nations  of  Gaul,  were  held  by  the  jf^dui  in  n  condiiiDn 
abpvoachiog  that  of  eubjeete.  ( 7Af rrrjr,  Hutotrc  dcs 
wtutma,  9,  SI  .)  When  Cauur  came  into  Gaal,  he 
foiiml  that  the  .Ediii,  after  having  loHf.' rmitciKli  J  with 
the  Arvenii  uail  .'^eipiani  for  tbo  supremacy  in  GauK 
had  been  overcome  by  the  two  latter,  who  called 
ia  ArioviatiM  and  the  Germans  to  their  aid.  The 
arrival  of  the  Roman  commander  soon  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  -'Edui  were  restored  by  the 
Roman  arms  to  the  chief  power  in  the  country.  They 
beeamet  ofoeniae,  valuable  allies  for  Cwmt  in  his  Gal- 
lic conquests.  Eventually,  however,  they  embraced 
the  party  of  Vcrrinr.'etori\  aL'ainst  Rome;  but,  when 
the  iiisiirection  w.as  (luelled,  they  were  .still  fnvniirahlv 

treated  on  account  of  their  former  scr\'ices.  (C<r«.,  B. 
G.,  I,  31,  «eM.) 

.E2ta,  oriEKTK*.  ktnr^  ofrolrhi??.  son  of  Sol,  and 
Perscis,  the  daughter  of  (  keunus,  was  father  of  Metlen, 
Absyrtus,  and  Chalciope,  by  Idyia,  otie  of  the  Oceani- 
dee.  He  killed  Phiyxue,  eon  of  Athamaa,  who  had 
fled  to  hie  court  on  a  golden  ram.  TMa  nwnder  he 
coniiiiitted  to  ohtain  the  fleece  ofthe golden  ram.  The 
Argoiuuttf  canu!  against  Colchis,  and  recovered  the 
golden  fleece  by  means  of  Medea,  thottgh  It  Waa  guard- 
ed by  balls  that  breathed  fire,  and  by  a  venomous  drag- 
on. (Virf.  Jason,  Medea,  and  Phryxu.-* )  Ho  was 
afterward,  according  to  Ap<illodnnis,  drprivrd  of  liis 
kingdom  by  his  brother  Perscs,  but  was  restored  to  it 
by  Medea,  who  had  returned  from  Greece  to  C<del)ta. 
{Apoflod.,  1,  9,  iii*  -  Heyne,  ai  ApUhd^  I.  e.—Ot  , 

Mel  ,  7,  1  [,seff>/  .  Are  ) 

-'^'.KTt  vs.  .Kktix.  and  .EetTitk,  patronymic  forms 
from  i£ETis,  used  by  Roman  poets  to  designate  hia 
daoghter  Medea.   (Orirf,  Mtl.,  7,  9,  396.) 

.^O  A     Vul.  Supplement. 

/EuiE,  I.  a  small  town  on  the  western  coast  of 
Eubtsa,  southeast  of  .^depmis.  It  contained  a  tem- 
ple aacred  toNeptone,  and  wm  aoppoocd  to  have  giv. 
en  name  to  the  jCgeaii.  {Stnrh.,  888 ) — II.  A  city 

of  Macedonia,  the  hame  with  Edessa  — TTI.  A  town 
of  Achaia,  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Crathis.  It  appears 
to  have  been  abandoneil  eventnally  by  its  inhabitants, 
who  retired  to  iEgira.  The  cause  of  their  n  inoval  \* 
not  known.  {Straho,  386  >— -IV  A  town  and  sea- 
port of  riliria  Campestris.  at  the  mouth  ofthe  Py- 
ranras,  and  on  the  upper  shore  ofthe  Sinua  Jasicus. 
The  modem  villajpe  of  .,4^ir«  occtipiea  ita  aite.  (Strab. , 
tm.—Phn.,  6,  1i7  -Lu.um,  r?,  'i^r^  > 

JEoxK,  I.  a  city  of  Mauritania  Ca^saricnsis.  (  P/a/.) 
"11.  A  surname  of  Venna,  ftom  her  wordiip  in  the 


islanda  of  Ctke  JBgeaii  Sea.  (AMtM,  lUkaia,  6,  4» 

7.8.) 

JEoMtoit,  T.  one  ofthe  ftfty^  sona  of  Lycaon,  whom 
Jupiter  slew-  (Apof!,',}.,  H,  8.  1  )— II.  A^aattton  of 
Uranuf  by  (Jji  a.    (  V'k/  Supplement  ) 

-ficnM  MAKE,  that  part  ofthe  Mediterranean  lying 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  now  callea  the 
Arehtpfla^o,  which  modem  appellation  appears  to  be 
a  corruption  of  E^nu  I'cUiihk  itself  a  mcHiern  (»reek 
form  for  AiYolov  T:i>.ayo^.  Vahoua  etymologies  are 
given  for  the  ancient  name.  The  moot  common 
IS  that  which  deduces  it  from  JSgeus,  father  of 
Theseus ;  the  most  plausible  is  that  which  dehvfjt  it 
fVom  JE.jgm  in  Diboen.  {8heb  .  386 )  In  all  proba* 
bili^,  however*  neither  is  correct.  The  iEgean  waa 
Rccounled  paitietilariy  atormy  and  dangnmw  to  nail- 
nfatoTs,  whence  the  proverb  7hy  Klyainv  irAef  (eeaf. 
A(i?iTw).    {Erasm  Chil.  Col.,  632.) 

.V.ojEvn,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  given  Mm  aa  an 
appellation  to  denote  the  god  of  the  waves,  romp.arc 
Miiller,  Geschiekte,  &c.  (Dte  Dorter),  vol  2,  p 
in  votis. 

i£oALfios,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  from  the  summit 
of  which  Xenea  beheld  the  battle  of  Salamia.  {Her- 

od>,  8,  W  )  ,\ccordinLr  to  Thurydides  (2,  it  was 
situate  to  the  Icil  ofthe  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 
Mount  ^-Egaleos  seems  indei d  to  l>e  a  continuation  of 
Condallua,  stretching  northward  into  the  interior  of 
Attica.  Tlie  modem  name  hi  Skaramavga.  {Cra- 
mer n  Greece,  2, 'S55.) 

.£oItks,  or  iEguss,  three  islands  off  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily,  between,  Brepana  and  Li!yba>um. 
The  name  .Cgnaa  (Alycvaa)  properly  belonged  to  but 
one  of  the  number.  As  this,  however,  was  the  prin- 
cipal and  mu.'>t  fertile  one  (now  Fangnani').  ilie  a[>- 

fiellation  became  a  common  one  for  all  three.  The 
lomans  corrupted  the  name  into  J^gades.  (JIfeAr, 
2.  l  ~-Floru$,  2,  2.)  Livy,  however  (21,  10.  Ac  ), 
uses  the  form  ./Egates.  The  northernmost  of  thcfe 
islands  is  called  by  Ptolemy  FTiorbantia  (i't>f>fai  r'tn), 
i.  c,  the  pastore-land,  which  the  Latin  writem  trane- 
late  by  Baeina.  i.  e.,  Oxen-iahmd,  rl  being  prcibably 
uninhabited,  and  used  only  f  ir  pasturinp  cattle  T1h>' 
island  is  very  rocky,  and  Iwars  in  modem  times  the 
name  of  I^ravzo.  The  third  and  westeiPBWtet  iislaiid 
waa  called  Hiera  flcpd),  which  Pliny  eonveits  into 
Nieronesus,  i.  e.,  Saoied  island.   At  a  later  period, 

however,  the  Hc  niaiis  eliani^ed  the  name  into  Mariti- 
ma,  as  ii  lay  the  farthest  out  to  sea.  t  ndrr  this  ap- 
pellation the  Ihn.  Mant.  (p.  492)  makes  mention  of 
It.  but  errs  in  giving  the  distance  from  Lilybseum  as 
300  stadia,  a  computation  which  is  much  too  larjrr. 
The  modem  name  is  Mirrdimo  Ofl'these  islands  tho 
Homau  fleet,  under  Lulotius  Catulus,  obtained  a  de- 
risive vietory  over  that  ofthe  Cartbaginiana,  and  whidi 
put  nn  end  to  the  first  Puntewaf.  (X«V.»81, 10. — M, 
ibid  ,  il.~ld.,  22,  54.) 

^EoEsTA,  an  ancient  city  of  Sidfy,  fli  the  western 
extremity  of  the  idand,  near  Mount  Eryr.  The  Greek 
writers  name  ft,  at  onethne  JEgestn.  {Myrffra),  at  an- 
other F;:est.T  ('E)'f«Tro>  The  cause  of  tlie  .slight  va- 
riation would  seem  to  have  been,  that  the  city  was  one 
not  of  Greek  orij^n,  and  that  the  name  was  written 
from  hearing  it  pronotmeed.  In  a  later  age,  when  the 
inhabitants  attached  themselves  to  the  Roman  power, 
they  called  their  city  Sr^,')  s/ti,  and  themselves  Sri^is- 
taniy  according  to  Fcstus  r.  Stgctia),  who  states 
that  the  alteration  waa  made  to  omiate  an  improper 
ambiguity  in  the  term  {Pr(rj>f**i(n  e^t  r!  S  tif<rn  we 
ohsccno  nofnnir  oupeUartlUT.)  it  is  more  probablr, 
however,  that  the  Romans  caused  it  to  be  done  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill-omened  analogy  in  sound  between 
.^Igesta  or  Egesta,  andfheljatinterm  epettaa,  ••want" 

Thi:cydides  (fi.  2")  stales,  fh.it  after  the  de.s! ruction 
of  Troy,  a  body  of  the  fu^ttivea  found  their  way  to 
(Ua  quarter,  and.  uniting  wiUi  the  Sicani,  whom  they 
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(jo^flectkd  hen,  formed  wUhtheoi  OM  paople,ttiid«r 
sAMte  of  Elpni.    In  the  wane  of  time  their  num^ 
vepc  t-tul  firther  uicreaaed  by  the  junction  of 
MU*  wmdtuug  Achm.    This  aeems  to  have  been  the 
gCMBlIy-received  id«t«  among  the  Greeks,  lewptcting 
f  ■■  oHfin  of  the  Elyuii  a.iiJ  .tgosta  i.    Ite  improlia- 
Wwrvcr,     .ipparenl  even  at  first  \*iew.  When 
th>e  KomaBS  became  nia^tm  of  these  parts,  after  tlia 
r,  they  readily  aiiopted  the  current  trft- 
_  the  people  of  ^Egesta,  M  w«Q  u  the 
i  jrj  'fill  ifI3;i'uy.  through  the  line  of  .T!ne.i«,  Itetwecn 
tiieauni«<;^.uui  dixc  ^aUc^r,  mid  the  legend  ii>  interwoven 
alM«kh  the  subject  of  the  .£iiei(i  (5,  36,  scqa. —  Vid. 

FiMB  Um  GifBOiiiitaiioa  of  th»  komane 
the  aflbttty  of  tho  JBgMtBMH  to 
theoue.m,  we  finJ  t'l.  n  style  J.  in  the  Duilian  in- 
*rfTf»r-oa,  the  kinnuen  of  the  iiOUi<ui  people."  COG- 
\  \  f;  P.  R.  ( Cmeamtus,  it  Col.  Roitr.  Dutl.,  Lugil. 
Mu.  1^7.)  Cicero,  too  {in  Vcrrem.  4,  33),  ada|^lt 
the  esnettt  tradition  of  the  day.  Whatever  oar  opin- 
ios  Buy  be  relative  to  the  various  detaib  of  these  le- 
|aaAs.  oae  Ouag  at  least  very  clearly  appears,  which 
Ait  JEfesta  waa  not  of  Grecian  origin.  Thucyd- 
iJfcj  '  7.  in  rnumer.itiiif^  the  .allies  of  Syracuse, 
tpcika  sti  the  people  uf  Hiiucra  as  fu  ruling  tlie  only 
Grrciaa  settiement  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily ; 

pait  (7,  57),  expressly  classes  the 
I  aaaonf  Baihorians  ( liap6apuv  *  E  yearaiot ). 
The  orij^  of  .^Cijraita,  thi  reforo,  may  be  fairly  a^s- 
U>  a  branch  uf  the  i'eiasgic  r<u:e,  ihc  TrujtUiK 
es  being  of  the  same  stock.    (  Vid.  ..fneas.) 
to  thm  amval  of  the  Romans  in  SicUy*  Iha 
engaged  in  a  long  contest  frith  the 
int^':  :tan:»  tf  Sflin  lu*.    Finding  themselves,  however, 
the  weaikcr  party,  they  eolieitea  and  ublaincd  the  aid 
«f  Alhank   The  unfortimate  iaraa  of  tho  Athenian 
CX|e£bon  against  S^-racuse  compelled  the  .Cgesta- 
ans  to  look  fur  new  aJlies  in  the  Carthaginians.  These 
ib£tr  afcl  .iiiil  -Selinus  fell ;  but  .Egosta  also 
shared  iu  (ale,  and  the  city  VBiuauaed  under  this  new 
coaftMt,  ontfl,  far  the  purpoae  of  ngfaiinncits  freedom, 
it  espoused  the  cause  of  .AjrathtHrleis    The  chan}»e, 
howerer,  was  far  the  worse  ;  mid  the  tymnt,  oncitded 
at  thrir  unwillingness  to  contribute  supplies,  murdered 
a  jMZi  «f  the  inhahitants,  drove  the  n«t  into  exile,  and 
rfcingaJl  the  tumm  of  the  city  to  DkampoKs,  eettling  in 

:t  th'  j-.ime  time  a  l>o(]y  of  deserters  that  had  come 
CM  I  hun-  {FoiyL.  20,  71.)  The  death  of  Agatho- 
cirs  \erf  fnhablj  restored  the  old  name,  and  brought 
badt  the  awifiiig  part  of  the  fiMBer  iohabttaata,  cHice 
we  §ui  the  appelutioa  .£geata  reappearuiff  in  the 
first  Puoic  war  {Polf/b.  1,  24),  and  sinee  the  Ji!gcste< 
^  duoag  that  aaoae  oooiKct,  after  slaughterin|  a  Car- 
~hiBB  gaiiiao*  which  had  been  placed  within  their 
,  were  able  to  declare  themselves  the  kinsnkcn  of 
the  R^mao  people.  ( Zonarat,  8. 4.)  It  was  this  pre^ 
l«  li.i-i^  .ifTvmty  between  the  two  cominunitieH  that  pro- 
amixied  Xgesta  from  <A>liviou  ailcr  it  liad  fUlen  b^ 
Death  the  Reman  sway,  and  we  ibid  Pliny  (S,  8)  Mf 
niag  ihi'  ;ah.^})ilantr(  ainonpthc  number  of  those  who 
cajoyeti  the  ;,u»  I^Uuium.  The  raiu:i  of  the  place  are 
MuL  at  the  p repeat  day,  near  tho  modem  Alcamo. 
CMs— erf,     2,  393,  mm.— iinu-c'e  Ciatncd  Tour, 

-t.^.Tt-e.  -E^eitus,  or,  as  Virgil  writes  it,  Acestes, 
a  Uit!  fiver  i;od  Crimisus,  by  a  Trojan  mother, 

acconSag  to  one  areounc,  while  another  makes  both 
hiapasMU  ta  have  been  ofTroian  origin.  Laomedon, 
"em^  h-j!  ^tvea  the  daughters  of  a  distinguished 
fx^r- on  j-j  -r:2  iuji  >ubjcctsto  certain  Sirilian  mariners, 
lo  e.irr;,  ^w^y  and  expose  to  wild  beasts     They  were 
hvou^'h!  ;»  Sicily,  where  the  god  <rf  the  Crimisus  uni- 
ted huDMclfto  one  of  them,  and  iK-camc  father  of  .Eges- 
les.    This  u  the  first  account  just  alluded  to.  The 
other  one  is  as  follows :  A  young  Trojan,  of  noble 
Mt^  baag  caanMucd  of  one  of  the  thiea  fieiaalee 


already  mentioned,  accompanied  them  to  Sicilv,  and 
there  became  united  to  tke  object  of  his  affection. 
The  oflspring  of  thin  union  was  .iCgestes  (Dtmi. 
Hal.  \,  52.)  Both  accounts,  of  course,  are  purely 
fabulous.  In  accordance,  however,  with  the  populw 
legend  retj)ecting  him,  Virj^it  makes  .Egentes,  whom 
he  caiU,  an  already  slatcu,  Acestes,  to  have  given 
.'Enoas  a  hospitable  reception,  when  the  latter,  as  the 
poet  iablee,  visited  Sioily  iu  the  coone  of  hia  wander* 
mg*.   (Vtd.  iEgeita.) 

.EcKi  ?,  I.  a  dig  of  Athens,  .son  of  Pandinn  Hia 
legitimacy,  however,  was  disputed  ;  and  when,  after 
the  death  of  Pandion,  he  entered  Africa  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  and  recoveied  Ilia  patrimoiur,  ha  waa  atiU  the 
object  of  jealousy  to  hie  three  hmthens  ahhongh  he 

shared  his  newly-arquired  power  with  them.  A^  he 
was  long  ehildlesii,  they  began  to  cast  a  wishful  eye 
towards  his  inheritanoe.  But  a  mvstorious  oracle 
inroiu^  him  to  Tnezene,  whore  fate  had  decreed  that 
the  ratnre  hero  of  Athena  should  be  bom.  vEthra,  the 
daughter  of  the  sa^e  Kinvf  Pittheus,  son  of  I'eIo|.»s, 
was  his  mother,  but  the  Trcezenian  Icg^d  called  Nep« 
tunc,  not  ^Egcus,  his  father,  ^geus,  howevei^  re- 
turned to  Athens,  with  t!ie  hope  that,  in  the  nnirse  of 
years,  he  should  be  followed  by  a  lefjitimalc  lit  ir.  At 
parting  he  showed  iEthraa  huge  mass  of  ^tx^k,  unier 
which  he  had  hidden  a  awozd  and  a  pair  of  aandak : 
when  her  child,  if  a  boy,  should  he  aUe  to  lift  the  atonot 
he  waa  to  repair  to  Athens  with  the  tokenfl  it  con- 
cealed, and  to  claim  .<Eueat>  as  his  father.  From  this 
dcpositc,  .'Ethra  gave  ner  son  the  name  of  Thcseofl 
(Bforafyfirom  u,  Otjat^f  todepotiU  at ]^»u).  When 
TheeeuB  had  grown  up  andheen  acknowledged  by  hie 
father  {vid.  Theseun),  he  freed  the  latter  from  the  cruel 
tribute  imposed  by  Miiios  {vid.  Minotaurus) ;  but,  on 
hia  return  fiom  Crete,  forgot  to  hoist  the  white  sails, 
the  preconcerted  signal  of  success,  and  .£geu8,  think- 
ing his  son  had  perished,  threw  himself  from  a  high 
rock  into  the  sea.  {Apollod.  3,  15,  6,  .^rtjrj.  -  -  Pl^g, 
Vit.  Tka.,  dtc.)  The  whole  narrative  respecting 
.^gcus  ie  a  figurative  legend.  He  ii>  the  same  aa 
!S'e]ttune  ;  his  name  \iyaiof,  indicating  the  "  god  of 
the  waveti,"  from  aiyef,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
hence  the  Trcexcnian  legend  makes  Neptune  at  oitce 
to  have  been  the  fiuher  of  Iheaeufl.  Theaeua  himaelf, 
moreorer,  apoeare  to  be  nollnnf  noie  than  a  mythic 
personage.  He  is  merely  the  t  j-pe  of  the  e.ttahHshment 
of  the  worship  of  Neptune  {Otjoev^,  from  t^tu,  i^vou,  lo 
plate  or  csdilAitk).  Even  his  mother's  name,  jEthra, 
would  seem  to  allude  figtuatively  to  the  pure,  dear  at> 
moHphera  of  reltgioue  worship  connected  with  ttftfilee 
of  Neptune,  when  firndy  established.  (KiQpa,  i.  e., 
tudfta^  pure,  clear  air.)  So,  also,  the  contest  between 
Theaeue  and  the  Pidbnlidea  <««d.  Fallantides),  would 
seem  to  he  nothing  more  than  a  religions  contest  be* 
twcen  the  rival  systems  of  Neptune  and  Minetwa. 
The  worship  of  Neptune  prevoiled  originally  in  the 
Ionian  cttiea  (JlitiUert  Dariana,  1,  266),  and  the  lejrend 
of  Theaeua  ie  an  Ionian  one ;  whereas  the  worsliip  of 
Minerva,  at  Athen.-s,  dates  hack  to  the  time  of  Ce- 
cro|>s. — II.  An  epuaymic  hero  at  Sparta,  eon  of  ^Eol- 
icus.    {Vid.  Supplement.) 

^aiablA,  I.  aoeordhig  to  the  common  account,  a 
daughter  of  Adraetna,  hut  move  pmbaUy  the  daughtet 
of  his  son  .Egialeus.  {Htync.  ad  ApoUod.  1,  86.) 
She  w  as  tlic  w  ite  of  Diomede,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
guilty  of  the  <irosseatiiicantinencedurinKheThusbaDd'8 
absence  in  the  Trojan  war.  {ApoQad.  L  c. — Oo.  A. 
350,  dec  )  Tho  beautiful  passage  in  llie  IKad,  hfl«»> 
ever  (•'>.  11-.  scf/<]  ),  where  mention  made  of  hcT, 
strongly  countenances  tlie  idea  that  the  Btory  of  hax 
improper  conduct  is  a  mere  posthomeric  or  cyclic  ^ 
Mo — ^11  An  ijiland  of  the  iEgeon,  between  Cythen 
and  Crete,  now  Ctrtfroilo.  Bondclmonti  {[hs.  Arek. 
10,  66)  calls  it  Sickitu.s  or  Sfqutlux,  a  corruption, 
probably,  ijtoin  the  modem  Greek  tit  iuyvXiav.  {De 
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Sinner,  ad  loc.) — III.  Tlie  earliest  name  for  the  coun- 
try along  the  nortlwni  shoTB  of  the  FdopoaiiMua. 
{Vid.  AchaJa,  III.) 

.if^oiiLKus,  Bon  of  AdraBtus,  by  Amphithea,  daugh- 
ter of  J'ronax,  and  a  member  of  the  expedition  led  by 
the  Epigoni  against  Thebes.  He  was  the  only  leader 
•tam  In  this  war,  aa  hit  fiidier  had  been  tlu-  only  one 
that  sim-ivptl  the  prcvioas  contest.  {Vid.  Epigoni.) 
Compare  the  schobast,  cd  Pmd.  Pjfth.  8,  68. 

A ' GiDBa,  ft  patiQiijniuic  of  Theaana.  (Amut,  il.  I , 
366.) 

JSoTt.a,  b  town  in  Laconia,  where  Cenw  had  a  tem- 
ple Aristomonrs,  the  Mossoni^n  leader,  endeavoured 
on  owe.  occaiston  to  seize  a  party  of  LacoDtan  females 
who  were  celebrating  here  the  fitCS  of  the  goddess. 
The  attempt  foiled,  through  the  omnfeoDa  teatatanee 
of  the  women,  and  Ariatoroence  tdmself  waa  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  released,  lw)wovrr,  tho  same  nifrht, 
by  Archidamea,  the  priestesB  of  Ceres,  who  had  belore 
this  cherished  an  affection  for  him.  She  pretended 
that  ho  had  hiimed  off  bis  bonds,  by  moving  himseff  up 
towards  the  fire,  and  remaining  near  enough  to  have 
them  consuniod.    {I'aus.  4,  17.) 

JEoiuiva^  a  king  of  the  Dorians,  reigning  at  the 
time  in llieaaaly,  near  the  range  of  Pindua.  {Heunc, 
ad  Apollod.  2,  7,  7.)  He  aidi-d  Hrmilos,  nrcoruing 
to  the  Doric  legend,  in  liis  cuatiiit  with  the  l^apitha;, 
and  receivcnl,  as  a  reward,  the  territory  from  which 
they  were  drtven.  {ApotUd.  Lc)  iEgimiue  ia  a  con- 
apieuons  name  amonf  tfie  feondbra  or  the  Doric  line, 
and  inciilioM  is  ni.ule  by  the  ancient  >vritorH  uf  an  cpir 
porni,  nitiiletl  Aiyifiio^,  which  is  ascrib<Hl  by  eomo  to 
Hc'siod,  liy  others  to  Cecrops  the  Milesian.  {Heyne, 
I.  c.)  The  posterity  of  .'Egimius  formed  part  of  the 
expedition  against  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Doric 
institutions  of  .lEgimius  are  spoken  of  by  Pindar  (Py/A. 
1,  184),  as  Ibnoing  the  rule  or  model  of  sovemmcnt 
Ibir  the  1>oric  nee.  (Oompaie  MuBer,  Jftriim*,  vol. 
t,  V  12  ) 

^EaLMritcs.  a  tfinill  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Carthaife. 
There  were  two  rooks  near  this  island,  railed  Arcr 
JSgtmurif  which  were  so  named,  because  the  Romans 
and  Carthagiidana  concluded  a  treaty  on  them.  The 
modern  Zmcamoore  is  the  iEgimurua  of  aatil|nily« 

jLgihus.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AlatsA,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus,  carried 
aiway  hy  Jii]Mter  under  the  form  of  an  eagle,  from 
FMraa  to  the  ialand  of  (Enone  (Compare  SpanAeim, 
ad  Caflim.  Hymn,  in  Drt.  r.  77 — Hrynr.  n'l  Apolhni 
8,  12,  6.— S<«rs,  ad  Jleilaiiic,  p.  bO.—Id.  ad  J'hcrc- 
cyrf.,  p.  1 78.)  She  gave  her  name  to  the  island.  Some 
anthorities  make  Jupiter  to  have  asiramed,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  appearance  of  a  flame  of  fire  ;  but  this  en- 
dent  ly  is  rornipfed  from  another  part  of  the  samo  fal)le, 
whirh  stales  that  Asopus  was  struck  with  thunder  by  the 
(Tcxl  for  presuming  to  follow  him.  (ApoUod.  3,  12,  6  ) 
The  Asopus  here  alluded  to  is  the  Sicyonian  stream 
which  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Phlius.  \t  must  not  be 
confounded  w  ith  the  Boeotian  river  of  the  same  name. 
(Compare  Pindar^  Nan.  0,  9.—An$twch.  odN.^l. 
— PauMM.  S,  S,  S.)-^n.  An  bland  in  the  Stmia  f^a- 
ronicus,  near  the  coast  of  Argolis.  The  earliest  ac- 
counts civen  by  the  Greeks  make  it  to  have  hvvn 
ori^nally  uninhabited,  and  to  have  been  called,  while 
in  Una  atate,  by  the  name  of  (Enone ;  for  such  ia  evi- 
dently the  meaning  of  the  feble,  which  states,  that  Ju- 
piter, in  order  to  gratify  .F-aeus,  who  was  alone  there, 
changed  a  swarm  of  ants  into  men,  oud  thus  peopled 
the  islan.l  (Vtd.  .iflacus,  Myrmidonco,  and  compare 
Pau^an.  2,  29,  nnd  Ajwllod.  3.  12.  7  )  It  afterward 
took  the  name  of  .Egina,  from  the  daughter  of  the 
A8op\is  (Vid.  .<Egina,  I.)  But,  whoever  may  have 
been  the  eariicat  aettJem  on  the  island,  it  ia  evbdent 
that  its  atony  and  unproductive  lofl  must  have  driven 
them  at  an  early  period  toengaire  in  mariliine  .-iffairH 
Henco  they  are  said  to  have  l^cn  the  first  who  coined 


money  fur  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  oaed  regu- 
lar measures,  a  tr^ition  which,  though  no  doldit  tm- 
txnot  Btill  points  very  cleariy  to  th^  early  eominercial 
habita.    (Siraho,  878.  —MHan,  For.  KH.  IS,  10.-— 

Vid.  Phii'.nn  )  If  is  nii-trc  than  prohahlp,  that  (heir 
commercial  rt-Ij^tions  caused  the  p«opk*  of /Egina  to  be 
increased  by  colonic*  from  abroad,  and  Sirabo  ex- 
pressly mentions  Cretans  among  the  foreign  inhabitants 
who  had  settled  there.  After  the  return  of  the  Hcrac- 
lidtt".  this  island  received  a  Dorian  colonv  from  Epi- 
daurus  {Pausan.  2,  29.  —  Tzctz.  ad  Lyc.  176),  and 
from  thi«  period  the  Dorians  gradually  gained  the  as- 
cendency m  it,  until  at  last  it  became  entirely  Doric, 
both  in  language  and  form  of  government.  ..ii^gina,  for 
a  time,  was  the  maritime  rival  of  Athens,  and  the  com- 
petition eventually  temiinated  in  open  hostiiitieo,  in 
which  the  AtheniuiB  were  only  aMe  to  obtain  adrnn- 
tajjcs  hy  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  and  l<y  niearifi  of 
intestine  divisions  among  their  opponents.  (Herod. 
8,  46,  and  6,  83.)  When  Darius  sent  dcpnties  into 
Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water,  the  people  ofAl  p  in  a, 
partly  from  hatred  toward  the  Athenians,  and  partly 
from  a  wish  to  protect  tlieir  extensive  commerce  alon^ 
the  coasts  of  the  Persian  monarchr,  gave  these  token* 
of  oobmission.  {Herod.  6, 49.)  For  this  condnet  tlM^ 
were  punished  by  the  Spnrtnns.  In  the  war  with 
Xerxes,  therefore,  they  sided  with  their  c ountrj  jncn, 
and  acted  so  bravo  a  part  in  the  battle  of  Salamiti  as 
to  be  able  to  contest  the  prize  of  Talour  with  the  Athe- 
nians tiiemselves,  and  to  bear  it  off,  «•  weD  by  the 
universal  sufTra^es  of  the  confederate  Greeks  {Herod. 
8,  03),  a.s  l>v  the  declaration  of  the  Pythian  oracle. 
{Id.  tlnd.  123:  compare  Plut.  Yit,  Themis)  After 
the  termination  of  tiw  Beraiaii  war;  however,  fbe 
strength  of  Athens  proved  too  |reat  ftir  them.  Their 
fleet  of  seventy  sail  w  as  annihilated  in- a  sea-fight  hy 
Pericles,  and  many  of  the  inhabit.ints  werp  driven 
from  the  island,  while  the  remainder  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  tributaries.  The  fugitives  settled  at 
Thyrea  in  Cynuria,  under  the  protection  of  Sji-irta 
{Thuryd  1,  105,  and  10^  —  W  2.  27  —  Id.  4,  57), 
and  it 'was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  JBgos  Potamus, 
and  the  fidl  of  Athens,  that  they  were  ame  to  regain 
possession  of  their  native  islantf.  {Xm  Hixf.  Gr.  2, 
2,  6.  —  Strabo,  8,  p.  376.)  They  never  attained, 
however,  to  their  former  prosperity.  The  situation  of 
.^gina  made  it  subecquentijr  apnzc  for  each  succeed- 
ing eonc^ueror,  nnUI  at  last  it  totally  disappeared  from 
history.  In  modern  tinies  the  isl.md  nearly  retains 
its  ancient  name,  being  called  >fT^'/«rt,  or  with  a  sli;.;lit 
corruption  Enpia,  and  is  represented  by  travc-IU  rs  as 
being  beautiful,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  As  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  ancient  city  would 
i[  ]  r  to  have  been  in  ruins.  That  writer  makes 
mention  of  some  temples  that  were  standing,  and  of 
the  large  theatre  built  after  the  model  of  that  in  Epi- 
daurus.  The  mo-rt  rrmnTk.i!>!i'  rrmnnnt  of  antiquity 
wliich  this  island  can  boast  of  at  the  present  day,  is  the 
temple  of  Jujiiter  Panlu  llenius,  situated  on  a  mount 
of  the  same  name,  about  four  houra'  distance  from  the 
port,  and  which  ia  avppoeed  to  be  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient temples  in  Greece,  and  one  of  the  olde*;'  '^^j  rr; 
mens  of  the  Doric  style  of  architecture.  Mr.  Dotlwell 
pronounces  it  the  most  picturesque  and  intercstiiif;  niin 
m  Greece.  For  a  full  account  of  the  ,£gina  marbicw, 
eonsnlt  Quarterty  Jmirnal  of  SdeHces,  No.  12,  p.  327, 
sc^a.,  and  No.  14,  p.  229,  teqg. 

AMMiTx  Paulus,  I.  or  Paul  of  ..'Egina,  a  cele- 
brated Greelt  physieisn,  bom  in  the  island  ofJEpoA. 
Hr  appears  to  have  lived,  not  in  the  fourth  century,  as 
Reno  Morcau  and  Daniel  Leclerc  (CIcricus)  have  as- 
serted, but  in  the  time  of  the  conquests  of  the  Calif 
OmaTt  and,  consequently,  in  the  seventh  century.  We 
have  vrry  few  paitieulara  of  his  Hfb  handed  down  to 
us  AVe  know  merely  that  ho  pursued  his  medical 
studies  at  Alcxandrca  some  time  before  the  lakii  g  of 
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tki»f*r    -tcuvn.  x-ul  that,  for  ihe  purpoM  of  adding 
tt  L>        of  pruiV»s-iotial  knowUnl^c,  he  travelled  iiut 
osrV  liuvd^rh  «]i  <j  nvce.  but  likewii>e  in  other  coiuitrics. 
fgai  <*(  .£^a»  chiM  ti»  lilt  of  tbfl  eluflic  GiMk 
;jrp«euiu/ibr  aAir  him  the  heaHnif  ftrt  fell,  lik«  M 

Ba:  r  ori.  ri.  into  nr^jlect  and  barbarism,  and  did  not 
nyuji  AOj  partiun  of  fonuer  honours  until  towards 
lie  bNMa  cefitur\  As  Paul  made  himself  very  able 
■  mgerj,  and  displayed  great  skill  also  in  accouchc- 
mestA.  the  .inibuuw  teartibed  their  este«m  for  him  by 
st.iZij  ii:m  tho  accouchour.  Though  hn  cannot  be 
p^piA^  a«  abogethcr  oh^nd,  since  be  abrid^d  Ga- 
lai.  nl  «teMiMl  mmf  materials  from  Aetius  and 
OrC^-ivU?-.  T^l  ht'  frfH^ucntly  lays  down  opini  ms  of  his 
fewa,  difkrsiig  from  those  of  Galea,  ajad  nu>ro  than  once 
ha«  tkf  ooangv  to  n>fute  the  positions  of  Hippocrates. 
Hm  imai^fkmm  of  maUdtes  tie  shoit  vui  luooinct, 
hrt  cnct  arf  complete.  H«  tnqfiiai^  MMtmes,  as 
lb"  Siiis  >f  his  .  \  [.lunations,  the  Galenian  theo^  of 
tb*  LjxilnLni  humoura.  It  is  in  surgery  particularly 
tei  Paul  of  .-Egina  appous  to  advantage,  not  only  be- 
I  b«  bad  acqoirra  more  enenenoe  than  any  other 
:  pbrRcian  in  Uiis  branch  of  his  artrbot  also  be> 


tion  in  this,  as  the  harbour  lay,  not  directly  north,  hut 
northeast  from  the  city.  In  the  middle  ages,  AL^xa 
took  the  name  of  VoUlitza.  (Gtorg.  Pkranza^  2,  9.) 
li  is  now  YoMticOt  ft  deserted  place  to  the  cast  of 
F«ffflifs«,  tifes  atwieiit  ^gtnm.  (Jfimurr,  Geogr  ^ 
vol.  8,  p.  396.) 

.Cois,  the  sliicld  of  Jupiter,  made  for  hiiu  by  V^u^ 
can(A.,  15,  310),  and  borne  also  by  Apollo  (//.,  15,  229) 
and  Minerva  (5,  738).  It  inspired  terror  and  dismay, 
and,  by  its  movements,  darkness,  clouds,  thunder  and 
lightning  were  collectotl.  (// ,  17,  594.)  Hem  ■  .  in 
later  poets,  it  has  also  the  meaning  of  a  Htomi  or  hurri- 
cane. {Mtek.  Ckeeph.  K^.—Eurip.  Jon,  996.)  Ae- 
cordinpto  some,  Minerva  had  an  Ti^i^^  of  her  own,  dis- 
lijict  from  Jupiter's,  aiid  »hc  placed  in  iliti  centre  of  it 
the  head  of  Medusa ;  but  tbo  Gorgon's  head  appean 
also  on  Jupiter's  shield.  (EmUM.  ad  li.^  5,  741. — 
Hcyne,  ad  AooUod.,  2,  43.)  As  ICmerva  typifies  tlw 
mind  or  wisdom  of  Jove,  there  is  a  peculiar  ])n>priety 
in  her  wielding  the  some  legis  with  her  creat  pureul. — 
The  o^mology  of  the  term  aiyiq  is  disputed.  The 
common  demotioo  makes  it  come  from  al{,  atyit. 


cuane  ^t-  In.^  ii<>t  «.er>  ili  ly  copy  hi.-o  predecessors.  In 
n^ect  «<».'ne  authors  place  him  by  the  aide  of 
certain  points  even  give  him  the  pref- 
emcr.  One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  that 
part  uf  Im  writing*  which  relates  to  surgery,  is  the  one 
•  xi.  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of  arrows  used  among 
tbt  iwienta^  end  of  the  wounds  indicted  by  them, 
the  weak  «f  tids  phyindan,  which  has  oeme  down  to 
c<  U  t  ntitloJ  An  Abridgment  of  All  Medicine,  and 
oaiomA*  of  scTCQ  books,  compiled  from  the  wriliiigs 
of  the  nore  ancient  physicians,  with  his  own  observa- 
lieae  e^kgeaned  It  has  passed  through  meay  editionsi 
«f  whieh  the  feB«wing  are  the  principel  ooes.  The 
Greek  text  ii>  p  ly.  VauL  ap.  Aid.,  1528,  and  Battl., 
1538,  JoL  lius  Utter  edition  is  much  superior  to  the 
r,  as  ct  was  corrected  by  Gcmuscus,  and  contains 
~  anwetations.  Latin  editions :  Basil.,  1532 
mti  154C  fe/  :  CfL  Afrr.,  1534  and  1548, /o/. Paris, 
l5»,/<rf  Vene; .  loh3  and  15&1,  8vo:  Lugd,  1562 
and  1567.  Sut  Thta  laiA  is  the  best  of  the  Latin 
cdtfMcs,  since  it  contains  the  notes  and  commenta- 
ae»  of  Gonthier,  D"Andemach.  Cornariu.s,  J  Goupil, 
and  DeJerhaoip.  An  Arabic  edition  w;ih  published 
'jy  Honiin,  a  celebrated  .Syrian  physician.  Parts 
of  tiw  work  have  also  been  i»iiUed  separately  at  vaiious 
tiokes.  mi  peatieahrly  the  Hm  hook,  nnder  flw  tille 
oIFracepU  Saiuhna  {Pttris.  1610,  ap.  Hrrr,  Suj>h., 
4to. — A^enL,  1511,  4to,  «Su;.).  A  French  translation 
of  the  snrgical  writings  of  Paul  of  ^gina  was  given  in 
U9I^  bam  the  l^roM  frees,  in  12mo,  by  Pierre  Tolet. 
The  «Beeaaaft  «anioii»  liowever,  by  F.  Adams,  Esq., 
of  Banehoiy-Teman,  Aberdeen,  will  supersede  all 
cChen.  Only  one  volume  has  thus  iki  been  published. 
{Btofrr  fr/r,  Tol  3:!,  p.  186,  seqq.  —  SchoU,  Hist. 
Gr^  to).  7,  p  356.)— II.  A  modeiler  of  .£nna, 
nti  te  by  Pliny  (35,  II).  There  is  some  doobt 
w^<  ti,-r  .Enncta  was  his  own  name,  or  merely  an 

rw*t  dr-9i;mit4ag  the  place  of  bis  birth.  The  former  is 
m^-.f  probable  opinion,  and  is  advocated hyHiiller 
i^BmM^  m.—SdItf,  Did.  Art.,  s.  ».). 

JBeiocHcs,  or  "  ^gis  bearer"  (from  ci)  iV  and  Ix^-'), 
n  poetical  ippeUation  ©f  Jove.    ( Vui.  -Egis.) 

^  .iEeiria.  a  poetical  appellation  of  Pan,  cither  {torn 
Vm  fcatvint  the  legs  of  a  fott*  w  w  the  Mmdieii  of 
goat*    P^atircb  f  T'jreAL,  jp.  SU)  mdue  It  nmlogous 

to  th«"  I^r,  SUiiisus. 

.^^.Tka.  a  city  of  Aehaia,  nesT  the  coast  of  the 
Siaam  Connthieca%  end  to  thn  imthwest  of  Pollone. 
il  was  m  phtm  «tmme  unpottanee,  snd  the  population 

is  rapj-to^JcJ  fa  hire  been  from  8  to  10.000.  Polybius 
(4. 57;  makem  tite  iSstance  from  the  sea  seven  stadia ;  j 
Pkosanias,  homntt  (7,  26),  removes  the  harbour 
tnm  the  ci^.   Tbete  is  no  eonliedio*  I 


a  goal,"  and  to  have  been  so  named  from  its  being 

covered  with  the  nkin  of  the  goat  that  had  suclded  tlic 
infant  Jove.  This  derivation,  however,  appears  to  be 
based  entirely  on  an  accidental  resemblance  between 
alyic  and  a'l-,  alyur,  and  is  evidently  the  invention  of 
later  writert*  and  faljuliHt«.  The  true  etymology  is 
from  utaau,  o(C<j,  "  lo  tnore  rapidly,"  "  lo  l  uxh,"  "  t-i 
orVMse,"  dec.,  and  coinports  fiu  better  with  the  idea 
of  bnmdishing  to  and  no  a  tenor>mqiiring  shield.— > 
The  meaning  of  a  coat  of  mail,  or,  rather,  leathern 
tunic,  with  or  witliout  plates  of  metal,  belongs  to  an- 
other ai;  t'c.  wliieh  is  correctlj  deduced  nan  elf. 
(Compare  HereL^  4»  188.) 

iGaierms,  son  of  ThyesCee  by  hie  own  duighter 
Pelopea.  ( V'i«Z.  Atreus  )  Having  been  b-ft  <ruardian 
of  Agamemnon's  kingdom  when  that  monarch  sailed 
for  Troy,  he  availed  huneelf  of  hie  iheence  to  gain  the 
afiTcctione  of  Clytcmnestra  his  queen,  and,  when  Ast- 
amemnon  returned  from  the  war,  caused  him  to  te 
slain.    {Vtd-  Agamciimon   and  Cljrten  : u   r ra  )  On 

the  death  of  the  monarch  he  ueniped  tbo  throne,  and 
reigned  ee««i]reafB,whBnho  wee  dain,  togetherwidi. 

Clytemnestra,  by  Orestes,  the  son  of  .\gamcmnon. 
{Vul.  Orestes. — Hygin.,  fab.  til,  teq. — Paus.,  2,  16. 
— Soph.  Elccir. — JEsch.  Agam. — Eunp.  Chest  ,  »V'  ) 

JSeiTiuif,  a  town  of  iEtoUa,  nortbetwt  of  Naupac- 
ttte»andahaut  eighty  stedm  from  the  eea.  Itoeei^ied 
.in  elevated  situation  in  a  mountainous  tract  of  coun- 
try. {Thueyd.,  3,  U7.)  /Egiliuiu  is  perhaps  .i;^* 
(AiT'oQiWhidiStcphanusByzantinus  places  in  .Etulia. 

.^loM,  a  dty  of  Aehaia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
ConnthiBeue,  uid  northweat  of  .£gira.  After  the 
submersion  of  Holico  it  became  the  chii  f  place  in 
the  country,  and  here  the  depuUes  from  the  ^uicb  of 
Achaia  long  held  their  assemblies,  until  a  law  wa« 
made  by  Philomemen,  ordaining  that  each  of  the  fisdev* 
al  cities  should  become  in  its  turn  tho  place  of  rendex> 
vouB.  (Lip.,  38,  7,  and  30.  —  Compare  ruli/hiu.1.  2, 
54,  and  4,  7  )  According  to  Strabo  (385,  387).  these 
nieeiing.<<  were  convened  near  thatoini,  in  a  spot  call- 
ed .Enarium,  where  was  a  grove  consecrated  to  Ju- 
piter, i'ausaniaj*  (7,  24)  aflirms.  that  in  his  time  the 
.\ch(Eans  still  collected  together  at  .Egium,  as  the 
Amphictjons  did  at  Belp^  and.Theimopyl».  Ao- 
eoraing  to  Stnbo,  iEgtom  derired  lie  name  from  the 
goat  (ai4}  which  was  pniil  to  have  nourished  Jiijiiter 
hero.  The  moili^m  town  of  VosliUa  lies  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood, 

i£oi.l.    Ytd.  Supplement. 

jEoLiis.    Vid.  Supplement 

-Eoi.Ks,  a  Samian  wrestler,  bom  dumb.  Seeing 
some  unlawful  measures  porsued  in  a  contest,  which 
would  deprive  him  of  the  piiae,  his  indignation  gave 
hint  on  a  sadden  the  poMia  of  uttemnoe  wfakh  had 
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been  denied  him  from  hu  biith,  and  he  ew  afUr  spoke 
with  ea»e.    {VtJ.  Max.,  1,  8,  4.—Aul.  Getl.,  6,  9.) 

Alai.KTK»,  a  Bumanie  of  A|>ii11o  the  god  of  day. 
(A/)  vij/njf,  from  aly^i),  **  brighincts")  In  the  legend 
given  by  Apollodorus  (1,  9,  20)  reapecting  the  i»and 
of  Anr»|)hc,  the  rpithtt  .T'^lctrR  appears  to  point  to 
Apollo  as  the  darter  of  the  iightnina  also  {Avolto  Ful- 
guratar).  Conqian  Hejfiii^aiApMod.t  1,  9,  S8^  not. 
crii. 

JEoemSi,V9,  an  appriUttion  given  to  B«eeliiM  at  Pbt- 

nirp  in  Birotia,  because  lie  had  substituted  a  g^ut  in 
the  place  of  a  youth,  who  was  annually  siu'rilked 
there.  (aU,  and  fidXXu.}  Compere  Pauaanias,  9,  8, 
wlwre  Kuhn,  howerer,  propoM*  AlyUdpav  for  Ai]^ 
il6%ov. — By  jEgobolium,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  meant 
:i  sjHcii  s  ol" mystic  piirificatioii  Tin*  r.itochumiMi  was 
plac«>d  in  a  pit,  covered  with  perforated  lioarda,  upon 
which  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  so  aa  tu  hatiie  Un  in  the 
blood  lint  fliiwrd  from  if  SoniPtinics,  for  a  goat,  a 
biill  or  r^uii  was  subntilutcd,  and  the  ceremony  was 
then  called,  in  the  first  ease,  Tauroholium,  in  tho  hi  c- 
ond,  Crwbotmm.    {Knight,  Inqutiy,  &c.,  ^  168.) 

iEooe  Mrrlxoa,  i.  e.,  the  goat's  river,  called  alee 
JEgog  Potamoi,  and  by  tlm  I,:ifin  writer*  JEgos  Flu- 
mtn,  a  small  river  in  the  Thrririan  Chersonese,  and 
•oath  of  CalliiH)liK,  wliich  apparently  gave  its  nanio  to 
a  town  or  port  situate  at  its  mouth.  (H<rod.,  9, 119. 
— SfecA.  Byz.,  t.  v.  A/ydf  rioro/zoj.)  Mannert  thinlte, 
that  the  town  just  mentioned  \n  .im  iho  same  with  tb.it 
called  TrrsRi  l>y  Scylax  (p.  2H),  and  CisM  by  Pliny 
(4, 9).  But  (  onKult  Gail,  ad  Sct/I.,  I  c,  aa  legards  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  fvrdf  Ai  j  df  Ttiirafi&b,  employed 
by  Scylai.  (Geosrr.  Gr.  Mm  ,  1,  439.  ed.  GatI  )  At 
.£g08  Pot;un<>H  thi'  Athenian  lleet  was  totally  defeat- 
ed by  the  Spartan  admiral  Lysandcr,  an  event  which 
eemplcteljr  oertwyed  the  power  of  the  ftmer  etatc, 
and  finally  led  to  the  capture  of  Athens.  (Xen.,  Hut. 
Gr.,  2,  \9  —Dwd  Sic,  13,  lOb.—Plul.,  Vtt.  Alcib.— 
Corn.  NtB.,  Vit  Alnh.)  The  village  of  C«daia  prob- 
ably stamU  on  the  aite  of  the  town  or  harbour.  (Cre- 
mert  Ancient  Greece,  toL  I,  p.  890.) 

.T!<.o.sA(i.K,  a  (l^illtc  nation,  wh  >  r  r  1  in  the  army 
of  .\ttaluH  on  one  of  his  expeditions  lie  afterward 
aitKipnrd  them  a  settlement  along  the  Hellespont 
(PoLft,,  6,  77,  seq.)  C.-inanljon,  in  oia  Lotm  version 
of  Polybius,  has  "Mgosoccx  (#ire  n  runt  T<cto$a- 
^'s)  "  .'^eliwcijrhsc'User.  misled  liy  lliis  conjectur  e 
mtroduces  TtKroaaya^  into  tho  Greek  t<'\t  of  the  his- 
torian hi  phu;e  of  klyooaya^,  the  common  rcadini;; 
In  his  annotations,  however,  he  acknowledges  his  prc- 
dpitaney.  Compare  the  Historical  and  Goognijihical 
index  to  hi.-»  edition  of  Polyhiun  (vol.  H,  pt  i  ,  p.  198), 
in  which  he  conjectures  that  Tiyooayii,  which  occurs 
in  anMber  passage  of  PetyUtia  (9,  88),  ought  to  be 

written  A)';, '*/rT(i- /-r  .ilso. 

.4:^0  Y  9,  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  of  Art;a- 
dia,  and  oontigttoae  to  Beimina.    (Po/yft.,  f,  64.) 

,£(nmoa,  or  men  ooneetlr  .^jgraana,  a  city  of 
MeMa  Inferior,  hi  the  nifflen  called  PurvaScythia,  and 

sitxinte  on  the  hank  of  tlie  Daind*,  not  far  above  its 
mouth.  It  is  mentioned  l>y  Ovid  (2J».  ex.  Pont ,  1,  8, 
13)  Near  thia  place,  according  to  D'Anville,  Darius 
Hjrtai^pia  eonstmcted  his  bridge  over  the  Danube,  in 
Ue  eilMdMon  against  the  Scythians.  (As  re^rds  the 
true  reading,  consult  Crllari'u.j,  Cco-rr.,  2,  -IfiN  ) 

-tlavrrii,  the  inhabitants  of  Eay^    Vid.  i£gyptus. 

^f^GVPTiiTM  MARK,  that  Dart  of  the  MeAtenaiiean  Sea 

whirh  is  on  the  coa.st  of  E^iypt. 

..EoviTi  a,  I.  a  son  of  Bclua,  and  brother  of  Danaus. 
He  received  from  his  parent  the  country  of  Arabia  to 
mle  over ;  but  aubaequently  conquered  the  land  of 
*'the  bladE-footod  race"  (MeXo^trodwv),  and  gave  it 
his  name  .£gyptas  was  the  father  <  T  ."(i  t  k!-.  lii  I 
Danaus,  to  whom  Libya  had  Wen  ajssigned,  of  60 
dnghtera.  Jealousy  hre.iking  out  between  Danaus 
andtbe  aaaaof.£gyjp«iia,  who  ainiadatdapmfiighte 


of  his  dominiana,  the  former  fled  with  his  SO  daugh- 
ters, and  aettled  eventually  in  ArgoUs.    The  sons  of 

iEj(%jitils  r,.;:ii\  after  «or.:i    I'  l  l Tval  of  time,  to  Argos, 

and  entreated  their  uncle  to  hur^-  in  oblivion  all  enmi- 
ty, and  to  give  them  their  ccMisms  in  marriage.  Da- 
naus, rctadninjtt  a  perfect  rerollection  ofthe  injuries  they 
had  done  him,  and  di«trutiting  their  pruuuectt,  con- 
sented to  bestow  his  daughters  upon  them,  and^vided 
them  aooordingly  by  lot  emong  the  auitoia.  But  on 
the  wedding  day  he  anncd  the  handa  of  the  bri^ea  whh 
daj^'ffers,  and  enjoined  upon  them  to  slay  in  ifie  ni^jlit 
their  unsuspecting  bridegrooms.  All  but  iiypertn- 
nestra  obeyed  the  cruel  order,  while  she,  relenting; 
apaied  her  hoaband  Ljncraa.  Her  father  at  first  ptit 
berln  doee  eonfeiement,  bat  aftenratd  forgave  her,  and 
consent4'd  to  her  union  with  T,ynceus.  ( Kid.  Vanatis, 
Daiuudes,  4<. — AjntUod  ,  2,  1,  6,  «rf  o.  —  iiypn., 
fab.  IflS,  170.— Ov  Hcroid.,  14,  dtc.)— 11.  An  exten* 
sive  country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  west  by  part 
of  Mamiariea  and  by  the  deserts  of  l.ihya,  on  lh« 
north  hy  the  .Mediterranean,  on  the  east  hy  the  Sinua 
Arabkua  and  a  line  drawn  from  Arsinoe  to  Hhinocolu- 
fn»  and  en  the  south  hj  .Adiiopia.  Egypt,  properly 
so  called  m  I  V  He  described  as  consisting  of  the  long 
futd  narrc  ■■-  '  illey  which  follows  the  course  of  the  Nile 
from  Syene  (or  AMMOoan)  to  Cairo,  near  the  ofthe 
andent  Mempbia.  To  the  Nile,  Egypt  owca  ite  «■<• 
iatenee  aa  ahabftaMe  country,  since,  wlthottt  the  vtcli 

and  f  rtili/iiiL'  nni  l  de}K>hitetl  hy  the  river  in  its  iinnual 
inundatioiiK,  it  would  be  a  sandy  desert.  At  three 
different  places  previous  to  its  entering  Egypt,  this  no- 
ble stream  is  threatened  to  be  interrupted  in  its  course  by 
a  barrier  of  mountains,  and  at  each  place  the  barrier  is 
Mimnounted  The  second  catanict,  in  Turkish  Xubia, 
is  the  most  violent  and  tmnavirable.  The  third  is  at 
Syene,  and  introduces  the  Nue  faito  Upper  Egypt. 
Fr^m  Syrrre  to  Cairo  the  river  flows  along  a  valley 
aWoui  eigiit  miles  broad,  Ix-tween  two  mountain  ridgo«, 
one  of  which  extends  to  the  Red  Se.-i,  and  tho  other 
teiminatee  in  the  deaerta  of  ancient  Libya.  The  liver 
oceo  »iea  the  middle  of  Oe  valley  aa  m  aa  the  atTttit 

calleii  Jrhrl-cl-Sil.ft!i.  ThU  h]  i<  r  about  forty  miles 
long,  has  very  little  arable  land  on  its  hnnk«  It  con- 
tains some  islanda,  leUdl,  fiNMB  their  low  level,  casiily 
admit  of  irrigation.  At  the  mouth  ofthe  JrM-fJ-Stl- 
mh  (Girardy  Mem.  ntr  CEgypte,  vol  8,  p.  13),  tho 
\ile  nniB  along  the  right  side  of  the  valb  y.  wlueli  in 
several  plaee.i  has  the  «»earance  of  a  steep  lino  of 
roekH  cut  into  peaks,  wMie  tho  ridge  of  (he  hille  on 
the  left  side  is  always  arressible  by  a  slope  ofvariou.s 
acclivity  These  last  mountains  begin  near  the  town 
of  Sioftf,  the  ancient  lAropolis.  and  go  down  towards 

FoMom^  the  ancient  Arsinoitic  Nome,  diverging  gmd- 
uidfy  to  the  weat,  ee  that  between  then  and  die  ealtf. 

vated  valley  there  is  a  defsert  space,  t  rrnTning  grad- 
ually wider,  and  which  ia  several  plaecK  ik  bordercc 
on  the  valley-Hide  by  a  line  of  sandy  downs  lying  nearly 
south  and  north.  The  mountains  which  coomne  tlac 
baain  ofthe  Nile  hi  Upper  Egypt  are  htterseeted 
defiles,  which  on  one  side  lead  to  the  nhoreK  of  tin 
Red  i>ea,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Oases.  Thc«e  n  a.T 
row  passes  might  he  habitafalei  niee  tiM  vrnter  rait« 
maintain  for  a  time  a  degree  of  vegetation,  and  forii 
spriitgs  which  the  Arabs  use  for  themselves  and  tUcl 
(locks  The  strip  of  desert  land  whirh  generally  <?jc. 
tends  along  each  aide  of  the  valley,  paraUel  to  lias 
course  of  the  Nile  (and  wMdi  nraet  not  be  etmTman^ 
tnl  with  the  barren  ocean  of  sand  that  lies  on  earh  i  il« 
of  Egypt),  now  contains  two  very  distinct  kuuia  oj 
land ;  the  one  immediately  at  the  bottom  ofthe  inOttva^ 
ain,  consists  of  aand  and  round  peUdea ;  tlM  Othcw 
composed  of  light  <Mllfaig  sand,  eoveve  an  extent  o] 
L'ruund  formerly  arable.  If  a  section  ofthe  valley  x 
made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  direction,  t,im 
surfoce  will  be  observed  to  decline  from  the  margijm 
«f  the  rinrto  the  brttom  of  tho  hilla,  a  riimiiiatarao 
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A*  rmmM  oa  ihe  banka  of  the  Miarimppi,  the  Po, 
Mtf  <!f  the  Borreth«ne«.  and  aome  other  rivers.  Near 
S»  mn.'f.  (Jm  riMtf  of  th«  Nile,  alreaii y  mnch  widen- 
-1  the  trr~it,  ha«  on  that  side  an  0|ii ni;!  r  through 
atedb  a  new  is  obtained  of  the  fertile  plauis  of  Fat- 
mm.  1teMfiiibwllmiipfDperfy««oft«ftBbl«4uid, 
fr^-ttni  firxKn  the  mrroundin^  monntains  on  the 
a*xiJj  .aad  we«t  by  a  valley,  of  which  a  certain 
wonottioB.  ahrav-i  hiil  under  water,  forms  what  the 
■  iiiitiai  iiH'  r  1  f  -f  fTi  III  {Vtd,  HmiM.} 
2Cm  <Mnw  Ik*  dnfaw  wUeh  Hinit  the  viUvf  of  tlw 
Nile  divetfe  on  both  stdeii.  The  one.  onder  the  name 
of  Jtl^tl-ti'Mavon,  runa  northwest  towards  the  Med- 
itrrruean ;  the  other,  called  Jibbel-al-Allaka,  runs 
■cniffel  ait  Sml  InfrontoftheiechainBavMt 
plain  cttaa^  eoinpo>»d  of  tanAi.  eovcrerf  with  the 
nod  .Y;V  Mtf  At  the  1 1  . >  calltnl  nifu-rl-Baka- 
tm,  neir  tb«?  anei^l  Cervaiorun,  the  river  drkidcs  into 
tv»  bnnrhes ;  the  one  of  which  fiowing  to  Rostll<u, 
mmr  the  andent  Ostium  Bolbitinum.  and  the  other  to 
Du'^^S^  the  ancient  Tamiathis,  at  the  Ostium  Phat- 
nr:  :r  oint  iin  Ix-lwem  thcrn  thr  present  Delta 
B«t  xha  tnanftilar  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in  for- 
mm  tears  moch  larger,  being  bounded  on  the  cast  by 
the  Pclosian  branch,  which  Is  now  choked  up  wifn 
sand  or  eoar«ited  into  marshy  pools  ;  while  on  tho 
wnt  it  wa>  Nvundrd  by  the  ('anopie  branch,  whieh  is 

•o«  pwtly  coalbtitDded  wUh  the  canal  of  Alexandres, 
xsJ  pcrtfr  loat  in  LaioB  Edko.  Bat  the  cerrcspondence 

of  '.  \f  li^Tpf  of  tho  surfirt^  with  ihrtt  of  the  present 
De'^.  \Tti  its  iJt>prcssion  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
adt^oixii'i^  Ic^prt,  together  with  its  greater  rerdurc  and 
fcfliity,  ctifl  Back  &e  liaaitf  of  ths  ancient  Delta,  al- 
«WM»«c1iraeiitt  am  inada  dIdfiiniEr 


feir.^i  of  Jnftin^  smJ,  wliich  arc  at  present  on  th 
iBC!<eaac  then,  in  general  language,  may  be 

^iieribe4  m  an  immense  Talley  or  longitudinal  basin. 

.  in  a  Delta,  or  triangular  plain  of  alluvial 
beinc  altof^ther,  from  the  heights  of  Syene 
to  tb^*  <S«^rc<  of  ihr  Nfcditerranean.  about  B(JO  miles  in 

widtli.   {MaUe-Bnn,  Geogr., 


lengtl^  and  of  variMia 


t.  FtNihtjf  tf  Egypt. 

Atoioft  the  whole  of  thr  productive  soil  of  Enypt 
pwnmn  of  ommI  depoaited  by  the  Nile;  and  Uie  Doita, 
aa  ia  di  ■adhrtfida  ofeoonliy.  k  nrtfaelT  composed 

of  afta»i-il  i-arth  ami  «and     To  ascertain  the  depth  of 
tk*  oed^  the  French  satann,  who  at-companied  the  mil- 
karv  expedition  into  Egypt,  mnk  several  wells  at  dis- 
iHt  itmitwt^ ;  and  from  their  obnenrationa  have  been 
AlaiMdtll»ftlla>ifuic  icaidti.  /krtf,tiuittheMr£icc 
of  the  sill,  as  alreamr  mentioned,  descends  more  or 
kaa  r&|iuily  towards  thn  foot  of  the  hills,  which  is  the 
re»CT»e  of  what  occurs  in  moatvaOej*  =  secondly,  that 
.  of  the  bed  of  mod  is  mwqual,  bcin^  in  gcn- 
l  i*e  ftel  near  the  rirer,  aiul  increasmg  grad- 
OaUr      it  rt«    'f  ^  from  it  :  ihirdly,  that  beneath  the 
■rod  litept  is  a  hod  of  rMid  similar  to  that  always 
brooght  down  by  thp  river.    The  first-mentioned  pe- 
eohaiity  is  satinfictorily  cxplainoj  hy  the  absence  of 
nia,  whKh.  in  other  countries,  washes  down  the  soil 
frr>-'»  tli-  hill*.  3nJ,  carrying  it  to  the  stream  in  the 
bettoa  cf  tbc  vaUeVt  fbnbi  a  baain,the  lidea  of  wiiieh 
fenwaacneMvadiiK*:  wtMeia,  in  Egypt,  the  aoUia 
ennrrrp*  Sv  the  I'nandation  from  thr  Hv-r  into  the 
rjlley.       the  deposites,  therefore,  will  be  greatest 
■ear  ita  Nnkj    Tne  more  rapid  the  current,  also,  the 
Matter  wl  be  the  quantity  of  mni  depoaled.  The 
Wd  at  djistitam  sand  npon  wUeb  it  VMtt  is  about 
tJij'rf \- -51*1  ff ct  nj  (f.-j.'^.  .-i;itl  i--:       if-niii-^i-d  on  the  cal- 
euvoutf  tock  wladk  forms  tiic  l>a2iis  of  the  lower  coun- 
tiT   Tbe  wtfen  ef  the  rrrer  ftller  thtough  this  bed  of 
h^jI  and  sprrnvi  are  fciurifl  a"*  »oon  as  the  borer  has 
inektd  my  eotuudenbin  depth-    Ancient  Egvpt  was 
—  '  "  Ar  IM  fatmtj.    The  eli^ilt  emiuamy 


was  its  gnmt  the  gvowA  of  which  wae  so  abundant 

as  to  anoid  at  all  times  considerable  supplies  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  particularly  Syria  and  Arabia  ; 
and  in  times  of  scarcity  or  famine,  which  were  fre- 
quently felt  in  those  countries,  £gypt  alone  could  isave 
their  numerous  population  from  stan-ing.  Egypt,  in 
fact,  unlike  c\ery  other  country  on  the  globe,  brought 
forth  its  pro<luce  indepenilent  of  the  seahons  and  the 
skies  ;  and  while  continued  droup^ht  in  t!ie  neighbour- 
ing countries  brought  one  season  of  scarcitv  after  an- 
otBcif  the  gnBMiies  of  Egypt  were  Ihlf.  HciMet  too* 
Egypt  became  regarded  as  ono  of  the  granaries  of 
Rome.  {Aurel.  Victor  ,  Eptf.,  e.  I.)  Tno  Rev.  Mr. 
Jewett  has  grren  a  striking  example  of  the  extraordi- 
Diiy  ftftitity  of  the  soil  of  Egypt.  I  picked  up  at 
nuidon,  *  says  he,  **  a  lew  stalks  oat  of  the  thidc  corti- 
fields  We  counted  the  number  of  st  alk.s  which  sprout- 
ed from  single  grains  of  seed ;  carefully  pulling  to 
pieces  each  root,  in  order  to  see  that  it  was  but  OttO 
plant.  The  first  had  seven  stalks  ;  tiie  next  three  ; 
the  next  nine  ;  then  eighteen  ;  then  fourteen.  Each 
stalk  would  li  i\  t  been  an  ear."  Nnmerous  canals 
Msn'ed  to  can^  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  some  of  those 
parts  which  the  inundation  eooM  not  rsseh,  while  ma- 
chinery was  employed  to  convey  the  means  of  irriga- 
tion to  others.  Many  of  these  canals  still  exist,  many 
have  long  since  disappeared,  and  not  a  few  tracts  of 
sandy  country  have  displayed  themselves  in  modem 
tines  when  ftnneriy  all  was  snrfting  and  Ibitile. 
Neariy  the  whole  extent  from  the  southern  confines  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  is  one  barren  and  sandy 
waste.  Assigning  to  Upper  llirypt  an  average  breadth 
often  mffles,  and  aUowin^  for  the  lateral  valim  streteii- 
ing  out  from  the  Delta,  it  is  sappMed  that  theportiein 
of  territory,  at  the  present  day,  in  Egypt,  capable  of 
cultivation,  may  amount  to  about  16,000  square  miles, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  ten  millions  of  acres.  The  total 
population  is  estimated  at  tbonlt  two  millions  and  «. 
half,  which  would  etve  aboat  IM  to  every  square  mUe. 
.N'early  nu  r  1 1  , 1  f  of  this  territory,  it  is  supposed,  is  either 
pcriodicaliy  inundated,  or  capable  of  artificial  irrigation. 
The  remaining  part  fsquives  a  more  laborious  cultiva- 
tion, and  vielffs  a  more  scanty  produce.  The  inunda- 
ted lands,  thoufih  they  have-  successively  home  one 
crop,  and  frequently  two,  year  alter  year,  without  in- 
termission, for  moro  than  3000  years,  still  retain  their 
ancient  ftftttlty,  wiAoot  any  perceptible  impoverish- 
ment, and  without  tmy  farther  tillage  than  the  adventi- 
tious top<^ressing  of  black,  slimy  mould  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  livar.  Where  the  inundation  docs  not 
reach,  tiieeni|»ai««nr]rsaan^;  wliest  does  not  yiekl 
above  fWe  «t  six  fn  one ;  hot  fbr  maise  and  wS3kA 
the  Boil  is  particularfy  adapted,  and  these,  with  rice, 
lentils,  and  pulse,  constitute  the  princt]KiI  food  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants,  allowing  the  exportation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  produced.  Taldng, 
then,  into  consideration  the  quantity  offamdoiiee  arable, 
which  is  no  y  t  nvi-n  il  with  sand,  the  double  harvest, 
and,  of  some  productions,  moro  than  semi-annual  crops, 
the  snaHer  qnan^  of  food  which  is  requisite  to  sus- 
tain life  in  southern  latitudwi,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  more  barren  soil  wa.s  formerly  rendered  available 
by  the  cnkivation  of  the  olive,  the  fi^'-trre,  the  vine, 
and  the  date-pabn*  we  shall  no  longer  be  at  a  loss  to 
aeemntlbr^imBMinaefbfiaityandpopiiioasness  of 
ancient  Efr>'pt,  a  country  said  to  have  containeil  in 
former  days  7,600,000  souls. — One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated productions  of  'Egypt  is  the  lotus.  The  plant 
usually  SO  denoannaled  is  a  species  of  water^t^ 
{nymphtta  loA»),  csRed  by  the  Aiabs  vup^r,  wlik», 
on  the  disappearance  of  the  inund.ation.  covers  all  the 
canals  and  pools  with  its  broad  round  leaves,  amid 
whiditte  ibwers,  in  the  form  of  cups  of  bright  lAMe 
or  aztire,  expand  on  the  surface,  and  have  a  UMt 
ciegairt  appearance.  Soimnu  sots,  that  its  roots  Ibm 
n  Mbettl*,  which  ie  frthosd  when  the  waters  of  the 
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rCilc  siihsidc,  and  h  !)oi!o<l  nnd  caton  like  potatoes, 
which  it  somewhat  re««mbl<>s  in  taste.  Herodotus 
(S»  9S)  stales,  that  the  Egyptuns  not  onl^  ate  the  root, 
but  made  a  sort  of  bread  of  the  seed,  which  resembled 
that  of  the  poppy.  He  adds,  that  there  is  a  second 
species,  the  root  of  which  is  very  grateful,  cither  fresh 
or  dried.  The  plant  which  was  chieflj  eaten  by  the 
andent  Egyptian*,  and  which  is  lo  mquently  carved 
on  the  ancient  monuments,  is  supposed  to  be  ihi' 
nymphaa  nelumlo,  or  nduiuhmm  spccwsum,  the  "  sa- 
cred bean"  of  India,  now  found  only  in  that  country. 
lU  seeds,  which  aie  about  the  sise  of  a  bean,  have  a 
Jdlcate  ftiToar  lesemUsnff  almonds,  and  its  roots  aho 
are  nlihlr.  The  lotus  of  Homer,  however,  the  fruits 
of  which  so  much  delighted  the  companions  of  Uiyf  ses, 
is  a  Tory  different  pUnt,  namely,  the  siztphus  lotus 
{rkamnu*),  or  jujube,  which  bean  «  firuU  the  size  of  a 
sloe,  with  a  large  stone,  and  is  one  of  the  many  plants 
which  have  been  crrouoou.Hly  fixed  on  by  K  arueti  com-  : 
nentatora  as  the  dudutm  (mandrakes)  of  the  cacred 
writings.  The  papyrus,  not  Ichs  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  than  the  lotus,  and  which  is  bdicvcd  to  have 
disappeared  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  has  been  re- 
discovercii  in  the  ryj'cvus  jiapyni.i  of  Linnsus.  The 

eoloauium  is  still  cultivatal  in  Bgj^pt  ibr  its  large  es- 
culent roeta.   Hie  banks  of  tiie  met  and  the  enak 

sometimes  present  coppicr.<3  of  acacia  and  mimosa,  and 
there  are  groves  of  rose-laurel,  willow,  cassia,  and  otlier 
shrubs,  r  aioom  contains  impenetrable  hedges  of  cac- 
<tw,  or  Indian  fi£.  fiut,thcniehsohchinphmts,£ig]rpt 
is  destitute  of  mnber.  and  aU  the  firewood  is  imported 
from  Caramania  (^^alte-Brunt  Gcogr  ,  vol.  4,  p.  38, 
s€qq. — Modem  Traveller  (Egypt),  p.  18,  Kqq.) 

2.  Ammal  Kingdom. 

The  anim^  kingdom  of  E{^t  will  not  detain  Qs 
long.  The  want  or  meadows  prevents  the  multiplica- 
tion of  cattle.  They  must  be  kept  in  stables  during 
the  inundation.  The  Mamelukes  used  to  keep  a  beau- 
tiful race  of  saddle-horses.  Asses,  mulei^,  and  canieli; 
appear  here  in  all  their  vigour.  There  arc  also  nu- 
merous henls  of  huiraioes.  In  Lower  F^KVpt  there  arc 
shccjp  of  the  Uarbaiy  breed.  The  large  beasts  of  piey 
find  in  this  country  neither  prey  nor  cover.  Hence, 
thoujih  th^  jackal  and  hyena  are  common,  tlic  lion  is 
but  rartly  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  gazullcii  whjcii  traverse 
the  deserts  of  the  Thdbaid.  The  crocodile  and  the  hip- 
popotamus, those  pritneval  inhahitanu  of  the  Nile, 
aeem  to  be  banishea  from  tlie  Delta,  but  are  atUl  seen  fn 

I'pper  Eirypt  — The  i^land.n  aJjoIningthe  cataracts  nri 
•^oMietiiucs  found  covered  with  crocotules,  which  chooiie 
these  places  for  depositing  their  oggs  The  voiacitjr 
of  the  hippopotamus  lus,  by  annihilating  his  means  of 
support,  greatly  redttced  the  number  of  nis  race.  Ab- 
dollalif,  witji  sonic  justice,  di  noniinates  this  u^ly  ani- 
mal nn  enormous  water-pig.  It  has  been  long  known 
that  (he  ichneumon  is  not  tamed  in  Upper  Egypt,  as 
BufTon  had  believed.  The  ichneumon  is  the  same  an- 
imal which  tile  ancients  mention  under  that  name,  and 
whicli  lias  never  been  found  except  in  this  country. 
It  possesses  a  strong  instinct  of  destruction,  and,  in 
aesjvhing  for  its  j)rey.  exterminates  the  young  of  mnny 
noxious  rrptilos.  the  efrt;s  of  crocodiles  form  it  -  !  ' 
vourile  food ;  and  in  addition  to  this  its  favourite  repast, 
it  eagerly  sucks  the  blood  of  every  creature  which  it  is 
aWe  to  overcome,  its  body  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  its  tail  is  of  nearly  equal  dimensions. 
Its  rr-iT  l1  colour  is  a  ^jrayish  brown  ;  hut,  when 
closely  inspected,  each  hair  is  found  annulated  with  a 
paler  and  a  darker  hue  Zoology  has  lately  baai  en* 
lidied  with  several  animalsbr  n  irf  t  from  Egypt,  among 
which  arc  the  eoluhrr  fi(i)i',  an  .uaiu.il  figured  in  all  the  I 
hieroglyphical  tables  as  the  emblem  of  Providence; 
and  the  colubtr  vipero,  the  true  viper  of  the  ancients. 
The  Nile  eeems  to  eootain  some  sit^pdir  fishes  hith> 
eito  unknown  to  sjvteButic  natundists.  Of  this  the 
38 
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Pclyptere  btchir,  describe  J  by  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilairo 
{Annaics  du  Museum,  vol.  1,  p.  67),  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble example.  That  able  naturalist  observes,  in  general, 
that  the  birds  of  Egypt  differ  not  much  from  those  of 
Europe.  Ho  saw  the  Egyptian  swan  represented  fat 
all  the  temples  of  Upper  LY'vi'.  ^'"th  in  sculptures  and 
in  coloured  paintings,  and  cnlcrtams  no  doubt  thai  this 
bird  was  the  chcnalopez  {vulpanser)  of  Hemdotos,  to 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours,  and 
had  even  dedicated  a  town  in  Upper  Egy^t,  calletl  by 
the  fJreeks  CheiuiUiscium-  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Egvpt, 
but  is  found  all  over  Afhca,  and  almost  all  over  Eu- 
rope. The  Jh>,  which  was  hdieved  to  be  a  deetn^er 
ofserpents,  is,  according  to  the  obsen'ationg  of  Cuvier, 
a  sort  of  curlew,  called  at  present  Aboohannts.  (^ro- 
bert  and  CeoiTroy-Saint-Hilaire  have  bnHl|fat  home 
miiHimies  of  this  animal,  which  had  been  pfeparcd  and 
entombed  witti  much  nqiendtieitu  can.  {Memmn  mtr 
I  runs,  par  M.  Cmtkt.—MdUC'BrmHj  Geogr.,  voL  4i  p. 
46,  aeqq.) 

3.  .\ntiie  of  Egypt. 

The  name  by  which  tliis  country  is  known  to  Euro- 
jieaiis  comes  from  the  Greekn,  some  ot  whoi>e  writers 
mform  us  that  it  received  this  appellation  from  JEgyp- 
tns,  son  of  Belos,  having  been  previously  calted  JU' 
ria.  (Compare  Eusebnus,  Chron.,  Itb.  2,  p.  284,  ed. 
Man  et  Zohrab.)  In  the  Hebrew  ScripturcK  it  is  styled 
Mttsraim,  and  also  Malsor,  and  liarels  C/iemi  of 
these  names,  however,  the  £isi  is  the  one  most  comp 
monly  employed.  The  Aralnans  uid  other  Orlentalf 
still  know  it  by  the  name  of  ^fns^  or  Mtzr.  Accord- 
ing to  general  opinion,  l^^ypt  was  called  Mitsratm 
mn  the  second  eon  of  Ham.  Bochart,  however,  op- 
poses this  {Gcogr .  Sacr.  4,  24),  and  contends  that  the 
name  of  Mitsraim,  being  a  dual  form,  indicates  the 
two  divisions  of  Kyypt  into  Upper  and  ].(,wer-  Cal- 
met  {Dtct.,  art.  Mtsratm)  supposes  that  it  denotes  the 
people  of  the  country  rather  than  the  father  of  the 
people.  Joscphus  '  Jud.,  1,  f>)  calls  Ej;viit  jl/r*- 
Ira;  the  Septuagint  translators,  Mil^ratin ;  Kusebius 
and  Suidas,  Mcstrata.  The  Coptic  name  of  Old  t'airo 
is  attU  Mtttraim;  the  Syriana  and  Arabs  call  it  Mutr^ 
mMaaurm.  The  other  appellation,  Mattor^  as  giveo 
above,  Bochart  has  clearly  proved  to  mean  a  foriretsi 
and,  according  to  him,  Egypt  was  so  called,  eitlicr  from 
its  bein^  a  region  fortified  Djr  nature,  or  from  the  word 
l«or,  whjch  si^;nifiea  wtrrcWt  and  which  he  thinks  suP 
fidwitly  descnptive  of  the  valley  of  U  pper  Egy  pt .  Sir 
W.  Drummond  (Or/i/zmx,  2.  Jj."))  inclines  to  the  first 
of  these  two  etyniolo^irs,  because  Diodorus  Sicuius 
<l,  80)  and  Strabo  (S03)  remark,  that  Egypt  was  a 
country  extremely  difficult  of  access;  and  I)iodorus, 
speaking  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  observes,  that  it  seems 
nut  a  httle  to  excel  Other  limited  places  in  the  kir^dc  m, 
by  a  natural  fortification  {6rvp6ntTt  fvouf)  and  by 
the  beauty  of  the  oountiy.  The  third  appellation  nMn> 
tioned  above,  namely,  harets  Cham,  "  the  land  of 
Ham,"  seemti  to  have  been  the  poetical  name  for  Egypt 
among  tlte  Hebrews,  and  accordingly  it  occurs  onl^  in 
thePnIms.  It  is  a  tradition,  at  least  aa  old  as  the  time 
of  8t.  Jerome,  tliat  the  land  of  Ham  was  so  named 

ifler  tlie  son  of  Noah.  (Quast.  in  Gencsin — Drum- 
mmd's  Ongines,  2,  43,  seqq.)  There  may,  however, 
lie  reason  to  think,  that  the  patriaidi  was  named  after 
the  country  where  it  is  supposed  he  finally  settled.  In 
Hebrew,  cham  signifies  "  calidus ;"  andcAoro, "  fuscus," 
'•  nicjer  "  In  Egyptian  we  find  several  words  which  arc 
nearly  the  same  both  in  sound  and  sense.  Thus  xt*<'M* 
dbnom,  signffieo  **  cdbr,*'  and  X'H'**  "  mger.** 

The  Egyptians  always  called  their  country  Chimia  or 
Ckamc,  probably  from  the  burned  aiid  black  apjie^irance 
of  the  soil.  (Compare  Plut.,  de  Is.  tt  Os.,  p.  364.— 
SkAvoc'*  Tra9d»,/oL  ed.,  n.  4as.— Co^'s  Acl.,  «rf. 
iifam.)  The  name  Amt  us  a  afanitar  nfetonee,  ami 
wouU  tMm  to  have  been  a  tnnrialion  of  the  nativo 
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wr-'     j-.miiife  a^P  denoCtng  obBcarity,  doakineM. 

s<  *iaIiMt  on  Apollonhis  Rhodius  (1,  MO) 
ttr%.  ttit  Tbraalj  was  railed  'H^pio,  according  to  one 

tniiMiMa,  on  aecount  of  the  dark  colour  of  ita  soil ; 

nrf  »Mi  fiat  Ektp*  wac  dmooiinatcd  If  f^pto  for  a 

fjt-fir  TWi?<?n  nryant  (6,  149),  who  cites  thi^i  pas- 
sajr  r-f  the  scboliast,  represents  it  a  vul||jar  error  ; 
hit  bi«  TPSsotAag  w,  as  usual,  unsatisfactory.  The 
*jn»otogy  of  the  word  Egypt  has  occupied 
tiM  caowfled  the  ingenuity  of  many  learned  wrilen. 
TV-  in-w  common  opinion  is,  that  Ajyvrrrof  is  com- 
jfoat4  of  da  {for  70/0),  iamL,  and  jTirrof,  or  rather  kot- 
t«f.  aftd  that,  ronaeviaently.  Egypt  siffni/iea  ihe  land  of 
Kiffi.  Of  the  Ktffttc  land.  Others  derive  it  from  ala,  and 
7^-^.  t^j*  b!ick  rulture,  the  colour  of  that  bird  (whence 
the  IjVtT.  r..'-'u!:;trius,  "blackish")  bfing.  acronling 
to  thru,  chxT3irten«tic  of  the  soil  or  ita  inhabitants. 
Vedp  roBeme^  the  prunttive  form  to  have  tiecQ  Aia 
Chf-l"^,  the  land  of  Cuphti  ;  whi'  -  Hriro  says,  that 

T  the  name  eiven  to  Egypt  m  Kthiopia,  means 
tbe  C'-mntTT  of  raiuus.  Eusebius,  who  is  supposed  to 
here  foHewed  MaocCho,  the  I^jptian  historian,  states, 
Ihil  Vaaseeeif      Rewxieee,  who  leigned  in  E^pt 

{'xcorrfb;:  to  Usher)  B.C.  1577,  \v:is  also  cnlled 
.EgTp^iv  an  J  that  be  gave  it  his  name,  as  has  alread;^ 
ber^  cirntirjoed.   {BlUti,  Chmu  t,  p.  984)  td.  Mmi 

4.  Dtetsvjus  of  Egypt. 

In  tike  time  of  the  Fhaxa^dw,  £grpt  divided  into 
Ihe  Thebaic,  Middta,  and  Lvirct  £(Orpt.  The  Thebais 
■iliwluj  froB  Sjene,  or, more  eorrei^  speaking,  Phi- 
le,  ae  iv     AWdoa,  and  contained  ten  districts,  juris- 

dScJK'i-.  -  r.  "I <  t?if  Greeks  called  them,  nomes  [Si'tuni. 
Ifcri><2,i64}     The  Coptic  vsurd  is  P/AoicA.  {Ckam- 

raonx.  1 ,  Gfi.)    To  these 
Mceeedett  fite  rirtftn  nomes  of  Middle  Ktj^'pt  (Strabt^, 
HT>.  wwhsaj  to  C«rca.*on]R,  where  the  Nile  betjan  to 
tI  Then  came  the-  trn  nomes  of  Lower  l^fjypt. 
or  (be  I>eLt^  csiciiding  to  the  sea.   The  whole  Dom- 
brr  of  Domes  thcn«is  iMifjMtx.'and  tl^ 
ks  said  by  Di«donu  Sicuhis  fl,  ."iO)  to  hive  been  hi 
tmdaevd  by  Seaoctris  (ScthosiE^-Iiauieaaes)  previous  to 
h.s  .'r;kirtore  on  his  exp^tion  into  Asia,  in  order  that, 
by  means  of  the  go^^mon  placed  over  eadi  of  these 
■CM*.  hiB  kinfdcm  might  be  the  better  governed  du- 
xin^hia  absence,  tir,d  justice  more  carefully  administer- 
ed.   It  is  mnre  than  prolable,  however,  that  this  divi^ 
Vm  was  roorfa  older  than  the  time  of  Seeoitrb  (CAem* 
mAml  tEgyptt,  dtc.,  \,ti),  and  the  account  given 
ly  ^wAa,  Inspecting  the  hats  of  the  labyrinth,  would 
weta  to  con&rm  this.  The  geographer  informs  us,  ;!n^. 
the  balls  of  this  atractwre  coincided  with  the  number 
•f  tke  BOHMft.  and  the  building  would  seem  to  have  oc> 
Cl^ied  e  eeaftra!  position  with  respoct  to  these  various 
firtrirte,  having  eighteen  nomes  to  the  north,  and  as 
f- T-y  Vt  thr-  -  'Uth.  and  thns  answering  a  civil  as  well 
»a  .  rf  l.L-  oyj  purpose.    {Kittfr,  Er^nde,  fU  ei,f  1, 
TOt  .    I  -lier  the  dynasty  of  tho  Ptolendes  the  mim- 
ber  of  the  nomcf^  b«:^aino  enlarged,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  new  ami  improved  state  of  things  in  that  quarter 
ofEprp*  where  Alexandrca  was  situated,  partly  by  the 
ajfaawief  tbe  Oaeee  to  Egypt,  and  ptitly  also  bv  the 
oBeMfiaoo  wImcII  sn  active  connteree  had  produced 
a!  f'.i  •^T'  'y^rrl^Tv.  of  the  .\ra1iian  Gulf    A  chanpc  also 
look  pliae,  about  this  »aine  period,  in  the  three  main 
dirieiam  of  the  land.    Ix>wer  Eijypt  now  no  longer 
rowtoed  mtlf  to  the  limits  of  the  Delta,  hut  had  its 
citeBi  cnlaT^  by  an  addition  of  some  of  the  ncijh- 
bounng  rwrn     fn  like  manner.  Upper  Kcypt.  or  the 
The^0.  ree«f«l  a  portion  of  what  had  formerly  been 
iMiDdad  witfain  the  Inrila  of  Middle  E^ypt,  ao  tint 
eveofuaffr  Si;:  ^rrm  nom**-  rr-Tnained  to  this  !a.<l-mcn- 
tiDaod  Mectioa  of  eoontry.  which  therefore  received  tho 
wm^fMffittmm,  ( JfeMwrf,  Gdigr.,  10, 1, 803,) 


Under  the  Roman  dominion,  Thebais  alone  was  re- 
garded as  a  separate  division  of  the  country ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  land  obtained  no  farther  division  than  i  li  >L 
produced  by  its  nomes.  Hence  PUny  (5.  9),  after 
mentiomng  eleven  nomeo  u  finming  the  cUs^det  of 
Thebais,  speaks  of  the  country  around  Pelusium  as 
con^i^tg  of  four  others,  and  then,  without  any  other 
division,  enumerates  thirty  nocnea  in  the  rest  of  i'^^^vpt. 
At  this  time,  then,  the  names  bad  increased  to  45. 
They  beeatne  atUl  Itoihar  inereased,  at  a  atibscquent 
p  ri  1],  I  y  various  subdivisions  of  tlie  older  ones, 
lit- ncu  wc  fmd  Ptolemy  enunteruting  still  more  nomra 
than  Pliny,  while  he  omits  tho  mention  of  others  lia> 
corded  by  the  latter,  whtcb  probably  existed  no  longer 
in  his  own  days.  At  a  still  later  period  wc  hear  littlo 
more  of  the  n()me.^  .\  new  divi.iion  of  the  country 
took  place  under  the  Eastern  empire.  An  imperial 
Pnfeet  axerdaed  sway  over  not  only  Egypt,  but  also 
Libya  as  far  ns  Cyrcnc,  while  a  Comrslatlitans  had 
charge  of  the  forces.  The  power  of  the  latter  extend- 
ed over  all  Egypt  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  but  a  Dux,  who 
was  dspendant  011  bim,  exerciseo  particular  control 
over  tba  TlieiNds.  lids  «n«iu[«ment  seems  to  hsive 
been  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  Enapcror  Thcodo- 
eius,  a«  appears  from  the  language  of  the  Nottlia. 
From  this  time,  tho  whole  of  Middle  Egypt,  previously 
named  H^taimmistbora  the  namo  of  Arcadia,  ia  hon- 
our of  Aieadhis,  cMest  son  of  Tbeododua.  A  new 
province  had  also  arisen  a  considerable  time  before 
this,  named  Autputamnicat  from  ita  lying  chiefly  along 
the  Nile.  It  comprised  tho  eastern  half  of  the  Delta, 
together  with  a  portion  of  Arabia  as  far  as  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  also  the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  as 
far  as  the  .Syrian  frontier.  Il.s  capital  wa.-*  I'l  lusimn. 
The  name  of  this  province  is  mentioned  by  tho  eccle- 
siastical writers  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constaiitine, 
and  it  occurs  .also  in  the  hi-*  of  .\inmianus  M.arcci- 
linus  ('-2,  IG).  About  tlie  time  of  Justinian,  in  the 
sixth  ccntun',  the  position  of  the  various  archbishop- 
rics and  bia^prics,  all  subject  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Atezandrea,  gave  rise  to  aiuiw  dtstiifaalian  of  pravin- 
rcr.  The  territory  of  .\Icx.nndrea,  with  the  western 
portion  of  the  Delta  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ostium  Ca- 
nopictmi,  was  called  ''The  First  Egypt,"  and  ibo 
more  eastern  part,  as  £tf  as  the  Ostium  Phslaeticma, 
was  termed  **  The  Second  Egypt."  The  northeast- 
ern quarter  of  the  Delia,  on  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile,  together  with  the  eastern  tract  as  far  as  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  received  tlie  appellation  of  "  The  First  Au- 
gustamnica,"  and  had  Pelusium  for  its  capitaL  The 
inner  part  of  th«  western  Delta,  as  far  as  the  Ostram 
Phatneticum,  was  named  "The  Second  Aumistam- 
nica."  Its  capital  was  JLoontopolis.  Thus  the  Delta, 
with  the  country  immeffatety  adjacent,  embraced  four 
small  provinces.  Middle  Egypt  still  retained  a  larjre 
part  of  its  previous  extent,  tinder  the  iioiue  of  Mid- 
dle Egypt  or  Arcadia  (iifoij  Alywirrof,  ^  'Apnadia). 
MemfSus  belonsed  to  it  as  the  northernmost  state ; 
but  it  was  by  tUs  time  greatly  sank  in  impoitanos, 
and  Oxyrynchus  had  succeeded  it  as  the  metropolis. 
Amid  all  these  changes,  the  Thebaia  wait  conlijiualiy 
regarded  a  aepaiata  district.  It  now  received  new 
accessions  from  the  north,  and  a  double  appeUation 
arose.  The  northern  and  smaller  portion,  wnieh  bad 
oritjinally  formed  a  part  of  Middle  Egyjit,  was  called 
"Tho  First  Tbebus."  To  it  was  appended  the  Oa- 
sis MagntL,  and  ita  metropolis  was  Antsopolis.  The 
southern  rc^ons  a.^:  far  as  Philfc  and  Tliatis,  including 
a  small  part  of  Ethiopia,  foraied  "  Tho  Second  The- 
bais." Its  capital  was  Coptos.  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  piusuo  the  subsequent  chan|;ea  that  giadoally  en- 
sued, especially  as  they  are  of  no  peetiHar  impoitaneo 
either  in  point  of  history  or  peugrapliy  (Compare 
Hieroclcs,  Synckdemos;  in  VVcsaciing's  Rom.  Ittn., 
Amtt^  YWt  4lo.-Jr«nnerf,  Gtogr,^  10, 1, 806,  scff .> 
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5.  Population  »f  Sgjfpt. 


*GTPTUS. 


IKodonM  Siculus  (1, 31)  sute«,  on  the  authority  of 
the  ancient  E^ptian  recoitiUi,  that  the  land  cutilained, 

in  the  lime  ot  the  Pharaoha,  more  than  18,000  cities  !  are  exactly  tin  uord«  u«cd  in  the  drwription  ol  un 
and  villajB^s.    Tha  nme  wiiter  infoma  ua,  tiiat,  in  daul>led  negroes.    The  same  Colchiana,  it  may  be 


of  the  people  ot  Cuidu*,  he  that  the^  were  i 
colony  of  £g]rptian%aiidliiesupuorU  bia  opinion  bjUni 
argument,  tEot  thev  wen  fuMyxfOt(  nal  oiXoTotxtf 
or,  "  black  in  complexion,  and  woolly -haired."  Theet 


the  time  of  the  fint  PHokmy,  the 
30,000.    In  this  latter  atatement,  however,  there  in  an 
evident 
assig 

a3,^}3  citiea.  In  tluB  alio  th«iB  w  «xagg«ntMNi,  but 
Mt  of  ao  v/SmtSpre  &  dmxmtiter  aa  in  the  limner  case, 

aincc  the  sway  of  PhiladcIphiiH  did,  in  fiict.  extend 
over  other  countries  bemdeu  h^irypt  ;  such  m  ISyria, 
Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  i'una.,  Pomponius 
Mela  (1,  9),  and  Pliny  (5,  9),  who  frequently  copies 
him,  confine  themacivea  with  ^'ood  reason  to  a  more 
moderate  nuuiber.  According  to  tl  i  in,  the  Egyptians 
occupied,  in  the  time  of  Amasis,  80,000  citiea.  This 
number  ia  bomwed  from  HerodoCna  (8,  T7\  and  nay 
be  made  to  corrcwjuiTid  ivitli  tb  it  first  given  from  l)io- 
dorus  Siculus,  if  we  taite  into  coasidcration  that  Ama- 
sis had  extended  his  sway  over  Cyrenaica  alao,  and 
that  Uiia  may  aanre  to  aweil  tha  nmnhar  w  givm  by 
Hemdotiw,  Meht,  and  PKny,  leaving  abont  1fl,000  for 
Firvi '  itsMilf.  Diodorus  Siculus  (/.  e.)  giwn  the  an- 
cient {lupulation  of  the  country*  as  seven  luilUous,  an 
Mtimale  which  does  not  ap[H^.'ir  exri  Hsivc,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  lands.  The  number  would 
•eem  to  hanw  been  somewhat  increased  duriuf^  tlie 
Teign  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  to  havi>  roiilinurtl  sounder 
the  Ilomnn  sway,  since  we  tind  Josephus  {Belt.  Jud. 
2,  16)  estimating  the  population  of  Egypt,  in  the  lime 
of  Vespasian,  at  7.500.000.  w  ilhuut  counting  that  of 
Alexaitdrea,  which,  according  to  Diodorus  (17,  52). 
was  iiOO.OOO,  exclusive  of  slaves.    When  wo  read, 


observed,  are  mentioned  by  Pindar  {Pylk.  4,  877^ 

aa  being  black,  with  the  rpitbft  of  k;  '/ utiuTff,  or 
dent  exaggeration.  Theocritus  (/^y//.  17,  B3,sef9  )  w  hich  pas&o^c  the  bchuhasi  observes,  that  the  Col- 
igtiri  to  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  tha  Mivwingnty  over  ehians  were  black,  and  that  their  dusky  hue  waa 

tribut«d  to  their  deaoaiit  Aom  the  Egyptuna,  who 


of  tha  aauA  complexion.'   Herodotua,~tn  another  place 

(2,  57),  alludes  to  the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  if  it  was  v6ry  strongly  marked,  and,  indeed,  as  if 
they  were  quite  black.  After  relating  the  fable  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Dodonean  oracle  by  a  block  pigeon, 
which  had  fled  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  uttered  it> 
prophecies  from  the  o;dis  at  Dodona,  be  adds  hi.s  con- 
jecture respecting  the  true  meaning  of  the  tale.  He 
Huppi)!«cs  tbuB  oraoe  to  have  been  instituted  by  a  female 
captive  from  t!;f  Thcbaid,  who  r  s  i-rn^Tnatically  de- 
scribed as  a  lurd,  and  subjoins,  tliai,  •  \ty  n  prcsentin^ 
tlic  bird  as  bUck,  they  marked  that  the  woman  was  an 
£gypUan."  Some  other  writer*  have  left  ua  expre** 
■iona  equally  strong.  ..Eschylus,  in  the  Supplic^a 
(r.  722,  seijtj  ).  niintion.s  the  crew  of  an  E^'vjitlan 
bark,  oii  i>ci-n  fniwi  an  eminence  on  shore.  The  per- 
son who  C8j>i<<s  tliem  conciudca  them  to  be  ^gjptMiui 
from  tlicir  black  complexion  : 

irpimvai  6'  Hvioet  v^iot  fteXayj^MHC 

There  are  other  passages  in  aneient  writcra.  in 
which  the  E^ptians  are  rncntiuncd  as  a  swarthy  peo- 
ple, which  might  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  a 
I'erfcct  black,  or  to  a  brown  or  dusky  Xubian  Wr 
however,  in  tita  aatne  Diodtnua  (1,  31),  that  in  hial  have*  in  one  ofthe  dialogues  of  Lucian(Aai^fiiaa  *eu 
days  the  inhabitanto  of  Emt  amottnted  to  ^'not  lea*  Toia.— «ol.  8,  167,  cd.  Btp.),  a  lodteroo*  daacrinticm 


than  ,'hrcr  millions"  huTTovt;  eh-ai  rpiaKoaiuv  sc. 
fiUMu^yui  ),  wo  must  regiml  tliis  number  m  the  interpo- 
lation of  a  scrilie,  and  must  consider  Diodura*  as  mere- 
ly wishing  to  convey  thia  idea,  that,  in  more  ancient 
tone*,  the  population  waa  aaid  lo  have  been  seven  mil- 
lions, and  that  in  his  own  days  it  was  not  inferior  to  tins 
(Toi;  tU:  cipitavTof  Xaou  rd  fitv  noMuov  ^aai  yryovtvat 
mpi  iTz-aKoatac  fivptaSaf,  «ti2  Koff  vfiug  6i  ovk  IXut- 
TOOf  tliHu  iTfHOKoaiuf].  Compare  WtMttuigi  ad 
hc^Mnmrt,  10,  2,  309,  *eqq.) 

6.  Com^exitn  and  Pkynatl  Structure  t^tiit 

A  few  remarks  relativr  to  ilu-  pliysieai  character  of 
this  singular  people,  m;iy  lunu  uo  uninteresting  prel- 
ude to  llicir  national  histonr.  There  are  two  sources 
of  information  respecting  the  physical  character  of  the 
ancient  dyptiana.  Theae  an.  fitrt,  the  deecriptions 
of  their  persons  incidentally  to  be  met  with  i  i  fl  -  i  i 
cicnt  writers  ;  and.  (5cooudly,  the  numerous  remains 
of  paiiilin^^s  and  sculptures,  as  well  as  of  human  bodies, 
preaerved  aiooiw  the  mina  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  not 
•aqr  to  reconcile  the  evidence  derived  from  these  dif- 
ferent quarters  The  principjl  data  from  which  a 
judgment  is  to  be  formed  are  as  follows :  1.  AccounU 
given  btf  tht  mmamU:  If  wc  wore  to  judge  fran  the 
lemuiu  in  some  passages  of  the  ancient  w  ritcrs  alone, 
we  Mould  perhaps  be  led  to  the  opinion  tliat  the  Egyp- 
tians w  rrr  a  irc4>Uif-hairrd  and  black  peopl^  I9b»  the 
negroes  of  Guinea.  There  ia  a  well-knomi  pnmage 
of  Heradota*  <«.  104),  which  haa  often  been  ^dto 
this  purpose.    Tli,>  -uifTiority  of  this  historian  is  of  the 


of  a  young  Egyptian,  who  is  represented  as  bclonft- 
iug  lo  the  crew  of  a  trading  vessel  at  the  Pireus.  It 
is  said  of  him,  that,  "  besides  bein^  black,  bo  had  pro- 
jectiDA  lip*,  and  was  vory  slender  in  the  l^i^  end  th«r 
his  hair  and  the  curls  bushed  up  behind  merited  Uixr 
to  bo  of  servile  rank.    The  words  of  the  orij{inaI  aro 

Tl,  $tai  XeTTTt  r  uyai'  Toiv  wtXoi»t  h  itif^V  <W 

Kal  l(  Toi'Ttiau  6  irAuKafio^  (n-vtarnpaftivo(,  oitc  iktrv 
Oipiov  ptjotv  ttvTdv  civai.    The  expression,  however 
wiiich  is  here  applied  to  the  huir.  t-cems  rather  t 
agree  with  the  deacriptien  of  liie  bushy  curls  worn 
the  Nouba,  than  Witn  the  woolly  beeda  of  negroes 
Mr.  Loffh,  in  speaking  of  the  Banhra.';,  near  Syciis 
says,  "The  hair  of  the  men  is»  liomciijuc^  frizzic<l  e 
the  sides,  and  stiflcntHi  with  grease,  so  as  perfectly  t 
resemble  the  esttaoniinarv  projection  on  the  head  4 
the  Spliinr.   Bnt  die  maice  of  the  limb*  correspond 
with  the  negro."    (T^rph's  Tratds  tn  Egypt,  p.  93 
In  another  pbysicsU  peculiarity  the  Egyptian  race  i 
described  as  resembling  the  negro.    JElian  (fft^ 
Anim.  7,  12)  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  used  \ 
boast  that  their  women,  immediately  after  they  w  e: 
delivorcd,  couM  rise  from  their  beds,  and  go  about  the 
domestic  labour,    borne  of  these  passages  arc  VQq 
strongly  expressed,  as  if  the  Egyptians  were  negrocki 
;ujd  yet  it  must  lie  confcBset!  thr^.t  if  they  really  wo 
suclt,  it  i»  singular  we  do  not  tmd  more  frequent  a  lit 
sion  to  the  fiurt.    The  Hebrews  were  a  fair  peop*| 
fairer  at  least  than  the  Arab*.    Yet,  in  all  the  itkt^ 
eoiirso  they  had  with  Egypt,  we  never  find  in  the  *| 
crcd  historv  the  least  intij  :iti an  that  the  Kgyptiakf 


more  weight,  as  be  had  travelled  in  Egypt,  and  was,  1  were  negroes  ;  not  even  on  the  remarkable  occasi^ 
therefore,  well  acquainted,  from  his  own  observation,  of  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  thedlUgiMer  of 

the  appaoranoe  of  the  people;  nil  it      wlliraoh    A\  cr.  tmrKlem  historian  to  record  the  nuptij^ 
that  he  i*  in  ^meral  very  accurate  and  tatthtiil  i  of  a  European  monarch  with  the  daughter  of  a  n«>-^ 


in  relating  the  fart  ,,,1  describirtg  the  objects  which 
fell  under  his  personal  obscnotion.    In  Ida  account 


king,  such  a  circumstance  would  surely  find  its  plx^c 
And  aince  Egypt  waa  ao  doaeiy  connected,  first  wg 
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^GYPTUS 


«b«n  xindet  the  Ptolemies,  and  after- 
nrfvitb  tbe  rot  of  Europe  when  it  had  become  a 
ju. -j"  J  Trt iti ■: i- .  il     vi-n  singular,  on  the  supposition 
±j:  ;iu>  Liij>  tj  » f>o  roniarkahly  different  from  the 
— sj  <il"Bi«nkirw3.  th^t  wc  have  no  allusion  to  it.  ^V'o 
■eiiMifBitbc  Ecrptuas  a|K>kea  of  as  ftveiy  peculiar 
aaF«fMB.  These  ciicmutanoMiiidaoe  M  to  be«> 
OJtit  in  r  vp!.Liniri>r  (ht^  oxpreaaions  of  the  ancients  in 
tfaai  %er;  stfooK  senAc  is  which  they  at  first  strike  us. 
— S>The<MMH  class  of  data,  from  which  we  may 
in  a  jadigMnt  on  this  siibisatt  are  Fainting*  m 
Ttmfin.  mm  tiktr  rtwunn:   Irvvmay  judge  of  the 
-"Trr^*^     of  tlic  Efjy  ptians  from  the  numerous  paint 
MM  inaii  m  tiie  r«cesa>cii  of  temples,  and  in  the  tombs 
drtlKhiB|am Upper  Egypt,  in  wUdi. the  colours  are 
jpMBwd  m  a  very  fresh  stat^.  wo  must  conclude  that 
the  gfivnl complexion  of  thix  people  was  a  chocolate, 
» r  .4  r  xi  cofifM'r  colour.    Tliia  roay  bo  seen  in  the 
cuiDttftti  tigtizes  given  by  BelzuQi,  ami  in  numerous 
bees  in  &e  splendid  "Description  de  I'Egypto." 
-t>  rr-i  rtitour     cviili  ntly  intended  to  represent  the 
c^aj^utLUiiJi  Iff  tlic  pcuplc,  and  i»  not  put  on  in  the  want 
«f  a  lighter  paint  or  flesh  colour:  for  when  the  limbn 

'  M  awn  through  a  thin  veil, 
fCMosiiievttB  conphzMMi  of  Eufopoans. 
The  »aaw  .••Latle  niipht  lijve  been  getierrilly  aaopted 
d  a  ^Ji^r  oue  h<itl  uot  been  prcfi-rretl,  as  more  truly 
111  II  iifiii^  the  natural  complexion  of  tlie  Egyptian 
>iUsMil>itoMrit,p.239.)  F« 


distingttiriMd  by  a  yeflo«r  or 

:\  colour,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  shade 
01  cDsaiiiiuijoa  wui  iighttii  in  thoso  who  were  protected 
htm  tac  son    A  very  curious  circumstance  in  the 
paiiitinga  found  in  Egyptian  temples  remains  to  be 
Baticed.    Besides  the  red  figures,  which  are  evidently 
a^'*:.:  to  r<-pr»-ient  the  Kpyptians,  there  are  other 
nxes  vchich  axv  of  a  Mack  colour.    Sometimes  thesi; 
Wfitmak  captives  or  davM,  perhaps  from  the  neero 
eooatTH*  .       there  arc        paintmjTs  of  a  very  dif- 
frfrnt  kind  Tskich  occur  chietiy-  iu  Upper  Eppt,  and 
(ortH  ularijgathe  confines  of  Egypt  aiM  Ethiopia.  In 
Okrse  tJie  Uadtaadtba  red  fifyms  holdaaiogatar  xe- 
lii6eato<wdkollMr  Both  have  die  Egyptian  eofltune, 
•nt*  lV  LA'iif  of  priestsi.  v.  hilr  tlu>  black  figures  are 
j*fjv3(ti.it,J  a*  ctiulWrmg  on  the  re<l  the  iuRtrumcutti 
*ai  ^mbok  of  the  saeeraotal  office.    "  This  singular 
'  MS  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  which  is  often 
^  id dM  Egyptian  temping,  but  only  here  at 

n.:!*-  an»^  at  Flephantine  with  tbiN  liisdiK  tioii  i>f  col- 
fci.r.  laay  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  coninieniorate 
the  tnnmiauun  of  rchgious  (ables  and  the  aodal  m- 
\  inma  the  tawny  Ethiopians  to  the  oompara- 
r  Esrpiiann  "  It  consists  of  three  pnests, 
two  of  ■■  •  ;..  f  l  i  k  I  in  -  and  hands,  are  reprc- 
•oitcd  a-4  poimrijj  jrom  two  jars  ttzings  of  aUesnate 
•esptres  of  Onni  and  cnwes  aaaaftf  ovor  tbo  head  of 
■D0*he»  whose  £ace  is  red  There  arc  other  paintings 
whidk  seem  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  purjtort.  In  the 
tenipir  of  Phii«,  the  fccutptures  frequently  depict  two 
p^ou  wbo  t9iiaa%  r^vesnat  the  charactM  a^  sym 
hris  of  Oniis,  aad  two  »«nw  eooallv  aaawwirur  U 

e'.i.  :  !•.  ,r  ' 


Osnns 


of  (Jmis,  aad  two  pantma  equally  awweiin^  to 

•■^  ^'  ;  but  in  both  cases  ov<-  is  invnrirililv  imirh 
otiicr,  and  appears  to  be  the  supenor 
Haoulton  coaiMtaiiM  that  such  figures 
the  catnimniatMi  of  feligious  rites  from 
to  Egypt  and  the  inferumty  of  the  Eiryptian 
Ir.  thf*e  lit  liiji' idon-  th.  ri  i>  a  vrrv  marked 
and  pos&ie  dtitin<.-tiou  r>etween  the  black  figures  and 
those  of  fairer  complexion ;  the  former  are  nMMt  fit' 
^Bently  cotderrtog  the  symbolis  of  divinity  and  sov- 
ervt^nty  oa  the  other.  Besides  these  palntinps  dc- 
•rr:':"--'-  '  .Mr  H&miitan,  there  are  frequent  repetitions 
ef  a  \ery  raagg^  jsfwae»rtatinn»  of  which  d^nnitt 
cxBsop/es  mayfce  ana  in  the  besnltfiil  ptates  of  the 
"  IV'>irT7pfiV>n  ik  rr^rpte."  Tn  thrsr  it  is  plain,  that 
tie  idea  mead  lo  be  conveyed  can  be  nothmgclse  than 


this,  that  the  reil  Egyptians  were  connected  by  kindred, 
and  were,  in  fact,  the  descendants  of  a  black  race,  prob> 
ahlythe  Ethiopian.  (Compare  plate  92  of  the  work  just 
alluded  to,  and  aUo  plates  84  and  86.)  In  the  same 
volume  of  the  Ucscription  de  TEgypte"  is  a  plato 
representing  a  painting  at  £ilithgri»>  numeious  fig- 
ures of  the  people  are  seen,  ft  Is  wmaikaMo  that 
their  hair  is  black  and  curled.  ''  Lrs  rheveux  noirs 
vt  fri£«ii,  sans  etro  oourt  et  erepuB  comme  ceux  des  ' 
Negres."  This  is  pnbaUy  a  cornxt  account  of  the 

haix  of  the  Egyptian  me.  8.  Ths  lAtridaaa  of  data 

for  the  present  mvestigalioa  is  obtained  fiom  die 
ff>rm  of  the  scull.    In  reference  to  the  form  of  tho 
ficull  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  their  o«teologi- 
cal  chairacters  in  general,  there  iM  no  want  of  informar 
tion.    The  innumerable  mummies,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  may  bo  said  to  have  remained  entire  to  modem 
times.  alTord  suflirient  means  of  uiicertaining  the  true 
form  of  the  race  and  all  its  varieties.  Blumenoach,  who 
has  collected  much  inihnnation  oneveiything  relating 
to  the  history  of  mummies,  in  his  excellent  I'.i  v!r;._:i" 
xur  Naturpeschichte,"  concludes  with  a  remark  that 
the  llgvptiiui  race,  in  his  opinion,  contains  three  varie- 
ties.  These  are,  firstt  the  Ethic^pian  form ;  Mteandh/^ 
the  **  HindoMTtige,'*  or  a  figure  tnetnbtinff  the  Hi^ 
dufi  ;  and,  thinifii,  the  "  Berber-ahnliehe,    or,  more 
prui>erly,  litTbeftn-ahnlichc,  a  fonn  similar  to  that 
of  the  Berbers  or  Bcrberins.    It  must  be  observed* 
however,  thai  Blumenbach  has  bean  led  to  adopt  this 
opfaiion,  not  so  much  from  the  mununies  he  haa  exam- 
ined, as  from       T<  i^iruns  of  ancient  arts  and  from 
historical  tcrilimunius.    As  far  as  their  osteoiogical 
characters  arc  concerned,  it  docs  not  appear  that  the 
Egyptians  di/Tcred  very  materially  from  Europeans. 
They  cert^nly  had  not  the  character  of  the  scull  which 
belonged  to  the  ne^ro<  i<  in  the  w  estern  parts  of  Africa ; 
and  if  any  approximation  to  the  negro  scull  existed 
among  them,  it  must  have  been  rare  and  in  no  great 
degree.    Sonmierinj;  has  described  the  heads  of  four 
mununies  ween  by  him  ;  two  of  them  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  European  formation;  tho  third  had  only  one 
African  character,  viz.,  tiuU  of  a  hunger  qnee  maifced 
out  fat  the  tcnpond  moade ;  the  dhamctefs  of  the 
fourth  nrr  not  particularized.   Mr.  I..awrence,  ui  whose 
work  {Lfcturcs  on  I'hi/notogy,  p.  '299,  Am.  ed.)  tho 
above  evidence  of  Sommeiing  is  cited,  has  collected 
a  varied  of  stateniepts  wyectmg  the  fannof  the  head 
in  the  nunnmiee  deporiled  in  the  juuseums  and  odier 
collections  in  several  rountries.    He  ohserNcs.  that 
in  the  mummies  of  females  seen  by  Denon,  in  those 
ham  the  Thcban  catarombe  engraved  in  the  great 
French  work,  and  in  several  sculls  and  casts  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Loach,  the  osteoiogical  character  is 
entirely  I-iuropean  ;  lastly,  he  adduces  the  htron^  evi- 
dence of  Cuvicr,  who  says,  that  be  has  examined  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  varioaa  coHeetionB  of  Eofope,  nose 
than  fifty  heads  of  mummies,  and  tli  -t  not  one  among 
them  presented  the  characters  of  the  tu  f/ro  or  Hot- 
tentot.    (Lavrrcnce'i  Lectnrea,  p.  801 — Ohxrrrations 
tur  U  cada»rc  dc  la  Vaau  HmentotU,  par  if.  CaiMsr, 
Mem.  da  JftuMwn  ttHist.  Natur.,  8,  179,  teq^.)  It 
could  tliercfore  he  only  in  the  features,  as  far  as  they 
depend  on  the  Rofl  part,  that  the  Egyptians  hore  any 
cont^iderahle  resemblance  to  the  negro.    And  the  SSme 

thing  might  probably  be  affirmed  of  eeveral  other  nar 
tions,  who  must  bo  reckoned  amonf  the  native  Afii- 

cans.  Particularly  it  might  be  asBcrted  of  the  lierherins 
or  Nubians  already  mentioned,  and  of  some  tribes  of 
Abyssinians.  A  similar  lemaik  might  be  made  of  the 
Copts  In  neither  of  the^e  races  i.-^  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  scull  would  exhiliit  any  characteristic  of  the 
negro.  It  is  here,  then,  that  w  e  are  to  look  for  the 
nearest  representattres  of  the  ancieat  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians,  and  paitioilBiljr  to  the  Copta,ifho  Bi«de> 


seen  h  !  frfjm  the  former,  and  to  the  copper-coloured 
races  resembling  the  Beibenna  or  Nubians.  Dsnon 

tl 
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maim  mention  of  the  namMnM  whidb  tb*  Copt* 
Krar  to  the  Intraan  figures  painted!  or  lenlptarad  UDong 

t!u-  mint  of  ancient  I'^^^  pt.  Ho  .nldd  the  following 
roiaarks.  "  As  to  the  character  of  the  human  fi^re, 
M  the  Egjrptians  borrowed  nothing  from  other  nationj, 
the^  coula  only  copy  from  their  own,  which  ia  rather 
delicate  than  fine.  The  female  forms,  faowoTor,  re- 
sirnbliMl  thn  tiirurr-  <  f  I  h  lUtil'ul  women  of  the  present 
day ;  round  and  voluptuous ;  a  sni^ll  nr»iif>,  the  eyes 
long,  half  slnit,  and  tamed  up  nt  th<>  nutor  nngle  like 
thosp  of  atl  persons  whose  sii^hl  is  hal)itu;illy  fatigued 
by  the  bunung  heat  of  the  buii  or  the  iJu/zIing  white- 
ness of  snow  ;  the  cheeks  round  nnd  rathrr  thick, 
the  lips  full,  tbo  mouth  laige,  butciieerful  and  smiling ; 
displaying,  In  ahott,  tbo  AfHetti  ehmetflr,  of  wideh 
thf  negro  is  the  exapc'"'*^**'  picture,  thmish  perhaps 
the  original  type."  The  visages  carved  and  patiited 
«n  the  hoida  of  the  sarcophagi  maj  bo  tupposed  to 
nve  Ml  idM  of  an  Elsyptian  ooantonanoo.  In  these 
tnera  ii  a  certain  Toanoneaaand  flatneaaof  tlwfeatares, 
anil  the  whole  ruutiten.inrr,  \v!iich  utroiirfiy  rrseinblcH 
the  desciiption  of  the  ("opts,  and  in  some  degree  that 
of  the  Berbcrins.  The  colour  of  tiMae  vingcs  is  the 
red  coppery  hue  of  the  last-mentioned  people,  and  is 
nearly  the  same,  though  not  always  so  dark,  as  that 
of  the  (i^niri's  pnintril  in  the  toniplcs  and  cataconiltK. 

The  most  puxzling  circurasUmce  in  this  comparison  I  leotod  and  discussed  1^  Creuxer,  Cemmetuat.  HcrodoL., 


Fruj«^.l^m^^M^  3.6. 

7.  Onigtn  •/  Egypiuat  Cmhca/ton. 

The  question  that  now  presents  itself  ia  one  of  • 
singulany  interesting  character.  Whence  arose  the 
arts  and  civilization  of  Egypt  ?  Were  they  indigenous, 
or  did  they  come  to  h'  r  i  h  the  gift  of  another  hmd  t 
Everything  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  civil- 
isation came  graiiu.illv  ilnwn  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
from  the  borders  of  Ethiopia  to  the  shores  of  (he  Med- 
itemiaean.  It  would  appear,  tliat  wheu  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life  were  first  introduced  into  Upper  Egypt,  tho 
lower  aection  of  tliia  country  formed  meielj  a  vaat  mo- 
naa  or  gulf  of  the  sea,  ana  that  they  ibllowed  in  tiiflir 
progressive  development  the  course  of  the  stream. 
(Compare  Herodotm,  «,  4. — Id.  ibid.  5. — Id.  tbtd.  11, 
Me^q. — Diod.  Sie.  1,  34  ;  and  the  memoirs  of  Gtreurif 
Andrionjf,  itc^  in  tlie  Ducr^tion.  de  FEgypU.  Com* 
pare  atsotheremaifcaintbepreaentToImnoQnder  the 
article  Delta  )  Monuments,  tradition,  aiinliiffics  of 
every  kiixl,  arc  here  in  accordance  with  natural  jirob- 
abilities.  There  waa  a  period  when  the  names  of 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  confounded  together,  when 
the  two  nations  were  thought  to  form  but  a  single 
people,    ((  'onij)are  the  proofs  of  thi."  asi^erUoti.  as  col- 


wferatothehair.   The  Copta  am  aaid  to  have  friaded 

or  somewhat  cri«p,  though  not  wooUy,  hair.  The  old 
Egyptians,  as  wcli  tui  the  Ethiopians,  are  termed  hy 
the  ureeks  oi?.6Tptxt(.  But  the  hair  found  in  mum- 
mies is  genemily,  if  not  alwaya,  in  flowing  ringlets, 
a«  long  and  aa  amooth  aa  tiiat  of  any  European.  Its 
colour,  which  is  often  brown,  may  depend  on  art,  or 
the  substance  used  in  embalming.  But  the  texture  is 
different  from  whnt  we  hliould  expect  it  to  be,  either 
from  the  atatementa  of  ancient  wnteia,  or  fnnn  the 
description  of  the  raeea  now  eidstlng  in  the  tame 
countries.  —  C \  i,r!iixli)ti.  From  wh.it  has  hvcn  ad- 
duced, we  ma^  consider  it  as  tolerably  well  proved, 
diat  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  were  natives  of  the 
aame  race,  whoso  abodes,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
history,  were  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Nile. 
These  nations  were  not  negroes,  such  as  the  negroes 
of  Guinea,  though  they  bore  some  resemblance  to 
that  description  of  men,  at  least  when  compared 
with  the  people  of  Eun>])0  ThU  resemblance,  how- 
ever, did  nut  extend  to  the  «hapc  of  tho  scull,  in  any 
great  degree  at  least,  or  in  the  majority  of  instances. 
It  perhaps  oidy  depended  on  a  complexion  and  nhysi- 
ojpomy  similar  to  those  of  tiie  Copts  and  Nisndans. 
Triese  races  partake,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  tho  Afri- 
can countenance.  The  hair  ia  tho  Ethiopians  and 
£^ptians  must  sometimes  have  been  of  a  more  crisp 
or  bualnr  Itind  tlian  that  which  is  often  found  in  mum- 
mice :  for  sneh  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the  Copts, 
and  llic  description  of  the  Eifvjitians  by  all  ancient 
writers  obliges  m*  to  adopt  tliis  conclusion.  In  com- 
plexion it  seems  probable  that  the  race  waa  a  coua 


p.  178,  Mff .,  in  oppoaition  to  ChampoUion  the  yocuk' 

per;  .nnd  also  tho  remarks  in  the  present  volume,  un- 
der tlie  articles  yEthiupia  and  Meroe.)  In  all  the  rO' 
citals  and  legends  of  the  earliest  antiquity,  the  Egyp- 
tiane  are  aaeociated  withtltoEtluopiana,  and  to  the  lib' 
ter  is  assigned  a  distinguished  character  ifbr  wisdoni, 
knowlediic  and  piety,  which  testifien  to  their  priority 
in  the  order  of  civilization.  (Compare  Hecren,  Ueert, 
3,  1,  314,  405,  &c.)  We  see  also  the  common  tniidi> 
tions  of  the  two  nations  nTerring  to  Meroe  the  origtli 
of  most  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Egypt,  and,  among  om- 
ers,  of  Thel)ea  It  ia  to  .Meroe,  its  ancient  metropolis, 
that  Thebes  attaches  itself,  when,  for  the  paipose  of 
extending  their  commercial  interests,  they  send  a  col- 
ony to  fotmd,  in  the  midst  of  the  deserts,  a  new  city 
of  Ammon,  {Ilcrod.  2,  A'Z.—Dwd.  Sic.  2.  3.)  Tho 
same  inKtitnlions,  a  similar  religion,  ianiruatrp.  and 
mode  of  writing,  togettier  with  manners  most  strongly 
resembling  one  another,  attest  the  primitive  connexion 
that  snbsi.sted  between  these  three  .sacred  cities,  though 
so  widely  ap.-irt.  it  appears,  then,  that  a  sacrctl  caste, 
established  from  a  remote  period  OH  the  borders  of  tho 
Nile,  in  the  ialand,  or,  rather, peninsula  formed  by  tho 
Astapos  and  Astahoras,  sent  forth  gradually  ita  aaeer- 
dotal  colonies,  carrvin<r  w  ith  them  agriculture  and  tho 
first  arts  of  civilizetl  life,  aiott^  the  regions  to  tho  north, 
and  that  these^  piooeeding  slowly  onwaid,  passed 
eventually  the  cataract  of  Syene,  and  entered  upoa  tho 
valley  of  Effvpt.  Placing  commerce  under  the  safe- 
iriiard  of  relijjion,  and  8ubjugatini;tb>  inli  i!>i!  inTsof  tho 
regions  to  which  they  come,  more  by  the  benclits  they 
coofened  than  by  any  exercise  of  foiee,  these  stran- 


teipart  of  the  Foulahs,  in  the  west  of  Africa,  nearly  in  gers  became  at  last  the  controlluig  power  of  the  Kind 


the  same  latitude.  The  blacker  Foulahs  resemble  in 
complexion  the  darkest  people  of  tho  Nile;  they  are 
of  a  deep  brown  or  mah<^any  colour.  The  faireat  of 
the  Foulahs  are  not  darker  than  the  Copts,  or  even 

than  -nrtic  Funipeans  Other  instances  of  as  ^at 
a  variety  /nay  l»u  found  among  the  African  nationit. 
within  the  limits  of  one  race,  as  in  the  Bishuanc  Kaf- 
ftrs,  who  are  of  a  dear  brown  colour,  while  the  Kaf- 
ftrs  of  Natal  on  ths  eoaat  are  of  a  jet  black.  From 
some  remarks  of  DiodoniB  ami  PI  ;t  ir<  1.  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  birth  of  fair,  and  even  red-haired  inm- 
vidnals  occasionally  happened  in  the  Egyptian  race. 
Both  these  writers  say,  that  Typhon  was  trvft^r,  or 
red-hatred ;  the  former  adds  that  a  few  of  the  nativ<< 
Egyptians  were  of  that  aj)|)earatice  .  rt?,/yovf  rjveif. 
{DifMl.  Sie.t  I,  88.— /»/«<.»  de  h.  c(  04..  p,  393.— 
3S 


and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  brilliant  character  in 
tho  amals  of  civilization  which  has  acquired  for  Egypt 
so  imperishable  a  name.  (Compare  Huren^  Idecn,  8, 
1,  868,  Mf9.— /d.  m.  f,  68S, 

iktngtKkichtc,  2,  331,  tenq. —  Craizn  .  Cormneniat 
Hfroflnt.,  p.  178,  sryy. — Id.  Si/mMik,  par  GmgmaiU, 
1,  2,  778,  )  But  whence  came  the  civilization 
of  Meroe  t— This  question  will  be  considered  in  a  dif- 
ferent arttde.   ( VH.  Meroe.) 

8.  Egyptian  Ht^ary* 

The  Egyptians,  like  die  Ktudna  and  iVrrians,  had 

allegorical  tmditions  among  them  reRpectinjr  the  in- 
troduction of  ajTrirulture  and  the  first  beginnings  of 
civiiiration  in  their  rountrv  Such  were  tne  Spmrjt  af 
Int,  whoso  bi^h  antiquity  is  attestod  by  Plato  {dt  LiCf. 
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1         3.rot  S,  p  239.  ed.  Bekier).    They  had,  in 
tbf  «<:      pimrr.  epic  truUuoiis,  a  kind  of  poetic  chron- 
ieit%.  m-±n^in^  the  succeesion  of  high  prieaU,  and 
^  ^jTBMtiiM  flf  Ihc  PhaiaolHt  or  monareha  of  the 
mmtOf.   Smk        Ibo  irohoMO  of  p^apyraa,  wfueb 
ihf  p^.ewta  lUuoUed  to  aatiffy  the  questions  of  Hcrod- 
aco*  (3,  iOOy    We  would  err  greatly,  however,  were 
Mi&at  these  were  actual  hittorief.  Thev 
'  a  ^reies  of  heroic  tales,  intermingled  with 
rcilf:.'  -f  'ir^tndM,  and  where  diegory  still  played  the 
thir(  par'-  '-^  in  the  Ratnayan  and  Muhabharat  of  the 
Hindus,  '.ht-  St:-iLiJumimk  of  the  Persiaiis,  and  the  tra- 
fajofH  I !  tnr>  (^7 reeks  previous  to  the  return,  or  inva- 
aosi.  of  the  Heraclid.t;     These  orii,nnals  are  unfortu- 
ruoehr  kx  for  ns.    In  their  ntoad  we  have  the  sacred 
bocks  ©:  i'.'   Hct'rrws,  whieh  otTer  a  great  iiuhiIkt 
mi  iwQtjIi  on  this  subject,  but  fragmentary  in  their 
■rfwtt,  without  devekipaeiit,  and  often  eztretneiy 
va^e.    H^nis-  it  la  dimcult  to  conciliate  these  recit- 
als with  tlkose  4/f  the  Greeks,  which  are  in  general 
mom  rtmuostantial  and  extended.    Some  time  before 
Hippj*  of  Rhenum  and  other  tnnrellers 
I  E^[fpL  ABMHigihese  Hecaftmie  oTMiletus 
is  the  most  ocmspicuous  travelled  thither  about 

tfe^aStk  Oljmpiad,  aitd  dcKcrLtH-d  ^rticularly  the  up- 
yarpMleffgypt,  bestowing  especial  attention  on  the 
M»  <r  ci^  of  thtitm^  oiil  the  Jiiatoij  of  it*  kings. 
Bnee  ike  veaaon  why  Hendotae  says  so  little  on 

tk»e  points-     (CVr»tr<:r,  fracm.  ITixt.  Grac.  anhquu- 
mm^f.  16,  Mff. — Sfioli^hut.  Lat.  Gr  ,  2,  13d,  aeqif.) 
Akoat  (ho  oame  poiiod,  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  also 
gave  a  de»eription  of  Egypt.    {Hcllaniei  fragm.,  ed. 
&*rz  .  p.  39,  ttt^.y   Herodotus  succeeded.  Visiting 
tW  conn.;  r*  it-'Ut  *«  venty  years  after  itn  concjuest  liy 
the  PeTaiaxts,  he  traversed  the  whole  extent,  and  con- 
■i^Dcd  to  his  great  work  all  that  he  had  seen,  all  that 
to  >         iTil  tr-.iiu  the  prie^its.  a-«!  well  with  reijard  to 
iixc  ui-i^iiuijetis      the  hi-story  of  Egypt,  and  added  to 
diese  his  own  optnions  on  what  had  passed  under  his 
view  or  bees  tabled  to  him  bgr  otbeia.   (Heroi,%  lib. 
Stf3>  IWitalaarfntf ofM«ln|lUa{st^vrincTpal 
s«bj#ci  of  his  m.Titive     After  him  came  Thooponi- 
po»  of  CitiM,  £pik«rus  of  Cum»  (Fragm.,  ed.  Marx  , 
tt.  11^  Atyf  ^  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos,  and  Philistus  of 
onaeam.   Ba^thnr  woifca  have  either  totally  perish- 
«r  at  host  only  a  IHr  fiafmenta  remaiii.    At  a  la- 
ter period,  and  soS*4^'quont  to  the  founding  of  Alexan- 
dres. Hecatvos  of  AhJcra  travelled  to  Thebes.  This 
took  pisre  under  the  first  PtiiU  iny.    (Crcuzcr,  fragm., 
ic .  p  38.  se^^.—SfkoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Or.,  3,  211,  teq<f  .) 
Is  the  rrit^n  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  two  ccntuncs 
tad  .  :i  Jf  '  v  fijre  thi-  Thri-'itian  en,  .Manethu.  an  Egyp- 
tian pnest.  of  Uehi^Us  in  Lower  Egypt*  wrote,  by 
orJrr  uf  tk^  paiiee»the  history  of  lue  own  eountry  in 
the  <jiwk  language,  transbtinir  it.  a.s  he  stntes  himself, 
out  of  the  sacred  records.    His  wurk.  is,  most  uufur- 
tonatdy.  U>*t :  but  the  fragments  which  h^vc  been 
to  us  by  the  wiitioge  of  Joaephns,  in  the 
of  thie  Chrialiaa  era,  aa  tvell  as  by  the 
"  :  .1 . . !  1  r. . !) .  1  e  m  {>h i  ,-t»,  are.  i f  entitled  to  confidence, 
\A  ijm:  ia^Ut^  iustariciU  value.    What  we  have  re- 
m^iamg  of  the  work  of  Manetho  prints  us  with  a 
hat  of  the  eneoMwre  rulers  of  Eg}'pt, 
Tint  fcaiMhtinn  of  the  monarchy  to  the  time 
of  Alri^nJer  of  M,ire<!()ii,  who  succeeded  the  Per- 
Thrt  list  IS  dtvuicd  into  tturty  dynasties.  It 
i\r  rantained  the  length  of  veign  aa  well  as  the 
name  of  emy  king ;  but,  in  consequence  of  successive 
transcripti.iiu.  Tahations  have  crept  in,  and  some  fuw 
omissions  ai»o  occur  in  the  r^-rord.  a.s  it  has  reached 
as  tiuwnfh  Ike  larilinfn  of  dilTcrent  authors.  The 
duomrfogT  «f  Sfnetho,  adopted  with  eonfidenee  by 

:^T.d  .'•lyVv-it-j  •«ith  rqiinl  cc/nfidencc  hy  others 
(Ll£  u^iw  ,kiul  liU  m^rtnotioii  nut  being  even  noticed 
hrMose  of  the  xnodem  systematic  writers  on  Egyptian 
}km),  has  nernnd  the  soai  nmiaeatioiiabte  and 


decisive  testimony  of  his  general  fidelity  by  the  inter- 
j)ret.-ition  of  the  hicroglypliic  inscriptions  on  the  exist* 
ing  tuonuments ;  so  much  so,  that,  by  the  accordance 
of  the  &eta  atteated  theee  au>numeDta  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hbloilaint  we  have  reaaon  to  expect  the  ra> 
tire  restoration  of  the  ann.ds  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
antecedent  to  the  Persian  conquest,  and  wliich,  indeed, 
is  already  accomplished  in  part.  {Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science,  New  Sene*t  Tot  1,  p.  180.)  The  next 
authority  after  Ifanetho  h  Enrtoathenes.  He  waa 
keeper  of  the  .Mexandrean  librapr'  irt  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy Euergetes,  the  successor  to  Ptolemy  Philadcl* 
phus.  Among  tho  Ihw  fragments  of  his  works  which 
have  reached  us,  transmitted  through  the  Greek  histo- 
rians, is  a  catalogue  of  thirty-eipht  or  thirty-nine  kings 
of  Thebes,  commencing  with  Meiies  (who  is  nientianed 
by  the  other  authorities  also  as  the  first  monarch  of 
Egypt),  and  occupying  by  their  suoeeaalvoveigna  lOM 
yearn.  (Forcii^ji  Quartrrli/,  Na.  24,  p  358.)  These 
names  are  stated  to  have  been  compiled  from  original 
record.s  existing  at  Thebes,  which  city  Eratosthenes 
visited  ezpreaa^  to  consult  tficm.  The  namea  of  the 
first  two  nnga  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Manetho  are  the 

same  with  those  ofthe  first  tv. u  Ivinirs  in  the  catalogue 
of  Eralo8lhene!i  ,  but  the  remainder  of  the  catalogue 
presents  no  farther  accordance,  either  in  the  names  or 
in  the  duration  (Mf  the  nigna.  Next  to  Herodotua, 
Manetho,  and  Erstoathenea,the  meat  important  author- 
ity, in  relation  to  Egypt  and  its  institutions,  is  Diodo- 
nis  Sirulus,  who  livedtlllfcr  Cassar  and  Augustus,  and 
who,  independent  of  hb  own  obaerrations  and  his  re- 
searcheK  on  the  spot,  refers  frequently,  in  this  part  of 
his  work,  to  the  old  Greek  historians,  and  particularly 
to  HecatiEus  of  Miletus,  after  whom  he  describes  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Thebes,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  monuments  of  thia  fiuttoua  oty,  with  anrprising 
fidelity.  {Detertplion  dc  TF.ayptc,  2,  59,  seqq. — Com- 
pare Heync,  dc  jontilms  Dmi.  Sic  in  Comment.  Soc. 
Gott.j  5,  104,  teqq.)  Strabo,  the  celebrated  geogra- 
pher, viatted  Egypt  in  the  suite  of  i£Uaa  GaUus,  a^ot 
the  eammeneement  of  our  era.  He  doea  not  content 
himself,  however,  with  merely  recounting  what  fell 
under  his  own  personal  obiwrvation,  but  frequently  re- 
fers to  the  earlier  writers.  Plutarch,  in  many  of  his; 
biographifla,  and  eapedally  in  hia  treatiae  on  laia  and 
Osiris ;  Philoatratna,  in  his  life  of  Apollenins ;  Por> 

phyr  , ,  T  iinMit  '-.ns,  Hora|>  ll  v  nnd  many  other  writer;-, 
have  prcBerved  for  ua  a  lar'je  imniber  of  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  antiquities  and  the  reUgion 
of  Egypt. — Wo  have  already  alluded  to  the  quarter 
whence  the  germo  of  Egyptian  civilization  is  supposed 
to  have  Ik-cii  derived.  The  first  impression  havi--' 
been  one  of  a  sacerdotal  character,  we  find  the  begin- 
nings of  Egyptian  history  partaking,  in  consequence, 
of  the  same.  Hence  the  tradition,  emanating  from 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  according  to  which  tlie  supn  iTie 
deities  firatteipnoo  over  the  country  ;  then  those  oft  In- 
second  claaa ;  after  theae  the  inferior  deities ;  then  the 
demigods ;  and,  Im*  of  all,  men.  The  flrat  deity  that 
reiffned  was  Kurph  :  this  einhmccs  the  nio.<t  ancient 
penod,  of  an  unknown  duration.  To  Kneph  succeed- 
ed Pktha,  who  has  for  his  clement,  fire,  and  whose 
reign  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  Next  came  the 
•Sun,  his  oflfsprmg,  who  reigned  thirty  thousand  years. 
After  him,  Cronos  (S  itum)  an,l  tlie  otlicr  ^imIs  occ  > 
py,  by  their  respective  rules,  a  periotl  of  three  thoi:- 
sand  nine  hutulretl  and  eighty*lour  ycara.  Then  suc  - 
ceeded the  Cahiri,  or  planetary  gods  of  tho  secoinl 
class.  After  ilicsc  came  the  demicrods,  to  the  numbor 
of  eight,  of  V,  hum  0«iri8  was  prol>  iMy  regarded  as  tlie 
first.  After  the  gods  and  demigods  appeared  human 
kings  and  the  first  dynanty  of  Thebes,  composed  of 
tliirt  v-scvcn  king.':,  w  lio  .^.K-rceded  one  another  for  the 
tipacc  of  fourteen  hundrcil  ye.ir.s,  ur,  nccnrilmg  to  oth- 
ers, one  thousand  and  fiftv-fivc  (Compare  ('firm 
JSgypt.  ap.  Eu$tb.,  Tht9.  temp.,  3,  p.  7.  and  MoMCtm 
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op.  Syncdl.)  Gorres  thinks  that  these  thirty-Mven 
lungs,  who  are  given  a.s  m  inatiy  mortals,  may  have 
been  noUiii^  elwe  but  the  thirty-sevt^u  D<'can»,  with 
MbnM  •!  Ulflir  head  ;  so  that,  by  rejcctiiig  this  dynasty 
as  a  conlinunlion  of  the  Jivine  ilynasfien,  ihobc  of  <i 
strictly  huu)an  nature^  aud,  with  them,  the  hi»tuxical 
times  of  E^ypl,  will  havo  commenced,  according  to 
Ui0  ralciiiJitiopB  of  this  inaeuioiui  mi  ptofoiuid  wnter, 
S713  yean  befbve  the  Christian  era.  (GSma,  Jfy- 
thengeachichle,  vol.  2,  p  112.  —  Compare  Crcutcr, 
SymbUtk,  1,  469,  aoj^.,  ami  (im^nuiut'$  note,  1,  2, 
841.)  13o  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  common  ac- 
count makes  Menet  to  have  been  the  first  human  king 
of  Egypt*  his  name  begins  the  dynasties  of  Thebea, 
of  This,  and  of  Memphis.  ^fened  completed  the 
work  of  the  |j;o<ls,  by  jjerferiing  llie  aria  of  life,  and 
dicfatiriL'  to  men  the  lav\  i.  had  reeeived  from  the 
skies.  ThiB  Mcnrji,  or  Mcnat,  or  itfijic*  (a  name 
which  Er;it*jtflhi;nes  makc-jj  e<juivalont  to  Diontos,  i.  e., 
Jooialu),  can  hardly  be  an  historical  pcrmnagc.  He 
leaembiee  a  aort  of  intermediate  lung  between  the 
goAa  and  the  human  kings  of  the  lands,  a  divine  type 
of  man,  a  symbol  in'i  lli^encc  drsccnded  from  the 
vkieK,  and  crcatim^  }mman  bucitty  upon  earth  ;  similar 
to  th&  Menou  or  Manou  of  India,  the  Minoa  of  Crete, 
dec  He  ie  a  eonqtteior»  a  legialator»  and  a  beneiao- 
tor  of  men,  Hke  Odris-Baodraa ;  like  him  he  periah*  I 
ea  under  the  blows  of  Typhon,  for  he  was  killed  by  a 
hippopotamus,  the  emblem  of  this  evil  genius ;  like 
him,  moreover,  he  has  the  ox  fur  hii<  tiymbul,  Mne- 
vis  the  legislator  being  none  other  than  tbo  bull  Mnc- 
Tis  of  Hcliopolis.  (Compare  Vofncy,  Rccherchct  sur 
VHitt.  Anc.,  3,  282,  sc<](j.  —  I'nrluird'n  Amtli/sis  vf 
Efyjitian  MyOioUigy,  p.  381.  —  Vrcuzer's  Hyinbolik, 
far  (lutgnuiut,  1,  2,780.)  The  successor  of  Mcnes 
was  Thoth,  or  Athothcs,  to  whom  is  aserilu  J  the  in- 
vention of  writing  aud  many  other  utieful  artd.  W'e 
have  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho  a  full  list  of  two  dy- 
naatiee  seated  at  This,  at  the  head  of  the  ijjvt  of  wliich 
we  find  these  Iwo  names.  These  two  dynasties  in- 
clude fifteen  kind's,  and  may  therefore  liavr  continued 
About  4U0  years ;  the  duration  assigned  to  tiieir  col- 
lective reigns,  in  Euscbius's  version  of  Manetho,  is 
AM  yeaisi  out  tliie  is  pcobablv  too  long,  as  it  is  a  sum 
that  &r  exceeds  what  woald  be  the  reiatt  of  a  sinular 
aeries  of  (jencraliotis  of  t' i  ii..,nnl  Irri^jth  From  the 
time  of  Alenes  to  that  of  Mocris,  Hcrodutus  ivaves  us 
entiieljr  in  the  dark.  He  states  merely  (2,  100)  that 
the  priests  enumerated  between  them  330  kings. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (1, 45)  counts,  in  an  interval  of  1400 
years  between  Mcnes  and  Bimiris,  eight  kings,  sev- 
en of  whom  are  nameless,  but  the  last  was  Busiris 
II.  This  prince  is  succeeded  by  eight  descendants, 
s\\  of  «hiim  are  in  hUe  manner  namelet-j;,  ami  the 
seventh  and  ciyiitli  are  both  called  L'choreus.  I'roui 
Uclioreus  to  Moeris  ho  reckons  twelve  generations. 
Manetho,  on  the  other  hand,  reckons  between  Menes 
and  the  time  at  wMdi  we  may  oonaider  his  history 
as  bccomin^j  authentic,  sixteen  dynasties,  whicli  in- 
cludes iioaxly  three  thousand  yeans.  i3ut,  whatever 
(pinion  we  may  form  relative  to  these  obscure  and 
conflicting  statements,  whether  we  regard  tliosp  rarly 
dynasties  as  eottsteral&nd  contemporary  reigns  ( ( Vcu- 
ZCt'x  f^ymhohk,  pur  Cui^maul,  1,  2.  780),  or  as  be-  ; 
longing  merely  to  the  fabulous  periods  of  Egyptian 
hiiiiorA",  the  following  jmrticalars  may  l>e  regarded  as 
tolerably  authentic,  Egypt  luring  this  iutt  r.;  li.iJ 
undergone  numerous  revohuions  iSho  ha«i  oeiaeheU 
herself  from  Elhiojiia  ;  the  government,  wrested  from 
the  priestly  caste,  had  paswd  into  the  bands  of  the 
nilituy  order  j  Thebes,  new  hecome  powerfhl  In  re- 
•ourccs,  and  asserting  her  independence,  had  com- 
menced, under  a  line  probably  of  native  princes,  her  ca- 
reer of  conquests  and  brilliant  undertakiiig8  On  a  sud- 
den, in  the  time  of  a  king  called,  by  Manetho,  Timaos, 
bat  who  doesnot  apftear  among  the  names  in  his  list  of 
Mr 


dynasties,  a  race  of  strangers  entered  from  the  east 

into  Egypt.     (Jiijicpliux  loiilra  Ap..  I,  M.—Cciii] laro 
EutcbtuM,  Prtep.  Et.,  lU,  16.)     Everything  yvdded 
to  these  fierce  invaders,  who,  having  taken  MempUa, 
and  fortified  Avaris  (or  Abaris),  afterward  Pelunium, 
organized  a  bptcie.s  of  govemmcnl,  gave  llicm»4:lves 
kingK,  and,  if  we  believe  certain  traditions,  founded 
On  (the  city  of  tlie  Sun  i  Ueiiopoib).  to  the  east  of 
the  apex  of  the  Ddtn.   ( J«i«,  ched  by  P/tny, «,  84. 
Compare  Volney,  Rceherekcs  sur  PHist.  Anc  .  3,  247, 
tcqq.  —  Prtchard't  Analyi*  of  Egyyttan  Myt/udogy, 
p.  60,  Append.  —  Crcuzcr,  CommOtM.  Maodot,,  p. 
188,  ssM.)  Move  thMk  iwo  oentawea  ptwaed  under 
the  domuiion  of  this  reee.   They  are  commonly  called 
the  shepherd  raeej.Mul  their  dynaaty  that  of  the  i/ycxox, 
or  Sbepherd-kijigs.    The  sway  of  these  in^'aders  is 
said  by  Manetho  to  have  been  tyiaiinical  and  cruel. 
They  exercised  the  utmost  atrocity  towards  the  native 
inhadiitants,  putting  the  males  to  the  sword,  and  redu- 
cing their  wivc.s  and  children  to  daverj'.    The  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Shci^icids,  as  they  are  called* 
dates  in  the  year  3083  B.C.    Their  dynasty  ernitiniied 
to  rule  at  Memj)hiK  2fi0  ycirs,  and  their  kings,  nix  in 
number,  were  SalaUsi,  Dttun,  Apachnas,  Apophis,  Ja- 
nias,  and  Asseth.    It  was  during  the  rule  of  the  sbep- 
lierd  race  that  Josqph  was  in  f^pt.   Thus  we  hare, 
it  at  once  explaincdnow  strangers,  ofwhom  the Egyp> 
tiamn  were  so  jealous,  should  be  admilti  !  ii.t  )  j   vvit  ; 
how  the  king  should  be  even  glad  uf  new  settlerh.  oc- 
cupying considerable  tracts  of  his  territory  ;  and  how 
the  ciicumstance  of  their  being  sheuherds,  though  odi- 
ous to  the  conquered  people,  would  endear  them  to  a 
sovereign  whose  family  followed  l! if  ^ m.t  oeeuiiatitm. 
After  the  death  of  Joseph,  tlie  Scripture  tclU  us  that  a 
king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph.    This  strong  ez- 
presttion  could  hardly  be  applied  to  any  line.il  t.necr.s- 
sor  of  a  monarch  who  had  rcceiv  etl  »uch  signal  bcncliL*i 
from  him.    It  would  lead  us  rather  to  suppose,  that  a 
new  dynasty,  hostile  to  the  preceding,  liad  obtained 
possession  of  the  throne.   Now  this  is  exactly  th« 
case.    For  n  few  years  later,  the  Hyesos.  or  Shi  jiher.' 
king.-j,  wt  re  expelled  from  Egy  pt  by  Auio*.in,  uiikd  oix 
moiiunicnts  Aiuenophtiph,  the  founder  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, or  Dioepolitan  dynasty.   He  would  natnially 
refuse  to  reco^se  the  oervmes  of  Joseph,  and  would 
consiiler  ait  his  family  as  necessarily  his  enemi<  s  . 
aud  thus,  too,  we  understand  his  fears  lest  they  sbuuki 
join  the  enemies  of  Egypt,  if  any  war  fell  out  with 
them.    (Eiod.,  I,  10.)    For  thc'  Hycsos,  after  their 
expulsion,  continued  long  to  harat^s  the  Eg>'ptianf«  by- 
attempts  to  recover  tlicir  lost  dominion.  (A'o.vi///- 
'u,  p.  291.)    Oppression  was,  of  course,  the  mean« 
employed  to  weaken  first,  and  then  extinguish,  the 
Hi-Iirrw  po]iulation.    The  clitldren  of  Israel  were 
euiployej  m  builJing  up  the  cities  of  Egypt.    It  h&s 
been  oliherved  by  L'hampoUion,  that  many  of  Ihn  eda> 
lices  erected  by  the  eighteenth  dynasty  are  upon  th« 
rains  of  older  hnilduigs,  which  had  been  manifrstlv 
destroyed.    {Ude  Lett.,  p.  7,  10,  17  )    Tliis  eircuui- 
stance,  with  the  absence  of  older  monuments  in  t^o 
parts  of  Egypt  occupied  by  the  Hyesos,  c<Hafiinui  tHe 
testimony  of  liistotians,  that  these  conquerors  destroyed 
the  monoments  of  native  princes  ;  and  thus  w  as  an 
opportunity  given  to  the  restorers  of  a  native  sover- 
eigtity  to  employ  those  whom  they  considered  their  cr»> 
emies'  aUies  in  repairing  thdr  injuries.    To  this  pe- 
riod belon<.'  tlie  magiiifiecnt  edifices  ofKanrnr,  I.uxnir, 
ajid  Mcdiiiet-Abou.     .\t  tlie  same  lime  we  liavj*  tlio 
express  testimony  of  ]  )io<lorus  Siculus,  that  it  was  tHe 
boast  of  the  Egyptian  kinos  that  no  Egyptian  liad  put  bis 
hand  to  the  wcmt.  but  that  foreigners  had  been  eonn- 
pelled  to  do  it  (1.  .'iG).    With  regard  to  the  opinion 
entertained  by  many  learned  men.  that  the  children  of 
Israel  were  themselves  the  shrpfamd  race,  it  may  b« 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  Hycsos,  as  represent*  ^cj 
on  monuments,  have  the 'features,  colour,  and  oib«£x 
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i<  --rrf.       oi*  tho  Jewish,  but  of  the  Scythian 
li  *i*  under  a  Itin^  dfthe  eighteenth dynanty 
gte      Itz^ehi'-i  went  out  from  Kg)  pt.  namely,  Ram- 
tm  %\,  tim  lUk  imm»Kh  <Utba  line.  We  have  here, 


BAT  be  pn^jxrly  termed  the  second  period  of  Egyptian 
hit  tmj .  The  na:uc  J  of  the  monaichii  are  given  as  fol* 
hr  the  aid  oi  Chain pollion'a  discoveries:  1. 
of  vhoB  then  is  •  ookMnI  atatoe  io 
■t  Ttarin.  t.'noalmm»  II.  (Amm- 
Vs. vrLi'-i<>  II  inw  appears  on  the  most  ancient  parts 
•of  the  psUe>e  of  Kanuc.    3.  His  daughter  Amenst, 


I  Egjpt  Ibrthe  inaoe  of  twenty-one  years, 
ami  mm.%isi  Hm  createst  of  the  obelisks  of'Kiimac. 
T^s  Viet  oMDofith  is  erected  in  her  narae  to  the  god 
Amaos.  ir.J  tlu*  iiii-iiiury  of  her  &ther.  4.  Thout* 
JJl,  Mmutmed  Mcri,  the  Moms  of  the  Greeks. 
1W  wtmaining  motiumentoofllM  reign  are  the  pilaster 
and  fraiuir  ball*  of  Kamac,  several  temples  in  Nubia, 
the  great  Sphinx  of  the  Pyramids,  and  the  colossal  ob- 
ewk  o<nr  ia  from  of  tlie  churrh  of  St  Jolm  I^alcran 
at  fLmm.  &.  His  successor  was  Aaunophu  I.,  who 
wm  — eresJad  by.  6.  Tkmtnutk  IV.  Tins  king 
finisbtd  fh.^  fcKipIes  of  the  Wady  Alfa  and  Amada.  in 
Nuba,  w^Jb,  .viitienoph  had  begun.  7.  Amenuphis 
lU  «i»oee  vocal  statue,  of  colossal  size,  attracted  the 
•Min  «f  tiM  Graeka  and  Rmbmw.  (Ki^  Memnon 
slIiMMadm.)  The  BMstandsnt parts  of  tlwpal- 
aw  at  Liuor,  the  temple  of  Cnouphis  at  Elephantine, 
the  McacMHiium,  and  a  palace  at  Sohlcd,  ia  Nubia,  arc 
Eamoaie&ta  of  the  splendour  and  piety  of  this  monarch, 
ik  Mtnttf  «ko  bviiK  Um  gnad  colonnade  of  the  palace 
«i  LuOT.  9.  Qoecn  ^imiiel«m,  or  Tmav-Mot,  com- 
Benaontrd  in  aa  inscription  preserved  in  the  museum 
■t  Tuhn.  10.  Ilnmsfs  I.,  who  built  the  hypostylo 
loQ  iX  Kamai ,  .inJ  excavated  a  sepuh  hro  for  himself 
A  Bdaan-el-MouloulL.  II  ami  12.  Two  brothers 
MniitneU  and  Otutrct.  They  have  left  nionuinrnts 
of  tlx<-ir  (■  \  .<iteiice.  the  last  in  the  grand  ohrlisk  now  in 

tke  i^i&ua  del  Popolo  at  Kome ;  the  first  in  the  beaur 
tiiki  paWe  at  Kovnia,  and  the  spleadid  tooib  diieo«i* 

ered  by  B  -Iz  i>ni  1.1  Tlieir  successor  caused  the  two 
grral  <ibc':ji»  at  Luxat  to  be  erected.  This  was  the 
tecood  lUmsa.  14.  JltsMM«III.  Of  this  king  dedt- 
caioijr  win  ri|UiMs  ai»  kmtA  in  tfae  seeond  court  of 
tile  psiow  of  KanMC,  and  his  tomb  stiH  exists  at 
T^.''-*  15.  Ramses  IV.,  siirnameJ  Mfi-Amoun, 
hmii  Lbe  great  palace  of  Medinet- Abou,  and  a  temple 
'the  MUtbcm  gate  of  Kamac  The  ma£;nificcnt 
t  which  formerly  enclosed  the  body  of  this 
removed  from  the  catacombs  of  Beban- 
•-^•.Moalook,  iTid  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 
Ur  vaa  ■ucccfded  by  his  son,  16.  JUmae9  V.*  snr- 
D  Ammtptu,  who  ii  eatiUerei  ss  the  Uu*  of 
'  dynas^.  aiiJ  who  was  the  father  of  Spfiostris. 
V  Ue  wla  of  none  of  llie  kings  of  thin  dynasty  are  cuni- 
u-rmoratr  J  t/\  i:ie  Greek  historians,  with  the  exception 
oC  >UKis.  He  is  cstebraled  by  thsm  for  a  Tariety  of 
uaeM  bboan,  s|ipaaB  tobme  doM  nradi  topro* 
iia<*k>'  the  prosperitT  of  Egypt,  particularly  by  form- 
ukj  <k  iAs  Ui  t^Mamve  Llie  surplus  waters  of  the  Nile 
darB)4(  the  inundation,  and  to  distribute  them  for  ag- 
xirmtmmi  fnntmu  Airing  its  lall.  {Vid.  Moehs.) 
tW  asn  sf  Rhdms  AMenophia  is  th»  eia  ofUw  Ex* 
odus-  Scripture  narrative  ilrsrritjos  thin  event  as 
C(Minc\^  wttb  the  de«truction  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  the 
dkrunoiopci]  calculation  adopted  by  RoseUial  would 
nuke  it  OMiidde  with  the  last  year  of  this  monarch's 
nrign.  Wjftnmn  sod  Greppo,  however,  maintain  that 
we  nerd  not  areesaarily  suppii-He  the  deiiih  of  a  kinjf  to 
coincide  wftij  the  rtit  from  Egypt,  as  the  Scripture 
oeoks.  « ilh  exroption  of  OtM  poetical  passage,  of 
tie  tiestruction  of  Pbarar>h'>»  host  ratlier  than  of  the 
nsoareh 'sown death.  But  ui  liokeUini's  scheme,  tlua 
i^futan  horn  the  received  interpretation  is  not  want- 
id  ll9BM«iAik«th«  «Mdi»stolia»0takMipliioe 


in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Thothmcs  III.  (^Mat. 
Httrc^.,  p.  4. — Manners  and  Customs,  6ic.,  vol.  1,  p. 
54.)  Vast,  howi-ver,  as  was  tlie  glory  of  this  line  of 
kings,  it  was  ecliped  by  the  grcatvr  reputation  of  the 
ddcf  of  tiM  next,  or  BinetamiUi  dynasty,  Ramsss  VL, 
the  fnmn!  Sesostris  (called  also  Scsuosis  or  Sethos, 
an  J  liki  V  HC  A-li/yplus,  ot  Ramtsscs  the  <?r«ra/.— Com- 
par<  (  .  '  ipditm,  Stfst.  Hiorogt.,  p.  224,  teyq.)  Se- 
sostiis  regenerated,  in  lOflM  seiwe,  his  COontiT  and  na- 
tion, by  chasing  from  it  die  hut  remnant  of  the  stran- 
ger-races which  had  dwelt  within  the  borders  of  Ejjvpt, 
by  giving  to  the  Egyptian  territory  certain  fued  iiniits, 
by  dividing  it  into  nooMfl,  and  bv  giving  a  powerfbl 
impulse  to  aita,  to  conuneioe,  and  to  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest. One  may  see  in  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  what 
a  stron^r  n*nienil  r  ni  <  his  various  exploits  in  .\frira, 
Asia,  and  perhaps  even  Europe,  had  left  behind  them. 
His  labours  in  Egypt  are  attested  by  nitnieioils  Blonn> 
ments,  not  only  from  the  .Nfcditerrane^n  to  Sycne,  but' 
far  beyond,  in  Ethiopia,  which  at  this  time  probably 
fonneu  a  portion  of  Egypt.  (Champoiliiin,  S;/.ii.  }{ie- 
p.  239,  391.)  The  result  of  his  military  expo- 
ditionr  was  to  enrieh  his  country  with  the  treasmM  of 
Ethiopia.  .\Tnh:n  Felix,  and  India,  and  to  fstriWi.^h  a 
communiLitliua  with  the  countries  of  the  East  by  means 
of  fleeti;  which  he  equipped  on  the  Red  Sea.  That 
the  history  of  his  conquesM  has  been  exaggerated  by 
the  priesU  of  Egypt,  whoso  intoioits  h»  favouTod.  ctn* 
not  be  denied,  tijualiy  apparent  is  it  that  his  history 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  legends  of  Osiris. 
These  assimilations,  luiwever,  of  their  heroes  to  their 
i:<xln.  were  familiar  to  the  priests  of  the  land.  (Kid. 
'sesostris.)  This  nineteenth  dynasW,  at  the  bCM  of 
which  stands  Sesostris  -  l  isisted  of  six  kinj^s,  all  of 
whom  bear,  upon  nionuuients,  the  name  of  Ram.se^j, 
with  various  distinguishing spiltlieCs^  The  last  of  these 
is  supposed  to  have  been  eontonporaiy  with  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  to  be  the  one  ealted  Potybas  bv  Homer. 
The  twentieth  dynasty  of  Manetho  also  tooK.  its  title 
from  Thebes.  Their  names  may  still  be  read  upon 
the  tonples  of  Egypt ;  but  the  e.vtracts  from  Manetho 
do  not  give  fhrir  rpithets.  In  the  failure  of  his  testi- 
mony, Charaptjiluiii  Figcac  has  hat!  recourse  to  the  list 
given  by  Syncellus.  The  chief  of  this  dynasty  is  cel- 
ebrated, under  the  name  of  Remphis,  or  Rempsinitui, 
tor  his  ^at  ridies.  Herodotus  gives  him,  forhb  mie- 
cessor,  ("'heops,  tlie  builder  of  the  largest  of  the  Pyra- 
uiids.  The  saiue  authority-  places  Cephrencs,  the  build- 
er of  the  second  Pyramid,  next  in  order ;  and,  after 
htm,  Mycerinus,  for  whom  is  claimod  the  erection  of 
the  third  Pyramid.  The  reteaiehes  of  di«  two  Cham- 
pollions  have  not  i!i?.rovi  red  any  confirmation  of 
this  sUtement  of  the  father  of  profane  histoiy.  The 
next  dynasty,  the  twenty-first  of  Manetho,  demod  its 
name  from  Tanis,  a  city  of  Lower  Ejjypt.  Ft  was 
composed  of  seven  kinf(s,  the  first  of  whom  wasthe  Men- 
(Us  of  the  Greek  historians,  the  Smfndt.i  of  Manetho, 
whose  name  CbampoUion  reads  upon  the  monument 
of  Ms  reign,  Mandemlkepik.  Jh  was  the  builder  of  the 
fabric  known  in  antiquity  hy  the  name  of  tlie  labyrinth. 
The  other  kings  of  this  family  arc  also  cummeraorated. 
The  account  whidlhiM  reached  us  of  the  building  of 
tho  labyrinth  tiirows  great  light  upon  the  state  of  th« 
govemtnernt  of  E^ypt  during  the  reign  of  Mendes  and 
his  succe.saors.  It  was  dividod  into  as  many  se])arate 
i  iitnpartments  as  there  were  names  in  Egypt,  and  in 
the:n,  at  fixed  periods,  assembled  deputations,  from 
each  of  these  districts,  to  decide  upon  the  mostifflpOI^ 
tant  questions.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that,  in  theehango 
of  dynasty,  the  Eg^yptians  had  siii  c  >  rinl  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  limited  monarchy,  controlled  like  the  con- 
stitutional governments  of  Europe,  if  not  by  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  people,  at  least  by  tho 
cxprcBsiou  of  the  opinion  of  the  notables.  The  ruins 
of  Bubastis,  in  turn,  present  memorials  of  the  rrii^ns 

of  tiM  Bnbtstito  kings.   {BtUlain  tU*  Sciences  Hist-t 
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7,  472.)  These  succeeded  the  finst  <lj  rinsty  of  Ta  | 
Dites  ;  and  we  find  Egypt  again  immrdialdy  ronnrct- 
c(l  with  Judca,  and  itn  history  with  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Sfsnnekix,  the  head  of  this  dynasty,  was  the 
conqueror  of  Rehuboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  the 
plundsfier  of  Uie  tnasaret  of  David.  This  king,  the 
Setak  criT  the  weond  Book  of  Kings,  boilt  the  great 
temple  of  Bubastis,  whirh  is  clesrrihpd  by  Herodotus, 
and  likewise  the  first  court  of  the  palace  of  Kamac  at 
Thdies.  His  son  Otordtm  (Zoroch),  who  also  led 
an  army  into  Syria,  continued  the  important  works  com- 
menced by  his  father.  But  their  successor  TakelKotkis 
IB  only  known  to  us  by  a  simple  fiiiiortvil  picture,  con- 
liecrated  to  the  memory  of  one  of  bis  sons.  This  paint- 
ing has  been  broken,  and  one  half  is  presenred  in  the 
^'a^ican,  while  the  other  forms  a  part  of  the  royal  col- 
lection at  Turin.  Various  buildings  arc  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Heliopotis,  and  still  more  amongtho.se  of 
Tanis,  constracteo  in  the  reigns  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
die  eeeond  Tanhe  dynasty.  {Bulletin  det  Sekneeg 
Htst.,  7,  472.)  rpon  these  the  names  of  three  of  them 
have  been  deciphered,  I'duhaxtm,  Osorthos,  and 
PMawRos.  Champollion  considers  them  as  having 
iminediitely  pieoeded  the  gieai  EtlnopiMi  invasioD,  I 
which  gvn  to  Egypt  t  nee  of  kin(^ftom  that  country. 
Manetho,  however,  places  Bocchons  between  these  two 
races,  forming  his  twenty-fourth  dynasty  of  one  Saite. 
The  yoke  oftEtM  foreign  conquerors  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  oppressive,  as  is  evident  from  the  number 
of  montunents  that  exist,  not  only  in  Ethiopia,  but  in 
E^ypt,  bearing  dediratinn.'?  made  in  the  name  of  the 
kings  of  this  race,  who  ruled  at  the  same  time  in  both 
countries.  The  names  inscribed  on  these  momnnente 
are  Srhabak,  Serekotheph^  Tahrak,  .nnd  AmrnnMa.  all 
of  whom  arc  mentioned  either  by  Greek  or  Barred  hi.s- 
lorians.  under  the  names  of  Sabacon,  Srrechus,  Tha- 
raca,  and  Ammerii.  {BtUUtin  dts  Saene€S  Hut,,  ubt 
mpra.)  No  more  than  three  of  these  king*  are  nen*  I 
tioned  in  the  list  of  Manetho  a.s  beioTif^intj  to  thi.'!  dy- 
nasty, the  last  being  ineludeil  in  that  wliich  follows. 
On  the  departure  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  affair*  of  Egypt 
appear  to  have  fallen  into  great  disoider.  Tbaa  civil 
diaeord  was  at  hat  composed  by  PtammtieuM  I.  Me- 
morials of  his  reicrn  are  fouml  in  thr  oholisk  now  on 
Monte  Litorio  at  Home,  and  in  the  erinrnious  columns 
of  the  first  court  of  the  palace  of  Karn  ic  nt  Thrhos 
(BuUetim  de$  Scieneu  Hut.,  vol  7,  p.  471.)  The 
rale  of  Neehao  II.'  is  commemorated  by  several  Heltt 
and  statues.  It  was  this  monarch  tint  took  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  King  Jehoahaz  into  captivi^.  On  the  isle 
of  Phils  are  found  buildings  bearing  the  legend  of 
Psammiticus  II.,  as  well  as  of  Apnet  (the  IJophm  of 
Scripture).  An  obelisk  of  his  reign  also  ixist.s  at  Rome. 
Till'  greater  jiart  <if  the  Irnq-monts  of  sculpture,  scatter- 
ed among  the  ruins  of  iSais,  bear  the  royal  legend  of 
the  celebrated  Amaali,  and  a  montriilh  chapeTof  toee 
granite,  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Ep^'ptian  Minerva,  is 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  Psammenitua  was  the 
last  of  this  dynasty  of  Saites.  Few  tokens  of  his  short 
reign  are  extant,  beaidea  the  inaaintion  of  a  statue  in 
theVatfean.  Hewas  deftatedmd  dethroned  by  Cam- 
byses  :  nor  did  he  lout:  sunrtft  Ma  misfortune  With 
him  fell  the  splendour  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt ;  and 
fimn  thia  dale  (fiM  B.C.),  the  edificca  and  nemi* 
BMnUaaaaine  a  character  offar  less  importance  Still, 
however,  we  find  inaterials  for  history.  Even  the  fe- 
rocious Cnmlrysrs  is  rnnimemorated  in  an  inscription 
on  the  statue  of  a  priest  of  Saia,  now  in  the  Vatican. 
The  name  of  Ahtm  is  senlptured  on  the  oohmms  of 
the  great  temple  of  the  Oasi** ;  and  in  Egypt  we  still 
read  insrriptions  dated  in  different  years  of  the  reigns 
A'crzr*  and  Arlaxcrxra.  {Bmllehn  des  Sciencea 
Hut.f  7,  471.)  During  the  reigns  of  the  last  threo 
kings,  a  constant  struggle  was  kept  up  hv  t  he  Efryptians 
for  their  i'l'Vpcndence  The  Persi.nn  Yoke  w  v!h  a 
Boment  shaken  oiTby  Amyrtteu*  and  Nephereu*.  Two 


Sphinges  in  the  Louvre  bear  the  legend  of  Ncphrreu* 
and  his  successor  Achont,  who  are  also  commemorated 
by  the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Eilithyia.  In  the  in- 
stitute of  Bologna  there  is  a  tttatue  of  the  Mendesian 
Arphcntrs  ;  and  the  names  of  the  two  Necfanfbt,  who 

succeeded  him  in  the  conduct  of  this  national  war,  are 
still  extant  en  aevenl  huilffittgs  of  the  Me  of  PUka,  and 

at  Kamac,  Kouma,  and  Saft  Darius  Orha8,in  spita 
of  the  valiant  resistance  of  these  last  kings^  agtfal  19- 
dueed  Egypt  to  the  condition  of  a  Penfan  pWfiuea ; 
but  his  nana  ia  nowhere  to  be  found  among  the  w> 
mains  yet  dbeovered  in  Egypt.  Thus,  then,  the  re- 
searches of  Champollion  have  hrmjpht  to  our\ie\v  nn 
almost  complete  succession  of  the  kings  of  Kjiyit.  fVoni 
the  invasion  of  the  Hvcsos  to  the  final  contjurst  \  \  the 
Per8i.in9,  whose  empire  fell  to  Alexander  in  332  B  C. 
It  tallies  throughout,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the 
remains  of  the  historian  Manetho ;  .ind,  by  the  aid  of 
his  series  of  dynai«t  ies,  the  gaps  still  left  by  hieroglyphic 
diaeoverlea  may  be  legitimately  filled  up.  Bewre  die 
former  era  nil  is  dark  and  ohnrure  ;  in  the  next  part 
we  have  little  but  a  list  of  names  ;  but,  from  the  reign 
of  Pkammitirus  I  ,  ample  materials  exist  in  the  histo- 
riea  of  Herodotua  and  Diodorus ;  and  fiom  the  leign 
of  Daihia  Odnia,  the  annala  of  Egypt  become  incorpo- 
rated  with  those  of  Oreeee  Any  farther  reference, 
therefore,  to  the  history  of  Kgj  pt  InTomes  superfluous 
iti  this  place.  {Vtrl.  Ptolemwus  )  With  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  discoveries  of  Champollion,  the  following 
interesting  particulars  may  be  stated.  Philip  Arida- 
us,  the  brother  of  .Mexandrr,  is  rdnmietnornted  nt  Kar- 
nac,andon  the  columns  of  the  temple  at  Aschmouneim. 
The  name  of  other  Alexander,  the  son  of  the  COB- 
querorby  Roxana,  is  engrave«l  on  the  granite  propylira 
at  Elephantine.  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  and  his  ton  Ptclfiny 
PhtladflphiUt  have  left  the  remendirance  of  their  pros- 
perona  reigna  in  tmoub  important  works.  EutrgtUt 
1.  not  only  ruled  over  Egypt,  hat  rendered  Ma  name 
celebrated  bv  his  niilifan  expeditions.  lK)th  in  .\fnVa 
and  Asia,  riis  titles  .are,  therefore,  not  only  inscribed 
on  the  edifices  constructed  during  his  reign  in  Egypt, 
bat  are  to  be  met  with  in  Nubia,  particularly  on 'the 
temple  of  Dakkhe ;  and  the  hanun  rrlirrot,  on  a  tri- 
Uinidial  !jate  const rueted  by  him  at  Tl'.ehes,  may  be  ad- 
mire<l  even  amonp  the  anrient  relics  of  the  mngnifi- 
cencc  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  The  terr.ple  of  An- 
ta>opolis  dates  from  the  reign  of  Pfplrmy  Philoj  alor  ard 
Arsmoe  his  wife.  In  his  reign,  too.  the  ancient  palaces 
of  Kamac  and  Luxor,  at  Thebes,  were  repaired  Ptole- 
my Bpphancst  and  his  wife  Clcmatra  of  Syria,  dcdi- 
CMod  one  of  the  many  templea  ofPhlls,  aa  well  aa  the 
temple  of  Edfou  Of  the  Roman  emperors  we  find  in- 
scribed in  hierotilyphies  the  names  and  titles  of  .i4u- 
rvshi.i,  Tihcrvis,  Caligula,  Claudius,  A'/rc.  Vrsra- 
stan,  Tthu,  DomUtun^  Nerval  Trajan^  Adrian,  Max- 
ata  Aurdina,  Latnu  Vrma,  and  Comrnaiua.  Thla 
la.st  name  is  to  be  read  four  times  among  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  ten-]  le  of  Esne  ;  which,  before  this  discov- 
ery»  was  considered  to  have  been  erected  in  an  age  far 
more  remote  than  is  reached  by  any  of  our  histories 
So  far  from  this,  it  is,  in  tmth.  with  but  one  exception, 
'  the  most  moderTi  nf  all  the  edifiers  yet  disci n rrtnl  in 
the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  Thus,  then,  as  far 
down  aa  the  year  180  of  our  present  era,  the  worship 
of  the  aneient  E^^•ptian  deities  was  ptibltcly  exercised, 
and  preser>ed  all  its  external  splendour ;  for  the  tem- 
ples of  Dendera,  Esne,  and  others  constmeted  under 
the  Roman  rale,  are,  for  aiae  and  labour,  if  not  for  their 
style  of  ait,  well  worthy  of  the  aeea  of  Egyptian  hide- 
pendence  Previous  to  these  discoveries,  it  had  be- 
come a  matter  <>f  almost  universal  belief,  that  the  arta, 
the  writing,  ai  d  « m  n  the  ancient  reliirion  of  Egypt, 
had  ceased  to  bo  used  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  con- 
'  quest..  {Amrriean  Quarterly  Rev..  No.  7,  p.  34.  se^q. 
()unrirHy  Jwmtal  «/  tScwiiee,  dee.,  Nam  Saiea,  I, 
183,  ae^q.) 
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j» writing  th»'ir  laiiguago,  tho  ancient  Egyvtiatu  em- 
/hjui  tiM*e  diliercnt  lui^  of  chancteis.  First :  Jig- 
•mftw;  crMiMMfitalaMMofllMflbjMiitlMinMlves. 

SteauMj :  tymAeitc ;  or  reprccentationa  of  certain 
pbrwcal  or  material  objecU,  expresaini^  nifltapborical- 
It.  or  caavcBUooalij.  cerlain  iiieas  ;  buch  as,  a  peoj^lc 
<^i«^aii  lo  tlMir  king,  figured,  mouphoricalljr,  br  a 
hem:  ^tmhmm,  iMMWirtlunaJly.  by  abegdc.  Tltti4> 
if   ;4r^       .  Of  repfOfecntalive  of  souirIs,  that  is  to  say, 

wtre  aiM  poftmiu  of  phyncal  and  material  oiijict^  ; 
3aJ  each  ctood  for  ibm  wUial  aountl  of  tbc  word  in  the 
Eg^yfCiaa  Un^^uage  whieh  aarpwaBil  the  object  por- 
'  Ls  a  lion  waji  tlie  »oun<l  T^,  l>ocause  a  lion 
i^Z^  ;  aiiti  a  haiid  a  T,  because  a  hand 
y  I  r  The  form  in  which  these  objects 
wlmt  employed  as  phonetic  charac- 
cuu  waul  tonal  and  dejimte^  to  distinguish 
t^eatfriMD  the  Bamc  oLijcctit  used  cither  fi^rativcly  or 
S^abykndlj.  Thum  tltt:  cwuv«nUuual  I'urni  uf  the 
fMHlit  T  was  ihe  hand  open  and  outstretched.  In 
an;  i/Omt  fo*m  the  hand  would  be  cither  a  figurative  or 
a  rra&soltc  sign.  The  number  of  distinct  characters 
cufui;>ycd  as  phi^iK  tic  bigns  appears  to  have  lictii  ul>out 
kM  i  coaaequeniiy,  many  were  homophones,  or  hav- 
m%  tk*  flMe  siipiiticatiun.  The  tbiM  kinds  of  ehlr- 
aci*-x»irr  rt  u  ,,  ^  :  Kiiscriniinatclyin  the  same  writing', 
ukd  occ&su-noii  v  lu  tho  composition  of  the  sameu  urd. 
IW  fonaal  E^ptian  writing,  therefore,  such  as  we 
■K  it  sbM  existing  oa  the  monamcnts  of  the  coontiv, 
wm  a  •mmm  of  poitraks  of  ph3rsicsl  and  material  do- 

uc!>,  «[iiv:ii  a  i^inall  j  r.^fujrTioii  had  a  Symbolical 
iseanuig,  a  atiii  smaiier  priijiortiau  a  Itgurativc  mean- 
lif,hiR^agVNt  bodj  were  phonetic  or  alphabetical 
■m:  to  ihM»  pMrtraits,  acuipUucd  or  painted 
wwk  adkiaHt  fiitlilf  to  leave  no  doutt  of  the  object 
:^  yzf  ttr  lAt^,  liie  name  of  hieroifl ypliics  or  sacred  char* 
acters  has  been  aitached  from  tiwir  earliest  historic 
■etiei^  The  Baioiscnpts  of  the  same  ancient  period 
asake  as  afyiainted  wuh  two  other  forms  of  writing 
pracu«nJ  try  (he  ancient  Egyptians,  both  apparently 
(±.-c;i^j:  i.-.j.jj  the  hicroglypluo,  hut  wliich.  on  careful 
riaBHiMtinn.arB  iMxnd  to  be  its  immediate  derivatives  ; 
ksetogiyphic  having  its  corresponding  sign  in  the 
z^.t.a:  ^  ufliio  prii  .-.ts,  in  which  llie  funeral 

k>nniuj|  a  lar^c  porliou  uf  ihc  maiiuj>crifjts,  arc 
phncipaily  composed  ;  and  in  the  demotte,  called  also 
•lie  cjtcAmyU.  which  was  emplojed  for  aU  more  ordt- 
■ary  and  p^^ipular  usages.  The  characters  of  die  hie- 
n'.^  sTv.  i<M  ttif  uumt  part,  ohvious  running  imitations 
or  aiindj^iiiv-u:^  uf  the  corre.spomiitig  luuroglyuhics ; 

itt  the  demotic  which  is  ntill  fariber  rcmovca  from 
lhBeafnaikfpe,tbe  daiivaUoa  is  less  ftotraently  and 
laaa  AiumAf  tiaciesMe.   In  the  hieratic,  fewer  figu- 
riii.t  ox  syxabo!i<-  si^'ns  arc  employed  than  in  tho  hic- 
TOg^fhie ,  tbeir  absence  being  suppliiil  by  means  of 
the  paMMtae  or  alphabetical  characters,  the  words  bc- 
tog  i^ell  instead  of  figured  ;  and  this  is  stUl  more  the 
esse  m  the  demotic  which  is,  in  consequence,  almost 
csbreiy  al{«:iilx  Ucai,     AtUr  the  conversion  of  the 
EgptAos  to  Cbristijuuty,  the  ancient  mode  of  writing 
ihs«  bifaafe  M  into  &aM ;  and  aa  alphabet  wae 
adr>p>*d  in  sahs-titution,  conststin^r  of  the  twenty-five 
Grrei  Woer*,  willt  ain  aJiUliotial  signs  expressing  ar- 
ticuIaCioas  and  aspirations  unknown  to  the  (.Greeks,  llie 
)  far  wkach  were  ratained  ikem  tlto  demotic. 
I  OtCeplie  alpbabel,  in  which  the  Egyptian  ap- 
pears a-^  a  written  lanjjua^e  in  l!ic  Coptic  books  and 
■MWiwrys  pceserred  iii  our  libraries ;  iuid  in  which, 
MMW^IMMl^*  Ibt  hagn";:  '  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Utnamenta  taay  be  studied.    The  original  mode  in 
■bicfa  (he  langoajre  was  written  having  thus  fallen  into 
tfisuse,  fi  hjp}.-'.ar^  al  lenuth  that  the  signification  of 

Ikt  rim  irfrri.  and  erea  ^  nature  of  toe  system  of 


wiiting  which  they  formed,  i 
BOtieee  of  the  subject  as  etisled  fai  die  earij  historic 

ans  being  cither  too  ini;  <  rfrcl,  ur  appearing  too  vague, 
to  furnish  a  clew,  altliough  frequently  and  careful!^' 
studied  for  this  purpose.  The  ropoiseanOB  of  thts 
knowledge  will  form,  in  literary  history,  one  of  the  mo&t 
remarkable  distinctions,  if  not  the  principal  one,  of  the 
age  in  which  wo  live.  It  is  due  primarily  to  the  tit:*.- 
coveiy  by  the  French,  daring  tbeir  possession  of  Egyjii, 
of  the  aoee  wcll-kiumii  nonoment,  called  the  Rosetta 
Stone,  which,  on  their  defeat  and  eipulsion  by  thf 
British  troops,  remained  in  tho  hands  of  the  victuro, 
w  a.s  conveyed  to  England,  and  deposited  in  the  IJrit- 
ish  M  useum.  On  this  monoment  the  same  inscription 
is  repeated  in  the  Greek  and  fai  the  Egyptian  languagCt 
being  written  in  tlie  latter  both  in  hierogIyj)hics  and  in 
the  ueniotic  or  enchorial  character.  The  words  Ptole- 
my and  Cleopetia,  wtitleninhiarogl^iilucs,  and  recogb 
nised  by  means  of  the  coneeponding  Greek  of  the 
Rosetta  inscription,  and  by  a  Giedt  inscriptioB  en  the 
base  of  an  obelisk  at  Philas,  Ka\  c  the  phonetic  charac- 
ters of  the  letters  which  form  those  words :  by  their 
means  the  names  were  discoverod,  in  hieroglyphic  wri- 
ting, on  the  monuments  of  all  tho  Grecian  Kmgs  and 
Grecian  queens  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  comparison  of 
these  names  one  with  another,  the  value  of  all  the  pho- 
netic characters  was  finally  ascertained.  The  tirst  step 
in  this  great  discovery  was  made  by  a  distinguished 
scbo!:ir  of  Enifland,  thi'  late  Dr.  Young  ;  the  k4'y  found 
by  hitu  lias  been  greatly  improved,  and  applied  with 
inde&tigablc  per.scvrrance.  ingenuity,  and  skill  to  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  by  the  celebrated  ChampoUion. 
(Quarterly  Journal  ^  Seknee^  dee.,  JVa*  &rw*,  toI. 
1,  p.  170.  seqq. — Cnm{)arc  Edinhurgk  Remew,  Nos. 
S3  and  1*0. — Amertcutt  l^uarUrly  Remew,  No.  2,  p. 
438,  seqq. — Foreign  Quarterly  Rcviete,  jS'u.  8,  p.  4^, 
seqq.,  and  tho  Supplctncni  to  the  Encuclopitiiia  Bri- 
tannica,  vol.  4,  pt.  1,  a.  v.  Egypt. — Wiu$imf$ 

W.  Animal  Worship. 

There  was  no  single  feature  in  the  character  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  which  appeared  to 
foreigners  so  btrangc  and  portentous  a-s  the  religious 
worship  paid  to  animals.  The  pompous  processions 
and  grotesque  ceremonies  of  tlus  celebrated  people  ex- 
cited the  adiniraliun  of  all  .spcctatont,  and  their  admi- 
ration was  turned  into  ridicule  oa  beholdin;,'  the  oliject 
of  their  devotions.  It  was  remarked  by  Clemens 
{Fadag.^lit.  3)  and  Ori'^rn  {adp.  Celt.,  a,p.  121),  that 
those  who  visited  K^'vpt  approached  yrim  delight  its 
sacred  groves,  and  splendid  temples,  adorned  with  .-su- 
perb vestibules  and  lofty  porticoes,  the  scenes  of  many 
solemn  and  mysterious  rites.  "  The  walls,"  says  Cle- 
mens, "  shide  #ith  gold  and  silver,  and  with  amber,  and 
sparkle  with  the  varioas  gems  of  India  and  Ethiopia ; 
and  tlio  rcccji.scs  are  cuiiceaicd  by  bplcndid  curtains. 
But  if  you  enti  r  the  penetralia,  and  inquire  for  the 
image  of  the  god  for  whose  sake  the  fane  was  built, 
one  of  the  Pastophori,  or  some  other  attendant  on  the 
temple,  approaches  with  a  solemn  and  mysterious  as> 
pect,  and,  putting  aside  the  veil,  suir  rs  \  ,u  to  peep  in 
and  obtain  a  gUmpsc  of  the  divinity,  i  iiere  you  bc- 
hoM  a  saske,  a  croeodile,  era  cat,  or  some  other  beast, 
a  fitter  inhabitant  of  a  cavern  or  a  bog  than  a  temple." 
The  devotion  with  which  their  sacred  animals  were  re- 
garded by  tho  Egyptians,  displayed  itself  in  the  most 
wliirnsical  absuruities.  It  was  a  cuiital  crime  to  kill 
any  of  them  w»1«mtarily  (HcnkL,  S,  95) ;  but  If  an 

ibis  or  a  hawk  were  accidentally  destroyed,  tho  unfor^ 
tunate  autiior  uf  the  deed  was  often  put  to  death  by 
the  multitude,  without  form  of  law.  In  order  to  avoid 
suspicion  of  such  an  impMM*  act,  end  the  speedy  ftto 
which  often  ensued,  a  man  vrbo  chanced  to  meet  wWl 
the  carcass  of  such  a  bird  began  immediately  to  wai! 
and  lament  with  tho  utmost  vociferation,  and  to  protest 
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that  he  found  it  already  dead.    {Diodonu  Stnilus, 
1, 83.)    When  A  houM  happened  to  b«  act  on  fire,  the 
chief  akna  of  the  E||yptiaiu  aroae  from  the  piopenaity 
of  the  cats  to  rush  into  the  flames  over  the  Modi  or 
between  the  legs  of  the  spcctatorH  :  if  this  catastrophe 
took  plaoe,  it  ezcitt-d  a  gctterai  lamentation.    At  the 
death  of  a  eat,  even-  inmate  of  the  house  cut  off  his 
eyebrows  ,  hut  at  the  funeral  of  a  (k><j.  lie  shaved  his 
licad  and  whole  Ixxiy.    (Hcr(xl  ,^2,G(j.)   The  carcasses 
of  all  the  eatu  were  nailed,  and  carried  to  Uuhajftus  to 
be  inteued  {Herod. 67} ;  and.it  is  said  that  many 
Egyptians,  arriving  from  wufike  expeditions  to  foreign 
countrit  \  wvc  knowti  to  bring  with  them  dead  cats 
and  hawk»,  which  tlwy  had  uict  with  accidentally,  and 
liad  salted  and  prepared  for  sepidture  w  ilh  much  pious 
grief  and  lamentation.    (X^io^        I,fi3.)    In  the  ex- 
tremity of  famine,  wbeo  th^  were  driven  by  hunger 
to  devour  each  other,  tl>e  T-tjvptians  were  ncTet  ac- 
cused of  touching  the  sacred  anunals.    Every  nom«  in 
BSgjpt  paid  a  particular  worship  to  the  animal  that  wa-s 
oomieented  to  its  tutelar  god  ;  but  there  were  certain 
species  which  the  whole  nation  held  in  (Treat  reverence. 
These  were  the  ox  {r>d.  A|>i.s),  the  doir.  and  the  cat ; 
the  hawk  and  the  ibis ;  and  the  fishes  termed  oxyrhyn- 
chus  and  lepidotus.    {Streho,  812.)    In  each  nomc 
the  w  hole  fipecii  K  of  animals,  to  the  wor.^liip  of  w  hich 
it  w  as  dedicated,  was  held  in  great  rcspccl  ;  but  one 
favoured  individual  was  selected  to  receive  the  adora- 
tion of  the  multitude,  and  supply  the  place  of  an  ima^c 
of  the  god.    Perhaps  tMs  is  not  fwt  nrom  the  sense  m 
which  Strabo  d!.stiiiirui(,hcsJ  the  .inrml  from  the  ditinr 
animals.    ThuH.  in  tiic  nomo  of  Arsinoc,  where  croc- 
odiles were  sacred,  one  ofthlS  species  was  kept  in  the 
temple  and  w  urMliippod  as  a  god    Tie  was  tanoed  and 
watched  with  rreat  care  by  the  pric^i.s,  who  called  him 
"  Suchos,"  and  he  ate  nieat  and  cakes  which  were  of- 
fered to  hirn  by  strangers.     {S/rtil>o,  811  )    In  the 
same  neighbourhood  there  was  u  jiond  .-ijipropriatcd  to 
the  feeding  of  crocodiles,  with  which  it  was  filled,  the 
Arsinottes  carefully  abstaining  from  hunting  any  of 
them.    Sacred  bulls  were  kc[  t  in  several  towns  .uid 
villages,  and  nothing  was  spared  that  seemed  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  homed  gods,  whicfa 
were  pampered  in  the  utmost  luxtiri'.    Amnnp  insectK, 
the  cantharus,  »caraba>us,  or  beetle,  was  very  celebra- 
ted a.-t  an  object  of  w  orship     Plutarch  says  it  was  an 
emblem  of  the  stin ;  but  UorapoUo  is  more  paitica- 
lar,  and  infenne  vs  that  there  were  ttree  apedes  of 
sacred  beetles,  of  which  one  was  dedicated  to  the  god 
of  iieliu}M>liii,  or  the  Sun  ;  another  wus  sacred  to  the 
Moon  -,  and  a  third  to  Hemes  or  Thoth.    The  reasons 
he  asMgns  for  the  conaeciation  of  this  insect  are  de- 
rived from  the  notions  entertained  respecting  its  mode 
of  reproduction  and  its  habits,  in  which  llie  Kfryptians 
traced  analogies  to  the  movements  ff  the  heavenly 
bodies.    It  was  believed  that  all  ^so  in.sects  were  of 
the  male  sex.    The  beetle  was  said  to  fecundate  a 
round  ball  of  earth,  which  it  formed  fur  (he  purpose. 
In  this  they  «aw  a  typo  of  the  sun,  ui  the  office  of  dcm- 
iurgus,  or  OS  forming  and  fecundating  the  lower  world. 
(filorapoll.  Hteroglyph.,  1,  10  — Plut.,  ie  h.  et  Os.,  p. 
355.  —  Porphyr  ,  tie  Absttn  ,  lib.  i.      Eiisrh..  Prap. 
Etanf!.,?,,\.)  Ivor  was  the  adoniiiin  of  lUe  Egyptians 
confined  to  animals  merely.    Many  plants  were  re- 
garded as  mTstkal  or  sacred,  and  none  mon  so  than 
the  lotus,  of  whidi  mention  liaa  already  been  made.  In 
the  (tection  that  treats  of  the  fertility  of  Egv  pt  In 
the  lotus,  or  nymphaa  nelumbo,  which  throws  its  flow- 
OS  libaw  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  Egyptians  foun<i 
an  allnaion  to  tiae  sun  liaing  from  the  surface  of  the 
ooean,  and  ft  is  on  fh«  biossom  of  this  plant  that  the 
infant  Harpocrates  is  r^resented  as  reposintr     The  ; 
peach-tree  was  aUo  sacred  to  Harpocrates ;  and  to  bira  I 
the  first  fruits  of  lentils  and  other  plants  were  v/t-  \ 
fered,  in  the  montli  >te»ori.   It  is  well  know  n,  too,  that 
the  Egyptians  worshipped  the  onion.    Plutarch  refers  i 


this  superstition  to  a  fancied  nlatjon  Ix'tw  een  this  plant 
and  the  moon.  Leeks  also,  and  various  Iegumina« 
were  held  in  similar  veneratioa.  {Mtnutiui  Fehx,  p. 
S76.)  The  aracia  and  the  heliotrope  are  said  to  have 
l)een  amon^  the  number  of  lho>M  j  fmis  i]:at  mn- 
sccrated  to  the  sun.  (Compare  Kirchcr's  (Ediput,  3, 
2.)  The  laurel  was  regarded  as  the  most  noble  of  all 
plants.  We  leani  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus  tliat 
there  were  thirty-six  plants  dedicated  to  the  thirty -six 
genii,  or  decans,  who  presided  over  their  portions  of 
the  tw  elve  siffns  of  the  zodiac.  (Priekum*  Amlynt 
of  Ei^yptum  Mythology,  p.  801,  »cqq.) 

11.  Stfi«m*tiefH  ef  Animal  VTerfJbjr. 

The  origin  of  animal  worship,  and  thp  Masons  or 
motives  wluch induced  the  Egyptisns  to iqweseBi their 
gods  nnder  soish  strange  Ibius,  or  to  vaey  divine  hon- 
ours to  irrational  brutes,  and  evi  n  to  the  meanest  ob- 
jects in  nature,  is  an  inquiry  which  has  occupied  tlie 
attention  of  the  learned  In  various  times.  HcrodoCna 
protended  to  be  in  possession  of  more  information  on 
this  subject  than  he  chose  to  make  public.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  de«iroUK  of  concealing  his  ig- 
norance under  a  cloak  of  mystery.  The  later  Greek 
wftters  seem  to  have  been  more  intent  on  offering  ex* 
euses  for  the  follifs  of  the  Egyptians,  than  on  unfold- 
ing the  real  princiijles  of  their  m^'thology  ;  and  we  find 
various  and  contradictory  opinions  maintained  with 
equal  confidence.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  £g3rp' 
tian  priests  thetnsehres,  m  the  time  of  tiie  Ptofenues, 
ajid  at  the  era  of  the  Iloman  conquest,  were  by  no 
means  agreed  on  this  subject.  To  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain it  by  a  reference  to  the  metamorphoses  wliich  the 
gods  underwent,  when  ttiey  fled  from  Typhon  aiul 
sought  eoneoaIm«it  under  the  fomm  of  animals,  is  to 
account  for  an  absurdity  by  a  fable.  To  go  back,  as 
some  do,  to  the  standards,  or  baiinen^,  bnme  by  the  dif- 
fevent  tribes  or  communities  that  formed  the  compo* 
nent  parts  of  the  eariior  population,  if*  to  invert  the  or- 
der of  ideas.  A  people  may  chooKo  for  a  standard  the 
rcjiresentation  of  an  object  w  hich  they  adore  ;  but  they 
will  not  be  found  to  adore  any  particular  object  b»> 
cause  they  may  have  chosen  H  rar  a  atandard  or  ban- 
ner. The  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  refers  an- 
imal worship  to  the  policy  of  iun^s,  and  to  their  seek- 
ing to  divide  their  subjects  giving  them  difTerenl 
objects  of  religious  veneiatiao,  is  an  awkward  a|^ilie>- 
tion  of  the  system  of  Enhemeras,  aeeoiding  to  which 
all  religions  were  nothing  in  effect  but  rivH  institu- 
tions, the  offspring  of  tikiiful  legislators.  Fttichism 
has  been  anterior  to  all  positive  law.  Favoured  by  the 
interests  of  a  particular  class,  it  iuis  been  enabled,  it  is 
true,  to  prolong  itself  during  a  state  of  civilization  and 
i)Y  the  forci'  of  authority  ;  but  it  nmst  spring  originally 
and  freely  from  the  ver\-  liosom  of  barbarism.  Equal- 
ly unten;ihl(!  is  the  position  which  suppose*  thst 
Egyptians  were  imiuced  to  pay  divine  honours  to  ani- 
mals, out  of  gratitude  lur  the  benefits  which  tliey  de- 
rived from  them  ,  to  the  cow  and  the  sheep,  for  the 
clothing  and  sustenanco  which  they  affind ;  to  the  dog, 
for  hb  caie  in  prateeting  their  hooses  against  tihieves ; 
to  the  ibis,  for  delivering  their  country  from  serpents  ; 
and  to  the  ichneumon,  for  destroying  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile.  This  conjecture  is  relbted  by  uie  w^ 
Iniown  &ct,  ttiat  a  variety  of  animals  which  are  of  no 
apparent  utility,  and  even  several  species  which  are 
noxious  and  destructive,  and  lli  n nii.r  il  i  r.ui-.'.i-  "f 
mankind,  received  their  appropriate  honours,  and  were 
regarded  with  as  much  reverence  as  the  more  oIn'ioas< 
ly  useful  members  of  the  animal  creation.  Tl  e  'hrcw- 
mouse,  the  pike,  the  beetle,  the  crow,  the  hawk,  the 
hipi)npotamu»,  can  claim  no  particular  reganl  for  the 
benefits  they  are  known  to  eonfbr  on  tlw  human  race : 
still  less  can  the  erocedfle,  tile  fion.  the  wolf,  or  the 
venomous  asp  ur;je  any  svich  pretennion  Yet  we 
have  seen  that  all  these  creatures,  and  ottiera  of  a  sim- 
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lis.'  Li-irrij^ion,  wptt  wonhipped  by  the  Egyptians 
!.>  i.K'«t  j^)n>fouiul  devotion;  nay,  mothers  even 
» t>«  n  thi-ir  chiidrrn  were  dcvourrd  by  croco- 
It  ma  be  Either  obeerved,  that  eoiiM  of  tboec 
p«ia»  aflM  IM  aad  iniiieiitt'aad  ivUeb 
an  n  t*tat  art  oant.  amori  '  the  most  bcnriccablf,  were 
tean^ivd  ui  itttte  or  no  uuiUy  lo  the  Kgyptiaiis  ua  ac- 
caont  of  tikis  vcrj-  sujKT'«utioi\.  They  regarded  it  as  un- 
i  t»  kiU  eix«a  ion  tiie  sake  of  rood,  and  not  only 
tftnea  riiglrt  wing  the  ehecp.  but  Kkewiee,  un- 

(W  iv«r-»-t\  of  clrruinstaiiccs,  from  wearing  any  i,'.-ir- 
mtMi  nude  of  its  wool,  which  was  regarded  an  iuiuure, 
a^MiiVtlMbedf  tlMtWMcioUwdwUhit.  These 
eatmdeniier)  •  •^.  '^ni  to  prove,  that  Ibe  adoration  of  an- 
iaub  aaob^  liic  Egyptians  was  not  foonded  on  thr> 
advaaU^  which  mankind  drrivrs  from  thvm.  Aii- 
ochrr  sIKoipC  at  ex{4aiiiing  thia  mystery,  which  re- 
cttre*  ^rtuer  coumtimance  fiom  tlw  general  character 
of  t'l"  f  ..-^ptinn  manners  ,mcl  suprrstilion,  ia  the  con- 
jerujuTi'  v'l  Lucian.  {Dc  Aslrdog. — td.  Btp.,  vol.  6,  p. 
•Ii^ )  This  writer  pretends,  that  the  sacred  animaJs 
wmm  mix  types  or  cmblenu  of  the  aitenaiB%  or  of 
Am*  iauf^ary  fibres  or  groups  into  wUdt  tho 
ci«itts  hrJ,  at  L  wry  early  period,  Jistributod  the  Rtars  ; 

ig  iikem  by  tho  nameit  of  living  creatures 
taOMtrial  objects.    According  to  Lodan, 
s^iffMB  o£  the  bull  Ajpu  adocod  arlifbif  ianm 
ef  ikt  rrfaanaf  Tanrus  ;  and  AmilNbi  wpraaeiited  tne 
lAi{g-«tar  or  the  cunstrllation  of  Sirius.    This  hypoth- 
ai^  bm*  rrreived  more  attention  than  any  other  among 
■ad«m  wriiCBk    Dopoii  has  made  it  the  basis  of  a 
VCTT  inerosaus  attempt  to  explain  the  mytholo^ue  of 
Isu  and  Ovtm.  and  several  other  fables  of  antiquity, 
Tarucht^uii  iiiihor  n  solvfs  into  .istrononiic  I  f;  jii.ent.s, 
or  figorative  accounta  of  certain  changes  in  the  posi- 
tions ef  the  heawenly  bo£eo.   {Online  de  Um$  k» 
r  .lyji.  Z.  rrO.  ttfi.  ti.  I822.)    Thr  hypothesis  of 
L^^-ii,,     mever,  wiil  not  endure  the  tcsit  of  a  rigid 
scruuny .    For  if  we  examine  tho  con«tellations  of  the 
fkw»  we  find  but  iinr  eoimadeaoeo 
the  aettaor  cdcflliBl  i0Mfei,  and  Oat  exten- 
STT.  .  it.  J,       .  f  f'fute  rreaturcs  which  werp  adored  rus 
tiiviiuiAcs  oa  line  kiiik^  of  the  Nile.    Where,  for  ex- 
mm^m,«k»liw9.  discover  the  ibis,  tho  cat,  tho  hippopot- 
aaMvorlhecRwodile!   BondM,  if  we  oould  trace 
the  whdfe  eetw*  of  deified  bnilee  m  the  heavens,  it 
wo<aU  sull  rcu-  in    !  ubtfol,  whctht-r  the  Ecjypiian 
aainali  woe  CMt*ccrated  subsequentty  to  the  t'ortna- 
lM»  of  the  iphaw,  as  t3rpes  or  imagee  ei  the  «mstella> 
tions  :  or  the  stus  distributed  into  groopa,  and  these 
fvoaps  named  with  reference  to  tho  quadrupeds,  birds, 
£1 J  5  *h<-*  that  w  i-Tv  already  regarded  as  sacred.  There 
ttt«,  liMk^d.  many  circumstances  which  might  render 
the  latter  alternative  the  more  probable.    But  the  rela- 
tioo  between  the  an'unals  of  the  sphere  ami  thoKr*  if 
the  Eigyptiaii  ti-rnplcs  are  by  f:ir  too  liinitrd  to  warrant 
any  such  fjxr-jl.it  Ion  :  an<l  I.urian,  moreover,  is  an  au- 
thor who  is  b|  no  tneaoa  deserving  of  much  credit  on 
> wtyeetrf thia  mliifg.  ]V>rphyry,intoei»jeetama, 
-.rii  ruie'v  «  nearer  thr  tnith     The  divinity,  according 
tj  ^..fli,  tmiifiiceA  ili  bcini^s  ;  he  renides,  therefore,  in 
anuails  also,  and  man  atjiires  hiiti  wherever  he  is  found, 
la  athsr  warda,  the  aroiahip  of  animala  was  intimateiy 
CMMMad,  aeeaidiiif  to  thia  writer,  widi  the  doctrine 
tfc.i'iJi  ;t     {P^'rphyr.de  Abatinenha,A.^ — Cnm- 
jmns  Lik»tbma,  I'rap.  hvang.,  3,  4.)    This  explana- 
laOA,  hsawsj,  does  not  go  Ux  enough.    It  takes  no 
aecaea  efdMt  pannliar  combination  1^  which  the  wor- 
ship of  flMBHlsis  made  to  assume  a  regular  form,  and 
to  conlmoe  iUeJf  1(111!;  after  man  has  placed  the  deity 
{mx  ahove  tke  limila  of  phyaical  existence. — ^The  dis- 
covery of  a  iMfe  ef  worahip  amoaf  eertau  aavage 
tribes  in  cor  crnn  diyn.  perfM-tly  analo£»ou!i  to  the  cvn- 
tem  of  animd  »l«r3ijon  wliich  prevaileil  among  the 
K.'vfi'iaf  IS.  fu rushes  us  with  a  certain  clew  amid  these 
fwnjlirtinf  hjrpnf  hrwi,  and  that  dew  iaFetichi«m.  We 


perceive,  remarics  Heeren  {Ideen,  vol.  8,  p.  064),  the 
worship  of  animals  from  Ethiopia  to  Senegal,  among 
nations  coinpietely  uncivilized.  ^\  hy,  then,  seek  for  a 
ditferent  origin  among  the  Egyptians !  Place  amoof 
the  African  negroes  of  tho  present  day  oorporationa  of 
priests  arrived  at  the  knowledj^'o  of  the  movement  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  preserving  in  their  sanctuai^ 
this  branch  of  human  science  screened  from  the  curi- 
osity of  the  uninitialod  and  |>rofiHM.  These  sacerdo- 
tal eorporatieoa  wHI  never  aeek  to  change  the  objects 
of  vulgar  adoration  ,  on  tlie  contrary,  they  will  conse- 
crate the  worship  that  in  paid  them,  and  will  give  that 
wordiip  more  of  pomp  and  regularity.  They  will  se^ 
above  all,  to  make  tlio  intervention  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  a  necessary  requisite  in  every  ceremony  ;  they 
\m11  then  attach,  in  a  mystic  sense,  these  material  ob- 
jects uf  worship  to  their  hidden  science  ;  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  ayatem  of  religion  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  Ki^ypt,  with  Fetielii»:in  for  its  bams,  the  worsliip 
of  llic  liuavtnly  bodies  for  its  outward  characteristic, 
and  within,  a  science  founded  on  astronomy,  and  br 
the  operatima  of  which  the  fctichs,  that  mm  aa  go« 
for  the  people,  heeome  merely  symbola  Ibrthe  prieata. 
It  was  thus  that  the  priests  of  Meroc,  in  Kendinfj  forth 
their  sacerdotal  colonics,  carcftilly  observed  the  rule 
of  attaching  to  theftuelves  the  nativea  among  whom 
they  chanced  to  come,  by  adopting  a  part  of  ueir  es> 
temal  warahlp.  and  by  assigning  to  the  animals  whteh 
these  natives  adored  a  place  in  the  temples  erected  by 
them,  which  thence  became  the  common  sanctuaries 
and  the  centres  of  religion  for  all.  To  invert  the  or- 
der to  which  we  have  just  alluded  is  a  palpable  error. 
What  had  been  for  a  long  time  acknowledged  for  a 
Kijjii  or  syinl>o|,  eoulii  not.  oii  a  sudden,  be  transformed 
into  a  god  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  that  which 
ftaaaee  Hate  a  god  wfth  thie  mass  of  the  people  may  be- 
come an  allegory  or  emblem  with  a  more  enlightenpd 
caste.  Apis,  for  example,  owed  to  certain  spots,  at 
first  fortuitous,  afterward  renewed  by  art.  the  honour 
of  being  one  of  the  signs  of  tho  zodiac.  The  salacity 
of  the  goat  made  it  a  type  of  the  great  produethre  pow- 
er in  nature.  The  c.it  was  indebted  to  if  -;  .'Inpsy  fur. 
and  the  ibis  to  its  equivocal  colour,  which  appeared,  as 
it  were,  somethiimiBtermediate  between  the  night  and 
the  day,  foe  being  lymbols  of  the  moon;  the  fidoon 
became  one  of  the  year,  and  ^  eeanlwiia  of  die  aim. 
The  ca.te  was  the  same  with  trees  and  plants,  feticha 
no  lesR  highly  revered  than  animalfi.  The  leaves  of 
the  palm,  the  hnigwUy  of  which  tree  seemed  a  special 
privilege  from  on  high,  adorned  the  couches  of  the 
priests,  because  this  tree,  puttintj  ff>rth  branches  evetv 
month,  marks  the  renewal  of  the  lunar  cveic  (Dtm 
Sic,  I,  U.—Pltn..  13.  17  )  The  lotus,'  known  also 
as  a  sacred  plant  to  the  people  of  India,  the  cradle  of 
T^ralmia  (^faurlrlr,  Hist,  of  Indoal.,  1,60),  as  well  aa 
that  of  HariKvcrate.s  ;  tho  pcrsea.  brought  from  Ethio- 

Sia  by  a  sarerdot.al  colonv  {Ihtxl.  Sic,  I.  c. — Sckol.  tit 
fieambr.  TherapcxU.y ».  764) ;  tho  amoglossum,  whose 
eevan  aidea  neall  to  mnid  the  eaven  planets ;  and 
which  was  styled,  on  this  account,  the  glory  of  the 
skies  (KirchcT^  (Ed.  JRgypt.,  3,  2) ;  the  onion,  whose 
pelliclea  were  thought  to  resemble  so  many  concentrie 
anheres,  and  which  waa  therefore  viewed  as  a  vegcta- 
ble  image  of  the  nntverae,  alwaradMbrent  and  vet  al- 
wa',  ih  '  B.ame,  and  where  each  part  served  as  the  rep- 
rencntativc  of  the  whole ;  all  thcise  became  so  many 
Kvmbols  having  more  or  less  connexion  with  astronom- 
ical science .^In  them  the  people  beheld  the olijecta 
of  ancient  adoration,  and  the  priests  charaeteriatiee  that 
enabletl  them  to  mark  out  and  |ii  t,;nte  their  Rcien- 
I  tific  discoveries.  To  these  elements  of  worship  waa 
I  added,  widioot  doobt,  the  Influence  of  localities,  that 
I  ;it  one  l!mf  disturbed  by  partial  dilTerenrps  the  uni- 
foriMity  which  the  sacred  cowfe  were  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing, and  at  another  assocint.'d  with  the  rites,  that 
had  reforanoe  to  the  gencial  principles  of  astntnomieal 
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science,  certdn  jvaetiew  whidi  mulled  merely  from  { 

p<  riili;irlt y  of  situation.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Jivi  r^ity  ct'  animals  aduml  by  tbo  communities  of 
Egypt.  Had  these  been  mereiy  pare  symbols, wmdd 
tlie  (Jiicuts,  who  sought  to  impart  a  unifonn  character  to 
their  institutions,  have  ever  introduced  thern  !  These 
varieties  in  the  objects  ol"  worship  are  only  to  be  cx- 
nUined  bgr  the  yielding,  on  the  paji  of  a  sacerdotal  or- 
<br,  to  Um  arteeedmil  h^bite  of  the  people.  ( V(^el, 
Rcl.  der  JSg.,  p.  97,  scqq.)  Hence,  too,  on  the  oUier 
hand,  those  numerous  allegories,  heaped  up  together 
without  being  connected  by  any  common  bona,  and 
Ibnning,  if  the  expieeaion  be  allowed,  ao  many  layers 
of  faUe.  A|>i»,  for  example,  at  fint  the  numitoo-pro- 
tutypc  of  lus  kind,  afterward  the  depoi>itorY  of  the 
aoul  of  Osiris,  is  found  to  h!>.vc  tx  tliird  meaning,  which 
liolds  a  middle  place  hetween  the  other  two.  He  is 
the  symbol  of  the  Nile,  the  fertilizing  stream  of  Egypt ; 
and  while  his  colour,  the  spots  of  wliite  on  his  front, 
ami  thi!  duration  of  his  existrnce,  which  could  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  years,  have  a  reference  to  astronomy, 
the  festival  of  his  reappearance  waa  celebrated  on  the 
Jay  when  the  river  hr^inti  to  rise.  The  result,  then, 
of  wh^t  we  have  here  advanced,  is  eiuijiiy  this  :  Tlic 
animal-worship  of  the  Eg^-ptians  originated  in  fcti- 
chifin.  The  sacerdotaL  caate,  in  allowing  it  to  remain 
*  utunoleated,  arrayed  it  in  a  more  tr?}po«ing  gaib,  and, 
while  tlioy  permitted  tin;  nia.^H  of  the  jieojile  to  intlulr^r 
in  this  gross  and  humiliating  species  of  adoration,  re- 
Mfvedlor  tbntwelves  a  secret  and  visionary  system  of 
pantheiam  or  fumanntiftn  ( Consla  nt,  de  la  Religion,  3, 
62,  trqq.-^PfidM^aAnalytis  of  Egyptian  Mythdogy, 
p.  3M|  aef f .) 

12.  Egyptian  Ca^u. 

Among  the  institutions  of  Egypt,  none  was  more 
important  in  its  influence  on  the  character  of  the  na- 
tion, than  the  division  of  the  jx'ople  into  tribes  or  fani-  ; 
iliea,  who  w  ere  obliged  by  the  laws  and  superstitions 
of  the  country  to  follow,  without  devbtioii»  thejprofes^ 
sions  and  linbitri  of  tlieir  forcfathcn?,  Such  an  mstitn- 
liun  could  nut  fiiil  of  iiuprcssing  the  idea  of  abject  ser- 
vility on  the  lower  classes ;  and,  by  removing  in  a  great 
measure  the  motive  of  emutatimi,  it  must  have  created, 
in  all,  an  apathy  and  inifillbmico  to  tmprorement  in 
their  partieul.ir  prufession.  Wherever  the  f*j\stem  of 
castes  has  existed,  it  has  produced  a  remarkably  perma- 
aentand  uniform  character  in  the  nation  ;  as  in  the  (ex- 
ample famished  by  the  natives  of  Hiodostan.  These 
people  agree  in  almost  every  point  with  the  description 
given  of  them  by  Megasthencs,  who  visited  the  court  of 
an  Indian  king  soon  oAer  tho  cottque.st  of  the  Eaiit  liy 
thitMaeedoniana,  We  have  no  very  accurate  utul  cir- 
einutanti»I  account  of  the  castes  into  which  the  Egyp- 
tian people  were  divided,  and  of  the  particular  customs 
of  rach.  It  appears,  imli-rd,  that  iininvations  on  the 
old  civil  and  religious  coniititution  of  Egypt  had  begun 
to  be  introduced  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ptanunetichua, 
wlu  n  the  ancient  .aveniion  of  the  people  to  foreigners 
was  first  overcome.  The  variouii  conliicls  which  the 
nation  underwent,  between  that  era  and  the  time  when 
Herodotus  visited  Egypt,  could  not  &il  to  break  down 
many  of  the  Ibmsea  which  ancient  priestcraft  had  ee- 
tablished  for  maintauiinjr  the  influence  of  .tiuperstition. 
Herodotus  is  the  curliest  writer  who  mentions  the 
«Mlea  or  hereditary  classes  of  the  KL'vptians,  and  his 
■voonntamoanto  be  the  result  of  his  personal  obser- 
vation only.  Had  lids  historian  understood  the  native 
lan^'uage  of  tlie  people  ;  h.id  he  been  able  to  read  the 
books  of  Hermes,  in  w  hieh  the  old  sacerdotal  instittt- 
tions  wem  eonfained,  we  mipht  have  expected  ftom 
lum  as  correct  and  ample  a  description  of  the  distrihu- 
tion  of  the  castes  in  Egypt,  as  that  which  modem  wri- 
ters have  (rained  in  India  from  the  code  of  MenQ,  re- 
specting the  orders  and  subdividona  of  the  eonuwuiity 
in  Hinottttan.  BUklonw,  who  had  moM  ftvooinfafe 
40 


opportonHiB*  of  inlbynation,  and  who  eeena  to  hsve 

matle  a  very  diligent  ubc  of  tliem,  maybe  Buppo.«;(  i  f" 
be  more  aocorate,  in  what  refers  to  the  internal  [M>licy 
ofcUa nation^ than Hemdotus.  Strain  hat<  mentioned, 
in  a  very  summary  manner,  tbo  division  of  the  Egyp- 
tiauH  into  classes.  He  distinguishes  the  two  higher 
ranks,  namely,  tho  sacerdotal  and  the  military  classes, 
and  includes  all  the  remainder  of  the  communitv  under 
the  designation  of  tiie  agriaokoral  daaa,  to  whom  bo 
assigns  the  employments  of  afrrfculturc  and  the  nrtp. 
Diodoms  subdivides  tliis  latter  dma.  After  Uistiij- 
guishing  from  it  the  sacerdotal  and  military  orders,  he 
obaerres,  that  the  remainder  of  the  community  ia  dio- 
tributed  into  three  divisions,  which  he  tenna  Herd»- 

inrn,  A;:ricu}/urixls,  and  Artificers,  or  men  who  la- 
buuri'd  at  trades.  Herodotus  very  neariv  agrees  in  his 
enumeration  with  tbst  of  Dtodoms.  His  namcH  for 
the  didierent  classes  are  as  follows  :  1.  PntsU,  or  the 
sacerdotal  class.  2.  Warrtors,  or  the  military  clan. 
3.  Viixrhrrda.  4.  Svnnihrrih.  fy.  TrtiJirx  G  In- 
terpreters. 7.  PtloLs.  In  this  catalogue  the  third  and 
fourth  classes  are  plmnly  subdivisions  of  the  thifd  ef 
DiodoniB.  whom  that  writer  includes  under  the  gener- 
al title  of  herdsmen.  The  caste  of  iiilerprelcr»,  as  well 
as  that  of  pilots,  must  have  comprised  a  very  small 
number  of  men,  since  the  Egyptians  had  little  inter- 
conise  with  fineignerB,  and,  ontd  thne  of  tiM  Greek 
dynasty,  their  navigation  was  principally  confined  to 
sailing  up  and  down  the  Nile.  The  pilots  were  proba- 
bly a  tribe  of  the  same  class  with  the  artificers  or  la- 
bouring artisans  of  Diodoma.  The  traden  of  Herod- 
otus must  be  the  same  daaa  who  are  called  agriml- 
turists  by  Diodorus.  Thus,  by  comparing  the  difVer- 
ent  accounts,  we  are  enabled  to  arrange  the  several 
branches  of  Uie  Egyptian  conuaunity  into  the  follow- 
i:iL'  clashes  1.  The  Sacerdotal  order.  2.  The  Mtl- 
itary.  3.  The  Htrdxrmn.  4.  The  Agricultural  and 
:  Commcrcuil  elasri.  .0.  The  Artijicrx,  or  Iah«mrin<^ 
artisans.  The  employments  of  all  these  classes  were 
heieditaij,  and  no  man  was  allowed  by  the  law  to  en- 
gage in  any  occupation  diflrrr  ttt  from  that  in  which  he 
had  been  educated  by  his  p.irentii.  It  was  accounted 
an  honourable  distinction  to  belong  either  to  the  sacer- 
dotal or  the  military  class.  The  other  orders  wcro 
eonaidered  greatly  inftiior  in  dignity,  and  no  Egyptian 
could  mount  tho  throne  who  was  not  descended -from 
tho  priesthood  or  the  soldiery.  {I'nchard's  Analysis 
>f  BgffHa»  Mfdudagjft  p.  373,  se^q.)  After  death, 
however,  no  gnuo  was  reguded,  and  every  good  aool 
was  sopposeo  to  become  united  to  that  eaacnce  from 
which  it  derived  its  origin.  {V^Wtnumt Mumertt mud 
Customs,  «Stc.,  1,  245.) 

13.  Egt/plian  I'm: s! hood. 

The  inquiry  respecting  the  Bacerdotal  caste  of 
Egypt  is  remlereil  a  ditlicult  one  jirincipally  on  the 
following  account,  because  the  writers,  from  whose 
atatemanta  we  obtain  our  inftmnation,  lived  in  an  ago 
when  the  Egyptian  priesthood  had  already  Buffered 
manv  and  important  alterations,  and  bad  been  deprived 
of  a  large  pwtton  of  thmr  former  oonaiderat  ion  and  in- 
duMioe.  Each  nieceasive  revotntlon  in  the  state  must 
have  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  them,  or,  rather,  they 
must  have  been  the  first  with  wliom  it  came  in  con- 
tact. Their  political  influe  nce,  therclbre,  njust  have 
been  gradually  diminished,  ami  their  aphere  of  action 
circumscribed.  Under  the  Persian  sway,  in  particu- 
lar, their  power  must  have  been  reduced  to  within  but 
narrow  limits,  and  our  only  wonder  is.  when  we  con- 
sider the  strong  hostility  displayed  by  these  conquov 
OM  towaida  the  aaeerdotal  or  ruling  caste,  tiiat  it  did 
not  fall  entirely  to  the  pround.  Herodotus  then,  and 
still  more  the  writers  from  whom  Diodorus  Siculiis  has 
received  his  information  on  this  subject,  saw  merely 
the  shadow  of  that  extensive  power  and  influence 
wUdi  the  priMta  of  Egypt  had  fbnnerly  poseeeaed. 
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lit  U»*  rtatwnffnff  which  we  obtain  from 
tmom  umf  CMiljr  be  fband  of  what  the 

£^-pCBD  hirrarefay  once  was ;  so  that  from  these. 
w^a  ukcn  tocher,  we  are  eDablcU  to  fonn  a  tulura 
|||r  mxani^  uu  a  of  the  earlier  power  which  this  rc- 
had  aaoftd.    The  ateeidotal  caatc 
rtfaewiwieoifEg3rpt;  their dnef  place* 

tf         ,  h<-  vrcv»  r,  vfere  the  great  cities,  which,  at  one 
or  «ti»n,  hoJ  boon  the  rapttal^  of  the  land,  or  eUe 
1  ahich  mik.  among  the  other  Effypdu  cHiea. 
wtn  Thebes,  Memphia,  Saia,  Hebopelia,  itc 
too.  wen  the  chief  temples,  which  are  ao  often 
Ci*T/.:.ir.t.-ii  la  iho  accounta  of  Herodotus  and  other 
arram.    Everj  Kgypliaa  pricat  had  to  heloitc;  tu  the 
■erviea  «f  aaiHi  pHicwhr  deity,  or,  in  otlier  wonle,  to 
attadfd  to  come  trmplo.    Hie  number  of  priest<> 
far  xBj  deitj  mm       ei  dutt-nuiut-J  ;  nor  could  it  in- 
deed ha*r  been  aubjected  to  any  rcgulationa  on  thU 
ftaa^  aimm  atieihnoJ  waa  hereditaij  to  funiliea,  and 
ibaaa  mmit  bxrm  been  note  or  leaa  nuneraaa  aoeord- 
r-i » t  I .  nr-xiu  axicc  s    \ot  only  waa  the  priestly  caate 
hiifcii^-k  i:i  ii6  nature,  but  also  the  priesthooda  of  in- 
dridaal  tik-itii-.t     T!ie  sona,  for  example,  of  the  prieMa 
«f  VdfelB  ei  Meoiphia,  could  not  enter  aa  members 
wm  6k  eMMdatel  college  at  Heliopolis ;  nor  could 
theo&prinff  ofthe  priobi^  of Hclio{>o!i!j  lu-Iong  to  the 
eaUegr  of  Memphia.    6tnuge  a^  this  n^gulation  may 
r.  ii  waM  nevertheless  a  natural  one.    Each  tcra- 
I  had  extencive  portions  of  land  attached  to  it,  the 
of  which,  beloniftng  aa  they  did  to  those 
Cajvfitijcr*  had  ererted  the  temple,  were  receiv- 
ed by  the  piesta  as  mattera  oC  iu^rrdiury  rigiit,  and 
■ade  tbiaae  Wfke  tilled  theee  landa  be  re^nle^l  as  their 
depeadanta  or  auhjertii     Hence,  as  both  the  temple- 
lundb  and  revenues,  were  inherited,  the  sacerdotal  col- 
k£' «  h..d  of  ronjoquence  to  be  kept  distinct.  The 
fffimrthoad,  manuvu,  of  each  temple  waa  carefiiUy 
Hiiiirf.   They  had  «  high-pricat  over  them,  whoee 
rffic.'  w:^  Til-       hereditary.    It  need  hardly  be  re- 
in 2:  k.o<J.  lli^L  'J^ce  must  have  been  gradations  also 
am->i^'  the  various  hi^h-priesta,  and  that  those  of 

t  Other  chief  citiee  of  the  coun- 
at  the  heed  of  the  older.  These 
U(  Tr.  i ;  a  certain  sense,  a  species  ofhereditary  princes, 
wilo  Mood  by  the  side  of  the  monarch.'^,  and  enjoyed  al- 
a^Wfml  fnnktgm    llurir  Egyptian  title  Wa.s  Pi- 
MMsa,  vhaoh  Herodotus  translates  by  Ka?Aif  Kil/aftor, 
I.     •*  Mbit  and  good,"  and  which  points  not  so  mucli 
fo  moral  rxcelleace  as  to  nol)dity  of  oriirin.  (Com- 
|M  HVlrr,  Titt^idu  Rciu/uttt,  p.  xxiv.)  Their 
^  '  He  were  nlaced  in  the  temples.    Whenever  tiiey 
Bteatiooeo  in  the  histnn,-  of  i!ie  contitn,',  they  ap- 
as  the  first  perwinx  in  the  stale,  even  in  Ih*  Mo- 
vj'  iz<r     \\        J 0*4' ph  was  to  hi-  elev.iled  to  power, 
k*  tud  to  coDoect  himself  by  marriage  with  the  aacer- 
daul  castes,  and  waa  muted  to  the  dmigliter  of  the 
ti^^i-prLest  at  On.  or  HeliojK^lIs    The  orj^aniaation  of 
thic  Uiicnui  pncisithuod  v\a.s  dilTerent  probably  in  differ- 
ent cities,  aocscding  to  the  situation  and  wants  of  tlie 
■■BeaBdi^g  eeaatry.   They  fonned  not  eoij  the  ru- 
■■f  cbMb,  aad  ceqppUed  fiem  Ibairiranber  dl  the  of- 
Beea>if  govrrriuient,  but  were  in  possession  likewise  of 
etttiw  learamg  iaui  luiowledgo  of  tlte  land,  and  the  cx- 
«V9iie(this  ust  had  always  immediate  reference  to 
Ifc*  **f    the  adjac«it  pt^miation.    We  must  ban- 
iA  the  idea.  then,  that  the  pfkwta  of  Ejjypt  were 
merely  t^jc  jam^ters  of  relioton,  or  llial  rolijjious  ob- 
oKutUtuted  their  princip.1l  employmettt. 
.eathe  oonlraiy,  judi^-s  aieo,  fmyeteians, 
aatronomera,  architects  ;  in  a  •  • !. ; '  ey  had  charge  of 
everv  <lrpaitraent  that  waa  in  any  way  connected  with 
K-iaij  [.'J-       ^imct.   It  appears,  from  the  whole  ten- 
ser of  £g7pttHifeirtan;  that  each  of  the  great  dtiea  of 
tmhrnajwintmi  w^jiiiUji  one  chief  temple,  wliich, 
bprorivs  ('/*  t/me,  became  the  'icii  tinn;  !e  of  the  sur- 
mubag  diMtxietf  aad  the  detty  wursht{*ped  ia  it  the 


local  patron  or  deity  of  the  adjacent  country  The 
piieeta  of  Memphis  were  always  styled  (according  to 
the  nomenclature  of  (he  Greeks)  priests  of  Vulcan  ; 
those  of  Thebes,  priests  of  the  Theban  Jove  ;  those  of 
Saia,  priests  of  the  Sun,  &c.  These  head-templea 
mark  the  Arst  settlemeot  of  the  aaoeidotal  coloniee  «• 
they  gradually  deaeended  tho  Telley  of  the  Nile.  The 

number  of  deilieH  to  whom  temples  were  erected,  in 
Upper  Egy  pt  at  Iciutt,  netsai  to  have  been  always  very' 
limited.  In  thia  quarter  wo  hear  merely  of  the  tem- 
plea  of  Ammon,  Oairia,  laia,  aad  Typhon.  In  Middle 
and  Lower  Egypt,  the  number  appears  to  have  been 
gradually  enlarged. — The  next  subject  of  inijuiry  has 
reference  to  the  revenuca  of  the  aaceidotal  order  Here 
also  we  must  dimiaa  the  too  common  opinion,  that  the 
priests  of  E;,'y[)t  were  a  class  supported  by  the  mon- 
arch or  the  sjlatc.  They  were,  on  tho  contrary,  tho 
principal  landholders  of  the  coimtry,  and,  besides  them, 
the  right  of  holding  lands  waa  enjoyed  oaJ^  by  the  king 
and  tne  mUitaiy  eaate.  Chanffee,  of  eoniee,  nmat 
have  ensued  amid  the  v.iriiius  politic^'d  revolutions  to 
which  the  state  lias  been  subject,  in  thia  importiuit 
branch  of  the  sacerdotal  power,  yet  none  of  such  a 
natoie  aa  materially  to  ofTeci  tlm  right  itself;  and 
hence  vn  fboA  that  a  large,  if  not  the  largest  and  ftir> 
est  portion  of  tfie  landa  of  Egypt,  remained  always  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  To  each  temple,  as  has  al- 
ready been  lemMted,  were  attached  extensive  do- 
mains, tho  common  posaeaaion  of  tho  whole  fratemttr» 
and  their  oritrinal  place  of  aettlement.  These  landa 
were  let  out  lur  a  nhnierato  sum,  and  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  them  went  to  the  common  trcaauiy  of  the 
temple,  over  which  a  snpeiintendent,  or  tieaearer,  waa 
plinv".  wh  >  was  al>!0  a  member  of  the  aacerdotrd  body. 
From  tins  treojiur^  were  supplied  the  wants  of  tiicva-' 
rious  families  that  composed  the  s.acred  college.  They 
had  alao  a  common  table  in  their  re^ective  templea» 
wlttcll  waa  daily  proTided  iffiQi  all  tile  good  tlunffB,  not 
PTrcptinit  iinp<jrted  wine.?,  that  their  ni]o<^  alTnwed. 
60  Ihut  no  part  uf  their  privateproperty  watt  required 
for  their  immediate  support.  For  that  they  poaaeeeed 
private  ptopeity  ia  not  only  amnrent  from  the  ciratmi- 
atanee  of  their  marry  in;,'  aiidnaving  limine*,  hot  it  ie 

also  expressly  risserted  by  Herodotus.  From  all  that 
has  been  said,  then,  it  follows  that  the  aaccniotal  fam- 
ihes  of  Egvpt  were  tho  richest  and  most  distin^ished 
in  the  land,  and  that  the  whole  order  formed,  in  fact, 
a  higkltf  privUcfred  nofnlity.  The  priests  of  Etrypt 
were  di«tinf^uished  for  jxreat  eleaidiiiess  of  person  and 
peculiarity  of  attire.  It  cannot  bo  doubted  but  that 
the  nature  of  the  dimate  and  the  clwneter  of  tho 
country  exercised  a  great  influence,  not  only  on  these 
points,  but  al&o  on  their  general  mode  of  lifo  ,  though, 
indepimdent  of  thia,  they  would  seem  to  have  been 
well  aware  how  important  agente  general  deanlineae 
and  fieqoent  ablntiona  become  in  mododng  and  ee- 
tablisbing  the  blessings  of  health,  both  in  iniVividuala 
and  communities.  Hence  tho  conapicuoutt  exam|ile  of 
external  cleanliness  which  they  made  Apoint  of  iKhoiV- 
ing  the  lower  ordcra.  They  wore  jnrnrments  of  linctt, 
not,  as  aome  tihink,of  ino  cotton  {  Srkmidt,  de  Sa- 
crrdotihu.t  .F,t_n/pt.,  p.  26),  fresh  waahcul,  taking  ])artiei!. 
iiir  care  to  have  them  always  clean.  They  shaved  all 
parts  of  their  body  once  in  three  days.  Tliey  wore 
shoes  made  of  byblus,  bathed  themselves  twice  m  cold 
water  by  day  and  twice  by  night,  and  entirely  rejected 
tin-  use  01 
list,  *cv  v  ) 

M.  Mf'tir'S  jot  Em/Nilminir  lloilifa. 

It  has  often  been  obser^'cd  that  the  jiractice  of  em- 
balming the  dead,  and  preserving  tliem  with  so  much 
care  and  in  so  costly  a  manner,  aeema  to  indicate  some 
peculiarity  in  tho  opinioneofthe  Bgyptian  philosophen 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  soul.  On  this  subject  wo 
have  no  prectao  and  satisfactory  information.  The  an* 
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dent  wrUen  have  left  us  only  ft  few  hints,  move  or  ices 
obaeom,  which  eeareely  efibH  anything  beyond  a  mere ' 

fou^iilati.m  f^r  CDiijccturrn.  Tho  Prrsitier.t  tie  Go;,'^uct, 
To!j'in|ij  on  a  «taU?nicnt  of  Servius,  hU|)j>o«cs  lluU  the 
K^yptians  embalmed  their  dead  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining the  connexion  between  the  «oul  aadthe  body,  j 
and  preventing  the  former  from  tnuunnigTatmg.  (  Or- 1 
ir.'i?i  of  I^itr.1.  dec.,  vol.  3,  p.  68,  Eng.  tran-il.)  Ac- 
cording to  llu-  Esryptian  doctrine  oftitonnignition,  as 
explained  bv  Hrnxlotus  (2,  127),  the  eoul  of  a  man 
paused  through  the  l)oilics  of  liviii|T  rreaturrs,  and  ro-  ! 
turned  to  inhabit  a  human  funu  at  lh<?  oxpirntion  of  i 
three  thousand  years  The  cycle,  however,  iloos  not 
commence  until  the  body  begins  to  perisb,  and  the  sec- 
ond human  habitation  of  the  aont  u  a  new  one  The 
pains  and  torments,  th^roforr,  of  passing  through  this 
cycle  of  three  thousand  years,  ami  i!iri)iii»h  naimals  in- 
numerable, might  bo  reser\ed  for  those  whoso  tetione 
in  life  did  not  entitle  tbem  to  be  made  into  mnnuniee, 
and  whoae  hodiee  woald  theiefoiv  be  ezpeaed  to  do* 
cay  III  .1  serond  trial  in  the  world,  the  unfortunate 
penitent  might  avoid  bis  former  errors.  Hence,  say 
the  advooateo  Ibr  tbia  opinion,  the  body  of  a  father  or 
ancestor  was  often  given  as  a  pledge  or  security,  and  it 
was  one  that  was  valued  more  hiehly  than  any  other. 
It  wa.s  the  most  sarred  of  all  tlir  olilitfntions  whirh  a 
man  could  bind  himself  by,  and  the  Tccavery  of  the 
pledge,  by  performing  the  stipulated  oendition,  ufao  nn 
mdispensable  dniy,  {Loinr'.<i  Annrnt  Gcogr.,  p.  61.) 
Others  have  ima^izted,  thut  the  viuwti  with  which  the 
Eg^'ptians  embalmed  their  dead  bodies  were  more 
akin  to  those  which  rendered  the  Greeks  and  Romano 
oo  anzioQo  to  perfenn  the  naoal  ritee  of  fepiihufe  to 

their  departed  w  .-irriors.  namely,  an  iden  tli;it  thenc  so- 
lemnities expedittHl  the  jouniey  of  tlie  sonl  to  the  ap- 
pointed region,  where  it  was  lo  receive  judfjmejit  for 
Its  former  deeds,  and  to  have  its  future  doom  fixed  ac- 
cordinfrly.  This,  they  maintain,  is  implied  by  the  pray- 
er, i«ai(l  to  have  been  uttered  by  the  embalmers  in  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  entreating  the  divine  powers  to 
receive  his  soul  into  the  regions  of  the  gods.  (Por- 
pfiyr  .  c!f  Ah.ttinntt ,  1,  10. — Prichanrs  Ana!ij.<nM  of 
E^yptuiii  Miitholoisi/.  ^  200.)  PerLips,  however,  the 
practice  of  einbalrniniT  m  f  -L'ypt  was  the  result  more  of 
necessity  than  of  choice,  and,  like  many  other  of  the 
euetoms  of  the  land,  may  have  been  tdrattfied  hy  the 
priests  with  the  national  relinfioTi,  in  order  to  en^^ure  iln 
continuance  The  rites  of  tiepulturo  in  Kgypt  grew 
Out  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  that  country.  The 
•oaicity  of  foel  jpreduacd  the  «m  of  the  ^ineial  pile ; 
tiia  Kteke  wUeb  hoanded  the  valley  denied  a  grave ; 
and  the  sands  of  the  deserts  aiTorded  no  pmtection  from 
outrage  by  wild  beasts  ;  while  the  valley,  regularly  in- 
imdated,  forbade  it  to  be  used  as  a  chamel-hoimOf  iin> 
der  penalty  of  pestilence  to  the  living.  Hence  grew 
the  use  of  antiseptic  substances,  in  which  the  nation 
became  so  .skille<l.  as  to  render  the  l>odies  of  tbohr  dood 
inaccessible  to  the  oniinary  process  of  decay. 

15   Ai  ts  and  Mauufurliirfs  of  ik/:  ]\i,'y]i(ttui3. 

Tho  topieo  on  which  wc  intend  here  lo  touch,  derive 
no  small  deirree  of  elucidation  fmrn  the  paintings  dis- 
covered in  the  tombs  of  figypt.  Weaving  appears  to 
have  been  the  employment  of  a  large  majority  of  tho 
nation.  .Xcronling  to  Herodotns  (2,  35).  it  was  an 
occupation  uf  the  men,  and,  therefore,  not  merely  a  do- 
meotic  employment,  bwt  a  hoiinesi  canied  on  also  in 
large  estaldishmcnts  or  manufactories.  The  process 
of  weafvin^  is  frequently  the  subject  of  Egyptian  paint- 
ings It  IS  depicte<l  in  the  must  pleasing  manner  in 
the  drawing  given  by  Mtnutdi  (pi.  34,  3)  from  the 
tombs  of  mm  Hassan  Tho  loom  is  here  of  very 
eimple  cnnptmetinn.  and  is  fantened  to  four  props  or 
supports  driven  into  the  ground.  The  finished  part  of 
the  work  is  checkered  green  and  yellow,  the  byssus 
being  generally  dyed  before  weaving.   Even  as  aaily 


as  lUe  time  of  Moses,  this  class  of  ManiHacturcs  l.nd 
attained  a  very  groat  perfeeiion  {Goguet,  Onput  (f 
Lmjcs.  A-r  vol.  2,  p.  86,  tegq.);  and,  nt  a  utill  n^oio 
distant  period,  the  time  of  Josqdl  {Genetts,  45, 
fine  vestrocQlt  were  among  the  Mtkloi  most  usually 
bestowed  as  pimwnts.  Wo  havo  no  neeeasity,  how- 
ever, to  go  hadt  to  these  autliorities ;  the  monuments 

H])eak  a  language  that  cannot  he  rnisiindcrKtood.  Bolli 
in  the  plates  accompanying  the  great  Frendi  work 
on  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  drawings  obtained  by  Belzooi 
from  tho  tombs  of  the  kint^H  at  Ihehen.  and  those  given 
by  Minutoli,  we  see  these  vestments  in  all  their  gay 
colours,  and  of  various  ilegrees  of  fineness.    Some  ar«! 

so  fme  that  the  limbs  appear  through  them.  (Compare, 
in  particohBr,  the  vcetmi  nt  of  the  Bng,  as  giWB  in  the 

Dctcription  de  C Egypt,  Phtnehet,  vol.  2,  pi.  31,  and 
Delzoni's  plates.)  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  a 
thidter  texture.  The  kings  and  warriors  conunoniy 
wear  abort  gammnts ;  the  agiieultttrai  and  working 
classes,  merely  a  kind  of  white  opron.  The  |nieats 
have  long  vestment-,  m  i  p  tin  ph  white,  at  other  times 
with  white  and  rod  btripea  ;  sometinieH  adorned  with 
stars,  at  other  times  with  flowers,  and  again  glittering 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  East.  Whether  silk  vest- 
ments can  be  found  among  them  remains  still  unde- 
cided, {lirrrfn.t  Jdecn,  vol.  2,  pt.  ]>.  368,  Aryy  ) 
The  Egyptians,  from  a  most  remote  era,  were  ceie- 
hnted  rar  thdr  manafreture  of  linen.  The  quantity, 
indeed,  that  was  manufactured  and  used  in  Egypt  wa.'; 
truly  surprising  ;  and,  independently  of  that  made  up 
into  articles  of  dress,  the  great  abundance  used  for  en- 
veloping the  mummies,  btrth  of  men  and  animals,  show 
how  luge  a  supply  must  have  been  kept  ready  for  Hie 
constant  demand  at  home,  as  well  ri^  f^)r  that  of  the 
foreign  market.  That  the  bandages  employed  in 
wrapping  the  dead  are  of  linMl*llid  not,  as  some  have 
imagined,  of  cotton,  has  been  ascertained  by  the  most 
satisfactory  tests.  (Wilktnwn,  vol.  3,  p  115  )  That 
the  .skill  of  the  Epvptians  in  the  appiic.n  Itn  of, :  ,',  v 
kept  pace  with  that  displayed  in  the  art  of  wcavuie.  is 
evident  from  what  has  already  been  rematked.  We 
find  among  them  all  colours  ;  white,  yellow,  red,  hlue. 
green,  and  black.  What  the  colourinfr  inatrrial**  them- 
selves were,  how  far  they  were  obtained  from  Egypt, 
or  to  what  extent  thc^  were  brought  fron  Babylonia 
and  Inifia,  Cannot  be  dearly  dctemined.  That  the 
Tynans  h.id  a  nhare  in  these  will  appear  more  than 
probable,  when  wo  call  to  mind  that  they  were  per- 
mitted t<^  hav  d  an  establishment  or  factory  at  Mempnie. 
Pliny  (35, 42)  oztoiathe  beautifol  pigtBentaof  the£np> 
tians,  and  tho  testimony  of  all  moomi  travellers  ft  m 

ftdl  accordance  with  his  statement.^  Tlie  El'A "ptians 
mixed  their  paint  with  water,  ami  it  is  probable  that  a 
little  portion  of  gum  was  sometimes  added,  to  render  It 
more  tenacious  and  adhesive.  In  most  instances  vre 
find  red,  green,  and  blue  adopted :  a  union  which, 
for  all  subjectH  and  in  all  parts  of  Ejrvpt,  was  a  par- 
ticular favourite.  When  black  was  introduced,  yeUow 
was  added  to  counteract  or  harmonize  with  it ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  they  ranplit  for  every  hue  its  confrenial 
companion.  TLu  following  analysis  of  Egyptian  col- 
ours, that  were  brought  by  Wilkinson  from  Thebes, 
is  given  by  Dr.  lire.  "  The  colours  are  green,  blue, 
TOO,  Mack,  yellow,  and  white.  1.  Tho  green  pigment, 
scraped  from  the  painting  in  di.stemper,  resists  uio  sol- 
vent action  of  muriatic  acid,  but  becomes  thereby  of  a 
brilliant  blue  colour,  in  consequence  of  Ike  abstraction 
of  a  small  portion  of  yellow  oehreous  matter.  The 
residuary  blue  powder  has  a  sandy  textoro  ;  and,  when 
viewed  in  the  niiero8co]>e.  is  seen  to  consist  of  small 
particles  of  blue  glass.  On  fusing  tiiis  vitreous  matter 
with  potash,  digesting  tho  compound  in  diluted  muri- 
atic  acid,  and  treatintr  the  nohition  with  water  of  am- 
monia in  excesa,  tlie  presence  of  copper  becomes 
manifest.  A  certain  portion  of  precipitate  fell,  which, 
being  diaeelTod  in  muriatic  aeid  and  tested,  proved  to 
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ofirao.    We  may  hence  conclude,  that 
w  a  mixtare  of  a  little  ochre,  with  a 
ps.-'       "t  jb-j.  raatic  bv  vitrifyiti/^  thooxydos  ofcop- 
■KT       ^an  »  r.h  -saiid  and  mtdn.    2.  The  l)luc  pijjmcnt 
i^a  blue  glass,  of  like  compoMtion.  without 

'  1  .  bfuditened  with  a  iitti*  of  the 

„  '  mmti  ia  Um  oManper  prepantioa.  3. 

H»e  nod  pigment  is  merelj  a  rrd  earthy  Imle.  4.  The 
is  boiw  black,  mixed  with  a  little  ^m,  and  con- 
I  tnors  of  iron.  5.  The  white  ia  nothLog 
m»  chdk,  <Bntwn«i|  iw|jy  •ny  •lumina. 
Mn  orifon.  6.  Iw  y«Do«r  ptgment  i> 
a  yr  ',ow  iron  ochre"  (WilkiHsim,  vol.  3,  p.  301.) 
Next  ta  imfottaacm  to  weaving  must  be  ranked  Meial- 
tmrgy.  As  ftr  M  can  judge  from  the  colour,  which 
i»  always  gracB,  Uaas  Memt  to  have  beea  eoniUntly 
czBpJoycd  where  in  other  nations  iron  would  be.  The 
wxr-riinjt«  ipprar  to  be  ontin^ly  of  thf  ('inner  nn>tal 
~  'gI^e•a  roioar,  as  well  as  their  shape,  and  the 
and  d^j^nce  of  their  wheels,  am  thought 
tSe^y  to  inJiratr  this  The  arms,  moreover,  of  the 
E^pCLdxw  jppeax  to  \ie  futirt-ly  all  of  hra««,  and  not 
•■It  tbe  rw'onl«.  but  the  bowa  al»o,  and  qiiiviT!*  are 
vf  it.  Tbeae*  together  with  the  instruments  for 
•Mtaif  ikat  am  fiauid  depicted  aoumg  the  hieroglyph- 
ics. *PF  always  grerii-  In  the  infancy  nf  tho  arts  and 
the  difficulty  of  wurking  iron  miglit  long 
the  secret  of  its  superiority  over  copper  or 
laa  it  caaaoC  reaaonaUy  be  ■UHpoMd  that  a 
I  &r  advaneed,  and  ao  cadmotlj  ikined  in  the 
arc  of  n  >rkinij  rart.il.-s  as  the  Fgyptjans,  should  have 
)f  nurint  of  its  use,  even  if  wc  bad  no  cvi- 

 It*  ha\in£  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and 

r  pee|>le ;  and  tha  constant  emplorment  of  bronze 
ns  ana  bapleroents  ia  not  a  sumcient  argument 
a.;:i.-.»t  ;h<-ir  kni'w  Irdjre  of  iron,  ninci'  wc  hnd  the 
Gtcciu  aad  iEloaians  made  the  same  things  of  bronze, 
Ingaicr  tWe  pefiod  when  iron  was  univanally  known. 
If  we  rf»fri  tKt*  view  of  the  que.stion,  wo  flMfl  corac 
a:  uiK.-*'  hi  -y."  r  t;Klu«ion  that  the  Egyptianapoeeessed 
an  art  of  hir<i<  niag  copper  and  bronze  which  is  now 
last  to  the  wori^  TIm  akili  of  the  Jblgrptiaus  incomp 
paondio^  mtUh  if  ahandantJjr  pmred  by  the  vaaei, 
wioon,  ATT(ii.  irvl  iinplcinonta  of  bronze  diKCovered  ;it 
Thehm ,  and  the  nuinoruus  methods  thcj  adopted  for 
ra.-Tiii|r  the  composition  of  bronze  by  a  JqdUous  mi\- 
af  attef%  am  ahown^  in  tha  nuagiiy  qualities  of 
Tkmf  had  avcn  the  Mcivt  of  ?ivin<T  lo 
i€  or  brass  blades  a  certain  defrt  '■[<•. 
aj  be  seen  in  the  dagger  of  the  Bermi  mu«eum. 
'  laaaikable  feature  in  their  bronze  is  the  ro- 
it  affeia  to  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere ; 
tmme  ctHitinBiiig  smooth  and  bright,  though  buried  for 
ajr.  .t-.i  nnce  exposed  to  the  damp  of  European 
dua  iir*     (  Wdktiuom,  vol.  3,  p.  253.)    Other  lost  arts 
■■  metallurgy  may  be  eridenced  by  the  well-known 
fact,  thai  the  Hebrew  leirislatnr  inferentially  atfrribes 
to  the  Esyptian  cheini.sts  the  irt  of  making  gold  liquid, 
an  1  •>:  retaimn.-  i!  in  thit  8!  iir     Thi»  wc  have  not 
^e  power  to  do.    ^tiU«  however,  it  must  be  ronfrmad, 
ftm  the  Elgypdaaa  cnnot  properly  be  eoDaideicd  m  at 
aay  tim*  acquainted  with  the  science  of  rhcmistry ; 
tlrxi<r^  tbey  were  earlj  made  aware  of  various  chemi- 
cal Ltu,  and  maaf  aM  indubitable  proofs  of  this  have 
baanaHsetod  ia  ana  ar  two  not  inconsiderable  works 
••■••d  to  lha  nbjeet.    Their  progress  in  the  manu- 
fiwturr    f  vA  only  white  but  colouretl  glnss  may  al.so 
he  inst.^nrrd.    Seneca  informs  us  that  they  made  arti- 
ioai  t&mt  tt  extfaoniinanr  baanty.  (Epui.,  90.) 
TWjjT  had  a  MethcHj  of  purifyine  mtron,  and  of  cx- 
toartin^  potash  from  cinders     They  prepared  lime 
the  eaJcinacioo  of  ralcartouis  stones,  ami  had  an  inti- 
naaa  to  wtiich  it  may  be  appUedt 
IbaoailMMal  ' 
the  vitriolic  ind 
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salts,  were  perfectly  known  to  them  They  made 
wine,  vinegar,  and  even  bear.  Their  method  of  am* 
bulniing.  whatever  it  was,  ma^  be  reckoned  among 
tho  evidences  of  their  chemical  knowledge.  The 
statements  on  this  subject  by  Herodolun  and  Diodorus 
Siculua  are  veiy  unntis&ctoiy ;  and  there  ia  reason 
to  baGava,  aa  it  waa  tha  obfaet  of  tha  ambahneia  to 
shroud  their  art  in  mystery,  that  those  writers  wero 
cither  totally  deceived,  or,  at  lea.st,  that  the  mummiiy- 
ing  drug  was  artfully  concealed  from  their  knowled|ga. 
Another  importaftt  blanch  of  the  domaetie  aita.«ia 
Pottery,  in  whidi  tha  Egyptiana  displayed  a  JfdB  not 
at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the  GreekK  ;  ancf  they  who  Bup- 
pusc  that  graceful  forms  in  pottery,  porcelain.  Iironzc, 
or  even  more  precious  materials,  were  indigenous 
to  Greece  alone,  will  find  many  thinaa  to  undeceive 
them  in  the  pdntings  of  Egypt.  The  country  pos- . 
sessed  a  Rpoeie.s  of  clay  extremely  well  ailaptcil  to 
this  purpose,  and  which  is  still  found  there.  (Rey- 
Hter,  Eeotutmies  tU*  Egypt.,  p.  274.)  Coptos  was 
the  chief  scat  of  this  braneh  of  iiulustry.  a.s  Krft 
(or  Kuft),  in  its  immediate  vieinity,  is  at  the  present 
day.  Tho  vases  thus  njanufictured  Kerx^l  for  hold- 
ing the  water  of  the  Nile,  to  which  they  were  believed 
to  impart  an  agreeable  coolnesa,  an  opinion  that  pre- 
vails oven  in  nitxlcni  times.  Besides,  however,  (K'ing 
applied  to  household  purposes,  they  were  used  also  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  tho  mummies  of  the  saeiad 
aniiMlfc  auch  aa  tha  ibia  and  others.  Tha  vaiea 
depicted  on  tha  Bwxmments  of  Eg>'pt  ara  aometiinea 
adorned  with  the  most  ItrUIiant  colours  .\s  to  the 
elegance  of  form  and  ornament  in  domestic  and  other 
articles,  tho  Egyptians  can  stand  comparison  with  any 
other  nation  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks  not  exceptecL 
Their  couches  and  seats  might  servo  as  patterns  even 
for  our  own  ;  their  hilvcr  triiKKls,  iHrautil'ul  baskets, 
and  distaOs,  as  we  see  them  in  paintings,  were  known 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Odyssey  (4,  VZB),  and  their 
musieal  instruments  exce«'d  those  of  modem  times  in 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  shape.  Those  who 
wish  to  examine  more  fully  into  this  branch  of  our 
Mibjact  aie  lefinxad  to  RoaeUini's  great  work,  or  tha 
maia  aoaamUa  ooa  of  WUkinson.  The  productions 
of  the  poMs'iittlis  nnd  silversmiths  of  Thcnes  are  ex- 
hibited by  ItotH  lluii,  and  they  fully  demonstrate  the 
high  pitch  of  refinamant  to  which  they  had  brought 
the  woflting  of  tha  piacioua  metals.  lie  exhibits  gold 
and  titver  tnreens,  nma,  vases,  banqueting  cups,  dec., 
!  !  1  iiin-t  <  \iini>itely  iH-autiful  w nrknianship,  and  of 
the  most  taslelul  as  well  as  elegant  forms.  In  sur- 
veying them,  tho  classical  reader  will  be  convinced 
that  Homer  drew  little  on  his  imagination  in  describing 
the  gift  of  plate  made  to  Helen  by  the  wife  of  the 
Egyptian  kin^  Thone.  liut  Homer  asrrilM-s  .Ktill 
more  extraordinary  wooden  to  the  goldsmiths  of  the 
same  time.  They  nraat  hafa  aucceedcd  in  uniting  tha 
mo.st  skilful  mechanical  clockwork  with  the  workman- 
shin  of  gold;  for  he  describes  golden  statues,  thrones, 
and  footstools  moving  about  as  if  instinct  with  life 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  wa  had  ouuie,  at  the 
piMent  (lay,  little  or  perhapa  no  {mprovenwnt  on  tha 
forms  of  the  vases  and  vessel.-?  to  wliich  wr  have  above 
referred,  and  that  an  Egyptian  bullet  or  sidctniard,  with 
all  itadatails,  not  excluding  ^dwaiplataa,  knives,  and 
apoona,  naar  four  thouaendyaan  ^o,boaa  a  strikiiw 
resembtanca  to  the  siddioarda  of  modem  palacee  and 
villas.  Still  farther,  a  suney  of  t!ie  tra  les  and  manu- 
facturea  of  £gyp^  ^  ^'"dc'^  '^'^  ancient  paintings, 
azhiUta,  in  a  gieal  dagiae,  the  same  tools,  implements, 
nnd  processes,  as  are  emploved  in  ^otkmapa  and 
nianufactoric*  at  the  present  day.  The  whole  process 
of  manofacturing  silk  and  cotton,  with  all  it  -  (1>  t  uls  of 
laaliagt  carding,  weaving,  dying,  and  patterning,  may 
be  inaia  aapccially  nanmL  {roreign  Qmrtmjf  JU- 
friewt  No.  38,  ]i.  308,  aeffO 
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Nature  has  destined  Egypt,  by  ita  products,  its  gen- 
eral character,  and  it  s  geographical  position,  for  one  of 
the  principal  tradhij,'  countries  of  the  globe.  Nrithmr 
the  di->poiism  under  which  it  has  groaned  for  centu- 
ries, uur  the  bloody  feuds  and  wars  of  which  it  has  ho 
often  been  the  »ccnc,  have  operated,  for  any  len/iith  of 
time,  to  deprive  it  of  these  advantages ;  ttic  purposes 
of  Nature  m&v  be  impeded,  bat  they  cannot  be  wholly 
destroyed.  The  situation  of  Ei^ypt,  a  fertile  district, 
abounding  in  the  firiit  necessaries  uf  life,  between  the 
arid  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  has  in  all  agos  ffiven 
it  a  value  «Mch»  in  anoAer  podtkMi,  it  could  not  nave. 
From  the  time  of  Jacob  to  the  preeetit  day,  it  has  been 
the  granary  of  tlic  les.*i  fertile  neighbouring  countries 
.  The  natural  facilities  for  internal  conununication  were, 
at  an  carl^  period,  increased  by  the  formation  of  canals, 
which  united  the  various  arms  of  the  river  that  bound 
or  flow  through  the  Delta.  From  Syeno  to  about  lat. 
31°  north  there  is  one  uninterrupted  boat-navijTation, 
which  is  seldom  impeded  for  want  of  water.  The  con- 
veyance  of  articles  up  the  stream  is  favoured  at  cer- 
tain .sicasons  by  the  steady  winds  from  the  north.  A 
description  of  the  Nile-boat,  called  Baris,  is  given  by 
Herodotus  (2, 96).  One  of  the  great  national  festivals, 
that  of  Artemb  at  Bubaatis,  was  celebrated  dorinc  the 
Mmual  inundation ;  the  people,  fai  boaii,  aaSed  nom 
one  town  to  another,  and  their  nurnln-rs  were  increasrd 
by  the  inhtibitantii  uf  every  town  that  was  visited.  As 
it  was  an  idle  time  for  the  agricultoriata,  like  the  winter 
of  other  climates,  it  was  spent  in  caiouaing  ttid  drunk> 
enness.  The  quantity  of  wine  consumed  wae  irnmense, 

and  tlie  wliole  of  it  was  procured  by  giving  in  exchange 
Egyptian  coinmmlities.  The  Egyptians  were  never  a 
nation  of  sailorn,  for  their  country  fiirniiihod  no  inatc- 
Tials  for  building  largo  vesacls.  Till  the  time  of  Psam- 
metichus,  forcii^rncrs,  though  allowed  to  trade  there, 
were  subject  to  many  strict  regulations,  and  were 
regarded  as  suspicious  persons.  £gypt,  being  a 
grain-country,  would  be  more  likely  to  receive  the 
visits  of  foreigners,  than  to  make,  herself,  any  active 
commercial  speculations.  The  later  Pharaohs,  after 
Ps  iin:netichus,  as  also  the  Ptolemies,  could  only  then 
build  fleets  when  the  woods  of  Phoenicia  vrere  under 
their  control ;  and  it  is  well-known  what  bloody  wan 
were  carried  on  for  tlie  po:<sesBion  of  these  regions  be- 
tween the  iHolcinies  and  Seleucid©.  It  may  be  easily 
UM|p»ed,  too,  that  the  Tyrian.s  and  Sidoniani  were 
never  anxioiM  to  make  the  Egyptians  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, even  if  the  latter  had  possnued  the  inclination  to 
Dcconin  s  ii  ]i  The  true  reason  why  the  Egyptians 
forbade  all  torcigncrs  to  approach  their  coast,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiar  character  of  early  commerce. 
All  the  nations  that  traflicked  on  the  ^lediterranean 
were  at  that  time  pirates,  with  whom  the  carrying 
away  tlte  inhahilants  from  the  coasts  and  selling  them 
for  slaves  had  become  s  lucrative  branch  of  commerce. 
It  was  natural,  then,  that  a  people  wlto  had  no  ships 
of  their  own  to  oppn.ic  fiuch  visitants,  should  forbid 
tUcm,  under  any  prcteit,  to  approach  their  coasts. 
Passages  occur,  it  is  true,  in  the  MMMnt  WfitCM, 
which  render  it  doubtful  whether  titerowwn  not  MMne 
exeeptions  to  what  has  just  been  Temaiked.  Homer 
makes  Menclaus  to  have  sailed  to  Egypt,  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  mentions  a  maritime  city,  named  Thonis, 
to  which  ho  assigns  a  great  antiquity  The  colonies, 
too,  that  arc  said  to  have  sailed  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
as,  for  example,  those  of  Danaus  and  Cccrops.  suppose 
an  .1  |ii  in',  nice  witli  the  art  of  navigation  The  ques- 
tion, however,  admits  of  a  serious  consideration,  wheth- 
er the  Phnnleiamr  were  not  in  these  caaea  tlie  ncmto  of 
commerrr  and  transportation.  The  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus  and  liis  successors  changed  the  character  of 
the  Egyptians,  or  at  least  altered  the  old  and  wttlcd 
poli^  of  the  countij.  Foieign  nmchanl*  won  eub- 


Jeet  to  fimt  nMntei  the  ezehM^  ofEgyptnoi  - 
commode*  wae  extended;  and,  ai  iferadoloa  «^ 

prcs  !y  ri-mark.s,  agriculture  and  individual  wealth 
were  never  so  much  improved  in  Egypt  as  under  thio 
system  of  free  trade.  The  Egyptian  kings  now  ae- 
ouired  a  fleet,  the  materials  for  which,  or  the  w el« 
themselves,  they  could  procure  firom  the  Phoenician*  or 
the  fi reeks.  S'eco,  the  successor  of  pHammetichus, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  (//crod., 2,  — Com- 
pare KtngSf  hook  S,  eh.  S3,  imd  Jeremiah,  ch.  46), 
formed  the  project  of  uniting  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea 
by  a  canal :  this  canal  wi^n  not  completed  till  the  tixuc 
of  Darius  I.,  the  Persian  k  :  i  <:  The  object  of  the  Pha- 
raohs and  tlie  monarehs  of  Peraia  was  to  ftcilitnle  the 
transptMrtMion  ofeonunodtties  from  tiw  Red  Soft  to 
Egypt ;  for  the  Egyptians  had  long  been  nccustonncd 
to  receive  the  products  of  India  and  Arabia  up  this 
gulf  This  artificial  channel  was  neglected  on  ac- 
count of  the  difliculty  of  navigating  the  northern  pMt 
of  the  Red  Sea  ;  it  existed  under  the  PtolemiM,  but 
a  land  communication  was  also  formed  between  (^up- 
tos  nnd  the  ports  of  Myos-hormoa  and  liereuice  on  the 
gulf,  and  this  remained  for  a  longtime  the  great  cam- 
in  en- i  a!  road  between  the  western  and  the  eastern 
world,  la  Upper  Egypt,  the  city  of  Thebes  waf?  once 
the  centre  of  commerce  for  Africa  and  .\rahia  under 
its  colossal  porticoes  and  market-houses,  the  wares  of 
southern  Amea,  and  the  products  of  Andila  and  India, 
were  collected.  Its  fime  had  Kpread,  probably  through 
the  PhcDuiciaa  tradcnj,  as  far  ^  the  country  of  the  no- 
meric  poems  (B.,  9,  ^1).  A  modem  traveller,  l>cnon, 
standing  among  the  nuns  of  Thebes,  could  feel  tMid 
comprehend  the  advantages  of  its  situation :  he  eauM 
compute  the  number  of  days*  journey  which  .leparatad 
him  from  the  towns  of  Arabia,  the  emporium  of  Me* 
roe,  and  the  cities  of  central  Africa.  In  the  nuMint- 
ains  east  of  Thebes,  the  precious  metals  were  once 
found  :  the  mines  were  worked  by  prisoners  of  war 
or  by  slaves.  Agatharchideg,  a  (Jreek  geographtT, 
{Geogr.  Gr.  Min.,  vol.  I,  p.  212,  ed.  Hudson),  in  the 
time  of  the  sixth  Ptolemy,  visited  these  mines,  ef 
which  he  has  given  a  nio.Ht  r^xi'-t  description.  Thtis 
Thebes  po!iiit;»scd,  in  the  jirecious  metals,  one  of  those 
articles  of  commerce  which  invite  strangers.  Mem- 
phis, in  Lower  Egyp^  centre  of  commerce 
when  Herodotns  tinted  Egypt.  The  gold,  the  ivory, 
ami  the  st.ave.<<  of  .\frica,  tne  salt  of  the  desert,  wino 
importc*!  from  tirecce  and  Phoenicia  twice  a  year,  witli 
the  products  uf  India  and  Yemen,  were  collected  in 
this  market.  In  exchange,  the  merchants  received  the 
precious  metals,  grain,  and  linen  (or  perhaps  cotton) 
cloths,  which  Hen)dotU8  comijares  with  those  of  Col- 
chis. Amasis,  who  wa.s  a  usurper,  and  a  prince  fond 
of  foreign  luxurie.';,  did  not  scruple  to  make  great  in- 
novations. He  admitted  foreigners  more  freely  into 
I^wcr  Egypt,  and  appointed  Naucratis,  on  the  Cano- 

Eic  branch,  as  the  residence  of  the  Greek  inerch.ints. 
le  carried  lus  liberality  so  &r  as  to  permit  non-resi- 
dent Greeks  to  build  temples  to  their  nntioiMl  gods, 
and  UPC  the  precinetH  :\n  market-places  :  several  Ionian 
ami  Dorian  eiliet*  of  .Xsia,  together  with  the  town  of 
Mytilcne,  built  a  noble  temple,  called  tiie  Hellenium, 
and,  fay  their  joint  votes,  appointed  the  aniparinteiidenta 
of  the  market  and  the  eommeroial  estsMlslmient. 
Some  other  Greek  towns  alew  followed  their  example. 
{Long's  Anc.  Gcogr.,  p.  64,  fcqq.  —  Hcrren'a  Ideen, 
vol  I,  pt.  S,  p.  999,  "W*) 

17.  StykefSgyfHoHArL 

The  R.ame  veneration  for  ancient  u^  nulthe  stem 
regulations  of  the  priesthood,  which  forbade  any  inno- 
vation In  the  ferm  of  the  human  figure,  particularty  in 
subjects  connected  with  religion,  fettered  the  gcniuR 
of  tlic  Egyptian  artiiitsi,  and  prevented  its  development. 
The  same  formal  outline,  the  same  attitudes  and  poe* 
tures  of  tiie  body,  tha  same  conventional  mode  of  rep* 
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rr-ir^.\':      (^frt-rfnt  pnrts,  xrerc  arlhcred  to  at  the 
t^v-j  ^»  ^  the  cirhest  ppriods.    No  improvpTncnts. 
taK}Bag6o»  experirnrc  andobiscnation,  jl:uit- 
ferfiBtfcvBMdaaf  dnvnngthefigwe;  no  attempt  was 
— fc«><»py  MW.  crte  glv0  Mfwr  aeden  to  the 
ii-||M     0«ttam  ra!e«,  certain  mcKipIs,  had  hern  ffstalv 
Uke*i  hx  law,  um\  the  faulty  conceplioaB  of  earlier 
'  ropied  and  perpetaaled  by  every  mcceMm 
b«»-rciief  appears  to  have  been,  in 
a  SMW  copy  of  painting,  ita  predecesaor. 
Th*  fi«t  sttranpt  to  reprecent  the  figures  of  the  gods, 
mrrrrl  eobUrms,  and  other  subjects,  consisted  in  painl- 
ia^«Hail*«atlines  of  them  on  a  flat  sur&ce,  thaoetails 
hnncwmratd  pat  in  with  colour.  But,  in  process  of 
tuor.  thew  tonns  were  traced  on  stone  with  a  tool,  and 
t'.if    i  i:  TfiCtli-Uo  space  betweVn  the  various  fijjures 
bewg  mttrmsd  cat  away,  the  once  level  surface  as- 
mmmgd  tke  ippeuwee  of  sliaMvlief.    It  was,  in  fact, 
r  •i-Tf-'-iF    prf^rnlation  on  stone,  which  is  evidently 
Ibr     J3cter  af  all  ihe  bas-re!iefn  on  E);\  plian  nioriu- 
aod  which  readily  accounts  for  the  imperfect 
1  of  their  figures.  Deficient  in  conception, 
i  aH.  in  a  proper  kiHnrlodge  of  fnouping,  they 
wm  aIr-^V  to  form  those  comhinalion^  which  pive 
true  nptctsniaa.    Etrery  picture  was  made  up  of  iso- 
hud  parts,  pat  together  according  to  some  general 
Urtiaa^  hat  wHkoafc  baanwiy  or  pwconoMred  effect. 
n»  loBM  ftea^  the  wMb  M^,  and  ofcrpthing  they 
t-J-<«i  .C'-i?.  were  composed,  in  the  same  manner,  of 
•efhi^3^  isembers,  placed  together  one  by  one,  accord- 
mt  to  their  laMivVMllMtioiis  :  the  eye,  tha  ima,  and 
lifcar  fiaxofca,  ca^HMad    Ace ;  but  the  expsesRon 
«f  feeftng*  aooi  pMainsM  woa  entirely  wanting ;  and  the 
OBQiEf  ranre  of  the  kinf.  whether  charpin^  i  n  ern  rnv's 
pfaalaax  m  the  heat  uf  bat>!'>.  nr  peTiceably  oOcring  in- 
cetmr  inasonibre  templr.  |>ri    ni  .  <J  the  same  outline, 
muk  th«  aone  iwanimate  loiE>k.    The  peculiarity  of  (lie 
front  view  of  an  eye.  introduced  in  a  profile,  is  thus  ac- 
r-?antf  i  fn.  »•  wai  the  ordinary'  rcpreBentation  of  that 
Sfatauc  added  to  a  mofiie.  and  no  allowance  was  made 
fwaiqrelmigrinthepoflitionof  thelwad.  Itwasthe 
mmc  with  dnpert     The  fijrnre  was  (ir«t  ('mwn,  and 
the  ''r.if-err  wax  ihen  added,  not  as  a  part  ot  the  whole, 
hmt  t -  3 a  ircv-vso r\     They  h ad  no  ^neral  conception, 
mm  jppcvioos  idea  of  the  effitct  nqmred  to  distinguish 
Aa  wamar  ar  tha  priwt,  beyona  Uie  impression  re* 
r«H»r  1  {rem  cry^tnmc,  or  from  the  subject  of  which  they 
iwwmiapttn;  and  the  same  figure  was  dressed  accord- 
iV  tatkadMiacter  it  waa  intraded  to  perform.  Every 
of  afiamwaa  conefaml  brf  ilael^  and  in- 
aa  it  «aa  waalad  to  eooiplcta  (he  aeenc  ;  and 
when  th#  walls  of  a  buildinp.  w  here  a  subject  waa  to 
he  <lnwn.  baJ  btxn  accurately  ruled  with  squares,  the 
I  waie  intiodnced,  and  flttad  ta  Una  mechanical 
The  members  were  appended  to  the 
theae  squares  regulated  their  form  and  din- 
trir-Jiiin.  in  whatever  posture  they  niiffhl  be  placed 
Iji  tke  p^iBiij]^  of  the  tombs,  greater  liccnae  was  al- 
iMscd  in  the  rrpresentation  of  subjects  relating  to  pri- 
»8*e  bfe,  the  tndes,  or  the  manners  and  occupations 
of  the  people ;  and  eome  indicationii  of  pcrvpective  in 
the  po«iTK>n  of  the  tiirures  may  occasionally  bo  ob- 
aencJ  .  btit  the  attempt  was  imiMriadr  and*  prababljr, 
to  aa  Effrpciaa  eye. unpleasing ;  for  aadl iathe  fiBrea 
of  bsfac  that,  e*en  where  nature  isj  copied,  a  conven- 
tional Mfle  H  sometimes  preferred  to  a  more  accurate 
npn-^^-.-j-  jm.   In  the  batU*  leaMB  on  the  tcn^ea 
of  Thebes,  aoaia  of  tba  %Of«s  remescnting  the  mon- 
•fefc  fmrnag  tha  iMng  «»emy,  aespatching  a  hostile 

chief  with  ^J^  5Wi>r.J.  and  drawing  his  bow.  as  liis 
horse*  cam  Ins  car  over  the  proatiate  bodies  of  the* 
riain,  ajv  dmaa  vitfk  amcfa  i|imt;  but  still  the  same 

ilBpef/5?Cf  r^rns  nf  strle  ami  want  of  truth  are  ol)ser\ed  ; 
tkem  iM  actiua.  bat  no  iientimcnt.  no  expresj^ion  ot  the 
JMaOBft  OirifAMtha  icatures.    In  the  representation 

limimk  tbay  tffmi  not  to  have  been  xectncted  to 


the  same  rigid  style ;  but  g^etiius  once  cramped  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  make  any  preat  effort  to  rise, 
nr  to  succeed  in  the  attempt;  and  the  same  union  of 
parts  into  a  whole,  the  same  preference  for  profile,  are 
obsafvaUa  in  tliese  as  in  the  Iranian  figure.  It  nuiat, 
hiivrrvrr.  W  Mown],  th?.f,  in  ^^nrieral,  the  character  and 
lonn  ot  aninialH  were  adnnrnbiy  portrayed  ;  the  parts 
were  put  together  with  greater  truth ;  and  the  same 
license  was  not  xesoitad  to  as  in  the  shotddaia  and 
other  poitoia  of  tha  hnman  body.  ( WtttiMon,  ml. 
3,p.Mt|Mff.) 

18.  Egyplian  ArchitcctuTC. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  £g3^pt  appear  to  have 
been  of  Troglodytic  habits,  or,  in  otner  words,  to 
have  inhabited  caves.  The  mountain  ranges  on  either 
side  of  the  stream  would  easily  supply  them  with 
abodes  of  thia  Und.  From  the  site  of  ancient  Mem- 
phis, tinttl  we  aBcend  tlu>  Nile  beYon<l  Thebes.  the!«e 
mountains  arc  composed  of  stratilicd  limestone,  full  of 
orpanic  remains.  Such  rocks,  it  ia  \yell  known,  alxiuml 
in  naturalcavenwin  all  eastern  countries ;  and  although 
no  eaviliea  aia  now  Iband  in  Egypt  that  do  not  bear 
marks  of  htimnn  .':kin,  wc  have  no  right  to  assert  that 
it  was  not  ui  m  ny  cascH  merely  ealTed  in  for  lh«  aid 
of  nature,  to  smooth  and  embellish  abiidia  originally 
provided  by  her.  Much  of  tUs  lock,  too^  waa  of  a 
highly  seenle  and  friable  natvn,  and  eaaily  worked, 
thin  fore,  by  the  hand  of  man.  When  the  natural 
caverns  then  became  insufTicient  for  the  |rr<>wing  pop- 
ulation, the  artificial  formation  of  others  w  ouKl  be  no 
difficult  task.  With  the  demand,  the  skill  of  work- 
manship wonid  naturally  increase  ;  harder  limestone 
would  l>e  v.orkt'J  i\m\  the  flinty  but  friable  sandstones 
of  the  quarncM  of  Selseleh,  and,  finally,  the  hard  and 
imperishable  rock  that  still  bears  the  name  of  the  city 
of  Syene.  To  understaTid  t*ully  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  erection  of  such  enormous  works  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  still  astonish  and  iiave  forages  aKtonislied  tiie 
world,  we  must  investigate  other  drcumstances  besides 
those  of  efimate  and  position.  The  government  of 
E  jvpt  \^  p.r?  rrnMnrrhirnl  from  tlie  very  earliest  date  ; 
and  a  monarchical  and  ticspotic  government,  if  it  be 
only  stable,  is  incontestibly  more  favourable  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  magntficent  stnwtuiea  than  one  more  free. 
Hence  one  eanee  for  tiie  vaat  atmetnms  of  Egypt. 
The  popn'ntion.  too  of  the  country  was  probably  re- 
dundant beyond  any  modoni  paraUeL  Considered  as 
a  grain  cotmtry  alone^  il  waa  cqialilB  of  sapporting  a 
pofMilatiim  three  timet  aa  great  as  one  of  equal  extent 
m  a  less  fiiYooved  eKmate.   It  produces,  besides,  those 


tropical  plants  which 


Imiton  a  t'lven  sjince 


of  grouiid  than  any  ot  the  vegetables  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  which  grow  whoN,  fitom  tha  aridity  of  the 
soil,  the  cereal  jrramina  carmot  ve^tatc.  Domestic 
animals,  too,  muitijily  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  pro- 
litic  influence  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  is  sai<l  to  extend 
to  the  human  race.  With  a  population  created  and 
supported  by  sudi  eaoaea,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a 
government,  coinm.anding  without  fi-ir  of  accounfahil- 
ity  the  whole  resources  of  the  coiintry.  could  project 
and  execute  works,  at  which  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erfolnationB  of  modem  times  would  hesitate.  Afany 
eanaes  most  have  eonsptied  to  indoee  die  abandonment 
of  the  caveni  h.abitations  of  the  early  inhabitants.  Be- 
sides the  necessity  which  existed  of  providing  recep- 
udes  ibr  Ihe  embabnail  bediaa  of  the  dead,  and  nr 


which  purpose  these  caverns  would  admirably  answer, 
a  growing  and  improving:  people  could  not  long  endure 
to  be  shut  up  in  rocky  prottoes  during  the  inuii  I  'ion, 
or  to  pursue  their  agricultural  labours  at  other  seasons, 
I  far  from  a  fixed  anode.  A  remedy  for  these  incon- 
venirnrr>  ^  found  in  the  erection  of  mounds  in  the 
plain,  and  quays  upon  the  bajiks  of  the  river,  exceeding 
;  m  elevation  its  utmost  rise,  and  extcn<ied  with  the  in- 
of  populatioa  imtii  thqr  cooM  contain  important 
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eitiea.  Such  artificial  moonda  ara  AiU  to  be  ae«n 
forming  the  baaia  of  all  the  important  mini  that  exist. 

Wliun  we  con»idi*r  the  remarkable  skill  rxhiMt  <!  by 
the  Egyptians  in  the  art  of  atono-cutting,  tu>itiitc-8ted, 
too,  at  the  moat  rcHIOl*  poiiod  to  which  we  can  trace 
thoin  hlstorifally,  we  cannot  bat  ascribe  this  cliarac- 
tcriiitic  ta^^tc  to  something  in  their  original  habits. 
The  first  iiocPKsitics  of  their  ancestors  must  have  given 
thil  tmiwlae  to  the  naUonal  geiiiua»  and  dctaxmin^  the 
character  which  their  ardriteetara  manifeata,  down  to 
the  latest  period  of  their  existence,  not  merely  as  an 
independent  nation,  but  as  a  separate  people.  In  the 
■unewaythat  the  Tynans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
aaliBe»  vmai  to  tlwix  oedar  forests  their  taate  awtakilL 
in  dw  woriananaUp  of  wood,  tbc  Kgyptiaiui  teivod 
from  their  original  mode  of  life,  from  Uieir  abundant 
qoarriea,  and  from  the  facility  they  found  in  excavating 
tneradta  into  dwellings,  the  taste  for  the  workmanship 
of  stone  which  distinguishes  them ;  and  this  taate  ex* 
plains  the  hi^h  decree  of  perfection  they  attained  in 
this  art  In  511  jniring  into  the  origin  and  principles  of 
Egyptian  arciutecture,  certain  prominent  characters 
atrtke  ua  at  onee  that  cannot  be  raiatakan.  The  pUna 
and  gxpnt  outlhies  of  tlieir  buildings  are  remarKable 
for  simplicity  oixd  samuiic^,  however  diversified  tliey 
may  be  in  decoration  and  ornament.  Openings  are 
eztvemefy  me,  and  tiia  inteiior  of  thair  templea  ia  aa 
daik  aa  tho  primitiTO  cavema  tlieiiiaelvea ;  ao  that, 
when  within  them,  it  is  diflTicult  to  distin^uifth  between 
an  excavation  and  a  building ;  the  pillars  are  of  enor- 
WtauM  diameter*  and  resemble  in  their  proportions  tha 
nWMts  left  to  RnppoTt  the  roofs  of  mines  and  quarries. 
Nay,  tlwir  hy^osstvle  halls  arc  almost  similar  in  appear- 
ance  to  this  kind  of  excavation  ;  the  jwrtals,  jwrticoes, 
and  doors  are  endoacd  iti  masses,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preeent  the  appearance  of  the  entrance  of  a  cave ;  and 
die  roofs  of  vast  stonet;,  lying  horizontally,  could  have 
been  imitated  from  no  hhelier  erected  in  the  open  air. 
All  the  buildings  yet  existing  between  Denderah  and 
Sycnc  are  constructed  of  a  kind  of  sandstone,  furnished 
in  ahnndance  1^  the  quaniea  of  the  adjaeent  eoontir. 
This  Ktone  is  composed  of  quartzose  grains,  usually 
united  by  a  calcareous  cement.  Its  colours  are  gray- 
ish,  yellowish,  or  even  almost  white ;  some  have  a 
alight  tinoe  of  roae  ookmr,  and  othera  Taiious  veins  of 
draerent  ahadea  of  yellow.  But  when  fanning  a  part 
of  the  masB  of  a  Innlding,  (hey  proiluce  an  almost  uni- 
form effect  of  colour,  namely,  a  light  gray.  One  great 
advantage  connected  with  this  species  of  stone  ia  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  wrought ;  and  tlie  mode  of 
hs  aggregation,  and  tho  unifonnity  of  its  structure,  so 
fer  from  resisting,  oflerthc  greatest  (iicilities  for  the  ex- 
ecutioQ  of  hieroglyphic  and  symbolic  sculptures.  Tho 
tibdiakaand  atalaea,on  the  other  hand,  whkh  adorned 
the  approaches  and  entrances  of  the  nandstonc  etnic- 
turcfi,  were  made  of  a  njorc  costly  and  enduring  sub- 
stance, the  granite  of  Syenc,  the  Cataracts,  and  Ele- 
phantine. TiM  most  inqwrtant  of  the  rodw  of  this 
•peeiea  ta  ^  roao-grantte,  TemaikaUe  Ibr  the  beauty 
of  its  colours,  the  large  sixc  of  its  crystals,  its  hardness 
and  durabiluy.  A  part  of  the  monuments  which  have 
been  made  of  it  have  been  presen f<l  almost  Uuqjlired 
for  many  oeotnries.  The  mode  of  building  among  the 
E^yptiana  was  Tery  peculiar.  They  placed  in  their 
cfuiii Mil';  Ride  stones  upon  each  other,  after  merely 
smootlmig  the  surfaces  of  contact,  and  the  figare  of 
the  column,  with  all  its  deeorationa,  waa  fbriahod  after 
it  was  set  up.  In  their  walls,  the  outer  and  inner 
surfaces  of  the  stones  were  also  left  unfinished,  to  be 
reduced  to  shajie  by  one  general  process,  after  the 
whole  mass  had  been  erected.  Of  the  private  arohi- 
toetnio  of  the  Egyptiana.  hot  frw  remains  have  come 
down  to  us  It  wa«  composed  eliiffly  of  perishable 
materials,  namely,  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun :  those 
burned  in  a  kiln  befalftimnly  employed,  except  in  damp 
■itoationa   The  ann  appeantohava  facon  Jniawn  to 


the  Egyptians  at  a  vary  wlypoBod.   it  < 
brick,  as  appears  ftom  monoiMiita,  aa  hr  hack  aa  thm 

year  1540  before  our  era,  and  of  j-u w  in     C  COO.  

liefore  concluding  this  head  it  may  not  be  uimn^Kirtant 
to  remark,  that  the  Greek  orders  of  architecture,  mor« 
especially  the  Doric  and  Corinthian,  can  all  be  traced 
to  Egyptian  originals.  (DritcTtplton  dr.  f  Epyjite,  %.  1« 
2,  3,  &LC.  —  (^afremerc  de  i^mry,  de  I'ArchUecture 
Egyptttnne, — American.  Quarterly  Mev.t  Ho.  9,  p.  1* 
»egq. — Wttkmnmt  wd.  t,  p.  96,  ae^f. ;  wd.  S,  p.  SIC* 

A'ji.w,  I.  Gens,  a  celebrated  Plebeian  house,  of  which 
there  were  various  branches,  such  as  the  Pati,  Lamiet^ 
Tubtrvnut  G«m,  dec.— II.  The  wife  of  Sylla.  (i'iw^., 
ViL  JS!^.>—lir.  Pmftna,  of  the  family  of  the  TtaboRM, 
and  wife  of  the  Emperor  ('laudius.  She  Was  repudi- 
ated, in  order  to  make  way  for  McKsalina.  {Sucton., 
Claud.,  26.) — IV.  Lex,  a  law  proposei)  by  the  tribun* 
iElius  Tubcro,  and  enacted  A.U.C.  659,  for  sending 
two  colonics  into  Bruttium.  (Lir.,  34,  &3.) — V.  An- 
other, conuuouly  called  Lai  A'llia  et  Fuxia  Thoso 
were,  in  fact,  two  separate  laws,  though  they  are  some- 
ttmee  joined  by  Gieeio.  Ttie  /rat  (Lex  Mka)  was 
brought  forward  by  the  consul  Q  ..i^lius  PietuH.  .\  .I'  .C 
586,  and  ordained,  that  when  the  cumilia  were  to  be 
held  for  passing  laws,  the  magistrates,  or  the  augurs 
by  their  autbortty,  nighi  take  ohaenratioiia  iroiu  the 
hesvena,  and,  if  the  onena  were  mfavoaraMe,  mt|^hit 
prevent  or  dissolve  the  assembly.  Anri  rit-o,  that  any 
other  ma^strate  of  equal  ur  greater  authontv  than  he 
who  picoided,  niight  declare  that  he  had  heard  thunder 
or  seen  lightning,  and  in  thia  way  jnU  off  the  aatenb^v 
to  some  other  time. — ^The  sceond  (Lex  F\mm  arFtuia% 
proposed  either  by  the  consul  Furius,  or !  y  ne  Fusius 
or  I'ufius.  was  passed  A.U.C.  617,  and  ordained  LhaU 
it  should  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws  on  any  dies  fastujt. 
— VI.  Setitta  Lex,  brought  forward  by  the  consuls 
vtlius  and  Sentius,  and  enacted  A.U.C.  756.  It  or- 
dained that  no  «lave  who  had  ever,  for  the  sake  of  a 
crime,  been  bound,  publiclv  whipped,  tortorod,  or 
branded  inthafiuee,  dthoo|rhn«edby  Ua  naater,  ihoiiU 
obtain  the  freedom  of  the  city .  but  should  always  remain 
in  the  clau  of  the  dedttti,  who  were  indeed  free,  but 
could  not  aspire  to  the  advantages  of  Roman  citizen*. 
(iSii«.,.dii^'.,40.) — VII.  A  name  given  tovuioas cttiM, 
eMieriepaired  or  hoilt  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  whose 

family  name  was  ..£lius. — VIII.  Capifolinn.  a  namo 
given  to  Jeniaalcni  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  when  he 
rebuilt  the  city,  from  his  own  family  titlOiEhus,  and 
also  from  his  erecting  within  that  city  a  temple  to  Jo> 
piter  Capitolinus.    ( Vrif.  Hierosolyma  ) 

-■lOi.i.tM  s,  I  a  fireek  writer,  wlm  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  He  com- 
posed a  trcatiae  on  military  tactics,  whieh  he  dediea>» 
ted  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  'Vhr  best  edition  is  thnt 
of  Arccrius  and  Mcursius,  Lugd  iiat ,  1613,  4to — If, 
Claudius,  a  native  of  Pneneste,  who  flourished  during^ 
the  reigna  of  Heliogabalaa  and  Alexander  Sereras 
t  218'49A  A.D.).  Al&oogh  bom  hi  Italy,  and  of  Latin 
parents,  and  almost  constantly  residing  wit'/.'  ;hp'  lim- 
its of  his  native  country,  he  nevertheless  acquired  »o 
complete  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  Greece,  that 
Philostratus,  if  his  testimony  be  worth  quoting,  makes 
him  worthyof  being  compared  with  the  purest  Atticists, 
while  Suidas  States  that  he  obtained  the  appellations 
of  Mf^<>^o)70f  ("  Honcv-voiced").  and  Mf/i>/o<reop 
C*  Honey-tonguwJ'*).  Ho  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  extensive  readini;  and  considerable  information. 
His  "  Various  History,"  Tiot»ii/  ti  'laropia,  in  fourteen 
booka,  ia  a  odlection  of  extracts  from  different  works, 
themes  very  probsbiy  which  he  oompoaed  for  the  par- 
pose  of  exercising  himself  in  the  Greetan  tongoe,  and 
whirls  l  is  heirs  very  indiscreetly  i:n\c  to  the  world. 
These  extracts  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  on  the 
list  of  Ana.  The'Varioaa  HtMoiy  of  ..Elian  evinces 
imlhor  taate,  judginent,  nor  powon  of  critical  diacrin** 
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mitjjt   ft.-;  chief  rlalin  to  attcntioD  rests  on  its  having 
pn-M^di  irom  ubUviuu  sauic  tragmenU  of  authors,  lite 
naf  ef  whose  work«  arc  lost.    It  is  to  be  regreUed 
ttn  rJian,  iiMtead  ofaivinff  Umm  extnwto  in  via  Ian- 
gca^  of  the  writcM  tSiankienci,  hai  thoa^  fil  to  lus 
r^  .  triojn  iii  a  i;arf>  of  his  own     ^i^liao  composed  aI»o 
s  ^U^Kkid  hiMory  of  anioialfi,  Ilepl  ^uuv  ldt6r7iTo(, 
in  ceventeca  bodks,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into 
saall  chapCrrs.   This  zoological  compilatioa  is  full  of 
absord  stories,  intenmnf  leu  occasiooally  with  intcr- 
f>:iuc  notices.    To  ihi^i  8auie  writer  arc  also  aiKriluHl 
twenty  epu>tJes  on  rural  affairs  {'Aypouunal  tmarufyat) 
wU^p(w^-»s  vcr)  liitie  intercjt.  iEQialed  a  life  of 
ceChacT,  and  died  at  the  age  of  60  years  or  over.  The 
best  eilitioQs  of  the  Various  History  are,  that  of  Gro- 
bovioB,  Amst.,  4to,  1731,  2  vols.,  and  that  of  KuhniuH, 
Lips  ,  8vo,  1 730, 2  ToU.    The  best  edition  of  the  Hi»- 
toiT  of  .^jiimais  is  that  of  F.  Jaoobii  lipi^  Bvo,  1784. 
— fir_,  IV     (^r;J.  Supplement  ) 

.£l.rL's,aniLiuc  couuuoit  to  many  Roiiianii,  and  nlark- 
in^  also  the  plebeian  house  of  the  .Klii.  (  Vid  .Ell.i 
I)  X3w  OMMt  noted  individuaLi  that  bore  this  name 
WW,  L  PdUniai  m  quastor,  A.U.a  340,  tlw  fint  tov 
that  the  plebeians  wore  atlinittcd  to  this  ofFiCC.  {Lav., 
4,  51.) — II.  C.  St-alinuji,  a  judge,  who  sulTered  him- 
self to  be  corrupted  by  Statius  Albius.  ( C/e.  pro  Sext., 
81.) — QI.  S«xUtM  Jklhm  Catua,  an  eminent  Komaa 
hwrer,  who  fired  in  th«  nxth  century  front  tlio  feitn* 
ua'-i-'d  L)f  the  city  He  fillcJ  In  .succession  the  oflices 
of  txiiuiul,  Mid  c^iutox,  and  gave  lus  aame  to  a 

part  of  the  Roman  law.    When  Cneius  Flavius,  the 
cirri  of  \jg^n»  daqiUtt*  CBcua*  had  made  known  to 
th'  po- pie  the  fetms  to  lie  observed  in  praeeeoting 
lawsoits,  and  the  days  upon  which  actions  could  be 
bmught,  the  patriciajm,  irritated  at  this,  contrived  new 
,  and,  to  prevent  their  bemg  made  pub- 
i  them  in  wntiog  by  certain  secret  marks. 
TImm  tanns,  however,  were  subsequently  publiiihod 
by  .Elios  C»tu-,  nnd  his  book  w.im  named  Jus  Jilia- 
•aua,  as  that  of  Flavius  was  styled  Jiu  Flattanum. 
En«ine  cmlle  bm,  on  account  of  his  knowledee  of  the 
Ctwil        OpnyK  cordiiiut  homo,  "a  remarkably  vvi.<>o 
man  "    f^.,  iU  Orat.,  1,  45.)    Notwithstanding  the 
CjUrii  Jns  of  G,-i>tiu-s  and  Berlranil,  ,l]liu.s  inujil  ho  re- 
^rdrd  as  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  I'npartila 
jBiu,  which  'u  so  styled  from  its  containing,  1st.  The 
test  of  the  law     2d   Its  interpretation     3d.  The  U- 
gii  actto,  or  tii€  furm-s  to  be  o!>!^er^^^l  in  going  to  Uw. 
.E^ius  I'iiLison  receiving  the  consulship,  became  re- 
markable for  the  austere  simpUcity  of  his  maoneie,  eet" 
tn^  from  earthen  vessels,  and  refusing  the  silver  ones 
>  filch  the  ..Ctolian  deputies  offered  him.  ,  ^Vhen  cen- 
w.-.  with  )f .  Cethegu.s,  he  ajs^igucd  to  the  senate  at 
the  public  games  separate  .seats  from  the  people. — IV'. 
liifMie,  sonienied  Lamia,  the  £nend  and  definider  of 
CSeeio,  wM  drhren  out  of  the  dty  by  Piso  and  Ga> 
iKniu-*      V  ^.V   in  Pin  ,  57.)  —  V.  Gallus,  a  R<mian 
kni^t,  aci4  the  frieud  of  Stmbo,  to  whom  Vir|nl  dedi- 
cated his  tenth  eclogue.  ( Vid.  Gallos  UI.)— VI.  Sejip 
mie.  ( Vti.  Sqaiiiu.>— VIL  Aneogiftmr  oupmeious 
•leiMK,  who  Gwd  in  the  taut  eentiUT  of  our  eim.  A 
ge:ij  (  v!i;Mtini;  the  bead  of  Tiberius,  engraved  by  him, 
is  (kicnfaed  by  Bracci,  laM.  2. — VIII.  Promotus,  an  an- 
cieot i^jieiao.  (  Vid.  Supplement.)— IX.  Gordianus, 
an  cataei^  lawyer,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus. 
— 7i.  Serrnianus,  a  lawyer,  and  pupil  of  Papinian. 
Hi*  flo urisr.'.ii  J  inng  the  reign  of  .Severus,  and  Is  high- 
ly praised  by  Latnpridius.    {Lamm.,  Vu.  Scv.) 

AsLLO  ( Af/.>uJ>,  one  of  the  Harpies.  (Vii.  Kn- 
pyiM.)  Her  n.uiie  iii  derived  from  utv./n,  a  ffrnj^mf. 
the  rapidity  of  iter  course  being  cumjiared  to  a  siuriuy 

jEaaima.    Vtl  Emilliia. 

.f^x  tTJTiox.     Vt,i  Tm.ithion. 

XxiLiA  LKZ,  I.  a  iavr  of  the  dictator  Mameicus 


.Emiliua,  .\  TT  C.  309,  ordaining  that  the  censors 
tthouid  be  elcuicd  an  before,  every  five  years,  but  that 
their  power  should  continue  only  a  year  and  a  httL 
{Ltv.,  4,  24.— Id.,  9,  33.)— U.  Sumtuima^  tibarm, 
a  sumptuary  law,  brought  fbrwnd  by  M.  jESmifioe  Le- 
pidus,  and  enacted  .\  U  C  G7o.  It  limited  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  ukcata  to  be  u«vd  at  an  entertain- 
ment. {Macroh.,S<U.,2,l3.—AuI.GeU.,i^Sii.)  Pliny 
ascribes  this  law  to  M.  Soaurus  (8,  57). 

iEMiLiA,  I.  Gent,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man lamily  among  the  patricians,  originally  written 
AtMiu.i.  {Vid.  -Suppleinenl.) — ii.  The  third  daugh- 
ter of  L.  .i£miliu8  Paulius,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
CanuB.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  elder  Africanus,  and 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Cornelia.  She  was  of  a  ' 
mild  disposition,  and  long  bun  ivcd  her  husband.  Her 
property,  which  was  large,  was  inherited  by  het  adofifr> 
ed  grandson  Africanne  the  Yowiger,  who  gave  it  to 
Ills  own  mother  Papiria.  who  had  Been  div  orced  by  his 
own  father  L.  .iilmiliuu. — III.  I..epida.  {Vtd.  Lepida 
I  ) — IV'.  A  port  of  Italy,  extending  from  Ariminum  to 
Flacentia.  It  ibnned  one  of  the  later  aobdivieioai  of 
the  oountiy.-^V.  Via  LepuU^  a  Roman  mad.  Theio 
were  two  roads,  in  fact,  of  this  name,  l>t>th  branch- 
ing off  from  McdLulanum  {Mtlun}  to  the  eattlcrn  and 
southern  extremities  of  the  province  of  Cinalpino  Gaul ; 
the  one  leading  to  Verona  and  Aquikia,  the  hater  to 
Piacentia  and  Arinmram.  The  eaoM  name,  howev^ 
er,  of  V^ia  .^Emilia  Lcpidi,  was  applied  to  both  Tliey 
were  mode  by  M.  .-i-^nilius  Lepidus,  who  wa<>  con- 
sul A.U.C.  5C7,  in  cOttlittttatiMk  of  the  Via  Flamin- 
ia,  which  had  been  eairied  fiorn  Rome  to  Arimt- 
num.—VL  Fts  Semtrit  a  RontHk  load,  a  oantiBoatioii 
of  the  Anntian  wi^i  mm  FIm  to  Deilona.  {StrtAn 
217.) 

i£Miu!xL-B,  I.  the  aaeond  agnomen  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Africanus  the  jronnger,  which  he  received  as 
being  the  son  of  Paulius  jEmilios.  Hi*  adoption  by 
the  elder  Africanus  united  the  house.s  of  the  Seipios 
and  ^flmilii. — ^11.  Anative  of  Mauritania,  wiio  wa.s  gov- 
ernor of  Pannonia  and  Mcasia  under  Hosiiilrinu.>i  and 
( I  alius.  Some  successes  over  the  bMbariaos  caused 
I  him  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers.  Oallne 
,  marched  against  him,  but  wa.s  murdered,  together  with 
i  liis  son  Voluaianas,  by  his  own  Holdiers,  who  went 
over  to  the  eide  of  yEmilianus.  The  reign  of  the  lat- 
I  ter,  liowever,  was  of  8h(jrt  duration.  Less  tlian  lour 
monthji  iulcr\ened  L>clween  lus  victory  and  his  fall. 
Valerian,  one  of  the  generals  of  Gallus,  who  had  been 
cent  by  that  empecor  to  bring  the  iegione  of  Gatil  and 
Oennany  to  hie  dd,  met  .'Emilianos  in  the  phone  of 
Spoletuni,  where  the  latter,  like  Gallus,  was  inunlered 
b^-  lud  own  troops,  who  thereupon  went  over  to  Vale- 
rian. {Zofimuj,  21,  ■p.  25,  teqq. — Aurd.  Vk-i. — A'li- 
tnm.,  9, 6.) — III.  A  prefect  of  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of 
Galiienae.  He  aeeumed  the  imperial  purple,  but  was 
defeated  by  Theotlotu.s,  a  general  of  the  emperor's, 
who  scut  bim  prinoucr  to  liome,  where  he  was  stran- 
gled. {Trcb.  Gall.,  Tr.  Tyr.,  22.— £b(Mfr.,  Sh»L  Ec- 
eUs^7.}—lV.   (Ktd.  Supplement.) 

iCniLloe,  I.  Cenaorinne,  a  cniel  tyrant  of  Sidly. 
A  person  named  Aruutius  Paterculus  Iiaving  ^'iven 
hiio  a  brazen  horsu,  intended  as  a  tueaiis  ol  torture, 
was  tho  first  t  hat  was  mode  to  saflcr  by  it.  Compare 
the  story  of  Phalaris  an«I  hie  blMen  ball.  (Piut.t  dc 
Fort.  Rom.,  315.)— II.  L.,  three  timet  contnt  end  the 
conqueror  of  the  Volsci,  A  T  C  273  (/.»r  ,  2,  42.)— 
III.  Mamercus,  once  consul  and  three  times  dictator, 
obtained  a  trinroph  over  tlie  Fidenates,  A.U.C.  320. 
ff.tn.,  4,  16  )— IV  ?,mlus,  father  of  the  celebrated 
i'auluii  .DmiliuK.  lie  was  one  of  the  consuls  slain 
at  Cannffi.  (L/r  ,  23.  t'J  )— V.  Pauln.s  M.ieedonicus. 
(Kid.  Paulo*  I,)— VI.  Scaurus.  {Vtd.  Scaurus.)— 
Vn.  Lepidoe,  twieeeonattlt  once  censor,  and  six  time* 
Pontifex  Maximus.  He  was  also  Princeps  Senatus, 
and  guardian  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  in  the  name  of 
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the  Roman  p«oplc.  It  was  this  individual  to  wh<Mn  • 
civic  crown  was  given  when  a  youth  of  18,  for  having 
savinl  the  lilV  of  a  ritizen,  an  alludinn  to  wliirh  is  made 
on  the  medals  of  the  wEoulian  family.  (X>tp.,  41, 42. 
— £fptf.46.)--Vni.  Lqiyiw»t]ietnii]imT.  (Ktd.Ls- 
pidus  ) 

.'EmunIa.     Vid.  Hajmoiiia. 

wEnakTa,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bar  of  Naple*.  Pioperhr  ftpe^EUif, 
there  aie  two  iilaniu,  and  hence  the  plunlfenn  of  tbe 

name  whirh  thr  Greeks  applied  to  them,  al  UtfhjKov- 
oat  {Pithectiste).  This  latter  appellation,  according  to 
Pliny  (3,  6),  was  not  derived  from  the  number  of  apes 
{:TtOf}Kot)  which  the  islands  were  raoposed  to  centaiB, 
but  fronj  the  earthen  cash  or  harrfh  (irtfiaMtov,  Aith- 
lum)  which  were  luaJe  tlicrc.  Tli>-  Roiii.in.s  cailoil 
the  largest  of  the  two  islands  Mnarta,  prolviliiy  fruiu 
the  copper  which  they  found  in  it.  .Kii  iri  i  was  a 
•volcanic  island,  and  Virgil  (^n.,  9,  710)  gives  it  the 
name  of  Inarime,  in  acconiaiico  with  the  old  traditions 
which  made  the  body  of  Typhoi  us  tu  liave  been  plarc<l 
tmdor  this  island  and  the  Phlegra?an  plain.  Homer, 
however  (IZ.,  %  18^  deeerHies  T^iihottus  as  lying  in 
AritiKi  [t\v  'Afifuuf).  The  modem  name  of  ifinaria 
is  hchut. 

^EnEa  or  .Emkia,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sinae  Thermaicas,  northweet  from  Olyi^ 
thus,  and  atmoet  dtie  south  from  Thessaloniea.  It 

was  f  nindcd  by  a  oulony  of  Corinthians  and  Potide- 
ajis.  The  inhabitants  thomselves,  however,  aifocted 
to  believe  that  .^neas  was  He  founder,  and  conse- 
quently oiTcred  to  huu  an  annual  sacrifice.  j£nea 
was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  war  between 
tho  M.icivloiii.ms  ,'inil  Romans.  Soon  aftrrwarfl,  Imw- 
cver,  it  disappeared  from  history.  (Scymnu*,  v.  627. 
— lAe.,  40,  4,  and  44, 10. — SfraAo,  ejnt.  7.) 

.E\nTn.T-,  T  the  companions  of  .£neas,  a  n.imo 

fivcn  tlu  ui  in  Virgil.  {^En.,  1,  157,  <SlC.)— II.  The 
cscendaiits  of  .^'Eneas,  an  appellation  given  l)y  the 
poets  to  the  whole  Koman  nation.  Hence  Venus  is 
called  by  Lucretius  (1,1),  JEneadttm  genetrix. 

.\]s\:\>,  ,1  rrli'liralcd  Trnjian  warrior,  pon  of  Andii- 
ses  and  Venus,  w lii>»e  vvandorings  andoilvenlureii  forui 
'  the  ettbjcct  of  Virgil's  .Eneid,  and  from  whose  final 
settlement  in  Italjr  the  Romans  traced  their  oricin. 
He  was  bom,  according  to  the  poets,  on  Mount  Ida, 
or,  as  f.omc  Ii^;^'pn<ls  Kt.itcd,  on  ihc  Iiaiiks  of  the  Simois, 
and  was  nurtured  by  the  Dryads  until  he  had  reached 
Us  fifth  year,  when  he  was  braught  to  Anchisetf.  The 
reniamder  of  his  early  life  was  spent  under  the  caro  of 
his  brother-in-law  Alcathous,  in  the  city  of  Dardanus, 
his  father's  plat  e  of  ri'siiK'ncc,  at  the  foot  of  Ida  He 
first  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war  when  Achilles  had 
despoiled  him  of  his  ilocke  and  hefds.  Priam,  how- 
ever, gave  him  a  cold  reception,  either  becaufc  the 
great  Trojan  families  were  at  variance  with  each  ullu  r, 
from  the  influence  of  amUtious  feelings,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  becavte  an  oracle  had  «leclared  that 
JEneaa  and  hie  posterity  should  rule  over  tbe  Trojann 
Hence,  although  he  marrii^l  Crouea,  the  daughter  of 
Priam,  he  never  lived,  according  to  Homer  (//.,  i:?, 
480),onTeiy  friendly  terms  with  that  monarch.  .<£nc- 
as  was  legaided  as  the  bravest  and  boldest  of  the  Tro- 
jan leaders  after  Hector,  and  is  even  brought  by  Ho- 
mer ill  eoiilnct  with  .\f-lulle.s.  (77., 20.  175.  !^fq'}  )  He 
was  also  conspicuous  for  his  pietj  ana  justice,  and  was 
therefore  the  only  Trojan  whom  the  otherwhe  ang^ 
Ne|i!tino  protrff'-il  in  thn  firrht.  The  poslhomrric 
|i  ird.s  aiiaign  luiii  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  scenes  that 
took  place  on  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  Virgil,  taking 
these  for  his  guides,  has  done  the  same  in  his  iEneid. 
.Sneas  fought  manfollj  in  the  midst  of  the  Uaidng 
city  until  :iM  was  lost,  and  then  retired  wifli  a  Iari;o 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  children,  to  the  ncighlniuring  mountains  of  Ida. 
It  was  on  this  oocaiion  that  he  signalised  his  piotj,  by 


hemiac  away  on  his  shoulders  his  aged  parent  Anchi- 
see.    His  wife  Crcusa,  however,  was  lost  in  the  huV" 
ried  flight.    From  (hi.s  period  the  legends  respectins 
i£neas  differ.    While,  according  to  one  tradition,  os 
which  there  are  traces  even  in  the  Hometie  poems,  110 
remained  iti  Troas,  and  ruled  over  the  remnant  of  the 
Trojan  population,  he  wandered  from  his  native  lat).«l 
according  to  another  account,  and  settled  in  Italy. 
This  latter  traditimi  is  adopted  b^  the  Roman  writera* 
whotTBoetohimthe  origin  oftheir  nation,  and  it  forms 
the  basis  of  the  ."EiuiJ,  in  which  poem  his  various 
waadcringj^  arc  related,  until  he  is  brought  to  the  Ital- 
ian shores.    Following  tbe  account  of  Virgil  and  tlM 
poets  from  whom  be  has  ctmiedt  as  fur  as  toy  remsins 
of  these  last  have  come  uown  to  us,  we  find  that 
..■Tlnea-s,  in  the  second  year  after  (lie  destruction  ot 
Troy,  set  sail,  with  a  newly-constructed  fleet  of  twenty 
vessels,  from  the  Troian  shores,  and  visited,  fir^ 
Thrace,  and  then  the  island  of  Sicily.    From  this  lat- 
ter island  he  proceeded  with  liis  shijis  for  Italy,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  wanderings,  but  was  dri>('n  by  a 
Storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  Carthage.   After  a. 
rraidnnoe  of  some  time  attheoouitef  IXaoyhoaeCssdl 
f  r  ^t-!y.  and  reached  rvr  r.tually,  after  many  daiif^nrB 
and  adventures,  the  harfiuur  of  Cumo;.    From  Cumae 
he  proceeded  along  the  shore  and  entered  the  novtlt 
of  us  Tiber.   Aflcr  a  war  tnth  the  ncighbouxuwiiai- 
tions,  in  which  he  proved  successful,  uid  slew  Tur- 
nus,  the  leader  of  the  foe,  .^Sncas  received  in  niarriafre 
Lavioia,  the  daughter  of  King  Latinus,  and  built  iho 
city  of  Lavinium.  The  Trojans  snd  astivs  inhabitan  is 
became  one  people,  under  the  common  name  of  LaJi- 
ni.    Tbe  flourisnlng  state  of  the  new  community  cx> 
cited,  however,  the  jealousy  of  the  ncif,'hl)ouring  nii- 
tions,  and  war  was  declared  by  them  against  tJie  sub- 
jects of  .^neas,  Mczcutius,  king  of  Etruria,  Iwin^ 
pl.ared  at  the  head  of  the  coalition.    The  arms  of 
.'Eneas  proved  successful,  but  he  lost  his  life  hi  tho 
confhct.    According  to  another  account,  be  was 
drowned  during  tM  action  in  the  river  Nomicua, 
DiTine  honoun  were  paid  him  after  dea&  by  his  sub- 
jects, ajul  the  RomanH  al.so  in  a  later  ago  regarded  him 
a«  one  of  tho  Dtt  JruUgetes.    The  talc  of  ...Eneas  aud 
his  Trojan  colony  is  utterly  rejected  by  Niebohr,  but 
he  thinks  it  a  question  worth  discussion,  whether  It 
was  domestie  or  tmn.sported.    Harin?  shown  thb.t 
several  TIetlenic  poets  had  Kupposed  .Eneas  to  have 
escaped  from  Troy,  and  that  StChichorus  had  even  ex- 
pressly repteseiited  him  as  having  sailed  to  Hen>cria, 
I.  e.,  the  west;  and  then  noticed  the  general  belief 
among  the  Greeks,  of  Trojan  coloiiio;  hi  diircreiit 
J  parts,  he  still  regards  all  this  as  quite  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  belief  in  a  Trojan  descent  bocomiuffan 
article  of  statc-fiuth,  with  so prand  a  people  as  theRo- 
mans.    The  fain  ir  !  ;1n^ccnt  must  have  been  dotnca- 
tic,likc  that  of  the  iintons  from  Brute  and  Troy,  the 
Hungarians  from  the  Hims,  c\:c.,  all  of  which  have 
been  related  with  confidence  by  native  vrritcrs.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  account  for  its  origin,  on  whiebi 
Niehuhr  advances  the  followinir  liypotliesis :  Evciy- 
thiiig  contained  in  mythic  talcs  respecting  the  affinity 
of  nations  ijidicatcR  tbe  affitU^  between  the  Trojana 
and  those  of  the  Pclasgian  stem,  as  the  Arcadians, 
Epirotes,  CEnotrians,  and  especially  the  Tyrrhenian 
Pelasirians     Such  tales  are  those  of  the  wanderinfrs 
of  Dardanus  from  Coiythus  to  Samothraco  and  thcnco 
to  the  ffimois,  As  ooming  of  the  Trojans  to  I.atiuna, 
of  the  Trrrhenians  to  Lcmnos.    Now.  that  the  Pe- 
nates at  Lavininm,  which  some  of  tho  Lavmians  told 
Tuncus  were  Trman  images,  were  the  Samothraciaxi 
gods,  is  acknowledged,  and  the  Romans  leoiwnised  tho 
affmity  of  tho  people  of  tiut  island.  From  this  nation- 
al as  well  .-IS  religious  unity,  and  the  identity  of  lan- 
guage, it  may  have  happrncd  that  various  branches  of 
the  nation  may  have  lucn  called  Trrjai  s.  or  l.r.vo 
datmed  a  descent  from  Troy,  and  l^avo  iHjaslrd  t'-.e 
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of  Telks  which  iEheu  was  reporteiJ  to 
•  med.    Long  after  the  original  nati^ea  of  Italy 
th«n,  Trrrbenians  may  have  vimted 

Ss^oihrj^e  ;  Hi-rodotus  may  there  liavc  heard  Crc»- 
i  aai  Piacliuiiana  conversing  together  ;  aiid 
and  Gergithians  may  have  |Ml  tlierc,  and  ac- 
ermntf  J  for  their  affinity  by  the  stoiy  of  iEneaa. 
•'  We  fiAvc,"  the  l^vinians  may  have  aaid,  "  the  same 
l£Q£ua;^e  aod  religion  with  you,  and  we  have  clay 
images  at  iiaaw,  just  like  tbeae  hete"  "Then, 
nuy  the  otfaenhsve  TcpKed,  *' joa  muet  he  descended 
from  .Eota*  and  hh  followers,  who  saved  the  relics  in 
Tray,  and  sailed,  our  fither»  say,  away  to  the  west 
with  them."    And  it  requires  but  a  small  knowledge 
of  haaaa  anftm  to  pexoshre  bow  easily  such  reason- 
W^MtMfwwM be  embraced  and  propagated.  (^t«- 
Mr's  Rom.  Hut .  2i  cJ ,  vol.  1,  p.  160,  *eaq.,  Catn- 
iridffe  'trvul. — Foreign  (Quarterly  JUvmp,  No  4,  p 
533.) — n.  Silviua,  a  aon  of  £neas  and  Lavinia.  said 
dariwil  hu  name  from  the  cireojiMtance  of  hia 
hsmii^  keen  bnxisfat  up  m  the  woods  ffw  $tMt), 
miuXl^r  his  mother  had  retired  on  the  death  of  .Tineas 
(FmI    La^mix)    Virgil  ^Uowa  the  account  which 
sa-vk^-a  hiiu  the  founiMr  of  the  Albaii  fine  of  kinga. 
iJEm^  fi,  TQfi.)  AocoRting  to  othen,  h«  was  the  son 
MBeMeor  of  Ascanhu.    Othen  again  p^ive  a  dif- 
ftMOt  statement     (Compare  Tav  .  1,3 — Aurrl.  Vtrt., 
U,  17.— Dwfi  H.jJ^,  1.  lO.—Oeui,  FoMt.,  4,  41,  and 
MlWiit  Heunc,  ad  Virg^.f  I.  c.) — III.  An  ancient  writer, 
•nnaaoied  Tacticaa    fij  some  he  is  supposed  to  have 
floacished  about  148  B.C. ;  others,  however,  make 
hiui  a.it<-nar  to  .\lcxandor  the  Great.    Caiiaubon  sus- 
pects that  he  u  tiie  »ame  with  /Eneas  of  .Stymphalus, 
lAtt,  eeeoi£ng  to  Xenophon  (//i.w  f'V  ,  7,  3),  was 
eonunander  of  the  Arcadians  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  MuAineau  about  360  B.C.  (Compare  Sax.  Onom., 
I,  p.  73.)   Of  liii  writing.s  on  the  military  art  (  Zrpnrr)- 
■jrii^  ^UiJA)  there  remains  to  us  a  single  book,  tstiii- 
tied  Tttmnr  rt  tat  Tlo^opKifrmiv  UrS/unifta,  iu:. 
This  work  is  not  only  of  ffrcat  vahie  on  account  of  the 
nuiDtxT  of  technical  t*niis  which  it  contains,  but  serves 
al*o  to  eluriiialt'  varioujs  points  of  antiquity,  and  makes 
aeatkiM  of  £ati*  which  cannot  clscwbcro  be  found. 
1W  laet  sJMoB  ai  that  of  Orattiiia,  Uf,^  1818.  8vo, 
pohtished  as  a  capploment  to  Schweijfhffuser's  edition 
of  PoiylMU*. — A  native  of  Gaza,  a  disciple  of 
Htetooes,  who  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
filb  century  of  our  em,  or  dboal  480  A.O.   Ho  ab- 
jmnA  pagaoismi,  aad  was  an  mewkiieia  df  the  perae- 
c-iU  );i  which  Hunt  rir,  kin;*  of  the  Vandals,  instiiutod 
Agauu»t  the  Christiana.  ISi  A  C.    Although  a  Chris- 
Ite,  be  ipofemmeA  Platuniim.    Wo  have  a  oialoguo  of 
hii  nmaiBBiifc  «atjtied  Oco^yMorof,  whidi  tnata  of 
IbeiaHBaclaM^odbeeoaluidtbeTwnimedon  of  the 
bc-iy     The  ixiterl<x-utors  are  .I^cyptus  an  Alexan- 
dreain,  Axitheus  a  Sriian,  and  Theopbrastus  an  Athe- 
nian.   .£neas  exUials  wsA  illustiatca  the  Christian 
dectwnee  in  the  fwmi  of  Axit]M«ii)  «atd  ThMmbia*' 
tM  eendnets  the  ai^innient  fat  ^  heathen  eenoola, 

wVilc  -E;ryptujj  now  and  then  interrupts  the  (jrave  dis- 
euwtum  a  rpt-^-um  a  of  ^yexaudrt^au  levity.  .£neas 
defends  tike  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurreo- 
tioM  of  the  body  against  the  philosoi^ra  who  deny  it. 
He  explains  how  the  soul,  aitbougn  created,  may  be- 
c<mir  iiLiAottal,  and  {>r  jves  that  th<  .v  rl !,  being  ma- 
te^i-il.  mu«t  perish,  in  conducting  lliia  chain  of  argu- 
Bient,  he  minfles  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  I.otrwt 
and  Amma  aundi  with  that  of  the  Christian  Trinity 
He  then  reftitc*  the  objections  urged  a^^ainst  the  res- 
jrrr-ctiori  ol'  il.r  l>  «!y  this  leads  him  to  speak  of  holy 
men  who  iuve  restored  dead  bodies  to  life,  and  to  re- 
liCe  as  an  eyewitoaM  the  B^nide  of  flie  oonftaaors, 
who,  afler  hav  ioi;  yia<l  their  toncftJes  cut  out,  were  still 
aHe  to  speak  di£tii;r'.|y  This  piece  i«  entitled  to 
hi^  praise  for  t],e  «\c«  llence  of  the  design,  and  the 
~  abifi^  with  mhkiL  the  Mfnawnt  ie 


although,  OS  the  author  was  of  the  aeheol  of  Fbl^ 

there  is  something  in  it,  of  course,  that  savours  or 
the  Academy.  (An  able  analysis  of  its  contents  b 
given  in  iln  ,V  Y  Churrkmaji.  vol.  9,  No  4.  by  an 
anonymous  writer.)  There  also  remain  of  his  writing* 
twenty-five  letters.  These  last  are  contained  in  toe 
epistolary  collections  of  Aldus  and  Cujas.  Tho  Iptoit 
edition  is  that  of  Bath.  Lipt.,  4to. 
^EneT.i.     Vtd.  .Enea. 

,£Niia,  the  celebrated  epic  poem  of  Virgil,  com- 
memorating the  wanderings  of  ^xtetM  after  the  fidl  of 
Trny,  andEielliMlaetlknieiikinItel]r.  (mVn^ 

iufi  ) 

-KNF.sinEvis,  a  philosopher,  bom  at  Gnossus  in 
Crete,  but  who  lived  at  Alexandrca.  He  flouridied, 
very  probably,  a  short  period  aobsequcnt  to  Gleero. 
,£nesidemus  revived  the  sceptiri.sm  which  had  been 
silenced  in  tho  Academy,  wiUi  the  view  of  making  it 
aid  in  re-introducing  the  iloetrincs  of  Herarlitua,  Kw, 
in  Older  to  abow  that  evenrthing  baa  its  contraij,  wo 
nniat  ftnt  prove  tfiat  u|ipuaile  appeanmcea  are  present* 
f  1^  in  no  and  the  ii.-ime  thing  to  each  individual  To 
strengthen,  therefore,  the  cause  of  aceplicisin,  he  ex- 
tended its  limits  to  the  utmost,  admitting  and  defend- 
ing the  ten  tofnca  attributed  to  INrnfaO)  to  justify  a  BUe> 
pense  of  all  positive  optnlon.  He  wrote  eight  hooks 
on  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrho  {Tlv'ii^DviLiv  ?  r').  of 
which  extracts  are  to  be  found  in  Photius,  rod.  213. 
Crcnnffiuum,  GeaA.  PkiLt  ed.  Wendt,  p.  196  ) 

.^MiANRs,  or  Enicnes,  a  Thessalian  tribe,  appa- 
rently of  great  antiquity,  bat  of  aneertaln  origin,  whose 
frequent  mi^^rationH  have  been  alluded  to  by  more  than 
one  writer  of  antiquity,  but  by  none  more  than  Plu- 
tarch in  his  Greek  Questions.  He  states  them  to  have 
occupied,  in  the  first  instance,  tho  Dotian  plain  (eoin- 
paro  Geir»  Itinerary,  p  242)  ;  after  which  they  wan- 
dered to  the  borders  of  Epiru.H,  and  finally  Kettlnj  ir: 
tho  upper  valley  of  the  Spenhins  Tlifir  antiquity 
and  importance  are  attested  by  the  fart  of  their  belonjf- 
ing  to  tho  Amphictyonic  council.  (Pausan.,  10,  8.— 
Harpoerat.,  x.  v.  'Ku^iK-rvove^. — Herod.,  7,  198  )  At 
a  later  ])erifHl  we  find  them  joitiinc;  other  tirerin': 
states  against  Macedonia,  in  the  confederacy  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Lamiac  war.  (Iho4.  Sie„  17,  111.) 
But  in  Strribo'B  time  thev  had  nearly  ili.^.ippenred.  hav- 
ini,'  been  almost  exterminated,  as  that  author  reports, 
by  the  /Etolians  and  Athamanes,  upon  whose  terri- 
tories they  bordered.  {Strabo,  427.)  Their  principal 
town  was  Hypata,  on  the  river  Spcrchtna. 

,£>nocR[.    Vid.  Hcniochi. 

iENOBAasTiB,  or  .^tiEfoBiaiins,  the  surname  of  L. 
Domitius.  When  C;uitor  and  PoUox  aequ.Tinted  him 
with  a  vietOfT,  be  discredited  diem ;  npon  which  they 
toadied  bia  emn  and  beajd,  wbieb  instantly  became  of 
a  copper  colour,  whence  the  surname  <r\\t'n  io  himself 
and  his  descendants.  This  fabulous  story  it*  told  by 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Paulus  ..Emilius  (r.  35) ;  by 
Soetonius.  in  bb  biography  of  Nero  (c.  l ),  that  emper- 
or bc  in^  dcseended  fiom  .finohaibiis ;  by  lavy  (4S. 
1) ;  and  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassos  (6, 13).  .M.iny 
of  the  descendanti*  of -¥!noHarbu8  are  said  to  have  been 
marked  Iry  beards^  of  a  reridish  hue.  (Suetm.,  I.  r  ) 
The  victory  mentioned  above  was  that  at  the  Lake 
Regillus.  For  an  account  of  the  members  of  this 
family,  nd  Supplement. 

^noa,  a  city  on  the  ctKist  of  Thrace,  at  the  rnoutli 
of  the  estuary  formed  by  the  river  Hebrus,  and  where 
it  communicates  by  a  narrow  passage  with  the  pen 
Scymnus  of  Chios  ascril)oa  its  foundation  to  Mytile-^'- 
{Srt/mn  ,  r.  fii)0  — ''mnpare  Eustath.  ad  Ihonyn  7''"- 
rug.y  V.  538,  and  Gail,  ad  Seumn.,  I.  c.)  Stephanus 
ByiantoMB,  bowever.  make*  Ciinw  to  have  l>ecn  the 
parent-city.  .\iKtIIodr(ni8  (2,  5,  9)  and  Strabo  (f^lO) 
inform  ns,  that  its  more  ancient  name  woh  Poltvobria 
('*  City  of  Polty»")>  from  a  Thracinn  leader.    The  m\- 

joGeot  ooiintiy  waa  oooopied  by  the  (^oonea,  wliom 
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Homnr  cnaroeratea  aznonff  the  allies  of  the  Trojans 
Virgil  tiupposes ^neas  to  nave  landed  on  thi«  coaat  af- 
ter 4111 1  ting  Troy,  and  tohavodiaroverrd  ht-re  the  tomb 
of  the  miudered  Poljrdoni*  {Mn.,  3,  22,  teqq  ) :  he 
also  intimates  that  he  fintnded  a  city  in  this  quarter, 
which  was  nauMiI  afU-r  himtM^lf  I'liny  (4,  11)  liV.' 
wise  states,  that  the  tonib  of  Polydorui>  was  at  ALhub. 
But  it  is  oertain,  that,  according  to  Homer  (i7.,  1, 5t.'0), 
the  city  was  railed  .Eiios  lu  lore  the  siege  of  Troy. 
^uo8  fifiit  luake^  il6  u^^pcaranro  in  history  about  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war.  It  fell  under  the  jwwer  of 
Xerxes,  and,  after  liis  «xpuIsioa  Ifom  Gcoecei  was  al< 
way  H  tributary  to  that  state  which  (ihaneed  to  hare  the 
asccndcnc-Y  sea.  The  Romans  declared  it  a  free 
city.  Tliie  place  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
wnlers.  The  modem  town,  or,  rather,  villaije  of  Eno 
amfiiiMthe«l«of  theaneiaiitcitjf  bulthattufaour  is 
BOW  a  mm  muab.  The  otinete  of  JEmmf  ft  aeems, 
was  peculiarly  ungenial,  sinrr  it  was  obecned  by  on 
ancient  writer,  that  it  was  cold  there  during  eifht 
months  of  the  year,  and  that  a  severe  frost  prera  liled 
for  the  other  four.  {Athaurua,  8,  44 — vol.  3,  p.  295, 
ed.  Schtoey^h.) — 11.  A  small  town  in  Theualy,  near 
Mount  Ohsu,  situate  on  a  liVOT  of  tht  ■««•  Mlno. 
iSiepL  Bjfz.,  «.  V.  Alyof.) 
JEm:    Vid.  (Emu. 

A-loi.r.;<,  or  .i^olit,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the 
great  Heliesiic  race  (rui.  Hellenes),  who  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  iEolus,  the  eldest  son 
of  tieUen.  The  iather  reiffoed  over  PhUuotis,  and 
MiticutailT  over  the  city  and  dbttiet  then  called  Hel- 
Im.  Tot(  leso  dominions  .Eolue  succeeded,  and  his 
brothers  Dor\J8  ami  Xuthus  wi  re  compelled  to  look  for 
scltlt'uiontK  olbcwhcro  {Strahn,  383. —  Conon,  Nar- 
rat.,  27. — PausgM.,  7, 1 . — HemL^  liM.)  Aocoidinff  to 
Apollodoius  (1,  7,  2),  J^olos  ruled  over  all  Thenaly  ; 
tins,  huweviT,  is  contradicted  by  the  authoritv  orilc- 
roJotuB,  from  whom  it  appeant  (I,  56)  thai  the  Dori- 
ans held  Hifitirotiri  under  their  sway.  From  iEolua, 
the  Hellenes,  in  Hellas  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Phthiotic  Pelasgi,  who  became  blended  with  them  into 
one  coininon  r;ice,  received  the  appellation  of  ^olians. 
/Comparts  iifrod.,  1,  67. — Id.,  7,  9i>.)  The  sons  and 
ttter  ocKcendanta  iBoltw  spread  the  name  of  .fo- 
lia hej-ond  these  primitive  f  1  itr;  nf  the  .'L'olic  tribe 
Creliwus,  the  oldest  son  of  J.,ului>,  retgnod  at  firtil  over 
the  territories  of  his  parents,  Phthiutis  and  Hellas ; 
aubeenoently,  however,  ho  led  a  00I007  to  lolcoa 
lAftlBbaA ,  I,  9, 1 1),  and  firoai  thb  latter  pbee,  Pherea, 

his  Kon,  coloniz.ed  Phrrrc,  on  th  '  Ai-rui-vts.  (ApoUod., 

1,  9,  14.)  Matfttes,  the  second  mm  ot  .l^ulus,  found- 
ed Miignesia  {ApoUod.,  1, 9, 6),  and  hb  own  sons  Poly- 
dectes  and  Dictys  led  a  colony  to  Seriphus.  Another 
son,  Pierus,  settled  in  Pieria.    {ApoUttd  Jc  )  Sisy- 

n"  LIB,  the  third  son  of  .£olus,  foujulci!  f '  rintb  (Ajwl- 
\,  9, 13).  whose  .f^oHc  population,  prcvjouii  to  the 
irraptkm  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Peloponnesus,  is  ac- 
IvnowIedjTod  even  by  Tliueydiden  (4,  '12).  AthatnaH 
led  nti  .Kolic  colony  into  licroliu  {Apolh^l.,  1,0,  1),  and, 
as  I'.iurinnias  iufonnn  ns,  to  OrchonicntiR,  and  to  the 
diatrict  where  Haliaitua  and  Coronea  were  afterward 
hmlt.  (PaiMMi.,9,M.-^-4}onparelheedio1iaotonvipo^ 
lomus  Rh'  'fiu.t,  2,  1100,  who  calls  the  Orrhomcnians 
a-TotAui  Tutv  Ueaaa/juff.'^  Hence  ApoliiKioruK  calls 
OrchomenuR  nn  .Eolic  city,  althottgh  it  existed  lonf; 
belbre  this,  in  the  time  of  Ogyges,  under  the  name  of 
Atiiei».  (St^k.  Bys ,  a.  t).  'AftTva/.)  Thucydidea 
mentions  the  .ixl' li     ri^'in  of  tlic  13a'0tian.«i(TAu/-yrf  .  3, 

2.  — W  .  7,  57).  and  wc  »ee  from  Pausanias  (9,  22),  that 
the  l;in|Tunge  of  the  BoeotiaaBwaoiliOie.£olicthan  Do- 
ric The  name  of  Athamaa  may  be  trarf'rl  in  ih  t  of 
the  Atluunantion  field,  between  Mount  Acra;pluaum 
anrl  t!io  sea  {Vaiiaan.,  9,  24).  and  which  was  called  af- 
ter the  Athamantian  field,  in  the  primitive  u£olie  aet- 

tim^.^  where  Athtmao  had  Ulled  hb 

60 


j  Rocheile,  Col.  Or.,  voL  2,  p.  26,  c.tIIs  this  "  un  canton 
de  la  BfEOtie"  merely,  but  the  wordii  of  the  eiyinoio- 
gist  are  express :  iart  61  ircdiuf  iv  Qtaaakia  xa^ov- 
fuvri ' AAuMvrlot  dcd  td  ktibtt^  C.  r.  A.)  £v«»  TbebM 
itself,  boift  at  Oe  faet  of  O*  PheBnioian  aunratain  Cad- 
uiea,  would  seem,  from  the  ri  in  irk  of  the  scholiast  on 
Piudar  (iVm.,  S,  127),  and  {mai  tlic  analogy  between 
its  name  and  that  of  Ffadiiatie  Thebes,  to  have  he  CP 
an  iEolian  settlement     From  the  sons  of  Athamaa 
the  city  of  Schcenus  and  Mount  Ptoua  received  tU«ir 
appellations.    {Stcph.  Byz.,».  v-  l,xoivoi>c-^I'ausa.n., 
9,  23.)  The  name,  too,  of  the  ficraliaii  natioDai  god- 
deae,  the  Itoniaa  M hierva,  at  Oieheaaemte,  la,  moat 
probably,  not  to  be  dcrft  cxl  from  a  fabuloviK  hero  Itonus 
[Sleph.  Byz.,  s  V.  'Aor»r/.iydwv. — PttV4an.,  9,  34),  but 
from  the  city  of  Itonoa,  in  the  primitive  settlemeni^  <.'t 
the  .^rfilie  Bootiana.  A^plcdon  alao  was  temkd  by 
the  aame  MoSmom  who  hai  settled  in  Oicho&cmu. 
{Siqih.  fly:.,  !.  c.)    An  --riolic  colony,  according  to 
ApoUodorua  (1,  9,  4),  was  aliio  led  into  Phocis,  UMl^r 
Deion,  the  fifth  son  of  i£olus,  and  where  PhociiB«  A 
later  descendant  of  Sisyphus,  gave  his  name  to  the  race. 
{PauMn.,  2,  22.)    The  sixtii  son  of  «£o1ub.  called  by 
Heaiod  the  "lawless  Salmoneuii.  '  remained  for  a  lon^ 
time  in  Thessaly  {ApoUod.,  1,  9,  7,  and  8),  where  bis 
daughter  lyro  married  Gretteiw.  Ifia  departure  Iroaa 
thib  cfiuntry  coincides,  very  probably,  with  the  rxpul- 
>jion  of  Crethcus  from  the  priniiti\e  KCtlleniintK  ot  the 
Hellenes.    He  migrated  to  the  Peloponne^n,  :ttid  nt^^- 
tied  in  the  district  of  Elis,  whidi  mm  not,  aa  jet,  boon 
occupied  by  Phry  gian  colonists.    He  haUl  8alm«ne«, 
and  is  called  liy  Hesiod  the  "law!e*»i,*'  from  hxt^  at- 
tempt ta  imitate  Jove  while  hurhng  the  thunderbolt. 
( iServ.  ad  Vtrg.,  6,  685. )  Among  his  posterity  we  may 
name  Neleua,  who  founded  Pylos  in  the  adjacent  re- 
gion of  Meesenia  {ApoUod.,  1,  9,  9. — PevMit.,  4, 86>, 
imd  \h  Raid  to  ha\c  renewed,  in  conjundion  wiili  hiii 
brother  i^elias,  the  Olymuic  games.  {PauMan.,  5, 1.  8.) 
So  also  Pcriercs,  lung  of  Meoseltia,  is  made  a  ^n  of 
.£olus  {Heaiod,  Fragm.,  v.  Ih.^  Apdhd  .  1,  9,  8),  al- 
thou^fh  the  Spartans  claimed  lum  a»  a  descendant  of 
the  roy.al  line  of  Laconia,  and  a  son  of  C^nortas.  {Apol- 
iod.,  1,  9,  3.)    Besides  these  sons  of  Jbolus,  respect- 
ing whose  origin  the  ancient  mythographers  in  genei^ 
al  atjree,  and  who  -^prrrul  ^!  ;•  yKolic  rate  over  middle 
Greece,  there  are  also  mentioned,  as  sons  of  Alo- 
luK.   Cerapbus   {Demetrma    Supa.   ttf.   Strah.,  9, 
p.  438),  whoae  son  founded  OmMtthna,  on  the  Sir 
nna  PacaMraa  {8tq>h.  Byz., ».  e.  *\uJ^a6fi,  and  M»««d> 

nu8  orMacedo  [Htllanu  us  up.  Cctttf.  Porph  Tf  -rn  , 
2,  2 — EustatL  Oil  Dttrtiyt  Prnrf.'.,  r  427),  vhoBe 
descent  from  Thyia,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion,  is  alluded 
to  by  Hesiod  {tie*,  ap.  Conat.  Porph.  Tktm.,  2,  2). 
The  posterity  of  iEolas  spread  the  dominion  and  name 
of  the  .IJolic  race  Ktill  fartlnr.  .'l.itoluK.  wljo  \va« 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  court  of  hid  lather  Endymion 
(a  son-m-Uwr  ot  JBdttcut)  at  Elis,  retired  to  the  land  of 
the  Cnrelcs.  and  pave  nsnio  to  ^tolia  (Vul  Acnr- 
nania  )  His  uma  Pleuron  and  Calydon  founded  there 
two  cities,  called  after  them,  and  estabUsbed two  petty 
principdities.  {ApoUed.,  1,  7, 7.)  l^peaa,  another  ooa 
of  Endymion,  gave  to  the  Eleana  the  name  of  ETprt 
(Pdusan  ,  5,  1,  1),  while  Paon,  tlie  third  son.  Kcltlcd, 
with  his  ifk>ltan  followers,  on  the  battkii  of  the  Axiuo, 
and  gave  to  tho  ttnitad  race  of  JBolians  and  Pelaa^  m 
tluaqnaiterthenameof  Pwmiana.  the  Trojan  war, 
these  Pconians  fought  on  the  ^e  of  the  Trojans  (//cm. , 
//.,  2,  ;  whence  wo  may  infer,  fliat,  aUhctipli  the 
tribes  around  the  Axius  were  lieltenizcd,  jet  the  Pe- 
lasgic  population  still  retained  the  numerical  super krr- 
ity.  l>irri)i^T  this  time  Pelops  had  taken  pOKFPfrFinn  nf 
Pisa,  and  had  ilriven  the  Epei  from  Olympia.  {Patt- 
aan.,  5,  1,  1.)  FleuK,  how  ever,  the  sor^in-Iaw  of  Sn- 
^rndon,  had  received  the  kingdom  in  piaee  of  th«  ibgi> 
tfva  .ftohn,  and  ftom  hfaa  tho  Epd  war*  now  ealled 
EMt«»«eeaidtogla«hi.SaliftaiodaortQiling,  Palai 
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TAASKH.    (Cooipare  B(xkh,  Corp.  Jtuertpt.  Grac, 
AtL  J,  a.  tS.)   Among  the  aons  of  .'Ltolux  was  Lo- 
tm  (EuwuA  mi  Hom.  II.,  2,  r>31).  fmu  whom  the 
L:<r.  Oiuls,  on  the  borJora  of -Etolia.  are  suppoacil  to 
jte^tf  iitn^eJ  their  uauiu.    Tlie^i^uUc  branch  of  Sijiy- 
pimss  ia  CorioUi.  spread  itself  through  Ornvthion 
i&M.  mi  Mom^      3. 517,  ctL  VUlmt  ),  and  bu  son 
ntttm,  of«t  Fhoem  (P*iumu.,  8,  1),  a  nanw  fint  ^i* 
pl'i-il  t.j  the  cout»trv  snmntl  Delphi  and  Tithores.  Tlie 
iaajii  ut  ihe^  plocitf  wu;>  the  primitive  scttlemuiit  of 
FbocQs  (PoiwsR ,  3, 4),  while  Hiampolia  was  the  earl j 
caiaof  AfOmythioR.  i^Scki>LudIiliraf.,dMbfK*kih 
U  Pmuan.,  L  c.)  Tlw  fiatlm  MttOog  of  Fhodi  fa 
aacn^K-J  l>y  *oam  xa  another  Phociis,  wlu)  ia  said  to  have 
iai  au  JE^tkiic  ct^uny  to  this  quarter  from  the  island  of 
Xeioa    (Compare  Paustm.,  2, 29.— Id.,  10,  \.—Em- 
uLmd  U.,t,  9Sti,—Schol.  ad  ApU.  Rkod,  I.  507} 
XaMikSMhattt*  however,  oorrectly  remarks,  that  tlic 
munler  of  the  joung  rh<i<  id  by  Ti'iainon  ami  Pe- 
ktm  ewntiadicts  this  tnuiiUon.    ((V/.  dr.,  vol  v!,  p 
9C)    like -folic  branch  of  Crelhi-Ud  finally  spreail  it- 
sitf  tfanragh  Amj'tliaoii,  the  son  of  Crotheus,  over  Mos- 
•eoia  {Ap«iiod.f  I,  9,  11),  and  through  Mclampus  and 
Bias,  soos  of  Axnychaun,  C  "  r  \l:<!  territury  ufArgos, 
and  alsa  over  Acaruaiua,  through  Acarnan,  a  descend- 
ant of  Meiompus. — From  the  enumeration  thnttgh 
which  we  have  gone,  it  would  appear  that  the  HcUemc- 
j£olic  ctem,  before  the  Trojan  war,  was  spread,  in 
aatttnTi  tjrcot  I',  over  almost  all  Thcsttiily,  over  I'ii  ria, 
f— oil,  and  Athamania ;  in  Middle  Greece,  over  the 
■Mler  part  of  Baotia,  PlmaCt  Locris,  -Ctaliat  uaA 
Aeamaoia  :  in  southern  Greece,  or  the  Peioponnrsus, 
ever  \igom,        axid  Mensenia.   It  would  appoar.  aUo, 
that,  durine  this  period.  I^'legea,  Curetcii,  IVIaii^i,  Hj- 
aatca^aadXafallMB  iiccaue  iutenningled  with  the  Hel- 
l«(Be>JBefie  tfibaa,  and  that  a  dose  anion  w«s  formed 
!;■».•  -SL!.*  V*tween  the  latter  and  the  Ph  ;  nirian  '"aJ- 
iiia:>ui>  la  I'xx-oiu.    The  nU^ta  of  things  vs  iucu  has  hi'rti 
been  described,  continued  until  the  Trojan  war  and 
the  mhrnttgrnnt  invwioo  of  tbe  Peiomnmeniai  by  Um 
Doaanii,  pfodMid  aa  cftUf*  diMiM  «a£Bdn,a^ 
forth  uatuen'LiB  C'Aoim^  both  to  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern qoMUutf  a{  lli^  Kuikl.  Tor  some  account  of  these 
BovtrmenU,  cuosolt  the  following  arttdM:  Acktui, 
Mtim^  Dorttf  OrmcU,  HcUtnes,  and  igaia. 

region  of  Acta  Miikw,  dmrinif 
it»  fut^iio  uoai  the  .Et»liaii.-j  w';,;  hi  itleJ  lliere.  The 
JLotVia*  were  (lie  first  great  Lxxly  uf  Grecian  coIo< 
■mU  that  established  thwnarfvcs  in  Asia  Minor,  and, 
aol  Im^  afiax  tba  Tiy^a  war*  finindod  aat aial  towns 
OB  diAnstf  pmnta  of  the  Asiatie  eoaat,  from  Cjxicus 
to  the  nvfr  Hcr:nus.  ButU  v.  ir,  luurc  i  specially  in 
Lesbos,  which  ht^  a  right  to  W  cunaulered  as  the  seat 
of  their  pov«  i;r,  and  along  the  neighboQring  ihoivs  of 
the  Gulf  of  Eloa,  that  tbej  finally  concentrated  their 
principal  cities,  and  formed  a  federal  union,  called  the 
.£oUan  league,  com-iiting  of  Iwulve  states,  with  sever- 
al inferior  towns  to  the  number  of  thirty.  The  Mty 
liao  colouie*,  according  to  Strabo,  were  anterior  to  the 
Ionian  rol^raijotu  by  four  generations.  He  btatea,  ihat 
Orest^  hiul  lu[i»»elf  ilosiijncd  to  leadthn  firitt  ;  but  his 
death  pre^t-nting  the  execution  of  the  measure,  it  wai> 
MotaoMd  b>  lus  son  PonUuhUi  who  odvanood  with 
Ilia  fclawma  aa  lar  aa  Thraea.  Thia  moramnit  was 
contecDfictirT  with  the  return  of  the  HcrarriJre  into  tlic 
Pelopaiou^os,  and  most  probably  was  ucc4iAiotu-'d  by 
iL  AAer  the  decease  ofPenthilus,Archolaiu,  or  Eche- 
JatiM,  ilia  aoa.  ccoased  over  with  tha  colooiaa  into  the 
taaritofy  of  Cyneua,  and  aottlad  in  tba  vicinity  of 
I>a«cv]iuni  Gri»,  Jiia  yoiin^jrst  son,  subsequently 
•dTanc*^  wuh  a  d^ici/  hmeni  as  far  a<>  the  Grauiuus, 
and  not  long  after  cross-- J  over  tu  the  i^and  of  Lesbos 
mi  Utok  foaarwiaa  td  H,  ^oum  yaaia  aftar  thaie 
ww  iHa.  anouar  body  of  adventurers  crossed  over  from 
lx«  ri>,  ami  foufiJed C, ;.h  ::j  t  t'lcrtownsontheGuIf 
Liea.    They  also  touk  |K>iM>4:ii>>ion  of  Smyni^  which 
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became  one  uf  the  twelve  states  of  the  league.  But 
this  city  having  beeq  wrested  Aoat  theoi  by  the  lopi- 
ans,  the  nmnbw  waa  Widaoad  to  ataran  in  tiM  ttma  of 

Herodotus.  Tfi(^»;f,  ncfunlifi;:  to  tliat  historian  (! ,  149), 
were  Cyme,  i.arusa.  .Ni  onlkbos,  Teinnus,  Cilia,  No- 
liuni,  .Egiroessa,  Pitane,  .£g»83,  Myrina  and  Gry- 
naa.  .^iis  ejttoiid«d  in  the  interior  from  the  Jiaimua 
OB  the  aontli,  to  tha  Caieua,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
eorrectly,  as  far  as  the  country  around  Mount  Ido.  ( J;i 
the  cuiMt  It  reachetl  from  Cyme  to  Pitane.  All  the 
i£olian  dtics  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  had 
tbeix  own  conatitutioBa,  which  undaiwawi  nwiy  dian*  . 
gia.  An  attantpt  waa  frequently  mada  to  natofa  ^uiet, 
by  electini,'  arbitrary  rulcr«t,  with  the  title  of.,£sycuie< 
tie,  for  a  eertain  time,  even  for  life,  of  whom  PIttacus, 
i  n  My  t  ilene,  tlio  con  temporary  of  aippilO  and  A  Icousi.  la 
baat  known.  The  i£ouans,  in  common  with  the  oth- 
er Graak  eoloniea  of  Ana,  exccptint;  those  established 
in  thi  ;>Li:iil^.  lud  become  kuI  ,ri  t  lo  Cra'su>i  ,  l)Ut,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monan.h  by  Cy  rus,  they 
subiwittgd,  tkmg  with  many  of  the  islanders,  to  the  arms 
of  the  eonqoeror,  and  were  thanoefoith  annexed  to  the 
Persian  empire.  They  contributed  sixty  ships  to  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes.  Herodotus  observes  of  .l^olis,  that 
its  soil  was  more  fertile  than  th.it  of  loiua,tiut  the  cli- 
mate inferior  (1,  1  i'J)  In  the  tuna  of  Xanophon, 
-£olis  formed  part  of  the  >IelleHpuntine  satrapy  held  by 
Phamabaxus,  and  it  appears  to  have  comprised  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  country,  that  wa^  known  at  an 
earlier  period  by  the  nanw  of  TroM>  (HtU.,  3,  18.) 
Wrested  by  the  Romans  fram  AaliodMia,  it  was  an- 
ur-^vtl  In  t!i(  J  iiinnion.-*  of  Enmencs.  (£.»e.,^3.  J^J^,  A  '-  ) 
i  or  un  .ict  uunl  of  the  .llultc  movements  tu  Lesbos, 
consult  the  description  of  that  island,  t.  v.  Lesbos. 

.£oLiiK,  saven  island*,  aituate  off  tiio  northem  coaat 
of  Sicily,  and  to  the  waat  of  fitaly.  Aceonding  to  Mela 
(C.  7),  their  i:  ii:.<  :  were  Ltpara,  Ostrridrs,  Jlcraclea^ 
Didyittc,  Phanirusu,  Hicra,  and  Siru!iM}fle.  Pliny  (3, 
0)  and  Diodorus  (5,  7),  however,  give  them  as  follows : 
LtparOy  Jhdyme,  Fhtemau^t  imrs,  Strmgylt,  En- 
emm,  and  Bium^mtu.  Thty  am  tha  aana  with  Ho> 

mer'snioy^T"',  nr^  w.-n  ii  rin  f  islands."  (Od  ,  12.  (Iff, 
die  )  Other  names  lor  the  group  were  MepkasUadi4 
and  YukantA  Insula,  from  their  volcanic  character ; 
and  Lmaretit  tma  Li^paia,  tha  laigoft.  Tha  appalla* 
tiflo  of  JEtUm  waa  f^van  thaoilramtlim  liaving  feim- 
ed  the  fabled  domain  of  /Eolus,  god  or  ruler  of  the 
wind.  The  island  in  which  ho  resided  is  said  by  some 
to  have  bean  Lipara,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
anthawtiea  are  in  fafoor  at  Stiongyle.  the  modern 
Sttomhtili.  (Hmftu,  Eveftr*.  a4  JBm.,  1,  51.)  A  pat- 
sajre  in  Pliny  I  f  ''  nt  lins  the  q;eniie  of'the  whole 
fable  reK(K<cung  il^oIuK,  w  herein  it  is  Htated  that  the 
inllabitant.s  of  the  adjacent  islands  could  toll  from  the 
smoke  of  Stmngyla  wliat  winds  were  going  to  blow  ftir 
three  days  to  come.  (  Fid.  Liparo,  Strongyle,  and  JBo' 
lus.) 

..EoLiOEs,  a  patronymic  applied  to  various  individ- 
uab.  I.  Athainas,  son  of  /Eoluis.  ( C>e.,  Met.,  4,  511.) 
—  II.  Cephalus,  grandson  of  jilolus.  {Id.  ibtd.,  6, 
6S1  )— III.  Sisyphus,  son  of  .^olus.  {Id.  Hid.,  13. 26  ) 
— iV.  Ulysses,  to  whom  tliis  patronymic  appellaiion 
was  tfivcn,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  mother,  Anti- 
clea,  having  been  pregnant  by  Sisyphus,  son  of  ./Eolus, 
^v'lpn  she  married  Laertes.  {Virg.,  JEn  ,  G,  529,  and 
Hcync,  m  Var.  Led.,  ad  Ux..) — V.  Misenus,  the  trui 
peter  of  .lEneas,  called  ./Eolides,  figuratively,  from 
skill  in  Uowing  on  that  instinmaal.  Consntei  ttowevc  r, 
Heyne,  Baatt*.  «d  JSn.,  %  Itt. 

.EoLus,  1.  the  (?o<l  or  ruler  of  the  winds,  son  of  Hip- 
poliitt  and  Melanippe,  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  reign- 
ed over  the  .£olian  islands,  and  made  his  residence  at 
Straii0leittkenodcrn£from6o6.  (KuiiEoliw.}  Ho- 
mer wta  Um  ".£olaa  Hippotadea  (i.  «.,  aen  of  Hip* 
potas),  dear  to  the  i:ninortal  gods,"  from  whi 'li  ji.iss  i^o 
we  might  perhaps  jiutly  m&sxt  that  .£olu8  was  not. 
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properly  speaking,  himsolf  a  eod.  (Od  ,  10,  2  )  His 
island  waa  entirely  »urrourn1c3  by  a  wall  of  brasa,  and 
by  smooth  precipitous  rocks  ;  and  lu-rt'  ho  ihvclt  in 
ootittnual  joy  ajid  festivity,  with  bi»  wife  and  his  six 
loiii  and  M  mmy  daughton.  -  The  island  had  no  oth- 
er  tenants.  The  sons  and  daughters  wore  married  to 
each  other,  afler  the  fatdiion  set  by  Jupiler  (,HaU'  u  hai 
6  Zc#p  owfkcf  rfUpa,  Euttalh  ad  loc.),  and  arc  no- 
thing more  than  a  poetic  type  of  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year.  (Compare  BufhOk.  ad  toe.)  The  offiee  of 
dinctiiiL'  ^'li'  ruling  the  winds  had  been  conferred  on 
.Eoius  by  Jupiter  {Od.,  10,  21,  se^q. — Vtrg  ,  ^En.,  I, 
05) :  but  his  giett  pioleelnas  was  Juno  ( Vtrg.,  Mn., 
1.  7S.  scqq.),  which  accords  very  well  with  the  ideas 
of  the  carliiT  poets,  who  made  Juno  merely  a  type  of 
the  atmosphcrr,  the  inovonients  of  which  pro<i(irf  lln 
winds. — ^Ulyssef  came  in  the  courso  of  bis  wandcriugd 
to  the  islaiM  of  .Seloa,  and  was  hospUaMy  entertained 
there  for  an  entixe  month.  Onbisdenarturc,  herecriv- 
rd  from  ^oltts  all  the  winds  but  Zephyrus,  tied  up  in  a 
bag  of  ox-hide.  Zephyms  was  fevourable  for  his  passage 
homeward.  Buring  nine  days  and  nishta  the  ahipe  van 
merrily  before  the  wind:  on  the  tenth  ther  wore  with* 

in  sight  of  Ithar^n  ;  v.  hrn  T'lj-gsrs,  who  had  hitlirrto 
heiil  the  helm  himsrit,  fell  a.slt-cp  :  his  comradeti,  wlio 
fancied  that  ^folus  had^ivon  him  treasure  in  the  bag, 
opened  it :  the  winds  nished  out,  and  hunied  them 
back  to  .'Eolia.  Judging  from  what  had  befallen  them, 
ttiai  ihry  were  hated  by  the  gods,  the  ruler  of  the  winds 
d'ox o  tliera  with  reproaches  from  his  isle  {Kaghtlcy's 
M:iih(Hogy,  p.  240.) — ^The  name  vEoIue  has  \xen  de- 
rived from  oioAof,  '■'varymg"  "  untteady"  as  a  de- 
scriptive epithet  of  the  winds. — II.  A  son  of  Hellen, 
fallu  r  of  Sisyphus,  Cretheus.  and  .\thainas,  and  the 
mythic  Drogcnitor  of  the  great  iEolic  race. — III.  A 
eon  of  NepSme  and  the  nymph  Axne.  {Evutaih.  tti 
Od  .  10.  2  ) 

^'Lu.vKs  {aiuvtf),  or  .^ons,  a  term  occurring  fre- 
quently in  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. The  Gnostics  conceived  the  emanationa  fycm 
Ddty  to  be  dhrided  hilo  two  classes;  the  one  com- 
prehended all  those  substantial  powfrs  which  are  con- 
tained within  the  Divine  Essence,  and  which  completes 
the  infinite  plenitude  of  the  Divine  Nature :  the  other, 
•listing  extemaUy  with  lespeot  tothe  Uvine  Essence, 
and  indu^nffall  mite  and  unperftct  natures.  With- 
in ih.e  Divine  Et!  riii  i\  they,  w  ith  wonderful  ingenuity, 
imagined  a  long  stncs  of  emanative  principles,  to 
wh^  they  ascnbed  a  real  and  snbstantial  existence, 
connected  with  the  first  substance  as  a  branch  with 
its  root,  or  a  solar  ray  with  the  sun.  WTien  they  be- 
gan to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  this  sy.slem  in  the 
Greek  language,  these  Substantial  Powers,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  comprehended  within  (he  irJ^ptwo, 
or  Divine  Plenitude,  they  called  n^uve^,  JBctis.  (£»• 
/.(Mi's  Hittoryof  PkUosophy,  vol.  2,  p.  14%) 

^PRA,  or  iEpeia,  &  town  in  the  island  of  Cypnis. 
Vtd.  Soloe. 

.^rouZinrs,  an  engraver  on  pncions  stones,  who 

flourished  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  One  of  his 
gems,  with  the  head  of  Marcus  Auielius  Antoninus,  is 
still  extant.  {Brteci,  P.  1,  tat,  a— Sfffijp,  DieL  Art., 
a.  ».) 

^Jpfrws,  I.  king  of  Messenia,  and  son  of  Crc«- 
phontes.  His  father  and  his  two  hrother.s  were  pnt 
to  death  by  PolyphonleM,  who  usurped,  upon  this,  the 
throne  of  the  country.  .(Epytus,  however,  was  saved 
by  his  mother,  Merope,  who  had  been  compollrd  to 
marry  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  and  was  wnt  by 
her  to  the  court  of  her  father  Cypselus,  king  of  Arca- 
dia, to  be  there  brought  up.  On  attaining  to  manhood, 
hn  dew  PoljrplMmtes,  and  woovered  the  throne.  His 
descendants  were  called iEpjrtidfi'  (ApoHod  .  2,  s.  .">. 
— Het/iu,  ad  Apdlod.,  I.  c.}—U.  A  king  of  Arcadia, 
and  son  of  Eiatus.  He  was  killed,  in  hunting,  by  a 
mall  species  of  serpent,  called  o#.  (PatMsn.»8.4,4.) 


—  III.  A  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Hippothous,  artl 
contemporary*  with  Orestes,  son  ot  .\f,'amemnon.  who, 
in  oliedience  to  the  I)el[)hic  oracle,  migrated  into  Ar- 
cadia from  Mycene  during  this  monaich's  reign.  A^i-' 
ytns  ha%ing,  on  one  oecaalon,  boldly  entered  the  tent- 
pie  of  Neptune,  near  Mantinca,  which  no  mortal  \vi,u 
allowed  to  do,  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  of 
sight  by  a  sudden  eruption  of  salt  water  from  the  s.-i  n  c  - 
taujt  and  to  have  died  soon  after.  (Potfeca.,  8,  iO.> 
This  story,  if  true,  points  of  comae  to  some  artifice  <Mi 
the  part  of  the  priests  of  the  temple.  The  "Fait  wa- 
ter" was  probably  some  strong  acid.  (Compare  Sa/^ 
verte,  Scteneet  Occuites,  vol.  1,  eh.  IR.)— IV.  A  mon- 
arch who  ruled  in  the  southern  part  of  Arcadia,  and 
who  brought  up  Evadne,  daughter  of  Neptune  and  the 
I  ^conian  Fitane.  {PM.,  Of., «,  64.~4>Miptie  Biekk, 

ad  iac  ) 

jEql'i  oriEqvicuu,  a  people  of  Italy,  distingnlslied 
in  histon,-  for  their  cnrly  and  incessant  hostility  again  «t 
Home,  more  than  for  the  extent  of  their  territory  or 
their  numbers.  Livy  himself  (7,  12)  expresses  hSm 
suipiiset  that  a  nation,  apparently  so  snudl  and  insist 
ntfieant,  shonld  have  had  a  popolation  adequate  to  tiM 
calls  of  a  constant  and  harassing  warfare,  wliieli  it  car- 
ried on  against  the  city  of  Rome  for  so  many  yv&ra. 
But  it  is  plain,  from  the  narrow  limits  which  must  hm 
assigned  this  people,  that  their  contests  with  Koma 
cannot  be  viewed  m  the  light  of  a  regular  war,  hat  ns 
a  succession  of  marauding  expeditions,  made  by  thps« 
hardy  but  lawless  mountameers  on  Uie  territory  of  that 
ci^«and  whidt  could  only  bo  effectually  ehedicd  1^ 
the  most  entire  and  rigid  subjection.  (Liir.,  10,  1  ) 
The  ..Cqni  arc  to  Imj  placed  next  to  the  Sabinet*,  and 
between  tlicm  and  the  Marsi,  chiefly  in  the  upper  vad- 
Icy  of  the  Anio,  which  separated  them  from  the  i.atiiw. 
They  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  possessed  cmT 
forty  towns;  but  many  of  these  must  certainty  lifive 
been  little  more  than  villa^e^,  and  some  also  were 
subsequently  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Li»- 
tium.  The  only  cities  of  note,  which  all  geographeni 
agree  in  assigning  to  the  ^Equi,  are  Vaiia  and  Carso- 
oH,  on  the  Via  Valeria.  (Cratnn's  Arte.  Italy, \l<\  1 , 
p.  322.)  "  Almost  inseparable  firom  the  Volscians  in 
Koman  Htorj  ,"  observes  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hul ,  vol.  1, 
p.  5S,  Cambridge  lianal),  "we  find  the  .^qui  or 
.^Equiculi,  who  are  described  as  an  ancient  people, 
and  threatening  Rome.  They  are  bo  often  contbiind- 
cd  with  the  VohKiana,  that  the  fortress  on  the  Lake 
Fucinus,  which  the  Romsns  took  hi  the  year  of  the 
city  317,  may  with  probability  be  called  .<Equian  ;  and 
when  Livy  says  that  the  Volscian  wars  had  lasted  from 
the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  fat  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  he  connders  tlM  Volsdans  sndiEqui  n* 
one  people.**  TUs  lemaifc  of  INiebnhr's,  bowerer, 
admits  of  some  mmlificalion,  as  will  appear  from  w)iat 
precedes.  The  .£qui  and  Volsci  should  undoubtedly 
M  ks|t  Astinct,  thragh  nriginatittg  evident  Irom  the 
same  parent-race. 

./EqcisiklIi'm,  a  place  at  Rome,  in  the  Vicus  Ju^a- 
rius,  at  the  base  of  the  Capitollne  Hill,  where  onco 
had  stood  the  mansion  of  Spurius  Melius.  This  indi- 
vidual, having  aspired  to  sopreme  power,  vras  slain  by 
.\hala.  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  rinrinnn- 
tus,  and  his  dwelling  was  raxed  to  the  ground  H<  nw. 
according  to  Varro  (L.  L.,  4, 32),  the  e^rttolopy  of  the 
term  uC^uimeliuro,  "quod  solo  smieAi  sit  Mclu 
deoras.**  (Compare  Im.,  4,  16.)  Gieero  and  VaJe> 
rius  Maximus,  liowever,  assijjn  another,  but  less  cor- 
rect, derivation,  from  the  }ust  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment inflirte<l  upon  Melius  ("  ex  aqvo  seu  justo  sup- 
plicio  Mclii." — Comnilt  Cte.  fro  Dem.,  c  38,  and 
Val  Max  ,  6,  3). 

.l^fiiAf,  nn  nticient  ting  of  Cypnis,  who  Vmilt  lh«» 
temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos.  A  later  tradition  made 
this  temple  to  have  been  fiBondsd  by  Cinyias.  (T«etf., 
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ABun,  I.  dau^hti-r  of  Catrpuii,  kinrj  of  Clrcte,  and 
on  ill)-  lather's  side,  ot  Minoa.  She 
G^r^iene,  having  been  guilty  of  incon- 
wrn  dehveml  over»  their  father,  into  the 
hmAa  of  Niaplius  of  Eobtea,  to  be  conveyed  by  htm 
t»  iyrri^  Unus,  and  thi-ro  solil  into  slavery.  i\au- 
iHnraver,  mamed  Ctymene,  and  sold  merely 
w  parehaaed  by  Pliathencfl,  son  of 
.KtTT^-^.  ini  N.vijrxK  hy  biin  thi-  mothrr  of  Ajnmem- 
•^a  &ai  Mcn«laus.  Pustheues,  however,  dying  young, 
Airma.  his  father,  took  Aerope  to  wife,  an  J  brought  up 
AfHcKanon  and  MmkIw  a*  his  own  aona.  Aihropo 
«MiK>io«titlT  «M  aeduceJ  by  Thycstea,  brother  of 
-Vtiwis.  an  act  which  was  puiu-ihcd  so  horridly  hy  iho 
ia^Qred  duaband.  (  Vid.  Atn  us  and  Thycsti^H.)  Ac- 
COPfins  to  Mme  authoritu'!;.  Ai  rnpc  was  cast  into  the 
•oi  bjr'Atmoi.  (^ApUlod  ,  3. 3, 3.— Ifm  c4 Spollod., 
I  r  —Sc^.m  Bunp  ,  Oregf..  9t9.'-Bruntkad Sopk., 
A-  .  12S5  ) — U  Dau^^hu  r  of  Cepheus,  became  the 
•.lilMr  of  A«ropus  liy  ihe  gud  Mars.  She  died  iii 
pms  birth  to  her  oiFspring.    (Pmuan.,  8,  44.) 

ABaoPtr  s,  L  »on  of  Mars  and  Aerope.  ( Vid.  Aerope 
n  ) — TI  Son  of  Tcmenus,  who,  with  his  two  brothers, 
Eef.  .Vrgo».  ind  settK-d  m  Maci'doni.a,  iVnlicca.-*.  the 
yiMznfe<  of  the  three,  was  the  founder  of  the  M acc- 
dtwMnyalfine.  {Herod  ,  8, 137. — Compare  Thucud., 
1.  95,  srui  consoilt  ihf  article  Macothmia  )  —  III  A 
aia^  of  Macedoaia,  who  succoedt'd.  while  yet  an  in- 
fcvt  bis  &tber  Philip  the  First  Tht-  Illyrians  having 
Baie  a»  tuoad  into  Macedonia,  and  having  proved 
'III  xmiiA  aft  Ibat,  were  afterward  defeated  Dy  the 
Msrrdoniuis,  tho  inf  mt  kirir;  being  placed  in  his  cra- 
ifie  m  the  rear  uf  llicir  line.  {Jtuhit,  7,  2.) — IV. 
A  re^mt  of  Macedonia  during  the  minoiitf  ef  OvMtes, 
aai  eC  Aichelatts.  He  waned  the  aupieine  power, 
a^  Wid  ift  aix  ycwe,  fWm  409  B.C.  to  994  B  G  — 
V.  A  woTOtain  of  Ppini..;,  now  Mount  Trrhccshiui, 
the  "Vfilf  saeiently  called  Stcna  Am,  or  "  Gorj^e 
AoQs  '  On  one  of  the  precipices  of  this  mount- 
an  MaodilheteRaBofaiflMna.  {fiaamii  Ih^ku' 
1V«mI«,  veL  X  p.  fTt ) 

-Esicvs.  vxofyVurz  to  Ovid  f^fct  .  11,  762,  Mrqq  ), 
a  aoo  of  f^iaia  aod  Alexirrhoe,  who  at  an  early  age 
quoted  Ul  fiCbef'e  court  and  retired  to  rural  scenes. 
He  heeane  enamoared  of  the  nyni^di  HeMperia  ;  hut 
die  treated  his  suit  with  disdain,  and,  in  ondravourintj 
■r>  /a*  occasion  t'>  csnito  tnnn  him,  lost  her  lit'n  hv 
the  ^.nte  of  a  serpent.  .£sacus,  iu  despair,  throw 
himerlf  headlong  from  a  rock  into  the  tea:  mitTeth;|ra, 
pitrin*  '^i--  fitr.  *us|M'ndrd  his  fnl!,  and  rhanarrd  him 
iBlo  4  cijrmjmit. — A  djlfrrerit  account  iit  given  by 
ApoUodoruA.    According  to  this  writer,  -■Esacun  was 


of  Pnam,  by  his  fint  wife  Aiieba,  and  mar- 
iMAjleropt.wbo  ad  iwt  long  aiirvive  her  union  Willi 

Ittl  H" •  eriff  for  hor  loss  induced  him  to  put  an  eiid 
to  hia  4^i.ii»u;nce     .£sacus  was  endued  by  his  grand- 
mr^lker  Merope  with  the  gift  of  Prophecy ;  and  he 
taaaewaad  tUa  art  to  hit  brother  and  sister,  Helcnus 
and  Gbaaandra.   Prtiin.  having  divorced  Ariaba  that 
lie  might  rip  iu*-?  H»"aba,  and  tho  latter  liavin^ 
drtuaed  tkat  stkc  had  Ittwisyht  forth  a  blazing  torch, 
wbsrh  wrapped  in  fames  thi'  w  hole  citjr,  .fisacua  prc- 
dtakad  that  the  oApring  of  this  mamage  would  oc- 
oneMtte  dsrtiuction  of  his  family  and  country.  On 
this  sctovbL,  th**  mf.int  Paris,  iinmcdiately  after  hi.i 
birth.  Wi*  n  -.^r-*^  on  Mount  Ida.    {Aptdlod.^  3, 12, 6, 

^£«aK.  u  Etmri.in  word,  equimlent  to  the  T^-itin 
Dms-  (SuiiaiL.  I  u  Au^'  ,  97.)  The  lightiung,  having 
»tnj.k  n  *t  nuf  of  Augustas  at  Rome,  elTaccd  the  letter 
C  from  the  aasM  of  C^AK  on  the  pedestal.  The 
a^foi*  lieehnddM.  as  Cwaa  the  mailt  ofa  handled, 
ifld  .f7S\R  tho  ':Lfuc  33  Dfuf,  tho  emperor  had  only 
a  bvndred  d^js  spend  on  earth,  after  which  he 
«nU  he  taken  to  the  gods.  The  death  of  Augustus, 
)  thoaglft  to  ham  vmified  thia  pMMon. 


.  I  r.—J>,o  Cu.ss..  56,  29.)  CMauti  ^i  do 
hveti  the  Etnirian  term  ^ust  reJwrreU  to  fruni  the 
Greek  \laa,  ^'J'atc;"  miJhMum}n(Dclph.  Pkanieiz., 
c.  11)  from  the  Udirew,  oomparing  it  alao  with  the 
Arabic  (uartL,  **  to  create.**  Lanxi  (Saggio  di  Ling. 
E/ru.ir  ,  vol.  3,  p.  70S),  aft^cr  quoting  Casauliou's 
etymology,  suggests  the  Gruek  form  .oio<,  the  somo 
with  ^^eoi,  as  the  root.  The  Ati  (or,  more  correctly, 
..E»ir)  of  Scaiulinavian  mylhoIi>;/v  wilt  furnisli,  hnw- 
e%'er,  a  more  oin  iouH  and  satisfactory  ground  of  com- 
parison. The  ti  rm  A.s  is  equivalent  to  *' Dru*"  or 
"  God,"  and  the  plural  Soxm  i»  ifiatr, "  Gitdt,"  Hence 
Asff0fi^  or  .dM^jfSfdftbe  oU  northern  term  Ibr  **  Aea«- 
r«  "  It  is  curious  to  obsene  tfi  it  (U  '-.n  Coptie  like- 
wise hignities  "  God"  or  ^'Lora.  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  Greek  oa-io^,  "  Ao/y."  So,  alao*  the  ea|w 
licr  term  for  "  altar"  in  the  Latin  lanmiaga  waa  «ea. 
(TereM.  Seaur.,  p.  2252,  2258.)  In  Beroeoa,  more- 
over, the  gods  are  termed  /art ;  and  good  deities  or 
gtftuuses  were  cdled  by  the  ancient  Persians  Izcd. 
(Hfiillcr,  Etnuker,  vol.  2,  p.  81. — ^JCm»«,  5^«lem  der 
Indischcn  Mythen,  p.  228.) 
M»1*K.    Vid.  Supplement. 

,Es  \Rt  s,  a  river  of  Uruttiiini,  on  which  Crotona  was 
situate.  It  formed  a  haven,  which,  however  introm- 
modtoaa  compand  with  dioae  ofTaientum  and  13  run- 
disium,  was  lonix  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  this  city, 
as  we  arc  aimurcd  by  Polybiua  {Frag.,  10,  1).  The 
modem  name  ia  the  (Compaio  TAeomftie, 

/d.,  4, 17.)  . 

iEscufitBt.  I.  an  Athenian  phUoaopher,  of  mean  biith 

an<l  indigent  circumstances,  styled  the  Socmtic  {f> 
iiartKur)  for  distinction'  sake  from  tho  onitor  of  the 
same  name  mentioned  below.  He  flourished  during 
the  fourth  centaiy  B.C.,  and  obtained  inatroetion  ftaok 
Soentea,  who  honoured  his  ardent  teal  fbr  knowledge, 
an<l  held  him  in  high  estimation.  {Dtog.  Laert.,  2, 
00.  —  Senec,  de  Bene/.,  1,  8.)  When  Jischines  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  sage  for  the  porpose  of  boocMning 
his  disciple,  it  was  in  the  following  worda:  "  lam  poor, 
but  I  give  myself  up  entirely  to  you,  whidl  ia  all  Inave 
to  give  "  The  reply  of  .Socrates  was  characteristic. 
"  You  know  not  the  value  of  your  present."  After  the 
death  of  his  master,  he  endeavoured  to  better  his  woild> 
ly  condition,  and,  having  borrowed  a  sum  of  money, 
became  a  perfumer.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  did 
not  Hucceed  in  this  new  vocation  ;  and.  ni)t  paying  the 
interest  of  the  sum  he  had  borrowcnl,  he  was  sued  for 
the  deht.  Atlienieus  (13,  p.  611,  d)  has  pre^serviHl  for 
us  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Lvsins  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  which  he  handles  .I\],schines  with  considerable 
severity,  and  charges  him  with  never  paying  his  debts, 
with  defrauding  a  certain  individual  of  his  property, 
corrupting  hie  wife,  dee.  Not  being  aUe  to  live  any 
longer  at  .Xthens.  lie  Ijetook  himself  to  Sicily,  and 
sought  to  wm  the  favour  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  Ac- 
cording to  Lncian  {de  Paratit.  —  rd.  Bip.,  vol.  7.  p 
127),  he  aocompliahed  hia  object  by  reading  one  of  his 
dialognes,  entitled  MiltiadM,  to  the  tyrant,  who  Ifteral- 

!y  rewarded  liirn.  Plutarch  (Jf  Disrr.  amic.  et  (iilular 
— ed.  Rcuke,  vol.  6,  j)  iaforuis  us,  that  he  had 

been  ationgly  reconuucnded  to  Dionvaias  by  Plato,  in 
a  conversation  which  they  had  tograer  sttbeeqaeitt  to 
the  arrival  of  .^Eschines,  in  which  Klato  eomplMned  to 
( the  tyrant  of  his  ti   '1'  ■  ting  a  man  who  had  come  to 

I him  with  the  must  fncndly  intention,  that  of  improving 
him  hy  philosophy.  Tho  statement  of  Diogenes  Laei^ 
tiufl,  however,  is  directly  opposite  to  this,  for  he  in- 
forms us  that  .Machines  wa>»  Hiighted  by  Plato,  and  in- 
troduced to  the  prince  by  A  ri.<*tippus.  He  remained  in 
Sicily  till  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius,  and  then  return- 
ed to  Athens.  Here,  not  daring  to  become  a  public 
rival  of  Plato  or  Aristippus.  he  taught  philosophy  in 
private,  and  received  payment  for  his  instrtictions.  He 
also  oompoeed  orations  and  pleadings  for  others.  Be- 
aidaa  onlioDB  and  eptstlea,,4£sohinea  wrote  seven  So> 
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cratic  dialogues  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  mriKtcr.  on 
tetnpenuice,  moderation,  humanitv,  integrity,  and  oilier 
virtues.  Their  titles  were,  MiXr<a«%,  Ka/Jiac,  *A^<o- 
Xoc,  'AoirootOt  'AAjci£i«%»  TnXavyKt  and  'Pivuv. 
Of  these  none  temam.  we  have,  indrad,  thfw  dia- 
lotpjcs  extant,  which  go  under  tin-  name  of-'Esrlr  • 
but  the  first  and  second  arc  not  his,  and  ve*y  probaiiiy 
the  third  also  was  never  composed  by  him.  (metnert. 
Judicium  <U  qnibundam  ^(trraf trorum  retifUU*.— Com- 
ment. Soc.  GftcU.,  vol.  5,  p  45,  1788. — Fiseker,  ad 
/,  />wi.,  p.  23,  49,  107.  rr/  1786.)  Their  titles 
are ;  1.  Uepi  'A/»m/f,  el  6i6aKT6v.  "  Concerning  vir- 
tue, md  wnether  it  can  be  communicated  by  instruo* 
tion."  2.  'Epviiaf,  ^  trtpl  v^mtov.  "  Eryxias,  or 
concerning  riches."  '  3.  'A^ioxoc,  r)  Trrpl  j^qvutov. 
"  Axiorhus,  or  concerning  death."  This  la.st  is  attril>- 
uted  bjr  •OHM  to  Xenocmtca  of  Chalcedon,  and,  what 
makes  it  cxtiemely  probable  that  Xenoentei  wu  the 
author  of  the  piece,  is  the  oirrumstancc  of  its  cont.iiii- 
iiig  the  word  uXacTfivworpit^ti,  for  which  Pollux  citeii 
UwAxMehlH  of thb.«6iy  philosopher.  Diogenes  Laer- 
thta,  moreover,  ittfimna  that  Xenocrates  vnote  a 
voifc  on  death,  bat  the  manner  in  which  he  iqpeaks  of 
this  production  <1i>os  not  Rorni  tu  indicate  that  it  Im! 
the  form  of  a  dialogue.  A  letter,  ascribed  to  .tflschi- 
aes,  is,  in  like  manner,  euppooed  to  be  the  production 
of  another  writer,  .^schines  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived his  dialogues  from  Xanthippe,  the  wife  of  Soc- 
ratfs  ;  and  Dio^rnrs  I  .nrrtiuB  states  that  Aristippus, 
when  reading  them, called  out,  roOevaoi,  ?.if<T-ni,rai<Ta ; 

where  did  yott  get  these  from,  you  thief!"  Little 
reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  on  cither  of  these  ac- 
counts. The  three  dialogues  ascribed  to  .Tlschines 
are  found  in  the  old  editions  of  Plato,  sinrc  that  of . Vi- 
dua, 1619.  The  Axiocbiu  b  given  by  Wolf,  ia  the 
collection  entitled  Doetnna  rttit  wtenH  mc  fHxmen^, 
I^asil  ,  1.-77  and  l.'Wfi.  8vo.  Lc  CIcrc  first  pnWishcd 
the  so  dialogues  separately,  at  Amsterdam,  171 1 ,  in  8vo. 
HorriBUs  gave  a  new  edition  and  a  new  Latin  version 
at  Lcuwanle,  1718.  ia  8vo.  Fiaeher  published  four 
•dittona  alieeeeaivdy  at  Leipaie,  in  1768,  17G6,  1786, 
and  17H1.  fJvn.  The  last  contains  merely  the  text 
with  an  Index,  so  that  the  third  is  the  most  useful  to 
the  student.  Fischer's  edftlona  are  decidedly  the  beet. 
The  lotter  mentioned  abore  waa  poblished  by  Saminct, 
in  his  edition  of  the  letter*  of  ^Bschines  the  orator. — H. 
.\.n  .\thentan  orator,  bom  397  B.C.,  sixteen  years  be- 
fore i>t*ruo8thenes.  Aocordinir  to  th^  account  which 
-^Ischincs  gives  of  his  OWn  parrrit.njje,  his  father  was 
of  a  family  that  had  a  community  nf  altars  with  the  race 
of  the  Ktcohutads.  Having  lust  his  property  by  the 
calamities  of  war,  he  turned  his  attention,  as  the  non 
tells  us,  to  gymoaatic  exercises ;  bat,  being  subsequent- 
ly driven  out  b^  the  thirty  tyrants,  ho  retired  to  Asia, 
wlieri'  he  Ren  od  in  a  military  capacity,  nv<\  rrrraf  !v  ilis- 
tinguinhed  luiuself.  He  contributed  afterward  to  the 
restoration  of  the  popular  power  in  Athens.  One  of 
the  omtor'sbrollien  served  under  Iphicrates,  and  held 
a  oomraand  ferthrMyMim,  wtule  another,  the  youngest, 
was  sent  as  .-ind>asgrid<>r  from  tho  n  puMic  (o  the  king 
of  Persia.  Such  is  the  account  of  .I  '.sfhincs  himself 
{df.  malt  gexta  teg.,  p.  47  and  48,  td.  SttfK.y  That 
givonby  Damosthenee,  however,  in  his  oration  for  the 
eiDWB,  is  widely  different.  Accordine;  to  the  latter, 
the  father  of  .I^vhinfsi  was  ori^'iri.dlv  a  ^lri^e  to  .-i 
schoolmaster,  and  his  first  name  was  'i'romcs,  which, 
upon  gaining  his  free<lom,  he  changed  to  Atrometus,  in 
accordance  with  Athenian  usage.  His  mother  ■«  at 
first  named  EmpUsa.  an  appellation  which  Deiuostliencs 
informH  us  wa ;  tMven  to  hor  on  account  of  her  habits 
of  life,  she  being  a  common  courtesan.  This  name 
tvas  ofterwmnl  enmged  to  Glaueothea.  (Dtmottk . ,  de 
Corona,  p.  270.  nl.  Jirnf:/-  )  Thr  f^tntcment  of  De- 
mosthenes, coiuiug  ari  it  doe«  from  the  lips  of  a  rival, 
night  well  l>e  susperted  of  exaggeration ;  and  as  j£a- 
ehuMs  did  noi.reply  to  the  speech  of  hia  ofipaQenit,  wo 


know  nnt  how  he  might  liave  met  these  disgraceful 
charges.  If,  however,  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fcebh'  manner  in  which  he  replies  to  similar 
charges,  made  by  the  same  orator  on  a  difi'crent  occa* 
sion,  we  should  ho  l«d  to  suspect  that  they  wrre,  in 
some  degree,  based  upon  the  truth.  Nor.  irdf  cf?  i.o: 
it  probable,  that,  with  all  the  license  allowed  the  ancicitt 
orators,  Demosthenes  would  have  ventured  to  make 
such  aasoitioos  in  the  presenoe  of  tlio  AlbeniaD  peo> 
pie  if  unsupported  Ij  nets,  fividas  calls  mother 
of -TTschines  riXearpia,  a  retainer  to  the  female  jirit  st- 
hood  in  initiations.  Photius  (ijii)/ii>f  A.,  vol.  1,  p.  iiO, 
ed.  Bekker)  says,  that  she  was  Uptia,  **afrie»tess 
while  another  authority  {Lueian,  tn  Sotnn. — vol.  I,  ed. 
Btp.,  p.  13)  makes  her  to  have  been  rvfAiraviarpta.,  a 
kind  tif  minstrel  who  tx^at  the  tnhour  in  tlie  fe;ii-tsi  of 
Cybelo.  From  all  that  wc  can  Icam  of  the  early  life 
of  .Machines,  it  wouM  appear,  that,  after  having  aided 
Ids  father  in  the  niannpcnirnt  of  a  school,  he  became 
clerk  to  one  of  the  lower  cla.ss  lif  magistrates.  Tired 
of  this  station,  he  attached  himself  to  a  company  of  tra> 
gediaoB,  but  waa  intrusted  merely  with  third-rate  cbar- 
actera.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  oeeasion,  when  perron- 
MtinjT  CEnomaus,  lu'  chanced  to  I'all  upon  the  htapf ,  .n 
circumstance  which  occasioned  his  dti>graeeful  diAiuii>- 
sion  from  the  troop.  Hence  the  name  of  CEnomaus, 
which  Demosthenes,  m  ridicule»  asplies  to  him.  (Xlr* 
mo$th.y  de  Corima,  307,  td,  JuwKr.)  On  the  other 
hand,  .Eschines  himself  states,  that  from  early  !ifo  he 
followed  the  profession  of  .inns,  serv  ed  on  nmny  occa- 
sions with  distinction,  and  had  a  crown  decreed  him  by 
the  people  for  his  meritorious  exertions.  It  is  more 
than  prohdble  Jthat  .iEschines  here  selects  the  lairt-st 
parts  of  his  career,  anil  1  )eniOKtheiics,  on  the  contrary, 
whatever  was  calculated  to  bring  him  into  coatenapt. 
Snne  anelent  wnteia  make  him  to  have  heen'a  Aseiple 
of  Isorratcs  and  Plato,  but  others,  with  far  more  prnba- 
bility,  assign  him  Nature  alone  for  an  in8tructres«t,  an«l 
afhrm  that  the  public  tribunals  and  the  theatre  were  his 
only  places  of  initiatioa  into  the  precepts  of  the  oratori- 
cal art.  MmSt&Mm  must  have  possessed  strong  natu- 
ral talents  to  become  as  rminent  .is  he  did,  and  to  be 
able  to  contest  the  prize  of  eloquence  with  so  powerful 
a  competitor  as  Demosthenes.  It  was  a  long  time, 
however,  bcfbro  he  became  much  known  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  he  was  already  advanced  in  life  when  be 

commenced  takhig  part  in  the  politics  of  the  ilay. 
{Hfckfrchtt  *ur  in  re  r'  .vur  ie»  ouvra^es  d' Ksthint^ 
par  CAtilic  Vatry.  —  Mnn.  Acad,  dct  Inter.,  &e.,  TOl. 
14,  p.  87.)  When  .iEschines  be^ran  hi.x  pub'-r  rirpcr, 
the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  a  war  w  ith  l  a.  .{»  of 
Maceilon.    The  oratfir  Kliow  rd  himself  ;it  firbt  oiio  of 

the  most  violent  opposers  of  this  monarch,  and  pro- 
posed sending  ambassadors  throughout  Greece,  in  or- 
der to  ralt-e  vip  enemies  .'jiMinKt  Iiini.  He  himself  wrnt 
ia  this  c.aj»acity  lo  .\k'galc»|ioliB,  to  confer  with  the 
general  council  of  .\rcadi3.  WhSQ  Ibe  Athenians  sent 
tea  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace  whh  Philip,  who 
had  been  at  war  wHh  flwrn  on  a«eoont  of  Amphipolis, 

..l^hchines.  wlio  w.-is  tlii)Uj:ht  to  he  d(>\oted  to  the  j>ul»- 
lie  good,  was  one  of  the  numhi  r.  Demosthenes  was 
a  colleague  of  his  on  that  occasion,  and  wc  have  the  wt- 
prcss  testimony  of  the  latter  in  favour  of  the  pcrrrrt- 
ness  and  integrity  which  on  this  occa«ion  marke<l  the 
conduct  lif  his  rival.  A  chanpr,  however,  soon  look 
place.  iEschines,  on  his  return,  after  having  at  first 
strenuously  opposed  the  projected  peaee.  on  toe  mcii- 
ro«.v  -  -i  ratnestly  advised  it.  The  gold  of  Macrdon  h.nci, 
w  uhont  doiil't,  brou  inptnimcnt.-i!  in  producing  this  rev- 
olution in  his  sentiments,  and  w  c  find  him  ever  after- 
ward a  warm  partisan  of  Philip's,  and  blindly  second- 
ing all  his  rininitioiiii  designs.  From  this  period  i£a- 
chines  and  T^'  n  --'hcncft  lirc.unc  open  rntajronistB. 
The  latter,  in  concert  with  Timarchus,  having  medi- 
tated an  impeachment  of  his  rival  for  hi*  eonduet  on 
amtharofflMssytWhen  he  and  four  coUei^espuipctM- 
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If  tt-^Au'  QMi*  in  Macedonia,  xvhii*  I'tiilip  was  prj«e- 
tK3^  luf  eooqwato  in  Thrai-.'.  .D3<-:a.ii-o  anticipated 
r5  -  acack  by  «a  aecuMtion  oi  Tmiarciiti«  Itiinself.  and 
^.-1.1  iritik  ao  much  energy ,  that  Uiu  latter  either  hang 
elfin  dc*pair.  or,  aci:oriliny  to  .iiio'Iicr  authority, 
' ,  and  deprived  of  bis  righU  as  a  citiien. 
,  however^  not  inlbudated  hj  the  blow, 
r--  fVr-pJ  his  ori^tii]  charge  against  -Esohinos,  and, 
aec^cdifi^  ikt  Pbfutiu«  {BtUutth.,  vol.  1,  p.  20,  ed.  lick- 
came  m>  near  accompliahing  the  object  he  had  in 
hvmal  waa  on^  aanwd  bj  tha  actita  inter- 
§mtmt  af  a  waakhj  dlitaii  naiiwd  Ealwlua.  an  open 
tm~ss  of  Pcaio«tbenes,and  by  th<  ju  l-cs  rising  from 
theft  wtatM  betbn  the  accusation  w    I  n  aght  to  a  close. 
AAer  oaa^  subaeqaent  collision;),  .EschinM  Wif  tom- 
yals4 10  yisid  to  Um  path<Aiain  and  eloqaanea  of  his 
srfrejMrr    Tkeir  most  fiuaons  controversy  wta  that 
which  rnated  to  the  crmcn.    A  little  aAer  tho  battle 
of  CbuMMM,  Demoatbenes  was  commissioned  to  rc- 
psirth*  fcilifii  aliiiiia  of  Athens.  He  expended,  in  the 
Derformuice  of  this  ta»k,  thirtem  lalpnt>s,  tfn  of  which 
at  wealed  from  tb«  public  trcanar) ,  while  the  rcin.iiii- 
ur.^      0  ACTv  generously  irivoii  from  his  own  private 
As  a  maik  of  public  ontititde  for  this  act  of 
r.  Oteak^Mm  prapoaaJte  the  people  to  deone 
»  -r  ^  .1  nf  guli*  to  the  orator.  .Biwhines  immediately 
ptckrred     itiifi«%rhment  asfain.st  Ctoiiiphon,  alleging 
that  sich  a  drcre«>  was  an  intViiigeinent  of  the  estab- 
iiM  lam  otf'Uw  rapobliCy  fiuco  I^aiostfaaiiea  atill  held 
mmt^Mm  ofieeo,  and  hjaaocoontahad  not  therefore 
1  and  h<?sjil«'^,  since  he  was  not  such  a  friend 

to      oat^  as  Cteatphan  had  represented  him  to  be, 
who  bjtd,  ttanftra,  put  upon  record  doctunenta  of  a 
fatse  aai  aMMDOOtta  cnanictcr.  Demoathcne8,on  whom 
the  itaaA  was  virtoatlj  made,  appeared  in  defence  of 
tV      VA*,!     This?  cflobrrUrJ  cause,  after  hnvinif  been 
4d«ycd  tm  socoe  time  in  consc^uenoe  of  llic  troubK"; 
iftsiabid  on  the  death  of  PhS^^rao  at  last  broii:rht 
to  a  hearing.  Atnlity  and  cloqaenoe  was  dit<played  on 
both  sidc«,  bot  the  palm  was  won  by  Doiiostiieiie.s  ; 
and  his  ^^        mi  tuund  fjuilty  of  having;  brought  an 
uniuai  amisatioo,  waa  obli^d  to  undergo  the  punish- 
mrnt  be  had  fBtaidad  IbrClasinhon,  ana  waa  banished 
frac.t  ii*  coaniTT     It  ia  stated  by  Pliotlus  {Riblioth  , 
vef.     p         id.  Bikkcr^,  that  ^ilschiaud,  when  he 
kA  .VihPBs.  was  fialiowed  and  assisted  by  Dcmosthc- 


Baa«aadlhat,«pan  the  latter  a  offiering  him  cooaolation, 
U  nfBed.   HoNr  alntt  I  be  abb  to  hear  ny  etOo 

tratr,  s  rrr,  In  which  I  leave  behind  roe  enemies  more 
reoexidjkii  lii^n  it  i«  poasibla  to  find  friends  in  any  other!" 
Phitairh,  however,  OMkiMO  this  very  answer  to  De- 
■eatlMMa,  when  hia  opponents  made  a  similar  offer  to 
hbm  aa  hm  waa  departing  from  Athens  into  exile.  JEb- 
diiaes  r--:Ireil  to  .\&ia  with  the  intention  of  presenting 
hiiDjelf  belore  Alexander  ,  but  the  death  of  that  mon- 
aeeh  caaipkBad  bun  to  chanj^  his  views,  and  take  up 
kia  tesiience  at  Rhodes.    Here  ho  opened  a  scliool  of 
eloqaeoce,  and  commenced  his  lectures  by  rerulin;;  the 
twooratinns  which  h.-ul  been  the  occasion  of  his  banish- 
Meat.    Uis  heaien  loudly  spplaodod  his  own  speech ; 
i«  •hM  be  caaa  to  that  of  Demoethenee.  Ihey  were 
thrswn  into  trar^porf?  of  .admiration.    "  What  would 
yea  K^.T  e  iciumcJ  .^Eschines,  according  to  the 

C't:i:j,-.  a<:r.:)unt,  "  had  you  heard  Detnostbenca  him- 
self proanaace  tbia  oiation !"   The  ataiement  of  Pho- 
tiaa,  hMeser,  ia  dUbrant  franflus,  atdeertmnlv  more 
probata    TV  auditors  of  ^lEschines  at  Hho<feg  ex- 
pres»4.--i,  ^  iia  iaf«>rms  us,  their  surprise  that  a  man  of 
ao  much  ability  shovld  have  been  overcome  by  De- 
■tortJames,  "  Had  you  heard  that  vnld  beast  {rov  -S^ 
piam  iKthm)."  exclaimed  .£schines.  "  you  would  have 
eeaaed  to  be  ai  a  |om  on  tliis  head"  {el  t/Koveart  tov 
^fl^Vnr  ixcLVfo  on  u»  vfiiy  nti  ro  jfiropTiro.    Phot , 
AiitatA.,  vol.  1,  p  30.  ed.  BrkkrT).    He  subsequently 
tnn ^ffn"":/       school  from  Ithodcs  to  '''nmoq.  '.vhrre 
k  dsn/  at  Ui£  sfs  of  75  years.    We  have  oaly  three 


orations  of  ^Eschines,  and  it  would  aeem  that  these 
were  his  sole  remaining  ]>roduction8,ovm  al  an  eai!^ 

period,  since  Pbotius  states  that  it  was  customary  to 
designate  these  speeches  by  the  name  of  "  the  Graces 
of  .iJuchines  "  The  most  celebrated  of  these  ha- 
j  rangues  is  the  one  ostensibly  directed  against  Ctcsi- 
^phon,  but  in  reality  againat  Demosthenes.  It  is  re> 
I  markable  for  order,  clearness,  and  precision,  and  was 
fidectcd  by  Cicero  to  be  translated  into  Latin. — The 
Abbe  Barthelemy  makcH  the  eloquence  of  ..£schines  to 
be  dUatinguiahed  bj  a  bappy  flow  of  worda,  hjt  an  abun^ 
dance  anil  eleanieaa  oflkbaa,  ahd  by  an  air  of  great 
eaiic,  which  arose  less  from  art  than  n.iture.  The  an- 
cient writers  appear  to  agree  in  this,  that  the  niaiuier 
of  .i£schincs  is  softer,  more  insinuating,  and  more  del> 
icate  than  that  of  Demosthenea,  Imt  ^at  the  latter  is 
more  grave,  forcible,  and  convincing.  Tlie  one  has 
more  of  address,  and  the  other  ruorc  of  stren^'th  and 
energy.  The  one  endeavours  to  steal,  the  other  to 
foree,  the  aaaent  of  his  auditors.  In  the  harmony  and 
elegance,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  their  lan>ruage, 
both  are  deserving  of  hiph  commendation,  but  the  fig- 
ures of  the  one  are  finer,  of  the  other  bolder.  In  De- 
mosthenes we  see  a  more  sustained  effort,  in  .<£scfai- 
n«r  vivid,  though  momentary,  flaabea  of  oratory. — ^Bo- 
sides  the  Bpeeches  above  mentioned,  twelve  epistles 
arc  attributed  to  .Cschincs,  which  bo  is  Bup]>o»cd  to 
have  written  from  Rhodes.  Pbotius  makes  the  num- 
ber only  nine,  and  atatea  that  tliey  were  called,  from 
tUa  droomatenee,  the  Mtiaea  of  JBaehtnes.  One  of 
the  best  editions  o*'  /T> -bines  is  that  of  Wolf,  ron- 
taiuins  aliK>  the  orations  ol  DctiMstbenes.  It  was  first 
printed  at  Basle  by  Oporinus,  aftcrwud  at  the  same 
place  in  1&19  and  1572,  at  Venics  in  IfiW,  and  ai 
Frankfort  in  1 604.  The  orations  of^Sadiinea  are  alao 
cont.iined  in  Reiske's  excellent  edition  of  the  Creek 
Orators,  Lips.,  1770,  ice,  12  vols.  8vo,  and  in  the  val- 
uable London  edition,  recently  published,  of  the  works 
of  Demosthenes  and  ..Eschines,  10  vols.  8tro,  1827.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  edition  of  Foulkcs  and  Friend, 
Oxon  .  1690,  8vo,  and  that  of  Stock,  DuUin.  1769,1 
vols.  8vo.  Hieso  last  two  editions,  however,  contain 
merely  the  oiationa  of  iEschinea  and  Demosthenes  re> 
KprrfiriL:  till-  rrti-.vTi  The  epistles  wore  published  sep- 
aralely  t>y  Sanmict,  Li^a.,  1771,  Svo. — III.  The  au- 
thor of  a  harangue  entitled  Deliacay  which  some  have 
attcihatod  to  ttM  orator  ^achinea.  (fiiog.  LaerQ-^ 
TV.  An  Ana^an,  a  diadple  of laoerales.  (/</.)— V.  A 
Mytilcncan,  aumamed  the  scourge  of  orators, /i^rooo- 
fiucrt^.  (Id.) — VI.  A  native  of  NeapoUs,  and  member 
of  the  Academic  sect,  about  B.C.  109.  —  VII.  A  na- 
tive of  Miletus,  and  orator,  whoso  style  of  spedtin|(  is 
reprrfient  ed  by  Cicero  as  of  the  florid  and  Asiatie  fand. 
(fV  ,  H''!!  ,  [' 95  )— VIII.  An  Athenian  physici.in  who 
cured  the  (juinsy,  affections  of  the  palate,  cancers,  »Scc., 
by  employm^  the  cinders  of  excrements.  (P/in.,  28, 4.) 
— IX.  .\  dislinrnii«h<  rl  indivi<lual  among  Uie  Erctrians, 
who  disclosed  to  liie  Athenians  the  treacherous  designs 
of  some  <if  his  countrymen,  when  the  former  had  march- 
ed to  their  aid  against  the  Persians.   {Herod.,  6, 100.) 

iEeeaitToir,  I.  a  Mytilcncan  poet,  intimate  with 
Aristotle.  He  aecomnanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic 
expedititiu.  Consult  t'o,MJMi',  de  Pott.  Crac. — II.  An 
Iambic  poet  of  S.imos.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athcncos 
(7,  S96,  e,  and  8,  335.  <r),  and  also  fay  Tietsea,  in  his 
scholia  on  Lycophron  {v.  688-9).  Some  of  Us  verses 
are  preserved  by  Athenarus  and  in  the  Antholo^. 
(Compare  Jacobs,  ad  ArUhoL,  vol.  I,  part  1,  p.  3^.) 
— ^III.  A  physician,  preceptor  to  Galsn.  (VuL  8^ 
plement. ) — IV.  A  Greek  vrriter.  who  composed  a  woot 
on  husbandry,  Ac,  which  is  cited  by  PImy,  and  als» 
by  Varro.  R.  R  ,  L  \. 

.^scHVLue,  I.  a  celebrated  tragic  writer,  son  of  En- 
phorion,  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  F.leusis  in  .Attica, 
in  the  f  nrth  year  of  the  sixty-third  Olympiad.  B.C. 
525.    (Cumpare  VU,  Anonym,  given  in  StanUy^s  ed.. 
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and      Arundel  Marbles.)    Pausania*  (1, 14)  reeordii 

a  litory  of  his  boyhood,  profosHc-dly  on  the  authority  of 
the  poet  htnuclf,  that,  hav^in^'  failm  asleep  while  watch- 
ing ihe  clusters  of  grapcK  in  a  vineyard,  Bacchus  ap- 
poaicd  to  hiiU|  uul  baJa  hi^  turn  his  attentioa  to  ttofoe 
.composition.  Thn  acooont,  if  tnM,  ihews  tihat  mt 
mind  was,  nt  a  vpiy  early  period,  enthusiastically, 
struck  with  ttie  cxtiibilions  of  tlie  infant  drama.  An 
impression  like  this,  acting  uDon  his  fervid  imagination, 
would  naturally  produce  itica  a  dream  aa  ia  dMcribed. 
To  thia  aame- origin  nuiit,  no  doubt,  be  traced  the 
common  account  relative  to  .^fschylus,  that  he  was 
accustometi  to  write  under  the  influence  of  wine  ;  and 
in  confirmation  of  which  Lucian  {Demosth.  Enrom. — 
tiL  Btp.—yiA.  9,  p.  144)  citcri  tho  authority  of  Callis- 
tiienes,  and  Athcncus  (10,  33)  that  of  Chameleon. 
The  inspiration  of  Bacchus,  in  such  a  case,  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  tcuc  inspiration  of  poetry. 
{Mohmke,  Litt.  der  Gr.  und  Rom.,  vol.  1,  ».  369.) 
At  the  hgc  of  twenty-five,  .Eschylns  insido  his  first 
public  attempt  at;  a  tragic  author,  in  the,70lh  Olympiad, 
B.C.  ^'J-J  {Snid.  tri  Mnx  — Clinton's  Fasti  Hellen- 
iei,  p.  21,  ided.)  The  next  notice  which  we  have  of 
bhrn  ia  in  the  third  of  the  78d  Olympiad,  B.C.  490, 
when,  alonp  with  his  two  celebrated  brothers  Cynsgi- 
ms  and  Atmnias,  he  was  graced  at  Marathon  with  the 
praises  duo  to  pre-eminent  bravery,  being  then  in  his 
36th  year,  (ifanii.  iirvnd..  No.  49. —  Vit.  Anonvm.) 
Six  yean  after  that  memorable  battle,  ho  gained  his 
first  tragic  victory.  Four  years  aOer  thin  wa«  fought 
tlic  battle  of  Salamis,  in  wliich  /Eschylu.s  took  part 
with  his  brother  Aminias,  to  whose  extraordinary  valour 
the  dpurreia  were  decreed.  (Herod.,  8,  93. — JSlian, 
Var.  Hist.,  5,  19  )  In  the  followin$r  year  he  served  in 
the  Athenian  troops  at  Platsa  1  Ci^dit  years  afterward 
(ArgumcrU.  ad  Prr«.)  he  gained  the  prize  with  a  te- 
tralogy, composed  of  tho  Persct,  the  Pkmeus,  Ihe 
Claticus  Pvtmcnsui,  and  the  Prometheus  Ignifer,  a 
satyric  drama  (or,  to  pivc  their  Greek  titles,  the  O'/^- 
cai,  ^ivr{r.  V'/.aiKor  llomn'f,  and  WpofiT)Ocv(  m>pyt'>- 
poc).  The  latter  part  of  the  poet's  lite  ia  iuTolved  in 
Binch  obscurity.  (Compare  mamfidd,  ad  Pert.  Praf. , 
p.xxii  — ad  .ir(r.inAffamem.,p.xix  rlxx — Bockk, 
de  Grtic.  Trag.  Pnnetp.,  c.  4,  seqq.)  That  he  quitted 
Athens  and  died  in  Sicily,  is  agreed  on  aU  bands,  but 
the  time  and  cauae  of  hia  departure  an  pointa  of 
doubt  and  eonjeeture.  It  aeema  that  .^aehyhiB  had 
laid  himself  open  to  a  char^'c  of  profanation,  by  too 
boldly  introducing  on  the  t-tayo  soniethinfj  connected 
with  tho  mysteries.  Acconling  to  ('lemons  Alexan- 
drinus,  ho  was  tried  and  acquitted  of  the  charge  (h 
'Apt'it^  fl-JjV  Kpi0cl(,  oOtu^  u^eiaGij,  i:Ti6eiia^,  avrbv 
fu/  fie/JVT}fitVf>i  — Cirm  Alex,  Strom,  2.)  The  more 
romantic  narrative  of  ii^iiau  (  Var.  Hist.,  6, 19)  informs 
us,  that  the  Athenians  stood  ready  to  stone  him  to 
death,  when  liis  Iirolfier  .AminiaK,  who  interceded  fiir 
him,  dexterously  dropped  his  robe  and  tho  wed  the  sttmip 
of  his  own  arm  Inst  at  the  battle  of  Salatnis.  This  act  of 
fraternal  afTectiou  and  oreaence  of  mind  bad  the.deaired 
eftet  on  the  qukk  ana  impolaive  temper  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  wffschylus  was  pardoned.  But  the  |)eril 
which  he  had  encountered,  the  dr«.>ad  of  a  muUiludo 
ever  merciless  in  their  superstitions,  indignation  at  the 
treatment  which  he  had  received,  joined,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, to  leelinge  of  vexation  and  jealousy  at  witnessing 
the  preference  occasionaUy  given  to  young  and  ai^pi- 
ring  rivals,  were  motives  suiBciently  powerful  to  induce 
the  proad-spirited  poet  to  abandon  his  native  city,  and 
Bcek  a  retreat  in  the  court  of  the  munificent  and  Ute- 
rarv  Hicro,  prince  of  .*^vracuse.  ( Vu.  Anonym. — 
Pfiuf^^m  .  1.  2  —Pha  .  di'EiiL.  ()p.,  vol.  8,  p.  885,  cd. 
Retake. )  This  must  have  been  before  the  aecond  year 
of  the  7ath  Olympiad,  B.C.  4fl7,  for  in  that  year  lUero 
died  Tho  author  of  the  anonymous  life  of  .f^schylus, 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  mentions,  among  other 
luaaoiBfiir  hiavQlnntaiyhawahnMnt^avietoiy  Stained 
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over  him  by  Simonides,  in  an  alagiac  contctit ;  n:.d 
what  is  more  probable,  the  success  of  Sophocles,  tv  ItO 
carried  off  from  him  the  tragic  prize,  according  to  tli« 

common  account,  in  the  78th  Olympiad,  B  (!.  468. 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Gimon,  confirms  the  latter 
statement    If  so,  .^achvlus  could  not  have  been  mova 
lhau  a  year  in  Sicily  before  Micro's  death    Tlie  com- 
mon account,  relative  to  the  cause  which  drove  the  poet 
from  his  country,  is  groundcnl  upon  an  obscure  allusion 
in  Ariatatle'a£tbica,  explained  b^  Clemens  Alcxandrt- 
nua  and  JEJ^m.    In  Sicily,  il,iichylus  composed  m 
drama,  entitled  JFAna,  to  irr.-itify  his  royal  host,  who 
had  recently  founded  a  city  uf  lluit  name.    During  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  re- 
turned to  Athens.   If  be  did  not,  those  pieeea  of  hia» 
which  were  composed  in  the  interval,  mignt  be  exhibit^ 
cd  on  the  .\thenian  stage  under  the  care  of  some  friend 
or  relation,  as  was  not  unfrcquently  the  case.  Among 
these  dramaa  was  the  Orostcan  tetralogy  {Argument, 
ad  Agamem. — Schol  ad  Anstnph  ,  Run  ,  115.5),  which 
won  the  prize  in  the  tsecuud  year  of  the  eOtli  Ulympiatl, 
B.C.  4Sw,  two  yeans  before  his  death.    At  any  rate, 
his  residence  in  Sicily  must  luve  been  of  considerable 
length,  aa  it  was  aumetent  to  affect  the  purity  of  him 
laiit,'ii.ijTe     Wi-  arc  told  by  Athenieus,  that  many  Si- 
cilian wuiJii  are  tu  be  tcMwd  in  bis  later  plays.  .Ra- 
cily lus  certainly  has  aoaaa  finnis  mhia  cztaiit 
dramas :  thus  irtdupato^,  ireiatxfiiot,  ircSdopot,  piua- 
auv,  fui,  6cc.,  for  fierapaioi,  fieraixiuoi,  fierit^poif 
/leii^uv,  /ii/Tep,  6cc     (Comp.  Blofnfulil,  Prom.  Vine/., 
277,  Gloss.,  aiid  BStkk.  dt  Trac  Gra-r..  c  5.)  The 
poet  died  at  Gela,  in  the  GUth  year  of  his  ago,  in  tlie 
Slst  Olympiad,  B.  C.  456.    His  death,  if  the  common 
accounts  be  true,  was  of  a  most  singular  nature.  Sit- 
tintr  niotionless,  in  .silence  and  niedit.ition,  in  the  firMs, 
liie  head,  now  bald,  was  mistaken  for  a  stone  by  an 
eagle,  which  happened  to  be  (lying  over  him  with  a 
tortoiwe  in  lirr  rhi^-,  f=    The  bird  dropped  the  tortoise  to 
break  the  fihetl ;  and  tiic  pott  was  lulled  by  the  blow. 
It  \n  more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  statement 
is  purely  fabulous,  and  that  it  waa  invmted  in  order  to 
meet  a  supposed  prophecy,  that  he  would  teeeive  his 
death  from  on  hign.    The  Gcloans,  to  show  tin  ir  re- 
spect for  so  illuatrious  a  sojourner,  interred  bun  with 
much  pomp  indiaptibBecanatciy. — .£schvlus  is  auid 
to  have  oompoaBd  aavunl^  dmnaa,  of  whica  fiv«  wexe 
satyric,  and  to  have  been  thirteen  timea  victor,   ^le  - 
account  i  f  P  :'<i.sanias,  however,  would  almost  implv  a 
larger  proportion  of  satyric  dramas.    In  fact,  conaid- 
erable  discrepance  exists  respecting  tho  number  ef 
plays  .ascribed  to  ./Eschylus.   Only  seven  of  his  trage- 
dies remain,  together  with  fragments  of  others  pre- 
aerved  in  tlie  citations  of  the  urammariaiif:,  and  two 
cpi^rama  in  the  Anthoio^.    The  titles  of  the  dranuui 
which  have  reached  us  arc  aa  fblkrara :  1.  Upofa/BeOc 
i^t  fSfiuTT}^  {Prometheus  Vinctns).    2.  'Em')  trrl  Ojf/Irif 
(iicpicm  contra  Thebas).    3.   Uti/cai  {Persa).  4. 
'Ayufufivuv  (Agamemnon).    5.  Xorji^poi  (Choephi^ 
ret).   6.  Eiiftivtdet  {Eununide$).   7.  'Uirtdeg  (<Sii»- 
pliees).    A  abort  aeoount  of  each  of  theae  vHIl  be 
^'iven  tow  ards  tlie  close  of  the  present  article.  This 
great  dramatist  w  a.4  the  author  of  the  Jiflh  form  of 
tragedy.   (Fui.  The.-itrum.)    He  added  a  second  aotor 
to  the  locutor  of  Thespis  and  Phrrnichus,  and  thus  in- 
troduced the  dialogue.    Ho  abridged  the  immoderate 
lenjri  b  of  the  choral  odes,  making;  them  more  subservient 
to  the  main  interest  of  the  plot,  and  expanded  the  short 
epiaodea  into  scenea  of  ocMnpetent  extent.   To  these 
improvements  in  the  economy  of  the  drama,  he  added 
tho  decorations  of  art  in  its  e.xhiliition      A  re;:ular 
stage  (Vxtruv.,  Praf.,lib  7),  with  appropriate  Rcnery, 
was  erected ;  the  actora  were  furnished  with  becoming 
dreaaee,  and  nuaed  to  the  atatuxe  of  the  heraea 
sentetl  by  the  thick-soled  cothurnus  (Horct.,  Fp  ad 
Pis.,  2t^0) ;  while  the  iace  was  brought  to  the  heroic 
caat  by  a  maak  of  piro|Wfftioi)ate  mm  «i»d  atimgiyw 
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alM  M  «oiilrif«d  as  to 

gzrr  :«7««T  and  dicdnctiMn  to  tlie  Toioe.  He  paid 
gTTdT  jij-ntii>n  to  t'lc  (  horal  Janccs,  <ind  invented  sev- 
^^yiJii  ihnnrt  himaelf.  Among  his  other  iinprove- 
ntfi  ii  mm^tutd  IIm  intixMluction  of  a  practice, 
rL  -  h  ^Sseqwal|^  hicune  established  as  a  fixed  and 
iiir J  mle.  the  mnora]  of  all  deeds  of  bloodshed 
mi  niurjrr  from  the  public  viow  (Pkilnslr.,  Vit 
'^^'•m^  6,  1 1 ),  a  rule  oalv  violated  od  one  occasion, 
/,  hf  Snphoriw  in  ms  play  of  the  Ajax.  In 
I  Sort-  «o  army  and  so  important  were  the  altenitions 
•Bii  ^^i^"^  of  .£w:b3rius,  that  he  was  conaidorcii  by 
A*  AAmhm  as  the  FoiAer  o/  Tragedy  {Pktlostr.,  I. 
«X  «d,  a*  a  mark  oif  dntiii^Utlieo  hoooor  paid  to 
tm  Mtta.  tkey  paaaed  ft  dserae,  after  bb  death,  that 
a  ch  jru>  stuc  ukl  bn  allowed  to  any  poet  who  chosn  to 
x»-exbiba  tlie  dramas  of  i£«chylos.  {Philoslr.,  i.  c.) 
ftiifsirfisinis  aBudee  to  this  custom  of  re-exhibiting 
ike  piigr*  «i£tdtsj\a»  in  the  opening  of  the  Acharni- 
m»  {r  9.  Mff  ).  Quintilian,  howerer  (10,  IX  assigns 
«  vrnr  itf^rent  reason  for  this  practice,  and  makes  it 
to  hate. been  adc^>ted  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
Aeae  ttmrn  in  a  more  correct  form  than  that  in  which 
tt^r  w.  r,'  left  by  the  author  hinitw^lf  Wliat  authority 
^  O-U  :'jr  such  an  assertion,  docs  not  now  appear, 
la  p^k<»-)phiral  sentiments,  .lilschyluH  is  said  to  have 
hssaaP^rtkagacewi.  (Cic.,  Tuw.  IHjt/..  3, 9.)  In  hie 
MM  AHMetlietenelaorthb  leet  may  oeeaiioaally 
be  trareJ  :  is.  deep  venivation  in  M'hat  concerns  the 
fodi  \,Ag,is*em^,  371),  high  regard  for  the  sanctity  of 
m  «ath  and  the  ni^ial  bond  {Eumen.,  317),  the  tm- 
mmiJBtj  thft  ewil  (CAe^.  831),  Uie  origin  of 
■■M  BOM  nnpeeitioQ  endnot  fron  nstiife  (^g'eniMi., 
•K— Pttr  V  '  .  84,  742),  t!ic  i:iiportance  of  num- 
ben  (Prom.  Vimt.,  468),  the  science  of  physiognomy 
{Agmmem.,  797),  the  sacred  character  of  suppliants 
"  '.,  3S1.  — Emmm..  233),  &c.  uf:8chyIuB,  ob- 
>SchUgri(Dr«m.  Lu.,p.  135,  7  ),  must  be  con- 
as  th«f  m  itor  of  tragedy ;  it  sprang  forth  from 
1  in  mmniHe  anaoar,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain 
Be  dsthsdit  as  became  its  dignitr,  and  not 
only  iRAnacte«J  the  rlxmis  in  the  song  and  the  dance, 
hot  <nmc  ^Twan]  Jumself  aa  an  actor.  (Athenttiu,  1, 
-J  .'f  :  'tr.>>  character.-*  with  a  few  bold  and 
Uie  plots  are  extremely  simple. 
iBotyBtanivedaltheMCofspHlitfnf  an  action 
rnl  j  pirts  mimerous  and  rich,  and  Tistributin  j  their 
codpLcatapo  and  denouement  into  wrll-proportiont-d 
atrps  Hm  a  his  writings  there  oiicn  ariees  a  ces- 
oMMB  efadia^irhkb  ho  makes  as  fisel  atUl  mom  by 
lb  aMMMnMy  loi^  ehonMOt.  Bvt,  on  the  other 
haad,  all  his  poetry  displays  a  lofty  and  grave  disposi- 
lisB.  No  soft  emotions,  but  terror  alone  remains  in 
I  of  Medusa  is  :  nld  np  before  the  petrified 
His  method  of  con^iilrrin^  drstiny  is  cx- 
'  harsh ;  it  hovers  over  mortals  in  all  its  gloomy 
m.^ zn.'V  •  The  buskin  of  .Kschylufi  has,  as  it 
were,  the  w«i^  of  brass ;  on  it  none  but  gigantic 
tmmm  *A  mho  w.  It  afanost  seems  to  eoet  Um 
an  ef&rt  to  paint  mere  men ;  he  frequently  brings  gods 
on  tbr  rtaje.  .nicMli'iy  the  Titans,  those  ancient 
deinrswho  ih  r  1  the  d  irk  primeval  powers  of 

and  mho  had  long  been  driven  into  Taitams, 
^  a  wtM  govemed  ia  tranquillity.  In  con- 
form iiy  with  the  standard  of  Uo  dramatl-t  pcrRonm,  ho 
meets  to  *wea  out  the  language  which  they  employ  to 
a  eolossal  at ;  lienoe  there  arise  rugged  compound 
I  e«ef-Boltitxide  of  epithets,  and  often  an  ex- 
J  sf  syntax  in  the  efaorases,  which  is  the 
'  of  gicst  ob«curitv.  He  i.-*  simil.ir  to  Dante  and 
SMfcipeaoe  in  tkepscaiiar  strangeness  of  his  imagina- 
tmnminpnmitnygt  tbeae  images  aie  not  deficient 
in  ^  terrible  gate  which  the  ancients  particularly 
riD«£«chyfau.  Hie  poet  flourished  exactly  when 
^  '    ^SWCOed  from  its  enemies,  was 

•s  of  wUchho 


seems  to  bo  proudly  pemtiated.  He  had  lived  to  be 
an  eyewitnets  of  tne  greatest  and  most  glorious  event 

of  which  Greece  could  boast,  the  di  fint  ,-ui<!  drstrnction 
of  the  enormous  host«  of  the  PerHiaiis  under  Darius  and 
Xerxea,  and  had  fought  with  distinguished  valour  ill 
the  combats  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  IiAhe  Per  ace, 
and  the  Seven  agaimt  Tkehet,  he  pours  forth  a  warlike 
strain  ;  the  piTKunal  inclination  of  the  poet  for  the  life 
of  a  hero  beams  forth  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  tngediefl  of  iEschylas  are,  on  tbo 
whole,  one  proof  among  many,  that  in  art,  as  in  nature, 
gigantic  proportions  precede  those  of  the  urdinaiT 
standard,  which  then  grow  less  and  less,  till  they  reaeb 
meanneas  and  inaigninraince ;  and  also  that  po^ij,  on 
its  first  appeannce,  is  ahrm  next  to  religion  in  Mti> 
mation,  whatever  form  the  latter  may  take  among  the 
race  of  men  then  existing.  The  tragic  style  of  .'Es- 
chyluB  ie  6r  from  perfect  (compare  Porson.  Pralrct. 
tn  Eurip.,  p.  6),  and  fipcquently  deviates  into  the  Epic 
and  the  Lyric,  elements  not  qualified  to  hannoruze 
with  the  drama  He  is  often  abrupt,  disproportioned, 
and  hacsh.  It  was  very  possible  that  mote  skilful 
tragic  writers  might  compose  after  Um,  but  he  most 
always  remain  unsuqjassed  in  his  almost  superhuman 
vastness,  since  even  Sophocles,  his  more  fortunate 
and  more  youthful  rival,  could  not  cquni  him  in  this. 
The  latter  uttered  a  aentiment  oonceming  him  by 
wtiicli  lie  showed  hinself  to  hafo  reflected  on  liie  ait 
in  wliich  he  excelled.  "  .t^srhylus  does  what  is  right, 
but  without  knowing  it."  Simple  words,  which,  how- 
ever, exhaust  all  that wtmidontand by  agenius  which 
psoduces  its  eiTects  unconsciously.  {ThMtre  of  ths 
Greek*,  p.  114,  »eqq.,  2d  ed.)  —  It  only  renudns  to 
pve  a  brief  account  of  the  tragedies  of  .f^schylua 
which  have  reached  us  entire.  1.  Upofxjjdeitc  dea/iu- 
TTjc  ("  Prometheus  in  chains").  Ail  the  personagea 
of  this  tragedy  are  divinities,  and  yet  the  piece,  not- 
withstanding, carries  with  it  an  air  of  general  interest, 
for  it  involves  the  well-being  of  the  human  race.  The 
subject  is  Prometheus,  punished  for  having  been  the 
beneiaetor  of  men  in  stealing  Ibr  them  the  fire  from 
iho  skies ;  or,  to  express  the  same  idea  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  it  is  strength  and  decision  of  character 
struggling  against  injustice  and  adversity.  In  this 
diama,  which  stands  alone  of  its  kind,  we  recomuMf 
•mid  atrensA  and  snbHmily  of  eonception,  a  wiM  and 
untutored  daring,  which  betrays  the  rudeness  of  early 
tragedy,  and  the  infancy  of  the  art.  The  scenery  is 
mmily  terrific:  the  lonely  rock  frowning  over  the 
waveo,  the  stem  and  in^Muioiui  nna  of  FaJias  and 
Styx  holdhig  up  Pnmothetif  to  Ht  rifted  tide  while 
Vulcan  fixes  his  chains,  Orcanus  on  his  hippojrrifT,  the 
foiy  of  the  whirlwind,  the  pealing  thunder,  and  Prome- 
tlieiia  himself  undismayed  amid  Uie  warfare  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  bidding  defiance  even  to  the  monarch  of 
the  skies,  present  a  picture  pregnant  vrith  fearful  in- 
terest, and  worthy  the  genius  of  .Tsch\ his  This 
dnuna  was  translated  into  Latin  by  the  poet  Attius, 
some  firagnients  of  whooe  Tenion  are  preser^'ed  for  us 
hy  Cicero  (Tusr.  Qucr.rt.,  2,  10).  The  question  rela- 
tive to  the  remaining  pieces  of  the  Tetralogy,  of  which 
this  play  formed  a  part,  may  be  seen  dismsBed  in 
SchiitB's  edition  of  .fischylus  (vol.  5,  p.  120,  teqg  ). 
— 9.  'EnrH  M  ("The  Seren  uUefb  against 

Thebes").  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  the  sicfre  of 
Thebes,  by  the  seven  confederated  chieftains,  w  ho  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Polynices  against  his  brother 
Eteocles.  It  is  said  that  iGaehyhia  naiticniarly  valued 
himself  on  this  tragedy,  and  certainly  not  without  rea* 

Kon,  both  a.s  reirards  tlir  animation  of  the  sfcTir.'i  that 
are  portrayed,  the  sublunity  of  the  dialogue,  and  the 
strong  delineations  of  character  which  it  contains. 
This  drama  has  the  ailditional  merit  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  Antigone  of  .Sophocles,  the  PhccnissB  of 
Euripides,  and  the  Thebaid  of  Statius.  Besides  tlie 
Siege  of  Thebes,  iEschyltu  wrote  three  tragedies  also 
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on  the  events  which  preceded  it,  nz  ,  tht'  "  La:u»."  tbe 
"  CEJipus,"  and  the  "  Sjjliiiix."    Soiui-  eriiicsi.  how- 


from  the  levelling  doctrines  of  the  daj.  PoUnx  informs 

Us,  that  the  (rngic  chorus,  up  to  the  time  wheu  this 


ever,  uiake  the  last  to  have  been  a  satiric  dranu.  jplay  was  first  njfiwmaAed,  consisted  of  fifty  persons, 
— 9.  Jlipaai  (''The  Persians")-    This  pieee  is  so | butthstthetsiToroeesiioned by  aehonuofnny  fnriM 

called  because  the  choruB  is  composed  of  aged  Per-  '  causpd  a  law  to  be  passed,  fixi  iL'  ^hr  tragic  chorus,  lor 


sians.  li^e  subject  is  purely  an  historical  one  :  it  is 
the  defeat  of  the  naval  armament  of  Xerxes.  This 
pU^  WM  peribfined  eight  yean  after  tbe  battls  of  Sal- 
amis,  and  it  has  baen  eonaidsnd  by  aome  a  deleet 

th.it  f-n  recent  an  cvrnt  should  have  been  rrr  ti  >r'nt«>d 
on  the  sta&c.  But,  as  liacine  has  remarked  iii  the 
preface  to  Dajazct,  distance  of  place  supplies  the  want 
of  diatance  of  lioie.  Tbe  scene  is  hud  at  Susa,  be- 
fore tbe  ancient  structure  appropriated  to  the  great 
council  of  st.itr,  .uid  near  the  tomb  of  Darius.  The 


the  tiuie  to  come,  at  tiftcen,  and  the  comic  chorus  at 
twenty-four.  (Jul.  Pol.,  4, 110.)  Pollux  evidently  is 
in  error  here.  Tbe  number  of  choreutc  for  tbe  whole 
tetralogy  oonautod  of  fifty  (ori?inaJly,  aaMSlerdiiiiks, 
of  fortT-eipht).  a-!,!  tli-s.'  <'V.i.r.'at«  it  was  the  poot*8 
business  to  disLribute  into  churui>es  for  the  itidividttal 
tragedies  and  satyric  drama  composing  the  tetmlogy. 
Pdlux,  therefore,  in  all  probabiti^,  misconeeivad 
sometMng  which  he  had  learned  relative  to  tbe  number 
of  rhoreutjf  for  the  whole  tetraloj:y,  of  which  number 


shade  of  this  monarch  cnmcs  forth  from  tbe  sepulchre,  i  at  least  three  fourths  were  on  tbe  stage  at  the  end  of 
for  the  purpoae  of  eouiiKrIling  Xerxes  to  oeaae  from  I  the  Eumenidcs    Dut  this  was  done  in  airier  to  afford 

the  war  apiinrt  a  propio  wiiom  tho  gods  protect.    The  '  the  jn-ople  a  splendid  and  cipreBsirp  spectacle ;  ncithrr 
piece  contain!*  f,'reat  beauties  ;  oven,  iiihiant  the  trouble   were  the  choreutH-  thu8  combined  all  hahitcd  as  furies 
of  tbe  Persians  incrc.a.ses,  and  the  interest  augments.  ]  {MulUr,  Enmcmiifx,  p  52,  srqq  )  —  With  regard  to 
BjT  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  written  |  the  number  of  tbe  tra^^ic  cbovua  m  each  pairticulaLr 


With  a  political  intent,  the  poet  endeavouring,  by  an 

animated  description  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  an 
obstinate  pride,  and  by  filling  the  spectators  with  a 
ni.ilignant  compassion  for  the  vanquished  Xerxes,  in- 
directly diapoaia^  them  to  break  off  the  war  which 
niemutodes  wished  to  prolong.  —  4.  'kya/ie/ivuv 
("Agamemnon").  This  prince,  returning  from  the 
aiege  of  Troy  with  his  female  captive  Cassandra,  is  as- 
aaaainated  by  Clvtemncstra  and  iGgisthua.  The  part 
of  Cassandra,  who  predicts  the  woes  that  are  about  to 
fall  upon  the  house  of  Ajfamemnon,  forms  the  chief 
interest  of  the  piere,  and  is  one  of  the  fini  st  thai  has 
ever  been  conceived.  The  commenocment  of  this 
tragedy  is  somewhat  languid,  but  as  the  play  proceeds 
all  is  mo\t»mr>nt  and  feelLnp.  —  5  XwTjrtopot  ("The 
ChoOphora- This  drama  is  so  entitled,  because  the 
chorus,  composed  of  female  Trojan  captives,  slaves  of 
Clytemnestra,  are  cbargod  with  the  office  of  bringing 
tiie  liquOT  ftr  makbg  li&tieos  at  the  tomlb  of  Anmem- 
non  (^f>r/.  a  Hhntirtn,  and  ^pu, tobrinf).  The  Ruojcct  of 
the  piece  is  Orestes  avenging  the  death  of  Agamemnon 
on  Clj-teranestm  and  Iwr  paramour.  Wlien  Ihia  horri- 
ble deed  baa  baen  Meonpliabed*  the  parricide  is  deliv- 
ered  over  to  the  Paries,  who  disturb  his  reason. 
"Tlie  spirit  of  .T^schylus,*'  observes  Potter,  "whines 
through  this  tragedy  ;  but  a  certain  softening  of  grief 
hangs  over  it,  and  gives  it  an  air  of  solemn  magnifi- 
cence." The  characters  of  Orestes  and  Electra  are 
finely  sup^iorted. — 6.  Eifihiiff  ("  The  Eumenides." 
or  "  Furies")  Thiw  play  derives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  tbe  chorus  being  composed  of  Furies 
who  pmsue  Oraotea.  The  latter  pteaoa  Us  canae  be- 
fore the  Areopagus,  and  is  acquitted  hy  the  vote  of 
Minerva.  This  drama  is  remarkable  for  it«  violation 
of  the  unity  of  place,  the  scene  \u  'm^  first  laid  ai  Del- 
phi and  anerwaid  at  Athens.  MiiUer  lias  written  a 
ireiy  able  woiic  on  Ae  ticope  and  durader  of  this  pro- 
duction, in  which  he  !  i -  ;  ';e9  incidentally  some  of 
the  most  important  points  connected  with  the  Greek 
drama.  As  regards  the  object  which  the  poet  had  in 
view  when  eomposing  the  piece,  he  considers  it  to  be 
a  political  one.  ^scnylus  was  a  zealous  partisan  of 
Aristides,  and  o])ponent  of  Themistocles,  .uid  evident 
symptoms  of  this  partiality  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
liia  plays.  Am  an  Athemaa  cittsen  and  patriot,  the 
poet  on  every  occasion  rccommend(«  to  his  countrymen 
temperance  and  moderation  in  their  cnjayment  of  dem- 
ocratic liberty,  and  in  their  ambitious  schemes  against 
the  rest  of  (Greece.  The  paii^  of  Ihnniatodes  had 
made  dieinselves  obnoxioos,  in  these  reapeota,  to  the 
patriotic  feelings  of  ^^JscIivI  tj:  and  a  demagogue 
named  Ephialtes,  having  attacked  the  authority  of  the 
venerable  court  of  the  Areopagus,  ^  poet  in  this  phiy 
of  the  Eumenidea  appeared  in  its  defence,  and  strove 
to  aave  thia  eatcellent  matitution,  though  ineffectually, 
AS 


play,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Sophoelea 

m  fifteen,  the  previous  nTimbrr  nnving  hccn  twolvr. 
and  that  iEschylus  employed  oniy  twelve  in  more  than 
one  of  his  dramas,  although  in  others  vers-  posiiibiy  he 
ad<^ited  the  number  ao  extended  by  Sophocles.  (Con- 
ault  tbe  reraarka  of  Jtfittarr,  £««ie<».,  p.  AS,)— This  play 
did  not  prove,  at  first,  very  successful.  It  wai^  altered 
by  the  poet,  and  reproduced  some  years  ailer,  during 
his  residence  in  Sicily,  when  it  carried  off  tbe  prixe. 
— 7.  'Umdef  ("The  Female  Suppliants").  Dansiis 
and  his  daughters  solicit  and  obtain  the  protection  of 
the  .\rgive8  against  ^■Egyjitus  and  his  sons  This  play 
forms  one  of  tbe  feeblest  productions  of  iiOscbylus. 
It  possesaea  one  remarkable  feature,  that  the  chonw 
acts  the  principal  part  The  ftcenc  n^ar  th*-  8hor*\ 
in  an  open  grove,  close  to  the  altar  and  the  image*,  of 
tbe  gods  presiding  over  the  sacred  games,  with  a  view 
of  the  aea  and  the  ships  of  iEgjrptua  on  one  aide,  and 
of  the  towera  of  Argos  on  ^tm  other;  widi  Idlls,  aitd 
woods,  and  vales,  a  river  flowing  betwrrn  tlimi — "N^'c 
have  no  good  edition,  as  yet,  of  ail  the  plays  of  .£schy- 
luB.  That  of  Schutx,  Ib&c,  18Q6-S1,  6  vob.  Bfo^ 
slthongh  useful  in  some  reapecta,  is  not  held  in  venry 
high  eatiination ;  neither  is  that  of  Butler,  Cantab.^ 
1809,8  vols,  f^vii.  rt  iTirilt  ii  v.  itb  a  very  favourable  eyo 
by  EurojH'an  scholars  W'ellauer  R  edition,  also,  Lip*.t 
183S-lg31,  3  vols.  8vo,thoa|^  highly  lauded  by  some, 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  all.  Tbe  edition  by 
Scholefirld,  Cantab.,  1838,  8vo,  is  a  useful  one  The 
best  text  is  that  given  by  ^^  Dindorf.  Lips  ,  1827. 
The  best  ediUona  of  tbe  separate  plays  are  those  of 
Blomfield,  aa  fiv  as  they  extend,  comprising,  namely, 
the  Prrmrthcus,  Srpiem  contra  Thebas,  Aaamemnoit, 
I'cTis,  and  Ckoitphora.  Hi»  edition  of  the  Per*^ 
however,  waa  very  severely  handled  by  Seidler,  in  OOO 
of  the  Gorman  reviews,  though  the  edge  of  the  critique 
was  in  %  great nwasim blunted  by  the  peraonal  fbcling 
viBible  throughout  Tlie  editions  of  Dr.  Blrriifirld  a}>- 
pcared  originally  from  tiie  Cambridge  prei>ii  There 
are  good  Mlitions  of  the  Agamemnon  and  Choephona 
by  Klausen  and  Peilo.  MiiTler's  edition  of  the  £uinri»- 
ides,  appended  to  the  dissertations  above  alluded  to.  is 
an  excellent  and  scholar-like  performance,  thouj^h  it 

E revoked  the  ire  of  Hermann  and  his  srhool,  having 
een  severely  criticised  by  him  and  one  of  bisdiscaplea. 
.\  translation  of  it  ap]H>ared  from  the  Cambridge pVMO 
in  isaf}.— II.,  III.    {Vid.  Supplement.) 

iCscuLAPiDS,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Coronis, 
and  god  of  tlM  healing  art.  Pausaniaa  Ott  86)  gives 
tliree  different  aecennta  of  his  origin,  on  wUkli  oar  lim- 
its forbid  UB  to  dwell.  The  one  of  these  that  has  been 
followed  by  Ovid  makes  Coronis  to  have  been  unfaith- 
ful to  Apollo,  and  to  have  been,  in  consequence,  put  to 
death  by  him,  the  offspring  of  her  womb  having  been 
first  talbnx  from  her  and  spared.   ApoUo  received  the 
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I  mpcctoif  the  imfajthfulncss  of  Comnb, 
t^mtmmt.  tad  the  uagty  deitr  is  said  by  Apollodo- 
^  -  *-irif  f';»niT<i  ihf  eoloar  of  the  raren  from  white 
r .  ^  vTR.    a  punuhnwnt  for  ht«  nnwHrom*  officiout- 
B-vi     A*  i'oroaw.  in  Gn'vk,  ML.'iHtii'H  a  rrnw.  hence 
:  fdtie  xroae  that  i£cculapiu«  bad  sprung  from 
Bd«r  ^%i»»«fanrpent.  The 
f  tbr  arcijnt^  givpn  hv  Pausanint  mnkcn  the 
"bMh;  hor  of  .EscjI.apiuA  to  have  t>ccn  on  the  borders 
c    I-  E-itiauni3  ttrritonr ;  the  second  lays  the  scene 
m  T^maij ;  the  thiid  in  Mswunii  iKTHUpinawM 
alaad.  u  m  early  age,  uniar  tlM  CUtt  of  thiB  «Mllattr 
Ijhiioa    B'-inc  of  a  quirk  and  lively  genius,  be  mculp 
•Bch  pn>erc«  ^  couQ  to  become  not  only  a  great  phy- 
■Bsa,  bot  3t  length  to  be  reckoned  the  god  and  invent- 
•rsf  sMilasii»,tfcong>l  dw  Ofaeks,  not  very  carr'ful  of 
CDiiiKieranr  ia  llle  Mototr  of  those  early  ages,  imvr  to 
.\p:s.  »oe      PhorofM!«s,  the  ijlory  of  h.ivinjf  inveritod 
tie  hfia<<T^  art.    JCactilapias  accompanied  Jason  in 
Mm  onedtoM  tD  Colchis,  and  in  Ida  medical  capacity 
wy»  ol  ^mt  smrice  to  the  Argonauts.    Ho  ni.'irricd 
Epianr.  whom  some  call  I.«unpctia,  bv  whom  ho  had 
t«a»L>n4.  Marhv.in  and  Po«lalihus,  antf  four  dauahters, 
Hjptx.  .£fie.  Panacea,  and  laso,  of  whom  Hygiea, 
gBMww  <^ health,  was  the  most  criehratcd.  In  the  fab- 
oloQftmi^tton'fAf  ;\ntiquity,.C8CulaptUB  issrii  J  to  havp 
mtorrd  aumy  lo  Ufo.    According  to  Apoliodonis  (3, 
10.  3).  be  rfcttired  from  Minerra  the  blood  that  flow- 
iofModwoa,  owl  twthlhat  which  pro- 
foino  on  the  left,  ho  opented  to  the 
dMtni'-tion  of  men,  while  ho  used  that  which  was  oh- 
taiacd  tpjic  lb*  Tmns  on  the  ns^ht  for  the  benefit  of 
ki«  frUaw-erealsfea.    (Compare  Hrijne,  ad  ApoUod., 
I  c  )   Witk  tte  iMl  he  brought  back  to  the  light  of 
tUj  CapoHMM        IjTCttr^*,  according  to  some,  or 


Eiifhyls  and 


:irr.iriUn(j  to  others,  or.  ns 


Other  annevt  ratbontics  st.-ite,  Hymenttus,  and  (ilau 
cos  the  eoa  of  Minoe.    Jupiter,  alarmed  at  this,  and 
feuiag.  Kx?«  ApoUodorus.  lest  men,  being  put  in  pos- 
■emton  of  the  nesms  of  triumphing  over  death,  might 
e^-air  ii)  rrnler  honiur  to  tin  jrods,  Btrur.k  .Kaculapius 
with  tbnnidcT.    The  coounon  account  makes  this  to 
hove  bera  doae  an  the  complaint  of  Pluto.  Apollo, 
fr.n^'-.f  it  fh;'  foiw  of  his  Bon.  destroyotl  the  Cyclopes 
wLj  t,%d  Uf^cd  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  for  which 
eflease  the  nonarch  of  the  nkies  wa.s  about  to  hurl 
hoB  iflloTirtafM,  bat,  on  the  suralicatioii  of  I^atona. 
WoUMdl      ftr  aoeoooo  fnm  Olyiupua,  and  compel- 
led iam  to  aerre  with  a  mortal  (rid.  Admetus  and 
AaqihrysasX — Thus  tar  we  have  traced  the  Greek  ao- 
eooats  respecting  ^Eoeulapius.    If.  however,  a  careful 
'j  the  Ttouh  wiJt  be  a  docMBdcon- 
i1«f«iidof.£MnIft|il«wfai  omofOrient- 
t!  '  riri  'i     A cr ordinfT  to  Sanehoniathon,  .^sculapiuti 
mm  the  ^xior  with  the  Phcenicaan  Esmun,  the  son  of 
STd^k,c&lle(i  ■  the  juRt,"  with*  brother  of  the  seven 
OoboL   (Samckim.y  Pfg.,  tp.  Euseb.,  Prop.  Evan^., 
^.  •  —  f3wy«  Andmt  Fmem^nff.  p.  13.)  Hence 
thp  neanmj  r>f  Esmun.  i,Tliiili  >iLMiirir>s  "the  eiijhth." 
(.Ceoipare  the  Sck$m^n,  or  Meridcs,  of  Egypt.)  The 
•■•VsCkhiri  are  the  veren  planetn  ;  and,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian mythology.  Phtha  is  added  to  them  n-^  fVte  ciHiffi 
Pktbca       -twTilapiim.  then,  are  identical,  iitul  ihe  lat- 
ter. Hit:  ir-.t  f  imier.  though  adde<l  to  the  number  of  the 
Cabm.  ieeonca  ia  a  Ayatoriott*  senae  t  heir  parent  and 
nide.  (Owtffr'o  Hymiafit,      3.  p.  366  aiid  886.) 
In  FIsrnca-.E*-ulapiu*,  then,  we  have  a  Bohr  deity, 
|>ersoai£(i  s  hm  beauty  and  his  we^duiess,  for  ho  is 
the  same  akh  the  youth  of  Berytus,  who  mutilated 
iWBisitf  wJoaaylacediathoBambetof  lhogoda,and 
fci  Aw^^oBlyhe  weeifM  Ao  name  of  Pftan  oc  Pieon, 
**thr  f>hr*idan  "   Hcber  nit^  H  i  l  'iitltietl  nUo  with  the 
btaiiC»vUi»  Afi«4b.  I»r  whofte  son  he  passes  among  the 
Greoks ;  whife.  as  a  mutilated  deity,  he  is  the  same 
irilh  the  PhrytPirt         the  fair  Adonis,  and  the  chain- 
Hi  Uuvttiem  of  the  IvrianM,  all  varied  for  ns  of  the 


oatne  idea  He  is  Lbe  suu,  without  strength  at  the 
close  of  autumn.  In  all  thoie  difirent  points  of  view, 
we  And  iEsculapius  corresponding  to  the  Egyptian  di- 
vinities ;  to  Horua,  to  Harpocrates,  to  Sem,  and  to  the 
god  of  the  earth,  Sorapis,  E<;ypt  was  always  famed 
for  the  knowledge  possessed  by  ita  prieala  of  the  heaW 
ingut;  and  it  always  reprf'sentod  its  great  deities,  the 
symhois  of  the  power  of  nature,  as  endued  with  a  heal- 
ing influence.  {Creuzer'n  Si/mboid,  par  Gutgniaut, 
vol.  2,  p.  337  and  170.  frqij.)  receives,  in  in- 

■ciuptions,  the  epithet  of  "  sahttai;.'*  (Gralcr,  p.  88. 
— JUrett..  p.  470«>^Amh*,  eof.  1,  it.  18t.)  8mpi>» 
whose  name  fro<)uently  occurs  by  the  side  of  that  of  bis 
spouse,  had.  at  Canopux.  a  city  already  famous  by  ita 
temple  of  Hercules,  a  sinetuary  no  less  renewed  for 
the  wonderful  cures  performed  within  it,  and  of  which 
a  rejriutcr  wa«  caremlly  preserved.  {Strabo,  801.  — 
Compare  Crruzcr.  Dioni/s.,  I,  p.  122,  and  Gmi' innut's 
dissertation  on  the  god  Serapis,  **^Sur  U  Dtat  Serapu 
et  ton  ontrine,''  p.  20  and  22.)  Bodi  of  theae  dlTini- 
ties,  in  the  seenes  fij/ured  on  the  monnmentR.  bear  (ser- 
pentfi,  or  agathodcmonH.  as  the  einblums  ot  health: 
they  carry  also  the  chalice,  or  Mlutary  cup  of  nature, 
aunounded  by  eeipenta,  and  whidUbnned,  perhaps,  the 
meat aiidanft idol eonneelMi with thslrwoririiip.  [Crat- 
zer^B  fiymboliS:,  par  Gwgniaut,  vol.  !,  p.  818.  s,<]ij.) 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  tliese  sacred  ser- 
pents were  nourished  in  their  temples  as  living  imagee 
of  theso  dcittea  of  health.  {Gwgmutt*  SartfUt  pi. 
19,  aeqq.)  The  mntara  of iheee  national  fttiefaa  eon- 
slsted  in  cakes  of  honey,  and  such  was  also  thi>  food 
of  the  serpeuts  conuecrated  to  the  powers  beneath  the 
earth,  the  divinities  of  the  dead.  In  fact,  the  god  of 
medicine  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  telluric  power ;  and 
it  is  he  that  causes  the  mineral  waters,  the  sources  of 
health,  to  ppring  from  the  iw^om  of  the  earth  .tlscu- 
lapius,  then,  is  identical,  in  his%sscnce,  with  the  Ca- 
nopie  Sersnis :  liiM  lum,  ho  haa  ibr  a  aymbol  a  vase 
surrounded  by  serpents,  and  he  was  originally  thia 
same  vase,  the  sacred  Canopus.  (Compare  Crmzer, 
Duiny.t..  p  'Z'ZO — iS'ymWf/-,  par  (ruiirmuut ,  vol  1.  p. 
415  and  818,  tetiq.)  It  ia  curious  to  observe  the 
strong  analogy  that  exists  between  tlw  Oriental  wor- 
ship of  Serapis,  and  the  'In  .-i-n  ide^,  rites,  and  usa- 
pc8  in  the  r.asc  of  ^Esculapms.  .At  .£ginm,  in  Achaia, 
near  the  ancient  temple  of  Ilithyia,  were  to  be  seen  the 
statues  of  the  god  and  goddeaa  of  health,  Aedeptna 
(JSacttlaf^)  and  Hjrj^iea.  {Fmuan^  7, 83.)  At Tl- 
tane,  a  city  of  Sicyonia.  the  first  settler  of  which  was, 
according  to  tradition,  Titon,  briber  of  the  Suu.  Alex- 
anor,  the  son  of  Machaon  and  grandson  of  ..flsculapius, 
had  erected  a  Vunple  to  tlils  deity.  Hieatatue,  at  tbia 
place,  was  ahnoat  antindy  enveloped  in  atunie  of  white 
wool,  %vith  a  m.intip  ilir  i.vn  c cr  it,  so  that  the  face, 
and  the  extffimities  of  the  hands  and  feet,  olune  appear- 
ed to  view.  ./£Ianla|liM  wee  oatried,  it  is  said,  from 
Epidaurus  to  Pergamus  ;  and  we  arc  also  told  that,  in 
this  Asiatic  city,  the  Aeesius  of  Kpidnaros  took  the 
name  of  Teleaphorus.  {Hav.mn.,  2,  11.)  Now  To- 
lesphorus  indiotes  the  autumnal  season,  the  sun  that 
has  come  to  }im  laatiiiity  logger  with  the  productions 
if  the  earth,  and,  consequently,  verKinrrtn  hhdeclinff. 
Hence  the  .i\jicadiatis  gave  to  <Eaculapui!j  a  nurse  na- 
med Try-on,  an  appellation  derived  probably  from  the 
Grack  iT^iyv  or  nvTow,  and  raftmng  to  the 
harraat.  iGeeanpioa,  rnowow.  aopoffflngto  a  tradi- 
tion prcf:prv(  (!  ill  Attica,  offered  himficlf  on  the  enrhth 
day  for  admission  into  Uie  Elcufiinian  mysteries,  and 
was  accordingly  initiated.  {PhUostrat..  Vii.  Ap9ll«tt.f 
4, 18.)  He  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  taidj  «fw»  the 
last  c<Hner  assisting  at  the  festiTal  of  astomn  and  tlw 
harvest.  Tin-  'n!>ti'rr  mh  in  yo-.wTy.  and  the  deities  of 
death  are  ai»o  the  divinities  of  sleep.  Such,  too,  is  the 
ease  with  .'Eseabpias.  He  gives  slumber  and  repoee, 
and  by  their  me.ms  bestows  health  {Lvd.,dt  Men»„ 
p.  78.  ed.  ScJuw.)   Heiice  the  custom  of  ^ing  to  hi* 
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temple  at  Epidaurus  for  the  pnrpOM  of  sleejung  there- 
in, aiul  reeoverinf;  health  by  the  means  which  Uie 

of  health  would  indicate  in  a  dream  to  the  invalids 
(Compare  Sprengei,  Ouch,  der  Medtctn.,  vol.  l,p.  107, 
seqi}.)  The  ancient  .£sculapiu*,  introdneed  at  M 
early  period  into  the  relifjion  of  Saraothrnf-e,  appearpd 
at  tirst  in  Greece  under  a  form  closely  aa^iimilated  to 
that  of  the  raae-gods,  dwarfs,  or  pigmieH,  that  were 
•ccuitomed  to  b«  enveloped  in  gunients»and  to  which 
was  attributed  ■  tnagie  ittfloenee.  (Creuter'»  Sym- 
Mik,  par  (,'ui^riinul,  vol.  2,  p.  310,  tcqq.)  In  these 
njstcriuiiu  iduls,  the  richness  of  hidden  meaiungwas 
u  great  as  the  mode  of  decking  the  exterior  was  wbim- 
•ical.  The  spirit  of  the  old  Febugie  belief  would 
seem,  however,  to  hare  been  contintnlly  emi^a^  In 
decomposing,  as  it  were,  this  bod^  of  ideas  united  in 
one  particular  symbol,  and  in  individualizing  each  for 
itself.  It  was  thus  that,  by  degrees,  there  arose  round 
the  ^od  uf  medicine  a  cortege  of  genii,  of  both  sexes, 
rcgardcU  cither  as  his  wives,  or  as  his  sona  and  daugh- 
ters, or  even  as  his  KrandeliiUiren.  In  the  sculptured 
lepresentations  of  ^laculapius,  to  which  the  develop- 
ment of  Qreeiaii  tat  hid  mbfleqaently  ghrra  bbth,  we 
find  the  fi^m  of  Jove,  a  little  modified,  becoming  the 
model  uf  this  deity.  And  yet,  though  the  (jrecian 
perception  of  the  l^auttful  led  them  to  deviate,  in  gen- 
eral from  the  grcMMr  nmreMOtations  of  the  Pelasgic 
Wor^Hhip,  wo  faut  them,  m  the  present  case,  still  re- 
taining an  attachment  for  the  ancient,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  signilicant  and  mysterious  images.  Hence, 
bj  the  side  of  the  new  deity  is  placed  one  of  his  pcr- 
•ODtfied  attributes,  tmder  the  figure  of  an  enveloped 
dwarf.  In  every  quarter,  where  the  Asclepiades  (vid. 
that  article)  taught  the  principles  of  the  healing  art,  or 
nired  disenseii  in  the  temples  of  their  master  and  re- 
puted father,  ..'Esculapius  and  his  good  genii  were  cel- 
ebrated as  saving  di\*uties,  on  votive  talilets.  in>)Crii>- 
tions,  medals,  and  gems  The  Kotnans,  too,  in  the 
ye.ir  of  their  city  401,  in  order  to  be  lielivered  from  a 
pestilence,  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Epidaunw  to  ob- 
Uun  the  Hwied  serpent  nomiiliea  at  Aiat  piece  in  the 
temple  of -^^srtilapiuB.  A  temple  was  likewise  erect- 
ed to  this  deity  un  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  where  the 
sacred  reptile  had  disappeared  among  the  reeds.  (  Vol. 
Max.,  1, 6,%.)  Not  content  with  this,  Iwnrever,  they 
Tesolved  to  have  also  a  fiunily  of  Aedepiades,  and  they 
pretended  f  )  hive  found  it  in  the  house  of  Aeilius  — ; 
The  principii!  and  niu.^t  ancient  temples  of  ..f^iiculapi- 
ae  ('AoA>7,-<'(a),  were  those  at  Titane  in  Sicyonia 
(PeilMii.,  2,  U) ;  at  Tricca  in  Theasaly  {Strabo,  438) ; 
at  mthorea  in  Phocis,  where  he  was  revered  under  the 
name  of  Archegctes  {Paiuan.,  10,  32) ;  at  Epidauni« 
{Pausan.,  2,  26) ;  in  the  island  of  Cos  (Strabo,  657) ; 
at  lifogalopoliH  {Patuan.,  8,  32) ;  at  Cyllene  in  Elis 
{Paiuatu,  6,  26);  and  at  Per^anius  in  .Asia  Minor 
(Pausan.,  2,  26).  Among  all  these  temples,  that  of 
JJpidauru!«  was  at  first  the  most  celebrated,  for  it  Was 

from  this  city  that  th^  worship  of  JSsculajiiiu  was  car- 
lied  into  Sicyonia,  and  also  to  PBrfamns  and  GylleBe. 

(Paysfin..  2,  10.)  It  appears,  however,  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Cos  became  in  time  the  niost  &mous  of  all,  simv 
the  Kiiidaurians,  on  one  oeea«eiltMntdeputies  thither. 
Q'aiutan,,  3, 38.)  At  a nwie  ieaenlpenod» ^gea. in 
Cilida,  could  bbest  of  a  temple  of  .Seeulapius  which 
was  held  in  hi^h  repute.  It  wa.s  b  rr  tli  it  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  practised  many  of  his  impostures.  (PMoMlr., 
Vit.  Apolion.,  1,  7.)  Constantine  destroyed  this  tem- 
ple in  bis  xeal  for  Christianity  (Eusch.,  Vit.  Con- 
aiant.,  ed.  Reading,  3,  56.)  ^Umost  all  these  cdiliccs 
were  regarded  as  sanctuaries,  which  none  of  the  pro- 
iane  couM  approach  except  after  repeated  purifieations. 
Epidaafas  was  called  tlie  eaered  eottntfyfPatMaii.,  % 
26),  a  name  which  also  appears  on  its  medals.  (Eck- 
hel,  Ductr.  j\'um.  Vet.,  vol.  2,  p.  290.  —  Villouon, 
Proteffom.,  p.  Lii.)  The  temple  at  Asopus  took  the 
,  appeilataon  of  MyftrtekatOHf  as  if  H  conceaied  witUn 


.i£  S  £  ^ 

its  Halls  the  most  sacred  mysteries.   {Patuan,  8, 28.)  'J** 

The  st^e  of  Hygica,  at  Mgiam  in  Aenaia,  could  oiJtf  ^ 
he  viewed  by  the  pricfsl-^     {I'nu.run  ,  7,  24  )     No  fe^  *" 
male  was  allowed  to  be  delivered,  and  no  nek  nersons  ' 
were  permitted  to  die,  within  the  environs  of  the  tem*  *'* 
pie  at  Epidaurus.    (Pausun.,  2,  27.)    The  temple  at  ^  . 
Tithorea  was  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  in  the  vicitiity  uf 
which  no  edifice  could  be  erected.    The  hedge  was 
forty  Stadia  firom  the  building  itself.  (iVnweii.,  10, 39.)  ' 
MeetofttesetempleeatdedmhealtliysilaiatioBB.  That 
of  Cyllene,  for  example,  wa^-  ^^ifttnte  on  Cape  Hyrmine, 
in  one  of  the  mort  uilUe  and  siuilmtr  countrict.  m  the  ^' 
PelMMnmaaoB  $  while  that  of  E|  •  l m  ms,  erected,  like 
the  niimar,inthe  immedvleiMighhouihood  of  tlie  sea,  .-'  ^ 
wae  soirouiidcd  by  hilte  eovereawith the tfaidt  ibHage  ; 
of  groves.    (I'tuisan.,  2,  27.  —  Compare  VtUaison, 
Prwegom.,  p  i.iii  .  ajid  Chandler^a  Trattls,  eh.  63,  p,   .  -i 
223.)    Otliers  again  were  built  near  rivers,  or  in  toe 
\icinity  of  mineral  springs;  and  it  would  appear  from 
Xenophon  (Mem.,  3,  13),  that  the  temple  of  .i£iiculapi-  j 
us  at  Athens  contained  within  it  a  source  ot  \\..ini  wa-  .j 
tcr.    The  worship  rendered  to  .4:Isculapius  had  for  its    -  j 
object  dhe  oceopying  the  imagination  of  Che  sick  by  , 
the  ceremonies  of  which  they  were  witnosnes,  rrrd  the  ^, 
exciting  them  to  a  sufficient  degree  in  order  to  produce  .^j 
the  desired  result.    For  an  account  oT  these  ccremo- 
nies,  and  the  mode  of  coring  that  was  generally  adopt- 
cd,  consult  Sprenficl,  Hiwi.  ie  Im  Memeine,  wl.  1,  p. 
154,  *ri/^.— .KsculapiuB  was  sometimes  represented 
either  standing,  or  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  staff,  and  grasping  with  the  other  the  head  of  a 
serpent :  at  his  feet  a  dog  lay  extended.    (Pausan.,  2. 
27.  —  Compare  Montfaucon,  Antnjuite  expliq.,  vol.  I, 
i)t.  2,  pi.  187,  188  )     At  Coriritli,  ^T^galo^K^II^^.  .md 
Ladon,  the  god  was  represented  under  the  lomi  of  an 
inftnt,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  dwaf(  beUing  in  one  hand  '* 
a  sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  pine-cone.    (Pausan.,  2,  " 
10.)    Most  generally,  however,  he  appeared  as  an  old 
man  with  a  flowing  l)eard.    (Pau.san  ,  10,  32  )  On 
some  ancient  monuments  we  see  him  with  one  hand 
applied  to  his  beaid,  and  having  in  tlie  eOer  a  knotted  >■ 
stair enrirelcfl  by  a  serpent,    (Mtmums  Felix,  fd  El-  * 
tmnhorst.,  p.  14.)    He  oftentimes  bears  a  cruHu  of 
laurel  (Antuhita  (PErcol.,  vol.  6,  p.  264, 271.— Maffci,  t 
Gemm.  ani-^  2,  n.  66),  while  at  his  ieet  an  placed,  on 
one  side,  a  cock,  and,  on  the  other,  the  head  of  a  ram ;  i 

on  other  occa.sions,  a  vulture  or  nn  owl  Frequently 
a  vase  of  circular  furut  in  ecen  below  hta  statues  (EriX" 
so,  Discorso,  &.C.,  p.  620),  or,  accoiding  to  others,  a  ^ 
serpent  coiled  up.   (Bumumdli,  Otterrationi,  inc., 
201.)   At  other  times  he  has  his  body  encircled  by  an  i 
enonnous  serpent.    {Thcudorct  ruTnt.  disp  — 

Op.,  ed.  Shuhe,  vol.  4  and  8,  p.  906.)  Among  all  the  i 
symbols  w  ith  which  i£scnlapius  is  admned,  the  ser- 
pent plays  the  principal  part  The  gemF.  medals,  and 
other  monuinent.s  of  antiquity  eonnccted  with  the  wor- 
ship of  this  deity,  most  commonly  bear  such  an  em- 
blem upon  them.  (Spanheim,  Efist.  4,  ad  MorcU.,  p. 
217,  tl6,  ed.  Lift.,  1096.«^3oiBnaie  KmgkP*  Jnquny 
into  the  SyinhcHcat  lAinpviifrc  of  Ancient  Art  andMf' 
(hidufftf,  ^  36. — lJlii.s.1.  Jnurn  ,  vol.  23,  £.  13.) 

.£f«£rvs,  a  river  of  Mysia,  in  .Vsia  Iniior,  rising  in 
Mount  Co^las,  and  Ming,  after  a  OPUBe  «f  600  star 
dia,  into  the  Propontis,  to  die  east  of  the  Oianieos. 
Strabo  (682)  conceives,  that  Homer  extended  the 
boundaries  of  Priam's  kingdom  to  this  river.  Chishull 
(Travel*  in  Turkey,  p.  69)  makes  the  modem  nama 
to  be  the  lioklu,  but  Gossellin  gives  it  as  the  AUiiMert. 
(French  Siraho,  vol.  4,  p.  187,  not.) 

.'EsERM  A,  a  city  of  Samnium,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  anil  not  far  from  the  western  confines. 
It  waa  aitoate  about  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Bori* 
anum,  and  is  mentioned  by  IJvy  (Ept.,  IR)  as  having 
been  colonized  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  The  some  writer  (27,  10)  speaks  of  it  as  one 
of  those  ooioiiieB  whldi  AatlngtiislMd  themselves  by 
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It  wa0  tataeqaently  iwotunind 

^  A^-sKiij-  anJ  Nero  (Front  .  dr  C<>!).  hi-t  Strabo 
^SB  Afti  mi)  makes  it  a  vety  inconsiderable  place, 
~    '        '  If  ift      tUmc  war.  The 

JEwam.  KW.  Su|)pleinent. 
ivjx,  KM!  of"  Crpthcu-  nil  1  TSpro.  He  sacoeed- 
&i  ia»  iathti  m  the  kin}.t]um  oi  loJrhos,  but  was  de- 
tluwed  brr  hi*  balf-brothcr  Pelioi*.  .-fiaon  beeamo  the 
feftbn.  br  Akinede,  of  the  celebrated  Jason,  the  lead- 
tr  of  the  .AjTMwita.  Thn>u{(h  fear  of  the  naurper. 
JaMO  arts  in'rustcd  to  the  carv  of  tliP  centaur  Chiron, 
■ai  haon^  ap  at  a  distance  irom  the  court  of  Pelias. 
Oil  Vm  ■li'Mg  — iiihwul,  hgww,  fcw  qaa>  to  Id- 
cfaoft  _-rcri^a2  to  one  accoont,  to  claim  his  inberit- 
a«« .  ki-r..  zr<\>rtimg  to  another,  he  was  invited  by  Fo- 
bs ij  »i:er>.i  %  sacrifice  to  Neptune  on  the  seashore. 
The  nmtk  of  tba  wHMnaw,  whatwwf  ntay  have  been 
lkaeMe«fit.wa««i«f<brfiom  Pe^toi 


l^ir  jMjdhasHsea  lo  tk*  Aofaan  power  during  the  ^  tus  name  was  reodersd  peculiarly  iamoos.   The  rap- 

■tatimi  ftr  wiidoiii  wlHwb  h«  anjoyad,  indneed  Or» 

8UB.  king  of  Lydia,  to  invite  him  to  his  court  The 
fabuhst  obeyed  the  call,  but,  after  residing  some  time 
at  Saidls,  afain  journeyed  into  OfMoe.  At  the  period 
of  his  second  visit,  the  AtbmuusMO  «idto]U(veb«6B 
oppressed  by  the  usurpatran  of  Pisistrata^  uid  to  coo* 
sole  them  under  thiB  state  of  thinrrst,  ^sop  is  related 
to  have  invented  for  them  the  fable  of  the  frogs  peti- 
tioiiitiN-  Jupiter  for  a  king.  The  residence  ofiCsop 
in  Greece  at  this  time  would  seem  to  have  been  a  long 
one,  if  any  argnment  for  such  an  opinion  may  be 
drawn  fr mi  i  line  of  Phiedrus  (3.  H).  in  whirh  the 
epithet  of  tcnex  is  applied  to  the  fabulist  during  the 
peikid  of  tUs  his  stay  at  Athens.  He  retimwd^  lio«r- 
over,  eventually  to  the  court  of  the  Lydian  monarch. 
Whether  the  well-known  conversation  between  ^Esop 
and  Solon  occurred  after  the  return  of  the  former  from 
fail  aeeood  jonrmj  into  Gieeoe,  or  duiwji  his  periouo 

tained :  the  latter  opinion  is  most  probaUy  the  more 
correct  one,  if  we  can  believe  that  the  interview  be- 
tween Solon  and  Crcesus,  as  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(1,J80,  MM.),  over  took  pbeo.  Il  ooonu  Uiot  Sotoa 
had  omnded  Oomos  by  tho  low  ootlinolion  in  wMdi 
he  held  riches  as  an  ingredient  of  happiness,  and  wns, 
in  consequence,  treated  with  cold  indiflerenetv  (Hi- 
rod.,  1,  33.)  .£aop,  concerned  at  the  unkind  (n-.it- 
mcnt  which  Solon  had  encountered,  save  him  the 
lowinjr  advice :  "  A  wise  man  should  resolve  cither 
n  il  i<  I  ini\orse  with  kings  at  all,  or  to  converse  with 


>  go  m  quest 

•flhe  iL»IJen  fleece  ( H  /  !,-  -nn  >  T>imng  the  ab- 
■BOB  «t  Jasou  an  thi«  wt^il-known  expedition,  the  tyr- 
MMf  «C  fWioa.  according  to  one  version  of  the  story, 
^Pio  JEW  — li  Airinidw  to  aoif-destmction ;  an  act 
sf  enokr.  t*  wUak  bo  mwt  pfonpted  by  intelligence 
kavia^;  rrceiveJ  that  all  the  .Vrgonauts  had  pcrish- 
od»attdin  1  r<)n.^|uent  wish  on  his  part  to  make  him- 
mKdttbi  j  iixuTv,  hj  destroying  tho  parents  of  Jason. 
Bb  im  Is  death  also  their  renuining  child.  (Apollod., 
1,  t,  !i.  wff .— 2W  8ie.,  4,  SO.—H^gtn.,  34  )  Ovid, 
hawr*r  r.         quit*.'  a  diffierent  account  of  the  htt(  r 


days  mi  ^^^tioa.    Acoot^g  to  tiie  poet  {Met.,  7,  297,  them  agreeably."    To  which  Solon  replied,  '*  Nay,  he 
wfY-)'  1^^*°*^      ^  return  with  Medea,  fiMnd  his  |  should  eitber  not  converse  with  them  at  all,  or  con- 
verse with  them  uscfuIlY  '  (Ph:f   Vi(  So}.,2n  )  The 


fc'iirr  _f!>?3  still  alive,  but  enfeebled  by  age  ;  and  the 
C»  c:i:j.:i  'mrhant ress.  hy  drawinj;  tho  blood  from  his 
f  i.-il  tSen  fiilinj  them  with  the  juic<a  of  certain 
hrrb*  wbsck  she  had  gathered  ka  thepurpoae,  rastored 
Um  to  a  Mdhood  of  fnty  ymn.  The  dan^|htel«  of 
Fi:  !b>  h^irji^  entreated  Medea  to  perform  the  same 
ope.'su^aii  v-n  their  i£i-d  father,  she  embraced  this  op- 
portnmty  of  avea^in^  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  Jason 
onto    the  death  of  the  omiper.  (K^ 

of  JoMHW  **  being  do- 

seeadvd  iroiB  ^i^ww. 

«Soort-8.  I.  a  celebrated  fabulist,  who  is  suj^oead 
to  h»»o  iieiiriiiiil  about  620  B.C.  (Larcher,  Hut. 
fHtrei-,  Tmtk  Cknmal.,  vol.  7,  p  53U  )   Much  vm- 

crrtiiaty.  howpv«,  prevail.*  both  on  this  point,  ati  well 
as  m  reiatioa  lo  toe  country  that  gave  him  birth. 
Sooe  aaeaeot  writer*  make  him  to  have  been  a  Thra- 
dajL    (Compare  Mohmke,  Gc.ich.  Lit  6'-  tx  ;  /  7?  , 
voL  1.  p.  291  )    Suidas  irtates  tfiat  he 
SiLj  «  or  S^riii  ;  but  most  authorities  are  in  favour 
of  ms  havmg  been  a  Phrygian,  and  bom  at  Cotysum. 
AH  appear  to  agree,  Iwwever,  in  representing  him  as 
of  aemir  orijiii.  and  owned  in  succession  hv  several 
voAifXwm     Ttie  tirst  of  these  was  Deraarchus,  or,  ae- 
corliii^  t.j  the  reading  of  the  Florence  M8.»  Tfaoar- 
chuA.  who  %wMt\\\  at  Athene,  whero  JBm^  come* 
qumily.  oMst  haio  had  Bany  meane  of  hnpiowment 
wll^;c  hi*  r>  arh     From  Demarchus  he  came  into  tho 
bij!s»es&:^..^  af  Xanlhuj,  a  Samian,  who  sold  him  to 
ladflMw.  a  philooopber  of  the  same  islaad^nndor  whose 
'  ba  ImI  fv  a  feUow-slave  the  famous  courtesan 
{Heroi.,  %  134  )    lodmon  subsequently 
rave  hizD  1^,  frveli-tm.  on  account  of  the  talents  which 


toT^^n  traYdjarUy  lo'oalend  the  sphere  of  hie  own 
kaowlei^^  aad  putly  to  communicate  instruction  to 
t&^r*  rhe  vebicle$  in  which  this  instruction  waj? 
conreycJ  Tv^-rr  f:it.l,>»,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  which 
kas  caused  tm 


particulars  of  JEno\t\  death  are  slated  as  follows  by 
Plutarch  (de  sero  iun^tmit  vinduta,  p.  656. — Op  .rd. 
Reuktf  vol.  8,  p.  WS).  Crcesne  eent  him  to  Delphi 
with  a  largo  eneiuit  of  gold,  in  oidor  to  oflbr  a  mag> 
nificent  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  also  to  present  four 
mma  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  sacred  city.  Having 
had  some  difference,  however,  with  tho  people  of  Del- 
^u,  he  o£E»red  tho  saorifioe,  but  eent  back  the  naoney  to 
Saidis,  regarding  the  intended  objoeto  of  the  king's 
bounty  as  totally  unworthy  of  it.  Tho  irritated  Del- 
phians,  with  one  accord,  accused  him  of  sacrilege,  and 
no  was  thrown  down  the  rock  Hyampea.  Snideo 
makes  him  to  havo  been  buried  ficom  the  rodcs  edled 
Phedriades,  bttt  tile  remark  is  an  erroneous  one,  since 
thefii'  nil  V, s  ^v^^<•  too  far  from  Di  l|i!il.  and  the  one  from 
which  he  was  thrown  waii,  according  to  Lucian,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city.  {Pktuaria  prior. — Op., 
rd.  Rip  .  vol.  .5,  p  46 — Compare  Lareker,  Hist.  d'He- 
rod.,  vol  7,  p  539  )  Aj»ollo,  offended  at  this  deed, 
sent  ail  kinds  of  maladies  upon  the  Delphians,  who.  in' 
order  to  free  themaelTes,  catued  proclamations  to  be 
mado  at  all  tiie  freat  edebratione  of  Cheeee,  that  if 
there  wn^  inv  one  entitled  so  to  do,  ti'}io  wouM  de- 
mand satisfaction  from  them  fi>r  the  death  of  JE,ao]f, 
thoy  wonU  render  it  imto  him.  In  the  third  ffenera- 
tion  flMDO  a  Samion,  named  iadmon,  a  deaeradant  of 
one  of  the  former  mastere  of  the  ftbolkl,  and  tfio  1M> 
phians,  having  made  atonement,  were  delivRted  fkOB 
the  evils  under  whiclt  they  had  been  suffering.  Sudi 
is  the  narrative  of  Fltitarch.  And  we  aro  also  in- 
formed, that,  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  tlieir  repent- 
ance, they  transferred  the  punishment  of  sacrileffe.  for 
f-i itii  the  rock  Hyampea  ti>  ili 


favc  nizD  irveiom.  on  account  of  the  talents  which  the  time  to  conn,  f -ni  the  rock  Hyampea  t>  lliit 
r  lii^i^i.'iv.  t       .£sqp  now  turned  tiia  attention  to  named  Nauplia.    Other  accouuts,  however,  inform  us, 

that  ,£eop  offended  tho  people  of  DelpU  bj  oompa- 
ring  them  to  flo  iting  stick.s,  which  appear  at  a  dis- 
tance to  be  somethmg  great,  but,  on  a  near  approach, 
dwindle  away  into  insignificance,  and  that  he  was  ac- 
to  be  associated  with  thia  pleai^oiued»inoofieeqiieneek<^haviiwamriedo  of  the 
■itioR  through  every  eaeeeedfai|f  vaeee  coneecreted  to  ApoHo.  The  oeholiBet  on  Aria- 

prro<i  .fr.<op  IS  ^aid  '1  hnve  vi.sited  Persia,  Err'-'pt,  tophanes  {Vrxp..  148fi)  inform^  tV-.i*  ,'T's"yi  hit!  tt- 
Am»Mmor,  tod  Orecce,  in  the  last  of  which  countries  rttated  the  Delphians  by  remaxkuig  oi  them,  that  they 
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kad  BO  buwl,  hke  other  p«opl^  on  Um  produce  of  which 
to  rappart  tbUBKlvet,  but  wow  eompdled  to  depend 
for  flubautence  oo  the  remains  of  the  sacrifices.  De- 
termined to  be  revenged  on  him,  they  concesled  s 
oonserratcd  cup  amid  his  baggage, and,  when  he  was 
MMM  distanoe  fnm  thm  citj,  prniuod  and  uiested 
him.  The  prodneHon  of  the  enp  aeded  Ida  ftle,  and 
he  was  thrown  from  tho  rock  nyainpca,  a«  already 
mentioned  As  thcv  were  leadwg  him  away  to  cxc- 
euiiuii,  tic  tj  said  to  nave  redtod  to  them  tho  fid^e  of 
the  eagle  and  beetle,  but  without  producing  anv  effect. 
The  memory  of  ^uop  was  highly  honoured  through- 
out (  In  cci-,  and  the  Athenians  erected  a  tttatuc  to  him 
(JFhadruM,  2,  EpU.t  2,  aeqqJU  the  work  of  the  cele- 
bnted  Lgrnppns,  whidi  was  plaead  oppo^  those  of 
the  seven  nages  It  must  be  canifidly  confessed, 
however,  that  little,  if  auytliing,  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty respecting  the  life  of  the  fabulist,  and  what  we 
have  thus  detailed  of  him  amMS  to  mt  on  Uttlo  BMwe 
than  mere  tiadilioB,  and  t£e  lift  which  Planndeo,  a 
monk  of  tlie  fourteenth  century,  is  6Upp<nnl  '.u  li  ive 
given  to  the  world ;  a  piece  of  biography  posseitBing 
few  intrinsic  cUims  to  our  belief  Hence  some  wri- 
ters have  doubted  whether  such  an  individual  as  ,£sop 
ever  existed.  (Compare  Viaconti,  Icmografia  Greco, 
vol.  1,  p.  154,  where  the  cumman  opinion  is  advoca- 
ted.)  But,  whatever  we  maj  think  on  this  head,  one 
point  at  loiot  is  certain,  that  none  of  tho  iaUeo  whidi 
nt  present  po  under  the  name  of  .^»op  were  ever 
tcriUen  by  hiin.  TUuy  ai)pear  to  have  been  prescr%ed 
for  a  long  time  in  oral  tradition,  and  only  collected  and 
reduced  to  writing  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
IHato  {PhtaUm.  —  Op.,  pt.  2,  vol.  8,  p.  9,  cd.  Bekker) 
infvrii'-;  u}5,  that  Socrates  amused  himself  in  prison,  to- 
wards tho  cloeie  of  his  life,  with  versifying  some  of 
these  fables.  (Compare  J'lut.,  de  Aud.  Pott.,p.  16,  e., 
and  WvtUniaehf  ad  ioc.)  Hia  axampla  foUM  oumer- 
otis  iimtaton.  A  ootleetion  of  tiie  ftUea  of  iEsop, 
as  tht'v  were  called,  was  also  niailc  by  Demetrius 
Phalereus  {Dtug.  Laert.,  5,  80),  and  anutjjer,  between 
IfiO  and  50  B.C.,  by  a  certain  Babrius.  (Compare 
1\frwMU,  Diatert.  de  Babrto,  Land.,  1776, 8»o.)  The 
former  of  these  was  probably  in  prose  ;  the  latter  was 
in  choliambic  verse  (m/.  Ilabrius).  but  the  bad  taste 
of  the  grammarians,  in  a  subsequent  aire,  destroyed  the 
matfieal  fbrna  of  the  lablea  or  Babrius,  and  reduced 
them  to  prose.  To  them  we  owe  the  loss  of  a  lar^a 
portion  of  this  collection.  Various  collections  of  A\»a- 
niaii  fabli'H  h.ive  reached  our  times,  nmonfj  which  six 
have  attained  to  a  certain  degne  of  celebrity.  Of 
those  the  moat  aaoent  ia  not  oHerttan  ttwtiiiiteanlli 
century;  the  author  is  Ttiikn~vn  It  is  called  UlO 
collection  of  Florence,  and  eontams  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  fables,  together  with  a  puerile  life  of  the 
fabulist  by  Pianodaa,  a  Qieek  monk  of  the  fenitflenth 
cantmy.  The  second  odkietion  waa  made  by  an  un- 
known hand  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourti  i  nth  century. 
Tho  monk  Planudes  formed  the  third  r  ilicctioa.  The 
fourth,  called  the  Heidelberg  colli  i  tun,  together  with 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  styled,  the  former  the  Augsburg 
oollection,  the  latter  that  of  the  Vatican,  are  the  work 
of  anonymoiiH  compilers  These  last  three  contain 
many  of  tho  fabks  of  Babrius  reduoad  to  bed  prose. 
Beeides  the  eoUeeiions  wUefa  have  joet  been  snomei^ 
ated,  we  possess  one  of  a  character  totally  distinct 
from  the  rest.  It  is  a  Grock  translation,  executud  in 
the  fifteenth  century  by  MiebMl  Andrcopulus,  fh>m  a 
Syriac  original,  which  woold  appear  Uaeli  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  trandaHon  from  tiie  Oieek,  by  a 
PerKiaii  named  Syntifa.  (.S"  '  ■',  /fi»<.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol 
i,  p.  — As  regards  the  qm  siion,  whether  the  lk> 
bles  of  the  Arabian  Lokman  have  served  as  a  proto- 
type for  those  of  ^f^op,  or  otherwise,  it  may  be  re> 
marked,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Do  Sacy  ( BiOfn^aphie 
nninrsrllr,  vol.  21,  [i   r,;1l  LoHrnun),  the 

logoes  of  the  Arabian  fabulist  are  nothing  more  than 


an  imitatioa  of  Mne  of  those  ascribed  to  iEsop,  and 
that  they  in  no  leepeot  beer  the  mariea  of  an  Afahini 

invention.  (Compirr  the  ohBrr^  atlons  of  Erp<"r)iuB, 
in  the  pre£hce  to  hu  ediuon  ot  Lokman,  leir).)— With 
respect  to  the  person  of  i£sop,  it  has  been  generally 
Buppoaad  thattba  atatament  of^Planndea,  which  makae 
him  to  have  been  exeeedingiy  delbnned,  Ua  bead  of  a 
conical  shape,  his  belly  protuberant,  his  limbs  dihtort 
ed,  6lc,  was  unworthy  of  credit.  Viaconti,  however, 
supports  the  assertions  of  Planudes  in  this  particular, 
from  the  remains  of  ancient  sculpture.  {Iconogrcfia 
GrecA,  vol.  1,  p  165.)  —  The  best  editions  of  JEsop 
are  the  t-  llowini;  :  that  of  Heusinper,  Lips.,  1741, 
8vo  that  of  Erneati,  Ltpa.,  1761,  Svo;  that  of  Co- 
ray,  Paris,  1810,  8vo ;  and  that  of  Dn  Pttria,  Ltpt^ 
1810.  ^vo  — II  ,\n  «-niinenf  Roman  tragedian,  and 
tho  most  torniidai)le  rival  oi  the  celebrated  Hoscius, 
though  in  a  dificront  line.  Hence  Qointilian  (II.S) 
vmmkM,  "ifomtu  dtctior,  JEtofm*  graimr  /ml, 
filed  tUr  coNunlias,  Ate  tragaiias  egtt.**  nW  snrname 
was  CIodiuK,  probably  from  his  bring  a  frn  i?nian  of 
the  Clodiau  or  Claudian  family.  He  is  suiijjoird  to 
have  been  born  in  the  first  hauofthe  seventh  century 
of  Rome,  since  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  A.U.C.  609 
(Ep.  ad  Fan.,  7,  1),  speaks  of  him  aa  adTanced  In 
vcars.  Some  idea  of  the  energy  with  which  he  acted 
bis  parts  on  the  stage  may  be  formed  from  the  aneo- 
dote  relatad  by  Plutarch  ( VU.  Cfe.,  6),  who  informs  ua, 
that  on  one  occasion,  as  .£sopus  was  performing  the 
part  of  Atreus,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  rocditatin^r 
vengeance,  he  gave-so  violent  a  blow  with  his  fceptrc 
to  a  slave  who  approachad,  as  to  strike  him  lifeless  to 
the  eaitlL  A  afeanatcnee  mentioned  by  VaMnf 
Maximus  (8,  10,  2)  shows  with  wlnt  rare  jEeopus 
and  Hoscius  studied  tho  ciiaruciers  winch  they  repre* 
sented  on  the  stage.  Whenever  a  cause  of  any  in* 
poitanee  waa  to  be  tried,  and  an  ontor  of  any  en* 
nonce  was  to  plead  therein,  tbeee  two  aeton  were 
nccustonieil  to  mix  with  the  spectators,  and  carefully 
ob»cr\  e  the  movements  of  the  speakers  as  well  as  the 
expression  of  tiieir  countenances.  iEsopna,  like  Ros- 
diis,  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Cicero,  as  may  be 
seen  in  various  passages  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
latter.  He  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  piiiilic  on 
the  Hay  when  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  dedicated, 
A.U  G.  699,  but  hU  physical  nowers  were  unequal  to 
the  eflbrt,  and  his  voice  failed  him  at  the  very  becin- 
ning  of  an  a<ljuration,  '*  St  snrns  fallo."  (CtcjEp. 
ad  Fam.,  7,  1  )  He  amassetl  a  very  Inrpe  fortune, 
which  his  son  squandered  in  a  career  of  the  most  ridio- 
nhma  extravagance.  It  ta  due  eon  of  whom  Horaea 
^Sat.,  2,  3,  239)  rel,-itr=;,  ihnt  he  dissolved  a  costlv  peari 
m  vinegar,  and  dranic  it  utf.  Compare  tho  f-taiem«nt 
of  Pliny  (9,  58). — III.  An  engraver,  most  probably 
of  SigBom.  ^le  time  wtm  he  lived  ia  nncertain.  In 
eonnecMion  with  some  brotiMMirtist,  h*  made  a  large 

cup,  Awt!]  1  Ht, 111(1  niirl  strainer,  dedicated  by  Pliaiiodi- 
cus.son  ot  Hcmiocrates.  in  the  I'r^  tnneum  at  Sip«;iiHi. 
(Consult  the  remarks  of  HermsHn,  uUr  BofUi's  Be- 
kamUung  der  Gneek.  Jiueknft^  p.  IV. 
Kid.  Supplement. 

ALeru.  a  nation  of  Germany,  dwelling  alonp  the 
soutiteastem  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Hence  the 
ori|^  of  thair  oane,  from  the  Teutonic  Ettt  ''•■i**" 
as  tndirating  a  community  dwelling  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Germany.  (Compare  the  English  Etnx,  i.  e., 
JBtUexui.)  They  canied  on  a  trainc  in  amber,  ^^  bich 
was  ImdmI  in  gnat  abnndanoe  along  their  shores. 
Tfaia  eirenmatanoe  alone  would  lead  no  to  place  then 
in  a  part  of  modem  Pmsns,  in  the  cotmtrv  probably 
beyond  Danixu.  Tacitus  calls  their  positiuii  "  the 
right  aide  of  the  Suc^c"  or  Baltic  *'  Sea. "  It  is  incor- 
Mct  to  assign  them  to  modem  Etthonia.  Either  thii 
rast  is  a  general  name  fbr  any  country  lying  to  the 
1  mh(.  or  else  th-  Eftlji  iiib  of  Eslhonia  came  orijLrinally 
fx%m  what  is  now  Pnutm.   The  i£stii  worshipped, 
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aooordbyto  Tacitus,  the  mrthcr  of  the  gods,  Hcrlha, 
aAit^ijinbol  of  litT  worbl.ijj  was  a  wiKl  boar  Nuw, 
Mt  ihit  inimal  wa«  sacred  to  Frrya,  ihc  S>  ;iiu!jri;Lvian 
VaHW,aad  a*  Freya  m  often  confounded  wilU  Fhgga, 
AtJMther  of  the  goda  in  the  8eaiidilHi«ua  mythology, 
ftc'ict  rriJt  ntly  Ml  Into  a  similar  error,  and  misun- 
(irrsood  hui  luluntu  ra,    {Tacil.,  M.  G.,  45. — Fuik- 
crt'.'n.  Dm.  on  Scylhtuns,  dtc.,  p.  168.) 

.^•CLA,  a  town  of  Latium,  the  site  af  which  xamaiiw 
ndbeoremL  Horace  (04.,  S,  89,  6)  •paaka  of  it  in 
the  ssac  ILt.c  with  TiSmr.  v.  tirnrr  i;  is  7Mturally  aup- 
p(M«dtuli«ve  stooii  in  tiie  vicinuy  ot  lliut  place.  Pliiiy 
(3,5)  taamentea  ^£suia  atuong  iho  Latin  town's,  'which 
no  kN^er  etiaXid  ia  hia  line.  VeUdNW  Fateiculua 
(I,  U)  calU  the  placa  ..fisulnn,  and  raduma  it  arooDf; 
the  colonics  of  Uomr.  {(^r<im(r's  Arte.  lUi'i/,  f>Ci  ) 
^svETE^,  a  Trujaxi  prince,  nuppo^eU  by  uviim  \o 
hsre  been  the  p^eat  of  Antenor  and  UcalegoiKWIiito 
«(faen  make  hiiu  to  haTC  hem  daawadad  fcwn  •  nuire 
Mdent  Ucalegon,  who  had  auarriad  I]ioa,tbe  daughter 
of  Laontetl'jn  Homer  (//.,  13, 427)  mentions  Aloalh- 
oui  a»  the  aon  of  .£ayetes,aiui  the  «on-in-l.iw  of  An- 
diian,  wha  liad  lum  his  eldest  dauglitcr  Hippo- 

d«M  ia  naniM.   {Uemu,  md  JL^  %  793.)  The 
Inrib  eiJEMjtUmm  alludM!  to  by  Homer  (//.,  2.  703). 
and  u  i>  jjil  \>y  S'.  tuIki  (.'>C?D)  to  h.iv  e  been  five  stadia  dis- 
tant fruttt  Jioy,  -ind  on  the  road  leading  to  AU-xandrea 
Tioas.    It  afforded  •  vwy  convenient  post  of  observa- 
tion in  the  TiDfean  wsr.    Dr.Claifce  gives  the  follow- 
ing acrount  of  it  (Travel*,  &c.,  toI.  3,  p.  92,  i-^yy  ., 
Eafi.  fi  )    ••  Coming  opposite  to  the  bay,  wliicli  Iiub 
brca  consid«  rod  as  the  naval  station  used  by  the  ( j  rocks 
duing  the  Trojan  war,  and  which  is  situate  on  the 
rast^TQ  side  of  the  fiubourhure  of  the  Mmdcr,  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  is  ;atrartcd  by  an  object  predoniiiia- 
ting  in«T  erery  other,  and  admirably  adapted,  by  the 
slik^ulanty  of  its  form,  aa  well  as  by  the  peculiarity 
of  lU  Mtaation,  to  oreriook  Alt  itatian,  together 
with  th«  wli*jk  of  the  low  coast  near  the  nwuth  of  the 
river.    This  object  is  a  conical  mound,  rising  from  a 
line  of  eierated  territory  behind  the  l>ay  and  the  mouth 
of  the  liver.   It      therefor^  been  potnted  out  aa  the 
tiMdbor  JBeyctam  aad  ie  now  eilled  Vijdt  Ttft.  If 
vre  hiJ  rev  if  heard  or  read  a  single  sylla1)lc  cnnrrm 
tai  war  of  Troy,  or  the  woilut  of  Homer,  it  wuuid 
bare  been  impossible  not  to  notice  the  remarkable  ap- 
prarife  jtcet  ntc J  by  thie^  |it)miAM»  eo  peculiarly 
pbecd  as  a  pool  of  oiDeemtion  eoimiiiDding  all  ap- 
proach to  the  harboor  and  river."    In  another  part  (p 
I9r^).  the  same  intelligent  traveller  observes:  "The 
tiUDulns  of  .£«yetea  ia,of  all  others,  the  spot  most  re- 
murfcrftir  Mioiitfid  Un  viewing  the  Plain  of  Trojr»  and 
It  is  vinUo  in  afaaoot  all  parts  of  Troaa.  Tma  its  top 
may  be  traced  the  course  of  tht  S'camander  ;  the  whole 
ch«m  of  Ida,  stietching  towards  Lcctum  ;  the  »nowy 
logllts  of  GoC|Mas»  and  all  the  shores  of  the  Helles- 
psot  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  Sigsum,  and 
Hke  odber  tumuli  upon  the  coasL"   Dryant  endeavours 
to  show,  t'   t  v\  hat  the  f  Irocks  reparded  aw  the  tombs  of 
priaow  and  warriors,  were  not  so  in  reality,  but  were, 
wt      OMMlt  poit,  connected  wiA  old  vohf^oiw  ritrs 
cad  customs,  and  used  for  reliLn^uH  ptirposes  (.Vy- 
vol.  X,  p.  167,  Mcqq.)    lAclicvalier,  however, 
•oereit&^ullj  refute*  thia. 

.•£sranTss.    Vid.  Supplement. 
JEirtilL.    Vid.  Ilva. 

..EraALutts.  1  son  of  Mercury,  and  brrald  ofthe  Ar- 
fonauta,«k>  vbtsuiied  from  liui  iaiiier  the  privilege  of 
being  atiicait  the  dead  and  the  living  at  stated  timea. 
Hence  he  was  called  h-ep^fof  fi>oa»  his  ipond- 
in^  one  day  m  Hades,  aiad  aa  next  upoa  aaith,  alter- 
rately*  It  IB  saiil  aluo  that  his  soul  underwent  varioun 
tiansmiff^ratioiHs  und  that  he  appeared  successively  as 
Ea^itwfuu*,  son  ofl^alirta^l^rus  the  Cretan,  an  Elean 
vhManaaeisBstkwm^andMMfMcaa,  {Schd., 
aifaa.) 


.€Tnt  R  (  A//  .;,  a  personified  idea  of  tbo  mythiosl 
cosmojionitb.    ^  [Hi.  Supplement.) 

rule  Ks,  a  'I  ni  siialian  tribe  of  uncertain  but  ancient 
origin,  since  they  are  mentionsd  bv  liomer  {IL,  ft,  744), 
whoatateothatttoCentaors,  expdlod  bjrPliitbevsftom 
Mount  Pelion,  wi'fuirrw  Xr,  xh.c  .Ethices.  5Jlr..bn  (327 
and  434)  fiaya,  that  ihey  mhaiiitcd  theThe^^iaii  side 
of  Pindus,  near  the  sources  of  the  Peneua,  but  that  their 
possession  ofthe  latter  was  diqnitod  by  the  TympliM, 
who  were  ooniieuous  to  them  on  the  Epirottc  sMe  of 
the  mottiit.iiii.  Mar«yaK,  a  "ivritrr  cited  bv  Sti  [  ii.mua 
iiyzaniinuti  (i.  r.  Allh\iii).  descrilied  llie^LtLa  i  s  as  a 
mo&t  daring  race  ofbarl^arianh,  wliose  sole  obji ct  w  as 
robbery  and  plundt  r  Lycopbron  (e.  802)  caUs  Pol^ 
sperebon  kmitcuv  srpu/io^-.  Scarcely  any  tnea  of  thia 
pcoiile  remained  in  the  time  of  Stiuo. 

il^THicus.    V'td.  Supplement. 

^TUioi'iA,  an  extensive  country  of  Africa,  to  the 
aouth  of  £gypt,  lying  along  the  Sinus  Arabiima  and 
Mare  £i]rthmuni,  and  extending;  also  &r  inland.  An 
idea  of  its  actual  limits  will  bet-t  be  fom^eil  fri m  a  view 
of  tlie  gradual  progress  of  Greciiui  di^coveiy  in  relation 
to  this  region,  jfthiops  {AiOto^)  was  the  ex|Masiaa 
used  by  the  Greeks  for  everything  which  had  contract- 
ed a  dark  or  swarthy  colour  from  cxporarc  to  the  beat 
ofthe  .«un  (n'Ou,  "to  bum,"  niul  ut,'',  "  (hr  Tittup  r"'). 
The  term  was  applied  also  to  men  of  a  dark  complrxion, 
and  the  early  Greeks  named  all  of  such  a  colour  jflthi- 
opcs,  and  their  countrv  ^'Ethiopia,  wherever  situated. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their 
know  ]fdt;e  cif  the  existrncf  cif  ^lu  h  a  r.'ice  of  iiieri  fmrn 
the  I'bd  iiiei  tiiti  aiivl  E^jyptians.ai.dtliat  this  know  Ird^e, 
founded  originally  on  mere  report,  was  subsequently 
continued  by  actual  inspection,  when  the  Crrrk  colo* 
nistii  along  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  in  thnrcommer- 
cial  iiitercoufHC  with  Sidon  and  Egypt,  bi  held  there 
the  caravans  which  hod  come  in  from  Southern  Africa. 
Homer  makes  cxprcoa  mention  of  the  i£thiopians  in 
manv  piris  of  his  porm!<,  and  sjx-aks  of  two  divisions 
of  tlieai,  the  Eahtern  and  \\  chtcrn.  The  explanation 
given  l)y  Eustntluus  and  otlicr  Greek  writers  rrerpect* 
ing  these  two  classes  of  men,  as  described  by  the  poet, 
cannot  be  the  true  one.  They  make  the  Nile  to  bsva 
l^een  the  dividiiiii;  line  (Euslath.,  p  13P6,  ml  Nom.,  Od., 
1,  *i3)  i  but  ihui  iii  too  refined  for  Hoiucr't>  geoj^iaphi- 
cal  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  By  the 
Eastern  .Ethiopians  he  nieana  merely  the  imbrewned 
nattvea  of  Son&em  AraiMB,  who  htoaght  their  warea 
to  Sidon,  and  who  w  ere  believed  to  dwell  in  the  imme- 
diate \icinity  oftiie  rimng  sun.  The  Egyptians  were  ac- 
quainted with  another  dark-coloured  nation,  the  Liby- 
ans. These,  althoMffb  tlie  poet  carefully  distinguiEhea 
their  cootttiy  from  that  oftne  ^Ethiopians  {Od  ,  4, 84), 

I  ill  1  Income,  in  opposition  to  the  Eastcni,  the  poet's 
W  ehtem  wllthiopians,  the  more  especially  as  it  remain- 
ed unknown  how  for  the  latter  extended  to  the  west  and 
south.  Thia  idea,  originating  thni  in  early  antiqui^, 
respectuig  the  existence  oftwo  distinct  daises  of  dsife* 
roloured  men,  gained  new  Btrenf;th  at  n  Inter  period. 
In  the  immense  army  of  Xerxes  were  to  be  seen  men 
of  a  swarthy  eoniplexion  from  the  Persian  provineaaia 
the  vicmity  of  India,  and  otiiere  again,  of  similar  visajE^, 
from  the  countries  lying  to  the  south  of  Egypt.  With 
the  exception  of  colour,  they  had  nothing  in  c  ommon 
with  eacn  other.  Their  language,  manners,  fihysical 
make,  annoBT,  dte.,  were  enroaly diflbrent.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  tliey  were  both  regarded  as 
.ilthiopians.  (Compare  Ht  rt^ilctus,  7, 69.  Meqq.,  and  3, 
94,  tevq.)  The  JClhiopianB  ofthe  farther  east  di)'ap- 
peano  gi^uaily  from  remembrance,  while  a  more  in^ 
timet*  intereowoo  wkh  Eg^pt  brought  tlw  iEthioDiana 
of  Africa  more  frequently  mlo  view,  and  it  is  to  these, 
therefore,  that  we  now  turn  our  attention. — Ji^thiopia, 
according  to  Herodotus,  includes  the  countries  above 
Egjrpt,  the  present  Nnbia  and  Abjsotnia.  Inimediat*> 
\j  shove  Sycue  and  Elafliaa(fais»  mnaAa  thia  wiiUf 
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(3,  the  £nhiiaj^»n  race  begiiiA.  A  ^  f  >  r .  <  i  iIis  town 
andiituidof^iCiiompao, eeveotyoreh^^A}  ■■nWeathow 
Sycnc,  theM  are  mixed  with  EgyptiaiiH.  and  higher  up 
tlweli  Ethiopians  alone.  Thi>  /Ethiopians  lie  distin- 
guishes into  the  inhabitantt;  ofMeroe  and  theMacrobii. 
lnSttabo(8(K))aiulPfiiiv(6,29)  we  find  other  tribes  and 
towns  referred  to,  but  tno  most  careful  division  is  that 
by  Agatharcliiilos,  whose  work  on  the  Ilrd  Sc.-i  is  unfor- 
tunately lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments. 
Ajjntharchidca divides  them  .-tccordini;;  to  their  way  of 
life.  Some  carried  on  agriculture,  ciiliivatin^  the  mil- 
let ;  others  were  herdfinen  ;  while  some  lived  by  the 
chase  and  on  vetTpt.ible.s,  and  others,  a^^aiii,  along  the 
Mft-shoro,  on  IIhU  and  marine  aniuuls.  The  rude  tribes 
who  lived  on  tlw  coait  and  fed  on  lleli  are  called  by 
Agatharrhides  the  frhfhi/nphnin.  Alonrj  both  b.^nk;!  of 
the  AstaSor  IS  dwelt  another  nation,  who  lived  on  the 
roots  of  reeds  growing  in  the  ncighbomteff  swamps  : 
these  roots  they  cut  to  pieces  with  stonea,  &med  them 
into  a  tenacious  maat,  and  dried  them  in  the  sun.  Close 
to  these  dwelt  the  Hylophagi,  who  lived  on  the  fruito 
of  trees,  vegetables  growing  in  the  valleys,  ic.  To 
the  west  of  these  were  the  hunting  nations,  who  fed 
«nt  wild  beasts^  which  they  killal  wita  the  arrow.  There 
were  also  other  tribes,  who  lived  on  the  flesh  of  the  ele- 
pliant  and  the  ostrich.  l!io  Elephantoph^iin  and  S'rutk- 
ophagi.  lientiiles  these,  he  mentions  another  and  less 
popiuous  tribe,  who  fed  on  locusts,  which  came  in 
swarms  from  the  southern  and  unknown  districts. 
{A^atfuvch.,  de  Ruhr.  Mar. — GeograpK  Gr.  Mtn,,  ed. 
Hudson,  vol  1 ,  J)  :i7.  irqq.)  The  accuracy  with  which 
A^atharchideil  has  pointed  out  the  situation  of  these 
tmea,  does  not  occasion  mnch  diflieal^|r  in  asaimllating 
them  to  the  modem  inhabitants  of  .T!fhioj>ia  Accord- 
ing to  him,  they  dwelt  along  the  ^atdc^^  uf  the  Astabo- 
ras,  which  separated  them  from  Meroi  ;  thlt  river  is 
the  Mbar^  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Taemzse;  they 
must«  consequently,  have  dwelt  in  the  present  ShuH' 
gtt.Ha.  The  moile  of  life  with  the^jo  people  has  not  in 
the  least  varied  for  2000  Years  ;  although  cultivated 
nations  ate  aitnato  Monna  them,  they  have  made  no 
piogiWB  in  imnrovemenft  dwnaelTes.  Their  land  be- 
in^  vnfhvottTable  both  to  agrieuttvre  and  the  rearing  of 

cattle.  thi'V  are  compelled  to  remain  tnerc  ImnterM. 
Most  of  the  ditTerent  tribes  mentioned  !>y  Agatharchi- 
dea  subrist  in  a  similar  manner.  The  IMtcnahs,  the 
most  powerful  tribe  among  the  ShangaHns,  still  live 
OQ  the  elephant  and  the  niinocerog.  T!ie  Hudstt,  in 
the  plains  of  Sn-r,  yet  ent  the  flesh  ef  the  lion,  the 
wild  hog,  and  even  seriate :  and  farther  to  tho  west 
dwells  a  tribe,  who  sobsist  in  the  summer  on  the  loenst, 
and  at  other  seasons  on  the  rrwodile,  liippnpotamus,  and 
liah.  DioJoru.s  Siculus  (3,  28)  remarks,  that  almost  all 
these  people  die  of  verminous  diseases  produced  by  this 
food ;  and  Bruce  (Trav€t»t  3d  ed., vol.  5,  p. 83)  makes 
the  same  observation  with  respect  to  the  Waito,  on  the 
Lake  Dambta,  who  live  on  crocodiles  and  other  Xile 
animals.  Besides  these  inhabitants  of  the  [>iains.  .'Ethi- 
opia was  peopled  by  a  more  powerful,  and  somewhat 
more  dviliaedi  shepherd-nation,  who  dwelt  in  the  caves 
of  the  neigUionring  mountains,  namely,  the  Troelo- 
dyl<r.  A  chain  of  hiifh  mountains  runs  alonor  the  .Afri- 
can shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  in  Egypt  are  com- 
posed of  granite,  marble,  and  alabaster,  but  farther  south 
of  a  softer  kind  of  stone.  At  the  flint  of  tlio  tfulf  these 
mountairis  turn  inward,  and  bound  the  aoulhern  portion 
of  Abyssinia.  This  chain  was,  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  inhabited  by  these  Trogiodvta,  in  tho  holes  and 
nottoes  formed  by  natme  hot  enlarged  by  haman  la- 
bour. The.sc  people  were  not  hunters  ;  they  were 
herdsmen,  and  haa  their  cliicfs  or  princes  of  tlie  rare. 
Remains  of  the  Troglodyta  still  exist  in  the  Shrpo, 
HaxortOf  dtc,  mentiopeo  by  Bmoe  (vol.  4,  p.  266). 
A  still  more  eelebnited  .ASthfoplan  nation,  and  one 
which  has  been  p  ir*'.  i;!arly  described  to  us  hv  Herod- 
otus (3, 17,  teqq  ),  wan  the  ifocro^M,  for  an  account  of 
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whom,  and  of  the  state  and  eity  of  Meroii,  the  student 
if  tefikrred  to  these  artides  respectively.   Under  tiis 
latter  of  these  heads  some  remarks  will  also  be  ofTered 
respecting  the  trade  of  .tf^thiopia. — The  early  and  cu- 
rious beUef  respecting  the  ^Ethiopian  race,  that  they 
stood  highest  in  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  that  the 
deities  of  Olympus,  at  stated  seasons,  enjoyed  among 
them  the  festive  hospitality  of  the  banquet,  woiihl  Keera 
to  have  ari.-ien  from  the  peculiar  rclatian  in  which  Mc- 
ro«>  stood  to  tho  adjacent  countries  as  the  paront  city 
of  civilization  and  religion.    Piety  and  rectitude  were 
the  firs^  virtues  with  a  nation  whose  dominion  was 
founded  on  religion  and  conunerce,  not  on  oppression. 
Tho  active  imagination,  however,  of  the  early  Greeks, 
gavtt  ft  different  turn  to  this  feature  fai  the.A!tldoplaB 
character,  and,  losing  sight  of  the  true  cause,  nr.  per- 
haps, never  having  been  acquainted  with  it,  they  sup- 
posed that  a  race  of  men,  who  could  endure  such  in- 
tense heat  aa  they  were  thought  to  encounter,  must  be  a 
nobler  order  of  beinga  than  the  honum  family  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  that  they  who  d\v«  !t  no  near  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  orb  of  day,  could  not  hut  be  in  closer 
union  than  the  rest  oftheir  speci»'«  with  the  inliabitaats 
of  the  skies.  (Compare  ManMli,  10, 103.>— The  .f::thj- 
opians  were  intimately  oonnected  with  the  Eijryptians 
in  the  early  ages  oftheir  monarchy,  ind  .i;thioj>ian 
princes,  and  whole  dynasties,  occujiied  the  throne  of 
the  Pharaohs  at  various  tinea,  even  to  u  late  period 
before  the  Persian  conquest.    Tho  ..Ethiopians  had 
the  same  religion,  the  same  sacerdotal  order,  the 
same  hieroglyphic  writing,  the  ttame  rite.s  of  .sejiul- 
ture  and  ceremonies  as  the  Egyptians.  Religious 
pomps  and  proeessions  were  celebrated  in  CMnmoa 
[►etwecn  the  two  nations.    The  images  of  the  pods 
were  at  certain  times  convoked  uu  the  iSilc,  from  tiicir 
Egyptian  temples  to  others  m  .Etniopia ;  and,  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  festival,  were  brought  back  again  into 
Egypt.   (Dtod.  Sie.,  1,  83.— Emta/H.  ai  B.,  1, 4S3.) 
The  ruins  of  temples  found  of  late  in  the  countries 
above  Egypt  {vid.  Meroe),  and  which  are  quite  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  confirm  these  accounts ;  they  were, 
diniibtless,  tlus  temnles  of  the  andent  wEthkipians.  It 
is  nowhere  aaseiteo  that  the  iEthiopiMis  and  E^yptums 
ufrcd  the  same  language,  but  this  seem^  to  he  implied, 
and  is  extremely  probable.    Wo  learn  from  Diodorus, 
that  the  .Ethiopians  claimed  the  first  invention  of  the 
arts  and  philosophy  of  Eg}'pt,  and  even  pretended  to 
have  planted  the  first  colonies  of  Egypt,  soon  after  that 
rountrj-  had  emerged  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  or 
rather  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  which  it  was  tradition- 
ally reported  to  have  been  oorored.   The  ^Ethiopians, 
in  later  times,  had  piditieal  relations  with  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  Diodorus  uaw  ambassadors  uf  this  nation 
in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Cvsar,  or  Augustus.  An 
.Ethiopian  queen,  named  Gandaoe,  made  a  treaty  with 
Augustus,  and  a  princess  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  St  Luke  in  the  Acts  oftho  Apostles.  How- 
far  the  dominion  of  the  .Ethiopian  princes  extended 
'm  unknown,  but  they  probably  had  at  one  period  pos* 
sessions  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  relations 
with  Arabia.    A  ftcr  this  wc  find  no  farther  mention  of 
tl  i(  iiirient  .'Ethiopian  empire.    Other  names  occur  in 
the  countries  intervening  between  Egypt  and  Abys- 
sinia ;  and  when  the  term  ^Ethiopian  u  a|;un  met  with 
in  a  later  age,  it  is  found  to  have  been  tran*>ferTed  to 
the  princes  and  people  of  Habcsh     Such  i-*  the  his- 
tory of  ^Ethiopia  among  the  profane  writers.    By  the 
Hebfews  the  same  people  are  mentioned  frequently 
under  the  name  of  Gush,  which  by  the  Septuagint 
translators  is  always  rendered  AWorrrr,  or.fTfhiopi  ui.« 
The  Hebrew  term  is,  however,  applied  ftoiuetiiueB  to 
nations  dwelling  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  hence  a  degree  of  ambiguity  respecting  its  mean- 
ing in  some  instances.   This  subject  has  been  amply 
diseussiHl  by  Bochart  and  Miehaidis     At.oii"  tlw  He- 
brews of  later  times,  the  term  Gush  clearly  belongs  to 
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the  -CAx-piiM  The  .f^thiopians,  who  were  con- 
rj  »jaj  the  i:jf>'plian«  by  affinity  and  intimate  po- 
are  by  the  later  Hebrew  historians 
>1?BiMk«b,tb«  CluhiUi  innukr  of 
TsncbM  Um  JBMofkn  haifor 
by  Strabo.  and  the  same  who  is  termed 
mad  u  act  down  by  Manetho,  in  the  well- 
taUcs  of  dynaities,  u  an  Ethiopian  king  of 
la  Um  Milier  tb«  taim  Ctuh  bdonged 
hr  to  tltenme  nation  or  TMe;  tboaghitwwld 
iT  tbk:  the  Cu»h  or  .Ethiopians  of  thosr  times  or- 
cai^ad  tioth  «tde«  of  the  He<i  Sea  The  CJush  mcn- 
tamni  bv  Moaea  are  pointed  out  by  hiui  to  be  a  nation 
rA  'rr^  onijin  with  the  Ejryptiana.  In  the  Tojdoth 
Biftii  N  xk-ri.  or  Archives  of  the  9on«  of  Noah,  which 
MxhaeiM  {SmctUg.  Gfo'^r.  Hebr  Ext  )  has  proved  to 
a  dlgMt  of  Um  hiitoacal  and  geographical 
te>WlfceMidwrt  wwi4<tieiria,tiiiittlie  Coah 
»i  tt»i»  VUr^in  were  brothers,  which  means,  as  it  is 
geaesa/Jy  allowed,  nations  nearly  allied  by  kindred, 
k  ia  aviy  pobable  that  the  fint  people  who  si-ttlid  in 

'  la,  who  WON  aft«rwaxd  ex- 
I  t^tlM  Boni  Yefclan  ertrao  Aralw. 
ic  faumeration  of  the  descendants  of  Cush  in  the 
Toiiiju  ikiti  Noach,  several  tribes  or  settlements  arc 
ia  Arabia,  as  Saba  and  Havila.  When  the 
-  aAerwanJ  proceeds  to  the  dtitomiaaU  of  Vok- 
tuL  the  T«rr  same  places  are  enumerated  mong  their 
••'C  v^.^nb.      Th;^  the  Cuish  h  id  iti  n^mote  times 

y  ita  in  Aum,  is  orident  from  the  history  of  Nim- 

mi.  a  CosIhIo  chiellain,  who  ia  oaid  to  have  po^^^iessed 
n-»>"-i;         .  f  ih*"  Assyrians,  amon^  which  was 
br..  c  .•  'J  it«%  MitL  in  Shi  riar    Lonp  after  their  departure 
tixmt  of  the  Cush  rtMiviincI  bciiiiid  tliein  on  the 
•mtt.  if  tits  Rod  Sea.    It  is  probable  that  the  name 
llv  be  ||iveii  to  tribw  whieh  had  eo^ 
itV  fenaine  Cushites  in  the  possession  of  their 
lemtories  in  Arabia,  after  the  whole  of  that 
people  had  passed  into  Africa,  just  as  the  English  are 
termed  Bolaaa,  md  tlw  Dutch  race  of  modern  times 
Belgiaao.   !■  ttiviff  it  happened,  that  people,  rc- 
■BOle  in  ra*e  frcn!  the  family  of  Ham,  are  yet  n.-uncd 
Gash,  as  the  JUahamtee,  wiio  were  descended  from 
He  dHfhtar  af  Muo,  the  Midianil^  k 
CtekilewaMa.   Evan  in  this  instance,  tiie 
rnee  of  Oneh  and  iCthiopia  has  been  pre- 
served     V.'.-  fml  th>'  word  rctnlerfd  .fjthirrpissa  by 
lha  SafKoafiat  tranaiatora,  and  in  the  verses  of  Eze- 
114,  dia  Jamil  HaBnMe  poet,  Jethro  is  placed  in 
AMra.  and  hi»  people  are  termed  ^Ethiopians.  On  the 
whole.  It  m.\y  be  couKidcred  as  clearly  established, 
thai  titf  Cush  ^re  the  genuine  .^Ethiopian  race,  and 
the  eoaatr^  of  tiie  Ckiali  ia  generally  in  Scripture 
lk«faNafA6iea«ldeh  Em  above  Egypt.  In  support 
of  tii-se  poeitions  may  be  cited,  not  only  the  authority 
«f  the  SeptiKigiat,  and  the  writers  already  mentioned, 
the       ■iiiiiir  teatimony  of  the  Vulgate,  and  all 
pWithdiat  of  Philo^  Joa^^taiu, 
Valrii  QoiBBMiitaton  and 
Chxi^Jiaa  fathers.   There  is  only  one  writer  of  anti- 
qpn^  oa  the  other  side,  and  he  was  probably  misled 
hythe  6ela  whkh  we  have  already  considered.  This 
'       '  ent  ia  the  writer  of  Jonathan's  Targum, 


the  learned  Boehart,  supported  by 
tfa'.  passage;*,  maintains  that  the  land  of  Cush 
ied  on  the  eastein  side  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
k  baa  beea  sitisfaetorihr  ibowu*  however,  by  the  aii> 
Ihors  of  the  I'mTersiJ  History,  and  by  Michaetis,  that 
laaay  of  chow  passages  require  a  dilTcrent  version,  and 
»  that  the  had  of  Ciuh  was  ^Ethiopia.  {Pnch 


9  PkmtmMimmmfefMati,  9d  ed.,  toL  I,  p.  388, 
y.^-^iyiiliiiipliyiitalriMnflftofftaancieMt 
^iopiarw.  itaayle  rem.irked  that  tin  Oiaeke  COm- 
BMiy  Kiacd  the  liMBiEthiopian  naatfyaawe  oae  that 
fiwtm :  thef  eomita^tf  spoke  offha  JBthiopians,  as 
«Mk  a/d^  MMB,  aa  if  Ihqr  trait  tha  WadMat 
/ 


people  known  in  the  world    "  To  wash  the  .flthiopian 
white,"  was  a  proverbial  expression  applieii  to  a  hope- 
less attempt.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  term  .Ethiopi* 
an  waa  perh^  uaed  vaguely,  to  aignify  all  or  many 
riean  natione  of daifc  eolW,  and  tlwt  the  genoina 
opi.ins  may  not  hnve  been  quite  so  black  as  others 
liut  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  other  Uadl  na^ 
tions  may  be  called  by  that  name  when  taken  In  a 
widec  aenaa,  thia  can  only  liava  biqipaned  in  conse- 
<{aaiiea  oftlMir  laaemUanee  to  those  from  whom  the 
trrm  originated.  It  is  improbable  that  the  .Ethiopians 
were  destitute  of  a  particular  character,  the  possession 
of  which  waa  tha  imy  laaaon  wky  other  naUons  patti^ 
cipatad  in  their  name,  and  came  to  be  confounded  with 
them.    And  the  most  accurate  writers,  as  Strabo,  for 
example,  apply  the  term  .Ethiopian  in  the  same  way. 
Strabo,  in  the'  15ih  book  (686),  cites  the  opinion  of 
Theodeetee,  who  attrlbutad  to  Oa  vieii^  of  tiba  ami 
the  black  colour  and  woolly  hair  of  the  /Ethiopians. 
Herodotus  expressly  athrms  (7,  70).  that  the -Ethiopi- 
ans of  the  west,  that  is,  of  Africa,  have  the  most  woolly 
hair  of  all  nationa:  in  thia  reapeet,  he  says,  they  ^ 
ferad  from  tte  TndiaRa  and  Eastern  .^BUiiopians,  who 
were  likewise  bl.-ick.  but  had  straight  hair  jMoreover, 
the  Hebrews,  who,  in  coniscquence  of  their  intercourse 
with  Egjpt  under  the  Pharaohs,  could  not  fail  to  know 
tha  fjfWfaifpliwtion  of  the  national  term  Cuah,  eeem 
to  have  bad  a  praveihial  expraeeion  similar  to  that  of 
the  Greeks,  "('.111  the  CuhIi  change  hts  colour.  or  the 
leopard  his  spot*!"    (Jcremtah,  13,38.)    This  is 
sumcient  to  prove,  that  the  ^Ethiopian  was  thedaikeet 
race  of  people  known  to  the  Greeks,  anit,  in  earlier 
times,  to  the  Hebrews.    The  only  way  of  avoiding 
the  inference,  that  the  -Ethiopians  were  genuine  ne- 
groes, must  be  by  the  supposition,  that  the  ancienta, 
aaung  wlwu  the  foregoing  etpreoiionfl  were  current, 
were  not  acquainted  with  any  people  rxactlv  resem- 
bling the  people  of  Guinea,  and  therefore  applied  the 
tennn  woolly-haired,  flat-nosed,  &c.,  to  nations  who 
had  these  charaeteia  in  a  much  lew  degree  than  tho-c 
{leople  whom  wa  now  taim  nemea.   it  aeem  p  [• 
ble,  that  the  people  termed  Ethiopians  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Gush  by  the  Hebrew  writers,  may  either  of  them 
hm  ba«i  of  the  race  of  the  Shan^alla,  Shillnk.  or 
other  aagro  tribes,  who  now  bihabit  the  countries 
hctdering  on  the  Nile,  to  the  southward  of  Scnnaar ;  or 
they  may  have  been  the  aneeatoA  of  the  present  Nouh.i 
or  Borabra,  or  of  people  leaeodding  them  in  descrip- 
tion.   The  chief  obstacle  la  eior  adopting  the  suppoef- 
tion  that  these  .^Ethiopians  were  of  the  Shangalla  race, 
or  of  any  stock  resembling  them,  is  the  circunvstance, 
that  so  near  a  connexion  appears  to  have  siihsi.sti d  l»v 
tween  the  former  and  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  know 
tlHt  the  Egyptiaaa  were  not  gemdne  nagraea.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  however,  we  would  be  more  correct  in 
considering  the  Bedjas,  and  their  dcscendanls  the 
Abadbe  and  Bisharein,  as  the  posterity  of  the  ancient 
ciEthiopians.  Both  the  Ahadbe  and  Bisharein  belong 
to  dM  dass  of  red,  or  comar-oolonred  people.  Tike 
former  are  (Ifscrilied  by  Belzoni  {Tratch,  p  310), 
and  the  latter  by  Burcknardt  {Travels  tn  Nulna). 
vEthlius.    Vid  Supplement. 
./Ethra,  daughter  of^ Pittheus,  king  of  Trcczenc,  and 
mother  of  Theseus  by  Egeus.    (Vtd.  £gem)  She 
was  betrothed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Bcllerophon  ; 
but  this  individual  being  compelled  to  fly,  in  conse- 
quenea  of  having  accidentally  killed  his  brother,  .Athra 
remained  under  Tier  father's  roof  When  ..Egetis  camo 
to  consult  Pittheus  respecting  an  obscure  oracle  which 
the  former  had  received  from  the  Delphic  shrine,  Pit- 
theus managed  to  intoxicate  him,  and  give  him  the 
company  of  his  daughter.  Prom  this  intercourse  sprang 
Theseus.   (Vuf. -Efjeus)  .Ethra  was  afterward  t.Jven 
captive  by  Castor  and  PoHuv.  when  the»e  two  came  in 
quest  of  Helen,  whom  TbeseuH  had  carried  ofl^ 
masters  of  Athens.  She 
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mM  Heiea  to  Titty  whan  the  Imtar  was  ■bdncttd  by 
pari*,  and,  on  tha  &U  ofTvoy,  dia  waa  laatorad  to 

her  home  by  Acamaii  and  Demophoon,  ber  grati'J^uiis, . 
ayd  the  sons  of  Theseus.  (Apollod.,  3,  16,  4. — Id.,  { 
8,  10,  7. — Hryiic.  ad  Apollod.,  I.  C.) 

AeiTon,  I  a  famous  pamter,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  executed  a  painting  of 
the  nuptials  of  AlexandiT  and  Ruxaim  ;  ami  the  piece 
was  so  muchadmiied  at  theOiympic  Games,  whither 
the  artilt  had  carried  it  for  exhibition,  that  the  presi- 
dent, of  the  games  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage 
Such  in  Lucian's  account  {Her  ,  5),  who  saw  ibis 
painting  in  Italy.  In  another  passage,  likewise,  he 
lefera  to  thia  piodnctioa  of  Aetion's,  and  bestows  the 
highest  praises  on  tlie  lipa  of  Roxana.  (Imag.^  7.) 
Raphael  is  s  ii !  to  !ravc  traced,  from  Lucian's  descrip- 
tion uf  thib  wurk  of  art,  one  of  his  most  brilliant  com- 
positions— II.  A  sculptor,  who  fiourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  centorr  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  who  is  known  &om  TMOeritus  (Evigr.y  7).  At 
the  request  of  Niciarf,  then  a  celebrated  physician  at 
Miictus,  he  made  a  btatue  of  vEsculapius  out  of 
cedar.  (As  fegaida  the  rending  'keriuvt,  for  the  coiii- 
mou  'HfT/uvf,  consult  Kttathng,  ad  loc.)  —  III.  An 
engraver  uu  precious  stones,  whose  age  is  uncertain 
(Bracci,  IB.^SilliL',  Did  Art.,  s.  r  ) 

AnriD8t  I.  an  bereaiaxch  of  tho  fourth  centuiy,  sur- 
naiDfld  \sf  Ida  advenariea  lAe  Athd$t.  Ho  waa  Ibe 
son  of  a  common  ro'  Iiot,  -rnd  bom  at  Antioch.  His 

Cverty  compelling  huu  tu  live  by  the  labour  of  liis 
nds,  he  commencad  by  being  a  vine-dresser,  and 
was  afterward,  in  anooBaaion»  a  ooj^puamith  and  jew- 
dier.  Bdn^  foteed  to  abandon  this  latter  calUng,  for 
having  substituted  a  braeelet  of  gWt  copper  for  <jne  of 
gold,  be  followed  tho  trade  of  an  empiric,  or  charlatan, 
with  aome  success,  but  was  at  last  driven  from  Anti- 
och, and  went  to  study  lomc  at  Alexandrea.  As  he 
never  attained  any  great  dull  in  this  latter  science,  and 
tvas,  at  the  same  tunc,  but  little  versed  in  the  sarred 
writings,  he  easily  fell  into  the  new  rc%ious  errors  of 
theylay,  to  wldeh  he  added  many  others  of  hia  own. 
Epiphanius  haK  preser^'cd  forty-seven  erroneous  prop- 
•Ofiltions,  selected  fmni  his  wurks,  vvliich  contained 
^aore  than  three  hnniired.  The  principal  ones  con- 
torted in  teadung,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  not  like 
the  Father;  hi  protending  to  know  God  by  Umaolf ; 
in  regarding  the  most  rulpahle  actions  as  the  wants  of 
nature  ;  in  rejecting  tlte  authority  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles ;  in  rcbaptizing  in  the  name  of  the  uncreated 
Ood,  and  of  tlte  Holy  apirift  ptoeieated  bf  the  created 
8on ;  in  aaaeiting  that  Both  i«  euflidenl  vmhottt  works, 
&c  His  other  errors  were  nothing  more  than  mere 
.sophisms  ieundcd  on  verbal  equivocations.  He  was 
ofloained -daaeon  by  Lcontius,  an  Arian  bishop,  who 
was  soon  compelled  to  forbid  him  the  exercise  of  his 
ministerial  functions.  After  a  succession  of  stormy 
ronllict*.  he  waa  e.viled  by  Constanlius  to  Cilicia. 
Julian  recalled  him,  and  assigned  him  lands  near  Myt- 
Slene,  in  <he  Muad  of  Lesbos.  He  waa  even  ordained 
bishop ;  and,  havinjr  pse-.prf?  punishment,  which  he 
was  itfterward  oa  tlie  point  of  undergoing  fur  his  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  he  died 
at  CoBftantinople  A.D.  366»  and  was  honoured  with  a 
mjtntBiA  Ameml.   (5.  Atkntu.,  dc  Synod. — Soma., 

Hist.  Eeclu.,  1,28. — August.  Har. — Baron.,  Ariiial. 
Ann.,  356.V— II-  A  celebrated  Roman  jgeueral,  born 
at  Dorostolus,  in  Moesia.  His  father  Gaudenliua,  a 
Scythian,  attained  to  the  luphest  mililary  employments, 
and  was  killed  in  Ganl  dunng  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers. 
AetiuH,  brought  up  among  the  imperial  hody-guards, 
and  given  at  an  early  period  as  a  hoMage  to  the  foimida- 
Ue  Aanc  learned  the  aitof warnnder tide oonqoerar, 
and  profttpfi  by  bin  hIav  amon{Tthc  barbarians  to  secure 
the  attachiuoitt  of  a  people  witom  he  was  destined  to 
*  "  '*  lOnemiesandalUes.  In  A. U.  421,  the 
!to  BBiM  the  ao^tie  of  tlte  weat* 


Aitiwaiindertookto  piocuraforhiin  the  aasiatwifa  of 
the  Hnna.  John,  however,  waa  eon%ttered,  and  Aeline 

immediately  submitted  to  Valcntinian,  who  reigned  in 
tho  west  under  tlie  guardianship  of  his  mother  Pladd- 
i&.  Eagerly  desirous  of  the  imperial  favours,  and  jeat 
oua  of  UM  credit  of  Count  Boniface,  Aetius  formed  a 
treacherous  acfaeme  against  him,  the  result  of  whidi 
was  the  revolt  of  Boniface,  who  invited  Genseric  and 
the  Vandals  into  Africa.  A  subsequent  explanation 
between  Boniface  and  Placidia  came  too  late  to  save 
Atrir.T,  hut  it  Kcrscd  to  e>:j'ose  the  intrigues  of  At  liii?, 
who  uL  this  tune  was  cnishing  the  Franks  and  Uui- 
gundiaiiK  m  (iaul.  Placidia  did  not  dare  to  }iuniiih 
him*  bnt  abe  beatowed  new  honouia  upon  Boniface. 
Rendered  lurioaa  by  this,  Aetiue  flew  oack  to  Italy 
with  a  few  troops,  encountered  and  gave  battle  to  his 
rival,  was  cooqueit;d,  but  with  his  own  hand  wounded 
Boniface,  who  died  shortly  after,  A.D.  432.  Phicidia 
was  desiroua  of  aveneing  his  death,  but  Aetiiia  lettfed 
among  the  Hona,  and  reappeared  subsequently  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  barbarians  to  demand  liii>  par- 
don. Placidia  restored  to  him  his  charges  aitd  hon- 
ours, and  Aetius  returned  to  Gaul  to  serve  the  empbe, 
which  he  defended  with  great  valour  as  long  as.  his 
own  ambitious  view»  permitted  this  to  he  done.  His 
most  hrilliant  feat  in  this  quarter  was  the  overthrow 
of  Attila,  who  had  crossed  the  Kbine  and  Seine  with 
his  Huns,  and  laid  nege  to  Oricana.  AMm  nanchcd 
against  him  with  a  powerful  army,  and  met  his  adver- 
tiary,  wiio  had  raised  the  siege  of  Orleang  and  recross- 
cd  the  Seine,  in  the  Catalaunun  plains,  near  the  nod- 
cm  CkiUm*.  The  conteat  was  bloody  but  deoaivab 
and  three  hundred  thonaand  men  ML  on  both  ndeo. 
Notwithstanding,  howe\er,  tliis  hrilliant  achievement, 
.\iitius,  in  his  turn,  became  the  vi^im  of  court  in- 
trigue, and  being  sent  for  b^  ValeuUnian,  and  hawng 
approached  turn  without  distrust,  was  on  a  sodden 
stabbed  to  the  heart  bv  that  suspicious  and  cowardly 
emperor.  His  death  happened  AD  '151.  {Proeop., 
dc  Reb.  Goth.,  5. — Jormndex,  it  Hfgn.  Sueceu^  e. 
19.— Paul  DuKon.,  Hut.  MtscelL,  19,  16. — Bk^n' 
phie  Umrtr»cllt,  vol.  1,  p.  267.)— III.  A  physician 
of  .\mida.  in  Mesopotamia,  w  ho  flourished  at  the  close 
of  the  lifth  century  and  the  heginning  of  the  sixth. 
Tlie  works  of  Aetius  are  a  vaiui^  coUection  of  med- 
ical beta  and  optniona,  being  defident  only  in  anange- 
mcnt ;  since  on  several  subject.';  their  merit  is  trans- 
cendent. For  example,  the  principles  of  ihc  Materia 
3/edtCa  arc  delivered  with  admirable  precision  in  t)ie 
begiBBflur  of  the  firai  book.  Of  all  the  ancient  tiea« 
tisea  on  faver,  that  contained  fai  the  fifth  book  of  Ae- 
tius may  be  instanced  as  being  the  most  complete ; 
and  it  would  not  bo  easy  perhaps,  at  the  preaent  day, 
to  point  out  a  work  so  full  on  w  points,  and  ao  corrad 
in  practice.  Of  contagion,  ns  an  exciting  cause  of 
fever,  he  makes  no  mention  ;  and  as  his  silence,  and 
that  of  the  other  medical  authors  of  antiquity,  has  often 
been  thought  unaccountable,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a 
ftw  wovda  in  ezpIanatSon.  Pallaahia,  who  haa  given 
a  most  comprehensive  abstract  of  the  doctrines  of  Ga- 
len and  his  successors  on  the  subject  of  fever,  enu- 
merates the  following  exciting  causes  of  fevers  :  1st. 
The  apnlication  of  a  suitable  matcnal ;  as  when  thinp 
of  a  oalleflcieot  nature,  such  as  pepper,  mustard,  and 

the  like,  are  taken  immoderately  by  a  person  of  a  hot 
temperament;  2d-  Motion;  which  may  be  either  men- 
tal or  corporeal :  3d.  Constriction  of  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  occasioned  either  by  the  thickness  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  the  coldness  and  dryness  of  tho  surround- 
ing atmosphere  (this,  by-the-by,  accords  with  Dr. 

Cullen's  Theory  of  spasm  of  the  extreme  veasels)  : 
4fth.  Putie&ction  of  the  fluids :  6«h.  Tho  appticatieB 

of  heat,  Ruch  as  by  exposure  of  the  head  to  the  sun. — 
Epidemical  fevers  the  ancieuta  considered  as  being  oc- 
casioned by  a  depraved  state  of  the  atnonhare.  ari- 
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w:  i  in  cases  of  rnalii^niaiit  fevers,  they  were 
a»i.-  t^f  iiHuvia  iruiu  llie  bodiet*  of  lht«e  afflict- 
«rf  witL  ulrai  cx)atauiinated  Um  •urrounding  atmo- 
aad  ttwk  Um  £Bf«»  w«i*  pfOMg>tc4  in  Uuc 
Gako,  Calioi  Anmiuu,  RbuM, 
caJ  Ark'enn*,  rank  ihc  pboijc  among  those  compIainU 
■^icfr  foim  a/ie  petsuo  to  another  ;  and  Istdorus 
tnw:  " PetitUntia  e*i  eonUgtum, 
mffftkenderUt  eeUnter  mi  finru 
At  the  nine  time,  ««  diey  did  not  aieriba 
ong^  and  }>rup,i^'ation  of  these  disorders  to  a  pe- 
vmw,  tkej  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  treat  of 
Wlinct  cause  of  fever,  beoHlMt  in  thb 
view  «f  the  matter,  it  is  clearly  referrihie  to  acme  one 
of  tht  gtaenl  causes  enumerated  above.  Thus,  the 
at:j»<-*f.aepe  of  the  ill-vcntiLited  apartuieiit  of  a  patioiit 
Jirs«r  ban— iag  viUated,  and  being  inhaled  by  a  per- 
mm  m  kmMk  mlifiriL  oeeaiioa  fever,  either  hf  fcodu- 
•hf  OOHlhcUon  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  or  putrefac- 
WB  of  the  duids.  aiid  accordingly  would  be  referred 
eicber  to  the  3d  or  the  1th  class  of  general  causes.  In 
•  •ocd,  the  ofiuoM  of  the  ancienta  opon  this  subjea 
mem  to  have  oorreepeoded  very  raueh  with  tboee  of 

itt  re  reasonable  Macleanitrs  of  tho  j)rc8cnt  day, 
mini,  iH^iMigh  they  deny  ihai  lever,  strictly  speaking, 
ii  rantniwin,  admit  that  it  is  contaminative. — Aiitius 
ie  the  int  aedicai  authior  who  has  fiffien  m  dieUnct  ao- 

now 

MBBOBiy  kaewu  by  the  name  of  Guinea- worm  He 
teaf  ihiadieffne  so  fiiiiy,  that  Rhazcsand  Avicen- 
■a  have  si^phed  hot  litUo  additioaal  information,  nor 
have  the  modems,  in  anr  eooaiderablc  degree,  im- 
fcored  upoo  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  The 
ffh  ~1  of  trcratin:;  Aneurism  at  the  elbow-joint  is  ili- 
;  of  aucation,  as  being  a  near  approximation  to 
*  of  operating  introdueed  by  John 
HoBU-t        Abemethv.     He  directs  the  operator  to 
msJk£  a  KiOfU^^dixiai  iacisiou  along  the  inner  biJc  of  the 
arm,  tliRc  oc  four  fingers'  bre:ulth  below  the  armpit, 
aad  havng  hud  buc  the  aitery,  and  dissected  it  from 
Ihc  MRDimAnf  pacta,  to  niae  it  opwidiaMindhook, 
aad.  introdufing  iax>  threaij;,.  to  tic  them  separately 
•ad  dtt«ir  tike  arteni  in  the  middle.    Had  he  stopped 
hcfip.  lus  method  would  have  been  a  eompletc  an  tic  i- 
jntaan  of  the  plan  of  proceeding  now  p—ctiied ;  but, 
■nfatnnately,  not  having  suffioent  confidence  in  the 
Anc^iixg  powers  of  the  system,  he  gives  directions  to 
Man  the  tumoor  and  evacuate  its  contents.  Many 
ipaapnalMias  upon  the  eye  and  Mirrounding  ports 
described  b^  him. — On  the  obstetrical 
9l  mx^Tj  be  u  fuller  than  any  other  an- 
ci«"Ll  v^riter. — He  has  also  given  an  account  of  many 
|hsi  i  iii.  <utic  il  (^rations  which  are  not  noticed  else- 
The  work  of  Aetios,  divided  by  the  copyists 
foor  TflTaht'!;.  and  each  Teirabwtiu  into  four 
dbeouraes,  co:tst»tcJ  on^mally  of  sixteen  books.  The 
* — t  eight  ooly  were  printed  in  Greek  at  Venice,  by 
hnts  of  Akku  Manatius,  M.,  1634.  The  others 
~  in  MS.,  m  the  Hbnriea  of  Vienna  and 


P-r  -     ^  ^       f  lit: JDS  have  !)con  published  of  the 


La  u-ia»LiUi(U  of  the  entire  work  by  Jarms  Corna- 
tmda  the  title  of  CmUracUt  ex  ttUnbut  Mcdi- 
«mm  tankiUu,  at  Veaieak  1648,  in  8vo ;  at  Basle. 
IMS.  ISia,  Ib  id.;  another  at  Baale,  1535,  fol ,  of 
whidiiVSrst  seven  and  the  last  three  books  were  trans- 
laX^rd  by  M.«itanus ;  twoat  Lyons,  1549,  fbl.,  and  1560, 
4  Tal«.  ISffio.  «ith  notes  of  bat  little  valoe,^  Hugo  dc 
Mcnia ;  aadaae  at  Paris.  1567,  fol.,  among  the  Mcd- 
■■r  Artu  fmapu — IV  Sicanus.  or  Siculus,  a  phy- 
sician, and  r^.e  .  f  SicIJv,  a.s  is  commonly  supposed, 
t»  whom  »  saedM  a  treatise  on  MdeauJialy.  The 
tBifc  ia;  fcovaN^fkat  tiv  treatise  in  ({ueation  ta  no- 
thing more  f  fni  2  telection  from  the  second  discourse 
vi  the  mxoiid  retabtbJus  of  Aetius  of  Amida ;  so 
ibt  Aettiu  the  Sidlian  becomes  a 

{/m^  Out,  iM.^  qt,^  7,  IK  S68.) 


^f^TNA,  I.  a  celebrated  volcano  of  Sicily,  now  'Etna 
or  Muitic  Gibclli)  (bhorlejicd  into  JUongrbcUo),  the  lat- 
ter of  these  modern  appellations  being  adopted  from 
the  Arabic  Gtbdt  "  m  .mountain,"  given  to  J:Itna  on 
aooout  ofita  vaat  alie^'and  recalUnr  the  remembrance 
of  tlie  Arabian  conquostn  in  Sicily.  (Compare  the 
Map  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  accompanying  the 
"  Htstotre  det  CmtflUlm  4e»  Kormandt,"  by  JXArc^ 
where  the  Arabic  namea  an  given.)  Thia  volcano,  so 
inmenae  in  aixe,  that  Veeuvjus.  in  oomiiarison,  seems 
merely  a  hill,  rises  on  the  eastoni  side  of  Sii  ily.  It 
is  180  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  attains 
by  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  height  of  10,964  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  From  CaUam  (the  ancient  Ca- 
tana).  which  stands  at  the  foot,  to  the  summit,  is  30 
miles,  and  the  traveller  passes  through  three  distinct 
zones,  called  the  cultivated,  the  woody,  and  the  desert. 
The  lowest,  or  adtnaUi  zone,  extends  through  an 
interval  of  ascent  of  16  miles,  and  it  contains  numer- 
ous baioli  mountains  of  a  conical  form,  about  300  or 
•too  feet  high,  each  having  a  crater  at  the  top,  from 
which  the  lava  flowa  over  tlie  surrounding  country. 
The  fertility  of  thia  region  ia  wooderfiil,  aiM  ita  fhnta 
are  the  finest  in  the  island.  Tlir  woody  region  forms 
a  zone  of  Uio  brightest  axcew  all  around  tlic  moimtain, 
and  reaehea  up  the  side  about  eisht  miles.  In  tha 
dcMTt  region  nfeiation  entirely  ^aanpaan,  and  the 
snr&ee  preaenta  a  dreary  expanse  or  snow  and  ice. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a  coniral  hill, 
containing  a  crater  above  two  miles  in  circumference. 
— The  silence  of  Homer  rcspectinff  the  fires  of  iEtna 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  the  mountain  in  his 
time  was  in  the  same  state  of  repose  as  Vesuvius  in 
the  ilays  of  .Strabo,  The  oarlii  st  writers  w  im  tnakc 
mention  of  ..^tna,  and  its  eruptions,  are  the  author  of 
the  Orphic  poems  {ArgoiuaU.^  v.  IS)^  and  more  par^ 
ticularly  Pindar  (Pi/fh  ,  1,  21,  tetjq.,  ed.  Boeckh. 
Compare  AiUujt  Gtiitus,  17,  10),  whose  description, 
in  its  fearful  sublimity,  bears  with  it  all  the  marks 
of  truth,  and  points  evidently  to  some  accurate  ao- 
oounta  of  tfie  volcano,  aa  received  bj  baid,  per- 
haps from  King  Hiero  Tluirydides  (3,  116)  is  next 
in  order.  He  speaks  of  the  stream  of  lava,  which,  in 
his  time  (01.  88,  3,  D.G.  426),  desolated  the  territory 
of  Ci^tana ;  he  aaaerta,  that,  fifty  veara  before,  a  similar 
Sow  of  hva  had  taken  place,  and,  without  any  fitfther 
chronoloi^ical  reference,  makes  mention  also  of  a  third. 
These  were  the  only  three  eruptions  with  which  the 
Greeks  had  l)econic  acquainted  since  their  settlement 
in  Sicily.  That  i£tna,  however,  had,  at  a  much  ear- 
Uer  period,  given  proof  of  its  volcanic  character,  is 
evident  from  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (5,  6), 
where  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sicani  were  compell- 
ed to  retire  to  the  western  parts  of  the  isiland,  by  rea> 
son  of  the  devastation  ami  terror  which  tlie  fienr  erup- 
tions from  the  mountain  had  occasioned.  The  ac- 
count which  Straho  gives  (274)  of  the  state  of  things 
on  the  aummit  of  .£tna,  accords  pretty  accurately  with 
the  narratives  of  modem  travellers.  The  geographer 
infonns  us.  that  Hum  who  had  lately  ascended  the 
mountain  found  on  the  top  a  crater,  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
a  level  plain  {ncdiov  ofiaKov),  about  twenty  ntadia  in 
circuinfcrence,  cncloaad  bjr  a  bank  of  cimiern  having 
the  height  of  a  v«all.  In  the  itAMS»  of  the  plain  was 
a  hill  of  an  ashy  colour,  like  the  surface  of  the  [ilain 
Over  the  hill  a  column  of  smoke  hung  suspended,  ex- 
tending about  two  hundred  fret  in  iiaif;lit  Two  of 
the  party  from  whom  Strabo  received  hl8  information 
undertook  to  descend  the  banks  and  enter  upon  the 
plain,  but  the  hot  and  deep  sand  soon  compelK  cl  them 
to  retrace  their  steps.  TIic  geographer,  alter  this 
etatement,  then  proceeds  to  contradict  the  common 
story  respecting  the  fate  of  Empedoclcs,  the  party  as- 
suring hnn  that  the  crater,  or  opening  into  the  bowels 
of  the  mouiilain.  enuld  neither  be  fcen  nor  approached 
—The  whole  number  of  eruptions  on  rerord,  in  the 
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rase  of  .Etna,  is  said  to  be  eighty-one,  of  which  the  j 
followini:  iiiav  b«  reeanled  as  an  accurate  enamewition.  I 
Those  mrntionod  I'v  Thiirydidrs  amount  to  f  r 
In  132  B.C.  there  was  one.    In  44  A.D.  one.  In 
89t  A.D.  mt.   Dnrinf  the  ISth  centunr,  two  hap- 

gmcd.  During  tho  13th.  onr  During  th»'  1  tth.  1\ro 
uring  the  15ih, /tfur.  During  thn  Ifith. /oht.  Du- 
ring the  17th,  tventy-two.  During  the  IHth.  thirty - 
two.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  19th,  ntne. 
(jir«ire>J!ln(n,  Geogr.,  toI.  4,  p.  S98,  JBnuMb  ti.) 
That  the  Greeks  did  not  aufler  this  mountain  to  re- 
main unemployed  in  their  mythological  legends  may 
eaurilj  he  imagined,  .ind  hence  the  fable  that  ./f^tna 
lay  on  part  of  the  giant  form  of  Typhon,  enemy  of  the 

fods.  (Pindar,  Pylh.,  I.  e.  —  Compare  JBfehyhs, 
*Tom  Vmct  ,  V.  36.").  —  Ihicxnus.  <  1  '2  —  Apvtlnd  , 
i,  6,  3,  and  Heyne,  ad  loc',  whcm  the  <lilTercnt  tradi- 
tiom  respecting  Typhon  are  collected.)  According 
to  Virgil  (-f?rr..  3,  678).  Enceladus  lay  beneath  this 
mountain.  Another  class  of  mythographem  placed  the 
Cyclopes  of  Homeric  falile  on  .Etna,  though  the  poet 
never  dieamed  of  uaigniog  the  island  Thrinakia  as  an 
diode  for  lib  gisnl  ereetkni.  {Mannat,  "vol  8,  p.  9. 
seqq  )  \\Tien  the  Cyclopes  were  regarded  as  the  aids 
of  Vulcan  in  the  labour*  of  the  forge,  they  were  trans- 
lated, by  the  wand  of  fable,  from  the  surftoe  to  the 
boweb  of  thie  noontain.  thouj^  the  Ilpeii  blsttds 
mtm  mora  eoimnonly  regaidef  wi  the  eeene  ofVul- 
can's  art.  {Mannrrt.  9.  pt  2.  p.  297.)— 11.  A  f<;n  ill 
city  on  the  southern  declivity  of  .-Etna.  The  fM-.<!t 
name  of  the  place  was  Inessa,  or  Incssos,  and  Thucj-d- 
ides  (6,  94)  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Inesflsi  {'IvTfaaa'm).  The  form  of  the 
n-une.  therefore,  a.s  given  hv  f^trabo  (-0'^ },  ?  nm  !\', 
nesa  {'li'vijaa),  as  well  as  that  found  in  Diodorus  Sic- 
ohie  (14,  14),  Ennesia  ('Ev»ivv£a),  are  dearly  errone- 
ous. The  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  .^Etna 
by  the  remains  of  the  colony  which  Hiero  had  settled 
at  Catana,  and  which  the  Siculi  had  driven  out  from 
that  place,  l&no  had  called  Catana  by  this  name  of 
,£tna,  and  the  newHSomen  applfod  ft  to  flie  city  which 
now  furnished  them  with  an  abode.  This  migration 
U)  Inessa  happened  OL  79,  4.  At  a  suhiicquent  pe- 
riod (Of.  Mt  8]  we  find  the  elder  DionysiuR  mas<tcr  of 
the  place,  a  poneaaion  of  mnch  importance  to  him, 
irinee  it  eonuntnded  the  mad  fl«m  Gatana  to  the  weet- 
crn  partB  of  the  island.  The  anrient  site  is  now 
marked  by  rains,  and  the  place  bears  the  name  of  Cas- 
tn.    (Mannerty  10,  pt.  S,  p.  S91,  Mtqq.) 

./Etolia,  a  country  of  Greece,  situate  to  the  east  of 
.A.  cam  an  i  a  The  most  ancient  accounts  which  can  he 
traced  respecting  this  region,  repre.scnt  it  as  formerly 
poaaesscd  bj  the  Curctes,  and  from  them  it  first  re- 
orivedthemneofCaretb.  (5Knz9.,M5.)  A  change 
was  subsequently  effertcd  by  .^^tolus,  the  son  of  En- 
dymion,  who  arrived  from  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  followera,  and,  having  defeat- 
ed the  Cttretea  in  several  action«,fineedthem  to  aban* 
don  their  ooantry  (vid.  Aeamanb),  and  gave  the  ter> 
ritories  which  they  had  left  tlir  name  of  ..fjtolia 
(Epkor.  ap.  Strab',  — Pausan.,  6,  1)  Homer 
represents  the  jfltolians  as  a  hardy  and  warlike  race, 
ennged  in  firequent  conflicts  with  the  Curctes.  He 
fnionnB  vi,  also,  that  they  took  part  in  the  sicirc  of 
Troy,  under  the  command  of  Thoa-t  their  chief,  and 
often  ailudee  to  theirprowcss  in  the  field,  (i/.,  9, 
6S7 ;  %t  688,  Ac.)  mythology  hae  con  femd  a  de- 
gree of  celebrity  and  interest  on  this  portion  of  Greece, 
from  the  story  of  the  Calydonian  hoar,  and  the  exploits 
of  Meleager  and  Tydeu!»,  with  tho<;e  of  other  ..lEtolian 
warriors  of  the  heroic  age;  but.  whatever  may  have 
contributed  to  give  renown  to  this  province,  Thucvdi- 
des  (1,  5)  assures  nt,  that  the  .Klolians,  in  general, 
IBce  most  of  the  northwestern  elans  of  the  Grecian 
continent,  long  preectved  the  wild  and  nndvilized 
habitB  of  a  hpibaroua  age.   The  moie  nniote  tribea 


were  especially  distinguished  for  the  oaooatiiiieae  of 

their  langoag**  and  the  ferocity  of  thrir  hdjite.  (T^tt' 

riffi.,  3.  1)4  ]  In  ifiis  lii^tiiri  Ill's  time  they  had  -is  y,  f 
made  no  figure  among  the  leading  republics  of  Greece, 
and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  war 
which  he  undertook  to  narmtc.  From  him  we  leam 
that  the  iEtoliana  favoured  the  interests  of  the  I  ace- 
dsmonians,  probably  more  from  je.aloupy  of  the  Afhe- 
niana,  whom  they  wbhed  to  dislo^e  frcNn  Naupactua, 
than flmnanjrfimndUhip  they borewthelbnner.  The 
possession  of  that  important  place  held  nut  infhiee- 
ments  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  sixth  year  of  tht;  war, 
to  attempt  the  occupation,  if  not  the  ultimate  conquest, 
of  all  iLtolia :  the  expedition,  however,  though  aUj 
planned,  and  eondneled  by  I)emuallieiiea  himeelf,  pro. 
ved  signally  dinastrous  We  scarcely  find  any  sunfle*» 
quent  mention  of  the  iGtolians  during  the  more  im- 
portant transactiona  wind),  for  upwaid  of  a  ccntuij, 
occupied  the  different  statei  of  Greece.  "Wo  may 
collect,  however,  that  they  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  I  I  rpetual  hostilities  with  their  neighbour.'*  the  Arnr- 
nanians.  On  the  death  of  Hiilqp  and  the  accession  of 
Alexander,  the  .Atolians  exhibited  symptoms  of  ho^ 
tile  feeling  towards  the  young  monarcn  {Diod.  Stc , 
17,  3),  which,  together  with  the  assistance  thinr  afford- 
ed to  the  confederate  Greeks  in  the  Lamiac  war.  tlrew 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Antipeter  and  Craterus, 
who,  with  a  powerftT army,  jnvadedth^remmtrv.whidi 
rhey  laid  waste  with  fire  and  rrvnT-  l  The  ^'tolians, 
on  this  oer.asion,  retired  to  their  niountani-faMnMact, 
where  they  intrenched  themselves  until  the  ambitioQa 
designs  of  Pcrdiccas  forced  the  Macedonian  grnendi 
to  evacuate  their  territory.  (Dtorf.  iSff  ,  18,  25.)  If 
the  .aeronnts  Pausanias  has  followed  are  enrrrrt, 
Greece  was  afterward  mainly  indebted  to  the  /Eto- 
lians  for  her  deliverance  fiofn  a  formidable  irmption  of 
the  Gauls,  who  had  penetrated  into  Phocis  and  .tto- 
lia.  On  being  at  length  compelled  to  retreat,  these 
barbarians  were  so  vigoroiisly  pur.^ued  by  the  ..Eto- 
Hmis,  that  scarcely  any  of  them  escaped.  (^Pausan., 
10,  29.—Polyb.,  9,  9b.}  From  tfab  thno  we  find 
.Etoli.i  .acquiring  a  degree  of  importance  among  the 
other  states  of  Greece,  to  winch  it  had  never  aspired 
during  the  brillimt  days  of  Sparta  and  Athens ;  hit 
these  repnbUcs  were  now  on  the  decline,  while  north- 
em  Greece,  after  the  example  of  Macedonia,  was  train* 
ing  up  a  numerous  and  hardy  pojiulatinn  to  the  prac- 
tirf»  of  war.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  history  has  to 
record  achievements  or  acts  of  policy  honourable  to 
the  .Ctolians :  unjust,  rapacioua,  and  without  finth  or 
religion,  they  attached  themselves  to  whatev*T  side  the 
hope  of  gain  and  plunder  allured  them,  whieh  they 
again  forsook  in  favour  of  a  richer  prize  whenever  the 
temptation  presented  itself  (Polyb.,  2,  45  and  46.— 
Id.,  4,  67.)  We  thus  find  them  leagued  with  .\!ex- 
ander  of  Epirus,  the  son  of  IVrrhu.s.  for  the  purpose 
of  dismembering  Aeamania,  and  seizing  uj>on  its  cities 
and  teiiitoij.  (Po/y^.  2,  45.  — /d.,  9.  34.)  Again 
wMi  Cleomenee,  in  the  hope  of  oveffhrowinii:  the 
Achiean  confederacy.  (Poh/h  ,  2,  l.'i )  Enistnited, 
however,  in  these  dcRigns  b^'  the  ablecoun.scls  of  .\n 
tus,  and  the  jn^cioas  and  liberal  policy  of  Anfignnii-^ 
Doson,  they  renewed  their  attempts  on  the  dcMh  of 
that  prince,  and  carried  their  arms  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  serial  war,  fo  alily  de- 
scribed by  Polybius.  This  seems  to  have  consisted 
rather  in  predatety  incnrmons  and  sadden  attarks*  on 
both  Pidro,  than  in  n  regtilnr  and  syBterralic  pl.in  of 
operations  The  ^Etolians  sutrcred  srvercly  :  for 
Philip,  the  Macedonian  king,  whose  vouth  they  baii  dr 
spiaed,  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Jttolia  at  the  hca<l 
of  a  conriderahle  fbrre.  and  avenged,  by  saeking  and 
ptiinderin^T  ThcnniH.  their  chief  nty,  the  snrrilcfrioos 
attack  made  1)V  them  <  n  D-idonn,  and  uUo  the  eaptnrc 
of  Dium  in  Mar-  (ionii  {P>,!i;h  .  f>,  7,  stiq.)  When 
the  Romans,  already  hard  preesed  by  the  second  Pn- 
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wm  mB.ihen  ngmg  in  lulj,  found  UwiqmIvm  tbxntr 
mmim  tfe  uAe  of  Grmie  by  ths  accvrt  tmkf  eon* 

 ^-1  I'i  t  :  K  riz    t  ^^]cedon  wilh  Hannibal,  they 

^  ^JtauUgv  oi  uii  ailiance  with  the  J^toUariti  in 
joier  tw  Ac«rt  the  slonn  ;  aiid,  though  it  might  rotlect 
^  ink  ondtt  oo  their  policy,  in  •  nigraf  point  of 
w».  to  ktm  « league  with  a  people  of  rach  queation- 
tia^  character,  the  2>ounJnc!kii  of  judi^uicnt  win'  li  ilii-- 
_  ihe  OKamre  cauuoi  b**  JuuUt^ ,  bincc  liu-v  wt  ro 
I  «&abie«L  with  a  amall  fleet  and  an  army  under  the 
of  M.  Valeiiiu  Lcviauji,  to  keep  in  check 
whole  of  the  Macedonian  force,  and  enectually  to 
|wecUidc  Philip  from  affording  aid  to  the  Cartliai^tii- 
taoc  ia  Italy.  (^nr<  26,  34.)  The  .£tuliauii  alao 
{Hav«d  «ei7  uaeful  alliea  to  the  Romans  in  the  Mace- 
J.  L_Ln  war,  during  which  liny  displayed  much  zeal 
i^:.  jiOixtj.  particuLiily  u\  \hx  kiCllo  of  Cvouscrpha' 
Ik.  where  their  cavalry  greatly  distin^iithrd  ilsL  lf.  and 
Ktmnkmti  manriillj to tlut <icanv«  victory.  ^Li*., 
On  ik«aiidiujan  of  peace,  the /Etoliaiw  flat- 
tered liuawelvea  that  their  excrtlonK  In  favour  oftlie 
K.MTn.i*  would  bu  revvdiJtkl  with  a  ttharo  uf  the  prov- 
"wcKa  taken  from  the  enemy.  But  the  crafty  Romans 
wii^iiimi  J^eiM  aireedjr  nffictentlj  powerful  to  ren- 
der aoy  eomiJeTilile  dkmioo  to  it«  temtory  impolitic, 
ackJ  ft-  1  Jari^rroas  The  /Etolians  were,  at  this 
iiBtf.  r.  'fMin  contined  wittun  the  narrow  limits 
wk^  t^L  <  inv  history  of  Greece  astigM  to  them,  but 
Aad  ettrnde»l  their  doininionfl  on  the  west  and  north- 
west mfaxwt  Epiras,  where  I  hey  were  in  possession 
sf  .imhrsaa,  k»vin|f  to  Acamanu  a  few  towns  only 
oo  tte  coast  towards  the  north,  they  occupied  the  di»- 
IncU  of  .\mphilnchia  and  Apenntia,  a  great  portion  of 
D  -jji  L.  xi-iL  (roin  llu  ir  coniiexiuu  wilh  .Vlaamantia, 
iAl^n:ucr.  m  Ui^t  diructiou  was  fi;h  uven  to  the 
bonirn  of  Macedonia.  On  the  side  of  Thcssaly  they 
ihemselTeo  mafteis  of  tbe  country  of  tfaie 
t  large  poftion  of  Fluluotu,  wHh  the  can- 

:  ■  >:  M'/un*  ami  Tnjr'i;ni:ir\.s  O/i  iho  coast 
tilvf  £.uni3ii  Uu;  wUuk:  ut  the  lyocfian  shore  to  ihu 
Crk»ax.i  Gulf,  including  Naupactufl.  In  alUMt,  they 
mntod  te  JiiUk  it  jchro  thom  the  domiuon  over  the 
whole  ofXpftiMB  uteoee.   The  Ronmni,  therefore, 

tatisat\i  with  ba«izig  huxuMeJ  and  weakened  the  Ma- 
cwijiifinn  prince,  still  left  him  power  enough  to  check 
andi  curb  the  irr-jirant  and  nmbitioua  projects  of  this 
peifie.    The  if^tciliins  appear  to  have  keenly  felt  the 
■sippiw'Tiniietit  ctf  their  expectations,    (Ltr.,  33,  13 
aoJ  31  :    Tuey  now  s-aw  all  the  coiuioquiiict's  of  the 
iutk  ihey  'mid  omuuiiilted,  in  opening  for  the  Romans 
a  way  to  Greece  ;  but,  too  weak  of  themselves  to  eject 
tliejc  Urrrui  l^bif  iulradi  rs.  they  turned  their  thoughts 
lOTrard<i  An:iu«  hus.  kiug  of  Syria,  whom  they  iuduced 
c  k:.!-  ^vtT  into  that  country,  this  monarch  liaving 
besa  alrudv  tuoed  to  the  same  ooone  by  UannibaT 
(lie^ia^  A)  ^ith  the  aiaietaaee  of  llue  ally, 
tt«cy  r^^f  li.  bi^ld  attempt  to  seiae  at  once  the  tliree 
uii^^rUukl  I  liTiLs  ol  Dcmetrias,  Laccilrc-nioti,  andCbal- 
oa,  in  whic:i  they  partly  succeeded  .  and.  had  Afltio* 
1^  pwnmsJ  the  a>ay  ae  triaotoMdy  aa  it  win  com- 
mmemi,  Graeee,  m  all  pnbaQlUy,  would  h«w  been 
M^ed.  and  Ii^Jy  mi^ht  a^riiin  have  seen  Hannibal  in 
her  tonlon^  A  the  ht  ad  of  a  %ictorious  army  ;  but  a 
ikicat  at  Theniiopylx  crushed  the  hopes  of  the 
annwMttt.  and  drove  the  feeble  Antiocbus  l>ack  into 
Aeia.   ^lar^  36,  19)    The  .fitolians,  deserted  by 
llie;r  -^.\      iitneJ  alont  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Ibe    UaMkm,  iNaupat^ua,  and  Ambracia  were 
in  tan  bnmil  and  taken;  and>no  other  feeoaiceb«> 
ing  lefl,  thcf  w«e  forced  to  stue  for  peace     This  was 
granted  .i^  L' C         but  ua  couditiou^  that  fur  uvcr 
anmbled  their  pnie,  crippled  their  strength,  and  left 
Ihcto  hot  the  aeMUuce  of  a  no«d>lic.   (lir,  38,  II. 
WV/^.,  ^ny^B^ia.)— The.&0lian  pohty  appears 
td  hjic  co/iJii>:ed  of  a  federal  government,  somewhat 
to  the  Afhnan  ieayte.    Doputiei  &om  the 


aevenl  atatM  met  in  a  rommon  atwiimMy,  called  Paa> 
etoBom,  and  formed  one  icpnUie  under  the  adnunia- 

tration  of  a  prictor  The  officer  was  chosen  annually  , 
and  upon  hiji)  devolved  more  especially  the  direction 
of  military  atfairs,  subject,  however,  to  the  authority 
of  the  national  aMendd;^ .  Beaidee  thia,  there  waa 
alio  a  more  eeleci  conned  called  ApodeU.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  chief  magistrate,  w  e  hear  of  utlier  iffTicers, 
tiuch  as  a  general  uf  cavalry  and  a  uuhhc  bucrclary 
(Lie.,  31,  ^.—Pdyb.,  4,  b.—U.,  Frag.,  22,  15.— 
TiUmoMn^  Gruchtach.  StaaUserfaaM^  p.  386,  acqq.) — 
The  following  are  the  limits  or  ..Etoha,  according  to 
Stra^Kj  ( irjO)  To  the  w  e.^t  it  was  separated  from  Acar- 
nania  by  the  Achclous ;  to  the  north  it  bordered  on  the 
mountain  districta  oocvpied  by  the  Athanuuiee,  Dolo> 
pes.  and  .Enlanes ;  to  thr  cast  it  was  contiguous  to 
the  country  of  the  Locri  (Jxolaj,  ani,  more  to  the 
north,  to  that  of  the  Dorians;  on  the  south  it  wa« 
waaiMd  by  the  Connthian  Gulf  The  lame  geogra- 
pher infonnaue.  that  it  vraauauai  to  dBvideiQia  country 
within  these  boundaries  into  iEtoIia  AnUqua  and 
L^icUiiu.  Tht'  former  extended  along  the  coast  from 
the  Achelous  to  Calvdon ;  and  inchMkid  also  a  con- 
sideiable  tcaet  of  rich  diampaum  countiy  aloiw  the 
Acbdoua  aa  6r  aa  Stratua.  Tnio  aopeara  to  liave 
been  the  situation  chosen  by  .lEtolus  for  his  first  set- 
tlement. The  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  w  as  a  ter- 
ritoiy  anbaet^uently  acquired,  and  compreheiKlcd  the 
must  mountainous  and  least  fertile  parts  of  the  prov^ 
ince,  stretching  towards  the  Athamanea  on  the  north 
hide,  and  the  I<ocri  Ozolo;  on  the  eastern  {Cramrr't 
Ancunt  Cfreece,  vol.  2,  p.  60,  »eqq.)  iEtoUa  waa,  in 
geneial,  a  rough  and  motintainous  country.  (Compare 
Jfohhousc,  Jouriuy,  ike  .  LttUr  18,  vol.  1,  p.  189, 
Am.  cd. — FouqiUKiUc,  Vuya^c,  (.Sec,  vol.  3,  p.  231.) 
Some  parts,  however,  were  remarkable  for  their  fer^il- 
kyi  auch^aa,  1.  The  large  i£tolian  fu  id  (..xirw/ulrf 
irtdiov  tiiya.—Diomi*.  PeHeg.,  v.  432).  '2  I'arach- 
eloitis,  or  the  fruitful  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ache- 
louii,  formed  from  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  river, 
and  drained,  or,  according  to  the  legend,  torn  by  Hcr- 
culea  from  the  river-go^  iVtd.  Acheloua.)  3.  The 
Lotantian  field,  at  the  month  of  the  Evenua.  (ITnue, 
IIclLu,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  189,  teqq  ) 

-^Etoujs,  son  of  Eiidymion  (the  founder  of  Elis), 
and  of  Neis,  or,  according  to  others,  Iphianassa.  Hav- 
ing accidentally  killed  .^^»  aon  of  rboroneua,  be  fled 
with  a  band  of  followers  into  the  country  of  the  Cu- 
retes,  which  received  from  him  the  naOM  OfiEtoBa. 
(ApUiod.,  I,  7,  5.—  Vid.  ^Etoha.) 

.'Ex,  I.  a  loeky  island  between  Tenoa  and  Chioa, 
deriving  its  name  from  ite  xeaemblance  to  a  goat 
(ai<).  It  is  i«ud  by  »ome  to  have  given  the  appella- 
tion of  *'  iEgcan"  (Aiyoiov)  to  the  sea  in  v/hich  it 
stood.  (Phn..  4, 11.)— IL  The  goat  that  sucUcd  Ju- 
piter, chmiged  into  a  eonatcDation. 

Afer,  Cn.  Domitius.  an  orator  during  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudiua,  and  JScro.  He  was 
been  aft  Nemausus  (Nttmca),  B.C.  15  or  16,  of  ob- 
scure pueata,  and  not,  aa  aome  maintain  iFujfdU,  Re- 
marqueM  «ir  VtrgtU),  of  the  Domilian  line.  After 
rercivln^r  a  good  education  in  his  native  city,  he  re- 
moved, at  an  early  age,  to  Rome,  where  hu  suhac- 
quenlly  distinguished  huneelf  by  bis  talents  at  the  bar, 
and  rose  to  high  honours  under  Tibeiiua.  Hie  8er> 
vices  as  an  informer,  however,  moat  of  all  endeared 
him  to  the  reifjning  prince,  and  in  this  infamous  tra<le 
he  numbered  among  his  victims  Claudia  Pulchra,  the 
eonain  of  Agrippina,  and  Q.  Yaroa,  aon  of  the  former. 
A  skilful  (1  ittcr  r,  he  managed  to  preserve  all  hia  &- 
vour  undt;r  the  three  emperors  who  came  after  Tibe- 
rius, and  finally  died  of  intemperance  under  the  last 
of  the  three.  I^ero»  A.D.  59.  He  was  the  preceptor 
of  QuintUian,  who  haa  left  a  very  favourable  account 
of  lii»  oratorical  -il  ilities  ( Tocttua, .^Un.» 4*  AS-'— 'if> 
dnd.,  14,  l^.—(^uuUU.,  5,  7.) 
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Afkania     V'kI  Supplement. 

Afrania  Gen8.    ^  id.  Hupplement. 

AnANius,  I.  a  Latin  comic  poet,  who  flourished 
about  1 00  B  C  Cicero  ( Brut.,  45)  Bays  that  he  imiu- 
ted  C.  Titius,  and  praises  him  for  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion, as  well  as  for  nn  easy  sty  !o  (  •  Homo  perareutiu, 
in  f«Jfidu  mudctn  eiiam,  ut  tcttu,  disertu*.")  Horace 
•peaks  of  oiin  a«  an  Imitatior  of  Menmder.  (Eput , 
2,  I,  67 — Compnrp  Ctc,  de  Fin  ,  1,  3^  Afranius 
himself  atlmits,  in  dis  CompttaUs,  that  he  derived 
many  even'  of  hi»i  plots  from  Menander  and  other 
Giaek  writon.  In  other  iiwtance*,  however,  he  made 
the  nuumen  and  eailoiiu  of  his  own  country  the  bans 
of  his  pieces.  Quintilian  (10,  1,  100)  praises  the  tal- 
ents ot  Afranias,  but  censures  him,  at  the  same  time, 
tot  his  frequent  and  ditgnatin  n  ohscenHiee.  Of  all  his 
works,  only  some  titles,  and  266  verMO  MDain,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Peihirum  of  Maittaire, 
and  have  alsio  horn  pubh.-ilied  by  Bothc  and  N  il-  irch 
(Bahr,  Gctch.  Rom.  Lit ,  vol.  I,  p.  III.— Sehull,  Hist. 
Ut.  Kom.,  vol.  1,  p.  139.) — II.  Nepoi,  ft  oommander 
wlio  had  served  under  Poniiwy.  and  was  named  by  him 
consul,  A.U.C.  691,  a  prrii)d  when  Pompey  was  be- 
ginning to  dread  the  pnwrr  and  ambition  of  Cirw 
Afranhu,  however,  pei£>rmed  nothiuu  remarkable  at 
th»  ;witic«lM  time,  navii^  m  fflehate  far  poMie  aHalw. 
Fourteen  years  later,  when  Pompey  and  Cirsnr  hrsd 
come  to  an  oix^n  nipture,  Afranius  wasin  Spain,  as  the 
Ueutenant  of  the  former,  along  with  Pctrcius,  who  held 
a  umilar  appointment.  Cesar  entered  the  country  at 
thb  period,  and  the  two  Heutenante,  uniting  their  for- 
ces, awaitrd  his  approach  in  an  advantageous^  position 
near  ih-rda  (the  modem  Lcnda).  Caaar  was  defeat- 
ed m  (ho  first  artian,  and  two  days  afterward  saw 
lumaelf  blockaded,  as  it  were,  in  hia  very  camp,  by  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  two  rivers  between  whicn  it  was 
situate  His  jjonius.  however,  triumpbeib over  every 
obstacle,  and  ho  eventually  compelled  the  two  heu- 
lenaiit.H  of  Pompey  to  submit  wtthoot a  seeond  eneoon- 
trr  They  ihsbanded  their  troops  and  returned  to  It- 
aly, after  having  promised  never  to  hear  anns  ajjainut 
Caisar  for  the  future.    Afraniu.s,  however,  either  for- 

feifiil  of  hia  word,  or  having  in  some  way  released 
imaelf  ftom  the  oUigstioo  m  had  assnmed,  took  part 
with  Pompey  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalin,  heiii2  intrust- 
ed with  the  eouunand  of  the  right  wmg,  allhuugh  hii 
ip  rulation  in  Spain  had  laid  him  open  to  the  charge 
of  baviiutbetrayed  the  interests  of  his  chief.  After  the 
battle  ofThapflus,  Afianius  and  Panatna  Sylla  moved 
aloiiL'  the  foa.st  of  Africa,  with  a  small  hodv  of  troops, 
in  the  design  of  passing  over  to  Spain,  and  joining  the 
icmains  of  Pomp<|]r*s  party  in  that  iiuarlor.  Tliey  were 
encountered,  however,  by  Sittioa,  one  of  the  partisans 
of  Cesar,  who  defeated  and  made  them  prisoners.  It 
was  the  infi  :.tii n  of  Sittius  to  have  saved  tlieir  lives, 
but  they  were  both  massacred  by  his  soldiers.  (C<rs., 
Bett.  Ch.,  1,  88.— Cw  ,  rp.  ad  Alt  ,  1,  18.— Abr/..  Vtf. 
Pomp.—Surton.,  V,'.  ^'  rv  ,  3A.—Floru,f,  4,  21— III 
Potitus.  a  plebeian,  in  tiie  reign  of  Caligula,  who.  in  a 
spirit  of  fooligh  flattery,  bound  himself  by  an  oath  that 
he  would  depait  from  existence  in  caae  the  emperor 
recovered  from  a  dangerons  malady  under  wMch  lie 
was  labouring.  Caligula  was  restored  to  health,  and 
Potitus  compelled  to  fulfil  hid  oath.  {Dto  Cass.,  59. 
8 — Compare  the  remarks  of  Ramar,  ad  lo(  ,  on  the 
belief jprevalent  tihrottghont  the  ancient  w(>rid  that  the 
ttfe  of  an  Individual  eonid  be  prolonired  if  another 
would  lay  down  his  own  in  its  steatl  ) 

Africa,  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  ancient 
worid,  known  to  history  for  upward  of  three  thousand 
years;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  ancient  relehrify.  and 
notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  Europe,  still  in  a  great 
niea.oure  eludini;  the  examination  of  Hrienre.  M^em 
observation  and  discoveries  make  it  to  be  a  vast  penin* 
iub,  5000  miles  in  length,  and  almost  4600  in  Ineadtli, 
pvasiNiting  in  an  area  ofneariy  l8«4M,000aq|iianmilea, 
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few  long  or  oasily-navigatod  rivera. — ^The  Greekn 
would  seem  to  have  been  acquainted,  from  a  very  ear- 
ly period,  with  the  Mediterranean  coaft  of  this  coun- 
try, since  eveiy  brisk  noith  wind  would  cany  flieir 
vessels  to  Hs  shoTM.  Hence  we  fhd  Homer  alrendjr 
evincing  a  knowledge  of  this  pirti  n  of  the  continent.  . 
(Orfi,  4,  84.)  A  tawny-coloured  population  roamrd 
along  this  extensive  region,  to  whom  tno  nsme  of  Ltl^  ^ 
y/jns  (Mfivrr)  was  given  by  the  Greeks,  a  cormptiovi, 
probably,  of  Rome  native  tonn  ;  while  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  thotn  was  denominated  Libya  {i/  ,\<^'i'v)-  * 
To  this  same  coast  belonged,  in  atrictnesa,  the  low«?r 
portion  of  Egypt ;  bat  the  name  of  this  bM«r  re^icm 
had  reached  the  Greeks  a«  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than, 
that  of  Libya,  and  the  two  llvercfore  remained  always 
disunited.  Egypt,  in  consequence,  was  regarded  as  a 
separate  cotuitiy,  until  the  now  finnly«catablishod  idem  * 
of^ three  continents  snperindueed  the  neee8<tity  of  at* 
taching  it  to  one  of  the  three  Hy  some,  thereft>rf,  it 
was  considercii  as  a  part  of  Asia,  while  others  made 
the  Nile  the  dividing  limit,  and  assigned  part  of  LibyA 
to  Egypt,  while  the  portion  east  of  the  Nile  waa  maicle 
to  belong  to  the  Asiatic  continent.  As  regarded  tlM 
extent  of  Lihva  inland,  hut  little  was  at  that  timoknowit. 
Popular  belief  made  the  African  continent  of  small  di- 
menarons,  md  supposed  it  to  be  washed  on  the  aootla 
by  the  fT-eat  river  Orranus,  which  encircled  also  the 
whole  of  what  wajs  then  supposed  to  be  the  flat  and 
eireular  disk  of  the  earth.  In  this  state,  or  very  nearly 
BO.  Herodotus  found  the  geogra|ducal  knowledge  and 
opinions  of  hit  eontemporarles.  The  historian  oppo- 
ses many  of  the  sporulations  of  the  day  on  this  subjot^t 
(4, 30,  seqq.) ;  be  rejects  the  earth-cncompaasing  t  )c€*- 
anuB,  as  well  as  the  idea  that  the  earth  was  round  as 
if  made  by  a  machine.  He  condemns  also  the  division 
into  Europe,  Aina,  and  Africa,  on  account  ofthe  ^rrfvCt 
disproporti  Ml  f  these  regions.  Compelled,  howcvor, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  more  prevalent  opinions  of  the  day, 
he  recognises  Libya  as  a'lstinct  fivm  Egypt,  or,  more 
properly  speaking',  makes  the  Nile  the  dividinj;  line, 
though,  from  his  own  private  conviction,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  he  himself  takes  for  the  ea.stem  limit  of 
Africa  what  is  regarded  as  such  at  the  present  day. 
Mone  ofthe  later  geographers,  down  to  tte  time  of 
Ptolemy,  appear  to  have  disturbed  this  >irranrreTnent. 
Eratosthenes,  Tinioslhencs,  and  Artemidorus,  all  adopt 
it ;  Straim  also  does  the  same,  though  he  considers 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  with  the  isthmus  to  the  north,  as  af- 
fiinling  th^  Ar  more  natural  boundary  on  the  MMt  Ajs 

Alexandrea.  however,  was  built  to  the  west  of  tho 
mouths  ofthe  Nile,  the  canal  which  led  ojf  totldn  city 
was  regarded  aa  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
continent,  and  hence  we  find  the  city  belonging  on  ono 
side  to  Libya,  and  on  the  other  to  Asia.  {HierocleSy 
Hr/lum  Alexamlr  .  r  11)  The  Homans,  as  in  most 
of  their  other  geographical  views,  followed  here  also 
the  usages  of  the  Greeks,  and  hence  Mela  <1, 1)  re> 
TTiarks,  "  Qu(Mi  terrarum  jacet  a  jrtto  ad  AWwm,  Af~ 
riram  rocamus."  As.  however,  in  their  sulxiivisions 
of  territory,  the  district  of  Mnrmarica  was  added  to  the 
government  of  A  frica.  thej  began  mdnaUy  to  contract 
me  limits  of  Libya,  and  to  eonsimr  tiie  Catabatfitntis 
Magnus  as  the  dividing  point.  Henee  we  find  tlir» 
same  Mela  remarking  (),  8),  '*  Caiabathmut,  vailtx 
dereia  in  MgyfNMtfaik  Ahietm.**  In  consequence 
of  this  new  arrangement,  Egypt  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nile  began  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
.\sia  ("  .V.erij'tux  Axur  -prima  pars,  irfrr  ('atahnth-' 
mum  tt  Arabas." — flfW«,  I,  9.)  Ptolemy  laid  aside, 
in  his  day,  all  these  afbttrarr  po^bits  of  separation,  wid, 
assuming  the  Arabian  On\f  as  the  true  and  natur<-tl  di- 
viding line  on  the  oast,  made  Egypt  a  part  of  Africa, 
and  adiled  to  the  same  continent  the  whole  weatetia 
coast  of  the  same  gulf,  which  had  before  been  rej;ard- 
cd  aa  an  appendage  of  Atdna.  {MMmert,  10,  pt.  9, 
p.  1,  asff.)— 'The  mme  of  Afifion  aaama  to  have  bem 
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rtppliedln'  the  Romans  to  the  countiy  around 
C^tZig^  vie  first  p^t  of  thr  contineut  with  which 
«|rr  Vcaae  acqoainted,  and  the  appellation  ia  said  to 
fa>«  bera  dpmed  from  t  tmall  Cafthuinum  district 
«■  dkr  Bortbern  coast,  called  (Rttter,  Erdkun- 

4t,  I.  p  'Zd  fi  )    Hcnco.  rven  \v!i«  n  the  namr 

beeomr  applied  to  the  whole  continent,  there  Mill 
in  Roman  geography,  the  ^etiiet  of  AfKi» 
PriTiTT.  j-i  the  Motlitfrnnean  coast,  corrcspontling  to 
tSi'  :-»oicni  j^^gdum  uf  T«r(iJ.  with  part  of  that  of  Trtp' 
Ik.     The  term  Libv;i.  on  the  other  hand,  though  used 
bjf      Offecke  to  dMtgiute  the  entire  ooimtrjr,  oecame 
MBtad  Willi  die  RiMDane  to  a  pert  meieljr ;  and  thne 
^iLvf  K-iththc  latter,  the  region  of  JJbya,  cxtPuJin^ 
ak»4      oMurt  from  the  Orcal«r  ^>yrtis  to  Eg}  pi,  and 
ffrrtrhin^  inland  lo  tbs  deserts. — The  knowledge 
1  Ikiwkilue  poaMaHd  of  thia  continent  was  far 
le  eonridemd  Afiiea  at  termmating 
north  of  the  e<jiiinootial  line ;  and,  even  in  tlicsc  n.ir- 
~  fpt  alone,  ranking  it  as  a  part  of  Africa 
'  r  described.    If  we  exclude  Egypt,  the 
I  by  the  historian  relative  to  the 
other  peete  of  the  continent,  and  which  is  founded  on 
ibr  xafanoatiun  imparted  l>y  others,  follows  merely 
Ihwi  Imea  of  direction :  one  proceeds  alone  the  Nile, 
aad  radhee  probably  the  limit  of  modem  dbeoveries 
IB  th  J  quarter  ;  ant)ther,  leaving  the  temple  and  Oasis 
cf  .tE^SLJo,  lu**"s  iiM'lf  in  the  great  desert;  while  a 
tittrd  ^-ances  along  the  .Mediterranean  coast  as  far  as 
of  Caithai^.   {Maiu-Brunt  1.  P  26, 
*i.y  The  nativee  of  AlHoa  we  divided  by 
Herodotn*  into  two  races,  the  Africans,  or,  to  adopt 
the  Gtt'  i  phr.us«oiogT,  Libyans,  and  the  ,.£thiopian8 ; 
mitt  p(»<^c^^ing  the  nortfaem,  tlie  other  the  southern 
197).   By  theee  appear  to  be  meant  the 
1  titm  Negroes,  or  the  darker-colotired  nations 
of  the  iatrnor     Tho  ronimon  bounilary  of  the  Afri- 
can* a&d  .t'.hj'>pian<  in  .incient  times  may  be  placed 
at  the  iffijvr  r.  N  rJer  of  the  Great  Desert,  nanpio 
fband  the  Ethiopians  in  possession  of  the  wrntem 
coast,  about  thf  |»rallel  of  19";  and  Pliny  (o,  31) 
I s  thc:it  :J  rirt  journey .s  lieyond  Ceriic.     At  pres- 
et utt  aefToet  are  not  found  higher  up  than  the  Sen- 
aboot  17^.  and  that  only  in  the  inland 
paftsL    ;R-r.irf!.  fleoi^raphij  of  HfroHotus,  p.  427, 
)    .\uiiii3g.  however,  cuu  be  more  indetermioate 
thiui  the  t«rms  .Ethiopia  and  ,ifIthiopian ;  and  it  is 
I  that  many  distinct  laoea  were  included  under 
•    *      (Vid. -Ethiopia  )  The  whole 
o^.Vfrira.  exrept  where  it  is  joined  to  Asia,  was  known 
by  the  aacaentx  ut.  general  to  be  !<urrounded  by  the  sea; 
bet  ofiligeMfal  figure  andestetiston  towards  the  south 
ikff  had Moeecvratc  koowledgc.    There  is  strong  rea* 
ewa.  bOTvever.  t»  beltere,  that,  at  an  em  anterior  to  the 
•        ?:  n-r  jn?s  . >f  histopk-,  the  elrcumnaviixalion  of  .\f- 
ncA  wa»  utxiiapiijkhed  by  the  Phcrnicians  in  the  ser- 
^WBB  ef  Necho,  king  of  Egjrpt.    Herodotus,  to  w  tiotn 
we  are  indebted  for  the  kno\vle(l[re  of  this  intrrr-:'wip 
fact.  «peakin^  of  the  peninaukr  li-'ore  of  the  euuliui  nl 
of  Africa.  (1.  VZ):  "This  diseovery  was  first 

Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  wc  are  able 
When  he  had  deneted  from  opening  the 
eaMi'*-.!'         from  the  N'ilf  to  the  Arabian  fnilf.  he 
iiurniciaiis  m  iibips,  with  orders  to  pass 
by  '.-ie  Cctomns  of  Hercules  into  the  sea  that  lies  to 
the  fwnh  «f  Aftiea.  and  then  to  return  to  £ 


tiiefeupon  eet  sait  fiom  the 

Sea,  and  nUrred  into  the  Southern  Ocpan  On  the 
approach  of  wcomn.  they  landed  in  Africa,  and  planted 
•ome  jirrain  ia  the  quarter  to  which  they  had  come : 
when  this  was  ripe  and  they  had  cut  it  down,  they  put 
to  eee  agam  Harin?  spent  two  years  in  this  w.iy. 
fhrr  in  thr  Ihirr?  p-.i,.««vi  the  Coliimii>>  of  Herrides,  and 

Rtomed  to  Egypt.   Their  relation  may  obtain  credit 
fam  Men.  tal  i»  ne  it  ae«ms  impoMfide  to  be  be- 
Ar  tber  afftmed,  that,  as  they  sailed  around 


the  coast  of  .Vfrira,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand."  The  report  which  Herodotus  thought  so  «>t  range 
as  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  narrative,  namely, 
that  in  passing  round  Africa  the  navigators  had  the 
sun  to  the  right,  affords  to  us,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked, the  strongest  presumption  in  favour  of  its  truth, 
since  this  never  could  have  been  imagined  in  an  age 
when  astronomy  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  PhcenH 
cians  must  of  course  have  had  the  sun  on  their  right  after 
having  passed  the  line.  {Larcher,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c. — 
vol.  3,  p.  458. — Compare  Rennell,  Geography  of  Ile- 
rodotut,  p.  718.)  Many  writers,  however,  nave  lai- 
boared  to  prare  that  the  voyage,  in  all  pnibalnliiy, 
never  took  place  ;  that  the  time  in  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  ptrfomicd  was  too  short  for  such  an  enter* 
prise  at  that  early  day  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  underta- 
king waa  altogetiier  beyond  any  means  which  nav- 
igation at  that  era  eonid  command.  (Gotsellin,  Re- 
ckerchcs,  &.C.,  vol.  1,  p.  199,  seqq.  — Mannrrt,  1.  p 
21,  ttqq.  —  Mtdte-Brun,  1,  p.  30.)  But  the  learn- 
ed arguments  of  Rennell  impart  to  the  tradition  a 
strong  aspect  of  probability.  {Rrnndl.  OrvLTaphy 
of  Herodotus,  ^.  S72,  teqq.  —  Compare  Latrhf,  ad 
llcrod.  I  r  ,  vol  3,  p  458.  scf/ij  — Murray,  Acrounl 
of  LHscovcrtu  tn  Africa,  I,  p.  10,  se^q.)  The  date 
of  thia  first  etreumnavigation  of  Africa  is  amposed  to 
be  about  600  B  C  In  that  rude  s'n^e  nf  the  art  of 
navigation,  however,  the  knowledj^e  ot  a  passage  by 
the  Southern  Ocean  was  as  unavadable  for  any  mer- 
cantile or  practical  purposes,  aathedii^rovery  of  a  north- 
west passage  in  modem  da3ni.  The  ])reearioQa  and 
lanlv  nature  oftlie  vovajjr,  as  well  :i  trie  great  expense 
attending  it,  would  necessarily  preclude  its  being  made 
the  channel  of  a  regular  commerce ;  nor  was  there  any 
sufficient  inducement  for  repeating  the  attempt,  aa  the 
artidee  of  merchandise  roost  in  reqneat  were  to  be  feud 
much  nearer  home.  Exaggerated  representations, 
moreover,  of  the  frightful  roast,  and  of  toe  stormy  and 
boundless  ocean  into  which  it  projected^  would  natUp 
rally  concur  in  intimidating  future  ailventurers.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  arc  informed  by  Herodotus  (4,  43),  that 
Satasj>es,  a  Persian  noMeman,  who  was  condemned  by 
Xerxes  to  be  impaled,  bad  his  sentence  conunutcd  for 
the  task  of  aidling  round  the  AfHean  continent.  He 
made  the  attempt  from  the  weyt.  pa-s-sin?  the  Col- 
umns of  Hercules,  and  sailing  southward  along  the 
western  coaat  ibr  aeveral  months  ;  till  baffled  probably 
fay  the  advene  winda  and  currents,  or  finding  himself 
carried  ant  into  an  imrnenee  and  apparently  nomidlesa 
sea,  ho  in  desp.^^ir  a!>aiidi)ned  the  enterprise  as  imprac- 
ticable, and  returned  by  the  way  of  the  Straits  to  Egypt ; 
upon  which  the  monarch  ordered  the  original  sentence 
to  he  executed  upon  him.  These  attenmte  to  circum- 
navigatc  Africa  were  made  under  the  d&ectlon  of  Hht 

most  powerful  monarchs  of  the  a<^e  ;  the  next  was  un- 
dertaken by  a  private  adventurer.  We  are  informed 
by  8trabo(99),  who  clteo  Piemdonius  as  his  authority, 
tfiat  a  certain  Eudoxus,  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  having 
lieen  deputed  hy  his  fellow-citizens  to  convey  their  sol- 
emn offering  to  the  Isthmian  celebration  at  Corinth, 
went,  after  living  executed  this  commission,  to  Egypt, 
and  had  eeveraleonfereneeewiththe  reigning  monarch, 
Eucrgetes  If.,  and  also  with  his  ministers,  respeetinir 
various  topics,  but  particularly  concerning  the  uaviga- 
tidO  of  the  Nile  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  This 
man  wia  m  enthusiast  in  tonogiapfaical  researches,  and 
not  wantinf  in  erudition.  It  happened  that,  about  this 
same  time,  the  guanl-vessels  on  the  coast  of  the  .\ra- 
bian  Gulf  picked  up  an  Indiati.  whom  they  found  alone 
in  a  bark  and  half  dead .  M  e  w  as  brought  to  the  king; 
but  no  one  understanding  his  language,  the  monarai 
ordered  him  to  be  instructed  in  Greet ;  and  when  he 
ronld  sjieak  the  ton;jue.  the  Indian  stated  Hint,  having 
set  sail  from  the  coast  of  India,  he  had  Icwt  his  way, 
and  had  seen  all  his  companions  perish  through  famine. 
He  pionieed,  if  the  king  would  aend  him  bMk,  to  show 
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the  way  to  India  to  those  wbooi  the  monaich  should 
charge wUhUui oommiMion.  EnewetesMnnled,  and 

Eudoxus  Nvas  one  of  those  directed  to  go  on  this  er- 
rand. He  sailed  with  a  cargo  of  various  articles  caJcu- 
I.itcd  for  presents,  and  brought  back  iii  exchange  aro- 
motics  and  precious  stones.  He  was  dtnppointcd, 
however,  in  tne  expectations  of ptofit  whidi  henad  en- 
trrtainfd,  Kinec  the  kinp  appropriated  al!  the  retum- 
cargi)  to  liimseir.  After  the  death  of  Eucrgelcs,  Cleo- 
pat  ra,  his  widow,  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
sent  Eudoxus  on  a  ssoood  Tt^age  to  India  with  a  lich- 
er  8  u  pply  of  metdtandise  than  Mlbiv.  On  his  return, 
he  was  carritul  !)y  the  winds  to  the  coast  of  ^£thiopia, 
where,  landing  at  several  points,  be  conciliated  the  na- 
tives by  distributing  among  them  com,  wine,  and  dried 
figs,  things!  of  which  until  then  they  had  been  ignorant. 
He  receiveii  in  exchange  water  and  guides.  He  noted 
down  also  sonie  wordii  of  their  language  ;  and  found, 
moreover,  in  this  quarter,  the  cxtrcnuty  of  a  ship's  prow, 
euved  in  the  shape  of  a  horse's  head.  This  fragment, 
he  was  told,  had  belonged  to  a  shipwrecked  vessel  that 
came  from  the  west.  Having  reached  Egypt,  he  found 
the  son  of  Cleopatra  on  the  throne,  and  DO  was  again 
despoiled  of  the  fruits  of  his  voyage,  being  charged 
wbn  hafinf  convefted  many  things  to  his  own  uio. 
As  rrfr^fds  the  fragment  of  tlx  -l  ij  wrecked  vessel 
brought  home  with  him,  he  extioKcd  it  in  the  market- 
place for  the  examination  of  pilots  and  masters  of  vcs- 
seb,  who  informed  him  that  it  must  have  belon^d  to 
a  ship  from  Gades  {Cadtz}  The  grounds  of  their  be- 
lief were  as  follows  :  tiie  traders  of  (Jades,  arcording 
to  them,  had  larae  vessels  ;  but  the  less  wealthy,  small- 
er ones,  whidl  ttiey  called  horses,  from  the  ornament 
on  their  prows,  and  which  they  u.sed  in  fishing  along 
the  eoAbtii  of  Mauritania  ai^  far  the  river  Lixus. 
Some  shipmasters  even  recognizedthe  fragment  as  hav- 
ing belonged  to  a  certain  vessel  of  this  class,  which, 
with  many  others,  had  attempted  to  advanoo  hcyond 
the  Lixus,  and  had  never  afler  been  heard  of  Fruni 
theise  statements  Eudoxus  conceived  the  possibility  of 
circumnavigating  Africa.  HoMtttiMldhome,  disposed 
of  all  his  e&cts,  andput  to  aea  again  with  tho  money 
thus  obtdned,  intendmg  to  attempt  the  enterprise  in 
qui'Stion  Having  visited  Dicearchia,  Massilia,  and 
other  cuuimcrcial  cities,  he  cvcrj'whcrc  announced  his 
project,  and  collected  funds  and  adventurers.  He  was 
at  length  enabled  to  equip  one  large  and  two  small  ves- 
sels, welt-stored  with  provisions  and  merchandise,  man- 
ned chiefly  by  volunteers,  and  carrying,  moreover,  a 
pompous  train  of  artisans,  physicians,  and  young  slaves 
skilled  in  music.  Having  set  sail,  hewascarriedonhis 
way  at  first  by  favourable  breezes  from  the  west.  The 
crews,  however,  became  fatigued,  and  he  was  compell- 
ed, tlumgh  reluctantly,  to  keep  nearer  the  shore,  and 
soon  experienced  the  disaster  which  he  had  dreaded, 
his  ship  grounding  on  a  sandbank.  As  the  vessel  did 
not  immediately  go  to  piece.^,  he  was  enabled  to  save 
the  cargo  and  great  part  of  her  timbers.  With  the 
latter  he  constructed  another  vessel  of  the  siso  of  one 
of  fiftjr  oa».  Resuming  his  route,  he  came  to  a  part 
inhabited  by  nations  who  spoke  the  same  language,  as 
he  thought,  with  those  on  the  eastern  coast  whom  he 
had  visited  in  his  second  voyage  from  India,  and  of 
whose  tongue  he  had  noted  down  some  woids.  Hence 
he  inferred  that  these  wore  a  part  of  the  great  ^Ethio- 

Sian  race.  The  smallness  of  his  vessels,  liowever,  in- 
uced  him  at  length  to  return,  and  he  remarked  on  his 
wav  back  a  deserted  island,  well  supplied  with  wood 
and  water.  Having  readied  Manritania,  he  sold  his 
vcpsels  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Bocehus,  and  ad- 
vised the  king  to  send  out  a  fleet  of  discoverv  along 
the  coast  of  Africa.  The  monarch's  friends,  however, 
inspired  him  with  the  fear  that  his  kingdom  might,  in 
Idlis  way,  beeome  gradually  exposed  to  the  visits  and 
incursions  of  strangers  He  made  fiirpromim>8,  there- 
fore, to  Eudoxus,  but  secretly  intended  to  have 
71 
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left  on  some  desert  island  ;  and  the  latter,  having  dis- 
covered this,  escaped  into  the  Roman  pnmnce,  and 
thence  passed  over  into  Spain.  Here  he  construct«K} 
two  vessels,  one  intended  to  keep  near  the  coast,  the 
other  to  eail  in  deep  water  ;  and,  liaving  taken  on  Itourd 
agricultural  implements,  various  kinds  of  grain,  and 
skilful  artificer*,  be  set  aail  on  a  second  voyage,  resolv- 
ing, if  the  navigation  became  too  long,  to  winter  in  tlit? 
island  which  h^  had  prcviouhly  discovered.  At  tlu^ 
point,  unfortunately,  the  narrative  of  Posidonius,  as 
detailed  by  Strabo,  stops  short,  leaving  us  totally  in  tlie 
dark  as  to  the  result  Pbmponia*  Meb  (8, 9, 10)  tellft 
ns,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Cornelius  S'epos,  that 
Eudoxus  actually  madu  the  circuit  of  Africa,  adding 
some  particulars  of  the  most  fabulous  deseriptioiD 
respcctmg  the  nations  whom  be  saw.  But  no  d*- 
pendancc  can  be  placed  on  this  doubtful  authority  i 
whereas  the  narrative  of  Posldonius  bears  every  mark 
of  autheiiticity.  (Compare  Murray,  1,  p.  13,  tcqg.^ 
and  Malu-Brun,  1,  p.  66,  where  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus 
isdcfended  against  the  remarks  of  Go.'^st'llin  in  his  Jic- 
ckcrches,  ic,  1,  p.  217,  attfy  )  These  are  the  uiily 
instances  on  record  in  which  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  was  either  performed  or  attempted  by  the  aa- 
dents.  Other  voyages  were,  however,  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  the  exploration  of  certain  parts  of  it* 
unknown  coasts.  The  most  mcmurubk  is  that  per> 
formed  along  the  western  COMt  by  Hanno,  about  570 
years  before  the  ChiistiHi  en.  The  Carthaginians 
fitted  out  this  expedition  with  a  view  partly  to  coloni- 
zatton  and  partly  to  discovery.  The  amiament  con- 
sisted of  sixty  ships,  of  fifty  oars  each,  on  board  ofVhich 
were  embarked  persons  of  both  sexes  to  the  number  of 
30,000.  AAcr  two  days*  sail  frtan  llie  Columns  of 
Hercules,  they  founded,  in  the  midst  of  au  cxtuiibive 
plain,  the  city  of  Tliymiatcrium. .  In  two  days  more 
they  came  to  a  wooded  promontory,  and,  aAcr  "'''"g 
roimd  a  bay,  founded  sueeesmvdiy  finir  other  citiAB. 
They  then  passed  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  called  the 
laxus,  flowing  from  lofty  mountains  inhabited  by  in- 
hospitable ^Ethiopians,  who  Uved  in  caves.  Thence 
they  proceeded  for  three  days  alontf  a  deseit  coast  to  a 
amalf  island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Ome» 

and  where  they  founded  another  colony  ;  and  aflerward 
sailed  southward  along  the  cuiuit,  till  their  farther  jpeog* 
rcss  was  arrested  by  the  failure  of  provisions.  {Hanrt-. 
Peripl.,  in  Gcogr.  Gr.  Mm.,  ed.  Gad,  1,  p.  118, 
tcqq.)  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  coast  actually  ex.- 
[ilored  liy  this  expedition,  the  brief  and  indistiiict  nar- 
rative affords  ample  room  I'ur  learned  speculation  and 
oonlfoveniy .  According  to  Rennell  ( Gcogr.  o/Herod., 
p.  719,  scqa  ),  the  iislana  of  Cerne  is  the  nuidcm  Ar- 
guin,  the  Lixus  is  the  Senegal,  aud  the  voyage  extendi- 
ed  a  little  beyond  Surra  Lconc.  M.  Gossellin,  on  ttx* 
other  hand  {RuherckUt  dec.,  1,  p.  61,  Mfj.),  contendc 
that  the  whole  course  was  along  the  coast  of  ManriUa- 
nia  ;  that  the  Lixus  w  n.s  the  modern  Lucas,  Cerne  was 
Fedaiu,  «uid  tltc  voyage  extended  little  beyond  Cape 
Nun.  Maltc-Brun  (I,  p.  33,  Bruttda  ed.)  came* 
Hanno  as  far  as  the  bays  called  the  Gulf  dos  Mcdatos, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Gomalo  dc  Cvitra,  on  the  shore  of  the 
des<Tt  :  and  he  is  induced  to  a.isiime  tliis  distance,  itl 
some  degree,  from  the  fact  of  Himilco,  another  Car- 
thaginian, having  advanced  in  the  same  direction  a« 
far  to  the  north  as  the  coasts  of  Bnlain,  a  voyage  inucH 
longer  uiid  more  perilous  than  thai  bald  to  have  !N;en 
penormed  by  Hanno  along  the  African  coast.  (PUtt. , 
7,  67. — Fett,  Atutt  Ora  M«rU.t  v.  80,  segq.) 
translatbn  of  the  Periplus,  however,  will  he  feond  un. 
der  the  article  Ilunno,  from  which  the  student  may 
draw  his  own  concIuteiune>. — At  a  much  later  pcriotl 
this  put  of  the  coast  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Ro- 
man conquerors .  Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian, 
was  sent  out  by  .Scipio  on  an  exploratory  voyage  in 
the  same  direction  but,  from  the  meager  account  pre- 
served by  PUny,  M.  Gosseliia  infers  that  he  did  not 
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■ul  ^atfr  iF  f^r  as  tlie  Carthaginian  navigator  had  done. 
•JUtnaoKtura  oar  attaiUion,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
httatt  oftlie  oottntiy.   We  ha^e  abeady  atliided  in 

grjonl  tcTms  to  the  knowledge  posMset-iI  by  Hcrodo-  ' 
tL.*  cf  Xfrics^    To  what  we  have  stated  on  thi.-i  suh- ' 
jr(t  mAj  be  added  the  following  curious  iiarrativo, 
mkkch  ve  receive  from  tlie  hiitoriaD  himaelf  (2,  32). 
"  f  ins  also  mlormed,**  says  Herodotus.  "  by  some 
I  inn  can-,  th  it  in  a  journey  th<;y  took  to  the  oracle  of 
Ajuaoo,  thej  bad  coafcrreid  with  Blearchus,  lung  of 
tta  AmnoDiaiw;  and  that,  among  ether  thbiga,  di«- 
f\;.ursing  w  ith  him  concerning  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
3^    a  tiiing  ^uigeihcr  unknown,  Etearcbus  acquaint- 
ed them,  that  certain  NaaaiDones,  a  nation  of  Libya  in- 
bahiiinf  the  Sjrtis,  and  a  tract  of  land  of  no  great  ex- 
tnit  eaatrad  of  the  Syrtis,  came  into  his  country,  and, 
beinf  asked  bj  him  if  they  hod  learned  anything  touch- 
ing uie  Libyan  deseria,  aoawerad  that  some  petulant 
young  laen,  sons  to  divers  perMno  of  great  power 
tskc?''.'^  ihciu,  had.  af^cr  rAiv.v  cxtrivaf^nt  actions,  re- 
toUcA  U>  miutl  five  of  th<  ir  nunit>t:r  to  the  co&it  of 
Libya,  to  see  if  they  couUl  make  any  faillier  discov- 
•riei thaa  othais  had  dooe.  The  yaaagmtn ehoaaa 
ty  thdr  oompaniona  to  make  thb  ezpeoitioit,  having 
faroi^bet^  t!i4  ins«'h      with  water  and  other  neces.s;iry 
pnvi^ioni.  toi  passed  throu^  the  inhabited  country ; 
and  wbea  they  hadHkiewiae  tmveiaed  that  region  whi(^ 
il'tunii  in  will]  bfi-:t«,  they  entcrcil  the  deHcrls,  nia- 
Liiig  ihvu  way  UiwarJa  the  west.  After  they  h^d  trav- 
elicd  many  days  through  the  sands,  they  at  length  saw 
•oiBs  tteca  growing  in  a  plain,  and  thej  approached, 
aadbenn  to  gather  th«  fruit  which  waa  on  them ;  and 
while  taey  were  |»athorin^',  several  !ittl<'  men,  less  than 
■kraof  nuddlc  size,  came  u|>,  and,  hriving  seized  them, 
VKnti.  them  aww.    The  .\a.s.iin<iiir.s  did  not  at  all 
Bivdervtaod  what  they  aaid,  neither  did  they  understand 
the  Bf>eci^of  theNasamones.  However,  they  conduct- 
ed th<      veTTast  morasses  to  actty  built  on  a  great  river 
nuuuns  torn  the  west  to  the  east,  and  abounding  in 
ooeMfiwa;  wlkmtheNaaamoneelbund  alt  thefaiEab- 
itants  bljiL.  .md  :>f  v,o  larj^cr  size  llian  their  jruides. 
To  this  reiaUou  l:^t«jxchu<t  added,  &m  the  Uvreneans  i 
>  that  the  Nasamones  returned  safe  to  their  , 
r,  and  that  the  men  to  whom  they  had  thus 
ail  enchanters,"    (Compare  the  remarks 
under  the  article  Nasanjones  )    Tvi  r.nell  {Geogr.  of 
HtrmLf  p.  432)  observer,  that  it  i»  extremely  probable 
Hwt  (he  fiver  eeen  by  the  Nasainones  waa  that  which, 
arrorfinjj  to  the  present  state  of  our  geography,  is 
L;iowa  U)  by  Tombtutoo,  and  thence  eastward 

through  the  centre  of  Afiica  (in  eflcct,  the  river  com- 
woly  known  bj  the  nana  ofNtgcr).  What  ia  called 
Ae  inhabited  euuntry  in  this  narrative,  he  makes  the 
«Dr  wit!i  the  rno«!(  m  F<  izan,  in  wWh  also  he  finds 
U»e  fuidy  ir»d  desert  region  traversed  hy  the  Nasa- 
Tooiii  s  It  appears  certain  to  him.  ai>  well  as  to  Larehcr, 
thit  the  city  in  fjuerstion  was  the  intMlern  Tombuctoo. 
Malte-Bruo.  Luwtver  (1,  p,  Ud,  BrmtcU  (d  ),  thinks  it 
impossible  that  Tombuctoo  can  be  the  place  alluded 
to,  aoce  it  ia  asparaied  iiraoi  the  country  of  the  Nasa* 
wanas  Vy  so  aaoT  deserts,  rivers,  and  tnoantains.— In 
the  divs  of  SlraiM,  the  knowledge  [ i  -^  r  ^sed  by  the 
andaou  of  Afhc«i  wiu  little,  if  at  all,  nnprovi  il  The 
M<wBterrancan  coast  and  the  banks  of  the  Nllo  were 
the  only  jioru  frequented  by  the  Greeks  Their  opin- 
ion rrspertio^  the  continent  itself  was  that  it  formed 
a  trapoiic:u.  else  that  the  coast  from  the  Columns 
of  Hercules  to  Pelusium  might  be  considered  as  the 
base  Ot  *  righl-;ui£lcd  triangle  (Strabo,  17,  p.  835,  td, 
Cm»auf>  ).  of  whirhthc  Nile  ft)rnied  the  perpendicular 
aide,  cxlendrng  t«  ..Ethiopia  aiid  ibe  ocean,  while  the 
hypoChenuse  wu  the  coast  comprehended  between  the 
extrenutj'  of  this  Fme  and  the  straits.  The  apex  of  the 
tiiangle  reached  beyoftd  the  limits  of  the  habitable 
worw,  a:jd  waa  con^<  :aently  regarded  aw  inaccessible ; 
haeeStrabo  dedarcshbinahilitjf  to  assign  aiyffieaie 


length  to  the  continent  in  question.  His  knowledge 
of  me  western  coast  is  (ar  mMn  extenaive  or  accurate. 
In  pasung  the  atraita,  we  find,  aeeorffing  to  hini»  a 

mountain  called  by  the  Greekji  Atlas,  ami  hv  the  bar- 
barians Dyris :  advancing  liiuuce  luw.krd.-*  the  west, 
wo  see  Cape  Cotes,  and  afterward  the  city  of  Tinga, 
situate  opposite  to  Gades  in  Spain.  To  the  huuth  of 
Tinffa  is  the  Sinus  Emporicus,  where  tin  i'hamcians 
used  to  have  rstahlishuient.s.  After  this  the  coast 
bends  in,  and  proceeds  to  meet  ths  extremity  of  tlie 
perpettdieolar  una  on  the  oppo^  dde.    We  may 

pardi  n  Strabo  for  too  liphtly  rejecting  tlie  discoveries 
uf  thu  Carthaginians  along  the  western  coast,  since 
nothing  proves  him  to  have  road  the  periplus  of  Hanno. 
An  error,  however,  which  cannot  be  excused,  is  that 
of  placing  Mount  Atlas  directly  on  the  straits,  since  he 
iniglit  have  learned  from  the  account  of  Polybius,  that 
this  mountain  was  situate  far  beyond,  on  the  western 
coast,  and  giving  name  to  the  adjacent  ooesn.  With 
regard  to  the  eastern  shored  of  Africa,  Stmho  rites  a 
pehpius  of  Artcmidorus,  from  the  Straits  of  Dins 
iBtM-iUmUb)  to  the  Southern  Horn,  which,  from 
a  ownpnaon  of  distanosa  as  given  by  IHolemy  and 
Bfarinas  of  Tjrre,  answers  to  Cape  Bandetlans,  to  the 

soutll  of  Caj>o  Cari/tt/iti,  (CiK^itllin,  H'  chi  i  <  h'  ,\,  \ol. 
1,  p.  177,  tc^q  )  Here  a  desert  coaHi  fur  a  long  time 
arrested  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks. — T!u  knowledge  of  the  d  iv  then, 
respecting  this  eastern  and  wcfelcrn  coast  oi  .\tnca, 
appears  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  12^  north 
latitude,  or  perfaapa  12^  The  two  aides  were 
supposed  to  approximate,  and  between  the  Hespcrii 

JEthtopet  to  the  west.  hkI  the  CmuamuimfLra  rCgiOf 

to  the  east,  the  distance  wa^  supposed  to  be  comparar 
ttvdy  anudL  (Slr«£e.  1 19.)  This  iatsrvening  space 

wa.s  exposed  to  cxrcssiv  e  heats,  according  to  the  com« 
mon  belief,  and  which  forl)ade  the  traveller's  penetra- 
ting witliin  its  precincts  ;  while,  at  a  little  »ln>tance 
beyond,  the  iUiautic  and  Indian  Oceans  were  brought 
to  unite.  The  hjpodiesis  whkdi  we  have  here  stated 
made  Africa  terminate  at  about  one  half  of  its  true 
length,  and  represented  this  continent  as  much  smaller 
tluiii  Europe.  (iVi«.,  8,  106.^21,  6,  9B.^Ftmf, 
Mela,  I,  4.)  Still  it  was  the  one  generally  ado|^ 
ed  by  the  AJexandrean  school.  (Eraioalluius  ap. 
Slrao.,  pdssint.  —  CraUs  ap.  Gttuvi  ,  F.Unt  Astrvn.f 
c.  13. — Aratui,  Fhanom.,  v.  537.  —  CUanthcM  ao. 
Gcmin.,  I.  e.  —  CUomedeM,  Meteor.,  1,  6,  dtc.)  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  Hlpparchu*",  wliirh  united 
eastern  Africa  to  India  {ilipp.  ap.  Sli  ab.,  (>  ),  remained 
for  a  long  period  contemned,  until  Marinus  of  Tyre 
and  Ptolemy  had  adopted  it.  Thia adoption,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  prenooa  hjFpothesis  Aom  keying 
its  ground,  in  Kome  measure,  in  the  west  of  Europe 
{MaCToh.,  Somn.  &cip.,  2,  9.  —  Itidor.,  Orig.,  14,  6), 
where  it  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  the  route  by 
the  Cap*'  of  Good  Hope.  {Malic- Drun.  1,  p.  67, 
sfqg.,  Bnis:ids  cd.) — Africa,  uccordina  to  Plmy  (6, 
33),  is  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty -eight  Ro- 
man miles  firom  east  to  west.  This  measure,  setim^ 
ted  in  sta^a  of  seven  himdred  to  a  degree,  would  seen 
to  represent  the  lengtli  of  the  coaxt  from  tlie  valley  of 
the  (.'at  ibathuius  to  Cape  A./'i,  whicli  w  m  also  the 
limit  of  the  voyage  of  Polybiu!!,  according  to  (jossellin. 
{Ro  hirchtit,  1.  p  117,  A'YY  )  The  length  of  the  in- 
habited part  of  Afric.i  waK  fiupposcd  nowhere  to  exceed 
two  hundred  and  iifty  Roman  miles.  In  pasi^ing, 
however,  from  the  iionticrB  of  Cjreasica  across  the 
deserts  and  the  oountiy  of  the  Garamantes,  Agrippa 
(Plin.,  I.  c.)  gave  to  tlus  part  of  the  world  nine  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  of  extent.  This  measure,  which 
we  owe,  without  doubt,  to  the  expedition  against  the 
Garamantes,  conducts  us  beyond  the  Agades  and  Dor- 
nou,  but  does  not  reach  the  iSiiger.  Whatever  mar  be 
the  discussions  to  which  the  \  ery  corrupt  state  of  the 
Romaa  numerals  in  the  pagea  of  Pliny  are  caloulated 
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to  pivp  rise,  one  thinp  is  .siiflTicirntly  evident,  that  the 
Romans  knew  only  a  third  part  of  Africa.  Pliny, 
moreorer,  sivw  ti*  att  aceottm  of  two  Roman  cxpedi- 
tinns  into  tnr  interior  of  Afric.i  The  first  is  that  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus.  (/'/<«..  5,  1)  This  olficer,  hav- 
ing let  out  from  the  river  Lixus  with  MMne  Roman 
tfOopB,  arrired  in  ten  days  at  Mount  AtUw,  pawed  over 
some  miles  of  the  chain,  and  met,  in  a  desert  of  black 
sand,  with  n  river  called  CfVT.  This  appears  to  havi- 1 
been  the  Gvr  of  Segclmetta,  The  second  expedition 
was  that  of  Coradiua  Balboa.  **  We  ha?e  subdued," 
says  PHny  (S,  fi),  "  the  nation  of  the  Phazanii,  together 
with  their  cities  Aklc  and  Cillaba :  and  likewise  Cyd- 
amuH.  From  these  a  cbttD  of  mountains,  called  the 
Black  by  reason  of  their  colour,  extends  in  a  direction 
from  cast  to  west.    Then  come  deserts,  and  afterward 

MatcliT:r,  a  town  of  the  ri;iraiii;nitc.'i,  the  eelehrated 
fountain  of  Debris,  whose  waters  arc  hot  from  midday 
to  midnight,  and  coM  from  midnight  to  midday ;  and 

also  Garaina,  the  eapit.il  of  the  nation.  \\\  these 
countries  have  been  subjugated  by  the  Homan  amiw, 
and  over  them  did Comdiiu  Balbus  triumph."  Pliny 
then  emmteiatea  a  lane  crowd  of  cities  and  tribes, 
wboee  namea  were  saia  to  hare  adorned  the  triumph. 
Malte-Brvin,  after  a  fair  discussion  of  this  subject,  is 
of  opinion  that  Balbus  must  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Bamou  and  Dojtgala,  which  appear  to  coincide  with 
the  Boin  and  Baunaj^^'i  of  Pliny  The  Maek  mountains 
were  probably  thojse  of  Tibeali.    {Maltc-Brun,  1,  p. 

UnisseU  c<i.)— Marinus  of  Tyre,  who  came  before 
Ptolemy,  pretended  to  h&ve  read  tho  itinmi^r  of  a  lio- 
inan  expedition  nnder  Septimina  Placcua  and  •Tulius 

M.aternim  f  P,'  '  ,  1,  R,  sc/'/  )  Tli>  ofTirers  set 
out  from  Lcptit)  Magna  for  (jarauia,  the  capital  of  the 
Oaramantcs,  which  they  foond  to  be  6400  atadia  from 
the  former  city.  Sej)tnnius,  after  this,  marched  di- 
rectly south  for  the  space  of  three  months,  and  came 
to  a  countrv  called  Agysimba,  inhabited  by  negroes. 
Mariniu,  anei  aome  geaanning,  fixea  tbe  poaition  of 
the  country  at  94**  aoatb  of  the  equator.  A  strict 
application  of  the  laws  of  historical  criticism  will  con- 
sign to  the  regions  of  fable  this  Roman  expedition,  un- 
known even  to  the  Romans  themoelvet.  now  can  we 
possibly  admit,  that  a  general  executed  a  march  more 
astonishing  than  even  thai  uf  Alexander,  and  that  no 
contemporary  writer  has  preserved  the  least  mention 
of  it At  what  epoch,  or  under  what  retan,  are  we 
to  place  thia  event !  Row,  moreover,  coola  an  army,  I 
in  three  months,  traTcrse  a  s|)aee  cifual  to  eleven  hun- 
dred French  leagues  1  {Malte-Hruti,  1,  p.  128,  Brus- 
sels ed.) — The  form  of  Africa  was  totally  changed  by 
Ptolemy,  ^\'e  have  «5crn  that  Straho  and  Plinv  re- 
garded this  part  of  the  world  as  an  island,  lermiiiating 
within  the  equinoctial  line.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  was 
thought  to  Join  the  Indian  Sea  under  the  torrid  zone, 
tbe  heats  erwhidi  were  regarded  as  the  moat  powerftil 
barrier  to  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  rtolemy, 
who  did  not  admit  the  communication  of  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Krythrcan  or  Indian  Sea,  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  th.at  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  after  havinr; 
Ibnncd  a  fjulf  of  moderate  depth,  w  liich  he  calls  JIcs- 
jirnnix  (  EoTrptitof),  extended  indelinitely  between 
south  and  west,  while  he  believed  that  the  eastern 
coast,  after  Cape  Prasum,  procMded  to  join  the  coast 
of  Asia  below  Cati;rara  {Pic!.,  7,  3.)  This  opinion, 
which  made  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  only  large 
baslna,  separated  the  one  froni  the  other,  had  been 
supported  by  Hipparchus.  The  interior  of  .\frica  pre- 
sents, in  the  pages  of  Ptolemy,  a  ma.ss  of  confused  no- 
tionn.  And  yet  he  is  the  first  ancient  writer  that  an- 
noimces  with  certainty  the  existence  of  the  Nicer,  ob- 
acorely  indicated  by  Pliny.  Th«  most  diAenK  point 
to  explain  in  the  Central  Africa  of  Ptolerav,  is  to  know 
v\'hat  river  he  means  by  the  Gur.  (Ftoi,  4,  6.)  Some 
are  in  favour  of  the  river  of  Bomou,  or  the  Bahr-aJ- 
Gazd.  (D'AneiUe,  Mem,  sttr  let  flane*  it  PmU' 
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riVi/r  dc  FA  frique,  Arail.  dcs  Inscr.,  vol.  26,  p.  64.) 
Others  declare  for  the  Bahr-d-Misselad.    {Renndl,  ' 
Geogr.  of  Herod.,  p.  418.)    Neither,  however,  of  * 
these  rivers  suits  the  description  of  Claudian  {Land. 
Utilich.,  l,v.  253),  reproducing  the  image  of  the  Nile  by 
the  abundance  of  its  waters :  *'cMnK  menlitus  gvrgUt 
Ntium"  In  the  nudat  of  so  many  cmntiadictiona,  and  ' 
in  a  region  sttD  afanoet  unknown,  the  boldness  of  igno-  • 
I  ranee  may  hazard  any  assertion,  and  pretend  to  dccidf 
any  point,  while  the  modesty  of  true  science  rc«jgDs 
itaeli  to  diNibt. 

Akricants,  I  Sexttis  Julius,  a  native  of  Palestine, 
belonging  to  a  family  that  had  come  or>;inally  froai 
Africa.  He  lived  under  the  Tmperor  HeliDg.abalus, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Emmaiis.  This  city  hav- 
ing been  ruined,  he  was  deputed  to  wait  on  the  em- 
jieror  and  obtain  an  order  for  rebuildinjr  it,  in  which 
mission  he  succeeded,  and  the  new  city  took  the  name 
of  Nicopolis.  (Chrm.  Pasehale,  ann.  223.)  About 
A.D  2:M.  .'iiHn«  Africaniis-  viMiti  'l  .Mexaiulrea  to  he.ir 
the  public  discourses  of  Heracias  He  had  l>e<  n 
brought  up  in  pag^ism,  but  he  subsequently  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  attained  the  priesthood,  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
Helirew  tongue,  aj)plied  himself  to  \ariouB  branches 
of  scientific  study,  but  devoted  himself  particularly  to 
the  perusal  and  investigation  of  the  aaerra  writings,  on 
which  he  publishrf)  n  rommentary  The  work,  now- 
ever,  that  most  contnlmted  to  his  reputation,  wcs  a 
ChronogT^ikjf  in  five  books  (Un  TiIStSKiov  ;fpovo/'.o- 
yiKov),  commencing  with  the  Creation,  which  he 
fixes  at  5499  B.C.,  and  eontmued  dovni  to  A.D.  821. 
This  calculation  fonns  the  basis  of  a  particular  era,  of 
which  use  is  made  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  which 
is  styled  the  Historical  ^a,  or  that  of  the  Historians 
of  Alexandrea.  Fragments  of  this  work  are  preserved 
bv'  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  Joannes  Malala,  Theophancs, 
dedrcnus,  and  in  the  Chronicon  Pasehale.  rholius 
says  of  this  production,  that,  though  concise,  it  omits 
nothing  important.  {Btblioth.,  vol.  1,  p.  7,  ed.  Btkker.) 
Eusehius  has  most  profited  by  it,  and,  in  his  Chronog- 
raphy,  often  copies  him.  He  has  preserved  for  us 
also  a  letter  of  Afiricanus,  addressed  to  Aristides,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  rernnrile  the  discrepance  between 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lnke  on  the  question  of  our  Sa- 
viour's genealogy.  Wc  have  also  anotlier  letter  of 
his,  addreased  to  Origen,  in  wliichhe  contests  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  story  of  Susanna.  Afrieanus  likewise 
composed  a  large  work  in  nine,  t<r.  accordinj;  to  others, 
in  fourteen,  or  even  twenty-four  books,  entitled  Ktarm, 
"Cestuses."  This  name  was  given  it  by  the  author, 
because,  like  the  Cestus  of  Venus,  his  ctilleclion  con- 
tained a  mingled  variety  of  pleasing  things  t>ek-cled 
from  numerous  works.  In  it  were  discussed  questions 
of  natural  tustoiy,  medicine,  agriculture,  chemistiy, 
6m.  In  the  part  that  principally  remaina  to  ns,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  extracted  from  tlii  t;i  in 
work  in  tne  eighth  century,  the  art  of  war  forms  the 
topic  of  consideration.  It  is  printed  in  the  Mathcmat' 
if?  veteres,  Paris,  1693,  fol.,  and  also  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  works  of  Meursius,  Florence,  1 746.  It 
has  also  been  translated  by  Guischardt  in  his  Memoire* 
MUUairee  dee  Greee  et  dee  J2«Ramt,  I7&8, 4to.  From 
some  seattered  fragments  of  odierporttons  of  the  same 
work,  it  would  appear  to  have  been,  in  general,  of  no 
very  valuable  character.  For  example,  in  order  to 
prevent  wine  from  turning,  we  are  directed  to  w  rite  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vesse!  the  words  of  the  psalmist, 
"  Taste  and  sec  how  sweet  is  the  Lord  !"  Again,  in 
order  to  drink  a  good  deal  of  wine  with  impunity,  we 
must  repeat,  on  taking  the  firat  glaaa,  the  170th  Verse 
of  the  8th  book  of  the  Tfiad,  "  Jovo  fhtthdered  thrice 
from  the  summits  of  Olympus."  He  gives  us  also 
other  precepts  for  things  less  useful  than  curious  in 
their  natures,  and  which  mw  serve  to  amuse  an  agri- 
coltum*:  M,  kt  ezao^  how  to  fbree  frnits  to 
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huBHi:  nssfc  ;  bow  to  prodtire  pomegraiiAtes  withoat 
•mAl  iff  of  two  colDurs.  iSic.  (SchoiU  HxMt.  Lu. 
Gr.ml  \.  p  '205,  an<1  5.  269  —  Biographu  llmprr- 
mil,  voL  U  p.  S74.>— The  sunume  of  (he  Scipioa, 
fMi  their  vKtoriee  in  Afiriea  the  Cwlhuninw. 
{T»d  sripio  )— III .  IV  \'    (F.i.  St^pkmrnt) 

AiiicLVTua.     Kiii.  Supplement. 
.itiiiM?     Vtd.  Supplenaenl. 
AoMipj.    KmL  Supplement. 
AoAsfocs  and  TuoPHorrTrt,  two  archhecte  and 
trJCtwrs.  who  built  the  t< mjilc  of"  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
vhea  erected  for  the  fourth  time.    {Bockh,  ad  Ftnd., 
Frrngm^  ^oL  9,  p.  670.)   Aeoordmg  to  Phttardi,  they 
wfT*  infoiTOod  by  the  ^ocl,  whrn  asking  him  for  a  rec- 
ompcfMe,        they  would  receive  one  on  the  eeventh 
4tf  from  that  time,  and  were  ordered  to  Knend  the  in- 
tHViHaif  pefiod  ta  feathr*  TnHnigiMw-   Thej  did  eo, 
aadfl«thee»T«tith  nij^ht  were  fbond  dead  in  tmir  beds. 
(WKi.,  ComrJ  ad  Ap  —Op  .  al  i?ew*e,  vol.  6,  p  413. 
Jiy.)   Ciecro  (elates  the  some  story,  but  makes  the 
fen*  hMlhflis  arik  Apollo  for  that  which  was  beet  for 
uum  {*' f^iyl  rssrt  trptimum  Aow/Ji,"  where  FluUreh 
aterrlr  li.v<  (liztiv  fuat^ov).  and  al.so  gives  the  prciK:ri- 
brvl  ;;^le  .^5  three  day*     (C'lr  .  Ttue.  Qtuzst.,  I,  47.) 
A  vctj  <&fi«mBt  veiiaMHi,  however,  is  found  in  PBiun> 
■M.  11i»«MBOTiof>nMii«,tlwtAfMMdMaadTh>> 
phoaioa  were  the  eons  of  Erginus.  monarch  of  Orchom- 
eau.  or  rather  that  Troph<»uiu  wae  the  son  of  ApoU 
b,  and  A^amedee  of  the  khif  .   When  thcv  had  at- 
iHned  to  manhood,  they  became  very  skilful  in  build- 
tenipke  for  the  sods,  and  palaces  for  kings. 
Among  other  In"' Mir-,  they  con»truclc<l  a  temple  for 
^Qih>  at  Delphi,  and  a  treasury  for  Hyheas.    ( Vtd. 
Ofrwu.)   In  the  vail  of  tiiie  building  they  placed  a 
•l*m*  "m  *Me\i  a  manner  that  they  could  take  it  out 
wkenrvei        pleaited  ;  and,  in  cotiiie({uence  of  this, 
they  canicd  away  firom  time  to  time  portions  of  the 
iiposited  tnann.  Agamsdoa  ma  at  lait  caught  in 
■  ttap  pheei  to  ai  to  ancoiu  fb»  ifiiUier,  whereupon 
hia  brother  cut  ofT hi*  head  in  order  tn  [  rrvcTit  discov- 
ery.   Ailcr  thia,  Truphouiue  was  swallowed  up  in  an 
«MMif  affha  Mrife,  te  the  gtove  of  Leb^ea.  The 
whott  tt0rj  appf^rs  to  wear  a  figurative  character 
Exgino*  is  the'  protector  of  labour  {ipyivog,  lp}ur) 


Tr>pt 


1-1  the  "  nouruher'''  {rpei^,  rpo^) ;  and 


Agaawdea  Is  th«  "  very  wrwiiaU  one"  (d^^  aiid/fi|do(} 
T^e^hMaaa,  cvao  after  ne  ha«  deseeiidvd  to  ttie  lower 
worid.  onkee  his  Toice  to  be  ho  inl  from  those  profound 
<kf«£i}^  He  Tulea  o^er  the  powers  of  the  abyss,  be- 
comes Jupiter-T^oiihinuas,  and  gives  counsel  to  those 
>  hare  the  courage  to  descend  into  the  cave  at  Le- 
He  ia  Hade*!,  the  wise  and  good  deity,  as 
Pt-ito  calls  him  ( l^hircLm,  <^  68).  He  i«  therefore,  also, 
the  sapteme  inteitigence  that  rules  in  the  fower  world, 
vtick  legraa  as  a  guide  to  the  aoola  of  the  departed, 
ind  acroinpanics  them  in  their  migrations.  In  the 
i^jxac  HyrieuA.  moreover,  we  see  "  a  keeper  of  bees," 
a  "  bee-master"  O^pu^,  ftom  vpov,  fpwv,  **  a  bce- 
hi*er),aMi  the  baa  was  «apRM«od  with  the  myateries 
af  Oane.aaialB»thotranniiifrationof  sottb.  There 
la,  mwreover.  a  strong  analogy  between  the  8tor>'  as 
here  toid,  and  that  related  of  the  Egyptian  monarch 
RhaaipiiteaL  Both  &bles  appear  to  be  allegorical 
iliitatiatkni,  eonnerted  with  ajTriculture.  (Creu:er. 
9ymioitk,  voL  2,  p  381 — Cuigniaut,  vol.  2,  p.  330  ) 
Aa  4  jfEM^rx,  king  of  Myoens  and  commander  of 
lha  Gzeciaa  ineaa  agaiaat  Twoj.  H«  ma  farother  to 
MbboIbm*!  ati  wia,  aeooffin^  to  nost  aolhorittes,  the 

son   of  PH's'h.-.-j  ho\srvir.   Plisthenea  died 

yoaug,  skod  hu  widow  Aerope  was  taken  iu  marriage 
^  AtiWM^  the  MM  of  Flialhenes,  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaiu  oamefy.  brmiffht  up  \rif  their  grand- 
hther,  now  become  tb^ir  stepfather,  and  were  called 

AttuS^,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  sons.    {ApoUod  . 

\  S,  Z.-'Htfm,  ad  iac—Selud,  U  U.,  3.  S^d.)  On 


the  murder  of  Atrena  [viA.  Atreus,  iEgisthos),  and  tha 
accession  of  his  uncle  Thyestes  to  the  vacant  throne, 
.\?am«mnon  fled  to  Sparta,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
.Vlenelauii.  after  havrng  previously  found  ii  .  ^yluni, 
first  with  Polyphides,  kuig  of  Sieyon,  and  then  with 
Oeneus.  king  of  Calydon.  Tyndarus  was  reigning  at 
Spnrtr\  and  nail  married  his  daughter  ClyteT^i-ifstra  to 
a  son  of  Thyestes;  but,  Wing  dissattstltid  with  the  al- 
haiiGe,  be  i^pulate<l  with  Agamemnon  to  aid  him  in 
recovering  tlM!  kingdom  of  Atieoa,  provided  ha  would 
carry  off  Cly temnestra  and  make  bar  his  queen.  Thia 
stipulation  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  plan  having  suc- 
ceeded, Agamemnon  married  the  daughter  ofTyn- 
dama,  and  became  the  father  of  Orestes,  Iphigenia  (or 
Iphianasna).  I,ao<liee  (or  Electra),  and  ChryHotheiuis. 
Agamemnon  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
his  time,  and  on  this  account  was  chosen  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Greeks  in  their  a:^editioii  againat 
Troy  The  Groebn  fleet  befaig  detained  by  contrary 
wind-  iit  Anlis  nwiiii>  to  the  wrath  of  Diana,  whom 
Agameuiiion  had  ollended  by  killing  one  of  lier  favour- 
ite deer,  Calchas,  the  aootbnyor,  was  eonsuUed.  and 
he  declared  that,  to  appease  the  goddess,  Iphigenia, 
the  monarch's  eldest  uauffhter,  must  lie  sacrificed. 
She  was  accordingly  led  to  the  altar,  and  wa.s  ahout  to 
be  oflbrad  as  a  victim,  when  (contrary  to  the  statemcnu 
of  Vinil  ^  aba  wn  actually  bninalatcd)  riio  i/ 
generaliy  said  to  have  suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  stag 
to  have  been  substituted  by  the  goddess  herself  ( Vtd, 
Iphigenia.) — The  dispute  of  A^uxmnnon  with  Achil- 
lesTbefore  the  walls  of  Troj,  laapecting  tba  captivo 
Chryseis :  the  consequent  \om  to  the  Giaaka  of  tfa* 
Hervices  of  Achilles  ;  his  return  to  the  war,  in  order 
to  avenge  the  death  erf  Patroclus ;  and  his  rirtory 
over  Hector,  fom  the  pnncipal  subject  of  the  Iliad  — 
In  tlie  division  of  the  captives  afler  the  takinij  of  Troy, 
CassMuira,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Priam,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Agamemnon.    She  was  endue<l  with  the  i;it\  of 

Krophecy,  and  waroad  AwnMonon  not  to  return  to 
lycens;  bat  from  diB  dSragavd  vdth  wWdi  her  pre> 
dictions  were  peneraliy  treated  {vul  rassaiidr  iV  he 
vviui  deaf  to  her  adiuoiutory  voice,  and  was  coniiCt|uent- 
ly,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  city,  aseassinatad,  wkh  her 
and  their  two  children,  by  his  queen  Clytomneetra  and 
her  paramour  .ivgisthus.  (Kid.  Clytemnestra,  ./Ivgis- 
thuH  )  The  manner  of  Af»amemnon's  death  in  vo- 
lioualy  given.  According  to  the  Homeric  account, 
tiie  iDonareh,  on  hia  letom  fiooi  Troy,  was  earned  bv 
a  stonn  t'l  thnf  part  nf  the  coast  of  Argolis  where 
./EgisthuB,  the  Bon  of  1  hjestes,  resided.  During  his 
absence,  jEpsthus  had  carried  on  an  adnherous  in- 
tercourse with  Cl^emnestra.  and  ho  had  set  a  w«teh> 
man,  with  a  promise  of  a  large  reward,  to  give  him  tbo 
earliest  tidings  of  the  return  of  the  kinj;  .Vk  so*>n  a.s 
he  learned  that  he  was  on  the  coast,  he  went  out  to 
waleotn»him,mdhmtedhimtohktn«)aion.  At  the 
banquet  in  the  cvrnin^r,  however,  he  placed,  with  tho 
participation  of  Clytemnestra,  twenty  men  in  conceal- 
ment,  who  fell  on  and  slaughtered  htm.  toirether  w  ith 
ClaMandra  and  all  hie  oomj^aniona.  They  died  not, 
however,  unavenged,  for  .^gtetfraa  ahmawaa  left  aliva. 
(Od  ,  4.  512,  scqq.—  Od  ,  11.  40.").  nrqq  )  The  po^t- 
bomeric  account,  followed  by  the  Tragic  writers, 
makes  Agamemnon  to  hatfa  fallen  by  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  after  he  had  just  come  forth  from  tho  bath,  and 
while  he  was  endcavourinir  to  pot  on  a  garment,  tba 
sleeves  of  which  had  heen  sewed  !  tlier.  as  well  as 
tba  opaning  fos  the  head,  and  by  which,  of  course,  all 
Ua  iBOveinenta  were  obaliDelad.  and,  aa  it  wan,  fctteiw 
ed.  {Schol.  ad  Furip  ,  Her  ,  1277  —Compare  Eurip., 
Orett.,  S5.  —  Ji#eA.,  Agam.,  I3.'j3.  —  Id.,  Eumen., 
631.)  His  death  was  avenged  by  his  son  Orestes. 
( Vtd.  Orestes.)  Before  amduding  tbia  article,  it  may 
not  bo  amiss  to  remark,  that  Homer  know*  nothinn  of 
Pli.sthenes  as  the  father  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus; 
ho  calU  them  aimplv  the  oflKtrisfl  of  Atreus.  Accoid- 
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ing  to  this  point  of  the  cn»e,  Atreus,  who,  &b  eldest 
Boa,  had  huccfcdetl  rdops,  loft  on  hm  dealU>eil  Aga- 
luemnou  and  Meni'laus,  still  under  age,  to  the  guard* 
iaiialii})  of  liis  brotliLT  Tlivrnt«»»,  who  rewgitt  il  tlif  kintr- 
duui  lu  hiii  nephew  H  when  they  had  reached  malunljr. 
Thm  variations  introduced  into  this  atoiy,  therefore, 
wouid  aeen  to  be  Uio  voik  of  kMr  poets,  especialfy 
of  th«  Tragic  wiUei%  Stan  ythum  the  gramnmiiiw 
and  scholiaKtti  l)urrow«ii  (ifiq^Mt  M.,  2,  t.  106. — 
Suppi.  a  Eimad.  —  vol.  4,  p.  WUb  raipect 

to  the  extent  of  Agamemnon  ^-\\.\y,  wc  anfaifiinned 
by  Homer  (//.,  2,  108)  that  he  ruled  over  many  isl- 
ands and  over  all  Argos  (iroAAf<»  vi^ooiat  Kol  'Apyei 
iravTt)  By  Ari^us  appean*  to  be  here  meant,  not  the 
«ity  of  that  name,  for  that  was  under  the  away  of  Dto- 
aiede,  but  a  largo  portiaii  of  the  Peloponne«a8,  tn- 
cludinp  particularly  the  ritiea  of  Mycor'.n-  nn  !  Tiryns 
{Hcyne,  Ejc£urt.,  1,  ud  Jl.,  2.)  The  islands  to  wliich 
|h0  post  alludes  con  hardly  be  those  of  the  Sinus  Ar- 
colictts,  which  are  few  in  nvaimMaA  anaU.  tiamn 
himself  says,  that  Agamemnon  pa— ciBd  tke  moat 
powerful  lleet,  and  fruni  thift  il  would  ij  i  i  ,.r  that  he 
held  ijiany  islaiuk  under  his  sway,  though  we  are  un- 
acquanit<  >1  with  their  namea.  (InyNe,  L  c-^Thncyd^^ 

1,  6.)— Til  l-  rmif  h  for  Againcmnon,  on  the  suppoti- 
itiou  ihi»l  nucii  iiu  iiiiiividual  ouce  actually  oxiitted.  If 
Hvc  follow,  however,  the  theory  advocated  by  Hermann 

Mid  othaia^and  make  not  only  the  Trojan  war  itaalf  to 
have  bora  originally  a  Bora  allegory,  but  the  nanwa 

of  the  leading  personages  to  be  also  allegurir  il.  jukI 
indicauv«$  of  tli^ti  n'sjH'otivc  stations  or  character*!, 
Agamemnon  becomes  the  " pennant ui,"  or  "general 
Uodier  of  the  host"  (uyu  and  fitfivu),  the  termination 
uv  strengthening  the  idea  impiied.  by  the  two  compo- 
nent words  from  w  hich  the  appellation  is  derived,  aiul 
cLenoting  collection  or  agoegation.  Tbo  nanie  Agtr 
nummon  is  also  wnatttSa  with  dio  oaily  Mli(^an  ni 
Greece,  for  we  find  mention  made  of  a  ZeCc  'Kya/Jfi- 
tfuv.    (Meur».,  MuuU.  Laem.,  1, 4. — EaslatL  ad  IL, 

2,  p.  \6H.  —  Consult  Hermann  und  Creuser,  Bncfe 
uUr  Horn,  mid  Jbt,,  p.  80,  and  OMtatr,  SyaMik^ 
troL  9,  p.  4fiO.) 

AoAMt:MM)>T('K,  an  epithet  applied  to  OresteO, « BOII 
of  Agamcuuiun.    t^  ^^jf.,  jEn.,  4,  v.  471.) 

AciNiPHE,  a  celobntod  fountain  of  BoDOlia,  on 
Mount  lleli*  on.  The  grove  of  the  Muses  stnoi!  on 
tho  .sujniuit  of  the  mouutaiu,  and  a  little  below  was 
Aganippe.  The  source  Hippocrenc  was  some  dis- 
tance aiMve.  Theaa  two  apnnga  auraplied  tho  aaali 
liven  OlmhM  and  Penasasas,  wtech,  atterttnilinf  thair 
wntofft,  flowed  into  the,  Copaic  lake  near  HahartuH 
i^rulo,  407  and  411.)  Pausauias  (9,  31)  calls  the 
former  Lemmia.  Aganippe  was  sacred  to  the  Musew, 
who  from  it  were  caUed  Aganippides.  Ovid  {Fast.,  5, 
7)  has  the  expression  *'^/onic*  Agampfido*  Htppo- 
crenctt''  w  hence  some  arc  led  to  imagine  that  he  makes 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  the  same.  This*  however, 
ialneonacl:  tho  opithet  Agampput  m  mtd  bj  tlw 
popt  fifing  equivalent  here  merdjtO  *'JflMMI  MCM." 
—11  A  nymph  of  the  fountain. 

AoapEmor,  the  son  of  AnrsruB,  and  grandson  of  Ly- 
ettrgua«  who  led  the  Arcadian  forces  in  the  expedition 
•gauut  Troy,  and,  aAer  the  fall  of  that  city,  was  ear- 
ned hy  a  storm,  on  his  return  hon>e,  U>  the  island  of 
Qyprus,  where  ho  founded  the  city  of  Paphos. 

AoiiflTOt.    Fid.  Supplement 

AoAR,  a  town  of  Africa  Propri.n,  in  the  diatnot  of 
By^tacium,  and  probably  not  Ikr  from  Zella. 

Aou'iL  s.    Fid.  Supplemcirt. 

AaltA,  a  axj  of  India  intra  Gaagooiton  tho  aootli- 
em  bank  of  the  TooianM  (DfcAwKMi),  and  neidiweat 
ofPalibothra.  It  is  now  iBkek^wdltSlUr, 
WbrUrb.  d«T  Geogr.,  #.  e.) 

AoARl  (  A}(j)Joii  ToXif,  or  'kpyiipau  tro?.if,  Ptol. — 
Arpari  Urbt,  Tab.  Pcul.\idlj  of  India  intra  Gangcm, 
on  the  Sinus  Argaricus.  It  is  tboodit  to  correspond  to 
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tlic  ino<]vm  Afimgiuu 
dtr  ttcotcr.,  s.  v.) 

AuAKl^>TA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  who  mof 
r'lLi]  X:iniiii].ij>as-  She  drcanipd  lliat  bhe  li.u\  brmicrli 
luilii  a  liuu,  and  u  few  dayt,  alter  wan  deli\ered  ol  k  vii 
des. — II.    (Vtd.  Supplement.) 

AoAsiAO,  or  Hse JESUS,  i.  a  aaUnta*  of  Eabunak,  U 
whoae  duselwe  owathe  oelebnitea  woA  or  aiC  eallec 
the  DorghcKc  Gladiator.  This  is  indicated  by  an  in 
scription  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue.  This  sttau* 
WRji  found,  together  with  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  on  th< 
site  of  ancient  Antiuin,  the  birthplace  of  Nero,  anc 
where  that  emperor  had  collected  a  large  number  oi 
chefM-d autre,  w  Inch  had  been  carried  off  from  Greeot 
by  hia  lieeduan  Acratus.  It  is  maintainwi  by  mom 
reoenk  antiqnariana  that  the  statue  in  question  don 
not  represent  a  gladiator  ,  it  appears  to  have  l>elotiirr( 
tu  a  group,  smd  the  attention  aiid  action  of  the  li^un 
are  duected  towaida  some  object  aoM  elevated  thai 
Uael^  auch,  for  example,  as  a  horaeman  whose  atuci 
it  ia  enstaining.  With  regard  to  the  bgra  of  the  nnnie 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  -Eolic  ami  vuluar  i<tii 
was  Agenat ;  the  i>oric,  AgasuiM;  and  the  luuic, 
HegcnoJt.  This  Ionic  form  was  adopted  by  the  Attic 
writers  II  Another  Ephe^ian  tiuiptor,  who  cxrr 
ciscd  hi6  an  m  the  islaiui  ofi>elo^,  wtulc  it  wai>  uiidej 
the  Roman  swa^.    (Stllig,  Jhct.  Art.,  s.  «.) 

AoaaajB,  a  aiy  of  Th«Mafy»  auppoiied  iw  Mannen 
(7,  470)  to  be  the  aaroe  with  the  icfM  of  Ptolcaiy 

which  lie  places  tr  t'n  s  mIIi  c»f  Beraa  (I'tvl  ,  p 
84.)  it  wan  given  up  to  plunder  by  Paulus  .^tntiius 
for  having  revolted  to  Peiaeua  aner  its  surrender 
{Lav.,  45,  27  )  There  arc  ruins  near  the  modem  Co 
jam,  which,  in  all  probability,  mark  the  site  of  the  an 
cient  place. 

Ao  Asos,  a  harbour  of  ApuJiat  near  the  Piomontoiiuii 
Garganiun.  (P/tM.,  8»  1 1.)  It  ie  mippeeed  lo  anawei 
to  the  modem  Porto  €hroeo,  {Clooor,  /tel.  Amt^  vol 

2,  p.  1312.) 

AoATiiARCHiose,  I.  or  Agatharchus,  a  native  of  Ciii 
dus,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VI.  (Philometor)  and  hit 
successor.  Photius  states  (BtUtolk.,  vol.  1,  p.  171 
cd.  Bckker),  that  he  had  read  or  \va«  acquainted  wit] 
the  IbUowiug  geographical  productions  of  thia  wiitei 

1 .  A  work  on  Asia  (T^  Aoru     'Aolm),  in  ten  booke 

2.  A  work  on  Europe  (Tu  Aortl  r^i'  Ff,  j-;  •  ij 
forty  books:  and.  3.  A  work  on  the  Kryiiiriiuu  Sc 
(Ilep^  T7/f  'I'-fiiOpa^  6a?MaatK).  The  |)atriarch  add» 
that  then  cuated  the  following  otiier  werfca  of  the  aam 
writer.   1.  An  abridged  deaeription  of  the  Erythnrai 

Sea  {'K~iTofiii  riZy  rrfju  r/^^  *K/n  '',  '  ilcaT'c).  in  on 
book:  2.  An  account  ot  the  Trogloiiyies  (llfpt  'ip*»>} 
?.odvTup),  in  live  books :  3.  An  abridgment  of  th 
poem  of  Antimachus,  entitled  Lyde  ('ETiruft/)  rf, 
'Airqiuxov  Avdjyf) :  4.  An  abridgment  of  a  work  o 
extraordinary  winds  {'Eirirofii,  rua  Trepi  (nn-aj«^}-r, 
^avftaaiuv  uvlpuM) :  5.  An  abridged  iiistorjr  ('Eiiiu 

CI  loTopiuv) :  aad»  6.  A  tnetiee  on  the  art  of  tirin 
ppily  with  one's  friendei.  Photius  passcg  a  hi^'h  <  \ 
logium  on  this  writert  and  makci>  hint  to  have  luiit^v 
the  manner  of  Tha^idcs.  The  patriardi  has  alt 
preserved  for  us  some  extracts  from  the  first  anU  Hit 
books  of  the  work  of  Agatbarchidce  on  the  Eiytbrva 
Nea,  in  which  some  curious  particulars  are  fouii 
resp«:tmg  the  Sabeans  and  other  nations  dwclUn 
along  the  eoaata.  Here  aleo  we  have  an  account  c 
the  mode  of  hunting  elcphontK,  of  the  metftnii  i  n 

Eloyed  by  the  Egyptians  in  extracting  gold  Iruui  um 
le,  where  nature  had  concealed  it;  while  the-  vv1k< 

tory.  The  valuable  inftmatson  AirniBkied  by  A  grntha 

chides  respecting  the  people  of  .T^tliiopla.  li  i^-     i  ■ 
been  alluded  to  under  that  article.    The  fraguicjitii  c 
Agatharchides  were  published,  along  with  those  of  Ct* 
■ins  and  Memnon,  by  H.  Stcplu  iis,  Pant,  1567.  8v. 
They  are  given,  however,  in  u  more  complete  form  b 
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;  MOgraphon. 
(ScW  ffj<  Lit   f7r  ,  vol  3.  p  391  )— II   A  nativp 
SmoA,  wfaowe  Ilmrica  is  cit«d  by  Plut.irrh  in  his 
l^pHb.   IW  1*  othSKWbe  entirely  unknown,  and 
km»  fMM  Imkv«  flOMHMMd  him  to  be  idmifiaetk  wift 
A«3«lMu^i^  of  Onida*,  uid  tlM  IlMnfttf  tD 
I  Mctxm  of  the  work  on  Aria  bylkliWillflr.  <MUU, 
Lttf.  Gr ,  /.  e.) 
Ac&TH%»mrs,  I.  an  Atibenlan  attnt,  mentioned  by 
VitraTfiM  (AA.  7,  jrraf.),  and  said  by  him  to  have  iii- 
\entrd  seene-paintlnjr.    Ho  wa»  contemporary  with 
.f>(-h\h-,  anJ  prrpanvl  the  ncenery  and  deeorationa 
fR  ki«  th»atie>    Siliu  (Dk<.  Art.'t.  v.)  raai»lafaM» 
awttte^wtfcaf  VHfafiiw,  fathe  pawage  jmt  referred 
to  nim-'K.  **  jcrMtm  fecit"  roerely  mean,  that  Acja- 
tawvhu»  eoastrocted  a  aUge  for  iCachylus.  since,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle  {P»il.,4\89flh»^km  fint  brought 
in  lh«  d«coratiofi6  of  scrnpiy  {aitrfvaypa^itt}.    But  the 
biisuav«  of  Vitni%ia8,  taken  in  connection  with  what 
MowA,  evidently  refers  to  penpeetire  and  acene- 
fmtamiff  mad  Damloj  alto  imdenlandt  them  in  thk 
mw.   ^INw.  PHti.f  p.  Nor  A>  the  wofiia  of 

Aristottr  f.Tt^ont  any  pprioua  obetacle  to  this  ojnnian, 
•iaealSophocirsinAy  hare  completed  what  AgathArehtts 
Jl   A  paint  or.  a  n^we  of  SaoMM,  and  eon- 
lauqittai  I  with  Zeaxta.    We  have  no  certain  atate- 
n^nt  mfwctinifr  the  de^^ree  of  talent  which  he  po»- 
te-^-^.!     Siihj  (Dft.  An  .  s  r)  thinks  it  was  small, 
aod  ciua  in  aa^ort  of  his  opinion  the  langui^  of  An- 
dMilaa  {Ormt^  «.  Akib.,  ^  17).   Philaieiit  however, 
r^f"snn«  a«,  thitf  Alcjbiadrs  confhied  AjjatbarrhnB  in 
hi*  ia.in<»i^n  until  ho  had  d«»corated  it  with  paintings, 
and  then  *onl  hiin  h^iiiic  with  a  hanilRoine  nresent. 
fTn.  AJnb  ,  16  )    Ajuloodee  charges  Akabmm  with 
ieiriwiig  Aratharchpa  three  whole  mondM,  and 
pcTaj  Kim  liurin^ti  i?  prrio<l  to  adorn  hii  mansion 
wtA  tb#-  \>;ncU     An>i  h«>  srtatcH  that  the  painter  ea- 
Mpad  to  his  hoQse  only  i  n  the  fourth  month  of  hie  du- 
fees.   StUig  tbaoloi  that  this  waa  done  in  order  to  cast 
ridirale  upon  the  artist .  an  inference  far  from  probable, 
thoijiih  it  would  f-t-t-m  to  derive  some  support  from  the 
fonaA  of  the  echofiut  on  Denoalhenee  {e.  Mid.,  p 
M0X  ae  la  ffce  Mins  of  the  provocation  whish  Aga- 
fhifrha^  ha.J  tnVpn  to  AlribiadoH     Bentley  makes 
only  oae  itsun  of  the  name  of  Agatharehus.  but  is 
■lent  as  to  tiie  difficulty  whiub  HOBW  Mwn  arise  tn  re- 
hliott  la  this  aHisl'a  bemg  contemporaneous  with  both 
jBachylas  and  Zcnxia.    Agathairhos  prided  himself 
apon  hi*  r»pjdity  of  execution,  and  wcoivod  the  fatnouB 
rrtoTt  from  Zeune»  that  if  the  former  executed  his 
wofks  in  a  shoit  tine,  he,  Zewda, punted**  Ihr  a  long 
tiii!.-.~  L  e  .  for  p«3«^rrity 

A^xTHKur.KVf,  I  aGrefk  geographer.  The  period 
when  hf  f!otiri-'»h<>d  is  not  known ;  it  is  certain,  how- 
easTt  thit  fcw  Ofe  after  Ptol«By ;  and  very  mobably 
fct  li<NBdAniBtf  the  third  veutuiy  of  our  era.  Theonlv 
wogk  by  which  he  is  known  is  an  abrid^rmrnt  of  ceo  j 
ttfhji  entitled  TvoTvvuotf  n^f  yeuypapia^,  tv  iirtT- 
m  two  books.  tVkt  litde  ]m)daetioR  appears  to 
have  TCThod  ts»  in  a  vrry  imprrffvt  state.  It  is  a 
eefiss  of  leseoim  dictal»-J  to  a  di»ripl<»  named  Philo,  to 
M-r\e  Vitm  as  an  OQtiine  tor  a  course  of  mathematical 
and  Pascal  geofraphy.  In  the  first  ehqiter  he  gitrae 
«  akrtOMf hMory  and  geofgrraphy,  andlMmeethemoet 
nmefal  w?H*t»  in  tht^ne  departn  rnT';  }-h-  -ives  ns 
h^-rp  aonw  pvtarakrs  worthy  of  notice  that  wo  might 
search  in  vim  far  fa  Stsrim.  In  the  chapters  that  fol- 
low. Agathfetai  treats  of  thf  divisions  of  the  earth, 
of  winds,  sesB,  tibnds,  &c.  A  ftrr  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter cmnvH  an  ci'.nrt  from  Ptolrmv     The  second  book 

is  Wily  a  ccofosri  «yetiti<»of  the'fiiat,and  iethewwtt 
yadwol^t     aoMeigBetant  diaciple.   The  fltat  edition 

<tf  \irarhrrTH»rU8  ii  that  of  Tr-  milium  in  Grrok  am! 
laxm,  Am^f.,  1671.  9vo  It  if»  to  ho  found  nl>o  in 
4a  collection  of  ancient  geographical  writrr«,  hv  On>- 
JUv^  ^  lf7»  aad  1790^  4IO.  and  in' Hnd. 


son's  collection.  fflWUB,  Htst  Liu.  (7r.,  vol.  S,  p 

8*4.) — II   A  phypictan     {Vid  Supplrmrri'  ) 

AoATHi.ttt,  a  puet  and  historian,  b<>rn  at  .Myrina,  in 
./Eolis,  on  the  eoast  of  A«ia  Minor,  probably  about  SM 
A.D.  lie  studied  at  Alexandna,  and  went  in  the  year 
0S4  to  OoMtaatfaiople.  He  posetgutJ  some  talent 
for  poetry,  and  wrote  a  \:s'r.vu  cf  nin-'Ti'M-i  i-fTn-ionH^ 
which  he  collected  in  niur  books,  under  the  tilie  of 
"  Daphtuaea."  A  collection  of  epigrama,  In  aeveM 
l)ook«.  was  also  marlo  by  him,  of  which  a  sT»»at  number 
aro  still  extant,  and  to  be  found  in  thr  Anthology. 
His  principal  pnnluction.however,  is  an  historical  wc«fc^ 
which  he  pfobablj  wrote  after  the  death  of  the  Enperor 
JfirtinhBi.  It  onftalna,  in  4w  hoolte,  an  amoant  of  Me 
ov.  ri  tinips.  from  the  war>;  ■  f  N  ir  .  <  to  tho  drath  of 
€hosro«s,  king  of  Persia.  Hits  work  is  of  great  impor- 
tance the  history  of  Pt-rRia  Aceoldhig  to  his  own 
acmnnt.  he  wfnild  appear  to  have  been  conversant  with 
the  JVrflian  language,  since  he  titates  that  he  compiled 
his  narrative  fWim  Persian  authorities  rOv  irapH 
9flm»  iyytYfMfifitvwt  P-  ISd)-  He  writes,  perhi^ 
with  more  repaid  fiif  the  trath  lhan  poets  are  wont  to 
do;  but  his  wfyle  ih  poTTijin:i«  and  nill  of  afTrctation, 
and  his  narrative  continual ly  intcr8pt3nit.>d  with  com- 
monplace reflections.  The  mediocrity  of  a  bastard 
time  is  clinging  fast  to  him,  and  the  highest  stretch  of 
his  ambition  seems  to  have  heen  to  Imitate  the  ancient 
writrrs  By  faith  ho  wax  undouhtr<ily  a  ChriKtian, 
and  probaUy  prided  himself  upon  his  orthodox  v  ;  for 
when  he  ineutiwis  that  the  Fmnks  were  Christiunit 
he  addx,  Kftf  ^pOtyrdrr}  xm'turt'oi  A6^.  His  remi- 
niiicciioes  of  tho  Homeric  poems  supplied  him  with  a 
large  stock  of  epic  words,  which  swan  on  the  smooth 
aarihee  of  hia  iiattative  like  heavy  lofe  tipon  stagnant 
water.  Hieworitof  Agat)daanMyheTegflvded«mpoint 
of  Irarnine  and  dirtinn,  a*  a  fair  spccimfn  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  few  mvn  at  Alexandria  orConwtantino- 
ple  may  have  surpassed  him  aH  a  writ  or.  {  FoTngn  Rf.- 
viftff,  No.  8.  p.  675  >  The  best  edition  is  that  published 
in  18%.  as  Part  III.  in  tho  collection  of  Byzantine  his* 
torians.  at  proiti-nf  publishing  at  Bonn. 
AoathTnos.  Vtd.  Supplement. 
AoXtho,  an  Athenian  tragic  writer,  Hie  uuiiUmpa 
rary  and  fncnd  of  Euripidi's  At  his  housr  Plato  lays 
the  scene  of  his  Hymposium,  giv<;n  in  honour  of  a 
tragic  victory  won  by  the  poet.  Agatho  was  no  mean 
dramatist.  He  is  called  'Ay6duv  6  lAm^  by  Aris- 
tophanes. (Thestnoph.,  3fl  >  ^le  seme  writer  pays 
a  handsome  trilmte  to  hi^  rrn  iin  r\  n»  a  poot  and  a 
man,  in  the  Hana  {v.  84),  where  Bacchus  callo  him 
dysflOf  iwmyrl^  Kti  aoANvdr  rotf  ^iXot^.  In  the 
ThetmapkonazuMa,  howcTrr,  which  n  nc  pxhihitrd  six 
years  before  the  iJan«,Agatho,  then  aiiv»',  is  introduced 
aa  lha  Ikiend  of  Euripides,  and  ridicaled  for  his  eflem- 
inacy.  Hm  poetry  aeano  lo  have  eorrraponded  with 
his  personal  appeaimee*  proAsse  hi  trope,  mOexioii, 

riTirl  jncf.siiTuir  :  f'lilti'riii  \vitli  <|i:i'*klinp  ideas,  and 
flowing  softly  on  with  harmonious  words  and  nice  con- 
rtrtiction,  bat  deHeient  in  manly  thought  and  vigonr. 
Apatho  may,  in  somt-  drjrrrV,  be  charged  with  having 
l>pgnn  the  dccUne  of  true  t  ra^edy.  It  was  he  who  first 
commenced  the  practice  of  insertinij  choruses  between 
the  aete  of  the  dnanai  which  had  no  reCerence  whatever 
to  the  efteHHtaaeea  of  the  pieaa ;  lima  hifthifing  tho 
law  hy  which  the  choni«  was  made  one  of  the  actors. 
(Aruiot.,  Poet.,  IS,  S2.)  He  is  blamed  ali»o  by  Arie> 
totia  (Poei.,  18, 17)  forwant  of  judgment,  in  selecting 
too  extensive  subjects.  He  occasionally  wrote  piecea 
with  fictitious  names  (a  transition  towards  the  new 
comedy),  one  of  which  wa.s  called  the  Ffoxrrr,  and  was 
pvobabfy,  tberef(Re,  neither  seriooslj  affecting  nor  ter- 
yftle,  hot  in  the  sb^to  of  the  Tdvl.  {Sektega,  Dnm. 
Lill .  vol  1,  v  189  )  One  of  Agatho's  trajric  victo- 
ries is  recorded,  01  91,  S.  B  C.  416.  He  "too,  like 
EuriiMia,  left  Athens  for  the  court  of  Aidielaaa. 
AoaiMotl*.    Vat.  Sapptament. 
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AGATHOCLES. 

An  ATHucLEB,  I.  one  of  the  boldect  adirenturen  of 
miliijuity.  Hia  history  is  principally  drawn  from  Dio> 
dorus  Siculus  (books  nineteen  and  twenty,  and  frag- 
ments of  book  twentj-ooe),  and  from  Justiii  (books 
twenty-tifo  and  twenj^ww).  They  derived  their 
accounts  from  difierent  sources,  and  dilTrr.  tlirrefore, 
especially  in  the  history  of  his  youth.  Agathodes 
w  a^  tlic!  son  of  Carcinus,  who,  having  been  expelled 
from  llhegium,  resided  at  Thermc  in  Sicily.  On  ae- 
cuuul  of  a  mysterious  oracle,  he  was  exposed  in  his 
in&ncy,  but  was  Bocretly  brought  up  by  his  mother. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  the  boy  was  again  received 
by  hw  repentant  fatmr,  and  sent  to  Sjneuae  to  leun 
the  trade  of  a  potter,  whore  he  continued  to  reside, 
Iciiiir  adiuiUed  by  Timoleon  into  the  number  of  the 
citizens.  He  was  drawn  from  obscurity  by  Damaa,  a 
noble  Svracusan,  to  whom  hia  beauty  neommended 
him,  and  was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  sent 
againtit  Agrigentum.  By  a  marriage  with  the  widow 
of  Damas,  he  became  one  of  the  most  wealthy  men  of 
Syreoiae.  Underthedoannionof  So8istnitaa,lMwas 
obliged  to  fly  to  Tarentiun,  but  returned  after  the  death 
of  tiie  latter,  usurped  the  sovereignty,  in  which  he  es- 
tablished hunself  by  the  murder  oiMvmltlMMUand  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  and  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  Sicily  (317  D  C  ).  He  maintained  his  power 
twenty-eight  years,  till  289  U.C.  To  strengthen  his 
authority  in  hiii  native  country,  and  to  ^ve  ^ployment 
to  the  people,  he  endeavoured,  like  Dionysiue,  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily  Having  been  defeated 
by  them,  and  besieged  in  Syracuse,  he  boldly  resolved 
to  pass  over  into  Africa  with  a  portion  of  his  army. 
Heia  he  foiuht  for  fonr  yeanh.tilt  307,  ganeralhr  witb 
sttcceea.  uatoibanoei  in  Sicily  compelled  nira  to 
leave  his  army  twice,  and  at  his  second  return  into 
Africa  he  (bund  it  in  rebellion  against  his  son  Archa- 
ntbna.  He  appeased  the  commotion  by  promising 
the  troops  the  noofy  they  should  win  ;  hut,  being  de- 
feated, he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  up  his  own  sons  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  e  x  :ls  pe  rat^^d  soldiery,  and  expose  these 
latter,  without  a  leader,  to  the  enemy.  Hia  aoiui  wens 
munbied;  the  army  surrendered  to  the  Carthaginiana. 
He  himself  restored  (\n\H  to  Sicily,  and  concluded  a 
peace  306  B.C.,  wltich  «ecur<Hi  to  both  jtartics  their 
XNtner  possessions.  then  engaged  in  several  hos- 
tile expeditions  to  Italy,  where  he  vanquished  the 
Brutlii  and  socked  Crotona.  His  latter  days  were 
saddened  by  donu-siic  strife.  His  intention  was,  that 
his^oongeat  son,  Agathodes,  abould  inherit  tJhe  throne. 
Thia  stimnlated  his  grandson  Archagadnia  to  lebelUon. 
He  murdered  the  iuti  ti  !i  !  !:i  ir,  md  persuaded  Msnon, 
a  fiivourite  of  the  king'ti,  to  poisou  him.  This  was  done 
by  means  of  a  feather,  with  which  the  king  cleaned  liis 
teeth  after  a  meal.  His  mouth,  and  soon  his  whole 
bod^,  became  a  mass  of  corruption.  Before  he  was 
entirely  dead  he  was  thrown  upon  a  funeral  pile.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  he  dioid  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years  ;  according  to  othen,  at  that  of  ninety^fire. 
Befi.ire  bis  death,  his  wife  Texona  and  two  sons  were 
Kent  to  Ej^ypt.  His  »on-lh-law,  Pyrrhus,  kiiig  of  Eui- 
rus,  inherited  llie influence  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy. 
Agathodes  possesaed  the  talents  of  a  general  and  a 
•inrereign.  He  was  proud  of  his  ignoble  descent. 
Hi«  t  ruelty,  1  ;\iiry.and  insatiable  ambition,  however, 
accelerated  hie  ruin.  (Jtu/m,  23,  1,  ssaa.— id.,  S3, 
I,  seqq  —Pofyb.,  19,  I5.~H.,  16^  %  IS, 

dw.) — 11  A  son  of  Lysimachus,  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Getai.  He  was  ransomed,  and  married  Lysandra. 
daoghler  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  His  father,  in  his  old 
age,  married  Azainoe,  the  eldest  sister  of  Lysandra, 
who,  fearful  lest  her  offspring  by  Lysimachus  might,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter,  come  under  the  power  of  ,\gath- 
odes  and  be  destroyed,  planned,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  about,  the  death  of  this  prince.  After  the 
deRtrurtion  of  Ai'nthocles  she  fled  to  Scloucus.  An- 
other account  makes  Agathodes  to  have  lost  his  life 
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through  the  resentment  of  Arsinoe,  in  conaeqnenee  ^' 
of  his  refusing  to  listen  to  certain  dishonourable  pro- 
posals made  by  her.    (Pautan.,  1,  9. — Id.,  1,  10  ) — •  >* 
ill.  A  brother  of  Agathodea,  and  minister  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator.   ( Vtd.  AgathoeIea.)-'IV.  A  Gmak  liislo>-'" 
rian,  a  native  it  Sainus,  who  wroteaworkonthe  gov-  " 
emment  of  i'essmus.    ( Vosnits,  de  Hist.  Grac.,  3,  p.  - 
168.  —  Emutiy  Clav.  Cic.  Ind.  HUi.,  a.  v.y—V.  An  ; 
archon  at  Athens,  01.  105,  at  the  period  when  the  Pho- 
cians  undertook  to  plunder  Dclplu. — VI.  An  historian.  Y 
■  ( Vtd.  Supplement.) 

1    Aoatuoovkhon,  or  the  Good  Gentu*,  I.  a  name  ^ 
I  plied  by  the  Gieeka  to  the  Egyptian  Cneph,  aa  iadt^  r 

'  ative  of  the  qualities  and  attributed  assigned  to  him  % 
in  the  mythology  of  that  nation.   (Gooipare  Eusebtm, 
Prctp.  Ec,  1,  10,  p.  AL-^JabloTukt,  Panih.  £gypt^  ^. 
1,  p.  86.)    It  is  the  same  with  the  Noif,  and  Porman- 
der,  of  the  Alexandrean  school ;  and  the  hieroglyphic  ^ 
which  represents  tbis  deity  is  the  circle,  or  disk,  hav-  j 
ing  in  the  ccntxe  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head,  or  else  , 
a  globe  eneirded  by  a  serpent,  the  aymbiri  of  the  spir- 
it, or  eternal  principle,  male  and  female,  that  animates  / 
and  controls  the  world,  a«  well  an  of  the  hght,  vvbich 
illumines  all  things.    (Creuzer'a  SgmMik,  par  Guig- 
maiU,  vol.  1,  p.  624.)  —  II.  A  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  serpent,  as  an  image  of  Cneph,  the  good 
genius.    {Plul  .  dc  h  it  Os.,  p  418.)    The  serpent  * 
here  meant  is  of  a  harmless  kind,  and  was  also  called 
Ur<tu*  ((Mpotof),  or  the  rayal  serpent  (Zoegm,  Nvm, 

.Kfiypt.,  p.  400,— /(f  ,  df  Ohdixr  .  p   -iai,  ir    U)  r>rd  ■ 
hence  it  ui  ni^  the  symboi  of  royalty,  and  appears  on  •* 
the  heads  of  kuigs  as  well  as  of  gods.    (Compare  re-  - 
mailuiandartbeaiticleClaqMtnu)  Thetenn Ayalho* 
damonia  said  to  be  nothing  move  ttan  a  translhlKNief  • 
the  Egyptian  term  Cnejih.    {Jahlonxki,  Voce,  p.  lU.  t 
— Ouvarqff,  Essat  sur  let  Munt.  d'Eieuns,  p.  106^ 
seqq.'— Creuzer'a  Symbohk,  vol.  1,  p.  606,  of  the  Ger-  * 
man  work  —  C/m»n/»o//»ow,  Prcns,  &.C.,  p   91  ) — III.  .v 
A  nanie  given  by  the  Greek  residents  in  Egypt  to  the  j< 
Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile.    (Ptol.,  4,  5.)    The  native 
appeUation  was  Skkeintupkit  L  e.,  "  the  good  aim  of 
the  river;**  from  Scket,  *'the  arm  of  a  rirer,**  and 
nouphi,  "  good,"  and  was  used  in  opposition  to  the 
Pliatnetic,  or  evil  arm  of  the  Nile.  {(JkamptMlwn, 
I'  Egyp(c  aoua  lea  1 V  n     7ia,  vol.  2,  p.  23.)   The  words 
Cneph  (Cnuphi)  and  Canobus  (Canopus)  were,  in 
fact,  the  saiuc  ;  and  we  have  in  the  following,  also, 
merely  different  forms  of  the  same  appellation  :  Chno- 
phi,  Anuin$f  Mnnu,  dec.— III.   (l^  Siqiplement,) 

AoAWOTf  COS.   ViL  Smml^nant 

AoATHON,  I.  (Vtd.Agat£o.)— IL,III.  (Kfd.  G«p> 
plement.) 

AoAniTRif  A,  or  Agathymum,  a  city  of  Sidly,  on  the 
northern  coast,  between  Tyndaris  at>d  Calacta.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  a  settlement  of  the  Sicuu, 
and,  owing  to  this  circumstance  proliably,  as  well  as 
to  its  remote  position,  would  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Greek  geographen.  Its  name  ap> 
pearB,  for  the  first  time,  m  the  hintorr  nf  ihr  srcond 
runic  war,  where  livy  (26,  40)  etutci>,  that  the  Ro- 
man consul  Lcvinus  carried  away  from  the  place  a 
motloT  rabble,  four  thousand  in  number,  coDsiattng  of 
abandoned  characters,  and  brought  them  to  the  coast 
of  Italy  near  Rhegium,  the  people  of  which  place  want- 
ed a  band  traineti  to  robberies,  for  the  purpose  of  rav- 
aging Brattinm.  Livy  wtilea  the  name  Agathyma,  of 
the  bnt  declension  ;  the  more  common  form  is  Aga- 
thymum ( 'Ayutkpvuv).  The  modem  Sl  Agalku  stands 
near  the  ute  of  the  aadent  city.  (Jfawiiwf,  6Mfr.| 
vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  411.) 

AoATHYBsi.  a  nation  respecting  whom  the  accounts 
of  ancient  writers  arc  greatly  at  variance  (Compare 
KoMOM,  Amu^.  in  Hudam,  Geog.  Jfta.,  voL  1,  p. 
79.)  Heiodetua  (4,  40)  places  tMn  in  the  vicini^ 
of  the  Maris,  thr  ir.o<lern  Marosch.  in  v,h,it  is  no%T 
TroHsy/sosta,  and  most  writers  agree  in  placuig  them 
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in  tiw  eaany  mad  in  upper  HungTy.  (Compare 
Rami,  Gmgr.      Herod^t  p.  83,  se^q. — Mannert,  4, 
B.  NK  — iVMvAr.  Verm.  Schnft  ,  !,  p.  3T7,  Ac.) 
Scyax--  >fC\ni  :  .  !>■  v.v  i  ■.  (  r.  luaki    ilu  m  to  have  dwelt 
41  tki  Paltu  M.»oU«*.    The  nauic  perhaps,  after  aU,  is 
tmm  ipiMillitiKw,  and  nsy  have  been  appUed  bjrdiA 
ftmt  snthors  to  dilTcrenl  tribes.    What  serves  to 
siai^gtucu  tiu£  opikniua  Ui  thu  luct,  that  tlic  latter  half 
a{  the  Lerm  Agathyrsi  frequently  occurs  in  other  na- 
Iwaal  deaignatkw,  aoch  «•  liaJUA|rr«tt  X^rrMyr^* 
Hfocf       T!l^rm\  &c.   The  iwlflnnM  piobabijr  is 
tct  the  joj  Tyr.  another  name  for  the  bu)i.    \\  hat 
H«;gdoia&       IIM)  stataa  respcctini;  this  race,  that 
tbry  wen  acctttloaMd  to  amy  themselves  in  very 
handw  attire,  to  wear  a  great  number  of  golden  or- 
oainentK,  to  have  their  women  in  common,  and  to  live, 
ia  consequence  uf  ihii  last-mentioned  arrangement, 
kibo  bcetluea  and  members  of  one  family,  is  received 
«tt  piBSl  ■senduUty  by  many.    (Compare  Vaickc- 
•Lirr.lTr  od  .  cd  WtatcL,  p.  328.  fl.  31.)    All  this, 
hiTvrrer,  de&rly  t»hows  their  Asiatic  origin,  and  con- 
aeets  thm  with  the  nrtwiw  tn  the  interior  of  the  east- 
VBWBiiiMtni.  ThaoonununityofwivesseBmstohave 
hsfll  a  manani,  in  some  degree,  of  an  early  Buddhis- 
tic iystf'ca     The  civilized  habits  of  tlte  AgathYr!?i  are,  i 
«  aU  eTcats,  worthy  of  notice,  and  £»vour  the  theory 
af  IkMM  vha  aee  in  tbem  a  fragment  of  cailj  dvyiaa- 
tioc.  coaixjiti/i^  fram  socuc  highly  cultivated  race,  and 
-ui^-e^ueiiily  shattered  by  the  inroads  of  the  Scythians 
a<tei  other  barbarous  tribes.  {Rittcr,  Vorhal.,  38G,  aeq<i.) 

Aioara  C'Ayoav).  or,  with  the  Raoehltniut  pnmun- 
MtMB,  Aal^B,  I.  daughter  of  CadmiM,  and  wifii  of 
EchioD,  by  whom  she  had  Penthi  u^;  Her  son  suc- 
cesdied  his  graudikther  in  the  govcmtaent  of  Thebes. 
Whole  he  was  reigning,  Bacchus  came  from  the  east, 
lad  am^hlto  introduce  his  or^rics  into  liin  native  city 
The  wooken  all  Rave  eiUhusiaHticaUy  into  the  new  re- 
U J, •-<;;.  Muunt  Cithaeron  rang  to  the  frantic  yells  oi 
the  Bacchantes  Pentheusaou^todMcktheiriiaiy; 
Ui,docaiitdt7  the  god,  be  went  eaefally  and  aeeend- 
•d  a  tree  on  CithcroD,to  bo  an  ocular  witness  of  their 
laveis.  While  hen,  he  was  descried  by  his  mother 
and  aunts,  Ui  w^a.  Baorlinn  made  him  appear  to  be  a 
tnU  heasl,  4nd  he  waa  torn  to  pieces  by  them.  This 
aiitatare  of  IVntbeos  has  furnished  the  groundwork 
L'{  .  f'M  o(  \lte  finest  dramas  of  Euripides,  his  Bacchs. 
{AfoUad.,  3,  4,  4  — ii,  3,  6,  i.—Omd,  Met.,  3,  514, 
tefq.  —  HfstH.,  F.,  184.* — KetgktUy'M  Mythology,  p. 
SSfci,)— II.  A  tragedy  of  Slatius,  now  lost.  (Juv.,  7, 
87  >— IIL  A  daughter  of  Diuiaua.  She  slew  her  hus- 
band Lycus,  in  o^dience  to  her  father's  orders.  (Apol- 
K  2»  I,  &>~IV.  A  Nemd.   {ApoUod^  h    7  ) 

Aeaaifta.  1.  a  genius  or  deity  mentioned  in  the 
I«'2*'r; as  of  Pbry  ijio,  and  connected  with  the  mythuR  of 
CjrUk  and  Atys.    An  account  of  hie  oiigin,  as  wed 
as  other  particulare  respecting  Urn,  nav  be  elitained 
from  Pauftuuiaa  (7.  17)     He  was  an  androgynous  de- 
ity, and  appcaris  to  be  the  namo  with  the  Adagouii  of 
the  ancient  wxitere.     {Creuxer,  SymMtk,  vol.  3,  p. 
4A.    Pwayaie  the  note  of  Gitigmaut.) — II.  One  of 
tka  OMMla  of  llomt  Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  on  which 
Alys  was  said  to  liave  been  li  .rii  1.    (Pautaji  .  I,  t  ) 
AeaLli»4*.,  I  an  excellent  Ktatuaiy,  and  illustrious 
aiaa  as  VLd-.mg  been  the  inebiMtflr  of  PUdiae,  Poly- 
dalll%  and  Myron.    Hi:*  parents  were  inhabitants  of 
Afgom,  aeeotdbtg  to  Pau.-ianias  (34,  8),  and  he  himself 
wa*  bom  \hi-n.  probably  about  B      MO.    The  par- 
tkolar  time,  hflwercr*  whea  he  lived,  has  givea  lise 
townrh  dienniiiB.   Sillif,  after  a  long  and  able 
aTimpnt,  com^a  to  the  conclusion  that  Ageladas,  the 
muructer  of  Fo^kas,  attained  the  height  of  his  renown 
■boat  Olymp.  70,  or  500  B.C.    (Dur/.  Art.,  $.  r.)— II. 
Another  arttat,  probsbly  a  nephew  of  the  former,  ae- 
aipied  by  Fttny  to  Olymp.  67.  or  432  B.C.,  which  can 
Wiily  be  corTC<i.    He  wat>  dunking,  perhapa»of  the 
tiia  hgeltOam    (Stlbg,  DkI.  Art.t  «-  9.) 


AosLASTUs  {'AyeXaoTOi),  an  appellation  given  to  M. 
CxaMtUt  ftther  of  the  oeleUated  orator,  and  grandia< 
ther  of  CnuMua  the  rich,  fioni  hia  ezCiaordinary  gravity. 
Lucilius  said  of  him,  that  he  laughed  only  once  in  the 
course  of  his  liii&,  while  Pliny  informs  us  that  he  was 
reported  never  to  have  laughed  at  all.  Henee  tha 
name  '\yehiaTO(,  *'onc  that  does  not  l;tU)»h,"  or  "  that 
nevtr  laughs."  (C'lt.,  tk  Fm.,  &,  dQ. — Dtfuzu,  ad  Lu- 
etic Fragm.,  p.  20.— P/in.,  7,  18.) 

Aosbava,  1.  a  king  of  Corinth,  son  of  Izioo. — IL 
A  eon  of  Hareulea  end  Omphale,  from  whou  CnBiita 
was  descended.  {Apollod.,  2,  7,  8.)  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lu«  (4,  31)  givee  the  name  of  this  son  as  Lamus. 
Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  deduces  the  royal  line 
of  Lydia  from  a  son  of  Hon  ules  and  a  female  slave 
belonging  to  Jardanus,  the  father  uf  Omphale. 
Tod.,  1,7.)  This  last  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
more  correct  t^iinion  (Consult  Bakrt  ad  Herod.t  t.  c. 
-^Crtuter,  Hut.  Grce.  antifMcr.,  &c.,  p.  186.>--4II. 
A  Hen  .int  of  Priam,  who  preserved  Pari.-*  when  expo- 
sed on  Mount  Ida.  ( V'ta.  Paris. — ApuUinl.,  3,  12,  5, 
and  Heyne,  ad  loc.,  not.  cr.) 

AoENoicL-M,  Agcdincum,  or  Agedicom  CAyifduovt 
Ptol.),  a  city  of  Oaul,  the  metropolis  of  Senonia,  or 
i  Lugduncuhib  Quart.i     Its  later  name  wiit$  Senones, 
now  Si€iu.    (C<u.,  B.  <J.,  (i,  cxtr. — Eutrop.t  10,  7.— 
ilflua.  Jfafcd^,  15, 27.) 

Au&NoB,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  ai;d  Lihya.  kin^r  of 
PhoMiicia,  and  twin-brother  of  Belus  {A/ndlud.,  2,  1, 
4) ;  ho  married  Telephassa,  by  whom  he  became  the 
fatiier  of  Cadmna,  PhcBniz,  Cylix,  Tharsus,  Phinenii 
and,  according  to  eome,  of  Euiopk  ako.  (<8cibt  ad 
Eunp.,  Phan.,  — /fi/i'ci  .  Fab.,  nS  —Paiu.,  6,  25, 
7.  —  Sckol.  ad  ApoU.  Hhod.,  2,  178;  3,  1185.)  Af- 
ter his  dao^hler  Europa  had  been  carried  ofl*  by  Jopl- 
ter,  .^genor  sent  out  his  suns  in  sean-h  of  her,  and  un- 
join^ ou  ihcm  uot  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
Europa  was  not  to  bi-  found,  none  of  them  returned, 
and  tdl  settled  in  foreign  countries.  {ApoUod.,  3, 1, 1. 
—Hygin.,Fab.,m.)  ViifU  (JSk,  1,  ^)  adle  CUw 
thage  tlie  city  of  Agenor,  by«which  he  allude.^  to  the 
desceal  of  Dido  from  Agenor.  Buttmann  {Muthoie^.f 
1,  p.  232,  tcq.y  pflinte  ont  that  the  genuine  PmBniaaii 
name  of  Agenor  waa  Cnas,  which  is  the  same  as  Ca- 
naan, and  upon  these  facts  ho  builds  the  hypothesis, 
that  Agenor  or  Cnas  is  the  same  a.s  the  ('ana.in  in  the 
Books  of  Moses. — II.  A  son  of  lasus,  and  father  of 
Argus  Panoptes.  king  of  Argo«3.  (Apettod.,  S,  1,  9.) 
Hcllanicus  (F  ;  i  .  y  17,  cd  Sliirz.)  states  that  .\^e- 
nor  wdii  a  nun  oi  i'horoneUK,  aiul  brother  of  lavuii  and 
Pelasgiu,  and  tliat,  afler  their  father's  death,  the  two  el- 
der brothers  divided  hie  dominions  tietween  thmiMolTca 
in  ■uch  a  manner,  that  Pclasgus  ree^ved  Uie  countiy 
about  the  river  Eracinus,  ancl  built  Larissa,  and  lasus 
the  country  about  Elis.  After  the  death  of  these  two, 
Agenor,  the  youngest,  invaded  their  dominions,  illd 
thus  became  Kinj;  of  Argos. — III.  The  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Triupajs  iu  the  kingdom  of  Argos.  He  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Phoroncus,  and  was  father  of 
CrotopiM.  (Pane.,  8.  16,  l.—Hygin.,  Fab.,  145.)— 
IV.  A  eon  of  Pleuran  and  Xanthippe,  and  aiuidaon  of 
.Etolus  Epic;i«le,  tlie  daughter  of  CJalydon,  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  i'orlhaon  and  Demonice.  {Apol- 
lod .  I,  7,  7.)  According  to  Pausanias  (3,  13,  5), 
Thestius,  the  father  of  I>.cda,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this 
.\'irenor. — V.  A  son  of  Phegcus,  king  of  Psophis,  in 
.\rcadia.  He  was  brotlier  of  l^ronous  and  Arsinoe, 
who  was  marned  to  Alcmaon,  but  waa  abandoned  by 
him.  When  Alemaon  wanted  to  give  the  celebrated 
necklace  and  pcplus  of  Harmonia  to  his  second  wife, 
CalUrrUot!,  the  daughter  of  Achelous,  h«  was  slain  by 
Agenor  and  Pronous  at  the  instigation  of  Phcgene. 
But  when  the  two  broth«rs  came  to  Delphi,  where  thaf 
intended  to  ^icate  the  necklace  and  i)eplus,  they  weta 
killed  by  Ampholerus  and  Acarnan,  the  sons  ■  f  A!r- 
maoa  end  (klUnhoe.   {ApoUod.,  3, 7, 5.)  Pausanias 
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M,  4),  who  relates  the  same  story,  calls  the  chil- 
drai  of  niegm*  Tememu,  Axion,  and  AtohMibcBa. 
— ^VT.  A  wm  of  the  Antenor,  atid  «f  ThMOKi, « 

prii  t.  -  of  Minerva.  (iZ  ,  6,  299  )  He  appears  .is 
one  of  tlif  bravest  of  the  Trojarw,  and  as  le-aoer  in  thp 
■torminw  of  the  Grecian  encampment.  He  hastens 
with  other  Trojarjs  to  the  assistance  of  Hector  when 

E rostrated  by  Ajax.  and,  being  encouraged  by  Apollo, 
c  cngagCB  in  combat  with  Achilli-s.  wlioin  li<  w  i  .nds. 
Aa>  however,  daneer  thieatencd  him  in  this  oon&ct, 
ApoKo  aMomed  A^caMM**  Aim,  In  order  tliaft.  while 
Achilles  turned  against  the  god.  tho  Trnjnns  mi^ht  he 
able  to  escape  to  the  city.  (// .  ill .  .^vh  fin. — Hygm., 
Ftk.f  118.)  According  to  Paiisani.xs  { 1 6.  27.  I),  Age- 
nor  was  slain  by  Nroptolemus.  the  son  of  Achilles, 
and  was  represented  by  Potygnotus  in  the  great  paint- 
ing in  the  LcBohp  of  Delphi 

AflBifOBiOBa,  a  patronymic  of  Agenor,  designating  a 
deeeendant  of  an  AgeMt^  Midi  ao  Oadoma,  niineus, 
and  Porscu.s 

A«t8AM>KB,  I.  or  AoBsiLAUs,  from  uyetv  and  avr/p 
or  >.a6f ,  a  surname  of  Plato  or  Hades,  describing  him 
aa  the md  who carriee away  M men.  (Callim.,  Hymn. 
Ir  PsSai.,  ISO. — SjMnh.,  ai  toe. — Hcsych.,  s.  v. — 

}F.srhyl  ap  Afhrn  ,  3,  p.  99  )  NicaiultT  (<ip.  Athen  , 
IS,  p.  684)  nse«  the  form  'llyfii/uor. — II.  A  i>cu!p- 
tor,  a  native  of  the  ialand  of  Khodos  His  name  oc- 
curs in  no  author  except  Pliny  {//.  N.,  36,  5,  -1),  and 
we  know  uf  hut  one  work  which  he  execiitcil ;  it  is  a 
work,  however,  which  boars  the  mo.st  decisive  tosti- 
mMiT  to  hb  surpassing  genius.  In  conjunction  with 
Apoilodorae  and  Athenommia,  ho  leolplined  the  group 
ofLaocoon.  (  Tj/f  I^ocoon.)  This  wiebmted  frroiip 
was  iliscuvert'd  in  the  year  1606,  near  the  baths  of  Ti- 
tus on  the  Esquilino  hill :  it  is  now  proBenred  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican.  A  great  deal  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  age  when  Apewnnder  flourished,  and  vari- 
ous  opinions  have  been  fonv  i  1  n  the  subject  Winck- 
elmann  and  Miillcr,  forming  tlietr  judgment  from  the 
etyle  of  art  displayed  in  the  work  itself  assign  it  to  the 
age  of  LysippTis  Miillor  thinks  the  intensity  of  suf- 
fering depicted,  and  the  somewhat  theatrical  air  which 
perv»]es  the  group,  show  that  it  belongs  to  a  later 
age  than  that  of  flndias.  T^essing  and  Thiersch,  on 
tihe  other  Innd,  after  subjecting  the  passage  of  Pliny 
to  an  aecimte  exaininalion,  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Agesander  and  the  other  two  artists  lived  in 
the  age  of  Titae,  and  oeidplared  the  graop  expressly 
for  that  emperor ;  and  this  opinion  is  pretty  genemlly 
acquiesced  in.  Thiersch  has  written  a  great  deal  to 
show  that  the  plastic  art  did  not  decline  so  eariv  as  is 
gencralK  supposed,  but  continued  to  flourish  in  full 
vigour  from  die  time  of  Phidiae  mdnterruptedly  down 
to  the  reign  of  Titus.  Pliny  was  deceived  in  s-iying 
that  the  group  was  sculptured  out  of  one  block,  as  the 
l^pae  of  time  has  discovered  a  join  in  it.  It  appears  from 
an  inacription  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Net- 
hme  (the  aneient  Antimn).  that  Athenodorus  was  the 
son  of  Agesander  This  n  i  ,  it  not  unlikely  that 
Polydorus  also  was  his  son,  and  lhal  the  father  execu- 
ted the  figure  of  I^ocoon  lAnaeU^his  two  sons  the  re- 
maining two  figures  (LrfTtvc,  Tjankoon. —  Wmchr}- 
mann,  Grsch.  de  Kunst,  10,  I,  10 — Thtertch,  Kpochen 
dcT  BiUkun.'^i,  p.  818,  dee.— JKiUlir,  ilrcM.  der 
Kunst,  p.  153.) 

AoBaiANAs,  a  Greek  poet,  of  Whom  a  heantifbl  fm/?- 
ment.  descriptive  tifthe  moon,  is  pre  i  r^  '  d  in  Plutarch 
(Ik  facie  in  orb.  Litna,  p.  920. )  It  is  uncertain  wheth- 
er Che  poem  to  which  mM  fmgmenl  bahmfad  waa  of 
an  epic  or  didactic  character. 

AoR<«TA8,on«oftheIambid0>,  and  an  hereditary  priest 
of  ^ipitr  r  at  Olymnia  He  gained  the  victory  there  in 
the  mule-race,  and  is  celebrated  on  that  aoeoont  tnr 
Pfaidar  in  the  6dk  Olympic  Ode.  Bookfa  plaoea  Ida 
victory  in  the  78th  Olympiad. 

AoEsinAMcs,  eon  of  Aicbestratue.  on  Epiacpliyrian 


Locrian,  who  conquered,  when  a  l>ov,  in  ttoxing  in  the 
Olya^ic  gamea.  His  victory  is  celebrated  by  Pindar 
in  the  lOtt  and  1 1th  Olympie  CMea.  The  eeholiast  pte> 
eca  his  victory  in  the  74th  Olympiad  He  thould  noI 
be  confounded  with  AgCMdaious  the  father  of  Chromi- 
us,whoiaBNalkiiedto  tlMN«MoiiOdea(l««l;  9, 
99). 

AgsstlIcs,  I.  eon  of  Doryesus,  sixth  king  of  the 
.\gid  lino  of  Sparta,  excluding  Arihlo<ieniuis.  arcon!- 
ing  to  ApoUodorus,  rciened  44  years,  and  died  886 
B.C.  Pjaawdaa  nakea  his  reign  a  short  oae,  hot  coo- 
temporary  with  the  legiiilation  of  Lycurgns.  {Pav*a»  , 
3,  2,  'i.— Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  I,  p.  336.)— II.  Son  bv 
his  second  wife,  Kupolia,  of  Arehldamus  II.,  succeed- 
ed his  haJf4irotber,  Agie  U.,  as  ninrleenth  king;  of  the 
EuryponijdKne;  excniding,  on  the  round  ofxpurioae 
birth,  and  by  tlie  interest  of  Lysandcr.  hin  i  cphew,  I.e- 
otychides.  ( Vtd.  Leotychides.)  Hitt  reign  extends 
from  398.to  361  B.C.,  both  inclusive ;  dunng  meet  of 
which  time  he  was,  in  Plutarch's  words.  "  hb  pood  as 
thought  commander  and  ^ing  of  all  Greece,"  aiid  w  ait 
for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  with  his  country's 
deeds  and  fortunea.  The  poaiiiQii  of  that  comitiy, 
though  intemaUy  weak,  wae  ettwwalty,  bi  Greece, 
down  to  394,  one  of  supre m  <  v  .icknowledged  :  the 
only  field  of  its  ambition  was  i^eiKta  ;  from  994  to  367. 
the  Corinthian  or  first  Theban  tvBTt  oiio  of  aBpmBacy 
assaulted  :  in  387  that  supremacy  was  restored  over 
Greece,  in  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  the  sacriiice  of 
Asiatic  prospects  ;  and  lhu8,  more  confined  and  more 
secure,  it  became  also  more  wanton.  After  378,  when 
Thebes  regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  again  aaaaOed, 
and  a^n  for  one  moment  restored,  thouj^h  on  a  lower 
level,  in  371 ;  then  overthrown  forever  at  Leuctra,  the 
next  nino  voars  being  a  straggia  te  wialiaiMW  aoid 
dangers  within  and  without. 

Of  the  ^outh  of  Agesilaue  we  have  no  detail,  beyond 
the  mention  of  his  intimacy  with  T.ypandcr  On  the 
throne,  which  he  ascended  about  the  age  of  forty,  wv 
first  hear  of  him  in  the  sapprewiion  of  Cinadon's  con- 
spiracy. In  hi^  third  year  (396),  he  crossed  into  Asia, 
and  after  a  short  campaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation, 
he  in  the  next  overpowered  the  two  satraps,  Tissapher- 
nes  and  Pbmtahasaa ;  «k1  in  the  spring  of  S94  waa 
encamped  la  the  plafai  of  Thohe,  prf>paring  to  advanue 
into  the  heart  of  (he  empire,  when  a  uu  sKni^e  .^rri^  ^(] 
lo  summon  iiim  to  the  war  at  home.  He  caiuily  and 
promptly  oheved,  exprenfiing,  however,  to  the  AsiaUc 
Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  indulging,  hopes  of  a 
speedy  return.  Marching  rapidly  by  Aerxcs'  route,  h( 
met  and  defeated  at  Coroneia  in  Bo-otia  the  allied  Uu 
ces.  In  393  be  was  engaged  in  a  ravaging  invasioi; 
of  ArgoUa;  hiSmin one oftiioOoriiitfMi lonilofy ; 
in  391  he  reduced  the  AramanianR  to  stibmisinon  ;  luii 
in  the  remaining  years  of  tlio  war  he  is  not  mentioned 
In  the  interval  of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  com 
mand  in  Sparta's  agnesaion  on  Mantineta;  Imt  bead 
tng,  from  motives,  ills  aadd.  of  private  fiieudahip,  thar 
on  Phlius,  and  1 1  '  nIv  jn;  tif\  Itu;  ritabidns's  Beizuro  <>i 
the  Cadmeia.  Of  the  next  war,  the  first  two  years  h« 
comnmided  in  Batotia,  more,  however,  to  the  enemy'i 
gain  in  point  of  experience  than  toss  in  any  other  :  fron 
the  five  remaining  he  was  withdrawn  by  severe  illness 
Im  Ifaa  eongress  of  871  an  altweation  is  recorded  be 
(wean  Um  vd  Epaminomlu;  awl  by  hie  advao 
Thehea  waa  pemnptorily  esdoded  ftoa  1h»  fw«o« 

and  unlrrs  ■,'i^  ^■■!<  fiir  iln'  r.t.il  rampnign  ofLeOCtra.  Ii 
379  WG  tind  him  engaged  in  an  embaaay  toMimtineij 
and  reassuring  the  SpartMwbyaninvumiof  Arcadi.-\ 
and  in  369  to  his  skill,  courage,  and  preeence  of  mint! 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenwice  of  the  unwaUed  6Spai 
ta,  amid  the  attacks  of  four  armies,  and  revolts  oni 
conspiracies  of  Helots,  Perioeci,  and  even  Spaortaou 
Finally,  in  SM,  he  led  hia  euuitfrymen  into  Areadia 
by  fortunate  information  was  enabled  tn  r>-tnm  !n  tin; 
to  prevent  the  r'jrpriee  rf  ,*5rinrta.  ui  d  was.  it  eoeiui 
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ioiw.        o!o  carnmandler  at  thcKniIo  of  Maiiliiicia. 
Xm  At  ezitma^  wmier  muvt  probably  Imj  reltiiTeU  ins 
1«  tb«  coant  of  Ana,  imcl  ne^otiatioiu  for  moti- 
tr  v&i)  Uw  revajt««l  satrap*,  alluded  to  in  an  obscure 
fmi\  ijjy     Xcoophon  {AtiestlMtsi,  2,  26,  27);  and,  in 
f»r. iLn lUAoee. perhaps, of «ocne siipulalioii  ihcii  iiiadt-,  lit- 
awawi,  la  tiie  qini^  of  361.  wnb  a  Iwdy  of  Ijaceds- 
mmmm  mkmhdm,  into  Kgypt.   Here,  after  dwplay- 
rtr  "iiuch  of  hi*  ancient  skill,  he  diu<l.  ulrilf  proparing^ 
^       «r7Ts^  bume,  iu  the  winter  u!'Ut>l-tiU,  ailer  a 
uir  uf  ^ao«ie  eif  btj  vears,  tni  %  reign  of  ibirty-cight. 
i&s^lnA)r  n  ■mhahnail  in  wn.  Bad  qtiuididljr  buried 


Kvh"rrijn:  to  our  '♦kt-ich  of  Spartan  history,  wo  fnul 
A^^tia-j*  aiiuiaig  uuMt  in  it«  aiitt  and  last  period,  an 
tammmas^  um  rafiMiderinf  •  (glorious  career  in 
\r-. .  1^.  in  PTtrpmp  .i£f»,  mainlainitii,'  Ui-i  prostraio 
ec^:.'>  Cuxoueia  lu  l/cuctra  we       Uiut  piirt- 

ij  uftcmp^ed.  at  time*  yielding  to  weak  molivea.  at 
«DM»  juamg  im  waataa  aots  of  poMw  ipjuRtice.  No 
«f  5ipwta'a  ficM  defcsu,  but  aome  of biv  bad  [>ol- 
icy,  DcMn|-»  ;  >  him     In  whixt  othent  do,  we  miaa  biui ; 
B  what  )ue  ii«ic«s  we  aum»  tho  grentne*M  and  oomtateo- 
C7  t^kragiag  to  unity  of  purpose  and  lole  conuBBiu]. 
N»  lioubc  he  wa*  hami^icred  at  home  ;  porlnp-^.  too. 
froQ  1  i&ui  withxirawTi.  whou  now  ut^ur  lilty,  troui  lus> 
dmwn  career,  great  ai-uoii  iti  a  new  one  of  any  kind 
be  kmlusd  kn.    Plutareh  givM,  among  nu- 
I  a^ophtbognata,  1iMl«tt«r  to  tli«  ephora  on  hM 
Mcita    "     o  h.x\c  rv«iuml  most  of  .\si;i.  driven  back 
like  barinnaft*.  oiade  anna  abuudiiiit  in  luaia.  Hut 
mxT  voa  bid  me,  aoMldiflgtO  the  decree,  come  home, 
I  sbail  titHim  my  lett«r,  m&y  perhaps  be  even  before  it. 
For  BTv  command  i»  not  mine,  but  my  country's  and 
tf"  i  I  *      .Villi  a  coinni.iiid«*r  then  couiin.iiuiti  truly 
yfwnl^B^  b»  nflht  when  he  aeea  his  own  couuoander 
B     Im  Mi  tf^Min,  or  odien  faot^Bg  offieo  in  the 
•tale  "  in  firlarnation  on  hearing  of  the  battle 

of  duisih :  "  Alas  tor  Cnreecc  !  nhe  has  killed  enough 
Mhtr  aoBatokmoMifiMred  all  the  barbarians."  Of 
km  cuuraev,  Umtfimmm,  and  hardiiMW,  many  initan- 
CBO  arc  eiven :  to  tkese  he  added,  even  in  excess,  the 
less  Spjitao  .^j  iUiies  of  kindness  and  ItMulemesH  as 
a  htlicx  and  a  Ihend.   Thus  we  have  the  story  of  hitt  I 
mdmg  arroas  a  «tidt  with  his  dnldven ;  and,  to  Ratify 
ki?     n'»  jli.c;;;>ri  f  .r  Cleunymus,  son  of  the  culprit. 
ti.  ^iv£tu  i-^hf-jilti^  from  the  puniahmeal  due,  in  right 
•od  poUcT,  for  ois  incuDtiou  into  Attica  in  378.  So, 
laa.ckeMeinlMitofJPiaander.  (Fid.Pisandejr.)  A^ 
iMsr  «f  m»  nMv  **  If  Niriaa  is  innoocut,  acquit  Mm  7 
fer        ,  ifrui'ty.  for  my  sake;  any  how,  aoijuii  lam." 
Fmsn  !}paztan  cufa^y  and  dishoneisty,  and  mostly, 
•MB  m  poUie  Bfe,  fimm  ill  frith,  his  character  is  clow. ' 
la  periiOn  he  was  small,  mean-looking,  and  lame,  on 
which  last  STOttnd  objection  bad  been  made  to  hi.^  ac- 
cnaon.  an  onde,  curiously  fulfilled,  having  warned 
SfmxUkidmUM  asn^inf  her  under  a " lame  aovereign- 
ly.**   In  1h  1c^n.  iadMd,  her  ftU  toolt  place,  but  not 
through  AgesiJaus  himself  was  Sparta's  most 

perfect  ciuira  and  most  consununate  general ;  in  many 
wiT*.  prrbapa,  her  greatest  man  ( Men.,  Hell.,  3, 3,  to 
Kk«  sad.  .UcnLiut  —Diod  ,  14,  Ib.—Paus  ,  3,  9,  10. 
—Ptml  vid  C.  A'<7»cMt,  tn  Vtta. — Plut.,  Apophthegm  ) 
— HI  A  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
•Mtiy  biiaiij  of  Italy  {irakutu),  fragments  of  which 
«•  pwaH*si  B  notateb  (Paralfda,  p.  313)  and  Sto. 

bsfOA  {Fufnlfg.,  y.  27.  ."4.  43,  r,.i.  10,  ed  Oaisf  )— 
1^  .  A  bratJier  of  Theatiklocied,  who  went  into  the  Pcr- 
MMl  enaimaaditabbrd  one  of  the  body-^uardtt  instead 
of  Xerxes,  wham  he  intended  to  assassinate,  but  kne  w 
not.  Upon  bnn^  arraigned  before  Xerxes,  he  thrujjt 
bos  hand  int--)  ^:.-'iit,utd  infurtiied  thi>  monarch  that 
aliius  ooluatmasB were  prep«rod  to  do  the  same.  Plii. 
iMcb  eilav  tSmmtiieat  on  the  authority  of  A|Tathai«> 
ckailM.  in  hij  PinlMt  (Oj>..  f'l  Rn^kr,  vol.  7,  p. 
117 )  UlbtesUHyb0tn»,  it  »how"»  tho  Fourcp Wnce 


the  Roman  fable  of  Mucius 
((  ((/.  Agatharchides  11.) 

AoEsipous,  I.  kins  of  Sparta,  Ihe  twcnty-riri>t  of  the 
Agids  beginning  with  Eurysthoncs,  mecMded  his  fa- 
ther Pausanias,  while  yet  a  minor,  in  B.C.  394,  and 
reiiined  t'uurteen  years.  He  wa.s  pliccJ  umler  tlie 
guardianship  of  Aristodemua,  bis  nearest  of  kin.  He 
eame  to  the  eiown  juat  about  the  time  that  the  eonfed- 
erary  (partly  brought  about  by  the  intrigucH  of  the  Per- 
sian satrap  Tithraustcs),  which  was  formed  by  Thebes, 
Atheoai  Ckirinth,  and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  rendered 
it  neoeaaviy  to  recall  his  colleague,  Ageailaus  II.,  from 
Asia ;  and  the  first  military  operation  of  his  reign  was 
the  expedition  toCorintli,  where  the  forces  of  the  ton- 
ledcrates  were  then  aBscmbled.  The  Sj>artan  army 
was  led  by  Ariatodemua,  and  gained  a  signal  victoiy 
over  the  allies.  (A't/i.,  HcU.,  4,  2.  9  )  In  thf  year 
B.C.  390.  Agesipolis,  who  had  now  reached  hi^  major- 
ity, was  intrusted  with  the  "*iinwTl4  of  an  umy  for  the 
invasion  of  Afgolis,  Having  pmeund  tbs  sanction  of 
the  Olympic  and  Delphic  gods  fer  disregarding  any  at- 
tempt which  theArgive.s  niit/ht  ni-ike  to  .stophis  march, 
on  the  pretext  of  a  religious  truce,  he  earned  his  rava- 
ges still  farther  than  Agesilaua  had  done  in  B.C.  393 ; 
but,  as  he  sulfered  the  a-spect  of  the  \ictinis  to  deter 
him  Iruiu  occupyiji|,'  a  permanent  post,  the  expedi- 
tion yielded  no  friut  but  the  plunder.  (A>/i.,  Hell., 
4.  7, 4  2-6.— PaiM.,  3. 5,  8.)  In  li.O.  886  the  Spa|u 
tans,  seizing  upon  some  fHvolous  pretexts, sent  an  ex* 
prrli^-  I'l  ayainst  Mantineia,  in  which  Agesipolis  under- 
took the  command,  after  it  Itad  been  declined  by  Agcs- 
ilaus.  In  this  expedition  the  Spartans  were  assisted 
by  Tl\ebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Mantineans.  Epam- 
inonilas  and  Pelopidas,  who  were  fighting  side  by  side, 
narrowly  escaped  death.  He  took,  the  town  liy  divert- 
ing the  river  Onhis,  so  as  to  lay  the  low  grounds  at  tlie 
feet  of  the  walla  under  water.  The  basements,  being 
m.ido  of  unbaked  bncks,  were  unable  tn  rrsiKt  tlie  ac- 
tion of  the  water.  The  walU  soon  began  to  tultcr,  aud 
the  Mantineans  weve  forced  to  surrender.  They  were 
admitted  to  terms  on  condittoa  that  (he  population 
should  be  dispersed  among  tlie  four  hamlets,  out  of 
which  It  had  been  collected  to  form  tlie  cipital.  The 
democratical  leaders  were  permitted  to  go  into  exilo. 
(JCoi.,  Hdl^  5,  2,  {)  \-l.—Paua.,  8,  8,  ^  6.«>iMM.,. 
IT},  5,  <kc. — Plui.,  Petop.f  A.-^Uaer.t  Paneg.,  p.  67». 
a,  rh  Pate,  p.  179,  c.) 

hiarty  in  B.C.  382.  an  embassy  came  to  Sparta  fiom 
the  oitws  of  Acanthus  and  ApoUonia,  requesting  an> 
aistance  against  the  Olynthians,  who  were  endeavour* 
iiig  to  compel  them  to  join  their  eonfejeracy  The 
Spartans  granted  it,  but  were  not  at  first  very  success- 
Au.  Alker  the  det'eat  and  death  of  Tcleutias  in  tho 
second  campaiirn  (  B.C.  3^!1).  Agesipolis  took  the  com> 
uiand.  He  set  out  iu  but  did  not  begin  opera- 
tions till  the  spring  of  380.  He  then  acted  w  ith  great 
vijnmr,  and  took  Torone  by  storm ;  bat  in  thfi  midst 
ofhis  snceesses  he  was  sdxed  with  s.  fever,  whieh  «ar- 
ried  him  olf  in  seven  days.  He  died  at  Aphytis,  in 
the  pcmasula  of  Pallenc.  His  body  was  immersed 
in  honey,  and  conveyed  home  to  Sparta  for  burial. 
Though  Agesipolis  did  not  share  the  ambitious  views 
of  foreign  conquest  cherished  by  Aeesiiaus,  his  loss 
was  deeply  regretted  by  tltat  prince,  w!io  8eem8  to  have 
had  a  sincere  regard  for  him.  (AVo.,  HelL,  5,  3.  ^  8-Q, 
tS-ld.—IluNL,  16,  Set.—ThirhimU,  Hint,  of  Greece,  4, 
p.  405,  428,  &c. ;  6,  p.  5,  «Scc.,  20.)— II  Son  of  Cle- 
ombrotus,  was  the  23d  king  of  the  .\gid  line.  He  as> 
ccndcd  the  throne  B.C.  371,  and  reigned  one  year. 
(R/)/.v.,  3.  R,  {)  l.-^Dwd.,  15,  60.)— III.  The  31at  of 
tlie  Agiil  line,  was  the  son  of  Agesipolis,  and  grandson 
of  Cleomhrotus  11.  After  the  death  of  Cleomencs  ho 
was  elected  king  while  still  a  minor,  and  placed  under 
tlie  guavfianship  of  his  unde  Cleomencs.  (Pofyft.,4. 
35.)  He  was,  however,  soon  deposed  by  his  colleague 
Lvcurnis,  after  Uic  death  of  Cleuroenes.    We  hear  of 
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Mm  next  in  B.C.  lO.'i,  when  he  wns  nt  tlir  head  of  tho 

Laeedsmonian  exiles,  who  joined  Flamininus  iu  liis 
attack  apon  Nabb,  the  tynnt  of  LaeedanHm. 

34,  26  )  He  formed  one  of  an  cniha-«f?T  sent  about 
B.C.  183  to  Rome  by  the  Laccdsmonian  exiles,  and, 
with  his  rompanions,  was  inlaieaplcd  puatca  and 
killed.    (Po/yfr.,  24.  11.) 

AOESISTRATK.      Vtd.  Ag\»  IV. 

Afit'TOR  ('A7^rup),a  siirn.ninc  invrn  to  sovpral  is<x]b  : 
for  instance,  to  Jo^r  at  Laccdcmon  (Slob.,  Hertn.y 
tt) :  the  itame  aeema  to  deiciibe  Z«ot  aa  the  leader 
and  ruler  of  men  ;  but  others  think  that  it  is  .synony- 
mous with  Agamemnon  (vid.  Aj^oeiiuiun) :  to  Apol- 
lo {Eurip.,  Med.f  itH),  where,  however,  Elmsley  and 
others  prefer  ayi^rup :  to  Mcrctiiy,  who  condada  the 
souls  of  men  to  the  lower  world.  Under  tUa  name 
M  0  rcaij  had  a  atatna  at  Megalopolia.  8,  SI, 

Aeoiffvs  UBBTcoa,  a  writer  on  Che  science  of  the 

AgTiiiH-n-^nrrs.  ( DfW  n/'.i??/.,  p.  38.)  It  is  unceTtnin 
when  he  livfd  ;  but  he  apjii  ars  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian, and  it  is  not  improbabte,  from  some  expressions 
which  he  uses,  that  be  lived  at  the  ]att«r  pact  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  The  extant  wotiia  aaeribed 
tu  him  are:  "  A^grni  I'rbici  hi  Jiiliuiii  Frontiiunn  Coni- 
mcutarius,"  a  commentary  upon  the  work  "  Dc  Agro- 
ran  Qnalitate,**  which  ia  aaeribed  to  Frontutua ;  "  In 
Juliiim  Frontinum  Comrnrntarionun  Liber  sccundns 
qui  bi.izographus  dicitur and  "  Commentariorum  do 
Controvcraiis  Agrorum  Plan  prior  ct  .altera."  The 
last-named  work  Niebohf  anppooea  to  have  been  writ- 
ten hy  Frontinus,  and  ni  the  tiime  of  Domittan.  rinee  die 
author  speaks  of  "  prffistantissimus  Domlti.imis  an 
expression  which  would  never  have  been  applied  to 
thb  tyrant  after  hia  death.  (Hut.  tf  Rme^  vol.  S,  p. 
621.) 

Agar  4MMRS,  called  Xandramcs  (Savf^poVVf)  by  Di- 
odoruM,  the  nilcr  of  the  Gangarida;  and  Prasii  in  India, 
waa  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  barber,  whom  the  ^ueen 
had  married.    Alexander  was  preparing  to  march 

against  linn,  when  he  was  roinpelled  !>y  his  soldiers, 
who  had  luciiiin'  tired  of  the  \v;ir,  to  irive  tip  farther 
conquests  in  India.  (Curt.,  5,  1i.—D>oi{ ,  17,  93,  94. 
^Arnan.  Awh  ,  r>.  25,  &c.—Plul.,  Alex.,  60.) 

AoTas  (  A^iUi),  I.  a  Greek  poet,  whose  name  was 
formerly  written  Augiaa,  through  a  mistake  of  (he  first 
editor  of  the  ExcerpU  of  Proclus.  it  haa  been  cor- 
neted  by  Thieraeh  ut  the  AeU  FkileL  Jifofiae.,  S,  p. 
684,  from  the  Co<^rx  Monaeensi.'?,  which  in  one  pas- 
sage has  Agias,  and  iu  aiiotlier  Hagia^.  The  name 
itaelf  does  not  occur  in  early  Greek  writers,  unless  it 
be  supposed  that  Egias  or  Hegias  {'Hyiof)  in  Clemens 
Alcxandrinus  (Slrnm.,  6,  p.  622)  and  Paiisanias  (1, 
2,  ^  1)  are  unly  diflerent  forms  of  the  .'ianie  iinme. 
He  w  n!!  a  iKitive  of  Troezen,  and  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote  appeara'to  haretieen  about  the  year  B.C.  740. 
His  poem  was  celrhrated  in  anTirpiify.  undiT  the  name 
of  N*>ffru(,  i.  c,  the  history  of  the  return  of  the  Achiran 
heioea  from  Troy,  and  eombted  of  fire  books.  Tlie 
poem  began  with  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  which 
befell  the  Achroans  on  their  way  home  and  after  their 
arrival,  that  is,  with  tlie  outrage  enmmitted  upon  Cas- 
aaodra  and  the  Palladium ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled 
up  the  apaoe  wludi  waa  left  between  the  woric  of  the 
poet  Arotinus  and  the  Odyssey.  T\\c  aneient.<  fhern- 
sclvcs  appear  to  have  been  uitcertaiti  aboul  the  aiuhor 
of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  hy  the  name 
of  No0riM,and  when  they  mention  the  author,  they 
only  call  Mm  6  rmV  Nicrrwf  jptU^ar.  {Alhtn.,  7,  p. 
2,R1  _  10,  28,  H  ;  29,  ^  2  ;  30,  (}  2.  —  Apn.'. 

lod.,  2,  1,  ^  b.~Sckol.  ad  Ody**.,  4,  li.  —  Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.,  Bptit.,  1333.~-£iKei4i«,  De  SalM..  46.) 
Hence  some  writers  attributed  the  fioarru  to  Homer 
{Smd.,  s.  V-  vMTTOt.  —  Anthol.  Planud  ,  4.  30).  while 
ofhiMa  cilII  it.«  author  a  Colophonian.  (Kustdth.  ad 
Ofyu.^  16, 118.)  Siauiar  poeina.  and  with  the  aame 
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title,  were  written  hv  other  poets  also,  such  as  Eumc- 
lus  of  Corinth  (Schoi.  ad  find.,  01.,  13,  31).  Anticlei- 
dea  of  Athena  {Athtw.,  4,  p.  157 ;  9.  p.  466),  CMd^ 
mus  {Athfn  .  T3,  p  finr?),  and  Lysimachus  {.4fhm  , 
4,  p.  158. — iichol.  ad  AuoUon.  Rhod.,  1,  W  bure 

the  No<Tro{  is  mentioned  without  a  name,  we  have  gen- 
erally to  underatand  the  woili  of  Asiaa.— IL  A  comic 
writer.  (FotfiK,  S,  36. — Jlfniule,  Hi^.  Cwmk.  CVoe.. 
p  404,  416.)  He  iw  by  notne  considered  an  the  H.imo 
person  with  the  writer  of  the  'Apyo?.iKd,  mentioned  be- 
low. Casaubon,  however,  in  ua  remaiks  cm  AtbenaK 
UK,  thinks  that  this  is  an  error  f  ■i'l  iltmi  ,  H,  10,  p. 
169.) — III.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Argolis  ('Ap>  oX- 
iKu,  Alhen.,  3,  p.  86,  f ),  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Derqrhia.  Clemens  of  Alexandrea  quotea  him  under 
the  name  of  Aigias  (Strom.,  1,  p.  236),  which  io  wrifr> 
ten  .Aijis  in  Eusebius,  who  has  also  given  Kerkylus  in- 
correctly for  Dercvlin.  (Vojiaub.  ad  Aihtn  ,  lib.  3, 
c.  10,  p.  169.)  ,  lie  la  called  6  fiovaiKo^  in  another 
passage  of  Athenwus  (14,  p.  626,  f ),  but  the  niu.'ii<  ian 
may  be  another  person. — jV.  Brother  of  TuaiJit  uus, 
the  renowned  seer  of  the  Spartans,  who  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Flatsa.  Both  of  theae  wan  of  the  raoo 
of  the  lamidv,  and  rccalwd  the  right  of  dtitendiip  at 
.'>parta  Another  Agias,  son  of  .A  (relochuK.  frmmlaon 
01  Tisamenus,  was  the  seer  of  Lysander,  and  predict- 
ed the  victory  of  that  commander  over  the  Atiieniana 
at -f:;,'o.spotanii  (Pons  .  3,  11.  6  .«),  fi  -  V  Tlie  Ar- 
cadian, one  of  the  firecian  commanJerii  in  tlie  army 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  when  he  marched  against  his 
brother  Artaxenea.  He  was  entrapped,  along  w  ith 
the  other  €hwdan  leaders,  by  Tissaiihemes,  and  pot 
to  death  by  that  treacherous  fatrap,  together  with  his 
fellow-officers.  Xenophon  praises  hia  courage  and 
fidelity.  {Anah..  2,  5,  31 ;  3, 6,  90.) 
AoiATts     Pk/.  Agis  IV. 

AtiiK.r.  or  Eurysthenidie, dt»«ceijdant8of Apis,  king 
of  Sparta  and  son  of  Eurj-sthenes.  This  funtily  sha- 
red the  throne  of  Laoedsinon  along  with  the  Proclid«, 
or,  aa  they  were  more  eoronranly  called,  tiieEnrypon- 

tidc  According  to  Pjiuf^  uiins,  the  line  of  thi'  .Auidoj 
became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Leonidaa,  son  ot  Cic- 
omenea.   (PoiiaaM.,  8,  *. — /#.,  8,  6. — W.,  8,  7.) 

AoiNNi'M  or  AciNi'M,  also  written  Apmtium  (Ht9- 
ron.,  De  Script.  Ecclrx.  in  S<rbadtn,  al.  Phttfiadio),  a 
city  of  the  Nitiobriges,  who  were  the  same  as  the  Agin- 
nenaea,  in  Gallia  Aquitania.  It  lay  on  the  river  Ga- 
ronne, between  FVnra  and  Ereinm.  {Ptol.,  Itin.,  p. 
4fil  —  Petit.  Srpm  .  I  —Auson.,  Ep  ,  21.  79  ) 
There  w.is  «  road  leading  from  this  city  to  LMctura, 
which  was  situated  at  the  distance  of  16  miles,  men- 
tioned in  the  Itnier.  Antonini,  for  an  acroTuit  of  which 
consult  the  remarks  of  Chatidnic  de  Crazanc.s,  1.  I  ,  p. 
392.  Numerous  remains  of  ancient  works  of  art.  in- 
scriptions, 6tc^  have  been  found  at  thia  place,  which 
are  deacrihed  hi  a  diaeFrtation  nabKriied  in  the  Me- 
moires  de  la  Societi  Prn/nfe  des  Antiq.  de  Fiinn-f.  toni. 
2,  p.  368.  It  wns  the  birthplace  of  Jos.  Scaliger,  who 
has  written  .ibuut  it  in  his  hrrt.  AuBon.,  I.  S,  c  10. 

Afits  ('Sytr),  1.  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eur^  pthrrtpjs, 
began  to  rrign,  it  is  said,  about  B.C.  1032.  {Mnllcr, 
Dor.,  vol.  2,  p.  511,  trnnsl.)  According  to  F'uscbiiis 
(CArpTj ,  1, p.  166),  he  reigned  onlvono  year;  accord, 
ing  to  Apnllodoma,  aa  it  appears,  ationt  81  year*.  Dn- 
ring  the  reign  of  Eurysthenes,  tlie  conquered  prr<plf> 
were  admitted  to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with 
the  Dorians.  Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  r(>da- 
eed  them  to  the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spart.ans. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos  attempted  to 
nliake  off  the  yoke,  hut  they  were  sulKlue«],  .nnd  gave 
rise  and  name  to  the  class  called  Helota.  (Ephor.  ap, 
Sirah.,  8, 864.)  To  hia  retgn  waa  referred  the  colony 
which  went  to  Crete  innh  r  Pidlii?  arid  Pelphus  (Oo- 
non.,  Narr.,  36  )  From  him  the  kiujr«  "f  that  line 
were  called 'A)  f''';'  Mi'- colleagne  wa«  Sous.  (Ptnui.f 
8, 8,  4  l'>"lh  The  17lb  of  the  Eurypontid  line  (b^ 
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wik  IV>cle»).  iuccecded  his  fithcr  Archida- 

  437,  and  reigned  a.  little  moro  than  28  yean. 

^  ifcr  OTBBer  of  B.C.  426,  he  led  an  army  of  Pelo- 
parjg«f3na  ind  their  lUi*--;  as  fir  aa  the  ixthmus,  with 
ate  aii<rtiiu>in  crt'inv»diug  .\ttuM ,  but  they  were  deterred 
•tlraiiang  fvtber  by  a  »acceuion  of  earthquakes 
Notd  when  they  had  got  m  fiu-.  iTktieyd.f 
}   1b tto spriiu;  of ■•fbllowifig3f«arM lean 
am.  :  to  A:tiri  but  quitted  it  fiAcen  days  after  he 
M  cute«wi  It.    (ThMri/il..  4.  2.  6  )    lu  B.C.  419.  the 
^glt!ke  instigatmn  if  Alciliiades,  attacked  Epi- 
m  .  utd  Agis.  with  the  whole  force  of  Lacedn- 
set  out  at  the  same  time,  and  marched  to  the 
froaurr  c:;.  ix'urtra     No  one.  Thucydiilcs  toil.s  us, 
tamm  the  ptapofe  of  Uua  expedition.   It  was  probablj 
I*  wmrikm  •  dhanioa  is  frvoor  of  E|MdMiiiu.  (TAtri* 
trcn-'.  \  il  1  p  312  )    .\t  lycuctra  the  aspect  of  the 
TTifcrm  deterred  him  from  procecdini;.    He  theretbrc 
MhinQMpe  bock,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  allies 
Mkt  IMdf  for  an  expedition  at  the  end  of  the  sacred 
ef  me  Camean  festival ;  and  when  the  Argives 
irpra:«^i  thfir  .it t  irk  on  F'pidaurus,  the  Spartans  a^ain 
■■died  to  the  bontier  towa*  Carve,  and  again  turned 
iKk.  pnfeiMdljr  on  aeeooBt  of  the  aapect  of  the  vie- 
toj    In  the  middle  of  the  follovvinjr  summer  (D  C. 
41^^  the  Epidaunami  being  still  hard  pressed  by  the 
Aa^Mi,  tht  IdcedcmoniaiM,  with  their  whole  fort^ 
mf^mg  aBm,  andar  the  aiminend  of  Agisi  invaded 
AtcoSa.   Br  a  ikilfbl  manonme.  he  raeesadid  in  in> 

terrri^.Tiz  fio  \r_'i\.  and  posted  his  am^  tidvanta- 
Maasij  tietweea  them  and  the  city.  But  just  as  the 
MIt  via  ifcaaC  to  be^in,  ThnayUoe,  one  uf  the  .\r- 

»-f:»raJ«,  and  Ainphron  came  to  Agi.-i,  and  pre- 
f*Ljni  '^n  turn  to  cuncludo  a  truce  for  four  tiionlliti. 
vitivMit  disclosing  his  motives,  drew  oflfhis  army, 
k  he  waa  aeTeralj  eaoaiued  for  having  thus 
r  the  opportonily  of  ndocing  Ar^os,  espc- 
ly  i-*Tb-  Arcivtsi  h.ul  ?ei?ed  the  opportunity  alTord- 
'  by  hu  Ki'^Tn~  '^d  taken  Orchomcnos.    It  was  pro- 
to  pull  down  his  house,  and  inflict  on  hiffl  a  fine 
ef  lOO.OiM)  draduos.    But,  on  his  earnest  entreaty, 
they  c^nteolni  themselves  with  appointing  a  council 
at  war.  amnfUag  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
wm  not  to  iced  an  annj  oat  of  the  cttj.  (TAttcyd., 
lkH,Sf,^}  Shortlj  aftenvard  tfaej  leonted  in- 
teffi^^  ncT  from  Tejfea.  that,  if  not  promptly  succoured, 
the  party  tivour^lc  to  Sparta  in  that  city  would  be 
Cea^iefled      ^ue  way.    The  Spaitana  immediately 
seat  their  whole  force  under  the  comnumd  of  Agis. 
Be  rtictom]  tranquillity  at  Te?ea,  and  then  marcl  ied 
Bv  turnin^j  tlu'  wMtim  mt  as  to  n<inil 
hods  ot  Maniineia,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
mmy  at  Ibe  MmiBnna  and  Adiemana  down  to  the 
fevelgroaaiL    AhnUlc  etiKued,  in  which  the  Spartans 
arrrr  vknociaaa.    This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
c  u  e  ^  t^er  ian^  between  Gndin  atataa.  ( Thticyd. , 
Itt^Tl-n.)  In  tf.C  417,  when  news  loaehed  Sparta 
'  '  m  aft  Argos,  in  whidi  tfie  oli- 
laad  .^'^•artin  f  iction  was  overthrown,  an  armv 
1  there  under  Agis.    He  was  unable  to  restore 
the  debated  ^rty.  but  he  deahoyed  the  long  walls 
which  the  .\^r)^»e«  had  bc^nn  to  carry  down  tn  the  sea. 
nod  todk. HT«tB.    {Thutyd.,  5,  H'J  )    In  the  spring  of 
B.C  411.  Agts  entered  Attica  with  a  Peloponncsian 
annj*  ad  fcinifcid  Deoaleia,  a  iteep  eminence  about 
IS  milaa  amhiMf  of  Athene  (T^hteyd.,  7,  19,  37) ; 
snd  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  afler  the  new.s  of 
the  disastromhte  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had  reach- 
ed G reere.  be  nmhed  Dorthwaid  to  levy  oontribations 
Mthe  allies  of  Sputa,  for  the  purpose  ofconstructin*^ 
a  fleet.     VVbik  k  Dneeieia  he  acted  in  a  (rreat  mean- 
'  tfae  Spartan  government,  and 
wen  £rom  the  dieaflected  al* 
-  ACheaHBt  m  from  the  Beeotlane  and  other 
iTift  .  f  S/iarta.  (Hmcyd..  ■"  ^         »<^rai  to 

^    "tn^  4(  X^mIm  till  Pelopon- 


nesian  war.    Tn  411.  during  the  administration  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  he  made  an  unsiuxessfui  attempt  on 
Athens  itself    (  Tla^,  8,  71.)    In  B.C.  401,  the 
command  of  the  war  against  EUs  was  intrusted  ih 
Agis,  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the  Elcan.s  to  sue 
for  peace.    A«  lie  wa.s  n  turninii  from  Delplu.  whUher 
he  bad  gone  to  consecrate  a  tenth  of  the  spoil,  be  fell 
iidt  at  luraa  in  Aieadia,  and  died  in  the  oouiae  of  a 
few  days  after  he  reached  Sparta.    {Xen.,  Hell*.  3,  2, 
()  21,  dec  ;  3,  ^  1-4  }    Ho  left  a  son,  Lootychidesi, 
who»  taowwrmr,  waa  exduded  from  the  throne,  as  then 
was  some  suspicion  with  regard  to  his  le^itimaqr. 
\V1)ile  Alcibtades  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agis  his  im- 
placable  enemy.    L.atcr  writers  {Justin,  6,  2. — Plut., 
Alcib.,  23)  assign  as  a  reason,  that  the  latter  suspect- 
ed him  of  having  diahonoured  his  queen  Timiea.  It 
was  prohahly  at  the  suggestion  of  .\gis  that  orders 
were  sent  out  to  Astyochus  to  put  him  to  death  Al- 
cibiadaSi  however,  received  timely  notice  (accorditijj  to 
sonM  aeoounis,  from  TinuM  herself),  and  kept  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  Spartana.   (Thuct/d.,  8,  12,  45.— 
Plul.,  Li/::un,l..  22.— .4^r.?i/ .  3  )— II I.  The  ehh  st  son 
of  Arcludamus  III.,  was  the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypon- 
tid  line.    Hi's  reign  was  short,  but  eventful.    He  suc- 
ce«-(led  his  father  in  B.C.  338,     In  H  C.  333,  we  find 
him  going  with  a  single  trireme  to  the  Persian  com- 
manders in  the  .^Cgcan,  Phamabazus  and  Autophrada- 
tes,  to  request  monej  and  an  armament  for  carrying 
on  hoatile  operationa  against  Alexander  in  Greece. 
They  gave  liim  30  talents  and  10  triremes     Tliv  nr-.vs 
of  the  battle  of  Issue,  however,  put  a  check  upon  iheir 
plans.    He  sent  tho  galleys  to  nis  brother  Agesilaus, 
with  instructions  to  sail  with  them  to  Crete,  that  he 
might  secure  that  island  for  the  Spartan  interest.  In 
this  he  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succej-Jii'. 
Two  years  afterward  (B.C.  331),  the  Greek  states 
which  were* leagued  together  against  Alexander  oeized 
the  opportunity  of  the  disaster  of  Zopyrion  and  the  re- 
volt of  the  Thracians,  to  declare  war  against  Macedo- 
nia    Agis  waa  inverted  with  the  command,  and  with 
the  Laoedsmonian  troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Ia> 
SUK,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Macedonian  army 
luidcr  Corrsgus.   Having  been  joined  by  the  other  for* 
cee  of  the  league,  he  iud  riege  to  Megalopolis.  The 
city  held  out  till  Antipatcr  came  to  its  relief,  when  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Agis  wan  defeati  d  and  killed. 
It  happened  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arbela. 
(Arnan,  2,  13.  — Dtod.,  16,  63,  68  i  17,  62  — ^scA. 
c.  Ctesiph.,  p.  77.— Curt.,  6,  l.^JutHn,  12.  1  )— IV. 
Tho  elder  mm  of  Eudamidas  II  ,  wap  the  24lh  kin}?  of 
the  Eurypontid  line.    He  succeeded  his  father  in  D  C. 
244,  and  reigned  four  years.    In  B.C.  243,  after  the 
liberation  ot  Corinth  by  Aratus,  the  general  of  the 
Achrcan  league,  Agis  led  an  army  against  him,  but  was 
defeated.    (Paus.,  2,  8,     4  )    The  interest  of  his 
reign,  however,  b  derived  from  events  of  a  dilTerent 
kind.   Through  the  influx  of  wealth  and  luxury,  with 
llicir  ronrdiiiitaiit  vices,  the  .Spartans  had  greatly  de- 
generated from  the  ancient  simplicity  and  severity  of 
mannera.   Not  above  700  familtaa  ef  dw  genuine 
Spartan  stock  remained,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
innovation  introduced  by  Epitadeus,  who  procured  a 
repeal  of  the  law  which  secured  to  every  .Spartan  head 
of  a  fimily  an  equal  portion  of  land,  the  landed  prop- 
erty had  passed  into  tne  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  of 

whom  a  ;^ri  nt  mnii!>rr  weri'  females,  so  that  not  above 
100  SpurUn  familicij  possessed  estates,  while  the  poor 
were  burdened  with  «lebt.  Agis,  who  from  his  earliest 
youth  had  shown  his  attachment  to  the  ancient  diici- 
|(!inc,  undertook  to  reform  these  abuses,  and  re-estab- 
lish the  institution.^  of  Lycufgus.  For  thi.-*  eiul  lie  de- 
termined to  lay  before  the  Spartan  senate  a  proposition 
lor  the  abolition  of  all  debto  and  a  new  partition  of  the 
lands.  Another  part  of  his  plan  was  to  give  landed 
estates  to  the  Periteci.    His  schemes  were  wannly 
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sccoriilrd  1'v  the  poorer  cla-ssps  am!  x\ic  yoiiriL'  men, 
and  as  8trcimousl|'  oppOBed  b^'  ibe  wealthy.  He  suc- 
eeeded,  however,  m  gaining  over  three  very  inflami- 
tial  person  ^ — hi"?  uncle  Agesilaus  (n  man  of  large  prop- 
erty, but  wlio.  being  deeply  involved  ui  debt,  hoped  to 

S refit  by  the  innovations  of  Agis).  Ly«ander,  and  M.^n- 
rocieidcs.  Having  procured  Lyaander  to  be  elected 
one  of  the  ephors,  he  laid  hb  pMtia  before  the  senate. 
H.'  iiroposnl  thnt  tlio  Spartan  to rritorj- should  he  divi- 
ded into  two  portions,  one  to  consist  of  4500  equal 
lota,  to  be  divided  among  the  Spartan.s,  whose  TVaks 
vrvTf  fo  hp  fiMfil  up  by  the  admission  of  the  most  re- 
sj>i»»'fal»lfs  of  the  Pena;ci  and  strangers ;  the  other  to 
contain  15,000  equal  lots,  to  be  uivi(icil  amoni;  the 
Perioeci.  The  senate  could  not,  at  first,  cooie  to  a  de- 
etsion  m  the  matter.  Lyaander,  therefore,  ceoToked 
the  .•j-sciiililv  iif  the  peoptr.  to  whom  A^ris  submitted 
his  nipasure,  and  oHlcn  il  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  by 
giving  up  his  landn  and  money,  telling  them  that  hia 
Kiulhor  and  grandmother,  who  were  possessed  of  great 
V  ciilth,  with  all  his  relations  and  friends,  would  follow 
hi«  example.  Hia  generosity  drew  liown  tlir  a|)pljiis»  s 
of  the  multitude.  The  opposite  party,  however,  head- 
ed by  Leonidas,  the  other  king,  who  had  formed  his 
habits  at  tin-  luxurious  court  of  Sclnirns.  kin^  of  Syriri, 
got  the  seaatt  to  reject  the  measure,  tliou^Hi  only  by 
one  vote.  Agin  now  determined  to  rid  himeclf  of  Le- 
onidas.  Lysander,  accordingly,  accu»e<l  him  of  having 
violnted  the  Inws  by  marrying  a  stranger  and  living  in 
a  foreii^n  Inml  I.i-onidris  wiis  deposed,  and  wa.s  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son-io-law,  Cleombrotus,  who  co-opera- 
ted with  Agis.  Soon  afterward,  however,  Ly Sander's 
term  of  offiri-  fxpin'd,  and  the  ephon*  of  the  following 
vear  were  oppu»i  J  to  Agis,  and  designed  to  restore 
lieonidas.  They  brought  an  accusation  against  Ly- 
aander and  Monclrocleiaes,  of  attempting  to  violate  the 
laws.  Alanned  at  the  torn  events  were  talung,  the 
two  latter  preva'ded  on  the  kings  to  depose  the  cphors 
by  force,  and  appoint  other>)  in  their  room.  I<eonidas, 
who  had  returned  to  the  city,  fird  to  Tegea,  and  in  his 
flight  was  protected  by  Agis  from  the  violence  medi- 
tated against  him  by  Agesilaus.  The  selfish  avarice 
of  the  latter  frustrated  the  plans  of  Agis,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  of  them. 
He  penniaded  his  nephew  and  Lysander  that  the  meet 
effect*:  il  \\ay  {<,  sociire  the  consent  of  the  wenlfhv  to 
the  diMribution  of  their  landH,  \vo\ilil  In-  to  begin  by 
cancelling  the  debts.  .Accordingly,  all  bonds,  registers, 
and  securif  x-^  -v  pre  piled  up  in  the  market-place  and 
burned.  Pilaus,  having  secured  his  own  ends, 
contrived  various  prrtextr>  for  delaying  the  division  of 
the  lands.  Meanwhile,  the  Achnans  apdied  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  agamst  the  iEtoltans.  Agis  Was  accord* 
inL'ly  >ent  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  rnntioiis  move- 
nient**  of  Aratus  gave  .\gis  no  opportunity  of  diKtuj- 
guishing  himself  in  action,  but  he  gained  great  credit 
by  the  excellent  discipline  he  preservf^l  among  his 
troops  During  has  absence  Agesilaus  so  incensed  the 
pi  i  irer  elas  es  l>y  liis  insolent  conduct  and  the  rnntin- 
urd  p<ti^ti>un«-inont  of  the  division  of  the  lands,  that  they 
made  no  opposition  when  the  enemies  of  Agis  openly 
brought  back  I/eonidas  and  set  him  on  the  throne 
.\^is  and  Cleombrotus  fled  for  sanctuary,  the  former 
I  the  tenjple  of  .\thene  ChalcitBCIM,  the  latter  to  the 
t  -  niplc  of  Poseidon.  Cleombrotus  was  suffered  to  go 
i::to  exile.  Affiw  was  entrapped  by  some  treacherous 
frienils  thr'^wn  into  prison.  Leonidas  inininiinte- 
ly  canii'  with  a  band  of  mercenaries,  and  secured  the 
pnsfon  w  ithout,  while  the  ephors  entered  it.  and  went 
through  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  When  asked  if  ho  did 
not  repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied  that 
he  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design,  even  in 
the  face  of  death.  He  was  condemned,  and  precipi- 
tately executed,  the  ephors  foaring  a  rescue,  a*i  a  great 
concourse  of  people  nad  :i^>etn!»led  round  the  prison 
^ates.    A^*.  observing  that  one  of  his  exncMtioners 
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was  moved  to  tears,  said.  "  Werp  not  for  me  :  suffbr 
ing  as  I  do^  unjustly,  I  am  in  a  happier  ca&e  than  m* 
murdereii."  His  mother,  Agr>itKtratc,  and  his  grand 
mother,  were  strangled  on  his  body.  Aeis  was  ih< 
first  king  of  Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  ocaih  bv  ih< 
ejjhors.  Pausania.s,  who,  liowcver,  is  undonbteJli 
wrong,  says  (8,  10,  H  i  27,  ^  9)  that  he  fell  in  baltk 
His  widow,  Agiatis,  was  foidMy  nunied  by  Leomdai 
to  his  K  in.  Cleomenes,  but,  nevertheless,  they  enter 
tained  for  each  other  a  mutual  afTertion  and  esteem 
{Plutarch,  Agis,  Cltoments,  Aratua.  —  i'au*.,  7,  7,  i 
2  ) — V.  A  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Argos,  and  a  rnr: 
temporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  acconipd 
nied  on  his  AKiatic  expedition  (  nrlius  (H,  5).  as  wel 
as  Arrian  {Anab.,  4,  9)  and  Plutarch  {Ih  adtthit.  t 
unde.  dismm.,  p.  60),  dewrflie  hnn  asone  ofthehasn 
flatterers  of  the  king.  Curtius  calls  him  "  pcpsimc 
mm  carmiuum  post  Choerilum  conditor,"  which  prot 
ably  refers  rather  to  iheir  flattering  character  than  t 
their  worth  as  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  (6,  15a 
contains  an  epigram,  which  is  probably  the  work  o: 
this  flatterer  {Jticobs,  Anthol,  3,  p.  836. —  Zwimet 
mann^  ZetUchriJl  Jur  die  AlUrlL,  1841,  p.  164.) 

Athenanis  (12,  p.  616)  mentions  one  Agis  as  th 
author  of  a  work  on  the  ;irt  of  cooking  (ml-cpzT-;K<'). 

AoisiMBA,  a  district  of  J  jhiopia.  the  most  souther 
with  which  the  ancient^  w  ere  acqiudnted.    It  is 
posed  to  correspond  to  Ashm  in  Nigrhia.  (Buchoj 
und  Matter,  Worferb.  der  Gwcr  ,     v.)    It  is  sonw 
times  written  Ji'izi/rtba. 

Act,  At  A,  I.  one  ot  the  Graces,  called  sometinoes  Pa: 
iphaii.  <PalMlil.,9,  36. — Vid.  Charttes.)— U.  Daugl 
ter  of  ThfRpins.  and  mother,  by  Hercules,  of  Anti  idn 
{Ajtoilod.,  Htblmlh.,  2,  7,  ^8.)— Ill,  The  wife  ol  Kin 
Charopus,  and  mother  of  Nireus,  who  came  with  thrc 
vessels  and  a  small  band  of  followers  from  the  ialan 
o^  Syme  against  Troy.  (Horn.,  Jl.,  2.  671.— Dioi 
Sir  ,  .'),  r)3  )  Homer  says  nothing  fartlior  al>out  hii 
than  that  he  was  the  most  beautiiul  man  in  the  Gn 
cianarmy  after  Achilles  (vid.  Nirens) ;  his  story,  hov 
ever,  was  relale<l  at  length  in  the  Cyclic  bards.  (Vh 
Hcynn  Annot  ad  Hum.,  II. ,  2,  071-3.)  Lucian  hi 
ironically  represented  him  as  contesting  the  palm  o 
personal  beauty  with  Tbmitcs  in  the  lower  worh 
(Dial  Mart.,  36.) 

A  > ;  I A  opam  ('A7Aao^/nr)^aiM  ofihe  Siivm.  CVu 
Sirenes.) 

AolaonTce,  a  Theasalisn  fomale,  who  prided  he 

self  on  her  skill  in  predictincr  erlipsts,  A:c  She  boa* 
ed  even  of  her  power  to  draw  down  the  luuoa  to  cart! 
Hence  the  Oreek  adage,  rtjv  ae/.r/tijv  Karuairg,  "Si 
dram  down  the  nuwn,"  applied  to  a  boasCtiil  persoi 
(£niMt.  CM.,  eat.  863.) 

Aglaophon,  I.  a  painter  of  tlic  isle  of  Tha.sos.  wl 
flourished  in  the  70tli  Olympiad,  5U0  B.C.  He  w 
the  father  and  master  of  Polygnotus  and  Aristopho 
Quintilian  (12,  10)  speaks  of  hvs  style  in  common  wi 
that  of  Polypnotus,  as  indiciting,  by  its  simplicity  i 
rolourinir,  the  early  stages  of  the  art,  and  yet  being  pri 
crable,  by  its  air  of  nature  and  truth,  to  the  events 
the  great  masters  that  saeceeded.<— II.  A  son  of  At 
tophoti ,  and  [grandson  of  the  preceding,  alsodistinguif 
cd  att  a  painter.  lie  celebrated,  by  his  productions,  t 
victories  of  Akibindes.    ( .Si//>j(r,  Diet  Art.t 

Aolattros.     I'jd.  Agraulos. 

AoLAUS,  a  native  of  Psophis.  and  the  poorest  m 
in  all  .^re.-iilia.  but  still  pronounred.  by  the  Delphic  - 
acle,  a  happier  man  thiui  Gygcs,  monarch  of  JLyd 
(Ks/.  Jlfeif'ar,  1.) 

Aov.i,  or  Hnirna.  a  female  in  the  time  of  Horn' 
who,  though  troubled  with  a  poij-pu-s  in  the  nu»e,  a 
having  her  visage,  in  oonsoquence,  greatly  defomi 
yet  found,  on  this  very  account,  an  admirer  in  one  13 
binus.  The  commentators  make  her  to  have  bci-i 
freed-womon  and  a  tuShrt  of  Giece«.  (Harmt^  i8sn 
1.  3, 
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iMsmct,  an  AdMoiaa  vngin,  who  disguiBod  her 
~,  t»  Ima.  awpdiciiie,  it  being  ordained  by  the  Athe- 
ikm^tlut  no  mUne  or  female  sliould  learn  the  hcal- 

ia^ut  Sh>'  v\  as  l,in;^ht  liy  Hirrajihilus  the  art  ofniid- 
munj,  And  whea  entpioyed,  always  discovered  her  sex 
a»  bet  patients.  Thia  brought  her  into  somudl  prac- 
tice, tiul  the  males  of  her  profession,  who  wctp  now 
Mt  of  employment,  accused  her  before  the  Areojiagmj 
tleannpl  cotuluct,  "  quod  dicercnt  eum  glabrum  cJise, 
etetm^tartm  earwm,  ti  liias  nmiUMrc  mbecUltttUem." 
AfBodioe  was  about  to  ht:  eondenmed,  when  ihe  dis- 
cD»ered  \»  t  -<  v  to  the  jiul^cs.  A  law  u  a--  imniedi- 
atrlj  pUM*^  o^iiboriebt^  all  frcebom  women  to  learn 
th*  healinir  art.    (Hyfrtn.,  A^.,  274.) 

Avsox.  I-  son  of  2^icia«,  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
SajQos  by  Pericles,  having  brought  reinforcements  iroin 
AtiieiM.  After  the  Peloponnesian  war  had  broken  out, 
he  and  Ckopompas,  both  coUMgues  of  Penclea.  were 
ietfiiAei  wbh  the  ibtvees  which  the  lafli-mentioncd 
coomanvicj'  had  pre^'iously  led.  to  aii!  in  tin"  ri  '  •  -t'uMi 
of  Poiidxa.  The  expedition  wasi  frustrattd,  however, 
by  tkknefis  ainonir  ilic  troops.  Agnon  was  also  the 
finuwW  of  Amphipolia  ;  but  the  citizens  of  that  place, 
foqfeiful  of  past  services,  opened  their  gates  to  Brasi- 
dn*,  th*  S-  an  a  1 1  go  rif  ru  I ,  and  when  the  body  <i  f  t  b  i  s  com- 
■udei  was  subsequently  interred  within  Amphipolis, 
■My  iBfsw  dDWTD  eveijr  memorial  of  Anon.  {Thuct/d., 
1,  117  — W  ,  2,  .'>8  )— TT.     Fid.  Supplrinrnt 

AesoxiDss.  an  orator,  and  popular  leader  at  Athens, 
who  MWBtul  Phocion  of  tlMMMI  fbr  not  having  uppoHcd 
wjUtaMeacsirity  the  movementa  of  Nicanor.  After 
the  death  of  Fbocion,  and  when  the  people,  repenting 
of  their  conduct  towards  him,  were  doing  evoryihinti  to 
honour  hits  memory,  Agnonidea  suffered  capital  pun- 
klffiieot,  by  a  decree  pessed  for  that  Special  purpose. 

\fcci'<t»-.i>  :.<  A  AiiiJM  V,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  hon- 
our .1  !r  i,\i-5.  cf  It  :ir:itt'il  on  the  nuith  of  January,  the 
Wth  oi  Uay,  the  10th  of  December.  (Ktd.  Dic^ 
thwTy  of  Antkpiiiiea.) 

A.-,  -.Mi  >  n  surname  or  epithrt  of  sexcr- 

al  gods,  .tschylu*  (Agam.,  513)  and  Souhoeles 
{TintL,  3$)  use  it  of  Apolto  and  Jupiter,  and  appa^ 
rentl  v  in  the  sense  of  helpers  in  struggles  and  contests. 
But  il  is  more  especially  used  as  a  surname  of  Mercu* 
ry,  who  presides  over  all  kinds  of  soleiiiii  coi>to.-it.s 

Acona  CAprroum,  contests  instituted  by  Domitian 
in  heneor  of  Ja|NtcrCa|ntolinua.  and  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  on  the  Capitolinc  Hil!.  .\rronHnfT  to  Sue- 
totuwi  {D«imU.,  4),  t}»ev  wcreof  athrrefuiil  character: 
wfairh  ii^ciutled  poede  contests,  equestrian, 
Stic  Prizes  were  awarded  also  for  the  best 
of  Greek  and  T^tin  prose  composition. 
Ceiworinu^  infonws  us,  that  they  wtro  instituted  in 
the  twelfth  commJ^hip  of  Domitian  and  Dolabella 
tA.U.C  839).  It  was  at  these  contests  that  the  poet 
Statius  was  t!(  ft  atrt!  (C ens.,  r  IS — Criixius,  ad 
Siisct.,  L  r  )  G^Ms  siiuUar  to  these  Iiad  been  pre- 
nontfy  instituted  by  Nero.  (Suel.,  Ner.,  12.) 
AooMatirca, »  statoaiy  of  Parost  and  the  favourite 
of  Fbidiaa,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (26, 5),<  car- 
ried hi*  atUichment  so  far  as  even  tn  liavc  liisrniKi  d  <n\ 
jomt  of  hi$  offo  works  the  name  of  hiM  young  liiHctplc. 
The  faoir  witter  infiinnatta,  that  Agoracriius  contend- 
ed with  .\lc^enes,  another  pupil  of  Phidias,  and  a 
native  of  .^.tUcns,  in  making  a  statue  of  Venus,  and  had 
the  morti^caiioii  to  sec  his  rival  crow  in'<l  a.s  viciorinus. 
in  coaeeqacoce  of  the  prejudice  of  the  AUxenians  in  fa- 
ewig  of  their  eouBtfyman.  FSiil  of  resentment,  he  sold 
hie  etatue  to  th^  inh.-thit.nnt!i  of  Rhamnus,  a  borough 
ef  Attica,  on  condition  that  il  should  never  re-enter 
withfaa  the  wails  of  .\  thens.  Pliny  adds,  that  Agonexi* 
tas  named  thi»  stiUic  Nonesia,  and  tiiat  Vano  ragaided 
it  as  the  finest  speomen  of  sculpture  that  he  had  ever 
ie«n.  Paueania?  (1.  33)  gives  an  oiUirfly  (lifTfrcnt 
woooBt ;  for,  without  meotiotuug  the  name  of  Agorao- 


ritus,  he  says  that  the  statue  of  the  Rhamnusian  Nenv 
esis  was  the  work  of  Phidias.  Strabo,  again,  didiere 
from  both  Pliny  and  Pausanias,  fbr  he  aseevte  that  the 

celcbratfJ  !>f.'itnc  in  question  was  ascribed  toboth  Ago- 
racritus  and  Dio<lotus  (the  latter  oH  whom  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  J».l^^al:e),  and  that  it  was  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  works  of  Phidias  (Slrab.,  396.)  It  is 
ditlicult  Ui  recoiscile  these  conllicting  statements.  Per- 
haps the  statue  was  by  Phidias,  and  the  name  uf  his 
favourite  pupil  was  inscribed  upon  it  by  the  artist. 
Equally  difficult  Is  it  to  conceive  how  a  statue  of  Ve* 
nus  could  be  so  nioilifieil  a.s  to  l  e  tr.'insroruie-l  inln  oi  e 
of  the  goddess  of  \  engeance,  tor  such  was  Nrinesjs. 
Sillig  endeavours  to  explain  this,  but  with  fitUe  «ue> 
cess.    {Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

AcoRANoMi,  'Ayopai  ufioi,  sometimes  called  Ao;  irrrui, 
ten  .Vtheiiian  magistrates,  five  of  whom  offlciated  in 
the  city,  and  five  in  the  Pirsus.  To  thorn  a  certain 
toll  or  tribute  was  paid  by  those  who  brought  anything 
into  the  market  to  sell.  They  hatl  thr  rar>  of  all  sale-  , 
able  commodities  in  the  market  except  com,  and  they 
were  employed  in  maintaining  order,  and  in  seeing  that 
no  one  defrauded  another,  or  took  any  umreaionabie 
advantage  in  buying  and  selling.  ( fferAfmit/A,  Alter' 
ihuTM.,  vol  2,  p.  05.) 

AoKAUAS,  or  AcRAOAS,  I.  a  small  river  of  Sicily, 
running  near  Agrigentum.  It  is  now  tin  San  Bla$t9. 
{Manner!.  9,  pt  2.  p.  354  )  — il  The  Greek  name 
of  Agrigentum.    {Vtd.  Agrigentum. ) 

AcRAOiAN^,  or  AcKAGiAN^,  P0RT.1E,  gatcs  of  Syr- 
acuse. There  were  in  this  quarter  a  great  ntunber  of 
sepulchres,  and  here  Cicero  diseovcMd  the  tomb  of 
Arehiniedcfi  {Tusc.  Quasi.,  5.  23  )  The  nnme  of 
these  gates  has  given  great  trouble  to  the  cuuinienta* 
tors.  I)orvilte  (ad  Chant  .,  p.  193)  reads  AcrdfnuOi- 
nas  in  thr  passage  of  Cicero  just  referred  to,  because 
the  gales  m  question  looked  towards  .\  i:ri(,'cntum  and 
the  south,  according  to  tlie  Antcmn  Itin  ,  y  95. 
Schiitz  gives  AchrmuiOM  in  his  edition  of  Cicero, 
which  is  anperior  to  Aeradxnat,  the  reading  of  W.  Ste> 
phens  and  Davi.s,  though  the  last  is  adopted  Ijy  Goller. 
{Hyractis.,  p.  Gl.)  The  argunieitt  in  its  favour  turns 
upon  the  circumstance  of  a  porta  Achradtna  being  men- 
tioned among  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  but  not  a  port* 
Agraganiirta.  Thus  we  have  in  Diodorus  Sicvlus 
(i:).  7.T),  tCi  Karil  Ttjv  ^Axpa^iviiv  TtVf.'ir.  and  (13, 
1 13),  TTpdf  r^v  nvMv  Ttii  'A^paJtV9f.  The  preferable 
reailing,  thenfoie,  in  Cicero  (I.  e.)  ie  jnirftts  Ackradina*^ 
as  indicating  gates  in  that  quarter  ofSyncutetenned 
Achradtna.    (*'id.  Achradina.) 

Agrari.£  lkges,  laws  enacted  in  Komo  for  the  di- 
vision of  public  lands.  In  the  valuable  work  on  Roman 
history  by  Niebtthr  (vol.  S,  p.  H»,  seyy.,  Cambr. 
traTisl.),  it  is  satisfactorily  .sltown,  that  these  law?, 
which  have  so  long  been  considered  as  unjust  attacks 
upon  private  property,  had  for  their  object  only  the 
'  dihtrihution  of  lands  which  were  the  property  of  the 
j  state,  and  that  the  troubles  to  which  they  gave  riae 
•  were  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  persons  who  had 
'  settled  on  these  lands  without  having  acquircil  any  title 
to  them.  These  laws  ofthe  Romans  were  so  intimate* 
Iv  ronnfrfeil  with  their  system  of  establishing  colonies 
in  the  dillerent  pariti  t)f  their  territories,  that,  to  attain 
a  proper  understanding  of  them,  it  is  nee<  ssary  to  he- 
slow  a  moment's  consideration  on  that  svstem. — Ac- 
cording to  DionysiuB  of  Halicamaaraa,  tbeb  plan  of 
sending  out  colonies  or  settlers  hr^jan  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Romulus,  who  generally  placed  colonists  from 
the  city  of  Rome  on  the  lands  taken  in  war.  The  same 
poUcy  was  pursued  by  the  kings  who  tucceeded  him ; 
and,  when  the  kings  were  expelled,  it  was  adopted  by 
the  senate  and  the  people,  and  then  by  thr  dictators. 
There  were  several  reasons  inducing  the  Roman  sov> 
emment  to  punme  this  policy,  which  was  conliDuea  fbr 
a  long  period  without  any  intermission  ;  first,  to  have 
a  check  on  the  couquer«»i  people ;  second^*,  to  have 
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a  pmtrrtion against  theincursiomtofan enemy;  third* 
\y,  lu  augment  tlicir  pupulutiun  ;  fourthly,  to  free  the 
citv  of  Home  from  an  excess  of  inhabitantti ;  fiftlily.  to 
quiet  seditions ;  and,  aixthly,  to  reward  their  veteran 
■oldicrs.  Tbeae  reasons  abwidantly  appear  in  all  the 
best  .inciriil  authorities.  In  the  Inter  prrinda  of  the 
republic,  a  principal  motive  for  establishing  colonies 
n'as  to  have  the  means  of  disposing  of  soldiers,  and  re- 
warding them  with  danatious  of  lands  ;  and  such  col- 
onics were,  on  this  account,  denominated  milUary  col- 
onics Now,  for  whichever  of  these  causes  a  colony 
waii  to  be  established,  it  was  necessaiy  that  some  law 
respect  in  it  should  be  passed  either  vy  the  seniite  or 
people  This  law  in  cithr-r  rase  was  railed  Icr  af^ra- 
ria,  an  agruriau  law,  which  will  now  be  explained. — 
An  agrarian  law  contained  various  provisions ;  it  dc- 
•cril>ci!  r!ic  1  mt]  wliirh  wa.«»  to  be  divtued,  and  the  class- 
es of  ju  ujilc  urnoiii;  whom,  and  their  numbers,  and  by 
whotn.  and  in  wlut  iiKiuncr,  and  l)y  '.vh  it  Ixumds.  tlu' 
'  terhiory  was  to  be  parcelled  out.  The  mode  of  divi- 
ding the  bnds,  as  fiur  as  we  nowanderetand  it,  was  two- 
fold, cither  a  Rainnn  population  was  distributed  over 
thf  ji  iriicular  lernlury,  without  any  fonnal  erection  of 
a  colony,  or  general  grants  of  land  were  made  to  such 
eilazens  as  were  wiiluig  to  form  a  colony  there.  The 
land«  which  were  thas  distributed  were  of  different  de- 
»;rr.ji*  i'Mi-.  \\ Iiirli  wc  nuist  kcc^i  ill  mind  in  ord<Ttohave 
ajust  cunccption  of  the  operation  of  the  agrarian  laws. 
They  were  oither  lands  taken  firom  an  enemy,  and  not 
arti:  lUy  treated  by  the  government  as  public  pmprrtv  ; 
or  public  lands  which  had  been  artfully  and  cI-Aitiicstine- 
ly  taken  possession  of  by  rich  and  powerful  individuals; 
or,  lastly,  lauds  which  were  bought  with  moninf  from 
the  pubhc  treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  being  distruNited. 

Now  .d!  sin'li  a^rarl m  laws  a.s  cnibrarc<l  citlier  lands 
of  the  eiu  aiy,  or  those  which  were  treated  and  occu- 
pied as  public  property,  orthose  which  had  been  bought 
with  the  public  money,  were  carried  inE  >  cfTi  ct  with- 
out any  public  commotiunit ,  but  lhu.sc  which  upiT.itc  1 
to  d:sturb  the  rich  and  powerful  citizens  in  the  possi  s- 
sioti  of  the  lands  wliich  they  unjustly  occupied,  and  to 
place  cotenists  (or  eettlen)  on  them,  were  never  pro- 
mulgated without  creating  great  disturbances.  The 
first  law  of  this  kind  was  proposed  by  Spurius  Cos- 
sius ;  and  the  same  moBsare  was  afterwud  attempted 
liy  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  almost  every  year, 
but  was  as  constantly  defeated  by  various  artii^ces  of 
the  n  'I lies  ;  it  wan,  however,  at  length  passed.  It  ap- 
pears, both  from  Dionyeius  and  Varro,  that,  at  iirst, 
Romolus  allotted  two  jiigera  (about  l\  acres)  of  the 
public  lands  to  eacli  man  ;  then  Nunia  divided  the  land.s 
which  Romulus  had  taken  in  war,  and  ubu  a  portion 
of  the  other  public  lands ;  aAerward  TuUus  divided 
those  lands  wliich  Romulus  and  Numa  had  appropria- 
ted to  the  pTiTate  expenses  of  the  regal  government ; 
then  Servius  dit-trihuted  among  those  who  had  rec<'nt- 
Iv  become  citizens,  certain  lamds  which  had  been  taken 
nom  the  Veientes,  the  Cerites  and  Tarquinii ;  and, 
upon  the  expnl«inn  of  tht-  kings,  it  appears  that  the 
lands  of  Tarmiintus  Supcrl>us,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Campus  \lartiuB,  were,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
granted  to  the  peoplo.  After  this  period,  as  the  re- 
{Miblic,  by  means  of  its  eontinnal  wars,  received  con- 
tinual acccsBions  of  ciinquered  lands,  those  lands  were 
cither  occupied  by  colonists  or  rcmsuned  pubhc  prop- 
erty, until  the  period  when  Spurius  Cassnio,  Iwenty- 
four  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  king.*!,  proposed 
a  law  (already  mentioned)  by  wliich  one  part  of  the 
land  taken  from  the  Hcrnici  was  allotted  to  the  Latins, 
and  the  other  part  to  the  Roman  people ;  but  as  this 
bw  comprehended  certain  lands  wuch  he  accused  pri- 
vate perMin.s  of  having  taken  from  the  public,  and  as 
the  senate  also  opposed  him,  he  could  not  accomplish 
the  passage  of  it.  This,  according  to  Livy,  was  the 
first  proposal  of  an  agrarian  law,  of  which,  he  adds,  not 
one  was  ever  propo^d,  down  to  the  period  uf  bis  re- 


membrance, without  very  great  public  commotioi 
Dionysius  informs  us,  farther,  that  this  publie  Ismd, 
the  neglii;cnce  ol  tlie  magistrate,  had  been  sufTi- rod 
fall  into  the  possession  of  rich  men  ;  but  that,  notwil 
standing  thu,  a  division  of  the  lands  would  have  tak 
place  under  this  taw,  if  Cassius  had  not  included  amo 
the  rcceivcrHof  the  bounty  the  Latmsand  the  Hcriii 
whom  he  had  but  a  little  while  before  made  citizci 
Afler  much  debate  in  the  senate  on  this  subiect,  a  c 
crec  was  passed  to  the  fiillowing  eSbd :  that  oomm: 
hioners,  called  (Ifninrirs  (ten  in  number),  appoint 
from  among  the  persons  of  ctmsular  rank,  should  ma 
out,  by  botthdaiies,  the  publie  knds,  and  ihoold  desi 
nafe  ii  iw  nnich  was  to  he  let  out,  and  how  much  w 
to  be  distributed  among  the  common  people  ;  that, 
any  land  had  been  acquired  by  joint  service  in  war, 
should  be  divided,  accordins  to  treaty,  with  thoae  i 
lies  who  had  been  admitted  to  riticenthip:  and  tb 
the  choice  of  the  commissioners,  the  ap|i.  inf  uipnt  ( 
the  lands,  and  all  oilier  things  relating  to  ihui  8ubje< 
should  be' committed  to  the  care  of  the  snimin>iling  coi 
snl  S  'ventpcn  years  after  this,  there  vras  a  veh 
lucnt  content  about  the  division,  wliich  the  tribum 
proposed  to  make,  of  lands  Ifam  unjustly  occapicfl  I 
the  rich  men  ;  and,  three  years  after  that,  a  similar  a 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  tribunes,  would,  according 
hivy,  have  prnduced  a  ferocious  controversy,  h.id 
not  been  for  Quintus  Fabius.  Sonic  years  alter  ihi 
dietribuncs  proposed  another  Isw  of  the  same  kind,l 
which  the  csfatrs  of  a  rrrcat  part  of  the  nobles  woul 
have  been  s(  izcd  to  the  public  use  ;  but  it  was  stoppt 
in  its  prog^rcRs.  Appian  says,  that  the  nobles  and  ric 
men,  partly  hj  getting  poascasion  of  the  public  landi 
partly  by  buvin:;  out  the  shares  ofindigeni owners,  ha 
made  themselves  owners  of  all  the  lands  in  Italy,  an 
had  thus,  by  degrees,  accoraplislied  theretuoval  of  th 
common  people  from  their  possessions.  This  abui 
stinmlated  Tilwrius  Orarchus  to  revive  the  Licinia 
law,  which  prohibited  any  uidividuai  from  holdin 
more  thsn  SOO  jvgera,  or  about  3,^  acres  of  Ian  I 
and  would,  consequently,  compel  the  owners  to  rcUi 
quish  all  the  surpliis  to  the  use  of  the  pnblic :  hu 
Giticchns  proposed  that  the  owners  should  he  p.iid  th 
value  of  the  lands  relinquished.  The  law,  howcvci 
did  not  operate  to  any  great  extent,  and,  slier  hsvnij 
cost  the  Gr.icchi  their  lives,  was  by  degrees  renderei 
wholly  inoperative.  After  this  period,  various  othe 
Agrarian  laws  were  attempted,  and  with  various  sue 
cess,  according  to  the  nattire  of  their  provisioiw  an 
the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  proposed 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Rullua,  whic 
gave  occasion  to  the  celebrated  oration  against  him  b 
Cicero,  who  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  reject  th 
law. — From  a  careful  consideration  of  these  laws,  an 
the  others  of  the  same  kind,  on  which  we  have  nc 
civmmented,  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  olijcct  of  th 
Roman  agrarian  laws  was,  the  lands  belonging  to  th 
state,  thn  puMlc  lands  or  natiensl  domains,  which,  a 
alrea.ly  ohservcd.  were  acquired  by  conquest  or  treat) 
and.  we  may  add  also,  by  confiscations  or  direct  sei 
zure's  of  private  estates  by  diftcrcnt  factions,  cither  fo 
lawful  or  unlawful  causes ;  of  the  lost  of  which  w 
have  a  well-known  example  in  the  time  of  Sylla's  pro 
scriptions.  Tiic  lands  thus  claimtHl  by  the  public  lie 
came  naturally  a  subject  of  extensive  speculation  wit] 
the  wealthy  capitalists,  both  among  the  nobles  aw 
other  classes.  In  our  own  times,  we  have  seen,  du 
nn^  the  revolution  in  France,  the  confiscation  of  th 
laiuls  belonging  to  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  eini 
grants,  lead  to  similsr  lesutts.  The  sales  and  pur 
chases  of  lands  by  virtue  of  the  agrnian  laws  of  Rome 
under  the  various  complicated  circumstances  whici 
must  over  exist  in  such  cases,  and  the  attempts  by  thi 
government  to  resume  or  regiaat  such  as  had  beei 
sold,  whether  hv  right  or  by  wrong,  especially  after  t 
purchaser  hod  been  long  in  possession,  under  a  titlt 
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vhid)  he  -uppo«rcl  the  cxibting  laws  gave  him,  iiat-  ca.s  of  Miiicna.    The  Cyprians  aho  honoun-.l  hei 
urJIr  ATOsioncd  great  heat  oxui  agitation  ;  the  Bub-  ,  with  an  annual  festival,  ia  the  mouth  Ai>hrudii>ius,  at 
jcvt  '.:*fif  being  intrinsicany  one  of  great  difficulty,  |  which  they  otTered  human  vietinM.  (RMiu&n't 
cTra  i*ben  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  parties  .  tiquUies  of  Greece,  2d  cd.,  p.  276.) 
«a>»nic<d  woula  permit  &  calm  and  deliberate  cxatu-      Agkaulos,  I.  the  daughter  of  Actsiut,  lau^r  of  At- 
iuliBa  of  their  respective  rights. — From  the  conuno-  tica,  and  the  wife  af  Cccropji.   She  bceaine  hv  huii  the 
OBoi  arhidi  usuaUj  attended  the  proposal  of  a^nriao  mother  of  £naichUioii,  Aj^aalof,  Heraei  and  Pondro- 
fam,  and  from  a  want  of  exact  attention  to  their  true  ^  aoa.  —  IT.  A  dangfiter  of  Cecropa  and  Asrautos,  and 
cl'j^L,  there  has  been  af  general  impression,  aiuoiij^  motln  r  of  Ali  ipiM  liy  Mnr.      (t"/  /  Sup[iT  ni-nt  ) 
rvaJrrs  of  the  Raman  kiatorv,  that  those  laws  were  al-      Ac  respuon,  a  Greek  granuuanan  lucutiuut  J  bj  Sui> 
nya  a  diiect  atid  violeiit  inningement  of  the  rights  of  das  (s.  v.  *A.iroXXu»toc).  He  wrote  a  work,  ITrf/i  '0/»> 
priv^  pnjprrty      Even  siirli  men,  it  has  been  ob-  u/iCftuv  {rmrrrntrt^  persona  of  the  same  numc).  Hp 
6er>rJ,  is  M^luavclli.  Moiit*;*quu'U,  and  Adam  Smith,  cannot  have  lued  t-arlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as 
have  shared  in  this  misconception  of  them.    This  er-  in  his  work  ho  spoke  uf  anApoUonioawboUvedinthe 
noeoas  opinioa,  however,  has  lateljr  been  exposed  by  time  of  that  emperor, 
the  gcnios  and  learning  of  Niebuhr  in  bti  Roman  his-  '    AoBRtrt,  the  hunter,  an  epiAet  of  Fan. 
ttsrr  aSjve  uientioned,  a  work  wliich  m:iy  I'f  h  iiil  to       A  .i  iTNi-,  T  a  .mikiII  river  of  Thrace,  runnin^r  into 
fluJke  aa  era  iA  that  dep.irtiuent  of  leitiatag,  atui  in  the  Hrhru.H.    It  iii  nuw  the  Kr^nic. — IT.  A  Thmcian 
wUdibehaa  elearlj  shown  that  the  original  and  pro-   tril  c  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  .\i;rianes. 
fioised  i»bject  of  the  agrarian  laws  was  the  distribution  {Heru'l.,5,  16  ) — III.  A  iR'oule  of  Illyria.  on  the  fron- 
of  the  pui'.ic  lands  only,  aiiJ  nut  lliuse  uf  private  cili-  tiers  of  lower  Mocsia.     Thev  were  originaJJv-  from 
zen;    Of  the  LLcinian  law,  enacted  al»out  376  B.C.,  Tlirace.  and  veiy  piobabtj  a  branch  of  ue  Thnciao 
«a  which  all  aubaequent  affrarian  laws  were  modelled.  Agrianes. 

TTiAiQhr  enimieratee  the  fiwowing  as  among  the  cMef     Aoauspjr,  a  nation  of  Asia,  mentioned  by  Quintnt 

prcrvi*ions  ;  1  TIiP  limits  of  the  puMir  land  .sli.ill  he  Curtius  (7,3).  Some  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
accjrurly  dici'mcil.  Portions  uf  it,  which  have  been  exists  with  regard  to  the  true  reading  in  this  p;isBage. 
COcm>ach^d  on  by  in^viduals.  shall  be  restore  to  the  Must  editors  prefer  ArtaUMpc»  wbile  others,  and  evi> 
state  3.  Every  estate  in  the  public  land,  not  greater  dently  with  more  eorroctneas,  oonsidcr  Anatpa  the 
than  this  law  allowa,  which  has  nut  been  acquired  by  proper  lection.  {(Unu\i&T9Sekaiied€r,ad  Quint.  Curt., 
vii^teace  or  frau  i.  a:id  wliich  is  not  ott  lease,  shall  be  I.  c,  and  vtd.  Ariasps.) 

food  a^nst  any  third  person.  3.  Eveipr  Roman  cit«  AuRtc'OL.t,  Cneius  Julius,  an  eminent  Human  com< 
Den  ^^aSi  be  competent  to  occupy  a  portion  of  newly-  mander.  born  A  D.  40,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  by 

i  . -rd  public  land,  within  thc'liinit.s  prcsrrihcd  by  whom  his  fatlier  Julius  firecinus  was  put  to  death  for 
tL-.--  hw.  providttl  this  land  be  not  divided  by  law  nobly  refusing  to  pkuui  against  Marcus  Silanus.  HU 
an»>»n^  the  citizens,  nor  granted  to  a  colony.  4.  No  niotlier,  to  whom  he  owed  his  excellent  education,  w.m 
eoe  lOuU  eccupy  of  the  pubhc  land  more  than  five  Julia  ProcilJa,  unhappily  murdered  on  her  estate^  in 
WuAred  fkgaa,  nor  pasta  re  on  the  public  eotmnons  Liguria  by  a  descent  of  fteebootem  from  the  piratical 
more  than  a  b.ir.ilrcJ  heid  .-f  large,  nor  more  than  five  fleet  of  Otho.  Tlie  first  mililary  service  of  -\srirnla 
bundled  head  \}i  small,  t^tuek  -S.  Those  who  occupy  was  under  Suetonius  i'<iulinus  in  Britain ;  and,  on  his 
lb*  IMibBc  land  shall  pay  (o  the  sute  the  tithe  of  the  return  to  Rome,  he  married  a  lady  of  rank,  and  was 
Bromicc  of  thr  f'l '.!.  tfie  llfih  of  the  firoduce  of  the  made  questor  in  Asia,  where,  in  a  rich  jnovinoe,  w> 
Bnit-tree  and  uir  \ute>.ird,  and  for  every  head  uf  largo  culiarly  open  to  official  exactiooa,  he  mmntained  UA 
stork,  and  for  ereiy  head  of  small  stock  yearly.  6.  strictest  integrity.  He  was  chosen  trilmne  of  the 
Tbr  puUic  lands  shall  be  fiumed  by  the  censors  to  people,  and  prstor,  under  Nero,  and,  unhappily,  in 
tboavwflinf  to  take  them  on  these  terms.  Theflinds  Uie  commotion  which  followed  the  accession  of  Galba, 
heocf  arising  are  to  be  applied  to  p.iy  the  anny. — ^The  lost  his  mother  as  above  mentioned.  By  Ve-ipasi.m, 
Ibnegoing  were  the  most  important  pcruianent  provis-  whose  cause  he  espoused,  he  was  made  a  p^ncian, 
iona  of  the  Licinian  law,  and,  for  its  immediate  effect,  and  governor  of  Acjuitania,  which  post  he  held  for 
it  Movided  that  all  the  public  land  occupied  bv  indi-  three  years.  The  dignity  of  consul  fbUowed,  and  in 
tiooab.  over  five  hundred  jugera,  should  be  divided  the  same  year  he  marrieahb  daughter  to  the  historian 
by  lot  in  portions  of  .-levrn  lunmi  to  tlie  plehei.mH —  Tacitus.  He  w;i.'4  soon  afterward  made  governor  of 
But  wc  must  not  hastily  infer,  as  some  readers  of  Britain,  where  he  suliju(;at<  (l  iho  Ordovices,  in  North 
Mebohr's  worfcjs  have  done,  that  these  a^frarian  laws  j  Wales,  and  reduced  the  island  of  Mona,  or  Anisleaea. 
did  no:  in  tstit  manner  violate  private  nfrhts  This  He  ado]  tf .!  fh,'  most  wise  and  generous  plans  for  civ- 
Kould  be  quite  as  far  from  the  truth  llus  prevailing  Uij^iiig  Hie  iiritona,  bv  inducing  the  nobles  to  assume 
opinion  ilrcmly  mentioned,  which  is  now  exploded,  the  Roman  habit,  and  have  their  childrrn  in^'tructed  in 
fiesiKlea  the  ugnment  we  mi^  dflnve  fitom  the  very  the  Latin  language.  He  also  gradually  adorned  the 
natnrff  of  the  ease,  we  hare  the  direct  testimony  of  country  with  magnificent  temples,  porticoes,  hatha, 
a::,  i.  :it  \\  riti-rs  to  the  injuj-tice  of  sueli  laws,  and  their  and  puhlie  edifices,  of  a  nature  to  i  \eite  the  admira- 
%ujK.itian  of  private  ri^bu.  It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  tion  and  emulation  of  the  rude  people  whom  he  gov- 
ihat  of  Cieeco  alone,  who  says  in  his  De  Offieiu  («,  21 ),  j  erned.    With  these  cares,  however,  ho  indulged  the 

Tti.3*e  men  '.\]io  wi.sh  to  n»ake  theni^sHvrB  popular,  n- v  ;!  ainMtion  of  a  Roman  commander,  to  add  to  the 
and  who,  for  that  purpose,  either  attempt  .i^rrarian  innits  of  the  Konian  territory,  by  extending  his  atttt 
laws,  m  onler  to  drive  people  from  their  {wssessions,  northward  ;  and  in  th<'  snceeedinjr  three  years  he 
or  who  iminiain  that  creditora  ought  to  forgive  debt-  >  passed  the  river  Tuesia,  or  Tweed,  subdued  the  coun- 
ATS  whA  they  owe,  mdennine  the  foundations  of  the '  try  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  eret^ed  a  chain  of 
Bt:i.tr  :  thfv  destroy  all  concord,  vviru  li  e.mnot  exist  protective  f irtre^se.'?  from  the  Clota,  or  Clyde,  to  the 
wiif-a  monej  is  taken  £rom  one  man  to  he  given  to  ,  llotli  ria  /Estuarium,  or  Fritli  of  Forth.  He  also  sta- 
anothc  r  ,  iiii  Aey  set  aside  jostice,  which  is  always  tioned  troops  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  opposite  to  Irc- 
vioIat<Hi  when  every  man  is  not  suffere^l  to  retain  land,  on  wliich  island  he  entertained  views  of  con- 
what  i*  his  own which  reflections  would  not  have  quest ;  and,  in  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  part  of 
l.  rn  <  ailed  forth,  urUess  the  laws  in  question  had  di-  .Scotland,  beyond  the  Frith  of  Forth,  wa.s  aeeornpanied 
uctXy  and  piainiy  riolat^  private  righu.  {Encydo- ,  by  hi*  fleet,  which  explored  the  inlets  and  harbours, 
ftdis  AmeriaaiM,  vol  1 ,  p.  100,  »eq^.)  ]  and  hemmed  in  the  natives  on  every  side.  His  aevcnUi 

AcKAtLi.*.  a  fr>fiv,!  releliralcfl  at  .\t!iens  in  hnn-  summtr  rnssed  in  the  same  p,nrt.><  of  Scotland,  and 
our  of  AgrauJos,  the  daughter  of  Cccrops,  and  priest-  the  Grauipun  Hills  became  the  scene  of  a  decisive  en« 
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ffagement  with  the  Calodonians  under  their  moat  able 
le^cr  Galjracua.  The  latt«r  made  a  noble  stand,  but 
wa«  at  last  oblitrrd  tn  yi<'!ii  to  Honian  valour  ami  dis- 
cipbne ;  and,  having  taken  hostage^,  Acricola  gradual- 
ly withdrew  his  town  into  the  iCoiiMmliinitfl.  In  the 
itiiTin  tiiiK',  Dnmitian  had  succeeded  to  the  empire,  to 
%\  liu^v  lue^n  and  jealoua  nature  the  brilliant  character 
and  successes  of  Agrieola  rave  secret  uneasiness. 
Artfully  spreading  a  nunour  that  he  intended  to  make 
the  iatt«r  iroremor  of  Syria,  he  recalled  him,  received 
him  coldly,  and  nllowrd  hini  to  drwcrid  into  private 
The  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  still  puraued  him  ; 
and  as,  after  he  had  heen  indneed  to  resign  his  pre- 
tension to  the  proconi?iiIship  of  Asia  or  Africa,  ]w  was 
soon  seized  with  an  illness  of  whirh  Ik;  tiied,  Duiiii- 
tlsn,  poesibly  without  reason,  has  been  siiKpccted  of  a 
recourse  to  poison.  Agiieola  died  A.D.  93,  in  his 
fiftyifonrth  year,  leaving  a  wMow,  and  one  daughter, 
the  wife  of  T.i<  itiis  It  this  historian  who  hag  so 
admirably  written  his  lite,  and  preserved  his  high  char- 
acter for  the  respect  of  posterity.    (Toe.,  Vit.  Afrne.) 

Ar:i:it;KN~rr'M,  a  rrlf  hntcd  city  of  J^Jiciiv,  ahout  three 
milt'ii  truiii  iht)  ttwutiu'nt  cua.st,  iti  vvliat  is  nuw  called 
the  valley  of  Masara.  The  '  Jrof  k  form  of  the  name 
was  AeragttM  i^AKpaytt(),  derived  (nm  that  of  a  small 
■tream  in  the  neighhoufhood.  The  primitive  name 
Was  Camirus.  nr.  to  speak  innro  rnrrortlv.  tliis  wa.s  the 
appellation  of.-m  r.lii  city  of  the  Sicani,  situate  on  the 
summit  of  a  iiiount.iiri,  wiiich  afterward  was  regarded 
merely  as  the  citadel  of  Agrigentum.  The  founding 
of  Gainicus  is  ascribed  to  Diedalus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  it,  after  his  (lii^lii  from  Crete,  for  the  Sicanian 
prince,  Cocaius.  In  tho  first  year  of  the  56th  Olym- 
jmd,  666  B.C.,  a  colony  was  sent  from  Oeta  to  this 
quarter,  whicli  fouinh  il  ALrriiieiitum,  on  a  neirrhhour- 
ing  height,  to  the  southeast.  itt>  situiUion  was.  imlet  t), 
peealiaily  Strong  and  imposing,  standing  as  it  (I  I '  <  '>  a 
Din  and  preeipitons  lock,  1 100  feet  above  the  it>vd  of 
the  sea.  To  this  advantage  the  city  added  others  of 
a  commercial  nature.  l>einrr  ni'ar  to  tlie  .^ea,  which  af- 
forded the  means  of  an  easy  intercourse  witli  the  ports 
•f  Africa  and  the  south  of  Bnropr.  The  ndjacent  coun- 
try, moreover,  was  very  fertile.  From  tlie  comhined 
operation  of  all  these  causc>>«,  Agrigentum  soon  Ivcaine 
a  wealthy  and  powerful  city,  and  was  considered  in- 
ferior to  Syracuse  alone.  According  to  Diodonis  Sic- 
ttltts  (18, 8! .  seqq  ),  it  drew  on  itself  die  enmity  of  the 
Cartha^rinians  (406  B.C.),  by  refiising  to  embnice  their 
alliance,  or  even  to  remain  neutral.  It  was  according- 
ly i  fsi.  .red  by  their  generals  Hannibal  and  Hamilcar. 
Thcformer.  w  ithmanyofhis  tronpg.  Hied  of n  pestilential 
disorder,  derived  from  the  putrid  ettiuvia  of  the  tombs, 
which  were  opened  and  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  ! 
stone.  But,  uom  want  of  timely  aaristance  &nd  acai^  | 
city  of  provisions,  the  Agrigentines  were  eibllfed  to ' 
a!>iii  l  n  their  city,  am!  fly  for  protection  to  Grl  i 
whence  they  vfm  transferred  to  the  city  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  which  was  alioltcd  to  them  by  the  republic  of  | 
Syracuse.  The  conqueror  Hamilcar  tlespoiletl  Airri- 
gentum  of  all  its  riches,  valuable  pictures,  and  statues. 
A  in  on;:  thr-  trophies  sent  to  Carthaec  was  the  celebra- 
ted bull  of  Phalaris,  which,  two  hnndred  and  sixty  years 
afterwaid,  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  was  restored 
to  the  Arritrentinew  hy  Scipio.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, when  a  jreneral  peitc,-  had  taken  place,  01.  96,  1 
(Diod.  Sic,  14,  78),  we  fiml  the  .VL'rigentines  return-  . 
bg  to  their  native  city  ;  though.  I  rnm  a  passaec  in  Di-  | 
odorus  (13,  1 13),  it  would  seeni  that  the  place  had  not  I 
been  entirely  dcKtroyed  by  the  foe,  and  that  many  of 

its  previous  inhabitants  might  have  come  hack  at  an 
esrner  date.  (O/.  93, 4.)  Agrigentum  soon  recover- 
ed its  importance,  but  the  tyramiy  of  Phinfiaa  having 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Carthage, 
the  city  once  more  fell  under  that  power.  Not  long 
after,  it  revolted  to  Pyrrhu?  {Diod.  Sic,  22,  rrr.,  14). 
but,  on  his  departure  from  the  island,  was  compelled  to 
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return  to  its  former  masters.  On  the  commencement  o 
the  Punic  wars,  Agrigentum  was  one  of  the  most  unpo 
tant  strongholdH  which  the  Canhafrinians  poN.se^M  <J  i 
the  island.  It  suffered  severely  during  theiie  conflict 
being  alternately  in  the  hands  of  eiAer  party  (Din 
Stc  ,  23,  l.—PoJyh  .  1,  17,  i^qq —Thod  S„  .  < 
— Id.,  83,  14),  but  it  eventually  fell  under  the  Koms 
power,  and,  notwithstanding,  its  losses,  continued  ft 
a  long  period  a  flourishing  place,  though  it  is  snppose 
to  have  been  confined,  after  it  came  permanently  ui 
(ler  tlie  Romans,  to  the  iimils  of  the  ancient  ('anii'-Ui 
with  which  the  modem  Gtrgcaii  nearly  correspond 
Diodkmu  states  the  population,  in  its  best  days,  to  ha« 
been  not  lees  than  120,000  persons.  {Mnnnrrt,  9.  p 
2,  p.  363,  seq^. — Hoare's  Classical  Tuitr,  vol  2,  ) 
90,  aeqq.) 

AoKtoNtA,  annual  festivals  in  honour  of  Baccha 
generally  celebrated  In  ^e  night   They  were  mst 

tute<l,  a«  Konn-  Kujipose,  because  the  god  was  attondf 
with  wild  beasts.  The  appellation,  however,  shout 
rather  be  viewed  as  refemng  back  to  an  early  perioi 
when  human  sacrifices  were  offered  1o  liacchu 
Hence  the  terms  'ilftTjOT^^  and  'Ajp/tii'tof  applied  t 
this  deity.  {Crevzer'a  SyotbUUt,  vol.  3,  p  334 
Plutarch  even  speaks  of  a  human  sacrifice  to  this  so 
as  late  as  the  aays  of  Tbennstodes  {Vit.,  18),  wb« 
three  Persian  prisoner.'!  were  offered  up  hy  him  to  Bn< 
chus,  at  the  intitigaiion  of  the  diviner  iiurantides.  Tli 
same  writer  elsewhere  ( Fii.  .^ni., 24)  uses  both  'ii/i^ 
Tijf  and  'Aj/)«Jiior,  in  speaking  of  Bacchus;  v^hei 
Hciske,  without  any  necessity,  proposes  'A-.piC?i( 
(from  6??vfu)  as  an  emendation  —In  celebralitif»  ih 
festival,  the  Grecian  women,  being  assembled,  sougt 
eageriy  for  Baechns.  who,  they  pretended,  had  lie 
from  t'hem  ;  hut.  finditiL'  their  labour  ineffectual,  the 
said  that  he  had  retired  to  tho  Muses  and  concise 
himself  among  them.  The  ceremony  being  thus  em 
ed,  they  regaled  themselves  with  an  entertainnen 
( Flut. ,  Sympos.  ,8,1.)  Haa  this  a  figurative  referwie 
to  the  KU.'ipensidn  of  hiim.an  sacrifices,  ami  the  Ci>!is< 
^uent  introduction  of  a  milder  form  of  worship  '  i.'ai 
tellamts,  however  {Syntaf^.  de  Fe»Hf  Gracor.,  s.  i 
Atrrirmin).  mrikm  the  festival  in  question  to  haAi  We 
a  general  symbol  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  rt 
finemcnt.  (Compare  Rolle,  Rtdurektt  turle  Otltta 
J^Mdbs,  vol.  3,  p.  251  ) 

AoftlPTA  ('AjpiTfl-fjc),  I.  a  skeptical  philosopher, Old 
known  to  have  lived  I  ti  r  than  .V.nesidemus,  the  cot 
temporary  of  Cicero,  from  whom  he  is  said  to  hav 
been  the  fifth  in  descent.  He  is  quoted  by  Diogrm 
Lacrtius,  who  probably  wrote  about  tJie  time  of  ^f.  Ai 
toninus.  The  "five  grounds  of  duubt"  (oi  -ivrr  rpi 
not),  which  are  given  by  Scxtus  Empiricus  as  a  eun 
maiy  of  the  later  skepticism,  are  ascnbed  by  Diogem 
Laertins  (9,  88)  to  Agrippa. 

1  The  first  of  these  .aruues  from  the  uncertainty  r 
the  rules  of  common  life,  and  of  the  opinions  of  philo 
ophers.  2.  The  second  from  the  **wject}o  ad  infin 
turn  ■'  all  proof  requires  some  ferther  proof,  and  so  c 
to  infinity.  3.  All  things  are  changed  as  their  rol 
tions  become  changed,  or  as  w  e  look  upon  them  in  lii 
ferent  points  of  view.  4.  The  truth  asserted  ia  mere 
an  hypothesis ;  or,  6.  Involves  a  vicious  drdo.  {Se. 
tus  Empiricus,  Pyrrhon.  Hypot.,  1,  16.) 

With  reference  to  these  rr/iTf  r/wroj,  it  need  on' 
be  remarked,  that  the  first  and  third  are  a  short  ^nni^!l 
ry  of  the  ten  original  jfrounds  of  doubt  which  were  ll 
basis  of  the  earlier  skepticism.  The  three  addition 
one«  Nhow  a  [iroi^ress  in  the  pkeptica!  system,  atul 
transition  from  the  common  objections  derived  from  tl 
ftnUrility  of  sense  and  c^biion.  to  more  abstract  and  me 
aphysira!  jrmunds  of  doubt.  Thev  •.irTi  to  mark  n  ne 
attempt  to  systematize  the  skeptieai  philosophy,  ai 
adapt  it  to  tiie  spirit  of  a  later  ape.  (RUUr^  Ouchtr.h 
dcr  Philosophic.  12,  4.) — H.  M.  Asinius,  consul  A.i 
25.  died  A  D.       <Te  dTccrdetl  from  a  family  mo' 
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I  tban  ancient^  an<1  did  not  '!iA{[iTa<«e  it  by  his 
*.'Ue-    {Tar.,  Ann  ,  I, 'H,  61.) — Hi.  Agrippo. 

A.D.  13d,  pruMd  It  an  historian  by  Eu- 
xrt J  for  his  learning  by  St.  Jerome  (de  Vm*  U- 
."li*  .  c  tlV  lived  in  the  reijgrn  of  Hadrian.  Hetnote 
iix-a^iVtw^ity-four  booka  ofthe  AlexandreanGnos- 
«n  tbe  Cioapel.    (juotatiom  are  made 
k  b>f  ISDMbtas.   (HmC  SkIm.,  4,  7  — 
•Sfc  GailMMdit  nihfi.ilherd  Patrum,  vol.  1,  p.  330  )— 
[V.  F«atefO*.  o^ite  ot  (b*!  accuseds  of  Libo,  A.D.  10, 
twntkmed  in  A.D.  19,  vt  oflrring  hi«  daugh- 
■Sia.    (rce.,  ilwt.,     30»  66.)  ~ 
T.  ?Mb^lT  dk#  sofi  ttCtbe  |ivMcdfa^^,  coomumdedthe 
prvtviasreoi  A«a  with  prix-onsulur  power,  A.D  RO,  anJ 
«v  mctlkd  frowa  tbence  by  Vespasian,  and  placed 
«M«r  MtWTi  in  A.  D  70.    He  was  shortly  afterward 
bAfd  in  battle  by  the  Sarmatians     (Tar.,  Hist.,  3, 
44— Jon-pL.  B.  Jud.,  7,  4.  I)  3  >— VI.  Herodeu  I. 
fHjtrf^  ' Kypirrteo^),  called  by  Joscphus  {Ant.  Jud., 
^  l>~^Afgyp»  the  Owt,"  w—  the  ■an  of  Ari«- 

Shorthr  hrfi>!>"  tho  <leiT!i    if  fii^      vnrhafhor  In-  raine 
IS  iLBEa^.«l*«r&  he  wai»  elucatrii  with  tbe  fiituro  ctn- 
|Hv  CUuditu,  and  Dmsua,  th«>  flon  of  THittiiM.  He 
aqsukirred  his  property  in  L'lvini^  ramptuoas  enter- 
taufofTiu  19  gratify  his  princely  frionilm,  and  in  bostow- 
ing  UfgpMw  on  the  freedrn'Mi  ofttif  pinperor,  and  be- 
mm  mim^y  inTolwed  ia  debt  that  be  wa«  compeiled 
t>  1^  Ami  nMMt,  and  betook  hmuMlf  to  o  fcftraw  ot 
tttkthi  m  T  !-un-ri      Throuqh  the  mediation  of  his 
•lit  OrpT©*.  with  his  sister  HcriMiias,  the  wife  of  He- 
niri  Aatipis.  he  was  allowed  to  t,ik<>  up  his  abode  at 
T^fri^  uid  received  the  rank  of  edile  in  that  city, 
with  k  small  T«arly  income.    But.  having  quarrelled 
Wth  his  ^r-i  h-T-n  !  iw,  hr  tloi  to  Flaccus,  the  pro- 
.  si  Sjiia.    Soon  aAerwanl  he  wa«  coonctod, 
'  ~    Ntion  orUabratlierAnrtobahu,of 
kovnt;  mfimd  a  ^>ri^>«'  from  thr  Damascenes,  who 
te  pnichue  \u*  influence  with  the  proconsul, 
eampellcd  to  fly.    Hn  was  arrested,  as 
to  nil  for  Italy,  for  a  sure  of  money 
he  owed  to  the  treasury  of  Cesar,  but  made  his 
escaw.  ir;  i  rej-V-i  Alfxaiiflrea,  where  his  wife  Hur- 
ewckd  in  oOcasmng  a  supply  of  money  from  A  lex  an - 
Ardie.iialwRh.   Ho  then  oetooil,  and  landed  at  Pu- 
!     H  -        f-ivoumhlv  rcxiciired  hv  TiheriuH,  w!i  i 
^^r.^'^i  i^iiu  With  the  e<{ucation  of  his  ^randsuii,  1 1- 
He  liso  funned  an  intimacy  with  Caius  C.'a- 
M  dqf  faieoaliimdly  ozDiooMd  a  wish 
'  niglit  aoon  aueciOM)  to  tho  Uuone,  his 
»<»rd«w.-r»'  rt-^v.rtf'il      ^u^  t"n  I'lliu m  Kutychos  toTi- 
kmi.  wk)  lofthwith  thr^w  him  into  prison.  Calig- 
ihk  so  his  aoeeowNi  (A.D.  37).  set  him  at  liberty,  and 
ZV*  him  th^  trtT-in-lucs:  of  Lvnanias  (Attilene)  and 
^^ipfm  ^Ualansa.  Trachocutis,  and  Auranitis).  He 
abo  pT««eal«d  lum  w  i:  h    „■  Iden  chain  of  equal  weight 
with  tho  ixm  one  which  he  had  worn  in  pmon.  In 
Ao  Mrsmw  year  .\grippa  took  pMweidaa  ofhio  king- 
dom, aad.  iSrrth^  Imnislitnenr  nf  Herodes  Antipa,'^.  tho 
teinrrhy  of  the  Utter  was  added  to  his  dominiotn 

ttv  of  GhH^ida,  Agrippa,  who  was  at  the 
tinw  to  Roae.  materially  assisted  I'laiidius  in  L'^nitrmsj 
pusenjiuti  of  tbe  empire.  As  a  reward  for  his  ^en\- 
ce*.  J.  i  4  aad  Svnaha  were  annexed  to  his  domin- 
whkh  wwe  now  even  more  cxtCDsiTe  than  those 
nt  He  was  also  intested  with  tho 
consalar  Jicwtv.  and  a  IiMirue  was  pu!  li  1 .-  made 
with  him  by  flaudiua  in  the  forum  .\t  hi«  rrnpiest, 
the  kingdom  off.Ttilcis  was  fioen  to  his  brother  lie- 
■tries  (A.U.  ii'i.  H  -  then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where 
W  o^red  ^>fT**«*«)s  PsA  itij--|ic!itled  in  the  treasury  of 
;>  f<«Tiple        20"jfTi  r.'iain  \>  hich  Caliinila  had  tfiv- 

«a  Ubi.    Jit*  |%s«fasB««t  was  mikl  and  gentle,  and 

die  JowB.   In  the 

dty  of  Berrf rn  hr  'ojiw  i  thritre  nnd  amphitheatre, 
istt»  sfid  porticoes.   Tbe  suspicions  of  Claudius  pre- 
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vcntrtl  him  from  finishlntrthp  imprppnnWo  fbrtificattons 
with  which  he  h^  begun  to  surround  Jerusalem.  His 
frierkdship  was  courted  by  many  of  the  ndghbourinif 
kings  and  mien.  Jt  was  piobobly  to  increase  his  pop- 
ularity wbh  diO  Jews  that  he  canaed  the  apostle  James, 
the  brother  of  John,  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  tn  l>o 
cast  into  priaoa  (A.D.  M.—AcU,  12).  It  was  not, 
however,  BMioly  by  such  acts  that  he  strove  to  win 
their  farour,  as  wo  see  fr  nii  the  way  in  which,  at  the 
rifek  of  his  own  life,  or,  at  b-ast.  of  his  liberty,  he  in- 
terceded with  Caligula  on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  when 
that  empofor  WOO  ottompting  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the 
Temple  fliJeraoolem.  T1  rie  nsnner  ofhis  death,  which 
took  place  atCesarca  in  ('  <  s  ;:in  year,  as  he  was  es- 
hihiting  games  in  honour  of  the  eoiperor,  is  related  in 
AcU,  13,  and  to  eonfimied  in  all  essential  pmnts  by 
JosephuH,  who  rppeats  Aifrippa's  words,  in  which  he 
ackuowledgod  the  justice  of  the  punishment  thus  in- 
flicted on  him.  After  lingering  five  doyit  ho  ozpind, 
in  the  fUfy-CDOitb  yoor  ofhis  ofo.  - 

By  his  wife  Oyproo  he  hod  o  otm  named  Agrippa, 
anrl  threo  daughters,  Berenice,  who  first  rnarned  her 
uncle  Herod es,  kuig  of  Chalcis,  afterward  lived  with 
her  brother  Agrippa,  and  subsequently  married  Polo- 
mo,  king  of  Cilicia  ;  she  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  (Sat., 
6,  156);  Mariamne  and  Drusilla.  who  married  I'clix, 
the  procurator  of  Judca.  (JoMcph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  1, 
M;  18,  d-8;  19,  ^.—BtU.  Jud,,  1,  88,  6^1 ;  S, 
9,  11.— iKoM  CS««*.,  60.  8.— Atjo*.,  Ifisf.  Eetdtt.^ 
2,  10.) — Vlf  Herodes  II.,  the  son  of  Agrippa  I.,  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Clauoius,  and  at 
the  time  ofhis  father's  death  was  only  seventeen  years 
old.  Claudius,  therefore,  kept  him  at  Ilome,  sad  sent 
Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator  of  the  kingdom,  which 
thus  atraiii  1hv  ;uhc  a  Koriian  province  <  )ii  the  Ii  ilj 
of  Herodes,  king  of  Chalcis  (A.D.  48),  his  little  prin- 
cipality, with  tM  fight  of  saperintendtnf  the  Templ^ 

and  ripjininliniT  the  hinh-priefit,  was  given  to  Agrippa, 
who  four  years  a  lie  rvvard. received  in  its  stead  the  te- 
trarchies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  LvKanias,  with 
the  title  of  kiiw.  in  A.D.  66,  Nero  added  the  dtioo 
of  Tiberiao  and^lWidiev  m  Galileo,  and  Jnlias,  wiA 
fourteen  villages  near  it,  in  Pcr«a.  Ajjrippa  exjieiid- 
ed  large  suras  in  bcautifyin|(  Jerusalem  and  other  cit- 
ies, especially  Berytus.  Ilur  paitiolity  for  the  latter 
rf^ndrred  him  unpopular  among  his  own  8ubje<"t.<,  and 
ih»?  capricious  manner  in  which  he  appointed  and  de- 
poRed  the  high  J  ri>  -Is.  with  some  other  acts  which 
were  diotooto^,  niAdo  bim  an  object  of  disUko  to  the 
Jews.  Boibre  the  uullneok  of  the  war  widi  the  Ro* 
mans,  Agrippa  atteitipted  in  vain  to  dis.-iuade  the  peo- 
ple from  rebeUitifT  When  the  war  was  livgun  he  si- 
ded with  the  Romans,  and  woo  wounded  at  tho  oiogo 
of  Gam-ala  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  went 
with  hiii  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where  he  was  iop 
vested  with  the  dignity  of  jirn  tor  Me  (bed  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  hu  age,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reisn 
of  Trajan.  He  was  die  hst  prince  efthohovfle  oftbe 
Herodrt.  It  was  before  this  A^ppa  that  the  apostle 
Paul  made  his  defence  (A.D.  m.—Arta,  85, 86).  He 
lived  on  lomio  of  indmacy  with  tbe  histortan  Joaophus) 
who  has  preserved  two  of  the  letters  he  received  firom 
him.  {Jostph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  6,  M ;  19,  9.  ^  2  ;  20, 
1,  ^  3, .') ;  4  -2.  7  ;  ^  1.  «  ;  H  and  11,  9,(fA—IirU  .lud., 
8.  U,  M.  13;  H»  16,  17;  4  I,  4,  1 ;  *  'i.—  Vu.,  ». 
B4.— PAor..  Cod.,  SS.y— VIII.  Monoidriio.  (Vid.  Me- 
nenius  ) — IX  Posthtimns.  a  posthumous  son  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agripp^i.  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguntus, 
was  bom  in  B.C.  12  He  was  .idopted  by  Augustus, 
together  with  Tiberius,  in  A.D.  4,  and  he  assamctl  the 
to^  virilis  in  the  following  year,  A.D.  5.  {Suet.,  Oe- 
Inv..  (Ml  —Diuti  Caxs  .  hv.  2'J.  5.').  '2'Z.)  Notwith- 
standing his  adoption,  bo  was  afterward  banished  by 
Augustas  to  tho  lohmd  of  Planosia,  on  the  eoaat  of 
CoTKiCT  •  a  distTTJure  whieh  he  incurred  on  arrount  ot  his 
savage  and  intractable  character,  but  he  was  not  guilty 
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of  any  crlnip.  Then'  he  wrsH  nuJcr  the  surveillance  | 
ofsoldicr^,  tUid  Augu»lu:>  uO(aiiii.da>>eiiuUi.;i  cuiuiUllUin, 
by  which  the  banishnient  was  le^'all)  cuDllnned  for  the 
time  of  h'lH  liie.  Tbe  propeity  of  Agiippa  «aa  uaign- 
edby  Augusttu  to  tfaetfannuyofthBunij.  Ilia  Mid 
thai  iluring  his  captivity  he  recelveJ  the  visit  of  Au- 

fu»tuii,  who  secretly  went  tu  I'luiiasia,  accompanied  by 
Wbius  MaxiniuB.  Au^fctu^  and  Agrippa,  Mth  deep- 
ly alfecled,  ehi-d  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  was  be- 
hcvod  that  Agrippa  wuuki  be  restored  to  liberty.  Dut 
the  news  of  Uiis  visit  reached  Livia,  the  mother  of  Ti-  ^ 
berius,  and  Agripf*  Mmuned  a  captive.  After  \he  ac- 
cession of  Timrnu,  in  A.D.  14,  Afp-ippa  wm  Biin<der- 

cd  by  a  eeitturion,  who  (  utereil  his  prison  and  killed 
turn,  oitvr  a  iuiig  strugKlCf  for  Agxippa  was  a  man  of 
gieat  bod  ily  strength.  W  ben  the  Centurion  aftenrud 
went  to  Tiberius  to  tjive  him  an  account  of  the  execu- 
tion, llie  emperor  denied  having  given  any  order  for  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Livia  was  the  secret  au- 
thor of  ihe  Gzime.  There  wee  «  rumour  that  Augus- 
tu  had  left  an  ofder  tar  the  axeoution  of  Agrippa,  but 
tfaia  ia positively  contradicted  by  Tacitus.  {Tac.,  A  mi., 
I,  JM.  — Dion  Cats.,  65.  32;  67,  3  — Suet.,  I.  c, 
TO.,  VSk.—  Vellti.,  2,  104,  112.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  the  name  of 
Clemens,  who  was  not  informed  of  the  murder,  landed 
on  i'lanasia  witli  the  intention  of  reistoriiig  Agrippa  to 
liberty  and  canrviug  him  off  to  the  army  in  Gerauuiy. 
When  he  heara  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  tried  to 
profit  by  his  grent  resenihlanee  to  the  murdered  cap- 
tive, and  he  gave  Itmiself  out  as  Agnpjui.  He  landed 
at  Ostia,  and  found  many  who  heUc^  eJ  lum,  or  alVect- 
cd  to  believe  him,  but  he  was  seized  und  put  to  death 
by  onler  of  Tiberius.    {Tac.,Ann.,  2.  39.  10  ) 

Till  name  of  .\jrrippa  Ca'aar  is  fouiid  uii  a  medal  of 
Corinth.  —  IX.  M.  Viptanlus,  was  bom  in  B.C.  63. 
He  wea  the  eon  of  Ltteiu8«  and  was  deaeended  finom  a 
very  ohscure  family.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  studied 
at  .Apollouia  iu  lliyria,  toi.'etjier  with  youjig  Octavius, 
afterward  Octaviaiius  and  Au^^ustua.  Alter  the  mur- 
dor  of  J.  Goaar  in  B.C.  44,  Agrippa  waa  one  of  those 
intimatti  fVienda  of  OetaTiua  who  adrised  him  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Rome.  Octavius  took  Ajnippa 
with  lutu,  and  charged  him  to  lemve  the  oath  of  fidel- 
from  several  legions  whieh  bed  dedared  in  his  £i- 
vour  Having  been  chosen  consul  in  B.C.  43,  Octa- 
viuti  gu\e  tu  liiii  Iriend  Agrippa  the  delicate  commis- 
sion of  prosecuting  C.  Cassius,  one  of  the  mtmksers 
of  J.  Cmar.  At  &e  outbreak  of  the  Penuiiuaa  war 
between  Octavius,  now  OetaTlanna,  and  L.  Antonim, 
in  B  C  11,  .\i.'ri|)|)a,  who  was  then  pretor,  command- 
t>d  |>art  of  the  lurces  of  Octavtanus,  and,  after  distin- 
guishini;  him.Hclfby  skilful  manceuvres,  besieged  L.  An- 
toniu.>i  in  I'erusia  He  toLik  the  towh  in  B.C  4(V  rtn<l 
towards  the  end  of  tUc  same  yuar  retook  tiiponluin, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  M.  Antonius.  In 
B.C.  38,  Agtqipa  obtained  £teeh  aaoceea  in  Gaul,  where 
he  qnelled  a  revolt  of  the  native  ehiefr ;  he  also  pene- 
trated iiit  t  'Ii  rtnanyas  far  as  the  eounlry  of  the  ("atti. 
and  tran&planled  the  Ubii  tothe  left  bank  of  the  lihine  ; 
whereupon  he  turned  his  arms  againat  the  revolted 
Aquitani,  whom  he  .soon  hrou^rht  to  obedience.  His 
victories,  especially  tiiose  iu  A^uitania,  contributed 
much  to  securing  the  power  of  Octavianus,  and  he 
was  recalled  by  lum  to  undertake  the  command  of  tlte 
war  agatnat  Sextua  Pompeius,  wlndi  waa  on  the  point 
of  breakinp  "ut,  D  C.  37.  Oetaviamih  ofTerefl  liim  u 
triumph,  which  Agrippa  deciineci,  but  accepted  llic 
consulship,  to  which  he  was  promoted  bjr  Ookavianna 
in  B.C  37.  Dion  Cassius  (48,  4^))  seemR  to  say  that 
he  was  consul  when  he  went  to  (Jaul,  but  the  words 
virurrvt  dl  furii  AovkIov  Vu}.'/.uv  seem  to  bo  suspi- 
cioua,  unless  they  are  to  be  inserted  a  httle  higher, 
■fkerthe  passage  ry  6'  'kypinizif  rev  Mnrrucov  ?ra/>- 
aoKtviiv  lyxtiptfsa^,  which  refer  to  an  event  that  took 
place  during  the  consulship  of  Agrippa.    For,  iuuTMw 


I  diately  after  his  proniotion  to  this  dignity,  he  was  cl 
gid  by  (Jcldvi,iij,uit  Willi  the  cunelructiun  ol  a  Il( 

which  was  the  mora  aceeaHij,  ta  Sestua  Pompcy  ^ 

master  of  the  aca. 
Agrippa,  in  whom  tboug^Ua  and  deeds  were  ne 

separated  {Vellci.,  2,  79),  exeeuted  this  order  vn 
prompt  energy.  The  Lucrino  Lake,  near  Baia:,  v 
transformed  by  liim  into  a  aafe  harbour,  wiiaeb  he  c 
ed  the  JuUan  port  in  honour  of  Oelavlanus,  and  w  h 
he  cxerciMsd  his  sailors  and  mariners  till  ihey  wrrc  ix 
I  to  eneounler  tlie  experienced  sailors  of  Ponipey. 
B.C.  36,  Agrippa  deliBated  Sextua  Pompey  itrat 
Mylc,  aiid  afk^ward  at  Nauloehus  on  Ihe  coaat  of 
cily,  and  the  btl<'r  of  these  victories  broke  the  na 
supremacy  of  i'uiupcy.  He  fet:«:ived,  iu  cuuke4Ufr) 
die  honour  of  a  naval  crown,  which  was  first  cuiifor 
ujpon  liiin  ;  though,  according  to  other  authoritir^, 
\  arro  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  from  Poiupcy 
Great.  O'dlcu,  2,  81.  — //i».,  Eptt.,  129.  —  iJ 
Ca$$^  4V.  U.— Pint.,  H.  A.,  16»  19.  a.  A.—  Vv 
8.  684.) 

In  B  C  35.  Agrippa  had  the  command  of  the  wai 
lUyriit,  and  uUerwurd  served  under  OctavtUiUi»,  vvl 
the  latter  bad  proceeded  to  that  eountrv.    On  hi** 
turn,  he  voluntarily  accepted  the  edilcship  in  HXl. 
although  he  had  been  consul,  and  expended  itiittict 
sums  ut" money  upon  great  |>ublic  works.    He  rt  hto 
the  AppiaU)  Marcian,  and  Anicnian  aqueducta,  o 
Btraetea  a  new  one,  fifteen  milea  in  lengtli,  fiom 
Topula  to  Rome,  to  which  he  j^ave  thi'  naine  of 
Julian,  in  honour  ol  Octavianus.  aud  bad  an  iiuiUD 
number  of  smaller  water-work.>!  made,  to  distribute 
water  within  the  town.    He  also  had  the  large  clot 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus  entirely  cleansed.    Hta  varii 
works  vv<Te  ailorned  vvitli  statue  s  by  the  first  .irtittls 
Rome.    These  splendid  buildm^s  he  augn>ented 
B.C.  27,  during  his  third  consulship,  by  aeveial  othe 

and  ainonji  tliese  was  the  Pantheon,  on  wlu<  li  V.<-  • 
read  the  inseri|<lion,  "  Agrippa  L.  1"'  t  'oK.  'J  c 
urn  feed  ■  Caw.,  49,  43 ;  63,  27.~]*hn.. 

iV.,  36,  15,  s.  24,  ^ 'd.— Strata  6,  p,  236.— 
Dc  Atfuttd.,  9.) 

\\  hen  the  war  broke  out  between  Octavianus  e 
M.  Antonius,  Agrippa  was  ajHioiuted  coiumajidi-r- 
chief  of  Ao  fle^  B.C  88.  He  took  Methone  in  I 
PeloponncFus,  Leucas,  Patrc,  and  Corinth ;  an<l  in  ( 
battle  of  Aetium  (B.C.  31),  where  he  commaodeUr  \ 
victory  was  mainiy  owin^  to  his  skiU.  On  bis  rcture 
Rome  in  B.C.  30,  Uctavianua,  now  Augnatna,  rcw« 
•dhim  with  a  **  vexUhm  cferulettm,**  or  aea^<iccn  fl 
III  1!  28,  .\sjrippa  bceanie  consul  for  the  s«'«m 
tiiuc  \^  itb  Augustus,  and  about  this  time  married  M 
cclla,  tho  niece  of  Augustus,  and  tlie  daughter  of 
siwter  Oeiavia.  His  former  w  if*',  Pomp*"'';!?! ,  '!te  ihiUj 
ter  of  T.  Pumponius  Atticus,  was  citJicr  dt;yd  or 
vorced.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  27,  he  was  Mg 
consul  the  third  time  wiUi  Augustus. 

In  B.C.  25,  Agrippa  accompanied  Augtiatns  to 
war  against  the  Cantahrians.  About  tnis  liiiir  ji 
ousy  aruse  between  him  and  his  hfother^in-law,  .\1 
cellus,  the  nephew  of  Aoguatua,  and  who  aeemed  t« 
de.Htincdas  hu  successor.  Augustus,  anxion<i  to  f 
vent  diflcrences  that  might  have  h^wl  serious  con 
quoicee  for  him,  sent  Agrippa  as  proconsul  to  !Sn 
Agdffth  of  coune,  left  Home,  bat  he  stopped  at  Al 
ilene  in  the  iaiand  of  Leaboa,  leaving  the  govemA* 
of  Syria  to  his  legate.  Tlje  apprehensions  of  Auj; 
tus  were  removed  by  the  deatli  of  Maroeilus  in  D 
83,  and  Agrippa  immediately  returned  to  Rome,  -xvh 
he  was  the  more  anxiously  expected,  as  troubles  I 
broken  out  during  the  election  of  the  consuls  in  B 
21.  Augustus  leaolvcd  to  receive  bis  faithful  fri< 
into  hia  own  limilji  and,  accordingly,  induced  hiio 
divorce  hie  wife  Maicella,  and  many  JuUe*  the  wid 
of  MarcelluK  and  the  daughleraif  AilglUlna  Iqf  hi*  th 
-^ife.  Sciibonia  (B.C.  31). 
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In  B  C  19,  Agiipp*  went  into  Ciu]     He  pacifii  < 
avfraJiat  nattres,  and  construct eti  tuur  gnst  pub- 
kriMrf*  tnl  1  apleodid  aqueduct  at  Neniausus  (Ni- 
v<     From  thmce  he  proceeded  to  Spain,  and  nib- 
^med  tb*  CuOafaciana  after  a  abort  but  bloody  and  ob- 
«tES^  snvggic  :  but.  in  arcordaiicc  with  his  uuual 

wwihiiT  aiwowiKied  his  vi^rica  in  pom- 
ttithi  mwtttt ,  aor  dM  h«  ■eeept  a  » trwmph 

•hiirh  An^artu*  nffV'm!  h'nn     In  B  C.  18,  be  waa  m- 
*e«c^        tiic  tnbuniciaii  p«>wer  tor  five  years  tosetii- 
cr  mt£i  AafBu^Si ;  and  in  the  following  year  (B.C. 
ITk  tiis  tan»  aoM,  Caius  aad  Lodaa,  were  adopted  by 
Acpiatof    At  the  dose  of  the  year,  he  accepted  an 
tnviuitticn  -  iHiTod  t)ic  tirrat,  and  went  to  .Irnisalorii 
.  the  lailitaiy  colony  of  Beo'tus  (Bejrout) ; 
lb  fimM^i,  in  B.G.  IS,  to  the  Pontiia  Eioi- 
djhi  L-^mpcilt'd  the  BoKporani  to  accept  Potemo 
fm  ihair  Lmg,  and  to  reMorc  the  Roman  eagles  which 
kaA       taken  by  Mithratiato:   On  his  ntom  he  stay- 
'  CM  m  ioab*  wiMie  he  gnatod  ptnikgvs  to 
m  anm  wm  ploded  by  Hcffod  {Je»epk., 
j<-  :.    J^S .  Id.  2).  and  thru  pr(>cecdf'd  to  Rome, 
mhm  be  arrmd  in  B.C.  13.    After  his  tribuuician 
MMff  hdi  Mm  ptatoHged  for  five  years,  he  went  to 
nrar^n     rrstore  tranquillity  to  that  pro\ince  He 
rrt«rr.«il  m  li  C.  12.  after  bavingbccn  succc^ful  aii 
oaiuL  aad  retired  to  Campania.    There  he  died  unox- 
.« the  iMittth  of  March,  B.C.  lS,ia  kiaMat 


1  I       ii.iu^litf rs,  .fuli:i,  married  to  L...^milius  PauUua, 


m  ite*    uj-Hilt-um  of  .XutjustoiiWllO 
eed  a  iuiyeni  oratioa  over  it. 

E^oo  Casate  tafla  us  (.o2.  1,  6ic  ).  that  in  the  year 
B  C  29  .KnffuXoM  aaacmhled  his  fiiemlii  and  counsel- 
bn^  Afnppa  and  MsM^naa,  demanding  their  opinion 
«^'■the:  It  would  In-  adviuablc  for  him  to  usurp 
'  pawact  or  to  restore  to  the  nation  ha  foi^ 
warwyiiinB  imeiimwil.  Tine  ia  cetw^kiwted  by 
Surtoosno  'f^  :nr  .  ^J*),  who  says  that  ,\u2U8tuf5  tw  ice 
ddihrnK^si  <i!^^  tiut  subject.    The  speediei  which 
I  i|ipi  ud  Mtcenas  delivered  on  this  occasion  are 
by  IJtaa  Curbs  :  but  the  artificial  character  of 
fBslcM  tbrm  Bospicious.    However,  it  does  not 
'ieJr.  frne.  the  i:«  neral  ch.irnrter  of  Dion  CaH- 
I  as  aa  btftorian.  that  these  speeches  are  invented  by 
a;  tmi  it  is  noi  iroprebabia,  and  aoek  a  supposition 
I*  eotirrly  the  chararter  of  Atir^istnn.  tti;it  t.liosp 
wrte          pronuuncc^t  tfiough  preconcerted 
AnflT!-4us  and  bis  counsellors  to  make  the 
believe  that  the  &te  of  the  Republic 
of  dbeuflsion,  and  that  Auimstus 
wc-2'  1  :  t  isj^umr  nioiianhical  {Hiwer  till  he  liad  iiecn 
coavmccii  that  it  was  necessary  Sat  the  welfare  of  the 
aaatm.    Braides,  Acrrippa,  who,  aeeovrfmg  to  Dioa 
Caerii.s.  .u]\iMd  Aueti'tus  to  re-tr  rr  ?hf  P.'^yniblic, 
w»s  ^  siaa  wbc'se  poliUcal  opiiuorus  had  evidently  a 
oooaicbncal  tcndeucv. 

>  ear  of  the  most  diattnainahed  aadina> 
t~*Maftheafe  of  AufTustuB.  He  must  be  eovi- 
♦  •■Icrx  M  K-hi^f  support  ot  iho  ri.sii.-  ii:  iian  hical  con- 
diXuti^  mm!  v^iMitl  Afinppa  Augustus  could  scarce- 
ly bava  nacceeded  in  making  himself  the  abaahrta  naa- 
taaofthe  RonuB  Emf-ire  Dion  Cassius  {M.  2<>  A  r  V 
Trflruu  Paterculus  (a,  7y),  Seneca  (Ep.,  Qi),  aiid 
H  .r^  «  ((M,  I,  •)  apMk  Willi  eqml  ateiraliBtt  of  Ua 

iPfcy  awiagly  lefera  to  the  **  Oonmientarii*'  of 
A^ppa  aa  ta  aotb<  rity  (F.Um  hus.  :1.  4.  T),  0.  conip 
3,  3).  which  Bay  tndicaiv  ottrtiun  utBciai  lists  drawn 
■p  by  hsn  in  thr  measurement  of  the  Roman  world 
«dar  AagwiM  (pii  iOdiieaa),  in  wUdi  iM  haie 
tikefi  part- 

A^Tif.pa  ]ff\.  v^ml  Children.  By  hi.i  first  wife, 
foamoaia^lie  had  rfmiar  who  was  married  toTibe> 
■to  t^w,  cba  aiMHar  af  Aufrustus.   By  hia  aae- 

-H  w-ifr.  \fircf'lh.  hr  L^il  several  childrni,  v.  ho  are 
mentioaed .  and  iiy  bia  third  wUe,  Julia,  he  had 


and  Agrippma,  woxntd  to  Germanicus,  and  three  eonsk 
Caius  (rut.  Cssar,  C),  Lucius  {nd.  Cvsar,  L  ).  ana 
AoBlPPA  PosTCMUS.  {Dton  Com.,  lib.  4r>-;>4 — Liv., 
Eptt.,  117-126.  —  Appan,  BeU.  Ctv.,  lib.  ^.  —  ^uit., 
Uctav. — Fratidxcii,  M.  Vtptantua  Agnppa,  cine  hiato- 
ntchc  ViUertnthuMg.  itdtr  4eufn  LtUn  und  Wirken, 
Altona,  1886.)  llMfa  are  M?eral  medala  of  Agrip- 
pa,  on  one  of  which  he  is  represented  with  a  naval 
crown  ,  on  the  reverse  ia  ^^cptune  indicating  liis  suc- 
cess by  sea. 

AoRjrrlNA,  I.  the  youngest  daughter  of  M.Vipea- 
nius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
^va^>  horn  some  lime  before  B.C.  1'.^.  Slie  married 
Cvsar  Gcmuuiicus,  the  eon  of  Drusus  Nero  Germaui- 
cus,  by  whoaa  aha  had  nine  children.  Agrippiua  waa 
pil'ted  with  preat  powers  of  mind,  a  noWe  cluractor, 
and  ail  the  uiorai  and  ph^tiical  i^uaUiititi  thai  constituted 
the  model  of  a  Roman  matron  :  her  love  for  bar  htok 
band  was  ajooaM  and  laatiyDf,  her  diastity  was  spot- 
less, her  fatility  waa  a  virCoa  in  die  eyes  of  the  Ro- 
njans,  and  her  attachment  to  her  children  was  an  emi- 
nent feature  of  her  character.  She  yielded  to  one  dan* 
{|erous  passion,  ambition.  Augustus  showed  her  pai^ 
ticular  attention  and  nlindiment.   {Sucton.,  Caltg.,  8.) 

At  the  death  of  AugU6tui>  m  A.D.  14,  »he  was  on 
the  Lower  Rhine  with  Germanicus,  who  oonunamled 
the  legiana  thaie.  Her  husband  waa  the  idol  of  the 
army,  and  the  Hpona  en  the  Rhine,  diaeatiafied  with 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  manifested  their  intention 
of  proclaiming  Germanicus  master  of  the  state.  Ti- 
benus  hated  and  dreaded  Germanieiis,  and  he  ahowad 
as  much  antipathy  toAgrippina  as  he  had  love  to  her 
elder  sifter,  liis  first  wile.  In  thie  perilous  isituation, 
Germanicus  and  Agrippina  saved  themselves  by  their 
prompt  cne^ ;  be  foaUad  the  outbieak,and  p«ii»ued 
the  war  agaanat  the  Uarauuia.  In  the  entuinf  year  lua 
lieutenant,  Cacina,  after  havinir  nude  an  invasion  into 
CIcrmany,  returned  to  the  Kliiuc.  Tlie  campaign  was 
not  ini;iorious  for  the  Kuniaus,  but  they  were  wom 
out  by  hardahiaa,  and,  perhaps,  harassed  on  their  mardt 
by  some  bands  of  Giennans.  Thus  the  rumour  was 
spread  that  the  main  body  of  the  Gennans  w  as  ap- 
proaching to  invade  Gaul.  Germanicus  was  absent, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  dartny  the  bridge  over  the 
llhine  (Compare  Strah.,  4.  p.  194.)  If  this  had 
bcfui  done,  tiie  retreat  of  Cccma's  anny  would  have 
been  cut  off,  but  it  was  saved  bj  tha  Cm  opposition 
of  Agrippina  to  such  a  oowanllj  nMBsuro.  hen  the 
troops  approached,  riie  Waat  to  the  bridge,  acting  aa  a 
general,  and  receiving  the  soldiers  as  they  crossed  it ; 
the  wotinded  among  them  were  presented  by  her  with 
elothaa.  and  they  received  Irom  her  own  hands  every* 
thin^  necessaiT,'  f  t  fhf  eurr  d!  their  wounds.  (Tac, 
Ana.t  I,  69.)  Ciermanu  us  havmu  been  recalled  by 
Tiberius,  she  accompanied  lier  husband  to  Asia  (A.D. 
17),  and  alkar  hia  death,  or,  zathai,  imirdar  (mi.  Ger- 
manieiis), she  letttmed  to  Italy.  She  stayed 
days  at  the  island  of  Corcyra  to  recover  from  her(_ 
and  then  landed  at  Brvindi«iuii),  accompanied  Irjr  two 
of  her  children,  and  holding  in  her  arms  the  um  with 
the  ashcH  of  her  huslwnd  At  the  news  ofherurival, 
the  port,  the  waib,  and  even  the  roofs  of  the  houafla 
were  occupied  by  crowds  of  people  who  were  anxious 
to  lea  and  aaloto  her.  She  waa  sotomnlT  leoeivcd  by 
the  cAeeia  of  two  prtorian  eohotta,  whidi  Tiberiua 
had  sent  to  Brundisium  fortlir  |iiiri '  of  accompany- 
ing her  to  Rome  ;  the  um  contaiiung  the  afeLcs  of  Ger- 
manicus was  borne  by  tribunes  and  centurions,  and  the 
funeral  procession  was  received  on  its  march  by  the 
magL»trateM  of  Calabria.  Apulia,  and  Campania  ;  by 
I)fuaus,the  son  of  Tiberiu«  ;  Claudius,  the  brother  of 
Germanietia ;  by  the  other  children  of  Germanicus  i 
and,  at  last,  in  tha  w^bMM  of  IUne»l7  the  eonMila» 
the  Rcnale,  and  aNwAl  af  tiw  RoiMa  paOple.  (TlM.* 
Ana.,  3, 1,  dca) 
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During  somfi  years  Tiberius  cll8jTui<;<^ !  his-  hntred  of 
Agrippina,  but  nhe  soon  became  exposed  lo  secret  ac- 
cusations and  tntrigues.  She  asked  the  emperor'a  per- 
nussion  to  chooae  another  husband,  but  Tiberius  nei- 
thcr  refused  nor  consented  to  the  proposition.  Seja* 
nu8,  who  exercised  an  unbounded  influence  over  Ti- 
berius, then  a  prey  to  mental  disoidein,  pemiaded 
Agrippina  that  taa  empBior  intMid«d  to  poison  her. 
Ahirin(>d  at  such  a  DBjport,  she  refused  to  eat  an  apple 
which  the  emperor  offered  her  from  his  table,  and  Ti- 
bernii)in  hie  tiinif  complained  of  Agrippina  regarding 
him  a>  a  poisoner.  According  to  Suetonius,  all  this 
was  an  inmgue  preconcerted  between  Ae  emperor  and 
Sejanus,  who.  as  it  srcnis,  had  formed  the  plan  of  lead- 
ing Agrippina  into  false  steps.  Tiberius  was  extreme- 
ly mMptetous  of  Agrippina,  and  showed  his  hostile  feel- 
'm2^  by  allusive  words  or  neglectful  silence.  There 
were  no  evideuces  of  ambitious  plans  fomicd  by  Agrip- 
pina, but  the  rumoor  having  been  spread  that  she  would 
Ay  to  the  army,  he  baniahed  her  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
dataria  (A.D.  SO),  where  her  nether,  Julia,  had  died 
in  exile.  Her  sons,  Nero  and  Drusus.  were  likewise 
banished,  and  both  died  an  unnatural  death  She  liv- 
ed three  yean  on  that  barren  island  .  at  last  she  refu- 
sed to  take  any  food,  and  died,  most  probably,  by  vol- 
unlar)'  starv  ation.  Her  death  look  place  precisely  two 
years  afler,  and  on  the  same  date,  as  the  murder  of  Se- 
janue,  that  is,  in  A.D.  83.  Tadtua  and  Suetmiioa  teU 
tie  that  Tiberine  boasted  that  he  had  not  ettaagled  her. 
(Surron  .  ri!>  .  53  — Tflc,  Ann.,  fi.  2.5  )  The  ashes 
of  .Vgrippitia,  and  those  of  her  son  Nero,  were  after- 
ward brought  to  Rome  by  order  of  her  son,  the  Em- 
peror Caligula,  who  struck  various  medals  in  honour 
of  his  mother.  In  one  of  these  the  head  of  Caligula 
is  till  one  side,  and  that  of  his  mother  on  the  otlior. 
The  words  on  each  side  are  respectively,  c.  cmbxr. 
Ava.  oca.  p.m.  r%.  wr.,  and  AoaimirA.  utr.  o.  em*. 
Avo.  oKRM.  (Tac,  Ann.,  \-C> — Stieton.,  Octav.,  64; 
Tih  ,  I.  c. ;  Cali^.,  I.  c.  —  Dion  Cast.,  57,  5,  6  ;  58, 
82.) — II.  The  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina 
the  elder,  daughter  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  She  was 
bom  between  A.D.  18  and  17,  at  the  Oppidum  Ubio- 
rum,  afterward  called,  in  honour  of  hcr.Colonia  Acrij)- 

Inna,  now  Cologne,  and  then  the  headfiuurters  of  the 
egions  commanded  by  her  (sther.  In  A.D.  98,  die 
married  Cn  Domitius  Ahenoharbus.  a  man  not  unlike 
her,  and  whom  lihe  lost  in  A.D.  4U.  After  his  death 
ehe  married  Crispus  PaniwHW,  who  died  aome  yean 
afterward ;  and  she  wa«  acoiaed  of  having  poisoned 
him,  either  fer  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  great  for- 
tune, or  for  (;ome  secret  motive  of  much  hi ijjher  impor- 
tance. She  was  already  known  for  her  scaindaloas 
conduct,  for  her  most  perfldiona  mtrigues,  and  for  an 
unbounded  ambition.  She  was  accuse  !  r  f  !i  n  ving  com- 
mitted incest  with  her  own  brother,  the  ii^mperor  Ca- 
ins Caligula,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  lianngdieoover- 
ed  that  she  had  lived  in  an  adalterous  inteveouree  with 
M.  jGmtlttie  Leptdne,  the  hnaband  of  her  sister  Draril- 
Ia,baii:  '.  "1  ].i  r  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  which  was  sit- 
uated in  tlio  ^>mu8  Syrticus  .Major,  on  the  coast  of  lib- 
ya.  Her  sister  Drusilla  was  likevyiee  beaiehed  to  Pon> 
tia,  and  it  seems  that  their  exile,  was  connect  el  '.vith 
the  punishment  of  Lepidus,  who  was  put  to  dt  aih  lor 
haviuir  conspired  agajlwt  tlw  emperor.  Previously  to 
her  exile,  Agrippina  was  compelled  by  her  brother  to 
carry  to  Rome  the  aahee  of  Lepidus.  This  happened 
in  A  n  39.  Agrippina  and  her  sister  were  released 
in  A.D.  41,  b^  their  uncle,  Claudius,  immedtately  af- 
ter iUe  aeeeeaion,  although  his  wife,  Measalinat  waa  the 
mortal  enemy  of  .Agrippina.  Mesfialina  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Claudiu»  in  A.D.  48  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  A.D.  49,  Agrippina  succeeded  in  marry- 
ing the  emperor.  Ctaudine  was  her  uncle,  but  her  mar- 
liage  was  legalited  by  a  eenalns  consnttum.  by  which 
the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  bm'hi  r",  <!  i  i-]itrr  was 
declared  v^id ;  tliis  senatus  consultuui  was  afterwanl 
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abrogated  hy  the  Emperors  Constantino  and  Constan 
In  this  intrigue  Agrippina  displayed  the  qualities  oft 
accomplish«l  courtesan,  and  such  was  the  inflneni 
of  her  charms  and  superior  talents  over  tbe  old  empe 
or.  that,  in  prejudice  of  bin  own  son,  Britannieus.  I 
adopted  Domitiuft.  the  r.  ii  (f  .Vgrippina  by  her  fir 
husband, Cn.DomitiusAJienubarbus (A.D.  51).  Agri, 
pina  was  assisted  hi  her  iet^et  plans  by  Pallas,  the  pe 
fidious  confidant  of  Claudius.  By  her  intrigues.  '. 
Junius  Silanus,  the  husband  of  Octavia,  the  <kughi 
of  Olandiue,  was  put  to  death,  and  in  A.D.  53  Oct 
via  was  married  to  yonng  Nero.  XjoUia  Faullina,  on> 
the  rival  of  Agrippma  for  the  hand  ofthe emperor,  w. 
accused  of  high  trc  n  m  !  <  u  !i  nnied  to  death,  b 
she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Douiitta  Lcpida,  U 
sisler  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahendbevbos,  met  with  a  sin 
lar  fate  .After  having  thus  removed  those  whose  ; 
valiihip  she  dreaded,  or  whube  virtues  she  envied,  Agri 
ptna  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  husband,  and  to  gove 
the  empin  thioagh  her  ascendeuqr  over  her  son  Nei 
his  sueeewor.  A  vague  rumour  of  this  reaeihed  tf 
emperor :  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  he  forgot  prudt  lu 
and  talked  about  punishing  his  aiubiliuuii  wifti.  Ha 
ing  no  time  to  lose,  Agrippma,  assisted  by  Locusta  ai 
Xenophon,  a  Greek  i>fiysicia!i.  poi.soncd  the  old  cinf)( 
or,  in  .'V  D.  54.  at  Sinuessa,  a  watering-place  lu  win 
he  had  retired  for  the  .sake  of  his  health.  Nero  was  pi 
claimed  emperor,  and  presented  to  the  troops  by  B\ 
rus,whom  Agrippina  had  appointed  prsfectus  prator 
Xarci.«;  tin  rich  freedman  of  Claiiilln-  M  Irni 
SilaiiUi3,prt>consul  of  .Asia,  the  brother  of  Lucivis  Juai 
Silanus,  and  a  great-grand«on  of  Augtistus,  lost  th* 
lives  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  who  would  ha 
augmented  the  number  of  her  victims  but  for  the  c 
position  of  llurrus  and  Seneca,  recalled  by  Agrippi 

from  his  exile  to  conduct  tbe  education  of  .N« 
Meanwh9e  the  young emperorlook  sane  etepe  to  sha 

off  the  insupportable  ascendency  of  hisj  mother  T 
jealousy  of  Agrippina  rose  firom  her  sun's  pajMtun  1 
Acte,  and,  after  her,  for  Peppaea  Sabina,  the  wife 
M.  Salvius  Otho.  To  reconquer  his  affection,  Agr 
pina  employed,  but  in  vain,  most  daring  and  motti 
volting  means.  She  threatened  to  oppose  Britannic 
as  a  rival  to  the  em(>eior ;  but  Britannictis  was  p 
•oned  by  Nero;  and  she  even  solicited  her  son  to 
incestaouB  intercourse  At  last  her  death  was  rc»o 
ed  upon  by  Nero,  who  wished  to  repudiate  Octu 
and  many  PcmjMBa,  Imt  whose  plan  was  thwarted 
his  mi^er.  Thus  petty  feminine  intiigoas  beca 
the  cause  of  Agrippina's  ruin.  Nero  invited  her.  i 
der  the  pretext  of  a  reconciliation,  to  visit  him  at  Ha 
on  the  coast  of  Campania.  She  went  thither  by  « 
In  their  conversation  hsrpoerisy  was  displayed  on  b 
sides.  She  left  Baiie  by  the  same  way  ;  but  tht-  \ 
sel  was  so  contrived  that  it  was  to  break  to  pie 
when  out  at  sea.  It  only  pertly  broke,  and  Agnj>p 
saved  herself  by  swimming  to  the  shore  ;  her  atte 
ant,  Acerronia,  was  killed.  Agrippina  fled  to  her  > 
near  the  Lucrinc  Lake,  and  infonii'  1  In  r  son  «>f 
happy  escape.  Now  Nero  charged  liurrus  to  mui 
his  modier ;  hut  Borne  declining  it,  Anieetus, 
commander  ofthe  fleet,  who  had  invent  r!  tlu*  str. 
:  gem  ofthe  ship,  was  compelled  by  Nero  and  iiurru 
undertake  the  task.  Aiuoetas  went  to  her  villa  v 
a  chosen  band,  and  his  men  surprised  her  in  her  k 
room.  "  Ventrem  feri,"  she  cried  out,  after  she  • 
but  slightly  wounded,  and  i rum  ill  i-.i  ly  afierwanl 
pirod  under  tlie  blows  of  a  centurion  (A.D.  60).  ^  T 
Ann.,  14, 8.)  It  was  told  that  Nero  went  to  the  ^ 
and  that  he  admired  the  beauty  ofthe  dead  body  ot 
mother:  tliis  believed  hy  some, doubted  by  otl 
(14,  9).  Agrippina  leA  commentaries  conoenun^ 
history  and  that  of  bee  iamily,  which  Tacitus  const 
ed,  according  to  Ue  own  etatement.  (/&.,  4, 
Compan  Plm^  MuL  iVol.,  7,  6,  e.  8 }  £toicA«a« 
6ut.) 
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it  medatt  of  Acrrippina,  wliidi  arc 
di5ria;^isbable  from  th.  v,,  of  lu  r  mother  by  the  title  of 
Ai.T-'-«t4-  which  those  ol  her  uiother  never  have.  On 
fear  of  her  medals  she  u  represented  with  her  hua* 
buid  Ciaadias,  in  others  with  her  son  Nero.  (Tac., 
in-,  lib  IS.  13,  14.— Dum  Cass  ,  lib.  5»-61.— Su- 
i    >.  C'.izud  .  43.  44;  Xero,  .•).  6  )— HI.  Vipsania, 
daughter  of  M.  Vipaaniua  Agripjw  and  Pomponia,  the 
^ogtiter  of  T  Pomponhia  Atttcua,  his  first  wife.  She 
wxs  iiiirrieJ  to  Tibi-rius,  aftoTO'ard  emjMjror,  by  whom 
■be  h:L  i  Dru^u:!>     Tibcnus  was  much  attached  to  her, 
aid  »<.tb  great  reluctance  divorced  her  when  com- 
■aodsil  \j  Aoguatos,  that  he  might  many  Julia,  the 
dauffater  «f  tke  mmpem.    She  now  manrad  A^iias 
Gallas.  the  son  of  the  ccifbritod  .X.siniu!!  PoIIi    m  ! 
bore  him  aererzl  children.    'I'his  jjavo  ri»e  to  a  feeling 
of  hat  ml  in  the  breast  of  Tiberius  against  Asinius, 
which  uitimately  proved  his  ruin.    (Vtd.  Asinius  TI  ; 
Th^  children  of  A^ippiua  by  Asinius  were,  C.  Asinius 
Sa/oninus,  Asinius  Gallus,  Asinius  Pollio,  consul 
A  L'.U.  776.  Asinius  Agrippa,  conaal  A.U.G.  778,  and 
Amhw  Cehr.    Agrippina  di«d  A.U.G.  778,  and,  ao- 
confin^  to  TaeitQS  ( Aicn.,  3,  19),  sho  wis  the  only  one 
of  all  the  children  of  .Acrippathat  died  a  natural  death. 
(T*«r  .  Amx  ,  1,  12.  3,  19  ;  3,  75;  4,  1.  'M  —Su€' 
tm..  T.A.,  ch  7  — Id  ,  Claud.,  ch  13  )  — IV.  Coto- 
ira.  also  called  Colonia  Agrtpptnensts  (Tac,  Htat., 
I.  57;  t.  55).  nni\  on  in.srrijitions  CiUtniia  Ciuuiiid 
AmgTtsu  AgTtpjnncnstum^  or  simply  Agnppina  {^Atam. 
Mare,  15,8.  U),  orvhiany  the  chief  town  of  the  Ubti, 
and  called  Oppidum  Ubiorum     These  arc  mentioned 
in-  C«<Mi?  u  a  German  nation,  dweliinfir  on  the  right 
ri^vi  ■  f  tin?  Rhine,  who  were  afterward  transferred  to 
the  Wft,  or  Gallic  aide,  bj  Aglippe.    At  this  town 
A^r<^ipiQ&.  daufhter  of  Oermanieas,  was  bom ;  and, 
wn«n  she  hill  attained  to  the  dignily  uf  empress  by 
Buuriag*  with  Gtaudius,  she  sent  hither  a  military  col- 
ony. A  C  W,  and  caused  the  place  to  be  named  aflor 
herself    It  aoon  became  large  and  wealthy,  and  was 
•domed  with  a  temple  of  Mars.    Thti  inhabitants  re- 
ceived ite  r.jj  /M^rsm.    It  answers  to  the  motiem 
Koln  ox  Ca^rac  (Tmc.,  Ann.,  1,  96  i  13.  S7.  —  Id,, 
Hui,,  4»  m;  1. 57;  4.  55  — Aon  Cmsw*,  4S,  49.) 

AaKiPfr^Trs.  Hishop  of  Carthage,  of  venerable  mera- 
OTT,  but  known  iai  being  the  first  to  m^tain  the  neces- 
of  rehaptizing  all  heniies.   ( Vtncenl.  Linn.,  Com- 
wumU^  1, 9.)  St  Cyprian  regarded  this  opinion  as  the 
cauoLtiiMi  9f  an  error  {Si-  Auffusttn.,  De  Bajttismo,  2, 
7,  vol  9.  p  10-2,  ed  /Jrrinvf  .).  and  St  .\ugustme  seems 
to  imply  he  defended  his  error  in  writing.  (Bptst.,  93, 
c  10 )    He  held  the  eoancil  of  seventy  bishops  at 
Ci-thije.  .ihoTit  A.D.  200  (Vufa   A.D.  21.5,  Mans. 
A.I>  ^1 4  >.  on  the  subject  of  iiaptinin     Though  he  er- 
red in  a  matter  yet  undefined  by  the  Church,  St.  Au- 
fBMaie  MtioeeUmt  neither  he  nor  St.  Cyprian  thought 
«f  ee^efatiBf  fran  tfke  Chnrdi.   {De  Bepttmo,  3,  2, 
in:*  ) — II  Paconius.  whose  father  was  put  to  death 
t>j  TiLenutf  on  a  charge  of  treason.    (Suet.,  Ttb.,  61.) 
Azripptnus  wa«  accused  at  the  same  time  as  Thrasea, 
A-u  67,  and  was  banished  from  Italy     (Toe  ,  Ann., 
IC,  ^  29,  33.)    He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  is 
■poken  of  with  praise  by  E^teletM       Ataft.,  8€m., 
7).  and  Amu  (1,  I). 

A»m*Ck7puK)y  T-  «  eon  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte, 
and  brother  of  CEnn  ;-  king  of  C.ilydon,  in  .ttolia, 
AJcathous.  Heta&,  I>»ucopeus,  and  .Sterope  He  wm 
feih^r  of  ax  sons,  of  whom  Thersites  w.oa  one.  These 
aewn  of  Aflias  deprived  CEneus  of  his  kingdom,  and 
fB*«  it  to  dinr  fuher ;  but  all  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  Th>TR-,tF5.  were  slain  bv  Diomcdcs.  the 
grandson  of  CEneos.  {AfoUod^t  1, 7,  ^  10, 8 ;  ^  5,  &c.) 
Apolfod<mH  placet  tfame  «vente  befbie  the  expedition 
of  the  Greeks  a|;ainit  Troy,  while  Hy(/inu.s  {Fab.,  175: 
esoxpare  S42,  and  AnUmin.  lab.,  37)  states  that  Diotne- 
when  he  heanL  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  of  the  ji.i^  ' 
of  hiegiMdftii>er(E—iie,lMirtened  hack  andj 


expelled  Agriuc,t«lio  tiien  put  «n  end  to  lib  own  Kfe  ; 

according  to  others,  A|y;riu«  and  his  sons  were  Kiain  by 
Diomedes.  (Compare  l*aman.,  2,  25,  ^  2. — Or.,  Ht- 
roid,  9, 153.)  In  the  mythic  history  of  the  Greeki  we 
find  several  Agrii,  and  in  almost  all  the  allusion  appears 
to  be  a  symbolical  one.  Thus,  for  ex  ample,  in  the  case 
of  the  one  first  mentioned.  Agrius  is  the  "  Wild  Man," 
the  ''Man  of  the  fields*"  while  CEnene,  ea  the  other 
head,  ie  the  «*  Wine-maa,*'  the  **  eviltvator  of  the  vine.** 
(Compare  Creitzrr,  Symboltk,  vol  4.  p  3T2  — Api>{- 
lodor.,  1,  8,  ^.  —  ArUim.  Lib.,  Fab.,  37.—  Verkeyi.  ad 
Anton.  Lib .  Fab.,  21,  p.  136.)  In  Ae  case  of  the 
lather  of  Thersites.  the  name  Agrats  may  be  intended 
as  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  rude  and  lawless  manners 
of  the  son — II.  According  to  MesKxi  {'iheos  .  1013), 
a  son  of  litysses  and  Circe,  and  brother  of  Latinus  and 
Teleeonus,  "  who,  eftr  id  the  reeera  of  the  Holy  lelee. 
ruled  over  all  the  renowned  Tyrsenians."  He  is  the 
same,  in  all  probability,  with  tite  god  or  hero  called 
Agnus  by  the  Arcadians  (a term  to  be  derived  from  \\.y- 
P^>  4tf crX  Mid  whoee  moat  aolemn  fiMtival  the  Parrhasii 
mtnxnMed  into  the  istend  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyda- 
des  There  was  a  ity  of  (be  Kune  namr  in  Tl|.  ssi- 
ly,  whence  bis  worsship  was  carried  to  Gyrene  in  Afri- 
ca. There  waa  an  Agrinaalao  in  Baaelia,  whose  name 
appears  in  the  Cadmean  genealogy.  The  mythology 
connected  with  this  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  appears 
in  It:ilj>  under  a  new  fortn,  and  he  ia  there  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Arcadian  Evaoder  of  the  Latins,  while 
hie  mother.  Giiee,  eeeme  to  he  the  aame -widi  CaimeiH 
ta,  a  name  equivalent  to  thr  K-ttin  Mac<T  (Compare 
/wri/,  1.7  )  This  .Vgrius  \»  mentioned  also  by  the 
scholiast  on  Apollonius  (3,  200).  and  by  Eustathius 
(<4  i/em.,  Il.t  p.  1796) ;  nor  ataoiild  it  be  omitted  hem 
thatdiefewBS  among  the  Remans  a  gens  Affria.  (Var- 
TO,  De  Re  liiixl  ,  1.  2,— Cic.  Flare,  13  )  (iotilinir, 
a  rcc«»nl  editor  of  Hesiod,  has  a  ve^  learned  note  on 
the  subject  (if  Agrius,  in  which  he  appears  to  favonr 
the  reading  of  Fpaucov  t*  .Karhov  in  place  of 'Ay- 
fubv  ifdi  Aarivov  as  occurring  in  Hc*iiud  (T/uog., 
1013). 

Aoaascius  or  Aeacsnvs,  a  Roman  gmmmanan,  the 
antlwr  of  an  extant  work  **DeOrlhc^iqfdrfaetIMffeiw 

entia  Sennoiiis,"  intended  as  a  supplement  to  a  work 
on  tlic  same  subject,  by  Flaviui,  Citper,  and  dedicated 
to  a  bishop,  Eucherius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  mitldle  of  the  5th  century  oi  oar  era.  His  work 
is  printed  in  Putschius's  **  Gfammatiea  Latina  Auo- 
tores  Antiqui."  p.  2266-2275. 

AeK(£TA8  ('Av^>o(),  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote 
a  work  on  8qrtlua(£««Awd),iiam  the  thirteenth  booit 
of  which  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius  (2,  1249)  qnnten, 
and  one  on  Libya  {\i6vku),  the  fourth  book  of  which 
is  quoted  by  the  same  scholiast  (4, 1396).  He  is  alao 
mamtiioned  by  Stephanua  Bya.  (a.  v.  'Afnte>Mi). 

AoaoiBA,  tbn  early  name  of  Attalea,  a  city  of  Lyd- 
ia.  on  the  Hermus.  northeast  of  S.ardis.  Major  Kep- 
pel  {Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  335)  remarks,  "It  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hermas,  whteh  flows  at  the  base  of 
a  rocky  mount.iin,  throufjh  a  chasm  of  which  it  disajv 
pears.  The  piissage  here  is  rather  dangerous  The 
direct  road  from  Cassaba  ioAdala  (.\irroiru)  is  twelve 
homa.  No  veetime  ^  antiqaity  were  observed  here : 
there  am  coina,  nowever,  of  Attalea."  (SwUnir  p. 
106.— Cramer's  Asia  Mtnor,  v  1,  p  iH.'j.) 

AoRON  ('Aypuv),  I.  the  son  of  Ninua,  the  first  of 
the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Heracleide.  The  tradition 
wan,  that  this  dynasty  supplanted  a  native  raceof  kings, 
having  bi-rn  originally  intrusted  with  the  government 
as  deputies.  The  names  .Ninus  and  Ueki.s.  in  liicir 
genealogy,  render  it  probable  that  they  were  either  As- 
syrian govemoiB,  or  princes  of  Ae^iian  origin,  and 
that  their  accession  marks  the  period  of  an  Assyrian 
conquest.  {Herod.,  1.  7.) — 11.  The  son  of  Pleuratus, 
akingofn^ila.  In  tiwatrengthofhis  land  and  naval 
forcac  he  lutpaaaad  aU  tfacnwwwHng  kinga  of  that  comi» 
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try.  \Vhon  the  ^Etoltans  attenipli't!  to  compel  tho 
Medioiuans  to  join  their  confederacy,  Agron  undertook 
to  ptetmet  them,  having;  been  iiiiiucpd  to  do  so  by  a 
lar^  brihp  which  he  rcceiTed  from  Demetrius,  tho  fa-  j 
ther  of  Philip.  He  accordingly  sent  to  their  assistance  j 
a  force  of  5000  Illyriana,  who  gained  a  deci«iY«  victory 
over  tlis  JEXoluam.  Agmn,  ovcQoyod  at  tho  news  oif 
tiib  itteeeaa,  ^am  Umaetf  up  to  (Mntinf  ,  and.  in  coo* 
Brciuence  of  his  exceaa,  contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which 
he  died  (B.C.  231).  He  was  uuccetHled  m  the  gov- 
•timioilt  by  hia  wife  Teuta  Just  aAer  his  death,  an 
emhosfly  arrived  from  the  Homari.s,  who  had  sent  to 
mediate  in  behalf  uf  the  iuhabitantK  of  the  inland  of  Issa, 
who  had  revolted  from  Agron,  and  placed  themselves 
ondartheprotoetioaoftiieKomonB.  ByhUfintwife, 
Triteuta.  whom  he  dtvoraed,  he  had  a  eon  named  Pin- 
nes,  or  Pinneus,  who  survivcil  h'.'.n.  md  was  placed  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  Deaietrms  Pharius,  who  inar- 
lied  his  mother  after  the  death  of  Teuta.  (Dion  Ca.s*  , 
34;  46,  m.—Polyb.,  2.  2-4.— ^pptan,  lU.,  7.—Flor., 
2,  6.  —  Phn.,  H.  N.,  34,  6.)  —  III.  Son  of  Eumelus, 
pnnul.son  nt  Merops,  lived  with  sinters,  ByB«.i  .nnd 
Meropia,  in  the  iaUnd  ofCoa.  They  woiahipped  the 
oeith,  aa  the  giver  of  die  fraitaof  haxveat,  wtthbnt  pay- 
inir  ret'.'ird  to  .uiy  other  deity.  When  they  were  invi- 
ted to  the  iV'f^tival  of  Minerva,  the  brother  replied  that 
the  Mark  eyes  of  his  sisters  would  not  ])lea.sc  the 
Une-rjrad  goddess,  and  that,  for  hiiaaelf,  the  owl  waa 
an  object  of  aversion.  If  dMtred  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
Mercury,  he  declared  that  he  would  -li  >  v  rm  1  m  ur 
to  a  thief  At  the  sacrifices  of  Diana  he  did  not  ap-  j 
pear,  because  that  goddess  roamed  abroad  the  whole 
night  long.  Provoked  at  this  conduct,  Minerva,  Diana. ! 
and  Mercury  came  to  their  dwelling,  the  latter  ixa  a ' 
ahepherti,  the  two  goddesses  as  maidens,  to  invite  Eu- 
mdiie  and  Agvon  to  a  aacrifioe  to  MefCDiyt  and  the  aia- 
tera  to  the  grove  of  Minerva  and  Kane.  When,  how- 
ever.  Merojtls  reviled  Minerva,  she  and  her  ^iK^rrs  were 
chaiiffed  into  birds,  together  with  Agron,  who  attempt- 
ed to  seize  upon  the  cBvmtties,  and  Eumelus,  who 
heaped  reproaches  upon  Mercury  for  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  his  son.  The  legend  makes  Meropis  to  have  been 
chnni,'ed  into  a  small  bird  of  the  owl  kind  :  Byssa  re- 
tained her  name,  and  became,  a«  a  spedea  of  aearfowl, 
fliebiid  of  Leuoothea:  Agron  became  the  hiid  <%an- 
drius.    {Anion.  Ltb..  15  ) 

AoROLAs,  surrounded  the  citadel  of  Athena  with 
waila,  except  that  part  which  was  afterward  vqpaired  by 
Clmon.  (Potwan.,  1  >  We  have  hera  one  of  the 
old  traditions  rcaperti:;^!  ihn  PehsfHc  race.  Agrdas 
was  aided  in  the  work  by  his  brother  Hyperbius,  both 
of  them  Pelasgi.  According  to  Pausanias  (/.  c),  they 
cane  originally  from  Sicily.  It  is  more  than  praba- 
Ue,  however,  that  the  names  in  question  are  those  of 
two  leaders  or  two  trilws,  and  that  the  work  was  ex* 
ecttted  under  their  orders.  The  wall  erected  on  this 
oeeasion  waa  atvled  Pelargicon,  and  the  baildeia  of  it 
would  seem  to  hare  erected  also  a  town  or  small  sct- 
llenu  nf  for  themselves,  which  afterward  bee  iiu  jnrt 
of  tho  Acropoiia.  (Compaie  StcbeUs^  ad  Fautan.,  1, 
S8. — Mutter*  Cfeick,  tfmni.  Slimme,  dte.,  vol  l,  p. 
410  ) 

AoBOTKR*,  I.  an  annual  festival,  celebrated  at 
Athens  to  Viana  Agrotcrn  {'\pTi'iii6i  'Ayporipg).  It 

was  inatitnted  by  Callimachus  the  polemarch,  in  con- 
•eqnenee  of  a  vow  made  by  him  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  that  he  would  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  as 
many  ycariing  she-goats  (xifxaipa^)  as  there  might  be 
eneaues  slain  in  the  approaching  conflict.  (Sehol.  ad 
Anttoph  .  E'pdf.,  6.57  — AV«..  Amih  ,  3,  2,  11.)  The 
number  of  the  Persians  who  fell  was  so  great,  tliat  a 
euHhiitiit  amount  of  victims  could  not  be  obtained. 
Every  year,  therefore,  600  goeta  wan  abin»  in  order 
to  make  tip  the  rmpitaito  niunber,  nnUl,  at  laet,  the 
whole  thing  ltcw  into  a  refpilar  custom.  ./Elian  ( V. 
H.,  3,  36)  makes  the  vow  m  question  to  Iiave  been 


oflTercd  up  by  Miltiades,  and  the  number  of  annual  v 
tims  300. — n.  The  name  Agrotera  {'Ayponpa)  in  a 
sometimes  applied  to  Diana  herself  In  tius  usag* 
is  equivalent  to  KW^trtic^,  ^tjfievTiicij,  "the  ht 
tress."  Its  prinutive  meaning,  however,  is  the  au 
OB  i/  iipeia,  "  she  that  frMuents  the  BMWiHain 
(Compaze  /ffya«,  ad  Horn.,  R,  21,  471.) 

Aovmrs,  an  appdttation  given  to  Apollo.  1 
term  is  of  Greek  orirrin  {'hyvtev^),  and,  if  the  ro 
mon  derivation  be  correct,  denotes  "Me  guuid. 
deny  4ff  HrttUT  (from  uyvii^  «•  a  street"),  it  bei 
the  custom  at  Athens  to  erect  a  small  conical  cippi, 
honour  of  Apollo,  in  the  vestibules  and  before  I 
doors  of  their  houses  Here  be  wa.s  invoked  as 
Averter  of  evil  (#edc  uirorpu^atof,  "  Dcut  avcm 
etuT),  and  the  wonhip  here  oflenid  him  eoaaisted 
burning  perfumes  before  these  pillars,  in  adnm 
them  with  myrtle  garlands,  hanging  iUk-ts  upon  th* 
dee.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  c 
ton  originated  in  Athens.  It  appeara  to  have  b4 
borrowed  from  the  Dorians,  and  introduced  uito  t 
city  HI  obedience  to  an  oracle  {Scfm!  in  Ansfoj 
Veap.y  870. — Pautan.,  8,  53. — Mniier,  Gesch.  Htli 
StamnUt  dee.,  vol.  2,  p.  299,  tetfq.)  Am  reapecte 
pillara  erected  at  Athens,  the  in  irnt«  '^vrui  to  li 
been  at  a  loss  whether  to  regard  theiii  an  aiuirs.  ut 
a  spcciea  of  statues.  (Compare,  on  this  point, 
achnliaBt  on  Aiiatophanea,  rem.,  870,  and  Tlus 
490. — Harpoerelkm,  w.  v. — SmSUw,  s.  t. — ffettadi 
?/)   Phot  ,  Cod  ,  279.  vol.  2,  p.  f   BeU.' r. 

Plauttu,  Merc,  4,  1,  y.  —  Zoega^  de  OUkucts, 
810.)   MiiUer  states,  that  tins  emUon  of  Apollo 
pe.nri?  on  coins  of  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  Aptera  in  Cn 
Mcgara,  Byzantium,  Oricum,  Ambracia,  «Stc.  {aM 
ler,  Gesch.  Hellen.  SlamnUf  I.  c.) 

AoYLLA.    VmL  Gme. 

Aorilirn,  a  city  of  iScUy,  noitiiflaat  of  Enna,  > 

in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Symethus.  It  w  ouUl  f=.t 
to  have  been  one  of  tho  oldest  settleraents  of  the  f 
uli,  and  was  lemaikable  for  the  wortihip  of  a  h* 
whom  a  later  age  confounded  with  the  Grecian  F 
cules.  (Diod.  Sic,  4,  26 )  The  place  is  noted 
having  civen  liirth  to  Diodorus  Sicuhis,  The  nn"d 
town  of  San  Fthfpo  d'Argiro  ia  aujppoaed  to  co 
spend  to  tiie  aneient  city ;  the  attaM  the  UMett  h* 
ever,  would  appear  to  h.ive  been  twomyet  fiottunr e 
(Mannert,  vol.  9,  ^t.  2,  p.  418.) 

AoYRRHics.    Vtt/.  Supplement. 

AitlLA.    Vtd.  SuTOlcment. 

AHEN0BiitBt!8.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

.\jAx  (A'uir).  I  ."^on  of  Telamon  by  Periha-.o,  dai 
ter  of  Alcathous,  waa,  next  to  Achillea,  the  bravaa 
all  die  Greeka  in  the  IVofan  war,  but,  Hke  Um,  o 
imperious  and  iinpovemnblc  s])irit.  In  other  j>< 
liaritiea  of  their  histor}',  there  was  uhio  a  striking 
seuMowa.  At  the  birth  of  Ajax,  Herculea  ia  aau 
have  wrapped  him  in  the  akin  of  the  Nemcan  1 
and  to  have  thus  rendered  him  invulnerable  in  e- 
part  of  his  !  '1\  i  \  i  'U  that  w  bich  was  left  cxjiosc 
the  aperture  in  the  skin,  caused  by  the  wound  w! 
the  animal  had  received  from  Hereulea.  TUa  vul 
able  part  was  in  his  breast,  or,  as  others  say.  bo' 
the  neck.  {Lycophr.,  4M.  —  Tzetz.,  ad  loc.  —  .S. 
ad  II.,  23,  821.)  To  Ajax  fell  the  lot  of  oppo 
Hector,  when  that  hero,  at  the  instigation  ot  A[ 
and  Minerva,  had  challenged  the  bravest  of  the  Gt< 
to  single  <  ( ml:  t.  The  glory  of  the  antat.'onist>i 
equal  m  the  cngaganeDt ;  and,  at  parting,  they 
changed  arms,  thelwldiic  of  Ajax  serving,  moat 
pularly.  as  the  instniment  by  which  Hector  was,  : 
his  fail,  attached  to  the  car  of  Aehilles.  Intlie 
ceUnied  by  Achillea  in  honour  of  Palnochia,  j 
(aa  eoomentatora  hava  lamarked)  waa  unsuecea 
ahhoogh  he  waa  a  competitor  on  not  less  than  t 
occasions:  in  luirlinf;  the  quoit ;  in  wrestlin  i:  .  ir 
single  oombat  with  arms.  After  the  death  of  Achi 
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AjitnlPliy  dbpatedtharelaiauitoflieanMof 

Ihf  bi'.-v    When  they  were  jrivcn  to  the  Iittrr.  Ajax 
bfciBt'  TO  infuriated,  that,  m  a  fit  af  delirium,  he 
ifa^tf  ml  all  the  sheep  in  the  camp,  under  the  delu- 
tkaft  his  rival  mi  tho  Atride,  who  bad  lavoured 
ifct  cittM  flf  th«  (bnner,  were  the  object*  of  his  attack. 
When  r>"nvni  returned,  Ajax,  from  mortification  and 
i^air,  pat  an  end  to  his  existence,  by  stabbing  bim- 
seB  ta  the  heart.    The  sword  which  he  used  as  the 
inMninirnt  of  his  death  had  been  received  by  him  from 
Hector  in  exchange  for  the  baldric,  and  thus,  by  a  sin- 
^lar  hlaiity,  the  present  mutually  conferred  contrib- 
«t«d  to  their  muUiAi  deitmctioii.   The  blood  which 
oa  10  the  ground  ftomi  tbe  wound  produced  tte  flower 
k^^TU^  f  of  a  reil  colour,  and  on  tin'  petal  of  which 
may  be  trstred  Uaes,  imitating  the  form  of  the  Irtters 
Al.  the  6ri»t  and  second  of  the  Greek  namo  .MAS 
(A}dj)    Th<'  flower  here  meant  appears  to  be  idr-n- 
tical  vrith  the  Ldiu.m  Martason  ("  Imperial  Martagon"), 
snd  not  the  onUnary  hyacinth.    (Fee,  Flore  de  Virgxle, 
f.  txrii) — Some  aotmnities  give  «  different  acoount 
eftbe  caaee  of  Ms  death,  and  make  the  Falladiom  to 
hi^e  been  the  subject  of  ilisputc  between  Ajax  and 
Uh»^e».  xnd  alAte  al&o  tiiat  riysHen,  in  coneert 
Agamemnon,  caused  Ajax  to  lie  a.'iiiassinatcd.  The 
Greeks  erected  a  tomb  over  his  remains  en  the  pm- 
waaUfrt  of  Khceteum,  which  was  visited  in  a  later 
1^  by  .Alexander  the  '  J  re  at     Sophocirs  has  made  the 
death  of  Ajax  the  aubiecit  of  one  of  bis  tragedies.  Ac- 
cwftir  to  the  plot  of  this  piece,  tbe  rites  of  sepulture 
are  at  first  refused  to  the  corpse  of  Ajax,  hnt  arterward 
allowed  through  the  intercession  of  UIy&i>cti.    Ajax  is 
the  Honeiic  type  of  gfett  valour,  unaccompanied  by 
eofieeponding  powers  of  intellect.    Ulysses,  on 
fte  etherlKiDd,  typifies  great  intellect,  unaccompanied 
hy  an  eqnal  decree  i>f  heroic  valour,  a!thou:,di  he  is 
al  vSe  same  time^  from  being  a  coward.  {Horn.,  II., 
fasnm  —  AycOoi.,  9,  12,  7.  — Orirf,  Met.,  13.  1. 

) — T^-*^  -"^  of  Oilcus,  king  of  Locri*^,  was 
sumamed  m  contradistinction  to  the  ttun  of 

TeLunon.    The  term  Naryeian  was  also  applied  to 
ham  fnm  bis  baikfitct,  the  l^ocrian  town  Naiycium, 
arN«7r  HewratwMi  forty  ships  to  the  Trojan  war, 
as  being  one  of  Ht'le  n's  suitors.    Homer  describes 
biaa  as  «ma!!  of  size,  particularly  dexterous  in  the  use 
efthe  l  ii'^i'.  bMt  as  remarkable  for  brutality  and  cru- 
rfty.    The-  night  that  Troy  was  taken,  he  offered  vio- 
lence to  Cassandra,  who  had  fled  into  Minerva's  tem- 
p'e;  an  ]  f'>r  this  offence,  as  he  returned  home,  the 
goddess,  who  had  obtained  the  thunders  of  Jupiter. 
wd  tlv  pweer  of  tempests  from  Neptune,  destroyed 
bis  fbip  in  a  storm      Aja^  .twam  to  a  raek.  and  r^aid 
that  be  was  *afe  in  spite  of  ail  the  tfods.    .Such  im- 
pneTy  offended  NepCtme,  who  strudt  the  rock  with  his 
trident,  and  Ajax  tmnMed  into  the  sea  vrith  part  of 
roA,  and  was  drowned.    Hhi  body  was  afterward 
iixind  by  tbe  Clrrfk-^,  a?id  !>!ark  sheep  ofTered  on  his 
tomb.    Acoofdixi^  to  Virgil's  account,  Minerva  seized 
WuB  m  a  whiriwiod,  and  dashed  him  against  a  rock, 
where  he  expired  consumed  by  the  flame  of  the  light- 
ntnij     (Mom  ,  H  .  2,  527,  6e.c.  —  Virtr  ,  Mn.,  1.  43. 
•eji  —  ffvinn  .  F/ih..  116,  6cc  ) 

AnfimtTra,  CAiid<M>evr)i  i-  >  surname  of  Pluto.  It 
is  only  saotter  fimn  for  'AJA^r,  "rt*  inmtihfe  one  '' 
—  ri  \  ^','3  f.f  the  Thesprotians  in  Ei)ini«.  who  <!e- 
fested  the  fcrre*  of  Theseus  and  F*irjihou«.  when  the 
two  latter  had  marche*!  against  him  for  the  purpose 
of  carryini^  off  his  wife  Proserpina.  Pirithous  was 
torn  to  pieces  hj  Cer^^erus,  the  monarch's  dog.  while 
Thesou-s  w a«  mid»;  prisoner  and  loaded  with  fetters 
Hence,  aoconhog  to  Paosaniae  (1,  17),  who  relates 
ttie  eftoFry;  anose  ^  fiMe  of  the  destwnt  of  Theseus 
and  Pirirhon.s  to  thr  1r,.,v,.r  w.>rld  Thi^  rtp!anation 
has  met  with  the  approbation  of  many  of  the  learned, 
and,  among  the  rest,  of  Wesseliiij^  and  Perizonius. 
lil  it  Ml  qoite  wnfenaMe.  (Consult  Croucr,  ^fmr 


ieftt,  vol.  4,  p  IM  )  Plutarch  calls  Aklonevs  kin^ 
of  the  Molossians  in  Epinis.    {Vir  Tfifs.,  30.) 

Aius  t^cuTiL's,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Romans  erect- 
ed anakarfiom  the  following  circumstance  ;  one  of 
the  common  people,  called  Ceditius.  infonncd  the  tii> 
banes,  that,  as  he  passed  one  night  through  one  ofthe 
streets  ofthe  eity.  a  voice  niore  than  Imni.an,  issuing 
from  above  V  esta's  temple,  told  him  that  Home  would 
soon  be  attacked  by  the  Gauls.  His  information  was 
neglected,  hut,  .is  its  truth  was  suhseqtienfly  confirmed 
by  the  event  itwlf,  Camillus,  after  tlie  departure  ofthe 
Gauls,  built  a  temple  to  that  supernatural  voice  which 
bad  given  Rome  warabur  of  the  approaching  calami^i 
cinder  the  name  «f  the  Aina  Loeirtnm.  ( liv.,  5, 50. — 
Plut.,  Vxl.  CamiH.,  30.)  Tluis  mnrh  for  the  Htnr>  it- 
self We  have  here  an  instance  oPthe  imposition 
practised  by  the  patricians,  thedepOMtaiies  of  retiinon, 
upon  the  lower  orders  ofthe  state.  The  commonly- 
received  narrative  respecting  the  GalUc  invaijiuii  and 
the  taking  of  Rome,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
decorations  of  fable,  the  work  of  the  higher  classes. 
The  object  of  the  patricians,  in  tiie  vanoos  legends 
whieh  they  invented  on  thin  ])oiiit,  seems  to  have  heen 
a  wish  to  impress  on  the  mind»  ofthe  people  the  con- 
viction, that  divine  vengeance  had  armed  itself  ;i;,'airist 
them,  for  having  dared  to  injure  an  individual  of  sen- 
atonan  rank.  It  w-is  to  avenge  the  Iranishment  of  Ca- 
millus  that  the  !,'<>ds  jiad  hrou^dit  the  f  Jaid!*  to  Rome, 
and  to  Camillus  alone  did  they  assign  tbe  honour  of 
leuHivuig  these  formidable  visitanta.   (Goropare  ht- 

r^s-qiir.  ffisf  Crif  dr  In  Rt^p  liinnainr,  vol.  l,p.  287.) 

Ai-APAMM,  a  eity  of  Ciiria,  one  ofthe  most  impor- 
tant of  thoBc  in  the  interior  of  the  country-.  It  was 
situate  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Maander. 
Strabo  (14.  p.  660,  ed.  Catutuh.)  describes  its  pontioD 
between  two  hills,  and  comj)areH  the  ajipearanee  thus 
presented  to  that  of  a  loaded  aan.  He  Hp«>aks  of  tho 
inhabitants  as  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
and  a  hixurious  Hfe  From  Pliny  (5.  29)  we  learu 
thai  it  was  a  free  eity,  and  the  scat  also  of  a  Conren- 
tus  Jurtdicus.  Hieroclcs  incorrertly  names  the  plaro 
AlapamU.  This  ci^  was  said  to  have  obtained  iU 
appellation  from  the  nero  Alahandns.  its  fomider,  who 
w.a.-<  deified  after  <leath,  and  wor>ihipped  within  ita 
walls.  (C'jr  ,  A'  /A.  19  )  .Stephauui*  liyiaiitinua, 
however,  speaks  of  another  Alabanda.  commonly  call- 
ed AnUorhia  ad  Mttandrum,  and  makes  this  one  to 
have  been  founded  by  Alabandus.  son  of  Enippu* ; 
while  he  a.ssi<jns  a><  a  founder  to  the  f>ther  eity.  Car, 
a  son  of  whose  received  the  name  of  Hipponicus,  from 
his  having  conquered  in  an  equestrian  conflict ;  which 
.'ippetlatioii,  accoTtlintr  to  Strphanus,  was  the  same  with 
Alu/juiulus  in  the  (Jarian  tongue,  Ala  denoting  "  a 
horse,"  and  Banda,  "a  victory."  I'rom  thi'»  son, 
Alabanda.  aa  be  states,  took  ita  name.  (Compare  the 
remarks  of  Berkel,  ad  toe.,  p.  W,  and  Aietmtg,  Oto$». 
}fi!n.,  vol.  1,  p.  655  )  The  remains  <> f  Alabanda  were 
discovered  by  Pocockc  (vol,  3,  book  c.  5),  and.  af- 
ter him,  by  Chandler  (c  M),  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
tho  village  of  Karpufler  or  Knrpuscft.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  place  were  called  ' A'/nf>avAiir,  and  by  the 
Roman  writers  .4/aftflJtrfcn.trv  'i'hi-  name  ofthe  eity 
is  given  by  the  latter  as  neuter,  but  by  Strabo  and  Ste- 
phanue  as  fcmmfaie.  (Jlfannen,  Geogr.,  vol.  pt.  S, 
p  278.  teqq.) 

Ai.ABANni  s,  1.  a  son  of  Enippus.  and  the  founder  of 
ArUtofhia  ad  Maandrum.  (Virf.  Alab.-inda.)  —  II.  A 
son  of  Cir.  who  was  otherwise  called  Hippontcns,  and 
who  gave  name  to  .\labanda.    (Vid.  Alawmda.) 

Af,»:A  {'A'/aia  or  '\'->i'i).  a  snrname  of  Minerv.a, 
by  which  ahe  was  worshipped  at  Tcgea  in  Arcadia, 
then  waa  also  a  fosttval  celebrated  here  in  honour  of 
the  ffoddess,  and  railed  by  the  same  name.  {Ptturnn  , 
8. 46.)  Creuier  traces  a  connexion  between  the  festival 
termed  Alea  aod  Iha  Bolar  wonhip.  iSjfmM^  ^ 
9f  p.  779.) 
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Ai.  agunT.i,  a  town  of  Meflscnia,  distant  about  thiitj 
BtaJiu  irom  Herrnia.  Pauaaniaa  (3,  26)  notice*  itx 
temples  of  Bacchus  and  Diana. 

ALAI.A,  an  appellation  given  to  Bcilona,  the  goddess 
of  war  Bttd  mater  of  Bfais.   It  appean  to  be  notliing 

more  than  the  battle-cry  pcrsoiiifn  o,  J  occurs  in  what 
appcan  to  be  a  fragment  of  au  old  vvai-sung.  (I'lul., 
it  FnA.  jlm.,  p.  4^,  e.) 

Auai^comIn^,  I.  a  city  of  Boeotia,  near  the  Lake 
CopaiB,  and  to  the  ioutheast  of  Chcronea.  It  was 
celfbr.itcd  for  tlic  worship  of  Miiierxa,  thuncc  surna- 
m(^d  Alaicomencis.  {Strab.t  410  and  413. — Compare 
Bcyne,  ad  Horn.,  H.,  4,  8,  and  Mutier,  Geteh.  Hellcn. 
^Sldinnic,  Ac,  vol.  1,  p.  70  )  The  trinplc  of  the  god- 
dci>t>  was  plundered  and  stripped  ul'itB  miatutti  by  8ylla. 
{Pausan.,  9,  33.)  It  is  said,  that  when  Thebes  wa^ 
taken  by  the  Epigoni,  many  of  the  inhabitants  retired 
to  Alalcomens,  as  being  held  sacred  and  inviolable. 
{Strab.,  4\3.-^Slci>h  Byz.,  s.  v.  '\?.a?jco/iti  t<ji  .)  The 
ruins  of  this  place,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell  p. 
19%),  are  obsermble  near  the  village  of  SulimrOt  on 
a  projecting  knoll,  on  which  there  is  sonif'  liule  appear- 
ance of  a  ^ali  ancient  establishment  ur  lawn ;  and 
lugher  up  may  be  discovered  a  wall  or  peribolus,  of 
ancient  and  niMatve  polygons,  founded  upon  the  solid 
Toek.  This  is  probably  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the 
Alalcomcnian  ^liIU«rva  ( Cramer's  Anc  Greece,  vol.  2, 
p.  236.) — li.  A  town,  situate  on  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Acamania,  between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 
Till'  name  of  the  island  was  Asteris,  and  it  is  the  place 
tv-heri'  Homer  (li^scribes  the  suitors  as  lying  in  wait 
for  TelcniachuH  an  his  retum  from  8parta  and  Pylos. 
(Horn.,  OtL, 4, 844.— Conpaca  StralitH 460.)  Plutacch, 
however,  speidcs  of  AlaleouMiitt  aa  bdng  in  Ithaca. 
(7.v/r  Alci.,  ap  Plut ,  Qtmst.  Otm,)  Stofduniu  Dj- 
zontinus  writes  it  Aicumente. 

Alaloomknia.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

A  I.  A  1,1  A ,  a  city  of  Corsic  a     Vtd.  Alana. 

Alamanki.    Vtd.  Alcmanni. 

Ai.A\i,  a  Scythian  race,  occupying  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Kha  and  the  Tanais.  Their  name  and  man- 
ners, however,  would  appear  to  have  been  also  ^used 
over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquet*f.s  (Compare 
Balln,  Iniroductwn  a  V Atlas  Ethnographuiue,  vol.  1, 
p.  116.  The  Agathyrsi  and  Geloni  were  numbered 
among  their  vassals.  Towanl.s  the  north  their  power 
extended  into  the  regions  ofSil)eria,  and  their  southern 
inroads  wore  puhlied  as  far  a.s  liic  confines  of  Persia 
and  India.  They  were  conquered  eventually  by  the 
Huns.  A  part  of  the  vanq  u  ished  nation  titoreupon  took 
refurre  in  the  mountains  <  f  ('  .in  asus.  Another  band 
advanced  towards  tlic  bbores  ul  the  Baltic,  associated 
themselves  with  the  northern  tlibea  of  Germany,  and 
shared  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
Spaui.  Bnt  the  greatest  part  of  the  Alani  united  with 
their  conquerors,  the  Hun.^,  and  proceeded  along  w  ith 
them  to  invade  the  limits  ofthe  Gothic  empire.  LAmm. 
MareeU.,  SI,  19.— /d..  23,  4— Pis/.,  6,  14.) 

.\r.Ar:!cu8,  in  German  Al-rir,  i.  p  ,  all  rick,  king  of 
the  V  i^igoths,  remarkalik  being  the  Arst  ofthe  bar- 
harian  chiefs  who  entered  and  sa^d  the  city  of  Home, 
and  the  firit  enemy  who  had  appeared  before  its  walls 
nnee  the  time  of  Hannibal.  His  first  appearance  in 
history  is  in  A.D  when  he  was  investoil  by  The- 
odosius  with  the  command  ofthe  Gothic  auxiliaries  in 
bis  war  %vitli  Eugenius.  In  306,  partly  from  anger  at 
bciny  refused  the  command  ofthe  armies  ofthe  East- 
cm  Empire,  partly  at  the  instigation  of  Rufinus.  he  in- 
vaded and  devastated  Greece,  till  by  the  arrival  of  Stil- 
icho,  in  307,  be  was  compelled  to  escape  to  Epirua. 
He  was  elected  king  by  his  countrjmcn  in  398,  hav- 
Ini:  Wru  iircviouflly.  by  the  wiviknc^ss  of  ArcadiuB,  ap- 

fioiiiicd  prefect  of  Eastern  lliyricum.    The  rest  of  his 
ife  was  spent  in  the  two  inva«ons  of  Italy.   The  first 
(400-in:?>,  app.irenfly  unprovoked,  brou^'ht  him  only 
to  iiavcnna,  and,  after  a  bloody  defeat  at  Pollentia,  in 
06 


which  his  wife  and  treasures  were  taken,  and  a  mas- 
terly retreat  to  Verona,  was  ended  by  the  treaty  with 
Stilicho,  which  transferred  his  bervices  from  Arcadius 
to  Uouorius,  and  made  him  prefect  ofthe  Western  ia- 
fctead  of  the  Eastern  lOyricnm.  The  second  invsmn 
(408-10)  was  occasioned  by  delay  in  fulfdling  his  dc- 
tnaniis  fur  pa^,  and  for  a  western  province  as  the  fu- 
turc  home  of  his  nation,  as  also  by  the  massacre  of 
the  Gothic  f»miti—  in  Italy  on  Stihcho's  death.  It  is 
marked  by  the  three  sieges  of  Rome,  in  408,  409,  and 
410.  The  first  of  these  w  as  raised  by  a  ransom ;  the 
second  ended  in  the  unconditional  surrender  ofthe  city, 
and  in  the  disposal  of  the  empire  by  Alnic  to  Atta- 
ins, till,  on  discovery  of  his  incapacity,  he  rcetond  it 
to  Honorius.  The  third  was  ended  by  the  treatht-rouf 
opening  ofthe  Salariaii  Gate,  on  August  84th,  and  tht 
sack  of  the  city  for  six  days.  It  was  immediately  ful 
lowed  hj  the  occupation  ofthe  south  of  Italy,  and  tht 
design  of  invading  Sicily  and  Afriai.  This  intention 
however,  was  frustrated  by  his  death^  after  a  short  illr 
ness,  at  Consentia,  where  he  was  buned  in  the  bed  of 
the  adjacent  river  Husentiims,  and  the  place  ofhisiiii 
terment  was  concealed  by  tin  luaasacrf  wf  dll  the  wedt 
men  emplojiBd  on  the  occatiioii.  The  few  persona! 
traits  that  are  recorded  of  him  are  in  the  true  savagt 
humour  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  But  the  intpvefisier 
left  upon  us  by  hin  genera!  cliaracter  is  of  a  higher  or 
der.  The  real  military  skill  shown  in  his  escape  froa 
Greece,  and  in  his  retreat  to  Verona;  Ae  wudt  at  Atb 
ens  to  show  that  he  adopted  the  use  ofthe  balb,  am 
the  other  externa!  forms  of  civilized  life;  the  modera 
tion  and  justice  which  he  i^NMrved  towards  the  Uo 
mans  in  time  of  peace ;  the  humanity^  whadi  distin 
ffiiishetl  Inm  during  the  sadc  of  Rome,  in^cale  some 
filing  superior  to  the  mere  craft  and  iawlets  aiiiMtioi 
which  be  t>eeuii>  to  have  possessed  in  common  wit] 
other  barbarian  chiefii.  So,  also,  his  scruples  agains 
fighting  on  Eastcr-day  when  attacked  at  Polientia,  an< 
his  reverence  fur  the  churches  during  the  sack  of  ih) 
city,  imply  that  the  Christian  fiuth  had  laid  noma  holi 
at  least  on  his  imagination. 

Alssok,  a  iiTer  of  Albania,  liainff  m  Hott&t  Cauea 
sus,  and  flowing  into  the  Cymt.  Now  the  Aloxom  o 
Alason.    {PUn.,  6,  10.) 

Alba,  I.  Sylvius,  one  ofthe  pretended  kings  oCAIbe 

8aid  to  have  succeeded  his  father  Lalinus,  and  to  hav 
reigned  36  years. — II.  Lu.vGA.une  uf  the  itiosl  ancien 
chit  s  of  Laiium,  the  origui  of  which  is  lost  in  coiijec 
ture.  According  to  Uie  common  fliTCffunit,  the  plac 
was  built  by  Aseanias,  B.C.  IISS,  on  the  spot  wher 
^neaa  found,  in  conformity  witli  the  prediction  o 
HelenuB  {^ng.,  JEn.,  3,  390,  »eqq.)  and  of  the  god  o 
the  river  ( JSn.,  8,  43),  a  white  sow  with  thirty  youn 
ones.  Many,  however,  have  been  led  to  conjertun 
that  Alba  was  founded  by  the  .Siculi.  and,  aft*r  the  lu 
gration  of  that  peo}ile,  was  occnpied  by  the  Aborigine 
and  Felasgi.  (Compare  Dton,  Mai,  2, 2.)  The  wox 
Alba  appears  to  be  (^Celde  origin,  for  we  find  seven 
places  of  that  name  in  Liguria  and  ancient  Spain  .  ..r 
It  is  observed  that  all  were  situated  on  elevated  spoltt 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  inferred  that  Alba  is  d< 
rived  trom  Alp.  {Bardctti  dell.  Ling,  da  Privi  ! '  . 
6lc.,  p.  109.)  As  Alba  was  entirely  destroyed  I 
Tullus  HostiliuK  (Lir.,  1,  29),  and  no  vestiges  of 
are  now  remaining,  its  exact  position  has  been  muc 
discussed  bv  modem  topographers.  If  we  take  Stral 
for  our  guide,  w  e  shall  look  for  Alba  on  the  slope  of  tl 
Moimt  Albanus,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  fro. 
Rome.  (Strab.,  22*J.)  This  position  cannot  evident! 
agree  with  the  modern  town  of  .i4/^7io,  which  is  at  tl 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  only  twelve  miles  fro 
Rome.  Dionysius  also  informs  us  (i,  (iG),  that  it  w: 
situated  on  the  decUvity  of  the  Alban  Mount,  niidwi 
between  the  summit  and  the  lahe  ofthe  same  nam 
which  jirotrrted  it  as  a  wall.  This  dc.><cription  and  th 
of  Strabo  agree  sulhcicntly  well  with  the  position  t 
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Pi.iiZi*.  1  Tillage  belonaintj  to  the  Colonna  family, 
oa  i'lt  riit^m  su\c  ot'  the  lAe.  and  i»otne  distance 
afcjif      E.  ir;;in      (Cram!  I  S  Anc   Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
3>.(*ii)     **  The  site,"  ob«en'e«  Nifl)uhr.  "where 
-crL'tcbed.  in  a  lonj?  atrect.  between  tlic  upper  part 
o/'b«  m  mn^ttn  an  J  (hi-  like,  is  atill  difltinclly  marked: 
tkmi  tin*  whole  oxteat  the  rock  ui  cut  away  atuier  it 
dMra  t>  the  bke.    Thew  traces  of  man**  otdering 
hmi  v"f  -n.ir.  ancient  thiH  Umnf    Thr  s\irfaPe  of  the 
hktf.  ^1  >4  ha*  Ix^u  dvleriuitu^l  in-  ihe  luniiel,  now  lies 
frrbs^ond  the  ancient  city  ;  wlien  Alba  was  stand- 
ttf ,  aad  be&ire  the  take  swelled  to  a  ruinottt  height  in 
of  obstmctions  in  clefts  of  the  rock,  it 
mu8t  ha.e  lain  yet  lower;  for  in  t!io  .i;(r  itf  Diodorus 
aad  DionTAiu.  during  extraordinary  droughts,  the  rc- 
■Hias  of  spacious  buddings  mi^ht  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
t»cn.  ttk-'fi  V'v  the  c L>;n:ii  »n  people  for  the  palace  of 
an  i.-npiras  knxg  which  Lad  been  swallowed  up.  {Nie- 
hak-  f  R9TA  Hist.,  vol.  1.  p  108,  tefq.,  Cambridge 
tn»ML} — Ttie  line  of  the  Albsn  kings  is  giTsit  as  fot- 
l»wi:  1  Aafantua,  reigned  8  years ;  2.  SyWaaPtwt- 
httiuut,       ytrirs  ,   3    .Enras  Sylvius,  31  years;  4. 
Latina*.  5  yearti ,  5.  Albii  Sylvius,  36  yeans ,  6.  Atys 
BV  Capetus,  26  years  ;  7.  Capys,  28  years  ;  8  Calpe- 
tas,  13  years;   9-  Tiboririiis.  S  years;  10.  Agrippa, 
33yeir«,  11   Remulu.s,  19  years  ;  12.  Avcntinus,  37 
T,  ir-  ,  :.i  Procas.  13  years;  14.  Numitor  and  Amu- 
uus.    The  deatructioa  of  Alba  took  place,  according 
to  the  eaoouNi  aeount,  695  BC,  when  llw  inhabitanu 
were  carried  to  Rome     '  Tfj  list  of  the  Albon  kin^rs," 
rcniiiic*  Niehohr,  "  is  a  very  lata  and  extremely  clum- 
sy fibneitiea  ;  ft  medley  of  names,  in  part  quite  un- 
kaBaa,  aaae  of  diam  i«pr->tf-<l  fri»m  earlier  or  later 
tiawe,  otlwrs  framed  otit  of       raphical  names ;  and 
having  tciT'  f'ly  anything  of  a  story  connected  with 
them    \V«  are  told  that  Livy  took  this  list  from  L. 
CoTTM^Uua  Alexander  the  Polyhistor  (Srr».  ad  Vtrg., 
.  ^.  330);  hf  nco  it  is  probable  that  this  clieiil  of 
the  oicutor  SjlU  introduced  the  imposture:  iiili^  his- 
tory    Even  the  variations  in  the  lists  are  not  very 
impoftant,  and  do  wiit  at  ail  pfove  that  there  were  aev- 
«ral  aadcdl  aoiiTCeiL  Some  names  may  have  oeettr* 
re  I  in  older  tradilioos  :  kings  of  the  Aborigines  were 
aL»a  at^ntiooed  by  name  (Stercenius,  for  instance,  un- 
less it  be  a  £dse  readinff.'— 5rrv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  II, 
890>,  eatifety  dtdereaii  from  those  of  Alba.    In  the 
ease  of  the  mter.  even  the  years  of  each  reign  are  num- 
bered ;  i'»  l  th^-  nunjU^r  so  exactly  fills  up  the  interval 
hatweso  the  bll  of  Troy  and  the  ibuoding  of  Home, 
•eeoftfi^r  t»  (he  eaaoa  of  Eratosthenes,  as  of  itself  to 
mwr  thf  lateoeas  of  the  imposture"  {StchxihT't 
Sotl  Ht*t.,xo\.  1.  p.  170,  CamLridge  trani>l.)  —  III. 
Docilia,  a  dty  of  li^una,  now  Alhizzola. — IV  Fucen- 
tia  or  Fuesnaia,  a  cn^  of  the  Macsi,  near  the  northern 
dhoie  of  the  l^km  Ftecinas,  whence  Ua  name.   It  was 
a  strong  and  secUule  J  place,  and  appears  to  have  been 
selected  by  the  Roman  senate,  after  it  became  a  colony 
ef  Rome,  A.U  C.  450,  as  a  fit  place  of  residence  for 
ciptives  of  rank  and  consequence,  as  well  as  for  nolo- 
rioax  offenders     (Strab.,  241. — Compare  Lir.,  10,  1, 
and  Vrll  PtUere.,  1.  14.)    Syphax  was  long  detained 
here,  thoqgb  ioaUj  be  was  removed  to  Tibur  {Lie., 
10, 4S) ;  as  were  abo  Perses,  kinf  of  Maeedon,  and 
his  s.»n  .Mexander     (L^v  .  in,  52  —Vd!.  Paterc,  1, 
11.^ — V'j,"  .tfoj.,  5.  1  )    At  the  tiiBc  of  Cn'har's  in- 
vasion of  bis  country,  we  find  .\!ba  adheri:i„:  t.i  the 
cause  of  Potnpey  (C<m.,  BfH  fir  ,  1.  15).  .Ttni  subse- 
quently repcUine  the  attack  of  Antony  ;  on  which  oc- 
cajfi'^  i  it  obtained  a  warm  and  eloquent  eulogiuni  from 
Ctceru.    iPkd.,  9l  3.  —  Appan,  BeU,  Civ.,  3.  45.) 
The  roins  of  thia  dty,  which  are  said  to  he  condderaF* 
Me   ( Romanrllt,  MtA  3.  p  21  H.  st.inJ  about  a  mile 
from  tlte  modem  AUa 

my. — V.  PoDifH  iv 

Tutarus,  now  Alba    It  probably  owed  its  surname  to 
Pompeius  Straho.  who  coiwmzed  several  towns  in  the 
V 


(ynmri  's  Anr  i^tx^y,  vol.  1,  p. 
a  citv  of  Liguria,  on  the  fiver 


north  of  Italy  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor 
Pcrtinax.  (iM&  Cass..  83.  —  /on  Ann..  2  )  — VI  A 
city  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  V  arJuli,  eight  ge- 
oi/raphical  miles  to  tlie  w  est  of  Pamplona,  and  hh  many 
to  the  ea.-it  of  the  Ibcms.  It  was  about  twu  geograph- 
ical miles,  therefore,  to  the  west  of  the  modern  Esf el- 
la.  {ManmerU  vol  Is  p.  975.)>-Vil.  Augusta,  a  eity 
of  the  Helvii,  in  Ganl,  near  the  Rhone,  aiM  anawcrin<{ 
to  the  modern  Aps.  Pliny  (14.  3)  names  (be  jilace 
Alba  Helvorum.  and  praises  the  skill  of  the  inhabitant* 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. — VIII  (rreca,a  city  of 
Dacia  Ripensis,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dannhe  and 
the  Saavus,  or  Saave.    It  is  now  Belgrade. 

Ai.inMx,  a  country  of  .\sia,  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  Iberia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of 
Caucastis,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Cyroa  and  an  am 
of  '.h.c  Araxes.  The  Romans  were  best  arquainted 
witii  the  southern  part,  which  Strabo  dei>cnbci>  as  a 
kind  of  paradise,  and  in  fertility  and  mildness  of  cli* 
mate  gives  it  tlie  prefersnee  to  £gypt.  Tiajan'e  ex- 
peditions  made  the  northern  and  monntanieas  pait  het> 

ter  known.  The  inhabitants  approached  nearer  a  bar- 
barous than  a  civilized  race.  They  cultivated  the  soil, 
it  is  true,  but  with  great  carelessness,  and  yet  it  a( 
forded  them  more  than  sufficed  for  their  wants.  The 
forces  of  the  nation  were  respectable,  and  they  brought 
into  the  field  a^.iinst  I'ompey  an  army  of  60,000  in- 
fantry and  22,000  hone.  As  regards  the  origin  of  this 
people,  all  is  nneeilainty.  The  common  account  is 
unworthy  of  a  moment's  attention,  according  to  which 
thev  were  from  Alba  in  I..atium,  having  left  that  place, 
under  the  conduct  of  Hercules,  after  the  defeat  of  Ge- 
rym.  {Dton.  Hal.,  1,  16.  —  Juatm^  42,  3, 4.)  It  is 
more  likelv  that  they  belonged  to  the  great  nee  which 
occupied  the  whole  extent  of  the  Tauric  ratine  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Mannert  makes 
them  Alani,  and  progenitors  of  the  European  Alavd. 
(Vol  4,  p  410  )— What  wa.s  ancient  .Mbania  is  now 
divided  into  inimmcrable  canloii«,  but  which  modem 
geography  comprehends  under  two  denominations, 
Uaghutan,  which  includes  aU  the  declivitiea  of  Caa- 
easns  towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  LewftkiMtaMj  eon* 
taining  the  more  elevated  valleys  towards  Georgia,  and 
the  country  of  the  Kistes.  {Malte-Brun,  vol.  2,  p.  28» 
Brussels  ed.)  The  Le^^dms  appear  to  be  the  seoM 
with  the  Lege  of  the  aodent*.  <if«Aie>Aim,  i. 
Rctmsf^f.  1.  183.) 

Ai,n\Ni.f:  I'ort.i:     Vul  Pvl.t;  I. 

Albamcs,  1.  Mona,  a  mountain  of  Lationn  aboni' 
twelve  mitee  fnm  Rinne,  on  the  stme  of  wliAeh  stood 
Alba  T.nTirra.  It  is  now  called  ^fonte  Cam.  This 
mounlam  is  celebrated  in  hii>torv,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Jove,  under 
the  title  of  Latialis.  (Luean,  1,  ISS.'—Ow.  pre  MU,f. 
31 .)  It  was  on  the  AUMn  Mount  that  the  Ferlv  l4itK 
nw,  or  hnlytlays  kept  by  all  the  cities  of  tb.  I  itin 
name,  were  celebrated.  The  Uoman  gencral.s  also  oc- 
casionally performed  saeiffice.s  on  this  mountain,  and 
received  there  the  honours  of  a  triumph  when  refused 
one  at  home.  This  appcarHi.  however,  to  have  occurs 
red  only  five  tiroes,  if  we  may  cretlit  the  Fasti  Capito- 
lini,  in  wbkih  the  names  of  tlie  generals  are  reootdod. 
{Vulv.  Vet.  Lai,  13,  4.)  Some  vesti^  of  the  road 
which  led  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  are  still  tn  bp 
traced  a  little  beyond  AliMino. —  II.  Lacus,  a  lake  al 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount.  (Compare  remarks  un- 
der the  article  Alba.)  Thia  lake,  which  ia  doubtless 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  vokano,  ts  well  known  in  his- 
tory from  the  prodigious  rise  of  Its  waters,  to  hi;  li  .n 
extent,  indeed,  as  to  threaten  the  whole  surrounding 
country,  and  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhelming  in- 
undation The  oracle  of  Delphi,  being  conmilteJ  on 
that  occasion,  declared,  that  unless  the  Romans  con- 
trived to  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  lake,  they  would 
never  uke  Veii,  the  aiure  of  which  had  already  lasted 
for  nearly  ten  yeaie    This  led  to  Ihe  ouusLnKstion  «r 
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that  womJerful  subtemoeous  canal,  ormt'sxarto,  as  the 
lulians  call  it,  which  ui  to  be  Mcn  at  this  veiy  day,  in 
mnarkable  puccervatifln.  betow  the  town  of  Ctutet 

Oiuuii-lfii  Tliih  clianiii'I  i)s  said  to  he  cnxned  through 
the  rock  fur  the  space  uf  a  lutle  unci  a  half,  and  the 
water  which  it  discharges  unit^  with  the  Tiber  about 
five  miles  below  Rome.  {Cic  .  dr  Dir  .  1,41 — Lir  .  5, 
15. —  yal.Max.,\,(i. — I'lut.,  Vu.  Camill.)  Near  this 
opening  arc  to  bo  seen  considerable  ruins  and  various 
fouiulatioM  of  baildiiiga,  sappoMtl  by  loaie  to  have 
belonged  to  the  palace  of  Dutiitian,  to  which  Maitial 

and  .Statins  frequrntly  allude.  (Crtunrr's  Anr.  Tliili/, 
vol.  2,  p.  40.)^ — ill.  A  river  of  Albania,  failing  into 
the  Caspian,  to  the  north  of  the  mooth  of  the  Cyrus, 
Ot  JCttr.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Samure.  Maimeri,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the 
Bitbana. 

AlbTci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  of  warlike  character,  oc- 
cupying the  mountains  above  Maaaifia«  or  MvnaUeM. 

Strabo  places  tlu  iii  to  tlio  north  of  the  Salyes,  and 
there  I'tolemy  ali>u  luakcii  thcni  to  have  resided,  on  the 
aoatheast  side  of  the  Drucntia,  or  Dwiatcc.  This 
Itlter  writer  ia  blamed,  without  any  mason,  by  those 
who  suppose  that  he  We  means  the  Helvii,  and,  con- 
Boqiu  iitly.  ptarrs  them  too  far  to  the  east.  Strabo  rali.s 
the  Albjri,  A/  '  ittf  and 'A X6<o«cot,  FHolemy  'Y/Z-iKutKoi, 
and  Pliny  .1'/ Afci.  Their  capital,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  named  Alcbcce.  now  Rtez.  (C<r*.,  Hell  Cir  .  1, 
67  and  ai.—Stralx),  203.— P/m.,  3, 4.— Compare  Man- 
nert,  vol.  2.  p.  105.) 

Albioadnom.    Vtd.  Albium  Ingaunum. 

ALsnrovZiriTS,  I.  Cetiua,  a  young  Roman,  and  ac- 
quaintance of  Horace.  He  formed  one  of  the  retinue 
of  Tiberius  (  l  iudius  Nero,  when  the  latter  was  march- 
ing to  A  nut  ni  3.  under  the  orders  of  Augustus,  in  order 
to  replace  Tigrancs  on  the  throne.  Horace  alludes  to 
him  in  Episl.  1,  3,  15,  and  addresses  to  him  Epist. 
1,  8.  He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  literary  tuni,  hut 
addicted  to  babita  of  plagiaiiam. — II.  Pedo,  a  liumao 
poet,  tiie  friend  of  OnA,  vriio  hat  inieribed  to  hhn  one 
of  thr  KpTPtlr^  from  Pnntus  flOth  of 'Itli  book)  He 
di8tin;:ui-hi  (l  himself  in  heroic  veri.iliciitiou,  but  only 
a  few  frugnicnts  of  his  labours  in  this  department  of 
poetry  have  reached  our  times.  In  epigram  also  he 
would  appear  to  have  done  something.  (Marital,  5, 
5.)  As  an  oIclh ar  poet,  !ie  composed,  according  to 
Joseph  Scaliger  and  many  others,  the  three  follow- 
ing pieeee  wmeh  have  deeeendod  to  oe :  1.  **Coneo- 
latio  ad  l.iTiani  Aufrnstam  do  mortr  Dmsi  "  (F<7- 
bnc  ,  btbl.  Lat.,  1,  12,  <J  11,  8.  p.  37f>,  seqq.)  2. 
"  De  Obitu  .Msoenstie.''  (Fabnc,  I.  c,  i,  12,  ^  11. 
7,  p.  376.  ~  Bumumn,  Anthd.  Lat.,  2,  rp.  119.  — 
Lien,  MaxefuaianOy  Gottmp ,  1824,  c.  1.)  3.  "Do 
Mtcenrite  moribundo."  [Ihn-mnnn,  I.  e.,2,  ep.  120.) 
Of  tliCKC  elegies,  the  first  has 'been  ascribed  by  many 
to  Ov-id,  even  on  MS.  anthority,  and  printed  in  the 
work<  of  that  poet.  (Compare  Fahric,  I.  e. — I'a.yst  r- 
at.  t/t  I'rtr/at..  vol.  4,  p.  220,  id.  Burnt.  —  Amar,  mi 
On.  Cam  ,  cd.  Ltmatrr,  vol.  1,  p.  399,  Mff-t  ond  on 
the  opposite  side,  Jom.  SetJtger,  and  Bttmtami,  vol.  1, 
p.  796.)  The  grounds  on  which  the  Hum  of  Pedo 
rests  arc  not  hy  imv  im-riTis  satisf u'torv  :  the  piece  in 

JuesUon,  however,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  pro- 
nction  of  the  Augustan  age.    Still  weaker  are  the  ar- 

Siments  which  seek  io  t  'if  hli-h  the  claim  of  Pedo  to 
e  other  two  elegieg,  \%  hjcli,  .necnnling  to  WcmsdorflT 
(J'crf  Lilt  Mvr  .  \ol.  3,  p.  1 1'J,  siqq\  are  unworthy 
of  him,  and  must  be  regarded  aa  the  productions  of 
WMBe  late  adioh»tic poet.— TTf.  P.  Tulltus.  ( Ytd.  Sup- 
plement.) 

ALBiNTEMKLiifM.    Vid.  Alhium  Intcmelium. 

AlbTm  s,  I.  Decimus  Claudius,  a  Roman  general, 
bom  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa,  and  PTirnnmeil  AlhiniH 
from  the  extreme  whiteness  of  his  «kiu  when  brought 
into  the  world.  He  nnde  at  firft  some  progress  in  lit- 
erarv  pursuits,  and  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Agticotture. 
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together  with  some  Tales  afler  the  manner  of  the* 
denominated  Milesian.  An  invincible  attachment  i 
aims,  however,  caused  him  to  erabraee,  at  an  early  pi 

riod,  the  military  profes^ision,  in  which  he  soon  attaint 
distinction  In  the  year  IT.*}  of  the  present  era.  ar, 
the  15th  of  tlie  reign  of  Marcus  .\iireliii«.  he  prcvcnt( 
the  army,  whieh  he  rnmrn,m<k"d  in  Bithynia,  from  joii 
ing  the  rebel  Avidius  Cas»siu8.  For  this,  according  I 
some,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  confidshtp  ;  thoug 
his  name  does  not  appear  at  this  epoch  in  the  Fu 
Ctmnhreg.   Governor  of  Gaul  vmwr  Commodus,  1 

defo.'ite<l  the  Frl«ii.  and  aHerNvaril  had  intrusted  to  hi 
the  command  of  Britain.  The  death  of  ComnidiJi 
brought  forward  Sevems,  Julian,  and  Pescnmiui  > 

Ser,  as  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne.    The  first  i 
jese  competitors  made  overtures  to  Albinus,  and  < 
lered  him  the  title  of  ("a-har.  vshirh  the  l.-itter  act  ( j  ti 
and  declared  for  bis  cause.    But  Severus  had  od 
contributed  to  the  elevation  of  Albinus  in  order  to  i 
mtnish  the  nmnher  of  hi*?  own  opjionents  When 
had  conquered  his  other  rivals,  he  resolved  to  rid  hu 
sulf  of  Albinns  by  the  aid  of  aseaasinH    The  laib 
however,  suspected  his  odious  projects,  and  bis  st 
picions  were  confirmed  by  the  arrest  and  confesMon 
Severus's  emissaries.    Albinus  immediately  to  i 
arms  to  dispute  the  imperial  power  with  his  ciao 
He  gained  several  successes  in  Gaul,  but  was  at  Ii 
defeated  in  a  dcripivr  hattle  in  the  same  countr)',  m 
I.ugdunum  {Lyona),  A.D.  198.    Finding  himself 
the  point  of  fiirang  into  the  hands  of  the  ioe,  he  | 
end  to  bis  own  existence.   His  head  was  brought 
Severus,  who  ordered  it  to  be  cast  into  the  Rhoi 
The  details  of  this  last -mentioned  coiiftict  arc  varioii 
given.    The  armies  are  nnid  to  have  ri insisted  ern  h 
I. 50,000  men  ;  and  the  victory  i.s  rejiorted  to  hr.ve  Ik 
for  a  long  time  doubtful     at  last  the  left  wiii^  of 
bijuiti  was  totally  delisted  and  his  camp  piling;* 
while  his  right  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  so 
cidedly  superior  to  the  foe,  that  8evenis,  according 
Herodun  (3,  7,  7),  was  compelled  to  fly.  after  havi 

thrown  a.slde  the  hrn'r'et;  of  |iis  rnnk  Sj.nrtiaiiiis 
11)  add«,  that  .Severus  was  wounded,  and  that 
army,  believing  him  to  have  been  aUin,  were  <in 
point  of  proclaiming  a  new  emperor.  Dio  Cass 
(76,21)  states,  th.it  he  had  his  horse  killed  under  h 
and  that.  ha\in^  llirowii  hiniself  swovd  in  lir^i.i'.  i 
the  midst  of  liis  flvini;  soldiers,  he  succerdrd  in  Iri 
ing  thetn  hack  to  ttie  fight  and  gaining  the  day  Sc 
writers  irfnrni  ii?:  that  .Mbintis  was  slain  by  his  < 
troops;  others  relate  that  he  was  dragged,  niort 
wounded,  into  the  presence  of  ^<cvcru6.  who  Id 
fiim  expire.  The  account  of  his  death,  which  wc  I 
\n\v.n  above,  is  from  Dio  Cassius,  and  semiB  rnti 
to  the  most  credit  ,^el  or(!ing  to  C.npitolinus  (r 
seqtj.),  Albinus  was  severe,  gloonty,  and  unsocial 
temperate  in  wine,  and  rrmarknblo  for  his  vorar 
(.dnttoMv  Tliis  arcount,  however.  n;Ust  he  rerc 
with  caution.  If  we  form  an  idea  of  Albinus  frnn 
'  life  and  actions,  we  must  pronounce  him  a  bravo* 
ifior,  a  talented  man.  but  deficient  in  stratafrem 
address.  {Bmgraphit:  Vnwerttlle,  vol.  t,  p.  431 ,  i 
—  Compai-c  Crrrrrr.  Hint,  dts  Evsji  }'/ tn  .  \  »  1 
\lM,seqq.) — If.  A  Platonic  philoi-opher.  w  ho  rrs 
I  at  Smyrna,  in  the  reign  of  Antwinus  Pius,  nnd 
the  preceptor  of  f!  den.  He  is  the  author  of  .-ji 
troduction  to  the  l)ial<)gne.s  of  Pl.nto,  which  F;iI>t 
has  inserted  in  the  second  vohmic  of  his  Bif'/n 
Graca.  It  is  also  gven  in  Fitwai's  edition  of  t 
of  the  dhtloguee  of  Pinto.  Qzon.,  1771.  8to. — Tfl 
name  of  .\lbinu8  ^v.^«  rommon  to  a  ijri  .-,t  m  n  l  . 
individiuls  belonging  to  the  Gnu  I'osthumia,  Ic 
account  of  whom,  v%d.  Supplement. 

.Ai.iUfjN.  I.  a  i:i.Tnt,  the  son  of  Neptune,  who.  to 
rr  with  his  brother  Dereion,  endeavnnro<l  to  |jt« 
Hercules  from  pasBini^  (h<-  Rhone  ^\  brn  the  v 
one  of  the  latter  fiuled  him  in  this  conflict,  ho  pr 
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to  Ivfi     aid,  and  tiiat  deiry  destroyed  the  two  broth- 
er* .V    rhovvt  r  of  stones.    The  battle-ground  was 
oiei  £roia  th«  appearance  which  it  presented,  the 
CimfUi  iM^itm*,  or  "Stony  plain"  (iVr/a,  2, 5),  and 
by  fcrtw«n  Masatlia  and  the  Rhonr.  Apojlodorus 
a,  10)  calls  thf»  brothers  Alebion  and  Dercjmus 
fAArftwv  re  <g(  A             and  lay«  the  scene  in  Li- 
fam  (Ai-/-i-^).    This,  however,  an  Vossius  {ad  Mrl , 
f  ? )  nemarka,  should  not  have  misled  Salmajsius  (Sau- 
r,      '  sinre  r.inriiria  ami  the  I.iijures  oncc  extended 
«Tea  ta  the  RhoqjB.    (Cktmpare  lieviUt  ad  Apailoi.^  i, 
€.)  T«  AMoQ  ia  Mcribed  by  some,  tfmdeMl  ao  ridkn- 
ionA  u)  etymology  be  worth  mentioning,  one  of  the 
ii.isie«  of  Britain. — II.  The  earlier  name  of  thi*  ti^land 
^GmA  Britain,  called  by  the  Romans  Britnmii.-i  Ma- 
jor, horn  wiucb  tiiey  distinguished  Britannia  Minor, 
*ke  Bsdbm  Frentsh  province  of  Bretai?ne.    A gatheme- 
roi  (11.  4),  cpeaking  of  the  Rritiih  i.>i!an<ls.  uso.s  the 
najH-s  Htbemia  and  Albion  for  the  two  largest  i  Ptol- 
tmy  [i,  3)  calls  Albion  a  British  island ;  and  Fliiij 
(4.  16)  says,  that  the  isfaml  <>f  nritain  was  formerly 
called  Albion,  the  nanic  of  Britmu  being  common  to 
all  the  islands  around  it.    ("  Bnlawm  VUula  ^l- 


ijpn  mmmen  futt,  cum  BnUmmea  ^wertnur  om- 
L**)  Tbm  etymology  of  the  name  w  imciert«n. 

Some  wTTifT^  d<.'rivc  it  from  the  Greek  u'/div  (the 
nevter  of  «>.^<>f),     wlutc,"  in  reference  to  the  chalky 
rlin-  ^1  the  coasts  ;  others  have  recourse  to  the  He- 
brew alhfn.  "white  others  atrnin  to  the  Pha-ni- 
din  alf  or  dptn,  *'  liiijfi,'"  and  •■  high  mountain  fmni 
the  !;  Hiht  of  the-  ro,T>t     Sprengcl  tlunks  it  of  Gallic 
onrin,  the  aaoM  witii  AUm,  the  name  of  the  Scotch 
ia^toAt.  It  appeaiv  to  him  th«  plaral  otAh  or  AUp, 
which  signifiea    Rooky  ^fountaina."  and  to  have  been 
givro  to  the  island,  bt-cau^  the  shore,  which  looks 
towvds  Fn.T>ce,  appears  like  a  long  row  of  rocks.  The 
rrvAentW  comes  from  the  same  source  with  the 
AJpa,  ar.d  conveys  the  associate  ideas  of  a  high 
and  rh  ilky,  I  f  v-'aUj-S.  roast.     {Viil  .\lpe.s,  and  com- 
pHr.*  Atir.iitMg,  MitkrtdaUaf  vol.  2,  p.  42,  teqq.)  The 
anrieot  Britinh  poeCs  call  Britain  /«*«  WtH,  "thoiriiite 
island."   (  V???r'''.  Cfor'r  ,  vol  2,  p  33.  neqq.) 

A  LSI*,  a  rrvrr  of  C«  t  ruiany,  now  tiii'  Elbe     It  is 
called  .\Moe  by  Dio  Cassiua  (66,  1).    This  was  the 
stream  in  Gennanj  wkh  which  (he  Ro- 
aeqnainled  in  the  eooTw  of  thdr  expedi- 
tior-    md  Jhf  v  knew  it,  ro'>rrovrr,  only  in  xhc  north- 
ern part  of  lU  course.    Tacitus  teamed  that  the  Her- 
ueaf  its  sources.    {Gcrm.,A\.)  Ptol- 
atso  was  acquainted  nrith  the  quarter  where  it 
.  on  the  east  side  of  his  Sudctes,  near  the  confines 
of  the  iii>l»Tii  Moravi.a     The  only  Roman  who  passed 
dns  stream  with  an  army  was  L  Doinitius  Ahenobar- 
(aa.  A.U.C.  744 ;  and  tiiough  he  made  no  farther  prog- 
rr^'.  the  passage  of  the  Albis  was  deemed  worthy  of  a 
tnau.ph.    (P/m  .  4,  i\.—  Vdl.  Pat  ,2,  106.— Too/., 
Awn  ib.,  1.3.  sub Jin  —Flav.  Vop.  Proh.,  18.) 

ALaloM,  L  Infcammi,  a  city  of  liguria,  on  tho 
oeaA,  oonae  £alanee  to  the  sonthwest  of  Oemia.  Tt 
was  the  capital  of  the  Tn^auni,  and  answers  to  the 
iBti^  AiUnga.    iSytrab  ,  202.  — P/m.,  3,  5.)  — II.  : 
Intcmdana,  a  tatj  of  Liguria,  on  the  coast,  to  the  ; 
•oulhwm  of  the  preceding.    It  was  the  capital  of  tho 
IntrmeliL  »nd  corresponds  to  the  modem  VinUmtglia.  ' 
{Strri'  -:  -rr:  — /'     ,  3,  ')  )    From  TacitUO  2,  ! 

I8)t  we  learo  that  it  was  a  munidpium. 

Al»vlm,  the  BMre  aneient  nane  of  the  Tibor.  Man< 
nert  ron-sider-  Atyu'.i  the  T-atin.  .nnd  Tiheris  the  Ftni- 
nan,  name  for  tlir  stream  ;  which  last  became  in  the  ; 
OMtrw  of  time  th^  preraflfaig  ono.   (Fid.  TfbMM. — ! 
e^«|gT.,  ▼ol.  9,  p.  607.) 
Av9vt.^  AtycM,  a  name  givcftto  mmbo  eoM  nivphilie ' 

MRDgS,  rtboiit  -'Tte.  n  miles  from  Kome.  whieh  is.sued 
mm  a  stnaii  but  deep  lake,  and  flowed  into  the  neigh- 
VsiiTmg  river  Anio.  They  were  highly  esteemed  by 
Ihb  lUn-:-'.-'  s'-r  thur  nadieinal  propeitica,  and  mm 


used  both  for  drinking  and  batliing.  {Vttrut.,  S.  3.— 
I  P/m.,  31,  11.) 

i    ALBON'ia,  the  largest  of  the  springs  or  fountains 
'  which  formed  the  Albuls  Aqu».    It  proceeded,  like 
I  the  rest,  from  a  .small  t  ut  dee;>  lake,  and  flowed  with 
them  into  the  Anio.    in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
I  fountain  was  a  thick  grove,  in  whkh  wan  •  temple 
and  oracle  of  Faunns     [Virir  .  -f^n  ,  7,  82,  seqq. — 
,  Heyne,  ad  Viri;.,  I  c.)    lialh  the  grove  and  fountain 
were  sacred  to  the  nymph  or  sibyl  Alhunea,  who  waa 
I  worahipped  at  Tibor,  aiid  whoae'iemple  still  remain* 
I  on  th«  avmmit  of  the  cliflr,  and  overhanging  the  caa> 
j  cade.     "  This  be.iutiful  temple,"  oliberves  a  recent 
,  traveller,  *'  which  stands  on  the  vciy  spot  where  the 
I  eje  of  taste  would  have  placed  it,  ana  On  wUch  it  ever 
j  reposes  with  delight,  U  (me  of  the  most  attrarfi\e  fea- 
^  tures  of  the  Kccne,  and  perhaps  gives  to  Tuoli  its 
greatest  charm."    {Rome  in  the  NineteeTitk  Century, 
vol.  S,  p.  386,  Am.  ed.)   Vano,  as  cited  by  Lactan^ 
this  (ie  F«/m  Rd.,  1,  6),  gives  a  list  of  the  ancient 
sibyls,  and  among  them  rnumeratcs  the  one  at  Tibur, 
sumamcd  Albunea,  as  the  tenth  and  last.  .Suidas 
also  says,  Ackutt)  if  Tt(>i>ijyTta,  dfofiari  'A7/j<'Vvaia. 
(Compare  Hor.,  Od.,  1.  7,  13,  and  Mitschtrlu  h  and 
Fea,  ad  /ot.— Consult  also  Creuser,  SymboliJc,  vol.  2, 
p.  97.').  and  vol  1.  p  27  ) 

Alrl  bnus,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Lucania,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Silarus  and  Tana^r,  and  between 
the  I.itt<  r  river  and  the  Calor.  It  is  now  called  Mvnte 
di  l'„snt:':'/nf,  and  sometimes  Alburno.  Near  a  part 
of  the  ridge,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Pcstanus, 
was  a  harbour  of  the  same  name  (Albumus  Tortus), 
where  tho  SUaros  emptied  into  the  sea.  ( Virf;.,  Gcurg., 
3,  146. — Cnnnfr's  Atic.  Italy,  vol  2.  p  376.) 

Albus,  I.  i'uRTLsi,  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  .Syria, 
supposed  by  Gail  to  be  the  harbour  of  Laovli>'ea  to 
which  Appian  alludes  {koX  rb  niXayoc  tX"*^*^  upfiop. 
Bell.  Crt>.,  4.  60).  and  placed  by  him  to  the  west  of 
the  promontory  of  Ziaret.  {Gail,  ad  Anon.  Sladiasm. 
Maria  Mag.  —  Gtogr.  Gr.  Mm.,  vol.  2,  p.  638.)  —  II. 
Vicus  m  AetMci)  Kufiri}<  a  harbour  in  Arabia,  from  whidi 
Gallii!<  Pet  ont  on  his  expedition  into  the  interior. 
(StraL.,  781.)  It  is  supposed  by  Maimcrt  tu  be  the 
same  with  the  modem  harbour  of  lambo.  (Geoer , 
vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  50.  —  Compare  Per^.  Mar.  Erytkr.t 
p.  11. — Geogr.  Gr.  Mm.,  aL  Hudnm,  toI.  1.) 

ALBtTTlcs,  I.  a  wealthy  Roman,  remarkable  f  <r  his 
severity  towards  his  slaves.  According  to  an  ancient 
liehoha.st.  he  even  punished  them  sometimes  before 
they  had  committed  any  offence,  lest,"  said  he,  "I 
should  have  no  time  to  punish  them  when  thov  do  of- 
fend," {Hornt  .  Serm.,  2.  2.  fw  — .SVA(7  //,  .  /. 
c.)  PorphyrioD  (oJ  //or.,  /.  c.)  styles  him,  "  (t  ararus, 
tt  eUfFonB  eottimiontm  afparalorV  The  epithet  sso- 
nw,  however,  must  evidently  be  thrown  out.  as  con- 
tradicting what  follows. — II.  T.,  a  Roman  of  the  Epi- 
curean school.  He  was  educated  at  Athens,  and  ren- 
dered htmaslf  ndieuloasy  on  his  retom  home,  by  his 
excessive  attaefnnent  to  ^  manners  and  languni^re  of 
Greeee  .\houl  .\  T'  f  fit8,  he  wa.s  .sent  as  prstor 
to  Sardinia.  For  some  unimportant  services  ren- 
dered here,  he  believed  himself  entitled  to  a  triumph. 
The  senate,  however,  rejected  his  application,  and  he 
wa«  accused,  on  his  return,  by  the  augur  Mucius 
Scaevola,  of  extortion  in  his  jjovernment,  Ih  .n^  C'ln- 
demned,  he  went  into  exile  at  Athens,  where  ho  con- 
soled himself,  amid  his  disfraee,  philosophical  in- 
vestiLrations.  nml  by  eompoting  satires  in  flie  style  of 
Lucilim^,  (Ti/-,,  ihut.,  35.  —  /</..  de  Fui.,  1,  3. — 7rf., 
Oral.,  14  —/rf  .  m  Pi*..  38  — Id.,  Brut.,  S,  6.  — /rf., 
TuK.  Qua$U  5, 37.}— III.  C.  Sthm,  a  xhetorician  in 
the  air»  of  Angnatiu.  He  was  a  nalivo  of  Novaria  in 
CiHali)ine  Hani,  where  he  exereised  for  a  time  the  func- 
tions of  sdite.  Being  grossly  insulted,  bowner,  by 
some  individuals  against  whom  he  Was  pronounciiie  a 
docision.  and  hein^  dragged  by  the  ^et  from  his  iri- 
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bniial^  be  left  his  native  city  and  came  to  Rome,  where 
he  soon  attained  to  difltinction  la  a  pleader.  A  ein- 
gular  ad  venture  induced  him  to  leave  toe  har.  Intrad* 

in:;,  on  one  i>rrahi>>n,  merely  to  employ  a  rhetorical 
figure,  he  said  to  the  opposite  portT,  who  was  accused 
of  impiety  towards  his  parenta,  "Swear  by  the  ashes 
of  thy  father  and  mother"  (and  thou  ehalt  gain  thy 
cause.)  The  cielVnJanl  immediately  acceptt^d  the  con- 
dition, and,  though  Albutius  protested  that  he  merely 
employed  a  figaie  of  ifaetoric,  the  judge*  admitted  the 
oath,  and  the  defendant  wae  aequittedT  In  hb  old  a^c 
Albutius  retumc<l  to  Xovaria.  where  he  assiMiihhnl  his 
fellow -citizenst  and  reprei>eated  to  them  th:U  his  age 
and  the  mafaidlee  under  which  he  was  laliuuring  ren- 
dered life  insupportable.  Whrii  he  hail  t'lnisIioJ  his 
harangue  he  retire*!  to  his  dwelliug,  ajid  starved  him- 
self.— IV.    {VtA.  Supplement.) 

ALCusoa,  I.  a  celebrated  poet  of  Mytilcne,  in  Les- 
bos, and  ihe  oontcniporary  of  Sappho,  Pittacna,  and 
Stcsichorus.  {CItiitfm's  Fast.  Hell.,  vu!  1,  p  5,  l^dtd  ) 
He  was  famed  as  well  for  his  resistance  to  tyranny  and 
hi.«  unsettled  life,  as  for  his  lyric  productions.  Having 
aided  Pittacus  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  Grants 
which  oppressed  it,  he  quarrelled  with  this  friend, 
when  llie  pi-opic  of  Mytilmr  h.id  placed  uncontrolled 
power  iu  the  bands  of  the  latter,  and  some  ii^uiious 
v«rees,  which  be  composed  against  Pittaeaa,  eanaed 
hinmclf  and  his  adherents  to  be  driven  into  exile.  An 
endeavour  to  return  by  forcp  of  arms  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Alcasus  fell  into  the  power  of  his  former 
friend,  wbOf  forgetting  ail  that  had  passed,  ^enerouslT 
granted  htm  both  Hie  and  freedom.   Tn  his  odes  Al- 
I'S-us  treated  of  variou.s  topics     At  one  tiine  he  in- 
veighctl  against  tyrants ;  at  another  he  deplored  the 
misfortunes  whieb  bad  attended  him,  and  the  pains  of 
exi!**  •  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  celebrated  the 
praistn  of  Dacclius  and  the  goddess  of  love.    He  wrote 
in  the  -Eolie  dialect.     Dionysius  of  llalicarnassus 
speaks  in  ht^h  commendation  of  the  lofty  character  of 
his  compmitionsi  the  coneiseneBB  of  bis  style,  and  the 
cioameas  of  bis  images.     Tli.s  prudtictions,  indeed, 
breathed  the  same  spirit  with  his  life.    A  strong, 
manly  enthusiasm  fur  freedom  and  juatiet  pervaded 
Kvpn  those  in  which  he  sang  the  pleasures  of  love  and 
wine.    But  the  sublimity  of  his  nature  shone  brightest 
when  he  praised  valour,  cha.^tisrd  fyrantB,  descrihed 

the  blessinffii  of  liberty,  and  the  misery  and  hardships 
of  exile   His  lyiic  mtise  was  vened  in  dl  the  foims 

and  suhjectft  of  poctr}',  and  antiquity  attributes  to  him 
hymns,  odes,  and  sungti.  A  few  fragments  only  are 
loft  of  all  of  them,  and  a  distant  echo  of  his  poetry 
reaches  us  in  some  of  the  odes  of  Horace-  Alcsus 
was  the  inventor  of  the  metre  Uiat  bears  bis  name,  one 
of  the  most  hc.autiful  and  melodious  of  all  the  lyric 
measures.  Horace  has  employed  it  in  many  of  his 
odes.  As  regards  the  personal  character  of  the  poet. 
It  may  be  remarlied,  that  the  charge  of  cowardice 
which  some  have  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  him,  for 
hi^  misfortune  in  having  lost  bis  Hhicid  during  a  con- 
flict between  the  Mytilensons  and  Athenians  for  the 
possession  of  Sifwum,  would  seem  to  be  anything  but 
lu^t.  Equally  iinj\isl  is  the  same  charge,  as  brought 
against  Horace  for  his  conduct  at  Philippi.  (Consult 
the  work  of  Van  Ommeren,  Horat  als  Mtnsch  und 
Bwsrr  von  Rom.,  dec,  Av.i  drpi  Holland  ,  mn  L. 
Wti/rh.) — ^The  fragments  that  remain  to  us  of  the  po- 
rtrv  of  Alraus,  are  to  bo  found  in  the  collections  of 
H  Stephens  and  Fulvios  Ursinus.  JanI,  one  of  the 
editors  of  Horace,  pnbliahed,  from  1780  to  ITBt,  tinree 
pTohtftinnfu.  confainiii(T  those  frafrments  of  Alcieus 
which  the  Latin  poet  had  imitated.  In  1612,  Stange 
unttt-d  these  opuscula  in  a  volume  which  appeared  at 
Halle,  under  tne  title  o("Akiti  poeta  lynei /ragmen- 
'a  "  The  most  complete  and  accurate  collection,  how- 
ever, is  that  by  Matthie,  I/ips  ,  1827  A  collection 
was  also  made  W  Blomfield  in  the  Museum  Criticom. 
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I,  p.  421,  dec.  Camb.,  1826,  reprinted  in  Oaisfon 
Poets  Grsci  Minorca.  Additional  fragmenu  tia 
been  printed  in  the  Khenisb  Museum  for  1839,  183 

and  1835  ;  in  Jahn's  Jahrbuch  Hir  Philolog.  for  1831 
and  in  Cramer's  Anecdola  Grseca,  Ox  on.,  183 
{Schbli,  Hut.  Latl.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  204.— Gett 
der  Lyrischtn  Dickthitut  der  Hellenen,  2,  p  378,  *eq^ 
— n.  An  epigrammatic  poet.  {Vtd.  Supplement. )- 
III.  A  comic  poet  of  .\thens,  contemporary  with  An 
tophanes.  Some  of  his  contcmpormries  are  cited  1 
Athenann  (3,  p.  107. — ^vol.  1,  p.  418,  ed.  Schweigk 
and  others  (Compare  Cataubon,  ad  A  then  ,  I.  c- 
Clinlm's  Fa*li  Hcllentn,  vol.  1,  p.  10 1  ) — IV.  / 
Athenian  tragic  poet,  whom  some,  according  to  Si 
das,  made  to  have  been  the  first  writer  in  tnged 
(Compare  CoMmAon,  ad  Alhen.,  3,  p.  107,  and  the  i 
marks  of  Schucishavter,  vol.  9,  p  14  ) — V.  A  m  n 
Perseus,  and  lather  of  Ajnnhitiyon,  from  whom  Ht 
cttles  has  been  eaUed  Aleiaes.  (ApoUod.,  S,  4, 1S.< 
Compare  Heyne,  ad  lor  ) 

AucAMENEs,  I.  ninth  kiu^of  Sparta,  and  one  of  ll 
Agidie  {vid.  Agidte),  succeeded  his  fikther  A.M  329 
B.C.  769,  and  reigned  thirty-aeven  yean,  in  whii 
time  there  was  a  rebellion  of  tibe  Helot*.  Plutan 
cites  some  of  his  apophtlupms.    (rinf .  Afvph.  L 
con.,  33. — Pmtan.t  3,  %. — MturstuM,  dc  Reg.  Lann 
9  )— II.  A  statuary  and  sculptor  of  Athens,  who  flouris 
ed  about  448  B  C.    He  was  the  iuij)il  of  Pliidias,  ui 
adorned  liis  country  with  numerous  specimens  of  I 
superior  skill,  a  skill  which  almost  equalled  that  of  1; 
maater.    (^utntd.,  12,  10.  —  i>umy«.  Hal.^  de  L 
fluwM.  Aaita  ,  pt.  6.  p.  1108,  ed.  Reitke.)   The  mo 
celebrated  of  his  productions  vi  as  his  statue  of  V'cnc 
I  commonly  styled  fi  "Ao/km^/t?;  tv  roif  K/'-iur.  ai 
sometimes  simply  k;^-oi.    It  is  said  to  ha\  >  rr  t  ivi 
it.x  la.st  polish  from  tlu-  hand  oD'hidias  himself,  and 
\  spoVcn  of  in  high  termt>  by  Lucian  and  others.  (Lu 
Imog  ,  4  et  6.)    Whether  this  was  the  statue  of  Veni 
by  wli^  Alcamenes  obtained  his  victoiy  over  Agor 
ciilvs  («id.  AgoracritusV  eannot  be  determined  wi 
certainty  from  the  words  of  Pliny.    If  we  supp<'Sc 
to  have  been  the  same,  we  have  this  difBcuUy,  that : 
ancient  writet«.pronounce  the  Venus  h  kt/tto/^-  of  Ale 
menes,  one  of  the  hichest  productions  of  the  art,  wh 
Pliny  asserts,  that  the  artist  was  indebted  for  his  su 
ccsH,  in  the  contetJ  just  mentioned,  not  to  llie  supc 
ority  of  his  performaocc,  but  to  the  spirit  of  party  wlu 
influenced  the  nmpltcs.   Another  highly  ceMrat 
work  of  his  was  the  rear  pediment  of  the  temple 
Jupiter  at  Olympia,  of  which  i'ausanias  has  left  u: 
description  (5,  tO).    On  it  was  represented  the  conll 
between  the  Centauia  and  Lapitha;.    Cicero  (N.  i 
1, 30)  spetikn  of  a  statue  of  Vnlcan  by  this  artist,  a 
Valerius  Mr^xiir.us  (fi.  11,  3)  informs  us,  that  althou 
the  god  v\  i>  I  \liiliited  a.s  lame,  yet  the  lamenes.<>  w 
in  8  great  n  r  .-  ire  conccalid  by  the  drapery  and  po 
tion.    The  distinguished  merit  of  Alcamenes  (  hfiiii 
for  him  the  honour  of  heiii^  placid  in  a  bas-relief 
the  temple  at  Eleusis.    {Phn.,  34,  8. — Id.  tbtd., ! 
5. — PtMMn.t  1,  18.) — nt-  An  artist  whose  name  < 
cnn  on  some  Roman  ctnbosaed  work,  described 
Zoega.    {Ba»9.  Aiil..  <^c  .  tav  ^?3  — Consult  Sill 
Did.  Art.,  $.  V.)    He  is  called  a  duumvir,  and  it  I 
beoi  conjectured  that,  besides  being  raised  to  d 
honours  in  the  municipal  state  to  which  he  belongi 
he  also  obtained  his  livelihood  by  exercising  the  art 
modelling.    {SiUm.  uln  xupm  ) 

Alcanoxs,  a  Lacedemonian  youth,  of  hasty  te 
per,  birt  not  otherwise  ill-disposed,  who,  daring  a  p( 
ular  tumult,  struck  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  I.yciirjf 
The  people  were  so  moved  with  sharue  and  sorrow 
the  outrage,  that  they  surrendered  Alcander  into  1 
hands,  to  do  with  him  as  he  pleased.  Lycurgus  to 
him  to  his  own  home,  and  so  won  upon  liim  by  m 
treatment,  that  Alcander  became  one  of  his  warnii 
friends  and  an  ef  cellent  eitixen.  {PliU.,  Vit.  Lyt.,  1 
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Airinipr*,  I.  a  son  o^Prlopfs.  who,  bciiip  RiiRprct- 
«d  ofoerkrins  his  brother  Chn^stppus,  came  to  Mc- 
m.  Htm  he  dIImI  •  Koo,  which  nad  dcBtroyed  the 
t:::.*-  -^n    The  monarch  had  promLsed  the  hand  of 
r,  Mid  the  succession  to  the  throne,  unto 
Ha  mho  should  succeed  in  destroying  the  wihl  beast. 
ifceriwwt.thetefate.g«iiied  both  of  theee  piiea,  and 
MKMMiBtliecoanaofliinetodielnnMloiii  ofMe* 
rij-a    In  roaunemuration  of  him,  frstivals,  r.illnl  AI- 
C9ikuniL  trere  instituted  at  Megara.    {I'aiuiun.,  I,  41, 
) — II  One  of  the  two  dtadcls  of  Megara,  so  called 
from  its  (bunder  Alcathous.    (Pnuxan  ,  1 ,  40  atul  VZ  ) 
Alce,  a  timn  of  the  Celtibcri,  in  lii-jpauia  Tarru- 
eonensis,  called  aUo  Alcaratium.    It  answers  to  the 
mtoiamAk)trmx,  'm  New  Castile,  on  the  itTer  OumrtU' 

Ar.  K\ i  ;:.  an  Arjpve.  svho.  along  with  riironius, 
»unit«^<i  Qu  hiif  !<iiii-,  the  battle  between  300  of  his 
coontrrmen  and  3(H)  Laciedwmwins.  (Finf.OUifya- 
it$.—iirTDJot ,  I,  82.) 

Aixcrns,  daughter  of  Pclias  and  wife  of  Admetus. 
H(  r  fcthtr  had  otrrml  to  give  her  in  nisirriafjc  to  thin 
pntMre,  on  cooditioD  of  his  previously  yoking  lions  and 
bou»  to  a  ekariot,  and  Admetus  sueeessftuly  acetm- 
j<Ii>in .!  this  through  the  aiJ  of  Apollo  TIuh  same  ilrily. 
sib  I        tii<-n  s<:T\ing  with  Aumetua>,  in  accordana; 
witi:  the  -^Tttence  thai  had  been  passed  against  him 
jmi.  .Fisniiy— ,  AmfdiiysBS,  and  Cyclopes),  iditahied 
ham  the  fiptoa.  that  when  Admetna  ah<mld  be  about 
'o  em]  hi'  e\isleni-t ,  hirt  life  wouli]  U»  siiarei]  aiiJ  pro- 
lottgvti  provided  another  willingly  died  in  his  stead. 
When  the  day  came.  AJesatw  heraiealhr  devoted  her- 
self for  her  has  band,  hut  was  resmrd  from  the  lower 
world  and  restored  to  the  regions  of  Jay  by  Hercules. 
Aoconhng  to  another  version  of  the  legend,  she  was 
sfMA  to  life  by  Proecrpioa.  Euripidflehas 
an  ttas  story  of  Alenitis  one  of  ois  most 
b^.intjjbl  lra^«fitr«.    (  ApoUvd  .  I.  9,  14.)    This  same 
kj^t  ad  is  al«a  grrni  lu  a  Jiflererit  and  more  historical 
form,  as  follows :  when  Medea  had  prevailed  upon  the 
daughters  of  Pelias  to  cut  their  father  in  [lirces,  in  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  him  restored  to  youth,  and  they 
were  pu'-tK-ti       r.'iPir  iiruther  .Xr.istu.s,  Aleestis  fled 
Sat  pnteeUoa  to  her  cousin  Admetus.    This  prince 
asniM^  CO  defiver  her  np,  Acastns  marched  against 
hi'ij.     'k  him  pri.^inor,  nnd  threatened  to  put  him  to 
<icaLli,  nbru  Ak*r»ti«  heroically  surrendered  heruelf 
mto  her  brother's  hands,  and  saved  the  life  of  Adme- 
tas.   it  iisHiffneH,  however,  that,  just  at  this  time, 
Huwifcs  came  that  way  with  the  horses  of  IMomede, 
mi  ha?pitaWy  entertained  by  .Vdinetus.  On 

Isamm^  from  htm  what  had  taken  place,  the  hero  was 
ind  WMh  indignation,  attacked  Acastns,  destn^ed  his 
mrrr  ar.J  rt  >ru»  d  .Mresti*.  whom  he  restored  m  safe- 
ty uj  hw  royal  ho«t.  (£tt4^ocia.  Ion.  ap.  Villouon., 
Amccd.  Grot.,  vol.  1.  21,  *eqq  ) 

Ajxtras,  L  a.  Un^  of  £pinu,  deeoended  Amn  I^- 
fhw.  the  aon  of  Aeralea,  and  an  ancestor  of  Pynhns, 

\j,v.'z  of  Fpini-^  He  was  driven  by  his  su!»jectH  from 
the  liir»>n'',  hut  rrgdincd  his  power  by  the  aid  of  Dio- 
VJtBM  the  elder,  of  Syracuse. — II.  King  of  Epirus, 
•OD  of  Arymbas,  and  ^andson  of  the  preceding.  His 
subjects  strangled  hxro,  together  with  his  two  sons, 
B  3.^—111  The  eighth  king  of  Macedonia,  son 
of  ^rtmu.  and  firther  of  Amyntas  I.  He  reigned  29 
ytenrs.  ham  S76  to  647  B.C. — Vf.  A  general  of  Al- 
f  \  ainf •  r  th'  nirat,  and  brother  of  Perdiocas.  He  slew 
himseifiiA^r  a  defrat  by  Antigonus,  during  the  contests 
Ikit  ensued  afi;PT  Alexander's  decease. — V.  An  his- 
Immsi  who  wfois  an  aeeount  of  the  offerings  at  Delphi, 
rOm  kw  Af^^otf  avo^.uurctv.    i,Athen<tuM,  13,  p. 

AxciBiiriK^.  a  r«;i«>brated  Athenian  commander,  son 
sfGGninM,  nephtnv  to  Pericles,  and  Uneally  descended, 

13  Wijs  ffai<l.  from  tlit-  Telamonian  Aj;ir  He  ^  n*! 
kom  ii  C.  450.    Ccmspicuous  for  beauty,  and  foj  an 


inftinuating  and  graceful  demeanour,  he  made  himself 
still  more  conspicuous  forhiseztzavatfantezpcnditnrea, 
his  contempt  of  order,  and  hia  diseolate  mode  of  life. 

The  lessons  and  the  exanijtle  of  Soer.iteK.  wlio  num- 
bered him  lur  suaic*  tune  amon^  his  disciples,  operated 
bat  feebly  in  checking  the  vicwus  pn^pensities  of  the 
y|ounff  Athenian,  or  in  restraining  his  bold  and  .imli- 
ttotisdedgns.  Ifetook  Pericles  as  his  model  iii  pub- 
lir  life,  and  resolved  to  Irejd  in  the  footsteps  of  that 
iHutiitrious  statesman,  and  succeed,  if  possible,  to  the 
authority  which  he  had  enjoyed.  The  Athenians,  in 
the  time  of  Pericles,  had  entertained  a  strong  desire  of 
becoming  masters  of  .Sicily,  and  Alcibiades.  ufler  the 
death  of  nis  uncle,  succeeded  in  |wevailing  upon  thcin 
to  send  an  armament  for  that  purpose.  This  w  as  du- 
ring the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  expedition  w  as  di- 
rected against  ."^yrafiihe.  and  Alcibiades,  wuli  .Nuiaji 
and  Lamacbus,  reccivvd  the  command.  A  short  time, 
however,  before  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  the  Heima 
or  images  of  Mercury,  placed  throughout  Athens,  were 
all  mutilated  in  the  course  of  one  night,  and  isuspicion 
fell  upon  Aleibiades,  w  lio  \\:\&  supposed  to  have  been 

guilty  of  this  act  of  profanation  during  a  dnuaken  ca^ 
roasal  with  some  of  nis  young  friends.    After  having 

been  allowed  to  sail  with  the  expedition,  he  w  r.«  soon 
Bcjit  fur,  and  summoned  to  lilaitd  trial  for  this  and  other 
alleged  acts  of  impiety.  Avoiding,  however,  a  return 
to  Athens,  he  took  refuge,  first  in  Argoe,  and  after* 
ward  at  Sparta,  at  which  latter  place  he  excited  venr 
friendly  feelings  towards  hii:..'^ell  by  the  import mt  ad- 
vice he  gave  respecting  the  future  movements  of  the 
war,  and  became  an  object  of  wonder  by  the  ease  with 
which  he  adopted  the  plain  aii<!  n  -ii-rf  maimi  r«  of 
the  Spartans,  so  directly  at  variance  with  hiB  pu  vious 
mode  of  life.  Distrusting,  however,  at  last,  the  sin- 
cerity  of  the  Lacedcnonians,  he  betook  himself  to  Tie* 
sapbemes,  satrap  of  the  King  of  Persia,  and  soon  at- 
tained to  f^rcal  favour.  Not  loni;  after  this,  he  was 
restored,  by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune,  to  the  good-will 
of  (is  counttymen  ,  the  sentence  of  banishment  that 
had  been  passed  against  him  was  revoked,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  command,  and.  after  a  career  of  brill- 
iant success,  returned  in  triumph  to  .\then9.  His  pop- 
ularity, however,  was  of  short  continuance.  Ly'saiider, 
the  Spartan  admind,d«foated  the  Athenian  fleet,  ana 
slew  .Xntiochus,  to  whotn  .\lcibiade8  had  left  it  in 
charge,  when  departing  for  Cairo,  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  war ;  and  Alcibiades  soon  found  himself 
compelled  to  solicit  <moe  mora  the  protection  of  the 
I^rsians.  Phamabazus,  the  satrap,  aUowed  him  for  a 
while  a  .safe  residence  in  Phrygia.  but  fina!'  ,  ,  ilir  ait^h 
the  soUcitalionA  of  T.ysander,  he  caused  Akibiadea 
to  be  stain,  by  an  anned  party,  at  his  place  of  abode, 
in  a  t^mall  village  Tliis  remarkaliie  man  died  in  his 
46tb  year,  B.C.  404.  If  the  Athenians  Ijad  only  known 
how  to  retain  among  them  an  individual  of  so  rare  merit 
both  as  a  civilian  wd  a  aoidier,  thcv  might  easily  have 
given  the  Uw  to  all  Greece.  And  yet  impartial  his- 
tory, while  it  awards  him  the  highest  pmi  f  r  liin  tal- 
ents as  a  statesman,  and  his  skill  and  mtrepuiiiy  as  a 
commander,  cannot  but  condemn,  in  the  inost  uiiequiv- 
ocal  manner,  the  licentiousness  of  hia  private  HfOttlM 
versatility  and  chameleon-like  chainrter  of  Iris  prnict* 
pies  of  action,  and  his  traitorous  conduct,  .^n  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
(P/«/.,Fi<.  AW*.— Com.  NtTp  .Vit  Alab.) 

AlcidIiub,  «  Greek  ifaetoiidan.  (Ktd.  Snpplo- 
ment ) 

Ai.c  inAS,  a  naval  commander  of  Sparta  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  4S8.  ^  He,  on  one  o«- 
casion.  lost,  in  consequence  of  his  habitalBlcttltloil.lh* 

opportunity  of  following  up  a  victory  gained  by  Ufll 
over  the  .\thenianb  and  Corcyreans. 

Alc1dC!«.  I  a  name  of  Hercules,  either  ftom  hi^ 

r'ri-v.i-fh,  (I/«7,  or  from  his  grandfather  Atcstus. — 11. 
A  surname  of  Minerva  in  Macedonia.    (Lie.,  42,  51 .) 
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For  Aicidem  in  the  passage  of  LivT  hare  quoted,  we 
Bhoukl  no  doubt  read,  according  to  Turncbu*  (Adcers., 
30,  57),  Alcidemum,  "  the  people's^  strength  " 

Alcimachoi,  a  painler.   ( Vtd.  Supplement.) 

AtciXBOoiff,  I.  an  AraKBan  Item.  (Vid.  Supple- 
mnnt  ; — II.  An  embosser  or  chasrr  spokrn  of  by  Vir- 

fil  {Erlo^r.,  3,  37,  44),  who  mentions  some  goblets  of 
is  workmanship.    Sillig  tluolM  Im  wa»  a  COIlt«llip»- 
rary  of  the  poet's. 

A:.  (ME.vEs.     Vid.  Supplement. 

Al.<  IMt'S.      V'u/.  Sujlplt'lllL'Ilt. 

All  inqos,  I.  a  son  ot  ^ausithous,  king  of  Pbsacia, 
praiseii)  for  hie  love  of  agricaltara.    He  kindly  enter- 

t  liiu- 1  !'Iy.->i'.-i.  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  his  coa.'?f . 
The  ^>mk>n»  of  Alcinous  are  beautifully  described  by 
Homer,  and  have  aflordcd.  also,  a  favourite  theme  for 
succeeding  poets.  The  island  of  the  Phanciaiu  is 
called  by  Homer  Scheria.  Its  mon  ancient  name 
was  Drcpane.  After  the  days  of  Homer  it  was  called 
Coreura.  Now  Corfu.  (  Vtd.  Corcyn. — Homer,  Od  , 
7,—0rpk:yin  Argon.^Virir ,  G.,  2,  SI.— Stat.,  1.— 
Syl»,i  3,  81.)  — 11.  .\  Platonic  phitfwophcr.  (Vid. 
Sapplement.) — HI  A  sou  of  Hipputhoon,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  hi-^  fatlii'rand  eleven  brothers, expelled 
Lcariod  and  Tyndareus  from  Laoednmon,  but  was  af- 
terwaid  killed,  with  Ms  fiither  and  brothers,  by  Hercu- 
les    {ApoHoI  .  3,  10.  5  ) 

AucifHRo.v,  the  must  distinguished  of  the  Greek 
epistolary  writers.  Xuthing  is  Known  of  his  life,  and 
even  hi*"  em  i.s  iiriccrl ain.  Some  critics  place  him  1h'- 
tween  Lticiiin,  whoiii  he  has  imitated,  nud  Ariala;ae- 
tus,  to  whom  he  served  as  a  model ;  in  other  words, 
between  the  jeara  170  and  250  of  the  pieaent  era. 
Others,  however,  are  inclined  to  transfer  him  to  the 
fifth  century  Neither  side  have  attended  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  being  among  the  lettecs  of  Aris- 
tenetus  a  kind  of  correspoadeneo  between  Lucian 
and  .\lciphron.  This  correspondence,  it  is  true,  is 
fictitious  ;  yet  it  indicates,  at  the  same  time,  that  Ays- 
tsnetus  regarded  those  two  whirrs  as  coiitfiiiporarifs, 
and  we  have  no  good  reason  to  accuse  him  of  any  er- 
ror in  thia  numect.  Though  a  contemporary,  Alciph- 
ron  laiijht  still  have  imitated  Lucian  ;  it  is  nmch  mure 
probable,  however,  that  the  passages  which  appear  to 
IM  to  b«  ioilaitiona  are  borrowed  by  those  two  writers 
from  some  ancient  comic  poets.  The  letters  of  Al- 
ciphron  are  116  in  number,  forming  three  books.  They 
arc  liistinguishcil  for  pUrity,  clcirni'ss.  and  .sim^tllrity, 
and  are  important  as  giving  us  a  representation  of 
Athenian  mannera*  drawn  from  dnmatic  poeta  whose 
writiniTs  nre  now  lost.  The  best  portion  of  the  work 
is  the  2d  book,  containing  the  letters  of  the  hctere,  or 
courtesans;  and,  among  these,  that  of  Menander  to 
GlycerioQi  and  that  of  Glycerion  to  Menandcr.  The 
principal  editions  are,  that  of  Bergler,  Lips.,  1715, 8vo, 
with  an  excellent  comrocntaiy ;  that  of  Wa^'iier,  Lip.^., 
1778, 3  vols.  8to,  containing  a  corrected  text,  a  Latin 
version,  die  commentary  of  Bergler,  and  the  editor's 
own  notes  ;  and  that  of  Boissonade,  Parts,  1822.  8vo. 
Wagner  had  been  furnished  by  liast  with  the  readings 
of  two  Vienna  MSS.,  but,  according  to  the  Critical 
Epistle  of  the  last-mentioned  scholar,  did  not  make  all 
the  osc  of  these  collated  rea^|W  which  he  might  have 
done.  Amoiinr  the  papers  of  Bast,  after  his  drceasc, 
were  found  various  readings  of  the  letters  of  Alcipb- 
fon,  derived  from  four  Paris  MSS.,  two  of  the  Vat- 
ican, and  one  of  Heidelberg.  Many  of  these  were 
preferable  to  the  received  readings.  Along  wiiU  them 
wrro  found  various  unedited  fragments,  and  even  en- 
tire letters,  which  bad  never  yet  been  printed.  These 
papsra  are  now  in  Engbnd,  and  were  used  bv  Bois> 
SOnade  in  his  edition.  {Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr  .  vol 
4)  p.  813,  seqq. — Wachler,  Handbuch  der  Gcack.  der 
'1^.,  vol.  I,  p.  241  ) 

Alcippe,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  god  Man,  by  Agiau- 
los. — n.  The  daughter  of  CEnomaus. 

toi 


Auns,  a  surname  of  Miqerva,  and  the  name  of 

deity  among  the  Nahanrali.    (Vid.  Supplement.) 

Alcithok,  aThibau  female,  who.  togctlit  r  widi  he 
sisters,  conteumcd  and  ridiculed  the  orgies  of  Bac 
chus,  and,  wlule  these  rites  were  getting  celebrate 
witliout.  employed  thi'm.selvcs  at  home  with  the  oisraf! 
and  beguiled  tlie  tiuw  by  recounting  poetic  Ic^tiudi 
Thoy  w^ere  changed  into  bats,  and  the  spindles  an 
yam,  with  which  they  worked,  into  vines  and  ivy.  (Os 
Met.,  4,  1,  seqq. — 7d.  tb.,  389,  seqq  )  As  regarda  th 
tornis  Mint/ntis  and  Mmi/cia  prolrs,  wliich  Ovid  a| 
plies  to  the  sisters,  consult  Gtcrtg,  ad  toe. 

Alcu.von,  I.  a  son  of  .^mphiaraus  and  Eriphjlt 
.md  a  n.itivn  of  Argos.  ^*•'^u'n  liis  father  went  to  th 
Theban  war,  where  be  ktu-w  he  was  to  perish,  Ah 
mason  was  directed  by  him,  when  he  should  hear  of  hi 
death,  to  kill  Ehphyle  who  had  betiayed  bun.  ^Kk 
Eriphyle.)  The  son  obeyed  the  &ther*«  injtmetittii 
and  was  pursucil,  in  consequence,  by  the  furies,  th 
avengers  of  parriri'Jc  According  to  another  aixxMur 
being  choM-n  i-hicf  of  the  seven  £pifoni,  ba  todt  an 
destroyfd  Theiiuh.  and,  after  thir*  event,  put  his'  motl 
or  to  death,  in  obtdicnce  to  an  urack*  of  Apoll< 
{Apollod.,2, 7,  5.)  While  in  the  state  of  phrensy  whic 
was  sent  open  bim  as  a  puniabment  (su  tbia  deed,  h 
came  first  to  Arcadia,  to  Oideus,  and,  from  the  res 
d(MK  i-  ofkhis  his  paternal  grandiiither.WL-tit  bubscqucn 
ly  to  the  city  of  Psophb,  to  Phegeus,  its  king.  Dein 
purified  of  the  murder  by  Phegeus,  bemanied  Arsino* 
the  daughter  of  the  latter,  and  gave  to  her,  as  a  bridi 
present,  the  fatal  collar  and  robe  (rov  re  op/iov  Kai 
Tf  ;r//)i )  whicli  his  inotht^r  Eripliylc  had  received  tolx 
tray  bis  father.  The  country,  however,  becomiiw  ba 
ren,  in  conseqnenoa  of  his  rasing  in  it  {6i*  airw),  I 
was  directed  I'v  .ui  oraclp,  as  the  only  means  nf  e; 
caping  the  vengeance  uf  the  furies,  to  find,  aud  dwe 
in,  a  land  which  was  not  in  existence  when  hie  dew  h 
parent.  {Pausan.,  8,  24. — Compare  Heyne,  ad  Ape 
tod.,  I.  e.)  He  at  last  found  rest,  for  a  short  time,  c 
an  iKiantl  at  the  mouth  of  tlu'  .\("helou.^,  formed  L>y  tl 
alluvial  dcpositea  of  that  stream.  {VuL  Echinades 
Here  he  married  CalGifaoe,  the  datighter  of  the  rive 
god,  after  repudiating  his  former  wife  .\rsinoe.  Bi 
he  did  not  lung  enjoy  report-  At  the  request  of  h 
wifii,  he  attempted  to  recover  from  his  former  fathc 
in-law  the  collar  and  robe  which  he  had  pesented  i 
his  daughter,  and,  as  a  pretext  for  obtaming  tiiec 
stated  that  ho  had  hern  dirrrtod  by  an  oracle,  as  tl 
only  means  of  fireeing  hitoself  from  the  furies,  to  co 
secrate  the  aitidea  m  qivesttoa  to  Apdio  at  Delpl 
Phrjreufl  pivc  thorn  up.  bnt  the  imposition  beiny  ni.i 
known  to  him  by  au  attendant,  he  ordered  Itis  sons 
waylay  and  destroy  AlcnUBOn,  which  was  according 
done.  Alcmeon's  death  waa  avenged  by  tha  two  sof 
whom  he  had  by  Callirhoe.  Their  mother  entreat 
of  Ju|iiter  lliat  they  might  .speedily  attain  to  inanhoc 
and  retaliate  on  tlieir  father's  murdcro-s.  Tlie  pray 
was  heard ;  they  became  on  a  snddenmen  in  the  pm 
of  life,  in  !  s!ew  not  only  the  two  sons  of  Phegeus,  b 
the  monan  li  himself  and  his  wife.  The  sous  of  A 
mson  by  CaUirhoe  were  Amphoterus  and  Acarai 
and  are  said  to  have  settled  subsequently  in  Aeon 
nia,  the  tatter  giving  name  to  the  country.  (Apollo 

I.  c.)  Pautiamas  calls  Arsinoi-  by  the  name  of  AIpl 
siboea  (mU.  AlphesUwa),  and,  in  other  parts  uf  his  m 
rative  also,  dmoM  Atom  Anollodonis.  On  thene  a 
other  variations,  rnnuult  Ht  i/tif.  ad  Apollod.,  I.  c. 

II.  The  founder  of  an  illuslnous  family  at  Athens,  a 
ed  after  liim  Alcmsonids.  He  was  the  son  of  Silb 
and  great  grandson  of  Nestor ;  and,  b«uag  driven  fin 
Meaaenia,  with  the  rest  dNeator's  &inily,  by  the  Hen 
lid».  settled  at  Athens.  (Pausan.,  2,  18. — Compi 
the  note  of  Clinton.  Fast.  Hell.,  vol,  1,  p  299.  "id  € 
where  ho  disprove.s  the  assertion  of  Larcher,  ad  Hero 
fi,  uljii  makes  the  Alcmeonidffi  to  have  hern  < 
sccoded  from  Melanthus.)  —  III.  A  son  of  Mej^acl 
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l!^  ...'  ^'j^^n  ranch  kindness  ami  .lUentidii  (  »  tin* 
pcf»^j>  Aaom  Cit£8u.s  liai!  soui  to  Delphi  ibr  the  pur- 
po^Tf  0/  roQjultiog  tho  oracle,  that  monateh  invited 
iiim  ij  S-iidls,  ami  gave  him  penuission  to  carry  from 
rcijal  treasury  as  much  gold  as  he  could  bear  off 
vnh  him  at  one  visit.     Herodotus  (G.  I'^n)  givis  an 
Acroant  of  the  uuxle  In  which  he  availed  himself  of 
t&e  royaJ  offer,  filling  with  gold  his  aimt,  the  foldi  of 
Lis  !i-'ih.  Iu>  large  ahot-:^  worn  expressly  for  the  occa- 
i.c'ju.  ^lA  Living  not  only  his  hair  powdered  with  gold- 
dost,  but  his  mouth  full  of  it.   To  theM  Cnestw  «vcn 
addod  othtr  traliiablfl  preaents ;  and  to  this  souice  He- 
ffodotiu  tAcM  the  wealth  of^he  family.  We  must  not. 
lijA..\r  .-.  rt  ^^rJ  this  Aloiaacon  as  the  founder  of  the 
line.    iComparf  Alr.jucon  U.) — IV.  The  last  of  the 
aichoiis  at  Athens,  was  succeeded  by  Clia- 
rc>p<.  the  son  of  -■Esrhylns.  as  decennial  archun. 
B  *rckh  {Espiu.  ad  Ptnd.,  I'uth.,  7,  p  'Ml)  make.-;  liiin 
not  lij  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  .\lcmn»()riid:e 
pM{»er.  bat  u>  h»ve  been  reckoned  among  the  Aicm«un- 
ide  merety  beeaoae  hit  mother  belonged  to  that  house. 
— V  A  1  /.  if  d  philosopher.    { SuppU  inont  ) 

Ai.>:ji  L  s:u^  a  noble  &mily  of  .Vlheiw,  dusK-xudeJ 
fom  -VkaaaKon.    (  V'i<i.  AIcDUDon  II.)    When  driven 
ffcm  Athois  by  the  tyrannr  of  the  Pisistratidie,  they 
felt  endearoaxed  to  return  by  force  of  arms ;  but  bav- 
in;! met  with  a  serious  check  at  T/ii).sy<Iriuii,  in  the 
PmKusa  borough  of  Aiiica,  they  turned  their  atten- 
tien  to  a  surer  and  more  pacific  mode  of  operation. 
The  temple  al  Delphi  having  been  burned,  and  having 
remiineJ  in  ruins  for  some  considerable  time,  the  Alc- 
msonids,  after  their  defeat,  engaged  with  the  Am- 
fhictjunic  oooneil  to  rebuild  the  structure  ibr  the 
■Bin  oOOO  takots.    They  finished  the  woik,  however, 
in  a  moch  more  splendid  manner  than  the  terms  of 
th«iT  cooiiaci  required,  and  attained,  in  conset^ucuce,  to 
peix  pofubritj.   By  dint  of  the  hmmt  with  which 
utey  srm  now  regarded,  as  well  as  by  means  of  a 
iai;^  som  ci  money,  they  prevailed  upon  the  Pytho- 
ness, whenever  ajs-^ln-ation  of  a.  pu^ilic  or  [irivate  n;i- 
ture  viAi  aude  frbm  Lacedsemon  to  the  gud  ilt.l^elphi, 
to  coodttdethe  answer  of  the  oracle,  whatever  it  mifrht 
be,  with  in  adn»oDfti"sn  to  the  T.:u-t'da?nioiii.uis  to  ffivc 
DSerty  to  Athens     liiis  artilicc  had  the  desired  effect ; 
and.  though  Sparta  was  in  friendly  relations  with  the 
Piattntyi*,  it  was  determined  to  invade  Attica* 
vhieh  was  aenvdBngly  done,  and  the  fcetdt  was,  that 
the  Sp.\rians  expelled  Hippias,  and  restored  the  .\lr- 
msonids  (B  C.  510).    The  restored  family  found 
die3iseiTe<  in  an  isolated  position,  between  the  nobles, 
who  appeared  to  have  been  opposed  to  them,  and  the 
Bfeppulir  party,  which  had  been  hitherto  attached  to  the 
Pij!iji*njtida.    Clisthenrs,  now  the  head  nl'  the  Alc- 
tteooida,  joined  the  latter  p^utv,  and  gave  a  new  con- 
stitotioB  to  Aliens.    He  abotished  the  four  ancient 
tribes.  If)  J  tiirul.-'  .1  fre.«;h  ;rro^T:iphic:d  division  of  .-\fti- 
ca  into  te  ll  lu  w  tnbcs,  each  of  which  bore  a  name  de- 
r.\*-  I  ir  jia  ^s  .me  Attic  hero.    The  ten  tribes  were  sub- 
dtvided  into  duttricts  of  various  extent  called  deme$  or 
IfffTii^^if.  each  containing  fttownOTTillaffe  as  its  chief 
place     Th-?  constiiuiiiin  of  Clisthencs  had  the  effect 
oC  trmsfacming  the  commonalty  into  a  now  body.  The 
whnt»  ftaone  of  the  state  was  recognized  to  corre« 
spoiid         the  new  di\  i.-ion  of  t!ir  rnn-.try.    To  CH^- 
thenf*.  ii^,  li  ajicribcd  the  foruiai  uslitution  of  the 
ostracism 

Al^MAS,  Fid.  Supplement. 
AufMitk,  was  daughter  of  Electryon,  king  of  My- 
ren-r.  and  .\naxQ.  -.vIidih  Plntarch  rall.-i  Ly.sidice.  and 
Diodorus  Sicalui  Eurymede.  She  was  engaged  in 
marriage  to  hsi  coonn  Amphitryon,  son  ot  Aleipu.s, 
when  an  nneTp«cted  event  caused  the  un|  'i  .'s  » ^ 
d^fcrretl.  Electryoi  had  undertaken  an  expeitition 
&eaiast  the  Teleboans,  or  subjects  of  Taphius,  in  or- 
&ev  to  vreagB  the  daadiof  his  sons,  whom  the  sons  of 
la(lMM  hm  eiidB  ia  a  cenibBt.  Relitming  victorious, 


ho  was  met  by  Amphitrs mi.  and  was  killed  by  an  acci- 
dental h!i»w.  This  deed,  tiiuugh  iiivoluntun  ,  lugt  Am- 
phiiryiHi  tlic  kingdom,  which  he  would  otherwi.ne  have 
enjoyed  in  right  of  his  wife.  Sthenolus,  the  brother  of 
Alcmena,  availing  himself  uf  the  public  odium  against 
Amphitiyon,  druN  c  liiui  from  ArgoUs,  and  tiei/.ed  upon 
the  vacant  throne,  the  possession  of  whicli  devolM^d, 
at  his  death,  upon  his  son  Eurysthens.  Aniphitr}-on 
fled  to  Thebes,  where  he  was  pvirified  hy  (^r>  i  ti  ;  l>i!t 
when  he  cx|>ccted  that  Aianena,  who  had  aceonipruiieil 
him  hither,  would  have  given  him  her  h.nixl.  .she  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  that  she  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  punishment  hvOicted  bj'  her  father  on  the  Tele- 
boans.  and  intended  to  give  lu  r  hand  t  •  ln:.i  who 
should  make  war  upon  them.  Amphitryon,  i;:  eonse- 
Hueiiee  of  this,  made  an  alliance  with  Crron  and  other 
ni'i^^hhourint,'  princes,  and  rivaped  tlic  i.vli  s  ^rtlieTe- 
ielnKins.  ^^'hile  .\mphitryon  wa-s  abiienl  on  this  ex- 
pedition, Jupiter,  who  had  become  enamoured  of  .\lc- 
metia,  assumed  the  form  of  Amphitryon,  related  to 
her  all  the  events  of  the  war,  his  success  over  the  foe, 
r.iid  finally  pcrsnaded  her  to  a  union  liif rvon, 

on  hii»  return,  was  surprised  at  the  inditVen  ucu  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  Alcmena ;  but,  on  eotning  to 
an  explanation  with  her,  and  consulting  Tiresias,  the 
famous  diviner  of  Thebes,  he  discovered  that  it  was 
no  l(  ».s  a  personage  than  Jove  himself  who  L  id  .is- 
sumed  his  form.  Alcmena  brought  forth  twins,  Hoi^ 
culcs  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Iphicles  the  progeny  of 
her  mortal  lord.  Accordin;r  to  the  aiuieiit  poets, 
Juno  retarded  the  birtli  of  Hercules  until  the  mother 
of  Eurystheus  was  delivered  of  a  son.  unto  whom,  by 
reason  of  a  rash  oath  of  Jupiter's,  Hercules  was  made 
subject.    It  that  the  day  on  which  Alcmena 

wa.s  to  he  delivered  in  Thebes,  Jove,  in  exultation, 
announced  to  the  god>i  that  a  man  of  his  race  wai  that 
day  to  see  the  light,  who  would  rule  over  all  his  neigh- 
bours. J  uno,  pretending  incredulity,  exacted  from  him 
an  oath  that  what  he  had  said  shonld  be  accomplish- 
ed. Jupiter,  unsuspicious  of  guile,  gave  it,  and  Juno 
hastened  down  to  Argos,  wliere  the  wife  of  Sthene- 
lus,  the  son  of  Perseus,  was  seven  months  gone  of  a 
son.  The  froddess  l)roui;ht  nn  a  premature  laliour,  and 
Eurystheu!*  c.une  to  light  that  d.iy,  while  she  checked 
the  parturition  of  Alcmena,  and  kqtt  back  Lurina. 
(Ktd.  Galanthis.)  Tlie  oath  of  Jove  was  not  to  be 
feealled,  and  his  son  was  feted  to  serve  Earysthens. 

{Hnm..  r  .  19.  W},srqq.  —  Ori,!,  ^fr!  .  !).  dS.").  .vf jy.— 
Aufim.  Ltb.,  e.  2y. —  Ka^httev's  Mytholnpy,  p.  310. 
Af'/'y  )  According  to  Pherccydes  (ap.  Anlrni.  Lil)  ,  r 
33).  when  Alcmena,  who  long  survived  her  son,  died, 
and  the  Heraclid»  were  about  to  bury  her  at  Thebes, 
Jove  directed  Mcrcnrv  to  steal  her  awav,  and  convey 
her  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  where  she  should  es- 
ponse  Rhadamanthus.  Mercury  obeyed,  and  placed 
a  stone  instead  of  her  in  the  coffin.  ^Klirn  the  Herac- 
lida?  went  to  cany  her  forth  to  be  buried,  tlu-y  were 
surprised  at  the  weight,  and,  on  opening  ihc  coffin, 
found  the  stone,  which  they  took, out,  and  set  it  ap 
in  the  grove  wheie  her  Htrmm  stood  at  TMiat : 
lydiTrip  ieriv     tfpuov  ri)  rr/c  'AAApJi-^^f  Iv  QtjSmc. 

Alcok,  I.  a  statuary,  who  made  an  iron  statue  of 
Hercnies,  kept  at  Thebes.  Pliny  assigns  the  lessen  Ibr 
the  clioice  of  thin  met.al,  when  he  says.  "  Lfihtrntm 
dci  paltcntta  iiulucnis"  (Urj.  14).  —  II.  A  surgeon  un- 
der Claudius.  (Vid.  Supplement.)  —  III.  A  son  of 
Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  and  lather  of  Fhaleras. 

Alcyonk,  or  Haictows,  T.  danghter  of  jRolns, 

married  Ceyx,  who  wass  drowned  .'>.s  !ic  w;is  L"^inir  to 
consult  the  oracle.  Tlie  jtcmIs  apprized  Alcyone  in  a 
dream  of  her  husband's  fate  ;  .mdwhen  she  found,  on 
the  morrow,  his  body  washed  on  the  seashore,  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea.  To  reward  their  mutual 
affection,  the  gods  metamorphosed  them  into  halcyons, 
aiid,  accoiding  to  the  poets,  decreed  that  the  sea 
OunUi  rentfat  edoifriiite  these  Uvds  bnilt  their  neiti 
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npOB  it  The  halcyon  was,  m  Hbm  aecoant,  thon^  a 
qucnilouB.  lamenting  bird,  reffaided  In  the  andenu  a« 
a  symbol  of  tranquillity  ;  and,  from  living  principally 
on  the  water,  waa  consecrated  to  Thetis.  According 
to  Pliny  (10,  47)>  the  halcyona  only  abownl  them- 
selves tt  the  setdiiff  of  the  Pleiades  and  towaids  the 
winler-solstiop.  ana  even  then  they  were  but  rarely 
seen,  Thoy  mule  their  nests,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  during  the  seven  days  immediately  preceding 
^e  winter-aolatioe,  and  laid  their  eggm  daring  the  seven 
days  that  follovr.  Tliese  finuteendays  are  the  "iu* 
/id/ryond,"  or  "  halcyon-days,"  of  antiquity.  He  de- 
scribes their  nesta  as  reaembiing,  while  they  tloat  upon 
the  waters,  a  kind  of  bell,  •  little  lengthened  out  at  t  he 
fop,  with  a  very  narrow  openinp.  anJ  tlie  whole  not 
unlike  a  large  sponge.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  pure 
fable.  The  only  bird  in  modem  times  at  all  resem- 
bling either  of  the  two  kinds  of  halcyon*  described  by 
Aristotle  (8,  8),  is  the  AleUe  Itftia,  or  what  tlie 
French  call  marltn-pccheur.  All  that  is  said,  too, 
about  the  nest  floating  on  the  water,  and  the  days  of 
calm,  is  untrue.  What  Uie  ancients  took  fin  a  nest 
of  a  bird,  is  in  reality  a  zoophyte,  of  the  class  named 
haJcyontum  by  Linncus,  and  of  the  particular  species 
called  L'iotiu  by  Lamarck.  The  mardn-pechturmakeB 
its  nest  in  boles  along  the  shore,  or,  rather,  it  deposites 
its  egga  in  soeh  holes  as  it  finds  there.  Moreover,  it 
]n\:i  it.H  c<r{Tfi  in  tlie  spring,  and  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  calm  weather.    (G.  Cumer,  ad  J'lin., 

I.  c  ) — II.  A  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  one  of  the  Pleia- 
des. {Vtd.  Pleiades.— itjw^ix/  ,  3.  lU.}— UI.  An  ap. 
pdhrtion  given  to  Gleopatim,  daughter  of  Idas  and 
MarpeBsa  The  mr»tfn  r  !  ad  heen  carried  off,  in  her 
younger  days,  by  Apollo,  tnit  had  been  rescued  by  her 
hnsbsnd  Idas,  and  from  the  plaintive  cries  which  she 
uttered  while  being  abducted,  resembling  the  lament 
of  the  halcyon,  the  appellation  Alcyone  waa  given  as 
akindof  HuniametonerdsiigblteTGleoiMtn.  {ihm., 

II.  ,  9,  563,  MOff.) 

ALcrowTa,  Pa&trs,  a  pool  in  ArgoUs,  not  hr  from 
the  I.emean  marsh  N'ero  attempted  to  measure  hv 
means  of  a  plumutet  several  stadia  in  length,  but  could 
Recover  no  bottom.    {Pauaan.,  2, 37.) 

AlctomIoh  mass,  s  name  given  to  an  am  of  the  8i- 
uns  Gorinthiaensv  or  Ottif  of  LqMnio,  whidi  stietdied 
lletween  the  western  coast  of  B<rotia.  the  northern  coast 
of  Mcgaris,  and  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Corin- 
ihia,  as  far  aa  the  promontory  of  CNnia.  (Straik,,  886. ) 

AtufABis.    Vtd.  Dubis. 

Ai.icA,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  near  the  eastern  confines, 
and  to  the  northeaMl  of  ( )rchomrnu.s  It  had  three 
Amous  temples,  that  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  of  Miner- 
mi  Alas,Bmi  of  Baeehns.  Tbe  ftast  of  Baodms,  call- 
ed was  Celebrated  here  every  third  year,  at 
which  tune,  according  to  Pausaniaa,  the  women  were 
scourged,  in  obedience  to  a  ^■irmniiimi  of  ths  cncle  at 
iMphi.  (Paa«an.,8,23.) 

AlsbTon  and  Daacf nub,  sons  of  Neptune.  (Vid. 
Albion  I.) 

Alecto,  one  of  the  Furies.  The  name  in  derived 
fiom  A,  prte.,  and  Ml^^  "  ceuMe^*^  firom  her  never 
ceasing  to  pursue  the  wicked.    ( VU.  EoBMnidefl.) 

AuKiTOR.    V\d,  Supplement. 

Alkctryon,  a  youth  whom  Mars,  during  his  meet- 
ing with  Venos,  stationed  at  the  don  to  watch  against 
the  approach  of  the  son.    He  MI  adeep.  and  Apollo 

came  and  discovered  the  i^uilty  pair  Mars  was  so 
incensed  that  he  changed  .Xlcctryon  into  a  cock,  who, 
still  mindfiil  of  bis  neglect,  annouBees,  saj  the  an- 
cient writers,  at  early  dawn,  the  spflMMdl  of  the  nn. 
(Lilian,  Somn.  teu.  Gall.,  3.) 

ALKi  Ti'f.  a  mililarr  prefect  and  usurper  in  Britain, 
who  slew  Carausius,  iNit  was  in  tnm  slain  bj  Asclenio* 
dotos,  a  general  under  Gonetanlios  Chloras.  He  oed 
A  D.  296  (El/ men.  panep-  Contt.  Cttg,^  Ctttier, 
Hist,  dea  E^.  Rom.f  6.  p.  203, 


ALKit^s  Campcs  ('A^jftov  rrtdiov),  a  tract  in  CiUcw 
Campcstris,  to  the  east  of  the  river  Saras,  between 
Adana  and  the  sea.  The  poets  fabled  that  Bellero- 
phon  wanilered  and  perished  here,  after  having  heen 
thrown  from  the  horse  Pegasus.  The  name  comes 
from  dXdo/iai,  "Is  toswrfer."  {Honur,  Jt,  201.  — 
Dxuvys  Perieg.,  872.— Orirf,  Ibis,  259.) 

Alkmanni.  or  Alananni,  a  name  assumed  by  a 
confederacy  of  German  tribes  situate  between  the 
Net^anid  the  Upper  Rhine,  who  united  to  resist  the 
eneroMluMiita  ofRoinan  power.  According  to  Mail' 
nert  (Geogr.,  vol  3,  p  236,  *tqq  ).  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  the  anuy  of  Ariotistus  retired,  after  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  their  leader,  to  the  mountainous 
country  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  (Compare,  however, 
Pfijiter.  Gesch.  der  Teutsehen,  vol.  1,  p.  179,  srqa., 
where  a  different  account  is  (riven  of  the  oripiii  of  iho 
Aleiuanni.)  Their  descendants  in  after  days,  in  order 
to  oppose  a  barrier  to  Uie  eontinned  advance  of  the 
Roman  arm*,  united  in  a  common  h-a^rnc  with  the 
German  tribes  who  had  originally  setlkd  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  had  been  driven  acrons  by  their 
more  powerful  opponents.  The  members  of  this  luuon 
styled  themselves  Alemanni  or  all-men,  i.  e.,  men  of 
all  tribes,  to  denote  at  once  their  various  lineage  and 
their  common  bravery.  They  first  appeared  in  a  ho«^ 
tile  attitude  on  the  banks  of*^ the  Mayn,  but  were  de- 
feated by  Cararalla,  who  waK  lience  honoured  w  iih  the 
surname  of  AUmnnuus.  In  the  succeeding  rtigns, 
wc  find  them  at  one  time  ravaging  the  Roman  tcirito- 
ries,  at  another,  defeated  snd  driven  back  to  their  na.> 
tive  IbTMts.  At  last,  after  their  overthrow  by  Clovio, 
king  of  the  .'^r.'i  u  i  ! 'ranks,  they  ccaBcd  to  o\i^t  as  ono 
nation,  and  were  dispersed  over  Gaul,  Switytrjand, 
and  Northern  Italy 

AuiBiA.  a  city  of  Corsica,  on  the  eastern  coaet.  It 
vraa  founded  by  the  Phocasans,  under  the  name  of  Ala- 
lia ('A?.a>(rt).  and  about  twenty  years  alter  its  firs-t 
settlement,  was  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  those 
of  the  inbidritants  of  Phocca,  who  iled  from  the  ewa^ 
nf  r'vrus-  ( Vid.  Phocn-a  )  Itw  rapid  advance  in  man- 
tiiue  power,  subsequent  tu  this  increase  of  niuibers, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Etrurians  and  Carthagin- 
ians. A  naval  oontest  ensued,  in  which  the  people  of 
Alalia,  though  vietorioQs,  snfTerrd  so  severely,  aa  to  be 
convinced  of  the  impossibiiity  of  lonji  withtfamling  the 
united  strength  of  tbcir  fuce  Tiiey  migrated,  there- 
fore, once  more,  and  settled  on  the  southwestern  coa^ 
of  Italy  {Herod.,  1,  166),  where  they  fonndf  d  the  city 
of  Hyela,  or  Velia.  A  portion  of  tlieni,  how  cv  er,  w cut 
to  the  I'liocrean  colony  of  .Mas.^ilia  {Seveea.  if  Con- 
soLf  ad  Helv.  matr.,  8  )  The  history  of  Alalia,  after  tliui 
event,  remains  for  a  long  period  enveloped  in  obscuri- 
ty. The  Carthneinians,  probably,  took  possession  of 
the  place.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  it  fell,  together 
with  the  whole  island,  under  the  Roman  sway  ;  at  teaat 
Zonaraa  (8,  11)  speaks  of  a  place  called  Valeria  as 
the  most  important  city  in  the  island,  and  as  havingr 
been  taken  hy  Lucius  .Scipio  Alalia  rrmained  in 
obscurity  under  its  new  masters  also,  until  Sylla  sent 
thither  a  Roman  colony,  as  Marine  tuid  done  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  same  island,  fonrt':!  1'  in  it  tin* 
colony  of  Mariana.  From  this  period  .\lulia  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Aleria,  and  the  earlier  apprllaUon 
fell  into  disuse.  When,  and  u  nder  what  aicumatancM, 
this  dtr  was  finally  destroyed,  is  not  ascwitdned.  Jtm 
ruins  arc  to  be  found  a  i^hort  distance  helow  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tangnano.  (Mannertt  9,  pt  2,  p. 
616.  un  ) 

Ar.Es,  asmallrirerof  Tonia  in  \finor,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Mgean  near  Colopimn     {Pausan.,  8,  28.) 

At.iaA,  A1.AE8A,  or  Halkha,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Sicily,  built  b^  Archonides.  B.C.  403.  It  stood  near 
the  modem  eitw  of  Cormia,  on  the  river  Alcsus,  or 
Fmme  dt  C amnia.  The  inlinhit ants  wen?  exempted  by 
the  Romans  from  taxes.    {Uiod.  Sic,  14, 18.) 
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■  .     Ai.exiA.  a  fonoai  and  atronglj  fortified 
HajMJubii,  in  Gallia  Oltica.    ft  wa«  so  an- 
-  ^    t*jit  L>tvMlvinis  Siruhis  (4,  19)  ascribes 
Ijbt  w^dtng  ot  It  u>  Hercules    (Compare  the  learned 
remarks  of  Rttter,  in  Uf  KorAclfe,  p. 
su!<jet-t  of  the  Coltic  Hi-rctiles  )    It  was 
n  hi^h  bill,  «uppcNi«d  lo  be  Mount  Auimt. 
BMETthr  «oiir^.-«  of  tfcfc©  Seqaana  or  San*,  and  washi^d 
m  two  mAf  by  the  mall  livevi  lAtoia  and  Osera, 
W  bwe  ai  OKtfnflirit.    Al«sia  was  taken  and  d««tro j- 
fi-i    .  '""  T  >!-  afler  i  f:T.riious  pici.'f,  l>iil  was  rebuilt,  and 
beoKoe  a         ot  eonaideraiiie  caiiseqiieiice  under  the 
Vmbm  mperon.     It  was  laid  in  ruins  in  the  9th 
tKLturi  \jy       Normans.    At  the  foot  of  Mount  Aux- 
<K«  1*  1  niUjre  called  <4iae  (Depart.  Cote  d'Or),  with 
.  V  -  J  hosdred  iwhahitonito.  (Afr.,  8,  10. — Cas., 

B.   

AtoieN.  •  flMMBItein  in  tlw  vienntjr  ofManlinea,  on 
■•hirb  WM  a  gTC»v<»  dfiiicitrd  to  CtTps  ,  al.<o  tho  tcin- 
{4*  (rfxbe  equestrian  Neptune,  an  edifice  of  great  an- 
ti^uKY.  wiuch  had  been  oni.nn.alIy  built,  according  to 
msktioa.  by  Agamedes  and  Trophoiiius,  but  wa«  af- 
tiirwMd  enclosed  within  a  new  rtnirtorc  by  order  of 
Hiima    Tio  mount  am  was  said  to  have  taken  its 
■we  inm  the  wandering  of  Rhea  (rd  ipof  rd 
9m.     ffv  fO^^  ^  foot,  wakiAfuvw  r$t>  *Pht. 

.\rii(U  {'AAjfTK^,  a  son  of  Hippotes,  and  deucend- 
nt  of  HMeokani  this  fifth  degree.    He  is  said  to  have 
of  Conaik,  and  to  have  expelled  the 
tluriT  Tears  after  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Ptiapoane«af  hy  t!io  Hfrarlidiv     His  family,  soiiir- 
bm»  calWd  the  Aletids,  maintained  themselves  at 
Gsndii  iamn  to  the  tfane  of  BaecUs.    (Paus.,  S.  4, 
1.     1%.  •  S'-.ih  ,     p.  399  —CaIttm.,  Frag  ,  \m 
— P«i.O(ym   13.  IV  )    Vellcius  Paterculus  ( I,  3) 
caU>  bra  a  descendant  of  Hercules  in  the  sixth  de- 
fMe  HswwfwA  n  onele  Dtomiauig  him  the  tov' 
«n%«ty  sf  MhiM,  itdmmg  ttie  war  wnieh  was  tlwn 
goiDg  oa  iu  ki'i^^  <houId  remain  uninjured  This 
•nek  bectae  s^jmn  at  Athens,  and  Codrus  sacri- 
feed  liBsrif  for  tus  eoma*rj.  ( Fid.  Codnw— Conon  , 
Kkn*! .  Sfi  )   Olh-  r  persons  of  this  name  arc  men- 
lisB«d  in  ApaOtmL.  3.  10,  6  ,  Ilygin.,  Fab.,  122  ;  and 
Vvri  -F« .  I.  ISl .  »,  m. 
AuKA»j(.    Fitf  Supptemeot. 
A&arsa    Vii.  Sapplemeat 
Ai.cii»i»r«.  I  a  n.itive  of  Teos     {Vlti.  Supplc- 
-II  A  g^en^ral  of  the  .doliana,  who,  with  a  body 
tUHrymrn.  slow  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta.  He 
I  sent  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  auxiliaries,  by  the 
,  ostensibtr  to  aid  Nabis,  but  in  reality  to  get 
p"wi  iiJO  nf  l,areda:tuiiu     The  inhahitants,  however. 


■latd  aA«e  the  &U  of  the  tyrant,  defeated  the  iEtoli- 
■K.  wh*  SMn  weMBiti  throairhoi 


I  throughout  the  city  and  plun- 
irriiz  it.  and  slew  Alex^imcnus  ,  S.*).  3t,  seqq.) 

ALcxt^i>K«.  a  name  of  vpr\-  comraon  occnm^TH'c, 
»*  dvflginting  not  only  kings,  hut  private  individuals^. 
We  wit  daaafylk*  mtmarchs  by  countries,  and  then 
'   '        '  '  '  I  or  leas  conspicuous  personages. 


1.  Ktttft  of  Mactdmta. 
Autixm  I .  aan  of  AmTOtaa,  and  tenth  Idng  of 

Maeedcn.    He  aacende  1  the  throne  497  B C,  and 
reiiTTMd  43  vran.    It  na*  h<«  who.  while  still  a  youth, 
»Jf«  iM  ^  ,;5pany  with  a  patty  of  his  joong  friends, 
kabited  »  iiaaiB  attos,  the  Persian  ambassadors  at 
^^fcW*  nsMtltfinf  been  provoked  to  the  act  by 
their  immodeA  bfhaTi<Hjr  towards  the  females  present 
at  a  baaquci.    \S('iih  this  prince  the  glory  of  Macedon 
wmw  h»  nU  to  km  eommenced.    He  enlarged  his 
temtories,  partiv  l»v  c<in<jne<«t,  and  partly  hv  the  gift 
«lis4i  Xerxes  bestowed  upon  him,  of  all  the  country 
M  *afTl  Otrmpu  to  the  imge  ofHjMins.  {Werod , 
S»  I*.  «eyf  —Justt*,  7.  3  ) 
Aiiuvon  II,m)ao( AjnjnUm  U.  He  was  trcach* 


erously  slain  hy  Ptolemy  Aloritcs,  after  having  reigned 
from  B.C  369  to  B  C  367,  and  not,  according  to  the 
common  account,  for  one  year  merely  Ptolemy 
orites,  however,  who  slew  him,  was  neither  king  nor 
the  son  of  Amyntaa,  although  called  so  by  Kodo- 
ni*?  (15.  71).  It  seems  probable,  from  a  compari- 
son of  .iljjchincs  (de  FaU.  Leg.,  p.  32}  with  a  frag- 
ment in  Syncellas  (Dexippus  ap.  •$yiiecff.,p.  S6S»B0^ 
that  Ptolemy  wai  a^winted  legent  in  a  lagnln  waj^ 
during  the  minority  of  Perdieeas ;  that  he  afterwara 
al)used  his  trust,  and  w.as^,  in  consequence,  cut  off!  y 
Pcrdiccaii.  The  duration  of  his  administration,  three 
years,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (15,  77). 

Ai.hx  vNDKK  III  ,  sumamed  the  flrrat,  «on  of  riTilip 
of  Macedon,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Pella,  B.C.  336. 
His  mother  was  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  Ncoptole- 
mus,  king  of  Epinis.  Leonmatus,  a  relation  of  bis 
mother*!,  an  anitere  man,  and  of  great  seventy  of 
manners,  was  his  early  governor.  :iti  ^  ffie  ,iire  of 
eight  years,  I^siinachus,  an  Acarnanian,  became  his 
instructcr.  nutaich  gives  this  individual  an  unfi^ 
vourabic  character,  ana  insinuates  that  he  was  more 
desirous  of  inffratiating  himself  with  the  royal  fiunily 
than  of  elTeetually  discharfjintr  the  duties  of  his  otlice. 
It  was  his  delight  to  call  Philip,  Pelcus ;  Alexander, 
Actnlles ;  and  to  etaim  for  himself  tiie  honomy  name 
of  Phonnix  E.arly  impressions  are  the  strontrest,  and 
even  the  pedantic  allusions  of  the  Acanianian  might 
render  the  youn^  prince  jnore  eager  in  after  life  to  im- 
itate the  Horaenc  model.  In  his  fifteenth  j^ffur,  Alex- 
ander was  placed  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  tha 
celebrated  Aristotle  The  j)hiloso[)her  joined  his  royal 
pupil  B.C.  342,  and  did  not  finally  quit  him  until  he 
came  to  the  throne.  The  master  was  worthy  of  Av 
scholar,  nnd  the  scholar  of  his  master.  "Hic  mental 
iitores  of  Aristotle  were  vast,  and  all  arranged  with 
admirable  accuracy  and  judgment ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Alexander  waa  ^fted  with  great  quickness  of 
apprehennon,  an  inaattable  derire  of  knowledge,  and 
an  ambition  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  second  place 
in  any  purauit.  At  a  distance  from  the  court,  this 
great  philosopher  instructed  him  in  all  the hranchaa  eif 
human  knowledge,  especially  those  necessaiy  for  a 
ruler,  and  wrote,  for  hu  benefit,  a  work  on  the  art  of 
government,  which  is  unfortunately  lost.  As  Mace- 
don was  aumranded  by  dangerous  neighboius,  Aris- 
totle acMiaht  to  caltivate  in  fia  pupil  the  talenta  and 
virtues  of  a  railitarj'  commander  With  this  view  he 
recommended  to  him  the  reading  of  tlu*  Tliad,  and  re- 
vised this  poem  himaelf.  Tlie  poet.  a.s  Aristotle  em- 
phatically names  Homer,  was  the  philoeopher'i^  ina^ 
arable  companion  :  from  him  he  draw  his  preccots  and 
maxims  ,  from  him  he  l>orrowed  his  models.  The  pre- 
ceptor imparted  his  enthusiasm  to  his  pupil,  and  the 
most  accurate  copy  of  the  gre^  poem  was  prepared  by 
.\ristotle,  and  placed  hv  Alexander  in  a  precious  cas- 
ket which  he  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius  The 
frame  of  the  yOQBg  prioce  was,  at  the  same  time, 
formed  by  gymnaetie  exercises.  He  gave  several 
proofs  of  manly  skill  and  courage  while  very  young ; 
one  of  whicli,  the  breakinsr  in  of  his  tlery  courser  Hu- 
ccphalus,  which  had  mastered  eveipr  other  rider,  is 
mentioned  by  all  his  historians  as  an  meidenttiiatoonp 
vinced  his  father  Philip  of  his  future  nnrnnquerable 
spirit.  When  he  waa  sixteen  years  old,  Philip,  set- 
ting out  Ott  an  expedition  against  Byzantium,  delega- 
ted the  government  to  him  daring  his  absence.  Two 
years  later  (B  C.  338),  he  perflmned  prodigies  of  val- 
our in  the  h.attle  at  C!ia>r.)ne.a.  where  he  obtained  prcat 
reputation  by  conquering  the  sacred  band  uf  the  The- 
bans.  **My  son,**  said  Philip,  after  the  battle,  em- 
bracing him,  "  seek  another  empire,  for  that  which  I 
shall  leave  you  is  not  worthy  of  you."  The  father 
and  eon,  however,  quarrelled  when  Philip  repudial«J 
Olympias.  Alexander,  who  took  the  part  of  his  moth- 
er,  waa  oUiged  to  flee  to  E^iraa  to  ^  
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gcanco  of  his  father,  but  he  booh  ohlaineJ  pardon  and 
returned.  IK-  ntterwarJ  accoiapaiiiLil  Philip  ou  au 
ox)>cdiiiuii  at'  iiii^t  ibe  Triballi,  and  saved  his  life  in  a 
battle.  Fkili|),  having  been  clcclod  chief  oommaiwler 
of  the  Gndls,  waji  preparing  for  «  war  *gUlMt  Per- 
sia, when  he  was  aMashiii.'tti  d,  B.C.  336.  Thiis  occur- 
rcnct',  at  an  eventful  criiiis,  excited  some  suspicion 
agaiiiKt  Alexander  and  Olympias  ;  but  as  it  was  one 
of  las  first  act«  to  execute  justice  on  those  of  bis  la- 
tht:r°&  asiiassins  who  fell  into  his  hands,  several  of  the 
nohtiity  being  implicated  in  the  plot,  iliis  iinputatuni 
rest*  ou  tittle  beyond  Hunoiee.  it  ie  more  than  prob- 
ahle  that  the  curt^piratan  were  in  oonreapondenee  with 
tlif  Pi  r>i:iii  court,  and  that  ample  promifii'-  pt'j  rntro- 
tion  and  support  were  given  to  lueu  undertaking  ta 
deliver  the  empire  firom  Uio  impending  invasion  ofthe 
ewtaia>general  of  Greece.  Alexander,  who  succeed- 
ea  without  opposition,  was  at  this  time  in  his  twentieth 
year;  and  viutli.  in  the  lirst  instance,  excited  sev- 
eral of  the  statics  o(  Greece  to  endeavour  to  set  aside 
the  Macedonian  aacendancy.  By  a  sudden  march  into 
Tin  ^-.-.ily  lie,  howrvcr,  soon  overawrcl  the  most  active  ; 
and  when,  on  a  rcpuft  ul  lm>  dviuh,  claclly  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Demosthenes  and  his  party,  the  various 
atalea  wen  excited  to  sxeat  commotion,  he  punished 
tiie  open  revolt  of  Thebes  with  a  severity  which  ef- 
fectually prevented  any  imitation  of  it^  example.  In- 
ducedto  stand  a  sieaSt  t-hat  unhappy  city,  after  being 
mastered  with  dreadfiU  alauj^tflr,  waa  ra/.t  d  to  the 
groiHid,  with  tlio  ostentatious  exception  of  the  house 
ofthe  poet  Pindar  aiono ;  while  the  unfortunate  sur- 
viving inhabitants  were  stripped  of  all  tltcir  posses- 
aions  and  sold  indiscriminately  into  slavery.  Intimi- 
dating by  this  cruel  (lolicy,  the  Maeedonian  party 

faiucd  the  a-cemUiicy  in  every  state  throughout 
i  recce,  and  AiiicuK  particulady  disgraced  itself  by 
tliv  uaauncKsof  its  submissUm.  Akxandw then  pro- 
ceeded to  Cotiutht  where,  in  a  general  aaBembly  of 
the  iitates,  his  office  of  superior  commander  waa  ree- 
o^'iii->eJ  and  defined  ;  and  in  the  twcnty-secDiid  year 
of  hiB  age,  leaving  Antipater,  his  viceruv,  in  Maeedun, 
lie  passed  the  HeDespont,  to  overturn  the  Persian  i m- 
pire.  uiih  an  anny  not  exceeding  four  thousand  five 
hundred  lisjrt-f  and  llurly  llioui>.uid  foot.  To  secure 
the  protection  of  Minerva,  he  sacrificed  to  her  on  the 
plain  of  Itium,  crowned  the  tomb  of  AchtUes,  and  co»- 

rulated  this  hero,  from  whom  he  waa  descended 
UL'h  his  mother,  on  his  good  fortune  in  haviiiif  had 
such  a  fnend  aa>  i'alroclus,  and  such  a  poet  as  Huiuur 
to  celebrate  his  fame.  The  rapid  movementa  of  Alex- 
ander had  evidently  taken  the  Persian  satraps  by  sur- 
prise. They  had,  without  making  a  single  attempt  to 
molest  his  passa^'o.  alli)W(d  him,  with  a  far  inferior 
fleet,  to  couvey  his  troops  into  Asia.  They  now  rc- 
■olred  to  advanoe  and  oontoat  the  passage  of  the  river 
Gmnicus.  A  force  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry  wa* 
drawn  up  on  the  nght  bank  of  the  stream,  w  hile  an 
^ual  number  of  Greek  mercenaries  crowned  the  bills 
in  th*  nar.  Unintimidated,  however,  by  this  array, 
Alexander  led  his  army  across,  and,  ailer  a  severe  con- 
flict, (.'allied  a  decisive  victory.  The  loss  on  the  Per- 
sian side  was  heavy,  on  that  of  their  conquerors  su 
extremely  slight  (only  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thirty 
foot  soldiers)  an  l.>  lead  at  once  to  tlie  b*  lief.  that  the 
general,  who  wrote  ilu-  account  of  .Mexander's  cam- 

Kigns,  mentioned  the  Iohh  of  only  the  iiativeJiom 
Aoedonians.  i^phmdid  funeral  obsequies  were  per- 
tnined  in  honour  of  thoae  of  his  army  who  had  fellcn ; 
varit)u«  pri\ile<,H9  wore  granted  to  their  fathers  .ind 
children  ;  and  as  twenty-five  of  the  cavalzy  that  bad 
been  slain  on  the  Macedonian  side  belonged  to  the 
royal  troop  ofthe  "  (Companions,"  tlie8i>  were  honour- 
ed with  monumental  Hiatues  of  bronxe,  iJie  workman- 
sliip  ofthe  ctleliruied  I.ysippus,  The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  victory  waa  the  freedom  and  restora- 
«im  of  all  Um  Gmk  mtiMiD  Aw  Minors  mid  iu  sub- ^ 
1«6 


'  sequent  n»BuU8  were  shown  in  the  reduction  ofalmost 
,  the  whole  uf  that  country.  .\  Uangcrouti  kickncss, 
j  however,  brought  on  by  bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  check- 
ed for  a  time  his  career.  He  received  a  letter  from 
Phrmenio,  saying  that  Philip,  lus  physician,  had  been 
bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him.  Alexander  gave  the 
letter  to  the  ^ysician,  and  at  tiie  same  time  drank  the 
potion  wUdl  the  latter  had  prepared  for  him .  Scarce  ly 
was  he  restored  to  health  when  be  advanced  towards 
the  defiles  of  Cilicia,  whither  Darius  had  imprudeiilly 
betaken  himself  with  an  immense  arm),  m.^tead  of 

I awaiting  his  adversary  on  the  phuns  of  Assyria.  Xho 
•eeond  Mttle  took  phoe  near  Issus,  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains,  and  victory  again  declared  for  the 
.  Macedonian  ntonarch.    The  Macedonians  conquered 
'  on  this  day,  not  the  Flsnians  alone,  but  the  united 
forts  of  iSouthcm  Greece  and  Persia ;  for  the  amiy  of 
Darius,  besides  its  eastern  troops,  contained  thirty 
thousand  Greek  mercenaries,  the  lar^'c.-,!  fircck  force 
of  that  denomination  mentioned  in  histotj'.    It  was 
this  galling  truth  that,  among  other  causes,  rendered 
the  rejiulilic.in  fJrceks  so  hostile  to  Alexamler.  All 
the  iiclive  partisans  of  that  faction  wcic  al  Issus,  nor 
were  the  sunivors  dispirited  by  their  defeat.  Agie^ 
king  of  l^artat  gathered  eight  thousand  who  had  re> 
turned  to  Greece  by  various  ways,  and  fought  with 
them  a  bloody  battle  against  Antipater,  who  with  I'if 
ticulty  defeated  the  Spartajik  and  their  allies.    \\  ilh- 
out  taking  these  facts  into  ronsideratiotlt  it  is  impon- 
sible  duly  to  estimate  the  diflicultics  sunnountcu  by 
Alexander.    After  the  defeat  at  Issus,  the  treasures 
and  family  of  Darius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror.  The  latter  were  treirted  most  magnaninM»ia> 
ly.   Alexander  did  not  pursue  the  Persian  monarcht 
who  fled  towards  the  Euphrates,  but,  in  order  to  cut 
him  ofl'from  the  sea,  turned  towards  Coele-Syria  and 
Phoenidn.  Here  he  reectved  a  letter  from  Darius, 
proposing  peace.    Alexander  answered^  that  if  he 
would  come  to  him  he  would  restore,  not  only  his 
mothi  r,  wife,  and  children,  without  ramM  iu,  I  ut  also 
luK  empire.     Tliis  reply  produced  no  eii(L*et  Thfi 
\u-iory  at  Issus  had  openeu  the  whole  countr)-  totlie 
Macedonians.   'Alexander  took  pui»srssiun  of  D.ai.: 
cus,  which  contained  a  larj;i'  porliun  ofthe  riyai  trc;i.~- 
ures,  and  secured  all  the  towns  along  the  ^itiiiti  rra 
nean  Sea.   Tyre,  imboideued  by  the  sHeouih  of  iu 
insular  situation,  resisted,  hut  waa  tdnn,  after  seven 
months  of  incredible  exertion,  and  di  stnyed.  The 
capture  of  Tyre  was  perhaps  the  greattsl  militoxy 
achievement  of  the  Macedonian  monarch ;  but  it  waa 
tarnished  by  his  cruel  severity  towards  tlie  eoricjuert-d. 
thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitant»  having  been  ^oid  hy 
him  a8  slaves.    Some  excuse,  however,  may  be  found 
in  the  excited  foelings  of  the  Macedonian  anny,  oc- 
casioned by  numerous  insults  on  the  part  ofthe  Tyri- 
nx  ;  hy  act«  of  ertielty  tuv.ards  some  of  tin  ir  Macc- 
duiiiau  capliv€t> ;  aiid  al^o  liy  the  length  and  ub&t;uacy 
of  the  siege  ;  for  more  men  were  slain  in  winning 
Tyre,  than  in  achieving  the  three  great  victories  over 
Darius.    Alexander  continued  his  victorious  march 
throiiffh  Palestine,  where  all  the  towns  suneiiderotj 
except  Gaza,  which  shared  the  fate  of  Tyre.  Kffypt, 
weaned  ofthe  Peniiii  yoke,  received  him  ae  a  adiv- 
erer.    In  order  to  confirm  his  power,  he  restored  the 
former  customs  and  religious  hies,  and  founded  Alex* 
andrea,  which  became  one  of  the  first  cities  of  anciflnl 
times.    Hence  he  went  through  the  desert  of  Libya, 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammoo,  an  adventure 
resembling  more  the  wildne.-«.s  of  romance  than  the  so- 
berness of  history,  and  which  has  on  this  veiy  accuuiu 
been  regard e<l  hy  some  with  an  eye  of  incredulity 
It  reKt«,  howcvflr,  on  too  firm  a  hn^is  to  be  invalidat«  vl 
After  having  been  acknowledged,  ^y  the  ancient  w  ri- 
ters,  as  the  son  of  the  god  (md.  Ammon),  Alexander, 
at  the  return  of  spring,  marched  against  Darius,  who 
in  the  moan  time  had  collected  an  army  in  Assyria, 
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wmA  a^MUd  tha  proposals  of  Alexander  for  peace. 
A  fc«4r«w  Smghi  atOanganwh,  not  hr  from  Arbe- 

li,  B  i'  Hi     Arrran  rstiiQates  the  nrmy  of  Darius  at 
2^^iM>  <>f  muntxy  aiui  40,000  cavalry  ;  wbile  thai 
w  A.<tvia<ier  confuted  of  mtf  40,000  iga&atrf  and 
Wt9  k»mt.   Ou  the  Pemuk  miBt  iporMiTar,  weia 
AM*  •Tifee  fanvnC  and  haidieet  tribei  of  tipper  Ama. 
^TdCmt^utanJia^  the  immense  numerical  Bup«nori(y  of 
rata  J,  Alexaoder  wee  not  a  moment  doubtful  of 
cicioffT.  At  tbe  lM«d  of  hia  eandty  he  attacked  the 
Ptr^-a"-*-  irrJ ron't't!  them  zftcr  a  short  conflict.  One 
ijt  Ills-  ambition  was  to  capture  the  IV^r- 
emniech  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  that  object 


tifut  virgins  of  Asia,  was  among  the  phsoneis.  At 
cxander  fell  in  !ov»  with  and  married  mr.   Upon  tlM 

nr  .v  s  of  this,  Oxyantes  thought  it  best  to  submit,  and 
came  to  Bactria,  where  Alexander  received  him  with 
distinction.  Here  a  new  conspiracy  was  discovered, 
St  tha  head  of  which  waa  Uennolaiia,  and  among  the 
aeeompHcea  Gallisthenei.  Alt  the  conspirators  v  cre 
comlcninod  to  di'aih  except  Callistliench,  who  was 
mutilated  and  carried  about  with  the  army  ia  an  iron 
cage,  until  he  terminated  his  torments  by  poison.  Al* 
exantltT  now  fi)rnictl  tlio  'u\c;i  of  coiiqucriiig  Iiitlia,  the 
name  uf  which  was  scarcely  known.  He  pa:,si.'u  the 
Iniius,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Taxilus,  tlie  riiler 


wm  at  «M  tiam  •ppmnuUj  wiUun  hia  grasp,  when  he  I  of  tha  region  beyond  tbia  river,  who  assisted  him  with 
 '— '  -^^-^ — ■ — -   —  "  •-- troops  and  130  elephants.   Conducted  by  Taxilus,  he 

inarched  towards  the  river  Hyila.spes,  the  p.wssa;je  of 
which,  Porus,  another  king,  defended  at  the  head  of 
his  anuv.  Alexander  conqnocd  him  in  a  bloody  bat- 
tle, tooir  him  prisoner,  but  restored  him  to  his  king- 
dom. He  then  marched  victoriously  on,  estabUslicd 
Greek  colonies,  and  built,  according  to  Plutarch,  sev- 
enty towns,  one  of  which  he  called  Bucephala,  after 
fab  hone,  which  had  been  ktUed  on  the  Hydaspes. 
Intoxicated  by  success,  he  intended  to  advance  as  far 
AJexiander  attacked  them  in  the  rear,  4as  the  Ganges,  and  was  prcjpariiig  tu  pass  the  Hypba- 

-  •  — *      *  "        "   -  '  "^sis,  when  tne  djaeonCamt  pi  hia  army  obliged  him  to 

terminate  his  progress  and  return.  Previous  to  turn- 
ing back,  however,  he  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hypha-sis  twelve  towers,  in  the  shape  of  altars;  mon- 
uments of  the  extent  of  tus  career,  and  testimonials  of 
his  gratitude  towaida  the  gods.  On  these  gigantic  al- 
tars he  offered  Bacrifices  with  all  due  solemnity,  and 
horse-race;;  and  gytunu&lic  cuiitcsts  closed  the  festiv- 
ities.   When  lie  had  reached  the  Hydaspes,  he  built 

tho 
the 

lanks.    Ou  his  march  he  encountered  .scver.al  Indian 


,  at  the  infant,  a  ma— aga  from  Pannemothat 
tite  IrH  mmt.  which  that  n:eQeral  comtnande  J,  was  hard 
fs^^.!  St  ute  S»cm,  Albanians,  and  Parthians,  and  he 
w»  x>  lUtL  of  course,  to  hasten  to  its  relief  Dari- 
«s  ieJ  fitun  the  field  of  batth',  leavin<r  his  army,  hag- 
gifft.  and  immense  treasures  tu  the  victor.  Babylon 
snJ  Suss,  wbrrr  the  riches  of  the  East  lay  accivnula- 
IM,  ijp  I  ami  thairyiag  to  Alexander,  who  directed  hia 
mmtk  la  niiBi|iiiua,  tho  capital  of  Puna.  The  only 
paM^  thither  was  defended  by  40,000  men  under 
Ahohamaf*. 

rwiuJ  them,  sad  oatered  Persepolis  triumphant. 
Froa  this  time  the  glory  of  Alexander  began  to  decline, 
ifii^r  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world,  he  became 
a  fUT«  to  his  own  passiom  ;  gave  himself  up  to  arro- 
gMoaaddiaainafimi ;  ahowetl  himself  tingzateful  and 
VMlandiaite  nnn  ofnleaanxe  aheddMblodd  of 
Ib*  VraT«at  fenrrat'i  Hitherto  sober  and  moderate, 
du>  tierv,  wW  strave  to  equal  the  uods,  and  called 
liaifle'.f  a  fod,  sank  to  the  level  of  vulgar  men  ~ 


Per- 

ths  Header  of  tho  world,  he  burned  in  a  fit  of  j  a  fleet,  in  which  he  sent  a  part  of  his  troops  down 
Ashamed  of  this  act,  he  set  out  with  his '  river,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  proceeded  along 
cxn^  to  fonue  D  Anu:*.     I^amin^'  that  Bcssus,  pa- 


tfae  king  prisoner,  he  hastened  ;  princes,  and,  during  the  siege  of  a  town  belonging  to 
e  of  savutg  him.    But  Bessus,  I  the  Malli,  was  severely  woanded.    Having  recovered, 

vhi-n  h-        tijr..*>!f  rlo.sely  pursued,  caused  Darius  ]  he  continued  hi.s  course  down  the  Indus,  and  thus 


tn^  «( Rsrtstifta,  kept  t 
his  MBch  niik  the  hope 


a3>.»a».^4iia»a  because  he  was  an  im- 

pedimerix  to  hia  flfiL  Ahoanier  heheld  on  the  Dron- 
tistsof  jfaetanBadjinc  man,  ecmnd  with  woaiida» 
lp«nf  aaachariol.   ft  was  Barina.   The  Bibeedtmlan 

krr>  ccaj'd  so:  resCralii  hib  tears.  Aficr  interring  him 
with  iLl  ibt  btinourt  u^uai  amorig  the  Persians,  he  took 
patws»ca  of  Hyrcanla  and  Bactriana,  and  caused 
auzL<«{^u>be  proclaimed  Kiii^  of  .\siia.  He  was  form 
Uif  iUJ  mare  gigantic  plans,  w  lien  a  conspiracy  broke 
ooc  a  his  own  camp.  Philota»,  the  son  of  Parmcnio, 
mm  ayhratsd.  Aloxandar,  not  satiafied  with  the 
Head  ef  the       eanaed  the  fiuhar  also  to  he  put  to 

death.     Thi*  ii  t  of  injustice  excited  general  displeas- 
8JV.  At  thr  same  time,  his  power  in  Greece  was  ihre^t- 
■sed :  aod  it  required  all  the  energy  of  Antipater  to 
acsK^re,  by  force  of  arras,  the  lea^jue  formed  by  the 
Gre«ks  against  the  Moccdunian  authority.    In  the 
mean  tine.,  Aicxaoder  marched  in  the  winter  through 
tha  xKMh  of  Asia,  aa  &r  at  it  waa  then  known,  che^- 
•i  MUhrr  by  Maant  Caneasna  nor  the  Oxnt,  and 
xeicfepd       Caspian  Sea,  hitherto  unkno'vn  ta  the 
Gr»«ks.    insatiable  of  glory  and  thirsting  for  conquest, 
he  s^pased  not  even  the  hordes  of  the  Scythians.  Ri 
teoungtafiartnana.  he  hoped  to  gain  the  alVections  of 
tfcoPBiWBHibyas»uuiing  their  dress  and  manners  ;  but 
this  hof*  -i-  rrot  reahxed.    The  discontent  of  the 
*'™J        sccanoD  to  the  scene  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  OitaiL  Altxander,  whoaapcidobehadoffisnd- 
eJ.  kitlr-J  hin^'ihi*  own  hand  at  a  banquet.  Clitus 
luaJ  been  one  «  to  m.>-t  fiitlifui  friends  and  brave  of- 
ieem,  aod  AJexsader  »as  afterward  a  prey  to  the 
kasBMrt  mmmat   In  the  following  year  he  subdued 
As  whofe  of  St^gdiaaa.    Oxyantes,  one  of  the  leaders 
■-■(  \hf  i  itvmy,  hu-l  ucuTvd  his  family  in  a  c.uitle  built 
miio&j  rock.   Th*  jiacadoniaas  stormed  iL  Rox- 
'     '  onoaftba 


reached  the  sea.  Having  entered  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  performed %ome  rites  in  honour  of  Neji^une,  he  left 
hia  fleet}  and,afi0roid«aiij|Nearchaabataoonaatho 
aeaaoB  would  Pfnuiti  to  no  to  tbo  Persian  Gult,  and 

thence  up  the  Tigris,  he  himself  prepared  to  march  to 
iiabylon.  He  had  to  wander  through  immense  deserts, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  huvarmy,  destitute  of  wak- 
trr  and  food,  perished  in  the  sand.  Only  the  fourth 
part  of  the  troops  with  which  he  had  set  out  returned 
to  Persia.  On  nis  route  he  quelled  several  mutinies, 
and  placed  gOTemoraovex  variouBpEomoes.  InSuaa 
he  married  two  Penian  pnneeaaea,  and  TBwaidad  thoaa 
of  his  Macedonians  who  luad  married  Persian  women; 
because  it  waa  hia  intention  to  unite  the  two  nations 
as  closely  aa  poaaiblo.  He  distributed  rich  rewards 
among  his  troops.  At  Opis.  on  the  Ti^rrLs,  he  declared 
his  intention  of  sending  the  invaliJb  homo  witli  prcs- 
cnt.^.  The  rest  of  t!ie  army  mutinied ;  but  he  persist- 
ed, and  effected  his  DUiposc.  Soon  ajfter,  hia  frvour- 
ite,  Hephsstion,  dieo.  Hie  grief  was  unbounded,  and 
he  buried  his  body  with  royal  splendour.  On  hisretum 
from  £chatana  to  Habylon,  the  magicians  are  said  to 
ti^ve  pradided  that  this  citv  would  be  fatal  to  him. 
The  representations  of  his  friends  induced  him  to  de- 
spise these  warnings.  He  went  to  Babylon,  where 
many  foreign  ambassador.s  w.aited  for  him,  and  waa 
engaged  in  extensive  plans  for  tlie  future,  when  ho 
becMne  anddenly  ndt  ofter  o  banqnet,  and  died  in  a 
few  days,  D.C  3?3.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  con- 
queror, in  his  32d  rear,  after  a  reign  of  13  years  and 
8  months.  He  left  behind  him  an  immense  empire, 
which  became  the  scene  of  continual  wars.  He  had 
designated  no  heir,  and  being  asked  by  his  frienda  to 
whom  he  left  the  empire,  answered,  To  the  worthi- 
eat."  AAei  many  disturbances,  the  generals  acknowl- 
«480i  AddMib «  nut  of  »  ve^  weak  mind,  ths  Ma 
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of  Philip  and  ihc  dancer  PhUinna,  and  Alexander  the 
posthumous  son  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  as  kinjrg, 
and  divided  the  provinces  among  themt-elves.  uiiJit 
the  name  of  ttUraput.  Thev  appointed  Perdiccaa,  to 
whom  Atevander,  on  hia  deathhea,  had  given  M*  ring, 
priiiir  rninislrr  of  tho  two  kinps  Thr  hndy  of  Alex- 
ander was  interreii  by  Ptoleuiy  in  AJexandrea,  in  a 
golden  coiHn,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him, 
not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  in  other  countries.  The 
sarcophagus  in  which  the  coffin  was  enclosed  has  been 
in  the  British  Mii'^nim  Ninr  r  IRO'i  Tin-  Eiiijlish  na- 
tion owe  the  acquisition  of  this  relic  to  the  exertions 
of  Dr.Clarice»tM  eeldsnted  traveller,  who  found  it  in 
the  possissinn  of  thr  French  troops  in  Egypt,  .uu!  w  as 
the  means  of  its  being  surrendered  to  the  Kiiglisli 
army.  In  1605,  the  same  individual  published  a  disser- 
tation on  this  earcophaeus,  fulW  eitabliahing  ita  iden> 
tity. — No  character  in  history  has  aflbtded  m^er  for 
more  di.scussion  than  that  of  Alexander ;  and  the  ex- 
act quality  of  his  ambition  is  to  this  day  a  subject  of 
dispute.  By  aome  be  ta  regarded  aa  little  more  than 
a  heroic  raa*lm:in,  nrfxmted  1  y  the  mere  (h-sire  of  per- 
sonal glory  ;  olherss  give  hiin  tlio  honour  of  vast  and 
enlightened  views  of  policy,  embracing  the  consolida- 
tion and  eatabliahment  of  an  empire,  in  which  com* 
inefce,  teaming,  and  the  afta  ahouM  flourish  in  com* 
mon  with  ener<ry  and  enterprise  of  ever\-  description. 
E:icli  cI;iHs  of  rcasoncrs  find  facts  to  countenance  their 
opinion  of  the  nixed  character  and  actions  of  Alexan- 
der The  former  quote  the  wildnc.<is  of  his  personal 
daring,  the  barren  nuturc  of  much  of  his  transient  mas- 
terj-.  and  his  remorseless  and  unnecessary  cruelty  to 
the  vanqaiahed  on  aoma  occaaiona,  and  capridoua 
maenantmity  and  lenity  on  othera.  The  Tatter  advert 
to  mcts  like  the  fonndntion  of  Alexandrea,  and  other 
acts  indicative  of  lar^c  and  prospective  views  of  true 
policy ;  and  regard  his  expcditiona  rallwr  aa  schemes 
of  discovpry  and  exploration  than  mere  enterpris^es  fijr 
fruitless  conquest.  The  truth  appears  to  embrace  a 
jxirtion  of  both  these  opinions  Alexander  was  too 
much  amitten  with  military  gloiy ,  and  the  common  self- 
cn^rroaament  of  the  mere  conqueror,  to^  a  great  and 
consislent  jjoHtician ;  while  such  was  the  strength  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  light  opened  to  him  by  success, 
that  a  glimpse  of  the  genuine  sources  of  lasting  great- 
Bcaa  could  not  but  break  in  upon  him.  Hie  mtc  of  a 
not  very  dissimilar  character  in  our  days  shows  the 
nature  of  this  mixture  of  lofty  intellect  and  persona! 
ambition,  which  has  seldom  effected  much  permanent 

§ood  for  mankind  in  any  age.  The  fine  qualitiea  wnd 
efects  of  the  man  wcrc,  in  Alexander,  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  ruler.  His  treatment  uf  Parmenio  and  of 
Clitus,  and  various  acts  of  capricious  cruelty  and  in- 
gratitude, arc  contrasted  hy  many  instances  of  extra- 
ordinary greatness  of  mind.  Ho  was  also  a  lo%'cr  and 
favourer  of  the  arts  and  literature,  and  carried  with 
him  a  train  of  poets,  orators,  and  philosopbcra, although 
his  choice  of  his  attendanta  of  tnia  deaeription  did  not 
always  do  honour  to  his  judtjment.  He.  however,  en- 
couraged and  liatronised  tlie  artists  Praxiteles,  Lysip- 
pus,  and  Apellcs  ;  and  his  munificent  presents  to  Ar- 
Wtotle,  to  enisle  liim  to  pnrvue  hia  inquiries  in  natural 
bietory,  were  very  aerriceahfe  to  srfence.  Alexander 
also  exhibited  that  unequivocal  test  of  strong  intellect, 
a  dijiposition  to  employ  and  reward  mon  of  talents  in 
•very  department  of  knowledge.  In  peraon  Ala  extra' 
ordinary  individual  was  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  nccli 
somewhat  awry,  but  possessed  of  a  fierce  and  majestic 
countenance. — It  may  net  be  amiss,  before  concluding 
thia  alietch,  to  oonaider  for  &  moment  tlie  circumatan- 
eea  connected  vrith  die  death  of  this  celebrated  leader. 
His-  ('r  (  ,  haK  u.sually  heen  ascribed  either  to  excess 
indrinkmg  or  to  poison  Neither  of  these  suppotttions 
appears  to  he  cf>rrcct  The  fever  to  ivUeh  ne  fell  a 
victim  (for  the  Royal  Diary  whence  Arrian  has  copied 
his  account  of  the  last  illness  of  Alexander,  apeaits  ex- 
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his  decease)  was  contracted  very  probably  in  his  visi 
to  the  marshes  of  Assyria.  The  thirst  which  suhse 
qucntly  compelled  him,  on  a  public  day,  to  quit  hi 
military  duties,  provea  that  thia  fever  was  raging  in  hii 
veins  before  it  absolutely  overcame  him  The  earo^r 
6als  in  which  he  afterward  indulged, must  have  i>eh 
ously  increased  the  disease.  Strong  men  like  Alex 
ander  have  often  warded  off  attacks  of  illnesa  by  in 
creased  excitement ;  but,  if  this  fail  to  produce  the  de 
sired  eflcct,  the  reaction  is  terrible.  It  is  curiovi?-  U 
observe,  in  Arrian's  account  of  Alexander's  laat  illness 
that  no  phyucian  is  mentioned.  The  km^  metnoB  1* 
have  truffted  to  two  simple  remedies,  abstinence  am 
bathinp  His  removal  to  a  summer-house,  close  to  th' 
large  cold  bath,  shows  bow  much  ho  confided  in  th- 
JaUer  remedy.  But  Uie  extiaoidioai;]^  fatigues  wliici 
he  had  undergone,  Ae  expoaure  witmn  the  last  thre' 
years  to  the  rains  of  the  rnidja!',  tlie  marshes  of  i! 
Indus,  the  burning  sands  of  Gcdrosia,  the  hot  vapour 
of  Susiana,  and  the  marsh  miasma  of  the  Babylonia] 
Lakes,  proved  too  much  even  for  liis  iron  constitution 
Tlie  numerous  wounds  by  which  his  body  had  beci 
perf(»rated,  and  especially  the  serious  injury  done  to  hi 
4ungs  by  an  arrow  among  the  MaUi»  nraat  in  some  de 
free  have  impaired  the  vital  fbnetiona,  and  enfeeb1e< 
the  powers  of  healthy  reaction.  Vit.  Alex - 

Aman,  Exp.  Alex.  —  Qutn(ua  Curtiu*.  —  Diod.  Sic. 
17  et  18.  — Encyclnp.  Amenc,  vol.  1,  p.  1.51,  gc^q  — 
niogr.  Uiilv  ,  vol  1,  p  195.— W'i7/fOfii»'ji  Lt/e  t-f  1 
cxandcr  thr.  (Ji  fut,  p.  31fi,  &c..  Am.  fd.)— After  man 
dissensions  and  bloody  wars  among  themsclvRs,  th 
generaJa  of  Alexander  laid  the  foandationa  of  seven 
great  em|nrea  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe.  Pro 
emy  seized  Egypt,  where  he  firmly  established  bin 
self,  and  where  his  successors  were  called  Ptolemies 
in  honour  of  the  founder  of  their  empire,  which  Rul 
sisteJ  till  the  time  of  AufjtiPtus.  Selenrus  and  h 
posterity  reigned  in  Uabvloii  and  Syria.  Antig^onu 
at  first  established  himself  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Antip? 
ter  in  Macedonia.  Tiie  descendants  of  Antipater  we r 
conquered  bv  the  sncceaaois  of  Antigonne,  who  rcigi 
ed  in  Macetfonia  till  it  was  reduced  ny  the  Romans  i 
the  time  of  K  ing  Perseus.  Lysimachus  made  bimsel 
master  of  Thrace  ;  and  lieonatus,  who  had  taken  p<M 
session  of  Phrygia,  meditated  for  a  while,  to  drive  Ai 
tipater  from  Macedonia.  Eumenes  established  bin 
self  in  Cajjpadoria,  but  was  soon  overpowered  by  h 
rival  Antiffonua,  and  starved  to  death.  Dming  h. 
lifetime,  Eumenes  «p|Marad  so  finmidaUe  to  tite  sq< 
ce<;sors  of  Alexander,  that  BOiue  of  t|mn  dared  i»  & 
sume  the  title  of  king. 

AlSXANDSB  IVm  son  of  .Alexander  the  Great  ai 
Roxana.  He  was  bom  after  his  father's  death,  ai 
was  proclaimed  king  while  yet  an  infant,  along  wi 
Philip  .Vrida^us.  an  illegitimate  brother  of  Alexand 
the  Great.  Soon  after,  however,  he  waa  put  to  deat 
together  with  Roxana,  by  Casaander,  who  theretipt 
assumed  the  soverei^rn  power.    {Justin,  15,  2  ) 

Alex.\ni»f.r  v.,  mn  of  Cassander.  He  ascend* 
the  throne  of  Macedonia  along  with  his  brother  A 
tipater,  B.C.  298.  Antipater,  nowever,  having  put 
death  Thessalonica,  their  mother.  Alexander,  in  ori3 
to  avenpe  his  parent,  called  in  the  aid  of  Denietrii 
son  of  Antiffonus.  A  reconciliation,  however,  havii 
taken  place  Between  the  braCliefs,  Demetrius,  who  w 
apprehensive  lest  this  might  thw  art  liis  own  vlrv^  s 
the  crown  of  Maccdon,  slew  Alexander  and  seised  up> 
the  nfti  Mitliority.  (JnsfM,  16, 1.) 

S.  KbigM  of  Epiruw. 

At,Kx.\NPER  I ,  Rumamed  MolossuB,  was  brotlirr 
Olympiaa,  and  successor  to  Anrbas.   He  came  is: 
Italy  to  aid  the  Tarentinea  agamst  the  Ronmiis,  a. 
used  to  B.iy,  that  while  his  nephew,  Alexander  t 
Great,  was  warring  againat  women  (meaning  the  t 
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ic  ziLi::»ii  satioos  of  the  East),  ho  vra»  fighting  against 
CM*  17,  2.  ^  i^^j^  ^  \rJ^_ 

AixxAmBKM  n.,  son  of  ttie  celebrated  Pyrrhua.  To 
rra^-;  th<*  dath  nf  his  father,  who  haJ  been  rAim  nt 
At^pM,  jjgiuing  ao;aia«t  Antigonus,  he  6ri/(;d  u{K>n 
'  of  which  the  Utter  was  king.  He  was 
jdnvm  out,  aol  only  from  Maoetionia, 
Ui  own  dacmntons,  by  DenMtrius,  aon 
of  AMOfpmu!^  Taking  ri-rii|^p.  on  ilus,  amon|^  the 
AcanuAiiirL*.  he  nucceeded,  by  their  aid,  in  regaining 
the  thi  T.^-  <r  Epirua.  {Jutting  M,  8.Wd.,  &,  h— 
i^FiLiVrr.,  34  ) 

3  Ktrt^s  of  Sifna. 

IwnCTO  L.  aimumed  Bala  or  Salaa,  a  man  of 
ym  Mifia.  hat  of  gn«t  takmts  and  still  greater  and*- 

cz^.  vivo  ctaimcil  to  he  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epij  ha 
wet.  iisaauti  the  name  of  Alexander,  and,  being  ac- 
biiwindgcii  by  Flolaniy  Philoroetor,  Ariarathea,  and 
AUikts.  •eaed  maa  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  was 
•hcrwd  defnted  and  drhmi  out  by  Demetrius  Nica- 
tw.  the  .iwfal  bf  ir  ;  .uul.  havin^j  taken  refuge  with  an 
kniasm  j/aae^t  was  put  to  death  by  the  latter.  (./»«• 

AixiANDEit  ri  .  aamamed  Zabina  the  Slave,  a 
BA.'pcr  of  xhe  thruoe  of  Syria.  He  was  the  tmn  of  a 
psBy  trader  in  Aiexnridrea,  but  claimed,  at  the  insli- 
|UiBB  sCPMaBqr  VIL,  to  have  been  adapted  by  An- 
taetakVIEL  rUAemy  aided  him  with  troops,  and 
UraKtiiiu  Nlcalor  waa  dt'fealed  at  Damascus,  and 
oat  of  his  kingdom.  A  few  years  alter,  how- 
I  Alexander  was  himself  defeated  by  Antiochus 
Gtyfn^.  ».iej  in  his  turn  hy  the  same  Ptolemy,  aiiJ 
goL  u>  ieaUi.   iirypus  was  son  of  Demetrius  rs'tcator. 


.\LSXAirDn  1..  Jaanicus,  monarch  of  Juitri,  v-.ovi  of 
liyrcamu.  and  brot&tr  uf  .Vristabulus,  to  whom  he  suc- 
•tieded.  B.C.  106.   He  was  a  waiUko  prince,  and  dia- 
pk^ed  ^rest  afeilitv  in  the  ditrercnt  wars  in  which  he 
was  tagMgmi  dbnn^  hiii  rciga.    Driven  frum  Im  kiiig- 
-i  l\  bi£  ^abjecta,  who  detested  him,  he  took  up 
mtsm  ifamit  thMB,  and  waged  a  crael  waifus  for  the 
■pace  of  su  yMM,  laying  upward  of  50,000  of  lus 
Ihm    Hsviag  ai  last  re-entered  Jerusalem,  he  rnn  i 
iSnl  for  the  amoaement  of  bis  concubines,  800  ut  hiu 
Mwkeil  Mt^eeta,  and  at  tha  same  time  caused  their 
and  diiklren  to  be  massacred  before  their  e^es 
re-established  on  the  throne,  he  made  vanous 
eooqac.'-t»  m  Srna.  Arabia,  and  Iduiuea,  and  finally 
Aad  ^  intiimmrrance  at  Jerusalem,  B.C.  76,  after  a 
IMi«ffl7  9«M.   {Jntwhu,  AnL  JuA.,\l,n,6».) 

Ai.axA]r!>t: a  !1  .  »on  of  Aristobulus  II.,  waa  made 
pxiaoocT,  aioag  with  lus  fcuher,  by  Pomjm,  but  man- 
B|ie4 1»  ascsMfAito  lMii^(  eondiMtodto  iCoN^ 
aih  MBjfv  aaa  made  some  conquests.  Hyrcanus,  aon 
of  Aklini  I  JanoiruB,  being  then  on  the  throne,  so- 
fickedthe  AKi  'jf  the  Rom.ins,  and  Marc  .\ntony  being 
sent  bj  Gabinma,  defeated  Alexander  near  Jerusalem. 
Atn  <ioftii|^  a  siege  for  aome  tfaae  in  tin  fortr—s 
Ali*x»jjd«»o»,  obtained  terms  of  peaoO}  but  not 
U)B^  after.  ha\m^  takca  up  anuit  fur  Cmht,  who  had 
rel^Ased  his  ^iher,  he  fcU  into  the  hands  of  Metcllus 
8ei|MOt  and  was  betiasded  at  Aotioch.  {Jatalmt, 
Amhf.  Mid  ,  K  13 ) 

KXAvr-T.i  ni.  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  put  to 
iejuh  by  hu  tmm.  akug  with  Aristobulua  his  brother, 
on  false  charges  bnwgfct  agaiiMt  them  Phraona 
their  oocle.  nad  Wwmhair  aant,  (/atMSb^  AMiq. 
Jw4^  16,  17.) 

5.         of  Egypt 
laMUMnMMl^a^m.,pid.Ft€»mamulX.,  X.,  XI. 


^5 «  ^^JS4^t4^t^{tA4BK^^^ 

AtBzAiTDBs,  I.  tyrant  of  Pherc  in  Thessaly.  who 
seixed  upon  the  sovereign  power.  B.C.  UGH.  Hi'  was 
of  a  warUke  spirit,  but,  at  the  same  time,  cruel  and  vin« 
dicttre,  and  his  oppressed  snlijects  wore  iadiieed  to 
.siipjilirntr  the  aid  of  the  Tho'jrxns-.  who  went  Pelo^idat 
with  an  army.  The  tyrant  waa  compelled  to  yield ; 
but,  having  aubsequenUy  escaped  fitun  tbe  power  of 
the  Theban  commander,  he  resssemhled  an  anof,  and 
Peiopidaa  having  been  imprudent  enongh  to  eome  to 
him  without  an  escort,  the  tyr;i;it  ..i  i/i'd  and  threw  him 
mto  prison,  whence  he  was  only  released  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Epaminondas  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force.  By  dint  of  negotiation,  he  now  obtained  a 
truce,  but  reuuwed  hii>  acu  uf  violence  and  cruelty  as 
soon  as  the  Thebans  had  departed.  Pelopidas  marched 
agmnst  and  defeated  him.  but  loat  his  own  life  in  tho 
action.  '  Stripped  upon  tida  of  fate  conquests,  and 
restricted  to  the  city  of  Phers,  he  no  longer  dared  to 
carry  on  war  by  land,  but  turned  his  attention  to  pira- 
cy, and  had  even  the  andacily  to  Ullage  the  Pinsus  or 
main  harbour  of  Athens.  He  was  assassinated  at  last 
by  his  wif<?Thcbe.  (Vol.  Max.,  9,  13.— Com.  Nep., 
y'i(.  Pclop. — Pausan.,  6,  5.) — II.  Lynccstes,  was  ac- 
cused of  being  one  of  the  conspirators  in  tbe  plot 
against  PhiUp  of  Maeedon,  which  lesalted  in  tto  drath 
of  that  monarch.  He  was  pardoned  on  account  of  his 
having  been  the  first  to  salute  Alexander,  Phihp'tt  sun, 
as  king.  Not  loof  after,  however,  he  w&s  detected  in 
a  treacherous  correspondence  with  Darius,  and  put  to 
death.  (Justin,  11,  2.)— III.  Son  of  Polysperchon, 
at  firwt  a  general  on  the  side  of  Antigonus,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  and  very  active  in  dri> 
ving  out  for  him,  from  tbe  Peloponnesos,  the  garrisone 
of  Cassander.  He  afterward  went  over  to  Cassan- 
der,  but  was  a^tuuiJiinatcd  by  some  iSicyonianK,  after 
no  long  interval  of  time,  at  the  nege  of  Dyma; — 1\'. 
A  iamous  impostor  of  Paphlagonia,  wtio  lived  in  the 
tune  of  Loetan,  mider  the  Emperor  Maicaa  Auielina. 

By  his  artifices  ho  succeeded  in  passing  himself  for  a 

Jerson  sent  by  /ir^sculapius,  aiid  prevailed  upon  the 
'aphlagonians  to  erect  a  temple  to  this  deity.  As  the 
priest  ntnl  |ir  i]i';rt  of  tho  god,  he  ran  a  long  career  of 
decepiiuu,  u  luil  aecuunt  of  wbich  is  given  in  the  Sup- 
plement.— V.  Scverus,  a  Roman  emperor.  •  (  Vid.  Se- 
yeruM.y—yi.  Aa  Athenian  painter,  whoee  portrait  ap- 
pears on  a  nunMetaMet  found  at  Reaina  in  1740,  ara 
stating  the  name  and  counl  ry  of  tho  .irtist.  The  age 
in  which  he  hved  i»  not  known  —  VII  .\  native  of  Acar^ 
nania.  {Vid.  Supplement)— VIII  iEtolus.  (KuL 
Supplement  )— IX  Acommonder  of  horse  in  the  army 
of  Atvtigonu«  Doson.  {Vul.  Supplement.) — X.  A  son 
of  Marc  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  {Vtd  .Supplement.) 
—XI.  Brother  of  Molo.  (  Vtd.  Supplement.) — XIL 
A  native  of  Cotyaum,  in  Phrygia,  or,  aeeording  to 
Suidas,  of  Miletus,  who  flouri.shed  in  the  socun  )  cm- 
tury  of  our  era.  He  took  llie  name  of  Cornelius 
Alexander,  from  his  having  been  a  slave  of  Corne- 
lius Lentulus,  who  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  made 
him  the  instructer  to  his  children.  He  wae  aufi. 
named  Polyhistor,  from  the  variety  and  multiplicity 
of  his  knowledge.  The  ancient  writers  cite  one  of 
hie  wahs  in  forty  books,  each  one  of  wldch  appears 
to  have  contained  the  description  of  some  partirular 
country,  and  to  have  had  a.  6cpa^at^^  title,  bucIi  ;is 
AiyvrrriaHd,  KaiHOKU,  dtc.  Pliny  often  refers  to  him. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tied  Qavfiaaiuv  avvayuy^,  "  A  eolleetion  of  Wonderful 
things,"  of  which  I'hotius  speak«  as  the  production  of 
an  individoal  named  Alexander,  without  designating 
Mm  any  forther.  This  work  contained  accounts  oi 
animals,  plants,  rivers,  dtc  {SchijU.  Hist  Lttt.  Gr., 
vol.  5,  p.  876,  MO.) — XIII.  A  native  of /Ega  in  Achaia, 
thodiadjrie  of  Aenoerates,  and,  as  is  thought,  of  Sosi- 
genes.  Ife  was  one  of  the  instnictera  of  the  Emperor 
Nero.   Some  critics  r^aidhim  aathe  author  ofthe 
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eommentaiy  m  AiiflUNle,  which  commonly  pMMi  un- 
der the  name  of  Alexender  of  AiHuodiiie.  {SMIL 
Hist  Lift  Or.,  vol.  5,  p.  1S6.)— XIV.  A  iirthre  of 

Aphrotlisia  in  Carin,  whi)  flourishc*!  in  the*  hcginning 
of  the  third  century.  He  is  Tegnrdvil  as  the  restorer 
of  the  tree  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  hr  is  the  princi- 
pal peripatf'tjr.  aftor  the  founder  of  this  school,  who 
adopted  the  svstern  of  the  latter  in  all  its  purity,  with- 
out intemiin^'Iinj;  along  with  it,  aa  Alexander  of  Ag» 
•  and  his  diactplea  did,  the  preceptx  of  other  schools. 
He  wan  flumamed,  by  way  of  compliment,  'EiTjytj-njc^ 
Exruftis  (-'the  interpreter,"  or  **exi>ountJ(;r"),  and 
became  the  head  of  a  particular  class  of  Aristotelian 
commentators,  styled  "  Alexandreans."  He  wrote,  1. 
A  trPiti«T  on  Drstiny  ■mil  Frco  .^g^infy  (TTfp?  E/'ua/v 
fiiv'j<:  Kcii  rov  lo'  ijuiv),  a  work,  hold  in  high  cstirua- 
tiotj,  and  whirh  the  author  addrcHswi  to  the  emperors 
Sqrtiniiaa  Sevenw  and  Antoninua  Caiacalk.  In  it 
he  combats  the  Stoic  dogma,  as  booUltto  ftee  agency, 
and  dcslniftivo.  in  consequence,  of  all  morality.  The 
best  editiuii  of  this  work  is  that  })rinted  at  Ix>ndon,  in 
1668,  l2mo.  It  is  inserted  also,  v.  nh  newcorttdamttf 
In  the  3d  vol.  of  Grotius's  Theological  Works,  Am»f , 
1679,  fol.  2.  A  commcntaiy  on  Uie  first  book  of  the 
first  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  Gr.,  fol.,  Venct  ,  1489,  and 
4to,  FtorenL,  1521.  Translated  into  Latin  bv  Feli- 
eianas,  fbl.,  Ve$ui.,  1543, 1646,  and  1660.  8.  A  oom- 
mentan  on  the  eight  books  of  the  Topica,  fol  .  V  "  ' , 
1513  and  1^26.  A  I<atin  transl.^tion  by  Dorotiieus, 
which  appeared  for  the  ftrst  time  in  1524,  fol.,  Venet., 
has  been  oficn  reprinted.  In  1563,  a  translation  by 
Rasarius  appeared,  fol.,  Venet.,  which  is  preferable  to 
the  other  4  i  ^  1 1 1 ment.^ries  on  the  Elrnchi  sophistici 
of  Aristotle,  Ur.,  fol,  Venel.,  1520,  and  4to,  Fiorenl., 
1662.  Translated  into  Latin  by  Rasarioe,  Venel , 
1657.  5.  .\  comment.iry  on  the  twelve  books  of  the 
metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  The  Greek  text  has  never 
been  printed,  although  there  are  many  MS.  copies  in 
the  Koyal  Library  at  Paris,  and  other  libraries.  A 
iMm  transtation,  however,  by  Sepulveda,  appeared  at 
Rome,  IfiOT,  in  fol.,  and  lins  t>een  often  reprinted.  G 
A  coinnu-ntary  on  Ariniutle's  work  De  Senau,  dec,  Gr., 
at  the  end  of  Simplirius  K  commentary  on  the  work 
of  Aristotle  rcsperliiii,'  the  Soul,  fol.,  Vcnet , 
7.  A  commentary  on  the  Melcurologica  of  Aristotle, 
Gr  ,  fol.,  Vcj!'/  ,'\r)'27.  and  in  the  Latin  of  Alex.  Pi- 
colomini,  fbl.,  1540,  1548,  1575.  8.  A  treatise  mfi 
fil^tcKC  (Do  Mistione),  directed  against  the  dogma  of 
the  Sfoics  res[)e(tin;L;  Hie  penetrability  of  bodies,  Gr  , 
witlj  the  jjreceding.  Two  Latin  translations  have  ap- 
peared, one  by  Caninius,  Vtm  t ,  15.55,  fol.,  and  the 
other  by  Schegk,  Tubing  ,  1540,  4to  9.  A  treatise 
on  the  Soul,  in  two  book**,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, two  treatises  on  this  subject,  since  there  i.s  little 
if  any  connexion  between  these  books.  Gr.,  at  the 
end  of  Themlstins ;  and  in  Latin  by  Donati,  Vcnet., 
1502,  folio.  10.  Physica  Scholia,  &c.  {^vfrinQv  a^o- 
Xiuv,  nrroptui',  Kal  ?.vrjfuv,  ffiCXia  Gr.,  fol.,  Ve- 
net., 15:{(),  and  in  Latin  by  Bagoliniis,  Vcnet.,  1641, 
1649.  155.'j,  1589.  11.  Problemata  Medica,  d:c.,  the 
beet  Greek  edition  of  which  is  in  Sylburgius's  works 
of  .Aristotle ;  this  is  attributed  by  some  to  .Mex.nnder 
TralUanus.  12.  A  treatise  on  Fevers ;  never  pub- 
lished in  Oreek,  bnt  translated  by  VaUa,  and  insert- 
ed in  a  rollfclion  of  vnrious  works,  Venetm.  1488. 
For  medical  works,  ml.  the  Supplement.  —  XV.  A 
native  of  Myndus,  quntt  d  hy  Athenieus.  (Compare 
Meurtku^  Bibl.,  in  The*.  Gronim.,  vol.  10,  p.  1208, 
»eq<f.)  Ho  Is  snpposod  by  some  to  be  the  same  with 
the  writer  mentioned  hy  Athena  uH  under  the  name  of 
Alexon.  (Schteetgh.,  Index  Auct.  ad  Aiken, —  Of,, 
vol.  9,  p.  24,  »eqq.)—XVl  A  native  of  TVaUes,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  ccntiTry,  and  di.stini.nii.shed  himself  as 
a  physician.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  nwdiciiie, 
some  of  which  are  extant,  and  have  been  poUisiied 
■t  difliuent  times ;  namelyi  aOreek  oditinn,  tu.,  Aris« 
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1648;  a  Latin  edition  among  the  "Medicie  art 
Fkineipea,"  £al,  Pan$,  1567,  dec.  Alexander  Trail 
anns  is  a  most  judicious,  elegant,  and  original  autho 
Nomcdieal  writer,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  time 
has  treated  of  diseases  more  methodically  than  lie  h« 
done ;  for,  after  all  the  Nosological  systonu  whic 
have  hecn  proposed  and  tried,  wc  can  name  non 
mure  advantageous  to  the  student  than  the  metho 
adopted  by  him,  of  treating  of  diseases  according  t 
the  part  of  the  body  which  they  affed,  beginning  wit 
the  head  and  procee<ling  detwnwaid.  The  same  pla 
is  pursued  in  the  third  book  of  Panhis  ^-Egineta,  wh 
has  copied  freely  from  .\It;xander.  Of  the  ancici 
medical  writers  buliscqiicnt  to  Galen,  Alexander  show 
the  least  of  that  hlind  deference  to  his  anlhority  f< 
which  all  have  been  cein?ured  ;  nay,  in  uiaiiy  iiisLaxict 
he  ventures  to  dilTcr  from  him ;  not,  however,  a^tp; 
rently  from  a  spirit  of  rivalship,  but  from  a  commeniU 
ble  love  of  truth.  In  his  elorenth  bode,  he  has  give 
the  fullefit  acconnt  of  the  rau.-ie8,  fsymptoms,  and  treai 
ment  of  ^out  w  hieh  is  to  be  met  willi  in  any  anciet 
Writer;  and  aR  it  contain*  many  things  not  to  he  in( 
with  elsewhere,  it  deserves  to  he  carefully  studiei 
He  judiciously  suits  the  treatment  lo  llie  eirninistaiicr 
of  the  casie,  but  his  general  plan  of  cure  ap[>r.';r:-  t 
have  consisted  in  the  administration  of  purgatit 
medicines,  either  cathartic  salts  or  drastic  purgativei 
such  as  Bcammony,  aloes,  and  hennodacfyhis.  Th 
last-mentioiied  medicine  w<i«  muKt  probably  a  specie 
of  Colchtcum  Autumnale,  which  forms  the  active  in 

Sedient  of  a  French  patent  medicine  called  L'Ea, 
edmnale  i'Hyssop,  much  celebrated  some  year 
ago  for  the  cure  of  L'out  .iiid  rheunuitisni.  Dr.  Hadei 
lately  published  a  small  pamphlet,  wherein  CoUkuM% 
was  strongly  reeonunended  as  an  antiphlogistic icmcd,* 
!  of  ^reat  powers  The  writers,  both  (ireek  and  .\ra 
hiaii,  suhi>e(jueut  to  Alexander  Traliianas,  repeat  thi 
praises  bestowed  by  bim  upon  the  virtues  orbemo 
dacty  Itts.  pemctrius  Pepagomcnos  has  written  a  pro 
fessed  treatise  to  recommend  this  medicine  in  goat  — 
The  style  of  Alexander.  allhoiiL'li  less  pidnted  thai 
that  of  (Jelsus,  and  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Arel»ua 
is  remarkable  for  perspicuity  and  eleganee.  It  mas 
be  mentioned  with  regret,  hov.ever,  as  a  lamrrtabli 
instance  of  a  sound  judgment  being  blinded  by  i.uj)er 
stition,  that  our  author  had  great  confidence  in  charmi 
and  amulets.  Such  weakness  is  to  be  bewailed,  bn 
need  not  be  wondered  at,  when  we  recollect  that  Wise 
man,  one  of  the  hest  KiiL'li.''h  authorities  on  surgerj- 
had  (Treat  confidence  in  the  royal  touch  for  the  cun 
of  Scrofula.  —  XVII.  Isius.  (Yii.  Supplement  )— 
XVIII.  Lychnus.  {Vul  Supplement  >— XIX,  Myn 
diu8.  (  Tiff.  Supplemeiit.) — XX.  I^ounumi^s.  {V^il 
Supplement.)  —  XXI.  A  Greek  rhetorician.  {Vid 
Supplement.) — XXU.  Phiialethcs.  (Vtd.  Suppis 
ment.) — ^XXITI.  A  Roman  usurper.  {Vid,  Supple 
nie7it  > — X\IV  Tiberius.    (  VV.  Supplement  ) 

ALKXANnn^A  (lfci.a  correctly  Alexandria,  Jiurmaw 
ad  Propert.,  3,  9,  33. —  Ursm.,  ad  Cte,,  Ep.  ad  Fam. 
4,  2.  10.— Frvj,  f!,l  Horat  ,  0,1 .  4,  14.  m).  l>.r-  :  — i 
of  eighteen  cities,  founded  hy  Alexander  (iiirniL,'  in 
conquests  in  Asia,  among  which  the  most  deserving  ol 
mention  are  the  following :  I.  The  capita  of  Egypt 
under  the  Ptolemies,  built  B.C.  339.  It  was  situatf 
about  12  milefi  to  the  west  of  the  Canojnc  nioutli  of 
the  Nile.  h(  twet  n  tlie  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  beauti 
ful  harbour  fornn  d  by  the  Isle  of  Pharos.  It  wasthi 
intention  of  its  founder  to  make  A'rxnndrea  at  onrt 
the  seat  of  empire  and  the  first- com mrrcial  city  in  tlu 
world  The  latter  of  then-  |)!.Tns  cr»npletely  succeed 
ed  i  and  for  a  Ions  period  of  years,  6tom  the  time  of 
the  Ptolonifls  to  the  diseoveiy  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  capital  of  Egypt  was  the  link  of  connexior 
between  the  commerce  of  the  east  and  west.  Tht 
goods  and  other  articles  of  traffic  were  broug^ht  up  ths 
Red  Sea,  and  landed  at  one  of  thiee  different  points 
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Of  these,  the  first  was  at  the  head  of  the  -western 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  canal  of  Neco  cotn- 
wmetdfiad  where  atood  the  citj  of  Andnoe  or  Oleo- 
fnA  nb  route,  howerer,  was  not  much  uwd,  on 
teecuat  ofthedaiir-erous  navljratlon  of  l!ie  lii^^lierjuirts 
ibe  R«i]  Sea.     The  soi  aud  {>oint  vvo^  the  harbour 
Hormus,  in  latitude  27°.    The  third  was 
Math  of  Myo»  Hormus,  in  latitade  23<* 
What  Uk  Aipm  deposited  at  either  of  the  last  two 
jheci,  the  caravans  hrovight  to  Coptos  on  the  Xi!e, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Alexaodrea  by  a  canal 
ttHWCtinglbis  raniial  with  the  Canopiic hnnch.  Be- 
tween Cop((>«  andUcrenice  a  tom\  was  constrnctc;!  by 
Pto'.erav-  Phiiadelphud,  258  miles  in  length  Ptolemy, 
^te  son  of  La^s,  who  received  Egypt  in  the  genera! 
fywtm,  inproTed  what  Aiezander  had  begun.  On 
the  loaf,  namnr  island  of  PhaMs,  which  is  very  near 
the  coast,  an  !  formol  a  port  \vit!i  a  double  entrance, 
a  oagQificent  tower  of  while  marble  was  erected,  to 
•trre  as  a  b^£on  and  guide  for  nangators.    The  ar- 
chitect was  SostratUB  of  Cnidus. — ^The  first  inhabi- 
tants of  Alexandrea  were  a  mixture  of  Egyptians  and 
Greeks,  to  whom  must  he  ailJcd  numerous  colonies  of 
Jewa,traiispUQied  thither  in  336,  320,  and  312  B.C., 
ts  Innease  the  popalation  of  the  city.   It  was  they 
wh>j  made  the  wciI-knowTi  Greek  translation  of  tlic 
Old  Testament,  under  Uie  name  of  Septuaginta  or 
tm  Septnagint. — The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city, 
near  the  great  harbour,  where  stood  the  loyal  palaces,  | 
maspiiiWentlr  built,  was  caHed  Brudtkm.   Then  was  I 
ih'.    :      in  l  -.pk-ndid  edifice,  belonging  to  the  ar.id-  ' 
emj  and  Museum,  where  tlie  greater  portion  of  the 
tupA  fibtaiy  (400,000  Tolnmes)  was  placed ;  the  Test, 
amoin'.inff  to  3TK>  WO,  were  in  the  Ser:ipion,  or  temple 
of  Jupiter  Sera^ii.    The  larger  portion  was  burned 
dono^  the  «rge  of  Alexandrea  by  Julius  Caisar,  but  | 
was  a&Kwsd  in  p:irt  replaced  by  the  libiaiy  of  Per-  : 
£amus,w1adh  Antony  presented  to  Cleopatra.   The  | 
Mu^um.  -v^.r  rjitiv  sch  ulars  lived  and  were  sviiv 
jKHted.  ate  t>geUier,  sluiiieti,  ami  instructed  others,  re- 
avned  unhurt  till  the  rei^n  of  .\urciian,  when  it  was 
destTvjyod  in  a  period  of  civil  commotion.    The  libra- 
ry in  the  Serapion  was  preserved  to  the  time  of  Thc- 
odo9iati  the  Great.    He  caused  all  tlie  he  itlini  tem- 
fles  tiiroacheiit  the  Rotuan  empire  to  be  destroyed ; 
sflsfl  even  n  be  splcB^  temple  of  Aipiter  Sempii  was 
not  fpired.    A  CTO'.v  !  of  f  untie  Chnstinns.  hrndod  by 
their  archbbhop.  The  o  J  o  i  u  s,  stormed  and  destroyed  it. 
.At  that  tiflM,  the  li'irrirv.  it  is  said,  was  partly  burned, 
par.lT  dispersed ;  and  ibe  historian  Orosius,  towards 
the  cIo*e  of  the  fourth  century,  saw  only  the  empty 
«helves.    Tar  r  ,  tirnon  account,  therefore,  i.s  an  erro- 
aeoos  one.  which  makes  the  library  in  question  to  have 
lera  deetroved  by  the  Saracens  at  the  command  of 
tie  Calif  Omar,  .\.D.  642,  an  l  to  have  furnished  fuel 
duritjj  six  months  to  the  4000  baths  of  Alexandria. 
Th'u  narrative  rests  merely  on  the  authority  of  the 
historian  Ahoipharagiaay  and  has  no  other  proof  at  all 
la  soppoft  iL  But.  whatever  may  have  heen  die  eanse 
of ih'i*  disastrous  fvent,  tlic  lo-^.s  resulting  to  seleiico 
wa*  irreparable.    The  Aiexandrean  library,  caUod  by 
Unj Ekeantid!  regv-m  nirctque  eirrrgium  opu*,"  em- 
braced Ti«  whole  Greek  an  1  Latin  lit(  r  ifure.  of  which 
we  p.>^i«s  but  simple  fragjiieiit.s  —  In  the  divis- 
ion of  tb«  RocDxn  denvnions,  Alexandrea,  with  the 
lest  of  £gjft,waa  eompiehended  in  the  Eastern  em- 
pire.   The  Anils  possessed  themselves  of  it  in  640 ; 
the  Calif  .Motiwak'  !.  ir;         rr  ;;ored  tlie  library  and 
acadeoav  i  but  the  Turks  took  the  city  in  868,  and  it 
'  IkiM  mors  and  more,  retaining,  however,  a  flour- 
khiii^  commerce,  nmil.  a.-i  has  aln-ady  been  remarked, 
the  PortugiiejMJ,  at  the  tiul  i»f  the  century, 
ii--  -vered  a  way  to  the  East  Indies  by  sea. — Tlie 
Dodem  ciijt  caUsd  in  Tnrltish  Scanderuif  does  not 
sccvipy  the  rite  of  the  eld  lowst  of  whicSl  nothing  re- 
Mian  except  n  poiliee  mdie  masalcf  of  the  gale  &ad> 


ing  to  Rosetta,  the  southwestern  amphitheatre,  the 
obeli.-sk,  or  neeilii?  of  ( "leiipatra.  and  Pompev'^  pillar, 
83  feet  6  inches  high,  which, accordingto  an  £ngli»b 
writer  ( Walptie*f  CotteetUm^  vd.  1,  p.  880),  was  erect- 
ed by  Ponipeius.  jrovcmor  of  part  of  T.owrr  EsjTpt,  in 
honour  of  the  Emneror  Dioclesian  The  cauesiirian 
statue  on  the  top  la  no  longer  standing.  (Mannert, 
10,  pt  1,  p.  611,  seqq. — Eneydop.  Amenc-t  l»  ?• 
168,  teqq.) — 11.  A  city  of  Sogdiana.  on  the  river  lax- 
artes,  to  tho  east  of  Cyrojiolis  it  was  founrie.l 
Alexander  on  the  farthest  limits  of  his  ^Scythian  expe- 
dition, and  hence  it  was  dso  called  Alezandreschata 
{' \7t^ctvApicx<iTa.,  i.  e., 'AXffdvdprjo  laxdrq-  Alc«- 
aiidrea  Ultima). — III  .\  city  of  Arachosia,  near  the 
confines  of  Indi  n  Sr.indfnr  of  Arvkkage,  or 
Vaiknd. — IV.  A  city  of  India,  at  the  junctioQ  of  the 
Indus  and  Aeeidnea ;  now,  acconlinp^  t  o  some,  Lakor^ 
but,  aceordinti;  to  others,  Veh  ~Y  \  city  in  t!ie  vicin- 
ity of  the  range  of  Paropamisus,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Coa&— VI.  A  ei^  of  Aria,  at  tho  mouth  of  tho  river 
Anus;  now  Corra. — VII.  A  citjr  of  Carmania,  near 
Sabis. — VIII.  A  city  of  Gedrosia  :  now  Hormoz,  or 
//oi/:  — There  were  several  other  eilies  of  the  same 
name,  called  after  Alexander,  though  not  founded  by 
him.  Among  these  ma^  be  mentioned  the  Ibllow- 
ing — IX  Tntas  {'k?.eiuv6pria  tj  Tp'.inr),  a  rity  nn 
the  western  coast  of  Mysiiv  above  the  pruiuoutur^-  of 
Lectum.  It  was  more  commonly  called  .Alexandrea; 
Knnetime^  however,  Troae.  (Ael.  Apost.^  16, 8. — Itin, 
ilnt.,  p.  9B4  )  The  place  owed  its  origin  to  Anti- 
gonus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  .\iitij:;i>nia  Tmns  Af- 
ter the  (all  01  Antigonus,  the  appellation  was  changed 
to  Alexandrea  Troas  by  Lysnnachus,  in  honour  of 
.\Ievander.  Anti:;onu.'?  had  already  iiierea.sed  its  pop- 
ulation by  sending  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Cebrene, 
Ncandria,  and  other  towns  ;  and  it  receivetl  a  fartlier 
increase  onder  Lysimachus.  Under  the  Koroaus  it 
acquired  stiD  gre^r  prosperity,  and  liecame  one  of 
the  ino^^t  flourishing  of  their  .\.-ialir  roloniea  (S'tt^., 
b^i  —Phny,  5,  30  )  In  the  Acts  of  the  .^p<».-tles  it 
is  simply  called  Troas,  and  it  was  from  its  port  that 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  set  sail  for  Macedonia 
II).  We  are  informed  by  Suetonius  {Vtt.  Cas  .  70). 
that  Julius  Cesar  once  had  it  in  eonteniplation  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  empire  to  this  quarter  \  a  plan  far 
ftnm  faapm,  since  the  port  was  not  laife,  and  the  fbt^ 
tility  of  the  surronndtng  country  not  at  all  such  as  to 
warrant  the  nttciupt.  The  same  idea,  however,  is 
said  to  have  been  entertained  by  Augustus.  (Faher^ 
Eput.,  2,  43. — Compare  the  commentatois  on  Ho- 
race, Od.,  3,  3  )  In  a  later  age,  Constantine  aetually 
commenced  building  a  new  ca[iital  lu  re,  but  tlu'  su- 
perior situation  of  Byzantium  soon  induced  him  to 
abandon  tho  undertaking.    (Zaetimw,  2,  80,  p.  151, 

srqq,  fil  Rfi'cmr'cr  — Cnmprire  Znnaraa,  13,  3.) 
.\i;;^'nstuB,  when  he  ;,'ave  over  the  desiijn  just  alluded 
to,  .still  sent  a  Roman  ei>I(iny  to  tliis  pkiec,  and  hence 
tho  language  used  by  Strabo  (13,  p.  5i)4,  cd.  Casnub  ), 
vi!v  ii  nm  *Pofttduv  dmUKtav  o&ieKTai.  (Compare 
P!in  ,      no.— C<ii«.t.  in  lor  7,  Cm.-:  )  The 

ruins  of  this  city  arc  called  by  the  Turks  Ksh  (Old) 
fStamhmiL  {Mamuri,  6,  pt.  3,  p  47:i,  .u-qq.^-X.  Ad 
Issum  (/cari  'In'jov),  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Sinus  Ibpicus,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Issus 
in  Cilicia.  Thi-  fiumler  i*;  unknown.  The  Itin. 
Micros,  (p.  5S0)  gives  it  the  name  of  Alexandrea  fica- 
biosa.  (Comiwre  Chrm.  Alextmir.,  p.  170,  where  the 
appellation  is  given  an  f7,!^io.ia  )  The  modem  Scan- 
deroon,  or  Alexandre!! a.  occupies  the  site  of  tho  an- 
cient city. 

Ai.Kx.iVDRKA  ui-tTma.    Vid.  Alexandrea  II. 

ALUx.^Nnnt  AR.E.  acrordinc  to  some,  the  limits  of 
Alexander' >^  victories  nc  irttie  Tiiirns  Thi^,  however, 
\^  all  a  mere  (able  of  the  ancients,  who  made  Alexan- 
der to  We  cromed  the  Tanaii,  and  approached  what 
thmr  eonsUeiedtheliiDlU  ofthe  woild  m  thatquaiter. 

Ill 
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{llfannert,  4,  d.  169  and  »6.)   For  thi»  tim  Almi- 

(In  Are,  vid.  Hyphosia. 

Ai.KXANOKi  C  ASTKA  (/}  'A/.( iilySpov  TxapcfiM./i),  a 
place  in  Manuaiica,  at  the  Oa«u  of  Anunoo,  where 
the  Maenioniaa  foree*  wen  encainMd  wliite  Almwii* 
der  was  consulting  the  oracle.  (Ptol.) 

Alkxandri  insula,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Persi- 
cuH,  on  tin  Ptniw  OOWt.    (Ptd.—Plin.,  6,  25.) 

At.EXANmi  roRTV%  a  harbour  of  Gcdrosia,  whore 
the  fleet  of  Nearchna  waa  detained  four  weeks  by  ad- 
verse winds,  {Arrian,  Indic,  )  It  was  in  the 
iiiuneUiate  vicinity  of  Euua  Promontonuim  or  Cape 
Mcust.  (Gompan  Vinunt$  (kmmerte  tk*  An- 
cienJs,  vol.  1,  p.  197.) 

AlexandkIn,i£  ahum,  baths  ia  Home,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Soverus. 
^  Albzamdrima  scuola.  When  the  floiiriahin^  pe- 
BOd  of  Gteek  poetry  was  past,  study  was  called  m  to 
supply  what  nature  no  longer  furnished.  Ak  xanJrea 
in  Lgypt  was  made  the  scat  of  learning  by  the  Ptole> 
mies,  admirers  of  the  arts,  whence  this  age  of  liter- 
aturr  tCK)k  llip  name?  of  !!;r  A''\',:,,tli(a)i  Ptolemy 
Pliiladelpiius  fuuiidt'd  the  lemons  librarj'  of  Alexan- 
drca,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  one  of  antiquity, 
which  attnded  maov  acholars  from  all  coonUie* ;  and 
also  the  Museum,  wnich  may  justly  be  oontidered  the 
firstacademy  of  sciences  anJ  arts.  (Vul.  Alexandrca  ) 
The  giammarians  and  poets  are  the  most  important  < 
among  the  ecbolaie  of  Alezandrea.  Tiiee^e  gramma- 
rians were  philologists  and  literati,  who  explained  ' 
.things  as  well  as  wordg,  and  may  be  considered  a  kind 
of  encyclopedists.  Such  were  Zenodotus  the  Ephe- 
aian,  who  eetabliahed  the  first  grammar-school  ia  Alex- 
andnia,  Eratosthenes  of  Cyvene,  Aiistophuies  of  By> 
zantiuin.  .\ristarchus  of  Samothrace,  Crates  of  Mallus, 
Dionysiub  the  TUracian,  ApoUonius  the  Sophist,  and 
ZoSue.  Their  merit  is  to  have  coUetfed,  examined, 
leviewedt  and  preserved  the  oxistuig  monuments  of 
intellectttal  culture.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for 
what  is  called  the  Alcjcamlicau  Cuiion,  a  list  of  the 
authors  whose  works  were  to  bo  regarded  as  models 
in  the  respective  depyitmente  of  Gredan  Utentoie. 
The  names  composing  thi :  <'.[•■'>«,  with  some  remarks  | 
upon  its  claims  to  attention,  will  be  given  at  the  close 
or  the  present  article. — To  the  poets  of  the  Alexan- 
drcan  age  bclora  ApoUonius  the  Rhodian,  Lvco- 
phron,  Aratus,  Nicsndor,  Euphorion,  Calliniachas, 
Theocriiiis,  Pliilctas,  Phanocles,  Timon  the  Phliasian, 
Scvnuius,  Dionysius,  and  seven  tragic  poets,  who  were 
called  the  -Alexandrcan  Pleiades.  The  Alexandrean 
age  of  literature  differed  entirely,  in  spirit  and  charac- 
ter, from  the  one  that  preceded.  Great  attention  v.  iis 
paid  to  the  study  of  language;  correctness,  purity, 
and  elej^ce  were  cultivated ;  and  several  writers  of 
dus  penod  excel  in  th^  reejpects.  But  Hist  which 
no  study  can  give,  the  spirit  which  filled  the  earlier 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  is  not  to  bo  found  in  most  of 
their  works.  Greater  art  in  composition  took  its 
place  ;  criticism  was  tiow  io  p<^rform  what  genius  had 
accomplished  before,  iiul  this  was  impossible.  Ge- 
nius was  the  gift  of  onl^  a  few,  and  they  soared  fu 
above  their  contempoianes.  The  rest  did  what  may 
be  done  hy  ciHidem  and  study ;  but  their  woilts  are 
tame,  without  soul  and  life,  and  those  of  their  disci- 
ples, of  course,  still  more  so.  Perceiving  the  want  of 
originality,  but  aporcciaUng  its  value,  and  striving  af- 
ter it,  they  arrived  the  sooner  at  the  pri:;?  -.vfu  rr  poe- 
try is  lost.  Their  criticism  degcnerau  ci  into  a  dispo- 
sition to  fnui  fault,  and  their  art  into  subtiltv.  They 
seized  on  what  was  strange  and  new,  and  endeavoured 
to  adorn  it  with  teaming.  The  larger  part  of  the  Al- 
cxatidreanK,  commonly  grammarians  and  poets  at  the 
same  tune,  arc  .stitf  and  laborious  vcrsitiers,  without 
genius. — Besides  the  .\lcxandrean  school  of  poetry, 
one  of  piiilosophy  is  also  8[)oken  of,  hut  the  eiptr^ 
eiou  is  nut  to  be  understood  too  sLrictlj.  Their  dis- 
11» 


tingtitshing  character  arises  from  this  circumstam 
tliat,  in  Alexandrea,  the  eaiitcru  and  \ve«teru  ^jliiiot 
phy  met,  and  an  effort  took  place  to  unite  the  t\ 
svstems ;  for  which  reason  the  Alexandrean  philot 

finers  have  often  been  called  Eeieelies.  This  nam 
inwrvrr,  is  not  apjjlii 'I'  l*  to  all.  Tlie  new  Plato 
Hits  form  a  distinguished  aenca  of  philosophers,  wh 
renouncing  the  skepticism  of  the  New  Academy,  a 
deavoured  to  reconcile  the  philosophy  of  Plato  wi 
that  of  the  East.  The  Jew  Plulo,  of  Alexandres,  b 
longs  to  the  earlier  New  Platonists.  Plato  and  Ar; 
totle  were  diligentlv  interpreted  and  compared  in  tl 
1st  and  Sd  centuries  after  (Ariat.  Anunonius  t] 
Peripatetic  helongs  here,  the  teacher  of  Plutarc 
But  the  real  i\cw  Platonic  school  of  Alexandrea  Wi 
established  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century  aAer  Chtj 
by  Ammoiuua  of  AJexandxea  Uhout  193  A..D.)f  whoi 
disciples  were  Ptotinus  and  Origen.  Being  for  tl 
most  part  Orientals,  formed  by  the  study  of  Greek  lean 
ing,  their  writings  arc  strikingly  characterized,  e.j 
those  of  Anunoniue  Saeeaa,  Plotinus,  lamblicus,  Po 
phyrius,  by  n  stranjie  mixture  of  Asiatic  and  Eurrp. 
elements,  which  hud  become  amalgamated  in  Ak  ia: 
drea,  owing  to  the  mingling  of  the  eastern  and  wes 
em  race  in  its  population,  as  well  as  to  its  situatio 
and  eoaunercialinteroouise.  Their  philosophy  had 
great  influence  on  the  manner  in  wiuch  Chri.^ti  mil 
was  received  and  taught  in  Egypt.  The  priucip: 
Gnostic  systems  had  their  origin  in  Alexandrea.  Tli 
leading  teachers  of  the  Christian  catechetical  .Kcfiool. 
wliich  had  ribcu  and  nourished  together  v>  itU  the  e( 
lectic  philosophy,  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  tlus  ph 
ktsophy.  The  most  violent  religious  controvcuu 
disturbM  the  Alexandrean  diardh,  until  lihe  orthedo 
tenets  were  established  in  it  by  Atlianasius  in  the  cor 
troversy  with  the  Ariaas. — Among  the  scholars  : 
Alexandrea  are  to  be  found  great  mathematicians,  a 
Euclid,  the  father  of  scientific  gcometrr  :  Apolloniu 
of  Pcrga  in  Parapbylio,  whose  worii  on  Conic  Section 
still  exists;  Nicomaehus,  the  first  scientific aritbnict 
cian :  astronomers,  who  employed  the  Egyptian  hierc 
glyphios  for  marldng  the  northern  hcmbphere,  an 
fi.xed  the  imnfjes  and  names  (still  in  use)  of  the  coi 
stellations ;  who  left  astronomical  writings  (e.  g  .  ih 
Phanomena  of  Aratus,  a  didactic  poem,  the  Spharie. 
of  Mrnelaus,  the  astronomical  works  of  Eratoslhenei 
and  especially  the  Magna  Synlaxis  of  the  geogTa{ih( 
Ptolemy),  and  made  imp^o^  emenls  in  the  theory  of  ih 
calendar,  which  were  aAcrward  adopted  into  the  Ji 
lian  calendar :  natural  philosophers,  anatomists,  a 
Ilerophihifi  and  Era^i.^itratus  physicians  and  surpron! 
as  Demosthenes  Philaletbcs,  who  wrote  the  llrsst  wor 
on  diseases  of  the  eye  }  Zepyrus  and  ('ratevas,  wh 
unproved  the  art  of  pharmacy  and  invented  antidote* 
instTVCters  in  the  art  of  medicine,  to  whom  Asclr))!! 
des,  Soratius,  and  tialen  owed  their  education  :  nitd 
cal  theorists  and  empirics,  of  the  sect  founded  b 
PhiBrus.  All  these  belonged  to  the  mmterous  assc 
ciations  of  scholars  continuinir  tmder  the  Roman  dc 
minion,  and  favoure<l  by  the  Roman  emperors,  wbic 
rendered  Alexandrea  one  of  the  most  renowned  an 
influential  scats  of  science  in  antiquity. — The  ba 
work  on  the  learning  of  Alexandrea  is  the  priie-esia 
of  Jacob  Matter;  Esaai  Hislunipu  xur  I  Ecvlr  il'A 
exandnc,  Paris,  1819,  8  vols.  (^Encydop.  Amnc 
vol.  1,  p.  164,  — We  alluded,  near  the  com 
mcncement  of  the  present  article,  to  the  literary  Cnnoi 
settled  by  the  grammarians  of  Alexandrca.  V\  e  wi 
now  proceed  to  give  its  details,  tone  urrfator 
remarlu  respecting  its  merito.  The  canon  of^clusi>ici 
authors,  as  it  has  neen  caiicd,  was  arranged  by  Ari< 
tophanes  of  Byz  iiitium,  curator  of  the  Alexandrea 
library,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergctes ;  and  hi 
celebrated  disciple  Aristarchus.  The  luily  inereasm, 
nnil;i'i:;]o  (if  l^nnl-s  nC  rvi-ry  kind  had  now  beci"ii"  - 
great,  that  there  was  uo  expression,  however  luuiij 
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_    not  be  ibond ;  and  aa  there 
ir  iwte  bnd  thm  good  msitiwh  tlM  ntlwiitj 
and        of  imnber*  waa  likdj  to  prevail ;  and  the 

laagiaee-,  coaaequcTitly.  tn  ^rr  :v.  rni  rr  and  more  cor- 
It  waa  tkougkt  ucces^aij,  therefore,  to  draw  a 
fctMlMMi  thoM  cjaasic  Wliteta,  to  whose  authority 
n  appeal  in  matter  of  language  niiL;!i'  I'l*  made,  and 
UK  cjmsjori  htrd  of  inferior  authors     In  the  most  cul- 
liMtcd  modem  tcMi^ea,  it  aeems  to  haTe  been  found 
gpadwn  to  exact  acuae  anch  barrier  afainat  the  in- 
Mlaaf  eornqptioa;  and  to  Una  pmaM¥Btiira  caotiro 
in  v(i  indebted  for  tho  vocabulary  of  the  Academic 
emm  <ieUa  Cnwca,  ami  the  list  of  authora  therein  cited 
aa  aflonhng  •  tati  di  Imgua."    To  this  we  owe  the 
Dictionarie*  of  the  Royal  Academiea  of  France  and 
Spain,  of  their  respective  langua^^  •  '^d  Johnaon's 
Dictionary  of  our  own      But,  a.-^  for  the  example  fir»t 
by  the  Alexandtcan  critica,  it«  effects 
I  Hteffra  have  hooii  of  a  doofatfid  na- 
taic.    In  so  far  xs  the  canon  haa  contributed  to  pre- 
SRve  to  xi-s  SAiOiie  of  the  best  authora  included  in  it,  wo 
MUKii  Imi  rejoice.    On  th»  tAmt  hutd,  there  is  rea* 
•on  u>  behere,  that  the  omnparatifo  naglcct  into  which 
amtae  not  received  into  it  were  cure  to  iali,  Itas  been 
ihe  i  fc-iJion  .if  the  loss  of  a  vast  numl>er  of  writers, 
wbo  vouki  have  been,  if  not  for  their  language,  jet  for 
r.  very  preeiotti ;  and  who,  perhapa,  fai  many 
,  w«e  not  f  a-sily  to  be  distinguished,  even  on  the 
(of  style,  from  lliose  that  were  preferred.  {Moore's 
,pu  65.  sc'jq  )    The  details  of  the  canon  are 
m  Mfciwi:  1.  Epie  PotU.    Honmr.  lionod,  Piaan- 
km,  Panyaais,  Antimachoa.        Lmbic  Poetf.  Ar- 
chilc»-'i-i*,  .Siraontdes,  Hipponax.    3.  Lync  Poet*. 
Akaan,  Aic«a»,  bappho,  Steaichonu,  Pindar.  Thc- 
fh^Uaa.  Ibvcus,  Anzenan,  SimonidM.    1  EIrtrtac 
Poef'    Ciliinu*.  Nfininrrmns,  Philetas,  Callintachus. 
5  T.ii^ti;  1\j€U-    (First  Class):  .-Eschylus,  Sopho- 
eJes,  £iinaide&.  Ion,   Achajus,  Agathon.  (Second 
ChM,  flf  Alice  Pkiadea) ;  AiexaiKlw  the  ^Etolian, 
VMBitm  of  vofcrra.  Soflithcm,  Homer  the  younger, 
.flantidea.  Soeiphaur^  or  Sosieles,  Lycophron.  6. 
Coauc  Poeis.   {Oid  Oamedy)  :  Epicharmus,  Craliaus, 
B^pois.  Ariat^)banes,  Pherecrates,  Plato.  (MidiUa 
Camed»  )   Antiphinen.  Alexis     (New  Comcdv) :  Me- 
Bander,  I'Luiippides,  Diphilu..^.  Phili'inon,  Apollodorus. 
7.  ihstoruMS.     Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
EMbscoa,  Philistua,  Anaximenea,  Cal- 
a  Ormtarf.    (Th«  tea  Attto  Oiators): 
Aniiphon,  AnduK:id»-*.  I.v  h  .  Isocratea,  IsaeuB.  Ma- 
diinc*,  Lvrur^s.  Demosthenes,  Hyperidcs,  Dinar- 
dnt-    S>  'FxdmapherM.    Plato,  Xenophon,  JSachines, 
Anatode.  Theophraatos.    10.  PoeUc  FUiUea.  (Sev- 
m  pacts  of  the  same  epodi  with  one  anolfhpr) :  Apol- 
'.i-ni'-i  tbe  Rhodian.  .\r.itij8,  Philiscus.  Homer  the 
jonnget,  LTOopbron,  Nicandcr,  Theocritua.  {HckM, 
But  UL  Gr^  vol  3,  p  186,  aeqq.) 
ALri  lypso.  oi.is.  a  city  of  Parthia,  probably  east 
built  bv  iUcxandcr  the  Great.  (P/tn.,  6, 85.) 
Alkxabchcs.  a  Greok  historian.   Vtd.  Supplement. 
hyntcijcam,  «&  •pitiwt  ^ptied  to  niioua  daitiM, 
p^Mirfady  to  jB|dlm,  ApoHo.  KcKttlea,  dee.  b  neaiM 
**aa(trr';yr  of  tril"  tud  is  derived  from  iD.e^u,  "to 
MtrtT  at  ^  ward  u>J,''  and  jcoxov.  "  eni."  Another 
G*Mk  tem  of  the  mme  import  is  AmrpoTzcuot:,  and 
■nalofMa  u  both  is  the  Latin  avemmata.  (Comaolt 
iFWcAcr,  ad  An$toph  ,  Plut.,  359.) 
Alexias,  %  Grwk  physician.    Vid.  Supplement 
AiJUiKca,  a  Mirre  of  £liB,  the  diac^e  of  EubuU- 
dta. a awtii of tfw M^[«iie ■cet  Heaetfaiiii- 
t<»!f  in  array  airiiiut  .ilniott  all  of  his  contemporaries 
liul  were  m  any  vi  av  distinipiished  for  talent,  such  as 
.\ristotle.  Zeno,  MenedeuiUH,  Stilpo,  and  the  historian 
£|borua,  and  £rara  bis  habit  of  finding  &ult  with  others 
«tt  nicknamed  BUnsmu*  CY.>J^iiv<x:).  or  "  the  fault- 
f»i'.T  "     In  j>.ini(rn:.T.  he  vented  the  most  calunini- 
Ma  iwyytatioia  against  ..Vriatotie,  and  wrote  a  work 


oontahung  pretended  conTeraationa  between  Phifin 
and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  in  which  the  character  or 
die  Stagirite  was  very  rudely  aasailed.  Full  of  vanity 
and  sclPconefit,  he  retired  to  Olympia  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  gave  out,  of  establishing  a  sect  to  which  he 
wisheato  give  the  appellation  of  Olymptae;  the  im» 
healthy  state  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  deserted 
condition,  except  at  the  period  of  the  games,  caused 
his  disdpiea  to  abandon  him.  He  died  in  consequence 
of  betng wounded inlhe  Ibothjrthepointofareed, ae 
hetvutaddnf  IndieAlphetw.  {Dtotr.  Laert.)  Alex- 
inus  and  hh  preceptor  EubnMdos  -rr  naly  known  as 
Ihff  authors  of  certain  captious  qucaions  (uAvra) 
which  thof  levelled  at  their  antagonists.  {Ihog  Latri , 
2,  108,  feqq  —€tc  ,  Acail .  \  > 

AxBx ii >N,  a  physician,  intimate  with  Cicero.  ( Cir., 
ad  Alt  ,  13.  rj).  2.'i.) 

Auxia,  I.  a  comic  poet  of  Tbiniain,  imele  en  the 
fathei'e  aide  to  Metttnder,  and  hie  hMtmeter  In  tiie 

drama.  (Proleg.  Aristoph.,  p.  x\x  )  He  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  CJreat,  ami,  according  to 
Suidos,  wrote  245  pieces  for  the  stagr-  {Htia^t  Aptlfiara 
ofu).  Athcnsus  calls  him  6  xoptetc,  "  the  ^acefully 
tpijTtive"  and  the  extracts  which  ho  as  well  as  Sto- 
bajus  frivc  from  the  pro<lurtion.s  of  the  poet  apjiear  to 
j  ustify  the  appellation.  If  he  did  not  invent  tlie  chai^ 
actcr  <^  the  parasite,  he  at  leeat  mtnidnoed  it  more 
frequently  into  his  comedies,  or  portrayed  it  more  fuc- 
cesafully  than  any  of  his  predoceiisors.  The  titltni  of 
several  of  his  pieces  have  been  preserved,  besides  tte 
extracts  which  ate  given  by  Atnensae  and  StolMBoa. 
{Athen.,  2,  69,  f — SlcAiertVA.  «d  AtkeH.,  t.  e.)  "Hie 
remains  of  this  ]>oel  are  also  fo  be  found  in  the  f^r- 
cerpla  ci  Tmis.  rt  Comocd.  Or.  of  Grotiua,  Part«,1636, 
4to. — n  \\\  artist  mentioned  Plinj  aa  one  of  the 
pupils  of  PolyclotUB,  but  « ithmit  any  statement  of  his 
countrj-  or  the  works  which  he  executed.  (P/in.. 
34,8.) 

Ai.rEMUs,  or  Pudlios  AlfSnus  Varvs,  a  berher  of 
CSmbbobB}  who,  growing  oat  of  ooneeit  widi  hi*  Kne  of 

business,  quitted  it  and  came  to  Rome  H t  '  ,  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Scrvius  Sulpicius,  a  reli-dmied 
lawyer  of  the  d.iy,  rad  made  so  great  proficiency  in  his 
studies  OS  to  beconw  eventaaUj  the  ablest  lawyer  of 
hti  time.  Hia  name  often  oeeon  in  the  Pandects. 
He  was  advaneed  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
empire,  and  was  at  last  made  consul,  A  U.C.  750. 
(Compeie  the  cemoMntators  on  Horace,  Arm.,  l<f, 
130.)  In  some  editions  of  Horace,  Alfenua  is  styled 
Sulor,  "  a  shoemaker."  Bentlcy,  however,  on  the  au- 
thority of  two  MSS.,  one  of  them  a  MS.  copy  of  Acvon, 
changee  the  iectioa  to  tonwr,  "■  a  barber.'*  Hk  eai> 
endaSfla  luw  been  very  generally  adopted. 

AloIdom,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  tlic  Via  T.atina, 
situate  in  a  hollow  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome 
Antiquaries  aeem  to  agree  in  fixing  its  position  at 
rOstcnn  deirAtrlio.  {Hohtein^  Adnot.,  p.  — 
Yulp.  Lot.  Vet.,  15,  1,  i>.  ^'48  — iVi*^,  Vui^.  Anfiq  , 
vol.  2,  p.  62.) 

AL«ii>Qat«chainofmoontaina in  Latium,  stretching 
flrom  die  tear  of  the  Alban  Meant,  and  nmning  paralM 
to  the  TuBculan  Hilln,  being  separated  from  them  by 
the  volley  aloni;  which  ran  the  Via  Latina.  The  neich* 
bourhood  is  remadtaUe  for  the  numberfeee  oonflMa 
between  the  Roman  amiirs  and  their  unwearied  an- 
tagonists the  ^f^lqui  and  Volsd.  Mount  Algidus,  in 
fact,  was  adv.uitaijcoasly  placed  formakinsj  iiirtiads  on 
the  Roman  territory,  eiUier  by  the  Via  Latina  or  the 
Vin  Levieane.  Hm  woods  of  th*  Meak  AlKidne  ere 
a  fasourite  theme  with  Horace.  {Od.,  1,  21,  6. — 3, 
23,  9. — 4,  4,  68. — Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
48.)  This  mountainous  range  was  sacred  to  IHana 
(/for.,  Cerm.  8me.,  69)  and  to  Foitaiie.  (lee.,  %it  6SI.) 

ALiAC*oir.    Ftd.  Heliecmon. 

Aliartcs.    Vid.  HaliartUA 

Ai.iiitus  G^Tka.    Vid.  Cccina. 
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(hiring  the  p«fiod  of  tlw  wtemA  Paitte  wtr,  of  wfafeli 

be  wrote  an  account  in  Greek.  He  was  the  author 
ako  of  a  biographical  akrtch,  in  Latin,  of  the  Sicilian 
ffhetorfeian  GorgiM  ef  Leontini,  and  of  a  work  De  Re 

Mtlttan.    This  last-mpntioned  production  is  cited  by 
Auius  Gclliu^,  aiid  in  acknowledged  by  Ve^tius  as 
the  foundation  of  hi*  more  elaborate  commentaries  on 
tbe  «Mne  ■abjoct  (JhnUtp't  Romtn  Xd^ ,  voL  3,  p 
S5, 11*  «0fit.) 

AuNOA,  a  city  of  Caria,  soullieaFt  of  Stratonicca 
U  wan  a  place  of  some  note  and  strength,  and  was  lield 
by  Ado,  queen  of  Caria.  nt  th*  time  that  Aiexnn(]<T 
undrrtonk  the  swgc  of  HalicamassniR  {Arrum,  Exp 
A!,  1,  23.— S/rfli„  G67.)  The  sito  ban  In-vn  idoii- 
tificd  by  many  antiquaries  with  the  nunlem  Moglah, 
the  fiincipal  town  of  modem  Caria,  but  on  whai  ai»> 
thonty  is  not  apparent.  Attodicr  traveller,  ftooi  tlM 
fiinilarity  of  names,  pladw  it  at  Alema,  between 
Mouhih  and  TfhtrtA.  (RenmlP*  Gcagr.  of  Wutern 
Afut,  voL  %  p.  sa. — Ormmef*9  JLri^  MmoTj  nL  % 
p.  208  ) 

AuPiifB.    VM  AlypiuB. 

Ai.[i:i'.oTHU'»-.     VkI.  Halirrothius. 

Alucctus,  a  prctorian  prefect,  who  slew  Osmusius 
in  Britain,  and  took  possemion  of  Ui  dmne^  lio^g 
it  for  thrrr  vr:ir'4,  from  294  to  897  A  D.  Hc  was  at 
last  (Icfrait  J  ajui  slain  by  Asclepiodotu^  a  general  of 
Ck>nstautius  Chlonif,  who  landod  on  the  ooaatoCtlw 
btand  with  u  mnr.   {Aurd  v,rf .  39  ) 

AujA,  aritttoi  Italy,  lunnin;^  iluwn,  accordinir  to 
Livy,  from  the  mountains  of  (IniHtuniiuin,  at  tlie 
eleventh  milestone,  and  tlowing  into  the  Tiber,  it 
was  crossed  by  the  Via  Salaria,  about  four  miles  beyond 
the  modem  Marriijli(ino,  and  is  now  thf  Ain.  Ciuvr- 
huB  {liai.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  707)  is  mistaken  wh<>n  bo 
identifies  the  Allia  with  the  Rio  dt  Moaso,  as  that  rrr- 
ulet  is  much  bejood  tile  given  diatanoe  ftom  Rome. 
(A  iZ>//y.  diOt  Vk  ieffU  AlOieki,  p.  87.)  On  ita  banks 
Ihi  R mans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls  under  Brtn- 
nus,  July  17tli,  B.C  387  Forty  thousand  llomans 
wme  either  killed  or  put  to  flight.  Hence  in  Aa  Ro- 
man calendar,  "  AUiensisdies"  was  marked  a^^  a  most 
unlucky  day.  (Livy,  5,  37.  —  Flortu,  1,  13  —  Flul , 
Vtt  Cam  )  The  true  name  of  the  river  is  Alia,  with 
the  firat  vowel  sboit.  Our  mode  of  prona«uioing  and 
writinff  tha  mmb  ia  derived  from  the  poets,  who  tength- 
rnr  l  tf  r  initial  vowel  hy  thr  dupltration  of  the  con- 
sonant. {i\itdtuhr,  Roitum  ihxt.,  vol.  2,  p.  891,  Wai- 
ttr'a  IranAt  t»MiMi) 

AxLiKNi  poRcv.    Vid.  Forum  II. 

Aluf/c,  a  town  of  Samnium,  northwest  of  the  Vul- 
tumuK,  the  name  of  which  often  occurs  in  Livy.  It 
was  t^n,  accoiding  to  that  historian,  the  consul 
PatiUoi,  A.U.0. 4M ;  and  again  1^  Rntflitis.  (Up  , 
8,  25. — H.,  9,  38.)  Tliis  place  was  famous  f  ir  iIk 
large-sized  drinking-cups  mnde  there.  {Horat.,  .Vmn., 
2.  8,  39.)  The  ancient  site  is  occupied  by  the  modem 
AMi/e.  For  a  deacription  of  the  numerous  antiquities 
•riating  Allife,  consult  Truttoy  Dus.  sopr.  U  An- 
ttch  Afif    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  233.) 

ALLOBBooKa.  a  people  of  Gallia,  between  the  Isara 
or  Jiitra,  and  tlie  R^jdatraa  or  J?JlaR«,  In  the  country 
answering  to  Davj.hitu,  ria/;:;  ,r,  nd  Sarvy  Their 
«hiof  city  was  \  leima,  now  Vifnur,  on  tliu  lcft  bank 
•of  the  RhodanUB,  thirteen  miles  below  Lii)/dunuia  or 
hyons.  They  were  finaUy  reduccil  l)encath  the  Roman 
power  by  Fabhls  Maximus,  who  henre  was  honourcJ 
with  thcsumameof  Allol>r.)uicu8.  (For  the  particulars 
of  this  war.  consult  Thiarry,  Hittoiv  if  Oltulou, 
vol  2,  p.  168,  teqq.,  and  the  aoAoritiea  diei*  eited.) 
At  a  later  day  we  fin  !  the  ambassadors  of  this  nation 
at  Rome,  tampj-red  wuii  by  Catiline,  but  evantually 
remaining  firm  in  their  allegiance  ( SalluMy  GkC,  40, 
Mff.— C(C.,  m  Cm.,  3,  3,  aeqg.)  The  name  AUo- 
higm  mema  **  Highlandera,*'  and  ia  formed  from  Al, 
114 


>•  high,"  and  Bmif^  *'iaiid»"  Mukn*i* 
vol.  3,  p  60  ) 

Allltji's,  a  prince  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Sjwin.  wl 
affiancfMl  bride  haviag  &|len  into  the  bands  of  :^i>c: 
AMeaana,  ana  laalBwd  la  him  uniBjaml  b>-  tho 
man  commander;  an  act  of  self-control  rcuderr*! 
more  illustrious  by  re  ason  of  the  eurjiaisnig  bcaut,3 
the  maiden.    (L?r.,  26,  60.) 

Auia,  a  email  rivarnaar  Bomc,  AlliBK  int^tiw  T^l 
It  ia  BOW  dMt  JEkdUe,  a  eoiraptiflii  ar  ApuL  ir>4 
At  the  junction  of  this  stream  with  the  Tiber, 
priests  of  Cybele.  every  year,  oa  the  26tli  M  ai 
washed  the  statue  aiid  sacred  things  of  the  godcl« 
Vul  Lara.  (Osid,  Fatt.,  4.  —Lucan,  T.  6 
Compare  Valtt.  el  Lmdenlrr.,  ad  ^nuRMn.  Mmrc* 
23.  3-.n£MM,  td.  Cart,  a  WU«r,  v«L  I,  p.  1 

Al5a,  a  ftatival  at  AtiMm,  hi  the  nonlfa  Ptowidoi 

month  including  one  third  of  December  and  two  tlxi 
of  January  ),  in  nonour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus.  Tit 
deitiefl  were  propitiated  on  this  occasion,  a*  by  tl 
Messing  the  husbandmen  received  the  recompense 
their  toil  and  labour.  The  oblations,  therefore,  o 
sisted  of  nothing  but  the  productions  of  the  eaj 
Hence  Cctes  waa  called  A^  ('AAtMifX  Mm»  ('A  J 
k),  anABmlfU  {EMwAa).  All  these  naneaavv 
rived  from  the  Greek  4>.<j{-,  "  a  lhrt.shnip'Jfi^'r  "  j 
cording  to  Philochorus  (p.  86,  Fragm.),  the  Aloa  ws 
united  festival  in  hononr  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  P 
serpina.  (Compare  Corttni^  Fast.  Att.,  2.  p.  3(J 
We  have  written  'A?.tjaf,  &c.,  with  the  lenis  in  pli 
of  the  aspirate,  although  the  root  be  (i/of.  The  i 
aspirated  fozm  is,  in  iact,  the  eariier  of  the  tw4»,  a 
the  amis  Bkiefy,tlieinlbi«.  tobe  Tvtaiaad  aaarelSi^ 
appellation.  (Compare  the  ri  nuirkii  of  Bergler,  ad  ^ 
cipkron,  1,  ep.  38.)    Reitt,  however,  favours  the  < 

Sosite  form,  though  less  correctly.  {Ad  Lue.,  JH 
feretr.,  1.)  Creuier  gives  'AAwafor  the  name  of  t 
festival,  as  wo  have  done.  (St^mMik,  vol.  4,  p.  30i 
Ai.oKifi.  I.  son  of  Apollo  and  Circe.  From  hi 
through  liis  sonEpopens,  was  descended  the  Marat  ho 
after  whom  the  nmouR  pidn  in  Atrica  waa  naoM 
{Suid.,  s  V.  Mapaduv.)  CalliniacIniF  r^pplied  to  ll 
same  Marathon,  son  of  Apollo,  the  cpiUieU  of  iivypt 
"all  humid^^*  and  Iwipoc,  du>ellmf  m  ike  tcaU 
(Suid-t  c  )i  a  remark  that  will  serve  as  an  introda 
tion  to  the  explanation  given  by  Creuzer  to  the  fal 
of  (he  Aloid©.  Vid.  Aloulav — II  Son  of  Neptunr  ai 
Iphimedia.  He  married  iohimedia,  the  daughter  < 
his  brother  Triops  ;  but  Iphime&i  havixifl  a  strong 
attach nient  for  Neptune  than  for  her  own  nushand.  I 
came  by  the  former  the  mother  of  two  sous,  Otuti  ai 
Ephialtes,  whom  Aloeus,  however,  brought  up  as  I 
own  (Homer  makea  them  to  hare  been  mirliired  1 
Earth),  and  who  were  hence  called  Almia.  V\ 
Aloidn-.    {IJim.,  Oil ,  II,  304.  stqq  ) 

AluId^s  (  A'/Ajeidm),  sons  of  Alocus  in  naru«,  b 
in  reality  the  offspring  of  Naptana  and  lohimtrdi 
[Vid.  Alocus  I!  )  They  were  two  in  mmiWr,  iM< 
and  Ephialtes,  and.  according  to  Homer (Ct^.,  U,  31 


fc^ff.),  were,  in  their  ninth  year,  nine  cubits  in  wid 
d  nine  £Mhoma  in  height.  At  ihb  aaily  age,  th 
undeitoek  to  nudtevrarnpotthaawni,  widtmainlmttit 


an 


of  dethroning  Jupiter;  and,  in  order  to  reach  the  \  \ 
ens,  the.^  strove  to  place  Mount  Ossaupon  Olyuiuu 
and  Pehon  upon  Oaaat  but  they  ware  destroyed  I 
.'Vpollo  befonv  tf»  ubc  the  graphic  lanpnajrp  of  Home 
''  the  down  had  bloomed  beneath  llieir  templets,  ai 
had  thickly  covered  their  chin  with  a  well-flowerir 
beard."  Aecoiding  to  the  animated  namtiva  of  tk 
same  bnd,  they  wonid  have  aoeomplished  their  objei 
hail  they  made  tlie  attempt,  not  in  childhood,  but  afli 
having  "  roached  the  measure  of  youth."  (Oii.,  /.  c 
Such  IS  the  Homeric  legend  respecting  the  Aloidm,f 
pivfn  in  tlir  OrlysKey  In  the  Iliad  (.5,  3S5)  ihcy  aj 
said  to  have  bound  Mars,  and  kept  him  captive  for  th 
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ST*  .7    r,"'\/r(;'fr).     Later  writers  add,  of  course, 
^irticulars.    Apollodorun  makes  Ephialtes 

t3  fa*e  affiued  to  a  union  with  Juno,  and  Otus  with 

Dina.   {Ccmpmn  NonmUt  Dtony*.,  48»  402. — Hy- 
gm^Fsi,»)  llefiatlker«tal««,th«tBiatn«fliseted 
ikir detraction  in  the  island  of  NaxoH     Slie  rhangcd 
hkotit,  it  atemMf  into  a  bind,  and  bounded  between 
tfe  tm  bnAmn^  mho,  in  their  aagemesa  each  to  sfoy 
the  «»w"«a»,  pierced  one  another  with  their  weapons 
{if  kavr^  ^Koyriattv).     Diodorus  Stculus  (5,  51) 
gima  »n  h.t-'torical  air  to  the  narrative,  making  the  two 
bn^an  to  bave  held  sway  in  Naxos,  and  to  have  &Uen 
ik  a  4aiud  br  9m6b  ether's  hand.   (Compaie  Find., 
Pj*i,  4. 99,  (d.  Boekh,  and  the  i  li  i;  ^t,  aa  loc  )  Vir- 
^  ajn^iw  the  Alouis  a  place  ol  j  irii^limcnt  in  Tarta- 
l«s{JEa.,6,562).  andaomeof  the  ancient  fabulists  make 
thoB  to  have  been  hiurled  thither  by  Jupiter,  others  by 
AysBe.   So  in  the  Odyssey  (/.  <;.)  tbey  are  spoken  of 
u  inhabiting  the  low  er  world,  thoujfh  no  reason  in  as- 
signed \n  aitfo^  for  their  beins  there,  except  what 
w  iB«y  «to  m«  iIm  legend  ifam,  tlnft 
off  in  •-■\r^.y  life.  Ie*t,  if  they  hnd  been  allowed  tr>  attain 
liicur  full  ^owth,  they  mi^ht  have  obtained  the  empire 
of  the  does.    {Hryne,  aa  Avoltod.,  I.  c.)  Pausanias 
■ita  (h*  Aioide  to  have  founded  Ascra  in  Borotia, 
Mi  to  hare  been  the  first  thitf  sactilleed  to  the  Muses 
■n  Nfi/urit  Helicon      2'T      "M  lit  r  regards  the  AloidjB 
as  the  mythic  leaders  of  the  uld  Thraeian  colonies,  he- 
rses  by  bad  and  aea.     They  appear  in  Pieria  (at 
Af  ic  II.  neir  Tcmpe)  ami  at  Mount  Helicon,  and  in 
liotii  (juarteri  have  reference  to  the  digging  of  canals 
and  the  druning  of  mountain-tlik  s.    {Orehomenus,  i) 
Ml.)  OraoMT,  on  the  other  hand.  Met  in  the  fi^le 
•f  the  Alaito  a  fifuraHv«  aHiMteiii  to  a  eonteat,  aa  it 
were.  S  '.^*«<.'n  the  writer  and  the  land      Aloeiis  Ih 
**tke  BWJi  vj  i}ke  ikrtsktng-Jtoor^  (liAuf),  whose  eiTurts 
ore  an  usdess  on  aeeeoUloftheiBfideHtY  of  his  spouse 
(the  Earth,  "  tie  very  vise  rme"  l6i  ana  /j^A'c).  She 
unite*  afainat  him  with  Neptune,  and  the  sea  there- 
upon >if-^e»5  the  nii:;\i:v  enerjjies  of  the  fempest.'<  ((Itus 
and  EphiiltasJ^  which  darlien  tlie  day  (^Stroct  from 
Mc.  <*  air  ibrwrfM^'*  tito  Mid  ofiught),  wtueb  biood 
heavily  orer  the  earth,  aiu?  ratise  the  waves  of  ocean 
to  leap  jad  dash  upon  the  cuitirated  region*  along  the 
ihoio  fEftdArvr,  from  M,  and  HXhtftat,  "  h  kap^^  as 
Uoting  *'the  one  that  attacks"  or    leaps  upon," 
tlw  wfim  that  oppresses  and  torments,  "  the  night- 
nurp"^     -W  list  the  go<l  o{  <]  ly  (Apollo)  comefl  forth, 
snd  the  storm  ceases^  tinrt  along  the  mountain-tops, 
aad  at  hat  mm  on  the  shore.    (Ortuser,  Symbclik, 
T«(  2.  p  286  }    Tf  we     >pt  the  other  version  of  the 
&ble,  that  the  Atoide  were  destroyed  by  Diana,  the 
■tTTD  wil!  then  be  faiftiliedhflheiiiniMiee  aid  dwng- 
iof  ef  tWnioiai. 

Aix/lvn,  a  towv  ofTlwasaly,  near  Tempe.  (Steph. 
Bfz.,  a.  »  W^.lu'v  ) 

A  cope.  !  d -nc^hter  of  Cercyon,  king  of  Eleusis,  and 
■other  of  Hippijth'>on  by  Neptune.  She  was  put  to 
death  by  her  mher.  and  her  tomb  in  spoken  ofhy  Pau- 
santu  ( 1 .  99)  Hvginus  says  ttiat  Neptune,  not  being 
ab'  -  ■  )  (■  h^r  life,  changed  her  corpse  into  a  fountain 
(  Fab ,  137).  The  son,  on  bAving  been  exposed  bj  or- 
der «f)to«alhBt.i»«s  at  Ibel  Mielded  hf  a  maro  (r«nroc), 
whrnre  bis  naine  Hippotho"!":!  ts  afterward  ta- 

krn  ciTf  of  lad  hrougfat  up  by  some  nheplierds  When 
h  \1  attatnMtoinanhooa,h0wasplacedonhis  grand- 
£ith"r'»  throne  bv  Theseus,  who  bad  slain  Cercyon. 
(P.iw*ait  .  1.  5,  ft  39 — HMgxn..  t.  c.>— TI  A  town  of 
7he>'<-ly.  situ?.tr,  aceonhnir  to  Steph  B  .  '  " 
xq),  bet«-e"-ri  Liri«»*  Cremaste  and  Echinus.  (Corn- 
pan  Sfnhn,  493^P(mtp  Md.,  %  9.)  It  ii  pfdbahij 
*  *Tie  with  the  Alitripr-  noticed  hy  SctIhC^.24),  and 
nUms  its  name  on  ibe  shore  of  the  MoBall  Gulf,  be- 
W  JfSaid/At — III.  A  town  of  the  Loai  Oiola,  ac> 
cnfagtoambofitT).  Itia,p«hipt,iMio4Mrthnt 


the  Ofaw  oflhueyAdM  (S«         lY.  A  town  of  fhe 

Locri  Opuntii,  above  Baphnus.  It  was  here  that,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydidcs,  the  Athenians  obtained  mmt 
advantages  over  the  Locrians  in  a  diooeent  thcv  made 
on  this  coast  during  tiie  Petopoumwita  war.  (iWyd- 
2,26.) 

Alopkce,  I  an  island  in  the  PalusMcotis,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  call  it  Alo- 
pecia ('A/un-fKi'a),  but  Plin)'  (4,  26)  names  h  Alopeee. 
—  II  .\n  island  in  the  Cimmerian  B  isporus,  near 
Panticapa-ura.  Constantinc  PorphyroBCuiiu*  (lic  adm. 
imp.,  e.  42)  calls  it  Atech  ('Ari^). — Ilf  A  borough  of 
Attica,  north  of  Hynettus,  and  near  the  Cynosarges, 
consequently  close  to  Athens.  Aeeoiding  to  HeroAK 
tus  (5,  63),  it  contained  the  tomb  of  .\nrhimoliu8,  a 
Spartan  chief,  who  fell  in  the  first  expedition  underta* 
ken  by  the  Spartans  to  expel  the  Pisistratide.  Ac- 
cording to  .^schines  (in  Timarch.,  p  119).  it  was  not 
more  than  eleven  or  twelve  sta<]ia  from  the  walls  of  the 
city  This  was  the  borough  or  drinus  of  Socrates  and 
Anstides.  It  Was  cnroUcd  in  the  tribe  AntiochiB. 
iSteph.  Bvs.,  s.  V.  *A^oir(K^.)  Chandler  thought  that 
he  passed  some  veBtiges  belonsing  to  it  in  his  journey 
from  Athens  to  Hymcttus.    (Travets,  vol.  2,  c.  30  ) 

ALoPBco^mlsuSt  a  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Thraeian  Chersonese.  It  was  an  .Eolian  colony,  ac- 
cording to  Scymnus  (v.  70S),  and  it  u  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Chersonese  by  Demosthenrs 
{de  Car.,  p.  266).  It  was  taken  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  towards  the  commencement  of  hu  wan  with 
the  Romans  {Lir  ,  31,  10*  A  ccording  to  .\thcnfeu8 
("2,  60),  truffles  of  excellent  quality  grew  near  it.  The 
hite  of  the  ancient  town  atHi  niains  tbB  name  of  iUsci. 
{MxiauTtt  7,  p.  197.) 

Aios,  or  IiAtos,  T.  a  dftjr  m  Ttieaoaly,  situate  near 
the  sea,  on  the  river  .\mphrj*!*u9.  It  was  founded  by 
Athamas,  whose  memurj-  w  as  bore  held  in  the  highest 
veneittdon.  (-SrrtiA  ,  432.  — /ffrodol  ,  7,  197  )  This 
place  was  called  the  *'  Phthiotic"  or  "  Achcan"  Alo», 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  city  of  the  same  najus 
unmnn;  the  Locri.  —  II.  .\  city  of  tbe  Locri  (Ipuntii 

Atpgifus,  a  town  of  the  Locri  Epicnewidii.  south  of 
Diermopyle,  wlieBce,  aa  Herodotua  (7,  SSO)  infenna 
us,  Leonidas  and  his  little  hand  drew  their  supplies.  It 
is  also  called  Alpeni  (^K}.-i}yui).  Tlii»  in  probably  the 
same  town  which  .fischincs  names  Alponus,  since  he 
describes  it  as  being  close  to  Thennoi^lB.  (JBseA., 
de  Fait.  Leg  ,  p.  46.) 

Am>ks,  a  chain  of  mountains,  separating  Italia  from 
Gallia,  Helvetia,  and  Germania.  Their  name  is  de- 
rived from  their  height.  Alp  being  the  old  Celtic  ap- 
pellation for  a  lofty  mountain  (Adflung,  Mi/hi  idatet, 
vol.  2,  p.  42. — Compare  remarks  under  the  article  Al- 
bion II.)  They  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus,  or 
ChUf  qf  Canwro,ai  the  lop  of  the  Qtilf  of  Venice,  and 
the  wnnoea  of  tbo  river  Golapis,  or  Kidpe,  to  Yada 

Sabatia,  or  Sarona,  on  the  Gult  of  Genoa  The  whole 
extent,  which  is  in  a  cres^eent  foma,  Ijvy  makes  only 
260  miles,  Pliny  700  miles  The  true  amount  it!  near- 
600  Brit'ish  miles.  They  have  been  divided  by  both 
ancient  and  modem  geographers  into  various  portions, 
of  whidi  the  principal  arc,  1  The  Maritime  Alps  (.VI- 
pes  Maritime),  beginning  from  the  environs  of  Nice 
(Nicca),  and  esteiding  to  MonsVeauhiB,  JTofile  Vtto. 
2  The  Coltian  Alps  (Alpcs  Cottie),  reaching  from  the 
last-mentioned  point  to  Mont  Cents.  (Vtd.  Cottiuh  ) 
3.  The  Graian  Alps  ( Alpes  f  J rai«),  lying  between  Af o/t/ 
Iseran  and  the  Ltttie  Si.  Bernard  tnaitfively.  The 
name  Graia  is  said  to  refer  to  the  tn^on  ofHereotes 
having  crossed  over  them  on  his  return  froraS|)ain  into 
Italy  and  Greece.  4.  The  Pennine  Alps  (Alpcti  Pen- 
bIm),  extending  from  the  Great  Si.  Bernard  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rnonc  and  Rhine.  The  name  i's  dpi-i- 
ved  firom  the  CfiUic  Pcnn,  "  a  summit,''  and  not,  as 
livy  and  other  ancient  writers,  together  with  some 
aaodam  ooas,  pmtand,  ftom  Haanlhal  having  crosaad 
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into  Italy  by  this  path,  .md  who,  therefore,  m.-ike  the 
orthography  J'otmna,  from  J'ucjiuji.  5.  The  K  ha  tic 
or  Tndentine  Alp«  (Alpes  Rhnticn  «ive  Tridentine). 
fimn  it»  St.  Gothiord,  whose  muneioat  peaks  bore  the 
name  of  Adhrfa,  to  Mmd  Brenner  in  the  Tyrtt.  6. 
The  Noric  Alps  (AlpcB  N'orirB'),  from  tlie  latter  point 
to  the  head  of  the  river  Plavis,  or  la  Fmve.  7.  The 
Caniic  or  Julian  Alp«  (.tVlpes  Camicn  sivc  Julisi),  ter- 
minating in  the  M  ti-  Alhuis  on  the  confines  of  lUyri- 
cum. — It  was  not  till  liic  reign  of  Augustus  that  the 
Alps  became  well  known.  That  emperor  finally  bu1>- 
daed  the  niuneroits  and  aavage  dan*  which  inhabited 
the  Alpine  ▼idleji,  and  cleaMd  the  pwwee  of  the  ban- 
ditti  that  infested  them  He  improved  the  old  roads 
and  conatructod  now  ones  ;  and  Anally  succeeded  in 
WtahUihin^  a  ftee  and  easy  communication  through 
theae  mountains,  (Sirab.,  204.)  It  wa»  then  that 
the  whole  of  this  great  ch.iin  was  divided  into  the  soven 
portions  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Among  the 
Pennine  Alps  i«  ^ont  Blanc,  14,676  feet  high.  The 
principal  passes  at  die  piwenl  dtiy  are.  Aat  ov«r  Ae 
Great  St.  Bernard,  that  OV«rM<mt  Simplon,  and  that 
over  Mont  St.  Gothard.  The  manner  lu  which  Han- 
nibal is  said  to  have  eflbeted  hb  passage  over  these 
mountains  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  fiction. 
(  Viit.  Hannibal,  under  which  article  some  remarks  will 
al>o  be  offered  upon  the  route  of  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander in  crossing  the  AljNi.)  ficaidcs  the  divisions 
of  the  Alps  alriMi^  raMittOtted,  we  eometimes  meet 
with  others,  such  a«  the  I^pontine  Alps  ( AIpcs  Lepon- 
tiff ),  between  the  eourcc«  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Lacus 
Vcrbanus  (Logo  Maggxorr)  ;  the  Alpes  Stmimra 
<C<M^  B.  O  ,  3,  1,  and  4,  10),  running  off  from  the 
nnmne  AlpH,  and  reaching  as  far  as  die  LakeVerba- 
nus,  cVc. 

Alphksibcea,  daughter  of  Phygeus,  or  Phegeus, 
king  of  Psophis  in  Arcadia,  roarricu  Ahsnwyiif  son  of  | 

Ampliiaraus,  who  had  fled  to  her  father's  court  after 
the  murder  of  hiH  mother.  She  received,  a  bridal 
present,  the  fatal  collar  and  robe  which  had  been  given 
to  Ertphyle,to  induce  her  to  betray  her  husbanaAm- 

Ehiaraos.  The  ground,  however,  becommff  barren  on  | 
is  account,  Alcmieon  left  Arcadia  and  his  newly- 
married  wife,  in  obedient^  to  an  oracle,  and  came,  firi^t 
to  Calydon  unto  king  CEneus,  then  to  the  Thosprotii, 
and  finally  to  the  AchelnuR.  Here  he  -was  purified  hy 
the  river-god  from  the  stain  of  his  moihrr's  blood,  an<i 
married  f'allirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  the  stream.  Cal- 
lirrhoe  had  two  eons  Inr  him,  and  bc|[ged  of  him,  aa  a 
present,  the  collar  and  robe,  whkli  were  then  in  the 
hands  of  .Mphe.iihcra  He cnde.ivourcd  toobtain  them, 
under  the  pretence  that  he  wished  to  consecrate  theni 
at  Delphi ;  but  the  deception  being  discovered,  he  was 
slain  by  the  two  hrothern  of  .\lphesil)u.  a,  who  had  Iain 
in  wait  for  him.  Alphesib<ia,  showing  two  much  sor- 
row for  the  loss  of  her  former  hosband,  was  conveyed 
by  her  brothers  to  Tegea,  and  given  into  the  hands  of 
Asapraor.  The  more  usual  name  fay  which  Aljphe- 
sibcca  is  known  among  the  ancientfahalittaieAlMlloe. 
{ApoUod.,  3,  1  —Hcyr.f,  ad  loc.) 

AlphEi  s  and  Am-hki  s  {'KV^tt^^,  and  'A?.^eof,  the 
short  penult  marking  the  earlier,  tlie  lonr  one  the  later 
and  more  usual,  pronunciation),  I.  a  river  of  Pelopon- 
nr.MiH.  flowing  through  Arcadia  .md  Elis.  It  rose  in 
the  Laconian  border  of  Arcadia,  about  five  stadia  from 
Aflca,  and  minted  its  waters,  at  its  source,  with  those 
of  the  Eurotas.  The  united  streams  continued  their 
course  for  the  space  of  twenty  stadia,  when  they  dis- 
appeared in  a  chasm.  The  Alpheos  was  seen  to  rise 
again  at  a  place  called  P"j?p  {-rjyrJ),  or  "  thf  xmrrcs" 
in  the  tcmtory  of  Megaiopo|i»i,  and  the  Eurotaa  in  that 
of  Bclmina,  in  f^conia.  Flowing  onward  from  this 
quaiter,  the  Alpheos  passes  through  the  intervening 
part  of  Aveadia,  entera  Elis.  piin^es  through  the  plain 
of  Olympia,  and  discharges  its  waters,  now  swelled  hy 
uumeroua  tiUiutary  streams,  into  the  Sicilian  Sea. 
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The  modem  name  of  the  river  is  the  Rnuphia — Th< 
are  few  Etrcaiua  bO  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  tin-  v 
pheus.  Its  proximity  to  the  scene  of  the  Olyni] 
contests  connects  its  name  continually  with  the  hm 
tion  of  these  nemonble  ^:amee,«ntiiep«rt  of  the  t 
cicnt  poets,  and  gives  it,  in  particular,  a  conbpiriK 
place  m  the  verses  of  Pindar.  There  is  also  a  ylo 
mg  legend  connected  with  the  stream.  AeoOfding 
the  pools,  the  god  of  the  Alpheus  became  cnnmrui 
of  and  pursued  the  nymph  Arcihusa,  wlio  was  only  i 
ved  from  him  by  the  intervention  of  Diana,  and  cbal 
ed  for  that  purpose  into  a  fountain .  This  foantain  * 
placed  in  the  isbmd  of  Ortygia,  near  the  eeaat  of  Si 
ly,  and  forming  in  a  later  age  one  of  the  quartern  of  I 
city  of  Syracuse.  The  ardei^  river-god,  however,  < 
riot  even  then  desist,  but  weikcd  a  passage  for  1 
stream  amid  tbo  intervening  ocean,  and,  rising  up  ngi 
in  the  Ortygian  island,  commingled  its  waters  w 
those  of  the  fountain  of  Arelhusa.  Hence,  accord] 
topopidar  belief,  if  anything  were  thrown  npon  the. 
phena  in  EKi,  it  was  snre  to  reappear,  alkw  m  eevti 
lappc  of  time,  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Ortygian  f<n 
Uin  {I'autan.,  6,  7. — Jd.,  8,  64. — Strab.,  26y  ct  S 
— Pmd  ,  Nem.,  1,  1,  teqq. — Motekut,  Id.,  8. — Vir 
JEn.,  3,  682,  Mtqq.—Id.,  Georg.,  3,  \80.~-Nonnu*, 
Creuz.,  Mefet.,  1,  p.  78.)  According  to  another  ^ 
sion,  how  ever,  of  the  same  legend,  it  was  Dian.i  h 
self,  and  not  tbo  nymph  Arethusa,  whom  the  rivcr-| 
of  the  Alpheus  pursued,  and,  when  this  pnrsait  I 
ended  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  fountain  nf  A 
ihusa  arose  there.  (Sch(jL  ad  i'tnd..  Am.,  1,  3 
vol.  2,  p.  428,  cd.  Bockh.)  The  aeoount  last  gi^ 
will  afibnl  us  a  clew  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  ent 
fable  The  goddess  Diana  had,  it  seems,  a  conon; 
altar  at  Olynijiia  with  the  god  of  the  Alpheus.  {J 
TodotUM,  in  ackoi.  ad  I'tnd.,  0/ytM|».,  5,  10.  — 1\ 
aon.,  5,  14.)  To  the  same  Diana  water  was  held 
crcd.  (Bockh,  ad  Pmd.,  Nem.,  I. —  Criu:n\s  .Sj 
bolik,  vol.  2,  p.  182.)  This  part  of  the  wunihip' 
Diana  having  passed  fnm  the  raciN«Beeua  into  Si 
ly,  the  worship  of  the  AlplMUt  aeeampanied  it;  or, 
other  words,  a  common  dtar  Ibr  the  two  divinitiea  v 
erected  by  the  Syracusans  in  Ortygia,  similar  in  its 
tendaiit  rites  and  ceremonies  to  the  altar  at  Olynif 
For  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  all  water  was  held  R.tr; 
(Srhol.  ad  Ptvd.,  Ncm.,  1,  1—2,  n.  42*'.  rr!  Ih.  h 
and  Diana,  besides,  was  worshipped  at  the  fountain 
Aretliusa,  under  the  titles  of  irori^ua  and  'AAfr<i 
From  this  commingling  of  rilce  atoee,  therefore,  t 
poetic  legend,  that  the  Atpheua had  pasaed throngh  ■ 
ocean  to  Orty^in,  and  Mended  its  waters  with  those 
Arethusa,  or,  in  other  words,  its  rites  with  those 
Diana.  (ASdU,«diW.,  /Vm.,  L  «.) — U.  An  eng 
ver  on  pems,  who  executed  many  works  in  rorim  x 
with  Aretlu)n,  one  of  his  contemporaries.  A  head 
Caligula,  engraved  by  him  when  a  yoa^ninB,  in  i 
extant.    {Braccif  pt.  1.  tab.  16.) 

AtmToa  AtTtvs,  a  Roman  poet,  who  wrote  an 
count  of  illustrious  men,  in  two  volumes.  Term 
nus  Maunis  has  cited  some  verses  of  the  work,  haT 
reference  to  the  stoiy  of  Camillna  and  the  achooln 
ter  of  Falisci  (Compare  Burmum,  Amkat.  Lat.^  • 
l,p.  453.) 

AlpTnVS  (CoBNKi.Uf^),  a  wretched  p<iet,  ridiciilot 
Horace  (rSerm.,  1, 10,  36,  teaq}.   In  describing  M« 
non  slain  by  Achillea,  he  kills  him,  aa  it  were,  acct 
ing  to  Horace,  by  the  miserable  character  of  his  own 
scription.    So  also  the  same  poet  is  represented  by 
Venusian  bard  aa  givine  the  Rhhie  a  head  of  u 
VTbo  this  Alpinus  actually  was  cannot  be  exactly 
certained,  and  no  wonder,  since  it  would  have  b 
strange  if  any  particulars  of  so  contemptible  a  poet 
csca|:^  oblivion.    Cruquius.  without  any  author 
discorcrs  in  Alpinus  the  poet  Comdiua  GaJfoa, 
frii  I!  '  of  Virijil.    Nor  is  Bi'iitlev's  supposition  of  t 
great  value.    According  to  this  latter  critic,  Hon 
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Lvdrr  the  name  of  Alpinuit,  to  Furios  Bibacu- 
ht:  WBtartey  think*  that  the  appeUatiim  wa«  ^iven 
iimh  Horace,  either  on  account  ofmsbeni^  a  native  of 
Giai. or  because  he  ilcscnlu'd  in  vrr»('  the  Ci:i1lir  war, 
m  tht,  tad  what  Itentley  considers  most  probable,  in 
Jkmm    •  fiaoliBh  fine  of  fab  eompocition,  "  Jupiter 
Ar'^— cuna  nim€em»pmiJUp*$,**  {BenU.,  tdHtrai., 

Amt,  a  river  (ailing  inlo  the  Danube.  Mnnnert 
(<>Mfr.jn>L3»|k  610)  aunpaaea  this  to  have  been  the 

fodotus  (4,  99). 

AutSK,  a  maritime  town  of  Etrurin,  southoast  from 
Care.  Mir  Pido    (Sil.  Hal.,  8,  475.) 

Alt?.T\.  ilau;jhtrr  of  Tlifstius  and  Eun'llioiiiis. 
iii-ixneJ  li»ut' Usi,  king  of  Calydoii,  by  whom  she  had 
flunv  diiidren,  among  whom  was  Meleager,  considrr- 
«d  kjr  MB*  to  be  the  son  of  Maie.  Seren  dqre  after 
tfat  IMi  ef  Ifeleager,  tiie  Destiniee  oame  unto  Althva, 
im.l  ihi.uuncetl  ih.«t  thr  liff  ofMeIca;;er  tl*>p«-ndpd upon 
%  br^nJ  ilirn  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  that  he  would 
die  Skhen  it  was  ewitumcd  'i'he  IBOlher  saved  the 
bruxl  from  the  flames,  and  kept  it  very  carefully  ;  but 
wheu  Heleairer  killed  his  two  uncles,  Althca's  broth- 
m,  Al;  to  revfiige  their  dc;itli,  threw  the  piere  of 
wood  into  the  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  burned,  Me- 
lea^r  expired.  8h0  was  afteiward  ao  deeply  griev- 
f-vi  (  r  tSi-  h,f^n  of  her  son,  that  she  made  away  with  her 
«ai  esuteace.  (^IpoUod.,  1,  8,  1.  —  Oettl,  Met.,  8, 
446.  tf^  )  Anotiier  vemon  of  the  story  is  also  {riven 
{ifdki ,  I.  <*.),  which  appesrs  to  have  been  derived 
fnm  Hemer  (E  ,  9,  551 . — Compare  vrith  this  Anton. 
JUi  ,  f  ■-.  iTid  Hn/ne,  ad  ApoUod  ,  I.  e  ). 

Althkhkmss  {^'AXthjfLtv^f,  more  correct  than  Al- 
ttkcmmes,  'AiBoifiirtK*  tba  cominon  form.  Hajru, 
ed  AfciiU  .2.  ^.  1.  not.  cnt  ),  son  of  rialreus,  kini:  <>( 
Crete    ]ie^uig  thai  either  h«  or  his  brotberc  were  to 
be  thrir  fathci't  murderer,  he  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  ho 
>  a  ssttieacKl,  to  avoid  becoming  a  parricide,  and 
loMI  Atahyms,  the  ftmoas  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter .\tibyhas-    After  the  death  of  all  hi?!  other  sons, 
Cattvoi  west  after  has  son  AJthemeiicti   when  he  land- 
ed io  Jlhsji^  the  jaUUtainte  attacked  I  I  i|>posinK 
hiffi  to  be  an  eaemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  ihi!  hand  of 
bin  own  SOD.    N^'hen  Althemenes  knew  that  he  had 
ki-ed  his  Tither,  he  «.  alri  aletl  the  [,'ods  to  remove  him  ; 
aad  ibe  earth  iramediatelj  opened,  and  swaUowcd  him 
ap.   (  J/mM,  S,  S.)   Aoeorfin^  to  IKodonia  Sen- 
ior. GLiwt'xer.  he  shunned  tho  i»oriety  of  men  after  the 
Lul  ik*.-!!,  and  died  eventually  uf  grief    {Diod.  Sic, 

ALtinx,  a  flourishing  city  near  Aqtuldn.  Aocord- 
■g  to  Ghrratius,  the  preciae  idte  of  die  andent  Atti- 
OOiQ  wt.Tis  unccrt.iin.    D'Anville,  however,  asserts 
(AmmI.  GutgT.       i'ltal.,  p.  64)  th^  its  place  is  yet 
auiked  by  the  name  of  Alttno,  on  the  right  bank  of 
ihc  r.ver  Sili-  y  Sdc'),  and  near  its  mouth.  Acoordintr 
u»  Ssixabo  ^214),  the  situation  of  AUinum  bore  much 
resemblance  to  that  of  Ravenna.    The  earUcst  nicn- 
^  ef  it  ie  in  VcUeiue  Patercuhia  (3,  76).   At  a  1»- 
iKMrieief  <he  Rmiaa  cmpiie  it  nniat  have  beoome 
a  puce  of  considerable  note,  since  Martial  compares 
the  tppeatanee  of  itA  shore,  lined  with  villas,  to  that 
of  BaiK    L> .  1.  2o  )   It  was  aleo  eakbmted  for  its 
wool    (Xartia/,  Ev.,  14,  163  ) 

AxTls,  the  sacrro  firrove  of  Oljrmpia,  on  the  banks 
of  thf  .Mj^ihtxii,  in  the  rcntre  of  whieh  fitoo<J  tlie  loni- 
yie  of  Jonitcc.  It  was  Gom|KMed  of  olive  and  plane- 
twee,  and  «ib  atnwniled  tnr  m  endoauie.  Besides 
thr  tempi*'  jnsl  mpntioncd,  the  grove  contained  those 
iL»f  Juiiu  anii  Lunui^  the  theatre,  and  the  prytaoeum. 
In  front  of  it.  or.  if  we  follow  Strabo,  withiii  ila  pre- 
gncte,  was  the  rtudjam.  U^ether  with  the  we»-gwwMid 
or  hippoJiBiB*.  The  wnole  grove  was  filled  vrith 
xuiiuiucuts  anJ  -rtituef,  erected  in  honour  of 
bnoca,  and  cao^uezoia.  pamMtias  mentions  more  than 


two  hundred  and  thirty  statues ;  of  Jnpitcr  alone  hA 
describes  twenty-three,  and  these  were,  for  the  most 
part,  works  of  the  first  artists.  [^Pautan.,  5,  13.) 
I'liiiy  (34.  17)  estnnate.s  the  whole  number  of  these 
sutues,  in  his  time,  at  three  thousand.  The  Altis  con- 
tained also  numerous  treasnriea,  belonging  to  dtflHent 
Greei;ui  cities,  mmilar  to  thos<»  nt  Delplii  These  wen 
situated  on  a  basement  of  Porine  Htono,  to  the  north 
of  the  temple  of  Juno.    ( Vui.  Olympia.) 

ALVNiivM,  a  town  of  Sicilr,  on  the  nortiieni  coaat, 
not  far  from  Calacta.  Now  Atontio.  Cicero  (tn  Vm-.. 

4,  29)  calls  tl»e  place  Haluntiuni. 

ALY.iri  Ks,  a  king  of  Lydia,  father  of  Cncsus,  suc- 
ceeded Sadyattea.  He  drove  the  CUtuiieriane  fion 
.\.si  I,  .ii)d  made  war  against  Cyaxares,  king  of  the 
.  Medesj,  liie  ^Tandson  of  Deioces.  He  died  after  a 
I  reign  of  57  years,  and  after  having  brought  to  a  cloae 
I  a  war  against  the  Milesians.  An  unmcnse  harrow  or 
I  mound  waa  ndeed  n{)on  his  grave,  corapoied  of  stonea 
!  and  earth  ThiK  is  still  visible  within  about  five  milea 
of  Sardi8  or  Sari.  For  some  curious  remarks  on  the 
resemblance  between  this  tomb,  as  described  fay  1^ 
rodotus,  and  that  said  to  have  been  erected  in  memory 
of  Porsenna  ( Varro,  ap.  Plin.,  36,  13),  and  which  af- 
fords a  ucsv  argument  in  favour  of  the  Lytiian  orijrin 
of  Etrurian  civilisation,  consult  the  Excursus  of  Creu- 
sff,  mi  HenkLt  h  99  {ed.  Bakr^  vol.  1,  p.  9t4).~It 
is  also  related  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  terminated  a 
battle  between  tlii^i  monarch  and  Cyaxares,  anti  that 
this  eclipse  had  been  predicted  by  Thales.  {Herod., 
If  74. — Bakr^  ad  loc)  Modem  inveatigationa  make 
ic  to  faave  been  a  total  one.  (OCfnwitii,  Aet.  Soc.  B«- 
roltn.  Mathemal  .  1R12  )  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too, 
that  the  same  eclip»t>  in  inentiuncd  iu  the  Persian  poem 
Sehaknamrh,  as  having  taken  place  under  king  Kei- 
knwns,  who  i.s  thought  to  have  been  the  Cyaxares  of 
the  (J reek  writers.  ( Von  Hammer,  Wiener  Jahrhiieh.. 
9,  p.  13.)  For  remarks  on  the  chronology  of  this  rei^m. 
constth  CUnfn^M  Fa*ti  HcUtmcu  voL  1,  2ded.,p.  296 
et  aM,  and  abo  Lmther,  Hi»hnrt  iPHeniaUt  vol.  7,  p. 
537.    {Tahle  Chronol.) 

Alypics,  I.  a  philosopher  of  iVleiandrea  in  Egypt, 
contemporary  with  Jamblichus.  He  was  remarkably 
small  of  size,  but  possessed,  aosording  to  Eunapiae,  41 
very  subtle  turn  of  mind,  and  was  very  skilful  in  dhi- 
lectic.s  -Mypius  wrote  nothing;  all  his  in.struction 
was  given  orally.  JambUchos  composed  a  life  of  this 
friifloeopher.  {Btogr.  Vnh.,  vol.  1,  p.  667.) — II.  A 
native  of  Alcxandren,  who  wrote  a  work  on  music,  en- 
titled, ElaujU}'/  fifivuhii,  or  '•  Introduction  to  Music  " 
Ho  divides  tlie  whole  musical  art  into  seven  portions  . 
1.  Sotmda.    2.  Intervals.    3.  Sy sterna,    4.  Kinds. 

5.  Tones.  6.  Changes.  7.  Compodlione.  He  treats, 
however,  of  only  one  oflliese.  the  fif^h  ;  whence  Mci- 
bomius  concludes  that  only  a  frngnienl  of  his  work  has 
reached  ue.  There  is  snme  difference  of  opinion  aa 
to  the  period  when  Alypius  flourished.  Casaiodonu 
{De  Mustca,  sub  fin  )  behoves,  that  he  was  anterior  to 
Ptolemy,  and  even  to  Euclid  De  la  B.-rde  ( Esmi  mr 
U  MtutquCf  vol.  3,  p.  133)  places  him  in  the  latter 
half  of  ttte  fonith  centuiy  after  Christ.  Of  alt  tlie  8n> 
dent  writers  on  iriusir  that  have  come  down  to  us,  he 
is  the  only  one  through  whom  wc  arc  made  acquainted 
with  the  notes  employed  by  the  Greeks ;  so  that,  with- 
out him,  our  knowletiKO  of  the  ancient  music  would  be 
greatly  circumscribed.  {Scholl,  Mist.  lot  €hr.,  vol. 
H,  p.  270  ) — fll.  A  native  of  .Aniioeli.  an  architect  and 

;  engineer,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
i  to  wfaon  fae  dedieated  a  geographical  description  of  the 
'  ancient  world     This  production  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  the  teiuiie  with  the  short  nliridgment,  first  pub- 
lished by  Godcfroy  (Gothofredus),  in  (Jreek  and  Latin, 
at  Geneva,  1638,  in  4to.    There  is,  however,  no  ffood 
t«aeoa  whatever  to  suppose  fhia  woik  to  have  Men 
written  by  Alyptus     The  Greek  text  published  by 
,  Godefioy  appean  raUier  to  have  been  fivged  after  the 
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Latin  vemon,  which  is  very  oUl  and  verj-  badly  done. 
We  perceive,  from  the  letters  of  Julian  that  havr  come 
down  to  m,  that  Alypto*  was  also  a  poet ;  and  that 
he  had  cwnnMiiwIiwl,  mareover,  in  Britain,  wheve  hia 

mildnoM  and  fimuiess  coinbimxl  hat)  gaitud  hiin 
great  praise.  It  waa  Aljpios  wham  Julian  ciiargod 
with  the  execution  of  hb  oidar  for  rebuilding  the  tem* 
pie  of  Jcrusi'lt  ni  .  H  work  that  waa  broken  oH,  in  so  re- 
markable a  luanncr,  by  globes  of  fire  bursting  forth 
from  the  ground,  and  wounding  and  putting  to  flight 
the  woikmen.  {Bk^.  (/aw.,  vol.  P-  667. — Con* 
•alt  Seherfe,  itw  Seittueg  OeatUet^  fol.  8,  p.  8S4.) 

Alvi'i  s,  a  statuary  of  Sicyon.  pupil  of  Nruirydrs. 
the  Argivf  He  cast  in  brass  the  ttatucs  of  certain 
Laccdaeiiioniaiiswho  fiwdhtwilh  Ly^aiulcr  in  the  bot- 
tle of  ^gos  PoUmos.    (PttugaiLt  10,  9.) 

ALyzi*  (  .Vj'.wila),  a  town  of  Acamania,  about  fif- 
ticcn  stadia  from  the  «ioa,  and.  as  Cicero  informs  us  in 
one  of  Ilia  letteiv  (jad  Fom.,  16,  3),  one  hundred  and 


ters.  The  carlietil  of  these  ore  iScylax  {I'cniJ  ,  p  13) 
and  Thucydides  (7,  31).  A  naval  action  wua  louijht 
in  its  vicinity,  between  the  Athenians  under  Timoinc- 
us,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  not  long  beibre  the  bet- 
tie  of  Lructru  (Xni  ,  Hisi.  Gr.,  5,  4,  H.'  )  Belong- 
ing to  Alyzia  was  a  port  consecrated  to  Hercules,  with 


era,  and  teeming  prodiictkms  of  eaith,  end  to  ha  v  e  ftv* 

it  to  a  nymph,  Adraslea,  who  hr.d  charge,  with  otn* 
of  hii  eaxiier  years. — A  cbaimc  had  also  been  made  In 
another  part  of  the  pmniUv^bgend  The  goat  .\mal- 
thma.  though  so  kind  to  the  infant  deity,  and  though 
ail  white  and  beautiful  of  form,  was  eaid,  nevcrtholefe-e;, 
to  have  bad  a  look  so  fearful  and  terror-inspiring,  i  li^^t 
the  Titans,  unable  to  endure  it,  entreated  the  easlU  to 
hide  the  animal  from  view.  {^Eratvtlhenes,  Cmtmsttr.., 
13.  p.  10,  .'f'/V  '  Sihaub.  —  llt/i^ni  ,  Pod  A»tri>n., 
2, 13.)  We  have  here  a  ctcw  to  the  origin  of  the  whole 
fikble.  The  ancient  navigators  had  observed  that  tha 
conBtplIations  of  the  She-Goat  and  llit  Kith  {  Cttpclla 
and  Hath)  brought  stormy  and  rainy  wi;^lLci,  and  tlicy 
were  therefore  regarded  as  inaui-picious  fur  uiartocrs 
and  dangerout'  for  ^!lt;  ^  (^r«/.  i'Aaa.,  Ifi6,  — 
Sclud.  fl3  ArtLt  ,  J  Ih,  id.  BuUe.  —  Vese.,  ad  Vtrfr-^ 
Georg.,  i,  205.)    Hence  pritlvibly  the  name  c'l^w  nf-  ap- 

  _     ^  phed  to  the  consteltation  of  the  hhc-Goat,  in  its  priuii- 

twen^  stadia  fimn  Leneaa.'  It  appears  to  have  been  |  tivc  nteanbg  of  a  iempetl,  a  primitive  meaung  whieli 
a  place  of  some  note,  afi  it  is  noticed  by  several  wri-    aftetvvard  dirappeared  frcnv  use.  \v!.ile  (lie  secondary 
'  '  .       ...  ^^^^      ^  sfu-gmi  iiburpeU  ita  lilacc.    ^BuUtnann,  ad 

Idelcr,  SUnuuimtn,  p.  309.)  With  this  earlier  mean- 
ing of  a!{  la  connected  thai  of  o^jrtf/^natorai'"  or  *'^tcm- 
pest.'^  subsequently  indtertive  of  the  JEgis  of  Jupiter, 
which  lic  was  believed  to  wield  amid  the  warfaxc  of 
the  elements.  From  all  this  arose  the  early  legetid. 
a  grove,  where  waa  at  one  time  a  celebrated  group,  j  The  bright  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Capclin  booome 

I  the  fair,  white  shr-goat  Amalthiea.    The  slumis  aiid 
clouds  which  Uie  cuustellation  brings  with  it,  become 
.  the  fear-inspiring  look  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  mid, 
I  by  the  rode  aunpUcity  of  early  times,  Uie  sl»e-fioai  ia 
I  made  the  foster-parent  of  Jove.   (CompareJfoer,  Crr- 
,  ta,  vol  1.  p  177.  tcq/j  — Creuzcr,  Symholtk,  vol.  2, 
j  p.  424,  seaq.) — 11.  A  uaughter  of  Mehiwup,  king  of 
I  Crete.    She  and  her  sister  Mdihsa  liad  eliarjL^e  of  the 
infant  .Tnj»Ucr,  and  fed  him  with  gtiat  w  milk  hmI  lionrv 
This  is  uietcly  a  later  version  oT  the  early  fuble  luci;- 
tioncd  under  Amalthva  I.    The  slie-goat  and  bees  are 
now  two  femalea.   {Dtoi.  <Stc.,  fi,  70.~-GoBipaie  Boi' 
ttger,  Amaltlutn,  vol.  1,  p.  S4.V--III.  A  sibyl  of  Ouum», 


the  work  of  Lysippus,  representing  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules ;  but  a  Roman  general  caused  it  to  be  removed 
to  Rome,  a.s  more  worthy  to  possess  such  a  chcf- 
d*«iinne.  {StrabOf  460.)  This  port  appeara  to  an- 
swer to  the  modem  Porto  CanmL  {jCrtantf*  Ant. 
(ii  fcie,  vol.  2,  p.  18,  seqq.) 

AMAiJKTonnr.t     Vul.  Magetobria. 

Am\i.t>[/Ka,  I.  t!ku  name  of  the  goat  that  socklcd 
Jupiter  The  motiareh  of  Olympus,  as  a  rrward  for 
this  act  uf  kindnes.s,  translated  her  to  the  skieti,  along 
with  her  two  young  ones,  whom  she  had  put  aside  in  or- 
der to  Mi'wniii^M^''*^  the  in&nt  deity,  and  he  made  them 
stare  in  the  nofthein  hemisphere,  on  the  arm  of  .^wr^. 

The  whole  legend  appeara*  to  be  of  a  mixed  character,  '  called  also  Hirrophile  and  Uemophile.  She  is  snp- 
and  from  a  simple  origin,  adapted  to  the  rude  ideas  of  :  posed  to  be  the  same  who  brought  nine  books  of  proph- 
an  early  race,  to  have  gmdnally  assumed  an  aittronomi-  ccies  to  Tarquin,  king  of  RofBO.  (VU.  Sibylla.) 
cal  ctuiiaeter.  Thua,  according  to  the  legend,  the  in-  Amalthkcm,  a  gymnasium,  or,  rather,  gymnasiuni 
fant  Jove  was  nurtured  bv  the  milk  of  the  coat,  while  and  study  combined,  which  Atticus  had  atranieed  in 
tlie  wild-hees  deposited  their  honey  on  his  lipw.  \\'e  liih  vilh;  in  Kplnis.  It  was  replete  with  all  that  i-ould 
have  here  the  milk  and  the  honey  that  play  so  conspic-  uuusc  or  instruct,  and  here,  too,  were  placed  tlic  statues 
uooa  a  part  in  Oriental  imagery,  as  typii>  ing  the  highest  of  all  the  illustrious  men  by  whom  the  glorv  of  the  Ro- 
degTce  of  human  felirity  and  almnilanc  e,  and,  there-  man  State  had  !n  <  ii  nilvanced  to  its  proud  elevation, 
fore,  well  worthy  to  be  thejbod  of  aii  infuut  deity  ap-   just  as  .lupiter  liad  l>t<'ii  nurtured  by  the  goat  Anial- 


poaring  in  human  form.  Fkom  the  milk  and  hon^, 
moreovoTt  of  eariy  fable,  oome  the  ambrosia  and  nec- 
tar of  a  later  age,  since  nectar  was  regarded  as  o  quin- 

tcsHi-noe  of  hom'V,  and  .imlirosia  as  an  extract  from  the 


tho^a.  Hence  its  name  Amalthmm  ('Afia/Meiov). 
(Cm:.,  Eo.  udAU:  1,  16.  —  Compare  EmtMli,  C/«r. 
Cie.,  Jna.  Graeo-Lat.) — Cicero  appears  to  have  bad 
something  of  the  kind  in  his  villa  at  .\rpinuni,  nrul 


purest  milk.  {SoUigcr,  AimUtha:a,\o\.  l,p.  23.)  The  which  be  calls  his  Amallhaa^  in  the  singular  (lem.) 
eariy  legend  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  mfent  Jovo,  {Ep.  tul  Ail.,  8.  1.) 

when  playing  with  hits  fonr-f<iiitcd  foster  parent,  acci-  Am-Ixus,  I.  a  continuation  of  the  chrdn  of  Mount 
dentally  broke  olf  one  of  her  hoias.  This  was  made  Taurus,  stretching  to  the  north  as  far  iis  Mclitrne  and 
at  first  to  scr\-c  as  a  drinking  cup,  and  thus  recalls  the  the  Kuphratoa.  It  is  situate  at  the  eastern  e\tri  nuty 
custom  of  a  nrimitive  age,  when  the  horns  of  animals  of  the  MediteRaneant  near  the  Gulf  of  Issue,  and  s«p- 
were  generally  employed  for  ihln  purpose ;  the  bom-  antes  Cflieia  from  Syria.  The  deiSle  or  pass  in  these 
cup  appearing  as  wi  ll  in  llu-  e.trlu  st  syntposia  .and  the   mountains  was  called  Portus  Amanicus,  or  I'ylie  .Syr 

ist.  Itu  valleys  and  recesses  were  inhabited  by  wild 
and  fierce  tribes,  who  lived  chiefly  by  plundering  their 
ncighhours.  though  ilu  y  lK>a6ted  of  their  frcedi  m  un- 
der tlio  sonorous  name  of  Eleuthero-Ciliccs,  or  I'ree 
Cilicians     The  modern  name  of  the  chain  is.  accord- 


Bacchanalian  orgies  of  the  Greeks,  as  in  tliC  legends 
of  the  ScanduiaTian  Edda  and  in  the  halla  of  Odin. 
With  the  progress  of  ideas,  n  new  feature  wna  added 
to  the  fable.  The  honi  of  Am..itluia  i«  jin  longer  a 
niere  eup.    Tiiis  use  has  ended,  and  Jupiter  u'lw  or- 


dains, that  it  shall  he  ever  full  to  overflowing  with  what-  ing  to  Mannert,  .<i/MHMi^af ;  but,  according  to  D\An- 
ever  its  possessor  shall  wish.   (Apoiti)iiv9.  Cntt.,  %  vim,  Al-lMhtn.  (Sfro*.,  «t,— J 


Ep  ad  An  .  5.  50  -  J'.'V 


-Laraa,  6,  224.— .Ctc.. 

-II.  A  (Itilv  wor- 


86,  p.  30. -  Compare  Fi.uhr.r,  ad  Paluphut  ,  IG,  y 

179.)  Hence  arose  the  l  eauiiful  fiction  of  the  horn  shipped  in  i'antuii  and  Cappadocia,  and  also  called 
of  plenty,  the  Comii  f  "/'!"  .  one  of  the  happiest  and  Omanus  and  Anandatus.  (Compare  Ttthucke,  ad 
most  prolific  allegories  of  the  plastic  art.  Jove  was  SlraJf'  ,  11,  ]>  r>12,  id  dsruil — voi  1.  p.  4"s  )  Bo- 
said,  in  this  later  version  of  the  fable,  to  have  broken  chart  identities  hiui  with  tht:  »un  {Gcvgr.  Hutr.,  p. 
dffthe  horn,  nileditwith  all  the  liefaestlhiite,  uidllov' !  S77),  and  olheia  with  the  Peiaiui  Horn,  a  type  of  tho 
U8 
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!rr:  ■^iTT     (C'niztT,  Si/mboltk,  vol.  2,  p.  164.) 
JImk  im^Lu-  lLu^  becomes  the  moutttoin  of  the  nm, 


I  ji  LebcDOD  app«an  m  tbi 
"jLuSMB*  *  M  «f  OpHiaa,  lang  of  Cjpnii,  wIm, 

iiri::;p63en  sLUti  brokm  n  vn^-r  of  piTfimps  -whirh  hr- 
ma*  ittajmay  fuwd  away,  being  cither  ovcipoworeU  by 
Che  •cm^Da^naee,  or  atraek  with  grief  at  flw  lots 
kad  ■«*»itM>.i  The  gods,  out  of  eonpanioQ, 
ebMwed  him  into  the  ttmaraeut,  or  sweet-maijoram. 
S«rrrtis  vuu4  Ti/i.'^  .  ,  1.  692)  gives  a  somewhat  dif- 
jt,  and  makes  Amanums,  not  a  son,  but  an 
,  ti the  king'a.  Am  regards  the  plant  amva- 
and  its  identity  \v\th  the  aufji^  vxov  of  the 
Greek*,  cnoniH  Fee,  FLorc  dc  i'lrfiU.  p  clxxxv. 

•  Mtion  of  Amu  Ptolemy  (5,  13)  places 
greater  Armenia,  on  the  borders  of  Me- 
,  PlinT  (6, 17>,  and  Strabo,  in  the  moant- 
aia*  id  Efya^i^,  in  Pt  r^ua.  Othora  a«!4i;j^n  Martri.iim 
m  ihr  ceoDtry  io  which  thej  lived.  It  is  possible 
Atf  Ask  were  mvobI  Irihes  of  this  suae  name 
fpreaJ  orr  rdlffert'nt  countries,  or  perhaps  seTeral  colo- 
mss  q£  this  peupU;  Vos&ius  tluioks  that  all  robbiTs 
md  fegitives  iahabiting  the  mountains  were  called 
Jmmik  kj  the  IVrmim.  (Kms.,  «i  ^011^.  Mel.,  b. 
t.    Csfiw  P«mp.  Md^  Fnttdi  trtmd,,  irol.  I,  p. 

A>aSti.i.i$.  the  name  of  a  female  in  Virgil's  ec- 
l^pssL  Scim«>  coaunentatora  have  supposed  that  the 
port  a[K.ki.*  of  Koine  under  this  tictitiouif  appellation, 
6ct  ihii^  »upp09jUau  is  a  vttry  unprobable  one.  (Con- 
mtk  Mcyw,  gd  Vtrg.,  JStltg^  I,  »» inwwAi  4m  con- 
0 

•  town  of  BSobiDB,  Mvn  itwHa  from 

ErrtrLv  crWbnUetl  fur  the  temple  and  worahip  of  Diuna 
AgjMnBtht*    (^!i^<l6.^  4rl8. — £49.,  35,  3d. — Pnusiiii , 

\,^\^ 

Aiiuxca.  a  small  river  of  Latinm,  crosiring  the 
I^RUiae  M.itdKS,  and  falling  into  the  Tynheiuan  Sea, 

AjusU  or  AxAS&a  {'Aftdoua,  bj  the  later  Greeks 
*A#m9m),  a  ettj  «f  Foi^iia,  on  tha  livar  bl*,  the  ori- 

gm  .  f  nhjt-  h  is  nfit  OJnoertAined,     It  was  the  hirthplare 
ol  MHimdstes  the  Great       uf  Suabo  the  giHigra- 
AlaitfOT  period,  when  under  the  Roman  sway, 
SkMHH  4m  capitai  of  Pontas  Gaktaena  {HicroeleM. 
m  ItIV  and  bote  upon  its  coins  the  titte  of  Metropo- 
B-     .S.'ri>j  iS'kJ)  gives  us  a  partieular  descriptioTi  of 
^  oalnc  dtj.   The  modern  Amuyah  or  Aauu»m 
it  eqipHri  to  oempsr  Om  «it  of  ilw  aaoMM  Anunw. 
(ifcawrf.  6.  pi  2.  p,  461.  setjq  ) 
Aal^ik,  1.  A  kuiz  of  E^ypU  o(  one  of  the  eariier 
■esliii's    Ue  renoeted  himself  odious  to  his  subjects 
If  biiviilaBt  and  tymmiflol  conduct,  and,  on  the  in- 
win  aC  Efypt  by  Aotfaanes,  king  of  .Ethiopia,  the 
nvalFt  part  of  the  inhabitants  wont  over  to  the  latter 
Suck  ks  the  account  given  by  Diodoras  Siculus  (1,  60), 
maaj  tlunk  we  shoald  read  Ara5«is  for  AmasM. 
iCotKsak  SUfh.  and  Wesseluti;.  al  D,<>f .  I  c)  Jus- 
tin Maitjr  {raT/m:t„  p  10)  makws  hini  to  hav,-  Iwen 
tW  fir*  Piiri.><i  of  ihe  18th  djuastj.  £usebiu8 
i<^^^iwL>  aaiMU  that  be  was  tha  aama  king  during 
vhoas  nsfk  Joesb  dial   Oleariut  {ad  Pkitiutr ,  Vii 
Ap^"        maintains  that  he  was  monarch  of  Esjvpt 
in  the  tnae  of  the  Eiodus    .\ll  is  uncertainty  respect- 
fc«»r-{L  An  Egyptian,  who,  from  having  been  a 
COOSn^m  •oidier,  became  kini;  of  E{.'^'|'t     He  suceeeJ- 
«d  in  |?aiuii^tbe  &«our  til  kiug  Ajjries,  and  was  de. 
»p.itrfjf  <i  by  thai  monarch  to  quell  a  Hedition  which 
had  broken  eoL  Ashe  was  andeavoaring  to  dissuade 
rko  lad  m6M  from  the  stop  they  had  taken, 
of  Ihem        Ivfaind  him  and  put  a  Iielmot  on  his 
,  sajin^  tfasx  iie  put  it  on  him  to  make  iiun  a  king, 
■a  wao  thmapM  pwrtaimed  king  by  the  insur- 
f^tji.  snd  immrJ'nteh  mnrcheti  aeiiiniSt  and  defertrd 
m  iaamr  master,  B.t).  S/^ii-    He  governed  with  pru- 


dence and  energy  Under  his  reign  Egypt  enjoyed 
for  many  years  uninterrupted  prosperity.  To  prevent 
tho^^r  iifrrnces  which  an  idle  and  overflowing  popula- 
tion might  commit,  he  oidawad  that  evo^  ona  of  Ua 
«Qb)oela  dwoM  yeariy  give  am  aeeoiiiit^toIlM  nW  «f 
the  nome  or  district  in  which  he  resided,  of  the  means 
of  subsistence  which  he  enjOTed,  and  the  manner  In 
wfaidk  ha  lived .  He  showed  «uo  an  anfifliAaiiad  apMt 
in  the  permission  which  he  granted  to  stmng^ers,  and 
particularly  to  the  Greeks,  to  visit  Egj-pt ;  he  gave 
them  settlements  along  his  coasts,  and  permitted  them 
to  erect  temples  there  for  the  perfomumce  of  their  na> 
tioual  worship.  Solon  was  one  of  those  who  trtsHod 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  An.  a  sis  es> 
poused  a  Grecian  female,  a  native  of  Cyrt^iie  :  he  dia- 
plaved  his  attachment  to  the  Greeks  in  various  ways, 
and  contributed  liberally,  not  onl^  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  but  to  the  unprovement  and  em- 
bellishment of  many  cities  and  temples  of  Greece  In 
his  own  country  he  constructed  numerous  magnificent 
works,  in  the  maaay  and  gigantic  style  so  pecuHwr  to 
E(r>pt.  He  subjected  also  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and 
made  it  tributary  to  his  crown.  The  prosperity  of 
Amaais,  however,  wzs  tii^turitiHl,  at  last,  by  the  prep- 
arationa  which  Carobvses»  king  q£  Panria,  made  to  i2u 
tack  his  kmgdom.  The  PROuninonanA  had  demand* 
pd  the  daughter  of  Amasi.'?  in  marriajre  ;  but  the  father, 
knowing  that  Cambyses  meant  to  make  her,  not  his 
wife,  but  his  concubine,  endeavoured  to  deceive  hhtt 
by  sending  in  her  stead  the  daughter  of  A  pries  The 
female  herself  disclosed  the  imposition  to  Cambyses, 
and  the  latter,  in  great  wrath,  resolved  to  march  against 
Egypt.  The  deletion  of  Fhaiiea,  noiaover,  an  offi> 
eer  among  the  Ofoak  amoBariea,  who  fled  to  Oam> 
byses  on  account  of  some  dissatis&ction  with  Ama- 
sis,  proved  a  seriotis  injury  to  the  Egyptian  prince. 
The  Greek  informed Caimjaes  how  he  might  paso  the 
intrnenin^  deserts,  and  gave  him  also  very  important 
information  reflecting  the  kingdom  he  was  about  to 
invade.  Amasis  escaped  by  death  the  perils  which 
threatened  his  country.  He  died  B.C.  526,  after  a 
reign  of  44  years,  and  tha  whole  finyof  thealonn  Mt 
U|)on  hi.s  son  Psamnieticus.  Cambyses,  however,  do- 
temtincd  not  to  be  lii^ppointed  of  his  revenge,  caused 
the  body  of  the  deceased  monarch  to  be  tuen  from 
the  royal  sepulchre  at  Sais ;  and,  after  havinc  practised 
various  indignities  upon  it,  commanded  it  to  no  bximed. 
an  order  equally  rcvoltinij  to  the  relirrious  feeiini:  '  "f 
hoth  the  Peiaiaos  and  Egyptians.  The  story  of  Ama- 
■a  and  Polyenitoa  ia  weU  known  (vid.  Potyeiataa), 
though  the  reason  commonly  assifnied  for  the  former's 
reftising  to  continnc  the  alliance  in  perhaps  less  worthy 
of  cr^it  than  th  it  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  I,  10. 
(Hcrodot.,  2,  162,  ttcqq  —Jd.^  3,  1,  teqa.)  AthenaW 
(15.  25 — vol.  5,  p.  479,  ei.  Sdkwneh.)  informa  Oa, 
that  AmaKis  (Ir^t  insinunted  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  Apries  by  a  chaulet  of  flowers  which  he  pre- 
•entad  to  him  00  his  birthday.  The  king,  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  cfiajilet.  invited  him  to  a  feast, 
which  he  gave  on  that  eer  ision,  and  received  him 
among  the  number  o()\\^  frirnds. 

Amastris,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  brother  of  DariiM 
Codomannns.  AteTmider  Intended  giving  her  in  inav- 
rii^e  to  Cratrni.s.  ])ut,  in  the  confusion  and  political 
changes  which  foliowe*!  the  death  of  tho  conqueror, 
the  plan,  of  course,  fell  to  tha  ground,  and  she  became 
the  wife  of  Dionysiun,  tyrant  of  Hcraclea  in  PontUi. 
{^femnon,  c.  5.)  Dionysius,  at  his  death,  left  her  as 
the  guardian  of  his  children,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence she  enjoyed  among  the  Maoadonians.  She 
was  sabaequcntly  married  lo  Lriiroadiae,  and.  though 
some  time  aft  it  .'•I'pnrntefl  from  him  by  reason  of  the 
political  inovemeiits  of  the  day,  continued  to  enjoy 
hieh  consi<ieration  and  respect.  Shofbanded h  tity  at 
this  period,  and  callc<l  it  aHer  her  name,  ffhewasmtf* 
dcred  by  her  own  sons,  who  were  punished  by  LjiiBIB* 
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dktu  tor  the  unnatural  deed. — 11.  A  dty  on  th«  coast 
of  Faphla^onia,  near  the  numdi  of  tt*  nrtheniua.  Ii 
wu  founded  by  Amastru,  the  nipcc  of  Dnrius  Codo- 
mannus,  and  wiie  of  Dionysius,  t^ratit  ot  Hcraclca, 
who  gave  her  naaie  to  the  new  settlement.  The  ear- 
lier town  of  SetamiM,  mentioned  by  Uomor  (22.,  S, 
853).  aened  for  Ha  citadel.  It  is  praiaod  w  ft  boavti- 
ful  city  by  both  the  youn^jcr  Pliny  (^/>..  10,  99)  and 
Uw  later  eocleaiastical  writeni.  (Compare  Niceta 
Ptfk.  Or.,i»  8.  Hyacini.,  17.)  Amastris,  like  SillO|ie, 
was  built  on  a  nm.tll  peniiifiula,  and  hsd,  in  conBC- 
quence,  a  double  harbour.  {i>liaho,  544.)  The  mud- 
em  name  is  Amaatra.    (Mannert,  6,  pt.  3,  p.  25.) 

AMATi,  tho  irifil  of  Kinc  Lottniu,  and  mother  of 
Lmaift.  Sho  hung  hflnelf  in  deapur,  on  finding  that 
she  could  not  prevent  the  marriage  of  her  daoyilor 
with  yEncas.    {Virg,,  £n.,  12,  603.) 

AmIthus  (gen.  wiht),  a  city  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  of  fjreat  antiquity.  Ado- 
nis wan  wunhipped  here  an  well  as  Vcnu«.  Scylax 
affirms  that  the  Amathusions  were  autochthonous  (i'rr- 
ipl.f  p.  41) ;  and  it  appean  £r<»n  Heaychiua  thai  tbov 
had  a  peeiiliar  dialect  (».  «.  ^ETdfKat,  Kv6deda,  Via- 
Auto).  Amathus  was  celebrated  as  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Venus.  (Jb'n.,  10,  51.— Coto^,  Ep.t  36.) 
The  goddess,  as  an  author  who  wrote  ft  hiiiory  of 
AmatnuB,  and  is  quoted  by  Hesyrhius  (s.  r.  '\i^p'i(h- 
rof),  reported,  waa  rcpretjonlcd  with  a  beard.  Ama- 
thus wa.s  the  see  of  a  Christian  bishop  under  the  By- 
santine  emperoia.  (ffienwt,  p.  706.)  It*  raino  are 
to  bo  ioen  near  tbe  little  town  of  Idmmuem.  or  Xmi- 
nusol,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  Cape  Ggtto.  {Crgr 
mer'3  Asm  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  377,  sa^q.) 

Amazonks,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  writers  to 
certain  female  warriors,  and  derived,  aecordiny  to  tlio 
popular  opinion,  from  a.  pnr.,  and  ftUsOi,    a  female 
Incuxt."  bec.iuse  it  was  believed  that  they  burned  off 
the  right  breast  in  order  to  handle  the  bow  more  oon> 
venlently.  The  nen  among  them  wen  held  in  an  tn> 
ferior,  and.  as  it  were,  6»  rvile  condition,  attending  to  all 
the  employments  which  occupy  the  lime  and  care  of 
females  in  other  nations,  while  the  Amaione  them- 
aelvea  took  charge  of  all  things  relatuig  to  government 
and  warfaie.    (Diod.  Sic.,  2,  45.— Id.,  3.  52.)  The 
Greek  writers  speak  of  .4  fiican  and  A.fuilir  .VnirizonH 
{Diod.  Sic.,  I.  c.)    The  Amazons  of  Africa  were  the 
more  ancient,  and  were  also  the  more  teoftilcBlile  tor 
the  number  and  splendour  of  thsir  warlike  nehiove- 
meutit.    They  dwelt  in  the  western  regions  of  Alrica, 
occunying  an  island  in  ft  fajto  called  Tritonis,  and 
wliiGh  waa  near  tlie  main  ooeaa.   Diodorus  describes 
tiib  iaiand  aa  beantiliil  and  productiTe,  and  names  it 
HcHperia.    I^idor  the  guidance  of  a  warlike  queen, 
whom  he  calk  M^'rina,  they  conquered  the  pco|ile  of  . 
Allantu,  their  neighbours,  traverwad  ft  large  poitiOR  of  I 
Africa,  established  friendly  relations  with  Horns,  son 
of  Isis,  then  on  the  throne  of  Ein  pt,  subdued  Arabia, 
Syria,  various  parts  of  Asia  MmoTf  and  penetrated  | 
even  into  Tiuaoe.   After  thta  long  caieer  of  eonqueat  i 
they  Tetumed  to  Afiioft,  and  wen  annfliihted  by  Hei^  | 
cnl.  -     At  this  same  time,  too^thc  T.ako  Tritoniw  dis- 
appe.ired  as  such,  and  became  part  of  the  ocean,  the . 
intervening  land  having  been  swallowed  up.  {Diod. 
Sic,  3,  54.) — ^The  Amazons  of  .^sia  are  described  bv 
the  same  writer  (2,  46)  aa  having  dwelt  originally  oii . 
the  banks  of  the  Thermodon  in  Pontua,  and  with  this  ' 
statement  the  ancient  poeta  all  agree.    Heiodotna  | 
ftlso  (9,  27)  plocee  the  Amaione  on  tins  eame  rtrer,  < 
and  he  affirm.^  \h~.r  it  was  from  thence  they  advanced 
into  Greece  and  invaded  Attica     He  likewise  spcake 
of  an  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Qfadca  against 
these  warlike  females,  in  which  the  latter  were  ifefeat- ' 
•d  near  the  Thermodon  and  led  awa^  captive.    A  part 
of  them,  however,  cRcapcd  to  Scythia,  and  became  the  ! 
mothers  of  the  Sauromats  (4,  110).   Th«  eame  hio- 
loiiMi  adda«  that  tho  SratUm  taott*  ifhich  aimrwed 

m 


to  the  Greek  word  'A/iii^,  was  Otvrpaia,  or  m 
slayer.  **  We  llftve  hme  wliat  are  sometimes  called 

Scythian  Amaxons,  making,  in  &ct,  a  third  class. — 
udurus  gives  an  account  ot  the  victories  of  the  Asij 
Amazons,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  Afife 
He  makes  them  to  have  conquered  o  Iftige  portion 

Asia,  extending  their  vietorioua  erme  from  the  regit 
beyond  the  Tanais  (or  Don)  as  far  a«  Syria  (2.  4 
Uiher  accounts  tell  of  their  invasion  of  A^ttica,  iu 
der  to  recover  their  qneen  Antiope,  whohadbmn  c 
ried  off  by  Theseus  {Pint  ,  Vit  Thcs.,  c.  26,  sc^jq 
of  their  previous  wars  with  Hercules  ;  and  still  ni 
anciently  of  their  contest  with  Bacchus.  {Paum 
1, 16.— 7,  %.—thU,,  i^uaU.  Gr,t  p.  541. — Juti 
8,4.)  They  are  also  mentioned  by  Hmner,  who  spe< 
oftlieir  wars  with  the  l  iiiM:  of  Phrygia  (7?. ,  3. 
and  of  their  defeat  by  Bellerophon  (//.,  6,  186).  Tl 
are  said  also  to  have  been  among  the  alUes  of  the  T 
jans  in  the  war  with  tlie  Greeks,  and  their  qi-.  rrr-,  !'( 
the»>ilea  was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Hyg%n.,  tub.,  i  1* 
Dtct.  Crtt.,  4,  2,  3.  —  Tzcts.  ad  lAfcophrony  999. 
Dtod.  Su.t  3, 46.)  They  make  their  appeaxaiice  age 
in  a  bter  age,  in  the  history  of  Alexander'o  expewd 
into  A.«sia,  and  their  queen  Thalestris  is  saitl  to  ha 
paid  a  visit  to  the  victorious  monarch,  having  coi 
for  that  purpose  from  the  vicinity  of  Hyrcania  ;  t 
Quintiiti  L  urtiu.s.  who  gives  us  thi-  ir^formation,  dea 
as  usual,  in  the  marvellous,  and  with  his  wonted  igr 
ranee  of  ^ogr&phy,  places  tho  plains  of  Themisc^-i 
and  the  nver  Thetmodon  which  waten  tlienif  coodg 
one  to  the  oountr^  of  the  Hyrcanians.  (Q.  Curt.t  A, 
25. — Compare  h retn.shf m ,  ad  he.) — Tlie  .Amazons  a 
described  as  armed  w  ilh  bow  and  arrows,  and  iis  havii 
also  battle-axes  and  crescent  shields  ("  jtelta  lunata 
—  Virg.,  £n.,  1,  490).  Some  writers,  differing  fro 
Diodorus,  as  cited  above,  make  tlic  Amazons  to  ha 
had  no  rnaU-s  amoti^  lliein,  but  to  liave  merely  vifcitc 

at  stated  times,  the  neighbouring  communities,  for  tJ 
purpose  of  a  tonporary  nniwi  and  the  obtaining'  of  ol 

spnng.  They  farther  stale,  that  tlie  female  childrt 
thus  bom  to  them  were  carefully  reared,  after  bavir 
the  right  breast  aeved  with  a  red-hot  iron,  but  that  t 
the  male  ones  were  destroyed  immediately  after  birt 
Diodorus,  however,  informs  us,  in  speakbg  of  ti 
Asiatic  AmazoiiH.  that  they  merely  mutilated  (/-n 
pow)  tho  legs  and  arms  of  the  male  children,  in  onl« 
to  iMider  them  unfit  for  war.  About  tlie  tnataient« 
the  male  offspring  armmg  the  African  Amazons  he 
altogetlur  silent. — Thus  much  for  the  Amaaons,  i 
they  have  been  described  or  leftflied  to  by  dw  andei 
writers.  Vaiions  explanations,  as  may  well  be  sti] 
posed,  bare  been  gfren  of  this  corioos  (egend.  Sou 
see  in  it  an  old  tradition,  founded,  in  a  measure,  o 
historical  truth,  of  a  community  of  winnen,  who  at 
tnally  formed  themoelves  into  a  regular  state,  aih 
j^etting  rid  of,  or  subjugating  their  husbands.  This 
too  improbable  to  need  any  serious  refutation.  K.  1 
Knight  thinks  that  "  tho  fiule*^  of  tho  Amazons  (for  i 
he  terms  it)  "  arose  fiom  aome  vjrmfaolical  iWHiMMitki 
of  an  andro^rnous  eharaeter,  and  which  sooght  to  m 
press  the  blending  of  the  two  se.ites  into  one  f-h  ipe 
ihc  full,  prominent  form  of  the  temale  breast  bdn 
given  on  one  side,  and  the  flat  form  of  the  male  o 
the  other."  {I/up/ in/  into  the  Symhcl.  Lanrr.,  ^c., 
bO. — CItua.  Journ.,  vol.  23,  p.  238.)  Crcuicr  agree 
with  Knight  in  making  the  legend  a  religious  one.  bt 
he  sees  in  the  sUny  of  the  Amaaons  evident  traces  o 
some  ftcoountethatmusthaTe  reaehdl  the  early  Greeki 
respecting  a  female  priesthood  of  a  warlike  characlei 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  great  powers  ot  na 
ture,  and  on  vriioD,  as  a  put  of  that  worship,  either 
periodical  or  perpetual  continence  was  enjoined  Th 
change  of  veslmcntii  and  of  characters,  so  coinnioi 
in  this  same  class  of  Asiatic  religions,  was  indicated 
aoootding  to  this  same  writer,  by  the  removBl  of  on 
of thebraaMa.  The  ' 
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t»       exphnstion,  will  be  a  tiMid  of  wariike  jpriMt- 

etsef .  ■  h'lerxiulx.  who.  in  ri'noii>>cing  matoniity.  and 
bi         l-iiemsulves  uj»  to  martial  cxcrciiica,  sought 
to  Mbtcte  the  periodieal  itehlity  of  the  (rreat  powers 
ifi|it,th0  waa  and  moon,  and  the  combats  in  which 
dbat  wwm  fion  titna  to  time  engaged,  agajtnst  the 
t'^cn}.  cntr^He:*  of  night  and  winter.    {Creuztr,  Si/rn- 
itim.       GaLt^mmtu,  vol.  2,  p.  iN),  «eff  )    That  the 
liftad  of  the  Axaasooa  resU  on  a  rrii^^Oll■  barii,  wc 
iculj-  admit,  but  that  any  Amaxoiu  over  exiatod, 
ma  at  wmriiki-  pric^eaaea,  we  do  not  at  all  believe. 
The  first  source  of  error  respecting  them  is  the  ety- 
maioo  coaaaaiy  aaeigned  to  the  nama.   To  dorive 
iIb  mm  tl»  negstiw  a  and  ptS^of,  tad  to  nake 
it  irirlicalo  tho  lass  of  one  of  the  hn-ints.  i.n,  wo  think, 
si:<ji{e;i!f  r  erroneous     If  a  Greek  derivation  ia  to  be 
aangnfld  to  the  term  Amazon,  it  ia  fu  more  correct  to 
Mmbc  the  word  from  the  inteiuiwe  a,  and  fiiiff,  and 
1*  RfBtd  k  as  denocinj;,  not  the  abaenee  of  one  l^eaat, 
but  the   presence    of  many      The   name  '.\uJC<ji' 
(Amazon)  then  becomea  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
Hwa^imf  (PoiymastuM)  awl  dw  Latfal  JfiiAlimam- 
auA,  both  of  which  epithets  are  applie'l  by  the  ancient 
Dvthologiiti&  to  the  Epbesian  Diana,  with  her  numer- 
ous breasts,  as  tTptfyin^       grmt  XBO^«r  and  nurse 
«f  aii  csMtod  boBga.   Ik  is  ooriiMU  to  oonnact  with 
Itia  At  wafl  kmwn  tra^oo.  that  the  Atitokw  fottnd- 

fd  the  dty  of  ETjiliesus.  and  at  a  remote  period  sacri- 
iced  to  tiie  gotide»«  there.  (Caiitm.,  H.  tn  Dtan., 
WL  —  Dwu^i  Parte ff  .,  838.)  But  ham  doe»  the 
view  whjfh  wt-  havf  just  taken  of  the  nronemiR  nature 
of  the  eomaioa  etymology,  in  the  cikc  of  tlic  name 
.Anasoa.  harmofiixe  with  the  remains  of  ancient  Rcuip- 
twe  \  Ia  the  most  sirisfiwtory  maaAer.  No  monu- 
rarra  of  antiquity  repreaonta  too  Amasons  wkh  a  mo- 

tilile;i  biisom.  bat.  whi  rt  \  rr  their  fin^iirrs  nrf  <rtvon, 
ihey  b*cw  bulk  bte«u>tj>  fully  aud  j>lainly  developed. 
That,  far  euiDBle,  the  Anaaons  on  the  Pbigaleian 
tnat  have  bMh  Mcuts  cntiM,  one  being  generally  ex- 
posed, vrhile  One  oAer  b  concealed      drapery,  but 
ttiil  in  the  latter  ihc  njumlness  of  form  is  very  {>ercept- 
ihle.    Both  \n^A»  appear  also  in  the  tine  hj(ure  of 
the  Aioaioo  beloactng  to  the  Lansdowne  collection  ; 
a/jj  !ii>  i^rn  in  ihfi  oasso- relievo  described  by  Winckel- 
mann  m  hn  MaiuimtiUi  Inedili.    The  authorities,  in- 
dn^i.  on  this  head  are  altogether  incontrovertible 
(yisfiiJii—,  GmqL  dcr  Kun^  des  AUertkmrnt  fol, 
%  fi  m.—tl,  JToa.  Imed.,  pt.  S,  c.  18,  p.  IMw  — 
MmiUr.  A^cL-iiiJfu'-t'-  df.T  Kunxt.  p  WM)  —  El<rin  and 
Pkgaietun  MiZr'iUs,  toL  2,  p.  ll^.—Hcfne,  ad  Apol- 
lod,^  S,  5,  9  )    The  fink  Gfeek  writer  that  made  mm- 
tion  of  £efnatf">  who  remored  their  right  bre.ist  was 
Hippocrates  {Re^^  Hi*  remarks, 

however,  were  meant  to  apply  merely  to  the  females 
the  Saanmntm,  a  Scjthiaa  tribe ;  but  subseauont 
vriicn  naio  then  extend  to  the  fOM  race  of  the 
.Aaiazons  — Tt  appeirs  to  as.  then,  from  a  careful  ex- 
aminaf  ioq  of  the  subject,  that  the  term  Xnuiroa  origi- 
nally indkatcd  Tritlrirr  a  mriOte  feoulc,  nor  a  race  of 
■odh  fnoales,  bat  was  merely  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Cphesian  Diana,  the  freat  parent  and  source  of  nur- 
ture, itui  iraa  intended  to  express  the  most  striking 
of  her  atthboies.  The  victories  and  conquests  of  the 
Amaacw  laee  are  Ttothiwg  monii  ttett«  tnan  a  figura- 
tlve  allnsi'jri  to  the  srirf  i'l  of  hcr  WorsWp  nvrr  i  Inrsr 
portion  of  the  ^UAic.  and  the  contests  with  Uaccliiis, 
Herculee,  aadTbeseos  refer  in  reality  to  the  atruggles 
of  this  woiahif  with  other  rival  systrau  of  &ith,  for 
Duchua,  ffrntdes,  and  Theseas  are  nothing  more 
Thin  m  .  ''ii*'  of  three  different  form.s  of  belief 

Hence  wc  sec  why  tiie  conflict  of  tlie  Amazons  with 
IWmmw,  who  was  nothing  more  than  the  ajrnibol  of 
tfef  e<it,ihfiiihment  oftbf  Ionic  worship,  becaDc  n  !r.o«:t 
a{^^jpridit«  ornament  for  the  frieze  of  the  Prmhciiuii. 
the  temple  of  the  great  national  goddess  Minerva  It 

fM*,  •  dalineiitHR  «f  tb0  dowiibtt  of  a  dvat  9»> 


{ tem  of  hrttof  "  Btibw  we  oonelade,  it  may  not  lio 

amiss  to  fTamine  more  dnselr  into  the  etymology  of 
the  t«rm  Amazon  We  liave  thus  far  rpf^nrded  the 
word  as  of  Grcci:in  orli^in.  What  if,  after  all.  it  l>o 
of  Oriental  bizth,  and  have  refeienco  to  the  far-iauied 
Ati  of  Oriental  and  Scandinavian  mythology  ?  Sal- 
j  vcrte  sees  in  tliem  a  elaas  of  female  divimlies,  tlio 
fipouseti  of  the  Att,  and  he  traces  the  tirst  part  of  the 
name  to  the  Pehlvi  am,  denoting  "  a  mother,"  or  "  a 
female"  generally.  (Ex.\<ii  xur  u.t  X>w»,  &c  ,  \  c>l.  8, 
p.  178.)  Ritter  also  detects  in  the  n.ime  .ui  allusion 
to  the  Asi  {Viirhoilf.  p.  4ti.^.  xfi/q);  and.  in  connex- 
ion with  thia  view  of  the  subjeoit,  we  may  state  that 
khe  name  of ilm  (the  land  oftte  .4s*)  was  Ibet  given 
to  a  small  di-trir  t  near  theCaystcr,  and  in  the  very  vi- 
cinity of  EpbcsuB,  the  city  which  the  Amazons  had 
fkUkded  EphoMU^  aoMOvnr,  fink  bon,  it  is  said,  th* 
name  of  Smyrna,  an  apjwHatioo  afterward  boiitowed 
on  the  city  of  Smyrna,  which  was  founded  by  an  Ephe- 
sian  coh>ny.  This  tenn  Smyrna  is  said  to  iiave  been 
originally  the  name  of  an  Amazonian  leader.  WotUd 
it  ^  too  fanciful  to  dedneo  it  from  ilsa-JIfyriaa,  and 
thus  blend  together  the  name  of  the  African  AmaaOB 
Myrina  with  the  marred  appellation  of  the  Asi  * 

AmazonIus,  i  ur  lame  of  Apollo  at  Pyrrhicus,  in  IjB- 
conia,  from  the  piotectioD  he  ia  aaid  to  liavo  «abided 
to  tho  inlnhHante  wlien  aUtiltoJ  by  the  Amaiomk 
(Pitusan  ,  3.  2r>  ) 

AasAKat,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  situate  be- 
tween the  jCdui  and  AUobrogcs,  along  either  bank  of 
the  Arar  or  Saonc  Following  D'Anvillc's  authority, 
we  would  place  them  in  the  present  Dtpartmrnt  de 
rAni.  Livy  enum«>rate«  them  amonjr  the  (Jaliie  tribes 
that  crossed  tho  Alps  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Piia- 
a».   (Lie.,  5,  Si.^Cdnr.,  B.  G.,  1, 1 1,  et  14.) 

Ambarvaua,  sacred  rites  in  honour  of  Cerci,  pre- 
vious to  the  oommencciucat  of  reaping,  which  were 
called  sacra  ambarvalia,  because  the  victim  was 
carried  aiomd  the  &Mm  {curva  itmbiebat. — Ktd.  Ar> 
vales). 

A«m.iM,  a  people  of  Grillin  Bcleica,  whose  capital 
wa.s  Hauiarobnva,  afterward  called  Ambiani  or  Arabi- 
anum,  now  Amiens.  Their  territory  ooflMfionde  l» 
what  18  now  the  Drpnrtment  de  U  Sommt,  (€^.|  B. 
G..  2.  A.~Id.  li.,  7,  76.) 

\mbiatTsd9  Vici's,  a  village  of  Germany,  where 
the  JSmneior  Caligala  waa  bom.  It  was  siMiato  bo- 
kwwni  conlhwntni  and  Bandobriga,  and  b  aoppeeed 
by  some  to  bo  now  T*  ;  "  ^n  thie  Rhine,  by  othfTs, 
Kons>r9tuhl.  Mannort,  witituut  fixing  the  modem  site, 
thinks  it  lay  on  the  MotetU.  (O^gr.t  9,  SIO.— 
Surton.,  VU.  Calig.,  8.) 

AMBioATtrs.  a  king  of  the  Celtte,  in  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Priseus.  Acconhni^  t<i  the  account  g^ivcn 
by  l^vy  (5,  34),  he  sent  his  two  nephews,  Sigovesoa 
rad  BeHorenia,  in  queat  of  new  wkHemento,  with  tho 
\-iew  of  diminishing  the  overflowing  number??  at  home. 
Tiie  two  chieflains  drew  lutd  respecting  their  course, 
and  SigovesuK  obtained  the  route  tliat  led  towards  the 
Hcrcynian  forest,  Dcllovcsus  the  rood  to  Italy.  What 
is  hero  stated,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mere  |abtei» 
owinp  its  orijfin  to  the  Kiiiuiltaneous  emtgrationa  of 
two  hordes  of  Gallic  warriors.  ((  'on»pare  TTtitrry, 
HtHmre  ie»  Oamhu,  vol.  I,  n.  39  ) 

^  MBIORIX,  a  king  of  one  half  of  tlie  Fhurones  in 
(iaul,  Cativolcus  being  king  of  Uio  uUicr  half  IIo 
was  an  inmrterate  foe  to  we  Romans,  and  afler  in- 
flicting several  serloiu  loaaoa  upon,  narrowly  eacaned 
the  pursuit  of,  Cesai^a  men,  on  odnff  defeatod  1^  dut 
coiimiander.    (Cas  ,  /?  <7  .  5,  24,  rf  2fi  — //  .  6,  30.) 

AMBiVAaari  and  AmbivakIti  (for  we  have,  in  tho 
Greek  Paraphrase  of  Csjsar,  b.  7,  c  7.").  'A^idaptTuv, 
and  at  c  90.  'Xfjf>iC>a()r/Tui').  a  Gallic  tnbe,  ranked 
among  the  cUcuts  of  tho  .^iiUiui,  whence  Glareanus 
and  Ciacconias  suspect  them  to  bo  the  sonv  ^  iilt 
IhaAmbani  Almoflkall  the  M88.ofCasarcaU  them 
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Amlliiareti.    The  ancienl  geogllfllieal  WliMn  •>« 

Kileiit  respecting  them. 

AubivarTti,  a  tribe  of  Gallia  Beleica,  a  short  dis- 
tance bfljond  the  Moia  or  Metue.  (Cas.,  B.  G.,  4, 9 ) 

AmmxcU, »  eelelmiecl  eitf  of  Epinis,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  .m  l  tlic  royal  resiiUnirr  of  }\rrhus 
ami  his  desceiuIaiUs  It  wa»  situate  on  the  banks  of 
tibte  Araotluu  or  Arethon,  a  short  distance  from  the 
waters  of  the  Ariil'raciaii  Gulf    Tlii'  fnunJers  ?'ft}ie 

Klaco  were  said  to  have  beta  a  coUjuy  of  ConntliiaiiH, 
ca/lcd  by  Tolgus  or  Torgus,  650  B.C.,  who  was 
either  the  brother  or  the  eon  of  Cyiisclus,  chief  of 
Corinth.  (SirnAo,  ai5.  — Srymn.,  Ch.,  v.  452.)  It 
early  acquired  some  niaritiino  (.(Moljrity.  bv  roaKoii  of 
its  advantaffeous  po«ition,  and  was  a  powerful  and  in- 
dependent oty  towards  the  conuBeneemest  of  the  Pe- 
loponncsian  war,  in  which  it  cspoupctl  the  rauKC  of  Co- 
riiilh  aud  .Sparta.  At  a  later  jierioil  wc  find  its  in- 
dependence threatened  by  Philip,  who  srnns  to  have 
entertained  the  project  of  annexing  it  to  the  dominiooe 
of  Idi  bniCliep>in«law,  Alexander,  king  of  th$  Moloe* 
sian.s     (Drmoslh  ,  Phtt  ,  \\Tiether  it  actually 

fell  into  the  possession  of  that  monarch  is  uncertain, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  in  the 
occupation  of  Philip,  nince  Diodorus  Siculus  (17.  3) 
asserts  that  the  .\nibrariot8,  on  the  accession  of  .\lcx- 
ander  the  Great  to  the  thronp,  cjcrted  the  .Macedonian 

STison  stationed  in  their  city.  Ambcacia,  howe%'er, 
not  long  enjoy  the  freedom  wideh  it  thne  rtguned, 
for,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pyrrhus,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  selected  by  that  prince  as  his  uaunl 
place  of  residence.  (Straho,  325  — Lir..  3S,  U  ) 
Ond  {Untt  306)  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  inte^ 
md  there.  Many  years  after,  being  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  .'Ktolians,  who  wi-re  at  that  time  involved 
in  hostilities  with  the  Kon»D4.  this  city  eoatained  a 
•tege  against  the  latter  ahneet  uneqnaUed  in  the  bi»> 
nals  of  ancient  warfare  for  the  gallantr>'  and  peraeve- 
zaoce  displayed  in  defence  of  the  place.  \Polyb.,  Frag., 
SS|  13.)  Amhiacia,  at  last,  opened  its  gates  to  the 
tbtt  on  a  tmea  being  oonc)oded»  and  was  stripped  by 
die  Roman  consul,  M.  PuWos  NobiHor.  of  all  the 
statues  and  pictures  with  which  it  had  been  »o  richly 
adorned  by  ryrrhns.  From  this  time  Ambmcia  began 
to  sink  into  a  state  of  insignificance,  and  Augustus, 
by  traniiferring  its  inhabitants  to  Xicopolis,  completed 
its  desolation.  (Strafw,  325. — Pausan..,  5,  23.)  In 
regard  to  the  topography  of  this  ancient  city,  moot 
traveUere  and  anti^uanea  aie  of  opinimi,  diai  it  must 
haw  itood  near  the  town  of  ^irte,  wtddi  novr  gives 
its  name  to  the  gulf.   (CVwiMr*'  Anmat  €htmt  vol. 

1,  p.  146,  seqq.) 

Ambracics  SiNirs,  a  gulf  of  the  Ionian  Sea  be- 
tween Epirus  and  Acamania.  Scylax  {PmpL,  p  13) 
calls  it  the  Bay  of  Anactorium,  and  observ  es  that  the 
di.f  tanee  from  itB  mouth  to  the  farthest  extremity  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  while  the  ontianoe  waa 
•earoel^  fimr  otadh  bioad.  teho  <aS5)  makm  ihb 
whole  cirruit  three  hundred  itadia.  (CrMMKa  J.WWft< 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  153.) 

Ambrowes,  a  Gallic  horde,  who  invaded  the  Roman 
tenitOliea  along  with  the  Teutoncs  and  Cimbri,  antl 
Were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Mnrius.  The 
name  is  thou^rht  to  mean,  "dwellers  on  the  Rhotio" 

iAmb-rones).  So  Ambidravii,  "dwellers  on  the 
^raave;**  Sunndni,  «dwolleM  on  Hm  Sioff,**  die. 
(Compajre  Pjuttr,  Oudu  itr  TaUteken,  vd.  1*  p. 
85.) 

AmiotlA,  the  celestial  food  on  wUdi  the  gods 
were  supfMoed  to  subaiit,  and  to  which,  along  with 
nectar,  tney  were  beliered  to  owe  their  immortality. 

The  name  is  derived  from  auCpoTOf,  "immortal." 
(Compare  Heyne,  Ezeura.  »,  ad  li.,  1. — Id.,  Obt.  ad 
Btm.^  B.,  I,  190.)  There  Ls  a  striking  reseraldanee 
between  the  Grecinn  and  Hindoo  mytnolopv  in  this 
fasfftA.   The  AnmUh  or  water  of  iiip,  rocdila  iouue- 


dintely  to  mind  the  Ambrosia  of  Olympus.  (Compar 
Horn.,  Od.,  1,  359,  where  ambrosia  and  nectar  appea 
to  be  used  as  synonymous  terms. — Hrynr,  Emtn 
9,  ad  iZ.,  1,  and  consult  the  remarks  of  ^uttmaaa  ii 
hii  LadloguM,  m  v.  'AfiSpooio^,  dec.) 

.\MHBo.'*frh,  bishop  of  Milan  in  the  f  iirth  centyn' 
and  uue  of  the  latest  and  most  distinfiuiiihed  of  «ba 
are  denominated  tlw  Flathen  of  the  Christian  Cbw^ 
He  wa«  bom  at  Arclatc  {Arlrs).  then  the  metropo!; 
of  GaUiu  ^iarboticusiii,  according  to  some  authonti(  > 
A.D.  833,  according  to  others,  340.  His  fetber  \n„ 
the  emperos's  Uentanant  in  tliat  district,  and,  after  hi 
death,  Ambrose,  who  was  the  youngest  three  ddl 
d re n,  returned  witli  tin  iviitnw  run!  runiK  to  Ronx 
Here,  under  the  inHtrurtiona  ot  hm  mother  ajwl  hi 
sister  Marcellina,  who  had  vowed  virginity,  he  rcecive 
a  highly  religious  education,  and  that  biu«  in  favour  o 
Catholie  orthodoxy  by  which  he  was  »ub»cquciuly  s 
much  distinguished.  Having  studied  law,  he  pleade 
causes  in  the  conzt  of  the  pretoriaa  pinfeot,  md  wa 
in  dne  time  iqipetnted  proconsul  of  ligirria.  H 
thereupon  took  up  h]^  rrMdi-yiri:  r.t  >til:jii.  where 
circumstance  occurred  which  produced  o  sudden  chang 
in  his  fortunes,  and  transformed  him  from  a  civil  got 
emor  into  a  bishop.  Auxentiu«,  bishop  of  Milan,  ll; 
Arian  leader  in  the  west,  died,  and  left  that  see  vi 
cant,  when  a  warm  contest  for  the  succession  entuc 
between  the  Arians  and  Catholics.  In  the  nudit  of 
tuandtiKHis  dispute,  Ambrose  appeared  ha  iht  tnidi 
of  the  riK^rmbly,  and  exhorl-  l  them  to  condutl  s! 
election  peaceably.  At  the  eonclusion  of  bis  addrrs 
a  child  in  the  crowd  exclaimed,  "  Ambeoseis  bishop 
and,  whether  accidentally  or  by  management,  the  r 
suit  throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  nature  of  tl 
times  ;  for  the  euperstitiouH  multitude,  regarding  tl 
exclamation  as  a  providential  and  miraculous  sugge 
tiflii,  by  general  aeehunntiott  dedand  Amhfreae  to  1 
elected.  After  various  attempts  to  derlinr  the  epi 
copal  office,  .\mbro8e  at  lengta  entered  upon  tlie  di 
charge  of  its  duties,  and  rendered  himself  consjHcaol 
by  his  decided  and  unrenittiQg  opposition  to  the  tene 
of  Ariainsra.  To  his  cealous  endeavours  also  w 
owing  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  remai 
of  a  p^an  {wrty  to  re-establish  the  worship  of  paga 
ism.  The  strengtli  and  ability  of  Ambrose  were  sne 
that,  although  opposed  to  him  on  ecclcKiri.v-ii -al  poin 
Vaientiuian  and  his  mother  respected  hiB  talents,  a' 
in  moments  of  political  exigency,  required  his  asei 
ance.  Tliamosioeiispicuouaact«iitha]Mxlof  Ai 
brose  was  Ins  treatment  of  tlwodeaitta  nr  flw  mi 
sacrc  at  Thcp  ali nIi  a.  Tlie  emperor  was  consign 
to  a  retirement  ot  eight  months,  and  not  aboohrad  ev 
then  until  he  had  >;igned  an  edict,  which  oviyMdtl 
an  interval  of  thirty  dayn  should  jiasa  hefbre  anv  ei 
tcnce  of  death,  or  even  of  coiiiiscation,  should 
executed.  After  having  paid  the  Aineral  honour* 
Tbeodoaiua,  who  died  aoon  after  obtauing  pnaoen 
possessian  of  tim  entire  Roman  ompirB,  tiM  bisi) 
or  [j'lrtc  i  from  this  world  with  a  composure  worthy 
his  tirm  character,  in  the  year  897.  It  is  evident  t 
Ambrose  was  ona  off  lliese  men  of  great  energy 
mind  and  tempcnmmt,  who,  in  the  adoption  o 
theory  or  a  party,  hold  no  middle  course,  but  act  'n 
determination  towards  the  fulfilment  of  their  pnrpot 
Regarded  within  their  own  circles,  there  ia  genm 
something  in  audi  elufBOlen  to  admim;  and,  heji 
that,  as  certaiidy  much  to  condemn.  It  mu^^  be  c 
ceded,  however,  that  men  rcBcmbling  Ambrose  efl*ec 
much  to  advance  the  Roman  Catholic  Chufch  to 
power  to  which  it  afterwar*!  attained,  and.  by  nncrss 
sequence,  to  the  abuse  of  it  which  produced  the  F 
ormation.  The  writings  of  this  father  are  nunicrc 
and  the  great  object  of  almost  all  of  them  warn 
mahitain  the  fciUi  and  ^sdplimi  of  the  Cnti» 
Ctnircli,  while  some  of  thrrn  nre  written  to  reconm 
Gciihat^  as  the  stimiut  of  Clmstian  peifeetioo. 
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best  walk     "  Dr  Offinis,"  intended  to  explain  the 

ti  rjiriaiian  miniif  i».   Tbc  moat 
miUmdhmmuOm  la  thrt  nf  ilw  llw«dwliiiM.  Pii  ii. 

imrHvs,  a  city  of  I%ocu,  said  io  have  been 
huifd  Ip[  the  hero  Ambiyenu,  eituate  between  two 
dbiiw  of  moantatos,  weat  of  Lebedaa,  and  north- 

wen  uf  Ajiticyra  It  waa  destroyed  bv  the  Amptiic- 
tyoa^.  but  wbaiJt  and  fortified  by  the  ^hebaaa  beibve 
the  battle  of  ChsTonea.   {Pmum.,      8,  and  M.) 

!'.;  r  Uf-ro  Hret  discovered  by  Chanahi«-|IMtf  tiM 
rjiu^t  o:  D^tiomo.  (  Cramer'*  ^ ncten/  (rrMM,  vol.  2, 
p.l».) 

AxaraiLs,  iuDBle  ninetielis  of  Sjiian  onigiB,  who 
ttweiwii  thdr  ▼oemtioo  at  Rome,  and  wwv  also  of 

Awlute  Uvea.  (Acron,  ad  Horat.,  Serm.,  1,  2,  1.  — 
iSari.  EtymU.  Handworterbuck,  ToL  l.  p.  46,  aca.) 
The  name  u  cupposed  to  be  derived  mm  (he  SfAe 
aA&i  or  aiihuh,  *'  a  flut«." 

AsBi  u.  a  aumame  of  Castor  and  Puliux,  in  Sparta, 
lad  ai»a  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva.  Tbey  wero  so 
aukti,  h  im  aaad,  from  uidoX^t  deiajft  becauae  it  waa 
dMMfbt  thai  they  eoaU  delay  the  apinoadi  of  death. 
Soicf,  on  :he  other  hand,  consider  the  term  in  ques- 
uoa  lo  tw  uf  Latin  origin,  and  deiived  from  ambuiare. 
(Compaze  the  wimiflie  of  VoUmer,  WSrUrh.  dtr  My- 

Aaii-Ka,  a  xirer  of  the  lower  woild,  according  to 
Platu.  whoae  waters  no  vcaael  could  contain :  rdv 
'Kfd'/^ra  mnfidv,  oi  t6  Uup  iyyuov  oiidiv  eriyuv. 
{ik  Rep.,  !•,  voL  7,  p.  S99, 0.801.) 

.\iiixlv(  «.  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  Catania  It  is 
now  the  Judiceiio.     {SirabOf  360.  —  Opid,  Met.,  15, 

Anda,«aB  of  tho  moet  owridwiMo  and  ancient 
dtiea  «f  Uahda.   h  by  aoath  of  Ttadn,  and  in  the 

vidni^  of  the  Tiber.  According  to  Cato,  who  is 
4]aated  by  P\xn5  <,3,  14),  Ameria  conld  bout  of  an 
ofi^in  Kicatlj  anterior  to  that  of  Rome,  having  been 
iixuMled,  it  13  laid.  964  years  before  the  war  with 
Perseus,  or  1(M5  yeant  before  the  Chriiitiaii  era.  Ci- 
cero, in  hia  deleoce  of  the  ceiebrated  Rosciua,  who 
I  a  oaiive  of  iUacria,  hM  frequent  occaaioa  to  apeak 
— wa.  TVemhimwoIemiteittimieipalnnk, 
F/ontinus,  that  it  berame  a  colony  under 
(Compare  Slr^,  —  Fcstua,  m  v 
i)  The  anuU  episcopal  town  of  Amelia  now 
iifimiiJi  this  sMSsaft  difcf.  (Cimcr'e  Ame,  Jiaty, 

AwtsTKirrs,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  tlic  Halcaus. 
Ihe  Aomana  beaicged  it  fiar  aeven  months  when  in 
fts  hyida  of  the  Certhsginiaas,  but  without  aucceea. 
b  was  taken,  however.  aAi-r  a  third  aiege,  and  razed 
to  Ae  gnHind,the  eurvtvuig  iubAbitanta  being  sold  as 
alafea.  Steph.  Bvz  ralla  the  place  Amestratus  ;  Di- 
odsns  Sirnhis,  Mystrttumi  and  Polybius,  MyUtttror 
Ami  (INed.&c..33,ee/.9.— Po/yi.,  1,34.)  Itianow 
Mutretta.  in  the  Vol  de  Demana. 

AjiKarmia,  ^uaen  of  Persia,  and  wife  to  Xerxes. 
Having  dheoewid  an  intrigue  between  her  husband 
and  Artaynta.  lad  imputin::  all  the  Miine  solely  to  the 
naothrr  of  the  litter,  she  rt  qiuvstt'd  ht  r  from  the  king 
at  a  rojal  {estiT&l  ;  and,  when  she  h:ul  her  in  her 
power,  «afc  flChcr  hceaats,  noae,  ears,  lipa,  and  tongue, 
nad  •nk  WWm  m  this  duckinff  condilkm.  she 
also,  on  ancthrr  occaaion,  aacrificea  fourteen  Persian 
C&xldren  of  oofaie  fauth,  **  to  propitiate,"  iiaya  Hcrodo- 
tiu,  "  the  deity  who  is  aajd  to  dwell  beneath  the 
earth."    {HerUiA.,  9. 1 10,  $eqq.—U.,  7, 1 14.) 

Amioa,  a  city  of  Meaopotainia,  taken  and  destroy- 
t  l  by  ^>apor,  kins  of  Persia  It  wa«  rejX'opU'd  by  the 
■ihahifTnt*  of  Xiaibis,  a&er  Jovian's  treaty  with  the 
l^Bbna,  ajid  by  a  new  colony  which  was  oent  to  it. 
H  was  called  «I«o  Conrtmtia,  from  the  Emperor  Con- 
JCs  ancieat  walla,  conatructcd  with  black 


atomea,  have  caused  it  to  be  termed  by  the  T^iria 
Ktrti'Amti  ("  black  Amid''),  aUbough  it  is  Boia  eiNB- 
Bkonlf  denoninalad  OmrSdar,  mm  the  nana  of  its 

district    (^Ammian.Marcell.,  18,22. — Procop.^dtBlU. 
Pert ,  1,8. — ikdnuu.,  ExcrcU  P/in.,  p  488.) 
AaiLCAS.    Vid.  Hamilcar. 

Awifii,  a  people  of  Campania,  mentioned  by  .Ma- 
crobiua  (5a/.,  2,  16)  aa  having  occupied  the  spot 
where  wa«  afterward  the  Falemus  Ager.  The  Amin- 
aan  wine  ia  thought  to  havo  dedvel  its  name  from 
ttaaa.  (Conanll,  howevMr,  tha  lanarits  of  Heyne,  ad 
Virg.,  Georg.,  2,  97,  Var  Led.)  The  more  correct 
opinion  appoara  to  be,  that  the  .\minean  wine  waa  ao 
called,  becanaa  uada  from  a  grape  traneplanted  into 
Ita^  from  Aminaum,  a  plaoeinTbassaly.  Macrobiua, 
however,  aaserta,  that  the  Faknian  wins  waa  mofo 
anciently  railed  AjBinaia.  (Gooipm ibyaciad  Virg^ 
Georg ,  2,  97.) 

AaiaBNus  8IN08,  a  golf  of  the  Eiudna,  east  of  tha 
mouth  of  the  Halya,  on  the  coast  of  PooMia,  aO  ealled 
from  the  town  of  Amisua. 

Amisia,  now  the  Ems,  a  river  of  Germany,  falling 
into  the  German  Ocean.  Strabo  ^201)  calla  it  Amasia 
('Xfiaaia),  and  Pliny  (4,  14)  Amasia. 

AmIsifs,  a  city  of  Pontiis.  on  the  coaat  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  northwest  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iris.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  MileaiaMb  waa  the  Jargeatd^ 
in  Pontua  next  to  Sinope,  and  waa  made  by  Phamacoe 
the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom.  It  ia  now  called  •Sum- 
soun.  {Strabo,  517.  —  I'olyb.,  EwC  4$  l^flSt,  6fi.  — 
MawuTtt  6,  pt.  2,  p.  448,  teqq.) 

AmnttiiOM,  a  city  in  tkia  tarritory  of  iSm  Sabinsa, 
the  birthplace  of  Sallusf  the  historian  It  was  niluate 
a  short  distance  below  the  suutheni  houndary  ot  the 
Prstutii,  and  its  ruins  are  to  be  s.  en  near  S  Vittorxno, 
a  few  nilea  to  tha  MCth  of  ^jfut/a.  Prom  Livy  (10, 
39)  we  learn,  that  lUa  town,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samnites,  waa  recovereil  by  the  consul 
Sp.  Carviliua  (A.U.C.  459).  Under  the  Romans  it 
became  aucceaaively  a  prafeetwra  and  a  colony,  aa  wa 
arc  informed  by  Frontinus  and  several  iriscriptionB. 
(At>man«//i.  vol.  3,  p.  330.)  In  Ptolemy'.s  tiiiic.  Ani- 
itemum  Hcrm«  lo  have  been  include*!  aimmg  the  cities 
of  tha  VestinL  (Croaiar'a  AncwU  Itaiy.  vol.  1,  p. 
319.) 

AMMiIrfrs.    Ttd,  Marcellinus. 

AitMocHotiTus,  a  promontory  of  Cyprus,  whence  by 
coroiption  cornea  the  modem  name  Famapoxia.  or, 
more  properly,  Amo$U  :  now  tha  principal  place  in  the 
ialandT    {Piol. — Crama'a  Ana  Minor,  vol.  2,  p  381.) 

Ammon,  or  H.*MJioN,  a  naine  given  to  Jupiter,  aa 
worahipped  in  Libya.  When  Bacchua  waa  conquering 
Africa,  ne  ia  aaid  tohvva  come  with  bia  army  to  a  apot 
called,  from  the  va«t  quantity  of  sand  lying  around,  by 
the  name  of  Hommodea  ^Xfifiudri^,  i.  e  ,  tandy.  from 
uxi/iOf ,  "  tand^*  aad  ddof,  **«J|MC/"  or  "  appearance"}. 
Here  his  forces wsta  in giast  iWigBr  of  pen8hingfr«ai 
want  of  water,  when  a  ram  on  a  sadden  appear^l,  and 
guided  thein  to  a  verdant  spot,  or  oasia,  in  th*-  niitlit 
of  the  dcscit.  \Micn  they  reached  thia  place,  the  ram 
disappeared,  and  they  found  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.  Bacchua,  therefore,  out  of  gratitude,  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  a  temple  to  Jupiter  giving  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  surname  of  Ammon  or  Hammm,  from 

the  Gnak  4w<C  ^  4ff^r  in  allusion  to  tha 

^  ._!?r::^_"Tm^..  Wsaopeanmca:  sad  tha 


statue  of  the  deity  had  the  head  and  horns  of  a  ram. 
{Htfgin.,  Poet.  Astron..  2,  20.)  According  to  an- 
otlwr  version  of  the  lablc,  Bacchua,  in  hia  extremity, 
prayed  to  Jupiter  for  aid,  and  the  god,  appearing  under 
the  form  of  a  roiu,  indicated  the  place  of  the  fountain 
with  his  foot,  the  water,  before  unseen,  immediately 
bubbling  up  through  the  sand. — ^The  spot  to  which  the 
fable  pomts  is  the  Oads  of  Ammon  (wd.  Oasis),  and 
the  fountain  is  the  famous  Pons  Snlis,  or  fountain  of 
the  Sun,  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (4,  181),  was 
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tepid  at  1:  vn  rool  a-s  the  day  adraneed,  very  cool  at 
nuon,diim]iiHhiii|^in  coolness  as  the  day  declined,  warm 
nt  sunset,  and  boiling  hot  at  midnight  Hm  also  was 
the  celebrated  oraclr  of  Ammon,  wliirh  Alexander  the 
Great  visited,  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer  respecting 
the  divinity  of  his  origin.  An  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion is  given  Hutarch  (  Vit.  Al€x.t  c.  96^  ^>  n^ojr 
well  be  expected,  the  nuwer  of  the  onide  wm  aRo- 
gctluT  acceptable  to  the  ro^a!  ^^sitant,  thm^-h  the 
credit  jm  viously  attached  to  its  answers  waa  Bcriousiy 
impaired  y  ilir  yross  flattery  which  it  had  on  this  oc- 
casion displayed  'J'iie  temple  of  Anunon,  like  that  of 
Delphi,  waii  famed  for  its  treasures,  the  varied  oflcr- 
ings  of  the  pious  ;  and  these,  in  the  lime  of  the  Per- 
sian tnva«on  of  Egfptt  excited  so  far  the  cupidity  of 
Oambyees  a«  to  indoee  him  to  Mod  a  largo  body  of 
forces  across  the  desert  to  seize  upon  the  jilace.  Tlie 
cspediiiuii,  however,  proved  a  signal  failure ;  no  ac- 
counts of  it  were  ever  received,  and  H  is  probable, 
therefore,  tliat  the  Persian  troops  were  purposely  mis- 
led on  their  route  by  the  E^ptian  guides,  and  that  all 
perished  in  the  JcyiTt.  {Vttl.  Cambyses  ) — Herodotus 
(2, 54,  Mfff  •}  gives  us  two  accounts  respecting  the  or- 
igm  of  the  temple  of  Ammon.  One,  which  he  heaid 
Ironi  tlie  prie.*f«  f>f  Jupiter  in  Thebes,  stated,  that  two 
priet<te»«e)>  had  been  canied  oil  by  some  Phoenicians 
from  Thebes,  and  that  one  of  thera  had  been  conveyed 
to  Iil))-a  and  there  sold  as  a  slave,  and  the  Other  to 
Greece.  These  two  females,  according  to  them,  had 
foLindt  ii  oraclis  in  each  of  these  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  other  story,  which  he  heard  from  the  priest- 
esses at  Dodona,  two .  bladi  pigeona  had  flown 
firom  Theltps  in  Egypt ;  one  of  these  had  passed 
into  Libya,  the  other  had  come  to  Dodona  in  Greece, 
and  both  had  spoken  with  a  human  voice,  and  di- 
rected the  eatafaiiahment  of  oxaeles  hi  each  of  theac 
plaeea.— Tlraa  wudi  for  tiie  oiStaaf  namtive.  Am> 
mon,8ayB  Plutarch  {de  Is.  el  Os.,  p  354),  is  the  Egyp- 
tian name  for  Jupiter.  This  god  was  {>articularly  wor- 
riiippedatTbehes,  called  in  the  sacred  books  Hammm- 
no,  "the  possession  of  Hammon,"  and  in  tlie  Septua- 
gint  version  ( Ettk. ,  c.  20)  the  city  of  Amnion.  Jablon- 
aki  derives  the  word  Amnion  from  Am-ocin, "  shining." 
Aceoiding,  however,  to  Champollion  the  yoonger,  toe 
tonn  in  qneation  (Amm  or  Amen)  denoted,  in  the 
Effvptian  language,  "secret,"  *' conrcaled,"  or  "he 
who  n  veala  his  secret  powers  "  It  is  sometimes  also, 
as  the  same  writer  informs  us,  united  with  the  word 
iCnrpA,  another  appellation  of  the  Supreme  Beinp,  and 
from  this  results  the  compound  Amcncbui  (A men-Neb) 
which  m  found  on  a  Greek  inscription  in  the  greater 
Oasis.  iLetronne,  Ruh.  sur  VEgyp.t  p.  ^7,  teqq.) 
The  Greek  etymology  of  the  name  Ammon,  from  d///^of 
or  ^idfjfior,  "  sand,"  is  fanciful  and  visionary,  and  only 
aflords  another  proof  of  the  constant  habit  in  which  that 
nation  indulged,  of  referring  so  many  things  to  them- 
•clves,  with  which  they  had  not,  in  truth,  the  slightest 
connexion.  From  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  ancient 
writers,  it  would  appear  very  clearly,  that  the  allusion 
in  the  legend  of  Ammon  is  an  astronomical  one.  This 
is  very  apparent  from  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  (2, 
42),  and  which  he  received  from  the  priests  of  Thebes. 
According  to  ibis  narrative,  Hercules  was  very  desi- 
rous of  seeing  Jupiter,  whereas  the  god  was  unwilling 
to  be  seen  ;  until,  at  last,  Jupiter,  yieldinp  to  hi.^  im- 
portimity,  contrived  the  following  artifice.  HavinL' 
separated  the  head  from  the  body  of  a  ram,  and  flayed 
the  whole  carcass,  he  pot  on  the  skin  with  the  wool, 
and  in  that  form  showed  hhneelf  to  Heicnlee.  Now, 
if  Hercules  denote  the  Bun.  and  ariea  the  first  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  the  w  hole  may  be  an  allegory  illustrative 
of  the  opening  of  the  year. — As  regards  the  establish- 
ment 01  the  oracle  of  Aromon,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
fhe  aceonnt  respecting  the  two  doves  or  pigeons,  which 
is  given  by  Herodotus,  and  has  already  been  alhided  to. 
came,  as  that  hiatorian  informs  us,  firom  the  priestess- 
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es  of  Dodona  ;  whereas  the  j  rit  st  s  of  Thebca  ascrilx 
the  origin  of  the  oracles  at  Dodona  and  in  the  Oa&is  t 
Ammon  to  the  two  Egyptian  femaiM  eonnected  wi 
the  (»erv'ice  of  the  temple  at  Thebes,  and  who  had  bc< 
carried  away  and  sold  into  slavery  by  certain  Pbcnn 
cians-  Herodotus,  with  no  little  plausibility,  sreki. 
reconcile  theae  two  statements,  by  conjecturing  th. 
the  Dodoneane  gave  the  name  of  dovea  <nr  pigeoi 
to  the  females  carried  off,  because  they  used  a  foreig 
tongue,  and  their  q)ccch  resembled  the  chattering  i 
binw  $  and  the  remark  of  the  same  Dodoneans.  thai  ll 
pigeons  were  of  a  black  colour,  he  explains  by  theci 
cumstance  of  these  females  being,  like  the  other  Egy] 
tians,  of  a  dark  complexion  It  is  very  evident  ih 
we  have  here  some  allusion  to  Egyptian  colonic*,  ai 
to  the  inflnenee  which  prophetic  mmtnice^r«nrid  exe 
cise  in  such  colonics  recently  cstnMishod.  The  on 
difliculty,howfcvcr,ib  how  tu  connect  thePeIa6gic^brir 
of  Dodona  with  anythinii  of  an  Egyptian  tl:ataott 
(Consult  the  remarks  of  Crevtcr,  Symboitk.  wl  4. 
151,  and  of  Hcertn,  Idecit,  vol.  2,  pt.  1.  p.  4^6  )- 
Browne,  an  En/,'li.-h  tra\el!er,  difccovcrcd  in  I'JJSJtl 
site  of  the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  a  fertile  ot  calii 
the  Oaaie  of  Sntak,  eituatcd  in  the  midst  of  i.9trti 
five  decrees  i^early  wcp-t  of  Caf'ro.  In  Wj^,  H(  tr.<ri 
diM*overed  the  i  ons  Sulis.  In  1816  Ucl^n  i  mmU 
the  spot,  iind  found  the  fountain  situated  in  the  n)id 
of  a  beautiful  grove  of  |;alms.  He  visited  the  fc  untai 
^  noon,  evening,  niidnjght,  and  moming.  He  VnA  w 
fortunately  no  tlu  rniometer  with  him.  But,  ji;dpir 
from  bis  feelings  at  those  several  periods,  it  mi^ht  I 
100**  at  midnight,  80°  in  Ute  nonung  early,  and  i 
r.oon  about  10^  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  r 
change  takes  jjlace  in  the  temperature  of  the  water,  Li 
in  that  of  the  surrouiiding  atmosphere  ;  for  the  well 
denplj  ahaded,  and  about  60  fleet  deep.  The  eocevi 
of  nerodotna,  who  was  neter  on  the  ipot,  is  evidentl 
incorrect.  He  must  have  niisunderstood  hit;  infoiror 
(Compare  lUnndia  Geogr.  of  Herod.,  y.  693,  «r|y.) 

Ammomi,  a  people  of  Africa, occupying  whet  isno* 
the  Oasis  of  Sivah.  According  to  HerodotiTP  (2.  42 
the  Ammonians  were  a  colony  of  Egyptians  aitd  .Etb 
opians,  speaking  a  language  ccmposcd  of  words  take 
from  both  theae  nations. — The  anUe  territory  of  tt 
Oana  of  Sheah  ia  about  nx  milea  long  and  ibnr  broai 
The  chief  plantation  consists  of  date-tree*: .  theie  ai 
also  pomegranates,  fig-trecK,  olives,  apricot  »>.  and  b: 
Sanaa.  A  considerable  quantity  of  a  rtddit-h-praiM 
rice  is  cultiNattd  here,  being  a  differnit  vr.irety  fm 
that  which  its  yro\\n  in  the  Egyptian  Uolta.  It  ait 
produces  wheat  for  the  consumption  of  the  inlialitanti 
Abundance  of  Water,  both  frcah  and  salt,  ia  foont 
The  fresh>water  springs  are  raottfy  waim.  and  are  o« 
cuKcd  of  ^'Ivinp  rise  to  dangerous  fevers  when  ut r d  b 
strangers.  The  population  of  Htwak  is  capaMe  of  fui 
nishing  about  1 500  armed  men.  {Malie-Bmn,  Gtogr 
vol.  4,  p.  173,  .4m.  ed.)  For  remarks  on  the  relchrt 
ted  FoTii  Soils,  consult  preceding  article  tuwauls  it 
close. 

AMMON-Tt-e,  I.  the  prece^r of  Plotaich.  He  taugli 
philosophy  and  mathemanca  at  Delphi,  and  lived  de 

ring  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  reig 
of  Nero,  to  whom  he  acted  as  interpreter  when  th.i 
monaidl  visited  the  temple  at  Delphi.  I*lutarch  make 
I  frrqurnt  mention  of  him  in  his  writings,  and  particu 
larly  in  his  treatise  on  the  inscription  of  the  Delphi 
temple. — II.  Saccas,  or  Saccophorus  (so  called  becaus 
in  eariy  life  he  had  been  a  aacfc^beaxcr),  a  celebrate* 
philosopher,  who  flonUhed  about  Use  beginning  of  thi 
third  ccntuT}'.  He  w  as  bom  at  Alexandrra,  of  Chris 
tian  parents,  and  was  early  instructed  in  the  catechet 
ical  echoola  calaUiihed  in  thai  city .  H  ere,  under  1h( 
Christian  preceptors,  Athenagoras,  Pantornns,  ani 
Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  he  acquired  a  strong  propen 
sity  towards  philosophical  studies,  and  became  <  v 
ceedingly  denioas  ofreconciling  the  diflerent  opiniom 
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wlikb  Jt  tiut  time  subiiisted  phibtflpheri. 
PorpbtTF      jEmmA.,  Hut.  Ece.,  6,  LS)  relato«,  that 
Ajuo--  '-  '0-*  passed  over  to  the  legal  establishment,  that 
i(,  jjiftfiiturti  to  the  pagan  religion.    Eusebius  (/.  c, 
fi.m)*ai  Jeromt  {Dc  S.  E.,  c.  65,  p.  132),  on  the 
eMlwf.eMrttiiM  AnoMMhiscantmaed  intfa«<Siii»> 
tun  (ihS  until  the  end  of  his  life     But  it  is  probable 
tiuu  lao^  ChriTiLi An  taihen  refer  to  auothet  Ammoai- 
w  who,  in  the  third  centiuj,  wwle  a  HMnmij  of  tlie 
Gmftkt  m  to  mm»0  otbsf  nwm  «if  diU  hum  }  Ibr 
ihtjr  leibr  l»  tiM  mcM  books  of  Ammoiitttt:  wheMM 
.\jmBaiiiaii>Arcis,  m  his  pupil  Longinus  attests.  -.vr  Mii 
intiinf    (Ouoipare  FabrKms,  Jitid.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p. 
1M»  171l)   It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  account  for  the 
pirtiru>a's  Tplated  of  thla  philosopher,  hill  upon  the 
supp^itiun  of  his  having  runyiinced  the  ChriHli;iii  fdith. 
AceMtiiing  to  Hi<Toclea  {De  Fato,  ap.  I'luti.,  Bibl.,  vol. 
S.  p  461,  ed.  B€kktr)t  Anmioaiiu  was  imhioed  to 
Kk>jrt  the  plan  of  a  dtMinetedefltie  oehool,  by  a  de«ra 
of  piicia:.'  >n  end  to  thos^  rontcntions  which  had  so 
laem  «li«tractc4  the  philosophical  world.  Ammonius 
immmf  oaiillMU  followers  and  hearers,  both  pagan 
aadChrisiiaa,  who  all,  doubUeaa,  promised  themselves 
nnch  liiamitkation  from  a  preceptor  that  undertook  to 
coikc  in'.o  a  f  xrus  all  the  rays  of  ancient  wisdom. 
tieiM^fkt  bis  select  diaciples  certaiil  sublime  doctrines 
aad  wmlaai  pncttcee,  and  was  called  ^toUdoKToc, 
"th?"  hr  iven-taught  philosopher."   These  mysteries 
vere  ccmmtuucat^  to  them  under  a  solemn  injunction 
of  secfecy.    Porphyry  relates,  that  Plotinus,  with  the 
rnt  of  the  disciples  ol' AiBUBoniaa,  pmniMd  not  to  dir 
tbI^  certain  dogmas  wUdi  Uk«y  loomed  in  hie  sehool, 
but  to  lodge  them  safely  in  their  puritli  1  i  niri  ls  TIiIb 
accimots  for  the  fact  mentioned  on  the 
tus,  that  he  left  nothing  in  writing. 
.VmmTnras  probably  died  about  the  year  213.  [En- 
JuJ,'\  t  H  iior^  of  Fkiiosuphi),  vol.  'i,  p.  58,  seifq.  — 
Cocjpirt  .ScWA  HtMt.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  5.  p.  119.  saw.) 
— IIL  A  (lu'WiMiBiini.  a  native  of  Aleiandrea,  who 
iMd  itai  tW  A.1I.  He  wroto  a  Hanaooy  of  the 
GospeU.  wh"u-h  Jerome  cilPR  with  commendation. — IV. 
The  son  of  Henaii*,  »o  called  for  distinction'  sake 
htm  eCbor  iadlvidttais  of  the  name,  was  a  native  of 
Aiexandrea,  and  a  disciple  of  Proclus.    He  taught 
phiioaopdy  at  AJexandrea  about  the  beginning  of  the 
^iirb  ceucury     Hi^  system  was  an  eclectic  one,  nm- 
licaaag  f^^^-fh*  both  derived  from  Arii^otle  and  Pla- 
tsi  Ht  nimot  beiojpuded  as  an  origjnal  thinker:  he 
vras  rpTT  Strang,  however,  in  mathematics,  and  In  the 
tbaij  ot  the  exact  innencet:,  which  rectified  his  judg- 
■Mt^and  preeerved  him,  no  doubt,  from  the  extravar 
fWM  of  the  New  Platotum.   Ammonius  has  Icfi 
eooanentariM  on  the  Introdoedon  of  Porphyry  ;  on  the 
r^teci-ries  of  Aris'totle.  together  with  a  life  of  that  phi- 
l(w»ybrt ;  on  lua  treatise  of  Interpretation ;  and  scho- 
laeatheiiataefanbookoof  the  Metaphysics.   Of  the 
eammentaciec  on  the  Introduction  of  Por[iliyry  we  have 
the  following  editions.  Venice,  1500,  fol.,  Gr.  ;  Vcn- 
tce,  1346,  8vo,  ap.  Aid  .  Gr. ;  Venice,  1569,  fol..  Lot. 
liaasL   Of  the  coMBWPUiy  on  the  Categoriee,  and  of 
teflndMtieadM  of  Interpnlatixm,  Femee,  i603,fol. ; 
Vemu,  r>4f>.  ap.  .IW  .  ?vo.    Of  the  commentary  on 
the  tieatiae  of  iitterpret«aiou  alone,  \  emcc,  IB49,  Bvn, 
Or.  tt  1st-  The  sichc^ia  on  the  metaphysics  have 
BCTpr  b<*rn  eAted.    {Schoil,  Ht$t.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p. 

>— V.  A  priest  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  tem- 
ple*.    He  was  one  of  the  literary  men  who  fled  from 
AtrK^— "Hit  *^r<iniiiincnil>i  iiftV r  thn  ilrarmrtinn  of 
Hio  ^mwm  t—|ilu   There  bo  becaow.  togethor  with 
HeWadin.x,  one  of  tlr  masters  of  Rocratot.,  the  ecclc- 
(kasTir.il  writer  :  this    a  fiict  which  appearti  iirmly  es- 
tafahwhcd.  and  the  rta^ioaa  alleged  by  Valckenaer  for 
phring  him  in  the  first  or  seoond  century  have  been 
goieraily  considered  insufficient.    Ammonius  has  left 
OS  a  work  on  Greek  synonymcs,  <kc.,  under  the  title 
*Tt^  infill  Tfff  ''•~n —  if It  ia  a  production 


of  very  inferior  merit.  The  bait  edition  ia  that  of 

I  Valckenaer,  Lu^d.  Bat.,  1739,  4to.  An  abridgment 
of  this  edition  wa«  pubUhbed  at  Eriang,  in  1787,  8vo, 
under  tlie  can  of  Ammon.  Valckenacr's  edition  has 
also  been  reprinted  entire,  but  ina  moie  portable  £atm, 
al  Leipxig,  IStt,  9vo,  wider  the  eare  of  Sehsffer, 
who  has  added  the  ineditcd  notes  of  Kulcnramp,  and 

j  the  critical  letter  of  iSegaar,  addressed  to  Valckenaer 
and  publiijhed  at  Utrecht  in  1776,  8vo.    Wc  have  also 

'  a  treatise  of  Ammoniiia,  IIep2  wvpoXofiai,  On  the 
improper  use  of  words,"  which  has  never  been  printed. 
— Vl.  A  physician  of  Ale.varidrea,  surnameil  the  Li- 
ihotomitt,  from  his  skill  in  cutting  for  the  stone ;  an  op- 
eration which,  according  to  some,  he  first  introduced. 
He  inveiiteil  an  in.strumcnl  for  rni.shing  the  larger  cal- 
cuU  wiiilu  in  the  bladder.  He  vva«  accustomed  also  to 
make  use  of  caustic  applications,  especially  red  anM> 
nio  in  heaioKrhagee.  iSfr*tig4l,  HuL  Jf vol.  1,  p. 
466.) 

Av(s"  ,r-s,  aportofGnossus  in  Crete,  soullu  ast  from 
GnoKsus,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same  nouie  in  its 
vicmity.    {Horn.,  Od.,  19, 188.— ^/w//.  Rhod.,  3, 877.) 

Amor,  the  eoaefVemu*  waa  the  jod  of  love. '  (FuL 
Cupido.) 

Amokuos,  now  Amcr^o.  one  of  the  Cycladcs,  and 
situate  to  the  east  of  ^icasia.  According  to  Scylax 
(Peripl.,  p.  SS)and  Stephanos  Bjxantinue  («.  r.  'Afiop- 
7»(),  It  contained  three  towns,  Arccsinc,  iflgialus,  and 
iMiaoa.  The  former  jet  preserves  its  name,  and 
stands  on  the  northern  eztronity  of  the  island  .  Egia- 
iiia  it  perhaps  Pm-to  S.  Anm.  Minoa  was  the  birth- 
place  of  Simonides,  an  iambic  poet,  mentioned  by 
iStralxT  (187)  and  others.  .Vniorgus  gave  its  name  to 
a  peculiar  linen  dress  manufM^uied  in  the  island 
(Steph.  Byz.,  ». «.  'kfiopY0t.—Cr«MM*9Anc.  Orecett 
\ol.  3,  p.  41(5.) 

Ampelils,  Luciurf,  the  author  of  a  work  ikil  has 
reached  us,  entitled  Lihrr  Mnnonidia.  The  particular 
period  when  he  lived  is  unknown.  Biiht  maites  him 
to  have  fionttdied  after  Thqan,  and  before  Theodosina. 
His  work  is  diviih^d  into  iiAy  mvA\  chapters,  and  is 
addressed  to  a  certain  Macriuus.  it  contains  a  brief 
account  of  the  world,  the  elemente,  the  eaith,  histoir, 
&c..  and  apoears  to  be  compiled  from  previous  writers. 
Marits  of  declining  Latinity  are  visible  in  it.  The 
best  editions  arc  that  of  Tsscbucke,  Lips.,  Svo, 
and  that  of  Beck,  Uft.^  1826,  Bvo.  (itoAr,  Gctch, 
Rom.  lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  464,  uqq.) 

AuPKLUs,  I.  a  promontory  of  Crete,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  south  of  the  promontory  of  Soounouium.  li  is 
now  Cape  iSoero.  (P/o/.,  y.  91.)  Pliny  (4,  12)  as- 
signa  to  CieCe  a  town  of  thia  aamo  name ;  and  there 
are,  in  £wt,  some  nnna  between  the  mouth  of  the  ww» 
er  Sacro  and  the  promontory  {Cramer' a  Ancient 
Greeu,  vol.  3,  p.  378.)  —  II.  A  promontory  of  Mace- 
donia, at  the  eastern  extremity  m  the  peninsula  of'Si- 
thonia,  and  forinini^  tho  1  -wer  termination  of  the  Sinus 
Singiticus.  Li>j,  cuila  it  the  Toronean  promontory 
(31.  40). 

AmpblusIa,  called  also  Cote  and  Soloe,  a  promon- 
tory of  Aftiea,  on  the  eoeat  jof  Mauritania,  and  form- 
ing the  jwint  of  separ.ition  between  the  Fretum  Her- 
cueum  {SlraiU  of  Gibradtar)  and  the  shore  of  the 
Western  Ocean.  It  is  now  Cape  Spartel.  The  aa> 
cient  name  Ampelusia  refers  to  its  abounding  in  vines, 
a  signification  which  Cote  is  said  to  have  had  in  the 
Punic  or  Phoenician  tongue.  (Compare  tbe  reinarits 
of  UamakcTt  MuctU.  Phatuc.,  p.  247,  Lu^d.  Bat^ 
I8S4, 4to.) 

AapHiARAtDK':.  a  palronymir-  of  .\lcm«on,  ■ 
son  of  Amphiaraus     {Ond,  Ftist.,  a.  43.) 

Amphiaraus,  a  famous  soothsayer  and  warrior,  ac- 
cording to  some  a  son  of  Qicieua,  aocotding  to  others  of 
Apollo.  So,  also,  one  aeoount  makes hiainotherto have 
boen  named  Clytcmnestra ;  another,  Hypennne.stra, 
daughtM  of  the  ^toUan  king  Thestius.   He  appears 
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AMPHICTYONES. 


to  have  been  a  descendant  of  a  djitinguiahed  augur 
family,  bis  grandfather  having  beeii  Antiphatea,  and 

hirf  "^reat-jTraiidrather  Melampus.  From  various  Boat- 
tcrcd  accounts  respecting  him  in  the  ancient  writers, 
the  following  partieulan  may  be  gleaned.  He  was,  in 
his  youth,  at  the  fnmnns  hnnt  of  the  Calydonian  boar; 
be  afterward  returned  to  Arcos,  his  native  city,  and, 
with  the  iud  of  bis  brother,  drove  Adraatua  from  the 
throne.  A  leconciiiatbii.  however,  taking  phwi^  tt» 
monarch  was  restored  to  nit  kingdom,  and  gave  Aoh 
jiliiiiraus  his  sUterEriphyle  in  marriage.  The  offspring 
of  this  union  were  two  suns,  Alcnwun  and  AmphiJo- 
clnis.  When  Adra.stuK,  at  the  request  of  Polynieee, 
resolved  to  marcli  against  Thebes,  Aiuphiaraus  was 
unwilling  to  accompany  him,  for  he  knew  that  the  ci- 
pedition  would  prove  fatal  to  himself,  and  he  endeav- 
oand  dto  to  dissuade  the  other  chieftains  from  gpAng. 
Pbljnfew  thcreuu<ju  presented  Eriphyle  yttA  tat  &• 
moxxa  necklace  of  Hannonia,  to  indr.i c  Ijt  r  to  overcome 
her  husband's  scruples,  and  she  not  only,  in  confM-- 
qaence,  mede  known  hki  phee  of  eoneeafanent,  but 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  the  army.  Amphi- 
araus  thereupon,  previous  to  his  departure,  knowing 
what  was  about  to  befall  him,  charged  his  son  .Vlcniason 
to  kill  his  mother  the  OMment  he  abould  bear  of  his 
ftther*e  dbath.  Tho  Theban  war  pM)f«d  fiital  to  the 
Argivrs-,  and  .\inphiarans,  while  en^Md  in  dangerous 
conilict  with  Pehclymenes,  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth,  JnpHor  having  caused  the  ground  to  open  for 
tlic  purpose  of  receiving  his  favourite  prophet,  and  sa- 
ving him  from  the  dishonour  of  being  overcome  by  his 
antagonist.  Tlie  news  of  his  deatli  was  brought  to 
Aicmsiou,  who  immediately  executed  his  father's  com- 
mand, and  mardered  Eriphyle.  AmpUarano  Kcaved 
divine  honours  after  death,  and  had  a  celebrated  temple 
auid  Oracle  at  Oropos  in  Attica.  His  statue  was  made 
of  white  maiblet  and  near  his  temple  was  a  fountain, 
whooe  water*  were  held  sacred.  Th^  only  who  had 
consuHed  his  oracle,  or  had  been  delivered  from  a  dts- 
ea.sc,  were  prnnilted  to  Itathe  in  it,  after  which  they 
threw  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  stream.  Thotie 
who  oonmlted  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraos,  sacrificed  a 
ram  to  the  pronhet,  antl  npread  the  skin  upon  the jground, 
upon  which  they  slept,  in  expectation  of  receiving  in 
a  dream  the  answer  of  which  tlicy  were  in  quest. 
{ApoUod.,  8,  e,  i.—Hom.,  Od.,  15,  S43.  &c.—JB»eh„ 
Snt.  e.  Tkft.<— .HWfm.,  Fab.,  70, 73,  dte.— PanMH., 
1,  34 ) 

Aufmcttlrzs,  I.  a  biographer,  who,  according  to 
DioffBoee  Lacrtius  {Vit.  Ari»lip.\  was  condemned  to 
die  hy  poison.  (Compare  Athnnrus,  13,  5  ) — U  An 
Athenian  orator,  who,  being  bani.shed  from  his  country, 
retired  to  .Sclcucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there  under  theprotcction  of  Cleopatra,  danghr 
ter  of  Mfthiadatee.  He  starved  hinnelf  to  draft,  be- 
cause i?uspectcd  by  this  princess  of  treoHOn.  JouBtUH 
{d€  Scnpi.  Htst.  Ph%l.,  2,  15)  thinks  that  this  is  the 
same  with  the  preceding. — III.  All  artiat,  BMOtioned 
by  Pliny  (34, 8),  according  to  a  iww  noiliDgpMfOBad 
by  Sillig  {Diet.  Art.,  a.  ».). 

.\MfnirTY0N,  a  mvthic  personage,  son  of  Deucalion, 
who  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  AtUoa  after  driving  out 
Cranaua,  his  father4h>tew,  and  to  ham  been  Umaelf 
expelled  by  Erichthonius  f  1,>  '/od.,  8,  14,  6.)  Tlic 
establishment  of  the  Ainphiclvonic  council  is  ascribed 
to  him  by  some.    (Compare  Ha^ne,  ad  loc.) 

AKraicrf  ONES,  the  deputies  of  the  cities  and  people 
of  Oieeee,  who  represented  their  respective  nations  in 
a  general  as.sembly  called  the  Amphictyonic  Touncil. 
The  most  authentic  list  of  the  conmunuties  thus  rep- 
reeentedis  as  follows  ThesaaKaiw, BoBotisna,  Dorians, 
loni.ms.  PcrrhmbianB,  Magnctes,  Locrian-  <Ktffans 
or  wilnianiaus,  Phthtotes  or  Achs-ans  ol  Fhthia,  Meli- 
ans  or  Malians,  and  Phocians.  The  orator  .Machines, 
who  fhrniahea  diia  liot,  shows,  by  mentioning  the  num- 
batrtwaha,  (hat  oiiB  name  ia  wanting.  The  other  iiati  I 
US 


supply  two  MMMa  to  fitt  19  Ibo  vacant  plaM :  tl 
Dolopeoandtto  DelpUana.   ft  aeeawnot  impiobaU 

that  the  former  were  finally  su})[iUinted  by  the  Dcl)>h 
ane,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  distinct  race  from  tk 
Phocians.  After  the  return  of  the  Heraclidi»,  tb 
nurnbi  r  of  the  Amphic^onie  tribes,  then  pr  rheps  a 
ready  hai lowed  by  time,  continued  ttie  same  ;  but  th 
geographical  compass  of  the  league  was  mcreaoed  b 
ill  &at  part  of  the  Potopotmiaaoa  wUeh  was  occupie 
bythenewDoikatntoa^  Itwon^bewron^to  rc^r 
this  council  as  a  kind  of  national  conl^enttion.  Th 
causes  which  prevented  it  from  acquiring  this  oham 
ter  will  be  evident,  whan  we  consider  the  mode  t 
whit  h  thr  rnimcil  was  constituted,  and  the  nature  o 
its  ordinary  iu actions.  The  constitution  of  the  Am 
phictyonic  Council  rested  on  the  supposition,  onei 
perhaps,  not  very  inconsistent  with  the  UkX,  of «  p«iAc 
equahty  among  the  tribea  represented  by  it.  Bad 
tribe,  however  feeblr,  luni  W-o  \  uti  ^  in  the deliberatioi 
of  the  congress :  none,  however  powcrAil,  had  more 
The  Older  m  wtueh  tho  right  of  sending  repreoontotiTO 
to  thf'  coiMiril  wns  exercised  by  the  various  states  in 
eluded  m  one  Amphictyonic  tribe  was,  perhaps,  regula 
ted  by  private  agreement ;  but,  unless  one  state  usurpn 
the  whole  right  of  it*  tribe,  it  ia  manifest  that  a  pott; 
tribe,  wfaieli  fermffl  but  one  community,  bad  frreatlj 
the  advantage  over  Sparta  or  Argos,  which  could  i  nh 
be  represented  in  their  turn,  the  aiorc  rarely  in  jjn  por 
tion  to  the  roagnitlide  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  v  be 
longed. — With  regard  to  other  details  less  aniHti>  1 
the  general  character  of  the  institution,  it  will  be  kuIIi 
cient  here  to  observe,  that  the  council  was  composM 
of  two  classes  of  rcpreaentatives,  called  Pylagdra  uu 
/Krromnemdffee,  wboae  flmetiona  ai«  not  aeenratelj 
distinguiahrd  It  seems,  however,  that  the  fornse: 
were  iiUrustcd  with  the  power  of  voting,  while  th< 
oftice  of  the  latter  consisted  in  preparing  and  dirvrtin^ 
their  deliberations,  and  carrying  their  decrees  into  of 
feet.  At  Athens,  three  Pylaftora  were  annually  tlcct 
ed,  while  one  Htcrovincmon  was  appointed  by  lot:  wi 
do  not  know  the  practice  in  other  statea.  (tee  pO' 
cuHar  ftattm  of  the  Amphictyonic  OoMieal  wwa*  tba) 
its  meetings  were  held  at  two  different  places.  Thrr* 
were  two  regularly  convened  every  year;  one  in  th« 
spring,  at  Delphi,  the  other  in  the  autumn,  near  the  lit 
tie  town  of  Antbela,  within  the  pass  of 'Thennopyla' 
at  a  temple  of  Ceres.  It  has  been  supposed,  in  at 
temptirii!  l  u  at  -ount  for  this,  that  there  w  ere  ori^fiiKsllj 
two  ditttinct  coniederations ;  one  fonned  of  inlUMl»  th4 
other  of  maritime  tribea ;  and  that  when  tiiea*  won 
united  by  the  growing  influence  of  Delphi,  the  ancient 
places  of  meeting  were  retained,  as  a  iieceirsary  con- 
cession to  the  dignity  of  each  sanctuary.  A  constitn- 
tion  aueh  aa tlie  AmpbMAyonie  Goonoil impears to  hsn 
poaaeaaed^  eonld  not  have  been  eullered  to  last  if  anj 
important  political  interestf:  had  depended  on  the  He 
eisiun  of  this  asaemUy.  The  truth  is,  the  ordinary 
functions  of  the  Amphictyonic  Congress  were  chiefly 
if  not  altogether  rinn^ected  with  religion,  and  it  wai 
oiil^-  by  accident  iliaL  it  was  ever  made  subservient  t< 
pohtieal  ends.  The  original  objects,  or,  at  least,  the  es^ 
sential  character,  of  thia  inatitation,  aeem  to  be  faith 
fully  expresaed  In  Aa  tama  of  the  oath  pivKrved  bj 
.tfK?hinen,  which  bound  the  members  of  the  league  ti 
refrain  from  utterly  destroying  any  Amphic^onic  city, 
and  from  cutting  afftta  euppfy  of  water,  even  in  war 
and  to  defend  the  sanctuary  and  the  trr-i'-iirc«  of  th< 
Delphic  god  from  sacrilege.  In  this  am k  m  nd  half 
symbolical  form  we  perceive  two  main  funcuons  a» 
ugned  to  the  oouneil ;  to  gnard  the  temple,  and  to  re- 
itrain  tho  violenee  of  beimi^  among  Xn^irtyonic 
states.  There  is  no  intimation  of  anv  confed<'r.t(  \ 
against  foreign  enemies,  except  for  tho  protection  oi 
the  temple  ;  nor  of  any  right  of  interposing  between 
mrml  rr>^  of  thr  league,  unless  where  nru  fhrcatnas  tb( 
existence  of  another.    A  jrcview,  then,  01  the  hiatoi^ 
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•ftliicMBiAovrotlnftU  WM  almort  powcrieM  for 
grt^.  tiafL  perlM|M,  as  a  passive  InrtmmMit,  and 
U]^'  „  wv  (HoJy  actrv«  for  parpoaes  that  w«n  either 

aati^:x-.-:^i  or  perniciou.s     lis  uuwt le^timate  sphere 
titaaa  Uy  ia  caaes  wh«n  the  honour  and  aaiitty  of 
saDctaarj  wen  qoaewad,  snd  in  tmee  il 
lugklakiyTv    <n  m  Kencra!  r^'vopcrationfromallthe 
Uaciu.    A  rcuiurkable  instance  is  aflbrdod  by  the 
SMSd  or  Cfissatan  war.    {Vid.  Cna^  and  Phocis.) 
n*  eqppa  uttkm  Atnyhirtyonic  Couacil  is  altogathM 
HiiUlM    Aeriaiw  is  Mid  to  have  feundecl  Im  om 
at  Dfiphi.  Amphictjan  the  other  il  Thoniiopylc,  atra- 
«iitiM  u  tavtmr  o£  the  optniou  above  advano«d,  that  the 
fnat  eMncil  was  a  union  of  two.  Independently, 
husTvcr.  of  iheiif  two,  it  i.s  probablp  that  many  Am- 
|>;i^t5uau:.«      ta  call  them;  unc«  cjUfituU  ia  Greecei 
^1  inet  of  which  has  beea  lost.    {Thirlwall's  Htttory 
«f  Gmet,  vbL  1,  p.  374,  Mf^.y-lha  name  ef  thie 
tHafalMiiiaw,  if  we  give  endit  to  Ambotion,  u  eited 
Paa&taia^  (10,  8),  waa  originally  Anpki£ttotU3  {' Aft- 
ouf'wiii'h  ttod  reiisQed  to  its  bemg  composed  of  the 
Inbcs  that  dwelt  muid  about    An  alteration  took 
pUoe  whea  Att^kietfon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  found- 
ed A  temple  t^Cevee  at  Thorniopylta,  one  of  tho  places 
uf  *»»':-iiihimjj.     From  this  liiu.-.  wc  are  infurini'il,  the 
canfekiatioo  took  the  name  of  Amfhiclyorua  ('A/»- 

An.'iHtiEOMi  1.  a  fe-tn  il  nH^rr-t-il  jirivate  fatnilips 
3i  .ItUeo^  the  tll'th  day  oitcr  ilie  btrtii  uf  every  child, 
b  MtoutoBiary  to  run  round  the  fire  with  a  child  in 
their  anss  -,  tketeby,  as  it  were,  eiaking  it  a  maBiber 
•file  tmSbft  and  ptitting  it  nnder  the  pcoleetion  of  the 
Louachoid  deities,  to  whum  the  hearth  iicrved  as  an 
skat.  Ebocc  the  name  of  the  festival,  from  dfi^por 
^**lsya«iMif      (Poucr,  Gr.  Ant.,A,  H.) 

AaruouiA.  a  tovm  of  Mcsscnia,  near  the  river 
HypftoeiA.  Accurduig  to  Hotuiir  {11.,  2,  it  bo- 
loD^r  j  u)  Nestor.   Smm  Gfifeipi  langved  iito  Tripby- 

AvmLooBxa,  1.  an  of  Amphbiaw  ud  Eriphyle. 

After  the  Tri^jaji  war  he  left  -^i^os,  his  native  country, 
retired  u»  Acaraama.  md  ilierc  built  Argo«  Aiaphi- 
lochiuoL  This  it  the  account  of  Thucydides  (2,  68) ; 
bat  fai  ArgxM  fV*.  —  II.  An  Athenian  philosopher 
*he  wrote  apm  agriculture.    ( Varro.  de  R.  R.,  1.) 

.\jinu.^«xca  and  Axapcs,  two  brothers,  who,  when 
CatAoa  and  the  nctf  hbouring  cities  were  in  llaraes  by 
sdi  ofoptiMi  {hno  S^iiiiitVesatiiii,M!Md  their  paMoto 
upon  th  ir  »hoalJers  Thfi  fire,  as  it  is  said,  spared 
iheiu  wiuie  II  f^Mt#uni<^l  others  by  their  side ;  and 
Pinio.  to  Dirwaid  their  uncommon  piety,  placed  them 
iftor  deeKhia  Ibo  island  of  Leuce.  They  received  di- 
hmam  m  Sicily .  C  Vol.  Max.,  5,  A.—SU.  Ital., 
H.  VJ7  —CU'id,  Jd^U.,  7,  41.) 

Aarutojf.  L  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  Antiupo  and 
Jmpker,  or,  rather,  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon.  An- 
(JOpe,  ih«*.  iiifcc  of  Lycua.  kin  r'  of  Tlicbr-  ,  li?.viii(r  l>c- 
cocDO  the  molhei  uf  Iwinx.  .Vtuphiuit  atiii  Zei)iuei,  cx< 
posed  thojji  on  Mooot  Cithcron,  whore  tht'y  were  found 
and  bKN^ht  hf  ebepbecda.  iiuring  leaned,  on 
reaebag  BwnlaiwM.  tfaa  cniaHiee  inffietra  upon  their 
mochrr  by  Lycos  and  Diroc  (ml.  Antiopt),  the  twin 
brothers  ava^Ked  her  wrongs  by  th«  doath  of  both  tho 
ofieading  peilMe  {md.  Lycus  and  Dirci*).  and  made 
themeeives  ■asters  of  Thebes,  where  they  reigned  con- 
jointir.  Under  Umr  rule  the  kingdom  of  Thebes  ac- 
^  iiretJ  new  spleniiryur.  and  thr  arts  of  peace  flourished. 
Aayhion  nilrrnteA  music  with  the  greateat  euoceu, 
hamng  jBoahadkwaae  io  thie  art  from  Keicary  him- 
If.  who  gave  hini  a  Irre  of  gol  l,  '.v;t!i  which,  it  is  said, 
tue  buiit  the  wall  ot  liiebes,  causing  Uie  stones  to  take 
thw  aaapectiTe  places  io  obedience  to  the  tones  of  his 
trtmment.  Hub  neaoio^  of  this  legend  is  supposed 
te  be.  that  Amphion,  by  hia  mild  and  perstiasive  man- 
L^r».  prevailed  upon  hi*  rude  subjects  to  build  walli* 
asaaad  Xh^wc.    MuUer,  bowerer,  see*  ia  it  aa  allu- 


sion to  the  old  Dorian  and  Ji>)lian  enstom  of  emcting 
the  walls  of  citiea  to  the  sotmd  of  muHira)  instnunenta. 
— Auiphion,  after  this,  married  Niolie,  iiau|rbter  of  Tan- 
talus, and  became  by  her  the  father  of  seven  Nonii  and 
seven  daaghter«.  who  were  all  slain  by  ApoUo  andl^ 
ana.  (iW.  Niube.)  Accoiding  to  one  account,  he 
destroyed  hiuiself  after  thi.s  crufl  h-'-'i,  while  another 
vurttion  of  liie  htory  tn<ikct>  hini  lo  have  faUcn  iii  a  se- 
dition. ( Hum.,  Od.,  II,  262,  .ug./.— 4poiW.,  3,  5.  4, 
atwo, — Muikr,  Geach.  UtUtM.  Sidmnu,  &c.,  vol  i, 
pi  867.)— II.  A  painter,  contemporary  with  Apelk  it,  \>y 
whom  he  w.u  hiL'hU  re.^peoted  as  an  artist,  ami  who 
yiuided  to  him  in  tho  grouping  of  his  pictures.  {Fltn., 
35,  10.) — III.  A  statuary  ofCnossus,  and  pupil  of 
Ftolichus.  (i'aueaii..  10,  1ft.)  Ua  doaniliad  abool 
Olymp.  8S. 

Ampmih^lis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Snyinon.  It  was  founded  by  the  Atheniaoa  in  (ha 
inunadiBte  Ticinitj  of  what  waa  teemed  'Ewi^a  *OSc£, 

or  the  "  Nine  Wayfl."  a  fspot  so  called  from  the  nmn-  • 
bor  uf  roads  which  met  here  from  diil't^rcni  |)^l.rt.^  of 
Thraea  and  Maoedon.  The  occupation  of  the  Nina 
Ways  aaanu  to  have  excited  tho  jealousy  of  the  Thra- 
ciaus,  which  led  to  frequent  rencounters  between  them 
and  tlio  Athenian  colonists,  in  one  of  wiiich  the  latter 
sustained  a  severe  tksieaL  {Tkucyd.,  1, 100.)  AAex 
a  lapse  of  twenty-nine  years,  a  flaah  colony  waa  aent 
DUt  untie r  the  comni" 111!  ■  f  Apnon,  son  of  Nicias,  which 
succ<.:cdLul  in  subduui^  Ihc  iulont.  Aguon  gave  the 
name  of  .^VmphipoUa  to  the  new  cii^f  nan  Sa  being 
sunounded  by  the  waters  of  tho  Stiynon.  (jTAacyd., 
4,  lOS.— -^y^,  p.  27.)  Aiuphipolis  aoon  became  one 
of  the  mo.st  ilouriiihiii^  cities  of  Thrace  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Jiiosidas  into  that  country,  it 
was  already  a  large  and  pdiwlona  plaoa.  Ita  aarrendar 
to  that  1,'eneral  was  a  severe  Mow  to  the  prosprritv  and 
good  fortune  of  llie  Atheniantt  ,  and  w  e  may  ehlli;iate 
the  importance  they  attached  to  it.s  possession,  from 
their  dtsploaaura  against  Thuc^dides*  who  arrived  too 
late  to  prevaot  ita  falling  into  the  handa  of  tha  enemy 
(T/iucyti,  4,  106);  and  also  from  the  exertions  they 
afterw  ard  made,  under  CIeon«  to  repair  the  loss.  The 
attempt  proved  unsucceaiAil,  througii  the  ignorance  and 
rashness  of  tho  Athenian  general,  who  was  slain  in  an 
engagemiRnt.  Brasidas  fell  in  tho  same  battle,  and  the 
.Ampnipolitan.s  paid  the  hifjhi  st  hunors  to  his  memory, 
resolving  thenceforth  to  revere  him  as  the  tnic  founder 
ofthrircity;  and  with  thb  view  they  threw  downiha 
statues  of  Agnon,  and  erected  those  of  Dragtdas  in  their 
t>t4i!ad.  Athena  never  regained  possei^siun  of  thiii  im- 
portaoicilji  fbrthoii|||iitwaa  agmd,  by  thett  rmsof 
tho  peaca  aoan  aftar  aondudad  mtb  Spada,  that  tboa 
colony  should  be  toiloiad,  that  atipolaHon  waa  navar 
fulfilled,  tho  Amphipolitans  themHch  cB  refusing  to  ac- 
cede  to  it,  mid  the  Spartans  expressing  their  inafaiiity 
to  compal  tham.  The  Athenians,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  war,  sent  an  cxpediliun  under  Euetion  to  at- 
tempt tho  rccunquest  of  ihc  place,  but  without  success. 
{Thuryd.,  7,  U.)  Mitford.  ni  his  history  of  Greece, 
affinna,  that  Amph^polia  waa  restored  to  tho  Athenians ; 
bitf  thoia  ia  no  poof  of  this  flirt.   Amphipoiis,  at  a 

later  period,  fell  mlo  the  hanJ«  of  Pliilip  of  Marnlon, 
aRer  a  niegt;  of  suitie  duration.  It  became  front  tliat 
time  a  Macedonian  tovrot  and,  oa  the  autgugatiun  of 
this  country  i<y  the  Romans,  it  was  constituted  the 
cliief  town  of  llic  lirst  region  of  the  conquered  territory. 
{Dtzipp.  ap.  Sifneeil.,  Chrun.,  p.  '2GH.—Ln\.  15,  'Z^.) 
During  tha  continuanoc  of  the  Bysantiiw  empire,  it 
•eama  to  have  exdiangad  ita  naaa  fof  tliat  of  Chrysop- 
olls,  if  we  may  believe  an  awBiymous  geographer,  in 
Hudsuu'ii  Gcugr.  Mvu,  vol.  4,  p.  42.  The  spot  on 
which  the  ruins  of  Amphipoiis  are  still  to  bo  traoed» 
bears  the  name  of  JsatMva.  Tha  pomtion  of  Amphip- 
oiis. observes  Col.  Leake  (Wa/po{«*«  ColUction,  p. 
.'ilO),  is  one  of  the  most  importaiil  i)i  ^ I  recce.  It 
•tanda  in  apasa  which  kaveisea  tha  mountaiiui  boxdei^ 
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ing  the  Stiymonic  Gulf;  and  it  commands  the  only 
ea«j  comniiuucsation  from  th«  coast  of  that  gulf  into 
the  great  Maieedonian  ptaitu,  which  extend  for  sixty 
miles  from  bryoml  Mcirnikn  to  Philippt  {Cnutur** 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  2^3,  «c^^.) 

Amphis,  a  Greek  comie  pott  of  Athens,  contempo- 
nxj  with  Hate.  Hi»  woiw  &n  lott,  Uioui^  mim  of 
tiie  tltlM  or  hte  pifloM  hvn  mdwd  tui.  (Gonmili 
Schweif^h.  ai  Aiken.,  vol.  9,  Index  Auct  ,  .<t.  r  ) 

Ampiiisba,  I.  a  daughter  of  Macareus,  fabled  to 
have  given  her  name  to  the  city  of  Amphissa.^ — II. 
The  t  lii(  I*  ritv  of  tho  Lorri  O/.oIb.  We  fund,  from 
Strabu,  that  It  ktood  al  ibc  head  of  tho  Crisseau  Gulf, 
and  .-Escliines  (in  Ctes.,  p.  71)  informs  us  that  its  dis- 
taneo  (ran  De^tbi  was  tuOy  lUdia :  Paoaaoiu  reck- 
ons one  hundred  and  twenty.  Anphisoa  wat  said  to 
have  tlerived  jts  name  from  iho  circumKtancc  of  its 
being  surrounded  on  every  siilr  by  mountains.  {Ana- 
tot,  ap.  Harpocrat.,  Lex. — Stci'h  Ih/z  , r  ' kfi6iaea.) 
a  Ampnissa  wa.s  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons, 
for  having  darcJ  to  restore  the  walls  of  Crissa,  and  to 

•  cultivate  the  ground,  which  was  held  to  be  sacred  ;  and 
lastly,  on  account  of  th«  manner  in  which  they  molest- 
•d  travellan  who  had  oeoasion  to  pass  thnnigh  their 
territory.  (Slraho,  419.  —  ^schin.  tn  Cf  s  ]■>.  71, 
«£^^.)  At  a  later  period,  however,  it  i^pcars  to  have 
somewhat  recovered  from  thi.s  niin<>d  stale  when  under 
the  dominion  of  the  ..iiltolianB  In  the  war  carnVd  on 
by  the  Romans  against  this  people,  they  besieged  Am- 
phi.s.-^a,  \\]\cn  the  mli.ihitants  abandoned  the  town  and 
ictiied  iuto  the  citadel,  which  was  deemed  imnregna- 
fab.  <Zif9.,  87,  6.)  It  is  fenerally  agreed,  that  the 
modern  tnwnof  Sa/o«a  reprcsrnts  the  ancient  Amphis- 
sa.  Sir  William  Gcll  {lumrary,  p.  196)  observes, 
that  the  real  distance  between  Delphi  and  Amphissa  is 

*  aavan miles.    {Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  Ill  ) 

AurarrREATRcx,  an  edifice  of  an  elliptical  form, 
used  for  oxhiliitini;  comhats  of  [rl.idiator«,  wild  bt^asts, 
and  other  iqiectaclcs.  The  word  is  derived  from  um^ 
and  ^lorpov,  fiom  the  spectatoia  hetng  so  ranged  as 
to  see  equally  well  from  ever}-  side  The  first  dura- 
ble amphitheatre  of  stone  was  built  by  SUitilius  Taurus, 
at  the  deaira  «f  AMnwHls.  The  largest  one  was  begun 
fcgr  Vespasian,  ana  compJeted  W  Titus,  now  called 
Coliswtnn,  firnn  the  Colossus,  or  largn  ntatuo  of  Nero, 
whirli  \'es|(ariian  lran.'^[>ortod  to  tl j  ..n  iroin  front  cf 
it.  it  18  »atd  to  have  contained  ti7,l>6o  spectators,  to 
have  been  5  years  in  building,  and  to  have  cost  a  sum 
equal  to  10  nullions  of  crowns.  12.000  Jews  wnrr 
employed  upon  it,  who  wore  mad©  slaves  at  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  Its  magnificent  ruins  stUI  remain. 
— There  are  amphitheatres  still  standing  in  various  de- 
crees of  perfection,  at  several  other  places  besides 
Komt — -at  Pola  in  htria,  at  Nismfs.  at  ArU.t.  Ihuir- 
dceuXy  and  particularly  at  Verona. — The  place  where 
the  gladiators  fought  was  called  the  arena,  because  it 
was  covered  with  sand  or  .«iawdust  to  prevent  the  glod- 
iators  from  sliding,  mid  to  absorb  the  blood. 

AmphitkTtk.  a  daughter  of  Xereus  and  Doris,  and 
the  spouse  of  Neptune.  She  for  a  long  time  shunned 
the  addresses  of  this  deitT;  hot  her  place  of  conceal- 
mont  was  tVi.^icovered  to  Neptune  by  a  dolphin,  and 
the  god,  out  of  gratitude,  placed  this  fish  among  the 
stars  Amphitntc  had,  by  Neptune,  THton,  One  of 
the  sea-deitiea.  (Osni,  Mttaiiurplu,  1,  14.— ^mM, 
Theofi.) 

Ami  iiitkyon.  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  Alcmns  and 
Hipponome.  His  sister  Anaxo  had  married  Electryon, 
Imwof  Mycene,  whose  sons  were  killed  in  a  battle  by 

thoTelehoans     (17//  Alrmena  ) 

Amphitryonudes,  a  surname  of  Hercules,  as  the 
mplMoad  son  of  AmfAitiyon.  (Fti^-.,  JBn.,  9, 109 ) 

AHPHR?8trs,  a  rirpr  of  Thessatv.  flowing  into  the 
Sinus  Pagascus,  above  Phthiotic  Thebes.  Near  this 
stream,  Apollo,  when  banished  from  Iwaven,  fed  the 
floefcs  of  King  Admotas.   Hence,  among  the  Lathi 


poets,  the  epiihri  .imphrygtut  becomes  eqnif al>Ht % 
ApoUtneus.    {Lucan,  6,  a67. —  Virg.,  Mn.,  6,  ) 

Ahpsaoas,  a  river  of  Africa,  fonning  the  boundary 
^^t^vfen  Mauritania  Ceaariensis  and  Xumidia.  mrJ 
lailmg  into  Uie  sea  to  the  east  of  Igilgilis,  or  Jij^d.  (Ja 
a  branch  of  it  stood  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Numidia. 
The  modem  naote  is  WaA-^Kvkr^  i.  e.,  the  Gngl 
f&Wt.    (Phtt.—Mela,  1,  6.— Pfm.,  6,  «.)  ~ 

Amsa\(  T(  !<.  or  .\m"4.\nlti  Vallis  KT  Lacdb,  a  eol- 
cbnitcd  valley  ajid  lake  of  Italy,  in  8amniuni«  to  the 
southwest  of  Trivicum.  \  ir<ril  {.En..  7,  MS)  W 
left  us  a  fine  denrriiition  of  the  place.  The  waters  of 
the  lake  were  remarkable  for  their  sulphureous  proper, 
ties  andexhalationx  Some  antiquaries  have  confound- 
ed this  snot  with  the  lake  of  Cutilic,  near  Kcale  ;  bm 
Servias,  in  his  eomnentaiy  enthe  passage  of  Virgil  jiMl 
referred  to.  distinctly  tell.s  uh  th^  i  it  s  situate  in  tli: 
country  of  the  Hirpmi,  which  is  ait>o  contirmcd  bv  (  jce- 
ro  {de  Dtv.,  1)  and  Pliny  (H:  JT.,  S,  98).  I  he  latter 
writer  mentions  a  temple  conRprratrd  to  the  goddess 
Mephitis,  on  tho  banks  of  thi.i  sulphureous  lake,  of 
which  a  pood  description  is  given  by  Romanelli.  taken 
from  a  work  of  Leonardo  di  Cspoa.  {Monmtuih,  voL 
2,  p.  351.)  Thekdceianowedbd  Jlfii/lfi,«BdisdMt 
to  the  little  town  of  Ffiemle.  {Crtmer**  Anciml 

Jlaly,  vol  2,  p.  261.) 

A  mi  i.n  8,  son  of  I'rocas,  king  of  Alba,  and  yoongar 
brother  of  Numitor.  The  crown  belonged  of  right  to 
the  latter,  but  Amulius  dispossessed  him  of  it,  put  to 
death  hi.s  son  I,au«us.  and  fearing  lent  he  might  be 
dethroned  by  a  nephew,  compelled  Rhea  Sylvia,  the 
dau  ghter  of  Nmnitor,  to  beoonie  a  vestal,  wimh  priest- 
hood  bound  her  to  perpetual  virginity  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  ail  these  precautions,  Khea  became  the 
mother  of  JRemutna  and  Remus  by  the  god  Mars 
Amulius  thereupon  ordered  her  to  m  bari«i  alive  for 
having  violated  her  vow  as  a  priestess  of  Vesta,  and 
the  two  children  to  thrown  into  ihe  Tiber  They 
were  providentially  saved,  however,  by  some  shep* 
herds,  or,  as  others  say.  by  a  abe-wolr :  and  when  they 
attained  to  manhood,  they  put  to  death  the  «Ktir{>er 
Amulius,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grandtather 
Numitor.  (OriW.  FuL^  9,  €7. — JUv^  1,  8^  *eyj. — 
/'/«/  ,  Vit.  Rom.,  Ac  ) 

Amyci  PoKTirs,  a  harbour  on  the  Thradan  Bos- 
porus, north  of  \icopolis,  and  south  of  the  temple  i  f 
Jupiter  Urius.  Here  Amycus,  an  ancient  king  of  the 
Bebrycra,  was  slain  in  combrt  witfi  Pnllnx^  His  tomb 
was  covered,  accordinjf  to  some,  with  a  laurel,  rirnl 
hence  they  maintain  that  the  harbour  uas  also  caliiti 
Daphnes  Wltns.  Arrian,  however,  speaks  of  a  ha^ 
bour  of  the  tnsme  Dafktu  near  this,  which  no  doubt 
has  given  rise  to  the  mistake.  (Arrian.  Pcnpl.  Eux-t 
p  a.-i  — P/m.,  f).  13  ) 

Amvcljb,  I.  a  city  of  Italy,  in  I.«tium,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fandi  and  the  Cccnbus  Ager.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  being  colonized  from 
the  Iowa  of  Amyclie  in  Laeonia.  Concerning  tht;  de- 
struction of  Aiiiyclir,  in  Italj,  strange  tales  were  re- 
lated. According  to  some  accounts,  it  was  in  feinted 
and  finally  rendered  desolate  by  serpents.  (P/tn  ,  9. 
5.  who  also  quoti  s  V,;rro  to  the  same  eflect — hi- 
non  ap.  Sot.,  dc  Mtr.  Font.,  &c.)  Another  tradition 
represented  ib»  fall  of  Amyel*  aa  having  been  the  re. 
suit  of  the  silence  en  joined  by  law  on  its  inhabitants, 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  io  the  false  rumours  of  hostile  at- 
tacks which  had  been  iO  frequently  circtdate<l  The 
enemy  at  last,  however,  icalltj  appealed ;  and,  finding 
the  town  in  a  defenceless  state,  it  was  destroyea 
This  .account  is  in  ^rener.nl  acceptation  w'nh  the  j  r.  ts. 
(  Virg..  £n.,  10,  568.— 5f/.  Hal.,  8,  528.— Cramer  m 
Ane.  Italy,  Tol  S,  p.  1«8.)— H.  One  of  the  nwst  an- 
cient cities  of  T..aconia.  a  short  distance  to  the  Bouth- 
west  of  Sparta.  It  via.*!  founded  loufj  liefore  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidte,  who  conquered 
and  rednoed  it  to  the  condition  of  a  small  town.  It 
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,  conspicQOUA,  eren  in  Paufaniu'a  time, 
of  its  temples  and  other  edifices,  muij 
ofwikk  were  richly  adorned  with  aculpturea  and  other 
watts  Ji  i.n.     Its  most  celebrated  islructure  waa  tho 
tenpie  m  the  Amjdean  ApoUo.    (Pidjfi.,  4,  9,  3.) 
Smjdm  u  iBWitiniMrl  hf  HdOMr  (A.  %  564)  and 
.'^J^    P^M  .  1,  121!.  — 7,  IS).  PolybiuH 
Aa^t*  tiui  .\myclai  was  only  Iwrnty  staulia  from  iy^m- 
ta(iVf&.,  5.  16)  i  but  Dud'well  obaerves,  that  Sdato- 
Cbna^  vydt  omqNW  ita  UMimB*  Mia,  w  nearly 
Mb  thai  abtUKw.     {Claukal  Tmt,  vol  2,  p. 

413  — Crerur's  Ancient  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  213.) 
Ihk^itm  describes  the  eauntnr  around  Aiiqr*i*  a* 
■Mt  Imilifiitl/  wooded  and  of  neat  ferttii^ ;  which 
account  it  corrohoraled  liy  Douwcll,  who  says,  "  it 
Laxariatn  in  furtUity,  aad  abouiuU  ta  luulbcrrics,  ul- 
inK,  and  all  the  fruit-treea  which  grow  in  Greece." 

Aaf  «i.a«,  L  aea  of  Lacadcmon  and  Spwta,  built 
Ifa  dtj  aT  Aaqrete.  (fVasct.,  3, 1 .)— 11.  The  ium 
which  Locm  t^ivca  to  the  master  of  the  small  twelvc- 
osfed  vewei  in  which  CsMar  had  embarked  in  disguise, 
fat  the  purpow  of  aailing  to  Brundisiuni,  and  bringing 
fiaai  that  plaea  orer  into  Greece  the  remainder  of  his 
tmts.  A  violent  wind  producing  a  rough  sea,  the 
pu.jt  ie»y<iire.l  of  uiakinij  good  his  {WHsagc,  and  or- 
dered the  mariiiMirs  to  torn  back.  Ca>sar,  potcotriitf 
Ikia,  rose  «p.  and  ahowfaig  himaetf  loths  piloi  aemf 
t )  n  jlarch,  but,  according  to  Lucan,  to  Amvclas 
i^i^ster  at  the  voasel,  cxclaitoed,  "  Go  forwanl,  my 
£h«nd,  and  €ear  notlung ;  thou  carricKi  Cssar  and 
-     -  -  a  thy  vaaaeL"   The  afiset  of  thia 

iBstairtanecms ;  the  matiitew  (btgot  the 
sDra  2nd  nude  ui?w  rlTort-s  ;  liut  iht-y  ucrc  at  length 
penaiUed  to  torn  about  by  Cesar  hitusekf.  {Piui. ,  Vtt. 
Cita.)  The  noble  simplicity  of  Cesar's  reply,  as  given 
ab-jvc  rt>  r,utirch,  lio;*  been  amplified  by  Lucan  into 

Amy  7  s  son  of  Neptttoe  by  Melia,  ww  king  of  the 
Bebijcaa.  Ha  ma  fumm  mt  his  skill  in  boxing  with 
Ifct  aaatoa  m  p—ttrte,  and  challenged  all  strangers  to 

2  trial  of  frtreu^h  After  Jcntroyitig  many  persona  in 
Ihu  way,  he  aaa  huDmlf  eldin  m  a  content  with  Pol- 
lu»iriiMn  he  had  de£ed  to  the  combat,  whoa  the  Ar- 
gamols.  in  their  expedition,  had  stopped  for  a  sen  son 

m  hi«  coasts.    (Apoli.  Rhod.,  2,  1,  »eqq, — Viri^'.,  Ailn., 

AaTNowB,  i.  one  of  the  Daoaidea»  and  mothar  of 
KaapSiu  by  Neptuaa.   The  sod  prodiead  a  fatmtain, 

hj  itriiHi;  'be  tfrwiJiM^  with  nia  trident,  on  the  spot 
wb£Te  he  had  tkst  seen  her.      Kid.  ^ynymooe  11. 
CProptrt.,  2.  26,  46.— i/y^*.,  Foi.,  169.)— II.  A  fo«n- 
taiB  of  rtrfaiia,caHod  auer  Aiuymone  the  tlaugbter  of 
Ihsaas.    ft  waa  tho  most  iamoua  amcmg  the  stteauu 
whidi  contributed  to  fonn  the  LoiMiliLMik  (Am., 
iW,  U6.— PoHJM..  2,  37.) 
Avniraa,  L  waa  Uniff  of  ~  ' 
father  Air  Aas.  B  C  SI7     His  son  Alexander  mur- 
d«x«d  Lhe  niuimandots  of  Meffabyzos  for  their  improp- 
er bebaTioar  to  lh»  ladbo  Of  hw  iathei'e  CodH.  Bu- 


_  sent  with  an  army  to  re- 

>  3eath  oiftiic  itmbawsadow ;  but  ho  was  gain- 

eil  uv.jt  by  rich  prese  nts,  and  by  receiving  in  marriage 
the  taiBiiii  «i  a  <<y«»g^^f  of  AmyDtast  to  whom  he  had 
been  previouiy  ottaehoi.   (Iferad:,  5,  1». — ^Mtoi, 
7,  3)  — n  Succc^or  to  Archr-lnns.  D  C  399  He 
reigned  on'v  one  year,  aiid  perfornjed  nothing  remark- 
able— HI  Ibi*  thini  of  the  name,  ascended  Me  thiaoe 
Mocodoftia  B.C.  397.  after  having  dwpoaaeaaed 
I^MBoiao  of  Ao        dignity.    He  was  expelled  by 
tbe  inyriaiw.  but  h-storeJ  by  the  ThcMaUans  and  Spar- 
tans.   He  made  war  against  the  Ulyiians  and  Olyn- 
Unans,  mlii  tho  MMiauLi  of  the  Laeedomonians,  and 
Trred  ta  .t  gmat  ap>.    His  wife  Eurydice  conspired 
igiixwt  his  Jifiu' ,  but  bar  soareu  were  seasonably  di»- 
aavcied       one  of  his  danghten  hy  a  former  wife. 
Hi  had  AlCTaariar,  ftriimaa,  anl  Philip  Oatbn  of 


Alexander  the  Great)  by  his  first  wife ;  and  by  the  othei 
he  bad  Archelaus,  Aritfcus,  and  Menelaua.  He  rei^rn. 
ed  24  years.  {Juatiit,  7,  4  et  9.) — IV'.  Grandson  of 
Amyntas  III.  He  was  yet  an  infant,  when  Per- 
diccas  his  taibcr  and  his  uncle  Akxauder  weta  akin 
by  the  orders  of  Eorydiee  iMx  MtW.  Ho  waa,  of 
course,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  ;  but  Philip,  having 
iu  his  favour  the  wivhes  of  the  nation,  a«ccudad  the 
throne  in  preference  to  hiau  He  afterward  served  in 
the  armies  of  Imth  Philip  and  Alexander.  Having 
conspired  against  the  latter,  he  was  put  to  death. 
(Justin,  1,  4,  seqq. — Id„  12,  7.) — \  .  One  of  the  dep. 
uties  sent  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  the  ThebatuH  B.U. 
339,  to  induce  them  to  remain  faithful  to  hit  inter— ts. 
— VI  A  -Tiiori!  of  .Mexander's,  BC  M-nt  back 

to  Macedonia  10  make  new  leviua.  {i^uini.  Curt.,  4, 
6. — Id.,  5,  I.)— VII  Another  officer  of  Alexander's, 
who  want  over  to  Danua,and  waa  akin  in  attenntiBg 
lo  wmm  npon  Egypt.'  {Qmmt.  Curt.,  3,  9.)— VllL 
Son  of  .\rrhabeus,  commanded  a  squadron  of  cav:ilry 
in  Alexander's  army.  He  was  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Philotas,  but  acquitted.  {Quml.  Curt.,  4, 
16,  dec.)  —  IX.  A  king  of  Galolia,  who  succrcsded 
Deiotarus.  He  was  the  Uu>t  ruler  of  thix  country, 
which  was  added  to  the  Roman  empire,  aller  his 
death,  by  Augustus. — ^X.  A  geogiaphical  viiter,  a»> 
ihar  of  m  wSk  enti^  XraSfiU  or  the  Enoaap' 
ments  of  Alexanifer  in  his  conquetit  of  .\Hia.  (Athtm^f 
10,  422,  b.,  dec.)    It  has  not  cume  down  to  u». 

Amyntob,  king  of  Ormenium,  a  city  of  tho  Doll^ 
plans.  Ho  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  son  PhcEuix  on  a 
raise  charge  of  Imving  corrupted  one  of  the  royal  eon> 
cubijies.     He*  was  nlain  liy  Hercules  on  attenipttni;  to 

oppose  the  passage  of  that  hero  through  his  territories. 
(Apotia.,  %  7.^  li,  8,  lS.->Conipara  Ammt,  JI.« 

9.  11*  ^ 

Amyricus  Cajii'L's,  a  plain  ot  Thesfwily,  in  tho  dis- 
trict of  Magnesia,  near  the  town  and  river  of  Amjmw. 
It  waa  fuDod  for  its  winea.   (Ffd^.,  5,  99.) 

AwnTjBtrs,  an  Esyptian  laadar  daring  the  teveln* 
tion under  Inarus.  He  Mucccedod  the  latter.  (Herod., 
2,  140,  and  3,  Ib.—Tkucyd.,  I,  HO.—lhod.  Htc,  11, 
74.)  Cteaias,  however,  makes  him  to  have  been  a 
king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  whereas  the 
other  account  places  liiiu  in  the  reign  of  Artoxcrxea 
Longimanns.  As  regard*  lUi  diocnpaoosi  tmiault 
Bdkr^  id  Ctts^  p.  ISlI 

Avfava,  I.  a  rmc  of  Tluassaly,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  district  of  Magnesia,  and  near  tlie  tnwn  if  .Me» 
libow.  {ApiM.  Khtd.t  1,  595.)— II.  A  cUy  of  Thes- 
saly,  near  the  river  «f  lSb»  BMM  liwo  (AdM.  t* 
AptiU.  Rkod^  U  «.) 

AxTdTts,  a  fiver  of  India  ftHbg  into  the  0«iigai» 
M:iniii  rt  laakoB  it  to  be  the  same  wit!i  tbc  Patterm, 
near  the  rr^'^^T"  city  of  Hurduntr.  (Ueogr.,  vol.  5,  p. 
98.) 

AnTWlAOS,  a  son  of  Cretheus,  king  of  Inlcos,  by 
Tyro.  He  married  Idoineoe,  by  whom  he  had  Bias 
and  Mekmpns.  Aftar  hk  father's  deatJli,  he  estab- 
liahadAnmaalf  in  Maaasnia.  He  k  said  to  have  given 
a  more  regular  form  to  the  Olympic  games.  {Apol- 
iod.,  I.  n  —Iln;,,' ,  ,■;,/  !<->r  Mrhmpua  is  called  Am^ 
tkaomm,  ixum  lus  lather  Aiuythaon.  ( Vug.,  G.,  % 
ftSO.) 

Amytib,  I.  a  daughter  of  Astyages,  whom  fyms 
marucd.  ( Ctesia^,  u.  91. — Couault  Bohr,  ad  /oc.)— 
IL  A  dan^ltcr  of  Xerxes,  who  married  Ntegabynu^ 
and  «ii^T***^  heraalf  by  hot  licentious  conduct 

AitlcBB  or  Aif acTxa,  a  name  given  to  Ouitaf  and 
Pollux.  Their  festivals  were  called  Anaceia  ('Avo- 
Keia).  Tho  Athenians  ajiplied  the  term  Anaces 
CAvMCf)  in  a  generil  Heme  to  all  those  deities  who 
were  believed  to  watch  over  the  interesk,  as  well  pub- 
lic OS  private,  of  thu  city  of  Athcus :  in  a  special  sense, 
however,  tho  appeUation  was  giv.en  to  the  Dioscuri,  on 
•floooiil  of  tiw  jBiwIiaf  advaukf^  which  tba  capital 
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«f  Auica  had  derived  from  them.  (ComptUB  Ttei:., 
ad  II ,  p.  09  )  Spanhcim  (ad  Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Joe., 
79)  and  Schelliiig  [Samoihr.  Goilluii  ,  p.  95)  derive 
Ul0  form  'Avaiuc  from  the  Hebrew  Enaktm.  {Dcip- 
tenm.t  I,  88.)  The  Oieefc  ifiunmarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  sought  for  an  etymology  in  their  ow  n  Inn- 
guage,  and  make  the  term  in  question  come  frou)  ui  u, 
»  above,"  as  expressive  of  the  idea  of  superiority  and 
dominion.  They  attach  to  this  name  the  triple  aenw 
of  ^€0^,  0aaiXnc,  and  otKoSemritrK.  Hence  dee  the 
adverb  uvaK,:,^  (HercHlot..  I,  21.  —  Thuryd  ,  8,  102), 
which  the  scholia«t8  explain  by  npovoririKuQ  nai  fih 
XoKTutuf.  (CkMiipan  Bm$Uct£t  «i  Oi.*  I»  897>  — 
Crcuzer'$  SfmioSk,  par  Gmgnimt,  ^ni,  ft,  p.  9S»,  i* 
notu.) 

Anacharsis,  a  Scythian  philosopher,  who  flourish- 
ed nearly  six  centuries  before  the  Chriilian  era.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Scythian  prince,  who  had  married  a 
native  of  Creecr.  Early  inslnictcd  by  liis  iiiotlier  in 
the  Greek  language,  ho  became  dettiruus  of  acquiring 
a  poitieii  of  Greek  wisdom,  and  obtained  from  the 
king  of  Scythi"  nn  ombasgy  to  Athens,  where  lie  ar- 
rived in  the  year  5y*-4  H C,  and  was*  introduced  to  55i>- 
lon  by  his  countryman  Tuxaris.  On  sending  in  word 
thiu  a  Scythian  wae  at  the  door,  and  requeeted  hie 
friendship,  Soleo  replied  that  fnenda  wen  beat  made 
at  homo.  "Then  let  Solon,  who  is  at  home,  nirikc 
me  his  friend,"  waa  the  smart  retort  of  Anacharftis  ; 
and,  struck  by  its  leadmess,  Solon  not  only  admitted 
him,  but,  finding  him  worthy  of  his  confidence,  favour- 
ed hiin  with  his  advice  and  friendship.  He  accord- 
ingly resided  some  years  at  Atlien«,  and  was  the  firnt 
atnager  whom  the  Athenians  admitted  to  the  honours 
ofeilneiwhtp.  He  then  travelled  into  other  countries, 
and  finally  returned  to  Scythia,  with  a  view  to  com- 
municate to  his  countrymen  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  to  introduce  among  them  tiic  lawe  andie- 
Ugion  of  Greece.  The  attempt  was,  however,  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  the  Scythians  were  not  only  indisposed  to 
receive  them, but  it  is  said  that  An.ichar.-iis  was  killed 
by  an  arrow,  from  the  kin^,  his  brother's,  own  hand, 
who  detected  him  Mrfbnmng  certain  ritea  in  a  wood, 
before  iin  imatrp  ofCybelc.  Great  respect,  however, 
was  paid  to  him  after  death,  which  is  not  unu.sual 
Anadiarsis  was  fimious  for  a  manly  and  ncrvouK  kind 
of  fawfOafBiWliieh  was  called,  from  hia  couatij,  Scy- 
thian eloquence.  The  apophthegms  attributed  to  him 
Arc  shrewd,  and  better  worth  quoting  than  many  of  the 
Micicnt  saws,  which  arc  often  indebted  for  then-  ci-Ieb- 
rity  mttdl  nunc  to  their  antiquity  than  to  their  wisdom. 
Has  repartee  to  an  Athenian,  who  reproached  him  with 
tlie  biurbarism  of  hit>  couuliy,  is  well  known :  "  My 
eoutiy  is  a  disgrace  to  me,  but  you  are  a  disgrai^  to 
ytnu  eouiitry."  Strabo  telle  us,  mm  an  old  hifrtorian, 
that  Anaehma  invented  the  bellowe,  tiie  andhor,  and 
the  potter's  wheel :  but  this  err  i  .n'  is  very  doubtful, 
as  Pliny,  Seneca  {Eptst.,  UO),  Diogenes  Laeitius,  and 
Suidas,  who  Ukewtse  speak  of  the  inventiona  aaeribed 
to  that  philosopher,  mention  only  the  last  two  :  •wliilc 
Strabo,  moreover,  remarks  that  the  potter's  wheel  is 
noticed  in  Homer.  (Bechnan't  Hutory  of  Inventumt, 
vol.  I,  p.  104  —  Compan  BiUer't  VorkalU,  p.  237 
nnd  S62. )  The  episUet  %AiA.  btn  the  name  of  Ana- 
charsis, and  which  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
at  Paris,  1562,  are  unequivocally  spurious.  They  are 
Bopposed  to  have  been  produced  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  school  of  the  sophists  f/  jr'  n'v  Biocr.  Diet  , 
vol.  1,  p.  72.  —  Enfield's  Ihnurt/  vj  I'htiottopky,  vol. 
1,  p.  116,  teqq.) 

AiMioioii  ('AvoKciov),  a  temple  at  Athena,  «wnd 
to  Oaetor  and  Pbllnx,  and  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acrop  li  -  It  v.;i>  a  building  of  great  antiquity,  and 
<oootaiued  paintings  of  Polygnotus  and  Micon.  (Pm- 
«n.,  1,  H^HarpcGT.t  e.  «.  'AvanHw.) 

AjfACREOX.  a  celebrated  Hrrrk  poet,  of  T%hnt;r  life 
Jjttle  is  actually  known,    h  m,  iiowever,  generally  ad- 
ISO 


miued  that  he  waa  liom  at  Teoe,  a  of  looia,  in 
the  earlv  i>art  of  the  sixth  centoiy  before  Ae  Christian 

I  era,  and  that  hr  i!  -.Li  -shcd  in  the  sixtieth  01ynipi;.t] 
From  Abdeia,  to  which  citv  bis  parents  had  fled  bam 

I  the  dominion  of  Craaua,  the  young  Anaereon  betook 
himself  to  the  omir?  of  PolycratcB,  tyrant  of  Sann  .- 

I  Here  ho  wajs  recencd  with  great  diaiiiclion,  but  sub- 
sequently retired  to  Athens,  where  he  nnnained  in 
great  favour  with  Uipparehua,  who  then  noeaeind  Iha 
power  which  Fiaiatralua  had  uaarped.   The  death  of 

j  hi#»  p  .ir  II  caused  him  to  return  to  his  native  city, 

I  whence  he  retired  to  Abdera  on  the  breaking  out  of 

;  the  disturbancea  under  Histisus.  He  attamed  the 
age  of  ('i;:!^t',  -five  years  The  time  and  manner  of 
his  ilcatii  are  uncertain,  and  varioui>iy  lepurteil ;  tlu 
most  popular  opinion  is,  that  ho  died  from  sufibcaiion 
in  eonaequence  of  swallowing  a  giapc-atom  while  ii 
the  act  of  drinking.  The  baoraanaUan  turn  of  hti 
poetry  is,  however,  and  not  without  ^omr  aj  [  (ainno 
of  reason,  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  sole  luuiiJaiioi 
for  this  tradition  In  the  poetry  gc-ncinlly  attribute 
to  him,  a  great  dilTerence,  as  to  quality,  i.s  eai^ily  dit 
ccniiblc,  a  cLrciuui>lajtco  which  has  contributed  not 
little  to  strengthen  the  supposition  that  the  whole  i 
not  genuine.  Indeed,  sooie  entice  have  not  heaitale 
to  amnn,  that  very  few  of  the  cempoajtiona  which  g 
under  his  name  are  to  Ijc  ascribed  to  Anacrron.  Tn 
fragments  collected  by  UrsinuB,  with  a  few  othen 
tseem,  according  to  them,  to  he  liis  most  genuine  pK 

i  ductions.  To  decide  from  the  internal  evidence  cot 
taincd  in  hLs  writinge.aswell  as  from  the  ircneral^cnoi 
of  the  meager  accounts  handed  down  to  as,  he  w( 

j  bimeelf  an  amuaing  voluptuary  and  an  elegant  profl 
gate.   Few  Otedan  poeta  have  efaldncd  greater  poj 

I  ularity  in  modern  times,  for  which  in  England  he 
indebted  to  some  excellent  translations,  in  port  b 
Cowley,  and  altogether  by  Favritae,  not  to  mention  tl 
point  and  eleonce  of  the  more  paraphrastic  version  c 
Moore. — Of  the  editions  in  the  original  Greek.  i\ 
motjt  celebrated  is  the  quarto,  printed  at  Konu  i 
1781,  bv  Spaletti :  the  most  learned  and  useful  is  ihi 
of  Fbimer,  Ltpt.,  1754  (reprinted  in  177tt  and  \H 
w  ith  additions),  in  Bxo.  Other  editions  worthy  of  u 
tice  are,  that  of  Brunck,  ArgcTU.,  1778,  IGmo  (r 

Jrinted  in  1786,  in  32mo  and  16mo) ;  that  of  Ga 
'ana,  1799,  4to,  with  a  Frendl  vetaion,  dissertation 
music,  dec. :  that  of  Moebtas,  HaUe,  1810,  6vo,  ai 
that  of  Mehlhorn,  Glo^ar.,  182,'5,  8vo. 

Anactorivm,  the  first  town  on  the  northern  cos 
of  Acamania,  situate  on  a  low  acaii  of  hod  opposi 
Nicopolis,  of  which  it  was  the  emporium.  (St rot 
450.)  The  site  is  now  called  Puitia,  which  niaiiy  a 
ti(|uariee,  however,  hatfu  identified  with  Actium  :  b 
this  is  evidently  an  error.  Thucydidea  rrporu  i 
55),  tltot  Anactoriom  had  been  colonized  jointly 
the  Corcyreant  and  CorinthiauH.  Tliesc  were  sul>' 
quentl^  ejected  by  the  Acamanians,  who  occupicii  t 
place  m  conjunction  with  Atfaanana.  {Thuey 
4.  49,  and  7,  31. — Compare  Scyvtnvs,  Ck  ,  v.  46 
Anactorium  ceased  to  exist  as  a  town  when  August 
transfemd  ita  iwhaWlante  to  NioamUa.  (FaatMrn., 
23.) 

Anadtohkne  CAvaSvofthif  stil.  'A^todini),  a  cc 
brated  picture  of  Venus,  painted  by  Apelles,  whi 
j  originally  adontcd  the  temple  of  iilsculwiua  at  C 
j  It  repreMrteil  tiie  foddeaa  rttntg  mt  e/the  mem  <4; 

ih'ofifvrjv)  and  wrinpine  her  hair     AnrnettiR  trrttisf 
I  rod  it  to  the  temple  of  Julius  Cat,ar,  ami  reniiti<  d 
the  inhaUtents  of  Cos  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  talei 
:  in  rettim.   The  lower  part  of  the  &jpxn  having  be 
;  injured,  no  Roman  painter  could  be  found  to  supply 
{Pltn..  35.  10  ) 

AmagnIa,  the  principal  town  of  the  Heznici,  situ. 
dbent  thirty-six  miles  to  Uie  east  of  Heme.  It 
now  Anaeiv     Thv  fr  rtilitv  of  tbr  mrroundin)!  coi 
I  try  is  much  commeudt4  by  i^iilUi>  Italicus  (6,  39 
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Aaa^ni  vai  eotoiuMd  by  DranHi  (JPkwtf.»  if  OiH);  of  SieOy,  MMr  Syractwe,  now  i4//eo.  ft  wu  a  mmB 
Fr -a  Ti  itus  (Hi^t.,  3,  62)  we  Ipam.  that  it  wa«  the  stream,  hut  is  fn  rjuently  mrntioned  by  the  poets. 
htiia^i  of  Valens.  a  g^eneral  of  X'ileUius,  and  tho  They  Tabled  ihai  tlie  deity  of  the  ctream  fell  in  love 
chieJ'  rapporter  of  hitJ  party.  The  Laiin  way  was  ^  with  the  nymph  Cyane,  who  was  changed  into  a  fount*  * 
kkti  mat  ^bm  citj  by  tb«  Via  jPlrsnertioa,  which  j  ain.  {Omd,  Fomi',  3,  10.  W.^Met.,  5,  Fab.,  5,  dee  ) 
mm  Ite  CBwiiMtmee  was  callad  Compitani  Anag*  |  Avx*.  a  river  of  Spain,  now  tfaa  Guadtana.  The 
■BOtn.    {Cramer's  Anc.  Itali/,  yol.  3,  p.  79,  seqq.)       modern  naiiie  is  a  corrui>tion  from  the  Anbie»  Wath' 

.\jiiTns,  a  j^^^dess  of  Armenia,  who  appaan  to  be  Am,  i.  e.,  the  civer  Ana.    {Fhn.,  3,  1.) 
dbr  nine  with  the  Venas  of  the  western  natkMM. '    Anavrits,  a  small  river  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot 
Sbt  .<  iJcnticviJ  also  with  the  goddess  of  Nature,  wor-   of  f'lli  on,  rtnd  ninninfj  into  the  OtuheKtus     In  li.li 
among  the  Persians.     {Creuzcr,  ^jfmbuliJi,  stream  Ja«on,  according  to  Uie  poete,  lout  hiii  i»andai. 
tbL  3.  p  27.)    The  temple  of  Anaitis,  in  Armenia,  {ApoUtm.  RkotL^  1,  48.) 

siMdiBthediiCiiet  ofAdliaoMt  in  the  a^ria  between  Anaxagosas,  I.  a  nomdi  of  Aigoo,  aon  of  Ar- 
Iks  aotthsn  and  maoiSbmm  Imuidm  of  the  Eaphiates.  geius.  and  granoioit  ofMefa  pewthee.   He  rfiared  the 

Slie  wu  worshipped  also  in  Zela,  a  city  of  Ponlus.   sovcreigti  power  with  Bia-  •:i  1  ^t.  Irimpu.s,  who  h  id 
and  la  d^oiAoa.     {^Creuzer,  I.  e.)     As  re<;rarj«  the  cured  the  womoo  of  Aruas  of  madness.  (Patuian., 
Mgia  sf  the  name  itself,  much  dilference  of  opinion  S,  I8.>-'II.  A  Oncian  philosopher,  bom  at  Clazom. 
aiiit«^     Von  Hammer   {Fundi'r.  dcs  Or.,  vol,  3.  p    ens,  0!rmp.  70.  acconling  to  Apollcxiorus  (Dictr. 
tTo)  derives  it  from  the  Pcihioii  Anahid,  the  name   Lacrt ,  'Z,  1),  a  date,  however,  that  is  incunajsltiU 
if  ttit  aiommg  stur,  and  of  the  female  genius  that  di-  with  his  reputed  friendship  with  Pericles.    The  state- 
Rcuwithheriyre  tbelukiiaoajof  the  spherea.   Ack>  ment  oommoalj  ret^ved  makes  bitn  a  scholar  of 
•Had.  «■  the  ether  hand  (£eWr««»  Ckewd.  MtaStuii,  AnuAoam,  wUA  the  widely  iMtawttaif  date  aa. 
4c.,  JZcmi  ,  1817).  referrin;^  to  Clemerp  Alrxaiidrinua,  signed  to  the  latter  renders  impossible  to  refute  on 
(Protrr^.,  5,  p.  57)  aitd  EustathmH  (ad  Dtautfs.  chronological  grounds :  however,  the  philosophical  lU- 
Ptntg^  V.  M5),  where  noention  is  made  of  an  'Appo-  rections  they  respectively  followed  were  so  oppoaite, 
4f7tt*«|(,  and  a  T avoir t^,  and  also  to  the  Phoenician  that  tliqr  oaanot  cocMialeal^  be  faftned  to  the  some 
Taavr,  asBRts,  that  the  true  name  of  the  goddess  hi  sdiooL   Rmb  ChmBMW»  he  removed  to  Athens, 
fOesboe  was  Tavaini;  (corrupted  in  most  pasta^es  ;ind  here  we  find  him  living  in  the  strictest  intimacy 
of  the  aaeient  writers  into  'KvaiTti)^  and  that  the  root  with  Pericles,  to  the  fiitQiation  uf  whoee  eloauence 
is  Taaat.  4e  appellation  of  an  Astatic  goddem,  who  his  piecepts  afo  aaidto  have  greatly  contributed.  Aa 
i>at  one  time  cunfounJeJ  witli  Diana,  and  at  another  scholars  of  .\naxagrora8,  screral  highly  distintrutshrd 
vitk  Muicrva.     (Compare  also  the  Egyptian  Nettk  individuals  have  bceu  meuUoued,  most  of  theui  on  the 
vithths  article  prefixed,  .4-ii«t<A, and 'Ai/ciric. another  sole  authority  of  a  very  dubious  tradition;  and  only 
iH«  «C  the  nano  Anaia%  aa  aMieasiitt  in  ^iitarob.  of  Euripides  the  tngedtaiwaadAichelatia  the  nattnral- 
fir.  ibtextrr.,  e.  97.)    Sifvestte  de  Saey,  howew  lit,  b  it  eeitak  that  tkm  flood  wittifabK  Is 
(J->ir  a:  \  Sjr  JutUef.  IS  17,  p  439),  in  opposition  relation  of  intimacy.    Ilis  connexion  with  the  moht 
ta  Acke^slad,  remarks,  that  the  Persians,  most  indu-  powerful  Athenians,  however,  profited  him  but  little ; 
bitably,  cdl  t)M»  ^hnet  Venus  Aiuihd  or  .YoAu^,  and  ror  not  only  does  he  seem  to  have  pomed  hb  old  age 
that  the  nanke  AwUs  is  evidently  derived  firom  tUt  in  poverty,  but  he  was  not  even  safe  from  the  persecu- 
soon% :  he  obsenea.  moreover,  that  Tavahtc  is  it-  tion  which  assailed  the  friends  of  Pericles  on  the  de- 
H-li  d  ia!>e  reading. — ^The  t«niple  of  the  goddess  Anai-  clim-  <  f  Iiis  ajicendency.    He  \va.s  accused  of  unpiety 
ta  had  a  lane  tnet  sC  land  set  apart  for  its  use,  and  tuwank  the  gods,  thr^n  into  prison,  and  eveBtually 
agiaatndEarefairieaiidftnalealaveetoealtivate  forced  to  <iy  to  Lampaaena.   Some  foundation  Ibr  the 
it  (ltp6Sw?jM).    It  vras  famed  for  its  riches,  and  it  charge  of  impiety  was  probably  fonri )  in  his  genera! 
was  {mm  this  sacret!  cditiee  that  Anluuy,  in  his  Par-  views,  which  undoubtedly  were  tar  from  according 
thian  expedition,  carried  otT  m  statue  of  the  goddess  with  the  popular  notions  of  reh^on,  since  he  re- 
el seii  gold.   {Fk».f  93, 4.)  The  oommoMuil  id»>  garded  the  aon  and  moon  aa  mnaaring  of  earth  and 
tasiw  which  tiubsiatod  between  the  Anaeniane  and  stone,  and  mitaeolotw  Indicatioiie  at  eaCTifieee  as  ordi» 

^>'a;.-  ciHioines.  caused  tiie  worship  of  .\ri  utis  to  be   nary  aj)pearanceH  of  nature.     He  also  a  moral 

^tread  over  other  \mad»,  ^uid  hence  we  read  ot  its  hav-  exposition  of  the  myths  of  Homer,  and  an  allegorical 

r'acB  iooodgced  into  Persia,  Media,  Boctria,  dee.  explanation  of  the  names  of  the  gods.  Anaxagoras 
p.ire  Straio,  635,  and  Heyne,  de  Sdcerdotio  Co-  was  an  oki  man  when  ho  urriM- 1  r.t  I  nmpsacus,  and 
sim-Lgi,  tJt  JVtfT.  Comment.  Soc.  Seient.  Gotting.,  16,  died  there  soon  ailer  his  arrival,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
p.  U7.  seMf.)  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  is  said  to  have  Olympiad,  or  thereabout.  His  memory  was  honoured 
heta  the  first  that  intn»dnced  the  worship  of  AoaiUa  by  the  people  of  Lampaacua  with  a  yearly  festivaL^ 
kCe  ana,  Babylon,  atid  Eehalia>i  (CbaMae  Akx-  m  addition  to  bb  piUloeopUeel  klioma,  Anakagoiaa 
carfr  .  f*rcrr,:p.'r  .  p  57.  erf.  FvUtT.—'  CjnWJWr'a  Sfm-  is  said  \.<  !.ive  been  well  acquainted  with  several  other 
kihk,  voi.  t,  p.  2ri.  tf^qq  )  branches  of  knowledge.    He  occupied  himself  much 

Axsalaas.  a  GaUic  tribe,  m  Oallia  Cispadana,  to  with  mattiwiwtics  and  the  kindred  sciences,  especially 
lha  south  of  the  Po,  and  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Apennines. :  astronomy,  as  the  character  of  the  discoveries  attribiH 
Ihry  oeeained  wh^  is  now  a  part  of  the  modem  Duchy  ted  to  him  sufficiently  shows.  He  is  represented  as 
of  P  i-'rvi     i  Folifh..  2.  32  )  having  conjectured  the  right  t  x  I  lim  it  iun  of  tln  inoon's 

AxIf&k,  one  of  the  Sporades,  northeast  of  Theia.  |  light,  and  of  the  solar  and  lunar  edqises.  His  work 
It  van  otUtahave  hean  made  to  riae  by  tirander  ftom  on  natnw,  of  wfaieh  leeefBl  ftagmenta  have  been  pve- 
th^  botTism  of  t^ie  ^>a,  in  order  to  r'  t  i  ivn  fhp  .Xr-.^o-  served,  especially  by  Simplicius,  wa.'?  mtirh  known  and 
naar.-  duxxmt^  »  storm,  on  their  return  irum  (Colchis,  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  A  full  an^^-sis  of  his 
The  uipanmg  «4lke  &ble  evidently  is,  that  the  island  doctrines,  as  &r  as  they  have  reached  us,  is  given  by 
wna  of  volcanic  on^.  ApoUonius  Khodius,  however  Ritter,  in  his  Htatary  Aacwnl  FkdoMfkjft  vol.  1,  p. 
(i.  ITI7).  givcsadiflieTent  aecount,  according  to  which  281,  atqq.,  Oxford  tranuL 

the  i.-^Iaml  riveivM  lU  name  from  Apollo's  having  ajv      Anaxa.vukk,  son  of  EurMrai*    and  king  of  Sparta, 
peared  there  to  tii«  Arfonsuts  in  a  storm.    A  temple  He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Agids:!.    The  second  Mee- 
in  coneeqoence  etched  to  him,  under  the  name ;  senian  war  began  n  Ua  Mtgn.   (JKnwdllL,  7,  9M.  — < 
-CtIoIcs  r\  '  -Tiri,  in  the  island.    (StrmbOf  484.)  Pausa-:^  ,  3.  3  ) 
i'ae  modern  riaui^-  of  the  uUnd  is  Ampho.  \     A.nax  A.MJsiiita,  I.  son  of  Leon,  was  king  of  8p.irtft. 

AnZn-s,  I.  a  river  of  Epinis,  near  the  town  of  Stm»i  Being  directed  by  the  Ephori  to  put  away  his  wife  on 
^imUmmtA  hy  ThiMffidaa  (3»  8a). 11.  A  pwj  aocomtt  of  her  bnaainiiiBi,  ha  onyaoflw  obeyed  aa  to 
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take  a  fiprond  wifis,  retaininp  also  the  firrt  By  hi* 
second  spouse  he  became  the  father  of  Cleomenes, 
while  the  first  one,  hitherto  s  tori  I,  bore  to  him,  after 
this,  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotns.  {Pauaan., 
3,  3.>— 1 1.  A  comic  writer,  horn  at  Caroirus  in  Rhodes. 
He  wa'  t!n'  luthor  of  sixty>five  comedies.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  a  fiandsome  person  and  fine  talents, 
AntxuidiidlMt  tlioogh  alndioDsIy  elegant  taoA  eflSimi- 
nate  in  dress  and  manner,  was  yet  the  slave  of  passion. 
It  is  said  {Alkenaua,  9,  16)  that  he  u<;e(l  to  tear  his 
aonccessful  dramas  into  pice CB,  or  send  them  .i»  waste 

Saper  to  the  perfumers'  shops.  He  introdaced  npoo 
le  stage  eeeaee  of  gross  intri^e  and  debenebeiy ; 
and  not  only  ridiculed  Plato  and  the  Academy,  but 
proceeded  to  lampoon  the  magistracy  of  Athens.  For 
this  attack  he  is  reported  by  some  to  have  been  tried 
and  condemned  to  die  by  etuvatioii.  {Tkeaht  af  the 
Greeks,  id  ed.,  p.  183.) 

Anaxarchcs,  a  philosopher  of  .\hdoTa,  from  the 
school  of  Democxitos,  who  fiounshed  about  the  1 1 0th 
Olympiad.   He  la  eWirfly  ealefcilil  ibr  having  lived 
with  Air  v  inr^rr  nnd  enjoyed  hin  confidence.  (^K/ian, 
Var.  Hist.,  9,  ^  —Arnan,  Exp.  Alex.,  4,  p.  B-i.—Flut., 
ad  Princ.  indoet.)    It  reflects  no  credit,  however, 
upon  his  philosophy,  that,  when  the  mind  of  the  mon* 
arch  was  torn  with  regret  for  having  killed  his  faithful 
Ciitus,  he  a  lHiiriintiTri]  the  lialm  c^f  flattery,  sayinp, 
"  that  kings,  like  tlie  cods,  could  do  no  wrong."  lliis 
phtloaoplier  addkled  M—elf  to  pteanm  $  mi  !k  was 
on  this  account,  and  not,  -i?  pome  snppoaed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  apathy  and  tranquillity  of  hi»  life,  that  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  EMoi/iovuor,  "the  Fortn> 
ittte."   A  marrelloas  etoiy  ie  related  o(  hia  hax'ing 
been  pounded  in  an  iron  mortar  b^  Niooereon,  king 
of  Cyprus,  in  revenge  for  the  advice  which  ho  had 
given  to  Alexander,  to  serve  up  the  head  of  that  prince 
at  an  entertainment ;  and  of  his  enduring  the  torture  ' 
with  invincible  hardness.    But  the  tale,  for  which 
there  ia  no  authority  prior  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  man  who 
had  tbxoagh  hie  liA  beea  softened  bv  efleminate 
nleanme.  tb^  eame  atoiy  iaabo  related  of  Zeno  the 
Eleatie.  (fiMiT*  JKifpry  a/  FkU9$nkv,  toI.  1»  p. 
436.) 

Anaxaretk,  a  younq;  female  of  SaUunis,  beloved  by 
Iphis.  a  youth  of  humble  birth.  She  slighted  hlB  ad- 
dresses, and  he  hung  himself  in  despair.  Gazing  on 
the  funeral  procession  as  it  passed  near  her  dwelling, 
and  evinca^  Mtde  emotion  at  the  sight,  she  was 
changed  hito  a  atone,   {(hid,  Met.,  14,  698,  te^a  ) 

AvAXiPT* ,  1  daughter  of  Bias,  brother  to  the  physi- 
cian Melampus.  !She  married  ['eltas,  king  of  lolcos, 
by  whom  she  had  Acastus,  and  four  daughters,  Pisi- 
dtce,  Pohnea,  Mippodioet  and  AJeeatia.  {ApMd,^ 
1,  9.) 

Ak.ixipamus.  fiucoeeded  his  father  Zeuxidaflna  OH 
^  throne  of  Sparta.   (Panami.,  3,  7.) 
AwAxf^LAOe,  i  Meeiefiian,  tyrant  of  Rheghmi.  He 

was  po  mild  and  popnhr  il  iriiiL'  lii-  n  itrn,  that  when  he 
died,  476  B.C.,  he  left  his  infant  Bom  to  the  care  of  one 
of  his  slavea,  named  Micythne,  of  tried  integrity,  and 
U>e  citizens  chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave  than  m  n't 
from  their  benevolent  sovereign's  children.  Miryihi)«, 
after  completing  hin  guardianship,  retired  to  Tegea  in 
A]oadta»  loaded  with  preoente  and  enconduma  from  the 
inliaWlaitoorRliagiam.  iJu9lm,A,%.—DM.Sie, 
n,  M.— Herod.,  7,  170  — 7tMftn,  3,  i.—Pmm».,  4, 
23  — TAic^yd.,  6,  li.— Herod.,  6,  23.) 

Anaximakdib,  a  native  of  .Miletus,  who  first  taofM 
pililoaop^  in  a  public  school,  and  is  therefor©  often 
spoken  of  aa  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  sect  He  was 
horn  in  the  third  year  of  the  4'id  Olympiad  (R  C  610), 
and  was  the  first  who  laid  aside  the  defective  method  of 
enl  trmStiun,  and  eonmitted  the  principles  of  nattind 
acicnce  to  writing  It  is  related  oihim  t'^t  lie  j  pkIn  • 
ed  an  earthquake :  but  that  be  shooU  have  been  able,  in 

in 


the  infiucy  of  knowledge,  to  do  what  is  at  this  day  be- 
yond the  reach  of  philo«opby,  i«  incredible.  He  livtd 
64  years.  (Dwg.  Laeri.,  %  I.  —  Cic,  Acad.  Quasi.. 
4,  37  )  The  fraeral  doetiine  of  Anaxtmander  con- 
cerning natm*  and  the  origin  of  things,  was,  that  infin- 
ity, rb  aiteipov,  is  the  first  principle  in  all  thin{j;F  ;  tint 
the  universe,  though  variable  in  it«  parta,  an  one  w  hole 
is  immutable ;  and  that  all  things  are  produced  from 
infinity  and  terminate  in  it.  What  this  iihilosopher 
meant  by  "  infinity"  has  been  a  snhject  of  much  con- 
troversy. If  we  follow  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  and 
TfaeoffaKBatna,  it  wiU  ^ipear  that  he  understood  by  the 
teim  in  qtie«tioR  a  nixtnre  of  mnhiftrlone  elementary 
parts,  out  if  t^  hich  individual  things  isKucd  by  separa- 
tion. Mathematics  and  aatronomy  were  ^eatK'  in- 
debted  to  him.  He  framed  eonmieted  series  of^ gco- 
metrieal  tnitha,  and  wrote  a  summary  of  his  doctnne 
He  was  the  first  who  undertook  to  delineate  the  mr- 
fiice  of  the  earth,  and  mark  the  divisions  of  land  and 
water  upon  an  artificia]  globe.  The  invention  of  the 
snndial  w  abo  aeeribed  to  Mm.  TUa,  however,  has 
Virii  controverted;  but  even  if  the  invention  has  been 
wrongfully  ascribed  to  him,  he  nevertheless  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  pointed  oirt 
the  UKe  of  the  dial.  He  ip  said  also  to  havr  been  the 
tirst  that  made  calcnlationii  upon  the  size  ami  difttanre 
of  the  heavenly  bodiea.  He  believed  that  the  hinrf 
are  globular  collection*  of  air  and  fiie,  home  about  in 
their  respective  spheres,  and  animated  by  poiliona  of 
the  divinity ;  that  the  earth  is  a  plcbe  in  tnr  midst  of 
the  universe,  and  stationary,  and  that  the  nun  is  SS 
time*  larger  than  the  earth.  (Enf fid's  History  of 
Pkilotophy,  vol.  I,  p.  154,  seq^  —  RuteTf  Hist.  Aae. 
Phti.  vol.  1.  265,  set/q.,  Ojjmd  trans.) 

An\xi>u:nks.  I  a  native  of  .Miletus,  bom  about  the 
S6th  Olympiad  (B.C.  666).   He  ia  utuailj  regsrded 
as  the  pupil  of  Ane^dmander,  hut  thte  is  controverted 
by  Ritter,  who  sees  a  striVinf;  roprniMance  lirtwren 
his  doctrines  and  those  of  Thales     This  nanie  writ^'T 
rejects  the  birth-date  commonly  ansi^ii  <  i  tu  Anaxim- 
enea,  and  laeeivee  tiiat  given  by  ApoUodorus,  namely, 
Olyim.  68.   AnaTimenes  tr.u(jht  that  the  first  princi- 
ple of^all  thinpsis  air.  which  ht  held  to  be  infinite  or  im- 
mense.   "  Anaximeneg,"  says  SimpUciua  (ad  Pkync, 
1, 2),  "tanfht  the  unity  and  imniennty  of  matter,  hot 
under  a  more  definite  tenn  than  .^naxlmander,  ealHTig" 
it  air.    He  held  air  to  l>e  God,  bccaube  it  is  diflufjed 
throu  gh  all  natu  re,  and  ia  perpetuall  v  acthre.  *  *  The  air 
of  Anaximenes  is,  then,  a  anhliie  ethert  animated  with 
a  divine  principle,  wlienee  ttheeoiiiea  tte  origin  of  di 
beings.    In  this  sense  Lartantius (1,  6)under8tood  bis 
doctnne  ;  for,  speak  iiir  ol  Gleanthes  aa  adopting  the 
doctrine  of  AnaximrnoK,  he  adds,  **Ao  poet  assents 
to  it  when  he  nitips,  'Tvm  jutler  ommpoteru  foTuniltt 
iinhnbus  atlicr.'  "Ac.  ( Virg.,  Georg..  2, 826.)  Anax- 
imenes is  said  to  have  taught,  that  nil  minds  are  r'.'a . 
that  fixe,  wateTi  and  earth  proceed  from  it,  by  rarefac- 
tion or  eondenaation ;  that  the  smi  and  moon  aie  fieiy 
bodies,  whose  form  is  that  of  a  cirrnlar  plate  ;  that  the 
stars,  which  also  are  fieiy  substances,  are  fixed  in  tbo 
heavens,  aa  nails  in  a  eiTetalline  plane ;  and  that  the 
earth  is  a  plane  tablet  resting  upon  the  air.  {Plul, 
Plac.  Phil.,  1.  17,  and  2,  11.  — Ctr.,  N.  D  ,  1,  10  — 
Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol  1.  p.  1 66 
ter,  HiMt.  Anc.  PJW.,  voL  1,  p.  203,  Mqy.,  OzM 
trnnn  ) — ^!T.  A  natlre  of  TiOmpsacwa,  and  son  of  Am- 
tool  ^     He  woa  celcbrat  <  '  f  r  1  -  skill  in  rhetoric,  and 
was  the  disciple  both  of  Zoihi»,  notorious  for  hie  by- 
pcrrrritieisme  on  Homer,  and  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
.\naximrne8  was  one  of  the  prweptors  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    He  accompanied  his  illustrious  pupil  thrmiph 
most  of  hia  campaigns,  and  afterward  wrote  the  histo- 
ry of  his  leign  and  that  of  hie  father  Philip.    It  is  re- 
corded that,  durinjf  the  Persian  «rar,  liia  native  «ty 

'^nvir-T  r-.i>.-ii[--fd         r:-";Fr  .T 'Pririr,s.  Alrxander  ex- 

presmxl  his  detennination  of  punishing  the  inhabit  antt 
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Ii^  lijiBi  it  in  a«hea. 
hif  - 


AtwriwMHieg  WM  AeftAad  by 
Mdialor;  bul  tlM  eonqoeror, 
,  when  he  mm  hhn  enierine  the 

Udl  a«  a  suppliant,  cut  sliorl  liis  ^iitii:-i[)atcu  pe- 
>>\  tieclaring  that  he  was  deteniiined  to  refuM) 
hi  miueM^  whatever  it  might  be.    Of  this  hasty  ex- 
fttmiaa  the  philosopher  avaik-d  liimsulf,  and  inimeJi- 
$teh  ioiplof«id  that  Lampsacuj^  might  be  utterly  dc- 
riroyel  uid  a  pardon  refuaed  to  ila  citizens.  The 
sbat^aia  «m  tacc— fui ;  Aiesawkr  was  unmUing 
IfMh  hiB  ppMMM;  and  th«  pmenM  ofniiid  es* 
hHiited  ^  V       aJvocitc  saved  the  town  Anaxiinencei 
was  ako  like  author  of  a  hiatary  of  Gioece.    {Futuan  , 
ll^VW.  Jf<LZ.,  7,  3,  4  ) 

AxAttRsoa,  a  cky  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  situate  on 
the  hrrr  PyramuBr  at  some  distance  from  the  soa,  and 
ukim  lu  nacue  apparently  from  a  mountain  called 
aiaflus»  at  the  foot  of  which  it  WM  eitualo.  The  ad- 
>MMMi  twfitory  wmm  fmud  tat  ito  ftvtiKty.  It  tAm- 
Ki.-\3  i^Kfk  the  app«llation  of  C«*arr;i  ri  1  Anazarbum, 
out  iroui  wh^  iloman  emperor  is  not  known,  though 
priarto  the  time  of  Pliny  (5,  27).  The  original  appel- 
kliM,  however,  finally  prevailed,  as  we  findit  so  desig- 
wMui  in  Hiefodea  and  the  imperial  Notitic,  at  which 
(i<-ri.»I  j;  hid  become  the  chict  town  ol  Cilicia  Secunda. 
it  vas  iM^i  J  d«wtroyed  by  a  terrible  earthquake  ondwr 
hMtiaiiii  Anaaarbua  waa  Uw  hhthpliee  of  Di>iiM>»- 
■JuaiMlOppian.  The  Turks  call  it,  .at  thr  prf  sent  day, 
Avf-Ztrhtk.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  ^54.) 

A!(c;ccs,  I.  the  eon  of  Lycurgua  and  Cle<B^ile,  or. 
Mmding  to  oihon,  Afl^pate*.  waa  in  tba  azpaditum 
•f  db  Aigonaot*.    He  was  aleo  at  the  ehaea  of  the 
CaIyi!oaia,n  boar,  in  which  he  perished     {Apoilod  .  3, 
i»  — i*..  i,  S  —Hi/giH.,  Fal.,  173  €t  24^  )— II.  king 
of  Saxaoc,  a:id  eon  of  Neptune  and  AstypaliBa.  He 
IMaiwihthe  Argonauts,  and  succeeded  Tiphys  as  pi- 
Irt  of  tihfi  ihip  Argro.    He  reigned  in  Ionia,  where  he 
marrw  i  SaniU,  daughter  of  the  Mseander,  by  whom  he 
had  Utm  iODs,  Pecilas,  £nudiu,  Samus,  Alitbersua}  and 
me  daughtet  tJStA  nuttlMmope.    He  paid  particular 
sttt-ntioii  tj  th<;  cnltorc  of  thr>  \  ine,  ami  on  one  orr  i 
msm  wto  tokl  by  a  &Uvc,  whom  iic  was  pressing  witti 
iawi  labour  in  his  vineyard,  that  he  would  never  tasto 
«f  ila  andHBe.  AAer  the  vintage  had  been  gathered 
m  aad  the  wow  made,  Ancieus,  m  order  to  fiusify  the 
preJi  fion.  wa-t  about  to  raise  a  cup  of  the  liquor  to  his 
l^s,  dcndmg,  at  the  same  time,  the  pretended  prophet 
(ivhia,  haaaeearv  nairiy  toM  him,  in  reply,  that  there 
tren*  minTthinirs  between  \h 


r  r;;ii  an; 


^viien 


tiiim^  came  that  a  boox  had  brolien  uuo  his  vineyard. 
Throwing  down  the  cup,  with  the  untasted  liquor, 
'  feith  to  meet  the  animal,  and  loat  ba» 
Hnee  vote  the  Groek  praveifi, 

Mtdu  etitml  inter  ealkem 

Tb*"  L^tl^  transl.Uion  is  by  Erasmus,  who,  as  Uacier 
thini(<>.  reail  rrrti  for  ireXei,  a  supposition  not  at  all 
{■obahl^  since  eadmmf  gives  tfaie  spirit,  thouj^h  not 
fteli—i ■aiming,  of  The  story  just  given  is 

ffliiel  soaiewhiU  difTerratly  by  other  writers,  out  the 
poiiu  lu  la  the  same.  iEtuUUk.,  ad  11.^  p.  77,  td. 
Rom.  —  Ftshu,  $.  t.  MUmm,—Aid.  GtU.,  18, 17.— 
J)maertdLFui,l.  c.) 

AwcAtTnt,  a  people  of  Britain,  near  the  Atrebatii, 
;inJ  prolvibly  \  cUn  of  that  nation.  Baxter  supposes 
Ihcm  to  have  been  the  berdamen  and  shephenla  of  the 
Atrrimtii,  and  to  have  poeeeased  those  parts  of  Ox  ford- 
fhrrc  and  Bu/^kiKskantsktre  mo8t  prn[H:r  fljr  p.isturage. 
Hor*ley,  on  the  tthcr  hand,  makes  iheir  country  cor- 
re»pond  to  the  modi-m  Berishtre,  Bat  It  is  all  iiiieer> 
tmif.    i€^.,  BdLG^i,  31.) 

AjKM*ti9w9,  SOD  ef  Rhicettis,  king  of  the  Marrabii 
B  luly,  wa.-j  expelled  by  his  father  for  criminal  con- 
tetowaide  Jiis  atquDc^her.   He  fled  to  Tunws,  and 


I  was  killed  by  Pallas,  son  of  Evander,  in  the  wars  of 
^neae  afainat  the  LatiM.   ( Vvg^        10, 369.) 
I    Ahohmmvs,  a  nuNintdn  of  Attiea,  where  Jupiter 

Anchcsmitut  had  a  statue.    It  is  now        jv  <i  :)rgu)a, 
I  taking  ua  modern  name  from  a  church  of  6i.  (ieorfs. 
which  has  displaced  Iho  atatueL   {LtM*  Tofmgr.  nf 
I  Athewt.  p.  C9.) 

.■\xrniALK,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  west  of  the  mouth  ot 
the  Cydnu«.  and  a  short  distance  from  tlie  coai>t.  It 
was  a  place  of  ^seat  antiquity,  and  the  Greek  writen 
aeaga  Ua  origin  to  SaManapalus,  king  of  Assyria. 
The  authority,  however,  from  which  tliey  derive  their 
information,  is  Ariatobulus,  who  in  cntitleil  to  but  ht^ 
tic  credit  in  general.  The  founder  vvas  said  by  them 
to  have  been  buried  here,  and  they  speak  of  his  torohV 
still  existing  in  the  thoe  of  Alexander  the  Great.  On 
the  tomb  was  the  statue  of  a  man  in  the  act  of  ciap 
ping  his  hands,  with  an  Assyrian  ioscziptiou  to  tlu» 
efleol>  **  SaidaiiapBhiB,  the  eon  of  Anac^ndaisxes. 
built  Ancht;i!r  and  Tarsus  in  one  day;  but  do  thou, 
oh  stran^rer,  eat,  drink,  and  sport,  xince  the  rest  of  hu- 
man tliin^rs  arc  not  worth  this."  i.  e.,  a  clap  of  the 
hands.  (Arrxan^  En.  Alez^  S,  &.)  i«  nan  Ihtt 
probable,  supposing  tkat  a  Sardanspaloedid  Ibond  the 
place,  that  we  arc  to  regard  him,  not  as  the  L-ust  king 
of  that  name,  but  some  earli«r  monarch  of  Assyrta, 
whe  iMd  poshed  his  eooquests  into  the  western  port 
of  Asia.  Til'-  Pit  nation  of  Anchiale  was  bad  ;  it  had 
no  harbour,  no  riv  er,  no  great  road,  in  itn  immediate 
vicinity.  It  disappeared,  therefore,  at  last  from  histo- 
iriule  TaiaoB,  Biofo  fevouimbly  ptaoed,  eootinued  to 
ftowMi.  PlinycaUa  the  name  Aadnalee;  and  An»> 
a-n.  Anchialos    (Mannert,  6,  pt.  2,  p.  66  ) 

AN-c'>(!.;L,ys,  a  t«rm  occurring  in  one  of  Martial's 
epipams  (11.  94),  about  which  ue  learned  are  greatly 
divided  in  opinion.  Scaliger  thinks  that  it  comes  frooi 
the  Hebrew  Choi  and  Alah,  and  is  equivalent  to  V'i- 
vens  Dtus 

ANcaTsjB  PoKTDs,  according  to  Dionjaius  of  Hal»- 
oamaaws  {Am.  Rm.^  1«  aS),  the  real  aama  of 

chesmus  in  Eptrus. 

Anc'hIsbs,  £aa  of  Gapys,  by  Themis,  daughter  of 
Uus,  and  the  father  of  JEnet^a.  \'enus  was  so  atnuk 
with  hia  heanty,  that  she  introduced  iMrself  to  hie 
tiee  in  the  ftnn  of  a  njrmph,  on  Moimt  Ida,  and  mved 
him  to  a  union  Ancluses  no  sooner  disc  overed  tbitt 
he  had  l>een  in  the  company  of  a  celestial  being,  than 
he  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  goik.  Venus  quiet* 
cd  hid  apprehensions ;  but,  for  his  imprtidonce  sub»e- 

Jucntly  in  boasting  of  the  partiality  of  the  goddess, 
upiter  struck  him  w  ith  blindness,  or,  according;  to 
■Qiiie»«nfteblod  and  maimed  him  by  a  stmhe  of  thun> 
dw.  1%o  otTspring  of  his  nnion  widi  Tenoa  was  the 
celebrated  ^-Eneas.  Win  n  f  r  \v  wn^?  in  flamcfi.  lie  was 
naved  from  the  victorious  CireeKs  iiy  his  son,  w  ho  bore 
him  away  on  Ui  dwnlders  from  the  boning  city  He 
afterward  accompanied  ./Eneas  in  his  voyage  to  Italy, 
but  died  before  that  land  was  reached,  in  tlw  island  of 
8icilv.  at  the  harbour  of  Drepanum.  and  was  buried  on 
Mount  Eryx.  (  Kir#.,  JSn.,  2, 647.— id.  3,  707.— 
Hefm,  Bxeun.,  17,  ad  Virg.,  Mt.,  %  dbe.) 

A.vi  iusi  A,  a  mountain  of  .\rcatlia,  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  Paunanias,  waii  the  tomb  of  Anchises.  This, 
of  course,  is  different  from  the  common  account,  fol« 
lowed  by  Vir{ril,  which  makes  Anehieos  to  have  hesn 
buried  on  Mount  Eryx  in  Sicily.  At  Ae  fcot  of  Monnlt 
Anchisia  there  was  a  road  leading  to  Orchoinenus, 
which  city  lay  to  the  notthwest.  (PotisM.,  8, 13.) 
ANvmsiAinis,  a  panoayufe  or,£neaflt  aa  beipg  m 


of  Anchi^^rs     (  r/r>  .  Mn.,  6.  34fi,  Sec.) 

ANcaui,  a  place  in  Ikeotia,  where  the  Cephissus, 
or  rather  the  Likit  Oapab,  iemed  firom  under  ground. 
It  was  Mar  LaiTiiiiM,  nd  on  the  ooaM.  (Sirake, 
404.) 

ANfiioRA.    Vul.  Nicaea  TI. 

AnchObus,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of  ^grgia*  who 
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■aeriiiced  himMlf  for  the  good  uf  hi»  cuuntrN'.  when 
the  earth  had  opened  and  twaliowrd  up  maiiv  builti- 
inga.  The  oracle  had  been  consultcil,  and  ga^  e  for 
answer,  thnt  the  gulf  would  never  close  ii  Midas  did 
not  throw  into  il  whatever  he  hat!  nio«t  precious 
Though  the  king  cast  in  much  ^old  and  silver,  yet  the 
gulf  continued  opoOt  tiU  Aschurus,  thinkiog  nothiog 
more  prectona  mm  fife,  aond  regarding  himMlf  there- 
fore, an  the  most  valuable  of  hia  fallier's  possessions, 
took  a  tender  leave  of  hi«  wife  and  family,  and  leaped 
into  the  earth,  which  closed  immediately  over  his  head. 
Midaa  erected  there  an  altar  of  stone  to  Jupiter,  and 
that  altar  was  the  first  object  which  he  turned  into 

E>ld  when  he  had  received  his  fatal  gift  from  the  gods, 
veiy  jear,  when  ti»  day  came  round  on  which  the 
cbarai  md  been  first  ibined,  the  altar  became  one  of 
stone  again  ;  but,  when  this  day  hnd  j :n?«sed  !>v.  it 
once  more  changed  to  gold,    (fluf  .,  i'araii.,  p.  306.) 

AncIlk,  a  sacred  shield,  which  fell  from  heaven  in 
the  reign  of  Numa,  when  (he  AomMi  people  Ubonied 
under  a  pestilence.  Upon  the  pimeintiuu  of  thie 
[<i  ill  I  n  il  i!  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  ac- 
cording to  the  admonition  given  to  Numa  by  the  nymph 
Egeria,  and  the  monarch  therefore  ordered  eleven  of 
thr  prime  size  and  fonn  to  be  mfida,  that  if  ever  any 
aitempt  was  made  to  carry  them  Umay,  the  plunderer 
might  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  one. 
They  wen  made  with  eiieb  exectneee,  th«t  the  king 
pwmieed  Vetmhis  Manttriue,  the  artut,  wheterer 
reward  he  desired.  (  ViJ.  Mamurius. )  They  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  V'csta,  and  an  urd4*r  of  priests 
w»  eboscn  to  watch  ovw their  safety.  These  priests 
were  called  Salii,  and  were  twelve  m  number ;  they 
carried  every  year,  on  the  first  of  March,  the  shields 
ni  a  Holcmn  procession  throuL'h  tiic  slreelii  of  llome. 
dancing  and  sin^png  praises  to  the  god  Mars.  ( V'l^. 
SellL)  ThIe  leaea  wstival  continued  three  deys.  du- 
ring which  every  import  int  lricim-«K  was  pfoppod  Tt 
was  deemed  unibrtun.iie  lu  be  married  on  those  dav.s. 
or  to  undertake  any  expedition.  Hence  Suetonius 
{OiLt  0)  atetee,  thet  Otho  marched  tfom  iiome,  on 
hie  nnwuiweful  ezpedilUm  against  VitelHne,  during 
the  festival  of  the  Ancilia,  "  nuUa  rcliuionti  m  cura,*' 
without  any  regard  for  sacred  ceremonies,  aiid  Tacitus 
(Hut.,  h  99)  mmfce,  that  many  ascribed  to  this  cir- 
cumstance the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  campaign. 
The  form  of  the  afio/<;  occurs  in  ancient  coins.  Rep- 
resentnlions  of  it  arc  also  jjiven  by  modem  w  riters  on 
Roman  Antujuities.  (Consult  L^jmtu,  Mti.  Horn.; 
AtmLf  lib.  8^  dial.  1.)  Plutaich,  in  explaining  their 
shape,  remarks,  "thry  are  neither  cirrtilar,  n;  r  \et, 
like  the  pelta^  semicircular,  but  fa^hioiHid  in  iwo  croak- 
ed iadenled  linee,  the  extremities  of  which,  meeting 
close,  form  a  eurvt  (uyxvXov)."  According  to  this  ety- 
molofry,  the  name  should  be  written  in  I^n  Aneyie. 
Ovid  .says  the  shield  was  called  ancile,  ••  (piod  ahomni 
parte  rcasum  est,"  a  derivation  much  worse  than  Plu- 
teieh'e.  The  name  is  very  probably  of  Etmrien  oii> 
gin,  and  the  wliob-  1  L'end  wonid  appear  to  be  a  mN-th, 
turninir  on  the  (lu  i.-iiun  of  the  Romaayear  into  twelve 
moil'  l^  1  V  the  fabulous  .Numa.  Ktf.  JVvm.,  e. 

13.— Ueul,  Fast.,  3.  377.) 

AwrSwA,  a  city  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  Picenum. 
\\'!iii  fi  till  retains  its  name.  The  apjuMlatiori  in  siip- 
pose<l  to  l)e  of  Urcvk  origin,  and  to  expre^i*  the  angu- 
lar fiinn  of  the  promontory  on  which  the  city  is  plaml 
(Mela.  'Z.  4  — /Vor-op.,  Rcr.  Got.,  2.)  This  bold  head- 
land wa»  called  Cumcrium  Promontorium  :  its  nxxlern 
name  is  MotUe  Comero,  and  ■ometimes  Monte  Gmisru. 
The  foundation  of  Anoone  i«  escribed  by  Strabo  (241) 
to  eome  Syracuaene,  who  were  fleeinj;  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  r)iony!>ius.  These  Syr.ni-us  uis  of  Stralni  are  by 
many  critics  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  SicuH 
of  Plinyt  to  whom  th.it  writer  attributes  the  origin  of 
this  city.  (P/in.,3.  13 — Compare  .SW»n  .  8  )  But.  oti 
the  other  hand,  it  is  conter.ded.  iltat  the  foundation  of 
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Ancotia  must  be  anterior  to  the  rt  ign  of  Dionyeitu, 
I  ttiiicc  It  tit  itoticod  11)  the  reri|)lu.s  ot  i^ylax  (p.  12)  aa 
j  belonging  to  the  Umbri ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  iSiculi 
of  Pliny  must  he  that  ancient  race  who  seltletl  in  Italy 
at  a  very  remote  jxriod,  and  afterward  parsed  over  iuto 
Sicily.  {Bardfili.  pt.  2,  c.  10. — Oltnen,  dclla  fond,  di 
jPeMUV  dtMScrL,  p.  13. — Gnu.  Colucct,  DelU  Antickttd 
PkeHe,  vol.  1,  ifies.  1.)  Ancona  is  spoken  of  by  Ltvy 
(11.  1)  as  a  n  r.  ;;!  station  of  great  importance  in  thue 
wars  01'  Rome  with  the  lUyrians.  (Compare  Taeit^, 
AxiLf  9,  9.)  It  was  occupied  by  Cesar  soon  at\er  iiia 
passage  of  the  Rubicon.  {Bell.  Cn.,  1,  11. — CV.,  ICp. 
ad  Fatn.,  16,  12.)  It  continued  to  be  a  port  of  conse- 
quence in  Trajan'8  time,  if  we  may  juiif;e  fron»  the 
works  erected  by  that  emperor,  whuh  are  still  extant 
there.   (OrBiiier**  Ameieia  Ildy^  vol.  1,  p.  280,  seqq.) 

Anc  us  M.^Ri  it's,  the  fliurth  king  of  Rome,  was 
grandson  to  Numa  by  hi«  daughter.  JHis  name  Aiicus 
was  said  to  be  deri%  ed  from  the  Greek  dyxuv,  because 
lie  had  a  crooked  aim,  which  he  could  not  etietcli  oat 
to  its  full  length  ;  an  etymology  of  no  valoe  wfaaterer, 
the  tenu  in  question  luin^'  ^t>ry  j»rubably  Etrurian. 
Like  his  ancestors,  he  first  turn^  his  atteniion  to  the 
re  eetahliehmept  of  rehgion,  and  had  the  rUual 
transcribed  on  tables,  that  all  might  rerul  it  He  then 
directed  his  arms  against  the  Latins  with  buccrss.  and 
carriid  away  several  tliouhand  of  this  nation  to  Rome, 
whom  he  settled  on  the  Avestine.  lie  extended  hie 
eonqnests  into  Etraiia.  and  tiong  both  bonks  of  the 
Tiber  to  the  scacoasl.  vvhrre  lie  founded  0<*:;i  T?ic 
oldest  of  the  Kumaii  cuIuiiu-h,  an  the  harbour  ol  iiouie. 
He  built  the  first  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  and  annexed 
additional  defences  to  the  city.  The  oldest  remaining 
monument  in  Rome,  the  prison  formed  out  of  a  stone 
quarry  in  the  Capiioline  Hill,  is  called  the  work  of 
Ancus.  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  bill  above  the  fonim 
(the  place  of  meeting  for  the  plebdane) ;  and  until  an 
eipiality  of  laws  was  introduced,  it  served  only  to  krpp 
thu  plebeians  and  those  who  were  below  them  in  cus- 
tody. The  original  common  law  of  thr  jJel/M  was  re> 
gaidodas  the  fruit  of  his  legislation,  in  the  same  men- 
ner  as  the  rights  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  were  looked 
upon  to  be  the  laws  of  the  first  three  kin^rs  And  lo- 
cause  all  landed  property,  by  the  principles  of  Uie  Ho- 
nmn  law,  prooeeoed  from  the  state,  and,  on  the  incor- 
poration of  new  comrminitiei*.  wag  Rurrendfredby  ihcni. 
and  conferred  back  on  ihcm  by  the  iitatc,  thr  a>^t>ioii- 
ment  of  public  lands  is  attributed  to  Ancu»  I'his 
net,  being  viewed  as  a  parcelling  out  of  public  ternt<H- 
rics,  w  as  probably  the  cause  wnich  led  the  piebeiaae 
to  bestow  the  epithet  of  "  good"  upon  him  in  the  old 
porms.  The  new  subjects  could  not  be  admitted  into 
a  new  tribe,  as  the  Luceres  had  been,  since  thr  nviD- 
l>cr  of  tribes  was  completed.  They  constitutitl  a  com- 
munity which  stood  side  by  side  with  the  people  formed 
by  the  inciubiTh  of  the  thirty  vmitr.  ihi-  body  of  the 
liatin  towns  hod  lAood  in  relation  to  Alba.  This  wae 
the  beginninf  of  the  plebs.  whkA  was  the  strm^h 
and  the  life  of  Home,  tlie  jirople  of  .\nrus  .if;  distit>- 
guinhrd  from  that  of  Kunmlus;  and  this  i»  a  IrovU 
reason  for  Ancus  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  ihv 
Roman  kings.  (Nielmhr,  Kom.  Hut.,  p.  86,  Tms«"* 
ahntlemenf  )  Ancus  reigned,  according  U>  the  fiibtt. 
lo\is  Roman  chronoloiry,  twenty-four  years.  (  f^ie.,  I, 
32,  scgq. — Flonu,  I,  A.—Dton.  Hal.,  3,  i),  dec  ) 

Akc^  *,  I.  a  city  of  Galatia,  west  of  the  H  aly ».  A  c- 
ronhnjjto  Paii!<aniiB(2, 1"!,  it  wn.<!  fiHinilcd  by  Mid.-ii*.  .'ind 
the  name  was  derived  from  an  anchor  (u)*i>)a)  which 
was  found  iMfO  aad  mmervcd  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
Thin  city  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Augustua.  whence 
the  Lrrarrimarian  Tzctses  is  1«1  to  style  hhn  the  fiiatider 
of  the  city,  and  under  Nero  it  w.is  styled  the  metropolis 
of  Ctalatta.  Its  situation  was  extremely  well  adapted 
for  inland  trade,  and  Ancyra  l>ecanie  a  kind  of  staple> 
plrire  fi'T  the  con«moditieB  of  the  Eaxf  It  is  fjsnion-, 
also  as  having  bcca  tiic  s|>ot  where  the  Mvnnnuntum 
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Amcwi*''*       found  in  modem  timr'^,  n  spurious  in 
acyjuw  m  ■  Ufn^e  elected  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
mkiei  gtftB  a  hifllMjr  of  the  Mveral  action*  and  pub- 
kr  Bcnts  of  Ao^stus,  and  which  ahowg  also  that 
kid  btok  a  fT«al  patron  of  the  Ano  rani.  Ancyra 
M  »am  Ciil^ti  by  the  Turks  Aneoun,  and  by  the  Eu- 
mmmmAmgmA,  aad  is  tlM  olaee  whence  the  celebra- 
M  dkavia  wmk  hMimj  mmat  of  goaU*  hair  were  ori- 
jTiJij*)'"  brotsght.    Near  thi-^  place,  Bajazet  waa  con- 
jpered  aod  made  prisoner  by  Timur,  or,  aa  the  name 
ttMMHayj,  thei^ffa  incorrectly,  written,  Tamerlane. 
(  MtMiuru  ▼oi  6,  pi.  3,  p.  46,  Mff      II.  A  town  of 
Pkrjnra.  OQ  the  confines  of  Mysia.    Strabo  (576) 
^fkiet^  :'-  13  tho  distnct  of  Ahasitis,  near  the  sources 
«f     mcrMakestas,  whkh  flows  into  the  Hbyndacus. 

*iV3ieIt^  gladiators  who  fijugbt  biindlbldcd. 
«iKm4;  Lb^  prorerb  Andabaiarum  more  piffnare,  to 
nah  ajod  tneonaiderate  measures.  The  name 
htm  tha  Qmtk  MUirat,  bmaum  they  fcught 
oti  iwieliwJL  (CoMidt  Brm»mu», 
Cim  ,  p  461.) 

Avoaxu,  a  dty  of  .Messenia,  situate,  nccordinff  to 
PiMimw  <4,  33).  at  the  diatance  of  eiehi  stadia  nom 
C^tmit^iEA.  It  had  been  the  capital  of  Mcsscni.i  he- 
tweti-i-  dominaUaa  of  ibc  Hcraclida'.  {I'ausan.,  4. 
3 )  ^nho  (360)  pJacea  it  on  the  road  from  MoHsonr 
isMifikfMiie.  UiselaaBantioDedb7LKr]r(36,3l) 
■s  iteslid  hetWMft  Ifaeee  two  oitiev.  Sir  "Vf.  Gell 
I  Bsu,  p  69)  obflerred  ita  ruins  between  Sakona  and 
frfs*.  an  a  hill  focmed  by  the  foot  of  Mount  Tetrage. 
\Crv»er'M  AmaeiU  Oruttt  ml.  S.  p  147.) 

.Vnacln  or  ANDsa,  a  people  of  Gaul,  east  of  the 
NiBBctea,  and  iyine  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
I.  :«-r  or  Lj^rf  Thfir  capital  waji  Julioniairiia,  now 
Aafers.  and  tbsir  tenitoiy  corresponded  iu.  part  to 
wlMWMlhedefiMtiBeMftdclBJKiytMMt.  (C<u., 

AsMa,  L  a  feoplp  of  Gaul.    Vid  Andecavi. — II.  A 
~  oa.  where  Virgil  was  bom.  (Compare 

Eujfh  ,  2,  and  SU.  Ital.,  8.  594.) 
lec^r  assigned  to  a  amall  place,  now 
Damed  Pu^tU.  the  honour  of  reprcscntint;  this  birth- 
fiam  id  Vlud;  bat  as  this  opinion  appears  to  derive 
m  aippal  mm  tk*  peeesggs  in  which  ue  poet  is  sup- 
posed t"  stunk  of  his  own  f^rm,  the  prevailing  notion 
aaoBg  iLe  Leanied  s^^ms  to  contradict  the  popular  re- 
mt  which  identifies  Andes  with  Futda.  {Maffei, 
fmmm  ihslr.,  eoL  3,  p.  1< — Vuo,  Msmark  hloriche, 
^  L  ^  It  —lharW.  Mtm.  Mmtor.^  vel.  1,  p  120.) 
f:  mix  O'Wrred,  however,  that  Virgil's  l  irtl  jjlace 
aid  him  sum  uiay  oot  neceasanly  have  been  one  and 
thrtaae  in  this  case  it  would  ■eeaths* BO  ergument 
sedd  be  objected  to  a  local,  but  rrry  ancient  and  wcll- 
•rtiMiahed  tta£tion.  {CramtT  s  Ancu.nl  llaLy,  vol. 
L  p  69.  >eff .) 

AxiTOcioK*,  an  Athenian  ogatOTt  aOQ  of  Leogoras, 
9uk  «MtB  ia  the  first  year  of  <he  7Mi  Olympiad,  B.C. 
Afi^     Hr  cc'Tnaarid.^i  tho  Athenian  fleet  in  the  war 
Wwe«i  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans,  and  wa«  af- 
terward aorond  «f  haaiiif  been  cnncemed  in  mutila- 
tiwf  tibe  Hmtm,  m  statues  of  Mercury,  a  crime  of 
which  AkMeJee  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  authors. 
Ai^<Ii<ii  i.'u.^viDT  heen  ;irrested  for  tliis  sacrilege,  cs- 
cfw^yyttharat  by  denouncing  his  real  or  pretended 
•MBH^IiBs.  nw^w  iniiniie  us,  that  among  diese 
was  /^'^tr^^ut  thit  .\iidociJes  found  the  means  of 
ohCamu:!.;;  Li«  iuiitr  s  pardon.    {PfuiL,  liiU.,  vol.  3,  p. 
488,  ed  Bekktr  )  The  same  author  mentions  various 
other  MorfeBliia  the  life  of  this  orator,  which  com- 
p«  JJed  fcna  at  IM  t«  quit  Athens.  He  returned  during 
tti*  covfnimi-nt  if  the  f'>ur  hundred,  ami  was  cast  into 
pmiMi.  wii<*itee,  iiowever,  he  succeeded  in  escaping, 
lis  returiMd  a  semati  tins  te  his  native  country  after 
tba  fcn  of  tbr  thir.j  t^Tints.    Having  foiled  in  an  em- 
^amj  ut  Sparta,  which  had  beea  confided  to  him,  he 


;no  longer  dared  to  show  himself  in  .Athens,  but  died 
in  exile.  Andocides  empioyed  his  abilities  as  an  orator 
merely  in  hii  own  affiura.  TlMlbiiTdiacoanee  of  hie 
which  have  come  down  to  os  are  important  for  the 
history  of  Greece.  The  first  has  reference  to  the 
Mystfhes  of  Eleosis,  which  h<  had  been  accused 
of  violating  {lUpi  Miwrv/Mwv).  The  second  {Hepi 
coflodoe),  treat*  of  Ida  (aeeond)  rthtm  to  AniMW. 
The  third  (Hrpi  Elpijvijc),  '*  Concrming  Peaegf** 
pronounced  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ^th  Olyniptfl, 
on  occasion  of  the  peace  with  Sparta ;  the  fourth  ia 
directed  against  AlabuuLea  (Kor^  'K'kKiAiddm).  Tay- 
lor, led  into  an  error  by  a  passage  of  Plutarch  ( Vii. 
Alcib..  V.r  Eil.  Raxkr.  vol.  2;  ;>  2').  thinks  that 
thiii  discourbc  was  delivered  by  Pheax,  one  of  the  an- 
tagonists of  AlciliiadM ;  tat  Ruhnken  has  eliovfii  Mda 
opinion  to  be  incorrect.  (Htsi.  Crit.  Orat.  Gr.  —  p. 
54,  of  the  edition  of  RutiliuB  Lupus. — SckiU,  Hist, 
lot.  Or.,  voi.  %,  p.  S05,  aeqa.)  The  discourses  of 
Andocides  are  ^wm  in  jietaiGe'B  aditian  of  the  Oteek 
orators;  in  that  of  Bekkef,  andin  thB  afition  of  Dab> 
son,  Loud  ,  182S,  16  vols.  8vo. 

Andom  ATiB,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Ganma. 
According  to  D'AnvtUa,  lha  nadero  Ashm-mm.  ( vU. 
Sonas.) 

.V.VDKicLUs,  a  mouniain  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  north  of 
the  promontory  Anemnrium.    (Strab.,  670.) 

AxoBUcffs,  an  ofaaoore  individnal,  aoatira  of  Adni> 
myttiim  in  Aaia  lOnor,  who,  from  hia  atrong  maem- 

blance  to  Philip,  son  of  Perseus,  the  1  ist  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, was  induced  to  pass  himself  oti  for  that  prince, 
and  hence  received  the  name  of  Pseudophiiippus,  or 
"the  false  Philip."  Having  deceived  the  Macedoni- 
ans, he  induced  them  to  revolt  against  the  Roman 
power,  and  gained  at  first  some  advantages,  but  was  at 
length  defeated  by  Cadltua  MeteUus,  and  led  in  tri- 
umph, B.a  148.   (Rbr.,  S,  14.'— Fstt.  PtOere^  1,11.) 

A^nBocYDBs,  I.  a  painter  of  Cyzicus,  cnyjtrmpoTnry 
with  Pelopidaa  and  Zcuxis,  the  latter  of  w  Iioih  lie  at- 
tempted to  rival.  Two  of  his  productions  are  men- 
tioned 1^  the  andeiU  writers,  a  painting  of  a  battle  and 
a  portrait  of  Seylta,  the  latter  being  eenhnited  fiir  ^ 
accuracy  with  which  the  fi.sh  accompanying  the  monster 
were  represented.  {Plut.,  Vtt.  Peiop.,  36. — P/in.,  85, 
10. — SUtig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) — II.  A  physician  in  tha 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  in  writing  to  the 
king,  in  condemnation  of  the  use  of  wine,  observed,  to 
quote  the  Latin  version  of  Pliny,  "  Ftaam  potunu 
rex,  memtMto  Is  Mera  ao^fiwim  terra :  ciaUa  Aoms* 
num  UCTtsaww  esf,  dmtm  wmm."   (P/tn.,  14,  6.) 

.VvDRooEirs,  son  of  Minos  and  Pa.siph.ie.  He  was 
famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling,  and  overcame  every 
antagonist  at  Athens  during  the  contest  ai  the  Plut> 
athenaic  feBliv.!,  nnd  .Elbrus,  through  envy,  sent  him 
against  the  Maraihoni;in  boll,  by  which  animal  he 
was  destroyed.  Acoording  to  another  account,  he 
waa  waylaid  and  assassinated  while  proceeding  to 
Thebea  to  attend  the  games  of  Laiiia,  and  hia  nm*. 
derors  were  the  ml  itants  whom  he  had  conquered 
at  Athens,  and  w  ho  were  led  by  envy  to  perpetrate 
the  deed.  Minos  declared  war  agdaHt  Alliens  to 
vengc  the  death  of  his  son,  and  peace  waa  at  last  re- 
established on  condition  that  JE^e^x»  sent  yearly  seven 
boys  and  seven  girls  from  Athens  to  Crete,  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  Minotaur.^  (Kid.  Minolanrua)  The 
Adieniana  established  fertivats,  by  oider  of  Miitoa,  in 
honour  of  his  son,  and  called  them  Androgeia.  (ApoU 
lod.,  3,  15.  —  Hygin.,  Fah.,  U.~Vtrg.,  Jin.,  6,  80.) 
The  whole  story  of  Androgeoa  ie  an  allegorical  one^ 
and  has  an  agricultural  reference.  Androgens  is  the 
man  of  the  earth,  the  cultivator  ('Avdpoyfwf)-  1^ 
Maralhoiiiaii  hull,  by  whose  fire,  according  to  one  a^ 
count  {Serv.  «d  Virg.f  M*.^  6,  20),  he  was  injured  ia 
the  oonffiet,  reealls  to  mind  Aie  flM>breatfaing  bulls  of 
Ckilchis,  the  land  of  JSetes,  the  first  man  of  the  earth. 
A  new  field  of  exertion  now  opens  on  the  son  of 
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Minos,  and  »  imw  nanid  U  giTcn  him;  Eoiygyw 
{Evpvyvnf%  **  llw  6r*ploagli«r,*^  or  **  the  posMMor  «f 


wide-extended  acres*'  (nV't'f  and  y-urj),  and  it  ia  worth 
noticttig,  that,  oHer  lianng  b^n  slain,  and  previous 
to  his  new  appellation,  he  was  reawakened  to  life  bj 
^sculapius,  or  the  sun.  (Compare  Hoy  eh.,  vol.  1, 
p.  1332,  ed.  Albcrti,  and  Crtuzer^t  SytnMik,  vol.  4. 
p.  107.) 

.  AwDaoMlcHS,  a  daughter  of  JBetioii,  iting  of  Uj- 
lt)()[aciM  TImIi«,  in  Mymn^  nanicd  Heelort  Mn  of 

Priam,  and  became  the  mother  of  Astyanax.  She 
was  equally  femarkable  for  her  domestic  virtues,  and 
6r  atiadunent  to  her  husband.  In  the  division  of  the 
prisoners  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
Andromache  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus,  who  carried 
her  to  Epirus,  whrn  ;  lir  booame  the  mother  of  throe 
sons,  Moiossus,  Pielus,  and  Pcrsamus.  Pyirhus  sub- 
sequently conceded  her  to  H^nua,  tfw  brother  of 
Hector,  who  had  also  been  amon;'  thr  rnptives  of  the 
prince.  She  reigned  with  Helenus  over  part  of  £piru&, 
and  became  by  mm  the  mother  of  Cestrinus.  {Homer, 
n.,  6,  89  el  9i.—Virg.t  iEn.,  8, 486.— itom.,  Fab^ 

Andromachos,  I.  an  opulent  Sicilian,  fatlier  of  the 
historian  Timctis.  He  collected  together  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Naxos,  which  Dkmyiiiiatlwtjmiit 
hii]  (lestroypd,  and  founded  with  them  Tauromenium. 
Andromacnus,  as  prefect  of  tlie  new  city,  subsequent- 
ly aided  Timoleon  in  restoring  liberty  to  Syracuse. 
(DM.  iSk.,  16,  7^68.}— II.  A  gMmal  of  Alvsr 
ndwr,  to  whom  Phmsino  give  the  govenunent  of 
S^ria  He  was  burned  alive  by  the  Samaritans,  hut 
bu  death  was  aveneed  by  Alexander.  (Qmnt.  Curt., 
4,5.)  — III.  A  broth  er-in-law  of  Selcucus  Callinicus. 
— IV.  A  traitor,  who  Jiacnvrrrr!  to  the  Parthiana  all 
the  measures  of  Crassus,  and,  on  being  chosen  guide, 
led  the  Roman  army  into  a  utuation  whence  there  was 
DO  mode  of  esei^ — V.  A  pl^aioiaA  of  Crete  in  the 
age  of  Nero :  he  wis  physician  to  the  emperor,  and 
inventor  of  the  &moiu  medicine,  called  after  him, 
Theriaca  Aniromacki.  It  was  intendixl  at  first  aa  aji 
■atidoto  egaiiuil  poiaom,  but  became  afterward  m  kind 
of  panacea.  This  medicine  enjoyed  so  high  a  rep- 
utation among  the  Romans,  that  the  Emperor  Antoni- 
n:i=  at  a  later  period,  took  Mome  of  it  e\cry  d.iy,  and 
had  it  prepared  evoij  year  in  his  nalaoe.  It  consisted 
of  61  mgredienle,  llie  principal  of  trUbh  were  eqnills, 
opiiiTT'.,  ■  pppf-r,  and  dried  r  -rr?.'  This  absurd  com- 
pound v/aa  in  vogua  inren  in  modem  times,  as  late  nn 
1787,  in  Paris.  {Galm,  dc  Thenac  ,  p.  470.  —  W. 
4«  Amidol.,  lib.  1,  p.  4m~iS^reivc^  Mtd., 
S,  p.  66.) 

ANnnoMKUA,  a  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  ofi£thi- 
qaia,  by  Caaaiope.  She  was  promised  in  manriage  to 
nfawMfhereMle,  whraNeptnne  fainndeled  the  ooests 

of  the  country,  and  urnt  a  sea-monster  to  ravage  the 
land,  because  Cassioco  had  boasted  herself  fairer  than 
JnQO  tad  Jfareides.  The  oracle  of  Jupiter  Am- 
inon  being  eonsulted,  returned  for  answer  that  the 
eeh&itty  could  only  be  removed  by  exposing  Androm- 
eda to  the  111 uiij^Si  r.  She  was  acronlingly  secured  to 
a  rock,  and  expected  eveiy  momoDt  to  be  destroy- 
ed, when  PeiemH»  who  wm  vetomnif  through  the 
air  from  the  r-nnqnaak  of  the  Oorfrons,  saw  her,  and 
was  captivated  with  her  heanty.  He  promised  to  de- 
liver her  ami  dtaitnj  the  monster  If  M  leeeived  her 
wmMliage  as  a  reward.  Cepheus  consented,  and 
nwieae  ehanpfKl  the  sea-monster  into  a  rock,  by  «how- 
ing  him  Medusa's  head,  and  unbound  Andromeda. 
The  marriage  of  Andromeda  wiUi  Penwus  was  op- 
poeed  by  Phinene,  bat,  fn  the  eonteet  that  ensued,  he 
and  hw  followers  ivrrr  r!iirif. d  to  stone  by  the  head 
of  the  Gorgon.  Andromeda  was  made  a  constellation 
in  the  heavens  after  her  death.  Coneolt  remarks  un- 
der the  article  Pcraeiis  i.4polbd.t  %  4.-- ifagm., 
Fab.,  64.— AfflJti/.,  6,  633.) 
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AnvBoidfooa  Livics.    Kui.  livuia. 
AwPKOirfepe,  I.  a  peripatetic  philoeopher,  a  na 

of  RhwVs,  \vht>  flourishrj  ;i!:.out  80  B  e.  He  an 
ged  and  pubiubed  the  wntuigs  of  Aristotle,  w  hicb 
beeii  biroa^  to  Romo  wiUi  the  hbraiy  of  Ap*lli< 
He  commented  on  many  parts  of  these  writing  ; 
no  portion  of  his  works  has  reached  us,  for  the  treel 
TTtpl  TTaOuv,  and  the  Paraphrase  of  the  Nicomat  h 
ethics,  which  have  bean  pahliahed  onder  his  na 
are  the  prodnetioiia  of  inedMr.  Tlie  inntiaa  « 
KoBuv  was  published  by  Hocsschcl  in  1593.  in  i 
and  was  afterward  printed  conjointly  with  tbe  Pi 
phrase,  in  1617,  1679,  and  1800.  'The  Paraphi 
was  pubUshed  by  Heinsius  in  1607,  4to,  at  Lcyt 
as  an  anonymous  work  {Incerti  Auetori*  Paraphra 
i\c  ),  and  afterward  under  the  name  of  Androiiiriia 
Rhodes,  by  the  same  acholar,  in  1617,  8vo,  vrith 
treatise  fnrpt  iroASr  added  to  it  The  two  wotko  w 
reprinted  in  this  form  at  Cambriige,  in  1671».  S 
and  at  Oxford,  I80a,  Sva  —  H.  CyrrbcRtcs,  aii 
tronomer  of  Athens,  who  erected,  B.C.  159,  an  oct 
onal  marble  tower  in  that  city  to  the  eight  wind*, 
every  side  of  the  ort agon  he  caused  to  be  wmmvk 
figure  in  relievo,  r>  f  r  -i utiii^'  tlie  wind  which  W 
against  that  side.  The  top  of  the  tower  was  fiiusl 
with  a  conical  marble,  on  which  he  placed  a  bra; 
Triton,  holding  a  wand  in  bis  rieh'  hand.  Thin  Trii 
was  so  contrived  that  he  turnc?d  round  with  the  wi 
and  always  stopped  when  he  directly  faced  it.  uointi 
with  hie  wand  ofoc  thofifure  of  the  wind  aft  taat  til 
blowing.  V^Udh  the  atmctnre  was  a  wntei^-cto 
supi  lir  1  from  the  fountain  of  ClepKvdra.  Drncafh  I 
eight  fimires  of  the  winds  lines  w  ere  traced  on  t 
wails  of  the  tower,  which,  by  the  shadows  cast  up 
them  by  stylr-;  fi\<  il  r^l^n^  r,  indicated  the  ht)liT  of  t 
da^',  as  ihc  I  ritun  &  wand  uid  the  quarter  of  the  wir 
When  the  sun  did  not  shine,  recourse  was  had  to  t 
water-dock  within  the  tower,  which  bnikltng  th 
supplied  boA  a  Tane  and  a  chrononeter.  The  etm 
ture  still  stands,  though  in  i  (!aniaped  state.  Tn  t! 
correctness  of  the  sundiahi,  the  celebrated  Delauib 
bean  tertinioiiy,  and  he  deeMfliea  tfie  eexies  as  "  tl 
moBt  curious  existinp^  mnTtument  ofthe  practical  gn 
monies  of  antiquity.  There  arc  two  entrances,  I 
cinfT  rcBpectivcIy  to  the  northeast  and  northwest :  eat 
of  these  openinjEi  has  a  portico  annpoited  by  two  cc 
umne.  when  mart  explored  lids  mildhig,  the  low 
part  of  tilt  interior  wan  covered  t<>  i  conaiderab 
depth  by  rubbish;  and  the  dervishes  who  had  tak< 
posaeeaMMk  of  the  building  performed  their  reiigiol 
rites  on  a  wooden  platform  which  had  been  throw 
over  the  fragments.  All  this,  however,  he  was  pe 
mittcd  to  remove,  and  he  found  manifest  traces  i>f 
clepsydra  or  water-clock  carefully  channelled  in  tl 
original  floor.  < Stuart  and  Revetft  AAm»  Abriif^ 
p.  8,  seqq. —  Wortl.'iirorth^it  Greece,  p.  I4fi  ) 

Andso8,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  one  of  tl; 
Cyclades,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  the  lower  extrem 
ty  of  Eubcca.  It  bore  also  several  other  appellation 
enumerated  by  Plint  (4,  12).  According  to  this  wr 
ter,  it  is  ten  miles  from  the  promontory-  of  (lersfstu 
and  thn^nhw  firom  Ceos.  The  Andrians,  as  w 
learn  fiom  Beredotns  (6,  111  and  191),  were  con 
pelleJ  to  join  the  armament  of  Xences  ;  and,  nfter  th 
battle  of  Salamis,  they  were  called  upon  by  Thcroii 
toclee,  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  squadron,  to  pay 
large  sum  of  menrv  is  a  contribution :  with  thia  d« 
mand  they  declared  tiicmselves  unaWe  to  comply.  <* 
serving  that  they  were  clo«'  beset  bv  flic  t"  i  .!eitie!i 
Povei^  and  Want,  which  never  quitted  the  island,  an< 
Theodatodea,  after  a  ftnltleae  attempt  to  rednee  then 
by  force,  withdrew  to  Eubrea  We  learn,  hnvrrrer 
from  Thucydides  (S.  f).'!.  and  4.  42),  that  the  islaiM 
was  subsequently  reduced  and  rendered  tributary  t< 
the  Athrriiins  In  the  Macedonian  war,  Livy  rdatM 
(31,  46),  that  tbe  town  of  Andros  was  taken  by  Alt» 
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lua  aadtbr^CTiTi''  Tht*  modem  name  of  the  i'^l-tni! 
a*  <^  of        ihc  ^mcient,  or  else  varies  from  it 

Ia.  a  tMm  of  FlMKM.iiMnlioMdbvHDiiMr 

S.  ^I.i  in  conjunctio:i  with  Hyampolu,  and 
in  iitB  tmm«wiiam  vicmity  of  that  city,  with 
wm  «vcn  •omecimei  ooDfounded.  (Compare 
•\  SiJ^ho,  EccUitrcist.,  No.  34,  vo!  3.  Ap- 
li-Li  Strabo  aiilrinA,  that  it  obtaineti  lU 
I  the  noleai  guata  of  wind  which  blew  from 
apMk  batooiiag  to  the  chain  of 
lb  adda  tbii  j|  WM  flUMd  by  •paw  «a- 
thon  AoecMlea  (Strtk9»  «M.^C^Ml«'«  Mtnt 
Grrtct,  mL  a»  p.  il^  ) 

AscKiJoic,  an  aftMl^  inMiiiNy  named  in  eonnezion 
wkb  Tactcva,  aa  his  coiutant  associate.  It  is  uncer- 
ain  whether  they  oxeeUed  ctiietly  in  casting  brass  or 
ia  •:is-'-m^  aurble.  They  aro  supposcil  b^'  SiJUg  to 
hiw  AeaariMd  ahoot  64S  B.C.  Mantion  »  mado  in 
pmardif,  hy  th»  ■■riwir  wnteia,  of  a  taHna  of  Apol- 
^  j  th.»e  artiste  According  to  Mullcr,  they  uiii- 
1^:^^  4  %^  ^acMoX.  atatue  of  the  Delian  Apollo,  made, 
»  FtDtaith  etatevallitliMof  HnadM.  {Smig, 
iktt  Art,*.  9.) 

X39U,  a  people  of  Gennany,  at  the  base  of  the  Cher- 
*;3esci5  Ciiubnca,  m  the  country  answering  now  to 
the  Pflrtheartern  part  of  the  Dmky  of  HoUUm. 
fmm  them  the  Engtidi  Im  doM  tWr  wmw. 
T^yre  u  sti".  at  ihc  present  day,  in  that  quarter,  a 
iaHnnA  oiieJ  AHgtiu.  (ZacU.,  (rem.,  40. —  Kui. 
) 


a  B»er  of  lUyricttm,  panmng  a  sorthem 
nfiag  to  Uefodotns,  and  joining  the  Bron- 
fiB,  Mai^  flows  into  the  Danube.    {Herodot.,  4,  4£>.) 

AmsmA,  or  AjrarriA,  a  grove  in  tiie  country  of  the 
)bt«.ta(ht  weitof  the  Lactts  Pudnu.  Hie  name 
is  J-rltc-i,  joDoriiAg  to  Sotinus.  from  a  sister  of  Circe, 
waa  a,  Uis  Ticinity.    It  is  now  Sdta  d  Albi. 

iSUin.,  9—Stn.sd  Virg  ,         7,  769.) 
AjHCBTMb  i  4  MB  of  HeicuiM  bv  H«b0b  the  fod> 

Urtci^  ihi  cd^cauon  of  Neio,  and  became  the  instru- 
mesi  ^  his  cximei.    It  was  he  who  encouraged  the 
to  desiruy  his  mother  Agrippina,  and  who 
idea  of  the  ffalley,  wmch,  by  falling  on  a 
eeeSt  thmigh  secret  mecbaniwn,  was  to 
have  sMiiplM  ttai  VwMpwpMa.  {/SmtL,  Vit. 

Anna.  <^  a  Mly  at  RdaMk  iHddi,  m  dw  flnv- 
i^Lsg  tLxikcs  of  thei  HyBukii  ptodncadnMjlMHfaaiwl 

lis  irf  rill  MiM  CiS-l^SXS. 

AaiciFt  Gaixos,  I.  triumphed  over  the  lUyrians 
Mi  thair  kwy  Qwtiii,  and  ohtatped  the  honors  of  a 
tmrnt/k  iLlTO.  SW.    He  obtamed  the  consulship 

AC.C.  fi»4.  B  C  l.^O  — II  ProbuA,  a  RwMaeOMUl, 
AJ>.  S7  I,  cekitcated  fat  his  homanity. 

Aaiamaft,  a  mcr  «f  EBa,  in  the  diMet  of  Triphyiia, 
v>  the  north  of  I  "-riyum.  This  strean}  farmed  into 
ma^ke*  3l  its  laouib,  from  the  want  of  a  fall  to  carry 
off  the  wsicr.  The  stagnant  paid  thus  created  ex< 
I  aa  edoor  so  fiMai  aa  laba  MOMftiUe  al  lha  dis- 
laftvraatj  sta&,aadtWfin  aaug^  Uieia  wem  so 
taints  wittt  ihe  infection  that  they  could  not  be  eaten. 
(&rreiw,         Pioaaoias,  however,  affirms  (5, 5)  that 

he  traced  to  the  tptt  source  of  the  rivrr  It  wns  as 
crihed  to  the  ofnl»ur'i  having  waishcil  the  wounds  in- 
fictpvi  by  Hi-rca:e*  »  eavenomed  shafts  in  the  stream. 
Xhe  Ani^rus  m^tjf ed  the  water  of  a  ANtntain  said  to 
■•Mm  the  proper^  of  earing  ctttaneova  dSaotders. 
feii  ^arce  i&suedfromaciv. m  s  u-rcLl  to  the  Nymphs, 
fliOed  Ajii£Tia*ie*-    {Cranu-r  t  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3, 

Kfio.  a  riier  ijfff.i'T  t'r  r.irlirr  name  of  which  was 
Ama,  wheaoe  auues  iJat  geoitive  JjuemSf  which  is 


joined  in  i.illcction  with  the  later  nominative  Amo. — 
It  rose  in  the  Apenoincs,  near  the  Sabine  town  of  Tre- 
^  and  pursued  its  course  at  first  to  the  northwest ;  it 
than  tamed  to  lha  BOttthaaat,  and  joinad  the  Tiber  three 
mOaa  north  of  RflMM.  ItianotaofiAastream  asthe 
Nar.  luir  wns  considen  i1,  li  nvever,  by  the  Romans  as 
the  ouMt  importaai  among  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber, 
and  benoa  leeeiTed  also  the  appellation  of  Ttberinna^ 
whence  comes  by  corruption  the  morlrm  iiruneTeijeroae. 
Ihc  Aaio  was  regarded  as  the  boundary  between  La- 
tium  and  the  countnr  of  the  Sabines,  not,  however,  in 
a  verr  itnot  aanaa,  for  on  tha  loft  beak  laj  Antemmn 
and  CoUatia,  two  Sabine  towns,  while  the  Albani  and 
other  Latins  had  founded  Fidenc,  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Anio,  in  the  Satnnc  tcrrit<ny.  {Mannert,  vol.  9, 
p.  517.)  The  Anio,  in  its  comae,  paaaad  hf  the  town 
of  Tibur,  tho  modern  Tivoli,  where  it  formed  soma 
beautiful  cascades,  tho  admiration  of  the  present  as 
well  as  of  former  times.  Of  late,  however,  the  scenery 
has  been  marred  by  an  earthwake.  it  haa  been  doubt" 
ed  by  aooM  writer*  whedwr  am*  waa  always  a  fidl  of 
the  Anio  at  Tibur.  But,  without  pretending  to  examine 
what  change  the  bed  of  the  river  may  have  undergone  in 
lainoCe  ages,  we  may  afinntluit,  since  the  days  of  Stra> 
bo,  no  alteration  of  consequence  has  taken  place ;  for 
that  geographer  (238)  talks  of  the  cataract  which  the 
Anio,  then  navigable,  f  ruK  J  tfu  re  ;  so  al.so  Dionysiua 
of  Ualicamassus  (6,  37),  and  several  of  the  poeta. 
{Crtnm'a  Amdmt  lUdf,  voL  8,  p.  64.) 

Akistorcis,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  thr  southern  part  of 
Lusitania,  near  Pax  Juha,  called  also  Goni&torgis. 
{MiMMTt,  vol.  I,  p.  $43.)  Some  have  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  these  two  cities  were  the  same.  {Cel- 
Uirius,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  77. — Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
2,  p.  389.) 

Anios,  son  of  ApoUo  and  lUuso  or  Rhoio.  He  was 
highr priest  of  ApoUo,  and  gave  .£neas  a  hospitable  r»- 
rf  ption  when  tho  Trojan  prince  touchr  l  r-.t  hia  island, 
iie  had  by  Dorippe  three  daughters,  LLuu,  Spermo, 
and  Elaia,  to  whom  Bacchus  had  given  the  power  of 
rhaMinff  whatevar  they  ploiaed  into  wine,  com,  and 
oiL  vVSaa  AgaaMMMNi  wentto  tha  Tiejan  wtet,  h& 
wished  to  ourry  them  with  him  to  supply  his  army  with 
provisions ;  but  they  complained  to  Uacchus,  who 
changed  them  into  doves.  Thus  {ax  we  have  given 
Ovid's  account.  {Met.,  13,  643. — Compare  Virg., 
^En.,  3,  80  )  Tzetzes,  however,  states,  that  Anttts 
endeavours  J  tj  pre  .  u!  upui  tin  forces  of  Agamemnon 
to  Mmain  with  him  nine  years,  and  told  them  that,  in 
tlM  taalliy«ar,UMy««aid  take  Troy.  He  pRaubad 
to  nurture  them  also  by  the  nid  of  his  daughters. 
Tzetzes  cites  as  his  authoniy  the  author  of  theCypii* 
an  epic  (od  Lucoph.,  570).  Creiuer  •••■  in  all  nil 
an  agricultural  myth,  RlkMO  being  the  posMfffMat*^ 
or,  in  other  words,  a  n«w  Pioaerpina,  and  bar  thiM 
children  t)i«tedil«»  of  tin  aMd.  (ApiMit,voL*4^ 
p.  379.) 

Amha,  a  goddaw,  in  wfaoaalienotir  the  Romans  ». 

stitutcd  8  festival.  She  was,  according  to  the  com- 
mon account,  Anna,  the  daughter  of  BeluB,  <uui  sister  of 
Dido,  who,  after  her  sister's  death,  gave  up  Carthage  to 
Iai^bas,kinffof  Gostului,  who  hadbemflodthe  place,  and 
fled  to  Melita,  now  Malta.  Froltt  M»ta  she  proceed- 
ed  to  Italy,  and  waji  there  kindly  received  by  .tneas, 
Lavinia,  however,  conceived  so  vbient  a  jealousy 
affainst  her,  that  Anna,  warned  in  a  dream,  by  Dido, 
of  her  danger,  took  flight  during  the  night,  and  threw 
herself  into  the  Numicius,  where  she  w^as  transiurm- 
ed  into  a  Naiad.  The  Romans  instituted  a  festival, 
which  was  always  celebrated  on  the  I6th  of  March, 
m  her  honour,  and  generally  invoked  her  aid  to  oiitaia 
a  long  and  happy  life  ;  thence,  acconling  to  some,  the 
explanation  of  the  epithet  Anna  i'erenna  assigned  to 
her  after  deification.  ( Ovid,  Feut.,  3,  653. — Sil.  IttU-t 
8,  7y,  &.C.)  The  krv  to  t!if  r^ifTrrmt  IrrTrrr!'^  rrlative 
to  Anna  Perenna  is  to  be  lound  in  tho  ntcs  and  cere* 
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moiiii's  attending  her  fostivnl.  Tt  was  a  feast  com- 
memorative of  the  year  and  the  spring,  and  tlM  hynau 
mong  on  thte  oeeaston  botv  the  me  aM  moa*  ehame- 

tcr  of  oreiriiftic  strains.  In  them  Anna  Pfrmna  waB 
ontreatea  to  make  ilw  entire  year  roll  away  in  health 
and  prosperity  ("  Vt  annare  jierennareqve  commode 
^eaiy—Maareb.,  Sat.,  1,  U).  Horn,  tbm  nm  jear. 
thia  year  fiill  of  (reafuieM  and  tf  heneAta  invokM.  ia 
no  other  Uian  Anna  hcmlf,  a  jKrsonifiration  if  the  old 
lanaf  year.  (Compare  Hermann  umi  Crcuzcr,  Bru/e, 
4ke.,  p.  186.)  Aima  fa  ^  same  word,  in  fact,  as  on- 
mu,  or  anus  according  to  the  primitive  Roman  orthog- 
taphy  ;  in  Greek  tvoc  or  fvof,  whence  the  expression 
h>^  mi  via,  proving  that  the  word  carries  with  it  the 
occessoiy  idea  of  antiquity, joat  as  fro^  appean  analo- 
gous to  MfM*.  (Compare  Lemup,  Etymol.  Or.,  p. 
810,  xeiffi  —Valckfnucr,  ad  Ammon.,  p.  196,  197) 
Anna  Perenna  is  called  the  moon,  kut'  f^xv^*  >^ 
ii  liw  Uiat  conducts  the  moons  her  sisters,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  directs  and  governs  the  humid  sphere : 
thus  she  reposes  for  ever  in  the  river  Numtctus,  and 
ruiift  oil  fur  ever  with  it  She  is  llir  rourse  of  the  moons, 
of  the  years,  of  time  in  general.  It  is  ahe  that  gives 
the  floww  nd  fariti,  mua  etnm  the  lugroat  to  npen ! 
the  annua]  produce  of  the  seasons  {nnnnyia)  in  placed 
under  her  protecting  care —The  Anna  rcrenna  of 
the  Komana  has  been  compared  with  the  Anna  Pourna 
Den^  or  Antuda^  of  the  MiDdu  mythology :  the  ffod- 
dees  of  abundance  and  noarlahment,  a  beneneent  form 
ofBhavani.  Tin-  rJiar  u  '.i  ristir  traits  appear  tobe  the 
saiue.  (Compare  the  remarks  ot  Faiermm  and  C'crf«- 
trooke,  in  the  Astatic  Researches,  vol.  8,  p.  69,  se^q., 
anJ  p  B5 — CuMm**  SjfmMik,ptr  C?M^fWMMi>> toI.  2, 

p.  .Wl.  Jirr/r/  ) 

.Anna  Comnkna,  a  Greek  princess,  daughter  of 
Alexius  Comnenea  I.,  emperor  of  the  EatL  iSh»  was 
ben  A  J>.  1068,  and  wm  orifliimlly  betvodied  to  Con- 
etantine  Ducas  ;  but  hi^  death  preventing  the  enga^je- 
nuHit  ttmn  being  ratified,  she  subsequently  roarri<^  Ni- 
Mpkomt  BfYetmios.  On  the  decease  of  her  father, 
m«onmredagainst  her  brother  John  (Calo-Johannee), 
who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  empire,  and  when  the 
design  was  prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruplen  if  h>  r ' 
husband,  she  passionately  exclaimed  that  nature  had 
mietalren  the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryennius 
with  the  soul  of  a  woman  Aftrr  thi>  discoveiy  of  her 
trca.son,  the  life  and  fortune  ot  Anna  were  forfeited  to 
the  laws ;  the  former,  however,  was  spared  by  the 
elemnocy  of  the  emperor.  After  the  deetti  of  hCT  htie- 
h«Bdehei«fttredtoeeeavvnt,iriieTO,«tthe  efoofiiT- 
ty  years,  -fir  sought  to  rr  ln  vg  the  disappointment  of 
her  ambitious  feelings  by  writing  a  life  of  her  father. 
The  character  of  this  history  docs  not  stand  very  high, 
either  for  authenticity  or  beauty  of  composition :  the 
historian  is  lost  in  the  danrrhter  ;  and  instead  of  that 
simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins  our  belief, 
an  elaborate  adfectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays 
in  every  page  the  vwily  of  eftnudeMidieir.  (G&bm's 
Dechne  and  Fall,  c.  48  )  And  yet,  .it  the  same  time, 
her  work  forms  a  useful  contrast  to  the  degradin^r  and 
partial  statemenCa  of  the  Latin  historians  onhat  pe  riod 
The  details,  moreover,  which  she  gives  respecting  the 
int  Gillsaders  on  their  arrival  at  Constantinople,  arc 
peculiarly  interesting ;  and  we  may  there  see  the  ini* 
pression  produced  by  tiie  simple  and  ntde  manners  of 
the  heioeo  of  TWo  on  a  pdished,  enlightened,  and 
effeminate  court.  The  work  nf  A  is  entitled  Alrx- 
m.i.  and  is  divided  into  fifteen  liooks.  It  commences 
with  A.D.  I(»69,  and  terminates  with  A. D  1118.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Alexias  appeared  in  TRIO,  4to,  by 
Hoeechel,  Argtent.  It  contains  only  the  first  eight 
books  Some  copies  Itear  the  date  of  1618.  A  com- 
plete edition  was  published  in  1661,  Ponl.  The  best 
edition,  howerw,  will  be  the  etie  fnlended  to  form  I 

Sirt  of  the  Byzantine  T?7«;tnrian8  (Corpus  Scriptorum 
istorue  J^xantiM)t  at  present  in  a  course  ot  publi- 


cation in  GeiMy.  (4Mel},  iiiwt.  Idt.  Gr.^  6,  pi 
389,  seqq.) 

AnmIlks,  a  duronelefieal  hisloiy  wUdi  gives  an  a^ 

count  of  allihe  import.nnt  events  of  overyyear  in  a  stntr 
without  entering  into  the  caus^es  which  produced  tht  ni 
The  annals  of  Tacitus  may  be  considered  in  this  UghL 
The  Romans  had  joamahsts  or  amaUsts  £ram  tbs  i«R 
beginning  of  the  state.  TIm  Amds  of  the  Paalift 
were  of  the  name  d.ite.  if  we  may  believe  Cicero  'J/ 
Oral.,  3,  13),  as  the  Ibundalion  of  the  city  ;  hut  otlu t« 
tiave  placed  their  cumrocncement  in  the  reign  of  Nmna 
( Voptseus,  Vu.  Taett.),  and  Niebuhr  not  until  after  the 
battle  of  Hegillus.  which  terminated  the  hopes  of  T&r- 
quin.    (Romtsrhc  Grtrh  ,  vol    1,  p  367  )     In  OTd« 

to  piesenre  the  memory  of  public  transactions,  the  Pon- 
tifex  Kannraa,  who  waa  the  eAeial  hisloiiaai  of  the 

rcpuMtr  annually  committed  to  writing,  on  woo<!*ii 
tablets,  tlie  leading  events  of  each  year,  and  then  ««t 
them  up  at  his  own  hou.se  for  tin  i  retraction  of  the  pe^ 
pie.    {Cte.,  de  Orat.,  2,  13  )    The  Pontifex  Maxhmu 
was  aided  in  this  task  by  his  four  coneegOM,  do«nk 
to  A  U  I     5;';!.  and  alter  that  p(  ri  <1  !  y  four  addition- 
al [wntiiTs,  created  by  the  Oguloian  law.    (Cte.,  it 
Rep.,  2,  14.)  These  annals  were  cewtiBOod  to  the 
I)ontificate  of  Mucius,  A  T'  C  629,  and  were  cnlled 
Annales  Maxtmi,  as  bein^  periodically  compiled  and 
kept  by  tlie  Fontifez  Maiivms,  or  PvNiti,  a«  record- 
ing viMe  transactions.    Having  been  inacrtfied  en 
wooden  tablets,  they  wonid  necessarily  be  alioit,  and 
destitute  (  f  .ill  circumstfinti  il  <lrt:\i\  ;  and  being  an- 
nually formed  by  successive  pontiHs,  could  ha^c  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  continved  history,  their  contents  wonn 
resemble  the  rpitomf  prefixed  to  the  books  of  Livy.  or 
the  Register  ul  KLUiaricable  Occurrences  in  modem  al- 
manacs.   But  though  short,  jejune,  and  unadorned, 
still,  as  roGfwids  of  iMts,  thsae  annab,  if  spand,  w«dd 
have  finned  an  faaaiimaMe  tiMaota  cf  eaify  lifalory. 
Besides,  the  method  which,  Cicero  informs  ti«,  wrL> 
observed  in  preparing  these  annals,  and  the  cart;  that 
was  taken  to  insait  n»th0t  of  wliiciithetralli  iiad  net 
been  attested  fay  as  muy  wilnasass  aa  there  were  cit- 
izens at  Rome,  who  were  aD  mtitled  to  jodfre  end  make 
'  tlu'ir  remarks  on  what  either  ought  to  be  nd<h  <]  <•-  rr- 
trcnched,  must  have  formed  the  inost  authentic  body 
of  history  that  conld  bo  dsaiied.    The  mcin<Yy  ef 
transactions  which  were  yet  recent,  an  ?  Trhr  con- 
comitant circumstances  every  one.  coniU  i» member, 
was  therein  transmitted  to  posterity.    By  this  nie.'ir> 
tiiey  wen  proof  apinst  falaBBcatioa,  and  tbetr  vwad^ 
was  meonteslafaly  nred.  These  vahtaMe  frcoivda,  how- 
ever, were,  for  the  most  part,  coi  H  inu  l  in  iho  rorf!i 
KT^ion  of  the  city  coiasequi-nl  on  its  captur(>  by  the 
Gauls ;  an  event  which  was,  to  the  early  history  of 
Kome,  what  the  English  invasion  by  Fdw  ard  I  jvr(<%-fd 
to  the  history  of  Scotland.    The  j)r.-ictire  of  the  l\>n- 
lifex  iMaximu>«  in  preserv  irig  such  records  was  discon- 
tinued after  that  eventftd  period.   A  fiMhie  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  it  tewms  the  end  ef  tho  nocond 
Punic  war ;  and  from  that  time  the  cuslont  w  as  not 
entirely  dropped  till  the  pontificate  of  Mucius.  in  the 
year  629.    It  is  to  this  second  series  of  Annals,  or  to 
some  other  late  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  revive  the  an- 
cient Roman  history,  that  Cicero  must  allude  ^hen  ho 
talks  of  the  Great  Annals  in  his  work  Ih  Lccribus 
(1,  2),  since  it  is  undon^ited,  that  the  pontifical  records 
of  events  previons  to  the  eaptnve  of  HeaebytliAGnls 
almost  entirely  perished  in  the  conflapration  of  thr  city 
(Ltry,  6,  1.)    Accordingly,  Livy  never  cites  these 
leeoids,  and  there  is  no  appearance  tiiat  he  had  any 
npportunitv  of  consulting'  tbrm,  nor  are  they  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Halic.nmassus  in  the  h'lig'  cata- 
logue of  records  and  memorials  which  he  had  rmploy- 
ed  in  the  cotonoaition  of  hb  HitHniml  Antiqnitie* 
The  teeftr  of  the  ponHllk,  some  of  whicit  weTie  re- 
covered in  the  searrli  nOf  r      i1  the  fl.mies  had  ."spnrrd 
are,  indeed,  occasionally  mentioned.   But  these  were 
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ANT 


  wphwiing  dM  nj^tuoM  ti  nUsioii,  with  in- 

mtwam  a*  to  the  eeremonie*  to  b«  oMerved  in  it« 
pneOaf  ciercise,  and  coald  hare  been  of  no  more  ser- 
viKtaRocD^,  than  4  collection  of  breviaries  or  niiu- 
Mii »  —  Jam,  hitoiy .  {JhinU^'$  Ram.  Lit.,  vol  i, 
m  f7,  Jtff Lmi  tm.—L0  Cttrct  in  JoiifiMK*  the* 
m  Rt^"'^^  Introd.') 

A>nilus  L£X,  aeCtJed  the  age  at  which,  among  the 
lanici,  »  citizen  could  be  admitted  to  aawrise  the 
flfieet  of  the  state.  Originally  there  wai  no  OMtain 
age  fixed  for  enjoying  the  different  office*.  A  law  was 
firsl  miiJc  for  thitj  purpose  (LfX  Annalir)  by  L.  Vil- 
fau  or  L  Julias,  a  tnbane  of  the  comznons,  A.U.C. 
in.  wliweo  him  &mil j  got  tho  ■oitoaaM  of  AmudM. 
(Li'  .  40.  t3  )  What  wa.s  the  vcar  fixal  for  enjorinp 
eadi  ufSiLC  is  not  ascrrtaincd  It  is  certain  that  the 
prBtOtshipOscd  to  he  rnjovodtwo  years  after  tho  ledile- 
^  (Ctc^Ep.  ad  10,  36),'  and  that  the  forty- 

Am  waa  the  year  Hxmi  for  th«  eomnlahip.  {Ctc, 
Pkl' .  .1.  IT  )  If  we  are  to  judjic  fr m  <  "iccro,  who 
frequeotir  b<i>astje  that  he  had  enjoyed  ereiy  office 
iiiu  proper  year,  the  years  appointed  fisr  tho  dUSn-- 
eot  ■  fu  c«  hy  the  Lei  Villia  were,  for  the  qiiestor- 
ih^  ttiirty-oaE»  6ji  the  a?dilcahip  thirty-seven,  for  tho 

Crship  forty,  and  for  the  consulship  forty-three, 
•aa  udorthe  repoblic  popnlar  citixens  were  freed 
tnm  ffctosixricliona,  and  the  empefon,  too,  granted 
thit  iaduigence  to  whomsoever  ttwy  ptoioad. 
AxxtSAl..     Vui.  Hannibal. 

Ajnncaaais,  a  philosopher  of  the  Cjrrenaic  sect,  and 
a  feUowot  of  Ariatijpfnw  He  so  far  receded  from  the 
doctrine  of  his  master  as  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
Siil  piety,  fnendahip.  and  p.atriotism,  and  to  allow  that 
a  wise  man  might  retain  the  possession  of  himself  in 
Ika  osdat  of  exiMMl  twoUoa ;  but  ha  inhorited  so 
tttufh  ^5  frivolous  taste  as  to  value  himself  upon 
th«  m^in^kal  accomplishments,  particularly  upon  his 

dexterity  m  beoif  OUO  to  drive  a  chariot  twiee  round 
A  COOSO  i&  tho  BOW  lUg.    (Xhog.  Leert.,  2,  87.— 

iWdat,  a.  v.— R^UTa  mkvry  of  PkUoMphy,  toL  1, 
p.  198.) 

A!mo.    Vtd.  Hakxo.' 

A  voeju,  a  momtun  of  OiM«e,  pait  of  the  chain 

of  (X  t-L  A  smiJI  paiss  in  this  mountain,  called  by  the 
siunf  name,  to.nned  a  communication  between  Thes- 

V  j  ihr  cooaliy of  tho  Efienonddiaii  Loeri.  {He- 
TtdaL,  If  216.) 

Arnvt,  a  RooNn  poet,  iallnMte  with  flie  triuBvir 
Aiitar.y.  and  one  of  the  destroyers  of  Virfffl.  (Com- 
pie  Vtrg ,  Erhg.,  9,  36.  —  Servmf^  ad  Virg.,  I  c  ) 
Ovid  {Trut  ,  2, 435)  calls  him**fraMX." 

AxstBASii,  a  people  of  Germany,  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tM  {Aim.,  13,55)  as  haTintr  made  an  irruption,  du- 
nnt  the  rei^n  of  Nero,  into  the  Roman  territories 
atg^  the  Rtone.  Manneit  makes  them  to  have  been 
ahnoKk  of  tdkoOhenioei  Tho  aame  wittor  alliidaa' 
to  th«»  hypotheei*  which  would  consider  their  name  as 
df'noting  **dweilerB  along  the  Ems,"  and  as  markini^ 
thii  f'lr  dMir  OdghMl  place  of  settlement.    He  irtcwK 

hsooww,  m  ttHAaoafalo.  (6«fr.«      6,  p.  166, 

AfT.t-rrius.  1  rity  of  Egypt  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Kile,  and  the  capital  of  the  nome  Antaiopolitcs. 
it  diiiiil  its  namo  non  Anlma.  whmn  OMris,  ac- 

pnrtJint:  to  Dlodoru.*  Sirufa."*  (1,  17),  left  as  povernor 
of  hiA  Libyia  Hid  Ethiopian  possessions,  and  whom 
It  was  a  place  of  no  great  im- 


Herenies  deatvored. 


m  Tillage  of  Keu  (Qaou)  stands 
■Bar  tiw  fiiiiM  «f  the  aadent  city.  {Manner t,  vol.  10, 
pt  2.  p  2f*%  seqq^Cmtptn  D$$erift»K  U  fSgypie, 
vfli4,p.  HI  ) 

AjrrjMre,  I  »  moaareh  of  Libya,  of  gigantiedfanen- 
ww?.  son  of  S^ntuTV  and  Terra  He  was  famed  for 
la  strength  and  his  skill  in  wrestling,  and  engaged  in 
-  -te^t  with  Herrales.  As  he  received  new  strength 
aa  ho  toadied  tho  graund,  the 


hero  Ufted  him  up  in  the  air  and  squeezed  fafan  to  death 
in  hia  amis.  {ApoUMl.t  X,  5.)  —  IJ.  A  governor  of 
Libya  and  ^Ethiopia  under  Ostria.  (Ihod.  Ste.,  I, 
17  ) — Both  these  accounts  are,  in  fact,  labulous.  and 
reiisr  to  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  legend  of  He^■ 
oolao  and  Antmui  ia  notlring  more  than  the  triumph  of 
ait  and  labour  over  the  encroaching  s.ands  of  the  desert. 
Hercules,  atiHing  his  adversary,  is,  in  fact,  the  Nile 
dirided  into  a  thousand  canals,  and  preventing  the  arid 
sand  from  letonm^  to  its  native  deaerta,  whence 
again  to  come  forth  vrith  the  winds  and  cover  with  its 
waves  the  fertile  valley  (Cunntitut,  dr  la  Religion, 
vol.  2,  p.  416.)  The  veiy  position  of  Antcopoiis,  in* 
deed,  nam  lefereiiee  to  the  loentityof  AntMie  with  the 
Rands  of  the  desert  ;  for  the  plnce  was  situate  rn  a  long 
and  deep  valley  oC  the  Arabian  chain,  where  the  most 
fearful  hurricanes  and  sand-winds  were  accustomed  to 
blow.  (Compaio  iStttsr,  ErUamie^  Sd  <d.,  vol.  1,  p. 
779) 

AvTvooRAS,  a  H  hod  inn  poet,  who  lived  at  the  court 
of  Anligonus  Gonatos,  where  ho  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  gourmand.  He  composed  a  poem  entitled 
Thebaia ;  and  the  no-otiaiis.  to  whom  lie  read  it,  he,'ird 
him  with  yawns.  {Mich.  Apott.  Frmerb.  Cent.,  S,  82.) 
Wehavconeof hisepigramaVBBaiiifaig.  (ifiSrMfl^Mwf. 
LK.  Or.,  vol.  9,  p.  128.) 

AfftAtchiAs,  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  was  sent  into 
Persia,  where  he  maile  the  well-known  peace  with 
Artaxerxes  Mnemou.  The  terms  of  this  peace  were 
as  follows :  that  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  should  be- 
long to  the  Persian  king,  together  with  the  island  of 
Glazomenie  (as  it  was  cauled)  and  that  of  Cvprus :  that 
rill  other  (rrecian  cities,  small  and  (freat.  should  be  in- 
de[)endent,  except  the  isUnds  of  Lemnos,  Imbioa,  and 
Hcyroa,  which  were  to  remain  eahjeet  to  the  Atiieni* 
ans.  (Xrn  ,  Hi. if  Or  .  5.  1.  —  Consult  Srhymder,ad 
loc.)  Polybius  (1,6)  fixes  the  year  of  this  celebrated 
peace,  and  Aristides  (vol.  2,  p.  286)  the  name  of  the 
aidMCi.(deodorof  if'  o6i^  ^Ivero).^  The  Ureatj 
aeema  to  have  been  eondamd  in  the  begiiiidiig'  of  Ino 
year  of  Theodotus,  about  o  ih  mi  .  !  t-cnuse  the  M.m- 
tinean  war,  which  was  earned  on  in  the  orchonship  of 
Mystichides,  was  in  tlie  second  year  after  the  peace ; 
•ind  because  the  restoration  of  Platea,  accomplished 
afler  the  treaty,  took  place  nevertheless  in  the  year  of 
the  treaty,  as  Pausanias  impliet.  (CffnAm**  F«mH 
Httknuty  9d  ed.,  p.  102  ) 

AtrTAvnacs,  a  city  of  Troas,  on  the  northern  aide 
of  the  Gulf  of  .\draniyttium.  Accordin;:  to  Tliucydi- 
des  (8,  108),  it  was  founded  by  an  /EoUan  colony, 
which  had  probably  dispossessed  a  body  of  thoFtoiaagi 
in  tliis  quarter,  since  Herodotus  (7,  42)  names  the 
place  the  Pelasjjie  Antandrus.  If  we  follow  the  an- 
cient mythology,  however,  we  will  find  ditTen ut  ac- 
ooouta  of  ita  ori^.  These  are  given  by  Mela  (1, 18), 
who  atatea  that  the  city  waa  cdled  Antandmaa«eora> 
ing  to  some,  because  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ..Cneas, 
having  fiillcn  into  tho  hands  of  the  Pelasgi,gavc  them 
up  this  city  as  a  ransom  ;  and  hence  Autandnift  i  e., 
uvT*  dvdpor  ("in  the  stead,"  or  "place,  of  a  man**}; 
while  others  maintain  that  It  was  founded  by  certain 
inhabitants  of  Androa,  who  liad  been  driven  from  homo 
by  civil  dissensions,  aiid  that  hence  the  city  was  enlicd 
Antandras,  i.  e., "  inatead of  Andros," implying  that  it 
was  to  them  n  second  country.  Pliny  (f),  30).  on  the 
other  hand,  believes  that  its  first  name  wa*  Edom.'i,  and 
that  it  was  subsequently  styled  Cmmen*  louring 
the  Persian  tiroes,  Antandrus.  like  many  other  parte 
of  this  coast,  was  subject  to  Mytilene,  in  tlie  iaiand  of 
Lesbos  The  Persians,  howevrr,  held  the  clta(?< !, 
which  would  aeem  to  have  stood  on  a  mountain  near 
the  city.  IMa  neontam  ia  piohaUy  the  same  with 
the  one  ca1!ed  .Mexandren.  and  on  which,  according 
to  Strabo  (6(K>),  tho  controversy  between  Juno,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Venus  waa  decided  W  Fteia.  (Mtfimcrf, 
vol.  6,  pt,  8,  p.  418.) 
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AwTEM!?^,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  ihe  territory  of  the 
Sabiijcs,  at  the  coiiilueucc  of  the  -\nio  and  l  ibcr.  It 
it  said  to  (lave  been  more  ancient  than  Rome  itaeif 
W«  an  told  bv  Dioajmm  of  UalimnMMi  (8»  36), 
diat  Anttoora  bebnnged  It  ftnt  to  the  Skd^ 
aftcnvunl  it  wau  conquered  by  the  Aborifinea,  to 
whom,  urubaLly,  it  owea  ita  Latm  name.  (raiT«,  tk 
Ltng.  Lat.,  4.  —  Fettut,  0.  v.  Antemmm.)  That  it 
aftewarJ  faniu  i  :i  pr-.rt  of  the  Sabine  confcxlcracy  ib 
evident  frum  iis  being  one  of  the  first  cities  wliich  re- 
sented the  outrage  ouered  to  that  nation  by  tiio  rape 
of  their  wemeo.  (Lir  ,  l,  la.  —  Str>ab«,  236.—  Cr*- 
mer'tAnemUMltly,  vol.  1,  p  301.) 

AsTKNoa,  I.  aTr  J  ill  prince  related  t  >  Pri  im.  He 
vraa  the  huabaod  of  Th£ano,  daughter  uf  Ci««ea8,  king 
of  Tlmee,  and  fttlier  of  nineteen  aona,  of  whom  the 
most  known  wen  Polybiis(7r,  1!,  ^9;  Acamaa  (11., 
2,  Ageuor  {11.,  4,  533),  Potvciamas,  liclicaun, 

Aidiilochufl  (iZ.,  2,  823),  and  Laodocus  {II.,  i,  87). 
fie  ia  aeeuaed  I7  aome  of  hanug  beliwed  kda  coo^^ 
not  onlj  becanaa  he  gare  a  mroavable  leeeption  to 


Diomcdcs,  Llysaca,  ami  Mi  i  c  I nis,  when  they  came 
to  Troy,  aa  amba^aadurs  from  the  Greeka,  to  demand 
the  restitution  of  Helen,  but  alao  beoauae  he  with- 
?ti  lt!  the  fart  of  hia  ri'cogniaing  l  lysses,  at  tlio  time 
liiai  t>£ru  viiiitcd  the  city  uader  the  guise  uf  a  mendi- 
cant. (OiL,  4, 335.)  After  the  contHuaion  of  the  war, 
Anieiior»  aocoidiiig  to  8oine,iiiunatodwiUi  a  paitv  of 
feUowera  into  htSy,  and  hidlt  ntaffam.  Aoeoraing 
to  others,  he  went  with  a  colony  of  the  Honetl  from 
Paphlagonia  to  the  shorea  of  the  Hadriatic,  whore  the 
new  settlers  eatabliahed  themaelvea  in  the  district 
cnlU  J  ]\y  iLeni  \'etietia.  Both  aecoimta  are  labuloua. 
(La-.,  1,  l.  —  i'Ln.,  3,  13.—  Vtr^.,  jEn.,  1,242.— 
Tacit.,  16,  21.)  —  II.  A  statuary,  known  only  as  the 
nakcx  of  the  ori^uial  atatnea  of  HanDodtae  and  Aiia- 
tofiton,  wludiwwraeainadofflijrXcnMf  Midieatoied 
by  Ah' \ aiuler.  ( Piiuttiu,  1, 8.— wlrrM%  Si^  JL,  8, 
IS.— i^/ja.,  34,  p.) 

AmniTOBiDMi  a  patimqrniae  given  to  the  eone  ef 
Ante  nor. 

AifTKRos.  The  original  meaning  of  the  name  An- 
tcros  is  the  deity  uliu  avenges  aliglited  luve.  By 
later  writers  it  ia  applied  to  a  Mother  of  Cupid,  but  in 
eonatant  oppoailion  to  him ;  and  in  the  paUeetra  at 

Elis  he        r?"|'rt"»cnted  contending  with  him.  The 
siguilicalion  of  mutual  love  ts  given  lo  the  word  only 
by  later  writon,  neeoidbg  tu  Botiiger.     n  i\.n< 
WirUrb.,  s.  v.  —  PmMM^  \,^  —  Jd^^  Z^—tk^- 
tank,  Erot.,  20.) 

.\vniKA,  one  «)f  the  three  towns  on  the  site  of  which 
the  dtj  of  Patra:,  in  Achoia,  is  said  to  have  boon  built. 
The  other  two  were  Aroe  and  Messatia.  Theae  thne 
were  founded  by  the  loniaiiij  when  they  held  posses- 
sitju  of  the  country.  {Cramcfs  AaciaU  Greece,  vol. 
8,  p.  66.) 

Amth&doh,  I.  a  city  of  Boeotia,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Euripas,  and,  according  to  Dicearehua,  about  seventy 
stadia  to  the  nortli  of  Salganeus.  (Stat.  Crar.,  jj. 
19.)  The  same  writer  informs  ua,  that  from  Thebes 
to  Antheden  the  dietanee  waa  160  atadia  by  a  cross- 
road open  !■!  nrrinrrca.  The  iiiliabitantii  were,  for  the 
most  part  iii  iriucrii  and  shipw^righUt  i  at  lea»t,  t>o  ttayti 
DiccarchuH  ,  and  the  fiaheries  of  the  place  were  very 
important.  The  wine  of  Anthedon  was  liolebrated. 
(AlhenauM,  1,  66.)  Pausanias  states  (9,  22)  that  the 
Cabiri  were  wor^liipped  here;  there  was  also  a  tem- 
ple of  Pro<»erpina  in  the  town,  and  one  of  Bacchus 
without  the  walla.  Near  the  eee  waa  a  spot  called  the 
leap  of  Glaucua.  (Siraho,  404.  —  SUph.  By».,$.  v 
*Av(h,A6v.  —  PliH^,  Hui.  ^at.,  4.  7.)  8ir  W.  GeU 
nporta,  that  the  ruins  of  this  city  arc  nnder  Mount 
JC^rpAt  about  aeven  miles  from  PoTtzumt^^  and  aix 
tmn  Egrtpo.  (Ttin.,  p.  147.  —  Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  \o].       p    •2!yl.) — II    A  town  of  Palestine. 

called  also  Agripuiaa,  on  the  seacoaat,  to  the  aouth- 
MO 


wont  of  Gaza.  Herod  ^ave  it  the  second  name  hi 
honour  of  .(^^rippa.    il  ib  now  J^ur&n.    (i'^M.,  4^  7.) 

Anthblb,  a  small  town  of  Thcasaly,  in  the  intaf- 
val  between  the  livet  PboNiixawi 
inoj)yl&-,  and  near  tlw  epoC  where  the  Aeeye  floM 
intu  tiir  Mja,  III  i]'.r  itiimediiite  vifiiiity  were  the  tem- 
ples ot  Ceres  Aniptnctyonia,  that  uf  Amphictvant  and 
the  aeata  of  tbe  Aisphictyone.  It  waa  one  oc  the  two 
placed  where  the  Amphictyonic  council  used  to  meet, 
the  other  being  Delphi.  The  place  for  holding  the  as- 
sembly here  waa  the  temple  of  Cerea.  (  Vid. , 
tronee.— ifaro^,  7, 800.*-&re^  488.) 

AtrraiHva,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  to  the 

uf  Thcsi>aIonica,  and  wluch  Thucydideii  fceems  to  CUM 
prise  within  Mygdonia.    (Tkuofd.,  2,  UU.) 

AimnivsiA,  I.  a  district  in  the  northern  pait  ef 
Mesoj^Kitamia,  which  was  subsequently  incorporated 
into  Otirocuc.  (Amm.  AlarcdL,  14,  U. —  Eulrvp.,^, 
2.) — II.  The  capital  of  the  district  just  mentioned, 
lying  ceat  of  the  £ttphralea  and  weat  of  the  of 
Edwrn.  It  ia  alao  eaUed  Antbmne.  Tknnawewai 
derived  from  the  Macedonian  cilj  of  Anthanwa. 
(i^/m.,  6,  Wa.—Slrab.,  514.) 

Anthicns,  a  town  of  Cynuria  in  Argolis,  once  oo> 
cupied  by  the  ^l^gineta*  together  w  iih  Thyrea.  (Pas- 
sail  ,  2.  38  )  It  wan  lebtored  to  the  Argives  after  the 
battle  of  Aniphipolis.    y  Tfiucyd  .  5,  4 1  ) 

ANTuannoa,  a  Chian  acuwtor,  eon  of  Micaade*, 
and  grandaon  to  Malaa.  He  ionriahed  about  Oiymp 
5U,  and  w  as  the  father  of  the  two  artista  Bupalus  and 
Aiheni«.  {Vid.  iiupalui> )  As  the  name  Antbennui 
is  noi  Greek,  Brotier  reiula  Archtntnu,  which  StlMg 
follows.    (Pltn.,  36,  ^.—Saitg,  Dtct.  Art.,  *.  v.) 

AKTHKsrHoRiA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Proaerpma,  who  was  rarricd 
awajr  by  Pluto  aeabe  waa  gathering  flowera.  The  word 
ia  dented  fimn  uni  rm  ftpeiv  dHho,  L  /rem  atr- 
Tying  fiowera.  The  Syracusans  showed,  near  their 
city,  the  spot  where  Proserpina  wati  carried  oil,  and 
from  which  a  lake  had  immediately  proceeded.  Aroimd 
thia  the  fiuttival  waa  eeielmted.  The  lake  in  question 
is  formed  by  the  soarces  of  the  Cyano,  whose  waters 
join  the  .'Vnapus.  (Comjwc  Munttr,  ^athrichl  rv». 
Neap,  und  SutL,  p.  374.)  —  Featirala  of  the  sime 
name  wem  alao  obeeryed  at  Arsoe  in  hononr  el  Jeno^ 
who  was  called  Antheia.    (PolTvx,  Onmn  ,  1.1.) 

A>rrHBsTKai;k,  fe<»tivaU  in  honour  of  liaccfaus  amoas 
the  Greeks.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  aoMdt  of 
Febniaiy,  ealled  Antheetcrion,  whence  the  none  ii 
derived,  and  continued  three  days.  The  first  day  was 
called  UtOolytn,  urro  tov  wiOovf  olytiv,  because  they 
tapved  their  barreh  of  liquor.  The  second  day  was 
called  Xof f ,  from  the  meeeuva  ;i*ea,  hcennee  every  in- 
divitliin)  f^rriiik  r  f  own  vessel,  in  conimrmnTatioii  of 
the  arrival  ui  (;reitte»,  who,  aller  the  nmriicr  ol  hii- 
mother,  coine,  without  being  purified,  to  Dcmophooti, 
or  Pandion,  king  of  Athena,  and  waa  obliged,  with  all 
the  Atbeniana,  to  drink  by  Umsdf  for  fear  of  polluting 
the  people  by  drinking  with  them  before  he  was  jiuri- 
fied  of  the  jpanicide.  It  waa  usual  on  that  day  to  ride 
out  in  chanota,  and  lidictile  tboee  that  paaaed  ay.  The 
l>eht  drinker  was  rewarded  with  n  rrnwn  of  leaves,  or 
rather  of  gold,  and  willi  a  cask  ol  w  uie.  The  Uiiid 
day  was  called  XiTpot,  from  x^'Tpa,  a  vensel  lirought 
out  full  of  all  sorts  of  seeds  and  herha,  deemed  eaiaed 
to  Mercury,  and  therefore  not  touched.  The  slwai 
had  the  j)cnni«*sion  of  being  merry  aiul  fn  i  tluring 
these  festivals ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  aolcmuity  a  bcr- 
ald  proclanned,  Bvpd^e,  Kdpet,  ovk  It'  'AiStoripta, 
i  e..  Depart,  ye  Carian  slaves,  the  fcBtivals  are  at  an 
end.  (JEhan,  V.  H.,  2,  41.  — i'oiur.  Or  Antuj..  vol. 
I,  p.428,aef7.)  Kuhnken  (Auet.  Emend  ad  li(sy(^ 
vol.  8, «.  V.  iuwit)  makea  the  Athenians  to  have  cel- 
ebrated three  feativala  in  honour  of  Baochoa .  1 .  Thaaa 
of  the  country,  in  the  n)onth  Posidn  ii  '2  Those  of 
the  city,  or  tiie  greater  fcatiyala,  in  the  mooth  H^' 
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plxbahi:        3-  Hie  Anth€st«ria  «r  Lmhm,  in  thr 
BioMik  .iBtheaterion.     These  la«t  were  celebrated 
vidiita  tefe  endoeare  called  Leneum,  and  in  a  cpiar- 
Utolltttdty  termed  LimiuB,  or  "  the  pools  "  Mcur- 
flM  MMof*  diattQiaifllwd  the  Len«a  from  tbc  An- 
Ikmtem.  <0r«v.  Ftr.,  -nt.  S,  (y.  Ml.,  917  and 
9:^  i  B^irkh  also  regards  tlw  Lenca  a«  a  distinct 
imivai  from  the  AntheiiUria.   ( Fom  UnUnekeide  dtr 
Jbtwk^  LrMtn^  6ie.,  Jakrg.,  IBM,  1817,  ^  47, 
tt^f  )  Both  the  latter  opinicHu,  however,  are  in<>orr«iet. 
((Xnipare  Crcuzer,  Sifmholik,  toI.  8,  p.  319,  ) 

Atthft  *,  I  a  »on  of  Antenor — Tl  One  of  the  00m- 
fMHiH  of  JEn»am.  (  V,rg  ,  JEn.,  i,  5U  )  —  III.  A 
itHmsf  wmttkamA  by  Pliny  (34,  8)  as  luving  floar> 
ifb'*({  in  Otrmp  15S,  and  ah  approviMi  amonsf  the  ar- 
tift«  of  his  awn  tune.  lu  some  editions  uf  Pliny  the 
■■wisvRtten  Antcua.    (StUigj  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

AwrmnM,  •  Umm  of  Tbiace,  afterward  called  Apol- 
imm.  Tile  wmmfwtm  eBbeequcntly  chanffed  10  flhMop- 
elai.  ai»d  11  now  prononncoii  Sizr^xili     (P/in.,  4.  II.) 

ATrHOKES,  a  companion  of  Hercules,  who  followed 
Ennder.  and  eettlea  in  Italy.  He  was  killed  in  the 
frjf '•'Tninas  ayiinst  ,t!nras    (Vir^  ,  .Fn  .  10,  77R  )  1 

AvTnau?cpuioi,  a  people  of  Scrthia  that  fed  on  hu- 
■Bii  flesh    Herodotus  (4,  106)  calln  thorn  the  An- 
iiephagv  tad  Hateo  that  tliey  llred  in  a  more  ■■;vafe 
MBBtr  dMn  any  otkef  nilioii,  hewing  no  peblie  dlein* 
bocion  of  ifutirc  nor  catablighed  laws.    He  informs 
es  also  that  they  applied  themselves  to  the  breeding 
«f  cattfe,  dothcd  thefcwelfee  like  the  Scythians,  and 
•poke  a  peculiar  lansixa^e.    RenneU  thinks  that  they 
auut  have  occupied  Pohsh  IlusKia.  and  both  bonks  of 
fbf  n^er  Prjfriz,  th«?  wostorn  hoad  of  the  Borvstho- 
iJlamefi,  Qtogr.  of  Herod  ,  p.  86, 4to  ed.) 
AnvvtLa,  a  mity  of  Egypt,  aboot  we^  from  the 
CiknopkbniK^  of  the  Niir,  and  northwest  from  Nau- 
enti*    U  is  s^pp<wed  by  Larcher  to  have  been  the 
same  vnth Gynacopolie.   (Compare  Mannert,  Geoirr., 
vol.  10,  f.  9M)  According  to  Herodotus,  it  furnish- 
ed mniaeb  to  the  wife  of  the  Persian  satrap,  who  was 
virtnv.  Cn  the  timi  l>ein^,  over  I'L"-"!it     This  was  in 
imitatkm  of  the  nml  custom  at  home,  in  the  case  of 
theqeeeaeemnB.   (Jftreil.  8, 98.— CoiMdt  Alftr, 
€J  l  -  >    Afhpnsras  says  it  inapplicj  gt]dlee{l,  p.  83. 
— ^vapaje  AiAr,  ad  Cum.,  p.  SS09.) 

A.THA  LEX,  was  mad«  Ibr  the  eoapfession  of  luxury 
it  lUiae.  Hm  paitacwleM  eve  not  knoem,  but  it  could 
aotbeeslbiMl.  The  eneeter  wee  Anthn  Reito,  who 
if?rr"  ^.rrl  rK-vpf  nupj^iod  abroad  for  fear  of  boint?  him- 
•eif  a  witness  of  the  profiisioa  and  extravagance  which 
Uf  bw  Bieenk  to  ^eetra^,  but  wittMnt  wfeet.  {Ma- 
m^  .Z.  17 ) 

Amis,  a  name  given  to  the  godJcs.s  ortunc,  trorn 
her  vplendid  temple  at  Antium,  whore  elw  «u  par- 
tfnkiiy  wwiiiiyped.   (Ktd.  Antimn.)  ^ 

AiraetSju  e  oeeiglileY  of  Auloty  tue  end  AnpliHIiee. 

^if  was  the  mother  of  T'tywes.  not  not.  it  i«  paid,  by 
Lsertes.  This  mdivi'lual  was  only  the  reputed  fa- 
ther of  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca,  and  the  actual  paternity 
beVmjN^J  to  SinT]>hus  It  i.-!  twd  that  Anticica  killed 
hetsetf  whnn  she  hoard  a  false  report  of  her  son'* 
death   ( Ho  n  r   '  >     1 1,        H^.,  M,  M,  »43 

Awimfeta,  a  Ofeek  Mflloiiui,  •  intli*  «f  AAene, 

who4*»  "x  v?^,  irr  lo*t    (CaMMdt  AAmm»t  ti.  9Bkw. 

— Jnd.  Aua  ,  I  V  .  vol  9  ) 

Aimcmiocv  a  def  arhed  chain  of  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Ot*g9B  in  Lym,  ruTin  i  n  i  n  a  northeast  direction  along 
the  c<MMt  tfir  the  Sinus  Olaucus,    It  is  now  called 

ni^'ntrfn;  (\-^i-\\n  l3caufort  r«timatoK  the  hoif»ht 
A  not  less  than  IHMM  feet.    {Cramer'*  A*ia  Minor, 

AvTf.  R  iTf  *.  a  ^partim.  who.  acrordlng  to  Plutarch, 
•ahbed  Kpiininoodi*,  the  Theban  general,  at  the  bat- 
It  «f  Mantinea.  Great  honours  and  NWaids  were 
koted  to  Urn  by  the  Spaitana,  sad  en  waiytieu 


fromttieetoUepeMerity.  (P/ui.,  Vtt.  Af^es.,  e.  tl$J) 
There  wrre,  however,  other  claimants  for  this  honour. 
The  Mantinnans  asserted  that  one  of  their  citizens,  by 
n.ame  Machwrion,  gave  the  fatal  blow.  The  Athenians, 
on  the  other  hand,  make  Epaoinondas  to  have  fallen 
by  theheadof  OiyikUtionof  Xenophon.  (Compara  ^ 
Fau^an.,  8.  11  ^d.,  9^  16;  nd  WMuOiiift ad Dioi. 
Sic.,  15,  87.) 

Anticyka,  I.  a  town  of  The««alv,  at  the  mouth  of 
tbeaperchius.  (f/rrodo/.,  7,  198.— 5lrate,  428.)  It 
was  said  to  produce  the  genuine  hellebore,  so  much 
r<  <■  nnnncnded  by  ancient  physicians  as  a  cure  for  in- 
sanity. {Stepk.  Byz.,  t.  v.  'Avrusmpa.) — II.  A  town 
of  Phooie,  ea  Ihe  lettmM  of  a  hmU  peaiainle  In  the 
Sinns  Corinthiacns  It  was  celebrated,  in  rn:7UTnn 
with  the  one  alreadv  mentioned,  for  its  heiieivore. 
(Scykx^  p.  U.  —  fhfnphr..  9.  10  —Strabo,  418.) 
Pausuriae  affirms  (10,  36)  that  the  inhabiUnts  of  An- 
ticyra  were  driven  from  their  town  by  Philip,  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  on  the  termination  of  the  SarnMl  War. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  be«ieged  and  taken  by  l.«vi- 
nus,  the  Roman  pmtor,  who  delivered  It  np  to  the 
-Ktoliann  (Lir  .  26.  26  )  And  BubgequrTTtI v  hi  the 
Macedonian  war,  it  was  occupied  by  Tituis  i'lam- 
ininus,  on  account  of  the  frcilities  which  its  harbour 
weeented  fat  the  opeiationiof  the  Roown  fleet  in  the 
Oovliitliien  Gulf  (£s*.,  81,  W.^^PmtMtn.,  10,  8d.-« 
Pol'jh  ,  1«  28  — W..  27,  14  )  The  site  of  Antiryra 
corrcapontis,  as  is  generally  believed,  with  th;it  of  jls- 
WopUt,  in  a  hay  of  some  extent,  parallel  to  that  of  .5a- 
lona.  "  Here  I's  a  good  port,"  says  Sir  W.  Gell  (/<in., 
p.  174),  "  and  some  remains  of  antiquity."  Chand- 
ler retnnrks,  that  "  the  site  is  now  called  AxproajnttOy 
or  the  white  hooaea  \  and  some  traces  of  the  buildlinge, 
from  wUeh  h  wee  eo  neiawd,  ffeoMfat.  The  port  ie 
land-locked,  and  frequented  by  vessels  for  com." 
{Traveh,  vol,  2,  p.  801.) — The  ancaenta  had  a  prov- 
erb, Nttviget  Anticyram,  applied  to  ft  person  that  wee 
rq|uded  ee  ineane,  and  alludhtg  to  the  helleborejiff»> 
dueed  at  either  Anticyra.    (Compare  "Enmmu, 

I,  rent.  ^  58.          Niin^rt   A    f ^is.    T!''"-;ri  m",;, 

'AvTUivpac-)  Hence  has  been  supp^>sed  by  some  to 
allude  to  dirt*  pboes  of  this  name,  but  this  ie  a  nkk 
take  ;  the  poet  merely  speaks  of  a  head  no  insme  as 
not  to  l>e  cured  by  the  produce  of  (kree  Anticvras,  if 
there  even  woa  tMM^  Mid  HOl  MMljtWO.  <'£•.,  ai 
Pk«.,  800.) 

Amtntfrve,  a  OnA  patailer,  a  p\ipil  of  Euphroner. 

He  flourishc  ?  if  i  nt  364  B.C.  His  colouring  w.is  se- 
vere, and  hiii  pnnluctions  were  remarkable  for  llieir 
careful  emeolion  rather  than  their  numl<er.  His  prin- 
cipal pieces  were  a  Wrestler  and  a  Flute-player.  He 
was  the  instructor  of  Nicias  of  Athens  ( P/m  ,  H  .V , 
86,  \  \  —Bmcr  Umr  ,  vol.  2.  p  249  : 

AimeiKas,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  publicly 
lewuded  Ibr  hk  vahmr.   (Qenrf.  <hirt.,  6,  U.) 

AxTToKyTDAS,  a  famous  musician  of  Tfir*ir«  rli-jri- 
pie  to  Philoxenns.  He  introduced  ccrtaui  uinuva- 
tions  in  the  construction  of  the  flute,  and  in  the  aii  of 
playing  upon  it.    {Cic.,  Brut..  97.) 

AifTioSwR.  a  dauphter  of  CEdipns,  king  of  ThcAiee, 
W  his  mother  J  ir  st  :  After  the  death  of  (TMii)Us 
and  his  sons  £teocles  and  P^jyniccH.  Antigone  repair- 
ed to  Thebee,  la  order  to  elleet  the  sepulture  or  her 
brother  Polrnices.  Creon,  monarch  of  ThrSr  \  hpt 
maternal  uncle,  had  forbidden  the  interment  ot  the 
youiijEr  prince  under  the  penalty  of  death,  on  account 
of  the  war  which  the  latter  had  waged  against  his 
own  country.  Antif»one.  howerer,  disregarding  all 
'  personal  consider  1' i  n  1^  rer  iled  in  sprinklini?  <'ust 
three  times  on  her  brother's  remains,  which  was  equiv- 
alent to  sepulture,  but  was  sobeequeatly  eeiaed  by  the 
guards  who  had  been  placed  to  watch  the  corpse  and 
prevent  its  interment  For  this  she  was  immured 
alive  in  a  tomb,  where  she  hunj  herself  Hstmon, 
the  eon  of  Greon.  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed. 

Ml 
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eflcctcd  an  entrance  and  killed  himself  by  her  corpse, 
and  bis  mother  Euiydice  Ukcwiae  uut  an  end  to  her 
cxiiteiice.  This  sad  ttmj  formi  the  basia  of  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.    ( Vtd.  SofJiodw.) 

Antigonka,  I.  a  city  of  Epirus,  aowiwMt  Apol- 
lonia  {I'ltn.,  4.  1  ) — II.  One  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
diatrict  of  Mygdonia,  founded  by  Anttgonus,  aon  of 
GooatM.  {id.,  4,  10.)  — III.  One  in  Syria,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Orontes,  built  by  Antiirontis,  and  in- 
tended as  the  residence  of  the  governurm  of  Egypt  j 
and  Syria,  but  destroyed  Iwn  when  Seleucia  was 
buUt,  and  the  inhabitants  r«inov«d  to  th«  lattor  city. — 
IV.  Another  in  Asia  Minor.   {VU.  Alexandm  IX.) 

An  ri(;«>is,  I  a  general  of  Alexander' <  in  1  'ne  ol 
those  who  played  the  most  important  {>art  alter  the 
death  of  that  monarch.  In  the  division  of  the  provin- 
ces after  the  king's  death,  he  recpi\  <]  Paniphylia,  Ly- 
cia,  and  Phrygia.  Two  years  after  the  decfasc  of  Al- 
exander, he  united  with  Antipatcr  and  Ptolemy  against 
Pudiocaa,  who  aimed  at  the  supremacy.  Perdiecas 
havnig  died  thia  same  year  (B.C.  322),  and  Antipater 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  goveminerit,  AntiL  mi  is 
was  named  commantltT  of  all  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
and  marched  againat  Eumeoca.  AAet  mriona  con- 
flirl.s,  during  a  war  of  three  years,  he  succeeded  in 
gtltiuy  Kunicnes  into  his  power  by  treachery,  and 
starved  him  to  death.  Become  now  all  powerful  by 
the  death  of  thia  foonidaUe  rival,  be  ruled  aa  king,  but 
wtthottt  acMnninf  tlie  title,  over  all  A«a  Minor  and 
Syria ;  but  his  contluet  eventually  excited  against  him 
a  formidable  league,  in  w  hich  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
•imachus,  and  Cassander  arrayed  themselves  against 
Antigonus,  and  the  celebrated  Demetrius,  his  son. 
After  varied  success,  the  confederates  made  a  treaty 
with  him,  and  surrendered  to  him  the  jiosse.H.sii>n  of 
the  whole  of  Asia,  upon  condition  that  the  Grecian 
dtiee  ahoald  ramin  free.  Thi«  treetjr  wee  eoon 
broken,  and  Ptolemy  made  a  descent  into  Lesser  Asia 
and  un  some  of  the  Greek  isles,  w  hich  was  at  fin  t  buc- 
cessful,  but  he  was  defeated  m  a  soafight  by  Denic- 
triua,  the  son  of  Anti^nua,  who  took  the  island  of  Cy- 
|mis,  made  16,000  prisoners,  and  sunk  SOO  of  his  ships. 
After  this  fainouH  naval  battle,  which  happened  26 
years  after  Alexandcr  ii  death,  Antigonus  and  his  son 
assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  rest  of  Alexander's  penerals  From 
this  period,  B.C.  306,  his  own  reign  in  Avia,  tlmt  of 
Ptolemy  in  E^^y  pt,  and  those  of  Um  other  captains  of 
Alexandexia  tLsu  respective  tMiitoiies,  propcriv  com- 
mence. Antitfinnis  now  formed  the  design  of  driving 
Ptolemy  from  Egypt,  but  failed.  His  power  soon  be- 
came so  formidable  that  a  new  confederacy  was  formed 
against  him  by  Cassander,  Lysimachua,  Scleucus,  and 
riolemy  The  contending  parties  met  in  the  plain  of 
Ip^uH  in  Phrv^ia,  B.C.  UGl.  Antigonus  was  defeated, 
and  died  of  his  wounds ;  and  his  son  Demetrius  ded 
from  the  field.  Antigimus  wm  84  years  old  when 
he  died.  (Kid.  Demrtrins.  —  Poitsan.,  1,  6,  dec.  — 
Jutttn.  13,  14,  rr  15.— C  Ncp.,  Vit.  Eumen  —Plui., 
Vii.  Dcmtlr. — Eumcn.  et  Arai.) — 11.  Gonatas,  so  call- 
ed ftom  Gonni  in  Thessaly,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  and  grandson  of  .VnfijnTinp 
He  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia  B.C."  'Zi  i,  and 
ai^tiumed  the  title  of  king.  In  the  course  of  his  reign, 
he  defeated,  with  greet  elaiuliter,  the  Gauls,  who  had 
made  an  irrunlion  into  hu  kmgdom,  Having  refused 
succours  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  he  was  driven  from 
his  throne  by  tltat  warlike  monarch.  He  afterward 
recovered  a  great  part  of  Macedonia,  and  IbUowed 
Pyrrhus  to  the  neighbourhood  o  f  \  rgos.  In  a  conflict 
that  ensued  there.  Pyrrhus  wa^i  slain.  After  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  he  recovered  the  remainder  of  Macedonia, 
and  died  after  a  reisn  of  34  jeais,  hMving  his  son*  De- 
metrius the  Seoond,  to  odoceed,  B.C.  M9.  {Jiutm, 
21  <!  ^  -III.  The  ixuardian  of  his  nepl,.  w,  Philip, 
th«  son  of  Demetrius,  who  married  the  widow  of  Do> 
MS 


mrtrhiB,  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  Hf>  was  cr 
Duaon  {6uaup,  "alwut  to  give,"  i.  e.,  aiways  jiruj 
ing),  from  his  proausfag  mudi  and  giving  notb 
He  flonqtiiind  deomenes,  king  «f  Snaita,  asid  < 
god  fahn  to  retire  nito  Egypt,  beemse  he  laboured 
Ir^toliand  against  the  Greeks.  He  died  B.C  \ 
after  a  reign  of  11  years,  leaving  hi«  crowti  to 
lawftil  possessor,  Philip,  who  became  conspicuum 
>  nu  ltiesandthcwarhemade  against  the  Honi; 
j  yJuiiin,  28  tt  29.—PliU.,  Vit.  CUom.)—lV.  Sot 
Echecrates,  and  nephew  of  PhiUp,  the  lather  of  1 
sens.  He  was  tike  onlv  one  of  the  Macedonian 
blcs  who  remuned  ftlthful  when  Persons  consp 
againpt  his  parents  ;  and  to  him,  moreover.  PI 
owed  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  Charmed  with 
virtuous  and  upright  diaiacter,  Uie  monarch  inten 
to  make  him  his  successor,  but  the  death  of  l^liilip  ^ 
vented  this  being  dune.  Perseus  succeeded  his  iat 
and,  a  few  days  after,  put  Antigonus  to  death.  I 
1 79.  (Lis.,  40,  64,  dec.)— V.  Son  of  Aiistobuhis 
king  of  Jndea,  was  conducted  to  Rome  along  v 
liis  father,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Poni{ 
When  Cttsar  became  dictator,  Antitfonus  eqj^cavou; 
but  in  vain,  to  get  himself  w  estshlished  in  bishci 
itary  dominions,  and  at  last  was  coinpelled  to  ap 
to  PacoruH,  king  of  the  Parthions.  Pacorus,  on 
promise  of  1000  talents,  marched  into  Juda-a  at 
head  of  a  large  anuj,  and  repiseed  Antigonus  on 
throne;  but Maic  Antony, at  the soBdtatwn of  Hei 
sent  Gabinius  n^inst  him.  who  took  Jerusalem, 
put  Antigonus  to  an  ignominious  death.  He  reigi 
3  years  and  3  months.  {Jtutin,  20,  29,  &.c.y^ 
Carystius,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  JPtirfemy  Ph 
delphus,  who  wrote  the  lives  or MMne  of  the  and* 
philosophers:  also  a  heroic  poem,  entitled  "Al 
r,"  mentioned  by  Athcnsus ;  and  otlier  wor 
onfy  rtuuSm  we  ha««  of  thein  an  hia  *'€>>ll 
tions  of  wonderful  Stories"  conceminp  animals  : 
other  natural  bodies.  This  work  was  hrst  puhlixi 
at  Dasle,  1668,  and  was  aAerward  repfinted  at  \a 
den  by  Metusias,  1619,  in  4to.  It  forms  a  part  al 
of  the  volome  entitled  Hi$lonarutn  Mirabilium  A\ 
tore*  Graci,  printed  at  I/eyden  in  Id'Z'Z,  in  4to. 

Antiubanus,  a  ridse  of  mountains  in  Syria,  e 
of,  and  running  paraUei  with,  the  ridge  ef  libam 
(Kid.  Libanus.— 5.  20  ) 

AivTiLoc'HUs,  I.  the  eldest  sou  of  Nestor  by  Eury 
ice.  He  went  to  the  Troian  war  with  his  ftther,  a 
was  killed  by  Memnon,  the  son  of  Avmn,  acoordi 
to  Homer  (Od.,  4,  187),  who  is  (bllowcd  by  Pim 
(Pyth.,  6.  28),  and  by  Hyj/inus  {Fab.,  113)  Oy 
on  the  contrary,  makes  him  to  have  been  slain  by  Hi 
tor  {Her.,  1.  16).  We  must  tliereforc  alter  the  t< 
of  tlie  latter,  and  for  AntUorhum  read  either  A>h-h 
lum  With  .Muncker  (from  Hum.,  11.,  18,  186),  or  A 
pkimachum  with  Seoppa  (from  Dares  PhrygxuM, 
30). — II.  A  poet,  who  wrote  some  venea  in  praise 
Lysander,  and  receiTed  a  cap  fbll  of  diver  in  retm 
{Plut.,  V\t  Lysanih.,  c.  18  ) 

ArrriMACHUs,  I.  a  poet  of  Colophon,  and  pupil 
■Panyasis.  He  was  ths  contemporary  i>f  Cho-rih 
nnr^  flourished  between  400  and  431  B  C  W 
Antunachus  would  have  commenced  a  new  era  m  t 
hiatmy  of  epic  verse,  if  that  department  of  poetry  h 
been  capable  of  resuming  its  former  lustre.  In  coi 
mon  with  Cherilus,  he  pcrceiired  that  the  period  < 
the  Homeric  epic  had  irrevo<ahly  j)a.ssed  ;  but  in  plai 
of  substituting  the  historic  epic,  as  the  former  did,  1 
returned  to  mythologieal  subjects;  merely  treatii 
thrrn  however,  in  a  manner  more  in  accordance  wi 
the  taste  of  the  day.  The  sucoess  which  he  obtaine 
and  the  admiration  which  was  subsequently  tcstiii' 
for  his  productions  by  the  Alexandrean  scbi>ol,  pro 
that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  the  judgntent  he  had  Ibn 
cd  of  the  .s|  irU  uf  the  ai;c,  and  that  he  auyurid 
respecting  the  opinion  of  posterity.  The  Alexandre< 
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cTitia  (uxoiding  to  Quintilian,  10,  I)  citrd  his  The 
imi  if  >  work  worthy  of  being  cotuparatl  wilh  the 
yatm  «'  Homer,  aiiti  of  tenninaUni;  the  list  of  epic  | 
f:;ir  first  clasti,     Thev  eitnllt'tl  the  grandeur 
Jiii  and  the  energy  ol  lim  style,  hut  ihe^  coo-  . 
§$aed,  it  the  Mme  time,  that  he  mam  deikicnt  in  ele-  I 
gmn  mi  goMM.   Antimaobna  wm  aiao  Uw  Mitbor ' 
«u«kM<aiUtted  liivlttwIucbclMiaidentaittnided  | 
»  a  ebefoVi ;  V r       ft  is  now  entirely  loat.    TnoAn^  ; 
t^dldcj  hu  presersed  for  u«  one  of  hii  epigrams.  ' 
The  uagmeau  of  Antimachus  have  been  collected  and  ; 
pubhjbed  by  Schellenberg.  under  the  title  "Antimaeki 
Cciepkama  frtgtnenta,  nunc  primum  cmuftUMUa"  6lc., 
H-da,  1786,  {SehoU,  Hisf.  Ltl.  Gr  ,  vol.  1,  p. 

SU.  and  ^    l2&.}---n.  A  Trojan  whom  Pari*  bnb«d  j 
to  of«pM»  ttM>  TCatoring  of  Helen  tt»  M«nd—  t 
<'[v&^t'>.  who  haJ  riiiiie  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her 
He  TecmumuuLcd  lo  put  ibem  to  death.   Hia  aoos, . 
Hippo^ochus  umI  Pisander,  fpw*  killed  hf  Agmm- 
wm.         11,  133.  Mfq.)  I 
AwratomtA,  anmial  ncrifices  and  quinquennial  games ' 
Id  twoiwr  of  .Vntiiioui>,  ini<tituted  by  the  Eau[>cr<>r  Ha- 
dmui  at  )daatinea,  where  Aatiuous  was  worshipped 
a  imm^.   They  eddhtiled  abo  at  AigM.  I 

iPAlcT,  Gr  ArUuf.,  vol.  I,  p  42 1  ) 

A.TTiNooi'riLis  or  AsmjioE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  built , 
a  hooour  of  .Mutinous,  opposite  Hennopolis  Magna, ' 
eothe  Wftwabauk  ofthtf         It  wm  pvaviomly  an 


yhcfl  cdi«d  Ben,  but  became  a  ntafnifieent 

citj     ( .Vntinous  )     It       now  called  Eimcnc, 
ud  a  rerexed  aepulchrfi  has  abo  cauie^  it  to  receive 
tite  name  of  Skek-Abadt.    {Ammi&n.  MarcrUin.,  19, 
li— I>i*  Cw.,  69.  ll.-^Spartian.,  Vu   Hadr.,  14., 
— Dcienpttm  dc  CL's^i/pte,  toI.  4,  p.  197,  seqg.)  \ 
I   a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  the 
Em{t«r9c  Uadoaa  waa  ao  extremely  fond^  that  at  hia 
death  teenalaA  taaplee  to  luD,  eatabUaliea  a  pitee^ 
hood  f.ntV  ri*-w  Jivinity,  built  a  city  in  honour  of  him 
{nd.  AiiUxw(»|«4if),  and  caused  a  couUeliation  in  the 
heavens  to  be  cafied  by  Ida  name.    According  to  one  | 
«u  dcDwned  in  the  Nik,  while  i 
I  ewfiet  fltatement  gives  the  occasion  I 
of  h:^  Ji  jfh  -Is  folJows  .  Hadrian,  consulting  an  oracle 
at  ii^aa.  wad  iAlbrraed  that  be  was  threatened  with  i 
fueat  danger,  onless  a  petaaa  tliat  was  dear  ta  Um  I 
was  iouQoUied  for  liis  prrs^'nrttior!     Vymu  hearing! 
this.  AnUno\u  tlirew  hiui»clf  from  a  rock  lulu  liie  Nile,  | 
ajt  .->[i  otfcnng  (ar  the  safety  of  the  emperor,  who  built 
Aotinotyoiia  on.  tita  mftm.   Hot  waa  thia  alL  The 
■tisia  0t  lha  aapue  wen  e«deied  to  mnnottaKze  by 
their  fclL'I  the  grief  of  the  monarch  n'l  l  lln  momory 
y>i  iu»  Li^uuale.    Painten  and  statuaries  vied  with 
cKh  other,  and  some  of  th*  mMat-piect  !!  of  the  lat- 
t«r  have  descended  to  oar  own  times.    The  absurd 
sad  disguatins  conduct  of  Hadrian  needs  no  comment. 
— ri-  A  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eupciihcs,  and  one 
suiters.   Ue  waabnital  aadcraelinhis 
iChefintefUie  sniknsthatwaa  dain 
hv  inyiswfi  on  his  return.    (Oi,  23,  8,  &c  ) 

AjfTiucuU,  1.  a  city  of  Syria,  once  the  third  city 
of  the  world  for  beauty,  greatness,  and  popodation. 
U  was  bait  by  SetaBcna  Nkatoiv  in  memory  of  bis 
teWr  AatiookBS,  on  Oe  rrrer  Orontes,  about  20  milea 
frorn  lucmih.  and  uaji  equidistant  from  Conslanli- 
nt^ipi'-  an>l  .yexandna,  being  about  700  milea  £com 
f  itrU  Here  the  disdples  of  our  SaTkmr  were  fint 
rallctl  Chnstiaa*.  and  tbr  chirf  patriarrh  of  .\sia  ro- 
siititHl  It  was  i4*€rward  itnown  by  the  name  of  Te- 
trap-jli.s.  ham  dnided.  as  it  were,  into  toot  ettiea, 
aadi  luvifur  iu  scfuato  «all»  beaides  «  eooimon  one 
wtioting  aBL  Tht  was  built  by  Selencus  Nica- 
tor,  the  second  by  Uiom  who  repaired  thitht  r  n  its 
being  made  the  capital «f  the  Syro-Macedoniaii  empire, 
(he  third  by  .Seleucos  CalUnicos,  and  the  fourth  by 
Aauoehus  Ff  Jiphrtnes.  {Strabo.  750 — Compare  Man- 
Mt,ToL  6,  part  i,  pi  466,  sc^q  )    It  is  now  caUed 
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\.iinkia,  and  has  suffered  severely  by  a  late  earth- 
quake. At  the  distance  ot  tour  or  tive  uiiles  below 
was  a  celebrated  grove  called  Daphne;  whence,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  it  has  Wen  called  ,\ntiochia 
ni;ar  DapUati,  ur  Antiuchia  Epidaphnet*  {'Xvno^eia  9 
ffpdf  Aafvi^v.  Hierocl.  Syneedem,  p.  711. — Pltn.,  6, 
31. — AntwekiA  fpidapAnef,  ««d,  Dapbne}.— A  oity 
of  Lyeaonia,  near  the  noithem  eonlbies  of  PisidUf 
sometimes  called  Antiocliia  of  PisiJia  ('Xirioxtta 
IlujiSiac).  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  iouiided  by 
a  colony  from  Magnesia,  on  the  Msander.  This  prob< 
ably  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  Antiochus,  from 
whom  the  place  derived  its  name.  It  became,  under 
the  Romans,  the  chief  city  of  their  province  of  Pisidia, 
which  extended  farther  to  the  north  than  Pistdia  pimier. 
(Hierodef,  p.  «73.)->m-  A  eity  of  GtBeia  TMea, 
situate  on  a  rocky  jirojection  of  tlie  coast  termed  Cra- 
gus,  whence  the  place,  for  distinction'  sake,  was 
calh-d  '\pTi6xria  M  Kpo>v-  (Strabo,  669.)  The 
Byzantine  writers  oall  it  the  Isaunan  Antiochia.  Hi- 
erodes  nukes  aMntlon  of  it  (Syneedem,  p.  70S),  as 
also  the  writers  on  the  Crusades,  under  the  name  of 
Anttoceta.  (Samtt,  tecreia  Jiddmrny  I.  3,  p.  4,  c  26. 
—Mannert,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  84.)— IV.  A  tUtf  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  Coma^^cne.  a  province  of 
Syria.  {Maiiiurl,  vol.  G,  pt.  1,  p.  497.) — V.  A  city 
01  Caria,  on  the  river  Meander,  where  that  stream  wa.<; 
joined  by  the  Orsinos  or  Maeainiia.  iPim.f  6,  29.) 
Steph.  Byi.  states,  that  it  was  founded  by  AntiodHMf 
son  iif  Scleucus,  in  honour  of  his  mother.  It  had  been 
pi^viuufily  cailtid  P^-thopolis.  The  environs  abounded 
in  fruit  of  every  kind,  but  eapscblly  in  the  fig  called 
"  triphylla."  The  ancient  site  corresponds  with  Jeni- 
Mher.  (Cramer's  Asm  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  209.)— VI.  A 
citv  of  CiUcia  TnubMt  in  the  dutnct  of  Laiaolia. 
(Ptol.,  p.  139.) 

AirnooHts,  I.  the  name  of  the  ttolher  of  AntiodniB, 
the  Bon  of  SeleucxiB — ^11.  A  tribe  of  .\thens. 

AjiTiuctiiis,  I.  tiurnamed  Solcr,  watt  the  eldest  son 
of  Seleucus,  the  first  kin<r  of  Syria  unJ  Babylonia. 
HesoeaciBdcdhis&therB.G.280.  When  stiU  ymuw, 
he  ftU  into  a  lingeinw  cUsease,  wMA  none  of  his  m» 
ther's  physicians  coulo  cure  for  some  time,  till  it  was 
discovered  that  his  puls<!  was  more  irregular  than  usual 
when  Stratonice,  liis  stepmother,  entered  his  room, 
an'l  thnt  love  lor  her  waa  the  cause  of  his  illness. 
This  viii^  told  to  the  fallier,  who  willingly  gave  Strat- 
onice to  save  a  son  on  whom  he  foundc^d  all  his  hopes. 
When  Antioclius  came  to  ttie  throne,  he  dispiayeo*  at 
the  bead  of  his  foniea,  talents-  worthy  of  his  nre,  and 
^'ainnd  many  battles  over  the  nithynians.MacedonianOt 
and  Galatians.    He  attacked  al^  Ptolemy  Philadel* 

Fthus,  king  of  Egypt,  at  the  instigation  of  Magaa,  who 
lad  revolted  against  this  prince,  but  without  suooesa. 
He  tailed  also  in  an  expedition  which  ho  undertook 
atter  the  death  of  i'hiletcru.s.  kin^  ot  Pergamus,  with 
a  view  of  seizing  on  his  kingdom,  and  be  was  van- 
quished near  Sndis  by  Eomenes,  the  soceeieef  of 
that  prince.  He  returned  after  this  to  Antioch,  and 
died  not  long  subsequently,  having  occupied  the  throne 
for  nineteen  years.  He  waa  Clfied  Soier  (Sonjp)  or 
"  Preserver,"  for  having  pteservad  hia  aobjecta  £NNn 
an  irruption  of  the  Galatians  or  Ganla,  wnom  he  de« 
fealctl  in  battle  His  successor  was  Antiochus  Theos 
{Justin,  17,  2,  dec.) — II.  Son  of  Antiochus  Sotcr,  and 
snmuMd  lieot  (Brof),  "God,"  by  the  Milesians, 
because  he  put  to  death  their  tyrant  Timarchus  He 
stiGceeded  bis  father  B.C.  261,  and  at  the  instigation  of 
Ida  sister  Apamea,  the  widow  of  Magas,  renewed  the 
war  wlttk  Ftolemy  I^iladelphos,  idng  of  Eopt.  He 
waa  as  ansocxwssftil, howeier.  as  Ids  bdier  md been; 
and,  bcinif  conipelleJ  to  sue  for  peace,  only  obtained 
it  on  condition  of  repudiatiog  lus  wife  Laodice,  and 
espooaing  Berenice  the  sister  of  Ptolemy.  The  male 
issue,  moreover,  nf  this  latter  marriapc  were  to  inherit 
the  crown.    It  was  duiiun  this  war  that  he  lost  all  his 
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?rovinceB  hcyond  the  Euphrates  by  a  rerolt  of  the 
arthians  and  liactrians.  Ptolemy  d^g  two  years 
after  thi>i,  A  ntiochiit  fepndiat«d  Bwwiiee  and  nJtemi 
Laixlico  Tho  latter,  rcsolnn?  to  sccutp  the  swcfs- 
■ion  to  her  son,  poisoned  Antiuchus  and  suborned  Ar- 
temon,  whose  features  were  similar  to  his,  to  represent 
Um  aa  king.  Aiteoioii,  aabMnrient  to  her  will,  pire- 
ttnded  to  be  indisposed,  and,  as  king.  rccotnni«nded 

to  '111!!!  Srlriii-u'-;.  -siirnaiiicd  Callinicue.  '  (111  iif  I.nndicc, 
BM  lua  isiiccpsHor  After  this  ridiculous  unposturc,  it 
WM  made  public  that  th*  Uof  had  died  a  natural  death, 
and  I^odice  placed  her  son  on  the  throne,  and  de- 
q)atche<I  Berenice  and  her  son,  B.C.  246.  {JtLttin,  27, 
1. — Aj'pnnt.) — III.  .Surnamod  Hicrax  ('Ityio;  ),  "liird 
of  ptey,"  son  of  Aotiochus  Theos  and  Laodioo,  was 
tlw  bfoAer  of  Sdauena  Callinietts.  From  Ma  early 
years  this  prince  was  devoured  by  anibitinn.  In  order 
to  attain  to  puwcr,  no  crime  or  evil  act  detcnc*)  him  ; 
bis  thirst  for  rule,  as  well  as  his  wicked  and  turbulent 

y'lit,  obtained  fvt  him  the  appeUattoUf  so  characteristic 
his  moTements,  which  we  have  mentioned  above, 
tin  !i  :  ]  I  t'  \'  i  f  li  linu  his  brother  against  Ptolemy 
Euergete-s,  he  attcnipted  to  dethrone  him.  Scleucus 
hftvin^  marched  a^^ainst  him  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting his  anilntious  dcnipns,  Hierax  defeated  him 
near  Ani;yra.  He  could  not,  however,  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  this  victory,  since  the  Gauls,  who  formed 
the  principal  put  of  Us  annv,  revolted  and  declared 
tiwmeelvea  independent;  and  it  was  only  by  payin^^ 
a  large  sum  of  money  tliat  Hierax  could  .save  his  lite 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  took  advantn<:e  of  this 
dlCttmstance  to  rid  himself  of  an  unquiet  atul  trouble- 
•ome  neighbour.  He  attacked  Hierax,  defeated  him, 
and  eompelted  him  to  take  refuge  with  his  brother-in 
law  Ari.ir.itlicM.  kinfi  of  Cappadocia.  Ariarathea  soon 
became  tired  of  him,  and  formed  the  deaign  of  putting 
him  to  death ;  but  Hienur,  infanned  of  hie  deaign.  fled 
into  Egypt  He  vi<^  tbrown  into  prison  by  Ptr  lr;-r;, 
and  perished  a  few  years  after  in  attempting  to  make 
his  escape. — IV.  The  Great,  as  he  was  sunuaned,was 
the  third  cf  the  name  thai  actnally  reignedfaad  the  aon 
of  SeleuetM  Oeramtie,  and  aoceeeded  his  fatiier  Sk28 
n  o.  He  I  i>  .  ■  ill,  r  r  •  \ ,  irs  of  his  reign  in  regu- 
lating the  ill  urs  oi  his  knigdom,  and  in  bringing  back 
to  their  tin:  y  -^i  .  iral  of  his  officers  who  had  made  them- 
selves independent.  Desirous  after  this  of  regaining 
Syria,  which  had  been  wrested  from  Seleucus  Callini- 
cuB  hy  Ptolemy  Euertretes  of  Egypt,  he  was  met  at 
Raphia  and  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Plulopter,  218  B.C., 
and  wae  oompeilfld  to  Mtmnder  tiie  whole  of  his  eon- 
quests  in  Syria  which  he  had  thus  far  made  He  was 
more  succeitsfui,  however,  in  Upper  Asia,  where  he  re- 
eovMreil  possession  of  Media,  and  made  treaties  with  the 
kings  of  Parthia  and  Bactria,  who  agreed  to  aid  him  in 
re^ainincr  other  ofhis  former  provinces,  if  their  respect- 
ive kingdoms  were  secured  to  them.  He  crossed  over 
also  into  India,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  king 
of  thnt  oopmtiy.  After  the  death  of  Fhilopater,  he  re- 
sumed his  plans  of  conquest,  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
being  yet  quite  young,  he  seized  upon  the  whole  of 
Syria.  He  panted,  however,  peace  to  Ptolemy,  and 
even  lum  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage. 
With  Synk  for  her  dowry.  Antiochus  then  turned  his 
arms  against  the  cities  of  Asia  .Minor  and  (jreece  ;  but 
these  cities  having  implored  the  aid  of  llome,  the  sen- 
ate sent  to  AnUochus  to  eanuion  him  to  Mimiider 
his  conquests.  Excited,  however,  by  Hannibal,  to 
whom  he  had  given  an  asylum,  he  took  no  notice  of 
this  order,  and  a  wu  ensued.  The  pkn,  however, 
which  Hannibel  traced  out  for  tiim,  not  fidlowed. 
Befceled  at  Thermopylc  hj  Glabrio.  he  fled  into  Asia, 
where  a  second  and  more  com[i]rtr  defeat,  by  Scipio 
Aaiattcuei,  at  Magnesia,  compelled  him  to  sue  for 
[waoe,  which  ho  obtained  only  on  the  hardeat  eondi- 
tions.  He  was  obliged  to  n^tire  bevond  Mount  Taurus. 
All  his  territories  on  this  side  of  Tmirus  lircsme  I'o;:.ao 
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province'--,  rinil  hr         also  to  pav  :•■  vprirlv  tribute  of 
2000  talents    His  revenues  being  in»ui£cient  for  this 
heavy  demand,  he  attempted  to  plunder  the  treasnicB 
of  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Susiana;  but  the  iiihabitanta 
of  the  country  were  so  irritated  at  llii«  sacrilege,  that 
they  slew  him,  together  with  his  escort,  B.C.  187.  He 
liad  TCupied  tfciftj-eix  jpeaia.  In  his  charactor  of  kinf , 
Andorane  wae  hnmane  aid  liberal,  the  patron  of  team- 
ing, am!  tbr  friend  of  merit     He  had  three  son*. 
Seleucus  Piulopatcr,  Antiochus  Epiphaneis,  and  Deme- 
trius.  The  first  aoeceeded  him,  and  the  two  othcfi 
were  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romans.    {Juttin,  31  ci 
32.— Lir  .  34,  b%,—Flor.,  2,  \  —Ajtjn«n,  BcH.  Syr.) 
— V  JSumamed  Epiphanr.t,  or  Jtttistnou9,vrM  king  of 
Syria  after  the  death  of  bis  brother  Seleucue  Philope- 
ter,  having  aaeended  the  tlmme  1 7B  B.C.  H«  wae  the 
fourth  of  the  name,  and  was  eumamed  Epiphanes 
i'Ent^avtK),  "the  lUtutrimis,"  and  reigned  eleven 
years.    Taking  advantage  of  the  in&ney  of  Ftoifioy 
l^ilcnnetor,  he  seized  upon  Coeloayria,  and  even  pen- 
etrated into  E^3rpt,  where  he  took  Memphis,  and  ob- 
tained pOBStession  of  the  person  of  the  yotinj;  kilijj, 
whom  he  kept  prisoner  for  many  years.   The  guardi- 
ans of  the  young  Ptolemy,  liowever,  having  applied 
for  .ni  l  tn  the  Konians,  the  senate  sent  Popilius  Lcnas 
unto  l  iuj  bancs,  who  compelled  him  to  renounce  his 
conquests  and  set  the  Egyptian  monarch  at  liberty. 
The  Jews  baring  revolteaditting  the  reign  of  £^pb> 
anes,  he  narched  against  Jeraealem,  deposed  ^  Bvh- 
priest  Onias.  profaned  the  tniii'li'  1  y  sacrifices  to  Ju- 
piter 01ym[)ius,  plundered  all  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
.tlau^htered,  it  is  said,  80,000  inhabitants  of  this  ill- 
fated  city.    After  this  he  proceeded  into  Porri.^  and, 
while  travereiiig  Eiymais,  wished  to  plunder  the  tem- 
I)lcs  that  were  there  ,  but  the  inhabitants  havini:  rt 
voltodf  be  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Batnrlon.  There 
he  levned  that  the  Jawa,  conmanM  by  MaladiM 
and  Judas  T^Iaccabsus,  had  gained  several  victories 
over  the  aoierals  whom  he  h^  left  in  .Tadca.  Trans- 
ported with  ftuj  at  the  tntoltigeiKe.  he  assembled  a 
now  anny .  and  swore  to  destroy  Jerusalem  r  iMit,  at  the 
moment  ofhis  dopatture,  he  fell  fnm  fab«h«viot,waa 
subsequently  seized  with  a  disrrusting  malady,  and 
died  in  the  most  agonizing  suli'enng*.   The  1  Vrsiaa* 
attrttMrted  the  manner  of  ma  death  to  hh  impious  en* 
terprii^e  aErainst  the  temple  ofFIjmais;  the  Jews  saw 
in  it  the  anger  of  Heaven,  for  his  having  profaned  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.    He  died  B.C.  164.  E|Mphancs 
was  not  witboat  soma  good  qualities.   He  was  gn-, 
erous,  loved      arts,  ami  displayed  oonsiderable  aU- 
ity  in  the  wars  in  which  lie  was  engage*!  ;   but  hi* 
vices  and  follies  tarnished  his  character.    {Justtn,  34, 
5. — Macchab.,  1,  1,  &c.) — \'I  Eupator,  son  of  the 
precediiiiT  (from  ev  and  ffon^p,  "  bcm  of  an  iUustrioug 
Mirc"),  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  nine  years. 
The  cenerals  of  this  prince  continued  the  war  against 
tho  Jews,  and  Jenuakm  was  on  the  point  of  becooaing, 
for  the  aeoond  tfane,  Ae  prey  of  the  Syriaam,  wh«i 
Bemetriu.'S  S»>ter,  the  cousin-german  of  Eupator,  by  a 
sudden  invasion,  seized  upon  the  capital  of  Syria. 
The  generals  of  Eupator  made  peaee  with  the  Jewa, 
and  marched  against  Demetrius -,  hut  the  aol^aiaf 
ashamed  of  serving  a  mere  child,  went  dvw  to  ^le  In- 
vatler,  w  !.n  jiut  Eupator  to  death  after  a  reign  of  about 
eighteen  months. — VII.  (the  sixth  of  tho  name)  Son 
of  Alexander  Bab,  took  the  saniaiue 
claiming  descent,  like  his  fatlier,  from  Antiochi:  ';  TV.  r»s 
already  mentioned.    To  Uiis  surname  he  afterward 
added  that  of  Epijthanes  {"the  iUtutritms").  Deme- 
trius Nieater  havmg  disbanded  his  amy,  and  being 
entirely  wiAoiit  apprehension  of  any  foe,  Tryphon  toiA 
advantage  of  this,  .and  havnng  brought  Antiochus  frcm 
Arabia,  still  young  in  years,  caused  bim  to  be  pro- 
claimed king,  about  144  B.C.    Tho  attempt  otfoeeed- 
ed.    Demetrius  was  defeated,  and  .\nticchu«=  n^v-md- 
ed  the  throne    He  reigned,  however,  only  ui  uaiue 
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TW  actul  a&onarch  w  as  Trvphon.  who  had  hhn  put  to 
diilh  ii  liw  t>l  abuul  tvfo  years,  .iinl  lmusoU  liim- 
«clJ  b  be  procUimctl  iii  hia  atcad.  {Jj.u./i.  'M,  1.) — 
VilJ  SuraiBUni  SitUUi  (luJ^rw),  ■■  tho  huuter/'  mta 
oi  liKatinas  Sot«r,  iaccuded  the  tlirojio  139  B.C. 
fir  innre  /nwo  i^yria  llw  uaurper  Tryjihon,  ni  idc  war 
«3  tile  Jrxe,  besieged  JeruiialGin,  ami  coupellod  it  to 

£r  A  tribute.  He  then  marched  a|^in«t  Phnatet, 
it(  PirtLia.  who  mtruced  bU  iuugdom,  gainrd 
:Lrer  ^  icu>ri*:s  over  Uuu,  aiid  obtained  yoasemiiun  uf 
B^yloa.  The  foUuwiog  ycAt  he  wan  vanquished  in 
tenhjrUMfiMtbUB  kii^aml  l<Mt  Jii»  lifts  in  tbeoM- 
CcL  He  was  a  prinee  of  maay  Tntuci,  but  ke  tar- 
iu»hr<l  all  by  bi*  habit«  of  iiiti'in(K  ranoc. — IX.  The 
fi^tiUi  u(  the  oaoic,  Mimaaied  Ciryputf  (F^i-Tut)  frooi 
hu  *f»iit>u  mme,  was  son  of  Demetrius  Nicanor  and 
CJfcu^ra  He  waa  r.-ilsul  to  the  throne  D  C.  123,  to 
the  prcjikhoe  of  lus  bruiUt'ri>,  by  Uiu  iiitriguca  of  kio 
ojtbn.  who  buped  to  reign  in  liiii  nauic.  When  he 
*u  dcdkied  Jkini^,  Uie  thraoe  of  S^^riu  wan 
^Akuadar  ZflbuM*.  He  maidied  agaiiutt  Ait  im- 
pMt4«,  defeated,  aiul  put  him  to  death.  I  le  then  uiur- 
atd  Iirpbexva,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Euergctea  II., 
vUA  «naured  peaceable  nlitiens  between  Syria  and 
Egypt.  .\Ui  r  havia^r  for  some  time  yielded  to  the  au- 
thonty  oi  Lis*  uiuihir,  h£  resolved  at  last  to  reiga  iu  hi.*! 
owa  ouae,  a  step  which  nearly  cost  him  liiai  lue.  His 
mmhex  prepared  a  poieoned  waught  for  liei  cm^  but, 
haof  nupected  by  hiok,  waa  compelled  to  drink  it 
htraclf  .\  bl.^Jy  war  soon  aftor  broke  out  I)t'tvveen 
thk  prioc*  aLtd  .ViiUMihiUi  the  Cy  uceumii,  his  brother, 
in  which  the  latter  compelled  Grypus  to  cede  to  hint 
Golo^iia.  They  tbiia  zeigned  conjointly  for  some 
liae.  GiTpoa  wa«  at  last  assassinated  by  one  of  his 
•ubiecU,  B.C.  96.  {Justtm,  39,  l,~JiMeph.,  ArU 
J»d  ) — X.  SuroMDed  Cyziccnus,  from  his  having  been 
bxottj|fat  op  in  the  city  of  Cyzicus,  was  the  nintlk  of 

tlu.  '..\m.i  H.:  WIS  son  of  Antiorhus  Sidctes,  and  suc- 
cctxJ-cii  iua  ait^iiiet  Grypus,  alitor  having  n-iffned  over 
Ctxlosyha,  which  he  nad  pieviou.sly  corupelli-d  his 
koiiwrioyiddtohia.  He  was  a  diiwolute  and  ioib- 
laiii  piinee,  and  pn— ed  of  eoneidenfale  mecluaiical 
tali'.'it      His  iwpbew  Sclcucusi,  son  of  nrv  j  us, 

i:n-<i  him.  B.C-  95. — XI.  The  tenth  of  the  uaiue,  i 
uo{Ui:^Iy  somamed  Ptiu,  because  he  married  Selena, 
the  wiie  of  his  falher  and  of  hia  uncle.     He  was  the 
Mm  of  Aotiocfatt.'«  LX  ,  and  he  expelled  Seleucuw,  tlic 
•on  of  Grrpua,  from  Syria ;  but  he  could  tiut  prevent 
t«o  other  eaae  of  Gijptia,  namely,  Philip  and  Deine- 
tam,  fiooi  eeiiin^  on  n  put  of  Sjria.   He  perialied 
soon  aftrr  ^y  their  hands.    (Appian.  —  Joseph  ,  Ani 
JuL,  13,  21.J — Attei  hie  death,  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
«H  lam  to  ptoeea  hj  the  fiu:tions  of  the  royal  family 
wampers,  who,  under  a  good  or  false  title,  under  the 
ntaw  of  Antiochus  or  his  relations,  established  them- 
selves ibr  a  little  time  either  as  bovcreigns  of  Syria,  or 
IWnaacoei  ec  ethar  depeodanl  pjtoviacca.  At  last  An- 
taoehas,  eamatted  jbialjdi*,  the  eon  of  Antioehus  the 
fiintli.  was  re>torr«l  to       patcma!  throiu*  hy  the  influ- 
uKt-  af  Lucuiius,  the  Honuui  general,  on  the  cxpuhiion 
of  Ti£raoes,knif  of  Annenia,  from  the  Syrian  domin- 
ione;  hot  tonjmn  aJter,  Pompev  deposed  him,  and 
ohewied  ikat  m  who  hid  himself  while  a  usurper 
sat  U{»j  \  \\x*  lliTOne.  ought  not  to  he  a  king.  From 
that  turn,  ii.C  66,  Syria  became  a  Koman  proviocc, 
aad  tbe  race  of  Antiochus  was  extinguiehea.<~lWe 
were  also  other  individuals  of  the  same  name,  amon^ 
wham  the  most  desprring  of  mention  are  the  following : 
J  .\  native  >>f  SvfMsuse,  descended  from  on  ancient 
aoaarrh  af  the  SieaaL   lie  wrote  a  biatory  of  Sicily, 
whfeb  wno  bnmibt  down  to  the  98th  Olympiad,  and 
■""'lieh  Ditxlorus  5:i(ulus  dtcs  among  tho  sources 
whence  he  derived  aid  fur  his  compilation.    He  com- 
Msad  aI«o  what  spfwus  to  have  been  a  very  eurioaa 
laisry  of  Italy,  BOxae  fragmpnt«  of  wliich  arr  pre- 
M»cd  hy  Dion/sius  of  Halicaniassus.  (Compare 


Hryne,  de  Fonlihus  that.  Dmd. — vol.  I,  p.  Ixxxt., 
cd.  Bip.) — II.  A  rlieturieiaii  and  sophist  of  .^gsa, 
the  pupil  of  Dionyriius  of  Miletus,  Dio  Casaius  (77, 
p.  678)  relates,  that,  in  order  to  rouse  the  spirits  of 
the  Roman  army,  who  were  worn  out  with  fatiguing; 
marches,  he  :i»sumcd  the  character  of  a  cynic,  and 
roiled  about  in  the  snow.  This  conduct  gainnl  for  him 
the  fiiTonr  of  Septimins  Seveme  and  Caraealla.  He  af- 
tenv.ird  went  ov<  r  to  Tirid.iteN*,  kinjj  of  the  I'.irthians. 
whence  Suid^  *ljle«  him  AvrufiO/.o^,  or  •*  lltv  desert- 
er."— III.  A  native  of  Aticalon,  the  last  preceptor  of 
the  Platonic  school  in  Oreerc.  He  was  the  disciple 
of  Philo,  and  one  of  the  pliilosophcrs  whose  leetares 
Varro,  Cicero,  and  Brutus  attended,  for  he  taiifjht.  at 
diHercot  timus,  at  Athens,  Akxandrea,  and  Home. 
He  attempted  to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  the  diflerent 
srrt.s,  ancf  maintained  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics 
were  to  he  found  in  the  writings  of  I'latQ.  Cicero 
greatly  admired  his  etoqueDceandthe  piditenesBof  faja 
mannen^  and  Lucollus  took  hun  ashiBcaaiiamDa  into 
Asia.  He  resigved  the  academic  chair  in  the  ITSth 
Olyuij  i  1 1  After  his  lime  the  professors  of  the  Aca- 
demic ptulo.'juphy  were  dispersed  by  the  tumults  of 
war,  and  tho  school  itself  was  transferred  to  Rome. 
iS.  ho!!,  IFut  Lit.  Cr  ,  vol.  5,  p.  199,  teqq.^-Eil/^Mt 
IJtA/ury  ijj  Pkilotophm,  vol.  1,  p.  258,  »eqq.) 

Antiope,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nycteus,  who  was  a  son  of 
Neatune  aiid  king  of  TheWs,  received  the  addresses 
of  JufMter,  ths  god  having  a|>(>eared  to  her  under  the 
form  of  a  satyr.  Terrified  ai  tlie  threats  of  her  father, 
on  the  consequences  of  her  fault  becoming  apparent, 
Antiope  fled  to  Sicyon,  where  she  married  Epopcus. 
Nycteus,  out  of  grief,  put  an  end  to  himself,  having 
previously  charged  his  brother  Lycus  to  punish  Epo- 
|>eu»  and  Antiope.  Lycu»s  acc()rdini;!y  marchid  an 
army  against  Sicyon,  took  it,  slew  Epopeus,  and  led 
away  Antiope  captive.  On  tho  way  to  Thebes,  die 
brought  forth  twint>  .a  Eleuthcra.  The  unhappy  babes 
were  exposed  on  a  atuuutain ;  but  a  shepheru  having 
found  them,  reared  tliem  both,  calling  the  one  Zethus, 
the  other  Amphion.  The  former  devoted  himself  to 
the  cam  of  cattle,  whUe  Amphion  passed  hie  time  In' 
the  cultivation  of  nnisir,  having  been  presented  with  a 
lyre  by  Merrury  Meanwhile,  Lycos  hod  put  Antiope 
in  bonds,  and  «he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  cruel^ 
hy  him  and  his  wife  Dirce  But  her  chains  became 
loused  of  lUemselvcs,  and  bhe  fled  to  the  dwelling  of 
her  sons  in  search  of  shelter  and  protection  Having 
recognised  her,  they  resolved  to  avenge  her  wrongs. 
Accordingly,  Uicy  attacked  and  dew  Lycas,  and  tf' 
ing  Dirce  "  \  r!;r  h;iir  to  a  wild  hull,  h  t  the  animd 
drajj  her  until  she  was  dead.  (  Vtd.  Uircc,  Amphion, 
Zethus  — il;»iW.,  3,  5.  —  Ktighlkf*  MiflMo0,  p. 
2U9.)  —  ir  A  queen  of  the  Amasmia.  Aoeomling  to 
one  account,  Uerculcs,  having  tdten  her  prisoner,, 
gave  her  to  Theseus  as  a  reward  of  his  valour  The 
more  comiaoa  tniditiou»  however,  made  her  to  bave- 
been  taken  espUve  nsd  carried  off  by  Theseus  hunsd^. 
when  he  made  an  expedition  with  his  own  fleet  against 
the  Amazonian  race.  She  is  also  called  Hippolyta. 
Justin  says  that  Hercules  gave  Hippolyta  to  Theseus, 
and  kept  Antiope  for  himself:  (rial.,  Vu.  7Ac«.,87. 
—Justin,  2, 4.) 

Ampi^Eos,  a  small  island  in  the  MgjtUk^  rankid 
by  Artemidorus  among  the  Cjdades,  but  excluded 
from  them  hy  Siralm  (10,  p.  484,  cd.  C^euA.).  It 
lay  opposite  to  l\iro.K,  .md  was  separated  from  this  lat- 
ter island,  according  to  Ileraclides  of  Pontus  {Sleph. 
Byz.,  s.  V.  'il7.iap>)r).  by  a  strait  eighteen  stadia  wide. 
The  same  writer  affinns  (i'/ia.,  if.  iV.,  4, 12),  that  it 
had  been  oolonixed  by  Sidoniane.  Its  more  andent 
name  was  Oliarus.  It  U  now  Anfipari/.  Tlii.s  island 
is  famed  for  its  grotto,  which  is  of  great  depth,  and 
was  believed  by  the  ancient  Graaka  to  oommunksto^ 
beneath  the  watan,  with  aona  of  tho  aeighboiiiiaf 
islands. 
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ANTIPATER. 


ANT 


AvTiPATKR,  I,  «on  of  lolaus,  a  Macp(1oninn,  w.ik 
first  an  oiBccr  under  Philip,  aivtl  w;is  afterward  raiHed 
to  the  rank  of  a  general  under  Alexander  the  Great. 
When  the  latter  invaded  Aaia,  Antipater  wa«  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Macedonia  ;  and  in  this  atation  he  serv- 
ed his  prince  with  the  greatest  fidelity-    Hp  roduccil 
the  SpaitaiM,  who  had  formed  a  oonwderscy  against 
the  Maoedomans ;  and,  having  thue  seeoied  the  tiM- 
quillity  of  Greece,  he  marched  into  Asia,  with  a  pow- 
erful reinforcement  for  Alexander.    After  that  mon- 
arch's death,  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  of  the 
other  T'nrnpcnn  provinces  was  allotted  to  Antipater. 
He  was  boon  involved  in  a  severe  contest  with  the 
Giecian  states ;  was  defeated  by  the  AtlieiiiaiiK,  who 
eame  i^unst  him  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  and  a  | 
fleet  ofSOO  ships,  and  was  doeelT  besieged  in  Lamia, 
a  town  of  Thessaly     But  Lrosthrnrs.  the  Athenian' 
commander,  having  been  mortally  wounded  under  the  I 
walle  of  the  city,  and  Antipairr  having  received  as- 
sislanrr  from  Craterus,  his  son-in-law,  the  fortune  of 
the  war  was  completely  chanecd.     The  Athenians 
were  routed  at  Cranon,  ami  (•<)ini)r'llc<l  to  submit  at 
diacretion.    They  were  allowed  to  retain  their  rights 
•nd  privilerree,  bat  were  cMiged  to  ddtver  up  the  om- 
tors  Ucmosthrni  s  and  Hvpcridoj,  who  had  instigated 
the  war,  and  to  receive  a  Macctionian^arrison  into  the 
Munychi  I    Antipater  was  equally  sucoeaaful  in  re- 
ducing the  other  states  of  Greece,  who  were  making 
a  noble  struggle  for  their  freedom  ;  hut  he  settled  their 
respective  govcrniiuiit.s  with  much  moderation  In 
conjunction  with  Craterus,  ho  w  ns  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  control  the  growing  power  of  Petdiccaa ; 
ami  afJor  tlio  death  of  that  commamlcr  he  was  invest- 
ed with  all  hiii  authority.    He  exercised  this  jurisdic- 
tion over  ihc  other  governors  with  unOHual  fidelity, 
intercity,  and  impartiality,  and  died  in  the  80th  year 
of  hie  a^e,  B.C.  319.    At  his  death,  ho  left  his  son 
Cassandcr  in  a  .snlHirdin.ito  station  ;  apjiointrd  Poly- 
•pcrchon  his  own  immediate  ouocesaor ;  and  recom- 
mended him  to  the  other  general*  ae  the  lltteet  person 
to  prrpido  in  their  councils.    Antipater  rrc«  nod  a 
leanieU  education,  and  was  the  friend  and  djbcipio  of 
Aristotle.    Ho  appears  to  have  possessed  verj'  emi- 
nent abilitiea,  ana  was  peculiarly  dietioguiahed  for  his 
VuUance  and  fidelity  in  every  trust.    It  waa  a  saying 
ofPhilip,  father  of  Alexander, "  I  have  slept  soundly.  ' 
for  Antipater  has  been  awake."    (Jutttn,  11,  12,  13,  j 
Ste.—Dtod  ,  17,  18,&c.)— n.  The  Idumran,  was  the 
father  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  was  the  second  son  of  ' 
Antipas,  covemor  of  Idumiea.  He  embraced  the  party  i 
of  Hyrr.inus  against  Aristobulus,  and  took  a  vrrj-  ar-  I 
tivc  part  in  the  contest  between  the  two  brothers  le* 
specting  the  office  of  high-prieet  in  Jndmh.  Aiietob. 
ulti!^  al  first,  however,  succeeded  ;  but  when  Pom- 
pey  had  disposed  him  and  TeBtOTi>d  Hyrranus  to  the 
pontifical  di^jnity,  .\ntipatrr  hoou  became  the  chief 
director  of  affairs  in  Judaea,  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  Romans,  and  used  every  effort  to  a^grandir-e  his 
own  fiinily     He  f^.wc  very  cfTrctual  aid  to  Cipsar 
in  the  Alcxandrcan  war,  and  the  latter,  in  rctam,  mode 
Jilm  a  Roman  cidzen  and  proenrator  of  Judaa.  In 
•this  httrr  rapacity  ho  exerted  himself  fo  restore  the 
niicieiit  Jewish  form  of  government,  but  was  rut  off 
hy  a  e  inspiracy,  the  brother  of  the  high-priest  having 
been  bribed  to  ^ve  liim  a  cup  of  poisoned  wine.  Jo- 
Bephne  makwi  him  to  hare  been  distinguished  for  piety, 
justice,  and  love  of  eoimlry     {Ji>s(}>h  ,  Aut.  Jnd.,  14, 
3.) — in.  A  son  of  Cassandcr,  ascended  the  thiono  of 
Macedonia  B.C.  298     He  disputed  the  crown  with 
bis  brother  Phili|)  TV  ,  and  caused       mother  TTieH- 
salonica  to  be  put  to  death  for  favouring  IMiilip's  sido. 
The  two  brothers,  however,  fdgned  conjointly,  not- 
withstanding this,  for  three  years,  when  they  were  do- 
Aroned  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.    Antipater  there- 
upon retired  to  the  eonrt  of  Lysimachus,  hjs  father-in- 
law,  where  he  ended  his  dav«    (Jvj>t*n,26.  1.) — IV. 
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.\  native  of  Tarsus,  the  disciple  and  sncwssor  of  T 
^tines  the  Babylonian,  in  the  Stoic  school.  He  Ou 
ished  about  60  B.C.,  and  ia  af^tanded  by  both  Cici 
and  Seneca  as  an  able  supporter  of  that  sect.  I 
chief  opponent  was  Cameaues.  (Cfc,  de  Off.,  3, 
— .SVn  ,  Ej)  ,  y2  ) — V  A  native  of  Cyrenc,  and  one 
the  Pyrenaic  sect.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  £ 
Ariatipptts,  and  the  preceptor  of  Epitimidea.  —  VL 
philoeopher  of  Tyre,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Duty. 
IB  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Stoic  sect.  Cia 
{dt  OrtU.,  3,  50)  speaks  of  him  a*  an  improviaat 
Crassus,  into  whose  mouth  the  Roman  orator  puts  t. 
remark,  might  have  known  the  poet  when  iic  \« 
quKKtor  in  Alaredonia,  the  same  voar  in  which  Cic» 
was  bom  (106  B.C.).  Plinv  relate*  (7,  61}  that 
had  e%'cry  year  a  fever  on  the  day  of  Mb  Inilli,  a 
that,  without  ever  experiencirir  any  other  roniplai 
he  attained  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Some  of  I 
epigrams  remain,  the  greater  part  of  which  fall  unc 
the  class  of  epitaphs  (hTiT7'/i6ia).  Boivin  (MerH. 
fAcad.  de*  Inter.,  Ac,  vol.  3)  states,  that  the  e\ 
grams  of  this  poet  arc  written  in  the  Doric  dialec 
the  remark,  however,  is  an  incorrect  one,  since  sot 
are  hi  lonie.  (Sekia,  Ifier.  Ut.  Gr.,TOl.  4,  p  45  > 
Vn.  A  poet  of  ThcBsalonica,  who  flourished  towar 
the  end  of  the  last  century  preceding  the  Cluristi 
era.  We  have  thir^-six  of  his  epi(ininis  rrmainiB 
— Vni.  A  native  of  Hierapolis.  He  was  the  serr 
tary  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  Prs?fect  of  Bithyni 
He  was  the  prece]>tor  also  of  Caracaila  atid  CJeta.  ai 
reproached  the  former  with  the  murder  of  his  brothc 

ArcTtPATiTii,  a  town  of  IDyricnm,  on  the  borders  < 
Macedonia.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Apitstiu 
a  Roman  officer  detached  by  the  consul  iSuipicms  1 
ravage  the  territory  of  Philip,  in  the  breaking  out  c 
the  war  against  Uiat  prince.    (Lir  ,31,27.) 

AnnrlTms,  or  CArHARsIsA,  a  town  of  Palcstin' 
fiituate  in  f^amaria,  near  the  coaf^t.  foutlieant  of  .Vpo 
ionias.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Cireat,  and  raiir 
Antipatris,  in  hononrofhisfttber Antipater.  (Jmeph 
B  J  .  Ifi,  1.  4  — W  .  Anf  .  16.  .5.  .nnd  3.  16.)  The  cit 
still  cxitited,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  in  the  tin 
of  Theophancs  (8th  century).  Its  site  is  at  presci 
unknown  :  the  modem  Amvf  does  not  coincide  wit 
this  place,  hut  rather  with  Apollonias.  {Matmcrl.  to 
fi.  pt  l,p.  271,  geq(i  ) 

Antiphases,  I.  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  Smym; 
or  Car^'stus,  was  bom  B.C.  406,  of  parents  in  tiie  io< 
condition  of  .sl.ives  This  most  pwlifir  T\-riteT  fhe 
said  to  have  composed  upward  of  three  hundred  dn 
mas),  notwith^anding  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  wt 
80  popular  in  Athena,  that  on  hia  decease  a  demv  wt 
pasNM  to  remove  his  rnnains  from  Chios  to  that  rit' 
where  fliey  were  interred  with  ]  uMie  honours  f>^" 
das,  s.  V.  —  Thrntre  of  the  Greeks,  2d  fd.,  p.  183.)- 
II.  A  statuary  of  Argos,  the  pupil  of  Pericletus,  er 
of  tho'^e  who  had  studied  under  T'olych^tTrS  He  floii 
ijshed  about  400  B.C.  Several  works  of  this  nrti: 
are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (10,  He  foimf 

statues  of  the  Dioscuri  and  other  heraea ;  and  he  mac 
also  a  bmxen  horse,  fn  imitation  of  the  horse  said  1 
hnve  been  eon.sfniefed  bv  the  Gree^^s  hefcre  Tre; 
The  inhabitants  of  Argos  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Df 
phi  Other  imitations  performed  by  this  artist  at 
eruirnernted  by  Heyne.  {Eicurs.,  3,  ad  Ain.,  1!  - 
Sillier,  Dirt.  Art ,  s  v  ) — III.  A  poet  of  Maredoni 
nine  of  t\-hose  epigrams  are  prepened  m  tlie  .\nibol' 

Sf.  He  flourished  between  100  B.C.  and  the  reign  < 
ngnstas.  (Conralt  J«/^ofo,  CVof.  Pnet.  Epic  .  *  » 
.\\Tn  ii \Ti  s.  a  kiML'  of  the  Lfcstry t'oiics.  desrcndt 
firom  Lamus.  Ulysses,  returning  from  Troy,  can 
upon  his  coasts,  and  sent  three  men  to  examine  tl 
country.  Antiphates  devoured  one  of  them,  and  po 
sued  the  others,  and  sunk  the  fleet  of  Ulyssei  wil 
stones,  except  the  ship  in  which  Ae  heio  himseif  w* 
(OH..  10,81,«e99.) 
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anufbon. 


ANT 


Jbmrmt  (orrtoim),  ■  town  and  hariioar,  aeeord- 

inj  fi'  ftokmy,  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  in  ^grptus 
l^Qdc  Ocliera,  however,  place  it  in  ^Ethiopia,  to 
«i  aoA  of  Sdia.   (Audi.  «mI  JII3tf.»  Worfcrft.,  Ac., 

>  T) 

Ammttn,  I.  a  paintiT  Ixmi  te  Egypt,  and  tn«iK 

ticfiwJ  by  Qaintilinn  (1^.  10]  as  po-ssossin;,'  the  great- 
dt  tm^iieu  io  his  profcsstun,  ami  compared  by  many 
U  tke  BOM  eorinrnt  xtiists,  Apclle*,  Protogenes.  and 
Lr^ippaa  He  is  twice  allmlcd  to  in  Pliny,  with  an 
eHuvnlioo  of  his  most  remarkable  productions  (35. 
10  tnd  11)  One  of  hi;<  pictures  rej'rosoiitod  a  l»oy 
Uovingtfae  6re,  with  the  effisct  of  the  light  on  the 
b»ft  cwatfnineg  and  iSte  Mmninding  oBj«ct«  atri* 
kin^hr  V"  T.'Mfr.l  Thf  sahjcct  of  another  and  very 
tu?'!*  ;r  f.^^  \vis  71  satvr.  arrayi-d  in  a  panther's  skin. 
He  J- iluririir  the  agrs  of  Alexander  Gnat 
srjj  PloJemy  I  of  Egypt.  This  makea  him  «  COO* 
UmpoTMT  of  Apelles,  whom,  according  to  locfan,  he 

-         m/',' J  to  HmI      (■S'i//i;',  Dirt    Art,  .*  r  >— 11 

.la  Architect,  whose  age  and  country  arc  uncertain, 
la  eoaanden  with  Pothcus  and  Megaelea.  be  eon- 

itrarted,  it  Olympia,  for  the  Carthatrintan?!,  a  rcpoBi- 
tm; forthrti  presents.  {Pausan.,  6,  19. — Stllig,  Dtct. 
Jrt., ».  »,) 

Asnfmon,  1.  a  tragic  DoeC  who  lired  at  the  cont 
^IKdojiin  tiie  dder,  and  was  ev  eutually  pnt  to  daatfi 

f>T  the  tyrant  Aristotle  cites  his  Meleager,  Androm- 
uht.  anid  Jajtm.  —  11.  A  native  of  Attica,  bom  at 
ShxaiaDi  about  479  B  C  (r.impnre  Spaan,  de  An- 
Hfkmt.,  Lvs^d.  Bat  .  1765,  4to.  and  Ruhnken,  Dis- 
ml  ir  Aitipk — Oral  Gr.,  ed  Retske,  vol  7.  p  79.T  ) 
Hr  was  the  son  of  thr  orator  Sophilus.  who  was  also 
hit  pnceptor  in  the  rhetorical  art.  He  was  a  pupil 
abe  •(  Gorgias.  Aeeording  to  (he  ancient  wnten, 
he  wishimielf  the  inrcTitor  of  rhrtnric  Their  mfan- 
ins.  htyweter,  in  making  this  assertion,  is  simply  as 
fbikrcn :  Before  his  time,  the  Sicilian  achool  had 
In^gfal  and  pnuitised  the  ait  of  speaking ;  but  Anti- 
jkm  was  the  fint  who  knew  how  to  apply  this  art  to 
uui''-i  ijy  eloqaence  .ind  to  matters  that  were  treated 
before  the  aaseroNie*  of  the  people.  Thus,  Heimo- 
|ews  (de  Flwm  Or  ,  f .  p.  498)  eays,  that  he  was  tiie 
mTrrTfn-  -~7*  -r'-.n'  .\ntiphon  exerciscd 

hi»  ^Tt  gtK^i  success,  and  gave  instructions  also 
in  a  school  of  rhetoric  which  hf  opened,  and  in  which 
Thncjdidei  famed  hnnarif.  If  relianix  istobeplaced 
Ml  toB  Mlfiifti lilt  of  PhoUns,  Antiphon  pot  tip  orer 
Ik  entrance  of  his  ,ifv»de  the  follo\'N  ■  -  in-rHption 
"Brre  coasolation  is  given  to  the  alllictcd."  He 
eannaed,  ftr  many,  speeches  to  be  delitend  bv  ac- 
f«ts<siper»i-ins.  which  the  got  by  heart ;  and  also 

hcmngues  for  <iemagogues.  This  practice,  which  he 
was  the  first  to  follow,  exposed  him  to  the  satire  of 
the  BocM  of  the  ^mj.  He  himaelf  onlr  apoke  once  in 
pafcfe,  Old  Ih&a  wav  for  the  purpoae  of dewndtn?  hhn- 
s^'f  ri^riin-t  a  rhir^i*  of  tTP\.>;on  Aii'I;  !j  "n,  ifiiritii: 
the  Peioponnesian  war,  frequently  coiuoiandiHl  botJicH 
<of  Altenian  trcKi|M;  he  equipped,  aIao,al  his  own  ex- 
pew,  sixty  triremes.  He  had,  moreover,  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  revoltJtion  which  established  at 
Ath«ui  the  goiremmfnt  of  thf  four  htmdrod.  of  whifh 
he  w^4  %  loemHer.  During  the  short  duration  of  this 
oli^arFhy.  Aoiiphon  wae  eent  to  Sparta  fat  die  pttr- 
iir  of  nrg»jt\afang  a  piece.  The  ill-«urrp?s  oftliis 
€  tT(b;i!»-'y  werthrew  the  goremment  at  hoinu,  .'iiid 
.Vntiphon  was  vtnsed  of  tieaeon  md  condemned  to 
death.  According  to  another  account,  given  by  Pho- 
tioa  (BOtkiih.,  2.  p  486.  Bekker),  which,  however. 
•s  wholly  incorrect  Antiphon  wan  put  to  death  bj 
Qbojattie  of  Syraruse.  either  for  having  criticised  the 
tafecfie«  af  the  trnnt,  or  idae  fbr  having  hazarded  an 
tnhcky  hcrnm/tf  v\  h'a  pf>-'srnrf  S«mp  on<»  having 
«k*d  .\ntipbpn  what  was  thr  best  kind  of  brass,  h« 
7*7^,  that  of  which  the  Rtatuea  of  Harmons  and 
Anawf^ttn  treie  nadr.—Tbe  ancient  wiitaia  eke  a 


work  of  Ant{pTMMi*s  on  the  Rhetorical  Art.  Ttxt^ 

firfTopiK^,  and  they  remark  that  it  was  the  oldest  work 
of  the  kind;  which  un-ans  merelv  that  Antiphon.  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  was  the  first  that  applied 
the  art  in  question  to  the  buaineas  of  the  bar.  Tber 
make  mention  also  of  thrrty-five,  and  even  aixty,  <a 
his  discourses,  that  is.  tlisroiirses  held  before  f'H-  as- 
sembly of  the  people  {'/m}oi  dTjftijyopiKot) ;  judiciary 
dboMUBes  {AiKaviKoi),  &.c.     We  have  fifteen  ha- 
rangues of  Antiphon  remaining,  wliicli  aro  all  of  the 
I  class  termed  by  Hermogcnes  /.ijyoi  ^ovitMi,  that  is, 
havinrj  rrfrrrnrr  to  criminal  proceedings.    Twelve  of 
them,  however,  are  rather  to  be  regaroed  aa  ao  many 
I  etndiee,  than  diaeonraea  aetaally  completed  and  pn^ 
:  nounrrd      Hrrmn^rpncB  passes  thf  following  ju^> 
I  ment  unon  Antiphon  :  **  He  is  clear  in  his  exposition^ 
I  true  in  nis  delineation  of  aentiment,  laiAlbl  to  natora, 
1  and,  consequently,  persuasive  ;  but  he  possesses  not 
'  these  qualities  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  car- 
ried hy  the  orators  who  rani»*  after  him     His  diction, 
:  though  often  swelling,  is  nevertheless  pohahed :  in 
general,  it  wanta  vivacity  and  energy  .**   ilie  remahia 
of  Antiphon  arc  ijivfn  in  Reiski''H  edifinn  of  thr  fTrpr^k 
Orators,  hi  that  of  Hokkcr,  Bcrol.,  18*3,  5  voiit  8vo, 
and  in  that  of  T^oh^n,  Land ,  1828,  16  vols.  8vo. 
Three  of  his  i]i.<^courses.  I.  Kar^^opio  ^apfuutUnc, 
KOrit  r^r  fijjTpvtnr  :  2.  Hepl  rov  'Hfw/wlot»  dui'Oi* :  8. 
n,.  ^  Tor  xl^nn^rt>v,  deserve  thn  attention  of  firliolars, 
giving  an  idea  of  the  form  of  promvling  in  Ailu  n« 
n  criminal  proaecutions.    (StchiM,  Htwt  Lit.  Or  .  vol. 


a 

in 


2,  I)  202,  seq^.) — If  .\  Rophist  of  Athens  i'lnt  irch 
and  Photius,  in  spcakinn  of  the  conversation  which 
'  .'^ocratcrt  had  with  thin  individual,  and  of  which  Xcno- 
phon  (Mem.  Soer.,. It  6)  has  preeervod  an  account, 
eonfoinid  him  with  the  omtor  of  the  oame  name. 
Hcrmo^rpnes  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  truth  (rtpi 
'A/r.t'ir'n^),  of  which  Suidas  cites  a  fragment  («.  v. 
'A'hrj-'i,  ),  wherein  the  sophist  speaks  of  the  Deity. 
{Scholl,  Ht»t.  Ltt.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  332.) 

.\!rrTpnt.'«,  brother  of  Ctjrmenus.  and  eon  of  Ganyo- 
tor  the  Naiipartian  l\<-  f  "r\  iiu  fnis  slew  tlie  pnet 
Hesiod,  for  a  supposed  connivance  in  an  oulrar^c  pcr- 
petnted  upon  their  sister.    ( Vid.  Rasiodus  ) 

Antipom?',  a  city  of  Gaul,  on  the  coast  of  the  Me<l- 
itcrrancan.  southeast  of  the  river  Varus,  built  and 
colonized  by  the  Massilians.  It  ia  HOW  AlUibf. 
{Strabih  ISO.— Id.  ibid  ,  p.  184.) 

AwmanYPM,  a  promontory  of  JEtoUik,  ao  called 
from  its  hcin^  riM|iii^-i(e  to  Rnium.  another  point  of 
Achaia.  It  wa.s  sometimes  sumamcd  Molycricum, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of  Molycrium  (VAuryd., 
2,  86),  and  was  also  called  Rhium  ./Gtolicura  {P</yb., 
5,  94).  Here  the  Crisswnn,  or.  as  Scylax  terms  it, 
the  Delphic,  Hulf  properly  (  HMienced  (frr^p'  .  p 
14.)  Tbucydides  states  that  the  interval  between  the 
two  eapea  waa  haiely  aeven  alMtta ;  the  geographer 
jtHt  qtiofed  says  ten  fstndia  The  nnrrownesB  of  the 
i  Mtrait  rendered  this  poitit  of  (Treat  importance  for  the 
paaaage  of  tmop.-*  to  and  from  .T^tolia  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. {Pofyh.,  4,  10  and  19.)  On  Antirrhiam 
was  a  temple  sacred  to  Neptnne.  The  ^iriHah  for- 
tress, which  now  occupies  the  site  of  .\ntirrhiiitn.  is 
known  by  the  name  of  HounuUa.    {GcWt  Itxner.,  p. 

.Vntj^s  a.  a  city  of  Lesbos,  between  the  promeintory 
Sigeum  and  Methymne.  Having  offended  liie  Mo- 
rning, H  waa  depopulated  by  I^beo,  and  the  inhnbi- 
tnnts  were  removed  to  Methymne.  It  waa  lilerwanl 
rebuilt,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  faiMlated  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea  from  thr  n  i  iftbe  island  Tlincethe 
name  Antissa,  it  being  oppo.sile  to  I^esbos,  whose  more 
ancient  name  was  Issa.  {PUn.,  S,  31. — Id.,  2,  91.— 
Lrr .  45  HI  -^Lfcapknmf  a.  219.—Bm$t§tk,  ad  Horn., 
If ,  2.  129.) 

AjmsTHEWKS.  an  .Vthonian  philoaopher,  founder  of 
the  Cynic  aect,  bom  about  490  B.C.,  of  a  Phiygiao  or 
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A^iTJfiTHENES. 

Thracian  mother.  In  hi«.  youlli  \ir  was  engaged  in 
militaiY  exploits,  and  acquired  fame  by  the  valour 
wUdl  ne  dbplayed  in  the  battle  of  Tanagra.  His  first 
ftudics  wen-  mulcr  the  direction  of  the  sophist  Gorgias, 
who  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  rhetoric.  Soon  grow- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  futile  labours  of  this  M-h^iol, 
he  aought  for  noie  subiUiitiBl  wiMiom  from  Socrates. 
OapCivetedbythe  doctrine  and  the  maiiBar  of  liis  new 
inaeter,  he  pn  v  lili  1  upon  many  young  men,  who  had 
been  his  fellow-siudents  under  Gorgias,  to  accompany 
him.  So  great  was  his  ardour  for  moral  wisdom,  that, 
though  he  lived  at  the  Pirteus,  he  came  daily  to  Athens 
to  attend  upon  Si>rrate».  Despining  the  pursuits  of 
avarice,  vanity,  and  ambition,  .Socrates  sought  the  re- 
waid  of  viitue  in  viitue  itself,  and  declined  no  labour 
or  eaflMiig  which  viiCue  required.  Tlue  noble  con- 
aisteiirv  of  mind  was  the  part  of  the  character  of  Soc- 
rates which  Autisthenes  chiefly  admired  ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  make  it  the  object  of  his  diligent  imitation. 
V.'hile  he  was  «  diactple  of  Socntei,  he  Jiicovend 
his  propensity  towaida  eeverity  of  ittaanen  the 
nieanness  of  his  ilre.ss.  He  frequfiitly  appeaTi  J  in  a 
threadbare  and  ragged  cloak.  Socrates,  who  had  great 
penetration  in  discovering  the  charaetMO  of  men,  re- 
marking that  Anthi?^tetir>i  took  pains  to  cxyiosc,  rather 
than  tu  conceal,  the  laUi  red  Htate  of  his  drcHS,  said  to 
him,  "Why  so  ostentatiouH !  Through  your  rags  I 
tee  your  vani^."  While  Plato  and  other  diaciplea  of 
Soeratee  were.  aJker  hie  death,  farming  schoole  in 
Athens,  Antisthenes  chose  for  bis  sehool  a  public  jilare 
of  exercise  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  called  the 
Cynoearges,  whence  aome  writers  derive  the  nano  of 
the  sect  of  which  he  waa  the  founder.  Others  sappoae 
that  his  followers  were  called  Cynics  from  the  habits 
of  the  Hcliotd.  which,  to  the  more  refined  .\thenians, 
appeared  those  of  dogs  rather  than  of  men.  Here  he 
ioOBlealad,  both  by  precept  and  example,  a  rigomw  dai* 
eipline  In  order  to  accommodate  his  own  manners 
to  his  doctrine,  be  wore  no  other  garment  than  a  coarse 
cloak,  suflered  hia  beard  to  grow,  and  carried  a  wallet 
and  staff  like  a  wandering  beggar.  Undoubtedly  this 
wai  nothing  more  thain  an  expweaion  of  opposition  to 
the  gradually  increasing  luxury  of  the  age  ;  his  wish 
and  abject  being  to  bring  men  back  to  their  original 
simplicity  in  life  and  manneia.  Thus  he  set  himself 
directly  against  the  tendency  and  civilization  of  his 
age,  as  is  clear  from  many  of  his  sayijigs,  which  arc 
tinctured  at  onci-  with  hitlerncss  .and  wit.  And  al- 
though thie  waa  scarcely  more  than  a  negative  reaiat- 
anee,  yet,  aa  he  obadnately  ptaood  himaalf  in  oppoeition 
to  th«'  circuniftances  in  which  ho  lived,  ar>d  to  the  ad- 
vancing progress  of  science,  hia  position  must  naturally 
have  reacted  upon  the  fiMifiag*  of  his  contemporaries 
towasda  hiniflelf.  We  coooaqtMntly  find  that  his  school 
met  with  little  encouragement,  and  this  so  annoyed 
him  that  he  drove  away  the  few  scholars  he  had. 
Diogenee  of  Sinope,  who  leeembled  him  m  character, 
ia  mi  to  have  been  the  only  one  that  nnahMd  wMi 
him  to  his  death  The  doctrine  of  .\ntisthenes  was 
(u.'unly  confined  to  morals ;  but,  even  in  tlus  portion 
of  philosophy,  it  is  exceedingly  meager  and  deficient, 
acucely  fondshinff  anything  beyond  a  general  defence 
of  the  olden  mmpTieity  and  moral  energy,  agtunst  the 
luxurious  iti-lulirence  and  effeminacy  of  later  times 
Instead,  however,  of  bdiig  duly  tempered  by  the  iSo- 
eratie  medamtlon.  Ar^iattenee  appears  to  have  been 
carried  to  exceei  in  his  virtuous  zeal  against  tlie  lu.tur\ 
of  the  age  ;  unless  we  suppose,  what  may  perhaj)t«  l>e 
true,  that  in  many  of  the  accounts  whidh  fcave  come 
down  to  us  respecting  him,  hia  ^f^f*^w  ia  painted  in 
oooiewhat  exaggerate  eolottfv.  With  regard  to  his 
nriiginus  tenets,  it  may  be  observed  that  Anti.sthenes, 
in  accordance  with  the  Socratic  doctrine,  maintained 
that, in  the  universe,  all  ia  regnhtfed  hf  a  divine  inlal* 
ligence,  from  design,  so  as  to  benefit  the  good  man, 
who  is  the  friend  of  God.  Fox  the  sage  shall  poeaeaa 
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all  things.  This  doctrine  of  God,  therefore,  was  roi 
nected  with  his  ethical  opinions,  by  indicating  th 
physical  conditions  of  a  happy  IHe.  It  led  hiin.lMivi 
ever,  to  deviate  from  SocratoH,  and  to  declare  tliat,  i 
opposition  to  the  vulgar  jioiy  theism,  there  is  but  on 
natural  (iod.  but  many  popular  deities ;  tlwlQod  car 
not  be  iuiown  or  reoognued  in  aiqr  lom  or  iSgiin 
afaiee  he  ia  Bke  tonethmgon  earth.  Henee  tmdoobl 
ediy  arose  his  allegorical  explanation  of  mytholog} 
and  his  doubts  respecting  the  demoniac  intimalMUia  o 
Socrates.  Towards  the  doaa  of  his  life,  the  i^ooa 
caat  of  hie  mind  and  the  moroeeness  of  his  teniper  ii 
creased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  him  troublesom 
to  his  friends,  and  an  ohji-ct  of  ridicule  to  his  eneniic 
Antisthenes  wrote  uiaiiy  lx>oks,  of  which  none  are  ej 
tant  except  two  declamationa  vnder  the  namtia  e 
Ajax  and  Ulysses.  These  were  pubHnhed  in  the  ro 
lection  of  ancient  orators  by  Aldus,  in  1513  ;  by  i 
Stephens,  in  1575  ;  and  by  Canter,  as  an  appendix  t 
IliB  edition  of  Ariatidea,  panted  at  Baaie  in  X666.- 
For  aona  lemarlKa  on  flie  Oynie  aeet,  tU.  tlie  aitid 
Diogenes.  {Enfi.eli's  Hmlory  of  Philosophy,  \  o\  \,\ 
2Qii,  seqq.  —  RtUer's  Hist.  Anc.  Phil.,  vol.  2,  p.  1(M 
seff.,  d^M  trant.) 

Antistii's  Labko,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  tl 
reign  of  Augustas,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  tri 
quently  spoke  and  acted  with  great  freedom  again: 
the  emperor.  According  to  most  commentatora.  Ho. 
ace  (Serm.,  1,  8, 82),  in  order  to  pay  hia  court  to  tb 
monarch,  salutes  I.,abeo  with  the  appellalion  of  ma 
{Labeone  truantor,  6lc.).  But  it  has  been  wcil  ol 
served,  in  opposition  to  thia,  that,  whatever  respect  ih 
poet  had  for  his  emperor,  W«  never  find  that  ho  ireal 
the  patrons  of  liberty  wiUi  ontrage.  Nor  can  we  we 
imagine  that  he  would  dare  thus  cruelly  to  brand 
man  of  Labeo's  abilities,  riches,  power,  and  emplo) 
menta  in  tlie  elate,  and  to  whom  Augustus  hirosel  f  ha 
olTered  the  consulship.  Bentley,  Wieland,  Wetxe 
and  other  critics  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  this  ii 
dividual  cannot  be  the  one  to  whom  Hnacc  allude: 
but  thai  he  refiwa  to  some  other  peroonage  of  the  da} 
whoaafaiatoiyhaanoteomedowntoua.  Bentleyevr 
goea  ao  fiir  as  to  suggest  Ijafnrno  for  Lalxunr  in  tb 
text  of  Horace,  and  cites  Seneca  in  support  uf  his  coi 
jecture  (Praf^  mi  61k,  ft,  Confroo.).  according  I 
whom,  I.aliieiius  was  a  puMic  speaker  of  the  day,  t 
noteil  fur  the  freedom  of  his  tongue  as  tu  have  receiv« 
the  name  of  Rabtenus  in  derision.  Heiiidorff,  hov 
ever,  tbinka  tiutt  Uonoe  may  here  actually  reier  I 
Anmtina  Laibeo,  not  Cat  the  reaaon  given  by  aome  o 
the  commentators,  but  in  allusion  to  iii.s  earlier  yiMr 
and  to  a  violent  and  impetuous  temperaineiit  whic 
he  may  have  at  that  time  possessed  {ad  Hurat.,  i  c 

Antitaurus,  a  chain  ol  mountains,  running  fid 
Armenia  through  Cappadocia  to  the  west  and  sous 
west.  It  connects  itself  with  the  chain  of  Muuiit  Tai 
ma,  between  Cataonia  and  Lycaonia.  ( Vtd.  Tamt 
and  Panradree.--ilf««ttfrf,  vol.  6,  pt  2,  p.  6.) 

Antiijm,  a  city  of  Italy,  on  the  mast  of  Latiui 
about  32  miles  below  Ostia.  According  tu  X  eiiagun 
a  Greek  writiT  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnasil 
(1,  73),  the  foundation  of  Antium  is  to  be  aecribed 
Anthias,  a  son  of  Circe.  Solinus  (c.  8)  attributcfy 
to  Ascanius.  Dut,  whatever  msiy  have  been  its  4 
gin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Antium  waa,  at  i 
early  period,  a  maritime  plaee  of  eonaiderable  nm 
wince  we  find  it  comprised  in  the  first  treaty  niadei 
Rome  with  t'arthagc  (i'o/yi.,  3,  2JJ)  ;  and  Strabo  I 
marks  (232)  that  complainta  wore  made  to  the  Ronm 
by  Alexander  and  Demetrius,  of  the  piracies  exercU 
the  Antiates,  in  conjunction  with  the  TyrrhcniMi 
on  their  subjecle  ;  intimating  that  it  \»  a.^  (lone  wi 
the  connivance  of  Rome.  Antium  aopears  alseu 
have  been  the  aaoat  eonaiderable  eity  or  the  Volecif 
was  to  this  place,  according  to  Plutarch,  that  Coria 
I  nus  retired  after  he  had  been  banished  from  his  cai 
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1^;  md  V3«  hrre  enabled  to  form  his  plans  of  ven- 
MM  ii  cpqjnnction  with  Um  VeUcun  dutf  Talhw 
MMm.  RwM  1iert,too,t]ui,aAOT  libftilai«,lie 

cwc  L-  Jt  -vth  from  the  hands  of  his  discontentpd  al- 
firc   Anuum  was  taken  for  the  first  time  by  the  con- 
$ml  T  Qamtias  Capitolinas,  A.U.C.  286,  and  tb«  year 
iAcwrag  it  rwclved  a  Roman  oolony.   Thk  cireuin- 
fCsocv,  b<m«Ter.  did  not  prerent  the  Antiates  from  re- 
mSxm-r  frequently,  -mil  joining  in  the  Volfician  and 
Litu  wan  {Lu.l  6,  6. — Dum.  HaL^  10,  81),  till  thej 
mm  iaiAy  cMMonvd  in  «  Intlto  mht  Uib  livir  A** 
tuTi.  with  many  I.atin  confederates.    In  consequence 
oftkis  defeat,  Antium  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
wkma  mast  of  its  ships  were  destroyed,  and  the  rest  re- 
MvcdtoRMMby  CaiDiUaa.    Th«  bfldts  of  tiia  fioraMV 
wsrr  rwrred  to  ornament  the  ele^iteJ  wat  in  tiie  Fo- 
rura  ift'  i!  city,  from  which  orators  addressed  the  peo- 
■k,  and  w  hich,  from  that  circoostanoe,  was  thenceforth 
■MknifH  by  the  tctm  rogtrtL   (£t».,  8,  14. — Flor., 
1,11 — /*fi«.,  34,  5)    Antium  now  received  a  fresh 
Mfpiy  of  ooloDii>t^.  to  whom  the  rightH  ut  liouiaii  cit- 
imm  wtm  granted.    From  that  period  it  seems  to 
hMMivPM  aalatoof  fBMttiUtlw  etvil  wan  of  Ma- 
nas mi  Sylla.  wtien  it  waa  aaariy  daetroyed  by  the 
fonLcT.    But  it  rose  again  from  its  ruins  during  the 
empire,  and  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
tmJi  splendour ;  sinee  Stnbo  iaf«rl%  t3Ht  in  his  time 
it  vns  the  {K^oorite  reaort  of  Ae  emperors  and  their 
coert  [Strab  .,  t3i)j  and  we  know  it  was  here  that  Au- 
rsstui  recerred  from  the  senate  the  title  of  Father  uf 
tm  CoaatiT.   {S»et^  Amg.,  50.)  Antium  became  auc- 
■iwiytha  waidawea ambariBaandOdignh;  itwaa 
iplace  of  NVro  { Suet .  Nrr  ,  6 V  who,  having 
Tlrnlinlari  it,  built  a  port  there,  and  bc«towed  upon  it 
taxioQs  other  aaifca  oi  his  favour.  Hadrian  is  also  said 
t»h«s«becaMilicalar1y  fond  of  this  town.  {PkUottnLt 
Tit.  AfdL  Tycs ,  8,  8. )  There  were  two  teraplaa  of 
celebntT  it  .Kntimn ;  one  sacred  to  Fortune,  the  other 
to  .£«asUpias.    {Hm-at.,  Od.,  I,  36,  I.  — Afarruii, 
Mfu^  i.  1. —  FaL  Max.,  1,  8.)    The  fiunooa  Apollo 
Betridere,  the  fightini^  gladiator,  as  it  is  termed,  and 
taany  okber  ataitaes  discovered  at  .\ntium,  attest  also 
its  fona«r  aagniSeence.    The  site  of  the  ancient  city 
aa  nCoMtff  maifcad  hj  the  nana  of  Fwrta  i'Amo 
aMariMiaitaraiaaL    Imt  the  city  mnat  bare  readied 
as  &r  ss  the  modem  town  of  \fftiino,  which  derives 
Rttbahlj  from  some  ancient  tomple  dedicated 
(Onuwr'a  Awrint  Aa^  ^  %y  t6, 

AvroTj  i  Lxx.  I.  waa  eBaelao  by  Marc  Antony,  when 
eoosul.  .4.U.C.  708.  It  abrogatoil  the  lex  Atta,  and 
renewed  the  lex  CarmciuL,  by  taking  away  from  the 
peapk  the  priTilege  of  dworing  prieala,  aaJ  iialuiliig 
It  tB  the  coUege  of  priests,  to  which  it  originally  be- 
ka^  (Cfe  ,  PkiL,  1, 9.)— II.  Another  by  the  same, 
.Al  C  703.  It  ordained  that  a  new  decoria  of  judg- 
es shookl  he  added  to  the  two  former,  and  that  they 
dwold  be  chosen  from  the  centorions. — III.  Another 

idM  ssTiK-      It  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  pcnple.  to 

tha  destruction  of  a^^^ — IV  Another  hy  the  same, 
<farinf  bistniunvirate.  it  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
pnipaaa,  after,  the  eteetfoM  of  %  dfielalor,  and  for 
aarf  persoa%aaeeaft  oftknoOoa.  (AmiMU,  it  BtU. 
€k0..  3  } 

A^Toxtt.  1  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Roman 
families,  the  one  petiidan,  the  other j^ebeiaa.  They 
both  prrtcrwied  la  to  iHeaudMita  of  mreofoa. — ^11.  A 
daagfater  of  Mnc  Aatony.  by  Octavia.  She  married 
Biautiae  .dnobaibas,  and  waa  mother  of  Nero  and 
tao  daughters.  (Tdctf..  Ann  ,  4,  44.) — III.  A  dangh- 
%m  af  Gtaadina  and  ^Elia  PMina.  She  waa  of  tiM 
ftnly  of  cha  Tuheiei^,  nd  waa  lepudiated  Ibr  Imt 
'-r'lT  Vero  wishe.^  after  this  to  marry  her.  but,  on 
i>»»sfaaal,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  {Stut.tVit. 


iVer  ,  35  )— IV  .\  daughter  of  Marc  .\ntony,  and  the 
wife  of  Dmaus,  who  waa  tha  aon  of  Lina  and  brother 
of  Tibarina.   Skm  baeama  mother  of  thraa  cfaildien, 

'  Gerraanicus.  Caligula's  father  ;  Claudius  the  emperor: 
'  and  Livia  Drusilla.  Her  husband  died  very  early,  and 
she  never  would  marry  again,  but  spent  her  time'in  the 
education  of  her  children.  Cahgula  conferred  oti  her 
the  game  honours  that  Tiberius  had  bestowed  upon 
Livia,  hut  is  thought  to  have  cut  her  otf  subsequentiv 
by  poison.  (Huet.,  Col.,  15  tt  23.)— V.  {Turru)  a 
wrtiaee  of  Jeruaalem,  foonded  by  H3rreamM,  and  en- 
I.-irged  and  strengthened  by  Herod,  who  rnlled  it  \n- 
tunia,  in  honour  of  Marc  Antony.  It  stood  alone  on  a 
high  and  precipitous  rock,  at  the  northwest  angle  of 
tha  temple.  Ilia  whole  fiice  of  the  rock  waa  fronted 
with  emoodi  atone  Ibr  ornament,  and  to  make  the 

cent  so  Blippery  as  to  be  irniiracti''.iti|e  HoihuI  the 
top  of  the  rock  there  was  first  a  low  wall,  rather  more 
tlum  fire  feet  high.  The  fortress  itself  waa  70  feet  in 
height ;  the  rock  on  which  it  stood,  90  feet  It  had 
every  luxury  and  convenience  of  a  sumptuous  palace, 
or  even  of  a  city ;  spacious  halls,  courts,  and  baths. 
It  appeared  like  a  vaat  aqnaia  tower,  with  four  other 
towaiB  at  tha  oomer ;  thraa  of  them  betwaen  80  and 
90  feet  high :  that  at  the  comer  next  to  the  temple, 
above  120.  Thia  famous  structure  was  taken  by  Ti- 
tus, and  its  fall  waa  the  prelude  to  the  capture  of  the 
city  and  temple.  {Joaeph.,  Bell.  Jud..  5,  16.— iKtf* 
TiMifi'*  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  3,  p.  21.) 

AntonT.vcs,  1.  Pius  (or  TiTfs  Aurki.h  s  Fi  i  Mt  s 
BoiOKios  Ahtonikus),  was  born  at  Lanuvium  in  Italy, 
A.D.  86,  of  a  highly  respedabla  frmily.  Ha  was  ftrat 
made  proconsul  of  .Asia,  then  governor  of  Italy,  and  in 
A.D.  120,  consul ;  in  all  which  emplo3rments  he  dis- 
played the  same  Tiitue  and  moderation  that  afterward 
diaUnguiahed  htm  on  the  initial  Ihrona.  When 
drian,  after  the  death  orTeraa.  detarmined  upon  the 
adoption  of  Antoninus,  he  found  some  diffirulty  in  |)er- 
suading  him  to  accept  of  so  great  a  charge  as  the  ad- 
minialralioa  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  reluctanea 
being  overcome,  his  adoption  was  declared  in  a  coon- 
cil  of  senators  ;  and  in  a  few  months  afterward  he  suc- 
ceeded by  the  death  of  his  benefactor,  who  had  caused 
liiB,in  ua  turn,  to  adopt  the  aon  of  Vorua,thao  aaven 
yaaia  of  age,  and  Marcoa  Annhn,  afterwud  Amafiuo, 
a  kinnnan  to  Hadrian,  at  that  time  of  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen. The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  em- 
pire tmdar  tiie  sway  of  Antoninua  aflMa  few  topica 
for  history ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  emperor  hinwelf,  hia 
whole  reign  was  one  display  of  moderation,  talenta, 
and  virtues.  The  few  diaturbanccK  v.  hich  arose  in  dif- 
fiarant  paxta  of  the  empire  were  easily  subdoed  by  hia 
Uaatenama;  BBdiBBillain,thabamda«ieaoftheRo. 
man  province  were  extended  by  building  a  new  wall  to 
the  north  of  that  of  Hadrian,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Esk  to  that  of  tho  Vwwd.  On  tha  whole,  the  reign 
of  Antoninua  was  uncoamwnlr  pacific ;  and  he  waa 
left  at  leisoie  fully  to  protect  ne  Roman  neople  and 
adv.^nre  their  welfare  Under  his  reign  the  rare  of 
informers  was  altogether  iU>olished,  and,  in  conse- 
qoenea,  oandammrion  and  confiscation  wara  propoi^ 
tionably  rare.  Though  distinguished  for  eeonCNBy  hi 
the  distribution  of  the  public  revenues,  he  waa  con- 
scious, at  the  same  time,  of  the  necessity  of  adequate- 
ly prooMting  pubiio  works  of  manifieence  and  utili^ ; 
anditia  dM«ghttfiatNisnMa,«heneaUa  frndty  ori- 
ginal^ cana,  was  indebted  to  htm  for  the  amphithea- 
tre and  aqtteduct,  the  remains  of  which  m  antply  tes- 
tify their  original  grandeur.  His  new  decrees  were 
all' distinguished  for  their  morality  and  equihr ;  and  if 
his  rescript  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  adofeaaed  to 
the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  be  authentic  (and  there  is 
mncn  argument  in  its  favour),  no  better  proof  of  his 
pUloeophy  and  juatiee,  on  the  great  point  of  religiona 
toleration,  can  well  be  afTordcd.  The  hitrh  reputatien 
aoQuired  by  Antoninus  for  virtue  and  wisdom  gave 
^  Idt 
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hipi  •  tral  influenn-,  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Koniiii  empire;  atui  ricighlwuriiig  monarchic  sponta- 
npoiibly  made  him  the  arbiter  of  their  differences. 
His  })rivat«  life  was  frugal  and  modect,  and  in  hu 
mode  of  living  and  conversing  be  adopted  that  wSx  of 
cqii  ilitv  atui  of"  poj)iilar  manners  which,  in  0»en  of 
high  Ktotion,  ui  at  once  so  rare  and  attractive.  Too 
mveh  indttlg«ne»  lo  «i  unworthy  wife  (Faustina)  is 
the  only  weakness  attiibute<!  to  him,  unless  ^^  r  in rludc 
a  hiii^ii  share  uf  ridicule  thcuuti  upon  liis  niuiuu  ex- 
actneKa  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  value  in  com- 
plicate business.  He  died  A.D.  161*  aged  aeventy- 
three,  having  previously  mamed  Mareaa  Aunllua  to 
his  i!,ii)>:hter  Faustina,  iru!  ansoi  inft  i!  firm  with  him- 
■elt  ui  the  cares  of  governuieul.  Hit  aftUcs  were  dt^ 
pmrited  in  die  tomb  of  Hadrian,  and  his  death  wm  la- 
mented throughout  the  empire  as  a  public  calamity. 
The  sculptured  pillar  erected  by  Marcus  AureUus  and 
the  senate  to  his  memory-,  under  the  name  of  the  An- 
Umine  column,  ia  still  one  of  the  principal  oznaments 
of  Rome.  (€hitm*»  Bhgr.  Dkl.,  irol.  4,  p.  67,  seqq.) 
— n.  Marcits  .AvNirs  .\rnELii  s.  was  bom  at  Home 
A.D.  121.  Upon  the  death  of  Ceioniua  Comroodus, 
the  £mperor  Hadrian  turned  his  attention  towards 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  but  he  being  then  too  ;^oung  for  an 
early  assumption  of  the  cares  of  empire.  Hadrian 
adoptol  .\ntoninus  Pius,  on  eondition  that  hi^  in  hi»* 
turn  should  adopt  Marcus  AureUus.  His  father  dying 
early,  the  care  of  lu*  edocatiim  devohred  on  his  pater- 
nal LTandfather,  Annius  Vcrus.  who  causeil  him  to  rc- 
cei\  I  :i  (reneral  education  ;  but  philosophy  so  early  be- 
caiii><  the  object  of  his  ambition,  that  he  assumed  tho 
phiioejo])liic  mantle  when  onlj  twehre  yean  old.  The 
species  of  philosophy  to  mf&A  he  attadh«d  himaelf 

was  the  stoic,  as  bemfT  most  connected  with  morals 
and  the  conduct  of  life;  and  such  was  the  natural 
Bweetness  of  his  temper,  Aal  ho  exhibited  none  of  the 
pride  which  sometimes  attended  the  artificial  eleva- 
tion of  the  stoic  character.  Tliis  was  the  more  re- 
markahic.  as  all  tho  lionour  and  jjower  that  .\ntoninus 
could  bestow  upon  him  became  his  own  at  au  early 
period,  afaiee  he  wae  praetiealljr  aaaeetated  with  him 
in  the  admiiiistration  of  the  empire  for  ronny  yenT« 
On  his  formal  aecc««iun  to  the  sovereifrnty,  his  first 
act  w  an  of  a  kind  which  at  once  provi-d  his  great  dis- 
inteiealedness,  for  he  inunediatefar  took  XiUcitta  Veiiia 
M  hie  colleague,  who  bad  faideed  Men  aMoriated  with 
htm  by  adoption,  but  who,  owii  i;  t  i  l  i:  ch-fcctM  and 
vices,  had  boen  excluded  by  Antoninus  from  the  suc- 
cession, which,  at  his  instigation,  the  senate  had  con- 
fined to  Marcus  AureUus  alone.  Notwithstanding 
their  dis.similarity  of  eharacU?r,the  two  emperors  reign- 
ed ronjointly  witliout  any  disagreement.  Verus  took 
the  nominal  guidanoe  of  the  war  againat  the  Paithiaaa, 
wUeh  wae  eooeetsflilly  carried  on  hy  the  lieutenente 
under  him,  and,  durin<:r  the  campaign,  married  Lucilla, 
the  daughter  of  his  colleagiu.  The  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  more  eventfol  than  that  of  Antoninus. 
Before  the  termination  of  the  Partliian  war.  the  Mar- 
comanni  and  other  German  tril>es  began  thoKc  disturb- 
ances which  more  or  less  annoyed  him  for  the  rest  of 
hia  Ufe.  Against  these  ibea,  ailer  tho  termination  of 
hostilities  with  Putfala,  tfw  two  emperors  naiehed; 
but  what  was  effected  during  three  years'  war  and  ne- 
gotiation, until  the  death  of  Verus,  is  little  known. 
The  sudden  decease  of  that  unsuitable  colleague,  by  an 
apc^lexy,  restored  to  Marcus  Aurelius  the  sole  domin- 
ioB ;  and  fcr  the  nest  five  years  ho  carried  on  the  Pan- 
nonian  war  in  person,  withoat  ever  retumins  to  Rome 
Durint;  these  fatiguing  campaigns  he  endured  all  tho 
hardships  incident  to  a  rigocoue  eUtnate  and  a  military 
life,  with  a  patience  and  serenity  which  did  the  hiph- 
est  honour  to  his  philosophy.  Few  of  the  particular 
actions  of  this  tedious  warfare  have  been  fuUy  descri- 
bed; althoufffc^  owin£^  t/»  i^flM^;i.|»|.yljjriinrr  IfTit 

of  thera  has  been  exoeedingljr  eeWweied.  lUe  was 
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the  deliveraticr  of  the  enijn  ror  ar.i!  '.  nn:  v  fr-.m  ir. 
minent  danger,  by  a  \jciui_v  uvei  iii<  ^^^.;^Ul,  n;  com*' 
^nence  of  an  extraortiinary  storm  of  rain,  liail.  i^r 
lightning,  which  disconoeited  the  baifaaiiana,  and  w  u. 
by  tho  conquerors,  regarded  a*  milttctdeite.  The  cn 
piTnr  anil  the  Konian»i  attributeil  the  timelv  •  %<  i 
.lupiter  Tonans  ;  but  the  Christians  affirmed  that  i.-o 
KraiiU'd  tlii«  favour  on  the  euppBcations  of  the  Chrh 
tiaii  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  who  arc  said  to  ha« 
composed  the  twelfth  ur  Mctetmc  legiou .  and,  as 
mark  of  di.ntinction,  we  arc  informed  by  Eusebius  tb: 
thejr  received  from  an  empever  who  persecuted  dixit 
Uamtjr  the  title  of  the  «*Thnndering  Legion.**  fs 
this  account,  not  of  a  fact,  but  of  the  cause  of  one,  an 
that  of  Kuch  a  nature  as  no  human  testimony  can  cvc 
determine,  was  made  the  sobjeet  of  a  eontnrvervy*  i 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  between  Mojle  an 
the  eccentric  Wbiston,  the  tatter  of  whom  elaborate! 
.supported  the  genuineness  of  the  uiirscls.  The  dat 
of  this  event  is  fixed  by  TiilamoDt  in  AJ).  174.  Tb 
general  iseue  of  the  war  wee,  flmt  die  hnbtriaiw 'W«r 
repressed  ^mx  admitted  to  settle  in  the  territories  o: 
the  empiru  a^  colonists ;  and  a  complete  subjugatioj 
cnf  the  Ifanonkanni  might  have  followed,  had  not  tht 
emperor  been  called  on  by  the  conspiracy  of  Avidnv 
Cassius,  who  assumed  tbe  purple  in  Syria.  Tbi 
u.surper  was  quickly  <^<  -ti«  yod  by  a  conspiracy  amouj 
his  own  officers ;  and  the  clemency  shown  by  the  cm 
peror  to  his  fiugnilj  was  most  extnuplary.  After  Hm 
suppression  of  \hh  reyolt,  he  made  a  progress  throu^ 
thti  Easl,  in  which  journey  he  lost  his  wife  FauatinC 
daughter  of  .\ntoniiuiH  Pius,  a  woman  as  dissolute  m 
she  was  heatitiftd,  but  whose  ixregulaiities  he  new 
seems  to  have  nolMed;  a  httndnese  or  ineeneihHity  tha) 

has  made  him  the  tlieme  of  fretjuent  ridicule.  Whil« 
ua  tluii  tour  he  vuitt^^d  Athens,  added  greatly  to  itj 
privileges,  and,  like  Hadrian,  wae  inHmrd  in  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries.  His  return  to  Rome  did  no: 
take  place  until  after  an  absence  of  eight  years,  mic 
his  reception  was  in  the  hij;hest  degree  popular  and 

1  sj^endtd.   After  remaining  in  tbe  canital  tor  nearij 
I  two  years,  md  effecting  several  popular  rrihwe,  hw 
,  was  once  more  called  aw  ay  by  the  necessity  of  check- 
ing the  Marromanni,  and  was  again  successful,  but 
feu  ill,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  at  Vindobona, 
now  VietuM.   His  illness  arose  from  a  pestikntial  dia- 

the  army ;  and  it  cot  hini  off 
1  age,  and  19th  of  his  rciyn 
His  d^th  occasioned  universal  mourning  throughout 
j  the  empire.   Without  wailing  for  the  usual  decree  cm 
;  llie  occasion,  thr  Roman  Kenato  and  people  voted  liim 
!  a  god  by  acclamation ,  and  Idit  ima^e  was  long  atl«r- 
I  ward  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration.   Marcos  Au- 
jieUns,lMwevOT,was  no  firiend  to  the  QiiiBtume,  wtIm 
I  were  perseeated  during^  greater  part  of  hb  reign  ; 
■  an  anomaly  in  a  character     iniivcrsaHy  merciful  aiw] 
J  clement,  Uiat  may  be  attributed  to  an  excess  of  pa- 
gan devotion  on  his  part,  and  still  inoie  to  the  Inflo- 
ence  of  the  sophists  by  whom  he  wan  surrounded  h 
all  other  points  of  policy  and  conduct  he  wati  one  oi 
the  most  excellent  princes  on  record,  both  in  resipeo 
to  the  sahitary  ngnlaCioos  he  adoptud  and  tbe  tempoi 
with  wldofa  he  eanied  them  into  MadiBe.  Ck)mparee 
wHh  Traj     or  "viitonlnus  Pius,  ne  possibly  fell  short 
of  the  mauly  scmxc  of  the  one,  and  the  simple  and  un- 
ostentatiooe  virtue  of  the  other ;  nhiloaophy  or  scbolai>. 
ship  on  a  throne  always  more  or  lens  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  pedantry.    1'he  emperor  was  also  himself 
a  writer,  and  his  "Meditations,"  composed  in  the 

Greek  langiMge,  have  descended  to  posterity.  Thej 
aie  a  eottedion  ofmudne  Md  thmi|^  hi  the  apbil 

of  the  stoic  philonnphy.  which,  without  much  connpx- 
ion  or  skill  in  com^K>Nitinn,  breathe  the  puieat  ii«;fiti- 
menle  of  piety  and  benevolence.  Marcus  Aurelius 
left  one  son,  the  brutal  Commodus,  and  three  daugli- 
ten.   Among  the  weaknesses  of  this  good  empert»r. 


ease  which  pTcrailed  in 
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hi*  toa freat  considention  for  his  son  isdMBtd one 
of  tkc  ■sat  aliikiiig  ;  for  altboagh  he  was  unremit- 
lanf  IB  Ws  eadesvoof*  to  vedaim  him,  they  were  ac- 
eoafumcii  by  much  erroni<ou8  iiululgencc,  ami  espe- 
dtiiftij  an  early  and  ill-iudged  elevation  to  tities  and 
ktawrs.  which  unifonnfy  operate  injuriously  upon  a 
base  aJkd  dissolute  character.    The  heal  eiiition  of  the 
Kftiitatioas  of  Automiaus  in  that  uf  Gataker,  CaiUab.t 
1633,  4to     (Gorton*  Btogr.  Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  88.)  — 
UL  Riwiinaa  CaracaUa.    Vtd.  CancallA.— IV.  Two 
««ri»  faaw*  «oiM  iown  to  us,  styled  Itifwraria  Amto- 
CMj,  which  may  be  compared  to  our  mo  imi  hooks  uf 
rootes.    They  give  merely  the  diatanres  between 
plawa.  maffompanied  by  any  geographical  remarks. 
One  n«M  the  routes  by  land,  the  ^er  those  by  sea. 
TfceTfMTC  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  pwMluc- 
tion-  lT  the  Enijx-ror  .Marru.s  .Vurclius,  while  utlu-rs 
a^i^  (hem  to  a  geographical  writer  named  Antoni- 
»o«,  whose  age  is  unknown.    Both  these  opinions  are 
evidfntlT  rarorrt"^ct.     It  is  mure  tti  mi  ;jn)h,-ihie,  thai  the 
wort*  m  question  were  originally  compiled  iu  the  cab- 
inet of  some  one  of  the  Roman  empercm,  perhaps  that 
•f  .^Mgnataat  aod  weira  enlarged  by  various  additions 
Bade  doiinif  ■neeeaaive  reigns,  according  as  new 
routes  or  stition.s  were  eslal)lir<he<l.     Soiue  crilict*, 
howerer,  diss^uistied  with  this  mode  of  solving  the 
question,  have  sought  for  an  ancient  writer,  occupied 
with  parsaiti«  of  .m  ar>alo<rous  nature,  to  whom  the  au- 
thorship of  lh*;&e  wurks  iiii^hl  be  ass-ji^aed,  Tlie^ 
find  two ;  and  their  suffrages,  consequently,  are  divi- 
between  them.    The  finrt  of  theee  is  Julius  Hono- 
noi,  a  cantMWfioffaiy  of  Julias  Casar'e,  of  whose  pro- 
ductions we  hive  a  few  leaves  renvaininy.  entitled, 
"Kxerrpfo,  qatz  ad  C<saim)gTapKiam  pcrttactU.  '  The 
other  writer  is  a  certain  ..^tlucus,  sumamcd  later,  a 
ChiMtian«f  the  fourth  century,  to  whom  is  attributed 
m  mvit  ea&ed    CotmographM,"  which  still  exists. 
Manneit  dedaxes  himself  unconditionally  in  favour  of 
.<£thicas.  (Intruf  ad  Tai.  PmU.,  n.  8,  *eqq.)  Wes- 
sefim^  is  undecided.  Tbe  beat  edilMn  of  the  Itinera- 
rir^  is  tlijt  of  Wr^^c^ing,  Anut.,  1735,  4to.  (Scholl, 
ifux  Lu  K-M^i.,  vol.  a,  p.  258,  teqq.)  —  V.  Libcralis, 
a  mythological  writer,  £i apposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
afe  of  the  Antaoiaei,  and  to  have  been  a  fieedman  of 
OM  ef  tteoL   Be  has  left  vs  a  wotk  entttled  Wera- 

i-- .-j^r'^-.-  Tii'iyjy).  "A  CoUectioti  of  Metajiior- 
ptu»M;«.  m  Ibrty-OTie  cliapters  ;  a  production  of  con- 
•Uerable  interest,  from  the  fragmente  of  ancient  poets 
contain<-J  Irj  it  An  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
IBST  periiaij^  he  funuetl  fruui  the  following  titleii  of 
»cDe  of  the  chapters :  Ctesylla,  the  MeUagrides, 
CrtpdemB,  I^gmiti  the  EmatktdeMt  and  many  others 
dmvn  froiii  the  Heeenmmenm  of  Nieander ;  ffterox, 
^jvp'.-t.  .hilhiti.  Ai'dou,  fee  ,  from  the  Ornithogo- 
■u  of  B'7us  .  CkniM  from  Simmias  ;  Battus  from  tho 
£k«  of  Hes  L'-jd ;  Meliocha  and  Menippa  from  Corin- 
m.  Ax.  There  exists  but  a  single  MS.  of  Antontniu 
Liberalis,  which,  after  various  migrations,  has  returned 
to  the  li*Tar\-  of  Heidelherg.  It  has  been  decried  by 
Bsjit,  in  his  Critical  Epistle.  The  best  edition  of  this 
wriHi k  that  of  Verhejk.  Luffd.  Bat.,  1774,  8vo.  It 
doe^  not.  htjwever,  supply  all  the  u  antsi  of  the  scholar  . 
and  mmt  future  editor,  by  a^cendiug  to  the  suurceH 
whence  Antooius  drew  his  materials,  and  takinu;  for 
ki»  flwdd  the  labour  bestowed  bjr  Ueync  and  Clavier 
on  ApoUaiona,  maj  have  it  in  his  power  to  supply  us 
with  an  eliiii  ngtim*.  (&I0O,  ifiW.  lit.  Gr,»  vol.  5, 
p.  44.) 

AirroinivopoLts.  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  placed  by 
I^'AnvilJe  on  the  nortbern  confines  ofthe  country.  Imt 
aum  correctly,  by  Mamiert,  in  the  vicinity,  ajid  to  the 
Bortheast,  of  Charra  and  Edessa.    {Mannert,  Gcogr., 
eiL  A»  p.  904.)   It  is  n^poeed  to  have  been  founded 
.  %y  Sevenie  or  Gaiaerih,  and  named  after  the  emperor 
Antonirm^^      It  was  gub««  quently  called  Constantia, 
ktm  Constaatioc,  who  enlarged  and  stfeogthened  it. 


Mannert  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  ruined 
city  of  Urm  SchoTf  mentioned  by  riiebohr  (vol.  2,  n, 

390). 

.\ntonuis,  T  M  .\ntuniu.s  Gnipho,  a  native  .fCKiul, 
instructed  in  Greek  hlerature  at  Alexandreji,  where  he 
was  educated,  and  in  Latin  literature  at  Hume.  He 
first  jrave  in.-itruetioii  in  grammar  at  this  Intter  city, 
in  the  patorniil  mansion  of  Julius  Cu.'!»ar,  v. ho  was 
then  very  young.  Afterward  he  opened  a  Mchool  at 
his  own  lesidence,  wheie  he  also  professed  rhetoric. 
Cicero  attended  Us  leetuies  when  prstor.  Gnipho 
left  a  work  on  the  Latin  ton^rue,  in  tworolunu  .-  .Vc- 
cording  to  Suetonius  (tk  Ultutr.  Gramm.,  7),  lie  never 
stipulated  with  hiij  pupils  fur  any  fixed  compensation, 
and  hence  obtained  the  more  from  their  liberality. 
The  same  writer  informs  us  that  he  did  not  live  be- 
yond hi.s  .^Otli  ye.ir  ■ — II.  .Marciih  .\iitoniu8,  a  Roman 
orator,  and  the  most  truly  illustrious  of  the  Antonian 
family,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  can* 
lury  of  Rome  .\l\er  rising  successively  through  the 
variouii  olFices  of  the  commonwealth,  he  wat*  lua^ 
consul  in  the  year  of  tho  city  655,  and  then  governor 
of  Cilicia«  in  quality  of  ^raconsuU  where  he  performed 
so  many  valorous  exploits  that  a  public  triumph  was 
deereeif  to  him.  In  order  to  improve  talent  for 
eloquence,  he  he  came  a  scholar  to  the  most  able  men 
in  Rhodea  aod  .\thens.  He  waa  one  of  the  graateat 
orators  among  the  Romans  ;  and,  according  ti'  C']rrr.i, 
who  in  the  early  part  of  his  Uie  wass  a  conleiiij>orary, 
it  was  owing  to  him  that  Rome  became  a  rival  in  elo» 
quenco  to  Greece.  The  aame.  great  authority  has 
given  na  the  character  of  his  oratory,  from  which  it 
appears  tliat  earnestness,  acuteness,  copiou.siu'K,s,  and 
variety  formed  his  distinguishing  qualitici» ,  axid  that 
he  excelled  as  much  in  action  as  in  languu^e.  By 
his  worth  and  abilities  he  had  rendered  himsell  dear  to 
the  meet  illustrious  characters  of  Rome,  when  ho  fell 
a  sacrifice  in  the  midst  of  the  bloody  confuhion  exeited 
by  Marius  and  Ciuuu.  Taking  refuge  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  from  their  relentless  proscription,  he  was  ac- 
cidentally discovered  and  betrayed  to  M.uius,  who  im- 
mediately sent  an  officer,  with  a  band  uf  ttoldiers,  to 
bring  him  the  orator's  head.  It  was  brought  accord- 
ingly; and  that  sanguinaiy  leadeft  after  nudung  it  the 
subject  of  his  bmtai  ridicule,  ordered  it  to  be  atndt 
upon  a  pole  liefore  the  rostra,  and,  on  the  whole,  treat- 
ed it  as  Marc  Autony,  the  worthless  grandson  of  An- 
tonius,  treated  tho  head  of  Cicero.  This  event  ee- 
curred  B.C.  87  He  left  two  sons,  Marcus,  sumamed 
Creticus,  aiul  Caius,  both  of  whom  discredited  their 
parentage.  (C«-  ,  dc  Orat.,  1,  21 — Id.  ibtd.,  2,  1.— 
G<ntm$  Bmr.  Dkt^  vol.  1,  p.  90.  —  Ernuti,  Ckf. 
Ck.  Index  Intt.,  ». «.)— III.  Marcus,  sumamed  Cret- 
icus, cider  hon  of  tho  orator.  He  w.aK  guilty,  while 
pretor,  of  great  extortion  in  Sicily  and  other  quarters* 
having  received  the  same  commission  which  Pompey 
afterward  obtained,  for  impoitinj^  com  and  extemunai> 
ting  the  pirates.  He  afterward  invaded  Crete,  without 
any  declarati<m  of  war,  but  was  deservs        n.i!  >li  Lr.ii> 

fuUy  defoated,  whence  he  obtained,  in  derinion,  the 
surname  of  Greticus.~IV.  Caius,  brother  of  the  pN> 

ceding,  and  son  of  the  orator  He  bore  arms  under 
Syila,  in  the  war  agaiu&t  .Milhradales,  and  raised  such 
disturbances  in  Greece,  that  for  this  and  other  mal- 
practices he  was  afterward  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  the  censors.  Obtaining,  however,  the  consulship 
with  Cicero,  at  a  subsequent  period,  through  the  aid 
of  Crassus  and  Cesar,  he  was  appointed  to  head  the 
forces  sent  afainst  Catiline.  A  pretended  attack  of 
tho  gout,  however,  caused  him  to  confide  the  army  of 
the  republic,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  his  lieutenant 
Peireius.  He  was  afraid,  it  seems,  of  meeting  Cati- 
line, with  whom  he  had  at  first  been  concemea  in  tbe 
conspiracy,  lest  the  latter  might  taunt  him  with  tm- 
pleasing  reminiscences.  He  received,  as  proconsul, 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  by  yielding  which  unto 
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Um,  CSeero  bad  indaced  him  to  prove  fiuthful  to  the 
■f  atp  ;  but  he  governed  it  with  «uch  extortion  and  vio- 
lenri',  th.it  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  «cnt  into  ban- 
ishniont.  —  V.  MarniH,  son  of  Antonius  Crrtirus. 
gnuid«on  of  the  orator,  and  well  known  bj  the  histori* 
cal  title  of  the  TVninmr.  Lodng  M*  ftther  when 
voun;;,  ln>  led  ,1  very  (Hssipatpil  ruid  extravagant  life, 
and  wasted  liis  whole  patrimony  before  he  had  assu- 
med the  manly  gown.  He  afterwaid  went  abroad  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  under  Gabiniae,  wbo  gave  him  the 
command  of  his  cavalry  in  Syria,  where  ho  signalized 
his  courage  and  al)ilily  in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemv, 
king  of  £g>'pt.  He  also  distinguished  himself  on  oth- 
er occasions,  and  obtained  high  reputation  as  a  com- 
nMmdcr.  From  Egypt  he  prtx-coued  to  Haul,  where 
he  remained  some  tune  with  Ca-nar,  and  the  lattci  hav- 
ing furnished  him  with  money  and  credit,  he  returned 

rn  this  to  Rome,  and  aucoeeded  in  obtaining  first 
quMtorahip,  and  afterward  die  office  of  tnbunc. 
In  this  latter  ofTire  he  was  very  active  for  Cesar,  but 
finding  the  senate  exai>perated  against  this  commander, 
he  pretended  to  be  alarmed  fn  Ilia  own  aalety,  and 
fled  in  disguise  to  Cesar's  camp  Ctesar,  tiprtn  this, 
marched  immediately  into  Italy,  the  flight  of  the  trib- 
unes i^iving  him  a  plausible  pretext  for  commencing 
operationa.  Cm»ar,  having  made  biroaelf  maater  o? 
Home,  gaire  Antony  the  goremmenl  of  Itdj.  During 
the  civil  contest,  the  latter  prnveil  himself  on  several 
occaitioiiii  a  iiioi>t  valuiible  auj^iliary,  aiid,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  Wiis  appointed  by  Cesar  his  master  of 
tbo  horse.  After  the  death  of  Cesar  Antony  deliv- 
ered a  vciy  powerful  address  over  his  corfMO  in  tlie 
foruin.  an(f  inflamed  to  Burh  a  ilei^ree  the  soldiers  and 
pojiuiace,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  compelled  to 
OMNut  fiora  the  city.  Antony  now  soon  became  pow- 
ernil,  and  berran  to  trcid  in  fjrsar's  fivitstepp,  and 
govenj  with  ab«olute  «way.  The  arrival  of  (Jctavius 
at  Rome  thwarted,  however,  his  ambitious  views. 
The  latter  aoon  raiaed  a  fonnidable  paitjr  in  tlie  aen- 
ale,  and  was  atrenothened  bj  the  Bcceaaion  of  Ciceio 
to  his  cause.  Violent  quarrels  then  ensued  between 
Octavius  and  Antony.  Endeavours  wore  made  to  rec- 
oncile them,  bat  in  vain.  Antony,  in  order  to  have 
a  pretence  of  sending  for  the  legions  from  Macedoni.i. 
prevailed  on  the  people  to  grant  him  the  government 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  the  t-enate  had  before  eon- 
ftrred  on  Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Cmm.  Matteia  aoim  cams  to  an  open  rup- 
ture. Octavins  offered  his  aid  to  the  senate,  wlio  ac- 
cepted it,  and  passed  a  decree,  approving  of  his  con- 
daet  and  thatof  Bratna,  who,  at  the  head  of  three  le- 
gions, was  preparing  to  oppose  Antony,  then  on  his 
march  to  seixe  Oinlpine  Uanl.  Bmtus,  not  being 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  fi M  .gainst  Antony,  shnf 
hims^  up  m  MuUna,  where  Itis  opponent  besieeed 
Un.  The  senate  declared  Antony  an  enemy  to  nis 
country.  The  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  took  the 
field  a^nist  him  along  with  Octavius,  and  advanced 
toMutma  in  order  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the  fiist  en- 
gagement,  Antonv  bad  tlte  advantage,  and  Pansa  was 
mortdly  wounded,  bat  he  was  defeated  the  mmc  day 
by  Hirtius  a«  he  was  returning  to  his  ramp  In  a 
subsequent  engagement,  Antony  was  again  vanquish- 
ed, his  lines  were  forced,  and  Octavius  nad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distingui.'thlng  himself,  Hirtius  being  .';lain  in 
the  action,  and  the  whole  command  devolving  upon  the 
former  Antony,  after  this  check,  abandoned  the  siege 
of  Mutina,  and  crossed  the  Alps,  in  hopes  of  receiving 
soeeonm  fVom  his  fHends.  This  was  all  that  Oetavins 
wanted  ,  hi:'  intent  was  to  humble  Antony,  not  (o  de- 
stroy him,  foreseeing  plainly  that  the  republican  party 
would  be  uppermost,  and  his  own  ruin  must  soon  en- 
sue. A  reconciliation  was  soon  pffected  between  him 
and  Antony,  who  had  already  gained  an  accession  of 
strenijth  by  the  junction  of  Lepidus.  These  three 
leaders  bad  an  interview  near  Bononia,  in  a  small 
I8S 


island  of  the  river  Rhenut,  where  they  came  to  a 
agreement  to  dhri<lB  aU  the  provinces  of  the  enipir 
and  the  supreme  attthCTHr,  among  themselves  for  iii 

years,  under  the  name  of  triumvirs,  and  as  reformc 
of  the  republic  with  consular  power.  Thus  was  fom 
ed  the  second  tvionmnte.  The  most  honid  frarl  < 

the  transaction  was  the  cold-blooded  prnscrijitirii  c 
many  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  Ciccro'ti  Iwz 
was  given  in  exchange  by  Octavius  for  Antony's  tu 
cle  and  for  the  ancle  of  Lepidus.  Octavius  and  Avt 
ny  then  passed  into  Macraonia,  and  defeated  Bratf 
and  Cassmfi  at  Philippi.  After  this,  the  latter  i»a»8< 
over  to  the  eastern  provinces,  where  he  lived  for 
time  in  great  dissipation  and  tusnry  with  the  fiimoi 
Cleopatra,  at  Alrxandrca  I*pon  the  death  of  h 
wife  Fulvia,  he  became  reconciled  to  Oetavim^,  aga-in 
whom  Fulvia  had  raised  an  army  in  Italy,  for  the  pu 
pose,  it  is  supposed,  of  dm^ging  her  huabsnd  aw« 
from  Cleopatra,  and  indttcro'g  him  to  eome  to  the  la 
ter  country.  Octavius  gave  .\ntony  his  sister  Oct: 
via  in  marriage,  and  a  new  division  was  made  of  tl 
empire.  Octavius  had  IMmatia,  Italy,  the  two  0«il 
Spnin.  and  Sardinia  ;  Antony  all  the  provinces  east  c 
Codropolis  in  Illyricuni,  as  far  as  the  EupLratos 
while  Lepidus  received  Africa  On  returning  to  tl 
east,  Antonv  became  once  more  enslaved  by  tt 
chams  of  Gteopotra.  An  ansueeesaful  cxpeditic 
against  the  Partninns  ensued,  and  at  last  the  rcputii; 
lion  of  Ociavia  involved  him  in  a  new  war  with  Oct! 
vius.  The  battle  of  Actium  put  an  end  to  this  coi 
test  and  to  all  the  hopes  of  Ajitony.  It  was  fought  t 
sea,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Antony's  best  officer 
and  chiefly  through  the  persuasion  of  Cleopatra,  wl 
was  proud  of  her  naval  force.  She  abandoned  him  i 
the  midst  of  the  fight  with  her  fifty  galleys,  and  took  i 
flight  This  drew  Antony  from  the  liatfle  and  rvinr 
liis  cause.  Besieged,  after  tluB,  in  Alexamirca,  by  ll 
conqueror,  abandoned  by  all  his  followers,  and  betr.i; 
ed,  as  he  thought,  even  by  Cleopatra  herself,  he  fell  b 
his  own  hand,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  B  C.  9( 
The  peculiar  events  connected  with  the  life  of  Mai 
Antony  have  given  him  a  celebrity  which  one  woul 
never  nave  expected  from  his  character.  Gifted  wil 
some  brilliant  qualities,  he  possessed  neither  sufficin 
genivis  nor  suincient  strength  of  soul  to  entitle  him  1 
be  ranked  among  great  men.  Neither  Can  be  be  rarjl 
ed  among  men  of  worth,  aince  he  was  always  withot 
principle,  immodeiBtety  attached  to  plc.\sure,  and  oft* 
cruel.  And  yet  few  men  had  more  devoted  fr'n  n< 
and  {lartisans,  fur  many  of  his  actions  announced 
generosity  of  disposition  far  preferable  to  the  cautioi 
prudence  and  cold  policy  of  his  rival  Octaviu  s  { i 
VtV.  Ant.)  —  VI.  luhis,  a  son  of  Marc  Antony  at 
Fulvia  He  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Auguslu 
and  received  from  him  his  sister's  daughter  iji  ma 
riage .  After  having  filled,  however,  some  of  the  mo 
important  offices  in  ttie  state,  he  engaged  in  nn  it>tri^» 
with  Julia,  the  dauphter  of  the  emjJi'Tor,  and  w.is  p 
to  death  by  order  of  the  latter.  According  to  Vcllcii 
Paterculus  (2,  100),  he  fcll  by  his  own  hand, 
would  appear  that  he  had  formed  a  plot,  along  with  t1 
notorious  female  just  mentioned,  agriin.-^f  the  life  i 
Augustus.  (Compare  I.tp«.,  ad  Tant.,  Ann,,  I,  IC 
Acron  Inlbrms  tis,  fn  his  scholia  to  Horace  (Oti.,  4, 
33),  that  Antonii:':  hnrl  di.«tIni.Miishcd  himself  by  an  rj. 
poem,  in  tw  elve  books,  entitled  Dtomedas.  —  "\'  I 
Caius,  a  brother  of  Marc  Antony.  Having  fallen  in 
the  haiida  of  Brutus,  bis  life  was  spared  until  th 
commander  heard  of  Cicero's  end,  when  he  was  pat 
death  on  the  principle  of  retaliation.  (Consult  Krnrs 
Clap.  Ctr  ,  t.  t.)  —  Lucius,  another  brother  of  Mri 
Antony,  who  was  consul  A.U  C.  713.  Having  qua 
relied  with  Octavius  lUiriii;.'  his  continuance  in  this  < 
fice,  he  was  besieged  in  Perusia,  and  compelled  to  sii 
render.  The  conqtieror  spared  his  life,  and  he  pasctt 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  obacuritj.  (Fefi.  Ptttrt., 
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fll-fT  Fpfii,  a  freodman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
WBfmmti  punmoT  of  Judmu  (^m.  FeKx.) — X. 
llMLteeMnted  phyndan  Indie  time  of  Augnitui. 
(Vk  Husi*  —  XI  Primus,  a  Roman  commainlcr 
mioa  •Sorts  w*>rf  very  influential  in  gaining  the 
OWr*  fir  Vc»pasian.  Hc  was  also  an  able  puM  r 
ipnker,  and  had  a  turn  likewise  for  poetic  composi* 

Ota.  hzvzBg  written  numerous  epigrams.    He  was  a 

fneni  of  the  poet  MnrtiiL  (T«e.,  ^wi.,  14*  40.-11, 

Mm.,  II,  8a.} 
AaraefMif^  s  pduUtf,  «l»  ItonMiei!  aeeofdbg  to 

Phnj  (35.  10),  dent  OljnBpbd  110.  Ad 

Axrsj.v  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  offspring  of  Osiris, 
and  of  NxptOtij*  the  sister  and  spouae  of  Typhon,  He 
tttfaerited  an  the  wisdom  and  gioodness  of  lilt  6Aer, 

Kit  p-.>»-'^^-.J  the  nature  of  the  dog,  and  had  also  the 
head  of  that  animal.  He  accompanied  Isis  in  her 
wmA  ellBrthe  rgiualne  of  Oefane.  JaUoniki  {Pantk. 
Errpi .  p  19)  drrivps  the  name  from  the  Coptic 
Vnh,  gold.**  la  thU  he  is  opposed  by  Champollion 
[Prens,  p  101,  »eff.J,  who  denies  also  the  propriety 
of  nmiwajSiig  Arnme  with  Heimee.  Phitvch  save 
(ft  h  ft  O*.,  p.  908  880),  that  mnm  of  the 
E^'ji'iin  '.vritfr^  understood  by  Anubis  the  hori/.onlal 
cirrle  wtiich  divider  the  invisible  from  the  visible  p  lr^ 
of  th*  world.  Other  writers  tell  us  that  AnoUs  pre- 
sricd  at  the  two  solstitial  points,  and  that  two  dogs 
(or.  rather,  two  jackal*),  living  images  of  this  pcS, 
W  T"  Sir -"ise  l  to  ^uard  the  tropics  alotij;  which  tho 

ma.  rises  towards  the  north  or  desceiuls  towards  the 
aesA.  If  tide  be  eorreet*  we  must  suppose  two  dei- 
ties, in  AxuhtM,  propcrfy  so  nlled,  the  ^anlian  of  thp 
lower  heiiusphere  and  of  the  darker  portion  of  the  year, 
mA  mHamtimtif,  the  guardian  of  the  luminous  por- 
IfafA      ofCbe  «pper  hemisphere.    On  the  whole  sul>- 
^Mk  ^  Amina,  however,  and  particularly  on  his  non- 
ideotity  wifh  Thoih  .inJ  Sirius,  consult  tho  Icnriicd 
■wiMtfatMas  of  iimgvMut  to  Creuzer's  Symbohk  (vol. 

AwTm.  the  VoliTun  name  of  Trrrarinn  (Vid. 
Terracina.)  La  C^rda  and  others  contend  for  the 
Onek  deriratioo  of  the  name,  which  makes  Ju- 
|Hter  d^pof,  or  **th0  bcMdleee,"  to  bvre  been  wor- 
shipped hen ;  and  they  mtintefa  fliat,  bi  eonlhnnity 
wrth  ttii<.  thf  nxmc  of  the  place  should  he  written 
AzuT.  as  it  is  6mnd  on  some  old  coins.  Hcync,  how- 
ever, seppooee  die  lener  n  to  have  been  sometimoH 
oeBfttni  in  consequence  of  its  slight  sound.  (Heync, 
ad  Vtr^ .  .fij|_,  9,  799.  in  Var.  Leet.) 

AvvTi.  a  p.>cte3s  of  Tecjea,  who  flourished  about 
3n  B.C.  She  exercised  the  calling  of  Xfigmioiroloc, 
**MiheF  of  otedee,**  tfwt  ie  to  eejr,  ehe  TereiAed  the 
orv*f»  nf  .T'.<C'3]"--vv.^  ^^  Fpidiurus.  hnvo  on!^ 

afie-w  rtin  4in->  of  h^r  productions,  namely,  twenty  epi- 
t.  rem'vrkalilc  for  their  gre^  dmflSiity.  (aduU, 
iM  Or..  Tol  3,  p.  70.) 
AsfrcB,  an  .\thenian  demaq^offue,  who,  in  conjnnc- 
ifoTi  With  M^Iztm  and  Lyron.  preferred  the  chnrires 
apiaoft  Socrates  which  occasioned  that  pbilow^her's 
emOwmioai  and  deelft.  After  the  eentenee  had 
been  iiiS»<-rH  on  Socrates,  the  fickle  populace  repent- 
ed of  wfeM  mA  been  done  ;  Melitos  was  condemned 
'to  death.  «nd  .Vnrtu<9.  to  e»enpe  a  afamlar  ftte»  Went 
OMto  exite.  {Sbkn,  V  H,%  13} 

Aart.  a  mm  efN'^itimo.  who  first  coBected  together 
into  cities,  v  i*  s.-ud.  th^  -  iffrr  .1  inhibitants  ofEu- 
biEa  an»l  B<££%>a.  H«ncc  the  name  .\oniang  given  to 
thr  rarlier  inh^ntaats  of  Bceotia.    (  Vtd.  .\onea.) 

A6?rB«.  the  eaiftiT  inhabitants  of  RcBOtia.  Thw, 
jsindy  with  the  Hyant«i,  succeeded  the  Ectenos.  On 
tie  arrival  of  Cadnms.  the  Hyarst  s  t  ok  up  arms  to 

SMe  him.  but  weie  Moted/and  left  the  oonntrf  on 
Msuin?  ni^bt.   flb  Aenee,  however,  submitted, 
»^  ^^-n-   inrnrjjorafM  with  the  PhTnirians  The 
Heics  were  caUed  Aoma^  fron  Mount  Helicon  in  Bob- 
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otta.   {Pausan-t  %        (MJ;  Met.^  9,  T,  10^  IS.— 
Yirg.,  (?.,3, 11.) 
AohTjs,  an  epithet  apfdied  to  tiw  Mimm,  fWim 

Mount  Helicon  in  nccotta,  the  «adkr  MBM  Of  tU* 
country  having  been  .\onia. 
AoRKos,  or  Aoems,  a  lofty  lodt  fat  b&,  taken 

by  Alexander.  It  was  situate  on  the  Suastus,  or  Su- 
ra/. The  Macedonians  gave  it  tho  name  of  Aomos 
(dopvof)  on  account  of  its  great  height  ;  tho  appella- 
tion implying  that  it  was  so  h^h  that  no  b^rd  could 
fly  over  it  (o  pm.  el  ftpvi^.  —  Cwi.,  8,  W.-^  Arriati, 
4,  28. — Plut.,  Vit.  A!fi) — TT  .\nother  in  Rartriana, 
east  of  Zariaspa  Bactria.  It  is  now  Telckan,  situate 
on  a  high  aumntalii  called  Nvrh-Kohf  or  the  motuntain 
of  eihrer. 

A5ee,  or  Akas,  a  rtrer  of  lllyria,  now  Ymmawa, 

which  flowed  close  to  Apollonia.  It  wa«  said  hv  tho 
ancients  to  rise  in  that  part  of  tho  chain  of  Pindus  to 
which  the  name  of  Mount  I>acmon  was  given.  (Wc- 
rntl ,  9.  M  —^trah  ,  316  )  Acronling  to  Polybius 
and  Livy,  it  was  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Apollo- 
nia.   (Po/yA.,  6,  109.— Lit).,  24,  40.) 

ApIma,  I.  wife  of  Seleuctie  Nicator,  and  mother  of 
AntioehQt  Soter.  (Ami.,  578.)— II.  Sister  of  An- 
ttochufl  ThcoB,  married  to  Magas  After  her  hus- 
liand's  death,  she  prevailed  upon  Antiochus  to  make 
war  against  Ptolemy  Philadclphus.  —  III.  Wife  of 
Prusias,  king  of  Bitbrnia,  and  mother  of  Nioomedei. 
(Strah.,  mz.) 

Apamka.  I.  n  city  of  Phrygia,  built  hy  .\ntiorhu8 
Sotcr  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cibotus,  and  called, 
after  hie  mother,  Apama.  The  name  of  the  earlier 
plnre,  CTb«"tu<(.  is  thought  to  have  been  derived  from 
^tCuToj,  an  ark  or  colTer,  because  it  was  tlie  mart  or 
common  treasury  of  those  who  traded  from  Italy  and 
Greece  to  Asia'  Minor.  This  name  was  afterward 
added,  for  a  efatdlar  reason,  to  .\p3raea.  ft  was  lita- 
ate  above  the  junction  oflhc  Hri^as  and  Mieandcr,  and, 
according  to  Manm  rt,  i>*  now  called  :\i)hiom  Kara- 
//liar,  or  the  black  castle  of  opium,  which  drug  is  col- 
lected in  its  environs.  (Manncrt,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  120, 
seq^.)  The  more  correct  opinion,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  in  fiivour  of  Dtn'jlarc  or  Drcnare  [Po- 
cocke,  Trav.,  vol.  3,  p.  2,  c.  16. — Arundcll,  Vi*U,  dec., 
p.  107,  teqq.  —  CVeiiier'f  Awe  Mnur,  Yol.  %  p.  51, 
xeqq.y—U.  .Another  in  Rilhynin,  nenr  the  cnaKt  of  th0 
Sinus  Cianus.  It  was  originally  called  ^^yrlca,  and 
flourished  under  this  name,  aa  an  mdependent  city,  for 
several  years,  until  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Phil- 
ip, father  of  Per»cs,  who  ceded  the  territory  to  nusias, 
.sovereign  of  Bithynia.  his  ally.  This  prince  rebuilt  the 
town,  and  called  it  Apamca,  after  hie  queen.  {Slrab., 
660.)  The  nrimi  or  Apamea  are  near  the  site  now 
called  Mnrtnnia,  about  six  hours  north  of  Rranssa. 
(Wkeekr,  vol.  1,  p.  209.  —  PocorAif,  vol.  3,  b.  2,  c. 
36. ) —  III.  Another  in  Syria,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Orontee  and  Mannras,  which  fbrm  here  a  email 
lake.  It  was  Ibunded  by  Selenens  l^fieator,  and  called 
after  hi»  wife  Tt  is  now  Famirh.  Seleur  u-  said 
to  have  kept  in  the  adjacent  pastures  500  w.ir  ete- 
phante.  {flf«nn*r/,vol.  8.pt.  1,  p.463  )— IV.  Another 
in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  in  a  district  which  lay 
between  the  canal  and  the  river,  whence  the  epithet 
Messcn©  applied  to  this  city,  because  it  was  in  the 
m»d«f  of  that  small  territory  which  is  now  caUtdDtgcL 
{Manturt,  vol.  8,  pt.  2.  p.  9T1.)— Another  on  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Parthia.  not  fnr  from  Ragrr  It 
was  sumamed  Kaphane.  {Mmnert,  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  p. 
179.)  —  VI.  Another  at  the  confluence  of  tho  Tigne 
and  Euphrates,  now  JToma.  (iKaRnen,  toI.  5,  pt.  9» 
p.  361  ) 

APATrRTA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  which  received  lit 
name,  according  to  the  common,  hut  crrooeous  account 
fVom  dmfrir,  ieeat,  beetme  it  was  Inetitiited  (say  tho 

etymologists  who  favour  this  derivation)  in  memory 
of  a  stratagem  by  which  Xanthns,  king  of  Bu^otia,  was 
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miled  bj  Melanthua,  kiug  of  Athens,  upon  the  fuUow- 
jM£  ooeanoii :  when  a  war  arose  between  the  Bwotiana 
and  Atbeoiani  about  apiece  of  ground  which  diTided 
their  territories,  Xanthoi  maoe  a  proposal  to  the 

Athenian  king  to  docido  the  point  by  sinj^le  combat. 
Tbymoetc!!.  who  wm  then  on  the  throne  of  Athens,  re- 
fttsei],  anil  his  aucceeaor  Mclantbua  aoeeptcJ  tlu-  chal- 
Jonao.  When  tlu  y  !>e;;an  the  cngagcniriit,  McIanthua 
esciainicd  ilial  his  mitagoiiist  liail  some  \n  raon  behind 
him  to  support  him  ;  upon  which  Xanilius  looked  be- 
liinU,  and  was  kiiied  inr  Mdanthus.  From  this  suc- 
cess, .fupiter  vaa  cafled  Jhnmivup,  deceiver ;  and 
B  u  rlnis,  who  was  supposed  to  l)e  behind  Xanthus, 
wa^  colled  Ht/Mvaiy  i(,  clotltt'U  in  the  skin  of  a  black 
^Mf.— »Thua  much  for  the  commonly  received  dcri- 
vatioti  nf  the  term  'Awarovpia.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  word  is  compounded  of  either  irar/jp  or 
Tzurpa,  which  expression  varies,  in  its  signiAcation,  be- 
tween yivo{  and  fparfttOt  and  with  the  foniaua  coinci- 
ded rather  wiA  die  latter  woid.  WheOier  it  was 
formed  immediately  from  -aTr'/p  or  rrurpa,  U  dilTicuIt 
to  diitenuinc  on  etymological  gruundts,  ou  occuuiit  of 
the  antiquity  of  tM  wovu :  reasoning,  however,  from 
the  analogy  of  ^parmt  or  ^fwrup^  ^aropta  and  ^pdr- 
pa,  the  most  natural  transition  appears  to  be  rzari^p 
(in  composition  Trarup),  zaropto^  (whenee  -aroi'pio^, 
irparovpia),  rcurpaf  and,  accordingly,  the  'Arsarovpia 
neans  a  festival  of  the  paternal  unions,  of  the  iranoptm, 
of  the  Ttdrpai.  (MiUlcr.  Dunans,  vol  I.  p  95.)  — 
The  Apaiuria  was  p^uliar  to  the  great  ionic  race. 
The  festival  lailed  tone  daya ;  the  fi^  daj  was  called 
dtttTcto,  because  ntppers  (d^ot)  wait  pvqiaiied  for 
all  those  who  belonged  to  the  same  fkratria.  Hie 
second  day  was  calleil  un':ppirsir  {u-o  zov  uiut  IpCtetv), 
because  sacri&»ii  were  otVercd  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva, 
and  the  bead  of  the  victim  was  generally  turned  up 
towards  the  henvriis  The  third  was  called  Kov- 
p£uU(,  bom  Huvf/or,  a  ifouthy  because  on  that  day  it 
waa  usual  to  enrol  the  names  of  young  persons  of  both 
aezcsontbe  regif^ti  rb  i <f  their  respective  phrattia;  Uie 
enrolment  of  ot]fw-'>iitroi  proceeded  no  farther  than 
that  of  assignment  to  a  tribe  and  boroii<rli,  and,  con- 
eequentiy,  precluded  them  from  holding  certain  olhces 
boUi  in  the  state  and  priei-tliood  (Consult  Wach- 
tmulh,  Gr.  Ant.,  vol  1,  «;>  M  ) — The  lonianh  in  A.sia 
hud  aliio  tlieir  Apaturia,  from  which,  Uuwcv(jr,  Colo- 
phon and  Epiiesus  were  excluded ;  but  exclusions  of 
thia  nature  rested  no  more  on  strictly  political  grounds, 
than  did  the  right  to  partake  in  them,  and  the  celebra- 
tion i»r  fe.stivals  in  general.  A  religious  Btigina  was, 
for  the  most  part,  the  ground  of  exclusion.  (  H'dc/t- 
smuih,  vol.  1,  ^  32. — Compare  HtredUuM^  1,  147. — 
The  authorities  in  favour  of  the  erroneous  etymology 
from  uTTur;/  may  be  found  by  cunsuUiiig  Fmckci  ,  Iitd. 
ad  Tkreophrasl.  Characi.,  ».  v.  'Auarovpia.  —  Lar- 
eker,  ad  Herod.^  VU-  Hom.^  c  39.  —  ScM.t  Plat,  ad 
Tim.,  p.  SOI,  ed  Ruknken.  —  SchaL,  Arittid.,  p.  118, 
»eqq.,  rd.  Jcbh. — Ephori  fragm.,  p.  120,  rd.  Mar/.) 

Ai'ELLA,  a  word  occurring  in  one  of  the  satires  of 
Horace  (1,5,  100),  and  about  the  meaning  of  which  a 
great  diflcrence  of  opinion  has  existed.  Scaliger  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  considering  it  a  mere  proper  name 
of  some  well-known  and  superstitious  Jew  of  the  day. 
Wieland  adopts  the  same  idea  in  his  German  venion 
of  Moraee's  satire* :  "  Das  glaub'  ApdU  der  Jttd,  ieh 
nicht Rentlcy's  explanation  a|)j)ears  rather  foreed. 
It  is  as  follows  '•  Juddt  hahttahant  trans  Ttt>enm,  et 
inullo  maxtmam  partem  crani  IthcrtmifiU  fatctur  Phtlo 
M  UgtUtone  ad  Caium.  Apella.  antrm  liberlinorum 
tat  women  $aHa  frequcn*  in  insm/i/ionihuM  vctustu. 
Jta/jiu  credat  Judieus  .\pella,  </i/«ij  tu  dira.<i.  credat  su- 
rstitiosus  aliquis  Judcus  Transtiberinus.  '  {Ep.  ad 
lU.,  p.  520,  ed.  Lips.)  As  regards  the  opinion  of 
ihofir  who  make  .ipella  a  contejni)lui)UB  allusion  to 
the  nte  uf  circumcision,  it  is  suthcient  to  observe,  that 
■nch  a  mode  of  fbming  compottnda  (L  e.,  half  Qieek 
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and  lialt  Latin — a  prtv.  ct  peUu)  b  at  variance  witi 
every  principle  of^alogy,  and  Cannot  ibr  a  mometi 
be  admitted. 

Apblles,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Alexander  th 

Great,  exalted  by  the  united  testimony  nf  all  aiiti(^i:it_ 
to  the  very  highest  rank  in  hin  profession,  thai  (h 
art  of  painting  was  sometimes  termed  "  art  ApclUa, 
as  b^  Martial  (11,  9)  and  Statius  (Sylv.t  1,  1,  100] 
Anctcnt  writers  difler  as  to  the  country  of  Apcllce 
Plmy  (3r>.  10)  and  Ovid  {A.  A.,  3,  401)  mention  tb 
uland  of  Cos  i  Suidaa  contends  iot  Colophon ;  wtui 
Strabo  (643)  and  Lucian  {Cabm.  non  tern,  cred.,  % 
notice  him  as  an  Kphesian  The  origin  of  this  !as 
opinion,  however,  in  bulliciently  aeeounted  for  ui  ih 
remark  of  Suidas,  who  makezi  him  to  haw  been  a 
Ephesian  by  adoption  merely.  Another  reason  for  hi 
being  called  by  some  an  Ephesian,  may  be  fotind  r 
the  circumstance  of  liis  having  iieen  inbtrucled  : 
Ephesus.  {Tdken^  ap.  Bottig.,  Amaiih.,  3,  123. 
And  so,  in  modem  times,  Titian  u  sometimes  styled 
Venetian,  though  honi  at  Cadore  in  Friuli ;  and  K: 
phael  a  Roman,  though  hi«  native  place  was  L'rbin< 
There  can  be  no  question,  however,  as  to  the  perio 
in  which  Apclles  flourished,  because  it  is  umveissU 
admitted  that  Alexander  the  Great  would  not  suffii 
his  portrait  to  be  taken  by  any  other  artist.  Apelk 
must  have  been  engaged  in  lus  profession,  accordtn 
to  the  most  exaot  calculation,  from  about  Olymp.  10 
to  Olymp.  118.  His  insl.n;e1'  r>;  were  Ephoru*  th 
Ephesian,  Pamphilus  of  Ainplnpolis,  and  .\lclantliius 
and  when  he  b«»me  the  PU^il  of  these  artitits,  he  ha 
himself  acquired  some  aistmction  by  Ma  paintingi 
{Plut.,  Vu.  Arat.,  13.)  AtbenKua  asaigns  bim 
fourth  instrnctcr,  name  Arcesilaus  (10,  p.  420).  TL 
most  important  passage  respecting  Apellcs  occurs  i 
Pliny  (35, 10),  and  this  passage  contains  an  cnumen 
tion  of  nearly  all  his  pr(nluctiona.  One  of  the  moi 
celebrated  of  these  was  the  Venus  Aiiadyomine,  « 
Venus  rising  from  the  waves,  i.  e.,  the  sea-bon 
This  Hmuous  painting  waa  subseqoentlyjplaced  by  Ai 
gustufl  in  the  temple  of  Julius  Cvsar.  The  lower  pai 
of  tlie  picture  becoming  injured  by  lime,  no  artist  wo 
found  who  would  vunture  (o  reioueli  it.  When 
was  at  last  quite  destrt  .  I  i  y  age,  tlie  Lmperor  Xei 
substitntid  for  it  another  A'eiius  from  the  pencil  t 
Durolhcu^.  The  Vcuut>  AijLadyomcne  wati  univc 
sally  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of  Apelles.  (Pn 
prrl.,  .£3.,  3,  7,  11.)  A  description  of  it  Is  ^ven  i 
several  Greek  epigrams  (Autip.  Sidm.,  in  Anthi 
P!iim(A.,  4,  12,  178,  ice. — Compare  Hsot.  Opusc  , 
15,  34).  Apelles  commenced  another  X'enuf.  repr 
sented  in  a  aleeping  state,  for  the  Coans,  w  hu  U  1 
meant  should  surpn^s  his  prcviou.s  ellort ;  but  he  di< 
before  completing  it,  having  painted  merely  the  he; 
and  neck  of  the  tignre,  which,  according  to  Cicer 
were  executed  with  the  utmost  skill.  (Ctc.,  Ep.  * 
Fam.,  I,  9. — Pftn.,  35, 11.)  Another  nmous  pam 
ing  of  this  artist's  represented  Alexander  lu'Idln;j 
thunderbolt ;  and  Pliny  says  that  the  fingers  whi« 
gra.sped  the  bolt,  a*  well  as  the  bolt  itaelf,  appeared 
j)rojeet  from  the  canvass.  This  picture  was  purchai 
for  twenty  talents  of  gold,  about  $211,000,  ami  hui 
up  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Kpliesus.  1  le  point 
also  a  horae ;  and,  finding  that  his  rivals  in  the  a 
who  contested  the  palm  with  turn  on  this  oocasic 
were  about  to  prevail  through  unfair  means,  ho  cans 
his  own  piece  and  those  of  the  rest  to  be  »ho\vn 
some  horses,  and  these  ajumals,  fairer  critics  in  tl 
case  than  men  had  proved  to  be,  neighed  at  his  paii 
ing  alone.  The  name  of  Apelles,  indeed,  in  Pliny, 
the  synonyme  of  unrivalled  and  unattainable  cxc< 
lonco ;  but  the  emuncration  of  hi.s  works  points  c 
the  modification  which  we  ought  to  apply  to  that  i 
pcriorify.  It  neither  eomprises  exclusive  sublimity 
invention,  the  most  acute  discrimination  of  charuct 
tiM  widest  qilMOT  of oompielienNoii,  the  inoetjadieio 
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3d3  bnt-2wIizKe<!  (^MDposiUon,  nor  the  deepest  pathos 
of  cxpivaMO ;  bi*  great  prerogative<uai>uied  more  in 
A«  flitfDa  than  in  the  extent  of  his  powers  ;  he  knew 
bettf  wbat  be  oould  do.  what  ought  to  be  done,  at 
■mm  pMnt  be  oould  arrive,  am!  what  lay  beyond  his 
titan  any  other  artist    ( i  race  of  conocption  atid 
of  laau  wet«  his  elements,  and  went  band 
of  exacttliim  and  taaUi  in  finish ; 
powerful  inJ  «j<iJi>iii  postsessod singly,  irrcsistihlr  n  hi'ii 
Utai  liv,  buUt  both  on  the  arm  basis  ol  tLc  lur- 
not  on  its  mibvMsioB,  hia  well-known 
of  lines  with  PratogeoM  tncfingabiy  proves. 
(Fid  Protofenes.)    Vt\aX  those  lines  were,  drawn 
with  noiriv  [niraculoiis  subtli-ty  in  dilTercnt  cdIuuth, 
upua  the  other,  or.  rather,  within  each  other,  it 
ri  h*  •qoally  unrnvailing  and  useless  to  inquiie ; 
but  i'i>  t  .-:rj'tanei»      noay  deduce  from  the  contest  are 
obrfe^^i;  Uj£3ie,  tlukt  the  schools  of  Greece  recog- 
nised all  one  el^nental  principle  ;  that  ocuteness  and 
Miilyof  eye,  and  obodi^  nec  of  hand,  form  piedMon; 
pKMioo,  proportion  ,  proportion,  beauty  :  that  it  ia 
tbc  "  litUe  miirt*  or  loss,"  iiniKTi-eplible  In  ^  jli,  ir  eyes, 
whieh constitutes  grace,  and  estabjisiuts  the  bupcriority 
«f«Maitist  over«ttB«lMMr;  thai  tlw  knowledge  of  the 
f  thiikifsoTtastc  prcsiippasps  a  pcrficl  knowl- 
**W  ui  ihe  limigs  ihciuschcK ,  that  colour,  grace,  , 
and  taj(«  are  ornaments,  not  substitutes,  of  form,  cx- 
md.  chmciMv  and,  whan  (ha;  uaiup  that 
inio  aplaadid  frulta.   Stid)  warn  tha 
pTOii  ii>l<->  an  which  Apelles  formed  his  ^'enus,  or, 
nthrr,  tiie  personification  of  Female  Grace,  the  wan- 
im  «f  aRf  tha  dMpair  of  artiau ;  whose  outline  baffled 
emy  attempt  at  emendation,  while  imitation  shrunk 
fnaihe  punty.the  force,  the  brilUancy,  the  evanescent 
zr<«jkiwris  ot  her  Untti     {t'useii's  Ltfcturfs,  1,  p.  G:i, 
.)  -VjieLies.  indeed,  uaed  to  say  of  his  oontcmpo- 
IMI  t  iD.  T  posaaaaad,  aa  aitiati»all  tha  raqiuaita 
qxiaEtie*  eiwpt  one,  n.unely,  grace,  and  that  t!iis  w.-is 
hu  uLiOA,  Oa«Ae  (<cca2»iuii,  when  contemplating  apic- 
bf  ftetogww,  a  work  of  imnensa  huxnts^  aaa  in 
4itaii  had  been  ourried  to  axcaaa, 
**IVstefene8  C(}uals  or  surpasses  me  in 
ill  l}i;rj^'>  Iitu  ont,  ihe  knowiiiij  when  to  remove  hia 
hand  trma  a  jMinting/'    Apelk'it  was  also,  as  is  sup- 
pasfid,  tbe  inventor  m  what  artisU;  call  glazing.  Sucn, 
It  FHi-t.  is  ih«  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
other.-    {Rofmoidt       Du  Frtsnoy,  note  37,  vol.  8.) 
The  iarredients  probablv  empio^ed  by  him  ka  thM 
fnvoae  am  givaa  by  Jahn,  in  his  Malerei  der  AUatj 
%  lat.^'nba  aaodasty  of  Apelles,  says  Pliny,  equalled 
his  u-Vfjts     He  .icknowledged  the  superiority  i  f  ^Tr 
Mthios  la  the  art  of  grouping,  and  that  of  Asclcpio- 
tmm  wk  adjturtui^oii  canvass  the  reUuive  diitaaecs  of 
Ajjert*     Ajxrllcs  never  allowed  a  day  to  pasi,  linu*- 
cvrr  much  tu:  luigtu  be  uecupiisd  by  other  uiutierti, 
withoat  drawing  one  line  at  least  in  the  exercise  of  his 
thia  cpegntatanna  atoaa  the  proverb, 
(.**  or,  aa  it  ia  aooMtimes  given, 
"wmiLim'tutdif  Ittcirn  ilaxi,"  iti  f'reek,  Tijfiepov  ovdc- 
/B»  ypofifti^  ^ajw.    iie  wait  ^customed  aka,  when 
aaka*  f  namhtaJ  ajtf  ace  of  his  pieces,  to  expose  it  to 
Mm       01  passengers,  and  to  hide  himself  behind  it 
iD  aaicf  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  spectators.  On 
ooa  of  iac*r  occa-noas,  a  shoemaker  censured  the 
painter  fsn  having  grvan  one  of  the  aiippara  of  a  fif- 
nra  a  less  anaftar  of  tiea,  by  one,  than  it  oafbt  to 
havr  had     Tht  neit  '  . .  thi  ^'soemaker,  emboldened 
by  the  *ucce»'.  <rfku  prcviouH  criticism,  began  to  find 
feul!  with  3  le^Mihen  Apelles  indignaMly  put  forth  his 
head,  aad  dasired  him  to  confine  bin  dccinions  to  the 
*PP«r,  **  we  ntpr*  crtftdam  fudioirci. "    H  encc  arose 
uuniirr  comuion  sayuur.  "  iic  tutor  ttUra  crepidam." 
ijktsmut,  CktL,  p.  196.)   ApeUaa  ia  aaid  to  have 
^■aaaad  giMl  aiHfil^afmnnata,  and  to  havabaos, 
CrnT.»<N]uencr.  a  fi\ui)r;Tr  ,.f  Al.  vnnrler  the  Great; 
'o^the  reonawrfi.  on  one  wcasioni  paid  a  xaoaikabla 


homage  to  th«  talents  of  the  artist  Ifaving  desired 
tha  Utter  to  paint  a  likeness  of  Campaspe,  one  of  hia 
oonenhiiHH^aM  distinguished  for  har  baaaty.tha  aitiil 

became  enamoured  of  her,  and,  on  the  nion.-irrh*8  dia* 
covering  this,  received  her  a  present  fruw  hib  hands. 
Tliis  buiiie  Campaspe,  according  to  I*iiny,  served  as 
the  prototype  for  tha  Vanua  Ana4yoinana. — 11.  Aa 
engraver  on  {Hradoiia  ttonaa.  (Bracet,  ta&.  Vt. — Si^ 
lig.  Did.  An.,  t.  V.) 

ApellIcon,  a  pcripaetctic  philosopher,  born  at  Teos, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  those  to  whom  wo  o\n  e  the 
preservation  of  many  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  The 
Stagirite,  on  his  deathbed,  confided  his  works  to  The- 
ophraslut,  his  favou^it^  pnpil ,  and  Theuphrastus,  by 
tus  will,  left  them  to  ?ikeleus,  who  had  tham  coDvejad 
to  Scepsis,  in  Truas,  hia  nattva  dtj.  AAar  tha  daath 
of  Neli  u  ,  Jieirs,  illiterate  personp.  fe.iriiig  lest  they 
might  tali  into  the  haudii  of  the  King  of  Pcrgamua» 
who  was  enriching,  in  every  way.  his  m-w  ly-estabUaliad 
iibniy,  eoncaalad  the  wiiUnga"  of  Aristotio  in  a  cave, 
whera  tliqr  tamainad  fi»r  mora  than  130  vcars,  and 
stifTered  greatly  from  wonns  and  dampness  At  tha 
end  of  this  period  Apellicon  purchased  them  for  a 
hitfh  price.  His  wish  was  to  arrange  tham  in  proper 
order,  and  to  fill  up  the  lacunse  lliat  were  now  of  fre- 
i|ueiit  occurrence  in  the  waimacriptij,  in  consequence 
of  their  neglected  state.  Being,  however,  but  little 
varaad  io  pmlpaonl^,  and  noaaniiing  atill  leaa  ju4s* 
ment,  he  aoqiuttad  himaalf  HI  in  tlua  mflScult  task,  and 
pu!  lishrd  the  works  of  the  Stagirite  full  of  fauhs. 
Subsequently,  the  library  of  Anellicon  fell,  among  the 
spoils  of  Athene,  into  the  haiMiOf  Sylla.  and  was  ear- 
ned to  Rome,  when-  the  grammarian  Tyrannion  liad 
access  to  them.  From  him  copies  were  obtained  by 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  which  served  for  the  basis  of 
his  arrangameat  of  the  worits  of  Aristotle.  —  Ritter 
tlaiika  that  too  modi  haa  baan  huitt  upon  thu  story. 
On  its  authority  it  has  even  been  pretended  tliat  the 
wufkii  of  .\rislotle  liave  reached  us  in  a  more  broken 
and  ill-arranged  shape  than  any  otlier  productions  of 
antiquity.  He  thiaka  tha  atoijaiaaa  out  of  aoma  |«»* 
datory  commendationB  of  tha  adttion  of  Aiistotla  hj 
Andronicus,  and  that  it  is  probable,  not  to  say  certain, 
that  tiiara  wera  other  editions,  of  the  raspective  mcrita 
of  wfaidi  it  waa  poaaible  to  makia  a  eompariaon.  At 
any  rate,  according  to  him,  the  acroamatic  works  of 
Aiiiitotle  have  not  reached  us  solely  from  the  library 
of  Neleua,  and,  consequently,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
hava  itcoQiaa  manly  to  tha  reatoiatioa  by  AjpeUioan, 
eitlwrtoaoa^ilaleorTetdn  thadiaaaa  reaultug  from 
the  III  rjoration  of  the  manuscriptx. — To  return  to 
Apellicon,  it  is  said  that  his  Urge  fortune,  indeed,  su^ 
pUed  him  abui^ntly  with  the  mews  of  gratiiying  hta 
]i,-i.^sio!i  for  l)ooks  ;  but  that,  when  tliey  could  not  bo 
oblained  in  this  wav,  he  made  no  scruple  of  getting 
possession  of  them  by  what  deserv<  u  [  lainne^s  the 
name  of  theft.  ThuMt  be  caniad  oU  from  the  archives 
of  the  Mhaniana  the  oiigfaial  dacreaa  of  tha  people,  and 
waa  compelled  to  flee  tor  the  act.  ApolUcon  is  said 
to  have  written  a  work  in  defisncc  of  Aristotle.  Prob- 
ably soma  nead^  author  wrote  it,  and  Apellicon  pur- 
^h:i^ed  the  paternity  of  tha  worit.    {MitUr,  Ut*i.  Am. 

ApknhImos,  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  branching 
off  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oanoa,  nmning  diagonally  from  the  Uguriui  Gulf  to 

the  A(!ri  itic,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona  ,  fr->i;i  (Isencc 
oontinuiiig  nearly  parallel  with  the  kiter  gull,  as  tar  as 
the  promontoi7ofGarganus,and  again  inclining  to  the 
Mare  Tn forum,  till  it  finally  terminates  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Leucopetra  near  Rhegium  {Polyb.,  2,  16.— ' 
StraiiOy  211  — Cramrr't  Ancient  Italy,  vol  I,  p  5  — 
Compaie  also  tha  following  poetic  authorities :  Lucan, 
%  99»^RuiiL,  IHm.,  »,  97.—Claudian  ,  Pamg.,  6.— 
Id.,  Com  Hon  .'I'^'S  —Sd.  Ital  ,  4,  li^  —Virg.,MiL, 
13i  703.)   The  Apcomoes  may  bo  equal  in  length  to 
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670  rr  ill  -  Thr-\  are  divided  by  modpm  L'^rivrnplicrB 
into  throe  parts  ;  the  Northern  Apenniuen  extend  from 
the  neighhotrhood  of  tfriiw  to  the  Adriatic ;  th« 
Central  Apennines  ferminat*^  near  the  banks  of  the 
Sanfrro;  the  Southern  Aj)enniiie8,  gituated  at  an 
equal  dintance  from  the  two  neas.  form  two  tiranrheji 
near  if  tirp ;  Um  least  important  separates  the  territory 
«f  Ikm'  from  thai  efOtrmlo;  ttwodier,  ciwipoaed  w 
lofty  mountains,  traverses  both  Cnlahrias,  and  termi- 
nates near  Atpromonte. — The  etymology  of  the  name 
given  to  these  moantains  must  m  traced  to  the  Celtic, 
and  appears  to  combine  two  terms  of  that  language 
nearly  synonymous.  Alp  or  Ap,  *'  a  hi}:h  riimtntain,**and 
Prrnu  Kumniit."  Some  writ*'  Ihi  "  im.'  Apantnut 
(i  e.,  Alpet  Poeninie),  as  if  derived  fn.)m  the  circum- 
•lanee  of  Haniiibal*s  Itavin^  led  his  army  over  them, 
Pomua  meaning  •*  Carthaginian  "  Thin  etymology, 
however,  is  altogether  erroneous ;  nor  is  it  ul  all  more 
tenable  when  applied  to  tl^e  Pennine  Alps. 

Ana,  I.  Marcus,  a  Roman  orator,  who  floiuish^ 
dnrfng  the  latter  half  of  the  ftrst  eentnrir  of  oor  era. 
He  W.1S  .1  native  of  f  laiil,  but  distingvuMhetl  himself  at 
Rome  bv  his  eloquence  and  general  ability.  Apcr  is 
one  of  tiie  mterfooolors  in  the  dialoguo  on  the  eaoses 
of  the  <lecline  of  oratory,  which  some  ascribe  to  Taei- 
tus,  others  to  Quintilian,  and  others  again  to  A  per 
himself  He  died  AD  85  {Srliuhr.  VroUag..  c 
%  p.  xxi.,  ttqq-} — II-  Fiavius,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  heen  the  son  of  the  preeeiKnf .  He  was  eonsnl 
A  D  130.  under  Hadrim.  {Ohtrlin.,  ad  Diat  (if 
cauat.  corr.  floq.,  c.  2.)— -III.  Arrius,  a  prefeel  of  the 
FMtorianiruardH  under  Cams, and  afterward  under  his 
Moeeaaor  niunerianua.  Aspiring  to  the  purple,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  violent  tnunder-etonn  diat  aroee, 
assassinated  Carus.  who  w;ui  lying  sick  at  the  time,  set 
foe  to  the  royal  tent,  and  ascribed  the  death  of  the 
fwinee  and  the  eonflasralien  to  lightning.  The  corpse 
was  so  much  burnt  that  no  traces  of  the  murder  were 
perceptible.  Numerianus,  son  of  Carus,  and  son-in- 
law  of  Aper,  having  succeeded  to  the  empire,  rontiij- 
ned  the  bitter  in  the  office  of  preiiaet ;  but  the  only  ro- 
tam  tiiat  Aper  made  was  to  poiaon  the  yoonf  raoniroh, 
after  he  liad  rei;r'ied  about  eight  or  nine  months 
Suspicion  immediately  foil  upon  Aper,  and  he  was 
AIn  by  Dioch'sian,  whom  tlie  army  had  elected  era- 

Sror.    {Aurel.  Vtet.j  c.  38. — Fopuca*,  Car.,  c.  8. — 
.,  Numer.,  c.  12,  getf.  —  Compare  the  remarks  of 
Crevter,  Hi.st  Ejnp  Hnrn..,  vol.  6,  p  140  ) 

Apksas,  a  mountain  of  Argolis,  near  Nemea,  on 
ivUcht  aeeoiAn^  to  Paneanias  (S,  19),  Peioeaa  ilret 
sacrificed  to  .Tnpifer  Apesanttus  It  is  a  rmiariiable 
mountain,  with  a  flat  summit,  whieh  ran  be  seen,  as 
we  are  assured  by  modern  travellers^,  from  Argos  and 
Corinth.  ( ChawiUr,  vol.  S,  ch.  66.— XMtsetf,  CUtM. 
Tmr,  vol.  S.  p.  210.) 

Aph»'  \  ri  (own  of  Syria,  between  Heliopolis  and 
Byblus,  where  V^cnus  was  worshipped.  The  temple 
te  s^  to  have  been  a  sehool  of  wtdtedMSi,  and  was 
mred  to  the  ^rround  by  Consfantina  016  Onat. 
(Eu»eb.,  Vit.  Const.  Maff  ,  3,  r>5  ) 

ArHjKA,  a  name  of  Diana,  who  had  a  tetnple  in 
iEgina.   (PaiMM.,  S.  80.— Co 

td  VtTfir.,  Cir.^  8S0. — MvJltr,  Mi'inrtira,  p.  163,  »eqq.) 

Aph*r,  a  city  of  .■\rabia,  situate  on  the  eo.ast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  not  iar  north  from  the  Promontorium  Aro- 
natun.  It  waa  the  capital  of  the  Hemefto,  and  is 
stipposed  to  correspond  to  Al-Fara,  between  Mecca 
and  Medina.  The  ancient  name  Is  more  commonly 
piven  a:.  Suphar  (/'/in  ,  0.  23  —  I'tol  — Arrian, 
Fenpl.  Mar.  Eryikr.,  p.  154.  ed.  BUmctori.) 

Apiilaaee,  f.  a  king  of  Meeeenli,  who  nufffed 
Arene.  dautrhler  of  OEhalus.  1  v  uhom  he  had  three 
sons.  {Fatman.,  3,  1,)— U  A  Ktep-»on  of  Isocrates, 
who  prodoced  thiit]r>five  or  thirty-seven  tragedies,  and 
was  four  times  rirtor  He  began  to  exhillit  B.G.  341. 
[Thealre  of  the  Greeks,  M  ed  ,  p.  168.) 
IM 


!  Aph.^s,  a  river  off«reece,  which  falls  into  thr  hij 
of  Ambracia.  D'Anville  calls  it  the  Avas.  It  is  now 
the  Vuvo.  (FIni.,4,1) 

Ap()K!tAn,  a  momf)tain  of  Argolis,  near  Nemea,  said 
to  ha>  e  l>een  the  one  on  which  Perseus  &ni  sacrifiood 
to  Ju[)iter  .\pesantius.  The  more  OORMtfiiaB  o£tlM 
name  is  Apesae.   {Vid.  Apesas.) 

Avnirx,  a  city  of  Theesaly,  at  the  entrance  of  thsi 
Sinus  PelaBgicus,  or  Gulf  of  Volo,  from  which  tli«  ' 
I  ship  Argo  is  said  to  have  taken  her  departure  for  Col> 
chis.  {Apolt.  Rhod  ,  I,  Ml.)  Herodotnt  nlbmMi  on 
(7,  193  and  196}  that  the  tb  et  of  Xerxeewaa  Bt«t>B»  ' 
ed  here  prerions  to  the  er  ij  i^" nient  off  Aitenisinm. 
Tlie  same  writer  in  iki  s  t'  Hixtance  between  Apbeta 
and  Artemisium  about  eighty  stadia.  Aphetm  im  Mip» 
posed  to  eorre«pond  to  tfie  modem  Fum.  (Cramer» 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  411  ) 

Aphidna,  a  borough  of  Attica,  belonging  to  Lite  i 
tribe  Leontis,  where  Theseus  is  said  to  have  secreted  ■ 
Helen.   (Htrodot.,  9,  7S.  —  JPInl..  VU.  TAce.)  Do- 
mosthenea  reports  tiiat  Afdndna  waa  moiv  tbaa  190 
Ktadia  from  Athenx     {Dr  Cor.,  p.  23fi  ) 

ApHRouii>iA,  fcstivalbin  honour  of  Venus, celebrated 
in  different  parts  of  Greece,  but  chiefly  in  Cyprus. 

AphkodisTab,  !.  a  city  of  I.aconia,  to  the  west  of 
Nvmbnum,  the  same  as  Bcea.    (Straho,  251 . — i^ltnv, 
■l.'f)  —  iV/v/'i«.»,  ^.  19  )  —  11  A  citv  ill  the  Thr;.i-i;iii 
Chersonese,  between  Hvraclea  to  the  east  and  Car- 
!dia  to  the  west   (Procoptus,  Mdijk  ,  4,  19.)  —  IIT. 
,\  city  of  C-aria,  Ivini:  sou\h  of  the  Mipander  and 
west  of  Cibyra.    In  the  time  of  HieroclcB  it  was 
i  tho  eaphal  of  the  country  (p.  688).    Stenhaniis  in- 
'  forms  ns  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Pelawi  I>ele- 
'  ges,  and  was  sueeesstvely  ealled,  city  of  Ae  liiiepes, 
Megal  pnli-,  Ninoe.  and  Aphro<h(*ias.    In  Sfralio'a 
time  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Phrygia ;  Plinj^ 
however,  assigns  it  to  Caria,  and  styles  it  a  fre* 
city  (ft,  29.  —  Compare  Taat.,  Ann.,  3,  62.  and  Bro- 
tier,  lid  loc  ).    The  site  of  the  ancient  city  at  Gcyra^ 
about  two  hours  from  Atttiocbia  on  the  Meander.  wa» 
discovered  by  Pooocko.  (Vol.  8,  p.    o.  1$.  —  Cr»- 
me/e  Awa,  JftMor,  vol.  «,  p.  S10.)--IV.  A  dtr  bmA 
pro  i(irirr>r>"  of  Cilleia  Trachea,  cast  of  CelenJoris. 
At'turding  to  Livy,  it  was  a  place  of  Honic  coiise- 

Juenre  in  the  Wign  of  Antiochun  the  fireat. 
3,  20.  —  Compare  Ihod.  Sic,  19,  61.)   The  ruins 
found  by  Capt.  Beaufort,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  a 
l>ay  west  of  Cape  Cnrahrrr,  appear  to  mark  the  sito 
I  of  the  andent  city.   {Cramer'*  Afia  Minor  ^  vol.  9, 
I  n9.>— V.  Anotlwr  name  Ibr  the  Isle  of  BiTtliea.-^ 
VI.  An  island  sacred  to  Venus  and  Mercury,  on  the 
coast  of  Canuania.    It  is  thought  by  some  to  hATa 
been  identical  with  the  Catiea  of  Arrian.    (Pfist.,  6^ 
26.) — VII.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaiea*  m 
I  the  vicinity  of  Apotlonia.*  {Herodnf  ,  4,  168  ) 

.■\pnRoni5iiM.  I.  a  city  on  the  eastern  parts  of  Cy- 
prus, and  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  bcins 
only  nhiO  mOaa  HMD  Salami*.  (Areio.  683.)  —  If. 
One  of  the  three  minor  harbours  into  which  the  Piraeus 
was  subdivided.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  middle  ona 
of  the  three.    {Cramer't  Anc.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  350.) 

ArHRODlTK,  the  Grecian  mnu  of  Vomin,  fyom 
d^pof,  "foam,"  beeanae  Venoa  is  said  to  hwB  been 
bom  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean.  Tbi^  Ir  the  ace«>unl 
given  by  Hesiod  {JTuog.,  196).  Homer,  boweve^ 
as  well  as  the  Cretan  system  {AooUod.,  1,  3,  I ,  and 
Heyne,  ad  lof  ),  made  fier  the  iiaiiphter  of  r>ion«. 
'  ( Vuf.  Venus,  where  some  rcmarkx  will  be  olTered  on. 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  name.) 

I    AranooMOPffus,  I.  a  city  of  Egypir  the  ompital  o# 
theSMi  nome,  now  iflHek.— II.  Aiwtber  hi  t&e  mmwem 

country,  the  c.ipital  of  the  42d  nome,  now  Itfim..— — 
III.  Another  in  the  same  country,  belonging  to  tike 
nome  Hermonthitoa,  now  A«/«ii.  <&ra6.t  — 

I  Sfrph    ffv*  .      V  ) 

AruTuo.Nius,  a  riictorician  oi  Antioch,  who  ii'ved 
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d»  Uwi  or  fourth  ccntur>-  of  our  ora.    We  have 
imai  km  »  wock  entitlctl  Fro^mmumiUu,  consisting 
rf Rlitlh  il  F»  «m  imm,  atldpteJ  to  the  preceptsof  Ifaf>> 
n:..i,  T.. .  anJ  also  f  .rt  v  i'if>ir>     Aplilhoiiiux.  acconl- 
1^  w  duiiu,  Uhourti  under  the  defect  af  haviog  ueg- 
ktttd  to  treat  of  the  first  elements  of  rhetoric,  ami  of 
biiaf  aonhitre  attempted  to  foaa  the  stjic  of  thoae 
wben  he  wished  to  instruct.    We  find  in  his  treatise 
fii^raaii:  nvare  than  oratorical  rules,  aiiil  the  application 
d  thew  rules  to  ditferent  subjects.    The  ProgymnaM- 
■Mta,  bcvin^  been  lung  used  in  th«  sehoob,  has  gone 
thrciufh  iiu;iifri->u«  editioiii*.  the  best  of  which  are 
Uuit      ^c</Luiiiu»  (l:^t>cuhar),  iVM,  8va,  with  the  fa- 
bles sikMi  and  that  of  D.  Heinsius,  LMgd.  Bat., 
tew,  8i«L  Tbtt  treatise  has  been  traoslafd  into 
latin  with  mat  ^ility  by  Eaei^,  and  the  venion 
ha«  ^»  ri  .il#<i  M'jwnttely  [>rmlcd.  Another  Latin  trans- 
istinn  was  also  naade  by  Kodolph  Agricola.    The  ver- 
Eseobw  was  Qrst  publiiibcHl  at  Barcelona,  1611, 
inSra,  ADti  that  of  Agricula  was  jrlven  from  the  Klzevir 
fr«9»,  at  Amsterdam,  1642-lb(io,  m  l2iiio,  with  liutcs 
br  Lohchius.    {Btog.  Untv.,  vol.  2,  p.  305,  *eqq.) 

AnitTs,  or  Amtrta, »  dty  of  Tlinoet  at  tbe  po»> 
iMMlasf  Prilsn»,ontheSiiMuTlieniuiiBiu.  Hemwao 
i  cf'r^Vited  tempi'  uf  Bacchus,  to  wliicli  A  TKipoIin, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  coaunaaded  thu  troops  bcibre 
Ol^lbM^  daoired  to  bo  mnoved  tthortly  befim  his 
isslh,  and  near  which  he  bmthe<I  liis  last  (Xm  . 
Hut.  Gr.,  5,  3,  19.)  According  to  Plutarch,  in  hi* 
!.f  '  ^.I  I,\»inder,  there  was  here  an  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammim ;  and  it  appears  that  Lysaodor,  wbea  besb- 
gbag  Apbytis,  was  wvned  by  the  god  todeoistfron  the 
«f  ^'ipt  Tbeophrajitus  (3,  20)  speaks  of  the  wine  of 
<Vf>brjluk    {Crmmer's  Aac.  (Jr.,  vol.  1,  p.  246.) 

\r\K,  sn  aacMMt  name  of  Peloponn«sus,  whidi  U 
laiuAlolkRv*  icenved  from  King  Apis.  Tho  origin 
Iho  mmm  Apia  ('\Ttn  )  //),  as  applied  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnejUA.  wa*  a  kubject  of  eontnnersv  even  aiuoiij^ 
Ike  aacieal  wnuts.  (Compare  Wat$enbcfgt  od  Pat' 
•fkr.,  p.  AX)  hummg  to  Heyno  \U  iibn.,  J?.,  I, 
270),  It  does  not  appear  to  h.wc  lM>(>n  a  geo^aphical,  ' 
but  a  poetieai.  appellation  ;  ajid  the  meaning  would 
to  be  aerdy,  ^  a  far-distant  laud"  ('A^rij;  frtMn 


da»X  «i  Mwi  tfcs  Gieoko  at  Tny  ia  qpookiiw  of 
Ifeor  mmht  kmi,  ftr  mmnf  ov«r  the  waton.  fnthis. 


bo*rever.  h*"  is  !»ucct  ssfn II  ,  r  i  ih  itetl  by  Buttn,  uin 
{,Lex*L~,  %  24,  9.  w.f,  who  shows  iii.it  thit»  is  contrary  lo 
IhoapMilOMiaony  of  the  geographer)*  and  gramma- 
naas,  and  even  of .£schylus  himself  Poetical  names, 
psittcuJarty  all  the  oldest  ones,  are  purely  and  really 
3k»t  ancient  names,  which  poetry  h;w  preserved  to  US. 

limy  ofuyoo  maj  be  iimned  on  this  sulysct,  it  would 
le,  nrt  thoM  wm  two  ftfino  ^  tho  WDM  naoM  in  IMC 

im-'ti^  the  Greeks  one  the  appellative  uniij,  derived 
trmt  u7i>,  aod  ou^amiig  oiercly  ' '  duUaiU the  other  a 
||«ofraphical  aame,  deduced  from  that  of  the  mythic 
Apis.  It  ia  wofthy  of  notice,  that  the  appellative  dirii^, 
in  Homer,  has  the  initial  vowel  short,  whercaa,  in  the 
S*^>i:riphir.il  name,  it  i.s  always  long  (Compare 
Sopk,  (£1  Coi.,  liMCi.  —  Mtc'k.,  ^u^.,  275.  dec.) 
Tfc>fciBM,  tkeo,  of  these  will  be  a  Ho«nerie  woid,  the 

laKFTalenn  found  firRt  in  the  Tragic  writers,  andha^ed 
oa  au  o.id  kgeiui  aiiudeni  to  by  .'L.s^.-hylus  in  his  Sup- 
flteeM  (v.  17^).  Those  grammarians,  therefore,  who 
«Kpl«n  AoifTate  (iL,  ^S70 ;  3,  48)  ao  tho  old  name 
0t thm  MofMMMo,  ore  in  enor,  fbrthotwo  passages 
of  ih*'  OJ\  s"^^  (7, 17*  — 1 G.  1  s).  where  tho  term  alone 
occur*,  aiMi  where  twthing  is  said  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
plainly  show,  that  utio(-  is,  as  above  stated,  an  old  ad- 
ject from  ttT >.  likr  <ii -('(«;  from  (ivT(.  There  arc 
tuany  traces  to  pru-se,  that  in  thp  words  Ap\.<i  and  Afna 
fie  the  oriin**^  naase  of  a  niost  ancient  people,  whu 
idHhiled  Um  Emuf/mm  odmIs  <^  the  Mediterraooan. 

W.  rwBOfho  oaJtr       aitiele  Opici.  (BhKHmwi, 

Isr.i  .  .'  '-  --i>    I' J.  Fijihlake's  tratit  ) 
Anca**,  wif«  id  ^rjaDiu*  by  wiMia  abo  bad  thrae 


children.  She  was  mpodirttd  tf  him.  YkL 
(Too/.,  Am.,  4»  3.) 
ArTdloo.   Tbove  w««  Ihno  potrirfMio  of  thio  i 

at  licrnr,  in  ilitTi'ront  eras,  all  noted  for  their  gluttony, 
to  which  the  second  of  the  three  added  almost  every 
other  vice. — I.  The  first  lived  in  th«  time  of  the  dic- 
tator SjUa.  Aoeoidiiig  to  Athencus  (4,  p.  168,  d  ),  ho 
was  the  eaiiae  of  Rntuius  Rufus  being  driven  into  ex- 
ile (Compare  Ca-iaulxm,  ad  lot  —  Emtatt,  C!<ip. 
Cic.  Jnd.  Hut.,  $.  v.  Rutiliut.y-\l.  The  second  lived 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiboiraa,  Atho> 
na<us  (1,  p  7.  )  speaks  of  his  having  spent  immense 
«uiui>  uu  the  iu.xuric6  of  the  table,  and  also  of  varums 
kinds  of  cake  that  were  called  aftor  hio  name  {XnU 
lua).  He  paiMd  moat  of  bia  tine,  aoeocdiog  to  Ibo 
same  writer,  at  Mitrtuniv,  on  aocoimt  of  tho  excellent 
shellfish  found  there.  \\>  <  v,  l  ut  a  voyage  to 
Africa,  having  Itiarncd  that  the  sheiiusb  obtained  along 
that  coast  were  superior  to  aU  others  ;  hot  when,  as  ho 
approache  I  tlir  Iran!,  nunierous  tislierinen  came  otr  to 
the  vcajwl  wiiii  what  ihey  declared  to  he  their  huest 
fish,  perceiving  these  to  be  inferior  to  the  Italian,  he 
oldoMd  Ibe  pilot  to  put  about  immodialoly  and  letom 
boaae,wUho«thafiiigaointMA  aa  landed  on  the  AoMi 
of  Africa.  Senec»(jfo.,  95— Dc  Vu  Btui  ,  c.  IIX 
Juveii.^l  (4,  23),  Martial  (Ep.,  2,  69.  and  10,  63),  as 
well  an  other  ancient  writers,  frequently  allude  to  his 
epicurism,  of  which  he  ftmned  a  kind  of  school.  Fall- 
ing, at  length,  hUo  comparative  poverty  and  merited 
contempt,  he  is  reported  to  have  put  an  end  to  hia  liib 
by  poiaoo*  tbKoiigb  fev  of  ultimato  atanation. — III. 
lliB  thud  Iked  tinder  Tk^an»  and  waa  in  poMcsnon 
of  a  secret  for  serving  oysters  ;  he  ^ent  some  of 
them  perfectly  Iresh  to  the  Empcrur  Tritiati  as  far  oa 
PuthM.  (AMOK.,  1,  Y  7,  d.)—To  which  of  those 
three  we  are  to  ascribe  the  work  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  on  tho  culinary  art  (De  /Se  CuHnaria),  is 
undetermined  Most  assign  it  to  the  second  ot  tho 
name,  M.  Gavius  Apicius,  but  without  any  sutisfaetorj 
teason  tor  eodcung.  It  is  move  than  probable  that  tlie 
work  in  question  was  written  by  none  of  the  three. 
The  compiler  of  tliis  collection  of  receipts,  w  tshing  lo 

E've  his  labours  an  imposing  name,  would  seem  to 
<9e  oatilkd  bio  book  as  foUowa :    Ajndu*,  nve  de 
Re  Cidhutrit,  a  Calie,"  and  not  "  Ctf&ti*  Apictut, 

stce  de  R  i  .'  "    Tliis  Calius,  of  course,  iif 

tkoiiiti  uiikuowu  person.  The  work  is  divided  into  ten 
books,  each  of  which  has  a  Greek  title  that  indicates, 
in  a  sv;n!iiilif  al  manner,  the  subjects  treated  of  in  that 
particuiar  division.  These  are  as  follows  :  'KT/^r Ajyf, 
"the  careful  one."  So/motttjc  "the  carver.''  Kij- 
wovpiKu,  "  tkituf  oepsrtaMHiuf  to  ganUmng."  licv- 
AtKiip,  "  lk€  mO^ee^iatt.**  ^>jirpcof,  a^ertmnmg 
to  piulee.^'  WciHj-rrriir,  of  fl^tng  thin^x  "  Ur,?.v- 
reXr;C,  "the  tumptumt."  'Vtrpu-ovf,  "the  quadnt^ 
pcd"   OuAaooo,  "the  'A/ifVf.  jMcrw 

man."  Our  modem  gourmands  would  Jbtm  no  ve^ 
high  idea  of  the  state  of  gastronomic  ideace  among 
the  Romans  from  th«>  perusal  of  this  work.  Tho  Ktyle, 
moreover,  is  very  inconoct,  and  replete  with  barba- 
rino.  The  beat  edithm  la  that  of  Aiowlofeen,  A  mat., 
1709,  12rno  Wo  have  also,  amone  nthrrK.  t!ie  t  ili- 
tion  of  Ikrnkdd,  Arubac.,  1787  {ISQO),  and  that  of 
Lister,  1705,  Land.,  8vo.  {SchiiU.  Iltst.  Lu.  Hum., 
voL  3,  p.  242.  —  Bahr,  GcMck.  Rom.  Lu., 
Funee.  ite  immin.  L.  L.  seruct.,  10,  89,  »eqq.) 

AriUANUS,  one  of  the  clilef  rivers  of  Thessaly,  risiiiff 
in  Mount  Othiys,  and,  alter  rvc^tviag  the  Enipeus 
near  Phaiaalua,  falling  into  the  Pcneus  a  little  to  the 
west  of  I.  iriH.'ia  It  la  now  the  iSe<a«iyrM.  (Plfukf^ 
4,  8.—SiruL.,  '^97.) 

ApIna,  a  city  of  Apulia,  destroyed  with  Trica.  m  its 
neigbbottifaood,  l^DioiDodo  on  bia  arrival  in  this  pari 
of  Italy,  after  the  Tftjan  war.  (Ftea.,  8. 1 1 .)  Piwet 
8,i]i]i  ^1  s  r'l  it  t'ln  lownii  here  mentioned  we--  t n  T,.iher 
With  the  tribes  that  occupied  tbem  (the  Moiiode*  and 
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Baindi),  of  IHyritn  origm.  {Mm,  ie  PAtmi,  ie»  Inter., 

4c  ,  vf.l   I'i,  p.  75  > 

ArioN,  1  a  tiurnanu!  of  Ptol«my.  one  of  the  deseend- 
anti  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.    (Virf.  Ptolcnia-us  XIV.) — 
n.  A  gnuDmarian  and  historical  writer,  bom  at  Oa- 
rffl  Mhgnn  in  EsTpt,  during  th«  fint  oMituiy  the 
Christian  on     He  was  Riirnamed  PlistonIce»(^?.^(rT- 
r(n7/tJ/f),  from  his  fn*quont  succcsBes  over  his  literan,- 
opponents,  but  called  himi~plf  f  hp  Alexandrean,  from  his 
having  pa4!scd  a  part  of  his  life  in  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Ptolemies.    Apion  subsequently  travelled  into 
Greece,  and  finally  established  liimself  at  Konic,  wht-rc 
he  taaght  graiumar,  or  phiJological  science,  during  the 
Jtngm  of  ifbcritM  and  Chndina.   H«  attained  to  great 
cclehrity.   Although  unq^irstionahly  a  man  of  loarniiig 
and  research,  he  was  in  many  respects  an  arrogant 
boaster,  and  in  others  a  mere  pretender;  and  it  Wia 
in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  his  vanity  and  noii^asmnnp- 
tion  of  merit,  that  the  EmperOT  liberias  gave  him  m 
dcri«ion  the  nriii'  of  Ci/rrthalttm  mundi     Ih-  is  re- 
nowned for  mucli  trifling  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  in 
Older  totraeewhoae  family  and  country  he liad  recowrae 
even  to  magic,  asserting  that  he  had  successfully  in- 
voked tiic  appearance  of  shades  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
whoso  answers  ho  was  not  allowed  to  make  public. 
(P/in.,  30,  2. — Compare  Aulus  Geltiua,  Noct.  AH  , 
8,  14.)   These  pretensions,  silly  as  they  were,  made 
him  vorv  populnr  in  Greece,  iikhough  something  might 
be  owing  to  bis  commt'iitarie«  on  the  same  jneat  poet, 
which  are  mentionetl  by  Eustatbius  and  HMToiius. 
Pliny  makes  particular  mention  of  the  ostentatious 
character  of  this^ritic,  who  used  to  boa.>ft  that  he  be- 
stow rd  Immortality  on  those  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
works ;  whereas  it  is  oni  j  bj  the  mention  of  otbei*  that 
tbe«e  woilts  ai«  wm  known  to  have  aetUBUy  existed. 
One  of  th(>  rliirf  of  them  %va«,  "  Oji  thf  Antiquity  of 
the  Jeirt,"  to  which  people  he  opposed  hiniself  with 
the  hereditary  resentment  of  an  Egyptian.   The  reply 
of  Josephus,  "  Ag^amst  Apion"  has  survived  the  at- 
tack, the  author  of  which  attack  showed  his  enmity  to 
the  Jewish  people  by  other  means  besides  writing 
against  them  ;  for  he  was  employed  by  his  fellow-citi- 
xens  of  Alexandres  to  head  a  deputation  to  the  Empeior 
Caligula,  complaIiiiii}T  of  the  .Ifws  who  inhabit  en  that 
city.    Apion  also  vvrotc  an  account  uf  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt,  in  u  hich  work  he  is  supposed  to  have  treated 
largely  on  the  Pyramids,  Pliny  quoting  Iiim  as  the  prin- 
cipal antfaot^  on  the  subject.    After  having  ridiculed 
the  rite  of  rircumd.-^ion,  he  was  compelled  liy  n  malady 
to<submit  to  it,  and,  by  a  divine  punishment,  says  Jo- 
se|)lius,  died  soon  afler  from  the  consequences  of  the 
operation.    It  in  in  allusion  to  Apion  that  Tlayte  oV 
serves,  "how  caisily  the  generality  of  people  may  be 
dei-rivrd  by  a  man  of  some  learning,  with  a  great 
shorcofvanityandimpudence."  Extracts  from  A|uon*s 
eommentaiy  on  Homer  are  given  in  the  Etymologieum 
Onili.Ttnim.  published  by  Sturz.    (Joseph,  contf.  Af. 
— iScholly  Hi.rf  Lit.  Gr„  vol.  5,  p.  16,  set/q.) 

Ana,  I.  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of  the  Peloponne- 
sns,  son  of  Phoronens  and  Laodicc,  and  grandson  of 
Inaehus.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Argos,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  about  1800  B.C.  Others  make 
him  to  have  been  the  son  of  ApoUo,  and  Idng  of  Stcyon. 
He  chaiied  the  Telchinee  mm  the  Pfeloponnesns,  ac- 
cording to  a  third  statement,  governed  tvratinic.allv. 
and  lost  his  life  in  consequence.  From  him  .some  have 
derived  the  old  name,  supposed  to  have  been  given  at 
one  time  to  the  Peloponnesus,  namely  "Apian  land." 
(  Virf.  Apia.)  Apis,  m  fact,  is  one  of  those  mytholojri- 
cal  personages,  to  whosr  earlier  legend  each  ."iueered- 
iii<:  arre  adds  it.s  quota  of  the  marvellous,  until  the  whole 
bus  one  mass  of  hopeless  slNntidity.  Henee  we 
find  Varroaml  St  .\ugustine  ^avrly  m.aintaininff.  that 
the  Grecian  monart  h  Apis  led  a  colony  into  Egypt, 
gave  laws  and  civilization  to  that  coontiy,  wea  deified 
•fter  death  ander  the  Conn  of  an  «z,  end  WM,  afeoBTMi 


identieei  widi  the  A|ris  of  Egyptian  woiaMp.  (Pi 

tan.,  2,  d  —Appffoff ,  9.  I  —.iiii^ahn.,  Ctv.  D., 
6.)    And  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  na; 
Apis  is  connected  with  that  of  a  very  early  pcop 
who  dweh  aloi^  the  Eonmean  shores  of  the  M  edit 
nnean,  and  of  whom  tlie  Italian  Opici  formed  a  pa 
(Vid.  Apia  )— IT  The  same  with  Epaphu«,  the 
bled  won  of  Jupiter  and  lo.    Such  at  least  is  the  sta 
ment  of  Herodotus,  6  At:  'Am^  Kord  t^v  *E^?ifP 
ylumdv  tan  'F.na^  (2,  163}    WesseliiijLi  ' 
dined  to  regard  the  passage  as  spurious  ;  but  cons^ 
.f;iian  {Hiat.  An.,  11,  10),  where  the  same  thing 
stated.  Jablonski  makes  Epaphus  mean  **giant''  { 
■^gypi -I  P  65).    Zoega,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
the   force  of  "  Iva  vafrr"  (.Vtmi    /Emtpt.,   p.  8 
and  De  Kossi,  that  of  "  laurua  pracipuus."  {Etym 
JEgypt^t  Pw  16  )    It  is  mete  than  probable,  howevi 
that  the  name  Epaphus  was  confounded  by  the  Gree 
with  Apopkia,  one  of  the  Eiryptian  appellations  for  T 
phon,  the  evil  getiiiiH.  and  lienee  ni.ay  ha\e  ;iri»ien  ll 
legend  whieh  made  the  Grecian  Apis  a  cruel  tyrai 
(Vid.  Epapliufl.) — ^III.  A  sttsred  httll,  worstiipped  I 
the  Eeyi)tiait8     Its  aliode  was  at  ^femphiw.  near  t} 
temple  ot'Phtha,  or  Vulcan,  and  it  was  in  this  cUy  lb 
peculiar  lionours  were  rendered  it,  an  account  of  whic 
IB  given  by  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Flmy,  Diodorus  Sin 
ius,  Plutarch,  and  other  anHent  writers.    The  Ap 
was  distinguished  from  other  animals  of  the  same  kin 
by  the  following  characteristics.    He  was  supposed! 
be  generated,  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  b« 
by  a  flashing  from  on  high  {o(?a^  ik  rov  oirpaiov- 
Ilerod  ,  3,  27),  or,  according  to  others,  by  the  contat 
of  the  moon  (iva^y  r^f  ar'/.^iTi( — Pivt ,  Sym^  ,  i 
p.  7 18).  As,  liowevcr,  this  evidence  of  his  dirimty  wa 
rather  dubfoos,  several  external  vuaka  were  superad 
dcJ.  lo  satisfy  his  votaries  of  his  claims  to  adoratic  n 
His  colour  was  black,  in  order  that  the  dtstinctivi 
marks  might  the  more  cteailv  appear;  these  were  t 
square  white  spot  on  the  forehead,  the  figure  of  an  ra 
glc  on  the  back,  a  white  crescent  on  the  ripht  side, 
the  mark  of  a  beetle  on  the  tongne.  and  doiH.  hail 
on  the  tail.    {Ucrod.,  3.  28.— 806. — Pitn.,  8 
44t. — CVnte^,  Cmmetit.  Hermt.,  p.  !8t,  Mff.)  Tb( 
marks  in  question,  whirh  thus  stamped  his  daimH  U 
divinity,  were  of  cuurse  the  contrivance  of  the  priest* 
though  of  this  the  people  were  kept  profoundly  ij^mo- 
rant.    This  animal  was  regarded  with  the  highest  veB< 
eration,  and  more  than  regal  honoors  were  rendervJ 
liim     Hewas  waited  upon,  also,  by  nnmeroiiti  atii  nd- 
ants,  a  particular  priesthood  were  set  apart  im  him. 
stalls  were  provided,  Ibmished  with  every  convrnirncc, 
and  hw  AkkI  wns  presented  to  him  in  xessels  of  gc\'i 
He  was  frequently  displayed  to  tlie  view  uflhe  people, 
while  strangers  ronid  alf-o  behold  him  in  a  species  of 
enclosed  court,  or  through  a  kind  of  window.  (Utrai., 
I.  c  )  He  also  gave  oracles,  and  the  node  of  fvrmg 
them  was  as  follows   The  prief-ts.  having  led  him  fortl 
from  his  abode,  caused  food  lo  be  offered  him  by  the 
person  who  had  come  for  a  response.    If  b«  leorived 
what  was  thus  offered,  it  was  a  favourable  omen ;  if 
otherwise,  an  unfavourable  one.    So  also,  after  th«" 
food  hail  been  nfl'cred  him.  he  w  as  allowed  to  go  into 
one  or  the  other  of  two  btalla,  according  as  he  migiK 
fet^  inclined.    His  going  into  one  of  theee  was  loeEed 
iijKin  as  a  cimhI  omen,  into  flie  other  the  revers-e  Or- 
mnniens,  when  in  K<:v{>t.  eonsulled  in  this  way  ihf 
sacred  Apis  ;  and  as  the  aniinal  refused  tlie  food  which 
was  offered  him  by  the  Roman  prince,  this  drcumstance 
was  regarded  as  an  omen  of  evil,  that  was  subseqnent- 
Iv  verilied  bv  tlie  death  of  the  !  itler     (Plin.,  8.  46. 
^Amm.  MarcelL,  22,  14.)   The  annual  festival  of 
Apb  was  eelehraled  with  the  ntmeet  splendcvr.  It 
alwavp  began  with  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  present- 
ed, for  seven  sueresisive  davs,  a  .scene  of  uniiitemipted 
rejoicingand  f<  litivity     The  Greeks  ealled  this  cele- 
bMtioD  Theophania,  bec»Me  diuiag  ite  oominnancs 
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^fnd  Apis  was  displayed  to  Uie  view  of  the  people 

anar*"-  '  '  l*"<t.tl  ittin\  his  he^d  surmounteJ  with  a 
ki»J«  iuxa,  ajid  his  body  aJornei!  with  embroiderc*! 
eofoiagi,  while  a  troop  of  boy«  .ifrompanicd  him  sing- 
j^^wm  in  his  pimue.  ThMe  boys, becomuig  on  a 
mUen  inspiml,  predicted  ^ure  events.   Daring  the 

r^irimijv  f  of  this  fcaliva!,  the  rrocoililes  in  the  Nilo 
mtK  kxrmloA,  but  regained  their  ferocity  at  its  dose  '. 
{nmj.e)  jSecfiAoeswere  seldom  ofTcrad  unto  Apis; 
»bfri  i.hii..  ho-wrvcr,  was  done,  ri*<l  c.ittlc  were  always 
iCiCctjd,  rtJ  being  iLie  colour  of  Tyi>li>>n.  the  enemy 
of  Oarii    So  also,  when  Ani.s  liicd,  ;i  n't!  steer,  and 
two  or  three  other  eniinsU  tJiat  w«ie  deemed  Mcred 
to  Typdoo,  were  buzsed  ahmg  with  ham,  in  order  to 
thwi-t  the  joy  which  the  evil  Bpirit«  %%  ouId  othcnvisc 
hare  Ml  at  the  death  of  tJie  sacred  Apitt.    When  Apis 
JMsMtanl  death,  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  plunged 
b  BiMming,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant ;  and  wis 
Booming  continued  until  a  new  Apis  was  found.  The 
dMcostd  aft'T"^!  was  cinbalructi  in  thr  most  costly  man- 
•cr,  aad  the  priests  afWr  this  traversed  the  whole  land 
■I  fM«t  of  his  eaceewor.   When  a  calf  was  fimnd 
with  lb>»  rfqni^ite  marks,  all  sorrow  instantly  reaaed, 
kiulthe  uufst  uutxounded  joy  prevailed.   Herudotus  al- 
faidn  to  one  of  tho^r  ecenes  in  hi*  account  of  the  Per- 
mm£»mliy*em  (3, 27).  When  tlwt  monarch  returned 
toHnybis,  frmn  his  onsticeeMfiil  expedition  against 
the  JEthiopbr-E..  he  found  the  Egyptians  giving  loose 
to  thf-ti  joy  on  aaxaunt  of  the  reappearance  of  Apis, 
initaied  at  this,  and  &ncying  that  they  were  rejoicing 
St  his  01  success,  he  uniered  the  sacred  animal  to  be 
brought  before  liim,  wuundcd  it  in  the  thigh  with  his 
3agg«  (of  which  wound  it  afterward  died),  caused  the 
Miect  lo  he  eeourged,  and  commanded  the  proper  of- 
feos  tokiH  «&  the  Egyptians  they  should  find  making 
public  ifjooostrit  ions  of  joy. — \ST»enever  a  new  Apis 
was  o^Aaued,  the  pnests  conducted  him  first  to  Nuo- 
pofii,  where  they  fed  him  forty  days.    Ho  was  then 
tBBinocted  in  x  magnificent  veftsel  to  Memphis.  Du- 
raif  the  forty  dayi  spent  at  Nilopolis,  women  only  were 
allow.- 1  lo  <K  l.ua;  but  aflcr  this  the  sight  of  the  god 
vn-i  f  r^idilen  thea.   (I>tod.  Sic.,  1,  86.) — It  is  wor- 
thj  ->(  :>  m&tk,  AatakuNigh  eo  much  joy  prevailed  on 
the  £nding  ■  ■f  .\  nrtr  .\pig,  and  fo  much  sorrow  wlicn 
be  died  a  natural  Je^lh,  ^cl.  vvLfiiever  ■•iii;  of  these  iuii- 
nuL(  reached  the  age  of  25  years,  the  period  prescri- 
bed fay  the  sacred  bodta,  the  priests  drowned  him  as  a 
of  eooise,  in  a  sacred  fonntain,  and  there  was 


no  nwumino- wh  itt  ver  for  his  loss. — A<"<*on1ing  to  .in 
Egyptian  legend  tlie  soul  uf  Oi>irii>  passed  on  hii>  death 
into  th(?  body  of  Apis,  and  as  often  as  the  aacred  ani- 
mal died,  it  p.-issed  into  the  body  of  its  successor  Sd 
that,  according  to  this  dogma,  Apis  was  the  perfect 
in»ee  of  the  soul  of  Osiris.  {Plut.,  (U  Is.  el  Os.,  p. 
4iTt,  «d,  WvtUnb.)  It  ia  very  ea^,  however,  to  lee 
in  the  wonihip  of  Ute  neietl  Apis  the  eonnexion  of 
E£Tpti-\n  liA-th-ilogy  with  astronomy  and  the  great 
morvemeotA  of  nature.  The  Egyptians  believed  that 
the  moon,  making  her  total  ravolntum  in  309  luna- 
tioiM,  and  in  9125  days,  returned  consequently,  at  the 
end  of  55  years,  lo  the  same  point  of  Sothis  or  Siri- 
u.«  H'  thr  life  of  Apis  was  limilcil  to  25  yeurs, 
and  bfiirie  the  cycle  known  as  the  period  of  Apis,  with 
reference,  nodoobt.  to  the  passage  of  the  moon  into  the 
celt  st  il  I  .'^  Airi-'h  it  would  have  to  traverse  in  order 
to  Mm^c  it  >^ilxi».  In  worshipping  Apis,  therefore,  the 
E^jptian  priesthood  worshipped,  m  Met,  ttftgfOAt  fer* 
diaimg  rrmfipii  in  Batnre,  and  hence  we  we  why 
fanafe*  alooe  wem  allewed  to  view  the  Apia  at  Ntlo'- 
polis.  th  it  the  sight  of  the  sacred  animal  might  hlcss 
them  with  a  nuneeous  orogeny.  (Compare  Guiam- 
md,  1. 905  — VeOwr,  mrterb  der  Mythd.,  p.  279.) 

ApttFi.*^  Galba,  n  cf  !vhrriteil  bnfTIwn  in  the  time  of 
Ti)rnu8.    {Schol.  ad  Jut.,  5,  4. — Compare  SpaiAin^, 
tiQuimtU..  6.  3,  27~^Wtni9iuftwnet,Lat.Min., 
«sl  6.  p.  418,  Mf.) 


.\pot.ui«XBce  LDOi.    Vid.  LcDi  ApollinIkes 
.Vi'or.i.tNARi'.-.  r  Sidonius,  a  Christian  poet  Vid. 

Sidoiiiuii.  —  II.  Sulpttius,  a  grammarian.    Vid.  .Sul- 

pitius. 

AroLLfms  PaonoNToaioM,  was  sitaate  on  the 
coaet  of  Africa,  east  of  Utica,  and  north  of  Oaitlngo. 

Tt  is  now  Ras-Zebid,   (Pfix.,  6»  4.  — Ifef^  1,  7.— 

L(P  .  30,  24.) 

Aeot.usopoLis  Magna,  the  capital  of  the  52d 
Egyptian  nome,  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Egypt, 
about  twenty-five  miles  nearly  north  of  the  great  cata- 
racts.   It  IS  now  Edfoii.    (I'liJ  — .5/fpA.  nyz..  s.  v. 

Anton.  lUn.—JEluMi  Hut.  An.^  10,  21.)  There 
are  two  temples  at  Eifou^  in  a  state  of  great  preserv** 

tion.  One  of  them  consists  of  liigh  [»yraiui<!a!  projiylri, 
a  pronaoa,  purlieu,  aud  sckus,  the  form  most  ^neratly 
used  in  Egypt ;  the  other  is  peripteral,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  distinguished  by  having  on  ita  aeveral  coi- 
umns  the  appalling  A^rc  of  Typhon,  the  emMera  of 
the  Evil  Principle  The  pyramidal  propylon,  v.lilch 
forms  the  princ^al  entrance  to  the  greater  temple,  is 
one  of  the  mostunposing  monuments  eitant  of  Egyp- 
tian architecture,    (/f !£.*.»(•//" .V  E'jypt.Y  ■''"•) 

Apollinopolis  Parvv.  a  city  of  Egy[)t  in  tlu  Nome 
of  Coptos,  northwest  of  Thebes.  It  was  a  celebrated 
place  of  trade,  and  lay  on  the  commercial  road  by  which 
the  products  of  the  east  were  conveyed  to  Alesandret. 
It  is  now  Koiis.  and  dtspl.iys  the  ruioc  ofo  temple. 
{ttd. — ateph.  By 2. — Slraio,  &(>1.) 

Ai'OLUO,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  I^ona     In  Ho- 
mer he  is  the  god -of  archery,  prophecy,  and  music. 
His  arrows  were  not  merely  directed  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  gods,  pneh  as  Ouis  ;ni*l  I'pliialles  {11  ,m., 
Od.,  1 1, 318) :  all  sudden  deaths  of  men  were  ascrilted 
to  Ids  darts ;  •omedmes  as  a  rewwd  (ri<f.  AgamedesX 
at  other  tiines  ns  a  (uniishinent  (r/J.  Niobe).  He  was, 
by  hii»  »h*ft«,  ihu  god  of  jnislilcnce,  and  he  removed  it 
when  duly  propitiated     At  the  banquets  of  the  gods 
on  Olympus,  Apollo  played  on  his  lyre  {4oWifSiy  while 
the  Mosea  sang,  (//om., 1, 601.)   Endnent barda, 
as  Dcmodocus,  were  held  to  have  derived  thi  ir  t-kill 
from  the  teaching  of  .\pollo  or  the  Mutics.    {Od.,  8, 
488.)    Prophets  in  like  manner  were  taught  by  him. 
.\t  Delphi  ne  himself  reve  ded  the  future     (Od.,  8, 
80.)    According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to  the  Dclian 
.\pollo,  the  birth  of  the  god  took  place  in  this  manner : 
Latona,  persecuted  by  Juno,  beiougbt  all  the  bland* 
of  the  iEgean  Sea  to  aflbrd  her  a  place  of  rest ;  hut 
all  feared  too  much  t!ie  ]>otent  queen  of  heaven  to  an* 
sjst  her  rival.     Ddos  alone  consented  lo  become  the 
birthplace  of  the  tnture  god,  provided  I>atona  would 
pledge  herself  that  lie  would  not  contemn  her  humble 
isle,  and  would  erect  there  the  temple  vowed  by  hie 
tuother    Latona  assented  with  the  oath  most  binding 
on  the  gods,  namely,  by  the  Styx,  and  the  friendly  isle 
received  her.   {H.  ra  A-pell^  83.)  All  the  goddesses 
save  Juno  and  I.nrina  (whom  the  art  of  Juno  kept  in 
ignorance  of  this  great  event)  were  asjjcmbled  in  the 
floating  isle  to  attend  the  delivery  of  Latona.  whoso 
labour  continued  for  nine  Avt*  uul  nights.  Moved 
with  compassion  for  her  surferings,  they  despatched 
Iris  to  Olvinpus,  who  brought  I.iu-ina  secretly  to  De- 
los.    Here  then  Apollo  sprang  to  light,  Earth  smiled 
around,  and  all  the  godderaes  shouted  aloud  to  cele- 
hrafe  his  birth.    They  washed  and  swathed  the  infant 
deity,  and  Themis  yave  him  nectar  and  ambrosia  .V« 
soon  as  he  had  tasted  the  divine  food,  his  hands  and 
swaddling-clothes  no  longer  letained  him ;  he  sprang 
up,  and  catted  to  the  goddesses  to  give  1dm  a  lyre  and  a 
how.  ;iddin£[  that  he  would  t!iciie«'f(.>rth  deel.ire  to  men 
the  will  of  Jove.    He  then,  lo  the  amazement  of  the 
assembled  goddesses,  walked  firmly  on  the  ground ; 
and  Delos,  exulting  with  joy,  hernme  covered  with 
golden  flowers.    A  somewhat  ditfc rent  account  of  the 
birth  of  Apollo  is  given  by  Callimachiis     {Ifijmn  in 
ApoU.) — In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  ApoUo.  the  man 
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Tipr  ofhU  first  netting  popsr^sinn  f  f  Drlphi  (TTi  Po)  is 
thus  related :  When  Apollo  rcbulved  lu  cboofec  the 
site  of  his  first  temrie,  ho  came  down  from  Olympus 
into  Pieru;  beaoti^t  thnHUE|iont  «UThei«afar  t  tbenco 
went  to  RdImsb,  Attica,  and  Bsotia ;  bat  covdd  find  no 
plan-  to  his  mind.  The  situation  of  Tilpbussa,  near 
Lake  Copais,  in  B<EOtia,  pleased  him  ,  and  be  was  about 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  temple  here,  when  the 
nymph  of  thf>  stream,  afraid  of  having  her  own  fame 
eclipsed  by  iho  vicinity  of  the  oracle  of  xVpollo,  dis- 
suaded him  by  rcpresfnting  how  much  his  oracle  would 
be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  tbe  tionet  and  mules  com* 
ta^  to  water  at  her  atream.  She  recommends  to  Mm 
Cnssa,  beneath  Mount  PamassuK,  as  a  quiot,  seqnen- 
tered  spot,  where  no  unseemly  tiouuds  would  disturb 
the  holy  silence  demanded  by  an  oracle.  Arrived 
at  Crissa,  the  solitude  and  sublimity  of  the  scene 
charm  the  god.  He  forthwith  sets  about  erecting  a 
trniplc.  which  the  liaiids  of  numrrous  workinrn  spcrd- 
ilv  raise,  under  the  direction  of  the  brothers  Tropho- 
nius  and  Agamedes.  MeenwfaOe  ApoUo  slavs  witli 
his  arrows  the  monstrous  serp^Tt  which  abode  there 
and  dcstjoyed  the  people  and  cattle  of  the  vicinity. 
As  it  lay  expiring,  the  exulting  victor  cried,  "  Now 
rot  {indev)  there  on  tJie  man-leemng  eaith ;  and  hence 
ihe  pTsee  and  oracle  teeeivcd  the  appellalion  pf  Pytho. 
The  fiDP  was  now  erected,  but  priests  were  wanting 
The  god,  OS  he  stood  on  the  lofty  area  of  the  temple, 
ma  eyes  over  the  sea,  and  beneld  far  south  of  Pel- 


oponnesus a  Cretan  >ih\\>  sailing  for  P)!o8.  He  phinijed 
into  the  sea.  and,  in  the  form  of  a  dulphiji,  sprang  ua 
boanl  the  ship.  The  crew  sat  in  terror  and  amazement ; 
a  south  wind  canied  the  vessel  rapidly  along  ;  in  vain 
they  soujBrht  to  land  at  Tcnanis;  the  ship  wonld  not 
obey  hi  [rn  Wien  they  came  to  the  hay  of  Cris- 
sa,  a  w*  >t  wind  spran>^  up  and  speedily  brought  the 
vessel  into  port  ;  and  tlie  god,  in  the  form  of  a  blazing 


r,  left  the  boat  and  descended  into  his  temple 
Then,  quick  as  thought,  he  came  as  a  handsome  youth, 
with  long  locks  waving  on  his  slioultlera.  and  accosted 
the  strangers,  inquiring  who  they  were  and  whence  they 
came.  To  their  question  in  return,  of  what  that  place 
was  to  which  they  were  rnme,  he  replies  by  infoiming 
them  who  he  is  and  what  his  purpose  was  in  bringing 
them  thither.  He  invites  them  to  land,  and  says  ttiat, 
as  he  had  met  them  in  the  foim  of  a  dolphin  {6(X^v), 
tiiey  ahottld  vronhip  him  as  Apollo  Defphinios ;  and 
hence,  aceonlinfr  to  the  fanciful  etymology  of  the  earli- 
er poetry,  Delplii  in  I'hocLs  derived  its  name.  They 
now  disembark  :  the  god,  playing  on  his  lyre,  precedes 
them,  and  leads  them  to  his  temple,  where  they  become 
his  priests  and  ministers. — A  god  so  beantiful  ami  ac- 
compli^lieri  a.H  .Npollo  could  not  well  he  supposed  to 
be  free  from  \h§  influence  of  the  gentler  emotions ;  yet 
H  hi  observable  that  he  vras  not  rennihably  happy  in 
his  love,  cither  meeting  with  a  repulse,  or  having  his 
amour  attended  with  a  futal  termination.  ( Vtd.  Daph- 
ne, Coroois.drc.)  After  the  death  or.l'seulapius  his 
son,  who  fell  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove  for  having  ex- 
tended his  skill  in  the  healing  art  so  far  as  to  bring 
even  the  dead  to  lifi-,  .\pollo.  incensed  at  the  fate  of 
hif<  ofTspring,  slew  the  Cyclopes,  the  forcers  of  the  thon- 
<lerl«<its,  and  Was  Ibr  this  deed  extiM  lirom  heaven. 
Cominjrdown  to  earth,  he  tiMtk  .service  as  a  herdsman 
with  Admetus,  k'lug  of  Phera'  in  Thessaly,  and  pa4<- 
tured  bin  herds  on  tise  banks  of  the  Amphrysus.  The 
kindnesses  bestowed  by  him  on  Admetus  have  been 
mentioned  elsewhere.    (Vtd.  AdmeHis  and  Alccstiu.) 

—  Apii]!i.,  it  is  s;ii(],  \v;is  tauiilit  divination  liy  Pan. 
For  his  lyre  he  was  indebted  to  the  invention  of  his 
halMrother  Mercury,  and  the  triumph  iHTthis  trutni- 
mcnt  over  the  tones  of  the  reed  is  recorded  in  the  le- 
ppn<l  of  Marhvas,  (Vid.  Marsyas  )  Tlie  Homeric 
A[  )IIo  iH  a  personage  entirely  (H.^tinct  from  Helius 
{'li?uos)  or  the  Son,  though,  in' all  likelihood,  original- 
the  same.   When  mysteries  and  secret  doctrines 


wore  introduced  into  Greece,  these  deities  w  err  u,  1 1 1 
or,  perhaps,  we  might  liav,  reunited.  Apuilu,  m  i 
same  period,  also  usurped  the  place  of  Pae<»i,  and  I 
eame  the  fpid  of  the  healing  art. — This  god  vas  a  1 
venrite  object  of  Grecian  worship,  and  his  temples  we 
ntin  -  rr  ii-  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  \v.  rt-.  tfi 
of  Delpiu  in  Phocis,  of  Dclos,  of  Patara  in  l-.vci 
Claros  in  Ionia,  Gryniom  in  ^olis,  and  Did^mi 
Miletus  ;  in  all  of  which  his  vr7.r]r^  gave  revelations" 
the  I'uluru.^ — The  fuvuurite  auinials  of  Apollo  were  ll 
hawk,  the  swan,  the  cicada,  tVc.  His  tree  w  as  tl 
ba^.  He  himself  was  represented  in  the  perfection  < 
united  manly  strength  and  beanty.  VU  long  curiii 
hair  han<^s  loose,  and  is  bound  Vichind  willi  the  i»tr 
uliium  ;  his  brows  are  wreathed  with  bay  ;  in  his  ban 
be  bears  his  bow  or  lyie.  The  wondeinnl  A  pull  o  lU 
videre  shows  at  the  same  time  the  conception  >N  !ua 
the  ancients  had  of  this  benign  deity,  and  the  high  d 
grec  of  perlection  to  which  they  had  attained  in  kcu! 
ture. — Few  deities  had  more  appellations  than  the  m 
of  Latona.  He  was  called  Beuan,  Delphian.  Patan 
an,  Clarian,  Ac.,  from  the  places  of  his  worship  T 
was  also  styled  .  1 .  The  Ia'Siuh  go«l,  from  the  .inibig" 
ity  of  many  of  las  predictions  ;  2.  Herdine,  a?^  k«-f  {Jir 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  Admetus ;  3.  Stlver-lnnttt 
4.  Fttr-th>oUr ;  5,  Lifiht-prsiueer;  6.  Wett-lkaires 
7.  Gold-haiTcd ;  8.  Gold-strorded,  &c.  (Ketfihitty 
Mytholoey,  p,  87,  scqq.) — Proeius  assure*  us  that  ll 
Orphic  cuM^nc  recognit>ed  the  identity  of  Apollo  ar 
tlie  Sun.  (Orj  h  ,  Hymn.,  8.  — Id.,  12.  — Id.,  34  - 
Frui'tn..  2S.  nl  Ifnm. — JEachyl.,  m  EratoBih.  f.\ 
ta£/  ,  p.  19,  '(/  Si  JickIi  )  The  (Oriental  ori;jiii  <'f  fh 
god  is  dearly  shown  even  in  his  very  name,  for  hie 
we  Greeks  so  oilen  and  so  vainly  sought  an  ety  mob 
gy  in  their  own  language  The  Cretan  furm  fur  ITfUi 
(*H??of)  was  AbtUot  ('A6t'/,iOf).  i.  e.,  'At/.iof,  vmU*  th 
dij/amma  inserted.  {Mailt.,  Dial.,  p.  185.  ed.  S/\tr 
—Compare  the  Doric  'Air/A^«v  for  'A«6?Jiuv,  MatU 
p.  206,  and  the  form  Avdlinem  for  A^hnem,  cite 
tiy  I'c-tus  )  We  have  here  the  .Asiatic  root  Bf/  c 
lid,  an  appellation  for  the  sun  in  the  Semitic  languages 
(CVfurer'*  SymMik,  par  Guigmaui,  vol.  2,  p.  133 
—Compare  Selden,  dr  D  S.,  2,  I,  p  1 11  —Fi:  tfmun. 
Mylhologm,  vol.  l,p  IH"  )— A  very  Blnkiii^f  inalo^ 
exists  between  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  and  tlic  Cri».l 
na  of  the  Hindus.  Both  arc  inventors  of  the  QaU 
(Compaie  Anahe  Jteuanhe*,  vol.  8,  p.  66.)  Crtttl 
n.i  is  deceived  by  the  nyiiipli  Tulasi,  as  ApolUj 
by  Daphne,  and  tlic  two  maidene  are  each  cnatig* 
into  trees,  of  which  the  tulasi  is  hacred  to  CriKhna,  ; 
the  bay-tree  is  to  Apollo.  The  victory  of  Cri^lii 
over  the  serpent  Caliya-naga.  on  the  borders  of  tl 
"^'annuia,  recalls  to  mind  that  of  .\pollo  o\er  th«"  .^f 
pent  Python  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  va; 
quished  reptiles  respectively  participate  in  tlie  boc 
age  that  is  rcndcreil  to  the  victors.  Nor  does  tlic  1 
cend  of  Apollo  betray  a  resemblance  merely  w  it  li  t)i  »•  1 
bles  of  India.  A  very  strong  affinity  exists,  in  thin  i 
spect,  between  the  retigioiis  systems  also  of  £jCTpt  ai 
Greece.  We  find  the  same  animal,  the  wolf,  ^hic 
by  its  oblique  eouri-e.  typified  the  path  of  the  Mar 
day,  consecrated  to  the  sim,  both  at  LycopoliM  n 
Delphi-  This  emblem  transports  into  the  Greek  ti 
ditions  the  fahlet  relative  to  the  combats  of  Otsir 
The  Lgypliaii  dcily  comes  to  the  aid  of  his  son  Hon 
under  the  figure  of  a  wolf,  and  Latona  difguises  h. 
selfunder  the  form  ofthis  same  animal,  when  she  qu 
the  Hyperborean  regions  to  take  refcee  tn  !De|t 

(("onipare  /'-ii».v.'«.r;T.  2,  10  — Diod  Sic,  I.  F.S. 
Sjfnu.,  dc  l'r<  1  ■/  .1.1  IC— Prttv.  Er.,  I,  f 

A.)    Tn  the  fchtiv:i|  of  the  Daphnephoria,  whicVi  t 
ThtkniB  celebrated  every  ninth  year  in  honour 
Apollo,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid   seeing  ;in  .itil 

nomical  character.  It  took  iu  name  from  the  bi 
tree,  whidi  tiw  ftlfMt  youths  of  the      canied  indu 
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in  wk— jwwtwipn,  «Bd  wUeh  wu  adomed  with 
iowtn  MdTbnadMa  of  oKve.  To  an  ofiire-li»e,  dec- 
onit-J  in  it«  turn  with  bnincheii  of  bay  and  flowers 
fOitammid,  mad  covered  with  a  veil  of  purple,  were 
HfaM  giokM  «f  diflermt  sizes,  types  of  the  sun 
imifiioets.  and  omamcntet!  with  giirlamlH.  tho  nuiii- 
ks   'which  was  a  symbol  uftiic  year.    On  the  altar, 
100.  bomcd  a  dame,  the  agitation,  colour,  and  crack- 
which  sarvod  to  reveal  tbe  fiitiire,  a  apeciaa  of 
#wtii  n  peculiar  to  the  Moaidotal  order,  and  which 
larnulml  also  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  the  centre  of  most 
af  the  saemdotal  usages  of  tbe  day. — Tbe  god  of  the 
•on  beoMM  alao  the  ^id  of  music,  by  a  natural  allusion 
ia  Ike  — tsonnts  of  the  planets  and  the  mysterious 
fc— iiiuy  of  the  spheres  ;  and  the  hawk,  the  universal 
type  of  iW'  Jiviar  cssonro  ainont;  the  Ki.'yptian»,  is, 
«it.h  U>«  Greeks,  the  sacred  bird  of  Apollo.  {Mlmn, 
&ti  An  .  10, 14.) — Am  ooon,  lu>««v«r,«atliit  Apollo, 
wtif'rVr  hiH  orijriii  i*  to  bi^  tnicri!  to  tho  banks  of  the 
cr  Ut  ila:  pLuus  u(  India,  iisijiuiueii  a  luiirked  sta- 
liM  in  the  (Jrecian  mythology,  tho  national  spirit  la- 
iMn  feadisawage  him  of  hia  aattonoaiical  attrihntea. 
Wmtt fscwawe very  mysteriooa or  oelentifle Idea db> 
aypeu>  fr  <:ii  Xhv  Daj>hi>cphorIa.  iii  'j  tlir-v  now  brronie 
•aly  ((Xiuuciuumtiv e  of  th«  passion  of  the  god  tor  a 
yaanff  female,  who  tnms  a  deaf  ear  to  his  suit.  A 
aew deity.  Helias  ('H^.iOf ).  <lisrhars/ca  all  the  functions 
«f  ihf  ma.    Thiii  tj«xl,  in  his  <iuality  of  son  of  Uranus 
aoj  Terra,  is  plaro.J  aiajn;:  thi'  cosino'^'onioal  pcrsont- 
fnooRa;  ho  ha*  no  part  to  play  ip  tjto  fables  of  iht 
pMia,nd  !•  lo  mif  twice  Mined  in  floHwr,«iiee  as 
tb*  Lihtr  of  Circ.^,  and  again  as  revralin(»  to  Vulcan 
tke  ioadeiity  of  bis  spouse.    He  has  ni>  phi-sts,  uo 
no  solemn  Mli«B(-i> celebrated  in  hiii  praise. 
&eed  ffom  every  attribute  of  an  abstract 
,  .\poQo  appears  in  the  halls  of  Olympi}«,  parti- 
CK^C"  ?  Hilar  relesilial  hanijuctx,  intcrlVr*  -  in  llr.'  qnar- 
icb  ot        'ot&mem  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Trojans, 
dke  piotccter  of  Paris  and  -.Aneas,  tbe  slave  of  Adme- 
ttts.  ani  t'.e  lj\fT  of  D.iphnp     So  tme  is  it,  that  all 
these  chxn^ea  ia  lite  ch<»rac(cr  of  this  divijiity  were 
ctf  x-icd  by  the  traasowting  power  ot  thr  <  irocian  spirit, 
tkat  wo  aee  ApoITo  preserve  in  the  mvstMies,  wfaleh 
ftoMfte*  many  dc|n>sites  of  the  sMmdotal  tradition*, 
the  ajtffnonmiral  attributes  of  which  lii*  j n*  ':    <  or- 
ived  him ;  and  at  a  later  ponod  wc  find 
endeavourinj;  to  restore  to  him 
same  aUribates,  when  they  wished  to  form  an 
aBeilpHical  nystera  of  religious  science  and  philosophy 
out  of  tho  absurdities  of  poiytln  ism     lUit,  in  tlio  po[)U- 
1m  s^bffoo,  iciiitBad  of  being  the  god  froui  whom  etuii- 
Mle  StemBtj  md  toefMBe,  ho  &  o  afanple  nhepheni, 
Fcni  tctiDg  toe  herds  of  another.    Instead  of  dying 
mi  ansmg  acadn  to  liiiF,  he  is  ever  young.  Insteoa 
if  •oBRhinf  tM  OMth  and  it»  tnltalntatits  with  his  de- 
vBuringinB,  ||»deitB  lue  lear^vrows  from  a  quiver 
of  ipld   tiMtaarf  oTaimoaiMinf  the  future  in  the  mva- 
t-n  vQ-i  \  of  tho  pl.mets,  he  jiropho.sios  in  his 

own  name.  .Nor  does  he  any  longer  direct  the  hanuo- 
Vf  oCtheephMBe  tho  aolee  of  his  myeHe  lyre ;  be 
baa  now  .ui  tri^tnim<"»nt.  invented  by  >fi'rnini-  and  per- 
fected by  htnseif.  Tlic  dances,  too.  of  tho  stars  cease 
to  U-  r  .  yiarted  by  him  ;  for  he  now  moves  at  the  head 
of  the  Bins  Mwaa  (the  mne  strings  of  his  divine  cttha- 
fwX  the  diririliei  who  each  presimi  over  one  oftheKb- 
eral  arts.   {C<^Ltf  i  -j.  d'-  hi  Rrtiinon.  vo!  2,  p  an  ) 

Apoi,LOo6t(r«,  I.  a  native  of  J 'hair-rum,  one  of  the 
alimate  friaMis  of  Socrates.  {Plat  ,  Plued  )—\\.  A 
Oilebraied  pamter  of  Athens,  wlio  brought  the  an  to  a 
\isgi\  degree  of  peiiKtion,  and  handed  it  in  this  state 
to  his  pufnl  Zeoxis  Two  of  liis  colobrated  produrtions 
aoCiced  by  Pliof  ^  9).  One  of  these  was  a  priest 
•the  alter:  the  elb«  en  A^x  stmek  by  a  thunder- 
bak.  Th^se  two  chefj-J  'xu  v  r.  still  existed  in  Hiny's 
Ptireamw^  we^'o  highly  admired.  ApoUo- 
 **"  "  w  wAmang  and dognt* 


ding,  M  it  ie  tOBhnicrily  temed,  theeolours  of &p^ni^ 
ing,  and  offanltatinf  the  exact  efleet  ofahadee.  rXiof 

.speaks  of  hitn  with  enthusiasm  He  became  at  last 
so  arrogant  as  to  styli>  iii)usoif  the  prince  of  painters, 
and  never  to  go  f  >rth  into  public  without  wearing  a 
kind  of  tiara,  aAer  tlu-  fashion  of  the  Medes.  His  fame, 
however,  was  eventually  eclipsed  by  Zoaxis,  who  per* 
fected  all  his  discoveries.  (Pltn.,  I.  c. — Sithg,  Diet. 
Art.t  9.  v.>— ill.  A  fiunons  scaUptorf  whose  country  ie 
nneertuB,  but  who  flouriabed  aboot  Olymp.  1 14.  He 
possessed  eroat  acutenesR  of  jml^'mmt,  but  cxhibitrd 
also,  ou  many  occasions,  great  viiilenco  of  trmpt-r ;  so 
much  so  as  frequently  to  break  to  pieces  hiti  own  woilci 
when  they  chanced  not  to  please  him.  Silanion.  an- 
other artist,  represented  him  ia  bronze  during  one  of 
thf'80  (its  of  aiii^or,  and  the  work  rchoriil)lcd.  .n-ci  irding 
to  Pliny,  not  a  human  being,  but  choler  itself  person- 
ified.  {Phn.,  34, 0.)-'tV.  A  oomk  poet  of  Athene, 
who  flourished  --.'i  300  B  0  \h-  '.vis  a  writer  of 
mucli  repute  ajuong  the  poets  of  tiu-  New  Comedy. 
Terence  copied  the  Htrym  and  I'hormio  fnm  two  of 
iue.diaiiMa;  aHhiaproductieuaftlwughTOrviniiiieRNie^ 
m  now  lost,  «3teept  the  titlee  of  eight,  wlA  •  lisw  fragb 
ments.  He  was  one  of  tho  six  writers  whom  the  an- 
cient critics  selected  as  the  models  of  the  Nuw  Come- 
dy. The  other  five  were  Philippides,  Philemon,  Me- 
nander,  Dipliilu.<j,  and  Posidippus.  {Theatre  of  iht 
(Jrecks,  2d  cd.,  p.  188.)— V.  A  comic  poet  of  Carys- 
tus  in  Euboca.  (SchiM,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  80  ) 
— -VJ.  A  oonie  poet  of  Oela  in  Sicilj,  oootemporaiy 
with  Menander.  <J9im(m,  ».  o.  *kiMMi.^Ctmt&iif9 
Fas!i  HfUfiun,  2d  ed.,  p.  xlvi.) — VII.  A  native  of 
Athens,  and  diHctpio  of  Aristarchiis^  Paniutiuii,  and 
DiogcncA  the  ]3ab)-lonian.  He  flooiwhod  about  140 
B.C.,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  numerous  productions, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  Of  tho  former,  wo  have, 
with  tho  exi  eption  of  a  few  fraijments,  only  the  v.  >>rk 
entitled  B<6?.(o&^K>;  {BMwthcca),  being  a  collection  of 
tbofibles  of  antiquity,  drawn  from  the  poets  and  other 
writerB.  and  related  in  a  clear  and  simple  style.  It  has 
liot  reached  us,  however,  iu  a  perfect  state,  since  it 
breaks  off  with  the  history  of  Theseus ;  whereas  it 
would  seem,  from  cilatioiu  made  ftom  it,  that  the  woilt 
was  originally  carried  down  tothe  return  of  the  Oiedn 
from  the  Trojan  war.  Faber  (Lc  Fcvre),  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Bibliotheca,  pretends  that  we  njorely 
have  an  extract  from  the  original  work  of  Apollixlnrus  ; 
while  another  editor,  Clavier,  maintains  that  Apolio- 
donis  never  wrote  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  that  what 
has  conic  down  to  uh  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
abridgment,  extracted  most  probably  from  acvcml  of 
luB  woil[%  especially  that  on  the  gods  {mpi  ^eOv}, 
which  consisted  of  at  leaf?!  20  books  The  Ijest  edi- 
tion of  the  Bibliotheca  in  that  of  Heyiie,  Gdttine  ,  2 
role.  8vo,  1803.  The  edition  of  Clavier,  Paris,  1805. 
9  veto.  8vo,  is  also  worthy  of  noUce.— Of  the  poetical 
works  of  Apollodoras,  the  moot  remarkable  was  die 

XpoyiKf'i.  or  poeticrd  flironirle,  which  is  unf  >rlniiatrTv 
lost.  It  was  divided  into  four  books,  and  coitfaineJ. 
according  to  Scymnus  (p.  16-35,  and  45-49),  a  st.atc- 
ment  of  all  the  remarkable  events,  famous  sieges,  mi- 
grations, establishments  of  colonics,  treaties,  exploits, 
ate,  from  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  Apollodorus  fixed  .it 
1184B.C.,downtol44i}.C.  It  was  written  in  a  brief 
style,  in  iambic  trimeters.  We  are  Indebted  to  this 
work,  throuirh  the  citations  of  oth'  r  writers,  for  the 
knowledge  of  various  important  tlates,  siuch  as  the  fall 
of  Troy,  the  invasion  of  the  Heraclidie,  the  Ionian  emi- 
gration, the  first  Olyrapiaii.  <kc.  That  part  of  the 
Chronicle  which  cave  the  dntea  when  the  variotis  great 
men  ofantiiiuity  live:!,  s>ti  '  .1  i-;  n  Ij  isis  for  ihc  Chron- 
icle composed  by  Cornelius  .NVpos,  but  which  is  also 
lost.  ApoHodtntis  composed  k\pf*  a  Description  of  tho 
Earth  fT'.r  -•-.uoSor),  in  i-jinbic  vcrce,  wWch  i»avc 
Scymnus  of  Chios  and  Dionysius  of  Charnx  the  idea 
•  Ira  F^egeeee'.  iSeh&l,  Hist  Lit.  Gr., 
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Vol.  4«  p.  67,  Mqq.  —  Id.,  5.  36.  —  Clavier,  in  Biogr. 
Unit ,  vol  2,  p  313.)  —  VIII.  An  Epicurean  philos- 
ophcr,  supjja*icd  to  have  been  contemporary  witb  Ci- 
cero. He  governed,  as  chief,  the  school  of  Epicuru.s, 
umI  the  Mverity  of  hie  adniiiiutrotion  cau^d  liim  to 
Nceivotlio  apfwllttion  of  K^irorv/Mwor  {tyrant  oj  the 
garden').  Atu  ordinrr  to  Diogenes  Lacrtiuu,  ho  wrot« 
more  than  400  wurlui,  ami  auiong  them  a  life  of  £pi> 
euiUK.  {Diog.  Laert.,  10,  2  et  25. — Consult  Menage, 
ad  loc.,  where  Gassendi's  explanation  of  the  term 
noTvpawo^  19  ^iven.) — IX.  A  native  of  Damascus,  and 
an  architect  of  great  ability  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan 
and  HaUriaii,  by  the  Ibnaer  of  whom  he  was  employed 
in  eonfltrueting  tho  ftmoo*  itono  bridbe  over  the  liter 
or  DaTiiifir  V  n  104.  Various  other  bold  and  magnif- 
icent wurkH,  t>oib  at  Rome  and  in  the  |>ro\atcei>,  con- 
tributed to  hia  high  reputation.  The  principal  of  the^e 
wen  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  in  the  middle  of  which 
M«we  the  Trajan  Column,  an  immense  Kbrary,  an  ode- 
um, the  Ulpian  basilica,  thermie,  aqueducts,  &c.  I'ali- 
ing  into  disgrace  with  Hadrian,  be  lost  his  life  through 
that  emp<ror*a  caprice.  The  ooeanon  is  variously  re- 
lated ;  by  some  it  has  been  ascribed  to  an  n]r!  L'rudgo, 
which  originated  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  iiadrian, 
gifing  m  ignonnt  aifiiiion,  in  presence  of  the  then 
cmpBror*  mpeetinji  aonw  aichitectaral  deaigne,  was 
•0  seriotiri  J  mortined  hj  a  aaTemtie  reliuke  fimn  Apol- 
loilnis.  tli.it  he  never  iorgavc  him  This  old  ofllsnee 
wa«  heightened  by  another  on  tiie  part  of  ApoIIodoras, 
when  ludlian  had  ascended  the  imperial  tlironc.  The 
emperor  pretended  to  Fiilnnit  to  him,  for  his  opinion, 
the  design  of  a  recenil^v-kj'nlt  temple  of  Venus.  The 
plainness  of  speaking,  for  which  the  architect  was 
vmed,  got  iJm  better  of  hia  policy,  and  drew  from  him 
•ft  obaerration,  in  alluiioA  to  the  want  of  proportion 
between  the  <  !ifh  i  and  the  statue  it  contained,  tliat 
if  "  the  goddci^s  vv  ishcd  to  rise  and  go  out"  of  her  tem- 
ple, it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  accomplish  her 
mtention.  The  anger  of  the  monarch  knew  no  bounds, 
ApoUodonis  was  banished ;  and  finally,  after  having 
been  accuHed  of  various  crijnei*,  vva.s  put  to  dealtf 
{Xiph.,  Vit.  Hadr.) — X.  A  name  common  to  several 
HMcucal  writen.  ilie  moat  ^aUnguished  of theae  waa 
a  physician  and  naturali.sf,  bom  at  LemnoK,  about  a 
century  before  the  Chrmtian  era.  He  hv«ul  under 
Ptolemy  Soler  and  Lagus,  to  one  of  whom,  n  <  rJ- 
ing  to  StiBbok  he  dedicated  hb  wodta.  The  aclioUast 
to  ffieatider  atktea  diat  he  wrote  alao  on  planta.  He 
is  mentioned  liy  Pliny,  who  says  tliat  he  boasted  of 
ahe  juice  of  cabbage  and  of  horseradish  as  a  remedy 
-gainst  poisonous  maahfooma.  Atikenieus  often  cites 
inm.  He  wrote  also  on  venomous  animai.s,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  from  this  work  that 
Galen  derived  his  antidote  againnt  the  Ule  of  vipafi. 
iJPUn.,  14,  8.— A^.,  16,  p.  675,  c.) 

Apolloria,  I.  a  featival  at  Sicyon,  in  honour  of 
Apollo  and  Diana  It  arose  from  the  following  cir- 
comstanrc.  These  two  deities  came  to  the  river 
Sythas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sic^fsn,  which  city  was  then 
called  /Effialea,  intending  to  purify  themselves  from 
the  skiugnter  of  the  serpent  I^thon.  Thpy  were 
frightened  away,  however,  and  fled  to  Crete.  .I^gialca 
being  visited  by  a  peatilenoe  aoon  after  this,  the  inhab- 
itants, by  the  a£hnee  of  aootbsayers,  oent  aevcn  boys 
and  the  «amc  number  of  girls  to  the  Sythas.  to  entreat 
the  offspring  of  Latona  to  return.  Their  pravcr  was 
panted,  and  the  two  ddtiea  came  to  the  citidel.  In 
amnMBMiation  of  this  event,  a  temple  was  erected  on 
the  banka  of  the  river  to  the  goddess  of  Persuasion, 
T[ei6u,  and  every  year,  on  the  festival  of  Apollo,  a 
band  of  boys  conveyed  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana to  the  temple  ofPcrsuamNi,  and  afterward  brought 
them  back  again  to  the  temple  of  Apolto.  {Pausan., 
S,  7.) — 11.  A  celebrated  city  of  Illyricum,  near  the 
mouth  of  tlie  river  Aous,  or  Aeas,  and  the  ruins  of 
which  atill  retain  the  nana  of  Po^/m*.  Itwaafimnd* 
IttI 


ed  by  a  eokny  from  Corinth  and  Corey ra,  and,  » 
cording  to  Strabo,  was  renowned  for  the  wisdom  t 
its  laws,  which  appear  to  have  been  framed,  howeve 
rather  on  the  .Spartan  than  the  Corinlhiati  mode 
Elian  states,  that  decreea  to  the  exclusion  of  foreigi 
crs  w«R  enforced  here  aa  at  Laeedcnon ;  and  Ari 
totle  affirms,  that  none  could  aspire  to  (he  ofTicr  r  c 
the  republic  but  the  principal  tanulies,  and  lhoi>c  d< 
sccnded  from  the  first  colonists.  '  {/JBLt  V,  II.,  13,  l 
— Aritt.f  PolU.,  4,  4.)  Apollonia  was  exposed  to  fn 
quont  attacks  f^om  the  lllyrians,  and  it  was  prohabi 
the  drcail  of  these  neighbours,  and  also  cf  the  Maa 
donians,  that  induced  the  city  to  place  itself  under  tb 
protectkm  of  the  Romana  on  the  fint  appearance  e 
that  people  on  their  coast.  {Polyb.,  2,  11.)  Tlirnngl 
out  the  war  with  Macedon  they  remained  faithful  t 
the  interest  of  titeir  new  allies.  From  its  proxtmit 
u>  lirundisium  and  Hydruntum  in  Italy,  Apollonia  wt 
always  deemed  an  important  station  by  tnc  Romans 
and  among  the  e.xtravngant  prujects  of  Pyrrhus,  it  i 
said  he  hm  contemplated  the  idea  of  throwing  ostx 
bridge  to  connect  it  with  the  laat-niMitioned  place; 
distance  not  less  than  fifty  milea!  (Plin.,  3,  II 
Augustus  spent  many  years  of  his  early  lile  in  ApoIK 
nia,  which  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature  nn 
philosophy.  {Suet.,  Atig.t  10.— Crumer's  Anc,  Or 
vol.  1,  p.  56,  scqq.y—llL  A  town  in  the  interior  o 
Chalcidice,  on  the  Egnatian  way  {^ryfox.  p.  27- 
Acri.,  hut.  Gr.t  5,  2.)  Mention  is  wade  of  it  in  tb 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (17,  1),  St.  Paul  having  patii« 
through  it  on  his 'way  from  Philippi  to  Tlu  s.-alonica 
The  ruins  are  called  Pt.Hina.  {C'ramci's  A/u.  Or 
vol.  1,  p.  264.)-tIV.  a  citv  of  Thrace,  at  the  inouil 
of  the  river  r«Ieatiu.  (ife/o,  3,  2.— Lee..  36. 41.)  i 
waa  called,  in  a  later  age,  Soiopolia,  and  is  now  Sitt 
boll — V.  A  city  of  Assyria,  to  the  northwest  of  Ctcii 
phon.  {Amm.  Marcdt,  23,  20  )  Hardouin  and  eth 
crs  make  it  the  same  with  Anlioehia  Ansyria,  men 
tioncd  by  Pliny  (6,  27). — VI.  A  city  of  Palestine,  ii 
Samaria,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  It  lay  north 
west  of  Sichcra.  {Plin.,  6,  13. — Joseph.,  AiUiq.  Jhd 
13,  23.— Jii.,  Beil.,  1,  6.)— VJi.  A  cUy  of  Phiygia,  u 
the  aonUiaaat  of  Apamea,  on  the  road  to  Antiorh  ii 
Pisidia.  Its  earlier  name  was  Margivini  {Strnb 
576.  —  Steph.  By:.) .  Colonel  Loakc  i&  inchaed  H 
place  it  at  Ketsi  Bourlou,  not  far  from  the  Lake  Bon 
dour. — VIII.  A  city  of  Lydia,  called  also  ApoUtnita 
about  300  stadia  from  Perganius,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  S.irdis.  It  w;is  named  after  the  wife  of 
Attalus.  Cicero  often  alludes  to  it.  (Cic.,  Oral,  pu 
Flaee  ,  c.  21  et  32.— Ep.  ad  QuhU-y  1,  2,  &c  )  Somi 
ruins  arr  vigi!)le  near  a  small  hamlet  called  BulUnc — 
IX.  A  city  of  M^-sia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Lake  Apoiloniatia,  and  near  the  p<nnt  where  the  Rh}ii 
daeua  iaaaea  from  it.  Ita  aite  ia  nowoccuped  by  the 
THridah  town  oTAMUma.  (Sftrab.,  675.)~-X.  A  ctti 
of  Cyrenaica,  regarded  as  the  harbour  of  Cyrenc.  ll 
was  the  birth]>lare  of  the  geographer  Eratostbcnci! 
Under  the  lower  empire  this  puice  took  the  name  of 
Sottisa,  and  it  is  now  called  Murzs  Su$a,  or  Swiuh. 
{Mela,  I,  a.—Ptol.) 

ApollSnis,  wife  of  Attalus  of  Pcrgamus.  She  wai 
a  native  of  Cyzicua,  and  of  obacnre  £unily.  Apullo- 
nis  beome  mm  nradier  of  Enmenea,  Attalus,  r1iil» 
t»nis,  and  Athcna;us,  who  were  remarkable  for  fra- 
ternal attachment  as  well  as  for  filial  piety.  .Aflei 
the  death  of  their  mother  they  erected  a  temple  to  hd 
at  Cyzicus,  on  the  columns  of  which  were  plat  •  <i  tine- 
teen  tablets,  sculjttured  in  relief,  and  displayuij;  lha 
most  touching  incidents  in  history  and  mytholog}' 
rehitive  to  filial  attachment.  At  thie  bottom  of  these 
taUeta  wvn  inaeriptiona  in  verae,  which  have  been 
preserved  for  us  in  the  Vatican  nianuscri])t  of  the 
Greek  Anthology.  These  are  given  by  Jacobs,  at  the 
end  of  his  edition  of  the  Anthology  {Parol ipomrna  ti 
€9d»ee  Vaticetio),  and  were  previously  published 
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idrol  of  A  wofk  entitled  EurcUa^mu 
CrLOtr^    Scnptore*  Veteres,  Lip  .  1797,  8vo. 

jLfMM«c«k  1.  a  native  of  i'^erga  in  Pampbylia, 
ttp^  AnitMi  ptiacipally  under  Ptoleray  Philopator, 
tmm-:-j,  'li'  dow  of  the  seionJ  century  before  the 
<^-*"°  t^TB-  He  is  out}  of  the  four  writers  wbom 
\  10  n^ard  hm  the  Others  of  luathematical  sci- 
>  k  wm  torn  their  wodU  that  th*  modems 
aa  Meaimle  aeqiuaataiiee  with  thie  d»- 
fuxmeot  knowledge.  These  autbora  are,  tu  give 
thrsa  la  ckrt>uul«>gicU  order,  Euclid,  Archmieidc**, 
Jkpikltjahi*,  and  Diophantua.  We  learn  from  Pappus, 
tka£  Apotiviuiu*  ^tu>.ii<^l  at  Alrxantlrra  uiiJor  the  suv- 
ct***3r%  of  Eucad,  and  tlxat  it  Wdji  hero  he  acquired  the 
suprnur  tkiU  in  geometrical  science  which  rendered 
The  Huae  author  gives  no  very 
•f  bis  edier  quslities.  He  repre- 
aeziU  L.  J  ;r„'.'  Matk.,  I.  7,  pro/.)  as  a  vaiii  inmi 
)  oiiiite  tuenl  wf  others,  and  eotferly  seizing  u\xiy 

 ■  la  dr  Dreciat«  them.    ApoUMOlllS  was  one  of 

ifeaoalBrabDc  and  pro/bund  writers  in  mathematical 
scirae*.  Hie  works  alone  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
th^c  wtuch  the  ancientb  retjarded  as  tlie  source  ol  the 
Srw  ftQtnetBcm\  mfuit,    Uia  treatise  on  Couics,  how- 
•WT.  B  the  aoeK  raoMifcaUe,  «nd  dw  one  that  con- 
^r  ---tx!  :iijst  to  fiis  celebrity     It  hnd  many  commeii- 
lidi^i  j^ju^  iIlt  ancients,  such  as  I'appus  uf  Atexau- 
dK4.  UipaOA,  daughter  ofTbeoo,  Euiocius  of  Asca- 
isa.  4c   The  West  wae  acquainted,  for  a  long  pe- 
mi,  m  Meiem  times,  with  only  the  first  four  baoks 
sf  the  CiMucs  o(  ApoUonius ;  and  it  was  not  till  about 
Iht  miiMir  wf  th«  i7ih  century  that  the  tiftb,  sixth,  and 
m*mih  herice  ems  recovered  from  Arabic  Tenions. 
A  taa^iuSeriil  edition  of  tlie  whi)!r  ri^<Vit  books  was 
pub«ahedbj  Dr.  Hallcy.  at  Ovfonl,  m  I  t  10,  the  eighth 
bookboDf  m  a  measure  restored  t<y  him  from  the'in- 
grvtn  by  Pappus.    {MoHtitcU,  Hut,  it* 
1 1,  p  245,  tetfq. — Luamx,  tn  ^ogr.  Kfws., 
*oi  '-.     i  -   ir,  ^-  } — IT.  A  pott  of  Alexandres,  gen- 
•ralh  v^iiM:^  Apolioiuus  of  Rhodes,  frtiiii  hi^  having 
fiveti  iitt  moatt  tine  there.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Callim- 
eefaya*  bet  reoeundng  the  erodite  style  of  his  mai>- 
tscha  sndraftitLrcid  to  follow  the  track,  of  Homer.  It 
tpfte*n  t  ju  '.'3.:i^.iehuB  was  otfeiided  with  this  act 
apiost  his  aatlioriiir,  aaad  that  it  was  tlie 
~  " — ^  wlueh  eabsieled  between  the  two 

-Vpullonius, 
i>om  on  the 

IMO  of  the  Argonauts,  was  hi^i>ed  by  a  party 
kai  hesB  tiraed  against  him  by  the  cabals  of 
!■  mtmet.  Mortified  at  this  treatment,  ho  retired  to 
Rbxl.?«.  where  he  taught  rhetoric,  and  obtained  the 
cru«  df  citizenship.    At  a  suiieetiuent  period,  under 
h-icstj  V.  (E^if^ttaesX  ^  socoeeded  as  librarian  at 
Alexi'.  Ircra.  'm  the  place  of  Eratosthenes),  who  had  Iie- 
csur  t  aiLcaied  by  4ge     His  principal  uroduclioji,  the 
Ma  <»  the  Argoaautic  expedition,  is  the  only  one  of 
■is  wetke  that  has  come  down  to  us.   It  is  divided 
iaie  fMrhseksL  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  de- 
pozture  ofJtMon  »  id  hi*  t-oujpanions  in  quout  of  the 
ietae,  «ad  liie  f«.*tura  of  ilics«-  adventurers  to 
tfanr  iuu««  ahores  after  long  and  perilous  wanderings. 
Thsfitaa  is  veij  azmplc    it  i-i  that  of  aa  historian,  and 
is  not  atlapccd  to  poetic  campusitiaii.    There  is  no 
unity  fifiic-vs:  in  the  poem  ,  for  Jason  is  not  the 
oniy  hero  sCihsflseee,  and  evea  if  be  weia^his  cbai^ 
ader  ie  wrt  MBaewlIf  aoatainad  for  audh  an  end. 
TLi=  p>ot  p'i>  '/ill  ill  sr^-nes  where  he  aet.s  without 
jtviHtj  anJ  honour.    The  characters  of  Or- 

fkt%§  Mini  HerruLes  we  better  drawn.  That  of  Medea 
m  »  complete  (uijuk  the  passion  that  tswayu  her 
hrsst  is  at  vanasM  with  both  modesty  and  filial  piuty. 
la  other  rcvpects.  the  poem  contains  many  pleasing 
jncripooos.  Ap  iBwwii  also  deserves  praise  for  not 
mUmf  io  the  «(dM  ^e,  and  indulging  in  those 
wmmtgmamom  tte  w«m  then  popniar,  tad  fog 


tbr  death  of  the  forrnrr 
J  Vh.x^adxca  Li«  Homeric 


which  the  nature  of  his  sabject  allowed  hiro  so  many 
opportunities.    The  Argonautics  of  .XpoUonius  arc  re- 
markable £ar  the  purity  uf  the  diction,  and,  with  some 
exceptiona,  the  beauty  of  the  versification  :  they  are, 
in  this  respect,  a  h  ippv  imitation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey.   Longinus  ^i^<  .Sut>L,  33)  calls  Apollonius  ti-ru>- 
rof,  an  expression  that  it;  well  eliicidatc>d  hjr  the 
I  marks  of  Quintilian  (10,  1,  54)  on  tiie  some  writer ; 
l'*Non  eotitemnendum  edidit  opus,  <ryu<i/i  quadam 
mcdiocrtliitc."'    Hi!  never  ri^  ij  to  the  sublime,  hut,  at 
the  tiMm  lime,  never  desceiids  to  the  vulgar  and  lowly. 
The  Romans  appear  to  have  entertained  a  high  opin* 
ion  of  the  .\r^onaulic8  of  Ai>olloniu8.    The  poem  was 
frcclpr  traiiiilaled  by  V'arro  Atacinus,  and  was  imitated 
by  V  ir^il  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  JBneid     It  has 
been  stiU  mom  followed  \»  Valehus  flaccus,  wh<^  bor- 
rowed from  it  the  ftble  of  his  own  poem ;  but  it  must 
t  e  confe.Hfccd  that  the  Roman  poet  has  surpassed  his 
model.    The  best  edition  of  Apollonius  is  liiat  of 
Wellaner,  lAot.,  1828,  %  tola.  8vo.   Previous  to  the 
appearance  of  this,  the  best  ciHtion  was  tlint  of  Bruiick, 
Lipn.,  1810,  3  vols.  8vo,  with  tlie  addiiiuual  Greek 
scholia,  curd  Vi  II  Schaeffer.    Brunck  a  first  edition 
appealed  in  1780,  %  vols.  8vo,  Irom  the  Strashuig 
press.— HI.  A  ac^Ust,  son  of  the  gnunmarian  Arcu- 
biuB,  lived  at  Alexandrea  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  and  had  Apion  in  tiie 
number  of  his  disciples.    Ruhnken,  however  (Praf. 
ad  Hcsych.,  vol  2,  p.  5),  believes  him  to  iiave  been 
much  later,  and  that  Apion  lived  long  before  him.  He 
is  known  by  Ida  Homeric  Lexicon  (Atjt<f  'Ofit}piKai\ 
contaiuiiig  a  list  of  the  principal  words  used  by  Ho> 
mer,  with  their  explanations.  It  is  a  very  usefol  work, 
thoUfi[h  much  interj)olalcd.    Villoisor>  pulilishcil  the 
tirst  cdiliou  of  this  Lexicon  in  1773,  tans.  «  vala. 
4to,  from  a  MS.,  which  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  tenth 
eeatoiy.  The  oonunentaiy  and  pralegouiena  of  Vil- 
Imson  aw  foil  of  eradition,  and  yet  he  was  but  twenty* 
one  years  of  age  -.v'n  ii  ti-   ippeared  a."!  the  editor  of 
Apollonius.    ToUiufl  produciMl  a  'cprin^  of  Villoisoo'a 
edition,  at  Ley  den,  in  1778,  6vo.    Tliis  re-imprcssiflli 
is  consideri:d  superior  to  the  original,  as  far  as  the  ex- 
cellent notcH  added  by  ToUius  are  concerned.    It  is 
injured,  however,  by  the  retrenchment  of  Villoison*s 
prolegomeua. — IV.  A  j^ramtnarian  of  Alexandrea,  au^ 
nameo  DyaeolBs  (Avoxe^ocX     lU-hiunottred,**  or 
"Morose,"  on  account  of  his  unpleasant  di-sposiltion  ; 
or  ebki,      t>oiuc  suppoi>e,  from  the  dit&cult  queutions 
ho  was  accustomed  to  propose  to  the  sunana  of  Alex- 
andrea.   He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  passed  his  days  in 
thnBnichium,  a  quarter  uf  tlie  city  where  many  learn- 
ed men  wcro  supported  at  the  royal  expense.   (  Vtd. 
Alexandrea.)  He  is  the  first  that  reduced  tbe  euhfeot 
of  (Tranimar  to  a  systematic  form.    Of  his  numerous 
writings  in  thia  department,  we  have  only  four  trea- 
tises remaining.    Wepl  Zi/iTajewf  tuv  rov  ?.6yov  ftcp- 
uv,  ''Of  the  Syntax  of  parte  of  SMechi"  in  foor 
books :  IlrpZ  'kvruvvfda^,  "  Of  the  nonbun  :**  Ilepl 
"Lvi'^tauuv,  •'  Of  Conjunctionn  ;"  and  Ilfpt  'Y.zt,')^!}- 
/iuTuv,  "Of  Adverbs."     To  him  is  also  a*tcrilted  a 
compilation,  entitled  "I^opji^e  Oavfina'tuv  w'/itois 
"A  collection  of  \\'onderful  Histories,"  which  has 
only  the  accidental  merit  of  containing  Home  fragments 
of  lost  writers.    This  last-mcntionra  work  is  found, 
in  the  editione  of  Phloem  given  by  Jfjrlaiiaer  and 
Meorritts.   Teueher  produced  a  eepante  edition  of 
it  in  1792,  8vo,  from  the  Leipsic  press.    The  trea- 
tise on  Syntax  wn»  first  printed  by  the  clder^.Mdus, 
in  his  llMBsatirus  ( 'ornucopis,  Venet.,  1499.  fol. ;  ) 
and  was  reprinted  by  Junto,  in  1515,  8vo,  FloraU. 
Both  tla.-ic  editions  are  inaccurate.    Sylburjur  pub- 
lished  a  new  edition  in  l.'i'JO,  -lio,  Francof.,  with  the 
text  corrected  from  MSS.    The  best,  however,  is 
that  «i  BeUter,  Berahm^  1817,  8vo.  To  Bekker  we 
alao  om  editiona  of  tibw  other  work^  r  f  Apollo> 
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mm  which  liad  previously  remained  oncditptl.  tTie' 
trcatiM'  en  the  Pronoun  %vas  ilr^t  )nlll!i^Jl:(  >!  t>y  him  in 
WoH'  and  liuUmaim's  Museum  Antij.  Stud.,  vol.  2, 1 
Btrd.%  1611*  and  the  treatises  on  Conjunctknw  and 
Adverb*  itf  the  second  volume  of  his  Anecdota  Grcca. 
{Hcholh  Hist.  Ltt.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  t>.  27.)  — V.  A  native 
of  Ahil'.-uida  in  Caria.  He  taugnt  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
and  bia  ichool  eojjojed  a  high  repatation.  Cicero  and 
Jattns  Cmwat  were  amon^  tiie  number  of  his  pnpils. 
He  was  remarkable  for  sending  away  tlioso  who  he 
was  convinced  could  not  become  orators,  instead  of 
letting  them  mate  Aeir  tune  in  attending  on  hia  m- 
stnicftmit.  Hi*?  fTimriTre  was  Molo,  or,  arcortlintr  to  ( 
others,  Molonts  (son  of  Molo).  Cicero  often  alluJos  j 
to  him,  sometimes  under  the  name  of  ApoUonius,  on 
Other  oecaaions  under  that  of  Molo.  (Ok;,i{«  Orai., 
I,  tS. — Ti.,  Brut.,  89.)— -VI.  A  native  of  TVana  In 
Cnjipadocia,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family,  bom 
about  the  coiinnrnrement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  fa- 
motts  hi  the  a?ninis  of  andent  unpoatare.  Wonderful 
etorics  were  told  of  the  annunciation  made  to  his  mother 
during  her  prejancy,  as  well  as  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  birth  took  pb.co.  [I'hilostr.,  Vit 
AvoU.i  1,  4.)  His  carlj  education  was  received  at 
JEgm,  a  town  ef  (HBda,  on  the  Sinna  Taaiens,  where 
he  attached  htmsHf  to  thr  trnotx  and  tli.'iciplinp  of  the 
Pythnporean  pliilosophv,  refraining  from  animal  food, 
livinir  entirely  upon  nvm  and  herbs,  wealing  no  aitiele 
of  clothing  made  fimn  any  ■ninalaubatance,  souigbare- 
foot,  and  mfTering  hia  bur  to  grow  to  its  full  Imi^th 
He  spent  murh  ofnistimc  intheteiniik<  o1/Kk<  il  ] 
at  -f^gaj,  a  temple  Tfnd«Ted  famous  by  the  wonderful  j 
cures  whieh  weic  r fleet  cd  there  ;  and  the  priests,  find- 
liiin  poFBessed  of  talents  and  docility,  mitiated  liim 
iiito  the  luystcries  of  the  healing  art.  His  medical 
knowledge  proved  subsequently  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
him  in  iuiparting  force  to  hia  moral  precepts.  After 
having  acauired  great  repntation  at  Algs.  ApoHonina 
fl'  terniined  to  qiiatify  himself  for  the  olllce  of  a  pre- 
ceptor in  philostmhy  by  passing  through  the  Pythago- 
rean discipline  of  alienee.  AccordinpjjTt  he  is  saia  to 
have  remained  five  years  without  once  exercising  the 
faculty  of  speech.  During  this  time  he  chiefly  resided 
iii  Pnriiphyha  and  Cilicia.  W  hen  liis  term  of  nilenre 
was  exuirod,  be  visited  Antioch,  Ephesua,  and  other 
dtiesr  oecfining  the  eoeietj  of  the  rode  and  tllfteret^, 
arul  rinvoTsing  chiefly  with  the  priests.  At  siinrishiL' 
he  perfonned  certain  religious  rites,  which  he  disjclobcd 
only  to  those  who  passed  through  the  discipline  of  si- 
lence. He  spent  the  morning  in  instructing  his  disci- 
ples, whom  he  cncoaraged  to  ask  whatever  questions 
tliey  pU\nse(i.  At  noon  he  lirlil  a  ]mlilir  .nssembly  for 
popular  discourse.  Hia  style  was  neither  turgid  nor 
abetruse,  hut  titity  Attic,  and  marked  by  greiiS  fatee 
and  persuasion.  Apinoniup.  fliat  Im-  !i)!;;ht  still  more 
perfectly  resemble  Pythagoras,  dcteiniined  to  travel 
through  distant  natiaoa.  Reprapo^rd  his  design  to  his 
^sctpTes,  who  were  aevcnha  nnmber,  but  they  refused 
to  accompany  him.  He  therefore  entered  upon  his  ex- 
pedition, ntteihlpil  only  by  two  servants.  At  Ninus 
he  took,  as  his  asftocia'tc.  Damis,  an  inhabitant  of  that 
city,  to  virhom  he  boasted  that  he  waa  skilled  in  all 
languages,  though  he  had  never  learned  them,  and  that 
he  even  understood  the  langtiage  of  beasts  and  birds. 
■The  iiinorant  Assvrian  worshipped  him  as  agod;  and, 
reaigning  himself  im^icitly  to  hia  direction,  accompa- 
ntea  him  wherever  he  went.  At  Bat^lon  he  con- 
versed with  the  majri.  and.  by  ^n'^c  dii^courseK.  oh-  ' 
J  J  taincil^c  favour  and  admiration  of  the  king,  who  fur- 
t  niaheAin  with  eamela  and  provisions  for  his  journey 
over  Caucasus.  Ho  was  equally  pfttroniswl  by  Phrn- 
otes,  an  Indian  king,  and  after  four  months'  residettce 
with  the  Indian  sages,  rrtnmed  to  Babylon,  and  thence 
into  Ionia.  Various  miracles  of  hie'  performance  in 
die  dtiae  of  Greece  are  gnveW  wlated.  Among 
other  feats,  he  pretended  that  he  nad  iviaBd  tha  ahada 
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of  .AehiWea,    At  Athens  he  h  saM  to  have  rturf  ont 

tieniiin,  which  at  its  (h'partnrt-  ihrc«'  down  a  st'itU4 
at  the  fsthmu*  of  Corinth,  to  have  predicted  the  r 
tempt  of  Neio  to  cut  throbgh  it ;  and  in  the  island  < 
Crete,  during  an  earthquake,  to  have  exriainiril  th 
the  sea  was  bringing  fi  rth  land  at  the  time  that  au  ii 
and  was  rising  odt  of  the  sea  between  Crete 
Thera.  From  Crete  he  lepdied  to  Roine.  Juat  b 
fore  this  time,  however,  Nero  had  ordered  aO  who  pm 
tiscd  niajiric  to  be  driven  fnnn  the  city.  The  fnen* 
of  ApoUonius  apprized  him  of  the  hazard  which  Vk  * 
■likely  to  att«id1na  purposed  visit  to  Romfr;  and  ii 
alarm  was  fo  rn-ertt.  that  nut  of  thirty-four  persons  wT 
were  his  st..itc(l  ccnip.r  ninns,  only  eight  chose  to  r 
company  him  thither  He  nevertheless  persevered 
his  resolution,  and,  undejr  the  protection  of  the  aacn 
habit,  obtained  admiarion  Into  the  eity.  The  next  di 
he  was  conducted  to  the  consul  Telesinus,  who  w ; 
inclined  to  favour  philesnphers  of  every  class,  and  <' 
lained  perroimtion  to  visit  the  teiii]i!eh  and  conver: 
with  the  priests  From  Koine  Apollonins  trave!l« 
westward  to  Sj^ain.  Here  he  made  an  ujiftuccessf 
attempt  to  incite  the  procurator  of  the  province  of  Bi 
tica  to  a  conspiracy  andnat  Nero.  Alter  the  death  < 
that  tyrant  he  retnm^  to  Italy  on  hfa  w^  to  Greect 
whence  he  proceetlerl  to  Eeypt.  where  Vespasian  t\  : 
making  use  of  every  expedient  to  establish  his  pcwe 
That  prii^e  early  perec i\ed  that  nothing  would  (ri^ 
greater  credit  with  the  Egy  ptian  populace  than  to  h.-o 
his  cause  espoused  by  one  who  was  esteemed  n  f 
voiirrd  minister  of  the  pods,  and,  therefore,  did  ii- 
fail  to  show  him  every  kind  of  attention  and  rcspec 
The^thilosojplier,  in  return,  adapted  hia  men  surra  I 
the  views  of  the  new  emperor,  and  nred  all  bis  infli 
ence  among  the  people  in  i5upport  of  Vespasian's  .ti 
thofity. ,  tfpon  the  accession  of  Domitian,  Apo!lcii!i; 
waa  no  aooner  informed  of  the  tymnnienl  proeeediur 
of  that  emperor,  and  particularly  of  his  prosrriptio! 
of  philosiqihers,  than  ne  assisted  in  r.-  isini:  a  ppditio 
against  hiju,  and  in  favour  of  Nerv.a,  among  the  Egyj 
tians ;  so  that  Domitian  thought  it  neceatary  to  tusu 
an  order  that  he  shoiild  Ve  seized  and  brought  to  Roru* 
A|)(»llonius,  being  infonned  of  the  onler,  set  out  in 
mediately,  of  his  own  accord,  for  that  city.    Upon  h 

arrival  he  waa  brought  to  trial;  but  hiia  jpdge.  th 
pnetor  iEfian,  who  had  formerly  known  him  in  Fp^  ji 

was  desirous  of  favourins:  him,  and  so  condiictcil  l!i 
process  that  it  terminated  in  his  acquittal.  Apollonic 
now  pasted  over  into  Greece,  and  visited  various  pari 
of  thecountry,  gaining  new  followers  w here ver  he  wrn 
He  finally  settled  at  Ephesus  in  .Asia  Minor,  where  h 
estallisbed  a  school  and  had  many  disciples.  Hri 
a  atory  is  related  of  him,  which,  if  tnie,  imi^iea  tha 
he  waa  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  againet  "Dom 
tian.  At  the  moment  when  that  tyrant  .is  cut  ofT; 
Rome,  Afollonius  is  said  to  have  made  a  sudde 
pause  in  the  midst  of  a  paMie  disputation  ot  Kphesn- 
and,  changing  his  tone,  to  have  exclaimed,  "  We 
done.  Stephen  !  take  heart ;  kill  the  tyrant ;  kin  him  ; 
and  then,  after  a  wfiort  pause,  to  liave  added  :  ••  tlw  t\ 
rant  is  dead ;  he  is  killed  this  very  hour."  After  thi 
we  bear  fittte  of  him,  except  that  Nerva  wrote  to  hh 
on  his  ececpsion  :  hiit  it  \h  very  probable  that  he  die 
at  Ephesus  during  the  ghort  reign  of  that  emperor,  i 
the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven.  The  aourcc 
of  information  concerning  this  extraordinary  man  at 
very  uncertain.  His  life  by  Philostrattis.  from  wine 
the  foret^oin^r  sketch  i-^  principally  seleelcfh  v  ::s  <  an 
piled  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  by  order  o 
the  Emnreea  Julia,  widow  of  Sevenia,  which  princ 
rcfT.'irded  .ApoUonius  as  a  divinely-inspired  persoi^ntn 
and  is  said  to  ha%'e  associated  his  image  in  a  temp! 
with  those  of  Oiphena,  Ainaham,  and  our  Snvion 
Philostratoa,  a  mere  Bophiat,  received  aa  materials  th 
joonal  of  Oanria,  hia  companion  and  dfacipic,  w  b 
waa  ignnmnt  and  ciedulooa,  and  a  ahait  and  mipe9ft< 
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S^eaas  .VLuealfau  of  iEgs,  now  lost.  AH  sott» 
ct  fiitf  tad  Cmfitionaiy  talea  are  mixed  np  with 
lif  ttcxM  of  Fhilostratut,  who  only  tneriti  itten* 

ti»  tr  i  acre  outline  of  the  f.icts  upon  wliich  he 
aas  BToeaJvilj  have  Ibnued  his  marvelloiu  aupcr- 
laaaut-    The  claim  of  the  wliole  to  notice  rests 
ciie^N  •  T  '>^-*.■  illaposition  of  the  pajjans,  \v!hni  Chris- 
T^r-j  twj^i:  t^'  iToiu  ground,  to  adsiiiiilaic  llic  charac- 
ter Jfiid  cMriis  of  Apcukinius  with  those  of  the  Divine 
Ante  of  the  ating  religion.  Something  is  also  due 
rniff^tbmtigcllat  ufliBt  of  Apollonius,  wboeertainly 
emiA^to^a^  fur  a  ilivinrly- favoured  person,  not 
fltdjr  aim  -'vn  day:«,  but  a«  lung  OS  joganiiun  prc- 
vi^kd.  The  nihaL>iuius  of  Tywa  deficalsd  a  tciu})le 
•  ,  V  .    i       (j^^.  F.phesians  erected  a  statue  to  hun 
.•      LiLjf  uf  Hercules  Alexicacus,  for  delivering 
ttetD  :>jai  iLt' ula^c  ;  Haiiriaa  i'lltcctcd  his  letters  ; 
the  Bautefoi  Severus  honoured  him  as  alnady  dc- 
«|fteff;  CancalU  erected  a  temple  to  Mm ;  Aurdi- 
C'jt  >f  rv^jiarJ  lo  his  memorj-.  refrnincd  from  sack- 
■mTjaiu ;  lastly,  Ammianus  MarccUi^us  ranks  bim 
asBf  the  eminent  men,  who,  like  Socntes  and  Numa, 
»ac  nsited  bv  a  demon.    All  these  prove  nothing  of 
'JLc  iuprnsolural  attributes  of  Apollonius,  but  they  are 
.f  llio  upinioii  cuteriained  ut"  him     Al  the 


>  tute.  Dr.  I.ardncr  dcaily  shows  thiit  the  life  of 
^ikn/ttiSfsa  waa  eompoaed  wkh  a  refimnee  to  dio 
Idalasjof  P>th:igoras  rather  than  to  that  of  our  .">ivii^ur. 
(fjoafUr  the  remarks  of  Mitchell,  in  tlu-  Inlruviuction 
Is  ktx  edjiion  of  the  Clouds  of  Ansfopfiaius,  p.  viii., 
siff^  Lcrti_^  1$38.}    On  the  whole,  as  his  correct 
ioCTiir>  ^p^-;ir  to  haTebeen  extremely  moral  and  pure, 
h  Tjuy  \m  liie  tdrtst  way  to  rank  hioj  amoii;,'  that  less 
ubcaXKOs  d«iw  of  impostors,  who  pretend  to  be  di- 
tBtoA,  with  a  view  to  secure  attention  and  obe- 
v>  pnesfta,  wUehf  delivered  in  the  usual  way, 
W'ja.l  .*  leaetally  neglected.    Of  the  writings  of 
Ap-u.  i.^'w.jstikc't  remain  only  his  Apology  to  Doiuitian, 
yi  eigl^-faQi  cpieUee.  the  brevity  of  Which  is  in 
wHar  of  ihat  authenticity.   They  were  e^d  by' 
Cocoriin  in  1601,  Pv.j,  and  by  Stepht-ns,  in  his  EpIstoK-c, 
15T7    His  lili-  It  PUilootratus  i.s  found  in  the  wri- 
tiii^»  cf  tbii  -•xi^'ia^i,  ihv  ]h'-{  edition  of  which  ia  that 
of  0!eir.ai.  Z*  v<  .  1709,  folio.    (Enjitld's  Htstory  uf 
/*ic4W^'_y.  To!.  2,  p.  39,  sc'ja.  —  .Vichuud,  Btoffr. 
r<uT  fol  2,  p.  320,      /  ) — VII.  A  hloic  philo.sophcr, 
\»Bm  atl  ChJcb  in  Egbcca,  or,  accorduig  to  some,  at 
Qakidoo  in  Bitbymal   lOs  high  reputation  Induced 
the  Empemi  Antoninus  Pius  to  send  for  him  to  come 
m  Xafes  ia  onlrr  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of 
Ihitie  Anreliutf.    On  Ua  amval  at  the  capital,  the 
tofma  seat  him  an  ea^er  invitation  to  repair  to  the 
pBCc ;  bat  the  philosopher  declined  to  come,  ob ^crv- 
Cxil  th^  p  jpil  ou^ht  to  come  to  the  luai^ter,  not  the 
ooitet  to  liiit  pupiL    The  emperor,  on  receiving  this 
aisVto^,  sbscnea,  with  a  smiw,  "Tt  was  then  easier, 
:*    r      fir  Apjllaxinis  fa  come  from  Phalris  to  Ri>me, 
ikia  from  bus  residence  in  Rome  to  the  p;dacc  in  the 
•am*  dly  "*    Antooinus,  however,  hastened  to  send 
bus  royal  papil  to  him,  Md  Aurelioa  profited  in  no 
saasU  de^^TPe  bj  the  leasons  of  his  instrocter.  The 
Mediu:.,.  .i  uf  .Vurf'Iijs  contain  a  eulogium  on  Lis 
stoic  pm«ta.    i^gr.  Umv.,  vol  2.  p.  323.)  — 
VIII.  A  se3|ihi^  Aitingui«hod  by  a  statue  of  Hercu- 
les, the  extaiil  part  of  which  i^i  prescn  ed  m  the  Vati- 
can Mu»*urTj  11  Runir.  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
dbc  lit  l\ ulen  U^'i    He  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and, 
aceofdin^  to  Wkk^shnann,  flounslMd  a  short  time 
abaequent  to  A\nmiltr  the  Gteat.   This  opinion  is 
fcundoJ  prinripallj  ap-m  the  form  of  the  letters  com- 
soaing  f  Lt-  Gr«.  i  k  uuciiption  sculptured  on  the  marble. 
AcoDjecture  of  thi«  UiM.  however.  can  fit  best  be  only 
MKnimatiTc     The  fimcius  torso  of  the  BelvidereHer- 
■fcs  h-M  been  the  admintiun  of  all  artists.  Michael 
Jbfelo  »ket<'h<Nl  it  fruin  ocry  possible  point  of  view  ; 
Ml  vhcD,  in  hie  oU  ^  he  was  deprived  of  sight. 


the  eiithusianiic  painter  caused  lii.ii--  i  .  >  be  coodact> 
od  to  this  chcf-d'u  uvre  of  art,  and,  l>y  pa.ssb)g  liii 
hands  over  it,  sou<,'lit  in  this  way  to  enjoy  those  feaK^ 
ing.H  of  delight  whicli  his  loss  of  vision  ijcerned  to  denj^ 
him.  {La  StdU,  tn  Diogr.  Univ.,  vol.  2,  p.  32.t.) — ' 
IX.  A  eeolptor,  who  made  the  head  of  a  young  natyr,' 
now  preserved  at  F;,'reinont  House.  Petworth.  (Con- 
sult O.  Midler,  Amalth.,  3,  252  )—X.  A  sculptor,  who, 
in  connexion  with  his  brother  Tauriscus,  constructed  a 
celebiated  imago  of  a  bull,  formerly  the  property  of 
Afinhii  FotUo.  Tlus  image  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  that  now  known  a.s  the  Farncsc  BitU,  thougli  ar- 
tists havo  observed  several  things  in  the  latter  per- 
formance which  argue  it  to  be  of  |k  tUer  d^.  (Pwi., 
Z(j,h.—StlUg,Dtct.Art.,t.v.) 

Ai'o.m.Ina.  an  island  near  lalybsum,  {Hirt.,  B. 
Afric,  2.)  Cluvcrius  thinks  that  one  of  the  .Egusa;  or 
.^igadcs  is  Ivere  meant.  Others  anpposo  it  to  be  the. 
same  with  Paconia  of  Ftolcuy .  Tn  one  MS.  the  name 
is  given  as  Ajwnonia.    {Clue,  .SiVi/  , 2,  15  ) 

Al'ONUS  FoNs,  a  fountain,  or,  more  correetly,  warm 
mineral  springe  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Patavi- 
um.  They  were  celeltrated  for  their  healing  proper- 
ties, and  lu  nce  tlair  name,  from  a,  not,  and  roi-of,  the 
anguusli  or  pain  of  a  malady,  as  indicating  their  prop- 
erty of  luliiog  or  removing  the  pains  of  sickness. 
There  was  also  a  species  of  divination  connected  wldt 
them,  by  throwing  articlfs  into  the  fountain.  {Lncani 
Phars./!,  193.  —  Hud.,  Vil.  Tib.,  c.  14,  and  Cniji.,  ad 
loc.)  The  Aponus  Fons  was  the  principal  source  of 
what  were  uenominatcd  the  Aqwt  PatavituK.  The 
nainc  of  Bagm  dMfiano,  by  which  these  waters  are  at'- 
■present  known,  has  evidently  been  formed  by  corrupt 
tion  from  A^mu.    (P/tn.,  2, 103  — Id.,  31, 6.) 

ApotHBosis,  a  ceremony  observed  by  some  ancient 
nations,  by  which  tin  y  raisf-d  their  king.*;,  heroes,  and 
great  men  to  the  rank  of  deities.  Neither  the  Egyp- 
tians nor  Persians  seem  to  have  adopted  this  custom. 
The  Gfoeks  were  the  fir>t  wt|o  admitted  it.  The 
Rornana  borrowed  it  from  (hem.  Heredlan  (4, 2)  ha^ 
Icfl  us  an  account  of  the  apatheot»is  of  a  Rom m  em- 
peror. After  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  burned,  a 
waxen  image  of  it  was  placed  upon  a  tall  ivorj'  couch 
in  the  vcstiliule  of  the  palace,  the  couch  Iwing  decked 
with  the  Liio.st  sumptuous  eoverin;^.^.  The  image  rep- 
resented the  emperor  as  pale  and  sufferin;,'  under  sick- 
ness. This  contmuodfQr  seven  days.  The  city  mean- 
while was  fai  sorrow.  For  the  greater  part  of  each 
day  the  senate  sat  ran;ied  on  the  left  side  of  tlie  bed. 
dressed  in  toIk-s  of  mourning,  the  ladies  of  the  first  rank 
sitting  on  the  right  side  in  white  robes,  without  any  or- 
naments. During  the  seven  days  the  physicians  paid 
regular  visits  to  the  sick  person,  and  always  reported 
that  he  grew  worse,  until  at  length  tin  y  gave  out  that 
he  was  dead.  When  the  death  was  announced,  a  band 
consisting  of  the  noblest  mcmbet^  of  the  eouestrian  or- 
der,  and  tlie  mo.st  distinguished  youths  of  senatorian 
rank,  carried  the  coucli  anil  image,  first  to  the  Forum, 
where  hynuis  and  dirges  were  sung,  and  then  to  the 
Campus  Martins.  In  Uiis  latter  place  a  large  pyramidal 
edifice  of  wood  had  been  previously  cdnstnKted,  the  in* 
teri' ir  being  filled  w  ith  combustibles  of  aU kinds.  Tlie 
couch  was  placed  on  this,  with  abundance  of  aromatic^ 
and  spices.  The  eqoestrian  order  then  moved  in  sol- 
emn array  around  the  pile,  imitating  by  their  evolu- 
tions the  pyrrhic  dance  ;  and  chariots  were  also  driven 
around,  having  the  personi  itandin;.'  in  tliem  arrayed 
in  their  pretextos,  and  weaiiiig  masks  which  recalled 
the  features  of  the  most  oefebntted  Romans  of  fbnner 
days.    The  new  empt  r  r  tlirn  ipi  lird  a  torch  to  the 

Sle,  and  fire  was  also  communicated  to  it  by  the  rest, 
eanwhile,  an  eagle  was  let  fly  from  the  summit  of 
the  stnicture,  which  wa.-<  to  ascend  with  the  flames  tO 
the  heavens,  and  was  supposed  to  bear  with  it  from 
eaith  the  soul  of  the  deceased  emperor.  If  the  deified 
person  was  a  female,  a  peacodi,  not  an  eagle,  was 
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»ent  from  thr  funeral  pile  (Lyrfms,  tic  Jtc  Mti.,  p. 
93.  —  hmisrh,  ad  Htredian,  /.  c.)  —  Some  writen, 
misl.  d  by  the  language  of  Diodorufl  Sieidus,  have  M- 
cribi:il  the  introduction  of  the  apothro«w  into  Greece 
to  Egyptian  colonies.  Diodor\is.  Iuum  x cr.  a  partisan 
of  the  thcoT},-  of  Euthepienii,  only  saw  in  the  gods  of 
every  religion  mere  deified  raortnle.  I^bnits  commits, 
with  r>  _'.ir(!  to  the  Persi.-ins,  an  rrror  similar  tri  that  of 
Diodorufi,  when  he  sees  in  Ilje  myth  of  Ariiuams  no- 
thing more  than  the  apotheosis  of  the  chief  of  a  No- 
madic tribe  ^!o»heim  also  {Annof.  ad  Cttdworth,  p. 
238)  preteiul<;  that  Mithras  was  only  a  deified  hunter, 
becaUKf  upon  the  monuments  that  have  reached  us,  he 
is  represented  aa  killing  a  bull,  and  tma^  followed  by 
a  dog !  (Consult  Con^taU,  de  la  Religwn,  wl.  %  p. 
446,  in  I  vl  ) 

Affix  vu,  the  m.o»t  celebrated  of  the  Roman  roads, 
iioth  on  aeeoont  of  it*  length,  and  the  difficulties  which 
it  was  nrrp«!«!iTT  to  ovcrcoinr  in  its  construction, 
hence  called  the  •  Queen  of  the  Roman  Ways,"  Regma 
Viarum.  (Stat.,  Syl, 2,2.)  It  was  made,  as  Livy  in- 
forms US  (9, 29),  bj  the  ceneor  Appiua  Cscus,  A.U.C. 
442,  and  in  the  firat  inrtanev  waa  only  Udd  down  as 
(Hr  as  Capua,  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  Rtadh, 
or  a  hundred  and  twentv-five  milea ;  but  even  this  por- 
tion of  the  woik,aeenwng  to  the  account  of  DiodorUB 
SiculuB,  was  cxecutcil  in  ro  expensive  a  mnnner,  that 
it  exhausted  the  public  tn\T<urj-  («0,  3G).  From 
.Capua  it  was  subsequently  carried  on  to  Dencventum, 
and  finally  to  Bnuidiaiiim,  when  tbia  port  became  the 
great  place  of  reeort  (br  thoM  trho  were  deainnia  of 
crossing'  ovrr  into  nrocre  and  Asia  Minor.  {Slrabo, 
283.)  Thia  latter  part  of  the  Appian  Way  is  supposed 
to  have  been  conatraeted  by  the  consul  Appiua  Clau* 
dins  Pntrhi-T.  prnndson  of  (  rfcuF,  A  U  C.  fiO},  and  to 
have  been  completed  by  another  coneul  of  the  same 
family  thirty-six  years  after.  Wc  find  frequent  men- 
tion made  of  repairs  done  to  this  road  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  more  particularly  by  Trajan,  both  in  the 
hi.>--torifs  (if  the  tiinr,  and  I'.Iso  in  ancifiit  in.'-rriptinns. 
This  rood  accma  to  have  been  still  in  excellent  order  in 
tfie  time  of  Precopiua,  who  gives  a  rnj  good  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  u  a<:  mnslnirtrt!     Hr  pays. 

An  expeditious  traveller  uti^ht  very  well  perform  the 
Jounicy  from  Rome  to  Capua  in  five  daya.  Its  breadth 
IB  such  as  to  admit  of  two  carriages  passing  each  oth- 
er. Above  all  others,  this  way  is  worthy  of  notice  : 
for  the  (ttoiif  s  whicli  w  vto  <  ini>loved  on  it  nrr  <>f  an  r\- 
tremely  hard  nature,  and  were  doubtleaa  conveyed  by 
Appitta  from  some  distant  quarry,  as  flie  adjoining 
country  furnlshps  none  of  that  kind.  Thrsr.  whiMi 
they  had  been  cut  smooth  and  squared,  he  fitted  to- 
gether closely,  without  using  iron  or  any  other  sub- 
stance ■.  anii  thfv  adhrre  so  firmly  to  each  other,  that 
thi)  ajijuar  to  have  been  thus  formed  by  n.nture,  and 
not  cemented  by  art.  And  thoii^'h  thi  v  have  Ix  ru 
travelled  over  by  so  many  beaats  of  burden  and  car- 
liagea  Ibr  ages,  yet  they  aa  not  seem  to  have  licen  any 
wise  moved  from  their  place,  or  broken,  nor  to  have 
lost  any  part  of  their  original  emootbiiesa."  {Frocop., 
BfU.  dot.,  3.)  According  to  Buctaee,  such  paita  of 
the  Appian  \Vay  as  have  escaped  dc^trurtton.  as  at 
Fonii  and  Mola,  show  few  traces  of  wear  ami  deray 
after  a  duration  of  two  thousand  years.  {Class; ru! 
Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  177.)  The  same  writer  states  the 
average  breadth  of  the  Appian  Way  at  from  eighteen 

to  twenty  two  feet 

Arpunts,  a  name  given  to  the  live  deities,  Venus, 
Pfeilas.  Vesta,  Conconi,  and  Poac».  A  temple  was 
erected  to  them  nnr  the  Appin*  .\quiP,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Julius  CjTKar'a  fonim  Sneh  at  least  is  the  expla- 
nation commonly  given  to  t!ie  nxpresKi'  n  Ajpadrs 
Dttty  as  occunttiff  in  Ovid  (A.  A.,  3,  452)  Bur- 
mann.  however,  thinks  that  the  poet  wft>v»  merely  to 
the  nymphs  of  the  ndj  ieent  fountain,  while  Hcinsius. 
altering  the  common  lection  of  Dea  to  sua,  under- 

m 


sland.s  fcnialcH  of  loose  character,  remarking  as.  fo! 
lowh  J  urbem  pleba  rubmaniana  tt  meretncu 

la  kabttabaTiif  maxime  Via  Appia"  {Heint^  ad  Ov. 

I.  e  ) 

AppiANt's,  a  n.ative  of  .Vlexandrea.  who  flouri.~hct 
at  Rome  imder  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius 
Here  he  dietinniidied  lumself  by  Ilia  fiwensic  abilities 

and  acqnirrd  the  post  of  a  prncTiratoT  of  the  empire 
and,  according  to  some  uuthoritieti,  the  government  ol 
the  province  of  Egypt.    His  Roman  History  (*p4# 
/iducu,  or  'loTopia  'PufiaiK^),  in  twenty-four  books,  ni 
longer  exists  entire.    It  embraced  ihe  history  of  thi 
Repnl)lie  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  an  order  whirl 
Appian  himself  explaina  in  hia  prefiue.   He  states 
that  in  reading  tlie  wmks  which  treated  of  Romai 
HistoTA',  he  was  wenried  with  hcini^  cnmpellrd  to  trans 
port  hi.s  attention  every  mcnneiU  from  one  nrovince  l« 
another,  areording  as  the  8<'eiie  of  events  changed  :  t< 
pass  from  Carthage  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  Sicily 
from  Sicily  to  Macedonia,  and  from  this  latter  couii 
try  n(raiii  to  Carthage.    To  remedy  this  incem. 
nience,  inseparable  from  synchronism,  be  collects  to 
gether  in  hb  histoiy  the  events  that  have  passed  ii 
each  particular  country  :  it  is  thus  that  the  sevrra 
liooks  of  his  history  arose,  in  which  the  facts  are  stated 
not  in  a  chronological  order,  nor  by  principal  epochs 
but  with  reference  to  the  cenntry  m  which  they  tof>I 
place.    This  method,  whUh  has  been  sometimes  im 
itated  in  modern  times,  and  especially  by  Gibbon,  pre 
sents  certainly  somo  advantagee.    It  labours  unde 
the  serious  objection,  however,  of  ttiming  away  the  st 
tention  of  the  rea(!er,  in  too  ^jreat  a  degree,  Irem  th< 
main  subject  of  the  narrative.    It  is  oiffictilt,  there 
fore,  to  follow,  in  Appian,  the  progressive  greatnefi 
and  downfdl  of  the  state  of  which  he  treats.  Stiil 
however,  his  work  abounds  with  valuable  informatioi 
respecting  the  history  of  those  times,  and  on  man^ 
points  of  ancient  geography.    Though  evidently  s 
compilation,  it  ts  not  the  less  impoitant,  however,  ot 
this  account,  slnee  n.nny  of  the  sources  whence  he  de 
rived  his  information  are  completely  lost  to  us,  whil> 
for  some  epochs  of  Roman  history  he  is  the  only  an 
thority  wc  po.i-.^esf;     The  details  into  which  he  enleri 
on  the  event.s  of  the  w  ars  of  which  he  Ircatii,  render  hi 
work  a  very  interesting  one  for  military  readers.  Set 
ting  aside  the  defective  nature  of  the  plan,  Appian' 
history  is,  in  other  respects,  wanting  neither  rn  criticr 
view  s  (  f  tl'.e  M:!>i<  ct,  nor  in  discernment.    The  grr.vcf 
reproach,  however,  to  which  he  is  exposed,  is  his  psi 
tiality  for  the  Bomans,  which  makes  it  necessary  t 
read  him  with  cntilion.    His  style  is  formed  on  th: 
of  l^olybiu.s.  hut  he  is  inferior  to  his  nicdel.--Of  th 
first  five  boi  'ks  <  f  Appinn's  H^^tnry  we  posKcss  mercl 
fragments.     Tlie  first  book,  which  was  entitled  Tt 
(la'tKCn)  jiaot7tKi;,  contained  the  history  of  the  serf 
Roman  kings  :  the  snccceding  four  were  cnlitle<l  n 
speclively,  Ira^cK^,  Zo/inriit^,  KcAr^K^,  and  Xtm 
TfTttTtuTiK^,  that  is,  the  wars  of  die  Roman 
iTi  f/i/'i;,  with  flie  Sattinitrs,  with  the  Gauls,  nnd  i 
Stall/  ,nid  tlie  (tther  is/f.t.    We  have  then  the  fill 
7th.  and  Stii  entire     The  sixth  book,  entitled  'ICr.piK' 
eoniaiiiH  tlie  lii.'.tory  of  the  wars  in  Spain  ;  the  -<-evrntl 
'  .\.i'viCa/JM],  that  of  the  wars  with  U ami  thai  ;  \\ 
<  ighth,  StfiVKij,  KapxT^^nriKti  Knl  yov^t^iitij,  th**  Pun 
Wars ;  of  the  ninth,  Moxedoi  /XQ,  which  contained  tl 
wars  with  Maeedema,  we  have  only  fragments  n 
maininj:  ;  tlie  tenth,  'E//',;      s>u  "\<^ii\!>,  containin 
the  wars  in  Greece  and  Asm  Minor,  is  ejitircly  lost 
of  the  eleventh,  Xt*picK^  koJ  TlapBtii^,  the  first  par 
the  hintory  of  the  w.-.r-s  in  Stfria,  alone  rcntnifs  ;  th 
second  part,  t|je  war«  w  ith  the  Parthiavy,  is  lost  :  th 
lacuna,  in  trath,  is  f«\ij>plied  in  the  MSS  ;  the  par 
however,  thus  supplied,  was  not  written  by  Appiai 
but  is  a  mere  compilation  frnm  Plutarch's  li^es  c 
CrasMi.s  a!id  Anlony     Tndi-e.!.  tlirn'  i-  .--I'lnr  n  sso 

to  think  that  a  lu«k>ry  of  the  wax«  with  the  Parthiax 
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9^  written  by  Appian.  (Consult  Sehieftf^haeu- 
t,:-.    H<it  F'<trtk.  Apptano  (em.  Inb.,ip  921,  vol  3  ) 
Ik  ta«UtU  bookt  MtJBpaianKit  oontaina  the  hiitonr  1 
4t^mmyH90i  MfUkraiOet.   In  tlw  nine  mmcwo* 
rr.7:.«5b  (from  the  I3th  to  the  21st  iii:  !u -jve),  Appi-  ] 
M  nvv  the  bistoiT  of  the  civil  wars,  from  the  time 
if  MiiiM  ami  Sjua  to  the  battle  of  Aetium  and  the 
f;:iquest  of  Egypt     Of  these  nine  th  -  first  tlvp  re- 
BULa .  ihey  cunlain,  in  the  form  of  an  mtrcxlurtian, 
ike  hiitonr  of  ali  Uie  tro^les  that  disturbed  the  Roman 
niiliie  DOB  tha  mtym&m  to  the  Mom  Saoer  down 
to  tW  Mse  of  Sextos  Pompehis.   The  twenty-eee- 

onl  Sv.'i.  rntitlcJ  'F.Karov'<i         ri<iit  iin-?(I  the  his- 
toty  of  tJk  &rst  hundred  years  of  the  doixiinion  of  the 
Cmm   Vmn  the  account  given  of  Ha  contents, ' 
hoireT?r.  I'V  Appian  hiniself  {rraf.,  15),  a?  wpII  as 
icasi  oi^i£i  namciCJa  {Fkot.,  Cod.,  57),  it  appears  to  have 
contaioed  what  we  should  call  at  the  present  day  a ' 
s^Mical  account  of  the  Roman  empire  :  the  loss  of 
iSia  is  much  to  be  re^tted.    The  twenty-third  book.  I 
„;fiy,  or,  as  Photius  calls  It,  ^nKinri,  contains  the  | 
van  of  Btfntt  the  twenty-fourth  book,  'ApaSix^, 
ItiiHiiw,  oftiw  wan  iifAraha,\»  loet.  From  thie  list 
il  rerj'.ts,  that,  regarding^  the  eleventh  as  complete,  we 
L4>«  im  books  remaining  of  the  History  of  Appian. — 
The  best  edition  of  Appian  is  that  of  Schweighaeuscr, 
Im9s.,  1785,  3  rob.  8vo.    {Mkkaud,  in  Biogr.  Univ., 
•eJ  2.  p  329.#«ff. — Sekweiffh  ,  <ul  App. — Seh^l,Httt. 
£t;        \o!  4.  p.  173.  se'jff  ) 

Arrii  roKOX,  a  small  place  on  the  Apj^aa  Way, 
ebaet  wleea  bhIm  fiom  the  Tves  Tkbema.    It  ie 
tiiT.tinnfJ  by  St  Paul  {.irts,  28, 15),  and  is  also  well 
kno^aas  Huiaee's  second  resting-place  in  his  journey 
toBnmdisium.    Holstenins  (Athtot  .  p  210)  and  Cor- 
R&ni  (Vet.  Lai.,  11,  p.  94)  agree  in  fixing  the  posi- 
tion of  Fonun  Appii  at  Caaarillo  di  Santa  Maria. 
B  j-  1)  \rii.iilp,  from  an  exact  romputatioti  of  (Ustaiircs 
and  relative  positjone.  inclines  to  place  it  at  Borg-o 
Umtm,  mm  Trrftrnti,  on  tiie  pfeaent  lood.  {Atud. 
G(.  jr  dr  tltahc^Y  186.)    Il  would  appear,  that  this 
cpitnon  of  D'Anr^'s  is  the  more  correct  one,  espe- 
cully  as  it  is  dnr  from  Horace  (flirrm.,  1,  5),  that 
bom  beoee  it  was  usual  to  embark  on  a  canal,  which 
ran  paraifei  to  the  Appiau  Way,  and  which  was  called 
Drr^  riaoTiain,  its  length  being  nineteen  miles.  {Pro- 
e»f^  ktr,  G^.^  1,  S.)    Vestiges  of  this  canal  may  still 
W  taeni  a  ftlle  bejood  Borgo  Lungo  {Cramer"* 
Aaaent  Ilsly.  toL  2,  p.  93  )    As  regards  the  ancient 
name,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  term  Forum  was 
applied  to  places  m  the  eountiy  wlnfo  nwnketa  were 
Jieid  tad  courts  of  ju«f  ir?"  r'lnvcnf^il. 
.  AmoL.*.  a  city  of  Liituin,  m  the  territory  of  Setia 
(Corradva,  Vet.  Lot ,  2,  2),  taken  and  burnt  by  Tar- 
fBSMH  Pnaeaa.   It  is  said  to  have  ftuniahed  from  Ha 
ajiiis  iIm  ««bs  weesaaiy  for  Ae  conslniolion  of  the 
Circus  Maximns.    {Dton.  Hal ,  3,  49.  —  Ltp.,  I,  35. 
— Slraio,  231  )    According  to  Corradini  (/.  c),  the 
wamm^  Voile  Apiole  is  given  in  old  writings  to  a  tract 
ef  eoanrrr  situated  between  Sesn  ioAiFtpcmo,  (Cra- 
mer^M  4«  hdy,  vol.  2.  p.  108.) 

Amc»  CLAtmius,  I.  the  founder  of  the  Appian 
imiij  at  Raaie.  He  was  a  Sabine  by  birth,  a  native 
•f  R«f%Biau  and  Ms  oriftnsi  name  i«  Mid  to  nave  been 

Atttj^  C;.r;?n.v  Tn  thf^  year  of  the  city  200,  the  bst 
portion  of  wim  Miebuhr  considers  the  mythical  age 
m  Ecam  HaMoty,  Attus  is  said  to  have  mimted  to 
JtOBe.  with  U»  members  and  clients  of  his  7iou.se  to 
the  number  of  5000.  This  powerful  accessiou  of 
strength  ensured  him,  of  course,  a  fovoofaUe  recep- 
tion i  be  was  rlissei  among  the  patricians,  enrolled  in 
Ae  MBatoi  and  aannwd  the  more  Roman  name  of 
Appfu*  Claudius.  His  motive  for  leavin  '  his  n  itive 
(•ootry  is  said  to  have  been  a  wish  to  Uve  on  friendly 
tam  with  (he  Romans.  wiUi  wbom  Ida  ftOow-cH^- 
.  oot"»  ithstanilin;»  hii?  advice,  wpre  bent  on  makin<i 
Lands  were  assigned  to  lum  and  his  ibilowen 


across  the  Anio,  and  the  nucleus  was  thus  formed  of 
what  afterward  became  the  (^laudian  tribe  Appius 
was  a  man  of  harsh  and  stem  character,  and  frequently 
braQiilit,  on  this  aeeomt,  into  odhsieB  witfi  the  lower 

orders,  especially  in  the  controvcr-ir?  Iictween  cred- 
itor* and  debtors.  His  xeal  for  the  cause  of  the  patri- 
cians knew  no  bounds  ;  and  so  much,  in  fact,  wa-s  he 
dreaded  by  the  piebeian.s.  that  when  the  latter  had  re- 
fused oil  one  ocoaiiion  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  war 
against  the  Veientes,  the  mere  rumour,  spread  by  the 
nobili^,  that  Appius  was  about  to  be  appointed  die> 
tator,  indoeed  the  mnltitade  immadiatefy  to  yield. 
(Liv  .  2.  in.  sfqq  ) — TI  .'^-i''i[iiis.  son  of  the  preceding, 
rendered  himself  still  more  mUous  to  the  people  than 
even  his  father  had  been,  by  his  inflexible  and  despotfe 
character  f^rintf  elected  consul  A.U.C.  2B3.  he  op- 
posed with  tiie  utmost  violence  the  passa<fo  of  the 
Publilian  law,  which  ordained  '^i  u  ttu  beian  magis- 
trates should  be  chosen  at  the  Comitia  Tiibtita,  and 
the  pnidenee  efliis  coHeegue  Quinetiva  alone  pffev«nt> 
ed  bloodshed  Some  time  after  this  he  was  sent 
against  the  Volsci ;  but  his  soldiers,  indignant  at  his 
haughtiness  and  severity,  refused  to  fight,  when  drawn 
up  for  .action,  and  fled  to  their  camp  The  neit  day, 
on  hi*i  marching  back  to  the  Roman  territory,  his  army 
was  attacked!  by  the  foe,  and  disgracefully  put  to  flight. 
After  punishing  his  troops  by  cMCtmation  ne  retunied 
to  the  city  ;  but  the  next  year  he  was  eited  for  trial, 
on  account  of  his  disgraceful  return  from  ^'  'sri, 
and  more  paiticularl^  for  his  violation  of  the  tribuni- 
tian  privileges,  and  his  oppositieatothe  Agrarian  law. 
Af^er  plcadinghis  cause  in  person, and dauntiiijor  his  op- 
ponents HO  nrnch  that  they  were  compelled  to  adjourn 
the  case,  he  was  carried  olVby  a  malauybelbre  a  second 
hearing  could  be  had.  (Liv.,  2,  56,  fs^f.— filer.,  1, 
22.) — III.  CrassinuR,  a  member  of  the  patrician 
ily  of  the  Clautlii.  Thout^h  cruel  and  arrogant  like  fab 
aiicestors,  he  was  hardly  appointed  consul,  B.C  401, 
when,  lo  gain  the  ftvours  of  the  people,  hep  supported 
the  law  proposed  bv  the  tribune  Terentillius  or  Teren- 
tius,  which  uad  for  its  object  a  change  in  the  form  of 
ijovernmenl.  Instead  of  the  tHoal  magistrates,  de- 
ccmvirs  were  appointed  to  compose  a  com  of  laws  tat 
Rome,  and  to  possess  sovereign  power  fcr  a  yMT. 
{Vid  Decemviri)  He  was  hirv  ill  chosen  decemvir  ; 
and  when,  after  the  first  year,  this  office  was  prolonged 
for  a  year  more,  he  vraa  the  only  one  wlio,by  Ua  inflo- 
ence  over  the  chief  men  amon;T  the  people,  succeed- 
ed in  being  again  chosen.  He  resolved  never  again 
to  give  up  his  power,  and  conspired  with  his  col- 
leagues for  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan,  but  the 
aftair  of  \'ircrinia  put  an  end  to  their  odious  tyr^nnv. 
{VhI  Virpinia  )  The  decemviral  ofi'ice  w  V  lished, 
and  the  previous  forms  of  magistracy  immediately  re- 
stored. Appius  was  aeonsed  and  Afown  into  prison, 
where,  acconling  to  I-i^'y  (3.  5R),  he  died  by  his  own 
hand.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  however,  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  another  aeeonnt  was  credited  by  some, 
which  made  him  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  yirison  by 
the  tribunes.  {Ant.  Rom  ,  11,  49.)  Aa  r.  ^^rds  the 
imprisonment  of  Appius,  consult  the  remarks  of  Nic- 
btthr.  {Rom.  Hut.^  vol.  2,  p.  369,  *ej}.)— -IV.  Cscus, 
a  distinguished  Roman  of  the  Appian  fimiUy.  who 
crived  his  surname  from  his  blindness.  When  cen- 
sor, he  const  ructed  that  part  of  the  Appian  Way  which 
extended  from  Home  to  Capna.  (Vtd.  Appla  Via.) 
He  built  also  the  first  aqucdnrt  at  Rome  It  was 
through  his  advice  that  the  Potitian  family  committed 
the  maijia  of  the  rites  of  Haieales  to  public  sla  <  ^4 , 
the  consequence  of  tbia  was,  an  livj  raates(9,  29), 
that  the  family  in  question  were  all  cot'ofTwitliin  mi 
year,  and  ,\ppiu8  himsrlfwas  deprived  of  si 'Tit  .vb-  nee 
his  cognomen  of  Cacus,  "the  Blind."  He  was  after- 
wsid  oenaal,«nd  also  tirterrex,  and  was  very  success 
fnl  in  his  operations  arratnst  the  Samnites.  (Lir  , 
10, 31.)— V.  Herdonius  seized  the  Capitol,  vrith  4000 
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dma  and  «kilM»  A.U.C.  S9S,  and  was  soon  after 

overthrown     (Lit  .  3,  15. — Flor  .  ;v  1''  ) — The  name 
of  AppiuB  was  common  in  liome,  pamcularlj  to  many 
eoMMtt  whoM  hirfftiy.  U  not  aaaMd  bj  wy  jumam 
mon  event. 

ApuIes,  a  king  of  Egrpt,  of  the  26tli  djnasty,  and 
callr.l,  in  .If  remiah  and  Exekii'1,  I'lianmh  Hophra.  He 
ascciuJotl  the  tliroae  alter  lu«  father  Peommia,  B.C. 
694.  Apties  distiog«idi«d  trinwlf  by  foreign  con- 
quest; he  luok  Sit!on,  cnnqurrrd  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  enjoyed  fur  a  long  j>eriiHl  gre.it  prosperity.  Alter 
a  reign,  however,  of  twenty-six  jcars,  his  tnbjMli 
voIt<  d  in  favour  of  Amasis,  by  whom  he  was  over^ 
cojiic  and  put  to  death.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
levolt  was  an  unsucccssfid  cxprditioii  agniriBt  the  {»co- 
nle  of  ClyiQiM,  in  which  many  lives  were  lost ;  and 
Bom  thia  dicvmulBiiM  we  nay  readily  faiAr.thiit  the 
cxtrav.i^'niit  projects  of  their  ki!i<;B  wore  but  little  in 
unison  with  the  feelings  aiid  wishes  of  the  Esyptian 
people.  {Herodoi.,  2,  161,  Mf.  — Compan  Inerm; 
JllUen,  vol.  3,  pt  2.  p  404.) 

Apkines,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Gaflara,  in  Phoe- 
nicia, who  Hotuished  duritig  the  reign  of  Maximin, 
•boot  2^  B.C.  We  have  bom  bm  a  tieatise  on 
Rhetork,  and  alee  a  work  on  the  qaertiona  diacnaa* 
ed  in  the  schools  of  the  rfietorici.ins  Tlir  y  are  con- 
tained in  tha  HkUorcs  Graci  of  Aldus,  Vcrnce,  1508, 
JU. 

ArsY>miri,  or  AnPVVTtrti,  a  people  of  Tlirace,  na- 
med l>y  Herodotus  (fi,  31,  and  'J.  1 1'J)  as  bordering  ou 
the  Thradan  Chersonese,  aiul  having  overjjowered  the 
Dokmci.  (KiM<.  Mitbcadates.)  Dionysiua  Peticgetca 
(577)  iifiealbi  of  tlie  river  Apsynthiia. 

A  ,  .1  river  of  Macedonia,  falliiif;  into  the  Ionian 
Sea  between  Dyrrfaachium  and  Apollonia,aDd  dividing 
their  respective  territoriee.  It  haa  been  tendered 
memor  iMe  from  the  military  operations  of  CiB88r  and 
Pomiif  >  on  Its  banks.  The  present  name  of  the  stream 
is  Ergent  at  AcrefMO.  (€«».,  B.  Cn-t  4, 19.— IiiieM« 
6,461.) 

AptIra,  a  Cretan  city,  to  the  eait  of  Polynlicnia, 

and  eif,'hly  stadia  from  Cyilonia.  {Shuf  Of  479  )  Its 
name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  contest  Waged 
b|y  the  Siiena  and  Muses  in  its  vicinity,  when  the  wt^ 
mer,  brintj  vanqriislird  in  (he  tri.il  of  musical  excel- 
lenee,  were  so  overron;r  with  grief  lliai  their  wings 
drojiped  from  their  shouldcta.  {Sttfk.  Bysant.,  s.  v. 
'An-<pa.)  .  Straho  informs  us  that  Kisamus  was  the 
mval  stfrtloti  of  Aptera.  The  vestiges  of  Aptera  were 
ob>ii;  rv'cd  by  Pucwkc  to  the  »outh  of  KnariDSy  and  they 
ate  hiid  down  in  I>apie's  map  between  that  place  and 
Jenm  or  Ofden^  {Cramer** Aiieitnt  Oteeee,  vdl.  8, 
378.) 

APULB]iS  LK0B8,  proposed  by  I>.  Apulcius  Satumi- 
nuB,  A.U.C.  653,  tribune  of  the  commona ;  about  di- 
viding the  public  lands  among  the  veteran  i«nldiers, 
settling  colonies,  punishing  crimes  against  the  stale, 
and  I'lirnibhing  corn  to  the  poor  at  lO-l'2tlis  of  an  as  a 
mpdius^  (CtC'i  pro  Batb.,  31. — /d.,  d«  Leg-t  2, 6,— 
Har.,8,ie.) 

Apur.itifB,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  the  second 
century,  was  a  native  of  Madaura,  an  African  city  un 
the  borders  of  Numidia  and  Gstulia.  His  family  was 
respectable,  both  in  station  and  property,  his  father  be- 
ing chief  magistrate  of  Madaura.  He  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  Carthage,  where  he  im- 
bibed the  first  knowledge  of  the  Platonie  philoaepiqri 
end  Cheneeiemeved  in  ni«ce<sion  to  Athena  end  R<m^ 
Apuleius,  who  inherited  a  handsome  fortune,  began 
life  with  that  contempt  for  riches  which  in  the  ancient 
world  in  particular  so  frequently  distinguiahed  aspirants 
after  I  eaDiinp  and  philosophy.  He  libemHy  rewarded 
all  thusie  who  had  any  share  in  his  instruction,  and  was 
otherwise  so  generous  and  profuse,  that,  an  his  return 
home  after  his  travels,  he  fimnd  hia  patrimony  exhaust- 
ed ;  and,  being  ezceedtngb  daalrooa  of  entering  isAo 
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the  fratamilj  «f  Oairia.  wee  ebti^Bd  te  pnt  with  U 

clothes  to  pay  the  neceseary  expenBe«  of  the  inaufrur 
ceremonies.  He  now  bej^an  to  acquire  a  more  pn 
denteirtimate  of  the  value  of  property,  and  undertoo 
the  pieCMajon  of  a  pteader,  in  wluoh  lie  obtained  cm 
siderable  fione  and  eftohmient  Net  only  so,  he  en 
braced  also  an  opportunity  which  oflercd  of  impr^  vin 
his  condition  by  manying  Pudentilla,  an  ekleriy.  widoi 
of  considerable  prapcity,  to  wheni  hia  yoethend  ami 
able  quaUties  had  strongly  recomnirr  i1rr!  him.  Thi 
union  exceedingly  € X  a.'^pe rated  the  rei at  lun  t<  of  tiaelaidt 
and  i£milianus,  the  broilier  of  her  former  iMiaband*  ■ 
stituted  a  suit  against  Apuleius,  before  the  proconal 
of  Africa,  for  employing  magical  arts  to  obtain  her  Iu«n 
The  apolojjy  which  he  delivered  on  (.ceaaion 
Mill  extant,  and  it  is  regarded  a«  a  perfonnauce  Qivm 
aidenUe  umtU.  It  waa,  of  eonee,  aneeeaafvi ;  for 
was  not  ver\'  (hfficult  to  convince  a  ei-tisibU>  magistrat 
that  a  widow  of  thirteen  years'  i^dmg  maybe  induc< 
te  marry  a  handsome,  cleqw—tt  and  accomplish* 
young  man,  without  being  moved  thereto  by  f.Itci 
or  magic.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Ajtulei* 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  several  cities  hcmourc 
him  wuh  atatuea  liar  hia  eleqwenoe^and  that  he  wkm 
much  both  in  pnae  and  vene.  Like  Apdlenhw  < 
Tyana,  nlirac!e^5  have  beeii  ascribed  to  him,  \^hlclI  K.tn 
l^een  placed  iu  ct^parison  with  those  of  the  Guispc 
The  origin  of  these  reportBi  Whkh  dM  ne<  drculai 
until  after  his  death,  is  by  no  means  n«:rrrtained  .  a: 
with  the  exception  of  the  foregoing  ii-oiii'h  accusaliui 
he  docs  not  ap|)ear  to  have  been  charged  with  the  pnu 
tice  of  magic  m  hia  Ufietiue ;  althon|h  it  ia  not  in 
IHobaUe  that  hit  anxiety,  wtuTe  on  hie  tnmia,  to  g< 
inili  ilcd  in  the  secret  mvfti  rir=  and  relifiions  ccn 
monies  of  the  difierent  ulaceb  w  hich  he  visited,  migl 
have  l.-dd  a  foundation  ftrthe  opinion  entertained  aft< 
hifi  death  of  liis  eupcmatoral  acfjrirrnients,  Re  ih 
iiti  it  may,  Marcellinus,  in  the  fiuli  century,  requestc 
of  St.  Augustin  to  exert  hi.s  utmost  eflbrts  to  reftite  ih 
assertions  of  those  who  fpiae^  declared  "  that  Chiii 
did  nothing  more  than  what  was  done  by  other  met 
and  who  produced  their  Apollonius;,  Apuleius,  an 
other  masters  of  the  magical  art,  whose  mixadesi.  the 
aantt  to  have  been  gieSler  than  his.**  Peihapa  thi 
notion  has  been  grounded  on  a  miKapprehen»i(  n  of  hi 
story  of  "The  Golden  Am,"  in  which  a  Mi!i>:an  t^lil< 
invented  by  Lucius  of  Patro;,  and  al}ri(iged  ln>n»  \.u 
by  Lucian,  is  enlarged  and  embellished.  This  hi 
morous  production  was  by  many  believed  to  be  a  tm 
history,  and  among  the  rest  St  .Augustin  <T.iert.iinf 
his  doubts,  while  Biahop  Warburton  deems  it  a  woi 
written  n  oppoidtion  to  (Ailedjinity,  aiid  with  a  nn 
to  reeonmiend  the  Pagan  rrligion  "as  a  cure  frr  a 
vicetf."  The  same  learned  author  alicu  explains  th 
beautiful  allegory  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  nttkc 
a  long  episode  in  the  "  Golden  Ass,"  upon  the  rqw 
principles.  Dr.  Lardncr  is  of  a  different  opinion 
and  proKibly  Bayle  comes  nearest  the  truth,  wlio 

Krda  the  eeomtfadc  production  aa  a  mere  satire  on  ib 
uda  of  the  dealere  m  ttwgieal  dehiaion,  and  on  tk 

tneks  of  priest*,  and  otlirr  .  ninr;,  Voth  of  a  Tiolei 
and  deceptive  chaiai^r,  which  iro  frequently  ee«n 
mitted  with  inifanity.  Apuleius,  indeed,  appear 
from  the  grentPT  part  of  his  wiitit  l-.  f'^  have  bee 
more  of  a  wit  ihuii  a  philosopher,  in  the  ancient  a< 
ceptation  of  the  dtaracter ;  his  productions,  with  t> 
exeration  of  hia  view  of  tlie  do«hctnea  of  Plato,  kain 
too  fetid,  enilevical,  sportive,  mi  aometinHW  eve 
wanton,  for  t!n  in  ivity  of  philosophy  His  style  is 
veiY  peculiar  one,  abounuing  in  iar-fctched,  ton» 
and  umunial  fiMnnvof  expfenrnm,  and  ky  no  bmom  i% 
markable  for  purity.  We  must  nol,  however,  sc] 
pose,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  terms  thns  employe 
by  him  are  of  his  own  coining,  since  the  greafter  m 
of*  them  are  found  in  the  old  grammarians,  and  be  oo* 
not  seem,  theielbsef  to  have  Mnployed  any  of  the 
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wiiiwB  I  ail  i'li*  MlfcMi^.  (AKiknioi, /Vtt/.  oi^. 

0M4em-^7.  p.  111.  *«f  )     In  his  apology,  however, 
^     iiit«aii«d  for  the  aimoqttuire  of  tke  forum, 
ich  of  Uui  aftelatioa  of  manner,  and 
calls  his     tumor  Afnranus,'^  an  J  ex- 
for  the  most  part,  with  clearness  and 
Hit  panted  works  have  gone  through  up- 
aud  ci bttj-thite  edtttotMi.  The  first,  which  Wa«  mur 
tHattd  bj  the  InqouUion,  ia  very  rafe ;  it  waa  print* 
eJ  it  iioHie,  by  anJcr  of  Canlinal  Dcssarioa,  1617. 
;  tkMP  wtaicb  aucceedad  may  be  mantioncd  the 
^efH.fllaphaM,  9m,  1686;  of  Elmenhoriit, 
!^»o.  1B21;  ofScriverius.  12mo,  lfl24 ;  that  in  I  'iura 
JJeiphuit,  2  ToU.  4to.  1688.    The  best  edition,  how- 
ever, ti  that  of  Oudeodorp,  Uigd.  Bat.,  1786-1823, 
2  nk.  4t*,  with  {uefacca  by  Ruhnken  ^  Boaeha. 
TltA  "GdUen  Amu"  or,  to  give  its  Latin  title,  ilfffo* 
Mr^AdMoB,  ttpe  de  Asino  Aurtw  libn  xi ,  has  been 
mosiatai  tMf  aUnnal  ail  the  modem  Kuiopean  lao* 
suife*:  md  «f  «h»  «fiMd*  of  ^fftiml£&§B  hM* 
Smd  OMiy  mfaga^  editions  and  translations.  M61- 
Im  paUiMed  a  diaaertation  on  tiie  liie  and  writin|^ 
<f  hpn\mm  Altdorfl;  8ro,  l&Bi.   A  list  of  all  his 
prodacuoos  is  snven  in  the  Btagr.  Untv.,  vol  2,  p. 
343,  t€^  — Compare  Bdkr,  Gcach.  Rum.  Lu.,  vol.  1, 
p.  &«. 

Juniu,  a  cmutar  of  Maaia.Gjr«eta»  Ijioc  aJfing 
lfe«Ml  of HaMirtie.  fS^  am  M  to  mSt.  fion 

r«ici-runt  ofthr  .mcit'nt  coast  of  Italy,  that  the 
)  of  ApuUa  was  originally  apnlied  to  a  small  tract 
.situate  imiMiHirtnly  tothw  ■■1h<rflli>  Fren- 
tani    [S-ra}-':  2S3.)    But  whfitcvor  may  have  boon 
ilii:  nanoA-  couiinea  of  thi-  portion  ut'tho  country  oc- 
capied  UT  the  .^)uU,  properly  so  called,  we  know  that 
in      raigii  of  Antptfw  ^  t««m..AiMiilk  WM  mkt 
plajed  ia  ate  — w  eafaadad  — lag,  indndtog  indaad 
th«  tcrritonas  of  *i-veral  lu'opio  much  more  c^ebrated 
in  hutory  than  the  obscure  tribe  abovo  montianod>  but 
wfao  sunk  IB  pwopottioa  as  this  common  name  was 
bro'jj^fi?  ir.tj>  i^enenl  u><!.    It  may  l>e  remarked,  indeed, 
^.1  a  buiguW  ciTcoia^ianco,  tliat  whereas,  under  the 
Ronuns.  ail  former  appellations  peouUar  to  the  difierant 
paayli  ■  iio  inhabit  ttm  pit  of  iaa  fimiiiwila  ware  loat  in 
Ibat  «f  isafia,  Um  Gnw,  to  mkam  this  name  was  un* 
kaoirn,  should  have  given  thn  same  oxtonsion  to  that 
of  lapygia,  with  which  the  Romans,  on  the  othar  hand, 
wese  mmify  vaequaijited.  The  term  Iap]rgia>appMm 
t>  hasr  \^>eea  confined  at  first  to  that  peninsula  which 
ciuses  twe  Lrulf  of  Tarentum  to  the  itoutheast,  and  to 
which  tb»  naas  ofMeaaapia  was  likewise  sometiines  ap- 
phrd,  iMAw»fiB4,akalaierperiod,.thBtPolybiu*||iTa8 
to  lapygia  the  same  extcnsiona  which  thaBofiwi»ihiiti>- 
rUxis  .Uitl  .reo^dphcrs  ■"■ign  ft>  AfwW?    The  bounda- 
ocs  mad/K  which  Apulia,  ia  ka  giaalsst  eUent,  seems 
la  haaa  h—  f  ampiaWnJnil,  w€re  «a  felhwsac  to  tha 
oofth  iKu*  province  was  ^eparatiHi  from  the  .Vger  Fren- 
tinus  by  UM  Kiver  Tifcrzius ;  to  tlie  west  it  may  be 
conceived  aa  divided  fnxa  Samnium  by  a  lino  drawn 
hni  lint  OMr  ta  tha  Aufidoa,  and  the  chain  of  Mount 
la  the  aonth,  aad  on  the  side  of  Lucania,  it 
WMhariwid  bv  the  nvt>r  Bradanus.    {Clumr  ,  ItuI 
AmL,t,f.Vili.}  WiihiB  theae  Mjuito  than  w«  naus4 
pbca,  mVk  Piiljtin  girriio^       tW  LMm  gaagia 
phers.  the  jCTrral  portions  of  country  oocupicd  by  the 
Danuu,  Peac^o,  and  .Mciuiapu.     In  describing  the 
iMMlMiea  af  Afuim  Proper,  we  must  follow  the  au- 
Ihodty  0^  StnW,«s  he  is  tho  only  writer  who  has 
aedeed  Che  rri<>iics  of  a  durtrict  under  thiii  specific 
same.    H«  evidaotW  coaceivea  il  to  have  been  con- 


tiliKMa*  to  ikm  Agt  Fwiii— im  on  the  one  sida»«adto 
Umam  ma  Ch0  Am.  (atrofo.  283.)   Pliny  libewise 


■mnit  to  confirm  this  arrangement,  \%hi<ii  !a'  tAU  uk 
^11)  that  the  Analian  Oauni  exlcuded  fruin  the 
mcr  Ti£eraus  to  tm  0«Mm;  thoQgh  It  mafll  be 
■bmed.  that  .<<'trabo  ipfsars  to  liroit  these  Apuli  to 
At  wMtth  by  the  Laana  Uiianua,  now  Lago  Vwrano. 


At-tlua  iMCiil»thar«lori»,  we  nmjr  fix  the  confines  of 

the  Apuli  and  Dauni,  and. trace  those  uf  the  latter 
and  the  Peucetii  by  a  lino  drawn,  fiom  tiio  mouth  of 
the  AttMw4o  Silviwn,  now  OarttfnoWyin  the  Apen- 
nines, BO  as  to  include  Conna*  and  CanuKiuni  within 
the  Daunian  territory. — Apulia  was  tainuuu  for  the 
exeeUsnoe  of  its  wool,  ami  iiarticularly  the  district  of 
Looerk.  (A'troZw,  884.— Y/or.,  Od.,  3,  Ib.—Pltn.,  3, 
ll.-~Pro/.,  p.  6.)— The  old  Latin  traditions  speak  of 
Daunus,  a  kini^  of  the  Apuliana,  who  watt  expelled 
from  lilyria,aud  retired  to  thia  part  of  Italy.  Aoooidi> 
ing  to  the  tnditiofivrtiidteaiidaelathtfwaiidbmf  h«P 
roes  of  the  Trojan  war  to  Italy,  Diomcde  settled  in 
Apulia,  was  supported  by  Douuus  iu  a  war  with  the 
Messapioas,  whom  ho  subdued,  and  was  afleiweij 
treacherously  killed  by  lus  ally,  who  dcsireti  to  mo- 
nopolize the  fruits  of  the  victory.  Roman  lusiory 
informs  us  of  no  other*  Apulian  kings,  but  mentions  . 
Arpi»  Lttcaria,  and  Arpinum,  aa  iiapwtf  nt  cities.  The 
AnfUhu,  a  river  of  Apulia,  has  bean  calehnled  1^ 
Horace,  who  was  bom  at  Vcnusia,  a  city  in  thie  Isaw 
tory .  The  second  Punic  war  was  earned  on  for  A  con- 
siderafale  period  in  Apulia.  J'tuflia,  the  modern  name, 
is  only  a  melancholy  relic  ufthc  ancient  splendourwhich 
poets  and  historians  liavu  ceiei>raled.  1 1  now  nupports 
more  sheep  than  men.  Ae  refHrds  the  early  Bettle* 
aoMl  of  Apulia,  oon^pue  NM^,  Horn,  Hm,»  voL  1» 
p.  Itt,  aiff C«mknig9  ilr$ml.---Wktkimtitk*»  JlfOk 
Hist.,  61. — MieaU,  Storia  de^li  AiUirfu  PoptAt  Ital- 
tam,  vol,  1,  p.  338.— Cramer's  AncictU  ludy,  vol.  % 
p.  264*  un. 

Aul  a,  a  term  joined  to  a  largo  number  of  propar 
names,  and  serving  to  indicate  the  ttourccH  of  nvara^ 
small  atteama,  walor-coxurses,  aqueducts,  dtc  The 
following  are  aoBi  worthy  of  mcntion:~-4.  Aaii%nA» 
near  the  modem  Tillage  of  AUwuaer  m  SSetuu  R 
was  fanii  d  for  its  chalybeate  properties. — II.  Bclletta, 
now  Aigmbdktte,  or  AtgucUllc,  in  Savoy,  on  tho 
Areo: — III.  Claudia,  an  aqnedooi  huilt  by  the  Emper- 
or Claudius,  A.U.C.  880,  and  convey inc  water  from  tlio 
.^Vmo  to  Rome.  —  IV.  Crabra,  a  small  nvcr  running 
from  Tusculum  to  Rome,  and  emptving  into  the  Tiber^ 
to  the  east  of  tho  Palatine  Uill. — V.  Maraia,  ao  aque- 
daot  commenced  by  the  pnrtor  MamM  Ti^tta,  about 
60S  A.U.C,  and  finished  by  Marcius  Rex  in  BlO.  It 

f tasked  near  libur,  and  through  the  counAiy  of  the  Pe* 
igni  aodlfami,  and  supplied  Rome  wMi  ite  best  waieft 
{PUn.,  31,  3.) — VI.  Tepula,  springs  near  Tusculum, 
ten  miles  southeast  of  ii,omo.  Their  water  \va;>  con- 
veyed by  an  aqueduct  to  the  Caipitolino  Hill,  about 
6S7  A.U.C.,  and  in  7U  waa  united  with  tho  Aqua  Ju- 
lia, a  small  river  noar  the  modem  Martno,  by  Agrippo. 
— The  plural  fonu  .iqtuc  is  alto  frequently  joimil  to 
psopat  names,  to  'Hi'^!*  places  in  the  noighbuurhuod 
of  wm  springs,  dee.  Thna  we  have,  I.  Aqua  Bade- 
tire,  a  city  in  Germany,  now  Bwlrn,  on  the  Rhine — II. 
Pauumiicoi,  a  city  ui  i^aununia  Superior,  now  Dadcn 
in  Austria,  on  the  river  ikhu>oAai,wt9e  miles  south- 
east of  Vicima. — III  Allobrogum,  A  dty  of  the  Allo- 
bro^s  in  (!allia  NarboncnHi»,  now  Aix,  m  the  depart- 
ineiit  of  .Muni  lilanc,  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north 
of  C'iluuii&cf>— lY.  Bilbitauorum,  a  city  of  Hispania 
TMreBcaea&,to  Iheweil  ef  Bittilk.  hhntmAi' 
hiirrui,  an  the  Xalon,  in  Aragon  — V.  Calcntes,  a 
town  of  the  Arvtrni  in  Gaul,  now  Chuudcs  Aigtirs. — 
VI.  Calide,  a  city  of  the  Uclgie,  in  Britain,  now  Bdth 
in  Somenietshire — VII.  Flavie,  a  town  in  Hispania 
Tarracooeusis,  i>uppod<'d  to  have  been  situate  among 
the  Callatei  Bracarii.  It  ia  now  the  Pormuuci^c  Vtlla 
Chia»t$,  twehre  mtlee  kom  Bragmaa^ — Vlll.  Mat- 
tiacae,  « tofwn  of  the  MaWlaci  fai  OenDany,  wnr  Wi»a» 
hnJni,  the  chief  city  of  tho  Duchy  of  Nassau — IX. 
i>oxtiie,  a  city  of  the  Salycs.  iu  Gallia  Narlxmensis,  to 
the  neith  of  Massilia,  founded  by  the  consul  Scxtius 
Calvinius,  about  A.IJ  ('  <i30  It  was  aUo  called  Co- 
lonia  Jidia,  after  Julius  Gffisar,  and  Colonia  Julia  Au- 
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guHta,  after  Augustus.  It  ie  now  Aix.  eight  miles 
aoutbeaat  of  Av^pon.  In  iu  vicinU;  Marnu  defeat- 
ed the  Amlnonei  and  the  Teatonee. 

AQUiEDOcTPs,  an  aqueduct  Mention  of  those  is 
frequently  made  in  the  Roman  w  rit«rs.  Some  of  them 
Imiught  water  to  the  capital  from  more  than  the  dis-' 
tance  of  sixty  milc«,  through  rocks  and  mountaute,  and 
over  valleys,  supported  on  arches,  in  some  places  above 
109  foet  high,  one  row  being  placed  above  another 
The  care  of  them  originally  belonged  to  the  cenaore  and 
cdile*.  Afterward  eertain  officer*  were  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  emperors,  called  airatoret  (uj'ua- 
rum,  with  720  men  paid  b^'  the  public,  to  kerp  them  in 
repair.  These  persons  were  divided  into  two  bodies ; 
the  one  called  Famt7iaP)iMc»,fiiatuiititutedi)T  Agriji> 
pa,  under  Augustus,  conmfltinfr  of  960  men ;  the  odwr 
Famtlia  Casaris,  of  160,  instituted  by  the  Emperor 
Claudiua.  The,  alavcs  employed  in  taking  care  ot  the 
waters  were  ealled  Amiarii.  The  construction  of 
aqueduct.'?  h  treated  of  by  Vitruvius  and  I'lirv  and 
their  des-eriptiou  in  curious,  not  only  as  givinrr  the  meth- 
ods used  by  the  ancients  in  those  stupendous  works, 
bat  as  indicatiiig  a  l(iiowIedg|B  of  aome  hydradyaanti- 
cal  laws,  the  di^very  of  which  b  ttioalfy  aangned  to 
a  much  later  period.  Frontinus,  also,  a  Roman  au- 
thor, who  had  the  supcrintendeDce  of  the  aqueducts  in 
the  reign  of  Nerva,  has  left  atmi3a*«inthieM  erection^! 
From  Jiis-emimemtion,  there  were  nine  aqueducts  which 
brought  water  to  Rome  in  his  time  The  water  of 
these  varied  in  its  qualities,  tL  t  i'  some  being  pre- 
ferred for  drinking,  of  othen  for  bathine,  for  inigating 
the  gardena,  or  denurin^  the  aewen.  The  beat  drink- 
ing-wator  they  brought  into  Rome  was  the  A^un  Mar- 
ctOy  b«ing  most  highly  jiri^ed,  according  to  Pliny,  for 
ila  eoldncss  and  sahibrity.  The  aqueduct  at  Nemau- 
BUS,  the  modem  Nisnirs,  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
constructed  by  the  Romans  out  of  Italy.  Its  origin  is 
attributed  to  Agrippa.  Aqueducts,  however,  became 
eventually  common  throughout  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pirc,  and  numy  atuiiendoaa  temdnt  itUI  «kial  (o  altett 
their  former  magnificence.  (Conault  Sitmf*  DuUnt- 
ary  of  Arckitecture,  vol.  1,  *.  v.) 

Aquila,  a  native  of  Sinope  in  Asia  Minor.  He  first 
applied  hiincelf  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  archi- 
teehnre,  and  the  Ehnperor  Hadrian,  acconiin^'  to 
Sahit  Fpiphanius.  made  him  a  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  gave  him  in  charge  the  restoration 
and  enlargement  of  Jerusalem,  under  its  new  name  of 
JElui  Cajntoluut.  This  commission  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Christianity, 
which  he  accordingly  embraced,  and  received  the  rite 
of  baptinn.  Becoming  subsequently  addicted,  how- 
ever, to  jodidal  astrology,  he  waa  ezeoumtiiucated, 
and  then  attached  him»<elf  to  Judaism.  Aquila  is  ren- 
dered famous  by  his  Greek  vertion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
tn<n^  whidl  he  published  A.D.  138.  It  is  the  first 
that  was  made  after  the  Septuajrint  translation,  and 
appears  to  have  been  executed  with  great  care,  not- 
with.st.iiiiiiiiir  what  Buxtorf  urges  against  it.  who  de- 
nies to  ita  author,  on  very  feeble  grounds,  a  thorou|rii 
■eqiiiatntanee  with  the  Hewew  tongue.  Aqnila's  meth- 
od wns  to  translate  word  for  word,  and  to  express,  as 
far  as  this  could  conveniently  be  done,  even  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  terms.  Although  his  version 
waa  undsftaken  with  the  view  of  opposing  and  supor- 
•edingthzit  of  the  Septuagint.  of  which  last  the  church- 
es made  use  after  the  example  of  the  apOBtles.  still 

the  ancient  fathers  found  it  in  general  so  exact,  that 
they  often,  in  prefefenee,  drew  their  texts  from  H.  St. 

Jerome,  who  bad  at  first  censured  it,  afterward  prai.^ed 
its  exactness.  The  Hellenistic  Jews  prefemd  it  al»u 
for  the  use  of  their  synagngues.  Some  fragments  of 
it  are  pnserred  in  the  Uexi4>la  of  Origen.  Aauila 
joined  to  a  seeond  edition  of  his  Tersion  some  Jew- 
ish traditions  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Rabbi 
Atuba,  his  Receptor.    This  edition  was  still  more  fa- 


vourably received  by  till  Hellenistic  Jews  than  the  pr 
vious  one  had  been.  The  i^nperor  Justinian,  boweve 
hiterdieted  the  readfaiv  of  itthBeanee  It  only  nwde  tl 
Jew<^  mnre  stubborn  111  tiwitemr.'  ifli^.  Vmh-t^ 

2,  p   IMi).  scq  ) 

Aquii.ki  a,  I  a  celebrated  city  of  Italy,  in  the  ten 
toiy  of  Ycnetia,  between  the  Alsa  and  Natiso,  ar 
about  ^ven  miles  fVom  the  sea.  It  appears  to  has 
been  first  founded  by  some  Transalpine  Gauls  ahoi 
187  B.C. ;  but  being  soon  after  taken  possession  of  1: 
the  Romans,  it  was  made  a  L^lin  colony  five  years  a 
tcr  its  establishmenr  (  Lit  .  39. 22 ;  4.^,  54 — Id  ,  4< 
M.)  The  earliest  author  that  mentions  Aquib  ta 
Polybius,  who,  in  a  fragment  preserved  l>y  Stral 
^aO(B),speaka  of  it  aa  baring  some  valuable  gold-mim 
m  its  neigMiowbood.  Eustathius,  in  his  commentai 
on'Dionys  Perieg  ,  asserts  that  its  name  was  derive 
from  tlie  Latin  word  AquilOy  as  denoting  the  legiouai 
standard  of  the  Romans,  who  had  been  eneaniped  her 
Aquileia  soon  became  the  bul'vnrk  of  Italy  on  its  nortl 
ca&lcm  frontier.  It  was  aln  aily  an  important  militai 
poet  in  the  time  of  Cesar  {B.  Cw.,  1,  2),  and  contii 
ued  to  inereaae  in  pvo^eri^  and  oonieaMnoe  till  ti 
fen  of  die  Roman  em|Mre.  In  8tff«be*s  tmitt  it  bad  bi 
come  the  preat  emporium  of  all  the  trade  of  Italy  wit 
the  nations  of  lllyria  and  Pannonia ;  .these  were  fu 
nished  with  wine,  oil,  and  salt  provisMme,  in  cxchang 
for  slaves,  cattle,  and  liidrh  The  passnpr  df  ^^^ul 
Ocra,  the  iuwest  point  cl  the  Julian  or  Carriic  Alp 
was  easy  for  landK;arriage ;  and  at  Nauportus  on  tl 
other  nde,  a  neriffaUe  stream  conveyed  veescU  to  ti 
fi^uwe, and  fiem  mat  river  faito  the  Iinni5e.  (Sfrak 
214.  — /d.,  207 —Mela,  2,  4,  — Si/rton.,  Aug.,  20  - 
Id.,  Tib.,  7. — id.,  Vetij).,  6.  — Toe..  Htsl.,  2,  46,  au 
85,  dec.)  Aneonias  assigns  to  Aquileia  the  ninth  plac 
among  the  preat  cities  of  the  empire  It  withstoc 
successfully  a  severe  siege  against  Ma.xiniiniis,  wh' 
being  imable  to  take  tlie  place,  was  slain  l>y  his  ow 
soldiers.  {Herodian,  8.)  But  it  could  not  bold  oi 
against  the  finy  of  Attila ;  its  resietanoe  earned  onl 
to  increase  the  savage  feroritv  of  the  conqueror,  wh 
caused  it  to  be  sackeo  and  razed  to  the  ground.  ( C'<i. 
siodor.,  Ckron.  —  Procop.,  Vand.  Rer.,  1.  —  Freeulj 
Cknat.)  The  port  of  Aquileia  was  situate  at  the  nioa( 
of  the  Natiso  (Plin.,  S,  18),  and  is  now  called  Ptm 
di  Grado  The  modern  Aqtnhia  stands  near  the  ruit 
of  the  ancient  city.   (Cramer's  Ancient  iUi/y,  vol.  : 

fi.  138.)-— n.  A  town  of  Etrttria,maiked  in  the  andei 
tineraries  as*  the  first  stage  from  Florcntia  or  Ffrr-mr 
It  is  sujtposed  to  have  been  in  the  immediate  vicinil 
of 

ctent  Itaiy,  vol.  1,  p.  214.) 

AqviLius,  I.  Nepos,  Manias,  a  Roman  consul,  nr; 
colleague  ofMarius,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  w; 
against  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  This  war  waa  continue 
during  the  succeeding  year,  when  AquiHas,  as  proeoi 
sul,  still  held  the  command.  In  a  connict  with  tl 
foe,  the  two  commanders,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  dct  in 
the  affair  by  dnglc  combat.  Aquilius,  being  a  man  n 
great  strength,  uid  hie  antagonist  deed  at  hie  feet  by 
single  Mow ;  and  the  Romans  thereupon  msbing  i< 
gained  the  victory  after  a  severe  conflict.  A<iuilius  wi 
honoured  with  an  ovation.  After  this  ho  was  accus< 
of  extortion,  but  acquitted  on  account  of  his  eneoeeefl 
operations  in  Sicily  Heing  subsequently  sent  into  A  f, 
against  Milhradates,  he  was  defeated  by  that  mon.irt 
in  Bithynia,  and.  having  been  afterwanl  treacheronsi 
delivered  into  bia  bands,  waa  put  to  death  witb  ovei 
eirenmstatiee  of  ignaininy.  Mnbradatee  is  said  to  he^ 
even  pnr.Ti -  !  Tiielted  trold  down  his  throat  in  tokni  nf, i: 
aa  a  punishment  for,  his  cupidity  (L>r.,  Ejnt.,  7' 
— Appian,  Bell.  Milhrad  ,  26.  —  Cie.,  Agrar.,  2,  30 
— II.  Gallus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  w  ho  f^ouri8hc^d  aboi 
66  B.C.  He  was  a  pnpil  of  Sea; vola's,  and  was  int 
mate  with  Cicero,  having  been  a  colleague  of  hie  i 
the  qusstorahip.  Qeero  repweenta  Irim  as  e  men  o 
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wctftemi^  ixxi  of  ready  ulent  in  replying  to  an  oppo- 
Bcnx.   He  wrot«  a  treatise,  "<fe  aolo  malo^^  WBieh. 
C{c?r  >!':!fi£i20s  very  highly  :  another,  ''rff  pashtmnrvm 
iiwj  'i:. ■  a  third,  "  (/f  stiyulatwnr"  6c.c.  (C'l£., 
Jte  ,  4f.  —  W  ,  rf«  O/T.  3,  14.  itc  ) — in.  Sabinus,  a 
Jtflawkiirrar»  wbo  flooiuhed  in  the  tlibtd  oraimy  of  i 
wdB.  ifii  wtwluni  snd  aoqniNnirato  gBiiwd  fbrMin 
tbe  appellation  of  Cato.   He  was  elected  consul  A  U  C 
tl4,  and  again  in  316.    According  to  some,  he  was 
At  tefarr  or  brother  of  Aquilia  Serera,  the  vestal  vir- 
gin whrim  H«'!io":^ibalu8  compelled  to  hecome  his  wife. 
None  ot'  his  works  have  reached  us.    {Lampnd.,  Vit. 
B^Stftk-'Ctmtiod.,  Ckron. — Jlii<tf.»tii  rit.Jurit- 

AqniomA,  T.  a  dty  of  Saimrnnn,  on  ttio  Volscian 
fioolier.  aS^ut  "iO  milps  from  Cominium,  atiii  the  same 
Atfiarg  from  Bovianum.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
tt»lilll«townof  >lfiumr,ii«wtlie  wemt»  bfth»  Trig- 
no  'rr.rnrr's  Anr  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  2?9  )  — H.  An- 
other city  of  Samntum,  in  the  territory  ol-*  the  Hirpini, 
neaHv  mUmmf  between  Beneventtnn  and  Venusia. 
Its  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modem  Lteeiogna. 
(P'k.  3.  II  — Ptol.  p.  67.) 

AijrTv  -f.  I  a  town  ofCisiIpino  Gaul,  sooth  of  Mti- 
lim.  or  Modem.  (Fim.,  3, 15.)  It  t*  plaiied  bj  Clu- 
««iiH  It  the  moimn  ifcwvdm.— IT.  A  «irf  of  Lstiom, 
on  the  Litin  Way,  a  little  beyond  thr  j 'm  o  where  the 
road  croKM»  the  Liris  and  Meliis.  It  is  ?i  i%v  .-!7i/(/io. 
Both  Strabo  (237)  mid  Silhif  Italius  ^  VM)  de^trrihe 
it  as  a  laise  city  Aqninam  was  the  hirth[ilace  of.Iii- 
vwttt  as  mat  poet  himself  informs  us.  (S/j^,  3, 318.) 
Hfrt  il>o  was  bom  the  Emperor  Pescennius  Niger, 
ani  in  laodem  fiinfn  ttw  celebrated  Thoinaa  Aouinas. 
TW  fhee  wm  ftawm  far  tte  purple  dve.  {Horaf., 
Ef..  10,  K) 

AttrtTiKii,  a  country  of  Gaul  between  the  Ganun- 
in  or  Ganmmty  and  the  Pyrenees.  As  it  wm  leee  fban 
eftherr  f  t^ve  otKertwo  divisions  of  Haul,  Augustus  ex- 
tended it  to  ih^  ligeris  or  Loire.  ( Vtd.  Gallia.)  The 
Aquitani,  aceorAng  to  Strabo  (190),  differed  from  the 
Gallic  race  both  in  flqriieel  oonetitiitioD  and  in  lan- 

Sage.  They  wewAtoJ,  he  lelb  ne,  the  Iberians  ra- 
!T  th^n  ihe  Gvih.  According  to  Cesar,  the  Aqui- 
tani. i>t%ide^  a  peculiar  idiom  of  their  own,  had  also 
pectiliar  tnstitations.  Now,  historical  fhels  biferm  us 
that  th-??*  institutions  bore,  for  the  most  part,  the  The- 
rian  character ,  that  the  national  attire  waa  Iberian; 
that  there  were  the  strongest  ties  of  amity  and  alliance 
hrtavea  the  Aqoitanae  nd  Iberian  tribes.  We  find, 
An^eaaeeeidaneebetwwn  historical  proofiiand  those 
ifedoced  froTi  an  cia-nimti  tn  of  lanjuaifes,  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  Aquitani  were  of  Iberian  extraction. 
(OMsnit  Tfuerry,  Hut.  i*»  QtuA.^  vol.  1,  p.  xiriii,  iW- 
tnA.—U  ,  vol.  2.  p  11.  sfqq  ) 

AtA  LoQDuVKifBiB,  an  altar  erected  to  Aacnistas, 
at  the  eonfiaence  of  the  Arar  and  Rhone,  nen  we  city 
ef  Lapknwan  or  lyoiw,  by  sixty  Gallic  commtinities. 
Ttwaa  feared  after  Hie  tumult  excited  in  Gaol  by  the 
pTOcHinij.T^  of  the  census  hail  been  quelled  by  Drusus. 
(Lct.,  Ef%L,  137.  —  Strab.,  192.)   The  spot  became 
MMMtMrfsrChfigola  Ibr  the  iitonry  eonleete  which 
to->V  r-V**  there     A  crowd  of  orators  ami  jinrts  flock- 
etl  ta  the  accae  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  em- 
pire, notwithstanding  the  eevcriiy  of  the  regulations 
which  arc  siad  to  have  prevailed  here     The  vanquish- 
^BTB  compeOad  to  bestow  rewards  upon  the  victors, 
and  corn  pos*-  pieces  in  their  praise ;  while  those  whose 
pradootioos  riwamitoaet  talent  were  obliged  to  efface 
Aeir  own  wiUniga  with  a  sponge  or  with  the  tongue, 
or  else,  as  an  altenmtive,  to  submit  to  be  scourged,  and 
then  cast  into  the  neighbouring  stream.   {Sueton.,  Ca' 
Sti  90. — Dio  Cm  ,  M,  ^  —Juv  Sat ,  1, 44.)  The 
•p*  wae  called  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  At- 
iMntm.  and  is  now  the  point  of  ^-Cn^uii.  (Lemaire, 
ilJirv,  /.  e  ) 

AiABu,  a  ia«2»  conaciy  of       fonnin;  a  peninmh 
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la  between  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs.  Its  lengthy 
from  the  Cape  of  BaiMmmtideb  to  the  extreme  angle 
on  the  Euphrates,  is  about  !RO0  British  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth  800.  The  Arabians  recognise  lor  their 
ancestors  Joktan,  or  Khatan,  the  son  of  Eber.  ami  Ish> 
maelr  the  ion  of  Abraham.  Arabia  was  called  by  the 
hllMMtaBta  of  Palestine,  the  Eastern,  and  by  the  Baby, 
lonians,  the  Western,  country  Hence  the  .Arabians 
were  sometimes  denominated  OiientaU,  and  some* 
times  the  people  of  the  Weet.  (9  Ckrtm.,  9,  14.—. 
Jer.,  3,  2  )  The  derivation,  moreover,  conirnoniy  as- 
signed to  the  term  Arab  is  in  accordance  with  thii»  lat- 
ter idea,  making  it  signify  an  inhabitant  of  the  West,  a« 
Arabia  lay  to  the  west  of  Upper  Asia.  (Consult,  how- 
ever, WaM,  Vorder  und  Mittd  Anen,  vol.  I.  p.  327, 
in  tint  ,  where  other  explanations  are  given.)  — The 
Arabs  anciently  denominated  themwlvea,  and  do  to 
this  day,  either  of  theee  namee.  MegsRthenes  and 
Ptolemy  divided  the  country  into  the  Hrtppv.  Petr.xa, 
and  th«  Deserted ;  an  arrangement  unknown,  how  ever, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  Arabia  Felix,  or  the 
Happy,  derived  this  appellation  from  its  rirli  ))ro<Juro. 
This  tract  is  a  peninsula,  which  is  so  bordered  by  tlie 
Red  Sea  (more  properly  caMed  the  .Arabian  Gulf),  by 
the  Mare  £iythr«um,  and  by  the  Fenian  Golf,  that  it 
wfNiM  be  perfhfltly  auiraunded,  wete  a  Kne  drawn  froin 
the  inland  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  port  .\ilnn 
or  jElan,  situate  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lied 
Sea.  Aralik  I^Btma  waa  ao  called,  either  from  ile 
stony  character  (Tfrpo,  "  i  r^tck"  or  "  stone"),  or, 
what  is  far  more  probable,  irum  an  ancient  fortified  em- 
rarium,  called  Petra.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east 
7  Arabia  Deeeita,  on  the  weet  by  Egypt  and  theMe^ 
itemnean,  on  tiie  eotith  b^  the  Red  Sea,  whidi  here 
(Vivides  and  nins  north  in  two  br  i:  rfir  and  on  tha 
north  by  Palestine.  Iduniea,  otlierwisc  called  Seir, 
is  the  northeeafeem  part  of  Arabia  Petrtea.  Arabia 
Deserta  is  that  tmrt  which  has  Arabia  Felix  on  the 
south,  Babylonia  an<l  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  the 
Euphrates  and  Syria  on  the  north,  and  Gilead  on  the 
weet  BMleed,  however,  of  tlM  dBnriiion  joit  giveiir 
the  more  nstniai  one  la  that  wMdi  ^Htingnlahee  the 
coast,  co%  (  rr  I  a  ith  aloes,  manna,  myrrh,  frankincense, 
indigo,  nutmegs,  and  especially  coflee,  from  the  inte- 
rior, consisting  of  a  desert  of  moving  sand,  with  thoma 
and  saline  herbs.  The  climate  is  very  various.  Re- 
gions where  it  rains  half  the  year  alternate  with  others 
where  dew  supplies  the  place  of  rain  for  the  whole  sea- 
Mm.  The  greateet  cold  pcevaila  on  high  places,  and 
the  moot  oppieeeive  heat  in  the  plains.  Tnunp  vrinds 
succeed  to  the  dry  simoom,  which  is  as  d;uirrerous  to 
life  aa  the  Itaimattan  and  khamseen  in  Africa.  The 
soil  eonwete  of  eandy  deeeits  and  the  meet  flrnitfnl 
fields.  Wheat,  millet,  rice,  kitchen  ve(»etables,  cof- 
fee (which  grows  on  trees  in  Arabia,  its  homo,  and  on 
bushes  in  America,  the  planta  beinf  kepi  low  for  the 
sake  of  gathering  Uieir  fruit  more  e«iily),  mmna.  su- 
gar-cane, cotton,  tropical  fruits,  scnna-tetives,  gums, 
aloes,  myrrh,  tobacco,  indi^jo,  odorous  woods,  biil-inm, 
dec.,  are  the  rich  pzodocta  of  Arabia.  There  are  also 
precioua  atonee,  imt,  and  other  metala  (gold  excepted, 
which  the  ancients,  however,  seem  to  have  found  pure 
in  rivers  and  in  the  earth).  The  animals  are  mules, 
asses,  camels,  buAleee,  bofiied  eettle,^  ffMte»  wMt 
horses,  lions,  hyrenas.  antelopes,  foxes,  apes,  jerboa*; 
birds  of  all  sorta,  pelicans,  ostriches,  &c. ;  esculent 
locusts,  scorpions,  dtc. — The  Arabians  an*  still,  as  in 
the  most  ancient  timee,  Nomadee,  of  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity. The  older  AnAiari  histeriana  ondentand  by 
.\rabia  only  Yrmen  (Ar-Nin.  Friix)  Ifnixjaz  (the 
rocky)  they  repanl  as  Iwlonging  partly  to  Etr>  pt.  part- 
ly to  Syria  ,  and  the  rest  of  the  countn,'  they  call  the 
Syrian  Dmert  The  princes  {lobhai)  of  this  land  were 
anciently  entirely  of  the  race  of  Khatan,  to  which 
belonged  the  family  of  the  Homeyrites,  who  ruled 
over  Vemen  two  thonawd  yeua.   The  Arabian*  of 
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YeoMtB  and  a  pait  of  Um  djw»t  of , Arobia  lived  iii 
citiuH,  and  practiced  agncultnre :  they  had  commerce 

also  with  the  Eaal  Indies,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Abys- 
sinia. The  rest  of  the  population  then,  aa  now,  led  a 
waadering  life  in  the  dcseru. — ^Hm  reli^on  of  tile  .\ia- 
bianfi,  Ik  tin;  time  of  their  ignorance  (as  they  call  tbe 
period  belure  Mohammed^  was,  in  general,  adoration 
of  tbe  hcaveidy  bodies,  or  Sabaiam ;  varying  muchi 
howavsz;  iathe.difieieiit  tiibM^  ««ch  of  wftom  seleptr 
ed  a  different  oonitellatioii  m  the  faigliMl  object  of 
worslii}). — For  a  thousanil  years  the  Arabians  manful- 
ly deieuded  the  freedom,  lailh,  and  manners  uf  their 
ntlMV  against  all  the  attach  of  tha.Eastera  conquer- 
ors, protected  by  deserts  and  Rcas,  aa  well  as  by  their 
own  aru«.  Neither  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  nor 
the  Egyptian  and  Persian  kings,  could  bring  them  un- 
der tmur  joke.  M  iaet  tbey  were  overcome  bg  Alex- 
ander the  Oiaat;  but  hnmediately  after  hie  death, 
till  V  took  advantage  of  the  disunion  of  his  generals  and 
successors  to  recover  their  in(ie{)endence.  At  this 
period  the  northern  provinces  of  the  country  were  bold 
enou|{h  to  extend  tlkeir  dominion  beyond  the  limits  of 
Arabta.  The  Arabian  Nomadcs,  especially  in  winter, 
made  deep  inroadx  into  the  fertile  Irak  or  Chaldasa. 
They  finally  conquered  a  portion  of  it)  which  ie  hence 
atiU  called  Jrai  Xretjr.  Thcpue  tbe  tribe  of  Haieth 
advanced  into  Syria,  an  J  settled  in  the  country  of  Gas- 
•an,  whence  they  receded  the  appellation  of  Ga^isau- 
idaSi  Three  centuries  after  Alexander,  the  Komaiia 
approached  these  limite.  The  divided  Aiabiane  could 
not  resist  the  Roman  anas  everywhere  suooeasfully  ; 
their  country,  hussc\cr,  ua.s  nut  cumplctcly  reduced  to 
a  proviitce  ;  the  northern,  princes,  at  least,  uaintaiii- 
ing  a  virtual  independence  of  the  emperoni,  Thai  old 
H(M:!cy  rilc;>  in  Yemen,  aj^ainst  whom  an  unsurcessful 
war  W2u>  carried  on  in  the  lime  of  Augustus,  prescxved 
their  liberty.  Their  chief  city,  Saba,  was  OMtngred 
bjt  a  flood.  With  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ertunent,  the  struggle  for  absolute  independence  in- 
crcis.sed,  which  a  union  of  all  the  Arabian  tnla-s  would 
have  easily  gained ;  but,  weakened  and  scattered  as 
they  were,  tt^y  spent  several  oantniiee  in  this  contest, 
during  which  the  mountainous  countn,'  of  the  interior 
(Ncdschid)  became  the  theatre  of  timse  cluvalrou» 
deeds  so  often  sung  by  Arabian  poetti,  till  a  man  of 
extraonUaary  aoergy  united  thein  by  oomninnifeting 
to  them  hie  om  aBoWt  and  union  waa  ftUowod  bi 
angmcnted  force. — Chri.stianity  early  found  many  au- 
herents  here,  and  there  were  even  several  bishops  who 
acknowledged  as  their  metropolis  Bosro  in  Palestine, 
on  the  borders  of  Arabia.  Vet  tlic  original  worship 
of  the  stars  could  not  be  entirely  abolished.  Tbe  for- 
mer opuosition  of  the  Arabians  to  the  despotism  of 
Rome  drew  to  them  a  multitude  o£  heietica»  who  had 
been  peneeoted  hi  the  oithodoK  empire  of  tiie  East, 
especially  the  Monophyritoi  and  the  Neatorians.  who 
were  scattered  through  all  the  East ;  and  tbe  religious 
OBthiwiaam  of  those  exiles  rekindled  the  6ame  of  op- 
position. The  Jews  al^o,  afU-r  the  destruction  of  .Ic- 
rusalem,  became  very  numerous  in  this  country,  and 
made  many  proselytes,  particularly  in  Yemen."  The 
bst  king  of  the  Homejntes  (Uanyanbeo)  wm  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  hta  peTsecntaona  lofdin  Chmlians, 
A  D.  502,  involved  hun  in  a  war  with  the  King  of-€:thi- 
opia,  which  cost  him  his  UJe  and  his  throne.  To  the 
indilTercnco  excited  by  so  great  a  variety  of  sects  is  to 
be  re£Bxred  the  quick  success  of  Mohammed  in  es- 
tabBahing  a  new  relicion  He  raided  the  Arabians  to 
importance  in  the  hiriiory  of  the  world,  and  with  him 
bemns  a  new  epoch  in'  the  hietorv  of  this  peoplA. 
(Ja!bi*e  BM.  Ard^^p.  t.  I^Wa  trmML^^SS^ 
clop.  Americ.,\o\.  1.  p.  316.  srtjij.) 

Akabicus  sikus,  that  part  or  branch  of  the  Mare 
Erythrffiura  which  interposes  itself  between  Egypt  and 
Anbia.  It  b  now  called  the  Bed  Sea.  The  meaning 
of  thia  modem  appellation  nmal  be  looked  for  not  in 
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ai))r  cquMU  .of,  its  vl,^at•r«  .Ac  aauda.  but  in  th«  m/nm  of 
Idumea  (or  tbe  land  of  £doai),  whose  cpasta  thin  mm 

lnuirlu  s  iJii  i!ir  ii,;r;li.  Edom,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
si^nilics  rcil,  and  was  the  naane  given  to  E<iau  lor  t>eUr 
ing  hia  birthright  for  a  mess  of  nd  potiage.  ThfS 
country,  whichliis  posterity  possessed,  was  called  after 
his  name,  and  so  was  the  sea  which  adjoined  it.  The 
Greeks,  however,  not  understanding  the  reason  of  the 
appeUation,  transited  .what  is  in.Mehiew  the*  ^ien  of. 
Edom,  by  ipvOp^  ^uXaaaa.  Thmee  oomes  tbe  Lathi 
form  Mare  rubrum,  and  the  modern  name  L'cd  Sta 
It  is  otherwise  callc<l  Golfu  dt  Mecca.  (Corapaxc 
Well's  Sacred  6V(  i,  r  ,  Nu.  IGO. — Calmefs  Diet.,  vol 
6,  p.  63,  Eng.  Iransl. — Bakr.  ad  Ctcs.,  p.  3/j9  )  The 
shores  of  this  gulf  consist  principally  of  liuiCntonc 
rocks.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  ^t-en- 
iah  otwalt  and,  in  cabn  weather,  when  it  C4uu«s  into 
t^eir,  if  not  unliko  a  eeriea  of  verdaM  snbniBrine  for- 
ests and  meadows.  The  coral,  how  ever,  is  interior  in 
quality  to  lliat  of  the  Mediterranean.  (I'un  .  liU,  2.) 
The  beautiful  fuct  attracted  the  admiration  d  ai.tiquity 
{Artcmid.,  ao.  Strab.,  7C6),  and  procured  for  the  Axabi> 
an  Gulf  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  Jiahr  Suofh,  i.  c  "  tkt 
sea  of  alga."    (Malte-Brun,  2,  84,  BrusscU  cd.) 

Aa^piua,  AaABis,  or  Aaais,  a  river  of  (iet]rQ«a« 
near  ita  eaflem  bonndai7,  nunung  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  now  the  AraLa  or  Il-Mc7iil.  {Arriuyi,  0,  21  ) 
Akaica  and  Akecca,  a  city  of  Susiajta,  ea»t  oi  the 
Tigris,  now  Wutit.  It  iias  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  learned  by  reason  of  the  affinity  of  its  name  with 
that  of  Erech,  mentioned  in  tbe  Old  Testament  aiuong 
the  cities  constructed  by  Nimrod.  {Ammian.  Mur- 
cdL,  33,  2l.  —  Bochart,  Gtogr.  Sacr.,  ooL,  Sd^w — Mf 
.  SpicUec,  vol.  I,  p.  220,  teqf.) 
\HAcMN.ia  s  Mu.Ns,  a  cnainof  niount.iirs  in  Arpi>ii«, 
rumiing  dung  the  upper  coast  in  a  BoutheasUi-rii  diicc- 
tiun.  In  the  time  of  Inaclms  it  was  called  8apy8claton# 
iPajusan.,  2,  25.  —  (,k>mpare  Stebelu,  eid  loc.)  Hesy^ 
chius  reports  that  it  also  bore  the  name  of  Hysselinua 
(*.  r.  'YaciXtvuv. — Compare  Suph.  Byz.,*.  v  'A/ cj^- 
valov).  Mount.Axachuc«s is  mentioned  by  jlu»ckjiuB 
iAgam.,  299)  aa  Uie  laat  atatien  of  tiie  telegraph&e  Am 
by  which  the  new  s  of  the  capture  of  Troy  wa.s  trana* 
muted  to  Mycena'.  The  modern  name  is  i^phtco, 
aceunling  to  the  latestmaps.  Part  of  this  chain,  com- 
municating with  the  mounlains  of  Nemea  and  JPbiiua. 
bore  the  name  of  Celoaaa.  (  SitoIm,  —  Crarmer^a 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  282  ) 

Arachnl,  a  Mcouian  maiden,  who  was  so  proud  of 
her  skill  in  weaving  and  embroidering,  in  which  arte 
Minerva  had  instructed  her,  that  tAm  venturoil  to  d»  ny 
her  obligations  to  the  go<li)ehs,  and  e\en  ch^tlitugt d 
her  to  a  trial  of  bkiU.  iSliiierva.  a«.--uniiiig  the  (unn  of 
an  old  woman,  warned  her  tA  desist  from  her  boaating  j 
but,  when  she  Ibnnd  thai  her  admonitions  were  ^nun, 
she  resumed  her  pro]jrr  form,  and  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. The  skill  of  Arachnc  was  such,  and  the  subjects 
she  chose  (the  love-translurmations  uf  the  goda)  wete 
so  offensive  to  Minerva,  that  she  struck  her  f>evera' 
times  in  the  forehead  with  the  shuttle.  The  lii^li 
s|Mrited  maiden,  unal<li>  to  endure  thia  aflront.  hunj 
herself;  and  tbe  goddess  raii»ntin&  changed  her  into  i 
spider  (updrt^).— •The  name  «f  tUa  Inoeet,  moat  prob 
ablv.  ^ave  rise  to  this  fable,  though  the  story  it^  c  Ifwouli. 
seem  to  be  of  Oriental  origin,  tbe  art  of  embruiderisf 
having  come  into  Western  Asia  from  Babj^lonia  «»( 
tlie  countries  adjacent.  (Orid,  6,  I,  teije].  —  Keipht 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  122.  —  Creuzer,  Symloltk,  vol.  2 
p.  749.) 

AtAcnoBU,  a  pionnce  of  the  Pexpiaa  amuir*,  |jin| 
to  the  w«at  of  the  rhrer  Indna,  and  noith  or  Gedxoaia 

The  Greek  writers  UBually  call  the  inhabitanta  Ara 
choti  {'ApaxuToi),  sometimes  Arachulte  ('Apcix<^~a.t 
Dton.  Perieg.^  1096).  Afachoaia  was  of  conRider 
able  importance  as  a  frontier  province,  and  had  al 
ways,  therefore,  a  satrap  or  governor  of  its  own,  boU 
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Arak,  a  very  slow,  Bniooth-runnmg  river  of  Gaul. 
It  risM  near  Mons  Vogosus,  and,  aner  a  southern 
conne,  iUls  into  the  Rhodanuc  at  LAigdunum.  ( C<u., 
B.  C,  1,  13.->-n6i.,  3,  4.)  Ammknua  Marceilinus, 
who  tlouhfihcd  towards  the  cIosl-  of  ihc  fourth  riMitury 
of  our  era,  first  calls  the  Afar  by  the  name  of  Sancona, 
tpeaktiif  of  this  lattier  as  a  ecromon  appalhtioB  on  Hie 
part  of  tnc  inhabitants  in  that  qoarter,  "ylranm.  qnrm 
Hamonam  apfeUant  '  (If),  1 1)  Gregory  of  Tours,  at 
a  later  period,  #ky1et  it  Seugvna ;  and  from  this  comM 
the  modem  French  appellation  Saone.  (Compare  Xie> 
matre.  Index  Geogr.^  ad  Cat.  C         p.  190.) 

Akatka,  a  frstival  cclihratcd  at  .Sicyon.  upon  the 
birthday  of  Aratus,  and  in  memory  of  that  dietinguiab* 
ed  paHioi.  iPlM^  Ptf.  Ant.,  69.) 

AnXTtTs.  I.  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Soli  (Ponipoiopo- 
lis)  in  Gilicta.    He  flouhifbcd  about  270  ii.C,  wae 
aihvourite  of  Ptolemy  PUttdelphiM,  and  a  firm  friettd 
northfist  of  the  modem  Gasni,  and  lo«ng  itaelf  in  a  |  to  Antigonut  Gonatas,  eon  of  uemetnua  Poliorectps 


l»?f  '-^:n]  after  the  timf  of  Atctanil.-r     Through  tht9 
coantrr.  aoreover,  lay  th«  nearest  and  safeet  route  to 
Ia&   Srbortiue,  the  Greoii  governor  after  Alexan- 
(far fdnth.  eohiTBtedfiriendly  leladona  with  the  ia#BB 
Bpstrrb  Saudi twi^tni,  Mia  MegtstheAee  ww  Oftm 
trr.  r,  hi'.n  to  the  court  of  the  latter     '  (i  ^         H  ) 
Tk  aaent  Araehoaia  anewers  to  the  modern  Aro- 
Aff  (MnMert,  ft.  pt  ».  p.  7«.) 

AsirH5T,«  end  Afm*n5T!.  the  inhabitants  of  Ara- 
dwri  {V'td.  Arachosia  )  They  are  styled  Atvox- 
luTT..  firtm  their  linen  attire.  {Ihmys.  Perit/f., 
IW6  — Coaipare  Eu»tatk  ,  ad  toe. — Arhanf  8,  23.) 

AtirHoTTs,  I  or  Araehosia,  the  chief  city  of  Ara- 
ehtma.  callrJ  ,  ,1^  (K(  i  'ir  ).  and  said  to  have 

been  beitt  hy  Semiramig.  it  did  not  lie,  as  some  re- 
ttvL  en  A»  thter  Anbhonim*  bM  •  t?aiisMetd^  dis- 
tance east  of  it,  on  .a  road  ]cniYm  5  in  a  northern  direction 
tamwfds  the  modem  Can^lukar.  {Mannrrt,  5.  pt.  S,p. 
fi.)— ff.  A  Trrer  of  Arachosia.  rising  in  the  hillB 


Bor^h  aboot  fbar  miles  to  the  south  of  Candahar.    f ts 
name.  arconlinQr  to  W.ahl,  is  .\ao(Lih  D'An- 
tiMe,  bsflwew.  makes  it  Kan.    {hui.,  Choree.  Mp. 
Asr  Or.  Mils.,  «or  %  p.  9.—Ptm.,  6,  88.) 

.\?. tcirrHPs.  An.«THr«.  or  Ar?;thov.  a  river  of  Epi- 
TBs.  Sowing  from  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  which 


He  was  also  a  eontempoTary  of  Theocritus,  who  makes 
mentioM  <  i' hirn  iti  tin-  aitth  and  8avcnth  Id^ls,  and 
was  on  rexy  firiendly  teraui  with  him.  Atthemstance 
of  Ant^fomWt  AfttMCWwpowdl  mi  utiwuumieal  poem, 

entitlr  l  't'ntvSutvaj  "Appearanres."'  and  treating  of 
the  heavenly  tx)dies,  their  names,  movements,  dec. 


belonged  to  file  ancient  Tynaphipi.  and  running  by  |  The  materials  for  this  production  he  is  said  to  have 


Affibrsria  into  the  .Vmhmcian  Gnlf  Lyeophron  (c. 
40J1,  who  c%l\i  it  Arsjthus  {'ApaiOoc),  speaks  of  it  as 
the  hotudary'  of  Greece  on  this  side.  Ambraeia, 
Hvdbie,  betef  nhraya  aeoonnted  a  of  Qiwace 
Tmpii,  «nt  ahMMl  onlte  left  bank.  Wveumot, 
thf  r-fir*.  i^mit.  with  Pouqueville,  that  this  city  ocru- 
picd  the  site  of  Refous,  since  that  ruined  fortress  is 
ditastei  en  llw  bank  of  the  Lnro  river,  which 
that  wFf?r  ^'onsiders  to  be  the  Ararhthus.  Tliat  the 
Arachtkai  is  a  considerable  strezun,  may  be  inferred 
from  livy.  who  relates  (43,  21 )  that  Perseus,  king  of 
Mamdeu,  umimtiuBd  on  im  bankaby  hi^  floMb,  on 
Ms  w«r  «s  Acmnin.  {tfrmut**'  Amient  9r§tce, 
f©l  I.  p  151,  seM  ) 

Ax  <  T<rrRrs.  I  s  ehain  of  mountains  in  j£tolia. 


principally  derived  from  the  worka  of  Eudoxus  of  Cni- 
dus,  who  wrote  two  treatises  on  the  celestial  bodies 
and  phenomena,  one  entitled  'EvonTpov,  or  "  the  Mir^ 
ror,"  And  tli0  ottMT  ♦suvd^Mvo.  {^BukUt  de  Arat. 
Script.  Oammtat.s  p.  466.)  What  other  writers  he 
followed  besides  Eudoxus,  cami  t  n  w  be  asrcrtained. 
Salmasius,  indeed,  insists  that  he  did  not  follow  Eu- 
doxus at  all,  but  Phainus  or  Meton  {Snim.  ad  Soltn., 
p.  833);  this  opinion,  however.  i«'  rrfutcd  by  Pel.avius. 
{Doctr.  Temp.^  6,  9.)  Aratus  w.aa  the  author  ais(»  of  . 
another  poem,  entitled  AtocT/fula,  or  "  Sifpta  from 
Jot>e,"  Um  nutamls  for  winch  he  bonrowed  (am 
siod,  the  metaantofhsal  wiitinfi  ef  Aristotle,  and  Th0> 
(j[)hrai;tiia  on  the  signs  of  the  winJd.  Some  of  the  an> 
cients,  and  several  of  llie  uiudems,  too,  have  united 


l«rnin<r  ;n  a  septheMtaHj dHtwetienfrom  the  Acheloiis  thm^fa»6fu»m  mad  Atoarifieta  into  one  poem,  probably 


eribe  .AracrntfaiiB  to 
to 


tt>  the  L'venos.    ffs  present  name  is  Mount  Zigos. 
Plmy  {i,  i)       other  writers,  with  less  propriety,  as- 
Aeamanis. — 11.  A  mountain  of 
WhMaee  di»  goddess  re- 

Sf^vs  n-r  .  '$  '*.  *Ap4iM^.y  It 

fimn  Thebes. 

Aalfw,  f  3  citv  on  an  island  of  the  Mune  naaM, 

en  fV  mviisx  of  Plicenieia     According  to  Strabo.  it 
was  fiHioded  by  a  baud  of  exiles  from  Sidon.  Tiie 
isbnd  on  whidi  it  stood  wras  a  mere  rock,  not  quite 
mtm  atatta  in  chtnoBibranee ;  and  hance,  as  the  pop- 
ilition  of  the  citr  inereaaed,  they  were  compelled  to 
errct.'irin<*e«mxnvstoriei  in  heijpht.tomake  amen  l  m  f  »r 
the  iumted  area  of  the  pUoe.    the  poaiiion  of  Aradus 
w«s  welt  adsp«ed  for  CMuMeraa.  llM'iiiadtaMi  mm 
of  the  Ishnd  is  /?<M'f.  nrrordinw  to  Pocoeke  (vol.  2.  p 
^'^V;  .  and  tracer  rtill  remain  of  the  cisterns  anciently 
cut  in  the  rock  to  hu]>!  tho  rain-water  for  the  use  of 
the  tahsbtonts.    (Siannert,  Geogr.,  Vol  6,  pt.  1.  p 
tS§9.  se-ff  V— II  An  island,  aecording  to  some,  on  the 
Ci^ast  of  .\r»i)-.a.  m  thf»  Persian  (iulf.    It  is  supposed 
to  markr  la  ygt,  tha  original  aettleaMnta  of  the  Pbcs- 
MlfliaMv  pnNMiaiv  Aanr  Mttbfarfhbt^  tbamsatvea  vn 
the  roairt  of  the  MMitermne.m.    Mueh  f^oiil  t  oxiste, 
bowerer,  with  regud  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ; 
t&i  Maniieft,  aailBf  others,  thinks  that  Aa  name  A  ra- 
ise, a*  desi^atiii};  an  island  in  this  qnnTter.  is  inrleht- 
sd  for  its  exiatenec  to  the  love  of  theory  alone. 
{it€3tnert,  Geosr.,  vol  6,  pt.  1,  p.  154.  —  (jompare, 
r,  Micimitu,  l>fiifi|%  vaL  1,  p..  tW»«(^.,  and 


because,  in  the  Latter,  lie  draws  his  sii^ns  indicative  of 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  from  the  relative  positions 
of  the  aun,  moon,  and  constellations  of  the  zodiac  aa 
regards  tha  aaaCh.  Thaj  an,  howatari  diatinot  nn^ 
ductions,  and  are  te^Mded  as  atieh  by  the  beat  aneteoft 
and  modem  authorities.  {Schol.  ad  Dioxcm  irit.—^ 
Schol.  ad  Arutoph.,  Fac.,  1086.  —  Vuruv.,  9,  7.  — 
BukU,  Md.t  p.  463.)— In  Hut  two  poems  just  reftr* 
red  to,  Aratus  pives  us,  in  correct  and  rather  elegant 
ver^  a  general  view  of  what  was  then  known  of  the 
heavens,  with  their  aignav  appearances,  dec. ,  although  ft 
is  evident,  both  from  aneient  authority  as  wall  aa  litMi 
the  poem  itself,  that  he  was  not  a  professed  astroiuv 
iner.  or  even  very  accurately  .acquainted  with  tlie  priii- 
of  tha  science.  ^Ctc.^ilc  Oral.,  1, 16. — JSukl^ 
p.  467.)  Ovid  passes  a  Ui^  eolonim  on  Arataa, 
"  aim  sole  el  luna  temper  Aratut  crit '  (.imnr  ,  1 .  15); 
but  Uiis  exsggerated  compliment,  and  the  admiration 
of  Ovid,  were  very  probably  owing  to  the  circtimstanca 
of  no  other  poet's  h.avinfr  taken  the  astronomic  sphere 
for  his  theme  prior  to  Aratus.  (BtUUe,  p.  471.)  The 
tnith  is.  the  sabject  matter  of  both  poems  is  far  (win 
bmng  congenial  to  poetry,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Quin- 
tiiian,  who  adds  of  Aiatua  UnaeIC  "  tuffiat  tamen 
open,  cut  .sc  parrm  crcduhl  (10,  1,  55)  As  one  proof 
of  the  consideration  which  Aratus  enjoyed,  we  may 
cite  the  nonument  which  his  compatriota  ataeted  to 
his  memory,  and  which  liccanie  famous  by  reason  of  a 
physical  phsDnomcnon  that  Mela  mentions.  (**Juxta  in 
ponw  tvtnulo  Arati  poela  tnonupitntum,  ideo  re^tren- 


dmt  fmot  ignatam  fuam  ok  eamaaMfjaetaw 
^kMmt,"  1,  18.)  Aiatna,  Boioowr,  ia  lha 
tftwhoBScFtaliaftwalhiaapaich  before  thaAm- 
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opagus  (Actt,  17,  S8),  a  cwcunutaBoe  which  entiiied 
the  poet  to  great  favour  among  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  although  it  u  evulcnt  that  the  Apostle  makes 
no  allusion  to  his  postic  merit.  M.  Delambre  re- 
marks, in  speaking  or  Aratus^  that  he  has  "  tianaaittiMl 
to  us  almost  all  that  Greece  at  that  tfane  klievr  of  tlie 
heavens,  or,  at  K  ast.  all  that  could  be  put  into  verse. 
The  penisal  of  Autolycus  or  Euclid  gi^^  more  bfor- 
-nalton  on  tho  to  him  who  wuhee  to  become 

an  astronomer.  Their  notions  are  mnrr  ^rfc'iap  an<l 
more  geometrical.  The  principal  mcnl  ot  Aratus  is 
the  descT^ltion  he  has  left  us  of  the  constellations : 
and  yet,  even  with  this  deecrtption  to  aid  ua,  one 
would  be  much  poxxled  to  eonstroet  a  eeleatial  diait 
or  iiloUf.'"  (Dclambre,  Hutoire  de  VAstronumtc  An- 
cunm,  voL  74) — The  two  poems  of  Aratus  were 
tturico  tniialaled  into  Latin  verse,  first  by  Cicero,  see- 
OTiilly  by  Gcrroanicus,  of  the  Ime  of  the  Cssar.^,  and 
thirdly  by  Avienuti.  Cicero's  traxuiktion  is  l<k>l,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragments.  The  translation,  or, 
lathoTt  imitatioii  of  the  Ptumoawna  by  Gonnameua, 
and  hw  eotiuneiieeatteot  of  ^  Diooeuiea,  as  wall  aa 
the  vorHion  of  Avicnus,  reDaiB  to  Virgil,  also,  in 
his  Gcorgics,  is  under  mmy  obligations  to  our  poet. 
Although  Aratos  has  been  accused  of  poasatsing  but 
n  slight  arijmintancc  with  the  pub^ect  on  whicli  he 
treat.s,  still  a  number  of  malhciuaticiaiis  ujiitcd  them- 
selves with  the  grammarians  in  commenting  on  his 
work.  Many  of  Uteae  commentaries  are  lost :  we  still 
have, however,  firarramainin^^ :  one  by  Hipparditis  of 
Nictta,  another  by  Achilles  Talius  ;  the  other  t%%0  are 
anonymouii,  for  those  are  in  error  who  attribute  one  of 
tbem  to  EratostlHBnes.  Aratus  wrote  many  other 
works,  which  lia%'c  not  come  down  to  us.  They  treat- 
ed of  pliysical,  astronomical,  grammatical,  critical, 
and  poetic  themes,  and  a  list  of  them  is  given  by  one 
'  of  his  editors.  Buhle  (vol.  2,  p.  455,  seqq.) — The  best 
•ditaons  of  this  ]ioet  are,  that  of  Bnhte,  I<^.,  1793- 
190\,  2  vols  8vo,  and  that  of  Matthiae,  Franco/., 
Isi7-I8l5j.  We  have  also  a  German  version  by  J. 
H  \  obu,  Hexdelb.,-  1824,  published  with  the  Greek 
text  and  illustrations —11.  A  celebmted  Gtmcian  ni- 
triot,  bom  at  Sicyon,  li  C.  273.  When  he  waa  but 
seven  years  of  age.  Ids  father  Clinias,  who  held  the 
government  of  Sicyon,  wa^  assassinated  by  Abanttdas, 
who  siicceeded  in  making  himself  abairfute.  Aratus 
took  refujre  in  .Vrgos,  where  he  was  concealed  by  the 
friends  of  the  fanuly,  and  where  he  devoted  himself 
with  ^preat  success  to  physical  exercises,  gaining 
the  pme  in  tho  five  aseicises  of  the  pcntathlum. 
After  some  revolntiona  and  changes  of  mlera  at  Sicy- 
on, tlie  goveniincnt  came  into  the  hands  of  iS'icoclcs, 
when  AratiM,  then  tiardly  twenty  years  of  age,  fonnad 
the  project  of  freeing  his  country,  and,  having  assem- 
bled some  exilps.  surprised  the  city  of  Sicyon  The 
tyrant  having  tied,  Aratus  gave  liberty  to  hxa  fellow- 
citizens,  and  induced  them  to  join  the  Achean  league, 
still  as  yet  fipebhs  and  only  in  the  twenu>foan|i  year 
of  its  existence.  The  retom  of  the  exues,  howerer, 
orrn.sion r-il  mnrli  trouble  at  Sicyon;  those  who  had 
purchased  their  proj>crty  refused  to  restore  it,  and  Ara- 
tus was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  T*tolemy  Phil- 
adelphus,  to  whom  ho  had  rendered  some  services, 
and  who  gave  him  l&O  talents,  with  which  he  indem- 
nified tile  iifw  ])osses8ors,  and  restored  their  property 
to  his  fellowHixites.  Being  chosen,  for  the  second 
time,  Pnstor  of  the  Adi«ans,  S44  B.C.,  he  soiled  by 
surprise  on  thr  r  iiidcl  of  Corinth,  which  Antigonus 
had  guarded  w  itii  great  care  as  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  prevailed  upon  th*  Corinthians  to 
join  the  confederacy  Similar  success  attended  his 
affbrts  in  other  Quarters,  and  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant states  ana  eitie«  of  southern  Cireeco  lieeame 
through  his  means  members  of  the  league.  Some  time 
•ftar,  the  ,£toliaiw»  jeaioos  of  the  prosperity  of  tho 
Adunns,  and  reduMiiiig  eh  the  aid  of  Afitianiiiia»tha 
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fnardian  of  Philip,  fornted  an  allianee  with  the  Lax 
ft;iiKHiians,  the  halural  enemies  of  the  Acha.  an  Iracri 
AraiUk  niarciied  to  the  aid  of  those  cilics  uf  xVic«i4 
which  belonged  to  the  confederacy,  and  which  u  t 
mawced  by  CleoDtenes,  king  of  Sparta  \  but  be  w 
defeated  in  three  successive  engagements,  and  fimi 
himself  obliged  to  have  recourt>e  to  Antigonus 
order  to  uiduce  this  prince  to  lend  aid,  he  surrcxMier 
to  him,  on  his  expressly  requiring  it,  the  citadel  of  Cf 
inth  ;  and  Antigonus,  on  having  comr  v.  Itli  nn  ami 
was  appointed  gcneraUssimo  of  the  Achaaii  truo] 
Plutarch  pretencus  that  Cleomenes  had  offered  peace 
the  Achcana,  on  condition  of  being  appointed  coi 
mander  of  their  forcea,  and- that  Aratus  opposed  hi 
through  jealousy  ,  .irid  he  even  reproaches  liiiu  for  p 
ferring  a  barbarian  to  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  ii 
tho  trath  waa,  Aiatua  could  not  heaitate  between  A 
tiL'oiius,  a  humane  prince,  and  a  relijEious  obscr\er 
hiB  oaths,  and  Cleomenes,  who  had  now  became 
tyrant  over  his  own  country,  to  which  he  wii-bi  d 
make  all  the  Peloponnesus  sutycct.  The  aid  of  A 
tigonus  changed  entirely  the  aspiset  of  aflSurn ;  ncd  t] 
prince  having  entered  eventually  into  I.,aconia,  lo 
pellcd  Cleomenes,  after  a  defeat  at  Sellasia,  to  £ 
from  llic  countr}',  took  Sparta,  and  restored  to  it  t 
laws  which  C'touieiies  Lad  abro^'aled.  Aiitt;:on 
always  showed  UK-at  conbideration  for  AralUit.  a 
gov  erned  himsclfby  his  counsels  in  what  related  to  I 
aflaixs  of  Greece.  PhUip,  his  nephew  and  aucccas< 
did  tho  salne  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  ;  but 
process  of  time  a  less  friendly  feeling  arot»i;  betwc 
the  latter  and  Aratus,  ^  the  «vil  qualities  of  Phi 
began  to  display  themselves,  and  the  Grecian  pati 
eventually  fell  a  victim  to  the  unprincipled  moiiait 
who  had  caused  a  slow  poison  to  be  given  to  hi 
Some  time  before  his  death,  Aratus  was  obtcr^cd 
one  of  his.  friends  to  a|»it  blood*  and,  when  the  iati 
expressed  his  aurpiise  at  dda,  ho  merely  vxxAvoom 
"  Such,  Crphalon,,  are  the  fruiU  of  royal  friendship 
He  was  buried  with  distinguished  honours  by  1 
countrymen,  and  a  feitiva],  called  Aratca,  w  as  cefebi 
ted  every  year  in  memory  of  him.  Aratus  wrote  M 
moirs,  now  lost,  which  Polybius  cites  with  eulogiuu 
His  character  may  l>e  summed  up  in  a  fow  won 
He  was  a  pure  and  ardent  patriot,  end*  in  addition 
thisi  a  statesman  of  no  small  degree  of  merit,  but  n 
very  conspicuous  for  military  ahiliticB.  Aratus  di 
in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  2J3.  (iVut.,  V 
Aral.) — III  A  son  of  the  preceding,  nearly  of  t 
same  age  with  Philipt  king  of  Macedonia.  Ho  was 
intimate tennswlth  tUs monarch,  a  circumstance,  ho 
ever,  which  did  not  prevent  the  latter  from  admin 
terin^  a  potion,  that  threw  him  into  a  deplorable  sti 
of  idiocy,  so  that  his  friends  regarded  hiadeatb,  whi 
occurred  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  as  a  bleseing  xath 
than  a  misfortune.    {Piul  ,  Vit  Aial.,  uU.) 

AraosIo,  tlio  chief  city  of  the  Cavares,  in  Gal 
Narbonensas,  to  the  north  of  Avenio.  It  in  now  € 
ange,  in  the  depaitmoat  of  Vimduse.  In  the  vicini 
arc  some  remains  of  a  triumphal  i<  ]<  rreeted  in  coi 
memoratiou  of  the  victory  of  Merius  over  tlie  CimI 
and  Teutones    (Plm.,  S,'4.) 

Araxks,  I  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  ispiniig  fr< 
Monn  AbuH,  on  the  t>ide  uppusilc  to  that  wiicnce  t 
southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates  flows.  It  runs  «t 
until  it  meets  the  roountatna  whidi  separate  Annei 
from  northern  Me^  when  it  tons  to  tbe  north,  m 
after  receiving  the  Cyruh.  falls  into  the  Caspian  JSi 
It  is  now  the  Arras.  {Plm.,  6,  8  —  Slrab.,  363. 
Ftol.,  5,  13.) — II.  Another  in  Persia,  running  by  Pt 
sepolis,  and  falling  into  the  Medus,  now  Bend-Em 
— Xenophon  calls  the  Chaborat>  by  the  name  of  Anui 
(rid.  Chaboras),  and  gives  the  name  of  Phasi*  to  I 
Armenian  Axaxes.  ( Aca.,  Aaai.,  1 ,  i,  1  tt. — Conpi 
the  ihdec  Nam,  to  tibe  edition  of  Zenne,  and  the  i 
maika  of  Kritgtry «( Xen^  Aiu^.,  4. 6,  4.)-^  ni. 
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mer  dVjfet  Asia,  m«ltl0li«d  bj  H«fodo^  (1, 303), 
aod  ik^>Med  by  the  OMMt  raoent  inquirer*  mto  this 
mi^iel  to  be  the  saine  with  the  inoJ< m    I'  Vi. 
iBmir.  ti  Hmtdu,  L  c. — Compare  the  reiuarlu  ol  the 
Mi  tSitK,  ta  liw  note  c»  iSb»  hda  Btmm^  vol.  4, 
^  434,  «ff  )  — The  naqie  Araxes  app«'nT-si  to  h?.ve 
btta  ofifiMiiy  «^  appellative  term  fur  a  river,  in  the 
tfnw  language  of  the  East,  and  hence  we  find  it  ap- 
la  Mv«fal  Mxeams  in  ancient  Orieatal  mogn^U, 
(Compare  Hetrem,  lietn,  vol.  1,  p.  56.  —  Ritter,  Sra- 
vol  2,  p.  658  )  ' 
A&tlcsa,  a  Median  officer,  who  conspired  with 
Biliriii.Aa  WMft  diaCiiifniihm]  member  of  the  Chal- 
Jxii  :»acefdotal college,  against  S  in)ruri|  rJus,  king  of 
A«ftjm.   After  several  reverses,  he  iuially  tiucceedeU 
ta  his  abject,  defeated  Sardanapalus  near  Nineveh, 
took  this  city,  and  reigoed  in  it  £^  the  spMW  of  twen 
tj-«^rtit  jears.    With  hiza  commencod  a  dynasty  ol 
ofh:  kirifc's.  ot'  whom  A.ipodas  or  A.styage*  was  the 
Jait.   The  empire  which  Artiaces  founded  was  a  fed- 
nnSm  mm,  eonpoeed  of  several  soverdgnties  which 
i^i  ih^n  from  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
Titt£  iukgly  puwer,  though  hereditary,  was  not  abso- 
lute, ihs  monarch  not  banng  the  power  to  change  any 
«f  1^  laws  enacted  by  the  coniederate  princes.  Chro- 
nologuu  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  period  of  the  revolt 
of  .Vjiuec*     .\L)st  place  it  under  or  about  the  arclioii- 
•hij^  «f  Anphcon,  the  9th  jwrpetMal  aichun  of  Athens  ; 
tat  tkef  iaS&t  again  about  the  predee  period  of  this 
ajcbooahip,  some  assigning  it  to  917  B.C.,  others  to 
m  B.C.   iDtU,  SiC,  2,  84.  —  VeU.  PaUrc,  1,  6.  — 
Jutia,  1,  l.—Petav.,  Doctr.  Temp. ^  1.9,) 

AxBBLA,  a  city  of  AM^iia,  in  the  province  of  Adi- 
abene,  eait  of  Niaos,  near  the  Zabatus,  or  Zab.  On 
the  j',»'^»o->it4.'  side  of  thi.^  river,  near  Islul,  w^m  fouj^ht 
th«  dcctiive  battle  of  AibcU,  between  Alexander  and 
BnM,  0iBtaherS,B.G.S91.  The  field  of  battle  was 
the  plaio  of  OiagaiiiLla.  The  latter,  however,  being 
an  uMcure  pi^.  this  conflict  was  named  after  Arbela. 
iSiraio,  399.~JM.Su;.,  17,  53.— 4m««,  8,  6.) 

Abbl'scvla,  aa  actress  on  the  Roman  stage,  who, 
being  hissed,  on  one  occasion,  by  the  lower  orders  of 
the  petiplf.  u;.B«rred,  with  great  spirit,  that  she  cared 
Bothiof  iarthsiabUc^As  iong  ae  ahe  pleased  the  more 
cafifbeoed  part  of  hwrnQdieniDe  aaioag  the  equeetrian 
raak>     ;//:  .i/* ,  .Sfrrm  ,  1.  10,  77.) 

AicADiA,  a  country  in  the  centre  of  the  Pelupoiuie- 
■w,  «d,  aait  lo  Laeooia,  the  largest  of  its  six  prov- 
inces   It  was  a  mountainous  rc£rian,  and  contained 
the  sources  of  most  of  the  considerable  nvcrti  wliich 
arx  in'.i)  ihc  aea*  surrounding  the  Peloponneaus. 
Fhtai  its  elevated  atoation,  and  the  broken  hco  of 
the  re— tr/,  inlafMeted  bj  email  atreama,  it  had  aootd 
and  loggy  climate  dunr    some  seasons  ;  in  the  plain 
of  AijHw,  otdy  one  d-iy'^  jiMimey  from  iho  centre  of 
Aican,  the  sun  shines  and  the  violets  hkMui,  while 
aaow  is  on  the  hilU  of  Arcadia,  tnl  in  rt    plain  of 
Maotinea  and  Tegea     Tlio  most  icriiie  part  was  to- 
wards the  south,  whiTC  the  country  sloped  off,  and 
cowlaMied  maaj  CniiUul  valee  and  namemui  etreams. 
Thie  aeeaaal  m  the  land  may  aerve  in  some  degree  to 
expliin  the  chiractt  r  w  hich  thr  Arcadians  had  among 
the  ancKot  Greeks  .  some  of  those  who  now  occupy 
Aim  Aairiu  teem  to  be  ae  rode  aa  many  of  the  former 
pofiSCssonL   Their  country  is  better  adapted  to  pas- 
turage than  cuiutation,  and  the  Arcadianii,  who  were 
scarcelj  a  geatane  Greek  race,  coatimied  their  pastoral 
hahilo  aad  ratwei  their  rude  mannera  amid  their  na- 
i»<0  oofiiitainiL  To  their  pastoral  mode  of  life  may 
be  ascribed  th^'ir  ittatLineiit  to  music  ;  and  hence  also 
the  wuraship  of  Pan  as  the  tutelary  deilj  of  Anuulia. 
Stfam»  ohaenrea  a  «edem  writer,  haa  deatined  this 
eoantrv  for  hcrdsraen    The  pastures  and  meadows  in 
are  always  green  and  uuscurched ;  for  the 
<  fKnerrc  them.    The  country'  lias 
'  Id  (hit  of  Switieftandt  and  the 


AicadianB,  in  aooke  meaaore,  raaemUe  theiafaabitante 
ofOoAlpe.   They  peeaesaed  a  lof  of  fieedom  and  a 

Kivc  of  money  ;  for  wliorever  there  was  money,  you 
might  see  Arcadian  birclmgs.  But  it  is  chiefly  the 
western  part  of  Arcadia  (where  Pan  invented  the 
shepherd's  flut,f>  which  deser\*cs  the  name  of  a  pasto- 
ral country,  innumerable  brooks,  one  more  delightful 
than  the  other,  sometimes  nishing  impetuously,  and 
aowetimee  gently  murmurin|[,  pom  themselves  down 
the  moantams.    Vegetation  is  rich  and  magnificent ; 

everywhere  freshnetis  and  i-oohioss  are  found.  One 
flock  of  sheep  here  succeeds  another,  till  the  wild 
Taygetns  is  apptoadied,  wheve  numerous  heida  of 
^oats  are  also  seen.  (Bartholdy,  Brvehsliicke  sn 
nakcrn  Kennintss  Grxtchenlanda,  p.  239,  seqq.)  The 
inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  devoted  to  the  pastoral  life, 
preferred,  therefiire,  for  a  lotig  time,  to  dwell  in  the 
upi  u  country  rather  than  in  the  cities ;  and  when  some 
of  these,  particuhtrly  Te^rea  and  Manlim  a,  became 
considerable,  the  contests  between  them  destroyed 
the  peace  and  libevtiea  of  the  people.  The  ahepherd- 
hfc  among  the  Greeks,  althougti  nmch  oniameutcd  by 
the  poets,  betravs  its  origui  in  thiit,  that  it  arobc  among 
a  people  who  did  not  wander  like  the  Nomadeg,  but 
were  in  possession  of  stationary  dwclUngs. — The  most 
ancient  name  of  Arcadia  was  Drymotta  (the  woody 
rcfjion),  from  ^pir,  "a  tree.*'  The  Arc;idians  them- 
selves carried  their  origin  very  iar  hack,  and  gave 
their  nation  thename  of  Progdem  (before  the  moon). 
They  seem  tn  Iiavc  derived  the  first  rudiments  of  civil- 
ization, if  not  their  origin  iLbeil,  from  the  Pelasgi  ;  and 
hence  the  tradition  that  a  king,  named  Pelasgus, 
taught  them  to  build  huts,  and  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skins  of  animals.  Areas,  a  descendant  of  this  same 
Pelasgus,  taught  them  the  art  of  bakint;  hri  ad,  and  of 
weaving.  From  this  second  benefactor  the.  peonle 
and  tfaor  eonntiy  were  reepectively  eaUed  Areaoea 
and  Arcadia.  A  republican  form  of  ^overnniciit  arose 
subseaueully,  after  the  first  Mc^^enian  war,  Aristoc- 
rates  II.  having  been  etpned  to  death  by  the  Arca- 
dians for  his  treachery  towards  the  Messeniauti.  Ar- 
cadia eventually  attached  itself  to  the  Achsan  lea^'uc, 
and  fell  under  the  Roman  power.  —  It  is  comiiionly 
believed  that  a  cokmv  of  Aioadiana-aettled  in  Italy  in 
ver)-  early  timee.  Tttia,  howewr,  ia  a  mere  fihle,  and 
in  contradicted  by  the  inland  nature  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  Arcadians  ncvor  having  been  a  maritime 
people.  {Vtd.  Pc\:i>i</i  ant!  Italy,  and  also  £vander.-~ 
Pulyb.,  4.  20  —Dioil  Sic,  4,  -M.—Thurijd..  7,  57.— 
I'Uu.,  4,  5, — ApolUni,  2,  1. — rausaiL,  8,  4.) 

Arcadius,  clde>>t  aon  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  suc- 
ceeded hta  &thet  A.D.  39d,  who,  at  his  death*  divided 
the  empire  between  hie  two  eons,  giving  Arcadiue  the 
eastern,  and  Hunoriustbo  western  divinion  Arcadius 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  ago  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  he  only  occupied  it  to  become  the  vile 
slave  of  the  ambitious,  who  each  in  turn  disir.icted  the 
Ktalo  by  their  perfidies,  their  quarrels,  and  Uicix  con- 
nivance with  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals,  to  whom 
they  sunendeied  the  provinoce  and  tceaaurea  of  the 
empire.  The  history  of  Arcadiue,  in  ftet,  ia  that  of 
one,  whose  weakness  and  vices  made  hbn  t^ubbcrv  ient 
to,  and  excited  the  audacity  of,  a  Kufinus,  who,  char- 
ged by  Theodoeiue  with  the  guidance  of  the  young 
mn:rirr!i.  wishes!  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriai;^, 
and  i)ecome  Im  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  who,  dis- 
appointed in  his  ambitious  schemes,  invited  the  Huhb 
and  Goths  into  Asia  and  Greece :  a  Eutropiua,  a  Tile 
eunuch,  who  attained  to  the  influence  of  a  Rbfinaa, 
after  the  tragical  death  of  tlic  latter,  and,  still  more 
imprinci[4od,  succeeded  by  his  violent  conduct  in  de- 
grading and  dtaeouraging  Uie  people  :  a  Gainas,  a  gen- 
cr  Li  V,  Ihj  ravaged  iiisteacf  of  dofendini,'  tlie  empire,  but 
who  contributed  nevertheless  to  the  ruin  of  ?>utropius : 
and  an  Empress  Eudoxia,  at  one  moment  the  cneniyt  ^ 
another  the  auppoil  of  the  aabitioua,  and  who  ] 
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cLiuni  iiio  virtuous  Chrygostom,  patriarch  of  Coiwtan- 
tinoplc.  ArcadiuR  was  in  succession  the  tool  of  ull 
tbese  doM^ing  individuals.  He  saw,  with  equal  in- 
dlfieiwnees  Mane  rsvaging  bis  tenitorin,  lib  subjects 
groiinini^  uiulor  oppression,  ihc  succours  lirciught  him 
by  Stilicho,  general  of  Houorius,  reinlered  uf  no  avail 
by  tbe  periicfy  of  his  own  mtniston},  the  best  citizens 
fnlliiii:  liy  I'i^  protJcription.>i,  and,  finally,  Ariantsmdes- 
olatiiig  the  religion  which  Chtysostom  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  defend.  Such  wa»  tm'  ?eign  of  this  prince, 
which  lasted  for  fourteen  years.  Ho  died  A.D.  408, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Nature  had  given  hun  an 
exterior  corresponding  to  his  character  ;  a  sniall,  ill- 
made,  disagreeable  person,  an  air  of  imbeciliu,  a  laxjr 
cAdnciatbn,  ev^yUiing,  in  fiiet,  annoitfidnff tmwMfe- 
©st  and  most  cowardly  of  cmporors.  He  nad  by  hiB 
wife  £udoxia  a  son  named  Thcodosius,  who  succeed- 
ed him  as  the  second  of  that  name.  (SoenLf  HitL 
EccUm.,  b  —Ca.t.iioJ.,  Chroji  ,  &c.) 

AscAS,  a  son  of  Jupit^^r  and  Callisto.  ( Vui.  Cal- 
Iblo.)  The  (abuieus  legend  rotative  to  him  and  his 
modieru  gnm  bf  Hm  unknt  miters  with  gieat  dtC- 
fsTtmce  in  the  dmrniataiieee.  Acoording  to  tlw  moat 
common  account,  Jupiter  channed  Callisto  into  a  bear, 
to  screca  her  from  the  jealousjr  of  Juno,  and  Areas 
her  aen  waa'aepnated  fnm  Mr'and  reared  among 
mm.  When  prown  np,  he  chanced  to  meet  bis  moth- 
er in  the  woods,  in  her  transformed  state,  and  was  uii 
Ihe  paint  o#  alaaghtering  ltar«  bul  lupiter  intciferod, 
and  translated  both  the  parent  and  son  to  the  skies. 
Areas,  previously  to  this,  had  succeeded  Nyctimus  in 
the  govommont  of  Arcadia,  the  land  receiving  this 
name  hr^  from  Um.  He  waa  tJia  liriend  of  Triololo- 
nna,  who  tanght  him  agriotiltUTe,  which  he  tntfoduead 
aniontr  his  sui^jects.  He  al.so  ehowcd  thoni  how  to 
manufacture  wool,  an  art  which  he  had  learned  from 
Arotsua.   (Apollod.,  3,  8.— Op.,  Mci .  '2.  101.  .str/,/ ) 

.Afi'T.  a  city  of  Pli(enicia,  nortli  of  Tripolis,  and 
south  of  Ant:iradiis.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Alexan- 
der Saverus,  the  Roman  emperor.  {Lamprid.,  VU. 
Ahx.,  e.  5. — i^Un.,  5,  18.)  The  name  is  sometimes 
gwvn  as  At«d.    {Socral.,  Hist.  Eedes.,  7,  86.) 

.\iu  h:siLAfs,  I.  son  of  Battus,  kini;  of  (^vrene;  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedition,  andi  died  B.C. 
ft75.  The  aaoond  of  that  name  died  BX/.  UO. 
(Po.Va  .  S\  U  —Herodot  ,  4,  159.)— II.  .\  philoso- 
pher, bufji  at  Pitane,  in  .i£olis,  and  the  founder  of 
what  was  termed  the  Middle  Academy.  The  period 
of  his  birth  is  usually  given  as  316  B.C.,  whxle  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  I.«aertius 
(1.  'l.'j).  lie  nourished  nl.out  B.C.  209.  If  these,  innu- 
bers  are  accurate,  he  must  have  had  an  eartjr  reputa- 
Uon,  at  he  would  at  the  latter  dale  hava  wen  only 
se\  ('nfi  t  i>  ye.'irs  of  age.  Th<'re  is  tliereforo  homo  er- 
ror here  in  the  remark  of  A))oiludi)rus.  {Vttntm'g 
F-vti  HcHemci,  vol  1,  p.  179,  and  367,  f?(rf.)  Areea> 
il.ms  at  first  applied  himself  to  rhetf>rie,  hrit  snhse- 
queiitly  piuised  to  the  study  of  uhilosophy,  in  which 
he  had  for  teachers,  first  Tneophrastus,  then  Crantor 
the  Academician,  and  probably  also  Polemo.  (Diog. 
Laert  ,  4,  SH,  29.  —  Cie.,  Arad..  1,  9.)  The  state- 
ment of  Ninnenius  (a/>.  Etis.,  Pr.  Er  ,  11,  Ti),  that 
Arceeiiaus  waa  the  diaciple  of  Polemo  at  the  same 
lime  irith  Zeno,  appeals  to  be  il]>grouiided,-ahd  torn- 
volve  ^TTcnt  chronological  difficulties.  It  is  very  prob- 
ably :i  in<  re  fu  tiou,  designed  to  suggeKt  some  outward 
motiv  e  for  the  controversial  relation  of  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy — Besides  the  instnirtrrs  above  named, 
Arccsilaus  is  also  said  to  have  diligently  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  Eretrian  Menodamus,  the  Me^arian 
Diodeiua,  and  tbe  aoeptic  Fjrrrho.  Hia  love  for  the 
flUloaophemea  oftheae  mdiridoala  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  source  of  his  scepticism,  an<l  his  skill  in  re- 
AMiDg  philosophical  prinapiee.  At  the  same  time,  it 
ii  on  all  hands  admitted  fliatf  of  fMloaoflietti'Tlalo 
WM  hi*  iavoiinta.  -  He  seenM  l«  ha«e  baen  ahieaMlif 


of  opinion,  that  hi«  view  of  things  did  not  difier  frc 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Platonic  doctrine ;  nay,  more,  tl; 
it  was  periectlj  iaagraament  with  those  oldor  fbiiM 

!»hemea,  iroak  widths  aceording  to  the  opinion  m  mas 
^lato  had  drawn  his  own  doctrines,  namely,  the 
of  Socrates,  Ponnenidca,  «|nd  Heraclitus. — Upon  it 
death  of  Crantor,  ttw  aehiMl  in  tbe  Aeademy  in 
transferred  by  a  certain  Sncratidcs  to  Arrrsilatis, 
here  introduced  the  old  boc-ratic  method  at  leachij 
in  dialogues,  althoiigh-ii  was  rather  a  corruption  (h» 
an  unitation  of  the  genuine  Socratic  mode.  Arcct 
laus  does  not  appear  to  have  committed,  his  opinio 
to  writing,  at  least  the  ancients  were  not  acquaint 
with  a^  work  which  could  confi<lently  be  aacribed 
hun.  now^  aa  hii  disciple  I.arydet  also  ahatain 
from  writing,  the  ancients  themhelves  appear  to  lia 
derived  their  knowledge  of  his  opinions  only  from  ti 
works  of  hia  opponenta,  of  whom  Ch^aipfma  was  i 
Tnn!?t  eminent.  Such  a  source  must  naturally  be  bo 
defective  and  uncertain,  and  accordingly  w  c  have  litl 
that  we  can  confidently  advance  viiih  rc.<ij>ocl  to  h 
doctrinei.  Aooamfiag  to  thaea  statements,  tbe  reanl 
of  hia  epfaiionawmnld  Be  apvrieet  ecepticiam,  expren* 
in  the  fomuila  that  he  knew  nothing,  not  even  th 
which  isocrates  had  ever  maintained  that  he  Juie< 
namely,  his  vwn.  iffnomee.  iOie.,  Aemd.^'  1,  11 
This  expre.ssion  of  liis  opinion  iniplicitly  ascribes 
ArcesilauH  a  full  conscu>uiiiess  that  he  dillered  in 
most  important  point  from  the  doslfiaO'«f  So«at 
and  Plato.  Dut,  as  the  ancients  do  not  appmr  to  ha' 
ascribed  any  such  conviction  to  Arcefcilaus,  it  ^een 
to  he  a  more  probable  opinion,  which  imputes  to  hi 
a  desire  to  restore  the  genuine  Flalonia  doMpa.  ai 
topuri^  it-fimn  all  tiMM  pmnsa  niid  psaft wo  dele 
minationS' which  hin  sucoessors  had  appended  to'l 
Indeed,  one' statement  expressly  declares,  that  the  an 
ject  of  his  lecture  to  his  most  accMnpiiahed  aehola 
waa  the  doctrine  of  Plato  [Cir.,  !.  c  ):  and  he  wou 
therefore  apiiear  tu  Lave  adopted  this  formula  with 
view  4o  meet  more  easily  the  objectione  of  the  do, 
matiata.  New  if  we  thna  attach  AToeailauR  to  Plat 
we  mnit  aoppose  him  to  have  been  in  the  aamc  cat 
with  many  otherK  niid  unable  to  dii^cover  in  the  wi 
tiogs  of  Plato  any  fixed  and  determinate  prinoiplea  < 
ssianoa.  The  .amhignons-  manner  in-  'mhMk  abno 
every  view  therein  ndvrmced.  mu\  the  re  mi  Its  of  oi 
investigation  admitted  oniy  conditionally  to  oth> 
inquiries,  may  perhaps  have  led  him  to  regard  4 
speculations  of  l*lato  in  the  lijiiht  of  mere  shrewd  al 
intelHjfent  conjectures.  Accordingly,  we  are  told,  th 
Arcesdous  denied  the  certainty,  not  only  of  intelic 
tual,  but  also  (tf  •enanous  knowledM.  '(CiCf  de  On. 
3,  18.)  For  hia  attack  upon  the  mmer,  Plato  wad 
furnish  him  with  weapons  enough  ;  and  it  is  against 
principally  that  his  attacks  were  directed,  for  the  Stoi 
ware  aia  chief  opponenta.— The  •me^  ^otinetten  h 
twoen  the  Fco)>lics  arn!  the  members  of  the  Midd 
Academy,  at  its  i'ml  formalion  by  Areesilaus,  appra 
to  have  been  this.  The  former  made  the  end  of  life 
be  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  equanimity,  and  drrivi 
the  difference  between  good  and  bod,  as  presented  I 
the  phanomena  of  life,  from  eonrersion,  and  not  fro 
nature.  The  Acadenwiians^  on  the  other  hand,  tail  gi 
as  a  genmal  rale,  that,  in  the  pnrinil  of  good  and  ti 
avoidance  of  evil,  nu-n  must  be  guided  by  prol);ibiliti« 
They  admitted  that  the  Si^,  without  absolutely  uu 
tifying  his  sensaal  dealiea,  will  lire  like  anv  MhoT 
olwdience  to  the  general  estimate  of  good  and  ev  il.  h 
with  this  simple  diHR^rence,  that  he  does  nut  I>elic 
that  ho  is  rmlating  hialifeby  any  eeitain  ard  cab 
princHples  ofeeience.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  < 
not  meet  with  any  statements  concerning  the  etrang 
ne.^s  of  (heir  habits  of  life,  like  to  those  about  Prrrh) 
on  tbe  contxanr,  Aroesilaua  ia  usaally  depicted  aa 
MA'  wIm,  in  me  intercoorae  of.Kle,  ebeervrd  all  i 
deeoMies  wnd  pvoprieiiieo,  and  was  aesMfWhai  diaposi 
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t.i  iha  sptentlour  arid  !uxur\-  which  the  prevailing 
vicTs  o/  morality  allowed  and  sancUuiied.  His 
^riii-  :liv«i'<>rc!,  as  to  the  poaribility  of  arriviag  at  a 
JcBtsirff'Jje  of  the  truth,  may  probably  have  bad  no 
^M.-  wiirce  llian  a  high  idea  of  science,  derived 
pcr^pa  from  his  study  of  rlato's  worlts.  am]  cuuipareJ 
■Ihvlicib  ail  bnaaa  tboaght  umj  have  appeapMl  at 
iMtbaiapMfcsHeoonjaetiira. — ^AieBailaiw  ooMtbraed 
to&^imh      hte  as  the  134th  Olympb»l,  B  C  2M. 
(Ckatrn't  Fatti  HeiUmci,  vol.  1,  p.  179.  — Huur't 
^  PUbtopkf,  vol.  3,  p.  600,  teqq.)  —  ni.  \ 
painter  of  Paros,  acquainted,  according  to  Pliny,  with 
the  ait  of  eaamelling,  some  time  before  Aristidcs,  to 
«k»  the  inTcntion  is  commonly  assigned.    Ho  ap- 
pears to  h*y«  baen  coatempomj  with  Poj^yfnotos. 

35,  IL  — 5flai<,  Uwi.  ^Tt,  9.  ».)— !V.  A 
painter,  snhseqaent  to  l!ic  preceding,  and  who  appears 
la  ks»9  flourished  about  the  128th  Olympiad,  B.C. 
ML  (Pit*.,  35,  1 1.  —  SiOig,  Dirt.  Art.y  #.  »,)—  V. 
A  scdpto?  Jt' the  first  centurv  In'furL'  vwr  f>ra.  His 
eMstij  is  uaccruin.    {Ptm  ,  3.j,  12 — id  ,  5.) 

AlcniJcs,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Une  of  the 
h^pim^  srho  reigned  conjointly  with  CharilMM.  On* 
ai^tliis  reign  Lycitrg'iis  promulgated  fait  eode  «f  lawi. 
(PuMK  .  3.  2  ) — 11  .\  king  of  Alacedonia,  natural  son 
erf"  Peniiecas,  vroo  ascended  the  throne,  after  making 
away  with  all  the  lawful  claimants  to  it,  about  413 
B  C  He  proved  a  very  able  monarch.  Under  liisi  sw.iy 
Maeeddoia  flourished,  literature  and  the  arts  were  pat- 
iMMsd,  and  I«med  men  and  artists  were  invited  to 
ks  coart  Eu  riptdea  and  Agatho,  the  two  tragic  poets, 
ipent  the  latter  part  of  their  dsya  there,  and  the  paint- 
er Zeuxis  rcccivetl  seven  talents  (about  8000  dollars) 
fiKadomiii;];  with  his  pencil  the  royal  palace.  Thecde- 
bnkd  phik>wpber  Soentes  wasalao  inneed  to  eaoM  and  I 
x^v.\f.  wahlht-  monarch,  but  declined.  Archclaas  dit-d 
atler  i  i?;;:n  of  aXixMl  14  years.  Diodorus  Siculus 
■ikes  h'.!:i  i<>haxc  lost  his  lite  by  an  accidental  wound 
rcceifcd  in  hnsding.  bat  Aristotle  states  that  ho  fell 
by  a  conspiracy,  ijhod.  Sic,  13,  49.— W.,  14,  37.— 
Atu'j<  ,  A.  fl ,  5, 10. — Compare  the  remarks  of  Wes- 
mdm^^adDtiL  14,S7.>— III.  Son  of  Amyi^,  king 
efMaeadooia.  Hewaaput  todflethbf  hiahalMirotho 
er  Philip,  the  fether  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Jus/in, 
7,  4.)— fF.  A  native  of  CappiMlucta,  and  one  of  the 
MMlgMnb  ef  Mithr.idates.  He  disputed  with  the 
Rdoiaiisthe  poia^eiision  of  Greece,  but  was  defeated  by 
SjrUaatCheic>nc^.  and  again  at  Orchoraenus.  ArcUu- 
liBs,  coanaeetl  uf  the  sujveriority  of  the  Roauma,  pre- 

ri  >filhradaifia  to  make  peace  with  them,  and 
thalaBMflf  dw  treaty  along  with  Sytia,  whose 
f<e(7u  he  acquired.    Some  years  after  he  became  an 
oitjed  of  raayicioii  to  &lithradatcs,  who  thought  that  he 
h^tfiwiBiiiiiitfuimiBhtheintereataoifftheRenian  people. 
'^''U  rx%TP  of  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch,  Archclaus 
1'-  d  to  th'i  RiMnaiu,  who  gave  him  a  friendly  reception. 
Ptotaich  thinks  that  he  had  been  actually  unfaithful 
leMithradates.  and  that  the  preacnt  which  ho  received 
fimn  SyUa.  of  ten  thotisand  acres  in  Eubcea,  was  a 
strong  r omirmation  cf this      He  informs  u.*!,  however, 
at  the  aajaa  tiae,  that  Sylla,  in  hia  commcnt^ica,  de- 
fcmM  Awhel— i  from  the  oenmrea  whioh  had  been 
CMt  up-ia  hitn    (Pf  ^r.  Vil.  Syl! ,  c.  23.)  —  V.  Son 
of  the  pcecedijig,  rcoiained  attached  to  the  Romans 
after  toe  death  of  his  father,  and  was  appointed  by 
Fkmpej  high-pciest  at  Comana.    As  the  temple  at 
Cmana  had  an  extensive  territory  attached  to  it,  and 
»  l.iriTr  number  of  slaves,  the  high-priest  was  in  fact  a 
kind  of  kix^.   This  teai^ail  office,  however,  did  not 
aril  hie  aaDEmova  sfirk ;  and  when  PlelMBy  Aoletee 
hrcn  driven  fnxa  Effypt,  and  Berenice  his  daugh- 
ter had  aecended  the  thrane,  he  obtained  her  hand  in 
Mriaf*.    Ptolemv,  however,  was  restored  by  the  Ro- 
*aa  arms,  and  .\  rchelaus  fell  in  battle,  bravely  defend- 
;     ovw  dignity.    Marc  Antony,  who  had  been  on 


ral  ^D,o  Casx  ,  39,  12,  scqq.  —  39.  S."")  —  Epit. 
Lie.,  loa.—HiU.,  Vit.  Auton.,  c.  3.)— \  I  .\  natural 
son  of  the  preceding  by  Glaphyre.  He  is  caliiHl  by  Ap- 
pian  Sictnnes.  (Bell.  C«?.,  5,  7. — Consult  S.-hwf:i<:h., 
ad  loc.)  After  his  father's  death,  ho  succeeded  to  the 
high-priesthood  at  Comana,  but  was  deposed  by  Juliua 
Csaar.  S<uue  years  after  (B.C.  36),  Antony  nuaie 
huD  king  of  Gappadoda,  in  place  of  Ariarathaa  X., 
whom  he  deprived  of  the  throne,  .\rehelau.s  took  part 
with  iUttuity  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  but  was  pardon> 
ed  by  Augustus.  The  emperor  even  subsequently 
added  .\rmenia  and  Ciliria  Trachea  to  his  territories, 
because  be  had  aideti  Tiberius  in  restoring  Tigrauea, 
the  Armenian  king.  When  Tiberius  retired  to  Rhodoa, 
into  a  kii^  of  exile,  AroheiattB,  fearful  of  o&nding 
Augustus,  treated  tha  fermer  with  ncirlect.  fn  COD" 
sequence  of  tliiw,  when  Tiberius  came  to  the  tlirone, 
.\rchelau8  was  enticed  to  Rome  by  a  letter  from  Livia, 
which  held  out  the  hope  ofpanlon,  Init  on  nttcfaing  the 
capital,  he  was  accused  of  de.^iirns  arrainot  the  state. 
His  age,  however,  and  feeble  sute  of  health,  together 
with  tne  imbecility  of  mind  which  h0  ingnod  on  the 
oocaaipUfdiaanoed  the  anger  of  the  emperor.  He  died 
at  Roma,  B.C.  17,  havin^f  reigned  58  years.  After 
his  death  Cappadocia  became  a  Roman  province.  (Dto 
Cats.,  67,  i7.  —  Ta£U.,  Ann.,  2,  42. — Smtton.,  m, 
37.)— m  Aaon  efHeradtlM  GraaL  Hkfttherut* 
tended  him  for  his  successor,  and  named  him  a.'?  .<»uch 
in  liis  will ;  but  as  Philip  Antipas,  another  mn  of 
Herod's,  had  been  draignated  as  eoooeaaor  to  the  throne 
in  a  previous  will,  a  dispute  arobc  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  they  repaired  to  Rome  to  have  the  ques- 
tion settled  by  Au^rubtus.  The  emperor,  after  liaviiifT 
heard  both  partieii,  gave  to  Aichelaus,  tinder  the  ti> 
tie  of  tetrareh,  one  ulf  of  the  territorieB  of  hia  father 
Herod,  comprising  Judioa,  properly  so  called,  to;zcib.  r 
with  Idumuia.  On  his  return  home,  Archelaus  in- 
dulged in  the  hereditju^  craehy  of  hia  fiimilv.  an^!  t>e- 
ing  complained  of  to  Augustug,  was  deposed  (D.C.  6). 
arS  sent  to  Vienna  (Vunnc  in  Daupkinc)  as  an  exile. 
This  happened  in  the  tenth  year  of  Ids  reign.  (Jo- 
a^Nk,  Ant.  Jud.t  17,  e.  S. — Jd.  tUd.^  c  13,  Mg.-'id., 
Bea.  Jud,,  2,  4.— JVaUiM,  deVUaet  BuHm  fUroiam, 
p.  219,  scqij.) — VIII.  A  philosopher,  a  native  of  Athens, 
though  others,  with  leas  wobabtlitv,  make  him  to  have 
been  Moi  at  Miletot.  (iKmff.  Piwa.,  Ibl.  C,  i.)  He 
was  a  ptipil  of  Anaxagorts,  whom  no  accompanied  in 
exile  to  Lampsacus,  and  to  whom  he  succeeded  as  s 
head  of  the  Ionic  sect.  After  the  death  of  this  philos- 
opher, he  ntsroed  to  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
Socratea  and  alao  Euripides  among  hia  pupils ;  bat  ae 
to  the  fonncr  of  the  two,  this  is  very  doubtful.  Of  his 
hfo  and  actions  wo  have  very^ scanty  information,  aa 
also  of  hb  doetrliMM;  ao  that  it  is  extrenudy  diOeiilt 
to  arrive  at  any  certain  result  with  respect  to  his  pe- 
culiar views.  He  received  the  appellation  of  ^trixof, 
{Pkyamtt,  i.  e.,  '*  Natural  Philosopher"),  because,  like 
Anazagoraa,  he  directed  his  principal  attention  to  pby^ 
ieal  faiquirtea.  He  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  same 
primal  substance  as  .\naxaf;ora.9  ;  but  to  have  aim^d 
at  ipving  an  explanation  <^  hia  own  of  the  uode  in 
whieh  tS(B  mrivene  w«e  medoeed,  and  of  aome  ether 
detaihs  (Simp!  Phi/s  ,  fo!  7,  a.)  Hia  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  the  separatiort  of  the  elements,  and  of  con- 
necting therewith  the  origin  of  men  and  animals,  indi- 
cates in  the  most  remarkable  manner  the  aftinity  of 
his  theory  with  that  of  Anaxagoras.  First  of  all,  he 
t.aught.  fire  and  water  were  separated,  an<?,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fire  on  the  water,  the  eaith  waa  redocad  (o 
a  efiaay  naaa,  which  waa  afkerward  hardened;  but 
water,  by  its  motion,  ?ave  birth  to  air,  and  thus  was 
the  earth  hci<l  together  by  air,  and  the  air  by  fire. 
While  the  earth  was  hardeninu  by  the  action  of  heat, 
a  certain  mixture  of  warmth  with  cold  and  moist  par- 
ticles was  effected,  of  whidi  animals  of  various  kinda 
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iMHuuhmcnt,  the  slime  in  which  they  were  bora. 
iU  fint  Aiej  WW  of  veiy  brtof  duntton,  and  •ub«»> 

quently  only  acquired  the  faculty  of  pmpanraiint;  their 
species.  Men  were  distinct  i'tuiu  the  utiirr  kinds,  and 
became  the  ruling  rsice.  Mind,  however,  was  inboni 
in  all  animals  alike,  and  all  have  a  l>ody  for  use,  only 
some  a  more  perishable,  others  a  more  durable  one. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  Archclaus  in  ethics  was 
as  foliowa;  Good  and  evil  are  not  by  nature,  bat  by 
conTmtkm.*'  (Dior.  Laert., «,  It.—Ong.  PkiL,  9. — 
RittcT'a  Hittory  of  rhiloxonhy,  1,  819,  «<ff.) 

ABonsMdaus.    Vtd.  Ophdtes. 

ArchTa*,  I.  a  Corinthian,  leader  of  the  colony  that 
founded  Symcuse.  Vid.  SyracuBO. — II.  A  Greek  poet, 
a  native  of  Antioch,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  consul- 
ahip  of  Manns  and  Catulus  (B.C.  102).  He  soon  be- 
came intimate  with  the  most  distinguished  men  in  this 
latter  city,  and  accompanied  LucuUus  to  Sicily,  and, 
on  returning  with  him  to  that  province,  received  the 
i^ta  of  Roman  dtiaanahip  at  tho  municipal  town  of 
Heneiea,  in  aoutihem  Italy.  A  eonflaffnition,  hoiv^ 
e^er,  having  destroyed  the  records  of  this  phce,  a  cer- 
tain Gratius  contested  judicially  his  title  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Cicero,  his  fnend 
and  former  pupil,  defended  Archias  in  a  briili.int  ora- 
tion, which  has  came  down  to  us,  and  which  contains 
not  only  the  praLves  of  his  old  instructor,  but  a  beauti- 
ful eultwium  alao  on  the  culture  of  letters.  The  poet 
gained  lua  canse.  ArcMas  before  this  had  composed 
a  poem  on  the  war  with  the  Cimliri,  and  had  commcn- 
ced  another  on  the  consulahip  of  Cicero.  There  ro- 
maint  lioweTflf',  of  lua  productions,  only  some  epigrams 
in  the  Anthology.  It  is  dillicutt  to  reconcile  the  eu- 
logiums  which  Cicero  heaps  on  Archias,  with  tlie  ex- 
treme mediocrity  of  the  pie^s  that  have  reached  us. 
A  servile  imitator  of  LeonidaB  the  Tarentine,  and  of 
Anlipater,  he  hanillcs  the  same  themes  which  they  had 
•elected  before  him,  and  only  produces,  after  all,  un- 
fiuthfol  copies.  Two  or  tfane  pieces  are  aomewbat 
superior  to  the  rest,  but  still  we  most  take  it  for  grant- 
ed tliat  his  poem  on  tlie  rimhrian  war  was  a  ver\-  dif- 
ferent production  from  any  of  his  epigrams,  or  else 
that  Cicero's  vanity  eot  the  better  of  hts  judgement,  and 
that,  in  praising  Arcnias,  he  Mt  be  waa  piaisfalg  luDA- 
seir    (C7ic  ,  pro  Arrh.) 

ABciiioAMrs,  I  «on  of  Tlieopoamus,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, died  before  his  father.— II.  Another  king  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Anaxidamus,  succeeded  by  Agaxicles.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  about  620  B  C. — III  Sun  of  Zeux- 
jdamus,  of  the  line  of  the  Proclide.  He  ascended 
ikm  Spaitan  tivone  B.C.  478,  \am  fitOier  liaving  died 
willioiit  I>ecomjng  king.  Laconia  was  desolati  1  by  an 
earthquake  about  tho  12th  year  of  his  reign,  <-iiid  after 
tiiis<ie  Messeniaas  revolted.  Arehidamus  ditipluyed 
grcfit  coolness  and  ability  amid  these  evewr«.  nnd  finally 
reduced  the  Messeniajiit  to  submission,  having  taken 
Hm  fcrtress  of  Ithome  after  «  aiege  of  ten  years.  He 
opposed  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but,  his  counsel  not 
having  been  followed,  he  took  the  command  of  the 
confederate  arniv,  and  made  many  invasions  of  Attica. 
He  died  B.C.  428.— IV.  Son  of  AgeaUaus,  of  the  line 
of  the  l*roelidw.  Befim  eoaung  to  the  throne,  he  had 
the  command  of  the  troops  whicli  the  Lacedaemonians 
sent  to  the  aid  of  their  countrymen  after  the  battle  of 
LetMtm.  On  his  retain  to  the  Peloponnesus,  he  gain- 
ed *ome  advantages  orer  the  Arcadians,  although  the 
Ttiebans  had  come  to  their  aid.  Having  ascended  the 
throne  (B.C.  S6t),  he  prevailed  npon  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  ud  the  Phoeiens,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
their  behalf,  in  the  Sacred  war.  He  afterward  went 
to  th  ■  ni  l  i>f  the  Tarentines,  who  were  .nt  war  with 
some  of  the  neig^ourins  communities,  and  fell  in  bat- 
de  there^  B.C.  888.  ms  fiedy  could  not  be  fimnd 
after  the  action,  which  some  a8<-ril>e<l  1o  the  venireanco 
of  ApoUo,  who  thus  deprived  him  of  the  rites  of  burial 
Ibv  tb«  part  he  had  acted  in  th*  SiMBd  ww^y. 
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of  Ettdamidas,  was  king  of  Sparta  when  Dcmetn: 
PoUorcetee  came  lo  attack  that  city,  B.C.  tt08.  ( 

was  defeated  by  Demetrius,  in  the  very  view  of  Spnr 
it. self,  and  the  city  would  have  been  taken,  hail  not  ulb 
events  called  the  victortea  diflemnt^arter  of  Orcer 
■  The  rest  of  hiis  history  Is  unknown     I^nrch«*r  niak> 
'  his  reign  to  have  been  one  uf  4G  years,  but  does  n 

five  the  data  on  which  he  founds  thin  opinion.  {Pfcu 
'U.Agid.-^Larclm,  Hut.  d'Hirod,,  7,  509.) 
AnCHioiitss,  a  physician,  bom  at  Apamea  in  8yri 
He  lived  in  the  rei^'u  of  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Traja 
Archigenes  eujuyed  a  high  reputation  amon^  his  ro! 
teraporaricd,  and  for  some  generations  after.  He 
re^ardfil  as  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  •^rhri  ^1  of  Me 
tciiic,  and  was  also  one  uf  the  pncuuutic  t<ect,  havir 
received  the  principles  of  the  latter  from  his  precept> 
j  Agathinus.  He  wrote  on  the  pulse  (a  woric  on  whit 
1  Galen  commented),  on  chrtmic  affections,  on  pharm 
cy,  cVc  Caien  often  cites  him  with  eulogiuins.  ai 
Juvenal,  bis  pontcmporary,  makes  frequent  mention  < 
him  in  Ids  satires.  Only  fragments  of  his  writings  r 
main  .\ccoTding  to  Suidas,  he  dinl  at  the  :igc  ofPr 
but  Eudoria  makes  him  to  have  n  ached  83  year 
The  latest  edition  of  the  fragmentu  ofArchigmee 
that  of  Harlcs,  Lip».,  1816,  4to.  {Galen,  Ae  litg  juL 
2,  p.  26. — /(/.,  de  lot.  affect.,  2,  p.  262,  <fcc. — Suuia 
jr.  r.  —  Eudocta,  ap.  ViUotgon,  Anccd.  Grac  ,  \i>\ 
p.  fib.—SpnHgelt  HtsL  dc  la  Mcd.^  icA.  8,  p.  75.) 

Anrntt-ocHos.  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Patos,  wl 
J  flourislicd  15  r  His  inotlier  Kniiui  w  .-j.s  a  slav 
but  his  latticr  Tclesicles  one  of  the  most  diaiinguishi 
'  cittsens  of  the  island.  The  partienlami  which  the  ai 
cients  have  pvcn  hk  rrsprcfing  the  life  of  Archilochi 
'  appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  fabulous.  It  it»  ce 
tain,  however,  that,  while  still  young,  he  accunipani) 
his  father,  w  ho.  in  obedience  to  a  Delphic  oracle.  Ii 
a  colony  from  Paros  to  Thasos,  and  that  his  sub$^ 
qucnt  career  was  one  succession  of  misfortunes,  whi' 
appear  to  have  exasperated  liis  character,  and  givi 
to  his  poetry  that  severe  cast  which  the  ancteaits  aan 
lie<l  t(i  it  .\nuini:  the  various  t;ilfh  it  T,ite<l  of  Arrhi 
ochus,  the  one  most  commonly  mentioned  is  that  coi 
ceming  Neobnlo  and  her  parent.  (  Vti  T..ycambe« 
This  etory.  howpver,  appears  to  have  been  invent* 
after  the  poet's  time ;  and  one  of  the  scholiaKte  < 
Horace  remarks,  that  Ncnbule  did  not  deitny  her^e 
on  account  of  any  injurious  verses  on  the  part  of  A 
chilochus,  but  out  of  despair  at  the  death  of  her  fath< 
(Horat.,  Epod.,  6,  i:?)  Archilochus  states  one  fa 
relative  to  himself,  in  some  verses  that  baTe  con 
down  tons,  which  is,  that  in  a  battle  between  the  Th 

sians  and  peujilc  tifThrace,  he  j^nvr  d  hims«*lf  by  fligl 
throwing  away  at  the  Kame  time  his  buckler,  Tb 
act  of  weakness  or  cowardice  was  tho  occ^asgon  ai 
galling  affront  which  he  aAi  rward  received  :  for.  ha 
mg  visited  Sjiarta,  he  wais  ordered  by  the  magisitra 
to  ouit  the  city  tmnie<liately.  Dissatisfied  eventual 
with  the  posture  of  affairs  at  Thasos,  which  the  po 
often  rtprescntb  as  desperate,  Archilochus  roust  ha' 
quitted  Tha«us  and  returned  to  Paros,  since  we  a 
informed,  by  credible  writers,  that  he  lost  lua  life  ii 
war  between  the  Parians  and  the  inhabitants  oft 
neiglihnuring  i.-l-md  of  Naxos  The  ancients  ascri 
to  Archilochus  the  invention  of  a  great  number  of  { 
etic  measures.  (Consult,  on  this  Bubject,  Vtc/orim 
lib.  4,  p.  2588,  <rf  Pi't.srh  ;  and,  as  regards  the  Epoi 
which  he  is  also  said  to  have  invented,  conii>arr  t 
remarks  of  YatuUnieurg,  in  his  edition  of  Horarr,  v 
2.)  With  Mspeet  to  Ittmlnc  verse,  of  which  hr*  is, 
like  manner,  named  as  the  author  (Her ,  Ep.  ad  Pi 

7n\  soiue  (lifTereiice  of  opiuiim  seeriK  to  exist  ,  ri 

it  has  been  thought  that  the  invention,  in  t  hi^  cat 
relates  less  to  the  ianbie  r^'thm,  vriuch  appcam' 
natural  to  the  Greek  language,  thantoti  particular  ki 
of  versification.  (Compare  Sckoll,Hisi.  lAt.  Gr.,y^ 
li  p.  189t  Myy.)  Aidilloehiis  warSi  in  fenemi,  wgi 
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ARCHIMEDES. 


nl  br  1^  taeimia  ai  one  of  the  grratost  ports  that 
Qsercrkd produced.  Cicero  ctasseiibiiu  with  Homer, 
StfkKiei.  Kid  P*uidar  {OrtU.,  1) ;  and  in  an  epigram 
.a  ±  \-sth-A:-ey-  (vol.  2,  p  2Hti),  the  Emprror  Ha- 
tffits  .^^.■:jks  tK.*l  the  .Muses,  fearing  for  the  glory 
Mhma,  UHpired  Archilochos  with  tho  idea  of  com* 
fmoDf  a  iambics.    One  prodiwtion  of  diw  poet**, 
B  putjodar,  his  Hymst  m  honoar  of  Heieules,  was 
fabjecl  of  hi:;h  eulogium  ;  tliis  piece  he  himself 
«3f  u  the  Oljmpic  games.    The  anniversary  of  his 
IbI^  «^  iilwHUuiI»     io  liie  eaw  of  Homer ;  and 
ti  r^ipsoAsIa  recited  his  verses  -t>"  thrv  diJ  those  of 
\jbt  Lu«i   Blame,  however,  attaches  itself  to  the  bit- 
Ml  vkd  Tis&ttv«  spirit  that  characterized  his  verses, 
«<idll»  the  iMieceiicy  which  pervaded  tham;  and  it 
IS  piflfcdM/  to  this  latter  cause  that  we  most  ascribe 
ihel  ^.-    'i-i  {Will'*,  of  which  we  possess  only  a  few 
v«d  «•  citations  in  the  writings  of 
'  Olnmetit  of  Aloxandfw,  Stobwut,  ttw 
»kc     If  tho  ancients  speak  of  the  Fables 
rf.UAflBrhn-,  it  is  not  because  he  ever  publi.sheJ  any 
■iMT..  fl<  of  iipologues,  bal  tMcrase  he  was  aecus- 
tjaed  ui  frtve  life  and  movement  to  lus  iambics  by 
nilrahxiB^into  them  occasionally  this  spieces  of  coni- 
poKtua.  The  fragments  of  Archilochus  wan  pobtish- 
mk\^  VL  Slaphtus  and  Probca  in  theif  nspoctivo 
oslMoas,  aM  Irr  Brunch  in  his  AnaUeta.    An  edi- 
tm  ttf  tbt'.-n  by  l^jcl>c!,  with  a  critical  commentary, 
iigfesaA  bam.  the  Leipsic  press  in  1812,  and  also  in 
m  uAu|rf  iMBB  ia  1619,  ^o. 

AicHi«£:^r*.  the  most  celebrafcil  mithematiri.in 
CQKf  thr~  mcit  uts,  a  native  of  byracuso  in  Sicily, 
ud  rdatr  i  to  Kbf  Htero.  He  floarisbed  about  250 
B>.C.  Und«r  what  majc!«rs  he  studied,  or  how  much 
s^Irs  extnotdinaxy  kiiawledgc  he  acquired  from  his 
H- '  -  r-mm.  is  not  known.  That  he.  travelled  into 
EpI*  Tffin  artain ;  but  it  ia  probablo  that,  in  his 
OHBili^  se^pHtum  with  that  euujilry,  ho  oonnmi- 
oicued  n-re  he  received,  anJ  tliat  he  owes  llie 
ma*  oame  whra  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  to 
o-sra  vigoToaa  ind  inventive  inteUoel.  Ho  it'ts 
>  ^kC!,  j  I :  tae  science  of  astronomy,  eeomc- 
irr.  1 A  Jiiaica,lviawtatic8,  and  optics,  in  all  of  which 
he  exceliAi  and  produced  many  cttraunlinary  invcu- 
liooa.  Hi*  iogenuity  in  solving  problems  had  in  Ci- 
OBV>  ^«  become  proverbial ;  and  his  singular  in- 
JPtaity  i-i  ih-:  .nv  -ntioa  anil  coiiHtructioa  of  warlike 
eofcun  ts  aoch  dwelt  npon  by  Livy.  His  knowledge 
9i  the  daelBko  «C  yciitc  gnmUot  it  pn»«»d  by  the 
Wfii-inown  starj  of  his  discovery  of  the  mixture  of 
f  fvrr  m^tS  gciil  in  King  Hiero's  crown,  which  fraud  he 


br  ft 
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t  v.-  eo:npanii;jthe  ({uantity  of  water  displaced 
J  eights  of  gold  and  silver.  The  thoui^ht  oc- 
'  'tim  while  in  the  bath,  on  obsen  iug  that  Lc 
'1  '"ilk.  .jt«.-.ier  equal  to  his  own  body;  when, 
^oiecsnof  a  tiain  of  conae^^uencmi,  he  ran 
oat  of  tho  Mb  into  the  street,  CTctatming, 
-.  •  !  ■r.Gn.l  it This  part  of  tho  story, 
r  r  1*  regaroed  by  some  as  a  mere  exaggeration. 
fc»zT  Cnr..  vol  2,  p  370.)  To  ohow  Hiofo  tho 
woodieTfal  effi-n-  of  mechanic  power,  he  U  saitl,  by 
the  bdp  of  rsinrs  ^tI  pulleys,  to  have  drawn  towards 
htm,  wkh  pfTKct  t'-i*.'.  d  galley  which  lay  on  the  shore, 
■nnned  and  Isaded.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Ihm  ptmm*  sflhohmr  is  evinced  by  his  femous  dccla- 
rataon  to  the  one  coooarcb  :  A(>f  rov  cru,  koI  rbv 
m^t^  M-im*,  -Giva  om  where  I  may  stand,  and  i 

Aaiii.  sViill  worp  JL»p'.iyM  Juriiii:  the  siege  of  Syra- 
eam,  'ic'j  h:  <-->vAn\  A  ctiirincs  of  annoyance  oi  the 
mmt  Mxtpen  imifi  Ti\\i2zv  Among  other  applications 
jf  *r  f  nrc.  h»'  i^^  -aid  lf>  hare  liretl  the  Roman  fleet 
5»v  taraas  of  rt'fl^ctmj  mirror-^,  of  which  .story,  long 
UW-t{  js  3  fit^iu.  Bi,%n  L.-W  proved  ibe  rrottli^ty. 
{.Mt'^  'i'-  'Afii'i  ^-ir-urj,  \'i  i7.)  There  are  not 
pensoiia,  however,  even  at  the  present  day, 


who.  from  the  silence  of  Polylmis,  Livy,  and  Plutarch 
ot)  this  subject,  »ti!l  view  the  tale  w  ith  an  eye  of  iin* 
belief  (Compare  lito^r.  Unit  ,  vol.  2,  p.  381.— >J'Im^ 
cii^n  Kcrirw,  No.  1,  p  SO.*)  )  Eminent  aa  this  great 
mathematician  vvaa  for  his  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
he  was  still  more  so  for  the  rare  talent  which  he 
possessed  of  inveitigating  abctntct  truths,  and  invent- 
mg  condniife  ^roonetntion*  m  the  higher  (mmcbea 
of  geometry.  According  to  Plutarch  (Vit  MarceH  ), 
intellecttial  speculations  of  this  nature  most  delighted 
him ;  and  he  did  not  deem  it  woith  Ua  w^e  to 
leave  any  account  in  writing  of  his  mechanical  inven- 
tionti.  We  have,  indeed,  no  precise  iudicaUon  of 
any  works  in  which  they  aM  deecribed,  except  U  bo 
with  regard  to  a  sphere  reprcscntnig  (he  movements 
of  the  stars,  of  which  Cicero  and  Claudian  make  jiieu- 
tion  Archimedes  prided  bimseif  on  the  discovery  of 
the  ratio  between  tho  cylinder  and  tlie  inicHbed  inhere, 
and  requested  his  friend*  to  place  the  fibres  of  a 
sphere  and  cylinder  on  his  tomb,  with  an  uiBcriptlon 
expressing  the  proportion  between  them  a  desirt;  that 
afterward  led  to  its  diaoorery  by  Cicero.  The  Roman 
orator,  when  he  was  qumstor  in  Sicily,  discovered  this 
monument  in  tiie  shape  of  a  small  pdlar,  and  showed 
it  to  the  Sjmcttsans,  who  did  not  know  that  H  waa  in 
bong,  rie  says  there  were  some  iambic  vanes  in- 
scribed upon  it,  the  latter  halves  of  whicA  were  almost 
eaten  out  by  time  ;  and  that  there  were  likewise  to  be 
seen  (as  those  verses  asserted)  the  figures  of  a  cylinder 
and  a  sphere.  From  the  death  of  tms  arsat  mimienHk- 
tician,  which  happened  A  TT  C.  542,  to  tne  qusstorship 
of  Cicero,  A.U.<J  678,  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  years 
had  elapsed.  This  period,  though  it  had  not  effaced 
the  cyhndcr  and  the  sphere,  had  put  an  end  to  the 
learning  of  Syracuse,  once  so  respectable  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters  (Cic  ,  Tiisr  Qua. it  ,  5,  33.)  Archime- 
des's  sepuldue,  which  stood  near  one  of  tlie  city 
gates,  was  almost  otergiown  with  thorns  and  briers, 
and.  but  for  the  exertions  of  Cicero,  would  most  prob- 
ably have  never  been  discovered.  \''arious  accounts 
are  u;ivcn  by  Plutarch  of  the  manner  of  Archimedes' 
death.  The  period  when  it  occurred  was  durinf^  tho 
capture  ami  stonnin;;  of  Syracuse.  According,'  to  the 
narrative  njost  commonly  received,  Archimedes  waa 
engaged  in  study  when  thic  city  fell ;  and  so  intent  was 
he  upon  a  geometrical  figure  which  he  was  tracing  in 
l!ie  Hand,  as  to  be  aito^^ether  unconsciou.'j  of  the  con- 
fusion aroand  liim.  A  soldier  suddenly  entered  iiis 
room,  and  ovdorsd  him  to  lisDow  him  to  MarBcilns,  tho 
Roman  general  having  given  particular  orders  to  spare 
him.  Archimedes  refused  to  go  until  he  had  finished 
his  demonstration,  whereupon  the  soldier.  inapassioD, 
drew  his  sword  an  ?  !;ille(l  him.  .  The  Roman  com- 
mander took  upon  iumsolf  the  cliargc  of  his  funeral, 
and  protected  and  honoured  his  relations. — Several 
valudde  lemaina  of  tiiis  celebrated  mathematician  are 
preserved.  Tn  abstract  geometry  there  are  two  books 
On  llw^  Sphere  an.l  Cylinder  ;"  a  treatise  On  tho 
Dimensions  of  the  Circle two  books  On  obtuae 
Conoids  and  SIphertrids a  book  "  On  Spiral  Lines 
and  another  "  On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Paraltila." 
Desides  these  geometrical  works,  he  wrote  a  treatise, 
entitled  i'a^'n^c  (Annarius),  in  which  he  demon- 
stmtrs  that  the  sands  of  the  earth  might  be  numbered 
by  a  method  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  logarithms.  In 
mechanics  he  has  left  a  treatise  On  Equiponderants, 
or  Centre*  of  Qxavi^ and  in  hydrostatics,  a  treatise 
**On  bojQeo  floating  in  fluids."  Other  woika  of  Aiw 
chimcdcs  arc  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  which  arc 
now  lost.  Of  those  that  remain  various  editions  have' 
appeared,  the  latest  of  which  was  issued  in  179S  from 
the  Clarendon  press  in  Oxfonl,  with  a  new  Latin  trnnss- 
lation,  a  preface,  notes  by  TorrcUi  ofVerona,  pureliased 
of  his  executor  Albertini,  and  with  various  readings. 
The  edition  was  published  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Robertson,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  may  bo 
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Molded  as  tlw  first  tiulj  complete  one  of  the  woiks 
01 tocMmatesw   Tnnslatioiui  nave  also  appeared  in 

some  of  the  modem  languages.  That  nf  IVyrnid,  in 
Fiench  (1807,  4to,  and  1808,  2  voh.  H\o).' in  most 
deaervittg  of  mention.  Delamhre  has  appoiuicd  tothia 
version  a  memoir  on  the  Arithmetic  of  the  Greeks  ;  a 
subject  of  great  interest,  as  vre  have  very  scanty  data 
left  us  on  this  point.  A  review  of  this  translation  is 
given  in  the  Leodon  Qimteiiy,  vol.  8,  p.  8B,  nqq. 
(Compan  BMmit  UaA,  DkL-^A^a  O.  Dut. 
^Saxii  (hmmtt. '•^  Bkgr,  lAm.,  vol  S»  p.  878, 

ARcHtm,  a  city  of  (3)0  IMani,  deitroyed  by  an 

pnrthqnake,  and  lost  in  Lake  Pucinus.  It  is  thought 
by  1  iuistenius,  on  the  authority  of  some  people  of  the 
countiy  who  had  ooen  vortigot  of  ii,  to  have  stood  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Transaqua.  and  Ortueda,  on  the 
spot  which  retains  the  name  of  Arciprete.  (Hoist., 
Adnot .  p  154.) 

AacHirPDSt  L  a  king  of  Italy,  firom  whom  perha|M  the 
town  of  AwUpipo  locoi'vcd  ito  mbio.   He  waa  obo  of 


thi  lilies  of  fumus.  (Virg.,  Mn  ,  7,  752  )— TI  An 
Athenian  comic  poet,  who  gained  the  prize  but  once 
(Olymp.  91),  according  to  Suidas.  For  some  of  the 
titles  of  his  pieces,  consult  FabririiiH,  UM  Gr.,  vol, 
1,  p.  747,  and  Schweighaeusci's  Index  Aucloruvi  to 
A^racus  {Ammaiv.,  vol.  9,  p.  47). 

Aienoirrss,  the  name  of  t&e  chief  magistrates  of 
Athens.  At  first  the  arcfaons  were  for  fife,  and  on 
tlioir  death  the  ollico  dese< mlf  ]  to  tlioir  rhiidrrn. 
This  arrangement  took  placo  aflcr  the  death  of  Codrus, 
the  Athenian  state  havmg  been  previously  governed  by 
kinpf  Thr  first  nf  thrse  perpetual  archons  was  Mo- 
ck)n,  son  ol"  Cotlrub,  from  whom  the  thirteen  following 
and  heireditar\-  arciions  were  named  Mcdontids,  aabe> 
insf  descended  from  him.  In  the  first  yr.ir  of  the  sev- 
enth Olympiid.  the  power  of  the  archons  wn.s  curbed 
by  their  being  allowed  to  hold  the  office  only  f  )r  ten 
yeais.  These  axe  what  are  termed daoennial  archons. 
Seventy  ^ears  afker  Ab  Hio  offiee  ^as  inado  ammal, 
and  continued  so  ever  after.  These  annual  archons 
were  nine  in  number,  and  none  were  chosen  but  aoch 
a*  wen  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  boon  ftoe 
citizens  of  the  republic  fnr  ihrpc  generations.  They 
were  also  to  be  williout  any  [HTsonal  defect,  and  must 
show  that  th^  had  been  dutiful  towards  their  parents, 
had  home  arms  in  the  sovice  of  their  country,  and  were 
possessed  of  a  competent  estate  to  support  the  office 
with  difrnity.  They  took  a  solemn  nath  th.-.t  they 
would  observe  the  hiws,  administer  justice  with  impar- 
tfadity,  and  Dover  otrffev  thomidves  to  be-  eorrupted. 
If  they  ever  received  bribes  lliey  were  compclleil  hy 
the  laws  to  dedicate  to  the  god  of  Delphi  a  statue  of 
floM,  of  oqaal  weight  with  their  body.  (Plwe.,  Ki/. 
Voffm,  r.  19.  —  PoUvT,  P.  0,  95  )  They  possefj^ed 
the  entire  power  of  puniiihing  malefactors  with  death. 
The  chief  among  them  was  called  ArrJuin ;  the  year 
took  Hs  denomkiation  from  him,  and  hence  he  was 
also  ealled  iwAirvftoc.  He  determined  all  causes  be- 
tween m^n  and  wife,  and  tiiok  care  of  leu.icies  and 
wills ;  he  provided  for  orphans,  protected  the  injured, 
and  punished  dnttkennesa  vrith  uaeonnon  severit>'. 
If  he  BuflVred  himself  to  be  tntoicicatcd  during  the  time 
of  his  office,  ihe  misdemeanor  was  punished  with  death. 
The  second  of  the  archons  was  called  BatUems :  it 
was  his  office  to  keep  goo<l  order,  :ind  fo  remove  all 
causes  of  quarrel  in  Uie  families  of  thoive  who  were 
dedicited  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The  profane 
and  the  impioos  were  brought  before  his  tribnnal ;  and 
ho  offered  pobfie  aseriflees  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
He  n.ssisted  at  the  celebration  of  tlic  Elensinian  ferti- 
vmls  and  other  religious  ceremonies.  His  wife  was 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  whole  blood  of  Athens,  sod  of  a 
pure  and  unsullied  life  He  had  a  vote  among  the 
Areojpagites.  but  was  obliged  to  nt  among  them  with- 
Mt  lui  crown.  The  Peumartk 
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of  inferior  dignity.  He  had  the  care  of  all  foreign^ 
and  provided  a  sufficient  maintenanoe,  from  the  pu! 

treasnry,  for  the  fimilies  of  those  who  had  lost  tl 
lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  But  bcca 
thsso  tluee  ■ngiatratcs  were  often,  fay  reason  of  tl 
youth,  not  so  well  skilled  in  the  laws  and  customs 
iheir  country  as  might  have  been  wished,  that  tl 
might  not  be  left  wholly  to  themselves,  they  were  e, 
accustomed  to  make  choiee  of  two  pcnons  of  a 
gravity,  and  reputation,  to  sk  with  tbeoi  on  the  ben 
and  assist  them  with  their  ad\ice  These  thrv  ca 
Uupedpoi,  or  osscmsots,  and  ubliged  them  to  utulr 
the  same  probation  as  the  other  nuigistratcs.  The 
other  archons  were  indifferently  called  Thexmcihi 
and  received  complaints  against  persons  accused 
impiety,  bribery,  and  ill  boMvioar.  Indictments 
fore  the  Thesmothet«  were  in  writing ;  at  the  trilni 
of  the  Banlcus,  they  were  by  word  of  mouth.  Tl 
settled  all  disputes  between  the  citizens,  retires 
the  wrongs  of  strangers,  and  forbade  any  laws  to 
enfincod  oiit  snch  as  vfore  conducivB  to  ths  safety 
the  state.  After  eome  time,  the  qualifications 
were  required  to  be  an  archon  were  not  etrirtiy 
served,  and,  when  the  glory  of  Athens  was  on  the 
rlinc,  ev4  n  foreigners,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
rights  of  citizenship,  were  created  ardions.  T; 
Hadrian,  before  he  was  elected  emperor  of  Roi 
was  made  archon  at  Athens,  though  a  forocner ;  i 
the  sune  honours  were  confi>rrra  upon  'nutajdi 

Many  lists  of  the  .Mheniaii  arehuiis  liavi  1  <  i  r>  publis 

in  various  works,  but  all  of  these  were  more  or  1 
inaeetnste  till  the  time  of  Cornni.  and  on  that  aeco 

of  little  Use  in  illustrntinij  an<  iei  f  history.  A  r; 
loguc  of  the  archons  is  given  in  .Stanley '«  ''JLirf*- 
tke  Fhtlo.ynphers,"  p.  938,  teqq.;  ajiother  by  Du  Fl 
noy  i  'rnfrirftrs.  vol  1,  p.  66,  scqq  ),  and  a  thirti  by 
Hales  (Aiiaii^si^  of  Chronology,  vol.  1.  p.  230, 
One  cause  of  the  incorrectness  of  these  lists  has  bt 
the  not  adverting  to  a  p^nliarity  of  the  Panan  n 
hie ;  that  tiie  compiler  places  the  annual  srehons.  v 
preceded  the  Peloponne.sian  war,  one  year  hii-lif  r 
^pectively  than  the  Julian  year,  with  vi  htch  they  w 
in  reality  oonnnmerary.  Ilence  two  archons  fanveh 
often  made  out  of  one.  Again,  those  who  have  it 
this  document  did  nut  always  distinguish  between  w 
was  attested  by  the  marble,  and  what  was  suppliril 
conjecture  where  the  maiMe  was  defaced.  He 
the  marble  is  often  quoted  for  that  w^iich  was  only 
.•ierti'd  by  its  editors.  ^'ari(nip  form.s  or  comipti<»n« 
the  name  of  an  archon  have  been  somotimea  adi 
ted  as  the  names  of  different  archocui.  Fmn  th 
causes,  the  catnlopues  of  archons  are  not  as  con 
nnd  accurate  as  they  might  have  been  rendei 
( C!'  ntam*9  PkMli  BeUnaei,  vol.  1,  p.  x.,  hUroimteu 
The  most  accurate  taWcp,  as  far  as  they  Mtterrd, 
those  given  by  Clinton,  in  the  work  which  has  J 
been  quoted. 

Asch7ta8,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  one  of 
Pythagorir  preceptors  of  Plato.    He  is  siud  to  h 
been  the  eighth  in  surres.sion  from  Pythajroras  ; 
this  account  deserves  more  credit  than  the  assertioi 
lambHehiw,  that  he  heard  Pythagoras  in  pevson ; 
the  father  ofthis  sect  flourished,  as  we  shall  see.  a\ 
the  60th  Olympiad,  B.C:   MO  ;  but  Archytas  c 
versed  with  Plato  upon  his  first  visit  to  Sicily,  wl 
was  in  the  96th  Olymjiiad.  11  C  39«) :  whence  it 
pears,  that  there  was  an  interval  of  almvc  a  cent 
between  the  time  of  Pythagoras  and  that  of  Arrhy 
Sodi  was  the  celebrity  of  Uiis  pUloK^dMr*  titat  m 
iUastrions  names  appear  in  the  train  of  his  disein 
particularly  Philolaus.  Eiu1o\u8,  and  Plato     To  tl 
Suidas,  and,  after  him,  Erasmus  {Chti.,  p.  560), 
Empedooles ;  bat  Empedodeo  certainly  flatms 
about  the  Pith  01\Tnpiad,  near  fifty  years  before 
chytas. — So  high  was  his  character  for  moral  and 
^  deservadly  did  ha  tn^of  tha 
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fimslednnfidence  of  hit  lbH««iHatisma,  that,  contrary  ■ 
19  ihtMil  be  WM  appointed  seven  different  | 

torn  t»  the  wpoweibie  ofRce  of  general,  and  never  | 

eipcnr'h  <\1  dither  clieck  or  defeat     {Iho^.  Lacrt.,H,  \ 
T$.—Meaage^  ad  toe.  —  .llUan  makes  it  six  tun  en. 
fm.  Bat,  7,  14.)    Arcbytu  wae  eaynentijr  diftin- 
rihbei  for  his  sclf-coiiitnanil  arul  purity  of  conduct ; 
aaaaa  wuUng;  with  a  rare  kiiowiedgc  ui  lUiiiikind  auch 
•  cIMftftMllBg  of  universal  love,  and  such  simple- 
Meef  MBMta,  that  he  lived  with  the  inmates  of  hiit 
ti«QM  a  nal  &ther  of  a  fiimiiy.    Amid  all  his  public 
ivi.  c.\:iori«,  how  ever,  he  atill  found  leisure  to  ilt  vole 
to  the  owjst  iflDpMtant  dieoovehee  in  aci^ice,  and  to 
the  em|Mitoevi  of  nuny  worice  of  a  Tety  divenuAsd 
c!i:rracUr     Hi^  c^i^r  ,i\ .  rir  <  were  excluttively  in  the 
malii^QaUcal  and  kindrod  M:ieiice8.    He  was  OOCQ- 
fieJ  not  merely  with  theoretical,  liut  ii\m>  pradieal 
taeeJIkaak-s  .  ami  his  inventioiiH  in  lliis  dipartmcnt  of 
rtadyiiBi^ly  aconsideral'le  advance  in  their  cultivation. 
He  also  pobfished  a  musical  sYstem.  which  was  re- 
fnnd  10  by  «U  raeceeding  tiieoreticai  students  of  the 
«i  {FtJam-t  Htrm.,  1.  IS.— BMk^  <b  Mtu.)  He 
WTota,  moreover,  a  treatise  on  agriculture.    (  Vnmi,  dc  \ 
A.  ILt  1.  L — CitltM.,  1. 1.)   Of  his  phikMophtcal  doc- 
triMMam^MBOiiiiCB  have  comedown  to im;  bntwhcr- 
rtfr  aur  in fiTrmation  on  thi^  head  i«  derived  exclusive- 
ij  Ircoi  »rilers  of  later  diU4;,  vim  cannot  be  too  much 
on  oar  guaid,  loot  we  should  adopt  an^fthing  which 
Mis  osHofyoo  ooppoeititious  writing,  since  nearly  all 
tW  fngments  aftytbuted  to  him  are  spurious.  These 
friji.i'int-sh^ve  l»een  j»rei«erved  liv  Slolinjus  and  others, 
and  edited  from  him  by  Gale,  in  his  Oputcula  MytluAo- 
fMB  (Gaatoir.,  1^71,  ItmoX  among  the  WvOayoptiuv 
I-,a     TTiev  are  (jivpn,  hovrever,  more  fully 
Aad  CAincctiy  by  Or^llius,  la  his  (Jputcula  (rntcormn, 
die.,  voL    p.  334,  Mtq^. — Ari^otle,  who  watt  an  ia- 
is  collector  from  the  Pythagoreans,  is  said  to 
ibonvwedframArchytasthe  general  arrangements 
which  \rr  lisuJU  called  hiii  "  Ten  Catc^orieH  "' — The 
sum  of  the  moaX  doctnnea  of  Aichytas  is,  that  virtue 

10  to  ho  yiBoud  fctiiaown  oako  in  ofwy  condition  of 
nfe  .  that  all  r»ic»'<s  is  inconsistent  with  virtue  ;  that 
the  micnd  is  more  injured  by  prosperity  ;  and  that  there 

11  BO  yorilmeo  oo  destractivo  to  human  happiness  as 
pieasore.  h  tP  prohahtc  that  Ariftotlo  was  indehted 
to  Anhyta^  for  minj  of  hia  morjil  ideas  ;  particularly 
for  O.u-  notion  which  runs  through  his  ethical  pieces, 
thtt  vstae  rmniwli  in  afoidhw  extiemoi.  Aidqrtaa 
pwriAoJ  hf  shyoiock,  and  hu  death  it  made  a  onh- 
JKt  of  poetical  description  hy  Horace,  whu  ceh 
hates  him  as  a  geometer,  mathematician,  and  a»trun- 
amer.    (Od.,  1,  2S  —RtUer,  History  of  the  PyUm; 

ndos.,  p.  vr^iL,  m$t,  am.  Pko.^  voL  i,  p.  85o, 
«r) 

Ascnvf  KKs,  an  epithet  applied  to  Apollo,  as  bear- 
ing a  h«w  terciu  and  tcnto).  The  analogous  Greek 
«spire«eion  te  ro^odopoc.    (Vtrg.,  £n  .  3.  75.  fee  )  i 

tTn'  >,  a  cyclic  hard,  bom  at  Milrius  Hr  was 
coQte»L&«dty  a  very  aocientpoet,  nay,  he  m  even  termed 
•  di»ci]^  of  Haaar.  Tne  chronological  accounts 
place  ^lai  immetfiately  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Olympiad.  Arctinas  composed  a  poem  consisting  uf 
9160  venes.  {Heeren,  BMwthek  der  Alten  Lti.,  &c., 
4^  p.  CL)  It  opened  with  the  arrival  of  the  Ama- 
MttO  at  TMry.whteti  event  followed  immediately  after 
fhf  Ji'.'ith  o\  H*=<:'or.    The  action  of  rlif  i  [/ic  of  .\rcti- 

aus  WS6  ^ofitctod  with  the  following  principal  events. 
AiWUes  kills  Pmrhwaea,  and  Ih&n,  m  a  fit  of  anger, 

Ct*  to  death  TherRtes,  who  had  ridiculed  him  for  his 
e  of  her  Upon  this,  Memnon,  the  son  uf  Aurora, 
■pears  with  his  Ethiopians,  and  is  slain  by  the  son  of 
Tmetia,  after  he  himself  has  killed  in  battle  Antitochus, 
the  Patroclas  of  Aretiaus.  Achilles  himself  falls  by 
the  buiel  of  i^iris,  while  pursuing  the  Trojans  into  the 
tam.   Ajax  and  Uiyases  contend  for  his  anna,  and 

^hboobido.  {SekoLFML, 


htkm.,  3,  58.)  Arctinus  fatdier  nlated  the  story  of 
the  wooden  horse,  the  careless  security  oftheTroj  uib. 
and  the  destruction  of  Laoeoon,  which  induced  .itlucoit 
to  tly  for  safety  to  Ida,  before  the  im)>eiiding  destruc> 
tion  of  the  city.  In  this  he  is  quite  dil£Bfent£rora  Vi|w 
gil,  who,  ia  cfther  Teepeets,  has  fai  the  woond  book  of 
the  ^neid  chiefly  followed  .\rctinus.  The  sack  of 
Troy  by  the  Greeks  returning  from  Teaedos,  and  is- 
suing tireai  the  Tkojan  hoiae,  waa  deeeribed  so  fiur  as 
to  display  in  a  conspicuous  manner  the  nm^panrr  ami 
mercUessness  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  occasion  the  res- 
olution of  .Minen-a,  already  known  from  the  Odysaej, 
to  ptmish  them  in  variotia  wara  on  their  return  hotne. 
thut  last  part,  when  divided  ntMn  the  preceding,  was 


railed  the  Dcslrnctivn  of  Troy 


iTipmr) ;  the 


former,  comprtsuig  the  events  up  tu  the  death  of  Achil- 
les,  was  termed  the  JEthtopta  of  AreliiMui.  {Fr^d., 

Chrtstom.  —  ScholL  Hisl  Lu  Gr  ,  vol  1.  p  lfi9.— 
Hist.  Ld.  (Jr.,  p.  65,  4H  ikc  Ltbrari/  oj  Use/id  Knoirl- 
edgt.) 

AROToraii.AZ,  a  coneteUstkm  near  the  Great  Bear, 
called  alee  Bootee.   The  term  is  derived  from  ripx  rof . 

hroi  "  and  "a  Ice'-/',-,-  ur  ir,iar<l."  tor  tijp 

position  of  the  constellMion  ou  Uic  celestial  sphere  is 
such,  that  it  appears  to  watch  over  the  Greater  and 
.Smaller  Dear.  Hence  Ovid  calls  it  "  C'ustot  Urtai^ 
(Trut  ,  1,  10,  15),  and  Vitruvius  simply  "  CuttOa** 
(9,  4.'-Oompare  IdtUr,  UtUersuch  ,  &c.,4gr  SUtMim 
men,  p.  47. — Cic,  de  Nat.  D.,  2,  42). 

Arctos,  two  celestial  constellations  near  the  north 
[xile,  ctmunonly  called  i  rxa  .)f(i)nr  and  .yfinor,  sup- 
posed to  be  Areas  and  his  mother,  who  were  made 
conatdlatione.  Ovid  oalta  them  Perm  conjointly: 
"  magna  mtnorqtir  Frxr"  (Tn.Kt  .4,  3,  1)  Original- 
ly, the  Greater  licar  alone  had  tlie  name  uf  Arctos,  and 
Homer  appcara  mmotjr  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
this  constellation,  not  with  that  of  the  Smaller  Bear. 
(//..  18.  487.— Od.,  6,  275.)  The  discoverer  of  the 
Latter  constellation  is  saul  to  have  l»cen  Thalcs,  who 
livod  at  least  ti^  centuries  ailer  Homer.  (Sekid.  ad 
jr.,  I.  €.—Aeh^.  Tat.f  bag.  in  AnU.,  Phm.^  c.  1. — 
Hygin.,  Poet  Asf'-nn.,  2,  2.)  The  truth  it;,  however, 
that  Tbales  uterely  brought  the  kuuwlcdgc  uf  the 
Smaller  Bear  fiom  the  East  into  Greece,  for  the  Phce- 
nicians  were  acquainted  with  it  at  a  much  earlier  pe* 
riod,  and  hence  the  name  4foiviK^.  Phuenlce,  that  was 
Hometimes  j^'iven  to  it.    {Iwatcxlh  ,  Cat  ,  c  '2  —Srhul 

ad  German.,  p.  B9.)  Another  name  for  the  Greater 
Bear  waa  'Kfta^  or  **tke  Warn,**  an  appellation 

I;i;nwn  already  to  Homer  (f?  .  /  f  ).  Sul)^equently, 
atiistinction  was  made  i)i>tween  the  CiVfo/trand  Small- 
er Wain,  as  between  tlie  (ireater  and  Smaller  Bears. 
Hence  we  have,  in  Latin,  the  plural  form  Plauatra 
applied  to  both  cunslellalions  of  the  Wain.  (German., 
V.  26.— ileun.,  V.  103.)  The  more  common  Latin 
exprefwion,  however,  is  Sfptem  Trionat,  "  the  seven 
plouiihinff  oxen,"  originally  applied  to  the  Greater 
Bear,  hut  allorward  to  both.  Hence  the  Latin  Si/- 
temtrio,  as  indicating  the  north.  (  Varro,  L  L  ,  t>,  1.— 
Ami.  OeU.,  %  Vt^/?.,  Mn.,  I,  748.)  Two  other 
names  are  also  found  among  the  ancient.s  for  the  Hear, 
naiuely,  'E/ua.?/  {Heticc),  and  Kvi-ucuvpa  {Vyno.srua}. 
The  first  of  these  is  derived  from  *'  curled,''  and 
has  reference  to  the  curved  or  ••like  position  of  the 
stars  composfner  the  Greater  Bear,  if  we  regard  wiMt 
is  commMi;!  .  i  illnl  the  Squ.ire  or  Quadrangle,  merely 
as  a  semicircle  opening  towards  the  north.  (AUI- 
maw,aa  dted  bySUter,  Untenueh.  iber  dk  Beobaeht. 
der  Alt ,  p  37(5.)  The  term  Kwomvpa,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  signifies  the  "  Dog's  tail,  "  wa.s  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  the  conatallition  of  the  Smaller 
Bear,  because  this  animal  is  represented  on  tlie  oek» 
tial  planisphere  with  its  tail  bent  upward  like  that  of  a 
dog.  or,  a.s  the  scholiast  on  Homer  rem.arks  (77 ,  18, 
487), dl^  rd  KVfds  iX^f  AvdKeK>.aoftivijv  oiiptiv.  At 
abtiwperiod,  liowever,  tlie  etymology  of  the  two  tenne 
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was  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  H«ltce  and  Cynosura 
appear  in  fable  hh  two  nyuijilis.  llic  luirncs  of  Jove. 
^rtU.,  Phdtn.t  30,  teq^.—Uj/gin.,  J'oet.  Attron.,  2,  2.) 
The  name  Cymoaun  ii  •omelimai  improperly  applied 
by  the  moderns  to  the  Polo-star  (lilrlrr,  SlrriDiumen^ 
p.  8.) — The  ancient  name  of  the  tircatcr  Bear  in  the 
noith  is  Karisvttgn,  the  "Carie's,"  or  "Old  Man's 
Wain."  The  Carlo,  MapnusoM  says,  is  Odin  or  Thor. 
Hence  our  "  Churli  s"h  W  ain."  'ihe  Icelanders  call 
the  Dears  "  Stori  (great)  Vago,**  and  *'  UUi  Vagn." 
{Edia  Smxadar^  3, 304.) 

AhctSriti,  m  star  near  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear, 
(hi-  rising  unJ  netting  of  which  was  generall}  mi  j  c  i.st  d 
to  portend  tempestuous  weather.  It  belong t>  to  the 
eonstellation  Bodtee  or  Aietoph^lax,  and  forms  its 
brightest  st.ir  Originally,  according  to  Erotianus  (Ej- 
fot,  voc.  HippocrX  the  term  Arcturus*  was  Mnniiy- 
moua  with  Arctopnylaz, bung  derived  from  uptira^,  a  ! 
hear,  and  ovpo^,  a  watch  or  guard.  Whether  Hcsiod, 
who  twice  makes  mention  of  Arcturus  {Op.  et  D.,  566. 
— ,  610).  means  the  star  or  tlic  con.sttllation,  is  not 
very  clear.  Even  aome  later  writers,  such  as  Martia- 
nos  Capella,  and  the  eehoHast  to  GemianicuB,  employ 
the  torni  ,a.s  iiuli'  itin^  the  con.stt'llation  itKolf.  The 
common  derivation  u!"  the  uame,  from  uokto^,  and  ot'- 
/>'/,  a  tail,  as  rcfrrrini;  to  the  situation  of  the  star  near 
the  tail  of  the  bear,  is  condenincilby  Ihittmnnn  {Idr- 
Icr,  Sk-Tjinamen,  p.  47,  itcqq.)  Arcturus,  observes 
Dr  Hal  ley,  in  the  time  of  Columella  and  Pliny  rose 
with  the  sun  at  Athens,  when  the  sun  was  in  12i  of 
Virgo ;  but  at  Rome  three  days  sooner*  the  aim  being 
in  'J(  of  Vir^o,  tlic  .'lutumnal  equinox  then  laUingOO 
the  24th  or  2dth  of  .ScDtcmber. 

AkDALvs^  a  son  of  Vulean,  add  to*  have  been  the 
first  who  invented  the  pipe     He  erected    temple  also 
at  Trepzenc,  in  honour  of  llic  Muses,  who  were  hence 
called,  from  him,  ArJaudes,  or  Ardtiiotyk*. 
wn.,  S,  Zl.—Steph.  Byz.,  $.  t.) 

Ardka,  the  capital  of  the  Hutuli,  a  very  ancient  city 
of  Italy,  founded,  as  tradition  reporti^,  by  Dnnae,  the 
mother  of  Peraeua.  (  Virg,,  JEn.^  7, 408.)  Hence  the 
boast  of  Tumus,  that  he  could  number  Inaehus  and 
Acrisius  anionp  his  ancestors.  Pliny  (3,  fi)  .ind  Mela 
(2,  4)  have  iaiprop«;rly  reckoned  Ardca  among  the 
maritime  cities  of  latium ;  bttt  Straho  (S32)  and  Ptol- 
emy (66)  have  placed  it  more  correctly  at  9omc  di.s- 
tance  from  the  coast.  The  ruiiiis  which  yet  bear  the 
name  of  Ardca  are  situated  on  a  hill  about  throe  miles 
from  the  sea.  Though  the  early  aocounta  of  this  anp 
dent  eity  are  lost  in  obaenrity,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
it  must  have  attained  to  a  con.sidrraMedejrree  of  |>ower 
and  prosperity  at  a  remote  period,  if  it  be  true,  as  Livy 
('21.  7)  asserts,  that  a  body  of  Ardeals  fenned  part  of 
the  Zacyntliian  colony,  which  settled  .Saguntum  in 
Spain.  The  lirst  mention  which  occurs  of  this  city  in 
the  history  of  Rome,  is  in  the  reign  of  Tarquiiiius 
Superbus.  We  are  told  that  it  was  during  the  siege 
of  Ardea,  which  the  king  was  carrying  on,  that  the 
memorahle  circumstance  occurred  which  led  to  his  ex- 
puUion  from  the  throne,  and  the  consequent  change 
of  fjovemment  at  Rome.  (Lir.,  1,  57— Dim.  Hal„ 
4.  64.)  The  .Xrdeafa'  had  the  honour  of  ifTordln^  an 
asylum  to  Cmniliub  iit  his  exile,  and,  under  the  con- 
duct of  that  great  man,  were  enabled  to  render  a  signal 
service  to  the  Romans  in  their  utmost  distress  (if  indeed 
we  arc  to  give  credit  to  Livy's  account  of  these  trans- 
actions) ;  first  by  defeating  a  large  body  of  Gauls  who 
had  advanced  towards  their  city  in  quest  of  booty  {Ltv., 
6,  45),  and  afterward  by  contributing  greatly  to  the 
decisive  virt  rv  which  freed  Rome  from  her  most 
dangerouB  enemies.  (Lir.,  5,  4a.)  In  all  probability, 
howev  er,  this  story  is  nicrcly  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  embellishments  of  the  false  Icfrcnds  of  the  Fiirian 
family.  (Compare  Arnold' t  History  of  Rome,  vol.  1, 
p.  393,  teqq.)  The  Ardeata?,  however,  did  not  always 
dif^lay  the  same  zeal  and  constancy  in  the  service  of 
18$ 


the  repobKe.   In  the  seeond  Pnnie  war,  and     a  tin 

when  the  victories  of  Haiinil'al  had  cxhaunted  the  r< 
sources  ot  the  state,  they  refused  to  fiumish  any  farthi 
supplies  of  men  and  provisions.  Tfaeircity  was  then 
fore  inclnilr  I  in  tlie  vote  of  rrusure  which  the  Houia 
senate  altervs  ard  pa^tk^d  on  several  refractory  coloniei 
(Z/ir..  27,  9.)  Another  curious  circiunstance  in  il: 
history  of  Ardea  is  recorded  by  Varro  (Ft.  R.,  2,  1 
who  states,  that  the  era  in  which  barbers  were  fin 
introduced  into  Italy  from  Sicily  was  noted  in  the  a 
chives  of  this  city.  This  epoch  Varro  makaa  to  em 
cide  with  454  A.U.C.  Strabo  (22)  infemw  na,  tbt 
the  country  about  Ardea  was  marshy,  and  tlie  climni 
consequently  very  unfavourable ;  which  is  confirnM 
by  Seneea  (Bpi»t.  105)  and  Martial  {Eperr.,  4,  60 
Some  warm  springs,  strongly  impregnatecT  w^ith  ko 
jiluir,  noticed  by  \  itruvius  (8,  3)  in  the  vicinity  < 
Ardea,  Hiill  exist  under  the  name  of  la  Soljural 
near  the  J'erre  di  H.  Lorenzo,  in  the  direction  < 
.\ntiura.  {Cramer*s  Anctcnt  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  2 
•"'-'/'/) 

Ardkricca,  I.  a  small  town  of  Assyria,  north  < 
Babylon,  on  the  Eophratea.   Herodotna  inibnns  i 

(1,  In.'))  that  Nitocris,  queen  of  l^abylon.  in  order 
render  her  territories  more  secure  against  the  Mo<k 
altered  the  course  of  the  I'.uphrates,  and  made  it  t 
very  winduig,  that  it  came,  in  ils  course,  three  tim 
to  Ardericca.  (Compare  Larchir,  ad  loc.,  where 
diagraju  is  given,  explanatory  of  the  courve  of  tl 
streuni.)  Hepren  thinka  that  this  laborious  und( 
takuig  had  also  another  object  in  view,  to  facilital 
namely,  the  navigation  of  the  vt  sseU  in  their  dewe 
from  the  higher  countries.  He  comiiders  it  proboli 
that  this  was  eAeeted  by  a  series  of  sluieea  sund  too 
f^atcs,  ,nnil  that  the  numeronn  windings  of  the  can 
made  jl  a  three  days"  voyage  to  pass  the  village  of 
dericca.  the  canal  being  cut  in  a  sigiag-  nkttiner, 
diminish  the  fall  occasioned  by  the  steepness  of  t 
land.  The  name  Ardericca  has  led  to  the  conjectui 
that  it  is  the  present  Akkcrcvf,  above  Bagdad.  A 
kcra^,  however,  lies  on  the  Tigris,  not  the  £uphiat4 
(Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  1,  pi.  2,  p.  138,  »eqq. — Pcriti 
TitniL--,  \ol,  2.  j»  "17) — II.  A  village  in  Cias 
about  iwu  hundred  and  ten  stadia  to  the  northeast 
Susa.  {Herodotus,  6,  119. — Compare  Larcker  a: 
Itahr,  atl  loc.)  ft  wn»(  here  that  the  £ret|iaa  captiv 
were  settled.    (  Vtd.  Lrctria.) 

Ardihc  us,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  tlie HdN 
at  Adrianopolis.  ^'ow  the  .^rita. 

Arduckxa,  now  Ardennes,  a  fmvst  of  Gaol,  t 
loniri'.^t  in  that  counlry,  reacliing,  according  to  Cees 
from  the  lUienus  niul  t!iu  territories  of  the  Treveri 
those  of  the  Nervii,  upward  of  fifty  miles  in  leng 
Others  make  the  extent  nincli  larger  If  it  rovei 
the  w  hoic  of  the  intervening  space  between  the  cok 
tries  of  the  Treveri  and  Nervii,  it  would  gnaidy  «xCf 
fifty  miles.  The  original  (irdhc  name  would  gretn 
have  been  Ar-Denn,  i.  e.,  "  the  profounti,"  e»r  dec 
(forest).  Ar  is  the  article,  Den  in  the  Kimric,  Dtm 
the  Ilas-Breton,  and  Dtmhanm  in  Gaelic,  denote 
spectivcly  profound,*'  thidc,**  dtc.  iTkurry,  H 
ihs  diiuhii.'.,  vol  2.  p.  41,  in  noltt.)  The  ground 
now  in  manv  places  cleared,  and  cities  built  upon 
It  is  divided  into  four  diatricta.  Its  eUsf  town 
Mczicres.  (Tocil.,  .inn.*  8,  4S.<-C«a.»  Aetf.  Ga 
6,  29.) 

Akdvs,  a  son  of  OygeK,  king  of  Lydia,  who  rcigi 
furty-nine  years,  took  Priene,  and  made  war  agal 
Miletus.  {Herodot.,  1,  16. — Compare  Ctinttm*»  ft 
Hrlloiin,  vol  2,  p.  296.) 

AsLKLATisu  ('ii]p«Aarov,  Ftol.:  'Ape/Uir<u,  Sira, 
Arelate,  among  the  Latin  writers;  and  ammetii 
.\Tf]a^  by  the  poets),  a  town  of  the  Salye>  on  the  r 
side  of  the  RhoUanus,  at  the  place  where  it  dividcK  i 
three  brancbea,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  Strabo  Kp« 
of  it  OS  a  oommeidal  emporium,  and,  acooidin^ 
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Faopoaiiu  Mela,  it  was  one  of  the  richest  dtie*  in 

GiJ.u  Virbonensis.    It  was  also  called  Scxtanorum 
Coiuzu.  from  having  been  colonized  by  the  soldiers  of 
tbtt  lixtfa  legion,  eondacted  thither  by  the  lather  of 
IS^etiH.  It  M  now  ArUg.    During  the  later  pefiods 
tt  tbe  Raami  empire,  Aretste  wm  the  reiidenee  of 
i'jue  jf  the  emptTors  ;  and  at  a  subsequent  date,  on 
acoooat  of  tbe  firequent  imoada  of  the  barbaciaut,  the 
filii—  hwilqueitiiie  were  uutaferred  framlWsri 
fT-rr/i)  to  this  place.    {Caa.,  BelL  Cw^  1,  86.— 
MiiA.  %  a. — Suet„  Va.  Tib.,  4.) 

ALBBMMdea,  or  AbmobIca,  a  Celtic  term,  applied  in 
rtnctoea  to  all  parts  of  Gaul  which  lay  along  the  ocean. 
A«  the  Roouna.  however,  1)eforo  Cesar's  time,  knew 
no  o:bcr  part  of  llie  coast  except  that  botweeii  tlir 
Prxeaees  and  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna,  the  name 
vidk  *fB  IweatM  matriettd  to  this  portion  of  the 
ei.iinin  {yLinjirrt,  G(ogT.,yo\.2,  \> W^.  )  The  ap- 
ptcKatitjQ  lA  derived  from  the  Gaelic  ar,  "  upon,"  and 
wutr,  »«ea."  (Compare  Therrt/,  Hi$t.  de*  Omuhu, 
Tal  I.  fnjre4.,  p  xxxix  ,  iniioils  ) 


blameless  in  their  liveo,  and  it  was  eren  required  that 
their  whole  demeanour  should  be  grave  and  serious 
beyond  what  was  expected  from  other  men.  The 
dignity  of  a  judge  of  the  Areopagus  was  always  for  life, 
anlcM  be  w««  expelled  for  inunoral  or  improper  coii> 
duet.  The  Areopagitcs  took  eogtiixanee  of  imiTders, 
impipty,  and  immoral  behaviour,  and  particularly  of 
idleness,  which  they  deemed  the  cause  of  all  vice. 
They  watehed  over  tn«  laws,  and  they  had  the  manage- 
mcnt  of  the  publir  trca-i^ur)' ;  they  had  also  the  liberty 
of  rewarding  the  virtuous,  and  inflicting  severe  punish- 
ment upon  t'Mch  ;iH  blasphemed  against  the  gods,  or 
slighted  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries.  Hence 
St.  Paul  was  arraigned  before  this  tribunal  as  *'  a  setter 
forth  of  tftnuige  gods,"  because  ho  preache<l  tu  the 
Athenians  of  Jcaus  and  the  resurrection.  They  always 
Mt  in  the  open  air ;  beeatiee  they  took  eognuuiee  of 
murtler.  and.  by  their  law««,  it  wa.<?  not  permitted  for 
the  murderer  and  the  accuser  to  be  both  under  the  same 
roof.  (  Vtd.  Areopagus.)  This  custom  also  mig^ 
originate  from  the  persons  of  the  fudges  being  sacred. 


Assxict  n,  a  fortified  place  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  [  and  their  being  afraid  of  contractmg  pollution  by  con- 
'  ■     ~       ■         '    -          ■        •      •        versing  in  the  s.une  lioiise  with  men  who  had  been 

goiity  of  sheddiog  innocent  blood.  They  always  heard 
eaasee  and  pused  sentenee  in  the  night,  that  they 
might  not  be  propos  -^o^sed  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  by  seeing  tlieni.    Whatever  causes  were 
'  pleaded  before  them  were  to  be  divested  of  all  oratory 
1  and  fine  speaking,  lest  eloquence  should  chann  their 
i  car.s  and  corrupt  their  judgment.    Hence  arose  the 
most  just  and  most  impartial  decisions  ;  and  their  sen- 
tence was  deemed  sacml  and  inviolable,  and  the  plain* 


mriiories  of  the  Batavi,  not  far  from  where  the  river 
aapanlca  lo  facm  the  ValnlU.  U  ta  now,  according 
Is  VAanDa.  deH  or  AtrA,  hat  Mannort  is  in  &voar  o? 

A ^Ktir,.   { Tacit. ,  Hiat^  ft,  tW.— Compaia  M«S»mert, 

irt&ir  ,  voL  3,  p.  342.) 

Aarof»a«i|*A  tiw  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  a  seat 
of  ti>tice  on  a  smifl  f»mincnce  at  Athens.  ( Vid.  Are- 
dpa^^ia)  Th«  tunc  '.n  which  this  celebrated  scat  of 
~'  I  was  institute  i  >  itiknown.  Some  suppose  that 
iJke  Hcmnder  of  Athens,  first  eatabUshed  it. 


vHe  ethers 


rs  give  the  credit  of  ittoOmians,  and  others  |  tiff  and  defendant  were  equally  convinced  of  its  juttioe 

The  constitution  and  form  under  which  it   The  .Arcopagites  generally  sat  on  the  27fli  "^'h,  an<] 


iiiiiie  i.  in«u/n  e^iofnuy  uw  leasi  ir 

dmies,  sineo,  when  EphiaUes  bad  d4 
IIbIv  ih*  Awopasns  was  thought 

(Damottk.  ait   An.*(',^.r  ,  n  f?42  - 


avpean  m  hiatoiy,  is  certainly  not  more  ancient  than  ;  29^th  day  of  every  month.    But  if  any  bu.sinei^.s  hap- 
tnatimief  SaloB,  thowh  he  ondouhtedly  appears  to  !  pened  iHiieh  leqidred  despatch,  they  assembled  intbo 
hiTc  irii!i-d  him*elf  of  the  sanctity  alrcndv  attached  '  royal  portico,  'Qaai7iKi'i  Zt<uI    Tlii.s  institution  was 
to  toe  lia^p  md  place,  to  ensure  to  it  that  influence 
and  inviolaVAluy  which  were  essential  to  the  attain- 
Mnt  of  its  chief  object,  the  maintenance  of  the  laws. 
Its  original  right  of  judging  all  cases  of  homicide  con- 
tinued, thou/h  e^iiifntlv  the  least  important  part  of  its 

1  deprived  it  of  all  but 
to  he  annildlatad. 
{Demottk.  adt'  .^n.if  ^-r  .  p  riil  —  I^x  Rhft .  ap- 
pended to  Por$f  iiit  Pkoti^Lx.  p  rd.  Ltps.  —  Hcr- 
mojuis  Poltt  4«Af  ,  p  215.  nat.  ft  )  It  was  not  re- 
stOTMl  to  it*  J)L'nily  of  guardian  of  the  lawn  till  the 
of  the  thirty  ly runts.  Its  oflUcc  as  such  wai>,  in 
principle,  diiectiy  opposed  to  an  absolute  democracy, 
have  ampMred  the  more  formidable  to  the 
t  nBvnB,  ttum  the  indeHirfte  and  arhitrary 

aature  of  the  inrrely  moral  power  on  wliich  its  authority 
was  founde>d,  and  which  rendered  it  impracticable 
daariv  to  define  the  extent  of  its  influence.  In  later 
fttnes  it  was  found  particularly  active  as  a  censorship 
of  ruaraU,  oad  in  several  re*pcctji  ma^'  be  viewed  as  a 
saperior  court  of  police,  takmg  cognizance  of  luxury 
tiM  auperintendcnce  of  public  buildings 
!  liealth.  and,  in  particular,  making  it  its  bm- 
Siness  to  'I'lTvrX  [lublic  attention  to  men  who  nii'/ht 

dyger  the  state,  though  its  own  power  to  inflict  pun- 
iahiuial  m  aedi  cases  was  very  fimtted.  {Htrmaim, 

f  ^  ^   T^e  .Vrpopainis,  when  originally  constituted. 

w»«,  as  hiia  ilifidj  been  remarked,  merely  a  criminal 
talMUial.  Solon,  euided  by  motives  which  cannot  now 
be  mmniy  eiflaiiiLd,  rendered  it  superior  to  the  Ephetc, 
aBOCher  eottrt  iastitoted  by  Draco,  and  greatly  enlarged 
its  juri^Jiction  — The  number  of  judiies  composing  this 

aayist  tribunal  is  boc  clearly  ascertained.  It  was  prob- 
abfyabootmnetT.  {ThUwutim,  GruA.  Stmatsver/.,  p. 

S52  >  Th««  court  consisted  entirely  of  ex-archon« ;  and 
•tery  archon,  on  laying  down  his  archonship,  became 
•  member  of  iL    (7Ulmann,l  c.—PbiL,fil.Sid  ,c 
!•)    It  was  expressly  provided,  however,  that  the 


preserved  entire  until  the  time  of  PtriclcH,  who,  aH  he 
had  never  filled  the  office  of  archon,  could  not  be  .ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Areopagtis,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed all  his  power  and  influence  in  undermining  an 

authority  which  was  iiicomjiatiMe  with  his  O^  n  The 
earlier  strictness  too,  as  regarded  the  private  character 
of  the  judges,  began  now  to  lie  relaxed,  and  eventually, 
when  the  frrandeur  of  .\thens  was  on  the  decline,  men 
of  vicious  and  profligate  lives  became  members  of  the 
Are<^Mgaa.  —  As  regarde  the  form  Areepagite  and 
Ariapasrita,  consult  the  remailLs  of  BergmoM  [Prof. 
adhocT.  Aretrpag.  init.). 

.\i!Kop\i;i-s  (.\/>f(oTa )()(•,  or  'Apeio^  irtlyor,  ]  c, 
"  the  hill  of  Mars"),  a  sinall  eminence  at  Athens,  a 
little  diatance  to  the  noithweat  of  the  Aenmolis.  It 
was  no  called  in  con.wjuence,  as  it  wa.?  saitT.  r  f  Mars 
having  been  the  first  person  tried  there,  for  the  murder 
of  HaTirrhothiuB,  son  of  Neptune.  (  Vtd.  Areopa^t*.) 
This  celebrated  court  consintcd  only  of  an  open  space, 
in  which  waa  an  altar  dedicated  to  Minerva  Arcia,  and 
two  rude  seats  of  stone  for  the  defendant  and  his  ac- 
cuser. From  Vitruvius  we  learn  (2,  1.  —  Compare 
PoU.,  8, 10),  that  at  a  hiter  period  this  space  was  ea> 
closed,  and  roofed  with  tiles,  .\ccording  to  Herodotus 
(8, 62),  the  Persians  were  stationed  in  the  Areopa^s 
when  they  made  their  attack  on  the  wentern  side  ofuie 
.\rropoli«.  ((""on.sinll.  as  regards  the  form  of  the  name, 
the  remarks  of  Bergman,  FruJ.  ad  hoer.  Arropag. 
mil.) 

ArkstorTdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  hundred- 
eyed  Argus,  as  son  of  ArestOT.    (Orid,  JIfel.,  1, 6S4.) 

Arkt.vv!*,  a  Hreek  pliysician  of  Cappadocia,  who 

is  supposed  to  have  flourished  A.D.  60.  We  have 
two  prodnelions  of  his  remaining :  Trepi  Alrtuv  «at 

and  HvinptomR  of  acute  and  chronic  maladies  ,"  and, 
rrpi.  \)r,)a-fi'jr  oct'wr  kqi   xpvviuv  iTOdtliV,  "On  thc 
cure  of  acute  and  chronic  maladies."    The  works  of 
of  this  court  should  bo  altogether  pure  and  i  tlu»  most  elegant  writer,  which  have  comedown  to  oe, 
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are  ko  truly  valunMc  as  to  make  us  deplore  the  lose  we 
have  iiUiiUmed  by  the  mutilations  they  have  suffered. 
Hid  language  it  in  the  highest  degree  refined,  and  his 
deiciiptions  are  uncommwdy  os^hie  and  accurate. 
Pot  example,  what  (Mctnn  ooiua  M  tra«r  to  life  than 
the  one  which  he  haa  drawn  of  a  j)atient  in  the  last 
atage  of  consumption  1  and  what  description  was  ever 
moffc  poeftically  elegant  than  that  which  he  gives  us  of 
the  symptoms  attciuUng  the  collapse  in  nn!  nt  fpver ' 
—  Considering  that  most  probably  be  was  pnor  to 
Galen,  the  correctness  of  his  physical  views  cannot  but 
excite  our  admiration.  Thus,  in  hia  acooiint  of  Paral- 
ysis, he  alludes  to  the  distinction  between  the  Nerves 
of  Sensation  and  those  of  ^fut^cuIa^  motion,  which 
doctiina  ia  treated  of  at  great  length  bj  Galen>  in  his 
woik  De  Utu  ParHum  (.irtpl  Xpeiac  7w  h^v^kimiv 
auuaTt  ftofuur).  Ho  ornm-'  r  '.rs  indigestion  nmonp 
the  exciting  caui>ed  of  paUy,  which  seems  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  a  late  pretended  discovery,  that  patalysia 
of  tht"  limbs  is  somcfimes  to  be  referroil  to  tlornntje- 
mcntof  the  gtomai  ii  aaii  bow  els. — In  npeakiiig  of  epi- 
lepsy, he  makes  mention  of  the  use  of  copper,  which 
medicine  has  been  tried  of  lat»  yearn  in  thiacomplatnt 
with  manifest  adrantage.— No  other  anei«it  writer 
that  we  are  acquainted  willi  gives  us  so  correct  an  ac- 
count of  ulcers  on  the  ttiroat  and  tonsils.  His  descrip 
tion  of  the  Tirioas  phenomena  of  mania  ia  very  inter* 
estinp,  .md  containK  tlie  singular  case  of  a  joiner,  w  ho 
was  iu  hi«  right  senses  while  employed  at  his  profession 
at  work,  but  no  eooner  left  the  aeat  of  hie  employment 
than  he  became  mad.  He  gives  an  interesting  nr- 
count  of  jaundice,  which  he  attributes,  probably  with 
correctness,  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  more  especially 
to  obatniction  of  the  ducts,  which  convey  the  bile  to 
the  inteatinal  eaaaL  He  makes  no  mention,  indeed, 
of  gall-stones,  nor  are  they  mentioned,  as  we  know,  by 
any  ancient  writer  i  onlyJNonnius  recommends  Lithon- 
triptics  for  the  can  of  the  disease,  which  might  aeem 
to  imply  that  he  was  acquainteil  w  ilh  tf  r  <  Tistcncc  of 
these  concretions. — Areta;usw;i.s  fondol  aiimmisleriiif: 
iietlebofo,  and  oondudes  his  work  with  a  jglowinu 
eulogy  on  the  properties  of  this  medicine.  Tlie  liest 
editions  of  Arctasus  are,  that  of  Wtgan,  Oxan.,  1723, 
folio,  nn<i  that  of  13oorhave,  Lui'd  But  .  1731.  folio. 
This  latter  one,  in  fact,  is  superior  to  the  former,  since 
it  oontains  aUthat  is  given  in  Wigan*e  edition,  togfeUier 
with  the  r(i;:,!iir  ntary  of  Petit,  and  the  notcrt  and  em« 
endationti  of  Xrillcr.  The  edition  of  Anta  us  given 
in  Kahn'e  collection  of  the  Greek  medical  writers,  has 
not  prove*!  very  satinfactorA,*  in  a  critical  j)oint  (*f  view. 
{Picrer,  AtuwI.  Axis.,  u.  IMl. — Hoffmann,  La.  BtM., 
tol.  t,_p.  348.)  * 

ArktE,  a  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Aristippus. 
■^tian,  however,  contrars'  to  the  common  account, 
makes  her  his  sister  {lixxt.  An.,  3,  40.)  Aristippus 
taught  her  the  doctrines  of  his  school,  and  she  in  her 
tun  became  tbe  instfuctfess  of  licr  own  son,  the 
younger  Aristippus,  who,  on  this  account,  refeive<l  the 
surname  of  Mrtrodidathia  (Mj/r/xx'/fJa/crof).  Her  at- 
tainments in  philosophy  were  hi|;lily  celebrated,  (^ra^ 
toe/M,  <u).  Eustb.,  Pr<rp.  Ev.,  14,  iS.—JOufF.  X««<.,8. 
oo. — ( 'asiiub.,  ad  Dta^.,  I.  c.) 

ArktiiPsa,  I.  a  nymph  of  Elis,  daughter  of  Oeean> 
us,  and  one  of  Diana's  attendants.    As  she  returned 
one  day  from  hunting,  she  came  to  the  clear  stream  of 
the  Alpheus,  and,  enticed  by  it:.  I  rauty,  entered  into 
its  waters  to  drive  away  the  heat  and'  fatigue.  She 
heard  a  murmur  in  the  stream,  and,  terrified,  sprang 
to  land.    The  river-god  rose  and  purwoed  her.    The  '. 
nymph  sped  all  through  Arcadia,  till  with  the  approach  ! 
of  evening  she  feU  her  strength  failing,  and  saw  that ' 
her  poTsuerwas  close  upon  her.    She  then  [  raynl  to  ' 
Diana  for  relief,  and  was  inmicdialtly  di&solved  ujIo  a 
fountain     .MpheiiH  resumed  his  aqueous  form,  and 
sought  to  mingle  his  waters  with  hers.    She  fled  on 
VBdertlieeeifhib 
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liowever,  and  through  the  sea,  till  aiie 


rose  ia  tlie  island  of  Ortygia  at  Syraetise,  still  ibUal 
by  the  stream  of  the  Alpheus.  In  proof  of  the  It 
of  this  fable,  it  was  asserted  that  a  cup  (ftu/.!/)  wl 
M  into  the  Alpheus  rose  ia  tlM  Ibuotainof  Antk 
whoee  pettocwl  wolcn  also  becMno  tiuftid  with 
blood  of  the  victims  slain  at  rh>  n!yni].ir  l  r 
{^Ovid,Mct.,5,&72,teqq. — Moichiu,  idyll  ,  V. —  Ac^ 
ley' t  Mythology,  cd.,  p.  132.)  An  explanation 
th«"  IftTf-nd  T^-ill  be  fouiii^  uru!iT  thr  .irtirle  Alphett 
II.  A  iake  in  Armenia  Major,  tliruugh  which  the 
gris  ran.  It  was  near  the  sources  of  timi  mcr, 
exhaled,  according  to  Pliay,  nilroaa  Taponxm.  {P* 
6, 27.)— III.  A  city  in  the  Macedonian  ^KatricC  of  i 
[>haxitis.  (Phn.,  4,  10  ) — IV.  A  city  of  Syria,  on 
eaateca  iiaiik  of  the  Orontes.  It  was  cititcr  buil 
rsatored  by  Selenens  Nicator,  and  is  «a)»po««d  to  li 
been  destroyed  by  the  Arabiane.  {St'-fh  .'M8. — 
*im.,  1,  fi'i  —Thcod.,  IhH.  Eccks.,  3,  7.>—  \  .  A  fc 
tain  in  i  ul  (ra,  near  Chalcis.  (Plin  ,  4,  12  ) — VI 
fountain  iu  Uoeotia,  near  Thebes.    {I'iui.,  4,  7.) 

Areus,  I.  (two  syllables)  a  king  of  bparta,  prefei 
in  the  mecession  to  Cleonymua,  aon  of  Cleomcj 
who,  on  bong  defiaated  in  his  daim  iqwn  tlae  tlin 
caUed  ia  the  aid  of  I^rrhus.  Aiens  wan  in  O 
wh«  n  the  king  of  E[>irus  marched  ayainst  Spart.t  ; 
instantly  leaving  th^  island,  wtuther  he  had  gou* 
aid  the  Goitynians,  he  returned  beme  sod  wpvi 
Pyrrhus.  He  after\^  ard  v.mt  Ui  the  aid  of  Atln 
when  attacked  by  Autij^'onuH  Cioiiatae,  and  lost  his 
in  a  battle  with  this  prince  in  the  environs  of  Cori] 
U.C  268  {Puiuan.,  3,  6.)  — 11.  (Areus,  'Apeioi 
uativ  c  of  Alexandrea,  and  member  of  the  Wthagor 
sect.  According  to  the  common  account,  he  was 
of  the  masters  oi  Augustas,  and  ei^oyed  so  bi(tb  a 
gree  of  fovoor  with  this  piinee,  that  wbcn,  aner 
orfrat  i)f  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  AugURtut^  appc 
in  the  theatre  of  Alexandrea,  he  had  his  old  instru) 
on  his  right  hand,  and  convened  ftmiiiaxly  with  b 
declaring  that  one  of  the  caupcs  of  his  sfpnrinp  ibe 
habitants  was  hb  friendiihip  fur  Arcus.  {Dw  Cami 
51 . 1  G  —Fatrie.  ^d  Dton.,  I.  c  —Plut.,  Fn.  Amtem^i 
The  eloquence  and  philosophy  of  Areus  were  so  ] 
suasive,  that,  according  to  Seneca,  he  powerfully  c 
tribuied  to  console  Livia  for  the  lose  of  Augusti 
(iSenec.,  Cotwd.  ad  JUar.^  4,  ft.)  It  is  thought  bv  sc 
that  DieeeoHdee  dedicaled  to  hmi  hie  woriton  ue  1 
teria  Mcdica,  bet  the  ]  int  in  BOt  devly  MentMU 
(Btogr.  Univ.,  vol.  2,  p.  4U7  ) 

Areva,  a  liver  cHT  Hispania  Tacnoewmsis.  in 
territory  of  the  ArevacL    It  rose  southeast  of  S 
mantica,  aud  tlowcd  into  the  Durius.    The  iuo6 
name  is.  according  to  Harduin,  the  Ariamo  {ad  PI 
3,  4),  but  according  to  Florez,  more  conectly, 
Uccro.    (Esp.  S«|rr.,  6,  16,  89.) 

.\ru;vAi  I,  a  people  of  Hispania Tarraconensi.s.  d 
ving  their  name,  according  to  Pliny  (3,  3),  frum 
river  Areva.    They  lay  between  the  Vaecmi  to 

north  Hid  tlie  Caq  etani  to  the  Kouth,  and  formed  t 
of  the  modt  powerful  branches  of  the  CeltiberL 
cording  to  some  authorities,  their  chief  city  vraa  ] 
mantia.  {Straho,  162  — Mr!,i,  2.  fi  — Appmn. 
Hisjt.,  c.  91.)  Pliny,  however,  assigns  this  plan 
the  Pclendones  (3,  4).  Their  later  capital  was  St 
bia  or  Se|rubia,  now  SegonM.  {Jtm,  Ant-f  p.  43£ 
Plot  ,  2,  6.) 

i  s,  a  mnunlain  of  Cappadocia,  covered  » 
perpetual  anowa,  and  so  lofty  that  from  its  sumi 
according  to  the  ucient  writera.  both  the  Ettnne  : 
the  Mediterranean  Sens  micht  he  Keen,  although, 
conling  to  Strabo  (53B),  there  were  very  few  v 
could  boast  of  sllfih  a  feat.  It  is  now  callril  Art 
ilofT,  and  at  its  foot  stood  Masaca,  the  capital  of  C 
padocia,  called,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Cirsarea 
Argcum,  and  now  K^wrkL  Mr.  Kiimcir  obnon 
tlut  Mount  Argsus  is  unquestionably  ene  of  pn 
gioua  eleiwtion ;  but  he  mneh  qwitiMii  whetim  i 
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lie  ^  1*  pofrtirely  infonned  that  this  was  quite  impot- 
ttUc-    ;t  waj  cohered  i'ur  some  iniii  s  bciow  the  peik 
wtk  mm,  wUdk  «ma  laid  to  bo  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
in  th«  month  of  October,  when  be  was  at  Ces- 
ue*.  {Jmtmey  tkmuffh  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  p.  94.  note.) 
Amithonii  s,  or  Argantlionius,  a  king  of  Gaxle*, 
wrnniitM  to  anm  account  {Herod.,  1, 163. — Cu., 
it  MmttL,  19^  WfeA  110  yean,  and  reigned  80  years 
of  thii  number. '  Pliny  (7.  48)  pivea  15<)  years  an  the 
amoi  oi  hi*  existence  :  and  Silius  Itaiicus  (3,  398), 
If  pMlfeiBMMe,  300  years. 

AxQKi.  1  of  Corius  and  Terra,  who  haA  only 
one  eye  iq  hm  ibrche&d.  (  Vid.  Cyclopes.) 
Amscs,  a  son  of  Pcrdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
~  Um  kinylom  wkm  Amvntaa,  Utb»t  of 
■fvBn  OTR  Ibf  •  Mwon  bjr'tln  lUyilnB 
(fioa  393  B  C  to  390)  On  the  death  of  PoidMOM^ 
&C.  360,  he  endeaYouredt  but  in  vaUf  to  ramoiiut  the 

Aloi  (plur.  masc).  Vid.  Argos. 
Aiiiu,  1.  daughter  of  Adrastus,  married  Polynices, 
wkam  As  knrvd  with  uncommai  tnAenmi.  When 
h»«M  UBad  in  the  Theban  war,  and  Creon  had  for- 
VMm  mj  one  to  perferm  his  (uneral  obsequies,  Ar- 
gia,  is  conjunction  with  .Vnti^one,  diRoijcyoil  tho  mm- 
Mli^aKi  placed  the  corpse  Polynices  on  the  fune- 
■Iflt.  AntifO— wwefandbv  the  guade  who  had 
hfta  stationeil  near  the  dead  bocfy.  but  Argia  escaped. 
Ytd.  Aatiyjoc.  {Hygxn.,  Fab  ,'69  and  72  )  — 11.  A 
flliMoponne»us,  called  aUo  Ar;^oliK,  uf  which 
Aifoswaadie  capital. — III.  The  wife  otInaohiHb  and 
aotherof  lo.    (Htfein.,  Fab  ,  143  ) 

Ai'>i;.r  n  a.  ^  stn-i  t  at  Rome,  which  led  from  the 
\icaa  Itucua  to  the  Forum  OUtoriam  and  Tiber. 
Iha  eofp  ef iha  mow  la  mieaitaiii.  Soma  ■Beauiita 
'  '&  from  Affrus.  a  (rncst  of  Evandor's  (vid.  Ar- 
V.),  wbo  was  said  to  have  hern  interred  there; 
I  from  the  abandance  of  ar^tlia.  or  clay,  ftondia 
tte  vieiinty.  (Varro.  L.  L  ,  4.  32  )  This  .street  a[v 
peais  to  have  been  chieily  tenanted  by  booksellers 
{Martial,  Eo.,  \,i.—ld.,  1,  118),  and  aiw  by  tailoni. 
itUrtml,  Ef^  3, 17.)  Ckero  iaIbnDa  Oi  (^a.  ad 
JUt^  I.  MX  ttalfciihrodMrQiriiitiialiadaluniaa  fn  the 
.\r^iie<ain.  {Cramer's  Anr,ent  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  545  ) 
AaoiLca,  the  first  town  on  the  coast  of  Bisaltia  in 
Thnee,  bajroml  Braoiiscaa  and  the  outlet  of  the  Lake 
BoJSe  It  WM  fjunded  by  a  colony  from  Andros,  ao- 
coidmg  lo  IhucyduieM  (4^  102).  Herodotus  (7,  115) 
raa  the  tat  MNvn  which  Xarma  cntoiad  after 
the  Sferfmoo.  The  AidUaaa  eapoaaed  the 
on  his  arrival  m  Unaae,  and  ware 
in  securing  Ua  donfMat  of  Am- 
-  4»103.) 
iatanda  hekMr  Iiariiut,  and  Hring 
off  the  proroontorv  nfCma  or  CnJ,mi  in  ^Eolis.  I'hcv 
were  rendered  tamous  for  the  vii-tory  gained  near  them 
by  the  Athcnsaa  fleet  umLer  Conon.  over  that  of  the 
LaaadaaMOBBs,  in  the  36th  y^Mr  of  tlR-  Pcloponneeian 
war,  B-C  406.  Of  these  three  islands,  the  larji^t 
bad  a  t.>'»Ti  caiini  .\rKinusa  They  are  formed  of  a 
whila^araikceous  soil,  and  from  that  cireumstance 
took  ikaar  aames  {ap-riv6et^,  ahimntt  white,  fbminine 
a/j;  .'roftTTa,  contracted  dpyivovaa — Compare  the  re- 
■aarks  of  Htusi^cr,  ad  Ctc.,  de  O/.,  1,  S4,  9). 

AKtJTfHorrts,  a  sumanie  gftren  to  Menjarr,  bo- 
eaase  he  ktUed  the  hundred-eyed  Ar<rrt^,  hv  unier  of 
iopiter.  Cowper,  in  his  veraian  of  Homer,  renders 
the  term  in  (pw^oo  by  "AmMUS.**   ^Joiwlllt  le- 


s^< 


the 


amoni;  the  Sauromats,  bom 
flat  noses  and  long  chins     They  lived  upon 
f  ialt  of  a  tree  eaUed  Pontiooa,  finmn  which,  when 
tlM^  0Md0  a        Mask  tfi|iMMr  cailad  Atehy, 
""Wb  they  drank  clear,  or  mixed  with  milk     Of  the 
iuMteihey  prraamd  a  Jund  of  eaka.   No  man  offered 
Aa 


fWtBoa  t»  this  people,  Ibr  they  wara  aeeomted  aa- 

ercd,  and  had  no  warlike  wt  Mpoii  anione  them  They 
determined  the  dilferencrs  !>«  tweon  their  neighlxiurs, 
and  whoever  fled  to  theni  for  refutro  was  pennitted  to 
live  unmolested.  {Hcrudot.,  4,  *3  )  Hitter  thinks 
that  these  Arfjippwi  were  one  of  the  early  sacerdotal 
colonies  from  India,  which  ha<l  settlctl  in  the  wilds  of 
Sqrthia,  and  whoae  peaceful  and  sacred  character  had 
•aonad  tha  regaid  of  tiia  neighboarm^  barbariana. 
Their  bald  heads  ho  accountR  for  hy  the  l  in  ntiiKf.uiee 
of  the  priests  of  Buddha  being  accustomeii  to  sluvo 
the  head.  {V' or  ha  II  r.  n.  286.)  De  Guipies,  on  the 
other  hand,  refers  the  description  of  Her  iiintiis  to  the 
Sine.  {Mem.  de  I'Aead.  des  Inscr.,  vol.  3.'),  n  fjol  ) 
The  best  opinion,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Cal- 
mnca,  whoae  pacoliar  phyatognomy  coincide*  with 
that  aferfiied  to  the  ancient  Argippsi.  {Mafte-Bruru 
Annul,  dcs  Vnyag.,  vol.  1,  p.  372  )  The  (';ilii:uc 
priests,  moreover,  called  Ghelongs,  are  said  to  shave 
the  entiva  head,  and  to  do  this  alao  m  the  case  of  in- 
fants that  are  destined  for  the  {jriesthood.  (Compare 
Bdkr,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c. — Rcnncli,  Geogr.  of  Herodotus^ 
vol.  1,  p.  17%  mfq.) 

AroTva,  a  anmame  of  Juno»  w  mj>ahlp|*ed  at  Ar> 
gos     (Ktrg-.,  iBn  ,  3,  547.) 

.\  u(.Tvi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  citv  of  .\rt»oK  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  word  is  also  applied  by 
Homar,  and,  m  hnitmon  of  Mn,  l^the  latar  poeta,  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

Aroo,  the  name  of  the  famous  ship  which  carried 
Jason  and  lua  fifty  companions  to  Colchis.  wh(*n  thej 
resolved  to  recover  the  golden  fleece.  Jason  having 
applied  to  Ariju"  {fid.  Argus  III.)  to  construct  a  ves- 
sel for  the  exiK'dition,  .Vrgus  built  for  hitn  a  fifty-oared 
mlley,  called  from  himself  the  Aigo.  Minerva  aided 
tha  aiehitaet  In  Ha  eonatruetton,  and  aet  fai  the  prow 
a  piece  of  timlxr  cut  from  the  Fpenkin^  oak  of  Dodo- 
na,  and  which  luul  the  power  of  giving  oracles.  On 
tlw  terminatiion  df  the  rojrage,  Jaaon  consecrated  the 
vefrsel  to  Neptune  at  the  Inthmus  of  Corinth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  more  popular  account,  however,  Minerva 
translated  the  Argo  to  the  skien,  and  made  it  a  con- 
stellation. (Apaiiod.,  1,  9, 16.— /d.,  1,  9,  S4.— M,  1, 
9,  27.— Dfiotf.  fife.,  4,  08. — Braiotdk.,  9li,—Hygtn., 
Fab  ,  24,  Sec  ) 

AroolIccs  8I2VCS,  a  bar  on  the  coast  of  Argolia, 
between  this  eonntiy  ana  LaooniA.   It  ia  now  tha 

Gvif  of  Najmli. 

Aroolis,  a  country  of  Pcloponncsu.s.  to  the  east  of 
Arcadia.  It  ia  properly  a  neck  «f  land,  dnrivinjj  ita 
name  from  its  capital  ct^  Arsoi,  and  extending  ui  a 
southeasterly  direction  from  Arcadia,  fifty-fonr  milea 
into  the  sea,  where  it  teniiinate.s  in  the  promontory  of 
Scillcum.  Many  and  impoitant  associations  of  the 
heroic  aire  are  eonneetadTwith  1Mb  country.  Hera 
was  Tvrins,  from  which  Hercules  departed  .-it  the 
commencement  of  his  labours ;  here  was  .Myocna",  tho 
royal  city  of  AgamamiMMi,tha  most  powerful  and  tho 
mo.^t  unhappy  of  kinjrH  ;  hero  was  Ncmea,  celebrated 
for  its  {janies  instituted  in  honour  of  Neptune.  But 
the  glory  of  its  eariv  history  does  not  seem  to  havo 
animatad  Aigoa.  Uo  Themistoclea,  no  Agesilaus 
waa  ever  eeonted  among  its  eitlaena ;  and  though  it 
possessetl  a  territory  of  no  inconsiderable  extent,  it 
never  assumed  a  rank  among  the  first  of  the  Grecian 
states,  but  was  rather  the  paaaire  object  of  foreign  poU 
iry.  {Hcrrrn.i  PoJitint  of  drrrrr,  p.  19,  Bancroff* 
transl.) — For  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Argolis,  vid. 
Arvoa. 

AaooiVAirrjt,  a  name  ghren  to  du>8e  ancient  heroea 
who  went  with  Jason  on  board  the  ship  -\rgo  to  Col- 

rliis  The  expedition  arose  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. Athamas,  king  of  Orcbomenus  in  Bccotia, 
marrted Nenhele, by  whomhe  had  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  named  Phrixus  and  Helle  Having 
subsequently  divorced  I{ephele,ho  married  I  no,  daugh- 
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ter  of  Cadmaa,  who  bore  hnn  Un  Mnui,  IiMfeliiit  and 

Melicprta.  Inc.  feeling  thf  usual  jealousy  of  a  ulep- 
moUier,  resolved  to  destroy  iho  children  of  Nephcle. 
For  tbi«  pniptwe  A»  penraaded  thi-  wuincii  to  parch 
tiM  aeei-eom  unknown  to  their  husbands.  They  did 
u  ihe  desired,  and  the  lands  consequently  yielded  no 
crop.  Ath.mias  srnt  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle, 
in  what  way  the  threatening  famine  might  be  averted. 
Tno  persuaded  the  msssenger  to  say  that  Apollo  di- 
rccffil  PhrixniS  to  ho  narrifirfd  to  .Tu])itcr  Com- 
pelled by  his  prnple,  Athaiiias  reluctantly  pUccd  hiei 
•on  before  the  altar;  but  Nephelo  snatched  away  both 
her  son  and  her  daughter,  and  gave  them  a  gold-fleeced 
ram  she  had  obtained  from  Mercury,  which  carried 
them  through  the  air  over  soa  ami  lanJ,  They  j)ro- 
eeeded  safely  till  they  came  to  the  sea  between  Sigm- 
tam  and  the  Chefsoneee,  into  whicli  Helle  fell,  and  it 
was  named  from  her  Hrllrspontus  (Helle' a  Sea). 
Phrixus  went  on  to  (Jolchis  to  .^Eetes,  the  son  of  He- 
IkM,  who  rcceivinl  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  Jauphtcr  Chalciope.  He  thrm  sarrificed  his 
ram  to  .hii)itrr  Phyxius,  and  gave  the  golden  fleece 
to  .i'l  f  08,  who  nailed  it  to  an  OML  in  the  grove  of  Mars. 
It  is  thus  that  wc  find  tbia  legend  related  by  ApoUodo- 
nis  (1, 9, 1).  There  are,  however,  many  variations  in 
the  tale.  Thus  it  U  said  that  Ino  w  as  Athamas's  first 
wife,  and  that  he  put  her  away  hy  the  direction  of 
Juno,  and  marrieo  Nephele,  who  left  him  after  she 
hail  hornc  two  children,  on  finding  that  he  still  retained 
an  attachment  for  Ino.  \\1jen  the  response  of  the 
oracle  came  to  Athamas,  he  sent  for  Phrixus  out  of 
the  ooontiy,  deaiiiag  him  to  come,  and  to  being  the 
finest  ebeep  in  tiw  flock  for  a  aaerillee.  The  rsdn  then 
■poke  with  a  human  voice  to  Phrixus,  waminfj  him 
of  his  danger,  and  ofiering  to  cany  Ixim  and  his  siMor 
to  a  place  of  safety.  The  fan,  it  was  added,  died  at 
Colrliis.  {Phitostephanus,  ap.  SchiJ.  ad  T! ,  7,  Sfi. — 
Compare,  for  another  account,  Hygin.,  I'ocl.  Aslron., 
2, 20.)  Other  statements  again  arc  given  by  the  tragic 
poets,  it  bcinff  well  Imown  that  tlMy  allowed  tlwiR- 
•elvcs  groat  libertiee  in  the  treatment  of  the  ancient 
myths.  (Coiii|  irc  Hygin.,  Fah  1  —  Nonnu*,  9,  217. 
ssee.)  Some  tunc  after  this  event,  when  Jason,  the  son 
ofiEaon,  demanded  of  his  uncle  PcUas  the  crown  which 
he  usurped  {ruL  Pelias.  Jason,  -T^^koti).  IVliai«  said  that 
he  would  restore  it  to  hiui,  provided  he  brought  him 
liie  golden  fleece  from  Colchis.  Jaeon  undertook  the 
•xpoiition,  and  when  the  Argo  was  ready  {vid.  Argo), 
eonsnhed  the  oracle,  which  aireeted  him  to  invite  the 
greatest  heroes  of  the  day  to  .share  in  the  dangers  and 
glories  of  Ihic  voyage.  The  call  was  immediately  re- 
•poQtted  to,  and  ttmneimiB  aona  of  gods  hastened  to 
embark  vrith  him  From  the  Peloponnesus  came  Her- 
cules, Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter ;  Pcleus  and 
Telamon,  grandsons  of  tliat  god,  also  came  with  The- 
seus ;  ErginoB  and  Anc.Ttic .  snn.-i  of  Xcptune,  Aufcas, 
son  of  Helius,  Zctes  and  Calais,  sons  of  Borca.i.  There 
were  likewise  Lynccus,  and  Idas,  and  Melea^s,  I^- 
eites,  Perieiymenus,  Nauplius,  Iphiclus,  Jpliitus,  Ad- 
metus,  Acastna,  Botes,  Polyphemus,  Atalanta,  and 
many  others.  Idmon,  the  seer,  the  pon  of  Apollo, 
came  from  Argoa  ;  Mopsae,  also  a  prophet  from  Thes- 
aaly,  and  Orp&us,  the  son  of  the  mtise  Calliope.  The 
steersman  was  Tiphys,  fin  of  Apnius,  from  Siphre  in 
Boeotia.  The  entire  number  was  fifty.  (Apollod.,  1, 
9,  16.  —  Heyne.  ad  h>e.  —  Burmann,  Pra/.  9A  Vti. 
flaee.,  11,  vol.  1,  p,  clxziii.)  When  the  heroes  were 
all  assembled,  Mopaus  took  auguries,  and  the  omens 
being  favourable,  they  embarked  The  joyful  licrocs 
grasp«Nl  each  his  oar  at  the  word  of  the  soothsayer ; 
and.  while  Orpheus  struck  his  lyre  in  eoncevt  whh  Ua 
voice,  their  oars  kept  time  to  the  harmony  .\t  the 
close  of  the  day  they  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
of  PagasiD.  here  they  remained  for  two  days,  and 
then  rowed  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia  ;  and,  passing 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  at  length  reached  the  Isle  0? 


Lemnos,  in  which  there  were  at  that  time  no 

Hypsipylctbe  dnn^'htcr  rif'Thon«  ?70vernin{j  it  asqtif***!!. 
For  the  Lemnian  women  tiail  nuiriit  red  their  hutliaruis, 
being  incensed  at  their  neglect.  (  Vi<l  Hypsipyl**  ) 
The  Argonauts,  being  invilM  to  land,  all  disMubaritwi 
with  the  exception  of  Heitnles,  and  gave  themMPhrw* 
up  to  joy  and  festivity,  until,  on  the  remonstrances 
the  son  of  Aicmena,  they  tore  themselves  away  from 
the  Lemnian  fair  ones,  and  emee  more  haadtra  their 
oars  The  ofT^prinf.'  of  thin  temporary  union  repeoplod, 
say  the  poets,  tlic  Isluud  of  I^emnos.  After  leaving 
Lemnos  they  came  to  Samothraee,  and  thence 
sued  their  voyage  through  the  Hellemmtt  mto  the  Pnv 
pontis,  where  they  came  to  an  island  with  a  lofty  hSB 
in  it  najued  the  Ile;irM"  Hill,  inhabited  hy  ginnts  with 
six  aims.  The  adjacent  countiy  was  possessed  bj  the 
Delkcdans,  whoae  Idng  was  named  Oyilnia.  limnti^ 
been  hospital  'v  mti  rt .lined  by  this  prince,  an<1  bnvrnij 
slain  the  ^iattu  who  opposed  their  departure,  they  set 
sail,  but  were  driven  back  by  adverse  winds.  It  was 
in  the  niijht  that  tli«-y  returrird,  and  the  DoHonianM.  ta- 
king ihcm  to  be  their  cncniica  the  Pelasgians,  attack- 
ed them  ;  and  several  of  the  Dolionians.  and  among 
them  Cnicnut  loet  their  Uvea.  With  daylight  dioeciiK 
ing  their  error,  the  Aigonaots  shore  their  hdr,  mni, 
shedding  many  tears,  buried  Cyzicuswith  isoIrT!  -i  n  ift- 
niiicence.  They  then  nAiled  to  Mysia,  where  vlwy  left 
behind  them  Hercules  and  Poly[ihemus;  for  Hylas, 
a  youth  helovf^;!  h\  the  former,  having  gone  for  water, 
wa.s  (seized  and  1  1  pt  by  the  nymphs  of  the  spring 
into  which  he  dipped  hin  urn.  Polyphemus,  hcajing 
hnn  call,  went  with  his  drawn  awonl  to  aid  him,  op- 
posing him  to  hiive  fallen  iirto  the  hands  of  lebfcgta . 

Meeting  Hercules,  he  told  him  what  had  hapy>*  i.ed, 
and  both  proceeded  in  quest  of  the  youth.    Mr-Hnt  iioo 
the  Argo  put  to  sea,  and  left  them  behind.  Polyph«> 
mus  settled  i^i  ^^vs■i1,  and  built  the  city  nf  Kios  Her- 
cules returtieii  to  Argos.    (  Vtd.  remarks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Hylas  )   The  Argo  next  touched  on  the  coast  of 
Bebiycia,  otherwise  c^ied  Bithynia,  where  PoUoje  ae- 
oepted  the  challenge  of  Aroyevs,  Icing  of  the  rmmtry, 
in  the  combat  of  the  cestus,  and  slew  him     They  wrr« 
driven  from  Bebiyda,  by  a  storm,  to  Salmydessa,  on 
the  eoaat  of  Thrace,  where  diey  delivered  PhhM^s. 
kinij  of  the  place,  from  the  pcrRecution  of  the  Iiarpif  t 
Phineus  dirccttn]  them  how  to  pursue  their  course 
through  the  Cyanran  rodEa,orthe  Svmplegades  ivid. 
Cvanee),  and  they  safely  entered  the  Kuxinc  Sea. 
Tncy  visited  the  country  of  the  Mariandynians.  where 
Lycua  reigned     Here  died  Idrnoti.  the  seer,  AvoundccJ 
by  the  tuidts  of  a  wjild  hoar.   Tipbys  also  dying  bere, 
Anccas  undertook  the  steerage  of  the  vessel.  TK«y 
now  kept  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Fnxine  till 
they  came  to  the  Island  of  Aretias,  which  was  haaat- 
cd  by  birds  that  fsliot  feathers  sharp  as  arroA^s  fipom 
their  wings.    These  they  drove  off  hv  clatterinp  cn 
their  shields.    While  th«y  rcuiaine<l  In  this  isk-,  ilie 
sons  of  Phrixus,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Greece, 
having  been  eent  by  i£etee  to  daim  their  Ath«r*a  kin^ 
dom,  were  ntst  on  the  shores  of  Arctiaa  by  n  aUmn. 
These  becaiui  tin-  l'i  il  •«  of  the  Ar^'onants  to  Col<-hi^<, 
and  conducted  them  to  ,'Ea  the  capital.   Jason  explain- 
ed the  causes  of  his  voyage  to  J&tf  ;  but  the  oo«Mlt« 
tions  on  which  he  was  to  recover  the  poldrn  fT*'. n 
were  so  hard,  that  the  Argonautji  must  have  pt>riKhec 
In  the  attempt  had  not  Medea,  the  lung's  dauglatpr 
fiiDen  in  love  with  their  leader.    She  had  a  oonfietmMDt 
vrith  Jason,  and,  after  mutual  onths  of  fidelHr,  Me«5e<< 
pledged  herself  to  deliver  the  ,\rj:onaufs  from  hor  1:i 
thcr's  hard  conditions,  if  Jason  married  her,  and  car 
ried  her  widi  him  to  Gieeee.   He  was  to  tniM  tW4 
bulls,  the  gifts  of  Vulcan  to  .^^i'tej?.  which  had  brn»oi 
feet,  and  breathed  flame  from  tl>e-ir  throats  V^'hei 
he  had  yoked  these,  he  was  to  ploufjh  with  them  a  pien 
of  ground,  and  sow  the  serpent's  teeth  which  .^i-tr" 
possessed ;  for  Minerva  bad  given  him  one  half  of  litos 
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at  Thebes.   All  thfa  tras  to  be 

pertca^  in  one  f!-iv     \f  edea,  who  was  an  enchant- 
mi^  pre  him  a  salve  to  nib  his  body,  sliield,  and 
Mtf.   The  virtue  of  this  aalve  would  last  an  entire 
if^miproitct  alike  against  fire  and  steel.    She  far- 
ttarliM  nm  that,  when  lie  had  sown  the  teeth,  a  crop 
•fanzM^I  men  would  spring  up,  and  prepare  to  attack 
liflk   Among  these  she  deaired  him  to  fling  atones, 
Mi,«fti»  dwy  WM«  fighting  with  on*  another  about 
tbm.  eifh  imui^nin^  that  the  other  had  •!irmvn  these, 
to  hil  on  and  sl.iy  thorn     The  hem  folli  \\(  il  the  ad- 
tfeaflf  tW  prijnc«s» :  he  entered  the  nacred  prove  of 
Mars,  yoked  the  balls,  ploughed  the  land,  and  slaugh- 
tered the  armed  crop  which  it  produced.    But  ..Cetes 
refoicd  to  iii*^*^  the  fleece,  and  meditated  burning  the 
AfgB  and  (dajtng  h0r  crew.  Medoa,  anticipating  him, 
MJbna  by  nigM  to  the  golden  fleeee:  witnherdnigs 
Ae  cast  to  sleep  the  serpent  whi-h  [ruarded  it  :  and 
then,  taking  her  little  brother  Absyrtus  out  of  his  bed, 
ihe  embariMd  wilJt  1^  in  the  ArfO,  and  the  vessel  set 
sal  while  it  was  yet  night.    {Fhererydes,  ap.  Srhi>l. 
si  A9oU.  iU.,  4,  223. — Another  account  is  given  un- 
dn  tiic  article  Absyrtus.)   .pistes,  on  discovering  the 
twihiij  and  ttgbt  of  hia  daughter,  got  on  shipboard 
Ml  yiimiwl  the  fiigiliTM.   Medea,  eyeing  him  gain 
OB  them,  cot  her  brother  to  pieces,  and  Kcatterod  his 
iin:!^  m  the  stream ;  au  event  that  was  afterward  trans- 
{em-ii  to  the  Dnith  aide  of  the  Euxine,  where  the  town 
ef  Trxni  (-'itiof.  cjittijiir-f)  wa.s  said  to  have  derivmi  its 
lame  fixjiQ  it.    {ApoU&d.,  1,  9,  34. — Ocid,  Trtst.,  3, 
9.)  While  .£etes  was  engaged  in  collecting  the  limbs 
ifUaMB,thi»  Ai||o  ceaped.  He  then  de«patch«d  a 
HHber  ^Ins  tnlijacle  m  pursuit  of  the  Argo,  thieat- 
rnine.  if  they  did  nf>t  brin  ^  I  n  k      dauphter,  to  inni -r 
gia  ij^/^  the  punishment  designed  for  her.   At  length 
the  Argo  entered  the  western  sea,  and  came  to  the 
Istand  of  Curt .    The  belief  for  ri  Ir-ni:  tirnr  p^r-vailed, 
that  there  wss  a  communication  t>etween  the  Pains 
MsMlis  andtbc  Oeeanns  or  earth^encompassing  stream 
This  !■  ii—iiiiii  iiiiw  the  old  poeU*made  to  he  a  narrow 
passage  or  strut,  bat  fater  writers  the  river  T^nals. 
Th<t  writer  of  the  Orphic  Argonautlcs  makes  thr  Ar 
ffonaots  pass  ap  the  Phaais  into  the  Palus  Msotiu, 
OMaeo  iaCo  (ht  Hani  Oeoamw,  tnd  thence  directinsr 
thi'ir  o>ur«<»  to  the  west,  to  rome  to  the  British  Islt  h 
aad  the  AUa&tic,  and  to  reach  at  lant  tlie  Culuiuus  ot 
Hercttles.    Circe  performed  the  usual  rites  of  purifi- 
catioa  to  remove  the  Uood-guilt  of  the  death  of  Ab- 
a^itits,  and  the  beroes  titen  departed.    Ere  long  they 
CMTte  to  the  Isle  of  the  Sirens,  charmed  by  whose  cn- 
strains  they  were  about  to  land  on  that  fatal 
)Hm  Orphene  almek  his  lyre,  and  with  its  tones 
oterpowered  their  voices.    Wind  and  wave  tirirrd  on 
all  escaped  but  Dutes,  who  filing  him- 


1km  Afvo,  and  ai 


to  owim  to  the  Flowery  Isle    V  enus, 
to  nve  htm.  took  him  aitd  set  him  to  dwell  at  Lilybe- 
em     The  Ar^onants  now  passed  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
di«.  and  aJso  the  Wandering  Rocks  ;  over  these  they 
babeU  fia»e  and  smoke  ascending,  but  Thetis  and  her 
dfataf  MwNds  |[uided  thmi  throuith  by  tibe  eoi^inand 
of  Juno    Pi5«n»  Thrinakia,  the  Isle  of  the  .Sun,  they 
came  to  the  iiiland  of  the  Phsacians.    Some  of  the 
Oolchiani  'who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  Argonauts,  ar- 
riving hcrr,  fjiind  the  Arjjo.  and  reqnefsted  Alrinoiis 
to  gve  Medea  up  to  them.    He  assented,  provided  she 
baa  not  been  actually  married  to  Jason.    His  wife 
Jkn$m,  hcaam  tiM»  lost  no  tniio  in  joining  the  lovers 
iiwwdlodk:;  tmi%§  OatfhMne,  then  fearing  to  return, 
iB<4tl*Hl  in  the  it^axvl    Saiiinp  thence,  the  Argo  was 
anailed  bj  a  tremeadous  storm,  which  drove  it  to  the 
Sjites,  on  the  eoast  of  Libya.    After  being  detained 
ratre  for  some  tbnp.  they  proceeded  on  their  homc- 
Mud  voyage,  and  caioe  to  Crete,  where  the  brazen 
VB,  Tolas,  prohibited  their  landing ;  but  Medea,  by 
Vk  uty  deprrved  him  of  fife.    On  leaving  Crete,  the 
on  M  hisek  and  daifc  that  tbqr  Iomw  not 


where  they  were ;  but  A  polio,  taking  his  stand  on  tba 

rocks  nlif.fl  the  Nfelantian  Kocks,  shot  an  amns  hlto 
the  sea  the  arrow  flashed  a  vivid  light,  and  they  bo- 
he4d  an  island,  on  which  they  landed.  As  this  isle  had 
wppearti  (dvef^varo)  so  tuiexpectodlj,  Ihej  named  it 
Anaphe.  Here  they  erected  an  altar  to  Apollo  JE^X^- 
tes(theLi'^A/enfr),  and  offered  sarrif'  -i  They  tht  iice 
proceeded  to  i£ffina,  where  they  watered  \  and  thejr 
nnally  arrived  at  loleoo  after  an  absence  of  fburnonths. 
— This  celeVirated  voyatje  formed  a  theme  for  several 
anrieul  poets,  and  is  noticed  more  or  less  by  many 
other  writers.  Jason  and  the  Argo  are  mentioned  by 
Homer  (//.,  7,  469.— /i..  21,  40  — 0«i.,  12.  69)  He- 
siod  briefly  narrates  the  principal  events  (TAro^.,  992, 
xrnq  ) ;  it  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Pindar's  finest  odes 
tl  jfth.t  4),  and  of  the  epic  poem  of  ApoUonhia,  named 
mm  it.  It  ie  nimted  in  detail  by  Apdlodoru*  and 
Diodorus  Sieulns  Ovid  also  relates  a  larpc  part  of  it, 
and  there  is  an  unfinished  poem  on  tlie  subject  by  the 
Latin  poet  Valerius  Flaccus,  which  displays  genius 
and  originality.  We  have  also  the  .^rgonautics  ofthe 
pseudo-Orpheus,  a  poem  to  which  the  ablest  critics 
assign  a  date  posterior  to  tlx-  commcncenient  of  the 
Chnstian  era.  To  those  are  to  be  added  the  detached 
noHees  in  oUier  writen  and  in  the  varions  scholia 
Of  tfii  dramas  composed  on  this  subject,  nnt  n  sinirle 
one  has  been  preservet),  eiteept  the  Medea  o(  Ivuripides. 
{Keightley^B  MytMofry,  '2il  al  .  j.  4f)^^.  xrqq.y-lhm 
Argonautic  expedition.  ohHer%('s  Thirlwall,  when  view- 
ed in  the  light  in  which  it  has  usually  been  considered, 
is  an  event  which  a  critical  historian,  if  he  feels  him- 
self compelled  to  believe  it,  may  think  it  his  duty  to 
notice,  hot  iHneh  he  is  glad  to  pass  rapidly  over,  as  a 
perplexing  and  unprofitaTiie  riddle  F  ^r  evm  when  the 
ancient  legend  has  been  pared  down  into  an  historical 
form,  and  it;;  marvellous  and  poetical  fcatufw  have  been 
all  efTaced,  so  th.it  nothing  i.H  left  but  what  may  appear 
to  l)elong  to  its  pith  and  substance,  it  becomes,  indeed, 
dry  and  meager  enough,  but  not  much  more  ititclligibia 
than  bdbfe.  It  still  relates  an  adventure,  incompve- 
I  hensfblein  its  design,  astonishing  in  its  exeention,  eon- 
nr(  fi  1  with  no  conceivable  caunc  and  wit!i  no  sensi- 
'  blc  effect.  Though  the  account  which  we  have  given 
I  is  evidently  an  artificial  statement,  framed  to  recondllo 
thr"  main  mcidents  of  a  wondrrfid  story  with  mfiire 
and  probability,  it  still  containt*  many  poiiitu  which 
can  scarcely  be  explained  or  believed.  It  carries  as 
back  to  a  period  when  navigation  waa  in  its  infancy 
among  the  Greeks  ;  yet  thm  first  eaaay  at  maritime 
di.scovcry  is  supp  !  at  once  to  have  reached  the  ex- 
treme limit,  which  was  long  after  attained  by  the  ad- 
ventorers  who  gradually  explored  the  same  fbnaidabto 
sea,  and  gained  a  footing  on  its  coasts  The  success 
of  the  undertaking,  however,  is  not  so  surprising  as 
the  project  itself ;  for  this  implies  a  previous  knttid- 
edge  of  the  eountry  to  be  ezplored  which  it  is  verr 
difficult  to  account  for.  But  tne  end  propo.«ed  is  still 
more  mysterious  ;  and,  indeed,  can  only  lie  explained 
with  the  aid  of  a  conjecture.  Such  an  explanation 
waa  allanptedby  aorae  of  die  later  writeio  among  the 
ancients,  who  perceived  that  the  whole  story  turned 
on  the  golden  fleece,  the  supposed  motive  of  the  voy- 
age, OM  (hat  this  feature  had  not  a  sufficiently  histor- 
ical appearance.  But  the  mountain  torrents  of  Colchis 
were  said  to  sweep  down  particles  of  gold,  which  the 
natives  used  to  detain  by  fleeces  dipped  in  the  streams. 
Thia  report  suggested  a  mode  of  tramdating  the  4abte 
into  hbtoried  language.  It  waa  eon)ectoriMl  that  the 
ArgoTnut*?  had  been  attracted  bv  the  metallic  treastires 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  goiden  fleece  was  a  poet- 
ical description  of  the  process  whichthey  had  OMm^ 
ed,  or  perhaps  had  practised  :  an  interpretation  cer- 
tainly more  ingenious,  or.  at  least,  less  absurd  than 
those  by  which  Diodorus  transforms  the  fire-breathing 
bulls  which  Jason  waa  aaid  to  have  yolted,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  iEetea,  into  n  biai  nfTauuBi  who  goaidad 
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tho  flpcro,  and  the  sIcc;  !!^^H  dragon  which  wati  licil 
OTOT  it,  into  their  commander  Draco :  but  yet  not  more  j 
satii&ctory ;  for  it  explaina  a  casual,  immaterial  cir>  | 
cumstance,  while  it  leave*  the  t^smtial  point  in  the 
leet'nf)  wholly  untouched.    The  t^ithet  gtddcu^  to 
\\[\k  \\  it  relates,  is  iMnljr  poetical  and  ornamental, 
and  signified  nothing  more,  as  to  tlm  nature  of  the 
flcoce,  than  the  epithets  white  or  puq)Io.  which  were 
aUo  applie<l  to  it  by  early  p<>el>     :  -Schol.  ad  ApM. 
Hk,t  i»  i77*)   AxxonUag  to  the  ohmnai  and  genuine 
tradition,  tlw  ftwee  wm  a  sftcradl  i«De^  and  iSm  impaT> 
tatu-e  arose  out  of  its  connexion  with  the  traffical  Htor\- 
of  l^hrixufl.  the  main  fraturc  of  which  is  tne  human 
sacrifico  which  the  gods  had  reqaind  froai  the  house 
of  Aihaiih-us.    This  Tet;cinl  was  not  a  mere  poetic  fic- 
tion, but  was  grouiuleU  on  a  peculiar  form  of  religion, 
whieb  prerailed  in  that  part  of  Greece  from  whicli  the 
Afgonauta  an  aaid  to  nave  set  out  on  tbair  expedi- 
tion, and  wUeh  remained  in  vigour  even  domi  to  tlw 
Persian  wars.     Herodotus  informs  us,  that  when 
Xerxes,  on  his  march  to  Greece,  had  cmne  to  Alus,  a 
town  of  the  ThaiaaliMi  Acfcaia,  situate  near  the  Gulf 
of  Paj^rusfp,  in  a  trart  Komrtimcs  called  the  Athaman- 
tian  plain,  his  guides  ikscribed  to  him  the  ritta  be- 
longing to  the  temple  of  tho  Lapbystian  Jupiter,  an 
•piQiet  oquivalent  to  that  under  wluehPhiinu  ia  said 
to  have  sacrificed  tho  nm  to  iSbm  mum  dritjr,  aa  tiha 
^od  who  had  favoured  his  escape.    (Z(iV  iv^io^. — 
JUuller,  OrchoaumUf  p,  164.)    The  eldest  among  the 
descendants  of  Ffcrfanis  was  forbidden  to  onter  the 
OOUnctl-houfe  at  Alu",  though  thnr  ancpstor  Athanias 
the  founder  of  the  city.    If  the  head  of  the  family 
irtaetod  on  tbe  finrbidden  ground,  he  was  led  in 
solemn  procession,  oomed  with  gariands,  like  an  or- 
dinary \'ictim,  and  sacrificed.  •  Many  of  the  devoted 
race  w^  re  said  to  have  tjuitU  il  tin  ir  country  to  avoid 
this  danger,  and  to  have  fallen  into  the  anare  when 
they  retained  after  a  long  abarace.   The  orimi  aa- 
sifTned  to  this  rite  was,  that,  after  the  ewapc  of  Phrix- 
us.  the  Achsans  had  been  on  the  point  of  sacriitcing 
Athamas  himself  to  appease  the  anger  of  tho  gods ; 
but  that  he  was  rescuctl  by  the  timely  interference  of 
Cytissonis,  son  of  Phrixus,  who  had  returned  from  the 
Coicliian  .l^a,  the  lan«I  of  his  father's  exile  ;  hence 
the  curse^  unfulfillrd,  was  transmitted  for  ever  to  the 
poataritjr  of  Phrixna.  This  stoi^,  stnnige  aa  it  xni^ 
sound,  not  only  restJ?  on  unqnefitionalde  autho-itv  hut 
might  be  conmrmed  by  parallel  instances  of  i  ireek  su- 
|ientition  ;  and  it  scarcely  leaves  room  to  doubt  that 
tt  was  from  this  reUgtous  belief  of  the  people,  among 
whom  the  Argonantir  letrend  sprantr  up,  that  it  de- 
rived its  peculiar  cliaracter ;  and  tJiat  the  expedition, 
eo  far  as  it  was  the  adventure  of  the  golden  fleece, 
was  equally  uneomweted  with  piracy,  cenanefce,  and 
discovery     It  cloarlv  rr-nnMi  d  otio  of  the  ruii  inlic 
enteiprises  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  the  iiuddle 
ages,  the  olgect  of  which  was  imaginary,  and  Uie  di- 
rection Tincertain.   And  so  Pindar  represents  it  as  un- 
dertaken for  tlie  pur]»ose  of  bringing  back,  with  the 
golden  fleece,  the  soul  of  Phrixus,  which  could  not 
vest  in  the  fsrmffn  Und  to  which  it  Ind  been  banished. 
•—But  the  tradition  mnsk  alee  have  had  an  historical 
foniidatiou  in  some  real  voyages  and  adventures,  with- 
out which  it  would  scarce^  have  arisen  at  all,  or  be- 
oone  ao  gMievaOy  eieditBd.  The  voyage  of  Ae  ATgo- 
nauts  muht  no  tintjbt  he  repnrde<l,  like  the  rxprilirinn 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  as  rc])reHentinp  a  succession 
of  enterprisea,  whteh  may  have  \wen  tiie  employment 
of  aavecal  generations.    And  this  is  jterfectly  consis- 
tmt  wHh  the  manner  in  which  the  adventurers  arc 
most  properly  described.   They  arc  Minyans,  a  branch 
of  the  Greek  nation  whose  attention  waa  fmtj  eariy 
drawn  by  their  ahnation,  net  perhaps  without  seme 
inf!nencp  from  the  exaniplo  and  intercourse  of  the 
Phocnicuuis,  to  maritime  pursuits.   The  form  which 
tbe  legend  asegnod  wm  pidMUf  iMiiiiiiIimmI  bj  the 
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courso  of  tlifir  rnrHobit  nava!  r-cpedition^.    T!iry  were 
naturally  attracted  towonla  the  noitheasl,  first  by  the 
islands  that  lay  before  the  HeUes|Mnt,  and  tlien  l>T  the 
shores  of  the  Propontis  and  its  two  straits.  Tlieir 
successive  colonies,  or  spots  signaiizeti  either  by 
tilities  or  peaeeliil  transactions,  would  become  tiM 
landing-pUces  of  the  Ariafonauts. — If,  howevsTv  it 
shoaJiTbe  asked  in  what  lij^ht  the  hero  and  hervrioe 
uf  the  leyend  arc  to  U-  viewed  on  this  hypothefcii>>.  it 
must  be  answered  that  both  are  most  probably  purely 
ideal  personages,  eeanected  with  the  reUgien  of  Cm 
people  to  whofe*'  poetry  they  belong.    Jason  was  p<  r- 
naps  no  other  llmu  Uw  Samothracian  god  or  hero 
sion^  whose  name  was  sometimes  written  in  the  MMO 
manner,  the  favourite  of  Ceres,  as  his  namesake  wee 
of  Juno,  and  tbe  protector  of  mariners,  as  tbe  Thca- 
salian  hero  w.is  tlie  chief  of  the  Argonauts.  Mt-dea 
seems  to  have  been  originaUy  another  form  of  June 
heiael^  and  to  have  descewded,  by  a  eonmon  trana^ 
lion,  from  the  rank  of  a  goildcss  into  that  of  a  heroine, 
when  an  c^thet  had  bc«n  niuitaken  for  n  distinct 
name.    The  Corinthian  tradition  claimed  Iter  as  be- 
longing properiy  to  Corinth,  one  of  tbe  principal  »rj;tji 
of  the  Minyiin  race.    The  tragical  scenes,  which  reu- 
dcred  her  story  there  so  cele^^ed.  were  oommetno- 
lated  Inr  xeligMiis  litea,  which  coniinned  to  be  observ- 
ed nnol  the  eity  waa  destroyed  by  the  Somane. 
cordint;  to  the  local  le^iend.  she  had  not  murdcre*!  liir 
children ;  thoy  had  been  killed  by  the  CoriuUuans ; 
and  the  public  guilt  waa  expiated  by  annual  aacrificea 
offered  to  Juno  i-?  whose  temple  fourteen  boyK.  choscrt 
every  twelvcmon til  from  noble  families,  wxre  iippiuiui- 
ed  to  ^and  a  year  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  solemn 
moaming.   ThohiatafiGal  sidettf  thetegsnd  ecemato 
exhibit  an  opening  tntemeuise  betwesn  the  oppotnte 
hhorcs  uf  the  -Lt;i  an.     If,  how  ever,  it  was  l>^^l^Il  by 
the  northern  Greeks,  it  was  probably  not  long  con- 
fined to  4ien,  but  was  early  shsied  by  those  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   It  wooldbe-tiMonsiBtent with  fhr  ]  ir^.tici! 
habiUi  uf  the  early  fHmgatoia  to  suppose  tiuo.  thus  ui- 
terrourse  was  always  of  a  £tian^  notine,  and  it  may 
therefore  not  have  been  without  a  retd  ground  thik 
the  Argonautic  expedition  was  sometimes  represented 
ns  tlie  occaKion  of  thf  first  conflict  befwei  n  the  Greeks 
and  the  Trojans.    {TJarlwtM'a  HtsUmf  of  Urmccy  xo\ 
1,  p.  Idf,  JfiStfcr.  OtvlMasfws,  p.  ttWt,  set^q. 

— Ad.  ibid.,  f  n02.  357 — For  other,  liut  f  ir  le^s  !^»t- 
iti factory  theories  uii  tbe  subject,  coniiuU  lir^&nt's 
Mtfthmgf^  vol.  3,  p.  362,  gtqq. — Ritter,  Vcnrhalle,  p. 
420,  aetiq.  —  Knigki,  Jnmury,  dec,  ^  220,  CloMtical 
Jcurn.,  No,  53,  p.  75. — rlass,  Vor-  and  Vrptttehtr-hu 
tier  HcUencn,  vol  1,  p.  -HI,  stqtj.)  Apullonitrs  Hho- 
dius  frivos  another  account,  equally  inijirobable.  He 
says  wat  they  sailed  from  the  Emnne  «p  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  that  Absyrtiis  fuirsnt^ 
them  by  entering  another  mouth  of  the  river.  At'Usr 
they  had  eontimicd  their  voyage  for  some  leagues,  tlie 
waters  dcnrcased,  .and  they  were  olilitfrd  tti  carry  *h.' 
ship  Argo  across  tJie  country  to  the  Adriatic,  \y\»\\  arJ 
of  miles.  Hero  they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who 
hadpoiamdtiiB  aainto  BMaaiin»aiuiooiiteycdhiak  idup 
in  tine  wanner  over  the  land.  Ahayitni  waa  inwmdt* 
atcly  put  to  death  ;  and  soon  after,  the  Ix  ain  «»f  Do- 
dona  (aid.  Aigo)  gave  an  oraclo,  that  Jason  ektouki 
never  ntam  home  if  he  was  not  previously  purified 
of  the  murder.  Upon  this  they  sailed  to  the  isL-ir-.J 
of  JE^  where  Circe,  who  was  the  sister  of  ..'I;:^t>tes,  ex- 
piated him  without  knowing  who  he  was.  T]i«b»  ii 
a  third  tradition,  which  maintains  that  they  retumrc 
to  Colchis  a  second  time,  and  visited  many  placea  oi 
Asis. 

Alooa  (nag.  netU,  U  Aaai,  mosSL  fd*"'-X  I-  tin 
capitd  of  Argolts,  ritnaie  on  the  lifer  Iiui^ma 

and  general!'*  ri  Larded  as  the  mo.sl  ancient  city  « 
Greece,    ilhod.  Htc,  1,  17.)    Its  early  pmaB  oiir 
oonnexMn  wxm  too 
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(1, 1).  Hm  waUs  of  Uw  ohr 
ttf  nuMva  Uadui  of -ttam,  ft  node 

vf  '''^'■'^  was  pcnerallv  attributed  to  thr 

Cs^n  ,£>r9ai^,  Troni,  iOi^.  —  M.,  Hercules 
tS^.  m  bet  wiiieli  eridratly  dunvs  tlw  Pria«gic  | 

en:-    •  th«  ptaco     It  was  also  prntp^tr*!  two 
T'""'"'^  on  towering  rocks,  and  surrounded 


•qaftUy  ftroog.  The  principal  one 
n*  uaed  Hlhli  (&ra6o,  370.— Lwy*  94,  25.) 
jb  obt-  tiae  of  SKrabo,  Arpo*  was  inferior  only  to 

ui  iitent  ami  population,  .^lu]  fr  ;ii  tin  de- 
,  af  PaniMiin,  It  is  evident  tliat,  when  iie  vts- 
Molnd  town,  it  ww  adoraed  wUh  manj 
Saii(fing<i  ar.il  v.oh\<"  wnrk"  "f  nrt  Ar£jo8 
of  Uke  first  sculptors  ot  Greece,  among 
««re  <fhltft«,  the  maitcr  of  Phidiaii,  and 
PaiTdrc.,..,  »rhc>  stirpassed  n!!  thf  artists  of  antiquity 
JB  c^.'an!^"v'lv«»  of  de«i^.  Music  also  was  higlily  ctll- 
ttratpj  ia  tkiM  titj ;  and,  as  eariy  aa  the  raign  of  Da> 

~  ^  to  Herodotos,  were  ac- 
«f  the  age.    {Heroiol.,  3, 
LSI  J — Ar|Oi,  if  we  follow  the  common  tradition,  was 
iaadnis,  B.C.  185&    On  the  arrival  of 
[  to  have  oome  £rom  Egypt,  the  in- 
dunirnl  their  ancient  appellation  of  Pelaagi 
1^        ^  Ikwa^.     iEunp.,  Archel.,  fra'^.  2. — Com- 
fmt  4tala»  371.)    At  that  time  the  whole  of  what 
sat  afteiwaitl  catUed  Argotis  acknowledged  the  au- 
ikaricy  of  one  •oreteign  ;  but,  after  the  lapae  of  two 
Cv-:-Ti.iiiia5.  a  division  took  place,  by  which  Ar^os  and 
ftilintfil  to  Aodaiiitt  ih'p  IibmI  do* 
oif  DkmoBt  wliile  Tityni  and  tin  nmftdiae 
U-ciaie  thi"  inheritance  of  his  brother  Pra*tii.s. 
AlkMidkngdi)!n  wa^  subsequently  eatabUahod  by  Per- 
■HhWA  m  tl^>  fomier,  who  founded  Mjommb;  bnt 
tVi-:  TTTT?  i*l  tinaily  reoniteJ  iii  the  person  of  At- 
rviL^      A  Pelops :  who,  having  been  left  regent  by 
baa  oepbew  Eofystheus,  during  hia  expediticm  against 
tka  lUiiiifcto.ninirilly  aaanmH  the  sorercign  power 
aAer  his  6aA.   Atrcna  thnt  acquired,  in  right  of  the 
kociaeb  of  Pcloo-  and  Perseus,  which  he  represented, 
a  of  aeat^  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  which 

"* — ^^""^  son  Agamemnon, 

rb  :.  ii  c^'>l  H  Homer  aovereijjn  of  all  Arson  and  the 
il,  2.  107.  — Compare  Tkucyd.,  1,  9. — 
371)  xM'cer  the  death  of  Agamemnon  the 
csowa  dcsceaded  to  Oreates,  and  subsequently  to  his 
MQ  Tuametkea,  who  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  throne 
by  the  invisaoD  of  the  Dorians  and  Hcraclidzu  eighty 
of  Troy.  (PaaMM.,  2, 18.)  To- 
:  of  tfafcale*,  nam  htaaa 

thr  f -cnJ' r  of  a  new  dynasty  ;  but  tlv    \r;^ves,  hav- 
ing acquired  a  taste  for  liberty,  curtailed  so  much  the 
foanr  of  tlMeit  mmtumiM  tm  to  leave  them  but  the 
jTi-J  semblance  of  kinijs  :  at  Icnrfth,  having  dc- 
fjiomtd  i4<ei4aA^  ih&  Iaj>t  of  the  Temenic  dprnasty,  they 
ehaaged  the  coastitution  into  •  wwiMioan  govem- 
2.  19.)   As  TOgaros  the  inward  or- 
tiiOm  goremment,wc  only  know,  that  in 
cTjc-*,  1  annate,  a  college  of  einfhty  men,  and  magis- 
ixatea,  stood    the  head.   In  the  tune  of  the  Achcan 
league  die  fint  oSoer  of  tfM  ■tale  appears  to  have 
l»cn  hj  tb.'  people.     (Lip  .  32.  ^''<  1  The 

Argt««*.  i&ei  Uie  estabUahment  of  their  republican 
fimn  at  go«enawat»iMlo  engaged  in  frequent  hostil- 
ititm  with  ths  1?pi.rtans.  each  people  claiming  the  pos- 
aeaoioa  of  the  caili  district  of  Cynoria.  In  the  reign 
of  Cl0onicoe&,  ^a^f  of  Sparta,  the  Argivea  met  with  a 
ioial  defe)M^  and  Argos  itself  was  only  saved  from  the 
wmrmj  by  the  iuag  courage  of  a  female,  Telesilla, 
wh  J  incitf'^J  th''  7-?<  ..fthe  population,  and  even  those 
of  her  own  sex,  to  tike  t^  arms  in  defence  of  their 
iiQr.  (Pmmmn^  S.  SB.)  SoAwequently,  howover,  the 
aLnva  of  Arjjo?.  laiine  advantage  of  the  enfeebled 
mm  of  the  eovniry,  openly  rebeUcd,  and,  overturning 


in  their  own  hands,  till  the  sons  of  their  hnaet  mas- 
tcis,  arriving  at  tiM  ago  of  manhood,  expolfod  tlwu 

from  the  city     It  was  partly  owinp  to  these  internal 
commotions,  and  partly  also  to  the  iealoui^  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Argivcs  and  the  LaecdamOBkao, 
that  tho  former  took  no  part  in  the  Pcrman  war.  Not 
long  after  tlu!  tcnninaLion  of  tiu)>  war,  the  Argives,  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  envy  against  the  Mycensans, 
who  hid  dtstia^uahed  themschrea  at  ^lermopyls, 
made  w»r  upoD  that  people,  and.  alter  taking  Myc^ 
OK,  finally  destroyed  that  city,  B.('   468  {Ihod. 
Stc.t  11,  65. — Pausan.f  2,  16.)    At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, we  lind  the  Argives  uniting  with  the  Athenians, 
Corinthians,  and  oth.  r  powers,  against  the  Spartans 
The  juiiiciuUB  mcasureu,  however,  pursued  by  King 
Agis  and  the  Spartan  allies,  frustrated  the  operations 
of  their  Aigivc  foes,  and  had  the  Lacodiemonian  king 
pressed  his  advantage,  the  latter  must  have  been  to> 
tally  routed.    Tho  following  ye.ir,  tlie  liostilt  armies 
met  in  the  plaiiui  of  Mantinoaj  where  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought,  wfasoh  ended  in  tte  total  defSMt  of  the  Aiw 
({ivos  and  their  allies    TIi;-:  <  \ri;t  ili^^  jh  ed  the  con- 
federacy against  the  JLacedsinutnaiiH ;  and  the  Argivea 
not  only  made  peaee  with  that  people,  but  were  even 
persuaded  by  them  to  convert  thuir  hitherto  democrat- 
ical  constitution  into  an  ansiocracy.    {Thncyd.,  i>, 
65,  Jfy7  )    Not  lon«  after,  however,  a  countcr-revo- 
lotion  took  place,  w  hen  the  people  revolted,  and,  after 
overpowering  the  oligarchical  party,  entered  enee 
more  into  an  alliance  with  Athens.    Having,'  obtained 
the  aasiatanco  of  that  power,  they  now  erected  lone 
waHs,  extending  from  tks  city  to  the  aea,  which  enmtrea 
to  thi^in  n  constant  communication  with  tlieir  .illles  by 
means  o!  that  element.    {Thtiofd.,  6,  82.)    Tlic  Ar- 
gives. induced  by  gratitude  for  tho  interest  which 
cibioilr .  hr.il  taken  in  their  affairs,  joined  the  Sicilian 
uxpeditioii  {Thucyd.,  6,  29) ;  and,  even  after  the  dis- 
astrous termination  of  tliat  enlerpriee,  they  continued 
to  Mq>poft  the  Athmian  cause,  till  the  defeat  thOT  sus^ 
taflMdnear  Miletns  obliged  them  to  recall  dMir  feieee. 
Argoe,  adhering  t  i  tin  principle  of  oppostng  the  ng- 
graikdisement  of  ."^parta,  joined  the  league  which  was 
iJleiwiil  set  on  foot  against  that  power  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Persia ;  and  furnished  trof^p'^  P^r  the  battles  of 
Nemea,  Goronea,  and  the  other  engagcmcntjg  which 
tookpbce  during  irinft  is  usually  termed  the  Corinthi- 
an war,  which  was  concluded  fa^  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas.    On  the  renewal  of  IraedKtiee  between  the 
Bcrotians  and  Lacedajmonians,  the  Aririves  again 
joiaod  the  fixmer,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Manti- 
nea.   (Xni.,  Hut.  Or.,  7,5.)  Ailcr  this  period,  no 
event  of  intrrrsf  cr  importance  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Argos  imtil  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  to  surprise 
and  eupMie  that  city  by  Pynhus.    This  prince,  being 
then  at  war  with  Antiponus  Gonatas,  whom  he  had 
driven  lirom  Macedonia,  having  failed  in  the  enterprise 
he  meditated  against  .Sparta,  marched  rapidtv  on 
Argos,  which  he  leacbed  dorisg  the  naghfc,  and  had 
already  penetntfed  into  the  town,  when  meeoori  w- 
rived  from  Anti(;onu8.    Pyrrhus  bcin;?  slain,  his  troops 
were  all  destroyed  or  made  prisonera.    (Flu> ,  Vit. 
Pyrrk.'^PmtmUt*,  t,  19.^  Strabo,  .17?.)  Argos, 
like  other  Peloponncsian  states,  became  afterward 
subj^t  to  the  domination  of  a  tyrant ;  but  when,  by 
the  talents  and  energy  of  Aratus,  Corinth  and  Siry- 
on  had  been  cmancip.ited,  Aristomachoe,  who  then 
reigned  in  Argos,  voluntarily  abdicated  hit  anthoii* 
ity,  and  persuaded  the  Argives  to  join  the  Achsan 
league.    {Polyb.,  2, 4C)   During  the  momentarv  suc- 
cess obtained  by  Cleomenes,  .4rgo»  fell  into  the  hands 
Lit  th  It  prince,  but  it  was  presently  recovered  by  the 
Achffians,  and  continued  to  form  part  of  their  oonfedr 
eracy  till  its  final  dissolution  by  the  RMnans.  (P»- 
lyb..  ^,  f->'2,  .tcqq.—Sfr'i'':\  I.  e.)    The  population  of 
I  Araohs  was  ^vided  mto  throe  dasees,  coni>iBting  of 
ItS/^tnt  intiTiHtT**  of  the  conntrr,  or  T-rplotMott  and 
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«lavp3  or  vassaU,  called  yv/ivtire^.  {Anstot.,  Rep.,  5, 
3,  B.—PoUuXt  3,  S3.)  The  number  of  the  fint  class 
mighl  unount  to  16,000,  being  ncailj  eqaal  to  that  of 
the  Athenian  citizens.  {Lya.,  ap.  Dion.  Hal.,  p.  531.) 
The  free  part  of  the  population  therefore  be  esti- 
BWted  at  65,000  souls,  to  whidi,  if  m  mU  the  vepioi- 
KOi  and  slavi's,  we  shall  have  nn  a;:grc^tp  of  nearly 
110,000  ijcrson*.  {Clintm'x  Fujsii  Hcllciuct,  2d  cd., 
vol.  1,  p.  426. —  Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  9,  p. 
236,  seqq.y—U.  PeUMgicom,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  of 
Pelatigic  origin,  as  its  name  indbatea.  It  is  generally 
stippusod  to  have  been  identical  with  Larisea  on  the 
Peneus.  Strabo  (440)  informs  us  that  there  waA  once 
a  city  named  A^oa  dose  to  Larissa.  (Compare 
Hn/rtc,  ad  H.,  6,  457.)  —  III.  Oresticum,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  iu  the  district  Orestis  and  tcrriior>'  of  the 
Orestie.  Its  foundation  was  aacribed  by  tradition  to 
Orrstrs,  son  of  Affamcmnon.  {Slrabo,  326. — Com- 
pare Tkeag.  Maccd.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Opiarat, 
cl  'Apyo( ) — IV.  A  city  of  Acarnauia.  situate  at  the 
aoutheastem  extremity  of  the  Ambxacian  Gul^  in  the 
tonritoty  of  tlie  AmplulodiL  ItwaafiMnidad«aaThii- 
cydidcs  rrports  (2,  68),  by  Amphilochus,  son  of  Am- 
phiaraus,  ou  his  letum  from  Troy,  who  named  it  after 
nia  native  dtytthe  mora  celebrated  Argos  of  Pelopon- 
npjfUf?.  Ephorus,  however.  \v!io  is  cited  by  Strabo 
(326),  gave  a  aouicvvhat  uiHorent  account,  affirming 
that  Argos  in  Acamonia  owed  its  origin  to  Alcmnon, 
by  whom  it  was  named  Arophilochium,  after  ilia  tMCOther 
AmphitodiDs.  (Compare  Apollod.,  3,  7. — Diaurth., 
Si.:!.  Grac.y  v.  46.)  Argos  was  originally  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  town  of  the  country ;  but  its 
citizenu,  having  experienced  many  calamities,  admit- 
ted the  .\mbraciots,  their  ncif,'hl>oTir<'  into  iVm  ir  socir 
U',  fruni  whom  they  acquired  the  knowledge  ot  LUc 
Grecian  language,  as  k  was  sjxiken  at  Inat  tine. 
Tile  Ambraciota,  liowevar,  at  length  (raininff  tfie  as- 
cendency, proceeded  to  expel  the  uri^inal  inmiUtants, 
who,  too  weak,  to  aven)L;c  their  wronj^s,  placed  theni- 
S4:lve8  under  the  protection  of  the  Acamanians. 
These,  with  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  commanded  by 
Phonnio,  recovered  Argos  by  force,  and  reduced  to 
slavery  alt  the  Ambraciots  who  fell  into  their  bands. 
The  Ambraciots  made  several  attempts  to  ICtrlwra 
Iheir  loas,  but  without  effect.  Many  years  subsw|Ucnt 
to  this  we  And  Argos,  together  with  Ambracia,  in  the 
possession  of  the  .£toliaiis  ,  and,  on  the  nurremier  of 
the  latter  town  to  the  Romans,  we  are  informed  by 
livy,  that  the  consul  M.  Ftthmia  temoved  Ma  amy  to 
Ar';os.  wlicre,  being  met  l»y  the  .l^tolian  deputies,  a 
treaty  vv  as  concluded,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
aenatc.    (Lie,  38,  9  — Po/yft.,  Fragm.,  22,  13.)  Ar- 

rat  a  later  period,  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
colony  of  Nicopolia*  and  became  itself  deserted. 
The  ruins  of  the  city  have  been  visited  by  several 
tnvellcrs,  but  Dr.  Holland's  account  is  pariiapa  the 
most  ctrcnmstantial.  He  describee  them  as  sttoatied 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Oulf  Aria,  on 
one  of  the  hiils  wliich  form  an  insulated  ridge  running 
back  in  a  southeast  direction  from  the  bay.  The 
walls,  formini^  the  principal  object  in  these  ruins,  skirt 
along  nearly-  the  whole  extent  of  the  ridge,  including 
an  oblong  irregular  area,  about  a  mile  in  its  greatest 
length,  but  of  much  smaller  breadth.  The  structure 
of  these  walls  is  Cyclopian ;  they  are  of  trreat  thick- 
ness, and  on  the  eastern  side,  wliere  huilt  with  the 
nii.Mt  regularity,  are  still  perfect  to  the  height  of  more 
th  <n  twenty  feet.  (HeOsMTa  TVoaels,  vol.  S,  p.  SSi. 
Cramer's  Ancknt  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  10,  stfj,].) 

Arous,  I  a  son  of  Arcstor,  ^cordint'  to  one  ac- 
count {Asclcp.  ap.  ApoUod..  2,  1,  3),  and  hence  called 
fcgr  Orid  Arestortdcs.  (Met.,  1,  624  )  Others,  how- 
«»er,  make  Mm  a  son  of  Inachue  (I'hcrccyd.  ap. 
eund)  .Vci;  Iliij.  Ill  ]  .Eschylus  (Supp.,  318. — 
Prom,  v.,  698)  caU  hun  Eartkrbam.  He  was  «^«qpf5^ 
ABi-iMmg  (irai*onT9r)y  m  having  eyes  all  avw  lui 
IW 


body  (Apollod.,  I.  c  ).    Ovid,  however,  gives  hini  ibc 
poetic  number  of  a  hundred,  of  wtiich  mily  two  were 
asleep  at  a  time.   (Met.,  1, 686.)  The  sirongth  of 
Argus  was  prodigious  :  and  Arcadia  being  at  the  tirue 
iulcsted  with  a  wild  hull,  be  attacked  and  slew  Uie  aoi- 
mal,  and  afterward  wore  its  hide.    He  albo  killed  a 
".^Ivr,  %vho  rnrric  d  i  fTtl'.r  c.-ittlr  i  if  the  Arcadians  ;  nnd 
walching  aii  uppurluiaiy,  when  lie  found  the  llchiiiiiu 
(the  daughter  of  Tartarus  and  Earth)  asleep,  bo  de- 
prived her  of  li£B.   When  lo  bad  baan  changed  into  a 
cow,  Juno  gave  die  charge  of  watddng  ber  to  Arnua. 
He  tliercupon  hound  her  to  an  olive-tree  iu  iln  ^rovc 
of  Mycens,  and  kept  guard  over  her.   Jupiter,  pitying 
her  condilien,  eent  Menany  to  steal  bcr  awa^ ;  p«ft  m 
vulture  alway.*"  L''ivr  Ar-^tiK  wnniing  uf bis  pfO|ecto«  WmI 
the  god  iuu]ui  U  nnpostiible  to  succeed.  NoUuilf 
then  remaining  but  open  force,  be  kiUed  Aigns  wilfc  n 
stone,  and  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Argits-alayer, 
or  Argieide  ('Ap}ei<p6vni{).    Thus  far  ApoUodorus. 
Ovid,  how  ever,  varies  the  fable  in  several  particul.-.i  * . 
and,  among  other  things,  makes  Meicuiy  to  have  «lain 
Argus  witn  a  harpt,  or  short  cQived  ewovd.  Aeeovd- 
ing  to  the  same  poet  also,  Juno  transferred  the.  eyes 
of  Arguii,  after  death,  to  the  tail  of  licr  favourite  bird 
the  peacock. — An  explanation  of  the  whole  legend  wall 
be  given  under  the  article  lo    (.1  pollod.,  I.  r —  Krt^  ht- 
ley"*  Mythology,  p.  406,  'Zd  cd.) — II  A  son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Niobc  daughter  of  Plioioncus.    AocoTdin|f  to 
one  account,  he  succeeded  Ptioronena  on  the  Ansvo 
fbione,  and  gave  the  name  of  Awee  to  the  Whole  Fal- 
oponnesus.    Another  statement,  oowever.  ni  ik<  s  him 
to  have  been  the  successor  of  Apis.    {ApvUttd.,  2,  1, 
l.—Heyne,  ad  loe.—Uckol.  ad  Eunp.,  0ml.,  1S47.>-— 
II!  'Vhc  builder  of  the  Ar^o     His  parentage  is  dif- 
terentiy  given  by  diftcreni  writers,  and  he  is  often  con- 
founded with  Argus  the  eon  of  Phrixus  (IV. ).  Bodt 
he  and  this  hitter  wen  in  the  number  of  the  Ai^o- 
nauts.    (Cooault  the  temarita  of  Bnimann  hi  the  list 
of  the  Ar^ronauts  appended  to  his  edition  of  Valerius 
Flaccus,  ».  V.  Argus.) — IV.  Son  of  Plinxus  and  Chai- 
ciope  daughter  of  .^etes.    He  is  often  coniiMndMi 
witn  the  preceding,  for  example  Ity  A{Killadonis  (1, 
y,  16)  and  Pherecydes  {ap.  Sciud.  ad  Apoil.  Hk.,  1, 
4).   Ho  and  his  brothers  were  found  by  the  Ar^o- 
nauts  on  the  island  of  Aretias,  in  the  Euxinc.  having 
been  cast  on  it  by  a  storm  when  on  their  way  to 
Greece  to  claim  their  father's  kinpdon) ;  and  he  pii- 
dcd  the  ArgooauU  lo  Colchis.   {iUM.  ad  ApoU.  Rh., 
2, 609,  66C)  Valerina  Fhecna,  on  the  edier  haatd. 
makes  the  Argonauts  to  have  found  .^rgtis  in  Colrhit^. 
at  tiic  palace  of  .Eetes  (5,  4(}1),  and  with  this  the  ac- 
count of  the  pseudo-Orpheus  substantially  agreea  (a. 
858,  tcqq.).    Compare  tJie  renuirks  of  Burmann.  »*>  ci- 
ted in  the  previous  paragraph  (HI.). — V.  A  guest  of 
Evander'h,  who  conspired  aj^^ainst  that  monarrli.  .u  d 
was  slain  in  consequence  bv  the  foUowcia  of  ti>u  Uuer 
without  Us  knowledge.   The  spot  wheie  he  waa 
terred  was  called,  according  to  sorae,  Argilettun.  (  \  x<l. 
Argiletum. —  Kpy.,  JS».,  8,  846.  —  Scrv.,  ad  he.) — 
VI.  A  hound  of  ulysaea',  tibat  recognised  iu  maimer 


ai\er  an  absence  on  the  part  of  tlM  latter  of  nSiilj 
twenty  years.  17,  301.) 

ArgyraspIdeb,  a  name  given  to  the  troops  of  Alex- 
ander, firam  the  silver  pi^es  added  by  him  to  their 
shields  when  abont  to  inTade  India.  (Comparr  Qurn- 
tus  Curtius,  8,  5.  4,  and  Justin,  12,  7  )  There  ie 
BOOie  doubt  whether  the  name  in  question  wan  con- 
fined to  a  fMitkolar  eona  of  Alexandei'a  invading  ar- 
my or  to  the  whole.  The  tatter  opinion  appears  to  be 
the  more  correct  one.  (Consult  on  this  point  the  re- 
marks of  Schmuder,  ad  Curt.,  4,  13,  27,  and  8,  5,  4.) 

Argyra,  a  town  of  Achaia,  a  little  to  the  soutKoj^st 
of  PatrtB.  The  river  Sclennuis  flowed  in  its  viciuity, 
and  near  it  also  wa.s  the  fountain  of  Argyra.  {Pauum^ 
7, 23.) — II.  A  searnymph,  of  whom  Setannus.  a  yowng 
abepherd,  wan  enamnwml    Sba  tvcntaally  sligtstoa 
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lirve,  irii  he  pined  away  until  Venas  changed  him 
into  a  nut.  The  SeJcointu  thecetipon,  like  the  Alpheun 
bAtra^e  of  ArBthiiaa,Mu;tit  louend  its  waters  with 
tl»(?it  c-f  rhf  fountain  Ato^  ra,  over  which  the  incon- 
iHai  aiiu^h  ^rctiUc^I.    Acrording  to  another  legend, 
kmmtr,  \  enu*y  again  moved  with  pity,  exerted  her  di- 
m»  pumv  mvw,  and  cauaed  him  to  lorget  Argyra. 
Ilewvtert  of  the  Scleoinin  beamw,  in  consequence, 
I  .t.nr^Iy  fir  love,  inducing  oblivion  on  all  w  ho  hathed 
m  tbem.   (Foicma.,  7,  23  ) — III.  A  name  given  by  the 
oeMots  to  the  rilvar  region  of  the  Eail,  and  the  po«i- 
tioa  of  wliich  tract  of  country  varied  with  the  prog^rrss 
of  (TPOST^pbical  discovery.    At  tirst  Argyra  was  an 
iskrjii  immedfateij  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 
When,  bowever,  onder  the  first  Ptolemies,  the  naviga- 
*  tioQ  of  the  Qfeeks  extended  to  the  Ganges,  the  silvcr- 
i*larij  wi<  fil.^cod  near  this  latter  stream  Afterward 
Mother  change  took  place,  and  Argyra,  now  no  longer 
m  Hud,  beraiBw  ymxt  of  ^  region  oocopied  in  tnod- 
em  tiai^  b\-  the  knii^dom  of  Arrncan     ( l*/oi.f  7|  S.— - 
GvudUx^  Htekerckes,        vol  3,  p.  280  ) 

Aasrdra,  tb»  mora  udeat  mme  ctArpL  (Ytd. 
Arpi) 

All*,  the  name  givcu  to  a  country  of  large  extent, 
aosvchng  in  some  degree  to  the  present  Khorastn. 
It  Mifriaed  aevenl  pioTinces,  and  was  bounded  on 
(kB«cit  by  Media,  on  Uie  north  by  Hyrcania  and  Pto* 

t.\:i- 151  the  east  by  Uactria,  and  on  the  south  hy  Car- 
maou  and  Gedroeia.   The  capital  was  Artacuana,  now 
ftraf.  Fmoi  Ana,  kowever,  in  thiu  acet^ptation  of 
ih*  term,  we  must  car«»rn'!v  (iistinijiiish  another  atiJ 
much  eaxiiief  u^ac  of  the  name     In  this  latter  scnise 
the  appellation  beloogs  to  a  region  which  formed  the 
pnailive  aibode  of  the  Medea  and  Penians,  and  very 
fnWily  of  our  trtiole  race.    It  appear*  to  indicate  a 
cisvintry  whtrr  civilization  comtuenced,  and  where  the 
njLtm  ui  tektfiaa  were  tir»l  instituted.    In  the  Schah- 
naoM^  it  ii  called  Ernum  (i.  e.,  Arhnan),  and  in  the 
Zend  booki:  I-njin  or  Iran  (i.  e.,  Arlan)     It-;  posiliou 
would  appear  to  coincide  in  some  degree  wiiii  that  of 
ancient  Uactha,  though  some  writers,  Rhode  for  ex- 
HBpKiDakc  itindadi  a  uodi  wider  tract  of  ooanUy. 
Hie  nane  of  AsH,  fiven  to  fta  early  inhabitantt,  is 
said  by  BoLIen  to  be  equivalent  to  the  I^tin  "  vene- 
rmmit,  '  md  matad»  us  (with  the  change  of  the  hquid 
nto  the  «fa8Mt)  of  the  far-famed  itn,  who  play  so 
corisp-.ruoan  a  part  in  the  early  Asiatic  as  well  a,s  in  the 
Scaaiuiavian  mytUuIog^-.    From  these  data  we  may 
aecoant  iir  Ae  statement  of  Herodotus  (7, 62),  that  the 
Made*  weie  anciently  called  Ani  C^mk,  or  'Ki>t(oi). 
The  same  writer  plaees  in  the  neij^bonrfaood  of  Sog- 

i^liiia  a  people  whom  he  calls  .Vril  {' k^)^LOL).  Diodo- 
ms  Sicaliu(lf  94)  makes  memion  of  tiiis  same  people 
ander  die  naae  of  Arimmfpi  ('Apiftaairoiy,  where  we 
ought  to  read  Ariaspi  {' SmaaziA),  or  else  Ariani 
{'iLfttiavn)     He  also  speaks  of  thuir  lawgiver  Zath- 
raiutes,  oieanmg  eridently  Zoroaster  (i.  e  ,  Zcretosch- 
toa.)— Consult  on  this  curious  subject  the  following 
asthofities  ;   Van  Hemmer  (Wien.  JaJirL.,  vol.  »,  p. 
3Ay—RuUr  {Erdhinde,  vol.  2,  p.  21,  te^q  —Vorktik, 
p.  303)  —  AJtfue^  {Mem.  de  VAcad.  dct  Irucr.,  vol. 
31,  p  37«)  — BoMm  (JDc  Orig.  Unff.  Zend.,  p.  51)  — 
Makr  (ci  Herod  ,  7,  62). 

A^UD  xe,  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  by  Pasi- 
pbee-    Sh£  ML  in  love  with  Theseus*  and  gave  him  a 
clew  of  thready 'A-hicli  enahl*  tl  him  to  penetrate  the 
winding*  of  the  Uhynnth  till  iie  came  to  where  the 
Minotaur  lay,  ■*\ioni  be  caught  by  the  hair  and  slew. 
Aitadne  tbetcufon  fled  with  Theseus  from  Crete.  Ac- 
eonfing  to  Homer  (OJ  ,  11,  323),  she  was  slain  by  Di- 
ina  when  they  had  n  ached  the  island  of  Dia  or  Naxos, 
on  their  waj  to  Athens.   (Compare  Schol.  ad  loc.  as 
to  tfto  readnif  ben  or  hxe  )  Another  legend,  how- 
ever, makes  her  to  hire  been  deserted  by  Theseus  on 
ihe  aiK>re8  of  this  same  island,  J^linerva  having  ap- 
t«NA  to  hiiD  at  Jke  4^  ad  bawlng  oideied  him  to 


leave  her  behind  and  make  sail  for  Athens.  \^n»ilc 
Ariadne  wa«  weeping  at  this  abandoiiineut,  V'euus 
came  and  oonsoled  her  by  the  assurance  that  she 
should  be  the  bride  of  Bacdius  The  god  then  pre- 
sented himself,  and  gave  her  a  gulden  crown,  which 
was  afterward  placed  among  the  stars.  She  bore  him 
a  son  named  (£iiopion.  {Phcreeyd.,  of.  Sturz,  fr. 
69.— (hid,  A.  A.,  1.687,  setfq  —CaiuU.,  64,  76.  teqq. 
—  Knf^h/!t  if's  .If p,  4^)7  -  ~  Vollmer,  WCr- 
Urb.  dcr  Mylhui,  p.  3Uy,  negq.)  —  Ariadne  evidently 
behmgs  to  the  mythology  of  13acchus,  with  whom  mi 
was  asaocialL-d  in  the  Naxlan  worship.  The  .\theni- 
ans,  alwayii  ready  to  eitiarge  their  own  narrow  cycle 
at  the  expense  of  others,  seem  to  have  joined  her  with 
their  Tlieseus,  and  it  was  thus  perhaps  that  she  be» 
came  the  daughter  of  Minos.  The  passage  in  the 
Odyssey  would  be  decisive  on  this  point,  were  it  not 
that  the  Athenians  were  such  tamperers  with  the  works 
of  the  old  poets,  that  we  cannot  help  being  Mispidovt 
of  dl  passages  relating  to  them.  The  passu^e  of  the 
Iliad  in  whieli  .Vriaduo  is  lucntioned  is  lustlv  regard- 
ed as  a  l.ite  fulilitiun.  (77.,  18,  64}1.— Jttii^iU,  od  loe. 
— KeightUy,  I.  c.)  Crcuzcr  gives  a  peeuhar  version 
to  this  ancient  legend.  Ho  sees  in  Ariadne,  as  repre- 
sented in  ancient  sculpture,  now  sunk  in  mournful 
slumber,  and  again  awakened,  joyous,  atid  raised  to 
the  dtiee,  an  emblem  of  mnmUJtiy.  But  Ariadne, 
according  to  the  same  l)eautifi)l  conception  of  her 
cliaractcr,  is  not  merely  the  symbol  uf  consolation  in 
death  -,  the  clew  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  guided 
Theseus  through  the  mazes  oflhe  lahyrintli.  ranks  her 
also  among  the  class  ol  the  l*arc;i;.  She  ifj  Proserpi- 
na-Venus.  She  presides  over  the  death  and  the  birth 
of  our  species.  She  guides  the  soul  through  the  wind- 
ing labyrinth  of  life :  she  lead*  it  forth  again  to  free- 
dom and  a  new  exMtonoe.  (CrotMr**  SjfmMtk,  vol. 

4,  p  116,  tcqq  .) 

Ari.«U8,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  Young- 
er, tlip  rir\t  in  connnand  to  that  prince  ovf  -  Asiatic 
portion  ot  his  forcca  /Vfterthe  haitle  dI  i  un.ixa,  the 
Greeks  in  the  army  of  Cvrns  olTcred  to  place  hnu  on 
the  tlirone  of  Persia,  but  lie  declined  it,  and  went  over 
to  Artaxerzes  with  his  troops.  (AVn.,  Anab.,  1,8,  3.) 
The  Eton  MS.  has  'hpiaraiDv  (.Vn^tau^;  in  place 
of  'Afmuer  (Arisus).  The  copyist  intended,  perhaps, 
to  wiito  'Aptdocof  (Aridcus),  as  Diodorus  Siculue 
(14,  22)  has  it.  (Compare  Wt  ssHing,  ad  Diod  ,  /  c, 
and  aiurz,  Lex.  Xen..  vol  1,  p.  39.%  *.  p. 'Aftitiioj  .) 

Abiantas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who,  in  mdcr  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  the  Scytliians,  oommanded  each 
of  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  him  the 
point  of  an  arrow.  So  great  a  numTur  w.is  cctlKcted, 
that,  resolving  to  leave  a  moniuneut  of  the  act,  he 
caused  a  lai|!e  bowl  of  brass  to  be  made  out  of  them, 
and  dedicated  thif;  in  a  spot  of  land  between  t!ir  Bo- 
rysthencs  and  the  Hypania,  called  Exainpfrvis  {lie- 
rodot.,  4,  81.)— Rittcr  ascribes  this  work  to  an  early 
Cimmerian,  or  Buddhist  colony,  migrating  from  India 
to  the  countries  of  the  West.  lie  sees  in  the  name 
Ariantae, moreover,  a  reference  to  Aria,  tlie  early  home 
of  our  spedee,  and  the  native  country  of  the  11  uddhist 
fiiith.  In  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he  indulgcf;  in 
some  very  learned  and  curious  speculations  concerning 
the  early  usage,  aaMmg  both  (Greeks  and  barbarians, 
of  consecrating  oohMsd  bowls  or  eaUnoe  to  the  sun. 
{VorhaUr,\>  2\^.  xrqq  ) 

Ariarathes,  a  naino  common  to  manjr  y^^U,*  of 
Cappadodn.  They  appear  to  have  been  onginally  no- 
thing more  than  satraps  of  Persia,  and.  according  to 
Diodorus,  in  a  passasc  preserved  by  Photius  (Cod., 
244.  p.  ll.'j?),  were  descended  from  one  of  the  seven 
conspirators  who  slew  the  fiUsc  Smerdis.  This  Per- 
sian nobleman  was  named  Ana|dittOt  and  Ids  grandson 
Datames  was  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Cappadocian 
dynasty.  After  him  and  his  son  Ahamnes,  wo  have  a 
long  liat  ofpriiwaii  aU  hMong  thft  same  of  AriaiatlMf 
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£v  levesal  geaentions.  (Compare  Cliaion's  Fash 
BelUmci,  %  Appendix,  p.  429.)  Although,  how- 
ever, the  governors  or  satraps  of  CappaJo^ia  held  their 
government  in  hereditary  succession,  and  arc  dignified 
by  Biodorus  with  the  title  of  kings,  yet  they  could 
have  possoited  onlv  a  precarious  and  pennitted  au- 
thority till  the  death  of  Sdencm,  the  Uutt  of  Ifa*  and- 
ceasors  of  AlcxaruJcr,  in  J:in\ian'.  B  C.  281,  removed 
the  power  by  which  the  whole  of  western  Asia  was 
eemnMBded.  {Clinton,  I.  c) — I.  The  ftr^t  of  the 
name  was  Kon  of  Ariamites.  He  had  a  brother  named 
Holophemes,  whom  he  advancet!  to  the  highest  offi- 
ees  in  the  kingdom,  and  who  cornniatidcd  the  auxilia- 
ries that  were  sent  from  Cappadocia  when  Ocfaus  made 
his  expedition  into  Egypt,  B.C.  850.  .  Holophemee 
ac(iiiircd  f^Tcat  glorv  in  this  war,  and  on  his  return 
home  in  a  pavate  statioo,  leaving  two  sons  at 
hb  deeth,  Atianahee  and  Aiueea.  Afiatathee,  the 
reigning  monarch,  having  no  chiKIrrn  of  his  own, 
adopted  the  former  of  the4»e,  who  ay  v.lm  the  cider  of 
the  two  Ariarathes  waii  on  i!ie  thron«  when  Alex- 
ander invaded  the  Persian  doniinions.  and  he  jirohaMy 
fled  with  Dartu.H.  sinee  we  leani  frouj  Arriaii  thai  the 
Macedonian  prince  appointed  Sabtctas  governor  of 
Cappadocia  bthso  the  battle  of  latiia.  Alex., 
2,  4,  2.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Anarathes, 
then  at  the  advanced  age  of  eit;hty-two,  attempted  to 
Moover  iui  dominions,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Pcrdic- 
eaa,  the  Macedonian  general,  and,  being  taken,  was  pnt 
to  a  mo.>t  cruel  death.  [Divd  Sic,  Exc  ,  IR,  10.— 
Arnan,  ap.  I'hU.,  Cod.,  93,  p.  217.)— II.  The  i»ccond 
of  the  name  was  the  son  of  Holophemea,  and  was 
adopted  by  his  uncle  Ariarathes  I.  He  recovered 
Cappadocia  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  and  during 
the  contest  between  Antigonuti  and  the  other  Maee- 
donian  chiefa.  He  was  aided  in  the  attexupt  by  Anio- 
atus,  king  of  Armenia,  wboflimnhed  him  withttoops. 
This  Ariamthes  transmittefl  the  crown  to  his  eon  Ari- 
amnes.  (Diod.  Sic,  ap.  Phot.,  I.  c.)— III.  Tho  tiiird 
of  the  name  wat  the  aon  of  the  preceding  Ariamncs, 
and  his  successor  on  the  throne.  Nothing  more  is  rc- 
cor<1(  d  of  him,  except  that  on  his  death  he  left  a  sun 
of  the  same  name  in  his  infancy.  {DM.  Sie.,  ap. 
Phot.,  I.  c.) — IV.  The  £»urth  of  the  name,  »m  of  the 
preceding  by  Stratonice  daughter  of  Antiochus  Theos, 
was  a  child  at  his  aecc«sion.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochus  the  Great,  a  union  that  involved 
him  in  a  politfod  allianee  with  that  aomeigD,  and 
consequent  hostility  with  the  Romans.  He  was  saved 
from  dt'thronemcnt  ailer  the  b.itiie  of  Magnesia  by  a 
timely  and  submiaaivc  enil>as»«y  to  the  Consul  Man- 
lius,  and  the  payment  of  fiOO  talents  Sm>n  afler  we 
find  him  allied  to  Kumcuea,  king  of  I\'r^'amii.s,  who 
married  hi.-i  daughter ;  and  by  means  of  this  monarch 
he  waa  admitted  to  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the 
Roraana.  (Ltr.,  38,  39.)  He  waa  also  the  ally  of 
Eumenes  against  Phamaecs,  D  C  1S3-179.  After 
a  reign  of  uoar^  fiftv-eight  years  he  trauamittmi  lua 
cm>wn  to  hie  aon  AnaraUiea  V. — ^V.  The  fifth  of  the 
name.  Kon  of  the  preceding,  was  ftumamod  Philopntor. 
He  was  dclhion«xl  by  Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria, 
who  brought  forward  Hojophemes,  the  supposititious 
aon  of  Ariarathes  IV.  Dcin^  driven  from  hin  kingdom, 
he  took  refuge  with  tlie  Romans,  by  whom  lie  w  as  re- 
stored ;  in  which  restoration  .\tlalus  II  ,  of  Per^amus, 
assisted.  According  to  Appian  {Bell.  <Syr.,  47),  the 
Romana  appointed  Ariarathea  and  HolopliiRnee  to 
reitni  conjointly.  Tliis  joint  government,  however, 
did  not  last  long,  since  Polybius,  about  B.C.  154,  do- 
acrUies  Ariarathes  aa  aole  king.  {Pdyh.,  ap.  AAtu,, 
10.  p  410,  h.^IJ  ,  33,  12.— /(/  /■  Vat.,  p.  440.) 
In  return  for  thiii  tiervico  ho  devoted  bixuself  to  the  in- 
taneita  ef  the  Romans,  and  fell  in  tlie  war  they  were 
carrying  on  against  .\rbtonicus,  the  pretender  to  the 
thnmc  of  Pergaiuus.  {Justin,  37,  1.)  He  left  six 
aooB,  five  of  wlMn  wcm  miudered  by  hia  wile,  the 
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cruel  and  ambitious  Laodice.  {Justin,  I.  r.>  —  Vl 
The  sixth  of  the  name  waa  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ariarathes  V.  that  escaped  the  cruelty  of  his  moiLci 
Laodice.  He  married  the  daughter  of  I  he  rcltbratei, 
MithradatcB,  which  female  also  bore  the  nnn.e  uf  Laod 
ice.  Mithradatea,  however,  caused  Jum  to  be  aasM 
ainated  by  an  tllegitimale  brolfaert  upon  whtdi  hb 
widow  Laodice  gave  herself  and  kingdom  to  Ni. 
comedes,  king  of  Bithynia.  Mithradatca  u&de  via; 
against  the  naw  king,  and  raised  hie  nephew  lo  tin 
throne.  The  ydiTn:^  kmrj.  \^'ho  was  the  wventh  of  thi 
name  of  Ariarailies,  made  war  againt»t  ilje  tyrannies 
iMtthradate^,  by  whom  he  was  assassinated  in  the  prn 
enco  of  both  aimieai  and  the  murderer's  son.  a  c\uk 
eight  ycara  old,  waa  placed  on  the  vacant  thicm 
The  Cappadocians  revolted,  and  made  the  late  n  cr 
arch's  brother,  Aharathes  VIll.,  king ;  but  Milbradalc 
expelled  him,  and  reateved  hb  mm  wen.  The  exile 
prince  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  IV ieomedcs  o 
Bithynia  brought  forward  a  buy,  tutored  for  the 
pose,  who  he  pretended  was  a  third  son  of  Ariaratht 
Vl  Laodice  aided  the  dix-eption,  and  the  Imv  vr 
sent  to  Home  to  claim  his  father's  kingclom  V. 
senate,  however,  caused  AriobarzancH,  a  man  of  i.  i 
in  Cappadocia,  to  be  elected  king  bv  the  peepi 
(Justin,  38,  1.)  — Vn.  The  nmUi  of  the  name  wt 


brother  and  successor  to  Ariobarzanes  11  (CUnt* 
makes  him  his  son).  He  waa  deposed  and  put , 
death  by  Antony,  in  the  ceaanldup  of  OeUioa  ai 
Nerva,  6.C.  3G,  after  hr^ving  reipned  about  six  ycai 
Arclu:iauii,soa  of  Gluphyra,  was  a]ipointcdin  hisstes 
{Dto  Cass.,  49,  32.  — /t/.,  10.  Max.*  9, 1 

2,  extern.)  Arcbelaus  is  called  Sicinnes  by  Affat 
{Bdl.  Cn.,  5,  7.— Consult  Schweiph.,  ad  loc.) 

ArTcIa,  a  city  of  Latium,  a  little  to  the  we.<-t  . 
Lanuvium.  According  to  Strabo  (339),  Aricia  w 
situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  hot  its  citadel  was  plao 
on  the  hill  above.  The  origin  of  this  city,  \\\\'u\\  w 
apparently  as  ancient  as  any  in  Latium,  is  envelc^ 
in  too  prciat  a  mythological  obscurity  to  be  now  i 
ccrtainrd.  Some  ha\e  aserihcd  it.s  foundation  to 
chief  of  the  SicuU  (.SWinu*,  c.  13)  ;  otln-r.s  to  Hippo^ 
tui^  who, under  the  name  of  Virbius.  was  wortihii  p 
in  common  with  Diana  in  the  neighbcmibood  of  tl 
town.  ( Virg.,  JEn.,  7, 774.)  The  name  of  Aricia  • 
ten  occnrn  in  the  hi.'itory  of  Rome,  ruul  as  t  arlv  ::s  t 
reign  of  Tarquiuius  Superbus.  It  must  have  been  ; 
mean  city  to  merit  the  epiendid  eharader  which  G« 
ro  pive.s  of  it  in  the  thinl  Philippic,  "^^'hal  rendei 
thiscitv,  however,  more  particularly  celebrated  throuj 
out  Italy,  waa  the  worsliip  of  Diana,  whose  mcrcd  tr 
I'le,  grove,  and  lake  Iny  at  no  great  distance  fn 
thcixce.  The  latter  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  ) 
go  dt  Nemi.  Strabo  tells  us  (239)  that  the  word 
of  Diana  leaembled  that  which  was  paid  to  the  aa* 
goddeea  in  the  Taorie  ChenooeHc ;  and  that  the  pr» 
of  the  temple  was  obli^jcd  to  defend  himself  by  foi 
of  anus  against  all  who  aspired  to  the  office  j 
whoaoever  conU  tHaj  him  meeecded  lo  tfaa  digni 
This  barbarous  custom  seems  to  have  afforded  a  * 
ject  of  diversimi  to  Caligula.  {Suei.,  Vtt.  CeUig., 
—CrameT'tAm.  h«fy,  vol.  2,  p.  31.) 

AkuTna.  a  fnimnme  of  Diana,  from  hit  taBOpl*  u 
/Viicia.    (V'i<i.  Aricia.) 

AaiDiEus,  I.  a  commander  in  the  army  of  Cy 
the  Younger,  otheiwiae  and  more  conrectly  cal 
Ariaws.  ( Vtd.  Arittua.)— TT.  A  natoral  son  of  Ph 
of  Macedon.  and  Philluna  a  female  dancer  and  t  ou 
Ban  of  LarissB.  He  showed  in  early  life  so  mi 
pioniaeof  aInUty,  that  Olympiaa,  fearing  leet  he  mi 
one  day  deprive  Alexander  of  the  rrown,  stnTti 
him  by  means  of  secret  potions.  Atler  the  death 
Alexander,  he  was  chosen  tif  aueoeeA  that  monai 
with  the  proviso  that,  if  Roxana,  who  wa«  tln'ii  pi 
naut,  should  lie  delivered  of  a  son,  a  port  inn  r.  ( 
kingdom  abotold  he  git«n  to  the  latter.   Aa  tho  wc 
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n&m  pf  BMud  under  which  Arideus  laboured  unfitted 
himhittk,  Pcrdiccas.  as  protector,  ezenaeed  the  lo- 
tmd  mm.  He  rci;tr"<^d  Mven  yean,  under  the  tiiUe 

of  T^ii^y  AriJicus,  and  waa  then  put  to  death  with  his 
wifc£a2]|dtoe  by  OljmgiMM, — The  mora  accurate  form 
ttfkftmam  w  AtriUdmu,  from  the  Greek  'A^cdaiof. 

Tif  nare  coounon  on<*,  Tiowpvcr,  is  Aridfus^  (Jus- 
it.  10,  2.  II.  —  Id..  i3.  3.  1  —  Id.,  li,  6,  10.  — 
^«w/.  Curt^  10.  7.  2.  —  />((*<i  Sic.,  17,  8.— J!i,  18, 
l^Jnita.  Mb  C«^»  98.) 

JUib.  Yd.  Aiim. 

.\jtiM*  (rtt '.V,<>/ u/2  i5()7,  j4rimj  Montes),  a  chain  i  f 
HMWialaiBi,  R«pectiag  the  position  of  which  ancient 
aaf^MtMi  difl^.    Some  place  it  in  Ph^gla  (Diod. 
Sf  .  71.  71  —  *''<TT)|>arc  Vfessrlinj^,  ad  loc.),  others  in 
L>«ka.  Jkljsu,  ctliria,  or  t:iyria.    They  appear  to  have 
ben  of  fokanic  chafMlM^  from  the  &ble  connected 
with  rhw,  that  they  were  placed  upon  Typhceus  or 
Typhcn.   {Hem.,  U.,  2,  7B3  )   Thoee  who  are  in  fa- 
»  Air  i-f  Phr%  cria,  I.ydia,  or  Mysia,  refrr  to  the  district 
oiled  Gatacecaiunene  (Karcuusiuuth^),  as  lying 
PMchsJ  Willi  mbfeenraaaMi  &m.  iWe  wtw  decide 
lor  Cilieia  or  Syria  agree  in  a  manner  amonp  them- 
t4«et,if  by  the  Arimi  as  a  people  we  mean  the  .Vmmei 
vko  kid  settled  in  the  tormer  of  these  countries 
(CoBMie  Haf»e,  ad  Horn.,  11.,  2,  783,  end  coneult  I 
feaHRsaoder  the  article  Inarime.)  I 
AiiKji^n,  a  people  of  Scythia.  who,  according  to 
Hsndola*  43,  116,  aad  4,  2'7),  had  but  one  eye,  and  i 
ingcd  s  centimal  eeotaet  willi  tiie  griffons  {vid. 
Gtyphes)  that  graardf  !!  'he  f  ihl,  which,  .-j  c  >r  ling  to 
the  same  writer,  wa«  lound  in  vast  quaniiticH  iji  the 
ncauty  of  this  peo|d0.   The  Dama  ia  derived  by  him  | 
fitwn  two  Scythian  words,  Arimxi,  one,  and  f^pu.  an 
eye.   (^Compare  Mseh^i,  Prvm.  V.,  809,  sctjq.  — 
Mtla,  %,  I,  15  —  PUn.,  4,  36.  —  Dtonys.  Perieg.,  31.  1 
~  ParfMtr^  Vu,  SmL,  ruL  %  p.  684,  ed.  OrtH.) 
MedfTii  epMan,  ef  ewiioe.  wy  with  v^«d  to  the  | 
origin  of  thi^  Ic^tniV    De  Giiit;ncs  {Merit.  >h  VAcad. 
ddM  laser-,  vol      p  56*^)  makes  the  Arimaspi  to 
km  been  the  Hmg-mtm,  of  whooi  tlw  Cfainwie  his- 
torians iipesk.  aTid  who  were  situate  to  the  north  of 
them,  e\it'iidini^  Imn  the  river  Irtisch,  in  the  country 
of  tht-  CAlmiic-:  ut  the  confines  of  eastern  Tartary. 
RrirhMri^ja**.  Tfp.,  p.  17)  ODiit«nd«,  that  the  name 
of  lha  Ajmm|ii  ie  stiil  preserfed  in  titurt  of  Arimaa- 
eiitS*  Ke;ti.,  m  .Asiatic  Ru.tsia,  in  the  Government  of 
i^m.   KemieU  {Geogr.  Herod.,  voL  1,  p.  178)  places 
lUe  pMpia  in      lagiail  of  Mount  Ami,  a  tract  of 
conutTT  rf>nt.iiniiig  much  gold,  the  name  .iltai  itself 
Wia^  (khred,  accoiditng  to  some,  from  dia,  a  term 
ivhiui  signifies  eUd  in  the  Mongul  and  C^lmuc 
iMfBOiu   With  t^  opinion  of  Rennell's  the  spectdar 
agree.    (Myth.,  Gtogr.,  vol.  1,  p,  193, 
ASTf  )    Wahl  also  pLnces  tlic  Arimaspi  in  the  regions 
W  Attai,  and  spe^Uu  of  a  people  thcie  whose  heads 
am  an  oKvdoped  agMnsI  the  oeld  aa  to  leave  but  one 
opening  for  the  ti^iion.  whence  he  thinks  the  fable  of  a 
oae-eyed  r^e  aru#e.    (Ostind.,  p.  409.)    Ritter  trans- 
Cbcb  thtf  Anmaspt,  along  with  the  Issedones  and  Mas- 
aa^els,  to  the  soothem  bank  of  the  Oxus,  in  ancient 
Bactha,  making  them  a  noble  and  warlike  tribe  of  the 
Mciie.*  or  <:^TuJii    (VorhaUe,  p.  282,  sojo.,  305  ) 
HAllmff  tefcratli^toM  4»p»yiii«n  tn  tha  muJA^mnunt. 

«d  ftmUtoMaMvGenaaaneebefbfethenugTationa 

of  this  people  intu  Europo.  and  he  deduces  the  name 
ir*j>m  the  Feaiaan  Anm  and  e*ii,  the  latter  of  which 
words  means  »*«  4ors«."  (men.  Jahrb.,  69,  p. 
190  )  RhcxJe,  on  lb»»  otI:er  hand,  makes  Arimasp  a 
luexui  term,  tiiough  Lis  explanation  of  it,  "  a  mouute*! 
of  Aria,"  approaches  that  of  Hailing,  asp  in 
meaning  "  a  steed."  (  Hedige  Stigt,  we.,  p.  66, 
)  The  etymoloi^r  ^sitrned  by  HeiodotlM  to  Uie 
*o«<d  in  quc.-ition,  and  which  i«  given  at  the  com- 
of  this  attide,  is  now  justly  regarded  as  of 
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with  Gatterer,  we  consider  the  words  which  form  tha 
deiinttaoa  in  tha  Qiaek  text  to  be  a  mere  intcrpol»> 
tion.   (Cemment.  See.  Gott.,  U,  p  9  ) 

Abuask.vs,  a  river  of  .Scythia  with  golden  .sands, 
;  in  the  country  of  the  Arimaspi.    (  Kid.  Arimaspi.) 

Aafin,  aeeording  to  some,  a  people  of  S3rria.  (  Vid. 
Arima,  towards  the  cIo.se  i  f  th  \t  article  ) 

AidMiNt'M,  a  city  of  I'nibna  in  Italy,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ariminus,  on  the  coast,  not  far  ti>  the 
aoathaaat  of  thOf  Hubicon.  It  was  founded  by  tho 
UmM,  and  afterward  inhabited  partly  by  thorn  and 
partly  hy  tho  Pela.stri.  It  wa.s  taken  I)y  the  Galli  Se- 
uones.  The  Uomans  sent  a  colony  to  it  A.U.C.  485. 
Ffom  tfaia  thne  Arimininn  was  conaidered  aa  a  moat 
important  place,  nnd  the  key  of  Italy  on  the  eastern 
coast ;  hence  we  generally  tiiKl  a  Roman  army  sec- 
tioned there  during  the  tiallic  and  Punic  wars. 
(Polyb.,  2,  23.— W..  3,  77.)  In  this  place  Cesar  is 
said  to  have  harangued  his  troops,  after  having  crossed 
t!i  •  Iv;:I;ii  III  ;  and  liere  the  triliunrrf  of  the  rommons, 
who  were  in  his  interest,  mot  him.  It  is  now  called 
RmumL   (Cnaner'»  Ane.  itafy,  vol.  1,  p.  Sftft.) 

.\r{iMiNfi»,  a  river  of  Ttaly,  rising  in  the  Apcnnine 
mountainK.  and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Ariminum.  It 

1. s  now  the  Mareechta.    (P/in.,  3,  16.) 

ARioBABtANEs,  I.  a  uoblcman  of  Cappa<I<  eia.  elect- 
ed king  after  the  two  sons  of  Ariarathcs  V{.  li„.d  died. 
Ho  was  expelled  by  Mithnidatea.  Imt  wa.s  restored  by 
Sylla,  B.C.  92.  He  was  again  expelled  in  B.C.  88, 
and  laatorad  at  Aa  peaoo  in  fi.0. 84.  Hie  IdnEfdom, 
however,  was  again  occnpied  by  Mithradatos  in  H  C 
66.  He  was  restored  by  Pompey,  and  rosigniid  the 
kingdom  to  his  son.  (Cic,  pro  Ltg.  Man.,  c.  2.  — 
Id.  ihtd.,  c.  5.  —  Appian.  nrll  Milhr  .  c  105.  —  H  , 
BdL  Civ.,  1,  103.  —  I'd/.  Mojc  ,  5,  7.  2,  tztcn.)  — 11. 
The  second  of  the  name,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
sanuunad  Etuebes  and  also  PkUiorhomttut.  He  aop* 
potted  Pompey  against  OwHur.    {Appian,  BeH.  Cn., 

2.  71 .  where  he  is  called  by  mistake  Ariarathes.)  The 
latter,  however,  foigave  him,  and  enlarged  his  territo- 
ries. He  was  slain,  D  C'  42.  hy  Cassius.  {Dio 
Cast,  47.  33.  —  Appian.  IkiL  C'jr  .'4,  03.  —  C/rn/<w», 
Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  437.)  —  III.  A  name  common 
to  some  lungs,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  satraps  of 
Pontus.  Ariobarzanea  L  is  airadad  to  by  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.,  8,  8,  4)  as  having  been  betrayed  by  his  son 
Mithradatf  s  itit  >  the  hand^  <  f  tlit  Pi  r  i m  monarch 
(Coiumlt  Anstot.,  Pttkt.,  A,  10,  and  compare  Schneu 
der,  ad  Xen.,  I.  e.)  —  IV.  The  second  of  tha  name, 
succeeded  the  Afithradates  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  D.C.  36^,  and  reigned  twenty-six  years. 
In  the  course  of  this  reign  ho  erigaged  in  relM-liion 
aflaiust  Aztaxerxea,  fi.C.  362.  (Mod.  Sic  ,  15,  90  ) 
AMntton  iv  made  of  him  by  Nepos,  in  his  account  of 
Datames  (c.  2. — Jb..  c.  5),  and  he  is  there  called  gov- 
ernor of  I^dia,  Ionia,  and  the  whole  of  Phrygia. 
(Compare  CKiilM,  FaM.  Mdl.,  vol.  2,  p.  431.)  —  V. 
The  third  of  the  name,  succeeded  Mithradatcs  IH. 
Ho  began  to  reigu  B.C.  266.  Ttds  prince,  as  we 
learn  from  Memnon  (op.  PAof.,  p.  7S0),  eonquered  tko> 
city  of  Amastris,  and  drove  from  the  country,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Gallo-Grajci,  or  Galats,  lately  ar- 
rived in  Asia  Minor,  an  Egyptian  colony  sent  by  Ptoi- 
emjr.  {AfoUod,t  «p.  Sl^k.  BytanU.,  «.  v,  'Avtcvfta.) 
Ho  waa  aneoeeded  by  hia  son  Mitmadalea  fv,,  who 
was  a  minor  when  his  father  died  {Cls^ifm:,  P?  v' 
HeU.,\OL  2,  p.  42^1.)  —  Vi.  A  Pereian  commander, 
who  bMValy  wfendcd  against  Alexander  the  pass  in 
the  mountains  of  Suniana.  {Diod  Sir  ,  17,  68  — 
QuiiU.  Curi.,5,  3,  17. — Goutmit  Wc-^seUng,  ad  Diod., 
loc.  cit.) 

AbIon,  I.  a  £unoQa  Me  poet  and  tmiaieian  of  Mo* 
thymna,  in  the  ialand  of  Leaeoo.   Hia  age  is  ataled  by 

Suidas  as  OI?mp.  38 ;  by  Eu.sdnus,  Olvnip  40  (i.  e  , 
628  or  620  B.C.).  Though  by  birth  a  Metbymnsan, 
and  probably  a  disciple  of  Terpandaii  Alien  eUi4^ 
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lifBd  and  wnMe  in  tfa«  Pelcyoim—ui,  aaiong  Dorian 
nataom.   U  waa  al  Conntli,  in  the  nn^  of  Periander, 

that  he  first  practised  a  cyclic  choruB  in  the  pt-r{brm> 
ance  of  a  dithyramb ;  where  he  probably  took  advan- 
tage of  some  local  aediikiite  vaA  made  beginnings, 
which  alone  could  justify  Pindar  in  conadenDg  Co- 
rinth ajs  the  native  citv  of  the  Dithrranik  (Herod., 
1,  23.  —  Compare  Halame.,  ap.  SekoL  ad  Mutofph., 
Av.,  1403.  —  Ariatot.,  ap.  ProcL,  Ckresfom  ,  p.  3S2, 
ed.  Gaisf. — Find.,  Olymp.,  13.  18.).— A  curious  fable 
is  related  by  Herodotus  (/.  c  )  of  this  same  Arion. 
He  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  moat  of  his  ttme 
with  Periander,  king  of  Gocinth.  On  a  midden,  how- 
ever, feeling  desirous  of  vleitin|r  Italy  itn!  Si*  ilv  In 
niled  to  those  couiithes,  and  amassed  there  great 
lidbeo.  He  aet  sail  from  Tarentum  after  this,  in  or- 
der to  return  tn  Corinth,  but  tho  mariners  formed  a 
plot  against  iutn,  vvIicq  ibcy  were  at  sea,  to  throw  hiia 
overboard  and  seize  his  riches.  AnflQ*  having  ascer- 
tained this,  offered  them  all  bis  treasure,  only  begging 
that  tbey  would  spare  his  Ufe.  But  the  seamen,  being 
inHoxible,  commanded  hun  either  to  kill  hiniselt".  that 
he  might  be  buried  ashore,  or  to  leap  immediately  into 
tbeaea.  Anon*  fodoecd  to  tfab  han  dnice,  earneatljr 
desired  them  to  allow  him  to  dress  in  his  richest  appa- 
rel, and  to  sin^  a  measure,  standing  at  the  time  on  the 
poop  of  the  Khtp.  The  mariners  assented,  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  their  beinij;  about  to  hear  the  beet  singer  ot 
the  day,  and  retired  from  the  stem  to  the  middle  of  the 
vessel.  In  the  mean  time,  Arion,  having  put  on  all  his 
robM,  took  his  hup  and  poiibniMd  tha  ^rUnan  strain, 
as  it  waa  tennod.  At  the  end  of  ^  air  he  leaped  into 
tho  sea,  and  the  r  irinthianH  continued  their  voyaKc 
bomaward.  A  dolphin,  however,  attracted  by  the 
tnusic  reoeiwd  Anon  on  its  badt,  and  bore  him  in 
safety  to  Tenarus.  On  reaching  this  place,  his  story 
was  disbelieved  by  Periander ;  but  on  cxamiuatiuu  of 
Ibe  seamen,  when  they  also  arrived,  removed  all  the 
monarch's  suspicions  about  Arion's  veracity,  and  the 
mariners  were  put  to  death.  In  commemoration  of 
this  event,  a  statue  w.as  made  of  brass,  representing  a 
maaAn  a  dolphin's  back,  and  waa  conaeeialad  at  Tana- 
rus.  Such  la  tbe  atoty  told  bjr  Herodotna.  Lucher's 
exp!  inition  is  a  very  tame  and  improbable  one  Ho 
thuiks  that  Arion  threw  himself  into  the  sea  in  or  near 
the  bubour  of  Tarentum ;  that  ^  CoifodiianK,  witli- 
out  troul^Iing  themselves  any  farther,  set  sail ;  that 
Arion  gained  the  shore,  met  with  another  vessel  ready 
to  depart,  which  had  the  figunvhead  of  a  dolphin,  and 
that  this  vessel  outstripped  the  Corinthian  ship.  (  Lkt- 
dh«r,  ad  be.)  The  solution  which  Miillcr  give*  it  &r 
more  ingenious,  though  not  much  in  accordance  with 
the  simplicity  of  early  &ble.  It  is  as  £>llova :  Tho 
colony  wbieb  wont  to  Ttomtum  mdor  Fhabinthns, 
sailtul  from  Tanarus  to  Italy,  with  the  rites  and  under 
the  protectiiH)  of  Neptune.  The  mythic  mode  of  in- 
dicating this  waa  by  a  statue,  representing  Taras,  the 
son  of  Neptune,  and  original  founder  of  tlic  place, 
seated  on  a  doiphin'ti  back,  as  if  in  the  a(^  of  crowing 
the  sea  from  Tienaras  to  Tarentmn.  Thia  was  placed 
on  the  TwMrian  promontory.  In  process  of  time, 
hofwover,  tbe  legend  ceased  to  be  applied  to  Taras, 
and  .\  rid  1 1  1  i  r.ime  the  hero  of  the  talc,  the  order  of  the 
voy^^e  being  reversed ;  and  tho  love  of  moiric,  which 
th«  dol|Am  waa  6bM  by  the  andeoto  to  posMss,  be- 
came a  means  of  .idding  to  the  wonders  of  the  story 
(MulUr,  Doner,  vol.  2,  p.  869,  not.^PlehMy  Leshtac., 
p.  166.)--II.  A  celebrated  steed,  ofkott  nentioTied  in 
.toblo,  which  not  only  posncssed  a  human  voir*  f  r 
fCTt.,  2,  25,  37),  but  also  the  power  of  prophecy. 
{istat..  Thcb.,  6,  424  )  According  to  one  legend,  he 
.qvang  from  Cexea  and  Neptune,  the  goddesH  having 
RWlMMy  liMHiied  the  riiape  of  a  mare,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  addr(  ^  i  of  Neptune,  who  immediately 
tiansfonned  himself  into  a  ateed.   (Pohmii.,  8, 36 


oSKpaag  of  Neptune  end  JE^nnys,  who  had  b  lik 
manner  changed  herself  into  a  mare.  {Sekol.  ad  R 
S8,  346.)  Others  again  related,  that  he  was  product 
ftom  the  trround  by  a  blow  of  Neptune's  trident,  in  ik 
eontoat  of  dwt  deity  wUh  Uiaerve  In  Aa  pownis: 
of  Atheii!^  '>'cr9.  td  Virg.,  Georg.,  1.  12  )  Eutti 
thius  tnenlionti  a  still  different  origin  ibr  thia  ithit 
animal',  naieely.  from  Neptune  and  one  of  the  Hu^wt 
(Etuitalh.  ad' II.,  I.  c.)  QuintuH  Calaber  (i.  .^iO 
from  one  of  tl»c  Harpies  and  ZephvruB.  Amu  »a 
trained  up  by  Neptune  himself,  and  was  often  vaki 
to  the  diahot  of  hia  parent^  which  he  drew  over  tk 
seas  with  anasmg  ewiftneaa.  {Stat.,  Thcb.,  6,  ^ 
'  7  /  )  Neptune  gave  him  as  a  present  to  Ci»jif*u 
king  of  iialiartus,  in  Boeotia.  Haltartus  bcitowi 
him  on  Herculee,  who  distanced  with  hini  CycDtig,| 
the  Hippodrome  of  the  l^agascan  Apollo,  aiid  iftc 
ward  also  made  use  of  hiiu  in  hitf  car  when  cootcii 
itig  with  Cycnu$  in  fight.  From  Hercules  he  caots. 
Adn^tus.  who  was  alone  saved  by  his  means  fn 
the  Thcban  war  {Schol.  ad  11. ,  23,  346.  — i/f*w 
Scut.  Hiic,  120,  if ^ (J'. — t'onijjare  Muiicr,  lh,i:f:.\ 
2i  n.  480.) — The  name  of  thia  fikUcd  aniinai  maai^es 
relates  to  his  superiority  over  all  ether  eoam 
{'Xptluv,  superior),  and  the  legend  itself  is  only  ( 
of  the  many  forms  in  which  the  physical  liict  ol 
and  water  being  the  cauae  of  frowth  and  iocreatic 
thr  natural  world  lias  been  envelojied  by  the  riiici 
my  ihologiste.    (  Voickti  ,  Myth-  dcrjap  ,  j>.  166.  tc^ 

Ariovistub,  a  king  of  the  Germans,  who  inv» 
Gaul,  ceafueied  a  conaideieble  pait  of  the  ceom 
and  subjeotod  the  hihalntanta  to  tMfoeet  etnel  and 
pressive  treatment  Ca'sar  marched  against  1 
brought  him  to  an  action,  and  gained  so  coup 
a  vieteiy,  that  only  a  few  of  the  army  of  Arioris 
among  whom  was  the  king  himself,  effected  t 
escape  He  died  soon  after  in  Germany,  cither  i>l 
wounds,  or  through  chagrin  at  hie  defeat.  The  a 
in  probably  derived  from  the  German  words  Hfii 
army,  and  I'urst,  a  leader  or  prince.  ( Cas..  ^ 
GaU.,  131,  $t<iq.^ld.  ibid.,  6,  29.) 

AaisBA,  I.  a  town  of  Leabea,  deatiegEed  by  an  « 
quake.  {Plin.,  5,  39.)  Heradattm  etatee  that  it 
conquered  by  tlie  jieople  of  Methymna  (1,  Ifi 
Compare  Sl^h.  Bys.  s.  v.  'AptoOt/).  —  11.  A  cit 
Troas,  soolheaBt  of  Abydus,  and  founded  by's  CO 
of  MytUeneans,  in  whose  island  there  waa  e  tow 
tlic  same  name.  {Vtd.  No.  I.)  Varions  tradi 
respecting  the  plaee  eie  to  be  found  in  Stepbani 
Byzantium.  Homer  makes  mention  of  the  plao 
gather  with  the  river  Selleis.  (W.,  2.  836.)  Il 
here,  according  to  Arrian  (1.  12).  that  Ak-xande 
tioncd  his  army  inunediatelv  after  ccosaing  the  H 
pont  at  Abydtt*.  When  we  Ganie  peeeed  ov«i 
Asia,  some  centuries  after,  they  alt-o  occupied  A 
but  were  totally  defeated  by  Kine  Prusias.  (7 
5,  3.)  Its  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  tkoee  at  Gt 
Ire.  ( Wal pole's  Turkey,  vol.  1,  p.  Ort 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p,  71.) 

AeiaVjeirirrus,  a  Greek  writer,  a  native  of  I 
He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  R&rai 
that  friend  of  Libanius  who  perished  in  the  earth 
which  destroyed  the  city  of  Nicomedia.  A  I>.  3f 
to  whom  ere  addressed  manv  of  tlM  letters  * 
sophiet  that  rniudn  to  ns.  If  tWe  opiiii»B  b«  e 
it  must  l>c  confessed  that  the  work  of  Aris^ta 
which  we  at  present  poiaees«,  does  not  justify  ih 
giums  wbiefa  Libanius  passes  on  the  talente 
fri.  nd  :  the  identity  of  the  two  individuals,  th« 
appears  al  best  extremely  doubtful.  The  only 
ical  fact  that  occurs  in  Aristenetus  seems  tc 
him  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  ct-ntury  ; 
eulogium  on  the  female  dancer  Panareta,  w  lie 
said  that  she  imitated  the  pantomime  Car«ii 
Now  this  Caramallus  lived  in  the  time  of  &i 
Aponfaiaiis,  who  died  A.D.  484.  AthMmw 
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subject  mdd  ceem  to  favour  the  soppocitum  that  the 
aallMr  of  tke  work  in  fiMsttoa  never  bow  th*  doom 
of  knOmitm ;  Ham  banar  the  appellMtion  ftven  by 

tie  ariie:     the  fictitious     rs  juage  who  is  sij[)po«ed 
U  km  vncten  the  tirwt  letter  in  the  collectiou.  And 
UtHfm  have  happened,  that  the  copyiMUM  mieieek 
lb  aame  t  -^t  that  of  the  author  himself    This  lasi 
has  been  adopUid  by  Mercier,  Bergler,  Pauw, 
1  BMHOQadc. — ^The  work  of  AriMtiriietue  is  a  col- 
of  Erotic  Epiatles,  entitled  'E7rtaTo}.ai  ipuu- 
ni   The  greater  part  of  these  pieces  are  only,  in 
f^..  -o  ur  to  be  rejiartlcd  as  letters,  aw  bearii)};  a  hu- 
psnaution  which  girc»  them  somewhat  of  an  epis- 
ulmfmm',  chef  uv,  in  troth,  a  spedm  of  telee,  or 
eiefdses  oo  im^trinary  subjects.    In  one  of  them,  a 
ievar  itam  the  puitrail  of  his  mistress ;  in  another, 
aw  has*  a  description  of  the  artifices  fNMlised  by  a 
cofflct;  ia  a  third,  a  talc  after  the  manner  of  Bi>c- 
caao.  Ac   These  letters  are  divided  into  two  books, 
of  which  the  first  cont^ns  twenty-eight  pieces ;  and 
tks  iinieii,  which  '»  not  eonoletet  tweii^4wo.  The 
eiflB  ef  AmlMotea,  which  m  rimoet  nnifennlf  of  a 
deeluMtory  character.  Is  rrt'<[,i. ntly  wanlin>/ iti  nature 
and  taits.    It  is  filled  with  phrases  borrowed  tVotn 
1^  paita   The  best  oditioae  of  M»  writer  are.  that 
of  AHr*»«h.  ZtcoUj,  3  vols.  12mo,  the  third  voltiiiie 
<»auiimt^  the  notc^  and  conjecturett  of  various  schul- 
as ;  sod  Ihil  oC  Boissonade,  Pari*,  1832,  8vo.  This 
httK  nHwm  is,  on  the  whole,  the  better  one  of  the 
too.  Oo  the  merits  of  Abreseh'e  edition,  oonsult  the 
IFO&kSu  of  Bast,  in  his  Sptamen  •-■!   -  c  Epial.  At- 
••tea-,  p.  9,  Mf  f  .  and  on  those  ot  iiois^nade's  the 

wlMiili  of  Hoffmann,  Lex.  BM.,  vol.  I,  p.  958. 

(Coastpire  %r\7Al,  Ifisl  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol  r>.  p  ".'l-?,  xr,j(i ) 
AsikiiCQ*,  6QU  of  ApjUo  and  ihv  nymph  Cyrene, 
was  bora  in  iIm  part  of  Libya  afterward  named  from 
hia  ■ether,  aad  brought  up  by  the  JSeaeona,  who  fed 
Mm  on  neetir  and  ambrosia,  and  thus  rendered  htm 
imm  ^Ttil     Ac^r-oilmij  to  the  prediction  of  the  centaur 
OhuoQ,  as  made  to  Ji^^o  respecting  him,  be  was  to 
boedhd   lovev**  a^'^holy  Apollo,^'  md  "  Agreus'* 
(ffunter}.  and  "  \onio»"  ( //if rdimaa) ;  and  also  Aris- 
tcoa    (Fmd,  Pnik^  9,  104,  'cqQ  )    The  invention 
of  theeolhBO  of  (he  (dive,  and  of  too  art  of  manairing 
bees,  wu  ascribed  to  him ;  and  Aristotle  {ap.  Scfiol 
*d  TlUacr  ,  5,  63)  saya  he  was  Uoght  them  by  the 
nymphs  «cho  h-vi  reared  him     Tradition  also  related, 
IhM  eoe  timsi,  wheo  the  iale  of  Ceoe  was  afflicted  by 
o  diuMit.  eoBsed  hy  the  oseeariw  iteat  of  the  dog- 
day*,  the  -nhiltitantK  invitt-^f  .\rit»t«u«  thither;  and, 
so  bis  erecimg  ^  altar  to  Jupiter  Icumbus  {ikt  M^isi- 
ner),  the  Etaoan  breezes  breathed  over  the  isie,  and 
the  rri  departed.    After  his  death  he  was  deified  by 
the  veeple  of  Ceos.    (ApoU.  Rh.,  2,  506,  tcqq. — 
&rM.  a.d  Af«U.  Rh  .  2,  VJH  —Sert.  ad  Virg.,  Gcor^., 
i,  14.)  Vit^  haa  etegantlr  related  the  stttrr  of  the 
Ino  of  AriflbBM  for  Dnyoiee  the  wifii  of  (Jrpheas, 
'ii*  purfiuit  of  her.  and  her  unfortunate  death  by  the 
stmg  of  the  serpeot. ;  on  which  the  Napcan  nymphs 
doMBf  od  all  hie  bee* ;  and  the  mode  adopted  by  him, 
cm  th*  advice  of  his  mother,  to  stock  once  mftre  his 
ia»*«.    (Ceorjf.,  4,        seqq. — Compare  Ocid,  F<ut., 
1,  383,      f )   Axisteua  married  Autonoe,  daughter 
of  Gadmua,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Acteon. 
{Km/rAiUf  t  Mftkaioffj,  2d  ed.,  p.  330.)   Thus  much 
t>T  thf  ivgvmi    Ariiiff  oii  would  seem  in  reality  to  have 
been  &a  early  deity  of  Arcadia,  whence  the  Farrfaaaii 
carried  hio  worship  ate  «]m  ieland  of  Oeoi;  ofThoe- 
-iJr,  wh«?ncc  the  time  worship  vtt&a  brought  to  Cyrene ; 

dxially-  of  Bi^oiia,  where  be  was  enrolled  in  the 
Csdmean  genealogy  He  appeem  to  ham  been  iden- 
io^  ori^naily,  with  Ztif  'Apiarof,  and  consequently 
^^'kroXXuy  SrHuor.  and  to  have  been  the  god  who 
pcwded  over  flocks  &d<J  herds,  over  the  propagation 
«<  ^  the  foadag  efthe  ottee,  Ac,  {MuUer,  Or- 


Aristao5ras,  I.  a  writer  who  oomposed  ahictoiyof 
Enrpt,  and  wholnodm  thethiid  eeatory  before  our  em. 
(P/m.,  36,  IS.H-U.  A  eon4n4aw  and  nephew  of  His- 

tieuM.  tyrant  of  Miletutt,  who  revolted  fronj  Dariun,  and 
I  incited  the  Athenians  and  Eretriaus  againM  Persia. 
I  An  expedition,  planned  though  not  oonnanded  by  him, 
burne<!  fhr  city  of  San! i^  Tfii'?  so  exasperated  the 
king,  tliat  every  evening,  betore  supper,  he  ordered  his 
attendants  to  remind  him  of  punishing  Ariot.iL'oras. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Pcr«iar.a,  ii.O. 
499.    (Herodot,,  6,  30.— /i.,  5,  101,  teqq.) 

ARiHT.iNDBR,  a  Statuary-,  native  of  the  Island  of  Pa- 
roe,  flourished  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  J^goe 
PMamo%  in  Olymp.  OS,  4.  Ho  eonetnietod  the  bm> 
xen  tripod,  which  the  L:iceda  inonians  dedicated  at 
AmyclSfOUt  of  the  spoils  taken  by  them.  (Fausan., 
3,  18,  6. — SiUig,  DiCt.  Art.,  ».  e.) 

Abistaschus,  I.  a  tragic  poet,  a  native  of  Tegca. 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
and  lived  upward  of  a  hundred  years.  He  exhibited 
seventy  tiafedies,  tmt  was  only  twice  eocoesafui.  Of 
aO  theee  eeventy  plays  ordy  one  lino  io  left  oe.  Ae* 
cording  to  Feytus.  hi»  .!  v/  Vv  was  imitatAl  by  En- 
nius,  mmI  also  bv  Plautus  in  his  Petnulu*.  {Theatre 
oflkeOrt§t»,9i«d.,  p.  161.)— II.  A  native  of  Saino- 
thrace,  and  preceptor  to  the  children  of  Ptolemy  Vl 
(Philometor).  Ho  is  rej^arded  as  the  most  celebrated 
critic  of  all  antiquity.  The  number  of  pupils  formed 
by  him  was  eo  great*  that  at  one  time  hftj  dietiiH 
I^Bihed  profemofi  or  giattmiiteni  migfat  iw  eouilei 
at  Alexandres  and  Rome,  who  had  been  traiiied  up  a 
hie  school.  All  these  diaciplea  vied  with  eadi  othn 
in  oxteOliif  the  so]>eriority  and  genins  of  their  eoiii« 
mon  master;  and  hence  the  name  of  Aristarehus  was 
not  only  perpe.tuated  in  the  clajsnical  tongues,  but  has 
passed  into  the  modem  languages,  as  indicative  of  an 
accom  plished  otitie.  Aiiatwduia  ^iMed  Egypt  whe» 
Euergetes  11,  Me  pupil,  aaeended  the  throne  and  bo* 
gan  to  <H  p!  ly  his  true  character  in  driving  men  of  let- 
ters from  Alexandrea.  The  grammarian,  upon  this, 
retired  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sevens- 
two,  B.C.  157.  In  hin  old  age  he  became  dropsical) 
upon  which  he  in  said  tu  have  starved  himself  to  death. 
Aristarchus  was  the  author  of  a  now  recension  of  Ho^ 
mer,  which,  though  altered  by  ■obscquent  gramma> 
rians,  is  nevertheless  the  basia  of  our  ooomion  text  at 
the  present  day  It  is  this  primitive  recension  of  Ar- 
istarchus'  which  Wolf  undertiiok  to  restore  by  the  aid 
of  the  ediolii  that  ViOoieoa  puMiehed.  To  Aria- 
tarchus  is  r\|-,n  attributed  the  divlgion  of  the  Iliad  and 
OdyiMcy  into  twenty-four  cantos  or  books.  Ho  wrtite 
likewise  commentaries  on  Archilochus,  Alcvus,  Ana^ 
reon,  .E^chyluH,  Sophocles,  Ion,  Pindar,  Aristophanes, 
Aratos,  and  other  poets ;  and  composed  in  all,  it  is 
said,  eight  hundred  different  workn.  Of  all  the  pro- 
ductions, however,  of  this  industrious  writer,  we  have 
only  remaining  at  the  present  day  some  grammatieil 
remarks  cited  by  the  ucholiasts  {Scholl.  Hint  UL 
Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  188,  aegq.)  —  111.  An  astronomer  of 
Samoa,  who  flomished  about  the  middle  of  the  thiid 
century  In^forc  Chri>.-t  He  is  well  known  to  have 
maintained  the  modern  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  its  revolntion 
i^iit  its  own  centre  or  axis.  He  also  taught  that  tint 
annual  orbit  of  the  earth  ia  but  a  point,  compared  with 
the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars.  He  cRtimated  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  sun  at  the  720th  part  of  the 
ao^.  He  fotmd  aleo  diattbe  diuneler  of  die  moeai 
bears  a  creator  prn;)nrlion  to  tli.it  of  the  earth  than 
that  o(i^  to  10m,  hut  less  than  that  of  lU  to  60,  so 
that  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  according  to  his  state- 
Tnen^  should  be  somewhat  less  than  a  thild  p>lt^<^ 
the  earth.  The  only  one  of  his  works  now  extant  ieo  . 
treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  «un 
and  moM.  The  h^t  edition  ia  that  of  Wallia,  Ozon,, 
1688. 8fO.   The  feUowiDg  woik  may  also  he  < 
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ed  with  advantnec  in  relation  to  this  astronomrr : 
UulotTC  d" Arutarquc  de  Samot,  sutne  de  la  traduc- 
iitm  mm  murage  tur  Us  dittanctM  du  toUU  de  la 
luru,  &c.,  par  M,  i*  fX«rlM  iTIMm^  Parit, 
1810,  8to. 

AKMViAS,  I.  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  who,  a«  Hcrod- 
otas  relatM,  sppetred  seven  yean  after  hi*  death  to 
hie  ooantrymen,  and  eompoeed  a  poem  on  the  Anma^ 

pians.  Hp  then  dis;ippo,-ircd  a  second  time,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  forty  years*  appeared 
in  the  city  of  Metapontnm  in  M igna  GnMi%  and  di- 
rected the  inhabitants  to  erect  an  altar  to  Apollo,  and 
a  Btatue  by  that  altar,  which  should  bear  the  name  of 
Aristeas  the  Proconnesian.  He  informed  them  also 
that  he  attended  this  god,  and  was  at  aueh  timee  a 
crow,  though  now  he  went  under  the  name  of  Afiateas. 
Having  uttrrrd  theso  words  ho  vani^^hc•d  {Ilrrod., 
4,  15. — Compare  the  somewhat  ditfercnt  account  giv- 
•a  \tf  VUmf,  7,  S3.)  The  PO«n  alluded  to  alxiTe 
was  epic  in  its  character,  and  in  three  books.  The 
salgect  of  it  was  the  wars  between  Urifibns  and  Ari- 
mupiam.  Longinus  10)  has  recorded  six  of  the 
trereee  of  Aristeas,  which  he  justly  considers  more 
flond  thui  sublime ;  and  Tzetzes  {ChU.,  7,  688)  has 
preserved  six  more.  {Larrhrr,  ad  Hcnd.,  I  f.)^Uit- 
ter  has  made  this  singular  legend  the  basis  of  some 
pfofeond  fanrestwatfams.  He  sees  m  Aiiflteas  a  priest 
of  the  Sun  (the  Koros  or  Buddha  of  the  early  nations 
of  India) ;  and  he  compares  with  this  the  remark  of 
i\)r{)hyry  (it  ilMcaf.,  4»  p.  889,  sd.  Lugd.  Bat., 
1620),  that,  among  the  magi,  a  crow  was  the  symbol 
of  a  priest  of  the  sun.  He  discovers  also  in  the  ear- 
lier name  of  that  part  of  Italy  where  Metapontnm  wan 
situate,  namely,  aoUueOt  an  obscure  reference  to  the 
wonhip  of  AtAtto.  Whatorer  onr  opbiion  of  his 
lheor>'  may  be,  the  legend  of  Aristoas  certainly  in- 
volves the  doctrines  of  the  metempsychosis.  (Riiier, 
Vorhallc,  p.  278,  teqq.) — II.  An  officer  under  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus,  to  whom  is  ascribed  a  Greek  work 
still  extant,  entitled,  "  A  History  of  the  Interpreters  of 
Scripture,"  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Septuagint  was  written.  The  best  edition  is  that 
ptelea  at  Oxhii  in  168S,  hi  8*0.  R  b  fetmd  also, 
wftha  very  learned  refutation,  in  a  work  entitled  Ho- 
m  i»  Bibtiorum  UzUbus  origmalibus  Ltbn  iv.,  Oxon., 
1T06,  ^A. ;  and  likewise  in  the  second  volume  of 
Havercamp's  edition  of  Josephus  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
Van  Dale's  Dissertation,  dc  LXX.  Interprctihus  super 
Ariiteam,  Amstelod.,  1705,  4to.  As  to  other  works 
by  Ansteas,  oonsalt  Sehwd  iArg^  amb  Jm-^Mtph., 
M.  ifiw.,  Tol.  8,  p.  108). 

Aristcra,  an  island  lyinitr  to  the  southeast  of  the 
peninsula  ofAjgolis,  in  tho  Sinus  Uermimiicus.  (Poa- 
eaw*,  8, 84.) 

AristTdes,  I  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of  Lysim- 
achus,  and  a  contemporary  of  Thcniititocles.  He 
HMnd  upon  public  anairs  at  a  comparatively  early 
ind  oistingiiished  himself  so  much  by  Iiis  integ- 
rity, that,  although  inclined  to  the  aristorrary,  he  nev- 
ertheless received  from  the  people  the  remarkable  ap- 
pellation of  the  Ju»t.  His  conduct  at  Mazathon  djd 
•0  Imb  hoBow  to  hie  mffitary  talenia  Unn  to  hb  dis- 
infeiestedness.  Of  the  ten  AtheniHi  cencralb-.  ho 
Wtm  the  only  one  who  agreed  with  AOhiaoes  upon  the 
ffOpiiety  of  risking  a  battle ;  and,  renouncing  his  day  of 
oommind  in  &vour  of  tlus  commander,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  other  generals  to  do  the  same.  After  ser- 
vices so  important  as  these,  lie  was,  nevertheless, 
finally  banished  through  the  intrigues  of  Thaniatodes, 
and  it  waaon  thw  oecaasion  that  a  mgnlar  eirenmstanoe 
is  related  to  have  taken  place  "While  the  shells  were 
getting  inscribed  at  the  assembly  that  passed  upon 
him  the  sentence  of  ostracism,  a  peasant  approaraed 
Aristiden,  ,ind  taking  him  for  a  person  or  ordinary 
stamp,  requested  him  to  write  upon  his  shell  the  name 
of  Aiistides.  he  himeolf  being  too  illiterate  to  do  so. 
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Aristidcs,  without  betraying  who  he  was,  saketl  »b( 
peasant  what  hanu  Aristides  had  done  hiiu.  "  Hunt," 
replied  the  man,  nor  do  I  cren  kmrw  km;  htj  f  «a 
hred  %mth  hearing  him  called  (Ik  Just  "  .Xrisiii],-, 
quitted  his  native  city,  praying  the  gods  lUai  mihias 
might  occur  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  regret  Im 
abMoce ;  but  this  veiy  thing  happened  donng  the 
nstii  year  of  his  exile,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Gntn 
lie  waK  then  recalled,  and  w  as  at^sociated  with  Tbi- 
mistocles  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fones.  he 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Salarois,  and  she  riuatd 
with  Pausanias  the  plory  of  the  field  of  Platiea  Aftet 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Persian  forces,  he  played  au  im- 
portant part  ia  the  aflain  of  Athens  and  Greece,  utd 
by  his  wbe  oounaeb  and  aoeeessful  negotiations  be 
secured  to  his  native  city  a  dadded  pre-eminence  oict 
the  neighbouring  repubUof.  When  the  Grttk  ron- 
federacy  were  to  nave  the  qmUa  regulated  which  thej 
paid  toward*  a  eommon  rand  tot  the  porpoies  of  d^ 
fence,  Aristides  was  chosen  to  execute  this  commi*- 
■ion,  which  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Althourb 
havinf  the  control  of  large  soma  ef  naney,  in  ib< 
management  of  the  public  finances,  he  notwillutBid- 
ing  died  so  poor,  that  the  people  had  to  pay  the  ci- 
{><  nscs  of  his  funeral,  and  furnish  marriagc-ptjrtiii!  si; 
his  two  dau^ters.  The  Athenians,  on  one  octtaust 
rendered  a  emgular  Imnafe  to  the  virtues  ef  thieds 
tinpni.'shed  man.  During  the  representation  of orr  ol 
the  tragedies  of  ..Ksclu'lus,  a  passage  occurred 
ing  reference  to  the  obaracter  of  a  virtuoua  ami  up 
right  man,  whereapon  the  whole  audience,  with  m 
common  impulse,  tomed  their  eyes  upon  Aristiun 
and  applied  the  passage  to  biro  alone  of  all  who  :i 
present.  When  he  sat  aa  judge  in  a  certain  cause,  thf 
accuser  began  to  make  mention  of  injuries  wUeh  hM 
been  done  by  the  acrnsed  !■)  Aristides  Iiinitilf  "Td 
mc,"  exclaimed  the  upright  Athenian,  •' oj  iht  ictcnf, 
tekieh  he  hat  iem  to  you;  for  I  ml  here  to  ditpeat 
justice  to  you,  not  nvto  myirlf"  {I'hr! .  in 
Com.Nep.,  tn  Vu.) — II.  An  historian  ot  Miletu*.  fw 
quently  quoted  by  Plutarch  in  his  Parallels.  {Op. 
uL  Rtiske,  vol  7,  p.  216,  aeqq.)  He  was  antehoi  I 
Sytla,  and  composed  a  Malory  of  Italy,  in  foitv  l>ook( 
and  Sicilian  atid  Persian  Annals.  He  was  the  iiiM  ■  t 
or,  also,  of  what  were  called  "Milesian  Talcs,  n 

fenious  fictions,  but  too  free  in  their  character, 
lUcian  and  Apuleius  imitated,  the  former  m  his  i« 
cius  sive  Asiniis,  and  the  latter  in  his  Annut  A»raii 
The  Milesian  Talcs  of  Aristides  were  translated  iot 
Latin  in  the  time  of  Sylla.  (<ScA^  Hut.  Lit  Gr 
vol.  4,  p.  157.) — ni.  A  statuary,  one  of  the  pupils  o 
IV>!\ cletus,  celebrated  on  .Tccuiuit  of  the  chariot  f' 
two  and  for  four  horses  which  he  constructed.  (Fl>n 
84,  8.)— >IV.  A  very  celebrated  punter,  nther  oUi 
than  Apclles.  but  contemporary  with  him  Hv  w< 
a  native  of  Thebes.  The  refinements  of  ibe  art  wcl 
applied  by  him  to  the  mind.  **Pnmiu  omM 
pbuit,''^  says  Pliny,  "  et  sensria  homnum  eifrit^ 
ijua  voeant  Grtta  ffirj,  item  pcrturfjattoncs"  (SS,  U 
The  ])a8sions  which  tradition  had  organiicd  for  Tims 
thes,  Aristidse  cau^t  aa  they  roee  irom  tbe  breai 
or  escaped  from  the  Kpe  of  fiAtnre  herself  HUy 
ume  W.16  man,  his  scene  society  :  ho  drew  the  sol* 
discriminations  of  mind  in  ev«ry  sUi;e  of  life,  i 
whispers,  the  einple  cry  of  passion,  and  its  tuMe^ 
plex  accents.  Such,  as  history  inftirms  us,  was  I 
suppliant,  whose  voice  you  sctuied  to  hear;  such! 
sick  man's  half-extinguished  eye  and  labouring  brrn 
such,  above  all,  the  half-slain  mother,  shuddering  1| 
the  eager  babe  should  suck  the  blood  from  her  palo 
nipple.  This  picture  was  prob.ably  at  Thebc*  *b 
Aleizander  sacked  that  town  i  what  his  fcelins*  ^* 
when  he  saw  H,  we  may  guees  fimn  his  sendini:  it 

Pelln  {Fu.srh.  Lrrtnrrx  on  Painting,  vol.  p  6 
Attalus  is  said  to  have  given  a  hundred  talents  fill 
single  painting  by  this  artist.   (/>/tit., /.  a.)  Somi 
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to  AiMUm  the  immiHoii  of 

piintDig  on  veis     (SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  r  )  —  IV.  A 
dtttkaantx,  bom  at  Hadrianopolis  in  Bithytiia,  about 
AJ).  119,  According  to  tbc  comiuon  opinion  ;  but  more 
nomtf.'v  iji  A  D   1 17     After  having  applied  himMlf, 
niiL.  iiiiMtdiuAiy  aixluur,  to  the  study  of  eloquence, 
he  turdied  in  Aflia,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  leaving  be- 
iiidMM  •vaq^liefe  A  hi^  opinion  of  hie  taian^ 
mHam.  Mnj  ckiM  ereetadfatataes  to  htm,  on*  of 
whidi  ii  Kill  proscr>ciJ  in  the  Vatican     '  'n  linisliing 
Jat  iosmU,  be  took  up  his  reskkoce  at  buiyrua,  where 
imta^umti  to  Uto  until  his  dotfb.  balding  a  stadon 
in  a  t<;;ijj:.!e  of  JCsculapius.    Aristides,  by  a  Jillt»ent 
prnuai  «>f  Deaiutiihenes  and  Plato,  was  abie  to  avoid 
tbo  fnm  of  the  dadaimera  of  hia  time.   Hia  oom- 
pobiala  fankad  him  equal  to  the  Athenian  orator ;  an 
Doaaor.  bdwerer,  to  which  he  had  no  just  claims. 
H;>  ihic-wse^  ari'  <li!*tinguished  for  thought  and  nr^u- 
aeat    Hu  sty  ie  i«  sUoog,  but  often  wanting  in  grace. 
We  have  My-tata  dMlamaiiona  of  Ariatidea 
IV  1*-      prr<5rnt  day,  most  of  llicrn  ctdcbrattng  sornc 
dinuuy,  or  else  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
atlar  pftan—geo.    One  of  theae  discourses  is  in  the 
In  of  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  on  the  destruction  of 
SlBfma  by  an  earthquake,  A.D.  178.    The  monarch 
WM     i.i  j.:h  dlTected  by  it,  that  he  immediately  gave 
aaiwi  tat  rehnildi  ng  the  dty.    There  exiata^alaofrona 
the  pMofty*  orator,  awonontbeatyletliatiaadapto 
ri  to  pjbiic  afTiirs.  and  that  suited  to  plain  and  hlni- 
{Mtoaie«t7<^  soiuTtmoii  nak  d^'Aav^  '/i>}')v).  Amuiig 
ihedMooarses  of  Ariatidea  theio  ue  fiv«-,  and  the  be- 
ting of  a  aixth,  which  were  regarded  by  the  an- 
as the  firuit  of  impoature.  or  of  a  credulity  un- 
Vk  Jrlb\  a  mail  ol  so  luurii  cfenrral  credit.    Some  of 
them appeuto  touch  on  ammai  magtiiHism . — The  Abba 
many  years  ago,  a  palimpsest  mnitt« 
scnpt  of  .\rUiitlt  s  in  the  Vatican  Library,  containing' 
some  une«ki«(i  Ua^mmat*  of  this  orator.    Tim  h<\st 
OdttMa  of  Arictiaea  are  that  of  Jcbb,  Oron., 
4lo  ;  and  that  ofDlndorf.  Lips  ,3  vols,  8vo.    The  lat- 
ter is  decidedly  the  beUer  of  the  two,  the  text  hiiving 
been  more  carefoUy  corrected  by  M SS.    Reiske  com- 
|4aina  haatij'  ofiba  famer,  on  accooat  of  the  rntxA  of 
caie  m  ailalii^'  MSS ,  fte.— Y.  A  Platonic  plulo8o> 
pber,  boTTj  ai  Atlien*.    He  Ivcanic  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  preaoited  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  an 
"  Apology"  wdM  now  religion,  which,  it  is  said,  in- 
duced the  monarch  to     ^  ^  his  edict,  hy  which  no  one 
was  Uj  be  put.  ta  death  without  a  regular  .iccusation 
and  conviction.    Tbia  edict  was  dimrtly  favourable 
to  the  Chiisciana.    The  Apology  ia  lost,  hut  ia  higUv 
pF^ed  by  St.  Jerome,  who  hadread  it. — V!.  A  Greek 

wtiler  i>n  music      Ho  is  auppo^jcd  to  liavi-  lived  ahciut 

tba  CBwmcnreaient  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
Siwvik  la  in  time  books,  and  the  beat  edltioo  of  it 

3  that  rontained  in  the  collection  of  McihomiBa,  An* 
Mnjiu-^  ii(rip('}rcs,  Amilcl.,  lGu2,  4to. 
AjiirnppTs,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Cyrcne,  dis<aple  to 
fiowatea,  and  Ibunder  of  the  Cyronaic  sect,  who  6our- 
iabed  about  393  B  C.    Socrates,  hovrever,  with  whom 
Lt"  rcmiujf  d  till        execution  {Piiil  ,  Pkad  ,  p.  59), 
dtMMi  not  »fftu  to  have  cured  him  of  hia  imrhniMiCTi 
forpIeaaoM.  For  atthooeb  tfien  ia  little  eonnaKney 
in  tht  notk.^  »-e  hav.^  of  his  life  and  conduct,  it  is 
oeTenh&UiSA  ckar,  from  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  that, 
ooCwith  standing  be  was  able  to  endure  piivationa  and 
atfleringa  with  equanimity  and  di  j^nity,  hin  hcrcnitv  of 
ninJ  aroao  prino^ly  from  thn  rradiocss  with  which 
baeoold  extract  pifiiurea  and  gratifications  from  the 
»ant  dttSfnit  aitimiwn  of  life.     Hence  he  never 
wUUei  Iho  ooeialjr  af  tto  eonrteaan,  or  of  the  tyrant, 
«  ntrap.  in  full  and  calm  ndiance  u[K)n  his  tact  in  tho 
■■^inent  of  men.   Many  auecdotea  are  tdd  of 
Mlfc^Aieh  would  aaen  to  imply  that  Aiiatipptta  «»• 
^a»WiTC<l  to  oh  servp  fiithfully  his  own  maxim,  thit  n 
I        to  control  djcumatancea,  and  not  be  con- 


I  tfoUed  bf  Qmm.  (Harat.,  Ep.,  I,  H.—Didg.  Iturt, 

4,  Gfi.  sf</?  )  .Vristippu!)  was  the  first  disciple  of  the 
Socratic  scliool  who  took  money  for  teaching.  He 
aftmrwMd  w  as  compelled  to  leave  Athena,  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  freedom  of  bis  manners,  and  visited, 
among  other  parts,  the  island  of  Sicily.  Here  he  be- 
came one  of  the  flatterera  of  Dionyaius,  and  gninod  ft 
large  ahaie  of  roval  fiivour.  Ho  Icil  Syracuse  before 
the  eipolaietl  of  the  tyrant,  and  appears,  in  hia  old 
age,  to  have  returned  to  Cynnc,  where  we  find  his 
j^uily  and  achool.  {Dtog.  Lacrt.^  2,  M.)  Aristiu> 
poa  tauriit,  Aat  good  b  pleaaoie,  aad  pain  ia  e^; 
but,  at  toe  same  time,  he  appears  to  have  maintained, 
that,  in  true  pleasure,  the  soul  must  stiil  preserve  its 
authority ;  his  truepleaaarewaa»eaiisaquently,  uoiliing 
more  than  the  Socratic  temperance.  He  taught  also 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  desire  more  than  he  already 
pos.'iCB.scs  ;  tor  all  pleasures  are  Huuilar.  and  none  more 

agreeable  than  another,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  auf* 
fer  himaelf  to  be  oyetcome  by  aenanal  enjoyment 

{Dtv<^.  Lacrl  ,  2.  87.  —  Cnn.^ult  Jbttrr,  Ilix!.  Aric^ 
J'hil.,  vol.  2,  p.  ties,  seqq.,  where  a  luininouB  account 
is  given  of  the  doctrinea  of  the  C^rrenaic  school.) — ^11. 
His  granfliion  of  the  snmc  name,  called  the  Younger, 
was  a  warm  defcuder  uf  his  opituoni^.  He  flourished 
about  363  years  B.C. — III.  A  tyrant  of  Argos,  pro- 
tected by  Autigonua  Gonataa,  whose  lifis  waa  one  con- 
tinned  aeriea  of  appffehenaioiif.  H«  waa  alain  hy  a 
Cretan,  in  «  battle  with  Antiia,  near  Mjoan*,  B.C. 

242. 

AaisTo.  Vid.  Ariaton.  ^ 
AristobClus,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
high  priests  and  kings  of  Judea,  «lkc.  {Jortph.) — II. 
A  hrother  of  Kpicurusi — 111.  A  native  of  Potidiea,  one 
of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  expeifitloa  of  tiiatnonaidi  into  Alia.  Hia  work, 
which  has  not  rcaclu  d  iib,  was  more  remarkable  for 
adulation  than  truth. — IV.  An  Alezandroan  Jew,  pre- 
I  ceptor  of  Plotemy  Euergetes,  flourished  about  145 
n  C  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
anii  uniitjd  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  system  with 
that  of  the  Mosaic  law.  He  endeavoured  to  identify, 
in  aome  desrae,  the  traditiona  of  the  aacred  booka 
widi  thoaeof  dteGraeita ;  to  exphm  the  Seriptara  and 
inytliology  hy  tlie  aid  of  each  other  :  and  in  this  design 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  forgo  and  interpolate  verses 
of  Orpbeoa,  linnaf  Homer,  and  He«od  His  vm- 
tings  have  not  rrtme  down  to  us.  {Clem.  AUz., 
Strom.,  1,  30S.  —  LnJuLU's  IluUury  of  Pktlot.,  vol.  2, 
p.  154.) 

ABiarooLBa,  I.  n  paiipatelie  phiJfloo|iber  of  Mea* 
aene,  who  compoeed  a  evmtial  examination  of  tlie  Ait' 

ferent  seclH  of  phiIo«ophy,  and  wrote  also  on  rhetoric 
and  morals,  lie  vigorously  attacked  thu  sce^icism 
of  Tfan<m  and  JSnesidemus,  showing  that  this  doiv 
trine  contradicted  itself,  and  led  to  the  most  di  plora- 
ble  results.  We  have  iKithing  remaining  of  his  works, 
except  a  single  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius. — II. 
A  native  of  Pergamus,  who  a|mlied  himself  first  to 
the  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  afterward  to  eh>qaenoe, 
which  last  he  studied  under  HerodeH  .\tticu8.  He  bc- 
oame  one  of  the  ableat  rhetortciana  of  the  time,  though 
he  ia  oenavied  aa  having  been  defideot  in  0Mgf. 
—  III.  The  earlier  name  of  Plato.  —  IV  \  statuary, 
a  native  of  Cydon  in  Crete,  who  flourished,  according 
to  Paoaaniaa  (5,  25),  before  Zancle  was  termed  Mea- 
sana.  that  is.  before  Olymp.  71,  3.  (Silltg,  Diet.  Art., 
s.  r.) — V,  A  grandson  of  the  fonner,  also  a  statuary, 
bom  at  Sicyon.  He  made  a  statue  of  Jupiter  with 
Ganymede,  which  was  dedicated  at  Oljmpia.  (Pirn., 

5,  24.— Si//v,  Diet.  Art.,  m.  v.) 
Akistoi  RATK.s.  I  a  kinir  of  Arcadia,  who  ascended 

the  throne  B.C.  720.  He  was  stoned  to  death  by 
Ua  antijeeta  Ibr  olbring  violenee  to  the  priestess  of 
Diana  {Pau.um  ,  8,  6.) — II.  A  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding.   He  was  stoned  to  death  for  taking  bnbes 
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during  the  second  Mcsacnian  war.  ami  boinr  the  cause  I 
of  the  defisat  of  hit  Mesaenian  allies,  B.C.  682. 

AROSTonP.Mfs,  I.  son  of  Arisstomachup,  of  the  rarr 
of  the  Heraciidc,  who,  together  with  his  brothers 
Teooenus  and  Cresphontes,  conquered  the  Pek^nne- 
sus.  He  was  the  father  of  twin  sons,  Eurrfsthenes  and 
Procles,  and  was,  consequently,  the  parent-stem  of 
the  Eurysthenide  and  Proclids,  the  two  royal  lines  at 
Sparta.  Herodotus  mentions  the  UaditioQaiY  heikf 
prevalent  among  the  LaeedMnoirinni,  tihat  ^8  mon- 
arch had  led  their  forefathers  into  T.aconia  (6,  52), 
whereas  the  poetic  aa:ount  made  him  to  have  died 
by  lightning  while  preparing  to  invade  the  Peloponne- 
sus. This  latter  account  is  followed  by  Apollodorug 
(2,  8)  and  Pausanias  (3,  I).  Compare  the  remarks 
of  Heifju  {ad  Apollod.,  L  e.)  and  Bdkr  (cd  Herod.,  I. 
c  )  —  II.  A  Mcssenian  leader,  the  successor  of  Eu- 
phaeii  on  the  throne  of  Messenia.  He  signalixed  his 
valour  in  the  war  afainst  the  Spartans.  An  accotint 
of  liim  will  be  finuid  in  the  mnaiks  under  the  aitide 
Meesents.  —  ITT.  A  painter,  bom  in  CaTia,  and  the 
contcnipomry  and  host  of  Phi!  ;;tr nr  v^  thr  rider  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  eminent  painters,  on  the  cities  in 
wliidi  the  ait  of  painting  had  been  most  cultivated, 
and  on  the  kings  who  had  patronised  It  (Philostr  , 
fToam.  Icon.,  p.  4,  ed.  Jacobs.  —  Hilhg,  Did.  Art., 
*.  9.) 

AnuTOflltoir,  I.  the  friend  of  Hannodiua,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  latter,  slew  Hipporcfavia,  one  of  the 

sons  ot'PisIstrntus  Ponsult  the  account  given  under 
the  article  Hannodius. — II.  A  Thcban  statuary,  who, 
in  eonneeUon  with  Hypatodoras,  made  the  presents 
dedicated  ^y  the  Argives  at  Delphi.  {P/ni.^an  ,  10. 
10.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  exercised  his  art  from 
Olymp.  90  to  102.  (aUMg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  r  )  —  HI. 
An  Athenian  orator,  sumamed  6  kvov.  the  dog,  fhun 
his  consunmiate  effrontery.  He  if  the  same  whh  the 
Aristoiriton  airainst  whomDemostlienefi  aiic',  Diiiarehus 
both  pronounced  diaoourses.  {SchoU,  Hut.  Idt.  Gr., 
toI.  2,  p.  910.)  • 

ARiBTOMArnns,  T.  son  of  Clrodfpus,  prandaon  of 
Hylius,  and  ^eat-grandson  of  Hercules.  He  was  the 
ftthor  of  Artstodemus,  Temenne,  and  Cre«phontes, 
the  three  Heraclidn?  that  conquered  the  PeloponncRUs 
He  hini.«clf  had  previously  made  tho  Baine  attempt,  luit 
fell  in  hattle.  {Apollod.,  2,  S.—Pausan.,  2, 7. — HrTod  . 
6,  52.)— II.  A  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  who  devoted 
fifty-eight  yean  of  his  lift  to  etudying  the  habita  of 
bees.  {Plin.,  II,  9.)  —  III.  A  tyrant  of  Arr^os,  sur- 
cessor  to  Aristippus,  who  nnfpMd  the  sovereign  pow- 
er at  the  instigation  of  Antna,  and  caused  Argoe  to 
join  the  Achn>an  leapie.    {Pau.tan  ,  2,  8.) 

Aristovknki*,  a  celebrated  Messonian  leader,  who 
dgnalized  his  valour  apainitthe  Spaftans.  A  full  ac- 
count of  him  will  be  found  in  the  remarks  under  the 
article  Messenia. — II.  An  AcarnanLm,  who  lived  at 
Alexandrea,  and  was  appointed,  by  the  Roman  com- 
mander .^milinab  tator  to  tho  ywaa^  king  Ptolemy 
EoipluuieB.  Ho  eveeoted  Uila  taak  with  wiadom  and 
talent,  but  was  eventually  put  to  death  bv  his  un- 
patefiil  pgptl,  when  the  latter  had  come  to  the  throne, 
B.O.  IM. 

Aristox,  T.  the  son  of  Agasicles,  kmrr  of  Sparta 
He  repudiated  two  wives  in  succession  on  account 
of  their  sterility,  and  then  married  a  third,  said  to 
liave  been  the  most  beaiitiful  woman  in  Sparta.  She 
bore  him  a  son,  Demaratus,  whom  he  at  the  moment 
disowned,  but  afterward  acknowledgo<1  to  be  his 
Consult  tho  fiUl  account  aa  given  1^  HoiodotiiB  (^,01, 
9eqq.).'—Tl.  A  atoie  ph^opher,  a  native  ofCSiloo. 
He  was  one  ofthr  nnmediate  pupils  of  Zeno,  but.  when 
he  became  hiinself  an  instructer,  openly  deviated  from 
Ibe  views  of  his  master,  and  founded  an  independent 
acibool.  He  rejected  all  other  points  of.  philosophy 
bilt  ethics.  He  (Kmsidered  phvsiolngy  to  b*;  bcvord 
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man  ;  dialectics  or  lo^ic  to  he  ill  suited  to  him 
even  limited  the  domain  of  ethics  its^f ;  for  he  tau( 
that  ita  cAjeet  ia  not  to  treat  ef  peitieBlar  dotiea,  a 

of  encourapements  to  virtue,  such  being  the  part 
nurses  and  pedagogues  ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  1 
philosopher  to  show  wherein  the  anpremo  gfK>d  c< 
Hists,  for  this  knowledge  is  the  source  of  ail  useitil 
telligence  In  accordance  with  his  view,  that  jib; 
ics  transcend  human  power,  Ariston  doabted  some 
the  most  important  doctrinea  of  Zeno.  It  ia  impoi 
Me,  he  eaid,  to  ibnn  a  ooneeption  of  ^  ab^io  or  an 
of  the  pods  ;  it  is  doiibffid  w  hether  god  ia  or  is  no 
living  being.  From  this  last  position,  it  in  clear  ll 
AriaUm  atronglj  leaned  toward  Bceptietsm ;  yet 
was  careful  not  to  extend  this  doubt  to  the  romn 
branches  uf  knowledge,  which  are  tndi&iicn&able  to 
conduct  of  life.  With  Ariston,  naught  ia  of  wo 
but  virtue,  nothing  is  evil  but  vice.  {Diog.  Lnrrt 
\m.—Stob.,  Serm.,  80,  7.  —  Sext.  Emp.  adt  .V^ 
7,  12.  —  Cic.,  N.  D.,  1,  14.)  Ritter  maintains,  t 
Tennevana  wholly  miarepreaents  the  doctrine 
Ariston,  wlien  he  odla  it  a  practical  adence  for  m 
kind,  or  a  science  for  life  (//i.t/.  Phlos.,  vol.  3 
455,  seqq.)—Ul.  A  pcripatetie  philosopher,  a  nal 
of  lulis,  in  the  island  of  Cea,  ana  hence  called,  fort 
tinction'  sake,  Ivhetea.  He  was  the  disciple  ; 
successor  ol  Lycuii.  (Consult  the  fliW.  Philvl.  C 
tins;.,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  1,  teqq  ;  pt.  2,  p.  1,  9eqq. ; 
6,  p.  1,  teqq. ;  and  p.  469,  ^iMro  90010  v 
lenned  and  acute  remarlra  are  given  on  botli  irtdh 

pluTK  ) 

ABi8T0N.irT..e,  the  harbour  of  PeUeno  In  Arh 
idxty  atadia  from  that  town.   Tt  wao  fiA>lc4  to  h 

been  so  railed  from  the  Argonauts  hnving  tr;  r 
there  in  the  course  of  their  voyage.   {Piui.^au  ,  < .  1 

AristonIccs,  I.  son  of  Eumenes  II.  by  a  con 
bine  of  Ephesus,  126  B.C.  invaded  Asia  and  the  ki 
dom  of  Pergamus,  which  .Attalus  III.  had  left  hy 
will  to  the  Hoinun  peopbv  Hi'  was  at  first  aucrrp*- 
and  conquered  and  put  to  death  the  consul  P.  I^ieir 
Craaana,  B.0. 1S8.  Perpenna,  however,  having  n 
(in  the  scene  soon  after,  defeated  AriKtonicun.  1 
was  led  to  Home,  where  he  died,  or,  arcordim 
some,  was  strangled  in  prison.  {Ju»iin.  96, 4. — in 
2.  *20  ^ — II.  A  grammarian  of  Alexandren.  xrhn  \v 
a  cuininentary  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  besides  a  tr 
i.Kc  on  tho  Museum  estaUiafaed  al  Alexahdrca  by 
Ptolemifea.    {Strah  ,  38.) 

AaitTorRAircs,  I.  a  celebrated  eomic  poet,  willi 
pard  to  wliom  antiquity  supplies  us  with  few  noti 
and  those  of  doubtful  credit.  The  most  likel  v  acc< 
nuikea  him  the  son  of  Philippus,  a  natit«  ef.Xg\ 
and,  therefore,  the  comedian  was  an  adopted,  n 
natural,  citizen  of  Athens.  {Arharn.,  Sbl,  seqf 
Schol.  ad  Afham.,  I.  c.^Athcvaus,  6.  p.  227.) 
exact  dates  ofiii.s  birth  and  death  are  equally  nnkno 
I  he  former,  however,  has  been  fixed,  with  some  dri 
of  probability,  at  4.'i6  B.C.,  and  the  latter  at  B.C.  1 
when  he  would  be  aewntj-eix  years  of  age.  Ai  » ' 
coriy  period  of  hie  dramatic  career,  Arietopharif-i 
reeled  his  att«'iifion  to  tlie  political  situation  an<l 
currencos  of  Athens.  His  second  rocordod  com 
tile  Bti^mriam,  waa  aimed  agoinit  Cleon  ;  an<' 
third,  the  Arh'imiav.s,  tnm.s  upon  the  evil!?  of  tin-  T 
ponnesian  war,  then  in  its  sixth  year,  and  the  ad 
tagea  of  »  epeedy  peace.  His  talents  «nd  aide 
soon  pave  htm  amazinp  influejice  w  ith  hisrountryi 
as  Cleon  felt  to  his  coiil  the  micceedinp  year,  01; 
representation  of  the  Equtfrs.  This  pie(  <>  wad  ^5 
itod  the  very  year  after  that  in  which  Cleon  hnd  11 
•nrtedly  gamed  »o  mnch  glory  hy  the  capture  o 
Spartans  in  .SpJtacteria  He  was  then  in  the  Tit 
of  bis  power  and  insolence.  No  actor  durat  pexwc 
hia  ohnneter  in  the  comedy,  and  no  artlat  mcM 
mask  after  his  likene.c:  (E/j-.^SO-A  )  AriRtopJi 
hinivclf  was  compelled  to  undertake  tho  pait^  nnt 
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far  tht  £nt  time  oa  the  stage,  his  face  Rmear- 
Uia  ■ucc— ■  was  complets. — The 


U^TKss  ?f  Srracuse  waddgladly  hava 
mmtur  dnm»tiA  to  his  eoQit  and  patronage,  bat  his 
il^HMW  tMR  stoailiij  refoMd  by  the  independent 

nr     In  B  C  423,  the  Suphistt  felt  the  wciirht 
j  ii:-         {jt  lu  iliat  year  he  produced,  though  un- 
so.t\aiy.  ha  Nu&es.    The  rulgar  notion  that  the 
I  if  awiiw  i»  Ito  ply  WM  ay  mtMitiondi 
■cwsBmi  ni  the  CfliAHUil  oourtt 

mcs  was  thr  leagued  aecoiiiijlicp  of 
late  yean  been  frequently  and  satift- 
(Se«  paitiealaily  Mr.  Mitchell's 
thi      ■  ■  i  Me  intrtxluction  to  his  translation  of  .Aris- 
l0pfijj»raL !  Tuc  simple  conaideration  that  twonly-four 
iaimrned  between  the  representation  of  the 
d  tke  txial  of  S«ralea,  affords  a  sufficient 
•  an^  anch  charge.    In  fiiet,  after  the  per- 
L'f  this  very  comedy,  we  find  Socrates  and 
acquauiteU,  and  occasionally 
ibeslteroM.  {Km,  Sympot') 
zperfpct  knowledge  of  Socnies  at  tlio  tunc,  his 
lioetrutes,  his  face,  tigurc,  and  manners,  so 
to  comic  mimiciy,  were  doubtless  the 
for  tbc  selection  of  him  as  the  sophistic 
Gtorphsos  — In  the  Peace  and  the  Lysistrata,  Aris- 
i -      ifiin  revprt*  to  politics  and  the  Poluponno- 
IPK      ,  m.  like  Wsnt,  tine  ihril*,  and  the  he<d^ 
flMM^  Ih  t^bw  CBBHHnw    tiM  ihInimI  cobmrm 
ifike  state ;  in  the  Tkesnumhttriti  z lu s,r  and  the  R^mfr, 
h*  tftacks  Ettriiiides,  and  (uscus-scs  the  drama ;  while 
ia  Ike  PfcAu  IkB  presents  us  with  a  spednim  of  the 
asiii^-  CiJiaedy.    Eleven  of  his  comcthcs  are  still  ex- 
taat  '  tA  of  upward  of  sixty.    (Fab.,  BiU.  Gr.,  $.  v. 
Aratayioa  )   Their  Greek  titles  are  as  followa :  I. 
'AX^vcK :  t.  iTiror :  3.  Ne^Aeu  :  4.  S^fmr :  5. 
8|pv«V  :  ft.  'OpnB^c  :  7.  Beofio^opidl^avtnt :  8.  Av- 
ffurrpnnf    9  ^Tfi'i\oi  .    10  'EsK'/.tiaiUs<n<am  :  II. 
—  IW  AckmntumM  {^kxofmttt)  was  repre- 
[&Cm  b  ikm  piMseAe  diMwMdi  the 
I  Is  himself  is  to  engage  the  Athenians  to 
with  the  I^accdsmonians,  by  ma- 
tt|f  thH  Mc,  throogll  the  aid  of  an  atlcgon,-,  that 
fMes  ii  I— fcrihio  to  war.    He  feigns  that  an  Aehar- 
pai.  cded  Dicsopcrfia  {the  just  city),  had  found  the 
of  Kpanting  his  cause  from  that  of  his  fellow* 
leai^  if  waking  peaoe^aa  &caa  it  renided  hioi- 
Iwilkmmmmmj ;  wMblhn  nawfflie  Adistmiam, 
^jf^asCnr  \t  the  suggeatiow  o(  their  generals,  are 
ail  the  calanutiea  of  wv. — The  Eqmtes  or 
CirwOtfi  was  npiwented  B.C.  434,  a  year 
t^^^        lmi^ns     The  professed  object  of  thia 


1^  >«su  ja  i.s  the  overthrow  of  that  power- 
the  vainglorious  and  insolent  Cleon, 
I  had  prafesaed  in  his  Achami^ms  that 
at  soaie  future  day,  to  "  cut  into 
-Icaihrr ,""  and  his  aasistantH  <ni  ilu-  orr.Lsion  are 
^pvarir  pecsau  fat  whose  aeivice  the  exploit  waa  to 
ilMiflHi^lka  lioli  proptielm,  mbo  taaaag  «lw  AtiM- 
aua  eeoatitated  the  class  of  horsemen  or  knights. 
For  this  paipoee  .Uhens  is  here  represented  as  a 
heoar  .  I>g»as  (a  pmonitication  of  thn  Athenian  peo- 
9^  the  aotfrr  of  it ;  Nicias  ami  Demosthenes  are 
■fa  •!«»■».  CWoo  is  his  confidential  servant  and 
sls»  t--,Jn*^  ••  levelling  disposition  of  the  Athe- 
c  JUdl  asLhasK  haaa  pcesentfld  witli  •  moie 


r      i~  itill  mure  inrnirrc  .  it  consists 
of  humiliating  pictures  of  Cleon, 
ipaaCi  to  Damiii  that  hifl  frvourita 
It  i.<  wholly  anwmthj  of  the  tnist  and  confidence 
nposed  in  him. — The  CioiUg  (fiepe'Aai,  NiUxji)  was 
Mice  repreaented ;  al  tm^  B.C.  423,  when  it  foiled ; 
aeeood  timB,  Anitg  the  succeeding  year.  By 
<  it  so  happens  that  the  pUy 


originally  condemned  has  come  down  to  us.  with  p.art 
of  a  paiab—ia  (or  address  to  the  audience)  evidently 
liiUBded  Ibr  th*  Mtemi.  The  antlior  h«M  eompMiM 

Tery  bitterly  of  the  injustice  which  had  been  dono  tb 
this  most  elaborate  of  all  his  performances. — In  the 
play  of  the  Cl<md»f  Somtes  is  made  the  chief  subject 
of  riilicule.  As  a  person  given  to  abstraction  and  sol- 
itary speculation  is  proverbially  said  to  have  htH  head 
in  the  clouds,  it  was  but  another  step,  therefore,  in  the 
poot's  cieatiTe  mind,  to  make  the  clouds  the  choma 
of  hie  piece,  just  as  of  t)i«  ponon,  whoae  •batnotioai 
and  reveries  «ecmed  to  make  him  most  conversant 
with  them,  be  had  formed  the  hero  of  the  piece.  The 
eifi^ct  of  thb  personification  in  the  original  theatre  waa 
n<i  ■lnMl)t  ver,'  strikinf^.  .\  solcnin  invocation  calls 
down  the  cloudn  from  their  ethereil  abode;  their  aj^ 

f)roach  is  announced  by  thuiuler  ;  they  chant  a 
yric  ode  as  the^  descend  to  the  earth  ;  and,  after 
wakening  attention  by  a  well-managed  delay,  they 
are  brought  personally  on  the  stage  as  a  troop  of 
females,  "  habited,"  aays  Mr.  Cumberland,  "  no  dovfai 
in  dianetar,  «ikI  tomnff  etoo^fli*  in  tin  dines.** 
Thi*  character  of  J^f  repsiaacs  rcceiv  inf;  the  lessons  of 
Socrates,  is  the  origuial  of  Moliere's  "  Bourgeois 
gentilhoinmc."  The  Wtuju  (X^^ec,  Keapa),  repre> 
sented  H  C.  422,  is  a  satire  against  the  corruption  of 
justice  and  the  mania  of  litigation.  It  is  not  a  play 
historically  political  like  the  Achamians  and  the  Equt- 
tea,  nor  personal  like  the  Clouds:  it  is  an  attack,  direct* 
«d  in  tiie  author's  peeuttar  maimer,  upon  the  jurispm* 
dcncc  of  Athens,  and  IrvellrJ  chiefly  at  that  numerous 
class  of  her  citizens.who  gained  a  hvclihood  by  execo- 
ttng  tho  ofllee  of  dicast,  an  office  more  nearly  resem- 
bling  our  juryman  than  judge  The  hero  of  the  piece 
is  an  Athenian  citizen  absolutely  phrenHied  w  ith  a  pas> 
aimlfaffllligation.  HiH  son  endeavours  to  reclaim  him 
to  a  better  mode  of  Ufe,  by  flattesiag  hb  mnilnwse,  and 
instituting  a  mock  court  of  jmiHoe  at  his  own  bonae. 
The  colleagues  of  the  old  gi'utleman  are  represented 
under  the  form  of  wasps,  which  circumstance  has  given 
to  tito  ptaea.— ^n0  Pmee  (IMpiftnf^  was  repre* 
B.C  419,  ,it  the  period  when  the  .\thenians 
and  Laccdxnionians,  after  having  concluded  what  was 
called  the  peace  of  Nicias,  formra  an  alliance  with  MM 
view  of  compelling  the  other  states  of  Greece  to  ao* 
cede  to  the  pacific^ition.  The  play  turns  on  this  point. 
— The  Birds  {'Opviee(:),  represented  B.C.  414.  turns 
npmi  Pfthtifal  affiuis :  two  Athenians,  duguatod  with 
the  dufialwMi  Att  pvevaQ  at  Athens,  transport  tiietn- 
mlves  to  the  country  of  the  birds,  who  budd  them  a 
city.  The  design  of  the  poet  appears  to  have  Iwen  to 
prevent  hia  oountrjrmon  from  foitiQFiBS  Decclia,  from 
the  fear  lest  this  place  might  become  a  nllyinir-point 
finrthe  LacedsmoiuuuB.  and  also  to  induce  them  to  re- 
call their  forces  from  Sicily,  in  order  to  oppose  them 
to  their  enemies  at  home. — The  Femelet  celebrating 
the  /eitival  of  Ceret  {Qeafio^ttU^maai)  was  repre- 
sented B  C;.  41 1.  The  feuialc  Athenians  take  the  op- 
poituaity  this  festival  aflbrds,  of  deliberating  on  th« 
meoM  of  destroying  Euripides,  the  enomy  of  their  sex. 
In  onler  to  save  himself.  Euripitlcs  is  compelled  to 
practise  a  thousand  expedients,  and  at  last  obtains  pap* 
MB.— Hm  Lytistrata  {Kvaurrpani),  represented  th« 
same  year  wit  h  the  preceding,  has  fi>r  tta  object  to  dla» 
poso  the  people  to  make  peace  with  the  Lacedemoni> 
ans.  Lysistrata,  Uie  wife  of  one  of  the  first  ma^'ist  rites 
of  Athens,  prafiib  upon  all  th9  married  females  of 
Athens,  as w«B u of ■lltlw  1i0itil# dtlas, to sepunt* 
themselves  from  their  husbands  until  peace  is  made. 
—  The  Frogt  (Barpo^ot,  Rana},  represented  B.C. 
405,  gave  Arist<^hanes  the  prise,  over  Phfynielras  ani 
Plato.  The  people  demanded  a  second  representa*' 
tion  of  the  piece,  which  was  regarded  as  an  extraordl* 
nary  distinction.  The  poet,  in  thla  nlay,  ridicules  the 
tragic  writers,  but  especially  Euripides,  who -had  died 
the  year  beiore.   The  chorus  is  eompossd  of  tha  flraga 
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of  the  Styx,  over  which  itream  Bacchus  {va,st,(v>.  in  or- 
der to  bring  back  to  earth  the  poet  JCachyhis,  in  prefer- 
•noe  to  E^pidee.~TI«  Femdu  nut  m  Atnmbly 
{'EKK}.vaiul^ova<u).  rr|,r.  .  hI.h]  B.C  392,  u  directed 
SffiUlUit  the  demagog.' ut  »  ili.ii  dii^turb^  the  trMmuillity 
of  tbe  state  It  contains  also  suine  attacks  kmUed  at 
the  republic  ofPbto,  and,  ahove  all,  attho  community 
of  goods,  of  women,  and  of  children,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  Plato's  system.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  Icad- 
inf  men  in  the  itata  fomw  «  plot  with  her  feumlu  com- 
pAnione,  the  object  of  which  is  to  Ibreeihc  people  to 
give  the  reins  of  ^oveniiucnt  into  their  hands.  They 
tiucct'cd  by  a  stratagem,  and  pass  some  abeurd  laws, 
v^  hich  are  a  parody  on  those  in  existence  at  AtlMlM. — 
The  Plittus  {UlouTo^)  appears  to  have  been  first  rep- 
resented B  (J.  41)9.  It  was  re-exhibited  twenty  years 
ailer  this.  It  would  seem  that  our  present  text  is  made 
vp  of  theae  two  editions  of  the  plav.  The  plaj  has  no 
vanbads,  and  belonfs  to  the  Middle  Oamwj.  A  cit> 
tern  of  Athens  nieetK  with  a  blind  man,  and  entertains 
him  at  his  house.  This  blind  personage  is  Plutus.  the 
god  of  riches.  Having  recovered  his  sight  by  sleep- 
fag  in  the  temple  of  .^Esculapius,  he  is  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ruler  of  Olympus,  which  afibnls  the 
poet  an  opDoitunity  of  antinrittg  the  cupidity  and  cor- 
ruption or  his  oonntrjrmen.  —  "  Never*"  observes 
Scnle;^el,  "  did  a  soTercign  power,  for  stich  was  the 
Atheni  l:;  ;  .  pic,  hhow  ^Teator  good-humor  in  pemiil- 
ting  the  boldest  truths  to  be  spoken  of  it ;  nay,  more, 
jerangly  thrown  in  its  teeth,  mm  in  die  ease  of  Ans- 
tophaneri  Even  thoutrh  the  abusrs  of  jjovemment 
might  nut  be  corrected  thereby,  yet  it  \viu>  a  mark  of 
magnanimity  to  permit  this  unsparing  ex  posure  of  them . 
Besides,  Aristophanes  shows  himself  throughout  to  be 
a  zealous  patriot :  he  attacks  the  powerful  mislcaders 
of  the  jjcojile,  the  same  who  arc  representeil  as  so  Je- 
atructive  by  the  grave  Thucydides ;  ho  advises  them 
to  eottclude  that  internal  war  whieh  irreparably  de- 
stroyed tlie  j)rosperity  of  Green*  .  In  recommends  the 
simpUcity  and  rigour  of  ancient  nianiters. — But  I  bear 
it  asseileathati&stophancs  was  an  immoral  bnfiboD. 
Why,  yes ;  amon^  other  things  he  was  this  too ;  nor 
do  I  mean  to  justitV  him  for  sinking  so  low  with  all 
hii*  j^rcal  quahhcations,  wlu  tlier  he  was  inciteil  to  it 

by  natural  coarseness,  or  whether  he  thought  it  no- 
cesaary  to  gain  o«w  ^  mob,  in  order  to  be  aUe  to 
tell  the  people  such  bold  truths.  At  any  rate,  he  bo.-ists 
of  having  striven  fur  the  laughter  of  the  commonalty, 
by  nenly  sensual  jccts,  much  tees  than  any  of  his  com- 
petitors, and  ofhavint:  thus  contributed  to  tbe  jK^rfec- 
tiou  of  his  art.  To  be  rt.attona.blc,  we  mustjudge  bun, 
in  those  things  which  give  us  so  much  oflence,  from 
the  jj^oint  of  view  of  a  contemporary.  The  ancients 
had,  m  oeitBHi respects,  a  completely  difTerent  and  nmdi 
freer  system  of  morals  than  we  have,  This  was  de- 
lived  from  their  religion,  which  was  really  the  worship 
of  nature,  ami  which  had  hallowed  many  public  usages 
grossly  olTcniiivo  to  decency.  Moreover,  since,  from 
the  retired  tuanner  in  which  the  women  Uved,  the  men 
were  almost  always  by  themselves,  the  haguage  of 
■odal  inteMomae  had  obtained  a  certain  ooarseneas, 
wtndi  always  seems  to  be  the  ease  under  similar  cir- 
CUUistahccs,  Since  the  age  of  chivalry,  women  liave 
given  the  tone  to  society  in  modern  Lurope,  and  we 
aw  indebted  to  the  homage  which  is  paid  them  for  the 
sway  of  a  loftier  morality  in  speech,  in  tbe  fine  arts, 
4uid  in  poetiy.  Lastly,  the  ancient  comic  writer,  wlto 
took  the  world  as  it  had  a  very  eoonpted  state  of 
BMab  before  his  ejee.  The  most  honourable  testi- 
mony for  Aristophanes  is  that  of  the  wise  Plato,  who 
sa^s,  in  an  epigram,  that  the  graces  had  selected  his 
mind  OS  their  place  of  habitation,  who  road  him  con- 
stantly, and  sent  the  CUmit  l«  the  elder  Dionyeios  with 
the  information,  that  from  this  piece  (in  which.  !iow'- 
evsr,  together  with  the  trilling  of  the  sophists,  philoso- 
ihj  itself  and  hit  leadwr  Socntee  were  altMved)  h« 

too 


might  loarn  to  know  the  state  of  Athens.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  merely  meant  that  the  piece  was  a  proof 
of  tbe  unbridled  demeeiatie  fteedein  wUdi  prevaiM 

at  AthenH,  but  that  lie  confessed  the  deep  know!* 
of  the  world  displayed  by  the  poet,  and  hiit  ^un«j 
views  of  the  whole  machweiy  of  that  govcmmeut  el 
citizens.  But,  however  low  axkA  corrupt  Aristophan«< 
may  have  been  in  his  personal  inclinations,  and  buwevri 
nmch  he  may  have  offended  morals  and  taste  by  se\- 
eral  of  his  jests,  yet,  in  the  geneal  management  anc 
conduct  of  his  peems,  we  emnot  deny  him  the  praiM 
of  the  diligence  and  masterly  excellence  of  an  ac-i  om- 
plishcd  artist  His  language  is  elegant  to  the  |a>i  ik 
grce  ;  \iw  a  «pedmeniwthepnTcst  Attic  ;  ami  he  cut 
ploys  it  w  ilb  tlic  greatest  dexterity  in  all  itb  sl:;uk  .-^  cA 
diflerencc,  from  ihu  most  familiajr  dialogue  to  the  luU« 
flights  of  ditbyrambic  songs.  Wo  cannot  doubt,  tha 
he  wonld  have  sueceeded  in  more  sivious  poeicy,  wh« 
how  he  some^es  laviilies  it  in  the  mere  wan 
tonness  of  abundance  in  order  imnu  diati  ly  to  Jr^troj 
its  effect.  This  high  degree  of  elegance  is  Uie  tuon 
attractive  by  contrast ;  as,  on  the  one  hand,  he  era 
(iloys  the  roughest  dialects  and  provincialisms  ofthi 
common  people,  and  even  the  broken  Greek  of  forei^ 
ere ;  and,  on  ilie  otber  hand,  applies  the  same  capnce 
to  whidiho  subjects  all  nature,  to  speech  likerwiae^  ant 
creates  the  most  astonishing  vratds  oy  eonpoailion,  bj 
allusion  to  proper  ii;;nies,  or  by  imitating  sounds.  M  i 
ma^  boldly  assert,  that,  in  spite  of  all  tbe  explanatieBi 
which  have  come  down  to  ns,  in  spite  of  aH  the  le«m 
ing  w  hich  has  been  accumulated  on  him,  half  of  th 
wit  of  Ari&tophaneii  iu  lost  to  ma.  il  was  only  fn« 
the  incredible  quickness  of  Attic  inteUeet  tiiaft  tbeei 
comedies,  which,  with  all  their  buflboneiy,  arc  con 
nocted  with  the  most  important  relations  of  life.  cooi< 
be  regarded  as  a  diversion  for  the  common  people 
Wc  may  envy  the  poet  who  could  come  beliore  th 
publie  with  such  pre*snppoditionB ;  btit  it  waa  a  dan 
gerous  privilege.  It  was  not  easy  to  please  spectator 
who  understood  with  so  much  tmse.  Aristopbanej 
complains  of  the  too  fastidious  taste  ef  Uw  AtherosMS 
with  whom  the  best  of  his  pretlecessors  were  no  long 
cr  in  favour  as  soon  as  the  smallest  decay  ia  their  fac 
ulties  was  perceptible.  On  the  contrary,  be  says,  th 
rest  of  the  Greeia  were  out  of  the  question  aa  judge 
of  the  dmrnatic  art.  All  persons  who  had  talents  I 
this  line  endeavoured  to  sbine  t  .\'hrns;  snA  hei 
again  their  contest  was  coiupre-sseii  mto  the  short  spac 
ofaftw  festivals,  when  the  people  always  desired  SOOM 
thing  new,  and  obtained  it  ui  abundance.  It  wn?  se" 
ikd,  by  a  tiingle  rt  preeentation,  to  w  horn  the  prize  wa 
to  be  given,  and  every  one  contended  for  it,  as  thei 
were  no  other  means  of  publication  "  (Srklegrl,  itbi 
Drum.  Kvnst,  &c.,vol.  1,  p.  286,  xc^y — p  283,  Eni 
trana — Thrntrc  of  the  GreeJutid  ed.,  p.  175,  jr*-  ?'/  )- 
Among  the  numerous  editions  of  Aristophwes  the  fio 
lowing  are  most  worthy  of  nt^ee ;  that  of  Knste 
.imxt .  1710.  fol  :  tbal  of  Brunck,  Arfrenl.,  ITSi, 
void  H\o,  w  hich  would  be  more  complete  did  it  cat 
tain  the  scholia  ;  and  that  of  invcmitz,  based  on  tl 
readings  of  the  liavenna  MS.,  and  continued  by  Bet 
and  IMndorfT,  Lip*..  11  vols.  8vo,  1794-1826.  Vt 
have  also  a  variorum  edition.  vols  8vo,  1829,  fro 
the  London  press.  Hoflmami  censtues  severelty  tl 
eaieleaanees  evineed  by  tbe  anonymous  editor  in  eon 
piling  the  notes  to  this  edition,  and  in  assigning  inai 
uf  them  to  wrong  commentators  {l^x  litM.^  vol. 
p.  273.)  Of  the  editions  of  separate  plays,  we  may  pa 
ticularize  those  by  .Mitchell  as  diNplaying  vcrv  er* 
ability.  Five  of  the  scries  have  already  a|>p«tare 
the  FrogM,  Ackamians,  Waapt,  Kmg-kit,  and  Cloud 
(LoMf.,  8vo,  183&-18a8.>— 11.  A  fiuaoaa  gianfinuuria 
anative  of  Bysantimn,  who  fletnished  about  B.C.  94 
He  was  keeper  of  the  library  uf  .Mexandrea,  nnd 
Ptolemy  Lurgetes ;  and  arranood  and  cotxtmcjil* 
ofHeaiertiliMod,  AkartM.  Pi 
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mod  .imtopbanes.    His  adilattn  ofHooMt,  in  par- 

lic  ..'or.  i-tjj  JVrtj  a  liiyh  reputation,  and  wtw  only  ob- 
aairt-iiv  tiie  labours  of  hi^j  iliscipb  Aristaxchus.  It 
is  to  Aratoplianes  that  the  graminarian  Aicaditu  at- 
lolMiiiM  flmaiMO  of  accenU  and  iMriw  ofpunctu- 
mim.  He  w  iwgidrf  obo  m  tiia  lint  who  arranged 
iLo  Ca:ioa  of  writers,  to  %vhlc!i  Aristarchua  aubaequcnt- 
hoBt  tJM  ftniahing  hand.    ( Vtd,  Alexandrina  Scbola. ) 
W9  hmm  mASng  remaining  of  th*  iMKka  of  Aiistopha- 
r;r<.  PTcefiting  a  small  frntrmcnt,  containii^jx  thf  ci 
ut&aaituu  of  soiU£  Greek  worda,  which  liui!i»iiiicuit- 
KMutd  in  the  libraiy  of  the  King  of  France.  Itispub- 
hihed  by  thb  riA^mr  at  the  end  of  hia  edition  of  the 
'£riiKpMuiMof HeroAan.  Loud.,  1819,  8to.  (ScholL 
Bu:  Ll'  Gr  ,  vol.  3.  p.  188  ) 

AxMTOPBOXt  1.  a  Greek  comic  poet,  contemporarj 
m/k  Altnader.— n.  An  AdMBun  orator,  wfam  Do- 
mufihcT^.  in  hi?^  "speech  against  Leptinea,  ranks 
SBMsog  the  BUMt  ek>quent  men  of  the  republic. — III. 
Mattkm  miUm  4^mm^  abo  djatinguiahed  in  hia 
pnifiMBMn.  He  waa  one  of  the  maaters  of  ^achinea. 
{SckUl,  Hi$t.  Lu.  Gr.,  toI.  2,  p.  «68.>— IV.  A  painU 
«r.  a  DiAive  of  Thasos.  and  brother  of  Polygnotus. 
Ua  ii  aapyoaod  to  twve  flouriahed  about  Olymp.  bU. 
nh^MUmw  Mffonl  of  hia  {mdnetiuu  (ift,  11  — 
Ompata  J^fai^  4i«  mhL  iVtt.,    P-  W»  VdL  7,<ri.  Jiu/- 

AMsnvtutMA,  aumial  ftaata  in  honour  of  Ariatotie, 

cel^brstcJ  the  inhabitants  of  Stagira,  in  gratitude 
in  his  hinrnr  obtained  from  .-VtexaniSnr  the  rebuilding 
ud  Ff  pejpliug  of  that  cilv.  which  had  been  demoUshcd 
ly  Kii^  Ftuiip.  (Pia/  ,'  Vit.  Msx.,  l.'-^MliM,  V.  U., 
it  IT.— JKof .  Lurt.,  5,  9.) 

AaurroTVLBs,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bom  at  Sta- 
gtm,  B.C.  384.    His  father  waa  Nicomachua,  who 
M«iidlohaTe  teft  behind  htm  many  worka  on  medicine 
and  natural  history  { >^''  i  '     s  r.  .\j\''(t(a^or).  and  who 
waa  the  physician  and  fiicnd  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Ma- 
eednnia     From  the  place  of  hia  biith  Aristotle  is  fre- 
^pMtfy  oaUed  the  Stagirito.    Having  loai  both  hia 
pawla  ftt  s  Teij  eaxtf  age,  ho  receivra  the  fin*  nidi- 
menlB  oflcaming  froai  Proionus  t  f  A(  r  i»      in  ^Ty3ia, 
of  wbuui  he  ahrajr*  retained  a  respectful  remembrance. 
1b  gmaade  Sot  the  care  wfateh  he  had  taken  «f  hie 
carij  ecJuration.  he  afterward  honoarod  his  memory 
with  a  t/lMAie,  matnicted  liia  sou  Nicanor  in  the  liberal 
■rieneea,  and  adopted  him  as  his  heir.    At  the  a^rc  of 
aerenteen  Aristotle  went  to  Athens,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  pfaikMopbj  in  the  achool  of  Plato.  The  ancora- 
xaon  acutenc&s  of  hie  apprehension,  and  his  indcfatiga- 
lit  iadoattj,  soon  attntcted  the  lUteittion  of  Plato,  wd 
akiaawl  ns  apptaoae.    Plato  need  to  call  him  the 
Mind  o/  iKt  Srho.,!,  and  to  say.  when  he  was  absent, 
"  ixiSe^iecl  lA  not  here."  His  acquaintanco  with  books 
waa  cxtcnatTe  and  accxirate,  as  sufficiently  appears 
fiwn  the  concise  abridi^inent  of  opinions,  and  tuc  nu- 
mercKts  quotalions  which  arc  found  in  his  worka.  The 
zeal,  ill  f  ic;,  with  which  he  strove  to  master  the  treaa- 
«tt»a  notoaiyefthoaMeaphiloaoglqr.bQtofthewhoia 
hlMalvo  et  Gieew,  wtt^  be  uMHrrad  fivn  anodM^ 
ruune.  "  r.V  Rca/i^r."  which  Plato  gave  lun>,  a«  well 
as  by  toe  ruoark  made  by  that  philosopher,  when,  on 
«aHparing  him  widi  Xenocrates,  he  said  that  the  lat- 
ter required  the  BX>ar,  but  Aristotle  the  bit  (Dion 
Lo/ert.,  4,  6.)    He  continued  to  reside  at  Atheiis  for  1 
the  space  of  20  years,  all  of  which  time  assuredly  he 
did  oPt  <ie«al«  to  the  inatnictiMia  of  Plato ;  on  the 
t—twfy,  we  BMat  aMigii  totl^  period  the  preparatory 
Uboars  of  the  ereit  works  of  his  aflL  r  Ww-.  {Rilter, 
ihu.  I^Ad.,  vol.  3,"  p.  2.)   It  would  appear  from  the 
li^iiagie  of  oena  aaneat  wiilen,  that,  m  the  bat 
of  Plato's  life,  the  earlier  fricnd'^hip  Hptwren  the 
aasterand  discipkhad^tfen  place  to  mutual  misundor- 
itorifalg,  not  to  eay  animoaity.    Aristotle  is  accused 
alhigntituJe  towards  Plato,  and  the  charge  is  sought 
ta  W  cabsUotiatod,  not  only  by  several  anecdotes,  but 
Cc 


by  an  ■ppaal  lO  the  writings  of  Aristotle  himself,  who 
Lakes  cTery  occasion,  it  is  alleged,  to  refute  the  theory 
of  hii!  niai^ter.  The  anecdotes,  however,  which  arc  ad" 
duccdin  aupportofthis opinion,  will  be  found,  on  exam* 
ination,  to  be  as  tumofthy  of  notice  as  the  similar  atato- 
menta  whidi  epeait  of  Plato*a  ingralHirfe  to  Soeialea. 
As  rr^Ti-^ils  fuK  writing'"!  thcinfichos,  it  bvery  true  that 
Ariatottc  tiowiiere  proniiuently  exhibits  the  signal  merit 
of  Plato  in  the  service  ofphikMophy.  This,  however, 
may  be  explained,  partly  from  the  scope  and  design  of 
.iristotle's  works,  and  partly  from  his  i^entific  charac- 
ter. The  object  of  the  Ibrmer  was  not  so  much  to  givo 
a  dua  aatimata  of  every  philosophefv  aa,  by  an  eiani* 
natiim  of  their  systems,  to  prevent  Ida  own  dbdplea 
being  disheartened  or  perplescd  by  erroneous  opinions, 
however  widely  or  speciously  diffused.  The  scicntilic 
character  of  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  prevented  him 
from  reviewing  the  system  of  Plato  in  its  spirit ;  for  it 
caxmot  bo  denied  that  the  Aristotelian  criticism  altachos 
itself  preference  to  single  tenet;;,  which  it  estimates, 
not  ap  much  by  their  philoaophical  import,  and  re- 
latimi  to  the  system  to  whkh  they  belong,  as  by  the 
form  of  expression.  It  cannot  be  denied,  liowever,  that 
.Vriatotle  often  finds  fiudt  with  Plato,  and  never  men- 
tions hun  exeapt  to  refiite  hia  dbetrinaa ;  nay,  that  ba 
It  tiinrr!  evinces  something  of  a  Httcmess  in  the  zeai 
witli  which  he  attacks  the  syatoni  of  Plato  and  tto 
Platonists,  and  usually  represents  its  tendency  as  fatal  to 
science.  (RiUer,  p.  5,  teqq.y—On  the  death  of  Plato  he 
left  Athens,  and  some  time  afUnr  was  chosen  by  Philip 
preceptor  to  his  son  .\Iexandcr.  which  office  he  disch.-ir- 
ged  with  the  groatest  ability  during  ugbt  years,  untii 
his  popiPa  aceeawoa  to  the  tfanme.  llo  iailar  whMk 
Philip  wr  >ir  (0  Aristotle  when  ho  chose  him  pre- 
ceptor to  ius  son,  waa  couched  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Bo  informed  that  I  hove  a  Kon.  and  that  I  am  thank- 
ful to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  his  birth  as  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  same  a^c  with  jrou  ;  for  if  you  wtil 
tmdertoke  the  charge  of  his  education,  I  assure  myself 
that  be  will  baoome  wotfthj  of  hia  ftther,  and  of  tlw 
kingdom  whieh  he  wffl  nrfierit.'*  Aftar  Axitfatle  had 
left  his  pupil,  he  returned  to  Mli.  n;-.  but  the  two  still 
carried  on  a  friendly  correspondence,  in  which  the 
pUlosopher  prevailed  upon  Alexander  to  employ  hia 
power  and  wealth  ir^  thf  service  of  philosophy  Alex- 
ander accordingly  cuiplojcd  several  ihuu&aod  persons 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  collect  ani- 
mals of  various  kinds,  birds,  bcaata,  and  fishes,  and 
sent  them  to  Aristotle,  who,  fitMi  titehiCMnnationwMeh 
this  collection  allbrded  iiiin,  wrote  fifly  volumes  on  the 
biatory  of  nnifny*~'  nature,  only  a  small  porticm  of 
wUeh'ia  now  ettaat  Upon  Ma  Mtatm  to  AAana, 
Aristotle  resolved  to  found  a  new  .sect  in  opposition  to 
the  Academy.  He  chose  for  his  school  a  grove  and 
enclosure  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  called  the  Lyceum. 
(Kid.  Lyceum  )  From  his  walking  about  as  he  dis- 
coursed with  his  pupils,  his  followers,  according  to  the 
common  account,  were  termed  Peripatetics  (llcptrru- 
■niTuuit  uwi  Toi  weptnartiv).  Others,  however,  more 
oorfee^  derive  tiie  appelfadlon  nom  the  puMie  walic 
(Trp'rcror'i  in  the  I.yceiun  which  Aristotle  and  hie  dis- 
ciples were  accustomed  to  frequimt.  (Comp.  Bruckert 
Hut.  Cnt.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  788.)  Hia  inainietions  were 
r.n*  confined  to  philoso{)hy.  but  comprised  every  branch 
oi  mquiry  which  could  proUl  the  youth  of  an  enlighten- 
ed age,  and  especially  rhetoric.  {Diog.  Laert.,  5, 3  — 
Cu:.,  dt  Orai..  3,  96.)  Hia  moffO  abatnao  discourses 
were  delivered  in  the  mondng  to  Ua  aelaot  disciples ; 
this  he  called  his  morning  walk.  He  delivered  lectures 
to  a  more  promiscuous  auditory  in  the  evening,  when 
^  Lyeamn  was  open  to  all  young  men  without  dis- 
tinction ;  this  he  termed  his  evening  walk  The  for- 
mer investigations  were  called  acrostic  or  acroamalic, 
the  latter  exoterical.  Both  were  much  frequented. 
.\ristoUc  continued  his  school  in  the  Lyeenm  f0t 
thirteen  years,  employed  at  the  Muna  time  in  tho  onta* 
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poBition  of  the  principal  part  of  hiii  written  works.  To 
thii  period  also  UNtBt  be  awngned  his  important  laboars 
to  expariBwntal  knowledge,  pspecially  in  tiiolibtory  of 

animals,  whrrrin  ho  was  assistpd.  as  wo  have  nln  ady 
said,  by  the  munii'icrnt  lihorality  of  AU>xander.  Hxih- 
■SBwantly,  however,  tho  philosopher  appears  to  have 
fallen  under  the  di.-.ploasuro  of  his  royal  pupil  and  pat- 
ron, in  rnn«r(pu  nrt'  of  having  expressed,  in  rather  free 
terms,  his  disapprobation  of  the  changed  habits  of  the 
king.  {Dior.  LaerLt  6, 10.  —  Plvi.,  Vit.  Alex.,  65.) 
The  eharve  nas  ersn  bsen  brought  against  him,  that 
he  furnished  Antipater  with  the  poison  hy  which  .Alex- 
ander was  believed  to  have  been  taken  off.  {Flut., 
VU.  Akx.,  77.>— At  the  close  of  this  period,  Aristotle 
retired  to  Chaleis  with  a  few  of  his  disripleR,  in  order, 
it  is  said,  to  escape  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  .Socrates,  a 
charge  of  impiety  having  been,  in  like  manner,  brought 
i^nst  him.  (Ritter,  p.  10,  note.)  He  died  at  Chal- 
ets not  long  after  this,  at  the  age  of  68.  It  is  pretend- 
ed by  tiome  ih.at  ho  tnok  poison,  from  the  fear  of  l»einp 
purraed  by  the  Athenians  ;  while  others  relate  a  still 
not*  Idia  tala  of  Ui  having  thrown  Mmaelf  into  the 
waters  of  the  Euripus  {rid  KuripuR) ;  it  is  most  prob- 
able, however,  that  bis  death  was  the  rtfcct  of  prema- 
Im  daea^t  in  consei^uence  of  excessive  watchfiilness 
and  application.  His  body  was  interred  at  Stagira, 
where  his  memory  was  honoured  with  an  altar  and  a 
Comb.  Aristotle  was  twice  married.  By  his  second 
Wife  he  had  a  aon  named  Kioonaehns,  to  whom  be 
addressed  hb  **  Ofiislm  Motda."  Hb  person  was  alcn« 
der ;  he  had  pmall  eyes,  and  a  shrill  voice  ;  and  when 
he  was  young,  hesitated  in  his  speech,  lie  endeavour- 
ed to  supply  the  deftels  of  hia  natnra!  fimn  by  an  at- 
tention to  dress,  and  commonly  appeared  in  a  costly 
habit,  with  his  be.ard  shaven,  Ih«  hair  cut,  and  nng.s 
OB  hit  fingers.  {Diog.  Lao  t  .  .'S.  I. — Vit.  Aristot.  ap 
Mmtf^fim.)  Coneeming  his  character,  nolhinf  can 
he  mora  eentradietoiy  thui  the  aecoonts  of  dHrerent 
writers  ;  »ome  making  him  a  model  of  every  virtue, 
others  the  most  infamoiu  of  human  bewgs.  (Athen., 
IS,  p.  666,  e.  —  Riaer,  p.  8,  MfS.)  ffie  Cradt  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  his  virtues  were  neither  of  that  exalt- 
ed kind  which  command  admiration,  nor  his  faults  so 
hiflhIlfarfBinal  as  not  to  admit  of  some  apolo^. — Aris- 
totM  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  talents  of  discrimi- 
nation and  analysis,  added  to  the  most  astonishing 
knowledge  of  hooks  .and  the  works  of  nature.  To 
the  latter,  more  eepeciaUy,  he  devoted  himaelt  He 
wjae>a<  the  daelriiie  eficbaa,  mamtatain^  tiiatett  e«ir 
unpressions  and  thoughts,  and  even  the  highest  clTorts 
of  the  understanding,  are  the  fruit  of  experience.  The 
Peripatetic  is  the  gnat  intellectual  adiool  of  antiquity. 
In  Aristotle  we  ceo  tho  calm  and  sol>rr  inquirer,  who 
does  not,  like  Plato,  pursue  a  lofty  ideal,  but  keeps 
carefully  in  view  the  proximately  practicable,  and  is 
not  easily  misled  into  any  extnvaganoe  eidMr  of  lan- 
guage or  thought  In  iGlstotle  we  have  the  eoM  in- 
quirer,  and  little  more.  Ran  ly,  if  ever,  does  he  step 
aside  to  consider  the.bond  which  conneota  the  science 
of  the  universal  and  of  natow  with  the  human  fnlaileet 
and  will,  r'nnsequcntly.  his  works  have  none  of  that 
impressiveness  which  constitutes  the  principal  charm 
of  Plato's  writings.  True,  we  only  possess  a  portion 
of  his  writings,  and  the  very  portion  which  is  design- 
ed^ ftaoftoni  all  accessory  matter  and  embellishment. 
Nerari]Mleaa,the  very  manner  in  which  this  portion  is 
twoted,  auflteiantly  oroves  that  Aristotle,  even  if  his 
mind  wwe  net  wnaur  aHen  fton  every  poetical  ele> 
Bient,  was  unable  to  combine  the  sober  results  of  sci- 
ence with  a  lively  imagination. — ^The  school  of  Aristot  le 
has  been  termed  the  inttUectiud  school,  with  reference 
to  his  doctrines ;  the  school  of  eTprritnre,  as  looking 
withoot ;  and.  in  a  moral  point  of^ view,  the  school  of 
exptdirncy  or  prudrvcr.  as  finding  the  rule  of  moral 
ctmdact  in  the  result  of  actions. — Philoeophy,  aeeos^ 
iBf  to  Aiiilol^  b  ifliaBea  aiialqff  Mt^^ 


knowledge,  or  knowledge  according  to  entan  priae 
pies.  Theee  pinciplee  oniot,  of  themselves,  be  r 
garded  as  objects  of  sebnee.  fai  so  far  as  they  u 
known  previously  to  science  {Anal  Fott.,  I  I. 
Eth.  Aic,  6,  3) ;  but  they  must  be  viewed  as  ceitii 
and  fixed,  and  nariib  to  be  sdi^eeled  to  any  lein 
tific  procedure.  Acconlingly.  he  assutnrs  an  unm- 
diatc  cognition,  which  he  disting\ii«bes  fnu  ^im 
in  the  strict  sense,  thongfa  he  calb  it  eauablv,  n 
aeajyaa  it  to  acianoe  hi  a  wider  sense,  or,  rath^.  t 
wiadom  nd  to  teasen.  AristoUe's  mode  of  drhtin 
knowledge  is  from  externuis,  Plato's  from  interaal 
According  to  the  ibrmer,  we  obtain  the  knowMgsi 
fortieidara  bamadbtaif  OMNKitli  the  anises,  wMto« 
acquire  the  untrrrsa!  {rCi  Ka^Z/.oi  )  mediately  thnnte 
experience  and  logic.  Plato,  on  the  contruy,  bcp 
with  nniversab,  anid  reasoned  downwaid.  to  this « 
have  the  leading  difference  between  the  two  wh<^\ 
In  the  system  of  Aristotle,  logic  is  the  opjai  ov.  il 
instruniont  hy  which  all  general  knowledge  is  ol>tain^ 
Hence  the  importance  ol  logic  in  thepefii>8teiic  tcbc 
Logic,  however,  b  oidy  tlSt  faMtrement  of  scicMe  • 
philosophy,  qvmd  forntam,  for  it  is  exprritwr  :b 
must  supply  the  matter  to  be  worked  upon,  and  wrouo 
into  general  principles.  By  his  works  cotnprrhmdi 
under  tho  title  of  Organum.  Aristotle  has  rmlcn 
the  greatest  service  to  logic.  a«  the  Hcirncc  wbx 
would  establish  the  formal  part  of  reasoDins,  sod  rh 
eidale  its  tbeocy ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  DsdsrMpoi 
sMe  ibr  Ae  abMe,  wUdh  aftefward  prevailed,  of  tb 
same  art  nmoni;  bin  later  followers,  the  sehoolinc 
The  error  into  which  they  fell  was  to  make  logir  n 
pable  of  sapplying  not  only  the  form,  but  even  tht  mt 
?fr.  of  argumentation  ;  in  other  words,  to  con  sidorin 
instrument  that  could  of  itself  discover  ibe  tniti- 
Aristotle,  more  than  any  other  piMleao|lhar,  cnUr^ri 
the  limits  of  philoeophy .  He  comprised  therrin  ail  il 
sdeneee  (rational,  empirical,  or  mixed),  with  tht 
exception  of  hiblorv  ;  and  lie  appoans  to  have  iliruJc 
it,  as  a  whole,  into  Logic,  Physics,  snd  £thics,orfp« 
ubtive  and  pradbal.  Afbtolb^  rft  «ssa»'  h  w 
•vjuivalent  to  Phtfsirg  in  the  modem  acceptatiee  t 
the  term,  but  has  a  much  wider  range,  comprehmdir 
the  natOM  of  all  beings,  and  not  confined  to  Birrr  m 
tcrial  ones.  Under  this  head,  therefore,  the  ntlurr  ( 
Deity  comes  in  for  consideration .  But,  in  treitin?  >k 
topic,  Aristotle  fell  from  the  ]n^h  and  lofty  trachit 
of  hb  maeter  Plato,  and  tatight  the  ezisteiKC  of  lin 
hi  •  krwer  sense,  withoot  my  of  these  attribvie.  ^  hu 
maybe  said  to  conHtitnte  his  very  nature.  'Wiihlia 
Nature  is  a  great  machine,  the  first  spring  of  whifb 
Deitv.  He  says  nothing  of  the  Supreme  Beinf^l 
speaks  of  him  merely  as  a  first  eaiide  of 
itself  unmoved  (rd  npuTov  Mi  oiv  dKivTtrov)—hn 
totb  has  been  accused  of  being  an  atheiet  ard  a  m  rr 
siUarian.  The  Chiiatian  biheia  rejected  bispiuio^ 
phy  on  the  gramid  of  alhHsra,  heeaaae  be  tsegb  » 
the  world  v\  a-<  et«mal  His  doctrine,  however,  ^on 
not  seem  to  be  in  reality  an  atheistic  one.  He  taiie' 
that  Oiealbn  was  not  within  the  Itaito  of  time  il> 
the  essential  nature  of  "Deitv  was  cause.  Nowilll 
cause  be  eternal,  ibe  eftect  must  be  eternal,  andtb 
never  weoU  be  a  time  when  Creation  did  not  nv 
It  is  crident  that  in  this  he  did  not  wean  to  tr« 
atheism.  He  is  more  justly  chargeable  wWi  b^wc 
necess^itarian,  Hinoo  all  hit*  roa.Honint.'.'i  nn  tfir  1*'' 
make  him  the  first  raring  of  the  great  machine  ui  n 
tun.-^Vm  icffaid  to  iMn,  Im  Hkinsbs  taught » If 
lof^y  d.K-tnne  than  Plato  He  mifeM  the  m>uI 
from  the  Iwdy,  but  considered  as  "Hs  fonn  (eifo(' 
{vre^.rx'io),  it  is  inseparable  therefrom.  He  »avs  ^ 
tie  with  regard  to  the  Immortality  of  the  sod,  and  •  f 
ture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  has 
!^  some  been  diarged  with  aiaterialism.  A  pfrfi- 
imtty  of  nba  MOvaUs  through^u  Ethics.  Politics,  u 
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MBrff.ifittieeaaiUiue<^l  with  happiiMMM,  may  be  attain- 
ed to     dvii  and  domestic  rrlationa,  through  a  {food 

b:iitio     f';Ih  state  and  household — In  the  !ii^tiiT\ 


if  ifci  AmMttiian  achooU  four  pehode  are  cotnmonlj 
wAd.  Tte^bM,  AnitlivAMfthvf  AfMotfototHe 

tine  I'f  Cicero,  wa*  a  period  of  fTi  ton!  dpHinr.  for 
tk  phutuofthj  of  the  Sta|j;irtte  was  deeper  than  suited 
onfaurr  intelleeU,  and  they  maid  not  carry  it  on.  Du- 
BB^  thf  ftcond  period,  from  Cicero  to  the  seventh  cen- 
taiT  df  the  Christian  era,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
qmtc  neglected,  and  almoet  unkn<>wn.  From 
tb*  tenth  centiuy,  the  Uurd  peiiodt  it 
Imt  fai  >  greatly  oornjfMwl  vtate.  Pron 
the  trnth  to  the  fifteenth,  the  f<>!i:  fh  ]k  rinil  w  hon  it 
waf  otertiinmn  hy  Bacon  ami  Descartes,  it  went  by 
dhr  mne  of  the  echolastie  philosophy,  being  eoiiMeU 
frj  wifb  fiolemir  theology. — Aristotle  was  the  most 
wik^auuas  of  the  ancient  philoeophen.    A  largo  cal- 
afctac  of  his  writings  is  gtvea  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
■iifmiBoderoCiineshy  FabridBiaodotben.  FMnthis 
ftsfipeirsthat  he  wrote  many  books  besidestlMMewltieh 
harr  bfen  transmitted  to  our  own  d.iy     We  lunve  all 
kii  Ltfieal  works,  five  in  number,  and  asuallv  pub- 
VbtinBi»1h»  ffmmtilSliUt  c/tOrffmum.  W«hatpe 
IS^vuk'^on  Phv^-ral  Phtlonnjthy  ;  \\  on  Mt'nphuf'^c.s  ; 
•ad  tttiet!  works  on  Morals  ;  the  first  entiiled  Ntco- 
•hIssx  Btkics,  address<»l  to  his  son  Nicomasliu; 
the  neood  Mmgna  Moralia ;  the  third  a  Ducottrte  on 
Ttrtme  ojid  Vue     We  have  also  separate  works  on 
Bcamomics.  Government,  the  Art  of  Rhetoric,  and  the 
Aft^  Poetry.    Thm  works  of  Ariirtoile,  together  with 
Hi  wnry.  pMMd  ^«ry  early  through  iMnide  which 
ha^  rewkrrd  it  a  subject  of  critical  inquiry  how  far 
tte  |CiseA  vohuoes  which  bear  his  name  are  genuine. 
Ktawrit  iMHrks  nnder  the  article  Apellicon.) — Be- 
ine  clonis  this  article  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a 
few  obserra&oas  relatiTe  to  the  term  Meiaphynat,  as 
^ipbed  to  some  of  the  writinn:s  of  Aristotle.    This  ap< 
IwtlatiimisMatfiHBdaitlier  in  the  works  of  the  Staffi- 
fifee  IdnMK  «ir  m  1ise«  of  any  Greek  or  Roman  phi- 
!o»oplier  anterior  to  Xicholas  of  Damascus.    It  i.i  said 
thit  .KadnmioM  of  lUiodes,  wishing  to  arrange  the 
works  of  Ariilotle.  distributed  them  into  diBfenmt 
riaf*»_8.  iurh       wcrfe'?  on  If^e,  on  rhflanc,  on  poe- 
tj.  Jtc    The  iaurt  of  these  Bections  or  divisions  cum- 
works  on  Physics.    Still,  howerer, 
•wr  a  number  of  wntange,  which  he 
Wil  feeni  tmaUe  to  assign  to  any  etaea,  becatise,  bein^ 
first  e.«i»;iTs  in  a  new  hrii-nce,  they  did nOt  fell  iindrr  nnv 
oae  of  the  beads  under  which  he  had  arranged  the  rest. 
SsikeniOTa&itod  thaas  into  one  class  by  themselves, 
•ad  assign«*d  tbrm  their  mnk  after  the  works  on 
Pkfstes  {atrxt  rd  ^cuca),  whence  arose  their  peculiar 
■■a,  which  had  no  reference  whatevCT  to  the  subjects 
fisesssed  in  them.    With  a  Uttle  more  attention  on 
his  part,  Androniras  might  have  found  a  better  title  in 
the  wntin<Ts  of  Vri-totlc  hun-^clf .  for  it  appears  thnt 
tk«  books  whieb  we  have  on  Metaphraica  are  the  same 
wkrt  A»  flIigiiiiH  edb  Us  hij9t  ht  r^r  wpdiriff 
♦t/to<w  >!(!/-.  "  Duroursrr       fh-  F^rsf  Philosophy.''* — 
The  he%\  p-lrtions  of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  are, 
Ibat  of  Ihj  Val.  Pom,  1619, 3  vols.  fol. ;  that  of  BflUHT, 
Berol.,  1831,5tii1s.  4to  :  and  the  small  stereotype  one 
pobtished  W  Tanrhnitz.  Lips.,  16  vols.  18mo,  1832, 
Ac. — fDf  the  separate  treatise*,  the  followine  editions 
mmy      metinnsd    The  best  aditiaD  of  the  Organon 
IvtlMl  oTOewvt.  1606.        «f  tika  EtUtw,  Itat  of 
Cardwrll.  Or/m  .  l<^2g-30.  S  ▼ols.  9vo  ;  to  which  we 
mar  add  that  of  Bekker,  Bertd.,  mi.  8vo ;  of  the  Art 
«fr>iKij.  th.it  of  Hmmm,  Lift.,  I>403.  Hvo  ;  to  which 
muj  b©  fcWed  the  rrcellisnt  one  of  Tyrwhitt.  Oxon  . 
ITM,  4to.  and  that  of  Gr:pfi>nhahn.  Ltps.,  1821,  8vo  ; 
cf  the  .Art  of  RheeoDc.  that  pablished  at  Oxford. 
VM.  2  rota.  8ro ;  of  the  Histoij  of  Animals,  that  of 
;  Lept.,  1811,  4  voli.  Bvo;  of  the  Foliliem 


that  of  GNMing.  Lips.,  1824,  8vo,  &c.  Among  the 
subsidiary  works  on  Aristotle  may  be  mentioned  the 
followinir :  Kxamen  Critique  de  Vmvrage  d'Anstotc 
mtttule  Mctaphys\jue.,  nar  Mickelet,  Pans,  1836,  8vo. 
—  EoMs  amr  la  Makumfotfut  tfAnstote,  par  Jifcvaw* 
Am,  Amv,  1607.  S  imm.  6*o.~-£<  Logvpu  ^AmMe, 
par  Satr.f  Hilaire.  Parts.  1838,  2  vols.  8vo.  These 
French  works  are  ail  prize-essays  of  the  Institute. 
(Bittm^a  History  of  Philosophy^  nt.  9,  p.  I,  seaq. — 
Tennemann's  Manual,  Ac  .  p  121,  ttff.'—JSm/teUPt 
Hist.  Pktlm.,  vol.  1,  p.  360,  smq.) 

AsisToxBNns,  I.  a  native  of  Tamitm  and  diae4> 
|daofAiiat<iCla,wliQwnta  bock  on  philosophy  and  nn> 
aia.  AnMmg  the  woika  of  a  philosophic^  duracter 
which  he  coniprim- 


philosophical  duracter 

iiy  lie  enumentt  I  his  trentioo  on 


the  Laws  respeetiitv  Lducation  {vepi  ita*duujv  ve/Mw); 
hb  Pjftkagoraaa  Theaaa  (UuSayafitMoi  djrefdiwif),  « 

collection  of  the  precepts  of  mondity  tneulrated  by  that 
sect ;  and  his  Biography  of  Eminent  Philosopher*  (BiOf 
uvdpuv).  In  the  last  of  these  works  ha  M  Wijnat  to- 
wards the  character  of  Socrates,  as  (iir  as  we  can  Icam 
from  some  fra^ents  that  have  come  down  tn  us. 
Thf  r:\\i>~>'  nf  may  either  havo  l>cen  the  liti'e  fs- 
teem  in  which  music  was  held  by  Socrates,  or  a  quar> 
lal  whnh  had  oeeonMl  betwean  the  lattap  and  8piii» 
thares.  the  fithrr  of  Arr  'oxeTins,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  discipl«'s.  Anuoxenus  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  for  applying  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of 
knowledge  to  the  scientinc  investigation  of  music.  He 
compared  th#  soul  to  a  musical  harmony,  and  thought 
that,  as  ifif  Initor  vt  produced  by  the  diflerent  relnlions 
subsisting  betwean  several  tones,  so,  too,  the  soul  is  the 
oonseqnaaea  af  tha  idathw  amB^nMot  af  tha  liMfaw 
cnt  parts  of  the  body  ;  for  that  it  is  this  which  prothi- 
ces  the  movement  of  the  living  body,  and  the  soul  is 
to  he  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  certain  tenaleik 
of  the  body.  (Cic.,  Tusc,  1,  10.)  As  a  writer  on 
nrasie,  Aristoxekus  must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
that  we  possess.  His  work  on  Harmony  was  puh- 
hshed  by  Meurnw  in  1616  {Lagd.  Bat.t  4to),  aai 
subsequently,  in  a  nmeh  aaata  aomel  imn,  b^  Meiha- 
mius,  in  his  collection  of  the  Writers  on  "^f  usi-  The 
fraj^fmcnts  on  Rhythm  were  published  for  the  hrst  time 
hy  Morelii,  at  the  end  of  the  speech  of  Aristides  against 
Leptine^  '  Voi't  ,  1785,  Svo)  The  Trrmins  nf  the 
philosopiiicai  writings  of  Aristoxenus  an-  principally 
m  Stohvna,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  edited  by  any 
schoknr.  OoBfaia»  wkk  ngnd  to  thia  writer,  the  i»- 
marka  a#  Masmrw,  Oeadk.  3ir  IViMemel.,  virf.  1,  p. 
213,  and  Mahne,  DiaJrihr  de  Aristoitno.  Amst  ,  ITJW. 
8vo.  —  II.  A  physician,  disciple  of  Alexander  Phila- 
lethes,  cited  fay  Oalen  {Hff.  jmls  ,  4,  p  47).  He  rec- 
ommended tlio  use  of  clysters  in  hydrophobia ;  and 
boasted  much  of  the  efficacy  of  frictions  with  oil  and 
tiie  plul  tnrmed  by  botanists  potyi^onum  conrtdmilus, 
in  cases  ttf  quartan  fever.  He  left  a  worit  on  tha 
principles  of  his  school,  which  has  not  eoma  Awn  lo 
lis.    {Coel.  Aurcl ,  am/  ,  3.  16,  p  2^2  —Apttt.  Dpt., 

kut.  mrah^  c  33,  p.  183. — (Men,  L  e.)  

Aarao,  a  piaabytif  of  Oa  ahwab  of  Alanndfaa,  hi 
the  4th  century.  He  dervied  the  dirinity  and  coneuh- 
stamiality  of  the  Word .  A  fier  having  b^n  persecuted 
for  hk  opiirfoM.  he  gained  the  fevoor  of  the  Era^Msror 
Constanttne,  and  supplanted  St.  Athanasius,  hisadver> 
sary.  hut  died  suddenly,  when  just  abont  to  enter  hi 
triumph  the  cathevlral  of  Constantinople,  A  l>  JWfi 
HagayanMMtotbe  soctofthe  Arians.  {Ep^hoM., 
Hitraa,,  99i^^9aamt-,  ffist,  Sodw.,  Ae.^ 

AuMKvii,  ,1  l.srL'r"  rnnntrv  nf  A^^in,  rln'Tf^efl  tnto  Ar- 
menia Major  and  .Minor.  The  fu»t,  which  ifi  ttie  mod- 
em TMreonuttttfi.  and  is  stiO  Kwaarifliaacallad  Armenia, 
"Tilth  of  Mount  Catirssns,  and  comprehends  the 
Turkish  pachalit's  Erzerum.  Kars,  and  Van,  and  also 
the  Persian  province  Iran  ox  Enmn  It  w.ik  separa- 
ted  from  Armenin  Minor  hy  the  river  £uphrat«s.  Ar- 
maaiftMhMrwas,  properly  speaking,  a  part  of  Capp^ 
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docttt.  U  is  now  called  Aladnlia  or  Peguint  belong 
to  tlio  Torkv,  «nd  ia  divided  bfllWMn  ilw  padidwi 

M'.i/i.fh'-  and  Sivas.  Amionia  is  a  rough,  mountain- 
ouu  country,  which  bats  Caucasus  Sat  its  northern 
boundary,  and  in  tte  centre  is  traversed  by  branches 
oC  Mount  Taurus,  to  which  belonps  Mount  Ararat. 
Here  the  two  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  i  igri»  take 
their  rise  ;  likewise  the  Cyrus  or  Kur,  and  other  less 
cofundenble  streams.  Herodotus  (7,  73)  sajs  that 
the  Armenians  were  a  niryf^an  colony,  and  used  ams 
like  those  of  tlic  Phrygians;  but,  as  Ritter  v..  II  rc- 
niarks  {ErikundCt  voC  3,  p.  782^,  the  nations  whom 
tiie  frther  of  profime  falatoiy  demgnatm  aa  Phrygians, 
Armenians,  Cappadocians.  '.nd  Svrians,  arc  all  dc- 
accndatiUi  of  the  Anuuean  stock.  Hcucc  we  may,  with 
•ome  degree  of  probability,  consider  the  nameilrMMWi 
as  derived  from  Aram,  and  llic  Sejiiitic  Aranuans  to 
hove  bccu  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  were 
afterward  overpowered  by  birharian  tribes  from  Upper 
Aata.  ^Compaie  Adeiung,  Mahrti»tt$t'wlL  l,p.  420.) 
AeeordtBg  to  another  opinion,  the  Anneman  tongue 
may  be  traced  to  Xisuthros  or  Noah,  and  may  brast 
of  being  antediluvian  in  its  character.  {Hecherehes 
CuriruseB,  dec.,  par  Ckahan  de  Cuincd  et  Mgrtiu, 
Parix.  1806,  Svn.)  Of  the  ancient  lusiory  of  Arme- 
nia but  bitlc  is  known.  The  native  writers  make 
Haig  to  have  been  the  first  chieftiun  or  prince  that 
ruka  over  this  country,  and  from  him  they  called  them* 
selves  Haji.  He  was  the  son  of  Taglath,  who,  ac- 
cording to  thoni,  war;  the  same  with  Thogarma,  grand- 
eon  of  Japhct.  Twenty-two  centuries  before  the 
Ohfietiaii  em  he  left  Balrfloii,hbnaitiTe  nlaee,  and  es- 
tablished himself,  with  all  hb  faimily,  in  the  mountains 
of  sonthcm  Armenia,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  Belus,  king  of  Assyria.  The  latter  attacked 
him  ill  his  new  «ettlenientB.  but  perished  by  his  hand. 
iVjrain,  the  eixlh  siicccsaor  of  Haig,  became  so  distin- 
guished by  his  exploits,  that,  from  his  time,  tlie  sur- 
nvndiiig  nationa  called  the  oountiy  Aimeniaj  after  his 
name.  Ara,  aon  of  the  preceding,  fell  hi  delhiding 
his  country  against  Scmiramis,  and  Amu ui^  became 
thenceforward  an  Assyrian  province  until  the  death  of 
Sardanapahis,  when  a  raeceseion  of  native  princes 
npain  app\ired.  (Compare  Klaproth,  Tableaux  Hia- 
U/rigu<s  tU  I'Asie,  &c.,  p.  50,  aeqq.)  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  eo  remained  till  the  overthrow  of  Antiochos  the 
Great,  when  it  fbll  into  the  hands  of  different  rulers, 
and  was  divided  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor. — Ar- 
menia Major  was  exposed  to  many  attacks.  The 
ReAeiH  «nd  Paiduane  fimghk  a  long  tune  for  the 
right  of  giving  a  succcsgor  to  the  throne,  an  !  it  was 
governed  at  one  period  by  Parthian  princes,  at  anoth- 
er fay  thoae  whom  the  Remana  frvoured,  until  Tra- 
jan made  it  a  Roman  province  Armenia  nftrrr,-nrd 
recovered  its  independence,  inul  was  under  the  ruie 
of  its  own  kings.  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  attempt- 
ed ita  aolgagatuii  in  vain,  and  tt  rematned  firee  until 
660,  when  it  wae  conqocred  by  the  AraMans.  Adet 
this  it  several  times  chaiiv_'>  I  it-  masters,  araonp  whom 
wore  Uengis-Khan  and  Tiiuour-lcng.  In  1552,  Sclim 
n.  conquered  it  iBmn  the  Peniane,  aad  the  greater 
part  baa  sincp  remained  under  the  Turkish  dominion. 
— Armenia  Minor  has  also  had  several  rulers,  among 
whom  Mithradatcs  waa  first  distinguished.  From 
him  Pompey  took  the  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  Deiota- 
ros.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
cast  it  was  coiKjuered  by  the  Persians,  and  in  950 
fttt  into  the  hands  of  the  ArabtaiM,  aince  which  time 
il  has  ehaied  the  aaue  fate  aa  Amenia  M<ajor.  and  was 
made,  in  1.^11,  a  Turkish  province bv  Si  Um  T  —The 
eariier  capital  of  Armenia  was  Armavir,  wliich,  during 
1800  years,  waa  the  residence  of  the  kiags.  After 
Armavir,  .Artaxata  (Artawhail)  on  the  Araxcs,  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Seleucide,  became  the  capital,  but 

*  into  decay  h^Sm  the  cod  of  the  8lh  eanliiiy^ 
a04 


For  some  remarks  on  the  Armenian  language,  crousu 
JSaOt,  AdtM  Etknographique,  dec.,  t^.  4,  end  JtUn 

duction  i  P Atlas,  p.  45  — As  regards  the  lit«rar 
history  of  Armenia,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Utera 
ture  of  the  country  begins  with  the  conwion  of  tli 
Annenians  to  Christianity  in  the  mmmenrpnient  of  th 
fourth  cent un,'.  fsiucc  that  lunv  Ihcy  liave  iranfelatei 
from  the  (J  reek  (there  is  a  Homer  in  Armenian  hex 
ameters),  Hebrew,  Syriac^  and  Chaldre,  urto  thei 
own  dideet,  which  aone  aiaert  to  be  an  original  Ia» 
guage,  as  has  already  l>een  remarked ;  while  othexi 
regard  it  as  a  mixed  dialect,  oomposed  of  the  Sjriac 
Chaldee,  Hebrew,  and  Anbfas.  Bodi  opiaioM  are  isov 
rcct.  The  old  Armenian,  the  language  of  litcratur< 
and  of  the  chureh.  i.s.  Vatcr  agre«^,  an  original  Ian 
gnage;  the  modern  Armenian  has  been  formed,  aw  i 
popular  language,  by  foreign  additions  during  the  sue 
cessive  changes  of  their  conquerors,  and  contiists  of 
four  principal  dialects.  The  written  language  owci 
its  cultivation  to  the  tianalation  of  the  Bible,  begun  in 
411  by  Mcsrob,  w^  his  ^sciples  (among  whom  wai 
Moses  Choronensis).  by  the  <lesirc  of  the  pntrin  rc  h 
Isaac  the  Great,  and  tinishcd  in  511.  Mesrob  llrst 
added  seven  voweUaigna  to  the  old  Armenian  al^pli» 
bet,  whirli  I  rt"  re  only  contained  27  consonants.  At 
the  sauje  tuiie  schools  were  established.  The  most 
flourishing  period  of  Armenian  literature  was  in  ths 
sixth  centoi^,  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Ar- 
menians from  die  Greek  church  after  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  It  eoiitinucd  to  flouri.sh  until  the  ti-ntil 
century,  revived  in  the  thirteenth,  and  maintained  t 
re8pe«id!»le  ehanet«r  till  1468.  bi  acientlfie  inquiries 
it  never  rose  to  any  considerable  nrjinrTu  r  It  i>  j  ar- 
ticularly  valuable  in  what  relates  to  hislor)'. —  i  he  hv^l 
introduction  to  Armenian  history,  geography,  and  lit- 
erature, is  that  which  M  J.  Saint-Martin,  member  of 
the  French  Institute,  has  extracted  from  old  Armenian 
writings,  inscriptions,  and  other  sources,  under  tbt 
title  of  Mmoire*  Hi*torique»  et  Geographtques  *w 
PAfHunie,  P«fw,  1606,  2  vols.  {Encyc.  Amer ,  1. 
373.) 

Armilustbiuh  or  AjtMiLrsTRCM,  a  festival  at  Kom& 
on  the  19th  of  October,  during  which  they  aaerilksdl 

completely  armed,  and  to  the  sound  of  trnrapct«.  It 
was  intended  for  the  expiation  of  the  armie.<;.  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  arms  of  the  Roman  people.  T  he 
name  is  also  sometimes  a}i[)licd  to  the  place  in  which 
the  sacrifice  was  performed,  tl  arro,  L.  L.,  1,  32. — 
Jd.  lb.,  5,  3,— Lip.,  27,  37.) 

ARKiNioe  (the  Latin  name  for  HermMm^  L  Jtoad" 
cr  or  feneral),  the  defiveier  of  Oenuaiy  tmat  the 
Roman  yoke.  He  was  a  son  of  a  prince  of  the 
Cherusci,  Sigimcr  (which,  in  the  old  German,  signifies 
a  famoiu  ci.vqucror),  and  was  bom  16  B.C.  He  was 
('(•'jcated  at  Home,  admitted  into  the  rank  of  rquitt*, 
anci  appointed  to  an  honourable  station  in  the  army  of 
AugnaUiB.  But  princely  favour  and  the  ohanne  of 
learning  were  insufiicient  to  make  the  young  barbarian 
forget  his  early  associations.  Convinced  that  the  rude 
strenpth  of  his  savage  countrymen  would  be  unequal 
to  cope  with  tiio  disciplined  forces  of  the  Romene  in 
the  open  field,  he  had  reoocine  to  atratagem.  Having 
fomented  the  discontent  prcvniting  among  the  German 
nations,  and  baviag  produced  a  w  ide  confederacy  in 
revolt,  he  artfully  draw  Varus,  the  Roman  conunandcr ' 
on  the  Rhine,  into  an  ambuscade,  where  three  Roman 
legions  were  cut  to  pieces.  Varus,  unable  to  survive 
his  disgrace,  slew  himself,  A.D.  10.  Qcnnaiileiia 
marched  w^  a  power^  army  to  revenge  the  over- 
throw of  Vanis ;  but  it  required  more  than  one  cam- 
paifTn,  and  several  battles,  before  lie  obtained  any  de- 
cided advanta^^ ;  and  at  last  Arminioa  iiell  a  aacrifice 
only  to  the  dvil  ftoda  in  which  he  wae  involved  widi 
his  own  countrymen  and  kindred,  beinjj  assassinated 
by  one  of  his  own  relations,  in  the  37th  vear  of  his 
tgb.  Taeitoe  relatea,  that  hie  drew  upon  himadf  tba 
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ifkit  countrjrmen  by  aiming  at  the  regal  au- 
l^orr   A  short  time  before  Im  death,  Adgantestcs 
c  A^jumtxia*,  prince  of  th«  Catti,  propped  to  the 
,^■1  mmM  to  damatcti  AimmiOT  Inr  poiMB,  bat 
^csitoiMk  BO  BOOM  of  tile  offer.  AminnitwM 
Smccrld  wbcn  he  dcatroycJ  tlio  I.  gions  of  Varus. 
Jlift*  ianfMft  of  TadituSy  Artuinius  waa  doubtless 
At  Mf«er  of  Oemuuiy.   He  fbngfat  agaimt  the 
Smnoc  not  'ike  other  kinge  and  generals,  when  they 
warn  weak,  but  whea  their  eoapire  was  mighty  and 
^mftstrwn  gloiiooa.    FortOBO,  indeed,  sometimes 
JeffAedium;  but.  even  when  conquered,  hie  noble 
^amiet  and  his  extensive  inilucnce  commanded  the 
^jKnUFs  of  his  conquerors.    For  twelve  years  he 
fmiiti  MOT  thB  itfufiniiT  of  Germany,  to  the  com- 
fAlto  alUMtiQa  of  hia  flountiymen  -,  and,  after  his 
onrx  ^fj        him  divine  honours  "    {Tacit.,  Ann., 
If  we  dwelt  a  moment  on  the  results  of  his 
we  will  ted  lhat  it  had  a  decided  influence  on 
•fi^  '■'S  V  "Tbiracter  of  Germany,  political  and  litcr- 
sy ,  because  it  is  evident  that,  had  the  Romans  rc- 
■riMiiaq^liat  pOMeatsion  of  the  country,  they  would 
km  frres  o  tMM  to  all  its  institutions  and  its  lan- 
IS  waa  t!ie  case  with  all  the  other  ooontries  of 
acj)e  r  -nqtiereJ  by  them.    The  reason,  therefore, 
«%     Unymge  of  the  Gezmans  remained  in  a  ^at 
Jmm       I  wit  wigh,  «nd  HMntewaegdbjf,  fee  latin, 
and  vin  their  political  institutions  retained  so  much 
«( tlkrtr  aocieot  character,  is  to     found  in  the  victory 
if  Aiminiua.    {Encydop  Amenc  ,  vol.  1,  p.  375,  seqq. 
-BUi  Tutv .  Tol.  3,  p.  46Q.^Mauel,  GttekkhU  ier 
Jki\M.^%^  Pl  58  ) 
Aucaic*.    Vtd,  Aremorica. 
Abu,  t  a  city  of  Ljcw,  called  afterwaid  Xaothos. 
(Tii  laKbos.)  —  n.  A  town  of  Umbtist  wwt  of 
NooTii,  md  ne«r  the  Tiber.    It  is  now  CiviUUa 
iJgm.  [fim^  3»  14. — Sit.  Ital.,  B.  458.) 

AuoHti,  L       Elder,  called  also  the  African, 
wzs        sr.  Sxci  Venerea  in  N'lirni  lia,  in  the  latter 
far.         ihiiTd  ci^ttuy .    He  was  at  urst  a  pagan ,  and 
taoefai  th«toTk  ia  hie  natire  dty,  where  he  acquired  a 
ki^wpqiuuoa  .  but  he  subsequently  embraced  Chri»- 
imitf.  \mik%  mored  thereto  by  dreams,  according  to 
&  Jerome    {C\'on  tul  Ann  x\  Const — f  ::ip.ire  de 
flw.  ilL,        As,  however,  he  had  warmiy  attacked 
CkflMMri^bifere  Ina  convernon,  in  the  ooane  of  hie 
y^ji  ledares.  the  bishop  of  Sicca  revised  to  admit 
boD  vishm  the  p-vlo  of  the  church  until  be  bad  evin- 
ai  (he  mmttot;  of  hi ^  conversion  by  some  open  act. 
b  ootksequeace  of  thi.s.  while  ^et  a  catechumen,  he 
meu  a  work  entitled  Ltbri  vii.  aiverma  gcfUci,  ia 
«hicb  b«  refoted  the  objections  of  the  heathen  against 
Gkoitiaaity  wiA  wfmt  end  teaniing.  Thie  w<nk  he- 
lafi,  M  Buy  Ve  weO  oxpeeted,  a  deuettve  lmoiw1eA|fe 
•f  tbe  Chaiiitiin  religion,  but  it  Is  rich  in  materials  for 
tik  andcrsiaading  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology : 
lenrc  it  ts  one  ef  the  writinm  of  the  Latin  finders, 
wbicVi,  i'ie  tlio  work*  of  his  disciple  Lactantias,  are 
p«»xu«|jariy  Tmh^sd  by  philologists,    ^^'e  liave  given 
above  teaore  correct  title  of  the  work  of  Amobius. 
It  it  <—Boaly.  but  lees  correctly,  called  Libn  vii. 
A'tprtMii  I  III  UTtrtus  gentCM.    {Le  Nourr^,  Ap- 
f  ^'J   ci  Btbi  Patr  ,  5.  p  285.  —  BoAr,  CknstUch' 
AW  Tic«L,p.f7.)   lie  latest  and  best  edition  of 
Amobius  i»  tel  of  OreUios  (Lt>* .  1816,  8vo)  — 
If  Thr  yoo^,  a  Gallic  divi-.r  in  rh,--  I:i,t  hull"  of 
th«  5th  eemvtrj    We  hare  from  him  an  insignilicant 
ceauD«D!arT  a  ihe  Psafans,  whidi  betrays  the  princi- 
ples of  the  &x;i-?-!.i:nans     {Bdhr,  I  c.) 

Aawrs,  a  r,Tcr  Einiria,  rising  in  the  Umbrian 
Apennioes,  and  hSia^  into  the  Me£tenanMn.  It 
is  JHOTT  the  Amo  On  hs  banks  stood  Florentia,  the 
wmittn  Ftarmce,  and  near  its  mouth  Piss,  now  Pua. 
^  portas  PL' inu ,  TTi^  at  t he  ^raj  nosth.  (Alrai., 


of  which  Patrtc  was  afterward  built.    The  other 
were  ^intbea  and  Me^satis.    (Puumti.,  7,  18  ) 

AbomIta,  or  AkohItvm  Psomontobium,  the  most 
eaetcro  land  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  new  CttW 
Gmurdafui.    {PtoL,  1,  9.  p.  II.) 

Arpi,  a  nt  v  of  Apulia,  in  the  interior  of  Daunia,  rc- 
markablo  for  its  anti(|tuty.  Its  hrst  name  was  Argy> 
rippa*  an  appellation  eapposed  to  be  modified  from 
'Apyo^  'Irmov,  the  name  which  it  received  originally 
from  its  fouiidfr  Dioimde.  When  Arpi  islirst  iutro> 
duced  to  our  notice  in  the  history  of  Rome,  it  is  rep* 
resented  as  an  Apulian  city  of  no  great  importance, 
and  of  which  the  Komans  possessed  themselves  with- 
v,;;  dillii  ully.  (Liv  ,  9,  l.'J  )  In  the  second  Punic 
war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Haombai  after  the  battle 
of  Oanns  (Fo/y6.,  8,  88  and  118),  hot  was  reeorered 
bjr  the  Romans.  Arpi  was  rp-eatly  rr  hired  in  the 
tune  of  Strabo  (283),  but  still  continued  lo  exist  ttn> 
der  Constantino  as  an  episcopal  aea.  (Crttmir*»  An^ 
nrrjf  T'aly,  vol.  2.  p.  282  ) 

Aiu  iNUM,  a  small  town  of  J.atuiin,  saulhcajit  of 
Rome ,  still  known  the  name  of  Arpino.  It  is  ren* 
dered  iUaatDone  in  the  pm»  of  InMory  for  having 
given  hbrth  to  Marias  and  Cieero.  It  originally  bo> 
iongod  to  the  Volsci,  but  wa.s  taken  by  the  .Sanniites, 
from  whom  it  waa  again  wrested  by  the  Komans. 
(Lte^  9,  44.)  It  Iweame  a  manicipeJ  town,  and  its 


citizens  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe.  Of 
course,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  Arpinum  in  Ci- 
ccro  H  letters:  he  waa  fmd  of  hie  native  place,  ud 
dwells  with  complacency  on  the  rude  and  primitive 
simplicity  of  its  customs,  applying  to  it  those  lines  of 
the  Odyssey  (1,  37,  scqq.)  in  which  lJly.<i»es  expresses 
ius  love  for  Ithaca.  (Cromer's  Ancient  Italy ^  vol  % 
p.  114,  »eqq.) 

Ahki.*  thr  wife  of  Cecina  Pstus.  Her  husband, 
a  man  of  consular  rank,  having  taken  part  in  the  un- 
successful revolt  of  SoribonianuB,  in  Illyricum,  against 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  wae  brought  to  Rome  for  trial. 
Arria,  finding  all  means  of  liaving  him  iuellcctual,  and 
perceiving  him,  at  the  same  time,  destitute  of  suffi- 
cient courage  to  deatroy  himself,  phuMnd  a  dagger 
into  her  own  boaom  m  the  presence  ofner  Iwabaad, 
and  then  drriwin^r  it  f  ir;li,  Ii  imli  1  the  weapon  to  him, 
calmly  remarking  at  the  time,  ''tt  does  not  pom'* 
Maitial  has  made  thia  tho  onbjeot  of  an  epigram  (1, 
14). 

Abriancs,  I.  a  Greek  hititorian.  a  native  of  Nico- 
mcdia.  who  flourished  \n  the  second  century  under 
H  uVrirm  and  the  Antonines.  In  his  own  countrv  he 
was  a,prie*t  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina;  but,  takinu-  up 
his  n^dence  at  Rome,  lie  became  a  disciple  of  Ejiic- 
t^oa.  He  was  honoured  with  the  citizenship  of 
Rome,  and  appmnted  prefect  of  Oappadoda  by  the 
Emperor  IT  i  Irian,  who  patronised  him  on  account  of 
his  learning  and  talmta.  In  thia  capacitv  he  distin- 
guiM  lumBBlf  hy  hia  pradmee  and  vdoor  in  the 
war  against  the  MaBsagetie,  and  waa  nfterward  ad- 
vanced to  the  senatorial  and  even  consular  dignities. 
LikesXaneplMn,  he  unitad  the  literary  vrith  the  mili- 
tary- character,  was  conversant  with  pUlooapbyand 
learning,  and  intimate  with  those  who  coltiTatod  ifaett. 
No  less  than  seven  of  the  epistles  of  PUny  the  young- 
er are  addressed  to  Arrian.  His  historical  writings 
were  ntnneroas ;  bnt  of  theae,  with,  die  exception  of 
some  fragments  in  Photiu.^,  only  two  remain. _  The 
irst  is  compoaed  of  sevotk  books  on  the  expedition  of 
Alexaader,  wlueh,  being  principally  compiled  from  the 
memoirn  of  Ptolemy  T..igU8  and  Aristobulus,  who  both 
served  under  that  king,  are  deemed  proportionably  val- 
uable. Arrian,  himself  a  soldier  and  a  politician  pos- 
sessed a  sounder  judgment  than  Quintna  Cttrtiua,and 
indulged  less  in  the  marvellous.  To  thiB  woric  ia  add* 
od  a  book  on  the  afTairs  of  Indi  i  ^v  V  irh  pursues  the 
hiBtoxj  of  Alexander,  but  is  not  deemed  of  equal  aur 
thonitjr  irith  the  imiier.  An  opiitle  from^Aitiaii  to 
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Hadrian  i«  also  extant,  entitled,  "A  Peripia*  of  the 
Euxtne,"  probably  wtHtea  wUb  h»  was  prefect  of 
Capprkdocia.  There  are,  besides,  under  the  name  of 
Axrion,  ■■  a  treadse  on  Tacties ;"  "  a  Poriphis  of  the 
Eiylhmn  Sea,"  of  which  the  authority  is  doubtful ; 
"a  treatiiie  on  Houndn  ami  Hnntinrr:"  an  "  Enchirid- 
ion," or  Manual,  cxlubiiing  aii  abstract  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Epictetus ;  and  toe  "  Discourses,"  or  Dis- 
MftatMMna  a£  that  philoioplMr,  eonqpiled  ftom  notes 
taken  Aanne  his  laetnfet.  Tha  best  addons  of  Ar- 
rian's  ExpoJition  of  Alexander  are,  that  of  Gronoviu* 
iLugd.  Bat.,  1704,  fol  ),  and  that  of  Schmieder  (LtM., 
Vm,  Byo\  The  editkm  of  Raphelius  (Amtt.,  1707, 
8vo)  IB,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cr.  <  k  index,  al- 
most wholly  derived  from  that  of  <  tronovius.  Of  the 
Indian  history,  the  hcet  edition  is  that  of  Schmieder 
(/f.i/j*,  1798,  8vo).  Of  his  Enchiridion,  that  of  Upton 
{Litnd.,  1739,  4to^,  and  lhat  of  Schwei^hacuser  {Lips., 
1799,  8to),  formutg  part  of  the  edition  of  the  Dis- 
courses, by  the  same,  which  Ust-mnntioned  woik  kt  in 
6  yoli.  8vo,  Lip»  ,  1709U.1801.  Of  the  fest  of  Ms 
works,  the  best  « illti  n  is  that  of  Blanchard,  Amsf  ^ 
1683,  8to.  The  edition  of  his  ^ographical  writinffi, 
by  Stuckiui^  €f«n09.,  1677,  fol.,  is  also  'vttlnaUe.— II. 
A  Roman  lawyer,  whose  era  is  unknown.  A  work  of 
his,  De  InterdtcliSt"  m  luentioned  in  M.  3,  jD  V.,  3, 
de  hcered,  pehi. — III.  A  poet  who  wiote  •»  qpie  poem 
in  34  books  on  Alexander ;  also  another  poem  on  At- 
tains, king  of  Pergamus.  He  likewise  translated  Vir- 
gil's Goorgics  into  Greek  verse     {Huidas,  s  r  ) 

Ajuuos,  a  noted  gourmand,  mentioned  by  Horace. 
The  poet  alhideo  to  en  entevteiuiMBt  mh  at  he 
should  direct,  which  would,  of  C0tt«M|  bo  BOVBaqMn- 
sivc  one.    {8erm^  S,  3.  86  ) 

Aits  u-r:.<<,  L  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  who  incited 
the  P  '.rthiimfl  to  n'volf  from  the  power  of  the  Soleu- 
cida^,  and  was  eievaled  to  the  throne  on  account  of 
his  success.  Justin  (41, 4)  makes  this  revolt  to  have 
tdcen  place  during  the  reign  of  Setaucna  CaUinicns, 
eon  of  AniioehnB  Theos,  but  Ms  aoeottnt  is  Inconsist- 
ent with  his  date.  Arrian  {ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  58)  seems 
to  fix  the  levolt  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  ;  while  Ap- 
pian  (JML  Syr.,  65)  plaoeo  it  at  the  death  of  this 
monarch.  Possibly,  the  establish  mrnt  of  the  Parthian 
power  was  gradual,  and  w&a  not  cotupleted  till  Uie 
reign  of  Selcucua.  ( CtitUon,  Fast.  HcU.,  vol.  2.  p.  18  ) 
Aiiaeea  defeated  Seleucus  in  battle,  and  when  this 
nionareb  made  a  second  expedition  into  Parthia,  betook 
him  prisdiii  r,  and  kept  him  lonp  in  captivity.  {I'oxi- 
don.  ap.  Athcn.,  4,  p.  153,  a.)  Arsacea  than  laid  the 
foatMntfamof  the  Paiffajaif  empire,  and  hia  aae^aaaeia 
took  from  him  thr  name  of  Antacida*.  According  to 
Justin  (/.  c),  wlio  Bcems  confirmed  by  btrabo  (515), 
he  rei^xned  long  and  died  hi  eU  age :  according  to 
Syncellus  (p.  284,  c),  who  quotes  from  Arrian,  he 
reisned  only  two  years.  {Clinloa,  I.  c.)  —  II.  The 
second  of  the  name,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  Pazthian  throne,  and  was,  like  him, 
a  warlike  prince.  While  Antiochus  the  Great  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  of  i^rvpt, 
Anaces  made  himself  master  of  Mmba.  Antiochus, 
when  the  war  with  Ptolemy  was  ended,  maMhed 
apinst  the  Parthian  king,  drove  him  not  only  from 
M«dia,  but  from  his  own  lungdom,  and  ccm^ieUed  him 
to  take  leAige  m  Hjnaaia.  Hawing  aaboeqaenliy, 
however,  oollected  a  numerous  army,  Arsaces  appeared 
to  Antiodras  so  formidable  an  antagonist,  that  ihc  lat- 
ter was  glad  to  confirm  to  him  the  possession  of  Hvr- 
cania  as  weU  aa  Partiiia,  en  the  aole  condition  of  his 
«HMwm<<itig  an  atBaaee  with  bun.  Aisaces  left  his 
throne  to  hia  son  Arsac  s  Pri  spatius  or  Phriapalua. 
iFolyb.,  10,  27.  —  Jiutm,  41,  6.  —  C/taton,  Fast. 
IkU.,  vol.  3,  p.  315.)  —  III.  The  thfad  of  the  nane, 
son  of  the  preceding,  sumamed  Priapafhi.s  nr  i'hria- 
us  He  reigned  16  years,  and  left  the  kingdom  to 
■OB  Phraatea.  (JuHin,  41,  6.)*IV.  A  linv  ti 
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Armenia,  who  was  on  the  throne  when  Julian  mamlk 
ed  against  Sapor,  and  wae  etdeied  to  Ihnrfah  awmilin. 

rie«  for  the  Hom.in  armv  When  .Invinn,  after  the 
death  of  Jnlian,  was  com^ieUed  to  sign  an  ignoimnioot 
treaty  of  peace^  Arsaces,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  wmg 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Persians,  and  was  soon  aflei 
entrapped  and  slain.  {Antm.  MarcelL,  23,  2,  meq. — 
Id  ,  36,  7.  SI  IS.) 

AasAciojc,  a  nuoe  givaik  to  aoma  of  the  mawneha 
of  Parthia,  in  descent  from  Amaoea,  the  Ibonder  of  thm 
empirr  Their  power  subsisted  till  the  836th  year  ctf 
the  Christian  era,  when  the  dynasty  of  the  Saa«aiiidcs 
waa  fiNmded  by  ATtazanas.  (fm.  AiaaeeB  f.  «nd 
Arinh-iTius  V.) 

Aksahosata,  a  city  of  Armenia  Major,  in  the  south- 
westom  angle  of  the  district  of  Sophene,  and  70  niilaa 
from  the  Euphrates.  It  is  now  SirnuU.  Another 
form  of  the  ancient  name  is  Armosata.  (Pltn.,  6,  9. 
—Pdyb.,  Exc.  vii.,  Ub.  8,  36.  I.— 7'aci/.,  15,  10.) 

AaaAMiAS,  I.  »  liver  of  Armenia  Maior,  which 
IKAimlle  and  Mannert,  bm  aapoeially  the  Mt«r, 
,;(I(T  IK  m  ther  naine  for  the  southern  arm  of  the  F!u- 
phrates.  (I'td.  Euphrates.)— II.  There  was  another 
fiver  of  tlw  same  name  lower  down,  which  fluAvi  j 
from  the  northwf  '^t  through  Sophene,  and  entrrcd  tin 
Euphrates  below  Melitcne,  on  which  Arsamosata  wois 
situate.  This  is  MW  the  Jtnm.  {Flmg^  A,  S4L  — 
Taett,  15,  15.) 

Arses,  the  youngest  son  of  Ochns,  whom  the  eu- 
nuch Baiyjoas  rais^ed  to  the  throne  of  I  t  rr^i  i,  aiitl  de- 
stroyed with  his  childxen  after  a  reign  of  three  yeaxs. 
{Vtd.  Bagoas.) 

ArsTa,  a  email  river  between  Hfyricum  and  Histria, 
and  forming  the  hmit  of  It^j  in  that  quarter,  after 
Histria  was  added  to  Haly  by  Aogvataa.   (FCm.,  9^ 
19.— /7(>r  .  2.  5  ) 
.     .\itsiNoE,  1.  daughter  of  Mcleager,  and  mother  ol 
Ptolemy  I.,  of  Egypt,  by  Philip,  lather  of  .Mexandcr. 
During  her  pregnancy  she  was  married  to  "Lajgam, — il. 
Daughter  orPtolemy  I.,  of  Egypt,  and  Bereniee.  iSb* 
in  irrli  il  Ly«machus,  kinp  ofThrace,  who  was  already 
advanced  in  years,  by  whom  she  had  several  children. 
Lysunaehna,  aattinff  out  for  Ana,  left  h«r  in  Macedo- 
nia, with \v;o  50n8,  Lyhimachusand  Philip,  apart  of  the 
fruits  of  their  union.    Thus  monarch  having  boen  »lain 
in  an  expedition,  Ptolemy  Ccraunus  seized  on  Macedo- 
nia, but  could  not  take  the  city  of  Cassandria,  where 
Arainoe  had  taken  refuge  with  her  children.  He  there- 
fore oll'cred  her  bis  hand  in  marriage,  and  with  unuli 
difficulty  obtained  her  consent.   But  no  sooner  had  he 
been  amnittod  into  the  city  ftrthe  purpose  of  edlebnK 
ting  the  nuptials,  thnu  f  r  i  uispd  her  two  hown  to  be 
slain,  and  exiled  Arsinoe  herBelf  to  Samothrace.  From 
this  island  she  soon  took  her  departure  to  wed  Ptoie» 
my  Philadelphufl,  her  own  brother,  the  first  irrtarce 
of  this  kind  of  union,  and  which  became  afterward  »o 
common  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemiee.  Altboo^many 
years  older  than  Ptolemy,  she  nevertheless  inspired  him 
with  such  a  passion,  that,  after  her  death,  he  ^ave  her 
name  to  one  of  the  nomes  of  Kgypt  (Arsinoitifi).  and  to 
aevend  cities  both  in  that  countiy  and  elsewhere.  He 
even  gave  oiden  to  Iwva  a  tompia  erectod  to  her,  Imil 
hi.s  own  death  and  that  of  the  architect  prevented  tlio 
iiiliiluicnt  of  bin  wishes.    It  was  intended  lo  have  had 
the  ceilintr  of  loadstone,  and  the  atatneof  iron,  in  ocder 
that  tin-  latter  might  rtpprnr  to  he  stispended  in  lh«  air 
(/'/tn..34.  14.) — III  iJikut^htcr  of  J-ytiimachus,  kiui|  of 
Thrace,  and  the  earlier  wife  of  Ptolemy  PbiladelphtM. 
She  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Euer- 
getes),  Lysimaehus,  and  Berenice.    After  Ptolemy 'b 
union  with  Arsinoe,  his  own  .sister,  she  was  baniehed 
to  Coptoe.   The  charge  brought  aninat  her  mmm  a 
design  to  o«atfdiMrarba>n«al.— IV.  Thmglitor  ofPtel- 
emy  III.,  and  Berenice,  married  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
her  brother.    Her  husband  subsequently  having  b«- 
eoM  —miwiaM  of  Afatbndeif  and  bainf  onmptotmly 
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IBl«d  Ik  ih»  female  and  her  brothers,  was  induced,  at  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  HeUespont,  was  sent  back  bj 
Iter  I'MfwTi'n  to  ordev  Amooeto  be  pat  to  death.—  him  to  Susa,  to  act  asTieeroy  orresent  in  bisabsenoe. 
T. AiMgMr  of  Plolemy  Anletes,  prodaimcd  quem  {Herod.,  7,  10,  teaq.—M.,  7, 17.— Jrf..  7.  S2.)  If 

iOMjroifdes,  when  Caesar  attacked  AU'xandrea.  Htory  related  by  Plutarch  be  true,  Artabanus  must 
•u conquered,  and  brought  in  thuniph  to  Home  ;  :  always  have  po88«.sticd  great  influence  with  Xerxes, 
Ik.  25  this  proved  ninJiwring  to  the  people,  she  was  I  since,  aeeoiwig  to  the  Greek  writer,  the  monaidi 
tet  il  liiw  rty  Subsequently,  at  the  instigation  of  her  !  owetl  hiB  crown  to  his  uncle,  who  w.ts  appointoiJ  by 
jKwagtT  sister  Cleopatra,  she  was  put  to  death  by  the  the  Persians  to  decide  between  Xerxes  and  hir*  elder 
flnif.**  of  Antony,  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus  brother  Ariamenes.  Artabanus  adjudged  the  kingdOiB 
(Art.,  BeU.  Aiex.t  Aj^Apfiam,  BciL  Cw^  6,  8.) — VI.  i  to  tha  Somiu,»Mbairiag  been  bom  after  his  father  craw 
A  dty  gf  EgjpL,  th«  capml  «r  iSm  AimMltie  nooM,  to  th«  thwiw,  and  aa  being  the  son  of  Atossa  the 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  and  between  Heracloo-  '  daughter  of  Cyrus.  {Plul.,de  frat.  am  ,  j)  488, /.,p. 
foLi  Ma|aa  and  Lake  Moeris.  U  derived  its  name  i  988,  WytteiUt. — Compare  the  account  given  by  H»> 
nam  Amaoe,  the  sister  and  qneaa  of  Ptolemj  Phila-  rodotiks,  7,  1,  »eqg.)  We  hare  nothing  faither  of 
delpha*    The  earlier  appeUatton  was  the  "  City  of  ArtabnnuR  in  history     He  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 


CiDcodik«,"  as  tho  Greeks  translated  it  (Crocixlilo- 
fob,  KptKoittXuv  iroTuf,  Herod.,  2,  148).  This  Ust- 
■i  name  arose  from  the  ciienmitanee  of  the 
i*»  hemi;  worshipped  here  ;  and  a  tamed  rep- 
of  this  fearful  class  of  creatures  vvlis  carc- 
Mr  wrtwed  And  attended  to  in  an  adjacent  pood  or 
Mt  Sliabn  givM  an  noeoant,  as  an  cfwritMaa,  of 
tliii  curious  aulMB.  The  hodic.<;  of  the  sacred  croco- 
<y^uret«  (kOMlled  after  deatii  la  the  ceils  of  the 

onlsi  to  Typhon,  their  evil  genius,  whom  Iha^  dread- 
ail  aai  sought  to  appease  by  worshipping  an  animal 
niMbfns     aymboiieni  imaga.  This  city  of  Arainoe 
fewvapOe  oTidM^whiehlSi  net  Ikrt*  the  north  of 
lltMdem  Mf'lmrf  el  Faioum     Jomard  p;ive3  an  ac- 
«Bto  description  of  them.    {Dcscrtpl.  dc  iEgynte, 
i,  p  4^(6  )— VIl  A  city  of  Esypt,  at  tiu-  head  of 
the  ^us  ArabicuB,  and  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
sua>l*  the  QKidem  Suez.    Philadelphus  constructed 
hi^rlMvu.  and  called  tlie  place  after  his  sister  and 
la  ita  immediate  vicinii^  lay  the  city 
iM^MiBt  raA)  Bi  BOPaBqneww  of 
thf  ir  pr  .il'ai'.y.  \>3th  plaoea  Were  often  called  by  the 
oomman  name  <rf  Oicopatris,  though  actually  distinct 
Bola.   (atnk*tB&  )    Arsiiioe  was  eooBeetad  with 
the  Nile  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Ptolemy,  and  for  a 
ioBf  period  was  the  rery  life  of  the  navigation  on  the 
Smus  Anbirus.  fonning  the  connecting  link  between 


founded  with  the  individual  of  the  same  name  (Arta- 
banus II  )  who  slew  Xerxes.    {Bdhr,  ad  Ctcs.,  c.  20, 

6161. — Larcker,  ad  Clea.,  vol.  6,  p.  287.)— II.  An 
yrcanian,  captain  of  the  gnards  of  Xerxes,  and  for  a 
long  time  one  of  hi.s  irri  nti'-t  fivouritcs.  When  the 
monaioh,  after  his  return  from  Greece,  gave  himself 
up  to  a  life  of  diaaolate  pteasQTe,  Artabanna  eonceired 
this  to  be  a  fTvounlilr  opportunity  for  seizin:,'  on  the 
throne,  and,  having  conspired  withMithradates,  one  of 
the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  and  chamberlain  to  the  king, ' 
he  introduced  himself  by  night  into  the  royal  apart- 
ment, and  slew  Xerxes,  B.C.  464.  After  perpetrating 
the  deed,  ho  ran  to  .\rtaxerxt  s.  the  son  of  the  monarch, 
and  told  him  that  Darius,  his  elder  brother,  had  just 
murdered  faia  latlier.  Aitazenres  belteved  the  story, 
and  hia  brother  was  immediately  arrested  and  put  to 
death.  After  the  new  monarch  had  ascended  tho 
throne,  .\rtabanus  conepired  arrant  hia  iHh,  hot  was 
betrayed  by  Megabyzus,  an  accomplice  of  his,  and  put 
to  death.  Such  is  the  account  of  Ctesias  (c  30), 
wliich  I.Kircher  veiy  justly  prefers  to  the  st  itcinnits  of 
Justin  (3,  1)  and  Diodonis  Siculus  (10,  19),  both  of 
wliich  appear  tinged  with  abemdity. — ^IIT.  A  monarch 
of  Parthia,  known  as  Artabanus  TI .  or  .Xrsarrs  VIII. 
He  succeeded  his  nephew  Phraatcs  11  (Arsarcs 
VII.),  and  waa  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Thogarii,  a 
Scythian  nation.  {Juetin,  42,  2.) — IV.  A  monarch  of 
Parthia,  known  as  Artabanus  III.,  or  Arsaces  XIX. 
He  succeeded  Vonones  I  ,  whom  he  dro\r  fn  m  flic 


9t  Egjal  and  thai  of  the  East.  In  process  |  linone,  having  himself  nreviously  reigned  in  Media. 
waf,ttedaagweaa  anrigatieii  of  the  upper  |  Plaidilbl  totlie  Rmnane,  his  proteetore,  as  long  aa  Gei^ 


part  of  the  fuLf  induced  the  Ptolemies  to  construct 
haiboara  lower  down,  and  Arsinoe  firom  tlus  time  sank 
in  iapactaaee,  and  finally  disappeared  from  neliee. 

Thf  P*>ufinjjer  taWc.  in  the  third  century,  makes  men- 
tio.i  ,}{  tbe  place,  but  the  Ituicrary  of  Antoninc  passes 
It  over  in  silence  (Manaert,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  617.) 
— ViU.  A  of  Gili0ft  Tmohea,  on  the  coast,  bc- 
IWMi  Cdendena  aad  A*  ouMth  of  the  Arymagdus. 
(ifwy.  5,  27  )  —  IX.  Another  name  for  Patara,  in 
Ijfdm.  {^VU.  Patara  )-»X.  A  town  of  Cyprus,  near 
<w  piiwBiiinry  nf  ftiMWWihoalM  (A(r«».,68S.>— XI. 
A  h-irbour  of  Egypt,  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  below  Phi- 
lot^»ra-  Portuj.  (f/iji..  6, 39.)— XII.  Another  harbour, 
in  the  regio  Troglodytica,  in  the  vicnilf  «f  Dbe 
(ifeia.3,8L^Aneaud.  ap.  Siraii.) 

Amaaa  r&LCs,  a  (rreat  lake  in  the  sootbem  part  of 
ArrniTi'.a  M  ijor.  now  the  Lake  of  Van  It  w  as  on  its 
northem 


nianirus  inspired  him  ^vith  fi-nr,  h<^  lieoame,  after  the 
death  of  this  commander,  cruel  aii<I  oppressive  to  hia 
anbjecta,  and  arrogant  towards  Rome.  His  people 
complained  of  him  to  Tiberius,  who  named  for  them 
Phraatcs  as  king.  This  individual,  however,  dying 
on  the  route,  the  emperor  nominated  Tiridates.  Arta- 
banus fled  into  Sorthia,  but,  being  encouraged  by  the 
effimunaeyof  Tiriwitee,  he  took  np  arms  again,  and 
covered  hi>  ki[i:;(lom.  The  de.ilh  of  Tiherius  saved  him 
firom  punishment,  and  he  made  his  pence  with  Caligula 
by  dint  of  Batteries.  Still,  however,  he  was  once  more 
driven  out  by  his  subjects,  and  only  returned  eventually 
to  die  in  his  kingdom,  about  44  A.D.  {Tarit..  Ann., 
2,  58^H.  lb.,  6,  31  — /</  tA.,6,48,  &c.)— V.  A  king 
of  the  Parthiaoa,  son  of  VokjoMea  IV.,  ascended  the 
throne  A.D.  tl9.   Hia  Matoneai  name  is  Artabeaoe 


a^rmndaor 


IV.,  or  Arsaces  XXXI.    Ho  Ind  hardly  commenced 
embeUished  with  cities,  which  were  i  his  reign  when  he  was  menaced  by  Caracalla.  The 
letihe  ByxanliBe  wrilera  tlian  tlwy  had  {  einperor  denanded  his  daughter  in  marriage,  in  order 

"to  have  a  pretext  for  war  in  case  he  refused.  The 
Parthian  king,  however,  assonted,  and  the  Roman  army 
waa  allowed  to  approach  the  P.irtlii  in  capital,  where 
Artabanus  met  it  with  a  brilliant  cortege.  Bat  on  a 
given  signal,  the  Roman  troops  fell  upon  the  followew 
of  the  monarch,  and  an  indiscnminatr  ni.Tss.irrn  ensued, 
from  whioh  Artabanus  himself  with  difiiculty  escaped. 
CHuaea  Hadieraiipon  pillaged  the  samandlng  country, 
and  then  returned  to  Mesopotamia.    Artabanus,  burn- 


hecrt  fx  f-ire,  vtx.,  Chaltai  or  Athlat,  Artrs  or  Ar^rish 
arui  I'rrkn.  Tlas  sheet  of  water  is  also  sometimes 
called,  in  Amcaian  geography,  the  Lake  of  Betnotukh, 
from  tho  distnet  of  that  name  in  which  it  ia  situate. 
The  name  Bemomkh  is  deduced  from  that  of  Basus, 
>n  of  Haif.  the  first  ruler  of  AOMBin.  (WaAi, 

I.wmtt  H  jstaajMe,  was  hiodier  to 

Ihfius  the  First     He  rn<leavoured  to  dissuade  his 


s 

Xerxea  from  making  war  upon  the  Greeks,  but  i  ing  for  revenoe,  assembled  the  tartest  army  which  the 

the  nenaieh  to  I  Afthianahaa  ereraayrtrrsH.  TT^scHt*- '•^uphratesi 


uiyili^oo  by  GoOglc 
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kid  waste  eveiytbing  with  fire  and  sword,  and  «n- .  AbtxxIta,  a  strooffar  fortified  towia  of  Uppc 
eountond  the  Roman  force*  in  Syria.   Maeraitta  had  mmiB,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  bttilt  upon  «  ; 

•uccecdod  Caracalla.  A  blf>o<ly  baitio  oiihucd,  which  ;  which  Hantiili.il  n  (  iniin  nded  as  a  proper  n\te  fi> 
lasted  for  two  days.  On  the  third  daj,  a  herald  from  capital  to  King  Arlaxiati.  Near  it  ran  the  A  rase* 
the  Romans  announced  the  Ibot  of  CaifJla's  being  was  burned  by  Corbulo,  anil  lebliillby  Tiridatee, 

d<?ad,  and  that  Macrinus  wns  his  Kuccessor,  and  also  called  it  Ntronra,  in  lionour  of  Nrro  It  is  now 
proposed  a  treaty  of  peac*  between  the  two  eropinsii.  drsh  {fitn.,  6,  9. — Fior.,  3,  6, — Tactt.,  Ann., 
fr.  „  39.  f<  41.— t*.,  14»  16,  16.— 

363.) 

AiTAZBRXBs,  I.  a  name  common  to  MMne  of 

was  of  short  duration.    Ardshir  Babr^Mii,  or  Arta-  kings  of  I'ersia.  and  tlu- nicaniiiir  of  which  will  l>c 
xerxcs,  excited  the  Persiaoa  to  revolt,  and  Artabanoa  aidexed  at  the  close  of  this  article.    The  fireC  of 
was  defeated,  taken  priaoner,  and  pot  to  death.   With '  nune  aiioeeeded  hie  ftther  Xenea,  who  had  been 


The  Romans  accordingly  restored  the  priwilien'they 
bad  taken,  paid  the  exjMnaea  of  tho  war,  and  Arta- 
bamu  letuned  to  hb  ea^ttal.  His  prosperity,  however, 


aassinatcd  by  .\rt3banus,  captain  of  tho  royal  gua 
After  discovering  and  punisning  tho  murderer  of 
father,  and  bringing  to  a  close  a  war  in  Bactriii. 
ca.sioncd  hy  the  revolt  of  a  satrap,  he  reduced  to  oi> 
ence  the  Eg>ptians,  who  bad  revolted  under  Iiiai 
and  who  h^  been  aitlod  by  the  Atheni.ins.  Thoi 

 ^    severe  in  the  earlier  part  of  hia  roiffu,  he  beeeme  c 

He  escorted  thia  monoidi  through  Europe  to  Asia,  |  spieDonaaftemaidrortmldneeeandmodaratiOB.  T 
after  tlic  battle  of  Salainis,  at  the  herul  of  sixty  thoupand  .Artaxcrxes  was  railed  M(iiifn'xfip  {Longnmanua),  ft 
men,  and  rejoined  Mardoniua  before  the  battle  of  Pia-  i  the  extraordinary  length  of  his  arms,  according 
tea.  He  endeavouied  todiMnadehim  ft-om  engagingin  |  Strabo,  which,  on  his  standing  straight,  could  retm 
this  conflirt.  but  to  no  purpose;  and,  after  the  death  of  knees  ;  but,  according  to  Plutarch,  because  his  ri; 


him  ended  the  Parthian  dynasty  ot  the  ArsaciJte.  The 
fiUiaiy  tuelf,  however,  was  not  extinct  in  thu  persun 
of  Artobanus,  but  continued  to  reign  in  Armenia,  as 
tributary  to  the  new  Persian  dynasty,  until  the  time  of 
Justinian.    (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  2,  p.  540.) 

Autauazls,  I  son  of  Phamaces,  commander  of  the 
Farthians  and  Choiaimiana  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 


Mardonius,  succeeded  in  retreating  to  Asia  with  the 
residue  of  his  own  forces,  having  obtained  a  safe  pes- 
aage  through  Thcssaly  by  assuring  the  inhabiUnta  that 
Mardonius  had  defeated  tho  Greeks.    {Herod..  7.  66 
—id., 8,  12G.— .  9,  41  1»,  89.)— 11  .\  general 

of  Artaxerxcs  Longimanua.  Ho  ronained  iaitbful  to 
this  prince  aa  hmg  aa  he  reigned,  and  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  conquer  Datamcs,  who  had  revolted 
against  the  kinpr.  He  himself  .onhtseaucntly  revolted 
ag.iin8t  Ochus,  l)nt.  after  lleeinj  into  Macedonia,  was 
pardoned  by  that  prince  H-  !"  u^lit  in  the  battle  of 
Arbcia,  on  the  side  of  DarniH.  and  after  the  death  of 
that  prince  surrendered  hinisell'  to  Alexander,  who 
made  him  aatrap  of  Baetiiana-  JHe  bad  a  large  num- 
ber of  eone,  to  whom  Alexander  aaaignod  govenimenti. 
His  daughters  were  married,  one  to  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Lagus  ;  another  to  Eumenea,  of  Cardta ;  and  a  third 
to  Selcucus.   (Biogr.  Unn.,  vol.  3,  p.  648.) 

Artabrl'm  PaoMONTORifM,  n  promontory  on  tho 
northwestern  coast  of  Spain,  now  Cape  Ftmsicrre,  in 
Galhcia.  ft  w  as  sometimes  called  Celttcum  Promon- 
tormm{PU».t  4,  22),  and  also  Ncrtum.    (Sirab.,  106.) 

AsTacoIiTA.  tho  capital  of  Aria,  now  Herat,  situate 
on  tho  river  Arinet  now  the  Beri.  {ArrwMt  9t  96. — 
Slrab.,  350.) 

ABTAoSaae  or  ABTaetenTA,  a  town  of  Armenia 

Major,  northeast  of  .\niida,  where  Caiu?:  Tn  nr,  a 
nephew  of  Augustus,  was  dangerously  wounded  by 
one  Addruus.  It  ifl  now  pnMly  Ardia.  '(Vttl 
Paterc,  2,  103  ) 

Abtaphsrnes,  I.  a  brother  of  Pariuh.  aiul  son  of 
Hystaspes,  governor  of  Sardis.  {Hcrviiot  ,  b,  U.O.) — 
II.  A  son  of  the  praoeding,  whom  Darius  aent  into 
Greece  with  Datia.  He  was  conquered  at  the  baUlc 
of  Marathon  by  MiUadee.  {VU.  Dttis.— Ifero^,  4, 
153— /d.,  5,  66.) 

AsTAVaaoBe  or  AnTaaXtre,  Unp  of  Aitnenia,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Tigranes,  bct_'an  to  reif^n  al>out 
70  iJ.C.  It  was  princif^Iy  through  his  treachorous 
advice,  aa  tothe  mode  of  enterinf  Paithia,thal  Cniaaa 
iailed  in  his  expedition  apainst  that  rountry.  He  was 
■ubsequently  taken  by  Antony,  to  whom  he  had  also 
acted  a  treacherous  part  in  hi.s  Parthian  expedition, 
who  led  him  in  triumph  at  Alexandrca.  Ho  was  put 
to  death,  after  the  battle  of  Actinm,  by  Cleopatra,  who 
wished  to  obtain  succours  from  the  Kinj;  of  iMedia.  and 
therefore  sent  tiim  the  head  of  Artavaadea,  hia  ene- 
my. The  prince  appears  to  hove  been  a  veiy  weU  ed- 
ucated man.  He  wrote  in  Creek  tviro  historical  works, 
some  tragedies,  discourses,  6cc.  (P^.,  Vxt.  Anton^t 
€.  00,  teqq.) 
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hand  was  Imeer  than  his  left.  Me  reigned  thirty  vo.t 
and  died  D  C  42r)  {Ctc$.,  Pera.,  c.  30,  scqq.,  p 
Mtgq.,  ed.  Bahr.^PhU.,  Yii.  ArUx.,  inii  )  —  II.  1 
second  of  the  nnme,  was  auniamed  'Mvr,uuv  ( Mntim 
on  account  v(  his  extraordinary  memory.  He  was  s 
of  Darius  the  Second,  bj  Fwrysatis,  tho  datighler 
Artasences  Longimanus,  and  had  three  Iwothcta,  Cjn 
OstancB,  and  Oxatlircs  His  name  wns  A  rt^.ices,  w  hi. 
he  changed  into  Artaxerxcs  when  he  ascended  ti 
throne.  His  brother  Cvnis  was  of  an  ambitious  di 
position,  and  he  resolved  to  make  hiiiiM-If  klfi^  in  o 
position  to  Artaxerxcs.  Paryeatis  always  luvuun 
Cyrus ;  and  when  he  was  accused  by  TissaphemeH  k 
plotting  against  his  brother,  she  obtained  hispardoa  ti 
her  hnnienee  and  otiMtieB.  Aceordm^  to  XenepKe 
{Ave'  ,11).  it  WM  irritation  agaiuBt  his  brother  f( 
listening  to  this  dtargo  that  induced  Cyrus  to  rcvo 
and  aspue  to  tho  throne.  Another  reason,  howeve 
still  more  powerful  in  the  eyes  of  an  nmhitions  prtnci 
would  likewiiie  ap{>ear  to  have  urped  him  an  to  th 
step.  Artaxerxes  had  been  bom  before  his  father' 
accession  to  the  empire,  whereas  Cyrus  was  bom  th 
son  of  a  kini?,  a  distinction  somewhat  similar  to  tht 
which  had  piven  Xerxes  the  ihror.o.  ( Vtd.  Artabanu 
I.)  Cyrus  had  been  aj^intcd  by  his  brother  satra 
of  l/fWA,  and  had  alao  the  eommand  assigned  bun  o: 
whatever  forces  the  Dorian  cities  along  the  er.T:!  o 
Asia  Minor  might  bo  required  to  send  as  auxiliaries  t 
the  Persian  armies.  (Consiilt  Schneider,  ad  Xt>' 
An'jfr,  1.1)  Taking  adv-nntage  of  this,  he  asseiuMe' 
under  varionn  pretexts  a  numerouR  army ,  and  at  lerpil 
marched  against  his  brother  at  the  head  of  one  hi:T;<Jret 
thousand  barhaiisns,  and  nearly  thirteen  tboutsant 
Greeks.  Artaxerxes  met  him  at  Gunaxa  with  an  8mi> 
of  nine  Imndred  thouRand  barbarianB,  and  a  briot  i  on 
diet  ensued,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed.  He  was  slait 
in  the  verf  moment  of  Tietoiy;  fcrhehad  nratedwitl 
his  body-guard  the  guards  of  the  king,  while  ih( 
Greeks  were  in  full  pursuit  of  that  part  of  the  king'.- 
army  which  had  been  opposed  to  them.  The  Io*f  ot 
the  battle  was  owing  partly  to  the  rash  impetuosity  ol 
(?yni»  in  diarging  the  royal  guarda,  and  partly  to  th< 
circumstance  of  tlH>  (5 recks  having  pursued  too  far  ilif 
barbarians  opposed  (o  them.  Aitaxerxeawaa  wounded 
in  the  action  by  Cyro8*B  own  hand,  while  (^raa,  on  tirt 
other  hand,  was  sliin  by  Mithradates.  a  young  PersiJUi 
noble,  and  bj  a  Carian  soldier,  having  been  wounded 
in  aoeeeeaiott  eaeh.  80  anxkns,  however,  wu 
.\rtaxerxes  to  have  it  belicYed  th.it  lie  himw'tf  hnd  Main 
the  young  prince,  that  both  Milhrad.atrp  and  the  Cari-Tn 
e?eBtnalfy  lort  their  live*  for  hot-mi  *   of  the  dr<*i} 
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After  tl>e  hattlc  of  Cunaxa,  Uie  Graekfl  bc«ui  their 
cmk^ntsd  retreat,  mo  gnuhic  u  account  of  tiHkich  hM 
bwnpicacnred  forvamUMiMgM^Xenophon.  (VH. 
X>'n:]ihon. )  ArtaxenceH  wan  now  peaceable  posacsflor 
aiVie  thmrui:.     Being  irritated  at  the  Lacedemonians, 
wbe  bad  embraced  ms  brother's  caase,  be  lent  aid  to 
Ike  AtlMuaa  admiial,  and  Micceeded  by  hia 
ni  wvMtfaig  from  Sparta  the  dominion  of  the 
tts^    Ho  then  funiiHhed  the  ni  ct  ss^iry  means  for  re- 
baiMing  the  walls  of  Athena,  and  fioal]  j,  by  emplojing 
lii  gou  in  aowing  disaianaw  among  Hm  GnoM 
itati-s,  ho  forcrij  Aut  silms  to  abandon  the  extenaivc 
oon^oe^u  he  had  already  made  in  the  Penian  domin* 
imu   The  war  at  length  was  broaght  to  a  close  by  a 
ft  hy  which  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
to  hts  sway.    Artaxerxes  was  not 
Mcce^fiil  in  chocking  ar»  volt  on  the  ji.irt  of  the  Egvp- 
tiHMrBor  was  his  maicfa  in  person  against  the  Caduaii, 
jilTjp^ Asia,  MOitiiwl  wiUi  any  bapfMer  Kwril.  He 
wai  govern-    entirely  by  his  mother  Porv  Katis,  who,  by 
studying  bu>  incknations,  had  gained  a  complete  as- 
eeadeDcjf  «waff  tlbtt.   A  her  having  j»it  to  death  Darius, 
his  eldest  i?oti,  for  con^^pirinfr  ul' linst  him,  he  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  nirielv-lour  ^  ear«,  bowed  down  by 
sorrow  at  the  kws  of  two  other  sons  whom  Ochus,  who 
xwMdatehio^lMMliiMiMgvdloeatofil  According 
t»  DiodoTae,  he  was  on  the  tlirone  ferty»t1nee  y«ars ; 
Ui?  1'-  -i-rJing  toEuseliius  mi]  thr  A Irx.iTK^rinr  DiriMi- 
Kie,  forty  years.    Plutarch  makes  his  rcign  sixtj-two 
ywi,  Mt  thta  ie  ma  eiror  of  a  tmnaBrmer.  (Diai, 
Su-  .  13,  104  ^  r/n/tm'*  F<ul  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  316, 
323  )  —  111.  The  third  of  the  name,  cidled  prvriously 
Ochus,  axMl  known  in  history  as  ArtazerxM  Olhw,  or 
Oduis,  succeeded  his  &Ui«r  Mnemon.  He 
I  hb  reign  with  the  massacre  of  his  brothers, 
and  of  all  who  belonged  to  the  royal  f uiiiiy.  Egypt 
was  ai  thu  ttnM  in  Aall  zevoit,  Aitaxerxes  Mnemon 
bav'ms  tnnb  attanptod  to  icdiiee  it,  and  Ochas  eon> 
tinurd  lh<*  "^^t  Hv  mnns  of  his  ^crifrals.  Ijearning, 
however.  Uw.  liie  Lgvptiaiis  indulged  in  railleries 
against  bis  per&on.  anJ,  moreover,  that  Phosnicia  and 
Ojifomhad  alao  adMlled,  he  put  hunself  at  the  head  of 
ka  wniaa,  teak  9Um  througn  the  treachery  ofMentor. 

COnnnandrr  .>f  thi'  f'rrck  mermiarn's,  ntid  tTi.uli'  ,ni 

indiBcrumnate  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  He  then 
mttdked  against  Egypt,  and  veoDmpMied  ft  through 

the  military  talentx  of  Baj^an?;     Onrr  mnstrr  of  tVir 
country,  be  gave  himself  up  lo  all  manner  of  cruelty, 
imiwtfti  W*  tcnflts,  insulted  the  Egjrptian  deities, 
mdftB  ooam  aB,eaiised  the  sacred  Apis  to  ba  tiUed, 
mti  Ua  #eali  serred  op  for  a  repast.   This  eomdact 
excited  the  indi^^nation  of  Dagoas,  %v}io,  liriiirr  an  Egyp- 
tian bj  bixthf  was,  of  course,  strongly  attached  to  the 
vrilfiaB  af tjeuMUy.  Ha  aonoastod  Ins  angi^  feel- 
intp«.  howe-rrr.  unti!  Ochus  had  retomer?  to  Pergin,  and 
icsimed  his  indolent  mode  of  life,  giving  up  the  reins 
fommf^u^mftt  ctttirely  to  Bagoas.   The  latter  there- 
opoa  caoaed  htm  to  be  poisoned,  gave  his  body  to  be 
devomod  tj  cats,  snd.  to  indicate  hb  cruehy  of  dis- 
posiddoiD,  had  sabre  handles  made  of  his  bones.  Bagoas 
flMBd  tm  1km  vacant  throne  Aiaes,  the  youngest  son 
of  OdBBa,and  pot  to  death  ^tiM  Test.  Oehns  reigned 
eloven  year*.  vuX  ri irht«  r n,  as  Manetho  gires  it    ( .fi'i'i 
an^  r.  H  ,^,^  —Juslin,  10,  3.)  — IV.  A  Boldier  of 
fortune,  fbonder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidss,  and 
ral]t*ij  by  the  H-Pi-k  biRtorians  Artaxerxes.    His  true 
name  was  Ardet- iur  i3abcgan,  and  he  was  the  son  or 
craxKlaon  of  an  infividua]  named  Sassan,  who,  though 
hn  rtrj  MMteead  daenmatances,  daimed  dwrwir  from 
A:rtsswnEoa  iMij^mam.  He  aoooeadad  fadartiioi'iiiig 
Artabanus,  the  I:\st  of  the  ArsaciJa?,  and  thus  laid  the 
tandasaon  of  the  second  or  later  Persian  empire.  Al- 
thwi^  o  — uipar«  Aitmerxes  appears  to  have  had  a 
fxsiiceahle  reign,  as  far  as  the  int«>mal  aflain  of  his 
bagdom  weiaceoeenied.  In  his  external  nlataom  he 
CMM  is  eoolaet  wid>  tlia 
1>» 


feated  him  on  his  invading  the  Roman  territory,  aad 
forced  him  to  retreat.  Artaxerxes  was  about  to  renew 
the  war  with  fresh  forces,  when  he  died.  To  raia 
]>nj(^rnrp  iind  heroir  raurage  he  united  a  love  of  letters, 
aitd  m  satti  lo  iiave  composed  several  works,  Ue 
reigned  fourteen  or  fifteen  yeaia,  and  Mt  tfaa  diraw 
to  Sapor  I. — y.  A  brother  and  successor  of  Sapor  IL 
He  died  afker  a  reign  of  four  years,  A.D.  364.  —  As 
regards  the  furui  A  rit'rerxes  ('Aprof{pc';f)i  which  some- 
times occurs  in  editions,  in  place  of  the  more  comrooa 
ArftHMTMs,  eowvlt  the  lamika  of  Bahr  (ad  Gtev^  p. 
186.  seqq.)  The  name  Artaxerxes  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Artcukshojit  or  Artachskasia  in  Persian,  and  to 
have  been  compounded  of  tha  Peiaian  ylrr  ur  Ard, 
"  strong,"  and  the  Zendic  KhshetTO,Kh*htrti,  or  Khaht- 
tra,  "  a  warrior."  Hence  the  appellation  Artaxerxes 
will  signify  "  a  strong  or  mighty  warrior.".  (Compare 

i£ererfe(ia,  6,  W,'Vra£4>^t/(^  OtW 
«i1Ib  tta  Fnaiui  naae  tboa,  JbtUhtma*,  and  make 

it  equivalent  to  "  a  great  king."  (Consult  Bahr,  ad 
Clc9.,  p.  iB7.  —  HotenmuUtT,  Handimch,  dec,  vol.  1, 
p.  373,  n.  46.— J>c  iSo^,  Miimtim  tmr  imrt*  Mwli^ 
qm'h  dr  In  Perse,  p.  100.) 

Aki  AxiAH,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Armenia. — 
I.  The  first  reigned  in  the  Upper  or  Greater  Armenia, 
with  the  oaoMBt  of  ABtiodwa  Iha  Giaai.  He  gave  aa 
asylum  to  Hanaihal  oiM  time,  and  waa  alaa  takav 
[)ri>iji)rr!iy  Antio<-htJH  Fjjiphanes,  but  afterward  regain- 
ed his  lit)erty. — U.  The  sou  of  Artavasdes.  He  was 
UUad  1^  his  own  aulje^  A.D.  20.  and  Tifranit 

(Taat  ,  A 7,n..'Z.)— 111.  SuT- 
namcd  Zeno,  son  ol  Polcnuin.  He  was  proclaimed 
king  of  AmMBia  by  fiermaoicua,  in  the  place  of  Ve> 
nones,  who  was  expelled  tha  thsona.  ne  died  A.IX 
36.    (T<uit.,  Ann  ,  6,  91  ) 

.■\  itTK5iir:ir»Kr.s.  I  .V  [iljilusophcrofCniiluR,  who,hav» 
ing  been  intrusted  by  his  tnend  Brutus  with  the  necretof 
the  conspiracy  set  on  foot  i^^ainat  Caaar*  presented  to 
the  latter  a  memorial  containmgsn  account  of  the  whole 
alTair.  Cssar  rcteivcd  it  as  he  was  going  to  the  senate- 
house,  and  put  it  with  other  papers  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,thi«kittgittobeofnomaterialceiMei|nenoa.  Hmi 
it  been  read  m  him,  dw  wlwle  plot  wonM  have  been 
eniKhcr)  {Plut.,  Vit.  TiT.' )  -  II.  A  geographor  of 
Epheaus,  who  flourished  about  104  B.C.  After  hav- 
ing viailad  the  coasts  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Medi- 
fprrancan,  and  having  seen  Gades  and  portions  of  the 
.Atlantic  shores,  as  also  the  Sinus  Aiabicus  or  iied 
Sen,  ho  published  a  geographical  work  in  eleven  bodka, 
entitled  Vatypafoifteitm.  Mora  than  five 
afltorOia,  Mwaanoa  afHwacka  made  an  afandgnem 
of  it,  a  part  of  which  is  preserved  Wn  havL"  also  re- 
maining some  other  fragments  of  Aitemidorus.  Athe* 
nsus  hkewise  cites  his  Ionic  Memoirs,  luviKtt  xnt^ 
fttfMtara.  He  is  often  refimed  to  by  Str^bo,  Fliny, 
and  StepbanoB  of  Byzantium.  The  remains  ol  Ar- 
temidorus  are  given  m  the  Minor  Greek  geographeia 
by  Hoeschel  and  Hndaon,  with  the  exceptaen  of  ana 
fragment,  giving  a  deaeriplkn  of  the  NQe,  wMeh  waa 
published  for  the  ftr-t  time  by  Berger  fan  Arctin's  Bey- 
irdge  zwr  Ouch.  *nd  Lit.,  vol.  8,  1804  (May),  p.  50. 
— In.  A  mtha  of  Ephaaw,  wha  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  .\ntoninc8,  and  who  vrn.=;  ptirtiame*!,  for  distinction 
from  others,  DaUaantu,  because  his  mother  had  been 
bom  in  Daldis,  a  ^akf  «f  I^dia.  He  published,  under 
the  title  of  'OvnpoKpnuia.,  a  work  On  the  InierareUh 
h<m  of  Dreams,  in  five  books.  It  contains  all  that 
the  author  had  been  ablo  to  collect  during  his  travels 
in  Greece,  Italj,  and  Asia,  bom  those  persona  who, 
in  that  aopentiliiNiB  age,had  tnaad  thriratlMitienla 
6o  futiie  and  illusory  a  PuhjVct.  The  -n-nrk,  p.pnrt 
firom  its  main  topic,  contains  some  very  interestmg 
inftniHliM  laipiiiilliiy  aDdeBt  cnstoms,  and  serves 
also  to  erplam  many  ffVTnbnl<«  and  allegorical  objerts 
connected  with  the  sculpture  of  former  times.  It  fiu- 
atobet)  manuetr.      "  imnnrtont  aid  in  eh 
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pointc  of  mjthology.  Tlw  ttjh  is  marked  bv  a  cer- 
tain deme  of  neatmn,  if  not  ctoguiM.  Tm  Imt 

edition  IS  that  of  RdfT,  Leips.,  1806,  2  ▼ols.  8yo.— 
IV.  A  pbyeician  in  the  age  of  Hadrian.  He  is  charged 
t»jblihaTingmtttal«todtlMiM»rk8ofHippocratei.  Not 
content  with  removing  exprrsaions  that  haii  fallen  into 
disuse,  ami  aubstituttng  others  that  were  more  intelli- 
in  hid  own  day,  he  b  said  also  to  have  interpo- 
the  text,  atui  to  hav«  «tniok  oat,  at  tfao  nme 
time,  whatever  appeared  to  dUh  with  the  new  matter 
thus  brought  in  by  him  {Vid.  Hippocralee.— Gw/fn. 
comm.  w  Ub.de  nai.  hum.,  p.  4.  —  SprengtU  Hut. 
Mti.,  vdL  1,  p.  «94.)— V.  A  painter,  wbooe  oountry 
IB  uncertain.  Ho  flourishptl  towards  the  end  of  tiie  j 
first  cvntury  of  our  era,  and  is  referred  to  by  Martial 
(Ep.y  b,  40),  who  censures  him,  becaute,  in  painting 
Venus,  he  did  not  give  that  soft  gracefulnese  to  her 
person  which  other  artists  bad  done,  but  rather  a  de- 
gree of  the  aufltew  djgnilr  oSMmun.  {SUHgf  Okt. 
ArL^  t.  V.) 

A«Tisfi8  ('Aprefuc),  th«  Gredt  name  of  Diana. 
From  a  curious  passage  in  Clemens  Mexandrinug 
{Strom^t  It  p.  384,  Poti),  it  would  appear,  that  the 
goddewwMcaHed  Artemis  becaaaaof  rarjFoian  origin 
(•^ptr^Jav  Te  o'"rni',  Kf-K?tja9ac  'ApTFfiiv).  Hence  ila- 
biuaski  concludes,  that  ihc  name  iUclf  is  a  Phrygian 
one,  and  he  compares  it  with  the  royal  appellation  ilr- 
temas,  as  given  in  Xeoophonjto  a  king  of  Phrygia. 
{Cyrop.,  2,  I,  6.)  It  ia  very  probable,  that  the  primi- 
tive root  of  tin  tenn  Artemis  is  to  be  traced  to  tlin 
Persian  tongue  (^Arta,  ArUt  Artj  Ar,  all  signifying 
" graat,**  or  "  excellent^X  wad  thtu  Axtembor  Diuia 
becomes  identiril  with  the  "  ^rcat"  mother  of  N.iture, 
even  as  she  v/as  worshipped  at  Kphesa^.  As  a  col- 
lateral confirmation  of  thia  etymology,  we  may  state, 
that  the  Pecsiant,  aocording  to  Herodotus  (7,  61).ori- 

{ finally  called  thmnselves  Artai  ('/ipTaiot),  which  Hel- 
anicus  makes  equivalent  to  the  C;  reek  fiput^,  •*  heroes" 
i.  e.,  great,  stxoiig,  powerful.  {Hellan.,  Frugwkfp.  97, 
Aur*.  —  Jil,  ap,  SUph.  Bj/z.,  ».  v.  'Afyrma.)  OOm 
derivations  of  the  name  Artemis  are  not  so  satisfaxno- 
ly.  Sickler,  for  example,  deduces  it  from  the  Semitic 
Ar,  "a  foe,"  and  tama,  bttgrniHtjf" m»  faidicating  tlie 
foe  of  what  is  unchaste,  gloomy,  or  obscure.  ( Cadmus, 
p.  xc.)  V!i^elcker,  on  the  other  hand,  rc^rds  it  as  an 
rvpilhel  of  i]  (■  nme  nature  with  Opis  and  Nemrnis, 
sand  says  that  it  is  Hpi-Qtm^.  {Sckwenck,  Etymol.  My- 
tM.  Andeui.,  p.  S63.)  Plato,  la  hk  Cratylus,  derives 
'Aprrut^  from  dprauj^,  whole,"  "  uninjured,"  and, 
thivefore,  "  sound"  aiid  "  pure,"  as  referring  to  the 
ailgin  |mrity  of  the  goddeaa.  Tliis  is  about  as  correct 
as  tke  rest  of  Plato's  attempts  at  etymolorrv.  (Cra/yL, 
p.  50. — Op.,  ed.  Bekk.,  voi.  4,  p.  248.— Consult  Crcu- 
ter,  Symbohkj  vol.  2,  p.  190.) 

Airrxjitsu,  1.  dan^tar  of  I^gdanm  of  Haiicainaa> 
ana,  reigned  orer  HaliesTnaaawa,  and  alao  avar  Oos 
and  other  adjacent  islands  She  joined  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece,  with  five  vaaaeU, 
the  best  equipped  of  the  whole  fleet  after .tboae  «f  the 
Sidoruans ;  and  she  displayed  so  much  valour  and  skill 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  as  to  elicit  from  Xerxes  the 
well-knovm  remark,  that  the  men  had  acted  like  wom- 
en in  the  fight,  and  the  women  like  men.  The  Athe- 
nians, indignant  that  a  female  should  appear  in  arms 
against  them,  oflTcred  a  reward  of  10,000  drachma  to 
any  one  who  should  taite  her  priMmer.  She,  bowevet, 
oaeaiMd  after  the  notion,   {ffend.,  7,  ,  8. 88. 

—  W  ,  R,  93.)  If  we  are  to  believe  Ptolemy  Hephais- 
•tion,  a  writer  who  mixed  up  many  fables  with  some 
truth,  Artemisia  subsequently  conceived  an  attadHttent 
for  a  youth  of  Abydos,  named  Daidanus  ;  but,  not 
meeting  with  a  return  for  her  passion,  she  put  out  his 
inres  while  he  slept,  and  then  threw  heraelf  down  from 
the  lovar'a  lew  at  the  Promontoiy  of  Leueate.  {PloL. 
MtjfiuuL  0^.  PAm.,  ChL,  190,  p.  153,  Bekker,)  — II 
Anote  queen  ofOaria,nottobeeonfonndedwilhkhe 
«0 


preceding.  She  was  the  daughter  of  |jeentoiiu 
king  of  Garia,  and  married  her  brother  Mauaolu 

speeies  of  union  sanctioned  bj'  llic  cust-HD-*  -  i" 
country.  She  lost  her  husband,  wha  vaxn  reiu;iri^. 
for penonal beauty,  B.C.  365,  and  she  bccajnc.  in  < 
sequence,  a  prey  to  the  deepest  afiliction.  A  #f>leii 
tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory,  called  Maustdi 
(Mavau?.eiuii,  scd.  fivmitiov,  i.  o  ,  "  Iwnib  of  Mai 
lttB"),and  the  moat  noted  writera  of  the  day  were 
vtted  to  attend  a  Kterarr  eonteat.  in  whieh  ample 
w  1  r  !s  \v  T!  '  1)0  bestowed  on  those  who  should  crlcbi 
with  uioKl  ability  the  praises  of  the  decea»i'd.  Aiu& 
tlM  individnala  who  came  together  on  tliat  occae 
j  were,  accordinir  to  Aulu.s  Ckllius  (10,  IB),  Tin  ojk 
pus,  Theodcctee,  Naucrites,  «uid  cvcu  I»ocrate£i.  1 
prize  was  wen  hf  Theopompus.  {AtU.  Gell.,  L 
Valerius  Maxlmus  and  Aulus  Gellius  reiabo  a  man 
lous  story  concerning  the  excessive  grief  of  Artemu 
Thrv  s.\v  that  nhe  actually  mixed  tbi-  a.^lu-t,  of  her  h^ 
band  with  water,  and  drank  them  ull '.  (VaJ.  Mtut.yA^. 
The  grief  of  Aziemiaia,  poignant  though  it  waa,  did  r 
cause  her  to  neglect  the  care  of  her  dominion!; ;  > 
conquered  the  isle  of  Khodc!»,  and  gained  po.sseii.si 
of  some  Greek  cities  on  the  main  land  .  and  yet  it 
said  that  she  died  of  grief  two  years  after  the  loss 
her  husband.  (Tiirup.,  S,  8.  —  Strab.,  656.  —  Pli 
36,  5.) 

Ansioaioii,  a  promontory  of  Eubosa,  on  the  noii 
western  aide  of  the  island.   It  had  a  temple  aaiired 

.Vrtemiti  (Diana),  whence  itn  name.  Off  this  c<m 
the  Greeks  obtained  their  tirst  victory  over  the  fie 
of  Xerxea,  on  the  eame  day  with  the  netion  of  The 
mopylc    {Herod  ,  7,  175,  fee.) 

AaTEMiTji,  I.  a  city  of  Assyria,  nortii  of  Scleuci 
and  aoolhwest  of  ApoUonia.  It  appears  to  have  bee 
the  same  with  Daatagerda^  in  the  middle  ages,  an 
the  Chalasur  of  more  modem  times.  (Taett.,  6,  4! 
— 6,  26  — /.srti  ,  Cfiarac.) — H.  Another  in  A; 
menia  Major,  near  it*  southern  boundary .  now  Actum 
or  Van.  It  lay  at  the  aattriwaalem  eztmnity  of  th 
Arsissa  Psdus,  now  Lake  of  Van. 

Abtbhon,  I.  a  celebrated  njechanician,  a  native  o 
Claaomenc,  who  was  with  Pericles  at  the  siege  of 
mos,  where  it  is  said  he  irn  rn'ri!  ihe  batterinp-ram.  th 
icstudo,  and  other  equaiiy  vaiuai)lo  military  engines 
(Plut  ,  VU.  Pencl.,  c  27.')— 11.  A  nalivn  of  Sjrna, «» 
bf  the  lower  order,  whoae  iieatarea  feaamblwl  in  tb 
strongest  manner  ftoea  of  Antioehna  Theos.  Thi 
queen,  after  the  king  s  murder,  made  use  of  .\rtenioi 
to  represent  her  husband  in  a  liagexiDg  state,  that,  bj 
his  seemin g  to  have  4M  a  natuzBl  Matii»  she  might  eon 
ceai  her  gtiilt,  and  effiact  bet  tridad  ptupoae.  (Ftai. 

7,  10.) 

Artimpasa,  a  name  ^ven  to  a  goddess  among  th< 
Scythians,  whose  attributcB  resembled  tho^r  of thcOrC' 
dan  Venus,  (/ferod  .  4.  .OSt )  Some  read,  m  liic  text  of 
Herodotus,  '\pt~~aan  (Artppaaa) ;  others,  with  Ori- 
gen  (eontr.  Celt.  T.,  p.  608),  paete  'A^noa. 
Many  oonaider  the  d«ty  hein  tnentiotied  to'  he  non< 
other  than  the  "  Earth."  the  German  Hertha,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Jamieson,  the  ancient  Goths  called  Veua: 
leriim-mMh  and  Afiemrosa.,  i.  e.,  **tanre  den."  Tb< 
first  part  of  the  name  reminds  us  at  once  of  our  Hoirlish 
term  "earth,"  through  the  German  '* erde,'^  auJ  re- 
mainderrefara  tothc^n,  or  earliest  dciti<*aof  Asiatic  and 
Scandinavian  mythology.  (Herme*  Sn/thtensgp.  iiO.) 

AbvZlcs  or  AKD.iRVAi.Ke,  a  name  mven  to  twelve 
priests  who  celebr.itod  the  fivsllvals  ealled  AtMliar>'alu 
This  aacerdotal  order  is  said  to  have  been  insiiiuti'd 
by  Renralna  !n  banoor  of  hie  nutae  Acea  Lourcntia. 
who  had  twelve  sons  ;  and  when  ono  of  them  di«*d. 
Romulus,  to  eonaolc  her,  oHered  to  supply  his  place, 
and  called  himseli  and  the  rest  of  her  sons  Fratrts 
Amahs.  Their  office  was  for  life,  and  continued  even 
in  captivity  and  exile.  They  wore  a  crown  made  of 
tbn  «aa  •IwM.jlvd  •  white  woollen  wwath  annw) 
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their  uriuples.    Tbf  bymo  aung  by  these  priests  was 

(li»^'o«fr<ii  ill  1778.  in  opening  the  founJations  of  tlae 
m^riAty  at  tit,  Pct«r's,  ui2>cxib«^  on  a  stone.  Consult 
foretlUm  {Lgtx.  Tot.  Lot..,  a.  v.  Arvales),  where  the 
caomimA,  «h«tli«r  the  Amis  UMi  tbe 
were  ^sHiK^  ptiwIlMxJi  or  not.  Reftf- 
ence  Is  there  uunlc  to  the  work  of  Marinio,  "  DcgU 
Atttchc  MomumctUi  de  Frateili  ArvaU,  tcolfttt  gvi  m 
ImI*  di  wmrma,  ed  ora  raecolti,  JUdftritu  mmmmMi. 
1795,  2  vols  4to.*' 
AsoiLsiB,  a  vod  of  the  EgVpluiiis,  son  of  Isia  and 

Asvnwif  a  powerfiil  pMpla  of  Gaul,  whose  terri- 
tories lay  b^ween  the  souToes    the  Elsror  oc  AUier, 

anJ  Duruuos  or  Dortlos^ne,  branches  of  the  Liger  and 
Garumaa.  The  district  is  now  Awftrgiu.  Their 
eafitai  mm  AnyiatuttometttaBt  now  CUrmomt.  They 
were  a  powerful  liatioa,  and  were  only  conquered  after 
grexi  «iku^hter.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
nom  At,  or  a/,  "high,"  and  Verann  {fearann),  "coun- 
try" or  "  TCfieo.**  iTkmr^  Hm.  4m»  (Mom,  toL  %, 

p.  89  ) 

Abu'sji  m  Promontobum,  a  promonionr'  of  Cliloa. 
Xlie  adiaceol  coontiy  was  iunoua  ior  producing  a 
wint  (  Vmmm  Armtiim)  that  was  comiMnd  tiie  Met 
of*il  the  Greek  wines.  {Vir^.,  Eclog.,b,7l. — Slrab  , 
— i^lui.r  sen  po»9€  sum.  met,  6m.,  c.  17.  —  Clem. 
Jks^  ML,  t.) 

Aapirs  T*8QriNirs,  I.  a  brother  of  Lucius  Tarquin- 
ins.  or  Taxk^uin  the  Proud.    He  was  of  a  meek  and 

SUe  spirit,  and  was  nuunied  to  the  younger  Tullia. 
i  miSBf  a  ha^ghtjr  and  amlutious  woman,  murdered 
ham,  mBemAng  to  the  old  legend*  and  married  Tarquin 


the  Proud,  wlio  had,  in  like  nmnner,  made  away  with 
iam  own  spouse.  (Ljp.,  I,  46. — Arnoiil's  Rome,  vol. 
1,  p.  A  son  of  Tarquin  tlie  Proud.    In  the 

fir-t  rn'A^i\r'  thnt  t  J. ik  place  atter  the  expulHion  of  liiw 
laiUer.  be  aiia  iiruiuii  lilcw  each  other.  (Lie.,  2,  C. — 
Arnold*  Romt,  vol  1,  p.  108.) 

AsDirms,  L  a  Resaaii  writer,  who,  wiU^aa  afiisGtft- 
tk«  af  the  a^le  sf  Sallust,  compoeed  in  the  age  of 
Auj^u^tus  a  histofy<^  the  first  Punic  war  Vi  i  ■  .'r 
Jiist.  jLtfi.f  1, 18.) — LL  A  Human  poet,  whose  lull  nauiu 
was  Aruntius  Stdh.  He  is  highly  praised  by  Statius, 
wlko  dedicated  some  of  his  productions  to  him,  and 
by  M&rtiaX.  Among  the  works  that  he  composed 
a  poem  on  the  victory  of  Domitian  over  the  Sar- 
t-  His  wiitinga  have  not  come  down  to  ue.  («Ste- 
Sfi9.,  I,  S.  17.— M  ib.,  I,  a,  268,  dux— JbiM 
^  59,  a.— W.,  12,  3,  1 1,  &c  ) 
AaiMiu.  VuL  Uaruspex. 
Abuta,  a  town  of  Anienia  Mi^t  litoate  on  die 
AraieJ.  east  of  Ar*-i\rifn,  towards  the  confinrs  fif  Mc- 
«ha.    {Utrai.,  if^.)    it  is  probably  the  xHaxuana  of 


.laYAXOss,a  Penun,  appointed  governor  of  Egypt 
6y  Cambyaes.  He  wee  put  to  death  by  Darius  for  is- 
»aint;  a  sflw  pnjnogH  in  hi*  ««m  Miiio.  {Haviat., 

As.AirMa,  a  govemor  of  the  Cinmeriui  BoeponiB 

Utider  PbamacM  Hr  revolled  against  him  B.C.  47; 
and  havuig  Jefe,U4^-d  lM>th  him  and  his  succcsflor,  obtain- 
ed peectabic  possession  of  the  government,  w  iiich  was 
ailerward  confirmed  to  him  by  AujiTuiituu.  He  separated 
by  a  wall  the  Taunc  Cherb anesc  from  the  continent. 
iApptan,  Btll  Mitkrad.,  120.— Dio  CiUftiw,  42, 46.) 

AaciavaMua,  I.  a  Rofaan  fortified  post  on  the  Oov- 
mma  mim  of  the  Rbfaie.   Ptolemy  plaioes  it  wbere  the 
Canal  of  Drusus  joined  the  Ysscl. — II.  A  town  of 
HenuAuv,  placed  by  tbe  Tob.  Peuttng.  on  the  western 
baok  of  tne  Rhine,  south  of  tike  modem  JSamUH. 
(Compare  Manmrl.  Geogr.,  vol  3,  j;   ir>4  >  Ritter 
hi»  *uoie  curious  speculations  upon  tlie  name  of  thin 
^aoe,  and  seeks  to  Izaee  an  analogy  between  it  and 
IhM  of  the  Aspu^ieiia,  on  the  Palus  Meotis  {Strabo, 
as  also  between  both  of  these  and  the  famed 


As-gard  of  Seesdinavian  mythology-.  {RUter't  Var- 
hallr.  p       scff ConslUt  leoMidw  under  the 

cJe  Am.; 

AsBYST.«,  a  small  inland  tribe  of  Africa,  situate  bo* 
tweett  the  GiUIganmuB  on  the  east,  and  the  Ausdui« 

on  ib»  west  {Htroiot.,  4, 170),  and  above  C^renuea. 

They  had  no  coiuinunication  with  the  coast,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Uyreueatis.  According  to  Herodotus 
(L  c),  they  were  beyond  ail  the  Africans ieina)dudile  fiw 

the  use  of  chariutu  drawn  liy  ioux  ll0rMe«  {JUnUtU^ 
Geegr.  Ucrod.,  vol.  Ji,  p.  2tia.) 

Ascalapuus,  I.a6onofManiandAilfecbe,wontto 
the  XnMB  warat  tte  heed  of  tbe  OiehomeniaDs,  with 
his  bioliM  lalflMnOB.  He  was  killed  by  Deinhobus. 
(Horn.,  II.,  8,  513.)— 11.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Gorgyra 
or  Orphine,  stationed  by  Pluto  to  watchovor  Proeerpina 
in  the  Elysian  fields.  It  wee  Wwho  testified  lo  tbe 
fact  of  Proserpina'u  having  eaten  a  ii  imr^rrin  iti.  nicd 
in  the  kingdom  of  i'lutu.  (  Vtd.  Proberpuiu  )  He  waj* 
changed  into  an  owl  fur  his  mischief-making.  (Optd, 
Mel.,  6, 549.)  Another  legend  says  that  Ceres  placed 
a  large  stone  on  him  in  Erebus,  which  Hercules  rolled 
away.  {ApoUod.,  1,  5,  3. — /</ .  2,  5,  12.),  There  arc 
likewise  other  vahationa  in  the  iahle,  as  given  by  the 
aneient  mythologiete.  Aoeording  to  Antonmtts  Lib- 
cr-iliH  fc  "I'i,  wii"  quutr.^  i'rc.m  Xicander,  the  name  of 
tile  individual  was  A<>caialiui»,  sun  of  the  nymph  MiMue 
(ytiaftti).  His  motiier  having  handed  Ceres  a  drink 
when  the  latter  was  searching  for  her  dan;,'hter,  and 
the  goddess  having,  ikrougii  excessive  lliirsl,  druincd 
the  cup  at  a  single  draught,  Ascalabus,  in  derision,  or- 
dered a  caldron  to  be  bfoi^t ;  whereupon  the  oSiaaA- 
ed  deity  changed  hiai inteelfawid.  (Compare  Jfwidbr, 
ad  Anum       L    ind  Cr«M«r,  l^fm(dik,  vol.  i,  p. 

AscALON,  a  maritime  town  of  POleetiwet  SMi  fof^ 

longs  fr  in  ferusalem,  between  AzotUB  to  the  north, 
and  (»a/,.i  lo  the  Bouth.  \  cuuk  Lrauia  was  vvoraJup- 
ped  in  this  city.  Her  temple  was  pilbged,  according 
lo  Heiodotus,  in  the  Scythjans.  B.C.  Uece  also 
was  wofvbtpped  the  goddess  Deiceto»  Asealoa  wee 
taken  from  the  Assyrians  by  the  Persiaiis,  and  aflcr- 
wardfeil  successively  into  tlte  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  FtolMny,  and  Antiochus  I.  ;  but,  during  the 
wars  between  Antiochus  Epiphanes  nm)  hi^  broiher 
Philopator,  it  became  independent,  an<i  n-nianicd  so 
until  it  fell  under  the  Roman  power.  It  was  frequent* 
ly  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  auffend  outoh  durii|g 
the  crusades.  Baldwin,  king  of  Jetmoleitt,  todc  H, 
after  a  siege  of  five  or  six  months,  in  1153  or  1154,  at 
which  time  it  was  erected  into  an  episcopal  town ; 
but,  fitlhng  at  length  into  the  beads  of  the  Turks,  it  was 
almost  destroyed!  and  is  now  -m  in<?igiuficant  place, 
which  they  occupy  for  the  purpose  ol  opposing  the  in- 
roads of  the  Arabians.  Its  modem  name  is  ocaAmc 
Herod  the  Great  was  bom  at  Ascalon,  and  hence  n* 
oeived  the  s^pellation  of  Ascalonites.  {PitM.t  6, 19. 
—Amm  Murcdi  .  14,  •ilj  —lUol.f6,\$,-^Str^  Sm. 
•:-Jouph.,  Aat.  Jttd.,  6,  1.) 

Aeosinue,  I.  eon  of  ^!nMS  by  Creiisa.  According 
to  the  )1 1  1.  rrend  (for  it  is  not  right  to  dignify  such 
narratives  w  uh  the  name  of  hisUuy),  be  was  saved  frum 
the  flames  of  Troy  by  his  ftthor,  wbon  be  accompa- 
nitvi  tn  hnly,  where  his  name  was  afterward  changed 
to  iuiub.  He  behaved  with  great  valour  in  the  war 
which  his  &ther  carried  on  against  the  Latins,  and 
succeeded  jjEoote  in  the  kingdom  of  Latinue,  and  built 
Alba,  to  whidi  bo  translbrrad  the  seat  of  Us  empire 
from  Lavinium.  The  iabuluuE  rhronology  of  the  Ro- 
man writers  makes  the  descendants  of  Ascaniun  to 
have  reigned  in  Alba  for  about  420  years,  under  four- 
teen kings,  till  the  age  of  Numitor.  Aseanius  litm- 
self  reigned,  according  to  the  same  auLborilic.<«,  thirty- 
eight  yean,  of  which  thirty  were  passed  at  Lavinium, 
and  thft  remainder  at  Alba.  He  was  sncoseded  b| 
Sylvius  PoetbunnM,  sonof  Jfweiely  Lwinia.  IvIaM, 
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tho  %im  of  Ascaidiu,  dispatod  th*  emwn  with  him  ;  i 
I)u4  the  I^atiiM  gave  it  in  farour  of  S^rtviuB,  a«  he  wm  | 
descended  from  the  familv  of  T  ntinu*,  and  IuIub  was 
invcfttMl  wiUi  th«  ofim  of  high-phest,  which  reowin* 
«iIaloiifi»Ul0inyi  tear-  1,  8  — Aiir.  Ml 

VtrfT^  .En.,  1.  270  Thnnvi  Ha!  ,  1 ,  —  Phi  , 
Vu.  Kom.)—U.  A  ri»er  of  liitbynia,  which  dwcbareed 
into  the  ftopoaiii  tfa*  waicn  of  th«  Lake  Aic«nrai. 

(P/tn  .  5,  — .-InVAfv?  rtp  Srhoi.  ApnUrm  Rh.,  1, 
1177.) — Hi.  A  lake  in  the  weBtem  part  ol  Bithynia, 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Sinua  Cianus.  At  its 
eastern  extremity  stood  Ihs  atty  of  NicM.  Aiislolle 
observee,  that  the  watm  of  Utto  kk«  mtn  oo  ba- 
pregnated  with  nitre,  to  cleanse  the  clothes  dipp<'d 
mto  them.  (Mirab.  Auteuit.,  c.  M.  —  Ptm.,  31,  10.) 
Aoeordinf  to  Ootoari  Loako,  fho  Amniim  Ldw  b 
about  ten  miles  long  and  four  wirlr.  PurmiTrjilrii  on 
three  sides  by  steep  woody  slopes,  hrhind  which  nm* 
tiw  snowy  MOHBita  of  the  range  of  Olympus.  ( Ledct'a 
Ana  Mimr,  ^  T. —  Onmtn  Ana,  Mtmar,  wol  1,  p. 
180.) 

AbclbpiIa  ('AoKXtiirteia),  a  festival  in  honour  of 
^sculapius  CAoKhfifiSc),  oelebnlfld  in  aovenl  puts 
of  Greece,  but  nowhere  with  so  niMli  Milemnity  as  at 

EpidauruH.  One  part  of  the  celebration,  as  we  learn 
from  Plato,  consisted  of  contests  in  poetrr  and  music. 
(Flat.,  Jan.  mk  —M.  PM.,  1,  9r^Pmmam$,  S, 
26,  7.)  AnothrT  (nrm  of  the  Tiamo  is  Aieclepca 
cXnireta),  respecting  which,  consult  the  remarlts  of 
flMMb  {ad  Pautan.,  L  «.)■ 

AsCLBPUDBs,  I.  the  reptited  descendants  of  .'f^scti- 
lapius  ('AoxXiTn'i&f),  consisting  of  several  families 
spread  over  Greece,  and  profirasing  to  have  among 
tbeu  caitatn  aaeiata  of  the  healing  ait  haadad  down  to 
them  from  their  great  pro^nitor.  The  Aaeiepiadea  of 
EpidauruB  were  arnon-r  the  most  famouR  of  ihr  name 
The  Asclepiades  compelled  all  who  were  initiated 
into  Che  mysteriea  of  tneir  scienoe,  to  oiraar  hf  Apol- 
lo, .•r?:riilipiiiB,  Hygifn,  Pnnacea,  and  all  the  other 

Sods  and  goddcBses,  that  they  would  not  profane 
M  secrets  of  the  healing  art,  but  would  only  unfold 
them  to  the  children  of  their  masters,  or  to  tliose  who 
should  have  bound  themselves  by  the  same  oath. 
"(Consult  Htppocr  ,  opKoc  illustrahis  a  Mnhcrmw,  4to, 
L.  B.f  1643.)  Wa  may,  in  this  point  of  view,  regard 
aa  a  leeua  dmameaa  a  passage  of  Galen,  wherein  lie 
states  that  medical  knowledge  wa*  at  first  hereditary, 
and  that  paranta  imparted  it  to  their  offspring  as  a 
kind  attuaOf  pmogatifo  or  pusaearfcn.  This  usage, 
however,  became  in  process  of  time  more  relaxed,  and 
then  medical  secrets  began  to  be  imparted  to  stran- 
gers who  had  gone  through  the  finrns  of  initiation 
{riXtm  6¥ipts)t  and  wen  in  this  way  rendered  less 
Mndoaire  m  their  dimeter.  (Galen,  Adminitfr. 
Anaiofn  ,  !lb  2,  p.  12S  )  It  \h  fnr  this  reason  that 
Aristides,  in  a  later  age,  remarks,  that  a  knowledge  of 
■wdieine  w^a  for  a  kmg  ttrao  r^jaided  aa  tho  attmnte 
of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiades.  {Oral  San  v  r! 
1,  p.  80.)  And  hence,  too,  Lucian  makes  a  physician 
say,  "My  sac  ml  and  mysterious  oath  compels  roe  to 
be  silent!"  (Trapopod.,  p.  81ft  )  The  theurgic  phy- 
rieians  of  the  Alexandrean  school  re-established,  at  a 
8iibgri{ucnt  period,  this  ancient  custom,  in  order  to  im- 
pw^by  the  aWgatien  of  reU^us  silence,  a  greater 
negfree  of  ffon^jeialioii  to  their  superstitious  practices. 
(A!rx.  Trail.,  lib.  10,  p  rm.  r  /.  Gmnth  Andrmae.) 
The  Asclepiades  appear  to  have  established,  among 
their  disciples  and  In  their  manner  of  inetmetinfr, 
a  distinction  which  we  find  cxisfinpr  also  in  thr  «;rhrio!# 
of  the  philosophers.  They  hnpaited  the  ordinary 
branches  of  medical  knowledge  to  those  who  were  not 
«Bt  initiated,  but  their  profound  serrets  (o/  u'n''f)/itroi 
WiSaffKa^ai)  only  to  those  who  had  been  admitted 
into  their  mysteries  The  Asclepiades  neglected  en- 
tirely two  eaaential  parts  of  the  healing  art,  diet  and 
tnlomj.  Fhlo  nji  Unt  ID  aequaintanoe  with  die- 


tetics vna  not  cultivated  before  the  time  of  PkoAa 
of  Selymbria,  and  Hippocrates  confirms  the  assert! 

of  the  philosopher  {Sprengel,  Apcl ,  d'Jf>jpoer  . 
11,  p.  871.)  Anat<HDy,  again,  ooold  not  flouzish 
Qneee,  through  the  moe  of  P>p<dMr  pre^udieo,  ai 
these  pr(  j  I  hI  u  i  s  t  i>ok  their  rise  nroni  the  behef,  that  t 
soul,  after  being  disengaged  from  its  material  envelop 
was  obliged  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx  un 
the  body  was  consigned  to  the  earth  or  devoun  d  ' 
the  flames  {Horn.,  II.,  23,  71.  —  Sprertgel,  Hi. 
Med.,  vol.  1.  p.  169,  — II.  A  Greek  physkia 
a  native  of  Pruaa  in  Bitbynia,  who  lived  in  the  age  i 
Cicero,  and  who  was  the  first  that  brought  the  art  • 
medicine  into  rcpiitatiun  at  Rtniu-  Aftrr  hasii  f,'  a 
anired  a  name  in  Asia,  he  came  to  the  capitai  of  ital 
B  O.  110,  reiectrng  the  oKera  of  MiUmdnten,  king  < 
Pontus,  who  wi^hrrl  him  ft)  rrsidr  .it  liis  court.  A 
clepiadcs  was  one  of  those  ardent  spirits  doatined  '< 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  whatever  omnnt  dM 
TTiovr,  and  nature  had  endowed  him  with  an  attractr 
kind  of  eloquence,  which  he  often  abused.  At  Ron 
he  commenced  giving  lessons  in  rhetoric,  but  all  c 
a  sudden,  persuading  himself,  after  a  veij  avpet&i 
acquaintance  with  medicine,  that  Ite  warn  theawughl 
ma.ster  of  the  art.  he  began  to  practice  it  Unh.ij  pil; 
he  brought  into  this  new  pursuit  alt  the  rsah  eagcrae* 
of  hia  independent  spirit,  and  oH  the  plilowM>1ncal  ei 
rors  of  op!;;in;i  whirli.  as  a  rhetorician,  he  had  succesi 
ively  adopted  The  Romans  had  given  a^  fevourabl 
ree^jitton  to  Arrha^'athus  before  Asclepiades 
amone  them,  hut  they  poon  bepan  to  dislike  bis  [*« 
tice,  from  his  havinij  recourse  frequently  to  painfi 
remedies.  Asclepiades,  in  order  to  gain  a  reputation 
pursued  a  course  directly  oppoatio  to  thin.  He  mad 
It  a  point  to  give  only  stteh  remedtea  as  w«i«  agrae 
able  and  easy  t  i  i  r-  r  !^  ripplicd.  moreover,  t  i  lb 
medical  art  ail  the  erroneous  philosophic  notions  of  hi 
day ;  and,  speaking  in  this  way-tothe  Romans  of  thin^ 
that  entered  into  the  plnn  of  ^hnr  studies,  and  alturini 
them  also  the  channs  of  his  eloquence,  he  was  r n 
abted  to  gain  their  confidence  the  more  easily,  hm 
being  himself  deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  was  nea 
the  truth.  Adopting  the  eorpusrutar  philosophy  ei 
Epicurus,  he  made  it  the  basis  of  liis  doctrine 
miannderstood  ^at  of  Hi])i>ocTatee,  the  only  true  one 
He  even  oritielied  openly  the  method  «rf  Alt  grra 
physician,  namely,  the  calm  observation  of  nature.  ar« 
called  it,  in  derision,  "the  study  of  death"  {davtlrv 
fttXfrriv.  —  Gden,  4$  few  wc#.  <rifr.  Erdjnstr.,  pgc 
3).  From  Pliny's  r.rronnt  of  him,  Awlepiades  woiil< 
appear  to  have  boon  nothing  more  than  a  succesfh; 
charlatan,  who  flattered  the  whims  of  his  patients,  an< 
rejected  all  the  tortures  which,  under  the  name  of  rcfu 
lar  remedies,  had  been  previously  in  voguo.  He  sdinh 
fed  onlv  five  means  of  cure  ;  dieting,  occ.isional  abjti 
nence  from  win^  frictions,  exercise  on  foot,  and  th< 
being  eaiiMI  In  Kline.  (PHn,,  M,  8.)  The  appcsr 
ance,  too,  for  the  first  time  in  Italy,  of  the  dis-  rdci 
termed  elephantiasis,  and  the  alarm  which  it  orcasion 
ed,  could  not  fiiil  to  add  greatly  to  the  reputation  <>f : 
medical  man  who  was  skilful  in  curing  it.  (P/«' 
Sympot.,  8,  pt.  9.)  Finally,  the  relations  Piibsisriaj 
between  Um  and  the  most  distinguif^hed  Komnni  o\ 
his  time,  especially  Cicero,  contributed  greatly  to  hi* 
celebrity.  {De  (hot.,  1,  14.)  A  smguter  «lr«» 
stance  also  gained  him  great  credit  amon<:  ihc  l^i**'! 
ordeie.  Happening  to  pass,  on  (me  occasion,  near ; 
funeral  train,  he  pereeived  that  the  hody  which  wsj 
being  ronvcyed  to  the  funeral  pile  exhibited  signs  of 
life.  He  itnmodiately  employed  the  most  active  mesf 
ures  for  its  resuscitation,  and  succeeded,  to  the  preai 
astonishment  of  the  hy-standern.  who  reffanled  what  kt 
had  done  as  a  rrstofing  from  death  to  life,  rather  than 
as  an  act  of  ordinarv  healing.  Asclepiailo!!  wrA  jf 
boast  that  he  had  never  been  tick ;  and  if  we  credK 
Pliny,  be  dU  not  eten  die  of  ally  maiidy,  bnt  flon  m 
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him.  We  have  come  fragnkeittii 
of  his  writing*  remaining,  an  edition  of  which  wa^ 
fiven  by  Giuopeit,  with  a  preface  by  Ciruner,  Vimar., 
17M.  8vo.  Aisclepiade*  was  the  rounder  of  a  Kbool, 
9j9i  giMt  otldnlgf  aaanig  dui  ntiaau. 
of  BTinlniiB  ^VM  dw  BMiiMt  of  Mvanl 
of  his  pupils  (s  V  Svfyiuxioi)  A  scholar  of  hia, 
oat  mentioned  bj  the  latter,  nameij,  Themisto,  was 
oUef  of  the  seek  of  the  MthodCrts,  as  they  were 
teimed.  (Bia^.  Untv.,  voL  S»  pw  tt^-^  Sj^nagd, 
MuL  Med.,  2.  p.  3,  Mcqq.) 

▲scuanoDoios,  I.  an  Athenian  painter,  contflmpoM* 
ly  with  ApeUes,  who  praised  the  former  Sot  the  symme- 
try ofhis  pfodttctioos,  and  yielded  him  the  palm  in  delin* 
cAting  the  relative  distances  uf  objects.  Mnaso,  a  tyrant 
of  antifnitj,  em^ojed  him  to  paint  tha  twaive  deities 
(06  m4mm%  and  piU  SOO  niiiMi  (ovar  $6377) 
for  each.  (Pliny,  35,  10.)  —  II.  A  statuary,  one  of 
Lbosr,  aocordinf  to  Pliny  (34,  8),  who  excelled  in  rep- 
wmmiim^  the  philoaophon.  Diet.  Art..  «.  r.) 

AscLxnoDuri-s,  a  native  of  AlexanJrca,  the  disci- 
|de  of  Jacobus  in  medicine  and  of  Proclus  la  eclectic 
phiiosopbv,  in  both  of  which  he  acquired  a  distinguish- 
ed npitfatkMi.  Demasriwe  gave  a  loot  >ccooat  of  him 
iaiko  LUb  of  Iridorai,  oTwUek  8^  and  PhoCiiw 

hiiTc  precerved  frafments.  InnwdiirilMbi  anrpassed 
his  mstructex,  ana  is  said  to  havo  n-osUUished  the 
«•  «f  wkilo  boUaboM,  with  whick  he  made  some  very 
MHMifnl  oixes  He  was  well  acquainted  al^o  with 
Aa  niUMS  of  plants,  and  with  the  lu«tory  uf  animals  ; 
aad  aude  rreat  progress  aUo  in  the  musical  art. 
9mm  monmday  atonaa  are  Ukawiaa  nlatad  of  him. 
vUck  ^raoll  aoom  to  plaeo  li&ii  h  a  daM  of  TIwmp 
maturgists.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  TlHWMM 
of  Plalo,  which  is  now  lost.  {I^hottus,  Cod.,  243,  toL 
S,p.»a.seff.) 

A^coLi  i.  a  festiv.ll  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  celebrated 
by  the  AlLeuian  hukbandmcn,  who  generally  Kacrificed 
a  goat  to  the  god,  because  that  animal  is  a  great  enemy 
Id  tho  vm^   Hm^  made  a  bottle  or  bag  with  the  skin 
wi  lha  Tietiai,  «fad&  they  filled  with  wine,  smearing 
at  the  same  time  the  outer  surface?  with  oil.    On  this 
tbsy  aadaavouicd  to  leap  with  one  loot,  and  he  that 
first  ixmd  Mmmlf  was  declared  irietor,  and  reeeived 
the  bottle  as  a  reward.    This  was  called  tlcKuXiu^nv. 
mo^td  rov  iTt  rdf  uokov  akXtaOoi,  from  Uanng  upon 
lit  iattic,  whence  the  name  of  the  iestival  M  Wiived. 
b  was  also  introduced  into  Italy  under  the  name  of 
FsssiSM,  on  which  occasion  the  rustics  put  on  hideous 
audii  of  bark,  and  invoked  Bacchus  in  Joyful  strains. 
Xbey  also  bamg  op.  at  the  aame  time,  liiUe  imagoo  on 
a  lofty  piM.    Theaa  iaiacea  thej  edledOidUa. 
ad  Ansioph.,  Plui.,  1129.— I'lrA'  .  Cearg.,  2, 
Mff  )     Speace  gives  engravings  from  several 
§MM>  an  which  figaiea  are  represented,  called  oteiUa 
at  aiupat.    They  are  found  also  in  the  paintin^ti  at 
HercuUneum,  and  in  Meicurialis  (Art.  Gymn.,  3,  8,  p. 
217).    Spenoe  attributes  the  origin  of  this  rite  to  the 
papakai  belief  that  whoa  Bacchus  Uiroed  his  iace  to- 
Mdb  Iho  Mia,  Aeb  ftitUity  waa  aaiuiwL  Renea 
they  expos^'J  the**  xmall  figures  to  the  winds,  that 
lhay  mifht  be  £ree  to  tura  la  any  direction.  Some 
wmew  think  tit  tW  aeriBa  were  the  aame  with  ph^. 
Kc  synd>ols  (compare  Serv.  ad  Vtr^.,  I.  c),  but  this 
opinion  now  finds  few,  if  any,  supporters.  (Turncb., 
jU9.f  a,  TO.  —  RolU,  lUchcrclut  tur  U  cuUe  de  Bac- 
afauii  roL  1,  p.  SIS.)   The  Athenians  had  their  iesti- 
^  of  mteUUt  wttiA  they  termed  alupoL,  and  which 
was  said  to  hava  been  instituted  in  memory  of  Eri- 
mei  and  hoaea  Vano  (4f.  Strv.  ad  jSk.,  12»  603) 
flbaa  amitibei  aofiltf  aipl>iiatinn  to  tiia  euatom  of 
Rup^nrfiniT  asciJIa    .\ccording  to  him,  a  rope  was 
lamendgd  at  either  cstromity  &om  a  beam  or  tree, 
mM  thia  «nty  a aipj^  ivas  formed,  to  wlueh* little 
■■(i  m  mauum  was  aoapendsd.   The  movement  of 
teamagtoaadfio,  with  the  image  attached,  wasi^ 


garded  as  a  kind  of  fiinaral  olIbiiBg  to  tkaao  who  had 

committed  suicide  by  hangini^ — ^There  is  rvidcntly 
some  analogy,  in  both  form  and  meaning,  between  the 
Latin  term  oto^  and  the  Gredt  ^r^'hx^,  and  the 
common  derivations  given  in  either  case  cannot  be 
eonect.  (Consult  the  etjrmology  given  by  Scrvius,  ad 
Vtrg.,  I.  c.) 

AscoNioa  Fediaaua,  a  grammarian,  born  at  }?vu^ 
viom,  a  Ktda  bafina  tha  nom— neement  of  our  era 

(Madvtg,  de  Pediam  Comment.  Disp  Cnt  ,  p  IG). 
and  who  is  known  to  modern  times  by  his  commeittary 
on  the  orations  of  Cicero.    The  sutement  of  Phiiar" 

grius,  that  Asconius  had  heard  Virgil  in  his  youth, 
serves  no  credit  whatever  (ad  Wrg.,  Eciog.,  3, 
106),  since  it  is  contradicted  in  cdect  by  the  remark  of 
St.  JeiMne,  who  infonns  tia  thai  Asconius,  in  the  73d 
year  of  hie  age,  and  in  the  7th  of  Veapaeian's  reign. 
suScrcd  tho  loss  of  his  sight,  but  Ktill  hvcd  for  twi^ve 
years  after  this.  (Huron.,  in  Chrotuc.  Euteb,,  ad 
Olymf,  ccxiii.,  3.)  Just  as  little  credit  is  doe  to  the 
BUppuiiitioii  ol'there  luiving  been  two  individuals  named 
AiiconiuB,  an  earlier  one,  who  was  the  fncnd  of  Livy 
and  Virgil,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's  or» 
tiona,  and  a  later  oa«»  who  waa  an  historical  writer. 
All  antiquity  know*  bat  one  Aaeonhia  Miaaoa. 
(Jot.  Seal.,  Aninuidv  ad  Euseb.,  Chron  ,  p.  183,  cd 
1. — ^p.  200,  uL.  2.) — Few  particulars  have  reached  ua 
relative  to  Aaconiua.  He  eoaapoeed  a  work  ia  da> 
fence  of  Virtril,  now  lost  (Donat.  in  Vit.  Vtrg.,  16^ 
C4),  and  another  on  the  life  of  Sallust,  which  also  baa 
not  reached  us.  He  wrote  likewise  a  coaunsotary  on 
the  Orationa  of  Cicero,  for  the  uaa  of  hie  own  son  (ad 
Oral,  pro  MUm.,  6),  some  portkma  of  which  have 
reached  our  day.  Tho  importance  of  these  makes 
us  feel  the  more  sensibly  the  loss  of  the  other  parte. 
(Madntg,  p.  73,  seff .)  We  have  fragments  of  tho 
commentary'  on  nino  orations  of  Cicero:  the  Divina- 
tio,  three  of  those  against  \'erreH.  tii«>  oration  for  Con 
nelius,  the  oration,  la  tog.  candid.,  that  against  Piaa» 
and  those  for  Scaurus  and  for  Milo.  Tlus  character 
of  this  omnmentaxy  is  in  geneial  historical,  and  As- 
conius appears  in  it  as  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  aaid  earlier  constitution  of  Rome.  Frequently 
he  ia  our  only  authority  lot  oailain  ftota,  rinea  Ibe 
sources  from  which  he  has  drawn,  in  such  cases,  no 
longer  exist.  His  LAtinity  ia  tolerably  pure  and  cor- 
rect, and  eompomiivafy  flraa  fiom  the  baibaoMaa  af  a 
declining  tongue ;  alwaya  ezoeptiag  tho  eommentaries 
on  the  Verrine  orations,  which  are  thought  by  the 
learned  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  who 
lived  ahorthf  after  Serviua  and  Donatua,  and  who  prob- 
ably derived  hia  ntatariala  from  aema  eeauDenlarf  of 
Asconius.  now  lost.  It  is  to  this  same  later  writrr. 
and  not  to  Asconius,  that  Nicbuhr  assigns  the  scholia 
found  by  Mai,  in  1841,  in  the  Ambroeian  palimpsest. 
CStcb.  (id  Front.,  Op.,  ed.  Bcrolm.,  p.  XUiv.'— BiAr, 
Gctck.  Hum.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  539,  teqq.) 

AsuBA,  a  town  of  Bwotia,  situate  on  a  rocky  sum- 
out  belonging  to  Helicon,  it  ooiild  boael  of  consider- 
abb  antiquity,  having  been  fintndad,  aa  the  poet  Ho- 
gesindus,  quoted  by  Pausanias  (9,  29),  asserts,  by 
Ephialtea  and  Otua,  sons  of  Aloeus.  What  rendered 
tho  place,  however,  most  remarkable,  waa  ila  havillf 
been  the  residence  of  Hesiod  The  poet  was  not  a 
native  of  Cyme,  bat  his  father  came  from  Cyme 
to  Ascra,  hia  native  city,  as  he  himself  informs  ua 
(Op.  et  i>.,  V.  636»aifff .).  Ha  doee  mat  giva  «a  a  vary 
favourable  idea  of  tho  dhnita  of  tiha  ptaaa.  FMMn  hSi 
birthplace  Ascra,  Hosiod  in  commonly  called  the  As- 
srcon  bani,  Pausanias  reports,  that  in  hia  day  only 
ana  tower  laaMiaod  to  mark  the  site  of  AeGva(9,S^ 
Dr.  Clark  imagined  that  the  village  of  Zagora  repre- 
sents Ascra ;  but  Sir  W.  (iell  is  mcluied  to  identify 
it  with  an  ancient  tower  ha  abeerved  on  a  lofty,  bare, 
conical  rock ;  which  agrees  with  the  topography  of 
Straboh  who  plaoee  it  to  the  right  of  Helicon,  and 
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ftbttnt  tbttf  Madia  from  Thespia.  (OriMwr**  Aneknt 

Oreeee;yol.  8,  p.  207,  aeqq.) 

AscrttTM,  I.  Picemun,  a  city  of  PicemiiB,  •«  named 
ti>  ilistiiirfiils'i  it  from  the  AscuIuTii  (  f  Apulia.  Tt  was 
situate  in  the  interior,  on  the  river  Truentus,  and  some 
dbtanee  to  the  wxrthwaat  of  F!nnani.  Strabo  de- 
8crib<>fl  it  as  a  placr  of  prfat  Ktrcncfth,  mirmuntlod  by 
trails  and  inaccessible  heights.  It  was  the  tirat  city 
to  declare  against  the  Romans  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out,  and  its  example  was  followed  by  the  whole 
of  Picenum.  Asculum  sustained,  in  the  course  of 
that  vv.ir,  a  lorifT  and  mrmorablo  si(»cc  apainst  I'ompry, 
who  finally,  however,  compelled  the  place  to  surren- 
der, and  eanscd  sereid  «f  tna  eUeft  of  the  rabab  to  he 
hrhraded.  (Ltr  ,  Epit.,  76.  —  Veil.  Paterc,  2,  8!  — 
Floruf,9,  19.— Apptan,  Bell.  Civ.,  1,  SS.—Plut.,  Vit. 
Pomp.)  We  learn  from  Pliny  (3,  13)  that  Asculum 
Tvas  a  Roman  colon  v.  and  rof;aTfl«'<l  as  the  chief  city 
of  the  province.    It  is  now  Ascolt.  Apulum,  a 

city  of  Apulia,  to  which  the  epithet  Ayulum  was  at- 
taoied  to  <liitiqgiiuh  H  lirom  Aacnhim  in  Fkseonm. 
It  was  ritnate  in  the  interior  of  Danma,  near  tin  con- 
fines of  Samniiun.  and  is  snpposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  modem  town  of  Ascoli,  which  is  about  six  milps 
to  the  southwest  of  Ordtma.  It  was  under  the  walls 
of  thi<;  vlr.rp  that  Pyrrhus  cncoimff*r«»d  a  scmnd  time 
tilt-  lUiiit.ia  army,  after  having  gained  a  signal  victory 
in  Lucania  The  action  was  attended  with  no  advan- 
tage to  either  side.  (Florvs,  1,  18.>-P/iK.,  Vit. 
tyrrk.  —  P^rontm.,  Strateg.,  1,  3.)  Fifmtinne,  tvho 
classcH  if  amon^  the  cnloiiics  of  Apulia,  terms  it  Aus- 
clum.  This  is  probably  the  correct  orthography,  as 
may  be  seen  from  comsa  die  inscription  on  which  is 
ATT  AfON,  and  ATCKA.  (0«iMr*e  AluAait  Itafy, 
vul.  2,  p.  288.) 

AsDRCBAt.    Vid.  Hastlrubal. 

Asi,  or  As;e  (in  the  old  8candina:dan  JB»tr  or  f-lnr, 
the  plnral  form  of  At),  a  genera!  appellation  j,  i  .cn, 
in  the  mythology  of  northern  F^nropr,  to  the  cioilira 
that  came  in  with  Odin  from  the  East.  Including  this 
latter  divinity  they  were  twelve  In  nnuAeri  according 
to  some,  thirteen  {Magnusen,  Borenl.  Mythol.  Lex., 
p.  720),  and  there  was  the  same  number  of  female  dei- 
ties Or  Aaynia.  —  While  some  are  inclined  to  see  in 
the  Asi  merely  an  Asmtic  colony,  wandering  in  from 
the  Ticinity  of  the  Don,  others,  wnh  much  more  propri- 
ety, find  "n  (Im  name  a  nirions  chain  ofconnrxinn  be- 
tween the  early  religions  of  the  Eastern  uid  Eurooean 
wrMs.  The  tenn  At^  hi  fret*  appears  to  have  hecn 
■n  old  appellation  for  deity,  and  Qieets  us  in  numerous 
qnarters,  under  various  though  not  very  dissimilar 
forms.  Thus,  in  the  Coptic,  Os  \»  said  to  signify 
"  Lord"  or  "  Deity  ;"  in  the  old  Persian,  pood  deities 
or  spirits  were  called  Jzed,  while  by  Berosus  the  gods 
are  termed  /.n  (Knnnr.  Si/stem  der  Ind.  Myth.,  p. 
SS8.)  Again,  in  Sanscrit  we  have  /sAo,  a  Imn" 
or  **naeter,**  the  ftnSnhie  of  which,  /«Aana,  Teohids 
us  at  once  of  A  T-rria,  a  female  deity,  or  Asa  .Among 
the  ancient  Gauls,  the  supreme  Being  was  denominated 
JB^  or  Hesu9,  a  name  that  connects  the  Pyidfeal 
worship  with  the  East ;  while  among  many  nations  of 
Finnish  orirjin,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  wc  have  such  temis 
for  deity  a.s  Eit,  Eas,  Emi,  and  0»g.  {Magniusen, 
p.  719,'  noft.  —  Heyd,  EtyauA.  Venuek^  TVAtnftnt, 
19H.)  h  is  emfeos  to  eonneet  wHh  thb  the  aeoonnt 
given  by  the  Knrmn  writers,  that  in  the  Etrurian  lan- 
guage JEmr  signified  "  God."  (Suttm.,  Aug.,  07. — 
Dio  Cat:,  66,  90.  —  Bemh.,  ».  «l  AlOot. jlKr/rer, 
Ftrvsh  .  vol  2.  p  81 A  We  may  compare  with  this 
the  old  augural  doctrine  aniongthe  Etrurian  priesthood, 
that  the  gods  had  their  homo  or  dwelling  in  the  north, 
bjr  which  we  see  Scandinavia  and  Etmria  brought 
smgularly  into  contact.  (Serv.  ad  Mn..  2,  693.— 
Dwn  Hal  ,  2.  5~P!ut.,  Quasi  Rnm  .  IS  —MuUrr. 
Etrusk.,  vol.  2,  p.  126.)— Again,  the  traditions  in  the 
aoitt  9t  Europe  an  unlfimn,  that  the  Ad  ewio  In 
914 


from  the  east  or  rather  southeast,  and  mention  is  made 
of  a  countiy  called  A$arUatdt  and  its  nctropoHs  j4«- 
gard,  in  the  vicinity,  or  to  the  east,  of  the  l^inuB, 

from  which  Odin  and  the  \9m  are  said  to  have  rome 
into  Europe.  {Saga  Olafs  Trygg.  Ed.  Skaih..  S, 
49.  —  Harm.,  S,  m.-^Affend.  Bd.  Jm.,  ei.  Rmtk., 
p  mA  —Magnusen,  p.  287,  293  )  We  see  here,  at 
once,  the  striking  analogy  between  Aaen-tand  and 
Atia,  and  may  easily  suppose  that  by  the  former  is 
meant  merely  a  part  of  the  Utter,  and  that  the  name 
Ana  itself  means  nothing  more  than  the  *'land  of 
the  A---].*'  or  "the  Holy  Land"  ('  Asi  .srlhin 
dmnum,  sacra  terra."  —  Huku,  Thes.  Ltng.  Sep- 
teittr.,  1,  p.  IM).  Ae  Odin  and  Buddha  an  no  same 
deity  (eia.  Odinus).  the  worship  of  the  Asi  is  to  V 
referred  to  the  remote  East  as  its  native  home,  and 
Aagaid  near  the  Tanab  must  be  regarded  as  merely 
one  of  many  sacerdotal  stations  where  this  worship 
was  observed,  and  whence  colonies  were  sent  forth 
Traces  of  the  root  from  which  these  names  are  deriv«d 
may  be  found  in  several  geographical  appdlationa  ooa> 
neeled  with  the  eountiy  aroond  the  Tamat.  Thus  we 
have  Cavrn.vta  {Ceue-esos,  i  r  .  the  moimt-  in  of  the 
Asi),  the  rivor  Phasis  (Pk-atia,  i.  e.,  the  holy  stream), 
the  nan>e  Ametzonm*,  sometimes  applie«l  to  the  Ta- 
nais  {Ant-azomtiit.  i  f  ,  Am-ft^on).  niul  we  find  it  re- 
tained even  in  the  modern  term  AS'oph.  (Bitter. 
VorhaUe,  p.  466.) — Many  other  curious  analogies  pr^ 
aem  thcmsehree.  I^usanias  (3. 3, 46)  makes  mention 
of  an  ancient  city  m  Laconia,  named  Im*  ( /<-4i), 
which  had  succet  i'leil  a  still  earlier  city  of  the  s^r  n  f 
name,  that  had  stood  on  Mount  Atm  {Aa-ia),  and  amid 
the  rains  of  this  latter  place  were  the  mnairts  of  s 
temple  of  Minervf  (A.s-ia,  i  e ,  Afyniay  Pau- 
sanias  adds  that  .Minerva  Asia  had  ano  a  temple 
among  the  Colchtans.  We  may  compara  wiHl  tms 
the  Doric  form  of  the  name  of  the  goddess,  as  a|>pea^ 
ing  in  Arhrtophanes,  'AffOffi  (A*<wm,  i.  e.,  A*a-n*  or 
A.ri/Jita)  T!  I  Ti'  \\ ns  also  in  Crete  a  very  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Jupiter  Asius.  {Steph.  Byzant.,  p.  181, 
ti.  Berk.)  The  Greek  ad^eoHve  toiof  (iler^ee),  *•  sa- 
cred," may  l»e  traced  to  the  fsame  source,  ns  welt  as 
the  earlier  form  of  the  l.,atin  term  are,  "  an  altar," 
namely,  «««  {aa-a  ~Aul.  Geli,  4,  3).  We  may  even 
cany  our  speculations  into  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and 
connect  with  our  subject  the  term  At,  "mighty"  or 
"strong."  and  the  .Tppellation  (Asa-rl).  piven 

to  an  idol  or  false  deity.  (Consult  Geaen.,  Lex,  Htbr^, 
9,  v.^'^If  an  etyuiolojiy  he  sought  fot  the  nane  Aai, 
we  may  find  it  in  the  Sanscrit  verb  oji,  "to  hr."  the 
participle  <>f  which,  namely,  aant,  is  analogous  to  the 
Greek  and  reminds  us  ofZdv,  one  of  the  old  Greek 
names  for  Jupiter  or  the  Supreme  Being.  The  Asi, 
then,  are  the  "  Bangs,"  kot'  iioxwf- 

Asia,  I.  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancie^it  worid, 
separated  6om  Eoime  by  the  j]^[ean,  the  Emrine,  the 
nhs  Mwetis.  the  Tnmla  or  Rm\  and  the 
from  Afri<  i  1  v  fhr  ffrd  Stn  nnd  Tslhmus  of  St,f: 
Asia  is  in  its  extent  the  largest  continent,  and  in  its 
sHnstion  the  neat  1hTour(>d  by  nature.  Tto  aqnave 
contents  ammmf  to  14.000.000  miles.  Tn  crmpari- 
son  with  other  countries  it  has  advantages,  and  espe- 
cially over  Africa.  These  advantages  consist  in  the 
obaracter  of  it>  broken  shore,  the  fruitful  islands 
which  He  arennd  it,  its  mimeroas  gulfs  that  enter  far 
into  the  land,  its  larire  rivers,  and  its  few  deserts  in  the 
interior.  There  are  two  principal  chains  of  mount- 
aina  extending  flMW  west  to  eaat.  In  tte  iiovlli,  Ibt 
.'\ltai,  which  in  antiquity  was  still  without  a  name  :  in 
the  south,  the  range  of  Taurus.  Branches  of  both 
are  the  Caucasus,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas  ;  the  Tmaus,  along  the  golden  desert  (the  desert 
of  Cobi) ;  the  Paropaiiusus,  on  the  northern  fide  of 
India;  the  Tralian  chain,  in  antiipiity  still  without  a 
name,  unless  these  are  the  Khiphaian  niountaine  of 
the  aiwitefe.  Of  tho  diief  time,  frar  §tm  tnm 
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to  tnA ;  tfie  SvphNlM  mi  tigtk  the 

Pt  rii  n  Gulf,  the  Tn(1u>  anri  H  iriL't  s  into  the  Indian 
&a .  (WO  ilow  from  cast  to  west,  tli^  OnU)  now  Gi- 
ios.  aod  the  laxartM,  now  Sirr.    AA  tUf  llMreibre 
he  ?  -  I  !rii  into  Xnrfh<"  ii  A^tta,  the  country  north  of 
the  Aiiai  range  :  Middle  Attu,  the  country  between 
the  nngee  of  Altai  and  Taurus  ;  and  Southern  Asia, 
BMth  of  Tkiiraa. — Noctlmn  Am  iiaa  ho- 
7«<^  nd  60«  of  btitade  (Atialie  Jtmma  and 
St^rui')     This  in  nntiquity  was  \  en  little  known,  yet 
not  entirely  unknown.    iHuk  but  true  traditious  re- 
wfutdmg  tt  inay  iw  fiNurf  to  tlw  Mm  flf  Mitoiy,  He- 
Todotus. — Middle  Asia,  tho  rnuntn'  hrtween  50'^  anil 
40'^  north  britude,  comprehending  Srythia  and  Sai- 
atfis  Aaiiifi  ffibm  GtmI  TarUiy  and  Mongolia),  it 
afenoat  one  immwiaarable  unproductive  prairie,  with- 
aot  afrieaiture  and  foreata,  and,  therefore,  a  mere  pas- 
turr-ijnd     The  inhabitants  leading  pastoral  livfs  (.\o- 
aadea),  an  wittMNit  dtiea  and  fixad  piaCM  of  abode  ; 
mdAmaiam,  wutwti  of  potitk»l  union,  bm  nmrely 
thf  constitution  of  tribes. — Snuthcm  Asia,  comprising 
the  knd^j  from  40*^  north  latitude  to  near  the  equator, 
is  entirely  diiferent  in  its  character  from  the  countries 
of  Middb  Asia :  it  is,  both  in  Koil  and  climate,  }>08- 
ssMed  of  adrantajjes  for  agriculture,  and,  in  compari- 
sn  vritb  the  other  countnos  of  the  earth,  it  is  rich  in 
IIm  CMlliBat  aad  most  various  (ooducto.— -The  early 
mmmtiem  «f  th«  tvorid,  eroeeiafty  of  liw  east,  was 
Qri^inaily  through  Asia     Tho  natural  [Jaccs  of  de- 
pot m  the  interior  \^'ere  on  the  baiikH  of  the  large 
fivers;  on  the  Oxua,  in  Uactria ;  on  the  EuphltlMj 
atBibvlan.    The  natural  places  of  depot  on  the  coast 
were  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  Phoenicia, 
where  ojo^  the  series  of  Grecian  and  Pbcrnirian  cit- 
fitcHii  tba  fitit,  as  at  pie—ut.  oaolatiMd  in 
empties  of  hnoMiiM  MtMl,  hj  trtlidi  they 
are  dis:ln;rui:»hed  frota  those  of  cultivated  Europe,  as 
weU  as  by  then  constitution.    They  often  uaderwent 
»■  iifciliuM.  \mt  thwr  form  renwtned  the  sMiie.  For 
this  caost's  ma>thave  existed,  Iyin<T  deep  and  of  wide 
intioeuce,  and  whKh,  notwithsUnding  these  frequent 
revololMNH,  MiDoanlinned  to  operate,  and  always  n;ave 
to  the  aetr  empires  of  Asia  the  organization  of  the 
oJd  ones.    The  fraat  revolutions  of  Asia  (with  the 
cxr\'jitl>T\  of  lliit  of  Alexander)  were  occasioned  by 
the  numeftms  and  powerful  nomadic  nation*  which  oc- 
mpiod  a  great  part  of  tlnl  umtiuoiil.   Craipsllcd  by 
acn  j.  rit  or  newBsity,  they  left  their  places  of  .ibo<ie, 
Saamlad  new  empires,  while  they  passed  through 
aad  subjected  ()w  frukfol  and  cultivated  countries  of 
Southern  Asia,  until,  unnerved  by  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy. eonseqoeHt  on  the  change  in  their  habits  of  life, 
they  in  their  txam  were  in  like  manner  subjected 
Fwom  Ham  common  origiii  may  bo  onitoinei  in  part 
Awfnok  oilont,  in  part  tlw  tapid  rim  tmSfUm  lOaally 
shurt  cntitiamnee  of  these  r  nr.ir*  s     The  develop- 
ment of  their  nalii>nal  form  of  government  muKt,  tor 
lim  aoHi  TCBOOB,  lw*o  lad  groat  resemblance ;  and 
the  constant  rt^ippearance  of  denpotism  in  them  is  to 
be  eirpiMued  partly  from  the  rights  of  conquerors,  and 
partly  ftoax  then  great  extent,  which  rendered  a  gov- 
•rauMft  of  sattops  necessary.    To  this  we  miut  add, 
tkal  the  cMxMn  of  poly^ramy,  provailin(;  among  all  the 
Ifreat  nitl-m-i  .if  inm  r  ruinrd  the  tmitiial  rela- 

taoas  and  obtii^^tums  of  domestic  tile,  and  thus  ron- 
dkmd  a  good  constitution  impossible.  For  a  dames- 
tie  tynnt  i*  formcil  instead  of  a  tiffu  r  of  a  family, 
aod  iiesftoliMm  u  once  gains  its  fouiidation  m  private 
iHetmC*  Hutary  of  the  States  of  Antiqutty, 
p.  14,  ^tWft  9hmrn\ff»  tnauL)  —  As  early  as  the 
time  of  HeioAiCas,  wo  find  the  name  of  Asia  em- 
ploved  to  dcsijTnate  this  vast  continent.  The  Grerks, 
m  wo  iaam  fnm  that  historian,  pretended  that  it  was 
Mad  fnm  Asik  Iha  wife  of  lapeliis.  Tba  Lyd- 
on  thr  other  hand,  drdnceu  the  name  from 
I,  OBo  of  thmx  earliest  kmgs.   (^Htrod.,  4,  45.) 


Bocharttfaawin  days, haa^aariftaappdlMBawta 

Ati,  a  Pha>nician  word  according  V->  lilm,  si^^nifying 
"  a  middle  part,"  or  something  intermediate,  ajiU  hence 
he  Mkaa  Asia  mean  the  continent  placed  betwaaa 

Europe  rinr}  Afrira     {Geogr.  Sacr ,  4,  33,  p  298.| 
The  true  dcnvatiun,  however,  wouki  seem  to  tie  that 
given  in  the  preceding  articla.   {Vid.  Asi.) — Homer 
applies  the  name  of  Aiia  to  a  ■mall  district  of  Mieo- 
nia  or  Lydia,8itinledMaa^thoOBir«ter.   (/A,  2, 461.) 
Euripides,  also,  evidently  restricts  tin        i  ll  iti  to 
a  portion  of  Lydia,  in  a  passage  of  the  Bacchs  (v. 
64. — Oompare  ZHonys.  Feriejf.,  886,  and  Buttam^ 
ad  toe  ).     It  would  appear.  indcn(!,  thnt  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  on  their  lirst  arnv&i  on  the  banks  of  the  Ms* 
ander  and  Cayster,  found  the  iMpio  of  Aria  attached 
to  tltti  part  of  the  continent,  and  communicated  it 
to  their  European  countrymen,  who  in  process  of 
time  applied  it  to  all  tho  countries  situated  to  the  east 
of  Gxaeea.   It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppoaef 
that  Ikio  naBOta  yasthm  originally  belonged  merely 
to  that  part  of  the  continent  w^ith  which  ihv.  Ionian 
colonists  first  became  acquainted.    It  \v-ould  sccoi, 
on  the  contrary,  to  latre  been  given  at  an  early  pe- 
riod to  various  spots  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Ast,  all  pointinir,  however,  to  some  region  of  the  ro- 
mote  East  where  the  name  most  probably  originated.— 
Herodottis  employs  the  division  of  Upper  and  Lowr 
Ana.  Tho  latter  oftimo  aiiaifaM  IK  nol  to  wIiBtwa 
now  call  Asia  Minor,  while  the  former  denotes  the 
i«st  tract  of  couTitrv  situated  to  the  east  of  the  En- 
pfcwtaa.    It  is  n  u  ex.ictly  known  when  the  peninsula 
came  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  Asia  Minor; 
but  it  docs  not  appear  in  any  author  prior  to  Orosius, 
who  employs  it  (1,  2),  as  well  as  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus  (ds  TAsmo^.,  1,  8>.    Ihe  tona  AmdaUt 
used  by  the  Turita  to  donoto  tUa  poitian  of  the  Otto> 
man  empire,  is  a  corruption  of  Anatdxa,  and  this  last 
is  derived  from  the  (ireek  dcvaroh^       rt«i«^  of  tht 
Sim,  i.  c  .  tht.  Ms<),  and  Miiimii  to  the  FrazUi  word 
Lernnf  —  Few  countries  present  such  a  diversity  of 
soil  and  climate  as  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  lo- 
an, Lydia,  Caria.  and,  indeed,  generally  speaking,  the 
whole  of  Wcslain  Asia,  wore  lamarkabto  for  their  fO' 
nial  temperatare  and  Mtrema  inttt^;  while  IM 
mountainous  distrk  ts  of  T.ycia,  Pysidia,  Cilirin,  and 
Cappadocia  were  very  tliinly  inhabited,  from  tba 
cokhtess  of  the  aUiMla  and  toe  unproductivcneaa  af 
the  soil.    Many  parts  of  Phry^a  and  Galatia  were 
also  nearly  deserted  from  the  barrenness  of  the 
ground,  which  was  strongly  impregnated  with  salt, 
and  exhibited,  besides,  many  traces  of  vokanio  we»> 
cy.   Tho  whole  country,  in  feet,  appearstohase  Men 
subject  at  an  early  period  to  vioU  nt  earthquakes, 
which  destroyed  or  damaged  many  Nourishing  cities. 
{StrtA,,  678.)  Noterthelesa,  Asia  Mmor,  taken  col- 
lectively,       nnr  of  the  most  productive  and  opulent 
countries  of  which  antiquity  has  lefl  us  any  account ; 
and  we  hava  Iha  mithority  of  Cicero  for  stating,  that 
the  Raman  treasury  derived  its  largest  and  surest  rev- 
enues from  this  quarter.    (Or.  pro  Leg.  Man.,  %,  6.) 
Some  idea  of  its  various  pro<luction8  will  be  pivcn 
in  the  reoiarks  under  each  particular  province.   (  Kii. 
Mysia,  Bithynia.  Phrygia,  Ac.)   Aali  Mkunrwaa  lbi> 
niahed  also  with  numer  u  -  cxrrllent  harbours  along 
its  coast     Nor  was  any  country  more  favoured  by  na- 
ture, or  more  calculated  to  become  the  centre  of  a 
mighty  and  fn-rhaps  universal  empire.    But  the  moral 
character  of  its  population  has  never  kept  pace  with 
the  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  this  will  probably 
alwagfaha  thaoaso  aaloimaBthoaoftness  of  the  chp 
mats  andtha-fbttifitjof^soQ  continos  to  eawdaa 
an  cncr\'ating  influence  over  the  character  of  the  peo- 

fie.  {Cramer't  Ana  Mmor,  vol.  1,  p.  1,  eeqq.y^ 
I.  Provincia,  or  Asia  Proconsolaris,  the  Roman 
province  of  Amvt,  comprising  Mypia,  Lydia,  Caria* 
and  Phiygia,  with  the  exception  oi  Ly caou^   This  is 
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meant  bv  Asia  in  th*'  leg^al  scnae  of  the  term  u  eia- 
l^j^ed  by  the  Komsns,  and  tti  the  same  with  what  the 
Qtmk  writen  of  the  Roman  en  call  A«U  Proper,  or 
^  iiUaf  KoXovfih'f]  'Arria  (Sfrah  ,  626),  in  •which  sense 
we  find  the  worti  Aisia  useil  m  the  Mew  Teetament. 
(^c<«,  2, 9.)  In  another  pana«e,  howerer  {Acts,  16, 
6),  we  find  a  dietinction  niade  oetween  Phiygia  and 
Aaia.  So,  again,  in  the  Book  of  Rerebtiona,  which 
is  addressed  to  thf  woven  churches  of  Asia,  the  name 
aspean  to  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  ancieni  Lydia 
whitiihtmtumi'Bpbmm,  Smyrna,  I^rgannu^  Sndb, 
4c.  {CeUarmt,  de  8epi.  Eedet.  Ana,  inler  Du- 
$$rt.  Aeai.,ja.  419.  —  UrtmerU  Asia  Minor ^  vol.  1, 

ft>— III.  One  of  the  Ooeanidea.  She  manried  lap- 
etus.  and  became  hy  him  the  mother  of  Atlns,  Prn- 
melheus,  Epiuietheuif,  and  Mencctius.  (ApoUod.,  i, 
% — Hfjfne,  ad  loc.) 

AaiA  PAfcoa  (the  'Amor  ^s^uiv  of  Homn^*  a  mMrii 
in  Lydia,  fimnedbjr  the  mar  Cay  iter,  near  ita  BOudL 
It  ^vd:i  the  f  ivottrite  haunt  of  iwans  and  other  water- 
fimL  (i/om.,  m  %,  470.— Ktr^.,  Geonr.,  1,  488.— 
A.  JSn^  7, 6W.—<M  ITet,  6,  886.)  Near  it  wae 
another  mx-rrh  or  lake,  fimned  in  like  mannpr  hy  the 
nve^  and  called  Sebniiaia  Palus.  Both  t)elonged  to 
tlM  tnofle  ttf  E^hH«%  and  were  a  aonrce  of  consid- 
•nkl*  itiWM  iCnmtr'*  AmU  Mmm,  tmL  1,  p. 
861.) 

AslI^fA,  one  of  the  later  divisions  of  Asia  Minor. 
Towazda  Uie  deobne  of  the  Eoman  anpicet  Aaia  Minor 
^fM  dtNidfldi  vrto  IWw  dwoeflBB  or  pravteeea^  <wiliinil 

Aaiana  and  Ponlica,  each  governed  by  a  lieutenant 
aamed  Viauriu*.  {Notu.  Imper.,  I, — Cod.  Thcod.,  5, 
ik.  S.) 

AsiatTcus,  I.  the  ramame  of  oryr  of  the  ScipioH 
(Lucius  Comeiiua),  obtained  by  turn  lor  hia  cuixjuesta 
in  Aaia.  {Vid.  Seipio  V.)  —  II.  A  aenator,  put  to 
death  by  CtoiidiMa,  on  a  fakae  cfaane  nwde  at  the  in- 
■ISgation  of  MeeaaKna,  who  waa  mainMa  of  aomng 
ujiun  the  gardi  ns  of  Lucullua,  which  waia  in. hia  pea- 
ae»sioa.    {Tac.,  Aun,t  IL>  1,  a>ff-) 

AatNABua,  a  iiTar  of  SioSy,  rtntiing  into  the  aea  to 
the  north  of  Helortim  It  is  now  called  Fiume  dt 
Nmt,  from  the  little  town  of  Nolo  on  its  northern 
kaniE.   (Jfanim-I,  Oeogr.,  vol.  0,  pt.  2,  p.  840.) 

Ainni,  I.  a  town  of  Arrralja,  northwest  of  Her- 
orione,  on  the  Sbua  Argoln  ue,  or  Guif  of  Nauplia. 
—  11.  Another  in  Mc.Hsnna.  ^:OuthwcBt  of  Messene, 
fi)ttnded  by  the  inhabitanu  of  the  former  place^  when 
driven  froai  their  dty  bv  the  Areivaa. 

AMjnrs,  I.  Polliii  (  Vu!.  Pnlllo.)— II.  Gallna,  ion 
of  Aainiua  Poliio,  woa  conaul  A.U.C  748.  He  mar^ 
ried  Vipunia,  (ho  lapuJfcleJ  wife  of  TiiminB,  a  step 
which  r.^vc  r\^r  to  a  «porpt  pnmity  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  tuwanls  ium.  He  starved  hiniBclf  to  death,  ei- 
ther voluntarily,  or,  what  ia  more  probable,  having 
haaa  ocdaaad  bjr  tiie  aasneior  to  destroy  himself. 
Aantlua  paMtshed  in  his  Kfi^e  a  parallel  between 
his  father  and  Cicero,  in  wliirh  he  assigned  to  the  for- 
mer a  marked atmeriorityorer  the  latter.  ( Toe.,  Arm., 
1.  TC-^M  t».,  <^  !».— >Bm..  Ep.,  7,  4.)— HI.  Qnad- 
latus,  an  historian  of  the  third  century  of  our  em,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Par- 
thians,  down  to  the  time  of  Philip  the  AinUan,  under 
iHioee  reign  he  Uvcd.  —  IV.  Capito,  a  prammariar!, 
who  wrote  a  book  of  Epistles.  Some  read  Stnniua 
fer  Animt*.    (Ami.  Geii.,  5,  20.) 

Ativa,  L  aaon  of  Dnaaai  hiotfanr  of  Hecaba.  Ho 
•ariatad  Ptian  in  Hw  Trojan  war,  and  waa  alain  by 
Idomeneiia.  (Hon..  I!..  2.  352.  —  U.  tb  ,  12,  15  — 
M.  t^^  IS,  S84.>— II.  Son  of  Intbracua,  aooompanied 
JOasaa  la  Italy.  (Ftrir  ,  Mm.,  tO,  1ML)^II.  A 
ramp  given  to  a  mrthir  perKunapc  in  the  legends  of 
Lydu.  Consult  remarks  under  the  articles  Asi  and 
Aaia. — lY.  A  poet  of  SalMa,  who  wrote  aboot  the 
^enealmy  of  anoiaBth«iMa  amitoMhai,  (AaMaa., 


Asic?  CA^rprs,  a  place  near  the  Cayster,  and 
the  vkinity  of  the  Asia  Palus.    ( Vtd.  Asia  Palaa.>_ 

Asonlnas,  a  patronymic  of  ^Eacus,  son  of . 
a  daughter  of  Asopus     (Ovid,  Mtt.,  7,  484.) 

Anom,  X.  a  daughter  q£  the  Aaopua.  —  H. 
danghtar  af  ThMfili  — titw  U  Umm.  U 
%  7.) 

AsSraa,  I.  a  liw  of  Tbasaaly,  rising  m 

Oita,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus     It  flowF 
through  a  gorge  in  the  mountain  enclosing  the  Xi 
eUA  pi&.  (JW^'T,  199.^  Araf.,  408.)^ 
A  river  of  B<Botiat  Ti-^ing  in  Mount  Cithieron  rtray 
Platieo,  and  flowing  into  the  Euripus.    It  separated 
the  tenitoiiaa  «f  Aataa  and  Thrbea,  and  also  trai^^ 
rraed  in  ita  ooorae  the  whole  of  Soutliem  BoeoUs. 
Though  generally  a  small  and  shi^ish  stream,  yeC 
after  heavy  rains  it  oould  not  easily  be  forded.     (  7  "A  l<- 
tMd,t  %,  6.)  It  waa  oa  the  banks  of  the  Asi^ppu*  Uk«& 
the  battle  of  PlalM  was  fought.    (Hsrod.,  9.  4a.> 
TWw  rivi  r  still  retains  the  name  oi Aiopo.    The  pJaixi 
along  its  northern  bank  was  called  ParcMaviaat. 
(Cr«ai*r'«  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  tlT.>— Hi.  Jk 
river  of  .'\phnia,  rising  in  the  Argohc  moiintaTrR.  on 
the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  near  Cyllene,  &nd  luiliti^ 
into  the  Corinthian  gulf  a  little  below  S  icy  on.  The 
part  of  the  Sicyonian  territory  which  it  watered  w 
called  Asopia.    (Streb.,  382.— Patuan  ,  2,  5.)  Oil 
its  bonks  were  celebrated  the  games  which  AdrasAow 
inatitoted  in  honour  of  ApoUo.   (/Had.,  Hem.,  9,  80l> 
Tho  newiihottring  people  haliafad  that  thia  mer  wrwv 
none  other  than  the  Meander  of  Asia  Minor,  vi  hirh, 
emptying  into  the  sea  near  Miletus,  passed  under  tiie 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  rc-appeued  im 
.Vrhain  as  the  Asopris.    (Pausan.,  I.  c.) — IV.  A  son 
ill  Uceanus,  or,  accurding  to  others,  of  Neptune,  atul 
god  of  the  last-mentioned  stream.    His  daog^hter 
Angina  was  ewacied  off  by  Jupiter,  and  tlia  Stthmr,  tm 
seeking  her,  was  sliiM^  by  a  thnnderbdt,  and  diiswu 
back  to  his  water)-  alxKlc.    Hciicc,  i-.iy  t-nine  of  the 
ancient  mythologista,  coals  were  seen  borne  aJootf  on 
the  snrfaeo  of  dm  Aaopm.    {AptUti^  8^  1%  ». — 

Heync.  ad  Ir.r.) 

Asi-AKAQitM,  a  town  of  Illyricum,  on  the  aoutfaem 
bank  of-the  Apsus  (or  Ergtnt),  about  34  mlioa  aOMlk 
of  Dyrrachium.   (C<ts.,  fa  Ct».,  4,  13.) 

AspasTa,  I.  a  celebrateil  female,  a  native  of  Mile- 
tus, which  place  was  early  and  long  renowned  as  a 
tduml  for  the  cnUiTation  of  iiamah)  gn  ~' 
came  as  an  advonfeater  to  Atiwna,  in  the  tfaoa  of '. 
idea,  and,  by  the  cDmliim  J  r!i,'iriji>^  uf  her  pcraoo, 
manners,  and  conTersation,  completely  won  the  affec- 
tions and  esteem  of  that  distingwoail  statesman. 
Her  station  bad  freed  her  from  the  restraints  which 
custom  laid  on  tlie  education  of  the  Athenian  matron  ; 
and  she  had  awiahad  ter  wbui  with  acMmipIiahmeBte 
which  were  rare  enm  among  awn.  Her  aoquainlaiioe 
with  Pericles  seems  to  have  begun  while  he  was  still 
unite  !  lo  :i  lady  uf  high  birth,  before  the  wife  if  th© 
wealthy  Hippomcus.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  it 
was  Ai^Mria  who  fink  dialvbad  tfan  onion,  aMMmgh 
it  is  said  to  have  been  dissahfad  by  mtitTin!  ron^rnt. 
Bui,  aft«r  parting  from  bis  wiie,  who  had  borne  hina 
two  sons,  Pericles  attached  himself  to  Aspasia  by 
the  most  intimate  retatiun  which  the  laws  permitted 
ium  to  contract  with  a  foreign  woman :  and  she  ac* 
quired  an  ascendency  over  him  which  soon  became 
notoriotts,  and  fumiahad  tha  comio  poeta  with  an  in- 
exhaustible  flind  of  fidieala,  and  hia  wiwiifa  with  • 
ground  for  serious  charges.  The  Saniian  war  waa 
aaorik«d  to  her  interposition  on  behalf  of  her  birtb- 
nlase ;  and  raaKmia  were  sot  afloat,  which  represented 
her  as  mini-trring  to  the  vices  of  Pericles  bv  the 
most  odious  and  degrading  of  <^kcs.  There  waa 
perhaps  as  little  ibandaliaii  fer  Ihia  r^rt  tor  a 
similar  one  in  which  Phidias  waa  implicated  (I'lut., 
Vtt.  tericL,  c.  13} ;  though  among  aU  the  imputatAuus 
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taought  «^oit  MdM.  this  it  tint  ivM  it 

most  (Jitfirull  clearly  to  rcfulf  But  wf  are  toeUlMd 
to  be^ve  that  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  pmuMt 
Mcuf*  of  .\«pasia*s  private  dnlM,  wbid^  wHk  •  boU 

neglect  of  c&lablisheH  risaj^e,  wer«  compo»«I  not  onlv 
c^the  mast  mieiii^ent  and  accomplished  men  tu  be 
IbunJ  at  Athene,  but  also  of  matioiM,  who,  it  is  aaid, 
fagr  tbnr  hmtMrfato  listen  to  btr  mb- 
BWt  haw  bson  highly  iiwtiwUfe 
aj  ^<  II  a^i  brillunt,  since  Plato  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
•cab*  hsc  aa  the  preceptress  of  SocrateB,  and  to 
Mrtttflftriwbothlbniied  the  ihetone  of  FaMM^Mid 
c*mpA5r^  -TTic  of  his  most  admired  harangues,  the 
ceieura^J  iujjcr^  uraxion.  {Plat.,  Mcntx.,  4— vol.  6, 
p.  148.  ed.  BdJt.)  The  innovation,  which  drav  WOOfe- 
ea  of  free  Mith  and  good  condition  into  her  company 
for  endi  a  pwpeoc»  nnist,  eren  whete  the  tznth  was 
aoderstood,  have  8urpris< d  nnd  offended  many  ,  and 
it  was  liahio  to  Iho  grnnif  at  miaconitniotion  And  if 
kv^Ml*  AiMiovrara  MNMdmM  aoMiiMlehmg  the 
pnagiesis  of  the  works  of  Phidias,  it  was  r-asy,  throuc'h 
■MBR^m^  With  Feh^jh to ooanect  Uus &ct  with  a 

moor  still  more  daagoroua,  whirh  t^rfw  out  of  the 
character  of  the  persona  who  were  admitted  to  the  so- 
ciety of  Pexirles  and  Aspoata.  No  perMMia  wen  more 
mrieamn  M  the  hoase  of  Puririw  tban  wielk  m  wwre 
ANiafBiBhBd  bjr  philooophieal  atudiua,  nd  eapeeiaHy 
by  the  profesaion  of  new  philosojjhie.il  tunets  Tho 
■am  pwaeaDa^f  Anaxagoras,  Zeno,  Prota^MRUi  and 

trina  Terr  rpmotf  fruni  thi.'  rrlipious  ronccptions  of 
the  Tuigar,  was  «ui&ci£aL  to  luiikc  a  circle  in  which 
they  wate  familiar  paaa  li>r  a  school  of  im^ii^.  Such 
ware  materiab  oat  of  which  the  cobuc  poet  H«p> 
nnppii*,  byta^  anda  tfio  mask,  formed  a  etiimnai  proa* 
ecut'ioi  rigainit  Aspasia.  His  Iridictmfnt  included 
two  heads:  aa  oflaoeo  against  religion,  and  that  of 
eorraptittg  Athenim  maman  to  gntily  the  pasatons 

cf  Prrfrlr-s  The  dan^rr  wss  nvortt'd  ,  l^ul  it  M-onis 
toai  Fenctes,  who  pleaded  her  cause,  tound  need  of 
hie  moat  atraonoiM  exeTtiona  to  aave  Aapaata,  and 
that  be  e«ea  deaandad,  in  her  behalC  to  team  and  en- 
traalias,  whieh  no  ahaflar  emergency  of  hia  own  could 


e-tr  J.'Tw  iK'Ti  him.  12,  5*  r>-^9.) — ^Alter  the 

death  of  PeoclreawAmiMia  attached  Iwcaatf  to  mjvmam 
MB  <f  etoMM  IM.  immed  lyrfdan,  m 

thr>oj^  her  influeorr  in  moTi!(1in<T  his  character  to 
socne  of  the  hi^h<>jt  employ oienLs  in  the  repohlic 
{TImrhtmW*  Ortr  c.  vol.  3,  p.  87,  seqq.  —  Compam 
ftit.  Kit.  Ptnei.  —  Xe».,  Mem.,  2,  S  —Max.  Tyr., 
M,  p.  451. — HarvocT.,  p.  l%.—AriMtU.,  3,  p.  181.)— 
Q.  Daxtfhter  of  Hermotimus,  and  a  native  of  Phoeea 
kMimBr.  Stir  irat  rr  ■tmarkahhr  firr  bar  IwOTitT. 
of  tam  mrrisd  Iwr  off  ami  mada  Wa 


present  to  ('yni^  \'he  Ydunfjer  Hr-r  inodcst  di'pDrt- 
won  the  atliKtions  ot  the  pnnce,  who  tivetJ 
Hv  aatnib  afanrfiil  apouae,  and  their  unitm  be- 
celabiatad  throughout  all  Greece.  Her  name 
(Termilion),  which  had  been  given 
in  eaily  life  «i  aoeount  of  the  brilliancy  of  her 
'  OOM.  OfBm,  liowe«er»  dwnged  it  to  Aspaaia, 
hw  that  after  tim  female  oompanton  of  Peri- 
cfe.H  r  Tii  Asfw-^i.i  I  )  Aft<!r  iliu  death  of  the  prince, 
abe  leiJ  into  tha  hands  of  Artaxerxev,  who  for  a  long 
liaM  Tainiy  aangfat  to  gaai  ber  alfcaAw.  flhe  only 
TTr!rlciJ  at  last  to  his  suit  through  absoliitr  rirrr<;sity 
M  hcQ  the  monarch  d«:lared  his  son  Darius  hia  tuo 
aaanaa;  the  latter,  m  it  was  customary  in  Pnaia.  for 
■a  betr  to  aak  a  feivaor  of  him  who  haid  declared  him 
meb,  rpqarated  Asparia  of  hia  father.  Aapasia  waa 
*ccoriiirii:ly  M^nt  fwr.  %ad,  contmry  to  the  king's  ex- 

lafBuiaa.   Aiteamxea  thera* 


soon  took  her  away  again,  antl  m.-vdr  hrr  a 
of  Diana  at  EcbtUana,  or  of  the  goddaea 
Kb 


the  ntialaiii  caUad  Aanftb.   TMa  station 

quired  her  to  pass  the  rest  of  hrr  il-iys  in  chastity 
(Plut.,  Vu.  Artax  )    JuMin,  however,  says  that  Ar> 
taxerxes  made  her  one  of  the  prieatesaea  of  Um  rat. 
(Juil.,  10,  \.—JElxan,  V.H ,  12, \.—PluL,  Vii.. 
— Xen.,  Amxb.,  I,  10. — Atkcii.,  15,  p.  676.) 
Aspiiroos,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  lying  for  the 

Kt  on  a  loelnr  pracipioe,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
lymadon.  (Arrian,  I,  27. — Zomm.,  6,  16.— Scy- 
'  p.  39.)  Strabo  makrs  it  i  >  have  been  well-peo- 
pled, and  tiottnded  by  an  Anire  ootony^— On  thia  la^ 
tar  hand,  bowever.  ScylaxfiiilMt  Tba«il3rorA»' 
pendus  was  a  flourishing  place  even  before  the  expe- 
dition of  the  younger  Cyras.  {Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  2, 12.) 
It  waa  here  that  the  AOienian  patriot  Thrasybulus 
terminated  hia  life.  Being  off  the  coast,  he  levied 
contributions  from  the  Aspcndians,  who,  seizing  an 
up[K)rtunity  when  he  was  on  shore,  inrpriaed  him  in 
his  tent  at  and  slew  him.  (Xen.^  JUuL  Gr., 
4»  a.— Com.  mtp,,  Tkra»yh.,  e.  4.)   meiwlM  (p. 

milies  mpntion  of  Af^peuJus  uihIit  thr  nnme  of 
Tnmupoii*,  where  wo  must  read  Phmupolis.  The 
atte  of  Aspendus  has  not  yet  been  explored,  but  k 
would  easily  he  discnvrrcd  hy  ascending  the  banks  of 
the  Eurymedon.  {Manncrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  0,  pt.  2,  p. 
125.) 

AsraaLTfna  Laxaia.    Vid^  Mmm  Moitnum. 
Aapis,  I.  a  toani  of  tbaContMtMd,  fai  Hispania  Tai«- 

raconcnsis,  northwest  of  IliciB,  which  lay  above  Car- 
thago Nova  on  the  coast  It  ia  now  A«pe,  a  viUage 
in  Yahneia, — II.  An  iaiand  on  tbo  ««ait  of  loiua, 
posiie  Lebedus.  It  was  called  somp  Arconnesua. 
{Utrab.^  648.)  The  modern  name  is  Carabaak. — ^III. 
A  town  of  Africa  Propria.   (  Vid.  Ctnpea.) 

AartiMn,  a  town  of  B<xotia,  aboni  twenty  stadia 
to  tbe  nortbeaet  of  Orchomenue.  It  dectred  its  name 
from  Asj)U'i5[in,  tin  son  of  Neptune,  according  to  Pau- 
saoias  (9,  3i}),  and  is  mentioiied  by  Homer.  (iZ.,  3, 
611.)  Tin  o«M»  •!  »  litir  petioa,  i«M  dttngad  ta 
EufUr!o<?,  from  ita  advantagenii!?  siftiation  {Straho^ 
416.)  Pauttnias,  however,  athrms  that  in  his  tune  it 
was  deeeited  on  account  of  the  scsnnty  of  waiev. 
Dodwell  ia  fd  opinion,  that  the  site  of  Aspledon  is 
marked  by  a  tower,  on  an  insulated  hill,  about  two 
niilfiK  and  ,-ihaIf  to  tlir-  northeast  of  Orchomenus,  near 
the  taiun  of  hills  which  endoae  the  lake  and  plain  <m 
Ihit  A   {Dedaiit*  Vmr,  wL  1,  p.  289c) 

AssA,  ^1  town  of  Macedonily  «■  tbo  8bMis  S^i^ 
ens.    (Herodot ,  7,  122.) 

AssabIcos,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Tros  by  Caltir* 
hoe.  Hewasfathcr  toOMMrtboMMtof  AacbiMO. 
(Homer,  II..  20,  239.) 

AssoH,  a  town  of  .Mysia,  on  the  coast,  west  of  Ad- 
mmjttium,  ^Minded  by  a  ool<mj  firom  Lesbos.  It  waa 
1lwUitllplMe«fOI«udM«,tbaaloie;  aadlsMilinii- 
e<\  also  in  tho  Acte,  f^O.  13).  The  modatAl  sltiiaed!^ 
vd  licnam  KeUest.    {LeaJcc,  p.  128.)  • 

AssvaiA,  a  eoanlrf  ori|pnialty  of  small  extent,  buft 

alU'rwnrd  nrrpntly  etilnrired.  It  was  bounded,  .iccord- 
ing  to  Ptolfimy,  on  the  north  by  part  of  Armenia  and 
Mount  Niphatea ;  on  the  west' by  the  Tigris ;  on  the 
soatb  by  Sttaiaaa}  mid  oa  ^  east  bj  part  of  Media 
and  the  mountains  Oho^ra  and  2afiDO.  ITjeeoantry 
within  tlii  xe  limits  is  called  by  8ome  of  the  ancients 
Adiabeue,  and  by  others  Aturia  or  Atyria.  Assvria 
b  mnr  edied  KwrtkHam,  horn  the  descendant  or  tb/^ 
anricnt  Canlurhi,  who  Drrripir^l  thf  northern  parts. 
Ti)t-  .Vnuynan  -vs  an  one  ot  the  hrat  and  greatest  empires 
of  Asia.  It  is  geneiaiij  aiypoeed  to  hare  been  fctmd- 
ed  b^  Ashur  or  Aasnr,  son  of  Shera,  who  went  out 
of  Shinar,  driven  mit,  as  it  appears,  by  Nimrod,  and 
founded  Ninev^ch,  not  loiiir  after  Nimrod  had  estab- 
hshed  the  Chaldean  monarchy  and  fixed  his  residence 
atBnbykm.  Wo  is  tbo  OMnnoniy  tacehed  aeorail 

af  the  origin  of  the  .\sgvTiaij  cmpiro,  foundrd  on  the 
Moeaic  bwtOfy  as  given  in  the  text  of  our  Bible ;  but 
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fiorhart  .-^Jopts  the  marginal  tnnilatioilt  whkh,  in- 
•teaiJ  ol  -  ( oi'that  land  went  forth  Asaur  and  build- 
ed  Nintvi  h,  reads  "Out  of  that  land  he  (Nimrod) 
went  forth  into  Ajmut  (or  Aasyria)  and  Imilt  Nincvch." 
Tlw  opinion  of  Boehixt  is  otpouBed  by  Faber.  the  can- 
vetM  by  Miehaofi*  and  Biyvnt.  The  deebion  of  tlw 
poont  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  mir  ;  hut  if  n  riiiht  of  au- 
thority can  avail»tbe  <}ue«tion  will  he  speeUiW  deter- 
mined in  finronr  of  the  marginal  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, whit'h  r^prrsmts  NiTiirod  ^  the  founder  of  Nin- 
eveh. This  iruiitiiatiun  is  supported  by  the  Targuaui 
of  Onkelon  and  Jeraasleai ;  by  Theophilui,  biahop  of 
Antioch,  and  Jerome,  amoi^  the  ancients  i  ana,  in 
addition  to  Bochart  and  Faber,  by  Hyde,  Manluan, 
AV  ells,  the  wrilers  of  the  llnivt-rsal  History,  and  Hales, 
among  the  modems.  Admittine,  then,  the  force  of 
<lwse  unl^  oathoritie*,  Nunraa,  when  diiran-froni 
Babel,  Btill  attended  by  a  strong  party  of  miliUiry  fol- 
lowers, founded  a  now  ciupiro  at  ^iineveh  ;  which,  as 
it  was  seated  in  a  country  almost  exdusrvely  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  Ashur,  was  called  A  ssy  ri  a  The 
crown  of  this  new  univeraal  empire  continued  in  tlic 
family  of  Nimrod  for  many  agea,  probably  till  its  over- 
throw by  Aibaces,  which  introdiieed  a  Modian  dynas- 
ty ;  vrhue  Babel  nmabied  in  a  negleeled  state  nntil 
the  same  era,  when  Nabonassar  !>ecanic  it  <  first  kinij 
Whether  there  was  an  uninterrupted  line  of  kings 
bom  AsBUr  or  Nimrod  to  Sardanapalus,  or  not,  is  un- 
known— According  to  Herodotus,  an  Assyrian  empire 
lasted  5^0  ycar«>,  from  l'J37  to  717.  Catalogues  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  arc  found  in  Syncellus  ar^  Euse- 
hina.  -  {Mmtfori*  Scnpiure  GmxttUerf  p.  9^  »eqq.-~ 
Oompaps  Hettm*»  History  nf  the  Stata  tif  Antiquity, 
p.  25,  scqq.,  Bancroft'*  Irannl.) 

AsTiBdB.4s,  a  river  of  yEtliiopm,  iaUing  into  the 
Mile.    It  is  now  called  the  Taeazse.   iVii.  Nlhia.) 

AsTACCS,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Sinus  Astacc- 
nos,  founded,  according  to  .Strnbo  (563),  by  the  Mega- 
xiana  and  Athenians.  Thi^  acoount  ia  confirmed  by 
Memaon  (m.  Pkot.,  p.  722),  who  says,  that  the  Me- 
gamns  settled  here  m  the  17th  Olympiad,  and  that, 
some  years  after  thi-^  -'.n  Athenian  colony  joined  them 
Astacus  was  subsequently  seized  by  Dasdaisus,  a  na- 
tive diiei;  who  becam  toe  fbonder  «t  Ote  Bithynian 
monarchy  .  In  the  war  waged  by  his  surcesaor  Xipoe- 
tm  with  Ly^imachus.  Astacus  was  ruined,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  tranuferred  by  Nieomedes  to  the  city 
wittell  he  founded  and  oamed.  after  himself,  Nicome- 
cKa.  {Strab.,  I.  c. — Stqih.  liyz.,  s.  v. — Cramer's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  185  ) 

AsTAPA»  a  town  of  Hispania  Betaca,  east  of  Hispa- 
Ua,  ftmad  for  Its  vigoroaa  defawo  agiiiMt  the  Ronans, 
A.U.G.A46.  ItiaiMwSatfMcJL*  Fim.  (£tK,38, 
20.) 

AsTAPOs,  a  river  of  .Ethiopia,  falUng  into  the  Nile 
It  is  now  ^e'Abawi.  or  Bahr-cl-A  zar,  .and  flows  through 
Nubia,  risifkg  in  a  place  called  Coloe  i'alus,  now  Bahr 
Denbea.    "niis  is  the  river  which  liruce  mistook  for 
fbo  Nile.    (Jasepkt  Amt.,  %^  b.— Strab.,  665.) 

AsTASTB,  a  poworibl  divinity  of  Syria,  the  daugh- 
ter of  f'o-laa  and  Terra.  She  had  a  famous  temple  at 
Hierapohs  in  Syria,  which  was  served  by  300  priests. 
**  Afllarte,"  obexes  R.  P.  Knight,  "  was  precisely  the 
same  as  the  Cybele,  or  anivpr'!^!  mother  of  the  Phry- 
gians. She  wag,  as  Appian  remarks  {Bell.  Parth.), 
'  by  some  called  Juno,  by  othen  Venus,  and  by  others 
held  up  to  be  Matoe,  or  the  cause  which  produced  the 
beginnings  and  seeds  of  things  from  Humidity so 
that  she  comprchrri(!i  c!  in  one  personification  both 
these  goddesses,  who  were,  aoeocdingly,  sometimes 
blended  in  one  symhoUeal  fignre  hy  tM'  very  aneient 
Greek  artists.  Her  statue  at  HicrapoHs  was  various- 
ly composed,  to  as  to  signify  many  attriimtes,  like 
those  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  Borecynthian  Mother, 
and  otbon  of  the  kind.  It  wu  placed  in  the  intrror 
part  of  the  temple,  occessihle  only  to  pfiests  ul'  the 
SIS 


higher  order;  and  near  it  was  ihe  statue  of  the  oor- 
responding  male  personification,  called  by  the  Greek 
writers  Jupiter."  (Inqtury  into  the  Svmb.  Lang.,  &.C-, 
tf  218,  seqij- — C'lasn.  Jourit.,  Ao.  53,  p  74.)— Creuser. 
however,  thinks  it  more  than  pxobalile  that  the  lecend 
of  Aslaile  is  purely  astranoineal,  and  may  apply  to 
the  moon  in  connexion  with  the  planet  \'L>nus.  The 
name  Astarte  would  seem  also,  according  to  him,  to 
aignify  a  star  or  planet.  CoMipare  the  Persian  aslsns. 
as  suggested  by  \'on  Hammer  {Funds^r,  des  One;its. 
vol.  3.  p.  275),  anJ  Hie  Greek  uarpov.  {Creuzer't 
Synihdtk,  par  Gmgnwvt,  vol.  2.  p  26. dir 
ika  £!yrto.~CK.,  de  Kat.      3, 83.) 

AsTia;  a  ridUbl  archer,  one  of  tiie  garrison  of  Me- 
thonc  in  Macedonia,  when  that  yilace  was  bosiegetl  bj 
Philip.  Uo  aimed  an  anrow  at  the  monaich,  and  dc- 
privea  Uu  of  an  eye.  On  i3b»  aiwir^raa  inieribad, 
'AffD^/j  ❖<^Tir^  "Qavdaifim  nifivti  ^f}jor,  an  Iambic 
trimeter,  meaning,  "Aster  sends  a  deadly  shaft  for 
Philtp."  The  king  shot  back  an  arrow  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  'Karipa  ^iXiimof,  ijv  TuaC^,  Kpe/i^ 
aerat,  another  Iambic  trimeter,  implying,  "  PkUtp  tetU 
suspend  Aster"  (on  the  cross)  "  if  ht  take  him  "  \\  hen 
the  place  sunendend.  Aster  was  delivered  up  to  the 
eonqueror,  who  kept  lua  void,  and  craeifad  Mm. 
{Smdat,  i>  9.  Kupavoc.—^Plul  ,  Paral!  .  p  mi.  —  Dini. 
Htc,  16,  84.)  Plutarch  calls  him  an  Ulynthian  ;  foot 
liUcian,  a  native  of  Am]>hipolis.  (Lacisii,  Qmmnaio 
Hist  sit  rr'TJTrrit  ,  38  )  These  two  writers  m.iy  be 
reconciled  by  aupposiiig  hiiu  to  have  been  an  Amfi4ii- 
politaih  serving  tn  the  Olyntliian  auxdiarie*  of  tbs 
Methoniana.  iPtUmtr,  Etmcu.,  p  5^7.) 

AomU,  T.  a  daaohterof  Oosus  (Ko?of).  one  of  ths 
Titans,  and  Phccbr,  daughter  of  r  r  inus  mi  1  <;•■  (('it- 
lus  and  Terra).  She  and  Latona  were  sisters.  As- 
toria married  Perses,  aoK  of  dina.  Aaoarding  to  a 
later  feble,  she  tlrd  fram  the  suit  of  Jove,  and,  fling- 
in  ^  herself  down  from  heaven  to  the  sea,  became  iius 
i  s  Kind  afterwanl  named  Delos.  CallimachUi  (IF.  IB 
l>cL,  37),  who  relates  this,  makes  her  to  have  come 
down  lUte  a  star  {iorfpi  l(sri\  in  alloaien  to  her  name 
Asteria  {Starry)  .Anather  legend,  however,  stated 
that  she  took  the  form  of  a  ouail  (bprv^. — AaoUod.,  1, 
i,  fiS.— Aro.  «d  Mn.,  3, 79).  whemw  the 

isle  was  called  Ortygia.  This  idontificatin;  r>f  Delot 
and  Urtygia  appears  to  have  been  later  than  the  time 
of  Pindar,  who  {Nem.^  1,  4)  calla  them  sisters.  The 
whole  fable  seems  Vs^  owe  its  origin  to  the  afTinity  of 
sense  between  the  words  Asteria  and  Delos.  ( Kngiu- 
ley's  iMylhohiry,  p  81,  Tint.) — 11  One  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danans,  who  maixicd  Chstns,  swi  of  JEgypba^ 
(ApM.,  S,  1, 4.) 

AsTKRioN,  I.  a  rivulet  of  .ArgaHoi  tMBg  on  the  slope 
of  Moont  Euboea,  n^  the  temple  of  the  Ar^e  Juno^ 
and  soon  after  disappearing  among  the  rocks.  {Path 
san  ,  2.  17  ) — II.  (called  also  Astcrius)  A  king  of  Crete, 
descended  horn  Deucalion,  who  married  Euiopa,  and 
brought  up  the  children  whom  she  previoasly  had 
from  her  imioB  with  Jumlor.  Ho  died  without  is^ue. 
and  waa  anebeoded hy  MInoa.  {A/poOoi.,  1 , 2,  2.  sc. .; 
— Sckoi.  ad  n .  'V}7  )  According  to  another  ac- 
count, he  was  the  son  of  Minos,  and  was  slain  by 
Theseus,  having  been  tte  most  posreiAd  competitor 
with  whom  that  hero  ever  had  to  contend.  (Pnrt- 
san.,  2,  31.)  Lyeophron.  again  (r.  1301),  makes  him 
a  leader  of  Uw  wiioea  of  Minos.  (Compare  Heync  ad 
ApoUod^  I  €»-^Mimn.,  Cr€in  ^  8.-nM)dfc,  JM.,  S, 
48.) 

AsTKROp.SA,  dcLiiKhtf'r  of  Dcion.  king  of  Phocis,  or 
more  probably  Phtiiiotia.  {ApoUod.f  1,  9, 3. — Heynt, 
ad  he^  not  crif.) 

AsTEROPE,  daughter  of  C^brcn,  and  wife  of  ,f^?n- 
cos.    {Apoi^.,  3,  12,  6.)    Some  M8S.  of  ApoUado- 
Tus  rend  Sierope  <£r«)rf(n|)^— For  other  names. 
timcH  written  AatBCopo  and  Aitanpt%  md.  S 
1  and  bteropes. 
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AmjEi.  the  goiden  of^mtiM.  Her  origin  is  dif- 
fen-fitly  ^\rn  Shr  ix  cithfr  a  Titiii  or  a  descend- 
ant of  tbc  Tium ;  being  in  the  former  cww  the  dauj^- 
•ir  atJwm  and  Hmdu  {Herioi,  Tkeiti^.,  186,  ill, 
X  ''^  Astnpu*  and  Hemera,  or  A  -tr ms  and 
Aonxra  (Eoa).  When  the  Titans  t<K>k  up  arms 
MMit  Jupiter,  she  left  her  (kther  AstrsoB,  who,  as 
%ht  tan  of  a  Titan,  fought  nn  their  Ride,  and  descended 
to  earthy  and  mingled  with  the  human  race.  Thia  in- 
Cemmrse  with  mortals  continued  during  the  golden 
^fB,  bat  was  intOTmpCed  when  that  of  silver  eaaued. 
§Ht,  isnnf  Aia  btter  agv,  ehe  estne  down  front  the 
mount  Vin*.  only  amid  the  shades  '-vrniiiL',  miHi-rn  by, 
ami  refraiintng from  all  commuiuon  with,  men  hen 
the  braxen  age  commenced  she  fled  to  the  skies,  hav- 
ing^  left  th<"  earth  the  last  of  the  immortals  Jove  there- 
upon majJe  fjer  the  constellation  Virgo,  among  the 
ngns  of  the  rodiar  ( Aral.,  Phan.,  lOS,  »efj. — Schol. 
nnMi^  ad  ite.—Htnodt  Op  et  D  ,  M4.— Ami.,  01, 
11.  t.  —  Orfk.,  If ,  61.  —  Htfgin.,  Awtrm.,  %  — 
E'-:i.'''-:!\  .  f^tit  .  9  )  As  the  constellation  Virgo,  sh*' 
is  ideatical  writh  Eiigone,  baTing  a  place  in  the  zodiac 
tatwen  A0  SeMFpMn  md  tiie  IdOn.  On  Ae  oM  atar- 
j^f,(„  pij.  (.»»!>^-«tial  planisphere*,  the  Scorpion  extended 
over  tfsd  sig^iis.  filling  with  its  claws  the  space  be- 
tween itself  and  Virgo  (V'f».»»  ad  Vtrtr  ,  Geirrg.,  1, 
tk^Br*atostk.,  Cat ,  l.—Otid,  Met.,  2, 197  )  Later 
artrommters,  as  we  are  told  by  Theon  (arf  Ami.,  89), 
Banted  the  occupied  by  tlie  cla  ' -  ^  nf  "Scorpio  the 

Babace  (Libra),  and  this  balance  Astrca  (Viigo)  held 
n  htf  kBisi  as  •  aymbul  of  justice.  Othcic,  twwevei, 

i«  in  the  ca-He  of  the  F.imese  marble,  made  it  the  mark 
of  the  eqoahtj  of  the  day  and  night  at  the  equinox.  It 
iifaiy  piubable  tbatthis  latter  explanation  was  the  ear- 
fier  one  of  the  two,  especially  as  Astrca  ranked  among 
the  Horc.  and  that  the  moral  idea  succeeded  the  physi- 
cal '  ViVlrn'r.  WoTtfrh  dT  Mi/thol ,  p  3,'>1  —  Grii- 
ber,  Whrterk.  itr  AUeUta.  MuthU.,  Yol.  1,  p.  666.  — 
Mdtr,  Sifnwwifii,  p. 

AsTtJBCs,  T  ^  ton  of  the  Titan  Critis  and  Euryhia 
the  daughter  of  Pontiis  Hyginus.  however,  makes 
him  the  offi^nng  of  Terra  and  Tartarus.  an<l  brother 
of  the  giants  Enceladu!,.  Pallas.  Ac  {Hy^  .  Vrttf., 
p  3.  ed.  MmL)  He  was  the  father  of  Aiitro^a,  men- 
tioaed  in  the  preceding  article,  and  begat  also  by  Eos 
(Anwa)  Um  ariiida  Boreas,  Notus,  Zephyma,  and  the 
atBB  ef  kMWVB.  fAfa».,  Tkeog  ,  378.)  Some  assign 
him  also  a  teon  named  Argestes,  but  this  is  merely  .111 
eptfhet  of  Zephyrus,  meaninf  "  the  swift."  Astrsus 
oaited  with  the  Titans  agaiasl  Jnpiler,  and  was  hurl- 
ed along  with  them  to  Tartnnia  {Serr  ad  Mn.,  1, 
136  )  —  n.  A  river  of  Macedonia,  running  by  Beroea, 
and  &ffing  into  titie  Krigonu^,  a  tributary  of  the  Axius. 
jJUmiK  Sm.  An.,  15. 1)  It  is  DOW  thought  to  be  the 
rwthiti*.  (Oonsnlt,  however,  as  to  the  coarse  of  this 
livei,  the  remart«  of  Cnuner,  Anrirnt  Qrerrr,  vol  1, 
B.  sit,  who  makes  it  foil  into  the  lake  Ladias.  — 
OBapaav  alw  Slidl^f  and  MSbr,  Woplcfl.  ier  Geogr. , 

p.  m ) 

AstSbi.,  a  email  river  and  village  of  Latinm,  near 
the  coast,  below  Antiimi.  In  neighbourho(xl  was 
m  ^riUa  of  Cicero,  to  which  he  retired  to  vent  his  grief 
far  the  toss  of  his  beloved  daughter,  and  where  he 

f  houijht  of  raisinj  a  monument  to  her  memory.  {E\ 


AstUkbs,  apeopleof  HispaniaTarraconensis.  lyin* 
west  and  southwest  of  the  Cantabri.  They  occupied 
the  eastern  half  of  modem  AttunM,  the  neater  part 
of  the  kincdom  of  IieMi.  and  the  northern  h^  of  Pm^ 

Utwui,.  Their  capital  was  Astiirira  Augusta,  nOW  At' 
torga.    {.yfannrrf.  Ceof^r.,         1,  p.  atWJ.) 

AsTYA'iF.s,  8on  of  Cyaxares,  was  the  last  king  of 
Nfedia  His  reign  continued  from  b^h  to  ^CA  n  C 
He  married  Aryenis,  daughter  of  Alyattes,  and  sister 
of  Croesus,  by  whom  he  had  Mandane  Fearing,  from 
a  dream  which  he  had,  that  he  would  be  dethroned  by 
a  grandson,  ha  married  his  daughter  to  Cambyses.  a 
Persian,  of  a  cofKl  family,  but  peaceful  disposition,  uid 
one  whom  he  himself  thought  inferior  to  a  .Mede  even  of 
moderate  condition.  A  second  dieam,  equally  alarm* 
ing  with  the  first,  induced  him  to  send  to  Persia  for  his 
daughter,  who  was  near  her  delivery,  and.  when  she 
brought  forth  a  son,  he  gave  the  ittlimt.into  the  bonds 
of  an  individnal  named  Harpagna,  wHh  strict  onlera 
to  put  It  to  death.    The  htter.  however,  diuobevrnc 


111 


I'ti  ri.H,  irave  the  chilil  to  diir  of  llii*  ki'v 


•d  Au.,  IX,  19.)    When  proscribed  |^  Antony, 

Tttseuhini,  end 


flaea  flNNii 

£:ht  e^jsc.ipe  firym  thence,  intcndni    tn  join  Bnitus 
m  Macedonia.    {Pbu.,  Vtt.  Ck  )    Ast  ura  HeetoB  to 
hlM  hMO  dho  the  nsidence  of  AugustuH,  (hiring  an 
Qn^^,  with  wMeh  he  was  seized  towards  the  close 
«f  his  life  (Suet,  Aug.,  98),  and  aUo  of  Tiberius 
{Bnet  ,  Tih.,  TV).     A  decisive  battle  took  place  on 
Ifti  hnafc*  of  tfa«  lim  AsHna,  between  the  Rooane 
WI^MDe  0^  tihe  Z^rihi  Aslea,  wtedi  led  fa  ttti  eon- 
1^  «ibju:?nh'on  of  the  latter.    (£re.,  9|  IS.  — Or»- 
m^tAMC  Italy,  roL  S,  p.  89.) 


herdsmen  to  expose,  and  the  wife  of  this  man,  having 
iust  been  delivered  of  a  dead  mfimt.  took  the  son  e? 

5landane  in  its  place,  and  caused  hrr  hnshmd  to  ex- 
pose their  own  inanimate  uiTitpring.  When  Harpagns 
therefore  sent  some  trustjr  persons  to  see  whether  the 
herdsman  had  exeeated  hi«  orders,  the  dead  child  oft  he 
latter  was  seen  by  them  tying  exposed,  and  was  mis- 
takrn  ^f  course,  for  the  olfsprini,'  of  Mandane  The 
child  thus  preserved  grew  up,  and  became  Cyrus  the 
Cheat,  dethrmring  Astyages  according  to  the  import  of 
the  trvo  flrrams  AstvageH  was  in  tills  way  deprived 
of  hih  crown  after  a  reign  of  aliout  3&  years.  {Vid. 
Cyrus  )  He  appears  to  have  l>een  of  a  cruel  and  fin* 
dictive  diftpoHition  {Vid.  Harpagus  )^ — .\ccordin:r  to 
the  account  of  Xenophon.in  his  historical  romance  of 
the  Cyropwdia,  Astyages  and  his  grandson  lived  on 
terma  of  the  doeeat  friendship  and  intimacy,  and  the 
fimnei  left,  besides  a  dao^iter,  a  son  named  Cyaxara^ 
who  succeeded  the  father,  and,  dying  without  ismio.  left 
the  crown  to  Cyrus.  (Herod  ,  1,  4fl,  73,  *kc. — AVn., 
fh/rop.)  Nothine-  ts  said  in  Herodotus  of  the  end  of 
Astyag^es.  Ctesias,  however,  informs  us,  that,  after 
having  been  treated  kindly  by  Cyrus,  he  was  ."cnf  for 
hr  the  latter  to  come  to  t'erHia,  but  that  the  eunuch 
charged  with  this  ooomiiasion  led  hiin  astray  in  a  desert 
place,  where  he  peiMied  from  hnnger  end  thirst. 

,  Pfr.r..  5  )  It  is  probable  this  was  done  by  the 
secret  orders  of  Cyrus,  although  Ctesias  i«tat(>s  that 
the  eunucli  was  cruelly  pmdahM.  (Bahr.  nd  Ctes  .  /. 
e  ) — There  is  great  discrepance  in  the  form  of  this 
name,  as  given  Dy  the  ancient  writers  ;  Herodotus,  and 
most  of  the  Greeks,  following  his  authority,  write  '\<P' 
rvdyiif.  Gteetas,  en  the  otMr  hand,  ghres  'Aerv<ydf, 
while  Diodonis.  citing  Ctesiaa  hhnielf.  haa  'Amrada^ 
(2,^V]  Criniprin-  rho  r.'i:nrl.;s  cf  \Vespcling(arf /)forf., 
/.  c  ),  .Mamham  (Can.  Chron.,  p.  628),  Diihr  (ad  Ctet.^ 
Afgyr.,  If),  and  Bo*  f  Wefr/peseA.,  w4.  I,  p. 

AsTTAif  AX,  a  son  of  Hector  and  Andromache  Hec- 
tor had  called  him  Sramandriuif,  after  the  river  JScamaTH 
der,  but  the  Trojans  brstowe*!  on  him,  out  of  compliment 
to  hia  father,  their  j^reat  defender,  the  name  of  Asty- 
anax.  or  **  Prince  of  the  city."  (Horn.,  II ,  S2.  651.) 
He  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks  besiege*!  Troy ; 
and  iriien  the  was  taken,  his  mother  saved  him  in 
her  from  the  flames.  After  the  eaptiire  of  the 
city,  tlin  vriiiiii'  jiritK-e  r-.  .'ited  great  uneasiness  among 
the  Greeks,  in  conseipience  of  a  prediction  by  (yalchas, 
that  Astvanax,  if  permitted  to  live,  would  avenge  the 
death  of  Elector,  and  raise  Troy  in  fresh  splendonr  from 
its  ruins.  Andromache,  dreading  the  firy  of  the  vic- 
torious Greeks,  concealed  .Vstyanax  in  the  recesses  of 
Hector's  tomb ;  but  his  retreat  was  soon  Asceeered  bv 
Ulysses,  who,  accordin?  to  some,  precipitated  the  nn- 
happy  boy  from  t'n-  1  iitl  -ments  of  Iliti  n  T'sis  cruelty 
is  by  Earipides  ascribed  to  Menelaut,  and  PausMuas 
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(10,  25).  im  the?  authority  of  Lcsclic^,  to  Pyrrhus. 
Racine,  lu  hia  "  Aodroinaquc,"  ha*  uidulgeU  iii  lite 
poetic  license  of  waking  Avtyanu  survive  the  fait  of 
Troy,  nnti  accompany  nU  mother  to  K[iinis  (Con- 
sult HaciTUf  Pre/,  de  L'Androm..)  A  iM^auttlui  lament 
over  the  oonae  of  Aatyanax,  from  the  lip«  of  Hecuba, 
.  fliav  be  found  in  the  Troadee  of  Euripidei  ( 1 146-1 196), 
ana  also  lome  fine  Unea,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same 
play,  where  AadNOMwIia  i»  iiUn  Into  «f  Int  aoo 
<74S  781). 

AarrvlMAa,  an  KsAmim  tragic  wiilw;  aon  ofMw^ 

simus,  and  grandson  of  Philorlns,  the  nephew  i  f  .E^- 
chjlus.  He  studied  under  IttQcrates,  and  composed, 
aeeording  to  Suidas,  two  hiuidied  and  forty  tragedies ; 
a  rather  improbahlf  numln'r.  He  lived  sixty  years. 
Hiii  ^9t  exhibition  wa«  B.C.  398.  (^Dtod.  hue.,  14, 
^.—Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  2d  td.,  p.  168.) 

AamroAiilAt  ^daughter  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Orcbo- 
OMnos  in  Beoua,  nMniad  Acaatlis,  son  of  Pelias,  who 
waB  king  oflolooa.  81m  if  Mlled  bj ««M  Iii|ipolyt0. 
(Vul.  Acastus.) 

AsTYPAL  JSA,  one  the  Cydnim,  aootliMit  of  tho 
island  of  Co«.  It  is  eiffhty>eight  milt  s  in  circuit,  and 
diiitant,  as  Pliny  {H.  A.,  4,  12)  reports,  one  hundred 
and  twei^-five  miles  from  Cadistus  in  Cnto.  Stra- 
bo  informs  us  it  contained  a  town  of  t!ir  <!^nie  name. 
It  is  said  that  hares  having  been  intrtxiuceti  into  this 
island  from  Anaphe,  it  was  so  ovemm  with  them 
thai  the  inhahitanta  won  vntar  tho  paa—wty  of  cott' 
onltiBff  the  onefo,  whUh  advwed  Ihoir  Imiitinff  them 
with  dogs:  in  one  year  six  thousand  arc  .-,^11]  (o  Ikivc 
been  caught.  {Hegesandrms,  Detph.  ap.  AUuh.,  9, 
63.)  According  to  Cicero,  divine  hoDottn  were  ien> 
dered  hr-rv  tn  ArM'lcs.  It  was  r.-illn!  Pvrrha  when 
the  Cartana  possessed  it,  and  afterward  Py  lif  a.  Its 
name  As^piwo,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  of  a  sister  of  Europa.  It  was  also  called  Oeuv 
TpawCa,  or  the  Table  of  the  Gods,  because  its  soil 
was  fertile,  and  almost  enamelled  with  flowers.  It  ik 
now  SUanpaUa.  {Cramer't  AmeicMt  Gracesi  vol  3,  p. 
4l6.><— IL  A  promontory  of  Garia,  noor  tlip  oHy  of 
Myndus,  now  the  pcninsul  i  of  Paslut  liwmu.  {Crar 
nur's  Asia  Minor,  vol,  2,  p.  176.) 

AsvcHis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who,  aoeording  to  He> 

rodotUS  (2,  136),  during  a  scarritv  of  mnnov,  rnnrtcd 
a  law  to  th«  following  effect :  That  any  man.  by  gi»  mg 
as  a  pledge  the  body  of  his  &ther,migbt  borrow  inoncy ; 
bat  that,  in  eaoa  be  afterwaid  leftuwd  to  pay  the  debt, 
ho  ahoald  neither  be  Mad  b  the  aameplaoB  with  his 
Either,  nor  iu  any  other,  nor  have  the  liberty  nf  LuJ^^  . 
ing  the  dead  body  of  any  <tf  hia  firianda.  This  law 
was  based  on  the  populaf  bdiei;  th«l  thow  deprived 
of  the  rites  of  sepulchre  were  not  j)ennittcd  tn  enter 
the  peaceful  realms  of  Osiris.  Hence  it  was  a  statute, 
in  bici,  of  extraordinarr  severity.  (Corapen  Shega, 
i£  Obelise.,  p.  392.)  Herodotus  also  informs  o?,  thni 
this  same  monarch,  desiring  to  outdo  all  his  predeces- 
sors, erected  a  jiyramtd  of  brick  for  hia  monument, 
with  the  lijUowinc  inaoqitioii:  "Bo  not  daqike  me 
In  flonpoikm  with  tbi  pjneaide  of  ateoe,  which  I 
excel  as  much  as  >-r  surpasses  the  other  gods ;  for, 
dipping  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  with  long  poles, 
and  then  eollecting  the  mlie  that  atwsk  to  theos,  nea 
made  bricks  and  wmied  tne  in  this  mnnnrr  (He- 
rod., 2,  136.)  The  pyramid  here  retcrred  to  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  with  the  one  aeen  at  tlie  preaent  aay 
near  El  XieAae,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  ca- 
nal A«t  leads  to  Med$mt-d-Fafoum.  (DucripL  dc 
r  El.' ;/!'(.  lirrats.  iii..  vol  2,  c.  17,  p.  23.)  —  Diodoroa 
Sicuius  does  not  agrae  with  Horoiktus.  He  does  not 
BentioQ  AeyeluB,  or  Us  iUBceaeoT  Anysis,  but  puts  in 
their  place  Bocchoris  T.archer  consider*;  liitii  to  be 
in  error.  (Larchcr,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c— Oompaie  Buk, 
Anleit.  zu  Weltgeteh.,  vol.  I,  p.  692,  718.) 

ATABi'tr*;,  3  wind  which  was  frequent  in  Apulifi, 
and  vejy  destructive  to  the  productions  of  the  earth, 


ATA 

whioh  it  ticorrhed  or  withered  up.    Il  i*  tlio 
with  llw  modem  Sirocco.    (Horai.,  Serm.,  1*  ^ 
BoUk  Seneca  {(^ast.  AW.,  5,  11)  and  Pliny  <X7*  9 
makr  mention  of  this  "wind    the  lattrr  rfnin.rk.» 
cerning  it:  "Hie  emiti,  st jiucU  circa  brunuin*^  ^'"HF** 
txurtt  areftdtns,  ut  nuUut  posUa  toltbuM  rtcr£€tr%  pt.^ 
sinL"   Etymologiata  derive  the  name  from 
/3dA^.    (Nork,jStifmol.  HoMuUeort.,  vol.  I,  p-  94- > 

Atabyris,  or  Atauvron,  I.  a  mountain  in  fil»t»4lf' 
the  highest  in  the  ialaadt  where  Jujpitet  had  a.  UemuU 
whenee  he  wee  nmuMd  Aiaijfrmt,  Aneirmt  ikble 
^pc  ik.  nf  braxea  oxen  at  this  place,  which,  bj  tbeir  bel 
lo wings,  nnnounced  approaching  cahunity .  The  na«»r*- 
ing  oftlM  fiUe  ie  aud  to  have  bean,  that  the  pxie^ 
of  this  temple  pretended  to  be  possessed  of  thi«  ffpiri'. 
of  propIie<r^.    {Ptnd,,  01.,  7,  87,  cd.  Bockh. — ^4r-A4?i., 
ad  loc.  —  Strah.,  656.  —  SUph,  Byz.,  a.  r.  'Aru  ^ly^^i^'- 
— Apollod.,  3,  2.)   The  name  ia  connected  witia  Uh» 
eariy  traditioiu  respecting  the  Telchines,  and  wovld 
seem  to  have  come  into  Knodes  fr< m  Pliuf  nicia«  bpin^ 
in  all  MobabUi^  derived  from  the  Oriental  Tmbot. 
iVii.  AtabyrioiL>    Ritter  indolgee  fai  aeoio  cnwwonm 
and  profound  spcculatir  tl-.  on  the  subject.     (  I'*.  /  A^i/.V, 
p.  339,  tc«f^.)  —  II.  A  mounuun  in  i>iciiy,  tiie  itaaxko 
bsvinfT  been  tratwferred  to  this  island  from  Kbod—. 
{Sfeph^  Byz.,  t.  v.  'Ard^'mov  —  Clvrer.,  Stc.  A  nl.,  p. 
A88.  —  MeurM.,  Rhod.,  1,  is.—GUUr,  Syrtu.,  p.  '^'J  i.) 
—III.  A  city  of  Persia.    {SiUph.  Byz.) 

Avaamjoiii  »  feitified  town  on  th*  enaanit  «f  « 
meamtaai  in  Geltet  Inferior.   Bodi  the  towm  nad 
mountain  answertothe  TAaAor  of  Scripture.  Polybins 
(6, 70J  givea  an  aooaiittt  of  the  c^ure  of  the  plnce  try 
Antiedine  the  Onnt  The  Septuagint  viaaiun  wwtee 
the  name  'IraCi'ptov  {Hot.,  6,  I),  nnd  50  rtl^o  Jopc 
phus  (Bell.  Jud.,  4,  1.  8,  6lc.).    Ketske  thmkK.  thax 
the  initial  vowel  in  the  Greek  name  ariaea  frooi  tlM 
Hebrew  article  ;  but  if  this  were  so,  the  Greek  trane- 
lator  of  Hosea,  atui  Josephus  also,  being  both  He- 
brews, would  have  written  'AraUfHov,  not  IraAvpiov. 
Poiybiua  dascribea  Mount  Thabor  aa  a  xonad  or 
br0A«>like  lull  (Ao^  /larroet^f ),  while  Dr.  Glatke 
gives  it  a  conical  form.    A ct  onlin^  tu  tlio  lattt  r,  it  ii; 
entirely  detached  from  any  neighbouring  tuouutain, 
and  stands  upon  one  aide  of  the  great  pklft  of  iS:saire' 
elon     (Cfarfa'e  TmA,  vol.  4,     SM,  ImuL  mi^ 
1817.) 

AtacIni,  a  people  of  Gallia  Mi|hinwwia»  eonth  and 
somboaot  of  the  Volsca  Tectosagea.  IVv  inhabited 
the  hanks  of  the  Atax,  or  Aude,  wbanee  their 

Their  capital  was  Narbo.  Utm  Nmlmm. 
vol.  2,  p.  63.) 
Atau VTA,  danfhteg  of  laeot  or  laaion, 

rtnt  nf  .\rcas  and  Clymenc  the  daughter  of  Minjas. 
Her  father  reigned  in  Arcadia.  He  was  anxioua  for 
male  oflspring,  and,  on  hia  wife's  bringing  forth  e  Ih- 
male,  he  exposed  tha  bi^n  in  the  nioimt.uns,  whore  she 
was  suckled  by  a  bear,  and  at  last  tuuiid  by  home  hunt- 
ers, who  named  her  Atalanta,  and  reared  her.  She 
foUowedthe  rh  ase,  and  waa  alike  distingniahed  ifwr  beett» 
ty  and  ooura/je.  The  centaurs,  Rhoseos  and  Hjfanoe, 
Rtti  ii  [itir,^  lier  honour,  perished  by  her  arrows.  She 
took  part  iu  the  Argonautic  expedkion ;  waa  at  the  Cal- 
ydmuan  hont  (sni  Moleeger);  end  at  the  ftmenl 
i;amea  of  Pelias  she  won  Uae  prir.e  in  wrretling  from 
Peleus.  {ApoUod.,  d,  9,  3.  —  Co/Vim.,  3.  215. 
an,  V.  Hiat.t  18, 1.)  Atalanta  waa  afterward  ffoaf 
nisoil  by  her  parents.  Her  father  wisliing  her  to  inar- 
ry,  she  consented,  but  only  on  condition  that  her  suit- 
ors should  run  a  race  with  her  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Tliey  w«f»  to  nm  without  aiBMh  and  ahe  wm  to 
carry  a  dart  in  her  hand.  Her  lo«an  were  to  start 
first,  am!  whoever  arrived  at  the  goal  before  her  would 
be  made  her  husband ;  but  all  those  whom  she  over* 
took  wMo  lo  ho  killed  hjr  the  dart  with  whieh  ehe  had 
nmif^d  TicTsrlf  As  shr  was  almost  invincible  in  run- 
ning, many  of  her  suitors  perished  in  the  attempt,  and 
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beads  w«re  fixed  round  the  place  of 
wbrn  Mrilanion.  her  cousin,  offered  himself  as  a  com- 
petitor Venua  had  presented  him  with  three  golden 
applet  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  or,  accord- 
iif  ta  athen.  mm  n  oidbaid  in  Cyprus ;  and,  as 
MOB  a>  had  <tn(0d  in  Ao  coutm,  lie  avtfuliy  threw 
tm^rn  the  appica  at  some  distance  one  from  the  other. 
Whde  Atalanta,  charmed  at  the  sight,  stopped  to 
mAm  the  apples,  Meiknion  won  Hu  nee.  Atalantk 
leeam«>  his  wife,  and  thry  had  a  son  named  Parthcno- 
fma*  It  is  added,  that  while  hunting  tc3|iclhor  on 
one  occasion,  they  pro&ned  the  torni-nos,  ur  sacred 
«BdMBic  of  Jove,  with  their  love,  for  which  offence 
Mmj  weie  tamed  into  lions.  ( Apolhd  ,  I.  c,  where  for 
ftif  ^pm>rror  we  mast  reail,  with  Cantor,  nvvftj]- 
peMrrof. — Tkeognu,  1379,  seqq. — Hjtjfm.,  Fab.t  186. 
—  thtd.  Ma.,  l9,  000,  MM.  —  <8dlM  mi  Tketer.^  S, 
4B.  —  V-tJiius,  153  )  Other  authorities,  however, 
Make  the  name  of  the  victor  Hippomenes,  and  say, 
that  on  Us  niwlur Hilt  to  rffe  IImmm  to  Venus  for  her 


•  give  thanks 

■i,  ahe  inepind  Um  wUh  s  endden  pMsion,  which  led 
t»  the  prommtfon  of  the  senetuBTf  of  Jove,  and  the 
tnnsfonnation  of  himself  and  his  bride.  (OnW,  /.  c 
od  TUoer.  L  c.)  AoooidtDff  to  (Aher  ac- 
eemn,  Atalmte  was  theidUuhter  <n  Schcenus,  son 
of  .\thnmaF,  and  therefore  a  Boeotian.  {Hc»iod,ap. 
Afdiod  ,  I  c.  —  Ovid,  I.  e.  —  Hygin.,  I.  c.)  There  is 
■eaeeessity  for  rappoeini;  two  of  the  seme  nante,  as 
has  osoallj  been  done.  They  are  both  connected  with 
the  Minjans,  and  are  only  examples  of  different  ap- 
pfopriatKms  of  the  ssflw  kgeno.   {Kn^tAfa  My- 

Aramaims,  a  people  of  Aftfea,  ten  days'  journey 
from  the  Garamantes.  There  was  in  their  country  a 
hill  of  nk,  with  a  fountain  issuing  out  of  the  summit, 
(ffcroi  ,  4,  IM.)  —  All  the  MSS.  have  'ArAavrff  (.1/- 
iBUfes),  wiudi  Salm-i-<iu«<  (tn  SoHn.,  p.  292)  first  alter- 
ed to  'AToporrrr.  an  emendation  now  almost  univer- 
adfy  adopted.  Rennell  thinks,  that  the  people  meant 
h&n  mn  the  aaaic  vidi  the  HammameiUa  of  Pliiqr 
(S^^  6).  WiMl  "WBtofy  \Mmrm,  says  of  the  AHemte* 
ettits  the  ease  hettir  (5,  8).  Castiglioni  makes  the 
Atlantea  and  Atanntcs  the  same  people.  {Mem. 
Gtogr.  et  Numtsm.,  Ac ,  Pern,  1896.)  Heeren,  on 
the  other  hand,  places  the  Atarantes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tryeity.  the  last  city  of  Ftzzan.  (Idecn,  vol.  2,  pt. 
I.  p.  339  )  Herodotus  says,  that  the  Atarantes  were 
of  names  for  in^viduals ;  and  thej  cursed 
aa  h«  iiaesiJmei  their  heads,  because  be  eon- 
mnt  <i  hoth  the  inhabitants  and  the  cuaatlj  with  his 
■cordiing  heat.    {Htrod.,  I  c.) 

AraBMme.  •  ettf  of  Egypt,  saeied  to  yenw,  in 
eaeof  the  small  islands  of  the  Delta,  called  Prcsopitis 
Ae  name  of  the  citj  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Alar 
•r  AikoT  {Etymol.  Mag.,  ».  v.  'A.9i>p),  which  signified 
*  Verma,"  and  Bek,  "  a  city ;"  as  Balheck,  "  the  city 
of  the  Sun,"  called  by  the  Greeks  Heliopolis.  Baki 
is  still  found  in  the  same  sense  among  the  Copts,  and 
m  their  laacean  c  is  proaomiced  as  e.  Strabo  and 
rei^r  ApbtedHeepeBi.   {Herod.,  2, 41  .— 

ATaaeiTii  or  Atekoatis,  an  Eastern  deity,  the 
with  the  Great  Goddess  of  Syria.  She  was 
worshipped  pnncrpally  at  Maboij  or  Bamhyce  (Edessa), 
arid  at  a  later  period  at  Hierapolis.  Strabo  informs  us 
that  her  true  Batne  was  Athara.  (CoafMOB  JCntfl^ 
L,  s. ».  'Arrayoftf,  —  CrWaMT,  Fnunn. 
M.,  p  183  >—Olesiee  caHe  ber  Dev- 
il i0]in^>3ble  th.nt  thi.**  Latter  name  '\<i  only  a  cor- 
af  Atar^atis  or  Atergatis,  and  that  these  three 
ioM  designate  one  end  tbeeumiftkiiiiCy.  Lo- 
howcTCT  {de  Dec  Syria,  r.  14  — Op  ,  ed  Brp  , 
p.  96),  distinguishes  expressly  between  the 
worshipped  at  Hierapew  ani  tfie  FhoBnician 
>,  stating  that  the  latter  was  represented  with 
extremities  like  tboee  of  a  fish,  and  the  for> 


mer  under  a  figure  entirely  female.  Creuzer  seeks  to 
reconcile  this  difliculty  by  supposing  that  Atergatu 
and  Derceto,  though  originally  the  same,  were  at  a 
subsequent  period  represented  under  forms  that  differ* 
ed  from  eadi  Other.   (^SymbolUt^  far  (hagmaMtfyiA. 

«,  p  2S,  aeqq.) 

Atahnlts,  I.  a  town  of  Mysia,  opposite  to  Lesbos. 
It  was  ceded  to  the  Chians  by  the  Persians,  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  fat  bavfaig  delivered  into  their  hands 
the  I.ydian  Pactyns  {Hfrod.,  1,  160)  The  land 
around  .\tanieus  was  rich,  and  productive  in  corn. 
{Oramer^t  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  138.)  —  II.  A  plaee 
near  Pitane,  in  Mysia,  and  called  **AUutiMnw  iiiid«r 
Pitane,**  to  Aatfaignish  it  <rom  the  toi«m  «f  the  sane 
name  mentioned  in  the  previous  article  It  wan  oppo- 
nte  the  island  Elausaa.  The  bricks  made  here 
aiesaUtobeeoKghtaatotOitfaithewater.  (Aralk, 
614.) 

Atax,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rising  in  the 
Pyrenean  mountaina,  and  folKng  into  the  Lacus  Rii« 
brensis  or  Rubresus,  at  the  city  of  Naiho  (now  NaT' 
hmne),  for  which  the  lake  seWed  as  a  harbour,  an  out- 
let or  canal  being  cut  to  the  Mediterranean  The 
Atas  (otherwise  called  Adas)  ia  now  the  Audc,  and 
the  modtm  name  of  Ibe  Mie  ie  Pekaig  it  Sigeam. 
(PHn.,  3,  i.—Mela,  2,  5  —  Lif/-nn.  1,  403  ) 

Ate,  the  goddess  of  evil,  and  daughter  of  Jupiter. 
When  Jupiter  had  been  deceived  by  Juno  into  making 
the  rash  oath  that  rendered  Hercules  subject  to  the 
command  of  Eurystheus,  the  monarch  of  the  skies  laid 
the  whole  blame  on  Ate,  and,  having  seized  lier  by 
the  hair,  flttiig  hex  to  eartbt  declaring  with  an  oath  that 
she  sboud  never  letnm  to  Olympus.  Thence  forward 
she  took  up  her  abode  among  men.  Her  feet,  accord"  * 
ing  to  Homer,  are  tender,  and  she  therefore  docs  not 
walk  on  the  ground,  but  on  the  heads  of  mortals  (xor^ 
(h'dpLiv  K[xinra  Bnlvn).  The  name  is  derived  from 
uofiat  (Poetic  udofiai),  to  injure,  or,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  HoaMVt  'AT9,  f  ftianmt  ddrat.  (Jl.,  M,  M, 

AthLla,  a  town  ef  Campania,  to  tbe  weat  of  Sne^ 

sula,  the  ruins  of  which,  as  Holstenius  reports  {Adnta., 
p.  260),  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  8t.  El- 
jfidio  or  St.  Arpino,  ahoot  two  miles  ftem  flit  town 
of  Arrr.ta  Atella  is  known  to  have  been  an  Oscan 
city,  and  it  has  acquired  some  importance  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Roman  literature,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
name  ujd  origin  of  the  iavoee  called  FaAula  AtaUmiim 
being  derived  ftom  thence.  We  are  totd  ^t  Aeee 
comic  rcpresentationn  were  so  much  relished  by  the 
Roman  people,  that  the  actors  were  allowed  privile- 
ges net  wtaH^  eatawJed  tothat  class  of  persons ;  hoi 
these  amusements  having  at  length  given  rise  to  va- 
rious excesses,  were  prohibited  under  the  reign  of  Ti- 
beritiB,  and  the  players  banished  from  Italy  ( Lw., 
7,  y.—StrtAo,  283.--Tact;.,  Ann.,  4,  14.)  Atella,  in 
consequence  of  having  joined  the  Carthaginians  after 
the  battle  of  Cannffi,  was  reduced,  with  Bcvrral  other 
Campanian  towns,  to  the  condition  of  a  prefecture  on 
the  iufiendei  of  Qqma  to  Ibe  RoBsne.  (Iot.,  99, 
Gl — /(/ ,  2fi,  34  )  Subsequently,  however,  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  as  a  municipal  town  {Ep.  ad  Fam., 
]8,  7>,  and  TVomlfaius  states  that  it  was  colonized  by 
.\ugustus     {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  S,  p.  208.) 

Athamanks,  a  rude  mountaineer  race  of  Epims, 
Vriioso  territory  lay  between  Pindus  on  the  east  and 
a  puallel  chain  on  the  west.  They  were  at  first  of 
little  importance,  either  from  their  nunbers  or  toiilhK 
rial  extent,  but  they  subsequently  acquired  grr.nt  pow- 
er and  influence  by  the  conquest  or  extirpation  of 
serenl  small  Tbeseattan  and  Epirotie  tribes,  and  they 
appear  in  history  as  valuable  allies  to  the  .^-^tolians, 
and  formidable  enemies  to  the  sovereigns  of  Macedon. 
{Strab.,  427.  —  Lw.,  33, 13.  —  Id.,  36,  9  )  The  md» 
habits  of  this  people  may  be  inferred  from  thej 
that  prevailed  among  them,  of  assigningto  ' 
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males  the  activr  labours  onuishnntln',  ^^  hile  the  males 
were  chiefly  employed  in  lending  ihcir  Hocks.  {Ih- 
racl.  PoHt.^  Frag.^OrMMH^M  Aac  Qrutt,  voL  B,  p. 
96,  scqq.) 

Athamas,  king  of  "Hiebe*,  in  BoBOtia,  was  wm  of 

iEolus.  He  married  Xcphele,  and  by  her  bad  Phrixus 
and  Helle.  Some  time  after,  having  divorced  Neph- 
ele,  he  manicd  Lmn  the  draghter  of  Cadmus,  by 
wlioni  he  liad  two  sons,  Lfarchus  and  Meliccrta  Ino 
became  jealous  of  the  children  of  Nephele,  because 
tlwy  tvwato  aacei^d  their  father's  throne  in  preference 
to  hrr  oTiTi ;  therefore  she  resolved  to  destroy  them ; 
bul  ihcy  escaped  from  her  fury  to  Colchis  on  a  golden 
ram.  ( ViJ,  Argonaut*.)  Alhaiiia«,  through  the  en- 
mity of  Juno  towarda  loo,  who  bad  suckled  the  infant 
Bacdine,  waa  aftcmajd  eeiaed  iwUt  madnew.  In  hie 
phrensy  he  shot  hiy  son  Learchua  with  an  arrow,  or, 
as  others  say,  dashed  him  against  a  rock.  Ino  iled 
with  her  other  son,  and,  being  closely  pursued  by  her 
furious  husband,  sprang  with  her  child  from  the  ciifT 
of  Moluris,  near  Coiinlh,  into  the  sea.  The  godi>  look, 
pity  on  her,  and  made  her  a  sca-goddess,  under  the 
name  of  l^ancnlltea,  and  Melicerta  a  8ca-|^  niider 
that  of  Pabmon.  Athamaa  eohaequently,  in  aceord- 
an(  e  with  an  oracle,  settled  in  a  place  where  he  built 
the  town  of  Athamantia.  This  was  in  Thcssaly,  in  the 
Pbthiotic  diatiiet.  Here  he  married  Tbemtsto,  daugh- 
ter  of  IlypscuH,  and  had  by  her  four  children.  Leucon, 
Eryihroe.  iSchoeneua,  and  Piooa.  {ApvUfd..  i,  9.) 
Such  ia  UMaeeountof  Apollodorus.  Then-  are,  how- 
ever, many  variations  in  the  tale  in  different  w  riters, 
eepecially  in  the  tragic  poets.  {Ketghtley^t  M^thohiry, 
p.  333.) 

ATUAJiANTunas,  a  patronvmic  of  Melicerta,  Phrix- 
Us,  or  HeUe,  duldren  of  Alhamaa.  (OmZ,  Jfet.,  13, 
819) 

Atuanasths,  a  celebrated  Clurititian  bishop  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  a 
deacon  of  the  church  of  Alcxandrea  under  Alexander 
the  bishop,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  di;(rnity  A.D. 
326.  Previous  to  his  obtaining  this  hi|rh  otlice  he  h.-id 
been  private  secretary  to  Alexaodcx,  and  had  also  led 
for  eome  time  an  aaeetie  liie  with  the  renowned  an- 
chorite St.  Anthony.  Alexander  had  also  taken  him 
to  the  couiicil  at  iSice,  where  he  gained  the  highest 
esteem  of  the  fathers  by  the  talent  which  he  dii»- 
played  in  the  Arian  controversy.  He  liud  a  preat 
hharc  in  the  decrees  passed  here,  and  thereby  drew 
on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Arians.  On  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  jiuAmkj  he  dedicated  aU  his  time 
and  talenu  to  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty, and  resolutely  refused  tlie  requeHt  of  Constantine 
Mr  the  restoration  of  Arius  to  \\m  Catholic  communion. 
In  revenfe  §n  this  refusal,  the  Arian  party  brought 
several  aecusationB  against  him  before  the  emperor 
Uf  tliesc  he  was  ac<]uittcd  in  the  Ikst  intitancu  \ 
but,  on  a  new  charge  ofhavinjtr  detained  ships  at  Alex- 
aadrea,  laden  with  corn  for  Constantinople,  either  from 
eonvietkm  or  policy,  he  was  found  guilty  and  banished 
to  Caul.  Here  he  remained  an  exile  eighteen  months, 
or,  as  some  accounts  say,  upward  of  two  years,  his  see 
inthemean  timehaiogmioeeupied.  Ontfaedeathof 
Constantino  he  was  recalled,  and  restored  to  his  func- 
tions bf  Constautius  ;  but  the  Arian  party  made  new 
eomplaima  againit  him,  and  he  was  condemned  by  90 
Arian  bisbopa  assembled  at  Antioeh.  Un  the  ojiposite 
side,  100  orthodox  bishops,  assembled  at  Alcxandrea. 
declared  him  iiuiucent ;  and  Pope  Julius  confirmed 
this  sentence,  in  conjunction  with  more  than  300 
bishops  aaaemUed  at  Saidis  fimm  the  East  and  Weat. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  returned  m  e  nd  time 
lo  his  diocese.  But  when  Constans,  emperor  of  the 
West,  died,  and  Constantius  became  master  of  the 
whole  empire,  the  AriaUH  ajrain  ventured  to  risr  tip 

X*D8t  Athanasius.  The^f  condemned  lum  in  the  coun-  j 
of  Ar^  and  MUan,  and,  aa  Iba  wortby  patriucb  I 


refused  to  liBtcn  to  anything  but  an  express  command 
of  the  emperor,  when  he  w  as  one  day  preparing  to  ctlt- 
brate  a  festival  in  the  church,  a  body  of  soldiers  sudden- 
ly rushed  in  to  make  him  prisoner.  But  the  surround- 
ing prieata  and  monku  placed  him  m  aecurity.  Ada* 
na.<ius,  displaced  for  a  third  time,  fled  into  the  deserts 
of  Egypt.  His  enemies  pursued  huu  even  here,  ami 
set  a  price  on  his  head.  To  relieve  the  hermits,  who 
dw  elt  in  these  solitary  places,  and  who  "w  ould  not  Ik- 
truy  his  retreat,  from  suffering  on  his  account,  ht:  w  ent 
into  those  parts  of  the  de^^crt  w  hich  were  entirely  unin- 
habited. He  was  followed  by  a  faithful  servant,  who, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
subsistence.  In  thit*  undisturbed  t^put  AtlianasiuB  cvm- 
posed  many  writings,  full  of  eloquence,  to  strengthen 
the  iiuth  «^the  helievera  or  expose  the  iakehooSs  of 
hi.'^  eneniicK.  "NVlien  Julian  the  apostate  ascenilcd  the 
thruue,  he  ailuwcd  the  orthodox  bishops  to  rctuni  to 
their  churches.  Athanasius,  therefore,  returned  aUer 
an  absence  of  six  years.  The  mildness  which  he  t-i- 
erciscd  tow  aids  his  enemies  was  imitated  in  Caul. 
Spain,  Itidy,  and  Greece,  ajid  restored  peace  to  the 
chuxdk  Jaut  tius  peace  was  interrupted  by  the  ecu- 
plainta  of  tlie  heathen,  whose  temples  the  seal  of  Atha- 
nusiuH  kept  always  rmpty  They  e  xcited  the  rnipcror 
against  him,  and  he  wu»  obliged  to  %  tu  the  Thi-hal« 
to  save  his  life.  The  death  of  the  emperor  and  the 
accession  of  .loviou  again  broufjht  liim  bark  .  *iut, 
Valens  becoming  emperor  eight  uioiiih&  after,  aiid  the 
Arians  recoveruig  their  superiority,  he  was  once  more 
compelled  to  % .  He  concealed  hmiself  in  the  tomb  of 
his  lather,  where  he  remained  iburmontbs,  until  Valens, 
moved  by  tlie  pressing  entreaticti  uud  threatj-  of  il- 
Aiexandreans,  allowed  him  tu  rcluni.  Trom  this  pe- 
riod he  remained  undisturbed  in  his  ofBce  tilt  he  died, 
A-D.  373. — Of  the  40  years  of  his  ufTuial  life,  he  spent 
20  in  banishmcut,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
der in  defending  the  Nicene  Creed.  Athanasius  is  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  which  the  church  can  boast 
His  deep  muid,  his  noble  heart,  his  invincible  courage, 
his  living  faith,  his  unbounded  benevolence,  tinem* 
humility,  lolly  eloquence,  and  irtrictJy  virtuous  life, 
gained  the  honour  and  love  of  all.  His  writincs  are 
on  polemical,  historical,  and  moral  .subjertK  iTn  po- 
lemical treat  chieHy  of  the  mysterious  doolriue^  of  the 
Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  Christ*  and  the  divinity  of 
tlie  Holy  Spirit.  The  historical  ones  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  the  history  of  the  church.  In  all  his 
writings,  the  style  i.s  distinguished,  considering  the  age 
in  which  they  w  ere  produced,  for  cicainesa  and  modr 
eration.  His  apology,  addreMcd  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine, is  a  master-piece  The  Creed  which  bears 
his  name  is  now  geuerahy  ailuwcd  not  to  have  Leeu 
his.  Dr.  Waterland  supposes  it  was  made  by  Hilary, 
bishop  of  .\r!rs  It  w  as  first  printed  in  Greek  in  1540, 
and  several  times  afterward  to  1671.     It  has  been 

aucstioned  whether  this  C'reed  was  ever  receiv«l  by 
le  Greek  and  Oriental  church^  lu  America,  tfaie 
episcopal  church  has  rejected  it.  As  to  its  matter,  it 
is  given  as  a  summary  of  the  true  orthodox  faith  : 
happily,  however,  it  has  proved  a  fcuitful  source  of  un- 
proHtabla  centtwetay.-^nie  best  ediUon  of  fcia  works 
IS  that  of  Montfaucon,  Paris,  IfiOS,  H  vols  fol.  As  a 
supplement  to  tliis  may  be  added  the  becuiid  vol.  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  from  the  same  editor,  1709. 
{Encyclop.  Amertc.,  vol.  1.  p.  l  iO,  .viyvy  } 

Athkna,  the  name  of  Mijierva  iuiiong  the  Greeks 
{'Adfjvu  and  'Adz/vv) 

AxHtttJK,  I.  the  celebrated  capital  of  Attica,  found- 
ed, aocordiog  to  the  common  account,  by  Cccropa. 
l!)^)0  B.C.  The  town  was  fir.'-t  erected  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  high  rock,  probably  as  a  protection  against  at- 
tacks from  the  sea.  The  primitive  name  of  Uiis  early 
srttlement  was  Cranae.  from  Cranaus,  as  is  said,  from 
whom  the  Pelasgi  took  the  name  of  Crauoi,  and  all 
Attica  thai  of  CniMi.  At  a  later  penad  it  wm  nulled 
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Gecrops  ;  and  finally  Athena?  hy  Enr- 
,  hma  km  being  under  the  protcctoti  of  Minerva 
AApnf).    A  distinction  waa  also  made  be- 
1-5     iTMrif  nt  city  on  the  rock  and  the  part  suboc- 
tmr-'  •  liJotxi  in  the  plain.    The  former,  the  primitiTe 
Ompi.        calit'cl.  from  its  situatiun.     uvu  rruA<f, 
■Iggtyg— A«y,  "Ihm  upper  atyi"  where  aflerwuil 
^■tke  PiilfcaiMm,  wm  other  tpkudid  efi6ees; 
tif  b.-Jjiing«  in  the  plain,  where  eventually  Athrns 
amMjtiuodf  were  termed  9  xdru  icoXi^,  "the  low- 
sH^*  (Coaqtare,  as  resardt  the  various  names 
bIwu  to  this  citv,  iSlrph   lii/-<inf  .  x-  v.  Kpctvurj. — 
hsBu,  I,       — iCnwr.  /ff//ai,  vul  2,  p.  77.)  — The 
JMlj^sfis  was  sixty  stadia  in  circumference.  We 
kiifefiMia  ar  m  infbnnataon  respecting  the  size  of 
eaifieat  kin$;s ;  it  is  generally  sup- 
,  Jb0ire«vr,  that,  cv(/i\      lati'  ;is  llic  tiiiio  of  The- 
t&r  town  was  almost  entirely  coniiued  to  the 
and  the  adjoining  Hill  of  Inare.  Snhaeqnent- 
h     thr  TMjan  w.ir,  it  appt-ars  to  have  l>crn  inrroased 
cMMdenbty,  both  in  population  and  extent,  tiincc  Ho- 
le it  ibe  «|mMM  of  tVKTifUvo^  and  evfjv- 
The  impwwements  continued,  probabtv,  du- 
retorn  of  nsistratus,  and,  as  it  was  able  to 
1  fjC'Ti-  a  jainst  the  Laced irnionians  under  his  uon 


eirid«ntij  have  possessed  walls  and 
;  beigfat  and  strength  te  enauie 
lion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  Bubsc- 
inius,  etfected  the  entire  dc- 
of  the  ancieilt  city,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap 
sffoiin.  wiih  the  exception  only  of  such  temple^)  aiul 
^aildmc  34  were  enabled,  from  the  solidity  of  iiiuteh- 
akt.  to  re^ttrt  the  action  of  6re  and  the  work  of  dcmoli- 
liae.   WIms.  iMwever*  the  battlee  of  Salaina,  Flataa, 
md.  Myeale  had  ateviled  all  danger  of  faivaaien,  Athene, 
restore  1  Vj  ye^te  and  si-curit y.  soon  rose  from  its  state 
of  ma  umI  desolation  ;  and,  having  been  furnished  by 
tie  frodsat  tiresi|f ht  and  energetic  conduct  of  The- 
misioc'r-  Tti.'h  the  inilitan*  works  requisitn  for  its  de- 
,  u  aPainrd,  ui^er  the  subsequent  admiuiiitrations 
kMi  ^ndes»to  the  highest  pilch  of  beanty, 
,  and  strength.   The  former  is  known  to 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  Bionysiac 
the  Stoc  or  porticoeii,  atu)  I  iyinnui^iuni,  and 
bssc  enbellisbed  the  Academy,  the  Ajgma,  and 
ppaitaefthecity  atUeewaenwnee.  (Art.,  Ftl. 
)    Pfnclcf!  completed  the  fortifications  which 
had  been  kft  in  ui  untiiiixhed  ntato  by  Themistocles 
aad  CinMD ;  he  lilurwiiie  built  several  ediftoea  destroy- 
ed by  the  Persiaois,  and  to  hint  his  country  wa^  in- 
ditead  far  the  temple  of  Eleuais,  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  Pnpyiea,  the  most  magnificent  buildings,  not  of 
4gMe^r»  bol  of  thewradd.  It  was  m  the  time  of 
ffHoee  that  AJheae  attained  the  enmnnt  of  its  beauty 
aad  prosperity,  both  -w  itfi  rcsprcl  to  thf  power  of  the 
Mpnbltc  and  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  archi- 
iBBlHnl  AecorataoQs  with  which  the  capital  waa  adorn- 
ed.   At  this  ^*rnod.  the  whole  of  Athens,  with  its  three 
pott»  of  Puieus,  Muoyehia,  and  Phalerus,  connected 
^jftaweefthe  eeieiicated  king  wal  U,  formed  one  great 
d^fVMboed  mthin  a  vast  peribolus  of  massive  fiirti- 
fcaiiewi    the  «hele  of  this  circumference,  as  we  col- 
It-c:  frc>:n  Tbacydides,  was  not  less  than  124  stadia. 
Of  tlkeec,  figatv-thRe  must  be  allotted  to  the  circuit  of 
dto  cily  ilew;  fte  kmg  walls,  taken  together,  supply 
tw«nlT-fi*e.  and  the  remaining  fifty-six  are  furnished 
by  tl»e  periN'liii  ot  the  three  harbours.  Xenophon  re- 
perta  that  Aiheiu  coaiahied  PMie  than  U>,000  houses, 
which,  ait  the  rate  of  twelve  f>t»rsons  to  a  house,  would 
pve  120.000  for       population  of  the  city.  {Xen., 
Mtm.,  3.  6,  U.—IL,(Sctm.,  8,  32. -2- Compare  Clm- 
^  Ftatt  JUUmei^Jrpeud.,  p.  395.)  ~  From  the 
MBeAee  of  ObL  Leihe  nd  Mr.  Hawkins,  it  appears 
ihil  the  former  dty  ooMiderably  exceeded  in  extent 
thaaedezaAtheiwj  and  thoofh  little  now  remains  of 
1l»«Miii«o^leaS]ri«eilMii  atldeBoe  ofthdr 


circumference,  it  is  evident  from  tin-  mrnMircmeiit  fur- 
nished liy  Thucydides,  Ui.it  tlicv  must  have  extended 
considerably  beyond  the  present  line  of  wall,  especially 
towards  the  north.  Col.  Leake  is  of  opinion,  that  on 
this  side  the  extremity  of  the  city  reached  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  .\nchesrnu'.,  and  tli.il  to  the  wostwanl  its 

walls  followed  the  same  brook  which  terminates  in  the 
mafehy  ground  of  the  Academy,  until  th^  met  tiie 

point  where  Konio  of  the  ancient  foundations  are  still 
to  be  seen  near  lite  gate  Dipylum  ;  while  to  the  east- 
ward  they  appraached  close  to  the  Ilissus,  a  little  be^ 
low  the  present  church  of  the  Mologttades,  or  confe»- 
sors.    The  same  antiquary  estimates  the  »\.vileii  com- 
prehended within  the  walls  of  .\thens,  tlie  longomoral 
endosare  and  the  neribolus  of  ttie  ports,  to  be  more 
than  aixteen  Englbh  miles,  without  reckoning  the  sin" 
UOeitics  of  the  coast  anrl  the  ramparts  ;  Imt  if  these 
are  taken  into  account,  it  could  not  have  been  lees 
than  nineteen  miles    {Topography  of  Alherue,  page 
362,  Sffjfi  )    We  know  from  ancient  writers  that  the 
extent  of  .\tliens  was  nearly  cuuol  to  that  of  Home 
within  the  walls  of  Serviue.   {Dkm.  Hal.,  4,  p.  670.) 
Plutarch  ( Vtl.  Xtc.)  compares  it  also  with  that  of  Syra- 
cose.  which  StralK>  entimates  at  180  stadia,  or  up- 
wanl  of  twenty-two  miles     The  number  of  ^ates  be- 
longing to  ancient  Athens  is  uncertain ;  but  the  ex- 
iatenee  of  nine  has  been  aseertuned  b^  dassioal  wri- 
ters.   The  names  of  tlirse  are  Dipylum  (also  called 
Thriasiir.  Sacrtr,  and  perhaps  (.'eramica!),  Diomeiie, 
Diorlnris,  Melitides,  Piraica?,  .Acliamicn^,  Itoniae,  Hip- 
pados,  Heria'     {Cromrr's  Anr.  (ircfre,  vol.  2,  p.  312, 
scqq.)    Till-  early  history  of  .Vthens  and  it.^  kings  is 
blended  with  more  or  less  of  fable.    A  brief  sketch  of 
the  affiuis  of  Attica,  from  the  fitet  giinipees  of  tradition 
down  to  the  period  when-  Oieeee  fell  beneath  the 
Roman  arms,  w  ill  bo  found  under  the  article  Ceerops. 
The  Athenians  have  been  admired  in  all  ages  for  their 
love  of  liberty,  and  for  the  gTMt  men  that  were  horn 
amon;T  them  ;  but  favour  there  wa.s  attended  with  dan- 
ger ;  and  there  are  very  few  instances  in  the  history 
of  Athens  that  can  prove  that  the  jealousy  and  fiekle> 
ness  of  the  people  did  not  persecute  the  man  who 
had  fouffht  their  battles  and  exposed  his  life  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.    Perhaps  mit  <ine  single  eity  in 
the  worid  can  boast,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  of 
eo  large  a  number  of  iHuetrions  dtimne,  ae  legaided 
cither  warlike  occupations  or  the  walks  of  dvil  life. — 
The  Atlieniaiis  claimed  to  l>c  of  indigenous  origin,  or, 
in  other  words,  sprung  from  the  earth  itself  Hence 
they  called   themselves  ni  roxOovt^  {Autochthbnet), 
i  c  ,  .Vt>c)rigine8  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  indipenous 
origin,  the  early  Athenians  are  said  by  Tiiue\dide.i 
(1,  6)  to  have  worn  in  tite  hair  of  the  head  golden 
ornaments  fbrmed  like  deads,  a  speeiee  of  ineeot  he> 
lieved  to  spring  from  the  earth     The  cuBtom  only 
went  entirely  out  of  use  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
age  of  tiio  historian.   The  Romens,  in  the  more  pol- 
ished apes  of  their  republic,  sent  their  youths  to  finish 
their  education  at  Atneiis,  and  respected  the  learning, 
while  theydespieed  the  military  character,  of  the  inhab- 
itants.— Modem  Athent,  in  LivadM»  a  few  jeaw  a|p 
contained  1300  houses  and  12,000  Inhabitiinta,  4000 
of  whom  were  Turks.    The  Greeks  here  experienced 
from  tite  Tuika  a  milder  govcnunent  than  elsewhere. 
They  abo  rrtaiiirid  eene  lemaine  of  theh  ancient  eue- 
toms.  and  animally  chose  four  archons.    Tlie  Greek 
arclibishop  residing  here  had  a  considerable  iticome. 
In  1822,  the  Acropolis,  after  a  long  siege,  1. 11  into  the 
hands  of  the  free  Greeks.    In  1825,  a  Greek  school, 
under  the  care  of  the  patriot  professor,  Georjje  Gen- 
nadios,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.    The  inoat 
tboroagh  investigation  of  the  places  amoi^  ttie  ruins 
of  Athens  worthy  of  attention  is  containea  in  Leakfa 
Toponraphy  of  Athnis  (London,  1821,  with  an  atlas 
in  folio).    The  splendid  work  of  Htmrt  and  KevM 
{AntiquUta  of  Athens)  1 
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make*  it  appear  probable,  that,  in  th«  tune  of  Pauta- 
ni&s,  many  monumcnU  were  extant  which  belonged 
to  the  period  before  the  Persian  war  ;  because  so  tran- 
mUuy  a  potaeaaton  aa  Xerxea  had  of  the  citjr  acarcely 
gave  Um  tima  to  flnlah  tiw  deairuction  of  the  walb 
and  principal  piiMir  i^dificea.  In  the  restorntinn  of  the 
city  to  ita  fonner  state,  Themiatoclea  looked  more  to 
the  uaeiiil,  Cimon  to  magnificence  and  aplcndour; 
and  PericIcB  far  Burpo^Hed  them  both  in  hia  DuildingH. 
The  great  supply  of  money  which  he  had  from  the 
tribute  of  the  otlwr  atatca  belonged  to  no  Bucoeeding 
ruler.  Atb«M|  at  length,  aaw  much  of  her  andcMt 
■plendimr  restored ;  but,  unluckily,  Attiea  wsa  not  an 
iaiand ;  aiii],  nPfr  tlu^  H^/'urrcs  of  power,  which  be- 
longed to  the  fruitful  and  exlenaive  country  of  Mace- 
donia, were  developed  by  aa  aUe  and  enlightened 
prince,  the  opposing  interrRts  of  many  free  atates 
could  not  long  withstand  the  disciplined  anoy  of  a 
Wailike  people,  led  by  an  active,  able,  and  ambitious 
monarch.  When  SjUa  deatroyed  the  worita  of  the 
Fircufl,  the  power  of  Athens  sea  was  at  an  end, 
ami  \'  Itli  that  fell  the  wliole  city.  Flattered  by  the 
triumvirate,  favoured  by  Hadrian's  love  of  the  aita, 
Athras  waa  at  no  time  eo  splendid  as  under  tlu>  ABt<^ 
nines,  when  the  magnificent  works  of  from  cicht  to 
ten  centuries  tttood  in  view,  and  the  ediiices  uf  Peri- 
dea  waie  in  equal  preservation  with  the  new  build- 
ings. ^  Flataich  bimeelf  wonders  how  the  structures 
of  Tetinns,  of  Menesicles  and  Phidias,  which  were 
built  with  Hurh  surprirting  rapidity,  could  retain  »uch  a 
perpetual  frcahneaa.  The  moat  correct  oiticiam  on 
Uie  aooouflta  of  Greece  hj  Paaaaniae  and  Stndw  ta 
in  Leake.  Probably  Paudanias  saw  Greero  % ct  un- 
plundered.  The  Romans,  from  a  reverence  towards 
a  leUgion  approadiing  ao  nearly  to  their  own,  and 
wishing  to  conciliate  a  people  more  cultivated  than 
themselves,  were  ashamed  to  rob  tenii>lea  where  the 
niatiter-pieces  of  art  were  kept  an  sacred,  and  were  sat- 
isfied with  A  tiibute  in  money,  although  in  Sicily  they 
did  not  abafaun  horn  the  plunder  or  the  temples,  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Carthapinian  and 
Phoenician  influence  in  the  island.  Pictures,  e%'en  in 
the  tbie  of  Pausaniaa,  may  have  been  left  in  their 
places.  The  wholesale  robberien  of  collectors ;  tin 
removal  of  great  quantiUea  of  the  works  of  .T.rt  to  (Ton- 
Rtantinople,  when  the  creation  of  new  specimens  was 
no  k>o^er  posisible ;  Christian  seat,  and  the  i^tacks  of 
bariianans,  destroyed,  after  a  time,  In  Athene,  what 
the  emperors  had  spared.  We  have  reason  to  thijik. 
that  the  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  Promachos  was 
otaodinf  in  the  time  of  Alaric.  About  490  A.D.  pa- 
ganism was  totally  annihilated  at  Athens  ;  and,  when 
Justinian  closed  even  the  schools  of  the  plulosuphcrs, 
the  recollectiona  of  the  mythology  were  loat.  The 
Parthenon  waa  turned  into  a  church  of  the  Virgin 
llaiy,  and  St.  George  stepped  into  the  place  of  The- 
seus. The  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had  hitherto 
remained,  was  destroyed  by  the  transportation  of  a 
colony  of  weavers,  by  Roger  of  Sicily ;  and  in  1466 
the  place  fell  into  the  hamis  of  Omar.  To  complete 
its  degradation,  the  city  of  Minerva  obtained  the  privi- 
lege (an  enviable  one  In  tlw  East)  of  being  governed 
bjr  a  black  eunuch  as  an  appendage  to  the  harem. 
The  Parthenon  became  a  luosque,  and,  at  the  west 
ciiil  >f  ihr  Acropolis,  tlioae  akerationa  were  oom- 
mcncod  which  the  new  diseorery  of  artillefy  then 
made  neeeaaei^.  Tn  1(J87,  at  the  siege  of  Athens  by 
the  V  eneti.ins  under  Morosini,  it  appears  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Victor}-  waa  destroyed,  the  beanttful  remains  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  hi  the  BiitidhMneean.  Onthe 
28th  September  of  this  vcp.t.  i  bomb  fired  the  powder- 
magazine  kept  by  the  turkt.  in  the  Parthenon,  and, 
with  this  buildin&  destroyed  the  ever-memorable  re- 
naina  of  tlie  gemoa  of  Phidias.  Probably  the  Venc- 
^ani  ksawr  not  what  tliey  destroyed  ;  they  could  not 
turn  intended  that  tlMir  aiiyiiij  ationld  aBfempHih 


such  devastation.  The  city  was  smrrendered  to  them 
September  29lh.  Hiey  wished  to  send  the  rliarioi  of 
\  it  t  iry,  which  stood  at  the  we«t  p«  dirnent  of  the 
Parthenon,  to  Venice,  aa  a  Irt^y  of  their  couMUcat . 
but,  in  removing  it,  it  ibll  and  was  daalied  to  pieeea 
In  .^p^i^  Ifi'^R,  Athens  was  again  surrendered  to  the 
Turks,  in  spite  uf  the  romon*traiices  of  the  inhabitant*, 
who,  with  good  reason,  feared  the  revenge  of  their  ic- 
tuming  masters.  Learned  travellers  have,  ^ince  ihnt 
time,  often  visited  Athens;  and  we  tnay  thank  titir 
relations  and  drawings  for  the  knowledge  which 
have  of  the  moniimenta  of  the  place.  How  little  the 
Ofeelu  of  modem  times  hare  underrtood  the  ^mpe^ 
tance  of  these  buildings,  is  proved  by  Crusius's  Turko- 
Gracia.  From  them  originated  the  names  'I  em  pit «/ 
tke  unknmcn  God,  Lantern  of  Dtmntkemu,  Ac.  It 
is  doing  injustice  to  tlie  Turks  attribute  to  thm 
exclusively  the  crime  of  destroying  these  rcrnaiu*  of 
antiquity.  From  these  ruins  the  Greeks  have 
plied  themselves  with  all  their  materials  lor  builditt|S 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Tlie  rains  in  the  ncigtilMm- 
hood  of  inhabited  jtlaces  and  in  th(  seaport  i\>\\\\* 
are  particulBrly  ezpoacd,  because  ease  of  transpottatum 
ia  added  to  the  d^  want  trfmatetisls.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  most  aooeeaiUo  part  of  Athene  has  rich 
treasures  to  reward  well-directed  ttearchee  ;  and  each 
fragment  which  comes  to  light  in  Athens  proves  the 
all-pervading  art  and  taste  of  the  anoent  race.  It  i» 
fortunate  that  many  of  the  remains  of  Grecian  art  have 
l)ecn  covered  by  barbarous  structures  until  a  brighter 
dav  ahould  dawn  on  Greece.  (£Rcyd«f.  Amm~, 
«el.  1,  p.  44ft,  aeqq.)  For  an  aeennlo  and  inleral- 
ing  account  of  the  various  works  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  ttiodern  tunes,  illustrative  of  the  remains  of 
Grecian  art,  as  well  as  of  the  numecons  travellers  that 
have  visited  these  claasic  regions,  consult  Krvse's  Htl- 
loj,  vol.  I,  p.  65-166.  In  this  work  also  will  be  Ibund 
an  account  of  Lord  KIgin's  operations.  For  remark* 
on  the  coinage  and  commeriM  of  Athena,  vid.  Mine  and 
Pirsus,  and  for  some  aeeomit  of  ita  pMie  atiuctnres, 
consult  the  separate  articles  throughout  the  volunte, 
such  &»  Parthenon,  Erechtheiun,  die. — IL  A  town  of 
Eubcea,  in  tlie  northwestern  comer  of  the  island,  and 
iii^ar  the  promontory  of  nenjeum  It  was  founded, 
according  to  Strabo,  by  an  Athenian  colony,  but,  ac- 
cording to  lilphorus,  by  Dies,  a  son  of  Abas.  (SUtyk 
JSySn  *'  'A€ipm.  —  EmMatk.  td  JL,i,  637.)  The 
modem  name  is  Port  Osloe.~-IIT.  An  ancient  crtr. 
which,  accortling  to  tradition,  stood  at  an  early  periui! 
along  with  another  named  Kleuais,  near  the  spot 
where  the  town  of  Cop«B  was  erected  at  a  later  day 
.Aihenw  was  situate  on  thr  rivfr  Triton,  ^^fiirh.  if  it  i- 
the  torrent  noticed  by  i'ausanias,  was  mar  .Mali  o- 
mena;.  (SmA.,  407.— Poumr.,  9,  24  )  Stephaimv 
of  Byzantium  tepoita  that,  when  Crates  drained  thr 
waters  whidi  had  overspread  the  plains,  the  ruins  of 
Athens  became  visible  {x.  r.  'AW,rai)  Some  wri- 
ters aascfted  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Orohomenna.  (Strab^l.e.'-^tcpk.  Byx.,  I.  e.)  The 
existenci  uf  such  a  city,  at  so  remote  a  date,  might 
form  the  basis  of  no  uninteresting  tbeon  reiycting 
the  early  migMdons  of  the  people  of  ACuca  mm  tlw 
north.    (Compare  Mi'tUcr,  Orrht/inenvs.  p  .'V8.) 

AT?iEN.eA,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in  hon- 
our of  Minerva.  One  of  them  WM  called  PaiuUkctt^, 
and  the  other  CAaicca;  tat  aft  aoeount  of  whieh*  ae* 
those  words. 

ATHKNiV.UM,  a  building  at  Athens,  sacred  to  Miner- 
va, whence  its  naaw  ('AdvMiev.  iirom  'A^«).  Here 
poets,  philoeophem,  mni  Htemry  men  in  genacal  werf 

accustomed  to  niMe  and  recite  their  cumpo«itioii«. 
or  engage  in  tlie  discussion  of  literary  subjects,  aa  the 
Roman  poets  and  others  were  wont  to  ilo  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Rome.  Tin  Emperor  Hadri.iii  buih 
an  Alhetueum  at  Home  in  imitation  of  thai  at  Athc»* 
Thn  ancient  AtheuM  wm  genaial^in  tfw  ftna  of 
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mxafML^t'rci  {Lcmpnd  in  A!e.:  S'-  r  r  35 — Au-  the  Arrhbislnp  f  Thessalonica  appears  tumt  [n  l^ve 
nL  t~«r,  Ck«.,  c.  14. — Forcciitm,  Ld.  Tot.  Lot.,  umn  the  entire  work,  but  to  have  made  use  ut  the  £ptC- 
«.  ^}  i  omo,  the  stoiM  of  Us  erudition  would  be  auMishlj 

Xt'txjs.t^.  I.  a  native  of  Xaucrnt; ;  In  I^u'vpt.  nnt!    rcluced  if  he  were  eoinpellcd  to  niikr  restitution  of 
We  T^'  "     wf  a        intcre^tioi;  coin{nl:itiuii,  euiitied  the  property  uf  our  author  wliich  he  has  converted  to 
apkitta  (AeiTtvoao^tffToi,  "the  learned  men  bis  own  bcsiefit.  —  By  the  same  fortunate  aceidaal 


1:  HEpper~),  £rmb  wiliidk  the  modems  have  derived  a 
krge  poctMB  ef  tkor  knowledge  respecting  the  private 

itfK  hMA  a  little  Ifttof  tt^^i^  tbo  poet 
Ait  witar  McMtM  Us  HafiovtiM  to'tlw  Emperor 

Caracalta,  the  age  of  Atheosus  may  be  fixed  at  the 
of  the  thinl  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
"  object  of  Athenvus  was  to  detail  to  his 
caetdBponriea  the  convivial  antiquities  of  their  an- 
cevtjcs.  sad  he  has  chosen  to  convey  his  iufurm&tioQ 
ia  the  Sam  of  a  dialogue  as  the  most  convenient  and 
mmamg,  IliepiuKM  the  work  is  as  follows:  Aeon- 
siiHoblt  MalMr  of  leamod  nwn,  amoni;  whom  we  find 
the  oekbrated  Galen,  assemble  at  the  tril  lp  of  La- 


which  has  preserved  •  fe<r  of  the  writings  of  the  asy- 
cknts,  a  single  copy  of  Athensus  appears  to  have  e*- 
:iricient  Greeks     He  dtxriares  himself  to  caped  from  the  rava^^es  of  time,  ignorance,  and  fanat- 

Oppimn ;  and,  as  I  iciotn.   That  MS.  ttiU  exists.   After  the  death  of  Caz' 

"   diiwl  Boonrion,  itA»  piabohly  brought  H  ftom  Oneeot 

it  passed  into  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  In 
this  sepulchre  of  books  it  woukl  certainly  liave  contiii» 
ued  for  aaany  ages,  unkumm  to  the  learned,  if  the 
French  successes  had  not  caused  it  to  be  included  in 
the  valuable  spoils  uf  Italy,  which,  until  lately,  enriched 
the  national  collection  of  Paris.    Many  transcripts  ot 
thie  inaiHiecript  exist  is  different  jNurts  of  Euiope, 
whieh  were  probably  made  wliile  it  wm  in  the  poaeee* 
sion  of  Cardinal  13est>arion.    AH  of  them  betray  their 
a  hbnal  and  wealthy  Roman,  where  they  be- 1  origin,  as,  bt'^idea  their  coincidence  in  orthographtceL 
WW  SB  hggB  a  poitioa  of  enidlilion  on  every  pert  of  |  enfws,  the  same  parts  are  wanting  in  all  of  them.  The 
thfr  rr.ti'Ttiinment  a.s  the  raemory  or  commonplace-  f  two  first  books,  the  be^xiiininp  of  the  third,  a  few  leaves 
boo^.    f  fi.e  author  could  supply.    So  much  of  the  '  in  the  eleventh,  and  apart  of  two  leaver  ill  the  fifteenth, 
fatm.'-L  -.^  of  hiKum  life  is  connected,  mediately  or  im- '  arewantinf  in  the  Venetian  manuecript,  and  the  deft* 
ly.  with  eating  and  drinking,  that  it  does  not  dency  waeara  evidently  to  heve  |woceeded  from  acci* 
any  freat  share  of  ingenuity  to  introduce  into  ietA.    The  same  laatnee  oeenr  in  every  other  mano- 
awsrkc'l  s  >  miscellaneous  a  nature  much  useful  and  script,  but  arc  cihibitcd  in  a  manner  which  kIiowk  the 
mmm  tofarmaticm,  which,  at  first  sight,  does  not  ap-  cause  to  have  existed  in  the  copy  ixom  which  they 
■er  ie  be  way  niosely  conneeted  with  the  eeience  were  tnneeribed.   Portunlely  mr  AthenMie,  the  i»> 
f  f  okeiy.    **  Accorvlin^ly,"  says  the  author  of  the!  tegrity  of  his  work  is  in  some  measure  prescrN-ed  by 


L^tkoHK,  we  find  di^ii^uiaitions  on  fish  of  every  sort, 
with  petlierbs  and  poultry ;  not  to  MeiitieB 
I,  poets,  and  philosophers ;  likewise  a  great 
of  muiiica!  instruments,  witty  savings,  and 
dhiiksi£  teasels  ;  royal  magnificence,  ehipa  of  prodi- 
(pmm  M^pinde,  and  many  otiwr  aiticUs  too  tedious 
to  ammk"    Although  thie  kind  of  eowvereation 
hearif  .10  rerr  iitron;»  resemblance  to  thi^  I'TtTV'  ^jx  cu- 
tifiaas  of  Socrates  on  the  immort^ility  01  the  soul,  our 
Mtter  has  selected  the  Phssdo  of  I'iato  for  his  proto- 
Tr^.  ?.r.l  h.is  burrowed  the  be^nnin;^  of  that  dialogue, 
wiii  iio  iltt-riiion,  except  the  «ubstilution  of  the 
naaes  of  Timocrates  and  Atheneus  for  those  of  £ch- 
oenies  and  Phado.    A  stionf  ohjeotion  to  the  div 
IM&E  him  wfaidi  the  work  aaniiBei,  eiieee  from  the 
QBKMAbility      CLfllectint;  the  productloiiH  of  all  the 
diOervst  'rtoiii  at  one  banquet.    The  author  seems 
to  suppose  dM  ao  astonimed  fishmonger  might  cx- 
elauD,  m  the  woids  of  rtcocritup,  '.\//<i  tu  /;;V  i?«>>- 
d?  yiyveToi  ii  ^ft^J'i.    The  loss  of  tlie  two 
int  books  rroders  us  unaJtle  to  judge  how  far  he  was 
iftk  to  palliate  this  yalpahie  absurdity.    The  most 
vaktable  paut  of  tie  woik  ie  the  larf^e  quantity  of  quo- 
tatk-a*  i^liich  it  prr»e.nt8  from  authors  whose  writings 
w  km^et  exiat    The  Athenian  comic  poets  af- 
fteded  aa  aai|d»  iloi*  of  naleriala,  and  AtiieMnM 
seems  to  hx^  -  bc«-n  by  no  means  sparing  in  the  use 
of  them.    Many  ot  the  extracts  from  their  works, 
nlddi  In  tae  sHicted  in  hie  own,  are  highly  inter- 
esting :        the  mass  is  so  considciable,  as  far  to 
cxceM  in  hoik  all  that  can  bo  collected  from  every 
other  (i  '  fk  o'  Laiin  writer.    The  number  of  theatrir 
cal  pssces  which  he  vsfifmn  to  have  coaanlted  was 
pwlMbfy  ftot  kas  than  two  thonsand.    The  middle 
ro:?ie '^vf  imi-hp^  him  with  eij^bt  hundred. — The  coni- 
paation  of  Atbejuras  immediately  became  the  prey  of 
•HMrcompilers  less  ^gent  than  himself  iESall,wbo 
wa»  nearly       roritemporar^'.  has  n^nr^r  u^  TOiy  Ub- 
eiaUy  of  tLc  DcipQus<jpiustt>  in  hid  Various  IHlistoiy.  In 
a  later  a^e  we  find  oar  author  again  pillaged  1^  Ma- 
aibine,  who  aeems  to  have  taken  from  him  not  only 
any  of  the  naterialt,  bat  even  the  form  and  idea, 
\ii  S(j/uT naljj     But  of  all  writers,  ancient  or 
mwkin,  there  is  none  who  is  so  highly  inddited  to 
M  tte  Milmi  EMaOiiw. 
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CA  epitome  of  the  whole,  which  Im  been  transmitted 
lo  us  without  defalcation.    This  abridgment,  if  it  may 
be  called  so,  is  nearly  as  bulky  as  the  original  work. 
The  age  of  it  is  uncertain.    It  is  executed  in  a  careless 
maimer ;  and  the  copy  which  the  writer  had  before  his 
eyee  a|ipeaxa  to  have'  suflezed  so  much  from  time  or 
•oddent,that  he  freqnentty  htmkaoflrintlie  ndddleef 
an  extract,  and  dcclaret)  his  inability  to  decipher  the 
remainder.    From  these  sourc<»  our  editions  are  de> 
rived ;  and  it  ffiB  eui^  he  eon  ttMt,  whom  the  oci* 
pina!  copies  ore  so  few  and  so  faulty,  conje<>tural 
emendation  will  find  ample  scope  to  display  its  }>owera. 
— The  best  editions  of  Athenrcus  are  those  of  Caaoo- 
hon,  Schgweighaeuser,  and  DindorfC  Of  the  edition.of 
ara  thfee  dUfeient  nupweriotis,  in  the 
years  1597,  1G12.  and  inr.1  vvl  l  h  ,T,,  not  differ  con- 
siderably from  each  other.    To  these  editions  is  an- 
nexed the  Latin  translation  of  James  Dalediamp  of 
facn,  which  was  first  printed  by  itself  in  1583  The 
(.J  reek  text  is  much  more  perfixt  and  accxirntc  than 
in  the  preceding  editions ;  as  in  the  long  interval  which 
had  elqiaed  h^ween  the  edition  pobUsIied  at  Basle 
and  the  first  of  Casaubon's,  many  new  transcripts 
had  been  discovered,  and  much  1  il  onr  had  been  be- 
stowed on  Atheneitts  bysome  of  the  most  celebrated 
schohwi  of  tlwt  age.  The  most  velnaUe  part  of  tks 
edition  of  Cn^-nb  m  is  his  celebrated  commentary, 
which  constitutes  a  folio  of  no  incoosiderable  magni" 
tttde.    The  edition  of  Atheneus  by  Sdiweighaeiiser 
was  published  at  Strtutburg  (Arsrtvtcrratt)  m  1801- 
1B07,  and  consists  of  14  vols.  Svo.    The  text  occupies 
6  vols.,  and  the  remaining  nine  contain  the  comment* 
aiieo  and  iiide»Mk  'nueocminentMryiB  made  upof  a 
lerge  portion  of  tfie  notes  of  Gaeatdion,  together  with 
others  by  Schweifihaeuser  himself     The  greatest 
advantage  which  this  editor  enjoyed  was  the  oration 
of  tlie  Venetian  nnmMcript.   Thia  was  pOrfocuied  ty 
his  son.    The  least  roniniendable  par*  i  f  the  work  is 
the  critical  observations,  in  which  Schwcighaenser'e 
little  acquaintance  with  Greek  metre  expoees  luia  to 
many  mistakes.    The  edition,  however,  is  CTtrrmcfy 
valuable.    DindorlTs  edition  is  in  6  vols.  Svo,  Ltpjy., 
1627.    {Elmtley,  in  Edtnburgk  Review,  vol  3,  p. 
181,  Hqq.) — ^11.  A  omtemporaiy  of  AiehiaiedM.  ub 
niktivo  onnirr  if  JWt  kiKrwn.   He  kw  kft  a  tmm 
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tSsf  cii  Machine*  of  War  (^tf/u  "MtfxaiTjfiuTcn'),  ad- 
drcstscd  to  Maicellus.  This  MarccUus  is  generaJly 
•appoflod  to  be  the  nm«  with  the  conqueror  of  Syra- 
cuse. Sehwcighacuser,  however,  is  of  a  djlVon  tit  njiin- 
ion  (ad  A  then  ,  vol  I,  p.  637).  His  work  u  cun- 
taintul  in  the  collection  of  Thevenol.  {SchoU,  Hut. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  367.)— III.  A  celebrated  physician, 
bom  at  Attalia  in  Pamphylia,  and  who  flourished  at 
RoDio  ftO  A.l).  He  separated  the  Materia  Mcdica 
ftom  Theiapeutics.  Ho  treated  also,  with  great  care, 
«f  DioMie*.  Of  bit  niiflMfoiit  writing*  imj  m  fi»w 
chapters  reinalji  in  the  coUectton  of  OiUMiiM.  {8A51I, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  S,  p.  343.) 

Athknagoras,  a  Platonising  father  of  the  church, 
the  author  of  an  "  Apology  for  Christians,"  and  uf  a 
treatise  "  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body."  It  apjicais 
firotii  his  writing  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and 
that  he  puMd  hia  vouth  aoMUig  the  pbikMophera  of  bis 
time.   He  flourished  towards  the  cloee  of  the  second 
century.    After  he  hrcamc  a  convert  to  Christ ianity,  i 
he  still  retained  the  name  and  habit  of  a  philosopher,  i 
probably  in  expeetatiflii  of  gatntng  greater  eiedto  to  the  | 
Christian  doctrine  araon^'  the  unconverted  heathen. 
In  bis  Apologv  he  judiciuuKly. explains  the  notions  of 
ttw  Stoice  MM  P«iq>at«tic8  conc«tning  God  and  dinne 
things,  and  exposes  with  i^reat  accuracy  and  strength 
of  reasoning  tneir  respective  errors.     He  frequently 
■appofts  his  arguments  l>y  the  authority  of  Plato,  and 
dtiacovers  much  partiality  for  his  system.    In  what  he 
■drances  eoneeming  God,  and  the  Ix>gos  or  Divnie 
}li  ' -en,  he  evidently  mixes  the  dogmas  of  paganism 
with  the  doctrines  of  Chribttajiity.  -  His  two  works  are 
contained  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  fathera  by 
Oberthiir  (Wurcch..  1777,  vol.  3)  and  Gntlaud  (vol. 
2,  p.  3).    There  arc  also  separate  editions  of  each, 
ana  I.atin,  French,  Italian,  and  English  translations, 
to  say  nothing  of  numerous  works  illoitrating  hia  wri- 
tings   (Consult  Ko/mann,  Ltx.  BiU.,to1.  I,  p.  427, 
teqq.) — ^The  romance  of  Thea^jenrs  and  Chans  is  er- 
loneottsly  ascribed  to  hiui.    This  romance  was  the 
production  of  a  Frenchman  named  Martm  Fumce.  It 
■was  puhli'^hril  in  1  fiy'J  and  in  French,  and  jmr- 

ported  to  he  A  translation  from  a  (Jrcek  manuscript 
brought  from  the  East  \o  such  manuscript  ever  ex- 
ited.   (Fabric,  Btbi  Gr  ,  vol  (>,  p.  SOO,  teqq.) 

AthrnIon,  I.  a  pcrip.atetic  philosopher,  108  B.C. 
— II  .A  painter,  bom  at  Maronca.  and  wlio  flourished 
about  300  B.C.  Plinv  euumeratcs  several  of  his  pro- 
dnctkms,  and  oAia,  tml,  had  he  not  died  young,  he 
would  have  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  (Sf},  1 1 ) 
ATHSRODOBtJs,  I.  a  philosopher,  bom  at  Cana,  near 
Ikrsns  In  CUicia.  He  tired  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of 
Ati^^nstus,  and  on  account  of  his  learning,  wisdom, 
and  moderation,  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  emperor. 
His  opinion  and  advice  had  groat  weight  with  the  mon- 
arrh.  and  are  said  to  ham  led  him  into  a  milder  plan 
of  govomment  than  he  had  at  first  adopted.  Aihenodo* 
rus  ohtained,  for  the  inhabitants  ofTarsns,  relief  from 
a  part  of  the  burden  of  taxes  which  had  been  imposed 
npon  iStaaa,  and  was  on  this  account  honoured  with  an 
■Bnoal  festival.  He  was  intrusted  by  Augustus  with 
file  education  of  the  young  prince  Claudius  ;  and,  that 
he  might  the  more  eon'esAdly  exeente  his  charge,  his 
iilustnous  pupil  became  for  a  while  a  resident  at  his 
house.  This  philosopher  retired  in  his  old  age  to  Tar- 
sus, where  he  died  in  his  82d  year.  (Fabric  IhhI. 
Gr,,  vol.  7,  p.  391.  — j?oiw«.»  1,  — SurtOB.,  Vu. 
ClaML,  e.  4.— R^bU**  Hiat.  Pkiim.,  vol.  %  p.  1(NI ) 
-—IT  A  stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Pfr^amuR  ar- 
oording  to  some,  but,  more  correctly,  of  Tarsus.  He 
was  sumamed  CDn^fAon  (KofiJhtXUiv),  and  was  inti- 
mate  with  Cato  the  younger  (llticensis)  Pato  made 
•  voyage  to  Pcrgaxnus  expressly  to  see  him,  ami 
brought  him  back  with  him  to  Rome.  He  died  at 
Cato's  house,  (f^trabo.  f573  )  —  TTT.  An  Arcadian 
Statuary,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (34,  6)  as  one  of  the 


pupils  of  Polycletus,  and  as  bavin i:  ni-.^f,  with  prral 
Buccesii,  the  statues  of  some  dikimguishetl  femairs. 
(^Uigt  Did.  Art.,  9.  t)  — IV.  A  sculptor,  who, 

in  connexion  v.ith  .\tTrs-inder  and  Polydorus,  made 
ihc  celtibraxed  L^uuuuu  group.  (Silkg,  Utci.  AtI.^ 
».  e  ) 

Athbbbal.   Fid.  AdheilMl. 

Athbsis,  a  river  of  Venetin,  fai  Gallia  Ciealpina,  n- 

sing  in  t!i(  m  untains  of  the  TyrU  (Rhsetian  Alp«), 
and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  milee,  dis- 
charging its  waters  into  tlie  Adriatic.   It  ia  now  tike 

Adtgf,  and,  next  to  the  Po,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  most  considerable  stream  uf  Italy.  (Fir^.,  jUn  , 
9,  679,  sa^f .) 

Athos,  a  mountain  in  the  district  Chalciilicc  of 
Macedonia.  It  is  situate  on  a  peninsula  bi  tween  the 
Sinus  Strymonicus,  or  Gulf  of  i'cu/rsja.  and  the  Sinus 
Singiticus,  or  Guif  of  Monte  Hanto.  It  is  so  hi^ 
that,  according  to  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  it  projected  its 
shadow  at  the  summer  solstice  on  the  market -place  of 
Myrina,  the  capital  city  of  the  island  of  JLeninos, 
though  at  tiie  distance  of  87  milet.  On  thta  aeeonat 
a  hrazen  cow  was  erectoii  at  the  tetmiliatioil  of  tSut 
shadow,  with  thii!  inscrijitiou. 

Strabo  reports  that  the  inlmbitants  of  the  mountaiu 
saw  the  sun  rise  three  hours  before  those  who  lived 
on  the  shore  at  its  base.  (£]m/.,  7,  p.  831^  Fluij» 
however,  greatly  exaggerates,  when  he  amtms  that 

AthoR  extends  mto  the  sea  for  seventy-fivc  mile.'-.  jt.u 
that  Its  base  occupies  a  circumference  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  (4,  10).  Strabo  says  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  whole  penin.'^ula  was  four  hundred  stadia, 
or  fifty  uiUcji.  (Ej/U.,  7,  p.  ii3i.)  When  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Grewe,  he  cut  a  canal  through  the  peninsula 
of  Athos,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  doubling  the 
promontory,  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  havini;  previous- 
ly sustained  a  Ki'vire  los.s  in  pns.Kinj;  around  it  This 
canal  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  Acanihos 
and  Sana.  {Vii.  Acantbns.)— The  arehiteet  Dino- 
cmtps  offered  >into  .\lexander  the  <'t<  :i\  tu  1 1  f  M. 
Athos  into  a  .siatne  of  the  king,  holding  in  it»  k  it  hand 
a  city,  and  in  its  right  a  basin  to  receive  all  flie  waters 
that  flowed  from  the  mountain.  The  monarch,  he  w- 
ever,  declined  the  oflVr.  on  the  ground  of  theie  l  eing 
no  fields  around  to  furnish  supplies,  which  wouki  have 
to  come  entirely  by  sea.   {Vurvv,,  Prof.,  lib  2.) 

Atia  lbx,  a  law  enacted  A  U.C.  690,  bv  T  Alios 
'  I>.ibienus,  a  trilnirr  of  \\w  tomim  rs.    It  repo.-d»d  t!;f 
•  omclian  law,  and  restored  the  DomitiaUt  wluch gave 
thp  election  of  priests  to  the  people,  not  to  the  coI« 
leges    (I>io  Cam  ,  37,  87  ) 

Atilia  lex,  I.  gave  the  pra  tor  nv.i\  a  majority  of 
the  tribunes  power  of  appointing  piiardians  to  orphans 
and  WMoen.  It  was  enacted  .\.U  C.  443  —11.  An- 
other, wliieh  ordained  that  sixteen  military  tribunes 
should  l>e  created  hy  the  [  rople  for  four  Ir^icns :  that 
is,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number.  (Adam«,  Kcm, 
Aid.,  a.  e.) 

.\t'\s\.  \  one  of  the  moBt  ancient  cities  of  ihe  Vol- 
Fci  It  wa*  situate  to  the  southeast  of  Arpinum,  and 
i^ear  the  source  of  the  river  Melfa,  If  we  are  to  eicfil 
Virgil  (JFn.,  7,  629),  it  was  a  comndnable  town  a» 
early  as  the  Trojan  war.  We  learn  liom  Ciecro  (fro 
Plane),  that  Atina  was  in  his  time  a  pr«>frctura,  and 
one  of  tiie  most  populous  and  distincuished  in  Italy. 
Frontinns  says  it  was  colonised  dunnc  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Tlie  modem  name  is  Atwo. — fl.  A  town  of 
Lucania,  not  far  from  the  Tanagcr.  Several  inscrip- 
tions, and  many  rrmaina  of  waifs  and  b<n1din|;s.  prove 
that  it  was  n-)  inecn.'-ideraMe  plar  e  (Kunari.''.  ^ol- 
1,  p  438  )  The  modem  name  is  Atcna.  (CVafflfr'* 
Ane.  Ftafy,  vol.  %  p.  37B.) 

Atinia  lex.  was  rnarfed  by  the  tribune  .\tiniHS. 
A.U.C.  623.    It  gave  a  tribune  of  the  people  the  priv- 
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itefcs  0^*  lenator,  ajul  th«  nifat  «f  dttiilg  in  dw  «en- 
^  yim.  G€iL,  14,  8.) 

AttaaiW*  •  people  of  Africa,  the  more  comet 
f^ae  ifwhom  wis  Atarantes.    {Vid.  Atarantrs  > 

A7UJmA0Ks,  a  patiunyiau:  of  Mercuiy,  as  grand- 
■■iTAdM.   {OwU,  MtL,  1.  639.) 

AnuvTUHts,  a  name  fiyen  to  the  daughten  of  At- 
^  Thrv  were  dmdeu  into  the  Hyadee  and  Plei- 
1^.    {^t£  Alias.  Hyailcs.  and  Pleiades  ) 

AsfcAjms.  a  oeiebrateU  island,  suppoced  to  have 
«a^rtiA  M  a  rery  early  period  in  tlto  Atlaalk  Oeotti, 
i  J  '.o  hi*€  "tn.<-n  evriit  j  .llv  sunk  beneath  its  waves. 
Fteo  u  the  dm  tiial  give^  an  account  of  it,  and  he 
iiCMMd  Ui  i^rmation  from  the  priests  of  Egypt. 
iPist,  TmoMS,  p.  24,  #f7<7..  fff  Btp.,  toI.  9,  p.'29tj, 
— ii..  Crtltas,  p.  lOd,  scqq.,  cd.  Bip.,  vol.  10,  p. 
JS.  43. )   The  statement  which  he  furnishes  is  as  fol- 
km.  I*  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  the  Pillua 
^Vmedm,  hy  aa  iaiaad         Aaoa  Asia  and  Africa 
taken  lofether.  and  in  its  ricinity  were  otlier  islands, 
fiMiB  wiieh  there  was  a  passage  to  a  large  continent 
^iufciyoad.    Hio  Meditemneaii,  eompwad  with  the 
-c.T  '.1  -wrliich  ihfsje  lands  werfi  situated,  reseinWed 
asm  kkiisuux  with  a  narrow  entrance.    !Nine  thou- 
■■1  years  before  the  time  of  Plato,  Uiia  island  of  At- 
kMilVM  both  thickly  settled  and  rery  powerful.  Its 
SMf  taanied  over  Africa  as  far  as  Egypt  and  over 
Sjcpe  as  far  as  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea     The  farther 
frngmm  ai  iu  coaque^tis,  however,  was  checked  by 
ikt  AAMMBa,  wbo.  partly  with  the  other  Greeks, 
paA^T  by  tbemselve^^.  succeeded  in  dffcating  these 
^crfil  inradem,  the  natives  of  AtbaliB.    After  thi« 
ariiuni  caithaiiuLke,  wliidi  lasted  for  the  space  of  a 
JiT  1.-.'.         and  was  accompanitxl  (vith  inundations 
c-f  Uii  sia, \;;AU&ed  the  i.slandd  to  sink.  and.  for  a  long 
period  nbscquent  to  this,  the  sea  in  this  quarter  was 
■^M^de,  hj  rmaon  of  the  slime  and  sboais. — Thus 
■wh  frr  the  nanatiTe  pT  Plato.   A  dispute  arose 
aaone  t?--'  t-.^ i^jnt  philosophers  and  naturalists,  wheth- 
er tks  ctateoient  wa<»  bo&ed  upon  reality,  or  was  a 
oeatioB  of  fiuicy.    Posidoniu*  thought  it  wor- 
♦^<^  ,  f  befief    ^Strabn.   102  — FM.  1»  P-  Hf  fd. 

I    PloiY  remains  undecided  (3,  92. — Com- 
parv  Amm^.  MarcrU.,  1-,  V  — TertuH,  Jr  Pal'.io, 
tL  df^  AiMKT^  1684»  p.  6.  — /d.,  il/>oio^.  oi^b. 
ftmn  p.  n.  e.  40. — PfiM,  ^Moa  rnimi.  wk.  meor- 
rxpt .  p.  963)     From  otTier  writers  we  liavf  '^hnrt.  no- 
OcTf,  whwh  loerrly  show  how  iuatiy  various  iiiterpre- 
tMami  mm  ^veo  to  the  passage  in  Plato.  (Produs, 
sd  F    .  r:-i  .  p.  24. )    A  certain  Marcellus  related 
a  caiji*i  traotUjiB  with  that  of  Plato  (iv  rol^  AiSioni- 
»V  tnd  Frad-,  lib.  1.  p.  135)      According  to  this 
jataAat  were  seven  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
mati  tQ  Frost^'riiuia ;  of  these,  three  were  of  a  very 

Jzr|r  si^.  and  lliO  inhabitants  h'.il  *t  tr:r!:t!i:i:i  nrnd-iif 

:b0a,tha;tUke«e  were  originally  one  large  iiiland,  wtuch 
imi  r^ed  o«cr  aft  the  rest. — Nor  have  modem  theo- 
rjts  been  inactire  on  this  cayitivatin;;  subject.  Kud- 
beck,  with  great  learning,  labours  to  prove  that  the 
Atiamis  of  Uke  ancients  was  Sweden,  and  that  the  Ro- 
mmm,  Owfcs,  EogiMh,  Danes,  atul  Germans  origina- 
ted freai  Sweden.  His  work,  entitled  Atlantiea  {At- 
liind  c1"  McrvKe  n  K  is  in  Latin  and  Swedish,  and  is 
a  tjpograptuc  rsxity.  The  first  edition  appraiod  in 
1675-7i»,  at  Uped.  Several  edittom-  of  it  lUlowed 
The  last  Latin  edilwn  is  of  169D.  and  bears  a  hiuh 
^oe.  \Vnttea  co^»iea  of  it  are  in  several  European 
Bncias. — BuDj.  well  known  by  his  history  of  Ao- 
treoomy,  places  Alknti<  and  the  cratlle  of  the  human 
ace  in  the  /krtheat  regiaas  of  the  north,  and  seeks  to 
caenect  the  AtJantidet  with  the  &r-famed  Hyperbo- 
MHM.  {Latr€M  tmr  fAHamitde  de  Plalon,  Ac,  p. 
•4,  Mff .  — Coopaie  lettres  »ur  VOrieine  des  Sn- 
ncu.hy  the  same  i  —  Carl i  and  others  find  Amer- 
K«  a  iImi  Atiaiitis  of  Plato,  and  adduce  many  argil- 
M ■  Import  I' iUraiaMthn.  (OMi,Lef^ 


Avi/T'ca^nr.';.  Frenfh  trans!,  vol.  2.  p    1^0,   seqq  ) 
The  advocaleB  of  this  theory  might  easily  connect  with 
the  legend  of  the  lost  Atlantis  the  remains  of  a  veiy  ta» 
mote  civilization  that  are  found  at  the  present  day  in 
Spaziitth  America.    We  have  there  the  ruins  of  ciitee, 
the  style  of  whose  architecture  carrieR  u»  back  to  Pe> 
lasgic  tiroes,  and  the  religious  symbols  and  ornaments 
connected  with  which  remind  us  strongly  of  the  phal- 
lic niystericfi  of  antiquity.    Even  the  lotus  llower.  the 
sacred  emblem  of  India,  may  be  seen  in  the  sculp* 
tines.   (Compare  the  plates  given  by  DtA  Rio,  at- 
scnption  of  the  Ruin*  of  an  Anctent  City  discorirrd 
near  Palcnque,  in  Guairtnala,  &c.,  Land.,  1822,  4to.) 
These  curious  remain)}  of  former  days  are  long  ante* 
rior  to  Mexican  times,  nor  have  they  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  Phcenician  settlements,  such  settle- 
ments on  the  shores  of  .America  boinp  purely  imaginary. 
In  eonnexion  with  the  view  just  taken,  we  may  |)oint 
to  the  pseoHar  conformation  of  our  coirtment,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whore  overjthine 
indicates  the  wnking,  at  a  remote  period,  ot  a  large 
tract  of  isnd,  Iho  pwieo  of  which  is  new  (  cmpird  by 
the  waters  of  the  gulf;  a  sinking  orra^ioncd,  in  all 
probability,  by  the  sudden  rush  of  a  kr^e  Iwdy  of 
vvoter  down  the  present  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  moantaiA  tops  of  this  sunken  land  still  af.pear  to 
view  as  the  islands  of  the  West  fndimi  group :  and 
thus  the  larjfe  continent  Ivin?  beyond  Atlantis  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  to  which  Plato  refers,  may 
have  been  none  other  than  that  of  America. — 
proceed  a  step  farther.    Admitting  that  Atlantis  was 
situate  111  the  ocean  vvluch  at  present  bears  its  name, 
it  would  require  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  0a|ipoM 
the  the  Ganaiies,  Madeira  Isles,  and  Azores  once 
formed  portiotts  of  it,  and  that  it  even  extended  as  far 
as  Newfoundland.    The  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  though 
90  much  to  the  south,  may  also  be  included.    It  is  cu- 
rions  to  ehoerve  what  quantities  of  seaweed  (/Wens 
natans)  are  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  pea, 
not  only  near  the  Ce]>e  de  Verd  Islands,  but  aliiomore 
to  the  northeast,  almost  under  the  meridian  of  the  isles 
Cuervo  and  Flores,  among  the  Azores,  between  the 
parallels  of  83"  and  SS"  north  latitude.  (Hvmlicldt, 
Tableaiiz  de  la  Nature,  vol   1,  p.  39.  Frf-nrk  Irantl.) 
The  ancients  were  iucquainted  with  these  collections 
of  seaweed,  naembhng  somewhat  a  vast  iniindated 
meadow.    "  Some  Pho'tiirian  mm  Ij^."  obKorves  Aris- 
totle, "  impelled  by  the  ea«t  winds,  reschetl.  after  a 
navigation  of  tfality  days,  a  part  of  the  sea  where  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  covered  with  rushes  and  sea- 
weed {^pi'ov  KOI  ^Cxof)."    The  paswage  occurs  in  the 
treatise  de  Mtrabdtbut,  p.  1157,  ed.  Dwttd.  Maa^ 
asciihed  this  abundance  of  f/^awoed  to  some  cause 
connected  with  the  snimiorged  Atlantis.  (Compare 
Irrini/a  Columbus,  vol.  1,  p.  133.)    The  qunntiiii  s 
of  seaweed  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  the  Cape  de  Yen! 
Ishmds  are  also  alhuMd  to  hjr  Seylax  {td.  Grmm.,  p. 
138),  if  we  suppose  the  conjecture  of  Idelertobe  cor- 
rect, that  the  ('erne  of  ScyJax  is  the  modem  .Arguin. 
{ffmmboUi,  TahUaux,  6tc.,  vol.  1,  p.  101.)   The  ex- 
istcncp  of  a  larjro  island,  at  a  remote  period,  where 
the  waves  of  the  .Atlantic  now  roll,  has  been  regarded 
by  modem  science  as  visionary  in  the  extreme.  I3ut 
even  aeienre  herself  can  be  made  to  contribute  data  to> 
wardsttis  captivating  theory.  bomediBtely  below  the 
chalk  and  green  fsandof  England,  a  t^tivntile  formation, 
called  the  wealden,  occurs,  which  has  been  ascertain- 
ed to  extend  from  west  to  east  abmt  SM  English 
railpR,  and  from  northwert  to  Rcinthffist  about  2C0 
miles,  the  depth  or  total  thickness  of  the  beds,  where 
greatest,  being  about  2000  feet.   {KUoh'b  Geoiogy  <ff 
Htuttnffs,  p.  68.)    These  phenomena  clearly  indicillo 
that  there  was  a  constant  supply  in  tint  region,  forin 
long  [wriotl.  of  a  conaiilerahle  l>ody  of  fresh  water, 
such  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  drained  a  oonti- 
nant  or  nlii|g«  iiteiid,ciiiil«nii)gwiifhinHa  loifycfaalB 
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«f  mountain'!    fhyelTsGeolo^v  vol  4.  p  f-O*^.  /-'-irt. 
mI.)    If  Geology  can  fiimish  uh  with  i»uch  laclti  ae 
tfaete,  it  ma^  miielj  be  pardonable  in  us  to  linger 
with  •omethmg  of  fond  belief  ami  ml  tlip  logcnd  of 
Atlantis ;  a  legend  that  could  hardly  be  the  mere  ofT- 
gpring  of  a  poetic  imagination,  but  must  have  had  some 
£auiiid«ition  in  tmtb.   Nor  will  it  apPMV  mrpming  if 
•one  of  Ao  loatned,  in  Htm  foiam  or  tiieorizine,  have 
actually  constructed  maps  of  th(»  position  of  tnis  isl- 
and.   Amons  the  number  of  thcso  we  may  mention 
Jh  Lisle  and  Bureau  de  U  Malle,  but  more  particu- 
larly Bori/  de  St.  Vincnil,  in  his  E.isai  siir  Ics  I.ilc.'^ 
Furt,  a  I' antique  AtlantuU  {Parts,  an  xi-,  4to)  Carli 
also,  in  the  second -volume  of  bis  work,  already  refcr- 
nd  to,  givoa  mapi  iraiesenting  what  he  terms  flats  and 
fhaHowo  (neku  ttiat  fmdt)  between  America  and 
Afrli  a.  in  the  vtcinily  «3P  the  equator,  and  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  (Com- 
pare hia  remains  on  this  subject,  vol.  2,  p.  225,  sei^q.) 
— It  has  been  thought  by  some,  hut  vrry  erroneously, 
tltat  the  account  given  in  Diodorus  Siculua  may  have 
reference  to  some  island,  now  submerged,  of  the  lost 
Atlantic  group.   This  ivritor  w^takit  of  an  island  sit- 
uate at  a  distance  in  tho  AtlaMtK  Oeetn,  and  remaik- 
ablc  for  its  beauty  tn  which  the  Carthayiniiins  had  re- 
solved to  transfer  the  seat  of  their  republic  in  case  of 
any  irreparable  disaster  athonie.  Aristotle  had  ahwidy, 
bcfnrr  DinrJ^rus,  made  mention  of  a  Bimilar  island,  thr 
charms  of  which  had  attracted  many  of  the  Cartbagm- 
iMia  to  it,  until  the  senate  at  home  forbade  any  person 
from  going  to  it  under  pain  of  death.  {Aritt.  de  Mtrab., 
c.  85,  ed.  Beckman.)   The  reference  here,  however,  is 
probably  to  one  of  the  Canaries. — Before  quitting  this 
•Hbjeett  il  may  sot  be  aoiat  to  give  the  description  of 
Attontiii,  as  haatoi  down  to  tia  %  the  ancSont  wrkwfi. 
Though  a  mere  picture  of  the  imagination,  il  will 
nevertheless  serve  to  show  the  opinion  entertained  on 
lUa  aabjeot  hj  the  poetic  minds  of  antiquity.  Ao- 
cording  tn  this  nrcount,  the  isle  of  Atlantis  was  one 
of  the  hncst  and  most  productive  countries  in  the  uni- 
It  pro&ieed  abtmdaaoe  of  wine,  grain,  and  the 
exqiusUe  fruits.   Hcfe  were  se^  wid^apread 
fxreets,  extensive  pastnre-^mids.  mines  of  Tarious 

luutn.!.-;.  IhjI  ntiJ  iiiiii('r:Ll  :-]irin^s  ,  in  ,i  word,  whatever 
could  couUtibute  to  the  uecessititeis  or  comfoita  of  life. 
Heveeamnmeelloanahed  under  a  most  exedlent  sys- 
tfim  of  government.  The  island,  divided  into  ten 
kingdoms,  was  governed  by  as  many  kings,  all  dc- 
■eendanla  of  Neptune,  and  who  Hved  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  each  other,  though  sevemlly  independent 
Atlantis  bad  numerous  and  splendid  cities,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  rich  and  populous  viHagea.  Its 
•iMriioura  beheld  tb«  produce  of  almoat  eveiy  eonntiy 
wafted  to  tham;  andUiey  wen  atmngthened  with  for- 
tifications, and  supplied  with  arsenals  containing  every- 
thing calculated  fortbe  construction  and  equipment  of 
navies.  Neptune  was  not  only  the  progenitor  and  le- 
gislator, but  also  the  principal  divinity  of  the  people 
of  Atlantis.  He  had  a  teoiple  in  this  island,  a  stadium 
m  length,  and  omamentaa  with  gold,  silver,  orichal- 
efawn,  and  ivory  .  Among  various  statues  with  which 
k  was  adomod,  was  seen  tliat  of  the  god  himself,  which 
was  of  gold,  and  so  high  that  it  touched  the  ceiling 
He  was  le^aeated  as  standing  in  a  diariot,  and  hold- 
img  the  raiM  «f  Uo  winged  ateed.  Sinh  wem  aome 
of  the  bright  visions  of  former  davs  rcftpecting  the  lost 
island  of  Atlantis.  {Plato,  Cntiaa,  p.  114,  seqq. — 
ed.  Bif^  wd.  M,  p.  61,  teqq.) 

Atlas,  I.  son  of  the  Titan  lapetns  and  CIvmene 
one  of  the  Ooeenides.  He  was  the  brother  of  Menoe- 
tius.  Prometheus,  and  EpioMtheus.  name  Atlas 
ngmfies  "  ike  Endurer''  (from  a,  intensive,  and  t?Mi, 
to  cittiitre),  an  epithet  that  will  presently  be  explained. 
Homer  calls  him  the  n-isr  or  drrp-ihinkinf[  {oAn'.- 
fpuv),  "  who  knows  ail  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  keeps 
ftelMgpiilanvhwh  hold  heaven  and  attith      '  " 


iOd  .  1.  r*! )    Tn  theTheogony  of  IIi  Mif  d  (f^lT,  ^^r^^  ] 
he  is  httid  to  i>iipport  the  heaven  on  his  Itcatl  -^ud  hu.i  i  .- 
in  the  extreme  West,  a  taak  aad||ned  him  by  JtiptUr, 
in  punishment,  the  later  writers  say,  for  hie  share  in 
the  Titan  wax.    (//y/,'iw.,  Fai.,  160.)   Atlas  wa»  tj.ii 
father  of  the  fair  nymph  Calj-pso,  who  so  long  detain 
edUijreaee  in  her  ishind  in  tlte  distant  West.  PIcior.e. 
an  ooean-nypmh,  bore  Mm  seven  daughter*  namrd 
Plsiaden     {Hcs  ,  Op.  el  D  ,  292  —Srhal.  ad  11 , 
486.)   He  w&a  also  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  Hv- 
adea.   (TImmh*,  ttp.  Sehol.  ad  JL,  I.  e.) — It  is  hardly 
neeessary  to  state,  that  the  Atlan  of  Hnrnrr  and  He  si«J 
is  not  the  pers^mification  of  a  mountain.    In  prcccit. 
of  time,  howamr,  when  the  meaning  of  tfie  Mnier  le- 
gend had  become  obscured  or  lost.  Atlas,  tly;  keeper 
of  the  pillars  that  support  the  heaven,  became  a 
mountain  of  Libya.    It  is  remarkable,  howcvt  r.  thai, 
in  all  tlM  fonus  which  the  iable  assumes,  it  is  the  god 
or  man  Atlas  who  is  turned  into  or  giace  itnme  to  the 
mountain .  Thus,  according  to  one  my thol  n  ^  i  -t  ( (hid. 
Met.,  4.  631).  Atlas  was  a  king  of  the  rcmotcbt  W'ctx, 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  master  of  the  trees  that 
bore  the  jjoldeu  apples    An  ancient  prophrcj,  ddiv- 
ered  by  Tbrmis.  had  announced  to  him  that  his  pre- 
cious trees  would  be  phrodered  hjr  a  son  of  Jupiter. 
When,  therefore,  Perseus,  on  his  return  from  slaying 
the  Gorgon,  arrived  in  the  realms  of  Atlas,  and,  seek- 
ing hospitality,  announced  liiniKelf  to  bo  .i  Fon  uf  iho 
king  of  the  gods,  the  western  monarch,  calUnjr  to  miail 
the  prophecy,  attempted  to  repel  lam  froan  Ba  doen 
Perseus,  inferior  in  strength,  displayed  the  head  of 
Medusa,  and  the  inhospitable  prince  was  turned  inic 
the  mountain  which  still  bears  his  name.    ( Oru!.  1 1. 
— S«r».  od  jBn.,  4,  246  )    According  to  ancther  ac- 
com*,  Attat  was  a  man  of  Lii'va,  devoted  to  astioro- 
my,  wUi.  h  vii,  -  ;.s:rendcd  a  lofty  mountaht  to  reak* 
his  ubset^aiions,  fell  (kin  it  into  the  aea,  and  both 
sea  and  mountain  were  named  after  fahn.    {Tsm.  erf 
Lyrophr.,  \  979.)    His  stij-»porting  the  heaviita  wsf 
usually  explaiBcd  by  making  him  an  astronomer  eimI 
the  inventor  of  the 'sphere.    {Died  Sie,,  8,60.—//. 
4,  27.— Sen.  ad  Yirg  ,  M„.,  i,  741.)_Thciv  is  also 
another  enrtons  legend  relating  to  Atlas,  which  forn  f 
P  irf  nf  the  fables  coijuctcd  with  the  advcnturfs  of 
Hercules.    When  this  "hero,  in  ijueat  of  the  aimk>8  cf 
the  Hesperides,  had  come  to  ilie  mpcA  where  ntmie- 
theus  lay  chained,  moved  by  hi.';  ftitri  i;,  .  he  sli^!  tl^ 
eagle  that  preyed  upon  hi."  live  r.    Prometheus,  out  of 
gratitude,  warned  him  not  to  go  himself  to  ttke  Ihe 
golden  apples,  but  to  send  Atlas  for  th<-m.  and,  in  iht; 
mean  time,  to  support  the  heaven  ki  bis  stead.  The 
hero  did  as  desired,  and  Atlas,  at  his  request,  went 
and  obtained  tluee  applea  from  tlie  Hcaper^cs ;  but 
he  eaid  he  would  take  them  himself  to  Eortitheos, 
arul  that  Hercules  mirlit  contini:r  ).  M:j)j>crt  thr  .^.kv 
At  the  suggestion  of  Prometheus  the  hero  feigned  con- 
sent, but  nagged  him  to  take  hold  of  the  haavenstill 
he  had  made  a  pad  (rn^pav)  to  put  on  his  hrad  tlas 
threw  down  the  apples  and  rcFumed  his  bt-rdfu,  and 
Hercules  then  picked  them  up  and  went  his  wav 
(Phereci/d.,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Jthod.,  4,  1396 
Various  elucidations  of  the  legend  of  Atlas  have  b^ren 
^ven  by  modem  expounders  of  mythology.  Thebeft 
w  that  of  Voidter.   Tlie  writer,  taking  into  oonsid«r- 
atkmtlM  meanm)^  of  Us  name,  in  eoimexion  wiA  the 
position  assigned  him  by  TToji  rr  and  Hc-iod,  and  fh< 
species  of  knowledge  ascribed  to  him,  and  also  bis 
being  the  ftiher  of  two  of  the  eoostetl^tioiM,  regards 
Atlas  as  a  persortficatTon  of  nnvigation.  the  rcTiq"e«t 
of  the  sea  bs  human  skill,  trade,  and  mercantile  profit 
{Volcktr,  Myth,  der  lap.,  p.  61.)    With  this  rie» 
Multer  wrccs.     (Prolct^.  :u  aner  ttissevsch.  Mf- 
th^.  —  Kaphtlei/s  Mytholoiry.  ^.  287,  seqq.)  —  H  A 
celrbrnfrd  range  of  mountains  in  Africa.    It  i.-^  diri 
ded  into  two  leading  diains :  the  Greater  Atlas  vm 
through  the  Idt^gdom  of  Afarawo,  aa  ihr  aooth  ^ 
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hiJ  '^■^c'  .urrifd  on  l*ptwpen  the  chicfjt  of  the  two 
*fj..'.^  siitiy  wcxv  ;uivaiiced  very  iieai  to  one 

wmx^.  ^  >t         detennined  that  all  differences 
tkmilmlig  k*  — Ittwd,  tmi  the  fiatun  meMurcs  which 
«tf»  t»  tiks  in  ooouDon  ihoold  be  airanj^cd  at 
A  x>  ^  Interview     This  interview  resulted  in  the 
iiBiyM  ot'  a  rriumTinOe,  or  High  CoouniMiou  of 
Apib  ftr  aittiiae  ^  ^  ^  GoiiiBOiiw«tlth 

i^OMg  Un  Tfars     (Lir.,  lib.  120.  —  Appian, 

Cu.,  4,  3  ;    Thfv  divided  among  themselves 
pmnnces  of  the  empire  which  WCM  subject  to 
thssr  p«w«x.and  the  triumvirate  wa.<*  cemented  by  the 
■DSt  4rud&l  acezues  of  pruiicrifiiion  and  murder, 
vhkh  fell  tho  celebrated  Cicero,  a  victim  to 
MBMM  of  Aatoirf  ,  nd  bsMlv  left  to  his  £Ue 
In  As  hwdM  OetefiiUb  Aft«r  Uw  hopes  of  the 
nfSi\fL.^:  j'irty  had  been  crushed  at  Philippi,  Antu 
B/r  m  at)  €iti  bcMir  for  himaelC  turaed  his  back  upon 
iaij.  aad  ieft  the  immediate  ^vemment  of  the  cap- 
ixi  cLc  hands  of  his  ojisocialc.    On  returninj;  to 
'  >cuv  iiu  saliwtied  the  cupiililv  uf  Liit  soldiers 
twihe  dirinua  of  IIm  tesst  landii  in  the  Italian  pentn- 
•ab.   This  Jiriaion  gave  rise  to  the  most  violent  di»- 
In  the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  that  now 
Italy,  Oct.iviu!i  was  ol>ligcd  to  contend  with 
ds^Uer  Clodia  he  had  rejected,  and 
Cli0  0iiotliei4ii>l«w  of  Antony.  After 
^a^lcs,  Luciu:*  threw  himself  into  the  city  of 
^pwia,  where  he  was  8«>un  after  obliged  to  surrender. 
Ilidlf       i^^Wtt  up  to  be  pIimdevBd,  and  300  sen- 
I  were  MndemncJ  to  death,  as  a  propitiatory  sac- 
t«>       maueis  of  the  deiiicd  Coesiar.    After  the 
RCam  of  Antony  an  end  was  put  to  the  proscriptions, 
and  sacfa  of  tbe  pweribed  psnoos  as  had  escaped 
^MAb;  iig'^iU  and  wbom  O^vins  no  longer  feared, 
wws  aUowsd  to  return     There  were  still  some  dis- 
(aul,  an&l  the  naval  war  with  Sextus 
liindl  for  ssvcnl  ymn.  After  his  re- 
tora  ftna  Gznl.  Octavius  married  the  famous  Livia, 
thf  w\h  id  Ckudius  Nero,  wbom  h«  comp^siled  to 
nsifn  her,  after  he  himolf  had  divorced  his  tnird  wife 
Scnbocua.    Lepidns,  who  had  hitherto  retained  an  ap- 
pctfiQc*  of  power,  was  now  deprived  of  his  authority, 
and  iisd  sa  a  private  man  B.C.  13.    Antony  and  Oo- 
tanm  thsB  divided  tlM  eajpire.  But  white  tho  Sot- 
■sc.  ■  ll»Ea[M.  faM  hittNlf     to  •  1Mb  of  htxny, 
the  ytoDg  Octa^ias  pursued  his  plan  of  inaking  hira- 
*eU  stkls  miwrter  «f  the  Roman  world.    He  especially 
stiMV  90  dktam  Ibm  ailecttons  of  the  people.  A 
firn  joTcmxnent  was  o  it  ihlifthed  ;  the  system  of  auda- 
Kj^Kty,  ishicii  the  distresses  of  the  times  had 
Idttf  fostered  at  Rome  and  Ummghout  Italy,  was 
tmd  effectually  suppressed.    He  ahowsd 
snd  a  defree  of  magnanimity,  if  it  could  bo 
called,  vkiiUovit  the  apj>earancc  of  striving  after  the 
>w«x,  and  even  dedaxed  himself  nti^  to  lajf 
wkn  Antony  should  rcluiu  nooi  bis 
a^iaiiwt  tht  Parthians.  He  appcan  i!  r  ither  to  per- 
taA  ioMa  tu        himself  to  be  appointed  perpetual 
an  office  which  virtually  invested  nim  with 
ijn  Mrthoritv     The  more  he  advnrtrf  l  in  the 
at  liw  people,  the  more  openly  did  he  de- 
clare hi  .asif  agamst  Antony.    Meanwhile  the  Utter 
had  einioAagasiffadMH  of  disgust  not  oi^y  imoiig 
Hhtt  Bmmmm  tH  Imm,  bat  ofsn  among  his  osni  oflF 
c#rs,  by  Kis  fihameful  abandonment  to  the  celcbr  it*  i! 
Qtoopiara,  (jbosBsen  of  Kg>"pt.    His  divorcing  hun- 
sslf  from  ssstsr  of  Us  colleague  in  the 

Tr-ivira*  "  "seated  like  dishonouring  .i  noble  Roman 
m  o.  -- .1  to  jrr^tify  the  jealousy  ol"  a  barbarian 
and  iu  act  of  haeenesa  on  the  part  of  Oc- 
'  completed  the  blow.    Having  got  pos- 
of  Aitt on r  6  will,  he  broke  open  the  seals,  and 
ttad  the  cont^ts  of  it  ;Mbliciy.  first  to  the  senate,  and 
licrward  (a  the  assMnl^  r  of  tho  poople.   Tho  cUuse 
vkiik  aneasUr  Min4  OoImIm  to 


this  act,  was  one  in  which  Antony  deaired  that  his 
body  iuij|ht,  afler  death,  be  earned  to  Alexandrea,  and 
there  buried  by  the  side  of  Cleopala.  This  proof  af 
his  romantic  atfarhmwit  Sot  a  finaigner  seemed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  to  attest  his  utter  degeneracy,  and 
induced  the  populace,  at  least,  to  credit  the  iaventiuas 
of  his  eneauest  who  mssertad  that  it  was  his  iatoition, 
if  vietorioos  in  the  contest  that  now  appeand  inevita- 
ble, to  give  up  Rome  to  the  dominion  of  Cleopatra, 
and  transfer  tho  seat  of  empire  from  the  banks  ot  the 
nber  to  those  of  the  Nile.  It  u  cloar,  from  the  lan> 
guago  of  those  poets  who  wrote  under  the  patronage 
of  Augustus,  thai  ilus  was  the  liyhl  in  which  the  war 
was  industriously  represented ;  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  give  it  the  chancier  of  a  contest  with  a 
sign  enemy ;  and  to  amy  on  <he  aide  of  Oeiavhis  the 
national  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  people  ot"  'l  in  e 
(i/«r.,  Od.,  i,  a7,  5,  ttfo.  —  Kirg.,  Jin.,  8,  6/8,  (ki5, 
698.)  Availing  himarif  of  this  feeling,  Octavius  de> 
clared  war  against  the  Qu^en  of  Fir  ]  t.  ^n  !  Ii  !  a  con- 
siderable force  by  both  sea  and  land  lu  the  Amiiracian 
Gulf,  where  Agrippa  gained  the  naval  victory  of  Ac- 
tium,  which  made  Octaviua  master  of  the  Komaa 
world.  He  pursued  his  rival  to  Egypt,  and  ended  the 
war  artcr  he  had  rejected  the  proposal  of  Antony  to 
decide  their  dillVrenccs  bv  a  personal  comhat  Cleo- 
patra sad  Antony  killed  themaelna.  Oetavins  estMcd 
them  to  Ik!  Kplendidly  buried.  A  son  of  Antonv  nnd 
Cleopatra  wad  sacrificed  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
conqderor ;  and  Cassarion,  a  son  of  Cesar  and  01eo|ia- 
tra,  shared  the  Kam<.»  fnte.  All  the  Other  relations  of 
^Vutoiiy  reuuuned  utunjured,  and  Octavius,  on  the 
whole,  used  his  power  with  moderation.  Afler  hav> 
ing  spsBt  two  years  in  the  East,  in  wder  to  anange 
the  affurs  of  K<.'V|)t,  Gr<»eee,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  islands,  h'  .<  >  :i  ".  on  his  return  Itomo.  a 
triumph  for  three  days  tu  succession,  t  reed  from  his 
rivals  and  enemiea,  and  master  of  the  world,  he  was 
undecided  conceminj;  the  way  in  whicli  he  should  ex- 
ercise his  power  for  the  future.  Agrippa,  who«e  vic- 
tory had  given  him  universal  domminW)  oowuelled  him 
to  renounce  his  authority.  Maecenas  opposed  this ; 
and  Octavius  followed  his  advice,  or,  rather,  his  own 
inclinations.  In  order  to  make  the  people  willing  to 
look  npen  him  as  an  uolimitod  monarch,  he  aboliwed 
the  law*  of  tiiB  tiiunififate,  beaatiAed  the  dty,  and 
exerted  himself  in  correcting  the  abuses  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  civil  war.  At  the  end  of  his 
seventh  consulship  he  entered  the  seni^hoooe,  and 
firrl  in  il  his  resolution  to  lay  down  his  power.  The 
senate  besought  him  to  retain  it ;  ared  the  fiirce  ended 
by  his  yielding  to  their  pressing  entreaties,  and  con- 
senttng  to  conUntio  to  govern  throogh  them.  Hs  now 
obtmned  tho  surname  of  Augustiutt  wlaeh  maiked  Ae 
di^niitv  of  his  person  and  rank,  and  by  dej/rees  he 
united  in  himself  tho  offices  of  imperator,  or  command- 
•P-io'chief  by  sea  and  taoid,  with  power  to  make  w 
and  peace  ;  nf  ^  rnronsul  over  all  tho  provinces;  of 
perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which  rendered  his 
person  inviolable,  and  gave  him  the  power  of  interrupt- 
ing public  procf«dings  ;  and,  in  fine,  of  censw  (flMWIs* 
Ur  morum)  and  pontifex  maximus,  or  eenCiotter  of  all 
things  appertaining  to  public  morals  and  religion. 
TheuiTB ttbcmaehres  were  subjert  to  him,  and  the  oh- 
serrsnee  of  them  de|iendsd  on  his  wiH.  To  these 
il.L'nitics  we  must  add  the  title  of  "  Fjther  of  his 
Country"  (FtUer  Fatria).  Great  as  was  tlie  power 
thus  given  him,  he  ncveitheless  exercised  it  with  mod- 
eration It  was  the  spirit  of  his  policy  to  retain  old 
name*  .uul  forms,  and  he  steadfastly  refused  to  assume 
the  title  of  Dictator,  which  Sylla  and  Crsar  had  ren 
dered  odious. — Augustos  cmsd  on  many  wars  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  i>aitfealaity  In  Spain,  where  he  tri> 
uraphed  over  the  Cantabri  after  a  Mvere  stntErrlc 
Uis  arms  subjected  Aouitania,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia, 
aid  Iltyib,  and  heU  the  Hadaaa,  Nomidianak  and 
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with  the  wife  of  Pelopa,  who  bore  the  eame  name 
{Stat.,  Tkeb.,  1,  106— Orid,  Met.,  12,  209.)— II.  An 
aneimt  city  of  Thearoly.  ( Kirf.  Atrocca.)  —  III.  A 
river  of  .'Etolia,  running  through  the  coontrj  of  the 
Locri  Ozolc,  and  falling  into  the  Stnae  Corinthiacas, 
to  the  west  of  Naupactu.s     (I'lin..  1.  2  ) 

AT»ni4TBB,  a  people  of  Beigic  Gaul,  aoutheast  of 
tlw  Motini.  They  wtn  m  poirarfiU  eoRiiiiaBi^r«  and  < 
promised  15,000  men  as  their  quota  for  tlic  Nerrian 
war  against  Julius  Cesar.  (B.  G.,  2, 4.)  After  their 
nduenon  hy  the  Roman  conimander,  GoiBiiiias,  one 
of  their  own  nation,  and  friendly  to  Cicssr.  wns  placed 
over  them  as  king.  Their  capital  was  Nometacum, 
afterward  Atrebates,  and  now  Arras,  or,  as  the  Flem- 
ings call  it,  Atrtcht.  Strabo  writes  the  namtt  of  thia 
people  'Arpf^ttTot,  and  Ptolemy  'ArpetfoTiot.  (PSn., 
4,  17.— /W  .  2,  9.) 

AtbcbatIi,  a  people  of  Britaio,  situate  on  both 
baake  of  the  TVuneeb  or  7%miet,  and  oeenpying  the 
larger  prtrt  of  Ozfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  a  part 
of  MtdMesex,  and  the  southern  ^rt  of  Berkthxre, 
Thm  city  was  Caleva.  now  SUdUHer.  {MoH' 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol  2.  pt.  2,  p  193  ) 

Atrbus,  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia,  and  king 
of  Mycens).  Having,  with  his  brother  Thycstes,  killed 
out  of  jealoiuT  lua  iulAbiother  Chijeippua,  thejr  were 
bodi  faanishea  by  thor  fiither,  who  at  the  aame  time 
pronounced  a  curse  on  them,  that  they  and  \\wir  pos- 
terity should  periah  by  means  of  one  another.  They 
ntind  to  Mima,  whence,  on  the  death  of  Pelops, 
AtroUB  camo  with  nn  army  and  took  pngsoR«ion  of  his 
father's  throne.  ( Hrllumcus,  ap.  .ScfuA  lul  II.,  2, 10.^, ) 
ThyesteSf  it  is  said,  afterward  seduced  Aerope,  the 
wife  of  Atreus,  who,  for  this  offence,  drove  him  from 
his  kin{H<)m  ;  and  Thyestes,  out  of  revenge,  sent  At- 
rrns  s  iJoii  Plisthrncs.  whom  ho  had  brouj,'lit  uj)  as  his 
own,  to  murder  his  father.  Atroua,  taking  the  youth 
to  be  the  son  of  Tbyestes,  put  lum  to  death,  and  the 
enne  of  Pelops  bepan  thus  to  be  accomplished  (//y- 
ftn.,  F<ib.,  86.)  Others,  however,  make  Piwthcnes  to 
have  died  a  natural  death,  and  on  friendly  terms  with  his 
father,  and  Atreus  to  have  married  his  widow  Aerope. 
(Vtd  Aerope.) — Another  legend  thus  accounUi  for  the 
enmity  between  the  brothers.  Mercury,  in  order  to 
avenge  bis  son  Mvililue,  whom  Pelopa  hid  maidered, 
put  n  gold-fleeeed  laub  into  die  flocks  of  Atrene,  be- 
tween whom  and  Thyestes.  acconling  to  this  version  of 
the  story,  the  kingdom  was  disputed.  Atreus,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  kingdom  by  right  was  his,  said  he 
would  pro<laee  a  gold-flceced  lamb.  Thycstes.  liow- 
ever,  havinj;  corrupted  Atreus*s  wife  Aerope,  had  got 
the  lamb;  and,  when  Atreus  could  not  exhibit  it 
as  he  promised,  the  people,  thinking  he  had  deceived 
Aem,  deprived  him  of  Itii  kini^om.  Some  time  after, 
howi  vrr,  Atreus  returned,  and  said  that,  to  prove  bis 
right,  he  would  let  them  see  the  sun  and  Pleiadee  mo- 
ying  from  west  to  east.  This  miracle  Jove  performed 
in  his  favour,  and  he  thus  obtained  the  kiiifrdom.  and 
drove  Thyestes  into  exile.  {Schol.  ad  Eurip.f  Orcst., 
802.  995. — Compare  the  somewhat  Afformt  eccqont 
of  Eudocia,  ViUois.,  Anrcd.  Crete  .  vol  1.  p.  77.^  — 
Another  legend  continues  the  tale  in  a  more  horrible 
and  tra^ric  form.  Atreus,  it  is  said,  bvited  his  brother 
to  return,  promising  to  buiy  all  enmi^  in  oblivion. 
Thyestes  accepted  the  proifcted  reeoneiliation ;  a  feast 
waa  made  to  celebrate  it;  but  the  revengeful  Atreus 
killed  the  two  sons  of  Thyestes,  and  served  the  flesh 
op  to  their  fiUher ;  and,  while  ThyesiM  was  eating,  he 
caused  the  heads  and  hands  of  his  children  to  be 
brought  in  and  shown  to  him.  The  sun,  it  is  said,  al 
the  sight  of  this  horriUe  deed,  checked  his  chariot  in 
the  OOidst  of  his  course.  {Sckoi.  ad  Eurip  ,  Orrst., ' 
909.  —  Ifygin.,  Fab.,  88,  et  258.  —  Stnec,  Thyest.) 
Thye.ste.H  fled  to  The.sprotia,  whence  he  went  to  Sicy- ! 
on,  where  his  daughter  Pelopia  dw^.  He  arrived  on 
At  v«y  night  in  wU^  she  was  to  oAsr  a  saexifioeto 


Minerva,  met  her  in  the  dark,  and  forcibly  rmbmr^vJ 
her,  without  knowing  who  uhc  wi^s.    In  the  i;tnit':,''e 
she  drew  bis  sword  from  the  sheath,  and,  takint;  it  h  u-'x 
with  her,  concealed  it  in  Minerra's  temple.  Meantiwo 
famine  and  plagi>o  had  eome  to  pnnim  the  evtiM  of 
Atrrv;^;  and  thf  -  r  itlr  had  derl  in  .!  th.it.  to  rcmor,? 
it,  Atreus  should  bring  back  his  brother,    tie  went  to 
Thesprotia  in  search  of  him,  saw  Pelopia  by  the  way  . 
and,  supposing  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Kini/  <>t 
Sicyon,  demanded  her  in  marriage.    Ho  t^tainoti  her 
hand.    She,  however,  was  already  pregnant  by  her  fc-. 
ther.  and,  shortly  after  her  marriage.  Drought  fbrthapon, 
whom  Atreus  caused  to  be  exposed;  but  the  herdsman, 
taking  pity  on  him,  reared  him  on  the  du^s  of  a  stic- 
goat  (olf,  oiydf),  wlienoe  he  derived  his  name,  A^gis- 
tnus.   Atreus.  hearing  he  was  aGve,  had  faun  stmght 
ftr  and  brouirhl  tiirn       as  his  own  son      Atreus  af-  , 
terward  sent  Agametunon  and  Menelaus  in  search  of 
Thyestes.    They  went  to  Delphi,  where  tfaey  met 
him,  he  h.nvin?  n!so  come  to  consult  the  god  on  the 
nature  of  the  vengeance  which  he  should  seek  to  take 
on  his  brother.    Thev  seized  and  brought  him  to 
Atreus,  who  cast  him  into  prison.    Atreus  then  called 
Ji^gisthus,  and  directed  him  to  put  the  captive  to 
death    ,K<.'islhus  went  to  the  prison,  hearintr  f  he  ^w  ord 
which  his  mother  bad  given  him ;  and  the  moment 
Thtestes  bdield  it,  he  knew  it  to  be  the  on«  which  he 
h.'w^  lo^t,  and  asked  the  vonth  how  he  bad  coroe  by  it 
He  replied  that  it  was  the  gift  of  his  mother.     At  the 
desire  of  Thyestes,  Pelopia  came,  and  the  whole  deed 
of  darkness  was  brotii/ht  to  lifrht.    Tlie  unfortunate 
daughter  ol  Thve^itee,  under  pretence  of  cx.-in)ining  the 
sword,  plunged  it  into  her  bosom.    iE^isthus  dinr  it 
forth  reeking  with  blood, and  brought  it  to  Atreus  as 
a  proof  of  having  obeyed  his  commands.    Rejoiced  at 
the  death,  as  he  thought,  of  hi.**  brother,  .\trrup  otfered 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  on  the  seashore  ;  but,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  it,  he  was  attacked  and  slain  by 
Thyestes  and  ..Cgisthns     {Ili/cm..  I  r  ") — Thjii  is  the 
most  horrible  legend  in  the  ( trerian  mythology.    It  i« 
evidently  poet-Homcrir.  since  it  is  utterly  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  nrrount  of  the  Pelopidie,  as  iriven  in  the 
Homeric  poems.    Of  Agamemnon's  sceptre  it  is  there 
said,  that  Vulcan  made  it  and  gave  it  to  Jupiter,  who 
gave  it  to  Mercury,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
horse-lashing'*  Pelops,  who  gave  it  to  Atrens,  the 
shepherd  of  the  peo]iIe.  who,  win  n  <'\iii/.  left  it 
"  lamb-abounding"  Thyestes.  who  left  it  to  Agamem- 
non.  (Amr.,  17.,  S,  101 ,  teqq.)   Heta  we  haire  a  fam- 
ily of  princes  legitini.itely  tnmsmittingthe  ."sceptre  from 
on«!  to  another,  a  st.tte  uf  things  totally  al  variance 
with  the  .ntriH-iilc,^  tint  have  been  related.    It  was 
probably  at  the  time  when  the  Hreeks  h.ad  become  h- 
miliar  with  Asia  and  tlie  barbaroii«  reixioris  round  the 
Euxine,  that  the  nameless  deeiis  of  the  line  of  Pelops 
were  invented.   The  author  of  the  AlcmsMHiis,  who- 
ever he  was,  is  wdd  to  have  related  ^e  story  of  the 

trold-fTeeced  latnb  (Rrhcl  ad  F.nrip.,  Orrst  .  99^.} 
We  know  not  who  first  tokl  of  the  horrid  banquet,  but 
we  find  it  frequently  idhided  to  by  .^Eeebyhie  {Af^tm., 
1101.  122^^.  .vfr/-7  ;  I.IOI,  .^ffi  ;  Chnrph  .  I0fi5). 
though  he  does  nnt  appear  to  have  made  the  deeds  of 
Atreus  and  Thyestes  tne  sobiect  of  a  draUMl.  Sopho- 
cles wrote  two  Thyestes.  and  Euripides  one  ;  and  we 
have  probably  their  contents  in  the  legends  transmitted 
to  ua  by  Hyginaa.  (JKajj^Mfy**  Mydittagyt  p-  447, 
teqq.) 

AtrToa,  a  patronymic  given  by  Homar  to  Afa- 
memnon  and  Nlenelaus,  who  were  brought  up  l»v  their 
grandfather  At  reus,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  sons, 
the  term  AtiU«  weaning  **sona  of  Atmia.**  (Con- 
sult remarks  at  tho  oomnMBeoDiant  of  tfaa  afliels 
Agamemnon.) 

.^TROPATi*  or  AtbopatRxk.  a  name  jfiven  t-i  tha 
northwestern  part  of  Media,  between  Mount  Taurus 
and  ttie  Caspian  Sea.   It  received  this  name  from 
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Atropat<«s,  a  satrap  of  ihis  province,  who,  aAci  tin 
de«tii  of  .-Uexander,  rooUeml  himself  independent, 
and  took  iht  tille  of  king,  which  his  sueeeaMn  en- 
jarcd  for  many  a^cs.    It  was  a  cold,  barren,  and  in- 
h«j«p*tabie  couatrj,  and  on  that  account  allotted  by 
StoimMieiar  for  the  iMidence  of  many  captive  Ja- 
ntBtm,  a&flv  the  conquest  of  their  kingdom.    It  is 
anr  celled  Aierbigian,  from  the  Persian  term  Ader, 
stfiufjiagjtre  ;  according  to  the  tradition  that  Zrrdust 
«r  Zoraeeler  lighted  a  ujie,  or  temple  of  fire,  in  a 
dtf  mmtd  Vrmaht  of  thu  hie  netive  oountiy.  Its 
rai^tropi^  was  Gaza,  now  T'eJnr,  or,  as  it  i«  more 
CMaaMmly  fcooounccd,  Taurus.   {Slrab.,  3G0. — Plin., 
6.  13  ) 

Araopos.  one  of  the  Parc«,  daughter  of  Nox  ami 
IIreali>  According  to  the  derivation  of  her  name 
(a  prrr .  and  rpe:ru,  "  to  turn"  or  "  change"),  she  is 
wwieieiile  and  inflexible^  and  her  dui^  among  the 
dbee  Mten  ie  to  oat  the  thiead  of  life  vvithout  any 
Mgtrd  to  sex,  atfe,  or  condition.    {Vul  Parco?  ) 

Atta.  Titue  Qi^ntius,  a  Komau  comic  writer,  who 
Ced  AIJ.C.  €S9j  B.C.  ISl.  His  productions  appear 
hi%e  been  exlrrmely  popular  in  the  lime  of  Hor- 
ace UuMi^h.  aM  would  seem  from  the  language  of  the 
hitar,  not  very  deeetving  of  it.  {Hor.,  Lp.,  %  1, 79.) 
Ha  laeaived  the  aumame  of  Atta  fitom  a  lameness 
■i  lii  feet,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  ppr- 
aon  walking  on  tiptoe  Thus  Ft-slus  remarks:  ",1/- 
tm  afmU^HluTf  f lu,  propter  vUium  crurum  out  pcdL- 
wm,  flmtim  mrittimt  tt  eifingwil  mtgi*  Umtm  fuam 
tmiaUxt.'^  Il  is  to  this  personal  deformity  that  Hor- 
ace ({.  c.)  pleasantly  alludes,  when  ho  supposes  the 
plays  of  Alta  to  limp  over  the  stage  like  their  lame 
author.  Bathe's  assertion  that  Atta  also  composed 
tiacedics,  is  contradicted  by  Schmid.  {Ad  Hot.,  I.  c. 
—Compare  CrtaU.,  Poei.  Lai.,  c.  93. — Bdhtt  GcmA. 
Mim,  LiL^y6L  itp.  in,  se^q.) 

ATTalJia,  I.  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  southwest  of 
Perga,  JmiU  by  Kin^'  Attalua  II.  The  site  of  this 
city  is  called  taiam  AttaiiiL,  while  the  modern  city 
ef  .^Maiie,  at;  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Snialui,  an- 
swers to  the  ancient  Olbia.  {Crauur's  Axia  Minor, 
▼ol.  2,  p.  275.)  —  IL.  A  city  of  LyJiu,  on  the  river 
Henaus,  and  noitheast  of  Sardis.    Its  earlier  name 

{Stepk.         «.  e.)  The 
have  neoMod  aome  of  ila  biab- 
ops-    The  site  ia  occupied  hy  a  village  called  Adala. 
"«  Tnutit,  vol.  24,  p]  335.  —  Crmmcr't  AMta 
r.  vol.  1,  p.  435  ) 
Attauccs.    V'ld  .\ttalu8  II. 
ArrairCa,  I.  king  of  Pergamus,  aucccaded  Eume- 
MB  L    Thaa  prioee  was  first  proclaimed  king  of 
TllMiiiiiii  after  a  signal  victory  obtained  by  him  over 
thf  uaUoGraeci,  or  Galatc,  and,  for  his  talents  and 
th«  souiuines.s  of  hii*  policy,  drscrses  a  distinf^uinhcd 
place  among  the  soverei^s  of  antiquity.    Ho  formed, 
aftan  early  peiiadi,  nalhaiice  with  the  Komaiis,  whom 
he  vigorously  assisted  in  their  two  wars  against  Philip 
oC  lAacedaii.    In  cmijunctiou  with  the  Atlienians,  he 
havaded  Maccdonias  snd  recalled  Philip  from  his  en- 
terprise undertaken  against  Athens ;  on  which  account 
the  Athenians  gave  his  name  to  one  of  their  tribes. 
Uis  weahh  was  ho  ejrai  as  to  become  proverbial. 
(Mtr.,  (Mn  I,  12.)    He  bad  manied  ApoUomaa,  a 
lad^  of  OniaM,  of  obaeore  both,  hot  gnat  merit  and 
virtue:  hy  hf:r  he  had  futir  s  ns.  Kumenes,  Attalus, 
Philelwnsi  aiui  Atheuaus.    He  died  at  an  advanced 
agei*  after  a  pro«p<>ra«u  reign  of  43  or  44  years,  and 
was  Kaecci-d.  d  bv  Eumenes.    (Pi  '  rf         '2  \  — Liv., 
33,  2J  — Sirah  .  624. > — 11.  The  "il  oi  u\c  name  suc- 
«Mded  his  brother  Eumencs  II..  D.C.  1S0.  Befers 
aeeending  the  thnae  be  had  been  twice  aent  to 
Rome,  to  oiliest  ail  afunat  Antioehna  the  Great  and 
»?iin»t  th**  Greek*,    Wh'  ti       -onimcnced  his  reign, 
be  faond  two  advexsanes  in  Prusias  of  Hithynia  and 
ItaitaiM  aula:  who  inaiEtatad  the  oougiMat  of  hk 


kingdom  ;  and  the  Romans  appeared  little  disposed  to 
aid  him.  Prusiaa  in  iact  gained  some  advantage*  over 
him,  bat  Attains  eventoaliy,  by  hia  valoor  and  lUII, 

freed  him.si  lf  from  his  foes  The  friendship  of  thi^  Ro- 
mans, subscijuently  conciliated  by  him,  placed  him  in 
security  for  the  time  to  come,  and  be  devoted  the  period 
of  repose  thus  alTurdcd  him  to  the  building  of  cities, 
and  the  muniliccnt  patronage  of  learning.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  8a.  after  a  reign  of  21  years,  having  been 
poisoned  by  bia  nephew,  the  sun  of  Eamcnaa  U. 
Attalus  vraa  aumamed  PkSaietphuM,  from  the  ftatenial 
love  he  di.-^j)Iayed  t<nvards  his  brother  Eumcnes  during 
the  Ufelime  of  the  latter.  (Lir.,  35, 23. — Id.,  37, 43. — 
18.— Jarttn.  25, 1.)— III.  The  third  of  the  name 
was  son  of  EiimcTies  II  ,  :mJ  sucreedi'd  to  the  throne 
after  poii(otun|j  Win  mu  le  Alialus  II.  He  made  himself 
extremely  odious  by  the  destructioii  of  many  of  bis 
relations  and  frieads.  Repenting  aoom  after  of  his 
cruelties,  he  assumed  all  the  habtUmenta  of  sorrow ; 
and  (>ul.ihe(juentty.  ^ivin^  up  the  carc.4  of  gover:;::it nt 
to  others,  lie  turned  his  attention  to  gardening,  in 
full  accordance,  however,  with  hia  natural  dispoaithm, 
he  bestowed  particuUir  attention  upon  the  cultivation 
uf  noxious  and  |;ut!»nnou8  plants,  v^  hich  ho  intermin- 
gled with  the  fruitH  and  flowers  that  he  sent  aa  pree 
ents  to  his  friends.  He  afterward  tunMd  his  atten- 
tion to  the  meltint;  and  working  of  metals.  Attalus 
died  after  a  rei^ft  ul"  live  yearn,  from  a  Htroke  of  the 

sun,  while  superintending  the  erection  of  a  tomb  fait 
hia  mother,  hw  auction  mr  whom  had  procured  him 

the  Hurtiamc  of  I'hikimrtor.  He  died  without  issue, 
and  hiii  will  its  said  to  have  contained  the  following 
words  :  "  Fopultu  Ramamu  bonorum  nuonim  kar$$ 
etto."  The  Romans  regarded  this  as  conveying  to 
them  the  entire  kingdom,  and  accordingly  made  it  a 
province  of  their  empire.  Considering  all  tlie  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  especially  the  character 
of  the  testator,  the  oonatruction  which  the  Romana 
put  upon  the  words  in  question  was  fair  enough. 
.Mitliradates,  however,  in  ms  letter  to  Arsaces  {Sail, 
Hist.  Fruj^.,  p.  409,  ed.  Bumouf),  regards  it  as  a 
forced  and  fraudulent  interpretation,  (jtutin,  36,  4. 
—  Veil.  Fatcrc,  2,  i.—Lic,  Ep.  a  Suppl.,  58.) 

Atthis,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus  the  successor  of 
Ceccope.  She  was  &bled  to  have  given  name  to  the 
oountfy  of  Attica.  (ApoUod.,  3,  14,  5.) 

Attica,  a  country  of  Greece,  without  tin  Pelopon- 
nesus, forming  a  kind  of  triangular  peiuii-sula,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bcsotia  and  the  EuripUH  ;  on 
the  west  by  Mcgaris  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Sa- 
ronicut) ;  and  on  the  cant  by  part  of  the  ^Egean  Sea ; 
extending  from  northwest  to  southeast  about  eighty 
miles,  with  decraaaing  breadth,  but  at  an  avera^  of 
about  forty  mtlea.  According  to  the  popular  account, 
it  received  it.s  name  from  Atthis,  the  claught'  r  f  Cra- 
naus. The  more  correct  etymology,  however,  is  from 
dKji  {aete),  the  €beek  taim  for  "  aAor«."  the  countiy 
being  of  a  {KMiin.suIar  shape,  or,  in  othrr  v  i  rds,  two 
sides  of  it  being  shore.  The  original  name,  there- 
fore, would  .Heem  to  have  bean  Aeta,  which  was  a^ 
terward  changed  to  the  more  euphomoua  Attica. 
(P/m.,  4,  n  —Harpocrat.,  a.  v.  uKrij.  —  Avl.  001., 
3,  6.  —  Euatath.  ad  Dtonyt.  Pcrieg.,  413.)  The 
situation  of  Attica  marlted  it  out  in  an  eminent  de* 
gree  for  a  commercial  eountiy.  The  base,  or  noith> 
em  side  of  the  irretrular  triangle  which  it  forms,  is 
applied  to  the  continent  of  Greece  ;  with  its  eaiitem 
face  it  looks  towards  Asia ;  from  its  apex  on  the 
south,  ll  contemplates  Egypt;  and  on  the  west  it  di- 
rects lis  view  to  liic  Peloponnesus,  and  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Italy  and  Sicily  lying  beyond  it  Oy  tUl 
combimUion  of  the  advantagea  of  inland  communifip 
tion  with  thoae  of  an  extenaiva  and  variona  inteiw 
course  with  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  it 
was  distinguished  firom  all  the  other  states  both  of  the 
peniiuala  and  caiHiimit  itf  Gnaoe.  As  Greece  ' 
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a»  emtiv  «r  the  civifind  woild  of  antiquity,  lo  was 

Attira  the  cfntrp  of  GroPcc  ;  nntl  rt'^  thr  cliiiiatc  and 
teinjioraturc  of  Hellas  wag  conaiviercd  to  he  more  fa- 
vour i!>le  than  that  of  any  other  country  of  Europe  or 
Asia,  for  the  healthy  ami  vigorous  development  of  the 
physical  and  intcUecluaJ  faculties  of  man,  ao  did  ev- 
ery Hellenic  province  yield  in  tht  <  rc  [HCta  to  the 
•uperiordlaiiiM<tfUM  Athenian teriitoiy.  Again:  it 
WM  not  iiMtdy  tidod  by  tfaeae  nataral  Bdrmatafea, 
which  arose  from  its  form,  its  position,  and  ita  cli- 
mate ;  the  very  defects  also  under  which  this  country 
bboiued,  the  Toiy  difficulties  with  which  it  was  com- 
prllcd  to  Rtniggle,  snpjiHi'd  lo  Attica  the  inducements, 
and  afforded  it  iho  means,  for  availing  ileelf  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  of  Uiosc  benefits  and  privileges 
with  which  nature  had  so  libeiaUy  endowed  it.  One 
of  these  apparent  deficiencies  was  the  barrcnnesB  of 
its  soil  riio  gcolo^cal  formation  of  Attica  in  prim- 
itire  iimectone ;  on  its  northern  frontier  a  long  lidge 
«r  inoantains,  oonnstitig  of  sneh  a  strati&ation, 
stietcbes  from  east  to  west:  a  range  of  similar  char- 
acter bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  it  is  inteneeted  with  hills  from  north  to  south, 
which  bclonjT  to  the  same  class.  Thue  it  will  appear 
that  the  geographical  diuieasions  of  Attica,  limited  ais 
tiwy  aiOt  must  be  leduced  by  us  within  a  still  narrow- 
•r  range,  when  we  consider  it  m  fiur  as.  it  is  available 
for  the  purposes  of  eulttTation.  In  this  respect,  its 
sijjM  rllcial  extent  cannot  he  rated  at  more  tlian  one 
half  the  value  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  whole 
cenutr*.  The  noantains  of  which  we  have  spoken 
are  either  bore  or  nifj'jf  1.  or  thinly  rlad  with  scanty 
vegetation  and  low  ehrutrs  The  mountain  pine  iij 
found  on  the  slepea  of  Laurium  ;  the  steeps  of  Fames 
and  Pentelicus  arc  sprinkled  over  with  the  dwarf  oak, 
the  Icntisk,  the  arbutus,  and  the  bay.  But  the  hills 
of  this  country  can  boaat  few  lijnher  trees  ;  they  serve 
to  afioxd  pasture  to  munerous  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goata,  wfailai  browse  npon  their  meagre  herbage  and 
climb  among  their  xfecp  rocks,  and  to  furnish  fuel  to 
the  inhabitsuits  of  the  plain.  While  such  the  char- 
acter of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  province,  its 
plains  and  lowlands  cannot  lay  a  much  better  claim  to 
the  merit  of  fertility.  In  luany  parts  of  them,  as  in 
the  city  of  Athens  itself,  the  calcareous  reck  projects 
above  the  amfuce,  or  is  searceljf  concealed  benet^  a 
light  eoveiin^  of  soil :  in  no  mstanoe  do  they  pos- 
sess any  considerable  dcpositc  of  alluv  ial  earth.  The 
plains  of  this  countiy  are  irrigated  by  few  streams, 
which  ere  rather  to  be  called  torrents  tbm  rivers,  and 
on  none  of  them  can  it  depend  for  a  perermial  supply 
of  water.  There  is  no  lake  within  its  limits.  It  is 
Onneeessary  to  suggest  the  reason  where  such  was 
the  nature  of  the  noil,  tliat  the  olive  was  the  most 
common,  and  also  the  most  valuable,  production  of 
Attica.  Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  physical  defects 
ef  tlie  land.  But  these  disadvantages  were  abundant* 
If  compensated  by  the  beneficial  eflSwts  which  they 
produced.  The  sterility  of  Allica  drove  its  inhabi- 
tants from  their  own  country.  It  carried  them  abroad. 
U  filled  Hum  with  a  spiiit  ef  aeUvi^,  which  loved  to 
grapple  with  danger  and  difliculty  :  it  told  them,  that, 
if  tncy  would  maintxun  themselves  in  the  dignity 
which  became  them,  they  must  regard  the  resources 
of  their  own  land  as  nothmg,  and  those  of  other  conn- 
tries  as  their  own.  It  arose  also  from  the  burreuncs^ 
of  her  Hoil,  that  Attica  had  been  always  exempt  from 
the  revolutions  which  in  earij  times  agitated  the  oth« 
•V  countfies  of  Oieeoe ;  and  henee  Attica,  aecure  in 
her  sterility,  boasted  that  her  land  had  never  been  in- 
undated by  tides  of  immigration.  The  race  of  her 
inhabitants  had  been  always  the  wama ;  nor  conid  die 
tell  w  hence  they  had  sprung ;  no  foreign  land  had 
sent  them  ;  they  had  nut  forced  their  way  within  her 
confines  by  a  violent  irruption.  She  traced  the  stream 
tiku  popttlatkm  in  a  backwaid  couiie,  throngb  many 


generations,  till  ait  last  it  hid  itself,  like  one  ol  he  r  oy.  it 
Nronk-?,  in  the  recesses  of  her  own  »oil.    This  l>oli^i 
tiuil  iicr  people  waa  indigenous,  she  exprcii£>cd  irj 
fcrent  ways.    She  intimated  it  in  the  figure  'w  IuitIi 
she  assigned  to  Cecro^,  the  hecoic  pnnee  aiMi  pro- 
genitor of  her  jmmeral  irdtriiitants.    She  inttWPeiiCed 
hun  aa  combining  in  hi«  person  a  double  cnaractor  ; 
while  the  higher  parts  of  his  bodv  were  those  of  a  sxuui 
and  a  king,  the  serpentine  Ibidam  nMch  it  wm-  tmv*- 
natcd  declared  hin  cxtnrtion  from  the  earth.  The 
cicudm  of  gold,  which  she  braidt^d  in  the  twinii^s  ol 
her  hair,  were  intended  to  denote  the  saoM  thing  i 
they  signified  that  the  natives  of  Attica  sprung  fxwio 
the  iioil  upon  which  tlicsc  cicada.*  isaiig,  und  w  liicli  was 
beUcved  to  feed  them  with  its  dew.  {WordJttrartA'j 
Greece,  p.  69,  segq.) — The  total  population  of  Attacs, 
in  B.C.  317,  may  be  taken  at  £87,660.    Of  thtmm 
the  free  inhabitants  amounted  to  90,000  ,  the  rcf>itlcnt 
aUens  to  45,000 ;  while  the  slaves  wade  up  the  resi- 
due.   Of  the  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  the  cifiVeiaa, 
or  those  who  had  votes  in  the  public  assembly, 
amauutcd  lo  21,000.    About  IHJ  years  before  ihej 
had  been  19,000,  until  PericleB  roduoed  their  aw 
ber.    Twenty  thou.^and  were  computed  as  the  niixn- 
l>er  in  the  eurlient  times,  under  Cecrops,    {Sefu>t.  ad 
Ptnd.,  01.,  9,  68.)   The  slaves  of  Attica,  at  th«  ceik- 
sus  made  B-C  309,  when  Demetrius  wae  asdion 
epoai/inus,  wen  400,006.   Hume,  in  his  Eaaay  <m  tho 
Populousness  of  Anciet.t  X  ^ions  {Essaya,  vol.  1,  ^ 
443),  thinks  that  there  is  error  or  corruption  in  tfeH 
high  number,  and  that  for  400,000  we  ought  to  raad 
40,000  (namely,  TtrpaKia/np'tovr  inKtead  of  reaaaftu- 
KovTa  fivpiu6a().    But  he  forgets  that  in  this  enii  men- 
tion of  400,000  we  are  not  to  take  the  slaves  am  sil 
males  of  full  age.    Slaves  were  property,  and  there- 
fore, in  enumerating  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
compute  all  the  individuals  who  composed  that  prop- 
erty.  The  400,000  therefore  express  all  the  slave*, 
of  dther  sex  uid  of  every  age,  and  in  this  number 
the  men  of  full  age  would  be  less  than  irO.OOO. 
{Clinton,  J'ast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  a«7,         — Some 
marks  on  the  ancient  kings  of  Attica  will  be  foond  ( 
dcr  the  article  Cecrop.';,  and  on  the  coin?pr  and  c< 
mercc  uf  the  Atheuianb,  under  Mina  and  l'ira.'Uii. 

Atticis,  I.  Titus  Pomponiiia,  a  Koroan  knigfal* 
who,  in  the  most  agitated  tunes,  preserved  the  esteem 
of  all  parties.    Tlie  Pomponian  family,  from  whom  he 
originated,  was  one  of  tlie  most  distinguished  of  thuse 
of  equestrian  rank,  and  pretended  to  derive  its  origin 
from  Numa  Pompilius.   Attious  lived  in  the  tetter  po> 
riod  of  the  republic,  and  acquired  great  cele!>rify  from 
tlie  splendour  of  his  private  character.    He  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  from  his  uncle  Q.  CKcilioa,  great 
wealth.    "When  he  nttnined  maturity,  th*-  rrpiibfic 
was  disturbed  by  the  Jactiuns  of  Cinna  and  >ylia. 
His  brother  .Sulpicius,  the  tribune  of  tlic  comzuooa^ 
being  killed,  ho  thought  himself  not  safe  in  Koae; 
for  which  reason  he  removed  with  his  fortune  to  Ath* 
ens,  w  here  he  devoted  himself  to  Bcience.     lii.s  liene- 
fits  to  ttie  city  w  i  re  SO  great,  that  he  gained  the  aflec- 
tions  of  the  iiei>|>|e  in  the  highest  degree.    Me  a» 
quired  so  tliorough  a  knowledge  of  (ircek,  llial  he 
could  not  be  dtiiliiiguiiihcd  from  a  native  Athenian, 
and  hence  the  surname  of  AUieu*  beatowed  upon  him. 
Allien  Home  had  acquired  some  degree  of  i)ui»'t,  he 
returned,  and  inherited  from  his  uncle  ten  millions  of 
sesterces.    His  sister  married  the  brother  of  t'iccro. 
With  tliis  orator,  as  well  as  with  Hortensius,  be  lived 
on  terms  of  intimate  ftiendship.   It  was  his  principle 
never  to  mix  in  politicH,  and  he  li\ed  unoisturbed 
amid  all  the  successive  tactions  which  reigned  in 
Rome.   Cvsar  treated  him  widi  the  gieateei  i«i!«id, 
though  he  wati  known  as  a  friend  of  Pompey  V,  After 
the  death  of  Ca'Mar  he  lived  in  friendship  with  Brutna^ 
without,  however,  olTending  Antony.    When  Brutus 
was  oU%ed  to  flee  £»m  luiy*  he  a«nt  him  a  aiUiait 
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of  sei>l*i"ccs  :  rmJ  iikeu  i^r  ^upportpJ  Fulrh,  the  wife 
of  AiiUHi^.  liter  the  hjttle  ot  Mutina,  ami  therefore 
WM  upand  when  fuitune  agun  smiled  on  Antony, 
and  t^e  fitieink  «f  Bnmw  gaamUy  imbb  IIm  ^raetims 
of  bit  teageamm,  C««a  in  tlM  lliiii  tbiM  of  tli«  tli- 
umrinte.  he  caused  all  the  proscribed  who  |Icd  l  o  Fijii- 
ns  !•  b»  UbcnJUv  leUevod  from  hia  e«tate«  m  that 
mm/tff  ani  I7  bm  intere^  recoveied  the  f<>rfeited 
prjpertv  f  si'vrrri!  of  them.  Such  was  his  credit 
wittk  Ueuvius^  that  hia  daughter  waa  preferred  to  ail 
CW  pMl  matcbea  of  Rome  as  a  wife  for  hia  friend 
Oetaviiu  himself  ctiltivated  the  doaeat  in- 
umm:y  ^th  Atticos,  who,  at  the  same  time,  maintained 
anequaUj  m»«m«tj»  correspundcDCc  with  Antony.  The 
mt4»  aHinmg  foxwrnod  by  AtUciu  wm  that  of  a  man 
tipmt  fatoM,  whoM  mind  waa  devotedly  an—liad 
to  litcnn  in  J  philosophical  pursuibi.  His  ili>r;irBtic8 
WtfTO  aai  nuaierouA,  but  choice  and  well  educated  i 
hit  table  was  eleiiant,  but  not  coa^;  and  Iw  dUigfat- 
fd  in  what  woul  1  1  be  called  litemry  suppers,  where 
u  aaogoosto  always  read  something  aloud,  in  order 
ttellw  fueaU  mii^  «Bjoy  a  mental  as  weU  as  phyai* 
Oil  bofoel.  He  was  eztMatly  ■tedious,  nmch  s(- 
taded  to  inquiries  rebtiTe  to  too  antiquiUea  of  his 
tn-iniTj.  Its  law^,  cu^itoma,  and  treaties,  and  wrote 
«e«aai  wodu  aa  these  subjeots,  which  miMr  to  have , 
httm  mmth  ^alood-  Th»  eeneloiion  ofmo  life  was  i 


cxmSoTmable  to  the  prinrir  frs-  fif  Kpicurean  philnsoYihA  , 
by  which  i^  had  been  all  along  governed.  Having 
reached  the  of  Mvaaty'seven  with  little  aasistance 
from  medicine,  he  waa  seized  with  a  disorder  in  the 
iirtwtines.  which  terminated  in  an  ulcer  deemed  in- 
canbie.  CoeTinccd  of  the  nature  of  hiu  ca^e,  be  or- 
deml  hm  mn^iam  Agiippo,  aod  other  jhondSfto  be  | 
MHk  Ck,  wi  itAmi  to  HiMii  his  intMttioii  of  loittn*  I 
naiing  liis  lifc  by  abstaining  from  food.    When,  in  [ 

rof  ihcu  aj^scuouate  entreaties,  he  had  persisted  in 
Nsofaukm  for  two  days,  some  of  the  unfavourable 
•jrmptom^  hi*  complaint  abated  ;  fnit,  not  thinking  it 
woith  whiie  I J  ujkethe  chance  of  a  cure,  tie  persevered, 
and  the  fifth  d^v  closed  hia  existence,  B.C.  83.  —  In 
amimm  tima§  tbo  rhMintnr  o€  Attiras  ha»  boan  the 
saljoetflf  maeh  eniiwn  iEm.  Buif,  and  hisiMmtwJUy  in 

the  midst  of  ci^tJ  contentions  has,  by  f  iin"  p  iHtn  inris, 
iKtoi  t«rnied  selfiaJi  and  criminal.    From  the  fearless 
geneieiBty  mbitk  h>  aihihiiad  to  the  nnfaitenata  on  all 
fcuies,  it  miy.  however,  be  pro-^timed  that,  looking  on 
ikii  <tate  of  tiae  oommonwealth  vi>  ithout  passion,  he  wa« 
eooTiDcedaf  tfca  inutility  of  atteaplinf  to  atop  an  in- 
career.    Certain  it  is,  that  as  a  medium  of 
friendship,  a  reconciler  of  difierencM,  and  a  protector 
riixut  the  ferocity  of  party  h-i'.r.  1,  ho  was  eminently 
MTiiceaUe  in  the  calamitous  times  in  which  be  lived ; 
alfMHhiy,  wiOi  ilia  OMi  of  temper  sad  talMila,  eoirid 
5c3jc*ly  have  acted  more  beneficently  for  his  country 
aa  weil  mm  fat  himseif.    His  lino  of  conduct  has  been 
■Wiihioil  to iua Eyigiaan pMooonliy ;  hntnativadie- 
poaitton  and  temper  most  have  lormcd  his  pccnliar 
cfaMactcrmiMh  SDore  than  speealative  principles.  I'hc 
cornfspondeuce  between  Cicero  and  Atticus  is  highly 
iwpoqiahto  to  bo<h^Mliaa,asptciaUyaa  the  latter  was  t 
alao  laAnMte  wilh  !■>  nvii  BiMrtaiMim,  and  a  inadiatov ! 
between  th«m.    Aerordin*  to  Ctrcro  .Mtiniti  wrote 
annals  ol  gteii  vatoe,  omipriaiiig:  a  sort  of  universal  , 
history  for  TWynn.   (Com.  Ncp.  m  Vit. — Aikm'$ . 
G.  n    Dul  ,  t.  T.~CoT(on't  Bh  -    Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  j 
S£qq.      Eac^cLip.  Amertc.,  vol.  1,  p.  467.)  — If.  I 
Herodes,  or  Tiboios  Clandiaa  Atticus  Herodes,  an 
ilfhwian  |»hiloan|hai  MdatatasniM  of  the  ago  of  the 
Antoainfla^    Hia  fclhar,  Jb^is  Attiena,  deseandad 
fraaa  the  f.imily  of  Mihiadea,  was  raised  from  indi- 
fptee  to  W0»lth  by  the  diseovwy  of  a  hidden  trees* 
■a.  Hudes  rM«tved  an  edncation  suitable  to  the 
©wdition  to  which  bis  fifhcr  h.ifl  hem  ntJvancrJ  hy 

to  his  property.    Scholastic  j 
calaMMi,  Umi  aMoadHd  t\ 
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mont  fissionable  accomplishment,  became  his  princi- 
pal btud^  ,  unJ  he  prosecuted  it  uud«jr  thu  tirst  masters 
of  the  age  with  such  success  as  to  acquire  <rre;it  rrpu- 
tatioa  Man  orator.  After  tsavaUingvbNn^  ha setUad 
alAlheM,  and  gave  puMie  loetnreaoo  cloq|liaiioa,whidi 
were  attended  by  sophists  and  rhetorici.ins,  whotse  ad> 
miration  of  his  talents  waa,  perhaps,  not  ahog^her  dia- 
interested,  as  his  hospitality  and  monifieanee  were  hiv^ 
islily  extended  to  his  foHowors.  The  fame  of  Henxles 
reached  from  Athens  to  Hume,  and  ho  wa&  invitod  by 
the  Kmperor  Antoninus  Pius  to  become  rhetorical  tu- 
tor to  Marcus  Anrolius  and  Lucius  Verus,  the  adopted 
sons  and  destined  successors  of  Antoninus.  This  pro- 
motion led  to  his  being  created  con.sul  A.l)  143.  He 
was  also  made  prefect  of  the  free  cities  of  Asia  Minora 
and  praadent  of  die  PanhelleniB  and  PknalibeiHHB 
garaea,  at  wfiirh  he  was  crowned  He  testified  hia 
sense  of  this  honour  by  building  a  marble  Stadium,  or 
comsa  for  running  matches,  one  of  the  grandest  woiha 
ever  errrutcd  by  a  private  inilividual.  Ho  also  erect- 
ed a  mnv  theatre  at  Athens,  and  repaired  aiiJ  embel- 
lished the  Odeon  of  Pericles.  These  and  other  splen- 
did nxnameiito  of  hia  wealth  and  hbaiaii^  liava  par- 
petuatod  feoa  nana,  wliila  hhi  fiteniy  pradiuCluna  Immm 

rlshed.  The  latter  j  art  -jf  Oie  life  of  Herodes  was 
embittered  by  the  infpraUtude  of  his  feUow-citizena, 
who  preferred  ■centiena  against  tmn  in  his  public  ca- 
j  iritv  hut  these  were  quashed  by  the  friendship  of 
hiK  pupil  Marcus  Auielius,  then  emperor.  He  passed 
his  latter  days  at  Marathon,  his  birthplace,  where  ha 
died  about  A.D.  185,  aged  seventy-five.  His  rcmaina 
were  interred  at  Athens  with  public  honoora.  {Gor- 
ton's liwfrr.  Diet  ,  vol  1,  p.  I3  V  : 

Attila  (in  QemiaB,  Btzef),  the  son  of  Mondsadti 
or,  as  he  is  leas  ooiraollj-  aiBad,  Mandma,  a  Hon  of 
royal  descent,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Rugilas  f  *  V). 
43a).  and  shared  the  supreme  authraritv  wHhhis  broth- 
er Dleda.  These  two  loadflta  of  tha  bariiarians,  who 
had  settlrd  in  Srythia  and  HungarT,  threatened  the 
Eastern  cmpin-,  and  twice  compelled  the  weak  Theo- 
doeius  II.  to  porcha<ie  an  inglorious  pence.  Their 
powwr  waa  iuied  bgr  bD  the  aatioas  of  Europe  and 
Asia.   The  Hma  thaaarifaa  aatoamad  Attila  lhair 


lir.ivcst  Nvarrior  and  moist  skilfiil  general.  Thrir  rr- 
gnrd  for  his  person  soon  amounted  to  sunerstkioua  rev- 
erence. He  gave  out  that  he  had  fomn  ibe  aword  of 
thf'ir  tutrlr.T  [tVkI  thi  Scythian  Mars,  the  possession  of 
which  was  MuppoaeU  to  convey  a  title  to  the  whole 
earth ;  awi*  proud  of  this  weapon,  which  added  dignity 
to  his  powar*  he  desunad  to  extond  hia  rale  over  dia 
world.  Ha  caused  hM  hroAar  Btado  to  he  nrndned 
(.\.D.  444),  anil,  when  he  announced  that  it  wa«  done 
by  the  command  of  God,  this  murder  was  celebrated 
lOea  a  fiotory.  Being  now  sole  master  of  a  wailiha 
people,  his  unbounded  amlntion  mado  him  thf  terror 
of  all  nations;  and  he  became,  as  he  caJied  hmiself, 
the  Samrge  of  God  for  the  chastisement  of  the  human 
race  In  a  snort  time  he  extended  bis  doaunion  ovar 
all  the  people  of  Germany  and  Scytfaia,  and  the  Eaat> 
cm  and  Western  emperors  pnid  him  tribute.  The 
Vandals,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Gepide,  and  apart  of  tiie 
Franks,  united  under  his  bennera.  Soma  Uotoriana 
assure  U8  that  his  army  amounted  to  700,000  r:irn  — 
His  portrait,  as  givcti  by  Jomandes,  waa  that  of  a  mod- 
em Oftove,  with  a  large  head,  swarthy  complexion, 
flat  nose,  small  sunken  c^cs,  and  a  short,  square  body. 
Hia  looks  were  fierce,  his  gait  proud,  and  his  deport- 
ment stem  and  haughty;  yet  he  was  mmiful  to  a 
anppliant  foe,  and  ruled  liia  own  people  with  justice 
andienity. — ^When  hehadheaidarmnenrof  the  rtdiea 
and  power  of  Persia,  he  directed  his  tn  itIi  thither. 
He  was  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Anncni.i,  and  fell 
back  to  satisfy  his  desire  of  plunder  in  the  dominions 
of  th«  Emperor  of  the  East    Hr  easily  found  a  pretoxt 

lor  war ;  he  therefore  went  over  to  lUyricum,  and  laid 
.   .  . ^jjp  » 
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The  Emperor  Thcodosius  collected  aii  Miny  to  oppose 
his  progress  ;  but  in  three  bloodf  ImIUw  fintune  de- 
clared herself  for  the  barlKirians.  anrl  Constanliiiojilc 
was  indebted  to  the  strengtli  of  iia  walls,  and  to  the 
ignofanea  of  the  taiuaiy  in  the  ait  of  besieging,  for  its 
preservation.  Thrace,  Maoodonia,  and  Greece  all 
submitted  to  the  savage  inrader,  who  destroyed  Mv- 
eiitv  llourishinp  cities.  ThoodosiuR  was  at  the  merry 
of  the  victor,  and  was  compelled  to  purchase  a  peace. 
A  M^eme  was  laid  in  the  court  of  Theodoiitta  to  a*- 
aassinatc  him  under  the  cover  of  a  solemn  embas;(y. 
which  intention  he  discovered ;  and,  without  violating 
the  bws  of  hospitality  in  the  persons  of  the  ambaasa- 
dnrs,  wisely  preferred  a  heavy  rnnsnm  for  tlic  principal 
agent  in  the  plot,  ami  .1  new  treaty  at  the  expense  of 
fieeh  payments.  On  the  accession  of  Marcian,  Attila 
demanded  tribute,  which  waa  lefneed  i  and,  although 
much  exasper^ed,  he  raeolTed  fliat  to  tun  hb  ama 
against  the  Western  Emperor  Valentinian,  whose  li- 
c«atiou8  sister  Honoria,  in  revenue  for  being  banished 
for  an  intrigue  with  her  ehambcrauii,  aent  an  ofo  of 
herself  to  Attila  The  Hun,  perceiving  the  pretence 
this  propoisal  nuppiied,  preceded  his  irruptions  into 
Gaul  by  demanding  Honoria  in  marriage,  with  a  share 
of  the  nnpcrial  patrimony.  Beinp  of  courFe  rcfu^ell, 
he  airecled  to  be  satisfied,  and  pretended  he  was  only 
about  to  enter  Gaul  to  make  war  upon  Theodork,  king 
oftheOatfo^he.  HeaccoKliiiglyeroaaedtlieiUune, 
A  D.  450,  with  a  prodtgiona  hoat,  and  marked  hia  way 
throuffh  Canl  with  pilTage  and  desolation,  until  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Theodoric  and  the  fomous  Aetius, 
m  the  bloody  battle  of  Chalona.  He  waa,  however, 
allowed  to  retreat,  and.  havinir  rerniited  his  forces,  he 
passed  the  Alps  the  next  year  and  invaded  Italy,  spread- 
ing hia  ravages  over  aU  Lombard^.  This  visitation 
was  the  origin  of  the  famous  republic  of  Venice,  which 
was  found«3  by  the  fugitives  who  fled  at  the  terror  of 
his  name.  Valentinian,  unable  to  avert  the  storm,  re- 
paired from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  whence  be  aent  the 
pralate  Leo  with  a  eoleain  deputation,  to  avert  tiie 
wrath  of  Attila.  who  consented  to  quit  Italy  on  receiv- 

aa  vast  sum  as  the  dowry  of  Honoria,  and  an  annual 
ite.  He  did  not  much  longer  survive  these  tranrao- 
tions ;  and  his  death  was  singular,  he  heinp:  fuund  dead, 
in  consequence  of  suflfocation  irum  a  broken  blood- 
maaal,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful 
voung  virgin  named  Ildesund.  This  event  took  place 
In  453.  The  news  of  his  death  spread  sorrow  and  terror 
in  the  army.  His  IkkIv  was  enclosed  in  three  coffins  : 
the  first  was  of  gold,  the  second  of  ailver,  and  the 
ttiid  of  iron.  Hie  eapitfvea  who  had  made  the  gtmve 
were  strangled,  in  order  that  the  place  of  interment 
might  be  kept  concealed  front  his  foes.  (Memel, 
Gesch.  do-  DtiKhchen,  p.  93,  seqq.  —  Gorton's  Btogr. 
Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  lZ6.—Eiteffelop.  Amerie^  voL  1,  p. 
4«>7,  9tqq.) 

AmLivs,  I.  OM  af  the  first  three  military  tribunes 
with  consular  power,  choeen  by  the  people.  B.C.  444, 
in  place  of  the  regular  consuls.  (Lir.,  4,  7.) — U.  Reg- 
ulu-  (Vid.  Repulus).  —  III  Calatinus,  consul  B.C. 
858,  in  which  year  be  took  the  city  of  Myliatratus, 
in  Sidly.  Chosen  eonanl  again  B.C.  SS6,  he  cap- 
tured Panomms  and  many  otner  cities  In  D  C.  249 
he  was  anointed  dictator. — IV.  A  Roman  poet,  who 
tiaaahted  mto  Latin  verse  the  Electra  of  Sophoelaa. 
From  the  allusion  made  to  him  by  Cicero,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  harsh  and  rugged  writer,  {(.he, 
de  Fin.,  1,2  —  Ep.  ad  Alt,  14,  80.)— V.  A  fieed- 
man,  who  (A.D.  37)  exhibited  gamea  at  Fidena  in  an 
amphitheatre  00  badly  constructed  that  it  broke  down, 
and  killed  or  wounded  50.000  persons  In  conse- 
quence of  this  he  was  banished,  and  a  Uw  was  made 
pvohiUting  any  individual  from  exhibiting  gamea  who 
was  not  possessed  of  a  fortune  of  40n  DOO  sesterces, 
and  thus  enabled  to  erect  a  secure  ^hiice.  It  was  or- 
JiaiiatmA  (jgo  that  buiUiiiga  intaiidad  ttm  audi  pupoiaa 
894 


1  should  be  erected  on  a  firm  foundation.  i^TaC't  Ai 
4,  ««.) 

.Amrs,  T  (or  Accius,  as  he  is  sometimes,  but  ; 
properly,  called),  a  Roman  tragic  writer,  born  A  U 
584.  His  style  was  harsh  ;  buthe  was,notwittist.i: 
ing,  held  in  high  e^matinp  by  hia  conntrym^  £os  i 
force  and  eloquence  of  hia  inedaetiona.  Horace, 
the  same  line  where  he  celebrates  the  dramatic  ski!! 
Pacuvios,  alludes  to  the  loftiness  of  Attiuo  i£pt*i., 
1 , 56),  by  wlndi  te  meant  auUini^  both  of  MBtinM 
and  expression.  Most  of  the  plays  of  Attius  w« 
taken  frou»  the  Greek  tragedians ;  two  ol"  tli«ni,  bo' 
ever,  the  Brutvs  and  the  Deeim,  hmged  on  R4Mni 
subjects,  and  were  both  probably  written  in  comp 
mcnl  to  the  Cajnily  of  his  patron  Dccius  Brutus.  {Du 
lop's  Roman  Literaiure,  vol.  1,  p.  850,  seqq. — Baf. 
Gesch.  Riom.  LK.,  vol.  1,  p.  79,  scf.)  —  JI.  T^Uiiu 
the  general  ofthe  Volid,  to  whom  CoriolaRiin  flad  whi 
banished  from  Rome.    {Vul.  Coriolanus.) 

Attvs  Mavios,  a  Roman  au^r,  of  whom  a  ma 
vaUooa  atoiy  ia  ralaled.  Taiqunuua  Priaeos,  after  b 
victory  in  the  Sabine  war,  which  was  owinp  tn  his  ha- 
ing  doubled  the  number  of  his  cavalry.  w  i>>hrd  to  dot 
ble  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries,  and  t 
name  the  three  new  ones  afler  himself  and  his  fricndi 
His  design  was  opposed  by  the  augur  Attus  Naviui 
who  represented  that  Romulus  had  acted  under  (h 
guidance  ofthe  auspicea  in  regulating  the  ee&tuiia 
and  that  noUiing  but  Uie  eonaent  of  the  aunpiceu  eodi 
warrant  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  knights 
Attus  was  by  descent  a  Sabine ;  the  gift  of  observing 
and  inteipreting  auguriea  vraa  the  endowineait  of  Ui 
countrymen  ;  even  when  a  boy,  without  instniction 
he  had  practised  the  art,  and  afterward,  on  being  tau^hi 
had  acquired  the  greatest  insight  into  it  that  any  piMM 
ever  attained  to.  Tarquinius  to  shame  the  augurs, 
or  for  his  own  conviction,  as  Croesus  tried  the  veraci- 
ty of  the  oracle,  commanded  him  to  divine  whethfi 
what  he  was  at  that  moment  thinking  of  were  poosihic 
or  impoaaible.  When  Attua  had  observed  tka  heav- 
ens and  declared  that  the  object  oftbr  king's  thoughla' 
could  be  clTecled,  Tarquinius  held  out  to  him  a  whet- 
stone, and  a  razor  to  split  it  with ;  the  angnr  did  aa 
without  delay.  The  whetstone  and  razor  wpre  presen- 
ed  in  the  Comitium  under  axi  altar :  bci»ide  them,  on 
the  atepa  of  the  senate-house,  stood  the  statue  of  At- 
tus, a  priest,  with  his  head  mufl9ed.  (Liv.,  1,  36.— 
Dton.  Hal.,  3,  70,  seq. — Ctc.,  de  Dit.f  1,  17,  ^  38.— 
^'^t■buh^'s  JRorii.  Hist.,  VoL  t,  p.  dOT,  Mff.,  8d  oL, 
Cambridge  tratui.) 

AtyXdjb,  the  deaeendanta  of  Atys,  an  aaeiant  kiar 
ofLydia.  (riJ.AtysI.) 

Atvs,  I  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia  He  i«  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  who  calta  him  the  san  of  Manes 
(1,9.5)  Tl  r  l  ist nrinn  ]i  nvf.vcr.  in  another  part  of 
his  work,  raaitcs  liic  son  otMancs  to  have  beeu  Cotys 
(4,  45),  a  circumataaee  wtneh  has  occasioned  some 
trouble  to  the  conunentators.  WesseHng  (od  HiroL, 
4,  45)  thinks  it  probable  that  Manes  bad  two  ssm, 
Aty«  and  Cotys.  It  Bfuns  n  orc  natural,  however,  to 
make  Atvs  and  Cotjs  two  names  for  one  and  the  saaw 
person,  ua  falter  uppeUatien  being  evidently  die  saaie 
as  the  former,  except  that  it  commences  with  a  strong 
aspirated  consonant,  and  has  the  vowel  sound  changed 
Lanai  sees  in  the  name  Atys  an  Etrurian  root.  (^0^- 
frio  di  Lint;.  Elrvsc,  vol  2,  p  223  )  The  appeHa- 
lion  ManeSf  moreover,  m  given  in  the  V  atican  MS.  is 
Masnes  (Md<n^r),  which  last  approximates  to  Mastt* 
(Mcioo^c).  a  form  sometimes  guren  to  the  name  of  the 
river  god  Marsyas.  (Piut.,  de  Mu*.,  p.  1188.— 
MulUr,  Etrusk  ,  vol.  1,  p.  81,  not.)  Rittcr  consider* 
Mams  and  Atys  as  appellations  of  Oriental  origin, 
made  euphonioua  by  the  Greeka,  and  eomaeeis  them 
with  the  early  worKhip  of  B^nMhn  According  to  thi» 
writer.  Manes  {Man-es)  is  noihmg  more  than  the  term 
"man,"  and  lo  tiit  mm»  ftaUy  of  wovda  baloBf  ^ 
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ffinda  JCm,  the  Egyptian  Mcnes,  the  Greek  Minos, 
amd  mtm  th*  JLalin  amm.  On  the  other  hand,  Coty$ 
m  Kitdt  u  the  eaae  ea  the  Boia  of  the  Peniane. 

(VorHiIIr,  p.  365  )    -  II   A  Hon  of  Croesus,  king  of 
Ljdia.    Hu  &thcr  dreamed  that  Atys  was  to  be  killed 
tj  ^  point  of  a  spear,  and  therefore,  hi  ovdar  to  firus- 
trate  the  prediction,  kept  his  son  at  hoBM^  and  care- 
fully aroioed  exposing  him  to  any  danger.  Meanwhile, 
a  l»ce  wild  boar  infested  the  eountrr  around  the  M ysi- 
an  Omnpoa.  md  the  inhalntants  of  the  adjacent  territo- 
ry apptied  to  Croesus  for  assistance  against  the  animal. 
After  argent  entre.-itics  on  the  part  of  the  younrj  prinrr. 
hia  fiuhar  allowed  him  to  aocompanv  the  hunters  sent 
oatfiraBLydbtotbeaki  oftbeMymna,h«it^ve  hun 
in  change  to  .Vdrastus,  a  Phrygian  of  royal  birth,  who 
had  slain  by  accident  his  own  brother,  and  had  been 
pariied  of  the  homicide  by  Cnssus.    The  party  en- 
eonttered  the  boar,  and,  in  making  the  on.set,  Atys 
was  killed  by  an  accidental  blow  from  the  javelin  of 
Adrastus,  the  very  one  who  h.^ii  born  appointed  by 
C>iBiHi  to  guid  him  firom  danger.   Such  ia  the  ao- 
ceant  ef  HoroJutoa  (1,  34,  »eqq  ).   Ptolemy,  the  eon 
f  H'~pha'*lion.  cills  the  f?oii  of  (  Tdsii.s-.  whom  Adras- 
tus slew,  bj  the  name  of  Agathon.    He  also  states, 
thai  1km  young  prince  had  a  dispute  with  Adrastus 
abcnt  a  qu.ii!.  in  which  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the 
latter.    {Pkoitu.t,  Bibl.,  vol.  I,  p.'  146.  ed.  Btkkcr.) 
— in.  A  Trojan  who  came  to  Italy  with  .Eneas,  and 
was  ftMrd  to  have  bean  the  progenitor  of  the  fami- 
Ir  af  the  Attii  at  Rome.    {Vtn;  ,  Mn.,  5.  568.)  — 
Is.  Abaanttful  shepherd  of  Phr\'gia.  belovotl  by  C'yb- 
ah^and  to  whom  she  intrusted  the  care  of  her  altars 
aal  the  soperintaiMiaiiea  ofher  TaMgiooa  eauMMOtiiee. 
Having  proved  anfaithfiil  to  the  podTless,  she  inspired 
lam  withphrensy  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  Uaaahdy.he  depriTcd  himself  of  his  virility  Ovid, 
bowevei,  B^es  him  to  have  been  changed  by  the  god- 
dess into  a  pine-tree.  {Met.,  10,  104).    According  to 
Dic  HoraK.  on  the  other  hand,  who  assigns  Mxon,  king 
of  Phrygia,  as  the  mortal  iather  of  Cybele,  Atya  was 
ynt  to  aeath  by  her  parent  on  diaeovennr  the  inthnscy 
snbststing  between  the  parties     (Dina.  Sic,  3.  58  ) 
Another,  and  wiitkr  legend,  of  Lvdian  origin,  may  be 
found  in  Paasamas  (7,  17.  —  (Compare  CatuU.,  de 
Atf,  &e  —Ond.  Fast  .  \.  2*23  —Lunnn.  dr  Oca  St/- 
r«).    The  fable  of  Atys  is  astronomical  m  il.s  origin. 
Atys,  deprived  of  hia  virility,  ia  a  symbol  of  the  sun, 
ahaa  of  itj  generativo  powers  in  tha  aeaaon  of  winter. 
andflMnring  in  the  kwrar  hemisphere :  the  htminarv  of 
dar  Trmtoet  its  emJi'giei  on  ascending  into  the  upper 
iiemisphfre.    A^a»  n  iaeamation  of  the  sun,  is  him- 
«lf  Iba  fnt  of  the  Oalli ;  and  his  priests,  by  a  volun- 
tUf  mutil.ition.  celebrate  the  period  of  his  weakness 
and  impotence.    But  as,  in  accordance  with  a  decree 
«f  lk»  fda,  not  a  aingle  member  of  Atys  is  to  oerish, 
Ofaiy  year  he  tetama  to  the  upfwr  worid,  and  orie- 
bratea  anew  his  muon  with  Cybele.    This  return,  this 
rf-newnl  of  thi'  pnniuctivc  powers  and  the  fecundity  of 
nalore,  gave  rise  to  all  tluMe  demonstrations  of  savage 
)ey  wbm  an  ao  wdl  deaeiibed  in  the  voraaaof  Lu- 
cretjTi*  (5,  61 S.  *fqq  ).    For  farther  remarks  illustra- 
tive of  thiscuriotis  portion  of  ancient  mythology,  con- 
ault  Cremta^t  SfmMik,  par  Guteniaut,  vol.  2,  page 
99,  »eqf-    As  regards  the  different  forms  of  the  name, 
Ajttf*,  Atita.  or  AUff.  consult  the  remarks  of  Hemster- 
boio  (ad  Lvnan.  D  D  .  12),  and  of  (iripvius  (ad  Lu- 
tagm,  de  Dai  Syrm.  IS).    Diodorus  says  that  Atya  was 
ibaequently  calM  Ptfoa  (flaVor),  whidiia,nodoabt, 
the  eame  with  the  oW  Greek  woni  TaTaf  or  ^an-n-of, 
"fother."  other  forms  of  which  are  uxra,  umtOf  and 
Wo  aee  Inrking,  therefore,  hi  the  naoMt  Atift, 
Attu,  Attes.  anil  Paf<s,  a  reference  to  the  sun  as  the 
great  father  of  litis  and  parent  of  fertility.  (Compare 
the  rennarka  on  (ho  OOgbl  of  Iba  IIMM  ApoUo,  under 
article.) 

baaaicvK,  n  atwuglj  foitilled  town  of  GaaL  the 
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capital  of  the  Bituriges,  now  Bourgu.  It  received 
ita  fomier  ^ipaUation  fioin  the  river  Avaia,  or  Burtt 
one  of  the  aMUheni  bianehee  of      Lifer.   It  wi« 

taken  by  Cmsardurinc  the  f  J.ilIic  wars,  and  its  inhabi* 
tants  massacred.    (C'<u.,  Beli.  Gaii.,  7,  27,  ugy.) 
Avn.LA.    Ftd.  Abella. 

AvevtTnc^  I,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Rhea,  who  as- 
sisted Tunius  against  ^l^neas  (  V'lr^.,  jfin.,  7,  637.) 
— II.  A  king  of  Alba,  buried  upon  Mount  Aventine. 
{Ovid,  Fatt.,  4,  51.)— III.  One  of  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome,  and  the  largest  of  the  whole  number.  It  was 
(iiviilni  from  the  I'al.itine  by  the  valley  of  the  Circus 
Maximua,  and  round  its  northern  base  flowa  the  Tiber. 
Thia  hill  ia  aaid  to  bam  derivod  ita  name  fiom  Avon- 
tinus,  an  ancient  king  of  Alba,  who  was  buried  there 
in  a  laurel  grove,  which  was  preserved  on  this  hill  to  a 
very  late  period.  The  Aventine  was  the  place  on 
which  Remus  was  fabled  to  have  taken  his  station 
when  watching  for  an  omen  in  his  competition  with 
Romulus  for  tnc  crown  ;  and  here,  too,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  bohed.  Hence  aome  derive  the  name  fttm 
the  Latin  oee*.  omens."  The  Aventine,  in  csonae- 
quenco  of  what  lias  been  said,  was  considered  a  place 
of  evil  omen.  The  perioti  when  it  was  included  with- 
in the  walls  of  Rome  is  differently  given.  Some 
make  this  to  have  been  done  by  Ancus  .Marcius,  others 
not  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  No  au- 
thority, however,  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
latter  opinion,  though  advocated  bv  some  antiqnariana, 
while  an  irresistible  weight  of  evidence  can  be  brought 
against  it.  (Lip.,  1.  33.  —  Dum  Hal ,  lib  3,  3,  4. — 
iVordim,  1, 5.)  In  the  early  affes  of  Rome,  however, 
it  b  oailaiii  that  vviiole  neilher  of  the  Ea^nilfaio  nor 
Aventine  hills  was  inhabited  We  read  in  Tivy  (2, 
28)  of  nightly  meetings  of  the  disallccted  being  held 
upon  the  former,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  senate  ; 
and  the  two  armies,  that  joined  in  rebellion  againat 
the  tyranny  of  the  decemvirs,  encamped  upon  the  lat- 
ter. (Lir..  3,  50.)  Hut  from  the  prodigious  extent 
of  the  Aventine,  which  is  computed  by  l>ionyaiua  of 
Halieamaaaaa  to  be  three  milee  in  cirennformoe,  it  b 
ndt  surprising  that  there  was  abundant  room  for  en- 
campments at  that  early  perio*!.  The  Aventine  haa 
two  distinct  summits ;  and,  indeed,  it  might  alihoat 
be  called  two  hills,  for  they  arc  divide<l  by  a  valley. 
Near  the  base  of  the  more  southern  of  its  heights  arc 
the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  (itome  tn 
tk*  IfiiuUaUk  Ctntitry,  vol.  1,  p.  191,  aeff.)— The 
Aventine  waa  Hkevriae  called  CnOiM  MureiuB,  fiom 
Mnrcia,  the  goddess  of  bleep,  who  had  a  chapel  (sarel- 
lum)  on  it ;  CoUu  Diana,  from  a  temple  of  Diana 
( Lte..  1, 88.— Dim.  IM.,  8, 48) ;  and  JtMNeiMM,  fiom 
Remus. 

AvEBNi;8  L.^crs.alakc  in  Campania,  near  Baiao  and 
PtttOOli.  It  lay  within,  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  * 
waa  connected  wiUi  Uie  latter  by  a  naxrow  paaaa^ 
Strabo  deseribea  it  aa  aurroonded  on  almoet  every 
side,  except  this  outlet,  by  sti  cp  hills  {Strab.,  248.) 
These  hills  were  covered  with  immense  forests,  so  that 
gloom  and  daxltneaa  surronnded  the  lake,  and  accwnU' 
lated  effluvia  filled  the  air  with  contagion  The  an- 
cients even  had  a  popular  belief  among  them,  that 
birds,  on  attempting  to  ffy  over  this  lake,  became  stn- 
pified  by  its  exnalations  and  fell  into  it.  Hence  the 
common  though  erroneous  derivation  of  the  name,  from 
a  priv.,  and  opyc^  "a  bird."  {Vtrir.  .En  ,  G.  '237, 
aeqq. — lMcret.t  <!•  748.)  As  little  credit  is  due  to  the 
aceotint  wliieb  placea  here  tiie  mwm  of  Ulyaaea*  de- 
scent  to  the  lower  world,  and  his  evocation  of  the 
dead,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey,  together  with  the 
subterranean  abodes  of  the  Cimmerians.  {Slrah.f 
244.) — The  forests  that  covered  the  hills  around  Aver- 
nus  were  dedicated  to  Hecate,  and  sacrifices  were 
frequently  offered  to  that  goddess.  ThcKc  foreists  and 
ahadea  dtaappeared  when  Agrippa  converted  the  lake 
into  a  liariNNir  by  opening  a  qMpmonlBation  with  tho 
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Bca  and  ihc  Lucrine  baaxn.  (Vid.  PortUB  Juliua.) 
The  rao  lem  name  of  the  lake  is  Lago  d'Averno. 
£u«uce  dewnibM  AveniiM  st  tbe  pMMOt  day  «•  & 
oicttlar  duet  of  water,  afeeot  m  mib  ud  •  halfm 

cumference,  and  of  neat  depth  (in  some  places  IBO 
feet).  It  is  surrounaed  with  grounds  oa  one  side  low, 
<m  die  otlknr  hirh  hat  steep,  eoHmied  att  around,  bat 
not  much  wooded ;  a  scene,  on  the  whole,  light,  aiiy, 
and  exhilarating.  {Ciannad  Tour,  vol.  p>ige  394, 
Lend,  ed.) 

Al-fldena,  a  city  of  Samnium,  and  the  capital  of 
the  CaraccDi,  sitoatc  on  the  SaffTOt  or  San/gro.  It  in 
now  AlfidaiA.   {Lh.,  10,  12.— Pin*.,  8,  12  ) 

AcriDtA  LBS*  wu  enactad  by  ths  tnbaue  Aufidius 
Lurco,  A.U.C.  W9.  It  eoAlafawdl  Aw  Kngnlar  clanae, 
that  if  any  candidate,  in  cmvasHing  for  an  olTicc, 
promised  monev  to  a  tribe,  aiul  ftHod  in  the  perform- 
aaea^luiriHMlabeezaiBed;  botif  h«  aetddtf  paidit, 
he  should  be  compellcnl  to  pny  cvpTy  tribe  a  yearly 
fine  of  3000  sesterces  as  lung  as  bo  lived  {Cic.  ad 
AU-f  1,  IS.)  Tliia  lvvr»  however,  Roon  became  a  dead 
letter,  an  ia  apparent  from  what  Suetonius  states  re- 
specting the  bribery  practised  by  Ciesai  and  Bibulus. 
{Suet.,  Vit.  Jul.,  1 9'— Coaafan Htmeee.,  Aniif.  Ren., 

AvFimiTa,  I.  BaBsaSr  an  lustorian  in  tiM  Augustan 

aj?c,  and  in  part  of  the  ri'ipn  of  Tiberius,  lie  w  rote 
a  hiatoiv  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  another  of  the 
war  in  Germany.  This  latt«r  wa«k  waa  coatjinied  by 
the  elder  Pliny.  (Plin.,  Mm.  Ep.,  3.  5,  6,—QuitUi!  , 
10,  1,  103.)  —  II.  Ccsius  Bassus,  lyric  poet,  Ut 
whom  Persius  addiwaad  hia  sixth  .Satiro.  He  per- 
ished during  the  same  eruption  of  Vrgnrius  that 
proved  fatal  to  the  elder  Pliny.  (QuiiUU.,  10,  1,  96. 
-^SdM.  ud  Per*.,  Sat.,  6,  1. —  Vast,  de  poet.  Lot., 
C  8.)— m.  Salctus  Bassus,  a  poet  in  tba  tima  of  Ves> 
paaian.  H«  is  hi^lily  praised  by  Quindlnn  (10,  1, 
90),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Dialopfuc  "  <li  o/ms.  cor- 
rupt, eloa."  (c.  6), — IV.  Luscus,  a  reoortler  in  the  town 
efFvaAu  lUienled  by  Horaee.   (Serm.,  1,  6,  S4.) 

.\rrinns,  a  river  of  Apulia,  now  the  Ofantn.  It 
wan  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  that  the  battle  of  Can- 
no)  was  fought.  Polybius  (3,  110)  remarks  of  the 
Aufidus,  that  it  is  the  only  river  which,  rising  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  fmds  its  way  through 
that  continuoUH  chain  into  the  .\clriatir.  I5ut  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  historian  ^leaks  with  his  iia»- 
d  aeeoncy.  ft  is  eertain  that  the  AufMut  cannot  be 
Baid  to  penetrate  entirely  throiv  h  t'l  "  ehain  of  those 
mountains,  since  it  rises  on  one  sule  of  it,  while  the 
8i)arus  flows  from  the  other.  Tha  Aofidus  was  re- 
markable for  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  {Hurnt.,  Od., 
4,  W.  —  ld.,  Od.,  30,  -y.  —  Jd.,  Od.,  4,  ii.  —  Crmiur'* 
Amc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  295.) 

AooB,  daughter  of  Aleus,  kinff  of  Tegea.  She  be- 
came a  nother  by  Hercules,  and  secretly  lidd  her  ofT- 
fcpring,  a  son,  in  the  aacred  enclosure  [rtiirvor)  of  Mi- 
nerva. A  famine  comine  on  the  land,  Aieus  went  to 
the  rffievof  of  tha  god^ss ;  anA  tCMclrinf  about, 
found  his  daughter's  ijifant,  which  hn  reposed  on 
Mount  Parthenion.  But  the  babe  wa>4  protected  by 
the  caro  of  (he  gods,  for  a  hind  which  had  just  brought 
forth  came  and  Kuckled  him  ;  and  the  «hepherdfl, 
finding  him  thus  nursi  d.  ji.-inied  him  Telephus  from 
that  circumstance  (fP.a^f,  a  hind).  Aleus  gave  his 
daaghtei  Auge  to  Mauplius,  the  aon  of  f^eptvoe,  to 
sellliar  oat  n  the  eomitiy ;  and  he  dispond  of  her  to 
Tenth ras,  king  of  Touthrania,  on  the  Cayster,  in  My- 
sia,  who  made  her  hia  wife.  Telcphuii  having,  when 
gvotSA  np.  eonsoHed  the  oraele  respecting  his  parents, 
came  to  Mysia,  where  he  was  k.n  llv  received  by  Teu- 
thras,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  knigdom.  {Pausan., 
9tA.—Apnllml.,  3,9,  1.)  This  legend  is  connected 
apparently  with  the  worship  of  Minerva  Alea.  The 
true  meaning  of  Telephus  is  Far-»himng  (rq^^^). 
Aiu«  (Av>^)  is  irigkt,  {IMgklle^M  M^iO.,  p.  M7.) 

sao 


AvoRj^  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  suppoatfd  to  1w  tl 
same  with  .Egim.  It  stood  near  the  coast,  north w< 
ofGjthiuia.  (iZ.,  2, 563.>-&r«io»  364.)— II.  A  tov 
«f  the  EpknenldiaB  Leeii   (JI.,  3,  68S.) 

AtuE-iis  (porlic  form  .^iuEas),  son  of  Neptune,  a 
cording  to  others,  of  the  Sun,  while  a  thini  cias«  « 
mythologists  mako  him  to  hava  hem  Ibo  oflTspring  < 
I'l^  c  rhas.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and,  after  r 
tunnng  from  that  expedition,  ascended  the  throne  t 
Elis.  Angeaa  kept  a  very  large  number  of  henlo»  an 
the  filth  and  dung  of  these  had  been  allowt^d  to  acci 
mulatc  for  avxuj  years,  when  Lurjslhcus  ixuposed  c 
Hercules,  as  one  of  his  tasks,  the  cleansing  of  the  s,v. 
hies  of  the  Elian  moaarchi  Whea  Uavonlaa  camo  ai 
oordingly  to  Augeas,  he  aaid  nothing  to  fasA  <if  tk 
commands  of  Eurystheus,  hut  ofTen  d  H  r  a  tenth  o 
his  herds  to  clean  out  his  stables  in  one  day.  Augea 
agreed,  thinking  the  thing  impoaaiblo,  and  Haieale 
took  Phylcus,  the  eon  of  Augeas,  to  witness  \\\t' 
ment.  He  then  broke  down  a  part  of  the  wall  of  tb 
court,  and  turning  in  the  zivers  Peneus  and  Alpheu 
by  a  canal,  let  them  run  out  at  the  other  side.  Au 
geas,  on  learning  that  this  was  one  of  the  tasks  impoMi 
by  EurysihruK,  not  only  refused  to  stand  by  Imb  a^ree 
ment,  but  denied  that  ha  had  promised  anjtbiag,  am 
ofloMjd  to  laj  the  matter  beJbre  judges.  Vfaen  th 
cause  was  tried,  Phyhus  honeKtly  gave  te»*tirnoD' 
against  his  father,  autl  Augeas,  in  a  isge,  even  befor> 
the  votes  had  been  taken,  ordered  both  hia  son  ani 
Hercules  to  depart  from  EHk.  The  fonncr  retired  t< 
Dulichium,  the  latter  returned  to  Euiystheua,  stopping 
first  at  Olenus,  where  he  aided  DexaMBOa  agaiii« 
the  centaur  Euiytion.  Eurysthcus,  however,  refnsec 
to  count  the  feat  of  Hercules,  in  cleansing  the  Augean 
stables,  among  the  twelve  ta^ks,  saying  that  he  hati 
done  it  for  hin.  After  the  termination  of  all  his  ia< 
hours,  Heicttlea  eaaie  with  an  amy  to  Qia,  alow  Aih 
geas,  and  set  Phyleus  on  the  throne.  For  an  r  xj  !n 
nation  of  this  myth,  consult  the  article  Hercuies. 
{Apollod  ,  2,  f),  A.  —  KeigluUf*  MytMofnf,  jp.  SMk 
366.) — To  "cleanse  tlie  Aupean  ataMrs"  has  beccrnr' 
u  common  proverb,  ami  is  applied  to  .my  undertakni|: 
where  the  objcctiovieiviB  taieniove  a  matss  of  moral 
coiniption,  the  accnmulatioa  of  which  xeadeia  tbe 
task  almost  impossible.  Tbe  Latin  farm  of  tUs  same 
proverb  \»  *^  Augea  stahulum  r(purf;arc  ;"  the  Greek, 
merclj;  hiveim  fiaooraeia.  (Xucton,  Paatduin,— 
EratmUf  CML,  %  cent.  S,  n.  21.) 

At;ai;TLA,  now  Atigcla,ojae  of  the  Oases  of  the  f^reat 
African  desert,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  h  lay 
west  of  Ammon  and  south  of  Cyvene,and  was  funsd 
for  the  abundant  pnnlucr  nf  its  d;(fc  palms.  This  was 
one  of  ibe  Hlatioiie  for  ilie  caravans  \^  Inch  carried  on 
the  inland  trade  of  Africa.  It  is  at  present  also  a 
caravan  station.  (JfasnerC,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  181  — 
Pacho.  Voifaee  dans  la  Mtcmutrtque,  p.  272,  ttqq.) 

.\t:(.C  RES,  a  name  given  to  a  chi»a  of  sarrrdolal  ofli- 
cezs  among  the  Romans,  whose  duty  it  was  to  obsenc 
and  inteqwrtomeina,8ndpeifbnB«dMraaalofoosa<«s 
of  rclitrion.  The  term  Avpnr  is  commonly  but  rnn- 
ncousiy  derived  froui  arts,  "  a  I'trd,  "  and  ^as  rw, 
chirp,''  on  tbe  evppositinn  that  this  priesthood  origi- 
nally drew  omens  merely  from  the  notes  of  birds.  The 
true  ctjniology,  however,  ought  verj-  probably  to  be 
referred  to  some  Etrurian  term,  assimilated  both  in 
form  and  meaning  to  the  Greek  mr^,  light"  {caor 
pare  die  German  auft,  "  an  eye"),  so  dut  the  pniMp 
tive  meaning  of  the  term  au^ur  will  lie  "a  je<r." — 
The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Komaa  augurs  are  given 
somewhat n  detul hy  Gieem (de  ®)» enp IM9 

be  arranged  under  four  heails  :  1.  The  inspecting  or 
observing  of  omens.  2.  The  declaring  the  will  of 
heaven,  as  ascertained  by  them  from  these  omens. 
3.  The  inaugurating  of  magistrates,  and  the  consecra- 
ting of  places  and  buildings.  4.  The  determining 
wMlher  the  omene  obaemo  by  then  aUewed  a  i 
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to  be  ■*«  or  not,  and  also  in  what  way  the  omwis 
to  be  taken.    (Compare  Muller, 
,  lit  S,  p.  11T>— >T1m  w1i<4e  system  of  au- 
jaaf  iorsm  was  of  Etniriin  origin.    In  thiH  latter 
^MKrr  rt  terred  as  a  powerful  engine  of  state  in  the 
HiifcWtbe  arisCocncT,  and  the  same  result  was  for 
a  I— iiiiil  ntilr  time  ejected  at  Rome.    Meetings  of 
Conutia  Centuriata,  for  example,  could  not  be  held 
B  il.  i!  \r.T  lu^ur  div-liroJ  thr  umcns  unpropitious  ; 
mt»»  CoBJtia  were  broken  olf  if  a  magistrate,  vixtu- 
ilftmiiiflwilh  angural  powers,  dedired  fhat  Iwhad 
tbandrr  or  scm  licrHtniiitj     J^n,  a^j^ain,  all  the 
tuBBiii  irumcicd  at  any  comitia,  exceut  the  Tributa, 
wrtfcr  Bfldung,  if,  after  the  as.<iemblf  nad  been  hdd, 
•a  s-ij-:-  >  •?iped  that  then"  had  brrn  some  informal- 
ity is  likit,-?  the  auspices  before  the  meeting  was  con- 
1 — TV  aagurs  are  supposed  to  have  been  first 
'  fej  Bnimlae,  who  ^pointed  Uuee,  one  for 
f-  ^%w.  bwsvevei,  was  mere  popnlsr  opin- 
Ma.  MsA  hsA  DO  foundntion  in  reality.    A  fourth  aufjur 
wm  added,  it  is  thoa^t,  bj  Serrius  Tullius,  when  he 
hniMut  the  ■mnbei  of  trifaee,  and  fivided  the  citpr 
iu A  fr-iT  tribes    The  augurs  were  at  first  all  patn- 
Qaiii.a:Uil  A.U.C.  464,  when  five  plebeians  were  aJ- 
M  Sylla  iooMMd  their  number  to  fifteen.  The 
cftief  ^  the  angtmi  was  called  Magister  Colltgii.  The 
at^an  enjoyed  this  singolar  privilege,  that  of  "what- 
rr  -ne  t}:- y  \v.  re  guUty,  they  could  not  be  de- 
fa«sd  of  their  office  ^  Iweaaic,  as  Plutarch  zemarks, 
Itaf  waia  tahwialwl  wMi  tiie  aeereta  of  the  empire, 
tta  bm  of  friendship  were  anciently  obscrvnl  with 
piBtf  care  among  the  augurs,  and  no  one  was  admitted 
irib  ihar  coDege  who  w:is  faMnm  to  be  inimical  to 
■IT  of  their  number  — The  augur  made  his  observa- 
tioas  cn  the  h^arens  usually  in  the  dead  of  night,  or 
li^^t  t's'.  j^     He  took  his  station  on  an  elevated 
tlM  view  was  open  on  all  aidea,  and,  to 
ft  aa,  baildinga  were  aonetiniea  polled  down, 
'fintoffimd  up  sacrifices,  nnd  uttrred  a  solemn 
wmfrt,  ike  sit  down  with  his  head  covered,  and  with 
ba  &ce  timwd  to  the  eafll,  oothat  he  had  the  sooth  on 
his  Tt-^.  \nA  th«*  north  on  his  left.    Then  he  detcr- 
■MEJ*-!  WTtS  hi<  htviiu  the  regions  of  the  heavens  from 
eaat  to  wect.  sad  masked  in  his  mind  some  object 
Mai^tivwanl,  aft  ae  neat  a  distance  as  his  eyes  could 
wmak,  wMbb  which  mMindaries  he  should  make  his 

ob*PTTitions    Tiert-  wore  pencrallv  five  thirirjrt  from 

the  aagun  drew  omens :  the  first  consisted  in 


•^T.  Firhtnin;^.  comets.  9cc  .  The  second  kind  of  omen 
^dnwn  from  the  chirping  or  flying  of  birds.  The 
the  Baered  chickens,  whose  eagerness 
m  eating  the  food  which  was  thrown 
looked  upon  as  lucky  or  unladcy.  The 
fwrth  Wis  fr  rn  '|aadrupedB,  from  their  crossing  or 
sffeawag  jn  ssaae  unaccasUNned  place.    The  fifth 

were  called  IKrc, 
spiHiR?  «\It  on  th>'  t^ible.  or  wine  upon  one's 
hearins  ill-omened  words  or  strange  noises, 
-f  er  sieeiiiig.  meetiof  a  WOlf,  hare,  fox,  or 
:  bitch.  <kc  The^'"  tb  •  lUfjur  explained,  and 
haw  they  ought  to  be  expiated — In  whatever 
position  the  angor  stood,  omens  on  the  left,  among 
the  Reaawi^waic  reckoned  lucky  But  sometimes 
enlhe  Wft  are  called  unlucky,  in  imitation  of 
the  reeks.  amoDg  whom  autnirs  ntoofl  with  their  &ces 
to  the  norths  MAliien  the  east,  which  was  the  lodgr 
9Hrt».  WMM^  rieht  Thunder  on  fhe  left  wea 
a  good  o«en  fn^  vfrr^^'mrr  rl  .o  bii?  hnMingthe  Comi- 
ha.  The  rrookmg  of  a  raven  on  the  right,  and  of  a 
00  the  hrf^  was  reckoned  foitonate,  and  vice 
In  ahort,  the  whole  art  of  augtiry  amonjr  the 
inwNed  in  uncertainty,  and  was,  in  cf- 
Vrt  .  a  mere  ^T^ea  of  deception  for  restraWaf  tile 

,  aa  nas  already  been  remuk- 
\  men  over  them.  (  Ct£., 


dec.) 

Avmwra,  T.  a-oame  given  lingly,  or  in  conjunction 

with  some  epithet,  to  a  large  number  of  cities,  either 
founded,  embellished,  or  protected  by  Roman  emper- 
ors. The  appellation  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
fiiat  emperor  of  Romei  At^etna.  The  term  Augusta 
eemetiaes  appean  WMir  its  Omak  Ibnn,  Sebasle  (Le- 
^  /Trr;)  —  II  A  title  ofboBOvr,  faone  faj  many  RonMOi 
empresses. 

AooiTSTAitTi,  •  ftativil  at  Rome,  in  eommem oration 

of  the  day  on  which  .\ugUBtus  returned  to  Rome, 
after  he  had  established  peace  in  the  dilfcrent  parts 
of  the  empire,  it  waa  ceEehniied  on  the  19th  or  Oe* 
tober. 

AuonsTlKVS,  one  of  the  most  renowned  fathers  of 
the  Christian  CHiureh,  bom  at  Tagaste,  a  city  i^f  A frica, 
Noveaher  18,  A.D.  864,  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Oonatantine.  He  has  rmated  Ms  own  Hfe  in  the 
work  to  whirh  he  gave  the  title  of  Confe.tsitmrs.  and 
it  is  from  this  source,  together  with  the  Uctrartationcs^ 
some  of  his  letters,  and  the  ViUi  Potsidti  of  the  semi* 
Pelagian  Oennadius,  that  we  derive  our  principal  in- 
formation respecting  him.  His  parents  sent  him  to 
Carthage  to  complete  his  education,  but  he  diaqp* 
pointed  their  expectations  by  his  neglect  of  serious 
study  and  his  devotion  to  pleasure,  fn  his  sixteenth 
year  he  became  vcrv'  forul  of  women  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  connected  with  one,  br  whom  be  iiad  a 
son.  Re  left  her  enhr  when  he  dianged  Ins  whole 
course  of  Hfo.  A  book  of  Cicero's,  called  Horlrvriux, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  our  times,  led  him  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  ;  and  when  he  found  that  this  did 
not  satisfy  his  feelings,  he  went  over  to  the  sect  of  the 
Manichjeans.  He  was  one  of  their  disciples  for  nine 
years  ;  but,  after  having  obtainwl  a  correet  knowledcje 
of  their  doctrines,  he  Im  them,  and  departed  firom  Af- 
Ilea,  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Milan,  where  he  an> 
nounced  himself  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  Saint  Am- 
brose was  bishop  of  this  city,  and  Iiis  discourses  con- 
verted Augustine  to-  the  orthodox  feith.  The  readinjg 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles  wrought  an  entire  change  in  his 
life  and  character.  The  Catholic  church  has  a  festi- 
val (May  8d)  in  commemoration  of  this  event.  He  re- 
tired into  solitude,  wrote  there  many  books,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  baptism,  which  he  received  in  the 
33d  year  of  his  age,  together  with  his  son  Adeodatus, 
from  the  hands  of  Ambrose.  He  returned  to  Afirica, 
•old  Ui  eelate,  and  gave  the  proeeeda  to  the  poor,  re- 
taining only  enmirrh  to  support  him  in  a  moderate 
manner.  As  he  was  once  present  in  the  church  at 
Hippo,  the  bidiop,  who  waa  a  very  old  man,  signified 
a  desire  to  consecrate  a  priest  to  assist  and  succeed 
him.  At  the  desire  of  the  people,  Augustine  entered 
upon  the  holy  office,  preached  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, and,  in  SIMS  became  biah^  of  Hippo.  He  cn- 
tarsd  into  a  warm  «wtw»eTsy  with  Pelagius  concern- 
ing the  doctrines  of  free-will,  of  grace,  and  of  predes- 
tination, and  wrote  a  book  concerning  them.  Augus- 
tiae  mahHained  tiiat  men  were  justified  merely  thnm^ 
grace,  and  not  through  good  works  He  died  August 
M,  A.D.  403,  while  Hippo  was  besieged  by  the  Van- 
dals. Thtw  have  been  fathers  of  the  chorch  moie  ,  I  ' 
learned,  masters  of  a  i>etter  language  and  a  purer  '* 
taste ;  but  none  have  ever  more  powerftjlly  touched 
the  human  heart  and  warmed  it  towards  reli^Tion. 
Painters  have,  therefore,  given  him  for  a  symbol  a 
fltoirfBg  heart.  Augustine  is  one  of  the  most  vohnai- 
nous  of  the  Christian  writers.  His  works,  in  the  Ben- 
edictine edition  of  Antwerp,  1700-3,  fill  12  folio  vol- 
umes. The  first  of  these  contains  the  works  which 
he  wrote  before  he  was  a  priest,  and  his  retractations 
and  confessions ;  the  former  a  critical  review  of  his 
own  writings,  and  the  latter  a  curious  and  interesting 
picture  of  his  tile.  The  remainder  of  these  volumes 
consist  ofa treatise  "On  the  City  itf  God;**  comment- 
Mr 
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AUGUSTUS.  • 


aries  on  Scripture ;  epUtlM  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, doctrinal,  mam,  and  penonal ;  sennona  and 

lioiuilies ;  trcalises  on  various  points  of  diectplinc ; 
anil  eUbumte  arguments  againel  heretics.  With  the 
ozception  of  those  of  Aristotle,  no  writings  contributed 
more  than  Augustine'*  to  encoonige  the  ^irit  of  subtle 
disputation  Which  diatingiuihed  the  Kholastic  ages 
They  exhibit  much  facility  of  invention  and  strength 
of  reasoning,  with  more  argument  than  eloquence,  and 
mon  wit  than  learning.  Erasmus  calls  Augustine  a 
writer  of  obscure  subtlety,  who  requires  in  the  reader 
acute  penetration,  cluee  altcalion,  and  quick  recullec- 
tion,  and  by  no  means  repays  him  for  the  afiplication 
of  all  thes(^  requii>ites.  His  works  are  now  almost 
wholly  neglected.  {Eneydof.  Americ.,  vol.  1,  p.  468.) 
— Among  the  sources  of  information  in  modern  times 
lesjpecting  the  UfiB  and  productions  of  St.  Aujguatine, 
dw  fbUowing  may  be  nwntioiMd :  CeiOier,  Hut.  Gen" 
eraL  iex  Aut.  Ecdet.  (Pari*,  1744,  4to),  vols.  11  and 
W.'—Ttitenumi,  Memotret,  &c.,  vol.  13. —  Va.  Au^t. 
VttUlamt,  U  Du  Prische:  ed.  Op.  Benedict.,  vol  1  L— 
Act.  Savct.  }fctis.  Aup.,  vol.  6,  p.  213,  scqq. — L.  Bcrli, 
de  rehug  f^eslis  S.  August.  {Venet.,  174G,  4to). — Ros- 
ier, Bibl.  tier  Ktrchcnvat.,  vol.  9,  p.  25?. — Fabrtctiu, 
Bibl.  Lat.,  vol.  3,  p.  519,  itqq. — SchriicUi,  Kircheng., 
vol.  15,  p.  219,  seqq. — Btogr.  Univ.,  vol.  3,  p  bAjteqq. 
—  ^Vtgi^crs,  Vcrsuch.  cmcr  pra^tnai.  DurstcUung  dcs 
August,  und  Pdagiamsmu*  {lianUiurgf  1822,  8vo}, 
toI.  1,  p.  7,  seqq. 

AuousTCLLs  (Romulus  Momyllus,  sumamed  Au- 
gustas, or,  in  derision,  Augustulus),  the  last  Roman 
empewr  of  the  Weat.  He  was  the  non  of  Orestes,  a 
patrician  and  commander  of  tlic  Koman  forces  in 
Gaul.  Auguslulas  was  crowned  by  Lis  father  A.D. 
475 ;  but  was  dethroned  the  next  year  by  Odoacer, 
king  of  the  Heruli,  who  put  Oiestea  to  death,  and  ban- 
ished the  young  monarra  to  Campania,  allowing  him 
id  same  time  a  revenue  for  his  support.  The  true 
name  of  this  emperor  was  Augustus,  but  the  Romans 
of  Me  tine  gave  him,  in  derision,  the  appellation  of 
AugustuluB  (The  Litilc  Augitshts),  which  has  become 
the  historical  name  of  this  fcebie  mtveretgn.  His  fa- 
ther Oieates  was  the  actual  emperor,  and  the  son  a 
mere  puppet  in  hia  hands.  ( Coiaiod.  tt  Marail.  in 
Chron.~—Jomandes. — Procoptus. ) 

AuGtrsTl  S   (CaIUS    Ot  TAVU  S    C.tSAR    Al  Ol'STUS  ), 

originally  called  Caius  Octavius,  was  the  son  of  Caius 
Odavina,  and  of  Attia  daughter  of  Julia  the  ticter  of 

Juliii:  ("Tsar  The  family  of  the  Octavli  were  orig- 
inally from  V'elitrac,  a  city  of  the  Volsci.  The  branch 
from  which  Augustus  sprung  was  rich,  and  of  eques- 
trian rank.  His  father  ;vr!'?  the  first  of  the  name  that 
obuiued  the  title  of  senator,  but  died  when  his  sou 
was  onlj  fimr  f»»  old.  The  mother  of  the  young 
Octavius  soon  after  married  L.  Philippus,  under  whose 
care  he  was  brought  up,  until  his  great  uncle  Julius 
Casar,  !j  L\iii;;  no  children,  began  to  regard  him  as 
his  heir  ( Veil.  PaUrc.^  2,  85),  and  when  he  was  be- 
tween aixteen  and  aeventeen  yean  of  age,  bestowed 
upui!  him  some  military  rewards  at  the  celebration 
of  his  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Africa.  {Suet,, 
Au^.,  8.)  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied  his 
uncle  into  Spain,  v  hrro  he  is  said  to  have  given  in- 
dications of  talent  and  activity  ;  and  in  the  winter  of 
that  same  year  he  waa  sent  to  ApoUonia  in  Epirus, 
there  to  enoloy  himself  in  completing  his  ednrition, 
till  CMer  niould  be  ready  to  take  hini  with  him  on 
bis  ozpedition  against  the  Parthians.  He  waa  aecord- 
ingly  living  auietly  at  ApoUonia  when  the  news  of 
his  unele*e  death  called  him  forth,  though  he  waa 
then  hardly  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age.  to  act  a 
principal  part  in  the  conletitions  of  the  times.  On 
Cvsar's  death  beine  known,  M.  Vipsaalui  Agrippa 
and  Q  Sabidienus  Rufus.  who  are  here  first  8|>oken 
of  as  hi.s  friends  {Veil.  Paltrc,  2,  85),  advised  him  to 
embnce  the  oAn  which  many  of  Um  eentttikne  ud 


soldiers  made  him,  of  aasisting  him  to  revenge  hi 
uncle's  murder.    But,  as  he  was  not  yet  awaio  of  tht 
strength  of  that  party  which  he  would  find  oppourd  t) 
him,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  return  to  Italy,  in  iLt 
first  instance,  in  a  private  manner.    On  hia  arrival  a 
Brundiaium,  he  teamed  the  particulars  of  C«sax'i 
death,  and  was  informed  also  of  the  contento  of  hii 
will,  by  w  hich  he  himself  w  as  declared  his  heir  and  hb 
adopted  sun.    (Z>to  Casstus,  45,  3. — VeiL  Pmiere.,  2, 
85.)    He  did  not  faentate  instantly  to  accept  this 
adoption,  tu!  to  assume  the  name  of  Cesar  ;  and  tt  \< 
said  that  nunu  ruus  parties  uf  Li»  uncle's  veterans,  who 
had  obtained  settlements  in  the  districts  of  Italy 
through  which  he  passed,  came  from  their  homes  lo 
meet  him,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  support.  (.-1/)- 
})ian.  Bell.  (  iP  ,  3,  12.)    At  Rome  two  |>artics  di- 
vided the  state,  that  of  the  republicana,  who  had  mauie 
away  with  Cttsar,  and  that  of  Antony  and  Lepidun, 
who  pretended  to  avenge  his  death,  but  m  ho  h  id,  in 
reality,  no  other  intention  but  to  elevate  their  au- 
thority above  that  of  the  laws.    The  latter  of  these 
two  parties  was  in  the  .-iscendnnt  when  Octavilll^ 
ited  the  capital,  and  the  consul  Antony  exercised  an 
almost  absolute  control.    He  reeeifod  Octaviua  with 
great  coolness,  and  declined  any  co-opefstion  with 
him.    It  is  even  said,  that,  not  content  with  slighting 
him  as  a  political  a.ssociate.  Antony  endeavoured  to 
obstruct,  or,  at  least,  to  delay,  hia  adoption  into  the 
Julian  &raity,  since  Octavios  conid  not  daim  the 
posfcT^siiin  of  his  uncle's  inheritance  till  he  l  ad  pone 
through  llie  furrui  by  w  hich  he  became  (  a-sar  s  aiiopt- 
ed  son.    (Florvs,  4,  4.  —  Dto  Casstus,  45,  5.)  Oa 
this  proToeation,  Octavius  resolved  to  do  liinihelf  jus- 
tice by  the  UiOkt  atrocious  means  ^  and,  althuugh  he 
was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  suborned  bome 
ruffians  to  HffMffSinalfl  Antony,  the  consul  of  the  re- 
public, in  lus  own  house.   ( Ctc,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  IS,  23. 
—  Scnec,  dc  CUm.,  1,  9.)    The  attempt  was  diMO\- 
ered  in  time,  but  it  threw  Antony  into  the  utmost  per* 
plexity  and  alarm.   As  it  had  net  suooeeded,  a  larfce 
portion  of  the  poojdi?  doubted  its  reality,  and  bclit  vcti 
that  the  charge  had  been  fukely  brought  againrt  Oc- 
tavius, in  order  to  procure  his  ruin,  that  Antony  might 
enjoy  his  properly  without  disturbance'     So  strong,  in 
fact,  was  the  public  feeling,  and  so  unpopular  was  Ab- 
tony  at  this  period,  that  he  did  not  think  it  adviiiablo 
to  bring  his  intended  assassins  to  trial   But  he  tieiB- 
bled  at  the  insecurity  of  his  sttuMion,  and  detemriosil 
to  employ  a  stronger  military  force  than  the  f;uaiJ  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  protected  his  peraon,  at'ii 
which  he  had  overawed  die  smwie  and  the  forvm. 
^\'ltfl  flii'  view  Antony  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the 
veterans  of  Cc^r  that  were  stationed  at  Brundifeiuin, 
but  the  more  liberal  oficrs  of  the  young  Octavius  drew 
them  over  to  the  side  of  the  latter.    At  length  the 
two  competitors  for  empire  had  recourse  to  arms,  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul  became  the  theatre  of  warfare.  Deci- 
mua  Brutus,  who  hekl  the  comnwund  of  this  province, 
threw  Inmself  into  Mntina,  where  Antony  besieg«d 
him,  liul  the  latter  was  defented  by  Octavius  atul  I'l*' 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  and  compelled  to  leirtAt 
towards  Transalpine  Gaul.    All  the  veteran  irgion* 
which  had  been  commanded  by  the  late  consuls  (these 
leaders  had  fallen  in  tiie  battle  of  Mutina)  were  ne>*'> 
with  one  exception,  under  the  orders  of  Octavius.  anJ 
neither  they  nor  their  general  were  inclined  to  o^^J 
any  longer  the  authority  of  the  senate.    Marching  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  Octaxius  was 
elected  consul  br  open  intimidalaim  of  the  senate  and 
people,  and  the  uberty  of  the  conunonwealch  wac  lost 
I  for  ever.    Antony  and  Ix'pidus,  meanwliiV*,  had  uiiitcd 
I  their  forces,  and  recroascd  the  Alps ;  and  Ocuviu*, 
now  invested  with  the  title  of  consul,  and  command- 
I  inp  a  numerous  army,  marched  back  again  toward* 
I  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  found  the  two  leaders  inj^ 
I asjgWioqrhiMd of Muiina.  Af 
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«k«rft  afStitra  :  the  Lcuscr  Atlas  rxtrmls  from  .V^i- 
tfee  northeast  to  the  northern  coast. 
iright  of  Mount  Atbt  u  proved  the 
prrr^w*'  sa-^w^  hirh  covor  its  Bummits  in  the  esHt 
pan  Vi«r  'cco.  under  the  latitude  of  32'^.  Accord- 
ed b  Numboidt  's  principles,  these  cuoumta  must  be 
IZM>  feM  shove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Leo  Afri- 
who  trarelled  here  in  the  month  of  October, 
:-isi\  escaped  being  buried  in  an  avalanche  of 


Mosr.  is  (fa««at«  of  AJfien,  the  now  disappears  on 
tif  ^  Jstjan  and  of  F^iia  in  tlio  month  of 

Miy,  aiA  Ovrrs  them  again  before  the  end  of  Sop- 
TW  Wonashisze,  nituated  in  3U   55',  and 
SB  iatenncdiate  chain  between  the  maritime 
ihi.   f  the  intrrior.  is  covered  with  a  mantle 
of  siK»w  jitMhv  the  whole  of  the  year.    The  fertility 
the  mtaa  of  Atlas  is  celebrated  by  Strabo  and 
fisf.  Ik  laltw  (16,  16)  extols  its  figs,  olives, 
MB.  mi  vakolile  woods.    (Id.,  17,  18.—/d.,  18,  7. 
■  J/.  13.  15)    He  ol>ser\eii,  that  the  wines  had  a 
•Mmb  dtaipofOB,  which  was  corrected  by  adding  to 
•  ImIb  plBBter  (£1.,  14, 0),  and  my  that  the 
viasTwlshad  a  northrm  and  v^estem  exptmure    (Id  , 
la;!)  Stabo  informs  uu  (369)  that  the  vinc>trunks 
WMi  sBBHiiaaB  ao  thick  that  two  men  eould  ■earee- 
h  chap  ih«n  round,  and  that  the  clusters  were  a  cii- 
lal  m  icxi^di.    A  horrible  government  and  a  total  ab- 
aae*  of  orilixation  have  not  surceeded  in  annihila- 

aAsat  bounties  of  natun.   fiarbaiy  and  Marocco 
atpart  large  quaatilMa  of  grain.   Th«  olrro4ree 
i*  tupcnot  here  to  that  of  Provence  ;  and  the  Moors, 
BotwviMUodtng  the  hostihtj  to  Bacchus,  which  marks 
dbir  le&giflti,  cohivate  aavan  wictieB  of  the  vine. 
Thf  *cj  <-vf  ibe  plains  in  many  places  resembles  that 
at  tae  test  tti  Alnca,  being  light  and  tandy,  and  con- 
liiHB(  MBOBBB  rocks  ;  but  the  valleys  of  Mount 
lilM,aad  dMHS  of  tho  mulets  which  descend  from  it 
to  the  Mwfiiaiaufan.  are  covered  with  a  compact,  fcr- 
Jiie.  a.-»J  " r '! -.1  iti  red  soil     Extensive  forests  cover 
titt  aiks  o^ths  fanUe  mountains  in  the  noxtbeni  parts 
ifiMBBoaairtmB.    All  tlM  TaHm  that  have  a  mod> 
ettte  elevstien  form  in  April  ana  May  so  many  little 
B^nsss.   The  shade,  the  coolness,  the  bright  ver- 
ime.  the  £veri^  of  the  flowers,  and  the  mixliife  of 
tfreeibir  odiwi*.  combine  to  rhann  the  nenses  of  the 
boUnut ■  ■yho,  anud  such  Mrrneis,  might  forget  his  na- 
tive cDUQtrj,  Wert  be  not  shocked  and  alarmed  by  the 
MbaoCy  «f  the  inhabitant*. — A  question  has  arisen 
iimadani  tBKs,  whether  the  chain  of  moontains  here 
ietenbed  wj>  really  tlu  Atlas  of  the  ancients  !  This 
»  dsBiad  bj  Utka,  mho  maintains  that  the  Atlas  of 
Bmst  Md  If iwad  b  tbs  Fedt  of  Teneriffe.  ThibAU 
ttf  ef  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  he  allows, 
cQ  the  uther  hand,  to  be  the  modem  Mount  Atlas. 
His  •^goaaenla  ate  given  by  Humboldt  (TbUcbbx  de 
is  Jfistarc,  voL  1.  p.  144,  nqq  ),  but  are  more  in- 
than  satisfactory.    The  Atlas  of  Herodotus 
be  a  protn  ntorj-  of  the  southern  chain,  rising 
Bob  dm  Bbms  of  the  desett,  soeh  as  Mount  Saluban, 
teWiiB^sia,  ni|iMistehe.  ItagreeBwiththedie. 
tanc«-»  a«Rjirned  by  this  historian     It  is,  besides,  possi- 
ble, that  ail  the  contradictions  mentioned  bj  Ideier  may 
owe  thrtr  ocifin  to  that  optieal  illusion  by  ^Hnch  a 
rhatn  of  mo^otams.  seen  in  profile,  has  the  appear- 
aoee  of  a  namni  peak.    "  MTien  at  sea,"  says  Hum- 
boldt,   I  have  o6an  mistaken  long  chains  for  isolated 
MmUuns.**  His  explanation  might  be  still  farther 
imBf\i£^,  if  it  veic  admitted  that  the  name  of  Atlas 
^•*I:fi£»Nl  ori*rir.allT  to  a  promontory  remarkable  for 
ketck  and  iu  pcceisK  iaelated  sitaation,  such  as  most 
rfihooe  on  thm  MUtf  Ifavoeeo.   A  entioas  nassatre 
bMaximiis  Typna  seems  to  countenance  this  hyputh- 
eii  .  "  Tb«  ^thM^Man  Heq>erians,"  savs  he  {Diss., 
••—p.  457,  ae^f  .  ed.  Oxom.),  "  worship  Mount  At- 
bs  is  both  f'lrir  temple  and  their  idol.  The 
is  a  mouuuui  of  moderate  elevation,  concave 


and  oprn  towards  tlir  sea  in  tlio  form  of  an  ,inip!iithc- 
atrc.  Half  way  from  the  mountain  a  great  valley  ex- 
tends,  which  is  remarkably  fintilo,  and  adorned  with 
richly-laden  fruit-treos  The  eye  plunges  into  this 
valley  as  into  a  deep  well,  but  the  precipice  is  too 
steep  for  any  person  to  venture  to  descend,  and  the 
descent  is  prohibited  by  feelings  of  religious  awe. 
The  most  wonderful  thing  is  to  see  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  al  high  water  overspreading  the  adjacent  plains, 
but  stopping  short  before  Mount  Atlas,  and  standing 
up  like  a  wall,  witliout  penetrating  into  tfie  hollow  of 
the  valley,  though  not  restrained  by  any  earthly  bar- 
rier. Nothing  but  the  air  and  the  sacred  thicket  pre- 
vent the  water  from  reaching  the  mountain.  Sucn  is 
the  temple  and  the  i:<h\  of  the  Libyan.s  ;  f^v.r]\  is  the 
object  uf  their  worship  and  the  witness  ol  their  oaths." 
In  the  physical  delineations  contained  in  this  account, 
we  peroetve  some  features  of  resemUanee  to  the  coast 
between  Cape  Tefeineh  and  Cape  Geer,  which  re- 
senihlr.-i  an  aiuphilhcatre  crowned  w  ith  a  series  of  de- 
tached rocks,  in  the  moral  description  we  find  traces 
of  fetichisro ;  rodcs  remarkable  for  theur  shape  benig 
still  worshipped  by  some  nei;rn  tribes.  (Maltc-Bnin, 
Gcogr.,  vol.  4,  p  If  n.  '■f'ljq  ) — Before  closing  this  ar- 
ticle it  may  not  be  ..ims.s  to  remark,  that,  ncconling 
to  Pliny,  the  ancient  Mauritanians  called  Atlas  Dyris. 
The  chain  of  Atlas,  at  the  present  day,  bears  among 
the  Arabs  the  name  of  Darah  or  Daran,  the  close  ap- 
proximation of  which  to  the  ancient  appellation  is  ea« 
sily  pere«ved.  Horn,  on  the  contrary,  however,  reo* 
ognises  the  term  Dyrts  in  Aya-Dyrma,  the  diranche 
name  for  the  J'culi  oj  Tcnenjjc.  {Hornttu,  de  Ongin- 
tbu$  Amerkimorum,  p.  \6fi.—HimMitt  TM.  ie  Jv«/., 
vol  1,  p,  151  ) 

Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cvrus  the  Cireat.  She  mar- 
ried her  own  fatotlier  Canliyses,  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  that  occurred  among  the  Persians,  according 
to  Herodotus  (3,  31).  After  the  death  of  CambT- 
scs  she  Ix-canic  ilir  wife  of  the  false  Smrrdis.  and  fub- 
sequontly  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  (ifrrod.,  3, 88.)  She 
pflBBSsscd  great  influenee  ovArthe  last  of  these,  in  eon- 
sequencc  of  her  royal  birth,  and  her  nan  Xerxes  sao> 
ceeded  him  on  the  throne.  She  w  as  cured  of  a  can- 
cer in  the  breast  by  the  (ireek  physician  Democedes; 
and  this  individual,  through  a  desire  of  returning  to 
his  native  land,  induced  Atossa,  it  is  said,  to  urge  Da- 
rius to  a  war  with  Greece.  {Herod.,  3, 133,  seqq.)  — 
Accoidinc  to  CieaBer,  the  name  Atbssa  is  in  Persian 
i4lefA.  There  was  rise  a  city  called  Atitsta  in  A»> 
Syria,  on  the  river  C,  pnis,  whose  coins  (!i>iil:iyrd  a 
female  head,  crowned  with  turrets,  and  also  the  in- 
scription ATOrZIEON.  (Creuter,  ad  Hend.,  8, 68. 
—Goltinp.  Anzeif  .,  wr  7R  ) 

AralrEs,  the  people  of  Atrax,  an  ancient  colony 
of  the  Perrh«bi  inlWsaly,  ten  miles  from  Larissa, 
higher  up  tlie  Peneus,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river.  It  was  successfully  defended  by  the  Macedoni- 
ans against  T.  FlainlniiiH.  (Lir..  32,  If)  —  Slrobo, 
488  and  i41.)  Dr.  Clarke  was  led  to  imagine,  that 
this  dty  stood  at  Ampelakia,  from  the  cireumstanoe 
of  the  green  marble,  known  to  the  aneients  by  the 
name  of  Atracium  Marmor,  being  found  there  ;  but 
Uiis  supposttion  ie  erroneous,  since  it  is  evident  from 
Livy  that  Atnix  was  to  the  west  of  harissa,  and  only 
ten  miles  from  that  city  ;  whereas  Amprlaha  is  close 
to  Tempe,  and  distant  more  than  fifteen  miles  from 
LarissB.   (C^Mwr's  Andtnt  Grtiu^  vol.  1,  p.  386, 

Atbabtttium.    Viil  .\dramyttinm. 
AnAX,  L  B  son  of  .^tolos,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  the  river  Peneus.   He  was  king  of  Thessaly,  and 

built  .1  town  which  he  called  Atrax.    Hence  the  epi- 
I  thet  Alraeius  is  sometimes  employed  with  the  same 
meaning  as  TkuMtltit  or  "  Thessalian."  {Propert., 
1,  8,  25.)    .\trax  was  father  to  Hippodamia,  who 
I  married  Pirithous,  and  whom  we  must  not  confound 
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.^Ithiopians  in  clMck«  He  concluded  m  treatj^  with  the 
Piitibiaiu,  by  which  they  gave  up  Annenia,  and  re- 
stored the  eaijloB  taken  from  Crasuue  ami  Antony. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  he  erected  monuments  of  his 
triumphs  over  th«  nountainMM,  the  prmid  remaine  of 
which  nrp  yet  to  be  seen  at  Su»a  and  Aotta.  After 
he  had  esLaiilibheti  peace  throughout  the  empire,  he 
closed  (for  the  third  time  mwv  i\w  foundation  of  Rome) 
the  temple  of  Janus  (B.C.  10).  This  universal  repose, 
however,  was  interrupted,  A.D.  9,  by  tKc  defeat  of 
Varu?^.  who  lost  three  le^ionn  in  an  onf,'a<Tcmcnt  with 
the  Germans  under  Aiminius,  and  killed  himself  in 
deapeir.  The  inteltiffeoee  of  thie  mislbrtane  in'eatly 
agitated  .•\ugii8tus.  He  let  his  heard  and  hr.ir  'jrow. 
and  often  cried  out  as  if  in  the  deepest  sorrow,  "  Ok 
FerM,  gin*  me  back  my  legions  r  Meanwhile  the 
Germans  were  helJ  in  check  by  Tiberius  Durinif  tin- 
peace,  to  wliich  we  have  just  referred,  AiigiistuK  bad 
usued  many  umlul  decrees,  and  abolished  many  abuses 
in  the  goveEnment.  He  gave  a  new  ibrm  to  the  senate, 
employed  huneelf  in  improving  the  manners  of  the 
people,  promoted  marriage,  sujiprcsseil  Iumit-v,  intrn- 
ouced  discipline  into  the  armies,  and,  in  a  word,  did 
everything  m  his  power  to  snbaeirve  the  best  interest* 
of  t!ie  Ftnto  lie  adornoi!  Rome  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  was  truly  said  by  him,  "he  found  it  of  brick, 
and  left  it  uf'nuirMc."  (Sue/on.,  ilv^.,  S9.  —  Dio 
Cass.,  56,  30.)  He  also  made  journeys  cvprywhere, 
to  increase  the  blessings  of  peace  ,  lie  went  to  .Sicily 
and  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  CianI,  and  other  quar- 
ters :  in  several  plaeee  he  founded  cities  and  established 
colonies.  (Vefl.  flsto-c,  2,  92.)  The  people  erected 
altars  to  liim,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  month 
Sextilis  waa  called  by  the  new  appellation  o( Augustus 
(August).  Two  conspiracies,  which  threatened  his 
life,  mjKcarried  Ctrpio.  Mursjna,  .nul  rt,'nafius  were 
punished  with  death  ;  (^inna  was  n.nre  lortunatc,  re- 
ceiving pardon  from  the  emperor.  This  forbearance 
increased  the  love  of  the  Romans,  and  diminished  the 
number  of  the  disaflected  ;  so  that  the  master  of  Rome 
would  liave  had  nothinij  to  wisli  for.  if  his  family  had 
been  as  obedient  as  the  world.  The  debauchery  of 
his  dsughler  JttUa  f  sve  htm  the  greatest  pein,  and  he 
showed  himself  more  severe  towards  those  wlio  de- 
stroyed the  honour  of  bis  family  than  towards  those 
who  had  threatened  his  life.  History  says,  ^t  In  his 
old  age  he  ^ras  ruled  by  T,ivia,  the  onlv  person  per- 
haps whom  he  truly  loved.  He  had  no  son.s,  and  lost 
by  death  his  sister's  son  MarcelluH,  and  his  daughter's 
eons  Gains  and  Lucins,  whom  he  bad  appointed  bis 
sneeesooni.  DmsDs,  also,  his  son-in-law,  whom  ho 
loved,  died  early;  and  Tiberius,  the  brother  of  the 
latter,  whom  he  bated  on  account  of  bis  bod  qualiti(<8, 
alone  sorvived.  These  ntunerous  calamities,  together 
with  his  continually  increasmg  infirmities,  ^ave  him  a 
strong  desire  for  repose.  He  undertook  a  joureey  to 
Campania,  from  whose  purer  air  he  hoped  for  relief : 
but  disease  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  died  at  Nola  (-\u- 
gust  19,  A.D.  14),  inthesevcnty-iiisthycarofhisage, 
and  forty-fifth  of  his  reign. — Augustus  was  in  liis  stat- 
ure somethkijg  below  the  middle  size,  but  extremely 
well  proportioned.  {Sueton.,  Aug.,  79.)  His  hair 
w-a.s  a  little  inclined  to  curl,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  ; 
his  eyes  were  bright  and  lively ;  but  the  genenl  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  remailcabTy  eafai 
mild.  Hit*  health  was  throughout  his  life  delicate,  yet 
the  con.stant  attention  which  ho  paid  to  it,  and  his  strict 
temperance  incatingand  drinking,  enabled  bun  to  reaA 
the  full  age  of  man.  As  a  seducer  and  adulterer,  and 
a  man  of  low  sensuality,  hiii  character  was  as  profligate 
as  that  of  his  uncle.  {Sueton.,  Aug.,  69,  71.)  In  his 
bteraiy  qualifications,  without  at  all  rivalling  the  at^ 
tanunents  of  C«sar,  he  was  on  a  level  with  most  Ro- 
man«  of  diKtinction  of  his  time;  and  it  is  said,  that 
both  in  speaking  and  writing,  his  style  was  eminent  for 
ito  perliMt  pIuniM«  and  propriety    {^tton.,  Aae.^ 


68,  seqq.)  His  speocbes  on  any  public  occasion  wer 
composed  befbreband,  and  recited  from  memory  ;  nat 

so  careful  was  he  not  to  conitntt  himself  by  any  in 
considerate  expression,  that,  even  w  hen  dticussino  an; 
important  subject  with  his  own  wife,  ho  wrote  doM] 
what  be  bad  to  say,  and  read  it  before  her     Like  hi: 
uncle,  be  was  strongly  tinged  with  auper^titinn     H«  . 
was  very  deficient  in  military  talent ;  but  in  cverv  spe , 
cies  of  artful  poUcy,  in  clearly  seeing,  and  stoadUj  sat ; 
dispassionately  following  his  own  interest,  and  inmm- 
in;ij;  to  his  own  advantage  all  the  weakncBses  of  others 
his  ability,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  has  been  zarei) 
equalled.   HIsdeKbente  cnidty,hle  repeated  tnadi- 
en.',  and  his  f  irrifirp  of  every  duty  and  every  feeling  t( 
the  purposes  ot  iuH  antbition,  speak  for  themselves ;  am 
yet  It  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  to  a  politic  premedi- 
tation all  the  popular  actions  of  his  reign     Good  h  in 
itself  so  much  more  delightful  than  e\ii,  that  he  was 
doubtless  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  kind  and 
beneficent  actions,  and  peihaiM  sincerely  rejoiced  tbst 
they  were  no  longer  incompanble  with  me  niteresto.-~ 
.'\mong  the  various  arts  to  which  Auprustus  rrsortei!  to 
beguile  the  hearts  of  bis  people,  and  perhaps  to  rendn^ 
tiiem  fbirgetfnl  of  their  fonnnr  freedom,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  enenura^f  ment  w  hieli  In-  cjtt  luled 
to  learning,  and  the  patronage  he  so  hbe rally  bestimcd 
on  all  by  \v  bom  it  was  cultivated.   To  this  noble  pro- 
tection of  literature  he  was  prompted  not  less  by  tastr 
and  inclination  than  sound  policy  ;  and  in  his  potron- 
age  of  the  learned,  his  usual  artifice  liad  probablv  a 
smaller  ahare  than  in  those  other  parts  of  his  condael  : 
by  ^riiidi  he  adNpilred  the  fiivuuraUe  o^nnion  of  tbe  ■ 
world.    Augustus    as,  besides,  an  excellent  judc,t'  c>f 
composition,  and  a  tnie  critic  in  poetry  ;  so  that  his 
patronage  was  never  misplaced,  or  lavished  en  ttoM  i 
whose  writings  might  rather  have  tended  to  corrupt 
than  improve  the  taete  and  learning  of  the  age.   No  , 
writer  could  hope  for  patronage  except  bv  culUvating 
a  style  both  chaste  and  simple,  which,  if  ornamental  ^ 
was  not  luxurious,  or,  if  severe,  was  not  rugged  or 
antiquated.    The  court  of  Augustus  thus  becace  ,-i 
school  of  urbanity,  where  men  of  genius  ac^uued  Uut 
deKeaey  of  taste,  diat  elevation  «f  sentiment,  and  thai 
purity  of  cxpreBsion,  which  characterize  the  writers  of 
the  age.    To  Mcoenaa,  the  &vourite  minister  of  the 
emperor,  the  hononr  is  Aie  of  havuig  most  success fu  lly 
followed  out  the  views  of  his  master  for  pronioiiiig  iIjc 
interests  of  literature ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  give  Mxccuat 
the  credit,  as  some  have  done,  of  first  having  turned 
the  attention  of  Augustas  to  the  patronage  of  literstoit. 
On  the  contrary,  he  appears  merely  to  Imve  acted  frmn 
the  orders,  or  to  liavo  jollowed  the  example,  of  his  isj* 
pcrial  master.    (Entyclop.  Meirm.,  Hiv.  3,  vol.  2,  p. 
294,  teqif. — Encydop.  Jtmer.^  vol.  1,  p.  469.— ft>^. 
Vnir..  vol.  3,  p.  37,  stqq.  —  DuTtloji'-  f'oin   Lit.,  'ol. 
3,  p.  10,  setji.)—U.  A  title  whicb  de»icendcd  Irani  Oc- 
tavius  to  hii^  successors.   It  fvas  porefy  faonoraiy.  and 
carried  with  it  the  idea  of  respect  and  rcncration  rather 
than  of  any  autliority.    The  femiiiLne  fonn  Augusta 
was  eften  gifen  to  the  mothers,  wives,  or  sisters  of  tlte 
Roman  empoors.    Under  IHoclesian,  when  the  nesr 
constitution  was  given  to  the  empire,  the  title  of  4»> 
cu.^tii.s  became  more  defmite,  and  then  be^jan  to  he 
applied  to  the  two  princes  who  held  sway  conjointly, 
while  the  apfteHation  of  Ctesar  was  given  to  each  of 
tbe  prestmiptivr  hcire  of  the  empire.    The  temi  Av- 
gustus  is  derived,  not  from  austOt  bat  firom  avsnir 
{Gronov.,  Thea,  Amiq.  Or.,  vet  7,  p.  46S.)  Places 
or  buildinirs  conserratcd  hy  auguries  were  origipally 
called  aiigvsia  ;  and  the  name  w  as  alterw  ard  appiiPO 
to  other  thinjrs  similarly  circumstanced   Thus  Enniue. 
as  cited  by  Suetonius  (Aug.,  7).  uses  the  cxpressiati 
''augusto  avgurio."    (Compare  Fcst.,  p.  43.  —  OsiA 
Ftr.T/  ,  1,  GO?,  Jtci^q.)    Consequently,  when   the  title 
i  Augustus  is  appUied  to  a  person,  it  ic  rqni\ainit  in 
'  meaning  lo  ««iM'Ar«,  memhit,  or  cscrosaticias.  (Cobh 
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pare  Dio  C^!?  ,  53,  16  )  And  hence,  as  GfonoriuB 
correctJj  reinarts,  the  tcnn  in  question  contains  t^dop 
n,  "  WMrthinr  of  a  dirine  nature."  The  Greek*, 
moreorer,  renoered  Auguttu*  into  their  language  by 
ZtSarroc,  which  Dio  CMsias  (/  c  )  eiplaint  by  acnrof. 
(^C'-^zer,  Ron   Antiq  ,  ^  29:.  sr^q  ) 

Afiixoa,  Flarias,  a  Latia  Texsifier  of  Xaopic  fa- 
Hat,  6f^-tm>  in  numbmr.  t%«  nuamre  adopted  by 
bim  is  the  elcgiar  According  to  Cannegieter,  one  of 
tus  editors,  Avlanuii  tiourishcd  about  160  A  D.  {Hen- 
nc.  Caniug.  ie  atate,  &c.,  Fin.  Aviam  Disscrtaiio, 
p.  231,  j^  ,  ?  )  This  opinion,  however,  i«  rendered  al- 
togeibc:  untenable  by  the  inferior  character  of  the 
Latinity,  which  Canncgirtcr  eiuleavoura,  though  un- 
•ooceaafiiiiy,  to  defend.  Avianus  would  aeem  to  have 
C««d  in  Uie  reign  of  Theodomns,  long  ail«r  the  date 
a'isi_r:^rj  by  the  scholar  just  mentioned.  His  work  is 
dtdtc^ed  to  a  certain  Tbcodosius,  supposed  to  have 
befn  the  graaunnaa  Macnlnaa  TheMOfius.  The  fa- 
Wes  of  Arianas  are  sometimes  erroneously  ascrlbt-d  to 
ATienns.  The  best  editions  of  Avianus  are  that  of 
Cannegieter.  Amstelod.,  1731,  8vo,  and  that  of  Nodell, 
AmstM,  1787,  8to.  {Bahr,  Guch.  Rom,  Lu.,  vol. 
1,  p  317  ) 

Atv.s'-s.  Rufus  Fostus,  a  Komau  poet,  whose  age 
and  coantry  hare  both  been  disputed.    St.  Jerotno 
tftiks  of  him     of  areeent  writer  (in  Epist.  ad  Tuum, 
V  12],  and  we  can  Bcarrply,  therefore,  with  Crinitus, 
fiaet  him  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian.   {Crtntl.,  de  poet. 
Im,  c.  80.)    The  death  of  Jerdbe  bapj^ned  A.D. 
420,  in  hia  ntneiy-fiiat  year:  on  the  aappoiitioDt  there* 
fine,  that  Avfencw  fknniahed  about  the  tniddle  of  that 
father's  prr>:ra'-t«:'<I  life,  wc  may  assij^n  him  to  about 
A  D  370,  or  the  period  of  Valcntinian,  Valeus,  and 
Gratlan    Tradition  or  conjtHiture  hsa  made  him  a 
Spaniard  by  V.rih  ,  but  this  opinion  is  unsnpportcd  by 
written  twtuQony,  and  even  coutradirted.  if  the  in- 
scription fmadinthe  Ccsarian  Villa  refer  to  this  poet. 
artiKh  there  eeea»  smali  reason  to  doubt.   From  this 
we  leem  that  be  was  the  eon  of  Musonius  Avicnus,  or 
!he  "fon  of  Avienu*  and  descendant  of  Musonius,  ac- 
cordingly a«  we  ptiBctaate  the  first  line  (**  Fettus  Mu- 
ttmi  tcMfj  vrolesqiu  .IriWr*) ;  that  be  was  bom  at 
Vul»inii  in  Errarij  ;  that  he  resided  at  Rome  ;  that  he 
was  twice  proconsoi,  and  the  author  of  many  poetical 
pieeea.   The  same  inscription  eontia^cte  tbe  notion, 
tao|HactptUtcly  eroonded  on  aome  vague  expressions 
in  b«  writings,  that  tte  was  a  Christian  ;  for  it  is  no- 
thifljij  •"I'sf  tha.n  a  rrliijious  .address  to  the  i^'oddes."*  Nor- 
tia,  ^  Faitune  of  the  Etrurians.   The  extant  and  ac- 
Invwle^ffcd  worka  of  tUa  poet  are  veraiona  of  dw  4^01^ 
voon-o  <^  .\ratus.  and  the  Urpf'-^Tjair  of  Dionysius ; 
and  a  portion  of  a  poom    Dc  Ora  Manttma,"  which 
iw  lades,  with  some  di£ression8,  the  eooat  between 
Okfiz  and  MaraeiUes.    The  other  poems  penerally  be-  | 
Be«ed  to  be  the  work  of  Avienus  are,  an  Epistic  to 
Flariviu:*  Mynneeius,  an  olecjiar  pirce  "  dc  Cantu  Si- 
rrnum,""  and  sotae  verses  addressed  to  the  author's 
Menda  ffrnn  ike  eoontiy    A  poem  **  de  urBtSut  Hh- 
pnni.T  Mr^ttr^-^.n'-is,"  is  ritetl  !)y  some  Spanish  wri- 
ters a*  tbe  prwiuctjon  of  Avienus  {Ntcolaus  Antontui, 
Bthi.  Vet  Hup.,  2,  9),  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  forgery  of  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo.   Ser%'iuB  {ail  Virrr  , 
JSn  ,  10, 272-388)  ascribes  to  Avienus  iambic  versions 
of  tho  n-irruivp  of  ^'ifgil  and  the  history  of  Livy ; 
which  obaerration  of  the  giammarian*  together  with  a 
ouuoMltffalnm  of  Ae  fimna  and  ha14ta  of  this  poet,  ren- 
ders it  not  altopt'tlirr  impmbabb^  that  ho  is  the  author 
a£  «  rerf  curious  and  spirited  Latin  Epitome  of  the 
BM»  waidl  has  reaehed  us,  and  which  throws  some 
i^f  on  the  poetiri!  history  nf  the  time. — The  best 
edisicrrj  of  Aviprrus  is  that  of  W'ernsdorfl,  in  the  Poette 
L^i  Mtnvres,  vol.  5,  pt  2,  Helmstad.,  1791,  12mo. 
(&^i<n^  ^*frtf«Lt  Dn  3,  vol.  2,  p.  57S,  teq. — Bakr, 
©■A.  Kvm.  tM.,  vol.  J,  p.  185,  Jie^j.) 
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tions  of  Gaul.  I.  The  Aulerci  Brannovices,  contign* 
ous  to  tbe  .Edui,  and  subjec-t  to  them,  answering  to 
what  is  now  le  Bnennms.  {C<u.,  B.  (?.,  7,  75.)— 
II.  The  Aulerci  Cenomani,  situate  i>etwcen  the  .Sarta 
or  Sarthe,  and  the  Laedus,  two  of  the  uorthern  branch- 
es of  the  Liger.  Their  country  is  now  the  Department 
de  la  Sarihc.  (C<m„  B,  G  ,  7,  76.>— III.  The  An- 
lern  Eborovieea,  on  Ae  left  bank  m  the  Seqnana  or 
Seine,  below  Lutetia  or  Paris,  answering  now  to  the 
Department  de  VEure.    {Cat  ,  B.  G.,  3,  17.) 

Ai'LKTKs,  the  aozname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemtea, 
father  of  Cleopatra  The  app<dIation  is  a  Oreek  one, 
meaning  "  flute-playcr  '  (AiA^r//f),  and  was  given  liim 
on  account  of  his  excellence  in  playing  upOD  the  flutai 
ort  more  correct^  ipeafcuiig,  pipe. 

Avua,  a  town  or  Beeoba,  on  the  ahorea  of  the  En- 
ripus,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Chalci.s  It  U  celebrated 
as  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  Grecian  fleet  when 
aboot  to  sail  for  Troy,  and  as  the  place  where  they 
were  so  lor\g  dctairifd  by  advrrse  winds  {Vid  Tphl- 
genia  )  Slrabo  (403)  remarks,  that,  as  the  harbour  of 
Aulis  could  not  contain  more  than  fifty  ships,  the  Gra* 
cian  fleet  muat  have  aaaemhied  in  the  neighboarinf 
port  of  Bathya,  which  waa  mvch  more  extensive 
From  X  rmpbon  we  Ir.tm,  that,  when  .\m-hilaun  wa-s 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Asia  Minor,  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Pcreia,  he  had  intended  to  offer  up 
sacrifice  at  Aulis,  but  was  opposed  in  this  design  by 
the  Bosotarchs,  who  appearca  m  the  midst  of  tho  cere- 
mony with  an  armed  force.  {Hist.  f7r.,d,4(4.)  livy 
aaja  the  distance  between  Aulia  and  Chalcis  was  three 
mtlea.  (Lit.,  45, 27.)  Panaenias  (9, 19)  reports,  that 
the  temple  of  Diana  .'itill  existed  when  he  visited  .Au- 
lis, but  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  few,  and 
those  chiefly  potteia.  (Cr«mar*»Aiwient  Cfreeee^  vol. 
2,  p.  262,  icqq.) 

AcLON,  I.  a  fertile  ridge  and  valley  near  Tarentura. 
in  Southern  Italy,  the  wme  of  which  equalled  the  I'a- 
lerian  hi  the  omnion  of  Horace.  {Uorat ,  Od  ,  2.  6, 
18.) — ^IT.  A  valley  of  Palestine,  extending  along  the 
b  iiik-^  tf  Jordan,  called  also  ^ra.:r  u:-  r'ainpus. — HI 
Another  in  Syria,  between  the  ridges  of  Libanus  and 
AntiUbanua. — TV.  A  diatrict  and  city  of  Messenia*  bei^ 
dering  on  Triphylia  and  part  of  Arcadia,  being  scpa* 
rated  from  these  two  by  tbe  Neda.  {Strab.,  350.— 
Steph.  Bys., ».  a.) 

AuLL's,  I.  a  pnenomen  conmion amoiw the  Romaaa. 
—II.  Gellius.    {Vid.  GeUius.) 

ArKKi.1,1  Lki,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  6fl3,  and  or- 
dained that ^'vdtcM  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen  from 
the  Semtota,  Equites,  and  Tribnni  ^Erarii. — Another. 
A  U  C  678  It  abrogated  a  clause  of  the  Lex  Cor- 
nelia, and  permitted  the  tribunes  to  hold  other  offices 
after  the  expiration  of  the  tribonadup* 

AuKKi.iAM     111/  Genabum. 

A.M  S,  I  (Imcius  Domitius)  an  emperor  of 
Rome,  distinguished  for  his  niilitary»abilitie»  and  stern 
severity  of  character,  was  the  ion  of  a  peasant  in  the 
territory  of  (Smumn,  in  Illyria.  Hia  fttber  occupied 
a  small  fann,  the  property  of  Aurelius,  a  rich  senator 
The  son  etdit$ted  in  the  troops  as  a  common  soldier, 
successively  rose  to  the  rank  of  ceiiitiiriott,tribnne(Pf^ 
fi  1 1  I  fa  Ivn  in  inspector  of  the  camp,  general,  or,  as 
it  was  then  called,  duke  of  a  froiiti>'r;  and  at  length, 
during  the  Gothic  war,  exenMSP-.'  the  important  office 
ofcommander-in-chief of  th«  cavalry.  In  ever]r  station 
he  distinguished  himself  »7  matddeaa  valour,  rigid  dia> 
ciphne,  and  sueces-iful  cmducl.  Theoclius,  as  quoted 
in  the  Augustan  hisiofy  (p-  211),  affirms,  that  in  one 
day  be  kwed  fer^'^ight  Sarmatians,  and  in  several 
subsequent  engagements  nine  hundred  and  fif\y.  This 
heroic  valour  was  admired  by  the  soldiers,  and  cele- 
brated in  their  rude  songs,  the  burden  of  which  waa 

MiU€t  miU€t  mt//e,  occt^."  At  lenjrth  Valerian  U. 
raiaedIymtothaciui8aIahtp,and  his  good  fiirtana  waa 
tether  fitfonied  \)j  a  wealthy  and  noble  manwg«> 
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SRb  next  elevation  was  to  the  throne,  Claudius  II.,  on 
his  deathbed,  having  recommended  Aurelian  to  the 
troops  of  Illyricum,  who  readily  acceded  to  his  wishes 
The  leign  of  this  uunmch  baited  onlj  four  vean  and 
ibont  nme  nontln;  feat  initant  of  uut  dioit 
ppriod  was  filled  by  Bomo  memorable  achievement. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  war,  chastised  the  Ger- 
WttM  who  invaded  Italy,  recovend  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  out  of  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  and  dcKtroyed  the 
proud  monarchy  which  Zenobia  had  erected  in  the  East 
on  the  fuiiie  of  tlie  iflBetad  empire.   Owing  to  the  un- 

E>rou8  excuse  of  the  queen,  that  she  had  waged  war 
be  advice  of  her  ministers,  her  secretary-,  the  cel- 
led Longinus,  was  put  to  death  by  the  victor  ;  but, 
after  having  sraced  h»  triumphal  entrv  into  Rome, 
Zendl^  herwlf  was  preeented  with  a  vilhi  near  Tibar, 
and  allowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  as  a 
Roman  matron.  {Vid.  Zenobia,  Longinus,  Palmym  ) 
Aurefian  fcllowed  op  his  victories  by  the  reformation 
of  abuses,  and  the  restoration  throughout  the  empire 
of  order  and  regularity,  but  he  tarnished  his  good  in- 
tentions by  the  general  severity  of  his  measures,  and 
the  Bacriflce  of  the  aenatorian  order  to  hia  aUghtest 
mepieiona.  He  had  planned  a  great  expedition  againrt 
PrrKin,  and  w.i.s  waiting  in  Tbrarr  for  an  ojmortunity 
to  cross  the  straits,  when  he  lost  his  life,  A.D.  125,  by 
■eeaednaHoB,  (be  result  of  a  conspiracy  excited  by  a 
secretary  whom  he  intended  to  call  to  account  for 
peculation.  Aurelian  was  a  wise,  able,  and  activt- 
prince,  and  very  useful  in  the  declining  state  of  the 
empire  ;  but  the  austerity  of  his  character  caused  him 
to  be  veiy  little  re^ttcd .  It  is  said  that  he  meditated 
a  severe  persecution  on  the  Christians,  when  he  was 
•0  Boddenly  cut  off.  {Hut.  August.^  p.  211,  «eff. — 
OMm,  DeeHne  end  Patt,  e.  11.  — JKegrr.  Unh.,  vol. 
8,  p.  72. — Encyelop.  Am.,  vol  1.  p  471  II  Cn  lins, 
a  native  of  Sicca,  in  Numidia,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  between  180  and  240  A.D.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  has  left  behind  him  two 
worlis :  the  one  entitled,  "  lAbri  Qumque  tardarum 
tne  ekromearum  pajthomtm,'"  and  the  other,  Libri 
tres  eeUntm  «m  aattarum  vtunonum."  Both  are 
drawn  ftom  Greek  antliors ;  mm  Themison,  Thesn- 
luR,  and,  above  all,  Soranus.  Cmlius  Aurelianus  being 
the  only  author  of  the  sect  called  Methodists  who  has 
come  down  to  us  (if  we  except  Octavios  Horatianus, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Emprmr  Valontinian,  and 
is  little  known),  his  work  is  particularly  valuable,  as 
preserving  to  us  an  account  of  many  theories  and  views 
of  practice  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost ;  but 
even  of  itself  it  is  deserving  of  much  attention  for  the 
practical  information  which  it  contains.  Celius  is  rc- 
mariiable  for  learning,  understanding,  and  scmpolous 
aocoraey ;  hut  his  style  is  nrach  loaded  with  teehnieal 
terms,  and  by  no  means  elegant.  He  has  treated  of 
the  mo. St  important  diseases  which  come  under  the  care 
of  the  physician  IR  the  following  tnanner.  In  the  first 
place,  he  gives  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the 
symptoms,  which  he  does,  however,  more  like  a  syste- 
matic writer  and  a  compiler,  than  as  an  original  ob- 
server of  nMore.  Next,  he  is  at  great  pains  to  point 
out  die  AstincHon  between  the  disease  he  is  treating 
of  and  those  wh^ch  very  nearly  rescjnble  it.  He  aftcr- 
ww^endcavors  to  determine  the  nature  and  seat  of 
w»  osease ;  and  thb  ivart  frequently  eonhuns  vafnahle 
references  to  the  works  of  Erasistratus,  the  reh brated 
Alexandrean  anatomist.  iVn  comes  his  account  of 
the  treatment,  which  is,  in  general,  sensible  and  sd- 
entific,  bnt  somewhat  too  formal,  timid,  and  fettered 
hy  the  rates  of  die  sect.  He  is  ingenuous,  however,  in 
often  delivering  a  free  sUtemcnt  of  modes  ofnneticc, 
essentially  diflerent  from  his  own.  His  account  of 
Hydrophobia  is  paitienlarly  Tahiable.  as  being  the  most 
complete  treatise  upon  that  fatal  malady  which  an- 
tiquihr  has  furnished  us  with.  He  states,  that  the  dis- 
MM  It  occMiomd  not  ot4r  bj  fho  bit*  of  a  dog ,  but 


likewise  hy  tiuit  of  wolv<<s.  bjratfe,  leopards,  horaes,  an 

asses.  He  alio  mentions  an  instance  of  its  beiuj 
brought  on  by  a  wouiicl  i.vflictrtl  by  the  spurs  of  a  cock 
Nay.  he  says  that  he  knew  a  case  of  the  disease  betoj 
brought  on  by  tite  biitath  of  a  iUg,  WtHMnit  •  wevnd  a 
all  Sometimes  too,  he  says,  the  complaint  comes  oi 
without  any  apparent  cause.  His  description,  if  com 
pared  with  modem  descriptions  (for  example,  witl 
that  given  in  Hufcland's  Journal  for  1816.  by  Pr 
Goden),  will  be  found  in  every  respect  vcrj'  compifte 
He  eonsUcrs  the  alTrction  ao  a  general  one,  but  tha 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  more  particulariy  inter 
ested  in  the  disease ;  and  Dr.  Goden  likewise  is  of 
ttpiiiion,  that  the  splanchnic  ner^'es  arc  more  c  '  ci.il> 
alTected.  In  short,  his  theory  is,  that  the  complain 
consists  of  an  tRcen^iR  lUFvof  ifiR,  or  m  crvasedbea 
of  the  nerves.  Ho  treats  tlic  di^caFc  iipnn  much  thi 
same  plan  as  tetanu.s,  tu  which  he  appears  to  ha^i 
considered  it  allied,  by  frictions  with  tepid  oil,  oih 
clysters,  and  other  remedies  of  a  relaxing  nature  Ht 
approves  of  venesection,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  H« 
condemns  the  use  of  hellebore,  which  is  a  node  oi 
treatment  approved  of  hy  every  ancient  authority  ex- 
cept himself  Neither,  also,  docs  he  make  mention  of 
the  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  tlu  \m  tiid 
which  practice  is  recommended  by  the  best  autbotitir s. 
both  ancient  and  modem.  ( Sprengd,  Hitt.  de  Im  MtL, 
vol  2,  p  37.  seqq.) 

Al'kklIi's.  I.  M^us,  a  Roman  emperor.  (VU. 
Antoninus  II.) — TL.  Victor,  a  Roman  liistorian.  (VU 
Victor.) 

AoRtNiA,  a  prophetess  held  in  great  veneration  ly 
theGennans  (ToriY.,  Germ.,  8.)  Some  imagine  tbi 
tme  form  of  the  name  to  have  been,  when  LiUioixed. 
Ahmmai  and  trsoe  an  analogy  between  it  and  Uh 

.4  frt/7i^  of  northern  mythologj.   (Conrah  ObeilhiBs, 

ad  Tactt.,  I.  c.) 

Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  daughter  of 
perion  and  Theia  Her  Greek  name  was  T.o>-  (  IL'r) 
Other  genealogies  represent  her  as  the  daughter  of 
Titan  and  Terra,  or  of  Pallas,  the  son  of  Crius  and 
husband  of  Styx,  whence  she  is  sometimes  styled 
Pallantias.  In  Homer  and  Hesiod  she  is  himph  the 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  but  in  tlie  works  of  sucrerdiiig 
poets  she  is  identified  with  Hemera,  or  the  Day 
(iGwAy/t  »  884.  — jEurj>.,  Troad.,  844.— jBroH, 
Idyll.,  6,  le.—  Qinvt.  Smyrn.,  I,  119  —  xVmmn*,?, 
286,  294.  —  Id.,  25,  fiG7.  —  Musaus,  110,  <&:c.)  Au- 
rora became,  hy  Astrirus,  the  mother  of  the  winds 
Boreas,  Zephyrus,  and  Notus,  and  also  of  the  star?  of 
heaven.  (Hes.,  Thrcf:.,  378.)  She  was  more  than 
once,  moreover,  deeply  Kn.itien  with  the  love  ofmorlsi 
man.  She  carried  o^  Orion,  and  kept  him  in  the  isle 
of  Ortygia  till  he  was  slain  Uiere  bv  the  darts  of  Diana. 
(Od.,  5.  121  )  Clitus,  the  son  ofMantius,  was  for  his 
exceeding  beauty  snatched  away  by  her,  "that  he 
might  be  among  the  gods."  (Od.,  16, 260.)  She  slso 
rarrird  off  CejihaluH.  and  had  hy  him  a  son  named 
Phatthcn.  {Hcs.,  Throg.,  dS&.~Eurip.,  Htppvl, 
457.)  But  her  strongest  aflTection  was  for  Tithonu?, 
son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy.  {Vid.  Tithonu.*- ' 
The  children  whom  flie  bore  to  Tithonus  were  Mtii:- 
non  and  ..^ilmathion. — The  most  probable  derivation  of 
the  name  Eos  ('Huf,  Doric  'Aun)  seems  to  be  that 
from  d«,  fo  Mmc,  regarding  it  as  the  cool  mominp  air, 
whose  gentle  bro.ithing  precedes  the  rising  ofllie  sun 
The  Latin  term  Aurora  is  similarly  related  to  Aura 
(Hemuam,  vher  das  Wesen,  &<  ,  p  '98. — Keighihy's 
MylhoJo'^y.  p  fi3,  srqq  )  Aurora  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented in  a  ealfron-coloured  robe,  with  a  wand  or 
torch  in  her  hand,  coming  out  of  a  golden  palace,  aiul 
ascending  a  chariot  of  the  same  nu  tal.  Homer  df- 
scribes  her  as  wearing  a  flow  ing  veil,  w  hich  she  throws 
back  to  denote  the  dispersion  of  night,  and  as  opfi'injj 
with  her  rosy  fingers  the  gates  of  day.  Others  rep 
resent  her  as  a  nyn^h  crowned  with  flowers,  with  s 
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her  head,  •tamUnff  in  a  chaiiot  dnwn  by 
_  while  in  one  hand  ahe  hold*  a  torch, 

aoi  wU  the  other  acatten  roses,  as  illustrative  of  the 

SowcTi  spnn^ng  from  the  dew,  wliich  the  poets  de- 
scribe as  UilTiised  from  the  eyes  of  the  soddcas  in  liquid 
veaife  (Compare  Inglwrami,  Jifofi.  £!fni«c.,  1,  5. — 
MUlii,  Viijfs  J>  Cojiosa,  5.  Vases,  1,  15. — Id.  ibid., 
t,  37. — EckkeL,  H^ll.,  7,  3. — Mulkr,  Archeeol.  der 
KuMsL.  p,  611.) 

Arti  jtci,  a  people  of  Latiuin,  on  the  cnast  towards 
Campania,  southeast  of  the  Volsci.  Tlicy  were,  ui 
f^-t.  ui.  utii.-al  w  ith  the  Ausonians.  The  Italian  furm 
of  the  oame  Auaonos  can  have  been  no  o4her  than 
Amtmt  te*  tnm  tUs  Annnei  is  maiiHeitty  derived. 
Aurmiau  is  Auniitifu.i ;  ih.  t.  r;ni nation  belongs  to 
the  number  of  adjective- ibruis  m  which  the  old  Latin 
tuxuriated,  so  as  even  to  form  Tuscanicus  from  Tuscus. 
(Suhdr's  Rom,  HisL,  voL  I,  p.  Sd  «d.,  Cam- 
knige  trajul.) 

Ausit,  a  rivi  r  of  Etruria,  which  formerly  joined 
llw  AnuM,  not  bx  ftoni  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  At 
piMflt  ikmy  boCh  flow  into  the  sea  by  separate  cban- 
ncia.  S«>trio  iinlicatlun  i>f  the  jvinrtion  of  tfu-Hf  rivers 
■eaos  preserved  by  the  name  of  Otari^  attached  to  a 
Enfe  fltieuD  or  ditch  whidilies  between  them.  {Cra- 
mer's  Anc.  Jtahj,  %ol.  1,  p.  171.) 

Ai'»v:hI9.,k,  a  people  of  Libya.  {Ucrwloi.,  4,  171.) 
Tbey  extended  from  above  Barcato  tlie  neighbourhood 
•f  the  Hesperidcs.  (Compare  MttaulT*  Geagraj^  of 
Berodiittu,  vol.  2,  p.  366.) 

A  b.  i,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitania.  Their  capital 
was  Ausci,  now  Austk,  on  the  Gert  one  of  the  south- 
cm  tawiihts  of  the  Ganimnn  or  Garonne.  Iti  earlier 
name  m-xs  CliinbeiTia  or  Climberrum.  (Ciz«.,  A  C, 
3,  27  — Mfk,  3,  2.—Amm.  Marc,  15,  28.) 

Av«oti,  a  eon  of  Ulyssea  and  Calypso,  from  whom 
the  AusooM,  a  people  of  Italy,  were  filMed  to  have 
been  de«cendcd.   (  Vti.  Ausotua  ) 

Av8<  \iK,  a.  Hiiuc  properly  applied  to  the  whole 
eoulhem  pact  of  Italy,  throosh  which  the  Ausooea, 
ew  of  Oe  aacMBt  neea  of  Italy,  had  spread  tbcm- 
»iehi->  Its  JtrinJlon  from  Ausnn,  .son  of  TTyssirf 
and  Calypso,  h  a  mere  fable.  The  eca  on  the  south- 
east coast  was  for  a  long  time  called  fvm  then  Marr 
A-Jsrrrfvi-     Xiebuhr  makes  the  .\u»onianH  a  por- 

{^Kom.  Hist.,  vol.  1, 


uoii      the  pre  it  tjiscan  nation. 


.Ai  fO.vLs  (Deciue,  e«,  ipon  correctly,  Decunus, 
Mainuu).  a  Roman  poet  of  the  finitth  eei^arr.  The 

nK«t  authentic  p  .rti<  ul  ir»  rt  .-ipecting  him  arc  to  l)e 
iiiKiad  in  kie  own  wrilin^^t  arxl  more  especially  iu  tlto 
sseood  wJmit^  <kf  hie  Pra/an  n  nrultr,  wherein  he  treats 
the  subject  pr<ifeKi»<-ft/v.     He  \\u-.  !■  oni  at  BurJi^'ala 
{BMrduiux},  wheffi  hia  father,  Juliun  .Vuijoiiiuri,  was 
an  eaiacnt  phv>>eiaa.  and  also  a  lioman  senator  and 
OMnlter  of  iIm  Mnnkipal  Cocmcil.   Had  his  cduca- 
tion  tieen  «aMy  confided  to  paternal  attenUons,  it  is 
probable  th  it  nn  ri  curd  of  him  wnulil  have  I)eon  ike- 
cesisMTy  anwMig  ibe  Win  poets,  since  the  elder  Auso- 
lUBBt  allhoegn  well  read  in  Greek,  was  but  indiffer- 
ently aa^ualiUt.l  with  the  Latin  tongue.    By  the  es- 
ertions,  hu««Ttr,  of  his  maternal  uncle,  JE^miliuit 
.Magnus  .\rborius,  himself  a  poet,  and  the  reputed  au- 
ibor  of  an  ^Mn  still  extant,  "Ad  nympham  nimis 
rmffmm,'*  and  anse  of  the  grammarians  Mincrvius, 
i.-m,  arvd  Su^hylus,  tlie  disadvantages  of  our  po- 
et*s  cirrmnstaaces  were  abundantly  removed.  From 
thea*  eDiin«nt  men  he  acqidfed  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric     Hi.'!  success  in  the  latter  of  these 
stndie<i  indurt-J  him  lo  make  trial  of  the  bar;  but  the 
firmer  wa«  hifi  ehoice.  and  in  A.D.  3<(7  he  was  ap- 
pointed hy  the  Emperor  Valentinian  tutor  to  the  yomiij 
ptnce  Gratian,  whom  be  accumpaiiicd  into  Genuauy 
the  fbllowin^K  year    He  became  successively  Count 
sClht  eoqkife,  qucator,  governor  of  Gaul,  Libya,  and 
— I  aad  fiat  coosnl.   The  last  of  these  dignities 


he  obtained  A.D.  379.  The  question  has  been  ctUn 
started,  whether  Attsonius  was  a  Christian  or  not. 
Spme  have  doubted  the  circumstance  on  account  of 

the  extreme  hceiilioii.snesji  of  eertain  of  hi«  produc- 
tions. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  dei^  the  affirmative 
of  this  question  without  attacking  the  authenticity  of 
some  of  bis  picrcs,  sueh  as,  for  example,  his  first 
Idyl :  besides,  bow  can  we  imai^ine  that  so  zealous  a 
Cliristian  as  Voleniiniati  w  oo  Id  have  confided  Uy  a 
pagan  the  education  i»f  his  won  ■  to  llie  licentious 
chaxactcr  of  komc  of  lua  poetry,  it  uiay  bu  remarked, 
that,  in  piofesKiiig  the  prevailing  reii^m  of  the  day,  he 
omiltq^  perhaps,  to  loUow  its  purer  precepts,  and 
hence  inmiL^in  effiisioBS  vevoiting  to  morality  and 
I  decency.  Tlie  frequent  use  wliieh  he  ninki  -i  of  the 
pagan  mythology  in  bis  writings  does  not  prove  ajiy- 
thing  against  his  ob0er%'ance  of  Christianity,  since  the 
ffj)irit  nf  til  '  limes  allow  t'J  this  absurd  mixture  of  fa- 
ble w  ah  truth. — The  exact  time  when  Ausouius  died 
is  uncertain ;  ho  was  alive  in  392. — ^The  poetry  of 
Ausonius,  on  the  whole,  like  that  of  Anenus,ismarilo 
ed  by  poverty  of  argument,  profusion  of  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  iiuit.ition of, or, rather, compil  uloii  fro:n, 
1  the  ancients.  It  is  valuable,  however,  to  the  literary 
I  historian :  its  variety  alone  affords  us  a  eonsiderabfo 
j  insight  into  t!ie  btato  of  poetry  in  that  a;L"' ;  i^d  the 
I  station  and  pursiiiis*  of  tlio  author  allow  ed  ium  that 
familiarity  with  contemporary  poets  which  has  impart* 
cd  to  hirt  w  urk«  the  character  of  poetical  memoirs. — 
Of  the  c^litioas  of  Ausoniua,  the  best,  althoujjli  a  verj- 
rare  one,  is  that  of  Tollias,  Amxt ,  1G71,  8vo.  It  con- 
tains the  learned  cooMucntary  of  Joseph  Scaligcr,  to- 
gether with  eeteeted  notes  from  Aceuxsius,  Baitthius, 
Groiiovius,  Cravlud,  and  others.  The  Delphin  edi- 
tion is  also  held  lii  couiiiderablc  estimation.  •  The  Bi- 
pont  editi**",  published  in  1783,  8vo,  is  a  useful  and 
correct  one  (Bdhr,  Ge4cL  Rom.  Lit.,  vol  1,  p.  304, 
Mcqq. — Scht^l,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3.  p  52. — En- 
cycii'P-  M.'tri>pol.,  Die.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  576,  set]  } 

AusrlcKs,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome,  nearly  the 
same  as  the  augurs.  Auspet  (the  nom.  nng.)  deno- 
ted a  person  who  observed  and  interpreted  omens, 
c^peeially  those  connected  with  the  flight,  the  sounds, 
and  th(>  feeding  of  birds ;  and  hence  the  term  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  arts,  "  a  bird,"  and  spccio,  to  be- 
hold" or  "  observe,"  the  earlier  form  of  the  word  hav- 
ing l>een  arispcx.  In  later  times,  when  the  custom 
of  consulting  the  auspices  on  every  occasion  lost  much 
of  its  etrictoese,  the  tenn  auspex  acquired  a  more  gen- 
eral signification.  Before  this,  the  name  Nvan  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  priest  who  officiated  at  marriages 
but  now,  those  employed  to  witness  the  signuig  of 
the  marriatrc  contract,  and  to  sec  that  evcn,*tuini^  was 
riL'hlly  performed,  were  called  auaptccs  nuplturum, 
olner^^'iBe  proxcncla,  cottCtUatores,  and  yronubi,  in 
Greek  Ti^apavvfi^ot.  {VaUriu*  MaximtUf  2,  1,  1. — 
Cuero,  de  Dttiin,,  1,  16.  —  Suekmnu,  Cbnuf.,  !t6.— 
Scrrius,  ad  A^a.,  I,  350,  ct  4,  45. — Bidcng.,  de  Aug. 
el  Ausp.,  3,  13.)  Hence  auspex  is  put  for  a  &vourer 
or  director;  thus,  eutpex  legit,  "one  who  advocates 
a  law;"  diis  au.^piribus,  "under  the  guidance  of  the 
gods;"  OMsptce  musa,  "under  the  inspiration  of  the 
muse,"  &c  (Consnlt  maadcs  vadn  the  aitiela  Atf- 

OUKKS.) 

Ai'STER.  the  South  wind,  the  same  with  tlie  Notoe 

of  the  (irerk;*.     I'iiny  (2.  -IH)  upeaka  of  it  a«  a  drv- 

ing,  withering  wind,  identifying  it,  therefore,  with  the 
Siroeeo  of  modern  timse.    Aiislolh  (IVsU.,  1,  O) 

ascribes  to  its  influence  huming  fevers.  Horrwe 
(Serm.,  2,  6,  18)  calls  it  plumitue  AmUr,"  thus 
characterizing  it  as  unhealthy ;  and,  en  anedier  oocaF 
sion,  he  speriks  of  it  in  plainer  language,  as  "  nocene 
corponlu^."  (OfZ.,  2,  14,  15.)  Statins  describes  the 
roses  as  dying  at  its  first  approach,  "  PubnUesve  roaa 
pimoe  nuriunUr  ed  Atw/ros."  (^/v.,  3, 3, 129.— 
Coa^en  Kny.,  Eekg^  3,  66.)  Puny 
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the  UusUanJiaan  neither  to  trim  hi«  trees  nor  prune  his 
vines  when  this  wind  blows  (IH,  76).  On  another  oc- 
casion (IS,  4fi)  ha  states,  that  the  poar  antl  the  almond 
trees  lose  thdr  bads  if  the  besTens  be  dooded  by  a 
south  wind,  though  unaccompanied  by  rain.  Thia  re- 
oiark, however,  is  not  confirmed  by  modem  experience. 
The  south  wind  is  also  described  by  the  Latin  poets 
as  bringing  rain.  {TihulL,  1,1.  iT.—Orid,  Met.,  13, 
725,  &c)  "Wo  must  distinguish,  therefore,  between 
the  dry  Slid  hamid  southern  blasts,  as  Pliny  does  in  the 
following  passage  :  '*(Au§ttr)  kumidut  AtU  attuonu 
Italia  csi;  Africa  quiiem  tneenOa  eum  Krenitate 
«d/rrr  (18,  76). 

AvTOCHTHONCSi  an  appellation  assumed  by  the 
Athenians,  importing  that  they  sprang  from  the  soil 
which  they  inhabitM.  (Consnlt  naiaxks  under  the 
article  Attica.) 

Ai'TOLoue,  a  people  of  Africa,  on  the  western  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  Mauritania  Tingitana.  ( Plin  ,,  6, 
31.— LiM-an,  Pharaal.,  4,  677.— Si/.  Ilal.,  2,  (,3  ) 

ArToi.vci  son  of  .Mercury  and  Philonis,  .u-conl- 
ing  to  the  scholiast  on  Homer  (Oi..  19»  432),  but,  ac- 
cording to  Pisasanlss  (8,  4),  tbo  son  of  Dcdwion,  and 
not  of ^Trrctir)-.  Vlr  dwelt  on  Parnassus,  and  was  cel- 
ebrated as  a  stealer  of  cattle,  which  he  carried  off  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  to  recog- 
nise them,  all  the  marks  bein^  ili  facdl  Among 
others,  he  drove  offthoae  of  Sisy  phus,  :u»J  he  ilLfaced 
tl'.e  ni;irk«  as  u.siuil  ;  hut,  when  Si.syphus  caiue  hi  quest 
of  them,  he,  to  tho  great  suxpxijo  of  tb«  thie^  selected 
bis  own  beasts  out  of  the  hen,  for  be  bad  mailted  the 
initbl  letter  of  his  name  under  their  horjfs  (Tlit  an- 
cient form  of  tho  1  was  C,  which  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
horse's  hoof)   Autolycus  forthwith  cultivated  the  ac- 

Jiuaintan'ce  of  one  who  had  thus  proved  himself  too  able 
or  him ;  and  Sisyphus,  it  is  saul,  seduced  or  violated 
his  daughter  Anticlea  (who  afterwani  niarrii  d  T.aertes), 
and  thus  was  the  real  father  of  Ulysses.  (Phcrccyd., 
af.  SdUd.  di  Od.,  19,  433^SdM.  «d  JET.,  lo,  sgt. 
— Tscfs.  Ljicopkr^  344.— X«^iU2ey'«  Mjttkolo^  j. 
p.  400.) 

AuTOMEDON,  a  son  of  Diorcus,  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was  the  charioteer  of 
Achilles,  after  whose  death  he  served  Pyrrhus  in  the 
same  capacity.  {Hom^  9,  16,  dec — Fir^.,  JEn., 
3,  477.) 

AiTToxSv,  s  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who  married 

Aristaus,  hy  whom  hhe  liad  Act.Ton,  often  called  ..-Im- 
Umeius  heros.  The  death  of  her  son  (cm/.  .'Vctxon) 
was  so  painful  to  her,  thsl  she  n  tired  from  Boeotb  to 
Mcffara,  where  she  soon  after  <lied.  {Patuaa^  1,  11. 
^Hygin.,fab.,  \79.—0Tiil,Met  .,  3,  720.) 

AcTRiGONKs,  a  people  of  HisjjMinia  Tamconensis, 
among  the  Caulabri.  They  oecimiod  what  is  now 
^e  easttftn  half  of  La  Montatm,  the  western  quarter 
of  Bixcay  and  .I/aea,  and  the  northeasteni  part  of 
Burgos.  Their  capital  waa  Haviobriga,  now  Poriu 
Game,  near  BrTfoa.  (Rorcs,  Bsp.  S.,  24.  tO.— 
Vfcrrt.  ni-u<jr.,  2,  p.  44f).)  Mnnncrt,  howcMT, 
mokcii  it  to  be  SaiUtindcr.    ((rco^r.,  vol.  1,  {>.  373.) 

.\xKNrs,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  The 
word  signifies  inhospitable,  which  was  highly  applica- 
ble to  the  manners  of  tho  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
coast.  It  took  tlie  name  uf  Euxinus  after  tly  i >>. 
was  settled  by  Grecian  colonies.  (  Yul.  Poutu^  Euxi- 
nus.) 

Axils,  tho  largest  ri\er  in  Macedonia,  rising  in  the 
chain  of  Mount  Scanlus,  and,  after  a  course  of  eighty 
miles,  forming  an  exten.sivc  lake  near  its  mouth.  It 
fidis  into  the  Sinus  ThcrmaVcus,  after  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Erigonus,  Ludias,  ajid  Astr^us.  In  the 
middle  ages  this  nvrr  assumed  the  name  of  Bardarus 
(,Th€(fkvUM.t  EpisLt  65.—Nicefth,  Qrtg.t  vol.  1,  p. 
S90),  whonoe  bas  been  derived  that  (tf  F«nfain  or 
K.ir  I'  i r.  which  it  now  bears.  (Cramer**  Anc.  Greece, 
Tol.  1,  p.  235.) 
S44 
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Az.ix,  I.  a  mountain  of  .\rcadia,  sacred  to  Cybele 
(SitU.,  Thrb..  I,  2<JC.)— ir.  A  son  of  Arca.s,  kin^  of 
Arcadia,  by  Erato,  one  of  the  Diyades.   He  divided 
his  ftther's  kingdom  with  his  biuthen  Apbidas  and 

ElatUS,  and  called  his  share  Azan:  v  There;  was  in 
Azania  a  fountain  called  CUionuji,  w  hose  waiexi*  gave 
a  dislike  for  wine  to  those  |rho  drank  them.  (Ft/rvr., 
8,  3.-0n</,  Met.,  15,  322 —Prtu. tan.,  8,  A.—Plm. 
21,  2. — Elymol.  Ma^.,  s.  v.  K'/uropiov.y—Wl.  A  re- 
gion on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Africa,  lying  south 
of  Axomat  um  Promontorium  and  north  of  BarbariA.  U 
is  now  Ajan,.  {Ptat. — if  man,  PeripL  Mar.  BryAr 
— Stukixu,  ad  Arrian,  I.  c  ,  ji  93.) 

AzTris,  a  place  in  Libya,  surrounded  on  both  side^ 
by  delightful  hills  covered  with  trees,  and  watered  bv 
a  river,  where  Battus  built  a  town,  previous  to  f  .uiio 
ing  Gyrene.  (Herod.,  4,  157.)  Ploleuij  calln  tiic 
place  Arylii.  The  harbour  of  Azarit,  mentioned  bgr 
Synesius  (c.  4),  appears  to  coincide  with  tliis  same 
place.  Pacho  thinks  that  the  Aziris  of  Herodotus  co- 
iiu  id<  s  with  the  modem  TenuntneA.  (Fey^e,  dec, 
p.  60,  *eqq.\ 

AiOtits  (the  Asdod  of  Snqituio),  one  of  the  five 

chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and,  at  the  >  :m  tir  .e. 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  ciUc^  ul  ihe 
land.  The  god  Dagon  u  a.s  worshipped  here.  It  laj 
on  tho  seacoast,  and  in  the  division  of  the  countr)' 
among  tho  Israelites,  it  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but 
was  not  conquered  until  the  reign  of  Solomon.  In  the 
time  of  King  Hczekiah  it  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  subseqaently  by  Psammetichus,  king  of  £g>pt. 
after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years.  (Ilcrod.,  2,  157.1 
At  a  later  period  Axutuii  Ucnne  the  teat  of  a  Chm- 
tian  bishop.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  9tC  near 
a  ^:ua!l  vili.i^re  called  Eaiud.  (Motuiert,  Gcogr.,\vL 
6,  pt.  I,  p.  261,  seq.) 

B. 

BAUifirs  or  BahkIan  (or,  as  the  ii aino  is  sometime? 
corrupted,  Gasrias),  a  Greek  poet,  who  UvcmI,  acooid- 
ing  to  Tvrwhil^  either  under  Augustus  or  a  sboit  time 
heluri'  th.'.t  iMiipiTor  ,  while  Coray.  on  the  ntljcr  haiiJ. 
maketi  hini  a  cyutciuporary  of  Dion  and  Moschu*. 
The  particulan  of  his  life  have  not  readied  us.  .VII 
that  wc  know  of  hitti  is,  that,  after  the  example  of  S^k- 
ratcs,  who,  while  in  prison,  amused  himself  with  vor- 
sif.ing  (lie  fd.h  *  of  .Esop,  Babrius  published  a  col- 
lection of  fables  under  the  title  offivdoi  or  fai0iaf»6<ni 
from  which  the  ^les  of  Phvdrua  ate  closely  itnitatiJ 
They  were  written  in  c^olianibics,  and  cmiprisod  in 
ten  books,  according  to  Suida«,  or  two  voIuqm^  ac- 
eonling  to  Avianus.    (Av.,  Praf.  Fah  ) — These  two 
accounts  ore  not  at  variance  with  «ach  other,  as  the 
books  were  doubtless  divisions  'made  hy  the  author, 
like  the  books  of  Pliardms,  perhaps  with  at>  apprjpri- 
ate  introduction  to  each;  while  the  "  tu/itnuna"  oC 
.\vianus  were  probably  tolls  of  parchment  or  papy  rus. 
on  uhich  tho  ten  hnoks  wort*  written.     Tt  n:av  he 
farther  observed,  that  .^vianus  calis  the  iK^oka  of 
Pha-drus  libelli,  and  not  volumiim.     In  this  n»ir- 
ner  may  bo  explained  tho  statement  of  Pliny  (S,  IC). 
that  Aristotle's  writings  on  Natural  History  were 
eoatained  in  nearly  fifty  rolumina.    (CTonipaie  .V»  >.- 
agc,  ad  Diog.  Laert.,  5,  25.)    This  collection  threw 
all  preceding  ones  into  comparative  obscurity.  It 
ap])(  ars  to  have  beni  .'•till  in  existence  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century,  in  the  days  of  Tzetzes  ;  the  copyist*, 
however,  of  Buccee<ling  tunes,  little  sensible  of  the 
clianiis  ofthe  \  i  r^ification  which  Babrius  had  adopted, 
thuuji^ht  they  coald  not  do  better  t!»an  convert  it  inta 
so  much  prose  ;  and  the  fragments  of  verses,  whkh 
they  were  unable  in  this  way  perfectly  to  disguise, 
are  all  that  reealhi  the  uritrinat  lines  which  they  Have 
sjiuili  d     The  collection  of  H.il)riu'.  thu.'.  il;--hunouTed. 
was  perpetuated  by  numerous  copies,  iu  whick  trace* 
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(rf lb*  orifinaJ  hecann ■  tji rir<"  .trnl  nwrr  obscurod,  until 
jfiologue  akme,  that  of  Ute  wwaliow  and  ni^bt- 
iatdb.  Iim  waAm  of  a  venified  ftlile.   Thi«  piect 


piece 

founJ  iu  irar  into  a  collection  of  iables  aUributcd  to 
i^uUus  Maguter,  a  priest  of  CoQSUlltinople,  who, 
bein^  in  poMeurion  of  a  eO|iy  4^  the  OOfinnl  fahirti 
of  Babnai,  in  dwiiamhic  verae,  aa  that  author  had 
written  tlinD,  waoKed  tor  chaiif  o  them  into  iambic 
Uitnrtics  With  tliis  view  he  ahridgod  and  torturt'd 
•acb  apologiw  imtil  he  succeeded  in  reducing  them 
idWdM^  to  hm  ^rmea.  Fi(^«tliree  tMm  w«n 
(ins  stnn^fd .  bur  il'  Ii^ir-LTlus  li:u!  wished,  tiy 
of  a  companion,  to  augment  our  regrets  for 
winch  be  had  altered,  ha  puMWfwed  entire  and 
lasirurte  fable,  the  one  to  which  we  have  al- 
Med.  Mihr  ]K  ri<id  wheu  tbt:  Cireek  aullutrs  l>egan 
l«  be  printed,  tht-  true  collection  of  tiabriun  nc»  lunger 
tamdtit.  was  thou^  howem,  (bat  the  ooUoction 
«f  ^■tiMWM  the  cngitMl  one,  and  hence  H  WB«  pub* 
iiilifd  nnilrr  the  name  of  Babrius,  or  r  ilirr  Gubrias, 
the  B  in  nisuiUjMrripU  being  confoundi  d  with  a  V 
The  error  of  the  name  waa  ottlv  perceived  about  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Two  English  st-hoIarR, 
iht  celr6rated  Bentlcy,  in  his  dissertatiott  on  ..E*up, 
laiat  a  later  period.  Tynviatt.  ni  hie  dissertation  on 
Bakfiiia  (X^nl,  1776*  8vo},  have  avenged  the  memo- 
17  the  poil,  and  ^aripatod  nmeh  of  (be  obaourity 
nLi.-h h  int;  >  r  1  '1  is  portion  of  literary  history.  The 
idUer  ot  ikeb?  two  ticbolars  reunited  ail  the  fragments 
df  Bsbrtus  to  be  fiMmd  in  Suidas,  as  well  as  all  those 
•riiich  were  to  be  met  with  in  other  workn  In  tins 
WIT  he  coooeeded  in  rccmuposing  four  of  lh«  fublea 
Babrtas.  to  that  their  number  now  amounted  in  all 
l»  isB.  This^-thiee  jeen  afterward  (18(M)  De  Fu> 
ntfiliideiilMiiy  fiMea  of  iGaop,  up  to  that  time  iti- 

f  tefd  Inlhc  number  of  these  were  tiiirty-slx,  wliich 
be  behet^i  to  be  written  in  prose  like  the  rest,  and 
which  he  pmtad  ee  prose  compositions  ;  they  were, 
in  rriiitv.  hwrTfT.  vp'---it!tv!  f-hlcs,  -ituI  -i  ftnv  corrcc- 
UfKus  tuifici-d  U)  rejrtore  tt»em  to  tiuir  pninitive  form. 
This  service  has  been  rendered  by  Coray,  in  his  col- 
kakm  vi  Jiiop's  Fabiea ;  bv  J.  G.  Schneider,  ai  the 
«ndefhiteiitHDeri^op,6omthe  Augustan  MS.; 
by  Benr^T,  in  m  edition  of  the  reniainH  of  Babrius, 

SUiahed  at  Miuach  ia  1616;  by  Mr.  U.  Burgea,  in 
>  Clasrieal  JovnMl  (whaee  eoUeetioiif  howimer,  ia 
nnfinistifd I ;  by  the  pr**«pnt  Tlishop  of  London  (Dr. 
iikiMieiti>,  to  the  third  imtntH>r  uf  the  Museum  Ohti- 
oun;  and  by  an  anonytiious  writer  intfasaeeond  num- 
itref  the  Gambridge  Philological  Museum.  {Scholl, 
Oat.  Lit.  Gr.,  toI.  4.  p.  %i,»eq.—Cambnd!fe  Pktlol. 
Jf«  .  n  ^i,  p  -irii.  trq  ) 

fiisvLos.  1.  a  celebrated  citr,  the  capital  of  tbe 
Mfiooani  empire,  m/Oaa»»  on  llie  Eitphnlei,m  8S^ 
15  n.)nh  btitode.  an<l  44'^  east  lonijitude.  as  is  sup- 
pweiL  lu  ongin  i^  bwt  in  the  obscurity  of  early 
tioHa.  kamarkahle  oMMIfhthat  Herodotus  should 
hws  ptenas  no  intim.ilion  rpspoctintj  its  founder  ,  he 
•etely  infemu  m  that  Scmirauvisj  and  i^itochs,  two  of 
\u  ^aeen.o.  strengthened  the  fortificationa,  and  guard- 
^  the  cttj  afHoit  Mwmdationa  of  Iba  river,  m  well  a« 
»9ievdl«M[idefMdit.   May  we  not  eondndelfoni 

this.  Mki  Renn-I!  n,  //lAy  of  Heuniotus,  vol.  1, 
p.  4-l«^  that  it«  aaUquity  waa  veiy  great ;  and  as- 
cended so  hijgh  that  Herodotoa  eooU  not  ai^afy  hira- 


mU eonoeming  it' 


-■-.nxe  time,  adds  this  in- 


telfigeot  writer,  the  inipr»veinents  that  took  place  in 
the  city  in  the  rci  rn  of  Seinirands,  might  occasion  the 
original  ANudation  to  be  ascribed  to  her ;  the  like 
having  happened  in  the  history  of  other  cities.  Ho- 
fLyltXuu  inforrai  iis  (1.  178),  that  I3al»vlon  l>ecatno  the 
aaOMk  of  Aitsyna  «//«■  the  deatructtoo  of  Nineveh. 
raM|»a,  then,  w«  ou(^  to  dale  die  Ihnndation  of 
■>i^  works  which  ap[«',-ir  -o  -vtn [m-'iiiItus  in  history 
W  that  period  only  :  fw,  wonderful  as  these  works 
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pire,  thewo)iiIrr  increaiseii  when  ascribed  to  the  eapital 
of  a  province  only.  If,  then,  with  the  ancient  authon 
generally,  we  allow  Semiramts  to  have  been  the  ftund* 
rcsu  of  that  Bnlivlon  tlcscrilK^J  liv  I  IiTLKliitu';,  we  can- 
not the  date  ut  liie  iinpruved  luuiidatiun  beyond  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Cfariatian  era :  ao  that  the 
duration  of  this  city,  in  ita  improved  form,  was  less 
than  800  years,  reckoning  to  the  time  of  Pliny .  ( Ren- 
ncil,  (tco^rupiii/  uj  Jitrtuloliw,  vol.  1,  j).  413,  Bcqq.)— 
The  abape  of  the  city  of  Uabylun  was  that  of  a  square, 
tTamaea  each  way  by  twenty-tive  principal  atieeta, 
which,  of  course,  uitersccted  each  other,  dividini;  the 
city  into  625  squares.  These  streets  were  teruutiatod 
at  each  end  by  gates  of  bffaia»  of  piodipous  size  and 
strength,  with  a  Kinaller  one  opcninp  townrd«  the  river. 
Respectiug  the  height  and  thieknesH  of  the  wall^  of 
Babylon,  there  are  great  variations  among  the  ancient 
writeia.  Ueiodotua  make*  them  SOO  royal  cnbite,  or 
887  leet  6  inehee  high,  and  60  royal  cubtta,  or  84 
feet  6  inclieK  broad.  C'tesias  give«  50  fathoms  ((ip- 
yvUu)t  or  300  feet,  for  the  height.  An  anonymous 
writer  in  Diodoras  Siculua  makes  the  height  50  com- 
mon cubitii,  or  7.')  feet,  and  this  estimate  i«  followed 
by  Strabo  and  Quinlus  Curtius.  Pliny  give^ 
feet,  and  Orosius  200  common  cubits,  or  300  feet 
{Ucrod.,  1,  176.  — Clcnor,  p.  402.  ed.  Baekr.—DwtL 
Sir.,  2,  7.  —  Strabot  798.  —  Carftiu,  5,  1.  —  Ptiny, 
6,  26.  —  OrostuBy  2,  fi  'i  In  thi.s  statement,  f'lesia»s 
evidently  copies  fruui  Herodotus,  since  titty  fatlionu 
make  exactly  200  cubits ;  only  he  appears  not  to  have 
perecived  that  rc/yoi  cubit h  urrr  meant  by  the  latter. 
It  is  al^  clear,  that  the  anonyiuous  writer  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  well  as  Strabo  and  Quiutus 
CoitMia,  bad  Cteaiaa  reapectively  in  view,  but  that, 
itartled  at  the  nnmber  or  80  fttnoms,  thry  have 
duced  it  to  the  nuinlKT  of  50  eubits.  The  number 
200,  employed  by  Pliny,  Droves  that  Ite  had  consulted 
Herodotne  merely ;  but  that,  through  inadvertence  on 
his  part  «»r  throufrh  the  fault  of  later  eopyisla,  feet  are 
substituted  for  cuiiits.  (,)rofiiu.'4  follows  llerodoluH, 
but,  forgetting  that  the  latter  speaks  of  royal  €ul>iit«, 
he  oontenta  himaelf  with  giving  SOO  ooounon  cubtta. 
(Lureker,  ad  Hendot.,  1, 178.)  But  are  we  to  receive 
the  estimate  of  HcrodotUK  a^  correct,  and  entitled  to 
full  belief  1  Evidently  not:  the  measurement  is  in- 
credible, and  beaia  on  its  very  front  the  impress  of 

{rross  exajjiremlion.  A  difTieulty  also  presents  itself 
with  regard  to  the  extent  oi'  the  walls  of  Babylon. 
Herodotus  makes  them  120  stadia  each  tiidc,  or  480  in 
circumference.  Pliny  and  Soiiiuis  give  the  ctreuit  at 
60  Roman  miles  ;  which,  recikoning  eight  atadia  to  a 
mile,  agree.H  with  the  account  of  Herodotus  Strabo 
makes  it  385  atadia.  Diodorus,  from  Ctesias,  assigns 
860,  bat  fma  Glhuebua,  who  aeeon^wnied  Alexander, 
365.  Curtius  irives  3fi?^.  It  appears  highly  prob.dile, 
remarks  Renuell  {Gcograpbu  oj  HerodotuM,  vol.  1,  p. 
447),  that  360  or  866  waa  the  true  statement  of  the 
circumference,  since  one  of  these  numbers  was  report- 
ed by  CtcBias,  the  other  (which  differs  so  little)  by 
Clitarchus,  both  of  them  eyewiinesiseB.  Takinj^  the 
cirouniiiBrence  of  Babylon  at  365  stadia,  and  these  at 
481  ftet,  each  ride  of  the  a^fuare  (whieh  ia  e<|nal  to 
01 1  Bta^lia)  will  be  8.485  Bntish  miles,  or  nmrlv  Si 
This' gives  an  area  of  72  miles  and  an  inconsiderablo 
fraction.  If  the  aame  number  of  stadia  t)o  taken  at 
500  feet  each,  the  area  will  be  74  8.  And,  finally, 
the  383  stadia  of  iitrabo,  at  VJl  feet,  about  80.  The 
480  stadia  of  Herodotus  would  give  about  126  nquarc 
miles,  or  eight  timea  the  area  of  London !  But  that 
even  73  contiguoD*  square  milea  rinmld  have  been  in 
any  degree  covered  \virh  buildings,  in  on  c\  rr\-  account 
too  improbable  for  belief  This  famous  city,  in  ail 
likelihood,  occupied  a  part  only  of  the  vast  apace  en» 
closed  by  its  walls  It  is  i  (|iie«;ticm  that  no  one  can 
positively  answer,  "what  proporuou  ol  the  space  waa 
octnfkit"  It  ii  pMiibie,  liinMvar,  that  nearly  two 
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thirdR  of  it  might  havp  Wen  nrrnpiriT  in  thf?  motlp  in 
which  the  large  cities  of  Asia  arc  imilt ;  that  is,  in  the 
iQria  of  gome  of  those  of  India  at  the  present  day,  hav. 
ing  gaidem,  reienroin  of  water,  and  lami  open  pbees 
wnhln  tb«m.  Moreowr,  the  houaes  of  tbe  oonmon 
people  ronfiist  of  ono  floor  only ;  so  that,  of  course, 
fewer  people  can  be  accommodated  in  the  same  com- 
pass of  ground  in  an  Indian  than  In  a  European  city. 
This  accounts  at  onre  for  the  prroneous  dunensions 
of  some  of  the  Asiatic  ritir h  ;  and  perhaps  we  cannot 
allow  much  kM  than  double  the  space  to  accommo- 
date the  same  number  of  Asiatics  that  Europeans 
wcmid  require  That  the  area  enclosed  by  the  walls 
of  Babylon  was  only  partly  built  on,  is  i)roviHl  by  the 
words  of  Quintus  cWtius  (5, 4),  who  says,  that. "the 
bnildin^  in  Babylon  aro  not  eontigtious  to  the  walls, 
'■lilt  -  111!    .  iiMsiderable  spaco  loft  all    imimi!  " 

Diotlorus,  moreover,  describes  a  vast  space  taken  up 
hjr  the  palaces  and  pnUie  huilafin|;e.  The  enclosure 
of  one  of  the  palaces  was  a  square  of  15  stadia,  or 
near  a  iiiile  and  a  half ;  the  other  of  five  stadia :  here 
are  more  than  2^  square  miles  occupied  I7  the  pabces 
done.  Besides  tnese,  there  were  the  temple  and 
tower  of  Befns,  of  Tsst  extent ;  the  hanging  gardens, 
&c.  From  all  this,  and  murh  more  fliat  ini>.'ht  be  ad- 
duced, we  may  collect  most  clearly,  that  much  vacant 
■pace  femained  witUii  (he  walls  of  Babylon :  and  this 
would  fieem  to  do  away,  in  some  degree,  the  great  dif- 
ficulty respecting  the  magnitude  of  the  riiy  itself  ( 
Nor  is  it  stated  as  the  effect  ofthe  8ub«i«ipi<'iit  (iocline 
of  Babylon,  but  as  the  actual  state  of  it.  when  Alex- 
ander first  entered  the  place :  for  Curtius  leaves  us 
to  understand,  that  the  system  of  cultivating  a  large 
pn^itton  of  the  enclosed  space  originated  with  tne 
nundation  itself;  and  the  history  of  its  two  sl^es,  by 
Tynid  and  Dariiis  HystaKpis.  scein.M  to  show  it,  (Rrn- 
nelCs  GeogT(ij)h)/  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p.  447.) — The 
walla  of  Ribvlon  were  built  of  brick  baked  in  the  sun, 
ceroerfed  with  bitumen  instead  of  mortar,  and  were 
encompassed  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  line<l  with 
the  same  materials,  as  were  also  the  banks  ofthe  river 
in  its  course  ttnough  the  ci^,  the  inhabitanta  desoend- 
iftg  to  the  water  if  steps  thronvh  the  smaller  hrass 
gates  already  mentioned.  Over  tne  ri%  or  w  as  a  hridrfc, 
connecting  the  two  halves  of  the  city,  which  stood, 
Hm  one  on  its  eastern,  the  other  on  its  western  bank  ; 
the  river  running  nearly  north  and  south.  The  hridfre 
was  five  furlongs  in  length,  .nnd  thirty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  had  a  palace  at  each  enil.  with,  it  is  said,  a  sub- 
terranean passage  beneath  the  river  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  work  of  Semiramis.  Within  the  city  was 
the  teiiiple  of  llelus,  or  Jupiter,  which  flerodotus  de- 
scribes as  a  square  of  two  stadia:  in  the  midst  of  this 
arose  the  ceMiVBted  tower,  to  which  both  fhe  same 
writer  and  Stmho  give  an  c!evation  of  one  stadium, 
and  the  same  measure  at  its  base.  The  whole  was  di- 
vided into  eight  separate  towers,  one  above  another, 
of  decreasing  dimensions  to  the  summit ;  where  stood 
a  chapel,  containing  a  couch,  table,  and  other  things, 
of  gold.  Hero  the  principal  devotions  were  perform- 
ed i  and  over  this,  on  the  highest  platform  of  ail,  was 
the  ohsenratory,  by  the  help  of  which  the  Babylonians 
are  fii  '  tr,  have  attained  to  great  skill  in  astronomy. 
A  winding  staircase  on  the  outside  fonncd  the  ascent 
t»  this  stupendom  ediflee. — Tbe  two  pataees,  at  the 
two  ends  ofthe  bridge,  have  alre.idy  1»een  alhided  to. 
The  old  palace,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  was  80  fhiloii«i  (or  three  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters) in  compass.  T>'f  nfw  prd.^ce.  which  8too<l  on 
thd  west  side  ofthe  tiv.t,  opposite  to  the  other,  was 
60  furlongs  (or  seven  miles  and  a  halO  in  compass.  It 
was  surrounded  with  three  walls,  one  within  another, 
with  considerable  spaces  between  them.  These  walls, 
as  also  those  of  the  other  prdace,  were  embellished 
with  an  incite  variety  of  sculptures,  rrpiesentiiig  aU 
kinds  of  anhnals  to  the  life.  Anong  the  ml  was  a 


I  curious  hunting-piece,  in  which  Semiraimis  on  boyw* 
back  was  throwing  her  javcliu  at  a  leopard,  and  ha 
husband  Ninus  piercing  a  lion.    In  this  laxt  palac« 
were  tbo  Im^^ing  gav&M,  so  colebnted  mmong  tku 
OvB«ilts.   Thev  eonlatned  a  square  of  40O  Ibvt  mt 
evcPi'  side,  and  were  carried  up  in  the  manner  of  Mw« 
oral  largo  terraces,  one  above  another,  till  the  lieight 
equalled  thst  of  dw  wdls  ofthe  city.  The  ascent  ^  .19 
from  terrare  to  terrace  by  Ktairs  ten  feet  wiJo.     TI  t» 
whole  pile  was  Kuiitained  by  vast  arches  raided  upcn 
other  arches,  one  above  another,  and  strengthencHi  h^' 
a  wall,  surrounding  it  on  every  side,  of  twren^-two 
feet  in  thickness.    On  the  top  of  the  arches  w«l»  ftn* 
laid  large  flat  stones,  sixteen  feet  long  and  four  hr<tad  ; 
over  these  was  a  layer  of  reeds,  mixed  with  a  gmt 
quantity  of  bhmnen,  upon  wMeh  were  twa  towo  of 
brirliK  clo.sely  cemented  together.    The  whole  \v,'  <j 
covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  the 
mould  of  the  garden.    And  ail  this  floorage  wsw  con- 
trived to  keep  tlie  moiKture  <  fthc  mould  from  running 
away  through  the  arcbea.    The  earth  laid  thereon  wa-s 
Ro  deep  that  large  trees  might  take  root  in  it  ;  and  with 
such  Uie  terrsoes  were  covered,  as  well  as  'with  all 
other  plants  and  flowers  that  were  pn^per  to  adkim  a 
ple.isuic-^X^rdcn.    In  the  upper  terrace  thcrr  was  an 
engine,  or  kind  of  pump,  by  wliicb  water  was  drawn 
up  out  of  the  river,  and  from  thenco  the  whole  garden 
wn.>«  writered     In  tin*  .spaces  between  the   ncxer  ! 
arches  upon  which  this  whole  structure  reKted,  wcu- 
tarce  unci  magnificent  apartments,  that  were  very  li^ht. 
and  had  the  advantage  of  a  beautifiil  prospect.  Amyitis, 
the  wife  of  Ncbuchadneztar,  having  been  bred  in  Me- 
dia (for  she  was  the  daughter  of  Astyapes,  the  king  of 
that  country),  desired  to  Itavc  something  in  imitation 
of  her  native  hills  and  fbrssts ;  and  the  monarch,  in 
order  to  gratify  her,  is  Mid  to  have  raised  this  |  rodi 
gioua  structure — liabvlon  was  probably  in  the  renith 
of  its  glory  and  dominion  just  l)efore  the  death  of  Neb- 
uehaiuiezzar.    The  spoils  of  Nineveh,  Jerusnlern,  and 
Egypt  had  enriched  il  ;  its  amiicK  had  swept  liike  a 
torrent  over  the  finest  oonntcies  of  the  East,  and  had 
at  this  time  no  longer  an  enemy  to  contend  with  ;  the 
aifte  and  edences,  driven  from  Phtmida  and  Egypt. 

were  centred  here  ;  ;ind  hither  tlie  pliilosophcra  ofthe 

West  came  to  imbibe  instruction.  The  fall  of  Babjlon, 
before  the  victorious  aims  of  Cyms,  oeettTred  B.C. 

am  The  height  and  slrenprth  of  the  walls  had  long 
baffled  every  effort  of  the  mvader.  Having  uodcr^ 
stood  at  length,  that  on  a  certain  day,  then  near  ap> 

groaching,  a  great  annual  festi%-al  whb  to  Vc  kept  at 
labylon,  when  it  was  cuetoniarv  for  the  Babylonians 
to  spend  the  night  in  revelling  and  drunkennesa,  he 
thought  this  a  fit  opportunity  for  e:xecuting  a  scheme 
whira  he  had  plmmed.  This  was  no  other  than  to 
suTjirlse  the  city  by  turning-  (!m  rourse  of  the  river;  a 
mode  of  capture  of  which  the  Babylonians,  who  look- 
ed upon  the  river  aa  one  of  their  greatest  protections, 
hail  not  the  smallest  apprehension  Accordingly,  on 
the  night  of  the  feast,  he  i^ent  a  party  of  his  mvn  to 
the  head  of  the  canal,  which  ltd  to  the  great  lake  made 
by  Nebuehadnexr.nT  to  receive  tlie  waters  of  the  Fn 
phrates  while  he  %vaH  facing  the  bunks  of  the  river  with 
walls  of  brick  and  bitumen.  This  party  had  directions, 
sn  soon  aa  it  was  dark,  to  commence  breaking  down 
the  pre.-ii  tntnlc  Or  dam  which  kept  the  waters  of  the 
river  in  their  jdnce,  and  KrpaTat(  d  tlicm  from  tlir  canal 
above  mentioned ;  while  Cyrus,  in  the  mean  time,  di- 
viding the  lest  of  Ms  anny,  stationed  one  nart  at  the 
place  where  the  river  entered  the  citv  .ir  *  the  othef 
where  it  catne  out,  with  orders  to  enter  the  channel  of 
the  river  as  soon  as  they  should  find  it  fovdaUa.  This 
happened  by  midnight ;  for,  I  v  rutting  down  the  bank 
leading  to  the  great  lake,  and  making  besides  openings 
into  the  trenches,  which,  in  the  course  of  tbe  two  J9M»* 
sieve,  had  been  dug  round  the  city,  the  river  was  so 
dnuied  of  Its  water  that  it  became  nearly  diy.  "Wheu 
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[tfQpnw  «Dta«d  Um  cbuinel  from  their  re- 
I  on  eadi  dde  of  the  city,  thry  rushed 
IV  2!<d'jf  iTil*  the  rrntro  of  thf  place ;  and  finding  the 
mtainis^  towardd  the  river  left  open,  in  the  dnink- 
«HM  negligence  of  the  night,  they  entered  them, 
tgi  conr»'rt  at  the  palace  hof  jro  any  alanii  had 

£^tn :  here  the  guardic,  partakinjg,  uu  duubt,  in 
rf&gtote  ami  disorder  of  tbt  m^bf,WUe  sur- ' 
!  and  killed.    While  all  tkii  was  going  on  with- 
mH,  a  TToudLahie  scene  of  widely  different  character 
Tinurtin^  within.    Daniel  was  deciphering  the 
vziijj^  on  the  wall ;  and,  moa  after,  the  soldiers  of 
OywMk  having  IdBcd  the  gnari,  and  aaceting  with  no  Te- 
ttstaiirt  .JviDceJ  towards  the  banqucting-hall,  wliere 
tiMn  cjicoiji^JTed  Belshazzar.  the  ilUfatcd  monarch, 
aaiairw  tuc  with  his  anned  folio  wen. — Babylon  bad 
fxif"  -J  ■ h  \s  hen  carried  by  the  troops  of  Cyrus  ; 
hut  uL. :       rings  wen-  to  coine.    Cyrus  having  c»- 
hts  court  at  Susa,  Ilaivylon,  fonnerl]|i  the  seat 
e,  was  tkus  Deduced  to  the  rank  of  a  piwrin* 
and  tho  inhabitants,  who,  grown  wealthy 
their  empire  over  the  East,  could  ill 
change  of  fortune,  resolved  to  niokc  an  ef- 
ds  regaining  their  fenner  power  and  cran- 
.Vccordingly.  in  the  fifth  year  of  Dvirius  liys- 
,  ud  tw  elve  years  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  hav- 
sereral  jvus  covcitlj  hud  in  giaat  itores  of 
and  every  necessary,  they  openly  revolted  ; 
OS  thcT  uiight  have  expected,  soon  brought 
^SB  ikem  the  armies  uf  Darius.    The  city  a  Dceond 
ton  was  taken  by  stiatagcm  (rid.  Zodvtus),  aiid  Da- 
am,  when  he  again  became  posaessca  of  it,  gave  it 
UB  to  l),.-  j  lunilcr  of  hi.s  soliliers.    He  ijniialfd  3000 
01  dkow  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  nioht  active 
in  the  re* oh ;  took  away  the  gates,  and  pulled  down 
^^wsjU  I  the  heijjht  of  fifty  cubits.    During  the  re- 
'  kr     tba'  reign  of  Darius,  Babylon  continued  in 
the  sane  atate  in  which  it  was  left  after  the 
Bat  in  the  succeeding  reign  another  blow  was 
towards  her  downfall.    Xerxes,  in  his  return 
-I  <  'Jrccuai  cxpcililion,  partly  to  indemnify  him- 
adbC  iai  bs  kai<a,  ajid  Dortly  out  of  seal  for  the  Ma- 
refi{iaa,wUdllMia  eveiy  kind  of  image-worship 
ra  X- h^rmwe,  destroyed  the  temples    ii  '  ;  '     '  ' 
theaa  cf  their  Tast  wealth,  which  appears  to  have  been 
liftano    ^ird.  wnd  which  mui^t  have  he«n  indeed  pro* 
Sff^  :  that  liv  the  temple  of  Dclus  alone  amountinff, 
•aasnhjig  to  Diodoms,  to  above  6000  talents  of  gold, 
{pj^akoct  SI  millions  sterling     From  this  period,  I3ab- 
,  dripeilfd  of  her  wealth,  her  streofth,  and  her 
was  in  no  condition  lor  any  more 

jrvo'.t-  ani!  it  i.<  rea&onable  to  suppose,  that,  with 
da  dccaj  of  her  power  and  local  advantages,  the  pop- 
ahtfoB  aliD  Boal  ieduie.  Wa  bear,  in  net,  no  more 
pfEx'-jloa  until  the  coming  of  Alexander,  150  years 
r  j  when  the  terror  of  his  name,  or  the  weakness 
place,  was  soch,  that  it  made  not  the  slightest 
knom  to  resistance.  Alexander,  after  a  short 
to  Babylon,  proceeded  on  his  expedition  to  In- 
^aiMl.  it  hi5  return  from  thence,  finding  Babylon 
UM  saiiabic  in  its  situation  and  reaourcca  Ibr  the 
dptalefbH  cnipfae  than  any  otherplace  in  the  East, 
be  rca&lvei  to  5i  1/u  residence  there,  and  to  restore 
k  to  itj>  Lrn^rr  btz«ngth  and  magnificence.    For  this 

furp>»e,  hiTjig  examined  the  breach  which  Cyrus 
ad  m.idf  la  ih«  river,  and  the  possibility  of  bringing 
it  hack  to  Its  iunaer  chamicl  through  the  city,  he  em- 
jdoyed  lO.OOO  ^  b  the  work,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  e^aal  aanhef  in  reboikUng  the  temple  of  Bo- 
los.  An  entire  ttep,  however,  wa.s  put  to  these  great 
un<l«  rt.iLirii;.-*  fry  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  here 
uaminatrd  to^ethet  ^  mtthty  projects  and  hii  life. 
ItMm  the  inih  oiJOaanSeT,  Bahylon  and  the  East 
tt  to  the  lot  of  Sakocus.  one  of^the  generals  who 
jjifti  hia  cispirB  snoag  them.  Scleucus,  for  scv- 
WW  Iw^eppcad  in  eontention  with 


hia  zivala  to  pay  moich  attention  to  Babylon  ;  which, 
stiti  labouring  under  aoctunulated  evils,  continued  to 
decline.  But  what  complott  J  its  downfall  was  the 
building  of  Seleucia  bv  Seleuctu,  about  40  miles  die* 
tant,  «n  a  apot  more  nvoorable  ftgr  comnerdal  inter- 
(■(Hirm'  ,  the  restoration  of  Babylon  to  its  ancient  nat- 
ural advantages  appearing  perhaps  hopeless.  This, 
together  with  the  removal  of  tne  court,  soon  ex- 
hausted Babylon  of  the  little  that  remained  of  its 
ancient  trade  and  population.  It  ni  ver  after  revi- 
ved, but  continued,  throu(^h  each  succeeding  age,  to 
make  tarUiex  advances  in  its  progieaa  of  depopulation 
and  deca^y  until  nothing  but  the  mina  or  this  once 
famoua  abr  were  to  be  found.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  trace  the  successive  accounts  of  those  who  have 
made  mention  of  Babylon  during  Uua  latter  period : 
that  is,  from  the  building  of  Seleucia  to  its  entire  de- 
struction. The  first  of  these  is  Diodorus  8iculu«, 
who  wrote  about  45  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  relates,  that  Babylon  having  fallen  into  the  bands 
of  the  Paithians,  the  temples  were  burned;  much  of 
the  rt  inaining  j)art  of  the  city  demolished  ;  and  many 
of  the  i^abitanta  sold  into  slavery.  This  was  abont 
130  B.C. :  and,  in  hia  own  time,  85  years  after,  be 
says,  that  the  public  buildings  were  destroyed  or  fall- 
en to  decay  ;  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  city  was 
inhabited ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  apace  with- 
in  the  walls  was  tilled.  Stralio,  who  wrote  about  70 
years  after  Diodorus,  says,  that  the  city  was  near- 
ly deserted ;  and  that  the  same  might  be  applied  to  it 
which  was  said  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  that  the 
(xrt  at  city  was  becoming  a  great  deseit.  Quintus 
Curtius,  the  next  in  ori!<  r.  and  who  wrote  about  60 
A.D.,  is  cited  by  Dr.  W  cUs  to  show  that  Babylon 

waa  lessened  a  finiith  part  in  hia  time  who  ini> 
mediately  after  says,  that  it'wns  reduced  to  desolation 
in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Now,  besides  that  this  account 
of  Quintna  Curtiua  ia  perfectly  inconsistent  with  pre- 
ceding ones,  the  city  must  have  undergone  a  prodi- 
gious decline,  and  that  without  any  assignable  cause, 
in  the  short  space  of  20  years,  which  was  nlniut  the 
time  that  intervened  between  Cuitiua  and  Pliny.  The 
truth  ia,  that  Dr.  Wella  baa  wbtafcen  the  period  r^ 
frrred  to  by  Quintus  Curtius,  which  was  that  of  the 
arrival  of  Alexander  at  Babvlon,  whose  history  be 
was  writing,  for  that  in  wltich  the  hiatoiian  himaalf 
lived.  Pliny,  who  lived,  as  we  have  seen,  about  SO 
years  after  Quintus  Curtius,  and  70  after  Christ,  de- 
clares, that  Babylon  was  at  that  time  "  decayed,  un- 
pemled,  and  lying  waste."  From  thia  time  mav  be 
■aid  to  hare  oonunenced  the  ruin  of  the  raina ;  wudt 
has  been  so  complete,  that  they  are  with  difliculty 
traced ;  and,  indeed,  their  exact  position  has  become  a 
matter  of  levned  diapate.  Panaaniaa,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century,  nays,  that  of  Babylon,  the 
greatest  city  the  sun  ever  saw,  there  was  remaining 
but  the  waUa.  And  Lucian,  about  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  says,  that  in  a  little  time  it  would  be 
sought  for,  and  not  be  found,  like  Nineveh.  Jerome, 
in  the  fourth  century,  gives  the  account  of  a  monk,  at 
that  time  living  in  Jerusalem,  who  had  been  at  Baby- 
lon, and  who  aaya  that  the  apace  ooenpicd  by  the  c% 
was  converted  into  a  chase  for  wild  Wants,  for  the 
kings  of  Persia  to  bunt  in  ;  the  w  alU  having  been  re- 
paired for  that  purpose.  Among  more  recent  tnvcl- 
lers,  the  Wst  accounts  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon  are 
given  by  Kinneir,  Kich,  Porter,  and  Buckingham 
The  ancient  city  is  supnosed  to  have  been  situated  in 
what  is  now  the  Turkisti  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  near  the 
village  of  Hill  or  Hella,  on  the  Euphrates.  Rnina  «f 
various  kinds  are  found  for  many  miles  around  thia 
place.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that 
vHileb  ia  tbon^  to  be  the  vnudna  of  the  tower  of 

Belus.    Mr  Rich,  after  refuting  the  opinion  of  Ren- 

incll,  who  places  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
givea  tba  mllowtnft  aoeonnt  of  thia  atupendous  rain, 
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or,  as  it  is  called  bv  the  natives.  Bin  Nemroui 
("  The  hili  of  Nimrod").  "  If  any  building,"  says  be, 
•(may  be  supposed  to  haw  left  any  constdenUe  traces, 
it  is  certainly  the  pyramiJ  or  tower  of  Belus  ;  which, 
liy  Its  torm,  (iiiiieiisioiis,  and  the  solidity  of  its  coii- 
itnustton,  wa^  well  calculated  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
time  ;  and,  if  liunian  force  had  not  been  employed, 
would  ill  all  probability  have  remained  to  the  present 
day  in  nearly  as  perfect  a  slate  as  the  pyramids  of 
£gypt.  Even  under  the  dilapidations  which  wc  know 
it  to  hate  undergone  at  a  very  early  period,  we  might 
reasonably  look  for  traces  of  it  after  every  other  ves- 
tige of  Babylon  had  vanished  from  the  (ace  of  the 
earth.  The  whole  height  of  the  Birs  NemvoiMl  above 
the  plain,  to  the  summit  of  the  brick  wall  on  its  top, 
is  235  feet.  The  brick  wall  itself,  which  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  stunmit,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  face 
of  another  stage,  is  37  feet  hij^h.  In  the  side  of  the 
pile,  a  little  below  the  summit,  is  very  clearly  to  be 
seen  part  of  another  brick  wall,  precisely  resemhliiifr 
the  fragment  which  crown*  the  suouiut,  but  which 
idll  eneasee  and  anpports  iti  part  of  tlie  motind. 
This  is  clearly  indicative  of  another  stage,  of  ureater 
extent.  The  masonry  is  infinitely  .superior  to  anything 
ef  tlie  itind  I  iiave  ever  seen  ;  and,  leavintr  out  of  tlic 
question  any  ronjrrture  relative  to  the  original  desti- 
nation uf  this  ruin,  the  first  impression  made  by  the 
sight  of  it  is,  that  it  was  a  solid  pile,  composed  in  the 
iflSetior  of  anhumed  brick,  and  ^rfaape  earth  or  rub- 
bisli ;  that  it  was  eonstnieted  in  preceding  stages, 
and  faced  with  fine  burned  bricks,  having  inscriptions 
on  them,  Idd  in  a  ven  thin  layer  of  lime  cement ; 
and  that  it  was  reduoed  by  violence  to  its  pro^nt  ru- 
inous condition.  The  upper  stories  have  heen  forcIMy 
broken  down,  and  fire  hi^s  been  employed  aa  an  in- 
strument uf  destruction,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  Biiy 
precisely  how  or  why.  The  facing  of  fine  bricks  has 
partly  been  removed,  and  partly  covered  by  the  falling 
down  of  the  mass  w  liieli  it  supported  and  kept  to- 
gether. The  Birs  N'emroud  is  in  all  likelihood  at 
present  pretty  ncariy  in  the  slate  in  wluch  Alex- 
ander  naw  it  ;  if  we  [^'Ive  any  credit  to  the  report 
that  10,000  men  could  only  remove  the  rubbisli,  pre- 
paratory to  repairing  it,  in  two  months.  If  indeed  it 
required  one  half  of  that  number  to  disencumber  it. 
the  state  of  dilapidation  must  have  lieen  complete. 
The  innnense  masses  of  vitrified  brick  which  are 
seen  on  the  top  of  the  mount,  aj^pear  to  have  marked 
its  suoumt  since  the  time  of  its  destruction.  The 
rubbish  about  il.s  liawe  wa.s  prohably  in  much  ijreater 
quantities,  the  weather  having  dissipated  much  of  it 
in  the  cijurse  of  so  many  revolving  ages ;  and  possi- 
bly portions  of  the  exterior  facinij  of  fine  hriek  may 
have  disappeared  at  difTerent  period.^!  "  {Sccund  Me- 
moir on  the  RMXns  of  Bahuhn,  p.  165,  scqq.,  Lond., 
1839.)— The  account  of  Sir  Robert  Kcr  Porter  is 
also  exceedingly  interesting. — As  regards  the  opinion 
generally  entertained,  that  all  traces  of  the  walls  of 
Babvlon  had  disappeared,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
Bnddnffham  oonsiders  the  Mil  or  mound  of  At  Hhei- 
mar  to  he  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wall.  Tins  mound 
is  about  ten  miles  cast  of  Hiilah.  It  appears  to  con- 
sist of  a  solid  mass  of  brickwork,  and  is  of  an  oval 
form,  its  length  beincr  from  north  to  south.  It  is 
from  80  to  IM  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  from  70 
to  80  high.  On  the  summit  is  a  mass  of  solid  wall, 
about  30  feet  in  length  by  12  to  15  in  thickness, 
beanng  mailtB  of  bemg  broken  and  incomplete  on 
every  side. — The  hricks  obtained  from  the  rnin^<  of 
Bat^lon  are  celebrated  among  antiquaries  for  the  in- 
•erij^ions  stamped  upon  them.  These  inseriptions 
are  m  the  cuneiform  or  Babylonian  character  s  >  .e 
four,  and  even  seven  lines.  Grotefend,  Bumouf,  and 
Lassen  have  done  much  towards  deciphering  these. 
(Heeren,  IiUcn,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p  32.5.  scfq.  —  Mnns- 
ford's  Script.  Gazetteer,  p.  58,  seqq.) — II.  A  city  of 


Ef^ypl,  north  of  Memphis,  mipposed  to  hare  been  ff»u 
ed  by  the  Persians  during  the  reign  of  Cainhy- 
A  quarter,  retaining  the  name  of  BaJxnil  or  Bahi 
in  tiic  tovm  of  Old  Cairo,  marks  its  position.  (/*' 
4,  5 — Strab  ,  5.55. — Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  2,  5.) 

Babvlonu,  a  large  province  of  Upper  Asi.i, 
wUch  Babyhm  was  the  capitaL  It  was  boixudod 
the  north  bv  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria ;  on  tiie  v 
by  .\rahia  Deserta  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Pr 
cus ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris.  Aceunlmf 
Ptolemy  (5,  20),  it  comprised  Cnaldea,  Amonia 
and,  at  the  most  flourishiiiL'  riod,  apart  of  MfS( 
tamia  and  Assyria.  The  mcMiern  name  is  Iroi  . 
bit  or  Babcli.  Babylonia  is  a  dry  steppe  or  ta 
land,  but  enjoys  a  delightful  climate.  It  was  and 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  lands  in  the  world, 
rodotus  (1,  193)  gives  the  faliowinix  account  of  its 
tility.  "  All  the  couutiy  about  Babylon  is,  like  Eg, 
divided  by  frequent  canab ;  ef  whidi  the  larges 
navifjalije,  and,  beginning  at  the  Euphrates,  hr 
southeastern  direction,  and  falls  into  the  river  Ti^ 
on  which  the  eity  of  Nineveh  femerly  stood, 
part  of  the  known  world  produces  so  good  %vlieat  ; 
the  viae,  the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree,  they  do  iiul  t 
attempt  to  cultivate.  Yet,  in  recompense,  it  aboa 
so  much  in  com,  as  to  yield  at  all  times  two  hum 
fold,  and  even  three  hundred  fold  when  it  is  most  f 
ful.  Wheat  and  barley  carry  a  blade  full  four  digi 
breadth ;  and  though  1  well  know  to  what  a  surpri 
height  miOet  ami  sesame  grow  in  those  paits,  I « 
be  .silent  in  that  particular  ;  because  1  am  well  a>;s 
that  what  has  already  been  related  concerning  c 
fruits,  is  far  more  credible  to  those  who  hars  & 
been  at  Babylon  They  upp  no  other  oil  than  sue 
i-s  drawn  from  seatame.  The  palm-tree  jrrows  ovc 
the  plain  ;  and  the  greater  part  bears  fruit,  with  w 
they  make  bread,  wine,  and  lionqr."  The  prod 
are  nearly  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  ancient  ti 

The  southwestern  part  of  Babylonia  1^  as  »-.allo<l  C 
dca.  In  the  more  extensive  sense  of  the  word, '. 
ytonia  was  tiie  most  important  satrapy  of  the  Pei 

empire,  and  comprised  both  Assyria  and  .Nlesopnta 
(P/i«.  6,  12.— W.,  6,  26.— /r/.,  18,  4h.~Strab.^ 
&C.) 

BATiYKyiA,  a  fortified  castle  near  .\rtaxata,  w 
were  kept  the  treasures  of  Tig^rancs  and  Art  aba 
{Strah.,  364.) 

Baccujb,  the  priestesses  of  Baochue.  {Vid. 
ehantes.) 

Bai  cha.vai.Ta,  festivals  in  lionour  of  Bacchv 
Home,  the  same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks,  i 
Dionysta.) 

BACCHAjn-Es.    The  worship  of  Bacchus  pzuiTuI 
almost  all  parts  of  Greece.    Men  ajid  women  Join 
his  fe.ittvals  dressed  in  Asiatic  robes  and  bonnot«  ; 
heads,  wreathed  with  vine  and  ivy  loaves,  with  f 
skins  {vr^ptfhr)  flung  over  their  shoulders,  and  th 
or  blunt  spears  twined  with  vine-leaves,  in  their  hi 
they  ran  through  the  country,  shouting  To  Bku 
Emit  Taeehet  Ac.,  swinging  their  thyrsi,  b© 
on  drinns  and  sounding  various  instruments, 
cent  emblems  were  carried  in  procession,  and  thi 
emonies  often  assumed  a  most  immoral  chanscte 
tendency.    Tlie  women,  who  bore  a  chief  ]>art  5  n 
frantic  revels,  were  calletl  Barrfur,  Miemidcx, 
des,  Emii9,  dec    {Keiirhtky'a  Mytkolofry,  p.  21 

BACcnirs  and  Bt  rnt  two  celebrated  ghitiinio 
equal  age  and  stren^jth,  who,  afler  conqucrinty  : 
competitors,  engaged  with  each  other  and  dic<l  o 
tual  wounds ;  whence  the  pioveib  to  express  cqu 
Kthu  eontra.  BaeeMam.   (Horai.,  Serm.^  1,  1 

— P(iTp/n/rion,  ^rho}.  ad  IToraf  .  !.  r.) 

BACCHt;s,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Scmclc  dausht 
Csdmns.  Jupiter,  enamoured  of  the  beauty  ofS^ 

visited  her  in  secret.  Jnno's  jralon«y  took  th*^  a 
and,  under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  she  cai 
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SMrii^Mlky  «ieitiag  doobu  of  Um  ra«i  cfaaiacter 
«f  iMvlMKiBiaeed  hcn^wlMii  iMOt  Iw  cama^  to  as* 

a  fHBoe  tkit  he  would  \itiit  her  as  he  was  wont 
AMHtiana    An  unwaiy  promue  was  thus  drawn 
9l^#i|Dd  before  ha  knew  what  he  was  required  tu 
pisti  Ji  Mid  he  therefore  entered  the  bower  of  Sem- 
mt.  *ith  ihc  ii|^btning  and  thunder  flaming,  flashing, 
md  rmoag  aroami  him.    Overcome  with  terror, 
tmmim,  wk»  wm  mam  ma.  mMlhs  gone  wkh  chikl, 
■^■cd  ^  A»  ines,  aad  Jnpiter,  taking  tl»  hAt^ 
;n  i.  ituft  I'v  Kirn,  sewed  it  up  in  his  thigh  In 
tUM  n.  came  forth,  and  Jupiter,  then  naming  it 
I  ^  Cwk  DkMnyaiuX  gave  it  to  Mercury  to 
ta  bo.  the  sister  of  Semele,  with  directions 
tonar  O.   ino,  whoso  revenge  was  not  yet  satiated, 
AAmm,  the  husband  of  Ino,  to  go  mad  ;  and 
.  to  sz«e  Bacchus  from  the  macbiaatknia  of  his 
dkaafed  him  into  a  kid,  under  which  form 
itstmy  roarejed  him  to  the  Nymphs  of  Nysa,  by 
■Ami  kt      icand.    When  he  fl;nw  up,  h«  diaoov- 
A»  crfbB»         tIm,  and  t&  moda  of  axtsael- 
its  pn'cioas  Uquor  ;  but  Juno  struck  him  with  mad- 
wmm.  aad  he  rouned  through  great  part  of  Asia.  In 
ntvfia  Rhea  evad  \am,  and  taught  him  her  religious 
rii,'-  »  now  resolved  to  introduce  into  Greece. 

Waim  pojiAing  through  Thrace,  he  was  so  furiously 
ttkAsA  by  Lycurgus,  a  prince  of  that  coimtry,that  he 
W  ehifBd  u>  take  refuge  with  Tbeliai  in  the  sea. 
Atf  he  indiftad  on  the  monarch  leverB  retaliation. 
{F»»f  Lvcur^j^i  )      ^\  hrii  n.icrhus  reached  Thi^tirw. 

readily  received  tfao  new  rites,  and  ran 
^  sppoja  of  Oltheron.  PttntheaB,the 
of  ThcWs.  however,  sot  himself  a^nst  them  ; 
i»l  Ba.xb«is  caused  hun  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
laxhtT  Md  his  aunts.    He  next  proceeded  to  Attica, 
whrrr  he  txa|[fat  Icarius  the  culture  of  the  vine.    ( Vid. 
karius.  Lngoae  )     At  Arifos  the  rites  of  Bacchus 
irreivid.  as  at  Thebes,  by  the  women,  and  op- 
ky  ftiBiia,  aan  of  Jupiter  and  Uanaii.  Jove, 
i  Ina  two  aona  to  amity,  and  Baedma 
over  to  Naxos.  where  he  met  .\riadne. 
On  his  way  to  this  island  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
T^iriHaian  finlaa,  who  hound  him  with  cords,  in- 
len^Li  J  to  5tll  him  as  a  slave.    But  the  ci)n!«  fell  from 
bis  ^tir^-^.  vines  with  clustering  grapes  spread  over  the 
miL  snd  ivr.  bden  with  berries,  ran  up  the  masts  and 
lidnefthawML  Tho god, thaianpen ■aanming the 
fcw  efa  ian.  ednd  the  captain  of  the  ahip,  and  the 
VrntciJ  rm-w.  to  tacape  him,  leaped  into  the  sea  and 
tecMie  dolphins.   The  pilot  alone,  who  had  taken  the 
Ml  af  Mctoi^  IB— ainad  on  boaid;  the  god  tlwn 
cfr-'-urd  to  him  who  he  was,  and  took  him  under  his 
pfotectum.    The  expedition  of  Bacchus  into  tho  East 
b  also  eetebrated.    In  the  Baccha  of  Euripides  tho 
aid  describes  himself  as  having  gone  through  lA-din, 
nttygia.  Persia.  Bactria,  Media.  Arabia,  and  the  coast 
(tf  Asia^  inhalnted  by  mingled  (ireeks  and  barbarians, 
thwwiglhoataiiwkichhehadestabhihedhiadanceeand 
MAgkoB  rilas.  tadn,  in  particular,  waa  tha  aeene  of 
Ua  oonquestit     He  marched  at  the  head  of  ttt  army 
caMposed  of  both  men  amd  women,  all  inapifod  with 
dMaa  Any,  mA  awnad  wUh  thyrsi,  daahing  eymhals, 
and  other  inanc:^!  instruments,  and  uttering  the  wild- 
cat rrtes     His  conquests  were  easy  and  without 
bloodshed  ;  the  aiMina  readily  submitted,  and  the  god 
|B  aaa  af  the  vine,  the  cultivation  of  the 
'  at  af  making  honey.    Bacchus  was 
fabled  to  have  assisted  the  fods  in  their  wars 
the  ysat^kj^nag  assumed  mi  that  occasion 
■  o^  »ltair*flb  afterward  deaeanded  to  Era* 
Vcs.  whenci*  he  '^^rir.r^,?        ni  'tli.  r,  whom  ho  now 
aaned  Tbruue,  and  ciMeoded  with  her  to  the  abode 
4«B  goda     (ApeUti^^  9.—Diod.  fie^  S,  63.— 
l.A.  M  — Moral  .fJd.i.  I'J.      >— like  every  other 
fBtea  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  the  history  of  ttio 


prevalent.  Thus,  Diodorus  givee  us,  j^robably  from 
lha  cyclograph  Dionyaina,  tta  fidlowmff  nanativa. 

Anunon,  a  monarch  of  Libya,  was  marrieato  Rhea,  a 
daughter  of  Manus  ;  but  meeting,  near  tho  Ccraunian 
mountrina,  a  beautiful  maiden  named  Amalthea,  he 
became  enamoured  of  her.  He  made  her  mistress  of 
the  adjacent  fruitful  country,  which,  from  its  resem- 
bling a  bull's  horn  in  form,  was  named  tho  Wealeni 
horn,  and  then  Am&lthea'a  horn,  which  last  name  waa 
afteiward  given  to  jdaoaa  aimilar  to  it  in  fertill^. 
Amalthea  here  bore  him  a  son,  whom,  fearing  the  jeal- 
ousy  of  Rhea,  he  conveyed  to  a  town  named  Nysa, 
situated  not  fkr  firom  tlie  Horn,  in  an  iaiand  formed  by 
the  river  Triton  He  committed  the  care  of  him  to 
Nysa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  AriKtacus,  while  Minerva 
waa  appointed  to  keep  ^ard  against  the  assaulta  of 
Rhea  This  delicious  isle,  which  was  precipitous  on 
all  sides,  with  a  single  entrance,  through  a  narrow  glen 
thickly  shaded  witti  trees,  is  described  in  a  similar 
manner  with  Panchaia  and  other  happy  retreats  of  the 
aaAo  nature.  IthadYefdantmeada,amind8nt  springs, 
trees  of  every  kind,  flowers  of  all  hues,  and  evernioro 
resounded  with  the  melody  of  birds.  (Gompaio  MU- 
ton,  P.  L.,  4,  aiff •)  After  ha  grew  iqi,  Bae> 
chuB  became  a  migU^  conqueror,  according  to  this 
legend,  and  a  beneraetor  of  mankind,  by  whom  he  was 
finally  deified. — Though  the  adventurea  of  Bacchua 
wora  oooaaionaUy  the  theme  of  poeta,  eapadally  of  the 
dramatiats,  they  do  not  appear  to  hare  been  narrated  in 
nwitimiity,  like  those  of  jHereules,  until  after  the  de- 
cline of  Urocian  poctiy.  It  was  in  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Chfirtian  era  tliat  Nonima,  a  natiTa  of  Piu>opo> 
lis,  in  Eg}-pt,  made  the  history  of  Baadius  the  subject 
of  a  poem,  containing  forty-eight  boolta,  the  wildest 
and  strangest  that  cail  Well  bo  conceived,  more  re- 
sembling the  Ramayuna  of  India  than  anything  to  be 
found  in  ancient  or  modem  occidental  literature.  It 
forms  a  vast  repertory  of  Bacchic  fable.  {Vtd.  Non- 
nus.)— Bacchua  waa  repreaented  in  a  varieW  of  modea 
and  characters  by  tlio  ammnC  aitiata.  The  Theban 
Bacchus  appears  with  the  delicate  lineaments  of  a 
maiden  rather  than  those  of  a  young  man ;  his  whole 
air  and  gait  arc  efleminate  ;  his  long,  flowinff  Iiair  ia, 
like  that  of  Ajiollo,  collected  behind  his  heacC wreath- 
ed with  ivy  or  a  lillet ;  he  is  either  naked  or  wrapped 
in  a  large  cloak,  and  the  nebris,  or  fawn's  sitin,  ia  aoma- 
timea  flung  over  his  shouldexa ;  lia  carriaa  a  thyraus, 
and  a  panther  generally  liea  at  his  feat.  In  some 
monuments  Bacchus  appears  hrardfd,  in  others  fmrurd 
(the  Bacchus-Sebaxius),  whence  in  the  mysteries  he 
was  identified  with  Osiiris,  and  regarded  as  tlie  Sun. 
For  another  legend  relative  to  the  horns  with  which  ho 
is  depicted,  consult  the  article  Ammon.  He  is  some- 
times alone,  at  other  times  in  company  with  Ariadne 
or  the  youth  Ampelus.  His  triumph  over  the  Indiana 
is  represented  in  great  pomp.  The  captives  are  chain- 
ed, and  placed  on  wagons  or  elephants,  and  among 
them  is  carried  a  huge  eraier  full  of  wine.  The  god 
himaalf  ia  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  elephants  or  panthers, 
leaning  on  .\nipelu3,  preceded  by  Pan.  ami  f"il!i)\veJ 
by  Silcnus,  tho  Botyrs,  and  Mcnades,  un  foot  or  on 
horseback,  who  make  the  air  reaound  with  their  criea 
and  the  clash  of  their  instruments.  The  Imlim  Bac- 
chus is  alw.iy8  bearded. — It  is  with  reason  tiial  .Sopho- 
cles styles  Bacchus  mant/  named  (ToXvAnijflos,  ArUig., 
llI5),Vor  in  tho  Orphic  hymns  alone  we  meet  with 
upwanl  of  forty  of  his  appellations.  The  etymology 
of  the  most  eominon  one,  Bacchus,  has  Iwen  v:triou^^ 
>en ;  it  appears,  however,  to  be  only  another  fom 
Imetht*.  ( Fnl.  Tacebna.)  Some  nwke  it  the  aaae 
with  Bagis,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Hindu  deity 
Scliiva.  {Kci(rhtlr\ja  Mythology,  page  212,  aeqq.)-—- 
Modem  writers  are  much  divided  in  opinion  respaet- 
ing  the  origin  of  tho  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  many 
arguments  have  been  urged  in  support  of  its  having 
a  Otadui  aonea.   A  dBapassionato  viow 
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of  the  subject,  however,  will  lead,  we  Ihink,  to  tlw  con- 
viction that  the  religious  system  of  thifi  deity  is  of  In- 
dian  on^pn.  In  oroer«  however,  to  roach  the  aoil  of 
Greeoe,  it  had  to  tmvene  other  conntrieo.  Upper  Alia, 

Phoenicia,  Ef,'ypt,  and  Thrace  ;  and,  in  its  march,  it« 
Iftbulous  legends  bceam©  nnlarped  and  variously  inod- 
iliad.    It  is  imposHiblc  to  deny  the  identity  of  Bac- 
chus with  Osiris.    The  birth  of  Uncchus,  drawn  living 
from  the  womb  of  S^mele,  after  aim  hud  pcritibed  bc- 
n^th  the  fires  DHm9fWai  bia  ttxange  translation  to 
the  thigh  of  the  monarch  of  Olympus,  hear  the  impress 
of  Oriental  imagery.    Wlien  he  escapes  from  his 
mother's  womh,  an  ivy-hranch  springs  forth  from  a 
column  to  cover  him  with  its  shade  (JSunp FhcuL, 
OSS,  seqq  ),  and  tbe  ivy  was  in  Egypt  the  plant  of 
Osiris     (Pluf..,  it  la.  ei  Os.,  p.  366         ,  al.  Rdskr. 
vol  If  p  442.)    In  like  manner,  the  cotKn  of  the 
Egyptian  deity  is  shaded  by  the  plant  erica,  which 
springs  suddenly  from  the  (rraund  and  envelops  it 
(rtut.,  ibid  )    Bacchus  and  Oairi*  both  float  upon  the 
waters  in  a  cheat  or  ark.    They  have  both  for  their 
symbols  the  head  of  a  buU  i  and  hence  Bacchus  is 
styled  Bougenes  PlutaidL— Tt  is  equally  impossible 
not  to  recognise  m  BacehuH  the  .St-hiva  of  India,  as 
well  as  the  Lingam  his  symbol.    (Compare  Rhode, 
JUOgiou  BUJhatg,  &e.,  ier  /ftmhw,  vol  2,  p  232.) 
Tf  we  wi«h  to  call  etymolotry  to  out  aid,  we  shall  be 
trtruek  with  the  lesemblanco  which  DwHyiniM  (A<6- 
wao^),  the  Gredt  name  of  Bacchus,  bears  to  Diontchi 
(Dcva-Auha),  a  surname  of  Schiva.    {Langlea,  Re- 
ckcTchca  Asialiques,  vol.  1,  p.  278. — Creuzer't  Sym- 
holik,  par  GmgntoMty  vol.  1,  p.  I  IS,  in  notia.)  An 
analogy  may  aiao  be  traced  betwoou  the  Greek  term 
fifjpvc,  "  thigh,'*  and  the  Indian  Merou,  the  meimtun  of 
the  gods.    One  of  the  Kynilmls  of  Tlacehus  ia  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  ;  tliis  is  also  one  of  iSchiva's.    The  two 
^•lems  of  worship  have  the  same  ebaoenities,  and  the 
same  einhlcms  of  tlie  generative  power.    {Axinhc  Rc- 
aearchesy  vol.  8,  p.  50.)    Schiva  is  represented,  in  the 
Hindu  mythology,  as  assuming  the  form  of  a  lion 
during  the  great  battle  of  the  gods.    He  seizes  the 
nKtnster  that  attacks  him,  and  assails  him  with  his 
teeth  and  fanijs,  while  Dourfja  pierces  him  with  his 
lance.    The  same  exploit  is  attributed,  in  the  Grecian 
mythology,  to  Baodme,  under  the  same  fom,  againat 
the  giant  V.'. n  tns.     {Uor.,  Cirm  ,  2,  If),  23.)  The 
manner  in  whu  h  the  woriiUip  of  Bacchus  came  into 
Greece,  probably  by  means  of  several  suceesaim  mi" 
ffTations,  through  regions  wildly  remote,  will  ever  re- 
main an  enigma  of  ilillieuit  solution.    The  Greeks, 
indeed,  made  ThebeH  tlie  birthplace  of  this  deity ;  but 
this  piovea  nothing  for  the  &ct  of  hi*  Gieeian  origin, 
Thebes,  in  Beeolia,  waa  the  eentre  of  tlie  Gadmein- 
Asiatic  mytholoiry  :  a  god,  whose  worship  cnmr  to  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  out  of  Thebes,  was  for  them  a  deity 
hom  in  Thebes  ;  and  hence  arose  the  legend  of  the 
Thcban  origin  of  Tlaechus.    {Jhittmann's  ^fi/fho!o£^us, 
vol.  1,  p.  5.)    So,  when  the  CJreck  mythology  makcd 
Bacchua  to  liave  gone  on  an  expedition  to  Aaiat  and 
to  have  ennqucred  India,  it  merely  reverses  the  order 
of  cvpiils,  and  describes,  aa  the  victorious  progress  of 
a  Grecian  deity,  what  was  in  reality  the  course  which 
the  religion  of  an  Oriental  deity  took,  from  the  East 
to  the  West    {Kanne,  Myihdogie  der  Chieeken,  <) 
ni  )    In  the  Ayi/i-Syinhiilik  of  \"o<!.s  (p.  65,  leqq.),  we 
have  an  excellent  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
wotebip  of  Bacchus  into  Greece,  and  its  progreat  in 
that  country  from  the  20th  to  the  60th  Olympiad. 
We  find  this  worship  making  its  first  appearance  in 
the  rajiteriee  of  Samothrace ;  furnishing  to  the  Ioni- 
an school  Phcenician  elements  ;  enriching  itself  with 
ideas  of  Asiatic  origin  by  means  of  the  extension  of 
commerce  ;  mingling  with  the  elements  of  Grecian 
l^ilosophy  in  their  very  cradle ;  preaenting  Lydian  and 
Phrygian  additiona  m  a  wimitivo  bans  ;  giving  an  oc- 
lo  the  pwHie  gaaea  at  <Mj^>i> ;  cany* 


ing  back  into  Eg3rpt,  under  the  reign  < 
along  with  Mil  ^i, in  colonie«,  and  enriched  with  in 
meuse  developments,  what  the  Egyptian  colonies  bs 
once  canied  nlo  Gi«eee ;  identifying  itself  with  tl 
Orphir  d<x:trine  ;  but  rrmnining  sUways  an  object  t 
&u»picion  and  avenion,  and  contemned  by  the  wise  i 
the  days  of  Xenopbanes  and  Heiaditna,  as  ii  liad  bet 
a  long  time  before  proscribed  by  kings  and  rejected  I 
comiuuiiiticjj.    The  fables  of  which  Bacchus  in  mac 
the  hero,  the  rites  which  these  fiibles  elucidated,  riti 
hearing  aft  one  time  the  impresa  of  profound  sadnas 
at  anoUief  of  finuitic  joy,  and  by  trnns  Moody  and  Uoei 
tious,  mournful  and  frantic,  never  becaine  part  of  ti 
G  redan  ay«b«m  of  religion.   Wherever  they  annoui 
eed  themaelvea,  thav  eatctted  only  bomr  mad  diea 
The  suflcrings  and  the  destruction  of  various  dynasti 
attach  themselves  to  their  frightful  and  sudden  a 
pearancc.    Agave  rends  in  pieces  her  son  Prntbev 
!tio  precipitates  herself  into  the  sea,  with  Melicerta 
iier  amis.    The  daughters  ol  Minyas,  becoming  fu 
ouB,  commit  horrible  roiuder,  mi  undergo  a  hidco 
metamorphosis.  The  langna^  of  die  poets  who  leli 
to  us  these  fearful  traditiona,  i*  eoadire  and  myetcrio 
in  its  character,  and  he.-rs  i  .  iilcnt  marks  of  a  sacero 
I  tol  origin.  The  Dhikwophic  it^unindes,  as  well  as  Ov 
I  wlw  expreaaea  bimselfwith  ao  mndi  lightneae  in  n 
j  erence  to  other  legends,  appear,  in  describing  the  dei 
I  of  Fiintheus,  to  partake  of  the  sanguinary  joy,  t 
]  ferocious  irony,  ami  the  fanatidsm  of  the  Bacchant 
I  One  would  feel  temj>ted  to  say.  that  the  sacerdo 
!  spirit  had  triumphed  over  these  incrcdulouB  poets,  a 
that,  after  the  lapse  often  centuries,  the  phrcnsy  oft 
I  oucienl  orgies  had  aflected  theit  aenaea  and  troubu 
I  their  reaion.  In  the  ego  of  Honer  tfaeae  tnoom 
'  recitals  were  either  unknown  or  treated  witli  dis^clai 
for  he  speaks  only  once  of  Bacchus,  on  occaeion  of  i 
victory  which  he  gained  over  Lycurgua  {U.,^  180. 
Compare  Od.,  24,  74),  and  the  scholiasts  exprcs.s  th 
iiurprise,  that  the  poet,  after  having  thus  placed  R 
chus  among  the  divinities  of  Olympus,  makes  him  it 
no  part  in  ^subjects  that  divide  them.    The  G  rod 
spirit,  therefore,  renounced,  at  an  early  period,  ev< 
alteinpt  to  modify  this  so  heterogeneous  a  concopfti 
{Consianif  dc  la  Rtlidum,  voL  2,  p.  419,  scqm.) 

BAccnvLiDkB,  a  lyric  poet  of  Oeos,  ncpttew  to 
monidcs.    He  flourished  about  450  B.C  ,  and  was 

S aided  aa  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  lua  d 
laochylidei  ebaied  with  Pindar  the  favour  of  K. 
Hiero  at  the  court  of  Syracuse.  TI  .1  poetrv  v 
I)ut  an  imitation  of  one  branch  ot  litat  ^  t  Siiuoim: 
cultivated  with  great  delicacy  and  fhlish,  is  proved 
the  opinion  of  ancient  criticai  amooawhom  Diony* 
adducee  perfect  ooneetnesa  and  tnulbrm  elegance 
the  characteristics  of  Baccliyrules.  His  genius  and 
were  chiefl;^  devoted  to  the  plcasuiea  of  phvate  I 
love,  and  wme ;  and,  when  eompond  wim  tfiova 
Simonides,  nppnr  marked  by  greater  sensual 
and  letis  moral  elevation.  Among  the  kinds  of  ctui 
songs  which  ho  employed,  besides  those  of  whicH 
had  examples  in  Simonides  and  I'indar,  wc  find  t  r 
ones.  The  elaborate  and  briUiujit  execution  wl 
is  peculiar  to  the  school  of  Simonides,  appears  aXm 
the  nroduotions  of  Bacchylidcs,  eqpedally  in  the  b« 
tiful  fra^^nt  in  praise  of  poaee.  The  structure 
Bacdiyhdes'  verses  is  generally  very  simple  ;  i 
tenths  uf  his  odes,  to  judge  from  the  fragmcnta,  « 
si.Hted  of  dactylic  aeriai  uid  treehaie  dipodiaa;  tui 
sec  in  those  odes  of  Pind.ir,  which  were  Xvritto 
the  Doric  mode.  We  find  in  his  poems  trochaic  vo 
of  great  eleganoo  ;  as,  for  example,  a  fragment, 
served  by  Atlienmus,  of  a  religious  poom,  in  whic'li 
Dioscuri  arc  invited  to  a  feast.  {Athcn.,  II,  p.  . 
h.)  Bacchylides  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect.  M 
fraamenta  of  liia  pieeea  occur  in  FltttaRd^  Diony 
of  Hriiminiua,  Athe—Ui,  ClemeBa  of  Alex  and 
and  pactionlady  in  Stobwoa.  The  A^pMnta  of  ] 
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diylidn  an  fband  in  the  coll^ctiond  of  Neander,  H. 

Omni,  and  Bfunok.   A  mow  o»«|ii>H 
«f  than  appeand  in  Mil,  Ihm  the  Berihi 
prcM,  hv  C.  F.  Neue,  in  8vo.    {Srhi)!!.  Ifist 
Or..  to£  1.  D.  tar.—Mokmhe,  lot.  da-  Or.  und 
R  p  m-lGl.  Am,  Or.,  c  14»  4  11^  t»  £iir.  r« 

B*c£jn»,  3  wood  in  Germanpr.  generally  ifuppos-cii 
u»  be  a  put  of  the  Hercvnia  Silva,  and  to  have  b«'i«n 
I  m  ths  vieiaftj  of  the  Pukia,  or  Vol,  which  flows 
It  aeparated  the  territories  of  the 
Cittl  from  thoso  of  the  Chrnisri,  and  appears  to  he  the 
auiM-  wnh  the  Buchonia  of  later  writers.  {Cat.,  B. 
G  .  6,  10  — ¥«iMcrf.  (lHvr..tol.l,p.  181,417.) 

Bv  tra,  the  capital  of  Bactria,  litlMte  on  the  rivrr 
Dactrui!k  a  Inbutary  of  the  Oxua.  It  is  now  Baikh,  in 
the  ooontrr  of  tho'  I  '^beck  ^Oan.  It  was  likewise 
eaUed  Zanaspe  and  Zariaspa.  (P/tn.,  6.  16  )  Tltis 
phre  has  been  a  rendezvous  of  caravans  from  the 
reniotof  antiquitv.  and  at  this  point  it  is  prohaMf 
that  eommerce  lixiked  £asl«n  and  Westem  Asia. 
bOisalMe  inli««a  oriitOe  Thibet,  wMeh  Herod- 
'ittis  mJ  rt.-;  r  1!  Northern  India, ^^^^nL^Ht  thcvalu- 
ktW  wixillfMi*  i't  their  country,  and  hkowitir  tho  gold 
wiikli  they  procured  from  the  great  desert  of  Gobi.  The 
I  which  thcj  told  to  the  Western  Asiatics  of  these 
rei^ons  mi|rht  be  a  little  exaggerated,  or  per- 
1  t-tu-J  ihrouijh  the  nirdiuin  of  an  intrrprrtor  (Loni^'ii 
.4sc  Gttagr.,  p.  13. — Compare  Huren,  Ideen.,  vol.  1, 
pt  ).  p  408,  M-f  ^  ) — On  the  origin  of  the  Baetrians 
and  their  connexion  with  the  prri'at  Zend  racv,  ronBult 
llie  mn*rk«  of  Iiko<U,  in  hi»  Hetltge  Sage  der  Baktrer, 
&c  .  p.  90,  «cf^. 

BAcraii^  and  BactkiXna,  a  ooantiy  of  Asia,  bound- 
ed  by  Alia  on  the  west,  the  mountains  of  Paropamisus 
on  the  scwih  .  th«>  Fnio<h  Monies  on  tlie  oast  ;  and 
kO&lhcnertli  Bactriana  now  belongs  to  the 
>  of  the  AfglMiM,orCMib(ifiitan.  ftepfoifw- 

itj  to  Northf-T^  l-  iia.  and  the  postM^ssion  of  a  larjrr 
riw,  the  Oxui,  with  fertile  lamls,  made  it,  in  very 
remote  ages,  the  centre  of  Asiatic  commerce,  and  tho 
point  of  union  (ar  all  the  native.'*  of  this  vast  continent 
( Vwi.  Bartra  )    It  would  seem  also,  in  ynj  early  times, 
to  have  h<-en  the  (te.it  of  a  powerful  empire  long  prior 
to  that  of  Uts  Medea  or  Persians.   (Compan  jiAr,  od 
Ofees.,  f  fl9.>— nie  eoontry  became  remaricaMe  at  a 
liter       for  the  Hre-  k  kin_'don»  wliii  1i  \v  -  f  ninded  in 
tt-    The  Baetrian  kingdom  arose  aiato»t  at  tho  same 
tiae  wilit  the  ]>telUan.  B.C.  164;  yet  the  mode  of  it8 
onVin  WIS  not  onty  di'TtT'-r-t  ffor  it  vvas  here  the  Gre- 
cun  2arern4>r  hiioselt,  who  made  iutnself  independent, 
ud  ihereibre  had  Grodaaa  for  his  eucccssors),  but  also 
the  duration,  which  was  much  less.    Solitary  fmg- 
Bcats  of  the  history  of  this  kingdom  have  only  been 
prr«erved.  ;ind  yrl  it  Kcenii*  at  one  time  to  have  ex- 
(oKled  to  tba  faaoks  of  ttie  Gancea  and  the  borders  of 
CKna.         ftondef  of  tUe  longdon  waa  Diodataa 
or  Thfod..t\n  I  (B  C  245)  ns  h«  broke  fi-om  the 
Syriaii  sway  ia  the  time  of  Antinehiis  11.    He  appears 
to  have  \»in  master  of  Sogdiana  as  well  as  Bactria. 
He  also  threatened  Paithia.  but  aQer  his  death  (B.C. 
243)  his  son  and  saccessor,  Thcodotus  II.,  closed  a 
peace  and  alliance  with  Arsaces  II.,  but  was  deprived 
of  km  thiana  hy  fattyJanwia  of  Mafn<«a,aboBt  B.C. 
ttl-    The  Steele  of  Antfoehns  the  Gteat,  after  the 
termination  of  llie  P;»rthian  war,  was  directed  ajjainst 
him,  but  ended  in  a  peace,  in  which  Euthydemus,  on 
gmng^  op  hie  dcphaata,  retained  his  crown,  and  a  mar- 
riaec  between  hi*  .on  Demctrias  and  a  diaagfater  of 
.Wiochus  wajt  apT^pd  upon.    Demetrius,  although  he 
WIS  a  great  conqu«TL.T,  appears  not  to  have  been  king 
sfBoctria,  bat  of  Noithem  India  and  Malabar,  of  which 
aantries  the  history  is  now  closely  cotmected  with 
thu  of  IJactri.3.  althoiifTh  all  I  In  n'  onntR  are  but  fraj- 
To  the  throne  of  Bactria,  Menander  snc- 

I  to  Sanaa  Do. 


metrioeestaMbhed hie  dominion  in  India,  where,  abotrt 
this  taiDO  ^peikapa  as  a  conaaqaonce  of  the  expeditiaii 
of  AnHoenoa  nf  .,  B.C.  MB),  there  appear  to  have 
!x  I'll  .^1  veral  Greek  stateH.  Meiinnlr  r  wrm  follmvcd, 
about  U.C.  181,  by  Eucraiidas,  utider  whom  the  Bae- 
trian kingdom  acquired  its  greatest  extent ;  for,  after 
def(  atinr^'  thp  Indian  king  Demetrius,  who  had  attark- 
ed  ium.  he,  with  the  Msislaneo  ot"  the  Parthian  con- 
queror Mithradatoe  (Arsaces  VI  ).  took  India  from  Dc- 
metrioa  mad  annexed  it  to  the  fiactcian  kinedom.  B.C. 
148.  Newaa.howover,onhbrslafM,i«»dnedbyhis 
son.  who  i«  probably  the  Kuoratidas  who  is  afterward 
named.  This  latter  was  the  ally  and  chief  advisor  of 
the  expedition  of  Bamrtrius  II.  of  l^iia  agattiat  Ao 
Parthians,  B.C.  143  ;  and  therefore,  on  the  victorious 
resistance  of  Arsaces  VI.,  robbed  of  a  part  of  hiii  ter- 
ritory, and  soon  after  overpowered  W  the  nomadic  na- 
ttona  of  Middle  Asia ;  upon  which  the  Dactrian  king- 
dom became,  as  such,  extinct,  and  Bactria  itself,  with 
the  other  countneK  on  this  side  the  Oxus,  became  a 
booty  to  the  H&rthlans.  (Compare  Bayer,  HiMUtha 
regm  Grmeorum  Badriam,  Pefrep.  1713^  4to. — Hee^ 
Tcn't  Ane.  History,  p.  315,  teqq.,  Banrrofi's  frun.yf  ) 

Bactrus, a  river  of  Bactria,  running  iato  the  Uxus, 
It  flowed  by  the  capital  Bactra,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  tnmlom  An4enb.  (Carl.,  7,  4. — 
Pofytn  ,  Strat.,  7.  11.) 

HArt  NTU'K,  a  river  of  Pannonia.  in  the  iramediate 
vicinity  of  Siimtum.  It  fell  into  the  Savus  or  Save. 
The  modem  naoM  is  Botaet  or  B»$9itt.   (JPIi'm  ,  3, 25  ) 

Badia,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bsetica,  supposed  to  bo 
the  present  Badajoz.  {Mannn-t,  GeagT-t  vol.  1,  p. 
447.— .CWIartu*,  Gtogr.  Antiq  ,  vol.  I,  p.  17.) 

BADCHBNNiE  Liirus,  a  frroxc  in  the  country  of  the 
Frisii,  where  900  Romans  were  killed.  (Tacit..  Ann., 
4,  7;i  )  It  is  thought  to  have  been  situated  in  modem 
West  Frietland.  The  name  is  auppooed  to  be  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess  Fida,  and  the  modem  name 
i»  B\vrr\  by  xomc  as  HoltPmit.  {Altimg^NU.  Bate*. 
€t  Fn$.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  14.) 

BiBMA  i.Kx,  I  was  enacted  fbr  the  election  of  six 
pnetors  and  four  during  alternate  years.  {Liv.,  40,  44  ) 
—II.  ,'Vnothor  law  by  M.  Brbius,  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, against  largesses  and  bribery.  {Non.  Marcf.u.fi€ 
frmr.  &m.»  c  7,  n.  19,  p.  74».~I«v.,  40, 19.) 

BMnoA.    VU.  IBspania. 

n.KTiH.  a  rtvpf  if  S]i  ilii.  from  which  a  part  of  tho 
eountiy  received  the  name  of  Btettca  ( Vul.  Hiapania.) 
Its  sources  wore  surrounded  by  the  ehiun  ofMotiaOfao> 
peda.  At  its  mouth  ^vns  thr  islan<l  of  Tartessus,  the 
name  of  which  w.im  anciently  also  applied  to  the  river, 
previous  to  that  of  Bctis.  \Strab.,  148.)  Aceocdiitg 
to  Steph.  Byz.,  the  natives  called  this  river  Perket 
(IIfp«i?r);  but  according  to  Livy  (28,  22),  CctHm. 
Bochart  derives  the  name  Ba'tis  from  tlie  Punic  Bihi. 
"marshy."  So  also  Perkea  is  deduced  by  him  from 
Bnrea,  **  a aanh,**  in  the  same  language.  In  illustra- 
tion of  these  etymologie«<,  he  states  that  the  Bsjtis 
forms  marshes  three  times  in  its  course.  The  appel- 
lation Cerht,  as  found  in  Livy,  he  considers  a  mero 
conruption  from  Perke*.  {Bockart,  Geogr.  SUicr.,  I, 
34. )  Others,  however,  derive  Certit  from  the  Oriental 
Ktriath.  "a  town,"  from  the  great  number  which  it 
watered  in  ita  oonraa.  (Conatut  Obtrbn.f  «d  Vib.  S€- 
quett.,  p.  tS.— Tc«dhu;M,  «tf  Jifef.,  1^  1,  vol.  I.  f«.  8, 
p  15  )  Tlte  modern  name  of  the  BfDtis  is  the  f?i/f7//i7f- 
yatwr,  which  is  a  corruption  from  the  Arabic  Wadi- 
a/-#ri»er,or"the  Great  River  "  (Plin.,  3,  1.— Imbm, 
Phars.,  2,  am  — Still  S,j!r.,  7.34.  ttr  ) 

Uaoistani'b,  a  mountain  of  Metlia,  southwest  of 
Ek:b«tana,  and  sacred  to  Jupiter.  Here  Swnlwiiiia 
formed  a  park  or  garden  of  twelve  stadia  in  circumfcr- 
ence,  and  cat  her  imai^e  on  the  ftoo  of  the  roek. 
(Diod   S:,r  .      If?  Charar  ,  p.  fi  )  Alexander 

is  said  to  have  visited  the  spot.    (Dtpd.  Stc.,  17,1 10.) 
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b  an  appellation  of  tlir  Hindoo  SekhOy  and  i-i  :iko  re- 
garded by  some  Ihc  source  whence  the  Greek  name 
BacchuM  is  derived.  (Mtmvrit  Getgr^  ttL  S»  pt  S, 
p.  If^  Mcq.) 

Bio8a8,  I.  an  Eifyptian  eunuch  at  the  oonit  of  Arta- 
xerx<?8  Ochua,  r<'markal)lc  fur  his  hrnvcry  and  niilitarj' 
talents.    In  conceit  with  Memnon,  he  brought  Jbgypt, 
which  bad  iwolted,  under  the  Peniin  away  again,  j 
Oi-hus,  howevrr,  having  shocked  his  rclijjfious  pn'jti- 
dici's  by  his  cauduct  towards  the  deified  animals  of  I 
Egypt.  Bagoas  destroyed  hiiB  iviiL  AituMTxea  III-X  | 
and  placed  Aisee,  the  monarch's  youngest  son,  on  the 
throne.    He,  however,  soon  destroyed  this  yoiinc 
prince  ;iI.so,    He  then  c.illed  to  the  throne  Darius  Co- 
domanua,  whom  he  attempted  to  poison  not  loQg  after,  j 
But  Dariu«t  Aaeoveiinf  the  artifice,  nude  Bm  drink 
the  poiwn  himself. — It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  name 
Dagoas  who,  during  the  reign  of  Uchu»,  entered  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  avenge  the  brother  of  John, 
whom  the  latter  had  slain  in  the  temple,  as  a  compet- 
itor fur  tlie  Jii^h  priesthootl.    The  name  Bagoas  is 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  "  eunueh       {Buif.n.  Unir-, 
vol.  3,  p.  II.  A  favourite  eunuch  of  Akxan- 

der'a.  {CvtL,  6,  6,  «.— P/«/.,  Vit.  Atex.,  c  67.— 
Lemaire,  ad  Curt.,  I.  r  ) 

U.iuRADjis,  a  river  of  Africa,  flowing  between  Uti- 
ca  and  Cartilage  ia  fonner  days,  though  :il  present 
their  situation  as  regards  it  is  mrtterially  altered.  It 
makes  encroachments  on  the  sea  like  the  Nile,  and 
hence  its  ancient  mouth  is  now  circumscribed  by  mud, 
and  became  a  large  navigable  pond.  {Vid.  Caitfaage 
and  Utiea.)  The  genuine  fnnn  of  the  ancient  name 
is  ihoiiu'ht  to  be  found  in  Pulybiufi,  namely,  ttaKupac, 
MuKpa^,  or  Muxap  {Schtceigh.,  ad  PUyL,  I,  76,  6) ; 
and  with  thia,  in  a  measure,  the  BovKopof  of  Strabo 
eoiiu  ides.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  to  be  trared  to 
lUc  Tunic  Macar,  '*  Hercules,"  so  that  Macaras  will 
mean  *'  the  river  of  Hercules."  Gesenius  condemns 
Bochart's derivation  from  finrca  or  Ikrca^  "a marsh." 
(Gesen.,  Monum.  Phccn.,  p  )  The  modem  name 
of  the  river  is  the  Mrji  rtla     [J'loL.  fi,  I.) 

BaLiK,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  a  aniall  bay  west  of 
NeopoBs,  and  opposite  FttteolL  It  was  originally  a 
village,  hut  tlie  miiiierous  advantages  of  its  situation 
soon  rendered  it  much  frequented  and  famoui^.  Itii 
foundation  is  ascribed  in  mythology  to  Baius,  one  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses.  The  cause  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  Baiai  lay  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the  surround- 
int;  eiuiiitry,  in  the  beauty  of  its  own  situalioii,  in  the 
rich  suppU  of  ihell  and  other  fiah  which  the  adjacent 
water*  amnded,  and,  above  all,  in  die  hot  mineral 
springs  which  flowed  from  t  Ii  e  1 1 ei  ghhou  ri n g  mountains, 
and  formed  a  chief  source  of  sUractiou  to  invalids. 
(Compare  jFlontf,  1,  16. — Plin.,  31,  2. — Sencc.,  Ep., 
61. — Joscphus,  Ant.  Jui  ,  It^,  14. —  Casawd.,  9,  cji. 
6.)  BuiS!  was  first  calloil  Aquro  Curoans.  Nuiuer- 
otis  ▼illas  graced  the  surrounding  country,  and  many 
were  likemae  built  on  artificial  moles  extending  a  great 
diataaee  into  the  eea.  It  is  now,  owing  to  earthqiukes 
and  inundations  of  the  sea,  a  mere  w^^>te  eunipared 
with  what  it  once  was.  Tlie  modem  name  is  itoui. 
Manj  remains  of  ancient 'vQlaa  maybe  eeennnder  the 
water.  "  The  bay  of  Baia;,"  observes  Eustace,  "  is 
a  semicircular  recess,  just  opposite  the  harbour  of  Poz- 
zuolo,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from  it.  It  is 
lined  with  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  villas  and  the  baths 
of  the  Romans ;  nonie  adv  ancc  a  considerable  way  out, 
and,  though  now  under  the  waves,  are  eajiilv  difstin- 
guishable  in  fine  weather.  The  tasto  for  buUding  in 
the  waters  and  eneroanMng  on  the  sea,  to  which  Horace 
alludfK.  is  exemplified  in  a  very  striking  nwnner  all 
along  this  coaat."  {Classtcal  Tour,  vol.  «,  p.  406.) 
The  same  traveller.  In  eommcniing  on  tiie  Inaahibrity 
of  Baias  at  the  pTrsf>nt  day,  remarks  as  f"llnv.s  "Tlie 
present  unwhoic&umeness  of  Baias  and  its  bay,  if  real, 
be  ascribed  pertly  to  the  atnene  and 


once  collected  on  the  bills  hrhir.d  it  in  aqueducts  mi 
reservoirs,  now  spreading  ati  J  ^ju^^nig  down  the  decliv- 
ities, and  settling  m  the  hollows  below.  In  awua 
climate  all  stagnant  water  becomes  putrid  dunqg  ^ 
hot  months.   (Vol.  3,  p.  U,  in  notu.) 

Bala,  a  surname  of  Alexander,  kinf  of  Sjrrit. 
{JiuUn,  36, 1.) 

BabAinu,  a  town  of  Syria,  noith  of  Andin,  now 
Rdniax.    {PUn.,  5,  20.) 

BalbI.svs,  I.  a  Iloman  alluded  to  b^  Honc«,  whu 
speaks  of  his  singular  taste  in  admiring  a  fcoida 
named  Agna,  deformed  by  a  polypus  in  the  nostrili. 
{Moral.,  Serm.,  1,  3,  40.) — II.  Decimus  C»liu».  t 
Roman,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  senate  with  Pupic- 
nus,  on  the  death  of  the  Gordians.  A.D.  237.  he 
was  mnrdeied  by  his  own  aoldiers  alter  a  yew's  mga 
{Jut.,  Capitol,  in  Gord.—Hrrudian,  7,  10,  6,&c  ) 

BAUiuaKs,  a  name  applied  aiicii:nlly  lo  the  iilaiul^ 
of  iflfe^orca  and  Minorca,  off  the  coast  of  Spsin.  Tb« 
name  Baleareet  is  of  Greek  oriirin,  derived  from 
Aciv,  "to  throw"  or  "  eabt,"  and  it  alUides  to  the  re- 
markable skill  of  the  inhabitants  in  using  the  iling. 
According  to  Florus  (3,  this  was  their  only  wespoe, 
and  they  were  taught  to  use  it  from  early  boylxioi 
their  darly  fo-id  \'.  iililM  M  fr m  the  young  unl^ 

they  had  hit  a  e*  rt.im  murk  pointed  out  to  ibcm.  The 
same  writer  di  scribes  them  as  an  uncivilized  tare.aij. 
dieted  to  piratic  il  haI>itH.  The  Romans  drrw  ftcin 
these  islands  ihcir  bci»l  bltngers.  Each  Balranu 
went  to  battle  supplied  with  three  slings.  (Fibr  j  c 
—Id.^  3,  S2.— Zte.,  EpU.i  GO.)  The  Greclu  abo 
called  these  islands  Crumneti^  {Tvfivi)aiai),mtlm\ii- 
cause,  aceordin^f  to  Diodorua,  the  inhaliitaiitu  were 
vt'^vof,  naked,  in  summer,  or  because,  acconiiue  to 
Hesychius,  they  went  to  battle  armed  only  wiili  « 
slintr,  yvfivf/Te^  being  used  in  Greek  to  JenoiL  lit,!^ 
armed  troops.  By  many,  Ehusus,  now  irua,  it  i^u- 
chI  with  the  Baleares,  according  to  the  autborily  ol 
Vitruviu  6.  The  larver  of  l  h  e  «c  talands  was  caliai  fia> 
leans  Major,  hence  ll/a^i/rrcr,  ajid  the  smaDrr  Baknii 
.Minor,  hence  Minorca.  In  the  former  waf  Palnii. 
which  still  retains  the  name.  In  the  latter  Fo^ 
tus  Magonisv  so  called  by  the  Carthaginian  frm 
Map;(i.  one  of  their  generals,  now  eliphtly  rom  p'wi 
into  Port  Mahon.  {Slrab.,  460. — Dtod.  i».  i' 
— Pliny,  3,  5  )  Q  Cecilius  Metellue  cfloquot^ 
these  islands  for  the  liomanH,  and  hence  obtained  ihc 
surname  of  Balcaricus.  Tlie  v  were  tbcrsaftcr  col- 
sidcred  as  foming  part  of  Mispania  Taimnne'' 
(/•'/or..  8, 8.) 

Bjtutrs,  a  hme  of  AdiiUes.  (Horn.,  11, 16,  IM.) 
Vid.  AehiUcs. 

Balnka  (hafhx)  were  very  numerous  at  Homr. 
private  as  w  ell  as  ptdifie.    It  was  under  Augusta* 
that  baths  firxi  bt-j^an  to  asstime  an  air  of  luajjiiifimte- 
and  were  called  I'hcima,  or  "hot  balht;,"  aaLA»fii 
they  also  OMitained  cold  ones.    An  incredible  number 
of  these  were  built  throughout  the  city.  Authon 
reckon  above  800,  many  of  Uiem  built  by  the  cmfrnn 
with  tlie  yn'al*>st  splendour.     The  chief  werr  iIk^; 
of  Agrippa,  near  the  Pantheon,  of  ^t'cro,  of  Tm*.  vi 
Domuiui,  of  CarBcalht  Antoninus,  Dioclesian.  &t 
Of  these  splendid  vestiges  »*tt!l  icu  nin.  The 
mans  began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  efM 
with  cold.    The  eoU  l>ath  was  in  great  repute  afifr 
AntoniuB  Musa  restorrrl  .\itenMu8  to  heaJib  ii» 
means,  when  he  was  attacke<i  by  a  danterout.  uibi  iay; 
but  it  fell  into  diaoedil  after  the  death  of  the  u>ung 
Marcellus,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  very  uijudi- 
cious  application  of  the  same  remedy.  (Swton..  AH-' 
5y— 7r/.  i7).  Sl  —Plm,  2'J,  1.— />in  (ass,  53.^1 
—In  the  magnificent  Therms  erected  hf  the  ffljP^" 
eve,  not  only  were  aeeonnnodations  provided  At 
dreds  of  bathers  at  onee.  but  s})aciou8  portieoe*.  loon* 
I  for  athletic  games  and  playing  at  baU,  and  balli  ^ 
I  lhepiililbieetuiwol'pyoeo|ibemi'  — 
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povis,       >iHbJ  oii#  to  BiMsAfccf,  to  Ml  #xioiil  wtildi 

ri3«  caus^J  them,  by  a  str  nu*  fiirnir,  to  be  romparcJ 
to  provmcrs,  and  at  an  expense  wliich  could  only  be 
gapportei  bf  th«  iMxhaustible  treaaures  which  Rome 
c!iv»  fn-.tu  1  fonquerec!  world.  The  general  time  for 
bathing  was  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
the  dttsk  of  evening,  at  which  tinia  the  baths  wim 
•hot  until  two  o'clodc  the  next  aftemooR.  This  prac- 
tice, howiMfer,  occasionally  Taried.  Notice  was  given 
who:i  thi'  b  tths  were  ready  hy  rinpng  a  bell  ;  the  peo- 
nk  then  lefk  the  oxerciae  of  the  s^icriateriumi  and 
buteneil  to  the  waiin  bslh,  bat  the  water  ahonUI  eo<4. 
Hadrian  foT^Kide  any  one  but  thone  xvho  were  aick  to 
ester  the  pabUc  baths  before  two  o'clock.  Alexander 
flcvrroa,  W  gratify  the  people  in  their  passion  for 
bethinf.  not  only  sufTcreA  the  Thermse  to  be  opened 
before  iia'ai.  of  day,  which  had  never  been  permitted 
before,  but  also  furnished  the  lamps  with  oil  for  the 
coexaience  of  th«  people.  {Adttmt'*  Mom.  Ant.t  p. 
ST7,  id.  Soyd ) 

B\m:».  r\  town    if  southea«;t  of  Venusia. 

Tbu  town  derived  some  interest  from  the  death  of  the 
haw  Maivelhis,  who  fi»H  m  its  vicinity,  a  viothn  to 
the  strjtsgem  of  his  more  cool  and  wily  antagonist, 
H«nnib:»l  (Lir  ,  27,  25.  —  Plut.,  Vil.  Marccll.— 
Ctc  ,  Tvsr  Disp.,  1,  37.) 

BkPT.K,  r.  the  priests  of  Cotytto,  the  goddess  of 
Vwtlness  (  Virf.  OWhptto.)  The  name  is  derivetl  from 
.'i — "to  tin;^c**  or  "dye,"  from  their  painting 
their  cheeks^  ami  staining  the  jparts  around  the  eye, 
Hke  womett.  Tli^  were  netonens  for  the  profligacy 
of  their  manners.  {Jut  ,  Sat.,  2,  9,  2.)— II  A  Greek 
comedy,  written      Eupolis.    {Vul.  EiipoliH  ) 

BissiKi,  a  naaM  apdied  by  the  Greeks  to  all  na- 
tions bat  their  own  The  term  is  derivod  by  Damin 
from  3i^ftv.  but  with  the  p  inserted,  and  the  initial 
consonant  repeated,  in  order  to  express  to  the  ear  the 
hanh  proDoaeiation  of  a  foreigner.  Others  derive  it 
fiwa  the  hanih  ■smiil  (Sap  flap.  We  are  informed  by 
I>nj-;Li-s.  thai  the*  Syriar  !'<ir  nuM-;--  :ri!':i'\!'.  rtra. 
The  word  signified,  in  general,  with  the  Greeks,  no 
Borc  than  ^etgntr.  The  Romans  sometimes  imi- 
tate, in  this  ppspecl,  the  nrecirin  uparre.  Plautns.  who 
introduces  Gr*»rk  rhararters  into  his  pieces,  haii  Bar- 
Isrit  ftw  li-iht2.  Bnrhnrfft  )nl,r.t  far  Jiala,  and  styles 
Kanios,  the  Latin  ^oet,pocta  Barharus. — As  re^rds 
fteterm  Barbarus  (f^dpfnpo^),  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
reri(irl(.  that,  not wilhstnndinfj  the  etymoloiries  already 
addoced,  the  true  root  must  veryprobably  be  looked 
fbr  in  (he  language  of  Egypt  Tiie  nahvee  of  tins 
eomrtry  gave  5ie  apfR-lIation  of  Barhar  to  the  rude 
and  ttnctrilized  trilM?s  in  their  vicinity  (compare 
Hnodottta,  2,  158);  and  the  CreekH  would  seem  to 
hare  borrowed  it  from  them  in  a  similar  sense,  and 
with  the  appendage  of  a  Greek  termination.  The 
8tn^i  Burbanctis  occurs  on  the  coast  of  ancient  Af- 
rica, a  bttle  below  the  month  of  the  Stims  ArabtaUf 
and  in  tins  anae  gaiter,  eirtending  as  fiir  as  the  prom- 
•tttoiy  of  R.hap t  'rt.  wo  find  a  tract  of  country  called 
Barinrit.  (Compare  Berkel,  ad  Sleph.  Byz.,  s.  v. 
BipHapBf.}  So  also  the  root  obtained  from  this  quar- 
ter wa<  sty!'-il  Rh  t  riirf'nrirtim  (Rhubarb),  in  contra- 
distinction to  li^e  Jiha  J'onficum,  obtained  I'y  the 
commerce  of  the  Euxinc.  These  names,  in  so  remote 
•  part  of  the  aiscient  world,  could  never  have  been 
iBore  genetaHj  applied.  They  must  be  traced  to  Me- 
roe  and  Egypft  Nrjr  .should  it  be  omitted,  that  this 
very  point  fumi^ies  us  with  an  argument  for  the  eariy 
omimunication  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  natives 
of  Th'Hi  In  the  oldest  Hindu  works,  tlie  appella- 
tion of  Barhara  (in  Sanscrit  Wnr\rnra)  is  given  to  a 
race  in  southem  Ana  who  were  subdvied  by  Wiswa- 
astra.     (Compaw  JUfter,  Eribmde^  vol.  1,  p.  fiSS, 

Bits  IBM.  the  name  given  in  the  Periphis  of  the 
EijthiMu  Seatoapartoftheeoastof  Afltkaa;  now 


Ajtn.    II  was  otherwisa  eallad  Aaanh.   (VH  re- 

markn  imdi  r        irtiele  Barlmri.) 

B.iRB  ARici-8  iSi.vua,  a  gulf  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  AiaUeaa.  (Ftd.  re- 
marks under  the  article  Barbari.) 

BakcjCI  or  BABcTTi«,  a  warlike  nation  of  Africa,  in 
the  western  part  of  Cyrenaica.  (  Yirg.,  JBn,^  A,  48. 
—Slrab.,  7,  28.— ^n.,  Polioreet.,  c.  37.) 

Barcr,  the  nurse  of  Sichcus.  (Vtrg.,  JEn.,  4, 
C32  ) 

Barcb  or  Babca,  I.  a  desert  eoontiy,  oontainiqg 
only  a  fhw  f^ie  spots,  on  the  aovthsni  eoast  of  A? 

rica,  from  thr  ^yrtis  Major  as  far  as  Egyjif.  It.^  mod- 
em name  is  Htill  Barca.  The  country  is  at  present  a 
Turiush  province,  under  a  sandgiak  in  the  town  of 
Barca.  The  aneient  Cyrenaica  formed,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  part  of  tliia  region. — II.  A  city  of  Cyrenaica  in 
Africa,  erroneously  confounded  with  PtokinaiB  bj 
many  writen,  both  aneient  and  modem.  Manneit, 
Thrill^  and  etheri  have  fully  refuted  this  erroneous 
position ;  and  the  matter  is  now  plared  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  ocular  testimony  of  Delia  Cella  and  Pa- 
cho.  (  Voyage  dans  taMmJimnque  el  la  Cyrenaique, 
par  Parho,  p.  175  )  Aecording  tn  Herinlotus  (4, 
160),  the  city  of  Barca  was  founded  by  the  brothers 
of  .\rcesilaus,  the  fourth  king  of  Cyrcne;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Stephanus  Byzantmus  makes  it  to 
have  been  built  by  Perseus,  Zaeynthus,  Aristomedon, 
and  I-ycuK.  The.se  two  contradictory  tradilirjns  are 
perhaps  only  so  in  reality,  since  the  founders  named  by 
Stephanus  may  ba  none  other  than  the  brothers  of  Ar- 
eesilaus  tn  whoni  Herodotus  alludes.  St  .Teroini'  af- 
firms {Epist.  ad  Dardan.),  that  Barca  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  a  Libyan  tribe.  From  thiii  Latter  authority 
and  some  others,  the  opinion  has  been  formed,  and 
perhaps  correctly  enough,  that  the  Greeks  were  not 
the  founders  of  Barca,  but  only  enlarged  it  by  a  col- 
ony, and  that  the  place  was  of  Libyan  origin.  (Com- 
pare PoeAo,  Voyage,  &c.,  p.  176.)  Barca  snflbred 
severely  for  the  death  of  ArcesilauH  IV.,  of  Cyrene, 
who  was  slain  here,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted  by 
Pheretima  are  mentioned  by  Harodotna  (4,  189). 
The  Bare»pnn  captives  were  sent  tn  Eprypt-  fnd  from 
thence  to  King  Darius,  and  by  his  cf)mmanil  were  set- 
tled in  a  dJamct  of  Bactria,  which  tbey  afterwanl 
called  by  the  name  of  their  native  country.  (Herodot., 
4,  204.)  A  more  severe  btow,  however,  was  struck 
by  the  Ptolemies  in  a  later  age,  when  (bey  became 

masters  of  Pentapolis  or  Cyrenaica.  Thev  founded  a 
new  city  on  the  spot  where  the  port  or  Barea  had 

stood,  and  called  it  Ptolemni's  The  increase  of  this 
place  caused  the  city  of  Barca  to  decline,  and  its  in- 
Iiahitants  became  at  length  only  noted  for  their  rob- 
beries.— III.  A  district  of  Bactria,  where  the  Barcvan 
captives  were  settled  by  Darius.    {Vtd.  No.  II.) 

Bifirni,  the  siirn.ame  of  a  noble  family  ;it  C'lrthape, 
to  which  Annibal  and  Amilcar  belonged.  They  he- 
came,  liy  their  itifluenee,  the  head  of  a  powerful  party 
in  the  state,  knowni  as  the  "  Barcha  party  "  {Lit., 
21,  2.)  The  name  in  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the 
Hebrew  (Punic)  Barak,  "a  fhish  of  lightning,"  "a 
fhimderbolt  "  (Gr.<irn.,  Momim.  Plan.,  p.  403.— 
Id.,  Gesch.  ilcbi.  apt  .,  p.  229.) 

Bardi,  a  celebrated  poetico-sacerdotal  order  among 
the  ancient  Gauls.  They  roused  their  countrymen 
to  martial  fury  by  their  strains,  and  fbr  thto  purpose 
were  accustomed  to  follow  the  camp.  (Dtod.  Sic,  5, 
31. —  Vaies.,  ad  Amm.  Marcell.,  16,  9.)  From  the 
language  of  Tacitns  (Gemt.,  S),  some  ham  supposed, 
that  a  similar  order  existed  among  the  ancient  Ocr- 
mans.  The  passage  in  question,  however,  involves  a 
doubtful  reading.  They  who  adopt  harditus  as  the 
true  lection,  mt&e  it  signify  "  a  bard's  song."  The 
reading  generally  ailopted,  however,  is  harrihts,  "a 
war-cry."  Probability,  neverthelcHs,  is  .stron^fly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Oennans  having  also  had  their  bards,  like 
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th»  CbUic  UUms.  Fattus  aaaka*  Bardu*  eauivaloot  to 
cantor^  "a  liiiger.*'  Tlw  Gmam  wbyuMo^^lM  de- 
duce it  from  barrv,  "to  cry-  aloud,"  "to  sing  in  a 
loud  straio/'  iAdiUn^,  GLoss.  Med.  et  Inf.  Lot., 
Tol.  1,  p.  664.) 

Babivh,  a  town  of  Apulia,  nn  the  Adriatic,  in  thf 
district  of  Peuceti,  famed  for  \\a  liiiberiea.  It  u  now 
Ban.  263.  — /AraC^flhm.,  1,5,97.)  Ac- 

cording to  TmUw,  il  WW  •  unnidfaim.  (iim., 
16,  9.) 

I3arsTne  or  Barskne,  a  daughter  of  Darius  Codo- 
maniw,  wIm  maixied  Akxaader  tbe  Great,  and  bad  bgr 
him  a  con  iwiMd  H«feafo«.  Shawm  aecntly  put  to 
death  by  Cassandrr,  along  with  her  son,  when  the  lat- 
ter had  reached  hk  fourteenth  year.  {Jtutitn,  15,  2.) 
AcconUng,  however,  to  Diodorus  Siculua  (20,  28),  he 
was  slain  by  Polyaperchon,  who  had  aj^ed  with  Cas- 
sandcr  that  he  would  commit  the  deed.  Piutarch 
says  that  Polysperchon  promised  to  slay  him  for  100 
talents.  {Dt  vit.  vud.y  p.  630. — Op.,  ea.  Reiskc,  vol. 
8,  p.  102. — Consult  Wetfeling,  ad  Diod.,  I.  c.)  Wo 
have  followed  Arrian  (7,  1)  in  making  liarsino  the 
daojehter  of  Daiiua.  According  to  Plutaiich  (vt<.  ii/oct 
et  J9am.),  she  wu  the  dauglitcrr  of  Aitaboxui;  wUte 
another  authority  makes  her  father  to  have  been  na- 
med Phamabazus.    (Porvh.,  ap.  EuMcb.) 

n.isiuA,  I.  an  iaiand  nuoioiM  for  ite  amber,  in  the 
Northern  Ocean.  It  is  suppospd  by  Mannert  to  have 
been  the  southern  extrcnuty  of  Siccdca,  mistaken 
by  the  ancients  for  an  island,  on  account  of  their  ig- 
norance of  the  country  to  the  north.  Aocoiding  to 
Fliny  (37,  2),  rytheas\rav(>  thu  island  the  nutte  of 
AIkiIu.s  ;  and  yet,  in  unDthcr  place  (4,  13),  he  contra- 
dicts himself^  and  malLcs  it  to  have  been  called  Basilia 
by  the  aanie  Fytlieu.  (Gompafe  the  lemarke  of  Jfaa- 
ncrt,  Geopr.,  vol.  3,  p  301,  srqq.) — II.  A  city  on  the 
Rhenus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Rauraci,  now  Basic. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  fortress  erected 
by  tlic  Emperor  Valentinian,  and  to  have  increased  in 
the  course  of  time  to  a  large  city.  By  the  writers  of 
the  n)i(Ullc  ages  it  is  called  AvM«.  (iiwm.  JforCtftf., 
30,  8.— Anton.) 

mnuus,  I.  an  eminent  father  6f  the  ohmdi,  bent 
at  Cassarea  in  Cappadocia,  A  .D  He  is  called 

the  Great,  to  distinguish  him  from  other  patriarchs  of 
the  same  name,  rlis  father  had  htm  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  i)olite  literature,  and  he  eecms.  in  the 
first  instance,  to  have  bcca  a  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  a  pleader.  Induced  to  ^isit  the  monasteries  in 
the  deeerta  of  ^gypt,  the  austerities  of  tbeee  misgui- 
ded loUlariee  •oimpreBeedhisimagination.thathchjm- 
flielf  sought  a  similar  retreat  iu  the  province  of  Pontus. 
He  was  ordained  priest  by  Kuscbius,  the  bishop  of  bis 
native  city,  upon  whoae  deatfi  he  aneeeeded  to  the 
unmc  di lenity  He  is  the  most  distinguished  i  n  li  si- 
astic  among  the  Greek  patriarchs.  His  etVorts  for 
the  legulation  of  clerical  discipline,  of  the  divine  sei^ 
ifice,  and  of  the  standin^r  of  the  elertry  ;  the  number 
of  his  sermons  ;  the  bucccss  of  hin  mild  treatment  of 
the  Arians  ;  and,  above  all,  his  endeavours  for  the  pto- 
moiion  of  monastic  life,  for  which  he  himaelf  prepared 
▼owe  and  ndea,  oheerved  by  him,  and  stinyemaining  in 
f  r  i  ]  rove  the  i  ritf  r>r  ;lii.s  holy  man  The  Greek 
cliurch  honours  him  as  one  of  its  most  illustrious  pa- 
tron saints,  and  celebntee  his  iesiiral  Jan.  1.— In 
point  of  literary  and  intellectual  qsmlifirriti.ins".  Ba.sil 
excels  must  ol  the  fathers,  his  stylo  Wnw  pure,  ele- 
gant, and  dignified;  and,  independently  of  his  exten- 
Hve  eraditioo,  he  argues  with  more  force  and  elone- 
neea,  end  interprets  scripture  more  naturally,  than 
other  writers  of  his  class. — The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictinea,  Gamier  add  Mo> 
rand,  Paris,  9  volt.  foKo,  ITll-M.— II.  An  arch- 
bi.nhop  of  Srlcucia,  confounded  by  some  with  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  elevated  to  the  archiepiacopoi  dig- 
ititj  diout  A.D.  440»  and  aniilad  aft  the  aoinwa^ 
Sfi4 


Constantinople  in  448,  and  in  the  jear  |k»Uowuic  a 
dm  eotncil  of  Epheioa   Heiv  he  bad  tifee  wfrnaai 

to  side  witli  the  heterodox  party,  in  denyln^r  tbc  imi  jI 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ ;  a  fault  for  wiucli  h.c  ai-. 
tcrwardmadafhOap(riaiBy  tothe  council  of  CHatoedoD 
whir}],  in  consoquenre,  rrarlmitted  him  to  lllO  COIB' 
munion  of  the  ortlu.dox.  JHistorj'  preserves  •ilenc*  re- 
specting the  rest  uf  his  lifis,  which  ended  in  458  A.D.. 
Some  fow  productions  remain  that  aia  gttSieFally  aa-] 
cribed  to  lum,  though  there  are  not  waating  thoac. 
who  daoy  tlwi'  anthmlkitor.  {Biogr,  Umm.9  Toi-  9^  p* 
478.) 

BAaaSasuataaamaroeofBaodniB.   The  epidMtts 

derived  hy  Sainte-Croix  (MysUres  du  Papain mne, 
vol.  3,  p.  93)  from  the  Bcsst  (B^mio/)  rneiitioiicd  by 
Herodotua  (7,  111)  as  the  priest ti  uf  iln    oracle  of  j 
Bacchus,  amonp  the  Satra;,  a  nation  of  Thrace.  Other 
etymologists  deduce  the  term  from  Baaaapti;,  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  garment  worn  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  fe- 
males who  ceMnted  the  rUea  of  thia  aema  g^.  Bo- 
chart  makea  it  come  from  ^  Hebrew  bmsmr^  **to 
gather  the  grapen  for  the  vit;t  il,"  "  of  which  D.' 
Sacy  iqpprovee.   We  are  inclined,  however,  to  follow 
Ckeuter  (^niMili,  voL  8,  p.  M8),  who  atetM 
to  be  Bdaaapoi  or  Baaaapia,  a  word  signifying  **a 
fox,"  and  found  in  the  (Coptic  at  the  preaent  day. 
(Jgnat.  Rotsi,  EtytmL  JEgypt.,  pa^e  35.)  Crcuxer 
thinks,  that  the  jjamient  called  Hcoaapif,  mentioned 
above,  derived  ilu  name  from  its  having  auperacded 
the  skins  of  foxes  which  the  Bacchante*  previously 
wore  when  ceiabratiag  the  orgiee.    Compare  Suidae ; 
Baavi^por*  ukirm^,  KOfd  *Hpoderev.  HeeycAnua. 
Bawaptf  ■  J7.(jTr;/c,  and  the  author  of  tlic  Ktymol 
Mag.,  AtYCTQi  BaoffOfiof  9  uAujn)^  t>xd  Kv/W^'<*<uv. 
CoBBiilt  aleo  Herodotus  (4, 1 92) .  The  cmthet  Bdocapt 
occurs  twice  in  the  Or]>hic  hymns  '  14,8tUld  51*  ISji. 

BAsetts  AuriDius.    Vui.  Autiiitus. 

BASTASirJB,  a  people  who  fiiat  iahabilail  that  part 
of  European  Sarmatia  which  corresponds  with  a  part 
of  Poland  and  PrusMta^  and  who  afterward  ei»tablisheti 
UiemiselveH  in  tlie  Houth,  to  the  left  and  riglit  of  the 
Tvraa.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  tho  anooators 
of  tlw  Rvariana.  (Ltt.,  40,  68.— .OaM,  TViaf.,  S, 
IW.) 

Batatj,  an  old  Gennan  nation,  which  inhabited  a 
part  of  the  present  i/o//and,  especially  the  islajid  call- 
ed Batavonun  Insula,  formed  by  thnt  hrancb  of  the 
Rhine  which  empties  into  the  sea  near  Leyditn  (L>ug- 
dunum  Batavorum),  together  with  the  Wad  (VaJmlia) 
and  Mctue  (Mosa).    Their  territories,  howevcff  ex- 
tend much  beyond  the  Waal.    Tacitus  cotDmends 
I  their  bravery.    Aceording  to  him,  they  wer<'  origiiial- 
i  ly  the  same  as  tho  Catti,  a  German  tribe,  wliich  had 
1  emigrated  from  their  eoimtiy  on  aeooant  of  domeade 
,  troubles.    This  must  have  happenrd  I  rfore  the  tinu^ 
of  Cesar,    ^^'hen  CiermanieuK  was  about  to  invade 
Germany  from  the  sea.  he  made  their  inland  the  lOD* 
dezvous  of  his  fleet.    Being  subjected  by  tin  T^nniaiis, 
they  8er\ed  then»  with  such  courage  and  tideiiiy  as  to 
obtain  the  title  of  friends  and  brethren.    They  were 
exempted  irom  tributes  and  taxes,  and  permitted  to 
choose  their  leaders  among  themsehres.   Their  caval- 
ry wan  particularly  excellent     Durinjj  the  r«>ign  of 
Vespasian  they  revolted,  under  the  command  of  Ci- 
viUfl,  from  the  Romana,  and  axtoriad  fum  then  ia- 
vourable  terms  of  peace     Trajan  and  Hadrian  ku!"- 
jected  them  again.    At  tho  end  of  the  tltird  century 
the  Saltill  Franka  obtained  possession  of  the  Infufai 
Batavorum     The  capital  of  the  nation  was  Lupdu- 
num  Batavorum,  now  Ltyden.    {TacU.s  //»*/.,  4,  12. 
—Id.  ib.,  19,  32.— Dio  Cass.,  55,  W^P&m,,  4,  17. 
— IdMMt  Plmrs.,  1, 431,  dec) 

Batrtcim,  a  oelebrRted  aitist,  supposed  to  hare 
he  u  a  native  of  Magnesia  on  the  Ma>andrr  I'/fr 
Antty.  AiifM.f  iroL  1,  p.  108.)    The  period  when  be 
gnqnihed  liaayfaanieto  mitdtdiioiMawB,  It 
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jnb^kiktfgt^Ctama.  {Cmmk  »iUig,  Diet. 

BUflrrurs,  I    a  yaath  of  Samos,  a  fkvoorila  of 
f^fpcaw.    He  is  often  alhided  to  by  Anacreon. — 
U  A  naih  of  Alexandrea,  a  &vourite  of  Macenaa. 
He  one  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  AugUHtuH,  and  otv 
$ami        Bdahrihr  a*  a  dancer  in  pantmnimes. — 
JEA&nrallnM  to  by  JuTenal(6,63).    As  Ihb 
nt  b  ibt^'  time  of  Domitian,  the  liathyllus  mcntion- 
ai  mia  ^^^^^  ^Oianot,  of  ^''^l*  ''^  meant  here. 

J  cne  fcT  MT  £kniou8  dancer,  in  consrqiiTtcf!  of  the 
ii^i  actiKk  b«en  diiiplaj  cU  by  the  iiolbylius  who 
Imd  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (SdtM.  mi  V«ipi»c. 
Ctrm^  «oL  i,  p.  633.  ed.  HmL) 

BLtTBAOUSTOiCACHiA.  a  serio-comic  po«m,  a»cribed 
to  Hoex.-.  iijJ  ileiioribinK  the  ia///';  between  the  froi^'s 
il  oan«iil«  of  294  tMxameters.  Whether 
wiDte  tkaa  poem  or  not  b  atill  an  uii> 
croM  p-jiiit  ajnong  nitxlem  critics.    Tlie  majority, 
induM  to  the  opmion  that  he  was  not  the 
Ik*  piaee  wmild  ■Mm  to  b«  in  rMECy  a  par- 
j«K  a-»  the  mnnncr  and  langua^  of  Homer,  and  per- 
i.  totire  upon  one  of  the  feuds  that  were  !>^q  cum- 
bj«  uaoug  tne  petty  republics  of  Greece.  Some 
it  !•  Fiires  of  Carta.    Knight,  in  his  Prole- 
n  {ed.  Laps.,  p.  6),  remarks,  that  in 
ihiH  vwrst'  mention  i.s  m.ule  of  tablets  ('U'/.rof),  on 
wiiiA  t^  boel  writes :  whence  he  concludes  that  the 
Mlhar  of  the  piece  in  qoMlimi  warn  an  Athfl(daa«  and 
IB*  of  Asiatic  ori^n,  brnuse  in  Asia  they  wrote  on 
AisA.  h  di^drpcu^.    in  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  cites 
H'twiAu  (5, 68^    He  makes  ahra  another  ingenious 
At  verse  291,  the  morning  cry  of  a  cock 
>  as  •  thing  generally  known.    This  cir- 
aartitinre  pr.vra,  according  to  Knight",  that  tlie  poem 
trader  eaoaukniion  is  not  a*  old  aa  toe  time  of  Homer, 
far  il  ■  art  cndMe.  that  tlie  cneient  poets  would 
ar^r  tare  ypokpn  of  this  instinct  on  tlu  part  of  the 
cjr*.  ii  it  fiaJ  \)€,en  knovn  to  them,  and  it  would  have 
ber  ::  kjiown  to  them  if  the  cock  had  been  found  at  that 
GiBeee.   The  fbwt  ig  a  native  of  India,  and 
a^sar  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
pn-i'T  ty  thi-  six-.h  century  i!  i      k  is  then  found  on 
the  aaaer  of  ?^moi  brace  and  Himeia.— The  best  odi* 
iM  ef  tkt  fisSiarhnwyomaiJita  an  that  of  Emesti, 
tr.  ib»  »orVs  ©f  Homrr.  5  vols.  8vo.  Lips  .  IT.'n.  rc- 
pnnitxj  oi  Gl  isgow,  1814  ;  and  that  of  Matthim,  Liju., 
im      — Tbse  U  also  the  edition  of  Maittain, 
0»  o.  Ltmd^  1731 

B«miocs.  I.  a  patronymic  of  Caliimachus,  from 
his  taha  Battos  {Oetd,  lb.,  53  )  Som  ttink  the 
oaoK  was  grrea  him  fxom  bis  having  been  a  native  of 
Cyreae  (  Vtd.  No.  II.)— -II.  A  name  given  to  the 
peopie  of  CyretM  from  King  Battus,  tli'  i  MLader  of 
the  senieincnt.  (Pwd.,  iy<A,  6,  73.— CW&m..  i/.  in 
ApoU^  9i.—SiL  hat., «,  61 .) 

Battcs,  I  a  Licedtrmonian,  who  built  the  town  of 
Cyrtne,  B C  630,  with  a  colony  from  the  island  of 
Th^  T».    (Vid  Cyreoe  )   His  proper  name  was  Aris- 
xealiag  to  Caliimachus  {H.  m  ApolL,  76 
«4  lot.—Sckol.  ad  Ptnd.,  Pytk.,  4,  10),  but 
ht  -*  a>  caiLcd  Battna.  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Thetuas  aad  psople  of  C^rnns,  Imn  m  impedi- 
■wnl  ■  bis  lyirrl.    Hoodotos,  however  (4,  155), 
opposes  lSis  ►iiJination.  and  conjectures  that  tlie 
nozne  was  obtaiwid  iimu  the  I^byan  tongue,  where  it 
mgmiSmd,  «e  be  iafenns  us,  "a  king."   Botliis reigned 
fcrty  je&rs,  and  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  .'^rcesi- 
htts.    (Herod.,  4.  159.— Compare  Bakr,  ad  He  rod., 
4.  I  rio  ) — II.  The  seoood  of  that  name  was  grandson 
la  Batto*  Li  bj  Aronilaiu.    He  succeeded  hi»  father 
m  Iho  thnMM  of  Cytene.  and  was  sumamcd  Fdix, 
irJ  (TieJ  55-1  BC    \Hcrod.,  4,  159.)— III.  A  shep- 
ktd  of  PjUm,  who  praatsed  Mereiuy  that  he  would 
MiawwMsfcwAf  HaieathoilodtsofAd 


which  Apollo  tended.  He  violated  his  promise,  and 
wa*  lurniti  into  a  stone.  {Ovtd,  Mei.,  'i,  702. — Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Gicng,  ad  lot.) 

BxTVLVM,  a  town  of  Campania,  alluded  to  by  Vir- 
gil (^n.,  7,  739)  and  Silius  Italicus  (8,  566).  The 
Hite  of  this  place  is  fixed,  with  some  diffidence,  by 
Komaaelii  at  I'aduli,  a  few  nules  to  the  east  of  Bern- 
tento  (vol.  2,  p.  463). 

Baucis,  an  aged  woman,  who  dw*  It  in  a  sniall 
town  of  Phrygia  along  with  her  husband  Philemon. 
They  wore  both  extremely  poor,  wad  inliabitod  a  hma^ 
ble  cottage.  Jupiter  and  Mercury  came,  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  the  form  of  men,  to  this  same  town.  It  was 
evening  ;  they  sought  for  hospitality,  but  every  door 
was  doised  against  them.  At  length  they  approached 
the  abode  of  the  aged  pair,  by  whom  they  were  gladly 
received  The  quality  of  the  guo^ts  wati  evcutually 
revealed  by  the  miiaele  of  the  wine-howl  being  spun- 
taneoasly  replemshed  as  'fiurt  as  it  was  dndncd.  They 
told  their  hosts  that  it  wa.s  their  intention  to  destroy 
the  godless  town,  and  desired  them  to  leave  their 
dweliinir  and  ascend  the  adjacent  hill.  The  agod 
couple  ohoycd  .  <'re  tliey  riMched  tlio  suinniit  ttipy 
turned  round  to  look,  ujid  beheld  a  lake  wliert;  the 
town  had  stood.  Their  own  house  remained,  and, 
as  they  gaied  and  deplored  the  ftte  of  their  neighbounn 
it  became  » temple.  On  being'  desiTed  by  Jupiter  to 
express  tlieir  wi>ihes,  tliey  prayed  thai  they  niii;lit  he 
ap{)ointcd  to  ofitciato  in  that  temple,  and  that  they 
might  be  nnited  in  Jeath  *aa  in  life.  Their  prayer  was 
granted  ;  and  as  they  were  one  day  standiriL;  I  t  re  the 
temple,  they  were  suddenly  changed  into  an  oak  and 
a  lime  tree.  {Ovtd,  Met.,  8,  620.) — The  reader  Will 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between 
a  part  of  this  legend  and  the  aeripture  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  dlaaa  of  the  plains.  {Keigklk]^9 
Mylkologyt  p.  830 

mviirs  and  ICsviirs,  two  slnpid  and  malevolent 
poets  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  attacked  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  others  of  their  contemporaries.  ( Vtrff., 
Echi,r,  3,  90. —  Voss,  ad  loc. — Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Georg., 
1,  210  — //or,i/.,  lipod.,  10,  i.-^Weiehert,  ie  cbtneL 

Horatii,  p  12,  scqq.) 

Bkurv(  Ks,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Bilhynin. 

<Ki4(.Bithynia  ) 
Bcatl^ct*,  the  priodllvo  nana  of  Bitfaynta.  It  was 

so  called  from  the  Bcbryccs,  the  original  iulkaMlanla 
of  the  land.    (Ktd.  Bithynia.) 

BBDRiIceif,  a  email  town  of  Italy,  between  Man- 
tua and  Cremona  ;  according  to  Cluvcriup.  it  \a  the 
inudera  Canelo,  a  largo  village  oa  the  letl  of  the 
Oglio.  D'Anville,  however,  makes  it  correspond  to 
the  modem  Ctndala,  on  the  light  side  of  that  river. 
Manneit  places  it  about  a  mile  west  of  the  modem 
town  of  ootzulu.  This  place  was  famous  {or  two 
battles  foagUt  wiUun  a  month  of  each  other.  In  the 
first  Otko  was  deleated  by  the  gcnerds  of  Vitdlins ; 
and  in  the  second,  Vitcllius  hy  Vespasian,  A.D.  69. 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  call  the  name  of  this  place  Be- 
triaeiun  ;  and  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  later  writers,  Bebri- 
acum.  {Tacit.,  Hist  .  2,  23,  srqq  ^14.,  Hi.tt.,  3.  15. 
—Plut.,  VU.  Oth  —i'hn.,  10,  'VJ.—Htulon.,  0th.,  9. 
— Crama*M  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  66.) 

BaiJaia,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  conspired  with 
Aihaces  against  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria.  Ar- 
baces  promised  Belesis,  in  case  of  success,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Babylon,  which  the  latter,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Saidanapelus,  aoeoidiiigiy  irfrtained.  {YU. 
.■\.rhace8  ) 

BelovC,  a  warlike  people  of  ancient  Gaul,  separa- 
ted from  the  CoHa  In  the  time  of  C«sar  by  the  riv- 
ers Matrona  and  Seqnann.  In  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  made  hy  Augustus,  whose  objecfwas  to  render 
the  provinces  more  equal  in  extent,  the  countries  of 
the  Hebetii  and  Sequanit  vrtiieh  till  thai  time  wen 
indoded  hi  GalHa  Celtica.  wvto  addaa  to  OaOift  B«l- 
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gica.  The  Be]giB  wera  of  German  extraction,  ami, 
aeeofding  to  Cicsar,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Gaub. 
The  nnino  Bif!S<r.  bclonj^s  to  the  KyiDlic  idiotn,  in 
which,  under  the  form  Bilfpatdd,  the  radical  of  which 
is  Bclp,  it  signifips  "wariike."  (Compare  Thierry, 
Mutoire  do  Gauloia,  vol.  1,  p.  xxxvii.,  Intrad.) 

BklgTca,  one  of  the  four  province*  of  Gaol  near 
Ihc  Rhine.    {Vid  O.-illia  ) 

BkloTi'm,  a  canton  of  Gallia  Belgica,  from  which 
it  is  Astinauished  by  Ctrsar  {B  G  ,  5,  84),  M  a  part 
from  the  whole,  ami  to  whirh  he  as.signs  the  Bellovaci, 
to  whom  Hirtius  aild.s  the  AlrcUatcs.  An  the  Ambi- 
am  were  situated  between  the  other  two,  they  ttost 
also  be  included  These  three  tribes  were  the  genu- 
ine Belfra-.    ( Cas  ,  B.  G.,  6,  U.—Hirt.,  8,  46.) 

Bki.ii>k!!.  a  surname  given lo  the daughMm  ofBeliu. 

BclTdss.  a  name  applied  to  Palamedee,  as  deecend- 
ed  from  Bel  us     (  Tn  -  ,  -fwi  ,  2.  ) 

Be  u  SAN  A,  a  Gallic  deity,  analogous  to  the  Minerva 
of  the  RooMtu.  (Coupen  JMSm,  Gt*ekidUe  ier 
HadfHthtmt  m  Nordhchtn  Surop^  vol.  9,  p.  419,  in 
noiu.) 

BBUffAitri's,  one  of  the  -r*  t  generals  of  his 
time,  to  whom  the  Emperor  .JiL-^tiniati  chiefly  owed 
the  splcndtiur  of  his  reign.  Sprung  from  an  obscure 
family  in  Thrace,  Belisarius  first  served  in  the  body- 
guara  of  Iho  emperor,  but  soon  obtained  the  chief 
eommand  of  an  anny  of  35.000  men,  stationed  on  the 
Persian  frontiers,  and,  A.D  530.  jraiiu  J  .i  complete 
victory  o\er  a  Persian  army  nut  Ivam  than  40,00U 
•tiong.  The  next  yeat,  however,  he  )o8t  a  battle 
againflt  the  same  enemy,  who  had  forced  ihi  ir  way 
into  Syria  ;  the  only  battle  which  he  lout  during  hia 
whole  career  Ho  was  recalled  from  the  army,  and 
soon  became,  at  homo,  the  aupport  of  hia  master.  In 
the  year  533,  civil  commotions,  proceeding  from  two 
rival  partio.*,  who  called  themselves  the  ^rrni  and  the 
blue,  and  wiio  CAuaed  great  disorders  in  Constantinople, 
hroQght  the  Ufe  and  reign  of  Joatinian  in  the  utmoat 
peril,  and  Hypatius  was  already  chosen  emperor,  when 
uclisarius,  with  a  small  body  of  faithful  adherents, 
restored  order.  Justinian,  ^  it  h  a  view  of  conquering 
the  dominions  of  Celimer,  king  of  tlie  \'andals.  Kent 
Belisarius,  with  an  anuy  of  16,000  lueu  to  Africa, 
After  two  victories,  he  secured  the  person  and  the 
trtasurea  of  the  Vandal  king.  Gelimer  was  led  in 
trinmph  through  the  atreets  of  Conatantinople,  and 
.Tusliniaii  ordered  a  medal  to  bo  stnick,  with  tlie  in- 
scripliun  Bdmartus  Olona  Kmianorum^  which  has 
descended  to  our  times.  By  the  dissensions  existing 
in  the  royal  family  of  the  nstrorTnth.s  in  If  ih .  .Tiif.tin- 
ian  was  induced  to  attemjit  tlie  reduction  of  Italy  and 
Konie  under  his  sceptre.  BeUsariua  vanquished  Vi- 
tiges,  king  of  the  Goths,  made  him  prisoner  at  Ka* 
venna  (A!u.  540),  and  conducted  him,  together  with 
many  oilier  (lotlis,  to  ( 'on.staiitinople.  The  war  in 
Italy  agaiu«t  the  Goth^  continued  j  but  Belisarius, 
not  being  atiffidently  supplied  with  money  and  troops 
by  the  emperor,  deniandeil  liin  recall  (.\  I).  r>lS)  He 
afterward  commanded  in  the  war  against  the  Bulga- 
liana,  whom  he  conquered  in  the  year  659.  Upon  his 
rrfnm  to  Constantinople,  he  was  ne<nisi-d  of  having 
taken  part  in  a  contspiracy.  But  Junti:iiaii  was  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  and  is  said  to  have  restored 
to  Ilim  hia  property  and  dignities,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived.  BeKaarius  di^  A.D.  565.  His  history 
has  Iwen  much  colouretl  by  the  poets,  and  jiartieularly 
by  Marmontel,  in  his  otherwise  admirable  politico-phil* 
ooophical  romance.  According  to  hia  narrative,  the 
emperor  caused  the  eynn  of  the  hero  to  he  ntnick  o\it, 
ami  Bctisarius  w  a.s  compelled  to  beg  his  bread  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  Other  writera  say,  that 
Justinian  had  him  thrown  into  a  prison,  which  U  still 
shown  under  the  appellation  of  the  totcrr  of  Hcltsa- 

n'lf*.    From  thia  tmrar  he  ia  nported  to  have  let 
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down  a  bag  fastened  to  a  rope,  and  to  have  addn 
the  passengers  in  these  words  :  "  Give  an  oboli 
Belisarius,  whom  virtue  exalted,  and  envy  ha* 
preiwed."  Of  this,  however,  no  contenmomy  « 
makes  any  mention.  Tuitioa,  n  slj|^Mly*eitn 
writer  of  the  12th  centoiy,  waa  the  first  \rho  rr 
this  fable.  Certain  it  is,  that,  through  too  aKi 
dulgence  towardi>  his  wife  Antonia,  Ikiisanw 
im^diod  to  many  acta  of  ii^justice,  and  that  he  en 
a  servile  antniiaaiveinaaa  to  the  detestable  Thee 
the  wife  of  Justinian.  {Encyclop.  Ammc.^ytL 
3y,  tcqq. — Biogr.  Umtf.,  vol.  4,  p.  82,  »eqq.) 

Bkllkkophon  (Greek  form  BKLLEROPHoxnt) 
of  Glaucus  and  grandson  of  Si.syplius.  His  ,  ( 
tures  form  a  pleasing  cpisudc  in  the  Iliad  (i>, 
seqq  ),  where  they  are  related  to  Diomede  by  < 
cue  the  gnndaon  of  Bellcrophon.  The  gods  ba 
dbwed  tma  beio  with  manly  vigour  uid  ^tity 
tea.  tlic  wife  of  Pra-fns,  kin^'  of  .\rgo6,  fmi 
love  upon  him,  and  sought  a  conrei^ndiog  n 
But  the  virtuous  youth  rejecting  all  her  adrawsa 
occupied  the  place  of  love  in  the  bosom  of  the  t 
pointed  qneen  She  accustni  him  to  Pn&tus  of  i 
tempt  on  her  lionour.  Tho  credulous  king  gav. 
to  her  falsehood,  but  would  not  incur  the  rcproa* 
putting  to  death  a  guest.  He  therefore  sent  lie 
phon  to  L^cia,  to  his  fatbcr^in-law,  the  king  ol 
countiy,  giving  him  "deadly  characten,"  wnttcs 
sealed  paduge,  which  he  waa  to  preseidt  to  the  kii 
Lycia,  and  wliidi  were  to  caUKC  his  death.  Bfl 
the  potent  guidance  of  the  gods,  iicllcxopbon 
to  Lyda  and  the  flowing  Xanthus.  Nine  day 
kin 'J  cTitertaincd  him,  and  slew  i\ine  oxen ;  aralo 
tenth  lie  asked  to  see  tho  token  (o>,uii)  which  h* 
received  from  bia  aon-in-law,  When  Iip  had 
this,  he  reoolvdd  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  Pn 
and  he  first  sent  Ids  guost  to  sby  the  CUmi 
monater,  with  the  upper  part  a  h<>n,  the  lower; 
pent,  tho  middle  a  goat  (xiuatpa),  and  which  bro 
forth  flaming  fire.  Depending  on  the  aid  of  die 
Bellerophon  slow  this  monster,  and  then  was  or 
to  go  and  fight  the  Solymi,  and  tins,  he  twul 
tho  severest  combat  he  ever  fought.  He  lastly 
the  "  manlike  Amazons."  and,  as  he  was  rctui 
the  king  laid  un  ambush  for  him,  compoMd  c 
bravest  men  of  Lycia.  of  whom  not  one  red 
home,  for  Boileropbon  slew  them  all.  Tlte  king 
perceiving  him  to  he  of  the  race  of  the  gods,  kef 
in  L^'cia,  giving  him  hi.i  daughter  and  L.ilf  t!.r 
dignity,  and  the  jieople  bestowed  upon  him  an 
teiuenus  {rtuevoi)  of  tirable  and  plantation  land, 
inj,'  at  Icngtn  under  the  di.splea.sure  of  all  tlie  go 
wandered  alone  in  the  i'lain  of  ^Vandering"  ( 
u?yfiov),  '^consuming  his  soul,  shunning  the  f 
men." — Later  authorities  tell  us,  that  lieUerojibo 
at  first  named  Hipponoos;  but,  ha\in^  acci& 
]willi'<l  one  of  hi.s  relati\i  s,  sonje  tay  a  hrother.  i 
Bellcms,  he  thence  derived  his  second  name, 
meant  Slayer  of  BeUenM.**  He  was  purified 
bloodshed  by  Pnrtus,  whoso  w  ife  is  alr?o  called 
nobtca.  and  the  king  of  Lycia  yt  named  lobatef 
the  aid  of  the  winged  steed  Pceasus,  Bellei 
gained  tlie  victory  over  all  whom  lohates  sent 
encounter.  Slhenuba;a,  hearing  of  his  success 
liersclf  Bellcrophon  at  last  attempted,  by  me 
Pegasoa,  to  aacend  to  heaven  i  hut  Jupiter,  im 
at  ms  holdnees,  sent  an  insect  to  sting  Uie 
whicli  flun<r  its  rider  to  earth,  where  he  wand* 
solitude  and  melancholy  until  his  death.  {Ai 
3,  3,  1,  »eqq. — Ptnd.,  /siAm.,  7,  63,  jeoy. — / 
f„h  ,  r>7  —Id  .  Von.  Aftrm  ,  2,  18.— .SVAJ. 
6,  Ibb.—  Tzetz.  ad  L\j>";hr.,  17.)— Though  . 
makes  no  mention  of  re;:a8U8,  this  titced  fsn 
eKsenlial  pnrt  of  the  h  tjeml  of  TJcHcrophon. 
Theoguny  (v.  d*Zu)  it  u»  said  uf  the  Chlmar 
aha  waa  killed  by  Pcigiwua  and  the  '*good**  {i\ 
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L«^tn««Brfl«faplMMi.  But  tlioiigli  all  M«m  agreed 

in  giviHij  the  vfinr:r^<i  steed  to  the  hero,  none  tell  ue 
howiit  t»k^ed  hitu.  Here,  however,  Pindar  come* 
to  our  aid  with  a  very  remarkable  legend,  which  con- 
necto  Beileruphon  with  Corinth.  According  to  thi« 
poet  (01.,  13,  85,  *€^q.},  Delierophon,  who  reined  at 
Corinth,  being  aboat  to  undertake  the  three  adventurer 
meatiooed  mvm,  wished  la  poeaeH  the  winged  steed 
Penwa,  who  QMd  to  come  to  drink  «t  tiie  firantain 
.  of  Pireneon  the  Acrocnriiilliuii.  Aftermanv  fmitli'ss 
efiwte  to  calch  him,  he  applied  for  advice  to  the  Hucth- 
■ifar  Pohwidai,  end  wiia  directed  by  him  to  go  and 
slwp  itth"  i!t.ir  nf  Afincrv  a  He  obe\  cf!  tho  propliet, 
and,  la  Hie  6tf^d  ot  ihv.  night,  the  goddoss  appeared  to 
iim  in  a  dream,  and,  giving  him  a  bridle,  bade  him 
etenfice  a  boll  to  his  sire  Neptua»>I>amiui  (the  To- 
acr}  and  piesent  the  bridle  to  the  Steed.  On  aw^ine, 
Bellrropaon  found  the  bridle  lyinff  beside  him.  He 
•bs^ed  the  iniunrtions  of  the  goddess,  and  raised  an 
abv  to  hstMtf  mm  Hippefe  (Ofdtt'Hortt).  Pf^asos 

ii  once  vklded  his  mouth  tn  thr  iinrir  fiit,  &nd  the 
hkt'X,  oiOuuLuig  htm,  ocbievoti  hm  adventures.— The 
ht«t  explanation  that  has  been  gircn  of  the  myth  of 
BeilerDphoB  is  that  which  sees  in  this  individual  only 
OO0  of  the  forms  of  Neptune,  namely,  as  Hippius 
{Efmatru).  This  god  is  his  father  {Find.,  ut  supr., 
^  mi  he  is  the  site  of  Pegasus,  and  in  the  two 
eaaliacd  w»  fasve  a  Nepttme  Hippius,  fhe  lider  of 
Ae  w-i%e<i,  a  symbol  of  tlie  navigation  uf  the  ancient 
Epbyra  or  Corinth.  The  adventures  of  the  hero  may 
hne  signified  the  leal  or  Imegiwafy  perils  to  be  en- 
eoontrrrj  in  Toyacf?^  to  f^i'itrxnt  romitricu;  anil,  wfipn 
the  en^itiJ  sense  ol  liii;  m  ,  tli  \v  la  lo«t,  the  King 
(PVelus.  T^r©^),  and  his  Foe  .Vrit.ja,  uvro),  and  the 
m— imn  kwe  tale  wees  intnxiuc^-d,  tu  assign  a  cause 
iir  Ae  ■dwfie.  In  this  myth,  tou,  we  And  the 
mysteri'ju*  connexion  between  Neptune  and  Pall.is 
Miner**  and  the  burse  more  fully  revealed  than  else- 
where. {Ktigktinfn  MytMology,  p.  401,  »eqo.) 
BsLj^s,»lnthw«f  Hinmiis.  (KiiiBeUein- 

Bkllvm.  the  goddess  of  war,  daughter  of  Phor* 
CfB  Mad  Ceto.  {ApaUod.,  2,  4,  2.)  According  to 
scene  saUknities,  however,  she  was  the  sister  of  Mars. 
0;h»Ts.  a^am,  mike  her  his  Kpou.se.  The  earher  form 
of  her  ln^in  name,  Bellona,  was  DucUona^  from  Uvt- 
cUmm^,  the  old  fcm  for  Uihtm,  from  which  last  the 
later  ippcltation  of  Bellona  arose.  Her  Greek  name 
Via*  Eniic  {'Ktruji).  The  temple  of  Bellona  at  Rome 
iras  without  the  city,  near  the  CaimewUd  fgtU.  A»- 
dienee  was  jriven  there  by  the  senate  to  foreign  am- 
h— mdcTO.  Beibre  it  stood  a  pilkr,  over  which  a  sp«ar 
was  thrown  on  the  declaration  of  war  against  any  peo- 
ala.  iOtU.  Fast.,  ft.  IWi,  «eM.)  The  niieats  of  Bel> 
tone  sand  to  rahtMrtldgliBinatenlBeiii^^  and 

ofer  to  h«r  tbe  Mood  wh^h  flowed  from  the  wmutk^s 
jAe,  4,  134-— Karro,  L.  L.,  5.—  Vtrg.t  Mn.,  8,  703. 
— ^ke<  ,  Tkek^  %  ns.-^ld.  tb^  7, 73.) 
Bt.ui.o^arii.  the  priests  of  Bellona. 

a  numerouii  and  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Beige,  adjoining  tlic  \' ellocasses,  Oallli»  AmUani, 
Veraaindai,  aiu  SiJvsnc^es.  They  correspond  in 
jjomSSfm  to  the  present  people  of  Beauvau.  {Ccu., 

fisLLoviscs,aking  of  tbeCelUD,whO)in  the  xe: 
of  Tnigutntus  Ptkeae,  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  tt 

mj  to  Italy  by  !u«  irnc!e  AniM:,'^  ;tu«;     (/ir  ,  5,  3-1.) 

fi«U»jr,  I.  a  city  uid  nver  ot  Hiitpaiiia  Ba;tjca,  the 
wmd  julntfw  of  embait::^.k»i  for  Tingle  hi  Africa.  The 
modern  name  Btlom*  marks  the  spot,  thonrrh  now 
loinhabited.  The  name  is  sonu>timc«  written  Ba>- 
loa.  {Manturf.  (i(rigT  ,\tA.  1,  p.  301.)— 11.  A  small 
«MB  I*  tbm  west  of  the  cii^  of  Bdon  just  named. 
1l  awawss  to  tha£  iritfeft  flows  at  the  piesent  thy  from 
iMfitita  dc  la  lania  into  the  se.i.  {Manncrl,  I  c.) 
Bsue,  L  a  name  given  to  aevetai  kings  of  the  East, 


whose  esislenee  appears  extieaely  donbtfiil. '  The 

jiK  st  ancient  is  Belus.  k\n'^  oT  A^svri.i,  father  of  Ni- 
nus,  who^  epoch  it  is  nnpossibic  to  determine. — 11. 
A  son  of  Libya,  and  father  of  ^flgyptus,  Danaus,  and 
Ceplu'us.  Ho  is  f;iM*  i!  to  have  reigned  in  Pha^nicia, 
1500  B.C.— in.  A  king  of  Lydia.  father  of  Mnun. 
(Herod.,  1,  7.) — The  Belus  of  As^iia,or  the  remote 
East,  is  thmttht  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the  Great 
Bali  of  Hmdu  mythology  (Bartolomto,  Vtoffpo  aUc 
Indie  Orientali,  p.  241),  as  well  as  the  Ha.il  of  Orien- 
tal worship.  A  cuhous  analogy  in  form  is  said  to  exist 
between  the  temple  of  Belus,  as  described  1^  the  a»« 
cient  writrrs  (rr  /.  Babylon),  and  the  Mexican  Teocal- 
li^  or  Djramid-t«mples,  especially  that  of  Cholula. 
(Consult,  on  this  intfliMling  subjeot,  the  remaiks  of 
HumboUtt  Mmmm»  Am^ieaimKt  rvL  I,  page  117, 

Bknacus,  a  lake  of  Italy,  from  which  the  Mincius 
flows  into  the  Po.  Pliny  (9, 28}  makes  this  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  Mhieiiis.  It  is  slated  hf  Stiabo  (209). 
on  the  imthority  of  Polybius,  to  be  500  Htadia  lon^  ;iiu! 
150  broad ;  tliat  is,  62  miles  by  18 :  but  the  real  di- 
mensionM,  ac^rding  to  the  beat  maps,  do  net  appear  to 
exceed  30  modem  Italian  miles  in  Icn^h,  and  9  in 
breadth  ;  which,  according  to  the  ancient  liotnau  scale, 
would  be  nearly  Srj  by  12.  The  modem  name  is 
Ltgo  di  Gurda^  and  tl^  appeUation  is  derived  from 
the  smaH  town  of  Omrda  on  the  iKntheaat  ehoie  of 
the  lake.  The  Benacus  is  twim  noticed  by  Vir<ril 
(Gcorg.,  2,  168. — 10,  204.)  Us  principal  prom- 
ontory, Sirmium,  has  been  oomniamorated  by  Catullus 
as  his  favonrifr  residcnee.  Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  sub- 
ject to  sudden  stonns.  (Gror^.,  2,  160.)  In  expla- 
nation of  this,  compare  the  following  remarks  of  Eu- 
etaoe :  "  Wo  left  Sirmionc  (Simiinm)i  and.  Halted  by 
the  moon,  f^ded  emoothly  over  the  lake  to  IVseiua- 
>v>,  f  lur  niili  s  tiiKtant,  where,  about  eii,'ht,  we  stepped 
from  the  boat  into  a  very  good  ism.  Ho  far  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Benacus  wae  very  different  from  ue 
description  -which  Virgil  haa  given  of  its  ?!tonny  char- 
acter, iieiorc  we  retired  to  rest,  about  midnight,  from 
our  windows,  we  ebserted  it  still  calm  and  unruffled. 
About  three  in  the  moming,  1  was  roused  from  sleep 
by  the  door  and  windows  bursting  open  at  once,  and 
the  wind  roarinji^  round  the  room.  I  started  up,  and 
looking  out,  obeerved  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the 
lake  in  the  most  dreadml  agit&kn,  and  the  waves 
daishing  agrxins-t  the  avails  of  the  inn,  and  resembling 
the  swelling  of  the  ocean  more  Hum  the  petty  ablation 
of  inland  waters.  Shortly  after,  the  laMtoid  enlend 
with  a  lantern,  closed  the  outward  shutters,  expressed 
some  apprehcueioiis,  but,  at  the  same  time,  assured  me 
that  their  house  was  built  to  resist  such  sudden  tem- 
pests, and  that  I  might  repose  with  confidence  under 
a  roof  whidi  had  wSlMlood  Itall  maoj  a  sleni  as  ter- 
rlMc  IS  that  which  occasioned  our  present  alarm 
.\cxt  moming,  the  lake,  so  tranquil  and  serene  the 
evening  before,  presented  a  surface  covered  with  foam, 
and  swelling  into  mounlajn-billowsthat  f'nrRt  in  break- 
ers every  instant  at  the  very  door  ol  liie  inn,  and  cov- 
ered the  whole  house  with  spray.  Virgil's  description 
now  seemed  nslnie  itself."  {(Jimtkal  7<ntr,  toL  I, 
p.  208,  ) 

BcNHis',  the  name  of  a  Thrncian  goddess,  the  same 
with  Piaoa  or  Artemis.  (Compare  kuknken,  ad  Ttin., 
p.  ftl— jplseAsr,  Jttddr  <k  PaUtpfut^  e.  s.  Blv^ia.) 
This  name,  mi\  the  festival  of  this  deity,  spread  even 
to  Attica  aiid  Buhynia.  Bendis  had  a  temple  in  the 
MsagfCluiuu  at  AtlK-ns,  and  a  festival,  called  Brwd»> 
6tia,  WAS  celebrated  in  honour  of  her  at  the  Finmn. 
( Crevizer,  Symboltk,  vol.  2,  p.  12ft,  teqq.) 

Bbnkvbntum,  a  city  of  Samnium,  about  ten  miles 
bqrwid  Candium,  on  the  Appiw  Waj[.  (^sAo,  849.) 
Ite  inofe  ancient  name,  as  we  ave  innviued  \ij  esveial 
writers,  w  ^  ^T  ilev.  ntuin.  (Ltr  ,  9.  27  P/m.,  3, 
11.—- i-cslHs,  a.  V.  licicvni.)    Tbo  name  of  Malev^H' 
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turn  i«  nid  to  have  been  givm  ii«B  MMVOt  of  its  un- 
healthy atmoRphpre.  The  more  auipicious  appellation 
of  BcnentiUum  substituted  when  the  Roman*  sent 
a  colony  thither  (A  X'  C  483)  Tradition  ascribed 
the  foundation  of  thin  ei^  to  DiaaMde  {Soluau,  c.  8. 
— Supk.  Byz.,  I.  v.),  but  etlMr  ■eeovnts  w««ld  hmA 
us  to  believe  that  it  wa«  first  pOBscssp  l  hy  the  Aiisf>- 
Rcs,  {Festus,  ».  V.  Auson.)  It  remained  iii  the  pos- 
•km  of  the  Romans  during  the  whole  of  the  aeoODd 


Piiiiif  i.\-\T.  nm\  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  «rnatc  for 
its  tirm  attachment  to  the  republic  at  thai  critical  pe- 
riod. (iMn  *7.  10.)  We  subsequently  hear  of  its 
b^ng  a  second  time  eal«waed  th*  TeCeran  aoMien  of 
Aagustus,  and  also  a  tiiiid  tinw  wider  Nero.  ( J^Vviil. 
(U  Co/.— Compare  TatUtu,  Annn!  i  r,  ;3t  7  '  j- 
66.)  The  account  which  Hotaoe  gives  of  the  fare  he 
there  met  whh  in  bio  iooniey  to  Bnin^ium,  will  oc- 
oir  To  rvrry  reader.  Beneventum  was  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  Sabatus  and  Calor,  now  Sahbaio 
and  Colore.  Its  position  was  a  Tery  important  one, 
since  here  the  mam  roads  interse^ed  each  other  from 
Latium  into  Southern  Italy,  and  from  Samnium  into 
Campania.  Under  the  LomhanlK  Beneventuin  became 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  dukedom.  It  abounds  in  re- 
muiM  of  oMiont  Miri|iMTO  aliefo  any  odMr  town  In 
Italy.  Thr  most  beautiful  relic  of  former  days,  at 
thia  place,  is  the  arch  of  Trajan,  wtuch  forms  one  of 
tiM  OBtiances  into  the  city.  Near  Beneventum  Pyr- 
rhus  was  defeated  by  Dentatus,  .\  U  479.  It  is 
now  Benevento.  {Crameyg  Anctenl  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
246 — Manturt,  Otogr.,  toI.  9,  pt.  I,  p.  791,  atqa.) 

BB»»oni^,  a  Burnamo  of  Cybole,  frnn  Mauit 
Bencyntas  htPttrygia,  where  aba  wwputleuhrly  ww^  I 
8!u[.|M  f7  [Stat ,  Thch  ,  4,  TSI—Virp,  Mn  ,  9,  82  ) 
UaaKCYNTli,  a  Phrygian  tribe,  celebrated  by  the 
'  I  connexion  with  Cybele.  m  often  styled  "  lirr- 
eeyntu,  Mater."  Pliny  places  the  Berpcvntinn  i?i-trirt 
on  the  borders  of  Caria,  about  the  GlaucuR  and  Mm- 
ander.  <P<in^8,t9) 

BBBaormoa,  a  mountain  in  Ptoyfim  Mnjor,  on  the 
bnnlta  of  the  rhrer  Sangarhi*.  It  waa  soctcdto  Cybele, 
who  is  hence  styled  Bcrecyntia  Matrr,  "  Tho  Bete- 
qrnthian  mother."  {Sen.,  ad  Mn. ,  »,  82  } 

BnniiIcK  (Imo  cwieolly  BbvoiAcb,  a  name  com- 
mon tn  «>ovcnil  friiialrs-  of  antiquity.  It  is  of  Greek 
origin,  and  mcan^i  victory-bringing,"  or  "bearer  of 
vietoryi^tto  initial  /?  being  written,  aceotdfaif  to  Ma- 
cedonian ueage,  for  the  letter  ^,  or,  in  other  words, 
BcjMi^i;  being  put  for  ^tptviKii,  just  as  the  Macedo- 
niana  aaiil  -Tr for  ^'tMnro^.  {Matllaire,  Dial  , 
fi.  IM,  ed.  Hturx.)  —  The  moet  remarkable  of  this 
SMMM  wen  the  following  t  f.  the  granddaughter  of 
Caaaander,  brother  of  A  ntipatcr.  She  m.irried  Philip, 
a  Macedonian,  proUably  one  of  tho  officer*  of  Alexan- 
4n«  Md  bOdeiBe  by  him  the  mother  of  many  children, 
amoe^  whom  were  MagM,  king  ofCyrene,  and  Anti- 
gone, whom  she  married  v>  Ptnfaus,  king  of  Epirus 
She  foJlowed  into  Egypt  Euryihce,  daughter  of  Antipa- 
t«r,  viio  rettumed  to  that  MonAijr  to  pejoin  her  huaband 
Ptolemy  I.  Berenioe  IneptiM  IMe  prince  witfl  m 
gtT-onjT  a  passion  that  he  put  av,  rw  Eurydice,  alth  nr;!) 
be  bad  children  1^  her,  and  married  the  former.  He 
^iao  fMie  the  preference^  in  the  sucrcsaiom  to  the 
throne,  to  her  son  Ptolemy,  notwithstanding  the  better 
claimaof  bis oflspring  by  Eurydicc.  Derenica  was  re- 
■uirkabte  for  her  beauty,  and  Ser  portrait  often  app^^ars 
on  tbe  nwdele  ^  Ptoteiny  I.,  along  with  that  of  the 
httBr.---n.  DMiffhtef  of  Pldemy  Pbiladetphus  and 
Arainoe.  She  followed  her  mother  into  exile,  and  re- 
toed  with  ber  to  the  court  of  Magaa»  at  Gyrene,  who 
BMoniad  Aratnoi,  and  edopled  Befoniee.  TMo  wiU 
serve  to  exphin  why  PolyWua  and  Justin  in.ril  r  Bere- 
nice to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Magas,  while  Cal- 
toaAna  gives  Ptolemy  Philadelphae  and  Arainoe  aa 
her  parents.  After  the  death  of  Mapns  Arainoe  en- 
gaged ber  daughter  io  marriage  to  Demctnus,  son  of 


DemelllM  Poliorcetes  ;  Imt,  on  the  young  pihM'i 
having  come  from  Macedonia  to  Cyrenc.  she  Wimr 
attached  to  him  herself  Demetrius,  conductu)|  him- 
self insolently,  was  sinin  in  a  conspiracy,  tlfhtktal 
oi  which  was  Berenice.  Tho  latter  therenpen  tnsr- 
fM  her  bindier  Ploleiny  (Euergetes)  IIT.  A  ihott 
time  after  the  nuptials,  Pteleniy  was  obligwl  to  goon 
an  expedition  into  Syria,  and  Ue^reuice  made  a  vwr 
that  she  would  consecrate  ber  beautiful  heal  of  Ur 
to  Venus  if  her  lMl^('r^n(^  returned  safe  to  Y.z^:' 
Upon  hi«  return  she  lulnlled  her  vow  in  the  temple  af 
Venus  Zephyrites.  On  the  followiiig  day,  howrrcr, 
tho  babr  waa  not  to  be  found.  As  both  the  mmiarrli 
and  We  <|0een  were  greatly  disquieted  at  the  lo«, 
f'onvti  tin  Samaritan,  an  (inliKnt  astronomer  of  thr 
day,  in  order  to  concilute  the  royal  frvour,  dsdtnei 
that  the  locks  of  Berenice  hml  iMMiTCWiOfedbf  Mat 
interposition,  and  translated  to  the  skies  in  tlir  f  m 
of  a  constellation.  Hence  the  cluster  of  start  tta 
the  tail  of  the  Lion  is  called  Coma  Beremctt  ("  Bf^ 
enice's  hair").  Callimecfalia  wrote  a  piece  on  this 
subject,  now  lost,  but  a  translation  of  which  into  Lrtm 
verse  by  Catullus  has  reached  our  time  [reiki 
Varm.,  66. — Compora  Jfygin.,  Poet.  Astn*  ,  2,  21 
— Doermg,  oi  CdnU.,  I.  e. — Heyne,  ie  ftm  Mnfi 
Ptotevneorum,  Opusr  ,  \o\  1,  p.  177)    Bm nicf 

!>ut  to  death  B.C.  316,  by  tho  orders  of  I^olrmr  Pbt- 
opator,  her  son. — III.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phsk- 
delphus,  given  by  him  in  marriage  to  AntiochasTbeH, 
king  of  Syria,  in  order  to  cement  a  peace  betweenttt 
two  countries.    After  the  death  of  her  father.  .\i^ti - 
chi»  put  her  aaide  and  recalled  bia  fenuer  wile  Im6- 
iee.  Thie  last,  having  taken  off  Antieflns  by  poiws, 
sought  to  i!(  strn\  l^rri  nil  .  also  OH  well  an  hw  »on 
This  son  w  as  surprised  and  carried  off  by  an  fmi»- 
sary  of  Laodice's,  and  shortlv  after  pot  to  Math  ;  an) 
Berenice,  in  searching  for  him,  was  entrsppH  iwl 
slain,  B  G  246. — IV.  Called  by  sonie  authon>  C!«- 
patra,  was  the  only  legitimate  child  of  Ptolemj  IjiV 
uius,  and  eecended  the  throne  after  the  de^  of  ber 
father,  B.C.  81 .    Sylla,  who  vraa  at  that  tine  dkttltr. 
compelled  her  to  marry,  and  sTiare  her  throne  with.li" 
cousin,  who  took  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alnaiukr. 
She  was  pmaoncd  by  the  latter  only  nmeteen  diyt 
after  the  marriage. — ^V.  Daughter  ef  Ptolemy  Aiilf'« 
The  people  of  Alexandrea  having  revolted  agsinct  ihi« 
prince,  B.C.  58,  drove  him  out,  and  placed  upon  the 
throne  his  two  daughters.  Tryphena  and  Berenice  Tk 
former  died  soon  after,  anci  Berenice  was  grrni  9 
marriage  to  Seleucus,  siiriinmed  Cyhiotacia  Hi* 
peraonal  deformity,  however,  and  neioos  chuvttt 
soon  Tenderad  bfan  eo  odkniv  to  the  4|nefn,  IM  At 
caused  him  to  be  Mmn-li  il     B*  rrnice  then  mr<v'^ 
Archelaus;  but,  Ptolemy  Auleiet*  having  Vim  i*- 
stored  by  Gabiniua,  tbe  Roman  eommnmler.  ihf  w» 
put  to  death  bv  hrr  own  father,  B  C  f).^ — VI  A  ■•• 
tive  of  Chios,  and  one  of  the  wives  of  Mithruhtf* • 
Pontu*.    On  tbe  overthrow  of  this  monarch  s  \'<'Wti 
by  LucuUui,  Berenice,  in  obedience  to  an  otdet  frw 
her  fanslNittd,  took  poison  along  with  Me  <^h#r«i*i» 
Tr.it  (bis        jirnviiig  effectual,  phe  was  Flr^ii;'l''1  bj 
the  eunuch  Bacchus,  B.C.  71.  — VII.  Dauibici  ^1 
Agrippa  I.,  king  of  Jtttee,  end  bom  A.D.  n.  A* 
was  at  fir«t  affianced  to  Marcus,  son  of  .WtJ^i^i*^ 
but  this  young  man  havinjr  died,  Agrippa  ga*c  t*^" 
marriage  to  his  brother  Herod,  king  of  Chal"*-  ^ 
whom  she  iTrr-r^me  the  mother  of  two  sons,  BeWSnO 
anus  and  Hyrcanus.    Having  lost  her  hushand  wfci 
she  was  at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  went  to  liw 
I  her  brother  Agi^po,  a  drcnmatanoe  which  gsv« 
I  to  reporte  li^tniove  to  ber  cbarMler.   To  put  an  ^ 
to  these  nnnours,  she  made  proposals  to  Polemo  ka 
of  Ctlicia,  and  offered  to  become  hia  wife  if  he  wc« 
embrace  Jndaifm.    Pelewo  coneeirtcd,  but  she 
left  him,  and  rcturyirf!  in  nil  pm^iiViVnv  to  hf^rbfotl* 
for  aho  waa  with  S  ho  latter  vw  hen  bi  Paul  was  arte* 
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AJ).  ML  TOm  eommefo*  between  the 
guikjr  par  htrimn  now  lo  public,  that  the  rumour 
even  iiMched  Rome,  and  we  find  Juvenal  alluding 
lo  the  adur  in  one  nf  iu^  satires  (6,  165).  8he  fof 
ImrnmiAatma.  whm  h«  went  lo  join  Veepeewn> 
JVotp  fcei  dnrfed  lo  ledoDe  IM  Jew*  to  obei 
A  new  scene  now  npmrd  f)r  hf  r  ,  ^lic  wtui  the  afie^ 
Uoas  uf  TituSf  and,  at  a  Bub»cquent  perioii,  when  Vee- 
pmua  wae  eataUbhed  on  the  throne,  arid  TUm  re> 
txmied  homr  after  Jrrminating  the  Jewish  war,  she 
arconip*iued  imu  tu  ilome  along  with  her  tiiulbcr 
Agrippa.  At  Roaae  ahe  lived  openly  wMi  ttlM,  and 
inak  W  W  ifcodb  in  tlw  iunwrint  yJnoe,  at  we  ieani 
fim  Die  Ciiue,  etatee  abo  that  ahe  was  then  in 
ihe  flow  r  t>f  her  a>^  r  Titus,  it  is  said,  intended  cvrti 
to  Mkuowkdge  her  aa  hta  wife  ;  but  he  waa  compelled 
bjr  the  aamura     hie  aobjecte  to  ahHBdoa  tirioidea. 


'.T^d  he  sent  her  away  from  the  city  soon  after  his  ac 
c&mttm  to  the  throne.  Such,  at  leaat,  ia  the  account 
pttn  by  Suetoniua  (Tti  ,  7),  who opfOOM  nOK  onti* 
tied  lo  belief  than  Dio  Caaaius,  aeconling  to  whom 
litua  aent  Berenice  away  before  his  accession  to  the 
tim>n«,  and  refused  to  receive  her  a^ain,  when  she 
kad  ntuoMil  to  Room  «  ahort  time  after  the  oonn 
MHHN^  nf  his  niga.  (IKo  Caa«.,  66,  15  et  18.) 
— ^Thcee  i*  a  great  dixnculty  attending  the  hislorj-  of 
this  BeMaice  aa  repuds  her  intimacy  with  Titus.  She 
OHUt,  at  leaefe,  fconM  baan  ibrty-two  years  of  age  when 
ihe  first  became  adv^tntri]  with  the  Roman  prince, 
and  ^y-one  years  oid  at  the  period  of  the  celebrated 
accne  whaeh  Ibrma  the  subje*^  of  Racine'a  trageily 
Nam  an  iMiaoil  lo  Wievo,  thefdiwe,  that  the  Bere- 
wkm  10  wtaB  Iftoo  wm  iHathid  was  the  daughter 
.  f  M  in  ..ii'n'  a:i.]  Archelaus.  and,  consequently,  the 
nieee  pi  the  Berenice  of  whom  we  have  been  apeak* 
iaf  ;  ahowniike  tiroiity>4v«  yean  old  wkeii  Tom 
came  into  Judea  (Claeicr,  in  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol  4, 
p  S41,  ae^q.) — Vili.  A  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of 
ttao  SniBS  Arabiena,  from  which  a  road  was  made 
acraaa  the  ialervcning  deaert  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  by 
f^ofeo^  PhBadripfaua,  258  miles  in  len^h.  From 
I'lis  harbour  the  vesvels  of  i^gypt  took  their  departure 
lor  Anhia  Felix  and  India.  It  was  tiUDOgh  Uio  me* 
Am  of  Itesaaiit  i  abo,  and  the  eantvan  tOQte  toCop- 
t^w.  That  the  principal  trade  "f  t!ic  Romans  with  India 
A  d4  ruoiluc&ed.  By  thia  liue  of  communication,  it  is 
«^Ld  thAi  a  not  leas  than  what  would  now  be 
X40flOtHi.  was  HTntttrd  iiv  the  RonTnn  trni!pr<:  their 
eom*^><'r.iJr-;i[h.  lii  liiti  i:^aj»l,  III  payment  oi  luerciiaiiiiisc 
wiuch  u.!!:i: i'<.'Iy  sold  iot  a  handled  times  as  much. 

TinnmHoftlieaneiantBarniieetrefbandat 
lV  Qt'idcra  port  of  Habftt.  {Murray,  Jf'^'-  A/'count, 
^K.,  vol.  %,  jp.  187.>— iX.  A  city  of  Cyrcnaica,  called 
alao  Heapana.  In  ita  victnity  the  ancients  placed  the 
f^r!t-7!^  of  the  He«pen(fr«i  It  is  now  Bengasi,  a 
poor  and  nlthy  town.  i°>w  trace*  of  ^e  ancient  city 
remain  above  froand,  althouofa  nmeh  ntijlb*  ^  brought 
%»  Uchfc  far  cxcavetioo.  *'  When  we  reflect,"  femarka 
Oaptain  Beeehcy,  **  that  Bereniee  riouriahed  mider  Jim- 
tinian.  .ir^d  its  wails  underwtvit  .i  thorough  repair 
in  the  wga  (d  that  caiperoc.  it  will  be  tbou^  somc- 
wbat  aingohi^ifcattothtilototwioiidiloieJtodiould 
have  Jluppeaftrd  so  (  jrn;  letely  as  they  have  done." 
Of  the  latter,  MraLtcely  a  ^  esiifo  remains  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain     (Modern  Tru rr^,  pMt49» pi.  96.) 

Bcaoe,  I  an  old  woman  of  Epidaurus.  nurse  to 
Senele.  Juno  assumed  her  shape  when  she  persua- 
ded Scmele  not  to  iccetvo  the  visits  of  Jupiter  if  he 
in  tha  nueaty  of  a  god.  {Owti,  Met^ 
The  wifc  of  Dorycloa,  whoMi  fbin  WM 


assomc<I  by  fri«.  at  rhr  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she 
idiiatid  the  Trojan  woown  to  bum  the  fleet  of  yi:^neas 

BlitE  I  or  BrRPwrrt.  n  lar^f  nnr!  y>opiilonfl  city  of 
Maeeiobtt,  MHtth  of  ii^csea.    it  was  a  place  of  great 


antiqnity,  and  b  ofton  inetiawHJ  by  the  eariy 

Its  situation,  »•»  ii  ^fnernlly  [ijrreed,  answers  to  that 
of  the  present  Kara  Vei-iu.  Some  iutcrcstinff  cir- 
cumstances reapecting  Urrcea  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Ada  of  the  Apooiko  (17,  11.  Ormm'*  Aneiad 
Ortwe,  toL  1,  p.  tSt). 

Hi:i;jst  «,  a  Babylonian  luatorian,  rendered  much 
more  tautuue  by  the  mention  of  otheza  than  from  any- 
thing which  is  known  f^hisovmpofftnunces.  Howaa 
jirir-;!  of  thi!  temple  of  Belus  in  the  time  ofAlexatid^. 
Mu\,  having  IcarncU  llie  Greek  language  from  the  Ma- 
cedoniam^ho  iMnoved  to  Greece,  and  opened  a  school 
of  astronomy  and  astrology  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where 
his  productions  acquired  hira  great  fame  with  the  Athe- 
ni-ins  The  ancients  mention  three  books  of  his,  rel- 
ative to  the  hiatoiy  of  the  <'Jt«Hf  t*f,  of  which  Jooo* 
phua  and  EntMm  how  preserved  fragmenta.  Aa  a 
priest  of  Belus,  he  possesMcd  every  advantatr,<  which 
the  records  of  the  temple,  and  the  leanung  and  tradi- 
tions of  Ihe  Chaldeans,  cuuld  aflbrd.  «M  aeemo  to 
have  composed  liis  work  witli  a  serious  regnnl  for 
truth.  Annius  of  \'iterbo  published  a  work  uiiUcr  the 
name  of  Berosus,  which  was  soon  discovered  to  be  0 

iatamj,  (C^'a  jliKMii<i'^i^r«i>"^«P- vi>i  >^«/) 
Bmi?t«s  (BMnIha,  J?«dt.,  47.  16.  —  BiipCidti,  Jo- 
seph., Ant  Jud  ,  5,  I.  —  Bpro<Jiai,  2  Sam  ,  8,  8),  an 
ancient  town  of  Pboetucia,  abuat  twenty-four  miles 
south  of  Byblus,  famous  in  the  agoofJuatfadBn  Ibrthe 

stwilv  of  I  i\v,  :iud  styled  hv  the  emperor  "the  motficr 
aix!  nurse  of  the  law*."  The  civil  law  was  Uughl 
there  in  GmiI^  as  it  was  at  Rome  in  Ijatin.  It  had 
also  the  name  of  Ctkmm  Ftkx  Jul  to,  from  AiuMatua 
Cesar,  who  made  H  aRoonn  colony,  and  muiiM  it  m 
honour  of  hi--<  mf^litcr.  (P/ia.,  .">,  "n  )  The  modem 
i^ipeliatian  is  i^i  ctfi.  The  adjacent  plain  is  renowned 
M  Ihe  ntaos  where  St.  Georjje,  the  patron  saint  of 
Engiano,  slew  the  dTv.^ol^  ;  in  memory  of  which,  a 
small  chaptU  was  tmili  upon  llui  Rpvt.  dedicated  at  first 
to  that  Christian  hero,  but  now  changed  to  a  mosque. 
It  was  fro^Miillj  otpCuied  and  neaptund  darnw  the 
crusades.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  mter- 
csting  uissionary  stations  in  the  worid,and  possetwi-s 
many  important  advantages  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  Aot  of  Mount 

I,ehanon.  within  three  days  of  DnrTinsm^,  twc.  liru  s' 
sail  of  Cyprus,  two  from  Tyre,  anci  three  trom  iripoli. 
Its  present  population  is  about  10,000.  (For  interest- 
ing notices  of  this  place,  consult  JttoeWt  Rttcarehnt, 
vols.  1  and  2. — Ltfc  of  Rev.  Phntf  Fuk. — MiMttouary 
Herald,  ic.) 

Bftsirro,  a  aea^rt  town  of  Htapaaia  Btiea,  eaai 
of  JtmooM  PkaaMnlorimi  whoih  Moht  wm  bom. 

Its  ruins  lie  ia  the  Mif^iboaxheod  of  the  modem  Porte 
Barbaio.  {Pkht.  Drausaxt.,  vol.  30,  p.  93S.)  The 
town  of  V^er  it  la  Frmtera,  which  many  think  rep- 
resents thr  rtnricnt  Bcsippo  (/fordovin,  ad  Plin  ,  3. 
3),  lies  too  lar  from  the  sea.  (Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2, 
p.  343.) 

Bean,  a  of  Thrace*  oceupyiatt  a  diatnei 

called  Besskm,  between  Mons  Rhodope  ana  the  north- 
cm  p  irt  of  the  Hebrus.  The  Beasi  belonged  to  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Satrw,  the  only  Thneian  tribe 
wtndi  had  never  bom  aubjugated.  (Jferal.,  7,  1 10.) 
.\ccon!in{T  to  Stnbo  (318),  tlirv  were  a  very  lawless 
ami  predatory  race,  and  were  not  conquered  finally  till 
the  reign  afAngwtea.  (Dto  Cars.,  U.—Flor.,  4,  12.) 

Bessus.  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  ailer  the 
battle  of  Arbda,  sciaed  Dariua,  his  sovereign,  with 
the  intention  of  carrying  him  off  |iriKi>nrr  to  his  sa- 
trapy i  but,  being  hotly  pursued  by  the  Maoedontans, 
heleft  lSt»  NMHwreh  wounded  and  dying  n  Aa  way« 
and  elTectril  his  own  escape.  Being  su^quently  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  .Alexander,  that  monarch,  ac- 
cording to  one  account  (Justin,  12,  .5),  gave  him  up 
for  pinnt<.hnient  to  the  brother  of  Darius.  (Compare 
Curt.,  h,  12.  aeqq.—Il..  7.  5.)    PJutarch.  however. 
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states,  that  Alexander  himself  panbfaed  the  oflinder  in 
the  following  maimer :  he  catued  two  etxaigbt  tree*  to 
be  bent,  endone  of  Me  lege  to  be  made  Cut  to  each ; 

then  siilTcrinp;  the  trcrs  to  letum  to  thoir  fomirr  pos- 
ture, hie  body  was  torn  asunder  by  the  violence  of 
the  recoil.  (Phtt.,  Vtt.  Alex.)  Anian  makes  Alexan- 
der to  have  caustnl  his  nostrils  to  bo  slit,  the  tips  of  his 
ears  to  he  cut  olT,  and  the  ofl'cmlcr,  after  this,  to  have 
been  sent  to  Kcbatana,  and  put  to  death  in  the  sight 
of  nil  the  inliabitants  of  the  cafit^  of  Media.  {Ar- 
nan,  Eip.  AL,  A,  7.)  * 

UiA.soR,  a  son  of  the  river-gotl  Tiber,  and  of  ^^anto 
daughter  of  Tixenas.  Serrius  makes  him  the  found- 
er of  Mantaa,  nd  Uentinl  with  Ooras.  (Sen.  4td 
ViTg.,  Echg^  «.  60.  — W.  ad  JEn.,  10,  198.)  The 
allusion  in  Viii^'a  ninth  Eclogue  is  thought  to  be  to 
thii  aaaM Bianor;  but  oonMlt  the  lonailui of  Heym* 
ad  toe. 

Bias.  I.  BOn  of  Amythaon  and  Idomcnc,  was  kinnj  of 
Argos,  and  brother  to  the  famous  soothsayer  Melam- 
pua.  iVtd.  Melammia.)— 11.  One  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Gi«cce.   He  was  son  of  Tentanma,  and  waa 

br-m  at  Pricnc.  in  Tr  iii  i  a!>  mt  570  B.C.  Bias  was 
a  practical  philosopher,  Htu<lied  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
\ry,  and  employed  his  knowledge  ia  the  service  of 
his  friends,  defendin^r  them  in  Inc  cnnrts  of  justice, 
HCltling  their  diaputes.  He  made  a  noblo  use  of  liis 
wealth.  His  advice,  that  the  lonians  should  fly  be- 
fore the  nctoriouB  Gyms  to  Sardinia,  was  not  follow- 
od.  and  the  victory  of  the  aimy  of  Cyrus  confirmed  the 
correctness  of  his  opinion.  Tlie  inhahilants  of  Prienc, 
when  besieged  by  Mazarcs,  resolved  to  abandon  the 
city  with  their  property.  On  this  ooeanen  Km  fe- 
p!ied  to  one  of  his  fcUow-citixens.  who  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  he  made  no  preparations  for  his  de- 
paitttTe,  "I  etny  tverythtng  with  me."  He  remained 
m  lui  native  ooantiy,  wheie  lie  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  Hie  eoantrymen  buried  Mm  with  i^lendour,  and 
h<jM<iured  his  tnemor},'.  Some  of  his  apophtliegins  are 
still  preserved.  {Btogr.  Unn.,  vol.  4,  p.  456.  —  £»- 
ijriftf)  Amme.,yol.  2,  p.  89,  »eq.) 

BiiiAi  t'r.irs  (M.  Furius),  a  Ijitin  poet,  bom  at  Cre- 
mona about  1U3  B.C.  He  appears  to  have  composed 
a  turgid  poem  entitled  MlhiapUt  m  the  legend,  very 
probably,  of  the  ^Ethiopian  Memnon ;  and  also  another 
on  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  This  last  is  thought  to 
have  formed  part  of  an  ej)ic  poem  on  C'lrsar's  w.irs  in 
Gaul.  {Burmannt  AnthoL  Lot.,  lib.  2,  cp.  2^.) 
Both  woriu  are  lotty  and  wn  Imto  only  a  eoaple  of 
fri^jauiits  roTiininiii;^  {Bahr,  Gcsch  nom.  Lit ,  vol. 
1,  p  124.)  Horace  {Serm.,  2,  5,  40)  ridicules  a 
langhable  veiee  of  his,  in  which  Jupiter  is  represented 
as  spitting  snow  upon  the  Alps :  "  .htjntfr  hhtmas 
earn  mvt  contpuet  Alpcs."  This  line  occurred  in  the 
beginning  of  a  poem  which  he  had  composed  on  the 
G^hc  war.  Qointilian  (10,  1,  96)  enumerates  Bi- 
baeulna  among  the  Roman  lambie  poets,  and,  in  an- 
other p.nrt  of  ms  work  (8,  6,18),  gives  this  same  line, 
citing  it  as  an  instance  of  harsh  metaphor.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  the  critic  did  not  carry  his  censure  farther 
than  tliis,  and  therefore  MiTi^r  well  remarks  of  the 
omission,  "  JJebtbal  auUm  nostcr  svrdium  i^uoquc  ui- 
fuaarc  hanc  tnetaphoram  "  To  render  hi»  parody 
more  semeT  Hocaoe  rahstitutes  Fobbs  lumself  for  the 
numaieh  of  the  akies,  and,  to  prevent  all  mistake,  ap- 
plies to  the  fonner  a  laughable  Bpecics  of  dcBijjnation, 
drawn  directly  from  his  personal  appearance,  "ptngui 
ttnhu  «MMe^»  **fialmided  vridi  bis  fiit  pauneh." 
{Horn!  .  I  c  ) 

Bibracti,  a  large  town  of  the  Jrklui  in  Gaul,  upon 
the  ilmoax,  sue  of  the  hranches  of  the  Ligeris  or 
Lmrt,  It  was  afterward  called  An  ^nstodonnni,  and  is 
now  Autun.    (C<M.,  a.  G.,  7,  55,  tkc.) 

Bim  i.rs,  a  son  of  M.  Calpumius  Bibuius,  by  Portia, 
Cato's  daughter.  He  waa  Csaar's  ooUeagne  in  the 
oottsiilshtiH  imt,  finding  it  impoeaible  to  inwait  the 


measures  of  the  fonner,  he    tin  i1  from  puUic   

in  a  great  degree,  and  during  eight  moathi  (the  pe- 
riod &t  venianied  tm  his  hol&ig  the  coMnlship)  con. 
tented  himself  with  puhlishinir  edicts  This  conduct 
))laced  his  colleague  m  an  odious  light,  and  Cesar  eo- 
deavoored,  bjr  Beans  of  the  populace,  whom  he  bd 
excited  for  this  purpose,  to  force  Bibuius  to  kavr  hi? 
dwelling,  and  come  forth  and  take  an  active  pari  ia 
public  Mlaira.  The  attempt,  however,  proved  uwk- 
cessful.  fiibalos  was  not  very  coD^uctioos  Car  Bilt- 
tary  talents.  In  the  war  between  Caast  tad  FnB|ic^, 
hov  rv(  r.  he  had  the  chief  comm  ind  of  the  f!trt  of  the 
latter.  He  died  at  sea  in  the  course  of  the  civil  con- 
teet.    (JKorr.  On>».«  vol.  4>  p.  46S.) 

Bn-n-vs,  a  stimnme  of  Janus,  because  ilsWHIll^ 
resented  with  two /ticcs.    (  Vid.  Janus.) 

BlLSlus,  I.  *  city  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  southeast  of  Nnmsntia,  and  soutlinmk 
of  Nertobriga.  It  lay  on  the  westevn  hank  of  tke tit. 
er  Hilbilis,  and  was  a  Roman  municipium.  The  \h<i 
Martial  waa  bom  here.  Bilbilis  was  famed  for  the 
temper  oftheweaponsnuiafteiaTed  in  it.  Theniit 
of  the  ancient  city  lie  not  fnr  from  the  modem  C«/«- 
tatfud,  aj  a  place  called  Bamixjia.  {i^ha.,  34,  R— 
Mart.,  10, —  ,  4,  5.") )  —  11.  A  river  of  Ifii. 
pania  Tarraconent-is,  running  by  Bilbilis,  in  tbecoDB* 
try  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  falling  into  the  Iberus.  R  ii 
now  the  Xalm.  Its  waters  were  famous  for 
ing  iron.   (i/teren.t  FwL  4*  Flum.  Ht^—Marttsi, 

10,  103,  el  «fl  Jhiihn,  44,  8.) 

UimXtkk,  a  Rurn.-\me  of  Bacchus,  which  MgnifiM 
that  bo  had  two  mothers,  because,  when  taksn  from  kit 
moUier's  womb,  he  was  placed  in  tiie  thigh  ofUifk 
therJnpitcT.    {Oriil  Mft  ,  i,  12  ) 

BtMOUm,  a  town  of  <  !aul,  in  (ierntonia  i*riiDS,wc»l 
of  Mogontiacum.    It  lay  upon  the 
Btngen.    (Tacit.,  Htst.,  4,  70.) 

BioN,  I.  a  native  of  Borysthones,  of  low 
When  youn^r,  he  wa.s  sold  as  a  slave  to  an  orator,  whu 
afterward  gavo  him  hia  freedom,  and  left  him  Uror  , 
possessions.  Upon  tiiis  he  wont  to  Athens,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  .study  of  philosojiliy  He  had  tct- 
eral  preceptors ;  but  chiefly  attached  liimself  to  tk 
dedinio  of  Thcodorus,  of  the  Cyrcnaic  sect,  of  which 
he  was  a  professed  advocate.  He  flourished  about  the 
120th  Olympiad.  {Dtvg.  Ijarrt  ,  4.  46.  *f?? )— H- 
An  Athenian  tragic  poet,  a  son  of  .l^schylun  — HI  .\ 
GnekjMot,  bom  near  fSniyina.  in  the  district  oiV^ 
at.   He  appean  to  have  Kved  in  Sidly,  and  to  haw 


died  thr  r.  "  it  [><  1  ;on,  as  hia  pupil  Moschus  iiifnrnrs  tw 
in  an  elegy  on  his  death.    Some  make  him  coniciup 
rmry  with  Theocritus,  while  others  suppose  that  be 
(lourisheil  a  crrtturv  later,  about  187  B.C.  H« 
ranked,  ulongwith  .Moschus,  among  the  bucolic  poA 
less  on  account  of  the  subjects  o?  his  piecei, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  lyric  or  philesotoical  cl«- 
actcr,than  b^toason  of  the  manner  iawhi 
them     He  is  far  inferior  to  Theocritus  in  simpliflty 
and  naivete.   His  productions  are  in  general  too  h' 
boured;  bolia  deaeription  hesiieeeede  lMifiMlijF»*>* 
his  writhigs  are  not  wanting  in  clermnce,  and  ui 
rcct  and  pleasing  imagery.    There  are  many 
editions  of  this  poet's  works,  generally  printed 
those  of  MoBchtis,  the  best  of  which  is  that  of  V  «ld(e- 
naer.  Lugd.  Bat.,  1810,  S'fo,  reprinted  at  0«W  " 
18 IG.  1  y  GaiKford.  in  the  I'l^lcr  Mmorr.^  Crctn. 

BiSALTJC,  a  peoplo  of  Macedonia,  situate  betwcrn 
^  lake  Bolbe  and  tiieStryaion.  TlieywsfeefTlnr 
cian  orifrin.  {Hcrndot-ux,l,\\b.)  Theopompos. 
is  cited  by  Steph.  B)-*.  (*.  ».  BtooArio),  affirmed,  thii 
almost  all  the  hares  in  the  oonntvy  occupied  by  thi« 
people  were  found  to  have  two  livwe.  (CrWW* 
Aw..  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  266.) 

BiSANTHK,  a  town  on  the  Propontis.  northwe-t 
Perinthua.    It  was  called  also  Hcedestus,  and  is  n.''-^ 
{Hmd.,  7, 137.) 
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BtifBinit  »  Uc«  of  Tlunoe,  naif  AM«m.  It  4^  j 

rivrd  its  n&ine  from  th«  Bictonet,  who  iithnbiteJ  its 
a^re*.  And  held  dominion  over  the  •unrounding  dit»- 
ttkL   (Ueni.,  7, 1  lO.^cymm..  Ch.,  673  ) 

BmiTifiA,  a  cmmtry  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by 
1^  Caxine  on  the  north,  on  the  8outh  by  (Mirygiaand 
Gmlada,  on  the  east  by  PaphUgonia,  an<l  on  the  weat 
W  tlMT  Propontis  and  My  aia.  One  of  the  eulier  nunM 
wtlim  rcifion,  more  paitico  larly  alon  ?  th«  ahom  ot  tiM 
Prof>intis  and  Kuxinc,  wa«  Bebr\  ■  i  ^  derived  from 
iJk  Bebrye«:iBt,  wha  are  said  to  have  tieiMi  tli<'  prtrnitire 
Witlcn  in  the  land.  Homer  nowhere  nit-ntionfl  the 
ptopl«!  of  ihiB  couiitr>-liv  thf  njipollation  of  flitl  l^  iiian«, 
but  uivaiuUy  designates  lliciu  as  Mysions  nnti  i^hr^  gi- 
am.  (JZ.,  t,  88S. — lb.,  13,  792  — Strab.,  565.)  Stra- 
bv  km  ttm  pnmBdl,  that  the  Myatans  not  only  occupied 
tiw  aftonv  ef  Hie  Lake  Aacanius  and  the  plains  of  Ni- 
em*,  bot  that  they  cxtrndod  as  far  a.s  ("Ii  tit  i  ri  n  and 
(h»  Thracian  ikMjporua.  {Strab.,  566.)  Tboa|^h  wo 
cnaBi  predbely  fix  tite  penod  at  which  tlie  Bithyni 
scttlixJ  in  the  fertile  district  to  whii'h  they  communi- 
cated their  natue,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
eanatiy  wiMBce  they  came,  aince  the  toAtiniony  of  an- 
tiquity is  unanimous  in  ascribing  to  them  a  'Huacian 
Herodotus,  in  particular,  asserts  that,  aceord- 
i!i:r  to  ihftr  own  traditions,  tbev  came  fn.nn  the  banks 
of  the  Stiymoo,  aztdt  harinx  been  driven  from  their 
fMiAiy  Mr  tiie  Teuen  and  ^fyii,' crowed  over  mto 
Acli  (ffrroft ,  7,  75  )  niurydides  also  and  Xm- 
ypitoa  expressly  style  tbeni  liitbynian  Tbracian.s. 
{TluujJ  ,  4,  75  —  Zen.,  Hut.  Gr.,'\,  3.  2  —  /./  lA,, 
3.  2.  2  )  Some  cpropraphers  have  notice*!  a  ilistinotion 
to  >■  .>':>?crv"e»l  iu  rfj^ard  to  this  people,  natmly,  that 
the  appellation  of  Bithyni  was  properly  applicable  to 
the  mS^BAjof/nlatitm,  while  that  of  the  eoast  took  the 
mam  «r  TWin.    (Apettoi.  Rkoi.,  %  Mn.^Etutatk. 

ad  DionsM   "Perils.,  793  —  Plin  ,  5,  33.)    But.  his- 
tmhcmiif  apeaimtc.  it  is  of  little  value. — The  Bithyni- 
ana,  as  Heiodsliia  nferms  us  (I,  28),  were  first  sub- 
•   jccic<i  by  ("'nx-sus     On  rhr  lisHolution  of  the  I  vdian 
empiro  tb4^y  pa^*«.%l  uiiticr  that  of  Persia,  and  their 
eoantfj  became  the  seat  of  a  satrapy  aaiaetimMi  fci»>wn 
m  historj  by  the  title  of  Dascyliutn,  sometimes  of 
the  Heliespoat.  but  more  commonly  of  Bithynia. 
The  ptx-plf  h\cti  principally  in  villacea  ;  the  only  con- 
•idezable  towna  btiag  aituato  on  the  coast,  and  inhab- 
ited hy^  GtMk  fsolamte.   Thi*  state  of  thbigs  iMted 
tiii  the  Jeath  of  ATr\  :"i  ler,  who  hatl  taken  military 
poBsesstUD  of  tim  coumr)-  after  the  defeat  and  cxpul- 
mm  «f  the  Persians  from  the  peninsula.    On  the  do- 
eeaae  of  the  Kin^  of  Macedon,  we  find  Botirus,  the  son 
of  Dydaku^  a  Thracian  .chief,  seizing  upon  Astacus, 
a  Greek  town  on  the  seacoaid,  and,  af\er  defeating 
CMaacaa,  tlw  officer  who  rnnman^kni  the  Crrccian 
htem  m  lhat  eoontry,  eetebKsUng  an  independent 
principaUty.  .•.'n  h  he  transmitted,  through  hi.*?  Ilm  .1 
deacendauts  i5aj>  aiui  Xipa:t«s,  to  Nicomcdes,  t>o!i  of' 
tkf»  letter,  who,  aAer  the  death  of  Lygimachus,  first 
assumed  the  title  of  Kin [t  of  }5i'!ivnta.    He  gave  bis 
name  to  the  ci£y  of  Astacus,  wluch  from  henceforth 
was  called  Xicomedia,  ad  bfllllllB  the  capital  of  the 
mrnm  kiafdoa.   (Jfrem.  meeifL  ^  PAef.,  p.  7^, 
mf.    PlJwia.,  6,  IS.)    An  aeeottnt  of  the  raeeeerion 
in  this  f  unriy  will  be  found  under  the  articles  Nicom- 
edem  aiad  i^ruataa.  —  Like  other  Asiatic  sovereigns, 
the  kingf*  of  Bith^iiie  are  wM  to  have  been  aeiMaal 
and  efTemmale.    {Polyh  ,  37,  2 — ^Vr  .  IV'-r  ,  T,.  1  1  ) 
The  interior  of  the  country  wa«  mountanious  and 
wwady  (Xen.,  Jmi^%,  1ft.— iVier/.,  Chon  ,  v.  128). 
hat  near  the  aea  it  was  covered  with  rich  anu  fertile 
pletn*,  tfaickJy  spread  with  towns  and  villages.  The 
pioduct?  consist/^!  in  ^rain  of  every  ^ort ;  in  wine, 
ikMee,  6g»,  and  vaiisue  kinds  of  wood.  (Xen., 
4,  4,  ~  Strmi..  Btt.  —  Pflnt.,  11,  49.)  The 
WMcm  \  ■jition  of  Bithynia  has  TPrrivr  l  fr  v  i  tlu 
Twka  ibe  name  of  KModavendkhtar ;  and  that  situated  | 


j  on  ^Enfne  oiid  umumI  tlw  Bosporus  they  caK  Jb> 
dja  ill .    ( Cra  mer'M  Ana  Mnm^  voL  1,  p.  167,  ) 
BiTo.v.    Kid.  Cleobis. 
BiTURicoM.    Vid.  Avaricum. 

BrruBioKs,  a  prople  of  Gaul.  There  were  twc 
tribes  of  this  name,  the  Ijiturigcs  Cubi  and  the  iiitur- 
iges  Vivisci.  The  former  were  in  Gallia  Celtka,  to 
the  west  of  the  i£dui.  Their  capital  was  Avaricom, 
now  Bourses.  The  Vlviad  were  in  Aquitania,  on 
the  .\tlantic  coast,  below  the  mouth  of  the  G;irumna. 
Their  chiefcity  was Burdigda,  now  Bori^catu.  (Co., 
B  G  ,  8, 5,  dec.— IiCNMrre,  htduc  Oeegr  mi  0«<.,  *.  v . 
P-  210,  *eq  ) 

BtzvA,  a  city  in  Thrace,  on  the  shores  of  the  £ux- 
ino,  above  Halmydes8us,  and  northwest  of  Byzantium. 
It  is  now  ^JTSM.  The  poeU  fabled  that  it  was  shun- 
ned by  mnfiowa,  on  account  of  the  crimes  of  Tereus. 
{Plin  ,  4»  11  ^SohH.,  c.  10.— Ond,  Jf«(.,  «,  4M, 
Meqq.) 

Br.Aif dusIa,  or,  taan  properly,  Bandiuia,  a  fiRmtain 

in  the  innnediate  vicinity  of  H  Tr  irr's  Sabine  farm.  It 
16  supposed  to  be  tho  modem  FmU€  Hello.  (Gompare 
the  temaiko  of  the  ednmeiitalMS  on  Honoo,  Ow  8. 
13,  1) 

BLABTOPHOtNTces,  a  people  of  LuHitania.  {Ap^mn., 
lie  rr/i.  Hisp.,  6,  5t>  )  I'kert  maintains  the  identity 
of  this  people  with  the  BastuU  Pnui.   (G'owr.,  vol.  2, 

p.  ao9.) 

'  Bt.EMMVKs,  a  people  nf  .T!lhiopia  sapr-  .J\n/ptum, 
dwelling,  acconhng  to  i>lrabo  and  I^olemy.  to  the 
mmtheartofthe  Aatohoraa.  towaidathe  Sinus' .\valites 
They  were  fabled  to  be  without  headK,  and  to  have  the 
cye.9  and  niuuth  placed  in  the  bre»vj»t.  Tliis  fable  i» 
supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  custom  prevailing 
among  this  people,  of  depressing  their  beads  between 
their  dhenlden.  which  they  forced  upward,  so  ihat 
their  necks  became  very  short,  and  their  heads  wore 
concealed  partly  by  their  shouldoris,  and  partly  by  their 
long  and  thick  hair.  (Sfrab.,  563. — Mela,  1,  4.  H  — 
P/,„  ,  5.  R  —Amm  Marcel!..  11,  i  —Vopuu.  in  Proh.. 
c.  n .—Prucop.,  Bell.  Pcrs.,c.  lU. —  Claudian,  Carm. 
de  Nil.,  v.  111. — Nonn.  Ihonys.,  17,«Xifr.) 
BoaokEa.  Ktd.  Boodioea.  ' 
BoAoaivs,  a  river  of  the  Tioeri  Epienemidii,  water- 
ing the  town  of  Tlirouiwm  Strcdio  a.>4sert.s  tliat  it  wa* 
known  likewise  by  the  name  of  Manes,  and  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  torrent,  which  was  aonietunee  en- 
tirely dry,  thouf^h  ocra«ionaIty  it  %vnn  swollen  j;o  as 
to  bo  two  plethra  iu  breadth  (Compare  Lycuphron, 
V.  1145.) 

BoccRos,  a  king  of  Getulia,  in  alUanoe  with  Rome, 
who  pcrfidioushr  delivered  Jufnitha  to  Sylla,  the 

lieutenant  of  Niariu«.  M.my  of  the  old  editions  of 
Sallu.Ht  read  Juguriku  Mta  Boccho  nupserat  (Jug 
Bill.,  HO),  instead  of  Aodit,  dee.,  thereby  making 
Bocclius  to  have  been  Jupfnrtha's  aon-in-law.  The 
.\l)l>e  Brotter,  relying  upon  this  reading  and  some  of 
Svlla'g  medals,  proposes  to  substitute  in  Plutarch's  life 
o^Marius,  where  mention  is  made  of  Bocchus,  the  term 
"son-in-law""  for  '•  father-in-law  but  M.  Vauvilliers 
more  judiciously  contemlK.  from  six  .M.sS.  of  Sallust. 
and  in  oonfoimitj  with  Florus  (3, 1),  for  the  expiessioD 
**  ft[^er>in*Iaw**  of  Jugurtha.  Boeehno  obtained,  as 
the  reward  of  his  treachen,-,  the  wentern  part  of  Nu- 
midia,  which  was  afterward,  in  the  reiim  of  Clauditts, 
Mined  H anritania  Casarisnsis,  now  A«.  (SMut, 
Jug.—Palrrf  ,1,  12  ) 

Boditaonatus,  a  leader  of  the  Nervii,  when  Caesar 
made  war  against  them.   {C<tt  ,B  ^  ,2,23) 

BoaoaoviA,  an  Athenian  Csotival,  saersd  to  ApoUo 
Patrons,  and  institnted  in  eonmemoiatloR  of  the  as- 
sistance which  the  {xiople  of  .Vthrns  received  in  the 
reign  of  Erechtl^ua,  from  ion.  son  of  Xuthus,  when 
thmr  country  was  invaded  by  Eumolpus,  son  of  Nep- 
!  tune.  It  wa.s  celebrated  in  the  month  Boedromion, 
i  which  took  its  name  from  this  circumstance.  The 
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appetUtioii  given  to  the  festival  is  dprivccl  d?rd  tov  (ioT)- 1 
ioMi/dv,  hvmctmmg  to  he^.   {Etjpnol  Mag.,  *.  v. — 
Amf., «.  9<^Canifn.,  M.  in  ApoU.,  v  89  ^^tU ,  Tket., 
c  27—WafhsvLH!h,  HrHcn  Mt.,  vo!.  4, p.  143.)  [ 

JttosDKOHtoN,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Attic  months 
It  WM  the  third  in  th*  wder  of  the  Attic  year,  and 
C0m«pont1(  ,1  nearly  to  our  September.     It  dfrivod  its 
name  from  the  festival  called  Boedromia  being  cele- 
brated dnriof  U.   (  Firf.  Boedronita.)  . 

BtsoT  A  R  cMiE,  the  chief  magistrates  in  Bcaotia.  They 
presided  in  the  national  councils,  and  commandad  the 
forces  Tho'  were,  in  later  times  at  lea«t,  elected 
annually,  and  ligkUy  reatricted  to  their  tezm  of  office. 
Thdr  mimlMr  »  wupptsutA  -to  have  bem  otigiiiallj 
fourteen,  the  primitive  nuii  iT>(  r  of  iheconfrtlrrntr  Hito 
tian  Mtateii  It  was  afterward  reduced,  atul  underwent 
many  variations.  Tbebe*  appears  to  fmn  had  the 
privilege  of  appointing  two,  one  of  %vhom  was  supe- 
rior in  authority  to  the  rest,  and  probably  acted  as 
president  of  the  boafd.  {Tkiuyi.,  2,9— Id ,  4,  91  — 
Anudd,  mi  TImfijfi.,  L  e.-~TknkpdtaHu$.  Or.,  toI.  1, 

iTi  i,  ;i  country  of  Greece  Proprr,  lying  to  the 
northwest  of  Attica,  and  iihut  in  by  the  chuns  of  Hel- 
iooo,  Cithsron,  Parnassus,  and.  towards  the  sea. 

PtOUS  ;  which  inountnin<5  rnrlof-rd  n  Inrge  plain,  con-  I 
stitnting  the  chief  part  of  the  country,  Nuracroua 
rivers,  of  which  the  Cephissus  was  the  most  im]>ortant, 
dMKsnding  from  tlM  lMii|^ta,  had  pnhil^y  gtaffnated 
fiir  a  long  time,  and  IbnMd  Mtaa,  ca  which  the  Copais 
wjis  the  larj^st  These  same  rivers  a|>)>i  >r  tn  fiavc 
formed  the  soil  of  Ikeotia,  which  is  among  the  most 
fimkfiil  in  Greece.  Bocotia  was  also  perbapethe  noet 
thickly  settled  part  of  Grerrr  ;  for  no  other  rou!J 
show  an  e«|ual  number  of  important  cities.  Thiji 
country,  as  we  leam  from  the  COQCarrriit  testimony  of 
Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  other  ancNmt  writers,  was  first 
occupied  by  several  barbarous  clans,  under  the  various 
iiamrs  of  Aoneu,  Kctenes,  Temmices,  and  Hyantes. 
{Sirabo,  401. — Pmuun.,  9,  5.)  To  these  succeeded, 
aocoidinf  to  the  eomroon  ■eeount,  Cadmus  and  his 
followers,  who,  after  expelling  some  of  the  indigenous 
tribes  above  mentioned,  and  conHliatinf  others,  found- 
ed a  eilj,  which  became  afterwanl  ao  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  Thebes,  and  to  which  be  gave  the  name 
of  Cadmoa.  The  descendants  of  Cadmus  were  com- 
pelled, MubHeqiiently,  to  evacuate  Bcrotia.  after  the  j 
capture  of  Thebes  by  the  Kpigoni,  and  to  seek  ref- 
uge fai  the  oounfery  of  the  lllynanEBelwleee.  {Herod' 

Ofus,  5.  61  — Pau9avi,;^.  !>.  T)  ^  They  rer^riinrd,  how- 
ever, poBsesflion  of  their  former  territory,  but  were  once 
more  expelled,  as  we  leam  from  Strabo,  hj  a  numer- 
miR  honle  of  Tliracians  and  others.  On  iIhh  oeea«ijon. 
Laving  withdrawn  into  Thessaly,  thc^'  imited  them-  i 
selves  with  the  people  of  Ame,  a  district  of  that  prov- 
ince, and  for  the  first  time  BMnuaedthe  name  ei  Bceo- 
tlsM.  {.^trabo,  401.)  A4W  a  lepee  of  wmie  years, 
tin  V  \vrr<  compelled  to  ahan  ^  ri  Tin  sh  il\ .  when  they 
unce  more  succeeded  in  re  establishing  themselves  in 
thek  erigiad  abode,  to  wydi  they  now  coiBBMniicated 
the  name  of  Bocotia.  This  event  nrcnrdinij  to  Thu- 
cydidca,  occurred  about  sixty  year«  aAer  the  capture 
of  Troy  ;  but,  to  order  to  reconcile  this  account  with 
Um  etetencDt  of  Homer,  who  distinctly  names  the 
Boeetiani  anuMig  the  Grecian  forces  assembled  at  that 
memorable  sie^e,  the  historian  admits  that  a  Bteotian 
division  (uirodaofioi)  bad  already  settled  in  tbU  prov- 
inee  pcior  l«  the  migralieii  efihe  great  body  of  the 
nation  (1, 12).  The  government  of  Bcoi  l.i  rrmamed 
under  the  monarchical  form  till  the  death  of  Xanthus. 
who  ftU  in  single  combat  with  Melanthus  the  Messe- 
man,  when  it  waa  determined  to. adopt  a  republican 
constitution.  This,  though  imperfectly  known  to  us. 
appears  to  have  been  a  compound  of  arirtocratir  and 
demeciatic  principles ,  the  fotiaer  being  ^parent  in 
the  appointment  of  elvMn  aantial  magiatnlm  iWMd 


I  Bcpotarchs,  who  presided  over  the  mililanr  as  weSaf 
civil  depaitmenU  (TAnfyd.,  3, 3.— id-,  4.'M.-~A.,  % 
1 37) ;  the  tatter  in  the  eatehKehraeiit  eT  fiw  coneibt, 

I  wti'n  fi  wrre  possessed,  in  frict,  of  the  sovereign  aa« 
ih»n(^'.  since  all  measures  of  importance  were  to  be 
submitted  to  their  deliberation.  The  generel  assembly 
of  the  ]lrrotian  republic  was  held  in  the  temple  of  the 
Itonian  Minerva.  (Peusan.,  9, 34.)  From  Uie  extent 
and  population  of  their  tetfiUny,  the  Bceotians  migbt 
have  placed  the  pait  in  Green,  tllhey  had  not  bm 
prevented  \>f  the  bed  govenUDcnt  of  Ae  cities,  by  the 
jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  tht-  ri:>ns»  want  of  union 

And  jet  the  cxanmle  of  Epominondas  and  Pelo]iidas 
aflenviad  ahawed  nal  the  genius  of  two  aiMi  eeoM 

ovitweitrJi  all  thesr  tlrfn  t.s  — Thr  PrcotiriTis  wrrr  re- 
garded by  their  neighi^tours,  the  Athenians,  as  naturslly 
n  atttpid  inee.    Much  of  this,  however,  was  wiUbl  ex« 
acgeration,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  national  enmity, 
wmcb  seems  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  times 
between  these  two  nations.    Besides,  this  coontry 
ptodnoed,  in  Aet,  wuaj  iUustrioue  men,  such  as  lb> 
lied,  Pindar,  Ptnteieh,  ihwBfawndae,  Felopidas,  Ac 
In  Hrjntin,  too,  Nfouiit  Helicon  was  sacred  to  tbe 
Muses,  to  whom  also  many  of  tbe  fountains  and  rivers 
of  the  country  were  consecrated. — The  modem  name 
i  of  liorotia   in  Stramulipa,  in   Lira/ita.  which  la*t 
comprehends  within  its  limits  ttie  ancient  Bceotia,  .u 
one  of  its  component  parts. — In  Bototia  arc  several 
celebrated  anaant  battle*fieUe,  the  foam  glory  of 
whifh  hae  been  iweiweed  by  lets  ef««ite ;  twmely. 
riatff  rt  MiDW  the  vilia^^i'  K^X':t^.  u  licri'  P,ai>ania»  aixi 
Aristides  established  the  liberty  of  Greece  by  their 
victory  over  Mardonius ;  Leuctra  (bow  the  viOage 
ParapofTta),  where  Epaminondas  triunrphe<l  over  the 
Spartans ;  Coroiiea.  where  the  Spartan  Agesilaus  de- 
feated the  Thebans ;  end  Ch«n»ea,  iraere  Philip 
ibnnded  the  Macedonian  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  Gre- 
cian frwdam. — Near  Tana^,  the  birthplace  of  Co- 
!  rlnn.;!.  the  Ik'sI  v-irir-  ^v,1s  j)ro«liir<'il  :  hvre  also  cticka 
were  bred,  of  remarliable  size,  beauty,  and  eoun^ 
with  whidt  the  Oreriaa  ci^,  passionately  Aad  ef 
eoek-fiifhtinfr,  were  supplied  — The  Bsotians  were 
particularly  fond  of  music,  and  eteellcvl  in  it.  (Cra- 
mrr't  AnctnU  Gretee^ynSL  %  p.  189,  xrqii  — Heeren'g 
Polittcs  of  Ane.  Greece,  p.  32,  BaverpfCg  irans/.— > 
Encyctof.  vtnwne.,  vol  2,  p.  151,  acqq.) 
\     Bui:ti< ii'8,  Anicius  Manlius  Torquatus  S^verinns,  a 
man  celebrated  foe  his  nrtnea^  services,  hoMnra,  and 
traictealend.   He  wee  horn  abovt  A  B.  470,  tn  RMse 
or  ^^il-ln,  of  a  rich,  ancient,  and  Tr-prrtnT  !.'  frimily  ; 
wan  etiucated  in  Kcme,  in  a  manner  well  calcnlatcd 
to  develop  hiM  extnuidiiiarf  i%ilMet;  eftensBBiweat 
to  Athens,  whirh  was  still  the  centre  of  taste  and  sri- 
:  ence,  and  studied  philosophy  under  Proclua  and  oth- 
ers. Returning  to  liome,  be  w.iig  graciously  received  by 
Theodone,kiBg  ofthe  Osbegoths,  then  master  of  Itahr, 
loeded  with  nmieB  of  fovonr  and  esteem,  and  soon 
min  it  fo  t!ic  firKt  offices  of  thr  i-rnpirc.    He  exerted 
the  best  influence  on  the  administntion  of  thie  bkm* 
arch,  so  that  tbe  danmrion  oftfie  OoAs  prometeddm 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  who  wcto  «!nbject 
to  them.    He  was  long  tbe  oracle  of  his  sovereign 
and  the  idol  of  the  p«o^.    Tlie  highest  honours  eraw 
thought  inadequate  to  reward  his  virtue  and  hix  f(«  r- 
viccs.    But  Tbeodoric,  as  be  grew  old,  became  irri- 
table, jealous,  and  distrustful  of  those  around  him. 
The  Uothenow  ind>d|edin  sU  eorle  of  omwMnand 
exIoitMm  widle  Beethhu  eneiled  hfaneeri  in  vnfai  to 
restrain  them     He  had  already  made  many  enemif^ 
by  his  strict  integrity  and  vigilant  iuatire.    Theee  at 
last  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  king  against  Idn. 
and  rendering  him  Bu.«ptcious  of  Boethius.    The  op- 
position of  Boethius  tq  their  unjust  measures  was  con- 
strued into  a  rebellious  temper,  and  be  was  even  no 
cueed  of  a  tnesoneble  coRespmdcneo  with  tho  cotirt 
of  OonatenHnntifc,  He  wns  erwetcd,  imprieoned»  and 
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•x»cat«d.  AJ>.  6fti  or  6S6.  —  While  1m  was  at  the 
htkm  of  ilMb  h*  liMind  racraatiim  from  his  toilaoou! 
oeetipatioa  ia  IIm  eomtraction  of  mathematical  and 

mudicd  mstnunents,  sotne  of  \v!iic]i  h<?  sent  to  Clo- 
tkuze,  king  of  Fnnee.  H«  waa  alao  mttch  giroa  to 
tfc«*nity  of  the  old  Greek  phikMophna  and  nwtfwnw- 

tieiins,  and  wrote  Latin  tranalations  of  sn  veral  of  thi  ni 
Ums  ma«t  celebrated  work  ia  that  compoaed  during  hie 
■^MiwMuiiept,  Oa  the  oQWNlite  aM 
eohj."  It  it  wntiteo  in  prose  anJ  verse,  intermixed. 
Tbe  elevation  of  thought,  the  nobit  uesa  of  fueling,  the 
caac  and  disiinctneaa  of  a^le  whiclt  it  exhibits,  make 
this  composition,  short  as  it  £u  mgenoK  to  any  of 
the  The  principal  e^ian  ft  «h«t  «iBmde,  1570, 

fbl  A  more  modem  one,  of  somic  \  aluc,  appeared  at 
CiMa^ne,  1761, 4ta.  {Encydop.Amertc.,  vol.  2,  p.  153, 

BofTHci.  I  n  Stoic  philosopher,  referred  to  bj 
l^ogy^acM  L^ruus  and  Cicero.  (Dtog.  L.,  7,  143. — 
Cu  ,  lU  Dt9.^  1,  6.—Ji.  lb.,  3,  20.)  His  opinions 
difli»ed  •»  far  fron  tbisaa  of  his  school,  in  that  he  did 
BBt  Rfanl  th«  wodd  as  animated,  and  in  his  aduut- 
tinjj  four  principles  an  the  basitj  of  judjfmeiit  ;  natne- 
j^thoQcht,  arnsataoii,  appetite,  and  participation. 
(Jbas^.  «4  -Dnw-.,  /.  e.)  —  II.  A  peripatetic  philoao- 
p^.fT  a  native  ci  Sjtjnn  He  ac<juirej  so  hij:^  a  n  pi; 
UHon,  that  Stmbo,  who  had  been  his  fellow-disciplo, 
naks  him  amon^;  the  rnout  iiiustrioua  philosopherii  of 
his  tine,  and  Simplicius  styles  him  ^av^dciu^,  "  the 
womicrfitL"  iMena^.  ad  Diug.  Laert.,  7.  113.)  — 
III.  A  sfatnanr-,  and  engraver  on  plate,  bom  at  Car- 
tkafi.  ^Ptmmn  ,  11.)  tie  appears  to  ha»«  flour- 
■haihaftwalha  ikialiyUiuBaf  the  city  by  tba  Rousns. 
bat  we  cxonot.  with  anj  certainty,  ascertain  the  age 
in  vriuch  he  hired.    (Sdhg,  Dut.  JLrl.^  m.  v.) 

Baa.  *  F»pl«  of  <^lt>c  Gwi).  wIm  inhaliitad  the 
rountry  watered  by  the  river  Sigmaruis,  Sivrnatus,  or 
Igiaaaufc,  nam  the  SuiliLC,  From  Ciaul  liu-y  paitaed 
into  Genaasf,  and  settled  in  the  present  Bohemia 

.  (JitwrfcoawLa^ths  reaideoea  of  the  Boii).  antil  they 
WWTS  espaBad  by  the  Mareomannl  Abandoning  thia 
^uaiter,  tlkey  carrieJ  their  name  with  them  into  Doia- 
na.  Bajaria,  or  Btmna.  The  name  Boii  is  thought 
to  denote  '*  the  tenible  onaa,"  and  to  be  dafived  ham 
the  Celtic  Bo,  "fear."  (Thitrty,  Hutmre  da  Gatt- 
iew,  v«L  1,  5*.  m.—Ceu.,  B.G.,l,ft»  ;  7,  17.) 

BoM^k, «  town  of  the  .^Equi  in  Italy.  It  ia  thought 
I*  aawespoiMl  with  the  small  town  of  Poli,  situate  in 
the  fDoontains  between  TivUi  and  PtJeutrtMH,  the  an- 
cient Tibur  and  i'rtnasle.  It  wm  «  9Qkaf  of  Alba. 
(Firir-,  ^*-»  I,  675.) 

MKJR.  L  a  laka  ol*  Maeadoida,  in  the  tarntory  nf 
M^g-Jonia,  and  emptying  into  the  sea  near  Vul on  and 
BummmctiM,  (TAvcyK.,  1, 58.)  Dr.  Clarke,  whu  visited 
fti  abmr  I  of  this  fake  in  his  travels,  observes,  "  it  is 
now  called  Btshek .  it  is  about  12  rntles  in  length, 
aod  6  or  8  m  breadth.  We  can  find  no  notice  that 
baa  been  taken  of  this  magnificent  piece  of  water  by 
mMf  mmitm  voilaK.*'  {TrateU,  vol.  8,  p.  6.>~IL  A 
team Mvtfca  Lake  Belbe.  (Stqth.  Byz.,  t.  v.  BoXBai.) 

BoLarTTScM.  one  of  the  mouths  of  tho  Nile,  in  the 
vksakj  of  what  ia  now  the  town  of  RotcUa.  {Vid. 

BolTxt,  a  town  of  Achaia,  between  Drepanuiu  and 
Fsiirr,  which  no  looga  existed  ia  the  time  of  Pauaa- 
nia«  (7.  23)    Near  it  na  a  iiv«r  called  Bofinvas. 
(iS^pA  Bfz^  a. «.) 

BoLtsscs,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Chios,  situate  on 
the  coast,  and  the  site  of  which  ijt  occupied  by  the 
Bfldcm  TiUage  of  Vebtso.  The  ancient  place  is  no- 
tiBMi  hj  Tliaeyfidn(9.i4),«ndis  maationedalaoin 
the  life  of  HflMte.  tt^—Compan  9UfL  Bwz., «.  v. 

TBmAAMva,  a  man  wkott  Hoiaca  represents  as  of 
tilK  most  irascible  temper,  and  moat  Wfffliinil  to  fo- 
fncMy.    i^rm^  I,  9,  LI.) 


BtunWAK,  I.  a  Carthaginian  gent>r:il,  sonaf  Ifaldt 
car.  He  attempted  to  seize,  by  force  of  nrm^.  upon 
the  government,  but  was  overcome  and  put  lo  death. 
{[hod.  Sic,  W,  43.) — II  A  Carthaginian  admiral,  s«at 
to  xaliave  Syiacuso  whan  bM^gw  by  tlM  Kamiim. 
He  fled,  bowavar,  bafinathaflaat  of  Mawdlaa,  and  the 
•  ity  fi  II — III  A  native  of  Numidia,  a  secret  agent  of 
..iugurtha  s,  by  whose  means  that  monarch eflected  the 
aMassination  of  Masalva  at  Rome.  H«i  aftaiwaid,  at 
the  iuslii'ation  of  Metellus,  the  Romnn  commander, 
conspired  with  Nahdalaa  against  Jugurtba,  but  the  plot 
was  discovered,  and  ba  waa  put  !•  daa^  (Balttal, 
Jug.,  35^  6i,  70.) 

BoMoiiTcjB,  a  name  applied  to  the  youths  who  were 
whipped  at  the  altar  of  Diana  Ortliin  at  Sparta,  in  hoii- 
otur  of  that  goddess.  The  festival  was  aHed  Auutaa- 
Ttyueit,  ana  was  aa  ivned  dtr^  rel  pmartjovp,  i.  e., 
from  irhtpping.  These  boys  were,  at  first,  freeborn 
Spartans,  but  afterward  of  meaner  birth,  being  fie- 
quantly  tba  aflaphnjir  of  slaves.  They  were  cdlad 
Bomoniece  (Bu/M»>ticaz)  from  the  scourging  they  un- 
derwent at  the  altar,  and  which  was  ven'  severe  and 
cruel ;  and,  lest  the  officer  shoidd,  out  of  compassion, 
remit  any  of  ita  ligoar,  Diana'a  pdesteas  stood  by 
all  tba  tima  bddfaig  m  Iwr  band  the  goddaas'a  imaoa, 
nhich,  say  the  ancients,  was  light  and  easy  to  oe 
borne,  but  if  the  boys  were  iparad,  became  so  pon- 
derous that  the  prieateaa  was  scarcely  tbla  la  aappoft 
its  weight  Tin  paTfiits  r^f  the  boys  were  also  pres- 
ent, anid  eihoncd  ihcir  sous  to  bear  their  sufTerings 
with  patience  and  firmness.  He  who  showed  the 
most  finniMiaa  was  highly  honoand.  Some  of  the 
boys  even  dkd  under  the  lasb ;  tbaaa  tiiay  buried  by  a 
puUic  funeral,  with  garlands  on  their  head.^.  in  t  >ki'n 
of  joy  and  victory.  The  origin  of  this  cruel  custom 
ia  vaiioiial^  acooonted  for  tb«  aaeiBnt  writan. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  a  wish  mi  the  part  of  Lycurguu 
to  inure  lite  Lacedamonian  youth  to  labour  and  fatigue, 
and  to  render  them  insensible  to  pain  or  wounds. 
Others  maintain  that  it  was  a  mitigation  of  an  oracla, 
which  ordered  that  human  Mood  should  be  shed  on 
Diana's  altar.  Another  tradition  mentions  that  Pausa- 
nias,  at  the  battle  of  Piatjea,  being  disturbed  at  the 
preparatory  saertteaa  by  a  party  of  Lydiana,  and  Mi 
attt'iiilai  lis  having-  repelled  them  with  stavr.s  and  stones, 
the  only  weapons  they  had  at  the  moment,  instituted 
this  custom  subsequently  in  commemoration  of  tba 
event.    (Psasan.,  3,  16.— PiaU.,  Ft/.  Lyeurg.) 

BoxA  Dra  lius  Good  Oodde»*"),  a  name  ghren  by 
the  Romans  to  Ops  or  Tellus.  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
goddess  Earth.  The  first  of  May  was  the  time  Su 
celebrating  her  fisatival,  and  it  was  also  the  aonaivaiMK 
ry  of  the  in  itiun  cf  her  temple  on  the  .\vpTitine  Hill. 
(Ovtd,  FatL,  5,  Md,  scq.)  She  was  worshipped  b^  the 
Roman  matrons  in  the  house  of  dM  cUaf  pontifi,  and 
everything  relating  to  the  other  sex  Was  carefully  ex- 
cluded. ( V\d.  Clodius  )  -A.S  the  most  jsrobable  derivap 
lion  of  the  name  of  the  month  of  May  is  from  Maia,  it 
has  bean  in&rred  that  this  goddess  and  Bona  Dea  were 
tiie  same  deitiea.  The  RoinaM  had  a  legend  among 
till  lu,  that  Bona  Dea  w.as  Faunn  r  Fatna,  the  daugt 
ter  of  Paunua,  who,  out  of  modesty,  never  left  her 
bower,  or  let  henelf  be  aeen  of  men ;  lar  whioh  she 
was  deified,  and  HO  aaa  ratfiad  her  tangle. "  (JCa* 

CToh  ,  1,  12.) 

BoifojciA,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  north 
of  Sirmium.    Ita  site  eorrespmMb  with  the  modem 
lock  or  U}lak.    {Anton.,  Itm.  —  Notk.  Jmp.}  ~-IL  A 
dty  of  Italy.   ( V,d.  Falme.)— m.  A  ci^  cf  Ganl 
{Vid.  Gesoriacuin.) 

BoMvs  Bwimra,  a  RoaNOi  deity,  whoae  wetMf 
wjis  first  introdurrii  hr  the  peasants  Hf  was  repre- 
sented holding  a  pat«ra  or  cup  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
his  left  eoa  of  cent.  (Yarrot  ds  R.  Jt.,  1*  l.r^mi., 
34,  8.) 

BousuBA  {Iwvu  Cauda),  a  town  of  Cyprus,  on  the 
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•outhwflttam  ooaat.  Vantu  had  •&  uieknt  tanide 

B«9ra*,  ft  wntbsm  comteUatioii,  iM«r  tha  Um  Ma* 

jor.  The  name  ia  Or^'i'k,  Bour^f,  ant!  nif^ns  "  the 
Oxe»^nver,''  Bootes  bclu^  regarded  in  iIua  bunAc  as 
the  driver  of  the  Wain  (*A/xa^a),  another  appellation 
for  the  "  Greater  Bear."  {ArtUutt  9l.—Mamliu*,  1, 
313.)  The  Greeks  genendly  saw  in  Bootes,  Areas 
son  of  Callislo.  Ovid,  however,  calls  him  on  one  oc- 
casioa  Lycaon,  after  the  fatlier  of  Calliato.  iFtuLf  6, 
SS9.)  Odimi  TCMided  him  m  Icuim,  fha  ftflur  of 
£rigonc.  {Vid,  Icarus.)  Propertius  hence  calls  the 
seven  stars  of  the  Greater  Bear,  "  Lmc^  leant.*'  {EL, 
2,  24,  24.) 

BoKKA*.  the  North  wind,  regarded  in  the  Grecian 
mythology'  as  u  deity.  According  to  the  poets,  ho  was 
the  son  of  Astreua  and  Aurora,  but  othem  make  him 
IheaonofttieS^mon.  He  lored  Orithyia,  thm  ifauigh- 
tor  of  Ereefatheus,  king  of  Athena,  and  cafried  her  olT 
to  Thrace,  where  she  hore  him  the  winged  youths 
Zeteit  and  Calais ;  and  two  daughters,  Chione  and 
Cleopatra.  (Plat.,  Pkmdr.,  2td.—AvoUod.,  3,  15,  2. 
—Apoll.  Rhod.,  1,  211.)  Tlie  Athonians  aacribcd  the 
destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxen  by  a  storm  to  the 
partiality  of  Dorcas  for  the  country  of  Orithyia,  and 
Duilt  a  tempte  to  him  after  thai  event.  {HerwL,  7, 
189.)  Boicaa  la  abo  aaid  hj  Homer  to  have  tamed 
himself  into  a  horse,  out  ofluve  t  <  mares  of  Erich- 
tbonius,  and  to  have  begotten  ou  them  twelve  fi»als  re- 
markable for  their  Aeetneea.  (A,  90,  3n.—~K€ight- 
/<■(/'*  Mythology,  p.  25.5,  .icqq.) 

BoRYSTUENKs,  I.  a  Ufgc  river  of  Scythia,  falling 
into  the  Etuine  Sea,  now  called  the  Dnieper.  Herod- 
otua  considers  it  the  greatest  of  the  Scythian  rivers 
after  the  Istcr,  and  as  surpassing  all  others  except  the 
Nile.  He  does  not  appear,  liowever,  to  have  known 
much  about  ita  course,  and  seems  not  to  have  been 
:^priied  of  the  ftnioaa  eatawcte  of  this  liver,  which 
occur  at  the  height  of 200  miles  above  ItH  mouth,  and 
are  said  to  extend  40  miles,  being  13  in  number.  ( Vtd. 
Danaparis.)— H.  There  was  a  city  on  the  banks  of  this 
river  called  Borysthcnis,  and  also  OIMa  (Vid.  01- 
bia.) — III.  A  favourite  steed  of  the  Emperor  Hadri- 
an's, to  wliom  he  erected  a  monument  after  death. 

Bosroavs,  I.  a  name  applied  to  a  strait  of  the  sea. 
There  were  two  atnite  known  fn  aatiqiiity  b^titis  ap- 

Enl!  iti  Ti,  namelvi  the  Tlirn  i m  and  the  Cinunerian 
>oa»|>urui> ;  the  formvi  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
StreilM  or  Ckatuicl  of  CotuUMiMple,  the  latter  the 
Stratis  of  Caffa  or  'thcodoaia,  or.  accordinp  to  -x  ! -ter 
denomination,  the  Straits  of  Zaltachc.  By  tiie  Ivub- 
sians,  however,  it  is  commonly  called  the  Botporus. 
Variotti  reaaona  have  been  aaaigned  for  the  name. 
The  beat  ie  that  which  makes  the  appellation  re^  to 
the  early  passuire  of  af^ricvltural  knowledge  from  E.-uit 
to  West  ( Joif,  an  ox,  aiul  sropof,  a  passage).  IS'ym- 
phiuH  teli^  ui«,  on  the  entliority  of  Accarion,  that  the 
Phr>{rians,  desirin^r  tn  pass  the  Thracian  «trn;t,  ln;ilt 
a  vessel,  on  w  hoest>  prow  was  the  hgure  of  an  ox,  call-  i 
mg  tlM  strait  over  whidi  it  «a«ried  then,  (3od(  nopo^, 
Botponu^  or  the  ox's  passage.  IMonysitts  of  Halicar- 
nassos,  yalerins  Flaeeus,  and  others  of  the  ancient 
writers,  refer  the  name  to  the  history  of  lo,  who,  when 
transformed  into  a  eow  (fivvs)  by  Juno,  swam  acrosa 
ihh  strait  to  avoid  her  tormentor.  Aniaa  savs  tint 
the  Phn  ;^;rxns  were  directed  by  ."in  oracle  to  follow  the 
route  which  an  ox  would  point  out  to  them,  and  tlmt 
one  being  roused  by  them  for  thiH  purpose,  it  swam 
•cross  the  strait. — The  strait  of  the  Thracian  Boaporns 
properijr  extended  from  the  Cyanean  rocks  lo  the  har- 
bour of  Byzantium  or  CnmtanltnopU.  It  u  said  to  bo 
16  milea  iu  length,  including  the  wmdtngs  of  its  course, 
and  its  osffinaiy  bnmdthiSoat  H  miles.  In  several 
llecex,  however,  it  is  very  narrow  ;  and  the  ancients 
idate  that  a  periion  might  hear  birda  sing  on  the  op- 
foritesidc,  and  thittwgpsgeoiMariglitconvwieicwes 
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j  with  one  another.  Herodottix,  Polybius,  and  Arrian 
make  its  length  120  stadia,  from  the  Cyanean  rocks 
to  BjFiantiimi.  The  new  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  erected  on  cither  cofl^t,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temples  of  SerapiH  and  Jupiter.  The  old  one^i,  raised 
by  the  Greek  emperors,  command  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  alait,  where  it  is  not  more  thui  600  pnoei 
acrosa.  Here  Datins  is  sdd  to  ham  crossed,  on  his 
expedition  against  the  Scythiana. — For  some  remarks 
on  the  kinga  of  Bosporus,  as  they  are  a^led  inhistaiy, 
tmrnSkCSmtm^t  FasH  HeUe«ict,j.  9S1,  Sd  «!. 
—II.  A  ritv  in  the  ChersonesusTaniicaf  uisMOWM 
Panticapsum.    ( Vtd.  PanticnpMmi.) 

BomAAfOr  BonuBta,  a  name  anciently  given  to 
a  narrow  space  of  coimtry  in  Macedonia,  situated  be- 
tween the  Haliacmon  and  Lydios,  as  Herodotus  in- 
foniia  UK  (7,  127) ;  but  in  another  passage  he  extciHlsit 
beyond  the  Lydias  as  f<ir  as  the  Axiiu.  The  Bottuei 
had  be«i,  lumever,  early  expelled  from  this  dirtiict  If 
the  Macedonian  princes,  and  had  retired  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Axius,  about  Tbcrme  and  Olynthus  (/fsr#> 
dot.,  8,  127),  where  they  ibrmed  a  new  settlement  with 
the  Chalcidians,  another  p«  oj>lr  (d" Thracian  origin,  oc- 
cupying the  country  of  Cliaicidice,  {Cramer  s  At. 
Grr'rre,  vol.  1,  p.  220.) 

Boi  nil  K.\  or  BoAXiioia,  queen  of  tlie  losnii  in Bnt> 
ain,  during  the  re^  of  Neio.  Having  been  tyoeted 
in  the  most  ignominious  manner  by  the  HomanK,  ^he 
headed  a  general  inaumction  of  the  Britona,  attacked 
the  Roman  settlements,  reduced  London  to  ndiee,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  strani^cra  to  the  number  of 70,000. 
Suetonius,  the  Homan  general,  defeated  her  in  a  de- 
cisive battle,  and  Boodicea,  rattier  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies,  put  an  end  to  lier  own  life  by 
poison.    {Tacit.,  Ann.,  14,  31.) 

BoviLLiE,  I.  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Af- 
pion  Way,  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  milc-stoncs ; 
and  answering,  aoeotdingto  the  opinion  of  Holstenhts, 
to  the  Bituation  of  tl  r  iini  railed  rOslfrin  drlle  Frat- 
toeJne.  It  is  dii»tiugui^>tu  d  from  another  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Novum  Latium  by  the  title  of  Snbute' 
ne.  Bovillc  was  one  of  the  first  towns  conquervd  by 
the  Romans,  according  to  Floras  (1,  11).  We  learn 
from  C'icero  that  it  was  a  municipium  {Orat.  pro  Plan' 
do),  but  he  xeproaeuts  it  as  almost  deserted. — ^li.  A. 
town  of  Novum  Latfum  -,  its  precise  aituetienhas  not 
)>ecn  aecertaiiu'd.  Yulpius  says,  that  sonie  ves-tiges 
of  this  town  may  ho  traced  near  a  place  cailtMi  itoace, 
not  far  from  Kero/i.    (Tef.  Lai.,  p.  120.) 

Bk  iCHMlNBs,  Indian  philosoplisrB.  (  Vid,  Ojane* 
«>uphists3.) 

BaANCHuons,  n  snniamo  of  ApoUo.  (VU,  Bmn* 
cliid».) 

BiancrTdjr,  T.  the  inhaliitants  of  a  small  town  in 

Sogdiana,  on  the  river  Oxus,  put  to  the  kv.  :  r  ]  by  Al- 
exander. They  were  descended  from  the  Brauchtdae, 
a  family  who  held  the  priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Ajwl- 
\n  THdymaius  at  Didymi  near  Miletus.  The  Persians 
j  under  Xerxes  plundered  aiid  burned  the  temple,  and 
the  Bnnchida:,  who  had  betrayed  it  into  their  hands, 
became,  on  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  voluntary  compan- 
ions of  his  flight,  in  order  to  avoid  the  justice  of  their 
countrj  nien.  They  settled  on  the  Oxus.  and  ;n"ew  up 
into  a  amall  state.  Alexander's  motive  in  the  csuel 
masaacre  of  this  people  was  tetalistien  for  the  sao^ 
lege  of  their  ancestors.  ( Curt.,  7,  5.) — II.  Tlic  prieofeB 
ofApoUo  Uidy  mieuii,  w  b  o  aax  e  oracles  in  Caria.  (  Vid, 
DiranL) 

BaxNCHrs.  a  youth  of  Miletus,  beloved  by  Apollo, 
who  gavo  him  the  power  of  prophecy.  He  gavu  ora- 
cles at  Didymi.    {r'td.  Didymi.) 

BaAaiDAa,  aon  of  Tellis,  was  a  oelebnted  Spartan 
commander  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  gained 
many  successes  over  the  Atlu niai  -  The  princi{i.d 
scene  of  iiia  raeralions  was  in  the  north,  in  that  part  of 
Thiace,  or,  rather,  Macedonia,  whidi  WM  M  BiumnNM- 
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hf  Misled  Greek  «Qlaniegi»«  Infe  number  of  which 
be  brotufac  under  the  control  of  Sparta  by  his  arms  or 
peisotuJ  influence.  He  lost  hia  life  at  Che  taking  of 
Amfiupobt.  (  Ainphipolis  )  The  virtuos  of  his 
■mut  itMiifnr  were  worth;  of  the  beat  daji  of 
SpA  (Tkaeyi.,  t,  ».^Sl,  4,  ll.—H.,  4,  78— 
U.  4.  SI  —  W  ,  4,  102,  6cc.^U.,  5,  10.) 

BkasipIa,  ieaUvak  at  Lacedemon,  ii)  honour  of 
BraiKbs.  Nooe  but  freemen  bom  Spartans  were  per- 
nuiiri  u>  flHtar  tke  fiat«,  and  mm^  as  were  abwpt  were 

Bkacmk,  a  town  of  Attica,  cch  t  r.ited  in  tm'tholO' 
RhflM  IpUgcDia  fiict  landed  after  her 
I  Tmbrs  wkh      alatiie  of  IK«».  From 

thi*  cimuiwtinci-.  i!u'  lmhIiIi  ss  ^v  \.s  lu  re  held  in  pocu- 
harvcacntioa,  under  the  iiUe  of  Brauronia.  (Faustm., 
h  WB.'-Blnk.  Bys.«  m.  «.  Bpavf>u¥.^8hmi»,  398.) 
The  rains  of  Braumn  nrr  pointfMl  out  hv  modern  trav- 
rJere  near  the  »j>  it.  called  Faimo  Braona.  Chandler 
laiid  the  Mdem  hUi  Vromm.  toI.  3,  ch. 

j^.— Cw|iaw  Ge/^.»  Jttnertry,  p.  77.)  —  Diana  hatl 
thfee  ftiti»als  here,  called  Bfauronia,  celebrated  once 
rn-ry  fifth  year  by  tea  uicn  who  were  called  Upi^iroioi. 
Ihagr  aacnfioed  A  goat  to  the  ffoddeaa,  and  it  was  nauat 
to«f  AM  of  Ike  books  of  IiMMH'e  Iliad.  Theinoal 
ivatarkiible  that  attended  were  young  virgins  in  yellow 
gavnc.  ccnMecrated  to  liiaiia.  They  were  about  ten 
yaHa  af  a^a,  and  not  under  five,  and  therefore  their 
cansf rration  wxs  called  di«arnV<i',  from  dccrtn; 
tad  tooM^Uiues  ufMcrcvrtv,  as  the  virgititi  ihitmsclvcti 
boee  the  name  of  apKm,  h€ars,  from  thk  aretimstance. 
Raa  a  haar  im  of  the  villages  of  Attica  so 
Bl  Wato  vilhaiainhabilaals,  and  played  harm- 
IV  with  them  This  &niiliarity  lasted  long,  till  a 
g  mjpn  treated  the  animal  too  roughly,  and  wa« 
IVy  A.  Th» irirgin's  brother  killed  the  be«r,  and 
the  ccmntry  wis  %t^m  after  visited  by  a  pestilence. 
The  axxiti  w.\s  consulted,  and  the  plague  removed  by 
eonaeerating  virgins  to  the  service  of  Diana.  Thu 
ma  m  bilihibf  ukamiid,  that  no  wttaan  in  Athms 
waa  W9tT  MBnod  Wfrre  a  pievmua  canaeeialion  to 
the  fodi)e«s.  The  tfatue  or  Diana  of  Tauris,  which 
had  been  brought  into  Greece  by  Iphigenia^  was  pre> 
•amad  in  At  town  of  BmuoBi  JCmtaa  aaniad  ll 
awiy  whf!]  hr  -vaded  Ciaae».  {Onmm't  Aament 

BaB?nn  and  Baam,  a  poopla  of  Italy,  ooeupying, 
togfthtr  with  the  Gcnauni,  the  present  Vol  JtAgno 
aad  Vmi  Brttumtt^  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the 
Lanw  Wrbonus  {Ldigo  Mngg^wrr)  They,  together 
with  the  Gaaaoai,  were  subdued  by  Druiras,  whose 
iSaiwi  Haraaa  i  rfihiaiM  SUaba  catla  Ihana  Bmnel 
tnd  G?naui ;  othaaa  tan  tha  Ibnner  BtaoBL  (/bral., 
CM.,  4,  14,  16  ) 

Baaxxva,  I.  a  general  of  Ilia  Galli  Smonee,  who 
rnteml  IIaIv,  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  river  A  Ilia, 
aod  entettni  their  city  without  oppositiim.  rt)e  Ro- 
maoa  lied  into  the  Capitol,  and  len  the  whole  city  in 
1km  mmmmmmtitkm  enemies.  Ihe  GaoU  ettfliibad 
dsaTaiiiiha  nek  m  die  night,  and  theCapilel  wobM 

havp  been  taken,  ha»I  not  the  Rihii.iilk  Ixn-j)  :i\vakcned 
by  the  aaim  of  the  sacred  geeae  in  Ihe  teuipie  of  Juuo, 
and  iamahatdf  repeltod we  ananay.  (Fid.  Manlius.) 
f '~iriiif!Ti  =  ,  -xhi  "Vis  in  h^ntpshmcnt,  marched  to  the  re- 
liet  of  him  cu^uirv,  and  »u  totally  defeated  the  Gauls, 
tlMC  not  on«  rciiiuned  to  cany  home  the  news  of  their 
deatrucUoo. — ^Ths  destruction  of  the  Gauls  by  Camil- 
hu  is  tbfl  national  aoeount  given  by  the  Roman  writers, 
vtd  Ls  replete  with  error  and  exaggeration.  (Consult 
mauka  under  the  artada  CamitttMi.)— Aa  lefuda  tha 
BMa  Dmwnm»  it  iH^ka  muttltadt  tlud  it  la  nmiiing 

Qore  tlvin  tbr-  Cymric  word  Brcnhin,  which  signifies 
'■  'iujaa"  or  "  ifailtr,"  cMiverted  into  a  I^tin  form. 
Tte  Ramans  mistook  it  fcr  a  proper  name.    ( Thierry, 

Hat  irt  Gaul .  vol   1,  p  ^7  — Armi}iV x  Ruinr,  vol. 
U  f.  SAL)    Pnchaxdj  however,  maxQtaws  that  it  is 
Ll 


rather  the  proper  name  Bran,  which  occurs  in  Weldl 
history.  (Arnold,  I.  c.) — II.  Another  Gallic  leader, 
who  msde  an  irruption  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  an 
army  if  his  countrymen,  consisting  of  153,000  foot 
and  80,000  horM.  After  ravaging  various  parts  of 
Noitllflm  GfBeee,  fhey  marelMd  againat  Delphi,  and 
endeavoured  to  plunder  the  temple.  But  the  army  of 
the  invader*,  according  to  the  Grecian  account,  were 
seized  with  a  panic  terror  during  the  night,  and  being 
attacked  at  day!)reak  by  the  Delphiana  and  others  of 
the  Greeks,  retreated  in  the  utmost  confusion.  I^rge 
numbers  perished,  the  Greeks  continaally  hanging  on 
the  skirts  of  the  retreating  foe ;  and  Brennus,  wound- 
ed, and  dispirited  by  his  overtlut>w,  killed  himself  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication.  BC.  278.  {Pausan,  10,  l'»  — M, 
10,  Sa — Juttm,  34»  6,  die.)  It  would  appear,  that 
beaidaa  the  Gaida  maBtloBad  hero,  anathar  bod^  of  Aa 
same  rare  were  rava^ng  Tfir  u  o  and  Macedonia ;  and 
these  latter  were  they  who  crossed  over  into  Asia,  not 
the  remains  of  the  army  of  BmuMlK  (OeiUOlt  BMf' 
lit,  ad  Fatuan.,  10,  S3,  H.) 

BaiARRtrs,  I.  a  riant  fiunous  in  early  fable.  He  and 
his  two  brothers  Cottus  and  d'ves.  were  the  oflfspring 
of  Uranus  and  G%  (CcbIus  and  Terra),  and  had  each 
a  hundred  handa.  Aaeor^ng  to  Homer,  he  was  call" 
et!  of  men  .Egiron,  and  hv  tlie  gods  alone  Briareuh. 
W  hen  Juno,  Neptune,  aiwi  Minerva  conspired  to  de- 
throne Jupiter,  Bnafaas,  being  brou^it  hj  Thetla  to 
the  aid  of  Jupiter,  ascended  the  heavens,  and  srnted 
himself  next  to  him,  and  so  terrified  the  conspir^itorn 
by  bis  ficrro  and  threatening  looks,  that  they  shrunk 
from  their  |Napoae.  (tfoNi.,  J?.,  1,  403  )  Briarcua 
also  appaara  in  flMa  aa  ana  of  tika  Cyclopes.  ( Vtd. 
Cyclopes.)  The  name  B/Ka/>ru{- appears  to  bo  akin  to 
tiptau,  i3ptap6c,  fipttftj,  iipi0i*c,  all  denoting  wetght 
and  strength.  (Knghtlef'M  •Mytkolo^,  p.  46.) — II. 
A  <''vrlop,  made  judge  between  .\pollo  and  Neptune, 
ill  ibi'ir  (lisuuto  about  the  isthmus  and  promontory  of 
Ckirinth.  He  gave  the  former  to  Neptune,  and  the  lat» 
ter  to  Apollo.  Ha  ia  wobably  the  same  fabuloas  par- 
sonage wMi  the  preeeolng.    ( Pannan.  ,2, 1 . ) 

Dh  [■ ;  ,<i  \  r  t.--. ,  n  [ivipl  i  -  i  1 1  tlic  rii  irtlicrn  parts  of  Britain, 
regarded  as  the  greatest,  most  powerful,  and  most 
aneiaiit  af  tha  Britiah  liibes.  They  poaseased  the 
country  from  sci  to  ^m,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Yt/rk,  J}uTham-,  Lttiuaater,  Weslmorcland,  and  Cum- 
berland. Their  capital  was  Eboracum,  York.  The 
Brigantes  (Briges,  Bryges)  would  aeem  to  have  been 
origtnally  of  Tnracian  origin,  and  to  have  wandered 
forth  from  iheir  mountain  homes,  l>ctwi*en  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  over  various  parts  of  Europe,  such  as 
Gaol,  Spain,  BiMn,  dee.  They  dso  penetrated  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  wrrr  there  called  Phrv-grs  (Phrygi- 
ans). Consult,  as  regards  the  root  of  the  name,  the 
remarks  under  the  article  Mesembria. 

Bitiu  antTn08  Lacus,  a  lake  in  Vindelicia,  sepaiating 
the  Hclvctii  from  the  Yindelici  and  other  German 
tribes.  Another  name  for  it  was  Bodainicus  I>arus. 
It  »  now  the  Laka  0/  CoN«laflc<  {Cotutanza-Ute), 
aa  tha  Oennaas  call  it,  who  have  likewiae  another  ap- 
p<dlat1on  for  it,  rr  rn'  ling  one  of  the  ancient  name.^, 
i.  e.,  Boden-Hec.  (I'hn.,  it,  17. — Meh,  3,  2 — Amm. 
MartOLy  16,  6.) 

BRiaANTlL'<(,  [  nllf-.l  ri!s-o  Brt^rnnti  i,  a  city  of  Vin- 
delicia, near  llie  boultK  ^i-sU  rn  extremity  of  the  I^acus 
Brigantinus.  It  wa.4  the  station  of  a  force  in  the  time 
of  Uie  Antonines,  for  the  purpose  of  w^chlaf  the 
movements  of  the  Alemanni.  The  modem  name  b 
Bregtnoz.—\\.  .\  city  of  Hispania  Tarr  u  onensis,  now 
CaniMMU  Some  erroneously  identify  Abobfiga  with 
tfabplaae.   (IKa  Case.,  87,  flB.) 

Brilkssu.s,  a  name  given  to  the  range  of  hills  lhat 
united  Mount  Penteiicus  with  Anchesmns. 
399.)   The  modem  name  ia  TWte  «mm.  (CUT* 
//in.,  p.  68  and  77  > 

BaiMO  (from  ^ifdfiu,  "  to  roar,'^  "  to  rage'^),  a 
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gi««n  to  Hecate,  mhI  cbieHy  employed  to  denote  her 
tocrifie  upfmmmm,  •fpeciailly  when  «he  came  a«in» 
7n()n«*d  by  magic  artn.  Apollonius  describes  her  as 
having  her  head  surroundud  by  iierpcnU  twining 
through  brmnchea  of  oak,  wbUe  torches  flamed  in  Iter 
hands,  and  the  infernal  dogs  howlad  aioiwd  hu. 
{4juU.  R.,  8,  1214, 

BsisiiSt  a  patronymic  of  Hippodamia,  or  Lymes- 
Mis,  itn^ttiU  of  BiiiM,  high'pnoat  of  Jupitor  at  Pe<i> 
•Ml  ia  Trou.  Slw  mm  wmmMh  ht  bMr'liMuty. 
and  was  the  wife  of  Mines,  who  was  kilted  in  the  siege 
carried  on  by  Achillea  against  Lymeaaua.  From  Lyr- 
neetus  the  Grecian  warrior  broogbl  Imt  away  captive. 
She  was  taken  from  him  by  Agamemnon,  during  the 
quarrel  occasioned  by  the  restoration  of  Chryseis,  but 
ne  was  given  back  to  him,  when  a  reeonciliation  took 
place.  {Ham.,  II.,  1 .  336.  ^^^Oni,  A.  A.,  9,  S.— 
Propert.,  2,8,  20,  6ic  ) 

Briskus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  said  to  nignify  "  the 
dilooTerer  of  hoMj-"  Sonae  derive  the  appellation 
tnm  the  nympha  cdled  BriM,  Ike  mireea  m  the  god. 
Comutiis,  the  interpreter  of  Persius,  drduccs  it  from 
tru,  equivalent,  as  he  informs  us,  to  jucundua.  Mo- 
dMlC  gives  a  Syriac  derivation,  hriz  ioubsa,  "  a  lake 
of  honey."    {RoiU,  HcckeTckea,  Ac.,  vol.  3,  p.  390.) 

Bbitamni,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  (Vii.  Bri- 
tannia.) 

Bmtavwu.  odiM  alao  AJkimi.  (KmL  Albim.) 
Aa  ialaad  m  the  Atlmtie  Ooaaa,  and  th«  lwg«at  in 

Knope.  The  Phosnicians  appear  to  have  been  eariy 
acfiiainted  with  it,  and  to  have  carried  on  here  a  traffic 
fat  tin.  (FmL  CMdMridea.)  Goauneireial  jealooay, 
however,  induced  them  to  keep  their  disooverirs  a  pro- 
ibund  secret  The  Carthaginians  succeeded  to  the 
Pboeniciana,  but  were  equally  mvsterioua.  Avienus,  in 
hit  small  poem  entitled  Or«  JMarthma,  v.  412,  makes 
mention  of  the  voya^^cH  of  a  eertain  Himiico  in  this 
quartor,  ;uul  professes  to  draw  hi.s  infonnation  from  tlie 
loSg-coiicoalMl  Punic  Annala.  Little  waa  known  of 
Biitaiii  utU  Cmv^s  liBW,  whft  tevvM  and  tndaav- 
ourcd,  although  ineffectually,  to  conquer  the  island. 
After  a  long  interval,  Ostorius,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
nAwai  the  aouthem  put  of  the  island,  and  Agricola, 
aahanqnrntlj.  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  extended  the 
Roman  dominion  to  the  Trith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 
The  whole  force  of  the  empire,  although  exerted  to  the 
utmost  uadar  Savccua,  could  not,  bovrercr,  reduce  to 
•id)faeliMitlwlm4fiMtivaa«ftheliigh^^  Britain 
continued  a  Roman  province  until  \  -i^G,  wlicnthe 
troofie  were  in  a  great  measuta  withdrawn,  to  aacist 
Valaiiliiiian  Uie  Third  againat  tha  Hum,  and  never  xe> 
turned.  The  Britons  li^d  become  so  enervated  tmder 
the  Roman  yoke  as  to  be  unable  to  rqicl  the  incursiona 
of  the  inhatntanta  of  the  north.  They  invokad,  there- 
fore, the  aid  of  tha  Saxona,  by  whom  ther  were  tbem- 
aelvea  subjugated,  and  at  length  obliged  to  take  ref- 
uge in  the  mountains  of  Wales. — The  name  of  Britain 
was  unknown  to  tha  Romana  bafeta  tlM  tima  of  CaK 
au •  BodwiC  darivea  it  ftrai  tha  WwniilBiaii  Ha* 
Imw  term  Baratanar,  "the  land  of  tin"  Others 
deduce  the  name  of  Britons  from  the  Gallic  BriUi, 
I'  nainted,"  in  alluaion  to  the  cualom  on  the  part  of  tha 
inhabitants  of  painting  their  bodies.  {AdeUng,  Muh- 
rtdalet,  vol.  2,  p.  60.)  Britain  was  famous  for  the 
RoBAn  walla  built  in  it,  of  which  traces  remain  at  the 
pnaent  d^.  Tha  first  was  built  by  Agrirola,  A  D 
79,  neariy  m  tha  situation  of  the  rampart  of  Hadrian, 
and  wall  of  Severus  mentioned  below.  In  A.D.  81. 
AfricoU  biiilt  a  Jiaa  ofvMT  Mnmg  fbita  ftoBi  tha /Vil* 
4f  ArlA  to  4ha  fV«A  a/  blfie.  Thie,  howm»,  waa 
insufficient  to  check  the  h.-irlL-irian-**  .ifter  his  departure. 
In  A.D.  laO,  tharafore,  Hadrian  eroded  a  iamoua  wall 
ftt»  BmOmu  on  flsheay  Friik,  to  a  apal  a  Httia  ia. 
TOnd  NneeoMti*  upon  Tyne.  It  was  sixty-eight  Eng- 
bah  or  aeventy-four  Roman  miles  long.  Twenty  yean 
dtorihia,  UUioaUibku^MidartiM'' 


ninua,  vealorad  tha  tuand  wall  of  Agrieoia,  wlriihl 
aoBMnoniy  called  the  Vallum  Ant  nnim.  BntlhspaZ 

ent  of  all  was  that  of  Sevrnin.  hegun  A  D.  209.  jm 
liniiihiMl  the  next  year,  and  which  waij  only  a  («« 
north  of  Hadrian's  wall.    It  was  garrisoned  W  t^ 

thouaand.naB.  iCit$^  M.  4,  2),  Mtq.—id  j 
1  ice.—li.  f6.,  6.  ia— FKn.,  4,  16.—Mtla,  3,  6- 
IV//.  rn/erc,  2,  46,  &c.) 

BaxTAnaicoa,  Casab  (Tibarina  CUudius 
ieua),  aen  of  tlM  EMfntor 
was  bom  a  few  days  after  the  acceBnion  of  h'u  1«11h 
to  the  throne.  ■  Aner  the  return  of  the  emperor  fin 
his  expadilion  to  Britain,  the  anmame  of  Hrihwiki 
wa8  bestowed  on  both  the  father  and  son.  A»  tb 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor,  Britannicus  was  the  hwb 
heir  to  the  empire  ;  but  Claudina  was  prevaiM  uh 
br  bia  aaeond  wife,  tho  MnUtioKa  Afsipfina,  to  ain 
Domitiua  Nam,  fur  wan  by  «  Ibnnar  niMikge,  «l 
waa  three  years  older  than  BritannicuB,  and  todtwlt 
liim  hia  aucoaaaor.  The  venal  senate  gave  its  conm 
In  tha  naan  tinta,  Agrippina,  under  the  prsteit  i 
motherly  tenderness,  strove  to  keep  Britanninu 
much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  imbecility.  She  i 
moved  his  servant%and  aubatituted  her  ownaestm 
Sosibius,  his  tutor,  was  murdered  by  her  caotrivan 
She  did  not  permit  him  to  appear  bi^ond  the  prscns 
of  the  palace,  and  even  kept  him  out  of  hi«  f.uhe 
sight,  under  tha  pvataaM  that  lia  waa  inaana  anda 
leptie.  Aithoagtt  tha  waok  anipatef  ahowal  tfM*< 
penetrated  the  artifices  of  .\|[jTippina,  yet  his  i]ei 
which  ahe  cfiiected  by  poison,  prevented  him  from 
tiieving  hia  oraar.  Nero  vraa  poodaimad  amyil 
while  BritannicuB  was  kept  in  close  confinement, 
a  dispute  with  Hero,  Agrippina  threatened  to  pi 
BritannicMiWho  was  then  IbMlOan  jaara  of  afe. 
the  throne,  upon  which  Nevo  canaed  him  la  ba  p 
oned  at  a  banquet.  His  fimerml  took  pboa  the  « 
night  Hi.s  body  was  burned,  without  any  pon>} 
the  Campus  Martina,  amid  n.  violent  atorm,  which 
people  regardad  aa  annonnoinf  tiM  anaar  of  tbef 
It  ia  aaid  that  Nero  had  caused  the  nee  of  hii 
tim,  already  blackened  with  tlw  poison,  to  be  paii 
white,  but  that  the  heavy  nin  waahed  off  ttaa 
ficial  colour,  and  the  gleam  of  the  lightuog  lew 
the  crime  which  had  been  confided  to  the  boson 
tha  night.  According  to  some  authoritiea,  Briti 
ow  waa  natantty  cliawatafiaod  hy  tha  aama  fe 
naaa  of  apirit  aa  hta  IkAar.  nod  Nom 
abused  this  youth.  They  aloi 
advised  hia  death.  Racine  liao 
of  tliis  jrovag  piihoa  by  ana  of  lua 
{TaeU.,  Ann.,  11,  11  —  7rf  lA  ,  12,  2. 
2&,  et  Al.—Jd.  tb.,  13,  16.  —  Eneyclop 
3,  p.  Snb,9tfqi^Biogr.  Untv.,  vol.  6,  p.  627,  $tas 

BarroiiABTis,  a  Cretan  nytnph,  daughter  of  it 
and  Channe,  and  a  favourite  companion  of  I 
Minos,  falling  in  love  with  her,  j^uraucd  her  for  the 
of  nina  montta,  the  nymph  at  tUBoa  ooAooalinc  hi 
fmm  Mm  avid  tha  tiaaa,  al  tlmco  aanong  tta 
and  sedge  of  the  marshes.    At  Irnpth,  being  i 
ovaitakan  by  him,  ahe  sprang  from  a  cUfi*  into  tb 
winio  ihe  waa  aavod  in  tiw  netn  (dteraw)  of  aaaa 
ermen     The  Cretans  afterward  worahipped  he 
I  goddesB,  under  the  name  of  Dictynna,  nom  the 
>  circumstance,  which  was  also  aanigncKl  aa  the  : 
'  for  the  cliff  from  which  she  threw  heraelf  being 
'  Dictspoii.    At  the  rites  sacred  to  her,  vrreaths  ^ 
or  Icntisk  were  used  inst^ul  of  nrijritle,  aa  a  bra 
tha  latter  had  oao^it  har 
Ml.   Laatdnf  Oialo,  " 

.£gina  in  a  boat :  the  boatmas 
vioMnca,  birt  aha  got  to  aliMO 
gaavo  on  ttat  Mandt  iHmo 

vijf)  :  hence  she  was  worshipp«»d  in  .^^fTina  un 
name  of  Aphaa.   {Cailtm.,  H.  in  Dmh.,  I9i 


AjTTll 

the  i 
Amcric. 


aaV 

pted  to  of 
took  leAig 

«  ■-  »-i*.V 

mmoH 
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30.  —  Milkr,  JSgimt., 


Lni,  •  town  of  Italj,  in  GailiB  Cinadana, 
nortb«Mt  of  Parma,  where  Otbo  sUw  hinsetf  when 
it  it  now  DrMttfdL 


(r<Mit^  mt,t  S,  93.) 
IvfaM.  to  th*  WMl  flf 


tbe  Laeos  Benacus,  and  southeast  of  Bergomam.  It 
waa  tiM  rajwTal  of  tl»  Oanomaani,  aa  we  laarn  from 
Ui7  BiiiU  ia  knoim  to  have  beoomo  a 

Raaan  eolony.  but  an  not  informed  at  what  pe- 
riod thU  event  loclk  pheo.  {FUn.,  H.  A.,  3,  lU  ) 
Stiako  spcaka  of  it  aa  inferior  in  aiia  to  Mediolanum 
VMM.  <  Crmmers  Ane.  Jmi^t  vol.  1,  ».  fi3. ) 
Ml— Ua,  M  appdlatton  gnm  to  BaoabM,  from 
the  noise  with  which  his  festivaU  watt  «alalMlML  It 
ia  davred  bam  tipfjuu,  "  to  roar.'' 

BaaiiTBa,  ooe  of  the  Cvdopea.  The  nanw  ia  de- 
ri^f^i  from  f^nvrr/,  "  tluindfr"    {Vng.,  Mn.,  8.  425.) 

lit LcTk:Ki,  a  people  of  Gannaojr,  between  the  Am- 
iMoffJSou.  and  liMnfWawOTteiarJ^.  {Ta- 
1,41.) 

livH.  or  l«M  eoBreetfjr  Bavit dosiuh,  a  celo- 
tv  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  in  the  territory  of 
By  the  Gtaaka  it  waa  called  lApevriautv, 
•  «Mi  wHdii,  in  fjbm  MaaaafitB  laaguaffe,  signified  a 
■ti.«'s  head,  from  the  resemblance  which  its  different 
haitwni  and  creeks  bore  to  the  antlera  of  that  animals 
(4M%  — Fettua,  a.  v.  Bnuidmmm. — SUpkan. 
J^Xn  *  Bprrrtmov.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
faal  Ike  Tarioua  Accounts  given  by  different  writen 
Ki-ing  the  foundation  of  this  city  ;  it<«  antiquity  ia 

,  of  Stnl>0|  that  BruiMdianim 


of  its  owa  princes,  when  the  I^edemonian  Phalan 
thus  arnved  with  hia  colony  in  thia  part  of  Italy.  It 
im  aMiiad  alao  to  tho  honour  of  tho  Brundisiana,  that 
aidMMfk  thia  chief  had  been  instrumental  in  deprivin^r 
tVera  M  a  neat  portion  of  their  territory,  they  gener- 
ousJt  aiTordrd  hixa  aa  aajrlom  when  he  waa  exiJed  from 
aftat  hta  death  erected  •  niandid 
b  WBory.  (Strab.,  9SSL-~An»M., 
6,  3. — Jmshn,  3.  4  )  The  situation  of  its  har- 
ban^  m  adnaltgum  for  commimirating  with  the  op- 
faaito  aaaal  <fCfcaaai>  aatmlly  renderad  Braadiaium 
a  p!ar<~  of  grrai  renort,  from  the  time  thai  the  colonies 
of  thii  country  had  &xed  themselves  on  the  shores  of 
lulv  HcroMM  HMaka  «f  it  aa  a  place  generally 
watt  kmomm,  when  he  eompaiea  the  Tauric  Chareo- 
MB*  to  A*  la^fian  peninsula,  which  might  be  eon- 
•idrrcd  as  included  between  the  harh<>ur»  of  Drundisi- 
•ai  aad  Taramliiia  (4,  99.)  BniiMiiaiiim  aooa  beouna 
»  fiiiiflilii  aM  to  Taamtan,  wiiidk  kad  httlmto 
tngioeeed  afl  liie  eemmerce  of  this  part  of  Italy 
{Pdfh.,  fr^.  11);  nor  did  the  facilitiea  which  it  af- 
ftaJeJ  hi  III  I  tonftaf  lhsii  oooqiieeta  out  of  lhataountry, 
aaeape  the  penrtraling  viewa  of  the  Romans  Under 
the  pfctcaoe  that  aevend  towns  on  thia  coast  had  fa- 
Tuured  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  they  declared  war 


noisamd  thamaalvaa  of  Biatk* 
aVwUtba 


»  eoloiijF  waa  aant 

A-U.a  508.  {Flor  ,  1,  SO.— Lw.,  Ejnt  ,  19  — FeW. 
i^f'c^  i>  U  )  Fram  thia  period  the  prosperity  of 
lantumed  to  iaavaaaa  in  proportion  with  the 
«f  the  Roman  empire.  Large  fleets  weia 
tjm  atatiooed  tlwre  for  tho  conveyance  of  tnopa 
into  Aforedorua,  C/reece.  or  Asia  ;  aild  from  the  con- 
venience of  iu  haifaavr,  aad  itp  CaetUty  of  aooeaa  from 
every  other  part  afita^,  k  baeasM  •  plaoe  of  general 
Ihoroug^hfxre  f>T  tnwllera  visiting  thoae  ooantriee. 
Vhea  the  rapid  advance  of  Csaar  laaawi  Paa»«r  to 
mmm  the  eeat  ofwarinto  EpifM^hewaa  ftrMme 
blockaded  bv  hi*  successful  adversary  in  Brun- 
beibre  the  return  of  hia  fleet  enabled  him  to 
the  piace,  and  cany  Ina  taaops  over  to  the 
■eC.  Ceaar  deacnbee  aeeurately  the  works 
there  hj  hia  oidata  for  pnveniing  the  es- 


cape of  We  eMtoT  From  hia  Meeuat  we  learn  that 
the  city  poaateaen  two  harbowa,  one  called  the  inner, 
and  the  other  the  outer,  eoonBanitating  by  a  very 

narrow  paaaage.  (Ceu.,  BcU.  Ctc,  I,  25  — Ap- 
mum,  B.  Cn  S>  40.— Ck.,  £p.  ad  AU.,  ».  12.  «eff.) 
aiaW  aaaaMwa  the  haibour  af  BnaJirfem  aa  attpe« 

nor  to  that  of  Tarentum,  for  the  latter  wait  not  free 
from  ahoaia.  (Strab.,  382. — Compere  Figcmatt^  Mem. 
del  riaprimento  del  port,  d*  Briediw,  Vhf^  4to^ 
1781  )  It  was  at  Bnmdisium  that  a  convention  waa 
held  fur  the  purpose  of  arranging  tho  existing  differ* 
ences  between  Auguatua  aiM  Marc  Antony.  {Oio 
Catntu,  48.)  Anong  the  comawwaiMn  ifipointed 
by  the  former  waa  Mseanaa,  who  waa  aeoompuiied  on 
the  occa.sion  by  Horace,  It  was  this  journey  which 
produced  the  humorous  satire  of  Horace  (1,  6)»  and 
which  terminatea  with  the  poet'a  arrival  at  tlw  plaee 
of  his  destination  H  nind  is  ium  is  now  Bnn</i*i.  Here 
the  Appiau  Way  ended.  (  Vul.  Appia  Via.  —  Cra- 
mert'  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  '303,  ae^f.) 

Batrrii,  a  people  of  Mags*  Grncia,  in  Italy,  below 
Lucania.  The  origin  wuni  ancient  hiatoriana  have 
aecribed  to  tho  Bratii,  or.  as  they  are  called  bv  the 
Greeks,  B^moi,  ia  naither  lemoto  nor  iUuatnoua : 
they  are  generally  laelMd  apen  aa  deeeandad  ftom 
some  reftigec  slaves  and  ahephcrds  of  the  Lucanians, 
who,  having  concealed  themselves  from  pursuit  in  the 
foieata  and  mooataiM  with  whieh  lUa  pert  of  Iia^ 
abounds,  became,  in  process  of  time,  powerful  from 
their  numbers  and  ferocity.  Their  very  name  is  said 
to  indicate  that  they  were  revolted  slavca  ;  Bpn-rtovc 
yip  tQa3ut6€i  turooTura^,  am  Strabo».apeaking  of  the 
Lneaniana.  This  appellaliMi- Ae  inaofgeato  aaa  an^ 
posed  to  have  accepted  as  a  term  of  defiance,  (ffw 
bukr,  Horn.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  61,  Cambrtdge  /roiuf.) 
Thie  aavage  race  ia  repreeanted  aa  pooring  forth  to 
attack  their  Lucanian  masters,  and  to  molest  the  Gre- 
cian settlers  on  the  coast  of  either  sea ;  and  so  for* 
midable  had  they  at  length  rendered  themaalvei^  ^Mt 
the  Lucaai  weie  aoippJlad  to  a«kaewlo(%a  tiMir  in- 
dependenee,  and  to  eado  tottaaa  aH  tlm  eaoatrf  aoelh 
of  the  rivers  I.jius  and  Crathis.  This  advancement 
of  the  Bmtii  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation  ia 
suppoaed  kf  Dtodoma  Sioulus  to  have  taken  J^om 
about  397  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Dion, 
the  Syracusan,  was  at  this  time  prosecuting  his  un- 
dertaking against  the  younger  Dionysius ;  and  it  ia 
oonoeived  that  the  hoafihtiae  of  the  Bratii  warn  fo- 
mented by  hia  meana,  in  order  to  piereut  the  tyrant 
from  deriving  any  aid  firom  his  Lucanian  allien  {Dtod. 
Sk.,  16,  1&.— i(r«to»  S6a.)  The  enterpciaiog  and 
toitodant  apiril  of  thia  people  vraa  next  diraatad 
against  the  Greek  colonies ;  and,  in  proportion  aa 
these  wore  rapidly  declining,  firomjealooaiea  and  inter- 
nal diaaenaiona ,  and  atill  nme  flwa  komiy  and  indo- 
lence, their  antagonists  were  acquiring  a  degree  of  vig* 
our  and  stability  which  soon  enabled  them  to  accom- 
pli^ their  downfall.  The  Greek  towna  on  the  weatem 
aenat*  (nm  being  weaker  awl  oMate  datpflhed  fiem  IIm 
sarin  bod^  ofthe  Itdiet  oonftdaneyt  M  Ml  hito  ihe 
hands  of  the  Brutii.  The  principal  cities  of  whii-}i  this 
league  waa  eampoaed  now  became  alarmed  for  their 
own  aecttrilyt  Md  aought  the  aid  ef  tte  Moiossian 
Alexander  against  these  danperous  enemies,  with 
whom  the  Lucaniaaa  also  had  learned  to  make  common 
cauae.  This  priaoa^  bf  Ma  talenta  and  valour,  for  a 
time  checked  the  prograaa  of  iheaa  baibaiiaaaf  and 
even  aucceeded  in  penetrating  into  tba  htoit  ef  llMir 
country ;  but  after  his  death  they  again  advanced,  liko 
a  leaiatiaaa  torrent,  and  aoon  redueed  the  whole  of  the 
pentenye  batwaen  the  lAoa  and  OMhla,  with  lha  e>- 
oeption  of  Crotona,  lx>cri.  and  Rhecfium.  At  this  pe- 
riod, Rome,  the  universal  foe  of  all,  put  an  end  at  once 
to  their  conqneata  and  independence.  AAer  auatain- 
ing  several  defeats,  both  the  Locamana  and  Brutii  are 
said  to  have  hnally  submitted  to  L.  Papirioa  Curaoc, 
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A.U.G.  48<k»  ifUcb       two  years  after  I^nrrhus  had 

withdrawn  fits  troops  from  Italy.  {Lav.,  EpU.,  14. — 
Pulyb.,  1,  6  )  Tlic  arrival  of  Hannibal  once  more, 
however,  rouspil  the  linitti  to  exertion  ;  they  flocked 
eagerly  to  the  victorioua  aUuviaid  of  that  general,  who 
was  by  their  aid  ei»M«d  to  miiiitain  Ms  gromid  In  thn 
ronuT  (iT  Iialy,  when  all  hope  of  final  sucr'CMs  s'rrmc<l 
to  be  extinguished.  But  the  consequences  of  this 
pratiaeled  warAm  pvored  fttal  to  the  eonutry  in  which 
It  was  carried  on ;  many  of  the  Brutian  tewns  being 
totally  destroyed,  and  others  bo  much  impoverished  an 
to  reUin  scarcely  a  TMtige  of  their  fimner  prosperity. 
To  these  misfortunes  was  added  the  weight  of  Roman 
vengeance  ;  for  that  power,  when  freed  from  her  for- 
midahle  rnomv,  too  well  reiiicnibcn*<l  the  support  he 
had  derived  from  the  Brutii  for  so  many  years  to  allow 
their  defectiott  to  paae  unheeded.  A  decree  ««e  there- 
fore p.iss<»d,  reducrngthis  people  to  a  moKt  ahject  state 
of  dcpendaace :  they  were  pronounced  incapable  of 
bdng  employed  in  e  miiitaiy  capacity,  and  their  Hor- 
vices  were  confined  to  the  menial  oflices  of  couriers 
and  letter-carriers.    {Straho,  261. — W,,  253.) 

Brutii  m,  or  Urctiori'm  .\<;f.ii,  the  oouiitiy  occu- 
pied by  the  Brutii.   {ViL  Brutii.) 

BfeOTvs,  T.  L.  JoNttts,  a  celrimrted  Rbmtn,  the  au- 
thor, ai  irilin^  to  the  Roman  legends,  of  the  jrreat 
levolutioii  which  drove  Tarquin  the  Proud  froQi  his 
throne,  and  which  eufaetftnted  the  consular  for  the  re- 
gal government.  He  was  the  fson  of  Marcus  Junius 
and  of  Tarquinia  the  isocond  daughter  of  Tarquiu. 
While  yet  yoiuig  in  years,  he  saw  bin  father  and  broth- 
er slain  by  the  order  of  Tarquin,  and  having  no  SMans 
of  arvengmg  them,  and  fearing  the  same  Me  to  him- 
self, he  affected  a  stupid  air,  in  order  not  to  app«>ar  at 
all  formidahtn  in  the  eyes  of  a  euspicioui*  and  cruel 
tyrant.  This  artifice  proved  succesHful,  and  he  so  far 
deceived  Tarquin,  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  that  they  gave  him,  in  derision,  the  surname  of 
Bnitiiii,  a.')  indicative  of  his  supposed  mental  imbecility. 
At  ien^lh,  when  Lucretia  bad  been  outraged  by  Sextus 
TanjnitiiiM,  Brutus,  amid  the  indignation  that  pervaded 
.all  orders,  tlircw  olT  the  mask,  and,  Biiatrhinc  the  dag- 
ger from  the  bosom  of  the  victim,  swore  upon  it  eternal 
ozile  te  the  family  of  Tarquin.  Wearied  oat  with  the 
tyranny  of  this  nu)napch,  and  exasperated  hy  the  spec- 
teele  of  the  funeral  Kolcmnities  of  Lucretia,  the  people 
Mtolishod  royalty,  and  confided  the  chief  authority  to 
tlie  senate  and  two  magistrates,  named  at  first  prctors, 
hot  8uhMH]uently  consuls.  Brutus  and  the  husband 
of  T,urrotia  were  firnt  invested  with  thi«  important  of- 
fice. They  signalize^  their  entrance  upon  its  dutiee 
by  making  all  the  people  take  a  eolenm  oaA  never 
again  to  have  a  king  of  Rome.  Efforts  nevertheless 
were  soon  made  in  fiivor  of  the  Tarquins  :  an  ambas- 
sador sent  fromEtraria,  under  the  pretext  of  procuring 
a  rcKtoration  of  the  property  of  Tarquin  and  his  family, 
formed  a  secret  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the  new  jrov- 
emment,  and  the  sons  ofSratoabeoanie connected  with 
the  oonsnbecy.  A  dlseoveij  henrliiff  lieen  made,  the 
•ens  of  tne  eonsal  end  their  aeeempBees  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  execuii  1  \:\  the  orders  of  their  father, 
although  the  people  were  willing  that  he  should  par- 
don them.  FVom  this  time  Bnrtns  eought  only  to  die 
himself,  and  snme  months  nf^er,  a  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  the  troops  of  Tarquin  eiiabk-d  him  to 
gratify  his  wish.  He  eneomterea,  in  the  fight.  Aronn, 
the  son  of  the  exiled  monarch ;  and  with  so  much  im- 
Biftnoaty  did  ^y  rush  to  the  attack,  that  both  fell 
dead  on  the  spot,  pierced  to  the  heart,  each  hy  the 

weepon  of  the  other.  The  corpse  of  Brutus  w  a^  car- 
lied  to  Rome  hi  trimnph.  The  consnl  .Valerius  ])ro- 
nounced  a  funeral  eulujry  over  it  a  statue  of  bronze 
was  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  in  the  Capi- 
tol, and  the  Roman  females  wore  mourning  for  an  en- 
tire year.  (Li».,  1,  5f.  — W  ,  2.  1,  ,Vr  _  /7 -.n  Hal, 
4,  15. — Id.,  6,  1,  dtc. —  VtTg.,  £n.,  %  tsXti,  seqq.)— 


Such  is  the  legend  of  Brutus.  **  That  Bnitos  prooi- 
red  the  banishment  of  the  Tarqoins,  in  his  oapadty  of 
Tribune  of  the  Celeres,  is  demonstrated,"  obeerrcs 

Niebuhr.  "  i>v  the  Lex  tnbumcia.  {Firmju'mivs.  I  2. 
J),  it  ongme  jttrit.)  From  this  source  came  the  ia- 
fcrmatien  that  he  here  that  e^ee  t  Aehy  which  epeits 

of  fiih  fv\rrnr<\  idiorv  cannot  have  known  anything  of 
ihia,  and  was  iucouipatible  with  it ;  the  annali»t«  com- 
bined the  two.  That  poetica]  tale  may  have  been  ae> 
casioned  by  his  Mirnatne  ;  wh.ich  yet  may  have  had  » 
very  dificrent  meamiig  iruiu  the  one  there  allixed  to 
it.  Bnttne,  in  Oscan,  meant  a  runaway  slave  ;  now  it 
is  easy  enough  to  underataaid,  that  the  partisans  of  the 
Tarquins  may  have  cdled  faiqi  saeh,  and  Aat.  on  the 
other  hand,  he  and  the  Romans  luif^lit  not  ti.-  sorr.  t.^ 
let  the  nickname  pass  into  vogue."  {Rom.  Hisi.,  vtA. 
1,  p.  488,  Gmbndge  transl. D.  Junius,  master 
of  the  horse  A.U.C.  418,  and  consul  A  V  C  489 
(Lw.,  8,  12,  el  29.)— in.  D.  Junius,  consul  A.l'C. 
615,  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  successes  in  Spain.— 
IV.  M.  Junius,  father  of  the  Brutus  who  waacODeemrd 
in  the  assassination  of  Cesar.  He  embraced  the  party 
ofMariuf,  and  was  overcon>e  hv  Pompey.  After  tin 
death  of  Syila,  and  the  renewiJ  of  hostiiitiea,  he  was 
besieged  by  Pompey  in  Motina,  who  compelled  Urn  ts 
surrender  after  a  Ion<j  registnr-rr  .ind  caused  him  to  ht 
put  to  death.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Calo  hy  his 
wife  Servilia.  Brutus  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  w  ra»c 
on  the  Civil  Wars.  (Ck  ,  Brut  ,  62.  '— Id.,  Or  .  2, 
32. — Id.,  vro  Cluenl.,  61.)— V.  Marcus  Junius,  son  of 
the  proceaing,  was  by  the  mother's  side  nephew  ct  M 
Cato  (UtioNuds).  lie  aoeomponied  his  uncle  to  Cy- 
prus, A  If.G.WS,  wheretfienMerwaaaMntbyGlnfiiis 
toannetthat  Ih! nd  in  the  Roman  empire.  It  ajipcuv 
however,  that  he  did  not  copy  the  example  of  Cato  « 
integrity ;  far,  haring  heoome  the  creator  of  the  rHt- 
zens  of'^Salamtfl  to  a  l»r?»e  amount,  he  employed  one 
Scaptius,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  to  enforce  lh« 
paymenk  of  the  debt,  tojfethcr  with  an  interest  I'-mr 
times  exeeedine  the  rate  allowed  hj  km.  {Vtc.  nd 
Att.,  5,  21.  — W.  ib  ,  B.  1,  #e^y )  And  lehen  OScere 
governed  the  provinr  i  i  f  T'iIm  i  i,  which  Cyprus 
seems  to  have  been  annexed,  Brutus  wrote  to  him, 
Btid  was  supported  fe(y  Attiemr  in  Us  request,  cMmH- 
5n<,'  him  to  i^nve  Scaptins  a  commission  as  an  officer 
of  the  Roman  goveniment,  and  to  allow  him  to  eroploj 
a  military  force,  to  exact  from  the  Salaminians  the  use* 
nous  intercflt  which  he  illegally  demanded.  Cicrfs 
was  too  upriglit  a  magistrate  to  comply  wifli  eoch 
quests,  but  they  were  so  agreeable  to  the  practice  of 
tne  times,  tbit  he  oontinut^  to  live  on  intimate  tenos 
wflh  (he  inmi  who  eoold  pref^them ;  and  the  Iksmy 

tartea  of  Brutus  were  i  n  r  ou  r  irndntion  which  he 
could  not  resist ;  so  that  he  appears  soon  to  have  for- 
gotten the  affair  of  ScaplhlS,  and  to  have  spoken  and 
thought  of  Bmtus  with  great  regard  Thev  J-oth,  in- 
deed, were  of  the  saine  party  in  politics,  and  Urutuf 
actively  exerted  himself  in  the  service  of  Pompey, 
although  his  own  &ther  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
orders  of  that  commander.  Being  taken  prisoner  h 
i!h>  hattle  of  Plinr- ill  i,  Ik  rece'iviil  his  life  froo 
the  conqueror.  Before  Ca;s.ar  set  out  for  Africa  U» 
carry  on  war  against  Scfpio  and  Juba,  he  conferred  <si 
P nit  118  the  government  of  Ci.'taljtiiie  Cfaul.  ami  in  that 
provmee  Brutus  accordinglv  remained,  and  was  actual- 
ly holding  an  office  under  Csisar,  while  his  uncle  Cato 
was  maintaining  the  contest  in  Africa,  and  committed 
suicide  rather  than  fiill  aHve  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. His  character,  however,  seems  to  have  hccu 
I  greatly  improved  since  his  treatment  of  the  Salamin- 
!  lans,  fbr  he  Is  aud  to  hare  goyerued  daalpine  Oad 
I  with  f:ri':it  integrity  and  htiTiirinity.  In  the  year 
he  returned  to  Rome,  but  at^crward  set  out  to  meet 
Cesar  on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  in  an  inteiview 

which  he  hnd  v.'tth  him.  nt  NifTri,  j>lcnf?fMl  the  r:>us(* 
of  Dciotarus,  Ictrarcii  of  Uaiatia,  with  such  woruiUi 
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Caur  was  struck  by  it,  and  waa  rc- 
IttmhsU  he  oaed  frequently  to  say  of  Brutus, 
I  inchnations  might  be,  made  a  very  ^at 
thai,  whaterer  they  were,  thoy  would 
It  was  about  this  time  also  that 
hiM  first  wife,  Appia,  daughter  of  Ap- 
•nd  married  the  famous  Porcia,  his 
'  of  Cato.    Soon  after  he  received 
'Cmars  favour  Vit  Brut.,  c.  7. 

Can..  44s  12).  in  being  appointed  PrstorUrba' 
and  be  was  holding  that  ofTico  when 
the  assassin  of  the  man  whose 
i  twice  acknowledged  by  consenting 
station  under  h.    He  was  led  into 
is  S3.id,  by  Cassius,  who  sought  at 
f,  and  afterword  by  means  of  his  wife 
'  of  BrutuB,  to  obtain  his  consent  to  be- 
and  Plutarch  informs  us,  tliat 
made  on  Cssar  in  the  scnate- 
wistcd  and  endeavoured  to  escape, 
1  ht  mm  the  dagger  of  Brutus  pointed  against  him, 
he  eoTered  hia  head  with  his  robe  and  resigned 
bte.    After  the  assassination  of  Cssar, 
>  cadeaToured  to  stir  up  the  feelings  of 
in  favour  of  liberty ;  but  Antony,  by  reading 
dictator,  excited  against  them  so  violent 
,  that  thev  were  compelled  to  flee  from 
4Eirf.    Bmtas  retireff  to  Athens,  and  used  every 
a  to  raise  a  party  there  among  the  Roman  no- 
Obtatnio^  poaseasion.  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
Immtmm^^^  poblic  money,  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
te  IIS  ^atdmA  many  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Pompey 
scatteted  aboat  Thesaaly.    His  forces  dai- 
ha  aoon  aaw  himself  surrounded  by  a 
ly,  and  Hortcnsius,  the  governor  of 
him,  Drutus  became  master  in  this 
and  Macedonia.    He  went  now  to 
,  whose  eflbrts  hatl  been  equal- 
la  Rome,  on  the  other  liand,  the  trium- 
lasvaatiB  puweiful ;  the  conspirators  had  been  con- 
the  people  had  taken  up  arms  against 
1  Cassius  returned  to  Europe  to  op- 
,  and  Octavtus  and  Antony  met  them 
I  ofPhiiippi.    In  this  memorable  conflict 
the  right  wing  of  the  republican 
i  the  division  of  the  enemy  opposed 
in  an  probability  have  gained  the 
lafnsaingthc  fugitives,  he  had  brought 
t  icK  wing,  commanded  by  Cassius,  which 
erentually  beaten  by  Antony. 
,  beUering  everything  lost,  slew  him- 
Bratus  bitterly  deplored  his  fate,  sty- 
liB,wilh  tears  of  the  sincercst  sorrow,  "the  last 
4Rh>  RaoBBM."    On  the  following  day,  induced  by 
mimx  a€  the  soldiers,  Brutus  again  drew  up  liis 
m  boa  oC  battle,  but  no  action  took  place,  and 
I  of  an  advantageous  post,  where 
ft  was  dUbok  Israattftek  to  be  mad  e  upon  him .  H  is 

remained  in  this  state,  without 
snt,  for  his  opponents  were  dis- 
and  the  fleet  that  wan  bringing 
totally  defeated  by  the  vessels 
of  tlungs,  however,  was  an- 
ff  and,  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
laMeood  battle.    Where  he  himself 
I  still  successful ;  but  the  rest 
ovsrcome,  and  the  conflict  andcd 
af  lbs  republican  army.  Escaping 
,  ha  passed  the  night  in  a  cave, 
tiretnoTably  ruined,  ordered 
I  tftaadants,  to  kill  him.    Strato  re- 
tbas  to  perform  the  painful  office  ; 
ha,  aretny  DiulHfl  nsolied,  he  turned  away  his  fiicc, 
■iboH  hxm  sword  while  Brutus  fell  upon  it.    He  died 
fatCj-tfatzd  jew  of  his  age,  B.C.  42 — A  great 
f  Uae  gian  hu  been  thrown  round  the  charac- 


ter of  BrnttiB.  That  he  was  a  stem  and  consistent 
patriot  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  the  sketch 
which  we  have  given  of  his  movements  prior  to  the 
assassination  of  CiBsar  most  clearly  disproves.  Why 
hold  utFice  under  one  who  was  trampling  upon  the 
liberties  of  his  country !  Why  require  so  much  soli- 
citation before  engaging  in  the  conspiracy !  Was  ho 
not  aware  that  Cesar  was  a  usurper  1  —  this  would 
show  a  miserable  want  of  penetration.  Or  did  ho  pre- 
fer security  to  danger^ — where  was  the  Roman  pa- 
triot in  this  t  The  truth  is,  Brutus,  notwithstondrng 
all  that  has  been  said  of  him,  was  but  a  tanly  patriot. 
His  motives  towards  the  close  of  his  career  wcro  no 
doubt  pure  enough,  but  he  ought  to  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  CiEsar  the  moment  that  general  began  to  act 
with  treason  towards  his  country. — As  a  student  and 
man  of  letters,  the  character  of  Brutus  appears  to  more 
advantage  than  as  a  patriot.  Ho  was  remarkable  for 
literary  application,  usually  rising  with  this  view  long 
before  day,  and  it  is  said  that,  on  the  evening  previous 
to  a  battle,  while  his  anny  was  in  a  state  of  anxious 
suspense  and  alarm,  ho  calmly  occupied  himself  in  his 
tent  with  writing  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Po- 
ly bius. — One  of  the  most  singular  circumsUinres  in  the 
Ufc  of  Brutus  is  that  of  the  so-called  apparition,  which 
it  is  said  appeared  to  him,  on  one  occasion,  in  his  lent 
at  midnight.  "  Who  art  thou  !"  inquired  Brutus. 
"  Thy  evil  genius,"  replied  the  phantom ;  '*  we  will 
meet  again  at  Philippi."  And  so  it  happened.  The 
spirit  re-appeared  on  the  eve  of  the  second  battle  of 
Philippi !  Wc  have  here  either  an  illusion  on  the  part 
of  Brutus,  or  a  trick  played  off  by  some  parti«an  of 
Antony's,  in  order  to  discourage  and  depress  the  re- 
publican commander,  or,  what  is  most  likely  of  all,  a 
tile  utteriv  untrue.  (Plui.,  Vtt.  Unit.  —  Encydop. 
Melropl.,  htp.  a,  vol.  2,  n.  274,  teq^  ) 

Bkvoes,  a  people  of  Ihracian  ongin,  living  at  one 
time  in  Mace«lonia.  They  afterward  crossed  into 
Asia,  where  their  name  was  changed  to  Phrygcs. 
(KiJ.  Phr>gia.) 

BtTBASTirus  Flovics  (BovCooTiiid^  irora/ioi,  Ptol.\ 
a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  easternmost  arm  of  the 
Nile,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  passing  by  the  city 
of  Bubastis.    ( Ytd.  Bubastis.) 

BuBASTis  (or  BuBASTus),  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  and  the  capital  of  the  Bubas- 
titic  nome.  This  city  is  called  in  scriptiire  Phi-Heseth, 
which  is  now  altered  into  llasta.  It  was  situated  on 
a  canal  leading  from  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  canal  of  Trajan.  The  Pelusiac  branch  was 
sometimes  called,  from  this  city,  the  Bul>astic.  Bu- 
bastis was  remarkable  also  as  being  the  place  where 
great  numbers  assembled  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
the  go<l(les8  Bubastis,  who  had  a  splendid  temple  hero. 
More  than  70,000  persons  were  accustomed  to  meet 
here  on  these  occasions.  The  custom  liad  ceased, 
however,  in  the  time  of  Hcroclolus.  This  was  the 
place,  .ilso,  where  the  sacred  cats  were  interred.  Ja- 
blonski  {Panth.  Mipfpt.,  3,  3.  —  Toe.  .Egypt.,  p.  53) 
explains  the  name  Bubastis  to  mean,  "  the  who  barct" 
or  "  uTuoprrs,"  or  "  ahe  who  multiplies  her  aspects." 
This  appellation  suited  very  well,  therefore,  the  god- 
dess of  the  new  or  uicreasing  moon,  for  such  Bubas- 
tis, the  Egyptian  deity,  in  reality  was.  Hence,  too, 
wc  sec  why  Herodotus  says,  that  the  name  Buba8ti8/| 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  was  equivalent  to  "  Artemis," 
or  Diana,'  in  Greek  (//  it'  BovOaari^,  Kara  "EAXade 
yXucaav,  Itrrl  'Afirtfitf.    Herod.,  2,  137). 

BdckphIi.a,  a  city  of  India,  near  the  Hydaspes, 
built  by  Alexander  in  honour  of  his  favourite  horso  Bu- 
cephalus. It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  some- 
where on  the  road  between  Attack  and  Lahaur. 
{Curl.,  9,  3.—Justvi,  12,  8.) 

BucKPHALus,  a  horse  of  Alexander's,  so  called 
cither  because  his  head  resembled  tliat  of  an  ox  (tioi^ 
Kc6a}M),  or  because  he  had  the  mark  of  an  ox's  hea^ 
^      .  269 
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imprCMed  upon  his  flank  ;  or,  ncccnlinp  to  .mother 

aooavnt,  bwmuM  Jm  biid  a  bUck  maik  ttpoa  his  head 
TCMmblfaif  tfi«t  of  M  «K,tfM  iw(«f  Us  bod^  being 

whhc  Plutarch  pivrB  an  account  of  the  IBOde  in 
which  Bucephalus  came  uito  tho  hand*  of  Alezaadet. 
The  horee  had  been  oflTcrrd  fur  gala  to  Fhitip,  the 
prince's  fiither,  by  a  Theasalian,  but  had  proved  ao  un- 
manageable that  tho  monarch  refused  to  puichaae, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  awaj.  Alexander  there- 
vpon  npieming  hia  nfnt  tlm  Hbttj  warn  Immg  so 
vm  a  Mfw  for  want  of  Aill  and  apirit  to  anaa^ 
it,  Philip  agTCi  (1  to  j»ay  the  price  of  the  steed  if  his 
•on  would  ride  it.  The  pnnce  aeeepted  the  offer, 
and  sueceaddi  teHie  attempt.  BvoqdMlMv  after  this, 
wouhl  allow  no  one  hut  AloTandrr  to  mount  him,  and 
he  accompanied  the  monarch  ui  all  ln»  campaigns.  In 
the  battle  with  Peras,  he  receive,  aecofding  to  the 
fame  aulhoritv,  acnranl  wonada,  of  which  he  died  not 
hmg  after.  A  writer,  however,  quoted  by  the  same 
Plutarcli,  slater  that  he  died  of  ape  ^iid  fatigue,  being 
thirty  years  old.  Arrian  also  {Bxp.  At.,  6,  18)  ex- 
prcssly  eewftfBM  thia  last  aecmnil;  Mtrnmp  o^ov, 
oi'  l^AijOdz  rrpdc  oWfv'\-,  a?ri  nav/taro^  re  Kai 
f/AiKtar  f/%'  yup  dft^  Tii  rptdKovrn  inj.  Alexsjider, 
upon  this  occasion,  showed  as  much  refNt  as  if  hi 
had  lost  a  faithful  friend  and  companion.  He  built  a 
iaitj  near  the  Hydaspes,  which  he  called  Duccpbala, 
afker  the  name  of  his  steed.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Alex.,  61.— 
PMi.«  6,  30.— Ptof.,  7,  I.— Died.  Sie.t  17,  96.) 

BvcotYcw,  on*  of  A*  naodM  ef  the  Mle,  dimie 
between  the  Scbrnnytie  and  Mendeiiian  mouths.  It 

the  same  with  the  Ph^etic.    {Herod  .  2,  17.) 

Bvtis,  I.  a  town  of  Phoeis,  on  the  ehorc  of  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus,  southeast  of  Anticym  Tlir  tnu  n 
was  situate  on  a  Iiill,  only  srven  stadia  t'rutn  ili>  port, 
which  is  doubtless  the  same  an  the  Mychos  of  Strabo, 
and  the  Maolodiita  of  PUny  (4,  3).  PwiaanSa^  seems 
to  Miign  Bdlii  to  Biaotia  (10,  37),  bat  8teph  13ys., 
FHay,  and  Ptolemy  (p.  87),  to  Phocis  {Cramer'm 
AtK.  Gretctt  vol.  2,  p.  158.) — II.  A  Laoedsmonian, 

Syen  up  to  Xerxes,  along  with  his  countryman  Sper- 
^  ias,  to  ntonr  f  vr  th.^  conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  put- 
ting the  kind's  nioKsengers  to  death.  The  king,  how- 
over,  refused  to  retaliate.    {Herod.,  7,  184,  dke.) 

BoLLAttlia,  a  friend  of  Horace's,  who  was  roominir 
dMoad  fat  the  purpose  of  dispelimg  his  cares.  The 
poet  addressed  an  epistle  to  him,  in  which  he  instructs 
him  that  ha^pinesa  does  not  depend  upon  climate  or 
plaee,  bat  open  tlie  atale  of  oni^o  own  wM.  {Hart., 
Bpist.,  I,  11  > 

BuPALUs,  a  sculptor  and  architect,  bom  in  the  isl- 
jad  of  Chios,  and  son  of  Anthenma,  or  lather  Aialio*- 
nne.  {Vid.  Anthermus )  Hr  encountered  tht»  nni- 
moeity  of  the  poet  Hipponax  {Calltm.,  Fragm.  i«>,  p. 
460,  ed.  Emut.),  the  cauae  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  refusal  of  Bupalua  lo  gfvo  fais>diii||^ter  m 
marriage  to  Hipponax,  while  olhmlnfbfm  da  that  it' 
was  owing  t  ^  a  t-tatue  madr  in  ilt  ri«ion  of  the  [Kirt  In 
Bapdus.  {Wtkker,  Ftagm.  Hip^.,  \%.)  Theaatne 
andhiveeliveof  the  bard  were  so  severe,  that,  aeaoid- 
in^r  to  one  account.  Bapatue  hung  himself  in  damir. 
(Horat  ,  Epod  ,  6,  14. — Acron.  adHoral.,  I.  e. — J%ii., 
5  )  As  Hipponax  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Da 
nua  (Prodas,  ad  Jin.,  Hepkatt.,  p.  880,  ed.  Gaisf), 
Biipahie  utm  have  been  living  not  only  in  Olymp. 
58,  but  also  VI  ry  probably  in  OTvmp.  64.  His  broth- 
er's name  was  Athenis.  In  addltton  to  the  statue 
which  Bopatva  made  in  derieloii  of  Himenax,  other 
works  arc  mentioncil  hv  Pliny  (/.  e.)  as  the  joint  |ir  > 
ducttona  of  the  two  brothers.  {SilUg,  Jhct.  Art., 
«.  V.) 

BuPHOKIA,  a  festival  in  honnuT  of  Jnpitor  at  A  thrna. 
The  legend  connected  with  this  festival  is  a  singular 
one  Among  the  laws  given  by  Triptoiemus  to  the 
Athenians,  thne  mora  a«Meia%  remarkable  were : 
mmnaeoyow  eldow  Hamm  the  god»  by  offer- 


'  ings  of  the  firbt  fruits —Hurt  not  the  labourinj?  bcaat," 
1.  e.,  the  beast  emnhiyed  in  agricnltute.  The  fin*  who 
nfTmiiliiil  inaiiMtthMlut  nMiaMnilTrMa|iwaM  nnJ 

ThanloOfWho.  -it  the  foast  of  Zn  c  UoAiixc,  observing 
a  steer  eating  the  sacred  iroTravov  en  the  aliar,  took  op 
an  axe  and  slew  the  trespasser.  Iko  eipiation-fesst 
(Bov^ovm),  instituted  fur  the  jmrpme  of  atoninf  ks 
this  involuntary  olTence,  A  was  iouod  aflerwara  ei- 
pedient  to  continue.  The  ceremeciiea  obaervad  in  it 
are  not  a  little  aoMHinf.  Fiat  waa^oought  wal«^ 
females  appointed  Ihr  tlio  attoe,  fcr  the  purpeae  of 

sharjx'ninjT  iIk^  ;iju1  knifr,  w  ith  vvbirh  the  Rlnn^rJ.tfr 
was  to  be  committed.  Une  of  these  females  having 
handed  the  axe  to  the  proper  faKtionary*  the  hMw 
felled  the  bcaFt  and  then  took  tn  flight  To  slay  the 
beast  outright  was  the  otiice  ut  a  tiurd  pirKon.  All 
present  then  partodt  of  the  flesh.  The  meal  finished, 
the  hide  was  staffed,  and  the  beast,  apparently  rcstemi 
to  life,  was  put  to  the  plough.  Now  coaimenced  the 
stci^r-tnal  A  judicial  anKcinViiy  was  held  in  the  Pry- 
Laoeiun,  to  which  ail  were  aummooed  wiw  had  been  par- 
takers in  the  above  transaction.   Eadi  Iqpa  hkoM 

U[>on  thr  othrr  Thf  vratrr-Vart-rs  throw  the  goik 
u pun  iho  sharpener  of  the  axe  and  knife  :  tbeaharpene 
ot  the  knife  casts  it  upon  the  [h  rsr n  deliveoBf  ittotf» 
fcllf  r  of  lYw  :  the  feller  of  ihc  beast  upon  thr 

actual  slaughterer,  while  this  last  ascribes  the  wboti 
^ilt  to  the  knife  itself.  The  knife,  unable  to  speak 
iBf««iidfiiilhraMAtbra<miato  the  sea.  {AhiimL, 

Symbotik,  vol.  4,  p.  123,  m^.) 

BrrRAsiuM,  a  city  of  Elis.    It  was  the  iirst  lo«m 
on  the  Eiean  sido  m  the  Larissus,  and  is  often 
tioncd  by  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief  eitil 
ans,    (i/.,  2,  616. — II.,  II,  756.) 

Bur  A,  one  of  the  twelve  original  Aelusan  cities,  as 
we  loara  from  Herodottia  (L,  liA),  which  stood  at  fint 
efaiae  to  am  ;  hot  havng  hani  destroyed,  vrith  the 
ncijfhhouring  town  of  Helice,  by  a  tcrrlMc  tarthqi  itr 
and  inundation,  the  aarviving  inbabiunts  rebuilt  x  »i- 


small  river  BuraJrus.    (feus  ,  7,  15. — Straho,  386.) 

BiTRAicrs,  I.  an  ejnthet  applied  to  H^TfttlWt  from 
his  temple  near  Bura. — II.  A  river  of  AieiMa,IMW Ike 
town  of  Bura.    (Poitean.,  7,  85.) 

BoBODinn,  a  German  nation,  one  of  the  prinripai 
branches  of  the  Vandals.  They  can  be  traced  back, 
to  the  ooantiy  between  the  Yiadiaa  (Odtr)  aad  the 
YMm,  m  wint  ia  Bew  iVsar  Jfar«,a»dtlw  mmA- 
em  part  of  Wett  Trutma.  They  were  dlstiii^ruisheil 
6om  tho  other  Germans  by  living  together  m  viUagcs, 
hargen,  whence,  according  to  aoroe,  they  recdvaduB 
name  Bunnindi  Others,  ho'wpTrr,  clrrivr  the  name 
IruD)  GutU,  "  cuiiilmt,  as  ailuding  to  the  woxlike  char- 
acter of  the  race,  and  make  fliiifriiwrfiianin  **tlie  lance 
of  war.'*  (Malit-Bntn,  Diei.  Geogr.,  p.  xiii.,  Focai 
de  mot$  gmcnqucM.)  Their  dwelling  in  viilagw.  and 
not  It'-idin^^,  like  the  rt'sl  nfthf'  f  •ermaii.';,  a -w  amlrn:'^ 

life,  is  the  reason  why  they  retained  Dossesaton  of  tbcir 
oMuiliTVMMk  lo9ifMrtiiMi1ikaiMigliB0viia|f  Ofl^haaad 

Vandrrls,  till,  at  length,  thry  -CTTrc  no  Ion  per  able  fc 
withstand  the  Oepidc,  who  pressed  in  upon  tbem  from 
I  h  f  mouths  of  the  Vistula.  In  consequence  of  the  loea 
of  a  great  battio  with  the  Gepidc,  they  emigrated  t>i 
Germany,  where  they  advanced  to  the  region  of  the 
Upper  Khine,  and  aettted  near  the  Alemanni.  From 
tana  tiiay  toiDk  a  CBnadeiahia  tiMt  af  cmutov,  and 
Uv^id  in  ilmoot  OMrtfamd  y^vt  wHll  tfMB.    fn  tfae 

hrfrinnitiq'  of  the  fif^h  crntiirv,  wifl\  othi^r  nonnan  na- 
tions, they  passed  over  into  Gaul.    After  a  kmg  atrti^ 

S'e,  and  maaj  lawea,  tiMjr  niaeaadcd  m  poaaaoaiB^ 
emselvee  of  the  sootheaatem  part  of  this  country  hy 
a  contract  with  the  Romans.  A  part  of  ::SwitserIaaMl, 
Savoy,  Danphiny,  Lionnais,  and  Frandie>Conta»  lw» 
longed  to  their  new  kingdom,  which,  even  in  the  year 
470,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Burguntfy.    The  weat 
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of  ffBmrmamnt  mem»  to  kmm  bMD  Mmtetimes  Lyons 
(LoiriiiuuuuK  and  tomccimes  0«oevm. — their  aid 
caoacicatno,  tliay  had  king^s,  call«d  kmdmotf  whom 
they  dw  and  deposed  at  their  pleasure.  If  any  great 
aimmitf  hafiiU  fhwiii  ac  a  fiuhus  of-tha  cfopa,  a 
ikM%  •r  •  MmI,  Ihv  Itef  m  «ind»  MtitoMilile  «rr 
it.  and  hi^  throne  w  in  given  to  rinother,  from  ^vhom 
they  hoped  for  better  timea.  Betbre  their  converaion 
lo  Chnitimmitf  (wkieh  happened  after  their  aettlciaent 

in  Gaut).  thev  had  rt  hi^jh-prifst  rnllrH  StTtrstui,  whose 
penoa  vras  sacrecU  and  who6^  odice  was  fur  hfc.  The 
tridi  \rj  cembt  mvtn  tiwn  existed  among  them,  and 
wmwmgmitAm  an  appeal  to  the  judgtnent  of  Ood. — 
GantimaaSj  •adeavounnf  to  eit«nd  their  iimita,  they 
t-isrj-'ae  engaged  in  a  '-Har  with  Ihr  Frnnkf;,  hv  whom 
Ifaeyvewat  iaial  eomotetelty  rabdaed,  under  the  son  of 
CiMiit  tAu  Cfctfa  BMnlfhaii  tiicew  Lyew.  Titey 
still  preeerred  their  constitution.  law  s,  ana  rastoms  for 
a  tiiBe.  Bat  the  ilignity  of  iiing  was  soon  abolished, 
Miav  Oavlovinffians;,  the  kingdom  waa  divided 
iato  previtaees.  which,  from  time  to  time,  shook  iMlT 
thnr  d^extdanee  Their  later  movemeota  bekmg  to 
haatory.  (Claud.,  Manert  Pancg.  Maxim- 
,  c  & — Jtiadnm*^  VrnUs.  Rtr.  Franc,  I,  p.  60.-— 
IHwrMg^  y.  84.— m,  Cfet., 

^mcfciap.  Ammc  ,  vol.  3,  p.  SSt9.) 

ttHCaia,  a  king-  of  l^gypt,  son  of  Neptune  iad  hf' 
sismssA^  dsucrht«T  of  Ejjaplius,  or  (as  PItitarrh  wtatp^, 
(torn  the  Sauuan  Agathu),  of  Neplutit)  and  Aniuue, 
jtMir  afthaNiit.  (Pint.,  Pcratf.,  p.  817.)  This 
iNKifeMMMMM  ofw  orule,  offerM  «f  atnogm 
csoW  lAcf  0f  JspiMff  t  'Ihr  Egypt  having  been  aHiotod 
^vii'^i  .-1 »!,  :»rih  f  >r  niri(^  vf  nrs,  a  n.iiive  ofCvprna,  nanif'i! 
Thnsms,  a  great  soothsayer,  came  thither,  and  said  that 
ikivaaUcaaec  if  they  aacrifieed  a  atnagar  anmry  year 
tn  Jnphrr  Banms  s.icrificed  th«  prophet  kimsenfirst 
ot  all,  md  then  cunttnued  the  practice.  When  Her- 
€idea^  iftthMMne  of  hia  wanderiage,  came  into  Eigypt, 
dmg^ed  to  tlie  altar ;  but  he  burst 
and  slew  Basiris,  his  son  Amphidamas,  and 

his  herafJ  rh:ilt---s      i  Apolltxl  .  '2,  f»,  !1  ') — Nnw  wliu 

warn  this  Bosnia  I — We  have  here  a  t^uestiott  to  which 
1km  amalaHta  AaMivca  gave  very  dilfciMl  ainama. 

''<.  in  defending  the  memoiy  of  the  Egvptt.in 
aaonarcb.  pretends  th^  he  lived  two  centuries  before 
Bmho,  and,  cause  quently,  long  anterior  to  Hevenles. 

(Jsocr.,  Bi*tr .  c  15.)  Other  writprs  hnvf  m^aif; 
■eatian  of  from  three  to  five  kuigo  of  i^gypt  bearing 
ihia  eame  nasK.    {Hofne,  ad  AfoUoi.,  I.  c. — Sturz., 

! .  '•■^  J     Ifrrf>l.>tus  contr.nlirts  the  cnmmon  tradition, 

and  se<eks  to  free  the  Egyptians  from  the  reproach  of 
feuvisK  oSmdup  hnxnan  victima.  He  may  be  right  aa 

TT-^rA^.  th»^  time?  irarnediatrly  prrredinpf  the  period 
wheit  kie  httrnelf  doansbed,  since  it  is  welt  known  that 

huinan  aeerifieea  at  HeliopoUa, 
place  also  after  the  Persian 
numerous  scenes  and  ima- 
ges 'lelineated  in  the  u^mptcs  arul  fii^pulrhrfs  iirKijypt, 
•peak  tat  toe  plaialj  for  the  existence  of  ttiia  frightful 
CMMwIiai^iaaM.   iCmlam,  Dtieript.  4t  PEg , 

Tt>!  } .  <r  ^,  p  401  ■ — Cmrriinut,  -planchc  xliv  — 
Compare  Mnetko,  ap.  Porphyr.  dc  Ahsttn.,  2,  65. — 
Pimt.,  de  b.tt  O,.^.  666.  ed  Wyllenb  —  PbU.,  de 

.■^cconiirif,'  lo  Ento'KthrncR, 
catad  bf  Stnbo  (eOS).  it^gypi  never  had  a  king 
Busins,  bat  the  whole  auperatmcture  of  fable 

■^^imc  h'ivc  httc.  w-ithout  Joubt.  a  f^liiiipsr  of  the 

Mb,  wiueh  ia  6diy  ievaak>d  to  us  by  Diodorua  Sicuhia 


with  TyphoQ.  that  ia,  rad-Astrad.   {Diod.  Sk.,  1.  tS.) 
They  sacrificed  also  cattle  of  this  same  hue,  a  circum- 
stance that  reminds  ua  of  the  red  heifer  mentioned  in 
scripture  {Numi.,  10,  8.— -Compare  Spencer,  de 
gtbu$  Hebr.  rituai.,  16,  p.  iM,  ed.  WtUmt, 

iXoderMs, 


teised     Ttim,  the  tin^s  nfE^pt  immolated  in  earlier 
on  the  uuaii  ot  Usins,  men  of  the  same  colour 


MgyntMc.,  2,  8).  Now,  uwilhiuwr  IHoderMs,  these 
rea-haired  persons  werr  ,Llmil^t  always  strangerB,  few 
of  the  Egyptiaaa  beina  found  with  hur  of  that  colour ; 
and  hence  aiMW  the  fobie  of  humaai  saoiifieee  1^  Bi^ 
siris  In  fact,  eTprcssly  adds  this  writer,  Busiris  is  not 
liie  name  of  a  king,  but  means,  in  the  .."Egyptian  lan- 
guage, "  the  tomb  of  Osiria."  We  have  here,  then,  a 
solution  of  the  whole  legend.  The  fcttered  Hercules 
is  Uie  sun  in  the  wmter  season,  enftebled  and  in  the 
liaiiiis  (if  Ills  cru  iriy  He  is  about  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  tomb  (the  victim  of  Buairia)  \  but,  on  a  aodden, 
resooM  Kb  atrength,  biaalcs  Us  lkila(%  and  trionpha 
over  gloom  and  iiarknrK«!  —Rut  why  sacrifice  victims 
of  the  peculiar  colour  mentioned  above !  PoaaiMy  we 
have  here  a  traditionary  alltiaien  to  the  Aqpihaid  fM% 
the  red-haired,  blue-eyed  strangers,  who  once  ovprran 
the  land,  and  whose  cruel  devastations  well  entitledi 
them  to  be  identified,  in  a  degree,  with  Typhon,  the 
spirit  of  all  evil. — Jablonaki  ( Voe.  M§nffL,  p.  64)  aad 
Zoega  (de  OMmc.,  p.  S88)  explain  tt»  won!  Baairis 
through  till-  fnptii'  fl-Ousirt,  i.  e.,  "  thr  toMib  ofOsi- 
lia,"  in  accordance  with  the  remark  of  Diodorus  men* 
tkNiad  above.  Champollion .  on  t  he  other  hand,  writes 
(he  word  Paiwiri,  and  sees  in  it  only  the  name  of  Oai- 
n»,  preceded  by  the  article.  He  condemas,  at  the  same 
time,  aa  altojnither  absurd,  the  etymology  given  bgt 
■anj  of  the  G  reeks,  namely,  Bovf  uid'Os:^,  (Con- 
pan  Steffi.  a.  9.)  Agreeing  with  nm  on  thia 
latt.-r  point,  we  most  nevertheless  regard  the  t  \pl:i- 
nation  of  Diodorus,  which  he  also  rejecta,  as  entitled 
to  great  weight.  Plnlaidi,  moreover  (de  J».  tt  Ola., 
c.  21),  «ay<?  cipressly,  that  'Boveiptr  is  the  same  w 
Ta^ixsipi^,  which  he  derives,  in  consequence,  from 
rdfof,  '*  a  tomb"  and  'Ooiptf.  {Creuxer,  Symboltk, 
vol.  1,  p.  358,  Meqq.—Qmgmina^  vol.  1,  pt.  S,  p.  848, 
teqq.y—ll.  There  were  three  or  four  cities  of  this  name 

III    [inrlrnt  Egypt,  tlio    most    rplrhrati'il  nt  whirh  is 

olaoed  by  HeriMlatna  in  the  centre  of  the  Delta.  It 
had  a  magnifieani  tenpla  of  Ua.   (HinwI.,  80.~ 

rompnrc  Strah.,  809.  — Diod.  Sir,  1,  8f>,  et  88. — 
Wetsrltn^,  ad  Dtod.,  I.  e.  —  ChAtapoUuin,  I'Egyple 
tons  lu  Pharamu,  vol.  1,  p.  866;  B,  f.  4t,  die.) 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  thaia  wan  aU  aapildml 
cttiea.    (CfuifrnunU,  I.  c.) 

Bites,  I.  one  of  the  defrt  LiiJjnts  of  Amycus,  king 
of  the  Babiycaa,  voir  axpeit  in  the  combat  of  the  oeatua. 
He  waa  one  of  tiie  AfgMianla,  wuM  lai^pad  aivMlMsfd  in 
order  to  nw  hn  to  the  idand  of  the  Sirens,  but  Venus 
caught  him  up  and  conveyed  him  to  Lilyb»um  in  Si« 
eily.  Here  abe  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Eryx. 
{.ipnl!  R  .  4,  ^112  — V'tr^.,  jEn.,  5.  372  )—n.  A  son 
ot  Pantiuiti  kmg  of  Athens,  and  brother  of  Erechtheua. 
The  fohcr  divided  hia  oflfeea  between  hia  two  aona, 
giving  firechthevs  his  kingdoM,  and  Butas  tha  priaal 
hood  of  MinCTva  and  Neptune  Eiiehthonias.  Bvtaa 

inarrlt'd  rhthoiiia,  tlir  JauL'btcr  ofliis  Virotlicr.  am!  the 

sacerdotal  lamily  of  tlie  UuLada  deduced  theur  litteage 
from  Um.  {Aftdhd.,  9.  16,  I.)— III.  An  anMNi^ 
brarr rtn  Anrhisrs,  nrid  ,iftrr«-nrt1  to  Ascrintm.  ApoUo 
assumed  bin  shape  whin  bo  ripsccaded  from  heaven  to 
encourage  Aseanius  to  tiglit  Botes  was  killed  bf 
Tumus.    ( Kir^.,  £n.,  9,  647 ;  1«,  63J.) 

ButhrOtum,  a  town  of  Epiras.  opposite  Coreyra. 
It  was  originally  a  small  village,  but  was  subsequently 
itiftadby  thakomaaa,in  oroartokaap  in  aubjeetioa 
Ilia  inhabilania  of  th»  interior,  and  (mmbhm  a  pfinw  oT 

great  conBoquence.  Virgil  inakrs  Helenus  to  haOte 
reigned  here.  (Mn.,  3,  295,  teqq.)  Stephanua  By- 
santinus  derivea  the  name  from  an  ox  (puff)  1 
broken  loose  at  this  place  when  about  be' 
(Cromer's  Anc.  Orwce,  vol.  1,  p.  107.) 
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BYZANTIUM. 


Bi'Trs.  a  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  Sclx-nnytic  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  or,  rather,  on  the  southern  Bhore  of  the 
Butus  Lacus,  the  outlet  from  which  into  the  eea  is 
fonncd  by  the  Ostium  Sobennyticum.  It  was  fiunad 
for  ita  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  that  it, 
of  Egyptian  deitii-s  niii){m)si  i1  to  coincide  with  these 
The  temple  of  Latona  had  a  oddinted  oracle  con- 
nected widi  kv  end  the  goddeeelied  aleo  an  eamnl  foa- 
tiral  here,  which  wan  one  of  the  most  iiiniierously  at- 
teoded  in  Egypt.  The  shrine  of  the  goddess,  accord- 
fate  to  Herodotus,  vnm  of  one  solid  stone,  having  equal 
sides,  each  side  forty  cubits  long.  It  was  brought 
from  a  quarry  in  the  IhIc  of  Philv,  near  the  cataracts, 
on  rafts,  for  the  distance  of 200  leagues,  to  its  destineil 
atation,  and  soema  to  have  been  the  heaviest  weight 
ever  moved  by  homan  power.  It  •mployed  many 
thoUMuiid  inei)  for  three  years  in  its  transportation. 
The  modem  KomrKanr  is  thought  to  correspond  to 
the  aaeiMit  ditj.  Sehliehthorst,  however,  ^ivcs  the 
modem  name  of  the  ancient  site  as  E^Bami.  (!/<• 
rod.,  8,  39,  et  63  — 5,  10.) 

fiYBLt's,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  nearly  Midway  be- 
tmtm  Tiipoiia  and  Beiytus.  Stephanas  of  By- 
saatinm  inlls  it  a  very  ancient  oity,  out  this  expres- 
sion 8iiit«  hotter  an  earlier  place,  callcil  I\\!iriil)\  nlus 
The  name  liyblus  itself  shows  veiy  plainly  that  the 
foondera  of  tae  plaee  wm  Oreaka,  and  mtttHf  took 
the  inhabitants  of  Paljpobybhis  to  roKide  with  them. 
The  inilueuco  of  Cirecian  rustoms  here  is  also  shown 
bj  the  worship  of  Adonis,  to  whom  a  temple  was  con- 
aeciatad  in  this  city,  and  the  river  called  after  whom 
waa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place.  Byblus  did 
not  lie  directly  on  the  coast.  bi:t  on  a  hei^lit  at  some 
diatance  from  it.  The  modem  name  is  EsbiU^  or,  ao- 
eordiflf  to  the  Frank  praaimdaikNi,  DtekiUk.  The 
appellation  Ztbelet  occurs  already  in  Phocas.  {Joh. 
Fhoc.,  c.  6. — Mannert,  Gct^.,  vol.  6, jpt.  1,  p.  383.) 

BvRSA,  the  citadel  of  Carthage.  The  story  com- 
monly told  about  the  origin  of  its  name  is  as  follows  : 
When  Dido  came  to  Africa,  she  bought  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  much  land  as  could  be  encompassed  by  a 
boU'a  hide.  After  the  agieeoient,  she  cut  the  hide  in 
Muail  thongs,  and  endoaed  a  large  piece  oftenritoty, 
on  which  she  built  a  citadel,  which  she  called  Dyrsa 
(jii-paa,  a  hide).  This,  however,  is  a  mere  fable  o( 
the  Greeka.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Punic 
term  Basra,  "  a  fortification,"  "  a  citadel."  the  sibilant 
being  transoosed.  {Gescn,,  Pkeen.  Mon.,  p.  420. — 
Compare  Hn/ne,  ad  Kiiy.,  JBn^  I,  107.— FdUk., 
C^piiM.,  vol  1,  p.  103.) 

BvaAcTim,  a  diatriet  of  AfKca  Propria,  lying  above 
the  Syrtis  Minor.  The  r'arthaiTiniaiis  were  the  pos- 
aesfois  of  it,  and  for  a  long  time  allowed  no  Roman 
vaaaaia  to  navigate  the  eoaat  bdow  the  Henncon 
promontory,  fearful  lest  their  enemies  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  seize  what  formed  the  granary  of  Carthago. 
This  district  waa  originallv  distinct  mm  what  was 
termed  Emporic,  w^ch  by  below  it  .\fterward. 
however,  they  became  united  into  one,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Byzacium  was  extended  lipward  as  far  as  the 
lhaf  Banadaa,  thus  fimning  the  Bysacena  Provinda. 
(Plin.,  6^  4.— Ltv.,  89,  S6.— PofyA.,  1.  8S.— 8, 
23. — Id.^Sweerpt.  J^sj.,  llf^  ) — Gesonius  deduces  the 
name  Byiaetum  (Bizacium,  hvaacuiiTi^,  Polyb.)  from 
the  Funic  B^t  Uki,  "  an  inigatcd  region."  {Phtn. 
Mon.,  p.  420.)  Hamaker,  less  rorrectly,  from  Beth  tah, 
the  aboile  of  irrigation."   {Muccll.  Pkan.,  p.  234.) 

BvzAHTiuM,  a  celebrated  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  shore 
oftheThracian  Boepozua,  called  at  a  later  period  Con- 
alantinopolis,  and  made  tlie  capital  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire of  the  Romans  It  was  founded  by  a  Dorian  colony 
from  Megara,  or,  rather,  by  a  Mesaiian  oolMiy  in  eon- 
junction with aThffaaian priuee.  ForByiaa,wlMnthe 
ritv  arknowledped,  and  celebrated  in  a  festival  as  its 
founder,  was,  accoidinff  to  the  legend,  a  son  of  Neptune 
tnd  CertM^sa  the  tejuer  of  «idnilad  over  all  tba 
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adjaoeoteountry.  The  meaning  of  the  myth  would 
pear  to  be,  that  a  Thraeian  pnnce  having  united  himsrif 
m  marriage  with  a  Grecian  female,  ibimded  the  city, 
with  the  aid  of  a  Greek  ooJony,  and  gave  tlie  place  a 
name  denved  from  Ma  own.  (JScymn.,  716. — £hmA.. 

r/iion  ,  01.  30,  2.—Steph.  By::.,  s   r.  —  EuMlatk.  ud 
Dton.  Peheg.^  803. — [hnjfa.  Byzami.t  p.  6. — Gtsgt. 
Or.  MuLf  wL  8.)  The  oaily.eoaBaieaea  «f  Mepm 
was  directed  principally  to  the  Khorcs  of  the  Prrjioiitis. 
and  this  peojulu  had  founded  t'halccdon  ficventtrn 
years  before  Byzantium,  and  Selvmbria  even  prior  le 
Chalcedon.    (^ero</.,4.  144  — ^Vyntn.,  714.)  When, 
however,  their  trade  was  extended  still  farther  to  the 
north,  and  had  reached  the  shores  of  the  Euxinc  the 
haxbour  of  Chalcedon  aauk  in  importance,  and  a  con- 
mereia]  aladon  was  vaquired  on  the  of^iaaila  ade  cf 
the  strait.    This  station  was  Dyzniitium.    Dm  a|K 
pellation  of  "blind  men,"  given  to  the  Chaleedemans 
by  the  Persian  general  Megabyzus  {Hertd.,  4.  144), 
for  having  overlooked  the  superior  site  where  liyzan- 
tium  was  afterward  founded,  does  not  therefore  appear 
to  have  been  well  merited.   As  long  as  Chalcadan  was 
the  northanmost  point  leaehad  bv  the  conmiaaue  of 
Mrgaro,  tta  oluation  waa  mftrame  to  any  oflered  by 
the  opjioHitc  sidi'  of  the  Bosporus,  liecause  the  cur- 
rent on  this  latter  side  nuis  down  irom  the  north  mors 
strongly  than  it  doea  on  the  ride  of  (^akwdam  «nd 
the  harbour  of  this  city,  therefore,  is  more  acc<^ib!f 
to  vessels  comiug  from  the  south.  On  the  other  baud. 
Byzantium  was  far  auperior  to  Chalcedon  for  the  nortb- 
em  trade,  ainee  the  current  that  set  in  strongly  from 
the  Euzme  earned  vessels  directly  into  the  harbour  of 
Byzantium,  but  prevented  their  approarh  to  Chalcedon 
in  a  straight  oourse.    (Po/y^.,  4,  43.)    The  harheur 
of  By zantttun  vras  peodiarly  lavonred  bgr  nataie,being 
deep,  capacious,  and  sheltered  from  every  storm. 
The  current  of  the  Euxine  swept  vessels  into  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  sail  or  oars,  and  it  also  brought  thitlier 
various  kinds  offish  that  allbrdcd  a  lucrative  article  of 
commerce.    From  its  8ha{>e.  and  the  rich  advantages 
thus  connected  wilh  it,  the  harbour  of  Byzantium  ol>> 
tained  the  name  of  CAryseccraa,  or  "  the  GoldmUovn,** 
which  waa  also  applied  to  the  preromtoiy  er  neck  of 
land  that  contributed  to  form  it.    (Plin.,  4,  11. — 
Amm.  MarceU.,  22,  M.)    And  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  advantages,  Byantium  remained  for  a  kmg  tune 
an  inconsiderable  place.   The  decliiiiiiff  commerce  of 
Megara,  and  the  character  which  Byzantium  Ktill  sus- 
tained of  being  a  half-barbarian  place,  may  serve  tn  a» 
count  for  this.   At  a  subsequent  period  the  Mileaiana 
sent  hither  a  strong  colony,  and  so  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter the  aspect  of  thiiii:t>,  that  they  are  re^ardetl  by  »tn»e 
ancient  wiitnra  as  the  ibunden  of  the  city  ils«il 
(Fed.  Pmere.,  S,  16.)   When,  at  •  Inter  day.  the  in> 
Burrection  of  rtie  Asiatic  Creeks  hat!  been  crushnl  by 
Darius,  and  the  Persian  fleet  was  reducing  to  obeth- 
enee  the  Greek  citiea  akQg  the  Hellespont  and  Pro- 
pontts,  the  Byzantines,  together  with  a  IxkIv  of  Chal- 
cedonians,  would  not  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Per- 
sians, but,  leaving  their  habitations,  and  fleeing  to  the 
Ettzin^  built  the  city  of  Mesembiift  on  the  upper  ooasi 
ornnMe.   (i/rrmf  ,  6.  33  )   The  Pe>riana  ifeatrey ed 
the  empty  city,  and  no  Byzantium  forsome  time  thc  r*  - 
after  existed.    This  will  explain  why  Scylaz,  in  his 
Per^ua,  paased  by  Byaaninnn  in  silence,  wMa  Im 
mentions  ail  the  Grecian  settlements  in  this  quart ct, 
and  among  them  even  Mesembria  itself.  Byzantium 
re-appearra  after  the  overthrow  of  Xerxes,  some  of  the 
old  mhabttants  having  probably  returned,  and  here 
Pausanias,  the  commander  of  the  Grecian  forces,  took 
up  his  headquarters.    He  pave  the  city  a  code  of 
lawa,  and  a  gofvemmait  modelled,  in  some  degrve, 
aftar  the  Spartan  fiwni,  0id  henoe  he  wna  regarded  \fy 
some  as  the  true  founder  of  the  city.    {Justin.  9.  I.) 
The  Athenians  succeeding  to  the  hegemony,  Bysanti- 
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peitaat  aditiorw  fiom  them,  that  Amianua  MarceU 
Emm^  iD  a  iitcr  age,  caib  it  u  Attic  eoioiiT  (22,  8). 
Tit*  ekj,  bowrrer.  waa  a  Done  on*,  fai  hnguage, 

cuiiU>ui>,  aiui  Iiv>,.-.  tii.l  remained  80  even  aftor  the 
AjUhoudm  bati  thus  ooairol  of  lU    The  ntaiutenance  of 
tUf  imBtmgj  peat  beeanie  of  ^jeat  importanoo  to  the 
Cretti  during  their  warfare  with  the  rcrtians  in  «ub- 
•eqoeat  yean,  and  this  circumbUiacu,  together  with 
1k»  adwatafca  af  %  Inatative  and  now  continually  in- 
Mwinf  eommeiee,  gave  Dyxantium  a  high  rank 
aaMBf  Grecian  cities.    After  Athens  and  Sparta  had 
wf.ik.eDfd  the  power  of  each  other  by  liational  rivalr)', 
and  aeithet  oouid  lay  claim  to  tbe  empixo  of  the  sea, 
BjMitfn  Wcama  an  indapandent  dty,  and  tumad  ila 
wWe  ittenrioQ  to  cominerco.     Its  strong  sttua^i  iTi 
aaaUed a,  at  a  Mibaeciuent  (>ehud,  tu  resist  stieoessfuUy 
Aa  naa  sffUliip  4»f  Macedon ;  nor  did  Alaxaadar,  ia 
hii  eajcfneos  to  marrh  into  Asia,  make  any  attempt 
upon      pJace.    it  preserved  al«Q  a  neutral  character 
Gai<T  \m  sacoesaors.    The  great  evil  to  which  the 
dlf  of  BysHttawn  waa  expnard  oama  finni  the  inland 
flMMjr.  4fce  Thfadan  tnbaa  oontmnaU j  making  inaur- 
iUjfli  into  :';r  fertile  territor)'  around  the  place,  and 
caimaf  all  man  or  lesa  of  the  products  of  the  fluids, 
nrdty  auflesad  aaaerely  also  from  thaGauln  ;  being 
cnntirlied  to  pav  a  vearlv  Irihutr,  muountin^  at  li-asl 
to  ^biy  uieaiA.    AlWr  the  (iupariurc  uf  the  Ga,uiii  it 
I  aflouiiahing  place,  but  its  most  prosper- 
dnnag  tha  Stamm  vmuf.    It  had 
liiadf  tntotfaeamM  ofdiaRoiBaiia  «a  early  as 
t!ic  war  riiriin*t  the  younger  Philip  of  Mfi<  J  i.i,  and 
«ty«ry«d  trom  this  people  not  oni^  complete  prutuction, 
hot  4iso  QMoyTahnfale  eaaanwrcial  privileges.    It  was 
j^iowfJ.  moreoTer.  to  lay  a  toll  on  all  vc»«<  Is  pn^sinjj 
tluKHi^  the  sSjails,  a  Lhiiiig  which  hail  Itreu  aiieuiptcd 
Iwiaanilllwiul  saoceasTand  this  toil  it  shared  with  the 
BaaHaa.  {Stnko,  330.  — iierodiaa,  3. 1.)   But  the 
day  ofnudcKtons  at  length  came.   Tn  the  eontest  for 
the  empire  between  iievcruu  and  Nijier,  nyzaiitiuin 
dedaml  fat  tha  laxa,  and  stood  a  sieso  in  consc- 
pnn.  atiiiii  snrtiMad  long  after  Nigtrs  overthrow 
tJid  death.    Aftrrthne  yearn  of  almost  incredible  ex- 
tsinMm,  the  f»iiice  smrmdaiiad  to  Sevenu.    Urn  few 
maaiiiing  inhitN*w*f  whom  fiHBline  had  spared  were 
sold  as  slaves,  tha  city  waa  raxed  to  the  ^tound,  its 
teiAofy  given  to  Permtiius,  and  a  small  village  took 
tiie  place  01  the  ercal  commercial  emporium.  Ke- 
sooa  a&ac  of  what  he  had  done,  Sevaxos  re- 
ad adiHuad  it  with  numemoa  and 
fpfeotiid  buildrnfi'S.  which  in  a  \:\irr  n^^r  ^ti!!  bore  his 
natac,  but  n  never  recovered  its  former  rank  until  the 
days  of  Constantine.    (  flen*d»an,  3,  6. — Dio  Cast., 
74.  10 — SptirtttiA. ,  CaracaJL.  c.  I. — Zosimus.  2,  30. 
—  SmUjLs,  i.  t.  l.rif^po(.  —  'J'rcb.  I'oUuj,  Uailun.,  c. 
6. — C^sad.,  c.  9.) — Constantine  had  no  great  aflection 
SmEmmB  aa  a       nor  liad  tha  inhahitwnta  angr  great 
Vifadi  iom  hin.  lie  felt  the  nacaaiity,  moreover,  of 
levins  the  capil.il  uf  the  empire  in  some  uk  r.  c  i  ntral 
quaftec,  bstm  wluch  the  moveoients  of  the  German 
tribae  on  the  aoe  hand,  and  those  of  the  Persiana  on 
the  otWr.  Diigbl  be  ol>s«rAcd      He  long  snni^ht  for 
such,  a  loc^ty,  and  beUe\  ed  at  one  time  that  he  had 
fbuaditintbeiMighiMazhoodorthe  Sigmnpfononto- 
ty,  «A  Ika  ooaA  of  Tnaa.   He  had  even  commenced 
vaiUbtg  hm,  whna  tha  svparior  advantages  of  Bjrzan- 
liuai  as  a  ceiilrt  of  empire  attracted  his  attention, 
aad  be  finally  resolved  to  make  this  tiie  capital  of  the 
Bamm  waald.    For  a  mmnachy  possessing  tha  waat 
'm  portion  of         md  tb.<-  I-iV  rr  st  part  of  Europe. 
■Agsther  with  the  wkiic  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
^  matum  heraelf  seemed  to  have  destinad  Bfzan- 
tiaa  as  a  capital-     Constantine'a  plan  waa  carried 
tiaa  ta|ii.J  execution.    The  ancient  city  bad  possessed 
'  ^      of  forty  stadia,  and  covered  merely  two  hills, 
>  to  the  watar,  on  which  the  SeragUo  at  pies- 
la,  and  aiwIhBin^oiningit,  and  eiteoding  to- 


wards  the  interior  to  what  is  now  the  Beses/aa,  oi 
great  market  Tha  naw  city»oaU«d  C;sn«taalmopo&, 
or  "  City  of  Oottstaatma,"  was  three  times  as  laive, 

and  covered  four  hills,  together  with  part  of  a  fifth, 
having  a  circiut  of  somewhat  less  than  fourteen 

f[eographieat  milea.  Every  efbut  waa  made  to  mbel'- 
i2ih  rFiis  new  capital  of  the  Roman  world;  the  most 
iiplendid  edifices  were  erected,  an  imperial  palace,  nu- 
merous residences  for  Uia  diief  oflicers  of  the  court, 
churches,  baths,  a  hippodrome ;  and  inhabitants  were 
procured  from  every  quarter.  Its  rapid  increase  call- 
ed, fnnn  time  to  time,  for  a  correspond injf  enlargement 
of  the  city,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Tboxlosius  II.,  when 
tha  naw  widb  wara  areetad  (the  praviona  fmaafaanng' 
been  thrown  down  by  an  earth<juake),  Constantinople 
attained  to  the  sixe  which  it  at  present  has.  ( Zu>t&ra», 
18, 23.)  Chalcondylas  supposea  tha  walls  of  the  city 
to  be  111  Htadia  in  circumference;  Gyllius,  about 
thirteen  Italian  miles ;  but,  according  to  the  best 
modem  plans  of  Constantinople,  it  is  nut  less  than 
10,700  yards.  The  number  of  gates  is  twenty-aigfat ; 
ftmtaan  on  the  aide  of  the  port,  aaarn  towaida  tha 
land,  and  ajs  many  on  thr  Pn  ]?ontis.  The  oilj  ia 
built  on  a  triangular  promontory,  and  the  "»mtlfft  of 
hills  which  it  covers  is  seven.  Baaidaa  tha  naaM  of 
Conslaniiriupolis,  or  ConMUMinou  polis  (KuvnraiTi- 
yuv  To/.if).  thin  city  ha<!  also  the  more  imposing  one  of 
New  Rome  {St  a  'I'u/it)),  which,  however,  gradually  feU 
into  disuse.  At  the  present  day,  tha  peasants  in  the 
neighbonxlioed,  while  tliqr  repair  ta  Oonalatitinople, 
say  in  vulgar  Greek  that  they  are  goinji  cs  tan  holm 
(i.  e.,^  tUv  ird/u'),  "  to  the  city,"  whence  has  arisen 
the  Tinkiah  name  of  the  place,  namely,  Slamionl. 
The  more  jwlished  or  less  barbarous  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, frequently  call  it  CunsUuUima,  It  is  easy  lo 
recognise  in  the  vulgar  Greek  of  the  peasantry,  as  just 
given,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Doffia.  (ifaaiicrl, 
GeogT.,  vol.  7,  p.  154,  Mqq  )  For  an  aoeount  of  tha 
Byzantine  empire,  fur:s\il'  \}iv  Hucceeding  article,  at 
the  end  of  which  also  will  be  tountl  some  remarks  on 
the  Byxaatina  historians,  as  they  iiave  been  denomiaa> 
ted  — fonstantinopli^  wns  talutt  bgf  JioliaaiBad  II., 
on  the  --iyth  May,  A.iJ.  1453. 

ByzantTnum  impekIdx.  The  Byiantine,  or  Eaa^ 
em  Roman  Emmra,  oaBtpfwhmdnd  at  first,  in  Asia, 
the  country  on  this  side  of  Ae  Euphrates,  the  coasts 
of  the  Hlack  Sei,  nrid  Asia  Minor;  in  Africa,  Kpypt ; 
aad  in  Europe,  ail  the  countries  from  the  tiolle»ont 
teOeAdiiaHeatMlDamilia.  TMasomiad  tha  Waal- 
cm  Empirf"  1000  years,  and  wns  cmn  increased  by 
the  adiiitioa  of  Italy  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  Oflomenced  in  395,  when  Theodosius  divided 
the  Roman  empire  f>ct  ween  his  two  sons,  Arcadiu&and 
Houorius.  The  Eastern  Empire  fell  to  the  elder.  Area- 
dius,  through  whose  weakness  it  sutlered  many  misfor- 
tunaa.  Dwa^  hia  minority  Rufinua  wasjbis  guardian 
and  naniatar,  between  whom  and  Btiiidw,  the  minister 
of  the  Western  Km y  i re,  a  fierce  rivalry  f  xisti  il  The 
Goths  laid  waste  Greece.  Eutropius,  the  successor, 
and  Gainas,  the  murderer,  of  Rufinus,  were  ruined  by 
their  own  crimes.  The  latter  lost  his  life  in  a  civil  war 
excited  by  him  (A.D.  400).  Arcadius  and  his  em- 
piro  were  now  ruled  by  his  proud  and  covetous  wife 
Eudoxia,  till  her  death  (A.D.  404).  The  laauiiana 
and  the  Huns  wasted  the  provineea  of  Ana,  and  Ae 
country  along  the  Danube.  Thr  o^losins.  lb  •  younger. 
Buoceedod  his  father  (A.D  408),  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  hie  eialer  Pttlraaria.  Naturdly  of  an  infinior 
mind,  hia  education  had  made  him  entirely  imbecile, 
and  unfit  for  self-command.  Pulcheria,  who  bore  the 
title  of  Augusta,  administered  the  UngdOB  ably.  Of - 
tbf>  Western  Emprro,  which  had  been  ceded  to  ValeiV' 
tinian,  Theodosius  retained  Western  Ulyria.  The 
Greeks  fought  vritb  success  against  the  Kh\ix  'bn 
Pendana,  Varanas.  ^le  kii^gdem  of  Armenia,  thrown 
into  t^mAnim  by  nUMmal  dNimBom,  ^  it 
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the  Hanie  time  by  the  Romans  and  tho  Persians,  be- 
came nuw  an  apple  of  contention  between  the  two 
nations  (A.D  440).  Attila  laid  waste  the  dominions 
of  Theodotiua,  and  obliged  him  to  pay  tribute.  After 
the  death  of  her  brother,  Pulcheria  was  acknowIed|red 
empress  (A  D.  ITiO)  Nlio  w.i.s  the  first  female  who  at- 
tained this  dignity.  She  gave  her  hand  to  the  senator 
Maician,  and  ralwd  him  to  tho  dmne.  HU  wisdidni 
anil  valour  avcrird  thr  attacks  of  the  Huns  from  tbe 
frontiers,  but  he  did  not  support  tho  Western  Empire 
in  ita  wifB  against  the  Huns  and  Vandala  with  suffi- 
cient encTfry  Hi-  alTordoJ  shelter  to  a  part  of  the 
Germans  aiid  Saxmali^iis,  who  were  driven  to  the  Ro- 
man frontiers  by  the  incursions  of  tho  liun.s.  PHilche- 
ria  died  before  htm  in  453.  Iso  I.  {Jl.D.  467),  a 
prince  pmlaed  hy  contemporary  authors,  waa  dioacn 
8iiccfs.sor  of  Mari  i  111  His  cxpediti>>iis  a:,'iiii8t  the 
Vandals  (A.D.  467)  were  unsuccessful.  His  grand- 
aoo  Leo  would  have  suooaedad  him,  but  died  a  minor 
shortly  after  him,  having  namcil  h'm  father  Zeno  Iuk 
colleague  (A.D.  474).  The  |^uveruiuciit  of  this  weaii 
emperor,  who  waa  hated  by  his  subjects,  was  disturbed 
by  rebellions  and  internal  disorders  of  the  empire. 
The  Goths  depopulated  their  provinces  till  their  king, 
Throiloric,  tunu-d  his  aniiH  at;ain^it  Italy  (A  1).  -18!l). 
Ariadne,  widow  of  2^eno,  nised  tho  minister  Anasta- 
aiOB,  whom  alio  mairied,  to  tho  throne  (A.D.  491). 
Tho  nation,  once  excited  to  discontfuts  and  tunmltK, 
OOOld  not  bo  entirely  appcaxcd  hy  tlic  alU  viatiun  ul' 
Ihoir  burdens  and  by  wise  decn-c-K  Tlio  forceii  of  the 
empire,  being  thus  weakened,  could  not  offer  an  ef- 
fectual resistance  to  the  Persians  and  the  barbarians 
along  tlic  Danuhf.  To  jin-vcnt  their  incursions  into 
the  peninsula  of  Conatantinojple,  Anastaaina  built  tho 
Umg  wall,  as  it  ia  oatted.  Anor  the  death  of  Anaatft* 
sius,  the  ;-'>l(!irT«  proclaimed  Justin  i  mi]  .  ror  (.\.-D, 
518).  IS'othwithfstauding  liis  low  birth,  he  maintained 
possession  of  tho  throne.  Religious  ])ersecution0, 
which  he  undertook  at  the  instigation  of  the  tlerrrv, 
aiid  voriouei  crimcii  into  which  he  wan  seduced  by  his 
nephew  Justinian,  disgrace  his  reign.  After  his  early 
daath,  ia  631,  be  waa  auoeeeded  by  the  aamo  Justin- 
ian, to  whom,  though  he  deserroa  not  die  name  of 
the  Gfat,  many  virtues  of  a  ruler  cannot  be  denied. 
He  was  renowned  as  a  legislator,  and  his  reim  was 
di^inguished  by  tho  viotoriee  of  hia  general  Beliaa- 
rius  ;  but  how  unalile  he  w  as  to  revive  the  Kfrenf;th 
of  his  empire  was  proved  by  its  rapid  decay  after  Iuk 
telh.  Jnalni  II.,  his  aooeeaaor  (A.D.  565),  was  an 
avaricious,  cniol,  weak  prince,  governed  by  his  wife. 
The  Ix>mbard8  tore  from  him  part  of  Italy  (A  D. 
AO-S).  His  war  with  Persia,  for  the  possession  of  Ar- 
menia, waa  unaucoeaaful  i  the  Avari  plundered  the 
pffMineea  im  tho  Danube,  and  tho  violenoo  oflna  grief 
at  these  misfortunes  deprived  him  of  reanon  Tibe- 
rius, his  minister,  a  man  of  merit,  was  declared  Cr- 
•ar,  and  tho  general  Jttatinian  conducted  tho  war 
•gainst  Persia  with  success.  The  Circoks  now  al- 
lied themselves,  for  the  finil  time,  with  the  Turks. 
Agamat  his  successor,  Tiberius  H.  (A.D.  578),  the 
Empress  Sophia  and  the  general  Justinian  conspired  in 
vmtn.  From  the  Avari  the  emperor  purchased  peace  ; 
from  the  Persians  it  was  extorted  by  hb  general  Mau- 
ritius or  Maurice  (A.D.  582).  Thie  commander  Ti- 
heriua  dedaied  Cwwr  in  the  aamo  year.  NauTitraa, 
tmder  other  circumfrtanccK,  ',vould  li.ave  made  an  ex- 
cellent monarch,  but  for  tlie  times  he  wanted  prudence 
and  resolution.  He  was  indebted  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  eastern  frontit-rs  (o  the  pratitude  of  KingChos- 
roes  n.,  whom,  in  531,  he  restored  to  the  throne 
from  which  he  had  been  deposed  by  his  oalijectB. 
fieverthetess,  the  war  against  the  Avari  was  uninir- 
caaaful,  through  the  errors  of  Comiucntiolus.  The 
army  was  discontented,  and  was  irritated,  now  by  un- 
timdj  levei^  and  parsimony,  Mid  now  kiy  timd  in- 
They  finally  praeWBad  FImu,  aoo  of 


their  officers,  emperor.  MatJiitiua  waa  taken  in 
flight  and  j)ut  to  death  (A  D  60i).  The  vices  of  Pi 
cas,  and  hi»  incapacity  for  government,  produced  i 
greatest  disordera  in  the  empire.  Hcraclius,  aan 
toe  governor  of  Afifica,  took  up  arms,  conquered  Ci 
stantinopie,  and  caused  Phocas  to  be  exei'Uted  (A 
610).  He  distinguished  himself  only  in  the  short  ] 
riod  of  the  PerSan  vna.  During  the  firM  two 
years  of  his  reign,  the  Avari,  and  other  nations  of 
Danulie,  plundered  the  European  provinces,  and  t 
Persians  conquered  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  E^y 
Having  finally  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  Avari. 
marched  against  tho  Pergiaits  (A.D.  622),  and  liefc 
ed  them;  but,  during  tliis  time,  the  Avari,  who  I 
renewed  the  war,  nude  an  unattoceaafiil.  attack 
Oonatanttnople  in  6S6.  Taldnf  adrantage  of  an 
surrection  of  the  subjects  of  Chosroes,  lie  penvtra 
into  the  centre  of  Persia.  By  the  fieace  condw 
with  Siroes  (A.D.  628),  he  recovered  the  lost  provin 
atid  the  holy  cross.  But  the  ArahianB,  who,  me 
while,  had  become  powerful  under  Mohammed  < 
the  califs,  conquered  Phcenicia,  the  countries  en 
Euphratea,  Jndea,  Syria,  and  all  £gypt  (A  J>.  t>; 
64 1 ).    Among  hia  descendants  there  was  not  one  a 

frincc.     He  wa.H  nucceeded  by  his  son  Constant 
IL,  probably  in  conjunction  with  his  •tcp'iirot 
Hendeonaa.   Tho  former  aeon  died,  and  tne  lal 

lost  his  crown  aij<1  "(v  s-^  mutilated.     After  him,  ( 
f  tans,  son  of  Constantine,  olitairied  the  thiooe  (A 
61")     His  san^inary  spirit  of  persecutioci,  and 
murder  t>t  his  l)rother  Theodosius,  made  him  odii 
to  the  nation.     The  .Arabians,  pursuinji  tin  ir  c 
queslg,  took  from  him  part  of  Africa,  Cyprus.  . 
Rhodes,  and  defeated  him  at  aea  (A.D.  6^).  Iw 
nal  dietttihaneea  obUged  him  to  make  peaee.  Ai 
I  this  he  It  n  Cunstantuiople  (A.D.  669),  and,  in 
following  year,  carried  on  an  unsuccessftil  war  agai 
the  Lombards  in  Italy,  in  which  he  lost  hisjift  atS 
.'iciise  (.V.D.  6f)0).    Coiistantiii''  W  ,  f\>gonatu«, 
of  Goiistatife,  vanijuj&hed  hii  b vracusou  competitor  I 
zizius,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  hia  reign,  sharctl 
govemmeut  with  hia  hrothera  Tiberius  and  Heracl 
The  Arabiaua  Intradatcd  aU  Afrit»  and  Sicily,  \>t 
trated  throujrh  Asia  Minor  into  Thrace,  and  atlac 
Constantinople  for  several  suocesaive  yoara  by 
(A.D.  069).   Nevertheless,  ho  made  peaee  with  tl 
on  favourable  terms.     But.  on  thr  other  hand, 
Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  ])ay  a  tribute  (A.D.  6 
Juatinian  II.,  his  son  and  sncresi^r,  weakened 
power  of  tho  Maronites,  but  fought  w  ithout  sua 
against  the  Bulgarians  and  Arabians.  L«.>uiului^ 
throned  this  cruel  prince,  had  him  mutilated,  and  i 
to  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (A.D.  686).  Leonitiua 
dethroned  by  Apsimar,  or  Tiberina  TIT.  (A.D.  6 
who  was  himself  dethroned  by  Treln  liut;.  king  of 
Bulgarians,  who  restored  J  ustinian  to  the  throne  (.' 
705) ;  but  Philippicus  Bardanee  rebelled  nnew  a^ 
liim.    With  Justinian  II.  the  race  of  Hcrac!it,> 
cxtinuui^ihui.    The  only  care  uf  Philippicus  ua» 
spreading  of  Monotheism,  whilo  the  Arabians  wa 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.    In  opposition  to  ttiis  pr' 
who  was  universally  hated,  the  diflercnt  artuit » 
claimed  their  leaders  emperors,  among  whom 
the  laaurtan  obtained  the  superiority  (A.D.  7 1 3-1 
Leo  repelled  the  Arahiana  from  Constantinople,  w 

they  had  attacked  for  ahnost  two  years,  .mtl  suppi 
ed  the  rebellion  excited  by  Basiiius  and  the  foi 
emperor  Anaatamia.  From  796  die  aholitioin  ol 
worship  of  images  absflrl>ed  r.ttrntion,  and 
Italian  provinces  were  allow  eci  to  become  a  pray  t4 
Lwubards,  while  the  Arabians  plundered  tbo  eoi 
provinrcR  After  his  death  (.\  D.  711)  hiH  son  ' 
Btantinc  V ,  ascended  the  throne,  a  coura^eouii.  ar 
and  noble  prince.  He  vanquished  his  rrhfll 
brother-in-law  Artahaadua,  wrested  from  tho  Aral 
part  of  Syria  and  Armwiia,  and  ovHeamo  at  laal 
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Bulgamns.  afalnat  whom  he  had  hma  Umg  uniuo-  [  1143,  w«t  also  not  unfortunate.    His  son,  Alexias 

ocs«fu]  He  aicj  (A  D.  775),  and  w.is  tuirrporlcfl  l)y  II  ,  succeeded  (A  D  1180),  and  was  Ji-throned  by  his 
im  aaa  Leo  III.,  who  fought  succenhfully  ngaiiiHt  the  ,  guardian  Andronicus,  as  was  the  latter  by  I^aac  (A.D. 
;  and  this  latter,  by  his  son  Constantino  VI.,  I  1185)  After  &  reign  disturbed  from  without  and 
imperioiu  mother  Irane,  lus  goaidum  and  as-  j  witbtUt  Inae  wu  dethfoned  by  ku  brother,  Alexius 
in  the  goremment,  raised  a  powerful  party  by  |  Iff  (A  D.  1196).  The  erusaden  lestored  him  and 
the  restoration  of  tho  wor.-^Iiip  of  im:ii,'i'8  He  en-  his  eon  Alexius  TV  ,  hut  the  seditious  Constantino- 
desvouTcd  iavain  to  firec  himself  from  de^endance  on  jpolttans  proclaimed  Alexius  V.,  Ducas  Murzuphius, 
ha  vaA  her  &«wifiCe  StanratiuB,  and  died  tn  796,  after  I  emperor,  who  put  Alexius  I V  to  deatti  At  tlie  same 
harin^  had  his  eyes  put  out  The  war  ag.iinst  tin- Ara-  tiino  I>.aac  11  tlicd.  During  the  last  rritnis.  tho  kin-jj 
htin«  and  Bulgarians  was  long  continued  ;  a^aiai>l  the  of  Sicily  had  made  many  conquests  oa  the  coti«Lt»  v[ 
finer  it  was  unsucccsslld  The  design  of  the  cm-  the  Adriatic.  Tlie  L.itiiis  now  forced  their  way  to 
press  to  marrr  Charlemagne  excited  the  discontent  of  Constantinople  (A  D  1204),  conquered  the  city,  and 
the  patricians,  who  placed  one  of  their  own  order,  Ni-  retained  it,  together  with  most  of  the  European  tem- 
cephorus,  upon  the  throne  (A  I)  8l)"J)  Irene  dic<l  in  torii-s  uf  tht*  empire.  Baldwin,  c  ount  of  FlandorH, 
m  nniMlsry.  Nioephoros  became  tributary  to  the  >  van  made  emperor ;  Bonilace,  marquis  of  Moutferrot, 
AiBtimi;  and  fell  in  the  war  against  Ubia  Bnlgarians  |  obtained  Tbenaloniea  as  a  kingdom,  and  the  Venc- 
(.\.D  811)  Stauritluti,  his  son,  was  deprivcdof  tho  .  tians  aoquired  a  larpe  extent  of  territory.  Tn  Uhmlcs, 
rrown  by  Michael  1.,  and  he  in  turn  by  I>co  IV  (A.D.  |  Philadelphia,  Coriiilh,  ant)  Epirus,  independent  »over- 
SI3).  Leo  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Michael  |  eigns  arose.  Theodort>  Lascafis  seised  on  the  Auatie 
II  (.K,D  836)     During  the  rriyn  of  the  latter,  the  ,  pruvintcs.  Lore  the  title  o(  rrnprrnr  nt  Nice,  and  was. 


Arabians  conquered  Sicily,  Lower  Italy,  Crete,  and 
<<h£T  countries.  Michael  prohibited  the  worship  of 
I ;  as  ^  also  iiis  son  Theophilus.  Theodora^ 
m  of  fasB  oen  Michael  III.,  pot  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
pell abcii  iiiiii,'rs  (.\  D  811).  During  a  cruel  per- 
seauion  of  the  .Mamchseaiui,  the  Aralnans  devastated 
ibe  Xavaic  provinces.  The  dissolute  snd  extiavagant 
Michel  confined  his  niotlicr  in  n  mona^ten'  Ttie 
government  was  adjuiniiitcrcd  in  his  name  hy  Uarda.s 


at  first,  uiuru  powerful  than  Baldwin.  A  descendant 
of  the  Comncni,  named  Alexius,  established  a  princi- 
pdi^  at  Trabisond,  in  which  bis  great-giandson  John 
took  the  title  of  Netuer  Budwin  nor  his 

Bucces.sors  wrro  al)lc  to  scrurt-  tho  totteriii:,'  throne. 
He  himself  died  in  captivity  among  the  Bulgarians 
(1206).  To  him  succeeded  Henry,  nis  brother,  with 
Peter,  broth»  r-in-law  of  Hcnn.  and  his  son  Robert 
(A.D.  1221).    With  tho  exci  piion  of  Constantinople, 


lis  onde,  and  aflcr  the  death  of  Uardas  by  B.isil,  who  j  all  the  renuiining  Byzantine  territory,  including  Tliee- 
»M  |al  to  death  bj  Michael  (A  D.  867).  BaAii  I.,  isaionica,  was  eonittand  by  John,  emperor  ot  Nice, 
who  eime  to  die  throne  in  867,  was  not  alto^T.'tln  r  a 'BddwinT!., brotherof  Robert, undbrthe  guardianship 


cootrmotible  monarch.  He  died  .\  D.  HSG  The  of  hi.s  rolleague,  John  Brienne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  died 
reiga  ol  bis  learned  son,  L,co  V.,  was  not  vcnr  luuuy.  i  in  1337.  Michael  Palieologus,  king  of  Nice,  con- 
He  fied  KJi.  911.    His  son.  Censtantine  Vfll.,  1V>|w  |  miered  Constantinople  in  1261,  and  Baldwin  die<l  in 

phyTT_'*  nir_.-:.  i  minor  when  ho  succeeded  his  father,  the  "^^'est  a  priv.-jtr  por^on.  The  sovt  relgns  of  Nice. 
,va.»  ^IsjL&ii  aoder  the  {^uardtaatiUip  of  his  colleague  >  up  to  this  period,  were  Theodore  I.wiscaris  (A.D. 
Alexander,  and  after  Alexander's  death  in  912,  under   1204);  John  Ducas  B-itatzes,  a  good  monarch  and 


that  of  his  mother  Zoe.  Romanus  T.akopeniis,  his 
general,  obliged  him,  in  919,  to  share  the  thraiio  with 
him  and  his  cfaildirn 


successful  warrior  (A.D.  1233);  Theodore  II.,  liis 


Hon  (A.D.  1259),  who  was  deprived  of  the  crown  br 

Constantinc  subsequently  took  .Miehael  Pala  oloiru.s  (A  D.  1260).    In  ]2C,\  Mirhaei 


sole  nossrssion  of  it  again,  and  reigned  mikily  but  i  took  CoostantinoDlc  from  tiie  Latins.  He  laboured  to 
weaUf  .   His  son  Romanaa  II.  snoeeeded  him  in  959,  |  onite  himself  win  the  Latin  charch,  but  his  Hon  An- 

aad  iM^ht  ^ijrees.-fn!!y  against  the  Arabians.  To  i  dronicuR  rrnounccd  the  ronnexinn.  Interna!  dlsturh- 
him  succcedol,  m  Si<>3,  his  general  Niccphorus,  who  .anccs  and  foreign  wars,  particularly  wiili  the  Turks, 
wai  pat  to  death  by  his  own  general.  John  Zimisces  |t]iiew  the  exhausted  empire  into  confu.sion.  Ancjron- 
(A  D  970),  who  rnrried  on  a  Huccessful  war  .ifainst  icus  III.,  his  grandson,  obliged  him  to  divide  the 
the  Ra>«ian«.  BoaU  II.,  son  of  Romanu.-t.  t^ucee.  ik  d  throne  (A  D  1322),  and,  at  length,  wrested  it  entirely 
this  ^ood  jmace.  He  vanquished  the  Bul!.'arian.>;  and  from  him.  .Vndronn  u.s  died  a  monk  (.\  1)  \'.\2f^). 
the  Anbiaas.  His  brother,  Constantine  IX.  (A.D.  .  Andronicos  IV.,  who  ascended  the  Uuronc  in  the  same 
1915),  wao  not  equal  to  him.  Rominnw  III.  beiBame  I  year,  waged  war  tonsooeesaftiUy  sgsinst  the  Turks,  and 
emperor  f.V  D  102^)  by  a  marriatre  with  Zoe.  daiigh-  died  A,T>  1341.  Hi.s  son  John  was  ohliged  tn  share 
t-r  of  (Constantine  This  dissolute  but  able  princess  ^  the  throne  with  his  gnardi.m,  John  Cantacuzcnus,  du- 
ouaed  her  ba^nnd  to  be  executed,  and  successively  ring  ten  yean.  The  mm  of  the  latter,  Matthew,  was 
raiied  to  the  throne  .Mirhael  IV.  (A.D.  1034),  Mi-  \  also  made  emperor,  but  John  ("antacuzcniis  resided 
(^A.D.  1041),  and  Constantine  X.  (A.D.  |  the  crown,  an.l  Matthew  wa.s  compelled  to  abdicate 


chael  Y 
194S), 


,re. 


and  Ar.ihians  meanwhile  devastated  (A.D.  1355)  Under  the  reign  of  John,  the  Turks 
Her  sister  Theodora  suoceeded  her  on  j  first  obtained  a  firm  fboUngin  £urope,  and  conquered 


the  tkrmie  (A.D  1053)    Her  sneoessor.  Michael  VI 

(.\  D.  1036),  wa.^  i]Hihrone<l  l>v  Isa.ic  Comnenus  in 
I0d7,  who  became  a  monk  (A.D.  1059).  His  suc- 
ewoc,  rmMtintiBs  XI..  Daeaa,  fbugfat  •neeesafully 

avainst  the  Uies  Eudoria,  his  wife,  guardian  of  his 
sons  Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  was  in- 
trtisted  with  the  administration  (A.D.  1067),  manied 


\  uft! 


  _  r  r.urn- 

pean  territories,  psrdy  by  revolt,  ami  p  r  ly  by  the 
Turks.  Tho  Saltan  Amurath  took  Adri  utople  A.D. 
1361.  Baj.n7Ct  conquered  almost  all  the  Kurnpean 
provinces  except  Constantinople,  and  obliged  .iohn  to 
pay  him  tribute.  The  latter  was,  some  tune  alt.  r. 
Rocnaous  I V.,  and  brought  him  the  crown.  He  car-  i  driven  out  by  his  own  son  ManosI  (A.D  1391). 
ried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Tnrks,  who  |  Bajaset  besieged  Constantinople,  delbtted  an  annyof 


 — -  —   —   —  —  —     — ^»  — .—  9  T 

Gallipolis  (A  D.  1357).  The  ftmily  of  P*l«ologus, 
from  this  time,  were  gradually  depriv 


lif*  htm  far  some  tuai-  prisoner.  Michael  VII.,  con  of 
Pfl— tantin«s  deprived  hini  of  the  throne  (A.D.  1071) 
KdhaelwMderaffoncdbv  NirrphorasII!.(A.B.  1078), 
arj  ih'-  I:ittr'r  hy  AI.  xiJs  I  .  Comnenus  (A.D.  1081). 
tafcr  his  r^iga  ihe  crunadeii  commenced.  His  son, 
ittell.,  ctme  to  the  throne  in  1118,  and  fought  with 
f**>t  •«r**e'5«»  ."liTnirist  'hr  T'irk<  nn  !  other  harharians. 


westerti  warriors  under  Sif»i«inund,  near  Nicopolis,  and 
Manuel  was  obliged  to  place  John,  son  of  Andronicun, 
on  his  throne.  Timoor's  tnvawm  of  the  Turkish 
provinces  saveil  Constantin  iplr  for  this  time  (,\.D. 
H02).  Manuel  then  recovered  his  throne,  and  re- 
gained some  uf  tlie  lost  provinoee  from  the  contending 
sons  of  B.ijazet.    To  him  suoceeded  his  son  John 


wiga  of  his  son  Manuel  i.,  who  succeeded  him  in    A.D.  1425),  whom  Amuralh  II.  stripped  of  all  his 
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territnrirR  rxc^pt  Constantinopla,  and  extorted  ftom 
hiia  a  tribute  (A  D  1444)  To  the  emperor  Jolui 
■ttcceeded  his  brother  Con«tantiiu!  With  the  asfiisi- 
«iiM  of  hi*  genataJ,  tb«  Genoese  Justiaiaa,  ho  with- 
stood the  enperior  feicee  ^the  mtmf  ivitli  fivitleM 
cour;i>,'o.  an«l  fell  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  conquest  of  which,  May  29,  A.D.  1453,  Moham- 
med II.  put  an  end  to  the  Greek  or  Byzantine  empire. 
{Sncychp  Amenc  ,  vol  2,  p  359,  srqq  ) — The  events 
which  have  just  been  detailed  are  recordeil  liy  a  scnes 
of  Greek  authOMt  known  by  the  general  name  of  By- 
zaniiiu  hutonant.  Their  w<nke  relate  to  the  history 
of  the  lower  empire,  iroin  the  fhnith  century  to 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  rm<l  to  the 
Turkiah  history  for  some  period  later.  They  diq>lay 
in  thdr  writing*  the  frnHs  of  e  deeenente  age,  bnt  are 
valuable  for  the  information  wliich  they  furnish,  being 
the  principal  source  from  which  we  obtain  the  history 
of  the  decay  of  the  Eastern  erapiw.  The  most  valua- 
ble of  the  number  are  Znnarns.  Nirrtnx,  Xicrphorus, 
and  Chalconiylas.  These  four  form  a  continued  iiia- 
tory  of  the  Byzantine  empire  to  the  year  1470.  Of 
the  remaining  Mithon»  who  give  us  histories  of  de- 
taclwd  portioM  of  tlus  same  period,  ^  ftlk>wing  de- 
Bi  rve  [lorticular  mention,  ami  are  j;ivt  n  in  chronologi- 
ca!  Older:  1.  Proeopnu;  2.  Agathuu;  3  Tkeophy- 
Uutua ;  4.  NtcephonUf  patriarch  of  Constanlinoplo  ; 
h  Johannex  Scylitzea;  ^.  Anna  Comnena;  7.  Get>t- 
giuji  Acropolita  ;  8.  Gcorgiu^  I'arhi/merrs  ;  9.  Jo- 
kannea  Canlacuzenua ;  10.  Gci^ristiix  Cixiniit.f ;  11. 
CoHstantimu  PorpkyrmcnituM ;  12.  Dtuat ;  1.3.  An- 
jtelmus  Baniurtus  ;  14.  Pctrwt  Gylhut ;  15.  Zos- 
tmu*  ;   ir>    Grori^tus  Phranza. — 13i  sides  editions  of 

individual  works  or  of  entire  authors,  wo  have  the 
nnitcd  works  of  these  wrifeiv  in  what  is  called  the 

Corpttg  Rt/zanfinum,  in  27  (counted  sometimes  as  23) 
voltunes  foho.  .\  much  more  correct  edition,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  was  published  at  Tlsria,  under  the 
title  of  Cfirpux  Scriptonim  Hi.iloritt  Byiantma  (from 
the  royal  prc.-<s,  23  vols.  fol.).    This  was  reprintied  at 

f'^enice,  with  a  different  arrangement  of  the  works,  in 
780-1738.  I^iese  coUectiona,  howevei^  are  laiely  to 
he  fbnnd  comidete.  The  best  option  win  ondoobt- 
edly  be  that,  now  in  a  eonrx  ;  f  publication,  from  the 
press  of  Weber,  at  Bonn  in  Uunnany.  It  was  com- 
menced under  the  editorial  care  of  the  celebrated  Nio- 
buht,  aided  by  other  eminent  seholnrK.  in  the  year 
tind  has  bean  continued  since  his  death,  it  is 
of  the  octavo  tun.  (FUrer,  tiex.  ITnt*.,  vol.  4,  p. 
S82.) 

Btzas,  a  Thracian  prince.   (Coosolt  remarks  at  the 
commencement  of  th*^  aitiele  BjjFmtinm.) 
ByzIa.    Yvi.  Bizya. 


CABALACik,  n  town  of  Albania,  on  the  BmitheriRtrm 
declivity  of  Caucasus,  near  the  Caspian  Sea  (Vltn.,  4, 
10)  Ptolemy  calls  it  Chabala  (Xd^a'ka).  It  is 
thought  to  eonespond  to  the  modem  CaUastar,  in 
Gu/rgia.  {Bisthoff  vnd  Moller,  WiirUrb.  der  Geogr., 
p  217.) 

CabaulTnum,  a  tovm  of  the  JBdui,  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  southeast  of  Bibneto,  now  CktUeitttwr-SaSiut. 
Ptolemy  gives  C&ballinum  (Ka««>^n'w),  as  here  vnrit- 
ten  CsBRar  (B.  G.,  7,  48,  et  00)  has  Cabillonum; 
the  Itin  Ant  ,  Oehiillo;  and  Ammiamis  Mereeiiinns, 
CabiUo(l4.91). 

CabTra,  I.  a  wife  of  Vulcan.  She  was  one  of  the 
Oeeanidcs.  Tier  offspring,  according  to  the  Ionian 
sehool,  were  the  deities  called  Cabiri.  ( Vtd.  Cabiri  )— 
n.  A  city  ef  Pbntos,  in  Asia  Minor,  south  of  .Ma- 
nopolis.  nnd  at  the  foot  of  Mount  P:iri,adre«  It 
was  at  one  time  the  favourite  residence  of  Mithrada- 
tw.   His^ace,  peifc,  md  prsssms  weit  flill  fai  es- 


istenoe  when  Straho  wrote,  as  well  as  a  water-mill 
(vipa^fnff)  erected  by  him,  probat>ly  fui  the  lue 
the  mined  whieh  were  in  this  vicinity.  (Stral.,  h,% 
It  was  here  that  Mithradates  posted  himself  wkk  liit 
army,  in  the  oampeifn  whidt  Miowsd  die  dinitntti 
retreat  from  Cyzicti^,  in  order  that  he  might  affon]  si^ 
cours  to  lite  neighlMuruii;  cities  of  Anusus  aiid£ni» 
toria,  besieged  by  LucuHur  (Appian,  B^.lhkni 
c  78.)  On  his  second  defeat,  however,  it  fell  into  iIm 
hands  of  that  general,  with  several  otlu-r  cities,  hm 
pey  aftenvard  enlarged  the  place,  and  changed  its 
to  Diopoiis.  Pytliodorus  subsequently  made  fvthv 
improvements  in  this  city,  and,  having  finally  fi^rvl  hi 
residence  there,  bestowed  on  it  the  appcllalion  of  Se 
baste.  {Strab.,  I.  e.)  The  modeni  Sirw  mimu 
some  to  tttdieata  dm  mle  of  the  aneient  S(6rt«,  bo 
helnn:"^  rather  to  Sebastia,  at  least  120  nn^ct  (m, 
^iairnopotis,  whereas  Cabira  was  only  15U  stuiia  frca 
the  latter  pi  aee  We  must  look  rather  fer  Uke  mi^ 
of  the  city  of  Cabira  or  Sobaaie  (Sebastopolis)  on  tit' 
right  bank  of  the  Lycus,  between  NtkstLr  and  Tiktn 
ikeh,  or  Magnopolis.  {Cmmti'*  Am  Mmor^  lel  \ 

p.  8n«  ««fj.) 

CABlki,  ceitain  deities  held  fai  the  gnstestunMB 

tion  at  Thebes  and  Leinno.s,  but  more  particularl)  i 
the  islands  of  Samothrace  and  Imbros.   Thcii  num^n 
was  net  fiied,  hut  was  ooBnioiBlj  ghroi  as  four,  as, 
the  namrs  of  these  four  were  Anrnif,  Anoktnt,^ 
Aztokcrta,  and  CasmiUus.    Theiix  mysteries  wt; 
oelebtated  with  great  solemnity,  and,  accoidin|  i 
some,  with  much  impurity.    Ihey  wen  umowi 
among  other  things,  to  preside  over  metals,  anavn 
represiented  a.s  sninl!  of  si^e.  with  a  hainnit  r  eu  tl 
shoulder,  and  a  half  esgafael  i  on  the  head.  They  « a 
sttU  ftrdier  delonneatiy  piojeoling  heUies  and  pbli 
appendages.   Creozer  tracc«  the  worphip  of  the  C'ai  ii 
in  the  tint  instance,  to  the  Phct  rru  ians,  and  rr.ik" 
these  deities  identical  with  the  l^atatri,  or  Putai 
this  people,    (//r ro(/i>/..  3,  37  )    He  then  procefJo 
find  vestiges  of  these  sunie  Cabiri  in  Upper  .Vsii- 
the  name  of  the  Pontic  city  Galnra ;  in  the  Mceofx^t 
nian  Gama,  the  msdahi  of  which  nhwe  seen  u> » 
oodide  fhB  wotsUp  of  the  Cabiri  wtth  thtt  ef  tk  p 
T-unus.  and  also  in  the  Chaldean  riverChobar  orCt 
boras.  He  discovcn  also  ia  Malta,  amoag  the  rem^a 
of  Ptaie  pnaewed  in. the  vnlj^  Select  ef  the  i^lai 
some  traces  of  the  name  Cabtri  in  the  word  V'"" 
Kibir,  which  seems  to  designate  an  ancient  pa^aii 
vinity,  and  is  now  taken  to  denote  "the  ilni 
(CTCUzer's  Symboltk,  par  Guifrniaul,  vol.  2,  p  *t 
—  MiinUr,  Rciigion  der  Carthager,  ed.  2,  p.  " 
Other  writers  believe  that  they  discover  traces  ofi 
Cabiri  in  Persia,  aiid  refer  to  the  Oabarini,  ot  "  »tri> 
men,**  whom  the  eesential  ideas  of  metaliargy  nnJ 
arms  would  seem  naturally  to  assinulate,  eitfn  : ;  ' 
robust  forge-men  of  Vulcan  at  Lemnos,  or  to  tin  -  n 
priests  of  Plwygia,  Crate,  and  different  parts  of  i  r  ( 
(  Fmirhrr.  mtr  la  Rrli^iondes  Prrsrx  — Mnn  C'  i' ^'' 
d£J  huicnpt.f  6ix.,  vol.  29.)    Others,  agaiu,  l^u- 
coUFBO  to  the  mythology  of  India,  and  find  the  root 
the  name  Cabiri  in  the  Hindu  Cuvtra.  (H'ti/i 
Analie  Researches,  vol.  ft,  p.  297,  seqq. — PofiwJ 
thoL  (Ifs  Ind(nix,\o\  2,  p  .^ryy  )     The  best  t 

mology,  no  doubt,  is  that  which  makes  the  appcKa' 
ofthese  ddtiee  a  Fhonrieien  one,  denoting  "  powrrf 
**stronir;"  and  henre  the  titles,  Qtoi  ;  (;>.oi,  (H 
ro*,  which  the  Cabiri  frequently  received  among 
Chsdu.  With  the  ( 'al«iri.  viewed  in  this  light,  i 
be  compared  the  Dn  J'oles  of  the  augurol  hotiki 
the  Romans.  (Varro,  L.  £..,  4,  10,  p.  16,  ed.  Sea 
Scbelling.  however  {idber  dt*  GotthaJm  ton 
Ikractt  p.  107,  teqq.),  gives  a  new  etyniolo^ 
Htlnww  Chaherim),  hy  which  the  nsme  uainri  is  n 
(o  Hi^niify  "the  a.ssueiate  deilie.-*,"  and  he  coinp 

these  deities  with  the  Du  Cotuenic*  ur  Dti  Ctmnl 
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ans.    Till  Kunc  learned  writer  compares  the  names 
Ku^4ff<j^  £u^<i^Mi,  Ko6itAot  (which,  according  to  hiiu, 
•re  idcoiual),  with  tha  Geimaa  Kobold,  "  gobUn/*  and 
iadt  Jb  ibon  all  a  canmatL  idea.    Hin  theory  rcapecl- 
nf  dM  vonlup  of  the  Cabirt,  which  he  refora  exclu- 
«rtlr  to  FbcBiiiciaii,  Hebrew,  aiid  Semitic  suurciK,  ilif- 
ien  ii  aevanl  iBa|ioiUuBl  poiota  from  that  of  Creuzer, 
md.  ki«  cubed  m  mat  dad  »f  altaaliatt  on  the  eonti- 
nrnt  of  Europe,     it  is  in  following  the  footsteps  uf 
•SdteiliDg  that  PicUit  thinka  he  has  found,  in  tlio  ni>  - 
lkfllaf]r«f  Ihe  ancient  Irish,  the  woiahip,  and  even  the 
ireiy  cuuDe*,  of  the  Cabiri  of  Sarnothrace.    (£>u  CuUe 
iti  C«h9ts  ckfz  Us  amu,iu  Irlandats,  G«nett,  1824. 
— Coaiparc  Btf>iioffuaue  Utuv<r*dLcy  vol.  24.)    On  the 
ether  baod,C.  O.  MttU<r»  in  >  ven  wwarkitblc  diaaert>- 
tk>d  appended  to  Ilk  woik on  Oic»oiiieiioa((hicitoiiirn^ 
md  dte  Mi'n,'fr,  Btila^c  2,  p.  150,  .ic^y — Getch.  der 
BeiUnudur  Utammc^  &c,  vol.  1),  and  Wekker  (Tn- 
iv«  i€T  Ptxmnkema,  OarauUdt,  1M4,  8voX  reject 
the  rii'inician,  or.  more  properly  speaking.  Oriental 
uii^m  Qi'  thia  C^uL    The  first  of  ihcKt'  writers  smcji 
m  them  s  worship  purely  Pelasgic,  and,  up  to  a  certain 
fMiU,  Ibo  pmuitive  reiigtoa  of  the  Greeks  entire,  willt 
s  AtaC  ivlation,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Thuogonics 
of  Iijjja  ,  iht:  second  diM;ov('rs  a  mlxturt^  ol'%ariuus 
dwaentj,  eugceaaivciy  amalgamatwl,  and  the  most  an^ 
cintofiriykliwooldMllieDaidaiiorTrojaa  Penatea, 
bccctnin^,  in  process  of  time,  the  Dioscuri,  or  elso  con- 
iuutjie.l  With  them,  ami  at  sui  early  periud  transported 
to  tliMiic  —  Accofding  to  Constant  (de  la  Religion, 
vol  2,  p.  430),  the  Cabiri  designated  the  two  grand 
oppMiag  powers  in  each  department  of  nature,  and 
rv-p:^^  v-nit  d  by  turns  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  moiat- 
ure  and  dryocsa,  tiie  bodr  and  aoul,  iaeii  matter  and 
«mf yiog  iaiteifif«no«.   llMir  nainber  waa  not  fixed, 
biU  varujd  ifxonling  to  the  necessity  under  which  the 
|inests  iottsad  tbemseivaa  of  expresswg  the  cosmogon- 
ical  powera.  Hmw  figumwere  at  iint  i  xceMsively 
itefomeA  ;  they  wen?  reoresented  under  the  guiiw  of 
distorted  dwarl^  aoJ  anocr  these  forma  were  brought 
to  SamotlBaoe.    Their  worship  consisted  in  oigies 
'  meemUtnf  tbo«se  of  the  I^njgua  Cybole.  The 
mjtfa<>ir>f}-  at  Icriijah  received  Aem,  «id  the 
(;oet-s,  in  t'xaujininj;  tht-ir  allrilmti-s,  80Uj(ht  to  aaccr- 
tam  which  ot'  them  were  ausceptible  of  the  neccaaajy 
liaeeiiiaiarioa.   IW«taliMOoftheCatnriwei«  placed 
in  the  pott  of  Samothraoe.    Thry  prt'sidinl  over  thi- 
Kiniis     Hence,  with  the  Greelu,  ihcy  becamo  god* 
frvoaraiiie  to  navigaton  and  terrible  to  pirates.  (A'l- 
fti.  tM.  Sckol.  Germ.,  in  tmag.  Gemtn.)    They  ap- 
peared also,  aoconlinc  to  the  Grecian  belief,  on  the 
tops  of  masts,  under  tEe  form  of  brilliant  flomcK,  to  an- 
■DOBcc  the  cod  of  lempeata.  {Dwd.  StCt  4,  4U.) 
Eapresstng,  as  they  did,  mnong  other  thinga,  the  op- 
posiii'jQ  b*rtwecn  light  ?.m  1    irktn^HK,  they  bccaiue  with 
i/ic  l.iTeciks  two  deities,  uno  uf  whom  was  hidden  he- 
nc^b  the  earth,  while  the  other  ahaiM  in  the  skies. 
Thm  Cabiii  priJ<:«edod  from  the  cosmogonical  ofrpf : 
and  bence,  wtih  tiic  Urudu,  the  uevt  deities  camu 
]  in    firom  an  egg,  the  fruit  of  the  amov  of  Jttpttor 
wtth  JLoda.   In  oidar,  howwo^  lo  milonaliio  UMm 
«m  maie,  they  wcfo  made  the  tatehry  heiOM  of 
Sparta,  :\nd  lo  pn-siJe    oscr  the  Olympic  games. 
il'i/ui .  i>^mf^  3,  63,  McqqJ)    They  became  identic 
lird,  thniogh  HalM,  with  th0  iami^  of  the  Atiids. 
■V^'arlike  aiUrnturrs  were  ascribed  to  them.  {Pautan., 
'4^  1  J. >   \\  iuged  coiusurii  were  given  them  by  tlie  gods. 
{mmtck.  mf.  TtrtMU.  in  SptctmCtP.  0.  nqq.)  They 
Wfifad  the  — ri  of  Castor  aiid  Pollux ;  and  thus 
tfco  hiiie««w  GaUri  became  the  beaoteous  Tyndaridae. 
— Tlic  whole  fabic  of  the  Cabiri  is  sinjjiiiarly  obscure, 
la  £gjpt  they  were  at  6rst  five  in  nombcr,  jo  aJIubiou 
to  tko  avo  mt^calary  daya  necessary  Ihr  oompleting 
^  year.    Under  this  astronomical  point  of  \\v\s  they 
Wthsee  iaihcn,  the  Siuh  Hermea,  and  Saturn.  (J'ltU.^ 


thry  lost  this  triple  origin :  three  of  them  remained  hid- 
den pourr^,  iOus  of  the  cuafliogoitical  Jove,  and  of 
Proaerpina,  the  passive  principle  of  fecundity  a*  WoU 
as  of  destruction :  the  two  others  took  the  Greek  names 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  liad  Leda  for  a  mother,  the 
mistr^sii  of  Olympian  Jove.  (Cjc,  A'.  U.,  3,  21.) 
For,  in  £^pt,  thou  mother  was  not  Leda,  but  Neme- 
aia,  one  in  tne  appeUatuma  of  Athyr,  or  the  |»unilsve 
night.  The  amour  of  Jupiter  uImu  has  here  a  fanta:>tic 
characttif,  which  is  sensibly  weakened  in  the  Grecian 
fable.  Not  only  docs  Jupiter  change  himself  into  a 
swan,  but  he  likewise  directs  Venus  to  pursue  him  un- 
der the  form  of  an  uawlu,  and  he  takes  refuge  iu  the 
bosom  of  Nemcsia,  whom  sluiuber  m  'aea,  and  who 
offers  an  easy  conquest  to  her  divine  lover.  Heuma 
thereupon  convey  a  the  egg  to  Sparta,  and  Leda  men- 
bate^  It  The  (ireekt<,  njectiuy  altoyethi  r  t}ie  cos- 
mogonical  periiouaga  Nemetiiii,  uiiuie  Ixida  tlie  real 
mcrther,  aoo  the  ancient  Cabiri  became  thus  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  national  nijlliology.  The  Ionian 
school,  however,  faith lui  to  the  principles  of  a  sacer- 
dotal philoaophy,  continued  to  call  them  the  offapring 
of  the  eternal  fire,  Vulcan,  and  of  tho  nymph  Cabira, 
one  of  the  Oeeanides,  which  N«iUb  die  generation  by 
lire  and  water.  WIru  astronomy  waa  introduced  into 
the  religion  of  Greece,  they  became  the  star  of  the 
nMntbg  and  the  etar  of  evening.  It  b  poaaibie  to  aee 
an  .ilhrKion  to  this  idea  in  H< nn  r.  (//.,  3,  243  ~~0d  . 
11,  a02.)  At  a  later  period  ifiey  liecaine  the  Twins. 
( Constant, d«  U  Sdif^  vol.  2,  p.  433,  seqq.,  in  hoHm.'^ 
As  regards  the  names  of  the  wdividual  Cabiri,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  they  all  appear  decidedly  Oriental. 
The  etymologies  given  to  them  arc  as  f  )llows  :  Ajneros 
ia  aaid  to  have  ai^nifiod,  in  Egyptian,  "  the  all-power- 
ful one,**  and  he  ta  tuppoaed  by  some  to  be  identieal 
with  Phtha  or  V^ulcan  Aiiokrrsns  is  made  to  denote 
"the  great  fecundator,"  and  ia  thought  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Maia,  the  planet  named  iti  Egyptian  Ertoai, 
a  word  which  presents  the  same  idea.  Axiokeraa  ia 
cuuiiequently  "  t!ie  ^jreat  fccundatrix,"  Aphrodite  or 
Venus,  the  companion  of  Mars.  (Zoega,  de  Obeliac., 
p.  220. — CompaiO  MmUr^  Antiquar.  AUuuiil.t  1W« 
*eqif.)  As  to  tiie  fbitrth  personage,  CoaaiiZfaia,  the 
nanu'  is  said  to  imi)ort  "  the  all-wise"  by  those  who 
trace  it  to  the  Egyptian.  {Zo€g^  I.  c.)  Bochart, 
however,  with  more  prol>abiliiy,  conqMie*  it  with  the 
Hebrew  Cvtmicl,  which  si^'iune.^  "a  tenant,"  a  min- 
ister of  the  deity."  {(*cv^'r.  Sacr.,  1,  p.  UUii.)  Bo- 
chart gives  Hebrew  derivations  also  for  the  other  names 
of  the  Cabiri.  Schelling,  mora  recently,  prooeedmg 
on  the  same  principle,  aiiiirea  at  a  similar  reanlt  wtm 
Ijoehart,  but  in  quite  a  different  way.  {Samolhraff 
GotthciUHt  p.  16,  17,  63,  67,  tcqq  )  His  new  ety- 
mologiea,  however,  as  those  of  Zocga,  are  not  regard- 
ed very  fkvourably  by  I3e  .Sacy.  in  the  note  to  Saintc- 
Croix'a  works,  Myatcres  du  Paganusme,  vol.  1.  p.  43. 
Mitnter  defends  the  cxplanationa  of  Zoega,  and  main* 
tains,  in  general,  with  Creuxer,  the  Egyptian  cwigin  «f 
the  Cabiri.  He  inclines,  however,  to  eonaider  A« 
last  of  the  four,  Ca.Hmillus,  as  of  Pha-niciau  origin,  and 
ezplaina  it  with  SchdliJig,  in  a  more  simple  manner 
than  Bodiart,  by  the  tenn  CoArM,  he  who  atands 
before  the  deity,"  or  "who  beholds  the  fare  of  the  dei- 
ty." {Religion  dtr  Carthager,  'JSd  ed.,  p.  89,  »eqa.)^ 
Miiller,  Wclcker,  Schwctdt,  and  Viilcker  have  cxpu^ 
red  the  Greek  languagfr  alone  for  an  elucidation  of  these 
mysterious  names.  And  yet  the  fir^t  of  these  learned 
writers,  in  spite  of  his  purely  Hellenic  system,  cannot 
prevent  himself  from  being  atfttdt  bj  the  remaritable 
coincidence,  as  well  real  aa  verbal,  betweon  Cbum, 
the  Hindu  god  of  love,  and  CatmiUus.  {Crcuzcr't 
SymboUkt  far  UuignUiUt  vol.  8,  p.  293,  se/jq.,  in 
noti».) 

CabixTa,  I.  a  surname  of  Cerao. — II.  Thn  ftitivala 
of  the  Cabin.    (  Vtd.  Cabiri.) 
Caoa«  •  foddan  among  the  Bomana,  sister  to  Obf 
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PUS,  who,  accordijip  to  one  version  of  the  f:il)lt>.  h*"- 
came  enamouml  of  Hercul<"<.  anri  shuwitl  tii«  bero 
whrnbcr  brother  had  conccalcrl  Win  oxrn.  For  thia 
she  wa«  dciAcd.  Shr  h?irl  a  <  h.ippl  {jiaerllvm)  at  Rome, 
with  a  aacred  fin-  coiiiuiually  hiiming  in  it,  and  vestal 
viifiiis  to  perform  hex  ritca.  (Lactant.,  I,  iO,f^  110, 
ea.  Goa^—Sen.  mi  Ku? ,  JEn.,  6. 190.) 

Cacdc,  a  famoua  robber,  son  of  Vulcan,  n|i>inHltcd 
in  iablc  as  of  gigantic  size,  and  vomiting  forth  amok* 
and  fin  He  inhabited  the  gloomy  receMcs  of  tho 
forcHt  oil  Mount  Arentine,  and  a  <\eep  cave  ther«s  was 
Jiih  <JwfIlinL'-[ilrico.  the  riUr:itirr  to  which  w;is  luini: 
aruund  with  human  heads  siiu!  limUs.  He  iilumlrnd 
and  kept  in  continual  alarm  llif  nritjhl»)uriri}.'  country  ; 
and,  when  Herculea  relumed  from  tho  conquest  of 
Geijan,  he  atoie  Mme  of  hi»  cows,  and  dragged  them 
hadmid  into  hia  cave  to  prevent  diacoveiy.  Her- 
coImi  afkcr  batringrajdjed  the  hoipitality  of  Evandcr, 
WM  ff^uing  to  depart,  without  beiqg  «»r«i«  of  tiio 
theft;  but  bit  oxen,  having  lowed, were  tamnnA  bjr 
the  cows  in  the  cave  of  Oacus,  ar^  the  hero  thiM  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  lo«a  he  had  auataincd.  He 
rnn  to  the  place,  .itt.-icked  Cacus,  riml  slmngle*!  him  in 
his  iinuti,  though  vwuiting  fire  and  iinik<kc.  Hercules 
erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory  ;  and  an  annual  festival  was  instituted  by  the 
inhabitants  in  honour  of  the  hero  who  had  delivered 
them  from  such  a  pest.  (OvtJ,  Fast.,  1,  fiftl. —  Kir/?., 
JEn.,  8,  194 —Proprrl.,  4.  \0.—Juv.,  fi.  125  — Lip  , 
1,  7. — DwHKt.  Mai,,  1,  9.)  Tlio  allcgoriral  charac- 
ter of  the  &M0  here  related  is  sufficiently  indicate«l 

h^dioiHHBMofllitjpairtaef.  That  Evaacier,  who  re- 
Mned  Heirales  on  Mt  iMmn  ftem'tbo  eonqineat  of 

Geryon,  .'irnl  C  wus  (in  Oreok  Et'ai'rfpof  and  Kaxor), 
seem  to  Ix-  nothing  more  than  appellations  intended 
to  characterize  the  individuals  to  whutu  iIk  y  -ire  ;ip- 
plied  :  Evander,  therefore,  the  leader  of  the  I'dasgi, 
the  he.-iil  .^n(l  chief  of  the  division  of  that  great  sacer- 
dotal caste  which  |>assed  into  Italy,  and,  consequently, 
to  apply  a  modem  term,  the  high-priest  of  the  order, 
ia  the  Good  Man  {riavdpoc).  and  Cacus,  hi<«  opponent, 
ia  the  Bad  Man  (saKof).  Hercules  destroys  Cacus, 
that  ia,  the  aolar  woiakip,  or  aoiM  other  Oriental  aja- 
Mm  of  bdief  pfofbaaad  iij  tbo  Pah^gi,  waa  made  to 
supplant  aome  rode  and  probably  cru«|  tma  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  as  Evander  waa  high-prieat  of  the  one,  so 
Cacus,  whoever  he  was,  may  be  regarded  as  the  heail 
of  the  other.   (Compare  Rttttr,  VorkaJle,  p.  343,  scyy  .) 

C,*»  "this.  .1  ri\er  in  Indi.i ;  neronlin^r  to  Mannert, 
the  Cjiintti.  whicli  fiilin  into  the  riiuiircs.  to  (h*»  north 
of  Benin  f.1     i  'in'i'i  .  vol      |it  1,  p  !):t  ) 

CADntA,the  citadei  of  Thebos,  ikblcd  to  have  been 
built  by  Cadmus.  It  represents  very  evidently  the 
early  cihr,  built  upon  a  height,  around  which  tlu<  later 
dljof  IllclMa  w;i>,  !«ub8cquently  erected,  and  then  the 
Ibnoer  aoawerad  for  &  citadel,  aa  in  the  eaaa  of  the 
Aem6SM  of  Athena.  Of  the  walla  of  the  Oadmeo,  a 
few  fragmenta  remain,  which  arc  regularly  constructed. 
These  were  probably  erected  by  the  Athcniaua,  when 
r.'>K>.,in(ler  restored  the  ci^  Of  Thoboa.  {Ihiutti's 
Tmreh,  vol.  l,p,  264.) 

CadmIib,  an  ancient  mme  of  Bccotia. 

C*nMit^,  I  Hon  of  .V^Ttinr,  king  of  Pheenicia,  by 
,  Tek'jih.Tssa.  \v,x»  Kent  hy  hin  father,  along  with  his 
brothers  Phcrnix  and  Cillx,  in  quest  of  their  sister  Eu- 
foptf  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  and  they 
WIN  oideffod  not  to  fetom  until  ihav  had  finind  her. 
Th»  bratbeta  iwora  aoeompaaiod  by  their  VMther,  and 
bgr  Thaaui, «  aon  off  Neptune,  their  seareh  waa  to 
nopoipoea:  thrf  oonid  ^et  no  intelligence  of  their 
sister;  and,  fearing  the  indignniion  tfieir  fithcr. 
they  resolved  to  settle  in  various  countries  Plin-nix 
therriiiM'ii  established  himself  in  Phfrnicin.  Cilix  in 
Cilicia,  nnd  r.ndmua  and  his  mother  went  to  Thracp, 
where  TlMsn-i  founded  a  town  also  n.nmed  after  him- 
aelf.   (ApoUod.,  3, 1, 1.)— Compare  the  aomewbat  dif- 


ferrnt  genealogy  given  by  Pherec3rde«.  {Sehot.  a 
ApoU.  k.,  3,  1179  )  After  the  death  of  his  mothc: 
Cadmus  went  to  Delplii.  to  imjnire  of  the  oracl<-  n 
specting  Europa.  The  god  desired  hini  to  c«-a»e  litu 
troubling  himself  about  her,  but  to  follow  a  cow  as  hi 
I  guide,  and  to  build  a  city  where  she  should  lit-  r?r>w 
On  leaving  the  temple,  mrwaal  through  Phucit-,  ;  ■ 
maetiiw  •  eow  b^looginf  to  the  heida  of  Pd^goMf  b 
fbnowM  her.  8h«  went  through  Bosotia  till  die  eain 
to  where  Thel>es  afterward  elood,  and  there  lay  dowx 
Wishing  to  sacrifice  her  to  Minerva,  Cadmus  sent  hi 
cmnji.Tnions  to  lelch  %v.iter  Iroin  the  fountain  of"  Man 
but  lUc  fount  was  guarded  liy  a  cerjient,  w  ho  killi- 
thc  greater  part  of  thera.  Cadmus  then  enpapol  en 
destroyed  the  serpent.  By  the  dire«tiun  ol  Minerva  )i 
sowed  its  teeth,  and  immediately  a  crop  of  araird  n>t 
sprang  up,  wlio  slew  each  otiier,  ehhcr  quarrelling  t 
through  Ignorance ;  for  it  is  caiid  that  w  hcit  Codrot] 
aaw  them  riaing  ho  flong  atonea  at  thevi ;  and  tbo 
tUfddng  it  Waa  oone  by  iMnne  of  thcnaohM,  fell  tip*, 
and  slew  each  other.  Five  only  BUTTiTed,  Zclii< 
{Viprr),  UdKus  (GroundJy),  Chlhonins  {Eartklyy,  11} 
percnor  {Mighty),  .md  I'elor  (Ilvi-c)     Tln-yf  wvi 

called  the  .Soicn  (flJT'./Jr.u)  ,  ;,tid  they  jollied  with  Ca( 

mus  to  build  the  city  for  kiMnig  the  sacred  Rrrj)ci 
Cadmus  was  obliged  to  spend  a  year  in  S4>rvitiidc  ' 
Mars.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period.  .Minerva  lie 
self  prepared  for  niin  a  palace,  and  Jiipiter  gave  hi 
Harmonia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  in  in;, 
riage.  AU  the  gods,  quitting  Olynipua,  eelebiwtcd  t) 
nuptiala  fai  Ae  Gadmea,  the  palace  of  Cadmus.  Tl 

bridegfoott  prnMBtod  hta  bndc  with  a  maigitifice) 
robe,  and  a  collar,  the  worit  of  Yulean,  given  to  bim. 

is  said,  by  the  divine  artist  himself.  Harmonia  I 
c.imc  the  mother  of  four  daughters,  Semele,  Autonci 

Ui'i,  ,Tiic|   \ii.i\r,  .mil  one  s<ni.  I'olvdonis       .Mfrr  tl 
v.irioiis  iiii.'it'orluni  s  \\lii(  li  heftll  llitir  ciiihiren.  C-r, 
nius  ,Tnd  liiii  \\\U'  (jiiitteil  'i'hebes,  now  ijTow  n  oili4:iiR 
them,  and  migrated  to  ilie  country  of  the  li^nrbeliani 
who,  being  harassed  t>y  the  incursions  of  the  Hlyrriail 
wfrf  told  %y  the  oracle  that,  if  they  made  Cadmufi  ai 
Hanuonia  their  leiidcrs,  they  should  he  «ucoe*t^fi 
Tiiejf  obeyed  the  god,  and  hia  jpicdiction  wm  Terific 
Cbdmua  became  nng  of  the  lAyiiaiia,  and  bad  m  » 
named  Illyrius.    f^Iiortly  afterward  he  and  Harmor 
were  changed  into  serpents,  and  sent  hy  Jupiter  to  t 
Eh  ^i m  [il.iiii,  or,  as  otIicrK  said,  were  convr\  rd  tliit? 
in  a  chariot  dr.iwn  liv  tierpents,    {Ajmllnl  ,3,  1. 
Ap(4l.  Ji  ,  1,  fil?  —  Mrt  ,  4.  .'iB.I,  -  .A', 

nils,  44,  — TIh!  luviJi  of  I'itdujutt  i»,  by  Us  rc-lalii 
to hi«.iorv.one of consitlerable  importance  It  isuFUii! 
r«canlej  as  olTering  a  con«inciug  proof  of  the  fmet  ■ 
colonir.H  from  the  East  having  come  to  Greece,  and  ht 
ing  introduced  civilisation  and  tho  arts.  An  examir 
tion,  however,  the  legend,  in  this  point  of  view,  vi 
hardhr  wainnt  aoch  an  opinion.  In  the  Iliad,  thou, 
the  Cadmcana  are  apoken  of  more  than  enee.  not  t 
slightest  allusion  is  made  to  Cadmus.  In  the  Ody  ft»i 
the  sea-god<less  Ino-I^cucothia  is  saitl  to  have  Ix- 
a  mortal,  and  d.nii.'htcr  to  Cadmus  (Otf  .  3ti 
Hesiod  says  th.it  the  go<idesii  1  laniutni.T  was  iDarricd 
Cadmiie  in  Thel-es  (Tknte  ,  f37.  !'7S.)  INndar  f 
quently  spe.-ik  .s  of  Cadmus ;  he  places  him  with  the  O 
cian  Icrorn.  IVIens  and  Achillea,  in  the  island  oft 
blessed  (0/..2,  142) ;  but  it  is  very  remarksble  that  t 
Tliekm  poet  never  hints  even  at  his  ]'ha  nician  orio 
It  waa  an  aitide.  however,  of  genenl  bdief  in  Pindl 
time.  There  la  a  curfooa  eoiiiddeaee  between  ■ 
name  Cadmus  and  the  Semitic  Imn  for  tho  ciust,  j 
(Urn,  and  this  may  in  reality  be  the  sole  foundat  ion 

the  notion  of  .i  I'lio'iiici.-m  coIhtiv  .it  TIicIts  ;   for  n« 
of  the  nsLi.nl  evidences  of  colonization  are  to  Yh"  foii 
\Vc  .io  tioi.  tor  example,  meet  with  the  slighte»;t  tr 
I  of  i'hanician  iriflnence  in  the  !.-in(niage.  niiinri«*rii. 
I  institutions  of  n<r.iti.'i     Ft  {>■  f.rthcr  .i  thincr  most 
i  credible,  that  &  aeafiuing,  commercial  people  UIm 
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nw nil  iinii  shmild  selected,  as  the  site  of  their 
yttf  esftet  foreign  settleiiMnt,  a  place  aituated  in  a 
rkh  fendle  ralley,  away  frotn  the  sea,  and  only  adapted 

f  jT  i::ncultur<",  without  mines,  or  any  of  tliuso  olyocts 
of  trade  which  miglU  tempt  a  people  of  (hat  character. 
It »  also  strange  that  the  deseeiidants  of  these  colo- 
nisi.-i  should  have  so  entirely  put  off  the  Pim-nician 
character,  as  to  become  noted  in  al'lei  agus  for  tUcir 
dyOe  of  tnde  of  any  kind.  We  way,  therefore,  now 
▼enture  to  dismiss  this  theory,  and  seek  a  Grecian 
oiigin  for  Cadmus.  {MitlUr,  Orchomcnus,  p.  1 13, 
«if  ) — Homer  and  Hesiod  call  the  prople  of  Thchcs 
CedjoMsns  or  Cedmeonians,  and  the  country  the  Cad- 
wsB  lead ;  (he  dtadel  was  at  ail  times  named  the 
Ciilaiei.    CiiJinus  is  therefore  apparently  (like  Pelas- 

fru*.  L>o ruts  Ion,  Thessalusi  and  so  many  others)  mere- 
T  a  ptrsoaifieation  of  the  lialBetrf  tiie  peu])lc.  Again, 
Cadnul>:>5  or  Culiuus  wtis  a  natrtp  of  Mercury  in  tlu- 
mysterie  s  of  .Sojuolliract:,  which  were  inbUlulcd  by  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian 
■jgwridB,  being  aiiven  firom  Bcpotta,  settled  on  the 
Ukms  tn  th«  MMrth  of  the  /Egean.  The  name  Oad- 
tam.  njort'over,  occurs  only  at  Tb>  1  r  nnd  Saino- 
ihnce ;  Hannonia  also  was  an  object  of  worship  in  this 
last  place,  and  the  Cabiri  were  likewise  worshipped  at 
Thebes.  Now,  as  the  word  Kudftoc  may  be  deduced 
bom  "  to  adoTTt"  or  "  order,'"  and  answers  exactly 
latsqpwf,  the  name  of  the  chief  mairistrate  in  Crete, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  Cadmus-Hermea,  i.  e.,  Her- 
BKs,  the  Regulator  or  Disposer,  a  eosmogonic  power, 
^i^i-  r;itno  t<^i  a  p«irtion  of  the  Pe!ri.«(ric  race,  and  that, 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  god  was  made  a  uoital  king. 
(XiBcr,  Orekamtenus,  p.  461,  seaq.  —  Id.,  ProUgom., 
f.  146,  yc77  —  A'ffi'.'r //*//".*  Mythology,  p  32fj,  sttjq  ) 
— ^The  ar.cit-nt  tnuhtion  was,  that  Cadmus  brought  six- 
teen letters  ftom  PluEiucta  to  Gteeee,  to  which  Pala- 
mcdifs  added  subsequently  four  more,  ^,  ^,  x>  and 
Sinxmides,  at  a  still  later  period,  four  others,  C.  9,  V'> 
The  (radilioaal  alphabet  of  Cadmus  is  suii|)osed  to 
hafe  been  the  ftiUowing :  A,  B,  F,  ^  £,  V,  I,  K.  A, 
Jf.  !f ,  O,  n,  P,  Z,  T,  andthe  names  were,  *AA^  B^a, 
Tvfifia.  iif/.ro,  Ei,  Tail,  'Icira,  KarTri,  A'/'/'fit'a,  Mr. 
Ni,  Oi,  Qi,  'Pu,  Ih'itn,  Tav.  The  explanation  which 
hat  jut  been  ^i\cn  to  the  myth  of  Cadmus,  and  its 
connexion  with  the  Pelastji.  lias  an  important  bearing 
on  the  <:^ue^tioti  relative  to  the  cvistence  of  an  early 
Pt  hi>^  alphabet  in  Greece,  some  remarks  on  which 
wiU  be  found  under  the  artide  PelaiffL — II.  A  native 
ef  IfOctos,  who  ikNrrished  about  890  B.C.  Pliny 
(7,  cjfls  hirii  the  nioKt  ancient  of  the  ln'^ographi . 
ia  another  passage  (5,  29),  he  makes  him  to  have 
baoi  the  pniee  writer,  thongh  daewheie  he  at- 
tritrates  this  to  PherecyJes  .\ccording  to  a  remark 
of  i*jcjr*tc»  ^.ln  his  discourse  xrpi  citrttJuaewi'),  Cad- 
mna  was  the  fiiat  that  bote  the  title  of  eo^trr^V.  by 
which  appellation  was  them  meant  an  eloquent  man. 
Re  wrote  on  the  antiouities  of  liia  native  city.  His 
worW  was  abr«l;^«d  by  Bion  of  PloewUMMnie.  {Seholl, 
Hut,  Lu,  Gr.,  ToL  3,p.  134.) 

Csoircice,  the  wand  of  the  sod  Mereviy,  with 
which  he  conducts  the  soul.'?  of  tne  departed  to  the 
lower  world.   In  the  cas«  of  the  pod  it  i»  of  gold,  hence 
called  by  the  poeti  auria  riri'<u  and  was  said  to  have 
been  giTvn  him  by  Apollo  in  exchange  for  the  l^rc, 
which  the  fonnerhad  invented.    Commonly  speaking, 
however,  it  was  a  wand  of  laurel  or  olive,  with  two 
Jittie  wi^gs  on  the  upper  end,  and  with  two  serpents 
enCwined  abeot  the  same  part,  having  their  heads  tnm- 
cil  fowartlii  e^fh  other,  the  whole  serving  as  a  symbol 
of  peace.    AtcorJlup  to  the  fable,  Mercury,  when 
tnevBinip  in  Arr^dti.  saw  two  scrpenta  fightmg  with 
one  another,  aj<d  thri'w  the  rod  of  peace  between 
them,  whereupon  ihty  in»itantly  ceased  from  the  con- 
test, and  womid  thrmiselvcs  around  the  staff  in  friendly 
mA.  luting  onion.    B(»ttigar,  however,  givec  a  much 
9m  maooal  ezpJaaationp  Aeeoiding  to  tfaie  wiitcr, 


ihb  cadttceus  vras  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  what  were 
the  serpents  in  l^ter  days  consisted  originally  of 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  hnot,  skilfully  formed,  and 
UKcd  to  ttccnre  the  chests  ajid  wares  of  the  Phtenician 
traders.  This  knot  became  very  prdiably  attached,  in 
the  coarse  of  time,  to  a  boogh  adorned  with  green 
leaves  at  the  end.  and  the  whole  thus?  formed  a  sym- 
bol uf  tr  itlic.  Here  wo  see  also  the  origin  of  the 
wings.  Tlu-  caduceus  served  Mercuiy  also  aa  a  her* 
aid's  staff,  and  hence  its  Greek  name  KtjovKnav, 
whence,  as  some  think,  the  Latin  caduceus  is  cor- 
rupted. The  term  cailuccus  was  also  applied  some- 
timea  to  the  white  wand  or  rod,  wliich  the  ancient  ber* 
aids  lesaided  aa  the  symbol  of  peaee.  (Cenralt  BSSr- 
tiger,  Amallhca,  vol.  1,  p.  104,  seqq.) 

C.\i)UKci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  living  between 
the  Oldus  or  OUis  (the  Oil)  and  the  Duranius  (ilpr>  • 
d(ii/nr),  two  of  the  nurthcni  branches  of  the  Garumna. 
Their  capital  was  Divoua,  afterward  called  from  their 
own  name  Cadurci,  now  Cahors.    {Cas.,  B.  G.,  7, 4.) 

C^pf  Tis,  a  town  of  Syiia,  mentioned  fayUendotas 
(9, 159).  It  is  euppoeed  by  Retand  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Galh  D'Anvillc.  Kennell,  and  many 
others,  however,  identify  it  with  Jerusalem.  Tlua 
latter  opinion  is  undou^edly  the  more  eosreet  one, 
and  the  name  Cadytis  woulif  sccrn  to  be  onlv  i  rnr- 
ruptiou  of  the  Hebrew  Kedvshn,  i.  e.,  "holy  i  Ky." 
With  this,  too,  the  preaent  Arabic  name  El  Kads,  i  e., 
"  the  holy,"'  clearly  agrees.  (Rennell,  Geogr.  Hrrod., 
vol.  1,  p.  324. — RosenmuUcr,  Bibl.  AUerthumsk  ,  vol. 
2,  pt.  1,  p  4Fi7  —Ihnrn.  Un  n,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  114. 
— Dahlman,  Herod.,  p.  75. —  Valckcntsr,  Opusc,  vol. 
1,  p.  152.  teqq.^Bikrt  JScevft.,  11,  ed  Jimid..  e.) 

C.y.  K.  an  island  of  the  i^gean  Sea,  among  the  Cif^ 
lades,  called  also  (Vosand  Cea,    (Vtd.  Ceos.) 

CjSCIas,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  northeast.  (Con* 
pare  Aulus  GtUtmt  2,      and  Stkntdttt  Xck.,  «.  e. 

CiCciLiA  Cau,  or  Ta.naqi'ii.     Vid.  Tanaquil. 

C/SCILIA  Lax,  I.  was  proposed  A.U  C.  693,  by 
Cadlioe  MeteUns  Nepos,  to  exempt  the  city  and  Italy 
from  taxes.  ((?«:..  Ep.  ad  All.,  2,  9.—Dio  Cass., 
37,  51.) — TI  .\nothpr,  rallfnl  also  Didia,  or  Ihdta  et 
Cetciha,  \  '  *  .  O.Sl,  by  tlic  consuLs  Q,  Ca;cilius  Me- 
tcilus  and  T.  Diilius,  that  laws  should  ho  promul- 
gated for  three  market-days  (17  days),  and  that  several 
distinct  thin^  should  not  be  included  in  the  same  law, 
which  pnottce  waa  called  /srrs  per  aalaroai. — III. 
Another,  A.U.C.  701,  to  restoie  to  the  cenwra  their 
orljHnal  rights  and  jtrivilegcii,  which  had  been  lessened 
by  P.  Clodius,  the  tribune. — IV.  Another,  called  also 
Gabiida,  A.U.O.  685,  against  usunr. 

CiEClLlA  (oknh),  a  distinguished  plebeian  family  of 
Rome,  the  principal  branch  of  which  were  the  Metelii. 
They  pretended  to  have  derived  their  eiifin  from  On- 
citlua,  eon  of  Votean. 

CiKOtLttrs,  I.  MeteHaa.  (Fuf.  Metellua.)^!!.  St*> 
tius,  a  comic  poet,  ori(»inal!y  a  f '  illic  wlave.  (Aul. 
OtU,,  4,  20.)  His  productions  were  heUl  in  high  ea- 
timation  bj  the  Romans,  and  were  eemetimee  naked 
on  an  equality  with  those  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  at 
other  times  preferred  to  them.  (Horat.,  Ep.,  2, 1,  59. 
— Cic,  de  Orat.,2,  10.—  Id  1  ,  7,  S.—Vuiga- 
tius  Sedtgitus  ap.  Aid,  GcU.,  15,  24.)  He  died  one 
year  after  Ennius.  We  possess  the  names  and  frag- 
ments of  more  than  thirty  of  his  comedie.'^,  in  which 
bo  appears  to  have  copied  iiie  writers  of  the  New 
Comedy  among  the  Gradm,  espedaBjr  Menandar. 
{Bdhr,  Gesch  Rnm.  Lit.,  p.  70.) 

CyEclKA,  ALLiENUb,  u  Celebrated  general,  a  native 
of  Gaul.  He  commanded  at  first  a  bgion  for  Galba, 
in  Germany  ;  then  he  embraced  the  party  of  Vitelliua, 
and  gained  him  the  crown  by  the  victory  of  Dedria- 
cum,  where  Otho  was  defeated.  Soon  after  this,  bow- 
ever,  he  abandoned  Vitellius  and  went  over  to  Vespa- 
sian. Inititibed  al  not  being  promot  ed  by  the  new  emp 
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peror  to  the  honoun  at  which  bo  aitnrnl.  he  connpircd 
against  him,  but  waa  ntain  hy  order  uf  Titus  at  a  lian- 
quct.  Some  wriUrsi  have  thrown  doul'in  on  this  crm- 
spiracy,  arn1  hnve  jirrtrruliid  that  Titas  wa*  .ictiiatcd 
by  a  fcpliiiy  of  jraliHiKv  in  BL'iiiijr  Cifciiin  rcpardcd 
wtlh  atlarhmcnt  bv  iJcmike.  (Tactt.,  Hut.,  1,  61. 
—U.  tb.,  3,  13  —D'w  Ca*».,  66, 16.) 

C^oioa  Aau,  a  diatiict  in  the  vicinity  of  For- 
■ifai  and  Gdflta  in  Latintn,  famous  for  iU  wines. 
FUnr  (14,  •>  iafiKUt  Vt,  tint,  heibre  his  time,  the 
CSM^lll■ll  wine,  wfckli  emw  fma  die  poplar  marshes 
of  Amvclc,  was  most  esteemed,  but  that  at  the  period 
when  he  wrote,  it  had  lost  its  repute,  throuijii  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  growers,  ami  j>artly  from  the  limited 
extent  of  the  vinfVfirds,  which  hail  hr'en  iicaily  duatroy- 
«d  by  the  navignlilc  canal  begun  hy  Nero  from  the 
0  Lake  Avemus  to  Ustia.  Galen  {Atkcn.,  1,  21)  dc- 
scrilies  the  Cecuban  as  a  generous  and  durable  wine, 
but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  ripening  only  a(\er 
many  years.  AMieu  new  it  probably  belonged  to  the 
ch«  of  nmcb  cwaat  vina*.  It  was  Horace's  favour- 
Itei  and  aoaiea  allar  Hw  haakiag  up  of  the  principal 
liaagraidi.  Tbe  beat,  and,  at  the  nmt  time,  the  oldest 
vimage,  was  the  Opimian.  L.  Opimtoa  Nepos  was 
ooasul  A.U.  653,  in  which  year  the  excessiyc  heat  of 
the  summer  c.iu.si  d  all  (hi-  pruductiouii  of  the  earth  to 
attahi  an  unronunon  do^'ric  of  perfection  {Vul.  I'a- 
leniuin  and  Massicui* — Unidcnon'x  ll<st  Aiu.  ari'l 
Modern  Witics,  p.  81.  Xfi/rj  ) 

C^cuLUs,  a  >>un  uf  Vuicau,  conceived,  as  mmo  )<ny, 
by  his  mother  as  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  i-y^rk 
hanqg  leaped  forth  into  her  bosom.  After  n  life  spent 
inptundenng  and  rapine,  he  built  Prenc^^tc  ;  hut,  being 
lUudilB  to  find  inhabitaula,  ba  implond  Vulcan  to  teU 
Urn  wbetlier  ha  naUy  was  bis  Albar.  Upon  Ait  a 
flotoe  suddenly  ahone  around  a  multitude  woo  were  as- 
sembled to  see  some  spect.irle.  and  tb«y  were  imme- 
diately prrsii'ided  tn  hecunie  (lie  subjects  of  rirrulns 
Virfil  nay.K,  that  hr  fouiid  on  the  hearth,  or,  as 

some  Ifiji  correctly  cn(il.ain  it,  in  the  very  fire  itself, 
and  hence  was  fiibied  to  have  been  the  Mon  of  V'ulran 
The  name  Cvculua  refers,  it  is  said,  to  thr  Kniall  hire 
of  the  pupils  of  bk  eyes-    ( ^"'iT  i  ^a->  7t  660.-— Sen. 
*4  Vng.,  I.  c.) 

CMUKa  ViBKNMA.    Vid.  Vibenoa. 

CsiOA  Lax,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  690,  by  Cciiua, 
atribona.  Uoidainad,iiiatin  jodldUlwoeMdlim 
ftia  tlM  poa|ile,  in  eaaas  of  traHoa,  tfie  irote*  nootd 
be  given  by  ballot ;  contrary  to  the  exception  of  the 
Caasian  law.  {Heinecc,  Anitq.  Rom.,  ti.  HauMJ, 
p.  250.) 

C^KLii's,  I.  a  yonnir  Roman  of  conaiderable  tal- 
ents and  aeromplifiliinent.'*,  intnisted  to  the  care  of 
Cicero  on  his  first  introduction  to  the  fonuii.  Having 
imprudently  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Clodia,  the 
weli-known  sister  of  Clodius,  and  having  afterward 
deaeited  her,  she  accused  him  of  an  attempt  to  poison 
her,  and  of  having  borrowed  money  fromber  in  older  to 
procure  the  assasainatioa  of  IMo,  the  Ahkaadwan  am- 
■aaadoE.  He  ana  defended  Iqr  Cioeni  in  an  aialian 
wbkll  It  etlR  extant. — II.  AureliamiB,  a  nedlea]  wri- 
ter. {ViVf,  Aiircliann*  )— ITT.  .Sahinua,  a  writer  in  the 
age  of  Vespasian,  who  coniponed  a  treatise  on  the 
iJirt s  i  f  '.'le  curulc  ediien — IV.  One  of  the  ."irvrn 
hiUit  uii  wiuch  Rome  was  built.  Konuilus  surrounded 
it  with  a  ditch  anil  mmjiart.  .wd  it  w.-uj  enclosed  by 
walls  by  the  succeeding  kings.  It  is  supposed  to 
bave  reoetved  its  name  mmCStlMlVihenna. 

Cask,  or  Csmkpous,  I.  a  tOWn  ef  Egypt,  in  the 
Pknopnl  itnn  nomc,  anppoaod  to  be  Ae  pMacBt  Ghenni 
at  JTmuc.— II.  A  tomtMardie  pmualiloiT  of  Tcn^ 
m:  ftapM«iauinttnainaT«iemB.  (mTcDa- 

CjKmvB.    Vid.  Cnds. 

C.r.Niin  R,  a  jiafronymlc  of  Eotifln,  M  deeCMlded 
from  Gasnug.    {Herod.,  5, 9S.) 
MO 


I  C,f..MN\,  .1  town  ofT-atium,  near  Rome,  pUwsed  1 
CluvcriuB  on  the  hanks  of  the  Anio.  The  inhet 
I  tanfK,  called  CiDiinetut*,  made  war  against  tl>e  H 
mans  after  the  rape  of  the  Babines.  Having  l  <  • 
conquered  hy  Koniulus,  Ou-nina  is  said  to  have  : 
ceived  a  colony  fiwn  the  victor,  together  with  .\nttm 
am.  (Dion.  Hal.,  2,  36  )  It  is  thought  to  havo  t-tot 
on  the  hill  of  SaiU'  Angela,  or  Mamttcttit.  {Hvi.^tcn 
AdfuK.,  p.  103.) 

Cixma,  a  Tbeeialian  eon  of  Elatoa,  and  one  of  tl 
Lauitba.  He  ^nm,  aceotdbg  to  Ihe  ftUe,  on^ioall 
a  female,  and  obtained  from  Neptune  the  pTtvik^ 
of  changing  sex,  and  of  becoming  a  warrior  and  ii 
vulnerable  In  this  new  sex  he  hecaino  cflebraK 
for  his  valour  and  hi»  eTploits  in  the  war  .Tpninst  ll 
Centaurs.  He  olTeiided  Jupiter,  and  was  chnnpf  li 
a  bird.  Virgil  represents  Capitis  under  a  ft-m.-ilo  t<u 
in  the  lower  world.  (..En.,  6,  448.)  The  iinrtic 
sometinios,bat  laai  correctly,  given  as  Cvncua.  (Coi 
suit  /fqraa,  ad  iBn.,  1. 1.) 

Cjenys,  a  ptDmoDtaty  of  Italy,  in  Iho  cuimtiy  * 
the  Brottii,  noitli  of  Rhegium.  It  Aeed  dw  paimoi 
tofjr  of  Palnrae  in  and  Ibimod,  by  Ha  ntema 
the  ttutoweat  part  of  the  Prelnin  Sienlum.  (Strmt 
256.)  According;  to  Pliny  (3,  10).  these  two  proo 
ontories  were  Separated  hy  an  internal  of  tv\  f!%  r  at 
dia,  or  a  mile  and  a  lialf ;  a  f<tateincnt  wliich  aooon 
with  that  of  Polyhius  (1,  I".)  Thucydidcs,  oil  tl 
other  hand  (6,  1).  «oeni»  to  allow  two  and  a  half  ti 
the  breadth  of  the  ittrait,  but,  at  the  same  time,  coi 
dders  thi»i  as  the  utmost  amount  of  the  diatanr 
Topographers  are  divided  as  to  the  exact  point  of  tl 
Italian  coast  which  answers  to  Cape  Caerija  i  tl 
Calabrian  gaogiapben  aay,  the  Punta  id  PetMO,  cal 
ed  alflo  Coda  da  Volve,  in  which  opinion  CluVeiii 
and  D'Anville  ooinciac ;  but  Holstcnjus  contends  f 
the  Torre  del  Caralh.  This  perhaps  may,  in  ttxt 
be  the  narrowest  point  ;  but  it  doo«  not  app.an-titiv  n. 
Kwer  .10  wpII  to  Strabo's  description  of  the  tigure  ai 
he.irinp  of  Ciipe  Cienyi.  (CtaRMr*a  iiaew«(f  Jir<t/ 
vol.  2,  p.  426,  Mqq.) 

(  jKRF.,  or,  as  it  is  always  called  by  the  Greek  Wl 
ters,  Agylla,  one  of  the  most  considerable  cttiea  4 
Etruria,  and  universally  acknowledged  to  hav<>  bei 
founded  br  the  Tmhenian  Palaigi.  (Dwm,  Mki,, 
30.— /«(^3,60.)  ItwaaeHotlaneardMeDnat^to  tl 
mwt  of  Veil  Ancient  writers  eeem  pozEled  to  s 
count  fbrthe  change  of  name  «hich  this  city  is  alio' 
ed  to  h.ive  undergone,  the  Romans  never  calling 
anytliijig  but  Cajre,  except  Virpil.  (iE«.,  8,  47< 
Strebo  (220)  niates.  that  the  Tyrrheni,  on  arrivij 
before  this  ritv,  were  hailed  by  the  I'ela^gi  fn>m  t 
walls  with  the  word  Xuiix.  according  to  tlir  (ire- 
mode  of  salutation  ;  and  that,  when  they  had  lua 
themselves  masters  of  the  place,  they  clianj^ed  : 
name  to  that  fimn  of  greeting.  Otlier  variatiofm  • 
this  story  nnqr  be  aean  in  Serrhia  («d  JSn.,  8,  69! 
AccQidii^  to  one  of  theta,  given  on  the  authoritv 
Hyginva,  the  Roniuu,  and  not  the  Lydiana,  chan(> 
its  namo  ftom  Agylla  to  Ca>re.  All  these  cxplai 
tiotM,  however,  arc  very  unsatisiactory-  It  has  be 
supposed  that  Caere  might  he  the  original  namr, 
perhaps  that  which  the  Siculi,  the  ancient  j>ntsc»#c 
(rave  to  the  place  l>elorc  the  Pi  lasi;ir  imaiiion.  J 
is  a  Celtic  word.  {Cramer't  A»ctent  Italy,  toI.  1» 
SO.')  )  According  to  Muller  (Die  Etrvsker,  ■vol.  1, 
67).  the  two  names  for  the  (dace  point  to  two  diDen 
stems  or  races  of  inhabitaula.  This  same  wri 
makes  the  nnttiM  ^n»iian  aame  to  have  been  Cie 
(Compare  Vtrrnu  Flteetu,  Btrmtt.  I,  ap.  fntt 
Mit.t  10,  I6S,  VeTon.)  The  ceilirst  record  to 
Ibandef  the  history  of  Agylla  ia  in  Herodotus  (  !  ,  1 C 
That  writer  infonns  uc,  that  the  Phoca-ans,  hnvt 
been  driven  from  their  native  rilv  on  the  nhorcs 
Ionia  by  the  arms  of  Cvnis.  fonned  eslalWi'tliincntH 
Corsica,  of  which  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthia|[ima 
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nd  *nteTprmng  vpiiit, 
•ought  to  iBipn—PM  them.   A  strm  a^ioit  «oeoid> 

ingiy  took  place  in  the  Sea  of  Sardinia,  brt/wiNwt  tlie 
Pbtici-ans  and  the  coinljined  rtett  of  the  latter  powers, 
ia  wbkt  the  fonoer  gained  the  day ;  but  it  waa  anoh 
•  «Hl«T  m  Idl  th«m  GMle  toob  tar  emililiaii,  Ibey 
tuTing  lost  (icveral  of  tlieir  ships,  nnd  tfir  n'st  being 
acariy  mil  dis^led.  The  Agvlkans,  who  cinpcor  to 
krr*  constituted  the  principal  force  of  the  Tyrrhenian*, 
m  thfir  return  home  landed  tlicir  prisoners  and  barba- 
rouail^  lOoocd  them  to  death ;  fur  which  act  of  cruelty 
^mj  were  aoon  visited  by  a  etrango  calamity.  It  was 
tlMi  aU  tha  livmg  cnaiuiea  which  apprcMch* 
■pot  where  the  Pbocaram  had  been  mtDdered, 
immediately  seized  witli  <  imMllaive  diatoitions 
1  psniyiic  affections  of  the  luiibe.    On  comiuUing 


ie  at  Delphi,  to  tem  hour  thi^  Bivht  expiate 

their  ofll-nce.  tht-  Agyllcans  wore  commanopd  to  cele- 
biate  tike  oiiM^  ijuiiL-d  of  the  dead,  and  to  hold  games  in 
AHrhMMHtr;  which  order,  the  hii^torian  inrorma  oa, 
was  nmcttially  attended  to  up  to  his  time.  We  learn 
abe  mm  Strabo  (220),  that  the  Afrv  lleans  enjoyed  a 
PTriT  n-putation  for  justice  among  the  (Jreeks ;  for, 
UOQ^  very  powerful,  and  able  to  send  out  buwe  fleets 
wmi  wmmmmB  wniea,  thnr  ahraya  aUrtaiiwid  Rom  pi- 
rari.  .  to  vihii-h  f  h--  uiher  lyrrhcnian  cities  were  t  ui  li 
f^ii**f4  AcronlmiT  to  DionysiuB,  the  Romans  were 
ialMlfaged  in  hostilities  with  Cnre  under  the  reign 
of  Tarqtiin  the  Elder,  and  subsequently  under  Senritu 
TuihuA,  by  whom  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
two  etatee  (3,  28).  Long  after,  when  Rome  had 
1m«  tafeM  hf  thft  Qmaki,  toe  siihafaitaiita  of  Caere  ran- 
imei  the  6iwu  eitr  an  impartant  wirice,  by  reeeiv- 
in^r  their  (iriests  and  vestals,  and  defeating  the  Gauk 
on  cbeu  nuan  through  the  Sabine  territoiy ;  on  which 
oceaaion  thry  recovered  the  g-old  with  which  Rome 
is  »ii<i  tokavf  purchaBcd  itfi  lil>eT;ition  This  is  a  cu- 
nottis  tdCt,  a_'«l  not  mentioned  by  any  historian  ;  but 
it  agrees  very  vreU  with  the  account  which  Polybiua 
mwm  w  of  tiba  ttHmt.  oi  the  Ga«b  (1,  6).  In  le- 
tern  Ihr  tarn  ■aahlwii  i,  the  Raauau  wq«aed  the  Cm- 
ziu-s  hy  decIiriniT  ib<Tn  the  public  guests  of  Rome,  and 
admitting  them,  tho«igh  not  in  fiiU,  to  the  ngbts  en- 
jjtftM  hj  her  dtixens.  They  were  made  citizens,  but 
without  thf  nVht  of  roting  ;  w!n'iice  the  phrases,  in 
Cttrttmm  tM^uiiis  refrrrr  atiqurm^  "to  deprive  one  of 
"  "  €>f  vodng ."^  and  Cartie  ixra,  dtgni,  "  worth- 
/  m  leference  to  citizens  of  Rama,  iiiM 
[  he  an  honour  to  people  of  Oan  wooM 
b#  a  porii^hmeiit  to  a  native  iloman  citizen.  {Cra- 
mert  Ancumt  lisif,  vol.  1,  p.  207.) — "  It  is  a  weak 
■Btiaa  «r  SM^**  mebuhr,  "  Ihat  &e  Ro- 

Biin-^  had  a^rttxl  unf^ratefiilly  in  not  admitting  the  C«e- 
atea  t*t  a  iu^her  franchise.  It  was  nut  in  their  power 
|»  4»  ao,  tmVeM  tJic  Ccrites  themselves  prefened  re- 
noancing  the  independence  of  their  state,  receiving 
thor  landed  property  frmn  the  republic,  accortling  to 
iie  Rom-^  l-iw,  and  forming  a  new  trilc  ;  ind  this 
tiaif  wen  oMtaioljr  £ur  firam  wishii^  at  that  tima.  aa 
ttttmt  tnl  tsM  MOM  fcvounUe  to  ttien  m  tkaOd* 
lie  wsr  than  to  Rome  ;  if.  indeed,  the  Roman  citizen- 
dbup  wvre  icaHy  confinred  on  the  Oerites  at  this  time, 
mmi  wft  madimMj  mOm,  in  the  flimmhtng  days 
of  thf  ancient  Agytla."  {Raman  Histr'n;  ^'>1  1.  p 
403.  Walter'a  tnmtL)  In  the  first  edition  of  hiB  worti 
( vol.  2 .  p.  19S,  scM.,  m  mtity,  Nybuhr  atuta  the  boM 
hjrpoCJMBS  ikft  Cmt  wa»  tk$  pgmU  tHy  of  Rome. 
Im  ihm  wBetmi  «Moii,  hemvwtr  {CmaUtridge  treaul.), 
ttna  theory  im  silently  withdrawn. 

Cmmam,  a  soraaoM  jiven  to  tho  Julian  family  at 
Imk,  Ibv  fvWaii  VMiiMi  ety  uiologies  hav9  IwMi 
r.T-.vf  Pliny  (7,  9")  infJ^rms  11=;.  rli  «t  tVir  first  who 
b«e  ikm  asuae  was  so  caiied,  euod  ca:st>  nuTttut  malris 
iriM  mmlms  /meriL  Featu  oerives  it  from  aMKfie«, 
caaii^  r  mafris  rmirt  produrit.  Othern,  b«*aase  the 
SaA  oC  tlie  name  siew  an  ei^^OMt,  wluch  waa  caiied 


cttsa  in  Punic,  aH  Servos  informs  us  (ad  JEn.,  I, 
The  derivation  <rfPhnyi»gwieratty«iaaidewdlh<»  bait 
The  nobflity  of  the  JvHan  ftniily  iMi  wo  andmt  and 

hn  illustri' Mi^,  that  i  ven  afler  it  obtained  the  imperial 
dignitv,  It  tteeded  not  the  exaggmtioa  of  flatterers  to 
exalt  tt.  Within  thirty  years  after  the  eammeneenent 
of  the  republic,  we  fitr!  the  name  of  C.  Julius  on  the 
Ust  of  consuls,  and  the;  same  pcr&un,  or  a  relation  (rf* 
the  same  name,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  De- 
cemviri by  whom  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  wero 
compiled.  It  ntunbered,  after  this,  several  other  indi» 
viduals  who  attained  to  the  olTices  of  prietor  and  eon- 
col,  one  of  whonit  L.  Julius  Gaesar,  distinguishod  him> 
•elf  in  tlM  f tdtan  ivw  by  a  greaft  vklory  «var  tha 
S  ininitci^.  Li)  1  was  afterward  murdered  by  order  of 
Marius  Another,  of  the  same  line,  C  Julius  Ca 
the  brother  of  Lucius,  vras  omlmnt  as  a  public  1 
for  his  wit  ~.ni]  plris-rntr','.  rmd  perished  together  with 
the  former  wiieti  Manus  and  CJinna  first  a^jsumeti  the 
goffenunent. — The  most  illustrious  of  the  name,  how- 
over,  waa  C.  Joutra  Cjnaii  hom  Jolj  {QutHtitky 
10th,  B.C.  too.   Hi«  ftther  waa  a  Jidhis  0»nr,  ft 

man  of  prirtorian  rank,  and  is  rcoordnl  li\  iM  i  v  (7. 
53)  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  sudden  deaih,  ho 
having  expired  suddenly  on»  noming  at  Pisa  while 
(In  s-iji^r  fiitiiRrlf  r  fa'sar  m.irried  Aiirelia,  of  the 
family  ot  Aun-ims  l>>tta,  and  of  these  parents  wa« 
bom  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  From  his  ear- 
liest boyhood  Cffisar  discovered  extraMdluMV  talents. 
He  haJ  a  penetmting  mtellect,  a  renacteoly  strong 
memory,  and  a  lively  imagination;  was  indef  ttiix  Vie 
in  business,  and  able,  aa  we  are  told  by  jPtiny,  to  read, 
write,  hear,  and  dictate,  nt  Ota  and  tlie  anna  tioak 
from  four  to  seven  different  letters.  When  the  party 
of  Marius  hiid  gained  the  ascendency  at  Rome,  Cinna 
rave  his  daughter  Cometta  In  marriage  to  Cnsar. 
The  latter  was  also  farther  connected  wiui  tlie  pwokr 
party  through  tbfi  marriai^  of  Julia,  his  fiiittier'a  nrtar, 
with  the  elder  Marius  ;  yet,  although  thus  doubly  ob- 
noxktta  to  the  victorious  side,  he  refused  to  coo^iIt 
with  Itin  rmnmamla  1  f  ^  1  i  i  tn  dtmrra  Ma  -rrHh  i  and 


being  exposed,  in  eons«>(jueiice,  to  his  renrntment,  he 
fled  Fr«m  Rome,  and  baflled  all  attempts  ujHin  his  life, 
partly  by  aoncaaling  himself,  and  partly  }if  Mbing 
the  offieen!  sent  to  kill  hun,  till  Sylla  waa  piWkiM 
upon,  according  to  Suetonius,  to  spare  him  at  the  en- 
treaty of  some  common  friends.  A  story  waa  after- 
waidooiBBonf  thnt  Sylla  did  not  pardon  without  greet 
wInelaiiBB;  and  that  ha  taU  tlioae  w1»  aned  in  hi* 
lM^f,th:<t  in  r  rs; ir  there  were  many  Mariiises.  TIad 
he  indeed  thought  so,  his  waa  not  a  temper  to  bav© 
yielded  to  any  supplications  to  save  him ;  nor  would 
anv  considorations  have  induced  him  to  exempt  froM 
destruction  one  from  whom  ho  had  apprehended  M 
great  a  danger.  After  this,  the  young  Cirsar  {m*- 
coeded  to  the  contt  of  Nicomedea,  kingof  Bithynia, 
and  on  leaving  this  menateh,  «f  wboae  nithnary  wHh 
him  a  scandalous  aneclol,-  i>  nN-iinlr.l.  Vm'  wrni  l'--  M 
Municius  Thennus,then  pr*tor  in  Asia,  v.  li  minist- 
ad  Urn  with  tha  caanmmd  of  tha  fleet  t  l.  t  was  to 
blockade  Mytilene.  Tn  th  -  cKccution  of  liiin  trust 
Casar  distuiguished  hnnseif  highly,  although  but  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age.  He  next  visited  Rhodes,  and 
studied  eloquence  for  eome  tima  oudar  Apettoniua 
Molo,  from  whom  Cicero,  about  the  same  period,  waa 
abo receiving histruction  {Stirton  ,Jul  .  r  \  Ctr.^ 
da  Oar.  Or.,  e.  On  the  way  thither  h«  waa 
taken  hf  idiaSea,  and  tvaa  iatehiad  them  till  he 
collected  from  some  of  the  nt  irr^^Hounng  cities  fifty 
tatetts  for  his  ransom.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he 
ralaaaad,  than  he  procured  a  small  naval  force,  and 
set  out  on  his  own  sole  rMithority  in  pursuit  of  tlieak 
He  overtook  the  pirates,  and  capturwd  some  of  thilf 
vessala,  whkh  he  brought  back  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
with  a  number  of  priaonera.  He  then  sent  word  of 
his  success  to  the  pcacaoad  «f  Aala,  retreating  hia 
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to  OTd^r  the  execution  of  the  captives ;  huX  that  officer 
bein^  more  inclined  to  have  them  sold  as  staves,  C<e»ar 
cnicificd  them  all  without  los.'i  of  time,  before  the  pro- 
ConsulV  plrasiirc  was  otf'u  i.illy  known.  Snrh  ron- 
duct  was  not  likely  to  n-cominend  him  to  thoKo  in  au- 
thority ;  and  we  are  told  that  on  several  other  occa- 
sions, Im  iriibed  to  act  for  himself  {Veil.  I'aterc,  3, 
67< — SIncAmi.,  Jul-t  4),  and  eran  to  Uke  put  in  the 
war  trliitA  WIS  BOW  iHWwad  irith  MilbndMtM,  vrit^ 
oat  any  enmrnistiott  lima  tha  govanuiMnt,  tad  iffitlMat 
■uhmittinu  himself  to  anj  oftSe  icgobur  oflk«i«  of  the 
rr'i)iibli<-.  Those  early  iiist.mces  of  his  lawless  spirit 
arc  ri  i  onled  with  adiuirntioti  by  some  of  liis  iiistorians, 
as  :itf.iriling  proofs  of  vi(.'our  ami  greatness  of  mind. 
Hi'  now  ri'tiim«lto  Uome.  ami  l)ee:iiiie,  in  Bucces^ian, 
iiiilit.irv  tribiitie,  quirstor,  .tixl  .Tdile  At  the  same 
tinif,  hie  hod  the  address  to  win  the  favour  of  the  peo- 

£le  by  aAUBty,  by  splendid  entertainments,  and  pub- 
B  maim;  wd,  trusting  to  hia  papularity,  he  ven- 
tasad  to  erael  again  the  stitnM  w  Manus,  whose 
■MDory  was  halM  hj  tb»  MMte  and  patridana.  In 
tfw  conspiracy  of  CmHiw  ho  oertaiidy  had  a  aoort 
part ;  and  his  speech  in  the  senate,  on  the  question  of 
their  punishment,  was  rej^arded  by  many  as  an  actual 
proof  of  thii,  for  he  insisted  that  death,  by  the  Roman 
constitution,  was  an  illegal  punitihroent,  and  llial  the 
}iroj>erty  merely  of  the  conspirator"*  should  be  con- 
fisrated,  and  they  themselves  condemned  to  perpetual 
iniprisnnniejit  .Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen  pontifcx 
uianimus,  and  was  about  to  go  as  goYoroor  to  Futbcr 
Spain  ;  but  his  creditors  refusing  to  W  tin  dqnit, 
Crassus  liecame  hia  security  in  tba  CDonBOua  aom  of 
aigbt  haadred  and  Uui^  tafenta.  It  waa  on  his  jour- 
Mj  to  Spain  tbat  Uw  nmafkafale  expression  fell  from 
hia  Kpa,  on  aeatng  a  miaerabte  village  by  the  way, 
"  that  he  would  rather  be  first  there  than  second  at 
Rome."  AMjen  he  entered  on  the  govemment  of  this 
province,  he  displayed  the  saino  nhility.  :uid  the  Kjiine 
unscrupuluulf  waste  of  human  lives  for  tJic  purpoiiCfi 
of  his  ambition,  w  hirh  distingubhed  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer. In  order  to  retrieve  hi«  fortune,  to  gain  a  mili- 
tary reputation,  and  to  entitle  himself  to  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  he  attacked  some  of  the  native  tribes  on  the 
noiit  frivolous  pretences  (Dh  Cut.,  37,  63),  and  thus 
onrichad  himself  and  his  army,  and  rained  the  credit 
of  a  aoecessful  general  by  the  {tlniMMr  and  maaaacre 
of  fliBao  poor  Iwiariana.  On  ok  ntum  to  Rome  he 
paid  off  Ida  mnnanma  and  heavy  debts,  and,  in  order 
to  gain  the  consulship,  brought  about  a  reconciliation 
iietween  Pompey  ana  Crassus,  whose  enmity  had  di- 
vided Rome  into  two  preat  [i.arties  He  Hiiccecded  in 
his  doxign,  ajid  that  fauious  roiilitioji  was  eventuallv 
formed  U-tween  PomjM'y,  ( 'ni.Hsiis,  and  himfielf.  w  hirli 
is  known  in  Roman  histoty  by  the  name  of  the  First 
Triumnralc.  ( Vid.  Triumvir.)  Supported  hy  such 
powefful  aaaiatants,  in  addition  to  liia  own  popnlanty, 
OMar  was  ehetad  eonaul,  with  M.  Galpamkia  Bibo- 
Ina,  oonfifined  tha  omiuim  of  PamnoftOBd  WNMimd 
the  passage  of  a  law  Ibr  the  dbttwntioiB  m  oaftain 
ianda  among  the  poorer  ctojis  of  citiuna.  This,  of 
eonne,  brought  hini  lii^h  popularity.  V^ith  Fompey 
he  formed  a  still  riK  r>  ii'im.ite  connexion,  by  giving 
him  his  daughter  J  u  1 1  i  i  1 1  irriage  ;  and  the  wvour  o? 
the  rtiueMnan  order  \'  -  ::ained  by  reledsitifj  them 
from  a  disadvantajjpcius  coiitrart  fir  the  revenues  of 
A«ia,  I  -I'  I  1.1  li  the  penate  liad  reused  to  take  in 
tUtir  Lvhalf ;  and  thus  the  affectiona  of  a  powerful 
body  of  inen  were  alienated  from  Aa  amtoeracy  at 
the  very  time  when  their  aasistanoe  was  moot  neeJful. 
'Wlien  the  year  of  hia  conaulship  had  expired,  Oeaar 
obtained  Aom  the  peopla,  hy  the  Vatinian  law,  the  gov- 
onuuent  of  CSnipine  Gaul  and  Illyricnin,  Ibr  five 
years,  with  an  army  of  three  Irjjiong  .\s  the  law  then 
Olood,  the  disposal  of  such  CDnimandii  \va*  \  e»lcd  in 
the  senate  alone  :  hut  that  Uitdy,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to 
increaae  tbe  weight  of  Cssar'a  employments  abroad. 


and  to  remove  htm  farther  from  th«"  city,  aiird  !.i  % 
govemm^'nt  the  provinre  of  Traiis.-vljujif  ij^l,  u 
voted  him  another  leyion  After  marrying  Calpunii 
the  daughter  of  Lucms  Uslifuniius  Ptao  (hu  third  wi 
had  heen  divorced  by  him  in  eonsequencc  of  iheafii 
of  uiodius),  Cesar  repaired  to  Uaul,  in  nine  yean  z 
duced  the  wliolo  country,  crossed  the  Uhine  iy,ie 
poaaod  over  twioe  into  Briuin,  defeated  tbe  natjrrt  * 
tfala  iaiaud  In  two  battles,  and  compelled  tbem  la  gi 
hotfagalL  TI0  senate  )>ad  continued  his  govnaiM 
in  Gaol  fbr  another  period  of  five  years ;  while  IVx 
I  pey  wnn  to  have  the  command  of  Spain,  and  Cmg 
■  that  of  Syria,  i^g>  pl-  and  Macedonia,  for  five  yein  alt 
The  death  of  Cra.s.sus,  however,  in  hia  unfoitunj 
'  campaign  against  the  Parthians,  dissolved  the  tnuj 
viratc  Alioul  (his  .'iarne  time,  too,  occurred  (he  itt 
of  JuUa,  and  thus  the  tie  which  bad  boujui , 
dooaly  to  Cesar  was  broken,  and  no  private  ( 
ationa  any  longer  existed  to  allay  the  jeakiaiiN  a 
animoahiea  which  political  dimtea  1IH|^  enkU 
between  them.  Tho  poarar  of  PmfMj  IMinrlgl 
kept  continually  on  dw  inoMao;  and  Caw,  «a  I 
part,  used  every  exertion  to  strengthen  his  own  1 
sources,  and  enlarge  the  numlier  of  hii  patty  a' 

friendn.  ("O'sar  converted  fla-.ii  inl;i  Uoinr.n  : 
incc,  and  kept  governing  it  w  ith  ^ni.uy  ajid  Imijn 
Pompey,  on  his  side,  elevatrsj  (.'nfar'K  cnrtiitM  lo  l 
consulship,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Kcnate  to  pas!<  a  >. 
crec  rc«|Uiring  Cesar  to  leave  his  army,  and  fe«ipl 
government  of  Gaul.  The  latter  declared  huwiUu 
neos  to  obey  this  mandat4\  if  Poni|M-v  alhi<  wanUI 
aside  hia  own  auAofity,  and  dcscewf  to  the  nabi 
a  private  citizen.  Tlra  proposition  wta  nnbeedi 
and  ft  aecond  daeioo  fidhrwed,  comaNnding  Cmw 
resign  hia  officea  and  military  power  wiihin  •  i|itdl 
period,  or  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his  coo^iy.  Bid 
the  same  time  appointing  Pompey  conunsndrr-tn-cK 
of  the  armies  of  the  republic.  An  open  nipiun  !)■ 
eiiKUisd.  The  decree  of  the  Bcnate  w.aK  iirirp.uuii 
two  of  the  tribunes,  Antony  and  ('as.siijn  ((  «.  B 
C«e.,  I,  S,  »eq.);  the  unfile,  on  the  other  band.  I 
recourse  to  tfie  exercise  of  their  highest  pnerO|pitt 
and  diiected  the  consuls  for  the  time  being  "  to  p 
vide  tu  Ibe  safety  of  the  republic."  This  rmoluti 
waa  entoed  cm  the  journals  of  the  senate  on  thr  y 
enth  of  Jaauaiy ;  wad  no  eo«»ier  was  it  pastml.  il; 
Antoliy  and  OaMina,  toigether  with  Cuiiu,  prafani 
to  believe  thrir  Uvea  In  danger,  fled  in  disgniw  fi< 

l?oine.  and  hnKtcncd  to  f.'*ca|)0  to  ("irs:ir.  \v^  ■  « 
then  at  Ravenna,  waiting  for  the  result  ofhisp.'  fi' 
tion  to  the  sen.ate  (Cir..  Bp.  ad  Fam.,  18,  II. 
Plut.,  Vi!  (V.v,  c  31  )  It  ajipears,  fmmoneofCii 
ro'H  letters  {nd  Alt  ,  7,  0),  wnlten  a  few  da)s  '.■■•!' 
the  first  of  January,  that  ho.  had  calcukted  on  tioch 
event  as  the  flight  of  the  tribunes,  and  on  its  affonfi 
Caaar  a  pretext  tat  commencing  his  rebetlioD. 
it  had  aetaally  talun  place,  the  senate,  well  avarp 
the  conseqaanoaa  to  whidi  it  would  lead,  iMgn> 
make  prepaiationa  fbr  defenoa.  Italy  «H  dimHii 
districts,  each  of  which  was  to  be  tmdcr  tbe  s 
mand.of  a  separate  officer;  soldiers  were  erim^ 
be  cvervw  here  levied,  money  was  voted  from  thctn 
nrv'  to  be  placed  at  Pompey 's  dispojal,  and  llw  ' 
Cauls,  which  Cicsar  had  just  been  pummoned  In 
sign,  were  bestowed  on  L.  Domitius  and  M  ( 
sidiua  Nonianus.  When  Ca;sar  was  iiir>rn>r>i  '  f 
flight  of  the  tribunes  and  of  the  subsequent  rr«' 
tions  of  the  senate,  he  assembled  his  soldiers, 
tiatcd  on  the  violeiwe  ofibied  to  the  tribuntian  d 
aoter,  and  on  attompto  ot  Vm  eneniea  to  dee 
lynaiJf  of  lha  dinity,  by  fbidng  bin  to  lerign 
pfOvineo  belbre  tne  tens  of  Ide  ooBwnand  waa 
pirod.  He  found  liiii  tnKij>!(  perfectly  disposed  |0 
low  hiin,  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and,  seising  <W  Ar 
ntim,  the  first  town  of  importance  without  the  In 
of  hia  province,  thus  declared  himself  ia  open  n 
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Ron  .T.23'm»".  th«*  Ktalp     At  AriminuTn  lir  mr't  the  fugi- 
Uve  tiibunct,  introduced  theni  wilhuut  dclaj  to  hifl 
wamf,  Mmd,  iwotking  upon  the  feciing*  of  the  latter  by 
n  powT-ffut  h-imngue,  mod  made  himaetf  maater  oflta- 
iy  wuixxii  atrikiug  a  blow,  aa  Potnpey,  taken  by  uur- 
friM  ^aamA  lh«  auddenneas  of  Cesar' a  hostile  op- 
entiooa,  ana  destitute  of  troopa  to  meet  him,  had  left 
the  cttj  with  the  aenatora,  conaule,  and  other  magia- 
tiates     L**v\ing  an  anny  thereupon,  witli  the  treaa- 
wmm  of  the  ataie,  Ceaar  baateoed  into  Spain,  which 
kit  wJaced  to  — iiniiMion,  witboot  eoraing  to  a  pitched 
httt^  with  PonifM'v's  {lenerals.     He  next  roinjueml 
MasaiUa.  (MarseiUe),  and  then,  reluming  to  Home, 
W9»  ap«Hirt«d  dictator  by  the  pmtor  M.  ^mititw  Lttp- 
idoa.    Meanwhile  Pbmpey  fiad  collected  an  army  in 
the  EaA,  and  his  rival  haatcned  to  EpiruK,  with  five 
ieipona,  by  land.    After  varioua  operations,  which  our 
tmitm  ftvmA  hm  fmm  deUUing,  Um  rival  coomianiden 
Mt  in  the  plan  of  Phnmlui,  rad  Gwnr  gdned  a  de- 
oded  vir'-iry     Poijip<^'y.  flecini^  to  Ejjypt,  was  b  i^i  Iv 
■imktvd  theie,  while  bis  marc  fortunate  anta^uiiit, 
kHtauf  likmriae  to  the  East,  came  just  in  tune  to 
prrf  ctn  h-mouralvle  burial  to  the  body  of  hii*  opponent 
AfUrr  *■  till  nil  t^he  dilTcrencc*  between  I'tolcrny  and 
tm  »i«ter  Cleopoin,  C»8ar  marched  against  Phama- 
BM.  khtg  iif  Pnnnia,  aon  of  Mithzadataa  the  Great,  and 
Mahcd  Ab  war  so  rapidly  aa  to  haive  annoanced  the 
result  to  hiii  friends  at  home  in  those  well-known 
VMia,  "  vcjp,  vtdtj  vta'^  ("  /  have  come,  I  haw  seen, 
Jiam  aafiter<4f    ao  deaeripliTe  of  the  celerity  of  his 
EiL'vrrafnts     Returning  to  Rorne,  afler  havinp  thus 
Ci^^aaeii  ll»e  atTairs  uf  the  Eoiit,  CstMir  granted  an 
amaeaty  to  all  the  fbilowers  of  Pompey,  and  gained 
by  hia  demency  a  strong  hold  on  the  good  feelings  of 
the  people.  He  had  been  appointed,  meanwhile,  consul 
fjT  :'iv.'  ye-^r^,  dKt.-itor  for  a  year,  and  tributu-  for  life. 
When  fatb  dtctabocahip  had  ex|ni«d,  he  caused  himself 
to  bo  diOMB  MMiri  again,  atM,  without  dianging  the 
ancient  tarsn^  of  jovernnjent.  nilfvl  with  almost  un- 
*«"«*^  autbor&y    Then  came  llie  rampai^rn  in  Africa, 
wkm  the  fiiendsofthe  republic  had  gathered  under 
the  standard  of  Cato  and  other  leaders!  CrosHing 
over  aL'Ajnst  thcin,  C»i«ar  enga^^ed  in  several  conflicts 
again «t  ihcm  new  aniagoniM*,  and  at  last  completely 
iafi  m  J  dw  t  tto  battle  of  Tha|>ni.   Fresh  hon- 
wmr*  awidtei  Um  at  Room.    TIm  dietalorfihip  wa? 
aij.^n  >»eiitj.twed  on  him  for  tin  s;  ice  often  years,  hr 
was  apyointed  oeosor  for  life,  and  bis  statue  was  placed 
that  o/Japitiff  in  the  Oqiitol.— Fram  the  of 
C»sar'fs  return  from  .Africa  to  the  period  of  his  assas- 
matjoa,  then;  is  an  internal  of  somcwliai  XtuM  tluin 
In*  fmta,  and  even  of  iMs  short  time  nine  months 
warn  engioaaed  by  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
■UiJi  obliflicd  him  to  leave  Rome  once  more,  and  con- 
tend tor  the  i^ecunty  of  his  power  agauist  the  aons  of 
l\xnpey  aX  the  point  of  the  swo 
He  enjoyed  the  eeverei^y.  therefore,  wlueh  he  bal 
>o  dearly  puf  -haiiej.  dunng  little  mofO  tluu  one  single 
j»T  ;  from  the  end  of  July,  A.U.O.  707,  to  the  mid- 
dla  oCtke  wiilv,  a  period  of  between  eeven  and  ei^ht 
Rumihs,  owing  to  the  n'ffirrnation  of  the  calendar 
which  he  introduced  during  thut  interval  ;  ami  again 
from  October.  Ti^,  to  the  Idee  of  March  in  the  follow- 
in  o;^  spring.   Whan  CMaai  again  enteied  Rome  after 
curiqijeriitg  the  aene  of  Pompey,  he  waa  made  per- 
petua/   dictiior.  and  n-oeiveu  the  title  of  imprrator  , 
with  jpowen  of  sovereignty.    The  appellation  aleo  of 
-  Father  of  his  CeOBtry"  waa  voted  him  ;  the  month  in 
*hirfi  he  was  horn,  and  which  hat!  till  then  been  called 
i^iuiuUtSf  waji  DOW  tumed  Julm»  (July),  in  honour  of 
ikm  ;  vamMBj  W9M  etMyil  aithhieimaye,andagoaid 
of  aenaton  anif  citiaens  of  eqoeetnan  nnic  waa 
spfdtntjKl  for  the  security  of  hu  person.     He  was 
a/-'*<:>    to   we.ir.  on   all   putilic  festivals,  the 
tea  weia  bgr  victodeaa  generals  at  their  triumphs,  I 
aai  it  ift  tiMM  to  htm  a  odwb  of  launl  on  his  I 


head.  He  continued,  meanwhile,  to  conciliate  his 
enemies,  and  to  heap  favours  on  his  friends.  Lar* 
gesaea  were  also  diatribated  among  the  popubee, 
shows  of  various  kinds  were  exhihitril  and  everything, 
lu  fact,  was  done  to  call  ofl*  their  altentioii  from  thie 
utter  prostration  of  their  libMtiea  which  had  so  sue> 
ceaafiilly  been  achieved.  The  grosa  aiui  impious  flat- 
tery of  the  senate  now  reached  its  height.  The  stat- 
ues of  (]a'sar  were  ordered  to  Ik-  carried,  along  with 
those  of  the  soda,  in  the  prooeaaiooa  of  the  cooie ; 
temples  and  tutare  were  dedicated  to  binit  nd  pihwle 
wen?  appointf  l  i  »  superintend  hia  worship.  Theae 
things  he  received  with  a  vanity  which  afToida  a  stri- 
king contrast  to  the  contemptuoaa  pride  of 
Casaar  took  a  pteai<ure  in  every  token  of  homage,  and 
in  contemplating  with  cliilJish  delight  tlie  gaudy  hon- 
ours with  which  he  was  invested,  it  waa  a  part  of  the 
prise  wbichiiolMd  coveted,  and  which  be  had  oommil- 
ted  eo  many  eriinee  to  gain;  nordidthepeaeeawon  of 
real  power  seem  to  give  him  preater  delight,  than  tlu- 
enjoyment  of  these  forced,  and,  therefore,  worthless 
ftalteries. — We  now  come  to  the  doaing  aoene,  Ida 
aaaaaairuition  ^'-rinus  causes  seemed  to  hurry  this 
event.  Cesar  had  ^ven  ofTencc  to  the  senate  by  re- 
ceiving them  w  ithout  rising  from  bis  seat  when  thev 
waitea  upon  him  to  communicate  the  deeteaa  jwhich 
they  had  paaeed  in  iionour  of  him.  He  had  given 
r.jiial  olf.  iiie  to  numbers  in  the  state  by  assuniin;jj  ao 
openly  not  only  the  patronage  of  the  ordinaiy  oflScee, 
bm  the  power  of  besitming  them  In  •»  impreeedented 
manner,  in  onler  to  suit  hi  ;  own  poliry.  On  one  occa- 
sion, too.  as  he  was  eittuig  in  the  rostra,  Man*  Antony 
oflTered  him  a  royal  diadem.  He  refii.sed  it,  however^ 
and  his  refusal  drew  shouts  of  applause  from  the  peo- 
ple. The  next  morning  hia  statues  were  adorned  with 
diatlems.  The  tribunes  of  the  jx-uple  took  them  off, 
and  impriaoned  the  peraona  who  had  done  the  act,  but 
they  were  depoeed  worn  their  offiee  by  C»aar.  These 
ancf  other  acts,  that  declared  >  nt  tnn  plainly  t>ip  nrnht- 
tious  feelings  of  the  man,  aiul  luii  hankering  aUer  cbo 
bauble  of  royal^,  gave  rise  to  a  OOlUlpiracy,  of  which 
Caius  Cassius  was  the  prime  mover.  C»sar,  havin/a^ 
no  suspicion  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  wan 
forming  new  projecta.  He  resolved  to  subdue  the 
PSuibkne,  and  then  to  ooni^  ail  Scfthia  firom  the 
Oaneaaaa  to  Ganl.  IBa  firienda  «ave  oat,  that,  ao- 
ror i^iiu'  to  the  Sibylline  books,  the  Parthirii-  .v  ci  i!  1  T>o 
conquered  only  by  a  king,  and  the  plan  pro|)osed  there- 
fore was,  that  Cnsar  ahould  retain  the  title  of  dicttUor 
with  regard  to  Italy,  but  should  bo  saluted  with  that  of 
king  in  all  the  conquered  countries.  Fur  thin  purpose 
a  meeting  of  the  aenate  waa  appointed  for  the  15th 
(the  Idea)  of  March ;  and  thie  waa  tlie  day  fixed  upon 
by  the  conspirators  for  the  exeeotion  w  their  pM. 
Cffsar,  it  is  said,  had  been  -  fli  n  warned  by  the  auirura 
to  beware  of  the  Idea  of  March  {Piui.  in  Vu.,  c.  63. 
— Suebm.  m  Far.,  e  91),  and  these  predictions  had 
probably  wrough*  v,pnn  the  mind  of  his  wife  Cr*!;  nmia, 
no  thai,  on  the  night  winch  preceded  that  dresdul  iluy, 
her  rest  waa  broken  by  feverieb  dietna,  and  in  the 
morning  her  impression  of  fear  waa  so  alrong  that  she 
earnestly  besought  her  husband  not  to  stir  from  tiM 
house.  He  himself,  we  are  told,  felt  a  littio  unwell, 
and  iMipg  tboa  moie  ready  to  be  infected  bv  auperali* 
tiooa  ftara,  wae  inclined  to  oonnly  with  Calponda'a 
wishes.  His  dclayinatten  !inrr  the  senate  alarmed  tiw 
conspirators ;  Decimus  Brutus  waa  sent  to  rail  on  him, 
and,  overcome  by  his  persuasions,  he  proceeded  to  tho 
Capitol.  On  his  way  thither,  Artcmidorus  of  Cnidus,  a 
Greek  vophist,  who  had  lK;cn  admitted  into  the  houses 
of  aonie  of  the  conspirators,  and  had  there  become  ao- 
qaainted  with  tome  note  thateatcitod  lusaiispicifms,  ap 
proached  hhn  with  a  written  statement  of  the  iiifiMM^ 
tion  which  he  had  obtained,  and,  putting  it  into  his  hand, 
begged  him  to  read  it  instantly,  aa  it  was  of  the  last  im- 
portaM*.  GMH^itieMia^triedtolookatit,biitwM 
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prerentrd  by  the  crowd  that  preiiard  around  him  u  he 
pa«#f(l  ;iloiig,  and  henlill  hpin  ii  in  his  hand  when  he  en- 
tori-xl  till;  senate-house  \\"hcn  Ca'sar  had  taken  hia 
■cat,  the  conspiratora  gathered  mtm  ckwely  around  bun , 
md  L.  YQfiua  Chnber  approached  him  aa  if  to  offer  some 
petition.  Cip^ar  ««emed  unwilling  to  grant  it,  and  ap- 
peared tmpalicnt  of  further  hnportunity,  when  Cimher 
took  Ivid  of  hia  nbe  and  pnIM  it  dOPim  fma  hia 
AmMm.  Ttda ifU dM mud  feriMwk.  fbedag- 
gcr  of  Caaca  took  the  lead,  when  Cesar  at  fint  at- 
tempted to  force  hia  way  through  the  circle  that  ■or- 
rouuikd  hiin  Uut  when  all  the  ronspiTatore  rushfd 
upuii  hini.  uiid  were  bo  t  anpr  to  Khart'  in  tu»  death  that 
they  w ouitiifd  oiip  another  in  the  cunfuaion  of  the  m  ■ 
roent ;  and  when,  moreovrr,  he  saw  Juninn  Brutus 
among  the  number,  Ca?«ar  dn-w  lii«  rol'C  closely  around 
him,  and,  having  covered  hia  face,  fell  witbouta  struggle 
or  a  groan.  He  received  three-and-twenty  woonda,  and 
it  ma  obaarved  Oat  the  blood,  a»  it  atnamed  frotn  them, 
tadiad  the  pedeatal  of  Ptrmpeft  atatae.  No  aooner 
waathe  ranuder  ioyied  tlin  BnrtBt,  HR^^ 
dagger,  turrod  nmndtoIlM  MMOibM  MMte,  nd 
Ini.'  oTi  ricrro  hy  name,  congratulated  him  on  the  re- 
covcr_)  of  their  country'a  liberty.  But  to  preserve  or- 
der WM  hopeless,  and  the  aenatora  fled  in  dtsmay.  ( Fur 
nn  aorotint  of  thf  eventa  immediately  aubaequent,  ml 
.\MtoiiiuN  nnd  Urutus.) — Ceaardicd  in  the  5fith  year  of 
his  age. — In  bis  intellectual  character  he  deeer^eH  the 
higheHt  rank  among  the  men  of  his  age  -,  as  a  general. 
BMmover,  it  is  nceiHeas  to  pronounce  his  eulogy,  but 
if  W»  turn  from  hia  intellectual  to  hia  moral  physiog- 
nomy, the  whirfe  mags  of  histoirjoii  hudW  ninith  a 
picture  of  greater  dafennity.  Bandaa  imng  amw- 
nveiy  addicted  to  grm  aauNalliMHMvar  did  aaj  Man 
occaaion  so  large  an  amovDt  of  tmanui  ndaeiy  wttk  ao 
Tittle  provocation  In  his  campaigns  in  Gaul  he  is 
said  to  havo  destrove<l  one  million  of  men  in  bnttle 
(P/«/.,  Vil.  Cttx  ,  c  "15  -  -Compnrc  I'hv.,  7,  '.JS).  awl 
to  hnvf  mnde  ]iri<oni  rs  .1  million  more,  many  of  whom 
Were  destined  to  p<  ri«Ii  aa  fjladiators.  and  M  were  torn 
liwn  their  coimtry  and  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
ahui|^ter  which  he  occasioned  in  the  civil  wan  cannot 
be  computed  ;  nor  can  we  estimate  the  degree  of  suf- 
fering caused  in  every  part  of  the  empire  hy  his  spoli- 
ationa  simI  «o«diacatioiw»  and  Iv  tlie  vKftooa  acta  Mop- 

Sreoaion  wUeb  In  lolentod  m  Ida  fbBo««n,F>->W«a, 
ten,  bb  aasaniinlwn  a  lawftd  aetl  Caitainly  not. 
Ute  act  of  aasaasTnalion  is  In  itself  so  hatelbl,  and  in- 
viilves  in  it  .so  nnjch  of  dissimulation  and  trc.ochi'rv, 
that,  whatever  allowance  may  be  uiaile  for  the  [>or]>r- 
tmtors,  when  we  consider  the  moral  ignorunto  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  their  conduet  muNt  never  l>c 
spoken  of  without  open  condemnation.  (  ?'nn/c  Mc- 
trmol.,  Dip.  3,  vol.  8,  p  s(<m. — Entyc.  Amer., 
Si  S79.)  —  As  an  historical  writer  Cesar  has 
baan  compared  to  Xenoi>hoti  Simplicity  is  the  char- 
Mleristic  of  both,  though  in  Ca  sar  perhaps  it  borders 
on  aasaiitj.  W«  ln«*  fnm  tlw  pan  «/  tha  Ranan 
oonnaiider  a««en  iiooltf  of  oomaeBtartaa  m  tha  CM- 
Kc  war,  and  three  of  the  civil  content  Hin  style  is  re- 
markable for  clearness  and  ease,  and  nwit  distin- 
j;nlnhiinr  eharncterislic  is  ittt  perfect  equality  oferpres- 
aion.  It  ha.s  been  allinut'd,  hy  .'iome  rriticn,  that  Cm- 
sar  did  not  write  the  three  b«>ok«  of  the  civil  w  ar.  and 
even  that  Suetonius  was  the  author  of  tlie  seven  book* 
on  the  Gallic  war.  But  Vomus  has  vindicated  Cc- 
aar'a  title  to  the  authorship  of  the  CoromenUries  as 
they  stand  In  flw  adMom,  thou^  he  does  not  vouch 
Alt  Ma  aoeaia^  or  rtmitj  on  all  '"rr  The 
CfinSoQ  duU  the  extant  coHd&enlMiaa  aMMOtOwat^ 
fliaj  poaafldy  have  anaan  fttm  a  oonAision  ofdrenm- 
MajHiaa  between  two  works.  It  is  believed  that  be 
wrote  Epbemerides,  containing  a  journal  of  bis  bfe  : 
Init  they  ire  lost,  Serrhui  quotes  thent,  as  does  also 
PI  iVif  ti  Frontinu*  likcwiw  neemB  tt  r^N  r  to  id 
since  be  relates  many  of  Casai's  stntagems  not  ineo- 
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r  r^mmentarieb,  and  most  in  tU  moM, 
ih.  m  in  the  joumaJ.  {MaUan't  Uuib 
.  )i  JH.-i.  if^v  )  — The  questo,  mh 
Ca-aar  wrote  his  cuintnentarics,  has  been  ftesang, 
ofilated.  Ouischard  (Mem.  Cnt.,  638)  is  ia  fas 
ot  the  common  opiaaoo,  that  they  were  wiiitcB  Smi' 
ly  after  the  osanta  thMMabe*,  1.  ikcause  Ch^ 
in  hia  Bntm,  m  waA  wriMan  baliNa  Ite  cM  m 
mwdta  of tfiB  cwginwiitaiiaa  of C«aar.  «.  BienmX 
Omtrnt  had  wriWwn  hia  uiBimwIiiles  after  the  mil  sa 
was  ended,  there  WMdd  not  have  been  a  iKuna  kth 
the  tiLxth  hook,  to  lie  »upplied  Ly  Hirtius.  3.  bttm 
Cirsar  had  little  leisure  at  biii  diiipowil  after  iW  m 
war — Ca-nar  wrote  other  booka,  c^H-ci.illy  oi>«  on  tt 
analogies  of  the  Latin  tongue.  A  few  iragibrnlt  s 
main,  w  hich  do  not  LmprcNb  us  with  a  very  nifr)) 
ion  of  tliis  performance,  it  was  entitled  Vt  Aasd^pt 
and  was  wr^n,  as  we  are  informed  bv  SodniH 
while  Cesar  was  crossing  the  Alps,  on  ku  tttum  t 
the  anny  from  Hither  Uaul,  where  be  bad  hMtlsa 
tend  the  aaamidilj  of  that  province.  (AHt.jy 
M.)  In  lUa  boolttthe  gnat  principle  cMHUvdl 
him  was,  that  the  proper  choice  of  woids  fomif<i  11 
foundation  of  eloquence  {('irrro,  Ant/.,  72} ;  bhi^  I 
cautioned  authors  and  puhlic  K^xakers  to  avckl  a» 
rock  ewry  nnusiial  word  or  luiwonted  expn-Mu 
(,|i./.  (j'rll  ,  7.  t(  ) — Thero  wen  ri, -  f  cr.d  vi«efui  11 
imiHirt.mt  works  accomplished  untlcr  the  eye  midi 
rcction  of  <  "a  sar.  such  rh  the  graphic  surrev  of  1! 
whole  iiotnan  empire.  Ivxtensive  as  their  eoa^m 
bad  been,  the  Komana  hitherto  had  done  almoft  & 
thing  for  geography,  considered  aa  a  adsMe.  Tk 
knovHedse  wascewiwd  tothaooiintncathnMM 
dnad,  aal  iheao  (hqr  only  vmidad  hi  the  WO  af  I 
lefiea  dtey  ondd  fhnifah  awl  the  laxarions  dnjf  est 

,  endure.    Cn-sar  was  ttie  first  who  formed  niOfceufc 
j  views,    .i^llhicus,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  ceirtut^, 
forniB  ua,  in  the  preface  tv  h  ;  -  1  !tmtifrrapha,\\ial.\ 
I  ureal  man  obtained  a  srnatua  rontultutu,  liy  sliid 
i;e<imetrieal  survey  and   nK  afOirement  of  lh«  wli 
iiotnan  empire  was  cumjuiUed  to  three  seomet* 
Zenodoxus  was  charged  with  Uie  eastern,  PolTrle 
with  the  sootbem,  anl  Tbeodotus  with  the  noiilv 
provineee.    Their  aidwitifa  labour  was  inunrdiiii 
commenced,  hot  waa  Ikoft  oainloted  lil  aois  ll 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  him  withiriMni  ths 
dvrtaking  had  originated.     The  infomaiion  «l 
Cesar  had  received  from  the  nstronomer  Sosifre 
in  Egypt,  enabled  liiin  to  al'i  r  iiml  .imerKl  ih.» 
man  calendar.     The  conipni  i; i  11  he  adoj^'  l 
tieen  explained  by  JScali^i  i   u^  l  fJusiR'ndi.  .un'  1; 
Ix'c  ti  since  nuintained,  with  little  farther altt»r»t»trti  t 
that  of  the  stylo  introduced  by  Pope  Gregoiy 
we  consider  the  imperfections  of  all  matheiMticai 
BtiumeUtoiBthnlhne  of  Ceaar.and  the  total  will 
telescopes,  we  canaot  hot  view  with  adndndaB. 
uamized  withaatoabhBaeiil,tiMit  eeBnnohw jwfw 
wUalitia lln Infiuwy  of  sdettce,  could  sunMOtf  ■ 
difleutlaBi  and  arrange  a  system  that  expencmd 
a  tridmg  deran(rement  in  the  course  of  sixteen  « 
ries.— Although  Ca-»ar  w  n^e  w  iili  liiii  ow  n  hand 
seven  books  of  the  Gallic  rani|  1  u  i.n  is  and  thf  I 
of  the  civil  warn  til!  the  tlc-nlii  ol  his  jjrciit  n 
seems  hiphiy  probahlc  that  he  revised  the  iart  or  e\ 
book  of  tbe  Gallic  war,  and  communicaied  infc 
tion  for  the  hiatotjof  Aa  Alegtatidrean  and  Afrka 
peditioaa,  wUchata  now  usually  published  akiog 
his  ownrOaaHMOAariea,  and  niay  be  oonadered  as 
ooatnoatioii.    Thaandwr  ef 
whish  nearly  ooopleie  tfn  hMMitfBf  •to 
the  eanipaigna  of  Cesar,  was  Aulus  Hirtius,  one 
moKt  smlmis  followers  and  most  confidential  fri 
Thi   I  iL'l  th  l)ook  of  (he  (iallir  war  contains  ili 
cfH.iii  ui  the  renewal  of  tin?  contest  bv  the  i>t^' 
'    .111  after  the  surn-nder  of  Alesia.  nn*!  of  the  ciit' 
Uuiics  that  ensued,  at  most  of  which  Hiitius  wa 
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rm^%j  pMMDt,  tin  the  fiiul  pacification,  when  Cssar, 
leamijkf  dbt^MigM  whkhrm^Soiimam^iputlLbin 
a(  Rook,  Mt  aot  for  Italy.   Cwtf,  ia  torn  ooadadoQ 

0/  tif  I*:  ■'■i  *>f  the  civil  war,  mentions  the  cora- 
mfaffy<«t  of  the  Alexandrean.  Hiitius  was  not 
pawMl^imnt  at  the  succeeding  events  of  this 
Ejjvptiui  contpst,  in  which  Caisar  wa«  involved  with 
\kc  gneniM  of  Ptolemj,  nor  dining  hi«  rapid  cam- 
|H|u  in  PoQlua  i^fdul  PhMinoea,  and  aeainat  the 
maM  of  the  i\iiini*i1iin  pmtj  in  Africa,  where  they 
iHd  uuwkM  onder  Scipio,  and,  being  supported  by 
iuio,  rtiU  prescntA'd  a  fomaidable  appt  araiicc  Ho 
eoiicdcd,  hmwer,  the  leading  eveat*  from  the  con- 
ivoKliaBafOMV,  and  the  oflbm  who  ware  engaged 
m  ibetf  campaigns.  He  has  obviously  imitated  the 
itjkof  htfouter  ;  and  the  resemblance  which  he  has 
htffi^ittMMd,  haa  given  an  appearance  of  unity  and 
fowtteaa  to  the  wbiole  aeries  of  thaae  weU-wiitten 
vki  iiitk«fitir  memoirs.  It  appears  that  Hiitius  car- 
r»»l  do«n  the  history  oven  to  the  death  of  Csetiar :  for 
B  hi  pwfcw  iddwiaaed  to  Baibns^ba  aaya  that  he  h^ 
kn^ll  dm  what  left  Smpeifrot  from  thotiMM- 
rtKip-  It  Alexandre*  to  the  end,  not  of  the  dvil  dis- 
MiiuoN  to  a  termination  of  which  there  was  no  pros- 
pet  bat  of  the  life  of  Caesar.  This  latter  part,  how- 
mr.  of  the  Commentaries  of  Hirtius,  has  been  lost, 
it  wou  now  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  he 
WM  sot  the  author  of  the  book  De  Belio  Hitpanico, 
^AUk  lebtes  Cesar's  seooad  can^Mign  in  Spam,  un- 
ittikm  igunA  young  Cneina  Pompey,  who,  having 
iMCTWed,  in  the  ulterior  province  of  tliat  country, 
tW  of  hit  fatho's  party  who  had  survived  the  disas- 
t«n  ia  Tiemifmi  AfrMa,  and  being  joined  by  some 
•f  tbr  taixn  irtatps.  presented  a  formidable  resistance 
tothe  powfT  ol  (li-sar,  till  his  hopes  were  terminated 
bj  the  ieaate  battle  of  Munda.  Dodwell,  indeed,  in 
lis  DiMMiatiB  De  auctorc  BtUt  Gaihcif  dcc^  aain- 
lMi,lfcaiitwMencinAily  written  by  Hirtitia,  but  waa 
intcrpolaldby  Ju'.;j-*  ( A  Isub,  a  Oonstantinopolitaawri> 
ter  of  the  stith  « <e«eath  ceotuxy.  Vosaiua,  bowevar, 
«pMB  ii  ihiflBeaMmMaaMiilj  rsoaived,  at> 
tiftutes  it  to  Caioi  Oppius,  who  wrote  the  Lives  of 
lUastiiou*  Capui]u,aod  also  a  lK>ok  to  prove  that  the 
Egn>(>mCaniicio«aa  aot  the  son  of  Cesar.  (Z>un- 
<y'«  AiMa  Luntan,  vol.  3,  p.  191,  M^q.)  The 
Mrt  adttdH  of  Cesar's  Commentaries  are,  the  mag- 
nificent one  bv  Dr  (larke.  fol  .  Lend..  1712  ;  that  of 
Undfe,  with  a  Greek  tnoalatioa,  4to,  1727  i  that 
of^)udeniofp.Sfok  4to.  L.  Bat.,  1787;  fhit  of  tkt 
J3wTiTg.Sto,  L  Bat  .  1035  ;  that  of  Obcrlinus,  Lips., 
I§19,8to;  and  that  of  Achaintie  and  Lemaire,  Paris, 
t  wk  Sfo,  1819-32  .— H.  Tha  BMM  Ommt  becam  e  a 
wof  hoDour  for  the  Roman  rrnpcrorei,  commencing 
lMbAn|[Qatai,aod  ata  later  period  designated  also  the 
P^'wapti's  hein  to  the  empire    (  Vul  Augustus 


1st  teokss  Geaars,  as  they  are  atylod  in  history, 
Caaar.  AuguMtus,  Ttberius^  Caltguia, 


^V-..,  Olko,    Vttrthus,  Vesfxisum, 

Tibu.  bimiboL  These  ettoceeded  each  other  in  the 
orietwhiehtaihwa^ionad.  Hm  Imeliworthe 
>«•••<•»  MBim,  tcRDinatcd  in  Nero. 

*«|*»*wsc»ta,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis, 
nan  fkr^on^  „  g^u^  founder,  Augustus 

JJ^^-  *7  ^«  it  «H  built  on  the  banks  of  tho  river 
Jbenis,  on  dtsilto«rtbe  ancient  city  Subduba.  It  was 
7  f^'rthp»««  of  the  poet  Prudentius  ( Lndm.,  Hup. 
U^r^.,  li,  V^lUm^t,  Geogr.,  voL  1,  p.  488.1 

J-  *•  principal  city  of  flainria,  sUoate 
•atht  coast,  and  anciently  called  Turns  Stratonis, 
wwo  s  tower."  Who  this  Strato  was  is  not  clearly 
tt^rtame*]    In  the  preface  to  the  NoveU  h  is  stated 
^'*°*^"«»        founded  this  place  ;  an 
l***^*" plife  probably  under  the  reign  of  So- 
"•es.  the  first  kia^  of  Syria.    The  first  i^a^wtants 
JJ»  Synansand  Greeka.   {/Jcteph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  20, 
■*        aAMsnentiy  iMd»  a  uafnificent  city  and 


port  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Cesaiea  in  honour  of 
AugiMtiK  i  and  it  now  bcfan  to  zeceivo  Jewa  aouqf 
ita  inhaMtanta.   Frequent  contentioas  hence  arose, 

in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of  faith.s  th.it  firrvrjilcj 
within  its  walls.  Here  the  lioman  governor  resided, 
and  a  Roman  garrison  was  continually  kept.  Vespa- 
sian, after  the  Jrwish  w.nr.  .settled  .a  Rom.in  rolnnv  in 
it,  with  the  additional  title  of  Cdunia  ynma  Flana. 
{Ulptan,  1,  (U  c^/wf  )  In  later  times  it  became  the 
capital  of  PaUuttna  Pram.  This  city  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  Here  King  Agrip- 
pa  wa.s  smitten,  for  neglecting  to  give  God  the  praise 
when  the  people  loaded  him  with  utteiy.  Here  Cor- 
nelius, tha  eantniioii,  waa  kmtiied ;  and  ahw  Philip, 
the  deacon,  with  his  four  daughters ;  and  here  Agabus, 
the  prophet,  foretold  to  Paul  that  he  would  be  bound  at 
Jerusalem.  (Acta,%,  10.)  The  modem  name  of  the 
place  is  Kaisaneh.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Eusebi- 
us. — IL  The  capital  of  Mauritania  Cssariensts,  and  a 
place  of  some  note  in  tlie  time  of  the  Roman  eraper- 
om.  It,  waa  origioallv  called  lol,  but  waa  beautthed 
at  a  Bobaaqiieiit  perioa  by  Jvba,  who  aada  it  hia  rei^ 
dence,  and  changed  its  nnmetoCssama,  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  This  city  w.tK  situate  on  the  coast,  to  the 
west  of  Saldn,  and,  acconling  to  D'Anville,  its  re- 
mains are  to  be  found  at  the  modem  harbour  of  Varvr. 
(P/tn.,  5,  2.  — Af*k,  1,  6.  — S/raA.,  671  )— III.  Ad 
ArgfBum,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  called  by  this 
name  in  the  nim  of  Tiherin^  previously  Maura  It 
waa  dtnate  at  we  fiiot  of  Mount  Argn:;us,  aa  ita  name 
indicates,  and  was  a  place  of  great  nntiquity.  its  found- 
ation having  even  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to 
Mesech,  the  son  of  Japbet.  (JaacpA.,  Ant.  Jtid.,  I,  6.) 
Philostorgius,  however,  says  it  was  first  calU^l  Maza, 
from  .Mosoch,  a  Cappadocian. chief,  and  afterward  Ma- 
zaca.  {Strab.,  530.)  The  modem  name  is  Kaisa- 
ritk.  Tha  city,  aaStraboreporta,  waa  ■ibjact  to  great 
iaMimadenoea,  hmng  ill  supplied  with  water,  anooea- 
titute  of  fortifications.  The  surrounding  country  was 
alao  unproductive,  consisting  of  a  dry,  sandy  plain, 
with  several  volcanic  pits  for  the  space  of  many  stadia 
around  the  town.  And  yd  it  in  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  modem  times,  travclirrs  arc  struck  with  the  great 
Quantity  of  vegetables  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  of 
kmattritk,  ana  it  ia  aaid  that  there  ia  no  part  of  Asia 
Minor  which  snrpasaea  the  neighbourhood  for  die 
quality  amd  variety  of  its  fruits.  {Kintuir's  TravtU, 
p.  103.— Cratacr'«  Ana  Mtnor,  vol.  2,  p.  118.)— IV. 
TUltppi,  a  town  on  the  nocdiem  confinea  of  Paleattnet 
in  the  district  of  Trachonitis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Paneus,  and  near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 
also  called  Leahem  Laish,  Dan,  and  ftneas.  The 
name  Paneas  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  it  by  the 
Phccnicians.  The  ap]>cllation  of  Dan  was  given  to  it  by 
the  tribe  of  that  name,  because  the  portion  assigned  to 
than  was  "  too  little  for  them,"  and  the^  tlwrefoia 
**w«nt  up  to  fight  againat  LarfMgm  (or  Laiah,  Jnig^ 
18,  29),  and  took  it,"'  calling  it  Dan,  afVcr  the  name 
of  Dan,  their  father. ' '  (Jo^,  1 9,  47 . )  EuseUus  and 
Jerome  diatinguish  Dan  from  Paneas  as  if  they  were 
different  places,  though  near  each  other ;  but  most 
vnriters  consider  them  as  one  place,  and  even  Jerome 
himself,  on  Ezck.,  48,  says,  that  Dan  or  I.,eshera  was 
afterward  called  Paneaa.  Philip,  the  tetnuoh,  iab«iitt 
it,  or,  at  least,  embellished  and  oilarged  it,  and  named 
it  Cesarca,  in  honour  of  the  Empercr  Tiberinn  ;  and 
afterwani  A^iiippa,  in  compliment  to  Nero,  called  it 
Thanniwa  .  Acem^Baf  to  Rnekhardt,  the  aite  is  now 
called  Bamas.  {Phn.,  5,  15.  —  Joseph.,  Ant  Jud., 
18,  3.  — Id.,  Bell.  Jud.,  1,  16.  —  So2om.,  3,  21.)— V. 
Insula,  now  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 

Cjbbabion,  the  reputed  son  of  Juliua  Cnear  and 
Cleopatra.  Plutarch  calU  him  the  son  of  Cesar,  but 
Dio  Cassius  (47,  31)  throws  doubt  on  his  patemity. 
He  waa  pot  to  death  by  Auguatua.  (SueUm^  ViL 
Jul.,c.  Si.— JH.,  VU.  AMg.,  17.) 
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C.rslnis  AK*,  placed  l>y  Ptolrmy  nrar  thr  Tanaig, 
in  what  is  now  r<^lcd  Ihe  countpi'  of  the  Dm  Cotsaekt. 
They  arc  supjxised  to  have  been  crccu-d  in  honour  of 
MMiM  one  of  the  Roman  empcroni  by  aomc  neighbouring 
vriiwe ;  perhaps  by  Polemo,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
near  tlie  WMiiee  of  th«  Tuuu  PlolemT  pbcw  the 
Atmadri  Artt^  irhkb  wa.  (Ami.,  488.  —  Tmeit^ 
Ann.,  13,  15.  —IH9  CMf.T  9, 8.  —Mamurt,  Oeajgr., 
Tol  4,  p.  159.) 

r'.r>.\i(<ioCNCM,  now-  Tiiurt,  the  capital  of  the  Tu- 
roncji.    (^Amm.  MarctiL,  —  G'rea.  Turon  ,  10, 

i9  —Sulp.  Sever.,  Dial.  3,  S  ) 

C.F».»ROMXorB,  I.  now  Rmurats,  the  capital  of  the 
Bfllovuci.  (Arilun-,  Ilm.) — II  A  city  of  the  Triiio- 
banteit  in  Britain,  anKwrring,  as  ii  thought,  to  what  iis 
now  Chelmsford.  It  Ia>  28'milea  north  of  Londinum. 
(Anion.,  Itm.)    The  Pcutinger  Table  calls  it  Baro- 


Cmoa  flTLTAi  a  finwt  in  Gcniuny,  in  the  tfltrUorjr 
of  the  trtavoora  mi  SSomlni  It  is  supposod  to  cor- 
respond to  the  present  forest  of  HeterwaU.  {Tadt, 

Ami.,  I,  66. — Brolier,  itd  Tarit.,  I.  c.) 

C.«so  or  K.«80,  a  !i  r  ;  i  prsnomcn,  peculiar  to 
the  Fabian  family.  Tijus  we  have  C^so  Fabu  .s  in 
Livy  (2,  43).  .-aid  (.',»o  (^trurrivs  in  the  sairic  wriirr 
(3,  11)  III  aiiciriit  iiiHcriplioriR  it  is  more  comoioiily 
written  with  nn  initial  K  — The  latter  of  the  two  indi- 
viduals just  mentioned  was  the  won  of  L.  Quintius 
Ctnciiinntus.  and  oppooedthe  tribuiK  h  in  their  paSRagc 
of  the  l^x  Tercntilla.  He  was  brousht  to  trial  (or 
tfiis,  and  also  for  the  crime  of  homicide  that  was  alleged 
igainit  him,  but  escaped  death  tqr  going  into  vohuitaijr 

OXile.    {Ltvy,%\\,  leqa.)  . 

CiicTifDs,  a  river  of  Italy  in  Drutium,  near  the 
Epiiephyrian  Locri,  and- at  one  time  separating  the 
tcrritfirics  of  Locri  and  Hhc;;iiiiii  It  is  iioticcd  by  an- 
cient writcTB  fur  a  natural  phenomenon  which  was 
observed  to  occur  on  its  banks.  It  was  said  that  the 
eifadie  on  the  Locrian  side  were  always  chirping  and 
rnufiic.  j,  while  those  on  the  opposite  side  were  as  con- 
stantly silent.  The  Caicinus  is  Buppf»f<(*d  by  Roman- 
dli  to  correspond  to  the  Amendolca,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Cape  Sparti- 
wetUo.    (CramerV  Anc.  Italy,  vol  8,  p.  412.) 

CaTcdi, L  a  eon^Moion ot .£nea«.  (Ftiv.,  JEn.,  1, 
187.}— II.  A  river  of  Vjm,  ftUing  into  the  .figean 
8eB,apposite  Lesbos.  On  its  banks  storx!  the  city  >'f 
Bnrgamus,  and  at  its  mouth  the  port  of  El.ra  It  i* 
aopposed  bv  sonit  i  i  !  i  (he  pin  si-nt  Girvui.iti  .\c- 
eording  to  Manners,  liowcvjir,  its  mtxlem  name  is  the 
Mandrofforai.  (P/nu,.  5,  30.  —  Mela,  1,  iBj—Vtrw., 
Ofmc.A,  mO.—Orii,  Mel.,  16,277  ) 

'  a:j"  r*,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Latiuio,  aoutheast 
of  the  promontory  of  Circeii,  which  wasi  Raid  to  have 
received  its  name  fiom  Caieta,  the  nurac  of  .tncas, 
who  was  buried  there.  ^Virg.,  7,  1.)  Tbti, 
however,  is  a  mare  fthfo,  rinea  JBnttM  never  was  in 
Utij.  Equally  objectionable  is  the  etymology  of  An- 
wtiut  Victor,  who  derives  the  name  from  Kaltiv,  to 
iitrn,  because  the  fleet  of  .Fiicas  was  Ininied  here  :  as 
if  the  Trojans  spoke  firrek  I  Strabo  (^aa)  furnishes 
the  hesi  explanation.  It  comcn,  arconling  to  him,  from 
a  I.Acanian  term  (xaittrra),  denotin|>  a  hollow  or  cav- 
ity;  in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  a  receding  of  the  shore. 
It  is  now  Gaeta.  TIlO  harbour  of  Caieta  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  fineat  and  most  commodiotis  in  Italy. 
Ciceio  lamenta  on  one  oceaaion  that  so  noUIe  a  port 
be  anl^  to  the  denfedaOons  of  piratae  even  in 
the  open  Aj.  (JVefay.  ifm.— Conpaie  flbnw,  1, 
16.) 

C^a  and  Caia,  a  prrnomen  very  common  at 
Rome  to  both  sexes.  In  this  word,  and  also  in  Cnctu*, 
the  C  muBl  Iw  pronounced  like  (;  (Q,n,tttl.,  1,7.) 
C.  in  it*  natural  poaition,  denuteil  the  n.nme  of  the 
male,  and  when  reversed,  that  i.f  the  fcni.nle  .  Ihiif.  (" 
waa  equivalent  to  CAIUS  i  but  3  to  CAIA.  Female 


prrnomina,  which  were  marked  with  an  inverted  ca 
tai,  were,  however,  early  disused  among  the  Roma 
The  custom  afler  this  was,  in  case  there  was  o 
one  daughter,  to  name  her  aft«r  the  gens.  If  th 
were  two,  to  distinguish  them  hy  ma/or  and  mi 
added  to  their  namea;  if  there  were  ttor<-  thati  t\ 
they  wen  ^atinguialwd  liy  their  nilinber,  Prmm. , 
cunda,&e.  Thiia  we  have,  in  the  fint  caae*  TWifaa,! 
daughter  of  Cicero,  Julia,  the  daugfaterof  C«aar ;  i 
,  in  the  second,  Coriieliu  M'tjor,  Cvrndut M$mr,  iit, 

ICalIbek.  Vtd.  QuLntiiH  II. 
CvLABRiA,  the  part  of  Italy  occupied  hy  the  anci 
Calshri  It  wems  to  have  hpcn  that  jHirtion  cif  i 
Ia[)yf;ian  peninsula  extending  from  Unimli«ium  to  ' 
city  of  Hydruntum,  answt  rinp  nearly  to  what  in  ti 
called  Terra  di  Lecce.  Its  nnnie  Ih  sunpo«ed  to  hi 
been  derived  from  the  Oriental  "  Kalal"  or  pitch, 
account  of  the  rcein  obtained  from  the  |>incs  of  t 
country.  It  waa  alao  called  Mcaiana  and  lapyi 
The  poet  Erniioa  waa  bom  here.  The  oonntij  v 
fertile,  and  protluccd  a  variety  of  fruits,  nandb  eat 
and  excellent  honey.  (Vir|r.,  C,  3.  425. —  Hort 
0-L,l,Z\  ;  Epod..\,27,  1  — /V,ti  .  K.  48  ) 

C*l.AOirilBt«.    There  were  t\«.<i  clticF  of  fliis  na 
in  ancient  S|>ain,  hoth  of  thetn  in  the  territory  of 
Vaecunes.     One  w.th  called  C'liliiL'tirns  P'lbulan  n. 
the  other  Calagums  A'lorji-u     The  nimJcms  are 
yet  decided  which  of  thet»e  two  cities  ans'wers  to 
present  Calahorra  and  which  to  lAiharre.    It  is  grr 
ally  thought  that  Caiagurris  rihulnrensis  is  the  mod 
Calahorra,  but  Marea  is  in  favour  of  Lohurre,  i 
hia  opinion  appears  confirmed  hy  liyj.  S^'^^' 
Maratf  S,  S8.  —  Lrr.,  Fragm.,  Gb.  91*  id.  Srutu. 
27.) 

Calais  and  Zaree.    Vid.  Zetet. 

CAtAMIs,  a  very  celrhrated  statuary,  aiid  cnijrs 
on  silver,  rcwpectinp  whose  hiriltplace,  and  llio  <  i* 
which  he  cxf  reined  hi.-j  profession,  ancient  wrilf  r-  ' 
given  no  infonnation  The  period  when  he  tiuun** 
appears  to  have  been  very  near  that  of  Phidias.  V 
the  accotmt  given  of  his  works  by  the  ancient  wtrit 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  moat  mdtu 
ous  artists  of  antiquity,  for  he  executed  atatuea 
every  description,  m  onmae,  marble,  and  in  ( 
Mended  with  ivoiy.  Cieero  and  Quiiitilian  refe 
liis  prodoctUms  as  not  anflSeiently  re<b>ed,  though 
perior  in  this  respect  to  those  of  his  predoco-- 
{Cic,  Brut.,  18,  70  — ^wi/t/.,  12,  10.  —  ,  I 

Art.,  ».  v  ) 

CaLam's,  .a  celebrated  Indian  jdiiloeopher.  oii< 
the  gymiiohophisf s  He  followed  .Alexander  from 
dia,  and,  Ueconiing  unwell  when  they  had  reached  1 
sia,  he  desired  to  nm  Ua  fimeral  pile  erected,  f 
ins  offered  up  his  prayers,  poured  Ubetiona  upon  I 
self,  and  cut  olf  part  of  his  hair  and  thrown  it  iitta 
fire,  he  aaoendea  the  pile,  and  moved  not  at  the 


of  the  flani«a.  Plntarch  says,  that,  in  tmk 
leave  of  the  Macedonians,  ho  desired  them  to  i^p 
the  day  in  merriment  and  drinking  with  their  k 
"  for  1  shall  see  him,"  said  he,  "  in  a  little  whil 
Babylon."  Alexan<ler  died  in  Bal>ylon  three  mo 
after  this.  Calanus  was  in  IiIk  eighty-third  year 
he  burned  himself  en  tite  funeral  pile.  (Cu.,  de  j 
1,  23.  —  Arnan,  el  Pint,  m  AttS.  —  JHliM,  V.  F\ 
41,5,6.— K«/  Af«j.,  1,8.) 

CALAmicA,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  SaronicuB,  o 
site  the  huiMior  of  Tnasene  in  AnoUa.   It  obla 
its  greateet  celerity  fWmi  the  death  of  DeniMtli* 
Before  that  event,  however,  Hwaa  a  phee  of  | 
note  and  sanctity.    Neptune  was  mma  to  Iw^s 
ceived  it  from  Apollo  in  exchan£je  forDelos.  Vtrrfi^* 
I  to  the  advice  of  an  oracle.    {Ephw  .  ap  Slrah., 
'  His  temple  was  held  in  great  veneration,  ancj 
'  sanctuary  accotinted  an  inviolable  nsyliim  lir! 

confederate  eilicH  here  held  an  .'issetnldv  Konir» 
'  einular  to  the  Amphtctyonic  cotincil,  and  joiiM 
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■olmn  noifices  to  th«>  i^cm!.  Slraho  names  Homii- 
MM,  Epiihmh  ^gina,  Athens,  Prasic,  Mau})lia,  and 
Ihtf  Orehuumius.    AffW  wbaenuently  rcpre- 

ptaled  Xaaplla,  and  Sparta  succeeded  to  Prasiir 
(Sfnk,L  <  )    In  this  sanctaaiy  Demosthenes,  who 
hui  nodbed  huuaelf  obnozkNU  to  the  Macedonian 
ttnrmpu  took  refuge  when  ptirstit'd  by  his  satellites. 
Here  be  swallowed  poison  aitd  tcnuinatcd  his  exist- 
ence.   (Plul.,  Vtt.  Demottk.—Pausan.,  2,  33.)  A 
■nwrnawi        ntaed  to  this  gn  at  orattw  within  its 
pvMm,  aad  diviiM  honrnm  were  piid  to  Un  by  the 
Cal\  infills     .\fcorilinr'  to  .Sfralw),  tlit-  island  of  C  ilau- 
rca  WM  nur  stadii  from  tlic  iibore,  and  thirty  in  ctr-  j 
coiL   It  is  now  calli-d  I'oro,  or  "UlO  ford,"  as  the] 
nirrm  (-"li.-iru-l  Ijy  which  it  is  separated  from  the  i 
.^ia::i!a:iJ  :aay.  in  calm  weather,  be  pas^-d  ou  fool  j 
The  tempie  of  Neptune  was  situated  at  some  di^- 
taaee  ttm  tk»  mk,  oo  one  of  the  highest  sunmiite  of 
the  Mimi.   Dodwel!  observe*  (OAu*.  7b»r,  toI.  9, 
p.  S76).  lh\t  nut  .1  HiiiLlIe  roluinn  of  this  ccl<'liratcd 
asctoaij  is  standing,  nor  is  the  amallost  fragment  to 
lesem  MMMf  the  nttna. 

CiLcHAS,  a  celebrated  soothsnyer,  son  of  Thestor. 
He  bad  received  from  ApoUo  the  knowledge  of  future 
erraU;  and  the  Crreeki,  seeoidingly,  on  tlieir  de- 
piitiie  for  the  Ttofaa  war,  nominated  him  their  high- 
piMtiad  prophet.  Among  the  interpretation  of  events 
impated  t  i  hi_ii,  it  is  s  iji]  he  (ire.licteLl  that  Troy  could 
not  be  taken  without  the  aid  of  Achillea ;  anil  that, 
hitrinc  ebeened  e  eeipeulf  donnff  e  solemn  SMStiflce, 
^e  from  under  an  altar,  ascend  a  tree,  and  devour 
Btae  young  binls  with  their  mother,  and  afterward  be- 
come iuelf  changed  into  stoiie,  be  inferred  that  the 
oCTiOf  woold  last  ten  yem.   He  also  foretold 
thsi  the  Gtcekn  fleet,  which  was  at  that  same  time 
detained  by  contriry  wind.s  in  the  harhour  of  .\uhn, 
wouU  not  bt  ahLo  to  sail  until  Agaiuenuum  should 
have  larniii^  lis  owndadfhter  Ipbigenia.  Calbhtt 
also  advised      isu' tnnon,  duriiiir  the  i^'Htilence  by 
which  Apolla  d«:2»>l,^a«xi  the  GrecLun  eauip,  to  restore 
Ghfjrasts,  as  the  only  memm  ct  appeasing  the  god.  He 
was  eonsollcd.  indeed,  on  every  affair  of  importance, 
and  appears  to  have  often  determined,  with  .Xgauicm- 
v.'Mi  a  lU  (  jys'*«  <.  trie  import  of  the  oracleg  wnich  he 
euouadcd.   His  death  is  said  to  have  happened  as 
Mews.  After  the  taking  ofTrojr,  he  aeeompamed 
Ampbik'-Sus.  f:jn  of  Ainpliiamii h  t n  ( '  il      .  in  in  Ionia. 
It  lud  b*«ti  predicted  that  he  tshouUl  not  die  until  he 
fNnd  a  prophet  nan  ritiliul  than  himaelf :  iliis  ho  ex- 
psrirneod  io  the  person  of  Mojms,    He  was  unable 
t«  ted  bow  mxny  lig.s  we  re  on  the  branches  of  a  cer- 
•jin  r'l^'-trw.  and  when  Mopus  mentioned  the  exact 
QUBibet,  Oakbss  letiied  to  tiie  wood  of  GlaiM,  saered 
to  Apolo.  where  be  eniirrt  of  grief  and  mortifieation. 

— Calchns  h i;!  the  jiatroriyniicofTlie  '  iri  !  ;  'Horn., 
II,  I,  69.  ^c. — M»ck.f  Agam. — Eurtp.,  lying. — Pau- 
M3t.  1,  4S.) 

CxuEOoxix,  a  country  in  the  north  of  UritTin,  now 
c^ed  Scotlaxd.  The  ancient  Caicdoiua  compre- 
hended all  those  countries  whidi  lay  to  the  north  of 
the  Fvrtk  and  Ofdt,  It  wa*  never  completely  suIh 
doed  ^ff  tte  Ronanc,  thou«rh  .Virricola  penetrated  to 
the  Tsy,  an  !  ?v-vprj  i  into  the  very  heart  of  the  coun- 
try The  Cakdonians  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  Cellae  woids  Gmd  Dm,  implying 
••the  Gael  (fiaaU)  of  the  mountain.'?,"  t  r  ,  "  Hitrh- 
landera."  These  Galiic  tribes  were  driven  into  JScot- 
iand,  from  Biit^  by  the  conquests  of  the  belgic  or 
KiBuie  rm».  (Csnoe  Addung'M  MukniaUs,  vol. 

tji  t-vrrw,  .1  rily  of  Spain,  in  tlie  country  of  Beti- 
ca,  suppoeed  to  correspond  to  the  modem  CattdU. 
nt  ancierat  plaiie  was  fcmed  fat  making  bricks  of 
■>  BQch  HifJitnes*  f.haf  they  floated  upon  the  v^ater. 
{PimL,  35,  49. —  i'ttntr^  2,  3.)   This  was  also  done 
^Ihwga  (JUntUky  in^Gaid,  and  al  Pitaas  iii 


.Vsi.T.    (Vitrur  .  J.  r  )   According  to  a  modem  author- 
ity,  the  same  kind  of  bricks  arc  made  in  ItaW,  " 
una  stnff^otarinima  tjueie  H  mattnmt.^  (fwrsni, 
Dissert  .  Vc'icziii.  1797,  fivo  ) 

(  '  vLk^^,  a.  city  of  (  'aiiipanta,  to  the  SOUth  of  Toi^ 
niun,  now  Ca!n.  .Vccording  to  Uvy  18),  H  for- 
merly  belonged  to  the  Ausones,  but  was  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  and  colonized  (A.U.C.  431).  The  ^^er 
Calenus  was  mneh  oetebrated  for  Ha  vinsyaida.  ( Ftd. 
Falemam.) 

GaiilTCS.  a  Belgie  tribe  fai  GanT,  noitb  of  the  moodi 

of  the  Sequ.ina,  and  inhabitin<:  t!ie  peninsula  which 
that  liver  makes  with  the  sea.  Their  territory  is  now 
le  fmf»  de  Ceux,  forming  a  part  of  Normandy,  in  the 
(lepnrtmpnt  lU  Is  Siinf  -  Infcncure.  Their  rapital 
was  Juliobona,  now  LiUebcmnf.  Straho  calls  them 
Ka?^roi,  and  hence,  on  D'Anville's  Map  of  .\ncicnt 
Qsul,  they  aie  named  CaJeii.  Ptolemy,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  KoAvrec.  Tlicy  appear  to  have  been 
ranke<n>y  ^nesar  amoni;  the  Armoric  states,  if  in  one 
part  of  his  Commentaries  {B.G.,  7, 75)  we  read  Valete* 
for  Cadett».  They  could  easily  have  been  connected 
with  the  .\nnorir  tribr*  by  commercial  n-lation-*  and 
aliliiily,  and  yet  have  belonged,  by  their  position,  to  the 
Delgic  race.  (I,anatr«i  JSL  Oeogr.  M  Cos.,  pi.  SM. 
—Op.,  vol.  4.) 

Cauo^la,  Cains  Gssar  Atignslas  Germanicas,  son 
of  Germanicus  and  A^'ri|ipina,  was  Kirn  .\  D  12, 
in  the  camp,  probably  in  Germany,  and  was  brought 
up  among  the  legions.  (Suetm.,  Vit.  Calig.,  8.) 
Here  he  received  from  the  soldiers  the  surname  of 
Caligula,  from  his  being  arrayed,  whuii  quite  young, 
like  a  common  soldiefi  and  wearing  a  Ittllf  {tair  of 
ecdi^a,  a  kind  of  shoe  or  oovoring  for  the  feet  used 
chiefly  by  the  common  soldiera.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  seciire  towanl.'i  him  the  good-will  of  tlie 
troops.  Caligula  himself,  however,  disliked  the  ap- 
mUb^oh  in  after  days,  and  prefbned  that  of  Caine 
Cssar,  which  in  al^^o  his  historical  name.  lY'  '^'s* 
father's  dealli  ho  returned  from  Syria,  and  livdi  with 
his  mother  till  her  exile,  when  he  removed  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Livia  Augusta,  his  great  grandmother,  whose 
funenU  oration  he  delivered  in  public,  while  he  stiM 
wore  the  jintlrTla  He  .ifterwar  l  ri  in  iim  !  in  tlie 
family  of  his  grandmother  Antonia  until  his  twentieth 

rr,  when,  being  invited  Io  GapiM»  by  the  emperor, 
assume*!  the  dress  proper  to  manhofwl,  hut  with- 
out the  customary  ceremonies.  In  the  court  of  his 
grandfather,  his  nntumlly  mean  and  vicious  temper 
apjH'ared  in  a  servile  compliance  with  the  caprices  of 
those  in  power,  in  a  wanton  love  of  cruelly  to.wards 
the  unfortunate,  and  in  the  most  abnmlonetl  and  un- 
principled debauchery  ;  so  that  Tiberius  observed 
that  he  was  breeding  a  aeeond  Phaethon  for  the  do* 
struction  of  the  world.  {Stielon  ,  Cd.,  c.  10  )  Tibe- 
rius ha<l,  by  his  testament,  appointed  his  two  grand- 
sons. Caius  Cassar  and  Tiberius  Gemellus,  the  latter 
I  lie  son  of  Dnisus,  joint  heirs  of  the  empire.  The 
first  act  of  Caligula,  however,  was  to  assemble  the  sen- 
ate for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  invalidity  of  the 
will ;  and  this  being  readily  eflVcted,  and  Tiberius  Ge- 
mellus lieing  declwnd  too  young  to  rule,  Oaios  Gmar 

Ca'iiiula  was  inunediatcly  jiroclaiiin  *1  rniperor.  Tills 

appointment  was  received  with  the  most  unbounded 
ioy  both  al  Rome  and  in  the  Movineea,  and  the  eon- 

duct  of  tht>^ew  prince  Heemeo  at  first  to  promise  one 
of  tha  most  auispicious  of  reifns.  But  this  vvx-j  all 
dissimulation  on  his  part  ;  a  dissimtdation  which  he 
had  learned  under  his  wily  predecessor ;  for  CaHgnia 
esteemed  it  prudent  to  assume  the  appearanoe  of  mod- 
eration, liheriiity.  and  juHtice.  till  he  should  he  (irmly 
■eated  on  the  throne,  and  freed  from  all  apprehension 
leal  the  daims  of  the  young  Tfherina  might  be  revived 
on  anv  ofTence  havinrj  l»een  taken  by  the  senate  He 
interred,  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  the  remains 
ofhismoilnriiidofhltlifedMrNeio,  set  free  allaMt* 
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jir:"!  nrni,  roc  n  1 1  (^d  the  banished,  and  forUadc  alt  pro«(>- 
cutioiu  (or  iri';tiu>n.  Hf  conferred  on  the  aiagifttMU?it 
fr«c  and  indt'iK  iulcMt  power.  Altbough  the  will  of 
TilHTiun  h:ui  lio  n  declared,  by  the  «citat(\  tn  he  null 
'  void,  h^'  lullilled  every  article  of  it,  ^Mtli  the  ex- 
I  only  of  that  above  mentioned.  \Mien  he  was 
I  oonaul,  h*  took  hii  unci*  Oaodius  as  his  col- 
lawoe.  Thus  he  diatinguiduai  the  lint  eight  months 
of  bis  reign  by  many  actiom  dielstod  by  the  pro- 
founili  at  hviHirnsv.  imt  which  npprnrrtl  ni.ii;nanimoUB 
auJ  liubki  lu  ilie  tyc*  of  ihc  workl,  when  he  fell,  on  a 
sadden,  daneerouKly  ill.  in  consequence,  as  has  been 
imaguiPil,  of  a  lovo-potion  j/ivrn  him  by  bin  mistress 
Mil<iiii  »  Cii.sijiiia  I  wliom  hi^  Mllrrwanl  ui.imt  il).  with  a 
view  to  secure  liis  unconslant  alVcciians.  Un  recov- 
ering from  this  malady,  whether  weary  by  ihw  time  of 
the  restmints  of  bynocrisy,  or  actually  deranged  in  his 
intellect  by  Um  ilUMSUiotory  cfTects  of  the  potion 
which  be  bad  takMi  <Jw.,  0, 614}»  the  emprnv 
thnw  off  tU  aMaHuwe  of  nrtM  and  motoation.  is 
inll MaU  pruaanUal  eonridviataooa,  and  aetad on  every 
occasion  with  the  mischiovous  violence  of  unbridled 
jMiMionK  aiiJ  waiiloii  (lowiT,  that  the  lyrauny  of 
Tilivriua  Wiiii  lurguUt  ii  ia  ihi-  eiioruiilicH  i>l  l';ili<TuU 
{Senec,  Contol.  ad  Ht  lr  .  U.  e.  779.)  The  ino^t  i  x- 
quijiite  tortures  servci!  hiiii  lor  onjovmrtiLs.  Diiriug 
his  nic<d8  he  cau»«'d  cniiiiiiaU,  and  csi-w  inuoi-ent  j»or- 
aonii,  to  be  stretched  on  the  ntck  and  beheaded :  the 
nuMt  re«pcctal>)c  persons  were  daily  executed.  In  the 
madrawrn  of  his  arrogance  he  even  conaidend  hijnsclf 
•  god»and  caused  tlie  honours  to  bo  pajd  tohim  which 
wpK  paid  to  Apollo,  to  Man,  aul  awn  to  Jupitor. 
Ha  him  m  tanpla  to  bb  «wtt  divfadTf .  At  one  Ion* 
tm  wjahcd  that  the  whole  Roman  people  had  but  one 
head,  that  ho  might  bo  able  to  cut  it  off  at  a  aintrlo 
I)Iow  Hi'  fn'ijiii  iiily  repeated  the  worrl.s  of  old 
po.'t.  Uilin.iJ  diiiii  metuanl.  One  of  hii>  greatest 
follu's  wii.'*  tlif  building  of  ;i  brid^jf  of  vcH.'icI.s  bietwecn 
iiaiw  and  I'uu  oli,  in  imitnttou  ul'  liial  of  Xerxes  over 
the  Hellcsponi  He  himself  consecrated  this  grand 
8tructur«  with  groat  splendour;  and,  after  he  had 
passed  the  night  following  in  a  revel  with  his  friends, 
in  order  to  do  something  cxlraotdinaij  before  his  de- 
partuni,  be  caused  a  crowd  of  ftnom,  without  dis- 
tiaetion  9f  mm,  xaakt  or  chanatoTi  to  be  aeicod,  and 
thiown  hitotu  aaa.  On  his  retani  b«  entemd  Rome 
fan  iriunphfhaeMMepaa  he  said,  he  had  conquered  n.v 
boa  hanaff  After  this  he  made  preparations  for  .^n 
expedition  .i).;,iin»t  the  Genn.iii.s,  passed  with  more  than 
200,000  uu  ii  oM-rthe  Rhine,  but  rettimed  after  he  had 
tra\<  ll<.'<l  .V  few  nuk>8,  and  that  without  having  seen  an 
em  iiiy-  Such  washiMterror,  that,  when  he  came  to  the 
river,  and  found  tlic  bridge  obstructed  by  the  crowd 
upon  u,  he  caused  luraaelt  to  be  passed  over  the  heads 
of  tlie  soldiers.  He  then  went  to  Gaul,  which  he  ^un- 
daced  with  unexampled  rapacity.  Not oootont  with  the 
eOBrsiderablc  booty  tliua  o)itaiiMd,be  aatf  allUie  prop- 
•i^of  hia  aiatonAflifipiMindlanliikiAam  ho  ban- 
UM,  Healaoaol3tbafiinuUu«oftIiBoldeourt,the 
clothes  of  Augustus,  Agrippina,  Sic.  Befirc  In-  left 
Gaul  he  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  Britain 
He  colli  ctcd  his  army  on  Iho  coast,  embarked  in  a 
niairtiiJii  cnt  jjali^y,  but  returned  when  ho  had  hardly  | 
left  the  land,  drew  up  hi.s  forces.  (ir<lcr<'d  tlie  signal 
oi  buitio  to  be  sounded,  and  commanded  the  soldiers 
to  fdl  their  hohueU  with  shells,  while  belied  out, 
"  This  booty,  ravished  from  the  sea,  is  fU  for  my  pal- 
ace  and  the  Capitol."  \\lK;a  he  retoniad  to  RaiDe  he 
waa  doiirous  of  a  UHmwh  cA  afleoiu*  flf  kia 
"•^"^  butcontentodfaniairwithanofHaon.  Die- 
1  with  tho  ianale,  he  resolved  to  dc-tlroy  the 
.  ;  of  the  members,  and  the  most  di  s  uaguisli- 
ed  men  of  Rome  This  is  proved  by  two  books 
which  were  f  lund  after  hi.s  death,  wherein  the  names 
of  the  prohcn  1.(^1  wi  re  noted  down,  and  of  which  one 
was  entitled  Oiadtut  (Swotd),  and  the  other  tugiUmM 


'  (I^ai;j;er).  He  became  reconciled  to  the  sonatr  a^ai 
when  ho  found  it  worthy  of  him.  He  supponjid  pul 
I  lie  brothels  and  gtuning-houses,  aiid  received  hinuwl 
the  eotrance-mooey  of  the  vishorn  liu  hori«.  iuudc 
liictlalHt,  waa  hie  favourite.  TIas  horse  be  m&le  on 
of  hia  priaata,  wid,  by  way  of  insult  to  the  republs 
dociaraa  it  also  consul.  It  waa  kept  in  an  ivor?  tU 
Ua,  and  fed  iWMa  a  coUan  maiinr ;  aodiwlmitwi 
invited  to  feast  at  the  emp«rar«  table,  p3t  eoni  wt 
served  up  in  a  (golden  basin  of  exquisite  workniai 
khip.  H«i  luttl  even  the  intention  of  destroyiuf;  tii 
poems  of  Homer,  and  was  on  the  point  of  removin 
the  works  ami  images  of  Virgil  and  Livy  from  all  lil>n 
ries  :  ihiiiw  of  the  fonncr,  because,  as  he  e^iiil.  h(  w: 
destitute  of  genius  and  learning ;  those  of  the  latic 
becansa  he  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  an  hikti 
riiin.  Caligula's  morals  were,  from  his  yoiithiunran 
abominably  corrupt  After  ho  had  married  WM  Rfl 
diatad  aoraeal  wivaa,  Cmooia  ratainad  a 
bold  on  hia  aAetloDa.  A  mndwr  of 
the  head  of  whom  wtm  CluNW  and  Oaniclkia  Sab 
nuB,  both  tribunes  of  the  pnetorian  oohotta,  nraidnt 
hiin  in  the  '2M\  year  of  hw  age,  and  the  f  .urlh  .  f  L 
tyninnical  reiun,  .\-D.  41.  (Crerier.  Ht.\l  tie.'  En\ 
Rim  ,  vol  '.J.  p  1,  frt/i/ — Kiictjclop  AmTic  ,  vol.  ' 
p.  406,  itqg- — Enri/rli'p.  Mdrofm!.,  Dtr  3.  vol  8,  | 
434,  te^q  .) 

Callmci  or  Cmlumci,  u  people  of  Spaiit,  in  il 
northwestern  part  of  the  country.  They  inhabito 
what  is  now  GtUtcui,  together  with  the  Portugtie; 
provinces  of  t^Mtrt-Donro-y-Minko  and  Traa-io^-Mo 
tea.  {EtUrop.,4,  19  — Sd.  iitaL.a»86S.—l>lM.,3, 
—Jnampt.  ap.  GnUer.) 

Caia.k  or  Gale,  a  seaport  town  of  the  Calbuci, 
the  mouth  of  the  Durius.    It  is  now  Oporto.  Fro 
I'orlii*  Ciitlrx  coiiieH,  hv  a  cornijtlion,  the  name  ( 
niovlern  I'ortucl     {Sif.  ltd.,  VZ,  b'ib. —  Veil  Pater 
1.  11— f  V  ,  Ai;r<!r..  2,  31  ) 

Callias,  a  rich  Athenian,  who  o&red  to  n^ea 
Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  from  prison,  into  which  I 
had  been  thrown  through  inalnliljr  to  pay  his  fatbn 
fine,  if  he  would  give  him  tbt  hand  of  Elpinice.  C 
mon'a  aialcr  and  wift.  Cimon  conaontod,  bat  wi 
great  rehictanoa.  Ha  waa  afterward  ofaaiged  wi 
having  Twlalad  tho  terms  of  his  ofncamnt  with  Ct 
Han.  which  waa  hralced  upon  by  the  Atheniuw  a*  mAt 
1  III  hi.s  part,  Eipinicc  liaviiic  liecoine  the  projx 
ty  .u  ..notlier  This  cu-stotn  of  m.\rr>u»g  sistcni 
.\thei)))  eiteudod.  accordini;  to  Philo  JmUeiu,  only 
sisterN  by  the  name  father,  and  was  forbidden  in  t 
case  of  sisloni  by  the  s.-inio  mother  Elpinic«  ^ 
token  iu  marriace  by  Cunon,  because,  in  conaequni 
of  his  extreme  poverty,  he  waa  unable  to  provide 
suitable  match  for  her.  The  Ijaoadaunonians  ur< 
foihidden  to  nuirry  taftiiktitVaibti,  whether  in  t 
dind  dagna  of  aaoant  or  dMMuC;  hot  in  the  ca 
of  a  oolbtenl  it  waa  aBowod.  Several  of  tfae  bad 
rous  nations  aeem  to  have  been  losa  acru|NdiilMi 
this  head ;  the  Persians  eepecially  were  rcmarkablB  1 
such  unnatural  unions.    (('  Nrp.  ct  rUii  in  Cii.n.) 

Cai.i,!col5we.  a  hUl  in  the  diiitrict  of  Troa>i,  «!• 
vijit;  it«  name  (>ic/>/  a-Vuiij)  from  th-r  i)h  .inin:^  rf> 
larity  of  ila  form,  and  the  groves  by  which  il  s.;*.- 
for  agos  to  have  been  adorned.  It  is  mrntioix-d 
Homer  in  the  20th  book  of  the  Hiad  (v.  63  and  1  f 
Stndw  informs  us,  from  Dcnu-trius  uf. Scepsis.  thM 
was  ten  stadia  from  the  village  of  the  Iliaiia  ("Iao 
Kuftii),  wUdi  woold  make  it  wity  atadia  fiom  Tro^r 
m1£  h  jKtm  ataialo  to  the  northwest  of  tbe«  c 
near  the  banks  of  dw  Smeia.  (Compare  CA« 
Hcr'.f  Map  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  the  not4s  of  If  r- 
to  the  -t>3j  page  of  Ine  German  translation  of" 
Chevalier's  works  on  this  subject.  C<itisit1t  j 
Clarke's  TrawJji.  vol.  3.  p  119,  Lomi,  8vo  t  d  > 

Calucii.vtks,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  cnusnl  T'>i.>» 
be  aaaaaainated.   {Vtd,  Dion  1.) — 11-  Au  officer 
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(rait«d  with  the  rare  of  the  treasnras  of  Su«a  by  Alex 
UMkr.  (fiut,,  5, 2.)— 111.  An  aichittct,  who,  in  ooo- 
jmtdmwHk  kliinM,  built  the  Pkithmon  at  Atbena, 

iTttJ  who  UDfiertook  also  to  complete  the  Ion?  walls 
leimed  9ici}-it.  {Plui.,  Vtt.  PencL,  c.  13.)  He  ap- 
pean  to  haw  flourished  ahou:  Olymp.  80  or  B5.  {Stihg, 
Ike:.  Art.,  t.  V.) — IV.  A  Bcuiptor,  dtstinguidied  prin- 
dpailjr  by  the  minuteness  of  his  perfonnsnees.  He  is 
mentioned  as  a  Lit- c  Jtumonian,  mid  is  assix-iaied  with 
MjiMbdc*  bj  ^£liaB.  (K.  //^  1,  17.  — Compare 
GtiM,  AdAarf.  mi  Arf.,  e.  9.)  la  eonnnion  with 
t'lis  cjli>t  he  i-H  s.iiJ  to  have  made  some  chariots  which 
rould  be  covered  with  the  wings  of  a  fly,  and  to  liave 
inscribed  on  a  gprain  of  the  plant  .\f.^iunum  .<ame  verses 
of  H.Aiit  r  ( PUn.,  7,  2!  )  Galen,  therefore,  well  ap- 
pin-  to  hira  the  epithet  fdaraiurexvoc-  AtheniBUs, 
Mm»  vr  r.  relates  that  he  cngnivoil  only  Inruo  xa^es 
1 1 1.  p  782).  Tho  ago  in  he  lived  i«  uucoxtatn. 
(&Ut*,  Dtct.  An.,  ».  V.) 

Call:.  R  vTii)  v.-i.  a  Spartan,  who  succcrdrtl  I,y.««n- 
4(r  ia  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  took  Methym- 
n.  mmI  nmtad  die  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon.  He 
i  fratrti  and  killed  near  tlio  An:inur*a',  in  a  naval 
iatue.  B  C  406.  He  wa^  one  of  tlic  last  that  pre- 
■pred  the  true  Spartan  cham  trr.  s<  Iji -h  had  become 
^teatlT  altered  for  the  «oiM  duiiog  the  PelopODnenan 
war,  the  habit  whieh  the  LaeediMiottiaiui  liad  eon- 
tiactcd  of  fiffatinf  boyon<]  tho  Iiinit.>«  of  their  country 
Hi  cBHTvatBif  tomato  of  IcMiia  had  also  contributed 
imfli  towBids  prodocinK  this  reeuH.  (Xtn., 
/Tut.  t?r.,  1,  t,  t,  Mff.— iM  Ac.,  18,  T^.'^U.  ib., 
IS,  98.) 

Ca&itoaoxrs,  recording  to  lify  (S6, 16),  the  high- 
est rcTTunit  of  Mount  CEta.  It  was  occupied  by  Cato, 
fviiU  a.  body  of  troops,  in  the  battle  foujeht  at  the  pass 
of  ThrrtnupvUt,  between  the  iioniann.  undiT  Acilius 
Gltea.  aai  the  smj  of  Anttochus  i  and,  owing  to 
ihii— imwiw.IIm  hum  iiim  biiiIiiiIj  miiliiil  (Gonw 
parv  Pluty,  a  N ,  4,  7.) 

CjUMMAomu^y  I.  a  native  of  Cyrenc,  descended 
fieat  m  ilhliii  lu  family.   He  first  gave  ineliuctaon 
irt  mmraar,  or  W]o»-Ir(trcs,  at  AloirirJrca,  anrl  mim- 
|v^r<-i.I  anioag  his  audiiors  Apolliiiu.s  lUioiUus,  EriUa»- 
t  ivnt^,  and  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  Ptolemy 
Phaiad^iihii*  eobsequentlj  pkoed  biai  in  the  Muse- 
nHi  fioB  this  period  he  tnmed  his  principal  at> 
t<  iiti  n  to  pc^ttic  ci>u)p<^sition.    He  livrd,  loadcti  with 
haomu*,  at  the  coazt  of  this  prince,  where  his  abilities 
wm-  greatly  eAuifed.    Tlie  einall  number  of  pieces, 
however,  thai  rrm-iin  to  xis,  nut  i>f  cii^ht  hunilrcd  rnm- 
fomed  bj  him,  ynmctit  luui  to  ua  in  the  light  oi  a  cald 
poet,  wwiUug  m  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  making 
rEin  c&rts  to  replace  by  eruditioo  the  genae  whicE 
nature  had  denied  him.    These  prodactions  cempel  Qs 
to  iiuheLiihii  to  Ovid's  opinion  in  relation  to  him, 
"  yuMM  ii^eme  man  valctt  arU  vakt."   {Amor.,  1, 
I&)   'nieiiniiei|Mt wofks of Callinadnie iveie u 
laws    1   H.Vi-.'f  -*    Tlieso  were  regarded  as  his  princi- 
pal title  to  renown    Tht-  I^omnns,  especially  in  the  Ao- 
l^usilan  age,  held  them  in  hi^'h  Cbliniation  ;  they  were  im- 
ji        ...^  fKul  and  Propt  rtins.    Among  the  Ele^ieH  of 
C  3uiiiv2jcbua  VsKo  iit  ^nicular  were  celt-hrated,  one  on 
the  trecaea  of  Bemiice,  queen  of  Ptolemy  III.,  which 
Catnlh—  he*  anther  tranelated  or  imitated ;  end  the 
4itlM%  entitM  Cydippe,  to  tvhieh  Oni  tSMm  (Rem. 
Am..,  I.  md-Ahu  !i  he  has  Injilatcd  in  his 20th  He- 

yoid.     We  have  ontj  some  fragments  remaining  of  the 
elemiefl.    S.  Alrau,   Gsaeet,  i-  e.,  a  poem,  in  four 
canto*,  on  the  origin  or  causes  of  various  fahles,  cus- 
uaw,  «Scc    Some  fra^cnts  remain.    3.  'Kikua?/,  Hc- 
e*U,  an  heroic  po«Di,lbe  subject  of  wUdi  Was  the  hos- 
fTLtMe  rcceprtion  given  to  Thi  sens,  by  an  old  female, 
%bf..n  lui  was.  proceeding  to  combat  the  Marathontan 
bcU.    Some  fragments  remain.    4.  '\f,ir, '•thf.  Piis,"  a. 

one  of  bie  pumle,  arceuied  by 


mm  duected  antaet  on 


not  reached  us.  The  This  is  a  bird,  whose  habits  taught 
OMU,  it  is  said,  the  use  uf  clysters.  We  know  not  Uw 
nMon  why  GeUimaehus  gave  this  appeltatioti  to  hie  en- 
emy ;  it  was  done  in  riiUcule,  probably,  of  w  nw  j  ,  r- 
Bonal  deformity,  or  vims  from  some  resemblance  winch 
.\pollonius  bore  to  this  bird  in  the  eyes  of  his  irritated 
master.  It  is  in  imitation  of  Callimachus  that  Ovid 
has  given  the  title  of  Ibis  to  one  of  his  poems.  5. 
Hymn.i  Of  these  we  have  six  remaining;  five  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  and  the  sixth  in  Doric,  The  suigeot  of 
this  last  is  the  betldB^ofthe  statue  of  Minerva.  A»> 
cording  to  the  commentatorB,  thv  Doric  dialect  was 
preferred  for  this  poem,  because  Calhmacbus  com- 
posed it  at  .Vrj^os,  where,  during  a  certain  festival,  the 
statue  of  Pallas  was  bathed  in  the  Inachus  Of  the 
six  hymns  which  we  have  from  Cailiwachus,  that  ad- 
dressed to  Ceres  is  tho  best.  The  one  in  honour  of 
Deioe  is  in  tho  epic  i^rl^  IUm  the  hgnmns  of  the  Ho- 
tne«id«».  6.  Eptgram».  Of  these  we  possess  seven- 
ty fur,  which  may  be  regarded  among  the  best  of 
aiiii4uity.  The  grammarian  Archibius,  the  father,  or^ 
aseoMlng  to  odient,  the  son  of  ApoUomos,  wtoto  a 
commentary  or  ex c^r><;;<:  f /f-'v^fff^)  on  these  epigrams ; 
and  Marianus,  win;  iived  under  the  Emperor  Anasta- 
sius,  made  a  paraphrase  of  thorn  in  iambic  verse.  7. 
Itmbics  and  chdxamlncB.  Strabo  refers  to  them,  and 
some  fragments  remain. — Such  are  some  of  tho  prin- 
cipal poetic  works  of  Callimachus.  We  have  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  several  prose  works,  which  would,  no 
doubt,  have  tfaniwn  great  light  on  varisus  subjects 
connected  with  the  antiauities^of  Greece  ^\:r]\  iro 
his  Commentaries,  or  Memoirs  {'Tfro«i7//i<j7n) ;  his 
work  entitled  Kr/o-ffc  rr/njv  k(iL  Ti>}.cDv,  "The  set- 
tling of  islands  and  founding  of  cities  ;"  hi.s  "  Won- 
ders of  the  Worid,"  Qavjulaia,  or,  Qavfiuruv  ruv  et( 
uTzaaav  yfyv  Kai  roTot'f  &vtuv  oivaytjyij,  Ac. 
Callimarhtts  did  not  want  detnotors,  who  ocea^oned 
him  that  spades  of  tonnent  to  wUdi  tile  "vaafty  of  an« 
thors  exposesthom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  renders  tliem 
so  sensitive.  A  certain  grammarian,  named  Aristo- 
phon,  wrote  against  one  of  his  productions ;  and  there 
exists,  in  the  Anthology,  a  distich  against  (^'alhina* 
chus,  by  Apollonius  the  grammarian,  which  is  uilen 
erroneously  ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  Argonauties. 
— ^Among  the  editions  of  Callimachus  may  be  meii- 
tioned  that  of  Emesti,  Lugd.  Bai.,  1761,  9  vols.  9ve, 
and  that  of  Blomfield,  Land.,  1815,  8vo  Bninck 
gave  also  a  revised  text  in  tiis  PoetsB  Gnomici. 
(SdkoK,  Hut.  LU.  Or.,  ^1.  8.  p.  lOT,  sesy.)  — II.  A 
celebrated  artist,  whose  attention  was  uirected  not 
only  tu  iitatuar^-,  but  to  engraving  on  gold  and  to 
painting.  (Flm.,  34,  8.)  On  aeeoonl  of  the  elegant 
finish  of  his  works  in  marble,  he  was  styled  by  the 
Athenians  Karurrxvoc.  {Vitntv.,  4,  1,  10.  —  Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  SiUig,  Dirt.  Ai  t  ,  .1  r  ) 

Calliope,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mbemosyne.  She  presided  over  epic  poetry  and 
eloquence,  and  was  represented  holding  a  close-rolli^d 

Earchment,  and  MUietimes  a  trumpet.  She  derived 
er  name  from  her  btautiful  (silver-toned)  mim,  dirft 

rTjr  Kah'.r  ot:,'»\  Calliope  bore  to  (EagniS  a  son 
named  Linus,  who  was  killed  by  his  pupil  Hercules. 
(ApoUcd.,  1,  3,2.)  She  had  also  by  the  same  sire  the 
ceiebfaled  Orpbeas.  Otbeis,  however,  made  Apollo 
tike  airs  of  Lnms  and  Orpheus.  Hsslod  {Frag.,  97) 
says,  that  Urania  was  the  motlicr  of  I.inus  ( Virf.  Mu- 
s»,  aad  oonstdt  MuUer,  Archttoi.  der  Kunsl,  p.  594, 
teqq.) 

C.tLT,irATiRA,  daughter  of  PiapnTafl,  and  wife  of 
CalUanax  tlie  a^ete.  According  to  tlie  common  ac^ 
cotuit,  she  went  with  lier  son,  aner  the  death  of  her 
husband,  to  the  Olympie  gamas^  liavniff  disouieed 
herself  in  the  attire  of  ateadier  of  ^lynmasms.  when 
licr  son  was  declared  victor,  (>he  discovercf!  In  t  sfx  in 
the  joy  of  the  moment,  and  was  immediately  arrested, 
Aot  aUowad  to  appear  on  sncb 
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Bions.    The  punishment  to  which  she  waa  liable  wai  I 
to  be  cast  down  from  a  precipitoua  and  rockv  height,  | 
but  she  was  pardoned  in  ronsoquouco  of  the  pocii- 
liar  etioumsUncos  of  her  case.   A  law,  however,  was 
inmcdialely  passed,  ordaiiung  that  the  teachera  of 
gymnastic  cxorcines  should  also  app<?ar  naked  at  tljc 

games',  (i'autanuu,  5,  6,  5.)  —  From  iva  uxamina- 
on  of  authorities,  it  would  appear  that  the  story  ja«t 
told  roliti  ?  r  i'Jier  to  Berenice  (♦epcvwci;),  the  sister 
of  Callii);u.ira.  (Consult  Bayte,  Diet.,  t.  v.  Berenice, 
•nd  SiebdiMt  mi  PauMtm,  L  e.) 

Caluphon,  a  painter,  a  nativo  of  Samoa,  who 
decorated  with  pictarea  dia  teflopla  of  Diaiia  at  Eplw> 
lUR.  The  KubjiHrta  of  luH  inaeaa  wm  Uiun  from  the 
lUad.    (PoiMon.,  5,  19.) 

GaLMroua,  I.  a  city  of  Thrace^  about  five  miles 
from  .Ej^osiKitamos.  Its  oriirni  is  uncertain  :  a  By- 
laattue  writer  aMribcs  itH  foundation  and  name  to 
Galliaa,  an  Athenian  ^neral  (Jo.  CtnMmus,  5.  3), 
while  another  derives  its  appellation  from  the  beauty 
of  the  site.  iAgatkms.  5,  p  155  )  It  is  certain  that 
we  di>  not  hear  of  Callipoliu  before  the  Macedonian 
war,  when  Livy  mentions  its  having  been  taken  by 
FhtUp,  the  last  1dn|^  of  that  namo  J9h  19.  — Gooi- 
parcP'  ,  1.  n  )  It  in  the  Ithieraries  we  learn,  thai 
Callipolis  w<u>  iiie  point  whcace  it  was  usual  ta  croHM 
fhe  naOespont  to  Lampsacus  or  Abydos.  The  mod- 
em name  is  Galltpoli,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the 
Chersonese  now  takes  its  name  as  a  Turkiibh  province. 
{Cranur't  Anc.  Oruce,  vol.  1,  p.  330.)  —  II.  A  town 
of  SicilT,  north  of  Cotma,  now  CttUfoU.'—Ul.  A  ciQr 
of  Galaoiia,  on  tfie  Shitia  Taientrntta,  now  Calkpdi. 
According  to  DionyBius  of  Hallcarnassus  (17,  't),  it 
owed  its  foundaUon  to  iieucippus,  a  Lacedemonian, 
niw  meted  a  town  here  with  the  consent  of  the  Ta- 
lantinea,  who  tt  ported  to  t>e  put  in  possession  of  it 
ahortly  after ;  tiut  in  this  hope  they  were  deceived ; 
and  on  finding  that  the  Spartan  colony  was  already 
strong  enough  to  resist  an  attack,  the^  aufferad  Leu- 
dpima  to  prosecute  his  andertakii^  without  moteata- 
tion.  {Dion.  Hal.,  Frai^.,  cd.  Angela  ytaio,  Mrdiol., 
1816.)  Mela  styles  it  "  w&t  Grata  Calhpoiu  '  {2, 
4).  The  pass^Q  in  whidi  Plmy  nanca  this  town  is 
comi pt    c  Flm^  8,  Ih — CMaier'a  AmooU  JUdf,  vol. 

2,D.  317.) 

Calurhok,  1  a  daughter  of  the  Scamandcr,  who 
narried  Tros,  by  whom  she  had  Ilus,  Ganymede,  and 
Assaracus  {W.,  20,  231.)—  II.  A  daughter  of  Occa- 
nu8  an  1  T  'lhys,  mother  of  Geryon,  Eeliidna,  Cerhe- 
lUB,  and  other  monaten,  by  Chrysoor.  {Huiod^  TAccig., 
WT,  Mff.) 

CALi.r  STR,  an  island  of  tho  iBgaaa  Sea*  caUed  atao 

Thera.    {  Ki^.  Thera  ) 

Gallistkia,  Beauty's  lawaiday  a  festivai  at  Les- 
bos, during  which  all  the  women  presented  themselves 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  the  prize  was  a^tiigucd  to 
the  fairest  (Athenatu,  13,  p.  610,  a.)  There  was 
alao  an  inatitutioo  of  tb«  aame  kind  among  tho  Par* 
lliaaiana,  made  Ibil  by  Cypaelna,  wIkmo  wife  was 
hoti.  in  li  with  the  first  prize.  The  Eleans  h n! 
alao,  in  which  the  fairest  man  received  as  a  prize  a 
coniplete  suit  of  armour,  which  ho  dedicated  to  Miner- 
va.   {Athen/eu*,  I.  c  — Casanh  tl  Schweis;h.,  ad  loc.) 

C.iLLisTHBNKs,  a  iiatLvc  uf  Qlynlhus,  tho  sun  of 
Hero,  Aristotle's  sister.  He  was  placed  by  the  8ta- 
iprite  about  the  person  of  Alexander,  as  a  kind  of  in- 
atineter,  or,  rather,  companion  of  his  studies,  and  ac- 
cnrn[iri:ii.'i!  Xh-  iiii m  irrli  into  the  East.  He  gave  of- 
fence, however,  by  the  nideneaa  of  his  manners  and 
liis  boldness  of  speedi,  and  waa  eventoaUy  ehai^ 
with  being  implicated  in  a  consjjirai  v  inst  Alexan- 
der. According  to  tbe  common  account,  he  was  mu- 
tilatod,  and  then  cairied  along  with  the  army  in  an  iron 
cage,  until  he  ended  his  days  by  poison  I^olemy, 
however,  wrote  in  his  history  of  Alexander,  that  he 
mniiat  tortured  and  thnhiBg»d.  CalBadiiBea^ban 


not  deserve  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  which  Mine 
have  bestowed  upon  him  ;  he  appears,  on  thecontrarr, 
to  have  been  little  better  than  a  mere  lophiat.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  AJexander'a  movementa  which  hu 
not  come  down  to  us,  but  which,  fimn  the  mnarkg  of 
ancient  writers,  docs  not  appear  to  have  poMesHd 
even  the  merit  ufexactness  in  ordinary  details,  (j^iti. 
Vrt.  Altx.^P«iyh.,  12,  23  — Sa^Ovtt,  Elnaa, 

«$tC  ,  p.  34,  srqq. —  U.  ih.,  p.  163,  srqq  ) 

CiULisro  and  Cm.ipto,  called  also  HcUcc,  w^i 
daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Aieadia,  and  on«  of  Di- 
ana'a  attendanta.  J  upiter  aaw  her,  and,  assanung  the 
Ibmn  of  Dtma,  aceompamed  the  maiden  to  the  ch^M, 
and  Burprined  her  virtue  She  lon<:  concealed  her 
shame  ;  but  ^  length,  as  she  was  one  day  bathing  iritk 
her  divine  miatieaa,  the  diaeoveiy  waa  nadcaad  Di- 
ana, in  her  ancfer,  turned  her  into  a  bear  While  in 
llub  form  >>he  brought  forth  her  son  Areas,  who  lived 
with  her  in  tho  woods,  till  the  herdsman  eaa|^  btik 
licr  and  him,  and  brought  them  to  Lycaon  (ViA  Ar 
cas.)  Some  time  afterward  she  went  into  the  lOiR'- 
nus,  or  K.-u'red  enclosure  of  the  Lyriean  JoY^  which  it 
was  unlawful  to  enter.  A  number  of  AmAw, 
among  whom  waa  ber  own  son, 

followed  tekiUlKr,ltt 

Jove  snatched  her  out  of  their  hands,  and  plawJ  li  r  > 
a  constellation  in  the  skv   {ApoJlod.,  3,8. — (hd,MtL, 
2.  401,  aeq.  —  U  .  F.lsi'.,  2,  165,  scq.^tfygm.Ptk, 
177.)    It  was  also  fabled,  that  at  the  request  of  Junr 
Tethys  forbade  the  constellation  of  the  bear  to  Jt*c  n  : 
into  her  waves.    This  legend  is  related  with  great  n- 
riety^  in  the  circumstances.  According  to  one  of  ibM 
veinona,  Areas,  having  been  BeparatedfromhisiMUMr 
and  roared  among  men,  met  lier  one  dny  in  ilie  v.n 
and  was  on  the  point  of  slaying  her,  when  Ju^ita 
transferred  the  mother  and  son  to  the  lUaa. 
/cy'«  Mythology,  p.  425,  .vr-/  ) 

Callistratus,  I   a  eelclirated  orator  of  Alh' ns. 
Demosthenes,  having  heard  him  plead  on  one  oca- 
•ion*  waa  ao  chanuM  by  his  cUK|aenoe  that  hi  ilm- 
doned  all  his  other  studies,  and  betook  lufludf  is  ««• 
tory.    Ho  w-a.-^  enifdoyed  on  several  occasions  a«  m 
amlmssaJor,  but  eventually  met  with  the  commoa  ta» 
of  popular  leaders,  and  was  exiled.   Retirisg  tipm 
tliis  to  Thrace,  he  founded  Datum  in  that  cmnUy- 
{Pliit.,  VU.  Demoath.,  c.  3.—Scylax,  Penpl.,  p.  27  )- 
1 1.  A  sophist,  who  lived,  as  H^rne  thinks,  a  little  tie- 
fore  tho  elder  Philostratus,  towards  the  close  of  tlx 
Becond  century  of  our  era.    We  have  from  him  si* 
scriplion  of  fourteen  statues,  written,  it  i^  Inn  .  in 
stvle  of  a  riietorician,  but  all  containing  maor 
or  a  eurioua  nature  as  regaida  the  h&atory  ef  aadn* 
art     (Heyne,  Opuxr.,  vol.  5,  p    196,  .f^yy)  Ths 
work  accompanies  the  writings  of  PhilostratUR,  aixi » 
f  )und  in  all  our  editions  of  the  latter.-^JII.  AKcvn 
I.Hwyer,  w  ho  lived  during  the  time  of  Sevrmaandft^ 
acalla.    {litogr.  Unit.,  vol.  6.,  p.  55,>,) 

Calor,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rose  in  the  mouai&in« 
of  the  Hiipini,  passed  Beneventum,  and  joio«l  thi 
Voltunraa.   (Lrv.,  84, 14 ) 

Calpk.  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  most  Boiithi  rn  p^'.rt* 
of  Spain,  opposite  to  Mount  Abyla  on  the  Afrn  m 
coast.  Theae  two  mountains  were  called  the  1' 
of  Ilemiles  Ca!pe  ig  now  called  Giliraltar.  from  the 
Arabic  Gtbc!  Tani  (i.  c,  "the  mountain  of  Tank." 
Thia  Tank  w  a.s  a  Moorish  general,  irho  firrt  led  the 
Moora  into  Spain.  A.D.  710.) — For  some  ranadv  «■ 
the  etymology  of  the  name  Caipe,  vtd  Abyla. 

Calpurnia,  I.  a  daughter  of  L  Piso,  and  Julins 
Cvaar'a  fourth  wife.  The  night  previous  to  her  bus- 
band'a  murder,  she  dieamed  that  tte  had  been  sIsbM 
in  lier  arms  Aeeording  to  others,  she  dre.imed  th*! 
the  pinnacle  had  fallen,  which  the  senate,  by  way  of 
ornament  and  diatinction.  ha<l  caused  to  be  erected  on 
Cir^^nr's  hoTT'o  {Phit ,  Vu  ^Vr-e  r  )  AfVer  C«>«ar'» 
death  she  mlrusted  Antony  witii  his  private  treswa^ 
vthich  iMBMtedte  feqr  tiwumiii  teliwti,  and  aba  wft 
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tkr  prmte  papen  of  the  dictator.  (P/u/.,  Vu.  Ant., 
c.  15  >— 11-  Cakiuma  Lex,  paued  A.U.C.  604,  againat 
extortion,  by  wnich  law  the  first  qiuutw  prrpttua  was 
estabhshed.  (f^c  ii  Ttrr  ,  4,  ^5.) — III.  AnothiT, 
caHoi  ako  ActUa,  coocenung  britMinr,  A.U.C.  686. 

Ti:.!'-.  EXITS,  I.  a  writer  of  mimeR,  not  to  be  con- 
jbuJi«le«i  With  the  pastoral  poet  uf  the.  »a.me  name. 
(floAr.  Gesck.  Ram.  Lii  ,  vol  1,  p.  U8  )  — II.  A 
Chiiatian  in  the  time  of  Hudriau  and  Anti  njiiufl  Piua, 
fxacn  whom  wc  Lave  Ut'ty-ouu  DeclamutiutiM  remaininj;. 
(Bakr,  ih.,  p.  557.)— 111.  A  Latin  poet,  a  native  of  .Sici- 
tit  and  CBiil«BpoiMy  of  NemeiiaaiMi  lived  dniiug  tUe 
mrd  ttatmtf  of  our  om.  tlie  oarliaat  edition*  of 
hi>  works,  and  in  all  but  one  of  the  MSS  ,  cloven 
eciogm*  paaa  ander  liis  name.  Ugoletus,  however,  at 
a  later  pcnod*  gnidal  by  thia  aingle  MS.,  undertook  to 
3f  9i>[i  iour  of  the  eleven  to  Ncmesianus.  In  thU  he 
m  wrong,  tor  the  totie  and  manner  of  tbeae  pieces  tihuvv 
they  all  came  from  one  pea.  Such  wa# 
of  Ulitius  (Praf.  ad  NenuMtan.,  Edog., 
fi  459. — /A  ad  Nemestan.,  Cynee  ,  v.  1,  p.  314), 
with  which  Burinann  atjrces  {Putt  Lai  Mm  ,  Pntf  . 
p.***  iy,  aod  which  Wemadorff  at  laat  has  fully  cstab- 
mkti.  iPmet.  Ua.  Mm.,  vol.  S,  p.  1ft,  teff.)  The 
of  Calpumius  arc.  not  without  merit,  though 
ly  inlieriof  in  elegance  and  simplicity  to  Virgil's, 
'an  dedicated  to  NiiiiHiiHine»1hU  protector  and 
patibo,  for  he  himself  was  very  poor.  In  the  time  of 
Chsrtrmagne  these  pieces  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
yo\iii£  scholars.  The  hv^t  editionu  are  found  in  the 
Potu  Lmemi  Mmorts  of  Bormanu,  Lugd,  Btt.,  1731. 
Svela.  4IO,  andofWonudorfr,  AlteMi.,  If8(^1799, 10 
w>U.8to     {Bdkr,  Geach.  Rom.  Lit.,\o\.  I,  p.  301.) 

Cu.Tc&  Cobs.  Licinias,  a  Roman,  equally  difitin- 
faished  as  an  orator  and  a  poet.  In  the  former  ca- 
pacity hr  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Cicero  (linU  , 
81  — £p  lid  Fum..,  7,  84.  —  /M.,  15,  5i).  He  was 
also  the  friend  of  Catullus,  and  two  odes  of  that  au> 
tiwr'a  an  addicand  to  bim,  in  which  he  ia  comiaemo- 
laled  aa  a  maal  Mi^fb)  companion,  from  whose  so- 
ciri  v  he  couM  grarrfly  refrain  The  fra>fment«  of  his 
epigrains  which  reioain  do  not  enable  us  to  judge  for 
oundves  of  his  poetical  roerita.  He  ia  eUMed  by 
Ovid  among  the  licenti  j  is  writers     {Horat^  Stmu, 

I.  10, 19.— l>itit^^  4t  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  I,  p.  540.) 
Cu.Tci^oxi-»,  a  laree  and  lapid  river  of  CSliola  lVa> 

dwa,  which  rises  in  the  central  chain  of  Taurus,  and. 
after  receiving  some  minor  tributary  streams,  falls  into 

■       U'tween  the  promontories  of  Zephyrium  aiul 
Saipedoo.   It  is  now  the  Gtmk-^»m.   iFUn.,  5,  37.— 
M,  m.^Amm.  MarttU.,  14, ».) 

TiLTDN-.E,  I.  small  islandsi.  pl.iced  by  Stmho 
between  i>ape  Lactuui  and  Tenedos,  but  not  to  be 
faaad  m  that  (Erection.    In  Choiseul  Goafficr's  map 
they  are  laid  down  t>ctween  Tencdos  and  Siynpviin  — 

II.  A  groop  of  wUnJa,  lying  otTthe  coast  of  Caria,  to 
ih^?  southeast  of  Loroii,  One  of  the  number  was  C-ali- 
cdCalyimia.  (i^M.,  &,S,676.)  HaiodoCtM  infonns 
«■  Cr*  MX  ttai  the  Galyvliiiaiia  were  anbje«t  to  Avte' 
Buata,  quern  of  Caria  Calymna.  in  modem  charta,  is 
called  Cs&stae,  and  the  surrounding  group  Kapperi 
and  Caralagiiir.  (Cv«aur*«  AaiaTMiiior,  vol.  8,  p. 
«I8  ) 

C  *xYi>ox,  1  cUy  of  iEtolia^  bebw  the  river  Eve- 
mw,  and  between  that  alfeeHa  and  the  sea.    It  was 
famod  in  Grecian  story  on  ac^unt  of  the  boar-hunt 
ia  km  neigliboaihood  {vid.  Melea^er),  the  theme  of 
poetry  from  Honu  r  lo  .Statins     \S't''  are  told  by  inv- 
thologriets  that  CCneus,  the  &tb«r  of  Meleager  and 
Tydeas,  nigned  at  CUhrdon,  while  hie  brother  Agnus 
•••UleJ  in  Pleuron     Frequent  warK.  hnwevcr.  arose 
kiweea  th^'m  on  the  subject  of  contiguous  lands  ;  a 
^KaanaUnce  to  which  Homar  alhideii    {P.,  9.  536, 
•ff )    Fru^  thi  same  poet  we  collect.  Uiu  Caiydon 
«Bi  «aate  on  a  roekj  heigfaL    (£.,  2,  &40;  13, 


j  217.)  Its  territory,  however,  was  ainplo  and  produo> 
live.  (7/.,  9,  STT.'tfyy  )  Some  tinie  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  we  find  Calydon  in  the  possession  uf  the 
Achwans  It  la  probable  that  the  (.'alydonians  tliem* 
selves  invited  over  tho  AchsaoSf  to  delend  theai 
against  the  Aeareaiiiana.  (Xm.,  AKtf.  Gr  ,  4. 6, 1. — 
Pausan  ,  3,  10.)  Their  city  was,  In  conhoquence,  oc- 
cupied by  an  Achcan  garriiioa,  until  Epaminondas. 
after  the  battle  of  I.«uctra,  compelled  them  to  cvacu- 
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ate  the  place.  {Di<>d  Si 
town  of  importauco  duriiig  the  iSuciai  war  i^Polyb  ,  4, 
65  — /(/.,  5,  d5),  and  as  Tate  as  the  tiina  of  Cesar. 
{B,  Ctv.t  3,  3d.)  But  Aufuatna  aooaiii|^ished  its 
downfidl  by  removing  the  ndialiitantB  to  Nicopolis. 

.\rcording  to  Dodwell,  there  an-  yet  lo  Ix;  seen  here 
the  remains  of  a  city,  and  its  acropolis,  composed  of 
magnificent  walls,  constructed  neaify  in  a  regular  man- 
ner   (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol  2,  p  7a.  xrr^q  ) 

CalyuOjiis,  a  name  of  Deianiri,  as  living  in  Caly- 
don.   (Opid,  Met .  9.  112.)  , 

CaLTMNa,  an  island  of  the  JEgam,  aontboaat  pf 
Leroa.   (  VU.  Calydnc  II.) 

Calvpso,  a  daughter  of  .Mia,'!,  accordinjj  to  Homer. 
(Od.,  1,  52.-/6.,  7,  345.)  Hcsiod,  however,  niakca 
her  an  ocean-nymph  (Tkgofr.,  869),  and  Apollodemo ' 
a  Nereid  (1,  2)  T.ikc  Circe,  slie  was  a  kuman-speak' 
mggQddem,auid  dwell  iu  aolitary  t>tate  with  Iter  attend- 
ant nymphs  on  an  island  named  Ogygia,  m  the  midst 
of  the  ocean.  Her  isle  presented  suefi  a  erene  of  syl- 
van beauty  as  charmed  even  Mercurj-,  one  of  the 
dwellers  of  Olympus.  (Od.,5,  72.)  Calypso  received 
and  kindly  eotertaiAed  Ulysaae,  whaa,  in  tha  ooune  of 
Us  wanderings;,  that  hero  was  thrown  upon  her  domains 
after  hi'^  shipwreck.  She  detained  liiin  tliere  for  eieht 
years,  designing  to  make  him  immortal,  and  te  keep 
him  fvilh  her  for  ev(«r ;  but  Mercury  anMng  with  a 
command  from  Jupiter,  she  was  oblijjed  to  ccnsfnt  to 
his  departure.  She  jjavu  the  hero  tools  to  build  a  raft 
or  light  vessel,  supplied  him  with  provisions,  and  re- 
luctantly took  a  filial  leave  of  him. — The  name  of  Co* 
lypeo  meana  Chneealer,''  the  poet,  after  hie  iiaoal 
manner.  f{ivinf(  her  a  Kifjnificant  appellation  .Xs  re- 
gards her  island,  iionier  seems  to  have  conceived 
Ogygia  to  lie  in  the  northwestern  parlaoftheWest  sea, 
far  remote  from  all  other  isles  and  coasts  :  and  he  thus 
brought  his  hero  into  all  parts  of  that  sea,  and  informed 
Ua  auditors  of  all  ita  wondcia.  (JTewMqr^a  JIfythal- 
ogy,  p.  27i,  »eq  )  .  . 

CxM.iLouuNUM,  the  first  Roman  colony  m  BntinB, 
established  under  Ciamlius.  Its  situation  ai^rees  with 
that  of  the  modem  Maiden,  according  to  Cluver  and 
Gellaritta.  (Tktit.,  Ann.,  IS,  33  — At.  ib.,  14,  31  ) 

CAW4RArrM.  a  city  of  the  Nervii.  in  Delgir  Giattlt 
east  of  Nemetacum,  now  CamLrJLif  (Caminmk). 

CauarTn-\,  a  city  of  Sicily,  near  the  southern  coast, 
on  the  nver  Hipparis.  {Sckol.  ad  Pind.,  01.,  5,  19  ) 
It  was  originally  founded  by  a  colony  from  Syracuse, 
but,  proving  subsequently  disobedient,  it  was  destroy- 
ed bv  the  parent  state,  and  the  ground  on  which  it 
■tooo  waa  aeid  to  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  aa  a 
ransom  for  some  Syracusan  captives.  Hippocrates  re- 
built the  city ;  but  his  successor,  Gelon,  after  having 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Syracoaa,  transferred  the 
inhabitants  of  Camarlna  to  the  former  city,  and  thus 

Sain  was  Caraarina  destroyed.  (Herodot.,  7.  166.) 
saeiiaioiia  in  Syracuse  enabled  the  frcloans  to  rebuild 
Camarina ;  aooording  to  llnuraa,  in  the  82d  Olvmpiad, 
butaeoordingtoDtodoraaattheeadofdiaTMn.  Thb 
city,  however,  seemed  destined  to  be  still  unfortunate 
It  again  suffered  from  the  elder  Dionydus,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  once  more  obliged  to  become  wander> 
era  When  Timoleon,  after  the  overthrow  of  tyranny, 
gave  peace  to  the  whole  ibland,  Camarina  a^ain  re- 
vived. (Dtod.  Su.,  16,  82.)  It  suffered  once  more, 
however,  in  the  contest  between  Cattbage  and  Agatho- 
cles ;  and  anaUy,  in  the  fint  Pane  vrar,  waa  aaverely 
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punished  by  the  Romans  for  liavinp  admitlrd  C  inha-  j 
ginian  troops  within  its  walls.  From  thi»  time  it  re- 
nained  an  imonaidenUA  city.  In  the  neighbou  riiood 
of  the  place  the  river  formed  a  low  islatul,  rtn  cnd  at 
high  water,  hut  when  the  tide  fell  converted  into  a 
marsh.  Ihis  luarsh  yielded  exhalations  which  pro- 
duced a  pestilence,  and  the  inhabitants  consultca  an 
oracle  whether  they  should  drain  it.  Athough  the  or- 
acle dissuaded  them,  they  drained  it,  and  opeiud  a  way 
to  their  enemies  to  come  and  plunder  thcix  city. 
Henoe  aioee  tlie  proveib,  from  the  woids  of  die  oimcle 


lOve  not  Camsrinn"  applied 


to  those  who,  by  reraoving  one  evil,  will  bring  on  a 
greater.  Nothing  now  leinuns  of  this  city  but  some 
nuns,  and  the  name  Camarana.  given  by  the  natives  to 
a  town  and  a  neighbouriug  marsh.  {Vtrg.,  J-jh.,  3, 
TOl,-^&rod,  1,  154.) 

Gamboku  Montes,  aeham  of  mountains  fotming  the 
aoathern  boondary  of  Macedaoia*  and  wpayattng  that 
country  from  Thessaly.    (Lit.,  42,  fi3  —Jd  ,  14,  2  ) 

Gwi.iiB?sK8,  L  an  early  monarch  of  the  lino  of  the 
Achsmonide*,  the  successor  of  Tfimea,  whft  waa  him* 
-!f!fthr  s  accessor  of  Achcmencs.  He  must  not  be  con- 
lounded  k^'ith  Cambyscs,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  who  wait,  in 
fiict,the  «ecund  ot  the  name  in  the  line  of  Persian 
kings.  {Herod.,  7,  11. — Consoil  Bdkr  and  Lttnher^ 
ad  loc.)—lL  A  Persian  of  good  ftmily,  but  jfieaeeliil 
disposition,  to  whom  Astyages,  king  of  Moifia,  pave 
his  daughter  Mandane  in  marriage.  (  Vtd.  Astyages. ) 
The  iMoe  of  tUa  union  was  Cyrue  the  Great.  (Ife* 
rod.,  1,  4^  .  1.  107  )  --11I  The  son  and  snrres- 
sor  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  ascended  liie  tlirom}  of  I^ersia 
B.C.  530.  Soon  aftor  tiie  commencement  of  his 
reign,  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  being  ex- 
citeid  to  the  step,  accordini^  to  the  Persian  account  as 

S'ven  in  Herodotus  ('.^,  1),  by  the  conduct  of  .Ama.sif;, 
e  king  of  that  country .  Cambyscs,  it  s^ms,  had  de- 
manded  in  mamage  the  daughter  of  Anuuds ;  bat  die 
latter,  knowing  tljat  the  Persian  monarch  intended  to 
make  lier,  not  his  wife,  but  his  concubine,  endeavour- 
ed to  deceive  him  by  sending  in  her  staad  the  daughter 
of  his  predec-csBor  .\pneK  The  historian  gives  also 
another  account  besides  this  ;  but  it  is  more  than  prob- 
alile  that  \>oih  are  untrue,  and  that  ambitious  feelings 
alone  on  the  part  of  Cambfaea  prompted  him  to  the 
enterprise.  (Compaw  DMnannt  Heroi.,  p.  148. — 
Crcu:cr.  ail  Ifctod.,  I.  c.)  Amasis  died  before  Cam- 
by  hcb  marcheil  against  Egypt,  and  bis  son  Psainmoni- 
tU8  succeeded  to  the  throne.  A  bloody  battle  wa.<< 
Ibught  near  the  IVlusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  put  to  flight,  after  which  Caiiibyi>es 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  receiv- 
ed tokens  of  submission  also  from  the  Cyrcneans  and 
the  people  of  Ban*.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  thus 
conqui  n  l  t  y  liini  in  nix  months  Camby<es  now  fonn- 
ed  new  projects.  He  wished  to  send  a  squadron  and 
subjugate  Carthage,  to  conquer  ^Ethiopia,  and  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  .\mmon. 
The  first  of  these  expeditions,  however,  did  not  take 
plaie0,  IwesMi*  the  Phoenicians,  who  composed  his  rtt^ 
Tsl  Awee,  would  not  go  to  attack  one  of  their  own  col- 
onies. The  army  that  was  sent  against  the  Ammoni- 
alis  perished  in  the  desert ;  and  the  troops  at  w  hose 
head  he  himself  liad  set  out  against  the  .Ethiopians 
were  compelled  bv  hunger  to  retreat.  How  wr  he 
advanced  mto  Ethiopia  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
anything  that  Heroduluii  says.  Diodorus  Siculus,  lu>w- 
•VOT  (1,  S8)»  makes  Cambyses  to  have  penetrated  as 
fu  as  the  spot  where  Meroe  stood,  wliieh  city,  accord- 
ing to  this  same  writer,  he  founded,  and  named  after 
his  mother.  His  mother,  however,  wats  Cassandana. 
Josephus  {Ant.  Jud,t  2,  10,  2)  makes  the  previous 
name  to  hnv»  baen  merely  chanf^ed  by  Cambyses  to 
Mero.'-.  in  honour  of  his  sister.  (Compare  Stiabo.  790  ) 
Both  accounts  are  untrue.  (  Vid.  Meroe.) — After  his 
ntnin  fi«m  .AithUipia,  the  Bmiia  khif  ^nr» 


uj)  to  the  greatest  acts  of  outrage  and  cnielty.  Ob 
entcriDg  Memphis  he  found  the  inhabitants  engaged  io 
celebrsUag  the  fastival  of  the  rc-appearaaee  of  Aps. 
and,  imagming  th.at  the.se  rejoicings  were  uiadr  ouac- 
count  of  his  ill  kucccs.s,  he  cauiied  the  sucred  bull  to 
he  brought  Ijefore  him,  stabbed  him  with  his  daggB, 
of  which  woimd  the  animal  afterward  died,  and  caused 
the  priests  to  be  scourged.  {Herod.,  3,  27,  uq^  ) 
Cambyses  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to  epUcpt)-  frcm 
his  earliest  yean ;  and  the  liabit  of  dnnkiDg,iB«hidi 
he  now  indiuged  to  exeess,  rendered  Um  at  ttmescom- 
jiletely  furious  No  relation  was  held  sacred  by  him 
when  intoxicated.  Having  dreamed  that  his  biotlMr 
Smerdis  waa  seated  on  the  royal  throne,  be  sent  tat 
of  his  principal  confidints  to  Perf^'.r  orJits  to  put 

him  to  death,  a  mandate  which  wa.s  acluillv  acccm- 
plishcd.    His  sister  and  wife  Atossa,  who  lamentd 
the  death  of  Smcfdis,  lie  struck  with  a  blow  of  hig  foot, 
which  brought  on  abortion.   {Herod.,  3,  30.  »ff ) 
These  and  many  other  actions,  alike  iiulirativc  of  al- 
most complete  insanity,  aroused  against  him  the  M- 
ings  of  his  subjects.    A  member  of  the  sacerdotal  as 
der  called  the  Ma;:!  availi'd  Iiiinsclf  of  this  diKontcot 
and,  aided  by  the  fetrong  rc&ciublance  which  he  borr  to 
the  murdered  Smerdis,  as  well  as  by  the  exertiou  of 
a  brother  who  was  also  a  Magian,  aeixed  open  Ik 
throne  of  Persia,  and  sent  heralds  in  every  duvctitn, 
commanding  all  to  obey,  for  the  time  to  come,  Siiu.-nii*, 
son  of  Cyrus,  and  not  Cambyses.   The  news  of  liiii 
usurpation  reached  Cambysoe  at  a  place  in  S^rmal- 
ed  Ecbatana,  where  he  wa.'.  rit  that  tnne  with  his  anm 
llcsolving  to  return  with  all  speed  to  .Susa.  the  moD- 
arch  was  in  the  act  of  mountuig  his  hor>.e.  when  hi* 
sword  fell  from  its  sheath  and  inflicted  a  mortal  bhiv 
in  his  thigh.    An  oracle,  it  is  said,  bad  been  p'^tn 
him  from  Dutus,  that  he  woiihl  end  his  life  at  Ecln- 
tana,  but  he  always  thought  that  the  Median  Edntias 
was  meant  by  it   He  wed  of  his  wound  seoa  ifler, 
B.C.  622,  leaving  no  ch'ddren.    {Herod.,  3,  61,  k^j  ) 
Ctesias  gives  a  di/Tcrcnt  account.    He  makrt  Camln- 
scs  to  have  died  at  Babylon  of  a  wound  he  bad  gircn 
himself  on  the  femoral  umsrlfv  v.  hile  shaving  ouopth 
a  piece  of  wood  with  a  suiail  iinilc.    {Ctes.,  Euerpl 
Pera.,  ^  12.)    According  to  Herodotus  (3,  r*j.  Cam- 
byses reigned  seven  years  and  fire  ip<w^>'«  Cteos 
says  (ughteen  years  ;  but  there  must  be  some  cnwin 
tills.    Clemens  of  Alexandrea  gives  ten  vear*  (f  ' 
Alex.,  Strom.,  I,  p.  3^5.)— IV.  A  river  of  A*ia.»imi 
rises,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela  (S,  6%  at  the  ba«f 
of  Mons  Coraxicus.  a  branch  of  Caucasus,  aii.l  in  'l<t 
vicinity  of  the  sources  of  tiie  Cyrus.    AHer  &o-au4 
through  Iberia  and  Hyrcania,  it  joins  the  CTniciod 
the  united  strouns  empty  into  the  Hyrcanian  Ses.  Li 
Martiniere  {Diet.  Gcog.)  remarks,  that  there  isBSti^ 
er  in  modem  times  answering  to  this  dcscripti  n 
the  Cambyscs.    Voasius  Uunlu  that  Mela  intend  t« 
designate  the  Aiaxes,  bat  die  sonrees  of  thn  rinr  an 
too  far  distant.    Hardouin,  suspecting  that  PtsUmy 
has  spoken  of  the  Cambyses  under  another  nane. 
Ueves  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Soana  of  ihi<  gf^- 
phcr:  he  goes,  however,  foo  high  towrurdg  the  nsW' 
em  extremity  of  Albania     {Jiardoum,  tul  Plin.,  fi,  H 
ml.  7.) 

GAMBsIiraKr  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  boideis  cf 
I^enwn.  ItvasaRomaneoloDyandacilyefsaaK 

note,  and  must  not  W  confounded  with  the  Cktmft 
uf  Strabo,  an  error  into  which  Cluvcrius  has  iau«n 
( Iial.  A7U.,\,p.9\9.}  The  modem  name  is  Ctmam. 
{Cat.,  Bell.  Ctv  .  1.  1.5  — r,c-  cf  Atfir.,  8,  12.— ftrf, 
p,  62.)  Appian  calls  it  Caineria.  ( Hell.  Civ.,  5, 50.— 
0«Mr'«,4jW.  JiU^vol.  1.  p.  262  ) 

Cambbts,  a  town  of  Umbria,  between  Tuder  w» 
Ameria.  (5<r«A..  287.  seq. — Consult  the  remsfb  ti 
Crninrr,  Anr.  //li/i/.  vol  l,p  '274  ) 

Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volsci,  was  daughter  of  M*' 
UhoBMdCmaXt^  HfrfiidMCWboieignedatRiw 
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■on,  hK^f  by  bis  tyranny  lemtewi  \asa»^foSkm9  to  I  payment  of  tile  ninon>iiiOMrf  to  Hbm  Gauls,  lun  tmak- 

hU  ^uhjcri*.  WIS  by  them  expelled  from  hi-^  ilominions,  ing  off  the  compact  as  invalid,  his  cxpelhng  the  Gaals 
•od  hntd  to  take  refuge  from  their  fury  in  the  lonely  from  the  city,  and  then  gaining  a  victory  orer  them  on 
fVMik.  Hero  he  brad  op  the  infont  Camilla,  the  sole  I  theitiedtoGabii,  fWmiwhkshiioiiMM«agw«eci|ied 
er«rnp2ni<7n  of  his  fli^rht ;  and,  having  dedicated  her  to  !  carry  home  the  tiding^s.  Polybiua,  a  more  ancient  wit- 
tbe  S4  r\  ICC  uf  Dutna,  he  intitructed  her  in  the  use  of  the  I  iteu,  and  of  much  greater  validity,  who  ia  never  partial 
bow  and  arrow,  and  accustomed  her  to  the  ptactice  of  { towuds  the  RomiM,  and  eould  not  be  so  to  the  Gauls, 
iBart»l  and  aylvan  exercises.  She  was  so  remarkable  aseum  as  that  the  conquerors  returnni  home  with 
for  her  cwiftness,  that  she  is  described  by  the  poets  I  the  booty  (2,  18).  The  story,  however,  was  common 
as  flyinj^  over  the  com  without  heiuiing  tho  stulkf^,  ami  among  the  Romans,  that  the  gold  which  had  been  paid 
over  the  stir&ce  of  the  water  without  wet-  was  recovered,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
Attended  by  a  ttam  of  WMffarMiie  led  Capitol,  m  the  B8netaaryofJupitcr(P/tn.,  33, 5),  untfl 
ibf  VoUcinns  to  hattl  -  i  '  i  ist  ,Eiicas  Many  brave  the  time  of  Crassus's  sacrilege,  and  increased  to  double 
clueCi  CeU  by  her  hand  ;  tnit  she  was  at  length  herself  :  the  amount  by  the  addition  of  plunder.  Yet,  even  ac> 
l(BM  by  a  eeidfer  of  the  name  of  Aruns,  who,  from  |  coitfing  to  Liv  v  himself  (5,  50),  this  Capitoline  gold 
a  place  of  roQcealment,  aimed  a  javelin  at  her.  Diana,  '  waa  no  proof  of  it,  and  wa.s  rather  ccdlected  from  the 
however,  who  had  foreseen  this  fatal  event,  bad  cuui-  |  treasures  of  dini-rcut  teuipUb,  which  it  was  impossible 
mt!»ionfd  Opis,  owe  of  her  nymphs,  to  avenge  the  i  to  separate  in  order  to  restore  them ;  and  even  the  di^ 
dHih  of  Oemiibit  and  Annu  was  slain  m  his  flight  |  plication  might  prore  a  replaeinc,  aooording  to  enstam, 
ftvNB  the  eocdbot  by  the  amwe  of  the  goddess.  (Vir^r,,  .  for  the  payment  of  the  wat4nce«.  Livy  thought  H 
J;..  .  7.  —  If  it>;  H,  632,  teqq.  —  /'/  ifr,  shocking  and  insufferable  that  the  existence  of  Rome 
11,  S18,  te^a.)  Tasso  has  applied  this  story  of  Camii-  ^  should  have  been  purchased  with  gold  ;  hence  hisnar- 
i-  ,  «   ^  M..^  '  ration,  accoidhig  to  wfaldi  the  amvid  ofCamilitis  ajw 


htoCloffinde  (B.  12,  ttexza  90.  iut.). 

CiaiLLrs  (L  Fi  Kirs).  a  celebrated  Roman,  called 
1  second  Romulus,  from  his  services  t')  \m  country. 
After  fiSog  various  important  stations,  and,  among 
sArr  achirvfanenu,  taking  the  city  of  Vcii,  which  had 
fcr  the  space  of  ten  years  rcsbrted  the  Roman  arms,  he 
e':<-  rjnter'-^i  at  last  the  displea.sure  of  lii.s  ciuiiitrymon. 


rested  the  payment,  is  p(X>tically  consistent  Besides 
the  bitter  truth  uf  Polybius,  there  are  two  other  series 
of  traditions,  which  do  not  deny  the  departure  of  the 
Gaule  with  the  gold,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  have 
derived  any  advantage  thereby.  Of  the  ftrrt  claas  ap- 
parently in  that  of  Pliny,  alread;,  i  L'u  cd  ;  it  is  found 


and  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  some  of  the  >  most  distinctly  in  Diodorus.  According  to  him,  Ca- 
plDnderortUii|ilftee.    BefaigweU  aware  how  the  mat-  |m{lhui  reeovenNl  the  Taneom,  and  almoet  all  the  re> 

ter  vrou'd  Trrminatr.  r ill a<i  went  into  voluntary  ex-  |  mainin^  booty,  when  relieving  one  of  the  allied  towns 
ik. although  his  friends  olfered  to  pay  the  sum  demand-  ,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls.  {Diod.,  14,  117.) 
edof  bim.  During  this  period  of  separation  from  his  |  The  other  story  seems  to  have  deemed  it  sufielOBt 
coontrv,  Rome,  wim  the  exception  of  the  rafiitol.  wa.s  for  the  honour  of  Rome  if  the  Gauls  did  not  oany 
taken  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus.  Camillu-H,  tliouL'h  '  home  the  eains  of  their  victory.  It  deposes  as  a  wit- 
an  exile,  vw  invited  by  the  fugitive  Romans  at  \'eii  ne.s.s  to  the  uiipalntaMe  truth  revealed  by  Polybius 
to  take  ooBnaad  of  them,  but  refused  to  act  until  the  ,  On  its  authoritv  Strabo  relates  of  the  Ceritians,  that 
wufaes  of  the  Votiunu  besieged  in  the  CapHol  were  '  they  definrted  the  Ganle  on  their  retam  from  Roue, 
known  Th»\'f  unanimously  revoked  the  .hi n*  ;  i  -c  of  and  wrested  from  them  the  booty  which  they  were  ca> 
banishrucnt.  ami  elected  him  dictator.  The  nuble-  rying  off.  (islraho,^0.)  Diodorus  has  also  the  stony 
Mndeti  Rotnjn  forfot  their  prenoni  ingratitude,  and  j  of  a  victoiy  gained  by  this  nation  over  the  Gattladiat 
marrhfil  to  the  relief  of  his  cntmtrv  ;  which  he  deliv-  j  were  returning  from  Apulia;  he  blends  the  two  ae 
ered,  alter  it  had  been  for  some  lime  in  the  possession  i  countif  together."    {Niebukr'a  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  3,  p 


of  the  enemy.  The  Roman  account  says,  that  Camil- 
taa,  at  the  iMad  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
heetened  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  garrison  of  the 

Capitol  on  the  pcMnt  of  purchasin^r  peace  from  the  in- 
'Vadsfa.      With  iron,  not  with  gold,"  exclaimed  Ca- 
"  Rome  bttTa  her  freedom.'*  An  attack  was 


282,  Waller's  transl.  —  Compare  the  remarks  ct  Af- 
imU,  Higt.  of  Xomt,  vol.  1,  p.  647,  M«f  •) 
CamTbos,  a  town  of  the  ieland  of  Rhodee,  on  Hw 

western  coast.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  son  of 
Cercaphus,  one  of  the  Heliado).    We  learn  £rom  Dio- 


bstantly  maile  n\t<m  the  Gaula.  a  victory  obtained, 
and  the  toe  left  ihcir  camp  by  night.  On  the  morrow 
OnriOoa  overtook  them,  ami  they  met  with  a  total 
ovrrthrow.  His  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  was  made 
amid  the  acelamations  of  thousands,  who  srrceted  him 
with  the  name  of  Romulut,  fat  Iter  of  his  aniniry,  and 
wtmi  frmndrr  ike  cUy.  After  j)erforming  another 
equally  impoitantaervke,  ih  prevailing  uponmeeoon- 
Vrynu-n  t  >  rebaiH  their  city  and  not  return  to  Veil,  and 
after  gaining  \^tofies  over  the  yfiqui,  Volsci,  Etruri- 
ans, and  lAtms,  he  died  in  the  ei||{llty-nlilth  year  of  hia 
age,  having  been  five  times  dictator,  once  censor,  three 
times  inlertrx.  twice  military  tribune,  and  having  ob- 
tained four  trimaiAs  {Plat,  in  Vii  —  Ltr.,  6,  46, 
fgrr— 13.— Kirg^..  jfiji.,  6,  826.)— We  have 
touebcd  merely  en  a  t^r  of  the  events  ponneeted  with 
4o  Mstory  ofCTrnilhis,  in  conseq' i' m  r  >f  the  strong 
>n  wliicb  Attaches  itself  to  the  greater  part  of 


doras  Siculus  (5,  57),  that  Juno 
shipped  here.  Pisander,  the  epic  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Camirus.  The  place  retains  the  name  of  Camiro. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  237.) 

CampawU,  a  distiici  of  Italy,  betow  Latium,  and 
for  Bome  tmie  separated  ftom  U  hy  the  itver  liriB. 
.\ll  ancient  writi  who  have  treated  of  Italy  bear 
witness  to  the  frequent  change  of  inhabitants  which 
Campanfal  hu  meie  partlea&rly  undergo  no  in  the 
ronrse  of  its  history  Attracted  by  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  the  beauty  of  ita  climate,  and  the  commodious- 
noBB  of  ilB  havens,  successive  invaders  poned  in  and 
dispossessed  each  other,  until  the  superior  ascendency 
of  Rome  led  her  the  undisputed  mistress  of  this  garden 
of  Italy.  From  these  repeated  contentions  arose,  as 
Strabo  asserts,  the  fiction  of  the  battle  between  the 
gods  and  giants  In  the  Fhlegnean  {ddne.  The  trae 
solution  of  1  Ills  frulition, however,  it  may  bo  ohserved 
in  passing,  rctcrs  itself  to  some  early  and  tremendous 


dw  namtive.    In  no  instance,  perhaps^  have  the  fam*  |  vofeanie  eruption,  since  H  would  eeeu  that  there  is  a 

tfy-memorials  of  the  Roman  aristcK'racy  more  com-  fionrre  of  volcanic  fire,  rft  no  great  distance  from  the 
pletely  usurped  the  pkce  of  true  history  than  in  the  surface,  in  the  whole  of  .Southern  Italy.  {Coruotaitons 
'"^      '*  '        in  Travel,  p.  123,  Am.  ed.) — It  is  universally  agreed 

.     that  the  first  Mttlers  m  (koipania  with  whom  hifltoiy 
one  has  pe-  J  makes  us  acqudntedaretheOieBna  MnCieeA  iS^m. 
.wilh'any  decree  of  fiith.  Livy's  narrative  of  the   ap.  Strah.,  234 — Plin  .  3.     )    Even  when  the  Oscan 
(he  dictator  Camillus  in  the  dty  during  the  |  name  had  disappeared  from  the  rest  of  Itd^^^he  Oacan 


of  Camillus.  The  part  relative  to  the  overthrow 
«f  the  Gauls  appears  to  be  all  a  pure  fiction.  "  For  a 
haf  time  past,"  observes  Niebubr,  "  no  on 
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language  was  retained  by  the  inhabitants  nf  Campartia. 
(Imigh  mingk'>  with  tbie  diaieotJi  of  the  various  tribes 
whieh  Miee«Mivetyab(dn«d  poMnioa  of  that  much- 
prized  countn.-  Of  these,  the  rtett  to  be  mentioned 
are  the  Tuseans,  who  are  stau  d  to  have  extended  their 
dominion  at  an  early  period  both  to  the  north  and  south 
of  that  portion  of  Italy,  which  it  considered  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  them.  When  they  had  effected 
the  conquest  of  Campania,  that  provinee  became  the 
ant  of  a  paKkular  empire,  end  rDceived  the  federal 
fofiAof  ■  ffovermnent,  eentred  in  twelminindpel  citiee. 
(Strii!>o.  212  -  !,>,-  ,  1,  Polyh  .  2.  M.)  Wealth 

and  luxury,  however,  soon  pro<iuced  their  usual  effects 
on  the  cenqaeTOf*  of  Campania,  and  they  in  their  turn 
fell  an  e  i«v  prrv  to  the  attacks  of  the  Saronites,  and 
were  cornj*tllnl  to  admit  tliciic  hardy  warrior*  to  share 
wMlthrni  tlie  pois<«e8sion  and  enjoyment  of  these  sunny 
plains.  This  obeenretion,  however,  Ofipbee  more  par- 
ticularly to  Capoa  and  Ha  diatriet,  whieh  was  aurprised 
by  a  Samnite  force,  A  T'  f '  {L>r  ,  4.  44  )    It  is 

£roiu  this  period  that  we  mMnX.  date  the  origin  of  the  Cam- 
pattian  Qalloii,  whidi  appears  to  have  been  thus  com- 
posed of  QscariF,  TtI^•rans,  Saronites.  and  Greeks,  the 
latter  bavihg  formed  numerous  colonies  on  thestc  Khuree. 
About  eighty  years  after,  the  Romans  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  adding  so  valuable  a  prnttiiOn  of  Italy  to 
their  dominions,  under  the  pretenoe  of  defending  the 
(I'nDiiiianH  against  their  foniier  enemies  the  SamnitcH 
from  this  time  Campania  may  be  regarded  as  subject 
to  Roma,  if  we  exeept  that  short  interval  in  which  the 
brilliant  successes  of  Hannilial  withdrew  its  inhabitants 
&am  their  allegiance ;  an  offence  which  they  were  made 
lo  expiate  by  a  punishment,  the  severity  of  which  has 
few  examples  in  the  history,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  of 
nations  (Lit..  26,  14,  ieqq.)  —  The  natural  advan- 
ta;,'e«  i>f  Campania,  iti*  t'enial  climate  and  fertile  soil, 
SO  rich  in  various  prodtictions,  are  a  favourite  theme 
widi  the  Latfai  wrilen,  and  elidt  from  them  many  an 
eloquent  and  animated  tribute  of  admiration  PUny, 
in  particular,  styles  it,  **  t'tttx  tlla  Vampama  .... 
eertamen  kumana  volupUOU.^  (Criaur'a  Am.  JUaly, 
fol.  2.  p  143.  ) 

CAMr-isrK,  a  beautiful  female  whom  Alexander  be- 
llowed upon  Apcllen.    (  \m.  A])elles  ) 

Camh,  1.  CanIxi,  plain*  situate  in  the  country  of 
the  Mesiatee,  in  Ciaupiiie  Oaol,  whose  territory  cor- 
responded to  the  mtKlrrn  Val  (fi  Mi.titrrti.  (Amm. 
Marcell.,  16,  10.) — 11.  Diomkois,  the  plainji  in  Apuita 
on  which  the  battle  of  Ganne  was  fought.  (Stl.  Ilal., 
'Jl'i  — Lir  ,  25.  n  — S/roA  ,  2R3  >— in  T.abobTni, 
a  name  applied  to  the  district  between  Cumoj  and 
Puteoli,  now  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The  modem  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  ancient,  (i'/m.,  3,  ft.)  — 
iV.  RainriFt.  (VU.  Randii  Campi )  —  V.  TAraaaTm, 
a  name  given  to  the  territory  «f  Tauraaium,  in  Sani- 
nium.  Pyrriiua  wasdefeated  here  bj  Dcntatiu.  The 
name  ia  often  incetiecitly  given  aa  Carnm  AruwmL 
(Ffor.,  1,  l8.—Frontin  .  Sfraterr  ,  4  1  -  dr,,,  .42) 
Campus  Maktius,  a  large  plain  at  Home,  without 
the  walla  of  the  dijr,  wbete  the  Roman  youths  per- 
formed their  gymnastic  exercises.  Public  assemblies 
were  often  held  here,  magistrates  chosen,  and  here, 
too.  auiliencc  wan  given  to  such  amb-msadors  as  the 
senate  did  not  choMe  to  admH  within  the  city.  Tlie 
hodiea  of  the  dead  were  aleo  homed  here.  Tlie 
Campus  Martins,  as  we  leam  fmm  T.ivy  c:.  fi',  waK 
land  which  belonged  formerly  to  Tarquin,  but  which, 
heing  confiscated  with  the  remtuning  property  of  that 
king  after  his  expulsion,  was  dedicated  to  M-rs  Bnl 
Dionystus  of  Halieamassus  atlinmi  (5.  \'A)  that  it  had 
been  consecrated  before,  but,  having  been  seized  by 
Tarquin,  was  recovered  afterward  by  the  people.  And 
tbia  aeeoimt  ia  mora  prdMUe,  aa  Festns  qnotei  a  law 
of  Nnma  in  which  mention  is  mA(^i  >  f  itie  Hampus 
Martius  (t.  v.  Sohttatrti.),  and  Livy  hiiuseU  seems  to 
allow  the  name  to  be  ae  aaaant  aa  Oio  laifa  of  S«i>> 


vius  Tuliios  (1,  44).  In  the  Latin  poct«  we  genei^ 
tiiid  it  designated  under  the  simple  naiae  of  nMwS 
The  Campius  Martins  is  the  prinopai  ■kuwHwa  of  ad- 
em  Rome  Tn  tbr  rriirii  of  Augustus,  when  the  citT 
had  extended  uscil  lar  beyond  the  lines  of  SeiviiB 
Tullius,  a  great  part  of  the  Campius  Maitius  wmo^ 
closed  and  occupied  by  public  buildings,  norr  e^y^. 
cially  by  the  great  works  of  Agrippa.  A  con*ii!fiaW 
expanse  of  iih  .k!  i\\  w  is  left  iip«-n.  however,  at  thit 
time,  as  we  learn  from  Strsbo  (237),  who  has  amh 
rately  deacribed  its  situation  and  appearance.  Itm* 
here  that  the  Roman  youths  engaged  in  martial  i^poru 
and  exercises,  while  the  neigtmouring  walert  of  tiw 
Tiber  afforded  them  a  salutary  refiteshment  after  thdr 
fatigue.  Straho  also  informs  os,  that  the  Taiiipu- 
Martius  was  surrounded  by  many  porticoes  aiu)  (.um^ 
tuous  buildings.  These  were  principally  the  (tror- 
tures  erected  t)y  Agrippa.  In  timea jpoelniar  to  tbt 
age  of  the  geographer,  we  find  that  Nero  coMitnwid 
baths  in  this  part  of  the  dtf.  (Cnmei't  Am,  Ma, 
vol.  1,  p.  436.) 

CANAKTA,the  largeilof  thednilerof  ishodecdU 
liy  tlie  anci»  uts  lieata  and  Forhtnata  Jnxvla.  and 
now  Cnnart/  Islands.  Pliny  8ay»,  that  lliiii  island  de- 
rived its  imme  from  the  number  of  very  famgaabd 
dogs  wtiich  it  Gontailied,  and  that  two  of  thne  war 
brought  over  to  Africa  fer  King  .lohn  (P/m.,  6. 3! 
—  Vid.  Fortunata;  Insulse  ) 

CANPiicK,  a  name  given  to  the  qucen-mothm  ii 
Meroe,  in  Ji^thiopia.    Some  females  of  this  nime  i» 
pear  in  history,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  meifk 
qu^n-regentfi,  governing  durins  the  minority  of  tbetr 
aona.  Sane  ancient  authora,  howerer,  itaia, distil 
was  rustomary  for  the  .Ethiopians  to  be  gintrnd  bjr 
micens  called  each  by  the  name  of  Candace.  (Companr 
rltn.,  6,  29,  but  especially  F.n^rhius,  Htat.  £cc/  ,3, 1 
KOTik  rd  irdrpiov  j&of  imb  ywauii>(  nw  tmn 
vw  fiaot^^vofihov.)   Suidaa  speaks  of  a  Caodaee  afas 
was  made  prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  tlri« 
appears  to  be  a  mere  fable  — A  Candace,  blind  of  onf 
eye,  made  an  irmption  into  Egvpt  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  B  n  20     She  Iwrn  and  pillaged  ge\eal 
cities,  but  Petronius,  the  prefect  of  Egvjjt.  i^umti 
her,  penetrated  into  her  dominions,  whirfi  be  pillagni 
in  turn,  until  she  restored  the  boo^  which  she  bd 
earned  off  ftetn  Egypt,  and  aaed  »r  peiee.  (Dm 
Cass  ,  54.  h  —Phn.,  6,  29  )  —  Mention  is  sIk^  i; 
in  the  Kacred  writings  of  a  queen  of  il^thto^u 
Candace.    (Arts,  8.  27.  —  Consult  Kutnotl.  tii  ) 
There  is  a  ^ioR8  pi\en  by  Atberti  (Gloss.  A  7  .  p 
2131,  in  which  it  in  ndid  that  the  A^thiupians  t*d  » 
part  icular  or  individual  name  for  their  kings,  but  stjlfd 
them  all  "aonaof  theSun,"wlMZ«aathequMa4B0(h(f 
they  called  Candace,  aa  above.   Now  in  the  I^^te 
lanpiiagc  Candanh s  wan  an  appellation  for  HrMil'i. 
or  the  Sun.    (Bahr,  ad  HerotLt  h  l*  )  P«»«K^ 
therefore,  the  word  Cendaee,  in  the  aaeieiit  .Cthtopi- 
an.  may  be  of  cofrnate  oriein  with  CrtHf/aulcf  in  ^l-* 
Lydian  tongue,  the  root  being  apparently  the  s>^* 
and  m.ay  signify  "  a  daughter  of  the  Sun." 

Candavia,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  bounded  oatk' 
cast  by  the  Candavian  mountains,  supposed  by  MMtf 
to  l)o  the  same  with  the  Camlunu  Moritn  nf  Li^?- 
and  the  Canalumi  JUcntu  of  Ptolemy.    {SUab^  3£l 

Luton,  6,  331.) 

C^NOAi  i.K.H,  a  monarch  of  T.vili  i.  the  last  of  A*" 
Heraclidae,  dethroned  l)y  Gypen  .a  tlie  instigation  ef 
hia  own  queen.  (C'onsnlt'//frrv/ .  i,  7.  sc<,'<; )  Hi* 
tme  name  appears  to  have  been  Myi  fttlux,  anil  the  yp- 
peilation  of  CandaiiUs  to  have  been  asjiQutrd  bv  b'<'^ 
as  a  title  of  honour,  this  latter  bcia^,  in  the  l.vciian 
language,  equivalent  to  iUreulea,  i.  a.,  the  San. 
{Bahr,  ad  Herod.,  1,  12 ) 

CwFrnoKi  (K(irr;6upot),  a  select  minib<  r  of  w- 
gins  of  honourable  birth,  who  formed  part  of  the  pr^ 
'    in  the  AaUval  catted  Dionyaia,  cddmlcdip 
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9t  Baodms.  Tbe^r  carried  nmall  baaketa  of 
goUrCM^imnf  frak  and  vaxkNM  ncied  and  myctcri- 
oof  tfaiaii*-    (Cimi.  j4/ex.  FrMr.,  p.  19. — An$topk., 

ArA^'t  ,  v^4  I.  *»77  )  Th»^y  wore  around  thoir  nocks  a 
ooUar  ol'  dned  iigs.  (Ckun^re  Artsloph.,  Ljftulr  , 
r.  til — S^nte-  Mystrrea  du  PagmnuKU,  Ml 

J,  p  S7,  ^  ith  the  note  of  Dc  Sary.  ) 

CiHict'LABSs  DiE.»,  certain  daya  in  the  suiiimrr, 
pvrccding  and  ensuing  the  heliacal  rising  of  Camcula, 
or  tbe  dog-star.  In  the  morning.   The  ancients  believed 


wings.  He  commanded  in  the  centre  in  person,  and 
here  he  had  poiposely  Btati<Mwd  hie  wont  troops :  the 
best  were  posted  at  the  extrenntiee  of  each  wing, 
which  would  oiiable  them  to  art  with  dcci«i»e  advan- 
tMe  as  bodies  of  resctN-et  thev  being,  in  fact,  the  tear 
oAhe  ether  totem.  KaidrtiMl  conmanded  Uie 
wing,  Hanno  the  Tt:hr  On  thr  !l  ji,r.n  Hide,  want  of 
union  LtiUvtcu  tlit-  tv%o  consuls,  and  want  of  spirit 
among  the  men,  afforded  a  sure  omen  of  the  fortuM 
of  the  day.    .^milius  commanded  the  rit;lit,  X'arTO 


that  thiii  Btajr,  ri>iiii{T  with  the  sun,  and  joining  his  in-  j  the  left  wing  ;  tbe  proconsuk  iiegulus  aiid  Servius, 
flufncf  to  thr  tirr  of  that  luminary,  was  the  cause  of  who  had  hwn  consuls  the  preceding  year,  bad  charge 
the  extaofdiaaiy  heat  which  usually  [urevatled  in  that ;  of  tbe  centre.  'What  Hannibal  fneaaw  took  place. 
•aaM ;  mi  aeMnlingly  they  gave  the  nana  of  do|r- 1  Hie  charge  of  the  Romana,  and  tiheir  iminense  eapefi* 
dsya  to  ^MMit  -i\  ^  r  eight  weeks  of  the  hottest  part  ority  in  nunihcrs,  at  length  broke  his  <  i  i  iri  which, 
of  •unmrr.  Thi<>  idea  originated  with  tbe  Egyptians,  '  giving  way  inward,  his  army  now  assumed  the  shape 
and  was  borrowed  from  Uiem  lij  the  Greeks.  The  |  of  a  eoneaM  creseent.  Tbe  Ronana,  in  the  ardour  of 
Roai,!/!  *  sarrifieed  a  brown  dog  every  year  to  Ctmirula, 


at  lU  n&ing,  to  appease  Us  rage 
•Oder  the  ailide  Staios.) 

Cmoia,  a  reputed  aonema  at  Rome,  ndicnled  by 
Bsrae».  {Elpod;  5.) 

CiMNFK  atks.  3  {M'ople  of  Gerrnanin  Superior,  of 


pursuit,  were  canit  d  ko  far  as  to  be  completely  sur- 
(CuuiiuU  rcuiorks  j  rounded.  Both  11ank»<  were  assailed  by  the  veterans 
of  Hannibal,  who  wi  re  anned  in  the  Roman  manner; 
at  the  lame  time  tbe  cavah7  of  the  Caithegintans  at- 
tacked their  rear,  and  the  broken  centre  rallying,  at- 
tacked them  in  front    The  consequence  v, :    that  thoy 


common  ongtn  with  the  Batavi,  and  inhabiting  the  i  were  nearly  all  cut  to  niecee.  The  two  proconsuls, 
— ' —  pnrt  of  tbe  IiumUt  Batttvonm.   The  name  is  |  together  with  ./Bnilhia  tne  eoMoi,  wen  alun.  Vaiio 

'*  ■■  ~  escaped  witli  70  h  orRe  to  Venusia.    The  Romans  lost 

on  the  field  of  battle  ?O,00O  men ;  and  10,000  who 
bad  not  been  present  in  the  fight  were  made  prisoners. 
The  Carthaginian  loss  amounted  to  &500  infantry  and 
200  cavalry.  Such  is  tbe  account  of  Polybius,  whose 
statement  of  the  fi^dit  is  much  clearer  aiid  more  satis- 
factoTjr  than  that  of  Livy.  >iannihal  has  been  cen- 
inrad  Ibr  not  marching  iinmediutt- iy  to  Rome  after  the 
battle,  in  wl-.irh  rity  all  was  eonsteniation.  But  a  de- 
fence of  luH  conduct  may  be  found  under  the  article 
Hannibal,  which  see.  (Polyh.,  3,  113,  et  ttfq. — sLw,, 
22,  44  — FloT.,  2,  6  —Plut  ,  Vit.  Hannib.) 

Cakopicum  (or  CaxobTcvii)  ostiom,  the  wrstem- 
niofit  mouth  of  the  Nile,  tw  elve  mileB  from  Alcxandrca. 
r>iear  iu  termination  is  the  lake  Jfiidtc  otMaadu  (do* 
noting,  in  AraUc,  a  passage),  wUifc  »  tiie  femaittB  of 
this  branch.  This  lake  has  no  communication  with 
the  Nile,  except  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  increase. 
It  ia  metely  a  salt-water  lagoon.  The  Canopic  mouth 
was  sometimes  also  calleo  J^'tturraticum  Ostium  and 
HeraeUoticvm  Osttum.  {Ilaod.,  2,  17. — JJwd.  Stc, 
I,  33.— P/tn.,  5,  \0.—Mela,  1,  9.) 

OamGres  (or  Candavs),  a  ci^  of  £gypl»  abonl 
twehre  mflea  noitheastof  AlexanAea,  and  a  rtort  dli> 
tajirr  t(i  tin  \M  st  of  the  Ostium  Canopicum  The 
Greek  writers  give  the  name  as  Canol/tu  (KuiljCoc)  ; 
tbe  Latin,  Canopus.  The  form  Kdiwrof  occurs  also 
in  Seylax  (p  43),  hut  the  reference  there  is  to  the  isl- 
and formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Is'ilc  in  this  quarter. — 
Canopus  was  a  rny  ancient  citpr,  and  most  probably 
of  Egyptian  origin,  ainee  we  are  mfoimed  Iw  Diodona 
Sienras  (I,  33)  that  each  month  of  the  Nue  was  da- 
fended  by  a  fortified  city,  and  fiinee  the  Ionian  Creeks, 
who  came  first  to  this  quarter,  were  only  allowed 
originally  to  enter  by  this  arm  of  the  river.  Wbenea 
the  name  of  the  place  arone  it*  unknown.  It  came, 
very  likely,  from  the  brilliaul  star  Canobns,  which  one 
beholds,  even  in  the  loathem  regions  of  AaiaMhior,  en 
the  fdge  of  the  horizon,  but  which  was  seen  to  rise 


written  dj/TerentlT  in  different  authors.  ( Veil.  Ptten., 
2.  m.—I'im.,  4,  Ib.—Taat.,  Hist.,  4,  15  ) 

CinxiDs  Rkbilcs,  C.  a  consul  alontr  with  Julius 
Ccsai.    Q.  Fabtus  Maximus,  the  regular  colleague  of 
Cesar  in  the  consulship,  died  on  the  last  day  of  his 
official  year,  in  the  morning,  and  Ca  ^ar  caused  Ca- 
>  to  be  elected  in  his  stead,  although  only  a  few 
iiariBUiad  for  enjoying  theconaalslnp.  Oanlnlus, 
iherefoTe,  ws»*  chosen  consul  at  one  o*cIo<"V  V  S\  n!i 
thik-  'MiH  December,  and  held  office  until  midnight,  the 
civd  of  the  d«B  3raar,  and  aommeneement  of  we  kal- 
cods  of  January.    As  we  may  ^suppose  that  the  newly- 
appointed  consul  would  hardly  retire  to  rest  before 
niidoi|;hL,  we  can  understand  the  jest  which  Cicero 
ntteted  on  this  occaeioiu  that  Room  bad  in  Caninius  a 
moaa  viiriaat  eeasal,  sinoe  he  had  never  doaed  Ins 
eyes  during  the  j>eriiH)  of  his  consulship.    This  mode 
of  caoliMTing  t^ike  was  intended  lo  conciliate  friends, 
ftr  the fadi vidaai  thus  favoured  enjoyeil,  after  his  brief 
cPTrtinoancc  in  otnce.  all  the  rights  and  privile^jes,  to- 
gtlhci  v»ah  the  honorary  title,  of  a  man  of  consular 
lardc.    (Cie.,  Ef.  ad  Fatn.,  7,  30.) 

Ca99M,%  mwU  viUago  of  Apulia,  situate  about  five 
^bafi«BiGnHahun,tow8nl8the8ea,8ndat  no  great 
dtstamce  from  the  Aufidus.    It  was  fri<  t  r  itrd  for  the 
defeat  of  the  iiomans  by  Hannibal.    PoiH<ius  tells  us 
liMa,  aa  a  town,  it  wms  destroyed  the  year  before  the 
battle  MTtks  fi>uirht,  which  took  place  Alay  21st,  B.C. 
21o.    Tbe  madei,  however,  was  preserved,  and  the 
of  its  occupation  by  Hannibal  seems  to 
vefaided  by  the  RoiiMna  of  anffieient  im- 
portance to  cause  th«n  eonsidendile  nneaalneaa  and 
anrtoyance     It  commanded,  indee^l,  all  the  adjacent 
ooontxy,  and  was  the  principal  southern  depot  of  stores 
ami  psailnana  an  wUeh  ther  had  depended  fhr  the 
appnxichin^r  eampaign.  The  f^reck  writers,  especially 
I'olybi'js.  xjsr-  the  name  in  the  singular,  Ku'na.  There 
is  an  eirejftion  to  this,  however,  in  the  I5th  book,  c. 
7  and  11,  where  the  plural  form  is  used  by  the  histo- 
fnn  jnet  mentioned. — The  decisive  victory  at  Canns 


in  fiiU  splendour  by  a  spectator  on  the  coast  of  Egypt 
owin^  to  thrtf  combined  causes  :  the  excellent  ar- [  Tlie  Greek  writerH,  however,  nut  knowing  any  better 
of  Hannibal,  tbe  auperiority  of  tbe  Nn-  i  deiivation  for  the  name,  deduced  it  from  that  of  tbe 
e,  ari  Ae  skSful  manowivre  of  Haedrohal  |  pHol  of  Menehma,  wlio  waa  ftMidta  hayaheeiredad 
in  opptLHiriir  otily  the  licht-amied  cavalrv  apainrt  that  '  pn ani!  tr  have  died  and  been  interred  here. 
•I* the  Howaiui^  wbtk  ho  employed  the  heavy  horse,  I  HerodotuB  maiies  no  mention  of  this  legend,  but  Scy- 
(Mdnd  into  small  parties,  in  repeated  attache  on  dif>  lax  speaks  of  a  monoaentin  tltb^iiaiterwhich  Men- 
Crrmt  pnris  of  thr  Hrnian  rear  The  Roman  army  elaus,  as  he  informs  us,  erected  here  in  memor>' of  his 
cuuULHicd  ^0.(HM>  Hiiantry  and  6000  cavalry,  the  Car-  1  pilot.  Previous  to  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  Cano- 
ftaginiaiuc  40,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry.  Hun-  1  buH  must  have  been  a  very  important  place,  since  it 
daaw  up  bia  forcaa  m  tbe  form  of  a  ceaeex  cr**- 1  formed  tbe  chief  centre  of  conunonication  between 
mt,  httmg  bat  canCra  tkmni  fotwud  bafino  lha  j  tha  intarint  of  Egypt  and  oUwr  ooontriea^ng  to  the 
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north.  It  aank,  however,  ia  importaooe  after  AJexan- 
drea  vru  built,  and  merely  rctaiDed  ■oinc  oonaequt-'iin- 
from  il»  temple  ami  orucle  of  Scrapis,  which  latirr  was 
consulted  durinf  the  night,  and  gave  intimationa  of 
the  future  to  applicants  while  sleeping  within  the  walls 
of  (he  structure.  The  festival.^,  also,  that  were  cele- 
brated at  this  tein|tle,iliew  largo  cruwdn  of  both  sexes 
from  IIm  w^iieviitainaiUy,am  ex»iciMed  an  ityuhous 
influenee  on  tfa*  monl*  of  all  who  took  pait  in  tbem. 
CanopuB,  in  ftet,  was  always  ngarded  as  a  ^saoluta 
pln<'«,  and,  even  after  Alexandres  arose,  it  was  much 
irciiiU'iiloi  by  the  irili;il)itaiit8  of  the  capital  for  purjio- 
»fi>  ttf  cujoyiuciil  ami  jilcariurL-,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  the  situation  ot  the  city  being  spoken  of  in 
high  terms  liy  thn  aticirnt  writers  (/imm.  Marrel! . 
22,  |f>  )  Till'  fi'.stivalfi  uf.Scrapu  ceased  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  from  that  period  history 
is  silent  respecting  Canopus.  The  French  savans 
JiMUid  aooM  Ineoa  of  Iba  ancieat  citj  a  abort  diatance 
todMwaatoftlMinadamiUMi/Ur.  iMmert,  Otogr., 

Camtas*!,  awarlflw  raid  feiadims  people  of  Spain, 
who  long  resisted  the  Roman  power.  Their  country 
answers  to  Biscay  and  part  of  Attunaa.  Augustus 
marched  in  person  against  them,  anticipating  an  easy 
victory.  The  desperate  resistance  of  the  Cantabrians, 
however,  ijiduceJ  him  to  retire  to  Tarraco,  and  leave 
the  manasemeat  of  the  war  to  his  generals.  They 
were  finally  reduced,  but,  rebelling  soon  after,  were 
decreed  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Most  of  them,  however, 
preferred  falling  by  their  own  hands.  The  ftnal  reduc- 
tion of  the  Cantal»^i  was  effected  by  Agrippa,  A.U.G. 
734,  after  they  had  resisted  the  power  of  the  Romans 
in  various  ways  for  more  tlian  two  bundled  veaia. 
{Lh.,  EpU.,  ia.—FIor.,  4,  18.— Ptei.,  3,  ^.-^H^nL, 
Oi^  3,  8,  22.) 

Ca.vtium,  a  country  in  the  southeastern  extremity 

of  Oritain,  now  called  Kfnt       The  iiame  is  i1<-riveil 

from  the  British  word  cant,  signi^ing  an  angle  or  cur- 
ner.  (Consult  Adtlung,  Gloat.  Mt£  at  Ltf.  JLat.,  vol. 
3,  p  133,  «.  V.  canto.) 

*"».S0LK14  L£X,  a  law  proposi'J  liv  ('  (".-muh-ius, 
tribune  of  the  oomnoos,  A.U.C.  310,  and  allowinjg  of 
interniarriagaa  Iwtwaat  dw  paffiriaBa  and  pJabaians. 
[Lto.,  4.  1.) 

Cancsilm,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Aufidna,  and  about  twelve  milea  fkom  tta  aiaath' 
Tbe  origpn  ofCamnimn  aeetns  to  betoajr  to  a  period 
which  raadiea  far  beyond  the  records  of  Roman  histo- 

S,  and  of  whioll  we  possess  no  memorials  but  what  a 
tiulous  tradition  has  conveyed  to  us.  This  tradition 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  Diomcde,  after  tbe  close  of 
the  Trojan  w.ar.  i'erhapx,  hosvever,  we  8houUI  see  in 
Diomede  one  of  those  i'ela.s^ric  chiefs,  who,  in  a  very 
distant  age,  formiMl  Heiilcinerits  in  various  parts  of 
Italy.  Canusium  ap|)ears  to  have  been  in  its  earlier 
days  a  large  and  flourishing  place.  It  is  said  by  those 
wbo  have  traced  the  circuit  of  the  walls  from  the  re- 
maining vestigea,  that  they  must  have  embraced  a  cir- 
CUttlnenoo  of  atilMB  miles.  {Pntiiti,  Kts  Ajma,  4, 
13. — JtoNMtwttt,  vol.  S,  ^  365.  —  Compere  Strabo, 
28.)  Tbe  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  discovered 
omonjit  the  ruins  of  Canota,  together  with  its  coins, 
cgl.itilish  the  fact  o)  tlie  (rrrrl.^n  oriijin  of  this  jilace 
Anlitjuaiiuo  dwell  with  rajUuri!  on  the  elegance  ami 
beauty  of  the  Greek  vases  of  Canosa,  which,  in  point 
of  size,  nnml>er«,  and  decorations,  hi  surpass  thoee 
discovered  in  the  tombs  of  any  other  ancient  city,  not 
even  excepting  Nola.  ( MtUtngam,  Pcinturet  A  ntique* 
ici  Vatet,  du:.) — Horace  sHanSaa  to  the  mixed  dialect 
of  Oacan  and  Qwk,  in  tlw  expreeeino  employed  by 
hSm,  "  Camund  mm  tmngw."  (Sat.,  1,  10,  30.) 
—It  ia  sUled,  (hat  the  anaU  remnant  of  the  Roman 
army,  which  eecaped  fttmi  (he  slaughter  of  Cannai. 
took  refiii;e  here  Livy  retortls  the  l  i..  ri  iis  treat-  , 
ment  they  experienced  on  that  ooca«iuu  from  Busa,  a  j 


weahliy  !ad^  of  this  city  52)  PhilostrstM  ir 
forms  iiK  (Vit.  Sopkitl.),  that  Hadrian  colonised  th 
place,  and  procured  for  it  a  good  supply  of  water.  ( 
which  it  stood  much  in  need,  as  we  know  from  Ho 
ace.  (So/.,  I,  5,  90.)  Tiie  same  poet  compUit 
also  of  tbe  giittinese  of  the  l»ead.  {Cramer's  At 
ctenJ  IlaUf,  VOl.  3,  p.  38S.) 

CarixBtfs,  an  Mghre  warrior,  son  of  Htpfsotoi 
He  was  ono  ef  tiie  aeveo  leaders  in  the  war  mu 
Thebes  (nil.  AinttnM),  and  ia  often  aUoded  te  ^  it 
ancient  pocta  as  lenMOvaUe  for  hie  daiiiiK  and  impeh 

H.  Lvitic  boasted  that  be  would  take  the  Tiicban  ntt 
in  despite  even  of  .Jove,  this  deity  struck  him  wiih 
thunderbolt  .ts  he  was  in  the  act  of  aseenJirir  tt 
ramparts  W'lien  iii.s  body  was  heiiif;  consiimed  o 
the  funeral  pile,  his  wife  Evadne  threw  herself  upu 
it  and  penshod  amid  the  tiames.  ji^^uiofnm  ut 
fabled  to  have  restored  Capaneus  to  hie.  (A^icd 
3.  6,  3.  —Id.,  3,  6,  7.— id.,  37,  3.— id.,  3,  10, 1.- 
Xtch.,  Sept.  c.  Thei.,AWt  SSff*— Ji9tt<»«<iHIW 
3,  6,  S.) 

CAPiLtA*  I.  (Matdamw  MineiM  Fdii),  a  votft,hm 

according  to  Cassiodorus,  at  Ma^btoia  fai  AAks :  h 
calls  himself,  however,  at  the  end  of  this  work,  "th 
foster-child  of  the  city  ol  Klissa  ."'  whether  it  1»-  ilu 
he  was  bom  .it  Garlhace,  or  elsi-  received  Us  cdufi 
tion  there,  which  latter  i.s  the  more  probable  opinM 
of  the  two.  The  Mt>."^  ,  however,  <;ive  him  tke  ittl 
of  "  the  Carthaginian,''  In  process  of  tune  he  al 
tained  to  proconsular  dignity,  but  whether  bo  wu 
Christian  or  not  is  a  malt«r  of  uncertainty.  Aboq 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  be  wrote  a 
Rome  a  work  bearing  th«  appellation  of  Sattra  o 
Saiyricon,  divided  into  nino  moka.  It  is  a  spMia 
of  encyclopedia,  half  prasa  and  half  vem^  ismbUii 
after  the  V  arronian  satire.  The  first  two  book«  foni 
a  detached  and  separate  work,  entitled  Dt  \itp<u 
I'hitmui:ut  tt  Merntrii,  and  treatmj;  of  the  r.[ii  th 
vosiiii  of  Philology  and  her  lu^triagc  with  ,\it*n.-urr 
We  find  in  it.  among  other  things,  a  description  d 
heavCTi,  whieh  rHctwh  that  the  myctic  notimis  of  thi 
Plutonists  of  that  d.iy  apuroximnled  in  a  very  ningull 
manner  to  tltc  truttis  of  Christianity.  In  (he  »e^ti 
following  books  Capella  treats  of  the  seven  sciencrt 
which  fomml  at  that  time  the  circle  of  huinan  itaif 
naiDoly,  grammar,  loj^ic,  rhetoric,  geometiy,  astnlou 
aifthmiatie,  and  wnste,  whidi  eompnbeiidi  poeMy 
This  work,  written  fa  a  bailiuoae  style,  was  iBttoda 
ced  into  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages :  hence  it  w» 
frequently  copied,  and  the  text  has  become  cxtrmKli 
corrupt  The  best  edition  of  f "apella  is  ih.it  o('ri%y 
tins,  Liii.'il  Hal.,  IbW,  Hvo  ;  .-Jthoufjh  a  ;;ooii  e-.iiUJn 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  stiil  a  de*idmtuin 
The  work  of  Grotius  is  generally  regankd  as  n  ]]im 
ry  wonder,  since  he  was  only  fourteen  year*  old  h't 
he  undertook  the  task  of  editing  Capelia,  and  jMit)euh)r< 
his  edition  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Ho  was  aided  in  i' 
by  his  father,  as  he  himself  infoine  ua,  and  veiy  pro!> 
ably  also  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  wbo  induced  luaa  lo  at- 
tempt the  task.  <AiAr,  Oaaek.  lUm.  Lit.,  vol  l,p 
737,  *tqq  —SfhSn,  MM.  LU.  ttum.,  vol  3,  p. »  - 
Walekenarr.  in  Uiv:^^  Vmt ,  vol  7,  p.  62  )— 11.  -Xi 
elegiac  poet,  uicnlioncd  with  culogiuai  by  Ovid.  {Pmt. 

I,  16,  38.)    We  liave  no  remains  of  bis  proJuction.i 
CiPKNA,  I.  a  gale  of  Rome,  now  liie  ^jate  of  iS 

.Sfhn.'.tntn,  in  the  southeast  pan  of  nxKlem  Rome 
{Orid,  Fast.,  5,  193.)— II.  A  city  of  litruna,  south 
east  of  .Mount  Soracte.  It  is  frequently  reconled,  it 
the  eaily  annals  of  Rome,  among  those  which  oppo 
scdithoa^imsuccessfully.tho  gradual  encroachment 
ofitawMTer.  Great  diveni^  of  opiniso  has 
ae  to  flie  modem  she,  but  tbe  ooMoettne  of  Oelsllt  a 

now  generally  followed,  which  makes  Capeaa  to  hsn 
stood  at  a  place  called  Citttucuia.    (Criaaai*»  Ant 

Itaii/.  vol.  1,  p  231  ) 
Catktvs,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reigned  twenty-siJ 
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jean.  (Coonlt,  lumew,  tha  rawriu  wadm  tb«  »■ 

tide  .Kl*x.) 

Cxralttv*,  a  lofty  mounUin  and  promontory  at 
the  jthoifitoni  i  xtreinity  of  Eulxra.  where  .\au- 
jgim,  iing  of  the  country,  to  avenge  his  son  I'aia- 
mrirr  put  to  d^tth  throagh  the  blm  accqfiion 
br  a^bt  a^ainM  him  by  Ulyss«'i4,  set  a  burning  torch 
in  tijie  darkness  of  night,  wbich  caused  the  Greeks  to 
be  Mfmtecked  on  the  coast.  It  is  Btfir  Cftlleii  Capt 
ifhv.  and.  In  the  infancy  «f  natfigatiOB,  WM  reckoned 
vcij  dxa^cnHis  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  whirlpools 
on  the  coast.  (Eunp  ,  Tn^ad.,  88.^1 1  .  //:/-,  11:30 
— FxTf ,        lU  360.— Op«<,  Met.,  U,  ^l.—i*nh 

CifiTo.  I   Xhet  ancle  of  Patcrculus,  who  joined 
A^nppa  afamst  Cassius.    (Veil.  FtUerc.^  2,  69.)  — 
n.  Footdus,  ft  Roman  noblcuMn  sent  by  Antony  to 
his  diqniw  with  AngniftM    {Sirmt,,  Sarm., 

CiPiToustus,  I.  a  sumamo  of  Jupitfr,  from  his 
tanpLe  ob  Mount  Gapitolmus. — II.  A  surname  of  M. 
Vaafios,  who,  far  hu  anliitieii  in  aspiring  to  tovms 

•-.TTi  p-iwor.  was  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpoian  R<K'k, 
wkkh  he  had  so  nobly  defended. — III.  Mons,  one  of 
litf  stvMi  hilb  on  which  liome  was  built,  contain- 
lEitLe  cit^lfl  and  f  >rtr»-ssof  tlie  Capitol  Three  as- 
Crfils  led  U)  ilM  ihunaui  from  IhjIuw.  Int.  Dy  the  100 
tfepsof  the  TaqMMl  IWk,  which  was  probably  on  the 
•essest  side,  where  it  ovcthanga  the  Tiber.  (Com- 
fot  Twatus,  Hit.,  3,  71  —£«».,  6,  46.— PA(t,  VU. 
C-inJ'  )  '21.  The  ("livus  Capitoliun^^.  wliirh  began 
Sejm  the  arch  of  Tibcnus  and  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
Msr  the  presevt  hoqiital  <if  the  Cmndazione^  and  led 
!  •  iirii'i<  I  by  a  windintj  path.  {Omd,  Fasl ,  I. 
.i'J  i  )  ski.  The  Ohvuii  .^yli,  which,  being  le&s  steep 
tkm  th«  olhM  two,  was  on  that  account  the  road  by 
which  the  tiiun^ieat  ^peaerals  were  borne  in  their 
can  to  the  Ca^L  This  ascent  be^ran  at  the  arch  of 
Septimiux  S».-vcru«.  and  frvim  tlienre,  winding  to  the 
leu,  pmed  acaz  the  ruined  pillars  of  the  temple  of 
OaHeswj  M  it  is  eonasaly  Imt  improperly  called,  tad 
from  ihenco  led  to  thelnteriuonMuni  The  Capitolinc 
Hill  ic  to  have  been  pr«viou.sly  called  Saturiiius, 
from  the  ancient  dty  of  Satumia,  of  which  it  ma  the 
dtadcL  A/Wmanl  it  wa.^  known  by  the  name  of 
Moos  Taipeiu£,  and  &n.'iUy  it  obtained  tlic  appellation 
&T«t  menttoTied,  Cram  the  circumstance  of  a  human 
heed  bMBg  d'nimisl  on  its  ■gmw***,  in  nuking  the 
bondblipas  ef  (he  temple  of  Jnpitefr.  (Farre,  L.  L., 
4,  8.)  It  considered  aj*  fonnintj  two  summits, 
wbich.  though  coniiiderabiy  dupresscnl,  are  yet  sufli- 
eientlv  ajupeieut.  That  which  looked  to  the  soutli 
XI i  ifif  TilK  f  wa<  the  Tarpcian  Rock  or  citadel ;  llie 
oiiiei,  iF^uch  was  propezly  the  Capitol,  faced  the  north 
.iodthe  QniriiuL  TovapeM  which  was  left  between 
titfse  two  cUrvatiaas  was  known  by  the  name  of  In* 
tennantiom. — TV.  An  appellation  said  to  have  been 
^'i>fn  lo  an  uidirnluai  named  Pctiliu«,  who  had  been 

jOTemoT  of  the  GapitoL  (Compaio  the  sdiAliast  on 
Honce,&ii..  1,<91)   It  is  alseNbted,  tiMklMWes 

accused  of  hTr  nj^  stolen,  durinjy  his  office,  n  golden 
crown,  cunj<4>crj^  to  Jupiter,  and  that,  having  t)le:idod 
lye  csnse  in  peisoo,  he  was  acquitu>d  by  the  judges,  in 
order  to  gratify  Augustus,  with  whon>  he  wait  on  friend- 
ly t«nns.  One  put,  at  least,  of  tho  story  is  incorrect, 
nnce  the  Capu^utx  were  a  branch  of  the  Petilian  fam- 
ilT  ioAff  bmttm  Itei  tiaw.  (Conpeiv  Ksitfrnf*  Num. 
<€m.  Roim,,  t.  ^  m)  Whet  degrae  of  eiedit 
u  t<j  be  attach*^!  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  uncef- 
'MEu.  (Coosuit  WuitMd,  ad  HoTAt.,  L  e.)  —  V.  Ju- 
IbMusfw  vf  those  htar  Rman  hlrteriMU^  whose  works 

wh^t  has  been  tennsd  **  the  Aug'i<!tnn  History  " 
Ht  duriiijg  the  reign  of  Dioclestan  and  (Joniitan- 
tint  ike  Great,  and  we  ^ve  from  him  the  lives  of  An- 
*HuBu  Fitts,  Marcus  AureUua,  Verus,  Pextinax,  Albi- 

lUtnaas,  tJie  two  IfaxiniM,  the  these  Goxdiaiw, 


Maximus,  and  Balbinus.    He  wrote  lives  also 

which  have  not  reached  us.   The  greelsr  nut  of  his 

biographies  are  dedicated  to  IKodesian  avM  Ooiurtaii- 
tine  His  work.s  show  careleKKneHU!  anil  want  of  prop> 
er  arrangement.  (Bair,  Ge*ch,  Horn.  L»t.f  vol.  1, 
p.  464.— Jfatter,  Dimert.  ie  JuUa  CmpUal^  Mbiorf, 

16fi9,  4to  ) 

CiriTouuM,  a  celebrated  temple  and  citadel  at 
Rome,  on  the  Tarpeian  Roek.  The  foundations  wero 
laid  by  Tarquiniua  Priacus,  A.U.C.  139,  B  C  B15 
Tho  walls  were  raised  by  his  successor  Serviuti  Tul- 
lius,  and  Tarquiniii.s  Superl)us  finished  K,  A.U  C.  231, 
B.C.  &33.  It  was  not,  however,  consecrated  amil 
the  tiiird  year  after  UieexpoMon  of  the  kings.  Thiw 
ceremony  waK  }  r  rf  rrnnd  by  the  consul  Horatius.  It 
covered  8  acres,  wan  SOU  fe«t  broad,  and  about  215 
long.  It  consisted  of  three  parts,  a  nave  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  and  two  wings  or  aisl(>s,  the  right  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  the  left  to  Juuo.  The  ascent  to  it  from  the 
forum  wan  liy  a  hundred  steps.  The  magnil^ncc  and 
nchoessof  tW  teinpleeieehMWtinfln^faie.  All  the 
eonscds  sneeeMively  made  denatiMis  lo  the  Capitol, 
and  Augustus  U-stowed  U[i  >ii  i!  il  one  time  2000 
pounds  weight  of  gold.  Thu  gilding  of  the  wliole 
arch  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  whieh  was  ondertekan 
after  the  destruction  nf  Carthage,  coRt,  according  to 
riularch,  21,000  talents.  Thu  gates  of  litv  U.>inplo 
were  of  brass,  covered  with  large  platos  of  gold.  Ilia 
inside  of  tha  teaq^  was  all  of  BoeiUe,  and  wae  adom> 
ed  with  vmmIs  tSoA  sfaieUa  of  wHd  silv«r,  with  gilded 
chariots,  &.c.  The  Capitol  was  I  nriu  1  in  the  tinu*  of 
i^ylla,  A.U.C.  670,  B.C.  S4,  through  the  ncglkcnce 
of  thoss  who  kept  it,  and  SyUa  rebuilt  it,  hot  Sed  ba> 
fore  the  dedication,  which  was  performed  by  Q  fatu- 
lua,  A.U.C.  676.  It  wan  again  dei^troyed  in  tho 
troubles  under  N'itellius,  19th  December,  A.D.  69; 
and  Vespasian,  who  eadeavoarsd  to  repair  it,  saw  it 
again  in  ruins  at  hit  death.  Domltian  raised  it  again 
for  the  last  time,  and  nia<le  it  more  grand  and  inagniti- 
ceai  than  an  v  of  his  predecessors  had,  and  q>ofit  12,000 
taknta  in  gilding  it— the  dtdinaiy  detivatuMi  of  tha 
term  Capitoliuni  is  descrvediv  ridiculed  by  n  mo  lern 
tourist :  *'  ll  wa<i  in  digging  the  fourtdatioo  oi  the  lem> 
pie  of  Jupiter  Copitolinus  that  ahuman  headwaaiiMllld, 
according  to  Roman  legends;  and  the  augurs  de- 
clared tlus  to  bo  emblematical  of  future  empire.  The 
hill,  in  conaequencc,  whidi  had  been  originally  call- 
ed &UumtM«,  and  then  Tarpctus,  was  now  denom- 
inated CapUolttt*  {Caput  0/ti),  beeanse  this  head,  it 

Becms,  iK'longed  to  somebody  r  illed  Trlin<;  or  <  >!ius, 
though  how  they  knew  the  inau'»  oauic  from  his  ^ull 
I  nanr  oooU  discover."  (Rome  m  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  vol  1,  p  179  )  K  piatly  unft:)rtunBto  is  tho 
etyniology  assigned  by  i\ork,  who  deduces  Capitolitmi 
from  caput  (tov)  irro'Am^,  where  TrroAfuf  is  the  old 
form  for  ToXtuf,  and  which  old  fimn,  in  the  process 
of  time,  dropped  the  ir  instead  of  (he  r !  ( Plu/mtii 
r.  vol  1,  p  128  ) 
CAfPAPOciA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
tho  aofth  hf  Galatia  and  Pontos,  west  by  Phrygia, 
oast  by  the  Euphrates,  and  south  by  Cilicia.  Its 
eastern  part  v,m  called  Armenia  Minor.  The  term 
Cappadocia,  under  the  FtelianB.  had  a  more  extended 
meaning  than  in  later  geography :  it  comprisod  two 
satrapies,  Cappadocia  the  greater  and  (^appadocia  en 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  The  hrst  satrap  it  iIk  gre.nter 
Cappaikoia  was  a  m«iiber  of  the  royal  £imiiy  of  Per- 
sia, and  a  Und  of  betaditaiy  aaeesMMi  aaeme  to  have 
prevailed,  which  the  great  king  proKihly  allowed,  be- 
cause he  could  not  prevent  it.  The  founder  of  thui 
dynasty  was  named  AnaphuR,  and,  according  to  IMo> 
doruH  Siculus  (ap  Phot .  Cod..  244,  p  1167),  was  one 
of  the  seven  conspirators  who  .ilcw  the  false  Smerdis 
Daiames,  the  grandson  of  Anaphus,  was  the  first  Kgu> 
lar  sovereigii  of  this  Oappadocian  dynasty ;  andftfter 
him  and  htn  MNk  AiiMui«t»  wo  have  «  hmg  liil  of 
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piiaoMi  iD  tMuioe  the  name  of  AriiumtbeB  for  sever- 
al  fsiMintiaiH.  (  Kitf.  AmnthM.)— <)«ppa<docw  wm 
■BTimindad  on  time  nim  by  snit  of  moun- 

Uins,  beg'idea  iMing  intersected  by  other*  of  m  giMt 
elevation  ox  any  in  the  peninsnta.  Hence  its  nuncr^ 
al  productions  were  various  and  almmlnnt,  and  a  aource 
of  wealth  to  the  country.  Stril>a  j-pr<-ifie«  the  rich 
mineral  colour  called  Sinnjilc.  fmni  its  hrini;  pxjKirtctl 
by  the  mi'Trhantii  of  Sina|ie,  but  whii'h  was  rfally  i!ug 
in  the  niinrs  of  ( "ajipadocia :  &Uo.  onyx  :  rnstal  ;  a 
Idnii  of  while  agate,  «mpl<nred'tor  ornamental  pur- 
aowa ;  uid  the  lE^ie  ipeeukria :  thin  taut  was  found 
ut  ieige  muwet,  end  «w  «  considoraMc  aitide  of  the 
eotpoit  tnde.  The  dMmpaign  country  yielded  elBiost 
«ver|r  hin'  «f  ■Bd  gnin*  «nA  the  wines  of  some 
dtetneui  -vied  whh  thoee  of  Gieece  in  strencth  and 
flavour.  Cappadocia  watt  also  rich  in  herds  and  flocks, 
but  more  particularly  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses  ; 
and  the  Dii.igcT,  or  wilil  :it<s,  ;ilioiiti(li-<l  in  the  mount- 
ains low.irdM  Lycaouia.  {Slrab.,  M.'i,  .vf7  ) — Herod- 
otus iiiforiim  u«,  that  in  the  days  of  ( "ru-nus  and  ( "y- 
rus  tttc  piN>pic  commonly  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  Cappadoctans  wore  termed  Syrians  by  the 
Gteeke,  while  the  Persians  employed  the  more  usual 
on.  (//erod.,  1,  73.— M.,  7,  72.)  A  portion, 
r.  of  tfaie  same  natkm,  who  occupied  the  coast 
I  end  Pe^ilagoaia,ehNit  Shuipe  end  AnuaoB, 
long  wteined  the  neme  of  Leuea^it,  or  white  Smmmt 
to  dutinguieh  then  from  the  men  ewnthy  and  eoath- 
em  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palertine.  (Simh  ,  51 J  ) 
The  origin  of  the  Cappadocians,  therefow .  uiiliko  th:it 
of  most  of  thr  other  nations  of  Asia  Minnr,  wa.s  nf 
Asiatir  prowtli,  unmi^rd  with  the  Tlir.iri.Tii  hor(i«r8 
wliirli  li;id  <(vrrrun  f'lirv^i.i  .ind  all  tlip  wcstrmpartof 
tiie  pcmnauia.  (CrameT'i  Asm  Mtncr,  vol.  '2,  p  105, 
seqtj.) — Tlie  Cappadocians  bore  among  the  ancients 
the  character  of  volatility  and  faithleosness.  Thi-y 
were  also  luadf  the  subject  of  narcai>tic  rcaiark,  for 
ba«in|K  nfiieed  fteedom  when  k  wae  offieied  them  bj 
(be  MHMne,  end  Ibr  bavinf  pteftned  to  Hve  wider 
the  vnj  of  kings.  {Justm,  36,  S.)  There  was  no- 
thing, however,  very  surprising  in  this  refusal,  coming, 
as  it  dill,  from  a  people  who  knew  nothiiit,'  "f  frvc- 
doni,  and  who  had  become  habituated  to  Ti  g.al  Rwnv 
Their  moral  rharacter  isseviTcly  patirir.rd  in  llu-  wrll- 
known  epigram,  which  stnti-s  tliat  a  vijuT  bit  n  Cajy- 
padocian,  but  died  ittdf  from  the  poismumx  mid  cor- 
rupt blood  oj  Ike  latter !  —  Tho  Greeks  and  Romans 
{bund  in  thu  countiy  few  towns,  but  a  number  of 
atnnig  eaetlee  on  the  mountains,  and  large  villages  in 
the  Mghbwnfaood  of  eeUbialed  temples,  to  which  the 
litter  tarred  ea  a  kfaid  of  pmleetion.  Moet  of  thew$ 
vOligee  heeane  dtiea  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
when  this  people  had  destroyed  tho  castles  and  strong- 
holds on  the  mountains.  {Mannert,  Geo^r.,  vol.  6, 
pt.  2,  p.  21(1,  .V//  ) 

CAHPJnox.  »  rivorof  f^appadot-ia.  hiMinilinc  it  on  thr 
sidcofGalati.-i,  and  fallini,'  intolli.-  H.ilyn  {I'hn  H  ) 
Caprakia,  i.  a  mountainous  island,  south  of  Uaieari.'t 
Major  or  Majorea,  and  deriving  its  name  from  its  nu- 
merous goats  (caper,  eapra).  The  modem  name  is 
CaJtrcra,  (Pliny,  3,  6.)— II.  One  of  the  Portunats 
Inealv,  or  ConariM.  Some  make  it  the  modem 
Pdba,  but  it  anawaaiiallHr.toOaHwni.  {Mumm, 
Oetgr.,  vAW,pi.%p.  MS.) 

OAPBiat,  an  idaml  off  the  coeet  of  Ounpania.  situ- 
ate near  the  prnmnntory  of  Minerva.  It  is  now  <  'a pn 
The  island  is  diipfly  known  in  history  as  the  abodp  of 
Tilx  riiis,  and  thr  scrno  of  his  infamous  debauchery. 
.(Siirtou.,  Tib.,  c.  42,  §ep. — Taett ,  Ann  ,  6,  I  — Thn 
Cat*.,  58,  22.)— Tradition  roportrd  that  this  island 
wa«  first  in  the  pni^srimifm  of  the  TeleboiP,  who  are 
mrntionod  as  a  people  of  Greece,  inhabiting  the  Echi- 
nadc*,  a  group  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acbelous, 
ia  Acamania  ,  but  how  they  came  to  settle  in  Capree 
BS  ana  haa  ipfiwiBed  ua.  (CoaBpaia  SduL  m  ApaU. 
Mt 


Rhod.,  Argem.,  1.)  Augustus  was  the  fat  «^ 
who  made  CajweB  hie  residence,  being  atiwik,  h 
tooiae  lairtee,  \iy  the  happy  presage  of  an  tdd  dec 
ilex  having,  as  it  was  said,  revived  on  hii  arriraj  ti 
Not  kmg  after,  he  obtained  the  island  from  the 
politans,  by  giving  them  in  exchanf^e  that  of  U 
which  belonged  to  him  {Siici  .  An-;  .  91)  Tih 
\va-*<  lod  lo  sclrct  this  ppot  for  hi.'<  .abodo,  frnn.  |i.s 
cully  of  arrpss.  hcini^ciit  otl"  froni  all  approkcb.ri 
on  onr  Hide  liy  lotly  and  p«' rj>endicular  cliffi 
mildn«*»s  of  the  climate  and  tho  Hrauty  of  th<- 1 
pect,  which  extends  over  the  whole  bay  di^t 
might  also,  aa  Tadtoa  leniarka,  have  influnica 
choice.  Hen  he  eanaed  twelve  viUn  to  k  tit 
whieh  he  fa  aopposed  to  have  named  after  Ifar  tt 
diiefda^.  (Tadt  ,  Ann.,A,^l.)  The 
villa  of  Jove,  which  was  the  mont  coiiptiic«oui( 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  humniit  of  the  cliff  loolin, 
wardx  SorrrTii'i  It  in  probably  the  sam?  wiili 
Art  Tilnni  of  Pliny  (3,  6).— The  inlund  of  r«;« 
the  ])rrsent  day,  ahoutida  so  murti  with  varionsi 
of  pa.ssaj.'c,  hut  especially  with  quatls,  that  the  pra 
I  ixirt  of  thr  bishop's  income  arises  from  lhi»  m 
Hence  it  has  been  called  the  "  Bishopric  of  (Jm 
In  bad  years  the  number  caught  is  about  IS.Od 
good  yean  it  exeeede  60,000.  The  iahiid  h 
rounded  by  eteep  mdu,  wUdt  lander  the  ijipwi 
iftTeiydaagaiaoa.  bthoeantiattamouniaiMm 
fimn  eaeh  other,  and  a  Tale  intnTenes,  mnailiHi 
its  beauty  and  fertility  The  cliinatp  of  the  i-l  i 
a  delightful  one  ;  the  lofty  nx-k.^  on  the  ata»ls.u-( 
the  roll)  winds  of  winter,  and  the  seabrreic 
the  heat  of  summer  {Mallr- Bruit,  Gef>irr.,\(A  i 
240,  HnissfU  (d  ) 

C.w-  *  1  town  of  Libya,  in  tile  di<>trict  ofBywf; 
north  '  III  !  alufi  Tritonin,  surrounded  by  vaitdf* 
HpTe  .ingurtha  kept  his  treasures.  It  w»»  «utj« 
by  Marius ;  and  was  destroyed  in  the  war  of  0 
aadMeteUnaSdpio.  It  waa  afterwafd  niiaiiti  u 
now  C^a.  flaOntt  (ifetf.  Jug.,  M)  uoihcs 
origin  of  this  place  to  the  Libyan  Hemiks.  Pi 
rus  Siculus  also  (4,  18)  spoaks  of  a  large  rity.  rt 
Hi"<'atonjiyli  fr  mi  its  hundred  gates,  and  which 
founded  in  a  fertile  gpot  In  the  cfcsert  by  Hcrrulei 
he  vras  proceeding  from  Libya  to  Egyjit.  Han'i 
said  to  have  taken  this  citr  durinp  thp  nr»t  Ptimn 
(DiU  ,  2.  24,  eif  1  —Compare  I'vlyh  .  1,  73  i  ^ 
ncrt  idenliikti  Hecatonpylos  with  Capsa.  and  tinx 
elucidate  the  fiiblo  by  aactibing  to  the  place  an  K< 
dan  origin.  (Jfamicrf,  Oeogr.,  vol.  10,  pt  3.  p  3^ 
QeaMdua  derives  the  name  of  Capsa  from  thr  h 
captsa,  "  a  bolt,"  bar,"  or '« banier."  ifhm  it 
p.  421.) 

CAPttA,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  the  captts 
Campania  until  ruined  by  the  Romans  lu  ortir 
nanir  wan  Vultvimus,  which  was  changed  by  the  1 
rheni,  after  they  breamc  masters oftheplaff, to ('»( 
This  latter  name  was  derived  frOBi  that  of  their  lf< 
( ^npys,  who,  acootding  to  Festus,  receiveJ  thi»  ap 
Intion  from  his  feet  Being  deformed  and  tuniod 
ward.  The  name  is  not  of  Latin,  but  Totean  ori 
The  Latins,  however,  pretended,  notwithrtandini 
aMriba  the  feundaticat  of  the  dly  to  R«niBhi*i 
named  It,  aa  thay  awicd,  after  one  rftoywl 
Capua  was  the  eMef  of  the  eoathenl^nh 
and  even  after  it  fidi  under  the  Rornan  domfawm." 
iiniie<i  to  bo  a  powerful  and  flourishing  place.  B* 
Capua  p.assed  into  the  hat»ds  of  the  Ktimans, » 
ful  ma.Msaere  of  its  Tyrrhenian  inhahit.nn(>.  hy  'fi'- 
niteH  put  the  city  into  the  hands  of  this  latliT  \^ 
I.ivv  appears  to  have  confounded  this  event  with 
origin  ol  the  place,  when  he  makes  it  to  h.ive  rhii 
its  name  from  Vulturaas  to  Capua,  after  (he  .'^  ' 
leader  Capys.  It  is  very  remaifcable  that  rr:  I  | 
should  have  followed  in  a  later  age  fiom  the  h 
thoiU]aMnB,thMnaelfaainpaitoriyRhaniw,tiu 
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Capua  deeply  oflimded  them  hy 
opntntviu^itM  to  Hannibal  aitcr  the  victory  of  Can- 
pm  Tiw  nofSUtDt  ktflieted  the  Romans  was  of 
1  noft  ftufal  nature,  when,  five  yearn  after,  the  city 
^lin/tU  under  thMr<k»miiuon.  Most  of  the  senators 
ad  piudpal  iahditnte  wwB  put  to  dctth,  the  gnstvr 
part  jfthfiTMiaiiiinifcitizens  were  soIJ  into  Ktavery.and 
bjfidecm  of  the  tenatc  the  Capuani  ceased  to  exist 
M  t  jiMpla.  n*  city  and  territory,  however,  <Ud  not 
bfcome  thcreapon  deserted.  A  few  inhabitants  were 
illDvcd  10  rrmain  in  the  former,  and  the  latter  was  in 
» fieat  meawre  Bold  by  the  IlumanH  in  the  neighbour- 
in;  cgmmMiics.  Julias  Cesar  sent  a  poweitol  ooJo* 
ny  to  Capat,  sod  wider  the  timwrOHl  it  anfai  flOttlUi* 
t  j  B  j:  it  laflereJ  gronlly  from  the  haTT)3rians  in  a 
liter  m  much  »o,  in  fact,  that  the  Bishop  Lati- 
iiitmmithe  Lombard  Count  Lando  tfusfemid  the 
i.-'i-jSitnifi  to  Ca-iilinmn,  on  the  V'ultiimns.  19  sl.-ulia 
w„-:jaL  This  u  the  site  of  inojern  Capua.  (J/u«- 
v!t.  Gta^.,  Tol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  701,  766  ) 

Cam.  I  a  Tfojaa  who  eamo  with  ,^£neM  into  Ita> 
h .  mi  MMffinjfr  to  tiie  eommon,  hot  enoMoos,  ae< 

caua!  f  arvJril  the  city  of  Capua.  (Vid.  Capua  ) — II, 
A  m  of  Assaracus,  by  a  daughter  of  the  Simois. 
Hv^MftdMnrorAnefaiaeoby  Themb.   {OM,  FuL, 

t.33> 

C;it,I  a  fOQ  of  Phoroneus.  king  of  Menjara  (Pan- 
M.  1,  40.) — II.  A  son  of  Manes,  and  regarded  by 
ikOHiBif  Mthepatiiuchofthoirnce.  (i/ierpif.,  1, 
ttlSbtb  ,  659.) 

Cttti  i:.Li.  Antoninus  13  issi  inns!  ^  L!cst  son  of  the 
£s^tm  Scfcnis.   His  name  Oaracalla  was  derived 
iw  a  ifidN  «r<^lBe  «aaoodk  wht«h  h«  was  flmd  of 
wfjiin^;  thai  of  BaKiiianus  from  his  maternal  grand- 
iit^gL  CanoUa  was  born  at  Lugdimum  {Lymt), 
A.D.  HH,Mi  i^pnialoJ  bf  his  frther  lua  eoileagae  in 
(he  fo^Rnnit  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.   A  nd  yet 
he  t9  ■ud,  ewn  it  Uua  early  afe,  to  have  attempted  his 
r.thi<r's  hk    S«Tenis  dieid  .\  U.  211,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bf  tus  tir»  MM  Csncalla  and  Gsta.  Theao 
tMtnttsBihMVlswaido  Mchothtf,  twn  fioninftn* 
n-  th^  roost  inT?t-ito  fntred     AHer  a  campaign 
t^4tast  khe  C«ieii(*iud/i!«,  ihey  concluded  a  disgraceml 
peace   Tbtj  then  wished  to  (fivUe  the  empire  be- 
tween thna ;  bat  tbeir  deaij^  was  opposed  by  their 
Mtbn.  Jttha,  and  by  the  principal  men  in  the  siatc, 
ind  CanetlU  now  resolvod  to  get  rid  of  his  brother, 
^  fMiy feniis be  aMasstnated.   After  auiij  niv 
mbbhM  iitaa^  be  pretended  to  desire  a  Teooo- 
'iBation,  «od  rf<jaested  his  mothrr  t  >  (m  -nre  him  an 
i^erriew  with  bu  brother  in  her  own  apartment : 
appeared,  and  was  stabbed  in  his  another's  arms, 
A-D  }!2,  hy  sevfn!  centurions,  who  had  received  or- 
to  ihu  eifcct.   The  prsturian  guards  were  pre- 
niied  vpoo,  by  rich  donations,  to  pmdalm  Caracal  la 
^  *>ipam,  aid  to  declare  Geta  an  enemy  to  the 
Ate,  anlths  saasie  confirmed  the  nomination  of  the 
•jlJiers     .VRfT  thin,  the  whole  life  of  Caracalla  was 
aaly  oae  ■eim  of  cmeltics  and  acts  of  extravaf|ant  ibt- 
iy.  AIwlwhadWcR  is  any  way  connected  with  Ctete 
were  putt  to  .leath,  not  evrri  ttu  ir  children  beinij  spared 
The  hMOfua  liui  Ciasius  makes  the  whole  number 
of  victims  to  h»«  uoounted  to  80.000.    (  Dw  Cm., 
AMiithote  who  fell  in  this  horrid  butchery 
•■i  the  ethbntni  Uwyer  Papinian.    And  yet,  after 
du«.  by  a  singuhr  vi  of  contradiction,  he  not  only  put 
to  death  many  of  those  who  had  been  coneemed  in  the 
Bolder  of  hie  Mw.boi  even  denanded  of  the  sen- 
ac  thnt  he  should  Iv  enrolled  among  the  gods  ]V\> 
ftiem  was  Syib,  whose  tomb  he  restored  and  adom- 
fti   Like  this  dictator,  he  enriched  his  soldiers  with 
t  eitrava^nt  laref^se-*  whifh  extortion  enabled 
I  himish    The  aagmentation  of  pay  received  by 
u  did  to  bav»  aaoanted  to  280  millions  of  ses- 
*  fser.   As  cruel  as  Caligula  and  Nero,  but 
he  regtfdedtiie  aenate  ud  people 
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with  equal  liatred  and  contempt.  From  notives  of  av- 
arice, he  gave  all  the  freemen  of  the  empire  the  right 
of  citizenship,  and  was  the  first  who  received  Eg}-p- 

tians  into  the  ncnate.  Of  all  his  follies,  however,  the 
greatest  was  his  admiration  of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
fVom  fens  iaflney  he  niade  this  nionaich  ins  model,  and 
copied  him  in  cverythin|f  w^hich  if  w.i.i  easy  to  imitate. 
He  had  even  a  Macedonian  phalanx  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men,  all  bom  in  Haeedonia,  and  commanded  by 
officers  bearing  the  snme  names  with  tlioge  who  had 
served  under  Alexander.  Convinced,  moreover,  that 
Aristotle  had  participated  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  son  of  Philipt  he  caused  the  works  of  the  nhi> 
losopher  to  be  buined.  With  equally  foofieh  enllni- 
Riasm  for  .\chil!es,  he  made  him  the  object  of  his 
deepest  veneration.  He  went  to  ilium  to  visit  the 
prave  of  Homer's  hero,  and  poisoned  his  favourite 
freedman  named  FestUB.to  imitate  .\chillc6  in  his  grief 
for  Patrociuii.  Hit>  conduct  in  hiti  campaigns  in  Cault 
where  he  committed  all  sorts  of  cruelties,  was  still  mone 
degiadinff.  He  croesed  over  the  Rhine  into  the  coun- 
tries of  tne  Catti  and  Alemanni.  The  Catti  defeated 
him,  and  pennitted  him  to  repass  the  river  t)iily  on 
condition  of  oaring  them  a  largo  snm  of  money.  He 
next  maidiea  thraogh the  landof  the  Alemanni  aa  an 
ally,  and  built  several  fortifications  He  then  railed  to- 
gether the  young  men  of  the  Irilie,  ax  if  he  intended  to 
take  them  into  his  service,  and  caused  his  own  troope 
to  surround  them  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  For  this 
barbarous  exploit  he  assumed  the  snmame  ofAlematt' 
virux  In  Dacia  he  piiiutl  some  advantaf:eK  over  the 
Gotba.  He  sioned  a  treaty  of  oeaco  at  Antioch  with 
Artahenna,  tfaePatthian  king,  who  lobmitted  to  ell  hie 
demands.  He  invited  Abdares,  the  king  of  Eilessa, 
an  ally  of  the  Romans,  to  Antioch,  loaded  him  with 
chains,  and  took  poesesnon  of  his  estates.  He  exer- 
cised the  same  treachery  towards  Vologeses,  king  of 
Armenia ;  but  the  Armenians  Hew  to  arma  anu  re- 
pulsed the  Romans.  After  this  Caracalla  went  to 
Aiexandrea*  toponish  the  people  of  that  cit^  for  ridi- 
onltng  btra.  While  preparations  were  making  ibr  a 
^reat  n>a  i  'r.\  he  offered  hecatombs  to  Serapis.  and 
visited  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  on  which  he  left  his 
imperial  ornaments  by  way  of  offering.  He  aftcrwaid 
devoted  the  inhabitants  for  several  days  and  ni<;hts  to 
plunder  and  butchery,  and  seated  himself,  in  order  to 
nave  a  view  of  the  bloody  spectacle,  on  the  top  of  the 
temple  of  Serine,  where  he  cmiaecrated  tlie  dafger 
which  he  had  drawn,  some  years belbfe,  against Itts  own 
broth)  r  MIh  desire  to  triumph  over  the  Parthians  in- 
duced him  to  viobte  the  peace,  under  the  pretence  that 
Artabanos  had  lefiiaed  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  found  the  country  nndefended,  ravaged  it,  marched 
through  Media,  and  approached  the  capital.  The  Par- 
thiatta,whie  had  retired  beyond  the  Ti^is  to  the  moun- 
tains, were  preparing  to  attack  the  Romans  the  fol- 
lowing  year  with  all  their  forees.  Caracalla  retttmed 
without  delay  to  Mesopotamia,  without  having:  even 
seen  the  Parthians.  When  the  senate  received  from 
him  inAtmation  of  the  anbmlBaion  of  the  East,  they  do- 
creed  him  a  triumph  and  the  surname  Pnrthim.i  Be- 
ing informed  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Parthi- 
ans, he  prepared  to  renewtfie  contest ;  but  Maerinaa, 
the  prirtorian  prefect,  whom  he  had  oflended,  assassi- 
nated him  at  Ed  A.D.  217,  on  his  way. to  the 
temple  of  Lunus.  His  reign  h^ul  lasted  more  than 
six  years-  It  is  remarki&e,  that  this  prince,  al- 
thonirh  he  did  BO  mneh  to  degrade  the  throne  of 
thr  'Vpfiara,  yet  raised  at  Rome  some  of  the  most 
splendid  structures  that  graced  the  capital.  .Mac^^iii- 
oent  Aermn  bore  his  name,  and  among  other  numu- 
ments  of  lavish  expenditure  wa.-?  a  triumphal  arch,  c«l 
which  were  represented  the  victories  and  achieve- 
ments of  his  father  Severus  Notwithstanding  his 
dimee,  Caracalla  was  deified  after  death  by  a  decree 
of  the  eenate.  {Dn  Cera.,  1S2,  I,  seqq.—Spartum., 
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Vti.  Cl«r«e«B.  — -  BtogT.  Unip.,  vol  7,  p.  95.  —  Bit' 
c\/c!:p  -Im..  vol  2.  p  TjOfi.) 

CaealItks,  a  pco|>lc  (if  GiTniai»ia  Prim^  in  Beigic 
Gaul.  Their  count  rv  answrrs  now lo  tin  dioMBV  of 
Matmre     {Tactl  ,  ihsl  ,  4,  70  ) 

CAm.-TAcrs,  kinij  of  tlir  Siltirca  in  Britain,  a  peo- 
ple occupying  what  is  now  Stmth  Wales.  After  with- 
atanding,  for  the  space  of  nine  yeais,  the  Romah  arms, 
he  was  defeated  in  &  pitched  batUa  iy  Oatorios  Scap- 
ula, and  bis  forces  put  to  Ihs  lont.  Taking  refuge, 
apOB  this,  with  CarttaMndaa,fB«m  of  Hi*  BtifaiOea, 
he  WM  betrayed  by  ber  into  fhe  huHb  of  the  Ronuna, 
and  led  to  Rome.  Great  importance  wax  attached  to 
hii  capture.  Claudiua,  who  was  emperor  at  the  time, 
augmented  the  li-rniuriL'ti  of  Cartismandua,  ami  tnuni- 
phal  honours  wi-rc  diTrocJ  to  (Jstoriui.  Tlii»  exploit 
was  compared  to  ihc  capture  of  S\  phax  by  Scijiio,  and 
that  of  Pcracs  by  Paulus  yiluuiius.  The  luaitly  aitd 
independent  bearing,  however,  of  the  British  prince, 
when  brought  into  the  preseoeo  of  the  Roman  cm- 
peV0l«  excited  so  much  admindon,  that  hk  fetters 
mre  lemoved,  and  6eedam  wae  griiited  Um,  together 
with  hk  wile  and  diiUhen,  who  bui  ahamd  hb  captiTi- 
ty,  Scne  time  after  Claudius  asnl  hte  hadk  lo  his 
native  Ulaad  widi  licb  presents,  and  he  teigned  there 
for  two  years  after,  remaining  during  all  that  perio<t  a 
finn  friend  to  the  Romans.  (Taaf ,  Ann  ,  VZ,  33. 
te^q. — BiogT.  I'ltir  ,  vol  7,  p  103  ) 

CAliiLls.  or,  with  \fH!i  arrurarv,  CaraliiR,  a  city  of 
Sardinia,  foiimli  d  hy  thr  (.'arthapiiiian",  and  soon  made 
the  capital  of  the  inland,  it  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  modem  Cajf/ian,  but  it  reached,  in  fact,  far- 
ther to  the  east  than  Cagiiari,  up  to  the  present  Capo 
St.  Eha.  Tlua  w«  team  from  Ptolemy,  who  speaks 
of  the  city  and  pNiDontoij  of  CaiaHa  together.  Clau- 
dian  also  alliMoa  to  the  long  exteni  «f  the  place 
**  Tetdumr  in  bmgum  Cgratu,"  dee.  (Bttt.  Gtld., 
StO.)  Ite  harbour,  which  aflbrdcd  a  good  shcHcr 
against  the  vsiiuls  and  waves,  renden-d  it  niw.ays  .a 
place  of  iinfiortancc.  {Manntri,  O'roirr  ,  vol  9,  pi 
8,  p.  4!H)  ) 

('  iii  AMhjs,  I,  a  promontory  of  Paphlarrotiia,  now  Ka- 
rcM/ir,  lac  ing  Criu-Meto[ioti  ((^ape  Cnf),  in  the  Tau- 
ric  CliiTBOiicRe.  {Simb..  645.— P/iB.,  6,  2.) — II.  A 
citv  near  the  promontory  of  the  aaaM  MBM.  {Sevlax, 
Prnpf.,  p  M  —Plm  ,  6,  2  ) 

CvRi.XLs,  a  descendant  of  Temenus  the  son  of 
Heiculca.  According  to  Jtutin  (7,  1),  VeUoius  Pa- 
teieoltta  (t,  Paaeaniaa  (9,  M),  and  otheie.  he  quit- 
led  Ami,  Uh  native  city,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
bo^  ofeototilsts,  and,  arriving  in  .flmathia,  a  district 
of  Macedonia,  then  ruled  by  Midas,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Edessa,  the  capital,  where  he  establiitbed  his 
sway,  and  thus  laid  thr  fouiidation  of  the  Macedonian 
empire.  Considemble  doubts,  however,  arise,  upon 
looking  mto  the  areouut.s  of  Herodotus  and  Thucyd- 
iilc.1.  ns  to  the  authenticity  of  the  adventure  aecribed 
toCaninua.  (Odaautttvunha  under  llwaitide  MicB- 

©OJfU.) 

CARAusTtrs,  a  native  ofGao^bom  «i0MtBeMena- 
oii  His  naval  abilitie*  atttaded  the  nottee  of  Max- 
uabn,  who  gave  hun  the  eoumand  of  a  squadron 
against  the  pirates.  He  proved,  however,  unfaithful 
to  his  trust,  and  too  much  bent  on  enriching  himself 
Maxiniian  therrii]>on  cave  orders  to  put  him  to  death  ; 
but  rarriU!iius,  apprizeil  of  this  in  season,  rrtlrrd  witli 
his  fleet  to  Untain  Hi  re  he  mieeeetled  in  painini; 
over,  or  else  iniiinidating,  the  only  Roman  legion  that 
rem  lined  in  the  island, and  finally  proclaimedhimself 
emperor.  He  forced  the  empenm  Sfaximlan  md  Dio- 
elerian  to  acknowledge  hia  aathoritr,  which  ha  raain- 
laiJicdfi>rtheqMM»of  aevenyeai*.'  Hewaa8iaaari> 
Mfed  bj  AUeetoe.  (Cremer,  Bui.  it$  Bmp.  Rvm., 
vol.  6,  pm,m}  ' 

Cakao,  the  mnaiBe  of  a  branch  of  the  Papirian 
telly  at  Rome.  Smnl  diellBsiiMMd  ■«!  bow  tfak 
300 


name,  among  whom  wwfe,  T,  China,  a  Ronun  OTMe 

contemporary  and  friend  ofTiberius  Gracchus,  wi 
cused  of  se<Htiou8  conduct  hy  L  Crassus,  and  cot 
ted  suicide  hy  swallowing  canlharide*  (Cie.,  i 
47  ft  43  — /</  .  Or  ,  31  —Id  ,  Ep  ad  Fam  .  9.  21  ; 
was  thought  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  assas 
lion  of  the  younper  .\fricaiius.  (C'lc,  Or.,  8, 40  - 
ad  Fam.,  I.  c .}—  II  Cneius,  son  of  the  preceding 
three  times  consul,  and  at  last  proconsul  in  ( 
He  was  a  partisan  of  Marius',  and  was  pat  to  i 
by  order  of  Pompey,  at  lilyfawiaa,  in  Sicilpr.  Coi 
as  regards  the  singular  attauhHiant  to  Me  whh 
displayed,  the  acoount  given  by  Valerine  Max 

(9.  13). 

CvRotinew  iJUpx9^)»  ^  Ofe«k  na«w  of 

thago. 

t'»p.i)i.\,  a  town  in  the  Tliracinn  Cherso!ir-> 
the  top  of  the  Sinus  Melonis.  It  was  desiroyc 
Lvsiuiachus  when  he  founded  Lysimachia  a  little  i 
of  it.  It  derived  its  name  from  being  built  in  the 
of  a  kcarl.  It  was  also  called  Hexamilium,  bcc 
the  irthmneia  here  about  aixntilcsacrosa.  It  was  i 
ward  ttAmOt,  and  ia  now  Hexamtti.  {Pkn.,  4.  ! 
Mela,  2,  3.  — SsAii.,  e.  W.—Pul.,  9,  IS.— M 
7,58.) 

L\kdvchi,  a  warlike  nation  in  Gordyene,  a  d;i 
of  Armenia  Major,  inhntnlintr  the  M<mtfs  Card 
between  the  Tigris  and  Lake  .Xr-iissn  Strabo 
that  in  his  tinie  they  were  calU-d  (rc  idi/iri  Plin 
I")  and  tjiiiiitus  C'virtius  (1.  10)  Iwith  iiinke  niei 
of  the  Mantes  Ciordyai,  but  the  former  writer 
where  (6,  17)  informs  us  that  the  Carduchi  were 
ed  in  his  time  Cordutni.  The  modem  Kurtli  ar 
garded  as  the  descendants  of  this  ancient  pe 
{XoL,  A»ttt.t  S|  S,  16,  dte. — Conenk  KrikgeTt  ad 

CakIa,  «  countiy  of  Aaia  Miner,  to  tM  amili 
Ionia  and  I^dia,  mm  wMch  it  wae  eepanttd  b* 
course  of  the  Mieandet.  In  extent  it  wAs  the* 
considerable  of  the  divisions  of  fhe  peiiinsuln  ; 
I'roni  the  number  of  towns  ami  villacew  .a.«':i!»n( 
it  hy  the  ancient  geographers,  it  would  sreni  lo 
hccn  very  populous.  The  conrsponding  divn^io 
the  Turkish  provinces,  in  modem  geography.  i»  <: 
Muntesha  Caria was  a  fruitful  country,  and  prodi 
like  (he  suitWUMfing  regions,  wheat,  oil,  wine. 
The  Cariana  WCM  not  considered  tqr  Herodotu* 
other  early  Oieek  hiatoiiana  ae  the  aboriginal  is 
tanta  «f  the  eonntij  to  whidi  the^  eeiaanuncaled 
name.  Herodotaa,  hfaaaetf  a  native  of  Oaria,  and 
must  therefore  be  allowed  to  have  lieen  wHt  acijuii 
with  its  traditions,  believed  thai  the  people  who  ir 

iled  it  had  formerly  orcn pi rd  the  islnndH  nf  tin' 

under  the  name  of  Leieirrs  ;  hut  that.  W-wv^  m  J 
l>y  Minos,  kiny:  of  Crete,  they  \V(  re  renio^efi  Sy 
sovereign  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  v^lu-re  tiny 
howc\er,  continued  to  be  his  vassals,  antl  lo  sene 
more  especially  in  his  maritime  expeditions.  At 
period,  aays  the  historian,  the  Carians  were  \)J  la 
moatcdemledoftlw  etiitittgnatlone;  tlMraic 
in  the  nmntilBetnfe  of  atme,  and  tlw  Otweta  aac 
to  them  the  invention  of  crests,  and  the  devicM 
handles  of  shields.  {Herod  ,  1,  171. — Compare  vt 
et  Ale.  ap.  Snuih ,  fi(>i  i  Tlie  Carians  appear  to 
been,  at  an  early  period,  i.'feaf  pirates,  and  it  wa 
thi;<  reason,  doulitlefft.  that  Mirnni  expello«l  thi  ni 
the  island,  while  he  was  glad,  at  tlio  fi.-ime  Un: 
avail  himself  of  their  skill  and  enterj>rifir  fortheagi 
dizement  of  his  own  empire.  The  account  whici 
Carians  thcmsslvee,  bewever,  gave  of  the  ori^ri 
Iheir  race,  indicalce  e  near  degree  of  affinity  wttl 
Lydians  and  Nfyaiana,  fbr  they  made  Lydua  and 
ma  the  bratheia  ef  Car,  the  patriudi  «f  their  na 


(Heni.,  1, 171.— »r«5 , 906.)  Henee  ft  fe  net 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  Thrace  stkI  Macet 
furnished  those  numerous  tribes,  which,  under  the 
ewl  namee  ef  Lehgee,  Caeoonae,  and  Pelengi,  a; 
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I  over  the  shore*  of  the  i£gMn  and  di0  ii^ 
••iiWdM  ie«,  the  Cariaiu  theroforc  must  have  be- 
loB^  k>  tkf  some  great  familv.  smce  they  are  con- 

{iiiudd  by  the  best  authohttes  with  the  Li-le^'os  It 
it  dMkak  to  mjf  what  nation  mbabttod  Cana  before 
liM  hd  mmmrH  tUtlMr  the  people  from  whom  il 

Unk  tt*  DUi>e  ;  I'ul     i  -  tsot  iniprnbaMc  that  the  Ph«- 
aku.-is  ocrttpied  a  purtiuu  of  it.    For  we  know  that 
dirT  hid  colonised  Kliodee  and  other  islands  off*  the 
mn,  and  Atbensus  remarks  (4,  p.  174)  tli;it  certain 
poets  had  applied  tbt;  name  Phauice  tu  ('aria.  The 
Cuiin*  appear  to  have  offered  but  littiu  n- si  stance  to 
tiK  GimIl  Mtthwi  who  mjcosanveb  «itahliah«d  them- 
•rint  an  ttrir  eo—t,  and  to  haw  Men  gradoally  con- 
in<il  to  tht  »outht  rn  coast  rhiefly,  and  to  the  vallevs 
ofthocc  HK^iit^  ^vhich  are  tributary  to  the  Maiaii' 
drr.  (o«-ani«  the-  boniers  of  Phrygia  and  Pieidia.  We 
fiod  tbrCB  alM>  yifliliiig  to  the  superior  n.ccciiJeiicy 
af  the  Lydwi&,  under  the  dowinion  of  Alyaltcii  aud 
Cra*us    (Aw.,  Datnasc,  p.  243.  —  i/erod.,  1,  88.) 
Oe  the  flsothniw  of  the  Indian  cmpin  thcgr  passed 
vto  ^  l^nien  wmvf.  The  policy  of  the  aoTereiiniB 
afPer^aw»,to  establish  in  each  subjocl  or  tributaP)- 
Me  a  fgnetimient  apparently  .independent  of  them, 
bt  «ih«M  despot  autboiity  at  home  aflbided  the 
W*  pjanritic  i!ut  the  people  would  everywhere  be 
bccugbi  uittki  Um!  cuuuul  of  the  court  of  Suaa.  It 
v»  to  ihii  tyctem  that  the  dynasty  of  Ouian  princes, 
who  Caed  their  residence  at  Halicamassos,  owed  its 
origin.  A  iketch  of  their  history  will  be  given  in  the 
sectMst  of  Ibit  cky.    From  the  IVrsian  Caria  |>assed 
( cvaj.  At  a  later  pexiod,  it  amtears 
, iva  time,  annexed  to  the  tdnswiin  of 
E«yft  tPo^V,  3. 2  )  It  next  fell  mider  the  doniiniotj 
e/^Antiochu« ,  but,  on  his  defeat  by  Scipio,  the  Ho- 
vaa  tcnatc  botoved  this  part  of  the  conquered  moiw 
azch'*tcinl0tyapnt  the  Khodians.    It  was  afterward 
overmn,  and  ottajiied  fur  a  tjbort  time,  by  Mithradates, 
bot  wa>  unilU  annexed  bj'  the  Romans  to  the  j)rocon- 
«aiar  Mtmet  afiaa.  {,Crmmet'$  An*  Minor,  vol 
S.  p.  16S.  Mff  ) 

CifcTs.i.  1  strtft  L>f  Rome,  where  Cieero,  Poropey, 
ami  i^T>  oiihe  {wuwipal  Romans  dwelt.  From  the 
eyitbet  UhU,  whirh  Virgil  applies  to  the  Carina,  we 
aaa;  infer, ^cJ  thf  h«>u>c.K  which  .stood  in  ihi'<  quarter 
©f  sncieM  Kx^rue  »m  distinguished  by  on  air  of  su- 
P«r  T  fifzirict  ntd  grandeur.  (iEn.,  8,  361,  aegq.) 
Tfa*  oame  Cuiac  is  £;rivcd,  as  Nardinlnot  improba- 
wy  suppoiet,  frm  the  street's  bcin^r  placed  in  a  hol- 
lowf»tw,f.i;i.V  I'alun,  F.s-quiiine,  and  PalHim llilb> 
(Cr«R«r  I  Anaaa  M^,  vol.  1,  p.  376.) 

Caalan  (IC.  Afftnnre).  eldeat  eon  oflte  BA' 
peror  Cam*,  wbo  gave  him  the  title  of  Cssar,  and 
laoJt  of  Aueustui,  together  with  the  government  of 
»Lujv.  fJi.vrtunj,  Aftiea,  and  the  West,  when  he  hiin- 
acu  wa*  setting  out  «ith  his  second  fton  Xunierianus. 
*•  '"■^      afwas?  ihr  Persians.    Carua,  kuowing 
Che         jUiliuti  iff  ariiius,  gave  him  this  charge 
with  ifitu  niactauce,  but  ho  bad  no  alternative^  ae 
Numenaoas,  thoo^h  superior  bi  ewiy  respect  to  Im 
eldt-r  brut/jtr,  waj*  t-jo  youny  to  hold  so  important  a 
coTnitiMni.  A*  iO(i»H  m  Cacinuit  entered  Craul^  which 
}dB  &iiier  bad  p«ticaJai!y  charged  himtoiMMagainel 
ln«  narnanaij!.. -aIjo  niennreii  an  irruptio!^  hr  jrave 
aunMcif  op  tu  lU  umhI  degrading  excesses,  discharged 
the  luoitt  >-i7taoas  mm  from  public  employmem.  and 
aihefilittfid  tkevilt  cooipanions  of  his  debaucheries 
m  hmtSug  oTdie  death  of  his  father  he  indulged  in 
sew  exceamn  r-nd  orw  crimes.    9lill»  however,  his 
awl  hi*  lidedes  amrit  ptaiae.   He  defeated 
who  hai  begun  to  attadc  the  empire, 
others  the  .Sarniata.-.  and  he  atlerwanl  over- 
^btnu.s  JuSaauM,  wbo  had  assumed  the  purple 
i^tTKti  He  thenmarcliedafainstDiodestan.vrho 
■Miecl  ii;:  if  himself  emperor  after  the  death  of 
Xhe  two  aaniea  met  in  Hawia,  and  eev> 


eral  engagements  took  place,  in  which  aneeess  seoi^ 
ed  balan^d.  At  lost  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Margum,  and  C annus  was  on  the  point  of  (gain- 
ing a  complete  victory,  when  he  was  slain  by  a  tribune 
of  hia  own  annji  who  had  received  an  outrage  at  hie 
lindB.  TUa  event  took  place  A.D.  986,  eo  that  the 
reign  of  rnrinu-s,  computing  it  from  his  father's  death, 
was  a  little  luoro  titan  unu  year.  (Vopisc.,  Car.,  7. 
— Id.,  Nunur.,  11. — Id.,  Cann.,  16,  seq. — Suid.,  s.  v. 
Kuplvoc — Eutrep.,  Arc  )  If  historians  have  decried 
Cariiius  for  hii>  \icc»,  there  have  not  been  wauling 
poets  to  sing  his  praises.  Nemesianus  and  Calpur- 
niaa  havo  followed  the  OKimple  of  Vii)gil ;  and,  as  the 
latter  hae  placed,  on  the  6pa  of  ihepherds,  eulogiuma 
)n  A;:rrustu8,  no  these  two  bard.i  have  sun;,'  in  their 
eclogues  the  praises  of  Carinus  and  Numerian,  and 
have  rriaed  them  both  to  the  rank  of  gods  7  (Btogr, 
UntT  ,  vo!  7.  p.  137,  aeq.^Cnmert  U$at,  En^.  Rtm., 
vol.  6,  p.  150,  »eqq.) 

Carmania,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  Peraa>  end 
Gedrosia,  now  Kerman.  Its  capital  was  Carmania  or 
Kerman,  southeast  of  Persepolis.  {Pitn.,  6,  23,  a«q. 
—Solm  ,  c.  104. — Arrian,  Etji.  Ai,  6,  28.) 

CABMiLUs,  a  ffod  of  the  Syrians,  who  was  worship- 
ped on  Mount  uuneL  He  had  an  altar,  but  no  tem- 
ple. Accordinjj  to  Tacitus,  a  priest  of  this  deity  pre- 
dicted to  Vespasian  that  he  would  be  emperor.  (Com- 
pare the  MBBiks  of  lifiOm^  od  Trndt.,  Httt  ,  2.  76.) 

CABHEirrA  and  Cakmbntis,  according  to  the  old 
Italian  Icfiend,  a  prophetess  of  Arcadia,  mother  of 
Evander.  with  whom  she  was  J>aid  to  have  ruinc  tiv 
Italy.  Her  tlrst  name  ia  aaid  to  have  been  Thcinia, 
and  the  appellation  Camentai  or  Cannentia,  to  hav^o 
been  given  tier  from  her  dolivering  oraclcM  tn  rersc 
{Carminu. — Compare  Krute,  Helltu,  vol.  1,  p.  444, 
in  nolit). — Carmcnta  seemat  in  fact,  to  have  been  a 
deity  similar  to  the  Camene  or  Muses.  That  she 
was  an  ancient  Italian  deity  is  clear,  for  she  had  a 
flanien  and  a  festival.  {Ctc,  Brut.,  14.)  The  C':ir- 
mentaUa  wore  on  the  lUh  and  16th  of  January.  Car* 
I  menta  waa  worshipped  by  the  Roman  mationa.  The^ 
prayed,  on  this  occasion,  to  two  deities,  named  Pom- 
ma  and  Prosa,  or  Antivorta  and  Postvorta,  for  a  safe 
delivery  in  childbirth     {K(n:h/lfi/'.s  MyAd.,  p.  S89.) 

C.vRME.NTAi.iA,  a  festival  at  Home  in  nonotir  of  Car- 
menta,  celebrated  the  Uth  and  15th  of  January .  (Firf. 
CarmenU.— Or«f,  F«s^,  1,461.) 

CARHBNTliaa  PomTA,  one  of  the  mtee  of  Rome  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gai^toL  It  was  afterwaid 
called  Scclirata.  becaunc  the  Fabii  passed  thrnuyh  il 
in  going  to  that  fetal  expedition  where  they  perished. 
{Vrrg.,  JBn.,^m6.) 

CABNKlnK.s,  a  philosonhcr  of  Cyrtne  in  Africa, 
founder  of  a  sect  called  tne  third  or  ^iew  Academy. 
The  Athenians  sent  him  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and 
Hritolaos  the  peripatetic,  as  amDassador  to  HomOi 
B.C.  165.  Cameades  excelled  in  the  vehement  and 
rapid,  Critolaus  in  the  correct  and  elegant.  :  :  1  ')io- 
mnea  in  the  simple  and  modest,  kind  of  eIo<^uence. 
Guneadee,  in  parttenlar,  irttracted  the  attentwn  of 
iu-',v  :uif.!it(:irv  hv  tfir  pubtlcty  of  his  reasoninp  and 
the  Huency  of  lus  language.  Before  Cialba  and  Cato 
Uie  GetMor,  he  hmngued  with  great  variety  of  thought 
and  copiousness  of  diction  in  praise  of  justice.  The 
next  day,  to  establish  his  doctrine  of  the  uncertainty 
ftf  fiw^M*  fcnawMper  ha  Undertook  to  refute  nil  hi» 
former  arguments  Many  were  captivated  by  ga  elo- 
quence ;  but  Cato,  apprchenrffo  iaift  the  Ronan 
youth  should  lose  their  military  character  in  the  poN 
suit  of  Grecian  learning,  persuaded  the  senate  to  send 
back  theae  ^ihMophers,  without  delay,  to  their  ovm 
schools.  Carneades  obtained  such  hieh  reputation  at 
home,  that  other  [iiilosophers,  when  they  liad  dia- 
niased  their  sdholara,  frequently  came  to  hear  him. 
Tt  was  the  doctrrnr  of  the  New  Academy,  thai  the 
senses,  the  understanding,  and  the  im^natiott 
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amtij  deceiTc  tu,  and  therefore  cannot  be  iniaUible 
jinlgwi  of  trolh ;  bat  that,  baiu  the  impresMoa  wiiich 
w»  poceive  to  be  piodaead  oa  the  mind  by  mwiM  of 
Iba  wnaM.  wo  info  ojipouoiiMo  of  tiath  or  pnfaoUfi- 
ties.  He  auJntaioed,  tint  thej  do  mot  ahroyo  eam- 
epoiul  to  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  that  there  Is  no 
iiiulUMr  method  of  detcrtnimng  when  they  are  true  or 
faltic,  .lUil  ciHispqui'titly  that  they  alTi)rd  no  certain  cri- 
tfrioii  oi'  truth.  NcvcrllielcsiJi,  with  respect  to  the 
cull ! jLt  of  liff,  (  aniciidci  held  that  probable  appear- 
ances arc  a  autficicnt  guide,  because  it  ia  unreasonable 
that  sonic  degree  of  credit  should  not  be  allowed  to 
thf^  witncRseH  who  commonly  give  a  true  report. 
He  maintained,  that  all  the  knowledge  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  attaining  to  not  aciiiicfl,  but  opin- 
ion. (Enkfld't  Hut.  PkU.,  Tot.  1,  p.  SM,  ttq.—Cic 
ad  Alt.,  12,  23,  de  Ont^  1  «k  I.— iMtent.,  6,  M.~ 
Val.  Max.,  8,  8.) 

Cahvk*,  11  festival  ohspr\e<l  in  mnny  of  the  Grecian 
citiefi,  hut  more  particularly  at  Sparta,  where  it  was 
first  instituted,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Carriais  (Vid. 
Cariieu8  )  It  commenced  at  Sparta  on  the  i»cventh 
day  of  the  month  narurd  after  it  Camrus  (Kupi'rto^), 
which  corresponded  to  the  Athenian  Mct,igeitnion,  or 
a  part  of  our  August  and  September  The  celebra- 
tion lasted  nine  days,  and,  acconjing  to  MMoe,  was  an 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  living,  ind  tbo  dioctpline 
iued,in(ain|w;  for  nine  axuid^(ttiite)  won  ofeoled; 

one  of  wUdt  nine  nen*  of  thrae  diilemt 
tribes,  three  being  chosen  out  of  a  tribe,  lived  for  the 
space  of  nine  days,  during  which  time  they  were  obe- 
dii  iii  to  .1  jnililic  crier  or  herald,  and  did  tioiliin;;  witli- 
out  expresfi  dirert ions  from  him  H^'sychiiiN  ti-llis  us, 
that  the  priest,  -.vhoso  office  it  w.ls  tu  :itt<  nil  at  tliis 
solemnity,  was  named  uyiyn/f,  and  he  iuidii,  in  anuther 
place,  that  out  of  every  tribe  live  other  ministers  were 
clertcd,  and  called  Ka(iveuTai,  who  were  oblig«>d  to 
continue  in  their  function  four  years,  during  whicli 
time  they  led  a  life  of  celibacy.  At  thin  festival,  the 
musical  numbers  called  Kdpvtioi  vuftot  were  >>uii:r  by 
mwtiftiiii'.  who  contended  for  victoiy.  The  first  prize 
wu  won  by  Terpaader.  {AAeiunu,  14,  p.  636,  e. — 
Compare  Corsint,  Fast.  Attic.,  3,  p.  41. — Sturs,  ad 
HeUamc,  Frairm.,  p.  83. — Mtmso,  Sparta,  vol.  1,  pt. 

1,  p.  315,  scqq.) 

CtRNCiTs,  au  epithet  applied  to  Apollo.  AccordinEf 
to  the  coininon  nei  >iiint,  tlie  n.-\me  wa.^  derived  fruin 
Camus,  an  Acarnaiiian,  who  wa.s  instructed  by  the 
sod  in  the  art  of  divination,  hut  wa.^  afterward  slain 
oy  Hippotcs,  a  descendant  of  Hercules.  Apollo,  in 
revenge,  sent  a  plague  upon  the  Dorians,  to  avert 
which  they  institated  the  festival  of  the  Cwnea.  Va- 
rious other  aceounte,  equally  tmwotthy  of  nKanee,  are 
gi««n.  The  ^itlwl  (&meus  endendy  refers  to  the 
pMfthe^  Pf»fM  of  die  god,  and  the  certain  fulfilling 
of  hiM  predictions  ;  and  hence  it  is  clearly  related  to 
the  Greek  verb  Kpuivu,  "  to  accomplish."  (Compare 
Sckoi  a,l  Thcoent.t  6,  BS.— Jfaiuo,  AMrtn,  vol.  1,  pt. 

2,  ^.  218  ) 

Carnutks,  a  powerful  nation  of  Callia  Celtica, 
known  even  before  the  lime  of  Casar,  and  mentioned 
by  Li>-y  (5,  34y  among  the  tribes  that  cronised  the 
Alpa  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Piisctu.  And  yet 
dwy  aie  numbered  1^  Cicsar  (A.  6.,  6,  4)  among  \hf 
cBenU  or  dofwndanta  of  the  Reint.  Their  country 
WW  the  pfincipol  aeat  of  the  Dndds,  and  lay  to  the 
■mithwOit  of  the  Parisit  It  answered  to  the  inmleni 
deportments  i' Bure-et' Lont  and  du  Lotrtt.  Aulri- 
cum,  now  Chartrfs,  was  their  idiief  cityi  (LcHMnrr, 

Ind.  GtO£r  ad  Crs  ,  n.  «.) 

CvknTti  m,  or  Cirnuiitiim,  a  city  of  Pannonia  Sa- 
pt  rior,  on  the  Danube,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  .Ma- 
ruH.  It  hrc^nie  a  place  of  importance  in  the  war 
with  the  Marcomanni,  and  here  the  emperor  Marcus 
AureliuB  took  np  his  residence  for  some  years,  and 
aiade  it  a  cantinl  point  fiom  wUalita  dinet  bit  op- 


erations against  the  Marcomanni  and  Qudi.  It  i 

filundered  and  destroyed  by  the  baibaiiaii  « < 
burth  century  {Ammian.  JKctmU.,  10,  fi^  hi « 
alkoiwani  leboik,  tboogh  it  nonr  atttfaHoto  iui 
eioiio  llonrisUng  ooBmlon.  The  rauw  of  IM*  |i! 
are  to  be  found  at  the  present  day  between  Pein 
and  Altenburg,  on  the  Danube.  {Vtil.  Puai.^ 
109.— Plin  .  4.  V2  —Euiiop  ,  8.  6— .^Mrtin,A 
5. — MaMneri,  Gcoisr  ,  vol  3,  p  657.) 

CaspItk.-',  a  long  ch.iin  of  mountains  in  the  nai 
em  parts  of  Dacia.  raUed  aliiu  Alae»  Uastaniicc,a 
the  range  of  JfouiU  Kmpiuk.    (t'tol.,  3,  7.) 

Carpathus,  an  isliuul  in  the  Meditenaaen, 
twecn  Rhodes  and  Crete.  The  adjacent  sea  netii 
from  it  the  name  of  jVorc  Carfttimm.  b§  i 
inhabitanle  were  transplanted  beta  Iw  IGnst  ftr 
Cnta ;  and  en  Anive  colony  was  afiennid  adt 
(o  Aem.  (JKmL  Sie.,  6,  54.)  Carpatfans  mt  i 
hundred  stadia  in  circumference,  and,  sccordinj; 
Straho,  had  four  towns.  In  this  he  is  wrong;  tli 
riiny  anil  Seylax  speak  merely  of  iliree  ;  »iul  n 
this  IS  a  lur^e  number  for  ko  saiall  an  islantl.  1 
chief  iila<  e  was  Nisyrus.  The  Turks  call  tl>*  uh 
of  Carpathus  at  the  present  day  <S'carpaiiaaibttttlwai 
em  Greeks  Caraeuho.  (P/ia  ,  4,  12.— &ylai,p.3 
Carr/e  and  UAnKll^  a  town  of  Me80potaini,Bl 
which  Craasus  was  killed.  It  lay  to  tlw  •outbeut 
Edesaa,  and  woo  a  ¥*nr  ancient  city.  It  is  saifn 
to  b>  riia  Chanan  of  aeii|i<aw^  wlwiite  Alwihn* 
parted  for  the  land  of  (3mh«i.  (CgauHnVe 
Sacred  Geogr.,  a.  v.  Charran. — Cslmeft  Dki.,  «al 
p.  3-3  )  .Vct  ordinj;  tu  Kiniieir,  a  modem  travtlUt 
tluit  quarter,  Chiirrmi,  or,  as  it  is  now  colled, Hurri 
[H'oph'd  liy  a  few  families  of  wandering  Anbc, u 
have  been  led  thither  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  gu 
water  from  several  ninall  sireauis.  it  is  Mtuatnl 
36''  S2'  north  latitude,  and  39""  &  east  loagitud^, 
a  flat  sandy  plain.  (Lucan,  I,  104.— PAn  ,  5. 
Eutrap.,  6,  \9.  —  Amm,  MmM,y  23,  4.— Jono 
de  regn.  Suecat.,  p.  V9.^Zmm.,  9,  VL—Jonf 
Ant.  JtuU  1.  7. 19.) 

CarsiSu,  a  town  of  the  JBmi,  on  the  Via  Tifct 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  after  the  .£qai  had  U 
finally  reduced.    (i[>te.,  10, 3.)    It  was  sometimtii 
lectcd  by  the  senate  as  a  residence  for  ilkiitni  u-  i 
captives  and  hnsta^s.    Ovid  (Fast.,  A.  (y^'-ii  iles'  ri! 
tile  adjacent  country  as  cold,  and  unfit  for  rmnj 
ive»,  but  good  for  grain.    Tlie  ruiiw  of  the  plan  « 
retain  the  name  of  Cnfioli.   (CirMicr**  Mt. 
vol.  1,  p.  324.) 

Garteia,  a  city  of  Hispania  BBtiea»die|Whilia 
which  has  given  riee  to  much  diqmlo.  HtdiMSMti 
pear,  however,  to  have  been  the  eame  with  Ctli 
D'AnviUe  places  it  at  the  extranity  of  a  |idfwk 
the  mountain  of  Calpe  covers  on  the  east ;  M  Hi 
ncrt,  more  correctly,  at  the  very  eitretnity  oflbp 
below  Algesiras.  (Manna t,  (^i-ntjr .  vol  1,  p.  30.V 
Oompare  Ukerl,  Gron-r  ,  vol  v:,  ji  at.").) 

Cartr.«a,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cen* 
the  epithet  of  Cartheius,    (Owd,  Mrl .  7.  36^  1 
was  gitnate  on  the  sonUMastemsidoof  tbeisiuii<i 
18  now  called  Polet.   (Ownfm  the  Reach  Sin 
vol.  4,  p.  IM,  na<.) 

CARmaolmBmnto,  iba  faibdijiaBU  af  Caiilii 
(Kid.  Certhago.) 

CarthZoo,  a  celebrated  city  of  Aftiea,tke  w 
for  a  loiii;  period,  of  the  Tloni.m  power,   h  ^ 
founded  I'v  a  colony  from  Tyre,  according  to 
common  account,  B  C.  878.    Some  sujpposc^ 
ever,  that  Die  city  was  more  than  ottce  foundrd, 
in  this  way  thrv  seek  to  remove  the  dilTie>;li\  j 
sentetl  by  the  variims  account*  respectme  the  bu 
ing  of  CarlhaL'e,  hy  rcferriiif;  them  to  differrat  epo« 
(Weyw,  ii'Kiir*..'!,  ad  Mn.,  4.— Vol.  8,  P  M^. 
Ltpi.)    According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  i 
Ibaga  tma  ai%ina|yMMkdlqr  Tbonii  and  OuahM 
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50  vean  before  the  fall  of  Troy.  (Appian,  BA  j 
ft».  in:  -Huron,  in  Eti$eb.  ad  Num.,  805,  p.  91, 
ii.  Scihc)  By  the  conipatation  of  Eusebius,  how- 
tm.  'r.  i  plarc  37  years  f  i  !')rc  Troy  was  dcslroyed. 
IV  leomd  lounding  of  Carthage  occurred  173  years 
mAmfuM  10  the  former  one  {Ckrm.  Sm*^.,  menn. 
id  Sua.,  97\).  or  if  -.vo  follow  Syncplln  :  !u  ISl,  A), 
in  mr«  after  lUc  taking  of  Troy.  With  ttus  epoch 
ihe  mentiMi  «f  Dido  oomes  in  for  the  first  time.  Her 
tale  era,  however,  appears  to  be  that  of  the  tliird  found- 
mg  of  the  city,  190  years  later,  according  lu  Joscphus 
1.  18.  !>'  1042).— The  Greeks  ciOted  Car- 
(kfi  Es^jpdur,  aud  the  GMthaginiwii,  ILoMpiAoviot. 
1^  MB  of  A*  phee  in  Panic  wna  CwOuda,  i.  e., 
•■  T^r  Nfir  City."  in  contradistitx-tion  to  tho  old  or 
wmtf  aly  oi  Tyre.  (Compare  Gcaemut,  Gcxch . 
lUk.  %^  p.  229.— Plum.  Mon..  p.  m.h^r- 
tiu^  wu  ntoated  on  a  peninsula,  in  tne  recess  of  a 
f^»ana  hay,  formed  hy  the  promontory  Hcrmaeum 
(Upe  Bus)  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Apollo  (Cape 
iM)  w  tbe  wesl.    The  Bagradas  flows  into  the 


tatwWB  Utta  UhI  the  peninsula,  and,  beinfr  an 

uwodatmg  met,  ha-H  doulitless  ratisi-d  inaiiy  chaii^^cs 
ia     bay.  The  adventurers  who  fouadod  Carthage 
^Nffat  a  naaB  piece  of  land,  for  which  they  paid  a 
<;iriT  tax  ;  with  the  increasing  wmlth  and  powi-r  of 
dly,  the  respective  conditions  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans ani  the  natives  were  changed,  and  the  mcrrhanta 
•Mncdaidaiatatained  a  dominion  over  the  Libynnn 
tRMuui  them.    The  Carthaginians  uplicld 
tiietr  cjn'.rJ  <y\c:  the  n.itive  tribes  by  sending  out  colo- 
aics, «i  the  Komutf  did  into  the  Italic  states}  amixed 
pnfaMiiMi  sMUdiut  wuu  arise.  Avegtihreoloinrinf 
sysSeai  wa»  part  of  t*!'"'  C'lrthriirininTi  pnlirv  (Arit- 
tot.,  Pa^a.Va)  To  provide  lor  the  poor  by  grants 
of  land,  and  to  wmA  popular  commotion,  which  is 
rwtnriBi  ywfaaed  by  poverty.  wa.s  the  object  of  their 
efll<Mnl  srt^ialuae&u.   This  kind  of  relief  cannot  be 
I  "jr  i)  irioat,  ,ni  *c  cutiscquently  read  of  more  colonies 
2^*^  d«npUMi ia  tha  latet  periods  of  Carthage. 
T»«r  tMlMMto  ia  Africa  were  principally  on  the 
coast  bft^f-m  f^ar!)ui-e  and  the  Sy rtia  Minor  ;  they  ap- 
pear to  hi>  f  bt .  a  unii;r  the  inunetUatc  control  of  the  pa- 
*y^'^7    But  then  ii  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
JjJ*'f**ii<  Pbaftician  colonies,  those  established  by 
^y^**^ou«ofUie  parent  country,  were  in  thin 
•und  of  depmdance  oa  Carthage.— It  was  the  policy 
<»f  Cartha^  to  (Dcoorage  the  agriculture  of  the  pro- 
«inrtxve  rt^wiof  Byxacium :  their  city  was  thus  sup- 
^*^*jJ*'^Pri«e  necessaries  of  life  —The  hounda- 
nM»f  taeCaithajjiaian  territories  in  Africa  were  these : 
\y  umtt  of  EaphranU  was  the  barrier  be- 
than  and  the  Cyrcnajans     From  this  place, 
earttm  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major, 
'  *  ^^''^  ^irm.  which  was  near  to  it,  the  Carthagin- 
Mascamad  ott  a  eoatakand  trade  to  procure  the  sil- 
PMM.    (Straitt. 816 )  The  southern  boundary  was 
•ietennuiedbynstjnllljnits    tlic  bandy  desert  and  its 
wandenng  mbhUinu  owned  no  roastlr.    U  ia  more 
«l*«^ioa««|inwwt«olwnndarv:  they  had  posts, 
^'^^j^ifo'^t  xhn^xVt  north,  rn  r<ia.st  a.s  fir  as 
u  «^Gi!.raltw,  but  this  will  not  prove  that 

thvY  hid  ins  ttrntorial  pnaaowlon    The  Nomades 
wuu/d  gtre  tttnie^es  little  conrern  about  i  fmM  isl- 
«aa  oppomtt  t»  the  coast,  or  a  barren  rock  upon  it, 
rti  thr  r.irtfuLrinians  might  gradually  attoin  some 
^^Itnct  hetides  the  spot  which  waaadepat  for  oom- 
Tht  Oaitiuginian  possesriom  whidi  were 
j^d^at/«J  proKa.My  Ji<i  not  extend  west  of  the  26th 
*pee  of  east  longiiode,  aod  spread  some  distance  into 
^  interior.    The  lake  Trilonis  may  be  cotwideted  as 
ViMthem  ami  western  Umit  of  the  cultivated  rrrrinn 
'■fcj;  the  foreign  poi>fics»ions  of  Cartha^'e  rn;iy  he 
'^wssTTVed  their  dependances  fai  Sidlj  and  Spain,  as 
«tft  IS  Sanlins,  Confaa,  the  Balearm,  and  Malu. 
Itt  Cto^AdM^  tmom^vA  to  the 


aions  of  the  moUwrcomitnr,  Fhttnida.  They  wane 

never  able,  however,  to  maKe  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  inland  :  had  they  succeeded  in  their  design, 
their  subseque'it  liistory  might  have  been  diflcrcnt. 
They  probably  never  haiid  sectue  jposaesaion  of  mors 
than  one  ttnra  of  the  island.  Sicily  was  the  point 
where  the  interests  of  the  Creeks  and  Carth.i^'inians 
conflicted  The  Greek  cities  were  free  Mtates,  whose 
wealth  iiiercased  with  as  mnch  rapidity,  according  to 
extniit  doounienfs.  as  any  countries  whose  history  is 
known,  except  «oiue  of  the  free  statet.  of  .\incrica. 
Had  these  little  commonwealths  alw.iyii  unit<  J  their 
forces,  the  Carthsginiarf  setUementa^  which  were 
strictly  ooloiUes  in  the  modem  aeeeptaidon  of  the 
word,  must  have  yielded  to  the  superior  eneriitew  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  said  (Herodot ,  7,  165)  that  it  was 
a  concerted  plan  between  Xerxes  and  the  Carthagtn* 
ians,  that  Greece  and  Sicily  should  be  crushei!  at  the 
same  time  ;  one  by  the  united  myriads  of  tht^  caiit,  the 
other  by  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  who  formed  the 
armies  of  Carthage.  But  Hamilcar,  the  Cartha^ian 
j^eneral,  saw  his  forces  vanquished  by  the  Sicilian 
(Jn  eks,  and  he  himself  lost  his  life — .\s  to  .•^paitl,it 
is  difficult  to  distioffuish  between  the  Phoenicians  and 
their  descendants,  the  CavthaginiBtts,  owing  to  the  ini- 
perfcct  recnrds  wc  possess  of  Carthaginian  history  ; 
nor  can  we  with  ccrtuimy  assign  the  era  when  tne 
colonists  succeeded  to  the  foreign  poasewrions  of  the 
mother-country.  Tlie  southwestern  part  of  Spain, 
the  modem  AndalMta,  was  their  favourite  region : 
the  town  of  Gades  (Cadtz)  l)eeame  a  flourishing 
place,  otwl  tite  omporium  of  Southern  Spain,  (i/ee- 
re%  MuHt  vol.  pt.  1*  p.  87,  $eqq. — iLong't  Ane. 
G«igr.t  p.  91,  Mqq.) 

1    The  Carthagiman  P<^. 

Otir  information  on  this  important  and  interesting 
subject  is  not  so  complete  as  the  investigator  of  an- 
cient hii>tory  th'sires.  Aristotle's  small  cxtatit  treatise, 
entitled  Politka,"  is  our  best  guide  in  this  obseure 
matter.  The  dtj  was  a  commercial  town,  possessing, 
.as  we  have  seen,  nutnerou?*  foreign  colonies,  besides 
dependent  towns  in  the  fertile  region  of  Uyzacium. 
AgTieoltnie  was  encouraged  in  the  Afriesa  eotonies, 
or  subject  cities,  hy  the  demands  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  which  a  great  capital  would  create  ;  from  iho 
fragments  of  Mago*s  book  on  husbandry,  and  the  tes- 
tinmny  of  historians,  we  inier  titat  the  cultivation  of 
grain,  of  tile  olive,  and  the  vine,  and  die  ralsinf  of 

cattle,  were  well  understood.  Carthatje,  like  most 
of  the  towns  in  the  Greek  states,  was  tlie  ruling 
cit^  of  the  district  in  whidi  it  was  situated :  the 
citiiens  of  the  mrtmpolis  possessed  the  Bovereign 
power,  but  the  riuHlc  in  which  it  was  distributed 
among  those  of  Carthage  Kquircs  some  explanation. 
There  was  iu  Carthage,  nndoubtedljf ,  a  body  of  lieh 
citizens,  who  are  sometimes  considered  as  a  hind 
of  aristocracy,  but  there  is  no  proof  tliat  this  waa 
an  bereditaiY  dignity,  or  that  it  was  anything  more 
than  the  inflnence  which  a  rich  individual  potssaa- 
es  and  transmits  to  his  rliildreii  by  joining  it  to  a 
large  estate.  An  aristocracy  may  be  formed  in  this 
way  :  that  of  Carthage,  os  far  as  we  know,  possessed 
no  hereditary  privileges,  and  no  political  power  but 
from  election.  But  posts  of  honour  and  dignity 
brought  with  them  no  emolument,  and,  consequently, 
were  the  exclusive  property  of  the  rich,  who  alono 
could  afford  to  smtam  Oe  esfMnae  wfaidi  such  situa^ 
tiori!!  necessarily  require,  bribers'  is  a  ronsequcnco 
of  such  an  institution,  and  a  small  liody,  whatever 
name  it  mny  have,  will  thus  govern  a  conununity. 
{Artnlot.,  PolU.,  2.  ^.  —  HternCt  Idem,  vol.  2,  pt.  I, 
u  1 U8,  »t<fq.)  The  Spartan  polity  was  that  which  Ar- 
istotle and  PolybiuB  consider  the  moBt  nearly  related 
to  the  Carthaginian.  The  ^wer  of  the  people  was 
very  limited,  and  was  exeKued  oni^  in  Uieir  pufalis 
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nicctiiigs  TTie  king*  or  buiVi'ii  s,  ami  tin'  [,i-tii  r.iih  nf 
the  republic,  were  elected  by  ihc  peopiu  in  liu^ir  pubiic 
aMcmblicx ;  but  briboiy  wa«  so  usual  that  Anstotle 
conaidered  those  high  distiitctiona  lut  saleable  at  the 
tame  when  he  wrote.  When  the  sufletes  and  the 
senate  could  mot  agree  about  any  proposed  enactment, 
the  pco{^  bid  dM  rigbt  ttf  deciding  between  them. 
The  aeoaitf  pwieindaifl  dii«f  power,  both  tagialattra 
and  executive ;  but  w»  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
constitution  of  this  h<»]\  It  is  only  from  tlic  compar- 
ison made  by  Aiistotli;  .m<l  Polybiu;*  iK  twcin  ihe  con- 
eiitulinri.s  ut  Carthage  anil  Spnrta,  an<l  the  .•uiditiun.il 
rcicmblanrp  between  that  of  ( 'artli.ifjf  ani!  Homi-  in 
the  time  oi'  Tolybius,  that  wc  c>iii  .;Ut:uji  to  .my  prolia- 
bilities.  Wc  suppose,  then,  that  the  senatora  might 
hold  their  offices  for  life ;  that  their  number  was  con- 
■ideraUe,  and  that  they  possessed  the  piinetpal  legis- 
lative and  executive  power.  The  prnidiog  officers 
of  tlM  eenato  and  tht  chief  eivii  magietnitM  wn  the 
raflelea:  the  Gieek  writew  call  tl^iin  ki^t  ud  tiM 
Roman  historian.  T ivy,  compant  them  witli  the  oon- 
Buls.  They  were  elected  from  the  richest  and  nob) est 
f-imilicH  {.inslo/  ,  }'oi>l  .  '3.  Rl)  ;  \",  c  siip|Mis('  llu'  num- 
bt'r  wai  t\M>.  hkc  th.it  of  llu-  kinijs  of  SparlA  aijJ  con- 
suls of  Ruinc  .  uiy  tiirtbrr  ritnj<'<-Eurc8  about  them  may 
be  illgulllou^^,  but  tiu  v  will  .ilho  lie  uselrsa.  The  gen- 
erals of  tbo  stale  \MTi'  clcctcMl  also  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished faiuitics.  Thtt  civil  and  the  military  power 
in  Carthage  were  distinct.  We  may  find  inHtanccs  in 
which  thr  kings  seem  to  have  had  something  like  mil> 
itaiy  eommand,  as  in  the  case  of  Kin^  Hatmo,  who 
fonduetod  the  floionial  axpeditMa ;  bMt«ta«Mfal,iw 
can  have  no  dogbt  that  the  ganerala  of  the  lepubUe 
were  officers  choeeB  by  the  people  to  command  the 
arroicH  in  forei^  expeditions  or  in  domestic  dissen- 
sion. Tlic  juilir.iturr  of  Cartlia<;e  rcsi-rnt>lcii  that  of 
8|iarta  ;  tlic  juil^ts  of  the  several  courts  bail  thu  full 
an  1  (  oniplutc  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  criniiiiiU  cases, 
wiiiioui  the  aid  of  jurymen.  {AnMot.,  I'idU.,  3,  1.) 
The  court  of  the  one  hundred  was  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  Caithogc,  and  the  account  of  its  origin,  given  by 
Jiurtj|t(18,  7),  is  rendered  more  probable  by  Aristotle's 
OOBipaiiDa  thia  body  with  that  of  the  .Spartan  Epboii. 
Socib  a  tnbaoal  aa  this  could  bo  converted  by  fiivoun- 
We  ciicumatuiflaa  and  *  few  boU  leaden  imo  a  real 
couR  oTinqtiiaitioa :  it  actaaOy  beeaino  ao  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  commonweahh ;  and,  if  we  believe  lAw 
(33,  46),  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  were 
disposed  of  according  to  its  caprice.  .\ny  injun, .  real 
or  miatrinary.  done  to  ono  of  the  hotly,  w.i-i  an  nilrnce 
again.-*!  tlu-  iliLTinty  of  Ihr  wholr  collo^fc,  Harniibal 
overtur'u'J  (be  throne  of  the  inquisitors,  otid  dp8irt>ycd 
this  t\rinnlr;J  and  dangerous  tribunnl.  This  body 
was  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but  by  courts  called 
Pcntarcliics  :  wc  know  nothing  more  of  tbesse  latter 
cooite,  except  that  they  had  cognizance  of  very  im- 
poitant  cases,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  supplying 
the  TacMciaa  that  ha|iiNniBd  in  their  own  body.  The 
membera  of.tlH^  eourt  of  one  hundred  retained  their 
place  for  a  long  time,  though  oriL'inally  not  for  life, 
{Artttot.,  Poiit.,  2,  B.)  Ouj  luati  rials  will  hardly  ad- 
mit any  farther  development  of  the  fonstitniion  of 
Cartilage.  In  the  d<<dtnp  of  the  stnto.  wc  know  from 
Aristotle  that  the  inlhirncp  of  a  fi-w  rich  families  in 
obtainin<r  poKsonsion  of  places  of  importance,  and  the 
union  ot  hcvcriil  rlistinct  office*  in  ono  person,  con- 
tributed materially  to  hasten  the  cud  of  the  politioal 
■ystcm.  (.Hctren't  Idetn,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  118,  Mff. 
—Im^'*  Am.  Ofosrr.,  J)  97  > 

2.  Religitm  of  the  Carthagtntans. 

Ibe  taiigiana  fiith  and  ceremonies  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians appear  to  have  bem  at  U^ttom  the  sainr  with 
thus*  of  the  mother  country,  PJiflpnicia.  H.  nro  the 
general  denominationa  for  their  ihvinitirH  bctrav  a 
Btrong  resemblance  between  the  two  nations.  Tliua 


■.v<>  hjv«>  E!im,  Alonirn.  aii<l.  in  the  {emixune,  AUma 
liuui  and  Uaaldtit,  McUch  and  MaUath;  II^ 
Adorn.  (I'luur.  I'acHuL,  5,  1,  16,  — Compare  M 
mann,  vol.  1,  p.  45,  and  vol.  2,  p.  IS.)  "Om  tti 
lations,  given  to  the  daittaa  of  Caitho^  ttiwdit! 
thoM  of  Phiniicia,  azpieaeed  in  both  countm« 
m^ea^  of  those  alHiowerAil  beings,  and  the  doiLiL- 
whifih  thay  OSaieiKd  uver  men.  It  was  to  tbr  i 
however,  aa  the  fint  princijile  of  nature,  as  tht  gen 
ative  power,  that  the  t  'arlhatfinians,  after  the  najii 
■  of  the  iialionH  of  Canaan,  offered  peculiar  adonii 
Tlu'v  styled  lum  Ifnttl  or  Moltifh,  "the  lunl,''  •• 
king."  and  nlso  Ihiiamtn,  '■  the  lord  ol'  hcau: 
i  This  supreme  deity  they  worsliipped  with  a  n\ 
encc  so  profound  as  scarcely  ever  to  dare  to  ( 
nounce  hi»  tnie  name ;  they  contented  themwIiH 
general  with  designating  hkn  aa  the  **  Ayijfm 
"  the  Eternal."  {Augutiin.,  Dt  Crnnmm  Em 
1«  36. — Vol.  8,  p.  II,  td.  Mttur. — Compoe  tbt  i 
wwarion,  "  Aneient  of  Days,"  in  DttmO,  7, 9.  l 
The  Greek  writcm  tronslalrd  Baal  by  Kpuvc<.  mi  i 
RoOHUis  by  Satttrnus,  no  doubt  on  account  of  tbc  r>i 
mon  reference  wliieh  those  divinities  h;ul  t  ■  i' , 
of  time.  The  iina^^cs,  as  well  as  the  tiik>  uf  Ujj  .m 
God,  were  the  name,  to  all  appearancs.  \>mi\  mk 
th*"  PhtpniHanH  or  (  '.anu.anilpw,  and  the  Carthipnia 
The  dcscri|)tion  wlneh  DiodoniK  h.'i«  Icfliucfi 
statue  of  Cronus  (batum)  at  Carthage,  coinriiiit 
general  with  the  account  given  by  the  Jevrish  It;ibii 
of  that  of  Moloch  in  Canaan.  {Dtod.  Su.,  SO,  li 
StUeitt  Jt  Dtu  Sym*  I,  6.)  Both  were 
matalj  both  liad  ua  ami  extendai^  with  akiai 
famaee,  or  inner  cavity,  below,  into  wUeh  cMUi 
Were  thrown  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  an  offtriL» 
this  horrid  idol.  In  process  of  time,  when  tbf  t 
thai^inian.s  had  beeoiiie  more  elo^elv  connected  » 
the  Greeks,  it  ih  probable  that  I3aal  svas  made  ill  w 
re»i>ei-tH  to  resemble  the  .AimjIIo  iif  the  l,ilter;  hmw 
ship,  as  well  as  his  ii^urt!,  would  begm  to  im^i 
themselves,  and  hence  Oie  Apollo  of  Carthage,  whi 
colossal  statue,  ("ntircly  ^ri!t.  was  transported  to  Rt 
by  .Scipio.  (I'i'!u>j  ,  7,  "J  — Aftpian,  BtU.  Pvp  . 
—  Plut.,  Vtt.  FUitmn,,  c.  l.  —  Crtuur'i  SspM 


vol.  t,  p.  269.->But  eonndt  Guigniaat'a  mXc.  nl. 
p.«tl,oftheFmKhworit.)  IntheRaMaCiitht 

which  wtained  tbc  worship  of  ite  aadeiitddba,m 

it  eliant;eJ.  at  the  i-ainc  time,  tlieir  foTTOi  aadailli 
the  Lulin  .Saturn  appeared  to  take  the  place  ofl 
Phoenician  1'  ^  i'    l<ut  the  human  saerifices,  sti-l  « 
tinually  rciicwnl.  tioiwithstfmding  the  r*p«atd  onli 
to  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  the  Koioons, aU«i  t 
permanency  of  aucitinl  ideas  and  rites  Baal-S.'UU 
maintained  his  honouro  even  to  tlie  cxtrcniitiesoii 
west,  even  to  Godes,  whore,  under  the  Hoinsn  i 
mimon,  there  still  existed  a  temple  of  this  god.  " 
pare  Jfialff,  i£e4igi«n  «fer  Kartke^tr,  p.  n.  »f?f 
i  Id.,  wbtr  Swdueht  JHofe.  p.  8.  «f  7  )   ^  ""^^ 
I  mala  were  consecrated  to  Baal,  aa  to  all  ihcgw' 
;  vinitics  of  paganism.  Oxen  were  socriliced  teMM.' 
ho  himself  bore  the  attributes  of  a  bull.   A  Pn«?* 
medal,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  displays  'be  IW 
,  of  a  god,  like  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  seated  « 
throne,  and  having  the  head  of  an  ox.  The 
tion  is  Baal-ThuTZ.    Payne  Knight  (Inqmry^^'^ 
I  Symb.  Lang  ,  6cc  ,  ^  31.  —  C/a»».  Joum..  vo 
!  226)  compares  the  name  Thar,  given  to  tbc  bull  aw< 
the  Phmnicions,  aceoffdilig  to  Plutarch  ' 
17)» with  the  god  iWof  Scandinavian  myth""' 
ttelmdofwfaoee  imagewaathitofaM  , 
vnm  abo  dedicated  to  the  Sod,  and  Ibeir  Wo«i ' 
:  at  his  festivals     (Munltr.  RrUgion  dtr  harH^H 
<  p.  14,  n  14,  who  di'duc.  4  thi"*  from  a  pawajf*' 
2d  (4th)  Book  of  Ktngi.  J.'?,  11)    It  «  •I'*'  J 
probable  that  the  elephant,  an  aninM)  »o  ff^^j^ 
auionu  th«!  ancients  for  the  spi  ci'  ^  "I  vrorship 
it  waa  said  lo  offer  tn  the  eun  and  moon  (■«' 
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f{  { ,  7,  i—Plin  .  9,  1).  wa.-*  held  sacred  to  Baal. 
QggQiu^  at  least  is  certain,  that  in  Africa  these  piuua 
iMMliMnin  mme  degree  connected  with  the  wor- 
»liipo^;i;iUD""  the  couis  of  Juba.  kin-,'  of  Mau- 

nUoia,  dupiay  aa  unc  bide  thf  lietul  uf  JuuilGT  ^Vm- 
Don,  ud  00  the  other  an  elephant.    (EckkeL,  Docir. 

I'd.,  vol.  4,  p.  154.)  — To  the  Siui-God,  as 
OMUTch  of  the  skies  and  supreme  generator,  was 
joiiseJ  a  female  divinity,  as  the  {jreal  goddess  kot' 
^QiUfp,  as  tiie  qfketa  of  heaven,  and  the  principle  of 
faadstsd  MUire.  Tlue  dhrfaiity  nukea  li«r  eppMr* 
1 1.0  a>.ili :  various  forms  and  dilTereiit  names  in  almost 
all  the  rekgu>nii  of  Asia.  (Compare  ^iouvmu  Journal 
Am6ftc.  vol  1  (1828),  page  U,  $eqq.  —  Creuzrr's 
Sm^.-'il  yir  Gintr-iiiaut,  vol.  2,  p.  232.)  At  Car- 
tbii^t,  Is  in  .S)-Tia  and  Ph<£uicia,  she  appears  to  have 
botD«  the  aame  of  AttarU  or  Attaroth,  which  corre- 
ijfmit  te  lbs  idea  of  •oreietgn  of  the  heavens  and  the 
ilML  Tbns  the  Greeks  ealud  her,  in  theblaneua^, 
Vn'.h:. the  Romans  the  "Celestial  God  !i  >^  " 
ni«  deitT  wts  worshipped  in  numerous  temples  at 
Quits gB,  along  the  coast  of  Afffoa,  at  Malta,  and  in 
the  other  i*!**  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  aliw  in  Spain, 
near  Gidti ,  aad  her  rites  were  no  lam  voluptuous  in 
fkmr  character  than  those  of  MylHta  at  Baoylon,  of 
.\nuus  in  Aneeaia,  and  of  Venus-Urania  in  Cypras. 
{)la!tT,  Rd.  ier  KaTtha^rr,  j)  SO,  »eqq.) — Immedi- 
»U)y  after  Baal  and  Astarte.  was  placed,  anion<j  the 
Mtwaii  dtfiokics  of  Cartbajge,  Melkartk,  the  "  king 
As  dt^,*  the  ttaleiary  d«tty  of  the  parent  city  of 
Ttro  :VJn/cr,  ibid  ,  p  30,  aeqq.)  ulierever  the 
I'MEUJciAiiii  pcitetralcJ,  the  altars  that  were  raii>cd  in 
hman  «f  thu  god,  and  the  various  traces  of  his  wor- 
lli^tMti^  the  high  ▼eneration  which  this  people  en- 
tattin*!  for  iini.  The  Tyrian  colonies  reipurdcd  him 
w  tJtt'it  eo:Mii(>n  protpc-tor  ;  they  adored  him  as  a  kind 
•f  dvtine  aediator ;  as  a  sort  of  sacred  Umd,  uniting 
thsBSMwlh  nolhffr  and  with  their  common  eom- 
tTT  Th«>  sjm^  .!  of  the  virtorious  ronTse  of  the  sun, 
and  jjkuUtai,  la ihi»  respcrt,  with  the  (Jrerian  Hercu- 
!*«,  he  natarallj  became,  for  these  hardy  navigators, 
the  celestial  guide  of  their  distant  expeditions,  and, 
(wxequentlj,  the  god  of  comuicrce.  ( Crcuter's  Sym- 
^'  li  Gvxpatut,  vol.  2,  p.  \7%  n.  4.)  In  this  way 
he  wu  ia  some  oeamire  iii»ii>i«a  to  another  do- 
Ahm,  whDss  FbuBiueudi  name  fOeaUs  tiie  9ofn 

t'f  EgTpt  ((}ainpare  BdUrvinnn,  iihrr  Phacrnr 
ifiuu ,  tt.)  X  similar  alliance  exii»te«l  at  Ilomc 
kMMM  RemiSB  and  Menmry,  both  deities  being 
*0M«letp4  as  t!w  gods  of  riches  and  abundance.  Mel- 
kaitfc  was,  in  feet,  like  the  Grecian  Hercules,  the 
•an»e  with  the  tan.  The  Tyrians  raised,  in  his  temple 
a  (hdes,  an  akar  to  the  year  {Biutatk.  ad  Dionys. 
Ptntf  ,  p  453),  and  it  is  in  a  point  of  view  directly 
aniivois,  tbii  Nonnus  calls  Hercules  (lie  romluctor 
of  tie  iweWe  months.  {^IMonyt.,  40,  338.)  Eveiy 
rear  they  kinM  ilGntha^,  as  at  Tjn^  and  probably 
in  sll  the  Ph(rniciiti  colonics,  a  larg^e  pyre  in  hononr 
of  Melkatth,  Khcr.c«  an  eagle  was  let  loose,  as  a  sym- 
bol, like  the  Egyptian  phfisnix,  of  the  sun,  and  oTnna 
icMwhfiMil'froio  its  own  ashes.  This  scene  was 
mndfailid  hj  the  Greeks  to  Mount  CEta,  where  Her- 
cules, in  eonsqmiii^  himself  on  the  funeral  pile,  cele- 
Imtes  his  apothsssu  after  the  aoeomplishtaent  of  his 
twdva  kbaan.  fflia  CkfjMtom.^  Orai.^  fB.— Vol 
?  p  2TJ.  rif  R>|,;r)  The  worship  of  a  Hercules, 
disliiict  Irom  \W  on>>  of  Thebes,  was  continued,  even 
tft  the  last  jK  rioli  of  paganism,  in  Carthage  and  in  all 
As  Pbaaician  ciiii-*  — Omittinir  the  mention  of  other 
aid  leas  important  iviiutie*  of  the  Carthaginians,  we 
■ill  coocluue  the  present  head  with  some  general  re- 
eariu  oa  the  religion  of  this  people.  The  character 
4f  ^  Oaithsgnika  religion,  (ike  that  of  the  nation 
•kp-H  professed  it,  vr.v<»  melancholy  even  to  cruelty 
7«nr  WIS  the  animating  priociDle  of  this  xsligion ;  a 


most  gloomy  and  appalling  images.  When  wc  view 
I  the  abstinence,  the  voluntary  tortures,  and,  above  all, 
j  the  horrid  oaerifieea  wfaieh  it  imposed  as  a  doty  on  Qm 
living,  wc  are  not  astonished  that  the  dead  should  ap- 
pear in  &ome  diigree  actual  objects  of  envy.  It 
silenced  the  most  sacred  sentiments  of  human  nature ; 
it  degraded  the  minds  of  its  votaries  by  superstitions  in 
turn  atrocious  and  dissolute ;  and  we  are  naturally  led 
to  the  inquir}',  what  moral  inllucnce  such  a  religion 
could  have  exercised  over  the  pecnle  who  professed  k. 
The  porlndt  wfaieh  antiquity  has  left  ns  of  the  Cartha* 
ginian  characteris  hence  far  from  beinw  a  flatfi  r:iiL!  ■  nc 
By  turns  imperious  and  servile,  melancholy  and  cruel, 
incvoraiUa  and  faithless,  egotistical  and  covetous,  it 
woifld  seem  as  if  the  spirit  of  their  religion  had  con- 
spired with  the  jcaiou^  aristocracy  tlial  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  theui,  and  with  their  purely  commercial 
and  industn^  habits,  to  close  their  hearts  to  even 
geneioos  emoCian  and  every  elevated  thought.  Thehr 
svitnn  nfbelief  may  have  contaiml  s  sme  noble  ideas, 
hut  their  practice  of  that  system  served  effectually  to 
obscure  these.  A  goddess  presided  over  their  fmUio 
councils  (Appian,  Brll.  Pun  ,  p.  Bl,  cd.  Tollii);  Hut 
thne  councils  or  assemblies  were  held  duriiiji;  the 
aj^rt,  and  history  informs  us  respecting  some  of  the 
terrible  nieasares  that  were  uitatod  tfaaxein.  The  god 
of  the  solar  fire  was  the  patron  deity  of  both  CS&rthage 
and  Tyre,  and  gave  an  exaMi(ilr  .  firrfat  enterprises 
and  hardy  labours ;  yet  his  brightness  was  often  stained 
vrith  bloM,  and  evary  year  hiWMi  Tietims  were  immo- 
lated at  his  altars  as  at  thofvc  of  Baal.  Wherever  tht 
Phcenicians,  or  the  Carthaginians  after  them,  carried 
their  commerce  and  their  arms,  not  only  at  paiticukir 
periods,  but  in  all  critical  con  j  1 1  n  r  1 1 1  res,  their  high-tonad 
fiuiaticism  renewed  these  saugumari,'  sacrifices.  In 
vain  did  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  with  the  authority  which 
victory  gave  liim  i  in  vain  did  the  Greeks  established 
at  Ctairthage,  endrnmnui,  bf  toM  and  paciiic  influenoa, 
to  put  an  end  to  these  inhuman  rites  (Timaun,  Tom- 
rmmn.  ap.  ikhol.  in  Ptnd.,  Pyih.,  2,  3.  —  Miinier, 
Rel.  dor  KtOfih.,  p.  25) ;  the  ancient  barbarity  cchh 
Htantly  reappeared,  and  maintained  itself  even  in  Ro- 
man Carthage.  At  the  commencement  even  of  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  traces  of  this  frightful  mode 
of  arorahm  were  still  found  to  be  practised  in  secret 
{TerHOL,  Fromtiie  wof  BameflfiS^all 

hmnnn  sacniiccH  had  l>een  prohibited ;  but  the  emper- 
ors more  than  once  found  themselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  naUng  this  paohihitian  a  more  binding  one. 
Still,  however,  the  evil  was  not  completely  eradicated ; 
and  wo  see,  even  at  Rome,  the  worthless  Elagabatas 
immolating  cUldren  in  the  course  of  his  magic  cere- 
monies (Dio  Cast.,  7<J.  It;  <~0r«tu«r'4  SyiiMik, 
par  Gttigniaui,  vol.  2,  p.  2.')2  ) 

3.  Carthaginian  Language  and  LUeraturt. 

An  aoeonnt  of  the  iangaage  and  literature  of  Cai^ 

thage  will  come  in  morv  naturally  when  treating  of  the 
Phtenicians.    To  thui  latter  head,  therefore,  we  refor 


Q4 


ngprmcmu 


4.  IfiMory  0/  CvOage, 

Tl  ir  fir^t  period  of  the  history  of  Carthage  rxtrnds 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Syracuse,  from  ii  C 
8TB  to  480.  Carthage  extended  its  cani|tte8li  in  Af- 
rica and  Sardinia,  carried  on  a  commercial  wnr  -with 
the  people  of  MaraedU  (.Uassilia)  and  the  Ktrunans, 
and  concluded  a  commercial  peace  with  Rome,  B.C. 
509.  The  Carthaginians  then  dii«^  thdr  dbaf  aU 
tcntion  to  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  with  which  eom- 
mences  their  hccond  and  most  splendid  pi  rii  il.  (  \t(  riil 
ing  to  the  b^inainA  of  their  war  with  the  KomatiA, 
BX).  S66.  When  Senas  uadoileok  his  campai^ 
into  Greece,  the  Carthnffiniana  made  a  leatruc  with 
him,  and  the  ob}ect  of  this  arrangement  was  to  crush 
Bl  OMft  both  Sidfy  and  (hMca.  Ha  Canhagiaina 
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ouvsgiru  ut  «  war  wiwii  ji 

aaa  Mrraialy  prnwed  by  Ui 
•f  AgrtlMMtea,  Caitbase  o 
aomiamja  iiirSiflily,«Mn 
with  dwiriMtxifittiM  tike 


,  men  defeated  at  HioMM  by  Gain,  king  of 
I  and  obliged  to  rae  for  peace,  and  to  abstain 
_  human  ■acriAcea.  In  tbe  war  with 
HiMOi  the  nnt  king,  the  CarthaginiMie  cenmand  (he 
eWee  Saliirae,  Hinen,  and  Agngentun.  Dtonyaiae 
the  elder  obtained  a  temporaiy  peace.  But,  after  Ti- 
moleon  had  delivored  Syracuae  and  Sicily  from  the 
yolif  of  tyranny,  tlu>  Carthagininna  were  peculiarly 
unfortunate.  ( 'ontapriouH  «liiwas<>ii  and  fiwjupnt  muti- 
niea  reduced  tip  ^tn'ngth  of  the  city-  Ii'Ti  Sicily 
auflerod  under  the  tyranny  of  AgaiboclpH,  Carthage 
engaged  in  a  war  whh  hini,  and  waa  aoon  attacked 
aaa  aevoiaty  pieaaed  by  tbe  uaurpcr.  After  tbe  death 
once  more  took  part  in  the 
I  ililBriilfiwi  fccoke  out  (here 
The  Romana 
to  expel  the  Cartfaa* 
-  gimane  fhmi  SleOy,  ahbaogh  thev  had  prerioualy  n- 
ccivei!  lumjuiance  from  thcni  in  the  war  agatnat  Pyr- 
rhuB.  Icing  of  Epinis,  in  Sirily  and  Lower  luly.  Here 
bcginH  thi-  ttiinl  ppritxl  of  ('art hagini&n  history,  em- 
bracinjf  the  thrire-reiwutnl  Mtrufiijlc  for  dominion  b«f- 
twccn  Rome  and  Carthafje,  in  the  interval  between 
264  and  146  B  C  The  firat  Puiuc  war  continued  23 
yeani  The  fleets  and  amuea  of  Carthage  were  van- 
raiabed.  By  tbe  peace  {B.O.  Ml)  the  Carthaginians 
net  ail  their  posaeaakaa  111  ttdfy-  t'pon  this,  tbe 
meieenaiy  fiiene,  whoa*  wages  eeold  not  bo  fdd  hj 
the  exhwatad  tteMiy  of  the  cilj.  toek  op  ama. 
Haoiilcar  Bareaa  coafband  tiiaai,  mtd  teataead  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  Aftlea.  FfotwHhMaaidiiif  tbe 
peace  with  Caithage,  the  Romans  took  poaaeaaion  of 
Saidinia  in  288.  where  the  niereemary  troops  of  Car- 
thage had  rev<ihi  j  Hamilcnr,  who  wan  at  the  head 
of  toe  democratic  party,  now  uiidertouk  the  eonqtiewt 
of  Spain,  whose  rich  mimn  tempted  bis  countrymen. 
For  the  micccsg  of  this  rnterpnao,  within  17  yeara, 
Carthaf^  was  indebted  to  the  fiumily  of  Bareaa,  which 
oottid  boast  of  the  gloiioua  names  of  Hamilear,  Haa- 
dnbd,  and  Hannibal.  To  secure  the  posncjision  of 
tUs  acquisition,  Haadrubal  founded  New  Gaithage 
(CcrtAa^nia),  the  most  powcrlbl  of  ell  Ovtlianii- 
km  eolaaieeL  The  aaeawl  Pnde  ww  (ten  Sl§  to 
101  B.G.),lMlwMiilHktaf  lite  dUIMee  of  the  gen- 
«nd,  endfsd  with  the  subjugation  of  Carthnge  Han- 
nibal, neglected  by  hi*  rountrrmen.  and  wsokened  by 
a  Tictory  that  cost  him  '^  i  umrh  blood,  waa  obliged  to 
Icare  Italy,  in  order  to  !i  i:  len  to  tlu'  aauiatonce  of  Car- 
thage^which  w  in  iIiti  it  med  by  the  Romans.  The  bat- 
tle of  Zama  resuhr<d  in  favour  of  tbe  Romana.  Scipio 

Snted  tbe  city  peace  under  the  aevereat  conditions, 
thage  cedod  Spam,  deli««rad  up  idl  her  dinpa  ex- 
«Bpt  ten,  paid  lO.CMW  talaals  (aboat  tlO^QOdtOOO)^ 
and  pfomiaed  to  cmgage  in  no  WM  without  the  ean- 
sent  of  the  Romana.  BeaUee  thia,  Miminiaaa,  the 
■Uj  ofBmne  end  impbeaUe  enemv  of  Cartluge,  waa 
jmcmi  em  the  NtmnAan  thnne.  This  Mng,  uiMer  the 
protection  of  Rome,  deprive«l  the  Carthaijinians  nf  t!i,^ 
best  part  of  their  potsessionii,  atid  dertroyed  thv.r  iniiic 
in  the  interior  of  .\frica  The  third  war  wit!i  ih.e  Ko- 
roans  was  a  desperate  conteat  The  disanned  Car- 
ih.iL'inian*  were  obliged  to  drnioliah  part  of  tlu-ir  own 
walla.  Then,  taking  up  arma  anew,  they  fought  for 
death  or  life  After  three  years,  tbe  younger  Scipio 
ended  thia  war  by  the  deaUuction  or  the  dty,  B.C. 
146.  Only  SOOO  persona  are  said  to  have  been  found 
wilUnitawdla.  Itwas »inileaia  dmuilmanee: 
and  wlun  it  waa  ael  on  Are  the  RooNBH,  it  boraad 
iaeaaaaBtly  for  17  daya.  After  the  overthrow  of  Gar- 
bage, Utiea  became  powerful.  Cesar  planted  a  aroall 
colony  on  the  ruins  nf  Carthage.  .\uL'ii!^tiiK  sent 
8000  men  thither,  ^xn  l  built  a  city  at  n  srn.ill  iliht.inee 
ftOTn  the  «pot  on  whirh  (ir^nrnl  ( " rt h l">  .'-trKKi,  ihu'; 

awoiiHng  tbe  ill  cfTccts  of  the  imprecationa  which  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  Romana,  according  to  custom, 
at  Hm  tkM  ef  ita  deatnietieB,  afrinat  Ooee  who  ahouU 


rebuild  it.  TUe  new  city  of  Carthage  was  coiiqw 
from  tbe  Romans  by  tbe  arms  of  Oaaeaiic,  A.U.  • 
and  it  waa  for  more  than  a  ceollliy  tba  Mat  af 
Vandal  anpire  in  AlUea,  UwaaatlMtdMtioyci 
tha  Savaeena,  dniteg  the  aaliitfe  ef  Ahdet  MaM 
warda  the  end  of  tbe  7ih  century,  and  few  traces 
now  remain  exceytt  an  aqueduct.  According  to  J. 
t'arthatje  was  tweUc  iiuit-ii  from  Tunettnii  or  Tsi 
a  distance  which  Ntill  (.uijitiatR  between  tliat  l  iiy 
a  fragment  ofthewc^eni  wall  of  Cnrlhajjf  (//'*f 
Jdeen^  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  270,  te^q. — Entyclop.  Amt 
vol.  %  p.  att,  «aff .) 

6.  CirrulatiJi'^  Medium  and  RcTrnuf  of  Citr.'Wj 

The  precious  luetaia  were  probably  early  uaet 
Cartbaee,  aa  a  medium  of  exchange  as  well  aa  an 
tide  of  luxunr ;  but  whether  tbe  state  atiunped  « 
for  tbe  use  of  the  community  ia  a  question  still  ui 
cided.  That  «ld  and  aiivar  ouin  waa  io  «ifcnla 
we  caaaei  daabt  ;  the  dbpote  b  abaal  ihm  asiate 
of  real  Carthaginian  coins.  But  we  read  of  a  sul 
tnte  that  tbe  Carthag^niana  had  for  gold  and  ail 
V,  lui'h  irtvilcr'i  it  pr(it;;il'li:  that  the  preciouH  im-'i 

j  I  iu  ul.ii.jMji  .'.  j:-,  I  iteii  inadequate  to  the  wants  o( 
cutumuriii  \  1'.  It  likely  that  tbe  conquest  of  S| 
utaterially  bujjplied  thia  deficiency  Several  wri 
apeak  of  a  leather  firrulating  medium  ;  this  wa 
p*cce  of  leather  with  a  atate-siamp  on  it.  probably 
noting  its  value.  In  tlua  leather  a  small  piece 
metal  waa  enclosed,  tha  predae  natiue  ef  «b 
wbechcr  it  wae  a  oan^anndt  «r  had  aoane  pco« 
mark,  apan  it,  wa  eannat  new  aaeeiiain.  Tna  I 
account  of  lUa  aidiatitata,  wlddi  wa  may  preautoe  ■ 
not  uaed  beyond  the  city,  ia  found  in  a  dialogue 
wealth  in  .^achinea  Socraticua  (9,  84,  p.  78,  ed  . 
chtr  — Compare  Armhd.,  OrtU.  Plat.,  8,  p.  241 

1  Salinuii  .  de  Us.,  j).  403  )  Tli«  revenue  of  Can ^ 
wa»i  derived  from  variouK  sourtea  ;  tliat  from  thr  .-; 
cultural  colonies  within  ibe  African  territory  ot  < 
thage  oonaiated  of  a  tax  paid  in  raw  commodit 
Tbe  dutiea  on  imported  gofwls,  both  in  the  inetrop 
and  the  coloniea,  were  another  abundant  aource  of} 
lie  incooaa,  Wa  lean  &am  Atialntia  (Palif.,  a, 
that  thflfaweia  tiariiea  between  tha  CaMluigtnianB 
Etnifians,  by  whkh  the  commodities  that  mighl 
carried  by  each  nation  into  the  porta  of  the  other  v 
accurately  deacribed  :  this  is  an  indir  itii  n  .fcomi 
ciiil  restrictions,  mutual  icalousie*.  uni  hiuh 
The  produce  of  i'mi-  miu-'s  ui  .sj>;,in.  wln.-h  .-it  that  t 
were  rich  in  goUi,  miver,  and  iron,  niuat  be  a>(kl<.< 
the  public  reveiiiieM  of  the  atate.  The  richest  mi 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Cartha^a.  1 
piabable  that  the^  were  worked  by  alavea,  both  Ba 
and  impaitad,  while  they  waia  in  the  paaaassioin  of 
Carthaginiinai  ai  they  alkeiwaid  wheo  the 
mana  weia  maalera  of  Spain,  h  tiniee  af  dKfin 
Carth^  aceaeiendly  applied  for  loaita  1«  Ibn 
oountiien.  In  the  I'miic  war,  the  innKiverished  rej 
lie  aakod  .ia  a  fivour  from  the  rich  l*ti>leniy  Phila 
phua,  king  of  I  i  vj  i,  the  loan  of  200U  talents,  wl 
the  pnidcnt  tirtfkw  «ieclined  It  cannot  l>c  conoid- 
that  this  waa  one  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  rc-\«: 
because  tbe  only  ptotit  that  could  an«e  from  it  w 
be  the  use  of  the  money  and  tbe  non-pavment  ol 
interval  and  principd ;  and  this  kind  of  profit  wr> 
necessarily  cease,  aa  in  the  case  of  aoMM  ano* 
atalee,  whan  tha  diancter  of  the  heaomv  wan  loK 
{HmtH,  liwH,  wd.  I,  pt.  1,  p.  \4B.—Lm^m  ^ 
Geogr.,  p.  98.) 

6.  IfsMt  Qmmtttt^  and  JVaact  and  MSUarjffe* 
flf  CarOafc. 

Till  diathct  of  Dyincium,  in  the  province  ca 
Africa  Propria  by  tbe  Komana,  and  the  iittand  of  i 
dinia.  were  the  grain  countries  of  Carthage  .  thin  e 
'  town  dorived  its  mpply  of  braad  froaa  pno 
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,  Bt  JikHBi  OfP"'**!  uti  odier  large  cUiM  of 
Ul.  mu  Mich  frmnnrT^  ^ 
>i  -  ami  ikB  rich  eoipMinn  of  SpMow.  in 

tiv»  -^f  p<-^.  WW  Ua  port  crowded  with  Aliican 
nmr*-   Od  and  wine  were  impoited  from  Sicily ; 
^  I  [>•«■  article*  were  pnjdurr.!  In  Africa,  but  it 
B  piM^ic-        the  supply  was  insiuliiciL-at.  Strabo 
fgX:  ^fe»L.t  of  a  amtriband  trade  carri«sd  on  by  Car- 
ite  Cyrracaaa,  through  the  port  of  Cliarax; 
Ife  i^2mc  ■M  il  hint  bcdof  ht  wine,  ami  received  in  ex- 
•HMiMurilpluam.  Ik*  tnatwa  with  Rome 
t  aPMjbiua,  and  tb*  MMUb  if  AruMtle  in 
%  MOTt  thii  actira  eomnasoe  of  the  Car- 
t  wS  Arir  jwlmilj  of  foreian  riTsla.  The 
Bmui.  who  had  built  towns  in  Campania,  were 
fmihtiij  atka  pirate*  than  merdwniU:  fhagrpMond 
th««vc* which  tiirv  haJ  to  richange  forMMr^Mii- 

the  lea,  or  fhe  tomu 
fCr*  rtsaH.  TheCarthiL'in'^».  '>'^^  already  been 
iTCi-trtl,  had  conunercul  ircatie*  with  tht;  Etrurians, 
■bu  tr-  :ii  ihr  nature  of  ihcir  profeMion.  could  furninh 
ihB  a»h  moet  of  the  article*  that  the  Mediterranean 
fmiastL  b  letora,  their  African  fncndi^  i^ave  them 
Am.  praeioaa  atones,  ironr,  and  gold,  the  produce 
4Ai  *M(  fyntiiMM*  behind  their  cUy.  Malta,  and 
[  kbndcfGaaliw  (Gw0),  were  Car- 
mm:  dtthfwwenring  apparel  was 
la  Haka.  |MtaMr  a  wtifa 
The  wax  af  Coniea  was  daa  as  aMlflta  af 
nv  the  nati^ee  of  the  islani  waM  wImA  ftt 
aitisf  ricfllcnt  servant*.  (Died.  8ie.,B,\9.)  The 
itftlie  isUod  of -Eth.ili.i  or  lira,  now  Elba.  ha«  fur- 
Ki^i  mn  orr  from  ttic  rt'inoteM  historical  perioil ;  the 
fc<rn^  irr^rr  thr  merchant  of  Carthage  purcha- 
«d  ikc  •!«  >l>ea  it  waa  smelted,  and  deposite<i  it  in 
Ihe  iaak  «f  their  countrymen  for  tuther  improve- 
■■(.  Xiiarea  and  Mnuitoa  exchanged  mules  and 
fail  ir  nw  and  teaia  dra;  dw  htter  article 


I  ahma  leadf  to  muchaae. 
of  Spela  MTO  Men  frequently 
JUii  to ;  aaaM  of  tha  Minaa  affMC  ta  have  been 
l«bbc  proprtty.  while  in  adurcaaaadM  naariiant  pco- 

cvmi  ^-<hat  frucu  the  nativea  by  an  excbanfe  ef 
eamxhtM*  There  is  no  iinpossibihty  involved  in 
aa(if(Mi,i;(  the  Phoenicians  or  the  ('arthaLfiniuns 
ruinhem  abores  of  Eurt^e  ;  but,  as  direct 
eviirsLif  li  wiiuin^,  it  is  not  nrrrssary  to  assume 
Ihtf  titr  tta  aad  the  amber  which  they  sold  to  the 
wwii  wipre  kn<a|ht  by  their  own  ahipa  from  the  Scilly 
afcadi  (CasNtendes )  or  the  coast  of  (ho  BaUic  The 
kriai towns  cftablia bed  on  the  sboiaaaf 

«MiM«i*««lnlAftiea:  Iha 
«lairiiMif  d»  fiodoeu  af  5eiuim  to  the  nail 
iifeaief  CanM,tke  moot  soothem  of  the  colonies  ea- 

IiWjW  \r,  H  Jin.i     Tlir   ("arthaiiiiii  iiiri  f«upplied 
them  {nxB  lue  iL>n*  in  Cffuc  with  iMrllieii  vesseln, 
tnakets,  tai  atBamfnts  of  vanouH  kimlH.    There  was 
?itet  a  fitberr  i-n  ihifi  roast,  according  to  the  book  of 
w  ;  It,  i,-.  ,  5  to  Anstotlc  (c.  148).    The  fiah  wa-s 
■ktted  Mki  earned  to  Carthage,  where  it  commaodod  a 
M^fott.  JUragardathediscoverr-voyaffeofHaa^ 
w«  iNi  mm»  curiosity  to  know  whether  it  was  uae- 
fcl  in  iKiWiliiinatrade  on  the  gold  eoost  of  Africa ; 

m  of  the  extenshra  klMWlailta  af  Ha* 

y^ay  ittuaitim  ea  tht*  obacure  subject.    In  th<^ 
Mrifc  haek  (e  IM),  he  tells  u«,  on  the  authority  of 
nwClBlhaeiniuu.  thai  nirrrhant.s  fronvthat  renown- 
ei  tiadint  towa  after  passing  through  the  i-tr.'iitH, 
•jfltesj  ,j  rr.nriU  pjcr  un   thr  Lihvan  roast,  whrrr 
Ihrj  procurp.1  cvid  bun  the  native*  by  barter.  W'licn 
♦ry  landed  at  the  spot  which  the  natives  frequented, 
I  ««•  their  pm^iee  (e  ky  their  wares  on  the  abore 
^yrn  to  their  veaael  ulcr  raiainE  a  smoke.  The 
"'^'lals  awaaa  ihis.  arnaM  mma  an wn  I  o  thn 


plaee  a  qnanti^  of  gold  near  the  rommojitlaajland 

tire.  The  Cartlwginiana  then  would  leave  the  ahip^ 
and  examine  wlutf  the  nativea  had  left  in  exchange : 
if  it  ms  ri*"^— *i  Umt  would  laka  tba  oolil,  laaniu; 
their  own  meiduo^e^ui  its  aesMl;  VtSfrnwiS 
aatiafied,  they  gave  the  gold-poaaeaiora  an  oppoftuni* 
ty  of  adding  to  the  depoaitc  of  predous  metals  by  r^ 
tirii^'  a^raiii  lo  their  ship  This  was  repeated  till  the 
Iwirijairi  was  cloited,  and.  it  ib  added,  neither  party 
ever  (.vntniri  1  thr  other  This  utory  ol  the  Carthaj^in- 
ians  luuiil  not  be  c^iuidered  as  a  luure  fu-tion  .  it 
may  have  received  some  alij^ht  alterations,  Init  the 
outline  of  it  bears  the  msfka  of  truth.  A  modem 
traveller  (Host),  quoted  hgr  Heeren  (IdeeH,  vol.  2,  pt. 
1,  p.  183),  daserilies  in  a  similar  way  the  mode  of  ex- 
cilianaing  nawmoditiisi  between  the  people  of  Morocoa 
and&en^giaaaaatkelwidHaafNafialand.  Aea»> 
arangoaaanea  a  year  fiaaa  Boa.  ana  of  the  fimr  d^ 
visions  of  the  emp«ra  of  Mocoobi^  aaioaa  the  teniie 
waste  of  the  western  Sahara :  tobaiixo,  aalt,  wool,  with 
woollen  ajid  niiken  cloths,  arc  the  articicH  wliich  they 
carry.  Gold-dust,  negroes,  and  o«trich-fealher»  are 
given  in  exchange  by  the  blacks.  The  Mooni  do  not 
enter  the  NegroTanu,  but  meet  the  blackit  at  a  place 
on  the  frontiers,  and  conrUuU-  the  buriKaiu  without 
speaking  a  woid.  The  mutual  ignorance  of  each 
other's  hnguage  renders  this  tha  only  mode  of  eoB* 
doEling  theix  nsnanlila  tianaaetions. — Carthu^  in 

tiMOf  1 


war,  maiatainad  a  laige  armv  and  na»y :  Mgr, 
avan  when  Aa  waa  not  aafMad  w  fiweian  atnr 
ties,  her  dialaiit  aolaniaa  veanSrad  dia  faauenea  of 


gies,  her  dialaiit  aolaniaa  vean 

a  garriiion  and  the  occoaional  vinta  of  a  nav^.  Tha 
writers  on  the  Punic  wars  have  lefl  us  informa- 
tion  on  the  nulitary  and  naval  force  of  the  repuUie, 
which  18  111  t'eneral  satiafactory.  The  principal  dock- 
yard was  in  tlic  city  of  Carthage.  (ApfHan.  Bell. 
Pun  ,  'JG  )  There  were  two  porta  or  havens,  an  out- 
er one,  intended  for  merchant  Hhips,  and  .-iii  inner  ba- 
sin, which  was  eapanted  from  the  other  by  a  double 
wail.  A  small  bot  ahirUnd  island  in  the  centre  of 
innaff  haiw  r"r'™""VHl  a  view  of  the  »e^l.  The 
ad^ial  af  tiia  mrf  Biialdtni  here.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  sIiLm  of  war  wamgananl^  laid  apia  this  doek- 
yvd,  with  all  the  neoMsaiyaUna  tu  fitting  them  oat 
on  a  short  notice.  In  the  wars  with  Svracuse,  the 
ships  of  Carthage  were  only  triremes  {Dtod.  Sic.,  3, 
16),  but  they  afterward  built  vessels  of  a  much  larger 
sixe,  in  imitation  of  the  Macedonian  Greeks.  The 
war-shipa  of  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaniniana  in  the 
first  I^unic  war  (I'viyb.,  1,  2)  carried  nearly  fivo  hun- 
dred men:  each  Roman  vessel  containetl  one  hun- 
di«d  and  twenty  soldiers  and  three  hundred  seamen. 
Tha  Oarth'g'"'*"  ahipe  Iwd  abaut  the  same  number 
of  OMB  en  boaid,  Inoneenmamcnt  theCarthagin- 
iana  etfUealad  a  iaat  of  three  hnndiad  and  fiftv  ahtpe, 
m.nnncd.  aaoaidliw  to  tha  cempylaHon  of  WjHu 
himself,  by  more  Oaa  ana  hundred  and  fifty  thonaand 
(tjulors  an  d  soldiers.  We  find  axtravagaaft  and  an> 
parent iy  improbable  eatimatco  of  numbata  in  all  tM 
Carthaginian  wars  in  Sicily,  and  in  their  sea-fights 
with  till!  Romans.  The  saiiorn  or  rowers  were  slaves, 
puichaiiod  by  the  state  for  this  service  :  Uie  conip!»'- 
nent  of  a  quinqueremc  was  about  three  hundred  slaves 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  fighters.  In  ancient  nar 
val  taftir^  to  move  in  any  direction  with  celerity,  to 
biaak  tfaiough  the  enenqr'a  line,  and  to  disable  or  sink 
his  "Mpo,  wan  Iha  avdutioos  on  which  victory  de- 
pcndedT^SomatiiiMa  a  nno^  of  ships  were  wed^ 
together,  and  tha  aoidiaCT  Soa^  «n  tha  daeka  aa  if  it 
were  a  land  battle,  hat  wUh  wa  itapw^wt  dliwaBea, 

that  an  escape  was  not  so  easy.    Ifca  tIaaifiMi  In 

their  naval  engagements  was  prodigiOQt,  aotnelimas 

aninuntmu'  I"  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  thousand 
men-  The  sea-fights  described  by  Th)^ry>lides  and 
polvbiuB,  particularly  in  the  first  book,  an  minute, 
uni,  we  believe,  generally  faithfiU  aooounU  by  the 
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two  fTfi  ;it  hisfori.ins  of  antiquity.  The  command  of 
the  lli'ft  was  usually  Ni'itarated  from  that  of  the  !biv! 
forrr,  but  wc  finil  iiistntu'e*  in  which  a  sinrjlp  pcrKon 
pos«e»»t.-d  ibe  <lircctiu!i  of  both  The  miliinry  force 
of  Caithagts  coniistrcJ  principally  of  hired  troops,  rol- 
lected  from  all  the  nations  with  which  the  xial*?  had 
ootBOiMtial  onuMxioaa.  Only  a  amall  part  of  th«  cit- 
ImiM  of  CMlt|ltg6  eonld  be  employed  in  'nilitary  ler- 
fMW.  The  merettntile  oecupaUonB  of  the  majority 
would  not  allow  them  to  mgleet  their  buiiiiwt  tof 

dnHwv  of 


from  the  nomerieal  eatimatea  of  Dio(]oras,  whirh 
took  from  the  cat«!««w  and  eredoloua  Kphoruh.  or 
'riniiEUH  (J'olyli  ,  12,  rrc  H).  whoKi'  sulhorily  u  i 
much  better.  To  fonn  sonic  idea  of  the  naval  and  oi 
i.iry  force  of  Carthajje.  oven  in  time  of  peace,  we  nn 
recollect  that  th«r  foieiga  tnding  porta  vtn  nii 
uined  bj  fmiwiui,  and  that,  in  tSe  abort  intcml 
peace,  it  was  neoeanfT^  to  Rpooit  •  hn»  i 


foreign  conqueata,  or  fhe 
(ions  It  was  found  to  be  a  more  economical  plan, 
to  [n:ik<-  a  liargain  with  niU^iona  who  had  nothing  to 
diapose  of  but  their  l>odir«,  nni\  with  thia  aaleable  com- 
mi>i1itv  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  their  coloniea  or 
to  ncriuire  new  piTHReRsinn-i.  But  the  (liRliii[niii»he<l 
famiiieN  of  ("arth.-kce  cpr^etl  in  the  armies  of  the  state, 
and  from  thi«  class  all  the  roiiini.indOTa  were  chown 
In  tinea  of  danger,  all  the  citizen*  wouM  neccaaarily 
mm  theaHwhw  to  vapei  an  attack  <m  Hm  metropolis ; 
bat  wa  am  now  apaakfaig  of  tiM  MiiiHi7  oonatitotion 
of  a  Caithacmian  «nny,  and  thk  nalftbar  at^^ 
required  a  mrge  number  of  Carthaginian  otiieni.  A 
Punic  army  waa  like  a  ccnereiraiion  of  nationa:  the 
haif'naked  savage  of  Gaut  Rtorxi  )>y  the  side  of  the  wild 
Ilifrinn  ;  the  cunning  Lijfiin.an,  fnitn  the  Alpine  or 
■  '11  lie  moantaina,  met  with  ttu?  I.oiophajji  of  Libya; 
and  the  N.isamonP*.  the  eTplorers  and  ijuidcn  in  thp 
^rrat  ilesert,  half-bre<i  (Jreeks,  r\innwavs,  and  slavcH. 
found  themgelves  mincrLed  in  thia  stran;'e  oaacmbl^. 
Troopa  of  Carthaginian  and  Uby-Dumirian  origin 
WOI*  in  the  centre  of  the  army :  on  the  flank  the  nu- 
HWrona  Nomadic  tribea  of  western  Africa  wheeled 
abMtf  av  nnaaddlod  bona*  soided  by  a  brUI*  of  niab^ 
aa.  Tba  Balaarie  din^on  Ibmiod  tba  Tangnaid,'  and 
the  daphaata  of  iBthiopia,  with  their  black  conductor*, 
wore  the  noveiMe  castlee  that  protected  the  front 
linee.  According  to  Potybius  (1,  fi).  it  wan  connid- 
ered  politic  to  form  .an  army  of  such  material.",  that 
dilTerenee  of  l.an(jiiai;e  inii^ht  pn^veut  union  belweeti 
efTeral  natioiin,  .and  remove  all  danger  of  «  general 
eoriHjiinicy  :  but  there  nre  diaadvantagvs  also,  which 
ariae  from  the  want  of  a  mpdinm  of  communication, 
and  these  were  develop<vi  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
lopublie.  When  Xerxes  led  the  natmia  of  Asia 
againat  dw  Greeks  of  the  land  of  HoUaa, «  Oaitbagin- 
iaa  amnaoMntma  daapaidMd  to  an.l()iuato  the  weat- 
atn  eoloaioa  In  SMj.  Tha  nnMt«t-TolT  of  the  A  siat- 

ie  force  (Hrrodot.,  7,  61.  teqq  )  mnfaineil  fhe  n.ames 
of  all  the  nations  in  his  ext<'in^i\e  cinpiro,  and  even 
some  beyond  it,  who  senrd  for  money.  The  Punic 
armT  waa  composed  of  the  tribes  of  th«»  wcKtern 
world  and  of  the  African  desert,  and  the  two  .innies 
eornbinitl  would  have  ethihited  specimens  of  nearly 
all  the  tribeH  of  men  that  were  (hen  known.  We  lie- 
«>me  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  Car- 
thaginian *mj  A«m  the  extant  narrative  of  PolyHna. 
In  Hi«  opinion  of  thia  soldier  and  historian,  the  osvat' 
ij  of  Numidia  formed  tbe  atrongeat  part  M  the  annj, 
and  to  tbair  fokk  owdntions,  their  aiidden  ntiaat,  and 
lliab  innd  ntam  to  tbe  charge,  he  aMribntea  tbe  suc- 
cess of  Hannibal  in  hia  great  victories.  {Pofyh ,  3, 
IS.)  Another  cauae  may  he  assigned  for  the  lo«ww« 
of  the  RomauH,  xvithoiit  at  all  impenrhinc  fhe  opiuinri 
of  I'olybius  on  the  .Numidian  rnr.Tlr>-.  The  Honi.anH 
freqiiently  hrul  two  Consuls  at  the  head  of  their  armies, 
.and  when  both  happened  to  be  together  in  the  field, 
they  commanded  atternat^,  day  by  day.  At  the  fetal 
battle  of  Canne,  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of 
Varro  were  associated  with  the  better  judgment  and 
calmvaloorof^mUiua;  theainglainwbaddedanany 
of  the  great  Hannibal  waa  more  than  a  mateb  fbnr  tub 
unfortunate  combination.  We  can  readily  admit  the 
pOMibility  ^ the  larero  armaments  which  the  rich  com- 

merci.ll  city  of  C:irthn<^'c  is  s.-ji,)  to  Ikivc  eipiijtped,  hilt 

we  perhaps  shall  tind  it  necessary  to  detract  something 


meet  the  prot»bb  dianaar  Of  war.  Ifana  bmtdi 
elephants  were  kept  In  ua  dfade!  of  Carthage,  w.hi 
oootiiBed,  also,  s^a  for  Ibar  thousand  hot>e», « 

accommodations  for  tlieir  riders,  and  t'nr  forty  ili< 
sand  fiMl-aoldicrs  besides.  {Heerev,  Uten,  vol.  2, 
I,  p.  S60,  •»qq  —Long'M  Amf.  Geogr^  p. »,  mn.) 

6.  Inland  CpmmrTef  of  Carthage. 

Writers  who  have  discussed  the  commercial  n 
tions  of  Carthage,  seem  scarcely  to  have  suppoidll 
existence  of  nn  extensive  caravan-ttade  wdb  caM 
Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  contnent  Bat  if  ■ 
eompave  tbe  poaitMm  of  die  nuideni  towns  of  Tri|H 
Tuh,  and  jOgiara,  with  that  of  Carthage,  and  tt 
aider  tbe  Mtun  of  their  commerce  at  the  prrseui  iL 
we  eannoC  doubt  that  similar  circumslanocs  wouM, 
•incient  times,  produce  corresponding  resultg  T 
probability  is  increased  and  strengthened  by  a 
passages  in  the  works  of  Herodotus.  The  ccmimi 
•ties  of  Ceufr.il  .Africn,  of  the  desert,  and  of  tbe 
tiiun  of  13ilednl::,'erid,  iiuiMt  necessarily  create  a  ci 
van-trade,  cxteiiding  t  rum  the  shores  of  the  Medit 
ranean  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  These  cooHM 
ties  are  black  slaves,  male  and  female,  froot  the  CM 
tries  sonth  of  the  Sahant ;  salt  from  tbe  gmt  a^ 
dapoaitea  in  tbe  daaeit;  and  dates  from  the  nji 
bndarinf  on  the  north  ride  of  the  great  sandy  wai 
These  three  things  have  in  all  a^es  licen  ronnxlfi 
articles  of  necessity  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trij 
and  Tunis  coasts,  or  those  connected  with  ihrm 
commercial  relations.  Gold  in  Kcldotn  foiiiid  in  no 
.\frica;  it  is  principally  procured  by  wa^hir;; 
eartha  in  the  neighbourhoo«l  of  the  Kong,  or  Moii 
ains  of  the  Moon,  south  of  the  great  river  S\( 
Ivory  is  also  another  article  of  luxury,  which 
central  countries  furnish  to  the  merchaiitiitflfara 
coaat  Tbe  native  tribea  of  tbe  Sabaia  aie  the  ( 
riefa  l>f  tba  deaertt  ftv  wUeh  oennalioii  thay  aie' 
euliariy  adqited  bj  their  nonnadie  nfr,  md  th«  pan 
sion  of  numerous  beasts  of  burden.  Many  of  th 
are  merely  carriers  for  the  rich  tnerchanl*  wtiW 
the  different  trading  ports,  while  some  of  iIhit-'' 
pOfiscHK  a  ca[)ital,  ]>un-lKise  rommodities  on  thtir  " 
account.  an<l  frr(juciitly  acquire  considerable  wei 
The  direction  of  this  traffic  across  the  desert  ha*  pr 
ably  changed  very  little  ;  the  great  emporium  cf  e< 
mcrre  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
lAmcT  Kgypt,  are  neariy  in  the  aame  position. ! 
the  caravan-routes  acrota  tba  Sahan  aie  drieni'ii 

bgr  the  unchanging  pbyrieat  niMUMrtawota  of  iliii^ 
tenalva  aandj  wut«.   The  eaiavana .  dieaa*  a 

times  for  their  route  nt  which  ffprings  of  water «« 
found  to  refresh  the  men  and  animals,  and  to  fcll 
them  wii  h  a  siitlieient  supply  during  their  journey  r 
one  haltiiii,'-])lace  to  the  next.  It  appeara  fr^ni 
n  irrative  of  Herojtolns,  that  the  people  bi?:yefii 
two  Syrtes  were  the  carriers  of  the  tlewrt 
f  arthaciniins  might  cither  directly  participate  in 
traffic,  or  tbrnr  might  meet  the  caravan  near  tbe  f  i! 
er  Syrtatf  aodnoeive  from  it  their  slovcs.  their  golil 
preoooa  al^piaa,  in  oxebange  for  manafacturrd  •< 
cle%<brwin«,oll,orgnin.  Hjo  unmense  cenwi 
tion  of  alores  in  this  commercial  and  military  rep" 
wwaH  render  a  sla^-e-trade  neceHsary  to  its  c^'f" 
and  from  no  pil.ici^  cmild  ll  .  v  1"'  produce*!  in  I 
nuinlM  T  m  frnm  the  inrxlir.usliUe  slnve-maeaaffl* 
!  the  African  ccntinent  When  we  aflirm  that  ine* 
I  tbaginians  were  engaged  in  commerce  with  tae 
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»«e  do  nil  BNU  to      that  it 

I  «  Asd  eammeict,  though  it  is  ponible  it  mijjht 
b«  po  ji>  MUM)  degree  The  tribes  between  the  two 
£-;-ir«  :.%>c(tni  tu  liaratua,  uiul,  as  every  great  rest- 
iMf^fi,)^  iMi^hi  be  a  Jcput  tor  commoditien,  they  could 
fmemrtfma  ihw  town  ibo  productK  of  n  niute  lands 
miuch  tbo  CarthaginiiuiM  desired  to  piMsess.  The 
MwBs  ma  the  ca*«t  of  Dyzadum  would  be  the  market 
fa  ih«  cmrans  of  Garama,  and  places  of  the  greatest 
(or  the  commerce  of  Carthage.  It  does 
I  uii  product*  of  Central  Af- 


mmwtmmiAai  lijtiMeimaiu  any  &ilhar  diaathe 
I— u  mm  iIm  %rtMi  on  th*  of  lh«  doMrt  i 
testhtcMMzioB  ofCaitlli^re  wHh  tbe  MtioiM  ofthe 
Oteoar  tfftear*  to  havo  attncttd  littlo  attrntioii. 
iJi^ertM.liit*.,nA.2,  jjI  1,  p  IHo,  Ln^ij.'-'i  ,l(i<r 

Cc^n'..  p.  104.  Mff .) 

Ca*t»»«^  "IOTA,  a  well-itnown  cily  of  lUspania 
IalTici*.*i>i->,  i>Uu3l<;  on  ihe  coast,  n  liltli'  di>lJiiL-e 
iteve  the  hwimriary  line  t)etween  TarracoHeiisia  and 
BMxs.  it  was  founded  by  Haadnibal,  the  Carthagin- 
km,  wkt  succawkd  Barcas,  the  fiither  of  Huinmal, 
UCUX.    (PoM.,  H,  d.—Mtia,  a,  6  —Sirmi^  158.) 

-    -  dUMKond 

,«n  Ailing  into  dielHUMiii  of  tlw  Ro* 
,  k  benme  a  colony,  under  the  title  «f  Cabms 
Fk»ix  /aAtf  iVoM  Cartkago.  ( Florrz,  Wei.  de  E»p., 
*m.  '.  I  3i'i,)  The  situation  v'  t[,l-.  ,il \ery 
fcidig^.f  f,,r  cijmm«rre,  since  it  ^Ui.n.-'  d;  the 
aaJifle  ct'  tije  s<>uth<-rti  ro-ist  of  S[i.iiii,  whn  li  t  -  I 
!»!r^f»  jjciOlI  barhnurH  lie-iiiirs  iIiih  nloni;  its  wtiole 
.\-^n:  '  /'.,  vi  .  10  —  H  .  3.  :Mt.  —  .SVra//  .  16()  ) 
ia  Suabo  «  time  it  waa  a  very  important  place,  and 
CMit  oa  an  e<t«sm««  eoamieree,  and  in  the  tnount- 
mmw^tm  totk»  aoclb  of  k  w«n  the  richest  silver 
Hm  gOftciMr  of  the  province  of 
i  tiM  urintor  dlhn  in  this  city  or 
(AraL,  The  nodaiD  Ctrtha^cna 

■DTupies  the  site  of  the  aociMit  dfy.  lUkertf  Oeogr^ 
-too.  *«f  f  ) 

'\i  .  .Li:  >.  I  oiic  of  the  four  kings  of  Cantium 
Ac-'.,  •.'ru.  it  ih<"  command  of  Cassivelnunus,  mnde 
ui  .;',*.-k  '-a  C»4Ar  s  n:i\  A  cunip,  in  wliieli  thev  were 
cgyfitooir  Mid  Uift  gtvaX  number  of  men.  ^Cm^i., 
B.  &  ,  &,  tS  >— II.  The  first  Roman  who  divorced  his 
[the  space  af  lis  hnodied  years.  This  was 
.B  C  Sai.  CK«i:jf«jfc,»,1.  4.)-IlI.  A 
.  af  lh»  nama,  aaoavfiof  to  FIntarch  [de 
U%  fint  intnamad  dw  O  into  the 
,  C  hM^  teen  piavioiadj  tMd  far  k. 
Mi  nrw^y  MO  yean  after  dM  Indlduiir  oftheeity. 
(Ganparr  l^iu i.'i/tM,  1.  7,  23  —  Tct'^m/  .Vour  ,  p. 
>♦(»-—;;  .  p  2410.— Afar.  I  u:/.,  p.  Ii4tia.— i>i£Wt.,  u. 

C*Bi;*,  a  H  ;iTun  «f(D[>eror.  who  succecdcil  I'robu.s, 
He  was  first  aptwmUHl,  by  the  latter,  I'rcstcinan  prelect, 
and  liter  hi*  <ii-xih  was  chosen  by  the  army  to  be  his 
AD.  Zrii  Carus  created  his  two  sons, 
kl  Namrnaaas.  Carsars,  as  soon  as  he  was 
KMna  dma  aAavt  nra  them 
On  dm  nem  of  die  death 
the  haitsrians  put  themselves  in  motion, 
aad  ^ras,  seeding  his  son  Carinas  into  Gaul,  depart- 
ed whh  Xcrifrjuu*  for  lilyricum,  in  order  to  op- 

Eih<'  Sara.it*,  who  threatened  Thrsce  and  Its' 
Hr  .l.i/.K).  ,md  made  2«,IN>0  pri»oi>cr»!. 

fdms  iAet  thii  ai;3uiA  the  Persians,  be  made 
!um»eir  iiiu^rT  (f  M p,u%potamia,  and  of  the  cities  of 
iicieuna  and  Ctotipboo.  and  took  in  consequence 
(he  sumsoMB  of  Pernnu  and  PartUnu.  He  died, 
tonmr.  ia  <ha  aids  of  hie  ■neBiaaaa,  A.O.  m 
lliiApw.>  Hii«Mo»i|n«wenaorml 

Cams  wi 
to  T^iisctts,  ha  hM  a 
<F«pjic, 


Cir.— M..  Prob.,  o.  M.— C«rtH.,  c.  16, 
BoMtu,  Hem.  de  PAtui.  it*  luter^t^  dWi,  voL  M|  p<. 

437,  ttqq.) 

Caby.jc,  I.  a  village  of  Arcadia,  near  the  Bource«  of 
the  Aroanius.  (Pautan  ,  8,  14.) —  II.  A  small  town 
of  Laconia,  to  tl>o  north  of  .SfHasia.  {Pausan.,  ;t.  1 0  ) 
It  appears  from  i'aubaiiias  (8,  45),  that  the  Caiyatai 
were  formerly  atUchvd  to  the  territory  of  Tegca ;  and 
it  is  clear  from  Xenophou  (//»(.  Gr.,  6,  5,  25),  that 
it  was  a  border  town.  At  the  latter  of  these  two 
places  a  ftMtivitl  was  observed  ill  boDoar  of  Diana 
CaryattM.    (  Kuf.  Caryata.) 

Camxata,  the  inhabitants  of  Caryn  (11.).  It  is 
said  that  they  joined  the  Persiaus  upon  their  invading 

nrci'CO,  riiij  thiit,  afltr  tho  cxiiulsion  (jf  the  ilivaJiTB, 
the  Greeks  tuadc  war  upon  iho  Carvala.',  took  tlii'ir 
city,  slew  all  Uie  iimleK,  c  :irru  I  Lk  woinrti  into  4a> 
very,  and  decreed,  hy  way  of  itrnoauny.  th;a  iltcir 
iiuaycn  should  l«c  ubcJ  an  supportf  rs  for  puhl.r  cdificee. 
lieiice  the  (JatyAlides  of  ancient  architecture.  No 
trace  of  this  story,  however,  is  to  be  fbimd  in  any 
Greek  historiBii,  mul  no  small  anoment  against  its 
credibility  ma)  he  deduced  fifOBi  cSa  situation  of  the 
Cacyila,  witkm  the  Peloponnesus,  A  writer  in  the 
Mutttm  Critkltm  (vol.  2,  p.  403)  suggests,  that  thee* 
figures  were  so  called  from  their  resembling  the  ntattie 
of '\prefu(  Kofwduf,  or  else  the  Laoonian  vtrg^itiM,  who 
Celebrited  their  annual  daiicu  in  licr  tcmplr  ;  an*l  he 
refprs  to  I'ausun  .  3,  10  — Luciaii,  Suit  .  W.—J'iul., 
I'l/  Arliu.  ((,\)iiiparo  Winckfiiiiunn,  Ge.ick.ier Kutut. 
Jt.v  Aiicrihunu,  vol-  4,  part  I,  p.  225.  —  VuamU, 
.MuK-i'io-Ciimna^  voL  S,  p.  4t.— Aiir««l  Clw.»  f, 

Cauvstcs,  I.  a  city  of  Eulwa,  on  the  aaaaoart,  at 

the  foot  of  Mount  Ocbe.  It  is  now  known  bf 
name  of  Casiel-Rotto,  and  waa  foandedi  at  W%  an 
told,  hj  same  of  the  Dnoipaai  who  bad  been  drifm 
from  llieir  country  b^  Hereolef.  (niie|||il,  7,  57.) 
Thia  place  was  principally  colebnted  for  its  marble, 
which  was  highly  esteemed,  and  much  used  by  the 
Uomann  in  the  pmlH  llislnni-nt  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate eilifircs.  ( TU>uU.,  3,  13. — Compare  rim.,  A,  13. 
— /,/ ,  at.,  7  )  We  Icam  fnwn  Strabo  (446),  that  the 
•pot  which  fumishtMl  this  valuable  material  was  named 
Marroarium,  ami  that  a  temple  had  been  erected  therd 
to  Apollo  Manuariiu. — IL  A  town  of  Laconia,  belong- 
ing to  the  territoiy  of  ^gya.  Its  wine  was  celebratM 
by  tiie  [»oot  Alcman,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo  (446. 
— Cranur't  Ant.  Greece.,  vol.  3,  p.  224), 

Cmca,  p.  Soniliuai  oua  of  the  conspirators  agaiiut 
Cieiar,  and  die  individnal  wba  inflicted  the  first  lilow. 
He  had  been  attaclied  to  the  par^  of^nmajn  hut  had 
submitted,  and  received  a  pardon  ftom  Cnaar.  PItIp 
tarch  staten  tiiat  Casca  gave  Caaar  a  stroke  upon  tlie 
neck,  hut  that  the  wound  Wius  not  daiipcrous,  as  he 
w.i«  probably  in  some  trepidation  at  thr  tini<  C»- 
sar,  turning  around,  caught  hold  of  his  dacger,  crying 
out  at  the  same  time,  Villain !  Casca!  WMl  Vt  tbMl 
doing!"    (P/iU.,  Ft/.  C«*  ,c.66  ) 

CAncEi.LiuB  Al  lus,  a  lawyer  of  ffreal  erudition  and 
talent  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Jfaral.,  Ep.adPu  , 
871.— 7al.  Jf«r.,8,  ia,l.) 

CasilTnom,  a  city  of  Campania,  «B  the  rvm  V«W 
tumvis  «n<l  the  App'iin  Way.  It  ia  odibnted  in  bia' 
t  )r\  f  r  'li  obntinaie  defence  which  it  made  agaiBMt 
i  i,iiimbal  .aii  r  the  battle  of  Cann«.  It  appears  firOM 
Livv.th.-il  till!  river  Vultumus  divided  the  town  intofwo 
part*,  anil  that  the  one  on  the  light  bank  wasj  occupied 
by  the  Romm  ^'arnson,  while  the  other  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Cariliaginian  army,  which  was  thus  enabled 
to  cut  off  all  supphes,  except  such  aa  mij^lit  be  convey- 
ed down  the  stream  ;  by  this  means  the  brave  handful 
of  loNBeis  who  defetidcd  the  town  were  at  last  forced 
to  lonender.  (  Im^  S8,  17,  Mff.— Fd.  Jfox..  7,  6.) 
Thil  town  appeal*  to  bcse  been  attU  bi  eilitoDeo  bi 
dw  tfaMof  Stnha  (MB);  bat  FBiiy*  wbo  wioto  anna 
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tDM  sftar,  ■peakaef  ft  m  Mng  peduead  to  tli*  lowfut 
0fa»ofiaagia6ente0.  (P^.,3,  5.)  It  is,  howerer, 
mentioned  by  Ptotemj  (p.  fi6).    The  modem  Capua 

is  generally  sappo^ed  to  orfujiv  the  rite  of  Carilinum. 
(FraltlU,  i  ta  Appa.  '2.  12,  (>  'Z^l .  —  Crgmtr's  Ane 
U^V,  vol-  3)  p-  1'-'  ' 

CisTjffsi,  the  la»i  town  <il  Latiiim  on  thr  Latin 
Way,  according  to  Strabo  (23N)  It  was  a  Inrgc  and 
populous  place,  and  its  site  Ik  now  partly  occupird  tij 
the  nMMkni  tMvn  of  'San  Grrmano.  AeconJtng  to 
Tamv  it*  name  was  derived  from  Caecum,  an  0*can 
word,  umrcring  to  the  Latin  Vetu*.  The  saroo  wri- 
tar  inftmHi  va,  nit  Canmn  originally  belonged  to  the 
Bmnft—.  fiin  whoai  it  ym  conqucTed  by  the  Ro- 
lliana.    ( Varr.,  L.  L.,  6.) 

Casivs,  I.  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near 
tbe  Palu8  Serbonie  (Herodot.,  2,  6),  and,  according  to 
Strabo  (758),  three  hundred  Ktadia  from  Pelusium 
The  /fin.  Antonin.,  however,  makes  the  dint.incc  be- 
tween it  and  the  latter  place  320  atadia  (Compare 
Larchtr,  HtsI  d' Henxioie , Table  Geographiquf ,  vol.  N,  p 
101 .)  On  this  mountain  repoeed  the  remains  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  heroako  Japiter,  sumamed  C<i«t»«,  had  a  tem- 
ple. (Compare  remariis  under  tbe  article  A»i )  Mount 
CariuB  forma  a  promontorir  called  at  tbe  present  day 
Cap*  Ei-Cat. — II.  Anottiarin  Syria,  below  Antiochia. 
It  n  a  very  lofty  motmtaJn.  Pliny,  in  a  style  of  ex- 
aseeration,  assert*,  that  at  the  fourth  watch  (three 
ocloek  A.M.),  the  rising  sun  could  he  seen  from  its 
•  [  '  ^  hile  the  bas«  was  enveloped  in  darkness.  (Plin., 
6,  )  The  African  appears  to  have  been  named  af- 
ter the  Syrian  mountain.  (Mannerl.  (!fni;r  ,  vol  10, 
p  -Kl.T  )  A«  rcijardK  the  etjrmolofij  of  tbe  name  C»- 
oiuH,  conmilt  Rtltrr,  Vorhallt,  p.M5|a)i~ 
marka  under  the  article  A»i. 
C**l>ii«  PoRTJl  or  VrVM,  the  Caspian 


•  oaoM  bekniging  pnmiljr  tB_«  dofilo  noar  TdunuH 


Di  andopt  Madia*  Nui'jor  (SccoiMi  Jommty  ttnugk 
Penmt  doe.,  cbap.  98)  nanw*  it  tlw  paaa  of  Chamtr. 
(Conpam  Sainu-Cnix,  Examen  its  Hi*i.  i'Alei.,  p. 
688,  Myy.,  and  863,  td.  Stf.)  It  is  vairiiely  ajinlied  by 
Tadtm  and  some  other  ancient  writers  to  difri  rent 
posM*  of  Mount  Caucaaus.  (Malte-Pnin.  (itimr  , 
»ol.  2,  p  13,  Bnutelt  ed.)  For  th*  Cnu  cn«ian  ana  .\\- 
duiian  (ratm.  rtd.  Caucasus 

Casi'ii,  n  nation dwellinjjalonp  the  xootbem  borders 
of  the  Canjiian  Sea,  and  pivinf;  name  to  it,  aecoidingto 
Bitter.  (Eriikundt,  vol.  %  p.  899,  teaq.)  Theyapprar 
to  bave  been  at  one  time  a  powerful  commcrciaJ  pco- 

5le.  and  to  have  ooeupied,  in  tbe  tiaw  of  tha  FamMi 
ominion,  the  ooaiitrf  anawering  to  GWmi  and  Iter* 
fcarf.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  have  be«n  derived 
ftooitbotaiin  C<up, aigni^ing  "  a  nunintmn.'"  (Rtlter, 
I.  e.)  G&ttcrer  is  wrong  in  pi.icini:  dirm  between  the 
Sea  of  Aral  and  the  north^ntcni  shore  of  the  rn«piaji. 
ttvm  which  quarter,  according  to  him,  they  K  ,  ,!  -  1 
into  the  cotintry  of  the  Sarmats",  and  afterward,  in  the 
flrst  century  of  our  era,  eniii>Tate<!  into  Kurope.  (Con- 
•ult  Bnhr,  ad  Herod.,  3,  95,  and  romnnre  Ptol ,  7,  1. — 
Me/a.  3.  .V) 

Ca fpiou  MAM,  •  celebrated  inland  sea  of  Upper 
Aiia,  deriving  ita  name  either  from  the  Caspii  along 
Ha  southern  aboni  (atf.  CaqiiiX  or  from  Guf, 
aountrin,"  b  alhauion  to  ita  TieiBltir  to  OaueaiOK 
AjWWMlttg  to  tta  hlat<  aatronomical  omervationR  and 
hwdlMaMMiBnita,  it  extends  from  north  to  south,  in 
a  longitu£nal  direction,  nearly  all  of  equal  width,  ex- 
cepting a  contraction  which  orcur«  at  the  encroach- 
ment made  by  the  peninsula  of  Aj>nficTm.  The  nor- 
thern end  forma  a  large  bay,  turnine  round  from  the 
iK>rtb  to  the  northeatit,  and  approaching  to  the  baMn 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral  The  length  of  the  Caspian  may 
be  estimated  at  760  miles,  in  a  line  drawn  from  north 
to  aoutb,  tbat  ia,  from  the  boy  of  f  oIniMbai,  on  tha 
«Mt  of  dto  liter  Onl,  to  BalfaaA.  TUo  lino,  iMW- 
I  ide  MmnanJa  of^JT 
StO 


fKtnfftm.  Ila 
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widft  ia  It^  and  fia  ciwtcat  wUHl  STSbhIm  T1 

situation  of  this  sea,  though  now  well  known,  was  n 
ascertained  a  hundred  yeHfn  ago.  The  ancients  1 
bouTi  -1  iiiiilnr  a  generfi!  mistri^:?  of  its  lieinij  a  culf  i 
the  .\i)[thiTn  Ocean,  mt!  thit;  was  not  conwted  i 
the  urcond  c<'ntiiry  of  <u  r  i  r:,  Ptolemy  re-e«tabtti 
od  the  fact,  which  had  txfti  known  to  Herfidotui.  ai 
]ierhaps  to  .Aristotle.  The  Caspian  Sea  was  ttira  i 
stored  in  the  mapji  to  the  form  of  a  lake  or  inUad  m 
separate  on  all  sidce  from  the  northern  and  eveiy  Ml 
ocean .  But,  tmtead  of  htniag  ito  loi^goat  tfiamtrr 
a  direction  htm  noftb  to  oonlhr  il  wOo  &onibd 
longest  from  oaat  to  Mat.  OwMaam  Ibr  tkisrii 
of  it  was,  that  liloNofdMrf  OooaB  wao  alH  IhiMglit 
oome  much  nearer  to  it  tlian  it  did,  abd  irot  to  In 
room  in  a  northerly  direction  for  tbe  dhoMnsioni  ef  ij 
sea,  the  total  extent  of  which  waa  jtretty  well  knn 
Besides  thi.i.  the  Sea  of  Ami,  being  imperfectly  know 
was  con-  m:- n  1  is  ri  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Tl 
notion  is  Khown  to  tiave  heen  entertained  liythco^ 
ion  which  the  ancientu  had  of  the  mouth  of  tbe  m 
Oxus.  ( Vid  Oxus.) —  Tbe  level  of  the  Cacpi«p  S 
is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  o<-cai]  or  the  DIa 
Sen.  Ottvier  nakea  a  diflerenee  of  64  feet  Lewi 
whose  reaeuciwa  aoom  to  have  been  unknom  to  II 
learned  tnveller,  makes  it  only  Tkt  north  n 
sotith  winds,  acauiring  strcn^h  Aon  Aoabiatfmt 
the  nhore.  addeo  to  the  facility  of  their  motion  aloi 
th«  surface  of  the  water,  exeraae  a  powerfiil  iidhicn 
in  varying  the  level  of  thei  water  at  the  opposite  e 
tremities.  Hence  itps  variations  have  a  mife  of  fro 
four  to  ei|»ht  feet,  and  powerful  currents  are  pi  turti 
both  with  the  rising  and  subsiding  of  the  windi 
has  also  been  said  to  be  subject  to  another  vartitio 
which  observes  very  distant  periods.  We  are  lot 
that  since  1566,  the  waten  ef  tbe  sea  have  enmMbi 
OB tlio Rnaaiaii tomtoiy to tbo nontk.  TUaiaafa 
wliidi  miglit  deaom  to  bo  baMor  aaoetMned.  H 
depth  of  this  sea  ia  iwconjMefOblo,  OJWft  ll 
southern  extremity,  where  bottom  haa  not  Met  An 
at  A  depth  of  2400  feet.  {STainle'Croix.  Ei 
Hiftorim*  d'AUtanire,  p.  701.)  Palla*.  and  othri 
have  indul^'ed  in  the  geological  speculation  Ar>i  i 
vanced  liv  Varenius,  of  the  wrmer  erirtonce  of  a  ri  ui 
(jreater  exteiiKion  of  thin  (ten  to  the  northwest,  :iriil 
union  of  it  with  the  Paiua  Mcotis,  or  .SVa  rj  Ati 
along  the  low  grounds,  abonnding  in  ahells  and  lalii 
plantK  Rut  of  such  an  eztvnmo  not  the  ali|iM 
historical  trace  i»  to  be  fimnd  in  anycraditriiloMlhl 
TboidoaooftlioiuwiwiigBdgn^artTawaiiiMi^ 
ostonafen  of  tUa  aoo  to  Ae  oaat  ham  no  m6m  i 
this  supposed  strait.  The  voyage  of  the  Ar|aBM 
would  not  be  at  all  explained  by  soch  »  strait,  mdv 
quires nosQch  explanation.— T?iit  lj:;t  In  ri-mr*.  ilnai 
he  anked,  of  all  the  water  winch  so  many  ruera  poi 
info  the  Caspian  Sea  '  Do  they  flow  into  two  mI 
terrnnean  comniunie.itiong,  which  crmneet  tto  m 
with  the  Peminn  (iulf.  and  which  some  travrltenpn 
tend  to  have  seen  '  ( Stniy^x  Trnelt,  f.  JSfl.— 
Voyagea,  dtc,  p.  731  Tunnels  of  tld*  Ifiad  \m 
all  times  been  considered  by  tha  jiidi»iona  at  pot* 
imaginarv.  —  (Kaemffer,  AinamM.  Bx9t.,  9.  1M 
Tbm  wlilnr-lanTCO  imnd  in  the  Persian  Gulf  do  n 
foqutra  to  oomo  from  tMifan,  or  any  other  part  «f  ll 
Cnupinn  shore,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  beinf  « 
ficirnt  to  fumi§h  them  The  waters  of  the  Cwpi; 
Sea,  like  'Aw-i^  f  the  oce.m.  pive  off  their  iuperf  ii 
byevapoTr.tiMn  Thi«  evaporation  has  l)een  con«i<fi'f 
as  efi  iV'lishr  !  I  v  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  i>if 
Dttghistan,  SItirwan,  Ghtlan.  ai«l  M»xanicTBn:  ^ 
no  such  phenomena  as  these  are  required  for  the 
oitstration. — Round  the  moatba  of  the  rivers  the  » 
ter  is  frveh.  but  becomes  moderatelv  aalt  toward*  t 
middlo  of  tlio  aoa,  tlioagli  1^  oo  than  that  of  ti 
oeaan.^  In^iidaMa«J|o^^^^ 
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  t  in  union  wtt^jii^  th»t 

M,  ■  Ik  oie  of  GUaber'i  salt.    ( Gmdtn,  Varfttpc. 
«ii  X  f-  Stl.)    The  northwest  winds  arc  said  to  di- 
mmA  lis  — '— and  to  increase  the  bitterness  of 
.^mM  Iha  powerful  phospboreaoonee  of  the  thick, 
jglri^  man  of  the  Caspiwi  Sea  is  mgwikad  by 
■'jfim.  Ik*  hUck  colour  which  they  HHIM  at  a 
jaal  Ambm  fiMt  the  ibon  is  nplliinf  more  than 
Mttiktiwtli»  iafiht  mi  mdagUt  Am  mtne  ofXicMl 
mmm  ^liUk  aakoa  the  oeaan  appear  comparatively 
dbk  aai  Mm  inatead  of  Ught  gnen,  in  deep  places 
t^c  cv\o\it  of  the  boUoui  does  not  intemiix 
lt^     w  .ih      natural  colour  of  the  water.    It  would 
mer^t  jtue  ,  iirpoM  to  enumerate  all  the  names  which 
h>»f  bc^a  fnea  to  this  sea.    The  "  Caspian"  is  one 
«it  tike  mmt  uci«nL    This  name  is  not  only  common 
>  lha  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  enters  into  the 
the  Armeoian,  and  the  SjriK.     ( Wahl, 
.  I,  p.  679,  sMf .)  The  Jewiab  Rabbis  and 
can  it  the  Dead  Sea.   Hm  Ttaikiah  denom- 
fat Kkmigktim  Dengkizi,  is  varbuslv  trans* 
pMbaMe  etymolo^  is  aosigned.  The 
in*  iod  Arabian  writers  call  it  the  sea  of  Klio- 
xixet  a  powerful  nation ;  and  the  Russian  an- 
I  knr*  It  in  the  trnthcrnlury  uniicr  ihf  n.iinc  of 
ur  SAiCiiie/iskui-.\f(irf.  after  iho  SIuiwIls  a 
Sktsuan  people,  itot  mucti  kiiDwit,  tliat  U\ril  oti  ihc 
Wsi^    The  name  given  to  ttiis  sea  in  the  Zendo- 
Testa  isk  howover.  worthy  of  remark.    That  af>ociy> 
'      ia  fall  of  old  traditions,  calls  this  sea 
1  Aictt,  w  "  the  great  water  of  the  judgment." 
'  I'a  flood,  as  deacifliod  in  aome  of  the 
hav*  a  connection  with  a 
Iths 


I  aaa.  (Ji^lMmMt  Gt^^-td.    p.  ISO, 
-ai) 

of  Antipater.  \  short  time  before 
I  of  Alexander,  he  crusixHi  over  into  .-VHia  for 
I  yiiriwi  of  defending  hln  f^illicr  a|;aintit  thr  accusa- 
M  m  Olympias  ;  and  when,  after  the  decease  of  the 
Macedofuaa  inon&rch,  .\ntipater  was  appointed  regent, 
hm  aan  rrceired  from  him  the  command  of  the  Asiatic 
The  ambitious  views,  however,  of  the  young 
1  hin  pnwt  to  twffiwrth  to  mm  no 


1  which  hia  bthot 
iicanor  the  command  of 
^  ivriatm  ia  tie  Vlunychia  at  Atheiii*,  bv  nitaius  of 
asrrrC  unlrr*.  before  tiiic  ntwa  of  bis  father's  death 
c--Hild  rc*:lj  tiiu  city,  and  thus  securcil  for  hiinaclf  an 
<aif><_it  »trorii;h<>ld.     He  then  crossed  over  into 
-^Aii.  :n  onirr  to     cure  the  co-operation  of  Ptolemy 
aod  AatiguiUi*.    During  hia  absence,  PolysperchoB 
sat  an  amy  wio  Altiea,  and  issued  a  decree  for  Um 
M-aMaUialHMnt  of  democracy  in  ail  the  Grecian  citiea, 
of  the  anAocratic  forms  of  govemmeDt  which 
'       by  AlexaadHT.   lUs  dHol  Iwd 
Potysperchoa  IntMidad,  aaA  Ite 
I  oat,  for  the  moat  part,  thoae  in- 
en  at  the  head  of  their  aflain.  The 
Atheniapj,  Uk«wiM>,  put  many  persons  to  death,  in  the 
numbt  r  ufwtkomwM  the  celebrated  Phocion,  but  could 
BOl  (iiilodj^  thf  £im*on  from  the  Munychia  ("as- 
•ajuirr.  hamz  rtturnetl  with  troops  and  vessels,  which 
b«"  bad  oUiuif^l  from  Antiijonug,  scixcd  U|>on  the  Pi- 
And  conytUed  the  Athenians  to  submit  once 
rule,  at  the  head  of  which  bo 
>  the  Phaknan.  Ho 
hi  had  Bony  paitib— 
tpiiMiiBHt  on  Enndiee  and  her 
wlkia,  returning  to  the  Prioponne- 
'  of  the  Grecian  cities  over  to  his 
"While  he  was  occupied  with  the  sietre  of  Tecea 
a  Vrr^ia.  PolTsperehon,  in  order  V>  check  the  influ- 
<an  U  Enrjtiice,  adviaad  the  lecail  of  Olympiaa,  the 


I  mother  of  Aleuader,  into  Macedon,  where  it  was  in- 
tended that  she  should  once  more  enjoy  a  gharo  of  that 
authority  in  the  govrrninent,  of  which,  during;  the  re- 
gency of  Antipater,  it  had  been  necessary  to  deprive 
her.  I'olyaperchon  had  soon  reason,  however,  to  re- 
pent of  thu  resolution  ;  for  Olympias,  still  untaught  by 
events,  and  thirsting  for  revenge,  returned  to  the  Map 
cctloaiu  oaphal  on^  to  fpnlifybmwaAMtmnd 
disturb  the  tranquillity  orUie  ttalo.  A  powoilluiifalk 
ry  soon  arose  between  the  two  queens,  OhmfSaa  luA 
Eorydice  ;  and  the  former,  having  acauired  aiMmeiiit- 
ary  ascendency  over  the  aSedions  of  the  Macedonian 
aoldiers,  drove  out  Eurydice  and  AridvuR,  and  after- 
ward, on  c<'tt<r>g  possession  of  their  persons,  caused 
them  both  to  be  despatched  by  assassins.  But  the 
rage  of  the  inexorable  Olympias  was  not  supported  by 
an  adequate  force.  The  presence  of  Caaaander  in 
Macedonia,  who  flew  thither  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Euiydtca,  atiuck  tenor  into  the  aged  qneen,  and  aho 
dwt  hnaM  up  in  the  city  of  Pj^na.  Alter  a  Ioom 
wiiitMieo.  thU  moody-fertified  piMo  M  hrfae  m 
anne  of  Ounadkr;  Olympiaa  waa  pot  to  tofh,  nd 
the  victor  marri<-d  Thensalonica,  half  sister  of  the  con. 
queror  of  Asia,  who,  with  other  mrmbers  of  the  royal 
family,  h.Til,  by  the  capture  of  the  place,  fallen  into  nis 
handtf.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  a  style  of  the 
greatest  magnificence,  and  the  active  {governor  chose 
to  mark  his  accession  to  power  by  building  Cassandrda 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Pallenc,  and  by  restoring  to  its  an- 
cient splendour  the  city  of  TbcbM.  Aspinng  now  to 
the  throne,  ho  founid  powerful  opponents  in  Antigonua 
and  Ptoleny,  who,  in  oid«r  to  atrenffthen  their  aida^ 
prodaiMdlibeil*  ht  the  whob  of  Greece,  and  tfata 
oMialij  baOOO.  m  CMNMUenoe,  the  theatre  of  war, 
ytHA  mm  feinhnted  at  last  by  a  treaty,  B.C.  911. 
The  conditions  of  this  treaty  were,  that,  until  Alexan- 
der, son  of  Roxana,  should  be  of  ago,  Cassander  was 
to  hold  the  government  of  Marcdon  and  Oreecr.  Ly- 
siroachus  that  ofThrarc,  Ptnlemy  that  of  E^iypt,  and 
Antigonus  that  of  Asia  Tlic  death  of  the  young 
Alexander  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  secret  con- 
ditions of  this  lea^rue,  for  CasHander  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death  not  long  after,  logger  with  his  mother 
Roxana,  and  no  attempt  waa  made  bv  the  other  ooi^ 
traoliiifpwIieotonuiiBhhun  for  the  deed.  Pdyifm 
choo,  nHMreovei,  fanhieaead  by  Gaasander,  pot  to  deaitft 
Hereolea,  aon  of  AlexnriM  aad  Barsine.  Tfae 
of  Alexander  being  thus  exUmet,  Anti^onofl  > 
the  title  of  king,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  Ptol- 
emy, Lysimacbus,  and  Cassander,  and  these  three  soon 
tiiund  themselves  obliged  to  unite  their  forces  against 
Aiitigotius  and  his  son  Demetrius,  who  aimed  at  no- 
thing less  than  reuniting  under  their  sw.ay  all  the 
oountries  once  ruled  over  by  Alexander.  Anti(;onua 
hwring  loot  the  baUle  of  Ipus,  B.C.  301,  and  Dcme- 
trina  being  too  feeble  in  pomt  of  resources  to  make  any 
effisctnal  oppoution,  Caaaander  found  himaelfthetmi- 
quil  possessor  of  Maeadonia.  Ho  iiot»  bowwrtVt 
long  enjoy  the  ftnte  ef  hli  kbons,  Int  diadi,  B.O.  M8; 
of  a  dropsy  which  ended  in  the  morbuM  pedicularu. 
He  had  by  Thcsaalonica  three  sons,  Philip,  Antipater, 
and  .Vlci'indrr  It  is  dilTicult  to  form  a  true  opinion 
of  the  character  itf  this  prince.  The  Greek  writera 
have  not  done  ju.stice  to  him.  sinre  they  reganled  both 
him  and  his  father  Antipater  as  foes  to  popular  free- 
dom. We  cannot  refuse  him,  however,  the  praiiie  of 
valour  and  of  considerable  talent*  for  sovemment. 
He  loved  letters,  bad  copied  tkmm  wSb  his  owa 
hand,  aod  oouU  v^e*  manorj  a  large  numbee 
ef  Ma  "wwae.  ftill,  however,  no  excuse  can  be  found 
for  Ids  conduct  towards  the  mothetandthacUldnB  of 
Alexander.    A  grasping  amUHoo  aJone  via  the  ll^ 

rilinjT  c'ausc  to  these  act.s  of  bloodshed. — HtB  aaa 
PtiUiii  succeeded  him.  but  died  the  same  year  with  hia 
father.  Anti]>ati>r,  his  second  son.  put  to  death  his 
own  mother,  for  having,  after  the  decease  of  Cassan- 
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der,  favoured,  as  he  thought,  the  interacts  of  hit  broth- 
er Alexander.  The  latter,  with  the  aid  of  Demetriua, 
■on  of  Antigonus,  made  war  upon  him  for  this  ;  but, 
when  about  to  become  reconciled  to  him,  was  treach- 
erously slain  by  Demetrius,  his  own  ally  ;  and  Antipa- 
ter  was  aArrward  put  to  death  by  his  own  father-in- 
law  l.ysimachus.  {Juxtin,  13,  4,  18. — Id.,  14,  6,  12. 
—Id  .  15.  2.  3.  —  Id.,  16,  2,  1,  ic.  —  Diod.  Sic,  18, 
3,  tniq.—ld.,  18,  54,  Ac.) 

Ci.KSANDRA,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  She 
was  l)eloved  by  Apollo,  and  promised  to  listen  to  his 
addresses,  provided  he  would  grant  her  the  knowledge 
of  futurity.  This  knowledge  she  obtained  ;  but  she 
was  regardless  of  her  promise ;  and  Apollo,  in  re- 
venge, determined  that  no  credit  should  ever  be  at- 
tarhrd  to  her  predictions.  Hence  her  warnings  re- 
sprrting  the  downfall  of  Troy,  and  the  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  the  race,  were  disregarded  by  her  coun- 
trymen. When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  for  shelter 
to  thi-  temple  of  Minerva,  but  was  exposed  there  to  the 
brutality  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus.  In  the  division 
of  tlir  spoils  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon,  and 
was  assassinated  with  him  on  his  return  to  Mycensi. 
{Vid.  Agamemnon.)  Cassandra  was  called  Pnamets 
from  her  father ;  and  Alexandra,  as  the  sister  of  Alex- 
ander or  Paris. — Lord  Dacon  considers  this  fable  to 
have  been  invented  to  express  the  inelTicacy  of  unsea- 
sonable advice  :  "  For  they,"'  affirms  the  great  pliilos- 
ophor,  "  who  are  conceited,  stubborn,  or  untractable, 
and  listen  not  to  the  instructions  of  Apollo,  the  god 
of  harmony,  so  as  to  leam  and  observe  the  modula- 
tions and  measures  of  aflairs,  the  sharps  and  flats  of 
discourse,  the  difference  between  judicious  and  vulgar 
ears,  and  the  proper  times  of  speech  and  silence,  let 
them  be  ever  so  intelligent,  and  ever  so  frank  of  their 
advice,  or  their  counsels  ever  so  good  and  just,  yet  all 
their  endeavours,  either  of  persuasion  or  force,  arc  of 
little  significance,  and  rather  hasten  the  ruin  of  those 
whom  they  advise.  But  at  last,  when  the  calamitous 
event  has  mailo  the  sufTerers  feel  the  cfl*ccts  of  their 
neglect,  they  too  late  reverence  their  advisers  as  deep, 
foreercing,  and  faithful  prophets."  {Apoilod.,  3,  12, 
i—Virg.,  .En.,  2,  324  —  flflctni,  De  Sap.  Vet  ,  1.) 

CassandrSa.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  It  was  founded  by  Cassan- 
der.  and  he  transferred  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  several 
neighbouring  towns,  and.  among  others,  those  of  Po- 
tidira.  and  the  remnant  of  the  population  of  Olynthus. 
Cass.indrea  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  the  Macedo- 
nian cities  in  opulence  and  splendour.  (Diod.  Su., 
19,  f)'2.)  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  made  use  of 
the  place  as  his  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one 
time  (raused  a  hundred  ealleys  to  be  constructed  in  the 
dockH  of  that  [>ort.  (Lir..  28,  8.)  Pliny  speaks  of 
Casnnndrea  as  a  Roman  colony  (4,  10).  From  Pro- 
ropiiiii  we  leam  that  this  city  at  length  fell  a  prey  to 
the  Huns,  who  left  srarcelv  a  vestige  of  it  remaining. 
[lirll  Pert.,  2,  4.  —  Id.,  de  JEdif ,  4,  3.  —  Nteepk. 
Grep  ,  vol.  1,  p.  180. — Cramer'i  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1, 
p.  240.) 

Cassia  lkz  was  enacted  by  Cassius  Longinus, 
.\.II.C  649.  By  it  no  man  condemned  by  the  peo- 
ple or  deprived  of  military  power  \vas  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  senate-house. — fl.  Another,  that  the  people 
should  vote  by  ballot. — III.  Another,  called  also /ru- 
mtntana,  proposed  by  the  ronsuls  C.  Castiius  and  M. 
Terentius,  and  hence  sometimes  termed  I^et  Ctusia 
Trrrnlta.  It  Ordained,  as  is  thought,  that  five  morfii 
of  grain  should  l>e  given  monthly  to  each  of  the  poorer 
citi/ins,  &c.  It  was  passed  A.U.C.  680.  (Sail., 
Hint  frag  ,  p.  974,  ed.  Cort.) 

rASsioiHiRi'R,  Magnus  Aurclius.  an  eminent  states- 
man, orator,  historian,  and  divine,  who  flourished  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  century,  under  The- 
odoiii*,  Amalasontha  and  her  sons  Atnaliiric,  Theo- 
dorus,  and  Vitiges,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  honourably 
3IS 


employed,  and  held  in  high  estimation.    Ho  wmi 
tive  of  Scyllacium  in  Magna  Grajcia,  and  dcsc« 
of  a  noble  family,  his  father  having  held  a  conside 
oflke  under  Odoacer.    In  514  he  waa  sole  coi 
and  afterward  commander  of  the  prajtorian  ^srd 
secreUry  of  state.    It  is  in  this  latfor  capacity  ihj 
composed  his  twelve  books  of  public  epistles,  or 
rwriim  (Epistolarum), /tin  xii.,  consisting  of  vaf 
writings  and  ordinances  prepared  by  hiin  from  I 
to  time  for  the  Ostrogothic   kinga.      They  are 
most  valuable  of  his  works  now  extant,  and  gn 
considerable  and  curious  insight  into  the  history 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  ho  lived.    The  styl 
considered  by  Gibbon  to  be  quaint  and  declamatt 
while  Tiraboschi  characterizes  it  as  possessing  a  I 
barous  eloquence.    During  the  whole  of  his  conti 
ance  in  office,  he  was  the  patron  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  till  the  impending  diasoiution  of 
Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy  induceu  him  to  retire  ft 
public  life  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  learned  leisure  a 
monastery  of  his  own  founding  near  his  native  pla 
Here  he  divided  his  time  between  the  study  of  1 
Scriptures  and  other  religious  writings,  and  the  or 
struction  of  various  mechanical  contrivances,  such 
water-clocks,  sundials,  curious  lamps.  &.C.,  and  is  st 
to  have  lived  in  his  retirenaent  till  &75,  when  his  i 
cease  took  place  in  his  ninety-sixth  year.   His  writin 
were  of  various  descriptions  ;  all  his  orations.  Iii^ 
celebrated  in  their  day,  are  lost ;  as  also  is  bis  histo 
of  the  Goths,  comprised  in  twelve  books,  an  abriJ) 
ment  of  which  by  Jomandes  is,  however,  still  extas 
His  devotional  tracts,  consisting  of  a  "  Conimentai 
on  the  Psalms,"  *'  Institutions  of  Divine  and  Hunii 
Letters,"  "Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
"On  the  Acts  and  Apostolic  Kpistlcs,  and  the  .4poi 
alvpse,"  &c.,  were  conijwsed  by  him  in  his  seclutioi 
The  editions  of  iiis  works  that  wc  possess  are  th* 
of  Gravius,  Colon.,  1G50,  8vo  ;  that  of  Garet,  Kottm 
1679,  8vo  ;  that  of  Lebrun  des  Marcttes,  Paris,  \(M 
2  vols.  4to  ;  and  that  of  L.  A.  Muratori,  Veron.,  1736 
fol.    The  last  is  the  best.     (SchuU,  Hut.  Rom  Lit 
vol.  3,  p.  174  and  328.  —  Id.,  vol.  4,  p.  114.  —  AUr 
Geseh.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  602.) 

Cassioi'e  and  Cassif.i'ka,  I.  uifc  of  Cepheus.  ktni 
of  .{Ethiopia,  and  mother  of  Andromeda.    Having  oh 
fended  the  Nereids  by  her  presumption  in  setting  her- 
self before  them  as  reganled  Ijcauty,  Neptune,  sympa- 
thizing with  the  anger  of  the  sea-maidens,  laid  woitte 
the  realms  of  Ccplieus  by  an  inundation  and  a  tt»- 
monster.    (VtJ.  Andromeda.) — Cassiopo  was  msd* * 
constellation  afler  death  in  the  southern  hemis|J>rrr. 
It  consists  of  thirteen  stars,  and  is  placed  over  tbe 
head  of  Cepheus.    The  Arabians  compare  the  rtan 
of  this  constellation  to  an  open  hand.    (Idtitr,  Stir*- 
namen,  p.  81.) — Tlie  form  Casaiujica,  vhich  is  Mot- 
tiroes  given  to  the  I.,atiii  name,  is  incorrect.    It  ougbt 
to  be  CasMtepea,  from  the  Greek  Kafretiirtia.  {S<*ii- 
ger,  ad  Manil.,  p.  459.  —  Bvltmann  in  Idelcr'i  Stm- 
namen,  p.  308.)  —  II.  A  harbour  of  Epirus,  to  tbe 
south  of  Onchesmus,  and  probably  so  called  from 
its  vicinity  to  a  port  and  town  of  the  same  nam* 
in  the  island  of  Corcyra. — III.  A  town  and  harbour 
of  Corcyra,  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Corcyra,  at  the 
distance  of  about  120  stadia.     (Cic,  Ep.  ai  Fam  < 
16,  9  )    It  probably  derived  its  name  from  a  temple 
sacred  to  Jupiter  Casius  or  Cassius.    (Pltn.,  4,  12  — 
Procnp.  Goth  ,  4,  22.)    Suetonius  relates  (Vit.  Her., 
22),  that  Nero,  in  a  voyage  made  to  this  itlutd,  sanif 
in  public  .It  the  altar  of  this  gixl.    Ptolemy  alio  no- 
tices Casfiiape  (p.  85),  and  near  it  a  cape  of  the  *aioe 
name.    Its  vestiges  remain  on  the  spot  which  /» 
called  Savia  Mana  dt  Cattopo.    The  pronionlorr  » 
the  Cape  di  Santa  Catenna.    (Cramer'M  Anc  Gretet, 
vol.  1.  p.  162.) 

Cassitekides,  islands  in  the  Western  Ocean,  where 
tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  SciUy  hlandi  of  tw 
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Iffkbet  with  a  part  of  Cornua:!  The 
Una  CutttoiM  u  derived  from  the  Greek  ILaaatr 
rtp«(,  tm.  Vna  ^  WM  obtainwi  by  the  ialandm 
frua  ibe  mia  lanJ.  and  aAmvard  aoid  to  8tran^eri> 
Siriiiiif  t*  £2)  (BAntion*  thtutc  u>lnud»  under  tho  najiie 
«f  fibm  ianJ*>  aud  Sulpitiiu  Sevcrus  (2,  c.  51) 
iindtr  An  of  <%ftM  iiMii/a    (Afoimcn^  G^fr.,v<»L  2, 

CiitrrxtLACNnf,  a  monarch  over  part  of  Britain  at 
tie  time  of  Cmw's  inTaaioa.  Hi*  tanitfines  were 
ypontod  fton  tiw  maritiiiM  ■latet  by  fhe  mer  Tk^ 
BKSf  or  TAmm:*  He  comtnanded  the  confederate 
him  ifuoA  Ccear.  in  Dio  Caaaiue  the  name  in 
BMiTccti;  mitten  ZaviXXav,  which  Reuoar  chanse* 
h  the  l('it  lo  Ka^nr  A/ ai^^'^r,  but,  in  a  nf>tc,  thinkft  that 
ihe  ttm  kmit  K-oaovt/.'/Mi'.  {Kcim.  ad  Dion  Casx., 
lOli)  Mjmvm  hM  Kaa/j/acAor  (8,  23,  5).  iJedc 
CuM^lsHMUt.  Juliu*  CelauM  (p.  60)  has  Ctu- 
aulitnuu,  utd  in  another  place  (p.  61)  CasmeUaunut. 
Cimbdoi  ii^ikci  CasstvcUaunws  t-quivalent  to  Ctwji- 
tnmfmttf*.  Cvear  makeji  mentioo  of  the  Com* 
(uteGaiMHiolb  OcMtlOm*  paii  ttf  Ida  Gom- 

oraUiiea.  (ClM,  A  6,  11.— JUL  &  Sl.~ 
Etrnv,  L  t.) 

CiMHi,  L,  C.  or  C.  Caeeius  Lon^us,  one  of  the 

4Biupin!iJi^  apunrt  Julius  Ca'sar.  Even  when  a  Wv 
in  a  io  hare  been  remarkable  for  the  pride  and 
nieoce  of  hia  temper,  if  wo  may  believe  the  anec- 
Hceeied  el  him  by  PiuUich  (Ktl.  BrttL,  c  9) 
nilMm  Huimue  (3,  1).  H«  aoeomiMaud  On*- 
f  -  in:-)  Ponhia  his  qusstor,  ar)d  dlstinguiahed  him* 
KQ,  ifUr  the  de&th  of  lus  general,  by  conducting  the 
ff  th«  Roman  army  back  to  Syiim  in  Mfety. 
At  the  V^innb^'  of  the  civil  war  he  waa  one  of  the 
tnbimei  oi  ihc  pix^ple.  We  find  him  after  this  com- 
niading  the  Sjnaa  squadron  in  Pompey's  fleet,  and 
inkMi  thi  oDwts  of  Sicily .  A  short  time  be  fore  the 
kittle  afiPhin^  be  had  burned  the  entire  fleet  of  the 
"KBJriinoantiiiij  to  thirty-nvc  Mhipn,  in  the  harbour 
of  Mut  Th«  ti«wii  of  i^utnpey's  defeat,  however, 
ittmri  im  Iran  pursuing  his  adTwrtages,  and,  re- 

tistuS  &i  rmUsl,  be  -ukuitled  to  Ccsar  in  Asia 
Motvi,  whteit  Uw  latier  w<ui  reiuriiing  from  Egypt  into 
Ii^j.  Ciccio,  however,  aMaiti,  that  at  tUa  vaty  time 
Cunu  hiiij  ijittmJcd  to  assassinate  tlio  man  whose 
dtmuKj  W  wi5  ctiosculiiig  to  solicit,  had  not  an  acci- 
<leal  {irevenifti  the  accomplishment  of  his  purjjoHc 
iPhtitff^  3,  i  1.)  He  was  wA  onljr  mad  by  Cesar, 
Nt  «M  appdnted  by  him  one  of  Ins  noutenaiits,  a  fa- 
*'::r  be>t*jwei  by  m.iiji.stnit  >  up  fti  their  friends,  in 
bwiet  to  in^%ii  ihem  wkh  a  public  cliaracter,  and  thus 
MHilkMa  to  reside  or  to  travel  in  the  provinoes  wtth 
f«*er  comfort  inJ  <]iwnity.    Even  durinfr  tho  last 
caaiipaignofC«iar  la  Spain,  Cassius  wrote  to  Cicero, 
caving  that  y  mm  anxious  that  Ccsar  should  be  vic- 
loneai^iK  thai  y  Referred  an  old  and  merciful  mas- 
kttoz  mm  mi  enwl  one.    ( Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam..  1 5, 
19.)  Hp        lo^rethfr  with  Brutus,  was  appointetl 
^  of  the  prctofl  for  the  year  709  {Phu.,  Vu. 
ami,  e.  r—ftf.,  Bf.  mi  Fmm.,  11,  «,  et  8),  at  a 
moaeot  in  which  ho  wis  entirely  diHcontcntc  l  \s  ith 
Ccaar  •  foven&uciit ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  tlie 
pe»on^wb«e  intriffues  the  first  elements  of  the 
2"^?*''^ fonoei    Cassius  had  nmrried  Jnnia, 
tte  flrtar  ar  Bratua,  and  it  wa^  piirUv  through  her 
n»eans  that  he  m.^  his  approaches,  when  seeking  to 
gam  o*ef  her  bteih«  ud  indooa  him  to  join  in  the 
f*)t   After  tha  HMfaMttion  of  Cssar,  Cassius.  to- 
p-.  vr  with  Bmtos,  riiis*d  an  amiy  to  maintain  hiu 
<j|t  'itry  «  freedom.    They  were  met  by  OOavius  and 
^^^VS*-   The  wing  whidi  Caaaina  eom- 
B«deil  beini;  JpffufeJ,  he  imagined  that  all  was  lost 
•*nned  himneli,  UC  42.     Brutus  gave  him  an 
^''^^We  burial,  and  called  him,  with  tears,  the  last 
*•     Kaaaniy    (Kui.  Brutus.)  —  ]]  Pnrnimsi.,, 

ia  having  been  born  at  i'arum  m  iioly, 


wa«  a  r.^tin  poet  of  considerable  talent.  He  wied 
with  Brutus  and  Casaius  in  tbe  chril  war,  and  ohtain- 
ad  the  office  of  militaTytribona.  Alter  the  dafiwt  of  the 

republican  fDrre?  fir  retired  to  .Vtht-ns,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  Q.  Varius,  who  had  been  sent  for  toai 
purpose  by  Octaviua.  (Sehoi.  ad  Horat.,  Ep.,  1,  4» 
3  )  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  (Cassius  the 
Klrunan,  who  aupcurti  to  have  been  a  very  rapid  and 
poor  writer.  (Horat.,  Serm.,  1,  10,61.  —  SchoL^ad 
toe.)  Kuhnken  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  the  pei^ 
aen  aent  by  Oetarius,  to  put  to  death  Cassius  of  Par- 
ma, was  not  Varius,  but  Varus,  a  commander  of  his, 
and  the  same  individual  to  whom  Yiiffil  aUadea. 
(Ruhnk.  ad.  Veil.  Patere.,  %,  88.)~nL  Hemim,  an 
early  annalist  of  Rome,  who  flouri-shcd  about  A.U.C 
008.  ( 1'  oss.f  dc  Hist,  JjcU.f  1,  7. — I'  ltHcc.  de  AdalesCf 
L  L,,  6,  l^Mtg^,  Ver.  IKuHr..  3,  p.  35.)— IV.  A 
Roman  lawyer,  remaritablo  for  his  strictness  in  dis- 
pensintj  justice.  Hence  severe  and  rigid  magistrates 
were  called  from  him  dissiant  Judirt/t.  (Ct<;.,  pro 
Rose,,  c.  30.)— V.  A  Koman  ontor,  diatingiiiabed  for 
hia  eloqiaenea,  and  ftod,  at  the  aaae  time,  of  indnW 
giu'j  in  satirical  compoKition  Hr  was  exiled  by  .\u- 
gusluM  to  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  he  ended  his 
days  in  WMtdisdneaa.  His  full  name  was  T.  Cassiua 
Sr venis  ( Taeit.,  Am.,  1, 76^— li,  ik.,  4,  %L^Lq^, 
ad  iac»/.,4,  21.) 

Casta  BAt.4,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  northeast  of  Cy- 
biitn,  and  aeor  the  aotuce  of  one  of  the  biandiea  of 
thaUfya.  Cdi  Leake  tefaiditied  to  identity  it  with 
the  modem  Nigde,  hut  this  latter  place  an.swers 
rather  to  Cadyna.  Castabala  was  remarkable  for  a 
temple  saoMd  to  IMann  Pnaiin.  It  waa  aaaerted  tliat 
the  prie8tc8!«e6  of  the  (;;oddcss  could  tread  with  naked 
ieet  on  buxuiu^cixuicni  without  receiving  any  injury. 
The  statue  of  Diana  was  also  said  to  have  been  tw 
identical  <me  bcought  by  Orestes  from  Tauris,  whenee 
the  name  of  Perasia,  "/rem  beyond  sea'*  (ncpa)^  wad 
iliiMjirht  to  be  derived  (67/-a//,,  638. — Stejk.  Blf*^ 
t.  V. — Cramefs  Asia  Minor,  voL  3,  p.  IdS.) 

GaetuJfoa  roHa,  or  CaatAm,  t.  a  oeMxnted  Ibiin^ 
ain  on  Mount  Parnassus,  sacred  tn  th"  It 
poured  down  the  cleft  or  cha^m  between  the  two 
summits,  being  fed  by  the  perpetual  snows  of  the 
mountain.  "  The  Castalian  sprin^r,"  says  Dodwell, 
"  IS  clear,  aud  fonae  an  excellent  beverage.  The 
water,  which  ooscs  from  the  rock,  was  in  ancient 
timea  intndncad  into  a  faoUow  aquare^  where  it  waa 
raldned  <br  ^  vae  of  die  ^rdua  and  the  oiaealtf 
pric»(s  The  fountain  is  ornamented  with  pendent 
ivy,  and  overshadowed  by  a  large  fig-trec.  After  a 
qoidk  deaeent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  throuuh  a 
narrow  and  rocky  jjlcn.  it  joins  the  little  river  Plcis- 
tu8  "  (Travds,'\ol.  1,  p.  172.)— 11.  Another  in  Sy- 
ria, near  Daphne.  The  waters  of  this  fountain  were 
believed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  futurity  to  those  who 
drank  them.  The  oracle  at  the  fountain  proonaed  Ha- 
drian  the  .supreme  power  when  he  was  yet  in  a  pri- 
vate atatioo.  He  had  the  fountain  shut  up  with  stonet* 
when  ho  aaeended  the  throne.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  22, 
12  —  Cujiaul.  (td  S pari i an.,  Vit.  /fodr-t  2.— Jii  ad 
Cajntol.,  VtL  Anioutn.,  Vhtlat.,  c.  8.) 

CAenn.i:.VH*  a  term  of  freqtwnt  occurrence  in  an« 
cient  f:f<it.Tr-,|,liv,  as  indicating  some  fortified  post  or 
castle,  wiucU  lu  later  days  became  the  site  of  a  dty. 
The  most  hnportant  of  these  are,  I.  Castri  li'm,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  fliveo,  Mcnuumtvm  Tsajani,  a 
fortified  post  on  the  lUiine,  strengthened  and  enia^ 
ped  by  Trajan  and  Julian.  It  is  now  Ca.^  '  f  f  4mm. 
UareelLt  17,  ina.)— II.  Castblluk  Arianoki  «.  now 
Cattd-Nmimref  in  Fnnee»  in  the  department  of 
A:ifje. — III.  Castellum  BALmrM,  now  Cartel  BaldOf 
on  the  Adiae. — IV.  Castkulum  Hi  nnokum.  now  Cas- 
tellaun  inJPmeaia,  on  the  river  Dmu  —\' .  Castei.- 
!  i  M  >TK\MPioRfM.  now  Kessel,  a  village  on  the  west- 
ern banit  of  the  MoAs. — VI.  CASTSbLon  Meiiiraiieii» 
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now  MmteoMtd,  northeast  of  St.  Omer  in  France. — 
VII.  CiSTKLLCM  ToENTiNtm,  in  Ptccnum,  now 
Torre  Segnra.  {Pomp,  tn  Cte.,  Epttl.  ad  Fan.,  8, 
12) 

Ca8TUan.«a,  a  town  of  Thpssaly,  on  the  coaat  of 
Ma|(nesia,  northwest  of  the  promontory  Sepioa.  It  is 
noticed  bj  Herodotus  in  hia  account  of  the  terrible 
storm  experienced  bj  the  Aeet  of  Xerzea  off  this  coast 
(7,  183.  —  Compare  Strab.,  443.— P/in  ,  4,  9)  The 
name  is  written  bj  Steph.  Bys.  Ka(rrm'a!a  {Casta- 
naa),  and  in  the  Etymol.  Mag.  Kavravia  {Cattanta. 
— Cramer't  Ane.  Greeet,  vol.  1,  p.  424). 

Ca«tob  and  Pollux  (in  Greek  Kntrrup  and  ITo?.- 
v6tvKi)(),  twin  brothers,  the  latter  the  son  of  Leda  and 
Jupiter,  the  fomter  of  Leda  and  Tyndarus.  {Vtd. 
Leda.)  The  earliest  exploit  of  those  twin  heroes, 
who  were  bom  at  AmyclK  in  Laconia.  was  the  re- 
covery of  their  sister  Helen  from  the  hands  of  Theseus, 
whose  mother  ^'£thra  they  dragged  into  captivity. 
They  took  part  in  all  the  great  undertakings  of  their 
time,  were  at  the  Calydonian  hunt,  accompanied  Her- 
cules against  the  Amaxons,  soiled  in  the  Argo,  and 
aided  Peleus  to  storm  lolcos.  Pollux  was  the  most 
distinguished  pugilist,  Castor  the  most  experienced 
charioteer  of  his  day.  Mercury  bestowed  on  them  the 
fleet  steeds  Phlogius  and  Harpagus,  the  offMpring  of 
the  harpv  Podarge :  Juno  gave  them  the  swift  Xan- 
thus  and  Cyllarus.  The  brothers  fell  into  the  very 
same  offence  which  they  had  punished  in  Theseus. 
Being  invited  to  the  wedding-feast  by  their  cousins 
Idas  and  L^nceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  who  had 
married  their  cousins  Phcrbc  and  Hilai>ra,  the  daugh- 
ters of  I.«ucippua,  they  bccAme  enamoured  of  the 
brides,  and  earned  them  off.  Idas  and  his  brother 
pursued  them.  In  the  conflict  Castor  fell  by  the  spear 
of  Idas ;  and  Pollux,  aided  by  the  thunder  of  .love, 
•lew  the  two  sons  of  Aphareus.  (Schol.  ad  II.,  3, 
Ua.—Sehol  ad  Ptnd..  AVm.,  10.  112.— Ify^n  ,  Fab  , 
80.)  Another  account  ssth,  that  the  lx>ur  heroes 
joined  to  drive  off  the  herds  of  the  Arcadians.  Idas 
was  appointed  to  divide  the  booty.  He  killed  an  ox  ; 
and,  dividing  it  into  four  parts,  said  that  one  half  of 
the  prey  should  fall  to  him  who  bad  first  eaten  his 
share,  and  the  remainder  to  him  who  next  finished. 
He  then  quickly  devoured  his  own  and  his  brother's 
put,  and  drove  the  whole  herd  to  Messene.  The 
Dioscuri  {^looKovpot,  Jove's  lont),  as  Castor  and  his 
brother  were  called,  made  war  on  Messene.  Driving 
oflT  all  the  cattle  which  they  met,  they  laid  themselves 
in  ambush  in  a  hollow  tree.  But  LynceuM,  whose 
vision  could  penetrate  the  trees  and  the  rocks,  as- 
cended the  top  of  Taygetus,  and,  looking  over  on 
the  Peloponnesus,  saw  them  there  ;  whereupon  he 
and  his  brother  hastened  to  attack  them.  Castor  fell 
by  the  spear  of  Idas  ;  Pollux  pursued  the  slayers,  and, 
coming  up  with  them  at  the  tomb  of  their  father  Apha- 
reus, vras  struck  by  them  in  the  breast  with  the  pillar 
belonging  to  it.  Unretarded  by  the  blow,  he  rushed 
on,  and  killed  Lynceus  with  his  spear ;  and  .lupiter, 
at  the  same  moment,  struck  Idas  with  a  thunderbolt. 
(Sckol.  ad  PtTid.,  Am.,  10,  114  —  r»</j.  ad  Ly. 
eophr.,  511.)  Pollux  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  his  brother ;  and  Jupiter,  on  his  prayer,  gave  him 
his  choice  of  being  taken  up  himself  to  Olympus,  and 
sharing  the  honours  of  Mars  and  Minerva,  or  of  divi- 
ding  them  with  his  brother,  and  for  them  to  live  day  and 
day  allemately  in  heaven  and  under  the  earth.  Pollux 
chose  the  latter,  and  divided  his  immorUlity  with  Cas- 
tor. (Pxnd  ,  Nem.,  10,  103,  teqq.  —  Sehol.  ad  Tkeoc- 
rit.,  2«,  137,  ttqq.  —  Apollod  ,  3,  11,  i.  —  Tzet:.  ad 
Lyeophr.,  &,  U.—  Ontd,  Fasti,  5,  699,  seqq.)— The 
remarkable  circumstance  of  the  two  brothers  living  and 
dying  alternately,  leads  at  once  to  a  suspicion  of  their 
being  personifications  of  natural  powers  and  objects. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  names  m  the  myth,  all  of 
which  seem  to  refer  to  hght  or  its  opposite.  Thas, 
Sli 


Leda  differs  little  from  Leto,  and  may  therefoiv  I 
garded  at  darkness  :  she  is  married  to  Tyndai 
name  which  seenis  to  be  of  n  family  of  words  rel 
to  Itghl,  flame,  or  ktat.  (Possibly  there  may 
been  a  Pelasgic  word  akin  to  the  German  tvnim 
the  Anglo-Saxon  lendan,  whence  the  English  l» 
The  children  of  Leda  by  Tyndarus  or  Jupiter,  th 
by  Jupiter- Tyndarus,  "  the  bright  god,"  are  Hf 
"  brightness"  {I7.a,  light).  Castor,  "  adomer"  (. 
"  to  adorn"  or  "  regulate"),  and  PoWdeukes,  "in 
(iJn'u,  dn'«ijf).  In  Helena,  therefore,  we  hate 
another  name  for  Selene,  or  the  moon  ;  the  Ai 
is  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  day,  whow 
adorns  all  nature  ;  and  nothing  can  he  more  app 
than  the  suitableness  of  Dexejul  to  the  night 
rather  curious,  that,  in  the  legend,  Helena  is  ronm 
by  birth  with  Polydeukcs  rather  than  with  Cmk 
Another  explanation  of  this  mjrth  views  the  bM 
as  sun  and  moon,  to  which  their  names  and  the 
of  the  legend  are  equally  well  adapted.  Wp|« 
who  adopts  this  latter  opinion,  makes  Castor  tbr  i 
as  Astor  (Starry),  and  Polydeukes  the  same  u  i 
leukes  {Ltghtful).  This  latter  etymology  will  rM 
us  at  once  of  the  I^atin  form  of  the  name  Pot-luj, 
is  much  better,  as  far  as  wo  can  haxard  an  opir 
than  the  other  derivation,  for  the  name  Poivdn 
given  above.  (  Weleker.  Tnl.,  p  130,  S20.  271  ) 
proceed  to  the  other  names  of  the  legend.  Mu 
Lynceus,  that  is,  Sti^hJ  and  Light,  are  U)e  rkiJdrft 
Aphareus  or  Phareus,  that  is,  the  Shiner  (oJu); 
the  two  daughters  of  Leucippus  or  Whtte-ht^sti 
epithet  of  the  Dioscuri,  Enrip.,  Hei,  639),  art  IVi 
Brightness,  and  Hilaera,  Joyful  {i?.ap6i),  whifh 
is  an  epithet  given  to  the  moon  by  Empedodcs.  (PI 
de  Fac.  in  Orb.  Luna,  i.)  In  the  Cypria  they  « 
called  the  daughters  of  Apollo.  (Pausa*  ,  3. 14. 
— That  these  were  original  divinities  is  deinonrin 
bv  their  being  objects  of  worship.  The  Dioscuri  » 
also  called  Anaces  ('AvoArc)  or  kings,  and  had  ill 
temples  and  statues.  They  were  reprf-acnted  gM 
ally  as  two  youths  on  horseback,  each  holdinf^  a  tp 
in  his  hand,  and  their  heads  surmounted  by  .i  rim 
cap,  fabled  by  the  poets  to  be  a  half  rgg,  in  illu* 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  birth,  but  rrfming  t 
dently  to  the  cosmogonickl  egg.  artd  Ibrminf;  an  ad 
tional  proof,  if  one  were  ncMed,  of  the  truth  of  < 
explanation  of  the  legend.  The  Dioscuri  were  i 
identified  with  the  C^ibiri,  and  were  rrgardfd  m  i 
protectors  of  ships  in  tempests  {Eunp.,  Ortti ,  W 
—  Id.,  Hel ,  16«3) ;  and  the  St  Elmo's  fire,  a*  il 
now  termed,  was  ascribed  to  them.  They  wet*  al 
said  to  be  the  constellation  of  the  twins.  (AVif  4''ft 
Mythology,  p.  430,  *fqq.) 

Castra,  a  tenn  of  freqnent  occurrence  in  inci* 
geography,  and  generally  indicating  the  ait*  of  aw 
Roman  or  other  cncami>ment.  From  the  winirrqtn 
ters  of  the  Romans,  strongly  fortified  aocordm;  to  • 
tablished  cnstom,  and  presenting  the  appearuirf  of  r 
ics  in  miniature,  man^  towns  in  Europe  are  wppo* 
to  have  had  their  origin ;  in  England  particniarty  ih* 
the  names  of  which  end  in  eester  or  ckrtUr  —T 
principal  places  indicated  by  the  term  ftstf  *>* 
follows:  1.  Cabtra  ad  GAamuAii,  now  Cutrri. 
the  Garonne  in  France.— II.  Castia  CoNaT«jm» 
now  Coutaneea,  on  the  river  Soulle  in  NomMwh 
III.  Castra  Cor!«lia,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  ikij 
bourhood  of  Utica,  where  Sctpio  pitched  hia  firal  ru 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  is  now  (iellak  {rli< 
i,4—MeU,  1,7  >— IV.  Castra  ExrtoRATOsrs.w 
Ntthnby,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.— V  C»ifn 
Haivnibalis,  now  Castellele  in  Calabria  —Vf  C««ti 
Indaorvm,  a  place  in  Lower  Egrpt.  now  •''"""''V 
VII  Castra  Trajana,  a  place  in  Dacia,  now  R*h 
in  Wallarhia 

Cabtrum,  a  term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  anon' 
geography.    The  principal  places  thus  design*"^  * 
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I  Cunvu  Novrv,  a  town  of  Mnm, 

MtS  of  CrflCiin  Cells,  and  situate  on  the  co^nt  It 
aoowSttn  MtrvuUa.  D'AnTillc,  however,  makes 
il  I— to  the  modem  Torre  Chuamteeia. — II. 
Ci  •nrr«  Ivri,  apiaoe  on  the  coast  of  Latiam,  botWMn 

uif  u n . .")),  Inun«  w  is  thi'  r^nmi'  wiili  P  ui  — III 
CtMimi  I^nt,  DOW  Ck«iuM  in  Fnmce,  in  the  de- 
pamtitVntr  Vienne.  H«n  KUkui  I.  of  En^< 
luiliW  — !v  C*'Tj;i  M  SEDi'jfrM,  now  Sion  m 
SiriuRiaiid.  it  wu  al»o  called  Civilas  Sedunonun. 
(Ctrnk  dSut,  ViL  Aug.,  e.  58.) 

CirrotAitown  of  Hispania  Bctiea,  on  the  Bctis. 
wHi  ofCorinbt-   Now  C«*loiui.    {Plut.y  Vtt.  Scrl. 

CiTiiiTHvi.  a  ^reat  decimty,  whene*  ita  name, 
ffanrfiAuf .  ippantinff  Cynmdin  fton  Efjrpl.   It  ii 

'I  J  "i/.'r'j  hv  the  .\ratM  Akabet'Ostolom  Some  :in- 
dfiu  vi,n\tt$y  and  in  particular  Sallust,  make  this  Itic 
potat  of  irpuation  between  Asia  and  Aftfea.  There 
»w  irtfldief  CiUhathmm  in  the  Libyan  nome.  callrd 
NTW.  utiiu  was  alyled  magmu.  It  lay  aoulheaat 
l^iiiMM  (MMf,Jiw.,  17      19.  — FUm.. 

CiTtif^i,  t  MMM  (n^*^^^  hy  the  Ore^  ipso^rspliefi 

to tl»f  i-niJVr  cataract  the  \ilr  frnfrirartr-;  NTinnr), 
iduilriKy  io  indicate  the  loud  noiac  occasioned  by 
ihr  (dl  of  the  waters  (caro  and  6o6iro^,  a  keav^,  erask- 
'..(M  II  wa^  situate  in  the  Thcb^t«.  nt  Dodeca- 
'  Io  ihr  south  of  Elephantina,  and  near  Phi- 
It  0' ,  S(mn  Sap_,  c.  6.  —  P/ifi.,  6,  9.  —  Senee., 
VwiL  iir«( ,  4,  2 )  The  MMnenU  believed  that  the 
iNi|llMijif  inhabitanle  wwra  deprived  of  hearing  by 
ti*  wniUTrt  rw  of  the  waters  !    (f^ir  .  I  .■  ) 

CtTiwi.teityofSieitTiOn  the  eastcrra  coaat^  at  the 
bisr  of  Euu,  Mrfidkoct  dKatetiee  below  the  Th«r  Acia 
uidlhf  CvrbpamScopoli.  It  wns  fnunrJn)  a  colony 
^nnUuJatia  Cotwea,  five  yean  after  the  H«>ttlement 
of  SfTwm.  Grtan,  like  all  the  other  ooloniea  of  Ore- 
wifia.  MMn  becune  independent  of  any  foreign 
^•kiI  ud,  in  eoaMN|[uence  of  the  fertility  of  the  sur- 
rr  nn^f'.i;  coontry.  attained  to  a  eonaiderable  degree  of 
pTo^oi^-  UdoMiMt^pew,how0««r,tobawbMn 
^  '■y  ^SB*  •  ponlflQa  rity  ?  and  lieiwe  liieio  of 

$xnnu  WT*  mWed  without  .lifririiltv  to  tninsfcr 
ih*  uiki«aid«  to  Leonttni.    A  new  colony  of  Fel- 
opoDDCMM  ad  Sjneasana  waa  eirtablished  here  by 
k«,  ud  tite  pfaf*  railed  .Etna,  from  its  pTorimitv  to 
aoaotaiB.  tjht^  Sir  ,  11.  49.— Find.,  Fyth.\  I.) 
--^ff^  ihf  dearti  of  Hiero,  the  new  eolontata  were 
Uw  Sicoli,  and  tiM  old  inhabitanU  flora 
fbm  cBw,  and,  recoTfring  poawiiMrion  of  the 
f  lie.  ffcwijfd  iu  name  aj^ain  to  Cat  m  a     ^\"r  find 
CiUtti  alter  tbi*  pwaeaMNi  for  a  abort  time  by  the 
Atheniaai.  and  ndMMiiiently  lalUnf  inlo-«he  liando  of ' 
twnyrioi  of  Smras^"    Tfii  ■<  tyrnnt.  r^rroTrHng  to  Di- 
rfi^  Sieolui  (M.  l.S),  Bold  the  inhabitants  a»  slaves, 
»  ^  r^tf  thf  city  to  kk  meneenaiy  troepo,  the  Cam- 
^  5°  fr*  ia-   Ft  ia  probable,  howevCT,  that  he 
*v       ^k**  w|»  were  taken  with  arms  in  their 
iwd*^tl«  r  ,v  V  t  the  old  populaHoa  ramined, 
•mce  Dionymu  aiWrward  persaadMi  Iheoe  wne  Cam- 
«m  to  migrate  to  the  dty  of  JBtntL.    {Vied.  Sic  ,  1 4. 
)  Calami  into  the  power  of  the  Romnn-.  <\\\- 
the  «r«  Punjc         ^p/,„   7      ^   The  mod- 
m  r,  uTie    Cotm*,  and  the  distance  from  it  to  the 
oarattof  €tiia  ui«konedthli^«||».  (ITowwrf, 
wjr  .voJ  9,  pt  I,p.M7.) 

r,T,  3  tract  of  country  in  the  aootbem  part 
iOH>gadoaa.  Thairfabitants  were  of  CiHdan  ori- 
W-  n  IM  wiia  now ta  the  canton  of  AUuUult,  in  the 
frtafip  of  jrf«,M,  (CoapMo  IhMwrf,  ^Mgr^ml 
•  y  1  p.  m,  #eyf ) 

'  «TntcTB».  I.  a  river  of  ^nnphylia,  tailing  into 
near  Aftalia  Tt  f^rriicd  it«  ancient  name 
I'la  i*  impetuo«tj.    Now  Dodetuout  -^ll.  A  river 


of  Aaia  Minor,  the  aame  with  tin  Mmwfm.  (Gompm 

Larcher,  Hjst  d'Hrrodote,  vol.  8,  p.  104  —  TakU 
ograpkiquc,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.) 

Ci.THi«A,  a  country  of  Ada,  the  prsMM  ritnation 
of  wfatck  ia  doobtfol.    Mannert  jphwM  it  ■Hhieaat  of 

the  Malli,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hydraotee.   The  diief 

Idwn  \s  ;is  S.inrrala.  Diodofus  Siculun  calls  the  petrple 
Catheri.  Theveoot  ia  aoppoaod  to  allude  to  their  de- 
aeeadurtsimdortlwMmeof  Oklf»y,tlMti%tho  Jbrtfty 

tnhe  or  Rajpoots.    {Mamifn.  Omi'-^  .  vol  5,  p  56  ) 

CattlTna,  L.  Sergsus,  a  lioinan  of  pathrian  rsxiik, 
and  the  last  of  the  fens  S^gia.  Of  his  lather  aod 
[rrandfather  little  is  known :  tlw?  former  would  Reem 
to  have  been  in  indi^ejtit  circumstances,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Qutntus  Cicero  (de  Pthtume  Consulatu*,  c. 
3),  who  speaks  of  Catiliiie  as  having  been  bom  anid 
the  poverty  of  hb  ftthar  {in  jHitna  et^e*tmte).  Tlw 
L'rrat - Lfnu iilfiitfior.  M,  Se-rgius  Silus  or  Silo,  dititin- 
guished  himself  sreatly  in  the  second  Punie  war,  and 
was  present  in  £e  bottlea  of  Ticinus.  Trebb.  Tnugr* 
mertiip,  nnr?  Panrtfp  PItnv  [1.  ^)  speaks  of  his  ex- 
ploitii  iji  <t  very  animated  strain. — The  ClUetty  of  Cat- 

iline's  disposition,  his  undaunted  resohiiion.  and  the 
deuMfity  of  hto  moiali,  §ttod  \am  foe  actiiig  «  distiB* 
gmriMd  pot  iw^tnriwlent  «d  bloody  seeneo  of  th* 

period  in  which  he  live  1!  Tfc  i  inlirLrr  i  flu  interest 
of  Sylla,  in  whose  army  he  held  the  otfice  of  qucstor. 
That  monster  in  his  victory  hod  in  Giliino  an  aMo 
coadjutor  whotsf  heart  knew  no  B^mpnthy  an<l  his 
lewdness  no  bounds.  He  rejoiced  in  the  carnage  and 
plunder  of  the  proecribed.  gratilying  at  one  time  loo 
own  private  weantrocnts  by  bringing  his  enemies  to 
punishment,  and  exeeutini^  at  another  the  bloody  man- 
dates of  the  dict  itfir  himself  M.mv  riti/r  ris  of  no- 
ble birth  are  said  by  Quintos  Cicero  (dr  FeM.  Cons., 
c.  2S)  to  Imvn  idhn  by  Ida  hand ;  and,  oeeording  to 
Plutnrfh  (Vu.  8ifU..  c  3?  — Vif  Cir  c  10).  he  had 
assassinated  his  own  brother  during  the  civil  war,  and 
now.  to  screen  hinwdffiom  prosecution,  perMMdM 
Sylla  to  put  liim  down  amonr  the  proacribeo  aa  a  per- 
son still  alive.  Ho  tnurdered  too,  with  lua  own  hands, 
his  sister's  husband,  a  Roman  kniglit  of  a  ntild  and 
nsxoabto  diaiaotor.  (Q.  CtCi  dt  FOU.  Cons.,  c.  9.) 
Ono  of  the  most  honid  mImnm*  bowofw,  of  wliich  iio 
w  !s  [Tvjiltv,  woiilil  seem  to  have  been  thr  kiliint'  of 
M .  Marius  Uratidianus,  a  near  relative  of  the  cetebrated 
Marius.  Sylla  had  put  the  name  of  this  individnal  on 
the  list  of  the  proscribed,  whereupon  Catiline  entered 
the  dwelling  of  the  unfortunate  man,  exhausted  upon 
his  person  all  the  refinementa  of  cruelty  and  insult, 
and  having  at  last  put  an  end  to  hia  9iMtUU9,  aimed 
hia  bloody  nead  in  triumph  throu  gh  the  stluula  ofRoino, 
and  brought  it  t  i  S'v!l;i  us  Iif  s,a  on  lus-  tribunal  in  the 
liinuii.  Wlien  this  waa  done,  the  murderer  washed 
Ms  lHBd»is  tte  Mat  water  at  tbe  door  of  Apollo^o 
temple,  which  stood  in  the  imme<liate  viririitv  (firn- 
em,  de  Ira,  3,  18.)— Catiline  was  peculiarly  dangerous 
and  <bmiidaM«i  ao  Ma  povrer  of  dlaatmulation  enabled 
hint  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  vices.  Such  waa  bia 
art,  that,  while  he  was  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Ro- 
man youth,  he  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the 
severe  Catnioa.  Eqiaatly  well  qiiateftw*  to  deceive  the 
good,  to  IntfinldBte  liie  weak,  wnA  to  inapifo  hta  osm 
Vmlilrif";-)  into  }nn  ilopraved  associates,  hr  uled 
accusations  brought  against  him  bv  (]?lodtus,  tor  < 
ind  intoreoBrse  with  a  Vestal,  amf  for  monstMNia 
tortioiK  of  which  he  had  hrm  rniilty  while  proconsul 
in  Africa  (A.U.C.  687),  He  was  suspecttjtl  also  of 
having  murdered  Ma  fint  triie  and  his  son.  A  con- 
federacy of  many  young  men  of  high  biitb  and  dning 
character,  who  saw  no  other  mevna  of  eAtilualinf 
themselves  from  their  enormous  debts  t!i:  in  \>\  -  litnin- 
ing  the  higiiest  oflkcs  of  the  sUtr,  having  been  formed. 
Gotilfaw  waa  phcedal  their  haad  TUs  eminence  he 
owed  chiefly  to  his  connexion  with  tbo  old  soldiera  of 
Sylla,  by  means  of  whom  he  kept  in  awe  the  towns 
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near  Rome,  and  even  Rome  iUelf.  At  the  same  time 
he  numbered  among  his  adherents  not  only  the  worst 
and  lowest  of  the  riotous  populace,  but  also  manv  of 
the  patricians  and  men  of  consular  rank.  Everything 
fitvoured  his  audacious  scheme.  Pompey  was  pursu- 
ing  the  victories  which  Lucullus  had  prepared  for  him, 
and  the  latter  was  but  a  feeble  supporter  of  the  patriots 
in  the  senate,  who  wished  him,  but  in  vain,  to  put 
himself  at  their  head.  Crassus,  who  had  delivered  It- 
aly from  the  gladiators,  was  now  striving  with  mad 
eagerness  after  power  and  riches,  and,  instead  of  op- 

Eosing,  countenanced  the  growing  influence  of  Cati- 
ne,  as  a  means  of  his  own  aggraivditement.  Cusar, 
who  was  labouriag  to  revive  the  party  of  Marius,  spared 
Catiline,  and,  perhaps,  even  encouraged  him.  Only  two 
Romans  remained  determined  to  uphold  their  falling 
country — Cato  and  Cicero ;  the  latter  of  whom  alone 
po8«e88ed  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  task. 
The  conspirators  were  now  planning  the  elevation  of 
Catiline  and  one  of  his  accomplices  to  the  consulship. 
Whenthiswas  effected,  they  hoped  to  obtain  possess  ion 
oflhe  public  treasures  and  the  property  of  the  citizens, 
under  various  pretexts,  and  especially  by  means  of  pro- 
scription. It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Catiline 
had  promised  them  the  liberty  of  burning  and  plunder- 
ing Rome.  Cicero  had  the  courage  to  stand  candi- 
date for  the  consulship,  in  spite  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger, of  the  extent  of  which  he  was  perfectly  aware. 
Neither  insults  nor  threats,  nor  even  riots  and  attempts 
to  assassinate  him,  deterred  him  from  his  purpose  ; 
and,  being  supported  by  the  rich  citizens,  he  gained 
his  election,  H  C.  65.  All  that  the  party  of  Catiline 
could  accomplish  was  the  election  of  Caius  Antonius, 
one  of  their  accomplices,  as  colleague  of  Cicero.  This 
failure,  however,  did  not  deprive  Catiline  of  the  hope 
cif  gaining  the  consulshiu  the  following  year.  For 
this  purpose  be  redoubled  the  measuri's  of  terror,  by 
moans  of  which  he  liad  laid  the  foundation  of  his  pow- 
er. Meanwhile  he  had  lost  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant members  of  his  conspiracy.  Antony  had  been 
prevailed  upon  or  com|)ollrd  by  Cicero  to  remain  neu- 
tral. Cesar  and  Crassus  had  resolved  to  do  the  same. 
Piso  liad  been  killed  in  Spain.  Italy,  however,  was 
destitute  of  troops.  The  veterans  of  Sylla  only  waited 
the  signal  to  take  up  arms.  This  signal  was  now 
given  by  Catiline.  The  centurion  Manlius  appeared 
among  them,  and  formed  a  camp  in  Etrurio.  Cicero 
was  on  the  watch,  and  a  fortunate  accident  disclosed 
to  him  tlie  counsels  of  the  conspirators.  One  of  them, 
Curius,  was  on  intimate  terms  with  a  woman  of  doubt- 
ful reputation,  Fuivia  by  name,  and  had  acquainted 
her  with  their  plans.  Through  this  woman  Cicero 
learned  that  two  knights  had  undertaken  to  assassi- 
nate him  at  his  house.  On  the  day  which  they  had 
fixed  for  tiie  execution  of  their  plan,  they  found  his 
doors  barred  and  guarded.  Still  Cicero  delayed  to 
make  public  the  circumstances  of  a  conspiracy,  the 
progress  and  resources  of  which  he  wished  first  to  as- 
certain. He  contented  himself  with  warning  his  fel- 
low-citizens, in  general  terms,  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger. But  when  the  insurrection  of  Manhus  was  made 
known,  he  procured  the  passage  of  the  celebrated  de- 
cree. "  tluit  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  re- 
public received  no  detriment."  By  a  decree  of  this 
kind,  the  consuls  or  other  magistrates  named  therein 
were,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  state, 
armed  with  the  supreme  civil  and  military  authority. 
It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  seize  the  person  of  one 
who  had  soldiers  at  his  command,  both  in  and  out  of 
Rome ;  still  more  difficult  would  it  be  to  prove  his 
guilt  before  those  who  were  accomplices  with  him,  or, 
at  least,  wore  willing  to  make  use  of  his  plans  to  serve 
their  own  interesU.  He  had  to  choose  between  two 
evils — a  revolution  within  the  city,  or  a  civil  war :  he 
preferred  the  latter.  Catiline  had  the  boldness  to  take 
his  scat  in  the  senate,  known  as  he  was  to  be  the  ene- 
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my  of  the  Roman  state.  Cicero  then  rose  anc 
ered  that  bold  oration  against  him,  which  w 
means  of  saving  Rome  by  driving  Catiline  fn 
city.  The  conspirators  who  remained,  Lentuli 
thegus,  and  other  infamous  senators,  cngai 
head  the  insurrection  in  Rome  as  soon  as  t 
appeared  at  the  gates.  According  to  Cicero  u 
lust,  it  was  the  mtention  of  the  conspiraton 
the  city  on  fire,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants.  , 
rate,  these  horrid  consequences  might  have  eu 
i  lowed  from  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case,  wttba 
previous  resolution.  Lentulus,  Cetltegui,  an 
other  conspirators,  in  the  mean  while,  were  cany 
their  crimuial  plots.  They  applied  to  the  am 
dors  of  the  Allohroges  to  transfer  the  war  to  (Ih 
tiers  of  Italy  itself.  These,  however,  rcveak 
plot,  and  their  disclosures  led  to  othcn  still  mo 
portant.  The  correa|>ondeiicc  of  the  contp 
with  their  leader  was  intercepted.  The  «ciiat 
now  a  notorious  crime  to  punish.  As  (he  a 
stances  of  the  case  did  not  allow  of  a  minute  o 
ance  of  form  in  the  proceedings  against  the  rot 
tors,  the  laws  relating  thereto  were  disrrgaiJ 
had  been  done  in  former  instances  of  lr««  p 
danger.  CiEsar  spoke  against  immediate  exec 
but  Cicero  and  Cato  prevailed.  Five  of  the  cute 
tors  were  put  to  death.  Caius  Antonius  nai  ibi 
pointed  to  march  against  Catiline,  but,  on  the  i 
battle,  under  pretence  of  being  disabled  Iry  ilw 
he  gave  the  conmiand  to  his  lieutenant  Peirf  lu* 
battle  was  fought  at  Pistoria  (now  J'ltlota)  in  Et 
and  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  iiiiur 
Catiline,  on  finding  that  all  was  lost,  rcsolvMl 
sword  in  hand.  His  followers  imitated  his  exam 
The  history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  has  been  ir 
by  Sallust.  The  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  as  df* 
by  this  historian  and  Cicero,  is  considered  by 
persons  to  contain  many  improbabilities.  It  i«  in 
ble,  say  they,  that  a  man  like  Catiline,  unconr 
with  the  regular  popular  party,  should  have  wii 
hoped  to  eifect  a  revolution  ;  nor  can  it  br  lir 
that  any  of  the  nobihty  would  have  submitted ' 
selves  to  the  guidance  of  such  a  leader.  Even 
had  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  city  and  do 
ing  the  principal  senators,  the  pr&tor  of  ilie  m 
province  would  presently  have  marched  againri 
and  would  liavo  crushed  him  with  little  it& 
But  they  who  argue  thus,  forget  that  Catiline  i 
patrician  of  noble  family  ;  ttiat  he  had  been  pr 
and  tliat  he  was  considered  by  Cicero  as  bis  mmi 
gerous  competitor  for  the  consulship  wlicn  be 
candidate  for  tliat  office.  He  had  been  known  in 
la's  proscription  as  a  man  who  scrupled  at  notl 
and  there  was  a  large  |)arty  in  Rome  to  wliooi  f 
character  was  the  greatest  recommendation,  and 
would  gladly  follow  any  one  that  possessed  ii 
this  party  was  inconsiderable  in  point  ofjioliticilix 
is  true  ;  and  they  accordingly  hoped  to  ctlfrt 
sires  by  fire  and  assassination  rather  than  1'> 
force.  But  if  Catiline  could  have  once  made  lui 
master  of  the  city,  no  one  can  doubt  but  tbot  he  * 
have  found  a  majority  in  the  Comitia  rca«jy.  < 
from  fear  or  sympathy  in  his  projects,  to  el«i 
consul  or  dictator ;  and.  when  once  invested  wit 
title  of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  in  possession  o 
scat  of  government,  he  would  probably  have  pcm 
a  very  great  part  of  the  community  to  remain 
tral,  while  his  own  active  supporters,  the  proli 
young  nobility,  the  needy  plebeians,  the  dwtont 
lUlian  allies,  and  the  restless  veterans  of  Sy\\» 
mies,  would  have  enabled  him  to  defy  the  cflor 
any  neighbouring  pr«!tor  who  might  have  W'« 
posed  to  attack  hiin  He  mi^ht  have  heU  the  go 
ment  as  easily  as  Cinna  had  done ;  and.  altfi 
Pomprv  might  have  imitated  gnccessfully  the 
duct  of"  Sylla,  in  returning  from  Asia  to  revcnt'i 
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f  anstocncy,  yet  the  ehanee  of  nwiatinf 
himwMnolio  hop^'less  as  to  dismay  a  set  of  dcBpe- 
tite  tustfinton,  wbu.  ia  their  calculations,  would 
bne  ton  ««0  contented  if  the  probability  of  their 
fiilure  *u  oob  a  little  giMter  ttan  that  of  their  suc- 
ef«-  {StB.,  few.  Oti.—Cie.,  Or.  in  Cat.,  1,  <Stc.— 
U,fnM  'Tn.  r.  25  — E  ,  Amrr.,  vol.  3,  p. 

t,  Mff.—En^ciop.  Metwpol.,  Dm.  3,  vol.  %  p.  176, 
■K) 

CitaiM  or  Cimrs.    Vul  Tibur. 

Ctrmt,  M.  a  nctitiuus  name  in  Horace  (Scrm.,  2, 
^  onlir  whiefa  the  poet  aUodes  to  an  entire  class  of 
pcreofls,  who  abased  the  genaino  dootrines  of  Epicu- 
rui.  ud  made  a  large  portion  of  human  feKdty  con- 
liattnthepleainret  of  the  table  Accordini;  to  Slanso 
{Stkr^  mi  Abkandlungen,  p.  59).  Catias  anpeart 
to  bw  M  ftr  Ui  prototype  OQA  Miliai^  a  llMiutn 
knifht,  &D(d  for  his  n  pi  tintance  with  the  precepts 
t^tixcuiinvjait  (tjonsult  Hctndorf,  ad  Horat.,  L  c.) 
->The  Miwinit  cited  by  Cmqoius  makes  Gothic  to 
hite  been  an  Eptcnrean.  and  to  have  written  on  "the 
XaaTCofThings,"  and  '*  the  Sovereign  Gootl."  With 
t&  acrount  Acron  and  Porph3rrion  agree.  Cicero, 
Mmi>r,ipaJu  of  Um  fipktueaa  CatiiM,  from  Inoo- 
trii,is  of  •  wflfer  who  had  died  only  ft  short  tine  pi«- 
liw  (CV  .  F.p  rt'i  Fam  ,  1^?.  IT,  — ruinpirr  Qn  -n- 
t' .  10, 1 )  Stiil,  however,  the  explanation  wt  have 
pes  wiu  better  the  spirit  of  Hofaee's  satire ;  and, 
9Hkd^^  Citiu*  had  diea  some  time  before,  and  was 
;kast  eaUft!)'  forgotten.    {Hetndorf,  L  e.) 

Cm,  t  •umame  of  the  Porcian  family,  rendered 
ibtDPM  bt  M.  POrdus  Cato,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
Censmut,  in  allusion  to  the  severity  with 
>V^h  ih^fhifjed  the  ofHcc  of  a  censor,  and  hence 
caoatonlj  «t}kd,  at  the  present  day,  "  Cato  the  Cen- 
Mr."  OdwrmHaiea  were,  IVisew,**  the  old,**  and 
.Wflor,  "ihf  elftf."'  both  alluding  to  his  having  pre- 
nM.  ifl  the  onier  of  lime,  the  yotin^r  Cato.  who 
commetei  niieide  at  Utir.T  The  subjert  of  the  prr»- 
eut  fkrtchwas  k)rn  232  B,C  .  at  Tusculum.  of  ple- 
Wm  {umitj^  His  family  v\-crc  in  very  moderate  cir- 
roffiitaacft,  and  little,  if  anything,  was  known  of  it, 
ttotil  Itt  hiiBwtf  Blade  the  name  a  oonsDicaoae  one. 
Ris  ltt«liftluni  a  sraaH  turn  In  the  Mbina  teni* 
toty,  s^i  W  the  first  years  of  his  youth  were  spent. 
The  state  of  pi^ic  aflaiiv,  however,  soon  compelled 
km  l»  tike  op  ama  for  tiie  deftnea  of  his  rountry. 
n»  tecond  Pnnic  ^xnr  had  broken  oat,  and  Hannibal 
tai  iandfd  ftily  f'ato,  therefore,  served  his  first 
rainpaiffij  at  the  njo  of  seventeen,  under  Fsbius  Maxi- 
«am  k  beneged  the  city  of  Capua.  Five 
J**"  mw ttfii  he  feaj^ht  under  tn  c  same  uMiuiiander 
ittitt  ae^ofTarattum.  rn  1.  after  the  capture  of  this 
p|ace.  became  aojoainted  with  the  Pythagorean  Near- 
wtro  miMai  Mm  into  the  principles  of  that 

nofpViloitophy.  with  which,  in  practice,  he  had 
,  Worn?  fimiliar     The  war  being  ended,  Cato 
THmnri  to  hi  firm    Near  this  there  stood  a  cot- 
to  .Manias  Curius  Dentatus,  who  had 


Dpked  over  the  Sabines  and  Samnites, 
and  Lv!  i!  Im^ih  Jmcn  Pyrrhus  from  Italy    Cato  was 
aecajftmncd  frvijetit^  to  walk  over  to  the  humble 
■hwe  of  thu  ffn^wMd  eommander,  whera  he  wae 
Wuck  with  idmintlin  rit  thi  fni;^-ility  of  its  owner, 
snd  the  likiiful  aunagetaent  of  the  farm  which  was 
ttUched  to  it.  Henas  it  became  bis  great  object  to 
wiUoMricti'i  iici<T^ibour,  and  adopt  him  as  his 
■mM.   iMvtngniaile     Pftimate  of  his  noose,  lands, 
*»e«,  liid  eip<.r,i<H,,  hp  applied  himself  to  husbandry 
vdh  new  anloor,  and  Mtiencbed  aU  aaperfluity.  In 
*  ?w™">f    WBltetfce  small  towns  in  the  vicinity 
V'iJ  and  defend  ihe  .  ^  i-ii  h  of  those  who  applied 
^  for  assistance.  Thence  he  returned  to  bis 
«beie,      a  plain  oleolc  over  Ma  aiioalden  ia 
^■*«>d  almost  naked  in  summer,  he  laboured  with 
m  tmuu  tiU  Ibey  had  concluded  their  tasks,  aiter 


which  he  sat  down  danj^  with  them  at  table,  eating 

the  Rame  broad  and  drinking  the  finmr  wine.  Valerius 
Flaccus,  a  noble  and  powerful  iioman,  occupied  an 
estate  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Cato's  residence.  A 
witnaM  of  the  virtues  and  talents  di^plajed  by  him,  he 
pemudad  the  young  Cato  to  nmove  to  Rome,  and 
promised  to  asaist  him  by  his  influence  and  }>atronage. 
Cato  came  accordingly  to  the  ca^tal,  with  an  obscure 
name,  and  with  no  oilier  lesaneaa  hot  Ua  own  telenta 
and  the  of  the  rrenerouB  Flaccus  ;  but  by  the  purity 
of  his  iiiufals,  the  austere  energy  of  his  character,  hiiiB 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  his  fluency  of  elocution,  and 
the  great  ability  that  marked  his  early  foreuBic  career, 
he  soon  won  for  himself  a  distinguished  name  It 
was  in  the  camp,  however,  rather  than  at  the  bar,  tliat 
be  strove  to  raise  himself  to  emiaaDoe.  Aitbaagaof 
thirty  he  went  M  military  tribana  to  (Kcily.  Thenext 
year  lie  wais  choBen  ijuiestor,  and  was  attached  to  the 
army  which  Scipio  Africanus  was  to  carry  into  Africa, 
at  which  period  there  commenced  between  him  and 
that  commander  a  rivalry  nitd  hatred  whirh  lasted  un- 
til doath.  Cato,  who  had  returned  to  Korac,  accused 
Scipio  of  extravagance ;  and,  though  be  failcid  in  svp- 
porting  his  cluuM  yet  hia  seal  fiv the  oubiicffo^  gain- 
ed Idm  great  inJuMMse  over  tiie  minde  of  the  peoplo. 
Five  years  subsequent  to  thiB,  after  having  been  already 
edtle,  he  was  chosen  pmtor,  and  the  province  of  Sar- 
dinia fell  to  him  by  lot.  His  austere  self-contrd,  his 
integrity  and  iii>ti  while  di^ehar^g  tbis  office, 
brought  him  into  direct  and  most  favourable  contrast 
with  those  who  had  precoded  him.  Here  too  it  was 
that  ho  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Ennius,  who 
was  then  serving  among  the  Calabrian  levies  attached 
to  the  army.  From  Ennius  he  acquired  the  (Jreek 
language,  and,  on  his  departure  from  the  island,  be 
tow  the  iMud  aloof  with  bun  to  Rome.  Hewaalirud- 
ly  elected  consul.  B  C.  193,  and  his  collcarjue  in  office 
was  Valerius  Flaccus,  his  early  friend.  Wtiilo  consul 
he  strenuously  but  fruitlessly  opposed  the  abolition  of 
the  famouH  Oppian  Law  (rkf.  Oppia  Lex),  and  soon  after 
this  set  out  tbr  Spain,  which  bad  attempted  to  shako 
offthc  lloman  yoke  With  newly-raised  troo()s,  which 
be  soon  converted  into  an  ezcelient  anny,  lie  quicUy 
lednoed  that  preyinee  to  aobmiaaiott,  ana  ohtuned  tlw 
honours  of  a  triumph  at  Rome,  though  there  i.s  liut 
too  nnirh  reason  to  believe  that  be  had  justly  exposed 
himself,  in  the  eyes  of  a  candid  historian,  if  aoeh  a 
one  couUl  then  h.ivc  been  found  iunong  his  country- 
men, to  the  charge  of  pcrfidiouti  conduct  and  cruelty. 
Hardly  had  Cato  deeconded  from  the  triumphal- char- 
iot, wken,  layir^  ande  the  oonaalar  nibo  and  assn- 
mmg  the  gart>  of  the  lieutenant,  be  aeoompanied,  as 
su(  li,  tlie  Roman  commander  Scmpronjus  into  Thrace. 
Ho  afterward  plaoed  himself  under  the  orders  of  Mai> 
nias  Adliua,  tlM  eonsul,  to  fight  agunst  Antiocbna, 
and  carry  the  war  into  Tliessaly.  By  a  bold  march 
he  seized  upon  CaUidromup,  one  of  the  rockicsit  sum- 
mits of  Thermopyla,  and  thus  decided  the  issue  of 
the  conflict.  For  this  signal  service,  the  consul,  in  the 
excess  of  his  enthusiasm,  embraced  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  army,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  neither 
in  bia  power,  nor  in  that  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
award  bim  a  reoonpenee  eommensorate  with  nia  de- 
serts. Aciliup  iiJirririVirit,-'!v  uf^.cr  this  sent  him  to  Rome 
to  communicate  the  tulings  of  the  victory.  Seven  years 
subsequently  he  obtained  the  office  of  censor,  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  opposition  of  a  large  part  of 
the  nobility,  who  dreaded  to  have  so  severe  an  in- 
spector of  public  morals,  at  a  time  when  luxury,  the 
result  of  tbeir  Aabtie  oonquaata,  bad  driven  oat  nasr 
of  the  eariier  ^oee  of  the  Roman  people.  He  ftu- 
filled  this  trsist  with  inilexible  rigour.  Some  of  his 
acts,  it  is  true,  would  seem  to  liave  prooeeded  from 
timt  pngnaciono  bitteinmo  wfa&cb  must  be  eentraeted 
by  a  man  engaged  in  conatant  strife  and  inflictions : 
thus,  for  example,  be  took  away  his  horse  from  Lu- 
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cduR  Scipio,  and  expelled  M&niliua  from  the  aenate  for 
saluting  hin  wife  at  what  Cato  deemed  an  iniproper 
time.  Still,  however,  moat  of  hi*  procoedingi  when 
cennor  indicate  a  man  who  aimed,  by  every  roetliod, 
at  keeping  up  the  true  apirit  of  earlier  day*.  Hence, 
though  his  mcaaurea,  while  holding  this  office,  caused 
him  some  obloquy  and  oppoaition,  they  met  in  the  end 
with  the  highest  applause,  and,  when  he  resigned  the 
censontliip.  the  people  erected  a  statue  to  him  in  the 
temple  of  Health,  with  an  honourable  inscription,  tes- 
tifying his  faithful  dtacliargc  of  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice. Cato's  attachment  to  the  old  lloman  morals 
was  still  more  plainly  seen  in  his  opposition  to  Car- 
ncades  and  his  colie^ues,  when  be  persufuled  the  sen- 
ate to  send  back  tbeiie  philosophers,  without  delay,  to 
their  own  schools,  through  fear  lest  the  llonian  youth 
•Iiould  lose  their  martial  character  in  the  pursuit  of 
Grecian  learning.  The  whole  oolitical  career  of  Calo 
was  one  continued  warfare.  He  was  continually  ac- 
cusing others,  or  made  the  subject  of  accusation  him- 
■elf.  Livy,  although  full  of  admiration  for  his  charac- 
ter, still  does  not  seek  to  deny,  that  Cato  was  sus- 
pected of  having  excited  the  accusation  brought  against 
Scipio  Africauus,  which  compelled  that  illustrious  man 
to  retire  from  the  capital.  He  was  also  the  means  of 
the  condemnation  of  Scipio  Aaiaticus,  who  would 
have  been  dragged  to  prison  had  not  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus generously  interfered.  As  for  Cato  himself, 
.be  was  fiAy  times  accused  and  aa  often  acquitted. 
:He  was  eighty-five  years  of  age  when  he  saw  himself 
compelled  to  answer  the  last  accusation  brought  against 
him,  artd  the  exordium  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion 
Was  marked  by  a  peculiar  and  touching  simplicity :  "  It 
is  a  hard  thing,  Komana,  to  give  an  account  of  one's 
'Conduct  before  the  men  of  an  age  different  from  that 
'in  which  one  has  himself  lived." — The  last  act  of  Ca- 
nto's public  life  was  hin  embassy  to  Carthage,  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Kin^  Mas- 
■inissa.  This  voyage  of  his  is  rendered  famous  in  his- 
itor}-,  since  to  it  has  been  attributed  the  destruction  of 
'Carthage.  In  fact,  struck  by  the  rapid  recovery  of 
this  citv  from  the  loss  it  had  sustained,  Cato  ever  af- 
ter ended  every  speech  of  his  with  the  well-known 
words,  "  Pntteroi  ceiueo  Carthoffinfm  et»e  deUndatn" 
("  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  Carthage  ought  to  be  de- 
■troyed").  Whatever  we  may  tliink  of  bis  patriotism 
in  this,  we  certainly  cannot  admire  his  |K>litical  saga- 
city, since  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  by  rrmoviiig  all  dread 
of  a  once  powerful  rival,  only  tended  to  accelerate 
the  downfall  of  Roman  freedom  itself  Cato  died  a 
year  al^er  liis  return  from  this  embassy,  in  tl>e  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. — Although  frugal  of  the  public 
revenues,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inditterent 
to  riches,  nor  to  have  neglected  the  ordinary  means  of 
acquiring  them  ;  nay,  if  Plutarch  speaks  truly,  aomc 
of  the  modes  to  which  ho  had  recourse  for  increasing 
his  resources  were  anything  but  reputable.  Towards 
tlie  end  of  his  life  he  was  fond  of  indulging  in  a  cheer- 
ful gloss,  and  of  inviting  daily  some  of  his  neighbours 
to  sup  with  him  at  his  villa;  and  the  conversation 
on  these  occasions  turned,  iK>t,  as  one  might  have  sup- 
posed, chiefly  on  rural  affairs,  hut  on  the  praises  of 
great  and  excellent  mm  among  the  Uonuns.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  a  son  by  each  of  his  wives. 
His  conduct  as  a  husband  and  father  was  equally  ex- 
emplary.— Cato  may  be  taken  aa  a  apecimen  of  the 
.  Sabino-Samnite  character.  If  hia  Ufo  bo  regarded  as 
that  of  a  mere  private  man,  it  offers  only  acerbity  and 
rigour :  it  presents,  however,  a  wholly  difTercnt  as- 
pect if  one  contemplates  him  as  the  representative  of 
the  early  Italian  popuUr  rhararter.  Many  features  of 
this  same  character  strikingly  resemble 'the  modem. 
Who  docs  not,  in  Cato's  vchrment  bitternesa.  retrace 
a  leading  feature  of  the  modem  lulian,  so  vehement 
and  implacable  wl>en  his  feelings  are  once  irritated! 
Who  knows  not  that  in  Italy  u  mo«t  frcqucntlT  to 
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be  found  the  atruffe  combination  of  grovelling 
and  boundless  indiiTcrence  towards  external 
As  to  what  regards  the  Ural  point,  wc  ncc<. 
in  other  cases,  betake  ourselves  to  Plutarch' 
tion  of  anecdotes ;  we  can  judge  of  it  froi: 
own  work  on  husbandry  and  bouaehold  e 
At  the  very  outset  of  the  book,  he  aeea  no 
find  iault  with  in  a  respectable  man's  endeavt 
enrich  himself  by  trade ;  for  profit  and  rail 
to  him  on  important  object  of  life  ;  only  I 
upon  the  mercantile  profession  aa  too  haza. 
its  nature. — While  we  recognise  with  picast 
in  Cato's  generation,  the  old  Sabine  disciplii 
simplicity  of  life,  rural  employments,  aiMi  aori 
fulness  of  the  lioman  country  nobleman,  yet 
ccivo  with  horror  that  the  treatment  of  slaves 
ancient  Italy  and  according  to  old  Roman  r 
was  still  more  degrading  to  humanity  tliaii  in 
Cato  bought  slaves  like  hounds  or  foals,  wl 
were  young,  in  order  to  sell  them  again  wbt- 
up ;  he  treated  them  exactly  hko  hounds  c 
used  them  well,  because  they  had  a  money  t< 
otherwise  viewed  tliem  merely  as  live-stock 
|)crsons.  This,  however,  we  find  less  surprisin 
even  in  his  warlike  undertakings,  Cato  oppose 
and  cruelty,  as  genuine  Roman  policy,  to 
mildness.  His  advice,  however,  to  the  farmi 
the  mode  in  which  old  ami  sickly  slaves  are  ti 
posed  of,  shows  an  utter  want  of  good  frehi 
classes  them  with  old  and  tevm-nut  iron  im/.' 
and  recommends  tbem  to  be  told:  "  Femunt) 
ra,  scrrtim  tcncm,  ttmm  morbotum,  et  rt  f* 
nptrnt  vcndal."  (R.  H..  2,  p.  12,  ed.  Biv  )— 
the  literary  labours  of  Cato,  the  first  that  c 
mention  is  the  treatise  De  Re  Rustic*  ("0 
culture").  It  appears  to  have  come  down  to 
mutilated  state,  since  Pliny  and  other  writcn 
to  subjects  as  treated  of  by  Cato,  and  to  opiii 
delivered  by  him  in  this  book,  which  are  nuwhr 
found  in  any  part  of  the  work  now  extant 
present  state,  it  is  merely  the  loose,  unconnecti 
niU  of  a  plain  farmer,  expressed  with  rude,  sot 
with  almost  oracular,  brevity  ;  and  it  wants  a 
elegant  topics  of  embellishment  and  illustraiioi 
the  subject  might  have  so  naturally  sujergect 
consists  solely  of  the  dryest  rules  of  agnrulti: 
some  receipts  for  making  various  kinds  of  col 
wine.  Servius  says,  it  ia  addressed  to  the  « 
son,  but  there  is  no  such  address  now  extanl 
most  remarkable  feature  in  this  work  of  Cato' 
total  want  of  arrangement.  It  is  divided,  indr< 
chapters,  but  the  author  apparently  had  nevri 
the  trouble  of  reducing  his  precepts  to  anv  < 
method,  or  of  following  any  general  plan.  'Th 
dred  and  aixty-two  chapters,  of  which  this  woi 
aiala,  seem  ao  many  rules  committed  to  writing, 
daily  laboura  of  the  field  suggested.  He  gt^es 
tiona  about  the  vineyard,  then  goes  to  his  rom 
and  returns  again  to  the  vineyard.  His  trealite. 
fore,  was  vvitlcntly  not  intended  as  a  regular  an 
composed  Iwok,  but  merely  as  a  journal  of  inc 
observations.  That  this  was  its  utmost  prclrn 
farther  evinced  by  the  brevity  of  the  jirocppt*,* 
deficiency  of  all  illustrations  or  embellwhrnent 
style,  ho  of  course  would  be  little  careful,  as  bit 
oranda  were  intended  for  the  use  only  of  hi» 
and  slaves.  It  ia  therefore  alwaya  aimple,  and 
timea  rude,  but  it  ia  not  ill-adapted  to  the  subjf 
suits  our  notions  of  the  severe  manners  of  its 
and  the  character  of  the  ancient  Romanii. — I 
this  book  on  agriculture,  Cato  left  behiml  him  ' 
works,  which  have  almost  entirely  perished 
a  hundred  and  fifty  orationa  (Cteero,  Brutut, 
which  were  existing  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  thoi 
moat  entirely  neglected,  and  a  book  on  military 
pline  (VtgettHt,  1,  8),  both  of  which,  if  now  i 
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woukl  be  hi^y  tnterestuif^,  as  proceeding  from  one 
wb»  wM  e^iuUy  dirtingtiMfad  in  the  smuM  and  fonm. 
A  fpoi  mnr  of  hw  <mliMM  wtm  m  dMdwton  or 

favDur oi  f«artirul:\r  lawg  and  mcasuref^  of  ht  itc  IJv 
^  icaJujcwi  and  pertinacity,  and  his  butcmcBs  in 
•pofciagtbeooinpleteljrwMBout  his  adversaries  (Lip,, 
39,  41}),  anJ  earned  the  reputaiion  of  b^tntj.  if  not  the 
isoct  doquent,  at  least  the  most  8tubi>orn,  speaker 
the  RoiDuu.  Bath  Cioero  and  Lhry  have  ex- 
ivBo  twy  hUw  on  tke  aobject  of  Cato'K 
fW  fmner  adnHta  tint  Ma  **  language  isi 
aati<{uated,  and  some  of  bia  pbrn'ir.'i  har^^h  and  inela- 
fut:  but  oaij  change  that,"  he  coatinuea,  "  winch  it 
iM  Mt  ■  Ui  fOTior  t9  ^ianff«-~oU  naoibor  ood  ca- 
licow — giTf  an  easier  torn  to  nis  sentences,  and  regu- 
Isie  the  ctructure  and  connexion  of  his  words,  and 
joa  wiU  fiad  no  one  who  can  claim  the  preference  to 
Gm."  iirrfdn^nallf  ^peakaof  the  bciiity,  aaperi- 
tf,  ■IfiMMB  of  hia  tongae- — Of  the  book  on  mili- 
urv  fiicip'i.ni-.  .1  i!;ixM\  J'-  il  Jias  been  incf)rporated  into 
(fas  wwk  ef  Vcgetius ;  and  Oicero'a  ontiona  may  oon- 
■ItaftrthewantoftlMMofOMA.  BMtholooaof 
thf  Kfm.  books,  De  Ori^mhux,  -which  hi"  crunmenced 
u  ki4  vigi^ous  old  age,  and  tinished  just  before  his 
iuth,  nost  rrer  be  deeply  deplored  by  the  hiatorian 
mitl^mpKf.  Cato  is  aaid  to  have  begun  to  inqoirc 
>*>ttofirtery,  antiqnitiea,  and  language  of  the  Ro- 
Ewn  prople.  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  (be  Gnak  taato  introduced  by  the  Setpioa.  The 
hiimktil^nlmiil9woA,Mk0ngitdht»,  aa  we 

V- infjTiaeJ  by  Cornrliti'*  Nepoa.  in  hit;  short  life  oC 
CdXa,  BtMiliiftdd  the  exploita  of  thr  kiii^ii  of  Home. 
Citowas  the  fint  author  who  attempted  to  fix  the  era 
•flkefnada^n  of  Rome,  which  he  calculated  in  his 
Orifiaet,  aa^ determined  to  have  been  in  the  first  year 
of  the  7ih  Olvmpiad.  which  is  also  the  estimate  fol* 
kved^  Oafiiiu  of  H^inanwaroa.'  Tbe  aeooiid 
Ml  Hani  laafct  tivaled  <if  Ae  origin  of  Ae  dilftrant 

stale*  of  lUJy.  uhunct-  tht;  whol^'  work  has  nn-rived 
tile  turn  of  OngiacM.     The  fourth  and  liAh  books 
•Mfoltoded  the  history  of  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wn»;  tod  in  the  two  rf*maining  bonk=;,  thr  author  dis- 
auarf  tite  other  wars  of  the  Romans  tiii  the  time  of 
Senias  Oalha.  who  overthrew  the  LuaitaniMHU  The 
■MtwritaxUated  great  iaduatry  andlMnung,  and, 
M  it  ImmM  to  us,  wooid  nnquesttonably  have 
thrown  much  &2;lit  upon  the  early  jjcriod:,  of  Uoninn 
kutm  mi  tbe  anrimiififa  of  tiw  difierent  states  of  Ita- 
ly Dioaynasflf  BaKeanuMMn,  luBMlf  a  aaddkma 
iBi{eiiiv>r  into  antiquittea,  bears  ample  tr«^timnM%'  to  the 
waeircti  ud  aomxaey  of  that  part  which  treats  of  the 
•^n^'tn  ofthi  aadaat  Itaiau  cidca.  —  Cato  was  the 
^ofhiBeeimtryaien  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
■tint.  This  was  done  in  a  work  entitled  "  Com- 
n'.tttrnj  ^m,  nedetur  Filio,  Hertit,  FamUiarUnu.^^ 
In  thi«  book  of  domaatic  madicme,  diiok,  pigeona, 
^  hare  wrn  tk»  bad  \m  eUaff  teeommwribd  to 
ihf  sick,    Hii  remedies  wort-  (iriticip  illv  (Extracted 
fkam  hezbt ,  aod  colewort  or  cabbage  was  his  iavour- 
>t«  eaw     (Fbay.  30,  «.)    Tlw  wdPM,  indeed, 
m  iu  work  on  n sericulture,  abow  that  his 
knawledge  did  not  exceed  that  which  usu- 
aOy  '  Vi-'.s  im^Qg  a  aemi-borbarous  race,  and  only  ei- 
M^ed  to  the  mm.  ordinary  simples  which  nature  af- 
— AifcnCWfias  (7.  10)  mentions  Cato's  Ubri 
fiiasfimum  Epme>iu4irum  ;   aiu!  riccro  hia  Apoph- 
i\'syfuua  ( De  Ojiau,  1,  29),  the  fint  example,  prob- 
»Nv,  of  that  daaa  af  wotka  wM,  tndar  the  appalla- 
■00  of  Ana,  became  to  faphionnhlr  nml  prrviimt  m 
Y****-  —       ^"^y  o'her  work  of  Cato's  which  we 
yi  here  MaKien  is  the  Carmmt  it  Morilnu.  This, 
•wwae,  was  not  written  in  ver«e,  as  might  be  Kup- 
finm  the  title.    Precepts,  imprecations,  or  pray- 
«  %ny  aat  formula  whatever,  were  called  Carmi- 
*«-  Ifiried,  bowevav,  hgr  tlM  litla,  WRM  oitiGa  have 
'       '  "  t»  lha  war  Hi>  Jlwifcia  U 


Mghknuy  now  generally  attribotad  tO'Skttjritai  OalO^ 
who  linid,  according  to  Scalifar,  in  tiw  age  of  Conn 
modw  and  fieptimiiia  S«v«ua.   (AtetercA,  Vit.  Cat. 

^f'^l  -  Ihosrr.  Univ.,  vol.  7,  p.  399,  tfqq.  —  Dunli^p's 
Roman  Literature,  vol.  8,  p.  18,  »eqq.)  —  The  pretend- 
ed fragments  of  tlM  Or^(me»,  pnwialMd  hy  the  Do- 
minican, Nanni  !  rttrr  known  by  thr  name  of  Annius 
Viteibienais,  and  inserted  in  his  AtUt^uUaUs  Vance, 
printed  at  Rome  in  1498,  are  spurioWt  >nA  Aa  irupo- 
sition  waa  detected  soon  after  their  appearance.  The 
few  imiaina  firat  collected  by  Riocobonoa,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  his  trcatiw;  on  History  {Hojle, 
17&9),  are  believed  to  be  genuine.  They  have  been 
enlarged  by  Aoaoniaa  ni|iaa,  and  adM  by  Mm,  wMi 
notes,  to  the  other  writinge  of  Cato,  puhlishrd  at  T>ey- 
den  in  1590. — ^The  beat  edition  of  the  work  on  Agri- 
culture is  contained  in  Geiner's  Senfttnt  RHItii*!^ 
c<e,  ft  vola.  4U>.,  Li/w.,  1786. — 11  Mamis,  ran  of  C«rto 
the  Censor,  by  his  first  wife.  He  dxstinguiahed  him* 
self  greatly  in  the  battle  of  Pydna,  againat  Persea, 
king  of  Maoedonta,  and  rvoaivodlri^  eulogivma  from 
Paidda  JSniBna,  tha  Roman  commander  on  tint 
casion,  whose  daughter  Terti  i  l>r  ifierward  married. 
He  died  while  filling  the  office  ot  prstor.  {Plut.,  Vit. 
Cat.  May,  c.  20  24.)  — III.  Saloniua,  or,  as  Phi- 
tan- li  calls  him,  Saloninus  {'Za7.uvlvo^),  son  of  Cato 
the  Censor,  by  liis  second  wife.  This  second  wife  waa 
the  daughter  of  one  Salonius,  who  had  been  Cato*a 
•ecactary,  and  waa,.«t  tiM  time  of  the  maniace,  n  nan* 
ber  of  Ina  talnnie.   flMonhia,  fflte  Iim  half^rother  Msr- 

nis,  died  when  prn'lnr      Hr  len.  howcvrr,  a  sun  iKi- 

med  Marcus,  who  attained  to  the  consulship,  and  who 
waa  the  father  of  Cato  the  younger,  commonly  called 
rtirpnsi^  {Phit ,  Vit.  Cat.  Maj.,  c.  87.)  — IV.  Vo- 
Icrtus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  in  the  time  of  Sylla. 
He  waa  deprived  of  all  hia  patritnony  during  the  ex- 
oaaaea  of  the  civil  war,  and  tnan  diveeted  liia  attention 
to  Mteraiy  pnraolta.  He  wro**  a  poem  entitled  Dirit 
in  Batlarum,  *'  Imprecations  on  Dattarus."  It  waa 
directed  against  the  individual  who  had  profited  by  hia 
disgrace,  to  appropriate  to  himacif  ^  the  property  of 
the  former.  Siirtnnius,  who  has  preaerved  some  ac- 
count of  him,  mentions  two  other  poems  of  his,  the 
one  entitled  Lydia,  Um  Other  Diana,  and  alao  a  third 
work,  probably  in  proae,  called  Indignatto,  in  which 
he  givea  an  account  of  hia  miafortunea.  These 
three  works  are  lost,  {Scholl,  Hxat.  L\l.  GV.,  vol  1, 
p.  168.)  —  V.  Dionynua,  a  writer  aupposed  to  have 
iMifialMd  in  Um  age  of  Oommodna  and  sefitiBduB  8ew> 
eras,  and  who  h  rojjai^ed  as  the  author  of  the  Ditti- 
eha,  de  Morilnu.  ((.'ompare  Scaltger^  Lett.  Auson., 
232.  —  CarmepeUr,  Rttern.  Bozhom.  it  Catont,  c. 
18.— Bdkr,  Geteh.  Rom.  LiU,  vol  l,p  154  )  — VI. 
Marcua,  Bumame<]  Uticensit,  from  his  death  at  Utica, 
was  crreat-grandaon  to  the  cenaor  of  the  same  name, 
and  born  B.G.  98.  A  ^rt  time  after  hia  biith  he 
ioat  boA  Ma  patenta,  and  was  brought  up  intiie  man- 
sion of  IJvius  DniHUs,  his  uncle  rm  th<^  mother'a  side. 
Even  in  early  life  (.'ato  displayed  a  maturity  of  judf* 
ment  and  an  inflexible  firranesa  of  dwracter  far  dwve 
his  v»»ars  ■  nml  S^rpf^hm.  his  insfrnftor,  beinj;^  accus- 
tomcii  to  take  him  frcquentlv  to  the  residence  of  Sylla, 
who  had  been  his  father's  friend,  the  young  Cato,  then 
but  fourteen  years  of  age,  struck  triA  homr  at  Ae 
bloody  scenes  that  were  passing  anwtid  Mm,  aAad 
his  preceptor  for  a  sword  that  hr  uiii^rht  sla  v  the  tyrant 
Hia  affectionate  diapoeition  was  deariv  dis|daired  la 
Ida  •trang  aMadmient  to  Onpio,  Ma  moAer  by  the 
mother's  side,  as  may  be  seen  hj  rrfrrenee  to  the  pa- 
ges of  Plutarch.  Being  appointed  to  the  priesthood 
of  Apollo,  he  changed  his  residence,  ana  took  hkl 
share  of  his  father's  estate  ;  hut,  thougrh  the  fortune 
which  he  thus  received  was  a  considerable  one,  hia 
maimer  of  livinp  wa.s  simpler  and  more  frugal  than 
ever.  He  formed  a  paiticuTar  connexion  wHh  An- 
— ^  nf  Tyre,  tbe  aloie  philosopher,  nude  " — 
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well  acquainted  with  tho  tenets  of  tixia  school,  and  ever 
after  remained  true  to  ita  principles,  |jui*lung  them  even 
to  the  extreme  of  austerity.    His  tirsl  appearance  in 
public  was  against  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
wished  to  remove  a  column  of  the  Porcian  Uasilica,  or 
Hall  of  Justice,  which  incommoded  their  benches. 
This  Basilica  had  been  erected  by  his  great -erandfa- 
thcr  tho  censor,  and  the  joung  Cato  displayed  on  the 
occasion  that  powerful  and  commanding  eloquence 
which  afterward  rendered  him  no  funnidable  to  all 
his  op|M)nents.    His  first  campaign  was  in  the  war> 
against  Spartacus,  as  a  simple  volunteer,  his  half- 
brother  Ca'pio  bi'in^  a  military  tribune  in  the  same 
army ;  and  ho  distinguished  himself  so  highly,  that 
Uellius,  the  prKlor,  wished  to  award  him  a  prize  of 
honour,  which  Cato,  however,  dtvlined.     He  was 
then  sent  as  military  tribune  to  Macedonia.  There 
he  learned  tluit  Cvpio  waa  lying  dangerously  ill  at 
^noB  in  Thrace,  and  instantly  embarked  for  that] 
place  in  a  small  passage-boat,  notwithstanding  the  | 
roughness  of  the  sea  and  the  great  |ieril  whicli  at- 
tendcMl  the  attempt,  but  only  arrived  at  A^noh  just 
afler  Crpio  had  breathed  his  last.    Stoicism  was  here 
of  no  avail,  and  the  young  Roman  bitterly  lamented 
the  companion  of  his  early  years.    Acconling  to  Plu- 
tarch, there  were  some  who  condemned  him  for  act- 
ing in  n  w.-iy  so  contradictory  to  his  phiioso]ihical  prin- 
ciples ;  but  the  heavier  and  more  unfeeling  charge  was 
the  one  brought  against  him  by  Ca-sar,  in  his  work  en- 
titled "  Anti-Cato."    It  was  there  stated,  that,  after 
all  the  lavish  expenditure  in  which  Cato  had  indulged 
in  performing  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Ca-pio,  and  I 
after  having  declined  repayment  frou)  the  (laughter 
of  the  latter,  he  nevertheless  passed  Ca-nio's  ashes 
through  a  sieve  in  search  of  the  gold  which  might 
have  melted  down  with  them  !    When  the  term  of  his 
service  in  Macedonia  had  expired,  he  travelled  into 
Asia,  and  brought  back  with  him  the  stoic  Atheno- 
dorus  to  Home.    Hp  was  next  made  qua>slor,  and  dis- 
charged with  so  much  impartiality  the  duties  of  this 
diiftcult  office,  and  displayed  so  much  integrity  in  its 
various  details,  that,  on  the  last  day  of  his  qutestor- 
ship,  he  was  escorted  to  his  house  by  the  whole  assem-  ^ 
bly  of  the  j>euple.    So  high,  indrcil,  was  the  opinion  ' 
cntertaint-il  by  his  countrymen  of  the  purity  of  his 
moral  character,  that  when,  at  the  Floral  games  given 
•ly  the  icdile  Messius,  Cato  happened  to  be  a  specta- 
tor, tho  people,  out  of  respect  for  him,  hesitated  about 
ordering  the  dancers  to  lay  aside  their  vestments,  ac- 
cording to  long-estahlishrd  custom,  nor  would  they 
allow  this  to  be  done  until  he  had  departed  from  the 
theatre.    (  Val.  Max.,  2,  10,  8.)    When  the  conspira- 
cy of  Catiline  was  discovered,  Cato  supported  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  acts  of  Cicero,  and  was 
the  first  that  g'ave  hun  publicly  the  honourable  title  of  ; 
'•  Father  of  his  Country."    Opiwsinp  after  this  tlic 
ambitious  movements  of  the  first  tnumvirate,  they  I 
managed  to  have  liini  rrmovetl  to  a  distance,  hy  senJ- ' 
ing  him  out  as  governor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  I 
Having  executed  this  trust  with  ability  and  success,  ' 
ami  having  deposited  in  the  treasury  nearly  seven  I 
thousand  t.-ilents  of  silver,  ho  again  took  part  in  public 
affairs  at  Home,  and  again  continue<l  his  ojijiosition 
ti>  the  triumvirate.    When,  however,  the  rupture  took 
place  lictwren  Pompey  and  Cnsar,  he  sideU  with  the 
former,  and  was  left  behind  by  him  at  Dyrrhachium 
to  guard  the  military  chest  and  magazine,  while  he 
pushed  on  after  Cnsar,  who  had  been  forced  to  retire 
from  the  siege  of  that  city.    Cato,  therefore,  was  not 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.    On  receiving  the 
news  of  this  event,  he  sailed  to  Corcyra  with  tho 
troops  under  his  orders,  and  offered  the  command  to 
Cicero,  who  declined  it.    He  then  proceeded  to  Afri- 
ca, where  he  honed  to  meet  with  Pompey,  but  on 
reaching  Cyrenc  he  heard  of  his  death,  and  w.is  also 
infonned  that  Pompey 's  fathe/-in-law.  Scipio.  had  sone 
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to  Juba,  kin^  of  Maaritania,  where  Varus  had  ^ 
lected  a  considerable  force.    Cato  immediately  rrstf 
ed  to  join  tlu-m,  and,  in  order  to  elTeet  this,  was  ecu 
pellcd  to  make  a  long  and  painful  march  across  a  di 
ert  region,  in  which  his  troops  suffered  severelv  fir 
hunger,  thirst,  and  every  hardship,  but  which' prit 
tions  his  own  example  enabled  them  manfully  to  t 
dure.    After  seven  days  of  suffering  his  forre  tru 
ed  L'tica,  where  a  junction  between  the  two  anal 
look  place.    The  soldiers  wished  to  have  him  for  tbi 
general,  but  he  yielded  to  what  he  conceived  to  \iti 
superior  claims  of  iScipio,  who  held  the  ofificp  of  pt 
consul ;  and  this  fault  on  his  part,  of  which  he  to 
after  had  reason  to  repent,  accelerated  the  ruin  of  t 
cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.    Scipio  havmp  «ii 
ed,  for  Juba's  gratification,  to  put  all  the  inhi^itai 
of  L'tica  to  the  sword,  Cato  strenuously  opposed  il 
cruel  plan,  and  accepted  the  command  of  thi«  inipi 
tant  city,  while  Scipio  and  Labienus  marched  agaii 
Cassar.    Cato  had  ailvised  them  to  protract  the  wa 
but  they  hazarded  an  rngageroent  at  ITiapsus,  in  nhi 
they  were  entirely  defeated,  and  Africa  submitted 
the  victor.    After  vainly  endeavouring  to  prevail  up 
the  fragments  of  the  conquered  army,  os  thry  r&i 
successively  to  Utica,  to  unite  in  defending  that  r 
against  the  conqueror,  Cato  furnished  thepi  vith 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  to  convey  them  whithrn 
ever  they  wit-hed  to  go.    When  the  evening  of  tl 
day  came,  he  retired  to  his  own  apartments,  and  r 
ployed  liiniself  for  i»mc  time  in  reading  the  Phsd 
of  Plato,  a  dialogue  that  tunis  upon  the  immortality 
the  soul.    He  endeavoured  at  the  fame  time  to  I 
the  suspicions  of  his  friends,  by  seeming  to  takt 
lively  interest  in  the  fate  uf  those  who  were  etcapi 
by  sea  from  Utica,  and  by  sending  several  times  tot 
seaside  to  learn  the  state  of  the  wind  and  wraiL 
liut  towards  niorning,  when  all  was  quiet,  he  »laU 
himself    He  fdl  from  his  bi  d  with  the  blow,  and  i 
noise  of  his  fall  brought  his  son  and  servants  iiiloi 
room,  by  whose  assistance  ho  was  raised  fnm  I 
ground,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bind  op  I 
wound.    I'heir  efforts  to  save  him  were  in  vaiu : 
('ato  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  self-pourssion.  tl 
he  tore  open  the  wound  again  in  «>  eflcctual  a  man 
that  he  instantly  expired.    He  died  at  the  age  of ' 
and  when  Cesar  heard  of  his  fate,  be  is  said  to  h 
exclaimed.  "  I  grudge  thrc  ihy  death,  Cato,  sitirc  ll 
hast  grudged  me  the  taving  of  thv  life."  —  Sue h  v 
the  end  of  a  man  whom  a  better  pliilosophv,  Inr  tia 
ing  him  to  struggle  with  his  predominant  faults  inilt 
of  encouraging  them,  would  have  rendered  truly  a: 
able  and  admirable.    He  possessed  the  greatest  int 
rity  and  fitmncss  ;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  hi* 
litical  career,  was  never  swayed  by  fear  or  intrrrsi 
desert  that  which  he  considered  the  course  of  Itbt 
and  justice.    He  is  said  to  have  foreseen  Cesar's 
signs  long  before  they  were  jienerally  suspected ;  1 
his  well-known  animosity  against  him  rencirred  hiat 
thority  on  the  subject  less  weighty  ;  and  his  teal 
him  to  miscalculate  the  strencth  of  the  ccDirnonwra 
when  he  earnestly  advised  the  senate  to  adopt  tl 
measures  wliich  gave  Ca-tar  a  pretence  for  ccmn 
cing  hostilities.    During  the  civil  war  he  had  the  i 
merit  of  uniting  to  the  sincerest  ardour  in  the  ri 
of  his  party  a  steady  regard  for  justice  and  hunian^ 
he  would  not  countenance  cruelty  or  rapine  bees 
practised  by  his  associates  or  coloured  wrth  pretci 
of  pubUc  advantages.    But  philosophical  pndr  o 
shadowed  tlie  last  scenes  of  his  life,  and  Icxl  hit 
indulge  his  selfish  fi-elings  by  suicide,  rather  than 
for  the  happiness  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  r 
gate,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  distressed  co 
tion  of  his  country.    His  character,  howcYcr,  wa 
pure,  and,  sbce  Pompey's  death,  so  superior  to  tha 
all  tho  leaders  engaged  with  him  in  the  same  ra 
that  his  opponents  covM  not  refuse  him  I  heir  rr» 
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tai  im  fume  1ms  bManw  s  &toarite 

I  if  jatfm  in  modern  ttmea,  u  tiiat  of  Um 
fifjc^     pMMtetins  dc^ader  of  the  libeitiM 
of  E«.-«  ^P'*'-  *  I*  —  5mv-  t/nie.,  vol. 

7  p  ^fMf  —  £acyclop.  Meiropol;  Dtv.  3,  vol.  3, 

•on  of  thi?  pTeCtniiiiir,  waA 

U  CciU.  but  led  a  somewhat  inuuural  lite, 
■alii  b«  ifliw*^  f'«7         upDU  In*  cliaractt-r  by  a 
i  deitk  it  Phililiic    {I'iui.,  Vil.  Cat.  Min.,e. 


Catti  »r  CaiTn  [Idnoi,  Strab. — XdrToi,  Fioi. — 
Tkot-— Clutti,  Pba  ),  a.  powerful  nation  of 
.tttirtwnrn,  howeTer,  to  the  Romans,  since 
,&M^  ihej  made  some  iiicuritiuni<  into 

 J,  ana  iad  a  fixed  settlemsot  thiawin. 

rliiviittiu  BOW  of  tbtm  than  that  tbqr  lirad 
in  tht  (oatjui'tlie  Ubii,  and  that  ia  tba  'uoUaaor  a 
m^Mti  ciJmi  Ennii  lepuated  tfattn  Ann  the  Chen*- 
CI      T*ct*4iK»cp.U-t  tht'rii  more  cloJtely,  and  aMriigiia 
Pfctmd'n  A:-i  Ijf  their  smilhern  boutuiary,  niid 
1^  HerrrtiiiJi  i>jri>:  fui  their  eastern     The  country 
e£       CaUi  iicujil  *ef!n  to  have  comprehended  tfie 
tmBik>f\  oi Htui  anil  other  ailjarent  parts  Tlic 
u-ar  '-'atti  uf  Ccwtn.  an  l  tlio  more  nicnlem  ihuteu 
aiki  i//3Ma.*^pearto  be  ulrnlicAl.    (Coiitpare  Wcnk, 
HwtMr^.t  LfUtdafttckuhtt,  voi.  2,  d.  2A.  —  Man- 
t,  Gr«gT ,      3,  p.  183,  A  wrtiwi  of  the 

n.  fltiU  bean  tha  imbm  of  Cm- 
«if ;  lat  lliir  Mpiial  MaltiiUB  b  now  Xm^fmtg. 

Ctcm-^xi.  Cm*  Valeriua,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom 
if  mpactiMe  parent*  in  the  tenrttorY  of  Verona,  bat 
■m^j-  ■'■.f  •  1.1  rhe  i  vwn  so  callcil.  or  on  the  peninsula  of 
luck  pmjecte  into  tlie  Like  n«>nacus,  has  been 
i  (jtijcct  of  tnucll  c  Ull^<>vl■r^y  Tlie  I'oniier  opiiiioti 
h»  ♦if^n  rauW^invd  l.-v  M.itrci  1  V  tvona  llhi.itratii,  pt. 
t,c  .  1  >Md  Bayle  :  D.  t.  Hit!  ,  tut.  CnluUnx),  and  the 
Uitcr  by  G;»rJjjs  ■  f)c  toet..  dial.  10),  .Scholl  {Hmt. 
Idi  Jiim^  fi,  1 ,  p  3  iO),  FubrmaiUi  {HAndiimk  der 
CioM.  1,  p.  187),  and  n>ost  modern  writen. 
TLtf  pnctae  period,  aa  well  aa  place,  of  tlie  birth  uf 
OmAm,  ia  a  iafic  «f  iahtte  md  naceriaipty.  Ae> 
«dhf  tothtfiHctin  cluomd^  he  WM  bani  A.U.C. 
Kfi.  but  according  to  olh«r  authorities  in  667  ^Staai 
CWoajr.vol  l.p  148)or668.  Inconseouence  of  an 
ir.\u  »':  -n  irvtii  NJioiius  Torquatus,  one  of  the  noblest 
uiUiiiij^  v'  the  he  proceeded  in  earlv  youth  to 
E«aie.«heTt  h-.  ippears  to  have  krpt  but  indiU'erent 
eeffifnuj.  it  lcs&  la  point  of  moral  character.  He  im- 
p^J  V  i  ius  loRtute  ao  much  by  fail  «|tn«afiactt|  that 
be  nnpbiBs  ht.  hid  no  on« 

Fra^fBw  <rai  pr;rri>       «  ifrabati, 
Ji       «Mi  teilofvt  possU  " 

fhm.  hmwm,  aaal  ftxitf  have  Iwen  inittaa  in 
at  1^  indM*        alwajr*  aaflidmk  to  «llow  ' 
tan  (A  keep  op  a  Miciooa  vtllt  on  ^  polaHlh  of  1 

Satam.  and  «a  rxpfmrive  residmea  at  TSKif.    With  [ 

»  »i<  VI  ^  f  !;u;jnj''nj  hn  {.vcuniary  circumgtaticcs,  he 
vjo^i  itf  liiUil  Rom^n  niixle  ot"  re-establishing  a 
Jiatnisheii  foisukr,  aad  ircompanieii  Caius  Memmi-  I 
us.  thf  erVbntcd  patron  of  Lucretius,  to  Dith;rnia,  I 
wkrichewuappoinud  to  th,'\t  province.  His 

sitaitidii.  bo«r«rr,  was  but  Uttle  meliorated  by  this  | 
«ipediiio«.  tad.  in  the  coarse  of  it,  he  lost  a  belored  | 
Mother  «ho  was  aJoog  with  him,  and  whose  death  was  ' 
iBai<-ot4><i  in  ««nes  never  surpassed  in  delicacy  or  pa- ' 

dMioH  aod  a  hnniea  hMl   nnlB  dte  period  of 

hia  rrtora  to  Ivily  to  hi»  decease,  1^  tiBM  appears  to 
ban  been  chi«£;  occupied  with  tho  prosectition  of  li-  : 
^(alious  arr.-.urs  in  tli  capital  or  in  the  solitudes  of 
*fTO»»  The  Eusebtin  rlmmide  places  his  death  in 
V  '  OyO.  and  tonic -xniet^  fix  it  in  70.5,  It  is  evi- 
dM.  tiowefer,  th^  he  mu&  have  survived  at  least  till 
% wCirexo.  to  his  Letters. talks  of  hii  Tcrses against 
I  MaoHtnm  •■  anriw  vxiMoii,  and  tMt 
So 


by  Casar  in  that  year.  He  had  aatiriaed  the  dietatoi^ 
who  nvenged  himself,  like  a  man  of  the  wodd  «iid  • 
laoB  of  aonse  and  ffood  temper,  by  asking  tho  Mtirirt 
toaapwilhUai.  llw  diotoatlod  aad  uidumr  itato 
of  Ma  eotuiilfy,  aad  hio  dtagnal  ot  tfa«  tveotaiunt  whiah 
he  h.id  received  from  McinmiuF,  were  perhaps  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  shutininjj  political  employments ;  but 
when  we  consider  hin  t.'uste  and  geniua,  wo  cannot  help 
reBTPttinc  that  he  was  menBiy  an  idler  and  a  de^mtiehee. 
He  loved  tjlodia  (suppt)»ed  to  have  Ifecn  the  sititi  r  of 
the  infamoua  iJiodiuii),  a  beautiful  but  iibaJiM:kt.s  wom- 
an, whom  he  haa  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Le«- 
hia,  aa  coinpanng  her  to  tlw  Laatnan  Sappho.  A  mong 
Ilia  friends  he  ranked  not  onlgr  moat  men  of  pleasure 
and  fashion  in  AoaM»  but  ■nm  of  har  MBtiMnt  litonk 
ry  and  polHkoLdltaciWii,  M  OwmHiio  Pfepoa,  Gie^ 
10,  and  Ariaios  PoHw.  Hil  mmaitK  seem  to  hs*« 
been  aa  nnmeroua  as  bis  kme  or  Mewlahips,  and  earn- 
petitions  in  poetry  or  rivalship  in  gallantrr  appear  al- 
ways to  have  Wen  a  sufficient  cause  for  nis  dislike  ; 
ami  where  an  antipathy  waa  once  conci  iv  ed,  he  was 
unable  to  put  auy  iMtraint  on  the  espretiiiion  of  hia 
hostdo  feelings.  His  pocras  arc  chielly  etnployed  in 
the  indulgence  and  conimemoration  of  these  various 
paasioiis.  Tbey  have  been  divided  into  lyric,  elegiac, 
and  opigranunatic  an  arrangement  convenient  trom 
its  generality,  but  to  whidi  all  cannot  with  atriclneat 
be  reduced.  U«  •mom  (0  bavi-  been  the  culiaat 
lyric  poet  of  Lalhliik,  imtoritbtitaxidm^  the  oiaim  ot 
Horace  to  the  MM  bMUNW.  MiMk.of  hk  poMiy 
appears  to  have  been  teat:  the  pieeoa  thai  fimialii  l» 
us  c'vhibii,  it)  singular  contrast,  the  sensual  groasaesa 
which  i.i  imbibed  from  deprared  habits  and  loose  ima- 
g^in.ations.tocrthcr  with  uleatna  of  sentiment  and  taste, 
and  the  polish  of  intellertaal  cultivation.  Thftse  who 
turn  with  dis^^'unt  from  the  coarse  itnjiurities  that  sul- 
ly his  pages,  may  be  inclined  to  wonder  that  the 
term  of  delicacy  ahould  ever  have  been  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Gatullua.  But  to  many  of  hia  eflusiuM, 
distinguished  both  by  iancy  and  feeling,  this  poiae  ia 
jiHtljr  doe.  Maaj  af  his  amatory  trifles  are  qoita 
litalkd  hi  the  elecBtiee  of  their  playfulnesa ;  and  M 
aothor  has  czoeBM  Un  IB  the  |Mn^  and  neatness 
of  hia  style,  the  del^ghtftil  eeee  and  laie  simplicity 
of  his  manner,  and  hu  graceful  turos  of  thought  and 
happineiis  of  expression.  Some  of  his  pieces,  which 
breathe  the  higher  enthusiasm  of  the  art,  and  are  col- 
ourpd  with  a  iringul&r  picturcsqneneaa  of  imagery, 
increase  our  repret  at  tho  manifest  mutilation  of  bis 
works.  IS'o  one  of  hi«  poetical  predecessor*  was  more 
versed  in  Greek  literature  than  Catullus,  and  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  its  beauties  procured  for  hhs 
the  appeUation  of  Doehu :  unless  we  undeiatand  hf 
the  term  in  qneatioil»npt"leaBied,"biitiaa«rba0Kw 
ing  and  accompGUhei;  nlMt  tha  aid  Eqglkli  wiilani 
generally  signihr  hj  **  eamdu,''  aa  "  mmaSag  in  am* 
sic  and  the  mathematieB.'*  Cirtnthie  tinelaled  mnj 
of  t'lp  q!:Tii  r  in  1  more  delicate  jiiwes  of  the  Greeks, 
an  aitf'nujt  which  hitherto  had  been  thought  impoaai- 
bln,  thou(;h  the  brood  humaor  of  their  comedies,  the 
vehement  patho^i  of  their  tragedies,  and  the  romantic 
interest  of  tin-  Odyssey,  had  stood  the  transformation. 
His  sUy  in  iitthynia,  though  little  advantageous  to 
his  foitune,  rendered  him  better  acquainted  than  he 
might  otherwiao  have  been  with  tho  produdHoe  of 
Greece ;  and  ho  waa  therefore,  in  a  great  dagno,  fai» 
defated  te  tfaie  espeditiaii{oD  which  he  ahvagre  appeaM 
to  have  loelwd  beek  with  onililhwliaii  and  dUpp^ 
ment)  for  those  felicitous  tome  of^eBpaaariilii  dbft 
grace,  simplicity,  and  purity  which  are  m  eharaoterfa* 
ties  of  his  poems,  and  of  which  'liiln  rti>  ^^Jroecc  alone 
had  alforded  models.  Indeed,  iji  .nl  vtf«c8,  wheth- 
er elegiac  or  heroic,  we  perrnvp  his  imitation  of  tho 
Grcekii ;  and  it  mu.st  he  admitted  th.it  he  has  drawn 
from  them  his  choicest  .ston's.  His  HelleniMmH  are 
fteaaaot ;  hia  hniaet,  aiiailea,  metaphoia,  and  addsMS^ 
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e«  to  himioir  wne  all  G«^*k  ;  and  ewn  in  the  renifica- 
tion  of  hi*  odct  we  see  visible  tncea  of  their  oripn. 
Neverthelc«i,  be  was  the  inrentor  of  a  new  apecies  of 
Latin  poetry ;  and  aa  he  waa  the  first  who  uaed  anch 
variety  of  meaaurca,  and  perhapa  invented  sooie  that 
were  now,  he  was  amply  entitled  to  call  the  poetical 
vulume  which  he  prcaented  to  Cornelius  Nepos  Lepi- 
Novum  LibtUum.  The  beautiful  expreasiona, 
too,  and  idiotna  of  the  Greek  language,  which  he  has 
so  carefully  selected,  are  woven  with  such  art  into  the 
texture  of  his  composition,  and  so  aptly  paint  the  iro- 
paasioned  ideoa  of  his  amorous  muse,  that  thoy  have 
all  the  fresh  and  untarnished  hues  of  originality. — The 
tfeat  editions  of  Catullua  are,  that  of  Vulpiua,  Patav., 
4to,  1737,  and  that  of  Doring,  Ltp*..  8vo.  1788,  re- 
printed in  London,  1820.  The  worka  of  this  poet 
have  also  been  frequently  edited  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Tibullns  and  Propertius,  of  which  the  best 
edition  la  porhapa  that  of  Morell,  Pan*,  fol.,  1604. 
(Bakr,  Geack.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  2S3,  ttqq.  — 
&'cAd«,  Hitt.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  I,  p.  236,  310,  ttqq.  — 
Eiton's  Sptament,  vol.  3,  p.  81. — Dunlop,  Rom.  IM., 
vol.  1,  p  454,  »w  ) 

Catclus,  Q.  LtTTATics,  I.  a  Roman  naval  com- 
mander, &moaa  for  his  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the 
Carthaginians,  consisting  of  4iQ0  sail,  off  the  JEgate* 
Inrula ;  forty  of  the  Carthaginian  vessels  were  sunk, 
seventy  taken,  and  the  remainder  dispersed.  Thi* 
celebrated  victory  put  an  end  to  the  iirat  Punic  war. 
(Kt^.  .£gatea  Insulc) — II.  A  celebrated  Roman,  the 
colleague  of  Marias  in  the  conaulship,  and  who  jointly 
triumphed  with  him  over  the  Oimbri.  He  waa  con- 
demned to  death  liy  M.-irios,  during  the  tyrannical  sway 
of  the  latter,  and  sxifTocated  himself  in  a  ncwly-ploster- 
ed  room  by  the  steam  of  a  large  fire.  {Plui.,  Vu.  Mar. 
—  Veil.  Patere.,%Vl.) 

Catobioks,  a  Gallic  nation,  dwelling  among  the 
Cottian  Alpa.  (P/in.,  3,  20  )  Their  capital  was  Ca- 
turiga,  traeea  of  which  are  found,  according  to  D'An- 
viile,  at  Charge*,  between  Gap  and  Embrun,  in  the 
department  it*  HavU»-Alpe*.  {Lematre,  Ind.  Gtogr. 
ad  Cat.,  p.  838,  teq.) 

CADcIsua,  the  name  of  the  highest  and  roost  exten- 
sive range  of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia, 
and  which  the  ancients  erroneously  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  According  to 
Strabo,  it  extended  from  the  Euxme  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  divided  Albania  and  Iberia  towards  the  south, 
from  the  level  country  of  the  Sarmatai  on  the  north. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  farmed,  according 
tusotne,  seventy,  and  acconling  to  others,  300  different 
riatiivis,  who  spoke  various  languages,  and  lived  in  a 
itava^  state.  The  breadth  of  this  chain,  according  to 
the  beet  Russian  authorities,  is  about  400  miles  be- 
tween Ahe  mouth  of  the  Don  and  Kooma ;  about  756 
Wetwten  the  atraits  of  Caffa  and  the  peninsula  of  Ap- 
itkeron ;  and  about  350  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Phaais  md  the  cky  of  Derbend.  The  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Caneasus,  so  celebrated  in  history  and 
poetry,  i«  mot  agreed  upon  ;  the  moat  probable  opinion 
IS  that  which  connecta  it  with  the  Asi,  the  early  divin- 
ities of  Asia.  {Vid.  Aai.)  The  range  of  Caucasus 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  Alpa  in  point  of  eleva- 
tion, though  in  resemblance  it  may,  as  the  middle  of 
the  chain  u  covered  with  glaciers,  or  white  with  eter- 
nal snowa.  The  highest  summit  is  only  5900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  two  principal 
passages  of  Caucasus  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  the  Caucaaian  and  Albanian  galea. 
The  first  ta  the  defile  which  leada  from  Motdoi  to 
Ty^ia.  It  ia  the  narrow  valley  of  four  days'  journey, 
where,  accortlir^j  to  Strabo,  the  river  Aragon,  now 
called  Arakui,  Hows.  It  ia,  aa  Pliny  caTIs  it,  an 
ijnormous  work  of  nature,  which  has  cut  out  a  long 
opening  among  the  rocks,  that  an  iron  gate  would  be 
ilmoat  BUiTicient  to  close.  It  is  by  this  passa^  that 
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the  barbarians  of  the  north  threatened  both  the  Roma: 
and  the  Persian  empire.  It  is  now  called  Dan< 
The  Albanian  pass  of  the  ancienta  was,  accordine  I 
common  opinion,  the  pass  of  Derbend  along  the  t'u 
pian  Sea.  I^ater  and  better  authorities  sanction  ttt 
belief,  however,  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  Saraic 
tian  pass,  and  ooincidea  with  a  defile  passing  throug 
the  territory  of  Ooma-khnn,  along  the  frontier  cf  Dt 
ghettan,  and  then  traversing  the  district  of  Kagman, 
*hane.  {Malte-Brun,  Gtogr.,  vol  2,  p.  12,  liruun 
ed.) 

CavcSnes,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  who  ntrui  > 
the  coast  of  the  Euxinc  from  the  Mani'andynrE  ai.  I 
as  the  river  Parthenius.    Some  pretend  that  thry  » f  t 
of  Arcadian  origin,  in  common  with  the  Pelasgi.  £.n 
roamed  about  Tike  this  latter  people  (Strab  , 
while,  according  to  others,  they  were  of  Scythian  ri 
traction.    {Strab.,  542.)   A  portion  of  theae  Caucom 
are  said  to  have  passed  into  Greece,  and  oocupirJ 
territory  in  the  division  of  £hs,  called  Ceole.  or  '*  tl 
hollow."    Another  part  settled  in  Triphylian  Eh» 
is  of  the  latter  that  Herodotus  speaks  (1,  147  ;  4.  1  i 
— Compare  Larcker,  Hut.  d'Herod.,  vol.  8,  p  10 
TaUe  Geographique). 

Cacdil'ii,  a  city  of  Samnium,  the  position  of  nbii 
is  not  perfectly  agreed  upon  by  antiquaries  :  most  i 
them,  indeed,  place  it,  with  Holstenius,  who  examini 
the  whole  of  tnis  tract  with  great  accnmcy,  at  Arpm 
But  D'Anville  assigns  it  a  situation  a  few  miles  farth 
towards  Bcneventum.  In  the  vicinity  of  Caudio 
was  the  famous  defile  called  Furea.  i'audtmt,  who 
the  Roman  army  waa  compelled  by  the  Sanmitet 
pass  under  the  yoke.  The  present  valley  of  Arjuis 
thought  to  answer  to  this  pass.  (Cramer*  Aiae 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  243.) 

CaclonIa  or  Caclon,  a  city  of  Bmtinm,  in  lo«- 
Italy,  on  the  scacoost,  a  short  distance  south  of  Coci 
turn  Promontoriom,  and  between  that  and  the  Zephj 
an  Promontory.    It  was  one  of  the  earliest  coloni 
founded  by  the  Achcana  on  tliese  shores  ( Strab.,  26 1 
Scymn.,  vk.,  v.  317),  and  the  name  originally,  perha) 
was  Aulon.    (Sttph.  Byz.,  *.  v.  Av>Jv.)  Tlial 
I  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  republics  of  M; 
na  Grvcia  we  may  collect  from  Polybius  (2,  39). « 
I  records  its  alliance  with  Crotona  and  Sybwia.    It  >^ 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Dionysius  of  Syracnse,  who- 
moved  the  inhabitants  to  his  capiuf  (I>imi.  Ste.,'. 
106),  but  it  must  have  arisen  afaia  from  its  rtii: 
since,  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  it  eapoaced  I 
cause  of  lliai  nrince,  and  was,  in  consequence,  attack 
and  nillagcd  by  the  Maroertini,  who  were  the  allir* 
the  Romans.    (Pau*an.,%,Z)    The  town  wai  (i 
sequcntly  occupied  by  the  Brutii,  who  defended 
afainst  the  Romans  during  the  second  Punic  w 
The  siege  was  raised  by  Hannibal.    {Ltv.,  27.  12 
15.  —  Plut.,  Vtt  Fab.  Max  )    Banio,  and  the  oti 
Calabrian  topographers,  fixed  iu  site  at  Castro  trie 
but  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  antiquaries  is 
favour  of  Alaro.    ( Cram^'i  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  51,  p.  40t 
;     Cacnl  b,  a  city  of  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tar 
lua,  west  of  the  Sinus  Glaucus.    It  appears  to  h 
;  been  the  capital  of  a  people,  whom  Herodotus  regar 
^  as  differing  from  the  CarianR  in  some  important  \ 
I  ticulare,  and  possessing  more  of  the  character  of  ui 
'  digenous nation.    (Herod  ,  I, \Ti.)  Thisctty,tho 
'  possessing  the  advantages  of  a  good  harbour  and  a  ^ 
'  fertile  territory,  was  nevertheless  reckoned  particul 
'  unhealthy  during  the  summer  by  reason  of  the  ex 
sive  heat ;  the  abundance  of  fruit  was  also  prejud 
to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.    Under  the  Byzati 
I  emperors,  Caunus  formed  part  of  Lycia.  {Hierori 
685. — Compare  the  Acts  of  Couitcils  and  Notitii 
Geogr.  Sacr.,  p.  248  )    The  site  of  C^unua  is  ; 
'  occupied  by  a  small  town  and  seaport  named  Katf 
or  Kkeuges,  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  ihu 
trance  of  the  Calbis  into  the  sea.  (Cramer's 
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JllfP, nit,  p.  193,  ttqj.)  The  fig«  of  this  place 
■III  tow  0iea»(iieiMv^9,4)iMiitMiMtheei7 
«f  ■  MMi  iA»  soM  Gamfaii  flg«  at  BnmdMnm,  m 

ifcj/otDfn  airainiit  Cmsmis  when  setting  out,  at  the 
fiat,  OB  Ittf  iythian  expedition.    The  cry  of  the  fig- 


'  (eopply  /aw  anc,  w  veiMfo),  and 
lliito  I  Raman  ear  would  Bouml  yery  murh  like  rurr 
•r  Mi.  pronounced  npidly,  that  is.  like  caw'  n'  etu, 
the  Mter  v  beinf  sounded  by  the  Ronuw  Mht  «. 
(Sdatader,  L  G  ,  vol.  1,  p  357.  teqq.) 

CitiTit  or  GiYSTBos,  a  rapid  river  of  Aria,  tUnn^ 
m  Lfdii,  and,  after  a  meandering  course,  falling  intu 
Ihi  £tm  near  EpheMM.  Noar  its  mouth  it 
fcMl»M*«»M  AaU  JVfa*.  OTtiM  Aiim  wmnh, 
-inil  thr  mat  with  IIm  *Ao(Of  )rtuuv  of  Homer,  much 
frrqiifnt««i  bj  twaiM  and  other  water-fowl.  The 
CarHcr  h  oow  called  the  JBtettf  Minder,  or  Little 
Nxandrr,  froo  its  winding  5,  29.— 

&fi4  ,Ml  — WiMa.,  //.,  8,  470.  —  Ktrir-,  <? W  .  1, 
£k  ,  7,  ifi.— OM,  JMLy  6|  aM.^«r. 

Oawirt  Mow,  t  wny  qf  Muntiim  fa  QanI,  com- 
waeine  in  the  territory  of  the  Volc«  Tectosages,  run- 
Mtflkoce  in  a  northern  dizectkm  into  the  country  of 
wMml  commnniealing  hr  a  eye-duiiii  with  the 

•n^jitijns  of  the  .\n-pmi  to  the  northwest,  while  the 
311111  raa|e  pumies  iui  course  towards  the  northeast 
ad  anth,  eomeeting  itself,  in  the  former  direction 
wA  Meaat  Jara,  and  in  the  latter  with  Mount  Vogc- 
Ni(FMfr).  The  modem  name  of  the  range  is  tne 
Crmiui.inthe  departments  of  rArryron,  la  L/>zcrc, 
ioit Ariidn.  (C4U.,B.O.,7,Aetb9.)  Pliny caUs 
tbi>  raa^  MmM  (3,  4) ;  Ptohny,  8Mb^  «m1  the 
Greeb  m  general,  style  it  Kift^tvov  6po^.  Avienus 
(Or  Merit..  614)  calls  the  adjacent  region  Cimemre 
(Coopuf  Wenuiorf,  mi.  bc-^LmtiM^  htits  Otogr 
«<  Cl«i,«.  t.,  0  K9  ) 

(^■W.  1 1  Greek  philosopher,  and  disciple  of  Soc- 
rates.  and  aiio  one  of  the  interlocutors  whom  Plato  in- 
indHH  in  hii  dtilogua  entitled  Phcdon.    He  was 
km    TUm,  and  comiwed  three  dialogues,  called 
BMmi  (TMoai;).  Pkryntckua  (*pi  v/\or),  and  Vi- 
Ms.  or  the  Pktiue  (Ilcra^  ).    The  laM  is  the  only  one 
2^idi  has  eoae  down  to  us.    It  ie  cornmenly  eited 
ay  in  Ltfin  title  Cebrlu  Tahula  (i  e  ,  pirta),  and  in  a 
■■■i  Aetdj  or  picture  of  human  life,  written  in  a 
PM^giai  tifflple  style.    Some  critics  have  raised 
•"jj"  to  lb  MdMntadty  of  this  little  work.  It 
■■■■^  WMt  •  nty  pnre  T«fa  of  morality,  but  is 
y  owiposed.  as  they  think,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
fcntr  tchoot ;  tad  they  are  dtsposed^  therefore,  to 
it  at  the  work  ofeoine  elole,  peihapc  Gebea  of 
yyaoii  (.Vo  n  \  who  wished  tn  show  that  happiness 
(•Basted  in  the  prvtice  of  virtue     But  it  is  express- 
1.^  tttritmtedloCcbes  hv  Lucian  (dc  Mcrcede  Coitduet., 
cM),  and  after  him  by  Tertullian  {de  Prescript,  eide. 
«««  .  c.»y,I>is^nes  I^ertius  (2,  125),  Chalctdius. 
aft-\  Siji.h*    Wolff  was  the  first  among  the  moderns 
who  ventared  to  eil|  in  qoe«tion  this  teettBumy  of  the 
been  ftOowed  on  the  suae  side 
■9  the  Ahkt  SeilD  (.Vrm.  de  VAcad.  dcs  Tnscr  ,  Aic  , 
^  5,  p.  75.— Compare  the  dissertation  of  Gartner,  in 
the  KimeeAeliori, vol.  49.  p  455)    No  work  of  an- 
^fBtrhss M with  a  wider  circiil.-ition     It  has  been 
Blto  almost  all  the  modern  languages,  even 
mto  the  Arabic  — The  best  editions  of  Ccbes  are,  that 
»fSchweigh«Hier,ilr/feii/.,  Umo,  1806,  and  that  of 
iTdpme.  Berol.9f9,  ifiQ.  with  German  notes  of  great 
ment     (S.-holl.         i^,  ^ol  2,  34«  )— H  A 

philwopber  of  Cyzicus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
^"rciiM.  (Conpsre  Athetimu,  4.  p.  IM.— Bd- 
Jgw*?*..  vol.  J.  p  109.  and  Gamier,  Disnert.  tur  le 
«■«««  4c  Cthcs  —  Mem  dc  VAcad.  des  Jtucr.,  6cc  , 


P  «5  ) 


«       of  Troas.  capital  of  a  small  district 
'"'fvi  it  Cebpenia.    This  district  was  separated 


by  the  Scamander  (the  Simois  of  Homer)  from  the 
territenr  of  Scepsis,  as  Strabo  infiMiBs  us,  and  the 
Cebnolnt  aid  the  people  of  Scepns  were  abnoet 
continually  at  war,  until  Antigonus  removed  the  in* 
habitants  of  both  places  tu  Antigonia,  afterward  Alex> 
andiea  Troas.  {Sirab  ,  697.)  Aoooidfaur  to  Epboms, 
Cchrene  had  receive<l  a  colony  from  the  .^olian  Cyme. 
(Ap.  Harpocr.,  s.  v.  }^t()(it)va.)  Xenophon  stBrms  that 
it  was  a  place  of  great  stimgth.  {Hu(.  Gr.,  3,  1«  14). 
The  site  is  called  at  the  present  day  Kvtfh^lim-ttfll 
(CratHer't  A»ia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  119.) 

Ckuki  s.  a  river  of  Moesia,  flowing  into  the  Danube, 
and  separating  Upper  fiom  Lower  Moe«ia.  It  is  now 
either  neleriia,  a  small  Bolgarfu  itimB,orthe  Zt&> 
ris.    (D/y  r(2.»5  .  51,  25  ) 

Cbcropia,  the  original  name  of  Athens,  in  honour 
of  Cecrops,  ita  iiat  fSonder.   ( Vtd.  Cecrops  ) 

Cacadpfn-i^,  a  name  given  to  the  Athenians  by  the 
poets,  as  the  fabled  deiicenda.nt8  of  Cecrups.  ( Vtd. 
Cecrops.) 

CacBOPs,  according  to  the  Attic  legend,  an  autocb' 
then  or  indigenous  personage,  and  the  eariiest  nonaieh 

of  the  country  ,  nflcr  f  )gA  ge8  His  form  w  as  li  ilf  hu- 
man, half  that  of  a  serpent.  In  Itis  days,  it  is  said,  the 
^[ods  begaa  to  choose  favourite  spots  among  the  dwdU* 
ings  of  men  for  their  own  residence,  or.  as  the  expres- 
sion seems  to  mean,  particular  deities  were  worshipped 
with  eqweial  homage  in  paitiMlar  cities.  It  was  at 
this  tiflM,  theiefore,  that  Miatm  and  Neptime  strove 
for  the  possession  of  Attica.  The  question  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  natural  principle  of  jmori  t  y  ofi  >rni  pa- 
tion.  It  was  asseited  by  Neptane,  that  he  had  aDDio> 
priatad  the  territoiyto  hfanseU^by  plantlnff  hk  trident 
on  the  rock  of  the  .\cropolis  at  Athens,  heftire  the  land 
had  been  claimed  by  Minerva.  He  pointed  to  it  there 
standing  erect,  and  to  the  salt-spring  which  had  then 
issued,  an3  was  flowing  from  the  fissure  of  the  clif!^ 
that  had  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  ttident.  On 
the  other  hand,  Minerva  alleged  that  she  luul  t.iken 
poeeeBsien  of  this  oovntnr  at  a  still  earlier  period  than 
had  been  Jane  hy  the  livid  deity.  She  appealed,  ia 
Hupjjort  of  her  claim,  to  the  olivr.  which  had  spning  at 
her  command  from  the  soil,  and  which  was  growing 
near  the  fonntain  pradneed  bythe  bnd  of  Neptune 
from  the  name  place.  Cecrops  was  required  to  attest 
the  truth  of  her  assertion.  He  had  been  witness  of 
the  act,  and  tcilified  accordingly;  whereui>on  the 
twelve  gods,  aoeofding  to  one  version  of  the  foble, 
but,  according  to  another,  Cecrops  IduM^  decided  In 
favour  of  Minerva,  who  then  became  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Athens.  {ApeUod..  3,  14,  1.)  Cecrops  married 
AgmnloB,  danchter  of  Aetvus,  and  became  the  father 
of  three  daughter*.  Pandrosos,  Herse,  and  Agraulos. 
After  a  reign  of  many  yearn,  8{»ent  in  intnxlucing 
among  his  fultircts  the  blessings  of  civilization,  he 
died,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Cranaua,  another  an> 
tochthon.  {Apollod.,  I.  e.>— Thns  nnwh  for  the  A- 
hie,  which  has  become  in  our  histories  so  murli  grave 
matter  of  fact.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the 
whoto  seriee  of  Attie  kings  who  an  said  to  have  pi»- 
cededTlieieus,  including,  perhaps,  even  Theseus  him- 
self^ are  mere  fictions,  owing  their  existence  to  misun- 
derstood names  and  false  etymologies,  to  attempts  tf» 
explain  ancient  customs  and  religious  rites,  anu  to  a 
wish  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of  a  nation  or  a  family  by 
giving  it  a  founder  in  a  remote  age.  At  the  head  of 
Uie  hat  of  Attic  kings  is  oonunonly  placed  Ogyg<9. 
The  evidence  of  his  histoiieal  esriatanee  is  ao  Might 
that  his  iiaini'  hnnlly  appears  deserving'  of  remark. 
Whether  wo  make  it  equivalent,  as  some  do.  to 
;fffl?of,  or  trace  it,  with  other  etymologists,  to  a  root 
yvyr},  meanin?  night  or  darkness,  in  either  case  the 
name  is  merely  tigurativc.  and  is  intended  to  refer, 
not  to  an  individual,  but  to  a  period  Hit  remote  and 
obscure  antiquity.—  Next  in  order  oomes  Cteropt. 
whom  we  ought  to  regaid  as  being,  m  geniUne  At^* 
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CECROPS. 

table,  the  (irat  kin^  of  Attica ;  the  tra«  autochthon 
t'rotn  whom,  aoconling  to  the  popular  faitli,  the  Attir 
people  bad  their  origin.  The  story  of  hiR  bring  half 
liian,  half  serpent,  is  only  an  expression  of  his  aulorh- 
thonouK  nature.  For  in  Herodotus  (1,  78),  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  Tclmessians  of  the  serpento 
devoured  by  the  norsrs  at  Sardis  is,  i^iv  elvai  ji/^ 
iraiia,  "that  the  snako  is  a  child  of  earth."  The 
storj'  of  his  leading  a  colony  from  i>ais,  in  Kgypt,  to 
Athens,  is  a  comparatively  late  invention,  and  entitled 
to  no  credit.  {Pktlol.  Museum,  6,  p.  337.)  The  very 
naiue  Cccrops  {KtKpotj>)  itself  appears  to  be  nothing 
eUe  than  a  synonyme  of  avroxOuv.  The  TtrTtf,  or 
cicada,  M'as  always  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as  a 
symbol  of  their  autochthuma.  As  the  eggs  of  this  in- 
sect fall  to  the  ground  from  the  stallu  on  wliich  they 
arc  de|>ositcd  (Arutot.,  Hist.  An.,  5,  24),  and  arc 
hat^rhod  in  great  numbers  in  showery  weather,  it  was 
natural  that  the  vulvar  should  consider  the  earth  as 
producing  them.  Now  one  of  the  names  of  the  ci- 
cada is  KeftKuift  (JEUan,  Httt.  An.,  10,  44),  the  origi- 
nal form  of  which  would  seem  to  have  been  KptKo^i. 
referring,  as  well  as  Tfmi,  to  the  peculiar  sound  which 
the  insect  emits.  fJecrops,  therefore  (Krcpo^'.  Kpi- 
«(o^>),  IS  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  cicada  itself, 
the  emblem  of  aulochlhoma,  converted  into  the  first 
king  of  Athens.  This  is  rendered  still  more  probable 
by  tne  names  of  his  daughters.  As  the  ancientK  sup- 
posed the  cicada  to  be  produced  from  the  ground,  so 
they  thought  that  it  was  wholly  nourished  by  the  dew 
Hence  the  names  WuvAfynso^  (•'  AU-de\cy")  and  '¥.p<n) 
(•'  Dctr"),  jjiven  to  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  fabled 
Cccrops  The  third  name,  'Aypax  Ao^  ("  Fteld-piper"), 
IS  equally  appropriate  to  the  cicada,  of  whose  music 
the  ancients  thought  so  highly,  that  it  was  doubted 
whetlu-r  the  lonians  did  not  wear  the  golden  cicada  in 
Lheir  hair  in  honour  of  Apollo.  {SckuJ  ad  Anstoph., 
iVui  ,  U71.) — But  what  becomes  of  the  logcixl  rc8i>ect- 
ing  the  part  that  Cecrops  bore  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Neptune  and  Miner%-a!  It  is  not  ditncult  to 
perceive,  that  in  this  tradition  a  record  is  preserved  of 
the  rivalry  that  arose  between  two  classes  of  the  Attic 
population,  the  one  devoted  to  maritime  pursuits,  and 
aiming  at  commercial  eminence,  the  other  contented 
with  lheir  own  domestic  resources,  and  preferring  the 
tranquil  occupations  of  ainicultural  and  pastoral  life, 
which  were  typifie«l  by  the  emblematic  synilM>l  of 
peace.  The  victory  of  Minerva,  which  it  'coiuinciii- 
orates,  is  a  true  and  significant  expresfion  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  country  ,  and  of  the  habits  of  its  (leoplo. 
from  the  davs  of  Cecrops  to  those  of  Theinirtoclcs. 
(Wordsirvrtk't  Greece,  p.  93,)— CVanaMj  conies  next 
in  the  list  of  Attic  kings.  He  was  also  an  autochthon, 
contemporary  with  the  flood  of  Dpucalion.  He  mar- 
ried I'edias,  and  the  insue  of  their  wedlock  was  .\t- 
this.  What  is  this  hut  the  legend  of  a  union  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hilU  (Kpavai/  il;,  the  rocky 
country)  with  those  of  the  plains  of  Attica  Mlff'iJf. 
iKe  plain  country) '  and  thus  Attica  ('.\T('(t)  was 
formed  by  uniting  the  rugginl  district  with  that  be- 
longing to  the  plain.  AikI  yet  a  hundrol  histories 
have  repeated  the  name  of  Crannus  as  a  king  of  At- 
tica '. — This  state  of  prosperity,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  Ijccn  of  long  duration  ;  for  Atthis  is  saiJ 
to  have  died  in  early  youth  ;  and  the  flooil  of  Deuca- 
lion to  have  inundated  the  country  during  the  reign  of 
OranauH,  who  was  himself  driven  from  the  throne  by 
the  king  next  in  succession,  named  Amvkictyon.  This 
appellation,  indicating,  as  it  does,  a  collector  of  neigh- 
bouring people  into  one  communily.  appears  to  indi- 
cate an  attempt  maile  in  this,  the  next  age,  to  organize 
afresh  the  social  elements,  which  had  l>een  disturlted 
by  the  convulsions  of  the  previous  jiener.ition,  and  to 
combine  them  together  into  one  fiileral  body  This 
design  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  success,  and 
to  have  pr«>ducod  results  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
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of  the  aite  of  civilized  life.    For  the  iramediat 

cessor  of  Amphictvon,  and  the.  representative 
stale  of  the  .Vtheniaji  nation,  as  it  existed  iii  tl. 
riod,  was  Krichthonius.  Lriclithonius  was,  in  t} 
guoge  of  mythology,  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Mil 
or,  as  that  tra<lilion  may  lie  interpn'lcd,  it  v^'as  i 
age  that  the  manual  labours  which  enjoyed  the 
cial  patronage  of  those  two  deities  liegan  to  attrs 
attention  and  assume  the  importance  which  afte 
rendered  them  the  source  of  affluence  and  of  gl 
the  possessors  of  the  Athenian  soil.  ( Wordsu 
Greece,  p.  92,  *tqq. — PhMog%cal  Museum,  5.  p 
seqq.) 

or  Cblen'E,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  the  i 
west,  at  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas.  This  wa«  a 
river  which  flows  into  the  .Msander,  and  whic 
cording  to  Xcnophon,  was  named  af)cr  Marsj'aa. ' 
Apollo  caused  to  be  flayed  aUvo,  and  whose  si 
bung  in  the  cave  where  the  river  rises.  Cyn 
Younger  had  a  palace  there,  with  n  park  fiUcc 
wild  beasts,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  hu 
Within  the  enclosure  of  this  palace  rose  the  Ms: 
and  flowed  through  the  park  ;  the  Marsyas  rose 
market-place.  At  the  sources  of  the  latter,  X> 
after  his  return  from  Greece,  built  a  palace  and 
del.  The  inhabitants  of  Cclcina)  were  in  at^ei 
carried  off  by  Aiitioclius  Sotcr  to  the  city  of  Ap 
founded  by  him  a  few  miles  to  the  southeast,  t 
confluence  of  the  Marsyas  and  Mvandcr.  (Zitt 
13. — Xeruiph  ,  Ami'.,  I.) 

CKL.tNo,  one  of  the  baq)ies,  daughter  of  Ner 
and  Terra.    (  Fire  .  .Kn  ,  3.  245.) 

Cble.vdcris,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Tra 
to  the  northeast  of  the  Anrmurian  proinontor] 
was  founded  by  the  Pbwnicians,  and  aflcrwai 
ceived  a  .Samian  colony.  Celeiideris  app&irs  to 
been  a  place  of  great  strength,  built  on  a  higl 
cragcy  prrcipicc,  surrounded  by  the  sea.  (7 
Ann.,  2,  80.)  It  is  now  Chelindreh.  (Cramer's 
Mtnor,  vol  2,  «.  32«  ) 

Celerrs.    Vid.  Kquites. 

Celki's,  a  king  of  tileusis,  father  to  Triptoleiu 
Meianira.    He  gave  a  kind  reception  to  Ore*, 
taught  his  son  tlic  art  of  culti%-ating  the  earth. 
siod.  Op  el  D.,  v.  423.—Apoi{od.,  1,  6,  l.—Pai. 
1,  14.— Ftrg  ,  Grorg.,  1,  165.) 

Cei.sir,  I.  AuLi-s  CoRNKLius,  a  celebrated  p 
cian     His  native  city  is  unknown ;  some  writers 
tending  for  Rome,  others  fur  Verona  (ComDan 
hrtcius,  Utbl  Lai ,  2,  4.  p.  36,  *cqq  )    Y.xen  his 
noroc  is  partly  involved  in  doubt,  some  making  i: 
rclius  (.'omehus  Ceisus,  others  Aulas.    The  tin 
which  he  lived  has  also  been  made  a  subject  of  co 
vcrsy.    One  class  of  writers  infer,  from  .t  possa 
Columella  (K.  K..  1,  I,  14  ;  compare  3.  17,  4,  ai 
8,  I),  that  he  was  Itom  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
lived  until  the  reign  of  Tmjan.    {SchiUtng,  Qi 
de  Corn.  Celm  Vila,  Lips.,  1824,  p  19  and  75) 
other  class  place  his  birth  umlcr  the  reign  of  Ai 
tus.    (Compare  I^e  Clerc,  Hist.  dr.  la  Mni,  vol 
517.  jtf^^.  —  Srhulzt,  Cotnpcnd.  Hist.  Med.,  p 
seqq.)    The  most  probable  opinion  is,  thai  he 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  but  wrote  his  » 
under  the  Litter    Celsus  comjwseil  a  large  wor 
the  plan,  in  some  mcasur*',  of  an  cncyclopad 
whi<-h  he  treated  of  philosophy,  jiirispnidencr. 
culture,  and  medicine.    It  was  entitled  "  Dc 
bus."  Unhappily,  however,  only  the  eight  l>ook* 
the  6th  to  tno  14th)  which  treat  of  medicine 
come  down  to  us.    The  best  editions  are  th: 
Ruhnken,  Lupd.  Bat ,  1785,  and  that  of  Mill 
IahuI  .  1826 — Roman  literature,  otherwise  so  b 
of  goo<l  medical  authorities,  can  boast  of  posse 
in  Celmis  one.  who,  for  elegance,  terseness,  lear 
good  sense,  and  }iracticnl  infonnation,  stands  tin 
led.    Every  branch  of  the  profession  t»s  been  tr 
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tehgit  nm  trmarit     So  romplctc  a  spRcimen  of  pro- 
fesckmal  bu^wledgc,  i»clecte4l  by  a  aound  jadgment, 
9mi  Mkmied  with  phtlosophy,  is  nowhere  else  to  be 
OHl  with.    As  a  Romaa  hisUHian  aaid  of  Homer,  that 
can  bcttere  hhn  to  have  been  bom  blind  must 
him-wlf  bt*  devoid  of  every  sonse,  so  may  wc  venture  to 
ifino  respecting  CeUus,  that  ho  who  can  tuppoae  him 
IV  Inw  Immi  %  inoTB  cwnpltarf  hiiI  iiwm  to  llsvis 
pnctiw'd  the  art  of  medicine,  must  be  totally  Jestilutc 
ttt  all  prof£«ai<Jual  experience.    His  preface  rontaiiis 
aaadoinbte  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  diti'er- 
mt  sects  vrhich  liad  risen  up  in  medicine  before  ijis 
time;  and  m  the  rernaininj,'  part  of  the  Isl  book  iberc 
M  VMBT  pertinent  remarks  on  the  best  method  of 
preeeirinf  the  health     lu  the  3d,  whtdl  tnato  of  the 
general  raoptorn^  and  pluBttOinem  ofditeUMin  gen- 
era], \:e  lui5  copied  fnn  ly  froiu  Hippocrates,  having,  no 
doabt,  dtscoTCseU  that    to  copy  nature  was  to  copy 
lioi.**  The  lut  mit  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the 
iobject  of  diet  and  regimen  ;  and  here  his  views  will, 
with  a  iew  exceptions,  oven  now  bo  admitted  by  the 
snprejiidiced  to  be  wonderfiilly  correct.    Dr.  Cullen, 
with  ail  his  prejtidices  against  ancient  author.^,  allows 
thai,  **  in  most  instances,  his  judement,  if  understood 
»eO,  might  be  found  perhaps  to  be  very  good.*' — In 
ihs  9d  book  he  has  tzoated  of  fevers  ;  and  hen  his 
dhthirtieMs,  leaisiks  upon  eiMeal  days,  and  trentment, 
win  l-c  fjund  io  be  particularly  dc  ;i  r  .  it;  ^r  of  attention. 
Frnesedum  sod  cotd  applications  to  ttie  head  are  the 
gnenl  remedies  which  he  most  approves  of,  ttld  hap- 
py would  it  hive  been  for  mankind  if  tin'  mnsters  of 
the  profession  had  been  content  to  follow  t!nK  simple 
pbn  sC  xmtaaBtAy  instead  of  being  carried  away  b^ 
MMk  eyeei>Bitheniriee  as  the  Calienioa  and  BrunooH 
whUi  di  Mit  vow  minxtt  have  intTDdaeed  very 
laiwtnkt  n  aiul  CvSal  views  of  practice     The  other  parts 
of  his  woit  itis  anaeeessary  to  go  over  nanutoly ;  but 
fro  wpwH  fmit  ont.  as  pestieiuarly  veliiabte,  his  di' 
viMon<!  and  treatment  of  ulcers.    It  is  rcniarkable  that 
«>Ae  has  treated  of  diiicascs  of  the  "  ehsciriue 
v<rfe«"  with  the  same  precision  that  iie  has  done. 
The  different  shades  of  cutaneous  diseases,  which  arc 
iraiid  so  diffieolt  to  define,  he  has  marked  with  a  sur- 
finj.!ng  liejret  of  preci.xioti      But,  of  the  whole  work, 
lbs  BkMl  ultefcsting  part,  perhaps,  is  the  7th  book, 
wiidi  tnati  ef  Hm  epem^ns  m  surgery.   His  ac- 
ooant  of  those  perfonned  upjn  the  eye  may  be  in- 
stanced s#  p^jcoiarly  excellent.    The  operatmg  for 
eiWMiiiiig  the  catratia  described  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  it  i<«  now  performed.    The  ancients  were 
not  acquainted  mth  the  niodu  of  extracting.    The  op- 
eration of  lithotomy,  as  described  by  him,  though  not 
esac^ytiie  aaow  as  thai  now  generally  practised,  has, 
at  the  pieutiiit  day,  its  admirers,  among  whom  we 
Liay  uieTUion  the  cirkbratcd  Dnpuytrcii,  who  has  Tl^- 
vived  it  at  Pans,  and  considers  it  to  possess  the  ad- 
vntefft  over  die  wbimb  >n  plan  of  amrdini^  a  finer 
p.iii5.iz<"  to  the  stone    Mr.  <  'harlr-  }^cl'  of  London, 
;i.jus  .^Iso  optjralcd  mucii  in  the  saiiie  way  upon  boys, 
»a  whom,  bv-tbe-by.  Celsiis   restricts  ms  practice. 
GeiMs  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  author  who 
iMktis  mention  of  tVie  application  of  the  ligature  to 
arffri'-^s  f)r  ^top^.m;;  homorrhage.     The  ligature  is 
also  meotiooed  by  Heliodofus  in  a  sboit  tiact  on  am- 
pitfatlMl  pvuejwl  bf  Nieetas,  br  Oalen  in  nearly 
twenty  pfiiref.  by  Artiu«,  P;nilus  .-Eirinefa,  Avieenna, 
Rha2c?z.  Avenwur,  and  Albucasis;  so  that  it  cannot 
with  any  propri^  te  called  a  OMNlem  iii?entlmi. — In 
the  last  book  he  trvats  minutely  of  fractures  and  di«<lo- 
;  and  here,  of  roume,  he  avails  himself  of  the 
views  previously  laid  down  by  Hippoentes. 
mature  to  affirm  that,  even  at  tiie  prevent 
rfko  fa  thoroQf^hly  acqushited  with  the  wn- 
lia^a  of  r^lsus,  -md  has  loamod  f<>  r  'ure  his  knowl- 
•df*  Is  practice,  wdl  prove  a  useful  and  distinguished 


member  of  Mepfofeieiou. — ^TI.  A  Ptetonie,  or.  aeeortl- 

ing  to  others.  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  lived  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  His  name 
is  famous  as  that  of  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Christianity.  From  a  motive  of  curiosity,  or,  perhaps, 
in  order  to  be  better  able  to  combat  the  new  religion, 
Celsus  caused  hiiiiself  to  be  initiated  into  the  myale- 
hes  of  Chrisliamtytaud  to  be  received  into  that  secret 
■ociety  which  St.  Clement  of  Rome  is  6upi>oHed  to 
have  founded.  (Conipare  Kfstnfr.  Ai:ttpe,  odtr  dcr 
geheime  Wellbund*  der  Chnttcn^  dtc.,  Jens,  1819, 
8»o.)  It  appears,  howeter,  that  the  aineerity  of  the 
neophyte  was  distrusted,  and  that  he  was  refused  ad- 
mittaucc  into  the  higher  ceremonies.  The  discontent 
to  which  this  gave  rise  in  the  breast  of  CeUus,  infla- 
mediiis resentment  against  the  Christians,  and  he  wrote 
a  woilc  against  them,  entitled  'AA^(?^f  ?.oyof,  A  true 
discourse,"  in  which  he  employed  alt  the  resources  of 
his  intellect  and  eloquence  to  paint  Chriatianily  aa  a 
lidieolotM  and  contemptible  eyetem,  and  its  folkmers 
as  a  sect  danfferoiis  to  t!i.  wi  I'  I  t  iut;  mT  the  >,t.ate 
There  i«  no  &ischood  to  which  he  has  not  recourse  in 
order  to  represent  in  an  untrue  light  the  Cliriatian 
scheme  of  morals,  to  parody  and  falsify  the  text  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testajnent.s,  aiid  to  calumniate  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  Cliii  r  aid  his  disciples.  He  styles 
Christianity  a  doctrine  lending  to  pervert  and  conrupt 
the  hnmon  race  (Xoyo^  }.v/iatv6fievo^  rdv  rGv  6v9pt^ 
Kuy  ),  and  exhorts  the  government  to  extirpate 
the  sect,  if  it  wishes  to  save  the  empire.  The  die- 
course  itself  is  lost ;  but  Origen,  who  refuted  it,  in  a 
work  divided  into  eight  books,  has  given  us  so  com- 
plete an  extract  from  it,  that,  by  the  aid  of  this,  we  can 
follow  all  the  principal  reasonings  of  the  author.  Cel- 
aus  wrote  also  a  work  against  magicians  and  sorcerers 
(KoTii  Mf/yui'),  which  is  cited  by  Origen  and  Lucian. 
Till-  lafcr,  who  w.-i-s  his  friend,  addressed  to  him  his 
memoir  on  Alexander,  the  Iklse  jpropbot,  in  which  be 
extola  the  wiedom  of  Celsua,  his  low  fat  truth,  and 
his  amiable  manners.  {Scholl,  Htsl  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  .5, 
p.  103,  ^ct^i^.) — HI.  Albinovanus,  a  friend  of  Horace, 
warned  against  plagiarism  {Ejnat.  1,3,  15)  and  plea* 
santly  ridiculed  (Ejnst.  1,  S)  for  his  foibles. 

CEUTifc,  a  general  name  for  the  whole  GaUic  race, 
but,  in  a  special  sense,  an  appellation  given  to  the  most 
indigenous  and  extensive  of  the  three  great  tribes  that 
occupied  Gaol  in  the  dayi  of  Gasar.   (Vtd.  OaNia.) 

Celti6£ri,  a  people  of  Spain,  bravo  and  powcrrnl. 
who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  uf  liie 
eonntiy.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (5,  33).  they 
wero  composed  of  two  nations,  the  Ce!ta<  and  Iberi, 
whence  their  name,  which,  perhapsj,  was  use<i  fur  dis- 
tinction' sake  from  that  of  the  Cellae  beyond  the  Pyro 
necs  in  Gaul.  Their  cavalry  WMW  excellent,  and  fought 
equally  well  on  foot  and  on  lunaebaek.  Miebuhrconnd- 
crs  the  fact  far  from  proved  that  the  Celts  of  Iberia  were 
strangers  from  Goal  who  had  migrated  into  that  coun- 
try, wo  definite  tradition  of  this  event  is,  according 
to  him,  to  bo  found,  nut  i  ven  in  Diodurus.  Tliis  a*, 
sertion,  however,  is  altoirether  untenable,  and  m  b.ised 
npon  the  etrange  hy|H>tliesi.<;  that  diiferent  races  of  hu- 
man beings  were  originally  created,  and  that  mankind 
ditl  not  spring  from  one  common  parent.  (Compare 
!  Nubuhr,  Rom.  Httt.,  vol.  3,  p.  Sofi  )  The  Celtiheri 
were  reduced  beneath  the  Roman  sway  in  the  Seitori- 
an  war,  after  a  long  and  brave  leaiitance.  They  were 
divided  into  mix  tribes-,  the  Bellones.  Arevaci.  Pclcn- 
dones,  Ditthi,  Belli,  and  Lusoncs.  The  country  of  the 
Cehiberi  was  eometlnics  called  Ccifiberia.  and  border- 
ed, on  the  cast.  Ujwn  the  Edetani  and  the  range  of 
Mount  Ortnspcda  ;  on  the  north  upon  the  Iberus ;  on 
the  west  upon  the  Tagus  and  the  Carpetani ;  on  the 
eonth  upon  the  Oietani.  It  oomnrised,  therefore,  what 
IS  now  the  sontfawestem  part  or  A  ragm.  the  loutheni 
{lart  of  .Y'lCf/vrr,  the  ea.'<tern  (inrtiun  of  Old  Castile,  and 
the  northeastern  division  of  A'cic  CaHtU.   {Phn.,  3, 
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3  — Id.  4.  22  —  Ltr,  Eptt.,  48  — EtUrop.,  4,  16.— 
Ititlor.,  Hup.  Ckron.  Gotk.,  p.  173.) 

CcltFci,  iL  propie  of  Lusitania,  whose  territory  laj 
below  the  mouth  of  thcTagui,  and  between  that  rh'er 
and  the  Turdetani.  They  were  of  Celtic  origin,  ai 
their  name  imports,  and  their  country'  anawcred  to 
what  i«  now  the  louthem  part  of  Alontejot.  Their 
chief  town  waa  Pax  Julia,  now  Beja.  {Pltn.,  3,  1. — 
W  .  4,  21.) 

Cufi.trji.  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  which  formed  the 
extreme  point  of  the  iiland  towardi  the  northweit. 
The  modem  name  ii  Litkada.  (Strab.,  444. — Fhn., 
4,  \r—P^ol.,  p.  87  ) 

CK!>rcHRc./e,  I.  a  harbour  of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  from  which  thi«  city  traded  with  Aaia,  the  Cyc- 
ladei,  and  the  Euxine.  [Strabo,  380.)  It  was  about 
seventy  stadia  from  the  city  itself;  and  the  road  thither 
appears,  from  the  account  of  Pausanias,  to  have  been 
lineil  with  temples  and  sepulchres.  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
serves, that  the  remains  at  CcnchrcB  faithfully  corre- 
spond with  the  description  given  by  Pausanias  of  the 
spot.  Sir  W.  Cell  savs  the  place  is  still  called  Ken- 
•nrcM.  {Ittn.  of  the  Morta,  p.  207.) — II.  A  village  of 
Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  southwest  of 
Argos.  A  tumulus  was  here  erected  to  some  Argives 
who  had  fallen  in  a  battle  with  the  Spartans.  {Strabo, 
376.) 

CenchbEis,  a  small  island  ofTthe  Spiroum  Proro- 
ontorium  of  Argolis.    (PUn.,  4,  11.) 

CExcHRius.ariver  of  Ionia  nearEphesus  and  Mount 
Solmissui,  where  the  Curetrs,  according  to  some,  con- 
cealed and  protected  Latona  aAer  her  delivery,  when 
she  was  pursued  by  the  power  of  Juno.  {Strab.,  639. 
—Taat.,  Ann.,  3.  61  ) 

CEmmcNi,  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  on  the  eastern  coast,  forming  part  of  the  great 
nation  of  the  Iceni.  (Kill.  Iceni.  Lipsius,  however, 
rejects  the  term  Cenimafrni,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
text  of  Cssar  (B.  G.,  5,  31),  on  the  ground  that  this 
race  are  nowhere  else  mentioned  among  the  British 
tribes,  and  he  proposes  to  read  in  place  of  it,  /rrni, 
Cangi.  The  author  of  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  Crsar 
has  KeiHfiavo'i,  whence  Vossius  conjrcturcti  the  true 
reading  to  be  Ccnomani.  and  supposed  this  nation  to 
have  crossed  over  from  Gaul.  {Lenuare,  Ind.  Gtogr. 
ad  Cat.,  p.  231,  teqq  ) 

CenT.n'a.    Vid.  Cienina. 

CenomIm,  a  people  of  Gaul,  belonging  to  the  nation 
of  the  Aulerci.    (Kii.  Aulerci.) 

CkksSres,  two  magistrates  of  great  authority  at 
Rome,  first  created  A.U.C.  312.    The  office  of  the 
censors  was  chiefly  to  estimate  the  fortunes,  and  to  in 
spect  the  morals  of  the  citizens.    For  a  full  account 
of  their  duties,  Ac,  consult  Adanu,  Rom.  Ant. 

CensorI.si's,  I.  one  of  the  ephemeral  Roman  emper- 
ors who  appeared  in  so  great  numbers  under  the  reign 
of  Gallicnus,  and  are  known  in  later  Rom.nn  history 
as  "  the  thirty  tyrants."  (Treb.  Pollw.  in  Hut  Aug. 
Smpl.,  vol.  2,  p.  264,  ed.  Hack.)  Censorinus  had 
been  distinguished  in  camps  ai>d  in  the  senate  ;  he  had 
been  twice  consul,  twice  prctorian  prefect,  three  times 

E refect  of  Rome,  and  four  times  proconsul.  After 
aving  passed  through  this  honourable  career,  he  re- 
tired to  the  country,  being  now  .idvanccd  in  yearn,  and 
lame  from  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  war  against 
the  Persians  during  the  reign  of  Valerian.  It  was  un- 
der these  circumstances  that  he  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, A.D.  269,  in  spite,  as  it  would  appear,  of  his 
own  wishes ;  and  by  a  species  of  pleasantry  he  was 
sumamed,  or  rather  nicknamed,  Claudius,  in  allusion  to 
his  lameness  (claudut,  "  lame").  The  strict  disci- 
pline, however,  which  he  wished  to  introduce,  gave  of- 
fence, and  he  was  slain  by  the  very  soldiers  who  had 
raised  him  to  the  throne.'  {Trcb  Poll.,  V'tt.  Cens.) — 
[I  A  KTominnrian  and  philosopher,  who  (loimsheJ 
under  Ma.ximus  and  Gordianus,  about  A.D.  238.  He 
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wrote  a  small  work  entitled  "  De  dteNalah,"  whi 
•o  called  because  composed  on  occasion  of  the 
day  of  his  friend  Cerellius.  It  treaU  of  th4 
of  birth,  of  the  influence  of  one's  Genius,  aa  y 
that  of  th*  stars,  upon  the  birth-period  of  an  ii 
ual ;  and  embraces  many  other  topics  of  a  chr 

g'cal.  mathematical,  and  eosmographical  rhal 
anio.  therefore,  who  edited  the  work  in  16©3, 
ated  the  latter  part  of  this  production  from  tbi 
and  regards  it  as  a  fragment  of  an  unknown  ■ 
De  naturali  inshttitiont.  '  The  style  of  Cena 
is  good,  though  not  free,  of  course,  from  the  blei 
natural  to  his  time.  \\'e  have  also  a  fragment,  < 
tru,  by  this  same  writer.  He  composed  alao  a 
on  accents,  and  another  on  geometry,  but  thes«>  la 
have  not  reached  us.  The  best  edition  of  Censi 
is  that  of  Havercamp.  Lugd.  Bat..  1743.  8vo,  rt*]) 
in  1767.  (Bakr,  Getfk.  Rom.  Ltt.,  vol.  1.  p- 
The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Gruber,  Nttrrmk., 
8vo. 

Cektauri.  a  Thessalian  race  fabled  to  havo 
half  men,  half  horses. — The  Centaurs  and  I^pitl 
two  mythic  tribes,  which  are  always  mentiom 
gether.  The  former  are  spoken  of  twice  in  the 
under  the  appellation  of  vtld-crtahtret  (♦^ff' 

once  under  their  proper  name.   (77  ,1,268.  /A  .1 

— Ih.,  1 1 , 832. )  We  also  Irnd  the  name  Centaura 
Odyssey  (21,303.)  They  seem  to  have  been  a 
mountain-tribe,  dwelling  on  and  aliout  Mount  P 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Homer  and  Hesiod 
ceived  them  to  be  of  a  mingled  form,  aa  thc-y 
subsequently  represented.  In  the  fight  of  thie 
taurs  and  Lapithe  on  the  shield  of  Hercules,  tt 
ter  appear  in  panoply  fightuig  with  spears,  whil 
former  wield  pine-clubs.  (Htnod,  Seut.  Here^ 
*eqa.)  Pirtdar  is  the  earliest  poet  extant  who  ex) 
ly  describes  them  as  scroi-fcrinc.  According  ti 
{Pyth.,  2,  78,  i€^q.),  the  oHspring  of  Ixion  an 
cloiud  (md.  Ixion)  was  a  son  named  Ccntaurua, 
when  grown  up,  wandered  about  the  foot  of  \ 
Pciion,  where  he  united  with  the  Magnesian  mares 
brought  forth  the  Ontaurs,  a  race  partaking-  c 
form  of  both  parents,  their  lower  parts  resembling 
dams,  their  upper  their  sire.  The  common  ac 
makes  the  <^entnors  to  have  been  the  immediat 
spring  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud.  By  his  wife  Dia. 
had  a  son  named  Pirithoiis.  who  married  Hippot) 
daughter  of  Adraslus,  king  of  Argos.  The  chic 
his  own  tribe,  the  I.apithe,  were  all  invited  to  the 
ding,  as  were  also  the  C^entaurs,  who  dwelt  ii 
neighbourhood  of  Pel  ion.  Theseus,  Nestor,  and  > 
stran((eni  were  likewise  present.  At  the  feast.  1 
tion,  one  of  the  Cenlauri.  becoming  intoxicated 
the  wine.  attenipte<l  to  offer  violence  to  the  briild 
other  Centaurs  followed  his  example,  and  a  <lre 
conflict  arose,  rn  which  several  of  them  were  « 
Tlie  Centaurs  were  tinaily  driven  from  Pelion, 
obliged  to  retire  to  other  regions.  (OnW.  Mel. 
210.  icqq.  —  [hod  Sic.  4,  70.)  —  According  t< 
earliest  version  of  this  legend,  Et>rytion.  the  Cen 
Iteing  invited  to  the  mansion  of  Pirithous,  got  ii 
cited,  and  behaved  so  ill.  that  the  heroes  rose, 
dragging  him  to  the  door,  cut  off  bis  ears  and 
which  was  the  occasion  of  "strife  between  the 
taurs  and  men."'  (Od.,  21,  29S.  trqq  )  When 
cules  was  on  his  wav  to  hunt  the  Errmanthian 
he  was  entertained  liy  the  Centaur  Pholus ;  am 
gave  rise  to  a  conflict  between  him  and  the  other 
tauni,  which  tcrminatnl  in  the  total  discomfiture  i 
latter.  —  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Centaurs 
Chiron,  the  son  of  Saturn  by  the  nymph  Ph 
(  Vid.  Chiron.)— It  is  the  opinion  of  Butlmann 
ikolofrut.  vol  2.  p.  22),  that  the  Centaurs  and 
are  two  purely  poetic  names,  used  lo  distiniriiisi 
opposite  mces  of  men  :  the  former,  the  nnle  h 
riiUug  tribrs,  which  trsdiiioii  records  to  have 
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spn>aJ  over  the  n.jrth  of  Greece  ;  the  Utter,  the  more 
ciiilisad  ace,  whidi  Ibviuled  town*,  and  giadoaily 
^bvw  IkMr  %riU  wrfihbottn  badt  into  tiw  wnratwis. 

He  thrrtf'  rr  thinki  Inc  expOflition  uf  Centaur*  M  Aif' 
ftmtrt  {irom  KfVTuv  Tt)v  ai^xw)  not  an  improbable 
•Mt.  for  that  Tf-n.  idea  u  sagfcated  by  die  figure  of  a 
Coaiack.  Irnniiiii  t.irw.irrl  with  hi*  protruded  lance  as 
hi  gjdlopm  aiuiig.  Hv  re^sirds,  however,  the  kiea  of 
uvroapac  having  been  in  it«  origin  aimpty  Kivrup  as 
mach  mmm  pavteUe.  Ltfilto  may,  he  thinks,  have 
ofntfie^  9itmlb-femm§en  (fton  Xdof  trcidftvX  a  po- 
etic aptxllat'ior  f  r  tfji-  buildcra  oftriwns  He  8uppo8«« 
UippoaHua,  «a  her  name  eeeou  to  iuliuiate,  to  have 
kaan  a  CentaavMB,  ■wrricJ  to  the  prince  of  ^  Lapi- 
ths-  ap..!  thu*  aceoanU  for  the  Centaurs  having  been 
at  tttc  wedU»ag,  {Mylkalogut,  I.  c. — ketghticy'$  My- 
aWify,  p  316!,  M«f  ) — Knight  takes  a  very  aftnnt 
«aew  of  the  legend.  The  horee,  aa  he  obeenrea,  was 
— cred  to  Neptune  and  the  Rivers,  and  was  employed 
as  a  general  sjfmbol  of  thp  waters.  The  Centaurs 
ftm  I*  bia  to  haaa  bean  th«  mum  symbol  partly  hu- 
mmmmL  hmm^g  to  4Ms  axpltMlioii,  tne  legend 
re»pectinjj(  the  Centaurs  mid  Lapithe  will  have  refer- 
ence to  the  draining  of  some  paita  of  Theasaly  by  that 
iH  Mesgia  nee.    (Kmgkt**  Enqmry,        (  111, 

9mm- — CUmj  Junm  ,  vol.  S6,  p  34,  »ryy  ) 

CuTmttis^  a  river  of  Amenta  Major,  do  wing  uiiiltr 
the  lampaito  of  Tigianocefta,  and  falling  into  the  Eu- 
fjgifiia  TlieGreMU  gave  it  the  name  <MNiocfiMitioa> 
hringa  victory,"  probably  on  aeeemU  of  aome 
bat:^  L:iinf  J  in  it«  vicinity  during  the  time  of  the 
Sniaa  luan.  It  aeparated  Annenia  Grpm  the  ooumry 
wt  tha  Ob^HHhii  mis  is  now  Hut  ^hlh^AM*  ^JCttt^t 

Jbur'^  .  4.  ?  ^.Vnnvryf.  Geo^r  ,  vol.  5,  p.  236.) 

Casrraoxaa,  a  people  of  Gaul,  amoDK  the  AJpea 
aiha^  alaQg  wiUi  the  Oiaioeeli  and  Oilwffea, 
defeated  by  Ccmr  in  several  engagements, 
chief  city  was  Fonim  Claudii  Centronum,  now 
trt^ran     {Ljemutre,  Index  Geogr.  ad         ,  yi       \  ) 

Cnmu  Csu>jB,  a  aeapoii  town  of  £tnuna,  noith* 
oHl  90  Ctavo.   It  H  beCtof  knowR  vnAw  tho  imhm  of 

Gccifc  hartxMir  to  be  constructed  there,  which  Phny  the 
yoan^wr  km  de  scribed  in  one  of  Mi  epistles  (6,  81). 

Twri  unrn*-!!***  pirrs  formri!  the  port,  which  was  semi- 
cirruW,  vsbuie  L&laiid,  c.>u»tructcd  artiAciaJly  of  im- 
menne  niaa«e«  of  rock,  brought  there  by  vessels  and 
•■■k  ia  dto  aea,  Mtved.**  a  DiMkwat«r  in  fironi  and 

being  very 


nf  <\,  ':.  r  for  vessels  of  burden,  this  work  of  Trajan 
was  of  great  national  benefit.  Previous  to  Trajan's 
iapMesaHaio  Iho  plao«  wMvofylldnHinhahtoed,and 
raceired  its  name  from  the  mean  and  scanty  abodes 
leatLered  here  and  there  along  the  share.  C-«'ntum 
OsUb  having  beei\  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  the  in- 
hiftitoato  kidlt  aaother  town  at  soiM  diitanee  inland, 
bat  mltoiwid  they  reoccupied  the  fite  of  the  M  eitrf, 
xsVr\\.  friMTii  thit  (irru instance,  oTilairn  d  its  present 
name  of  Ctcita  Vtccku..  {Cranwr't  Anc.  lifh,  vol. 
V  1»>       sen' — Mammtt  Ottfr.t  w>l.  9,  p.  9n.) 

CeTrrrMvfat,  the  members  of  a  mnrt  of  justice  at 
Aome.    Tliere  were  originally  chosen  three  froiu  each 
«f  the  people,  and,  thoo^  105,  they 
called  Centumvirs.    They  were  after- 
iwns'wsd  to  th«  number  of  160,  but  still  kept 
their  ori ifinal  name   They  seem  to  have  been  first  insti- 
Mon  after  the  cwatioa  of  the  niator  pof^griooa. 

t  boAiM  Ibeui  In  tlie  liuio  of  ttie 
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  chicHj  conrermng  testaments  and  inheritances, 

{Cic  .  Or.,  U  99  —FA  tfw..  7,T—quinttl.,  4,  I. 
T)  Af^T  thr  timf  tf  Augustus,  howevrr,  thr-\  formnl 
!  council  of  the  prstor,  and  judged  in  the  most  im- 
'  kt  rauses.  Unhwilliii  iniinlii  i  iifcliii  CwilUiiniiil 
190,  they  were  divided  into  four  coandis, 
only  into  two,  and  somettmea,  in  tmpoitant 


causes,  they  judged  all  together.  A  cause  befbn 
them  could  not  be  ad^ottined.  {Fim,,  Bp.^  1, 18.— 
Id.,  4,  34.)  Ten  men  wore  appointed,  Ave  ■enaton 

and  five  equiti  s,  to  ^l^gcmble  thiM'  councils,  and  pre- 
side in  them  in  the  alMcnce  of  the  prstor.  {Suetm., 
Aug.,  M.)  Triah  before  the  eontumviri  were  hoM 
usually  in  the  Basilica  Julia,  sometimes  m  x\i<^  forum. 
(Consult  Hnnecaus,  Anttq.  Horn.,  ed,  Hauboldy  4,  0, 
9,  p.  664.) 

CamrvtlrA  (ril  Krvroptira. — PuA,,  Kevrovptirai.^ 
SU.  UmI.,  CeirrvaiPE),  an  ancient  city  of  the  SicuU, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily,  near  Catana.  After 
the  Roman  conquest  of  the  island  it  became  an  im- 
portant plaoo  in  the  eonif4rado  to  Itolj.  Tim  modon 
Ceniorbi  appears  to  maik  the  andiot  lito.  (Jf«l^ 
nert,  Geofp-.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p  416  ) 

Ckos  (also  called  Ce.\,  /'/in  .  4,  IS.— Ond,  Jtfil., 
7,  368,  dtc.),  an  island  of  the  .tlgean,  one  of  the  Cyc- 
ladcs,  opposite  the  promontory  of  Sunium  in  Attica. 
It  was  famed  for  its  fertility  and  richjpastures.  Pliny 
(4,  13)  writes,  that  it  had  been  torn  from  Euboea,  ana 
was  onee  MO  ttadia  in  length,  but  nearly  four  parte 
weri'  c  irrii  i1  riw  iy  hy  the  sea  on  the  sitli  of  B<potia. 
Herodotus  states,  that  it  was  an  Ionian  colony  pco> 
pled  from  Africa,  and  furnished  a  few  ships  botn  ai 
Artemisiuni  and  Salaniis  (8.  1).  From  this  island,  as 
Varro  reports,  a  greater  dc^ee  of  elegance  was  intro- 
duced in  female  dress.  (P/m.,  /.  c.)  It  once  po^ 
seswd  four  towni,  namod  Idfii,  Ouih«a,  CoieMl^ 
and  PuisMu,  but  fai  8tv«bo*a  time  only  fhe  two  former 
remained,  the  population  of  the  iitht^rs  having  been 
txanaferred  to  them.  lulu  was  the  birthplace  of  Si- 
OMMiMee,  and  is  probably  represented  by  the  modem 
Zrn.  which  n^ves  its  name  to  the  islam!.  It  »  said 
that  lilt  iaws  of  this  town  decreed,  that  every  man,  on 
reaching  his  sixtieth  year,  should  destroy  himself  by 
poison,  in  order  to  leave  to  others  a  sumdent  mai»' 
tenance.  This  ordinance  i«  said  to  have  been  pro- 
riiulgatod  when  the  town  w.i.s  In  siri^i  d  by  the  .\tlie- 
mans.  {Str«iOt  406.  —  Mluxa,  V.  H.,  3,  37.  Crop 
iwr*#  Am.  Otwef,  vol.  3,  p.  401,  »eqq.) 

Ckph allf.xTa,  an  island  in  t!u>  Ionian  sea,  sootl^ 
west  of  Ithaca,  from  which  it  m  separated  by  a  strait 
of  aijc  miles  It  is  now  CcfaUma,  and  forms  one  of 
the  seven  Ionian  islands.  Strabo  (456)  asserts,  that 
it  was  about  three  hundred  stadia  in  circuit,  or  thir- 
ty-eight miles;  Pliny  (4,  12),  forty-four  miles;  but 
bolh  ore  veiy  for  short  ofthe  real  meacnnment,  which 
iafittlelese  then  one  tnmdrad  and  twenty  n^es.  Tlie 
more  ancient  n mio  of  this  large  island  was  S  imos.  as 
we  learn  from  Homer.  (0</ ,  4.  671.)  Dut  the  poet 
elsewhere  speaks  ofthe  Cephalleniana  as  the  subjects 
of  1,'IyssM  f/7  ,  2,  631.)  All  the  'n-ritrrs  of  antiqui- 
ty agree  m  deriving  the  name  of  Ccphallenia  from 
(>phalus.  who  settled  here  after  his  exj^ition  against 
the  Teieboc,  in  which  he  aoooniMttied  Ampiiitiy* 
on.  {Strabo,  I.  c.)  The  OephallemaiM  did  not  shafo 
in  the  glory  of  the  victory  oi  Si]  ;inU,  hnl  or;r  ff  their 
cities  sent  a  few  soldiers  to  Platca.  {Herodot.,  9« 
M.)  Prior  to  the  Ptoloponnesian  war,  Am  wlmle  isl- 
and w.ns  rnnqnrrril  an  Athenian  flrrt  rnrarrr^ndcd 
by  Toiiiiides  But  its  suli^ilgation  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  permanent,  rinee  Thucydides  mention!, 
that,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  war.  it  was 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  Athens,  without  a 
struggle,  by  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  triremes  (2,  30). 
There  were  foor  citiea  in  the  ial^ndt  pr  PaiOi 
Oranii,  Same,  and  Pnml.  Beeidee  tluMe  weftfaowil 
cities,  Stephanu"  Pv  /  aitinus  assigns  to  Cephallenia  a 
town  called  Taphos,  of  which  some  remains  arc  said 
to  eiiil  near  the  modem  vUhore  of  TopAioi,  on  tho 
western  coast  of  the  island.  {DodirelTs  Tmir,  vol.  1, 
p.  75.)  Strabo  reports,  that,  towards  tho  close  ofthe 
koman  reptMc,  C.  Antonius,  the  colleague  of  Cicero 
in  his  oomolaliip,  lended  in  CephaUotia  during  hi* 
exile,  and  eeyihed  laeh  m  inftience  over  the  iiBwW» 
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UnU  that  he  appeared  to  have  the  direction  of  the 
whole  iitland.  He  had  projected  the  foundation  of  a 
now  city,  but  the  work  wa«  never  executed.  (C'ra- 
mer't  Anctenl  Greue,  voL  2,  p.  49,  *eq.) 

CErHALioN,  a  Cireek  writer,  whose  native  country 
i>  unknown.  Suida*,  it  i!i  true,  niakci  him  to  have 
been  born  at  Gerffilha  in  Troajt,  but  the  lexicographer 
evidently  confuuuds  him  with  another  writer  named 
Ccphalon.  (V'tw*.,  Utst.  Gr.,  2,  12.)  Ce^ihaJion  is 
•aid  to  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  to 
have  been  exiled  to  Sicily  for  aomc  olfence  given  to 
the  emperor.  He  wrote  an  Abndffment  of  L'nttertal 
History  ("^vvTOiio^  'IcrropiKiif )  from  Ninua  to  the  death 
of  Alexander.  It  waa  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  like  the 
work  of  Herodotus,  and,  like  this  also,  was  divided 
into  nine  books,  each  named  aAcr  one  of  ibe  Muses. 
He  composed  also  rhetorical  declamations.  His  works 
are  lost.  (Photmt,  Cod.,  G8— vol.  1,  p.  34,  td.  Bck- 
ker. — Kuster,  ad  Suid.,  i.  r  ) 

Ckphalon,  a  native  of  Gorgitha  in  Troas,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding  Cephalon  wrote  an 
hiKtoricai  work,  entitled  Trojan  Etenlt  (I'pcjtxu).  He 
appears  to  have  been  anterior  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  is  considered  by  Dionysiua  of  Halicamassus 
worthy  of  rcUancc  as  an  liistorical  writer.  His  work 
is  lost.    (D«m,  Hai.,  Ant  Horn.,  1,  49,  tl  72.) 

CcPHALLB,  I.  the  son  of  Deion,  aiid  a  grandson  of 
.iColus,  was  married  to  Procris,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Ercchtheus.  Thcv  dwelt  at  Thoricos  in  Attica,  and 
lived  happily  together,  till  curiosity  to  try  the  IkluUty 
of  his  wile  entered  tbo  mind  of  Cephalus.  Feigning 
a  journey  of  eight  years,  he  disguised  bimiu^lf  and 
came  to  Procris  with  a  splendid  jewel,  which  ho  olTur- 
ed  to  her  on  disiionourablr  terms  .-Vfier  much  hesita- 
tion she  yielded,  when  her  husband  discovered  hitnsrlf 
anil  reproached  her  with  her  conduct.  She  fled  from 
him  in  sliamc,  but  thry  were  soon  aAcr  reconciled. 
Cephalus  went  constantly  to  the  chase ;  and  Procris 
growing  suspicious,  as  she  had  failed  herself,  fancied 
Uut  he  waa  attracted  by  the  charms  of  some  other  fair 
one.  She  questioned  the  slave  who  uaed  to  accom- 
pany him :  and  he  told  her,  that  his  master  used  fre- 
quently to  ascend  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  cry  out, 
"Come,  Nephela,  come  I"  Procris  went  to  the  des- 
ignated hill,  and  concealed  herself  in  a  thicket ;  and 
on  her  husband's  crying,  "Come,  Nephela,  come  I" 
(which  was  notbiug  more  than  an  invocation  for  some 
cloud  to  interpose  iUolf  between  him  nnd  the  scorching 
beams  of  the  sun),  she  rushed  fomard  towards  her 
husbtind,  who,  in  his  astonishment,  threw  his  dart  and 
unwittingly  killed  her.  (Fhcrccydet,  ap.  Schol.  ad 
Od ,  11,  321.)  This  legend  is  told  with  great  varia- 
tiona,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  here  to  enumerate. 
(Consult  Hygin  ,  Fab.,  189.  —  Otid,  Met  ,  7,  6Cl, 
ttqij.—Pausan.,  9,  19,  X.—Apollod.,  3,  15,  X.—An- 
tun.  Ltb.,c.  41.)  Cephalus,  for  his  involuntary  crime, 
was  banished.  He  went  to  Thebes,  which  was  at 
that  time  rava^d  by  a  fox,  which  nothing  could  ovcr- 
tako,  and  he  joined  Amphitryon  in  the  chase  of  it. 
His  dog  Ijclaps  ran  it  down ;  but,  just  as  be  was 
catching  it,  Jupitrr  turned  them  both  to  stone  (^Apol- 
lod.,  2, 4,  7.)  Cephalus  then  aided  .-Vmpbitryon  agamst 
llic  Teleboans,  and  on  their  conquest  he  settled  in 
the  island  named  from  him  Cephallenia.  This  last- 
nifntioned  circumstance,  however,  is  a  mere  coinci- 
dence ef  name.  (Keigktley't  Mytholviry,  p. 
Meqq.) — II.  An  Athenian  orator,  %vho  flourisiicd  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Pcloponncsian  war,  and  was  one 
of  those  that  contributed  most  to  overllirow  the  rule 
of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Although  he  lived  during  a 
very  stormy  period,  and  although  no  one  ever  propo- 
sed or  caused  to  be  passed  more  laws  than  he  did,  yet 
he  never  had  anjr  accus.ition  brought  against  him,  a 
remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Athens.  We  must 
not  confound  him  with  Cephalus.  tlic  Ctther  of  Lysias, 
who  came  from  Syracuse  and  settled  at  Athens.  Sui- 
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das  makes  Cephalus  to  iiavc  been  the  first  onto 
made  use  of  an  exordium  arid  peroration.  (Sm 
V.  Kr^oPuv ) — III.  The  father  of  Lysias  the  o 
He  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  but  aettied  at  A 
as  a  resident  sojourner,  or  one  of  the  fteroinot. 
contra  Eralotth.,  2. — Rettie,  ad  loc.) 

CxrHEia,  a  name  given  to  Andromeda  as  dau 
of  Cepheus.    (Ovid.,  A.  A.,  1,  103  ) 

Cki'hk.nks,  I.  an  ancient  name  of  the  Per 
(Vid.  Persia. — Htrodot.,  7,  01) — II.  A  name  o 
.Ethiopians,  from  Cepheus,  one  of  their  kings.  ( 
Met.,  4,  76i.—Gicng,  ad  loc.) 

Cepheps,  a  king  of  .-Ltliiopia,  father  of  Androi 
by  Caseiope.  Ho  waa  one  of  the  Argonauts,  an 
changed  into  a  constellation  after  his  death.  ( 
Met  ,  4,  669.— 7<i.,  6,  li.—Pausan.,  4,  35.) 

CephTsIa,  a  borough  of  AtXica,  at  tiio  foot  of  k 
Urilessus,  and  near  the  source  of  llio  Crphissui 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  Herudes  Alticua 
had  a  beautiful  villa  here.  The  inodern  name  ii 
to  be  Ktstta.  Cramer,  however,  ^ves  Ccpk 
(AuJ.  Geli.,  18,  10. —  Cramer's  Ancttnt  Grettt 
2,  p.  400.) 

CEpnisoDoTcs,  I.  a  statuary  of  Athens,  flour 
about  D.C.  372.  Two  works  of  liis  arc  spoken 
the  ancients,  a  Mercury  nourishing  Dacchus  wbi 
infant,  and  one  of  a  public  speaker  in  the  art  oft 
cring  au  oration,  (/'/in.,  34,  8,  19.  —  Hiliif;, 
Art.,  t.  V.)  —  II.  Another  statuary,  who  flourj 
about  Olym.  120.  (/'/in.,  34,  8,  l9.  —  SUltg,  . 
Art.,  ».  V.) 

CephIsl's  and  Cepuisbus,  I.  a  celebrated  ri*l 
Greece,  that  rises  at  the  foot  of  Pamaseus,  cloi 
Lilsa,  and,  after  traversing  the  plains  of  Phorii 
part  of  the  Du-otian  territory,  empties  into  the  ( 
ic  I^c  in  the  latter  countrj.  Heniod  coroparrd 
a  serpent,  from  the  many  sinuosities  of  its  ro 
(Ap.  Strab  ,  424.)  The  modem  name  is  ;VaNrs 
tamo.  According  to  the  poets,  the  son  of  the  r 
god  Cepliissus  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Gi 
into  Da-oiia  (vid.  Orchomenus),  and  hence  the  f 
liar  attachment  which  they  w  ere  said  to  have  f<a 
waters  of  this  stream.  (I'lJ.  Gratis.)  —  II.  A 
of  Attica,  generally  diKtinguished  by  the  name  ol 
ticus,  to  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  lite 
phissus  which  flowed  near  Eleusis.  Strabo  (400 
linns,  that  it  took  its  source  near  the  demus  of  Tl 
meis,  and,  after  Ouwing  through  the  Attir  plaint 
passing  under  the  lung  Maiiii,  discharged  itself  intc 
sea  near  Phalerum ;  lie  adds,  that  in  summer  it 
nearly  dry.  In  the  G:^dipua  Ck>loncus  it  is  desai 
however,  as  a  perennial  stream  (v.  685,  srof  — ( 
mer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  357.)  —  III.  A  t 
running  near  Eleusis  According  to  Sir  W.  Cell  (i 
crary,  p.  34),  it  i.s  divided  at  present  into  idsdj  0 
branches,  and  often  inundates  the  plain  in  in  licii 
The  modem  name  is  said  to  be  the  Podhtmult 
IV.  A  river  of  Argolis.  flowing  into  the  Inacbus- 
A  river  in  the  iHland  of  Solamis.  (Strabo,  434  ) 
CtBAJiTcfg,  I.  now  Keramtt,  a  bay  of  Caris.  w 

\  of  the  peninsula  of  Doris,  receiving  its  name  fnim 
city  of  Ccranms  in  its  vicinity.    (PUn.,  5.  29)- 

I  One  of  tho  must  considerable  and  important  paiti 
the  city  of  Athens.  lu  name  was  derived  Irom 
hero  Ceramus  (Pautan.,  I,  3),  or  perhaps  fruui  • 

'  potteries  which  were  fumierly  situated  there.  (Wt 
lUut,  5.  88.  —  Sutdat,  ».  v.  Kipafieif  )  It  iiwl" 
proliably  the  Agora,  the  Stoa  Uasileios,  and  the  1 
cile.  as  well  as  various  other  temples  and  pM 
buildings.  Antiquaries  are  not  decided  as  to  the  | 
cml  extent  and  direction  of  this  part  of  the  •nt' 
city,  since  scarcely  any  trace  remains  of  its  mo 
ments  and  ecUfices ;  but  we  may  certainly  conch 
from  their  researches  and  observations,  that  it  wy 
tirely  on  the  south  side  of  the  acropolis.  {U'i 

I  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  101.)    In  this  directiM 
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moM.  have  been  limited  by  the  city  walls,  which,  m 
W9  kMvr,  cmue  c\o»e  to  the  fountaiii  Caliirboe  of  £»- 
inmuniii    {Tkuc^J  .,  3,  IS.)   Ttie  bnadth  of  the 

Cenunious,  arrr.niniL;  lo  Mr  Hawkiiix,  being  thus 
couiiurti  ttm  uue  m6e  by  the  waiU  of  the  city,  and  on 
tfar  other  by  the  buildings  immediately  under  the  acrop- 

o'L-i.  rouki  not  have  csceeded  one  half  of  its  lenijtn. 
It  was  divided  into  the  outer  and  inner  Ceramicus. 
The  fionner  wms  without  the  wsUb,  and  contained  the 
tMBba  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  were  bu- 
lied  at  the  publie  expense.  (Sckol.,  Arutoph.  EquU., 
772 — Piiif  ,  Vit  Syll. — Htsych.,  a.  V.  Ktpai^i  <\i>r  } 
Fnsa  Phalaich  it  appears,  that  the  oommumcation 
aiw  Cetamkms  to  llw  oiker  ww  by  the 


p.  316, 


Dipyhim  {Hawktng'x  Topogr.  of  Afhrnr^ 
Cud.,  p.  4ei^ — Cramer^*  Ane.  Greece,  vol. 
«¥ff  ) 

Caaiars,  a  small  town  and  fortress  of  Caria,  on  the 
narthem  nde  of  the  Sinus  Cenunicus,  and  a  short  dis- 

'.xBce  to  the  east  of  HalicarnasiiUB.  The  village  of 
Ktmm,  ai  tfao  present  day,  iTi<lir«r<n  the  ancient  site. 
(Slrmk^9ll.—Ptol .  p  119.) 

C«Ri^^^  h  rjtv  nf  P^intii^,  on  the  soacoast, 

asuhvei^of  TrapeiuB.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
hmm  Smmfm  m  hpUegOnB*  to  which  it  paid  a  yearly 
tnbrile  Ti  must  not  be  confuundeii  with  Pharnacia. 
{VtJ  ^'hamacia.)  Xenophou  and  the  Greeks  rested 
here  fat  tax  days  on  their  retreat  froin  Asia.  {Anab., 

From  thie  pif,  occonKng  to  Piim,l 
km  fim  brooiiifat  dtoifiea  into  Italy,  A.U.O.  CM* 
wer»"  iniroduted  120  years  after  into  Dritain.  Hence 
the  Latin  c«r««iM,  "a  cherry-tree,  '  and  ccronm,  a 
chsRy."  Aeeofdinfl  to  Toomefoit,  tho  fx)antry  is  hilly 
and  the  hill*  eoTCTt-d  w  ith  frvrt  sTh,  in  ^vhich cherry-trees 
grow  nalnraliy.    It  is  now  KcrdsuuH.    {Amm.  Mar- 

(or  AcmocBBJti7Kii)  Momim^  «  chain  of 
)  stretehing  alonf  the  coast  of  northern  Ept- 
ms,  arid  fbniJine  part  of  the  boundary  between  it  and 
Ihatpcotioa  of  the  chain  which  extended 
MnBed  s  brid  pnMMiiitOTyt  end  ^ves 
temed  Acroceraunia  f'Av,  i\-fp«n'<a),  from  it«  rum- 
mu{uKfia)  being  oft«n  struck  by  tt^kimng  {Kepawoi;). 

Cktwutrre.  and  that  of  the  Acrocerannian  promontory 
M  Cape  LAiLi'uetsa.  The  G;eek  and  Latin  poets  are 
full  ol  alliMiea*  to  this  dangerouH  tihore.  (ApoUim., 
4»  1216— Lftopkr.,  lQi%,^Vwgn  8^ 
Od.,  1.  3,  19.)  It  WM  nuNlk  draaded  by 
f!je  raarinern  of  antiquity,  from  the  belief  tiiat  the 
mooDtains  attracted  storms.    Angustus  narrowly  es- 


{Crmmtr'a  Amt.  Greere,  toI.  1,  p.  94.) 

CcKArmrs,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies. 
(Fi^  PteiemsnsXV.) 

CaaaaBoe*  the  famous  dog  of  Hades,  the  fruit  of 
Echidna  .'s  naaion  with  Typhon.  He  was  stationed  at 
the  entrance  of  heli.  ait  a  watchful  keeper,  to  prevent 
the  tivmg  from  entering  the  inieinal  i^ions,  and  the 
dead  faan  escaping  from  thdfconflneroont.  OrpliMis 
luUed  hira  to  altep  with  his  Ivrc  ?nd  Hercules 
dragged  hun  from  hell  in  the  perlormance  of  his 
t welAh  and  laat  labour.  ( Kid.  Hercules.)  The  poets 
di£fer  in  their  desrripiions  of  this  fabled  animal  He- 
saod  (T'iMf^r .  31*2  )  ajutipm  lam  iifty  heads,  calling 
hun  Ki'ia  -n—r;K'nraKafqp0¥.  Sc^hocles  (Track., 
Ui4>  aftjioa  him  'Aids*  rfOmfmmt  onJ^a  ("tfao 
Ifcwii  tiioiliildegenW^'XiBdfaaMifaatneoaint 
the  Latin  port*  jjerierilly  njincide.  Homce,  however, 
calls  him  beUua  ccaitupa  {Od.,  2,  13,  14),  either  by 
potfie  ampUfieation,  or  else  in  accordance  with  some 
Cfwk  aufh^'Hfv.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  T7rl7c8 
ta  ^  acholium  on  Lycophron,  v.  678.  6  Ktuv  roi: 
'AtAov,  Of  ixtt  iKordp  Ktfa}M(.)  Champollion  traces 
a  OMMM  analogy  betwoem  the  Egrptian  and  GieeiaB 
as  regaido  tlM  dof  of  Hadoo.  *«L»vri»> 


nage  du  fejour  du  suprl'nio  juge  de  I'Amcnthi  est 
annonce  par  iw  piedestal,  sur  Teqael  se  repose  ttn 
•nimal  moMtnieinr,  nais  dont  lea  fbimeo  aont  li  dj. 

tenninees  qu'on  ne  j)eiit  y  mcconnaitre  un  Inppopot- 
ame,  amphibie  redoubtable,  dont  tes  cavemea  du  Nil 
renfermaient  un  grand  nombrc.  Ici  c'eat  rbippopot- 
amc  femelle,  qui,  dans  les  tnMf>'\ux  afitTonomiqucs  de 
Thebes  et  d'Esneh,  occupc  aans  le  ciel  name  la  place 
que  les  Grecs  ont  donnee  k  la  grand  ourse.  Cetto 
constellation  ctait  nmrntfiB  le  CAtea  de  Typhon  par 
Ins  E^yptiens,  ot  sa  prlseiice  dans  VAmentni  (renter) 
III-  I  lis.se  pas  douter  que  cet  animal  iie  Koit  le  tvpe  da 
chien  Cerberc,  <|ui,  scion  les  mythes  Grecs  gardait 
I'entree  (hi  palme  il^Aih.'*  (ChampoiHon  le  jntne^ 
"  Explication  de  In  prinripafe  srrur  pnnir  ilnns  dtt 
Paplfrus  Juticrtiircs  Egypltent." — Hullfftn  lirs  .SVj- 
encts  Hutorujues,  &c.,  vol.  4,  p.  851  ) 

Cbbcasorch,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Memphitic 
nomo,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  lay  to  the 
north  of  MenipluH.  and  a  Khort  distance  south  of  the 
spot  where  the  Nile  branched  off  into  the  Pclusiac  and 
(  anopie  montlMr.  (Aitml.,  t,  IB. — U.,  17, 97.)  Tho 
ancient  Cercasorum  is  thought  to  answer  to  the  mod- 
em EkMOM,  or  Ai  Ach.tas  fComparc  JJ'AitvilU,  Mem. 
sur  PEgypte,  p.  78.—/   '    i  Afnra,  p.  426.) 

CF.RrtNA  (('KiidNNA,  Mcln.  '2,  .'574).  a 

small  wiand  oil"  the  coast  of  Uyzacium,  in  Africa,  at 
the  month  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  towards  tho  northwevt. 
U  io  noir  Kerhne,  {Ln.t  33,  48.— 7«cii.,  ^itn.,  1, 
88.— Ftln.,  6,  7.) 

Ct!H<  Tnu'm.  a  town  of  Mace<lonir-.  v.  r^t  of  Aniphip- 
olis.  It  was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pon- 
tuB,  on  a  fake  called  OwttnHia  pafus.   {Lit.,  31,41.) 

CKRrSrF.B.  a  predatory  race  infesting  Lydia  during 
the  reign  of  Ouiuhalo.  They  were  overcome  by  Her- 
cules (I>tod.  Sic.,  4,  31.)  The  legend  connected 
with  theur  name  will  be  civen,  urith  some  zemaiko 
upon  it,  under  the  artfefe  Melampyges. 

Ckhcyon  an rt  ('rM;i  \  oyr^,  a  king  of  EleDsi»>,  son 
of  Neptune,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Vulcan.  He 
obliged  all  Grangers  to  wrestle  wiHi  Um  ;  and,  as  ho 
was  a  dexterous  wrestler,  they  were  easily  conqtiered 
and  put  to  death  After  many  cruel  victories  of  this 
kind,  he  challenged  Theseus  in  wrealfing,  and  was 
conquered  and  put  to  death  by  his  antagonist.  {Phi., 
Vit.  Thea.—Dtod.  Sic,  4,  69.—Myg*n.,  38.) 

Ctiu'^'KA  (KffiKvpa),  the  (heck  form  of  Cbo  nUDo 
Coec^ra  Latinized.   (  Kid.  Corcyra.) 

OnnauA,  feotivale  in  honom'  of  Oh«o;  fiNt  fn- 
stitated  at  Rome  by  Memmius  th«'  nMlile,  and  cele- 
brated on  the  0th  of  April.  Persons  in  mourning 
w«e  not  permtltod  to  appear  at  the  coMmlbn  ;  and 
thfTcfnTp  tlirv  \vere  not  oWerved  in  the  yeof  oiler  tho 
battle  ol  Laiinir.  Thev  were  analogous  to  the  Gre- 
cian Thesmophoria.    {Vii.  Thesmophoria  ) 

Cbrbs  (in  Greek  DKHiTB»»  AiifarrM),  daughter  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  wao  the  goddMo  of  grain  and  hor- 
ve8t«.  She  is  in  fact,  however,  the  same  as  the  god- 
dess of  the  earth,  Mother-Earth  (yft  urrnjp),  whence 
aono  aneient  cyatom  married  her  to  Jupiter,  the  god 
of  the  hearenB.  and  h  nrr  in  Hesiod  {Theop.,  454, 
918)  she  is  eaid  to  linve  become  by  this  deity  the 
mother  of  Pro8eri)ina  (Persephone).  In  Homer  she 
is  but  slightly  mentioned  (//.,  6,  600.— Od,  6,  125), 
and  she  tloes  not  appear  among  the  god*  on  Olympus. 
She  seems  to  have  been  early  distinguished  from  tho 
goddofli  cdlod  £orth«  and  to  liave  been  thenceforth  re- 
gaidedostlmpnilMtnMarttogffowriiigeDm  and  of 
apxicuUnrc  in  c^neral.  The  most  celebrated  event 
in  Uie  history  of  Ceres  is  the  carrying  ofl*  of  her  daugh- 
ter Proserpina  by  Hades  or  Pluto,  and  the  search  of 
the  goddess  after  her  throughout  the  whole  world.  It 
is  noticed  by  Hesiod  {Theog.,  914) ;  hut  the  Homofio 
hymn  in  her  honour  contains  perhaps  the  earliest  nar- 
rative of  this  event,  whid),  thoiigh  apparent! vunknovm 
to  HosBor  kiaoelf;  bM«M  a  AirMito  tt«M  wilb 
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surceedinff  poeta,  aAer  whom  Ovid  ha«  relatrJ  it  (Met., 
6,  ail.— ia.,  F<ut.,4,  417,  *eq.).  CiauJiaii  al«o  has 
■on^  it  in  a  poem,  of  which,  unfortunately,  a  portion  i» 
lost. — Proserpina,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Ho- 
rorric  hymn,  wai  in  the  Nyeian  plain  with  the  ocean- 
nymph*  gathering  flower*.  According  to  some  ac- 
couiiLs,  Venus,  Minerra,  and  Diana  vfeiv  the  cuoipan- 
ioiu  of  their  sigter  on  thii  occasion.  {Hy^m.,  Fab., 
\A6  —Claudtan,  Ravt.  Pro*.,  8.  11.  ttqq.—Stat., 
AekiU.,  2,  150.)  Otnera  gave  her  the  sirens  as  her 
otteiidanU.  (ApoU.  Rh.,  4,  896  )  She  plucked  the 
rose,  the  violet,  the  crocus,  the  hyacinth,  when  she 
hehi-ld  a  narcissus  of  surprising  sise  and  beauty,  hav- 
ing a  hundred  (lowers  growing  from  a  single  root. 
Unconscious  of  danger,  the  maiden  stretched  forth 
her  hand  to  seize  the  wondrous  dower,  when  suddenly 
the  wide  earth  gaped,  Pluto  arose  in  his  fjolden  char- 
iot, and,  seixinji  the  terrified  goddess,  carried  her  olT 
shrieking  for  aid,  but  unheard  and  unseen  by  gods  or 
mortals  save  by  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  Perses,  who 
heard  her  as  she  sat  in  her  cave,  and  by  King  Melius 
(the  sun),  whose  eye  nothing  on  earth  escapes.  So 
long  OS  the  goddess  beheld  the  earth  and  starry  heav- 
ens, the  fishy  sea,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  so  long  she 
hoped  to  see  her  mother  and  the  tribes  of  the  gods  ; 
and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  the  depths  of  the 
sea  resounded  with  her  divine  voice.  At  length  her 
mother  heard,  and,  frantic  with  grief,  inquired  for  ti- 
dinj;*  of  her  lost  daughter  ;  but  neither  gods,  nor  men, 
nor  birds,  could  give  her  intelligence.  Nine  days  she 
wandered  over  the  earth,  with  flaming  torches  in  her 
liands  ;  on  the  tenth  Hecate  met  her,  but  could  not 
tell  who  it  was  that  had  carried  oflf  Proserpina.  To- 
gether they  proceeded  to  Holius,  and  the  Sun-god 
tells  Ceres  that  the  ravisher  is  Pluto,  who,  by  the  per- 
mission of  her  sire,  had  carried  her  away  to  be  his 
quern.  Incensed  at  the  conduct  of  Jupiter,  Ceres 
therfupon  abandoned  the  society  of  the  gods  and 
came  down  among  men.  But  now  she  was  heedless 
of  hor  person,  and  no  one  recognised  her.  Under  the 
gui.ie  of  an  aged  female,  she  came  to  Eleusis,  and 
WON  employed,  as  a  nurse  for  her  infant  son  Demo- 
phiHin,  by  Metonira  the  wife  of  Celcus,  monarch  of  the 
plarr.  Ucneath  the  care  of  the  goddess  the  chikl 
"  tlirove  like  a  god."  He  ate  no  food,  but  Ceres 
breathed  on  him  as  he  lay  in  her  bosom,  and  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia,  and  every  night  hid  him  beneath 
the  Are,  unknown  to  his  parents,  who  marvelled  at  his 
growth.  It  was  the  design  of  Ceres  to  make  him 
immortal,  but  the  curiosity  and  folly  of  Metanira  de- 
prived him  of  the  intended  gift.  She  watched  one 
night,  and,  seeine  what  the  nurse  was  doing  to  her 
child,  shrieked  with  aflTright  and  horror.  The  goddess 
threw  the  infant  on  the  ground,  declaring  what  he  had 
lost  by  the  inconsideratrness  of  his  mother,  but  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  still  become  a  groat  and  hon- 
oursd  man.  She  then  diarlosed  her  real  character, 
and  diieoted  the  people  of  Kleuois  to  raise  an  altar  and 
tcm|ile  to  her  without  the  city,  on  the  hill  Callichorus. 
Thi-  temple  was  speedily  raised,  and  tli«  mourning 
godileas  took  up  her  abode  in  it,  but  a  dismal  year 
camti  upon  mankind  ;  the  earth  yielded  no  produce ; 
in  vain  the  oxen  drew  the  plough  in  the  field ;  in  vain 
the  seed  was  cast  into  the  ground,  for  Ceres  would 
ollti^v  of  DO  increase.  Jove  at  length  sent  Iris  to 
Eleusis  to  invite  Ceres  bock  to  Olympus,  but  she 
would  not  comply  with  the  call.  All  the  other  gods 
were  sent  on  the  same  errand,  but  with  as  little  suc- 
cess. Finding  that  there  was  no  other  remedy,  and 
that  the  goddess  would  not  allow  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  until  she  hod  seen  hor  daughter.  Jupiter  sent 
Mi  rirury  to  Erebus  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Pluto 
to  Htiffer  Proserpina  to  return  to  the  light.  The  mon- 
arch of  the  lower  worid  yielded  compliance,  and, 
kindly  addressing  Proserpina,  granted  her  permisnon 
to  return  to  her  mother.  The  goddess  instantly  sprang 
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up  with  joy,  and  heedlessly  swallowed  a  grain  ofi 
egranate  which  ho  prcsertted  to  her.  Mercurv 
ducted  his  fair  charge  safe  to  Eleusis,  and  deiiv 
her  into  the  hands  of  Cerea.    When  their  joy 
a  little  subsided,  Cerea  anxiously  inquired  of 
daughter  if  she  had  tasted  anything  while  below : 
if  she  had  not  she  would  be  free  to  spend  her  m 
time  with  her  father  and  mother  ;  whereas,  if  but 
morsel  liod  passed  her  lips,  nothing  could  save 
from  passing  one  third  of  the  year  with  her  huiU>a 
she  should,  however,  pas»  the  other  two  with  her 
the  gods.    I'roserpina  ingenuously  confessed  thr  »\ 
lowing  of  the  grain  of  pomegranate,  and  then  rcU 
unto  her  mother  the  whole  story  of  her  abductj 
They  pass  the  day  in  delijjhtful  converse.  H«c 
arrives  to  congratulate  Prosorpina,  and  bencefom 
becomes  her  attendant.    Jove  sends  Rhea  to  in\ 
them  bock  to  heaven.    Ceres  now  complies,  and  i 
tility  once  more  prevailed  over  the  earth.  Cerei  the 
upon  taught  "  Triptolemus,  hor*4!-lashin^  Dioclei.  i 
mighty  Eumolpus.  and  Ck-leus,  leader  of  the  peopii 
the  mode  of  performing  her  sacred  rites ;  and  thr  |«. 
dess,  aAer  this,  retume<J  to  Olympus. — Such  is.  u 
probability,  the  oldest  account  of  this  celebrated  evm 
In  progress  of  time  it  underwent  various  altenticn 
the  scene  was,  as  usual,  changed,  and  drcumstsnc. 
also  were  added  or  modified.    In  the  beautiful  ve 
sions  of  it  given  by  the  Latin  poets,  the  scene 
transferred  to  the  grove  and  lake  in  the  neighlwe 
hood  of  EnnA  in  Sicily,  the  nymph  Arethuta  ptt 
intelligence  of  the  ravisher,  the  torches  of  Ceres  ii 
lighted  from  .."Etna,  and  Ascalaphns  tells  of  Pmn 
pina's  having  plucked  a  pomegranate  in  the  ganic; 
of  Pluto,  and  havinj;  put  seven  of  the  seeds  ut  h<!: 
mouth.    In  this  as  m  other  legends,  the  fancy  of 
ets,  and  vanity  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  place*, 
have  taken  abundance  of  liberties  with  the  mam 
tale. — The  meaning  of  the  whole  (ab\e  is  evidta 
enough.    Proserpina  signifies  the  sced-com.  whdi 
when  cast  into  the  ground,  lies  there  concealed ;  ilui 
is,  she  is  carried  off  by  the  god  of  the  lower  woriii ;  d 
reappears  ;  that  is,  I'roserpina  is  restored  to  her  motli- 
er,  and  she  abides  with  her  two  thirds  of  the  ytat. 
As,  however,  the  seed-com  is  not  a  third  part  of  the- 
year  in  the  ground,  it  is  probable  that  by  the  ipsceof 
time  which  Proserpina  was  to  spend  with  the  ((od  in 
the  invisible  state,  was  intended  to  be  expressed  tb* 
period  between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  uxl  \he  ap- 
pearance of  the  ear,  during  which  the  oom  is  twij; 
and  which  space  of  time  in  some  species  of  giaia  f>a^ 
ley  for  instance,  is  about  four  months.    The  Tuuty 
of  the  people  of  the  hungry  soil  of  Attica  made  Uinn 
pretend,  that  com  was  first  known,  and  a^jrinikure 
first  practised,  in  their  country.    They  faNfd.  ihii 
the  goddess  gave  to  Triptol 
who  occupies  the  place  of  Dctnophoon  in  tbs  knp^g 
legend,  her  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  in  whica  " 
(lew  tlirough  the  air,  distributing  com  to  the  diffprcnt 
regions  of  the  earth.    ( CaUtm  ,H.tn  Cer ,  «.-/*«•• 
*aiMftf,  1,  14,  8.— (W,  Met.,  5,  854.— /fvfia.  fs*. 
147.)--Cere*,  though  of  a  gentle  disposition  ""P* 
eral,  partook  of  the  usual  revengeful  character  of  t*J 
eods,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  legends  of  SwUio 
Erysichthon.    (Kid.  Stellio  and  Erysichthon.>-T»s 
chief  seaU  of  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  JVoserpui*  »«• 
AUica.  Arcadia  {vtd  Onc*um),  and  the  feitil*  i* 
of  Sicily,  which  was  given  by  Jupiter  to  his  dsughwr 
on  her  day  of  unveiling,  that  is,  on  hsr  mtniMgt ;  u 
was  also  Thebea,  according  to  the  poet  EuDhofwa. 
(SchU.  ad  Etmp.,  I'han.,  693  — Mullcr,  OreW.  P- 
217.)    The  form  of  Ceres  is  copied  from  tbtt  ofJa- 
no.    She  has  the  same  majestic  stature  and  mslrowf 
air,  but  of  a  milder  characUr    Her  usual  tynM  art 
poppies,  which  sometimes  compose  a  garland  for  Mr 
head,  sometimes  are  held  in  her  hand    She  w  W- 
quently  represented  holding  a  torch,  significant  ol  n» 
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p.  I7ii,  *eff.) — Tbe  Latin  name  (Jckes  is  in  reality  of 
the  mam  ttfe*  with  th»  Greek  appalfation  Dbmetbb 
(^•■uiTj:a,  i.  e..  ;v  .u^rifp),  the  Rom&n  C  being  ocigi* 
naiif  the  same  letter,  both  in  Bgurt  and  p»wer,  mt  tot 
Grcck  r,  which  was  often  eraploTcd  as  a  mere  gal* 
tmml  lepiif  >  cneeiallf  in  tbe  oidJSdk  dialect,  iron 
viitii  "tte  liifAf  ie  |Niiiti|wJlT  denvsA  (Compue 
Kmfkt  om  the  Ci  (rk  A'/>hnhft,  p.  4.  *tqq.)  The  hias- 
termination,  too,  in  th«  S,  belonged  to  lb«  wtme : 
the  wofd,  wMeh  the  Attica  and  loniaaa 
KP\.  KPF.  or  HPH,  wouUl  naturaliv  hr  writ- 
leu  1  EPF'i,  h\-  tlie  old  -E**lic»  ;  the  Greek*  atwajm  ac- 
cotnrn*!  it  1 1 1  l-^  t  heir  orthography  to  their  {wemnoation ; 
and  K  hto  the  &^hah  awl  Fwaoh,  encanMng 
fhtwaidto  with  a  nnflshcv  0f  tOMiliBW  IcCtcfv.  CietM) 

h^meror,  «r&-s  ii'it  r\  ju  r-nriifK/afinn  of  tli,- Iiruti- matter 
which  composed  the  earth,  but  of  the  paaaive  pro* 
4taim  jaimapU  twiipaaaJ  to  peiwde  U  (Oatf,  Aal., 

1.S73. —  V,r.j  .  flcnr::  .  1  :  whirh.  jninrr!  ta  the 

active,  wa«  heid  to  be  the  cause  of  the  organization 
oi*  it*  aubatanee ;  from  whence  aroae 
name  AHO,  "tie  taveiKr^jrj.'*  She 
br  Virfil  (/oe.  at.)  as  the  wife  of  tbe 
iijotent  Father,  .i^ther  or  Jupiter,  ,Trul  thrrcforp 
Iba aanw aa Jmo ;  wbe ia BaaaMyheiioared with iliat 
hIb.  smA  wtkoaa  ChMk  mmm  IuPII  lignifiaa,  b^ 
iatt  -ih^r'Trrd.  precisely  the  same.  {Pluiarch,  ap. 
Baseo  .  i^rirp.  Ewmg.,!i,  1.)  Latin  name  Jtuio 

is  demed  hmm  lha  Greek  AIQNH,  the  female  Ztvf  or 
^'r .  tb«  Etntaran,  through  which  thr  Latin  received 
math  of  ita  orthography,  having  no  I>  or  O  in  ila  al- 
phabet. The  ancient  Geimana  worahipped  the  aame 
l^iiM  iwiw  the  mm     iiMtba,      Hwrn  and 

The  Gn"*"!  ti!!**  «^eems  oriHnnllv  to  lirivo  had  a  tiioru 
geaoal  wgnification  ;  for  without  the  aspimte  (which 
mmmitmMj  added  and  omkled  almoat  aaUhwiiy) 
i?  hfvrrnT^  FPF  .  md  by  an  abbreviation  vf>ry  com- 
m  the  Greek  tongue,  PE,  or  Viuii ;  which,  pro* 
'  wttk  the  bnmd  termioatioa  ct  mM  dialeota, 
PEA;  and  with  the  hiaauig  one  of  othen^ 
PCZ  or  RES ;  a  word  retained  in  tM  Latin,  signify* 
i.'i::  prop^rlv  ii-j,itt€T.  ami  fii,niritively  overs'  4u:ililv  and 
mwhftratiwn  that  can  belong  to  it.  The  Uraeh  has 
■0wai  «f  awli  compreheMlf  MMBin^;  the  old 
generaf  term  beine  in  the  refinement  of  their  lanmin^^r 
rendered  more  ipectfie,  and  appropriated  to  that  pnn- 

XaMn  of  matter  which  forma  tt*  terraqueous 
and  which  the  Lritinn  a]no  eTpn^sfloil  l>v  the 
aoK  word  united  to  the  irreek  article  rrf  epa — IKR- 
RA.  (itmfAc.  Inqutry^  die,  ^  86,  aef f .  —  C/oaa. 
Jmn^  w9LMtp.  and  vol.  2ft,  p.  39.  —  S«tal»^ 
Aau,MyillfeFwAl  Pagmatme,  vol.  I,  p.  160,) 

Can  isTT^i'      n  town  C'f  EuHn-.T,  in  thr  viriiiity  of 

a  aaiaU  river  called  Biwfaxua.  The 
\  t*-alwmla»o»tllawaatara 

•eem*  to  -ppcnn  thai  of  Ceiinthun  i^rymn., 
Ch.,  SP74  —  Fiut,  i^tt.  Gr.^Op.,  «d  Retake,  vol. 
7,  p.  lOT.) 

Cnac  ai  iaind  without  the  Piilara  of  Hercuiea, 
mi  the  At/tam  eaaat,  mentioned  hj  Hanno  in  hia 
Pcrl^t!!!-       It  i*  asaally  though  incorrectly  termed. 
Here  he  raaWiihwl  a  ooIm^  and  it  wa«  alwajr*  tbt 
tfcpSiF  0^  ttk  OirtkifiHiMW  Ml  tt^  Atimilfo  #Ma(  ef 

Anica.  JTnnrm  j-iys  tliat  it  wa*i  the  Famn  difltancf 
tbe  (xiloBinui  of  Hercuiea  that  ("arthaee  was. 
to  RennelL  the  MaAof  Ceme  is  the  mod* 
9n  Ar^nn  f  T(i«t*'!i(n,  howcTer,  makes  this  inlanil  to 
la  the  modem  Fcdaia..  (  VvA.  tbe  account  of  iian- 
m^a  voyage  mder  tbe  article  Africa.) 

fia»r£n^  njaafia  •#  HfaqMm  SmMMMMMt  at 
vviba^  e^fbv  Pvivnaaa,  and  ft^Ae  emt  of  tim  Vm^ 

COaes      ninv  rJivide*  them  into  the  C-rrtayM  AuiruM' 

I  Cm  named  front  Angnatna  having  enlarg«i  their 


Itaantorjr).  and  th» 

the  Jua  Lain  Their  roiintry  anawers  to  thr  di.^tnct 
of  CcriAgnx,  in  Cataionka.  (Phai«  3^  3.  —  k^ttr.  tU 
Mturca,  1,  IS.) 

CcaTBlirK,  a  diatrict  of  Eparaa,  aeparated  from 
Theaptotia  by  the  river  Thy  amis.  It  was  said  to 
have  taken  its  name  fruin  ('e«trinu8,  the  son  of  Hela» 
iiaa»  bMrtBg  piovioMtv  bonm  tbe  aMeUataon  of  Gaaa- 
■nik  HmnoarcaABdlWiaMa.  (Aranm,!,  II.— 
8tepk.  B^.,  a.  v.  Koftftaifia — Thuyd.  I,  46  ) 

CvrubBvn,  I.  a  Rmnan  consul.  A.U.C.  481.  He 
waaobhi^ed  to  lay  down  his  otlici-  iin  account  of  aomo 
informality  in  hin  clwtion.  —  II.  M.  Cornelius,  a  dis- 
un|B[uished  Roman  orator.  Being  sent  as  prtetor  to 
Sicily,  he  quelled  a  sedition  of  the  aoldiers  in  that  isl- 
and. He  was  called  to  the  censorship  before  he  had 
be«n  eMMri,  a  thing  not  in  aeconilance  with  Roman 
usajE^e,  and  obtained  \h\^  Litter  olVn-c  si\  vrars  ^ul'-e- 
tij,  B.C.         He  earned  on  the  war  againat  the 


comtnp  with  fmecours  for  Hannibil  i  L/r  ,27, 11. — 
Id.,  3U.  IH.) — HI.  C.  Cornelius,  proconsul  in  Spain, 
A.U.C.  552,  defeated  a  numerous  army  of  the  Sede- 
tani.  Being  elected  conaul  A.U.C.  6fi7,  he  gained 
a  s(nati  victory  over  the  Inaabrca,  and  on  his  return  to 
Hi  tme  obtained  tbe  honours  of  a  triumph.  The  peo- 
ple having  aftarwaid  ghaaan  him  oenaor,  he  aaaigned 
iialfaMi  pheev  to  tiit  awiMaffi  ai-  the  pubUc  gaama. 
(Lir  .31  10  —7rf..  32,30.— /d.,  3.5.  9  )  — IV  C  Cor- 
nelius,  a  lioman  rendered  powerful  by  his  influ^we 
with  Marina.  He  hintaelf  waa  wholly  governed  by  a 
female  namefJ  Fnrda,  who  nhtainoJ  lor  Lurtillus  th« 
government  of  Ciiieia.  {tiui.,  Vit.  hucuU.)~\\  C. 
Uomelina,  a  Roman  of  the  meet  oorrapt  and  aban- 
diMd  ebamar,  and  one  of  the  acoonmiiiM*  of  Cali* 
Hnt.  Haiviaatrangled  in  prieon  byoroarofllw 
ata    (SaU.,  BtU.  Cat.) 

Crro,  a  danghler  of  i'antua  and  Terra,  who  mar> 
ried  Photcya,  ^  whom  she  hiri  the  tbm  Gorxami^ 
the  Gra>rr,  Echidna,  and  tbe  serpent  thalWMdbMtht 
golikn  applca.    (i/enod.,  TAerw..,  370.) 

CiCua,«niaMiiMlfiMteGMN«rGalM.  (Ftf. 
Cmua.) 

C3vx,  a  king  of  TVadiinia,  and  huabond  of  Alcy- 

onr.     Iff  w.ia  tirowned  as  he  went  to  ccnsult  \hv  nror 

cie  of  Clavoa ;  and  his  wife,  having  been  apprized  of 
Ub  ftit  in  n  Amb*  tend  bii  conaa  on  tte  iImm. 
They  wan  hedl  allOTgwi  inl»  Vbi^mm.  (Ftid.  Al- 
cyone.) 

CRaaSBAa^  •  ihw  «f  lltM|Mlaaia»  apringing,  ao- 
cording  to  Ptolemy,  from  Mount  Masiua,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Nisihis,  but,  aocotding  to  other  snthoritiea,  a 
little  eaat  of  Charm.  Thesf  last  ire  (  .Ilowed  by 
ITAimlto.  feU  iato  tha  £uyhiatee  near  the  hwra 
ofCJfaPMainnt  lbiflMdvM'MBwisA#  JRaitM*.  bi 
the  AnnhaniH  of  Xf>iio|)hon  (I,  4,  19. — Compare  Ind. 
?iom.  to  the  edition  of  iicune),  it  is  ealled  the  Araxea, 
winch  appeara  to  be  an  appellative  term,  aa  we  fintl  it 
applied  to  m.mv  other  rivers  in  antiquity.  The  Cha- 
buras  is  ci*Utd  by  .Strabo  (747)  the  Abborras ;  l»v  Zosi- 
mua  (3,  13)  the  Abdras.  (Gompaio  Jatm.  MarceU., 
14,  1,  and  38,  A.  —  Jfiuinirf,  Oiayr.,  vol.  A,  p.  368, 

Cha^brIas,  a  celebrated  Athenian  prneral,  nf  first  a 
diwiplft  of  Fbto'a,  who  diatinguiabed  himself  in  the 
■rilinfy  i— wnianta  of  Atbeaa  dinb^  tbe  fourth  ceB> 

turv  hrfnrr  our  era,  nftrr  the  tetminataon  of  th»»  Polo- 
ponneaian  war.  One  of  his  first  exploits  was  the  aid> 
bf  Svagotaa,  king  of  Sahnnia,  in  the  ieland  of  Cy- 
pruf,  n^ninst  the  Poraian  arma.  He  waa  after  tUa 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Boeotiana,  who  had  been  attacked 
bjr  Ageailaua,  and  he  dLBConcerte<l  the  Spartan  gencml 
by  aauMmavfflKlbeito  unknown  to  the  Gieeka.  Uia 
awy,  on  iWaaamaion,  being  hardly  preaaedby  th»iM^ 

who  luiJ  alreadv  brcoriio  hture  of  >ift'»rv,  Chahriaa  O^ 

derad  hia  aoldiera  to  pbmt>  one  knee  on  the 
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and  rest  their  spears  firmly  on  the  other,  covering 
their  |)«rsuns  at  the  same  time  with  their  shields. 
A^ocilaus,  not  daring  to  attack  them  in  this  po- 
sition, drew  back  his  forces  into  camp.  A  statue 
wns  erected  to  Chabrias  in  honour  of  this  exploit, 
and  he  was  represented  in  the  posture  just  deacribed. 
Some  of  the  learned  of  modem  times  think  that  they 
recognise  this  statue  in  that  of  the  "Gladiator." 
Chabrias  afterward  defeated  near  Naxos  the  fleet  of 
the  Loccda'monians,  and  thus  restored  to  Athens  the 
control  of  the  sea,  which  she  had  lost  since  the  battle 
of  .£go8  Potamos.  Subsequently  to  this  he  was  ac- 
cuiicd  of  treason  for  liaving  allowed  Oropus  to  b«  sur- 
priiied  by  the  Thcban  cxiTes,  but  was  acquitted  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  clforta  of  his  fucs,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Callistratus.  Finding  a  stav  at  Athens 
mther  unsafe,  he  accepted  the  otTer  of  1'achus,  king 
of  Cgypt,  who  already  had  AgcKitaus  in  his  service, 
and  accepted  the  command  of  his  naval  forces.  Ta- 
chus,  however,  having  been  abandoned  by  Agesilaus, 
who  sided  with  his  son  Nectanebis,  Chalirias  returned 
to  Athens,  and  he  was  then  sent  into  Thrace  to  take 
charge  of  the  war  against  Chersobleptcs.  His  one- 
rations,  however,  were  not  very  successful  in  this 
quarter,  owing  to  the  disorganized  state  of  tlie  Gre- 
cian forces,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  their  pay. 
Not  long  after  this,  the  social  war,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  broke  out  Wlween  the  Athenians  on  the  one 
sidti,  and  the  livzantines,  tof;ether  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chio8,  flhodes,  and  Cos.  on  the  other.  The 
Athenians  gave  the  command  of  their  forces  to  Chares, 
and  Chai>riaj<  went  with  him  as  second  in  authority, 
havin^chargc  of  the  fleet  according  to  LHodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  but,  &»  Nepos  informs  us.  in  the  character  of  a 
simple  volunteer.  They  proceeded  to  attack  Chios ; 
and  Charps,  wishing  to  make  an  onset  both  by  sea  and 
land,  gave  the  command  of  his  ships  to  Chabrias.  The 
latter  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  har- 
hour,  but,  not  being  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron,  ho  was  surrounded  by  the  vcsaels  of  the 
ctii'uiy,  and  fell  bravely  d«-fending  his  ship,  although 
he  might  have  escapetl  had  he  felt  inclined.  Great 
lumours  were  paid  to  bin  memory  at  Athens.  Demo»- 
thrnea  savs,  that  he  took  in  the  course  of  his  life  sev- 
enteen cities  and  seventy  vessels ;  that  he  made 
three  thousand  prisoners,  and  brought  one  hundre<! 
and  ten  talenU  into  the  publie  treasury;  that  he 
crcct«d  also  many  trophies,  but  his  foes  not  a  single 
one  f«ir  any  victory  over  him.  He  adds,  that  the 
Atlienians,  during  the  whole  time  Chabrias  was  com- 
mander, never  lost  a  single  city,  a  single  fortress,  a 
■ingle  vessel,  or  even  a  single  soldier.  In  this,  no 
doulit,  there  is  great  cxagtreration  ;  still,  however,  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  verv  able  general,  and  one  that 
would  have  equalled  all  wlio  went  before  him,  had  he 
lived  in  more  favourable  times.  Plutarch  says,  that 
Chabrias,  though  at  other  times  scarcely  anything 
could  move  him,  was  in  the  moment  of  action  im- 
petuously vehement,  ami  exposed  his  person  with  a 
boldness  ungovemed  bv  discretion.  We  have  his  life 
hv  Cornelius  Nepos,  fiut  it  is  a  very  meager  one. 
Xenophon.  in  his  Greek  history,  might  have  given  us 
more  details  respecting  him  ;  but  the  partiality  of  this 
writer  for  .Sparta  prevented  him  from  saying  much  in 
favour  of  the  Athenian  commander.  (Corn.  Nn  tn 
Vu—PerizoH.  oA  ML,  V  H  .  5,  1  —  Diod  Ste  ,  IS. 
32,  way.— JTfn.,  Hi»t  Gr.,5, 1,  10,  seqq.—Demoilh. 
adv.  Leptrn.,  17,  dee.) 

Ch^rkmon,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  who  floar- 
iBhod  about  338  IJ  C.  The  earliest  testimony,  per- 
haps, in  relation  to  this  poet,  is  the  mention  made  of 
him.  by  the  comic  writer  Eubulus.  (AlhenaHt.  2,  p.  ' 
43,  c.  —  Compare  An»M.,  Poet  ,  2,  25  —  Id.,  Rhet . 
2.  23,  ft  29  —  Thrnphratl.,  Hut  Plant  .  S,  9,  6.  — . 

Clinton't  Patti  Hrllenin,  2d  e<l..  p  xxxii.)  II.  A  ' 

philosopher  and  historian  of  Akxaodrea.    He  accom-  i 
33t 


panied  MMxu  Gallus  in  his  journey  throtigh  ] 
and  was  subsequently  appointcKl  librarian  to  the 
petmi.  Being  aflerward  called  to  Rome  to  p 
over  the  education  of  Nero,  he  shared  this  oflTic-^ 
Alexander  of  ^tg*  the  peripatetic.  Hia  historii 
hours  cmbracc«l  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  both  r 
and  profane.  He  wrote  also  a  work  on  Hierogly| 
which  has  unfortunately  pcriahcd.  He  i»  the  ai 
also,  of  one  of  the  two  Hyatenia  relating  to  the  f 
tian  rehgion,  which  divided  the  opinions  of  the  an 
world.  According  to  him,  this  religion  was  nor 
more  than  a  species  of  sacred  physics,  in  which  th( 
ibIo  worlds  {upuftrvot  Koofiot)  played  a  principal 
lamblichuB,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that 
Egyptians  acknowledged  one  supreme  and  absolut 
tclligcnce.  Perhaps  both  these  philosophers  \ 
right ;  they  may  have  spoken  of  diflerent  epoch 
(SehbU,  Hitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  177,  weqq.  —  C 
zer,  Symbolik,  vol.  1.  p.  383.) 

Ch.vkonka,  a  city  of  DcFotia,  to  the  northcit; 
I..et)ad«a.    It  was  alwut  sixteen  Kngiish  miles  ft 
Elatca.  twenty-seven  from  Thebes,  and  sixty -two  fi 
Athens  ( C/iu/ow'*  Pastt  Hellentci,  2d  ed   p.  2»d 
notix),  and  was  remaritable  for  the  important  milit; 
events  which  occurred  in   its  territorj',  and  also  ( 
being  the  birthplace  of  Plutarch.     Pausanias  is 
chned  to  look  upon  this  citv  as  the  Ucrotian  Ame  mi 
tioned  by  Homer  (// ,  2,  507. — Fausan  ,  9,  40)  A 
cording  to  some  traditions,  however.  Ame  and  A 
dea  had  both  been  awallow<>d  up  by  the  waters  oft 
Copaic  Lake ;  but  others  considered  the  town  • 
Acrtephium  as  the  Ame  of  the  poet.    (Strabo,  4\i 
Pausanias  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Hesiod.  th 
the  name  of  Cheronea  waa  derived  from  Chieron.  tl 
son  of  Apollo.    It  wax  memorable  for  the  defeat  o 
the  Athenians  by  the  Ilceotians.  13. C.  447.  and  mue 
more  for  their  irretrievable  defeat  by  Philip.  B  ( 
338.    (P/u/  ,  Vu.  Demotlh.,  c.  U.  — Strabo,  iil)- 
Pausanias  observes,  that  no  trophy  was  erected  b 
Philip  after  this  signal  victory,  as  it  was  not  the  piae 
tice  of  the  Macedonian  kings.    Several  ream  ifi«! 
this  place  witnessed  another  bloody  engapemenl,  h* 
twcen  the  Konians,  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla,  anc 
the  troops  of  Mithradates,  commanded  by  Tuilei 
and  ArchelauB,  Il.C.  86.    Cheronea  is  now  caUrd 
Kaprcna,  and  is  still  a  populous  village,  with  maiiT 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  town.    (Cramer's  Anarnl 
Grrece,  vol.  2,  p.  241,  Mrqq. — DodtetlPi  Tew,  toI  I. 
p.  220.— GtU,  Jfm  ,  p  221.) 

Chalc&uon,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  situate  at  the  foetb- 
em  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Bosiporus.  nearly  fl|»»- 
site  to  Byzantium  or  Constantinople.    It  wasfcoMcd 
by  a  colony  from  Mcgara,  about  scvenleen  yesr»  pn«r 
to  the  settling  of  Byzantium.    Chalcodon  w»«  c»ll«l 
bv  the  Persian  satrap  Megalnrzus,  in  derision,  ihf  rilv 
of  the  blind,  because  the  inhabitants  had  oreriookoi 
the  superior  position  on  the  opposite  rid*  of  'I" 
straits,  where  Byzantium  was  subsequently  founilci 
(Herodot.,  4,  144  )    Strabo,  however,  ascribes  ili«» 
mark  to  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  was  rertiw  bt 
the  founders  of  Byzantium,  and  by  which  they  «"» 
directed  to  select' a  spot  for  a  city  '-opposite  «w 
blind"  (ua-fi'ovriw  rCiv  ■n<0)M>v.—Strab.,  320)  But, 
whiehmcr  be  the  true  account,  one  thine  i»  '"^ 
tain,  that  the  imputation  attempted  to  be  Mil  iifwo 
the  Chalcctlonians  was  any  other  than  ju^t. 
ChaIce<lon  was  founded,  the  commerce  of  Megmh»o 
not  extended  to  the  Euxine,  and  it  would  lia«  wen 
idle,  therefore,  to  found  a  city,  at  that  period,  on  l« 
European  side  of  the  Bosporus,  along  which  a 
corrent  sets  down  from  the  Euxine  .Sea.    il  »«  "^'f 
when  traffic  had  spread  to  the  shores  of  the  EuuM 
that  the  site  occupied  at  present  by  ConrianUnopKf 
became  an  imporUnt  one.  since  . 
that  sea  would  then  be  carried  down  directly  by  "»* 
current  into  the  harbour  of  the  Ust-mcntioofd  city. 
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(Mumm,  Gtop-.,  vol.  7,  p.  166.)  CMeedon 

ahraTK  a  ronsidcrablc  place.  It  pTeserrcd  its  indc- 
Mmkacc  uuiil  the  rciga  of  Darius,  to  whose  anns  the 
ChaJecdootuu  were  forced  to  submit.  They  recover- 
ed tkm  bmiom^hamenttt  after  the  defeat  of  X«bu», 
tmi  kmtm  ^  aHiea.  or«  father,  tiibiitariee  eTthc 
.\lht'ni".as.  to  whom  thfi  ports  of  the  Bosporus  were  an 
sb^l  ai  the  higfaett  commercial  and  financial  impor- 


the  BaatiMa  in  their  depredations  on  the  coast  d 

Attiefi,  .Boon  after  the  expubion  of  the  PisistratidiB, 
ailorded  the  Atheiuoos  just  grauudH  for  reprisals. 
They  according iy  croasea  over  into  Eubaa  with  a 
large  iont,  ana,  after  deiMti^g  the  Ofaakidiana,  oceo* 
pied  the  hnds  of  ^  wealthiest  inhabitants,  and  die* 
tributed  amor:;  fhein  4000  of  their  own  citizens. 
These,  howtiver,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island 


tance.   After  t£e  battle  of  jEgos  Potamos,  however,  |  on  tha  anifVal  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Datis  and  Ar- 

CkUcedon  opencJ  itg  gates  to  Lysander,  whoao  first ,  taphemes.  {Herod.  6,  100  )  The  Chalcidians^,  after 
ttipici  iscam  to  have  been  to  secure  the  entrance  of  the  termination  of  the  Peiiiian  war,  became  a^ain  de> 
Ihs  Bowporus  by  the  possession  of  tiiis  ci^  wad  Ify-  pendent  on  Athens  with  the  tvat  of  Euboea,  and  did 
amttttm.  (Xen,,  Hut.  Gr.,  2,  2,  1.)  Thaooonqnis, '  not  regain  their  liberty  till  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
wbo  is  ^ootad  by  Atbensus,  obeervet,  that  the  Chal-  nesian  war,  when  they  asserted  their  freedom,  and, 
fwlunnns  at  first  |K>ssesseJ  good  institututiona,  bur.  ai  I  -d  by  the  bteolianp,  forliiied  the  Euripus  and  vs- 
bMrmg  been  tointad  by  the  democialic  pnnciplcs  of  i  tabiished  a  eoauxuinication  with  the  continent  by 
ttiir  — ityiiiOT.  Ilw  Dyiaiithiea,  tiwy  Moaroa  kanh  I  tiwawin«  a  waodan  bridge  aeiosa  Oe  ehanneL  Tow- 
lioes  anJ  debauched.  '  Afh^-:-  .  p  r>?.f>.  f )  This  crir  TM  rc  ^  Irtceil  at  oach  extremity,  and  room  was  left 
dty  IS  ai»o  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the   la  ihe  tmddlu  fur  one  ship  only  to  pass.  This  w  ork  was 


cooncd  held  there  a^nat  the  Eutychian  heresy  (A.D. 
43lX  Hicroclfs  asisiuni'*  to  it  the  first  rank  amonjcr  the 
citie«  of  the  province  then  called  Fontica  Prima  (p. 
690)  — It  ts  to  be  observed,  that  in  writing  the  name 
slthis  city,  ancient  authors  have  not  ba«i  uaifimiit 
soBie  giving  KaXxit^tiv,  otheli  XoTbriTASv.  The  to> 
ncr  mode  la,  however,  much  more  fr*  qucnt,  and  it 


undertaken,  according  to  Diodorus,  410  B.C.  {BuxL 
Stc.y  13,  47.)  From  the  advantages  of  its  situation 
and  the  slrcugth  of  its  wurkb,  Ghalcis  was  considered, 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  histoiy  of  Greece,  as  one 
of  lha  OKMl  iiBfortaal  Ibftiesaas  of  that  countiy ; 
henee  we  find  it  a  frsqnent  otjaet  of  contention  ba- 

t\\  (  I  11  (In  Kuriians  and  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who 


is  onfirmed  by  the  existing  coins,  the  epigraph  of  I  tensed  it  one  of  the  chains  of  Greece.  {i'Ut^k,  17» 
wlieh  b  iavariably  KAAXAAC»fIQN,  ao(»rdmg  to  11. — IL^  lA,  SM.)  bthawar  with  Peraes,  the  Chat- 
th?  Djr«  form.  {Eckhtl,  D,)rt.  Num.  Vei.,  p  1.  vol  ridiaii??  wptc  rriK^lly  oppre^seil  nvA  plundered  by  the 
i.  p.  410.) — The  aite  of  this  ancient  dly  is  now  oc-  Koiuaii  prstora  Lucrctiuti  and  Horteusius.  (^tvy* 
enpied  by  tfM  IMtish  village  of  Kaiikimi,  bttt  Ikl !  48.  7.)  They  were  subeequently  treated  with  stitt 
Citiski  siiii  pmerve  the  classical  name.  {Cramer**  i  graater  severity  by  Mummius,  the  destrover  of  Cof^ 
Isis  jfiaor,  vol.  1,  p.  190. — Mannert^  Gmtrr.,  I.  e. —  '  li^,  for  having  &voured  the  Acheans  in  their  contaat 
UVp.T-'c.  .Mrnioirs,  vol  2,  p  B.  Append  .  n.  41  )  with  Rome;  and  tin-  epitoiniet  of  Livy  asserts  that 

CHAi£»4caf  L  a  district  of  Macedonia,  between  the  thoii  town  waa  actually  deatioyed.   {lav.,  62. — Com 

The  knvmr  part '  pars  Firmt$k.t  Aw'**  )  Pbwwbm*  mlbnna  ua 
that  Ghalcis  no  longer  existed  in  his  day  (ri,  23  — 
Compare  Steph.  Byt.,  ».  v.  XoXkiV- — Htrrocics,  p. 
645).  Procopius  names  it  anions  tlto  towns  watowd 
by  Justinian  (4,  3).  In  the  middle  ages  it  assumed 
the  name  of  Kuripas  (ApotpoMm.,  Geof^r.,  vol.  4,  p. 
43,  Gcogr.  Mm.,  cd.  Hudson),  which  was  in  process 
of  time  commtad  to  Ntgropont^  the  modem  a^^teUa^ 
tioa  of  tha  whola  ialand,  aa  ivell  aa  that  of  ita  amkal. 
{Cramer^*  Ancient  Grccre,  vol.  2,  p.  13-1  ) — IT.  A 
town  of  i£tolia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ghalcis,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Evenus.  It  was  somctimaa 
cnlli^l  Ilviiui  li,ilcl^.  '^sith  fi  fcrcnce  to  it8  situation  at 
the  base  of  the  mouniaiii,  and  i«  now  rcnreswnted  by 
the  modem  vtttage  of  (ialata.  Thucyoides  (2,  83) 
aat  at  Mfular  interv^  on  the  walls,  and  these  ^he  placas  it  neax  the  nouth  of  the  Evoaua.  Livy  saya 
•apposes  were  orifrinaUy  used  for  seeuring  plates  of  i  it  stood  on  the  road  fton  Naopactua  to  Lysima^a 
the  (ume      :     t  .  th.-  w  ii]  ,  an  1  lience  the  sceminp  and  Stratus  (36,  11).    Polybius  calls  it  Chalcia.  iiul 


of  it  firmed  fhrre  peninsulas,  Phlepra  or  PiUrne,  Si- 
thonta,  and  Athos.  The  small  town  of  Uhalcis  gave 
MM  la  this  district. — II.  Another  in  Syria,  a4yaeent 
la  the  town  of  Chalcis.    ( Vid.  Ghalcis  V.) 

CBAix(otct7s  iChalcidmn),  on  epithet  applied  to 
Come  in  Italy,  as  built  by  a  caiOOf  ten  Ghlida  in 
£abM.  {Virg^Mn^^n.} 

OutXMsnre.  an  apMiet  applied  to  Mimm  at 
SpaT•.^,  frun-i  !.'-r  having  a  brazen  trni]il>^  (^a?ArtCr 
oiiCQc)  Sir  W.  Geli,  in  his  account  of  the  Treasury 
«t  Argai^  fi***  ateaaonaMe  explication  of  this  seem- 
inely  stnn»ip  tjrrni.  He  diHcovercd  in  the  ititcrior 
of  the  Trcasurv.  which  still  remains  in  a  great  dc- 
irne  entile,  a  number  of  brass  nails  placed  through- 


Abies  of  brazen  chambers  and  brazen  temples.  In  a 
saaiar  naawar  may  be  explained  the  aeeeont,  given 

by  the  ancirnt*.  <,f  the  brazen  vessel  made  by  Eurv.s 
theus,  and  into  which  he  retired  whenever  Hercules 
retnmed  from  his  labors.    {OeWa  Argoka,  p.  33.) 

Chaixis,  I.  the  most  rt'lrbr-itci!  r\\v\  i-npfirtrirtT  ritv 
of  Euboea,  skaate  on  the  narruwcsl  part  ot  the  i>un- 
pns.    .\cconimg  to  the  common  aeeonati  it  was 
fMUMiad  after  the  siega  of  Tiogr  fa;  M  loiwn  calo«gf 
Athsai,  idsr  fta  wndaet  of  Cnditts.  (SlraAo, 
447  )    OthfT  authorities,  however,  have  assifrned  to 
it  a  much  greater  autiqoity,  and  it  is  certain  that  Ho- 
mm  apaafca  of  Chalda  sa  alwaady  arirtiny  hafore  the 
event  abnxn  mentioned     ( ?' ,  1.  S37  )    The  flourish- 
mg'^ condition  of  ihia  great  Ionian  city,  at  a  very  early 
ymod!,  IB  attested  by  its  numerous  colonies  on  the 
Aaraa  ^  Italy  and  Sicfly,  as  well  as  on  the  Thracian 
esHt  arvMiTifJ  Pallene  and  Mount  Athos.    Aristotle,  as 
Slrahri  reports,  date<l  these  estahlishroents  from  the 
whea  the  govanunent  of  Chnleis,  throngh  the 
!  MdiaUlaiits*  naned  ruppa* 
»hecaiDe  a  pure  ari.««tociacy.    Frnni  Ilrroilotu.'' 


speaha  of  it  as  a  maritime  town  (5,  94). — Hi.  A 
sanfl  maritima  toini  of  Aa  Oorimfaians,  situated  to- 
wards Sicyon,  {Thua/ti.,  1,  lOa  V  !V.  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  district  of  Chak-j<iice,  to  which  it 
gave  name.  It  was  founded  at  an  early  period  by  a 
colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euhoia. — V.  A  city  of  Syria, 
capital  of  the  district  of  Chalcidice,  and  of  Grecian  or- 
igin, having  been  settled  by  the  Macedoixiana  It  was 
aopaiBadad  aftaiwaid  by  Chakh  or  Benaa.  It  is  rej^ 
MMUtad  by  the  tuo&m  Kimturm  or  CAvucm. 
(iliwian,  Bell.  Spr.,  '20  — Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud.,  20,  3.) 

CiUUUU,  a  country  of  Asia,  at  the  head  of  the 
PsniaB  Gidf,  and  south  of  Babylonia  Some  writers, 
however,  make  Bnhvlonii  a  p^rt  of  it.  With  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  Ghaid«ans,  who  are  called  iu  !*cripture 
Chasdim,  various  opinioiBa  have  been  entertained.  Mi- 
chaelis  considers  than  aa  a  ibfaigw  taee  id  AaiTiia. 
His  chief  reason  for  this  opinkn  ia  fmndad  on  tihe 
names  of  Chaldujan  and  Babylonian  kings  prrsers  ed  in 
seiipturc,  and  b^  Pti^emy  and  Syneelius,  which  difier 
htm  Ae  Assyrian  namaa,  and  bear  an  appafant  la- 
scniM'infc  to  tho^ip  of  some  northern  nations  of  Sia- 


lic Il>  wa  leam,  thai  the  Chakidians,  having  joined  I  vonic  origin. 


Thus  Nebuchadnauar  would  be  in  Sla- 
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iMmk,  Ncbu-codnm-lxar,  i.  e.,  a  prince  worthy  of  hraT- 
rn.  BeUhazur  wuuUl  b«  equivalent  to  BolthM-ltar , 
i  a  zrcal  prince  ;  and  to  of  other*  It  ha*  been 
olijcctcJ  to  this,  that  the  word  Ciar  in  SlaTonic  ia 
nothing  more  than  a  corruption  of  Cajar,  an  opinion 
hardly  worth  refuting.  The  orthography  of  the  Ru»- 
nan  term  ttar  aufficiently  dicprovea  audi  an  idea. 
Compare  the  Hebrew  ««r;  the  Arabic  Mry;  the 
Saiucrit  thert;  the  Engliah  nre.  So  aleo  we  have 
in  the  arrow-headed  inacriptiona  of  PeracpoUa,  as  in- 
terpreted by  Lasaen,  the  form  kMahuih  for  "king." 
(LaMtfn,  Altpfmtcken  Keil-IiuehnfifH,  dec,  p.  141. 
—  Compare  Michaelit,  Sjncilrg.  iitogr.,  Htb.  ext., 
»0l.  2.  p.  77,  tiqq.) — The  Chaldeans  appear  to  ha»c 
bMH  onginally  a  mountainccr-race  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Mesopotamia,  though  not,  as  Michaelis  sup- 
poses, of  foreign  extraction,  but  in  reahty  a  branch  of 
the  Semitic  race.  (Compare  Aitlung,  MithrtidaUM, 
vol.  1,  p.  517.  —  Furat,  Cktld.  Gram.,  p.  6,  — 
Cotnpare  still  farther,  in  relation  to  the  Chaldee 
tongue,  the  remarks  of  Saint-Martin,  as  cited  by  Bal- 
bt.  Introduction  d  PAUaa  EtKnografkique,  p.  106, 
and,  as  regards  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Chaldee 
empire,  consult  Cuntr,  on  the  Rtvoiutwn*  of  the  Sut' 
fmte  of  ike  Globe,  p.  187,  tqq..  Eng.  trans!.,  1839, 
and  DrummonrT f  Ongtnt*,  vol.  1,  p.  13,  *eq<f.)  The 
Chakla-ans  are  highly  commended  in  many  of  the  an- 
cient writers  for  their  skill  in  the  sciences,  especially 
in  astronomy.  If  we  are  to  believe  Diodorua,  how- 
ever, their  claims  to  this  high  character  were  very 
alight.  They  seem  to  have  pursued  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy no  farther  thsn  aa  it  might  tend  to  aid  their 
astrological  researches.  The^  Unght  that  the  shape 
of  the  earth  was  that  of  a  skiff  or  small  boat,  and  of 
eclipees  of  the  sun  they  knew  but  little,  and  never 
ventured  to  predict  them,  or  fix  the  time  of  their  oc- 
curring. So  says  Uiodorus.  (D\od.  Sk  ,  2,  31. — 
Compan",  however,  in  relation  to  the  science  of  the 
Chalilsans,  the  remarks  of  Str  W.  Drummond,  CU*i. 
Journ.,  %ol.  16,  p.  145  and  262;  vol.  17,  p.  19;  vol. 
18  j>  I  and  398  1  vol.  19,  p.  296  ) 

Chald«i,  I.  the  inhabitants  of  Chald«^a. — II.  The 
aanie  with  the  Chalybes.    ( V^d.  Chalybes  ) 

Chalvbbs,  a  people  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  who 
inliabited  the  whole  ooaat  from  the  Jasonium  Promon- 
torium  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Thermodon,  to- 
getber  with  a  portion  of  the  inner  country.  They 
were  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  great  iroti'mines 
and  forges  which  existed  in  their  country.  (Apoil. 
HH.,  2.  1002,  »eaq.  —  Id  ,  2,  374.  —  Vne'.Gtore,  1, 
M. —  Dtonifs.  Pertrg.,  768.)  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  grounds  on  which  (he  ancients  attributed  this  ac- 
tive employment  in  the  roanuiacture  of  iron  to  the 
Clialybes,  for  it  does  not  appear  at  present  that  this 
part  of  Asia  is  at  all  productive  of  (hat  most  useful 
a^l ;  perhaps,  however,  if  the  mounUinons  districts 
were  accurately  examined,  (here  could  be  found  traces 
of  the  ancient  works.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  they 
hod  not  ceased  (o  furnish  a  good  supply  of  meUllic 
oro  in  Strabo's  time,  for  he  observes,  (hat  the  two 
great  articles  of  produce  in  the  land  of  the  Chalybes, 
wlw  were  then  commonly  called  Chaldvi  or  Chaldi, 
wore  the  fisheries  of  the  pelamys  and  the  iron-works  ; 
tlw  latter  kept  in  constant  employment  a  great  num- 
Ut  of  men.  Strabo  ohsenes.  also,  that  these  mines 
formerly  produced  a  quantity  of  silver  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, together  wi(h  some  affinity  in  (be  names, 
lad  some  commenutors  of  Homer  to  identify  the  Aly- 
be  of  that  poet  with  the  Chalybes  of  Pontus.  (// ,  2, 
856.)  Strabo  hmiself  strongly  contends  for  this  inter- 
protation,  and  it  is  in  all  probability  the  true  one 
{Strabo,  549.  seqq  )  It  is  remarkable,  that  HerodotUR 
names  the  Chalybes  among  the  nations  of  Asia  that 
were  conquered  by  Crwsus  (1,  28),  and  yet  they  cer- 
tainly arc  found  afterward  mniiidorablv  beyond  the 
Halys,  which  separated  his  dominion  from  those  of  i 
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C3rrus  :  either,  therefore,  they  must  have  shifted  tl 
position,  or  (Jrtesus  subsequently  lost  what  he 
gained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Halja.  XeDopt 
who  traversed  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  speaki 
them  as  being  few  in  number,  and  subject  to  the 
synoeci ;  he  adds,  that  tbeir  chief  employment  t 
forging  iron.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
places  these  Chalybes  moce  to  the  east  than  c6 
writen.  (Anah.,  5,  6,  2.)  Zeunius,  therefore,  is 
opinion,  that  this  people  must  have  lived  a  wamleii 
sort  of  lifo,  and  have  odcn  changed  their  (cmta 
{Diutrt.  Gtogr.  ad  Anab.,  p.  xxvii.,  cd.  Oxon.,  ISO 
Xcnopbon,  however,  speaks  claewhere  of  some  oti 
Chalybes,  who  wore  situated  apparently  on  the  bunk 
of  Armenia,  and  were  much  more  numerous  and  wi 
like.  (Anab.,  4.  7,  10.)  Strabo  reporU  that  li 
Chalybes,  in  his  time,  hod  changed  thetr  name  (a  ih 
of  Chaldci  (Strab.,  S49),  and  it  is  remarked,  that  .Vr. 
ophon  speaks  of  an  Armenian  tribe  of  Chaklecs,  wt 
encountered  the  Greeks  near  the  river  Centriiis  (issi 
4,  3,  4. — Compare  Eustaih.  ud  Dion.  Fentf  ..  TW) 
but  Menippus,  in  his  Periplus,  calls  the  Pontic  ink 
Chaldi,  and  their  canton  Chaldia.  (4/*.  Stepk.  Bp 
*.  V.  yia/j6ia. — Cramer't  Asta  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  21i 
•tqq.) 

Chalyboh.  a  city  of  Sjna,  capital  of  the  di^uic 
called  Chalybonitis,  and  the  some  with  the  t^cnpiun 
Helbon.  (kzei.,  27,  18.)  The  aurroundiug  countn 
was  famed  for  its  wine.  (Compare  Ca*4tmb.  *d  AiirL. 
2.  p.  66  —  Bockart,  Htero:.,  pt.  1,  lib.  2,  c.  4i.  fuft 
A86.  —  SckUiuntr,  Ltx.  V.  T.,  ».  t.  \eXUn'.)  TW 
venot,  Russel,  and  others  make  this  city  cofTenpand  la 
the  modem  Aleppo  (Haleb).  Pococke,  however,  if  in 
favour  of  Kcnnemn,  to  the  south  of  Aleppo.  (I'li 
Benza.) 

Chaltds,  a  river  of  Hiapania  Tarraconensii,  in  tit 
country  of  the  CeUiberi,  and  one  of  the  tnbutonej  cf 
the  Iberus.  Its  waters  were  famed  for  hardening  Med; 
so  that  the  name  Chalybs  was  given  to  it  from  tlii* 
circumstance,  by  either  the  Romans  or  the  Ciiwks, 
more  probably  t)ie  former.  The  modem  naiue  ti  tiic 
Qutilu.    (Jm«(in,  44,  3.) 

Chaones,  a  people  of  Epirus.    ( Vtd.  Cbaooia.) 

Ckaonia,  a  region  of  Epiras.    The  ancients  ri»> 
prehended  under  the  name  of  Chaonia  that  northwert' 
em  part  of  Epirus  which  bordered  on  (he  lerritofv  of 
Oricum,  Amontia,  and  still  more  to  the  east  mi  iJit 
country  of  the  .\tintanes,  while  it  extended  sioof  ikl 
coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea  from  tiie  Acroceraunitn  pM*- 
ontory  to  the  harbour  of  Buthrotum,  omiostte  l^irf- 
and  of  Corcyra.    The  exact  Umiu  of  Chaonii  cin- 
not  now  be  ascertained,  since,  even  in  Strabe « mat- 
it  was  impossible  to  discern  with  accuracy  wbai  be- 
longed to  each  of  the  several  tribes  into  which  tli» 
body  of  the  nation  had  been  divided,  owing  t«  lJ>r  (["'•' 
political  changes  which  that  country  htA  txfftitDt*A 
since  it  became  subject  to  the  Romans.  (S»/sis, 
323  )    We  must  observe,  however,  that  in  the  lime 
of  Tbucydidcs,  the  river  Thyamis  bounded  tint  »nlb- 
em  portion  of  Chaonia  which  bore  the  nam*  cf 
trinc,  on  the  side  of  Thes|irotia.    The  Chaotic*,  »*  »' 
learn  from  Strabo,  were  once  the  most  powerlul  smi 
warlike  people  of  Epinis,  until  the  Mokw,  m  ^ 
tum,  acquired  a  preponderating  ascendency  •''"J* 
other  clans  of  that  oountiy.    In  the  time  of  th*  rW- 
oponneaian  war  the  Chaooea  differed  from  their  neigli^ 
hours,  in  being  subject  to  an  aristocratical  sbJ  n<*  ^ 
monarchical  government;  their  annual  tnafi*^ 
being  always  chosen  from  a  particular  faaiilj  ('*•" 
eyd  ,  2.  80  )    Tradition  ascribed  the  origin  of  lb«f 
name  to  Chaon,  the  brother  of  Helena*,  who  warnei 
Andromache  after  the  death  of  I'vrrbus    ( » •T' 
JEn  ,  3,  883.— Compare  the  commeuUr)'  '7^1 
ad  loc  )    It  may  be  inferred  from  the  name  ol  ft**^ 
gis  given  to  Chaonia  by  some  ancient  w"""-  'V?, 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.   (i^P*-  ''!>'•  ' 
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•.■.^■■■ifcl   IBifit  w»m  flw  iifWiii  Chaomiu  for 
My.,  1,8)  in  fttfmiiif  to  the  of 
iCNtmer**  Am.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  93.) 

Ch  ( -  ^  i  Ik  tt  ropt  iui>u«  maitB,  containing  all  the 
at  uAiare.  AooofdiBg  to  HmmiI  {Theog.,  1 | 
'^Omom  was  finlt**tiMn  eiMM  Mng  "brood- 
I'l'i^tt-d  Earth,  the  |?loomv  Tartaras,  rJTirl  T^nvr  " 
Cha»*»  produced  Ercbo*  and  Night,  and  thi«  la«t  bore 
to  Enbu  Dmj  and  iCther.  The  idea  of  Chaos  md 
|ught,di*caled  ofpo^ical  ima^rk-,  is  simpty  that  of  un- 
fnised  Butter,  deirmllyexiBtinfr  as  th«  ftassivc  princi- 
plf.  mhriice  all  forms  are  produced.  Whether,  besides 
ihM  Cihutir.  m—e,  ibe  ancieiit  tb» Moniee  wijyoee  an 

fif*  ir.attrr  formtv^  thr  universe,  is  a  qurstion 
has  occasioned  much  debate,    it  is  eviilent,  upon  the 
moei  enrsory  review  of  all  the  ancient  theof^MM*,  that 
G«d,  tbf  Creator  of  alt  things,  is  not  eTpressly 

uiti»i«t«d^  but  it  la  doubted  whether  the  fratuers  uf 
tiMee  tbeoganiee  neant  to  exchide  him  from  their  re* 
ifadifv  ml8BM,  or  indirectly  to  anppoee  hk  «uit> 
«B»«i<tBB«Uitiau  of  hie  power  in  givtof  nation  to 
mittrr  ^^  lifii  lJl^^'stcll  of  illiMrorv  and  poetry,  the 
mm  «i  thtt  dioet(is«  conlaincd  in  the  ancient  theogo* 
nies  viH,  it  ia  caneeivcd,  be  foond  to  he  as  fettowe : 

The  first  TTtntlfr.  rnntainincf  thr  srrrJR  nf  nl!  fntnrr 
baac.exiated  Irum  etemay  with  Uod.  At  iength 
the  DMm  tMiu  Mting  upinn  matter  produced  a  mo- 
Moag  ita  parfM.  hy  which  thoaa  M  the  same  kind 
brounht  to^irihrr.  and  thoa0-<^  a  diflerent  kind 
»»*fe  separated,  and  \<\-  which,  acconluii.'  t<i  r-rri^im 
«ae  iaiwa,  iJm  vaooiia  Caima  of  the  matatial  world  | 
wanfRMfaaai^  71m  aanw  amffiHyiif  MMMWlkMi  gave 
rtiiitrnrTr  t'l  animals  and  nirn.  rirn?  to  fjnrip  who  in- 
habit ibe  heavenly  bodies,  and  Tanoos  other  parts  of  | 
Bat»r  \mmtfm&m,  timaa  who  paaaaau  a  laiyr  por- 
tioD  efthe  Dirine  nature  than  rtnf^  arc  herehy  im-  ' 
pciled  to  gmsd,  and  beneficent  aciiuns,  and  afford  iUu»- 
ttious  pfMfii  of  their  divine  original,  on  account  of 
whiA  tfeagr  M,  aAar  daath,  laiaed  to  a  plaea  among 
the  pods,  and  taeoiM  ob^eda  tf  TCll|^Ma  ^aivhip. 

(/'': '  /  r  ,  Hist  of  Pktlotophy.  vol  1,  p  130,  srtiq  ) 

OuAaiMs,  a  town  of  Fhocis,  about  20  stadia  from 
UbM.  NcvH  lowed  «fc9THw€lMN4rM,w!ilehfeU 

in*'''  thr  r.'phi-5ti«      Hrrndntiis  fH,  33)  namrs  fliis 
IHauce  among  the  if'hocian  cities  dctmvi  cl  I  v  the  army 
•fXaraaa.   IMnril  atates,  that  the  runm  ofChar»> 
dm  are  to  be  eeen  near  the  village  of  Mariolatt*,  at 
thefaoto/P^fasros.  {DodvflVs  Tow,  vol.  S.  p.  m) 
CsAKts.  I  a  eoaaidevable  emporium  of  Bithymi. 
iatba  iaiatBanada  of  tlM  BjmntvM  anqpiae.   It  wa^ 
4hMAa  aH  iita  fc^^    NlMm^hi  ot  8hMS  AolMama. 
f.^?rf'.  Bv:  .  •  r  Xapc.M— 11  Another  and  earlier 
name  ku  the  city  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia.    {Siefk.  Byt.y 
t. «.  T^dDUUr*  Xid^ ) — III.  A  town  of  Phiygia,  be- 
tween Lampe  and  Grao«caia.    {Nieet.,  Ann  ,  p  127, 
6  > — IV.  A  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  in  the  noithcaat- 
rm  sfiglc  of  the  coantry    (iW.    Qpfia  ChDMr, 

Oi&Saxre.  a  Mybtenean.  brother  to  Sappho.  ( Kid. 
Saipph".  nr.-.r  the  (->>mni«nc<>inent  of  the  article  ) 
CHAaa*,  L  an  Athawian  general, who  succeeded  to 
vwHSHB  msw  mo  eoiiMiinMiion*aiMi  main  or 

Hf  wsi!  <4-}\x  h\;  thr  Athenians  ncainst 
r«  of  Hicraf,  but,  instead  of  coming  to 

1  wirilnlofM,  he  haraaaed  the  Athenian  alKes  to 
sa<Hl  a  rfc^rree  by  his  eittortions  and  oppres?«inn,  that 
(he  s«iciai  war  wm  the  reeult  (B.C.  388)  .Mthouph 
the  ptineipa)  eanae  of  this  war,  yet  the 
o#hit  party  ihieided  him  from  punishment,  and 
■  ■  lit  kamir  htm  nominated  commander*in- 


dnef.    Lift!'  ,  if  .w.w'- 


piT(  rti  <]  bv  him.  and 


he  Was  at  kn^tb  recalled  for  having  aided  Art 
w  waa  ■wvwBs^a  ai^amai  wm  innp  or  i  eien. 


Aitabaxas, 
Some 

tilE*  iftpr  h«*  W3«  err-it  to  nif' T^vT-iTitinm  n^'ntns-t 
of  Macedoa,  but  he  only  incurred  the  contempt  of  his 


Ibe,  and  exdtod  the  discontent  of  the  allies,  so  that  the 
AtbaidiBa  inai^  raoaUad  hhn,  and  put  Fhodon  in  hia 
piaee.  TUa,  howevar,  dM  not  prevent  them  Aom  choo- 
sing him  for  their  general  at  the  battle  of  rtm  ronnvt, 
where  his  ignorance  and  incapacity  mainly  oontributed 
to  the  lots  of  the  day.  He  was  ono  of  thoao  nrhoR 
AlfTnndfr  ordered  to  l>e  delivered  up  to  }iini  nf^rr  thi? 
dcdiruction  of  Thebes,  but  ho  succeeded  m  nioliitymg 
tbe  conqueror,  and  was  permitted  to  itva  at  Athens. 
(Ihod.  Su.,  15,  —  Alhenaut,  13,  p.  633.  — Aen., 
Hwt.  Gr.,  7.  2,  18.  —  Lambm.,  md  Com.  Nev.,  VU. 
Chabr.,  c  3.)— II  A  Greek  statuary,  bom  at  Lindas. 
He  was  tbe  diaciole  of  Lysippus,  and  waa  cele^tad 
as  tltowaltorof  tno  oelaaaoa  of  Rhodea,  on  wMdi  to 

vra';  rrnf  l  ivi  (!  T^vcUc  years.    (StMA.f  MS. « MnH.} 
34,  l.—t<iUtg,  lha.  Art.,  #.  v.) 

Crakiclks,  I.  one  of  the  80  tyrants  set  over  AthoM 
by  the  I..acedaimonians,  and  possessing  great  iriiluence 
among  his  colleagues.  (Aen.,  Mem  Sorr.,  1,  2,  31. 
— Anttot.,  Poht.,  6,  6 — 8cUo$Mn,  ad  Anslot.,  I.  c.) 
—11.  A  ealateatod  ubyriuian  in  tha  train  of  Tiborina. 
Towards  llie  and  or  mat  emperor**  1Mb,  Clmfeles,  on 
taking  leave  of  him.  if-  if  I'uiit  tn  Junrney  ahroacl,  in  m- 
aged,  in  grasping  the  hand  of  Tiberius,  to  feel  his 
pulse,  MM  boaano  Instantly  convineod  that  the  latter 
hr\<]  not  more  than  two  days  to  live,  a  secret  which  to 
soon  (hvuigcd  to  Macro.  (TVcii.,  Ann.,  6,  60.— 
<?roMov.,  aaloe.) 

Chakila,  a  festival  observed  once  m  nine  years  by 
the  Delphians.  It  owed  its  origin  to  this  ctrcum«tance  : 
in  a  great  iamine,  the  people  of  Delphi  ajisrmbled  and 
apphed  to  ibeir  king  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  ac- 
cordingly dfatribotad  tto  Nule  oem  to  liod  among  tto 
t'(  iicr  (  iTtidii  (  f  them  ;  but  an  orphan  girl  coming  and 
importuning  Inm.  he  l>eat  her  with  hit*  sandal.  The 
girl,  unable  to  i  lulur.  the  aftront,  hong  herself  with 
ner  girdle.  The  famine  increased  ;  and  the  oracle 
told  toe  king  that,  to  rtUcvc  his  peonle.  he  must  atone 
for  the  muraer  of  Charila.  Upon  this  a  festival  was 
iaatiHilad  n^^oxpiatoiv  litaa.  The  king  presided 
over  tUa  ftativBl,  and  dfaferiboted  pttlao  and  corn  to 
Kiich  ns  ;tttrin!r(1.  diarila's  image  vt:\^  !>ri  nght  be- 
fore the  king,  who  struck  it  with  his  rhue  ,  after 
whisb  it  waa  canlad  to  a  desolate  place,  where  they 
p»it  1  halter  round  its  neck,  and  burned  it  wliere  Char- 
lia  was  buried.  (P/«/.,  i^uast.  Gr. — Op.,  fd.  lititke, 
vol.  4,  p.  ITt.) 

Ca*na«  a  namo  appliad  by  Homer  (//.,  18,  MS)  to 
the  wife  of  Vukan.  In  tto  Odyssey,  on  tto  oUnt 
hand  (8,  267).  Venus  is  named  as  his  spouse.  It 
amounU  to  the  same  thing  in  the  fisurative  cxplana* 
tlott-  of  tto  myth,  afawe  Grace  and  Bcanty  were  bddi 
regarded  rts  the  chnvolariatica  ofVidcan'a  labonn. 
{Heyne,  ad  B.,  I.  c.) 

CharisTa,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces,  wkh 
dances  which  continued  all  night.  A  cake  was  given 
to  those  who  remained  awake  during  the  whole  lime. 
(Bnttaik.  td  Od.,  18,  194  ) 

CRansTiA,  a  featival  at  Rome,  on  the  8th  day  be- 
fere  the  COlends  of  Mawh  (February  33).  It  waa 
celebrated  among  re!  itions  hy  a  kind  of  fnmily  han- 
qtiel,  aiHi  presents  were  made.  No  stranger  was  al- 
lowed  to  be  preaetit.    (Vvl  Max.,  %  1, 8.) 

CharTtk?.  the  Graces,  daughters,  aceording  to  He- 
■lod  {Theog.,  907),  of  Jupiter  and  the  ocean-nymph 
Bwyuoiuc.  They  were  three  in  number,  and  their 
names,  as  the  same  bard  informa  va,  won  Agiata 
{Splendmir),  Euphrosync  (Joy),  andThrito(l**ll«oin- 
mt'  ofif).  According  to  .\ntimachus  {Pauitav.,  9, 
85),  the  Graces  wore  the  dattghters  of  Helius  {tkt 
Shu)  and  iEgle  {Spltnimr) OM  Honnemanax  mado 
Prillirt  ( Prr*uaswn)  one  of  thfir  nnmbfr.  In  NonnUS 
(Dtoni/s..  24,  363)  their  names  are  Fasithea,  Peitho, 
and  Aelaia.  Tto  OlMies.  like  the  Muses  and  other 
pictrr-r'^''''^'-'''*'^'  ^[^<^krn  of  by  Homer  in  the  plu- 
ral, and  with  him  thetr  number  is  indefinite.  They 
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are  graceful  and  b«autiful  themselves,  and  the  beatow- 
em  ofall  grace  anil  beauty  both  on  pcrtioiig  and  things. 
They  aceni  to  have  been  particularly  attached  to  tne 
train  of  the  goddess  of  love,  although  the  queen  of 
heaven  had  authority  over  thcni  (//.,  14,  267) ;  and 
•he  promises  Panithea,  one  of  the  youngest  of  them, 
as  a  wife  to  Soinnus,  in  return  for  his  aid  in  deceiving 
Jupiter  :  by  later  writers  she  is  even  said  to  be  their 
mother.  {Sonnus,  31,  184.  —  Eudocta,  ap.  Villon., 
Anecd.  Or.,  vol.  I,  p.  430.)  Orchomcnus,  in  BoDotia, 
waN  the  chief  se.-it  of  the  worship  of  these  goddesses 
\ta  introduction  was  ascribeti  to  Eteocles,  the  son  of 
Uie  river  CephissuH.  The  I^cedsmonians  worship- 
ped only  two  Graces,  whom  they  name  Cleta  {Re- 
rwienrd)  and  Phaonna  {Bm^ht),  as  wc  arc  informed 
by  Pau.sani.iH  (/.  r.,  rl  3.  18,  6).  The  Athenians  ori- 
ginally odorral  the  nanic  number,  under  the  names  of 
Hcgcmono  (Leader)  and  Auxo  (Increater).  The 
Gracr-s  were  at  all  timca,  in  the  creed  of  Greece,  the 
goddesses  presiding  over  social  enjuyments,  the  ban- 
quet, the  dance,  and  all  that  tended  to  inspire  gayety 
and  cheerfulnoits.  Thev  are  represented  as  three 
beautiful  sisters,  cither  dancing  together,  or  standing 
with  their  anna  around  each  other.  Sometimes  they 
arc  nudo,  MunicUuics  habited.  (Ktif^htley'M  Mythol- 
ogy, p.  192,  seij.)  —  The  Graces,  like  the  Hone  and 
Mu8C8,  appear  to  have  had  originally  a  reference  to 
the  8tars  and  seasons.  The  Greeks  deprived  them 
of  their  astronomical  functions,  and  substituted  such 
attributes  as  were  merely  of  a  poetic  character.  We 
Btill  sec,  however,  on  an  ancient  gem,  the  Graces  dan- 
cing upon  tike  head  of  Taurus,  while  two  of  them  are 
turning  towards  seven  stars,  at  which  they  point  with 
the  hand,  {liurtonx.  Collect.  Antii/.  Rom.,  fol.  1736, 
D.  82.  — I'asserat,  Thesaur.  gemm.  astrt/er.,  1,  tab. 
144.)  At  a  later  period,  when  moral  ideas  began  to 
be  more  intimately  blended  with  parts  of  the  Grecian 
system,  the  Graces  assumed  analogous  attributes. 
One  of  them  was  supposed  to  represent  a  favour  con- 
ferred, another  a  favour  received,  while  the  third  des- 
ignated the  return  made  for  benefits.  (Artsiol.,  Elh., 
6,  8. —  Senec,  de  Ueiuf ,  I,  3. —  Constant,  de  la  Reli- 
eion,  vol.  2,  p.  402. — Winckelmann,  Estai  tur  VAl- 
Jegone,  c.  2. — Trattit  tur  I'Allegurie,  vol.  I,  p.  132.) 

CH.tRiro.v,  of  Aphrodisias  (a  Carian  town),  the  I 
name  by  which  wo  know  the  author  of  a  Greek  to- 
mance,  entitled  Tuv  ■rtpl  Xatpiav  koi  Kc/.P //J^i^v 
ipuriKuv  Atrfyri/idruv  ?.6yoi  >j  :  "  The  Ix)vc9  of  Cha;- 
reas  and  Callirhoe,  in  eight  books."  The  appellation 
is  probably  an  assumed  one,  as  well  as  the  title  he 
gives  himself  of  "  Secretary  to  the  rhetorician  Atben- 
agora«."  This  rhetorician  is  supposed  by  some  to  bo 
the  same  with  tlic  one  of  whom  Thucydides  makes 
mention  (C,  35,  scqq  )  as  enjoying  great  credit  among 
the  people  of  Syracuse.  He  wan  opposed  to  Her- 
mocratcs,  the  general  who  vanquished  the  Athenians. 
The  daughter  of  this  Hermocratcs  is  the  heroine  of 
the  romance,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  writer  wished 
to  appear  to  his  readers  in  the  light  of  a  contemporary 
We  have  no  data  by  which  to  fix  the  period  when 
Chariton  llouriahed.  Some  place  him  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  of  our  era.  As  regards  the  romance  it- 
self, it  may  be  observed,  that,  though  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  its  invention,  it  is  smooth  and  easy  in 
the  story.  "  Villemain  has  said  no  worse  about  it," 
observes  a  writer  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  (No.  9,  p. 
132),  "  than  that  it  is  'a  work  which  the  learned  Ijat- 
cher  has  translated  without  being  ablo  to  render  it 
amusing  ;'  and  Larcher  himself,  in  his  ))refacr,  rc- . 
solves,  with  great  good  sense,  to  '  »ay  nothing  nlwut ! 
it.'  In  fjict,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  anything' 
about  a  book  which  is  too  dull  for  praise  and  too 
harmless  for  censure." — The  best  edition  of  Chariton 
is  that  of  D'Orville,  with  some  excellent  conjectaral 
emendations  of  Keiske,  Aiiut.,  1750,  3  vols.  4to.  i 

CiiAKMii>K!!,  son  of  Glaucon,  was  £uned  in  early 
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life  for  his  beanty  and  him  disnpatod  mode  < 

AAer  having  squandered  his  patninony.  he  boe 
pupil  of  Socrates,  and  wa«  advised  bv  that  phila 
to  turn  his  attention  to  public  alTaira.  This  , 
proved  unfortunate,  for  Clxamiidfs,  having  joini 
party  of  Critias,  was  made  one  of  the  ten  tyrants' 
Lysander  established  in  the  Pir«U8,  to  go\tm 
jointly  with  the  thirty  in  the  city.  Ho  was  slam 
with  Critias  in  the  first  battle  between  the  extli 
der  Thrasybulus  and  the  force*  of  the  tyranu.  i 
has  called' one  of  his  dialogues  after  him.  Xcn« 
makes  mention  of  him  on  aeveral  occasions,  cspe 
in  his  Banquet.  (Aen.,  Mem.  Soer.,  3,  7,  1. — & 
der,  ad  lac.  —  Xen..  Syrnpos.,  4,  31,  <5cc.)  —  I 
Charmidab,  an  academic  philosopher,  the  conipi 
of  Philo.  He  waj»  celebrated  lor  the  compass 
fidelity  of  his  memory,  and  for  his  moral  wis 
(Cu:.,'Tusc.  Qu<tMt.,  1,  24. — Davie;  ad  loc  ) 

Chabxion,  one  of  Cleopatra's  female  attendi 
who  killed  herself  after  the  example  of  her  mist 
(Flul.,  Vtt.  Anton,,  c.  86.) 

Chaxhis,  a  physician  of  Marseille,  in  Nero's 
who  revived  the  use  of  cold  baths  at  Rome  ui  c 
of  sickness,  aAer  the  practice  had  been  discontin 
since  the  time  of  Antonius  Musa.  (  Vtd.  Musa.) 
was  very  successful  in  bin  professional  labours,  i 
amassed  great  riches.  {Pltn.,  80,  1. — Sprengel.h 
de  la  Med.,  vol.  2,  p.  24.) 

Ckabon,  a  deity  of  the  lower  worid,  son  of  B 
bus  and  Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls  of  tJie  d^ac 
a  boat  over  the  river  Acheron  to  the  infernal  regie 
The  sum  exacted  for  this  service,  from  each  of  I 
shades  ferried  over  by  him,  was  never  leas  thim 
obolua,  nor  could  it  exceed  three.    A  piece  ofmoni 
therefore,  was  generally  placed  by  the  ancients  luk 
the  tongue  of  the  deceased,  in  order  to  meet  this  n«ei 
sary  demand.    Such  as  had  not  been  honoured  will 
funeral  were  not  permitted  to  enter  Charon'*  tia 
without  previously  wandering  on  the  shore  for  a 
hundred  years.    If  any  living  person  presented  hit 
self  to  cross  the  river  of  the  dead,  he  could  not  I 
admitted  into  the  bark  before  he  showed  Charon 
golden  bough,  obtained  from  the  Cumiean  sibyl ;  u 
the  ferryman  was  on  one  occasion  imprisooed  for* 
entire  year,  because  he  had,  though  against  his  o* 
will,  conveyed  Hercules  across  tne  stream  with« 
first  receiving  from  him  this  necessary  passport  Tb 
poets  have  represented  Charon  as  a  robust  old  nui 
of  a  severe  though  animated  countenance,  with  ryt 
glowing  like  llamc,  a  white  and  bushy  head,  vratnral 
of  a  dingy  colour,  stained  with  the  mire  uf  the  itRsa 
and  with  a  pole  for  the  direction  of  his  bark,  whid 
laat  is  of  a  dark  ferruginous  hue.    (  Virg.,  £*..  8 
298,  teqq.)  —  The  eariiest  mention  of  Charon  in  Ore 
cian  poely  seems  to  be  in  the  ancient  poem  of  tin 
Minyas,  quoted  by  Pauaanias  (10,  28).   The  61* 
itself  is  considered  by  some  to  be  of  Egj'ptian  orijein, 
and  in  support  of  Uiis  opinion  they  refer  to  the 
count  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  relative  to  the  Matemfna; 
made  by  tlie  Egy|Aian  priests.    {Diod.  Ste.,  1, 
9fi.)    The  latter  asserted,  it  seems.  tl«t  Grphe«i »» 
Homer  had  both  learned  wisdom  on  the  banks  oftht 
Nile;  and  that  the  Erebus  of  Greece,  and  all  i« 
parts,  iM'rBonagcs,  and  usages,  were  but  transcripuol 
tho  mode  of  burial  in  Egyirt ;  and  here  the  coipit 
was,  on  payment  of  an  obolus,  conveyed  by  a  ftny* 
man  (named  Charon  in  the  language  of  Eeypt) «»« 
the  Acherusian  lake  after  it  had  received  its  •^"H^ 
from  the  judges  appointed  for  that  purpose,   (i*™  • 
/.  c.)    Lobcck,  in  his  Aglaophamus  (vol  2.  p  811). 
despatclies  all  these  fictions  of  the  Egyptian  pnert- 
hood  in  a  very  plain  and  summar)'  roauncr,  digwy- 
ing  them  with  the  apjwllation  of  "  portcntota  metl*- 
eta,"  a  title  which  they  fairly  deserve.  /" 
Orel  el  locorum  mfcrnrum  Jttenpli  •  rj  0\^hcum  rt- 
Jcrlur  auclorcm,  ab  Aigyptitt  illu.  y«'.  pf^ti*^ 
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p&rUntosa  mgndacta.  «  Diodoro  relata^  Orpheum  nar- 
nmi  rue  Koi  r^v  uacCuv  iv  ^iov  tytupios,  iU  T,  A." 
{KetghiUft  Mythology,  p.  92.^-11.  One  of  the  ear- 
lier Grrek  historical  writors.  a  native  of  Lampsacus, 
sofjMxeii  to  bave  Uourished  betweea  tbe  76th  aod  78th 
Oiye^weiie.  ChumeontiniicdtlieieaettelMe  of  He- 
catcus  into  eastern  ethnography.  He  wrote  (as  wv.-- 
the  cu^jm  oi'  the  historiaiu  of  hu  day)  Mparatc  works 
npoD  Persia,  Ltbye,  &6.   He  al80  subjoined 

tha  b^oij  of  hu  ovnx  Ume»  end  he  naoadad  Herod- 
<ttu  in  narrating  the  event*  of  the  Pernan  war,  aU 
(Hojijh  Hrrodotua  nowlnTC  rncnlions  hiui.  From  the 
fiagmrots  of  iu*  wntin^  which  remain,  it  is  manifest 
thttUa  teiatton  to  HenMtottw  me  that  of  a  dry  chroni- 
f!if  t:.  £.n  historian,  under  whose  hands  fverjthiiig 
ACt|(Uje»  Ilia  aud  chiuacter.  Gharon  wrote,  besides, a 
dkAmide  of  his  own  country,  ad  several  of  the  early 
hiicoriaiu  did,  who  were  thence  called  Horo^apheri 
{iJpoi,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  annaJct,  ought  not  to 
be  confoanded  with  6poi,teriaini,  hmilcs. — Sckioetgh. 
a  AtktM.,  11,  p.  475»  h;  13,  p.  530.  d^.  The  tnf- 
MUs  of  Ghaatm  hava  beea  eoUeetad  1^  Oianaer,  m 
his  HiMtonconim  GrmtmuM  AinhqmmmmKm  Frag- 
mtau.  p.  89,  mcqq. 

Chikosdas,  a  celebrated  legislator,  bom  at  Catana 
in  >>*;.  i:> .  whore  hi'  flourished  about  650  B.C.  "We 
have  very  icvv  details  of  his  life.  Aristotle  merely 
'vStUt»  us  that  be  was  of  the  middling  class  of  citi- 
a»,sd  that  he  framed  laws  for  the  people  of  Catar 
■i  as  wall  ae  lor  other  communities,  which,  like  them, 
were  descezided  from  Chalcis  in  Eubtea.  .Elian  adds 
{Y.  17),  that  he  was  suhseaacnUy  diivea  into 

Ctfaaa,  and  look  lefnm  In  Rmii^^ 
be  socceede-i  in  introducin^r  hin  laws.    Some  authors 
iafann  a»,  thai  ht;  couipUed  his  laws  for  the  Thurians ; 
bat  he  lxTcd,in  £ict,  a  long  tioM  bafim  the  foundation 
of  Tharicuo,  lince  his  laws  were  ahro^ted  in  part  by 
Anaxlias,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  died  476  B.C.  It 
is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  suppose,  with  Sainte* 
Qna  {Mem,  de  PAad.  des  LuenjU.,  vol.  42,  p.  317), 
that  dan  weca  two  legialabHra  of  the  aame  name,  one 
a  nativf  of  Catina,  and  the  other  of  Thurium  The 
km  of  Charondas  were,  hke  those  of  luauy  of  the 
aaasiai  fegisletaia,  in  verse,  and  formed  port  of  the  in- 
sTrerti-.T  of  th,-  Toung.    Their  f  unc  reached  even  to 
Aiheni,  where  they  were  sung  or  chanted  at  repasts. 
Ute  preamble  of  these  laws,  as  preserved  to  us  by 
%tAiiai^  la  thn^^  aa  &r,  at  least,  aa  raiganls  the 
fm  ef  iA|N  nation,  not  to  be  genuine ;  and  Hoyne 
seppHos  i;  to  have  been  taken  from  some  Pylbago- 
urao  tmtise  on  the  laws  of  Charondas. — The  man- 
wer  ef  this  legMator^e  daath  ia  Beaerving  of  mention 
He  had  nij-l*:  a  Ixw,  that  no  man  should  be  allowed 
to  come  aruu^  inla  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
paaeky  for  infringement  was  death.    He  became  the 
vietiin  of  his  own  law  ;  for,  having  returned  from  pur- 
suing some  robbers,  he  cnteretl  the  city,  and  presented 
hiatit't  before  tbe  assembly  of  the  peo|)le  without  rc- 
flerting  that  be  caoiad  a  sword  by  bis  side.  Somo 
oao  tWrnop—  immApH  to  Un,  **  Ycm  asa  viobtinff 
your  own  law  "    His  reply  was,  "On  the  contrary,  I 
Kiu  €ittaJij4u4mg  it    and  lie  slew  himself  on  the  spot. 
Tbis  action,  however,  ia  aacffBiad  by  oChars  to  Diodes, 
lcz^->lMor  of       '^vrarniianB :  perhaps  it  is  true  of 
acuLer.    Fof  ta.nher  details  respecting  Charondas, 
oonsuit  tbe  memoir  of  Saintc-Croix,  cited  above,  and 
Hma^  Cj^BJoria  Atademka^  vol  2,  p  74,  mm. 

ClHfa*i«n«,  b  dangenniB  whirlpool,  mentioned  in 
L*ie  OJyr^soy,  and  placed  by  Homer  fiomewhere  ho- 
ureea  his  Wandering  Rocks  and  bis  island  of  Thri- 
Mlia.    Dmcctlj  oppoato  to  H  waa  the  ftarfbl  Scylla. 
Tbe  ancient^,  who  were  anxious  to  loralizc  all  the 
vooders  of  Homer,  m.ide  the  straits  ot  .Messina  the 
>Mc  of  Scylla  and  Charyhdis.    A  full  account  of  the 
vrkali>  f^ble.  wilJt       ^ul'-.tinn  by  fi^piUlllMIUf  wiU  be 
lonad  tmi^t  tiie  aruclc  I6c\lul. 


Chaoci,  a  people  of  Germany  of  Suevic  race,  and 
divided  into  tbe  Cbauci  Majoies  and  Minarcs.  The 
farmer  were  situate  between  the  Visurgis  ( Weser) 

and  .\lbi.s  (Elbe) ;  the  latter  between  the  Ajiii.^ia 
{Etns)  and  Visurgis.  Tacitus  draws  a  very  tlatter- 
ing  picture  of  the  Uhauci.  He  represents  them  as  the 
nolilest  of  the  German  tribes,  as  di.stingui.slied  for  a 
love  of  justi(-'e  and  peace,  but  able,  when  attacked,  to 
bring  a  powerful  army  of  horse  and  foot  into  the  field. 
(Tactl.,  Otrm^  35.},  What  is  very  surprising,  PUny 
deaeribaa  the  Ghaiici  as  a  miserable  race,  weak  in 
numbers  and  resources,  compelled  to  build  their  cab- 
ins on  hills,  their  country  being  twice  every  day  inua* 
dated  by  the  aes,  without  cattle  or  pasturage,  or  even 
a  single  tree  in  their  ten-itory  (P/i/i  ,  16.  1  )  TIow 
are  these  two  writers  to  be  reconciled  I  Prol)ably  in 
the  following  way.  The  Chauci,  about  tbe  f  nirth 
century  of  our  era,  formed  part  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Saxoncs.  This  confederation,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  better  known  by  the  name  of  Chauci  than 
that  of  Saxones.  Now  Flinj  may  have  meant  tbe 
people  teaned  Chauci,  and  Tacitus  tbe  oonfedeiaUoD. 
(ConanU  Ma^Bnint  09ogr.t  vol  1,  p.  105,  Awateft 

GHBUDONtA,  a  feaUral  at  Rhodes,  in  whieh  it  waa 

customary  for  boys  to  go  asking  for  prcnents  from 
door  to  door,  and  singing  a  song  called  CJultdunujiia, 
so  named  because  it  began  with  an  allusion  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  swallows,  and  the  consequent  appioach  of 
spring :  'H/^,  i?.6e  xf^i^v,  k.  t.  ?..  (AtSenom,  8, 
p.  360,  /j,  c.  —  Casanh.,  ad  loc.) 

CttKunoNL^,  now  Keltdom^  small  islands  south 
of  the  Saexmn  Ptomontorinm,  on  the  coast  of  Lyda. 
very  dangerous  to  sailors.  The  Chclidonian  isles  were 
two  in  nuadier,  according  to  Scylax  (p.  38),  or  throe 
as  Stnbo  npoirts :  the  latter  geographer  says  that 
they  were  six  stadia  from  the  land,  and  five  from 
each  other.  Captain  Beaufort,  however,  distinctly 
counted  live  of  these  islands;  whence  he  is  led,  not 
without  leason,  to  think  that  tbis  incroasc  of  number 
haa  been  produced  hw  the  diedc  of  an  earthquake : 
two  are  from  four  to  five  hundrrJ  frt  t  fiigh,  other 
three  are  small  and  barren.  (Karamama,  p  37,  .srq.) 
After  the  victory  at  the  river  Eurymcdon,  it  became 
the  boast  of  the  Greek  nation,  that  no  armed  ship  of 
Persia  was  to  he  seen  westward  of  the  Chehdonian 
isles,  or  of  the  Cyanean  rocka  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Euxioe  t  and  that  no  Persian  troops  dared  to  show 
themeehrea  wUhin  a  ho»eman*8  day's  journey  of  die 
Grecian  sris  In  after  times  a  report  arose,  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  regularly  made  between  the 
Persian  monarch  and  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  was  for- 
bidden for  any  Persian  forces  to  corao  within  the  lim- 
its just  mcntioncxl.  As  retfards  this  pretended  trefity, 
consult  tbe  remarks  towards  the  close  of  the  arti(de 
Cimon.    ( Cramer's  Alia  Minor ^  voL  3,  p.  366.) 

CuelidonTl-h  pKOMoiTTOBmii,  the  aamie  witfi  the 
Sacrum  Proniontorium  of  Lycia,  noW  Gapo  JTcjutMIMt. 
( Vtd.  Sacrum  Proinontorium  II.) 

Chslohs,  a  nymph  who  was  the  only  one  of  the 
deities  that  did  not  attend  the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno ;  nay,  she  even  made  the  celebration  a  sulyect 
of  ridicule.  Mercury  thereupon  precipitated  her  into 
a  river  on  the  banks  of  which  her  mansion  was  situa- 
ted, and  transformed  her  into  a  tortoise,  under  which 
shape  she  was  doomed  to  perj>ctual  .silence,  and  to  the 
Beces^^  of  alwaya  carrying  ber  dwelling  about  w^ 
hec;  The  Greek  for  a  tortoiae  la  re^^,  and  banee 
tbe  fable  arose.    {Scrv  ad  Vir;^  ,  JJn„  I,  509.) 

CusLOiuTBs  or  ChelonItas,  Promontorium,  a 

fromontoffy  of  Etta,  fbiming  the  estieme  point  of  tbe 
'eloponncsns  towards  the  northwest.    (WraJo,  338. 
—Plin.,  4,  5.)    It  is  now  called  Capo  Torncsc. 

Chbhmis,  I  a  city  of  Egypt,  the  same  as  Panopo- 
lis.  (Kid.  Panopolis.)— n.  A  dty  of  Eeypt,  men- 
tioned bj  Herodotus  (2, 91),  and  placed  by lum  in  Iho 
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Thebaic  nome.  near  Neapolis.    There  vaa  in  it,  ac- 

coniinj^  to  the  historian,  a  temjilc  ditJicatctl  to  Per- 
seus, the  son  of  Danau.  This  city  is  coniiiJcred  by 
many  to  be  the  same  with  Paiiopoliis,  but  incorrectly, 
as  will  appear  on  the  least  exaininatioti  of  the  case. 
Herodotus  says  not  a  word  of  Pan's  Itcing  wurship- 
I>ed  in  this  place,  he  only  stieaks  of  the  hero  Perseus. 
He  places,  moreover,  his  Chcnirois,  not  in  the  The- 
bald,  but  in  the  Thebaic  nome,  the  distance  of  which 
from  Panopolis  forms  another  strong  objection  to  this 
latter  place  being  the  same  with  Chenunis.  Still 
farther,  he  mentions  the  city  of  Ncapolis  as  stand- 
ing near  his  Cbemmis,  when  no  traces  of  this  city, 
nor,  indeed,  of  any  city  at  all,  are  to  be  found  near 
Panopolis.  For  these  reasons  Mannert  appears  to  be 
perfectly  correct  in  making  the  Chemniis  of  Herodo- 
tus identical  with  Coptos.  {Manncrl,  Geotr'  ,yo\.  10i 
pt.  1,  p.  374.)  Crcuzcr  and  Bahr.  on  the  other  hand, 
are  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion  statc<l  above,  but 
adduce  very  feeble  arguments  in  its  support.  {Bdhr, 
ad  Herod.,  2,  91  )  —  III.  An  island  in  Kg)'pt.  situate 
in  a  broad  and  deep  lake,  near  the  temple  of  Latona, 
in  the  city  of  Ilutus.  The  Egyptians,  according  to 
Herodotus  (2,  156),  affirmed,  that  it  was  a  floating 
island  ;  but  the  historian,  with  great  candour,  odds, 
that  for  his  own  part  he  could  neither  see  it  float  nor 
move.  The  island  containeil  a  spacious  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo,  and  three  altars  ;  with  great  numbers 
of  palms,  and  other  trees,  as  well  of  such  as  pnxluc-c 
fruit  as  of  those  that  do  not.  The  Egyptians  had 
the  following  legend  respecting  the  island  :  they 
stated  that  I^tona,  one  of  the  eight  primary  deities, 
residing  in  Butus,  received  Apollo  from  the  hands  of 
Isis,  and  prcscr%'ed  his  life  by  concealing  him  in  this 
island,  when  Typhon,  arriving  in  these  parts,  used  all 
possible  diligence  to  find  out  the  son  of^Osiris. — It  is 
thought  that  the  Greeks  invented  from  this  storv  their 
fable  respecting  Delos.  (Compare  iMrcher,  ad  Uerod., 
I.  c.)  As  regards  the  name  Chemniis,  consult  the  re- 
marks of  Champollion,  Sytteme  Hieroglyph.,  p.  112. 
.Mannert  makes  the  Egyptian  legend  ansc  from  the 
wish,  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  explain 
the  Grecian  mythology  by  a  reference  to  their  own  as 
its  parent  source.  (Compare  the  remarks  at  the  close 
of  tnc  article  Charon. — hfannerl,  Gcogr.,  vol.  10,  pt. 
I,  p  559  ) 

Chkops,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  successor,  aceonling 
to  Herodotus  (2,  124),  of  Rhampsinitus.  Aceonling 
to  I-nrcher  (Chronol.  iPHerod.,  vol  7,  p  90),  Cheops 
began  to  reign  1178  B.C.  Herodotus  makes  him  to 
have  ruled  over  Egy|it  for  the  space  of  fifty  years, 
and  to  have  been  a  most  oppressive  monarch.  He 
shut  up  all  the  temples,  forbade  public  sacrifices,  and 
compelled  the  people  to  undergo  the  severest  lalK>ur. 
Ten  years  were  occupied  in  constrticting  a  causeway, 
along  which  to  draw  the  stones  intended  for  a  large 
pyramid,  and  twenty  years  were  then  spent  in  crect- 
mg  the  pyramid  itself  On  this  structure  was  an  in- 
scription, in  Egyptian  characters,  stating  how  much 
hail  been  expended  in  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic  for 
the  workmen.  The  interpreter  informed  Herodotus 
that  this  sum  amounted  to  no  less  than  1600  talents 
of  silver.  Taking  the  Attic  talent  at  a  v.aluation  of 
?1055,60,  the  sum  expended  will  be  nearly  §1,700.000 
of  our  currency.  The  mode  to  which  Cheops  had  re- 
course in  order  to  replenish  his  exhausted  treasury, 
although  gravely  related  by  Herodotus  (2,  126).  is  ut- 
terly incredible,  and  must  have  been  a  falsehood  of 
the  Egyptian  priests.  Indeed,  the  whole  account  given 
of  Cheops  bears  this  same  impress  of  mendacity.  He 
was,  in  all  probability,  a  monarch  who  broke  loose 
from  the  restraints  of  the  saceniotal  onler,  and  not 
only  curbed  the  power  of  the  latter,  but  likewise  em- 
ployed on  public  works  a  larger  part  of  the  population 
of  Egypt,  who  were  living  in  idleness,  and  whose  mor- 
al! were  becoming  more  and  more  corrupted  by  a  fre- 


Iqnent  attendance  on  the  dissolute  featiTaU  so  conm 
among  the  Egyptians. — Diodorus  Siculus  given  ('hn 
I  bes  {Xiufjrii)a>s  the  name  of  the  monarch  who 
.  ceedcd  Khainpsinitus.    The  true  reading,  no  doubt. 
Chemmis  {Xifjfitr),  as  we  find  it  written  in  some  .MS 
'  {Dtud.  Ste.,  1,63.) 

I  CiiEPiiREN,  a  king  of  Egypt,  brother  and  sueceis 
I  to  Cheops.  According  to  Herodotus  (2,  127).  hrbo 
imitated  his  brother  in  other  things,  and  particularly! 
building  a  pyramid.  He  reignetlfifty-six  year».  Tl 
historian  adds,  that  the  Egyptians,  in  consequrnrt  < 
the  oppressive  reigns  of  lYiese  two  monarcht.  Clif<i| 
and  (-'hephren,  would  never  thereafter  nientinn  ile 
names,  but  always  attributed  their  pyramids  to 
Philitis,  a  shepherd,  who  kept  his  cattle  at  that  limci 
these  same  parts."  WUo  this  Philitis  was  it  i>  in 
possible  to  say.  Zoega  {de  Obclttc.  p  3S9,  m^t  "i 
thinks,  that  Osiris  of  Phila;  is  meant  (OnrtM  I'hin 
sis),  a  deity  to  whom  these  abodes  of  the  dead  ;th 
pyramids  namely)  were  consecrated,  and  who,  a*  h 
supposes,  was  called  "  a  shepherd,"  in  the  same  mim 
in  which  kings  are  called  by  Homer  "  the  bhrphrid 
of  their  people"'  (roi/M'vff  Aaur).  This  opir.ion 
however,  is  utterly  erroneous,  since  the  word  ">h([i 
herd,"  as  employed  on  this  occasion  by  the  prirMi  ol 
Egypt,  is  indicative  of  contempt.  (Compare  Gmni 
46,  3-1.  —  Manttho,  ap.  Joseph,  adv.  Apinn.,  I,  14,  p 
1039.— //ffrrn.  Idem,  vol  2.  pt.  2,  p.  148  )  Btiiidn 
neither  the  genitive  ♦i?./r<tji-of,  as  employwl  by  Hf 
rodotus,  nor  the  corrupt  reading  ^i?!Ti(>r,  recallwilir 
Zoega,  could  come  from  <^^?.a^,  as  the  root  of  thni 
nominative  :  the  form  in  that  event  would  lie  ^t'/iirn, 
or  4>/?.<'rf)ii,  (Vom  a  nominative  ♦//.onyf  or  ♦i/iTif. 
(Compare  Sirph  Byz  .p.  739,  ed.  flfrX- )  — We  come 
now  to  another  opinion,  which  makes  the  pyrainidiof 
Cheops  and  Chephren  to  hove  l>ren  ereclrd  by  kiop 
of  the  Shepherd-race.  It  w  ill  be  suflicient.  however, 
in  rejecting  this  supposition,  to  remark,  tliat  tie  bfliB- 
ing  of  such  structures  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
known  habits  of  a  nomadic  people. — Jablonaki  (Vx. 
.lifiypt.,  p.  346)  thinks,  that  in  the  word  "  Phiiiii*" 
there  lurks  the  form  "  Philietiean,"  i.  e  ,  a  iiatitf  of 
Palxstine,  which  he  considered  to  be  equivalent  hffe 
to  "  one  of  the  Jewish  nation,"  and  to  have  rcffrrnce 
to  Moses.  —  Heeren,  however,  appears  to  be  ncafwt 
the  truth,  when  he  makes  the  pyramid*  of  Chn'p* 
and  Chephren  to  have  been  the  worit  of  j;thi<>|Mn 
conquerors,  and  the  term  "shepherd"  to  have  been,  tt 
above  remarked,  merely  expressive  of  the  fonirajit 
and  hatred  home  by  the  conquered  towards  ihowsho 
had  subdued  them  (Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  8,  p«  *  p- 
118,  not.—Bahr,  ad  Herod  ,  2,  128.) 

ChkhsonEsi's.  a  Greek  geographical  tenn.  wjuiri- 
lent  in  meaning  to  the  Latin  "peninsula."  Tho  nt- 
lier  form  is  Cherronesus,  the  word  being  derived  frtm 
xW^t  (later  from  ^I'pffof).  "  a  continent"  or  "main- 
land." and  if/ffof,  "an  island,"  since  a  pctiiiisula 
partakes,  as  it  were,  of  the  properties  of  bothconunenl 
and  i»lantl — The  most  noted  Chersonest  m  ancienl 
times  were  the  following  :  I.  CHEBsoxEst  *  .\rui, 
or  Golden  Chersonese,  a  peninsula  of  Farther  lixli*f 
corresponding,  according  to  D*Anville,  Rrnnell.  Man- 
nert, .ind  others,  to  the  modem  Malaeea,  but,  ai  Oa*- 
sellin  maintains,  to  the  southern  part  of  Pte*  Tm 
positive  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geognphrrs  can 
hanlly  Ih?  said  to  have  extende<l  much  oeyond  thu, 
their  account  of  the  regions  farther  to  the  eait  bfing 
principally  derived  from  the  natives  of  India  Etcb 
the  position  of  the  Golden  Chersonese  itself  i» 
differently  by  different  writers.  (Consult  Gvutm, 
Recherehes,  Ac,  vol  3.  p  49.  — vol.  2.  p  262.  *r  J 
The  name  given  to  this  region  by  the  ancienU  has 
reference  to  the  popular  belief  of  i»«  aboundine  » 
gold  ;  and  here,  too.  some  inquirers  info  cariy  ceof'*- 
phv  have  placed  the  Ophir  of  .Solomon,  an  opinwn 
maintained  also  by  Joaephus.   (AiU.  Jud.,  8,  6,  *■)- 
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CHEUOSurs  CiMBRir  t,  .1  peninsula  in  the  northern 
Butof  Gcnnaaj,  aoswexing  to  the  modem  JuUoHdt 
^ykwMf.  ind  Ibhiein.   (Plof..  2, 1 1  >— TTI.  Chbii- 

jo.wo  TuEic*.  a  peninsula  i  ru  ili,  Pontus 
EMmu  iod  Palus  M«oU«,  answcnng  tq  tbe  modem 
Cnmm.  The  nune  was  derived  from  the  Turn,  a 
bu^arous  ncc  who  inhabited  it.  It  was  sonTctimcs 
oUad Ciiersonesu*  Scythica  and  Cheraoncsus  Magna. 
{Qui  TnML,  4,  4,  $3.  —  Id.,  Ptmt^  8,  2,  5  )  ~  I\ 
(^nsontri  Taiacica,  often  called  mmply  the  Cher- 
Mxsa«,  and  the  most  important  of  all.  It  was  a 
^^uirsuli  of  Thrace,  bctweon  the  Sinus  Molas  ami 
tiir  HellenooL  The  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  prox- 
ia^to  the  eout  «r  Asia  Minor,  awly  attracted  in 
inftit  i^f  (Irocian  settlers,  and  its  •^horfs  soon  became 
cnrtied  with  douruhiiig  and  puj^uluus  riiie^.  From 
tkiiftaner  the  Athenians  jieW  their  chief  supply  of 
pin.  {Crtmer't  Anc.  Greece,  vo\.  1,  p.  322,  aeqq.) 

Ciuusci,  a  people  of  Gcrujany,  betweeu  the  We- 
f.r  mil  the  Elbe,  southeast  of  the  Chauci  I'nticr 
tk  eosilnct  of  Aiminios,  they  defeat^  and  slew  three 
Immi  Vpmm  ewntnawded  by  Vaiua,  A.I).  10,  in  the 
Siltiu  Tfuto!)^r;,'icntii.'i,  or  Bishopric  of  Paihrborn. 
Thtj  wtje  aflcrwanl  ilrfcatcd  hy  Crcrmanicuii,  aad 
HWKCi'^eivd  their  fonner  eminence.  (Tac.,  Ann., 
1.56ind58.  — /rf  ii;J  ,2.  17,  26,  11,  45.  and  G4. — 
U,Gtm.,X.—Cu3  ,  B  G.,6,  10.— Yell.  PeUere.,  2, 
105) 

CiuLo,  a  ^a^aOt  ranked,  on  account  of  his  wia- 
4m  mi  Rperienee,  among  the  aeven  esfes  of 

Crwcf  Hi"  ilirectrj  his  attention  to  public  afT.iirs, 
ifti  became  one  uf  the  ephori,  B.C.  556.  {Dtog.  Ldi- 
0t,U®  —  dVensg.,  ad  loc.)  Many  of  hia  maxims 
iR  qaoted  b?  the  ancient  writens,  wliii-h  justify  the 
btfh  rrpQlatioQ  connected  wilU  h'n  uaaie.  He  died 
of  joy  at  an  adranced  age,  while  embracing  one  of 
his  MSI  who  had  gained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 
TbertWTtoId  by  Herodotus  (1,  59)  respecting  Cliilo 
and  the  fctbrr  of  Pisistratus  cannot  be  true,  Kince 
HsuUaiai  annped  th«  government  of  Athens  13. C. 
Ill,fldk  fire  jears  after  dulo  beouDe  cphnrus,  and 
tim  cocU  not  have  heen  any  very  great  dilTerence 
between  then  reijjcctivc  ages.  ChUo  appears  to  have 
tntellal  moeh  abroad,  and  it  ia  pfobable  that  he  vis- 
il*lSB)i%lhscBpital  of  CrtEsus,  a  monarch  who  had 
■NfhtaiABee  with  Sparta.  (Herod.,  1,69.)  It 
w»  at  t^*-  f'lurt  of  the  Lyd'<'i"  monarch,  in  all  proba- 
bilttT,  thit  lie  saw  ^sop,  since  Diogenes  Laeitius 
(peakt  of  a  quettion  put  hj  the  philosoj^r  to  the 
b^lM.  (Z)i.i'.  Li€rt.,  1,  68,  seq<i  ) 

CsisAi,  a  tibulous  monster,  the  oflspring  of  Ty- 
pboo  am)  Edadna  {Henod,  Theog.,  319),  whuch  rav- 
iMd  the  country  of  Lycia  until  wlain  by  Bellerophon. 
ft  Mtk  head  and  neck  of  a  liuu,  the  budy  of  a  goat 
(liaa//>o),  and  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  vomited  Mrth 
fire   (HMa,,J2.,  6.181.)   Heeiod'a  aooottnt  u  80iiie> 
"tut  &Sbmk  firon  that  of  Homer,  eiiice  he  gives 
the  Chi  aitn  three  heads,  one  tliat  of  a  lion,  another 
ag^ls,  aad  a  ilurd  a  seipents.    (Theog.,  331.) 
in«e  it  4nm|  reason  to  beiteve,  however,  that  thia 
Heiiod  is  an  interpolation     (Ifeyne,  in 
C$mmjU  Soc  Golt  ,  vol.  2,  p.  144  )    The  Latin 
r  r>et*  in  thti:  df^rription  of  thb  monster,  have  imita- 
t«i,  as  UMial,  Owii  Grecian  masters.    (Consult  Lit- 
tret  .  5.  m.^OtU,  Mel  ,  9.  648.  —  Vtrgd,  JEn.,  6, 
)     TV  nrioui  explunationii  given  to  thit;  fai)U- 
bus  legend  b;  the  Gieeks  may  be  seen  in  Eustathius 
(ai  A.  6, 181.  p,  ttl,  40)     Serfiiu,  the  gnat  con. 
aeetator  on  Vir:^?,  ^rivpg  a  curious  one  :  "  This,  in 
kBtb,"  says  he,  »ptakinp  of  the  Chimiera,  "  is  a 
Mrntaio  of  Lycia,  the  top  of  which  is  on  fire  at  the 
pRfeat  dav :  near  it  are  lion.s   but  the  middle  region 
''^cupied  by  pastures  which  abound  in  goaU.  The 
"•»T  puts  of  the  mountain  swarm  with  serpents 
•  .     ^  —  The  geogiaidiers  agree 

>»«N% tb  6bto  to  lha  iiionjSISM  the Tbaat 


of  Lycia ;  but  Strabo  seetns  rather  to  place  the  site  in 
Mount  Cianie  (Utrah.,  605),  while  Phnjr*  on  the  aa> 
thority  of  Uteeiaa,  whoee  words  hawe  been  preserved 

by  Iliotius  {Cod  ,  72),  fixes  it  near  Phaselis,  beyond 
Olympus.  (PUn.,  2, 106.)  Seneca,  in  his  account 
of  thia  natural  |rfunM»nenon,  says  (Ep.,  79).  **/n 
Li/cia  ref^to  ncttssjmn  est,  Ut phirstion  i.irolif  rocant ; 
ptiforulur.i  plutibu*  lucts  tvluin,  quod  sine  ullo  hum- 
centtum  damno  tgnit  ttmojctu*  ctrcuti.  Lata  itaque 
regio  tt  keritda,  nil  iammia  aduremtthu,  »td  ta/Uum 
vi  rem§td  tt  UaigwJk  rc/ulgeniihus.^  From  this  de- 
scription it  is  plain  that  the  fire  in  question  h:u!  iiltle 
of  the  usual  vokaaic  character,  being  perfectly  harm- 
kaa.  Inatanoee  of  this  aort  of  ilame  are,  howevef, 
by  no  means  uncommon  ;  that  of  Pictra  mala,  in  the 
Apennines,  is  well  known,  and  there  are  others  in 
Epirus  and  the  Greek  ialaiida.  We  arc  indebted  to 
Capt.  Beaufort  for  an  accurate  account  of  the  Chiniir- 
ra  dame,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ccnluncK, 
is  still  un.subdued.  This  able  navj|ralor  and  anti- 
4)uary,  being  at  the  time  to  the  east  of  Oiympoa, 
eajre :  We  had  eeen  from  the  diip,  the  preceding 
niglit,  a  small  but  steady  light  among  the  hills  ,  on 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the  mhabitauts,  we 
learned  thatit  was  a  yanor  or  voleanic  flame;  and  they 
offered  to  supply  uh  v^ith  horses  and  guiJos  to  exam- 
ine it.  We  rode  about  Ivvu  miles  tlirough  a  furlile 
plain,  partly  cultivated,  and  then,  winding  up  a  rocky 
and  thicUy-wooded  glen,  we  arri  v  ed  at  tto  plaoe.  In 
the  inner  etnaer  of  a  mowd  building  the  wau  ia  ondeN 
mined,  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  of  about  three  feet 
diameter,  and  shaded  like  the  mouth  of  an  o%cit ,  from 
thence  the  flame  iseuei,  giving  out  an  intense  heat, 
yet  producing  no  smoke  on  the  wall ;  and  tliough  from 
the  neck  of  the  opening  we  detached  some  small 
lumps  of  caked  soot,  the  walls  were  hardly  diacotoui^ 
ed.  Trees,  brushwood,  and  weeds  s|ow  doee  around 
this  little  crater,  a  small  stream  trickles  down  the  bUl 
hard  by,  and  the  ground  does  not  appear  to  feel  tlie 
eifect  of  the  heat  be^roml  the  distance  of  a  few  yards. 
No  voleaaie  produetiona  whatever  were  pereeived  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  guide  declared  that,  in  the 
memoiy  of  man,  there  had  been  but  one  hole,  and 
that  it  newer  had  changed  its  sixe  or  appearance.  It 
was  never  accompanied,  he  said,  by  earthquakes  or 
noises,  and  it  ejected  neither  stones,  smoke,  nor  nox> 
ious  vapours ;  nothing  but  a  brilliant  and  perpetual 
flame,  which  no  quantity  of  water  could  quench." 
(BMti/or(*#  JTaraaidnta,  p.  47,  teqq. — Compare  Clark^9 
TraccU,  vol.  5,  p.  Ckraflwr'e  Am  Mnior,  wol.  S| 
p.  25B.  seqq  ) 

CniMtKii  M,  a  promontory  on  the  OOMt  of  Epirus, 
opposite  the  island  of  Paxos.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  ( 1,  30)  as  the  yhicx  where  the  Corinthians 
formed  a  camp  to  protect  their  allies  again!<t  the  Cor- 
cyreana.  (Compaxe  Sirabo,  324. — Paman.,  8, 7.)  It 
seems  to  answer  to  Cape  JSsradpee^  above  Pargm. 
(Cramer's  Anricnt  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  111.) 

Cmo.f,  a  native  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  and  disciple 
of  Plato.  Animated  by  the  political  fanaticism  to 
which  the  young  and  inexperienced  bo  easily  .abandon 
themselvcei,  he  left  Atheuji,  where  he  had  resided  for 
the  space  uf  five  years,  attending  the  instructioos  of 
Plato,  and  returned  home  with  the  detennination  of 
freeing  hie  native  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
('k\-ircliu.<.  who  ruled  at  Heraclea,  v.  as  n.it,  it  is  true, 
a  good  prince  ;  but,  in  slaying  him,  Chiun  was  the 
cause  oi^this  city's  falling  tinder  a  worse  tyrant,  Saty- 
ru8,  the  brother  of  Clearcnus.  Chion  himself  perish- 
ed as  the  victim  of  the  hater's  elevation  to  power. 
We  have  aaventeen  letters  mid  to  kve  been  written 
by  this  young  philosopher.  They  are  principally  ad- 
dressed to  his  father  Matris ;  but  their  atitbenticity 
has  Ix'en  calli'ti  in  question  ,  and  the  real  author  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Platonist  of  the  fourth  cen- 
liuy.    The  atyle  ia  dear,  simide,  and 
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The  hert  rtlil fon  of  thrw  letters  5»  that  of  HoflTmann, ; 
Irhich  i«  joinotl  to  the  edition  of  the  fra^enls  of 
Mcranon,  by  Orelli.  Lips.,  1816 — Consult,  in  relation 
to  Chion,  and  the  authenticity  of  these  letter*,  the 

Ejlegomena  of  Hoffmann,  p  131,  K^f.  {Sehatl,Hist 
I.  Or.,vo\.i,  p.  281  ) 

Ciiioxinr.!!,  said  to  hare  been  the  earilcst  writer  of 
the  old  Athenian  comedy.  (Compare  Artstol.,  Potf , 
8,  6. — Siiidat,  s.  V.  Xiuv.)  His  repreiientationii  date 
from  Olymp.  73,  2,  or  487  B.C.  The  name*  of  three 
of  hi«  comedies  are  recorded,  "Hpoff,  II r pan)  ij'Aa- 
avptoi,  and  Tlruxoi.  To  judge  from  these  titles,  we 
■hould  conclude  that  his  comedies  had  a  political  ref- 
erence, and  were  full  of  personal  satire  ;  and  from  an 
allusion  in  Vitruvius  {Pretj  in  Uh  ,  6)  we  may  infer, 
diat  they  were  genomic,  like  those  of  Epicharmus. 
{Thfatrt  of  Ihe  Greeks,  p  99,  4th  ed  ) 

Chios,  now  Seio,  an  island  in  the  ..'Egean  Sea,  Be- 
tween Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
It  is  about  900  stadia  in  circuit,  and  was  probably 
once  connected  with  the  main  land,  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  a  strait  three  leagues  wide.  (Sfra- 
bo,  645  )  It  was  known  by  the  names  of  .Cthalia, 
Marris,  and  Pityusa,  but  its  most  prevalent  name  was 
Chios,  derived,  according  to  some,  from  srnne, 
brrnuse  its  mountains  were  often  covered  with  it. 
Isidorus,  however,  deduces  the  name  from  a  Syriac 
lertn  siErnifj-ingmn-TfirAjWithwhich  the  island  abounds. 
fCompare  Dtoscortdes,  1,  90. — Pttn.,  12,  16  )  It  was 
well  inhabited,  and  could  once  equip  a  hundred  ships  ; 
and  its  chief  town,  called  Chios,  had  a  beautiful  har- 
bour which  could  contain  eightyships  (Herodnl.,  6, 
8,  and  31 —Thueyd ,  8,  15.)  The  wine  of  this  isl- 
and, so  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  is  still  in 
«flteem.  The  Chians  are  said  to  have  first  known  the 
ait  of  cultivating  the  vine,  taught  them  bv  CEnopion, 
the  son  of  Bacchus,  and  by  them  communicated  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  The  first  red  wine  was  made  here. 
The  marble  of  Chios  was  also  in  repute  It  was  one 
of  the  places  which  contended  forthc  honour  of  having 

S'ven  birth  to  Homer,  and  his  school  Wiis  shown  in 
e  island.  Modem  Scjo,  until  the  drradful  ravages 
of  the  Turks,  contained  1 16,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all 
Greeks,  and  was  the  best  ctiUivnted  and  most  flour- 
ishing island  in  the  Archipelago  (Compare  Malte- 
Bmn,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  86,  Am  ed.) 

CiiTron,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Centaurs  {rid. 
Centauri),  and  son  of  Saturn  and  the  nymph  Philyra. 
Dreading  the  jealousy  of  his  wife  Rhea,  the  god  is  said 
to  have  transformed  Philyra  into  a  mare,  and  himself 
into  a  steed  :  the  ofiVpring  of  this  union  was  Chiron, 
half  man  and  half  horse.    This  legend  first  appeared 
in  the  poem  of  the  Gigantomnchia.    (Sckol.  ad  ApoU. 
lfA.,3,  554  )    It  is  alsf>  noticed  by  Pindar.  {Pyth., 
3,  1.  sfqq  )    Probably  the  praise  of  Chiron.  l>y  Homer 
(iZ ,  11.  832),  for  his  love  of  justice,  led  to  the  m-iking 
him  the  offspring  ef  the  god  who  ruled  over  the  gold- 
en race  of  men ;  and  if,  as  it  would  appear,  he  was 
■dulled  in  music,  a  more  suitable  mother  could  not  have 
been  assigned  him  than  thenymph"  Lyre-loving."  (♦» 
Xvpa,  quasi  ♦(/(At'pa  —  Weleker,  ffaehtrap  sur  Tnl, 
p.  53,  nol )    Unto  Chiron  was  intrusted  the  rearing 
and  cflucating  of  Jason  and  his  son  Metleus,  Hercu- 
les, -tsculapius,  and  Achilles     Besides  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  musical  art,  which  he  imparted  to  his  he- 
roic pupils,  he  was  also  skilled  in  surgery,  which  he 
taught  to  the  two  last  of  the  numbiT     In  the  contest 
between  Hercules  and  the  Centaurs,  Cliirnn  was  acci- 
dentally wounded  in  the  knee  by  one  of  the  arrows  of 
flie  hero    Grieved  at  this  unhappy  event,  Hercules 
fan  up,  drew  out  the  arrow,  and  applied  to  the  wound 
•  remedy  given  by  Chiron  himself:  but  in  vain  ;  the 
venom  of  the  hydra  was  not  to  be  overcome.  Chiron 
retireil  to  his  care  longing  to  die,  but  unable  on  ac- 
count of  his  immortality,  till,  on  his  expressing  his 
willingness  to  die  for  Prometheus,  he  was  released  by 


death  from  his  misery.    According  to  another  ap 
he  was,  on  his  prayer  to  Jove  for  relief,  raibi  J 
•ky  and  made  the  constellation  of  Sagittarius  j 
Fast.,  5,  379,  srqq  —  Hyfpn.,  Poet.  Astron  ,  2,1 
Kttphttry't  Mytholofry,  j)  09,  317,  356  ) 

Chlok,  I.  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athena.  Her 
ly  festival,  calle<l  Chloeia,  wan  celebrated  with  I 
mirth  and  rejoicing  on  the  6th  of  the  month  Tha 
on  (a  month  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  om* 
and  June),  and  a  ram,  togrther  with  j'oung 
plants,  was  offered  to  her.  She  hntl  a  ten>]>lc  n«fl 
citadel.  {Paufanxas,  1,  22.  —  Schol.  ad  Soph  , 
Col ,  1600.)  The  name  Chloii  {x^  *)t])  embrarai 
double  idea  of  "  green"  or  "  verdant,"  as  rcferriji 
the  young  blade  of  com  coming  forth  and  grnduaff 
creasing,  and  also  "  golden-coloured"  or  yellow,' 
apt)lical>lc  to  the  rippned  hnrvert  In  this  latter 
it  bears  a  direct  n-lation  to  the  Homeric  faydrj  A; 
njp,  and  the  Roman  "Ffara  Ceres."  (Consult  C 
zer,  SymMik,  ro\  4,  p  314,  not.) — II.  A  fcD 
name  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  denoting  " 
blooming  one,"  "  the  fresh  in  youthful  beautv,"  ■ 
It  comes  from  x^^^^  "  the  young  blade  o{  gn 
com,"  dec. 

CiiLoms,  I.  the  goddens  of  flowers,  who  man 
Zephyrus  The  name  in  derived  from  the  Gn 
X^upo^,  "  verdant,"  and,  acconling  to  Ovid,  she  is  i 
same  as  Flora  (Oritl,  Fn.if.,  5,  195.) — II  A  dau^ 
ter  of  Amphion,  son  of  .lason  and  Persephone,  w 
married  Neleiis.  king  of  Pvlos,  by  whom  fclie  haJ  o 
daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  all,  except  Nf* 
were  killed  by  Hercules     (Patixnn  ,  2,  21,9,  36.) 

Chi-ori's.    Virf  Constantius  Chlorus. 

Cno.»»PEs,  I  an  Indian  river.  {Vid.  Suastus )— S 
A  river  of  Susiana    ( Virf  Evila««B  ) 

Cnoni's,  a  river  of  Colchis,  falling  into  the  Euxin 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pliasis.  {Amon,  Pmji 
Pont.  Eur  ,  p.  122,  ed.  Blanrard  )  Mannert  supjio* 
it  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem  Schijani.  (Giogt 
vol.4,  p  394  ) 

Choibapes,  islands  in  the  loni.nn  Sea.  off  the  coii 
oflapy^a.  (TAMryrf  ,  7,  .33  )  D'Anville  follow*  Clc 
verius  in  placing  them  near  the  liarlniur  of  Tarentum 
(Compare  Haack,  ad  Thuryd.,  I.  c.) 

Cim:BK.«,  isl.mda  off  the  coast  of  Euba?a.  nesrStj 
ra.  They  coincide  with  the  CavaUcri  of  modem  niapi 
{Herodol  ,  6,  101.) 

CHOERiLrs,  I.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  the  contfin- 
porary  of  Phrvnichus,  and.  like  him,  thecompetitcrcf 
--Eschylus    With  Pratinas  and  the  last-m^nHcW 
dramatist  he  contended  Olymp.  70,  2,  or  B  C  499, 
the  time  when  .f'schylus  first  exhibited.    It  ii  rtatfJ 
that  he  contended  with  Sojihocles  also,  but  the  ififTrr- 
ence  in  their  ages  renders  this  extremely  improbaUf ; 
and  the  mistake  may  easily  have  arisen  froro  ihct^vf 
in  which  Suidas  mentions  the  book  on  th*  fboros 
which  Sophocles  wrote  against  him  and  Tifspu- 
(Charrilus,  ed  Nake,  p  7.)    It  would  seem  thit  tra- 
pcdv  had  not  altogether  departed  from  its  orifiMl  frf" 
m  his  time,  and  that  the  chonis  was  Mill  »atyrc. 
ChteriluB  is  said  to  have  written  150  pieces,  but 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.    Thcdisparaffrc  re- 
marks of  Hcrmeas  and  Proclus  do  not  icfcr  to  niiti, 
but  to  his  Samian  namesake  {Chirrilus,  ed  ^'"^'•  f^ 
92),  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Alexis  in  such  c«w7 
company  {Alhevenis,  4,  p  164,  c  )  that  we  cim\«t^ 
lieve  his  poetry  to  have  been  altogether  contempiiWf' 
One  of  his  plays  was  called  the  A  lope,  and  nppeait  to 
hare  been  of  a  strictly  mythical  rharacirr  {rcutan., 
1, 14  )    Some  improvements  in  theatrical  cortiimf  »w 
ascribed  to  him  by  Suidas  and  Eudocia  (Thrntrrfj 
the  Greeks,  p  59,  4th  ed  )— II.  A  native  of  SaffiW, 
l>om  in  a  st.ite  of  slavery,  from  which  condition  W 
Hubsequentlv  found  means  to  extric.ile  hinise""  •^i'- 
das.  fnim  whom  we  obtain  this  fad-  ma'"'* 
have  been  the  pupil  and  favourite  of  Herodota* ;  N 
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fiicw^wtuU  ui'lkti  I'ekipoaiieflian  war,  or  bt'lweeu  4GU 
tod  431  B.C.  {Cktgnbt$,ed.  Nake.,  p.  i\,»eqq.)  In 
hj9  oU  Cbcerilus  was  invit«d  to  the  court  of  Ma- 
\ij  Kiof  AicholaiM,  who  allowed  hiiu,  it  is  aaid, 
thiM  xuam  Jai^.    At  the  court  ut'  tluH  ^irluce  he  died. 


IllriM  Mac  lexicographer  adda,  that  Chccrilua  only  a  dialect  {TXuoaav  fi6v  ^oivieaav  urro  a-u^ruv 
wai  a  yorac  mux  when  XvrxM  tataded  Gteeoe^  there  a^uvrei).  It  U  probahle,  tlMreiore,  that  Chwrilue 
it  a  caatis&lani  to  the  previiMis  aMertion,  since  He-  knew  the  inhalntanta  of  these  eountries  had  in  general 
roiatiu  at  this  time  but  juat  bom.  Plutarch  the  custom  ot' cutting  the  hair  of  ti\c  lu-ad  \n  tliU  way, 
turn,  tiwt  Inlander  of  Sparta  waa  ve^  fund  of  the  i  and  that  his  means  of  information  had  not  put  him  In 
■NtV  wtmt/:  tUs  would  fix  the  penod  wtwui  b«  poMOMMon  of  the  tut,  thai  one  nomminiity  of  Syria 
flujri^heJ  between  the  peace  of  Cimon  and  the  com-   dtniatoJ  from  tliis  oii.stoin.    {SckoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 

vul.  «,  p.  svqi^-) — III.  A  poet  of  laisflUB  in  Aaia 
Minor,  of  whom  Horace  {Epist.,  2,  1,  333.  —  EpiU. 
ad  Pit ,  257),  Quinius  Curlius  (H,  5,  8),  arul  Auso- 
nius  {Ep.  IG;,  a*,  well  a*  Aemi  and  l'orpii>riuu,  ike 
acholiasts  on  Horace,  make  mculioii.  It  was  to  this 
Clanias|«fe«ved  that  a  poe(  ooukl  a»  longer  please  pool  that  Akxaoder  the  Great  is  said  to  have  p«HO> 
1^  Msinag  the  loolatepe  of  Heanar,  unee  a  people  ised  a  piece  of  g>old  for  every  goo^  verse  which  1m 
3^r^fi  the  dpgrco  of  civilisation  in  which  tfic  -li  ulJ  coiiipo.so  iu  his  praise.  The  comm«-nlator, 
itneU  litea  w&r«,  a»eeu^  no  longer  capable  ot  rel-  known  under  the  naoM  of  the  ecbuUa»i  ot  Cruqui- 
i^Ui^  ia  a  aiodern  work,  the  simpUcity  which  poo- !  ua,  infomts  ua,  thai  Ghenilus  could  only  produce 
to  many  churniis  in  tlio  earlier  national  poetry.  Kcven  lines  that  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  price 
t4i.mw>  i>electi.-d.  in  cunsoqucttce,  un  Insturic^  MiU-  ollvrW  by  the  monarch.  Porphyrion,  however,  re- 
lect,  the  victory  of  his  countrymen  over  the  arms  of  .  marks  in  more  general  terms,  "Huju.i  oiumno  acpUm 
AMM.  Ill  thia,  however*  ha  waa  uikiortunaU),  since  versiM  iaudabantur."  Now  Strabo  (679),  and  also 
w  neat  n  event  was  inoompaUble  with  the  employ-  I  Athmaraa  (8,  356),  have  presorred  for  ua  a  tratuila- 
oKnt  of  fiction,  and  fiction  is  an  important  part  of  the  ,  tion,  by  Cluvrilus,  into  scecn  hexameters,  of  the  As- 
ouc^iy  of  every  epic  poem.  Aocordine  to  Sto-  ^  sjrian  iuscrtjptioit  on  the  tomb  of  Sardanapulus ;  and 
ht  eaiitleO  his  poem  Ueptnitf,  "  the  Peraeid.** ,  baiioe  it  haa  been  supposed  that  theeo  are  the  aavan 

verst'3  to  which  the  M-iioliasiM  refer. — It  in  also  stated 
of  Chusriiu^  lUut  he  couseuieU  to  receive  a  blow  tor 
every  verso  of  his  encomiums  on  Alexander  wluidl 
should  bo  rejected  by  the  judges,  aiui  that  he  paid 
dearly,  in  consequence,  for  his  foolish  presumption.  It 
is  probaMo  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  po^-ni  on  the 
ia  imm  ef  Choriius,  and  tho  people  decreed  that ,  Lajniac  war  (Ai^mocu),  which  Suidas  erxonoouidv  aa> 
Ike  ftm  dwdd  be  p^Kely  readt  e^ry  year,  at '  cribea  to  the  Samian  Chttiiluo.  {Ckvnbu,  «L  Naii, 
tbi  fwiivj  of  the  Panathenaea  Suidas,  it  is  true,  i  p.  lOI,  M€4jq — SchoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr ,  vol.  3.  \>.  75  ) 
iiuRi)-  t&ii^  liiai    it  was  decreed  that  this  poem      Ckorashu,  a  peopk>  of  Asia,  between  •SogiUwa 

and  the  nortbaaatam  show  of  Uic  Caspian,  whose  caj^ 
ital  was  Gorgo,  now  Urgheng.  Their  country  is  now 
Kkarasm.  llitter  has  some  curious  speculations  on 
tho  name  Khorasan,  as  indicating  a  coimtr^'  in  which 
the  wofahip  of  the  sun  anciei^y  faevailad  {Khof- 
AmM-^Bttttr,  VorhaUt,  p  90). 
Chorceisi  s     Vtd.  (!oru>bus. 

CilosaoKs,  I.  (mure  correctly  Khu.sron),  kingaf  Ptst^ 
sia,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  the  twenty-hrst  monarch 
of  the  line  of  the  S;ussanidctj,  and  aucceeded  in.x  father 
KoUad,  A.D.  531.  Th»j  Urieutalii,  cvcu  after  the  bp»c 
of  twelve  oenturies,  are  accurtomed  to  cite  him  as  a 
model  for  kings,  and  the  glorious  aanMipa  of  the"  Just" 
is  one  which  Ite  frequently  bean  in  hjatety.  Chea- 
roes  manifchtod  even  in  early  life  the  yermes  of  those 
virtues  which  were  afterward  so  brilUantly  devel«iped 
bybim  on  oominf  telhathfone.  Aitho  period  othia 
accessldn  I'l  r-;;!  was  involved  in  awnruith  Tustinian. 
but  Chosrucs  succcetled  in  neyotialiug  favourable 


We  hate  s.i  few  fraifnientis  remaining  of  tliis  poem 
of  liu,  Uwt  we  are  uiioble  to  oscertam  whether  he 
(oded  it  with  the  battle  of  Salamis,  or  carried  it  on  lo 
lit  ciose  of  the  war  with  Xerxes.  Tliis  poem  was  a 
WanacDt  raised  to  the  if  lory  of  tho  Athenians.  An 
uctent  Uw  of  Solon'ji  relative  to  Homer,  was  revived 


ikoaU  be  read  with  Ibaaa  of  Homer. '   But  such  a 
■siWii  eoaU  only  prtreed  from  the  Athenians,  and 
enld  ooij  lUve  reference  to  the  great  ceiehr  ition 
jtutOKfllisiied,  which  periodically  reunited  tlie  inLies 
ef  AMm.  fiuidas  adds,  that  thie  author  received  a  ^ 
liMtefgalilBrevaiy  ^erae;  a  faeoinprase  but  littla  | 
u  Biiisan  with  tiie  spirit  of  a  republic,  and  still  less  j 
(tMitiStie  la  tbe  case  ot'  a  long  epic  poem.    It  would 
Mcm,  ia  fact,  that  Soidaa  isliore  mi^ahan,  add  fe> 
htM  of  tbe  Samian  ChcsTiluH  w!rit  hnp;>enet!  to  an- 
otkcT  pott  of  the  same  Qaiue,  who  comp<^>«t>d  iui  etlu- 
uon  io  hoMtir  of  Aleunder  the  Great.    (Ckiznlus,  I 
7^  Mff .)    Whatever  the  reputation  of  j 
Qankf  auybtve  been,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  | 
tluif.he  Ak-iinJrean  critic."*  excluded  hwa  from  their  | 
oouo,  in  iriudi  the  V  aaai^neJ  tha  fifth  "'f^  last  place  j 
to  hi<  lirsi  AafiaMdiua.    A  eartain  want  of  degaaee  | 
»i»k  which  ihv  >tr!,'  of  Choiyaa  was  reproached,  as 
wfiJ  I*  tk*  prwineciion  of  Ptalo  far  Antimaehus,  may 
^i^ebeen  Um  primary  causes  of  this  disgracefiil  ex- 
■"■wt  ef  the  Athenian  poet. — Anion>^  the  frvnnents 
ef  lae  I^stuI  which  have  come  down  to  us,  there  aru 
wme  vertes  Uiat  have  given  rise  to  a  curious  dtseus- 
ff^;  ^  kosi  in  ^testion  an  pieaenad  for  ns 
W  iniqhH  (enira  Apion,  1,  p.  464.  —  vol.  t,  U. 
/!«■(■         1  ^  (Tjg  most  ancient  profoiie  document 
in  wuicii  /iieaiwa  is  made  of  the  Jews.    In  the  enu- 
aeration  of  die  taitn  o«iiposinf  the  amy  of  Xeixes, 
WwnUw  speabi  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
ef  Soiyiin,  ui  the  vicinity  of  a  large  lake.    (  Uweov  d* 
IV  ^o/.i  fi'n(  :j,nmv,  -glUiTtf  M  Aifivy.)   Josephus  is 
^^ioced  that  the  poet  means  Jerasalom,  but  some 
of  «id«B  days  insist  that  the  Solymi  in  Lycia 
«e  meant,  because  Chierilus  bpeaktt  of  the«c  troops 
**  rfMtxofowpiiec,  I     having  tho  hair  cut  in  a  cir- 
^  fona ;  a  nss|je  wbirhtta  Levitieal  Uw  (UvU., 
19.  J7)  Ibrbafle.  with  the  eipros.s  view  of  distinguish- 
"■I  the  Jews  from  the  neighbouring  nations.  All 
-      tionrever.  a  removed  with  fOgaid  lo  Hm  poet's 
by  his  adding,  that  the  tmopt*  in  question 
Pboenidan  tongue,  of  which  the  Hebrew  is 


by  tho  terms  of  which  the  Roman  emperor  had 
to  pny  1 1,000  pounds  of  irold.  and  forego  various  ad* 
vauUges.  .Not  long  after  (A.D.  640),  having  become 
powerful  by  n-ason  of  various  Asiatic  conqueMts.  and 
regarding  1^  Romana  aa  uatnjjiers  of  manjr  of  the  an- 
cient provinces  of  Persia,  be  mvadad  Syna,  laid  Aik 
tiooh  in  ashes,  and  (jnly  drew  off  his  forces  from  the 
territories  of  the  empire  on  the  payment  of  a  consider- 
able 8001.  After  several  other  viciario«a  eKpedWena^ 
he  renewed  the  war  with  Justin,  the  «iiref«80T  of  Jus- 
tinian, whom  he  compelled  to  solicit  a  truce,  but  wa« 
soon  afiar  dnvear  baek  acrohn  the  Euphrates  by  Tibe- 
rius, the  new  emperor,  and  the  Romiwis  took  up  their 
vrinter-quarters  in  the  Persian  pravfaieea.  OhoamM 
died  A.D.  .'>7'J,  after  a  glorious  rei^  of  forty-eight 
Tears.  He  encouraged  the  aits,  founded  schools,  ajid 
IS  aaid  to  luse  mdeceoMaiaUe  jmtfieieney  in  philos- 
ophy himaelf  (!?(iint-}farttn,  m  nionr.  Untc,  vol. 
22,  p.  380,  te</ii.  —  Eucyd.  Am  ,  vol.  3.  p  162.)  —  IL 
The  second  of  the  nana*,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
aiicended  the  Persian  throne  A.D.  690.  The  earlier 
part  of  his  career  was  marked  by  great  reverses  of  fo^ 
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tane.  having  been  dethroned  and  driven  from  hin 
kinetlom  t>y  a  (ormidable  rival,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuse  with  the  Kmperor  Maurire.  He  owed  hi«  res- 
toration to  the  peneroun  aid  of  the  same  potentate 
Not  long  after,  upon  the  death  of  Maurice,  he  carried 
his  victorious  arms  ai^ninat  his  former  allies,  to  the 
very  walls  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandrea ;  and 
subsequently  he  beheld  the  very  Romans,  whom  he 
had  BO  often  defeated,  penetrating,  under  Heraclius, 
into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  pillaging  and 
burning  his  palace  itself.  He  was  at  last  dethroned 
by  his  own  son  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died 
A.D.  628.  (Satnt-MartiH,  in  iiiogr.  Univ.,  vol.  M,  p 
391  ) 

CHBonirsi  Mare,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean.    The  Cimbri,  according  to 
Pliny  (4,  13),  called  it  Morimarusa.  i.  e,  "the  dead  I 
sea.''    In  the  Welsh  tongue,  mnr  in  the  "sea."  and  I 
marr  "dead;"  in  the  Insh,  muir-cTmnn  denotes  a' 
tliick,  coagulated,  froien  sea.    (Compare  Ctmsieal 
Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  897.) 

Crrvsi,  I.  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  coast,  near 
the  city  of  Hamaxitus,  where  lived  Chryses,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  beautiful  Chryseis.  {Homer,  Iliad,  1,37 
—Id.  ibtd  ,  430.  Ac  )  Stralw  (604).  however,  places 
it  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  Adramyttian  (Julf, 
and  hence  some  are  in  favour  of  making  two  places 
of  this  name,  an  old  and  a  new  Chrj-sa.  ((/onipare 
Hryne'*  note  to  the  Gemian  transl.  of  Chrrahrr, 
p.  7,  sfqq.)  This  place  was  famous  for  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Smiiitheus  (nd.  .Smintheus).  whence  it  was 
also  called  .Sniinthiuni.  {Mannert,  Gtogr  ,  vol.  6,  pt 
3.  \>  463  ) — II  A  small  island  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Lemnos,  in  which  Philocletes  took  up  his 
akode  when  suffering  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  one 
of  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  (Hautan.,  8,  33.)  It 
was  afterward  submerged  by  the  sea,  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  prediction.  (Herodot..  7.  0.)  Choi- 
seul-<  Jouffior  (  Voyage  jnltortsqve  dt  la  Grttre,  vol.  2. 
p  139)  thinks  he  saw  traces  of  it  still  remaining 
That  the  change  here  referred  to  has  been  occasioned 
by  volcanic  action,  no  one  can  doubt.  (  Vtd.  Mosych- 
lus.)  The  whole  island  of  Lemnos  is  said  to  bear 
the  strongest  marks  of  the  eflects  of  volc.mic  fire  ;  the 
rocks  in  many  parts  are  like  the  burned  and  vifritW 
•coria  of  furnaces.  {Hunt's  Journal,  in  Waipole'a 
CoUethon,  vol.  3,  p.  69.) 

Chryranthius,  an  eclectic  philosopher  of  Sardis. 
made  highpriest  of  Lydia  by  the  F^nipemr  Julian,  and 
supposed  to  possess  a  power  of  conversing  with  the 
gods  and  of  predicting  future  events.  {Kunap  ,  p 
144,  teqq.  —  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  2, 
p.  71  ) 

GrrvsIor,  a  son  of  Methisa  by  Neptune,  liom  im- 
mediately after  the  decapitation  of  his  mother  by  Per- 
seus. {Apoiiod..  2,  4,  2.  —  Hryne,  ad  loe.)  rfe  was 
of  gigantic  stature,  and  received  his  name,  accopdinj; 
to  Hesiod  (TArfljg..  283),  from  his  wielding  in  his  hands 
a  "  golden  sword"  (xpvctiov  uop).  Chrysaor  became 
by  (3allirhoe,  one  of  the  ocean-nymphs,  the  father  of 
Geryon  and  Echidna.  {Hesiod,  Theog..  287,  srqq.  — 
Compare  Clrsias,  Ephes.  ap.  Plut  dr  flum  .  p.  1034. 
ed  Wylt.—  Tzetz.  ad  Lyrophr  ,  v.  17  j  — The  leir^nil 
of  Chrysaor,  like  that  of  Perseus  itself,  has  a  blend- 
ed religious  and  astronomical  reference.  It  is  baseil 
on  the  idea  of  purification  by  blood,  and  also  of  the 
reappearance  of  fertility,  after  the  darker  period  of  the 
year,  the  months  of  winter,  have  passed  away.  (fk>m- 
pare  remarks  under  the  article  Perseus  ) 

Chrysaorius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his  temple 
at  Stratonice  in  Caria.  There  was  a  political  union 
of  certain  Carian  states,  which  held  their  meetings 
here,  under  the  name  of  Chrysaorium  These  states 
had  voles  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  towns  Ihev 
possessed.  {Sfrab..  660. — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
S.  p  204.) 
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ChrvsIis,  the  patronymic  of  Astynomc,  daughi 
of  Chryses    (  Tirf.  Chn'«e«.) 

Chryses,  a  priest  of^ApoIlo  Sminthpua  at  Chnri 
He  was  the  father  of  Astynomr,  who  was  called  frr 
him  Chrvseis.  In  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  Hyp 
placian  Tlielie,  when  that  city  wns  taken  by  tj 
(Jreeks.  Chrvseis.  as  one  of  the  captives,  fell  to  i( 
share  of  Agamemnon.  Chryses.  upon  hearing  of  h 
daughter's  fate,  repaired  to  the  Grecian  camp,  atfirr 
in  his  s.icenlotal  insignia,  to  nolicit  her  restitution 
and  when  his  prayers  were  fruitions,  he  implored  tl: 
aid  of  Apollo,  who  visited  the  Greeks  with  a  t>e< 
lence,  and  obliged  them  to  restore  Chryseis.  {Horn 
II  ,  1,  11.  srqq.  —  Id.  lb.,  366,  *'"?7  )  1*  has  !«> 
askril  how  Chryseis,  a  native  of  Chrysa,  could  hsr 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Thebe  !  Kustathius  solvm  th, 
difficulty,  giving  us  our  choice  of  one  of  two  expinni 
tions  According  to  one  account,  as  he  infomjji  u.< 
she  had  been  sent  to  Thebe  ns  to  n  place  of  more 
safety  than  Chrjsa,  while  another  niacfc  her  to  hav 
gone  thither  to  attend  a  festival  of  Diana.  {EH$le)h 
ad  //.,  I.  366  ) 

Chbvsippi  s,  I.  a  son  of  Pelops,  carried  off  \rt 
IjiiuB.    (Apnllod.,  3,  5,  6.)    This  drrumstance  !». 
came  a  theme  with  many  ancient  writers,  and  hmw 
the  story  nssumetl  different  shapes,  according  lo  \hr 
fancy  of  those  who  handle<l  it.     The  death  off 'hnr»tp. 
pus  wiis  also  related  in  different  ways.  Acronlincio 
the  c<mimon  account,  he  was  slain  by  Atreus,  al  the 
instiiralion  of  his  stepinothrr  Hi/nnxlamia.  (ConsutI 
Hn/ne,  ad  loe  )  —  II.  A  stoic  pliilosoidier  of  SoK  ib 
Ciliria  Cainpestris.    He  fixed  his  residence  at  Athene 
and  l>ccame  a  disciple  of  Cleanthes,  the  successor  of 
Zeno.    He  was  equally  distinguished  for  natural  iW- 
ities  and  industry,  seldom  suffering  a  day  to  flipie 
without  writing  500  lines.     He  wrote  several  huncW 
volumes,  of  which  three  hundred  were  on  logical  roS- 
jects,  but  in  all  he  borrowed  largely  from  otherf  Hf 
maintained,  with  the  Stoics  in  general,  that  the  swU 
was  (iod,  or  a  universal  effusion  of  his  spirit 
that  the  superior  part  of  this  spirit,  which  con»i*f«l  in 
mind  and  reason,  was  the  common  nature  of  ihinpt. 
containing  the  whole  and  everv  part.    Somcliiiifs  b( 
speaks  of  tlod  as  the  powQr  of'  fate  and  the  neressar 
chain  of  events  ;  sometimes  he  calls  him  fire ;  *ad 
sometimes  he  deifies  the  fluid  parts  of  nature.  i»  w*t*r 
and  air ;  and  again,  the  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  fMt, 
and  the  universe  in  which  these  are  comprehendsA 
and  even  those  men  who  have  obtained  iminortalitT. 
He  was  vory  fond  of  the  figure  Spates  in  arpimg, 
which  is  hence  called  by  Persius  the  heap  ofChmro- 
pus.    His  discourses  alwundrd  more  in  curiou»  «ut>- 
tlrties  and  nice  distinctions  than  in  solid  arjfumfntj 
In  disputation,  in  which  he  spent  the  grealr»J  P"*"^ 
his  life,  he  discovered  a  degree  of  promptilu<l'  i"" 
confidence  which  approached  towards  amwfi'T  Hf 
often  said  to  his  preceptor,  "  (iive  me  dorlrines,  «nd  i 
will  find  arguments  to  support  them."    It  wa»  a  «in- 
gular  proof  of  his  haughty  spirit,  that  when  »  cert*"'  i 
person  askeil  him  wh.it  precentor  he  would  »dute  hm 
to  choose  for  his  son.  he  said,  "  .Me  ;  for  if  1  thoogO  | 
any  philosopher  excelled  ine,  I  would  myself 
his  pupil."    With  so  much  contempt  did  he  low 
down  upon  the  distinctions  of  rank,  that  h«  wW"" 
never,  as  other  philosophers  did,  pay  his  '^"'f 
princes  or  great  men,  by  dedicating  to  them  snTof  nw 
writings.    The  vehemence  and  arrogance  withwnwii 
he  supported  his  tenets,  created  him  many  M«^ 
sarics,  particulariv  in  the  Academic  and  V.^ttomn 
sects     Kven  his  "friends  of  the  Stoic  •f^"") 
plained  that,  in  the  wannth  of  dispute,  wln'f  M 
attempting  lo  load  his  adversary  with  the  rrpnwn  w 
ohscuritv  and  absunlitv,  his  own  ingenuity  ofirti  t^iw 
him.  and  he  adopted  such  unusual  and  iJlogiMl 
of  reasoning,  as  trave  his  opponents  prcal  .id»»Btagw 
over  him.    (Cic.  Ac.  Quast..  4,  S7 )   U  .l» 
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•common  practice  with  ChrysippM,  «k  diflerent  tiiMi. 

to  t.-ike  thi-  opjHJsiif  sides  of  the  same  question,  .ind 
ihua  ikmuh  hiA  aiitaguiiiiiUi  with  vvcai^uiiii,  wbicli 
aifhi  Msilj  be  turned,  as  occasion  offered,  against 
himmU-  iiamndf,  who  was  one  of  hia  moat  able 
mi  tkUki  MlvHMTies,  frequently  aTided  hiniMtf  of 
tKit  cirrui.i-t .  ,  md  refuted  Chrysijipus  by  convict- 
ing tuiu  ut  tucciDsutteocy.  Of  his  writings  notiiing 
rouias,  except  a  few  extracts  wUeh  U«  nreserrcd  in 
th<'  worLs  of  Cicero.  Plutarch,  Seneca,  ami  Auhis  Gcl- 
bus.  He  dieil  in  the  143(1  Olympiad,  D.C.  208,  at  the' 
l|tef  eiffhly-thre«>.  A  statue  was  crectcid  to  his  mem- 
OT  bj  Ploleoiy.  {Dtog.  Laert.,  7,  189.  ~  Et^/UUe* 
Buttrifof  PkHmopkf,  vol.  1,  p.  368.) 

CatTsocBRAs,  or  the  bom  of  (roKI,  a  name  given  to 
Urn  Mmat  of  Byiantinm    ( Vid.  liyzaniium.) 

OnrtopSua,  *  town  and  hwrbour  opposite  Byxan- 
tiuB,  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  It  is  often  oicntionrd  in 
hiatorj.  The  Athenians  established  there  a  toll,  to- 
wanb  the  done  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  to  be  paid 
bf  tU  ships  coming  from  the  Euxine.  (Xen.,  nut. 
6r  ,  1.  1.  14.  —  Fc3y6.,  4,  44,  3.)  The  ten  thousand 
'jrrt-k*  wiTt!  cnramped  there  for  some  days  prior  to 
oatciqg  orer  into  Tlince.  (AVa.,  Anab.^  0,  ft,  3S.) 
Itn— tifn»ii1  Inr  Stzrim  (563)  aa  a  amall  town,  and 
Pliny  says,  "  Fait  Chri/y(>fM>lt»"  (5,  32).  Several  his- 
tMUHU,  however,  of  a  later  date,  continue  to  apeak  of 
k  {gmtnu.  2.  30.  —  SocraJ.,  fiut.  Beelu^y  1,  4.  — 
Awm.  M&rrdl  ,  22.  12  )  StephanuR  of  Byzantium 
KiTCS  ranuus  ctyinolggical  dchvaliou:i  of  the  name 
The  modem  Scutari  is  thought  to  correspond  to  the 
iBCMaA  piacs.  (CraaKr'a  Amo,  MmoTt  vol- 1*  p-  191, 

•Of) 

Chk  .  s.-)kKHuA».  or  Golden  Stream,  .i  river  of  .Syr- 
ia, near  Damascus.  It  rises  in  Mount  Libaaus,  aud, 
dktr  Veaving  its  native  valley,  divide*  haetf  tnio  five 

sm-A]  An-:i:ni  near  the  village  of  /?  rn?  :r  The  main 
omuilbt^  Uiruu^h  DaiaascuK,  wliile  two  olher«> 
water  the  ganiens  in  the  plain  of  El-Gutka.  All  the 
■Inanu  osite  subsequently,  and  their  collected  waters 
aamty  into  the  sea.  The  Chr^sorrtioas  is  tlie  same 
with  the  Riniine  or  .\inana  (in  iScripture  Abana,  2 
U),  now  the  Baradt.  {Abuifeda,  Tab.  Syr. 
—Sndiknit,  p.  97.— Vm  JNdkttr,  Wallfahrt,  p.  154, 

Cu8V5Ji«rt>a  (St.  John)^  an  eminent  father  of  the 
churcli.  was  bom  of  n  naUe  tmStf  at  Antioch.  A.D. 
347.  His  &tber'«  iianic  w.is  Secundu.s,  and  the  Hiir- 
name  of CbrysoM4>m,  or  "golden  mouth"  {Xpvai»aTo- 
f'<i.  ontained  by  the  son,  was  given  to  lum  on  account 
of  his  pIsfninM.  He  was  bred  to  the  bar,  but  quitted 
a  ttr  tm  aiesde  fife :  first,  with  a  monk  on  a  monnt- 
*ni  near  Antiorh.  and  then  in  a  cave  by  himself  He 
rematned  in  tim  retirement  six  years,  when  ho  re- 
t  jrr^ed  to  Antioch,  and,  bong  oidttBod,  beeane  so 
f  eU  hrat« .!  for  hla  tilentK  as  a  preacher,  that,  on  the 
oeatUi  «f  NcciAriusi,  patriarch  of  Ck>nstaninoplo,  be 
chosen  to  supply  his  phee.  On  obtdiyng  this 
which  be  very  unwillinjriy  ncrcptefl,  he  ; 
h  peat  ngaai  and  austerity  iii  the  reform  of 
abuses*,  iiiaf  tilubiied  all  the  mistaken  notions  of  the 
d*y  uj  rejjara  to  oetoacy  and  the  nxHiastic  life.  He 
also  persecuted  the  pagona  and  hereties  with  ^reatzeal, 
and  sought  to  m.-nd  his  episcopal  power  witli  sueh 
uziremittini;  ^dmxi,  that  he  involved  hnnseif  in  a  quar- 
relwith  Theopluhis,  bishop  of  Aloxandrea,  who  en- 
jatywd  li>a  ytroojge  of  the  F:mpre«»  Eudoxia  ;  which 
^■RW  ended  in  his  tonnal  depimiijun  hy  it  synod  ht3ld 
at  Chalrcifon  A  b  403  He  was,  however,  so  popu- 
ter  in  CwMtantinopte,  that  a  formidable  insurrection 
•■■M,  and  the  empress  hendf  interfered  for  his  re- 

T.iward.'i  the  end  of  the  .same  year,  o^vin^r  to 
rrlauv*    a  statue  of  Eodoxia,  placed  near  the 
'^''u rrh,  and  causing  a  dietnifcaneo  of  pabKe  wor- 
••■►•B  his  trvMibU'.-*  were  renewed.    If  true,  that  in 
«to4hii  sermons  the  empress  was  compared  by  him 


to  Herodias,  who  sought  tlie  head  of  John  in  a  ehav' 
^»er,  tlie  anger  of  Eudoxia  was  not  altogether  unjustifia- 
ble. The  cuusequeiice  of  her  resentment  w^ifi  the 
sembling  of  another  synod,  and  in  A.D.  404  the jp»- 
tiiaicb  wu  again  depoaad  and  aent  into  exile.  The 
place  of  his  hanirinnent  waa  Cocnana,  a  kmel  v  town 
among  tlie  rid^^es  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  confines  of 
Gappadocia  and  Cilicia.  He  sustained  himself  with 
mwHi  fortitude ;  twt  Imving,  by  means  of  his  great  in* 
flucucc  and  many  adherents,  procured  the  interre.ssion 
of  the  Western  emperor,  Hunonus,  with  hia  brother 
Aicaditta,  he  was  ordered  to  be  removed  atill  felther 
fimn  the  camtol,  and  died  on  the  journey  at  Comana  in 
Pontus,  A.D.  407,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Opinion  waa 
much  divided  in  rej^.-kni  to  his  merits  for  some  time 
after  his  death,  but  at  length  hia  p^rtiffani  prevailei^ 
and,  thirty  yeate  from  hia  decease,  he  waa  feniOfod 
from  Vii :  1'!  :rc  of  intennent  as  a  saint,  and  his  TS- 
iiiains  were  met  in  procession  by  the  irlmperor  Theo> 
dosius  the  younger,  on  their  ren»>val  from  the  place 
of  his  origmal  mtfnripnt  to  Constantinople  Chry- 
sostom  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  moia  eloquent 
than  either  learned  or  acute.  Although  falling  short 
of  Attic  purity,  hia  atyie  ia  fine,  copious,  and  unal^ 
feeted,  and  his  dictkm  often  Rowing  sr^  elevated. 
The  nomcrou.s  treati.sc.s  or  sermons  !y  \'  liu  li  li.  i  hiefly 
gained  his  reputation,  are  very  curious  iur  the  infurm»- 
turn  they  contain  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
times,  aK  elieited  by  his  deelamation  against  prevail- 
ing vicc^  and  follies.  The  first  entire  (J reek  edition 
of  the  works  of  Chrysostom  was  that  of  Sir  Henry 
SaviJie,  at  Eton,  in  8  yols.  fo^  l§13i  failt  that  of 
Montfiincon,  Paris,  with  amtotations  svd  Ins  \SAf  11 
vols  folio.  1718.  is  by  far  the  moat  cuuiplslo.  (O0r> 
ton's  Bw^.  Dtct.,  vol.  I.  p.  485.)  . 

GHnTSoraiMis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clyteronestra. — 11.  A  Cretan,  wlio  finit  obtained  the 
poetical  prize  at  the  Pythian  gamcii.  (Pausanmt, 
10,7) 

CiBALyC,  a  town  of  Lower  Pannonia,  situate  on  the 
Saavus,  aboot  fifty  miles  from  Sirmium,  and  about 
one  hundred  from  the  confluence  of  the  Saavus  and 
Danube.  It  was  £unous  lor  the  defeat  of  Licinlus  by 
Constantine,  A.D.  81ft,  and  was  also  the  birthplace  a 
Ciratian.  Its  name  im  pregervcd  in  the  obscure  ruins 
of  Oamlci.  iEtttroptm,  10,  4.  —  Amm.  MaruUtmu,. 
30.  24.) 

CiBYKA,  I  a  flourishing  commercial  city  in  the 
southwciit  auglo  of  I'hr^gia,  between  Lycia  and  Cap 
ria.  It  was  sumamcd  the  (ireat  for  distinction'  sake 
from  another  city  of  the  same  name  situate  in  Pam» 
phylia.  Cibym  seema  to  bttve  been  originally  a  sinnli 
town  of  the  Cabalees,  from  whom  the  tract  of  Cabalia 
or  Cabolis  took  its  name.  On  the  accession,  however, 
of  a  Pisidian  colony,  the  «te  was  dianged,  the  town 
considerably  enlar^fed,  and  the  name  gradually  altered 
from  Cabolis,  or  some  analogous  form,  to  that  of  Cyb- 
yra.  The  place  became  very  prosperous,  and  its  pros- 
perity was  chiefly  owing  to  the  exoeUeaoe  of  its  kwa» 
though  the  government  waa  that  of  an  abaolnte  moo- 
archy.  Under  this  i;overnment  were  included  the 
three  old  Gabaliaii  towns  of  Bubon,  Balbura,  and  C£n<^ 
anda,  and  these,  together  with  the  capital  CSbyri, 
con«titut.d  a  tetrapolis.  Each  of  these  towns  had  one 
vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  slates,  except 
Cibyra,  which  had  two,  in  eenaidsntion  of  its  supe- 
rior ijower.  This  ciiv.  as  we  are  told  by  StiaoO^ 
could  raise  no  less  than  30,000  foot  and  2000  horae, 
and  its  influence  and  power  extended  over  a  part  of 
Pisidia,  Milyaa,  and  Lyda,  aa  far  as  Perwa  of  the 
Rhodians.  ( Strah. ,  63 1  )  After  its  eobquest  by  Um 
Romans,  we  find  ribyni  mentioned  as  the  chief  City 
of  a  considendde  forum  or  conventux,  comprising  not 
leas  than  twoitor^five  towns.   {Ctc.Ep.  ad  Att.,5,U. 


—Plin  .  .n,  20  )  According  to  Tacitus  {Ann.,  4,  13), 
Cibyra,  having  been  noar^  deatnpyed  by  an  «aitlir 
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quake,  was  aftemanl  rratoreJ  bj  Tiberius.  In  later 
writers  we  find  it  included  witliin  the  limits  of  Caria. 
.(Hitroci,  690  )  Strabo  reports,  that  lliere  were  four 
dialects  in  use  at  Cibj  ra :  that  of  the  ancient  Solymi, 
the  Greek,  the  Pisidian,  and  the  Lydian  ;  the  latter, 
Jiowever,  he  adds,  was  quite  extinct  even  in  Ljrdia. 
The  CibyratB  excelled  in  engraving  on  iron  or  steel. 
\Slrab.,  631  )  No  trace  of  the  ruins  of  Cibyra  has  as 
jfct  been  discovered.  They  arc  to  be  found,  however, 
an  all  protiability,  not  far  from  Dtnitli,  or  Laodicea, 
on  a  river  which  is  cither  the  Lycus  or  a  branch  of  it. 
{C'Tamer'g  Asta  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  309,  *t(l<l  )  —  H-  A 
town  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  southeast  of  Aspcn- 
dus,  called  Cibyra  Par>-a,  for  distinction'  sake  trom 
the  preceding.  Ptolemy  annexes  it  to  Cilicia  Trn- 
«iM>a.  Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modem  Ibu- 
nr.    (Srab.,  667.) 

CicKRo,  Marcus  TrLLiua,  a  celebrated  Roman  ora- 
tor, was  bom  at  Arpinum,  tiic  native  place  of  Marius, 
B.C.  107,  the  same  year  which  pave  birth  to  Pom- 
pey  the  Great.  His  family  was  ancient,  and  of  eques- 
trian rank,  but  had  never  taken  [urt  in  public  alVairs  at 
Rome,  though  both  hiH  father  and  grandfather  wen* 
persons  of  consideration  in  the  part  of  Italy  in  which 
they  resided.  (Or.  contra  Kuli,  2,  I  )  His  father, 
being  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  determined  to  educate 
his  two  sons,  Marcus  and  (juintus,  on  an  enlarged 
and  liberal  plan,  and  to  fit  ihcDi  for  the  prospect  of 
those  public  employments  which  his  own  weak  state 
of  health  incapacitated  him  from  seeking.  Marcus, 
the  elder  of  the  two,  soon  displayed  indications  of  a 
•operior  mind,  and  we  are  told  that  his  schoolfellows 
carried  home  such  accounts  of  his  extraordinary  parts, 
that  their  parents  oflen  visited  tlie  school  for  the  sake 
of  Hcring  a  youth  who  ^ave  so  much  promise  of  future 
eminence.  (I'lut^  %n  \  il.)  One  of  bis  earliest  mas- 
ters was  the  poet  Arcbios,  whom  he  defended  af^er- 
wanl  in  his  consular  year ;  and  under  his  instmction 
he  made  such  proficiency  as  to  compoHc  a  poem, 
though  yet  a  boy,  on  the  fable  of  Glaucus,  which  had 
fbroird  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  .l^schylus 
Soon  after  ho  assumed  the  manly  gown,  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Scavola,  tdc  celebrated  lawyer, 
whom  he  introduces  so  beautifully  into  several  of  his 
phiiu!«ophical  dialogues  ;  and  in  no  long  time  he  gained 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  his  country.  {Dc  Clar.  Or.,  29.)  This  was 
about  the  time  of  the  Social  War  ;  and,  according  to 
the  Roman  custom,  which  made  it  a  necessary  |>art 
of  education  to  learn  the  military  art  b^  actual  service. 
Cicero  took  the  opportunity  of  scrvmg  a  campaign 
Boder  the  consul  rompeius  Strabo,  father  of  Pompey 
the  Great.  Returning  to  pursuits  more  congenial  to 
his  natural  taste,  he  commenced  the  study  ol^philoso- 
phy  under  Philo  the  Academic.  But  his  chief  atten- 
tion wjw  reserved  for  oratory,  to  which  he  applied  him- 
•elf  with  the  assistance  of'  .Molo,  the  first  rhetorician 
of  the  day  ;  while  DicMlotus,  the  Stoic,  exercised  him 
in  the  argumentative  suUleties  for  which  the  disciples 
of  Zeno  were  so  celebrated.  At  the  same  time  he 
declaimed  daily  in  Greek  and  Latin  with  some  young 
noblemen,  who  were  com[>etitors  in  the  same  race  of 
honours  with  himself — Cicero  was  the  first  Roman 
who  found  his  way  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state 
with  no  other  recommendation  than  his  powers  of  elo- 

?uence  and  his  merits  as  a  civil  magistrate.  (Or.  in 
:a/..  3,  6.  —  In  I'u  ,  3  — Pro  SuU.,  30  —Pro  Dom.. 
VJ.  —  De  HATurp.  liesp  ,  23  — Ep  ad  Fam  .  15,  4  ) 
The  first  cause  of  im{>ortancc  which  he  undertook 
was  the  defence  of  Roscius  Amerinus,  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courageous  defence  of  his 
client,  who  had  been  accused  of  parricide  by  Chry- 
•ogonus,  a  favourite  of  Sylla's.  This  obliging  him, 
however,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  leave  Rome  from 
{inidential  motives,  the  power  of  Sylla  being  at  that 
time  paramount,  ho  employed  his  time  in  travelling  for 
344 


two  ycora  under  pretence  of  his  health,  which  he  I 
us  was  yet  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  ple.-ulinc 
Clar.  Or.,  91.)  At  Athens  he  met  with  T.  Pon 
nius  Atticus,  whom  he  had  formerly  known  at  sch 
and  there  renewed  with  him  a  friendship  which  Ui 
through  life,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  uitercst  and 
trangement  of  oifection  mo  commonly  attendant 
turbulent  tiroes.  Here  too  ho  attended  the  Icrtt 
of  Antiochus,  who,  under  the  name  uf  an  Aeadeo 
taught  the  dogmatic  doctrines  of  Plato  and  the  .Sto 
Though  Cicero  at  first  evinced  considerable  diklike 
his  philosophical  views,  he  seems  aAerward  to  hi 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  Old  Academy,  «h 
they  much  resembled,  and  not  until  late  in  life  to  bj 
relapsed  into  tlic  skeptical  tenets  of  bis  earlier 
Btmcter  Philo.  {Warburtun,  Dtv.  Lcf.,  lib.  3,  • 
3. —  Vcuinut,  de  Nat.  Loj;.,  c.  8,  sec.  22.)  Aflcr  vii 
ing  the  principal  philosophers  and  rhetorician*  of  Ai 
be  retumtxl  at  the  age  of  thirty  to  Kouio,  so  ttrrogl 
enod  and  improved  both  in  bodily  and  mental  powr 
that  he  soon  eclipsed  in  s|>eaking  all  his  conifietno 

,  for  public  favour.  So  popular  a  talent  spcnlily  gain, 
him  the  suffrage  of  the  commons  ;  and  being  tent 

,  .Sicily  as  qutcstor,  at  a  time  when  the  uietro[ioiif  itsr 

t  was  visited  with  a  scarcity  of  com.  he  acquitted  Lii 

I  self  in  that  delicate  situation  with  ko  much  surerMi 
to  supply  the  clamorous  wants  of  the  people  witlm 
oppressing  the  province  from  which  the  provinoc 
were  raised.  (Or.  pro  Plane,  26. — In  Verr.,  S.  14 
Returning  thence  with  greater  honours  than  bsd  ne 
before  been  decreed  to  a  Roman  governor,  he  nil 
ed  for  himself  still  farther  the  («tccm  of  the  .^id 

,  ians,  by  undertaking  his  celebrated  prosecution  of  \>t 
res  ;  who,  though  defended  by  the  influence  of  lb) 
Metelli  and  the  eloquence  of  (lortensius,  woa  drirn 
in  despair  into  voluntarj-  exile.  Five  years  after  hu 
quEstorship  Cicero  was  elected  rdile.  Though  po* 
sessed  of  only  a  moderate  fortune,  he  nevrrthrleM 

\  with  the  good  sense  and  taste  which  mark  his  cbane 
ter,  was  enabled,  while  holding  this  expensive  offer 
to  preserve  in  his  domestic  arrangements  the  dipul? 

'  of  a  iiteraiy  and  public  man,  without  any  of  tli«  » 
tentation  of^ magnificence  which  of^cn  distinguttbd  ibf 
candidate  for  popular  applause.    (Or.  pro  Dm.,  5$) 
After  the  customary  interval  of  two  years,  be  wi»  rs- 
turned  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  pnetor  (Or  ix 
Pi* ,  1),  and  now  made  his  first  appearance  on  thr 
rostra  in  support  of  the  Manilian  law.    About  ibf 
same  time,  also,  he  defenditl  CMuentius.  Atthertpi* 
ration  of  his  pretorship.  he  refused  to  accept  a  httifa 
province,  the  usual  reward  of  that  magirtmy:  ^ 
having  the  consulsliip  full  in  view,  and  relyinj;  on  hii 
interest  with  Ca:sar  and  Pompey,  he  allowed  nothing 
to  divert  him  from  that  career  of  glory  for  wbrh  b« 
now  believed  himself  to  be  destined.    Having  »ofr 
cceded  at  length  in  .ittaiiiing  to  the  high  c<(\ct  of 
which  he  was  in  quest,  he  signalized  hi*  conwUhip 
by  crushing  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;  and  the 
mans  hailed  him,  on  the  discovery  and  overthrow  of 
this  nefarious  plot,  as  the  Father  and  Deliverer  of  1m 
country.    His  consulate  was  succeeded  by  ihf  return 
of  Pompey  from  the  East,  and  the  estahiislunent  « 
the  First  Triumvirate  ;  which,  disappoint  ing  lii*h«PJ* 
of  political  greatness,  induced  him  to  re»ume  hii  »• 
rcnsic  and  literary  occu|>ations.    From  tht*t  be  ^ 
called  ofT.'aAer  an  interv.il  of  four  years,  by  the  tKri-»^ 
ening  measures  of  Clodius.  who  at  length  sufcrer^ 
in  driving  him  into  exile.    This  event,  which,  wn"* 
ering  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  wu * 
the  most  glorious  of  his  life,  filled  him  with  the  ut- 
most distress  and  dcs|xindciic»'.    Il*  historv  i»  »*  '* 
lows.    Clodius.  Cic  mV  bitter  enemy,  had  c*um«1  t 
law  to  be  renewed,  declaring  every  one  guihy  "V.^ 
son  who  ordered  the  execution  of  "  .'^"'"ill  "['i*^ 
before  the  peotile'  had  condemned  him.    The  I' " 
was  aimed  against  Cicero,  on  account  of  the  pun'**' 
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BMnt  he  had  cauMd  to  be  inflktptl,  the  authority 
of  tb«  wtntttt  Ufoa  tbd  aocompUccs  of  Catiline.  Th« 
ilBfttidW  aK-coiiMil  pat  on  mourning,  and  appeared 

ifl  public  aocompanied  by  the  equites  and  many  vounv 
patrkiaoa,  dcoHUKUng  the  notectioa  of  the  fw^. 
Oodhn,  hOTvetar,  at  ue  hau  «f  lu»  anned  adRiafaiita, 

Ltt-iilu^l  them  repc^atedly,  and  ventured  even  to  ^^ 
wge  the  senate  house.    Cicero,  upon  this,  went  into 
vaisntary  oxile.    His  conduct,  however,  in  this  re- 
verie of  fottare,  showed  anything  but  tho  firmness  of 
a  man  of  trae  spirit.    He  wandered  about  Greece,  ti«. 


waiUnij  his  mii^^rablc  condition,  refusinir  the  eouHola- 
th  his  fnanda  attempted  to  aunimaten  and 
the  pablie  hdnoara  wiUi  wlifch  the  Cfraek 


cities  wtre  eaijer  to  load  him.  (Ep.  ad  Aft ,  lib  3 
— Ep.  ad  Fat/u,  lib  W  — Or.  pro  Sext ,  %i.  —  Pro 
Dmm.,  36.)  He  ultim.-iteiy  took  refuge  in  Thessa^ 
knaeawith  Plancus  Clolius.  in  the  mean  time,  pro- 
ctued  new  decrees,  in  consequence  of  wliicU  Ctcero'« 
caantrr  seats  were  torn  down,  and  a  temple  of  Free* 
aotlMaiteofhiabo«seatitome.  HiawiJe 
abo  axpoaed  to  ill  uaage  from  Ms 
'in>bitt4emi  porserutors  A  fivoural)le  change,  how- 
e«BC,  soon  took  ulace  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 
TW  mtiaiatf  <n  Clodius  became  insupportable  to  all  : 
PctEp«^  encouraped  Cicero's  friends  to  get  him  re- 
c\\W'i  to  Rome,  and  the  senate  also  declared  that  it 
wofdd  not  attend  to  any  business  until  the  decree 
«bkk oadeied  b«i  baaishment  was  revoked.  Through 
lit  aaal  of  die  eoBsal  Lentulus,  and  at  the  pm  position 
ofsrvenil  tribunes,  the  di?cree  of  ree.ill  p.i«!ic<J  the  as- 


klj  of  the  people  in  the  following  year,  in  ^ite 
«f  a  Moody  tnalt,  m  which  Geaio'B  Sfqlh«r  Qalnlua 


wts  dangeroTiafy  wounded  ;  and  the  orator  returned 
to  bis  oaiU^e  country,  afusr  an  absence  of  ten  months, 
aad  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honovr.  The 
aeoaaa  met  him  at  the  city  gates,  and  bis  entry  ro- 
awaHfid  a  trinmph.  The  attacks  of  Clodius,  tJiough 
ihey  rouiJ  dow  do  no  harm,  were  immediately  re- 
aewod,  OBtii  Cicero  was  freed  from  the  inaiiUa  <^  thia 
tuMBHt  dMnagoprue  by  the  hand  of  Mlto»  whetn  he 
riftrr*ird.  in  a  pubhc  trial  for  the  Jetnl,  unsuccess- 
{ijilj  defended.  {Vtd.  Milo.)  Five  years  after  his 
return  Graaa  cxila  lie  received  the  government  of  Cili- 
eia,  ia  oonsequenrc  of  Pompey'H  law.  which  obliireJ 
those  senators  of  conj^iiiar  or  pratoriaii  rank  who  had 
never  held  any  foreign  command,  to  divide  tho  vacant 
fiwiaeae  wmrnnm  lEem.  (^oeio  conducted  a  war, 
wUb  in  tiUi  once,  with  good  aneeess  against  the 
pionderin^  tribe«  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Cihcia, 
and  was  greeted  by  his  soldiers  with  the  title  of  Im- 
ftrttor.  He  resigned  his  command,  and  returned  to 
Italy,  about  the  cbise  of  the  year  703,  intendbis  to 
preijf  ku  ckim  to  a  triumph  ,  but  tlie  troubles  which 
\  just  then  commencing  between  Cesar  and  Pom- 
hta  from  obtaining  one.  His  return 
fiAowed  by  earnest  endeavours  to  recon- 
cile Pompf  y  with  Cssar,  and  by  ver>'  Hpirit^ul  beha- 
vioox  when  Cesar  leqaiicd  his  presence  iu  the  senate 
ItaftlikUiiidepeadanltanBMr  was  only  tmnilent;  and 
at  nr»  j*orioJ  of  hi»  pnMir  lifj  (!id  he  (liNplny  *^uch  miH- 
crable  T  inllatiiui  a*  at  the  opening  of  the  eivjl  war 
His  coodort,  in  this  respect,  bad  been  feulty  enough 
hafera,  for  be  then  vacillated  between  the  uevoral 
BMHibeis  of  the  first  trimuviratc,  defending  Vatiniua 
in  onfer  to  please  Cesar,  and  fab  bitter  political  en- 
emy Gohaans  to  m^raliate  himself  with  Pompey. 
New,  btiwosci;  wa  ifari  hiib  first  accepting  a  com- 
r:-^ii".  from  the  republic;  then  eourtinff  Cir.sar;  next, 
i -I  i^ompey's  sailing  for  Greece,  resolving  to  follow 
him  thttli«r;  prsesmly  detennhiing  to  atand  neater; 
tien  bent  on  rctirinc  to  the  Pompeians  in  Sicily  ;  and 
vhen,  afler  all.  he  had  joined  their  camp  in  Greece, 
rering  such  timidi^  and  discontent  as  to  draw 
I  Pompey  the  bitter  reproof.  "  cn-r>n  ad  hoslea  Ci- 
\  traxMtat,  ut  no*  timeat."  {MacrUrtiu,  Sat.,  3,  3.) 
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After  the  battle  of  Pharsaiia  and  tlto  flight  of  Vmnptjt 
he  refused  to  take  the  command  of  aome  troops  then 
under  the  orders  of  Cato,  but  imtntwad  to  Italy,  which 

was  irovenied  by  Antony,  the  representative  of  CVr  ir 
His  return  was  attended  with  several  unpleasant  cir- 
etutttaneea,  until  the  eonqueror  wrote  to  him,  and  aoen 
nf^PT  rt'ffived  liim  In  the  tTUT^r  t'rientHy  spirit.  Cicero 
now  devoted  huui>clf  entirely  to  literature  andphiioso- 
ph  y  The  state  of  hie  private  aflaim,  however,  invohr- 
e<l  him  in  great  embarrassment.  A  large  sum,  which 
he  luul  advanced  to  Pompey,  had  impovcnshod  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  stand  mdebted  to  Atticus  fur  present 
aaaiatanee.  These  diffieoltiee  led  him  to  a  step  which 
it  has  been  ciwtoauKry  to  regatd  with  neat  severity ; 
flu  ilivorce  of  his  wife  Tcrentia,  though  he  wa.s  then 
in  his  62d  year,  and  his  marria^  with  his  rich  ward 
Publilia,  who  was  of  an  age  disproportionate  to  Ufl 
own.  Yet,  in  revlowinj^  this  jiroeeedin^r.  wo  must 
not  adopt  tho  modern  BtatidaRl  of  propriety,  furg^ful 
of  tho  character  of  an  age  which  reconciled  octionB 
even  of  moral  taipitnde  with  a  lepntatton  for  honoor 
and  viitae.  Tetema  waa  a  waaun  of  a  mast  Impevt- 
ous  and  violent  temper,  .md  (what  is  more  to  the 
purpose)  had  in  nu  slight  degree  contributed  to  his 
present  emhairassment  by  her  extravagance  in  tho 
management  of  his  private  afibirs.  By' her  he  had 
two  children,  a  son  bom  the  year  before  his  con- 
sulship, and  a  daurrhter,  whoso  loss  he  was  now  fat^ 
to  experience.  To  TuUia  he  was  tenderiy  attached, 
not  only  from  the  excellence  of  her  disposition,  but 
from  her  love  of  polite  literature  ;  and  her  death  torn 
from  him,  as  ho  so  pathcticaUy  lamenu  to  Sulpicius^ 
the  only  comfint  wnieh  the  eeniM  of  publie  eventa 
had  lefl  him.  {Ep.  ad  Fam.,  -I,  H  )  Hi»  distresii 
was  increased  by  the  unfeeling  conduct  of  Publilia, 
whom  he  soon  divorced  for  teaSfying  joy  at  tho  death 
of  her  ste{>-dau^htcr.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  ho 
wrote  bin  treatise  '*  On  Consolation,"  with  a  view  to 
mitigate  the  .anijuitih  of  bis  sufTeringK.  Hi«  friends 
were  aaaiduous  in  their  attentions  i  and  Casar,  who 
had  treated  him  with  the  ntmaet  kfaidneas  on  Ma  re- 
turn from  Pjcvpt,  Hifrnified  the  respect  he  bore  liis  char- 
ai^r  by  sending  a  letter  of  condolence  from  Spain, 
where  the  remams  of  the  Pompelaa  party  stUi  tmh 
gaged  him.  Cut  no  attentions,  however  considerate, 
could  soften  Cicero's  vexation  at  seeing  the  country 
he  ha<l  foWHeriy  saved  by  bis  exertions,  now  8ubjecte<l 
to  the  tyiani^  of  one  master.  His  qMediee,  indeed, 
for  Nafcellua  and  ligaiiofl  cothibit  traeea  of  hieonalat> 
cncv  ;  but  for  the  mo.st  part  he  retired  fr  i  n  public 
busineM,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  cott^jH  ^  rion  of 
thoae  wotka  wAA,  while  thi^  mitigated  ^olitieal 
sorrowfi.  have  Rcrnred  his  literary  reiebrity.  The  a»- 
sastiinattau  of  Coisar,  w  hich  took  place  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  once  more  brought  him  on  the  sta^  of  pub- 
lic aflairs.  He  hoped  to  legun  great  political  influ- 
ence ;  but  Antony  took  Cmnt^s  place,  and  all  that 
was  left  Cicero  to  ilo  wa.s  to  compose  those  .idmira- 
bie  orations  against  him  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  PAtNpp»e«,  and  are  equally  distinguished  for  eto* 
ipienre  and  patrinti-im  His  enmity  towanli^  .\nfony 
induced  him  to  favour  the  young  Octavius,  allhoagh 
the  pretended  moderation  of  the  latter  by  no  meona 
deceived  him  With  him  originated  all  the  ener- 
getic resolutiouK  of  the  ticnatc  in  favour  of  tho  war 
which  the  consuls  and  the  young  Cesar  were  eon- 
ducting  against  Antony  in  the  name  of  the  repnblic ; 
and  for  a  time  the  prospect  fteemed  to  brighten.  At 
last,  however.  Octavius  having  {>o«8es8cd  himself  of 
the  consulship,  and  having  fonned  on  alliance  with 
Antony  and  Lepidna,  Oieero  beeanie  convinced  that 
liberty  w.is  at  .an  end.  .•\t  Tuscn!tirn.  whither  he  had 
retired  with  his  brother  and  ncpliew,  he  learned  that 
Octavius  had  basely  deserted  him,  and  that  his  name^ 
at  Antony's  demand,  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  the 
proscribed.    He  repaired,  in  a  state  of  indecision,  to 
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the  M>acoB8t,  and  embarked.  Contrary  winds,  how- 
ever, drove  him  back  to  the  shore.  At  the  request  of 
hu  slaves  he  embarked  a  second  time,  but  soon  re- 
turned again  to  await  his  fate  at  his  country-acat  near 
Formie.  *'  I  will  die,"  said  he,  "  in  that  country 
which  I  have  so  often  saved  "  Here,  then,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  remain,  and  to  meet  his  death  ;  but  his  slaves, 
who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  could  not  bear  to 
Bee  him  thus  sacrificed ;  and  when  the  party  of  sol- 
diers sent  to  murder  him  was  advancing  towards  the 
villa,  they  almost  forced  him  to  put  himself  into  his 
litter,  and  to  allow  them  to  carry  him  once  more  on 
board  of  the  vessel,  which  was  still  lying  at  Caieta. 
Hut,  as  they  were  bearing  the  litter  towards  the  sea, 
they  were  overtaken  in  the  walks  of  his  own  grounds 
by  the  soldiers  who  were  in  search  of  him,  and  who 
were  headed  by  one  Hercnnius,  a  centurion,  and  by 
0.  Popilius  I^nas.  Popilius  was  a  native  of  Pirc- 
num,  and  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  Kuccr»8- 
fully  defended  by  Cicero,  when  liroughl  to  trial  for 
some  offence  before  the  courts  .it  Home.  As  the  a»- 
sistance  of  advocates  was  given  gratuitously,  the  con- 
nexion between  them  and  their  clients  was  esteemed 
very  differently  from  what  it  is  among  us  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  an  instance  of  peculiar  atrocity,  that  Popil- 
ius offered  his  services  to  Antony  to  murder  his  pa- 
tron, from  no  other  motive  than  the  hope  of  gainmg 
his  favour,  by  showing  such  readiness  to  destroy  his 
greatest  enemy.  The  slaves  of  Cicero,  undismiM'ed 
at  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  prepared  to  defend 
their  maKter ;  but  he  refused  to  allow  any  lilood  to  l>e 
^hed  on  his  account,  and  commanded  them  to  set  down 
the  litter  and  await  the  issue  in  silence.  He  was 
obeyed ;  and  when  the  soldiers  came  up.  he  stretched  I 
out  his  head  with  perfect  calmness,  an(l  submitted  his  ' 
neck  to  the  sword  of  Popilius.  He  died  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  B.C.  43.  when  the  munler  was  accom- 
plished, the  soldiers  cut  off  his  two  hands  also,  as  the 
mstruroents  with  which  he  had  written  his  Philippic 
Orations ;  and  the  heail  and  hands  were  carried  to 
llome,  and  exposed  together  at  the  Rostra.  Men 
crowded  to  sec  the  mournful  sight,  and  testified  by 
their  tears  the  comPiission  and  affection  which  his  un- 
worthy death,  and  nis  pure  and  amiable  character,  had 
so  justly  deserved.  On  the  whole,  antiquity  may  be 
challenged  to  produce  an  individual  so  virtuous,  so 
[>erfectly  amiable  as  Cicero.  None  interest  more  in 
their  lives,  none  excite  more  painful  emotions  in  their 
ilcaths.  Others,  it  is  true,  may  Iks  found  of  loftier 
and  more  heroic  charactrr,  who  awe  and  subdue  the 
mind  by  the  grandeur  of  their  views  or  the  intensity 
of  their  exertions.  But  Cicero  engages  our  affections 
by  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct,  the  purity  of 
bis  private  life,  the  generosity,  placability,  and  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  the  playfulness  of  his  temper,  the 
warmth  of  his  domestic  attachments.  In  this  respect 
his  letterti  are  invaluable.  Here  we  see  the  man 
without  disguise  or  affectation,  especially  in  his  letters 
to  Atticus,  to  whom  he  unbosomed  everj-  thought,  and 
talknl  with  the  same  frankness  as  to  himself  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  publication  of 
this  same  correspondence  has  laid  open  the  defects  of 
his  political  character.  Everything  seemetl  to  point 
out  Cicero  as  the  fittest  person  of  the  day  to  be  a 
mediator  liet ween  contending  factions.  And  yet,  alter 
the  eventful  period  of  his  consulship,  we  see  him  re- 
signing the  high  station  in  the  republic  which  he  hini- 
ttclf  might  have  filled,  to  the  younger  Cato,  who,  with 
only  half  his  abiUtics,  Ijttle  foresight,  and  no  address, 
possessed  that  first  requisite  for  a  statesman,  firmness. 
Cicero,  on  the  rontr.ar>',  was  irresolute,  timid,  and  in- 
consistent. {AfontrsqHteu.  Grand,  de*  Rom.,  c.  18.) 
He  talked,  indeed,  largely  of  preserving  a  middle  course 
{Ep.  ad  Alt.,  1,  19),  but  he  was  continually  vacilla- 
ting from  one  to  the  other  extreme  ;  always  too  con- 
fident or  too  dejected ;  incorrigibly  vain  of  success, 
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et  meanly  panegyrizing  the  (fovcmment  of  a  uc 
lis  foresight,  sagacity,  practical  good  sense,  ai 
gular  tact  in  directing  mcn'«  niea«*ure»,  were  /. 
want  of  that  strength  of  mind  which  points 
steadily  to  one  object.    He  wa«  never  decided, 
(as  has  sometimes  been  obncrved)  took  an  imp. 
step  without  afterwarti  Tc\>vi\Ung  of  it.     Nor  ci 
account  for  the  firmness  and  resolution  of  his  c 
late,  unless  we  discriminate  between  the  ease  « 
sisting  a  party  and  that  of  balancing  contendin 
tercsts.    boldness  in  opposition  diilerH  widely 
steadiness  in  mediation  ;  the  latter  iinp)jing  s 
ness  of  judgment,  which  a  direct  attack  is  so  far 
requiring,  that  it  ever  iiiBpires  minds  naturally  t 
with  unusual  excitement. — lA?t  us  now  paiis  to  Ci 
as  a  public  speaker  and  writer.     The  orations  h 
known  to  have  compo«etl  amount  in  all  to  about  e 
ty,  of  which  fifty-nine,  eillicr  entire  or  in  part,  arc 
served.    All  those  pronounced  by  Iiim  during  the 
years  intervening  between  his  election  to  the  qt 
torship  and  a-dileship  have  perished,  except  that 
M.  Tullius,  the  nordium  ana  narralio  of  which  w 
brought  to  light  by  the  discovt-rics  of  Maio,  in  the 
brosian  library  at  Milan.     From  the  same  ^uar 
have  been  obtained  many  other  reliqucs  of  thr  i 
quonce  of  Cicero,  among  the  most  important  of  nh 
are,  a  large  fragment  of  the  oration  for  Scauac.  i 
detached  portions  of  that  delivered  against  Clodiu* 
his  profanation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Dona  Dra.  • 
all  the  lost  orations,  the  two  most  rcBretted  &n.  ibsi 
defence  of  Cornelius,  and  the  speech  delivered  bv  hi 
in  the  temple  of  Beilona,  in  ouelling  the  disluiW 
excited  by  the  law  of  Otho.     This  last  is  said  to  hi 
been  one  of  the  most  signal  victories  of  eloqvru 
over  the  turt>uleDce  of  human  passions,  nhiJe  to  ll 
former  Cicero  himself  frequently  alludes  as  aiwp 
the  most  finished  of  his  compositions.    The  0Tati« 
for  Marcellus  is  maintained  by  many  to  be  a  vpurioE 
performance.    It  would  seem,  however,  s/)er  «nfi 
ing  all  the  arguments  adduced  by  modem  critics,  ila 
a  part  is  actually  genuine,  but  that  much  has  lira 
sulnK-quenlly  interpolated  by  some  rhelorician  orde 
claimer.    ( )f  the  rhetortcal  works  of  Cicero,  ih*  inoif 
admired  and  finished  is  the  dialogue  Dt  OroUre.  of 
which  Cicero  himself  highly  .approved,  and  vbkh  bit 
friends  were  orcustomca  to  regard  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest of  his  productions.     In  the  Oraldna  Parlitimft, 
the  subject  is  the  art  of  arranging  and  dislrifautinp  l^f 
parts  of  an  oration  to  as  to  adapt  tbrm  in  Hit  h>\ 
manner  to  their  proper  end.  that  of  moving  and /~"- 
suading  an  audience.    In  the  dialogue  on  famouf  c/s- 
tors,  entitled  Brutvs,  he  f;ives  a  short  rliaradrr  cf  all 
who  had  ever  flourished  in  Greece  or  Kcnif,will) »»} 
considerable  reputation  for  eloquewe,  down  to  Jii» 
own  time.    It  was  intentlcd  as  a  fourth  uid  nif/f  lr- 
niental  book  to  the  treatise  Vt  Oralore.  Iht  (he- 
tor,  addressed  to  Brutus,  and  written  at  hi»  wliriti- 
tion,  was  intended  to  complete  the  two  work*  jwt 
mentioned.     It  enlarges  on  the  favourite  topic  of  (V 
cero,  wliich  had  already  been  partially  diicuM«l  in 
the  treatise  De  Oralore,  the  character  of  tlie  fts- 
feet  orator,  and  seeks  to  confirm  his  favourite  pifp- 
osition,  that  perfection  in  oratory  requires  an  cH««iw 
acquaintance  with  every  art.    It  is  on  the  roerii*  of 
this  work  in  particular  that  Cicero,  in  a  Irtier  ("  « 
friend,  asserts  his  perfect  willingness  that  hi«  ir[wi^ 
tion  should  be  stakeil.    The  Tojiica  arc  ■  cotDp»Ddof 
the  Topica  of  Aristotle.    The  treatise  Dt  opHmefn"' 
Oratonim  was  originally  intended  as  a  pn-fare  Ic  a 
translation  of  the  celebratc<l  orations  of  Deroo«»«'''f* 
and  .Machines  De  Corona.    The  work  Dt  ^^"^ 
was  a  youthful  performance,  and  that  addrfssea 
Hercnnius,  according  to  the  best  »ulhoriiie»-  "7*1 
proceeded  from  his  pen.    In  all  Cicero*  rJi''""*"* 
works,  except,  perhaps,  the  Oraior,  he  profrw«  '* 
have  digested  the  principles  of  llic  Arirtotelic  anJ 
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_        ir'"  -nf  finished  pj-Ktrm,  sclcrting 
^     in  eicii.  iad,  as  occ.oRion  niight  otlVr, 
i-iutAi  mJpittfpU  of  hia  own.    The  aubject 
I  ia  tbwr  diitinct  lighu,  with  rpfer f»n<*<»  to 
tbr  the  tftteh     The  case,  as 

a_M^teHtBf>tiiiidbiile  or  indefinite  ;  with  ref- 
^pi^vM  AcbMNiiitii  jodieia),  dt*lit>or3tive,  orde- 
f^^KiffTf :  af  iT^sA  dl»  opponent,  the  division  is 
ter&>!J .  acc«9<iii>f  Mikt  6et,  its  nature,  its  quality, 
.  •■  .t.-^  rrvprirn  iiaM  iD  qoMtion.    Tb«  Ut  of  the 
■peiiJ?  L»  din«*rf »      points ;  th*  diseoTcry  of 
fKTwmi^'^'  oW^KT  rthicai,  pathetic,  or  ar^mcnta- 
trrr>.  ifTaa4viiut:,  dirtion,  memory,  deliver}'  And 
ibrtfcoMi*t«  of  six  parts  ,  introduction  (or 
rzcnhcs).  rtaiflornl  of  the  caa«,  division  of  the  sub- 
jrrt.  jmoC  itfatMm,  and  conclusion  or  peroration. 
CVeni  '«  iMkliiofT  oialions  are  among  bis  happiest  ef- 
ttrti    .Vcdmg  ran  exceed  the  taste  and  beauty  of 
tknr  fir  tlr  HaniNan  I^w.for  Marcellua,  forLigarius, 
tr  Arehu*.  and  the  riinth  Philippic,  which  is  princi- 
mtr  m  jnkt  ofSemiu  Sulpicms.   But  U  U  in  jo- 
mail  ehfumcctpntieiibily  on  subjects  of  a  Ihwly 
ott  i>  in  has  fpOMlwo  fw  C«iiiM  and  Murfl>na,  and 
ifiim€  CmciHu,  tint  his  talents  arc  displayed  to  the 
hf-:  iNiJitiLT     To  U>{\\  kinds  his  amiable  and 
pisAa'i?  rijni  cf mitnl  iui[>arts  inexpressible  grace  and 
OtScurx.  hi-'toriraJ  :illu>i>nis,  philosophical  sentiments, 
<Wnr'.!'  n«  fuli  ofJi/i-  nnil  nature,  and  polite  raillery, 
i3o----v3  .  irh  oth'^r  in  the  most  agreeable  mnnnrr. 
sridbact  afpeannee  of  arttlicc  or  effort.   Of  this  nature 
■t  Us  yutmivM  of  the  confusion  of  the  Catilinarian 
Cfasptraton  on  detection-  (Or.  in  Cat.,  3,  3) ;  of  the 
of  MeteUns  (Or.  pro  Cal.,  10) ;  of  Sulpicius 
bntj  to  Antony  {PU^.,  9,  3) ; 
tm  of  CatiHiw  (Or.^        6) ; 
Mi  U*  fac  ikeleh  of  old  Appius  frowning  on  hit  die- 
gcemte  desrendant  dodia  (ib..  6)    But,  by  tbe  hn- 
iTct--'-:  ofi  -txlr  which  ninptB  itself  with  sin>;nl.Tr  fc- 
lia!_\     CTcrv  di»»  of^ubjcrts,  whether  loftv  or  famil- 
or.  pliiloaopitical  or  forrnstr,  Cirpro  answer-:  more  ex- 
Irth*  to  hi*  <WT!  dftinitinn  of  a  [H'rfrrt  orator  (Oral  . 
SS    'hin  S\  his  t>laut^il>illly,  p.ithos,  anil  vivacity 
Aaonj  mauy  rsceliences  possessed  bv  Cicero's  ora- 
IbbI  &ctkn.  the  greatest  is  its  suitaibleness  to .  the 
frams  cf  the  Latin  toniruc  ;  though  the  diffuseness 
wwT  DMeMaiilT  resultiug  has  exposed  it  both  in 
Ui  om  ^  ad  flnco     iiiiw»  to  tlw  oitiGiinw  of 
te»«loknviftetod  to  eondflun  fto  Aohtie  dur- 
aetfr.  m  cmpanton  with  the  simplicity  of  Attic  wri- 
trs,  ind  the  itimgth  of  Demosthenes.    Greek,  how- 
tfr-  1-  -^W-hnteA  for  eojiioUBncsM  in  its  v(X-atni!arv 
mtd  in  ita  plinwrs,  and  the  coativquciit  fa- 

^tr  of  r\p-^s-int;  the  most  novel  or  abstruse  ideas 
•iih  prmiton        riegajicc.    Hence  the  Attic  style 
af  eioqvrace  was  plain  and  simple,  because  simplicity 
and  plainness  were  not  tncompatible  with  ctearnciui, 
energy,  andhamony.    But  it  was  a  singular  want  of 
jod^ment,  an  ignoraue  ofthe  vmniBeMet  of  OOBI- 
fosition.  wUdi  injaced  Bcotof,  Owm,  BtStutt,  mi 
Kb— ttoaotite  this  terse  and  oevm  bem^  in  their 
mm  difeclift  hngoage,  and  even  to  prononnce  the 
opposite  kind  of  dirtion  'leftricnt  in  t.a.«tp  and  puritv 
In  Greek,  indeed,  the  wanJs  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally 
int »  .1  "h^^art  iinl  hannonioiis  order  ;  and.  from  the 
ri'jtxTirt  rr^rifi?  of  the  materia!?,  less  is  left  to  the 
incrnuity  o1  tSf  .-rtist     Diit  the  Latin  language  is 
eataparattTehr  weak,  sranty,  and  unmusical,  and  re- 
^ikm  ttmitmikht  riull  arid  manasement  to  render  it 
ftj^wive  and  graceful.    Simplicitv  in  Latin  is 
twceiy  sqwrable  (ran  baldness ;  anJ  jastlv  as  Ter- 
«M  m  ertebnted  for  diaato  and  omdoniod  didion, 
M  ftia  htt.  coinpaivd  wMi  Attic  writeft,  if  flat  and 
Wt    (Qmttit .  10.  I  )    Again,  the  perfection  of 
trntflh  is  cJeameu  united  to  brevity,  but  to  this  com- 
LTtci  1^  iiltcrJv  ntioqviiLl     From  the  varriie- 
■w  wi  BDreitajnty  of  meaning  which  characterize 


Its  M-pamtc  -n  -irdK,  to  he  perspieuous  it  must  he  full 
WliAt  I.ivy.  ami  tnueh  more  Tacitus,  have  g.-iined  in 
energy,  they  li"ive  lost  in  perspicuity  and  eU  patn  c*. 
I.,at!n.  in  sliort,  is  not  a  philosophical  language  ,  jiot  a 
lanfTiiafje  in  which  a  dce|)  thinker  is  likely  to  express 
himself  with  purity  or  nealiit  sM.  Now  Cicero  rather 
made  a  tnnguage  than  a  stylo,  ^et  not  so  much  by 
the  invention  as  by  the  combination  of  words.  Some 
terms,  indeed,  his  philosophical  •abjcctt  compdicd 
him  to  coin ;  bat  his  jpwat  art  lies  in  the  asDlieitfifln 
of  existing  materials,  m  converting  the  very  AsadvuH 
ta^s  of  tnc  language  into  beauties,  in  enriching  it 
with  circumlocutions  and  metaphors,  in  pruning  it  of 
harsh  and  uncoutli  expressions,  in  systeinatizin;^  the 
artructure  of  a  sentence.  This  is  that  rajmi  ilti  rndi 
which  gained  Cicero  the  hi^h  ti  stiniony  of  r.T.»:ar  to 
his  inventive  powers  (Dc  Clar.  Or.,  72).  and  which, 
wo  may  add,  constitutes  him  the  greatest  master  of 
composition  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If  the  compaiw 
ison  be  not  thought  fanciful,  he  m.iy  be  assimilated  to 
a  dulfiU  landsct^gaidener,  who  gives  depth  and  licb- 
naifl  to  iMUiwir  and  oonfitied  premises,  \r\  taste  and  ««- 
Tutj  in  flw  dia^ition  of  bis  trees  and  walks  —We 
come  next  to  Cicero's  philosophical  writings,  nAcr  a 
brief  eniuiieration  of  which  we  will  ofTer  a  fru  rc  ii.arks 
on  the  character  uf  his  philosoph)'  it».elt"  Tlie  trf  attse 
Ik  Lfcif  tis  lias  reached  us  in  an  imperlVci  stale,  only 
three  books  remnininp,  and  these  disfigured  by  uunirr- 
ouB  chasms  that  cannot  Ik?  supplied.  It  traces  the 
philosophic  principlex  of  jurisprudence  totheir  remotest 
sources,  sets  fcrth  a  l>ody  of  laws  conforroaUo  to  Cir 
cero's  idea  of  a  wcll-reguhited  state,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  treated  in  the  books  that  are  lo«t  of  the  cxec> 
ntira  |Mnr«  of  the  magiatrates  and  the  liabte  of  Bo- 
man  ettiMBi.  The  treatise  Dt  Paaha  Baimvim  tt 
Maimntm  b  written  after  the  manner  of  Aristotle,  and 
discusses  the  chief  ^ ooif  and  i!l  of  man  :  in  it  Cicero 

explains  the  scver.al  opinions  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  sages  uf  antiquity.  The  Acadcmica-  (^uiti- 
iionet  relate  to  the  Academic  Philosophy,  whose  ten< 
et»  Cjcfro  hinifielf  had  embraced.  It  is  an  acronnt 
and  defence  of"  the  doctrines  of  the  Academy  In  the 
Tuteuianir  jMtjmttUtmet,  five  books  are  devoted  to 
as  many  different  questions  of  philosophy,  bearing  the 
most  Btrongly  on  the  practice  of  life,  and  involving 
topics  fhe  noet  Metntiil  to  human  happiness.  Tbe 
PtentUm  eoHlain  a  deftpoe  of  aix  pamdmce  of  the 
Stoiea.  The  worit  Ik  Natmra  Jktntm  cnbiaeee  • 
full  examination  of  the  various  theories  of  hrathen  an- 
tiquity on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  to  which  the  jtreatise 
De  DirtnatKinc  may  be  ri't'^rded  ns  a  snjiplrment. 
The  es&ay  De  Officus,  on  moral  duties,  lias  not  nxi- 
aptly  been  styled  the  heathen  Whole  Duly  I't  Man, 
ijor  have  the  dialogues  Dr  ffrvrrtvlf  and  I)r  Amintui 
been  incorrectly  regarded  as  aniont;  the  most  hi^-li'v 
finished  and  pleasing  perfoiroancfs  of  which  any  lan- 
guage c:in  bm*t.  We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the 
treatisea  De  Contolalime  (that  which  wo  have  under 
tUa title  being  a  patdied-up  nnpostnro  of  Sigonius),  De 
Otma,  and  tno  one  entitled  Hortauiv*,  in  which  last 
Cicero  undertook  the  defimce  of  keinmg  and  philoao- 
]diy,  and  left  to  his  illustrious  competitor  the  task  of 
arraigning  them.  It  was  this  book  which  first  led  Sf . 
AugUStin  to  the  h'l  K  fChristiati  philosophy  and  the 
drtetrin«»B  of  Chruiiainty  The  treatise  Dc  Eepulhat 
has  iMcn  in  jiart  rescued  from  the  destroying  hanil 
of  time  by  tbe  labours  of  Mnio.  Except  the  works  on 
Invention  and  De  Oratore,  this  was  the  eariiest  of 
Cicero'o  literanr  productions.  It  was  given  to  tbe 
would  A.IJ.C.  im,  jaai  before  its  author  set  otil  for 
fale  proconsular  govemnent  in  C^ida.  He  was  then 
hi  Ms  Bfty-third  year.  The  eiijeet  and  spirit  of  the 
work  were  highly  |Mtriotic,  He  wished  to  bring  tbe 
constitution  back  to  its  first  principles  hy  an  impresaim 
export;! i'.  ;if  ^is  inv  ;  to  in(lat:ii  roiitempor*- 
rics  with  tbe  love  of  virtue,  by  portray  itig  the  character 
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of  their  anccators  in  iU  primeval  parity  and  beauty ; 
and  while  he  was  raising  a  monument  to  all  future 
ages  of  what  Home  had  Decn,  to  inculcate  upon  his 
own  limes  what  it  ought  still  to  be.    We  know  it  to 
have  been  his  original  purpose  to  make  it  a  very  volu- 
minous work  ;  for  he  expressly  tells  his  brother  (Ep. 
ad  Q.  Frat.,  3,  5)  that  it  was  to  be  extended  to  nine 
books.    Eniesti  thinks  that  they  were  all  (pveo  to  the 
world  [Ep.  ad  Alt  ,,  6,  1,  i»  no/w),  although  Cicero, 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  on  which  that  learned  and  accu- 
rate scholar  makes  this  very  remark,  speaks  of  them  as 
his  siz  pledges  or  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour. 
— Cicero,  as  a  philosopher,  belongs,  upon  the  whole, 
to  the  New  Academy.    It  has  been  disputed  whether 
he  was  really  attached  to  this  system,  or  had  merely 
resorted  to  it  as  being  the  best  adapted  for  fimiishing 
him  witli  oratorical  :irgumcnts  suited  to  all  occasions. 
At  first  its  adaption  was  subsidiary  to  his  other  plans. 
But,  towards  tno  conclusion  of  bis  life,  when  he  no 
longer  maintained  the  place  he  was  wont  to  hold  in 
the  Senate  or  the  Forum,  and  when  philosophy  formed 
the  occupation  "  with  which,"  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"  life  was  Just  tolerable,  and  without  which  it  would 
have  been  intolerable,"  he  doubtless  became  convinced 
that  the  principles  of  the  New  Academy,  illustrated  as 
they  had  been  by  Cameadcs  and  Philo,  formed  the 
soundest  system  which  had  descended  to  mankind 
from  the  schools  of  Athens.    The  attachment,  howev- 
er, of  Cicero  to  the  Academic  philosophy  was  free 
from  the  exclusive  spirit  of  sectarianism,  and  hence  it 
did  not  prevent  his  extracting  from  other  systems  what 
he  found  in  them  coiiformal>lo  to  virtue  and  reason. 
His  ethical  principles,  in  particular,  appear  eclectic, 
having  been  in  a  great  measure  formed  from  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Stoics.    Of  most  of  the  Greek  secU  he 
speaks  with  respect  and  esteem.    For  the  Epicureans 
aluno  he  seems  (notwithstanding  his  friendship  for 
Atticus)  to  have  entertained  a  decided  aversion  and 
contempt.  The  general  purpose  of  Cicero's  philosoph- 
ical works  was  rather  to  give  a  history  of  the  ancient 
philosophy,  than  dogmatically  to  inculcate  opinions  of 
hill  own.    It  was  his  great  aim  to  explain  to  his  fel- 
lotv-citixens,  in  their  own  language,  whatever  the 
sairua  of  Greece  had  taught  on  tlio  most  important 
subjects,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  minds  and  reform 
their  morals.    In  theoretic  investigation,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  abstract  ideas,  in  the  analysis  of  qualities 
and  perceptions,  Cicero  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
ventor or  profound  original  thinker,  and  cannot  be 
ranked  witli  Plato  and  Aristotle.    His  peculiar  merit, 
OS  a  philosophical  writer,  lay  in  his  luminous  and 
popular  exposition  of  the  leading  principles  and  dis- 
putes of  the  ancient  schools ;  and  no  works  trans- 
mitted from  antiquity  present  so  concise  and  compre- 
hensive a  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers.   The  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  Cicero's  phil- 
osophical writings  is  their  torin  of  dialogue.    The  idea 
was  borrowed  from  Plato  and  Xenophon  ;  but  the  na- 
ture of  Cicero's  dialogue  is  as  diflerent  from  that  of 
the  two  .\thenians,  as  was  his  object  in  writing. 
With  them,  the  Socratie  mode  of  argument  could 
hardly  l>e  displayed  in  any  other  shape  ;  whereas  Ci- 
cero's aim  was  to  excite  mterest,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  this  mode  of  composition  for  the  life  and  varie- 
ty, the  case,  perspicuity,  and  vigour  which  it  gave  to 
his  discussions     Nor  does  Cleero  discover  less  skill 
in  the  execution  of  these  dialogues,  than  address  in 
their  design.   In  the  dignity  of  his  speakers,  their  high 
tone  of  mutual  courtesy,  tlijo  hannonv  of  his  irroups, 
and  the  drlicite  rt-lirf  of  his  contrasts,  lie  is  inimitable. 
The  m.ije«ty  and  splendour  of  his  introductions,  the 
eloquence  with  which  l>oth  sides  of  a  question  are  suc- 
cessively displayed,  the  clearness  and  terseness  of  his 
statements  on  af>stract  points,  his  exquisite  allusions  to 
the  scene  or  time  of  the  supposed  conversation,  his 
digressions  in  praise  of  philosophy,  and,  lastly,  the  mol- 
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ody  and  fulness  of  his  style,  unite  to  throw  a  chs 

around  these  productions  which  has  been  felt  in  ttn 
age. — Cicero's  EpitlUs,  about  1000  in  all,  are  rog 
priced  in  thirt^-six  books,  sixteen  of  which  ue 
dressed  to  Atticus,  three  to  his  brother  Quinttu,  ot 
to  Urutus,  and  sixteen  to  his  diflerent  friendi ;  ^ 
they  form  a  history  of  his  life  from  his  fortieth  Tea; 
Among  those  addressed  to  his  friends,  some  occv 
from  Urutus,  Metcllus,  Plancus,  Co^lius,  and  otkm 
For  the  preservation  of  this  most  valuable  depvtmoi 
of  Cicero's  writings,  we  arc  indebted  to  Tyro,  the  « 
thor's  freedman,  though  we  possess  at  the  preseui  dr 
only  a  part  of  those  originally  pubhshed.    The  :uot 
interestmg  by  far  are  the  letters  to  Atticus,  U»  ibr' 
not  only  throw  great  Ught  on  the  history  of  the  linmi 
but  also  give  us  a  full  insight  into  the  pnvate  characle 
of  Cicero  liimself,  who  was  accustomed  at  all  iwuvt  l< 
unbosom  his  thoughts  most  freely  to  tiiis  frirmi  of  hiii 
The  authenticity  of  the  correspondence  with  Bruiui  bai 
been  much  disputed  by  modern  scholars,  aiid  the  ^n- 
eral  opinion  is  advent-  to  these  letters  l>eiug  grnuioe— 
His  poetical  and  liistorical  works  have  sufTiTctl  a  bean 
fate.    The  latter  class,  consiHting  of  his  coiiimrntair 
on  his  consulship,  and  his  history  of  his  own  tijiM, 
are  altogether  lost.    Of  the  fonner,  which  coui(iri«ej 
the  heroin  poems  Alcyones,  Limon,  .Marius,  hit  mri 
consulate,  the  elegy  of  Tamelastis,  translatiuoi  tif 
Homer  and  Aratus,  Epigrams,  itc,  but  Utile  remaiiM 
except  some  fraguicnts  of  the  Phsuomena  andDioie- 
meia  of  Aratus.     It  may,  however,  be  questioMii, 
whether  literature  has  suflfered  much  by  lhri*v  1mm. 
We  aic  far,  indeed,  from  speaking  conleroplnoiuljf  «f 
the  poetic  (lowers  of  oitc  who  possessed  so  mod 
fancy,  so  much  taste,  and  no  fine  an  ear.    Dai  liii 
|>oem8  were  principally  composed  in  his  youth;  aoi 
afterward,  when  his  powers  were  more  mature,  bi««^ 
cupationa  did  not  allow  even  his  active  mioil  tb«  tin 
necessary  for  poUsliing  a  language  still  more  nijrfcJ 
in  metre  than  it  was  in  prose.    His  contenipcran  hu- 
lory,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  have  ronm«j 
more  explicit,  and  certainly  would  have  contained  Im 
Ciithful.  information  than  his  priv,ite  oorTeii(>undeiMe; 
while,  with  all  the  penetration  he  assuredly  ixxsettei, 
it  may  be  doubted,  if  his  ditTu^e  and  graceful  rtyk  of 
thought  and  composition  >^a8  adapted  for  the  depth  sf 
reflection  and  condensation  of  meaning,  which  are  thf 
chief  excellences  of  historical  composition.— The  wii- 
tions  of  the  separate  works  of  Cicero  arc  too  numcfMl 
to  be  mentioned  here.    The  best  editions  of  the  cnliw 
worits  are:  tliat  of  Emesti,  Hal.,  1 774,  8  voU.  ; 
that  of  Olivet,  Pan$,  1740,  9  vols.  4to ;  thatofiifhiiti. 
Lips.,  1814-30,  19  vols,  (in  27)  l'.:mo  ;  ami  tiut  of 
Nobbc,  Una.,  1827,  1  vol.  4to,  or  10  vols  ISmo. 
(I'lut.  in  Vit.—Enc.  Mitropol.,  Div.  3,  vol.  'i  p  J», 
ie(iq.  —  Btog.  Univ.,  vol.  8,  p.  530,  utiq  —Encj/tlop. 
Am.,  vol.  3,  p.  190,  seqq.  —  Dunlojr,  Rom.  Lit..  toI. 
2,  p.  275,  *eyo.  —  Bakr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lil  ,  vol.  I.  p- 
487,  Meqq.)  —  \l.  Marcus,  only  son  of  the  orator,  and 
to  whom  the  bitter  addressed  his  work  Ik  (^ctu. 
He  took  part  in  the  civil  contest  at  an  early 
served  under  both  Ponipey  and  Brutus.    Afttr  the 
battle  of  Philippi  he  retired  to  .Sicily  and  j<Mi>cd  the 
younger  Pomjiey.    Subsequently,  however,  lit 
advantage  of  the  act  of  amnesty  that  was  intti'i.  awl 
returned  to  Italy,  whore  he  hved  some  time  in  a  pritaW 
situation.  Augustus,  on  attaining  to  soven-ijfti  p<>i»«'i 
made  him  his  collcigue  in  the  consuUhip,  and  it  *»* 
to  Marcus  Cicero,  in  his  quality  of  consul,  that  ho 
wrote  an  account  of  the  victory  at  .Vclium  ami  IM 
conquest  of  Egypt.    Marcus  had  the  salisfartiua^ 
executing  the  dc-crce  which  ordered  .-dl  the  slnlupiiw 
monumenU  that  had  l>cen  erected  to  Antony  lo  "* 
thrown  down     After  Ids  consulship  he  was  appointw 
governor  of  .Syria,  from  which  periotl  history  is 
respecting  him .    He  died  at  an  advjujred  age  aid  wai 
notorious  for  dissipated  and  intemperate  babiU.  n« 
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J,  u  han  inheiM  Btfle,  if  inythuig,  of  hia  fe- 

jio'i  vm-  ;arn.itisin.  and  talent.    (Cic,  Ep.  ad 
-Li.  f.>  AFam.,  13,  11  —  P/k/.,  Ki/. 


Aa,  I. 


(V  Ti  flriv  ,  v'tc  )— III.  Quintcn,  broth- 

ar    ;;V  brvihcr- in-law  of  Atticiw.  After 

kuitf  Seea  i»r«taT  A.U.C  695,  he  obtained  the  got- 
of  .Vais.    He  «ras  nibiicqncntijr  a  lieutenant 
r'<  in  Britain,  and  only  left  that  commander  to 
is  brotbcr  Marcns  Tullina.  M  lisotenant, 
_j  (Sim-   JiSiia  the  battle  of  PhnrsaUKi  IB  which 

tv  inumvime  ud  put  todMra    fhe  enBimariei 

^ !  \  He  had  a  marked  talent  for  poctr)-,  and 
ji-i- J  i  p<»«n  on  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Cae- 
»j:  H*  ito  c~i:iiiiosrJ  si  vcril  tr.i;^i-iiics.  imii.itcii  or 
(M  tnifUied  fri'.Ti  thi-  Grttk,  but  which  luvc  not 
tTi-W  M  E!z!i''"r:i  l>ne«  of  his  arc  preserved  in 
dkf  CirpM  Pottanm  of  Maittaire.  He  w  ifi  (he  an- 
fcjMtie  piece  entitled  "  de  Petittone  Consuintus," 
Mt^piat'd  along  with  Cicero's  lettrr.H  to  him  It 
•dHMHi  ^  QuintUM  to  hi«  brother  when  the  httcr 
wm  »  mMki  fa  ibe  ooosulahip,  and  gives  advioa 
lAkiipdto  ^  meuom  he  sboald  purstMto  at> 
tEitiioty<t,pMtirubrfy  incnlcatint,'  the  best  means 
ij  run  pntal*  friend*  and  acquire  j^ciier.il  popularity 
(Cjosi  Quitst .  f  f(f    r  -        Btogr  Vnn., 

^<^K^  iSO.  —  Dj.aluji,  Roman  Lt^trature,  vol.  2,  p. 
tii) 

Gi^vi*.  s  peftple  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  near  t!ie 
^  ^  Man  tKv^  stood  in  a  later  ace.  Homer  hrvi 
faeri  mtie  itiie  scene  of  L'lyaaes'  first  disaster.  Isma- 
n»  «at  ih«  name  of  their  city,  which  the  poet  sup- 

r»  Uot  ducAain  to  have  taken  and  plundered ;  hut 
utire*  cooling  down  from  the  interior  in  groit 
iKa>be«ii4sKii  off  with  MVtn  hm  of  both  men  | 
aiikips  (01,1,40,  Mf 7  )  Isutanu  la  known  to  1 
hiv  mtB  mlj  am  a  mountain  eetebmled  for  its 
•MH^wKA  MeM  Homer  himself  aOodes  to  in  an- 
elifr^viiTy  ■O!  .  1,  107  )  [ 
Oii.i ,i,  »  c^n:r\  of  A>*i.^  .Vfinof.  on  tlir  ^tracoast.  ' 
•a«itl)  of  Cj9p«k)cia  and  l.vrnnni.-i,  nntl  to  the  c;)st  of  i 
Pin&i  and  PMtipbilia.  H^cnHldtun  s.->v»  (7,  91 ),  that 
tb»pwipje  if -.hL-,  ro:mtrA-  wrre  .niricntiv  cillcrl  Hyp- 
*dt*L  and  tlut  the  apjtcllation  of  Ciltcians  was  sub- 
i'viiKiiiK  diB««d  fioB  Cifix,  MD  of  Agenor,  a  Phoeni- 
cua  .'nMputtfe  iBMM  to  point  to  a  Phenirian  or 
Synao  origin  5>s  tOO,  >  OMfpodtiop  itmigthened 
br  kctf  Ik*  «alj  coMHWicial  bdiita  of  the  people 
■C%e»^  llsoNBksy.thfliigbtribatorjrtothe  Per- 
ns izs;(.  WM  oocninaUy  under  the  government  of  its 
paDcTi,  «iih  whom  Syenncsis  appears  to  have 
t  eotsaion  name.  (Consult  Hm.  t  ,1.71 — 1,1 , 
i  1 1*  — Jfn ,  Ajki*  .  1 ,  2  )  rilii-i,i.  iri.::iro  especially 
iJ*  f«t  wkicb  f  iiisi*;r<i  i!f  pl-iim,  w.is  .t  wealthy 
tPsain ;  nact  we  ^fc  mfonncd  by  Herodotus  (3,  &0) 
tba:  n  jiieH*d  to  thrina  a  rrrcnuc  of  500  talents, 
«qE*l  to  thii  of  My»ia  and  Lydia  tojfcther,  besides 
360  wbit»  boTv»  'Xenophon  also  {Anab.,  1,  2)  dc- 
u  M  »  bwad  and  bcautiiiil  ptsOo,  w«ll  watered, 
i^jWdbg  in  sriaa  and  aU  kjndo  of  tmo,  and 

""^        S?""-    ^"  *  militaiy 
^tT  inportateB  of  Cifieia  was  also  v«y 

IjJJ^MCe  it  was  sorroniiJrtl  hy  I.ifty  mountains, 
pvcntia*  oaV  oat  ox  ^vo  p  is->i  s,  am!  ihcw  easily 
WWrrdbTiKc.n  f,.rr.'  a-:an-,t  th<-  lrir;.'est  armies'. 
Kid  the  PfTfiri.  1.1  mil  lii.w  I. J  defend  these,  the 
««'ij.rCyr:.:.v.  I  ,„.^,.f  h.Lv,.  r.-achcd  the  Euphra- 
W.  tiur  aaiiU  Aki«>d»r  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
"     P'mm  of !«»««.  which  witnessed  the  overthrow 
rfUwtts   (.</TMs,  Eip.       2,  4  )   At  a  later  po- 
tww*  learn  from  Cicero,  during  his  command  fbon, 
"^mpoitantho  lioniw  attached  to  the  Bto^nec 
««ai  ft  hetMM  weoaaarjr  to  cow  Asia 
|ffMtke  growbg  P^vner  of  the  PaithianH    ( T^p  ad 
*^^*)  ^  _Ai  a  raatitime  coontiy,  too,  Cilicta  makes 
in  hutetT.  aince  It 


naaenne  fkala  to  the 

to  the  Syrian  and  Kgjptian  suoceasors  of  Alexander. 
But  it  was  more  especially  from  the  fbrmidalile  cbar^ 
actcr  of  her  piratical  navy  that  Ciliria  ha«  obtained  a 
name  in  the  scafariii<j  annals  of  aiititpiitv.  Some  idea 
of  the  alarm  iiispircti  by  those  darinr;  rovers  ran  lie 
formed  from  the  language  of  Cicero,  however  exag« 
gerated  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  for  a  political  purpose. 
{Or.  pro  Leg.  Manil.,  The  selection,  too,  which 

the  Roman  people  made  of  FoDipey,  and  the  unusual 
powers  oobUmI  to  hhn*  pm«  the  nqpottaace  of  the 
contest,  leaa  than  AO  dm,  howofer,  Pompej  i«> 
ducod  the  whole  jwwtf  either  by  force  or  the  terror 
of  hia  ama.  Moro  dun  M.OOO  pirates  arc  said  to  have 
fallen  into  his  haiul^  tlu-ite  be  settled  in  the  interior, 
or  removnl  to  noiuc  ditiiaat  oountrifR,  and  thus  en- 
tirely pnr>;o<i  the  shores  of  Asia  of  tbrHo  tie»tn  of  rolv 
ben.  In  the  eounc  of  this  war  the  iiomans  are  said 
to  have  raptured  37s  shijis,  and  burned  1 300,  conquer- 
ed 120  towns  and  castles,  and  to  have  slain  10,000  of 
the  enemy  -^ilida  Wat^vided  into  Campestria  and 
TraolkSa.  The  former  was  tjie  larger  and  noire  eaat- 
tAj  portion,  and  derived  its  name  mm  its  diaiqiaigii 
character.  Trachea,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ao  called 
from  its  rugged  aspect  [rpaxtia,  "roueh'').  It  waa 
nearly  all  occupied  by  the  broad  ridge  of  ranrus,.which 
leaves  scarcely  any  room  for  level  land  towards  the 
sen      (Crri'urr'.t  Ashj  Miitor,  vol.  2,  p.  315,  ' 

Cii.ti,  .a  :*o:i  nf  .Xcrnor,  who  gave  hiB  name  to  Ct- 
liria,  arcordins  to  Herodotus.  (Cxmsuttimailkaillldat 
the  article  Cilicia  ^Hmvlot .  7,  91  ) 

CiLL.*,  a  town  of  Tro.is,  in  the  immcfliate  vicinity  of 
Adramyttium.    (^Mn.,  U.,  1,  37. — Strah.,  613  ) 

CiMBiss,  L.  Tlilhiai  one  of  ibe  oonspirators  agoinit 
Cksoi.  HewaaaoMiiiMtoirioittteBiedraiikaaMM 
and  low  violeiiee  {Senem,  £|p.,  BA.*^H^  4t  Jn^  S» 
30),  and  he  had  been  throughout  the  civil  war  a  vMcM 
partisan  of  Ctesar's,  who  appointed  him  a  short  tune 
i)efore  his  assa-isination  to  tlii'  province  of  Bithynia. 
(Appiun,  Bell.  Civ.,  3,  2.  Cic,  Eu  ad  i'Vtm.,  IS, 
V^.)  (^imber  was  the  one  who  gave  tfce  signal  agreed 
upon  with  his  asaociatcs  for  commencing  the  ottaok, 
by  takin;;  hold  of  Cesar's  robe,  and  puuDg  it  dom 
from  hu  shoulders.    (Piut.y  Vtt,  Cos.) 

CiMDRi,  a  people  of  G«nmny,  who  inwidad  the 
Roman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and  were  eonqoaMd 
by  Marius  and  Catuliu.  (For  an  account  of  the  WW, 
consult  the  aftiele  Teataaea.)  Hie  CHaibii  «»  gmu- 
ally  tbou^t  to  have  had  for  thor  original  aeat  the 
Cimbric  Chersonese,  or  modem  Jutland,  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  there  is  some  curious  connexion 
Ix-tweon  their  name  and  that  of  the  unrirnl  ("^imnierii, 
a  point  which  msT  have  some  bearing  on  llw  ipiestion 
rc»poetiiif»  the  origin  of  the  firrmanic  race,  (('onrndt 
remarks  under  tlic  articie  Cinunerii,  and  eorripare 
Marmert,  Grtckiekte  der  nlten  Dcutfchev,  p  II.  m<l 
PjUtcr,  Gesek.  der  Teutmhen,  toL  I,  p.  40.)  Ada- 
lung,  howerer,  Bppceae  lUi  idea,  (Jftftradatea,  wd. 
3,  p.  14S.) 

Cralmn,  I.  a  nsfe  of  MDa  in  Etimia,  lyfai^to  fbe 
•oath  of  Salpimun.— If.  A  lake  at  the  foot  of  Mons 
ChnhiQs,  BOW  Lapo  di  Vieo,  or  Rmeiglione  (Sirabo, 
225  )  The  Ciminian  forest.  wJio  e  almost  im|)rno- 
trablc  shades  served  for  a  time  as  a  barrier  to  Elruria 
ai;ainst  the  attacks  of  Rome,  is  described  as  covering 
the  adjacent  countrv  to  a  considerable  extent  (Ln»., 
9,  36.— Froar,  Strai  ,  1,  2  —P!<n  .  2.  W  ) 

CiMaeRU,  a  nomadic  race  of  Upper  who  ap- 
pear  to  have  originally  inhabited  a  part  of  hat  is  now 
called  Tartofv.  Accordiiig  to  HoiiNlotus  { 1 ,  1  A),  thegr 
worodiiven  ma  their  piiiutive  aeata  hf  the  HcythiaiMi 
and  moved  down,  m  eonaaqaanea.  twn  Aaa  Minort 
which  they  invaded  and  wvaged  dnns  the  idgn  of 
\rdy8.  king  of  I.ydia,  the  successor  of  Gyges.  Strahe^ 
however,  places  the  incursion  of  the  Oimmoriana  in 
the  timo  of  Heaeti  or  a  littto  hefhr-  th-  birth  of  die 
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poet.  (Strab.,  20.)  WesMling  thinkf  the  authority 
of  Strabo  inferior  to  that  of  HcrodotUB  ;  but  Larcher 
inclinca  to  the  opinion  that  two  difTercnt  incursionn  are 
■pokcn  of,  an  earlier  and  a  later  one.  He  make*  the 
former  of  these  even  anterior  to  the  time  assigned  by 
ijtrabo,  and  thinks  it  preceded  by  a  shSr*  period  the 
Hicge  of  Troy.  He  supposes  this,  moreover,  to  he  the 
one  alluded  to  by  Euripides.  (Iph.  in  Taur.,  1115, 
srqq. — Lareher,  ad  Herod.,  1,  6.)  Accordinc  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  Herodotus  speaks  merely  of  the 
latter  of  these  two  inroads.  Volnoy  maintains,  in  like 
manner,  that  there  were  two  incursions  of  the  Cim- 
merians, but  he  places  the  first  of  these  in  the  reign  of 
Ardys  (699  B.c5.),  to  which  he  tliinks  Herodotus  al- 
ludes in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  first  book  ;  and  the 
second  one  in  the  time  of  Alyatles  and  Cyaxares, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  inroad  alluded  to  by  He- 
rodotus in  the  one  Imndred  and  third  chapter  of  the 
same  book.  (VVnfy,  Suppl.  a  F Herod.,  ae  Lareher, 
p  75,  ttqq.)  It  appears  much  more  reasonable,  how- 
ever, to  refer  all  to  but  one  invasion  on  the  part  of 
the  Cimmerian  race,  commencing  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
dys,  and  continued  until  the  reign  of  Alyattes  (616, 
BC),  when  these  barbarians  were  expelled  from  the 
Asiatic  peninsula.  (  Bakr,  ad  Herod.,  1,  6.)  —  The 
a(-count  given  by  Herodotus  is,  tliat  the  Cimmerians, 
when  they  came  into  Asia  Minor,  took  Sardis,  with 
the  exception  of  the  citadel,  and  that  they  were  finally 
cxj)elled  by  Alyattes,  the  conlemporarj'  of  Cyaxares. 
(.Herod.,  1,  15,  teq.)  The  same  nistorian  makes  the 
Cimmerians  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the  nrighlMiur- 
hood  of  the  Polus  Mrotis  and  Cimmerian  Bosponis, 
and  when  driven  out  "  from  Europe,'"  as  he  expresses 
himself  (/ «  r^f  Ei'puTijf),  by  the  Scythians,  to  have 
fled  along  the  upper  shore  of  the  Euxine  to  Colchis, 
and  thence  to  have  passed  into  Asia  Minor.  (Herod., 
I,  103.)  Micbuhr,  with  vcrj-  good  reason,  insists  that 
HenHlotus  has  there  fallen  into  an  error,  and  that  all 
tlic  wandering  races  which  have  in  succession  occupied 
the  regions  oFScythia,  have,  when  driven  out  by  other 
tril)es  from  the  east,  moved  forth  in  a  western  direction 
towards  the  country  around  the  Danube.  The  Cim- 
merians, therefore,  must  have  come  into  Asia  .Minor 
from  the  east.  As  regards  the  name  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  the  same  acute  critic  supposes  it  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  a  part  of  the  Cimme- 
rian hordt'  having  been  left  in  thi.*  quarter,  and  having 
continued  to  occupy  the  Tauric  Chersonese  as  late  as 
the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  these  parts. 
(A'ifiuAr,  Kleine  Sckn/len,  p.  365,  *eqq.)  —  The  an- 
cients differed  in  opinion  as  regarded  the  orthography  of 
the  name  Cimmerii,  some  being  in  favour  ofKrf/Miuot, 
others  of  Xeifuptoi.  {Hesych.,  t.  r.  —  Eustaih.,  ad 
Od.,  10.  14.— ScAo/.,  ad  loc.—Artslovh.,  Kan.,  189. 
—  Etymol.  Mag.,  p.  513.  —  Vo$t,  Welth.,  p.  14.) 
Moslem  scholars  are  in  like  manner  divided  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  term  "  Cimmerian"  itself  It  is  main- 
tained by  some  of  these  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their 
first  knowledge  of  this  race  from  the  Phu  nicians,  and 
that  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  stories  told  of  the 
gloom  wliich  enshrouded  the  Cimmerian  land,  and  of 
the  other  appalling  circumstances  connected  with  the 
people,  were  mere  Phccnician  inventions  to  deter  the 
Cirecian  traders  from  visiting  them.  In  accordance 
with  this  idea,  Bochart  derives  the  word  "  Cimmerian'* 
from  the  Phosnician  Aumar.  or  X-immrr,  "tcncbrosum." 
{Geogr.  Sacr.,  eol.  591. — Compare  Jofc,  3,  5.)  Hence 
we  read  of  Cimmerians,  not  only  in  Lower  Asia,  but 
also  in  the  remotest  west  and  north.  "  The  Cimme- 
rians," says  EustathiuK,  "  are  a  people  in  the  west,  on 
thcOceanus:  they  dwell  not  far  from  Hades."  (Com- 
p.tfc  Tzett.,  ad  Lycophr.,  695,  and  consult  the  article 
Avemus.)  Another  class  of  etymologists,  however, 
deduce  the  word  in  question  from  the  Celtic,  and  make 
the  Cimmerii  identical  with  the  A'imn,  whence  the  later 
Cimbri.  ( V'o/«?y,  .Sup;?/..  <Scc.,  page  75.)  The  Cim- 
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merians,  therefore,  who  overran  Asia  Minor,  wil 
Celtic  race.  There  is  something  extremely  pla 
in  this  supposition,  and  in  this  way,  too,  we  may. 
out  having  recourse  to  Bochart 'a  derivation,  accoi 
the  existence  of  Cimmerii.  or  Cclta,  in  the  remote 
{Vkert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  26,  not.) 

CimmebIi  m,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  the  ' 
Chersonese,  northwest  of  Thcodosia.  It  is  now 
Knm  (Old  Krim),  on  the  river  Tschuruck.  (.V 
19.) 

CiaoLUs,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  northeast  of ! 
Its  more  ancient  name  was  Echinusa,  or  Viper 
and,  from  the  number  of  vipers  w  hich  infeiiicd 
fore  it  was  inhabited.  It  produced  what  was  . 
the  Ctmolia  Urra,  a  species  of  earth  resenibfii 
some  of  its  properties,  fuller's  earth,  though  ni 
same  with  it.  {Thto^hrast.,  dc  Lapid,  2,  If 
Strabo,  484  )  The  ancients  used  it  for  cleaninf 
clothes.  It  was  white,  dense,  of  a  loose  texturr.i 
with  sand  or  small  pebbles,  insipid  to  the  (aste 
unctuous  to  the  touch.  The  substance,  acrordu 
Sir  John  Hill  (ad  Theophr.,  I.  c  ),  which  con.ru  ne 
to  the  Cimolian  earth  of  antiquity',  is  the  Steatite  c 
Soap-Rock  of  Cornwall,  which  is  the  coniiiicn  m 
of  a  great  part  of  the  clill'  near  the  Uzatd  P 
Ciinolus  is  now  KnnoJi,  though  more  generally  kn 
by  the  name  of  iir^cn/jcro.  (Cramer't  Ane.  Gt 
vol.  3.  p  405  ) 

CiMoN,  I.  son  of  Miltiadce,  and  of  He^eripjle 
daughter  of  Olorus.  a  Tliracian  prince.  His  cifucal 
according  to  IMutarcli,  was  very  much  neglrcieA 
he  himself  indulged,  at  first,  in  every  sjK-cien  of 
cess.  At  his  fatlier's  death  he  seems  to  hi\t  I 
ceedcJ  to  a  very  scanty  fortune,  and  he  wouki  | 
haps  have  found  it  diflicult  to  raise  the  penally  ofi 
talents,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  his  parent,  i 
which  the  son  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  puMic  in 
ury,  had  not  Callias,  one  of  the  wealthieiit  trrn 
Athens,  struck  by  the  charms  of  bis  half-»iftrr  E 
nice,  undertaken  to  discbarge  the  sum  as  the  |mre 
her  hand.  {Vtd  Callias,  Elpinice.)  Cimon.  lu 
ever,  had  attracted  notice,  and  gained  repulaticn, 
the  spirit  which  he  displayed  on  the  occarion  of  le 
ing  the  city  on  the  approach  of  the  Perfiians,»fc'it 
was  the  foremost  to  hang  up  a  bridle  in  the  .'Vrrcfol 
as  a  sign  that  he  placed  all  his  hopes  in  ihr  firri ;  t 
also  by  the  valour  with  which  he  fought  al  FaJam 
Aristides,  in  particular,  saw  in  him  a  fit  coi'lji-l 
to  himself  and  antagonist  to  Themislorlrf,  ard  f 
erted  himself  in  his  favour  ;  and  the  rcaJiiiw  »f 
which  the  allied  Greeks,  when  disgusted  by  llir  »rn 
gance  of  Pausanias,  united  themselves  with  Alben 
was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  Cinion's  '"i 
per,  and  to  his  frank  and  gentle  manner*.  Tie  p<^ 
ularily  of  Thcmistocles  was  already  drclir-inp.  »liL 
Cimon,  by  a  series  of  successful  enterprite*.***  f*J 
idly  rising  in  public  favour  He  defealfd  tli' 
sia'ns  in  Thrace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sinmen.  tw 
Eion,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whoir  cMinlrj 
He  conquered  the  island  of  .Scyros,  the  iiiluiliiiar.is  o 
which  were  addicted  to  piracy  ;  and  brouplit  thciirr  I 
Athens  what  were  deemed  the  bones  of  the  tAKti 
hero  Theseus.  He  next  subdued  all  the  cilicf  ot  «» 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  went  again»t  the  Pf^JfJ 
fleet  which  lay  al  the  mouth  of  the  Eunnifdon^^  Itx 
Persians,  although  su[>crior  in  riunilier,  diJ  ii«<fl"*"" 
abide  an  engagement,  but  sailed  up  the  rivrr  to  |ilat« 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  tlieir  lard  form 
C-imon.  however,  provoked  them  to  a  battle.  ""J"*  '^*'' 
ing  defeated  and  sunk  or  taken  two  hundrwl  »h^i 
landed  his  men.  flushed  with  victon',  and  itunp''''- 
ly  routed  the  Persian  army.  Ketuming  to  Ain<w 
after  these  two  victories  thus  achieved  i  '  ">  *''^P' 
day,  he  employed  tlic  perquisites  of  his  coinmam'.  anu 
the  resources  which  he  had  acquired  frem  hf 
cesses  over  the  barbarians,  in  the  c-.y '.■<"■   ' 
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^  «iu««  cirt.      I"  «'uc\ iiijj  Ibe  wal^t^     tiu-  indi- 
MCJ    Hr  l»J  a  (wt  of  the  toundiUions  of  the  lung 
vaSi  *«&  Aig&iiiwnt  lolidity  at  hie  own  charee, 
k  «aU  of  the  citadel  wu  built  with  ue 
I  be  blM^  tram  Aaia  into  the  coffers 
Jigom.  HtalwMtthflcuoipleofadonuBgtb* 
pbitirffaaitf  d»ai^«ith  traea,  and.  bj  intndii^ 
*  iCt^  of  water,  converted  tlio  Acadmay,  a  apot 
lS*  :w3  mik«  north  of  the  dty,  from  aii  and  wake 
JAM  dell riitiul  ^.Tjve    ( I'l'/  AcaiicrniiK.)    He  thrcsv 
i^#»thi*  tL-:ii:c»  ollus  tifliU  .iiid  orcharils,  thai  all  who 
WA-.ni  mijffit  ii-iilf  t  auil  partake  of  their  [iroduce  :  he 
•at  ireiy  g>*t  tbe  u»u^  eutcrUtuiuieulti  e&}ic€te<l  fruiu 
tlK  liti  U  tlie  members  of  hia  own  borough,  but  kept 
«uUr<i>a*UDtJ.v  open  for  them.    Ho  never  appeared 
to  piioc  without  a  number  of  perauna  attending  him 
■Mdiypanl,  who.  when  they  met  with  any  elderly 
CMS  natitf  clothed,  would  inaiat  on  exchanging 
Wrnn  maalkt  kt  la  Umadbtn  covering,  u 
wAeaCce  «f  tl«  aune  tfnta  mpeetAilly  to  ap- 
pacfa  UT  of  the  poorer  cittzena  of  good  character, 
■iuB  lliTT  nuifht  iKc  (tanding  in  the  market-place, 

Iki  sclrnvv  to  p  il  siijiiii-  ainall  piec'rs  of  luotu-v  into 
tjai  luii*    Tliui  liUcr  kind  of  expeijJilurc  was  cit- 
Uailtof  »  miacbievou^  teiidi'iuy  ;  and  was  not  tiio 
W«  \tA  of  a  deriiajotrue.  becauM;  Cimon  sought  popu- 
luuy.  taoc  merely  for  hia  oM-n  sake,  but  for  that  of  his 
mki  tad  his  pait^  —  About  4G6  B.C.,  Cimon  was 
■it  la  tht  Tluacian  Chersonese,  of  which  the  Per- 
iHM iriBlept poaaaa lion.  aod  having  driven  them  out, 
■at  rAhm  uie  iaiand  of  Thasna,  and  took  poaaoa- 
Mi  «(lhe1kaman  gold  minea  on  tha  imighhiMtring 
wteal  Scarcely,  however,  had  bo  Tatarnod  to  At- 
bo. aWa     accusation  wxs  prrf.'rroil  aj^aiiist  liim  of 
ksu.Ti       corrupted  by  the  Kiuij  of  Macc'lonia,  bo- 
aot:  !k  hid  rtfrunetl.  not.  acconiing  to  the  coriiiiioii 
icr^MJ,  (bm»  iitackni^  the  Macedonians  tlipti  at 
p»ff  <cb  .Vthen-,,  but  from  strikin(,r  a  hlnw  at  ihi- 
iViruii  tri!>»  un  the  frontier  of  that  kingdom,  who 
tuJ  ReestlT  cil  off  the  Athenian  settlers  on  the  banks 
bS t^  HfjsmL    ^Vi4.  Amphipolis.)    From  Ihia  ac- 
t  Ciaaa  hod  a  veij  narrow  escape.  Having 
f.«fteruia,withaboihr«f  tioopa  to 
ItfaooM,  and  die  utter  hiving, 
aent  bock  Uieir  Atheman  allies, 
^nWyiaiytrtad  of  not  lending  them  any  cflectual 
IWi^uc*.  tbf  it:'.;  iti')ti  prfMiiicr'd  iiv  this  national  in- 
•uk fell pnunj) t  ■,  i;[xiri  ('inion.  who  w.ijt  ktu)wn  to  Ik 
-".  '■''.idT:     ;>  >j)artin  rharactrr  ami  ronstitution 
-:J  u  ^i-  iivirJiii'^lv  tlrivL-n  into  ttilc  Snbae- 
^lIMit  fTf  ir-  h.i.wfvcr.  iiiadc  llin  .\th<'tiiar\.s  feel  the 
'-iU  oftlku  aiite  eoauuander,  and  ho  waa  recalled  and 
«nt  OR  M cipediiion  againat  Egvpt  tnd  Ofpna ;  but 
b(  •n  amti  oOfby  illness,  or  the  eonaa^encea  of  a 
veood,  in  the  harbour  of  Citium,  to  whwb  place  ha 
^bjmgmgt.  Hiai|Niit,b«if«ter«atQl  anuBiled 
■itaialijiut;  ftrlbe fleak, wfwBaiiKBf  borne vrith 
■*nHMl^|[l>ned  a  naval  victory  over  a  iarL;f  squad- 
Maaf  FhanriM and  CUician  galleys  near  the  Cyjirian 
Ssluiua.  vii!  f  L^ed  u(>  thi'*  victory  liy  another  which 
ihfT piaiiii.;i        oithir  ovi-r  the  troops;  which  had 
Iiaded  fiWB  til- rni  tny  *  Khips,  or  over  a  land  force 
by  ubirh  ti^  mne  »upparteil.— Cimon  waa,  bevoinl 
dupate.  the  tbint  and  matt  succeaaful  general  of  lus 
Jay ;  and  hu  »irt»rit«  shed  a  lustre  on  the  anna  of 
.Vthens.  whtchtliBoft  dimm«l  the  gloriea  of  MaiaAm 
tad  StStmu   lo  tfler  timeii,  Ciroon'a  ndlituymiowD 
w»  enhanced  by  the  report  of  a  peaoO  wbicb  bla  vio- 
aaicon|wiai  the  Persian  king  to  conclude  on 
fcwfcling  to  the  monarrhy  These 
^^Blttbe  Per»iar.i       a^re.  il  to  alv.ri<i.ii  .it  leant 
liaStirf  ocojpalion  of  A-ii  I  \liiior.  lo  the  diMtani  e 
■tt«W 'liVii' J juniey  en  r>ot.  or  oilc  on  h'lrsehack. 
«*iia»  fui«t,  4ail  Jo  al'ttam  fr>>ni  iiaswiiig  the  mouth 
"J  4a  Bospomt  and  the  (  "helidoniaii  islands  into 
'""•oaiM.  Ibia  peace,  of  which  laocntea,  Da- 
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mo«thrtH':i,  l)iudoni.s,  and  I'ivitarch  iipeak,  never  took 
place.  The  sitenrv  of  Ihucydidea  is  concluHive  on 
the  subject,  tO'  aay  nothing  of  the  vague  and  contf^ 
dictoty  statements  of  the  very  authors  who  do  men- 
tion it.  The  fable  seems  to  have  sprung  up,  or  to 
haffaacqttiiadadiatiiictaba|ia,iaUiaAeionc«lacl>oai 
«f  Iaoeialc«,Midtoha»«beea  tnmaqktadtlmmdtlkB 
watora  to  the  historians.— <  P/u/  ,  Vi.  Cm. — YMrt- 
waWs  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  2,  atqq.) 

CiNi  ik  I. ex,  waa  proposed  by  M  CineiiiH.  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people.  A.U.C  649.  It  euiicicd,  that  no 
one  should  take  iiioney  or  a  prr.sent  for  pleadlDg  ft 
cause     (Lip.,       4 — Tm.,  Ann.,  11,  5.) 

(  jNt  t.NNATtrs,  L.  Quintius,  a  Roman  patrician, 
whose  name  hclongn  to  the  earlier  hiatory  of  the 
public,  and  has  a  well-known  and  spirit-stirring  lagand 
connected  with  it.  His  son,  Kcso  Quintius,  had  MaD 
banished  on  account  of  his  violent  language  towaida 
the  tribunea,  and  the  father  bad  letifad  to  hia  own  pas' 
rimony,  a]oof  from  poptilar  tonoba.  The  auecaaaea 
of  the  ^f^ui  and  Volsci,  however,  rendered  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  dictator  neceasary,  and  Cincinnatus 
was  chosen  to  that  \\i<^\\  olllci'.  The  delci^ati  s  who 
were  sent  to  aniiouacu  thiii  Ui)to  him,  found  the  llo- 
iiian  noble  jiloughing  his  own  fields;  and  from  the 
plough  he  waa  transferred  to  the  highest  magistracy 
of  his  native  state.  The  dictator  laid  aside  his  niraJ  < 
liabiJiiDenta,  aaaumed  the  ensigns  of  absolute  power, 
levied  •  new  anny*  marched  all  night  to  bring  tne  iw 
ccMary  aueeoar  to  the  consul  Minneiua,  who  was 
aurroutided  by  the  enemy  and  bloekadad  in  hia  caoq^ 
and  bafiwa  Boniiqg  aiimniiided  iha  aqcaBf '««iav»«Ml 
Rdiioed  h  to  a  eonditian  ezaetfr  aiimlar  to  that  in 
which  the  Honians  had  been  placed  The  bnfTled 
.■Ei[ui  were  t'lad  to  Kuhmittothe  victor'x  tonnx  ,  and 
('inciiinatnh.  thereupon  retiirniii;^'  in  triunijdi  to  Koine, 
i.iid  down  bin  dictatorial  power,  after  baviiiL;  held  it 
(inly  fourteen  dayn.  and  returned  to  his  firm  .\t  an 
advanced  age  be  was  again  ap|M>inted  dictator,  to  re- 
strain the  power  of  Spurius  Melius  {tid.  Melius),  and 
again  proved  himself  the  delivaier  of  his  country. 
( Vof.  M<u.,  4,  4,  r.—lM^  9,  M.) 

Cmiaa,  a  Theaaalian,  a  niniiter  and  fiiend  of  Pn- 
rhua,  and  employed  by  tb«  iatlw  an  manj  ambamfaa. 
He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Deroostbenea,  and  ncaacaaad 
conaiderable  ulents  as  an  orator.  Having  been  eent 
by  Pyrrhus  to  Home  with  pni|iOKals  of  peace,  he  com- 
p;ircd  the  aenate,  on  his  return,  t«  aji  assembly  of 
kinijx.  a  id  a  w  ar  with  the  Romans  to  a  contest  with 
another  L/erii»aii  hydra     {FlKt.Vtf.  Pi/rrh) 

Ci.n'cOluji,  a  town  of  Picenuin,  noulhwcbt  of  .Vnco- 
na.  It  surrendered  to  C«aar,  though  Labieaus,  then 
a  great  partisan  of  Pmnpej,  had  nSaadand  constnictod 
iu  fortifieationa  at  ua  own  oxpenae.  Tbe  modam 
name  i»Ci»g^  (Oct.,  BeU.  Cte.,  1,  IS.— Clw,, 
Bf.  «d  iftf^t  7>  11— SiL  H»L,  10, 34.} 

CtwivA.  L.  Comeliaa,  an  adheient  of  Manna,  whD 
played  a  coiispii'uouB  part  in  the  civil  war  between 
that  h  ader  and  Sylla  Having  attained  to  the  con- 
K\ilship.  after  the  proscription  of  Mariua  by  his  oppo- 
nent, he  bei:an  to  esert  hiiuticlf  for  the  recall  of  t|j© 
former,  and  accused  Sylla,  who  was  just  going  as 
proconsul  to  Asia,  of  maladministration.  That  com- 
mander, liowcvcr.  took  no  notice  of  the  complaint. 
Afler  the  departure  of  SyUa,  he  brought  forward  once 
more  the  law  of  Sulpicina,  which  admitted  the  Italians 
into  aJl  the  Uurly-five  tribea  without  diatinction.  A 
Tlolent  riot  enaued,  nttmbeia  wet*  alain,  and  Chma, 
with  his  chief  partisans,  waa  driven  from  the  city  by 
his  colleague  Octavius.  The  Italian  towns,  rcffanlinj; 
the  cause  of  (  iiiii.i  thi-ir  own,  received  hiin  with 
the  utinr>st  cordi:ililv  He  col!n-te<l  thirty  Icirions, 
eaUed  the  proscribed  \n  his  siqtport,  ami  with  M.iriuK, 
Sertorius.  and  Carbo,  marclied  upon  and  tiK>k  ]>osses- 
sion  of  Rome.  A  scene  of  blochisheil  and  lawless 
rapine  now  ensued,  wiiiich  iias  periupe  no  parallel  in 
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ancient  or  modem  limes,  and  ha*  dcscTTodly  procnred 
for  those  who  wcro  the  artors  in  it  the  unmitigated  ab- 
horrence of  all  poBtcrity.  Cinna  and  MariuH,  by  their 
own  authority,  now  deelarcd  theiuselve*  conmila  for 
the  eniiuing  year ;  hut  .MariuH  dyinp,  after  having  only 
held  that  office  for  Beventeen  dayn,  Cinna  remained  in 
rfrcct  the  absolute  mauler  of  Home.  During  the 
i«[HU-e  of  three  yearn  after  this  vielor)'  of  his,  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  possession  of  the  government  at  home, 
ft  period  during  which,  n«  Ciecro  remarks  (De  Clar. 
Orat ,  62),  the  republic  wan  without  law*  and  without 
dignity.  At  length,  however,  Sylla,  after  terminating 
the  war  %vith  Mithradateti.  prepared  to  march  home  i 
with  his  army  and  punish  his  opponents.  Cinna,  with  j 
his  colleague  Carbo,  resolved  thereupon  to  cross  the  ( 
.\driatie,  and  anticipate  Sylla  by  attacking  him  in  ! 
f  Jnwp  ;  but  a  mutiny  of  theirtroo™  ensued,  in  which 
Cinna  was  slain,  B  C.  77.  Haugnty,  violent,  always 
eager  for  vengeance,  addicted  to  debaucherj-,  precipi- 
t.ite  in  his  plans,  hut  alw.-iys  displaying  courage  in  their 
execution,  Cinna  attainetl  to  a  power  ifttlc  less  absolute 
tlian  that  afterward  held  W  Sylla  or  ("^wsar :  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  his  usurpation  should  have 
been  so  little  noticed  by  posterity,  and  that  he  himself 
■hould  be  so  litlle  known,  that  scarcely  a  single  per- 
sonal anecdote  of  him  is  to  be  found  on  record.  {Ap- 
jtian,  Bfll  Cir.,  1,  Qi.  —  Vrll.  I'atrrr.,  2,  43,  sfqq  — 
Appian,  B  C  ,  1,  74,  irqa  —Fliil.,  Vu.  Syll.,  82.  — 
Air.,  Epit.,  93.  &c  ) — fl.  One  of  the  conspirators 
against  Cifsar  {I'lut.,  Vil.  Can.) — III.  C.  Hclvius,  a 
Koman  poet,  intimate  with  Cesar,  and  tribune  of  the 
commons  at  the  time  when  the  latter  w.-is  assassinated. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  went  to  ,ittend  the  obsequies 
of  Ctpsar.  but, being  mistaken  by  the  populace  forCinna 
the  conspirator,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  them.  (Phit.f 
Vit.  C<rs  )  Helvius  composed  a  po<'m  entitled  Smyr- 
na (or  Zmyrna),  on  which  he  was  employed  nine  or 
ten  years.  Four  fragments  of  it  have  reached  us.  It 
apj)ear8  to  have  been  characteriied  by  considerable 
obscurity  of  meaning  until  the  gmmmarian  Crassitius 
wipte  an  able  commentary  upon  it.  {Surton.,  Illttstr. 
Gram  ,  18.)  Scmie  other  fragments  have  also  reached 
us  of  other  productions  of  this  poet.  ( Wnchert,  de  C. 
Heir.  Cirm.  port.  Comment. — Bdhr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit., 
vol.  1,  p.  164.) 

CiNN!AN.»,  n  town  of  Lnsitania,  in  the  northern  or 
north  wrstem  section  of  the  country.  It*  preciw  sit- 
uation has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  According  to 
some,  it  corresponds  to  Siiama,  a  deserted  spot,  six 
leagues  east  of  Braf^a.  Others,  however,  make  it  the 
K.-iroe  with  certain  ruins,  ralletl  at  the  present  day 
Chalffihnin,  and  lying  near  Caltlax  de  Gere:,  on  the 
northern  confines  of  I'ortugal.  {Vol.  Max.,  6,  4,  ext. 
1 — Lmk,  Rcisrn  durch  Portv^all,  vol.  2,  p.  3,  teqq. 
—Vkerl,  Grofrr.,  vol.  2,  p  399.) 

Cixvrs  and  Cixyphi's  (K/ri'V',  Herod. — K/w^jr, 
Ptol.,  S/rah — Kifvdior,  Suid.),a  small  river  of  Africa, 
below  Tripolis,  falling  into  the  sea  Ro«ithwcst  of  the 
promontorj-  of  Cephala?.  Herodotus  (4,  198)  speaks 
of  the  land  around  this  river  as  being  remarkably  fer- 
tile, and  equal  to  any  other  land  in  tne  pro<luction  of 
com  The  water  of  this  stream  was  conveyed  by  an 
nqueduct  to  the  city  of  I^ptis  Magna.  Bochart  de- 
rives the  name  of  the  Cinyps  or  Cinyphus  from  the 
ITitrnician  Ktnphod,  "  porcupine's  river,"  the  porcu- 
pine lieing  found,  according  to  Henxlotus  (4,  192),  in 
parts  of  the  country  watere<Tl»y  this  .itream.  ( Borhart, 
Grof;r.  Sarr  ,  1,  24,  fo/.  486.)  The  modem  name  of 
the  Cinyps  is  Wndi  Quaham,  and  travellers  describe 
the  soil  in  its  neighliourhoml  .-is  being  still  remarkable 
for  its  fertility.  {Ritlcr.  Lrdhtnde,  vol.  1,  p.  927.— 
Beerhey's  Trareh,  p  71.) 

CixvRAS,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  father,  by  Myrrha,  of 
.Vdonis.    ( \'id  Adonis  and  Myrrha  )    He  bears'  his 
part  in  the  myth  of  the  sun-^od,  and  his  name  appe.irs 
to  come  from  the  Pheenician  Kinnor,  whence  the 
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Greek  Ktvvpa,  and  also  /cm'p/Cw»  "to  raonni*'  or  ' 
ment."    {Keighlley'»  Mythology,  p.  143  ) 

CiRCEii,  I.  a  promontory  of  I-itmm,  below  Anti 
now  Monte  Cireello.  It  waa  the  fabled  rr*i<  enci 
Circe  ;  the  adjacent  country  being  rciy  low,  and 
ing  this  promontory  at  a  diatance  the  appearana 
an  ulana.  It  would  seeni,  that  Hesiod's  making 
kings  of  the  Tyrriieni  to  have  been  descended  <i 
Circe  and  Ulysses,  led  to  the  oninion  that  the  id 
of  that  poddcss  was  to  be  found  on  the  Italian  co 
An  accidental  resemblance  in  name  also  may  h 
induced  many  to  select  this  promontory  as  the  pi 
of  her  abode.  Homer's  account,  however,  of  th* 
of  Circe  does  not  at  all  suit  this  spot  The  uii 
was  a  low  one,  whereas  this  ia  a  lofty  promoiik 
The  adjacent  sea  also  is  reprcBcnted  by  the  port 
boundless  to  the  view,  which  is  not  the  case  as  rr^'a 
Circeii.  (Mannert,  Geofsr.,  vol.  9,  pt  I.  p.  63 
But,  in  truth,  it  requires  too  great  a  stretch  of  i 
imagination  to  I>elieve  that  Homer,  and  the  other 
who  have  sung  of  the  charms  of  Circe,  wen'  dt«< 
bing  places  which  had  an  actual  existence.  It  isim 
than  probable,  that  the  fiction  relative  to  the  abodf 
Circe  received  its  application  to  the  Italian  coast  st 
sequently  to  the  period  in  which  Homer  w  rote,  v^hi 
from  the  celebrity  of  his  poems,  it  became  a  matter 
belief  (C/wr<r.,  Ital.  Ant  ,  vol.  2,  p  1000— C. 
»nrr'«  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  91.)  Niebuhr,  ho»cv( 
makes  the  fable  indigenous  in  the  neighbouthcod  i 
the  mountain.  {Rem.  Htst.,  vol.  I.  p.  66,  a 
Cambruige  Iransl.) — The  promontory  of  Circeii  w 
famed  for  its  oysters  in  the  time  of  both  Horace  it 
Juvenal,  {Harai  ,  Sat .  2,  4,  33. — Jur.,  4, 140  )-I 
A  town  of  L.itiuin,  standing  rather  inland  from  th 
promontory  just  mentioned,  probably  on  the  site  of  :2 
village  of  San  Frlicr,  wher#  some  ruins  are  saiJ  to  t 
visible.  {Corradtni,  Yrt.  Lat.,  1,  9.  p.  98  — Prtfii.' 
Via  Appitt,  1,  16.  p.  113.)  Wc  first  hear  of  thi»f.liK 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquiiiius  Superbus  ;  Diony«iw  ii 
forms  us  that  it  was  colonized  by  his  soidieni,  a»  UiB 
an  important  place  from  its  (situation  near  the  Pomdl 
nus  Campus  and  the  sen  (4,  63 — Compare  /jry.  I 
56).  It  IS  uncertain,  however,  whether  the  town  ri 
isted  before  this  period.  Circeii  appears  to  hsve  bffi 
■till  extant  in  Cicero's  time,  for  lie  ment  ions  that  firo 
was  worshipped  there.  (A'  D..  3,  19.)  It  ii 
signed  to  Lepidus  as  the  place  of  his  exile  by  AugDctui 
{Suet.,  Atif  .  16  ) 

CiRCK,  Sister  of-tletes  king  of  Colchis,  andJaugLif; 
of  the  Sun  and  I'erse,  one  of  the  ocea!i-iiTit.f'fi« 
(Homer  gives  the  mother's  name  as  Perse,  btt  Hf 
siod,  AjK)llodorus.  and  others,  Perscjis.)  Cirrriffd- 
ebrated  for  her  skill  in  magic  arts,  and  for  hrr  knowl- 
edge of  subtile  poisons.    According  to  Horcer  ((M.. 
10,  135,  seqq.),  she  dwelt  in  an  island,  attnxfeil  by 
four  nymphs,  and  all  persons  who  npproacM  hci 
dwelling  were  first  feasted,  and  then,  on  ta*ting  the 
contents  of  her  magic  cup,  converted  into  futaf- 
When  Ulysses  had  been  thrown  on  her  thvm,  he 
deputed  some  of  his  companions  to  explore  iht  eonn- 
try  ;  these,  inc.iutiously  partaking  of  the  banqwt 
liefore  them,  were,  by  "the  effect  of  the  enrhantcdpo- 
tion,  transformed  as'.nlwve.    When  UIvm cs  hirawt 
on  hearing  of  their  misfortune  from  Eurjkchu*. 
out  to  release  them  or  share  their  fate,  he  wa«  DfJ  'J 
Hermes,  who  gave  him  a  plant  named  .WtVy  (J'""')- 
potent  against  her  magic,  and  directed  him  n«*  '* 
act.    Acconlincly.  when  she  n-ached  him  'f""  f^'"^ 
cated  cup.  he  drank  of  it  freely,  and  Circe, 
had  produced  its  usual  effect,  striking  him  with 
wand,  bade  him  go  join  his  comrades  in  tliciT  fty 
But  Ulysses,  drawing  his  swonl,  ihreatrnnl  I" 
her ;  and  the  terrified  goddess  bouml  lirr*rll  • 
solemn  oath  to  do  him  no  injury.    She  aftemanJ.  ' 
his  desire,  restored  his  compamonH  t.>  lh<-ir  l'"".'^, 
fomi,  and  they  all  abo<le  in  her  dwelling  «» 
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le'n'g'J''^*  '''**^^*'^  unwillinply  slew  his  'V-m  t"i- 
tkar.  HMMi,m  hi«  Theogony  (lUll),  tayn  Agnus 
latf  IjdEOi  (not  the  king  of  Latium),  "  who,  afir  in 
:Li  rwi--  oidic  holy  isles,  ruled  over  all  the  renowned 
i^TWBUiH. '  LiLcT  wiitcra  touk.  gre&i  liberties  with 
Ifci  naitivti  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.    Thus,  for  ex- 
tmpir,  Dionynus.  the  eyelojrrapher,  makes  Circe  the 
^A^hler  of  .£«t£&  by  liccatt),  iha  Uuuchter  of  hi« 
kotivr  Persec.   He  goes  on  to  say,  that  she  was 
auTrii'-j  10  thf  kin;,'  vf  ttu-  SarnjatiTiis.  \\  houi  she 
poteuoc*],  ajid  scitini  ins  iuaedoiu ,  but,  govcriiiiig 
tTD&iiicalhr,  she  was  MptSM,  and  then  fled  to  a 
asrn  ijte  of  the  ocean,  or,  as  some  said,  to  the 
tieauiuiil  naoieti  frum  her  in  Italy.    (V'lJ.  Circcii  ) 
TkLidB  pMli  tlwBce  UkA.  occasiun  to  conticct  Circe 
viiit  tbcii  own  scanty  mythology.    It  was  fabled,  for 
(umplr,  that  she  had  been  married  to  King  Picus, 
Rfadm,  by  her  magic  art,  she  changed  into  a  bird. 
iM.      4, 4&.—Eiidocta,  361.  —  Schol.  ad  ApoU. 
iti.a,n0.->Oni<,  Met.,  14.  320,  teg^.)  Another 
kgni  nade  her  the  mother  of  Faunus,  by  the  god  of 
ucM.  (AwunMy  13,  3iid.)   The  herb  Jfo^  i«  said, 
br  ikM  hie  writon,  to  have  i^prung  from  die  blood 
oiipu&  t^lain  by  the  Sun,  in  aid  oi  his  Jauyhter  in 
her  uhad.  Its  Damoy  we  are  told,  comes  from  the 
Cf  fat  iflih^y  ba  flower  w  whita,  aa  the  warrior  was 
tie  Sun.  (PlJ.,  li(ph,..r  up.  Phol ,  dxl,  ISto,  vol.  1, 
Y 14^    BtkksT.  —  Ka^hiky's  Mythology,  p.  267.) 
.loMigfliher  topeniatBiM  acta  aaeruwd  to  Oina,  waa 
hff  caimiting  Scylla  iiito  n  hii!r  >un  sea-monster. 
(tt^ScyUa.) — Various  theories  have  been  started 
ht  cnluDinf  the  &Ue  of  Circe  and  her  transforma- 
fj  lif  mon  into  swine.     Hevne  (Eicurx  1.  ml  Vtr^., 
ii^,  7,  ^  iiUj  thmks,  that  Houicr  merely  gave  an 
iHaoncal  aiftct,is  U  were,  tu  an  allegory  invented 
by  ■ame  eiilirr  poet,  ami  in  which  the  latter  wlslieJ 
U)  thow  Ltic  i:^ruulizmg  influence  of  sennual  indulgen- 
ces  (Compw  WackrmtUh,  ad  Athen.,  S,  2,  p.  318.) 
Cnam  iSyniobk,  vol  4.  p.  23)  sees  in  the  name 
Cbce  (Ki^)  an  allusion  tu  some  magic  ring,  suicc 
ci^Mf  is  the  Doric  form  for  xpucof,  *'  a  ring."   ( OVr f 
CsnsA,  i,  165.  -  Koen,  ad  he.)    J.  C,  Wolf  iMuL 
Crm^iu.,FT§gm ,  312)  is  in  favour  of  another  ex- 
piaoation,  in  lupriort  of  which  he  cites  Boehart  ( G  aurr. 
^1 U  31)  wd  Fabricuia  {BM.  Grac.,  vol.  13,  p. 
IM).  1W  W^wiMi  fiom  whom  Diodofua  Sienlua 
[i.  'M',  J(>riA<>i  h'»  information,  represent  the  knowl- 
edge (ACuoe  and  Atedea  as  purely  natuxal,  and  relating 
r^iucukriy  (•  tfca  dBeaey  of  poiiona  and  lemediea. 
':'■..'<:,  jIso.  iirti£s  which  produced  mental  stujtefar- 
ums.  wiUtatit  unpaiiing  the  physical  powers,  are 
(kHfk  ^  siaata  have  given  rise,  in  thia  and  other 
cues,  to  t.hf  accounts  of  nil  II  tiinij  franhfonneJ  into 
(^verte,  it*  Scunrrs  ikrulUs,  &lc.  —  Fut- 
ofn  VMTKrhr  Bmtm,  No.  12,  p.  427  and  444.)  Por- 
f^riy  thought  the  meaning  of  the  faMc  relative  to  Circe 
■ls&U,tli9^  impme  souls  passed  after  death  into  the 
'ri.t«  of  brtitss,  a  doctrine  taught  by  the  school  of 
IMhafjoras.  (C«jifiare  /ffcrea,«rf  SuA,t£el. et 
ttk.,  l,  5l,»oLl,  p  1047.) 

Citcat,iTiol«ntwiadblowing  in  the  Houtham parts 
of  Gaul,  aloo^  the  coast  of  the  Mediterrnnean.  Its 
faiy  waa  so  great, thai  it  carried  ofl"  the  ruolk  of  dwell- 
ing«,  overthrew  armed  men,  riders,  and  even  loaded 
wV<wa.^(CsJs,  Ong.,       3,  ap.  Aul.  GclL,  2,  22.) 
It  blew  fioB  the  northwest.    Its  Gallic  naiuc  was 
i  c,  "the  impetuous"  or   •  debtruetive."  In 
*o^^oc,hri  means  impetuosity,  and  also  a  hurricane. 
fWifaw  Adehmg,  HukradaUs,  vol.  2,  p.  63.— Cam- 
Bnlanniu.  p  19)  In  Gaelic,  Cturrach  means 
««*  aiach  strikes  or  dMtragra.   {Amutrong't  GoImc 
- «  v^TlKny,  Nulmre  iu  Oaulouy  vol  p 
•  -^-snpiPc  Fjt'JUTi  ,  Giillus  ap  Gdl ,  2, 
«^>^  A*/ ,  6, 17— Pirn ,  2,  47.) 


longHdicahnrbiulding,  erected  for eiJiilnti^ 

yuines.  Tlic  nio.st  aneient  and  ceh-hrated  of  these 
structures,  of  which  there  were  many  in  the  Rooiaa 
capital,  was  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  waa  built  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  afterward,  at  different  tiniee, 
magnificently  adorned.  This  structure  lay  between 
the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hilts.  Its  length  waa  thvM 
stadia  (2!'^T[  fVi  t\  and  the  breadth  a  little  ov»>r  one 
fiUidiuni,  with  rows  of  beut<i  all  around,  rising  one  above 
another.  The  lowest  of  these  aeala  were  of  atone, 
and  the  highest  of  wood,  and  separate  plan  s  were  al- 
lotted to  the  senators  and  cquitcs.  it  is  said  to  have 
contained  at  least  150,000  peraoni,  of,  accoidinc  to 
others,  above  double  that  number ;  according  to  PTiny, 
'-JaO.OUO  i  some  modtrini  eay  U80,000.  Its  circumfe- 
rence was  one  mile.  It  was  sunounded  vrith  a  ditch 
or  canal,  called  £uripus,  10  feet  bioad  and  ID  feet 
deep,  and  with  porticoes  3  stories  high ;  both  the 
wont  of  Cssar.  The  canal  served  lo  supply  it  nilli 
water  in  naval  exhibitiona.  For  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  ancient  Ctrd  in  general,  conduit  tlie 
work  of  Burgess  {Description  of  the  Circus  i7i  tke 
Kta  J^^ptMf  near  Rome,  dtc.  Land.,  1828,  ISmo). 

Cibuha,  a  town  of  Phecia,  at  the  head  of  the  Cria- 
saan  Gulf.  It  served  as  the  harbour  of  Delphi,  and 
waa  situated  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fleifitus, 
which  dtweenda  from  Parnaaaaa.  Patiaanias  (10, 37) 
reckoned  sixtv  stadia  from  the  city  ofDelphi  to  Cirrha 
Thia  writer,  however,  seems  to  have  confounded  the 
town  of  which  we  arc  here  speaking  with  Crissa,  a  city 
that  had  reasrd  to  exist  in  liih  time,  but  whieli  foimer- 
ly  stood  wore  inland,  between  Cirrha  and  Delphi. 
Strabo  (418),  who  cleaxly  diatiBgiiiahca  them,  mfotma 
lis  that  Cirrhr*.  was  situate  on  the  sea,  ami  opposite  to 
Sicvon  ;  and  liiut  the  distance  thence  to  Delphi  was 
eighty  stadia.  Tlie  Cinbean  plain  and  port,  says  JEb- 
eluncs  (in  Ctc.t  .  p.  69.  —  Ccnipare  PausaiL,  \0,  28), 
whicli  are  now  accursed,  wcie  loinu  rly  tnhabit(d  by 
the  Cirrhei  and  Acragallids,  a  lu  fariduh  lace,  who 
violated  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  ran- 
sacked its  treasure!.  The  oracle,  on  being  consulted 
by  the  Amphictyons,  declared  that  a  war  of  exter- 
mination waa  to  be  catiied  on  againat  these  oflenden, 
and  that  their  land  waa  never  uereafter  to  be  placed 
in  a  state  of  cultivation  Tliis  decree  was  executed  in 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  ex* 
pedition.  The  port  of  Cirrha  waa  then  detnofiahed, 
and  its  territory  declared  accursed,  aeeording  to  the 
ibim  prescribed  bv  the  oracle  ;  but  this  edict  waa  af< 
teiwttd  violated  oy  the  Annphiaaians,  who  tiOcfl  the 
land  and  repaired  the  jtort.  It  is  evident  that  Cirrha 
still  existed  in  the  lime  of  i'^uiianias,  as  he  mentions 
the  templea  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  as  well  as 
.several  statues  worthy  of  notice  Tlie  niins  of  Cirrha 
are  pointed  out  by  Sir  WiiUaut  (m  II,  near  the  village 
of  Aeno  PegmiiA,  on  a  very  gentle  eminence  on  tha 
coatit,  close  to  the  many  beds  of  the  Th  i^tus.  (CM' 
mer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  153,  «e:yu.) 

CiRTHA  and  CuTA,  a  city  of  Numidia,  dboot  4B 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Anipsagas. 
It  was  intended  us  tlic  royal  residence,  and  bring,  in 
fact,  the  onljr  city  OfiginaUy  in  the  countr>-  and  erected 
by  Carthaginian  workmen,  it  hence  took  the  Punic 
naiue  of  Cartha,  or  "  the  city."  It  was  the  residence 
of  Syphax,  Masinissa,  and  the  other  rulers  of  the  land. 
Wlicn  Cicsar  had  landed  in  Africa,  and  waa  in  great 
danger  of  being  overpowered  by  Scipio  and  Juba,  a 
certain  Sittius,  who  had  fled  rn  ni  Home  into  Africa, 
and  was  roaming  alons  the  latter  countiy  with  a  preda- 
tory band,  having  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  Cirta, 
took  it,  and  compellrd  Juba  to  return  and  oefcnd  hia 
kingdom.  Ca;sar  being  thus  relieved,  when  the  war 
was  over,  gave  Ciita  aa  a  rewanl  to  Sittiua,  with  a 
part  of  the  adjacent  country  The  city  now  changed  its 
name  to  SUtxanorum  ColonuL  In  the  time  of  the  £m- 
pam  Gomlatttine*  having  anfoaif  much  on  aceouni  of 
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its  fidelity  to  that  prince,  he  repaired  and  re-cmbclli«hcd 
it,  giving  it  the  name  of  CoMlanlina.  Thin  name  re- 
tnamii,  with  a  slight  variation,  to  the  present  day,  and 
the  liiuall  city  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cap- 
ital is  still  called  Cinanlttia.  {Apman,  Bell.  Pun.,  7. 
—  Id.,  Bell  iVumiJ..  111.  —  7rf  .  Bell.  Ctr  ,  2.  96.— 
Strabo,  831.  —  Mela,  1,  7.  —  I'ltn.,  5,  3.—Maniurt, 
Oeogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  310,  seq^.) 

CisalpIna  Gallia.    Vtd.  Gallia. 

CispADANA  Gallia.    Vid.  Gallia. 

CissA.    Vid.  Suaiana. 

CissKis,  a  patronymic  given  to  Hecuba  as  daughter 
of  Cisscus. 

CissEos,  I.  a  king  of  Thrace,  father  to  Hecuba. 
{Vtr/r.,  JEn.,  7,  320.)  —  H.  A  son  of  Meiampus,  killed 
by  .Eneas.    (W.,  10.  317  ) 

CisRiA,  a  country  of  Asia,  having  Media  to  the  north, 
Babylonia  to  the  west,  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south, 
and  Persia  to  the  southeast.  Its  capital  was  Sasa. 
In  Cissia  was  Ardericca,  where  Darius  settled  those 
of  the  Erctrians  whom  his  naval  commanders  had 
broueht  to  him  as  prisoners  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
maiid.  (  V'lii.  .\nlericcaand  Erctria.)  Susiana  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  Cissia  The  former  was 
merely  a  part  of  the  latter,  and  was  properly  the  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  the  city  of  Susa.  (Larcf^r,  Hist. 
d'Herod. — Table  Geoffiaphtque,  vol.  «,  p.  133  ) 

Cissus,  a  town  of  .Macedonia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Thes- 
salonica,  which  contributed,  as  Stnilw  anscrts  (_Ejnt. 
7,  p.  330),  to  the  aggrandizement  of  that  city.  The 
modem  name  is  B.iid  to  be  Ctsme.  {French  Strabo, 
vol.  3,  p.  126.)  Xcnophon  also  speaks  of  a  Mount 
Cissus,  wliich  was  probably  in  this  direction.  {Cyiug., 
c.11,1.) 

CiTH^KRON,  1.  a  king  of  Platasa  in  Boeotia,  remarka- 
ble for  his  wisdom.  By  his  advice,  Jupiter  pretended 
to  bo  contracting  a  second  marriage,  when  Juno  had 
quarrelled  with  and  led  him.  The  scheme  succeeded, 
and  the  goddess  became  reconciled  to  her  spouse. 
{Pautan.,  9,  3.)  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  given 
name  to  the  well-known  mountain-range  in  Breotia. 
{Pautan.,9,  1.) — H  An  elevated  ridge  of  mountains, 
dividing  Dirotia  first  from  Mpg.iris,  and  afterward  from 
Attica,  and  finally  uniting  with  Mount  Fames  and 
other  summits  which  belong  to  the  northeastern  side  of 
that  province.  (Strabo,  405.)  It  was  dedicated,  aa 
Pausanias  afllrma  (9,  2),  to  Jupiter  Cithsronius,  and 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  many  events  recorded  by  poets  and  other  writers. 
Such  were  the  metamorphosis  of  .\cticon,  the  death  of 
Pcntheus,  and  the  exposure  of  CEdipus.  Here  also 
Bacchus  was  said  to  hold  Ids  revels  and  celebrate  his 
mytitic  orjries,  accompanied  by  his  usual  train  of  satyrs 
and  frantic  Bacchantes.  {Enrip.,  Baecha,  1381. — 
Soph  ,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  1451.  —  Id.  iftirf,  1391  —  Eunp., 
Ph<xn  ,  809  )  Wc  know  from  Thucydidcs  (2,  75). 
that  this  mountain  was  once  supplied  with  forest  tim- 
ber, as  the  Peloponnesians  are  said  to  have  derived 
from  thence  the  supply  they  required  for  carrying  on 
the  sicgo  of  Platxa.  But  Dodwell  says,  "  it  is  now 
shrouded  by  deep  gloom  and  dreary  desolation,"  and 
elsewhere  he  remarks,  "  it  is  barren,  or  covered  only 
with  dark  stuntcil  shrubs  ;  towards  the  summit,  how- 
ever, it  is  crowned  with  forests  of  fir,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  modern  name  of  Elalea,  the  modem  Greek 
term  for  the  fir-tree  being,  like  the  ancient,  D.d-ni." 
{TrateU,  vol.  1,  p.  281.  —  Cramer't  Ancient  Oreece, 
vol.  2,  p.  218,  seaq  ) 

CiTiOM,  one  ot  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Cyprus, 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  island,  northeast  of  Ama- 
thus.  Josephus  says  it  was  built  by  Chittim,  the 
•on  of  Javan.  (Ant.  Jud  ,  1,7. — Compare  Epphan  , 
Htrr.,  1,  30.  —  Hteron.  in  Je$  ,  6,  23.)  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Zeno ;  and  Diogenes  I>a- 
ettius,  in  his  life  oC  that  philosopher,  reports,  that  this 
town  had  been  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  a  circum- 
3M 


stance  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero  (de  Fin.,  4, 
and  Suidas  (>  r.  Zi/vui  )  Citium  was  becief^ 
the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  by  the  Athenian  foi 
under  the  command  of  Cimon.  (7Wyrf  ,  1,  l 
According  to  Diodorws  Siculus  (12,  3),  the  place  i 
rendered  ;  but  it  wa.i  the  laat  exploit  of  that  distinjoi 
cd  general,  for  he  waJi  soon  after  t:ikcn  ill.  and  c 
on  board  his  ship  in  the  harbour.  {Plui.  et  Com  S 
rtt.  Cim  )  Citium  waa  a  bishopric  under  the  Byi 
tine  empire.  The  place  still  retains  the  name  of  ( 
It.    (Cramer''t  Atia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p  379,  teq ) 

Cius,  I.  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  northwi 
em  part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Ilhodopc,  and  fall 
into  the  Istcr.  It  is  now  the  Etker.  D'AnvWr  a 
the  river  Ccseus. — II.  A  river  and  town  of  Bithji 
The  town  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  father  of  Pm 
and  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  who  called  it  aiWr  hi*  » 
name,  Prusias.    {Vtd.  Prusina.) 

CivTlis,  a  powerful  Batavian,  who  raised  a  ledilj 
against  the  Roman  power  during  the  controTfrar ' 
empire  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.  Taritut  t 
furnished  us  with  interesting  and  copioaa  detailt 
this  long-protracted  conflict.  (Tacit.,  Hut  ,  4,  ISli 
Id.  tb.,  6,  14,  6lc.) 

Clanis,  a  river  of  Etruria,  now  la  Chiana,  rin 
near  Arretium,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber  norlb»Mf  < 
Vulsinii.  It  may  l>e  seen  from  Tacitus  that  a  pfnji 
was  once  agitated  for  causing  its  waters,  which  fonai 
large  marsheji  near  Clusium,  to  discharge  tlicmKln 
into  the  .\mu8.  (Tactt  ,  Ann.,  1,79.) — H.(orCUjviM 
a  river  of  Campania,  falling  into  the  sea  near  litrniW 
It  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Nola,  and  flows  at  t 
great  distance  from  Accmc.  The  modem  nan*' 
Lagno.  By  some  writers  the  ancient  nam«  ii  Ki^rtl 
Litcmus.  (.S<rnAo,243.— Lip  ,  32,29  )  Thianwa 
is  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  lad  I 
form  marshes,  anciently  known  as  the  Paliu  Litrm 
now  Lagodi  Patna.  The  appellation  Claniui  iff* 
dently  derived  from  the  Etrurian  (Hania.  (Jf«> 
Efrunier,  vol.  1,  p.  146,  in  not.)  Pliny  namen  tbn 
both  Glanis.    (Pltn  ,  3.  9.) 

Clarok,  a  city  of  Ionia,  northeast  of  Colopbon  an 
southeast  of  Lebedus.  It  was  famous  for  iti  trmpli 
grove,  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  celebratrd  wato 
divination  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovfrrd  wo 
after  tlie  siege  of^Troy ,  and  the  poets  relate  manj  ulf 
with  regard  to  a  contention  in  prophetic  akill  w^.n■ 
took  place  here  between  Calchas  and  .Mopnu*.  aa 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  thf  formn 
(Vtd  Cakhas  )  Tacitus  gives  an  account  of iboriti 
paid  by  Gcrmanicus  to  this  oracle.  (Ann .  M 
The  priesthood  was  confined  to  certain  liimili«.  p«» 
cipalty  of  Miletus.  The  number  and  naniri  of  thus 
wno  came  to  consult  the  oracle  were  announcfd  t 
the  seer,  who,  having  descend^l  into  the  ra'e  «n 
dmnk  of  the  spring,  revealed  in  verse  to  cacJi  hi*  mof 
secret  thoughts.  On  this  occasion  it  is  laiil  «to 
speedy  death  was  announced  to  GermantcM  Tn 
oracle  continued  to  flourish  in  the  time  of  Plinr  (5. 5* 
and  as  late  as  the  n'lgn  of  Constantine.  Cfliw-^n 
bic  vestiges  are  still  to  be  seen  at  ZUle,  which  flWS 
pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Claros.  (Cramer't  An 
Minor,  vol  1,  p.  359,  trq  )  ^ 

CLABTiDirji,  a  town  of  Liguria,  nortbeart  ef  m 
tona,  now  Chtattegiro.    It  was  celebrated  a»  the  tpo 
where  Claudius  Marcrllus  gained  the  spolvi  ^f**  • 
vanquishing  and  slaying  Viridomarus,  king  of  thf  t'« 
satJB.    (Pt^yhtHt,  2,  34.  —  Plut  ,  V,l  Marerll 
Max,  I,  1.)    Cl8*tidium  was  Mrayed  to  Hannita 
after  the  battle  of  Ticinum,  with  consideraWf  m*!!'' 
tines  which  the  Romans  hntl  laid  up  there,  and  il  '"f^ 
cd  the  chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  wlu"- 
camped  on  the  TreWa    (Potyh  ,  3,  69  -Lir 
—Cte  ,  TuMC  Ih*p  ,  4,  22.)    It  wa*  aderntnibm- 
ed  by  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  the  Ligunaiu.  ("»•• 
39,  29,  and  31  ) 
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C&4nb  Gtn*,  •  eekbrat«d  patrician  house  at 
Rjce,  ftc  which  cime  many  distin^'uislipd  men  in 
thir  ii'f  tiif  republie^  Accordinj^'  to  Suetonius 
'  IV  /j  ; '.  ihii  I'lmil^'  could  b<M«t  of  28  consuls,  6 
^t^m.  '  I'l  atorb.  7tnumph8,  and  2  ovation*.  The 
ofHEi  Td'eriui  and  Claudius  were  of  this  same  luie. 
He  ritttliin  fuoiJy  claimed  descent  from  Appius 
Tb«rr  «as  also  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
I  die  Clandii  Maicdli.  (Cooault  Glan- 
h%  HmmwMl,  p  m,  ttaq.) 

Cuziix.  I.  ■  vctui  «kpii(  wmftUti  of  kaviBf  vio- 
taidkrnTv    She  pnirtdlMr  imMMcnce  by  Amring 

itirj-zr,  i  -b'l  i!  in  the  Tiber,  with  the  aid  of  her  girdle 
iBH»rr  a  vessel  which  had  been  stranded  there,  and 
■3  4  which  was  liiL'  jtrituc  of  Cybele,  that  had 
h(M  kua/ht  to  italv  from  Axii  Minor  (Or/rf,  Fast , 
l»a.tf^'i  —Sucto'n  .  V,t  T:l'  ,  c  '2  -  Ltr  ,  29,  14  ) 
—II  A  our  of  Claudius  Pule  her,  fmcd  by  the  people 
■  ■ceoaai  of  an  ofTensire  remark  made  by  hi  r.  It 
an  bar  v«Uele  {earpeiUHm)  was  retarded  in 
)iiH|M  tkn«|h  alReU  of  Room  bjr  Um  preM- 
sbe  exctaiuwdt  in  •  DMmint  of 
I,  strikingly  cbanetefMe  oftlie  dm* 
5aa  lie*.  •*  I  wish  my  brother  Pulcher  were  alire 
ifiis.  mti  woqU  lose  another  fleet,  that  there  might 
k(  Imi  erswifing  sad  confuaiun  nt  Home !"  (Suelon., 
Ti.t  X  )— III.  A  vestal  virt;in.  daughter  of  Ap- 
p.^tCUikHiu  Audas.  When  the  tritmnrs  of  the  coni- 
a.-ai  tadeaToured  to  pull  her  father  from  his  chariot, 
B  tit  Kiiist  of  a  triumph  (A.U.C.  610),  she  aacended 
tb*  trsnspbsl  car,  took  her  place  by  her  fiolier'a  aide, 
ic-':  'Tdi  with  him  to  the  CapHol,  thua  secnring  him  bj 
hn  ami  ckaaeier  fnm  any  faither  mowirtitton. 
{f^.  Mix  ,  6, 4,  C.  —  Cie.,  Caet^  14.)  In  Sue- 
tmm  (Tit  Ti^  e.  t),  Ajfuu  m  caOed  her  bncher 
l^fltNKV^  (Ui  u  cfridentiy  u  «mr  of  the  eopyista 
fcr  ftfrn.  (/V*  ,  Ann.,  toI.  2,  p.  473  )  —  IV.  Au- 
gwcasdn^iiler  of  Nero  and  PofMpca.  Her  birth  ex- 
rited  jmi  jTT  in  hpr  proflipnto  father,  but  sYiv  died 
ii  tit  tad  sffjur  inonlh«  Divine  honuura  were  dc- 
<Mrintlthc  rml  in£int,  and  a  temple  and  priestess. 
T*rt.An.Ai,Z3  —Suttam.,  Vu.  Nor.,  c  36.)— V. 
Vu  I  a  Rj3au  road,  which  bniMihBd  oflT ftom  the  Via 
FWu^it the  Pons  MulriiH,  atw Bmm,  ud,  po- 
■xt^lknuhtfae  more  inland  partoof  Btruria,  joined 
lirVfela^ttLMtt.  It  ippMn  to  hvro  ftlkn 
MflHllMiyMiiiUal  OMto  of  Btmib,  wUehlt 
•MllHliHaiiBqaented.  fCrvmcrVilnc.  Italy, 
^  %%W)-~Tl.  Antonia.  a  daughter  of  the  Em- 
pnwOwtw.  married  Cn  Porapey,  whom  Mcssalina 
MMsd  l»  W  pqt  to  death  Her  second  husband,  Syl- 
-I  FuAh.  W  whom  she  hi  i  .i  koh,  vs:is  killed  by 
Nrro.  tzid  she  shared  his  fate  when  she  refuaed  to 
ttrx  hii  nurderer.  (Siiate,  F«.  dOHl.,  O.  «7.  — 
IL  Vit  Sr- ,  35  ) 

''i»ct«»  Lii,  I.  propoeed  hy  Claudius  the  consul. 
It  the  af  the  aBws,  A.U.C.  673,  tbit  the  aUiea 
ad  thow  of  Lxia  Bamt  dieald  leavo  Rocne,  and 
^n.  ti  ihtir  OTTB  dAeo.  Aeeaidbg  to  ddi  hw, 
tKcgMdw^aete;  aal  kdaeice  of  the  senate 
1,  (»r  the  fctare,  no  person  Khould 
unless  both  master  and  Blave  msorr 
that  the  Ut'.f:  not  mnnumitted  for  the  »akc  nf 
^mging  hi»  tat  For  the  allies  u*e<l  to  give  (hrir 
rfliJdren  a*  ibtr*  to  wy  Roman  citiien,  on  ronditinn 
tf  Ibeir  heini;  aamimitted.  (Ltr  ,  41,  R,  sej  —Cic, 
r»  «»A .  23  ABOther,  by  the  consul  Marcellus, 
■^t^C  703.  that  no  ew  shodld  be  allowed  to  stand 
';*W«t«  6r  in  etteewhtif  aboent :  thus  taking  from 
\^  the  {mvilMB  oMied  by  the  Ponneiaa  law ; 
Vthat  the  freetoafthc  city  sbooM  be  tdnn  liom 
***^M)raf.NotraaanBBiii.  which  Cs>sar  had  planted. 

Wf.  Jhf..  «.— Cfr  ,  Ep  ad  Fan..  13.  35  )— 
".(■Hhti,  de  vrara.  by  the  Emperor  riaudiun, 
( people  to  Jend  money  to  minors  on  con- 
"    ^    "  ■  It 


is  suppoeed  to  bo  the  same  with  what  was  called  the 
Sfnalus-coiuultum  MatedontaHunt,  enforced  hy  Ves- 
pasian. {Taat.,  Ann.,  11,  13  ) — IV.  Another,  passed 
A.U.C.  535,  and  forbiddinj;  any  .^enator  or  lather  of 
a  senator  to  have  a  vcs8«l  above  a  certain  burden 
(300  amphora).  The  object  it  had  in  view  was  to 
prevent  their  engaging  in  commercial  operations  A 
clause  is  8up])osed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law,  pro- 
hibiting tbo  quaatora'  clerks  fiom  tiadmc.  {Lu.,  SI, 
63.— Con^uv  ChmM,  ai  AmIm.,  fU.  Dm.,  c  9.) 

Clavimjb  tivtMt  dw  tot  water  birought  to  Uoow 
by  meona  of  «n  oqnedlMt.  This  was  one  of  1 1  milea. 
erected  by  the  censor  Apiiius  ClaudiuH,  A.l'.C.  441. 
The  supply  was  obtained  Ironi  the  river  Anio  (Eu- 
/rop.,3,  4.— Lip  .y,  29  ) 

Clai-ui.\siib.  C'LAfDU  a  I>atin  |M>ct,  born  at  ,Alex- 
andrca  in  E>fypl,  proliably  about  365  A. D.,  in  the  lirst 
year  of  the  reign  of  Vaientinian  I.  His  name  indi- 
catcs  that  his  family  was  originaBy  flMk  Rome  ;  but 
at  Alexandrea  Greek  was  the  language  of  every-d^ 
intefcoune,  and  it  was  in  tUs  tongoe  that  Claodiua 
eaapoMdbiwfiMtwaiks.  HeiMeiTedadiatingaiihed 
thetary  edneaHon.  It  baa  boen  cuppooed,  from  aorae 
passages  in  his  works,  that  in  his  youth  he  bore  arms, 
and  that  he  assisted,  A.D.  394,  in  the  battle  between 
Theoilosius  and  EugeniuB.  GeBtier,  tiowever,  has 
shown  that  these  passages  are  suBt-eptibie  of  another 
inteq)retatiun.  It  is  more  certain,  that,  after  having 
pa&Kcd  Komc  time  at  Rome,  he  followed,  A.D.  39.\ 
Stilicho,  tho  minister  and  guardian  of  Honorius,  to 
Mediolanum,  which  wao, at tUaperiod,  the  residence 
of  the  Emperor  of  tk*  WmL  Tm  minister,  a  Vaaii] 
by  nation,  and  his  apevM,  tha  MaMM  Senna,  becanM 
the  patfons  of th«  yoiuig  poet ;  and  fk»  httu  ezpicaaad 
hia  gratitude  in  Toraea,  which  Mi«  MMmpaWMd  bf 
honours  of  the  most  exaggoraMd  duvMlar.  Mot  onq' 
waH  Claudian  raised  to  stations  nf  which  hialilMMM 
doubt  rendered  him  worthy,  Init.  on  the  reovoatof  the 
senate,  the  two  emperors  of  the  East  and  Went  united 
in  having  a  bronze  «tatue  raised  t4>  him  in  the  forum, 
the  jiedestal  of  which,  bearing  an  iTnirriptioii  in  hon- 
our of  the  poet,  was  discovered  at  Homo  in  the  15th 
century.  The  authenticity  of  this  moniuneiit  is  doubt- 
ed aome,  but  witlioiit  rafficient  reason,  since  Clau- 
dian hinndf  makaa  mention  of  th*  stattie  in  one  of  hia 
poems  (35,  7.— Comnan  SeMl,  Hiti.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  8,  p.  8S,  n  neHa}.  Aboftt  A.D.  396,  Claudian 
returned  to  Egypt,  anaad  wiili  a  hMer  from  hia  pn- 
tector,  demanding  tat  tho  hand  liw  Imnd  of  a  rich  be]^ 
ess  in  this  province.  ThO  matriagc  was  celebrated  at 
Alexandrea,  and  Claudian  eondccted  his  young  bride 
to  the  iiii(H  ri  ll  rnurt  Alter  having  enjoyed,  for  the 
space  of  more  th.in  (en  years,  the  favour  of  his  power- 
ful protectore,  our  \<»rt  was  involved  in  one  of  those 
catastrophes  so  common  at  courts  Accused,  probably 
without  any  reason,  of  a  dcsifrii  to  raise  his  own  son  to 
the  imperial  throne,  Stilicho  was  delivered  over  to 
iiiahmcnt  in  408.  Though  wc  know  not  how  6r 
invohod  in  tho  diagraoe  of  hia  pioloctoi% 
il  donht  timt  he  loot  Ua  afidal  otallouii 
and  also  a  part  of  his  fortune.  The  period  of  hia  death 
is  unknown, — The  question  ie  sometimes  pat,  wbedMT 
Claudian  was  a  Christian  or  not.  There  im  nothbi^  b 
his  works  to  indicate  that  he  was  ;  for  some  Christtan 
epigrams  that  are  found  among  his  poems  are  evi- 
dently spurious.  It  is  not  a  little  suqirisint,'.  indeed, 
that  one  who  lived  in  a  court  whirh  posscnsed  a  freat 
teal  for  Christianity,  should  liave  remained  faithfiil  to 
the  rcUrioii  of  his  fathers  ;  the  regrets,  however,  of  SI. 
Aogustmc  and  of  Oroaiua,  who  state  that  Claudian  waa 
a  pagan,  are  too  poritive  Inthafarehineter  to  admit  of 
any  doubt  on  thia  point.  (An^MiCdl..  i$  Om.  JM,  t, 
3S.— Oroe.,  adv.  Pagan.  m$t.,  7,  S8.>— Chodian  has 
left  poems  of  various  kinds :  epic,  pane^ric,  aatirieal, 
and  also  idy  Is  and  epigrams.  The  pane^ry  ries  in  vaiao, 
cwapoead  wr  hfatt,  ne  the  caiiest  with  » iiirh  wo  a* 
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acquainted,  and  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
innovation  Prose  panegynca  bod  been  in  use  from 
the  second  century  of  our  era.  Theae  culogiuiua  in 
Terse,  compoaed  by  the  poet,  arc  as  follows  :  1st  A 
Panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  anil  Olybriua, 
which  took  place  in  395  :  2d.  Panegyrics  on  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  consulships  of  Honorius,  which  tuuk 
place  in  the  years  396,  398,  and  404  :  3d.  A  Pane- 
gyric in  honour  of  Mallius  Tbeodorus,  A.D.  399  : 
4tb  A  Eulogium  on  Stilicho,  in  three  ]>arts :  5th.  A 
Eulogium  on  Serena.  In  reading  these  productions 
wc  are  at  a  loss  which  to  wonder  at  most,  the  base 
flatterj"  of  the  poet,  or  the  cflrontery  of  those  who  re- 
ceived his  gross  adulation  without  a  blush. — In  epic 
poetry  Claudian  has  left  us  a  piece  in  three  canto*  or 
i»ooka,  entitled  "  De  Kapiu  Proserptna ;"  and  the 
commencement  of  a  second  production,  entitled  "  Gi- 
gantomaehta,"  the  war  of  tne  Giants.  As  regards 
the  first  of  these  works,  critics  have  considered  the 
third  book  inferior  in  polish  to  the  other  two,  and  show- 
ing less  of  a  finishing  hand.  The  plan  of  the  poem, 
moreover,  is  a  defective  one.  Instead  of  hurrying  us 
at  once  into  the  very  midst  of  the  action,  as  an  epic 
bard  should  do,  he  recounts  his  fable  from  its  very 
commencement,  as  an  historian  would  relate  an  event. 
All  the  actors,  too,  being  deities,  and,  consequently, 
elevated  above  the  level  of  human  nature,  can  only  in- 
spire a  feeble  interest.  This  defect  Claudian  seeks  to 
remedy  by  a  style  always  elevated,  by  striking  imagery 
and  brilliant  descriptions  :  but  this  tone  pervading  the 
whole  work,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  characters,  have 
spread  over  it  a  monotony  which  becomes  fatiguing  in 
the  extreme.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Clau- 
dian is,  perhaps,  jiext  to  Statius,  the  Latin  epic  poet 
that  has  come  nearest  to  Virgil,  especially  in  some  of 
his  descriptions  and  comparisons,  and  his  merit  will  no 
doubt  appear  in  a  much  more  favourable  light  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  period  when  ho  lived. — Two 
other  works  of  Claudian  may  be  ranked  in  the  class  of 
epic  poems.  One  is  entitled  "  De  Bella  Gtldotuco ;" 
the  other.  "  De  Bella  Gehco,  nve  Pollentiaco."  Gil- 
don,  son  of  a  king  of  Mauritania,  had  made  himself  in- 
dependent in  Atnca  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Great.  The  loss  of  this  province,  one  of  the  gran- 
aries of  the  empin  was  severely  felt.  Under  Hono- 
rius, however,  Africa  was  ni^onquered,  and  it  is  this 
exploit  that  Claudian  celebrates  in  a  poem,  of  which 
we  have  only  the  first  canto,  containing  the  cause  and 
the  preparations  of  the  war.  The  poem  "  De  Bella 
GeUco"  turns  on  the  war  with  the  Visigoths,  called 
also  the  war  of  Pollenlia,  which  occurred  A.D.  402, 
when  Honorius  was  consul  for  the  fifth  time  with  his 
brother  Arcadius,  emperor  of  the  East.  Alaric,  king 
of  this  Germanic  race,  having  entered  Italy  by  the  way 
of  Pannonia,  was  defeated  by  Slilicho  near  Potlcntia. 
among  the  Cottian  Alps.  This  war  is  the  subject  of  a 
poem  by  Claudian,  in  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  ver- 
ses. Cassiodorus,  it  is  true,  and  likewise  Jomandes. 
say  directly  the  contrary  in  relation  to  this  affair ;  but 
in  admitting  the  fact  of  the  overthrow,  as  stated  by 
Claudian,  we  do  not  pretend  to  prejudge  a  question  of 
history. — Claudian  is  the  author  also  of  some  poems, 
which  one  would  be  tempted  to  rank  in  the  class  of 
satires,  if  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  his  subject 
was  not  rather  of  an  epic,  or,  if  wc  may  so  speak,  of 
a  rhetorical  character,  and  if  these  pieces  were  not 
composed  with  the  same  view  as  his  panegyrics, 
namely,  that  of  pleasing  Stilicho.  The  productions  to 
which  we  refer  arc  his  invectives  against  Kufinus  and 
Eutropius,  two  enemies  of  the  minister's  These  are, 
perhaps,  Claudian's  chef-d'wuvres.  Some  critics,  how- 
ever, consider  the  poem  a^nst  Eutropius  superior  to 
that  against  Kufinus  \N  e  have  also  two  Epithalamia 
by  Claudian :  one  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Ho- 
Dorius  and  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho  and  Serena ; 
the  other  on  the  marriage  of  Palladius  and  Celcrina. 
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In  both  of  these  pieces  Claudinn  shows  im.i 
and  talent.  The  first  of  these  cpithalauiia 
by  a  poem,  to  which  the  copyists  have  givni 
of  FeMcennma.  There  exist  also  live  jKM-ticaj 
of  Claudian,  which  may  bo  ranked  aiiioiiu  the 
of  his  productions.  Under  the  nanie  of  Idyls,' 
moreover,  seven  didactic  or  descriptive  jioeins. 
arc  likewise  some  epigrams  remaining,  but  i 
them  appear  to  have  hvcn  written,  not  by  C 
but  by  a  Christian  bard.  To  the  works  of  ( 
it  has  been  customary  to  join  a  poem  in  hoi 
Hercules.  It  is  more  correctly  a««igned,  how 
Olvmpius  NemcsianuB.  (  Wcmsdorff,  Poet.  Lt 
vol.  I,  p.  276.)  The  best  editions  of  Claudian : 
of  Gesner,  Lips..  1759,  8vo  ;  that  of  Bumiann 
daa),Amst..  17(>0, 4to;  andthatof  Artaud(inL( 
collection),  Pam,  1824,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Claldiopolis,  I.  a  city  of  Bithynia,  pre 
called  liithynium.  It  was  situate  above  Tiu 
district  named  Salone,  celebrated  for  its  excellt 
tures,  and  a  cheese  much  esteemed  at  Home.  ( 
fjCS.  — /Viny,  11.42.)  From  Pausanias  (R 
would  appear  to  have  been  either  on  the  baiiLe 
Sangarius.  or  near  them.  It  obtained  the  na 
Claudiopolis  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  At  i 
period,  as  the  birthplace  of  Antinoiis  the  favow 
Hadrian,  it  received  several  privileges  from  tfa, 
peror.  {Dto  Cast.,  69,  11.)  Under  Theodo» 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  province  Honorian. 
years  after,  wo  learn  from  Anna  Comnena  (p 
and  Leo  Diaconus  (4,  9),  w  ho  desrril>c  it  a»  tbf 
wealthy  and  llouriHhitig  city  of  Galatia,  that  i 
alnio8t  totally  destniycd  by  an  earthquake,  atti 
with  vast  loss  of  lives.  ( Cramer's  Asm  M>iwr,  \ 
p.  209.)—  II.  A  cily  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  but  atn 
by  Aromianus  and  Hierocles  to  Iitauria.  (Am 
MareeJl ,  14.  25.  —  Hterticl.,  p.  709.)  It  wa«  lou 
by  Claudius  the  Roman  emperor,  and  was  sitiuir 
plain  between  two  summits  of  Mount  Taurvi, 
probably  also  on  the  Calycadnus,  or  one  of  its  l>ni  < 
(  Wesseltnfi,  ad  HierocL,  I.  c. — Cramer'*  Asia  -V 
vol.  2,  p.  332.) 

Clai'dius.  I.  Appius.     {Vid.  Appius.)  — 11 
cher,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  first  IHinic  war 
previous  to  a  naval  engagement  with  the  rartbi 
lans,  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  sacn'd  i 
told  him  that  they  would  not  eat,  which  wa«  rctoq 
a  bad  omen,  lie  ordered  thcni  to  lie  thrown  into 
sea,  exclaiming,  "Then  let  them  drink."  Aft>Ti 
joining  battle  w  ith  the  foe,  he  was  defeated  <rir/i 
loss  of  his  fleet.    Having  l»een  recalled  by  the  fftu 
he  gave  another  K|iecimen  of  the  haughty  t«nf*f 
Claudian  race,  for,  on  being  directed  to  Diiminii 
dictator,  he  puqM>sely  named  his  own  ri«it>r.  an  ■ 
vidual  of  the  lowest  mnk.    (Lit  .  Enit  ,\9  —Q 
N.  D  ,2,  3.  — Id  .de  Dir  .  1,  16  )— III.  Nm 
man  consul  in  the  second  Punic  war,  who,  in 
junction  with  his  colleague  Livius  Salinator,  dr W 
Hasdrubal  in  L'mbria,  on  the  banks  of  Ihr  Mrt»<i 
(V,d.  Metaurus  and  HasdrubaJ.)— IV.  Tiberiu»  JiJ 
father  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.    He  was  di»tingxii« 
for  his  naval  skill  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  un<i<T^ 
bus  Crsar     At  a  subsequent  period  he  exrii«I  »l 
dition  in  Campania,  by  promising  to  reMon-  tbf 
erty  of  those  who  had  sulTercd  in  the  civil  ware 
tumult,  however,  was  soon  quelled  by  the  im«M 
Octavius  ;  and  Tiberius,  together  with  his  «iff  1 " 
took  refuge  in  Sicily  and  Achaia  until  llie  c**"'' 
mcnt  of  the  second  triumvirate  made  it  safe  fw  ^' 
return  to  Rome     Livia  having  after  ihi*  mfBS"! 
alTections  of  Gctswius.  Tiberius  transferred  to  bim 
name  and  privileges  of  a  husband.  (Ttf^t.-A 
5. 1.)— V.  Tiberius  Nero  Cfsar.  the  «uccef«>r  »f 
gustus,  and  son  of  the  preceding  ( 
—VI.  Tiberius  Claudius  Dnisus  Crwr.  inoK  c« 
monJy  known  by  his  histoxical  name  of  Claudiu*, 
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crc^  u  ibf  SdoanempifSMtbedeaiborOiIigiila. 

kim  jtij      mmi  *oD  of  Drtiiui  and  Antonia,  and, 

r.  ^raiiJ-ifplx^w  to  AugustUK.  ^VliPtilhe 
ijfCilijfuU  was  inadi"  known,  tlio  first 
;i>'  -iurt  f«rty  anil  of  tlic  forci);n  guards 
>  as  aWMcTe  all  who  hul  ]>rirtiripateii  in  the  tuur- 
S^iciml  pcnon*  of  ili^itinction,  who  Liiiprudciuly 
^  tikemselvet,  bceamr,  in  consequence,  the  vic- 
I  ^  tSteiz  faxj.  Thi«  violence  lubaided,  bowever, 
Claudius,  who  had  concealed 
of  the  palace,  and,  being 
I  hit  hidinf-plaee,  Hutm  hiawetf  at  their 
hia  di»  otxaoct  tenor,  and  besought  thmt  to  spare 
Uv    TTif  soMiirs  in  the  \).iUcr  ionnoditOely  sa- 
Mi  eaip«rjt,  aiii  ClAUilius,  in  return,  sot  the 
ini  eoBpl*  of  paying  the  army  for  thr  ini)ji^rial  diix- 
njtT  >»  a  UrgeM  from  tlie  public  trcaHury     It  is  Uif-  i 
iod:  i»  MMffo  any  other  motive  fur  thr  rhoirn  which  | 
jRiiT  madie  of  ClauJiUii  iliou  that  which  tbev  them-  i 
mm  pt«Ceui*d.   His  relationship  to  the  whole  fami- 
^  sf  tte  Cmman."   Qaudiua,  who  waa  now  fifty 
JMBS  «U,  bad  aerer  dom  aajthios  to  gain  popularity, 
■i»i|i^liy  tboae  qualitias  whicS  Mcain  the  atlach- 
mm  tiOm  •oldiery.   H«  had  b«flD  ■  ^nskety  MU, 
aai  <W  <)rteU>iMnent  of  his  faculties  was  retarded  by 
im  bi>Jiir  infirmities  ;  and  although  he  out^w  his  , 
I  .--    * u:*.  mil  t»x-ame  Ji»tiiij;uistied  as  a  polite  schol- 
m  ma  tm  eki4Ui-iit  writer  {Ttuil  .  Ann  ,  13,  3. — Sm-  ' 
At.  r»/  Claud  .  L-  -tl  ),  hit)  spirits  never  n-covered 
boa  ibe  effects  of  di»i  Mse  ^nd  of  uvvetis  trcatmenl, 
Bti\t  retained  much  »f  tlie  timidity  and  indolence  of 
tmdiikikood.    (S..r,„n  .  \',t  (•l<i>td,c.  2.)  Dunng 
tbdigB  «f  Tib<:nLjN  he  gave  hiin/«clf  up  to  gross  sen- 
■lity,  wtA  conaoM  hunsclf  undet  Itiia  d«ai»iUition ; 
bf     HCB^  wUA  it  brought  with  it.   IRider  CS»> . 
I^rii  liMka  fmnd  his  safety  ooiuiat  in  maintMBUig 
lit  it|MMiM  far  incapacity,  and  ho  sufTorcd  hiuisel? 
Iskcoar  dk*  bait  of  court  (lArasitcti,  nnd  the  suhjeet 
•f  tieir  praetie.d  joke*.    {Siuean.,  Vu.  Claud,  c  7.) 
T:^  .  i  -rrrurfit  of  novelty,  on  his  first  accession  to 
I*  iidimm.  |«a-Juced  tfTortm  of  (taffacity  and  prudenec, 
of  viMchnone  wito  had  previously  known  Inni  heheved 

biiiicuat4e :  and  dtinng  the  whole  of  his  reign,  too, 
«c  &nJ  nidicioas  and  useful  enactments  occasionally 
■•isiVtitliwoaid  seem  to  show  that  he  was  not  in 
mBH      iBy  ^  emperor"  as  hiatoriaos  have  gen- , 
mlkf  MfMatad  Mm  to  Iw.    It  ja  nait  prabwlai ' 
ihiiiiiMhit  tht  fitmty  wlddi  dNoaelciriMa  aonw ' 
HA«f  h(>  eoodaet  was  the  result,  not  of  natural  im- 
•wiaT,  but  of  the  early  and  unlimited  indulgence  of 
tk*  trj^  t!  vii«ua.lity      (/laudiiis  cinhelhHhed  Rome 
•iti  iUJ)  V  [nat,"nil'<^'T>t  works;  he  iiiailo  Mauritania  a 
Kiiswnpw^iaC'- ;  hi*  irtnios  fonntit -snceesrifullv  aj^ainst 
the  Gcnau* ,  mil  ite  htoiM^f  triumphed  maenilicontly 
hr  Tictorics  over  the  Britons,  and  obtained,  together 
^  L  •  ,  .  surname  of  Britannicus.    But  ^ 

t  was  wholly  governed  by  worthless  ^ 
'  "  '  bj  hia  aiii|mas,  the  prol1it;nte 
whaia  Ctoalty  and  rapacity  , 
Ueentiousncss.    At  her  in- 
■  it  wm  Vit  too  common  for  the  emperor  to 
pat  to  4ntti.  on  f^i*^  ch  iri,n  s  of  conspiracy,  some  of 
Hie  wttkhits!  r,i  the  nobles,  asid  to  confiscate  thsir  es- 
(oies  wifi  thf  cniney  aiising  from  wliieh  slic  openly 
:  ifli;>.  ri  I      iiuinTon*  pnramoura.    When  the  ca- 
•"cr  of  lilt*  iTuil'.y  worn  iii         tcmiinatcd,  Claudius 
f:,>v!  riicil  itt  a  uiMc  by  his  fre«n1inaf»  Narcissus, 
-I '  fi'Au,  ajMthcT  manoroitted  slave,  until  he  took  to 
•Ik  bu  own  niec«,  Afxif^piiw,  daughter  of  G«rmaiu<  i 
ra>.a  woman  of  atnm  natnial  aUlitiaa,bat  of  insa-  \ 
^  a'adoe^  aMtwa  laibiiioa,  and  lemorscless  cra- 
^_Hw  iaiuaiiaa  mr  tiie  IhcUe  emperor  was 
"■'Wt  and  was  displayed  in  the  most  glaring  man- , 
9k  pmailed  on  hiln  at  last  to  set  aside  his  own 
*%ni»iuiii-u».  and  to  adopt  her  son  DomitiuH  Ahemv 
^  her  former  ha^nad,  giving  him  the  name 


hy  which  he  is  best  Imown,  Nan,  and  constituting 
him  heir  to  tho  imperial  throne.  Clandius,  having  a^ 
terwanl  i<hown  a  disposition  to  change  the  succession 
and  restore  it  to  Britannicus,  fell  a  victim  to  the  am- 
bition of  Ag:i,i[ii:i:i.  who  causod  hint  to  Ik"  poisoned 
A  diiih  of  uiiishrooins  was  prepared  for  the  purpose,  u 
kind  of  food  of  which  the  enip(  r<)r  was  known  to  be 
especially  fond,  and  the  cifects  of  tho  poison  weio 
hastened  by  the  pretended  remedies  exhibited  by  Xeno- 
phon,  the  phjaieUn  of  the  jialacc.  It  was  given  oqt 
that  Claudiaa  bad  aoffered  from  indigestion,  which  Ida 
liabiiiial  ^uttoiqr  Tendered  ao  freqaeat  that  it  andtad 
no  xurprtee :  and  Ida  death  waa  eonceded  till  Domi- 
tius  Nero  had  secure*!  the  guards,  and  had  quietly 
taken  posaession  of  the  imperial  authority.  Claudius 
(lied  in  the  sixty-fnurth  year  of  his  Qf^c,  and  the  four- 
l«eiilh  of  his  rvign,  A.U.  64.  {Suetm.,  Vu.  CU»d.— 
Dio  Cass.,  lib.  W^En^ftlaf.  iktnfol^  Dh.  9,  vd. 
2,  p  443,  st4iq.) 

CLAZoMENiB,  a  citr  of  baia,  on  the  coast  of  ilia 
Mgna  Sea,  woat  of  Smjrma.  There  were  two  plaeea 
of  ttia  namo ;  the  more  ancient  stood  on  tlie  coilli* 
iMBt,  and  waa  atronclT  liiitified  bf  the  bmiMia  to  i»> 
aiat  tlie  Fenians.  Attar  the  demt  of  Oroaaa,  howw 
ever,  they  were  terrified,  and  withdrew  to  a  neighbour- 
ing island,  where  they  built  the  second  Clazoraens,  so 
oi&n  mentioned  in  lloman  history.  (Strabo,  645. — 
Compare  I'au.nimas,  7,  3.)  Alexander  joined  it  to 
the  continent  by  a  eaiideway  250  paces  long  :  frota 
which  lime  it  was  reckoned  among  the  cities  on  the 
continent.  (P/j«.,  5, 29.)  Augustus  neatly  embellish- 
ed it,  and  waa  styled,  on  some  medals,  its  founder, 
through  flattery.  Anaxagoras  was  bom  here.  On  or 
near  ita  aite  atanda  the  amall  town  «£Jkmrlak  or  Vou  rla. 
Than  an  atltt  aonao  femidBa  of  Hio  aacieot  causeway, 
by  wluch  one  can  reach,  with  aoma  liak*  howover. 
from  the  force  of  the  sea,  the  ialand  of  flt  xloi.  (Po* 
locke,  vol.  3.  book  '2,c^  ^CAaiidl(r,G.M.-~>JfcmMrt. 
Ueogr.,  vol  (>,  i)t  J,  p  32'J.) 

Ci.E.»NTitt I  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Assua  in  Lyd- 
ia,  disciple  oi  Zrno  Aftvr  the  death  of  '/.eno  he  prr- 
sitled  over  lii.s  scliool.  His  first  appearance  was  in 
the  character  of  a  wrestler.  In  this  capacity  ho  vieit- 
ed  Athens,  where  the  love  of  philosophy  was  diffused 
through  all  ranks  of  people.  Hp  soon  caught  the  gen- 
eral apirit,  and  though  he  w  as  possAsscd  of  no  more 
Ihan  nor  AndbiM,  ha  detetmined  to  fiat  himaelf  uodar 
the  tnition  of  aoma  eminent  philoiophar.  Hia  flnt 
master  w  as  Crates,  the  Academk.  He  aftaiwaid  li^ 
came  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  a  celebrated  advocate  of 
hid  doctrines.  By  ni^hl  he  drew  water  as  a  common 
labourer  in  the  public  jrardens,  that  he  might  have 
leisure  in  the  d.iytinie  to  ;,ttcnd  the  schonis  of  philos- 
ophy. The  Athenian  citizens  obiservinc  that,  tbouirli 
he  appeared  strong  and  heaUhv,  he  had  no  visibla 
means  of  subsistence,  summoned  him  befuru  the  Are- 
opagua,sccon]i)^to  the  custom  of  the  city,  to  give  an 
aoeonnt  of  his  manoar  of  living.  Upon  thia  ha  pro- 
duced the  gardener  fiw  whom  M  d«w  water,  and  a 


woman  for  whom  he  gnmnd  ..... 
prove  that  he  subsisted  by  the  labour  of  hia  iMadjh 
and  the  jnd<;es  of  the  court  were  struck  with  aOMI  afr 
miration  of  Iiis  conduct,  that  they  ordered  t««  mnm  tO 
bo  paid  him  out  of  the  public  tre.asury  ;  which,  how- 
ever, Zeno  would  not  sutler  him  to  accept  (.Diog. 
Lorrt  -Vol.  Max.,  8,  7.— Sen  .  F.p  .  U.)  Antigonos 
afterward  presented  him  with  three  thotitand  minm. 
From  the  manner  in  which  this  philo.sopher  .supported 
huDTCii;he  was  called  a'l  r?  of.  or  "the  well-drawer.'" 
For  many  years  he  wa.s  so  very  poor  that  he  was  coo>- 
pellad  to  write  the  head*  of  iua  master's  Iccturea  on 
sheOa  and  bonea,  Ibr  the  vaat  «f  money  to  buy  better 
materials.  He  remained,  liowvnr«  aoCwMMtanding 
every  obstacle,  a  pupil  of  Zeno  fat  nbieleen  yealft 
His  naiund  facultie.s  were  slow  ;  but  resolution  and 
perseverance  enabled  him  to  overcome  every  difficulty ; 
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tfid  at  Ust  he  became  ao  complrte  a  mantrr  of  the 
Stoic  philiMiopby  an  to  lie  perfectly  well  qualified  to 
Mirceetl  Zeno.  His  fellow-<li*ciplci  often  ridiculed 
him  for  hi*  dulnesi  by  calling  him  an  aas ;  but  hi« 
anKwer  waa.  that  if  he  were  an  ajM  he  wa«  the  better 
alili>  to  bear  the  wei);ht  of  Zeno'v  dortrine.  He  wrote 
much,  but  none  of  his  writinpi  remain  except  a  most 
btv-kutiful  hymn  to  Jupiter,  preserved  in  the  Antholo|^ 
Al\(rr  his  death,  the  Roman  senate  erected  a  statue 
in  honour  of  him  at  Aasus  It  in  said  that  he  starved 
himself  in  his  90th  year,  B  C  240.  (Enfield's  Hit- 
tort/  of  Pkilotophy,  vol.  1,  p.  354.  ifqq  ) — II-  A  Ca>- 
rinthian  painter,  whom  some  make  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  drawing  in  outline.  (Phn  ,  3ft.  3  )  Athe- 
nar;oms  mentions  him  among  the  firat  that  practised 
tliis  branch  of  the  art.    (Sillie,  Diet.  Art.,  ».  r.) 

Clkarchcs,  J.  a  tjrmnt  of  Herarlea  Pontica,  who 
was  killed  by  Chion  and  I^nidas,  Plato's  pupils,  du- 
rin<^  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Dacchus,  after 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sovereign  power  for  twelve 
years,  3ft3  B.C.  (Consult  Mfmnon,  Fra/^.,  c.  1, 
anil  Hoflmann's  I'roiepomrna  tn  Chwnts  F.ptt  — 
Compare  also  remarks  under  the  article  Chion.) — 
II  A  Lacedemonian,  one  of  the  Greek  comm.ind- 
ers  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  held  by 
that  prince  in  the  highest  estimation  of  nil  the  (ireek 
leaders  that  were  with  him.  A  sketch  of  his  rharac- 
ler  and  history  is  given  by  Xenophon  (Anah.,  'i,  6), 
in  which  many  things  appear  to  be  softened  down. 
He  had  been  governor  previously  of  Byzantium,  under 
the  orders  of  the  .Spartan  Ephori,  and  h.id  conducted 
himself  so  tyrannically  that  the  government  at  home 
sent  an  armed  force  against  him.  Clearchus,  antici- 
p.itmg  the  arrival  of  these  troops,  left  Byzantium  and 
s(>i/rd  upon  .Selymbria,  and  when  the  SparUn  forces 
came  he  engagetl  in  battle  with  them,  but  was  de- 
feated. .\fter  this  he  fled  to  Cynis.  He  was  entrap- 
ped along  with  the  other  Greek  leaders,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cunaxa.  by  the  satrap  Tissaphemes,  and  put  to 
death  in  common  with  them  (AVn  .  Anab.,  3,  5,  31, 
Mtqq.—Id.  lb.,  2,  6.  I,  $rqq  —[)iod.  Str  ,  14.  12  ) 

Clbmkns,  I  (commonly  called  /fomnnuf,  fordistinc- 
tion'  sake  from  Clemens  of  .Mexandrea).  one  of  the 
•ttriy  Christi.-uis,  the  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of  St 
Phul,  and  afterward  bishop  of  I<x)me.  to  which  station 
he  was  chosen  A.U  07,  or,  according  to  some,  A.D. 
91  He  was  the  author  of  aji  epistle  to  the  church  of 
Corinth,  printed  in  the  "  Patres  Apostolici"  of  Le 
Clerc,  Amtt.,  1698.  Of  this  work,  the  only  manu- 
script of  which  now  extant  is  in  the  British  .Museum, 
Archbishop  Wake  printed  a  translation  in  1705.  The 
best  edition  of  the  original  is  Jacobson's,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Oion.,  1838.  Clemens  is  supposed  to  have  died  at 
Ronie  about  the  close  of  the  first  century. — II  An 
eminent  father  of  the  church,  who  flourixhed  between 
A  D  192  and  217,  and  is  commonly  called  Alezan- 
drintu,  to  distinguish  him  from  Clemens  of  Rome 
He  i«  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  by  others  of  Alexandrea,  but  of  his  real 
origin  very  little  is  known.  He  early  devoted  himself 
to  study  in  the  schools  of  the  latter  citv,  and  hn<l  many 
pn<c«p(ors.  {Strom  ,  1.  p  274.— Eu«A.,  Htxl.  Ercl., 
6,  2  )  Hu  Hebrew  preceptor,  whom  he  calls  •'  the 
Sicilian  bee,"  was  unquestionably  PantsnuH,  a  .lew 
by  liirth,  but  of  Sicilian  extraction,  who  luiited  Gre- 
cian with  sacred  learning,  and  was  att.ached  to  the 
Stoic  philosophy.  (VaUa.  ad  Euxrh.,  6.  10)  Cle- 
men* so  far  adopted  the  ideas  of  ihiH  preceptor  as  to 
espouM  the  moml  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  In  other 
respect*  he  followed  the  Eclectic  method  of  philoso- 
phiiing.  While  the  pagan  philosophers  pillngetl  the 
Cliristian  stores  to  enrich  the  Eclectic  system,  this 
Chrirtian  father,  on  the  contrary,  transferred  the  Pla- 
tonic, Stoic  and  OrienUl  dogjiias  to  the  Christian 
crci-d.  as  relics  of  ancient  tradition  originating  in  Di- 
vine revelation.  (Strom,  1,  p  313.)  In  hopes  of 
358  ' 


I  recommending  Christianity  to  his  catechumens 
after  Pantnnus,  he  had  the  charge  of  the  Chrii 
;  catechetical  school  in  Alexandrea),  Clemens  m* 
'  largo  collection  of  ancient  wisdom,  under  the  naoi 
Stromata,  an  epithet  l>orrowed  from  carpet-work, 
intended  to  denote  the  miscellaneous  nature  of 
philosophical  and  religious  topics  of  which  the  « 
treats.  He  assigned  this  reason  for  the  undertak 
that  much  truth  is  mixed  with  the  dogmas  of  pbil 
phers,  or,  rather,  covered  and  concealed  in  tbeir 
tings,  like  the  kernel  within  its  shell.  1*his  woij 
of  great  value,  as  it  contains  many  quotation*, . 
relates  many  Ctcts,  not  elsewhere  preserved.  I 
though  the  object  of  his  labours  was  laudable,  it  a 
be  confessed  that  his  inclination  to  blend  beali 
tenets  with  Christian  doctrines  rendered  his  wriiii 
in  many  respects  injurious  to  the  Christian  cat 
His  vruit  reailing  encumbered  his  judgment;  and 
injudicious  zeal  sometimes  led  him  into  crrdulitr. 
not  into  dishonesty.  We  frequently  find  him  u« 
ing  Platonic  and  Stoic  tenets  as  Christian  doctrin 
and  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  error  in  the  Chmti 
church.  Besides  the  Stromata,  we  have  the  follovi 
works  of  Clemens  remaining  :  1  t'rotrtpltcon,  at 
exhortation  to  the  Pagans  ;  2.  J'ada^ogus,  or  thej 
Btructer ;  3.  The  fragments  of  a  treatise  on  the  uw> 
riches,  entitled,  ''Wnat  rich  man  shall  be  saTcd'". 
In  these  works  he  approaches  the  strict  standvd  i 
orthodoxy  ;  but  in  one  which  is  lost,  and  the  title  c 
!  which  was  Hyuttlyj)o*e$,  or  "  Institutions,"  be  is  ittb 
'  by  Photius  (Cod',  109  — vol.  I.  n  89,  ed  Mkfr)\ 
'  have  maintained  sentiments  which  were  unscripiun 
'  The  works  of  Clemens  were  first  printed  in  (\rn 
only,  at  Florence,  in  l.'iSO.  Of  the  various  titu<t 
with  l4itin  versions,  the  best  is  that  of  Airhbulia 
Potior,  2  vols,  fol  ,  1715,  Oxon.  (Et^d't  Hirtory  t 
Pktlotophy,  vol.  2,  p.  274,  stijq  ) 

Clkoiiis  and  Btrox,  two  youths,  sons  of  Cjdip|it 
the  priestess  of  .Juno  at  Argos,  and  remarkablr  fa 
physical  prowess,  having  lioth  carne<l  off  prixciinlhi 
public  games.  Solon,  in  his  conversation  with  Cnr 
BUS  on  tlie  stabject  of  human  felicity,  related,  aceoniiii|| 
'  to  Herodotus  (1.31),  the  following  incident  respMtiai 
them.  Their  mother  Cydippe  was  required  by  h 
cred  custom  to  Ih*  drawn  to  the  temple  of  Jdiio,  m 
a  certain  festival,  by  a  pair  of  oxen.  The  uibnil' 
happening  not  to  be  brought  up  from  the  lielil  in  dm 
season,  and  Cydippe  licing  pressed  for  time,  her  t»< 
sons  put  themselves  under  the  yoke,  drew  the  dunut 
in  which  their  mother  sat  for  the  distance  of  fortj-fiw 
stadia  (nearly  six  miles),  and  brought  her  in  tiutmin- 
ner  to  the  temple.  The  men  of  Argos  wh* 
around  commended  the  strength  of  the  youths.  »i>i  the 
women  felicitated  their  mother  on  having  such  wu; 
while  Cydippe  herself,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  pn.yeil '* 
the  goddess  that  Cloobis  and  Biton  might  olwin  thi? 
greatest  blessing  man  could  receive.  When  »he  I"*! 
finished  her  prayer,  and  her  sons  hail  sacrificed  »i»d 
feasted  with  her,  they  fell  asleep  in  the  temptei 
awoke  no  more.  The  Argives,  m  comrocnioratioB  of 
their  filial  piety,  caused  statues  to  be  erected  to  thnn 
at  Delphi  .Servius  (ad  V,rg.,  Ccw^  ,  3,  MS)  «y». 
that  the  want  of  oxen  on  this  occasion  was  owi/ifr  •» 
a  |>cstilcntial  mal.idv,  which  had  dcstroyetl  all  ll>ef»|- 
tie  belonging  to  Argos  — This  touching  little  i*"*?  '» 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  niicient  writers.  (CoBtfUt 
Cie..  Tuic  <^i,tMl.,  1,%7  —Piut  ,  Contoi.  ad  AT*lt  .9- 
108.  F—ld  ,  V,t  So/ ,  c.  27  — .«f/»>*tfs*,  P  603.  Ac) 
CLKonrLi  s,  a  native  of  Lindus.  in  the  inland  ol 
Rhotles,  son  of  Evacjoras.  monarch  of  that  city,  WKl 
claiming  descent  from  Hercules.  He  wa*  not  w» 
remarkable  for  strength  than  for  beauty  of  pcrwio 
After  travelling  in  Egypt  for  the  purpose  o'^ ''^^'"iT'f 
knowledge,  he  ascended  the  throne  on  the  draih  ot  M 
father.  Plutarch  says  he  usurped  it  Therettolbui 
life  is  unknown :  wi?  arc  merely  iiifomicd  that  M  »• 
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iMBad  to  the  itfe  of  si  venty  yeanmnd  died  about  the  '  years  king  of  Lnconia.    With  hmcttded  the-  race  of 


65(h  Oljoaii^  by  •oarn  kt  U  nalMd  woag  the 
amuntm. 


vii(n«oMUiMOB.    nw  mToame  raunn  was  'Apta- 

llf/i/r/idy.  ''moiUrcUtoH  is  bctt,"  i.  c,  preserve  a 
a  cimiillge.    (i^Myf.  Loer/.  tn  Kt/.) 

CUdOMTPf,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  wlio  ■nceeadad 
hit  broUier  Ai^'csipolu  I.  He  wa«  defcatrJ  by  Epaiii- 
iiooiii  ia  the  btOtJe  of  Leiu^ra,  and  loat  his  life  on 
Ibt  wcHioii.  (Xm.,  flirt.  Gr.,  6,  4,  18.>~II.  A 
io:i-in-Uw  of  Leonidas  TI  ,  kintr  of  Sparta,  \vIio  usurp- 
ti  tin  kiagdmn  alter  the  ezpiUsioa  of  that  monarch, 
to  eoeo  ■Aarexpellod  m  Cam  and  sent  into  baa> 
jgiunent.  (Plut.,  Vu.  Ag.  et  CUom.) 

CuMxiou,  a  Greek,  writer,  supposed  to  have  been 
IkiMdHraf  the  work  wUdi  haa  reached  us,  entitled 


*'Cjdk  Theory  of  Meteors,"  i  e..  Circular  Theory 
of  ik  Stan.  He  is  thought  to  have  lived  some  years 
MMiiheChnstiin«n.  (iM«M«i«.  mIKs^.  Am., 

fni.  9,  p  54.) 

CusttiixKs  I.,  kiag  of  Sparta,  u^ooiiJed  the  throne 
Bi£.  fUl  At  tlie  bei^nning  of  his  reign  ho  undcr- 
iMkMOpedilion  against  the  Argivea,  defeated  them, 
■i  isiUo/ed  a  large  number  who  hod  taken  ref- 
Mi  ia  a  sacred  grove.  He  afterward  drove  out  the 
R4<tri!idi'  fMin  .Vthcns.  This  is  the  same  Clcoine- 
u.i  wlit)ui  .Vriftta^onu  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  in- 
awarwiihtlie  Ftenians.  Ho  aftenraid  BMii- 
ifei  undue  influence,  to  procure  an  oracular  re- 
tfOBtt  from  Delphi,  pronouncing  his  colleague  Dcma- 
ntu  iOegitiiBSta,  and  thtis  obumed  tiis  dup<j8iiion. 
iMMUgakmodt  aubaequently,  lest  the  fraud  should 
k  fiieorered,  Cleomenos  fled  secretly  to  Thcssaly, 
aod  from  ihence  pa.«i«ing  into  Arcadia,  he  began  to  stir 
the  ptofU  of  this  Utter  country  against  Sparta, 
ut  lairt— aoiana,  fearinff  boa  intrigues,  recalled 
lica.  but  hf  diet!  soon  after  nis  return,  in  a  fit  of  in- 
uiutj,  \rj  hit  own  hand.  (Heroi-t  6,  64. — Jd.t  6, 
1^  ttf.—lL,  5,  6S,  dee.)--!!.  C^onmiea  IT.  ■ne> 
€ttdtd  hi$  iMotlier  Agciiipolis  II.  on  the  throne  of 
Spiu,  B.C.  371.  The  power  of  hi*  country  waa 
teaatbdsdaw.  Mid  hepoaaeeaed  net  the  rwipiaito 
tilrat*  to  rutore  it  to  ita  lormer  state.  Ho  reigned 
cuty  jean  and  tea  months  without  having  done  any- 
tiiiog  worttqr  (h»  Mliee  of  peatori^.  (Paaa.,  3, 6.)— 
m  Cleometie«  III.,  son  of  Leonidas  II.,  awcnded  the 
Spitaa  tfanae  fi.C.  830.  Dissatisfied  at  the  prevail- 
■t  MBBM  af  Sparta,  he  resolved  to  bring  about  a 
nwrm.  mi  to  r^^tore  the  inntitiitions  of  ryriir^s, 
iiiei  tie  ciample  of  Agis,  who  had  lost  his  li fo  in  a 
sunihr  aUempt.  Thinking  that  war  would  furnish 
IklbsitoppiMtanity  for  the  execution  of  hi-*  (IcKijrn,  he 
U  ilii  tntees  sgainst  tho  Achsans,  who  were  com- 
■tafcd  bf  Antes,  and  flatly  distinguubed  himself 
Bchniaf  after  this  to  .Sparta,  with  a  portion  of  his 
•nBy,lie  potto  iKsih  the  Ephori,  made  a  new  division 
of  the  Imtl*.  and  introduced  again  the  old  Spartan 
Sfstea  oCaihieaUon  He  also  took  his  brother  £ucli- 
*a  as  lit  eoHeaj^f  on  the  throne,  and  thus  for  the 
fir^t  an  i  ou!y  time  the  Spactaoa  had  two  kings  of  tlie 
•Mas  faanlj.  After  a  long,  and  in  many  respeota  auc> 
ma  of  operations  against  the  Achieana  and 
MacedoDiaas,  ths  latter  of  whom  had  been  <■  died  in 
i>5  .\ntas  as  alias,  Cleomenea  waa  defisated  by  Aati- 
gonus  in  AakMk  of  SellaaU,  and  mmiedRatd^ 
led  to  Plfilcny  Eatr(Tctes  in  Egypt.  This  monarch 
tnated  hua  eith  some  degree  of  geneiDsity^  but  hia 
MMHNrMnf  AUofNitor.  a  weak  and  enapidooa 
pnnce,  soon  begaa  to  look  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye, 
>ad  at  last  Jtapt  hi»  ia  confinement.  The  Spartan 
•MaNh,  ia  a  HaTdBapair,  and  takhig  advantafo  of 
•ae  teraporarv  abs^-ncc  of  Ptolemy  from  hin  capital, 
We  forth  iirom  the  pUce  where  he  had  been  kept  in 
2f^v.  al«f  wkh  Ihiiteea  of  hb  ftienda,  and  en- 
•wwired  to  arouse  the  inhabitants  in  the  cause  of 
kaioai.  But,  finding  their  eflbrU  fmitleaa,  they  fell 
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the  Heraclidc,  which  had  ao  kMan  aat  on  the  throne  of 
that  cmuatiy.  Ptolony  oiderad  na  body  to  be  flayed 
and  n^ed  to  a  cross,  and  hie  ohildmn  to  be  put  tO 
death.  (PM.,  Vu.  CUom.) 

Clioit,  an  Athenian,  bred  among  the  ioweat  of  die 
people,  the  son  of  a  tanner,  and  said  himself  to  hxn 
exercised  that  trade.  Of  eztraofdinaiy  impudenoe  and 
little  ootirage,elow  in  tho  field,  but  forward  and  noi^ 
in  the  assembly,  corrupt  in  practice  as  in  principle, 
but  boastful  of  integrity,  and  aupported  by  a  coarse  hot 
ready  eloquenoe.  he  gaUied  antA  oonaidcmtion  by  flat* 
tering  the  lower  orders  and  railintj  at  the  higher,  that 
he  stood  in  the  situation  of  head  of  a  party.  By  an 
extraordinary  train  of  circumatanoeo  he  came  on  ▼)•• 
torious  in  the  all'air  of  Sphacteria,  the  Athenian  popu> 
lacu  having  chosen  him  one  of  their  generals.  Elated 
upon  thia  with  the  idea  that  be  possessed  military  tnl* 
cnts,  he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  commander  of 
an  expedition  into  Thrace.  He  was  slain  in  a  battle 
at  Amphipolis  against  Brasidas,  the  Spartan  general, 
422  B.C.  (Consult  the  reniarkK  o(  Mitchell,  in  his 
edition  uf  the  .Ycharncnses  of  Arutophanes,  Appen- 
dix,  note  A,  and  compare  ThufLt  4»  98,  Mff  .«-AL, 
5,  2  — Id.,  5.  8,  teqq.) 

CuKu.N.E.  I.  a  town  of  .VrL'olis,  northeast  of  Nemca. 
According  to  Strabo,  i(  w  i .  120  stadia  firom  Argos 
and  eighty  from  Corinth  ;  he  adds,  that  it  was  situiSed 
on  a  rock,  and  surrounded  by  walls,  which  justified  the 
epithet  applied  to  it  bv  Houier  (//.,  2,  570).  Hercules 
was  said  to  have  deu^Ued  and  slain  the  Elcan  chief 
called  Molioncs,  near  Cleone.  {Pindar,  Olymp.,  10, 
36. — Compare  ApoUodonia,  2,  5,  1.)  We  learn  firom 
Pindar  that  games  were  there  adetnnized.  (iVsm.,  4, 
26.---Atd.,  10,  78.)  Dodwell  alates,  that  Uie  niina 
of  Cleon.T3  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  called  Cour- 
tetc.  They  occupy  a  circular  hill,  which  seems  to 
have  been  completely  corered  with  buildings.  On 
the  side  of  the  hill  arc  six  aneient  terrace-walls,  rising 
one  above  another,  oa.  which  the  houses  and  street* 
were  aituated.  {Tmr^  yvA.  S,  p.  S06.  —  Cibmdlsrv 
vol.  2,  p.  2S8.—Gr!rs  Itm  of  the  Morra,  p.  157  )— 
II.  A  town  of  .Macedonia,  in  the  peninsula  of  Athos, 
said  to  have  been  foundod  by  a  colony  from  Chalda. 
{flerod.,  7,  22.— TA«cyd.,  4,  Orwnsr'e 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  260.) 

Ci.KopATBA,  1.  a  daughter  of  Idas  and  Marpessa, 
and  tlie  wif.-  of  NTrl.viKer.  {Horn.,  II.,  9,  557.)— II. 
The  wife  of  i'lulip  of  .Macedon,  whom  that  monarch 
married  afler  he  bad  repudiated  Olympiaa.  (Jv«/in, 
9,  5.)  After  the  death  of  Philip,  Olympias  compelled 
her  to  destroy  herself.  {Jutttn,  9,  7.) — III.  A  dauflh- 
ter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and  sister  to  Alexanoer 
the  Great.  She  married  Alexander  of  Epirua,  who 
fell  in  Italy.  (JimMr,  9,  6,  1  )  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  her  hand  was  sought  by  Per- 
diccas  and  others  of  his  genenJs,  but  she  waa  put  to 
death  by  Antigonus.  {Diod.  8ie.,  20,  37.— Oompaio 
Dtod.  Sic,  18,  23,  and  Wrs.selinc,  )    IV .  A 

daughter  of  Mithradates,  and  the  wile  of  Tigranee. 
(JuHin,  38,  3  )— V.  A  daagfaler  of  Antioehno  III  of 
Syria.  She  married  Ptolemy  V.,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
was  left  guardian  of  her  infant  son  IHolemy  VI.,  but 
she  £ed  soon  after  her  hueboad,  totiie  great  regNtof 
her  subjects. — VI.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
was  tho  wife  of  three  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  mother  oi 
fynr;  namely,  of  Antiocbus  Dionyshis,  by  her  first  hue- 
hand  .\lex;iiulcr  Bala.s  ;  of  Seleueus  V.  and  Antiochus 
VIIL,  by  Demetrius  Nicator  ;  and,  lastly,  of  Antiochue 
IX.,  sumamed  CyaioonHs,  by  Antiochus  Euergetcs  or 
Sidetes.  She  wns  compelled  hy  her  son,  .\ntiochu8 
VIII.,  to  drink  tlie  poison  wluch  she  had  prepared 
for  him,  B  (\  l.:0  — VII.  The  meet  ftmous  of  the 
name  was  the  dauirhler  of  Ptolemv  Anlett"*,  and  re- 
markable for  her  beauty  and  personal  aceoin  plixhmente. 

iyeeonfing  to  tho  luago  of  wo  Alcsandrean  court,  she 
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Diarriod  her  cldcBt  brother  Ptolpmy  XII.,  and  began 
to  reign  with  hini  in  her  nevcntM-nth  year.  Both  »he 
aiid  her  husband,  being  minow,  were  placed  by  the 
will  of  their  father  under  the  guardianship  of  Home, 
an  olFice  which  the  senate  transferred  to  Pompey.  An 
inmirrcrtion  breaking  out  in  the  Egyptian  capital  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  thin  reign,  Cleopatra  was 
coni|>elled  to  yield  to  the  tide  of  popular  fury,  and  to 
flee  mto  Syria,  where  she  sought  protection  in  tempo- 
rary exile.  The  flight  of  this  princess,  though  mainly 
arising  from  the  tumult  just  mentioned,  was  unques- 
tionably accelerated  by  the  designs  of  the  young  king 
and  his  ambitious  ministers.  Their  object  became 
manifest  when  Cleopatra,  after  a  few  months'  residence 
in  Syria,  returned  towards  her  native  country  to  resume 
her  scat  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  prepared  to  oppose 
her  by  force  of  arms,  and  a  civil  war  would  inevitably 
have  ensued,  had  not  Cesar  at  that  very  juncture 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  A 
secret  interview  soon  took  place  between  Cleopatra 
and  the  Roman  general.  She  placed  herself  on  l>oard 
a  small  skilT,  under  the  protection  of  Apollodorus,  a 
Sicilian  Greek,  set  sail  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  reach- 
ed the  harbour  of  Alezandrea  in  safety,  and  had  herself 
conveyed  into  the  cliamber  of  the  Roman  commander 
in  the  form  of  a  large  package  of  goods.  The  strata- 
gem proved  completely  successful.  Cleopatra  was 
now  in  her  twentieth  year,  distinguished  by  extraordi- 
nary personal  charms,  and  surrounded  with  all  the 
graces  which  give  to  those  charms  their  greatest  pow- 
er. Her  voice  sounded  like  the  sweetest  music  ;  and 
she  spoke  a  variety  of  languages  with  propriety  and 
case.  She  could,  it  is  said,  assume  all  characters  at 
will,  which  all  alike  became  her,  and  the  impression 
that  was  made  by  her  beauty  was  confimied  by  the  fas- 
cinating brilliancy  of  her  conversation.  The  day  after 
this  singular  meeting,  Cffsar  summoned  before  him  the 
king,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Alexandrea,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  procuring 
Cleopatra,  at  the  same  time,  her  share  of  the  throne. 
Pothinus,  however,  one  of  Ptolemy's  ministers,  in 
whose  intriguing  spirit  all  the  dissensions  of  the  court 
had  originated,  soon  stirred  up  a  second  revolt,  upon 
whirh  the  Alexandrean  war  commenced,  in  which 
I'loli-my  was  defeated,  and  lost  his  life  by  drowning. 
(^Ja-s.ir  now  prorlaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt ;  but 
she  was  comi>elled  to  take  her  brother,  the  younger  Ptol- 
emy,  who  was  only  ele*-en  years  old,  as  her  husband  and 
colleague  on  the  thnme.  The  Roman  general  contin- 
ued for  some  time  at  her  court,  and  she  bore  him  a  son, 
called,  from  the  name  of  his  father,  Ciesarion.  During 
the  six  years  whirh  immediately  followed  these  events, 
the  reign  of  Cleopatra  seems  not  to  have  been  dis- 
turiied  by  insurrection,  nor  to  have  been  assailed  l)y 
foreign  war.  When  her  brother,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
dcin:mded  his  share  in  the  government,  Cleopatra  poi- 
Koned  him,  and  remained  sole  possessor  of  the  n'gal 
mithority.  Tlie  dissensions  among  the  rival  leaders 
who  divided  the  power  of  Cirsar,  had  no  doubt  nearly 
involved  her  in  a  contest  with  both  parties ;  hut  the 
decisive  issue  of  the  battle  of  Philippi  relieved  her 
from  the  hesitation  under  which  some  of  her  measures 
appear  to  have  been  adopted,  and  determined  her  in- 
clinations, as  well  as  her  interests,  in  favour  of  the 
conquerors.  To  aflord  her  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing her  conduct,  Antony  summoned  her  to  attend  him 
in  Cilicia,  and  the  meeting  which  she  gave  him  on  the 
Tiver  Cydnus  has  employed  the  pen,  not  only  of  the 
hiRtorian,  but  of  the  prince  of  English  dramatists. 
{Shdktpeare,  Aniony  and  Cleopatra,  act  1,  scene  1.) 
The  artifices  of  this  fascinating  princess,  now  in  her 
twenty-fifth  year,  so  far  gained  upon  Antony,  as  not 
only  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  his  original  purpose  of 
mibjecting  her  kingdom  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  but 
entirely  to  lull  his  ambition  to  sleep,  and  make  him 
sacrifice  his  great  stake  as  a  candidate  for  the  em- 
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pire  of  the  world.    After  a  fruitless  attack  upon  th. 
territory  of  Palmyra,  he  hastened  to  forget  his  disgran 
in  the  society  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  |>assing  s^Vera 
months  at  Alexandrea  in  the  mOHt  foolish  and  puenl< 
dissipation.  The  death  of  his  wife,  and  his  subscqDrn 
mamage  with  Octavia,  delayed  for  a  time  the  rn«u 
which  his  ungovcmed  nnssions  were  preparing  f<n 
him.   But,  though  he  hiid  thus  extricated  himselt  froir 
the  snares  of  Alexandrea,  hia  inclinations  too  toon 
turned  to  that  unhappy  city  ;  for  we  find  that  nhm 
he  left  Rome  to  proceed  against  the  Parthian>,  he  <W« 
spatched  in  advance  his  friend  Fonteius  Capitu.  to 
conduct  Cleopatra  into  .Syria.    On  his  mum  from 
this  disgraceful  campaign,  he  encountered  still  dtvftr 
disgrace  by  once  more  willingly  submitting  to  ihai 
bondage  which  had  rendered  him  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  most  of  his  followers. — Pnssing  over  evenii 
which  have  been  alluded  to  elsewhere  (nrf  AutruMui), 
we  come  to  the  period  that  followed  the  battle  of  Ar- 
tium.    \Mien  Octavius  advanced  against  Egytii,  and 
Antony  had  lieen  a  second  time  defeated  undrr  the 
walls  of  Alexandrea.  Cleopatra  shut  herself  up  with  a 
few  attendants,  and  the  most  valuable  jwrt  of  hir 
treasures,  in  a  strong  building  which  appears  to  barr 
been  intended  for  a  royal  sepulchre.    'To  prevent  in- 
trusion by  friend  or  enemy,  she  caused  a  report  to  be 
circulated  that  she  had  retired  into  the  monument  to 
put  herself  to  death.    Antony  resolved  to  follow kr 
example,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  sword;  butbriiw 
informed,  before  he  expired,  that  Cleopatra  wa<  itj 
living,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  her  pp» 
ence,  and  breathed  his  last  in  her  arms.  OctaTiui, 
after  this,  succe«'<led  in  getting  Cleopatra  into  his  pow- 
er, .ind  the  queen  at  first  hoped  to  sulxlue  hini  brbrr 
attractions  ;  but  finding  at  last  that  her  eflbrts  vtm 
unavailing,  and  suspecting  that  her  life  wax  (jiorrd 
only  that  she  might  grace  the  conqueror's  triumpb.  the 
ended  her  days,  if  the  common  account  is  to  brrrrd- 
itcd,  by  the  bite  of  an  asp.    A  small  puncture  in  (be 
arm  was  the  only  mark  of  violence  which  could  b*  de- 
tected on  the  body  of  Cleopatra  ;  and  it  was  thrrcfore 
l>elicved  that  she  had  procured  death  either  by  tht 
bite  of  a  venomous  leptile,  or  by  the  scratch  of  a  [wi- 
soned  bodkin.    She  was  in  her  thirty-ninth  yew,  hi'- 
ing  reigned  twenty-two  years  from  tho  death  of  hn 
father.    Octavius,  it  is  said,  though  depri^•e^l  by  ihii 
act  of  suicide  of  the  greatest  ornament  of  his  approach- 
ing triumph,  gave  orders  that  she  should  have  a  nia^- 
nihcent  funeral,  and  that  hcr'body,  as  she  drsirrd. 
should  be  laid  by  that  of  Antony. — In  the  prate  of  CI*- 
opatra  was  deposited  the  last  of  the  royal  nre  of  (be 
Ptolemies,  a  family  which  had  swayed  the  weplrf  of 
Egypt  for  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years    Of  the 
real  character  of  this  celebrated  queen  herself,  it  ii  not 
possible  to  speak,  at  this  distance  of  time,  with  anr 
degfee  of  confidence.    That  she  had  beauty  and  lat- 
ent s  of  the  highest  order,  is  admitted  by  nrryhuto- 
riun  who  has  undertaken  to  give  the  annol*  <rf  li*' 
reign  ;  and  that  she  was  accomplished  in  no  oidinuT 
degree,  is  established  by  the  fact  of  her  bring  a  prrat 
proficient  in  music,  and  mistress  of  nearly  all  the 
guages  which  were  cultivated  in  her  age.   She  w*« 
weir  skilled,  for  example,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  «1» 
could  converse  with  Ethiopians,  Jews.  A rabiain.  Syr- 
ians, Medes,  and  Persians,  without  an  interpreter.  " 
her  conduct  was  not  at  all  times  strictly  pure,  moit 
seek  for  an  apology  in  the  religion  and  manner*  of  bet 
country,  and  must  ascribe  the  most  glaring  of  her  fnil- 
tiesto'the  absunl  institutions  which  regu/nlcdlb' tail- 
rimonial  connexions  of  the  Gr»co-Eg}'ptian  pnncw. 
and  which  paid  no  respect  to  the  age.  alfection».  « 
temper  of  the  parties.    (Plul,  Vil.  Cas.—U-  '"f 
Ant.—Eneyclop.  Metropol.,  Dir.  3,  vol.  2,  P  346 ) 
Cleopatris,  a  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  iJif 
nus  .\rabicus.  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ArH« 
noe.    {Vtd.  Arsinoe  VI.) 
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^f».»,  a  wimr  wu*^  on  die  eottit  of  Lyda, 

Ckijrfis,  F.  1  fyfaagomnphilosapher  and  miun- 
riu.      vein  bdoR  the  Goiistian  en.  {JBtknt 
r  H.  lA-'ti  'i-W.  All  Athmfain,  imid  by  Heradotiis 
^17)  to  have  bcrn  the  brnvcst  r>f  liis  countrymen 
m  (borit  jj^ainst  the  I'tTsian  tlect  at  Ar- 

t«.i--:.:i  ajiii  tbt'  AihenianB  are  8ai<l  by  tlu"  same 
anter  w  li«i\<'  C  'liLiufteJ  ihcnisi'lves  on  that  occasion 
mik  the  greatts;  >ilv>ar  of  riiiy  nf  ihr  (irceks, — This 
tfai-js  the  bshet  of  the  celebrated  Atcibiaiirs 
B«  jujnr  J  Dioamachc.  the  daughter  of  Niefrat  ks, 
LloAgpOftr.  the  daughter  ofClisthcnes,  ty- 
flf  S^eOi  Hi'  fell  at  thf  battle  of  Coroaca. 
leemd  note  oC  Vaickenacr  iad  Herodat., 
I.c>Ar  «Aer  Bntionhn  rnpecting  tfau  dinlM.— 
in  Ar  Caber  of  Aratoe,  laled  AbeutUhe^  B.O. 
W   (V'U.  Aratiu  11.) 

Clio,  o^tf  of  the  Muses  She  prcBided  over  histo- 
rr  ii>J  'A-Li  ji-uiTdllv  represciiled  as  linlding  a  half- 
r-tl  r;^!  Th-:  iiiM  ritioii  of  the  cithara  was  ascribed 
■j>  bn  Having  drawn  on  herself  the  anger  of  Venus, 
yf  tiantmg  her  with  her  passion  for  Adonis,  Clio  wis 
cixml  bj  the  goddcM  with  lore  for  Pierus,  the  son 
«f  ka^tm,  utd  hare  him  a  son  named  HjaL-iathus. 
(i^U,  1.S,  t,»m  )  Her  neme  (KXcm)  U  d»- 
M  fioB  cXdof  (Ionic  for  cMo^),  glpr^,  ramra, 
<E.hrw  ilieeddwitee  thcfflaaim  eetwiBe  cfUw 
^■f  adbiive. 

C'JToilcHcs,  a  native  of  Carthai^'c  {Din^r  Tm- 
r!.  i.Si.  tfqj  )  In  his  early  years  he  aciiuircd  a 
fai  if  *  :'i.r  learning,  whu  h  induceil  him  to  visit 
Grtect  wt  ihf  purpose  of  aittudiii^  the  schools  of  ilie 
/WoMphfrt.  From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in 
Ith—  he  ittacbed  himself  to  Cameades,  and  con- 
ttmk  Mt  &Kiplc  nntil  bie  death,  when  ho  became 
Hi  ioemsor  in  the  sr  irJirnic  ehair  He  studied  with 
grtit  aikstri.  and  made  hixusclf  master  of  the  systeiiM 
<fttf  «lkr«fceole  ^  but  profaeaed  the  doctrineof  eue- 
|nn  if  Mat,  es  H  bed  been  taught  by  hie  nuuter. 
Crm  rriatd.  iliat  be  wrote  four  hundred  books  upon 
(^iMo^tuol  fubjects.  At  an  advanced  age  ho  was 
w-^-  »uh  i  Ifth.Uijy  RecoTering  in  some  measure 
tbr  i:  liLi  f.vultii  !i.  he  said,  "The  love  of  life 
AiB  ieceitt  bp  no  l.nijrer."'  and  laid  violent  Itands 
vfta  buBMlf  He  entered,  as  we  have  said,  upon  the 
office  of  |>rete^  in  the  academy  immediately  after  the 
deitiiafCimexJr*,  and  held  it  thirty  yeara.  According 
to  Oorra,  he  tau^  that  there  is  no  certain  criterion 
^  wiuA  tojadge  of  the  truth  of  Aoee  leporU-whkh 
w  Rcme  firam  t|ie  senses,  and  that,  thenmc^  ewiae 
tea  wdi  either  vfaolly  suspend  his  aaseni,  or  decline 
prnii  »  peremptory  opinion  ;  bat  that,  nevertheless, 
■O  «<  ittongiy  impelled  by  nature  to  follow  prnba- 
Hfer  Hi*  manl  dortrine  established  a  natural  alii- 
acf  brtweejl  pleasuTC  and  virtue  He  was  a  professr.i 
fneinj  to  rtwtoiic,  and  Ibnu^ht  that  no  jjlare  should  he 
»lW«d  in  nxnety  to  so  diiiceroiis  an  art-  {Str!.  \ 
£«F  tit  Rht  .  <i  ia  —EnJuid  »  Hutory  of  Phlos- 
•1^7, 'ol.  l.p  JM  ) 

CitTr«»c.,  s  r>. T r  .if  T'mHria,  lisiog  in  tile  vicinity 
of Spolrtum.  10.1  fJlin-  intj  the  tbSt,  mi  both  to- 
^hermtothenber.  The  modani  mme  eftbe  Cli- 
tumnui  »  aotmn.  ft  wae  InMDa,  aeeofffing  to 
VqM  Britoidbwbite hesde,  ealeotiid  as  victims  in 
**  "*l>fai  cf  th«  trfumpll.  (Virg.,  Georfr.,  2, 
—  t,      19,  ^.-i  —  SU.  Itai  .  H,  458.  — 

Jb,,  It.  13  -  CI.  ri .  f),  rw,  Hon.,  5UG.)  The 
Vsuliful  in  which  the  younger  Pliny  {Ep., 

k;t  us  t)f  thii  s-jcrrd  river  .and  Hs  little  tem- 
fit.  the  ruin*  of  m  hicfi  an-  Ktill  to  bo  seen  near  the 
l^ottse  of  It  Vtrre,  between  Foli^no  and  S^leto. 
W  read  with  most  pleasure  m  the  original 
renti,  ■  Chserrazumi  ttfn  il  Jatme  Cti- 
Jw^W  ««  Cuilo  c  Temfkt  JbMn  mi,  4l«.  — 

(wi^iiewii  Oal^^  W.  1,    iro.)  AoeotdiBg 


to  Eustace,  white  herds  are  still  seen  wandering  over 
the  rich  plain  watered  by  this  river.  (^CUMical  Tour, 
vol.  I,  p.  322  ) 

CLiTSi,  a  fazniliar  friend  and  fiMter-bntlier  of  Al- 
exander, who  had  aav^  the  king's  llfb  In  battle.  Al- 
exander killed  htm  with  a  javelin  in  a  fit  of  inebriety, 
because,  at  a  fe.a.'-l,  he  preferred  the  artioim  of  Philip 
to  those  of  his  son     (  \'id  .\le\ander  ) 

("i.ou  In*,  a  goddess  at  Home,  who  presided  over 
the  (  "loacfT.  These  cloaca  were  sewers  for  carrying 
oir  the  fdth  of  the  city.  The  main  one  was  colled 
Cloaca  Maxima.  From  what  remains  of  the  Cloaca 
Mlaxima  at  the  pieaent  daj,  wc  may  infer  that  the 
proiie  wtAdti  the  anciRita  bestowed  on  the  Robmh 
cioaeagenenlljwieiiotnnnMnted.  Thefintdoaea 
wen  eonMiticted  h^  the  two  "nuraniins.  Tarquinine 
PriscUB  drained  the  low  grounds  of  t)ie  city  about  the 
Forum,  and  the  valleys  Tying  between  the  hills  (the 
Palatine  and  Capitolinc),  by  cloaca-,  which  were  carried 
into  the  Tiber,  (l4v.,  I.oii.)  Rut  the  draining  waa 
imperfect,  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima  was  irj  consequence 
built  by  Tarquinius  Superfous.  (Lie,  I,  66.)  It 
crossed  the  Roman  Forum  beneath  the  level  of  tho 
pavement,  and  in  ancient  times  it  is  said  that  the 
tunnel  was  so  large  that  a  wagon  loaded  with  iiaj 
eouid  eaaiJy  paaa  tinder  it.  {StralKt,  S36.)  Pliny  egc- 
pNsaea  his  wonder  at  dw  eolBi^  and  dnrabillty  eftfaie 
great  ondeitalpng,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  80O  yean, 
stilt  remained  uninjared  and  entire  (36,  15).  At 
tlie  present  day,  however,  all  that  we  see  of  il  is  (hff 
np|>er  part  of  a  {jray  massy  arch  of  penerin  Ht()nL',  aj 
«olid  as  the  day  it  wa«  built,  through  which  the  water 
almost  imperi  eptibly  flow*!  Though  choked  up  nearly 
to  ii.s  to|)  by  the  artificial  elevation  of  the  surface  of 
modem  Home,  it  is  curious  to  sec  it  still  ser\'ing  as 
the  common  sewer  of  the  city,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
three  thousand  years.  When  the  Tiber,  mto  which  it 
flows,  is  flooded,  the  water  in  the  cloaca  is  driven  back 
•D  aa  to  rise  above  the  Itejatsn*  Mthe  arch,  and  hide 
It  ftoia  fiew.  "When  die  Tiber  Is  bw,  not  only  this 
arch,  but  also  tlic  arch  through  which  it  discbargp.s  ita 
sordid  flood  into  tho  river,  may  be  seen  from  lh« 
Pontc  Rotto,  or  still  more  distinctly  fnini  the  river 
itself.  Dionysius  ijjfurma  us  (3,  C>7),  that  it  cost  the 
state  tho  enormous  sum  of  1000  talente  to  havo  the 
cloacB  cleaned  and  repaired.  We  hear  also  of  other 
•ewers  being  made  from  time  to  time  on  Mount  Aven- 
tino  and  other  places,  by  the  censors  M.  Cato  and  Va- 
lerius Ftaecos  (Liv.,  39,  44),  but  more  especially  by 
Agrinpa,  who,  aoooiding  to  Fliiqr  €■),  ia  aaid  to 
have  mtroduoed  whole  nvsn  Into  tOiBee  hoOow  dia»> 
nels,  on  which  the  city  was,  as  It  were,  suspended 
and  thus  was  rendered  aubternmeoaBly  navigable. 
((Compare  .Slrahii,  !.  —  Cissiml..  Vur  Ep  ,  3,  30  ) 
It  would  seem,  accorihnjj  to  the  common  account, 
that  the  early  cloaciv  weri'  at  first  carrie<l  throuf,'h  tho 
streets  ;  but  that,  tliroiij^li  want  of  rcfjulariiy  in  rcbuild- 
iii",'  tlie  city  after  it  was  burned  by  ttie  (lauU,  they  in 
many  places  passed  under  pri\rite  houses.  —  Some 
architects,  in  order  to  support  their  improbable  theoiy 
that  the  oonatnictton  of  toe  arch  was  not  known  even 
in  Greece  (wheie  the  ait  had  reached  a  perfection  it 
wilt  never  uoie  attain)  till  obont  a  hundred  jeoia  be- 
fore the  Ohristian  era,  have  attempted  to  controvert 
tho  antiquity  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  attribute  it  to 
a  much  later  period.  (Compare  Hirt,  Gesrh.  der 
BaukuMl,  vol  ■-!,  p  123,  and  Mulirr,  Etrufkcr.  vol. 
I.  p.  259  )  lJut  if  it  had  really  Wvn  rebuilt,  as  a  late 
learned  antiquarx'  chose  to  iniairine.  by  .VuijuKtus, 
would  it  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Suetonius !  or 
would  Livy,  that  minute  and  accurate  historian,  who 
extols  its  grandeur  and  antiquity,  and  carefully  chron- 
icles tho  erection  of  every  temple  and  basilica,  have 
&iied  to  leooid  such  a  woiit  as  thia,  whkh  must 
ham  been  eieenled  bcfti*  Ue  own  «|fN»  and  by  the 
VHT  ptinfie  In  whose  eonit  lie  was  Imnst  On  tli* 
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contrary,  he  expressly  says,  "  that  Tarquin  made  the 
groat  Bubterranran  cloaca  to  carry  off  the  filth  of  the 
citv,  a  work  so  vast  that  even  the  magriiftrrncc  of  the 
present  age  has  not  been  able  to  equal  it."  (/.id.,  1, 
56.)  Pliny  also,  who  records  iu  repair  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  expressly  says,  that,  after  H(M)  years,  this 
opui  timntum  marimum  continued  as  strong  as  when 
first  built  by  Tarquin.  It  may,  indeed,  seem  incredi- 
ble, that  the  Konians,  in  that  rude  a^e,  should  have 
been  capable  of  executing  so  noble  a  piece  of  arcliitec- 
turc  ;  but  Ltvy  tells  us,  "  that  Tarquin  sent  for  artists 
from  every  part  of  Etruria,"  for  this  and  his  other  pub- 
lie  works.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  evidence 
of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  being  the  work  of  the  Tarquins ; 
and  its  denial  only  affords  one  of  the  many  proofs,  that 
antiquaries  will  pervert  or  overlook  facts  when  they 
interfere  with  their  favourite  theories.  This  cloaca, 
tlicrcforc,  is  doubly  interesting,  not  only  from  its  ex- 
traordinary grandeur  and  antiquity,  but  from  biMiig, 

E-rhaps,  the  sole,  and  certainly  the  tlnrsl,  remains  of 
truscan  architecture  that  have  conic  down  lo  our 
times.  {Rome  in  the  19th  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  249, 
not. — Compare  Burgett,  Anli^uiltcs  of  Rome,  vol.  2, 
p.  223.) 

Cl.o.\nthi'8,  one  of  the  companions  of  ..flneas, 
from  whom  the  family  of  the  Clucntii  at  Rome  claim- 
ed descent    (  Virg.,  JEn.,  5,  122  ) 

Ci.onu,  I.  a  sister  of  Clodius  the  tribune,  and  a 
female  of  the  most  abandoned  character.  She  married 
Q.  MctcUus  Celcr,  and  was  suspected  of  having  poi- 
soned him. — II.  The  younger  sister  of  the  preceding, 
and  equally  infamous  in  character.  Sho  married  Lu- 
cullus,  but  was  repudiated  by  him  for  her  scandaloua 
conduct.    (Plut.,  Vtt.  Lucuh.) 

ClodIa  Lex,  I.  de  Cupro,  was  brought  forward  by 
the  tribune  Clodius,  A.U.C.  695,  that  Cypriis  should 
be  taken  from  Ptolemy  and  made  a  Roman  province. 
This  was  done  in  oracr  to  punish  that  monarch  for 
having  refused  Clodius  money  to  pay  his  ransom  when 
taken  by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the 
way  by  appointing  him  to  see  the  law  executed. — II. 
Another,  de  Magttlratibus,  A.U.C.  695,  by  the  same. 
It  forbade  the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark  of  in- 
famy upon  any  person  who  had  not  l>ccn  actually  ac- 
cused and  condemned  by  both  of  them.  —  III.  An- 
other, A.U.C.  695,  which  required  the  same  distribu- 
tion of  com  among  the  people  gratis,  as  had  been  given 
them  before  at  six  asses  and  a  Iricns  the  modiua. — IV. 
Another,  A.U.C.  695,  by  the  same,  de  Judtctis.  It 
called  to  an  account  such  as  had  executed  a  Roman 
citizen  without  a  judgment  of  the  people,  and  nil  the 
formalities  of  a  trial.  Cicero  was  aimed  at  by  this 
law,  and  soon  afU;r,  by  means  of  a  hired  mob,  was  ac- 
tually banished. 

Clodius,  Publius,  a  Roman  descended  from  an  il- 
lustrious family,  but  notorious  as  a  bold  and  reckless 
demagogue,  and  a  man  of  the  most  corrupt  morals. 
Besides  bein^  guilty  of  the  most  revolting  tur})itudc  in 
ttie  case  of  his  nearest  female  relatives,  ho  introduced 
himself,  in  woman's  clothing,  into  the  house  of  Julius 
Cffisar,  with  improper  designs  against  Pompeia,  the 
wife  of  Cesar,  of  whom  lie  was  enamoured,  and 
who  was  then  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  at  wliich  no  male  was  allowed  to  be  present. 
He  was  tried  for  the  sacrilege,  but  escaped  punish- 
ment by  bribing  the  judges.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
the  tribuneship,  he  relinquished  his  patriotic  rank,  and 
bad  himself  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family.  M'hile 
filUng  the  office  of  tribune  he  nad  numerous  laws  pass- 
ed, favourable  to  the  people  and  adverse  to  the  patri- 
cians. Ho  procured  for  Cato,  whom  he  detested,  the 
government  of  Cyprus,  in  order  that  he  might  lose  his 
reputation  in  tliis  difficult  office,  and  along  with  it  the 
influence  which  he  enjoyed  at  Rome.    He  cherished 

aual  hatred  towards  Cic«ro,  whom  he  finally  succeed- 
in  driving  from  the  city.    So  troublesome  at  last 
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did  be  become  even  to  his  own  party,  that,  in  ordc 
keep  him  in  check,  Pompey  procured  the  recall  dI 
cero  from  exile,  which  he  could  not  cflVct,  how*> 
without  the  strenuous  aid  of  the  tribune  Milo  ; 
not  long  afler  Clodius  was  slain  in  a  cunflict  tlial  t 
place  between  his  followers  and  those  of  Milo.  (  C 
Or.  pro  Mtl.—l'lul.,  Vtt.  Cic.) 

CLczLi-i,  a  Roman  virgin,  given  as  a  hostage  to  T 
senna.  According  to  the  old  Roman  legend,  -n 
Porsenna  and  the  liomans  made  a  peace  afler  tht: 
'  fair  of  Mucius  Scsvolo,  the  latter  people  gave  host^t 
'  to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maiuens,  children 
'  noble  parents,  as  a  pledge  that  they  would  trulv  k 
the  |K!acc  which  hau  been  made.  It  happened,  us, 
camp  of  the  Etrurians  was  near  the  Tiber,  that  Cla- 
onc  of  the  maidens,  escaped  with  her  companions,  ^ 
fled  to  the  brink  of  the  river ;  and,  as  the  Etrurians  p 
sued  them,  they  all  rushed  into  the  water  and  ttwan 
safety  across  the  stream.  But  the  Romans,  joaloitBi 
'  their  reputation  for  good  faith,  sent  them  all  back 
the  camp  of  Porsenna.  Not  to  be  outdone  iu  gen 
osity,  the  monarch  gave  her  and  hor  female  cviupi 
ions  their  freedom,  and  permitted  her  to  take  witii  1 
half  of  the  y  ouths  ;  whereupon,  with  the  delicacy  n 
Roman  maiden,  she  selected  those  only  v*  ho  »«  rc 
tender  years.  The  Romans  raised  an  cqut'stK 
statue  in  honour  of  her,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  M 
cred  way.  (Lio.,  2,  13.)  She  was  also  rcw  ardrd  ni 
a  horse  and  arms.  {Fragm.  Dion  Cass.,  A. — BtLL 
Anted.,  I,  p.  133,  8.)  There  is  another  story,  ili 
Tarquinius  fell  upon  the  hostages  as  they  wer»'  rt. 
ducted  into  the  Etrurian  camp  ;  and,  with  the  cirt 
tion  of  Valeria,  who  fled  back  to  the  city,  massacr* 
them  all.    (Pltn.,  34,  13  ) 

Clotbo,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Pare*,  dauchte 
of  Jupiter  and  Tliemis.  ( Vid.  Pare*.)  She  hdd  tl 
disUflT,  and  spun  the  thread  of  life,  whence  her  usxl 
(K7.u0r<v,  to  spin). 

Cli  entius,  a  Roman,  who,  at  his  mother's  bstie; 
tion,  was  accused  of  iiaving  poisoned  his  fitrpfalAi 
OppianicuR.  He  was  defended  with  great  abililv  b 
Cicero,  in  an  i>i.iiion  which  is  still  extant.  (V'm£  C 
cero.) 

Clubium,  now  Chiusi,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  bar.k 
of  the  Clanis.  Its  more  ancient  name  was  C«iijrn 
(Lib.,  10,  25.  —  Compare  Midler,  Elrvsktr,  vol  t.  f 
102,  where  the  name  Camers  or  Coinara  is  regarik' 
as  a  proof  of  the  place's  having  been  originally  jitf 
sessed  by  the  Umbrian  race  oflho  Cauicrfe*  ( on 
suit  also  Cluver,  It.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  667.)  The  Gjui: 
under  Drcnnus  besieged  it.  but  marched  to  Rome  with 
out  taking  it.  It  was  at  Clu.nium  that  Porkonm  hi'> 
his  court ;  and  near  this  city  he  erected  for  himwlf  the 
splendid  mausoleum  of  which  I'linv  has  IrantmitteJti 
us  a  description  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  (J'lm  .  36 
13.)  The  whole  account  seems  to  bear  no  unall  ap- 
pearance of  fiction  ;  for,  hod  such  a  stupendoai  wort 
really  existed,  some  traces  of  it  would  surely  lu» c  rr- 
mained,  not  merely  in  Pliny's  day.  but  even  in  thr 
present  ago. — Pliny  (3, 5)  makes  a  distinction  betwerr 
Clusium  Vctus  and  Novum ;  and  a  village,  lumni 
CAiust,  supposed  to  represent  the  latter,  is  poiittnloul 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  north  of  Arezto,  ui  cen- 
firmation  of  this  dutinction.  (Cramer's  Anc.  htlii, 
vol.  1,  p.  219.) 

Clusics,  I.  or  Clesius,  a  river  of  Gallia  Tran*paxla- 
no,  rising  among  the  Euganci,  and  flowing  betwwn  the 
Lake  Benacus  and  the  river  Mela.  It  is  now  the  Chttt^ 
or  C*i*o,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Oplio.—W.  Tbe 
surname  of  Janus,  when  his  temple  was  shut.  {Orxi. 
Fast.,  1,  130.} 

Clvmb.xe,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tcthyi, 
who  married  lapetus,  oy  whom  she  had  Atlas,  Promfr 
theus,  Menoetius,  and  Epunetheus.  {Hesiod,  TAffi 
509,seqq.) — II.  Tlic  mother  of  Pliaethon.  {(hilMet., 
I,  766.)  — UL  A  female  servant  of  Helen,  who  ac- 
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I  k«r  miitreM  to  Troj  when  the  eloped  with 
Pui  ((W,  Hcrmd.,  17,  867.— i/om.,  1?.,  3,  144.) 

CLvvixTincs,  a  patronymic  siven  to  Pbaethon's 
aum,  fho  were  daughters  of  cTymenc. 

Cvcm  (c«U«i  bj  tbe  Gre«k  writers  Asris),  now 
JMIm,  t  (own  of  Afiim  Propria,  39  niilM  eaat  of 
C:rJ3^r  It  was  built  upon  a  promontory  which  was 
ihi^  kke  a  shield.  A^atbodes  scizod  upon  this 
■ImvIm  ho  landed  in  Afiica,  fortified  it,  and  gave 
li,fif)ffl  the  ibapc  of  the  promontory,  iJic  name  of  A«- 
■ii(*'aikicid"  in  Greek*  same  as  Clypcu*  in  Latin). 
&  w6m  fldM  the  fmmionlinry  TaphUi*.  This 
town  lemd  as  a  stronghoM  to  Regulus  in  tlio  first 
haic  mr.  (ZdtMn,  4,  586.  —  Ltv.,  27,  29.  —  Cat., 

Ctrrcif.vEsTBA.  a  daughter  of  Tyndanis,  king;  of 
Sputa,  by  Leda.  She  was  bom,  together  with  her 
Inibr  Cutor,  from  <mm  of  the  egffs  which  her  mother 
trecgiit  furth  after  htsr  amonr  with  Jupitor,  under  the 
iam  ali.  twaa.  She  married  Agamemnon,  king  of 
Mtc«)c.  ^\'hen  this  monarch  wont  to  the  Trojan  war, 
k^i  AiiUttifc  and  family, and  all  his  affairs,  to  the  care 
ef  Lu  rtlalion  .Egi^lhus.  But  the  latter  proved  un- 
ia:  tful ;  1  hit  tnut,  comqiled  Gly  temnestro,  and  usurp- 
evi  ;fir  ihronc.  .Agamrmnon.  on  rcfnni  hnmr.  v.  a? 
mipietcd  by  his  guilty  wile,  wiio  wa«  herseil  aiter- 
wtfd  sUin,  along  with  ^£gisthus,  by  Orestes,  son  of 
tlwdccnsd  monarrh.  (Consult,  for  a  more  detailed 
a«Mant,tlie  articles  Agameniuon  and  Orestes.) 

Cni>ci,  a  town  and  promcmtory  of  Doris  in  Caria, 
*  (k  extremitr  of  a  promontory  called  Triopium. 

founder  of  the  placo  is  said  to  have  been  Tnopas. 
i,h"<  .  5.  §1.  — PaiMOx.,  10,  2.)  From  him  it  re- 
oriTtd  U  &nt  the  name  of  Triopium,  wliich  at  a  later 
feoodvaseeiifiaed  merely  to  theororoontoiy  on  which 
t  »ki>l  :$fylax.  p.  38  —Hcrodot.,  1.  174  )  V  cnuB 
vasUtBctacf  of  the  pleee,  mi  bed  three  templea 
eMMitslhM;  Older  the  eeveral  eanmiieeef  Bontia, 
AcTti.  indEupIcra.  In  List  of  these  stood  a  ci  In- 
hated  ttatae  of  the  godde«a,  the  work  of  Praxiteles. 
(fswL,l,lv^Pfai.,  36,  S.^lTer.,  Od.,  3,  88.— 
iatf.,  3fi.  It )  NicomedcB  of  Bithynia  wished  to  pur- 
chantkaadmir^  production  of  the  chisel,  and  eclual- 
tj  offend  toliqoidatethedebCefCnidQe,  wbieh  wee  very 
cooiidenUf.  if  the  citizens  would  ccc!r  it  to  him  ;  but 
they  to  part  with  what  they  esteemed  the  gloiy 
of  their  dty  /.  «.)  A  dnwing  of  the  Venus 

•fCniJu*.  fmm  in  antique  statue  fnun  !  near  Rome, 
tt  ei^ea  by  Fkjman,  at  the  end  of  hxa  lectures  on 
KslptoR  (fL  23).  The  sboiM  ef  Cnidus  furnished  in 
'D'KBt tBt%  18  fhpy  do  now,  a  greut  abundance  of 
Wet.  Yht  wbcs  were  lamous,  and  Theophrastue 
of  the  Ciiidian  omono  ee  of  a  peitiealar  species, 
very  mild,  and  not  prmsioning  tears.    Cni  lns 
vat  the  birthpUcc  of  the  tamous  mathematician  and 
artrotioiaREudons;  oTAfetlMidiidee,  Theoporopus, 
lid  CtSHU.   It  is  now  a  mere  heap  of  ruins ;  and 
w>  mdem  name  of  the  promontory  is  Cape  Cno. 
'  Vinnfrr,  Geo^ ,  r  j]  6.  pt.  3,  p.  236.)   An  accoont 
ol  ths  HUM  «f  Cnjaus  is  given  in  Clarke't  Travels, 
m  3^p.  J8l,  ftoo  Walpole"«  MS.  Journal. 

<  ^•■<*^*_  (K>«<j^,  more  correct  than  Cnobsos, 
r*".*^?^'  ^     ^'^^  tl»o  language  of  coins  and  in- 
irrifliuitf),  ^        gjjy     Crete,  on  the  northern 
coast,  a:  a  small  diatanee  from  the  see.    lU  earlier 
""^^y  ^^•MtlMi  mkkik  appellation  was  given  also 
BMoeaimHe  sttMm  that  flowed  beneath  its 
waOa.    (Strab  ,m  )    It  wa«  indebted  to  Minos  for 
Ml  lU  iaaponance  aod  oahsndoac   That  noBeieh  is 
Mid  to  have  drndrfihe  wM  Into  three  portioiis,  in 
^'•n  of  which  he  founded  a  large  city  ;  and  fixing  his 
tUkkfice  at  Coostts,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
(ZW.  Stc.,  5,  78.)   It  wie  here  that  D»la- 
■*eyttTateJ  hh  art  Tntl  p!nnned  the  relcVratrf!  lab- 
^■4.  Cnosos  long  preserved  its  rank  among  the 
^dliM  ef  Onle,  end,  by  iu  alllMioe  with  Go^e, 


'■Hffaftf  the  dominion  of  nearly  the  whole  island.  The 
vestiges  of  this  city  are  discernible  at  the  present  day, 
to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Candia,  u  hich  haa  commu* 
nicated  to  the  inland  its  present  name.  The  precise 
gitfi  of  the  ruins  is  callcu  Long  Candta.  {Cramtr^M 
Ane.  ChretM,  vol.  3,  p.  368,  «eqq.)  The  name  of  this 
city  is  sometimes  written  with  an  initial  (i,  as  Gno- 
aus,  and  the  Y  occurs  ectually  on  lome  coins,  but  the 
more  common  initial  letter  in  GieA  inecripUone  and 
on  coins  is  the  K.  (Comp«e  JKaecAci  L».  Aatm., 
vol.  2,  col.  649,  *eqq.} 

Coclure,  aking  of  Sietl^,  who  hospitably  received 
Dicdalus,  when  he  flei!  t>.  frrr  Minos.  When  Minos 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  daughters  of  Cocalus  deatioyed 
him.  (Ond,  Jief.,8,S31.) 

Coccr.irs  Nerva.    Vid.  Ner\'a  I. 

Coc  L  Yi^ii  H.  a  mountain  of  Argohs,  between  HaUce 
and  Hermione,  Its  previous  name  was  Thomex; 
but  it  received  the  appellation  of  Coccygiua  from  the 
circumstance  of  Jupiter's  having  been  nictamorphoscd 
there  into  the  htni  called  Cocoyz  (K6kkv$)  by  the 
Greeks.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  sncrrd  to  that 
god,  and  another  of  Apollo  at  the  base,  {tausuniat, 
2,  36.) 

IXTI  M  PKOMOXTORitrM,  a  pTomontOT}'  of  I3ru- 
lium  HI  Lower  Italy,  below  the  biiius  bcylacius.  The 
modem  name  is  Cape  Sttio.  It  maihed  the  separation 
between  the  Ionian  and  iSicilian  seas.    {Poli/b.,  2, 14.) 

CoLLLB,  Publius  Horatius  (or,  as  Nxcbuhr  gives  it, 
Marcus  Horatius),  a  Roman  who,  alone,  opnoaed  the 
whole  army  of  Porsenna  at  the  head  of  a  bridge,  while 
his  companions  belund  him  were  cutting  oflf  the  com- 
munication with  the  other  shore.  When  the  bridge 
was  deatroyedf  Codes,  after  addieoiinf  a  ehofft  piayer 
to  the  god  of  die  Tiber,  leaped  nito  oie  stream,  and 
swam  across  in  safety  with  his  arms  As  a  mark  of 
gratitudoi  cveiy  inhabituit*  while  famine  was  raging 
wfthin  the  dly*  hroug ht  him  all  Ae  pnyrlaions  he  coomI 
stint  himself  of ;  and  the  state  afterwanl  raised  a  '■tntiie 
to  him,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  ho  could  plough 
mmd  in  a  day.  (JUt %  10.  —  Dion.  lUt.,  1,  Si.) 
Whatever  wr  mny  think  of  thr  nthrr  parts  of  the  story, 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  land  is  evidentl/ 
mere  poetic  exaggeration.  Polybius  (6,  53)  makaa 
Codes  to  ha\i  i  crihhrJ  in  the  river.  (Consult,  as 
regards  the  \\liuii-  kgend,  the  remarks  of  Niebuhr, 
Rom.  Ui$l.,  vol.  i ,  p.  476,  Mff.,  Cemir.  traml)  — 
The  name  Codes  properly  niefitiK  "  n  person  blint!  of 
one  eye."  It  appears  to  be  the  old  form  ociet  (from 
oculus),  with  •  Mfab  intlial  eepinticB,  ( Veim  L. 
L  ,  6.3.) 

CocYTUS,  a  river  of  Epirus,  which,  according  to 
Pausanias  (1,  17),  blended  its  nauseous  waters  with 
those  of  the  Acheron.  Its  fancied  etymology  (from 
Kuhiu,  " /o  lament,''  lo  wail"),  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  its  waters,  and,  above  all,  its  proximity  to  the 
Acheron,  induced  the  poets  to  make  it  one  of  the  riv- 
ers of  tlje  lower  world.  ( Virg.,  Georg.,  3.  38.  —  Id., 
Mn.,  6,  297,  dec.) — "  Leaving  Potamia,"  observes  an 
intelligent  traveller,  "  we  paMod  over  a  marsh  or  bog 
formM  by  the  overflowing  of  the  liver  Veee,  wUd 
is  probably  the  Cocytus  of  antiquity.  It  flow.s  from 
below  the  mountains  of  Margariti,  <^osjte  Perami- 
thia,  and,  after  skirting  the  opposite  aide  of  the  plain, 
empties  itself  into  the  .\cheron,  at  a  small  distance 
from  its  mouth,  below  the  village  of  Tcktukmico^ 
Pausanias,  in  hie  deeeripfeion  of  the  Aebeiwi,  intunatoa 
that  the  Coc\  (us  also  flows  in  the  same  plain  ;  and  no 
other  river  exce^  the  Acheron,  now  called  the  iroruut 
2ovA<,  and  wm  Ymm,  1#  to  be  dieoeeeted  in  the 
Phanari.  The  very  appellation  Vata  (ffaCtl),  which  is 
an  expression  of  gnef  or  aversion,  seems  to  strengthen 
the  conjecture ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  water  of 
the  Vara  exactly  coincides  with  the  cTprrFsion  of 
Pausanias,  Wwp  dTepirrerorov,  for  it  flows  slowly 
over  a  da«f  wiMf  eoii,  iadibbg  noxious  qnalitiae 
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fVotn  innumerable  weeds  upon  its  banks,  and  occasions 
the  j^atest  part  of  the  malaria  of  the  plain."  (Hus;kti, 
Trattls  in  Greece,  dec.,  vol.  2,  p.  311.  —  Compare 
Wordtieonh's  Greece,  p.  254,  *eqq.) 

CoDANin  si^fs,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
B«iltie.  Mela  {3,  3,  6)  represenU  it  as  full  of  large 
and  small  islands,  the  largest  of  which  he  calls  Scan- 
(linavia ;  so  also  Pliny  (4,  13).  The  name  Codanus 
neemK  to  have  some  reference  to  that  of  the  Ooths  in 
(iound.  The  modem  term  Baltu  appears  to  be  de- 
rivctl  from  the  Celtic  Ball  or  Belt,  denoting  a  collection 
of  water  ;  whence  also  the  name  of  the  straits,  GretU 
and  LittU  Belt.    (MaJte-Brun,  Ihct.  Geofrr  ,  p.  viii.) 

CoitoMAN.M-ii,  a  surname  of  Darius  the  Third,  king 
of  Tcrsia.    {Vtd.  Darius  III.) 

CouKcs,  the  last  king  of  Athena.  He  received  the 
•ceptre  from  his  father  Melanthus,  and  was  now  far 
advanced  in  years,  having  reigned  for  a  considerable 
time,  when  some  of  the  Dorian  states  united  their 
forces  for  the  invasion  of  Attica.  The  Dorian  army 
inarcheU  to  Athens,  and  lay  encajnped  under  its  walls  ; 
ami  the  oracle  at  Delphi  had  asHurrd  them  of  succe«s, 
provided  they  spared  the  life  of  the  Athenian  king. 
A  friendly  Delphian,  named  Cleomantiti,  discloM-d  the 
answer  of  the  oracle  to  the  Athenians,  and  Codrus  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  fur  his  country  in  a  manner 
not  unlike  that  which  immortalized  among  the  Ro- 
mans, at  a  later  date,  the  name  of  the  Deeii.  He 
went  out  at  the  pite  dixguised  in  a  woodman's  garb, 
and,  falling  in  with  two  Dorians,  killed  one  with  his 
bill,  and  was  killed  by  the  other.  The  jVthenians 
ttiereupon  sent  a  herald  to  claim  the  body  of  their  king, 
and  the  Dorian  chiefs,  deeming  the  war  hopeless,  with- 
drew their  forces  from  Attica. — This  story,  which  con- 
tinued for  centuries  to  warm  the  patriotism  of  the 
Athenians,  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  altogether 
improbable.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  confirm- 
ed by  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  orator  Lycurgus 
(c#K/ra  Leocr.,  p.  158),  that  Cleomantis,  and  his  pos- 
terity, were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  sharing  the 
entertainment  provided  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Athens 
for  the  guests  of  the  stale.  But  we  scarcely  know 
h«>w  the  current  tradition  is  to  he  reconciled  with  an- 
other proscn'ed  by  Pausanias  (7,  25),  that  a  part  of 
Che  Dorian  army  eflected  their  entrance  by  night 
within  the  walls,  and,  being  surrounded  by  their  en- 
emies, took  refuge  at  the  altars  of  the  Eumenides  on 
the  Areopagus,  and  were  spared  by  the  piety  of  the 
Athenians.  If,  however,  either  must  be  rejected  as  a 
fabrication,  this  last  has  certainly  the  slighter  claim  to 
credit. — AAer  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  nobles,  taking 
mdTantage,  perhaps,  of  the  opportunity  aflbrded  by  a 
diiiputc  between  nis  sons,  arc  said  to  have  abolished 
the  title  of  (in^,  and  to  have  substituted  for  it  that  of 
arckon.  This  new  office  was  to  be  held  for  life,  and 
then  transmitted  to  the  son  of  the  deceased.  The 
first  of  these  hereditary  archons  was  Me<lun,  son  of 
C<idrus,  from  whom  the  thirteen  following  archons 
wore  called  Medontids,  as  being  his  lineal  descend- 
ants. (Vid.  Archontes — TktrlwalVi  Hut.  of  Greece, 
»oL  I,  p.  275,  vol  2,  p  15.) 

CoKLS  (Kiw'/ii?),  or,  the  Hollow,  I.  the  northern  di- 
vision of  Elis. — II.  A  quarter  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  appropriated  to  sepulchres.  Cimon  and  Thu- 
cydides  were  both  interred  in  this  place.  {Herodot., 
6,  103  — Plut  .  Vil.  Cinum  —Pautan  ,  1,23  )  Coele 
is  classed  by  Hesychius  among  the  Attic  demi  or  bor- 
oughs. Col.  Leake  places,  with  great  probability,  this 
hollow  way  or  gate  '•  to  the  south  of  the  acropolis, 
near  the  gate  of  LumbarJhari,  which  answers  to  the 
Port*  Melitensee."  (Cramer'$  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
3,  p.  336  ) 

OcxLcsvaiA  (Ko«77  Ivpia),  or,  the  *'  Hollow  Sy- 
ria," a  tract  ofcountrj'  between  the  ranges  of  I.ibanus 
and  AntilihMius  ;  in  Syria,  and  stretching  inland  from 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  country  around  Damascus.  In 
364 


the  time  of  Bioclesian  it  received  the  nanrie  of  ha 
nicia  Libanesia.  The  modem  appellation  im  givt  i  b 
some  as  El-Bokah.  (Mela,  1,  ll.  —  Pltn.,  6,  1  . - 
Jurnand.,  de  Kegn.  Stueest.,  p.  65,  dtc  ) 

CtELU  Lkx,  a  law  pasMd  A.U  C.  630.  that  in  -ia* 
for  treason  the  people  should  vote  by  ballot,  v  lid 
had  been  excepted  by  the  Cassian  law.  (Co  «ul 
Cu  ,  de  Leg  ,  3,  16  ) 

CtELU  s,  a  young  Roman  of  considerable  ta  ?ntii 
and  acquirements,  but  of  dissolute  character,  wh<  haM 
been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Cicero  on  hi«  first  i  trr»| 
duction  to  the  Forum     Having  imprudently  eng  ge4 
in  an  intrigue  with  Clodia,  the  well-known  sisU  ■  ofl 
Clodius,  and  hanng  afterward  deserted  her,  shi  ac- 
cused him  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her,  ami  of  Xia  in| 
borrowed  money  from  her  in  order  to  procure  th  as- 
sassination of  liio,  the  Alexandrean  an»baMiiador  He 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  still  extant,  ai>4 
obtainetl  an  acquittal.    VVc  find  him  subiioqucntl  •  at- 
taining to  the  prctorship,  and  engaging  eventual  f  ui 
the  civil  contest,  in  which  he  lost  his  life.     In  thit.aa 
in  most  other  prosecutions  of  the  period,  a  numbirof 
charges,  unconnecte«l  with  the  main  one,  Hcem  to  i  ave 
been  accumulated  in  orvler  to  give  the  chief  accusa  tioti 
additional  force  and  cre<libilily.    Cicero  had  thu*  to 
defend  his  client  .igainst  the  suspicions  arising  Irom 
the  general  libertinism  of  his  conduct.    Middlelon  has 
pronounced  this  to  Iks  the  most  entertaining  of  the  ora- 
tions which  Cicero  has  left  us,  from  the  vivacity  of 
wit  and  humour  with  which  he  treats  the  gallant  net 
of  Clodia,  her  commerce  with  Oi-lius,  aiul,  in  general, 
the  gayelies  anil  licentiousness  of  youth.    This  in- 
tion  was  a  particular  favourite  with  the  celebrited 
Mr  Fox.     [Dunlop't  Roman  Ltlrrature,  vol.  2,  p, 
309,  *eqq. — Correttpondtnec  of  Waiejield  and  Foj,  p. 
50) 

CffiLCs,  one  of  the  earlier  deities,  and  the  spouic  of 
Terra.  He  is  the  same  with  the  Grecian  Uranus. 
{Vid.  Uranus.) 

CiEva  {Kolof),  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Cslus  and 
Terra,  or,  to  adopt  the  Grecian  phraseology-,  of  I'ra- 
nuB  and  Ge  (Gea).  His  name  indicAtea  liis  cosmo- 
gonical  character,  being  derived  from  Katu,  "  /o  Aum." 
{Vtd.  Titanes.)  He  was  the  father  of  Latona  by 
PhoBbc.    (Hetiod,  Theog.,  404,  teqq.) 

CoHois.    Vid.  I/Cgio. 

Coi.cHi,  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis. 

CoLi-His,  a  country  of  Asia,  having  Iberia  on  the 
east,  the  Euxine  on  the  west,  Caucasus  on  the  north, 
and  Armenia  on  the  south.  It  is  famous  in  poetic 
legends  as  having  been  the  land  to  which  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  was  directed  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece.  {Vtd.  Argonauts  )  It  corresponds  at  the 
present  day  to  what  is  called  Minfrrelia.  Colchis 
abounded,  according  to  Strabo,  with  fruit  of  every 
kind,  and  every  material  requisite  for  navigation  Its 
only  exceptionable  produce  was  the  honey,  which  had  a 
bitter  taste.  The  linen  manufactured  hen*  wa>  in  high 
repute,  and  was  made,  according  to  Herodotus  (2.  IW), 
afler  the  manner  of  P'gypt ;  the  two  kinds,  however, 
being  distinfruisheil  from  each  other  by  name,  since  the 
Greeks  called  the  Colchian  by  the  name  of  Sardonian, 
but  that  which  came  from  Egypt  by  the  proper  name 
of  the  countrj'.  Thia8|>ecie«otmanu&cture,  together 
with  the  dark  complexion  and  cris(>ed  locks  of  the  na- 
tives, were  so  many  arguments  with  the  ancients  to 
prove  them  of  Egyptian  origin,  independently  of  other 
proofs  drawn,  acconling  to  Herodotus,  from  their  lan- 
guage and  mode  of  life.  The  historian  farther  informs 
us,  th-it,  lieing  stmrk  by  the  resemblance  between  the 
Colchians  ami  Egyptians,  he  inquire<l.  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  of  both  nations,  and  discovered  that  the  Col- 
chians had  more  recollection  of  the  Egyptians  than 
the  Egyptians  had  of  the  Colchians.  The  Egyptians, 
however,  told  him,  that  they  believed  the  Colchians  to 
have  been  descended  from  a  part  of  the  army  of  Se- 
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•cstr;«.  left  heitiBd  hy  him  in  thia  qoarter  to  goard  the 
psMM  wbea  he  WM  going  on  hit  Sqrthtan  expedition, 
mtd  vfaa  wantmStg  esubltthed banM  a  military  colo- 
^mfimNvaf  die  idenlitjr  oftba 

 iCi  w  dnwii    Hendotiit  ftnt 

'  ciKnimstance  nf  thr  rite  of  dKomdston 
to  both.  (Compon  Mickailu,  Mo*. 
Rrfkt,  Toi.  4,  IS.'i.  —  MeiJicrt,  in  Cumment.  St>c. 
Btf  Gotttn^  .  vo!  I  t,  p.  207,  ncqa.,  p.  211,  irijq  ) 
— The  »cooiint  here  given  by  HcrMOtus  of  iho  CJol- 
rSran*  h-tr  clintcil  .i  grr.ii  liivcMity  of  opinion  among 
.I'-iit  r-i  i-,-holarfs  Hrcrrn,  fur  example,  thinks  that 
the  I^jptian  coiony  in  (Jolchia  owed  iia  uxiittenoe  to 
Ihm  Emmb  co^tom  of  tranaplanting  ranquished  na- 
a^her  in  whole  or  put|  to  other  aiul  more  dia- 
iHl  Mnaoa ;  and  hit  MMpoMS  lb*  ColcUiau  settle- 


tfH  byXabadndmaar,  or  «»•  otfnr  «f 

Mnanrha,  who  pcnetTBted  into  Egypt-  (Ide'en,  vol.  I , 
pc  1.  p.  405,  mii.)  Holatcniua  makes  the  Colcliiana 
te  hare  been  a  colony  of  Jcwa,  tranaportcd  lo  the 
Ajrm  of  the  Euxine  by  aome  Assyrian  king  (Ep. 

L  -  T  ri.  Bau»onad.,  p  510)  .Michat-li«  views 
;^(Mi  m  ol  Syrian  orisrin,  led  out  from  home  aAcr  tha 
••wth»i)woftbelung«loin  of  Damascus.  {Mos  Rteht., 
«»L  4.  ^  186.  p  18,  nut.)  Ritter  maintains  a  theory 
rtfc'i|Tih«  I  diil'crctit  from  any  of  the  preceding.  He 
■riEM  tbs  Cotefai»ns  of  Indian  oiim,  and  n  thia 
iwy  ophww  tiwir  eeqaaintanwt  with  tne  ai 
iffaMB.  Aeeotdiitg  to  him  tkeiy  mn  a 
ealny.aataHidicd  on  the  ahorea  oftheBmiiM  for  the 
puTi-:'e^  L>f  trafTic,  and  the  very  name  of  SarJonlan. 
u  ij  vLici  to  the  Colchian  Unen,  be  traces,  along  witl»  i 
'-.e  tt-T2  .'^■id:>n  {'^ivduv,  "fine  linen"),  to  the  land 
Vi  Hfrksml  (Smd)  or  India    {RiNer.  Vorhalle,  p.  36, 

Ueuxa  Pioifo-Ttiaii'M,  a  promontory  of  Attica, 
akaattWH^aladia  from  Phalenun,  and  still  retaining 
Mi  tuami  IMBOi  though  occaMopalty  dcni^ated  by 
iklK  cf  l^iifjfrgm.    Here  waa  ft  tw^le  consecrated 
«»TMa,  vHdMriothe  goddeatMnaittttdGaiM^UidH 
CAml.  I,  \.-^Strab  ,  396).  and  abo  titmpM  of 
fm  aaA  Cerea.    (Mtur*.,  dt  Pirao,  c.  11,  p.  fi74.) 
CMIaa  was  aUo  cel^rated  for  its  earthenware.  {PbU., 
it  A  L.'i:- —  O;. .  td.  Rtiske,\o\  6,  p.  153.— £(ym. ; 
Mtif — )    Ritter  indulges  in  name  carious  spec- ' 
olatian.-^      th^  name  Colias,  and  finds  in  it  a  connect-  ' 
■  Enk  bAw««i  the  religious  systems  of  the  eastern 
1  western  trarid.    ( VorkaUe,  p.  51,  stqq  ) 
f-^i  T  mA,  I.  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  north  of  Ga- 
hii,  iiui  --iik^taed  firom  Alb.T    it  waa  rendered  famous 
hiataiy  by  the  aoifiroroolatii(m  of  the  chaste 
(£i»..VW.)  iit1fcati>M0fSlabo(SS8) 
It  w  Bilk  MM  itai  a  villifo.  n«  tidM  of  this 
fin*  MM  <ldB  to  h*  tnoal  oo  •  mil,  wUdt  ftmn  thence 
hu  otAaincd  ths 

gut  AnttqvATw,  to*.  1,  p  a40.) — 11.  A  town  of  Apu- 
ha.  near  Moont  Garganua,iiaw  OatttHm.    (Plm.,  8, 

II — Frtmt-,  de  CM.) 

Coll iTTv.f.  L  T.-irquiiiiua,  grandson  of  Aruns 
Fl/jo;  Imithrr  of  Tarc^uinius  Priscus.  He  derived  his 
nmiaaie  from  Cdytta,  mhem  he  resided,  and  widi  the 
pnncxpafity  of  which  he  wa.<  invested  Collatinos  was 
the  hosband  of  the  cdebrau^d  Lucreiu ;  and,  after  the 
njmttim  of  tiw  Twyaa,  ha  aad  Bwtoii  w«m  «leetad 
V*  finrt  MMdn  raa  niitiiiinfaip,  Immswvt,  to  tbo 
Tinqaia  '■■■^  excited  distrust,  and  when  a  law  vvxi 
pawed  budaluag  the  whole  Tarqninian  bouse,  he  wa» 
ferreJ  to  lay  Jonn  tj,*  office  and  depart  from  Rome. 
He  «"nd»->i  hw  iliTs  at  Lavinium.    (Lir.,  1,  60  —  Id., 

CollTtta,  L  om  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  on  Mount 
QairiBalia.  mo  called,  a  adltlnu  QuiriiuUt  tt  Vimmali. 
—It  W33  ealJed  also  Qmuvmiu.  To  thw  gito  Hamu- 
li rcxio  <ip  and  threw  m  BawiiitiiiBUMahr.  tOtM, 
4,  «n.>-U.  m  MM  Sf  AM  «f  llw  ftW  l»- 


giona  or  wards  into  which  Rome  was  divided  br  Ser- 
vius  Tullius.  The  cthor  thne  w«r«  F4»latimt  Sukv- 
rano,  and  fsfwttMk  (Im^  0,  il.  ^  id.,  36,  10.  — 
J'ftik,  M|  6.) 

CmJitim,  I.  »  dfy  of  Tnm,  noith  of  LuiMa.  It 
is  placed  on  the  coast  by  Scylax  and  others.  Pliny, 
however,  assi^mH  t>  a  position  inland.  Strabo  makes  it 
the  rr-  .  Irriri-  ul  :i  J  lirn  l  ui  j)rince,  who  ruli'<l  over  the 
adjai  i  lit  couutfy,  liiul  aim}  the  isl.ind  of  Teneiios. 
{Mannrrl.  (reocr.,  vol.  6,  [it.  3,  p.  16").) — II.  .\  town 
of  .Vlysia,  in  tlic  territory  of  Lanipsacus.  (Arruui,  I, 
13.— .SVraAo,  M'J  ) 

CoLORiA  AoiUPPiNA,  a  city  of  Uermany,  ou  the 
Rhine.    ( Vid.  Agrippina  III.) 

ColSnus,  a  drauu  of  Atlioa,  to  the  northwest  of 
the  Academy,  IMH  AthMta.  It  «ru  named  H^pflki% 
from  tho  amr  anotod  dMna  to  dia  Equaatnan  Nep- 
tune, and  ia  midand  ao  ealebtaiad  1^  tfw  pitv  of 
Sophocles  {(Edijma  at  Cotontu)  as  the  scene  of  the 
last  adventures  of  CEdipua.  It  was  the  native  borough 
of  the  port,  and  is  beautifully  described  by  him  in  one 
of  the  c  horuses  of  the  same  play.  From  Thiicydldcs 
wc  learn  tlial  (.'olonus  w,\«  distant  ten  iftadia  tVi  r:i  -In 
city,  and  that  asaemblica  of  the  inhabitants  wltc  on 
some  occaaiona  convaaad  ak  tiba  taaqda  of  NaptaiM. 
(Thueyd.,  8,  67.) 

Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  northwest  of  Ephesna. 
It  waa  founded  by  A]idiaunoa,aoa  of  Codcu%  and  waa 
situate  afaoot  two  aiilaa  tcm  Iba  OOMt,  ita  haibow, 
called  Nothunrbabtteanaaaled  with  the  city  by  meaoa 
of  long  wdla.  OoMpbon  was  deatroyed  by  Lysima- 
chuB,  together  with  Lehcdus,  in  order  to  swell  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  new  town  he  had  founded  at  Kphc^uB. 
(PaiMon.,  1,  9.  —  Diod.  Sic.,  20,  107.)  The  Colo- 
phonians  are  stigmatized  by  seveml  ancient  writers  as 
very  effeminate  and  luxurious  {Alhciutus,  12,  p.  526), 
and  yet  Strabo  says,  ttu^,  at  one  period,  this  place 
possessed  a  flouriahing  navy,  and  that  ita  cavalry  was 
m  such  repute,  that  victory  followed  whenever  Ihogr 
were  empwyed.  Hence  arose  the  proved)  t/oXefSm 
httridtvat,  "  to  add  a  CokpiMniaii,"  i.  a^  to  put  tho 
finuhing  hand  to  an  alftir.  Tba  adidltait  on  Ptoto^ 
however,  gives  aaotbar  explanation  of  the  enying, 
which  appeoja  somewhat  more  probable,  thougli  ita 
authority  is  not  so  good.  Ho  states,  that  the  Colo- 
phonians  had  the  rignt  of  a  double  vote  in  tho  general 
aascuil  ly  "  f  the  lonians,  on  account  of  the  serviro 
they  had  rendered  the  confederacy  by  inducing  the  city 
of  Smyrna  to  join  it.  Hence  they  were  frequently 
enabled  to  decide  points  left  undetennined  from  a 

f arity  of  snffragea.   ( Schol.  ad  Plat.,  Theaut.,  p.  3 1 9 . ) 
t  aioM  from  this  old  aaving,  that,  in  tho  cariy  periods 
of  th«  ait  of  printing,  the  aaooont  which  the  printer 

Kve  of  tba  jplaea  aid  data  af  Aa  adition,  bang  tho 
*  thing  pnnted  at  tb*  and  of  flia  book,  waa  eaBad 
the  Colophon  This  city  was  one  of  the  place*  which 
contended  for  the  birt  h  of  Homer,  and  was  unquestuMI- 
ably  the  native  place  of  Mirjim  rmttsand  Hermesianax. 
It  waa  also  famed  for  lU  it  fiin,  whence  the  name  of 
Colophmi/,  otherwise  called  .Spanish  wnx,  and  Grecian 
resin.    (Cromer'*  Atm  Mtmr,  vol.  1,  jj.  367,  «ff  7  > 

CoLOSMi,  a  large  and  flourishing  city  of  Thry  gia 
Pacatiana,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  rivers  Lycus  and 
Mteander.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  great  proliu  accruing 
]4nda.  OBeoflbofiiatCbnittanchurch- 
caUbQiliad  baia,  and  «no  of  St  Faal'a  e|tt8tles 
yisA  addressed  to  it.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  retgn  of 
Nero,  or  about  two  years  after  the  epistle  of  St.  Paxil 
wa»  sent,  thia  city  was  ne.irly  destroyed  hy  an  earth- 
qiiako  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  ('olorisa'.  be- 
ing in  a  ruinous  state,  mad-  v,  :>.■>'  ( >r  n.  more  modem 
town  named  Chons,  which  «vri.s  built  at  a  short  (US' 
tonce  from  it.  Some  rcm.iins  of  Colossw  and  its  more 
modem  successor  are  to  be  seen  near  each  other  on  the 
site  called  Khonaa,  or  Kanaati,  by  the  Turin.  {Anut' 
itWi  Satr  CtorcAav,  p.  IS.)-.Hia(oelea  writaa  tba 
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name  of  thi«  place  Kohiaaai,  a  reading  given  al"o  by 
iiuiiieruUM  MSS.  of  St.  Paul'*  Epiatlcn.  But  Hcrodo- 
tu!),  Xonouhon,  and  Strabo  give  the  more  cuatomary 
forms,  aiid  Ihcy  have  also  on  their  side  the  (nidcnco 
of  coins,  the  authority  of  which  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
{Cramer's  A*ta  MiHor,  \ol.  2,  p.  44.) 

CoLosst^n,  a  celebrated  brazen  imaga  at  Rhode*, 
which  paaacd  for  one  of  the  seTcn  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  wa«  the  workjaanship  of  Chares,  a  pnpil  of 
Lysiitpu*.  who  was  employed  twelve  years  in  aiakinf; 
it'  Its  height  waa  105  Grecian  feet  ;  there  were  few 
perooHH  who  could  encompass  the  thumb  with  their 
arms,  and  its  fingers  were  larger  than  most  statues. 
It  was  hollow,  and  in  its  cavities  were  large  stones, 
placed  there  to  counterbalance  its  weight,  and  render 
It  steady  on  its  pedestal.  The  cost  was  300  talents 
(nearly  8317,000),  and  the  money  was  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  the  machines  and  military  engines  which 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  left  behind  hun  when  be 
raised  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  (P/w.,  34,  18 )  The 
ColoMRUs  is  generally  supposed  to  have  stood  with  dis- 
tended legs  upon  the  two  moles  which  formed  the 
entrance  of  the  harboar.  As  the  city,  however,  had 
two  harbours,  the  main  one,  and  a  second  one  much 
•mailer,  within  which  their  fleets  were  secured,  it 
seemH  more  natural  to  suppose  that  this  Colossus  was 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  this  latter  one,  inasmuch  as 
the  space  between  the  legs  at  the  base  could  not  have 
greatly  exceeded  fifly  feet ;  a  space  too  narrow  to  be  the 
entrance  to  the  main  harbour.  There  was  a  winding 
•taircose  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  statue,  from  whence 
one  might  discover  Syria,  and  the  ships  that  went  to 
Eg>-pt.  It  was  erected  B.C.  300,  and,  after  having 
stood  about  fifty-six  years,  waa  broken  off  below  the 
knees,  and  thrown  down  bv  an  earthquake.  {Pint.,  I. 
e.)  Rusebins  says  that  tfiis  occurred  in  the  bccotkI 
year  of  the  139th  Olympiad;  but  Polybius  seems  to 
plarc  it  a  little  later.'in  the  140th  Olympiad  (6,  88). 
The  same  writer  adds,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
wallx  and  docks  were  thrown  down  at  the  same  time. 
It  remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of  894  years  ;  and 
the  Khodions,  who  had  receive«l  several  large  contri- 
butions to  repair  it,  divided  the  money  among  them- 
•elvea,  and  frustrated  the  expectations  of  the  donors, 
by  saying  that  the  oracle  of^  Delphi  forbade  them  to 
raise  it  up  again  from  its  ruins.  {Slrab.,  652.)  In 
the  year  672  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  sold,  accord- 
ing to  Cedrenus,  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  masters 
of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Rdettsa,  who 
loaded  900  camels  with  the  braas.  Allowing  800 
pounds'  weight  for  each  load,  the  brass,  after  the  dim- 
mution  which  it  had  sustained  by  rust,  and  probably 
bv  theft,  amounted  to  about  720,000  pounds'  weight, 
■fhe  city  of  Rhodes  had,  according  to  Pliny,  100 
other  colosauses,  of  inferior  sice,  in  its  dilTorent  quar- 
ters.—Compare  the  remarks  of  Ritter  in  relation  to 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  which  prevailed  in  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  Rhoiles,  and  the  connexion  between 
this  and  the  Colossus.  He  finds  also  his  accustomed 
root  {Cot-)  in  the  name  of  the  statiie.  {VorluUie,  p. 
104,  lejq.) 

Cot.vmr.Ltk  (L.  Junius  Moderatus),  on  ancient 
writer,  bom  at  Oades,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Ti- 
berius, and  a  contemporary,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, of  Seneca  and  Cclsus  The  elder  Pliny  also 
frequently  makes  mention  of  him.  His  father,  Marcus 
Columella,  had  possessions  in  the  provii^ce  of  Bc- 
tica.  The  son  betook  himself  at  an  eariy  period  to 
Rome,  where  he  passed  his  life,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  jonnieys  to  Syria  and  Cilicia  It  is  not  as- 
certained whether  he  visited  these  latter  countries  as 
a  simple  traveller,  or  on  sonic  mission  of  gorem- 
ment,  for  we  know  nothing  very  particularly  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  We  have  two  works  of  his  re- 
maining :  one,  entitled  "  De  Re  Ru»tiea,"  in  twelve 
hooka  i  the  other,  "  De  Arbonktu."   Thia  laat  aude, 


very  probably,  part  of  a  work  on  agriculture,  in 
books,  which  Columella  had  |iiibU«hcd  *»  the  first 
tion  of  that  which  we  now  have  in  tweiro  books, 
this  suppo«ition  Cossiodorus  wa«  correct  in  sa 
that  Columella  had  written  a  work  in  aixtecn  boc* 
rural  economy  This  author  appcam  to  have  beer 
little  read.  Among  the  ancients,  Scrviua,  CosKiodc 
and  Isidorus  are  the  only  ones  that  cite  huu 
fell  into  almost  complete  neglect  after  Palladius 
made  an  abridgment  of  hiM  work.  (  Vid.  I*^!!* 
II.)  Hence  Vincent  de  Beauwais  and  Pcirus 
Crescentiis,  the  latter  of  whom  Schneider  cnlln  ••( 
genttsttntum  velrrum  rei  ruttica  scripfarum  lectorc 
were  not  acquainted  with  him.  (Conrpere  Xcr 
Rei  Riul.,  ed.  Scknetder,  rol.  2,  p.  6.)  The  style' 
Columella  is  pure  and  elegant  ;  if  any  reproach  < 
be  made  against  him,  it  is  that  of  l>eing  too  siuihi  d 
his  language  on  the  subject  of  which  be  treats  7 
best  edition  is  that  of  Schneider,  in  the  Smp^n 
Rei  Rusttca,  Ltju.,  17«4-97.  4  vols.  8vo  That 
Gcsncr  is  also  in  deservedly  high  repute,  Lips .  171 
3  vols.  4lo. 

CoLDMNyR  HebcClis,  "  The  Pillars  of  Hereuloi 
a  name  oAen  given  toCalpc  and  Abjia.  or  the  hneh 
on  either  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  trsc 
tion  was,  that  the  Mediterranean  had  no  outlet  ih  ih 
quarter  until  Hercules  broke  through  (he  muuniii 
barrier,  and  thus  farmed  the  present  straiin  Tk 
rocky  height  on  either  side  of  the  opening  »«»  IslJe 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  him  as  a  memorial  uf  ii 
achievement,  and  as  marking  the  limits  of  bia  wtixlfi 
inga  towards  the  west.  (  Vtd.  Calpc,  Abyla,  and  Mrd 
iterraneum  Mare. — Odytt.,  4,  361. —  Vtr^.,  II 
363  ) 

CoLOmt^s,  a  native  of  LycopoUs  in  Etrpt, 

|>osed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  *i(tii 
centurj".   He  wrote  a  poem  in  six  cantos,  entitled  "rd- 
ydimiacs"  {Ka'/.viuvtKu),  as  well  as  other  piece*  it«t 
are  now  lost.    He  is  believed  also,  though  witliou! 
any  great  degree  of  certitude,  to  have  been  the  tutlx/r 
of  a  jioem,  in  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  vrrwf. 
which  bears  the  title  of  •*  the  Rape  of  Tie/en"  (E/'rir 
ii/>Ta)i>).    This  moat  unfortunate  imitation  of  HomM 
commences  w^ith  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  TMii. 
The  poet  goes  on,  without  any  animation,  senlinriit, 
or  grace  w-hataoevcr,  to  recount  the  judgment  of  l*»ri«, 
the  voyage  of  this  prince  to  Sparta,  and  the  ahdoetiM 
of  Helen,  which  takes  place  after  the  first  inteniew 
11)18  jioem  of  Coluthus  was  discovered  by  Cardinal 
Bessarion  along  with  that  of  Quintus  Smj-mroi  Tbe 
best  editions  ore,  that  of  Van  Lennep,  Leorari.  /747, 
8vo.  improved  by  ShaefTer,  Lips.,  1835,  Hvo,  and  Uat 
of  Bekker,  Berfi.,  1816,  8vo. 

CoMAoiNG.    Fid.  Commagene. 

CoMANA  (orum),  1.  a  city  of  Pontns,  sumaiwd  Pm- 
tica,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cappadocian  citrofibe 
same  name.    It  was  situate  to  the  northesal  of  ^1*. 
and  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Iris.    (  Strshc  547  ) 
This  place  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the 
dess  Ms,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  Bellona  of  tfef 
West.    She  was  likewise  revered  with  equal  bonoon 
in  the  Cappadocian  Comana.    The  priesthood  att*di- 
ed  to  the  temple  was  an  oflice  of  the  highest  emol- 
ument and  dignity,  and  was  sought  after  by  kinpsanu 
princes.    The  city  itself  waa  large  and  pojwlou*.  »nd 
kept  up  a  considerable  traffic  with  Anncm*.  Tb' 
(eativsla  of  the  goddesa,  which  were  heW  twice  «  yw- 
drew  thither  an  immense  concourse  from  the  surroono- 
ing  countriea  and  towna,  aa  well  aa  from  more  dt*«it 
parts.    There  were  no  lesa  than  6000  slaven  stUfbw 
to  the  aerrice  of  the  temple,  and  most  of  tbew 
courtesans.    Hence  it  was  remarked,  that  the  rituf  m 
were  generally  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  the  to*" 
itself  waa  styled  bv  some  the  little  Corinth.  J»* 
chief  produce  of  the  country  was  wine    Wh*"  "J* 
RoBMOs,  under  LbcuIIim,  uivadod  Pontus,  a  r»p«t 
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ndL  pfob>M^  by  MttluniditM»  thil  llisy  whq 

>  ckr  «xp(«M  parpo<i«<  of  pinndmng  thv.  shrine 
«]€€«BnuML  (Cic.,  Or.  vro  Leg  Manti.,  ^  9.)  Some 
tr-nmr.r  2i  the  prMeot  day,  not  far  fmn  Tokat,  under 
the  namr  •<!'  f  •HMiMit,  anfficMntly  indicate  the  aneicnt 

wife-  •  Crertl/r't  Atta  Mtnnr.  vol  i,  p  307,  srq.) 
%i.  \  cAf  of  ClppJulnria,  on  thi'  river  SaruB,  ami 
— -"^bI  plaee  in  the  distrirt  of  Cataonin.  It  was 
like  ita  Pontic  namerako  (No.  1),  for  the 
)  of  Sfi.  the  Cappoilocsan  B^llona.  The  popu- 
iilc^  is  a  freat  deme,  of  soothsayers, 
IdKPMibalongiRg  to  the  sacred  institution ; 
:  tf  IhMe  amoted,  m  tbe  tima  of  Stnbo, 
«•  wmm  1km  MOO  of  both  mxm.  TheM  bekoged 
etr'LOMvriT  (.1  thr  high-priest,  who  stood  next  in  rank 
th.  fciy  of  (^.ipprulocia.  .mil  wns  generally  chosen 
CrTT;i  rhr  pnrnl  funily  Tho  territory  annexed  to  the 
tyXiiii'  sTM  vrrv  ctinisidrrriMr,  and  furnished  a  larj^e 
u: -on>-  f-T  thr  jiontitT  (Cif  .  Ep.  ad  Ftim  .  15,  I  ) 
h  vx.-  aswrt<>J  ilias  the  worship  of  Bellona,  tike  that 
d  tS  mi  Taaropolus,  had  been  brought  from  Tauris 
to  OfMles  and  Iphigvnia,  and  it  was  oven  pretended 
■it  tbe  Ibrawr  had  deposited  within  the  temple  his 
m/mmig  ladw  Imim'')*  whnieo  tlw  eiiy  wm  c^led 
Cmtm.  (flbw.,  0S(^  TlMWi,ofcoaiM,af«ftbles 
•f  OrtA  hmMlhn.  The  Bellona  of  OomaiM  was 
ptvbahiy  no  other  than  the  Anailis  of  the  Persians 
tai  Vmf niajif.  ami  prrhnps  thi-  Af^lmliii  and  Cyiiolr 
«tthf  Phn-gtons-  The  CapiKui(x-ia:i  ijomatia  was  liis- 
:-.Dr^:5Sed  from  the  Ponlu-  l>y  tho  epithet  of  Xuiwri). 
7k-  Tcrkwh  tiiwri  of  Bf  Boslan  is  thought  to  repre- 
•ew  tSe  anrirnl  city.  {Kirineir't  Ti  \  Append, 
p.  56» — Cr«Mrr's  Ann  Mtmr,  itA.  %  p  138,  teqq.) 

Co*aR«  movoirroiiTFii,  a  profflontny  forming  the 
OTtfkniextrpmtty  of  India  intra  Onnt^m  It  is  now 
OifC  Cswriii  (ur  Coman).  Al-EJrisDi,  the  Arabian 
MmhBt,  confiMind*  lid*  ca|>e  with  C«iiar,  or  the 
■•■IrfliiiUMrir.  (itfrwn,  Fer^.  JTor.  Brytkr. 
— Hwr»        CofliMcrrf.  »ol.  %,  p  498.) 

CWvSof  MS,  a  district  of  Syria,  in  the  northeastern 
citrriSiltT  nf  that  country,  bountletl  on  the  north  by 
M  xint  Tsurj*.  on  the  west  by  AniAnus,  on  the  east 
■T  tb--  Eaphrstes,  and  on  the  ^  ilh.  1  v  Cyrrhentica. 
Its  cH<?f  city  wa»  S^smosata.  This  tract  of  country 
liMil  4t  :>w  ti:u<  ruler«  of  its  own,  but  became  a  Ro- 
pT  's^Tv-f  und.-r  Dnmifimn.  Its  modem  name  is 
C«»B4Tri  or  Kr^iik  {  J'ltn  .  5,  \%.—EutTop.,  7,  19. 
— Jjsm.  M3'r,u .  14.  •56  )  the  name  often  occurs 
m  QHBsreee,  *>ut  the  mute  correct  fimn  ia  Comma- 
(Ckwail  AMdhei  Xes.  Jtii  ifimi.,  'VoL  I,  col. 

Cwarifars,  L.  Aukblitis  AirroNtNtrs,  son  and  suc- 
CMor  of  M.  Anrelios  Antonmus,  ascended  the  iiu 
prriil  throTie  A  D  ISO  The  reipn  of  this  prince  is  a 
of  spjiU  tinJ  misen',  which  the  hintrrrinn  con- 
trrnpUtes  wrth  di«;^t.l.  [l  i  is  l^i  ul  to  tlismiss  with 
btt^j  He  a{>pc«»,  iudct-d,  to  Iiave  inherited  ail  the 
rices  of  his  motiier  Fanstina ;  and  his  father,  in  select- 
tm  him  for  his  soecesaor,  allowed  the  feelings  of  the 
Meat  to  tnunph  ofer  the  wisdom  of  the  magistrate. 
Uf  had  nrfw^aiad  hia  fttiMff  oa  lh»  M^adbion 
agat^tbe  MaiceMuii  and Qudi, bdt IW womr was 
Aaimmimi  tbrna  Vu  degenerate  sen  bcoaie  anxious 
to  pnnaed  to  Rone,  aad  soon  concluded  a  hasty  and 
ifiszraccfai  peacr  with  the  veir  harh.iriann  whom  hi« 
father  wjMi  on  thr  |^"jint  of  conipletelr  mihjugTitinsf 
when  be  wii  rut  nfl  hv  (iiscrtsp  Notwithstanding;  thr 
Bwif  which  .Vnt^immu  ha^l  l>eRtoTre<l  on  hi*  etlueiition, 
ronim<>lu!«  wajs  lifnorint  tr>  an  extreme  degree,  haring 
adfher  ahiliticA  noi  tjtciutation  for  profiting  by  the  im- 
HBlaxampleaodiiiatntction.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
Ik  speedily  stiownl  the  bias  of  his  natural  disposition, 
^ng  huaaelf  up  to  oarestraitied  indulgence  in  the 
llat  ha  niigbt  do  Mwiuoiit  inpedi- 
^1*  Brtrntod  il  pfHiwr  to  I^rauis,  prvfeet  of 


who  was  ct  Ittt  'diiii  hy  bis  aoMifln  ftr  Ut  M^verity. 
A  conspiracT  against  Uio  life  of  Commodus  h.^viti^ 
failed,  was  roUowcd  by  a  long  succession  of  judicial 
murders,  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  the  cowardly  and 
vindictive  tyrant.  He  was  next  threatened  by  a  new 
danger :  disaffection  had  spread  over  the  lei,'ions,  .md 
an  attempt  of  Matemus,  a  private  itoltlicr,  whu  lu-aiird 
a  band  of  deserters,  and  projected  the  assassination  of 
Ck>mmodus  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of 
Cybele,  was  so  ably  conceived,  that  bo  must  liavc  been 
Hioec«ifiillHitforthetrcacbenof«aaeooiiiplic8.  Bat 
neither  iaty  nor  danger  cotda  dnw  Cafamodm  ftom 
ttw  fpoitt  of  ijadiators  or  the  picanres  of  debaneherf . 
Cleinder,  a  rhrygbn  slave,  soon  succeeded  to  the 
place  and  influence  of  Percunis.  and  for  three  yeirs 
the  empire  groaned  beneath  his  cnirlty  and  rajiaeity. 
\l  lenjrth  a  new  insiirreetion  tiurst  fortli,  wliich  nolliing 
could  allay,  the  pra'turian  cavalry  being  [irCcaleU  in  iho 
streets  by  the  pojju'aee.  until  the  head  of  Cleander 
wail,  hy  the  emperur  n  cununand,  thrown  to  the  iD8ur> 
gents.  In  the  mean  time,  Commodus  was  indulgillff 
his  base  taatc*  and  appetites,  not  only  by  gross  sensa- 
ality,  but  byMttonpting  to  rival  the  glaifiators  in  their 
sangiiinnn,'  oceapRtion.  Being  a  very  skilflll  tidier, 
and  ot  great  peraonal  strength,  he  deligfited  hi  killiRg 
wild  beastit  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  thus  pretending 
to  riraltho  prowess  of  Hercules.  In  the  gladiatoriu 
contests,  he  imbtiely  enrja^ed  ro  often,  that  he  was 
the  conque  ror  in  T3,"i  coijil)at«.  Though  luxurious  Ln 
his  dress,  frequently  resorting  to  the  baths  ei;;ht  tirne-i 
in  the  day.  scattering  gohl  thixt  in  hin  hair,  and,  from 
the  fear  of  .idmitting  the  appro.ieh  of  a  razor  in  the 
hand  of  another,  singing  oil  his  beard,  he  was  espe- 
cially proud  of  exhibitions  of  personal  strength,  and 
freouently  butoiwrod  victims  with  his  own  hands  in  tbo 
garb  of  a  toWiSwr.  Among  the  flatteries  of  the  tith 
sequious  senate,  none  |jmecu  him  more  Ibui  (hevoto 
which  styled  him  ^  nmulei  of  Rome,  not  e««n  that 
which  annexed  to  him  the  titles  of  Piu»  and  Felix, 
or  which  oflcred  to  abolish  the  name  of  the  eternal 
city,  and  subHtitute  for  it  Coloma  Commodiana ! — 
.\Ror  thirteen  yearn  of  uiunitigatcd  oppression,  his 
favourite  Martia  ultimately  became  the  inNtmiuent  by 
which  the  Roman  world  was  delivered  from  itii  odious 
master.  She  discovered,  from  some  private  notes  of 
Commodus,  that  herself  Laitus  the  prrtorian  prefect, 
and  ElectfOS tlMs  chainherlatn,  were  on  the  liht  devotell 
to  deatfi :  •  eoncplnicj  wm  immediately  formed,  Mm* 
tk  adninbtctod  ptneon  to  the  emperor,  and,  leit  the 
mcsaofe  should  not  prove  effectual,  the  deed  was  coo^ 
pleted  hr  raSbeation,  A.D.  1113.  (iMmprtdiiu,  Vit. 
Ccrir — knofchp.  Metropol ,  Dir  3,  vol.  2,  p  681.) 

C'o.ves.i,  a  city  of  Samniuni,  on  the  southern  con- 
fines of  the  Hir]>it.i  It  revolted  to  Hannibal  aAerthe 
battle  of  CaiiiiJ',  and  it  was  here  that  this  general  left 
all  hist  bajri:ai:e  and  part  of  his  army  when  advancing 
towards  (.'anipania  (Lie.,  23.  1.)  Compsa  wa«  re- 
taken by  the  Romans  under  Fabius  two  years  after- 
ward. {Ltv.,  24,  20  )  Velleius  Paterculus  says  that 
Mtio,  the  opponent  of  Clodius,  met  his  death  before 
the  walls  or  Gompea,  which  he  was  at  that  time 
sieging  {Veil.  PtUere.,  2,  68) ;  but,  according  W  Ca- 
anr  and  Pliny,  this  event  took  place  near  Cossa  io  Lu- 
cania.  The  modem  Conza  occupies  the  site  of  th« 
ancient  city     (Crntnrr'n  A>tr  Italy,  vol,  2.  p.  253  ) 

CoMfM,  a  city  of  fJallla  ri.«atpina,  at  the  southern 
exfremilv  of  the  L.iciih  I.arius,  or  Lajfo  di  Corrin  It 
was  originally  a  Oallic  settlement,  ana  continued  tu  be 
an  inconsiderable  place  until  a  Greek  colony  was  es- 
tablished here  by  Pompehis  Sttabo  and  Comeltiu 
Sctpio,  and  subsequent^  if  JuDuo  Ccaar.  Commn 
thcneviifthtoolttbenMMofN'ovtiinOoiDittm.  (iS(!r»- 
bo,  9\%.—-FtreaeeM  IMOU  dUTc  COta  H  Ctm»,  wi 
1 ,  p.  10. )  The  enemies  of  Oaaar,  among  whom  were 
the  eooMb  CI.  Mucella*  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulua, 
noMT  to  Itav*  takm  tta  bad,  and  nted  every  eodMnr* 
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our  to  ruin  the  colony,  and  even  went  so  far  m  to  pro- 
pose a  law  which  should  deprive  it  of  its  municipal 
rights.  (Appian,  Bell.  Ctv.,  2,  i&.—Plut.,  Vtl.  Ctr*. 
—Suet.,  Vii.  Jul.,  28.)  If  they  succeeded  in  their 
dcsignis,  it  was  only  fur  a  short  time ;  since  we  may 
collect  from  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was 
bom  at  Comum,  that  his  native  city  was  in  his  time  in 
a  very  flourishing  slate,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  privileges  which  belonged  to  a  Roman  corporation, 
inde|x-ndently  of  the  prosperity  and  affluence  it  would 
naturally  derive  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of  its 
situation.  (PItn.,  Ep.,  3,  G.—Id.  ibid.,  4,  13.— W. 
tbid.,  4,  24.)  Comura  Is  now  Como.  (Cramer'g  Anc. 
Jlal^,  vol.  1,  p.  60  ) 

CoNrim,  a  people  of  Spain,  among  the  Cantabri. 
According  to  Horace  (Ode,  3,  4.  31).  they  delighted 
in  mingling  the  blood  of  horses  with  their  tfrink.  This 
same  trait  is  mentioned  by  Hilius  Italicus  (3,  360, 
seq<j.),  who  makes  them  of  Scythian  origin,  tracing 
them  up  to  the  |)arent  stock  of  the  Massagelic.  Slrabo 
likewise  speaks  of  a  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  Scythians  in  certain  customs.  The  Scythian  Mas- 
8ageta>,  according  to  Diunysius  Periegetcs  (p.  743, 
itqq.),  drank  milk  mixed  w-ilh  horse's  blood  ;  which  is 
also  ascribed  to  the  Geloni  by  Virgil  {Ucorg.,  3,  463)  ; 
while  Pliny  states,  that  the  Sarniatic  mixed  millet  with 
the  milk  of  mares,  or  w  ith  the  blood  drawn  out  of  their 
legs.  Their  chief  town,  Concana,  is  now  called  Han- 
tUana,  or  CaKnas  Ac  Onis.  ( Vuff.,  G  ,  3,  463. — Sil. 
Ital.,  3,  SGI.— Horai  ,  Od.,  3.  4,  34.) 

Co.MDRrsi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  to  the  south 
of  the  Eburones.  Their  country  answers  at  the  pres- 
ent day  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Condros,  forming 
part  of  the  bishopric  of  L»c^'C.  {Cat.,  B.  (J.,  2,  4.— 
Lemmre,  Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Cat.,  vol.  4,  p.  239.) 

CoNFLLE.XTEs,  a  cily  of  the  Trcviri,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  now  Coiilentz. 
This  town,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  the  station 
of  the  first  legion ;  and  aAerwanl  became  the  rcsi- 1 
dence  of  the  successors  of  ("harlcmagne.  {Anion  , 
Ilm.—Tab.  Petit.— Ca3.,  B.  G.,  4,  15.—Amm.  Mar- 
cell.,  16,  3.) 

Co.NmnBU  A,  a  towm  of  Lusitania,  near  the  seacoast, 
on  the  river  Munda,  now  Coimbm  in  modem  Portugal. 
As  reganls  the  temiination  of  the  ancient  name  {-bnca), 
consult  remarks  under  the  article  Mesembria. 

CoNON,  I.  a  distinguished  Athenian  commander, 
was  one  of  the  generals  who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet  during  the  Peloponncsioii 
war.  Having  engaged  with  Callicratidas,  the  Spar- 
tan admiral,  he  lost  thirty  vessels,  and  was  com^ielled 
to  take  shelter  in  the  harbor  of  j\I>-tilenc,  where  he 
was  blockaded  by  his  opponent.  The  victonr  gaine<l 
by  the  Athenians  at  the  Arginuss  released  him  at 
length  from  his  situation.  Being  subsequently  ap- 
pointed along  with  five  others  to  the  command  of  a 

Cjwerful  fleet,  he  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  where 
ysaiiderliad  charge  of  the  Lacedsmonian  squadron. 
The  negligence  of  his  fellow-romnianders,  the  result 
of  overweening  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  led 
to  the  faUil  defeat  at  .Egos  Potamos,  and  the  whole 
Atheni.in  fleet  was  taken,  except  nine  vessels  of  Co- 
non's  division,  with  eight  of  which,  thinking  that  the 
war  was  now  desperate,  he  sailed  to  Salamis  in  the 
island  of  Cypms.  The  ninth  vessel  was  sent  to 
Athens  with  the  tidings  of  the  defeat.  In  Cyprus, 
Conon  remained  at  the  court  of  Evagoras,  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  prove  of  senice  to  his  country. 
Such  a  state  of  aflTairs  soon  pifsented  itself  The 
Lacedipinonians,  having  no  more  rivals  in  Greece,  sent 
Agesilaus  with  an  army  into  Asia,  to  make  war  upon 
tlie  Persian  king  Conon  immediately  repaired  to 
Phamabazus.  the  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  aided  him 
with  his  counsels,  and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
exciting  the  Thebans  and  other  Grecian  conuuunitics 
against  Sparta,  au  as  to  compel  that  state  to  recall 
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by  the  King  of  Persia,  and  (Jonon,  at  the  head 
Persian  fleet,  B.C.  398,  attackitl  tlio  Sjjartan  adi 
Pisandcr  near  Cnidus,  and  defeated  him,  with  tin. 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  ahipa.  LaccdKmon  iim; 
ately  lost  the  empire  of  the  aca,  and  her  power  in 
Minor  ceased.  Conon  thereupon,  after  ravaging 
coasts  of  Laconia,  returned  to  Attica,  rebuilt  the- 
walls  as  well  as  those  of  the  Pirajus,  with  means  » 
had  been  furnished  by  Phamabazus,  and  ga\e  on 
occasion  a  public  enlertaiiiinoril  tu  all  the  Atheni 
The  Lacedemonians,  dispirited  by  the  success  of 
non,  and  alarmed  at  the  rc-estnliliKhiucnt  of  the  A 
nian  fortifications,  sent  Antalridas  to  Tiribazui, 
of  the  Persian  generals,  to  noguttato  a  )i«ace. 
Athenians,  on  their  part,  deputed  Conon  and  sa 
others  to  oppose  this  attempt ;  hut  Tiribazus  bi 
favourably  inclined  towards  Sparta,  and  in  all  pn. 
bility  jealous  of  Phamabazus,  imprisoned  Conon,  - 
der  the  pretext  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  excite 
insurrection  in  ^luolis  and  Ionia.  The  Persian  ki. 
however,  disapproxed  of  the  conduct  of  the  satrap.a 
Conon  was  released.  The  latter  thereupon  rciurr 
to  the  island  of  Cy]>ms,  where  he  fell  sick  and  Ja 
about  B.C.  390.  His  remains  were  convru-J 
Athens.  {Corn,  ^ep.,  tn  Vtt. — Xcn.,  Jiitl.  Cr..  1, 
10.— W.  li.,  2.  1,  21,  &c. — Diod.  Stc,  13,  78 —f, 
14,  39.— /</.,  14.  83,  &ic.) — II.  A  native  of  Sajuos.ili 
tinguished  as  an  astronomer  and  geometrician.  Noi 
of  nis  works  haw  reached  us  ;  he  is  mentioned,  box 
ever,  with  euk>gium8,  by  Archimedes,  Virgil,  Senor 
and  others.  Conon  lived  between  about  300  and 
years  before  our  era.  Apollonius,  in  the  fourth  hou 
of  his  Conic  Sections,  does  not  speak  as  favourably  c 
him  as  Archimedes  has  done.  He  thinks  that  nianvo, 
his  demonstrations  might  be  rendered  more  conciw 
This  is  nearly  all  that  we  know  respecting  Conon  u: 
geometer.  He  is  mentioned  us  an  astronomer  Irv  oni 
of  the  commentators  on  Ptolemy,  who  speaks  of  hi.- 
having  made  obsenations  in  Italy.  Seneca  (Quatt 
A'a/.,  7.  3)  iiifomis  us,  that  he  had  made  out  a  li»t  of 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  that  had  been  visible  io  Egjjt 
He  is  mentioned  also  by  Virgil  {Edog.,  3,  40),  anJ 
by  Catullus  in  bis  transla.tion  of  the  Grcdc  poen  of 
Callimachus,  on  the  tresses  of  Berenice.  The  (irrck 
piece  itself,  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  U 
lost.  {Vtd.  Berenice.)  Delanibrc  expresses  contid- 
erable  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  ston-,  which 
nukes  Conon  to  ha\e  named  a  new  constellation  iift«r 
the  locks  of  the  Egyptian  queen.  {Delamlre,  tn  Bufr. 
V/tiv.,  vol.  9,  p  427.) 

CoNSKNTKs,  the  name  which  the  Romans  ga"  to 
the  twelve  superior  deities,  or  Dti  Majontm  Gmtnti. 
The  best  derivation  of  the  name  is  that  which  traces 
it  to  the  participle  of  the  obsolete  verb  conMO,  "to  ad- 
vise" or  "coun.wl,"  the  Dit  Cotiscnitt  being  thoy 
»  ho  foraied  the  council  of  the  sky.  ( Vott.,  Etja  .  *. 
p.)  Ennius  has  expressed  their  names  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing Unes : 

"  Juno,  Vetia,  Cerei,  Diana.  Minerva,  Venut.  Man, 
Mereurius,  Joti",  Neptunus,  Vutranut,  Apollo." 

{Ennii,  Fragm.,  ed.  lluscl.,  p.  164.— Compare  C> 
lumna,  ad  loe.) 

CoNSEvriA,  a  town  of  the  Bmtii,  the  capiul  of  thai 
people  according  to  Strabo  (235),  and  situatnl  aiiiv 
sources  of  the  river  Crathis.  It  was  taken  bj  Hin- 
nibal  after  the  surrender  of  Petilia  (Lir..  23,  aOl.tj^t 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  towjm*  "»« 
end  of  the  war.  (Lir  .  29,  38.)  It  is  now  wp''" 
sentcd  by  Co*cnza.  { Cramer' t  Ane.  Italy,  vol  2.  J> 
434  ) 

CoNsTANs,  a  son  of  Constantinc.   {Vid.  Constan- 
tinus.)  . 

CoNSTASTiA,  a  granddaughter  of  C^MUintme. 
married  the  Emperor  Gratian. 
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CWnMbi,  t  pTUK«»i  wtt  of  Ihi  Emperor 

C«nTii?i.'>ordu(.    Vti  ByzantiuoL 

C«»rT*jTis  )   L'aiuj  FUvsua  V»lcrio8  Aureliu* 

Q!3^3s«t.  wnii'.mii  :ke  'V-cuf,  »on  of  the  Emperor 

C>  -  i:.!    (  nxjnw,  i\ u«  liorn  A  D.  272,  or,  according 

ci  .Me^MniDM.    When  Cuc^iunuiiL^'s  futliur  was 
MMratfd  n  tAe  gorenuncnt  by  Dioclesian,  tii«  ■on 
wu  ntuMti  u  court  as  i  kiod  of  ho«(age,  but  waa 
flHHri  Mb  peat  kindocM  al  first,  aikd  waa  allowed 
MNOifllpHliauUM  of  <li>(tDgviabing  himself.  After 
t»  ifeMioi  ti  IhoMm.  CoiMnmiBt  mkI  6*le- 
iBiaindiitiiid  to  tht  nnk  of  Avfasli,  wlrila  two 
le*  CtMX  Semu  ind  Maximin,  wen  appointed 
10  Hixiii  liim    Comtantme  was  not  callea  to  the 
tutt^V-    l':ixlc!iiaji,  partial  to  Galenu^,  his  soa- 
Xrii*.  Oi  ail  U»£s  noniinttion  oi  inn  i.vo  new  Ca>- 
xn  u  w  latter;  and  ibe  ^o^  of  CoiiiUiitiiir',  wliu^c 
m-Jmn  and  lalentt  had  cxc.tt-d  th«  jcAtouvy  of 
^<ii3iu,  Vki  whose  daputuru,  although  earnestly  so- 
jcaei  bj  in  father,  wu  delayed  from  time  to  time 
«d0  IM  aaost  fnroioos  pretences,  with  diffienltjp  at 
m^ittmi  penniMion  to  joiii  ha  (wreot  in  the 
W«^ia<«if  eicsfcd  the  iMchilHtiiOilH  of  the  em- 
fm  If  niMi^f  oiih  hi*  otawit  need  until  he 
vMAtwMMi  eoMt  of  Gwd.   Ho  ««De  just  in 
ett^jsiotkr  Roman  legions,  which  were  about  to 
kJ  ffJef  ki*  tatfaer's  command  to  Britain,  in  order  to 
»i:  i.[i.in  me  Cilciluriiaiis.     Having  subdued 
U»  A'Miiim  iaii'jiiinaiy  L'ouslantius  returned  to  York, 
not  k  ijid  in  the  month  of  July,  ui  i)i<t  year  306. 
€ikm  fiiR  of  tie  sappon  of  las  two  creatures,  the 
CsNtibd  vailed  impeticutly  for  the  death  of  his 
<iMM,HWt«  the  whole  iiomati  empire  under  his 
■MM  mtf.  Bat  the  niodtntion  «)d  justice  of 
QaMaWmidered  lum  tb*  tam-iim  to  his 
■iii«iioiic«iitmt  of  tbMO  qnoUtioa  with  the 
MrtfUimL  A«ll»Mnmt«rhi»4nih,tbo 
ifWiMiMlttToirii,  MS  tribotfl  ofgntitdde  end 
nttavluiiiKaiorf,  and,  according  to  some,  at  his 
^  n^odt.  Minted  his  son  ConMantine  with  the 
atit    Can,  »rxl  dt-coratcii  him  with  the  [iiiqile. 
^Taant  watocnt  Galtrm*  felt  ul  this,  he  eoon 
|tantJ  til  diBccx  of  engaging  in  a  civil  war.  As 
atel^tflk  t-mp<  rr)rs,  and  the  representative  of 
Italwui,  liefti^^rnixd  the  authority  of  the  col- 
la^  utpiiM  ttpou  him  by  the  legions.    He  a»- 
a^Oiim  the  admrnittfatioii  of  Gaui  and  Brit- 
u        htm  only  the  fourth  rank  amoqg  (ho 
sin  if  t>  MDMre,  and  the  title  of  Caair.  Uador 
iirfaiMMtioa,  Constantino  admiwitowd  the 
ptmmdGma  br  >tx  vears  (A.D.  aOS-SiS). 
|l^iiiiM  glohoas,  and  certainly  the  most  vir- 
Ma^Viigjlf  W  Ufe.— The  title  and  rank  of  Au<tu»- 
i5--.'o"i%  *oU>r«  hjd  cotiterred  upon  ('uri'^iai)- 
siiiii  Gik:.i:«  had  not  ailowcd  hun  to  re- 
ais.u«littttg»Tett».Sev«ru«,  one  of  his  o.vn  Cx^ara. 
Ta  itiM  \mi  bffm  aspected  by  Maicmius,  son  of 
teiWiti: -d  E;iip<rOT  Maximian,  the  former  colleague 
rittalmia.  lt«iignant  at  his  disapnointmcnt,  Mai- 
oteia^  hioaelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  bv  his 
af;a4ia  coiouT  h»  nmrpotkin,  he  iodoeed  bi» 
UttMhrny*  wiMt  and  iwune  Iho  Inmrial  ti- 
it  Afm4  cmtMiou  Mlawod»  aeaieolj  parel- 
liUiiiaiHdiarRoaw.  Senraa  marched  against 
hmwrfm;  bat  waa  abandoned  h\-  h,^  own 
•fiL  reldeid.  ted  wis  alam.    Galcrinn  U  vud  a 
usv,  «nd  mir^r.ed  iriJo    Iialy  against  Mat- 
ati  ud  Maicauu,  »kto,  diesdmg  hit  power,  rv- 
&i  li  dial  and  rndeavoured  to  procure  the  support 
dCmanliM    Tlus  politic  prince  did  not  consider 
ttnddic  10  profoke  a  war  at  that  time,  and  for 
»m  tmm;  aad  Galerius  having  withdrawn 
hah^  mI  Mai  aad  to  the  East,  Maximian  and 
*Mi»wtHd  lo 
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strus^e,  Gatanoa  oonfoned  the  tillo  of  omponir  m 
his  hiend  UeinMi*  s       thua  ihero  were  at  once  aii 

{tretenders  to  the  aoreieiBttty  of  thi  empire,  naoio- 
y,  Ualcriu^  uiid  Liciiiiuii,  Maximian  and  his  sun  Max- 
eutius,  Maximiti,  who  hdd  been  nominated  Ceaar 
by  Galerius,  and  Constantino,  the  ^oIl  and  Miccusaor 
of  Con>((ant)U8.  Among  these  nv^U  Cu'^'»iiiiitioe 
pos^iussL'd  a  decidcil  superiority  it  pTodence  and  akd.* 
ities,  both  military  and  poiilicaL  The  harsh  tem- 
per of  Maximian  soon  led  lo  a  quarrel  between  him 
and  his  son  Maiontiua.  Quitting  Rone,  be  went  to 
Gaul,  to  ConstaatlM,  nbo  bad  hacomo  aon-in-law 
when  ho  and  hie  eon  won  ODdMnrmuiqg  to  OMko  head 
a^ainat  Galoriue.  Heto  alao  Maxjinioit  found  himaolf 
disappointed  of  that  power  which  he  ao  fioaily  longed 
to  possess,  and,  having  plotttd  against  Conslanime, 
was  detected  and  iiui  to  death.  Gatctins  died  not 
long  after,  leaving  his  ptj-.vtr  to  he  dividtd  bttwecn 
his  C^.sars  Mdiunin  and  I.icinius  ,  aud  there  were 
now  four  competitors  for  the  empire,  Conatanline, 
Maxeiiliiis,  .Maxitiun,  and  Liciiiius.  Ma.ieiitius  speed- 
ily provoked  open  hostilities  with  Coiutantine,  virbo 
naiched  at  the  bead  of  a  powerful  army  towards  Robm. 
It  was  white  Consuuitine  was  proceeding  on  this  mo- 
mentous expedition  that  be  made  an  open  snd  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  Chitatiooitv.  Beiino  (hnt 
lime,  the  persecuting  edicta  of  DiocHoian  hod  bom 
much  mitigated  by  the  foiboaraaeo  and  leniency  of 
Coiiiitantius ;  and  Constantino  not  only  followed  bis 
fathcr'n  example  in  being  merciful  *  i  ''jl  ]ii  iMr  ::ti  j 
Clirutiiiis,  but  even  sboweil  tlicm  «omc  maiks  ol  pos- 
itivo  favour,  ^'ery  considerable  numbers  of  liiein,  uj 
consequence,  ilockrd  to  his  standard,  and  swrUcd  the 
ranks  of  his  army.  Their  peaceful,  orderly,  and  faithful 
conduct,  contraatiitt  looet  favourably  with  the  turbo* 
lent  and  diaa(^nlOb«HfiaW of  those  who  formed  tho 
mass  of  common  UWM9f  woo  his  entire  confidence. 
To  whiu  extent  thia  led  Cooatantine  to  form  a  favour- 
bk  opinton  of  Chriatianity,  or  inclinod  htm  lo  f  iow 
wHh  etteetnawl  reapecttheteneta  vfUcbbad  produced 
lucli  rcs\ilts,  cannot  be  ascertained.  How  far  hia 
avowed  reception  of  Christiatiiiy  was  influenced  by 
the  prudence  of  the  politician,  how  far  by  the 
tion  of  the  convert,  it  is  imposmble  to  determine,  i  ao 
accounts  of  liis  dieam  and  ins  vision  (ri<f.  Labarum), 
which  united  lo  nuforce  tiis  trust  m  Cliriatianity,  bear 
too  much  the  aspect  of  lii  tion,  or  of  havmg  been  the 
illusive  eonscquencea  of  roetiul  anxiety,  brooding  in- 
tensely oil  the  poeeible  lesulu  of  a  great  religious  rer- 
olutioot  to  be  woven  into  the  narrative  of  sober  history. 
Tlu8|Stloaat,iaceitain:  Conatantiue  caused  the  ero»« 
to  be  eroployedao  the  imperial  sUiidudi»  and  adranced 
with  it  to  promised  Ttctory.  Afkor  iho  amdoa  of  Mbi»- 
entius,  led  Iiy  bit  generals,  had  suatained  two  aoo* 
ccasivc  deicau,  that  emperor  himself,  awakening  from 
his  sensual  and  inactivd  life  at  Roinn,  advanced  agaiiisl 
his  formidable  a.M-.iilant,  und  met  lum  near  the  little 
river  Ciemera,  about  time  nv.les  from  tlie  city,  Max- 
cntluakMt  the  day.  after  a  bloody  coii^icl,  and,  lii  «a- 
deavonrmg  to  enter  tlie  city  by  the  Milvian  bridge, 
was  precipitated  into  the  Tiber,  where  he  penshed. 
Coiistantiiic  was  received  at  Rome  with  acclamaliona ; 
Aflica  acknowledged  him.  as  well  as  Italy ;  and  aft 
edict  of  raligioue  tolention,  iaaued  at  Milan,  extended, 
the  advantages,  hitherto  onjajrod  fay  Ooni  ahuo,.  to 
this  prefecture  also.  After  a  brief  aUy  at  Ramo«  dil' 
riiiL'  winch  he  restored  to  the  senate  their  aulhdrily, 
di.sbaiided  '.ne  priL-torian  guard,  and  destroyed  their  for- 
tiiicd  camp,  from  whicli  they  had  so  long  a^ved  the 
city  and  givi  n  rnlers  to  the  empire,  Conslaimne  pro- 
ceeded to  lUyncuni  to  meet  I.itinni:*,  witli  vxhoni  he 
had  formed  a  tociei  league  before  marching  against 
Maxentius.  The  two  emperors  met  at  iMilun,  whore 
tboii  aliiaoeo  was  nuifted  by  the  marriage  of  Licinioa 
to  Coii8laatitM*a  t^isier.  During  this  calm  intervioir, 
OoBiloiitmoivmiled  airtn  Lieiniua  lo  ngeal  Iho  pop 
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*ecutin(;  edicts  of  Dioclesian,  and  to  wnw  •  new  one, 
by  which  Christianity  was  encouraged,  its  teachers 
were  honoured,  and  its  adherents  advanced  to  places 
of  tnist  and  influence  in  the  8t*te.    After  the  over- 
throw of  Maximin  by  Liciniui,  and  his  death  at  Ni- 
eomedia,  Constantine  and  his  brother-in-law  were  now 
the  only  two  that  remained  of  the  six  competitors  for 
the  empire  ;  and  the  peace  between  them,  which  had 
seemed  to  be  established  on  so  firm  a  basis,  was  soon 
interrupted  by  a  strife  for  sole  supremacy.    In  the 
first  war  (A.C.  315)  Coiislantme  wrested  Illyncum 
from  his  competitor.    After  an  interval  of  eight  years 
the  contest  waa  renewed.    Licinius  was  beaten  before 
Adrianople,  the  3d  July,  333,  and  Constantino  the 
Great  was  recognised  as  sole  master  of  the  Koman 
world — The  seat  of  empire  was  now  transferred  to 
Byzantium,  which  took  from  him  the  name  of  Con- 
•iiantinople.    Several  edicts  were  issued  for  the  sup- 
pression of  idolatry  ;  and  their  churches  and  property 
restored  to  the  Christians,  of  which  they  had  been  du- 
[trjvcd  during  the  last  persecution.    A  re-constniclion 
of  the  empire  was  effected  upon  a  plan  entirely  new, 
and  this  renovated  empire  was  pervaaed  by  the  worship 
and  the  mstitutions  of  Christianity.    That  much  of 
the  policy  of  the  ststesman  was  mixed  tip  with  this 
patrona(;e  of  the  new  religion  can  easily  be  imagined. 
But  still  It  would  be  wrong  to  make  him,  as  some  have 
done,  a  mere  hypocrite  and  dissembler.    The  state  of 
his  religious  knowledge,  aa  far  as  we  have  any  means 
of  judging,  was  certainly  very  inadequate  and  iinprr- 
fuct ;  but  ho  was  well  aware  of  the  characters  of  the 
two  conflicting  religions,  Christianity  and  Paganism, 
and  the  piiniy  of  the  former  could  not  but  have  made 
•omo  impression  upon  his  mind. — The  private  charac- 
ter of  Constantine  has  suffered,  in  the  eyes  of  posteri- 
ty, from  the  cruel  treatment  of  Crispas,  hia  son  by  his 
first  wife,  whom  he  had  made  the  partner  of  his  empire 
and  the  commander  of  his  armies.    Crispus  was  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  in  Gaul,  where  he  gained 
the  hearts  of  the  people.    In  the  wars  against  Licinius 
he  had  displayed  singular  talents,  and  had  secured  vie 
tory  to  the  arms  of  his  father.    But,  from  that  moment, 
a  shameful  and  unnatural  jealousy  stifled  every  paternal 
feeling  in  the  bosom  of  the  monarch.    He  aelained 
Crispus  in  his  palace,  surroundcxi  him  with  spies  and 
informers,  and  at  length,  in  the  month  of  July,  326, 
ordered  him  to  be  arrested  in  the  nlidst  of  a  grand 
festival,  to  be  canied  off  to  Pola  in  Istria,  and  there 
put  to  death.    A  cousin  of  Crispus,  the  son  of  Licini- 
.IS  and  Constantine's  sister,  was  at  the  same  time  sent, 
without  trial,  without  even  accusation,  to  the  block 
His  mother  implored  in  vain,  and  died  of  grief.  Faus- 
la,  the  daughter  of  .Maximian,  the  wife  of  Constantino, 
ftnd  the  mother  of  the  three  princes  who  succeeded 
him,  was  shortly  after  stifled  in  the  bath  by  order  of 
her  husband. — Constantine  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  at  Nicomedia,  May  22,  337,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-one  years  from  the  death  of  his  father,  and  of 
fourteen  from  the  conquest  of  the  empire.  [Helker- 
tngton.  Hilt,  of  Rome,  p.  235,  teqq.—Sitmondt,  Fall 
of  the  Koman  Empire,  p.  76,  teqq. — Eneyclop.  Me- 
rropoi,  div.  3,  vol.  3,  p.  74,  *eqq.) — Constantino  left 
three  sons,  Constantine,  Constans,  and  Constantius, 
•mong  whom  he  divided  his  empire.    The  first,  who 
had  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  for  his  portion,  was  con 
querod  by  the  armies  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
killed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  D  340 
Magnentius,  the  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Rh«tia, 
murdered  Constans  in  his  l»ed.  afier  a  reign  of  thirteen 
yens ;  and  Constantius,  the  only  surviving  brother, 
now  become  the  sole  emperor,  A  D.  353,  punished  hi.i 
brother's  murderer,  and  gave  way  to  cruelty  and  op- 
pression.   He  visited  Rome,  where  he  displayed  a 
triumph,  and  died  in  his  march  against  Julian,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers. 
CoKtTANTice,  I.  Chlorus,  son  of  Eatropius,  >u<i 
870 
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father  of  Constantine  thn  Great,  merited  the  tit 
Csesar,  which  he  obtained,  by  his  viclonea  in  Bj 
and  Germany.    He  became  the  colleague  of  GaJ 
on  the  abdication  of  Dioclosian  ;  and,  after  bci 
the  character  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  pnnc« 
died  at  York,  and  had  hia  aon  for  bia  successor,  .- 
306. —li.  The  thinl  »on  of  ConsUnttne  the  Gi 
(V'i<<.  Constantinus )  — III.  The  father  of  Julian 
Gallus,  was  son  of  ConsiantiuB  by  Theodora,  and  i 
.\.D.  337.  —  IV.  A  Roman  general,  who  mamed  ; 
cidia,  the  sister  of  Honoriua,  and  was  proclaimed 
peror,  an  honc\ir  he  enjoyed  only  seven  moDlfas 
died  univorsallv  regretted,  421  A.D.,  and  was  aocce 
ed  by  his  son  Valentinuin  in  the  West, 

CoNsoALii,  the  festival  of  the  god  Coosus.  (^ 
Consus.) 

CoMSDLE*,  two  chief  magistrates  at  Rome,  cboi 
annually  by  the  people.    The  office  commenced 
ter  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  the  first  two  cc 
sula  were  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  L.  Tarquinius  C 
latinus,  A.U.C.  244.    In  the  first  ages  of  the  repub 
the  two  coiuuls  were  always  chosen  from  pairici 
families  ;  but  the  people  obtained  the  privilege,  A  U.t 
388,  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  tiietr  ov 
body  ;  and  sometimes  both  were  plebeians    The  fir 
consul  from  the  plebeians  was  Ij.  Sextius — It  w; 
required  that  every  candidate  for  the  consulship  >.WJ 
be  forty-three  years  of  age.     He  was  always  u> 
pear  at  the  election  as  a  private  man,  without  a  ret. 
nuu ;  and  it  was  requisite,  before  ho  canvassed  for  lit 
office,  to  have  discharged  the  inferior  functions  o. 
qusstor,  aniile,  and  pnctor.     Sometimes,  bowricr 
those  qualifications  were  disregarded.    M.  V'lirnii. 
Corvus  was  made  a  consul  in  his  twenly-third  yut 
Scipio  Afncanus  the  Eldor  in  his  twenty  lourtb.  UNi 
the  Younger  in  his  thirty-eighth  ;  T.  Quinctius  Fliini- 
ninus  when  iiot  ouite  thirty  ;  Pompey  before  he  wu 
full  thirty-six — 'I  he  consuls  were  at  the  hetd  of  ibt 
whole  republic  ;  all  the  other  magistrates  weresobjert 
to  them,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  Tb«y 
assembled  tlte  people  and  senate,  laid  before  tfaeS 
what  they  picaserl,  and  executed  their  dccrrei.  Tkt 
laws  which  they  proposed  and  got  passed  were  usaill^ 
called  by  their  name.    They  received  all  letters  (nia 
the  governors  of  provinces,  and  from  foreijfti  kiDfS  mi 
states,  and  gave  audience  to  ambassadors    Tb*  Teal 
was  named  after  them,  as  it  used  to  be  at  .Xthensfriiai 
one  of  the  archons.    Their  insignia  were  iJif  saac 
with  those  of  the  kinus  (except  the  crown),  iiimeij, 
the  lofi'A  prttUxla,  sella  curulis,  the  sceptre  «  iw 
staff,  and  twelve  liclors  with  the  fascti  »nd  $tc*nt 
Within  the  city,  the  lictors  wont  before  ooIt  «»  of 
the  consuls,  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  ilt^r 
natcly.    A  public  servant,  called  (uetnnt,  weol  he 
fore  the  other  consul,  and  the  liclors  followtd  He 
who  was  eldest,  or  had  most  children,  or  whowwlin! 
elected,  or  had  most  suffrages,  had  the  fin' 
When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  e»cb 
of  them  had  the  fatcts  and  ttcuns ;  but  when  lie? 
both  commanded  the  same  army,  they  coioinonJy  m 
them  for  a  day  alternately.    Valerius  Poplicole 
away  the  securit  (torn  the  fatecs,  i.  e.,  be  took  frw 
the  consuls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  ind  «o'y  f^" 
them  the  right  of  scourging.    Out  of  the  cilT, 
ever,  when  invested  with  miliUry  command,  iher  » 
uined  the  seeurit.  i.  e.,  the  riglit  of  pun.'f(iii^wf»j 
tally.    Their  provinces  used  anciently  to  be  aecree-J 
by  the  senate  after  the  consuls  were  elected  w  h»il 
.  entered  on  their  office.    But  by  the  Semwonisn  li". 
I  passed  A.U.C.  631.  the  senate  always  iccnti  t«« 
'  province*  to  the  future  consuls  befcte  their  ekftioo 
which  ihev,  after  entering  u|>on  tiicir  office,  diiiii« 
by  lot  or  agreement.    Sometimes  »  fcrtoin  pio»m« 
was  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  consulm  both  b»  im 
senate  and  people,  and  sometimes  t^m  f^f^ 
reversed  what  the  acnate  had  decreed  rvspecung 
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ftawv-cr^  Nj  au«  coalJ  t>o  consul  two  following 
rean  ;  ir  ii-irmi  of  ten  years  must  h»ve  clap«rd  prc- 
ze  cm  Mcond  tpphcauoii ;  vet  tbi«  regulation 
timet  broken,  and  we  dnd  Mtrius  re-elected 
aAct  tkt  eipiraiioa  of  hi*  office,  during  the 
The  office  of  eonml  beume  a  mere 
'  of  fam.  aadcr  tlia  caipoion ;  alilMMgh,  for 
mmt,  ibcf  wM  filM  die  oiation  in* 
fii  much  grnter  ponni  tiinti  had  before  been 
th*f  wore  the  n^'s  j'ic/u  or  ptdmala,  and 
1.-1:  fur'j  %vTfatricd  with  burcl,  which  Dscd  for- 
«itlly  »i:  uj::C  o:,ly  by  Uium  whs)  triuuijjhcd  T;icv 
tito  tidied  tfac  «rr«n4  or  axe  to  the  fasce*  oi  their  hc- 
low  — C»»aj  mirodnced  a  ctistom,  which  lu  caiiie  ii 
comaois  kK.r  ir.er  (imt.  of  appointing  consuls  for 
3tereir  a  pin  of  a  jear.  The  object  was  to  gratify  a 
iMign  ncnbcf  of  political  partiNU.  ThoiO  itewn 
ate  fin*  dar  of  January,  however,  giw  noBO  to 
ttm  fnr,  od  were  called  orrftniint;  tho  not  HWO 


I  in  lb*  coofoo  of  t  nngle 
renewed  the  originol  inlhaUon, 
the  consul*  to  he  a  whole  year  in  office. 

C>K»''«.  3  Rojnan  (ipitv,  the  (^rx!  of  coun.'^e!,  his 
AT  S  ^<  iO'.t.-5.  His  alt.irwas  in  the  (  rrciis  Maximus, 
ud  ■*«  covered,  r^rcpl  on  ti:s  festival-day, 

'be  IS'h  Ac^.:-si.  called  t"oiiMu!ia.     Horup  aiiJ  chmriol 
<  Ji-n^  c>-ivli.-»lcii  on  ihia  ocramon,  and  the  work- 
o^'-u     -n.j<e:<.  and  iixsea  were  crowued  with  flow- 
as.  1-1  ;  il  ^wtd  to  r.«l     (Dton.  ifo/.,  1,  99^— i'/iU., 
V*<ej£.  ttamt..  49.)    Hence  Consao  hM  MotMbly  been 
^afinaoAe^  with  Neptunus  EqueatriK    It  waa  at  the 
I  dw  Sabine  maidena  were  carried  olf  by 
{KxtgktUy't  Mythology,  p  529.) 
a  asaall  town  of  Bceotia,  on  the  northern 
Am*  of  tiM  Lak»  Copais,  and  giving  name  to  that 
i»-j".t.-     It         a  town  of  considerable  an- 
a^vtr.  ht^z  policed  by  Homer  in  the  Catalogue  of 
1^  fiitps.    {L  .l.^n)    Pauaanias  remark*  here  tk- 
f«»^le*  of  Bttcciiaa.  Cefct.  and  Sprapin  (9.  34. — 
CoanBoe  TWyJ  ,  4,  9-1  —  .SVrci/;..  406  and  410).  Sir 
V.  G«n  paiou  out,  to  the  noith  of  Kardttza  (the  an- 
Xcrcpbia).  "a  triangular  island,  on  which  arc 
ife*  voHo  «i  Ikfi  laaoot  Oofm,  and  more  diMMt,  on 
oMte  liliai,  tti  viBoao  of  To}k><i<u,  which  give*  the 
F""*  i>M  to  tfco  bke.*'  p.  143.) 

Aat  IWadl  ifakt  of  o  tow  inrahr  tongue  of  bnd 
fMpway  Ami  Ao  loot  of  Ptooa,  and  covered  witli 
A»  ntoo  «f  «  aaill  lanont  oitj,  the  walla  of  wfaick 
IX*  WMi  eocirelusg  it  to  thoiMtof'o  «dg».  (JMHefi** 
r<*r.  \«L  2,  p.  5«.> 
Copiis  L*'.  I  F,  a  lake  of  Btcolu,  whicii,  as  8trat»o 
r>;c<_ivcd  ditftTcnl  a|>pflkiioti!i  ifom  tbe 
-  "ft.'rt.:  5itiiitcti  aJong  Us  *horr-<     At  Haliar- 

n  wM  called  Haiiaruu*  l^acui  {8traLo,  4X0) ;  at 
OrcbotneiKM,  OrdMoenioa.  (Pitn.,  16, 36.)  Pindar 
mi  HoMOi  teagaeh  it  by  tbe  name  of  (JephiMna. 
Hat  of  Comm.  homnt,  ftaoOy  prevailed,  as  Copn 


1  bo,  I.  e — Slryh  liyt  ,  v.  e.)  Fortunately  for  tr»« 
Bcrotians,  nature  !iad  sujiplicd  !<cvcral  euutemnean 
canai*,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  found  tbeir 
way  into  the  ae*  of  Eubcea.  Btrabo  auppooot  Ihojr 
were  caused  by  earthquakes.  ^Tbeir  numMr  ia  on- 
certain  ;  but  Dodwell,  who  seem*  to  have  toquhod 
mioatoly  bito  tin  oalyooi,  woo  intonaod  bv  tho  mtivot 
that  thcic  worn  ot  miijr  Meaii.  Ho  himfllf  only 
observed  foor,  one  at  tho  foot  of  Mount  Ptoua,  neai 
Acra^phia,  which  conveys  the  water*  of  Copais  to  the 
Lake  Hylica,  a  distance  of  about  two  mile*.  Theothei 
katalmthra,  as  thiiy  are  called  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
art-'  on  the  riorilicasiorn  side  of  the  lake.  Dodwel 
.-•peak-!  of  ihusD  Duhmrranean  canal*  a*  being  in  a  cal- 
caroouB  rock,  of  a  hard  though  friable  quality,  and  full 
of  uaturiil  caverns  and  fiwraroo.  i^DodveU't  Tour,  vol. 
1,  p.  238.)  In  conseqMOM  of  some  obstruction*  in 
tbMO  outlets,  an  attempt  vraa  made  to  cleanse jlhom  in 
tiw  time  of  Alexander,  and  for  this  {xupoae  •qnOM  pito 
were  cut  in  tho  nelt  in  tbo  tapmoooi  tMMlioit  of  tiiio 
underground  omm.   Mr.  RoiUO  taw  mnbo  of  ibra* 


«M«MMiMv4o4oiMOI  jut  of  it.  It  i*  by  far 
Am  mm  eaaiiAsidhle  hkoof  Gtoaoa,  beini;  not  less 
dHB  dBN  hovboi  lad  oighl^  itodia,  or  fortvsevcn 
afco  in  dsiit,  oceoidnw  to  Stribo  f407).'  Pan- 


>  Itodia,  or  fortvsevcn 
'to'  Strabo  (407).'  Pan-  , 
saniM  states,  (hat  it  was  navigable  from  the  inauih  of  | 
ih0  Ccfihjsscs  to  Cop*  (9,  84).  As  this  cousjitera-  | 
[it  ex  c(  iitfT  ;wd  no  apparent  discharge,  it 
KMfl^tiir.L-*  ;  .iriiUii^:  to  iriundate.  title  whole  surround- 
X'  couutrv  TriiiitHin  indc«d  asserted,  that  near 
Cc^  ciMne  KtoHxi.  tn  ta«  time  of  Cecrops,  two  ancient 
MM.  £leo«M  and  Aiheoai,  the  latter  of  which  was  ait- 
mtti  oa  the  river  Tnum,  which,  if  it  is  the  torrent 
aobeed  by  Fausania*,  was  near  Alakomenn.  (Sfnt- 
mw.— /^waan .  I  c.)  ikt^bum  Bjiaalitnia  t»- 
fMOtthotwbos&afordroiiiodlbowotonwtiieb  had 
atanpead  tbe  plain*,  the  latter  town  became  visible 
if.%'hM^vm).  Some  writer*  have  aaserted,  tlut  it 
>of  AriHiattOickoaMMia.  (Aw. 


remaining.  {M8.  Jmmmt. — Wa^oU't  Memoir*,  vol 
I,  p.  304.)  Aecordmff  to  Dodweil  (vol.  1,  p.  840), 
"  the  gf-neral  Mze  ol  tnese  pits  is  f<jiir  leet  sf[iiiirc  ; 
tbe  tlcptli  vanes  according  to  the  uncvciitienf  ot  the 
ground  under  ^vhich  the  water  m  conducted  to  itt  out- 
let. It  i«  impossible  to  penetrate  into  iii«ii«  deep  re- 
cesses, which  are  most  of  them  filled  with  stones  or 
overgrown  with  bushes ;  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  lo 
ascertain  their  depth,  and  their  direction  might  be 
traced  by  following  tbe  sbafto^  which  euncnd  noarly 
to  the  sea." — Mr.  Kaikes  gifoa  tho  folbMnog  aeeoon 
of  tho  oulloto «hon  ihevompnrinto  tho  on.  *'  From 
tbo  noolh  of  tho  Im«  I  rodo  along  ito  honka,  iniiil, 
in  about  throe  miles,  I  came  to  a  ^pot  COfewd  with 
rocka  and  bushes,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  whole 
river  burst  with  impetuositv  from  holes  at  the  fo-  i 
of  a  low  cliff,  aTKi  imraediutclv  .■wsuined  the  lorai  ot  t 
corisiderable  strram  .Abo\.  lii  ,  Mource  there  is  a 
smait  plain  nndcr  njliivatioii,  boi DiiiHl  to  the  we«  bv 
a  range  of  low  roclty  lulls.  Fron.  t;i<  a  mapnificent 
view  of  the  Coptic  Liike  and  thu  mouoUin*  of  Fiio- 
cis  prescnu  itself  to  the  eye."  The  same  writer  re- 
marks, that  "  when  tho  undottakinff  for  cleaht^  tho 
katabothra,  in  the  timo  of  Alanoder,  waa  prapood, 
the  lieh  and  dooriaUitf  lovBi  of  tho  pUn  wm  w> 
daeodtooMioof  dwoktioa  by  Hu  ont wwlmoiito of 
the  lake,  and  wider  the  daopoiidiwry  occaoinood  b;  a 
nidrenal  monarchy,  sunk  mto  oempleto  decay.  At 
present  the  rising  of  the  waters  in  winter  has  tiinied 
a  great  portion  of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world  mto  a 
inorasx,  and,  should  anv  peniianeiit  internal  ohtlruction 
occur  tn  tiie  stream,  the  whole  of  this  fertile  piain  might 

Cidnally  become  inclu<lc<i  in  the  limttH  of  the  Copaic 
ke." — The  Copaic  J>ake  was  eapoc tally  famed  for 
iu  eels,  which  grew  to  a  large  size,  and  were  higliiy 
esteeaoed  by  the  opieares  of  antiquity.  (Arelitttr.  ap. 
Atktn.,  7,  SB.)  we  know  from  Aristophanes  that 
they  found  their  way  to  the  Alhenian  tat^uHAduum^f 
V.  880,  seqq.  —  Ly*i*tT^  V.  M);  and  we  tro  iafom* 
<  d  bv  Dodweil  (vol.  I,  p.  237),  "thot  Oof  am  a« 
much  celebrated  at  present  as  they  were  in  the  time 
of  the  ancients  ;  and,  after  hemu  salted  and  pickled, 
are  sent  ui  delicacies  to  variuua  part^  of  Greece." 
Some  wh.ch  were  extraordinarily  large  were  offered 
up  ttt  Ktcnticus,  diid  decorated  tike  victniis.  {Alhm^ 
7,  60— Compare  Paauan  ,  'J.  21  — /  I'tM.,  6,  (3.-. 
Crrtwr'.T  .4iict«n^  Gretce,  vol.  8,  p.  2d6.) 

('oru  v.-<,  a  harbour  tn  Qedrosia,  rappooed  by  aome 
to  be  tiie  modem  OmtdeL 
Vioeent, 


modem  &omic^.  (Compan  the  inmarka  of 
Cowtawrw  «/  At  itncMiCt,  toL  1,  p.  Mi; 


opIa.  the  goddess  of  plenty  among  tho 
rqircMiited  a*  bearing  a  hom  filled  with  fruits,  &c. 

CoPTirs,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Thobdb.oiid  to  tko  coat  of  tho  Niio,  from  whieh  i ' 
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K  ttood  «ome  distance  back  in  a  plain.  Under  the 
Pbaraoha  it*  true  name  appears  to  have  been  Chem- 
mia,  and  it  would  aeem  to  have  been  at  that  time 
merely  a  place  connected  with  tho  religious  traditions 
of  the  Egyptian  nation.  Under  tho  Ptolemies,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  the  appellation  for  the  place  as- 
sunved  more  of  a  Greek  form,  but  the  city  iuelf  rose 
mto  commercial  importance.  The  Arabian  Gulf  be- 
ginning to  be  navigated  by  the  Greeka,  and  traflic  be- 
ing pushed  from  this  quarter  as  far  aa  India,  Coptus 
fiecame  the  centre  of  communication  between  this  lat- 
icr  country  and  Alexandrea,  through  tho  harbour  of 
Berenice  on  the  Ked  Sea.  It  was  well  situated  for 
luch  a  purpose,  since  the  Arabian  chain  of  mountains, 
which  elsewhere  forms  a  complete  barrier  along  the 
coast,  has  here  an  opening  which,  after  various  wind- 
ings, conducts  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Along  this 
route  the  caravans  proceeded ;  and  camels  were  also 
employed  between  Coptus  and  the  Nile.  Tho  road 
from  Coplus  to  Berenice  was  the  work  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  258  miles  in  length.  It  was  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country — Coptus 
was  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Dioclesian.  fur  having 
uded  with  his  opponent  Achilleus.  (Theophan., 
Chronogr.,  p.  4,  ed  Paris. — Euseb.,  ChroH.,  p.  178.) 
Its  favourable  situation  for  commerce,  however,  soon 
caused  it  again  to  arise,  and  Hierocles  speaks  of  Cop- 
tus in  the  sixth  century. — 'Ilie  modern  name  is  Keft 
01  Kuypi,  a  name  which  e.\hibits,  according  to  some, 
the  simple  form  of  that  word  which  the  Greeks  cor- 
rupted or  improved  into  JEgtfptm.  Plutarch  states 
[Dt  Is.  et  Os.,  p.  356.— 0;>.,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  7,  p. 
405),  that  Isis,  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Osiris,  cut  off  one  of  her  locks  here,  and  that  hence 
:tie  place  was  called  Coptus,  this  term  signifying,  in 
the  Egyptian  language,  want  or  pnvation.  Mannert 
4ugge9ts,  that  Coptus  may  have  denoted  in  tho  Egyp- 
iiaii  tongue  a  mixed  population,  a  name  well  Kuitcd 
;o  the  inliabitanta  of  a  large  coinmcrcuil  city  ;  and  he 
conjectures,  that  the  modem  appellation  of  Kopts,  aa 
given  to  the  present  mingled  population,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  in  part  from  the  ancient  E^p- 
Hans,  may  have  reference  to  tho  same  idea.  (Man- 
nert, Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  366  ) 

Cora,  a  town  of  Latium,  southwest  of  Anagnia.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  preserved  its 
name  unchanged  to  the  present  day.  Virgil  (JBn.,  6, 
773)  makes  it  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Alba,  whilo 
Pliuy  (3,  S)  says,  it  was  founded  by  Dardanus,  a  Tro- 
jan. Cora  suffered  greatly  during  the  contest  with 
Spartacus,  being  taken  and  sacked  by  one  of  his  wan- 
dering bands.  (F^or.,  3,  80.)  It  apparently,  how- 
aver,  recovered  from  this  devastation,  as  tbero  are 
<H>mo  fine  remains  of  ancient  buildings  to  be  seen 
here,  which  must  have  lieen  erected  in  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.  But  Propertius  and  Lucan 
tpeak  of  Cora  as  tho  seat  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
Proprrl.,  4,  11. — Ltuan,  7,  30i  —Ntbbi/,  Vtag.  An- 
^Ttf.,  vol.  2,  p.  701 .— Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
105  ) 

Co«ACEsTuM,  a  roaritimo  town  of  Pamphylia,  south- 
east of  Side.  It  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  strong 
snd  important  fortress,  situate  on  a  steep  rock.  Pom- 
pey  took  Coracesium  in  the  piratical  war.  It  is 
iilso  incidentally  noticed  by  Livy  (33,  20. —  Com- 
pare Scylax,  p.  40. — Plin.,  5,  27).  Hierocles  as- 
signs Coracesium  to  Pamphylia,  and  D'Anville's  map 
agrees  with  this.  Others,  however,  to  Cilicia  ;  and 
Cramer's  map  places  it  in  this  latter  country,  just  be- 
yond the  confines  of  Pamphylia  Tho  site  of  Cora- 
cesium corresponds  with  that  of  Alaya.  Capt.  Beau- 
fort descnhes  it  as  a  promontory  rising  abr\iptly  from 
.t  low  sandy  isthmus.  Two  of  its  sides  are  cliffs 
of  great  height,  and  absolutely  perpendicular ;  and 
the  eastern  side,  on  which  iho  town  is  placed,  is  so 
iteep,  tliat  the  bouses  se«m  to  rest  on  each  other  It 
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forma,  according  to  him,  a  natural  fortress  thai 

be  rendered  impregnable  ;  and  tho  numerous  wi 
towers  prove  how  anxiously  iia  former  poasesi 
boured  to  make  it  so.  {Beaufort's  Karama 
m.— Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  320  ) 

CoRALLi,  a  savage  people  of  Sarmatia  Europe 
inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  near  the  i 
of  the  Danube,    {(hid,  ex  PonI  ,  4,  2,  37.) 

Coras,  a  brother  of  Catillus  and  Tiburtus  (r 
bur),  who  fought  against  JEuc»».   (  Virff.,  £n.,  7 

Corax,  a  Sicilum,  whom  the  ancients  regar 
the  creator  of  the  rhetorical  art  Cicero,  fol 
Aristotle,  says,  that  when  the  tyrants  were  driv 
of  Sicily,  and  private  afTairs  began  again  to  be 
cognizance  of  by  the  tribunals  of  justice,  Con 
Tisias  wrote  on  the  rhetorical  art,  and  penno 
ccpts  of  oratory.  In  this  way,  according  to  hii 
eloquence  of  the  bar  arose,  the  Sicilians  being  nil 
an  acute  race  and  given  to  disputation.  (Cic.,, 
c.  12.— Compare  De  Oral.,  1,  20,  and  3,  21  ) 
and  Tisias  must  have  lived,  consequently,  aboL 
B.C.,  since  this  is  the  period  when  the  Siciiiji 
gained  their  freedom,  of  which  they  had  been  dcj 
by  Gclon  and  the  other  tyrants  who  were  com* 
raneous  with  him.  {Clavier,  in  liiog.  Unit.,\ 
p.  556.) 

CoRBOLo,  Cn.  Domitius,  a  celebrated  Roman 
mander,  under  Claudius  and  Nero.  He  was  f 
for  his  military  talent,  his  rigid  observance  of  la 
discipline,  and  fur  tho  success  of  his  arms,  c»pei 
against  the  Parthians.  On  account  of  his  great  i 
tation,  he  became  an  object  of  jealousy  ana  tusp 
to  Nero,  who  recalled  him,  under  pretence  of  rex 
ing  hia  merit.  AVhcn  Corbulo  reached  Corinih 
met  there  an  order  to  dio.  Reflecting  on  his  own  i 
of  prudence  and  foresight,  ho  fell  upon  bis  sword, 
claiming,  "  I  have  well  deserved  this  !*'  Thu»  pf! 
ed,  A.D.  67,  the  greatest  warrior,  and  one  of  ibei 
virtuous  men  of  his  time.  Corbulo  Uid  untten 
inoirs  of  the  wars  carried  on  by  him,  after  the  rnai 
of  Ca>sar's  Commentaries  ;  but  they  have  not  rriic 
our  day.  {Tattl..  Ann.,  11,  18.— Id.  ih..  13.  31 
Id.  tb.,  13,  14,  <Stc.) 

CoRBDi.dNis  MoNUMKNTt/M,  a  placo  in  the  no 
we»i«m  part  of  Germany,  among  tho  Fn«ii,  hlat 
confines  of  tho  Chauci.    It  is  supposed  to  aii'wei 
the  modem  Groningen.    (Tcuit.,  Ann,  It,  19) 

CoRcvKA,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  iht  co 
of  Epirus,  in  which  Homer  places  tho  fabled  gardi 
of  Alcinous     It  IB  said  to  have  been  first  knoan  i 
der  the  name  of  Drrpane,  perhaps  from  it.*  »ii«il»r 
of  shape  to  a  scythe.    {ApoUon.,  Argon  ,  i,9S") 
this  name  succeeded  that  of  Schcria,  always  umoI 
Homer,  and  by  which  it  wm  probably  known  in  I 
time.   From  tho  Odyssey  wo  learn,  thai  this  itltnd  « 
then  inhabited  by  Pha?«cians,  a  people  who. 
that  early  period,  had  acquired  considerable  skill 
nautical  affairs,  and  possessed  exlt-nsive  coininwci 
rclationa,  since  they  traded  with  tho  PhoEiiiciaw.  w 
also  with  Eubrea  and  other  coiinlriei.— Corcyn  «r 
in  after  days  the  principal  city  of  the  isUnd,  aod  w 
situated  precisely  where  the  modern  totvn  of  Or, 
stands.    Scylax  speaks  of  three  harlwurs,  oneof  wh" 
is  depicted  as  hcautiful.    Homer  describes  lbs  po! 
lion  of  the  city  very  acniralely  {Od.,  6.  862).  iu  U 
middle  ages,  the  citadel  obtained  the  name  ofKi>|i«<* 
from  il«  two  conical  hills  or  cresU.  which  ainteiliUfl 
was,  in  process  of  lime,  applied  to  tho  whole 
and  finally  lo  the  island  itself.    Hcnco  lh«  mod<i 
name  of  Corfu,  which  is  but  a  corruption  of  tin- 1« 
incr.    ( Wor'dsvy^lh  *  Gruce,  p  263.)  As.  bowe^* 
the  island  is  d.  nignatcd  in  Boccacio  by  the  ippeJI* 
tion  of  Gurfo,  and  aa  tho  modem  Greek  tf rrn  is  KafH 
some  have  imagined  that  the  name  (^<^f"'^^'^j 
in  a  Romaic  corruption  of  the  ancient  wordfwA*|' 
(KoAirof),  "  gulf  or  "  bay.'^«hich  might  weU  t» 
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iubiii^  u  Q&rbour  bMMMlh  the  double  Bammite. 
(Vmismti,  I.  e.)  Corfu  forios  at  the  present  day 
■m  ^/f  ;<  lofiiM  mknit,  mkI  u  the  most  importaiM  of 
lae  U4ia.j6f.  It  it 70  milM  b  length  by  30  tB  bnadth, 
■dnmuiu  a  population  of  30,000  aouls.  Tlie  olive 
ifTrresugnala  iieifecUoiib«r«  liua  io  any  olbec  part 
of  Greece ;  tot  tM  oil  obtained  from  it  is  aera.— Corfa 
m  fior along  tmc  couaidctcil  aa  the  strongho!J  of  It- 
tif  ^uaK  liM  attacks  of  the  M  ussulmans.  The  fol- 
loei^  is  t  Aaldi  of  the  history  of  this  laUod.  Ita 
arljo  {vtMi  ire  enveloped  in  llie  mist  of  uncertainty 
ud  caj^ectuie.  A  colony  of  UolchMos  is  said  to  have 
laliM  dm  about  1849  ytanbalbittowr  ova.  Itwas 
ifttr*irJ  governeJ  l»y  kings  of  whom  little  is  known. 
Hoaet  iu,  uxked,  imawnaliaed  the  name  of  Alci* 
was.  Bal  it  ia  wt  ooaijf  to  draw  a  map  of  the  Ho- 
menc  Pbcacia,  which  shall  coincide  in  its  details  with 
Ikf  Jocibiics  of  Corfu  ;  nor  will  Uie  topographer  find 
itaaaylataik  to  diacover  the  natural  objects  coo- 
Mcle^  m  \ht  Odyssey  with  the  city  of  the  Piia;cician 
kuf.  ia  process  of  lime,  Gorcyra,  enriched  and  ag- 
pufari  Of  Its  majitime  superiority,  became  one  of 
tsr  mo«t  powerful  nsliona  in  Greece.  ( ThucwL,  1,1.) 
Tae  OoruiEJuans,  under  Cbersicrates,  formed  a  settle- 
Mit  hat  10  753  B.C.,  and  416  years  aftonnild  it  v^as 
ftTtrnJ  bv  .\jfathocIes  of  Syrac'i^o,  who  pave  it  to 
m  diugQier  Laoc^sa  upon  her  marriage  with  Pyrrhus 
«f  ifMs.  If  waa  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  11- 
Itnan  qitwa  Te^ta,  about  fifty  eight  years  after  its 
tmm  by  .igatliocJeSt  but  was  awn  after  taken  from 
iter  by  the  Romsna,  under  the  consul  Cn.  Flavius ; 
■id,akkoa{h  it  bad  the  pririleges  of  a  free  city,  it 
fmmei  snder  the  Romans  for  many  centuries.  In 
tix  u:ue  cf  Strabo  it  was  reduced  to  extreme  misery, 
•mag  to  ths  vices  of  its  adbniniitfatton  and  iu  want  of 
■awatioB  is  prosperity.  Corfu  has  for  several  cen- 
Umes  c-rtn  ct  thnited  for  its  powcrfvd  fortresses,  to 
«W)  great  adatuous  were  made  by  the  Freocb,  and 
■loBqaenthr  by  the  Enoli^^h,  in  tlio  hanJa  of  whith 
k'.ic:  fi^lt;  !•-,  toeetiier  wiiii  the  other  Ionian  islands, 
SI  ptmat  reouuns.  (IfodweWs  Tour,  voL  1,  p.  36, 
aiff.)-^L  An  ialaad  in  tho  Adriatic,  on  tha  coast  of 
P.U'ncain.UnnediVt^ra ("Black*').  inOreek  W7aiva, 
10  itmmmwh  {iMi  ibe  mors  celebrated  islaud  of  the 
■■■iMsia.  Vtxtmm  Ctmtta.  ApoUooincaeaoanta 
for  'i?  »>p;'.k'.  iiicntioned  from  the  dark  massen  of 
^(wd  wuii  wiiicii  u  WIS  crowited.  (Argon.,  4,  671.) 
SByMDBS  altiibaiss  to  this  island  the  honour  of  hav- 
re<•^!^^j  a  olony  from  C^mdus  in  Asia  Minor 
(Aymi,  7.  ASS. — Compare  Scuiax,  p.  8. — Sirabo, 
tt5) 

Cotti'-Ri.  a  citv  of  Ilispania  B»tica,  on  th<>  rt<„'ht 
bii:^Qi  Uie  nm  Bctis,  and  about  1200  sudia  from 
ht  tea.  Tba  fivar  boia^  anigiblft  to  this  quarter, 
Carioba  became,  m  conscqnence,  a  larpe  and  opulent 
cotniBercial  plaos.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  both  the 
S*r  *ra«.  and  of  the  poet  Lucan,  and  is  now  Cordova. 
(Stxtk.,  Ul.-Pim.,  3.  3.—Wemadarf,  PoU.  Lot. 
Jfiii  ,^.  5.pt  3,  p.  1366.) 

rjRr  1  fK.i>i7.  "ikc  mmiiim'*)t  an  Attic  name  for 
PnMsrpuM.  Some,  not  very  correctly,  derive  the  term 
(nm  iMjao.  "to  eat,"  Ac.,  and  make  it  have  reference 
to  the  '  h^.rrett."  {Jmtmal  Royal  Irutitutton,  No. 
I,  p.  59.)— IL  A  ConnihiMi  fsuMlSt  aaid  to  have  been 
At  fltrwHieai  sf  flasisiweasts.  {AAenep.,  Lci.  pro 
Chrt.f .  14.  p  n,ct.  Art  ,  s.  P.) 

Coari»ii[oji.tbaca{HUlof  the  Fsligni,  in  Italy,  about 
ins  oiss  fioa  iha  Atsmtts.  Dwxa^  the  Social  war 
<  took  the  n.iinp  of  lulica.  and  had  the  honour  of  be- 

styled  the  capitalof  Italy.  Tbta  arraogement,  how- 
*>«.  vss  of  shofft  fwarlnnnpeo,  as  Covfiniam  appears 
>V.:ive  seceded  from  the  coTifcderacy  before  the  con- 
aasw  of  the  war.  {Dtod.  Sk.,  Fragm.,  37.)  In  la- 
^<^iss  tui  itstitt  regardod  OM  of  tbenoot 
o^^j-'  r-' of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  one  which 
Cc«  Ku  ioost  ansons  to  secure  ia  bis  eotoiphse 


against  the  liberties  of  his  country.  It  surrendtired  to 
him  after  a  short  defence.  {Brll.  Civ  ,  1,  16. — Com 
pare  Fiorm,  4,  fL—Aniatt,  BelL  C'tv.,  3,  38.)  The 
church  of  S.  Ptlina,  aboat  three  miles  from  the  town 
of  PopuU,  stands  on  (he  site  of  this  ancient  city,  and 
the  little  hamlet  of  Perlinia  occapiaa  probably  the 
|daee  of  its  citadel  (D'AnvUte^  An.  Geogr.,  vol.  1, 
p.  173  —.Vu  nncrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  500.) 

CoBiMKA,  a  poetess  of  Theboa,  or,  aocoiduw  tv 
others,  of  Tanagra,  distitiguished  for  her  skill  in  lyric 
verse,  and  remarkable  for  her  personal  utirjciions. 
She  was  the  rival  of  Pindar,  while  the  latter  was  still 
a  young  man  ;  and,  according  to  iEltan  ( K.  i/.,  13, 25). 
she  gained  the  victory  overhnu  no  less  than  live  times. 
Pauaaoiaa,  in  his  travels,  saw  at  Tanagra  a  picture,  is 
which  Corimiawtt  rapnoented  as  binding  hot  hoad  with 
a  fillet  of  victory,  which  she  had  gained  in  a  contest  with 
Pindar.  He  aopposes  that  ^e  was  less  iudebted  io' 
this  vietoiy,  to  the  excellence  of  her  poetry  than  to  ho  * 
Boeotian  dialect,  which  was  more  familiar  to  tlie  ear*  o 
the  judges  at  the  games,  and  also  to  her  extraordinary 
beauty.  Coriona  afterward  assisted  the  young  poet 
with  her  advice ;  it  is  related  of  her,  that  she  recom- 
mended him  to  ornament  his  poems  with  mythical  nar- 
rations  ;  but  that,  when  he  bad  composed  a  hymn,  to 
the  tirst  t<ix  verses  of  which  (still  extant)  almost  the 
whale  of  the  Thoban  mythology  was  introduced,  she 
smiled  and  said,  "  We  should  sow  with  the  hand,  not 
with  the  whole  sack  "  {Pausan  ,  9.  22. — Plui.,  dt 
Glvr.  Aih.—()p  ,  ed  Jiiiskc,  vol.  7,  p.  380.)  She 
was  surnamed  "  the  Fly"  (Mvta),  as  Ennna  bad  bef^n 
styled  "  the  Bcc  "  This  appellation  of  Mvia  has  de> 
ceived  Clement  of  Alexandres,  who  speaks  of  a  poet 
ess  named  Myia.  (.S'/rom  ,  4,  19.)  The  poems  of 
Coriona  woro  aU  in  the  Bceotian  or  .£olic  dialect. 
Too  Utile  of  her  poetry,  however,  has  been  pressrved 
to  allow  of  our  forming  a  safe  judgment  of  her  style 
of  composition.  The  extant  fragments  refer  mostly 
to  mythological  subjects,  particularly  to  hawiinsa  it 
tho  Boeotian  legends.  'I'licse  remains  were  given  by 
Urainus,  in  his  Carmtna  notem  tUustrmm /emmarum, 
IHS :  by  Wdf  hi  his  Poeiriarum  oelo  JnigmemU^, 
1734 ;  and  by  Schneider  in  his  Mmvuv  ivBt),  Gitts., 
1808,  8to.  \iichoU,  Uist.  Ltt.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  296.— 
MSkmkt,  Geteh.  LU.^*rOr.und  R  ,  p.  317.) 

CoRixTHi  IsTHaos,  oththmutof  Corinth,  between 
the  ijaronicus  Sinus  and  Corinthiaeua  Sinus,  and  uni* 
ting  tho  Peloponnesus  to  the  northora  ports  of  Greece 
or  Grrtria  Propria.  The  ancients  appear  to  have 
been  divided  iu  their  opiuiona  concerning  Uie  exact 
breadth  of  the  i»thmos.  Diodorus  (II,  16)  and  .Stra- 
bo (335)  say  it  \v  ,5  firty  stadia,  and  Mela  (2,  3)  five 
miles,  with  which  la«i  Pliny  agrees  (4,  5).  The 
real  distance,  however,  in  the  narrowest  part,  cannot 
be  less  than  six  miles  (or  not  i^uite  five  British  milosX 
as  the  modern  name  of  Hcxamtlion  sufficiently  denotos. 
Ships  were  drawn,  by  means  of  machinery,  from  one 
sea  to  the  other,  near  the  town  of  SchoNiua,  over  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  which  was  csHod  DIol- 
kos.  This  could  only  be  accomplished,  liowetar,  with 
the  vessels  usually  employed  m  commerce,  or  with  loo^ 
hi.  which  were  light  ships  of  war,  chiefly  used  by  th* 
Illyrians  and  Macedonians  The  tediousness  and  ex- 
pense attending  this  process,  and  still  more  probably 
the  difBculty  of  cirwMnnavigating  the  Peloponnesus, 
led  to  frequent  attempts,  at  various  periods,  for  elTert- 
ing  a  junction  between  the  two  seas ;  but  all  proved 
equally  rnisnecessful.  According  to  Strabo  (64),  Do- 
mctruis  Poliorcetes  abandoned  the  enterprise,  because 
it  was  found  that  the  two  gulfs  were  not  on  the  same 
le^.  W«  read  of  the  attempt  having  been  made  be* 
fore  his  time  by  Pcriander  and  Alexander,  and.  sub- 
sequently to  DiBmeirius.  by  Juima  Caeear,  Caligula 
Noro,  and  Htsodes  Atticus.  '■  It  appears  somo^wt 
snrpriMng,"  remarks  Mr.  Dodu  t  ll  "  (hit  these  succeas- 
ive  attempts  should  have  failed  or  been  relinquished 
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The  Mt  of  perforatine  rocks  was  well  undersiood  and 
dexterously  practiiied  both  in  Italr  and  Greece  at  a 
very  early  period,  and,  therefore,  no  difRcuUy  of  this 
kind  could  have  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  so 
useful  a  project,  though  I'ausanias  is  of  a  different  opin- 
ion.   It  was  afterward  begun  with  the  greatest  energy, 
and  abandoned  without  any  plausible  motive,  an  no  doubt 
the  quantity  of  rock  or  earth  to  be  removed,  and  all 
tiic  associated  impedimenta,  must  have  been  the  sub- 
|ect  of  previous  calculation.    And  if  Demetrius  was 
really  convinced  that  the  level  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  Saronic,  and  that  the  ad- 
jacent shore,  with  the  neighbouring  islands,  would  be 
mundnted  by  the  union  of  the  two  seas,  those  who  came 
after  him  would  not  have  persevered  in  so  destructive 
an  undertaking.    Sesostria,  and  afterward  Danus, 
were  in  the  same  manner  deterred  from  finishing  a  ca- 
nal from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  by  an  apprehension 
'  that  Egypt  would  be  inundated.  {Slrab..38. — Id.,604.) 
Dio  (/aasius  tell*  nearly  the  same  story  about  digging 
the  isthmus  as  that  which  is  related  to  travellers  at 
this  day.    He  says  that  blood  issued  from  the  ground  ; 
that  groans  and  lamentations  were  heard,  and  terrible  ap- 
pantions  seen.    In  order  to  otimulalc  the  perseverance 
of  the  people,  Nero  took  a  spade  and  dug  himself  (Dio 
Cans  .  63,  16. — Compare  Siifl.,  Vit.  Ner.,  \9.—Lu- 
cian,  dt  jterfots  Jxlhm.)    Lucian  informs  us,  that  Ne- 
ro was  said  to  have  been  deterred  from  proceeding,  by 
a  representation  made  to  him,  similar  to  that  which  De- 
metnus  received  respecting  the  unequal  levels  of  the 
two  seas.    He  adds,Iiowevcr,  a  more  probable  reason  • 
tbo  troubles,  namely,  that  were  excited  by  Vindex  in 
Gaul,  and  which  occasioned  the  emperor's  hasty  re- 
turn from  Greece  to  Italy.   {Lvcian,  de  ftrfots  Jtthm.  j 
— Op.,  ed.  Bip.,  vol.  9,  p.  298.)    It  la  probable,  as  ; 
far  as  the  supematural  appearances  went,  that  the 
prieat.H  at  Delphi  had  some  influence  in  checking  the 
enterprise."    (Dodreell's  Tmr,  \o[.  2,  p.  184.)  Trav- 
•Hers  inform  us,  that  some  remains  of  the  canal  under- 
taken by  the  Roman  emperor  are  yet  visible,  reaching 
from  the  sea,  northeast  of  Lecbsum,  about  half  a  mile 
across  the  isthmus.    It  terminates  on  the  southeast 
aide,  where  solid  rock  occurs,  which,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
thinks,  must  have  opposed  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle. {Trav  ,  vol.  6,  p.  662.)  Sir  W.  Cell  remarks,  that 
the  vestiges  of  the  canal  may  bo  traced  from  the  port 
or  bay  of  Schcenus,  along  a  natural  hollow  at  the  foot 
of  a  line  of  fortifications.    There  are  also  several  pits, 
probably  sunk  to  a-vrertain  the  nature  of  the  »oil,  through 
which  the  canal  was  to  be  carried.    The  ground,  how- 
ever, IS  so  high,  that  the  undertaking  would  be  attend- 
ed with  enormous  expense.    {Itin.  of  the  Mnrta,  p. 
•08.) — We  hear  also  of  various  attempts  made  to  raise 
fortifications  across  the  Isthmus  for  the  Peloponnesus 
when  threatened  with  invasion.    The  first  undertaking 
waa  made  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  when,  as  He- 
rodotus relates,  the  Peloponnesian  confederates,  hav- 
ing blocked  up  the  Scironian  way,  collected  together  a 
vast  multitude,  who  worked  night  and  day,  without  in- 
termission, on  the  fortifications.    I'very  kind  of  mate- 
rial, such  as  stones,  bricks,  and  timber,  were  employ- 
ed, and  the  insterstices  filled  up  with  earth  and  san^. 
{Herodol.,  8,  73.)    Many  years  after,  the  I^accdspmo- 
nians  and  their  allies  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  isth- 
mus from  CenchreiB  to  Lechsum  against  Epaminon- 
daa ;  but  this  measure  waa  render^  fruitless  by  the 
conduct  and  skill  of  that  general,  who  forced  a  pas- 
sage across  the  Oneian  MounUins.    ( JTcn.,  Hi*t  Or., 
7,  I.)    Cleomenes  also  threw      trenches  and  lines 
from  Acrocorinthus  to  the  Oneian  Mountains,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Macedonians,  under  Antigonus  Doson, 
from  penetrating  into  the  peninsula.    {I'cdyb  ,  2,  R2 
—Pint ,  de  C/#om.)— The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  derived 
great  celebnty  from  the  games  which  were  celebrated 
(Here  every  five  years  in  honour  of  Pal»mon  or  Meli- 
eerU,  and  subsequently  of  Neptune.    (Ponmii  .  I  44 
874 


—Plut.,  Vit.  Tkt$.)  These  continued  in  Togo 
the  other  gymnastic  exerciaes  of  Greece  bad  fall 
neglect  and  disuse ;  and  it  was  during  their  sf 
zation  that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  pre 
ed,  after  the  victory  of  Cyno»ccphal«s,  by  order 
Roman  senate  and  people.  {Polyb.,  18,  29.- 
33,  32.)  After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  (he 
intendence  of  the  Isthmian  gemoa  was  commit 
the  Sicyonians  by  the  Romans  ;  on  its  restoration 
ever,  by  Julius  Cstsar.  the  presidency  of  the  j 
again  reverted  to  the  Corinthian  settler*.  {Pa. 
2,  2  ) 

CoRiNTHLicus  SiKDs,  or  Guff  of  Lepanlo,  ar 
of  the  sea  running  in  between  the  coast  of  Achai 
Sicyonia  to  the  south,  and  that  of  I*tiocia,  Jx>crii 
iEtolia  to  the  north,    lis  gulf  had  the  general  a 
lation  of  Corinthian  aa  far  as  the  Isthmus,  but  ii 
divided  into  smaller  bays,  the  names  of  whicb 
sometimes  poetically  used  for  the  entire  gulf, 
different  names  were  the  Crissa^an,  CirrlMsan,  Del 
Calydonian,  Rhian,  and  Halcyonian.    Besides  t> 
now  called  the  Gulf  of  Lrpanto,  the  Sintis  Corinthu 
is  often  known  by  the  name  of  the  Golf  of  Srpaiu 
Salana.    The  victory  of  Don  John  of  Austna,  j.';  1." 
over  the  Turks,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  the  ( 
of  Lcpanto  in  modem  history.    {DodwU'i  Ttntr, 
1.  p.  111.) 

CoRiKTiios,  a  famooa  city  of  Greece,  now  CorUi 
Corinth,  and  situate  on  the  isthmus  of  the  same  oai 
Commanding  by  its  frosition  the  Ionian  and  Xgt 
seas,  and  holding,  as  it  wore,  the  keys  of  Pelopeoi 
BUS,  Corinth,  from  the  pre-eminent  advantages  of 
situation,  was  already  the  seat  of  opulence  and  I 
arts,  while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in  conpii 
live  obscurity  and  barbarism.    Its  origin  is,  of  ctxin 
lost  in  the  night  of  time  ;  but  we  are  assured  liul 
already  existed  under  the  name  of  Ephyre  long  bffe 
the  siege  of  Troy.    According  to  the  assertions  of  il 
Corinthians  themselves,  their  city  received  it*  ntir 
from  Corinthus,  the  son  of  Jove  ;  but  Patisanias  «J« 
not  credit  this  popular  tradition,  and  cites  the  poi 
Eumelua  to  show  that  the  appellation  was  really  de 
rived  from  Corinthus,  the  eon  of  Marathon  (1  1) 
Homer  certainly  employe  both  namea  indiacrimijuiely 
(7/  ,  2,  870;  13,  603  )    Pausanias  reports,  tJui 
descendania  of  Sysiphus  reigned  at  Connih  nnlJ  thi 
invasion  of  their  territory  by  the  Dorians  aod  limt- 
clidip,  when  Doridas  and  Hyanthtdas,  Ibe  last  fimm 
of  this  race,  abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  of  Akles, 
a  descendant  of  Hercules,  whose  lineal  succcsa«t»  n- 
mained  in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Connt^  dnns^ 
five  generations,  when  the  crown  passed  into  the  fjnulv 
of  the  BacchiadiE,  so  named  from  Bacchis,  the  •<» 
Prumnis,  who  reuined  it  for  five  other  genersuow. 
After  this  the  sovereign  power  was  transferred  lo  »o- 
nual  magistrates,  still  chosen,  however,  from  the  \iM 
of  the  Bacchiadm,  with  the  title  of  Prytafte*.  Slnin 
affirms  that  this  form  of  government  lasted  800  jean ; 
but  Diodorus  limits  it  to  ninctf  years :  the  lonner 
writer  probably  includes  within  ihat  period  bolt  lif 
kings  and  Prvtanes  of  the  Bacchiadn-,  DiodomsMUt 
the  latter.    {Straho,  378.— Diod.  Sir,  Frai!-!^ 
rher.  Chronol.  i'Hrrodote.  vol.  7,  p  519,  Ml  )  i» 
oligarchy  so  long  established  by  this  rich  and  p()««l« 


family  was  at  length  overthrown,  about  629 
Cvpselus,  who  banished  many  of  the  Corinth.*.-. 
priving  others  of  their  possessions,  and  pulling 
to  death.    {Hfrodot  ,  5,  92  )    Among  'J'f'7*"',*J 
from  his  pen«-cution  was  Demaratiis,  of  U*.  /M>".f 
the  Bacchiada,  who  settled  at  Tarquinii 
and  whose  descendania  became  sovereigns  of 
{Strabo,  27S.—Poiyh  ,  6,  2  — Dirm.  Hal..  J. 
Lip.,  1,  34  )    The  reign  of  Cvpselus  wis  "O"  ^ 
perous  than  his  cnmes  deserved  ;  and 
colonizaUon,  which  bad  previously  succeeded  w  " 
in  the  acttleraenu  ol  Corcyra  and  Syracuse,  *r»> 
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'  uieiy  (Aiis.^  b/  that  priace,  who  added  Ambncia, 
j^aKUvno,  and  Leucas  to  the  mahtiooe  dependencie* 
of  die  CanoihwDs.   {Strtbot  L  c — Asittot,,  PUU-t  5, 
g.)  CjH^tu  WM  wcceeddl  bj  hie  aen  Periander. 
Chlbl^of  tbia  Utter,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four 
rnrs,  X  fording  u>  Aristotle,  hia  nephew  PaamoMU- 
caotoaw  to  the  throne,  bat  Kred  only  three  ymn.  At 
^ieetue  Corinth  regained  its  independence,  when  a 
stidente  cnstomcy  waa  eetablnhed,  under  which  ibe 
republic  enjoyed  «        of  tiuquillity  and  prosperity 
QDMOtilMi  bv  any  other  city  of  Greece.     \V  c  arc  told 
^Tbneydidea,  that  the  Cofinthiaaa  were  the  first  to 
bmid  mr-fiUeyi  or  iriwei ;  ud  the  earliest  mtsI 
t:nj<r«njer.t,  according  to  the  same  hi^i on  in,  was 
hf  tkui  fleet  aod  that  of  the  Corcyreans,  who 
bi  hm  tUmtStA  from  liwir  motlwMlit*  by  the 
e:.£i[r  jul  impolicy  of  Periander.    ( Tltucyd.,  1,  13. — 
Coaifut  iUndcL,  3,  48.)   The  arts  of  painting  and 
aea|«m,iMM  eaptdaUjr  UmI  of  casting  in  brcmze,  at- 
tiii»«3  '.J  the  highest  perfection  at  Corintii,  and  rendered 
ihi  city  tte  oroaoient  of  Ureece,  until  ii  was  &uippod 
If  As  n^HOltf  of  e  Roman  general.    Soch  was  the 
bcuiT  of  Its  va*("^.  thiit  the  tombs  in  whtc  h  they  had 
baMdepOHied  were  ransacked  by  the  lioman  colonials 
elMMfias  Cesar  bad  eatablisbed  riwi  after  the  de> 
orKiron  of  ihe  ciiv  ;  these,  being  transported  to  Rome, 
sen  pttrclused  at  enonnous  prices.    (JSlrabo,  381.) 
AaiMenatmg dissertation  on  these  beautiful  specimen.^ 
•lirti^.i!  be  found  in  Dodwell's  Tour  (vol.  2,  p.  196). 
~Wkr.  iQc  .\cii»'&n  coafcdt^acy,  owing  to  the  in- 
ktatttoo  of  those  who  presided  over  iu  counsels,  be> 
ane  irvoWed  ui  a  destrtaolire  war  with  the  Romans, 
Conatk  «na  the  last  hald  of  tbetr  tottering  republic  ; 
and,  had  us  citixens  wisely  aubmitted  to  the  offers  pro- 
poMd  bnf  die  victonoos  MetotUie,  it  might  have  been 
ptcsened;  but  the  depotetien  tt  that  general  iMving 
beeu  tfuted  with  scorn,  and  even  insult,  the  city  be- 
came exposed  to  all  Lbe  vengeance  of  the  Romans, 
(i^ ,  40, 4,  t.— Anlo,  381.)   L.  Himuiiias,  the 
f  c>r;»aL  »p:,.'4red  before  its  walls  with  a  numerous  army, 
tad,  after  detntug  the  AchsaAS  in  a  gooaral  engage- 
■HI,  MHnl     town,  now  hfi  without  defenee,  and 
itMSUa  bv  (ae  greater  part  of  ihe.  n  SAhitanls.    It  was 
thaa  gtnn  op  to  jiiunder,  and  hnally  set  on  fire ;  the 
abemN  mad  to  the  groanL  ao  that  aeaieel^ 
%  T«stige  of  this  once  great  and  noble  city  remained. 
Potybius,  who  mtneaaed  its  destrucluin,  adirmul,  as 
SIS  hifHwd  by  Stnriw  (S81X  that  be  bad  seen  the 
iatu  paintmt's  strewed  on  the  gronnd,  and  the  Roman 
tosdien  miijg  then  as  boards  for  dice  or  draughts. 
Pumaias  iepoNa(T,  16),  that  all  the  men  were  put  to 
t*.f  »*orJ.  the  women  and  children  sold,  and  the  most 
rutbt«  »tatjes  and  pauiungs  removed  to  Rome. 
{Vii.  Muinniiiis.)  Strabo  obwffaa  (I.  a.),  that  the 
&eeat  works  of  art  which  adorned  that  capital  in  hi" 
lane  lad  come  torn  Connlh.    He  hkewi»c  states,  that 
Connth  nmained  far  nuuiy  ]Faan  deserted  and  in  ru- 
ias;  as  also  doc*  l'ip  poet  Antipater  of  Sidon,  who  de- 
Mibes  in  Tene  tiie  scene  of  desolation.    (Anal.,  vol 
Xf.Vt.)  JqIm  Ombt,  however,  not  long  before  his 
deMhi  aaot  a  Bmacrous  colony  thither,  by  ■aaoa  of 
•tfeh  Onioih  ms  onee  more  raiaed  from  ita  atate  of 
roir.   {Strato,  381.)    It  waa  already  a  large  and  pop* 
aloes  citjr,  nd  the  cuitaJ  of  AcbaM,  wlmi  St.  Paul 
preadbMl  lb  pttoA  tbei*  for  a  year  and  aiz  «MMths. 
{AcU,  18,  1 1  )   U  \*  lUo  evident  that,  when  visited  by 
i^ranaias,  it  «u  thickly  adorned  by  public  buildings, 
mi  MfieM  «M  ■awumui  woftoor  art  (Pmuan.,  2, 
T  :  and  as  !a(f  is  the  time  of  Hieroclcs.  we  tind  it 
tfjied  the  metropolu  of  Graeca.   (,&fmaL,  p.  646.) 
ht  hier a|^  ifca  Yawtiana  neei^tlia  pMa  fnm 
I Orsek  emperor ;  Mohammed  H  took  it  from  them 
^Mf6;  tkm  Veaetians  recovered  it  in  1687,  and  for- 
tM     ACTDcarimlaie  again ;  bat  tha  Tttfka  took  it 
••win  ITlri  3'id  retained  it  until  driven  from  the 
^<%Maeetts. — An  in^oitaat  featare  in  the  tcenery 


around  Corinth,  waa  the  Acrocorinthao,  an  uccuum 
of  which  baa  been  given  in  a  previous  article.  ( ViL 
Acrocorinthus.)  On  the  summit  of  this  hiU  waa 
erected  a  temple  of  Venus,  to  whom  the  whole  of  the 
Acrocorinthus,  in  fact,  was  sacred.  In  the  times  of 
Oaimtbiui  opalaooa  and  pra^periw,  it  is  said  that  tha 
riifhM  of  die  goddeaa  waa  attended  by  no  le*i  than 
one  thousand  female  slaves,  dedicated  to  her  service 
as  courtesans.  These  pneateaaea  of  Venus  contnb- 
oted  not  a  Ktlle  to  the  wealth  atid  taxory  of  the  city  , 
whence  arose  the  well- known  expression,  i-u  ravrdi 
avdpdf  eic  Koptv^ov  ^crr'  6  irAo%,  or,  as  Horace  ez 
presses  it  (Eptst.,  1,  17,  86),  **Nm  emtis  homm 
Ci'ntinf;\i  adtrc  Curinthum*'  in  allusion  to  its  totf^^en- 
sive  pleasores. — Connth  waa  famed  for  its  three  har- 
bours, LeehMOi,  OB  the  OorinOian  Golf,  and  Cen* 

chrea;  and  Schttnus  on  the  Saronic.  Near  ihis  last 
was  the  Diolcoo,  where  vessels  were  transported  over 
the  isthmus  by  machinery.  ( Vid.  Cortnthi  lathnraa.) 
The  first  of  these  is  now  choked  with  sand,  as  i.-*  like- 
wise the  port  of  Geuchreai.  The  siialiow  harbour  ol 
Scboenos,  where  was  a  quay  in  ancient  times,  haa  now 
almost  disappeared.  All  these  harbours  nrf  I'-  rr  mo- 
rasses, and  corrupt  the  air  of  the  city. — Ueiore  leaving 
this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words 
in  relation  to  the  well-known  Corinthian  bra>.s  of  an- 
tiquity The  common  account  is,  that  when  Corinth 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  all  the  metals  that  were 
in  the  city  melted  and  mixed  together  during  the 
conflagration,  and  formed  that  valuable  composition, 
known  by  the  name  of  Corinthian  brass,"  Ais  Corin- 
thmm.  This,  however,  beam  the  stamp  of  tmproba> 
bihty  on  its  very  face.  Klapralh  rejecta  the  accovnt 
He  seems  to  think,  and  adduces  the  authority  of  Piiny 
in  his  favou,  that  it  was  meralv  a  term  of  art,  and 
api^ied  to  a  wetaHie  muttnre  in  aatimation  among 
the  Romans,  and,  though  of  u  superior  quality,  nearly 
reaembling  tmriehtUam.  This  last  was  composed 
eMier  copper  and  aine,  or  of  copper,  tin,  and  leed 
the  former  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  latter  of  a  darke 
colour,  resembling  gold.  The  mixtore  by  means  o.' 
eelaiBine  waa  tenoend  toogh  and  mathMMe.  (CVom- 
bie's  Gymnasiuvi,  vol.  2,  p.  127,  not.) 

Coaio&iiifas,  Caius  Marcius,  a  diatinguished  Ro 
anan  of  patrkdan  rank,  whose  story  IbnM  a  briffion 
leaend  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  His  name  a 
tiriit  was  Caius  Marcius,  but  having  contributed,  mainly 
by  his  great  personal  valour,  to  tM  capture  of  Corioli, 
and  the  defeat  of  a  Vd!acian  arniv,  rr^^'emblcd  for  its 
aid,  on  the  same  day,  he  received  iur  this  gallant  ex- 
ploit the  anmame  of  Ooriolanus.  Not  kmir  after  this, 
ho'.vcvrr.  during  a  (scarcity  at  Rome,  he  opposed  the 
distribution  of  a  supply  of  provisions,  in  part  sent  by 
Geko,  of  Sieik,  and  advHed  Ihe  patricians  to  make 
this  a  meatiR  of*^  recovering  the  power  which  had  been 
wrested  from  them  by  the  commons.  For  this  and 
other  conduct  of  a  similar  nature,  he  was  tried  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  and  condemned  to  perpetnal  baoiah* 
mcnt.  Resolving,  upon  this,  to  gratify  Thia  vhtdletive 
spirit,  Coriolanus  presented  himself  as  a  suppliant  to 
TuUius  Aufidios,  the  leading  man  among  the  Volsci, 
was  well  received  by  him  ami  the  whole  nation,  and, 
war  being  declared,  was  invested,  along  with  .\  jfidius, 
with  the  command  of  the  Volscian  forces.  By  hia 
military  skill  and  renown  Coriolannt  at  once  defeatei 
and  appalled  the  Romans,  till,  having  taken  almost  all 
their  aabject  cities,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
Totoeian  army  against  Rome  itself,  and  eneamped  onlf 
five  miles  from  it,  at  the  Fossap  Oliiili*.  .^11  was  there- 
upon terror  and  confusion  in  the  Roman  capital.  Em- 
baaay  aftar  ewbewy  waa  aent  to  Coriolanos,  to  en- 
treat  him  to  spare  his  country,  but  he  remained  inex- 
orable, and  would  only  grant  peace  on  condition  that 
the  Romana  lestoreo  all  the  cities  and  lands  which 
they  had  taken  from  ihr  Vo!^ri,  and  grantrri  'n  the 
latter  the  freedom  of  Rome,  as  had  been  done  m  the 
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CAM  of  the  Latini.  After  all  other  means  of  concilia- 
iion  had  failed,  a  number  of  Koman  females,  headed 
iy  the  mother  and  the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  proceeded 
to  his  tent,  where  the  lofty  renvonstrances  of  his  parent 
were  more  powctfil  than  all  the  arms  of  Rome  had 
|irove<:,  and  the  son,  after  a  brief  struggle  with  his  irri- 
tated and  vindictive  feelings,  yielded  to  her  request, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "Oh  mother,  thou  hast 
aavcd  Rome,  but  destroyed  thy  son  !" '  The  Volscian 
loTces  were  then  withdrawn,  and  Rome  was  thus  saved, 
by  female  influence  alone,  from  certain  capture.  On 
returning  to  the  Volsci  with  his  army,  Coriolanus,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  was  summoned  to  trial  for  his 
conduct,  und  was  slain  in  a  tumult  during  the  bearing 
of  the  cause,  a  faction  having  been  excited  against  him 
by  Tulhus  Aufidius,  who  was  jealous  of  his  renown. 
(iHott.  Hal.,  Am.  Rom.,  8, 59.)  According  to  another 
stalcmcnt,  ho  lived  to  an  advanced  age  among  the 
Volsciaii  people,  often  towards  the  close  of  his  life  ex- 
claiming, "  How  miserable  is  the  state  of  an  old  man 
in  banishment!"  (Plut.,  in  Vu. — Lav.,  2.  33,  neqq.) 
Niobuhr,  who  writes  the  name  Cnieus  Marcius,  on 
wiut  he  considers  good  authority,  indulges  in  some 
acute  speculations  on  the  legend  of  Coriolanus.  He 
thinks  that  poetical  invention  nas  here  most  thoroughly 
sufled  the  historical  tradition.  He  regards  the  name 
Coriolanus  as  of  the  same  kind  merely  with  such  appel- 
lations as  Camerinus,  Cullatinus,  Mugillanus,  V'lbula- 
nus,  6lc.,  which,  when  taken  from  an  independent  town, 
were  assumed  by  its  n'/X'fcvof,  when  from  a  dependant 
one  by  its  patronus.  The  capture  of  Conoli  belongs 
inL>relr,  in  his  opinion,  to  a  heroic  poem.  As  for  Co- 
riolanus himself,  be  thiitks  that  he  merely  attended  the 
Volscian  standard  as  leader  of  a  band  of  Roman  exiles. 
He  admits,  however,  that  a  recollection  like  the  one 
which  remained  of  him  could  not  rest  on  mere  fable, 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  his  generosity  resigned  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  taking  the  city,  when  La- 
tium  was  almost  entirely  subdued,  and  when  Rome 
was  brought  to  a  very  low  ebb  by  pestilence.  '  (A'te- 
bukr,  RotA.  Hut.,  vol.  %,  p.  234,  teqq.,  Cambr.  transl ) 

CoKioLt,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volaci,  between 
Velitrs  and  I..anuvium,  from  the  capture  of  which  C. 
Marcius  obtained  the  surname  of  Coriolanus,  according 
to  the  common  account.  (Vid.,  however,  remarks  at 
the  end  of  the  article  Coriolanus.)  We  collect  from 
Livy  that  it  was  situated  on  ihc  confines  of  the  territory 
of  Ardea,  Aricia,  and  Antium.  (Lip.,  2,  33,  and  3, 
71.)  Dionysius  speaks  of  Corioli  as  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  of  the  Volsci.  {^AtU.  Rom.,  6,  92.) 
Pliny  (3,  5)  enumerates  Corioli  among  the  towns  of 
Latium  of  which  no  vcstigce  romained.  A  hill,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Monie  Gtotc,  is  thought,  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  to  represent  the  site  of 
Corioli.    (Cramer's  Ancieni  holy,  vol.  2,  p.  64.) 

Cornelia  Lex,  L  de  ReUgione,  enacted  by  L.  Cor- 
nelius Sylla,  A.U.C.  677.  It  restored  to  the  sacerdo- 
tal college  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  priests,  which, 
by  the  Domilian  law,  bad  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  people. — H.  Another,  de  Municijnis,  by  the  same  ; 
tiial  the  free  towns  which  had  suled  with  Marius  should 
\»'.  deprived  of  their  lands  and  the  right  of  citizens  ; 
ti  e  last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not  be  done.  {Pro 
Dom.,  30.) — \\\.  Another,  de  Magittrattlmt,  by  the 
same ;  which  gave  the  privilege  of  bearing  honours  and 
being  promot^  before  the  legal  age,  to  those  who  hud 
followed  the  interest  of  Sylla,  while  the  sons  and  par- 
tisans of  his  enemies,  who  bad  been  proscribed,  were 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  standinff  for  any  office  in 
the  slate.— IV.  Another,  de  MagielranbuM,  by  the 
«amc,  A.U.C.  673.  It  ordained,  that  no  person  sliould 
i-xercise  the  same  office  until  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years,  or  be  invested  wiih  two  dilTereiit  magmtracics 
111  one  year ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  proitor  before 
being  quarstor,  nor  consul  before  being  prvtor. — V. 
Anoloer,  de  Magulraiibm,  by  tlw  same,  A.U.C.  673. 
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It  ordained,  that  whoeyer  had  been  tribune 
not  afterward  enjoy  any  other  magistracy  ;  thai 
should  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribunes  ;  that  they 
not  be  allowed  to  assemble  the  people  and  rrw: 
rangues  to  them,  nor  to  propoae  laws  ;  but  shoaj 
retain  the  right  of  interceaaion.  (Ctc,  tU  Leg., 
— VI.  Another,  by  the  same.  It  allowed  an  ir 
ual,  accused  of  having  taken  away  the  life  of  a 
by  weapons,  poison,  false  accusation,  dtc.,  the  pri 
of  choosing  whether  he  wished  the  judf^es  to  deck 
case  by  voice  or  by  ballot. — V 1 1 .  Another,  by  the 
imposing  the  punishment  of  aquet  el  ifrnu  in/et 
on  all  auch  as  were  found  guilty  of  forging  tcstar 
or  any  other  writings,  of  debasing  or  countcrf< 
the  public  coin,  &c. — VIII.  Another,  imposing 
same  punishment  as  the  preceding  on  all  who  hsd 
guilty  of  extortion,  &c.,  in  their  provinces.  (Coi 
as  regards  other  "  Cornelian  Laws."  Heinecciut.  A 
Rom.,  td  Haubold,  p.  650,  «5cc. — Emetti,  CUt.  > 
t.  e — Adam't  Rom.  Anti^.,  p.  162,  ed  Boyd.) 

CoRNKLiA,  I.  daughter  of  Cinna.    She  was  A 
Ca>sar's  second  wife,  and  mother  of  Julia  the  wif 
Pompey.    She  died  young.     Plutarch  says,  it 
been  tlie  custom  at  Rome  for  the  aged  women  lo  J 
funeral  panegyrics,  but  not  the  young.  Cvsar 
broke  through  this  custom,  by  pronouncing  one  u 
Cornelia.     This,  adds  the  bioerapber,  contnbul«^ 
fix  him  in  the  affections  of  hi*  countrymen  :  t 
sympathized  with  him,  and  considered  bim  a  i. 
of  good  feeliug,  who  had  the  cocial  duties  defptt 
heart.    (Pint.,   Vit.  Cat.,  c    6.) — II.  Danghier 
MetcUus  Scipio,  married  to  Pompey  after  the  dtaiii 
her  ffrsi  husband  Publius  Crassus.    She  was  nan 
able  for  the  variety  of  her  accomplishments  and  i 
excellence  of  her  private  character.    Plutarch  ma) 
her  to  have  been  versed,  not  only  in  the  musiciJ  t 
but  in  polito  literature,  in  geometry,  and  in  tbc  pi 
cepts  of  philosophy.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Pomp.,  k.IA.)  \ti 
the  battle  of  Pharsalta,  when  Pompey  joined  hn 
Myiilene,  Cornelia  with  tears  ascribed  all  bis  minft 
tunes  lo  her  union  with  him,  alluding  at  the  stme  tin 
to  the  unhappy  end  of  her  first  husband  Crassu*  m  il 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.    (Compare  L»ct 
8,  B8.)    She  was  also  a  witness,  from  her  gallrr,  i 
the  murdur  of  her  husband  on  the  shore*  of  l^grp 
(Plut  ,  Vu.  Pomp.,  c.  79.) — III.  Daughter  of  Scipi 
Africanus  Major,  and  mother  of  Tiberius  lud  Cm 
Gracchus.    Cornelia  occupies  a  high  rank  fortbr  puril[ 
and  excellence  of  her  private  character,  as  well  ai  lb 
her  masculine  tone  of  mind.    She  was  xounti  « 
Sotnpronius  Gracchus,  and  was  loft  on  bis  desti  witi 
a  family  of  twelve  children,  the  care  of  whom  dfTultw! 
entirely  upon  herself.    After  the  loss  of  her  bo»l»iod, 
her  hand  was  sought  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  £?rp[.  t)o> 
the  offer  was  declined.    I'lutarch  speaks  in  higfc  l*fi»« 
of  her  conduct  during  widowhood.    Havtnjr  lo»i  all 
her  children  but  three,  one  daughter,  who  w*«  siMrleJ 
to  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  and  two  sow,  Tibe- 
rius and  Cains,  she  devoted  her  whole  time  lo  il>» 
education  of  these,  and,  to  borrow  the  wortif  ol  f'U- 
tarch,  she  brought  up  her  two  sons  in  particuliu  wik 
so  much  care,  that,  though  they  were  of  the  noWw* 
origin,  and  had  the  happiest  dispositions  of  «!'  «* 
Roman  youlh,  yet  education  was  allowed  to  bive  con- 
tributed still  inore  than  nature  to  the  MCfll*««  «^ 
their  characters.    Valenus  Maximus  relates  iint*^- 
dole  of  Comelia,  which  has  often  been  cited.   A  CiJi*' 
panian  lady,  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  lo  ber. 
naving  displayed  to  Cornelia  some  very  beiutifuuriu- 
ments  which  she  possessed,  desired  the  Uiler,  ir 
turn,  to  exhibit  her  own.    The  Horasn  moikr  p"-- 
poselv  detained  her  in  conversation  until  her  chidiw 
returned  from  school,  when,  pointing  to  them,  »be  ex- 
claimed. "ITiese  are  mv  omaroenis!"  [Hff 
men/a  mea  ntnt  —Vol  Max..  i, «««/.)   f"'"'";''  * 
forms  us,  that  aome  perK>ns  blamed  Cornelia  \ot  i» 
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lub  cflaductof  her  sons  in  after  life,  she  having  been 
^gctfiomii  to  reproach  them  that  abe  was  atill  called 
^  notbcMD-law  of  Scipk),  not  the  mother  of  the 
,  Vit.  T.  Gracck  ,  c.  8.)  She  bore  the 
taiarff  4miIi  of  ber  aons  with  great  magnanimity, 
tail  lUlM  wu  afterward  erected  in  lionou  of  her 
bf  Uc  Roman  people,  beari^  for  M  faieripttOII  the 
Willis  oCWu,  motAer  tk*  OnttkL**  <JPbl., 
Vti.  C.  Gnetk.,  e.  4k) 

Coinuv*,  a  bum  MHetting  •  mcmlier  of  tfie 

Gtv  Corntha.  The  greater  part  of  the  individuals 
wto  bore  it  are  bettor  known  by  their  aumamea  of 
Ceaitt,  DdbbeQa,  Lentulua,  Scipio,  SyUa,  &c.,  which 
»ec 

CittwtUM,  •  Sabme  town^^  which  gave  its  name 
i»ib»(Mnlni  Cellctu   b  »  one  oTthow  phew 

ofwlutti  ro  trace  left,  and  is  onh"  intrrr«tin[r  m  the 
timn  of  itoM  as  being  the  moi>t  accredited  birth- 
piMirawiinTBlliae.  (!«».,  1,  SO.—lNm.  Hal  , 
'  30  -f^jri .  3,  f>  )  The  C^miculan  hills  are  those  of 
Mdatutih  ani  Sani'  Angelo;  and  Comieolum  itself 
WKfhmmoA  on  the  site  of  the  latter  villajse,  if  we 
i!£t  CzDina  at  MmlktQi,  (Or«iMr*«  Anaent  Jbdy, 
'ni  I.  p  908.) 

Cotsiincivs,  I.  Qointus,  a  contempoiuy  of  Ct- 

rtx'i,  isv.7.z^\iht<i  for  talents  and  literary  acfjuire- 
mati,  wtio  ■itaioed  to  some  of  the  highest  offices 
a  At  Ma.  OmUim  aid  Ovid  both  speak  of  his 
th-Ht*?*.  and  he  apprani  to  have  hccn  the  friend 
k  ML  (C^uU.,  3a. — (hnd.  Trust  ,  U,  436.— ^ur- 
mmt,ai(k.,l.c.}   CorniiMM  distinguislMd  binMelf 
w  Pio^rctor  m  the  Illyrian  war,  and  also  as  governor 
•f  STna,aiid  afterward  of  Afnca.    In  this  latter  prov- 
iitc«  lia  opoosed  the  cause  of  the  senate  after  Cesar's 
4bm^  mi  rtceired  and  mf*  protection  to  those  who 
hi  bwa  ptoccnbed  by  tbe  aeeond  triumTirate.  He 
lotthiibfe,  ttowever,  while  coutendinfr  i«  tliia  quarter 
tguM  Seme,  who  had  been  sent  agatnet  him  by 
Oettffos    [Affian,  Be&  Ofv.,  8,  m.^tt.  ih.,  4, 
-'i   4,  53 ;  4.  66 — Compare  the  account  given  by 
tuttau,  Chftm,  An.  vdcccclxzti.)   Some  mod* 
icMiR  wke  iMe  Oomifieins  to  have  bee»  die 
wihoT  of  t)w  Trfitise  to  Herennius,  commonly  as- 
ezibfi  toCKse.  (Fii.  HervnniusJ   He  is  said  aire 
to  bsTf  bate  t*  mtnuf  of  Virgir*,  hoi  (Me  ttippo- 
»iti<»  Tiolatet  cbnnology,  since  the  por  t  nn'v  became 
nnrnent  rabMqoeot  to  the  period  when  Gomiticiusdted. 
(Htyne,  ti  Dmat  Vk.  ttiy.,  ^  OT,  p.  dnii.)— 11. 
Li?fn«  a  p?Tii*jn  of  Octavius.  liy  whom  he  was  ap- 
U)  accuse  Brutua,  before  the  public  tnbunal 
It  Rome,  of  tbe  tsoataination  of  Cesar.    {Plut.,  Vit. 
Br*'.,  c  271   He  afterward  distinguished  hiinsilf, 
HoneofOctivius's  heuitnanlSt  by  a  masterly  retreat 
10  SkiIv  dunn2  th«  war  with  Sextos  PlompoiQa. 
[Afpien,  Bfli  Cr  .  5,  III,  seqq.) 
CoasiGEn,  a  samMue  of  Bacchaa. 
CotscTcs,  L  Annsas,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom 
*  Le|KM  b  Africa,  who  lived  and  laurjht  at  Rome 
iluiiuf  the  reitn  of  Nero.    The  appellation  L.  Aniia;us 
appears  to  to£e«te  a  client  or  freedman  of  the  Seneca 
hmij.  Hutmiswere  those  of  the  Sloic  sect,  and 
iaa  now  witiat  without  distinction  in  that  school  of 
ph  ^>of  Va    H..  excelled  in  criticism  and  poetry  ;  but 
fcspnn<^  ttoAiea  were  of  »  philosophicel  chwractcr. 
me  nenii  as  a  i««eher  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  suffi- 
cifnt!T  appesn  from  his  having  been  the  preceptor  of 
honest  adtocaie  lor  virtue,  the  satirist  Pcrsius. 
Fhshh,  dying  befcre  Ue  rmster,  left  Wra  hie  library, 
with  •  considrraMf  «:m  of  mon«'y  ;  but  Comulns  ac- 
»?t*d  oa\y  the  boakt,  and  gave  the  money  to  tbe 
wtofs  of  ins  popd.  lW  poet  Loctn  wee  tleo  one  of 
:         T'nfjrr  Xt  ro.  Cnrnuius  was  driven  into 
taittor  his  freedom  of  speech.   The  emperor  having 
•ereral  books  in  verse  on  the  ellhne  of  Rome, 
•^W  flatterers  adviMii^  him  to  con';Ti':r  thr  poem, 
tte       Stoic  had  the  courage  to  remark,  that  be 


doubted  whether  so  lame  a  work  would  be  read  ;  uii 
when  it  was  arged  that  Chrjoippae  had  written  as  much, 
he  replied,  "  His  whtings  were  useful  to  mankind." 
After  so  unpardonable  an  offence  against  impena] 
vanity,  the  only  wonder  was  that  Comutua  escaped 
with  his  life.  He  composed  some  tragedies,  and  « 
large  number  of  other  works,  the  only  one  of  whteh 
thst  haa  come  down  to  us  is  the  "  TTuory  concerning 
the  Nature  of  the  Ooie"  {Otupia  mpi  rnf  tQv  #e6ir 
f6<no(),  or,  as  ft  {e  entitted  in  one  of  tbe  MSS. 

Cfinccrnirtf^  AHr^'orirx"  (rrf/U  'A/./ ?;} o/i<'ur)  Cor 
nutus,  in  fact,  in  this  productiont  seeks  to  explain  tho 
Greek  mythology  on  allegorical  and  physical  principlet. 
The  best  edition  is  that  givrn  by  Gale  in  hi.s  Opu.ieula 
{CanUibr.,  1670, 12mo).— The  name  of  this  pbiloao- 
plier  ie  eometimee,  tbot^h  lees  correctly,  written  Pbtuw 
nutus.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Gale,  Prirf.  ad 
(Jpusc,  p.  2,  njq.t  and  Mertini,  DisptUatio  de  Cor- 
imto,  iMgi.  Bee.,  <18SS,  ^tf^Aid,  Gdl.,  6,  3 — 
Eusch ,  Eccl.  Hut^  9,  l9^Ei^SeU^»m$t,  Pka.,inA 
3,  p.  110.) 

CoMBOoe,  I.  e  foot-raeer  of  Elis.  who  carried  off 

the  prize  at  the  Olympic  pames,  B.C.  770  This  date 
IS  remarkable,  as  heuw  the  one  from  which  the  Greeks 
began  to  count  their  Olympiads.  Not  that  the  Olym- 
pic i^ames  were  now  for  the  first  time  established,  but 
the  names  of  the  victors  were  now  first  inscribed  on 
the  public  registers.  Some  writers  calculate  the  Greek 
Olympiads  from  the  period  of  their  re-establishment  by 
Lycurgus,  Iphitus,  and  Cleosthciics,  and  hence  they 
make  the  first  Olympiad  of  Corcebus  correspond  to  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Tpbitus.  {Pausitn  ,  5,  8. — Siehelit, 
ad  loc.  —  Larchcr,  TaM.  Chrond  ,  vol  7,  p.  590. — 
Id.,  Essai  de  Chronologic,  p.  307.)  According  to 
Athenxus,  Coroebus  was  by  profession  a  cook !  {Athen,t 
9,  p.  382,  b.  —  Compare  Casavbon,  ai  toe.)  The 
Arundel  Marbles  make  the  fir»l  Olynij  lad  of  C'^ornbus 
coincide  with  the  year  806  of  the  Athenian  era,  when 
.£achylus,  the  twelfth  peq>etual  irehott,  wee  in  hie 
third  year  of  office.  {UArt  de  Vtrifi'r  let  Dates, 
vol.  3,  p.  173,  Paria,  1819.)  Delalande  roakee  the 
true  eommer'solstiee  of  tbe  year  776  B.C.,  under  the 
meridian  of  Pi<<a  in  Elis,  to  htve  tefccn JllacO at  Ilk  15' 
33"  of  the  morning.  {L'Art  ie  Verifier,  Ac,  vol.  3, 
n.  170.) — n.  An  eiehUeet,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Pericles.  {P!ul ,  Vit.  Perid  .  c.  13.)- TIT.  A  ton  of 
Mygdon,  king  of  Thrace,  who,  from  his  love  for  Cas- 
tanore,  oflfered  his  services  to  Priam,  under  the  hope 
of  oblainiiij:  the  h;!nd  of  hi.-<  dfiiiphtcr.  TThe  prophetess, 
however,  knowing  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  implored 
him  to  retire  from  the  war ;  but  he  wss  inflexible,  and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Peneleus  the  night  thai  Troy  waa 
taken.    {Virg.,  £n.,  2,  425  ) 

CoRONF.,  a  city  of  Mcsscnia,  on  tho  weetem  shore 
of  the  Sinus  Messeniacus.  It  is  now  Coron,  and  the 
gulf  is  called  after  it,  the  Gulf  of  Coron.  Its  original 
name  was  Mpci ;  but  this  was  changed  to  Corone 
af'er  ihc  restoration  of  the  M-  '^'^ef^i -ns.  It  WU  in 
templing  to  take  this  town,  ilui.iiii  iho  war  oceeaioned 
by  ine  secession  of  Messcnc  from  the  Acha>an  league, 
thst  Philopoctnen  was  made  prisoner.  (Ln>.,  89,49.) 
Strabo  reports  that  this  place  wae  regarded  by  some  ae 
the  Pcdasus  of  Homer.  The  h  ivt  n  of  Corone  was 
called  the  Port  of  the  Achsaus.  {Cramcr^s  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  139  ) 

CORONE.v,  a  city  of  licrotia.  to  the  soulhoast  of  Cbss- 
ronea,  on  a  branch  of  the  Ccphissus.  it  was  a  place  ol 
cofMidenhle  antiquity  and  importaneo,  tod  wae  said  to 
■  have  been  fonndcd,  togetht  r  with  Orchomcnus,  by  the 
descendants  of  Athamaa  who  came  from  Thessaly. 
(P^tuem.,  9,  84.<^S'f*«fo,  411.)  Several  important 
actions  took  place  at  diiTrrenl  times  in  its  vicinity. 
Tolmides,  who  commanded  a  body  of  Aihcitian  tioopa, 
wae  here  defeated  and  slam  by  the  Boeotians,  which 
led  to  tbe  emanciiiailon  of  the  whole  province,  after 
it  bad  been  aubject  to  the  Athenians  since  the  victoif 
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i.it,y  obtained  at  CEHOpbyiat.  (i'Autyii.,  1,  i  13.)  Tha 
battle  of  Coronea  was  gained  by  Agesilaua  and  the 
Sjjai  tin*!  a'jait)!«t  the  Thebans  and  theii  allies  iu  the 
•econd  year  of  the  y6th  Olympiad,  394  B.C.  (Xen., 
Gr,t  4,  3,  8,  scqq.—PlvLt.,  Vit.  AgesiLy  17.) 
This  city  was  also  twice  taken  by  the  Pk>ciatM  under 
Onomarchus,  and  afterward  given  up  to  the  Thebans 
by  Philip  of  Maccdon.  (Demosth.,  dc  Pac,  p.  63. — 
Phthp.,  2,  p.  69.)  The  CoiODauwi  in  the  Macedooiui 
war,  having  adhered  (0  the  ctOM  of  PMses,  •ufiined 
severely  frotn  the  resentment  of  tiic  Romans.  (Po/yi., 
27,  1,  8,  and  &,  2.— 43.  44,  and  67.— /i,  43» 
Suppl ,  1,  2.)  The  nuns  of  Coronea  avo  obaervaMe 
near  the  villa;^^  of  Korumis,  on  a  remarkable  insulated 
hill,  where  there  are  "many  marbles  and  inacriptions. 
On  the  aununit  or  aeropolie  are  remauu  of  a  very  an- 
cient polygonal  wall,  and  also  a  Roman  ruin  of  brick." 
(GeU,  Jim.,  p.  }bO.--DodwU,  vol.  1,  p.  247.) 

GoKfiitia,  daughter  of  Phlcgyaa,  and  mother  of 
^sculapius  by  .-Vpollo.  Sho  was  put  to  death  by  the 
god  for  having  proved  unfaithful  to  him,  but  the  off- 
apring  of  her  womb  wn  fiitt  tolcm  from  her  and  apated. 
{Vid.  iEscuIapius.) 

CoRsi,  I.  the  inhabitants  of  Coraica.'— IT.  The  in- 
habitants ofpart  of  northern  Siidinia,  who  came  origi- 
nally from  Cfoiaica.  (JfaiiN«it«  Geegr*,  vol.  9*  pt.  St, 
p.  479.) 

Corsica,  an  iabnd  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  by 
thp  Greeks  Kvpvo^.  Its  inhabitants  were  styled  by 
the  baititi  people  Kupviot;  by  the  Latins,  Cor^i.  In 
later  times  the  tslami  took  also  the  name  of  Corsis. 

KujjfTff — Compare  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Kopai(. — 
Dionys.  Pcrkg.,  v.  459,  et  Etistalh.,  ad  loc.)  The 
incicnt  writers  represent  it  as  mountainous  and  woody, 
and  only  well  cultivated  along  the  eastern  coast,  where 
the  Romana  had  aettlementa.  {Dionys.  Pcrieg.,  v. 
4G0.)  Its  natural  products  were  resin,  honey,  and 
wax.  {Lhod.  Sic.,  5, 13.)  The  honey,  however,  had 
%  bitter  taste,  in  conseqnence  of  the  beea  deriving  it 
from  the  vew-lrees  with  which  tlie  island  abounded. 
{Vtrg.,  Eclog.,  9,  30.—  Ot)td,  Am,,  I,  12.  — Diod. 
Sic,  5,  14 )  It  was  to  thdr  feeding  abundantly  on 
tliis  honey,  however,  that  the  lont;evi!y  of  the  Corsi- 
cans  was  ascribed.  (Compare  Eustaih.  ad  Dionya. 
Perieg.,  v.  458.)  The  inhabitants  were  a  rude  race 
of  mountaineers,  indebted  for  iheir  .subsistence  more 
to  the  produce  of  their  tlocks  than  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Koil.  Seneca,  who  was  baniahed  to  this  quarter  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  draws  a  very  unfavourable  pic- 
ture ofthe  island  and  its  inbabitauts ;  describing  the 
former  as  rocky,  unproductive,  and  unhealthy,  and  the 
latter  as  the  wor.st  of  barbarians.  He  writes,  1ifw»'Vf>r, 
under  liie  influence  of  prejudiced  feeliugsj,  and  many 
allowances  must  be  made.  (Sence.,  de  Consol.  ad 
Helt).,  c.  6,  8.)  The  Corsi  appear  to  have  derived 
their  origin  from  Ligurian  and  Iberian  (called  by  Sen- 
eca Spanish)  tribes.  Eustathius  says  that  a  Ligurian 
female,  named  Corsa,  bavinff  pursued  in  a  small  boat 
a  bull  which  had  taken  to  the  water,  accidentally  dis- 
covered  tlic  ishuid,  which  her  countryrneii  named  sifter 
her.  {Eiut&tk.,  ad  Dionyt.  Pcritg.^y.  458. — Com- 
pare  Inion  Origines,  14,  6.)  The  Fhoeasana,  on  re* 
tiring  from  .'^  ^  i,  ^  uird  here  for  a  time,  and  founded 
the  city  Alcria,  but  were  driven  out  finally  by  the  Tyr- 
iheniana  and  Carthaginfant.  (JKod.  5ie.,  6,  13.) 
The  Romans  took  the  island  from  this  latter  people 
B.C.  231,  and  subsequently  two  colonies  were  sent 
to  U ;  one  by  Mariua,  which  founded  MariaAa,  and  an- 
other by  Sylla,  which  settled  on  the  site  of  Ah  ria. 
Mantinorum  Oppidum.  in  the  same  island,  is  now  Ha*- 
fi^  ;  and  Urcinium,  Ajaccio,  was  the  birthplace  of  Na- 
poleon    {Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol  9,  pt.  2,  p.  ?505,  scqq.) 

CoK  so  I  K,  a  city  of  Mesopctamia,  on  the  river  Masca. 
D'.\iuine  places  it  at  the  confioeneeof  the  Masca  and 
EuphraU  1=      The   Masca,   according  to  Xenoplion 
iAnab.,  1,  5,  4),  duwed  around  the  city  in  a  circular 
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course.  Mannert  buppubcs  ii  lo  nave  tjeeu  uuuui 
more  than  a  canal  cut  from  the  Euphrates.  {YiL 
.Mai*ca,  where  notice  is  taken  of  an  mor  in  D'AuviIIe'; 
ciiaru)  The  site  of  Corsote  appears  to  corTes{»oi.u,  u 
the  present  day,  to  a  spot  where  are  the  ruuu  of  • 
large  city,  named  Erzi  or  Irsah.  {RameUt  Hhtftra* 
tiont  of  the  AnaboMU,  6lc.,  p.  103.) 

CoRTONA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  a  short  distance  uortir 
west  of  U»  Lacus  Thraqrmeoaa,  and  fourteen  taiim 
south  of  Arretimn.   Ita  dauna  to  antiqnity  were  eqaal- 
led  by  few  other  places  of  luly.    It  is  thought  to  hate 
been  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  called  (jy 
tydiiiB,  and  is  known  try  that  appellation  In  Viigi 
(.En.,  3,  170^/  /  ibtd.,  7,  209;  9.  10;  10.  719.- 
Compare  SUiut  iiaiicut,  6,  }23.) .  From  the  sumln- 
of  nanws,  it  was  aoppoaed  Iw  mmw  to  owe  iu  «■ 
gm  to  Cory  thus,  the  father  of  Dardanus.    Others  de- 
duced the  name  Ixom  the  circumstance  of  Dai^aatti 
having  lost  his  belinot  {xipvf)  ihora  in  fighting.  Ba6. 
liowever,  are  pronounced  by  Heyne  to  be  mere  fabks 
{Heym,  Excur*.,  6,  ed  JSn.,  3.)    rcriiapa  ike  opiam 
most  entitled  to  eredit  is  that  of  Mannert,  who  nukai 
the  place  lo  have  been  of  Pelasgic  origin.  Tui*, 
fact,  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  massy  remains  ai 
the  ancient  walls,  e?id«alty  of  PriaagK  aUoelBR. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassu?,  moreover,  who  qco^c 
from  Hellaoicus  of  Lesbos,  an  uuuiur  somewhat  ^u..:-  ^ 
rior  to  Hesiod,  states  that  the  Pelasgi,  who  had  Uod-  ; 
cd  at  Spina  on  the  Po,  sub:  eq^v ntlv  advanced  into  d:r  j 
interior  of  Italy,  and  occupied  Curtuoa,  which  liui  , 
fortified,  and  from  thoaeo  funned  other  settlemenu  lc  i 
Tyrrhenia.    On  this  account  Cortoiw  is  styled  t^  j 
meuopolis  of  that  provujce.    (SUph.  Bys.,  #.  t.—  j 
Compare  SU.  Ital.,  7,  174.)    Cortona  was  oneofios  > 
twelve  cities  of  Etruria.  {MuUer,Etrn$ktr,wiU^  \ 
345.)   The  Greek  name  of  die  plaeo  was  Goitfi  j 
(Tupn  i  ),  and  the  Etrurian  one  Kortuo,  from  wIikIi  : 
the  Romans  made  Cortona.   (Jfti^^,  £tnuktr,  vai  ■■ 
3,  p.  268.)   The  city  still  retains  its  aneient  •ppaOi' 
tior.  of  Cortuna.     It  was  colonized  by  the  Ro^DS  . 
{Dtonys.,  t,  26),  at  what  period  is  uncertain ;  pros*- 
biy  in  tlw  time  of  ^ylla,  who  colonised  oof  onl  town 
of  Etruria.    Cramer  thinks,  that  tome  confusion  of 
names  must  have  giveu  rise  to  the  ston  of  Dardaout 
coming  from  Italy  to  Troy,  as  alluded  to  by  Vn|^ 
(.En  ,  7,  205).     It  is  known  that  ihcrr  v  rrc  ?eveal 
towns  in  annquity  of  the  name  of  Gyitoo,  Gjrt«a«, 
and  (^ortyna,  b  lliessuly,  Bceotia,  AreMia«aad&«lBi 
eounlrica  all  more  or  less  frequented  at  one  ti:ne  by 
the  Pelasjji.    This,  he  thmk.4»,  was  the  onj^mai  foiia 
by  which  Cortona  was  first  named  ;  for  Polyhius  ealb 
it  Cyrtonc  (3,  82),  and  it  is  known  that  the  EtrJicans 
aud  Uinbri,  who  took  their  letters  from  the  I'ciasgi. 
never  used  the  loHOr  O.    Now,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, Dardanus  came  from  Arcadia,  and  accord mg 
to  others,  from  Crete.    Cramer  suspects,  however, 
that  the  Thesaalian  Gyrton  ought  to  have  the  prefti 
ence ;  for  this  city,  in  a  passage  of  Stc»bo»  thoo^  it  u 
supposed  to  be  mutilated,  is  entitled  tho  Tytrneotan 
{Strab.,  330),  and  this  might  prove  the  key  to 
Italian  origin  of  Dardanoa,  beiidas  confirming  tie 
identity  of  the  Tyrrheni  with  tlw  Thesaalian  Pdssgi 
{^Cramcr''s  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  215,  not.) 

CoRvytus,  I.  or  Corvus,  a  name  given  to  M-  V». 
Isrins,  from  his  having  been  assisted  by. «  crow  (esmu] 

while  engaged  in  combat  with  a  Gaul.  {Vid.  Valiri; 
us.)— II.  Messala,  a  distmguiahcd  Roman  in  the  Au 
guatan  age.  {Vii.  Messala.) 

CoRVBA.vTKS,  the  priests  of  Cybr'.o.  c.i'l  .  . 
Gain.  (Ftd.  Cybele.)  In  celebrating  the  ic&uva.a  <; 
the  goddess,  they  ran  about  with  loud  cries  and  ho«| 
ings,  beating  on  timbruU,  elabhin^f  cymbals,  souti*l.n 
pipes,  and  cutting  their  ll«dh  with  kuivcs.  Some  A\ 
rive  the  name  from  their  moving  alontr  in  a  kind  ^ 
d.nice,  and  tossing  the  head  t  i  :,t]d  fro  i  "; to  tov  itofn  x 
rovras  ^cuvw).    Accorumg  to  blraU)  (479).  ajj 
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fwni  {Mm.  it  PAsti.  det.  Inacr.,  dec.,  vol.  16,  p. 
34),  dte  noii  Carfbm  h  •  Phrygian  one,  and  refers  to 
the  (Tifd  dinces  in  which  the  Corybantes  indulged. — 
A«  ngwds  the  aaaertion  coiiunonljriBi4e»  that  the  Co* 
irbMM  woe  originally  from  Mornit  Ida,  it  may  be 
limaried,  triat  more  correct  authorities  make  Phrygia 
tokfe  Ima  their  native  seat.  (Compare  HolU,  Me- 
dbdo twr  It  Cidteit  Buektu,  vol.  1,  p.  346,  teqif.) 
— Tbf  di'jco  of  the  Corybanlcs  is  thought  to  have 
km  ^ndidkat  of  the  empire  excised  by  man  over 
■i(trit.ai  riiOflf ttv  mufennnta  of  the  hesvenly  bodies. 
[Ccfu'ant.  de  !a  RfUsxm,  vol.  2,  p.  375,  seqq.)  The 
Coi}buttM  are  taid  to  have  been  the  first  that  turned 
Ihnt  maUM  to  BMUllorgy.  (&ttitf«  OtDtt,  My- 
lira  h  Foi'inrsme,  vol.  1,  p.  79  ) 

CoBTUs,  ton  of  laafOD  and  Cybele,  who  introdaced 
At  nM  of  As  metlier  of  tliA  gwb  mto  Pbrygia,  from 
tic  isfand  af  Sjrnothrace.    {Dic>d  5,  49.) 

CotrcfDtt,  1  name  applied  to  the  nymphs  who 
•cn  fopposcd  t»  ieilwbil  IM  Coryenn  cave  on  Mount 
Pircusus  Tbey  were  the  daughters  of  the  river-god 
FktitQ*.  (Oml,  Mel.,  I,  320.— Aso//.  Rk.,  S,  711. 

CoiTcim  AXTtOM,  I.  a  cave  or  grotto  on  Mount 
Pmassos,  aboQt  two  hours  from  Delphi,  and  higher 
op  the  moaal^  It  is  aceimtelf  deseribed  bjr  Paa- 
wbo  ftatf*.  th'^l  it  surpassed  in  extent  crer>- 
oto  k'iOA'fi  cavern,  and  that  ii  was  possible  to  ad- 
uort  mto  the  interior  without  a  torch.  The  roof, 
ftom  which  an  abundance  of  water  trickles,  is  elevated 
fattboretbe  Ooor,  and  vestiges  of  the  dripping  water 
ft.  I.,  Hdictites)  are  to  be  seen  attached  to  It,  says 
nMniil,aionff  the  whole  extent  of  the  cave.  The 
ttiMiuft*  Parnassus,  he  adds,  consider  it  as  sa- 
cred to  '.nt  Carycian  nymphs  and  the  god  Pan.  {Pau- 
aia,,  10,%.— Compare  Sfra^o,  417.)  Herodotus  rc- 
\Um  (8, 36X  that  on  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  the 
frra.'fr  pilt  of  the  population  of  Delphi  ascended  the 
Booaui&,and  aowht  reivge  in  tbia  capacioua  receas. 
'WaanMEteed  wr  an  acconm  of  the  present  state  of 
t^is  rfTirijb'e  c^ve  to  Afr.  Raike.«,  who  was  the  first 
aodero  traTclkr  thai  discovered  ita  site.  He  deacribes 
MROw  tdllew entreoee  a«  spreadhig at  once  hrto 
C  dttmbtf  530  fee*,  lony  by  nearly  200  wide.  The 
ttakctnM  the  top  bung  in  the  most  graceful 
famiteiMa laigtfa  of  the  roof,  and  felt  iflte  dra- 
pm  down  the  tides.  {Retike'M  Journal,  in  Walpnlc'a 
Cmck0»,  to!  l,n.  312.)— II.  A  cave  in  Cilicia, 
awOo^ciii.  {Vtd  Corycns,  IT.) 

Coifcci,  1.  a  ;  rprnontory  of  Toni.i,  southeast  of  the 
m&haa  extremity  of  Chios.   The  high  and  nigged 
mt  it  (Ua^onler  baibovued  at  one  time  s  wiraand 
iirr^  p^lation,  greatly  addicted  to  piracy ;  and 
By  diiffliisin^  themselves,  and  frequenting  the 
llteM inner  vicinity,  obtamed  private  information 
of  ft«  conr?«  itm!  freight  of  any  merchant  vessel,  and 
coivcerted  iB«*»urts  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  it- 
The  secKcj  with  which  their  intelliijence  was  pro- 
cured give  rise  to  the  proverb,  Tni-  f5'  up'  n  KupvKaloc 
fltpott^iTo,  "ITtu.therL,  the  Corycian  overheard,"  a 
faying  that  w»«  o»d  in  caaea  where  any  carefully- 
goanied  secirthad  been  discovered.  (Compare  Ems- 
mat,  CW  1,  unt  2,  eol.  76.)    The  modern  name  of 
the  ridge  of  Mooot  Corycus  is  the  TabU.  Mountain, 
bat  the  andnt  sppellation  is  «itill  jireservcd  in  that  of 
Aarle,  wbUi  beioDgs  to  a  bold  he.'^dUnd  forming  the 
IKrtme  f  o-r^t  of -.hr  Krylhrean  peninsula  towards  Sa- 
aw.    Pliny  (5,31)  calls  it  Coryceon  Promontorium. 
V^mm't  Atk  Mnor,  rol  1,  p.  351.)— II.  A  small 
^  o(  Ctljcia  Tracbea,  near  the  confines  of  Cilicia 
CunMstiia,  on  the  seacoast,  and  to  the  east  of  Seleu- 
■Tndiea.   It  appears  lo  have  been  a  fortress  of 
r«a  i'jcngth,  anj  a  mole  of  vast  unhewn  rocks  is 
«^  across  the  bay  for  about  a  hundred  yards.  It 
'■M  It  OM  time      iSm  barbour  of  Seleucia,  and 
**lna|im  of  eoiHlfaiAle  idmortitm.  The 


modem  name  ia  Korghoz.  About  twenty  stadia  in- 
land waa  the  Corycian  cave,  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  fablod  abode  of  the  giunt  TyphoBus.  (Pind., 
Pylk.,  1,  31.— W.  ib.,  8,  W.—MachyL,  P.  e.,  360, 
teqq.)  In  fact,  many  writers,  as  Strabo  reporu,  placed 
Arima  or  Arum,  the  scene  of  Typhoeus's  torments, 
alluded  to  by  Homer,  in  CiLcta,  wbUe  others  80i«|{bt  it 
in  Lydia,  and  othen  in  Ornipania.  Tbe  deacnptioc 
which  Strabo  has  left  ns  of  this  remarkable  spot  leads 
to  the  idea  of.ita  having  been  once  tbe  cxater  of  a  vcU 
cano.  H«  aaTa  it  waa  a  deep  and  faroed  valley,  of  a 
ciroul  tr  shafif,  surrounded  on  rww  side  by  lolty  rocks. 
The  lower  part  of  thia  crater  was  rugged  and  stony, 
but  eoverad  Mvertbeteae  with  abraba  and  evergreena, 
and  especially  safTrnii,  of  which  it  produced  a  f{real 
quantity,  regarded  as  the  best  of  all  anti^^uity.  There 
was  also  a  cavity  from  whieh  goaibed  a  eoploae  etraan, 
v.hii  h,  iiUi  r  I  short  course,  was  apain  lost,  and  re- 
appeared uoar  the  sea,  which  it  jomed.  It  waa  called 
UM  *<  bitter  wator."  {Strtih.,  671.)  Tbe  aeeewtt  of 
Pomponius  Mela  i~  ?tiH  more  minute  and  elaborate. 
{Mela^  1,  i^.—  Vramer  s  Asia  Minor,  vol.  8,  p.  336.) 
— III.  A  naval  station,  on  the  coast  of  L]roia»  about 
thirty  stadia  to  the  north  of  Olympus.  Strabo  makes  il 
a  tract  of  shore  (Ka»pi>«cof  oiytoXef. — Strab.,  666). 

CoRTPHAsIuv,  a  promontaqr.  on  the  western  coast 
of  Messrnt:i,  r.orifi  of  Methone.  !iow  Cajtc  Zvnchio. 
i  here  was  a.  town  of  the  saoit;  name  on  it,  lo  wiuch 
the  inhabitants  of  Fjploe  retired  alter  tiioir  torn  waa 
destroyed     f  P«u*an.,  4,  36  ) 

Cos,  an  island  of  the  .'Egean,  one  of  the  Spuradcs, 
waat  of  tbe  promontory  of  Dons.  Its  mort'  ancient 
names  were  Cea,  Staphvlus,  Nymphca,  and  Meropia, 
of  which  the  last  was  the  most  common.  (Thucyd., 
8, 41.)  The  colonixing  of  this  islsnd  must  have  taaen 
place  at  a  very  early  date,  since  Homer  makes  men- 
tion ef  it  as  a  populous  settlement.  (iZ ,  3,  184 ,  14, 
255.)  The  inhabitants  were  of  Dorian  ori^'in,  aa: 
ctoad^  ooDoected  with  the  Doric  coloniea  on  the  main 
land.   It  ia  now  ealled  Ateis-Ce.   Ite  dief  city  waa 

Cos,  anciently  calli  1  Astypalaea.  Strabo  remarks,  that 
the  city  of  Coa  was  not  large,  but  very  populous,  and 
•eon  to  ^freat  advantage  by  tbeae  who  camo  tbithar  hf 
sea.  \\  ithouf.  iIjl  wj!1s  was  a  cel^rated  temple  of 
iSscniapius,  enriched  with  many  admirable  works  of 
art,  and,  amoiif  oAan,  two  Ibmona  paintinga  of  And- 
tea,  the  Antigonus  and  Venus  Anadyomene.  The  lat- 
ter painting  waa  ao  much  admired-  that  Augustus  re- 
mofOd  it  to  Roma,  and  consecrated  it  to  Juliua  C«> 
sar ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  losss  thus  inflicted  on 
the  Coans,  he  is  said  to  have  remitted  a  tribute  of 
one  hundred  talonta  which  bad  been  laid  on  them. 
Besides  the  forest  painter  just  mentioned.  Cos  could 
boast  of  ranking  among  her  sons  iho  nrst  physician  ol 
antiquity,  Hippocratea.  The  soil  of  the  land  wai  vary 
productive,  especially  in  wine,  which  vied  with  thoae 
of  Chios  and  Lesbos.  It  was  sUo  celebrated  for  ita 
imrplb  dye,  and  for  its  mamfaetare  of  a  species  of 
transparent  silk  stuff,  a;raiT)St  the  use  of  which  by  ibo 
Romans  Juvenal  iii  particular  so  strongly  inveighs. 
The  modern  ialMld  presents  to  the  view  fine  planta- 
tions of  leintm  trees,  intermixed  with  stately  maplaa. 
(For  a  more  particular  acronnt  of  it,  conaoll  2Wllir*t 
Tour  in  the  Levant,  vo]  p.  41,  oeff.— Crannr'a 
As^a  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  220.) 

CossA,  I  (or  Cossse^  a  town  of  Etrorfah  near  the 
coast,  on  the  promontory  of  Mount  Arf^enlarius,  north- 
west of  Centum  CellB.  It  was  situate  at  a  little  dia- 
tance  from  the  modem  AnHionki,  wMeb  ia  now  itaolf 
in  ruins.  For  a  plan  of  this  ancient  city,  consult  3fi- 
eaHt  L'JialM,  dtc.,  tav.  10.  who  gives  also  a  tepre- 
aentatton  of  paita  of  its  walla  boilt  of  polygonal  atoma. 

(Compare  MiraH,  Storia  rfrpli  Anlirhi  VorriH  Ttaliani, 
tav.  4.)  According  to  him,  this  is  the  only  specimen 
of  aua  oonattQctidn  to  bo  fomd  b  Etroria.  Vnm 
mnr  (S»  S)k  we  laan  thai  Corn  wit  founded  iqr  tba 
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j>eople  of  Volci,  an  Etruscan  city,  and  Virgil  has 
aUMd  it  in  the  C*tek>guo  of  the  foro's  sent  by  Etruria 
10  Um  Aid  of  JBntu.  (^n.,  10.  167.)  Coua  be- 
cime  a  Ronui  coloajr  A.IT.C.  480.  (Veil.  Patere., 
1,  14 — Lit.,  Bpii.,  14. — Cramer's  Auc.  Italy,  vol. 
1,  p.  195.) — II.  A  city  of  Lucania,  in  Italy,  near  the 
sonicoB  of  Um  river  CylistamiM.  {SUfk.  Bffz.,  ».  «. 
Koaaa.)  Cesar,  who  calls  it  Cosa,  etatcs  that  Titus 
Annius  Milu  was  slain  before  Us  walla  when  besieging 
the  place  in  Pompey'a  cause.  {BcU.  Ctr.,  3,  22.) 
Gluyerius  wm  nearly  correct  in  hia  tiqiiNMitUMi,  Uut 
GtMsao  might  occupy  the  lito  of  thii  uieieiit  town 
{Itiil.  Am.,  vol.  2,  p.  1205),  for  more  modem  topog- 
r.)[)[ior8  have  in  fact  discovered  its  ruins  at  Ctxnta,  a 
vill;i;^e  cloM!  to  the  former  place.  {Anton.,  Lucutl  p. 
3,  disc.  1. — Romandli,  vol.  I,  p.  9t0.-~-0ram€r'* 
Aneienl  halt/,  vol.  2,  p.  354.) 

Cos^rs,  1.  a  surname  of  the  familia  Malui^inciisis, 
a  branch  of  the  Gtnt  Comelui. — II.  Aulua  Coraelius, 
a  Rooien,  end  military  tribane,  «riio  dew  in  battle 
with  his  own  hands  Lar  Tolumnius,  kintr  of  the  Veien- 
tes,  for  which  bo  offered  up  the  Spolia  Opnna  to  Jupi- 
ter FeretrilM,  being  the  only  one  who  had  done  this 
aineo  tbo  timo  of  Romuloi.  (jUa.*  4,  20 ;  where 
conaoh  the  dtacnaaion  into  which  Lirjr  enten  on  this 
•uhject,  iind  also  the  note  of  Crcvier.) 

CoTKs,  a  promontory  of  Mauritania,  now  Capo  E»- 
partd.  The  form  in  Greek  is  generally  given  as  pin- 
ral,  ni  K(jr«£f.  Ptolemy,  however,  has  the  singular, 
Kwr^f  uKpov.  The  name  is  Punic,  and  signified  "  a 
vine  ;"  and  hence  the  Greeka  aometimes  translated  the 
term  by  Ampeluaia.  {MeU,  1,  L—MamurU  Geagr., 
nH.  10,  pt.  8,  p.  405.) 

CoTHON,  a  name  given  to  a  small  but  elevated  isl- 
and in  the  inner  harl>our  of  Carthage,  commanding  a 
view  o(  the  sea,  and  on  which  the  Cartliagiiitan  admi- 
ral resided.  Around  the  whole  ialand  mmwKNia  ahipa 
of  war  were  laid  op  under  eover  of  apaeione  halls  or 
arsenals,  with  all  the  necessary  stores  for  flttiuir  them 
out  at  the  shortest  notice.  {Apjrian,  Pun.,  96.—Stra- 
6o,  572.)  The  term  appears  to  indicate  a  harbour 
made  bv  art  and  human  labour;  and  hence  Festus 
states  tnat  artificial  harbours  were  called  Cotfumet. 
(Fest.,  s  c  Caionet,  with  the  emcn'^ation  of  Scali- 
ger.)  The  word  appears  to  be  derived  Irom  the  Pu- 
nic (Hebrew)  Kcton,  with  its  prinunr  rafimBoa  to 
cutUng,  lopping  ofl;  dec.  (Gmmm*,  Phmm.  JTor.,  p. 
422.) 

CoTiso.  a  king  of  ibo  Daci,  whose  army  invaded 
Pannonia,  and  waa  defeated  by  Com.  Lentnlua,  the 
lieutenant  of  Augustas.    {Suetm.,  Av^ ,  81. — FU- 

TtU,  4,  \2.—IIprat.,  Oil .  ft,  S,  IH  ) 

CoTTA,  I.  Cams  AureliiKs,  a  celebrated  Roman  ora- 
tor, of  the  school  of  Crassus,  and  who  flourished 
about  A.U.C.  661.  He  failed,  observes  Cicern,  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  tribuneship  by  the  envious  opposition 
which  he  encountered.  Being  accused  before  the 
people,  ho  spoke  with  great  force  against  the  violent 
and  unjust  mode  in  which  the  equites  dispensed  jus- 
tice, and  then  went  i>ito  voliintarv  exile,  without  wait- 
ing for  his  condemnation.  Ttiis  happened  in  the 
stormy  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  Ho  was  recalled 
by  the  latter.  When  consul  in  677,  Cotta  bad  a  law 
paaaad,  whieh  gave  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  the 
right  of  holding  other  offices,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  Sylla. — II.  L.  Aurelius,  Nourished  at  the 
Roman  bar  when  Cicero  was  yet  a  young  man,  and 
the  latter  states  that  none  kindled  in  him  more  emula- 
tion than  Hortonsius  and  Cotta.  The  eloquence  of 
this  individual  was  calm  and  flowing,  and  his  diction 
elevint  and  conect.  He  was  elevated  to  the  con- 
aafihip  in  687  A.U.C.,  and  In  the  yoar  following  to 
the  censorship.  In  the  debnlc  resyjcctinf:  tlic  recall 
of  Cicero,  Cotta,  who  was  first  called  upon  for  his  ! 
opinion,  distinguished  himself  for  the  manly  franks j 
aeaa  with  which  be  cenaorod  the  pnMeodiqga  fgwiai^  | 


Cicero.  (Cie.,  de  Div  ,  2,  21.— £>.  ad  Au 
dec.) — III.  M.  Aurelius,  a  Roman  conniiam 
Mithmdatie  war,  a«Dt  by  the  aeoato  to  guard 
pontw  and  to  jnoteet  Bitfaynia.    Hia  oagarm 

gage  in  battle  with  Nfithradatcs  before  Lucul 
up,  led  to  his  defeat  by  both  sea  and  land,  af 
he  was  shut  up  in  Chalcedon  until  relieved  I 
lus.  {Pint  ,  Vu.  LucuU.)  —  lV.  L.  Aorum 
lieutenant  of  Cesar's  in  Gaul,  cut  oflf  along  w 
rius  by  the  Eburoncs.  (C<«*.,  B.  G.,  6,  26, 
CoTTUB  Alfbs,  now  MolU  St.  Oenevre,  g 
though  erroneously,  aoppoood  to  be  the  plac 

Hannibal  crossed   into    Italy.    (V'ld.  ,Mpes 
took  llieir  name  from  Cottiua.    (  Fui,  Cuiuusi 
CoiTlns,  a  chieftain,  who  held  a  kind  of  sos 
over  several  valleya  among  the  Alpa.   It  sp 
have  b4>en  herediunr,  as  we  alao  hear  of  Ka: 
nus,  his  father,    {uctd,  Ep.  Pont.,  4.  7  ) 
is  represented  as  lurking  in  the  fastnesses  of  h 
and  even  defying  the  power  of  Rome,  till  A 
thoiif^dit  it  worth  while   to  conciliate  hini  \\ 
title  of  prefect.    {Dw  Cassiux,  9,  24. — Anw 
cell.,  15,  10.)    Claudius,  however,  restored 
the  thlo  of  king.   Under  I*Iero,  the  CoUiao  .\ 
came  »  Rmmii  -Dvovinee.    {Sutt.,  Ner.,  18  ; 
extent     the  tanuory  which  Cottius  possesbed 
now  be  easily  defined ;   for  though  all  the 
which  composed  his  domiiiione  are  enumerated 
inscription  of  the  arch  at  Suza,  many  of  them 
unknown,  notwithstanding  great  pains  have  beet; 
to  identify  their  situation      (('uabult  Mditn,  1 
CM  llMiUf  vol.  1,  p.  105 .)    Knougi),  however,  u  \ 
of  them  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  territory  of  C 
extended  much  farther  on  the'  side  of  Gaul  t! 
Italy.    In  Gaul,  ho  seems  tu  have  held  under ; 
the  eastern  part  uf  Dauphine,  and  the  north' 
portion  of  Provtnct,    (Compare  D'AsmlU, 
PAne.  Geule,  art  Caturiget,  Savwatiu,  En 

<tc  ) 

CuTTus,  a  giant,  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  \vh 
one  hundred  ^ds  and  fifty  heads.  (Hestod,  T 
149.)  Hi.s  brothers  were  Gyes  (Tv^,  the  form  I 
is  less  correct:  Gbilliug,  ad  loc.)  and  liriareos. 
most  recent  expounders  of  mythology  con«iJtr  i 
three  as  mere  peraonificatiooa,  ralatu^  to  Uie  w 
aeaaon.  Tbtta  Cottoa  (Kdrrof,  fton  a^are, 
smite")  is  the  Smitrr,  and  is  an  epithet  for  the  f 
Gyes  {Tvjfc,  the  part  of  the  plough  to  which  ik  t 
is  fixed),  is  the  Furroteer,  or  the  rain :  and  Biit 
(Bfniatug,  akin  to  Bpiwj,  pptapoc,  Ppidu,  fiptBif. 
deiioang«0d(r/U  and  strength)  is  the  Prater.  Hut  ti 
which  lies  deep  and  heavy  on  the  ground.  THty  « 
naturally  named  Hundred-ltanded  {kKarbyxcipfU 
maai)i  nrom  their  acting  so  extensively  at  the  m 
moment  of  timo.  {Hermann,  utter  daa  \^'(*ck  & 
p.  84.) — Wclcker  understands  by  the  Hundre«l-atw 
the  water.  ( Welcifc.,  3Vil.,  147.— Jb^r^'' i 
thob^,  p.  46.) 

CoTTiKO«,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  south  ef  DmjAk 
on  the  Thymbris,  a  branch  of  the  Sangarius  Suit 
says,  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  it  " 
birthplace  of  .-Esop  the  fabulist.  Alexander, »  ffrt 
marian  of  great  learning,  and  a  voluminous  wiiter,  a 
also  a  native  of  Cotyoeum.  I.ate  Bvzantine  wf^ 
term  it  the  metropolis  of  Phrvgia.  (.V.  Dve  ,p  '•  - 
Kuiaya  or  KuUueh,  a  Turkish  (own  of  abou:  ti% 
thousand  aonia,  has  aoeceaded  to  tha  ancient  Ccticor 
The  name  of  this  is  sometimes  given  as  Co.vixut 
which,  judging  from  ancient  coins,  is  the  more  fon* 
mode  of  writing  it,  the  legend  being  alwavi  K<3T1.- 
EQN.  iStsiimh  9-  121.— iZofdhs,  Ltx  JUi 
vol.  3,  col.  lOm.— Oamer*t  Atia  MtHor,  vol  Si  | 
17.) 

CoTTS,  a  name  borne  by  several  king*  of  71j«« 
and  also  bjaome  other  princes.— I.  A  king  of  Thraco 
eootaoiponij  with  Philip^  fiithet  of  Aleaadet.  H 
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«u  »  MTT  Kvyr  «n<3  inTelcrato  foe  lo  the  Athenians, 
I  coDMdenbte  mticbief  m  tbe  ClienoDese. 


C0f$  wm  HWiiiiiiiMl  br  Python  and  HmelldM^ 

whomntfd  fich  from  ihe  AtheniaiM,  as  a  recom- 
poH  t«  ^  dted^  ihe  rights  of  citizeoship  and  a 
g^aacTtr.-  {D€moilh.,conira  Anslocr. — Aristol., 
hht,  i,  lO  —Pthm^,  ad  Jhrnotth.,  cwir.  Aritt., 
A  king  aTTbiiM^iriw  Mat  Ui  MB  BtMm, 
t  tir  hMd  of  6v«  hnndred  hone,  lo  tbe  aid  of  Poin- 
ter, B  la  contest  with  Cnar.  (Cttt.,  Belt.  Cw.,  3, 
4  -XoiMMt  LaecM^  6»  54,  and  Corfntf,  ad  loe.) — III. 
\  L*^  «  Tbnce  in  the  lioM  of  Aaguttat»  tMa  hj 
nii  <adk  HlKtnipoha,  B.C.  15.  H«  wm  a  pAaW  of 
t  Isimn  turt.  tnd  Ovid  ncJdrcssed  lo  hiiii  one  of  his 
ipntiifniii  ihr  Fntiin  {Ep.  ex  Fmito,  'i,  9. — Tacit., 
iw,  t,  Ml  Ac) — IV.  Son  of  Manes,  succeeded  his 
X  'ti  throne  of  LvJia  (Ifemd  ,  4,  45. — Con- 
icli  Ai^.  }'cT*a^'f,  p,  36.5  )  —  V.  A  kmg  of  the 
Odrm.ia'nince,  wbofaronrcd  the  interests  of  PlVT- 

CumOk  or  Corr*,  a  goddttM  wonhipped  by  tbe 

rwoJCJ.  ir.i  apparently  identical  with  the  Phrygian 
G^ik  Hrr  worship  was  mtrodaced  at  Athens  and 
» it  itMcaMnlod,  in  {Mfnle,  with  great 
N.  Too  -pnosta  of  tho 
roHm'mmtdiai  Btptm.  A  (all  Mcoairt  of  all  thtt 
It*  itrnubiTt  left  (3S  in  relation  to  ihts  deity,  may 
be  »«a  ifi  BttUmsnn  {MytMogMs,  toI.  8,  c.  19,  p. 
m.  UN.  "  Vt^  die  A'tfiyUM  iM^  A«  Bafta') 
rxj  a  Uieek  (iigfag/ftawiin,  p.  1IM7,  Mjf .-^Arpt- 
wAvsn.,  ai  c.  8). 

Cusca,  I.  \  chain  of  mountains  running  along 
•I  «M  s(  Lreia.  It  itaco  practpitously  from  tbe 
ai,«l,HiB»>«Mlwrrf  wtadiM  wjtnmito  which 
n'jffirnvj  tV  »pt^ later  in  that  dir'  ■mr,,  it  has  not 
saa|i^  Uca  csUcd  by  tbe  Turks  Yiiii  liauroun,  oi 
titSoaCtpa.  Stiabo,  bowevw,  MMigns  to  it  eight 
•MIL  (&r«i,665.)  Tfaioiuitwtitorolaojo- 
eM«ili«B|«  of  CrsEus  tho  Inncd  Cbhrnsra.  (fU. 
Gbamsx]  ^c>lix  calls  Cragos,  however,  a  proinon- 
Mjiiad  aiaicc  it  the  eoparatioD  of  Lycia  and  Caria 
tKA-CoB^  Pltn.,  C  39).— IL  A  town  of  Ly- 
ei,inlheiKaityof  ibe  monntain-ranj^es  of  the  same 
BLas.  (Strain  MS.)  Hie  authonly  of  Straho  is 
^  co:n(  ( SetHm,  p.  M.— OhnMr*'  Aria 
lfi««,wLt,MI,Mff.) 

Citfij,  a  ^  the  AdiMitoiM,  fiom  ttair 

K-ocCnraas   'Jtd.  Oinaas.) 

CiAJuct,  tm  ^Kcessor  of  Cccrops  on  the  throne 
d  Aaa.  He  goanicd  Pedias,  and  the  ofiipring  of 
(CoMolt  iMoariM  under  the 

.  ) 

CtiNji,  4  \B->ra  of  Ccphallcnia,  situate,  according 
•J  SiTifco,  o  tie  gulf  with  Pale.  (Strab.,  466. 
-Tiaiyi,  I,  Zh  -Lm.,  38.  t8.)  The  Athenians 
MaUnbtd  tbe  Messeoiaiui  ht-re,  upon  the  abandon- 
wst  of  tlie  laUer,  when  that  fortress  was  re- 

«^ Xijiv  I^hiimoriianj.  ( TAucyrf.,  6, 36.)  Dr. 
Holiud  MTt, "  ths  City  stood  on  an  emiacDCO  el  tbe 
ofpai  sal  «f  tW  bty  of  Argowleti ;  end  Its  walk  may 
mbf  r.wiv  in  ibcir  whole  circumference," 
whieh  ^ir  ccnceix«  \o  be  nearly  two  miles.  The 
nrcei -n  i?  .iut  u«u!U  called  Crdopiu.    (VoJ.  1,  O. 

CuMo  ■!  Cuinieit,  s  city  of  Theasaly,  <Hi  the 
m«r Oncheitw,  mtheait  of  Pharoal  -     Near  it  was 
I  botttam,  the  ««er  of  which  warmed  wine  when 
autd  with  It,  aad  tbe  heat  NONhMd  for  tw O  or  Uliee 
{AOewm.  t,  l«.) 
vUSiei,  t  pUbt^tber  of  Soli,  among  the  pupils 
«^Ptao.B.C3!0    He  was  the  first  who  wrote  com- 
■jtino  on  the  rnnts  of  PUlo.   Creator  was  highly 
•ifcued  for  the  pority  of  hie  omniI  doetrioe,  as  may 
■■fawdlhm  the  praises  bestowed  by  the  ancients, 

atjCkm,  apoa  his  discourse  '*oq  ghef." 
^(^i,  1.  S|  S)  Maa  10  kia  niMtaP 


tion  as  a  moral  instructer.    {Bi^tU^s  HUltrf  t/^h 

lotophjf,  vol.  1,  p.  248,  seqq.) 

UftASstrs,  I.  Lucius  Licinius,  a  Roman  orator  and 
man  of  consular  rank.  In  A.U.C.  633,  being  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  be  made  bis  debut  m  tbe 
ForLMii,  in  a  prosff  jt;on  agamst  C.  Carbo.  Cicero 
seys,  that  h«  was  remarkable,  even  at  this  eaciYperiod, 
for  his  oondoor  and  his  great  love  of  jusiico.  Cnaeoi 
wBs  but  twenty  ■'rv on  years  old  when  his  eloquence 
obtained  tbe  ac^uiitai  of  his  relation,  the  vestal  Licinia. 
Being  elevated  to  the  consulship  in  657,  be  was  the 
author  ot  a  law,  by  which  Domboif  of  the  aUiea^  who 
peoaed  fiw  Roman  dtiaona,  were  eeni  back  to  their 
respective  cities.  This  law  alienated  from  him  the 
aSections  of  tbe  principal  Italians,  so  that  he  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  primaiy  cause  of  the  social  war, 
which  broke  out  three  years  sifter.  Having  Ilitha 
Gaul  for  bis  province,  Crassus  freed  tbe  coontr>'  from 
the  robbers  that  infested  it,  and  for  this  service  had 
tbe  weakneaa  to  claim  a  tiiumpb.  Tbe  senate  were 
favoonUo  10  his  applicatioii ;  Mt  Scanrola,  Ihe  other 
consul,  opposed  it,  on  the  ^und  that  be  bad  not  con- 
quered foes  woztby  of  the  Roman  people.  Cras«us 
conducted  hilMO^  in  other  respects,  with  great  wis* 
dom  in  hui  aofWHOMot,  and  not  onlj  did  not  raoioTO 
from  aitrand  him  tbe  aon  of  Cariw,  who  had  eone  aa 
a  spv  on  his  conduct,  but  even  placed  him  by  his  side 
on  tho  tribunal,  and  did  nothing  of  which  the  othei 
was  not  a  witness.  Beine  appointed  censor  in  659, 
lie  causeu  the  school  of  the  Latin  rhelorictaaa  to  be 
closed,  rcgardmg  them  as  dangerous  innovators  for 
the  youni:.  Crassus  left  hardly  any  oration.s  behind 
bim  i  wai  be  died  while  Cicero  was  yet  in  his  boy- 
hood ;  but  atill  tiiot  anthor,  having  c(rileeted  tbe  opin- 
ions of  those  who  had  beard  him,  speaks  with  a  minole^ 
nnd  apparently  perfect,  intelligence  of  his  &lylo  of  Ma* 
tory.  He  was  what  may  be  called  the  most  ornamental 
speaker  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  tho  Fomiin. 
Though  not  withetlt  force,  gravity,  and  dignity,  theae 
wero  bfippily  blended  with  the  most  insinuating  polite- 
ness, urbanity,  ease,  and  gayety.  He  was  master  of 
tbe  noet  pme  and  accurate  lai^age,  and  of  perfeel 
elegance  of  expression,  without  any  afTectation,  or  un- 
pleasant appearance  of  previous  study.  Great  clear- 
ness of  language  distinguished  all  his  harangues  ;  an^ 
while  deacanting  on  topics  of  law  or  equity,  he  do»> 
eaaaad  an  ImndiaactiUo  fond  of  argument  and  ino» 
tration.  Some  persons  considered  Cra.«<.mis  as  only 
equal  to  Antooius,  bis  great  conicniporary ;  others  pre- 
ferred him  aa  the  more  perfect  and  accomplished  orator. 
Tbe  langoago  of  Ciaaeaa  waa  indisputably  preferable 
to  that  of  Antonloa ;  but  the  action  and  gesture  of  the 
latter  were  as  incontestably  superior  to  those  of  Cras- 
sus. As  a  public  speaker  Crassus  was  remaikabie  for 
his  diffidence  in  the  opening  of  a  speech,  a  diffidence 
which  never  forsook  bim  ;  and,  after  the  practice  of  a 
long  life  at  tbe  bar,  he  was  frequently  so  much  agita- 
ted in  tbe  exordmm  of  a  di!»<  o>irse,  as  to  gn/w  pale  and 
tremble  in  every  Joint  of  bis  frame.  The  most  splen- 
did of  all  the  ewnrto  of  Craetna  was  the  immediato 
cause  of  his  death,  which  happened  A  TI  C.  662,  a  short 
while  before  tho  commencement  of  tiit*  civil  wars  of 
Mariua  and  Sylla,  and  a  few  days  after  the  time  in  which 
ho  ia  auppoeed  to  have  borne  bis  part  in  tbe  dialogue 
OntoreV  TTie  coiwq!  Philippon  had  declared, 
in  one  of  Uh  i'  -  n  J  v' s  of  the  people,  thiit  some  other 
advice  must  he  resorted  to,  &itice,  vvuh  such  a  senate 
as  then  eitsled,  he  could  no  longer  direct  the  Lflain 
of  the  government.  A  full  senate  being  immediately 
summoned,  Crsssus  arraigned,  in  terms  of  the  most 
glowing  eloquence,  the  conduct  of  the  ( onsiil,  who, 
insteed  of  acting  as  the  political  parent  and  guar- 
dian of  the  senate,  sought  to  deprive  its  membera 
of  their  ancient  inhrrilr.rice  of  rrsficrt  and  dignity. 
Being  farther  irritated  by  an  attempt,  on  the  part  ot 
Fliill|»piiat  to  foiM  him  into  eompliaiiee^ith  nio  do 
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his  genius  and  slretiglh  ;  but  ho  retiinjcd  homo  with  a 
p|«uc>uc  reve(,  of  which  he  died  Mven  days  after. 
Thia  oration  of  CreHus,  followed,  m  H  w«,  by  lib 
aJmost  iaunediate  death,  made  a  de«p  iaii«MaMNi  on 
bis  conntryman ;  who,  long  afterward,  were  wont  to  re- 
pair to  the  senate-house  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
gpot  where  kt  hftd  \m%  «(«od,  and  whieco  h«  (eii,  m  tt  may 
bc»aid,ind«feaies«f  t^pdvibfMof  biiorder.  (Dun- 
lop' a  Mom.  lat.,  Tol.  8,  p.  21&,  »tqq.)—U.  Marcus, 
was  pnetor  A.U.C.  648.  (Cu:.,  de  Ftn.,  6,  30.)  He 
WM  turoanuid  \if  his  friends  Agetastus  KyihuTo^), 
(mcmm,  icMKdiiiQg  to  Pimjr  (7,  I9)i  hi»  oem  laughed 
dwitig  dM  s^ole  eooiw  of  hn  life ;  or  bectme,  ac- 
corduig  to  Lnciliu?*,  he  laughed  but  onrr  (J'tc,  dc 
Fim^t  5,  30.)— HI.  Marcus  Licinius,  i^urnaineil  the 
Rieh,  gnndson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  most  opu- 
lent Roman  of  bis  day,  was  of  a  patrician  family,  and 
the  son  of  a  man  of  consular  rank.  His  ftther  and 
brother  peri>hcd  by  the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and 
Piooa  while  ho  was  stiU  quite  young,  and,  to  avoid  a 
•iiitibr  fate*  Im  look  lefuge  in  Spain  until  the  death  of 
Cinna,  when  be  rcturnuu  to  Italy  and  Hurvod  under 
Sylla.  Crasflus  proved  vciy  acivtceable  to  thu  cou- 
IMOdar  in  tho  decisive  battle  that  was  fought  near 
Rome.;  but  afterwanl^  making  the  most  u^jnat  aixl  la- 
padous  use  of  Sylla'a  i)roscriptioas,  that  leader,  te- 
cordiiii;  to  Ptutarcl),  gave  him  up.  and  never  employ^ 
him  agiiiti  in  any  public  allair.  The  glory  which  was 
(bea  beginning  to  attend  upon  Pompey,  though  still 
young  and  onlv  a  simple  member  of  the  equestrian 
order,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Crassus,  and,  despairing 
of  ri>!ii;,'  to  an  ciiialily  with  liim  in  warlike  apcration?, 
he  betook  himself  to  public  stairs  at  home,  and,  by 
paying  eooft  to  the  people,  defeodujg  the  impeached, 
lendihii;  money,  n  !  in;:  ^hn-^G  who  were  candidates 
fir  oihcu,  he  atiainec  to  an  .nHuetice  alioost  e-^ua,! 
U>  that  which  Pompey  ned  acquired  by  his  miUlary 
ichievemiite.  It  wm  at  the  btt,  in  particular,  that 
CrauMs  nndeiod  himself  extiensely  popular.  He 

Mis  [(ot,  it  would  seem,  a  very  f  loi,  ii  i  t  speaker,  yet 
ty  care  sutl  appiicattou  he  eventu  illy  <  xcecdcsd  those 
whUH  nature  had  more  highly  favoured.  When  Pom- 
Mv,  and  Cesar,  and  Cicero  dcclmcd  speaking  in  be- 
balf  of  any  individual,  ho  of^en  arose,  and  advocated 
the  cause  of  ilie  accused.  licsides  this  jiroin|itne3S  to 
aid  the  unfortunate,  his  courteous  and  concUiatiog  de- 
portment eequirod  for  bm  many  friends,  and  made  him 
very  popular  with  tho  lower  ordcrn  Thero  was  rvot  a 
Kuiitan,  however  humble,  whom  he  did  not  salute,  or 
whose  salutation  he  did  not  return  by  name.  The 
great  defect,  however,  in  the  character  of  Crassus, 
was  bie  inoidinate  fondness  for  wealth ;  and,  although 
ho  could  not  strictly  be  called  an  avaricious  man.  since 
be  is  aatd  to  have  lent  money  to  his  friends  without 
dewandJiif  interest,  yet  be  allowed  the  love  of  riches 
to  ex/'ircise  s  paramount  sway  over  his  actioii<i.  and  it 
proved  at  last  tho  cause  of  his  unhappy  end.  Phitarch 
iiitorms  utt,  that  his  estate  at  fir.-t  did  not  e.tcerd  three 
hundred  talents,  but  that  afterward  it  aooounted  to  the 
enoRDOiw  Boni  irf  oo? an  tboinand  one  bandied  t^ms 
(nearly  87,500,000).  The  means  by  which  he  at- 
tained to  this  are  enumerated  by  the  same  wnttT,  and 
some  of  them  are  singular  enough.  Observing,  says 
nntarcb,  bow  liable  the  ciir  was  to  fiiea,  he  made  it 
us  tratmees  to  boy  boosea  tbat  were  on  fire  and  others 
tlint  joined  upon  them;  and  he  commonly  not  ihem  at 
a  low  price,  on  account  of  tha  fear  and  distress  of  the  | 
owneia  about  tbe  result.  A  band  of  Itie  ahTos  there- 
upon, regularly  organized  for  the  purpose,  exerted  ' 
themselves  to  extinguish  the  flames,  a/ul,  after  this  was  , 
done,  ri  hiiili  wliat  had  tjeen  destroyed,  and  in  this  way  I 
Crasaus  gradually  became  the  owner  of  a  large  portion  ' 
of  Rome.   He  gained  lurge  aum*  alao  by  edncatimr 

and  then  selling  slave?  I'l  itarch,  in  fart,  regards  1 
thui  as  his  principal  source  oi  reveoue.    With  aU  thia 


Xgjeagiat^  aftfr  w#flltb,  bowo'VOCi  GSraeeod 
re  been  no  mean  boM  ser,  even  though  he< 
so  few  of  the  quahties  of  a  coaunander  in  his 
campeigo.  daatod  prastor  A.U.C.  6S0,  h@ 
to  te'rnUHte  tbawiC with  Sportacua.    Ue  acc 
met,  defeated  him  in  ••▼era!  enoonntMa,  anc 
bringing  him  to  a  decisive  actinr'.,  ended  the  \ 
sin;;le  blow,  Spartacua  aitd  forty  tiiou&aod  of 
lowers  being  left  on  the  fieUU    Not  veatunn; 
mand  a  triumph  for  a  victury  over  gladiators  aAt 
lie  contented  himself  with  an  ovation.    In  68 
sus  obtained  the  consulabip,  havin^jr  Pomjitv 
colleague.    At  a  eobs^quent  period  we  find  i 
plicated  by  an  ittfbniMr  in  dM  coBspuaey  of  C 
but  acquitted  by  acclamaticm  the  moment  tbe 
WAS  heard  by  the  aeoate.    We  now  come  to  { 
sing  scene  in  the  canaar  of  Craimia.    When  Ci 
returning  from  his  govenunent  to  Mlicit  (be  i 
ship,  found  Pompey  and  Cna«M  at  varwnee 
had  been  the  case  also  during  almost  all  llie  Hn 
they  were  coileaguea  in  the  coosulur  oliice;,  itt 
ceived,  thst,  for  tho  foxCherance  of  hi6  o  .wn  ami 
vicvfs,  the  aid  of  these  two  inJividuats  would  be  i 
by  hiin  for  opposing  the  iiiHueucc  of  the  mohte,  a 
as  thst  of  Cicero,  Gate,  and  Catulus,  he  maai_' 
reconcile  than,  and  noon,  in  coojiinctioo  with  b 
them,  formed  the  well4mown  loegiia  beoally  ttyfi 
First  Triumvirate,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
ties  of  the  Roman  people.    By  the  terns  of  ihn 
pact  Crassoe  obtained  the  eovemment  of  fifna 
the  law  that  was  passed  relative  to  tbia  gavam 
of  Crassus,  no  mention  was  indeed  made  of  ta} 
in  Its  neighbourhood ;  still  every  one  knew  ibt 
had  counecled  with  it  an  inaxnediate  invasioo  of 
thia.   Pluteicb  even  stales,  that  he  had  fiaad  i 
neither  Syria  nor  Parthia  as  the  limits  of  his  exp* 
good  fortune,  but  intended  to  penetrate  eveu  to  1. 
tria,  India,  and  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Oceao. 
only  motive  to  tbia  memocable  and  uo/ertHiiate  oa 
taking  waa  the  rapacioua  love  of  wealth.   It  was 
however,  without  con.'iidcrablc  opposition  frt.a 
people  and  the  tnbunea  that  Crassus  was  titowu. 
proceed  oB  tbia  ospodttioD.   AU  thoinflmacaof  Pi 
pey  was  necessary  to  prevent  an  ayamifln  of  pop 
wrath,  for  no  good  was  expected  to  ntolt  fiwB  li 
tilities  a^amsi  a  people  who  had  done  the  Iloinar.s 
injury,  and  who  were,  in  fact,  their  aUies.  ^^|. 
Cratsna,  moreover,  had  reached  the  gate  of  liie  ci 
tbe  tribune  Ateius  attempted  to  stop  bim  I'^^rc 
but,  failing  in  this,  he  iinuiedjaicly  proceeded  to  p< 
form  a  religious  ciTcmoiiy  of  the  most  appiH-'Ci^ 
tura,  by  which  he  devoted  tbe  commander  hmt*- 
and  all  who  ihonld  fblbw  him  on  that  sernee. 
the  wrath  of  t!ie  infernal  gods  and  a  speedy  d<5in» 
tion.    Undismayed,  however,  by  either  denuncutiw 
or  omeaa  (mid.  Caunus),  Crasaus,  embarking  ai  Bai 
disium,  proceeded  into  Asia  by  .Macedonia  tad  lb 
Hellespont.    As  the  enemy  were  not  prtpand  » 
this  unprovoked  invasion,  the  Romans  met  w;tb  i«a  « 
sistance.   At  first  Craaana  overran  Uie  greater  < 
Mesopotamia;  and,  l»d  he  taken  Bdvantsfa  of  » 
consternation  into  wliich  his  s-tiddrn  appearawe  W 
thrown  tbe  raUhiaiw,  he  might,  wiUi  lUg^itestOM 
hafO  extended  his  conquest  to  Babylonia  itstll.  1>J 
tbe  aeeson  being  far  advanced,  bo  did  not  think  >  (  i 
pcdient  to  proceed.   On  the  conlmy,  haviof  if"  f 
the  dilTerent  tmvns  and  stronrjholds  a  detachiacal  0- 
7000  foot  and  1000  horse,  he  returned  inlo  Sni», »« 
took  up  hif  winter-quarters  in  that  province  if- 
rciro^Tadc  movement  was  a  fatal  error.    H»  orctipa 
nuns,  too,  during  the  winter  were  highly  censujaUt 
having  more  of  the  trader  m  tht  ni  ihAn  :;.c  ?cnmi 
Instead  of  improving  the  di«cipUnc  of  the  Mn.  m 
keeping  them  in  proper  ezerciae,  ha  "P*"^ /'* '"^ 
making:  iiupiirv  relative  to  the  revenues  ^  fff 
and  in  weighing  the  treasures  which  be  foBM  « «■» 
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jtfOfLt  o4  HioapoUs.  In  the  apii&g  the  Roouo  cotn- 
aakt  uok  tbs  fieki,  on  ihc  ironuen  of  Syria,  with 
mtn  iefioof,  ioor  thousand  bone,  and  an  equal  Bum- 
ber l^iu  or  irregular  troopa.  With  this  foice  he 
tfpm  patMd  the  Euphrates,  when  he  waa  joined  by 
M  Ankiu  duef,  whooi  Plutwch  calls  Ariainnea,  but 
vheiidMwhen  named  Aebaraa  or  Abgnoa ;  mi  m 
im  hubuxta,  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
l^icAitta  nam  aad  fraqueoi  eipraiaions  of  altach* 
■olti  the  Rmwm,  CfMwiaimlbftanildf  plaeed  the 
uiaiost  cotifidence.  The  rcsi^li  may  easily  be  fore- 
$m.  CuMoa  nMearifld  to  have  foUowed  the  comae 
•r  thiEii^hniei  tin  be  flioald  leeeh  Uie  point  wben 
n  mpfoicnes  newest  to  Selcucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the 
(aptUl  af  ^  Parthian  empire ;  but,  being  dusua- 
M  6m  Ail  by  hia  crafty  gnide,  end  dtieeting  kia 
mrrh  acnw  the  plains,  he  was  led  at  last  into  a  sandy 
deiot,  where  his  army  was  attacked  by  the  Parthian 
fdKcs  ind«  SoMM.  An  uneqaal  conflict  ensued. 
Tm  «m  of  Crassus,  sent  with  a  detachment  of  Gallic 
bfioe  10  repd  the  Parthian  caTahy,  lost  his  life  after 
tk  MMt  hooie  exertions ;  and  hie  lOM  wee  first  made 
kcom  to  h»  father  by  the  barbarians  carrying  his  head 
<n  a  ocar.  Cr<&sua  himself,  not  long  after,  being 
coi^dMbjtlM  own  troops  to  meet  Surena  in  a  con- 
wu  treacherously  slain  by  the  barbarians,  and 
Iw  hmi  and  lisbt  band  sent  to  the  Parthian  king, 
The  waole  loss  of  tlie  Romans  lu  this  dis- 
I  caaptini  was  20,000  lulled  and  10,000  taken 
fommt.  (FbiL,  Vii.  Crass  —Dio  Goes.,  40,  13, 
acff  — if^uu,  BeiL  Ptrtk.) 

CuTu,  or  SiNcs  Cbavu,  tbe  «iicieni  name  of  the 
(h!f  of  NtpUt,  given  to  j|  fiom  ite  lewrnhHiig  tlie 
BOQih  of  X  krge  bowl  or  ninr  {upairii^)  H  is  aboet 
tmha  oiIm  a  dtameier. 
CmiiM,nief  Alenader's  generals,  disthigtiidk* 
ki  lolk  litmry  and  warlike  acquirements.  He 
«M  Ui  ii  hif^  esteem  b^  Alexander,  whose  conh- 
inae  b«llMid  by  the  neritaese  of  bb ehuecter ; 
mi  Aa  OMnb  ased  to  say,  "  Hcpha?stion  loves 
GkalMus  the  lung."  After  the  death 
as  aaaoeialed  with  Antipateiv  in  the 
care  of  '.hf  hereditary  states.  He  afterward  crossed 
wrer  inio  Aju  liong  wtth  Antipatcr,  in  order  to  con- 
mi  B^aiDsi  Eomenes,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Utter, 
aod  knt  bk£  hfe  in  the  balAle.  (Mipu,  Fif.  jBimi.,  2l— 
Juttai,  13,  6,  4c) 

(^tiTU.  I.  a  philosopher  of  Doeotia,  son  of  Ascon- 
duund  ducjfie  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  D  C.  324 
He  is  coaaideriid  a.*  the  most  distinguished  philosopher 
of  ik  Cyaic  sect,  after  Diogenes,  lb  hie  natoial  tem- 
far.  iMwever,  be  ditTiTtd  from  his  master,  and.  instead 
t^  iteiag  marote  thd  ^loumy,  was  cheerful  and  facc- 
'       Heoce  he  obtimed  access  to  many  families  of 
wealdiv  Athenians,  and  became  »o  highly  es- 
that  be  frequently  acted  as  an  arbiter  of  dis- 
cs and  qMiTtls  :mong  relations.    Ho  was  bon- 
v^onhlj  deecaaded,  and  inherited  large  estates ;  but 
IH  tuimi  Ui  attention  to  philosophy,  he  sold 
tly-m,  and  diitnbatrd  the  money  among  the  poorer 
rttiicBs    He  adopted  all  the  ainnilaiitife  of  the  Cynic 
lect.   Hii  wife  Hipparchia,  who  was  rich  and  of  a 
good  firaJy,  ar.il  r.ad  many  suiters,  preferred  Crates  to 
every  ouer,  sod,  when  her  parenta  opposed  her  incli* 
BMioBa,  SO  dMnaiaed  waa  her  paaaion  that  she 
threatened  to  pat  an  end  to  her  life.    Crates,  at  the 
request  of  her  ptseta,  xepceseDted  to  Hipparchia 
tveiy  einenmitpBm  ia  hia  conditiin  md  manner  of 
linng  which  might  induce  her  to  change  her  mind. 
Suii  she  persisted  u  her  resolution,  and  not  only  be- 
ams the  wife  of  Czalai^  bat  adopted  all  the  peculiari- 
tm  of  the  Cynic  profession.    (Enfield's  Hisfm/  of 
^dtufht,  vol.  1,  p.  313.) — H.  A  phUosopber  of 
^^^«lio  succeeded  in  the  school  of  hismaater  Pol- 
•a^.  Crates  and  Polcmon  had  lortg  been  attached 
***rtsug  from  a  aumUrity  of  dupositions  and  pur- 


nous. 


■uita.  While  they  lired,  their  firiendsfaip  cootinaed 
inviolate,  and  they  were  both  buried  in  the  same 
grave.  {Diog.  blurt,,  4,  81.)— HI.  An  Athenian, 
originally  an  actor,  and  who  in  that  capacity  perfomv 
ed  the  principal  part  in  the  plays  of  Cratinus.  H  c  could 
n(»t,  howereri  have  followed  thie  profeaakm  very  long, 
fW  we  loam  iWwi'IlQaeWna  that  he  waa  well  known  ao 
a  comic  writer  in  4.'50  13 C,  which  was  not  long  after 
Cratinus  began  to  exhibit.  Crates,  according  to  Aris- 
totle {Poet.,  4,  6),  waa  the  fiiat  Atheniaa  poet  who 
abandoned  the  iambic  or  satiric  form  of  comedy,  and 
made  use  of  general  stories  or  fables.  Perhaps  the 
law,  passed  B.O.  440,  restraining  the  varnlenee  aad 
license  of  comedy,  might  have  some  share  in  giving 
bis  plays  this  less  offensive  turn.  His  style  is  said  to 
hsTe  been  gay  and  facetious ;  y^  the  few  fragments 
of  his  writings  which  remain  ore  of  a  ferions  cast ;  such 
are,  for  example,  his  reflections  on  poverty,  and  his 
beautiful  lines  on  old  age.  From  thtf  expressions  of 
Aristophanes  {KquU  ,  fi38),  the  comedies  of  Crates 
seem  to  have  been  marked  by  elegance  of  language 
and  ingenious  ideas.  Yet,  with  all  his  endeavowa  ti 
please  nis  fastidious  auditors,  the  poet  had,  in  common 
with  his  rivals,  to  endure  many  contumelies  and  vexa- 
tions. He  neVMtheless,  wiih  unwearied  resolution, 
continued  to  compose  and  exhibit  during  a  varied  ca- 
reer of  success  and  reverses.  ( Theatre  of  the  G reeks, 
2d  ed.,  p.  170.) 

Crathis,  I.  a  rirer  of  Arcadia,  rising  ina  ptoantatn 
of  the  same  name,  and  flowing  through  Aehefa  into  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus,  to  the  west  of  r.i  It  was  from 
thia  stream  that  the  lulian  Crathis,  which  flowed  be- 
tween Crotona  and  Sybaris,  deriVied  fte  appellatkm. 
{Hcrnflnt.,  1,  UG.—Slraho,  ^flf)  )--IT  A  rivrr  of  I.u- 
cania,  flowing  int9  the  Sinus  Tarcntinus,  between  Cro- 
tona and  Sybaria.  It  ia  now  the  CrmH.  The  anetenta 
ascribed  to  this  stream  the  property  of  turning  white 
the  haix  of  those  who  bathed  in  its  waters,  which 
were,  however,  aeeorated  eahitary  for  variom  dlaor 
der".    {Sfraho,  263.) 

CBATi.vus,  an  Athenian  cornic  poet,  Iwrn  B.C.  510. 
It  was  n««  till  laie  fn  Me  that  he  directed  his  attentiOD 
to  comic  compositions.  The  firft  piece  of  his  on 
record  is  the  'Ap,t<7.oYO/,  which  was  represented  about 
448  B C,  at  which  time  he  was  in  his  seventy-first 
year.  In  tlu's  play,  accordn  t:  to  Plutarch  {Vit.  Ctm.), 
be  makes  mention  of  the  celebrated  Cimon,  who  had 
died  the  preceding  year,  B.C.  440,  and  from  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  the  poet,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the  Athenian 
general.  Soon  after  this,  comedy  became  fo  li<  *  n- 
tious  and  virulent  in  its  personalities,  that  the  magis- 
tracy were  obliged  to  interfere.  (Schel.  in  Aristoph.f 
Ac  ham  ,  C7.— Compare  Clinfoii'.t  Fa.<tli  HcUtnm, 
B.C.  440  and  437.)  A  decree  was  passed,  B.C.  440, 
prohibiting  the  exhtWfions  of  comedy;  which  law  con- 
tinued in  force  only  during  thst  vf  nr  nnd  the  two  fol- 
lowing, being  repealed  in  the  arclionship  of  Euthym- 
encs.  Three  victoriee  of  Orathiae  etand  reeoided 
after  the  recommencement  nf  comic  performances. 
With  the  Xetfial^ofievoi  ho  was  second,  B  C.  425 
{Argum.  Aeham  ),  when  the  'Axap^t  of  Aristopha- 
nes'won  the  prize,  and  the  third  place  was  adjudged  to 
the  NowjtfljWot  of  Eupolis.  In  the  succeeding  year  he 
waa  a^m  second  with  the  Zdrvpoc,  and  Aristophane 
again  fir-t  with  the  'l-nrrlr.  (Arp'w  Kfjuit  )  In  a 
parabasis  of  this  play  that  young  rival  make*  mention 
of  Cratinve ;  where,  having  noticed  his  former  suc- 
cesses, he  insinuates,  un<U.r  the  cloak  of  an  equivocal 
piety,  that  the  veteran  was  l>ecoming  doting  and  su- 
perannuated. *Ihe  old  man,  now  in  his  ninety-fifth 
year,  indignant  at  this  insidious  attack,  exerted  hia 
remaining  vigour,  and  composed,  against  the  eonteeta 
of  the  approaching  season,  a  comedy  entitled  ITwrfi^, 
or  T/tc  F(n<rnn,  which  turned  upon  the  accnsations 
I  brought  against  him  by  Aristopha(4*.   The  ifid 
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dnunstist  bad  a  complete  inumpli.  (Argtim.  Nub.) 
He  was  6rst ;  while  his  humbled  antagonist  was  ran* 
quishrd  also  by  Ameipsias  with  the  Kovvo(,  though  the 
play  of  Aristophanes  was  his  favourite  Nr^A<u.  Not- 
wiUMtanding £m notorious  intemperance,  Cratinus  lived 
to  nn  Pttrcmc  o!<3  age,  dying  B.C.  422,  in  hu  ninetj> 
sevcnlb  year.  (Luemn,  Macr<A.,  25.)  AristophanM 
alludes  to  the  excesses  of  Cratinus  in  a  passage  of  the 
Equiles  (V.  526,  ;'.qq.).  In  the  PM  (v.  700,  mqq.)t 
he  bum  jxously  ascribes  the  jovial  old  poet**  dooul  to 
a  shock  on  seeing  a  cask  of  wine  slaved  and  lost. 
Cratinus  himself  made  no  scruple  of  acknowledging 
his  failing :  ('Ort  6i  ^iXoivo^  6  Kpartvo^  «aj  wrdf 
h  T1J  HvTivif  Atyei  aaipur — Sctiol-  \n  Par.,  703). 
HoneOi  al«o,  opens  one  of  his  epiatlea  (1,  19)  with  a 
of  the  eonwditd**,  in  duo  aceoidanco  with  Vu 
practice.  The  titles  of  thirty-eight  of  the  comedies 
of  Ccatinua  have  been  ci^lected  by  Meursiua,  Koenig, 
&c.  Hi*  atjrle  wm  bold  and  animated  {Pertiutt  1, 
123),  and,  like  his  younger  brethren,  Eupolis  and  Aris- 
tophanes, Le  fearlessly  and  unsparingly  directed  hin 
Mtira  against  the  iniquitous  public  officer  and  the 
profii^raif  of  private  life.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  1,  4.  l,s£qq.) 
Nor  yet  arc  we  to  suppose,  that  the  comedies  of  Cra- 
tinnaand  hi*  cootomporaries  contained  nothing  beyond 
broad  jest  or  coarse  invective  and  lampoon.  'J'hey 
were,  on  the  contrary,  marked  by  elegance  of  expres- 
sion and  purity  of  Isnguage  ;  elevated  sometimes  into 
philosophical  dignity  by  the  sentiments  which  they 
declared,  and  graced  with  many  a  passage  of  beautiful 
idea  and  high  poet^  :  so  that  Quintilian  deema  the 
Old  Comedy,  after  Homer,  the  most  fitting  and  bene- 
ficial object  of  a  voung  pleader's  study.  (QHtttl., 
10,  1. — Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  2d  ed.,  p.  100,  scqq.) 

CRATirpus,  a  peripatetic  phikMOobier  of  Mytileno, 
who.  among  others,  taught  Cic«ro*s  aon  at  Athens. 
He  first  became  aciiuaintcd  with  Cicero  at  Ephesus, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  re- 
spects to  him.  Afterward,  being  aided  by  the  orator, 
he  obtaiiiet]  from  Ca'sfjr  the  x\^\\U  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship. On  coming  to  Athens,  be  was  requested  by  the 
Areopagus  to  settle  iheio,  andlMeomo  an  inatructor  ^ 
youth  in  the  tenets  of  philosophy,  a  request  with  which 
he  complied.  He  wrote  on  divination  and  on  the  in- 
torpretatton  of  dreama.  (Ow.,  C^f.,  1,  l.~/d.,ib  IMr., 
I,  3.— 7^  ,  Ej<.  ad  Fam  ,  12,  16.) 

Cratylub,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  disciple  of 
HeraeUtos.  According  to  Aristotle  {Meiaph,  1,  6), 
Platn  attended  his  lectures  in  his  youth.  Diof^enes 
Liieitiu^,  however  (3;  8),  says  that  this  was  sfter  the 
death  of  Socrates.  Cratylus  is  one  of  the  interh>eutOW 
in  the  (1i;i!ogue  of  Plato  called  after  his  name.  (Com- 
pare Schleiermacher's  Inlroducuan  lo  the  Cratyltu, 
IM«0N*«  troMa.^  p.  246.) 

Cn  u'AM.in.*,  a  nation  who  occupied  at  one  period 
a  pttii  of  the  Cirrhaean  plain.  They  are  described  by  Ma- 
chines (in  Cte*.,  p.  405)  as  very  impious,  and  as  hav- 
ing plundered  some  of  the  offerings  of  Delphi.  They 
were  exterminated  by  the  Amphictyons.  The  name 
is  erroneously  given  by  some  as  Acragallide,  and  iboy 
are  thought  by  Wolf,  who  adopts  thia  lectioot  to  hare 
oeen  a  remnant  of  ^e  amy  of  Brennne.  (Conanlt 
Tat/lor,  ad  A'^sch  ,!  c.) 

Cbsmkba,  a  amall  river  of  Tuscany,  running  between 
Veii  and  Rome,  and  cetebrated  for  toe  daring  hut  unfor^ 
tunatc  enterprise  of  the  gallant  Fahii.  {Ovid.  Fust.,  2, 
193,  *€9q  )  The  Crcmera  is  now  called  la  VaUa^  a 
rirolet  which  riae*  in  the  neigfabomhood  of  AiMmo, 
to  the  Tiber  a  little  below  PniM  Porte. 


in 


and  f.l! 

{^Cramer's  Arte.  Italtf,  vol.  1,  p.  239.) 

CnavMA,  I.  a  strong  place  in  the  interior  of  Piaidia, 

Ivinff,  nrror(^in<^  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  declivity  of  Tau- 
rus, nearly  otx  miles  iiortii  of  Stilga.  According  to 
Strabo  (569),  it  had  been  long  looked  upon  as  impreg- 
lahle  ;  but  it  was  at  length  taken  by  the  tetrarch 
Amy  itas,  with  some  other  places,  m  bis  wars  a^inst 


the  Pisidians.  This  fortress  was  considered  after* 
ward  by  the  Romans  to  be  of  so  much  con^^e^ :  ( nca^ 
that  they  eatabbahed  a  colony  here.  {Plot.,  p.  124.— 
Hierocl.,  p.  681.— Zostm.,  1,  60.)  It  tt  generafly 
supposed,  that  this  town  is  represented  by  the  modem 
fort  of  JCb^tmos,  occof^ing  a  comnumUAg  mimum 
between  bitarUh  and  the  faice  Egrtitr.  {Ormmef*M 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  300.) — II.  A  commercial  plaxe 
on  ihe  Palna  Maratis.  Mannert  suppoaea  the  naiM 
to  be  one  of  Grade  origin,  and  to  bavo  refenooo  In  iia 
rocky  situation.  He  locates  the  place  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanais,  near  the  modem  Ttgmiroek.  (Jfojovrt, 
<7m;^.,  vol  4,  p.  116.) 

Cremona,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  northecst  o' 
Placentia,  ud  a  little  north  of  the  Po.    CremoDa  and 
Plaeentk  wera  boUi  aettled  bf  Roman  edlonioaf  A.U.GL 
535.    {Polyh.,  3,  40.)    After  the  defeat  on  the  Tre- 
bia,  we  bnd  the  consul  P.  Scipio  retiring  to  Cremo- 
na (Lav.,  21,  56),  and  it  appears  that  the  Romans  re- 
tained the  place  throughout  the  whole  of  ibe  8<'coi;d 
Punic  war,  though  it  suffered  so  much  dunug  its  coia- 
tinuance,  uid  afWrwaid  final  tho  attacks  of  the  Gauls, 
that  it  was  f^nnfl  necessary  to  recruit  its  popniatioa 
by  a  fresh  supply  of  colonisu.    (Ltv.,  37,  46.)  The 
colony,  being  thus  renewed,  OMitimied  to  prosper  fm 
nearly  a  hundred  and  t"iftv  vpar"  ;  when  lire  civil  wan^ 
which  ensued  after  live  death  ot  Ca-sar,  materiaU;  afr 
fected  Itainterests.    Cremona  unfortunately  M^Mnd 
the  cause  of  Bnitti*,  and  thus  incurred  tlie  Tengeaacc 
of  the  victorious  party.    The  loss  of  iu  territory,  whic^ 
was  divided  among  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Aognstua, 
ia  well  known  from  the  line  of  Virgil  {Eelog.,  9, 
**  ManhM  vm  mutra  nimmm  vicina  Crenum^'*  whidi 
is  nearly  repeated  by  Martial  (8, 65),  "  Jugera  peritit' 
rat  mitera  vicina  CremoM."   The  cfiiMt  of  tkia  cof 
lamity  wonld  aeem,  however,  to  haTO  been  bvt  tempo* 
rary  ■■  and,  in  fact,  wt-  learn  from  Slrubo  (216),  thai  Cre- 
mona was  accounted  in  his  time  one  of  the  moat  ceai> 
sidenblo  towne  in  the  nordi  of  Italy.   The  civil  wan, 
which  arose  during  the  time  of  Otho  and  Vitcilius.  were 
the  source  of  much  severer  affliction  to  thia  city  thm 
any  former  evil,  aa  d»  fttoof  thoenpiro^fM  mora  ttaa 
once  decided  between  large  contending  armies  in  its  tm- 
mcdtate  vicmtty.    After  the  defeat  of  VitelUtis's  patty 
hj  the  troops  of  Vesnasian,  it  waa  entered  by  tim  latter, 
and  cxpoM  il  to  all  the  horrors  that  fire,  the  sword,  sod 
the  ungovenied  passions  of  a  licentious  soldiery  can  m- 
flict  upon  a  city  taken  by  storm.    The  cooflagimtion  ol 
'the  place  lasted  four  days.     The  indignatioti  wiich 
this  event  excited  throughout  Italy  seeins  to  have 
been  auch,  that Veapaaian, afiaid  of  uo  odium  itm igbf 
attach  to  hia  party,  nsed  every  effort  to  raise  CrrmoTTa 
from  its  ruins,  by  rccalhog  the  scattered  inhabit2.iii^ 
reconstructing  the  public  edifices,  and  gmnims  ha 
city  fresh  privileges.    {Tatit.,  Hist.,  3,  23  and  34. — 
riin.,  3,  VJ.—reuL,  p.  m.— Cramer's  AncutU  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  66,  seq.) 

CrbmctIos  Cobdus,  an  historian  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  achievements  of  Augustus.  He  gave  of- 
fence to  Tiberius,  and  his  prime  miniater  Sejanna.  by 
atatiiw  in  hia,lBatocy  that  "  Catsim  tea*  the  imM  af 
the  Romanw.**  (Tadf.,  Am.,  4,  34.)  SoetooiM. 
however,  makes  him  to  have  called  both  Caastua  cod 
Brutus  by  this  title.  {SmOm.,  Vit.  T^,,  61. — Dk 
Cass.,  57,  24.) 

Creon,  I.  kmg  of  Corinth,  and  father  of  Creua* 
or  Glauce,  the  wife  of  Jaaoo.  (  Yid.  Creiiaa  and  Me* 
dca.)— If .  The  brother  of  Joeaate,  mother  and  wifo  «l 
G'idipus.  {Vid.  (£dipus  )  He  ascended  the  ihrorw 
of  I'hebes  after  £teocleB  and  Polyuices  bad  fail^  m 
mutaat  eowbat,  and  gave  ordaf*  toaf  the  body  of  ikc 
latter  should  be  deprived  of  fnncral  rites,  on  which  cir- 
cumstance is  founded  the  plot  of  the  Antigone  of  Sopb 
ocles.   (Vtd.  Eteocles,  Polynicea,  AntiMao,  <kc> 

Creophyt  t  s."  n  native  of  Samoe,  who  coiuj>o-:£ 
under  the  title  of  Oi^oAiof  Uutotf,  "  The  cooquettt  • 
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(Edttin,  *  tn  epic  poem  commeinontive  of  tiie  «c- 
of  Hcfcul««.    According  to  an  Mcicnt  tovditioa, 
HoflMr  kunad/  wu  the  author  of  this  piece,  and  gave 
'4  m  Cntfkjkf  u  a  raiurn  for  Um  Mepitable  recep- 
liai  iriMeh  be  bed  veetifed  under  bfe  roof.  {Strabo, 
638)   lo  *n  cjiigratii  of  (^alliinachus,  however,  Cre- 
9fkpiim  M  named  as  the  real  autiior.   {Str»b.t  I.  c) 
It  vaa  mao(g  ihm  doecendMHi  of  Creopbf  too  tbu  Ly- 
.tttpj*  foucd.  accortling  lo  Plutarch  ( \  it.  Lycurg.,  A), 
tk  llad  and  Odvwey.    (SthoUt  Ht»t.  Lu,  Gr.,  vol. 

CaisfBowTBS,  a  son  ot  Ar:  romachus,  who,  with 
his  braUiHi  Temeous  and  Aristodemos,  coo<}uered  the 
Pitapwimius .  This  was  the  famoea  conqveet  acbiov* 
ed  bt ib*HimclidM.  iVttL  AiiitodoimM  and  HomeU* 

CnKr69%  I.  or  Ontnen,  a  ci^  of  ThraeOttho  esp- 

lui  probablr  of  the  district  of  Crestonia.  Dionysius 
of  Halicsmassus,  aud  luottt  of  the  commcntalorB  and 
Otittlaxors  of  Herodotos,  confound  this  city  wiili  ('or- 
t.)iia  ;:i  L'Tobtia.  (Compare  Mullcr,  Etruiktr,  vol.  1, 
p.  »6. — Ltrrkrr,  Hut.  d'Hcrodotc. — Table  Gcogr., 
1*18^  149  )  Herodotus  speaks  ofCresloiic  as  sit- 
oala  beyond  the  Tyrrhenians,  aud  inUabitod  by  Pclas- 
gt  (1,  67),  »|*eakii^  a  diifcieut  language  from  their 
M|jUbnii«.  lUMooel  thinks  thst  the  mding  Tyrrhp- 
9inu  n  a  mistake,  and  that  ThemutanM  should  be 
SBbstitated  for  it.  as  Therms,  afterward  Thessalonica, 
ifTces  with  ihe  situation  mentioned  by  the  historian. 
(Cwyra^  af  Herodnd.^  p.  45.)  If.  bowover,  Ihe  tost 
w  asmet  u  it  etands,  it  s^wa  tlst  Ihen  ww  onoe 
•  Li-.  od  c»l!ed  T)TThcnians  in  Thrace.  This  is  also 
soofinned  bf  TbacjdidMi  (4»  109.  —  Compare  the 
•htanewit  of  Lardwr,  mi  thniot.,  I.  c  }—n.  A 

district  of  Thrace,  to  the  north  of  Anthcrmus  and 
Mbe,  cke^  oectmied  by  a  remDant  of  Pelasgi. 
CJMn,  1,  57.)  Wo  no  infbrawd  Hefodotus, 

Aat  tht  river  Ethedoras  took  its  rise  in  this  territory  ; 
and  tiso  that  the  cameb  of  the  Persian  army  were  here 
•mnM  bf  litno,  wUeh  oio  only  to  bo  mnd  in  Ett> 

rope,  aa  he  remarks,  between  the  Nestas,  a  river  of 
Thrace,  and  Mm  Achebus  (7,  m,  and  m).  Tbn- 
cydiiM  alio  mentions  the  Crestomaas  m  •  poooliv 
rsf*.  part  of  whom  had  fixed  themselves  near  Mount 
Avrio4  {i,  109).  The  diathci  of  Creatone  is  now 
isowQ  by  the  najse  of  Cmaiagk.  (Ommr^o  Ame, 
Gnfce.  vol  1.  p.  !M0.) 

CiiTA,  oa«  of  t^e  largest  i&lands  of  the  Mediicrra- 
MSB  Sea.  at  the  sooth  of  all  the  Cyclades.    Its  name 
if  deriTed  by  pome  from  the  Curetes,  who  are  said  to 
haT«  been  U«  &m  uohabitanta ;  by  others,  from  the 
nynph  Crete,  ^mgfater  of  Hesperus ;  and  by  others, 
'boa  Ores,  a  soo  o(  Jupiter,  and  the  nymph  Idea. 
(Stefk.  Ehft.,  a.  V.  Kpifn;.)   It  ia  aloo  designated 
iT.'/r.|  the  poeu  and  mythological  writers  by  the  sev* 
ml  ipaeititiODs  of  i£na,  Dolicbe,  IdM,  and  Telchin- 
ia.    (Ptiiiy,  4,  \i.—Supk.  Byz.,  9.  v.  *Aepia  )  Ac- 
ccnlir.g  to  Herodotas,  this  great  island  remained  iri 
the  Mnaesaion of  faiioos  berbaroua  nations  1 1 II  the  time 
of  »MM,  mm  of  Boropa,  who,  twring  expelled  Us 
brother  Sarpe«lon.  became  the  sole  sovereign  of  the 
coontiy  fl,  ira— Compare  Hoeck,  Krela,  vol  I,  p. 
141X   These  w)y  vAMtmHa  tto  gonerally  •apposed 
to  be  fhf  Etcocret«9  of  Home  r       )  clearly  dislin- 
gombem  taem  fam  the  Grecian  columau  subsequentlv 
ssttiod  tboML  (01,  It,  ITS  )   Strabo  obserrea  that 
'i.^  Eteocrct«!  were  coniidered  as  indigenous ;  and 
add?,  tiiat  ^taphjks,  m  ancient  writer  on  the  aobject 
Crete,  placed  thun  in  the  southern  side  of  the  isl- 
xt£.    iSitaf',  475  )    Other  author,  wlio  ronrur  in 
i&«  •Co.tfctncni  o/  the  geographer,  would  lead  us  lo  e»- 
a  connexion  between  this  primitive  Cretan  race 
1^  Ci.rctes.  Djctyli.  Tekhines,  and  other  ancient 
3> '  oiteo  eiioded  to  with  reference  lo  the  mystic 
nt«9  4  CfK*^  Swodmco,  iad  Flimia.  {Strab., 
ITT )  Mmm,  or nwilinfl  tn  tho  roornfrwit 
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of  antiquity,  first  gave  laws  to  the  Cretans,  and  hsv 
ing  conquered  the  pirates  who  infested  the  .'Lgean 
Sea,  esublished  a  powerful  navy.  {Herodot ,  1,  171. 
— Id.,  3,  122. — TKucyd.,  1,  4,  $€qq. — Epkor.,  ap. 
Strab.,  476  — v4mfo/  ,  Polit.,  2,  12.)  In  the  Trojan 
war,  IdomencuB,  sovereign  of  Crete,  led  its  forces  to 
the  war  in  owhty  vessels,  a  nunber  little  inferior  to 
that  commanMd  by  Agamemnon  himself.  According 
to  the  traditions  winch  Virf,'il  has  followed.  Idomeneus 
was  afterward  driven  from  hia  throne  by  faction,  and 
compelled  to  wit  to  lapygia,  wheto  he  feimded  the 
town  of  Salemum.  {jKn  ,  '.i,  121  and  399.)  At  this 
period  the  island  tapwn  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a 
raised  popalatfoo  of  GrMks  and  barbenaiw.  Homer 
enumerates  the  former  nnder  the  names  of  Achaf  i,  Do- 
nans,  suniaraed  Trichaices,  and  Pela^.  The  lat- 
ter, who  were  the  moet  ancient,  are  said  to  hove  come 
from  Thessalv,  under  the  conduct  of  Tcutamus.  poste- 
rior to  the  great  Pelasgic  emigration  into  Italy.  {An- 
«irim.f  mp.  Sleph.  Byz.,  ».  e.  Aupiov.)  The  DoriaM 
are  reported  to  have  established  themselves  in  Crete, 
under  the  command  of  Althamenes  of  .Argos,  after 
the  death  of  Codrus  and  the  foundation  of  Megara. 
[Stroh^',  Af^]  .  —  Fyftath  nd  If,  2.  fi4i5.)  After  the 
Trojan  war  attd  Uie  expulsion  of  iduineneus,  llie  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Crete  ranned  themselves  into  sevoil 
republics,  for  the  most  part  independent,  while  others 
were  connected  by  federaf  tiea.  These,  though  not 
exempted  from  the  dissensions  which  so  universally 
distracted  the  Greek  republics,  maintained  for  a  long 
tino  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  owing  to  the 
good  system  of  laws  and  education  which  had  been  so 
eeriy  instituted  thnragboot  the  island  by  the  decreea  of 
Minoe.  The  Ci«tan  code  was  supposed  by  msny  of 
the  best-informed  writers  of  antiquity  to  have  furnish- 
ed Lycuigoa  with  the  model  of  his  roost  salutary  reg- 
nlatfoiM.  It  WM  fbondod,  according  to  EpHome, 
cited  by  Strabo  (480),  on  the  just  basis  of  liUrty  and 
an  oqoality  of  rig hta ;  and  its  great  aim  was  to  promote 
•oeiu  hwmonf  and  peace  bv  enforcing  temperance  and 
frugality.  On  this  principle,  the  Cretan  youths  were 
divided  mto  classes  called  Ageic,  aiid  all  uiet  at  the 
Aodreia,  or  public  meals.  liko  Iha  Spartans,  they  were 
early  trained  to  '.hp  n-^o  of  arms,  and  inured  to  sustain 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  undergo  tho  se> 
verest  exercise;  they  were  also  compelled  to  learn 
their  letters  and  certain  pieces  of  music.  The  chief 
tnagistr.ites,  called  Cosmi  {Kooftoi),  were  ten  in  num- 
ber, and  elected  annually.  The  Gerontes  eonstitutod 
(he  council  of  the  nation,  and  were  selected  from  those 
who  were  thought  worthy  of  holding  the  ofllice  of  Cos- 
mus  (Ku<Tp)f).  There  was  siso  an  equestrian  order, 
who  were  bound  to  keep  horses  at  their  own  expense. 
(Compare  Arittot..  Foltt ,  2,  l.—Polyh.,  6,  46.)  Bat 
though  the  Cretan  Iwws  resembled  the  Spartan  in.stitu- 
tions  in  so  many  important  pointa,  there  were  some 
striking  features  whMli  dbtinguished  the  legielalrra«B> 
actment*  of  the  tuo  countfes.  One  of  these  was, 
that  the  Lacedemonians  were  subject  to  a  strict  sgra- 
lian  law,  whereas  the  Cretans  were  onder  no  restraittt' 
as  to  the  accnmnlHtion  of  monevcd  or  landi  d  property  ; 
another,  that  the  Cretan  republics  were  for  the  most 
pan  dcmoeiMieal,  whereas  the  SparUn  was  decidedly 
aristocratical.  Herodotu"!  informs  iis.  that  the  Cretans 
were  deterred  by  the  unfavourable  respouse  of  the 
Pythian  oradofrom  contributing  forces  to  the  Grecian- 
armament  ap«^r  Tnb'rrl  to  resist  the  Persians  (7,  169). 
In  the  Peloponnesiaii  war,  incidental  mention  is  made 
of  some  Cretan  citieo  aa  aliiad  with  Athena  «t  Sparta ; 
but  the  island  does  not  appear  to  have  espoused  col- 
lectively the  cause  of  either  of  the  belligerant  parties. 
{Tkucyd.,  2,  85.)  The  CreUn  soldiers  were  held  in 
j  great  estimation  as  light  troops  and  archers,  and  readi- 
ly offered  their  services  for  hire  to  such  states,  wheth- 
er Greek  or  barbarian,  as  needed  them.  (T%ucy(f.,7> 
67.;-Xni.,  Amb.,  8, 3.  •.~P«^.,  4, 6.— Id.,  ft,  14  » 
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in  tile  time  of  Polybias  the  GreUn»  had  much  degeoct- 
attd  from  their  ftiieieiit  dMmcter,  for  he  chugee  them 

repeatedly  Willi  the  grxjssest  immorality  and  the  most 
hateful  Vices.  {Pdffb.,  4,  47. — Id.  ilnd.,  53. — Li,  6, 
46.)  We  know  al«o  with  what  seventy  ihcy  are  re- 
proved by  St.  Paul,  in  the  woxdfl  of  one  of  their  own 
poeta,  Cpimenides  Tit^  1»  It),  Kp^tf  Ael  iteva- 
TCL,  KOKu,  dr/ptOf  yamipef  apyat. — The  RoinaiiB  did 
cxn.  icterfere  with  the  iSun  of  Crete  before  the  war 
with  Antiochua,  when  Q.  Fabius  Labeo  croeead  over 
into  the  island  from  Asia  Minor,  under  prMMtce  of 
clatnung  ceruin  lioman  captivee  who  were  detained 
Uicro.  (Lie  ,  37,  6U.)  Several  years  after  island 
WM  mvadod  by  a  Koman  army  conunaiuied  by  M .  Aii- 
totttut,  under  th«  pratcnee  that  the  Cretans  had  rc- 
crelly  favri  ired  the  cause  of  Mithm  l  i'Ts  ;  but  Floras 
more  candidly  avows,  ihal  the  desire  ot  conquest  was 
the  real  nvotive  which  led  to  this  attack  (3,  7. — Com- 

Ere  Ln.t  EpU.,  97 ).  The  mtaiprtw,  hiamtimt,  hatro^ 
M,  th«  subjugation  «f  the  iihiid  wm  not  «&ct> 
ed  till  some  years  later,  by  Metfllus,  who,  from  his 
success,  obtained  the  agnomen  uf  Creticus.  (X4v., 
Bfit.,  Exurpt.  dc  lUb.  Cra^—fkr.,  3, 

7.)  [t  then  became  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  formed,  together  with  Cyrenaica,  one  of  its  nu- 
merous jjrovinces,  being  governed  by  the  pro- 
consul. {Dio  Caanut,  63,  \2,  —  Str9bo,  — 
Cnta  Chom  an  irregular  paraUelograiv,  of  whieh  the 
xvestern  side  firr^  SiciSy,  while  the  r-istrm  looks  to- 
wards Egypt  ;  on  ino  north  U  u  waabcd  by  the  Mare 
Crettcum,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Libyan  Sm,  vltteh 
intamMwt  b«(iv««i  Um  mIumI  «od  tb«  oppotil*  coMt 
of  CyretM.  Tlw  whole  eireamfersnee  of  Crete  wis 
estinuted  at  4100  stadia  by  Artetnidorus  ;  but  S' o  , 
elates,  who  wrote  a  very  accurate  descnpUon  of  u,  did 
DOl  cmnpute  the  periphery  at  loss  than  6000  stadia. 
Hieronymus  also,  in  reckoning  the  length  aJone  at  2000 
stadia,  must  have  exceeded  the  number  given  by  Ar- 
tcmidorus.  {Strabo,  474  )  According  to  Pliriy.  the 
extent  of  Crete  from  east  to  weal  is  about  270  iniles, 
and  it  ie  nearijr  SM  in  circuit  la  breadtli  H  aowhaie 
exceeds  60  miles  Strabo  observes,  that  the  interior 
is  very  mountainous  and  woody,  and  mtcrsecUd  with 
fertile  valleys.  .Mount  Ida,  which  surpasses  all  the 
Other  euoamiu  in  elevatioiH  lises  in  ttae  centre  of  the 
island ;  its  base  oeeopiee  a  cireviiifeienee  of  nearly 
600  stadia  To  the  west  it  is  connected  with  another 
chain,  cailed  the  white  mountains  (Aevxa  and  to 
the  east  its  prolongation  forms  the  ridge  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  Dtcte.  (Strdw,  475,  478.) 
The  island  contains  no  lakes,  and  the  rivers  are  mostly 
mountain-lorrenls,  which  are  dry  during  the  summrr 
season. — It  has  been  remarked  by  several  ancient  wn- 
teiB,  that  Homer  in  one  passage  ascribes  to  Crete  100 
citie*  n.,  2,  649),  and  in  another  only  90  {Od  ,  19, 
174^ ,  a  variation  which  has  been  accounted  for  mi  the 
sa|q)oeilioii,  that  t/sn  of  the  Cretan  cities  were  found- 
'4  posterior  to  the  siege  of  .Tmjr ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ng  this  expUnetfon,  which  Sliabo  adonts  ftom  Epho- 
ru!),  it  seeing  rather  improbable,  that  the  poet  should 
have  paid  \c3s  attention  to  historical  accuracy  in  the 
Iliad  than  m  tlic  (Idyssey,  where  it  was  not  so  much 
required.  The  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  assum- 
ing, what  has  every  appearance  of  being  true,  timt 
the  Odyssey  wa«  not  tlie  cotnjiosition  of  Hotner,  but 
the  work  of  a  later  ago.  Others  affirmed,  that  during 
the  siege  of  Troy  the  ten  deftelent  eittee  had  been 
destroyed  by  tho  pncinies  of  Idonieneus.  (.S^rato, 
479.— Compare  Hofck,  Knta,  vol.  2,  j).  437  )  The 
modern  name  of  Crete  is  Candia,  Cimlk  was  pro- 
doeed  in  gieat  ^ndanoe  beie»  and  was  hence  called 
CV«fa  TefTC,  or  simply  Oefe.  The  ipelle^rs  or  slo- 
ping plains  in  modern  Candia  are  very  fertile.  The 
greater  portion  uf  the  land  is  not  cultivated,  but  it 
nught  produce  sugarcane,  ezeellant  wine,  and  the  best 
kiM  of  6wtj  the  aipode  •■•  laISp  pain,  oil,  hooejr* 
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Silk,  and  wool.  Crelo  abounds  in  wiid  fowl  and  i 
finettt  knds  of  game.  (Jfo/fe-Brun,  Gtt^.,  vol 
p.  168,  Am  ed. — Cramer'*  AndttU  Greece,  vol.  .1 
356,  .irqg.)  The  beet 
Crete  is  that  of  ] 
1883-S9). 

CaxTi,  t.  (he wife  of  Minoe.   (AjtaBti.,9,  .) 

11.  A  daughter  of  IV-jralion.    (Id.,  3,  3.) 

Crbtes,  the  inhabitants  of  Crete.  {Vtrg.,  JEn,, 
146.) 

CxBDSA,  I.  a  dao^ter  of  iCnoo,  km|  of  CortsI 
and  wife  of  Jason.  She  wediwd  fimn  Medes,  u  H 

dal  presents,  a  diadem  and  robe,  both  of  whicii  't\ 
been  prepared  with  magic  art,  and  saturated  wai,  dcii 
ly  poisons.  On  arnyine  boteelf  in  tb^e,  flamec 
forth,  and  fed  upon  and  aestroycd  her.  Croon,  ■  : 
thcr  of  the  pnoceas,  penshcd  in  a  similai  way,  hivy 
thrown  himself  upon  the  body  of  his  dying  daugki 
and  bei^  aftenvaid  nnable  to  exthcate  hnaelf  fr'^ 
ttw  embrace  of  tiw  ootpee.  (Bwrip.,  MM.^  TBI,  n. 
— Id  i'  ,  1 15R,  .»r^^.)  According  to  the  scboliu 
she  was  also  called  Ulauce.  {Sch^.  ad  Eunp.,  Ma 
19.>— II.  Dsttgfatrr  of  Fklm  ond  Heenba,  and  vnfe 
i£neas.  When  Troy  wae  emptieed  by  the  Greek 
she  fled  in  the  night  with  her  husband,  but  they  we. 
separate  1  di  r the  confusion,  nor  was  her  sbitDc 
observed  until  the  other  fugitives  arrived  at  the  ^ 
apporoted  for  wiemtding.  .£nees  a  seeoed  ta 
braved  the  perils  of  the  burning  ntr  in  qacs"  .  '  tii 
wife.  While  be  was  distrsctcdiy  seeking  Uj: 
through  every  qmzter  of  Troy,  Creiisa  sppearedioks 
as  a  deified  penonace,  And  ffmatd  his  slarm  by  in 
forming  him,  that  we  had  been  adopted  by  Crbdi 
rii[iong  her  own  attinJunl  nymphs;  and  she  ibcnti 
horttd  him  to  pursue  his  course  to  Italy,  with  m  mm- 
niation  of  the  good  fortune  dttt  awaited  baa  in  (ka 
land.    (Virp  ,  JEn  .  2,  562,  ft/iq  ) 

Caat^sts  or  Creusa  (Kprvair  or  K^vn'^a),  a  town  W 
Bcpolia,  which  Pausanias  (9,  32)  arwl  Livy  [^1.  21' 
term  the  harbour  of  Thespias.  It  was  on  the  cmi^bci 
of  the  Megarean  territory,  and  a  diffieolt  sad  itnftt 
ous  road  led  along  the  short-  from  thence  to  jEgojih« 
na,  a  seaport  belonging  to  the  latter.  Xenuptioo,  or 
two  occasions,  descrihrs  the  Lacedamonuns  re 
treating  from  BoDOtia  by  this  tonte,  with  gisst  haurf 
and  labour,  before  the  battle  of  fisaetii,  whan  mda 
the  cornm;ind  of  rieomiirotu-f,  and  apain  M:lis(.jUfDt  ti 
that  bioodv  conflicU  (Hut.  Gr.,  5,  4,  17.— /Mi,  6. 
4.  26.)  Pausaniae  deeerihoe  tho  navigaiisa  Una  ^ 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesu'^  to  Creusa  as  dsDget(iai,ee 
account  of  the  many  headlands  which  it  was  neetmrf 
to  double,  and  also  from  the  violence  of  the  wi«l» 
blowioff  from  the  mountains  (9,  32.— Couipaw  Stts- 
fo,  406  and  409  — PtoL,  p.  86).  The  ^Iim  M 
Creiisa  seems  to  correspond  with  that  of  Lvrni'TttTo.t 
well-frequented  port,  situated  in  a  bay  ruut.Eif  inh\A 
towards  the  north,  to  which  it  gives  iu  n«roe.  From 
Livadostro  to  Ptalo  there  is  a  path  whieh  windssrwnl 
the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  at  the  bate  of 
Cithnron,  and  agrees  very  well  with  Xenopbon « J*- 
scription.    (Craii«r'*  Aiaient  Graeee,  vol.  2,  p  SOt. 

«97 )  ,  u, 

CRiMtfucK  or  rRtMts«r>.  T  n  river  of  Sicily,  •n 
western  fiart  of  the  island,  flowing  into  tJie  Hypt 
D'Anvill.^  makes  the  modem  name  CaitahtMtt;  but 
Maanert.  the        BttrUdomtta.  Tfae  oithogiapbTM 
the  nielent  word  is  given  diflnvodv  in  diffp«it  ««- 
tjons  of  Virgil.    The  true  leodiog  is  Crimtsus «  CO- 
missus    (Consult  Heyne^  tn  Far.  Lui ,  ad  r^i 
jEn.,  5,  3S.— Celhrike,  Gtagr.  Ant,,  rol.  1.  p  ' 
—II.  or  Crimisa.  a  promontory,  ri*er,  and  town  « 
Brutium,  north  of  Crotona.    The  modem 
the  proinoiilon,-  is  Cajw  drW  Ahcf  ;  of  (hr 
Ftumenica ;  the  modem  Ctro  answers  to  li"" 
This  plaoe  wia  aaid  to  haM  been  founded  by  Phi^ 
tetee  after  the  eioge  of  Ttay.  <M.SM>"^ 
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,t,t.-lfe€pkr:,9n.y-lU.  Tb«  god  of  the  river 
km  »  Smlf.  II»  beetoMt  by  a  i >  jdn  fuuk, 
iht  0^  Aceatcp  or  .fjgestes.  ( Vid.  i^fMltn, 
iMctjffipue  ikre.,  ad  Vtrg.,  JUn  ^  1,  660.) 

Cwrisos,  I.  «  native  ^  AJ«uikdiM  in  Egjrpt,  of 
oMi,  if  ROt  serritc,  origin.    According  to  the  acholi- 
u^oa  Juvejiti  <i,  26),  hu  was  at  first  a  paper- vender 
{jnymruAff  X  but  became  afterwaid  «  gVMt  fevooiite 
Titb  Poniitian,  and  was  raised  to  equestrian  rank. 
ikiiisi  mau  of  infamous  morals.    {Scfioi  ,  m  cod. 
Sdmrs^adJm.,  I.  e.^Sekott,  Obt.,  5,  36.)— II.  A 
•six'jfou?  philosopher  arid  poet  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
tad  mui  for  garrulity.    Accofding  to  the  scholiast 
(fl<  Btnt.,  Scrm.,  I,  1,  130),  b*  «rn>te  some  verses 
m  tk»  StoK  philosophy,  and,  on  accotint  of  lus  vcr- 
bomcM  aod  loquacity,  received  the  appellalioii  ut 
ipen/j)j«f.   (Compare  Doting,  ad  Horat.,  L  «.) 
Cium^  &ALVv»Tiv».    VuL  Salluattua. 
Citiiais  Stiffs,  so  am  of  the  Sinus  Cohntfaiacus, 
w  i^iMKtbani  shore     It  extends  mto  the  country  of 
ANM,aodhMi«t  it*  boid  tte  town  of  GriMiyVrhence 
it  Mk  its  HUB*.  Its  morfani  bmm  b  the  Gulf  of 
u,  from  the  modern  city  of  SaluniL,  the  ancient 
.UBolussa,  which  WM  the  chief  town  of  the  Locri 
(takudlayioUwiiarthewtorDelpki.  iCrmatr** 

Amc.  Grmt,  vol.  2,  p   1.5!  ) 

^^Cmweu,  the  reputed  mother  of  Homer.  (Kti. 

CitTfis,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set  over  Athena 
0^  tk  Sfioruos.    He  was  of  good  family,  and  a  man 
of  coflGdenble  uleots,  bat  M  dangWMi  ttinciples. 
Hr  jrplicd  hiroHlf  with  great  ^'Trrr^is  to  the  rui?',irt 
of  (i^^uuice,  wiuch  he  had  studied  under  Gorgias, 
tad  Ctccfo  cites  htm  among  the  pablie  yeelMta  of 
tliit  diT    [Brut  ,  7  —Df.  Oral ,  2,  22.)    He  appears 
iUoU)  itV6  iud  a  t&Iont  for  poetry,  if  v%e  way  jud^e 
(roa  ton  fngments  of  his  which  have  reached  us. 
Crtoi  IsiT'ii  hi",  attention  likewise  to  philosophical 
<odi«,i:xi      Lue  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  whom, 
bo«fef«,  tw  <pam'lkd  with  and  left.    {Xen.,  Mem., 
It  2.)  Being  after  this  banished  from  Athens  for 
•OMcaoM  that  is  not  known,  he  retired  to  'Hiessaly, 
•ben  tie  excited  an  insurrection  among  the  Pcnest» 
ffM^  (Consult  Schneider ,  ad  Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  2, 
VSS,(««^Xen,  Mem.,  I,  2,  S4.)    Subsequently  to 
t^be  vuited  Sputa,  and  wrote  a  tre,ilii>e  on  the  laws 
nd  iR«trfnt.-oi»  of  that  i;eDubUc.   Returning  lo  AUmm 
ting  wnh  Lmoder.  B.O.  404,  be  WM  BppOfnt0d  MO 
*f  the  tkr'v,  r,  .*  pride  of  birth  and  hatred  of  dema- 
pgm  hmg  pototed  turn  out  as  a  &k  person  for  that 
MM.  Aicr  a  cniel  wtd  oppnmin  nw  of  the  power 
iU* conferrrd  np<on  hinn,  he  fell  in  batttio  against  Thra- 
ifbobt  ud  hu  followers.    PUto»  who  wa«  a  relation 
rftii,  hu  made  Inn  OM  of  tbeiBterloenloi*  ia  hb  TU 
m^.t  iiA  Cri-.u*.    {Xm  ,  Hist.  Gr.,  2,  3.—Id  ,  2.  l  ) 
CkiTo,  I.  a  wealthy  Atheman,  the  intimate  friend 
lid  duciple  of  StailM.    When  that  philosopher  was 
he  Ixrcame  security  for  him ;  and,  after  his 
eua«k%fiauoa,  sacccedcd  in  bribiog  the  keeper  of  the 
{mm,  to  thU  Socrates,  had  he  felt  inclined,  might 
ewiy  Wve  escaped.     He  is  introduced,  therefore. 
in  Plito  u  tn  mteriocntor  in  the  dialogue  called 
Cn^.  J.e;  ms  nsmfi.    The  remainder  (tf  Ido  Ufo  la  nut 
koowsi  b«t,u  be  w«s  nearly  of  the  same  age  with 
Socrates,  be  coqU  cot  have  long  survived  htm.  Giiio 
»rote  .K'Ttmteen  dialogues,  which  are  lost.  {Plai., 
CriL — SimLthit.) — IT  A  Macedonian  historian,  who 
MOlt  an  seeo«it  of  Pallene,  of  Pexsw,  of  the  founda- 
tion ef  .STracLsc,  of  the  Get«,  Ac.    \Suid.,  t.  e.)~ 
QL  An  Athenian  icglptor,  who,  with  Nicoleus,  one 
Ui  Mbw-cknens,  made  a  statce  intended  as  a 
n^yvx  tu  a  bijildrnp.    'Phis  work,  belonging  to  the 
^  of  CaryatidUf  la  atUi  extant*  ond  fonoo  part  of 
4MlaetioootthoF«lfai«l9Mt.  WhtcUmmi  <vol 
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OEiTOitioa,  I.  a  native  of  Phaseiis  in  Ljrcia,  woo 
eano  ti»  AtlMnolD  oiody  pUkMopbjr*  aod  boeuDothearoy 

afiter  the  df  nth  of  Ariston  of  ucos,  the  head  of  the 
penpatetic  school.  He  was  sent  hy  the  Alhemana* 
along  with  Canoadeo  and  DiogoBoa,  on  on  embosof  to 
Rome,  B.C.  168,  and  acqnirr;)  rn  at  reputation  in  that 
city,  during  his  stay  there,  for  his  ability  in  speaking ; 
a  circumstance,  however,  which  did  not  prevent  faus 
declaiminrr  n^ainst  the  rhetorical  art,  which  hr  rinsid- 
ered  prciudtftal  rather  than  uaofol.  He  lued  luoro 
than  oifbtjr  years.  Critolkoo  oliove  to  ooafim,  kj 
new  argumcntR,  ihp  dnr'rine  of  Ari'^totle  respecting 
the  eternity  of  the  worid.  (i'iur,  lit  Exii.,  p.  605.— 
Ctc  ,  di  Fm.,  5,  5. — SlotHtu3,  Edog  Pky$.,  1,  1  — 
Philo,  Mund.  Incorrupt.,  p.  943.) — II.  A  general  of 
the  Actusans,  and  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  his  countrymen,  which 
ended  in  tho  subjugation  of  tho  littot.  {Palyb,,  3ft, 
3.— /d.,  38,  6,  &c.) 

Cbiu-metopom  (Kfuov  ticTuiToy,  i.  c.,  "  Ram's 
Froat**),  L  0  pffooaontory  of  the  Tcuric  Chemonoar 
and  the  most  sootbem  point  of  diot  pemnsola.   It  i 
nov,  cill-  ti  KaraJjrt>ouroun,  according  to  D'AnviIle 
which  signifies,  in  the  Turkish  lai^goago,  BUck'nose 
Mannort,  bewovor,  imkoo  tho  mMem  tttaao  to  bo 
Ajadag,  or  the  Holt/  Mou'itam.—U.  A  promontory 
of  Crete,  forming  its  southwestern  extremity,  nov 
Cane  Oio.   (P&i.,  4,  11.) 

Crobyzi,  n  pr  nple  between  Mount  Hirmus  a-  '  th? 
Danube,  in  Lower  Mssia.  Thoir  territory  lay  ui  a 
nor^eastem  direotioB  fi«MD  PUIiiipopolio  Ott  tbo  Ho* 
hnis     (F'tn  .  4,  12.) 

CBocootL6i>oi.is,  a  city  of  Egypt.  {Vid.  Arstooc 
V.) 

Caocrs,  a  yotith  who,  being  tinablo  to  obtain  the 
object  of  iiis  afiections,  the  nymph  Smilax,  j>ine<J 
away,  aod  was  changed  into  the  crocus,  or  "  safTron.' 
Smilax  hprfcK  was  metamorphosed  into  themt^os,o; 
"  Oricntii  uiudwecd."    {Ovid,  McL,  4,  288.) 

Crckscs,  son  of  Alyattea,  king  of  Lydia,  and  bom 
aboot  691  B.C.  He  was  the  fifth  nnd  last  of  tho 
MermiiadsB,  a  family  which  began  to  rcu^u  with  Gyges, 
who  dethroned  Candanles.  {Herod ,  1,  14.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  aiiUwr  just  quoted,  CroMua  was  the  aoo 
of  Alyattes  by  a  Onmn  moibor.md  had  a  balf-brothor, 
named  Pantaleon,  the  ofTspring  of  an  Ionian  female.  An 
K^iympt  piado  by  a  private  foe  of  CroBaoa  to  hinder 
hb  oeeearioR  to  tho  thtono,  tnd  to  pbwo  tbo  kmgdoni 
in  the  liands  of  Pantaleon  ,  *  it  tl.r  plot  failed  {Herod.f 
1,  92),  although  Stobsua  (<Seni».,  46)  informs  ut,  that 
Croesus,  on  coming  to  dio  tliraiiO,dividod  the  kingdom 
with  his  brothe  r  Plntarch  states,  that  the  second 
wife  of  Alyattes,  wishmg  to  remove  Croesus,  gave  a 
foBwle  bakor  in  tin  rayolhoDsehold  a  dose  of  poison  to 
p\it  into  the  bread  she  made  for  Crcesus.  The  woman 
informed  Cnesns,  and  gave  the  poisoned  bread  to  the 
queen's  children,  and  mt  prince,  out  of  giatitudc,  coo» 
secrsted  at  Delphi  a  golden  image  of  this  fenule  three 
cubiu  high.  {Flui.,  de  Pytk.  Orac.—Op  ,  ed.  Reiske, 
vol.  7,  p.  mO.—Herod.,  1,  61.)  Ctasus  ascended  tlM 
throne  on  il  r  <li  n'.h  of  his  father,  B.C.  560,  and  imme- 
diately undertook  the  subjugation  of  the  Greek  com- 
munities of  Asia  Minor  (the  uSoliana,  lonians,  and 
Dorians),  who»e  disunited  state,  and  alsioot  cOQtiBQai 
ware  with  one  another,  rendered  his  task  on  oasv  ono. 
He  conlentod  Umeelf,  however,  after  reducing  them 
beneath  his  sway,  with  merely  impostng  an  annual 
tribute,  and  lelt  their  forms  of  goTerttmeiit  vmicerod. 
When  this  conquest  wi-^  (fTn'.fd,  he  turned  hixi 
thoughts  to  the  cooatniction  of  a  fleet,  intending  to 
attack  tho  islands,  bat  vraa  dtoooJed  fimn  bis  purposo 
by  Bias  of  Prune.  (Herod.,  1,  27  )  Turnincr  his 
arm^  upmi  this,  against  the  nationa  of  Asia  Minor,  he 
subjected  oil  tbo  country  lyhig  wot*  of  tbe  river  Hslyo^ 
except  f^ilicia  and  I.N  ciii  ,  -Tr.d  <Tpphrd  himself  to 
tbo  arts  of  peace,  and  to  the  patronage  of  the  sci«t 
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«nd  oi  Ittenture.  He  t»H;«iaf>  famed  for  his  hches 
and  nronifieviiee.    Pioets  tod  philosophen  were  inrited 

to  ?iis  court,  and,  among  other-,  Solrai,  the  Athenian,  is 
said  tu  iiavc  visited  his  cspliiai,  Sardis.  HercKiotus 
relates  (he  conversation  which  took  place  between  the 
'•Iter  aod  Cranu  op  the  inbMci  of  hunuu  folicitir,  in 
which  dw  Albenun  otbndcd  tlw  Lydnn  monmh  br 
he  little  value  which  he  otiached  to  riches  as  a  means 
«f  happiness.  {Herod., I,  30  )  This  anecdote,  how- 
•vir,  appeared  eneunbtred  wiih  chronolootpal  difficul- 
ties, even  to  the  aadenU  {PltU.,  Vlt.  Sor,e.  27),  and 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussions  in  modem 
Umea.  (Consult  Larchc  .  (  hii.nol.  d'Hcrod.,  vol.  7, 
p.  205,  tcqq. — Clavier t  Hutmre  det  mrcmicrt  lemf* 
it  U  Griee,  vol.  2,  p.  894.  — AntsnaL  ti 
Annall.  Crit.  Rer.  Grae.,  p.  16,  reqq.  —  Itahr,  ad 
Herodot.,  I,  30.)  Pvot  long  after  this,  Croesus  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  son  Atys  {vid.  Atys);  but 
tho  deep  affliction  into  which  thia  loaa  plonged  him 
«ns  diapeUed  in  aome  degree,  after  two  years  of 
DMuming.  by  a  feeling  of  disquiet  relative  to  tlic  tnovc- 
raents  of  Cyrus  and  the  increasing  powtir  of  the  i'cr- 
sians.  Wishing  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks 
of  Europe  agaitut  the  danger  which  threaten!  d  hi:n, 
a  step  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  oiuclc  at 
Dt;".phi  {Herod.,  I,  63),  he  addrcsHcd  himself,  for  this 
purpose,  to  the  Lacedemonians,  at  that  time  the  ntOit 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  cotntnuiutjaa,  and  Invinf  aoe- 
ceedcd  in  his  object,  and  made  magnificent  presents  to 
ibc  Dcl{jhic  shrine,  he  resolved  uti  opbii  hostilities  with 
the  Persians.  The  art  of  the  crafty  priesthood  who 
managed  th«  nwcbinery  of  the  oiacle  at  Dalphi  ia  no- 
wbere  more  dearly  ahown  than  in  the  biatoiT  of  tfaetr 
royal  dupe,  the  inonurch  of  Lydia.  He  had  lavished 
upon  their  temple  ihe  most  splendid  gifts  i  ao  splendid, 
IB  faet,  tlial  we  should  be  tampted  to  anapeet  Herodo- 
tus of  exaggeration  if  his  account  were  not  confirmed 
bv  other  writers.  And  the  recipients  of  this  houuly,  m 
ii).:;;r  turn,  put  h:in  off  with  an  answer  of  the  most  studied 
ambiguity  when  he  consulted  their  far-famed  ofaeleon 
the  subject  of  a  war  with  iIm  POiaiana.  Thereaponae 
of  .\ polio  was,  that  if  Crosaus  made  war  upon  this  peo- 
ple, hi  wmld  d<-strvy  a  sreat  empire;  and  the  answer  of 
Amphiaraus  (for  his  orucle,  too,  was  consulted  by  the 
Lydiian  king),  tended  to  the  aame  affect.  (Herod.,  I, 
58.)  The  verae  itaetf,  containing  the  response  of  the 
•ir-!cle.  is  given  by  Diodorus  (Excnpf  ,  7,  5  2R),  and  is 
as  tollows  :  Kfolaof,  'A?.w  din6u^,  ft€ya/.riv  ap;(ipf 
sara'AvaUf  **  Cnuut,  on  having  croiscd  the  Hatyt, 
mil  dCMlroy  a  great  empire'''  the  river  Halys  being,  as 
already  remarked,  the  boundary  of  his  dominions  to 
the  east.  (Compare  Cic  ,  de  Dir.,  2,  56. — Anatoi., 
Rket;  3,  4.)  Ckbsus  thought,  of  course,  the  kingdom 
tlraawfetrad  towaa  that  of  Cyrus;  the  issue,  however, 
proved  it  to  be  bis  own.  Hai  in^  i- ^embled  a  numer- 
ous army,  the  Lydian  monarcn  croaacd  the  Halys.  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Cyrus,  and  •  batUe  took  place 
ta  Ibe  diathct  of  Pteria,  but  without  any  decisive  ro- 
adt.  Cnesus,  upon  this,  thinking  his  forces  not  suffi- 
Ciaolly  numerous,  marc  hed  hack  to  Sardis,  disbanded 
Ilia  army,  consistmg  entirely  of  merceoariaa,  and  sent 
ibr  succour  to  Amasie  of  Egypt,  and  alao  1«  the  LaoeJa- 
moniaos,determininf^  to  attack  the  Persians  npain  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  spring.  Bui  Cyrus  did  not  allow 
iiim  tiine  to  eirect  this.  Having  discovered  that  it  was 
the  mteation  of  the  Lfdian  king  to  bceak  up  his  present 
amy,  he  nuidied  with  alt  aneed  Into  Lydia,  before  a 
now  mercenary  force  could  be  assembled,  defeated 
CroB»u»  {u,-bo  bad  no  force  at  his  commar.d  but  his 
Lydian  cavalry),  in  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  shot  him  up 
m  SaidUiMid  took  the  diy  itself  after  a  sicgo  of  four- 
teen daya,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  son  of  Alyattcs  With  Croesus  fell  the  empire  of 
the  Lydians.  Herodotus  relates  two  incfedibleatoriea 
^nnected  with  this  event ;  OM  having  nfamee  to 
the  doaab  aon  of  Cnnaaa,  wfa»  apokn  far  the  tnt  tjao 


when  he  saw  a  soldier  in  the  act  of  killing  his  iathct 
and,  by  the  exclamation  which  be'vtlared,  saved  ha 
parent's  life,  the  soldier  being  ignorant  of  his  rank 
and  ihc  other  being  as  follows;  Cic£sus  bav-iii£f  i>eex; 
made  prisoner,  a  pile  was  erected,  on  which  he  wa« 

filaced  in  order  to  bo  burned  alive.    Aftair  kmspistg  mi- 
ence  far  a  long  time,  the  royal  captive  henvea  «. 
si^h,  and  with  a  groan  tliricc  pronounced  the  name  of 
bolon.    Cyrus  sent  to  know  the  reason  of  this  exdn- 
mation,  and  Croeaoe,aftar  considerable  delay,  acquairjt- 
ed  him  with  the  conversation  between  himaelf  and 
Solon,  in  which  the  latter  had  discoursed  with  so  much 
wisdom  on  the  instability  of  human  happiness.  Xho 
Peisian  monarch,  relentiinig  upon  this,  gave  orders  for 
Cloaae  to  be  wlaaaeA.  Bttt  the  flaiaee  h*d  nlraaJjr 
begun  to  ascend  on  every  side  of  the  pile,  and  all  hu- 
man aid  proved  ineffectual.    In  this  emergency  Croeaus 

[irayed  earnestly  to  Apollo,  the  god  on  whom  he  b^ad 
avished  so  many  aplendid  offeringa ;  that  dei^  beand 
his  prayer,  and  a  sudden  and  heavy  faU  of  rain  mwtin- 
guished  the  iliriH'?!    {Herod.,  I,  86,  'cqq.)  Th\> 
story  must  be  decidedly  untrue,  as  it  is  not  poesible  to 
coneeivo  (hot  the  Peiaiaaa  wovld  eoanloy  fire,  wbieh 
to  them  was  a  sacTcd  element,  in  punishing  a  cnm  inal 
Croesus,  after  this,  stood  high  in  tiic  favour  of  CJyrtiji, 
who  profited  by  his  advice  on  several  important  occa- 
atona ;  and  Oteaiaa  aaya  that  the  Persian  monareli  aa- 
aigned  him  for  hia  Kaidenee  a  city  laear  Eebatana. 
This  prince,  in  his  last  momt  iits,  recomtnendeJ  Cr  i 
sus  to  the  care  of  his  son  and  successor  Cauiby^ri^, 
and  entreated  the  L^an,  on  the  other  hand,  to  b«  «in 
adviser  to  his  son.    Crtnaoa  diacbarged  thia  duty  vtiih 
so  much  fidelity  as  to  give  ofience  to  the  new  monarch, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.    Happily  for  li  ra, 
they  who  were  ebaiged  with  this  order  hesitated  io 
carry  it  into  eieeotion ;  and  Cambyees,  aoon  after, 
havrirr  rpcncttcd  his  precipitalion,  Crasns  was  agsio 
brougiii  into  bis  presence,  and  restored  lo  his  formej 
favour.    The  rest  of  his  history  is  unknown.    Ae  he 
waa  adranced  in  years,  ho  could  not  have  long  anr- 
▼Ived  Cambyaea.   {Herod.,  8,  36,  s^^^.— .Coinnarr 
Bl^r.  ad  Cles.,  p  102,  *cy//  — Crcvzer,  Frapm   IJi.x* , 
p.  807,  $tqq. — Nic.  Damasc.,  m  Excerpt.  Vale*.,  p. 
457,  teqq. )  The  wealth  of  Crceaae  waa  nroverfcial  or 
the  ancient  world,  and  one  source  of  supply  was  in  the 
^old  ore  washed  down  by  the  Pactolus  from  Mount 
Tmolufl  in  Lydia.    (Compare  Erasmvs,  chtl.  1,  cent. 
6.  cd.  2ie.-^Strab.,  610,626.— Vtrg.,  JSn.,  10,  141. 
-^Stme.,  Ftoa.,  904.~-JM9end,  8mi.,  14,  298.) 

Cromi  or  CaoMNi,  a  town  of  .\rcadia,  in  ttie  disrrfft 
Cromilia,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  place  of  some 
strength.  It  is  thought  by  Sir  W.  Qell  lo  coiraywd 
with  Crano,  two  hours  and  forty-seven  mtnotes  from 
Sinano,  or  Megalopolis.  {Iiin.  of  the  Morea,  p.  99  ) 
Crommyon,  a  small  place  in  Corintliia.  on  ihe  f-ho'.> 
of  the  Saronic  Criilf,  south  of  the  Megarean  frontier 
It  was  celebrated  in  mythology  a*  the  haunt  of  a 
wild  boar  destroyed  by  Theseus.  {Pint.,  Vit  Th't , 
Flat ,  Lack  ,  p  196. — Strabo,  380  )  PausHfUnas  says 
it  was  named  after  Crominus,  son  of  Neptune.  From 
Tbocydidea  (4,  44)  it  appears  that  Crommyon  waa 
IM  atadia  from  Getinth.  The  lltde  hamlet  of  Comet- 
ta  or  Kinelta  is  generally  thought  lo  occnpy  ihe  me 
of  this  ancient  town.  {Chandler's  Travels,  vol.  2. 
cb.  43.~Odr«  JllM.,  p.  309.) 

Cnorai,  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  between  Elephantina 
and  Syene.  Between  this  mountain  and  another  called 
Mophi  were  the  Rourn k  of  the  Nile,  Hceurding  lo  i 
foolish  statement  made  lo  Herodotus  by  an  EgfptiiB 
priest  at  8ata.   (ffemdef.,  9,  88.) 

Ckotona  or  Croto  {Kp^iruv).  now  Cnfrcme,  i 
powerful  city  of  Italy,  in  iha  Bruttorum  ager,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus.  Its  foundation  is  as- 
cribed to  Myacetlua,  ao  Achxan  leader,  aooa  after  Syb- 
aria  had  bami  ootanixad  by  a  par^  of  the  aams  natioD. 
which  wtt  nbeiit  716  A.C.  (AntiadL,  d^f«ir.,ai». 
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Hmh.,  Kij   According  to  some  traditions,  the  ori> 
m  af  (kt»miM.  w§»  much  more  ancient,  and  it  is  said  to 
iemt  itc  nme  from     hero  Croton.    ( Orid,  Mttam. , 
16,  63.— Compare  Heracl.,  Pont.  Fragm.,  p.  20. — 
Dud.  Stc.,  i,  24.)   The  residttice  of  Pythagoras  and 
kmaM  dHtii^inaiied  followers  in  this  city,  together 
iRlfc tks  enttlnow  of  Sybarts  which  it  accomplished, 
»ai  the  exploits  of  Milo  and  of  several  other  Crotoniav 
fiesaa  is  the  Olympic  Gamea,  contributed  in  a  high 
difNt  to  niie  jte  fame.   It*  dimate,  aim,  was  provcr- 
btallT  excellent,  and  was  supposed  to  be  particularlv 
cakaistcd  for  prodocmg  in  tu  inbahitants  that  zobutt 
feMwefbody  reqaiait«to«nBDn  eiieeeae  in  gymnsetie 
coctestj    Hence  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the  laj*t 
sUueLe  yf  Crotooa  was  the  first  of  the  other  Greeks. 
(Arsis,  28S.)  This  city  was  tbo  e«Mnt«d  for  its 
school  of  medicine,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Dcnio- 
Mde*,  who  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  beiiw  the 
fat ]if«dnM  Greece,    (fferodol.,  3, 191.)  Row^ 
em  Mhant  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Crotona  its 
trraoipO  uTcr  Sybons  may  appear,  thai  event  must  be 
nprded  also  as  the  term  of  her  greatness  and  pros- 
pentT ;  for  from  this  neriod  it  is  said  that  luxury  and 
tae  k>7e  of  plca&uie,  the  usual  consequences  of  great 
Wf^atMt  soon  obliterated  all  the  good  effects  which 
ad  b««n  produced  by  the  wisdom  and  momlity  of  Py- 
ikl^ras,  and  conspired  to  enervate  that  hardihood  and 
Ti(o«  for  which  the  Crotoniats  had  hitherto  been  so  pe- 
MfavlT dutinguisfaed.    (Polyb.,  Fra<rm.,7.  !  n-d  10, 
l—Tm.,  ap.  Atken.,  12, 4.)  As  a  proof  of  the  remark- 
ible  cittage  which  took  place  in  the  warlike  spirit  of 
(kit  peoplie,  It  ts  nid  that,  on  their  being  subsequently 
(B^afcd  in  bostiliriee  with  the  Locrians,  an  aitny  of 
]i\i,\m  Crjtoiiiat*  were  routed  by  10,000  of  the  en- 
cnj  on  Ike  banks  of  the  Segru.    Such  was.  indeed, 
lielaeKhsf  experieoefld  in  thn  battle,  that,  according 
w  Sink>.  their  city  henceforth  rapidly  declined,  and 
ceiiid  oo  logger  maintain  the  rank  it  had  loM  held  a  mong 
lis  fasiM  repoUiee.    (Strabo,  «•!.)   Aeeordmg  to 
J^Htin  ftO,  2),  :t  ;?  nnv.  a  much  earlier  date  oucrht  to 
U  aniiuttd  to  this  event ;  but  the  accounts  which 
Sa^  hit  followed  evidently  regarded  it  ae  tttV»e<iiMnt 
»o  iLf  fi\i  of  Syberis,  and  probability  ntlu  r  favours 
Kcn  in  unn^ment  m  the  order  of  events.  (Con- 
wli  Haptc  it  Cmt.  Or^.,  frobu.  10,  in  Op.  Acad., 
m  l,  p.  1>4  )    Dionysins  the  elder,  who  was  then 
uoun^ai  tac  iul»vtrs.ion  of  ail  the  states  of  Magna 
&wia,  having  ntrprised  the  citadel,  gained  pOMeamon 
w  IBS  lewn.  which,  however,  he  did  not  loner  retain. 
f4»..  tl,  3.)   Crotona  wss  finally  able  to  assert  its 
in  je:>^r.r3i  uce  against  hie  designs,  as  well  as  the  attacks 
aflbsfiatii;  aod  when  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  it  was 
M  t  csosideiable  ciiy»  extending  on  both  banks  of 
ttf  /Esjr  js.  and  its  walls  emlmeinp  t  oiicumferonce 
rftwsiTs  Bulea.   But  the  conseqoenccs  of  the  war 
WMdi  esand  widi  that  king  proved  so  rumous  to  its 
pmsptritv.  ihat  above  one  half  of  its  extent  became 
deserted ;  the  £ma»,  miaek  flowed  through  tho  town, 
aew  raa  II  mm  &Cmw«  from  the  inhabited  part, 
which  waa  agajLj  separated  from  the  fortress  bv  a  va- 
wnt  space.  Soch  is  th«  {Hcture  which  Li?y  draws  of 
the  state  of  this  city  after  tlie  btttle  of  Cann»,  at 
which  m.od  a'mo*t  al!  t'lr  Hrn  k  colonies  abandoned 
the  KouuB  cause.   Grotona  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Brein.  with  the  exeepct«a  of  the  eitadel,  in  which  the 
rfaief  inhsbiupt*  had  uken  refuge  ;  these  b»  ;  -  imble 
»  defend  ih*  piice  anuist  a  Carthaginian  force,  soon 
ifter  surrendeied,  ml  W9n  allowed  to  withdraw  to 
Ucn.    (Lrr  .  IM  0  ^nd  3.)    rrntnna  eventually  fell 
»|am  into  the  nantu  of  the  Romans,  A.U.C.  660,  and 
•  caleqr  was  established  hei».   Pliny  merely  epeaks 
witas  sn  0;7r!f/wm.  without  adding  a  ■^•rMr  remark 
"^eeung  lu  unportanee     It  became  a  place  of  some 
'-sswjuence  in  the  time  of  Belisarioe,  vtho  ma&b  it, 
Msctonot  of  Its  Tio^ition,  a  chief  pofail  in  hb  opera- 
ikiqg  the  coast.    (Prowy,  B.  GMl,  8,  28,  el 
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4,  36.)  Its  barboor,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  ray  of  the  heat,  or  wdl  <»]ealtted  to  affoKl  pro- 

tection  against  storms  and  winds.  It  was  rather  what 
Polybius  calls  (10,  1)  a  8ammer>harbour.  (Cramer's 
Arte.  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  891,  tiff lf«imer/,  Gecwr., 
vol  a,  pt.  2,  p.  210  ) 

Crotonut.*,  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona.  (Cic. 
de  Inv.,  2,  1.) 

Crotoniatib  (7  K/)or(jvi«r<^ ;^(jpo).  a  part  of  Italy, 
of  which  Crotona  was  the  capital.    {Thucyd.,  7,  36.) 

CrustdmerIum  or  CRuaTCiiiDM,  a  town  of  the 
Saliiiicji,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fiden»,  and,  like  Fidenw. 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Alba.  {Ihon.  Hal.,  2,  63.) 
Its  great  antimnty  is  aho  attested  bv  Virgil  (JEn.,  7, 
689),  and  by  Silius  Italicus  (8,  :367).'  From  Plmy  (3. 
B)  we  learn  that  the  Crustumini  were  vanqujshtU  by 

I Romulus,  and  that  a  settlement  was  formed  in  their 
territory.  The  fertiiitjr  of  their  lands  is  extolled  by 
more  than  one  writer.  Their  citv,  however,  was  not 
finally  conquered  til!  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin. 
(Lrt.,  1,  38.)  The  name  of  Croatomioi  CoUes  ap> 
neaie  to  hiTe  been  given  to  the  ridge  of  which  the 
Nfons  Sacer  formed  a  part,  since  Varro,  spi-.iking  ol 
the  aeceesion  of  the  Roman  people  to  that  hill,  tenni 
it  Seee*»io  Chttdtmeniut.  (L.  3,  1.)  llie  tribe 
called  CniJi!ujn!na  evidently  derived  its  name  from 
this  ahctent  city.  (Lte  ,  42,  84.)  The  mine  of  Crus- 
tumenum  are  said  to  exist  in  a  place  now  called  Mar» 
rii:liani>  Vrcrhio.  {Vulp.,  Vet.  Lat.,  lib.  If?,  c.  17. — 
Cramer's  AnctetU  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  303,  seqp) 

Ctbsias,  I.  a  Greek  historian  and  phyeteian  of  Cni' 
dus,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Artaicrxcs  Mncmon. 
{SiiidiLs,  s.  V. — Xen.,  Anai.f  I,  8,  27. — Diod.  Sic., 
I,  32.)  He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Aiclepiades,  who 
possessed  the  art  of  hL'alin^  as  a  patrimony,  inhcritid 
from  their  ^rcat  progenitor  -Evculapius.    {Galen,  vol, 

5,  p.  652,  1.  51,  ed.  Basil.)  Ctesias  assisted  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401,  but  it  is  not  precisely 
known  whether  he  wss  in  ^e  army  of  Cyrus  or  in 
that  of  Artaxerxes.  He  merely  states  that  he  heslcd 
the  wound  received  by  the  latter  during  the  conflict. 
In  speaking,  however,  of  the  death  of  Clearchus,  the 
Grecian  commander,  which  took  place  a  short  time 
after  the  battle,  he  informs  us,  that  he  was  then  the 
physician  of  Patjrsttis,  the  mother  of  Artaxerxee, 
wliich  would  render  it  very  jirobable  that  he  \v.,s  from 
the  first  in  the  suite  of  the  king,  and  not  in  that  of  his 
brother.  (Compare  BSAr,  tuCtes.,  p.  16,  Ptdeg.) 
ITe  passed,  afker  this,  seventeen  years  tV.f  Mirt  of 
Persia.  Ctesias  composed  a  Hi. story  of  Assyria  and 
Persia,  entitled  TltpaiKu,  in  23  hooks,  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect.  In  writing  thi.<,  he  obtained  great  as 
distance,  a«  well  from  the  oral  conimumcations  of  the 
Persians  ss  from  the  archivee  of  the  empire,  to  which 
he  stnies  tliat  he  had  access,  and  in  which  appear  to 
have  been  deposited  those  royal  documents  winch  Di- 
odorus  Siculus  cells  (}aoi'AiKal  6i^6(oai.  These  an- 
tialM  coniainrd  rather  the  history  of  the  court  and  ibo 
inoiiarchs  of  Persia  than  that  of  the  state  itself 
What  we  possess  at  present  of  the  history  of  Ctesias, 
induces  the  belief,  that  it  was  predeely  in  this  circle 
of  events  that  the  work  of  Ctesias  jost  mentioned  wee 
principally  taken  up.    It  i.s  >>y  means  of  (juotations 

Siven  by  Athenma,  and  more  particularly  by  Plutarch, 
tat  we  arc  made  acqnainted  wiA  aome  fngmente  of 
the  fust  h\x  book.>,  which  turned  entirely  on  thehis'tory 
of  Assyria.  We  liave  an  extract,  in  a  aomewfaat  more 
complete  order,  from  the  eeventeen  hooke  that  immfc* 
dialely  follow  :  Phot i us  has  placed  it  in  his  Bibliothe- 
ca.  Ctesias  wrote  also  a  histo^  of  India  (If  d<Ku),  in 
one  hook,  lirom  whieh  Fhotias  baa  aleo  copied  «n  ex* 
tract. — On  many  points  Ctesias  is  in  contradiction  with 
Herodotus,  whom  he  accuses  of  dealing  in  fsble ;  and 
abo  with  Xenophon.  He  hie  been  elw^ged*  in  his 
turn,  with  being,  on  many  occasions,  negligent  of  the 
troth.   What  iuit  princi^y  injured  the^^utation  n 
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Ctesias  is  his  system  of  chronology,  whjch  is  more  dif- 
Bcult  to  be  reconciled  with  that  of  the  Scriptures  than 
ibe  one  adopted  by  Herodotus.    It  must  be  observed, 
^wever,  that,  among  the  ancient  writers,  Plutarch  is 
the  only  one  who  shows  little  respect  for  Ctesias ; 
whert^AS  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  even  Xenophon  himself,  his 
eoiitetiiporary,  cite  him  with  praise,  or  at  least  without 
contradicting  him.    It^may  reasonably  be  asked,  more- 
over, which  of  the  two  ought  to  have  beon  better  ac- 
(juaintcd  with  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  Herod- 
otus or  Ctesias  !    Herodotus,  who  speaks  only  of  the 
•flairs  of  Persia  on  the  testimony  of  others,  and  who 
iwrote  at  a  period  when  the  Greeks  had  as  yet  but  lit- 
tle intercourse  with  Persia ;  or  Ctesias,  who  had 
parsed  many  years  at  Susa,  where  he  enjoyed  so  high 
•  reputation  as  to  be  charged  with  the  management  of 
tome  important  negotiations  1    ( Grdoyn,  Mem.  dt 
tArad.  des  Jnscr.,  &.C.,  vol.  14,  p.  247,  tegq  ) — What 
Ins  just  lieen  said,  however,  refers  merely  to  the  work 
of  Ctesias  on  Persia.    His  histor)-  of  India  i»  crowded 
with  fables.    Hecren  {Idem,  vol.  1,  p.  323)  seeks  to 
joBufy  Ctesias,  on  the  ground  that  he  details  merely 
those  of  the  myths  of  India  which  were  in  the  mouths 
of  the  vulgar  in  Persia.    Cuvier  also  observes,  that 
Ctesias  has  by  no  means  imagined  the  fantastic  ani- 
mals of  which  he  speaks,  but  that  he  has  fallen  into 
the  ii.istakc  of  ascribing  an  actual  existence  to  the 
hieroglyphic  figures,  which  are  remarked  at  the  present 
day  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.    We  there  find, 
Ibr  example,  the  roartichora,  that  fabulous  animal 
which  was  the  symbol  or  hieroglyphic  of  royal  power, 
^any  other  fables  are  to  ho  explained  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  was  so  great  among  the 
•Dcienls. — The  fragments  of  Ctesias  are  to  be  found 
appended  to  various  editions  of  Herodotus.    A  separ- 
ate edition  was  given  by  Lion,  in  1825,  8vo,  Gbittnf;., 
•ad  another  by  Bahr,  m  1824,  8vo,  Franco/.  Thw 
iMt  IS  decidedly  the  best.    The  editor  has  not  con- 
Isnted  himself  with  giving  an  accurate  text,  corrected 
by  the  aid  of  manuscripts,  but  in  bis  commcntar)'  he 
OXplains  the  text,  with  reference  to  history,  geography, 
&c.,  and  seeks  also  to  justify  Ctesias  against  most  of 
the  charges  alleged  to  bis  discredit.    {Schbll,  Hut. 
lai.  Or  ,  vol  2,  p.  176,  acqq.—Jd.,  vol  7,  p.  436.) — 
II.  An  Ephesian,  who  also  wTOle  on  Persian  affairs 
(Coasull  VottiuM,  de  Hut.  Gritc.,  3,  p.  349  )— III. 
An  artist,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (34,  29)  as  having 
iourishcd,  along  with  other  carvers  in  silver,  after  the 
time  of  Myron. — IV.  A  spendthrift  and  debauched 

Psrson.    Some  verses  of  the  comic  poets  Anaxilas  and 
hiletacrus  against  him  arc  preservea  in  Athensus  (10, 
p.  416,  d  ) 

Ctesibius,  a  native  of  Ascra,  and  contemporary  of 
Archimedes,  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Ptol- 
•BV  II.  and  Ptolemy  III.,  or  between  260  and  240 
B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  and  for  some  time 
•xerciscd  at  Alexandrea  the  calling  of  his  parent. 
His  mechanical  genius,  ho\%-cver,  soon  caused  him  to 
•merge  from  obscurity,  and  he  became  known  as  the 
inventor  of  several  very  ingenious  contrivances  for 
Rising  water,  &.c.  The  invention  of  cleptydra,  or 
water  clocks,  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  (Compare  Vi- 
truvttu,  9,  9.)  He  wrote  a  work  on  hydniuhc  ma- 
ehines,  which  is  now  lost.  {SchoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Or  , 
vol.  3,  p.  363.) 

CtbsIphon,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  brought  forward 
the  proposition  respecting  the  crown  of  gold,  which 
the  Athenians,  on  his  motion,  decreed  to  Demostho- 
BBS  for  bis  public  services.  He  was  accused  and 
brought  to  trial  for  this  by  .^schines,  but  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  Demosthenes.  This  contro- 
versy gave  nse  to  the  two  famous  and  rival  oratioiia 
oonceming  "  the  Crown."  {Vtd.  ..Eschines,  Demos- 
thenes )— II.  A  city  of  Parthia,  situate  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to,  and  disUnt  three  milee 
890 


I  from  Seleucia.  It  waa  founded  by  Vardanes,  fortifi 
,  by  Pacorus,  and  became  the  meUopolia  of  the  wbi 
j  Parthian  empire.  Ctesiphon  was  at  first  an  mcons 
crable  village,  but  the  camp  of  the  Parthian  monarc 
being  frequently  pitched  in  ita  vicinity,  caused  it  gra 
ually  to  become  a  largo  city.  In  A.D.  165  it  w 
taken  by  the  Romans,  and  again  33  years  after  by  il 
Emperor  Severus.  {Dto  Cass.,  76.  9. — Spartum 
Vit.  Sev.,  \Q  —Herodian,  3,  30.)  NotwithsUndin, 
however,  its  losses,  it  succeeded  to  Babylon  and  Si 
leucia  as  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  East.  In  t| 
time  of  Julian,  Ctesiphon  was  a  great  and  fioorishia 
city  ;  and  Cocbe,  as  the  only  remaining  pan  of  Selcc 
cia  was  called,  was  merely  tie  auburb.  To  these  tw: 
have  been  assigned  the  modem  epithet  of  "  Al  Ma 
dain,'"  or  "  the  citiea."  They  are  now  both  in  ruim 
Ctesiphon  never  recovered  its  sack  by  the  SancMa 

A.  D.  637.  This  place  was  the  winter  residence  o 
the  Parthian  and  Persian  moiiarcbs.  In  summer  tbn 
dwelt  at  Ecbatana  in  Media.  (Strabo,  7i3.—PlttL, 
6,  26. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  5,  p.  406.) 

Ci'LABo,  a  city  of  the  Allobroges,  in  Gallia  Nv- 
boncnsis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Isara.  On  being  rebtuJt 
by  Gratian,  it  took  the  name  of  Gratianopolis,  and  ii 
now  Grenoble.  (Cm:.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  23.— fgW 
Wanufr.,  de  Gut.  Longob  ,  8,  8.) 

CvMM,  I.  a  city  of  ix)olis,  in  Asia  Minor.  {Vii. 
Cyme.) — II.  A  city  of  Campania  in  Italy,  nortbwfn 
of  Neapolis.    It  was  placed  on  a  rocky  hill  washed  by 
the  sea ;  and  the  same  na.me  is  still  attached  to  ibt 
ruins  which  lie  scattered  around  its  base.  Whatcrer 
doubt  may  have  been  thrown  on  the  pretensions  of 
many  other  Italian  towns  to  a  Greek  origin,  those  of 
Cume  seem  to  stand  on  grounds  too  firm  and  indis- 
putable to  be  called  in  question.    It  is  agreed  upon  by 
all  ancient  writers  who  have  adverted  to  this  city,  tb>t< 
was  founded  at  a  very  early  period  by  some  Greeks  of 
Euboea,  under  tlie  conduct  of  Hippocles  of  Cumc  and 
Mcgasthenes  of  Chalcis.    {Strabo,  t43. — TTwcyd  ,  6. 
4. — Liv.,  8,  22.)    The  Latin  poets,  moreover,  witli 
Virgil  at  their  head,  all  distinguish  Cums  by  the  tjiie 
of  the  Euboic  city.    (jEn.,  6,  3.— Otj//,  Met  ,  14. 154 
—Lucan,  5,  196.— Jlfar/ia/,  9,  ZO.—Stalttu,  Syh.,i. 
3.) — The  period  at  which  Gums  was  founded  is  staled 
in  the  chronology  of  Easebius  to  have  been  about  1050 

B.  C.,  that  IS,  a  few  years  before  the  great  migniwn 
of  the  lonians  into  Asia  Minor.    (Compare  Sttltger, 
ad  Euaeh.,  Ckron.,  and  Prtdeauz,  Not.  ad  if«m 
Ozon.,  p.  146.)    We  have  also  the  authority  ofStnbo 
(/.  c.)  for  considering  it  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  liw 
Grecian  colonies  in  both  Italy  arid  Sicily.   The  colo- 
nization of  Cuma  at  this  early  period  is  a  remtrlublf 
event,  as  showing  the  progress  already  made  by  tbe 
Greeks  in  the  art  of  navigation,  iind  proving  also  that 
they  were  then  well  acquainted  with  Italy.  (Compart 
Muller,  Etrutker,  vol.  1,  p.  167.  i    Hence  Blum  u  of 
opinion,  that  to  an  early  intercourse  between  Rome  and 
Cum«,  by  means  of  commercial  operations,  if  to  be 
ascribed  the  itolic  character  whwrh  so  clearly  dertlopi 
Itself  in  the  forms  of  the  most  ancient  LAtin. 
leUung  in  Romi  aJie  Geschuhtt,  p.  89  )    Slrabo  also 
informs  us,  that  from  its  commencement  the  sUte  of 
the  colony  was  most  flourishing.    The  fenility  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  tlie  exciillent  harboun 

the  coast  afforded,  soon  renderel  it  one  of  the  most 
powerful  cities  of  southeni  Italy,  md  enabled  ittolo*m 
settlemenU  along  the  coast,  and  to  send  out  coJoma 
as  far  as  Sicily.  When  Campania  placed  itself  midsi 
the  protection  of  Rome,  Cums  lollowcd  the  eiimpl* 
of  that  province,  and  obtained  soon  after  the  pnriley» 
of  a  municipal  city.  (Ler..  8,  14.  and  23.  31  ) 
the  second  Punic  war  it  was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  but, 
by  the  exertions  of  Tiberius  Srmpronius  Gncdios. 
it  was  vigorously  and  successfu  ly  defended  (La^ 
23.  37  )  This  city  became  a  F  oman  colony  in  tbi 
leign  of  Augusios  but,  owmg  to  U  e  sopericr  at<rsctM»i 
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01  BttB  «d  NMfmlUt  it  did  aol  IttiAl  to  taj  degree 

9f  pmpemf,  tnd  in  JoTcoal'i  time  it  appears  to  havo 
ben  Bead/ deaeited.  (iSa<*,8,l.)  3tit.C  urns  was, 
periupi.  tdl  flMm  iBddiltd  for  its  cdebnty  to  the 

oncuiir  iibyi,  who,  from  the  earliest  agea,  was  sup- 
jMMed  to  iwre  nude  hex  abode  in  the  CwufMa  c«vet 
ioa  «lidb  4*  doUMicd  her  prophetic  tee.  Eveiy 

one  is  icquaintcd  v»iih  Uie  splendid  lictioDs  of  ! 
idaUfe  10  this  sibjl,  but  it  it  not  ao  geoenllj^  known 
thi  At  aebis  ftbrie  of  the  pool  was  taiaed  on  a  real 

fouodatioQ.  The  temple  of  Apollo,  or,  as  it  was  more 
ftaenWj  called,  tbe  caven  <h  the  sibyi,  actuciliy  ex- 
wed;  It  coDsisted  of  ooo  vtat  ehaniber,  hewti  out  of 

tbfe  K>1«1  rock  ;  but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a 
aicge  *hick  the  I'of  Ueas  ot  Gums,  then  la  ihe  po^ 
•MMOii  of  the  Gothe,  maioiainod  tfaiMt  Narses ;  thai 

etriew,  by  uDdermmiog  tbe  cavern,  caused  the  citadel 
u»mk  mU)  the  hollow,  and  thus  iDvolvcd  the  whole  m 
oac  ooamion  ruin.    (Agdtk.,  Hist.  Goth.^  I.)  There 

15  :i  lie^rription  of  (h!**  rave  itj  Ji:»?n<  Martyr. 
{(k4l.  tarHK. — CVam<  r  .%  AMtcnt  itiuy,  voi.  2,  p.  148, 

"^dxiUi,  a  place  in  Bul^yiouia,  whpre  the  battle  was 
iwigitf  between  Cjroa  thu  younacr  md  bis  brother 
AiUxerzes  Moemon,  and  in  which  the  former  lost  his 
Mi.  Pietatch  ( Vat.  ArUu-t  c  6)  aaya,  it  was  500 
mAi  diittol  ftooi  Babyton.  D'Anvilie  places  it 
within  the  lifluts  of  Meeopotamia,  near  Is,  the  modem 
&L  Bet  Manoeit,  wiib  moft  prophoty,  aaaigna  it  to 
Bibybnia,  and  fiiM  lit  location  ft  km  nilM  MHitb  of 
(be  eDtnnce  of  thn  unll  nf  Ifadia.   i€hagr,t  toL  6, 

Ganva,  I.  Annn,  a  region  kt  tbe  eoutheramoet  part 

of  Ixtiunii,  between  the  river  Anas  and  the  Sacrutn 
PnoKntonam  aad  Atiaotio.   It  is  no w  .4  lgwv$.  The 
Hfililiw  OsMMO  in  genently  thought  to  hevn  been 
CTTcn  ;t  by  the  Romans  from  ilH  resemblance  to  "  a 
wc^gt  '  (anau);  Ukert,  however,  thinjis  that  the 
Mat  n  to  to  ineed  to  Ibe  Conii  (KovtocX  of  whom 
Pofrbrej  (10,  7^  speaks  a«  dwelling  to  the  west  of  the 
<n\\*,  and  who  were  probably  tuhabilanta  of  the  south- 
At^rii  pirt  of  Iberia.    Appian  (Rtk.  Jfitf^  c  57} 
c»ll» ihem  Cunei  (KoiTroi),  and  makes  their  capital 
10  uxt  bt«&  ixKuttoreis.    It  w  very  probable  that  this 
■UM,  m  tbe  ttan  of  UW  Ronnn  eway,  reminding  that 
faeple  of  iLeir  ourn  term  cuneus,  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
•f  aiaibiQg  i  sedgehke  farm  to  the  couuuy  in  the 
toatiwni  psruof  Luoitania.   (Uhirtf  GMfr.«  wd.  3, 
f-  3W.)— II.  or  CuNKUM  PHOMONToaioM,  a  promon- 
iny  of  tbe  Coaeas  Agor,  m  Lusit^nu,  to  the  west  of 
tbe  moothof  the  Anae,  now  Cape  Sania  Maria.  It 
m  Urn  aantberamost  point  t}f  Portugal.    (Pltn^  4» 
Cvpieo,  tbe  fod  of  love.   ( Vtd.  Eros. } 
Ccstv  a  town  of  tbe  Sabines,  to  the  north  of  Ere* 
loi,  celetatated  as  baring  given  birth  to  Numa  Pom- 
riim.  {Ytrg-^Mn  ,  6,  811.)   Antiqoariea  are  divi- 
nd  in  opimon  as  (o  the  site  occupied  by  thiS'ancient 
place.  CbiTeDBafiied  it  at  K«mom  di  S^i/im  (hal. 
Aat^  U  tux  •bam  t«i«nty>ike  milea  fran  Rome ; 
the  .\bb^  Chaupv  at  Moi  tc  ^!  .^^nore,  on  the  Via  Sa- 
l»a,  and  twcB^  milea  from  that  city.  dc  la 

mmm  iBm.,  vol.  8,  p.  576.)  Tbe  0|Miiton  tilt  Hoi- 
stenitM  cTOftil,  however,  to  be  preferred  ;  ho  pl^.cc^  il 
St  Core«e,  a  hule  town  oo  a  river  of  tbe  aame  name, 
«k*Bh  bM  an  evidenl  dnilBrity  to  that  of  tbe  ancient 
city,  and  where,  according  to  the  same  acr urate  ob- 
wrver.  many  rtmims  were  «tiU  viwble  when  he  ex- 
mrinad  tbe  spot  (ildaot.  od  St^fh.  Byz.,  p.  i06.~ 
Compare  D'Amlie,  Geogr.  Ann  ,  vol.  1,  p,  196.'— 
Cnmer't  Ancunt  holy,  vol.  I,  p.  310.) 


Coaaras,  an  ancient  people^  «bn  woold  seem  to 
fc»t  been  a  branch  of  the  Lelegcs,  and  lo  have  gelllcd 
tt)  eari)r  period  talhe  inland  of  Crete.  (Compare 
Ckrom.,  1,  p.  14. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p. 
^  Bemg  piratical  in  thfir  hib  r^,  we  find  them,  in  pro- 
toiittuBe^  occupying  mmiy  oi  the  isiauds  of  the  Archi- 


pelago, and  eetabliabtnc  tbeniehrw  ikoalong  tbe  coaau 

of  Acarnania  and  ^doTia,  It  is  from  them  that  the  lat- 
ter country  first  received  the  name  of  Curetis.  Sirabo 
(465)  dehvea  their  appellation  from  Kovpo,  toiMica, 
from  the  circumst;;!::'  u!  iheir  cutting  off  the  liaij  in 
iroott  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  lakuig  hold.  (Com- 
paie  lemaifca  under  the  article  Abantee.)  Otheia  de- 
dccc  their  name  from  the  town  of  Curium  in  .^tolia, 
ill  the  vicinity  of  Pleuroo.  Ritter,  however,  finds  is 
the  name  Curelee  tbe  key-word  of  his  ayatem  ( A'or), 
which  traces  everything  to  an  early  worship  of  iht  .Sua 
and  other  heavenly  bodies ;  just  as  he  deduces  the 
name  CrttA  from  Cor-eta.  (V&rhaUe,  p.  410.)— Tbe 
name  '  'urttc?  is  also  applied,  in  a  religiott.s  hciise,  to 
a  clas:>  ui  pncsU  lu  the  island  of  Crete,  who  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  identical  with  tbe  early  inhabi- 
tants already  spoken  of.  To  them  was  confided  by 
liiiea  the  care  of  Jupiter's  infancy,  and,  to  prevent  his 
being  discovered  by  his  father  Satpm,  they  itiventcd  a 
specie-?  of  I'yrriiic  dance,  and  drowrifd  th«' rrif of  fha 
infant  duiiy  by  the  clashing  of  their  arms  and  c  .  Mil  dlt, 
Some  writers  among  the  ancients  pretended,  ihat  the 
Dactyli  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Curetes,  and  that 
Phrygia  had  been  the  cradle  of  their  race.  Others 
maintained,  that  Minos  brought  them  with  biin  into 
Crete.  (Compere  Epkortu,  «p.  JDaod.  i$>c.,  5,  64.) 
The  president  De  Broaaea,  m  order  to  clear  up  this 
obscure  point,  advances  the  opinion,  that  the  Curetes 
were  the  ancient  ^eathood  o^  that  part  of  Eonwe 
wbieh  liee  in  tbe  Tieinity  of  Aaia,  and  resembled  the 
Druids  among  the  Celts,  and  the  Salii  among  the  Sa- 
bines, as  well  aa  the  sorcerera  and  iug^ers  of  X^landi 
Nigritia,  <See.  Hence  be  infen,  that  it  woald  be  idle 
to  seek,  for  their  native  com. try,  i::.it  wt  fiud  this 
clasa  of  prieata  everywhere  existing  where  popular  be- 
Iwf  weebaeed  on  gross  superatilion.  The  most  ede- 
brated  college  of  these  jugglers  would  bo  in  Crete. 
{iliti.  de  ia  Eepubl.  Rom.  a«  Salluste  rctabUc,  vol.  2, 
p.  564,  in  noti$.)  But,  whoever  they  may  have  been, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Curetes  exeriid  them- 
selves succe»titully  to  civdtze  tlie  rude  luhabilants  of 
Crete.  (Compare  Strviu*^  od  Vtrg.fJEn.,  3,  13 1. — 
"  Curetes  primi  cultures  Crcta:  esse  dicuntiu  .")  They 
taught  them  to  keep  flocks  and  herds,  to  raise  bees,  to 
work  metals.  They  made  them  acijuainted  also  wiib 
some  of  the  leading  principles  of  astronomy.  (  Thccm  , 
ad  Aral.,  I,  35.)  TO  the  Curetes,  too,  must  no  doubt 
be  attributed  what  is  said  of  Melisseus,  the  first  king 
of  Crete,  that  he  was  the  first  to  sacrifice  to  the  goda, 
to  introduce  new  rites  and  sacred  proeeaarana  unknown 
before  hia  time  ;  and  that  his  daughter  Melissa  was  the 
first  priesteas  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  (JjosMnt.tdiv. 
Itut.,  1,  22,  19.)  Melieaeua,  whoee  daughters  Amal* 
thea  and  Melissa  nourished  the  infant  Jupiter  with  milk 
and  honey,  waa  of  necessity  contemoorancous  with  the 
Curetes,  and  may  be  reguded  wilboat  doubt  aa  one 
of  them.  In  a  word,  so  well  grounded  a  reputation 
did  the  Cuietea  leave  behind  them,  that,  in  process  of 
time,  it  beeama  caatoinarT  in  Crete,  when  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  island  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous  bj 
talent  or  actiuirements,  to  call  him,  as  is  proved  by 
the  example  of  Epimeuides,  a  new  Curete,  or  simply  a 
Curete.  {Pint.,  Vit.  Solon,  81.— Pi^.  Laert.,  1, 
114.)  Tiie  title  of  YtDiPug,  or  "children  of  the 
Earth,"  also  given  to  the  Curetes  {Ihtxl.  Sic.,  6,  65), 
and  likewibe  that  of  "  Companions  of  Rhea'*  {Stralo, 
465),  suffice  to  prove  that  tiiey  worshipped  this  divm 
i^.  Tbe  Ibundan  of  Cnoaua,  tbqr  laieed  in  that 
city  a  temple,  and  consecrated  a  grore,  unto  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods.  (i>iod.  Sic.,  5,  66.— Sym:<j//., 
Chron.,  p.  125.) — For  other  remarks  on  the  Curetes, 
coiiault  Sainie'Crffixt  MjfsUruduFaganitme^ifiiL  1, 
p.  71,  seqq. 

CoBETis,  I.  a  name  given  to  Cri  it ,      heing  the 
residence  of  the  Curetes.   (Ootd,  Met.^  8,  136.)— 11 
The  earlier  name  of  jEtolia.   (riif.  Curetea.) 
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CubTa,  I.  a  subdivision  of  the  narly  Roman  tribes, 
a«cb  tribe  conuiniog  t«ii  cuiis.  Tbit  anuifiement 
cmnraeoeed,  ts  u  nra,  wMi  Ranniloii,  tt  ivUoi  tine 

the  number  of  tribes  amounted  to  three,  so  that  the 
eiiris  at  their  very  outset  were  thirty.  Tbia  number 
of  curia  always  nnnilMd  the  same,  whereas  that 
of  tbe  tribes  was  increased  subsequently  to  tbirty- 
flre  Each  curia  anciently  had  a  chapel  or  temjne 
for  the  [lerronuance  of  sacred  rites.  Ho  who  presided 
over  one  cuna  was  called  Curto;  he  who  presided 
ever  tbeai  all,  Curio  Maxkmu. — II.  A  name  given  to 
a  buildirif^  where  the  senate  assembled.  These  curia 
were  always  consecrated,  &nd,  being  thus  of  a  reli- 
gious charscter.were  supposed  to  render  the  debates  of 
the  sontte  mon  «»l«Da  and  vaafkmm.  The  aenate 
appear  at  first  to  hxfft  n«t  in  dm  ebueb  Or  temples 
of  tin  curi;i',  und  afterward  to  have  haa  buildings  spe- 
cially erected  for  this  purpose.  Varro,  therefore,  dis- 
tingaialiee  die  eomr  into  two  kinds;  the  one  where 
the  priests  took  care  of  divine  matters,  and  the  other 
where  the  senate  took  counsel  for  bimian  affairs. 
( Varro,  L.  L  ,  4,  32. — Bmg4$»t  Aiiliptiiui  ^  Stm, 
vol.  1,  p.  360.) 

GireuTii,  a  family  of  ABie.  Tbe  thiee  Owletii, 
Itho  engaged  the  Horatit  tad  tott  tlw  vklOIJ,  belODged 
to  it.    (Liv,  1,24.) 

Cdrio,  I.  Caius,  was  prastor  A  U.C.  983,  but  did 
not  tttein  to  tbe  consulship.  Gieove  ipeeke  with 
Imjae  of  bis  orstory,  an  opinion  founded,  not  on  per- 
sonal knowledge,  but  on  the  speeches  he  had  left.  (Cic  , 
Brui.,  32.)— n.  C.  Scribonius,  was  consul  with  Ctic- 
OS  Oetevins,  A.U.C.  677.  On  returning  from  the 
province  of  Macedonia,  he  triumphed  over  the  Uard.i- 
ni,  as  proconsul,  A.U.C.  681.  {Sigon.,  Fiis!  Cons, 
ad  Ann.  ocxxci. — Id  ,  Commrnt.  in  Fn.fl.,  p.  454, 
ed.  Omu.)  Cicero  often  mentioDs  him,  and  in  bis 
Brotos  <e.  49)  enamerates  Mm  among  tbe  Roman 
orators,  along  with  Colta  and  others^ — 111.  C.  Scri- 
bonius, son  of  the  preceding,  a  turbulent  and  unprin- 
dpled  man,  and  an  active  partisan  of  Julius  Cesar's. 
Bebg.  deeply  involTod  in  debt  when  tribune  of  the 
eonmona,  Cnsar  gained  him  over  by  paying  for  him 
what  he  owed  (Plur ,  Vit.  Pnmp  ,  c.  58),  atjd  Curio 
immediately  uxertcd  himself  with  great  vigour  in  his 
behelt  Caesar,  it  seems,  waa  under  obiigenons  to  him 
before  this,  since  Curio  is  said  to  have  <!aved  his  Itfe 
when  he  was  leaving  the  senate-house  nfter  ihe  debate 
about  Catiline's  accotnpiices,  his  personal  safety  being 
endangered  by  the  young  men  who  stood  in  arms 
around  the  building.  (PM.,  Ft».  CiM.,  e.  8.)  Pla> 
tarch  a-«cribcs  Antony's  earJy  initiation  into  licentious 
habits  to  his  acuuaintance  with  Curio.  {YU.  AfU.,  c. 
2.— Compare,  Ctc,  PkU.,  2,  2.)  Cieoio  qieaks  very 
CiTOOtablj  of  bis  natural  qoalifieatioiM  ss  an  orator, 
hot  denies  him  the  praise  of  applieatfon.  ( Ctc. ,  Brut. , 
81.)  On  the  breaking  out  of  iho  civil  war,  Caesar, 
after  having  possessed  hnuseif  of  Rome,  sent  Curio  to 
lakecbai]ge  of  Sicily.  The  latter  subsequently  crossed 
over  from  this  island  into  Africa,  witli  an  armed  force, 
against  Juba  and  the  followers  of  Potnpcy,  but  was  de- 
feated and  flam.    {Aj/pian,  lirll.  Civ.,  2,  41,  seqq.) 

Cuitio8ouT.A,  apeople  of  Gaul,  formiiw  pert  of  tbe 
Armorie  states.  Their  territory  lay  to  the  noithesst 
of  the  Vencti.  and  answers  to  what  is  now  the  territori,- 
of  St.  Malo,  between  Dmant  and  LambaUe,  in  the  de- 
partment des  CdteM^Nord.  (Lmmre,  hd,  Ckogr., 
edC«.,p.a44.)  ^ 

CvBivH,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  on  the  southern  coast, 
or  rather.  arcordin[T  to  the  ancicnt<i,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  western  shore,  at  a  small  distance  from 
whieb,  10  the  southeast,  there  is  a  cape  which  bears 
the  name  of  Curias.  Curium  is  caid  to  hare  been 
founded  by  an  .\rffive  colony,  and  u  was  one  of  the 
nine  royal'citic*  of  Cyprus  {Herod.,  6,  113 — Strah.. 
683.)  Tlio  site  seems  to  correspond  with  what  is  now 
Epiaeopia,  implying  the  oistcBM  of  »  bishop's  see,  a 
89S 


circumstaricf  which  appliee  to  Curium  in  the  midifl 

£M.    {.Umod.t  p>  706.)     Ancient  wnl^rs  repor 
t      hiUs  Bl«aRd  Curium  contained  rich  veins  « 
copper  ore.    {Tkerrhr  ,   dr  Yrr.t  — Serv  ,  aJ  r, 
£n.,3.  111. — Cramer  s  Asm  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  3:b, 
Ct7Riirs  DbntItos,  Manius,  a  Roman,  celebnasi 
for  his  wariike  ichismnsnts,  end  also  lor  the  pmattT) 
simplicity  of  his  manners.    In  Me  fint  coosoMiii 
(A  U.C.  403)  he  triiinij  111  'i  twioj,  nnce  over  the  Sj ; 
nites  and  then  over  the  Sabines,  and  in  thia  aame  yct. 
also  he  dbtsflMsd  an  oration  for  hie  successes  agtnsi 
tbe  Lucanians.    (Aurcl.  Vict.,  c.  88. — Compare  the 
remarks  of  Sigmvix,  ad  Fcuit.  Cons.,  p.  14'Z.  ttqq. 
ed.  Ozm.)   He  afterward  (.V.U.C.  478),  in  his  tnii^ 
consulship,  triumphed  over  Pyirbtis  and  the  Samnilsa. 
(Sigon.,  p.  164.)  It  wM  on  lllie  oeciston  that  tb 
Roman  people  first  saw  elephants  led  along  in  tnnT.:  ". 
(Flor.,  1,  18.— Piiwy,  8,  6. — EtUropius,  2,  14.— 
Tztehacke,  ad  Eutrop.,  I.  c  ),  and  it  was  this  vietay 
that  drove  Pyrrhus  from  Italy.    Tbe  single  mtnnerf 
of  this  distinguished  man  are  often  referred  to  bt  tk 
Roman  writers.    When  the  ambassadors  of  the  Sun- 
nites  visited  bis  cottage,  they  found  him,  accorduy  is 
one  aeeoont,  eitting  on  a  iMneh  by  tbe  fira«ds,  tai 
Slipping  out  of  a  wooden  bowl  (Val.  Mar.,i,3,b}, 
and,  according  to  another,  boiling  turnips  (i^o^ra  yoy. 
yvTJdac.—Plut.,  Vit.  Cat.  Maj.,  c.  2).    On  their  iu 
tempting  to  bribe  bint  with  n  lar^  aaiB  of  goM,  beat 
once  rejected  their  oAr,  ezebialing;  thst  a  mn  wbs 
co\ild  be  content  to  live  as  they  saw  him  liviii;:  I  d 
no  need  whatrverof  gold  ;  and  that  be  thought  u  uuit 
glorious  to  conquer  the  poesessors  of  it  lhanie  paami 
It  himself. — His  scanty  farm  and  bumble  cott«?f>,  more- 
over, were  m  full  accordance  with  the  idea  wTiicb  Co- 
rius  had  formed  of  private  wealth  ;  for,  afier  so  naur 
achievements  and  bonomSi  he  declared  that  ciiiiea  t 
pemfoioQs  one  «dio  did  oM  find  seven  seres  (jufm} 
sufficient  for  his  subsistence.    {Pltn.,  18,  3. — Com- 
pare Schott.,  ad  Attrel.  Vict.,  c.  38.)    Seven  icrw 
was  the  number  fixed  by  law  on  the  eiptil»eB  of  tlit 
kings.   (PMn.,  L  «.)— Acootdiiw  to  Pliny.  BWMai 
was  so  named  beeaosa  bom  trimUOh  {am  iiMiitt. 
—  PUn.  7,  15). 

C(TRT106,  M.,  a  Roman  youth,  who  devoted  iiimwif. 
for  his  country,  to  flie  gods  Manes,  B.C.  859.  Af  • 
cording  to  the  account  STivrn  by  I^ivy  (7,  6),  tbe  gnmnd 
near  the  middle  of  tbe  Forum,  in  consequence,  m  tbe 
historian  remarks,  either  of  an  earthquake  or  some  oth- 
er violent  cense,  sank  down  to  an  immeoce  ieftb, 
forming  a  vast  apennre ;  nor  eoaid  the  golf  iw  fM 
up  by  all  the  earth  which  they  could  throw  into  it  At 
last  tbe  soothsayers  declared,'  titat,  if  ibcy  wuhti  th« 
Roman  commonwealth  to  be  everlasting,  they  must 
devote  to  this  chasm  what  conirtitntad  tbs  pnse^ 
strength  of  the  Roman  people    Cnttios,  oa  kssi^f 
the  answer,  demanded  Of  his  countrmen  whether  tbey 
possessed  anything  so  valuable  as  their  arms  and  coor- 
age.   They  yielded  s  silent  sssent  to  the  qaestioo  poi 
them  by  the  neroic  vonth  ;  whereapon,  having  tntjti 
himself  in  full  armour  and  mounted  his  horse,  lis 
plunged  into  the  chasm,  and  the  people  ihrtiv  jf-  t 
him  their  offerings,  and  quantitiee  of  the  irons  ot  U« 
earth.   Valerias  Msximns  (6,  6,  <)  statea.  that  ihs 

ear'li  ■l  -'-d  imnitdi.Tlclv  over  him.  Liw.  hiwewf, 
speaks  of  a  lake  occupying  the  spot,  called 
Curtius.  In  another  pert  of  bis  history  (1.  i:*  ''f 
mentions  this  same  lake  as  eKMting  in  tbe  <^ 
Romulus,  and  as  having  derived  its  name  fiert  M«tu» 
Curtius.  a  Sahiric  in  the  ;iriny  of  Titus  Tati^jv  IniU 
probability  it  was  of  volcanic  origin,  since  liw  r^riv  tc- 
eonnts  speak  of  its  ftest  depth,  and  wss  not  proton .  <i 
merely  bv  the  inur  datmns  of  the  Tiber,  as  Boi|eu 
thinks.  '{AnhquUtfs  of  Ri>mc,  vol.  2.  p.  219.)  TtO- 
quinius  Priscus  is  said  to  have  filled  up  ihis  la'<e- 
the  time  thst  he  drained  the  whole  of  this  distncr  an^ 
conamwtad  the  aoaea  Mailni.  PosriUr  m 
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have  been  uied  in  this  by  a  nfttflfd  tvmel  gtaduilly 
'ornxfii  irtroogb  thebuin  of  the  lake  itself.  (Compare 
ArmJ£s  U^vry  ^  ItMK,  n>L  1,  B.  6U.>— il.  Quin- 
tus  Koffls,  »  Utia  UMwiM.   ( Vttf.  Qiihila*  T.) 

Ciri^Lit  Maohtratus,  the  name  given  to  a  class 
(dmtguuum  wlvck  conlieRed  tbeprivilc^e  of  iwiqg 
Aej^rnvJivcrchiirof  iitto.  Tht»  i«m  tneiently 
a»de  i>!  ivory,  or,  at  least,  adorned  with  it.  The  ma- 
fgMta  wiw  eojojed  thu  pnvilege  wexe  the  dictator, 
caaMk,  pnKor,  caoMin,  mni  cmh  vdilsa.  They 
wt  on  chair  in  their  tn'  nnils  on  a]l  solemn  occh- 
Mu.  TboM  commanders  wbo  Uiiunpbed  had  it  with 
dMn  is  tlMii'  rhaHOt.   I^riwhm  wIwm  aaeailont  w 

'.'nemselvf?,  had  borrr'  anv  cnnjle  office,  were  called 
$tMa,  ud  tad  the  ju*  imagtmim.  'Ibtey  who  were 
ih*  fat  «r  (hi  fiuBily  that  had  raia^  UmbmIvw 
to  WIT  coruie  office,  were  called  komitus  novi,  new 
Dea. — At  icymids  the  origin  of  the  term  euruli*, 
FMBf  dadaeeait  from  cumia*  chaiiot,*'  and  says, 
tk*.  "  cufjl*'  raagistratcs"  were  so  called  bpcanpc 
tiiev  were  aceuMomed  to  be  borne  along  m  chariots 
Cfaii  carm  ttktUnhn"),  Aolaa  Golliua  (3,  18} 
lisc  rfTisrV*,  qootine.  at  same  time,  GabiuH 
ws,tlttt  ibost  btiOAlom  who  bad  borne  any  curule  ma-  1 
IMOMy  trere  accastomed,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  to  be 
fonrere^  to  the  senate  in  chariots,  and  that  the  seat  in  ' 
Ike  cbanot  (jr^  tn  curm}  was  hence  dcnoininalcd 
"canh^  (jeOb  mrmli*).  He  may  bo  correct  aa  re* 
derivation  of  the  term,  but  he  is  cer> 
taian  in  the  ejcplanation  which  be  gires,  since 
flair  ezprewty  states  (7,  43),  that  L.  Metcllus,  wbo 
bad  cbjovcd  the  highest  honours  in  the  slate,  having 
b^one  deprired  of  sight,  had  the  privilege  allowed 
■  m  «l  beag  conveyed  to  the  senate  m  a  chariot,  a 
/otsar  grmnui  to  no  me  befon  hi*  Ikm.  The  com- 
mm.  dertTsuob  of  the  word  ia  ftwtt  Curaa,  a  tvwn  of 
tbe  ScbtoM,  whence  this  official  badge  is  said  hy  .some 
to  Kare  been  borrowed.  Lipaitta  favouca  this  latter 
rtTtnoJofr   (Dt  Mmfrutr.  Vet.  P.  Jt,  c.  It.) 

'  r  «j!  or  Cos.-.T.i.  a  nation  occupying  the  southern 
itelivij  9t  the  mountains  which  separated  Suawoa 
fan  Me£a.  Tbe  Elvms-i  po^seaaad  ^  noftfaem  ^ 
chTiiies  V-M  Cu>.?a;i  or  Coswi  were  a  brave  pco- 
pk,  aod  ibe  kings  of  Persia  were  fjeqtiently  compelled 
tapmhisi  ajwaag*  «var  theae  moaotaiDa  from  dMin. 
AUxander  nccleJ  one  by  takint:  thfrn  by  surprise 
Auui^Dnua  km  a  large  porUon  of  his  army  tn  cru»t»ing 
orer'  .AcraidiBgr  lo  Ifaonert,  thia  people,  together 
With  tfe-  Pirdtichi  and  !»ome  other  nci^hbourint;  tribes, 
were  U*e  ancestor*  of  tbe  modem  Curds.  {Mamurt, 
Git^^  wl.  5,  p  493  ) 

Crsc?  a  rivor  of  Hungary,  falling  mto  the  Dantibe; 
BOW  ihe  Vac,  according  to  f>*Anvilie.  Maunert,  how- 
etfT.  m.\t<'  it  the  awne  with  the  Granna  Of  Grttn. 
(MauKTi,  G<ofrr.,  xo\  3.  p.  380,  tn  no/t>.) 

CcTiLliK,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  east  of  Reate,  and 
oc  tbe  nght  bank  of  the  Velinus,  famed  as  an  aborigi* 
oal  city  of  great  antiquity  (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  14  and  2, 
49),  and  celebrated  for  its  lake,  now  Poxso  Iiaftt:nano, 
and  the  fioaimj;  island  on  its  surface.  {Scncc  ,  A'rt/ 
Qnm^  a.  tt,r-F{m .  2.  95.)  Thia  lake  waa  farther 
^iatragooM  bv  tbe  appeUatjon  of  tba  UnMkut,  or 
(i.  e..  centre)  of  Tialv  {Varro.  ap.  Plin., 
X  12  )  This  statemant  ia  found  bj  D'Anville  (.^im^. 
Otfi^r.,  p.  166)  to  be  eovfeet,  wnen  rafened  to  Uw 
^aJ;h  of  Italv  iKe  disianrc  from  Ostia  to  Culilise, 
flto  roiiM  of  woich  are  to  be  seen  close  to  Patemo,  a 
Oii«ele.  bemg  eevenly^six  milee, 


tT«i  'hr  »ame  from  th^r  cp  lo  CaBtnim  Tfucntinmn  on 
ika  Adriatic.  If  CiuTenns  is  right  in  reading  Korv^ij 
fcrEsvvrf  m  Slepheiraaof  ByaanlimA,  wbo  qvotea  the 

cnrt  from  the  Peru-fff-tf  of  ('te«ia«,  as  bclonE^mg  to  a 
cRy  <d  the  Umbri.  we  may  adduce  the  authority  of  lltat 
nriy  kaawaa  in  proof  of  tbe  avtiqaity  of  this  town. 
C«i4«  w  alao  notice*!  by  Sirabo  ^22*^)  for  i»«  mfnml 
vaim,  which  weM  accountod  salutary  lor  many  dis- 
Dsn 


orders ;  they  failed,  however,  in  their  effeci  >ipon  Vea 
pasian,  wbo  is  stated  to  have  died  here.    (Stut.,  Veip^, 
24. — Cramer* s  Ane.  Ilahft  vol.  1,  p.  317,  seqq.) 

CtInk,  according  to  Ovid,  a  fountain-nymph  of 
.Sicily,  who?e  stream  flowed  into  the  Anapus,  near  Syi>- 
acQse.  She  attempted,  hut  in  vain,  to  atop  the  car 
of  Mnto,  when  that  god  waa  earr)  iii^'  off  Proserpina. 
The  irritated  deity  inatie  a  passage  for  himself  lo  the 
lower  world  through  the  \ery  waters  of  the  fouDtam. 
(OwfW,  Mtt.^  5,  409,  jf  ';7  )— Olaodian,  on  Ae  otfaMT 
hand,  makes  Cyane  one  of  the  attendants  of  Proser- 
pina, and  to  have  been  gathering  flowers  with  her  at 
tbe  lime  she  waa  camea  off.  According  to  this  poet, 
she  pined  away,  and  difi««o!vcd  into  a  fountain  after  the 
abduction  of  the  ^ddess.  {Clandtan^  dc  rapt.  Pro- 
t,  <l. — U.  8,  946,  seqq.)  IXodorua  Sfeu* 
his  gives  th-rd  legend,  by  which  the  fonnt.iin  Cyano 
19  tnsde  to  have  come  forUi  firom  the  opening  through 
which  Pluto  deaeeiided  with  Atoaecpina  to  tbe  rfiadea. 
{Dtod.  .Sir  ,  5,  4  ) — The  modem  name  of  the  fountain 
18  &aid  tobti  the  Ptsma.  On  the  batilia  of  ihitt  stream 
grows  the  papyrus,  which  is  thought  by  Hoare  td  have 
been  brought  hither  from  Egypt  by  the  orders  of  Hiem. 
(Hoare't  Classical  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  163  ) 

CTaiti.A!,  two  small,  rugged  islands  at  the  ep« 
trance  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  forty  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus.  {Aman,  Pertpl. 
Mar.  Eia.f  tut  fin^  p.  137,  ed.  BUait.)  Accondtng 
to  Slrabo,  one  was  near  the  European,  the  other  near 
the  Asiatic  side,  and  the  .«pacc  belwe<'n  them  was 
about  twenty  iladia.  {Strab.,  319.)  There  was  an 
ancient  fable  relative  to  these  islands,  that  they  floated 
about,  and  sometimes  united  to  crush  to  pieces  those 
vessels  which  chanced  at  the  time  to  be  passing  through 
the  straits.  {Pomp.  MeU,  2,  7.)  rimy  givea  the 
same  fable  (4,  13),  but  assigns,  at  tbe  same  time,  the 
true  cause  of  the  legend.  It  nrn^n  from  tl.fjtr  iip[)far 
ing,  like  all  other  objects,  to  move  towards,  or  from 
eaeb  other,  when  seen  from  a  vessel  in  motion  itself. 
Tlie  Ar;,'o,  wc  arc  tuld  hy  .\]io!lonins  Hhodiv.s  (2,  601), 
had  a  narrow  cacapu  in  passing  through,  und  lost  tiie 
eitremtty  of  her  stein  (d^^iotfTeio  uitpa  Kopv/iBa). 
Pirif!  '.r  says,  that  thoy  were  alive,  and  moved  to  and 
fro  more  swiftly  than  the  blasts,  until  the  expedition 
of  the  Aigonaoia  broueht  death  open  them.  (Pyth.f 
4,  371,  seqg.)  On  wTiich  passage  the  scholiast  re- 
marks in  explanation,  that  it  was  decreed  by  the  fates 
they  should  become  "  rooted  to  the  deep"  whenever 
a  vessel  8uccerdr<l  in  passing  through  ihvm  :  {F.'itnpTO, 

The  prediction  waa  accomplished  by  the  .^rco.  Pbin- 
eus  (rul.  Afj-nnaula?)  had  directed  Jason  ard  his  com- 
panions to  let  fly  a  pigeon  when  they  wert  near  these 
islands,  telling  them  that,  if  the  bird  came  safely 
ihroujrh,  the  Argo  might  venture  to  follow  her.  They 
obeyed  the  directions  of  the  prophet-prince ;  the  pi- 
geon passed  through  safely  with  the  loss  of  its  tail; 
and  then  the  Argonauts,  watching  the  recession  of  the 
rocks,  and  aided  by  Juno  and  Minerva,  towed  vigor- 
ously on,  and  passed  through  with  ili<-  loss  of  a  part  of 
the  stem-works  of  their  vessel. — The  term  "  Cyanee'* 
{Kvdveai).  i.  e  ,  "darV  Woe*  or  •*  awire,"  ia  referred 
bv  the  scholiasts  on  Furipidcs  ,  2)  ar.d  Apo!!o- 

nius  Rbodiua  (2,  317),  to  the  colour  of  these  rocks 
Tn  tbe  deaeriptfon  of  Homer,  however,  aa  will  be  aeen 
presently,  a  more  po(  lie  turn  is  given  to  the  appella- 
tion. To  the  name  Cyancac  is  frequently  joined  that 
of  Symjtlepades"  (StUT?.77yddf{'),  i  e  ,  the  Paah- 
ers,''  in  allusion  to  tlicir  supposed  coMtsion  when  vea- 
sels  attempted  to  pass  through.  ((Compare  Eurip.^ 
Med.f  9.— fftwrArc  SsjawXiryiSdor )  Juvenal  ealla 
them  ^*  eonrurrrvfia  sara,  Ct/firfas*'  (IS,  19),  and 
Ovid  {Met.,  7,  02)  has,  "  Qui  mediis  concurrtre  in 
undis  dicunlitr  7>wnir.<i  Homer  (CM.,  12,  61)  calla 
t*;rTn  IVryKToi,  "The  Wnndrrcrs,"  and  gives  the 
\  loUowing  description  of  them :  '*  There  there  are  lofty 
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, ,  wni  BMT  thflB  tbt  vwt  w«ve  of  the  duk  Am- 

jhilrilf  resounds  :  the  blr-^sed  gods  call  thoin  the 
WanUerers  Here  neither  uirck  paM  In^i  uor  do  fear- 
fal  dovM  wluch  carry  ambroait  Iq  htber  Jore ;  but 
tlie  smooth  rock  always  take*  «ww  Mint  MM  of 
tbem,  whilti  ibe  fatber  supplies  tnotfitr  to  mik*  up 
their  miiiilxT.  From  this  not  yet  his  uny  fehip  of  men 
escaped,  whichever  has  come  to  it,  but  the  wav<»  ol 
the  MB,  and  the  etorroa  of  pemieiooa  fire  uke  away 
platilisof  ships  arn?  bodies  of  men  together.  That  ship, 
irKiL't:<l.  uiilv,  whtcn  passes  over  the  sea,  haa  sailed  be- 
yoinl,  the  A  rgo,  a  care  to  all,  which  sailed  from  JEu . . . 
Bat  as  to  the  iwo  rocks,  Um  one  ra»choe  tho  wide 
heaven  with  it*  eharp  top,  and  i  duk  dood  nnwnids 
it  :  this,  indeed,  never  goes  away,  nor  does  clearness 
ever  bold  posaessioD  of  its  lop,  ctLber  in  summer  or  lu 
totamn ;  nor  eowdd  a  laortal  man  ascend  it,  or  de- 
scend, not  if  he  had  twenty  hands  and  feet  ;  for  the 
rock  is  nmooth  like  one  polished  around." — It  is  not 
Jithcuit.  from  the  accounts  here  given,  adorned  though 
the/  be  with  the  gaib  of  poetry,  to  deduce  the  inference 
dwt  the  Oytoean  Moo  were  originaUjf  voleabie.  The 
"storms  of  pernicious  fire"  {-vpij^  u/.v-i':  i^)  r/>aj) 
and  the  dark  cloud  {irvave^  vr^yiq)  point  at  once  to 
tUo.  Hence,  in  the  diseoesions  which  have  arisen 
relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Thraciaa  Bosporus, 
and  dte  enlargement  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (vid. 
Mediterraneuin  Mare),  the  agency  of  volcanoes  is  gen- 
erally aaserted  bv  the  one  party.  (Compare  0/tvt«r, 
Voyage,  &c.,  vol.  1.  p.  62.—  Geof;rapkie  Pkytiqve  dt 
Ia  .Vc)/'  \oiir,  par  Durcau  d(  ia  Mn'!'.  p  '2'ff>,  ■'^rrj'j.) 
Their  <iji;)Otit  iiis,  on  the  other  hand,  inainiain,  tliat  inc 
only  prulidlilc  change  id  i  >  region  of  the  Bosporus 
must  have  been  produced  bj  a  gradual  ainlung  of  a 
barrier  of  rocka,  and  that  even  this  must  have  oeeatiad 
at  a  period  antecedrnt  to  all  historical  and  geographi- 
cal records.  They  add,  that  the  pretended  volcanic 
aubstances  brought  from  the  Doieporus  have  been 
proved  to  be  merely  fragments  of  ordinary  rocks. 
{MaUe  Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p  397,  BrutseU  ed.)  h 
is  difficult,  hoi.\ev<T,  to  reconcile  this  dsscrlion  witli 

the  strong  and  decided  language  of  Dr.  Clarke,  rela- 
tive to  the  etrootnroof  the  rock  of  which  the  Cjanaan 

iales  consist,  as  well  as  to  the  pcncral  appearance  of 
the  shore  along  liie  line  of  the  Bo^poru.s.  '•  The  Cy- 
anea*,"  tic  reinarkn,  "  arc  each  joined  to  llic  main  land 
by  a  kind  of  iathmua,  and  appear  as  islanda  when  this 
fa  inundaled;  which  alwaya  happens  in  etorroy 
weather.  But  it  is  not  certain  tliat  the  isthm  i-,  i  r.i,- 
necting  either  of  ihem  with  the  continent,  was  for-  i 
inwly  visible.  The  disclosure  has  been  probably 
Awiog  to  that  gmdual  ainkiiv  of  tb«  level  of  the  Black 
Sea  before  noticed.  The  same  cause  continuing  to 
opr  r  I't  ,  tii.js  IK  :  t  ifter  lead  postcrily  to  marvel  what  | 
la  become  oi  tne  t.'vanea;  and  this  may  also  account 
for  their  niiiltiphed  appearance  in  ages  anterior  to  the 
time  of  .Strain}.  For  some  lime  before  wc  reached 
the  entrance  to  the  ('anal,  steering  cIomj  along  its  Lu- 
/opoan  side,  we  observed  iti  tho  clilTs  and  hills,  even 
10  their  aumniita,  a  remarkable  agnogate  of  batoio* 
foneona  otonr  auhaMncea,  nmndodhj  altrilion  in  wa- 
tt  r,  rnibedded  in  a  hard  natural  cement,  yet  differing 
from  the  usual  appearance  of  brtcdn,  rocks ;  for,  upon 
a  matai  mamination,  the  whole  mass  appears  to  have 
ttndemma,  first,  a  vtoleot  action  of  fire ;  iiod,  secondly, 
that  degree  of  friction  in  water  to  which  their  fornrta 

must  CKS  ascribed.     Breccia  rocks  do  not  conm  ',y 

consist  of  subsunces  so  modified.  The  sUatHm  form- 
ed by  this  singular  aggregate,  and  the  parte  eomposiog 

it,  exliibited,  hy  the  circunwtancos  of  their  position,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  power  of  an  inuiidaliuii ;  having 
drarrai^d  along  with  it  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
nixture,  over  all  the  heigbu  abevo  lha  praaaot  laval 
of  the  Blaek  Sea.  and  depoeited  tfaem  In  each  a  nNn> 

ner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  Init  '.ti;'.-  ,i  t.i;t.  hi  \:?A  there  | 
passed  towards  the  8«a  ol  Marmora.    AU  the  sJtreM 
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of  the  BMNMlBiDa«  ana  eoao  iiwMiwiiiiaai  compi 
them,  lean  from  the  north  to  the  sooth.  At  Uia| 
of  the  European  lighibouse,  we  fitHiod  the  §«« 
peetaoua,  beating  against  immonae iocka  af  a  ksij 
compaake*;  ueao  rocka  hava  separated  pr^ 
cally,  and  tb^  exhibit  amiaces  tinged  by  the  -..lu, 
iron.  From  this  |iouif  \v<  j  a^ssc  i  to  the  Cytneaa 
upon  the  European  side  of  the  strait,  and  than  iw 
Tbo  atmctore  of  the  rock,  whanoftha  iskoideees 
correppoiitis  with  the  nature  of  the  uraUi  alr.  cdv 
»crit>ed :  but  the  aubstances  cuoipoeiag  it  wai 
hapa  never  before  associated  in  any  mineral  aggn| 
They  all  aMeai  to  hav*  boM  move  or  less  n .cd  ^r, 
fire,  and  la  oava  been  oetnentad  doring  the  Uu,i^ 
a  volcano.  ]n  ;!ie  same  mass  may  be  observe<j  i 
tnenis  of  vanous-colourcU  /ac^a,  of  triip,  of  baiall, 
of  marble.  In  the  fiseurea  appear  agate,  ebalndi 
and  quartz  ;  but  in  friable  and  thm  veins,  not  Kill' 
inch  in  thickness,  deposited  posterior  to  the  se:  iic^ 
llie  stratum.    I'he  agate  appeared  in  a  vein  of  e 

aiderable  extent,  occuoying  a  deep  fissure  set  ■ 
than  aa  inch  wide,  and  coaled  by  a  green  etnk 
sembling  some  nf  thr  larns  r /'  .f.nia,  whichiiave  bi 
deeonpoeed  by  ttciditeroua  vapours.  Ths  Mimmji 
Una  iaadar  nek  is  the  roost  favourable  siiuuioa 
surveying  lha  aMtith  of  tha  canal  i  Ihoa  vieind^  it  I 
the  appearance  of  a  crater,  whoso  brekeo  aides  v* 
opened  towards  the  D'.u  k  Si  a,  and,  by  a  ^{IuU«t  : 
erture,  towards  the  Bosporus.  I'he  Asiatic  tide 
the  strait  is  distinguished  by  appearances  siiBilv 
those  already  described  ;  with  this  diffciettct,  U> 
oppusjlu  tu  the  kiland,  a  UlUc  to  the  east  of  tlw  .K: 
tolian  lighthouse,  a  range  of  basaltic  pillars  uuv 
discMnafli  atandii^  u^xm  &  base  ioolioed  (owwl*  t 
ara  ;  and,  whan  ewmtnod  with  atalaaeope,  axhiUui 
very  regular  prismatic  forms.  From  all  \\,<:  prectoH 
observationa,  and  after  due  conaideration  of  ercxiu ; 
corded  in  history,  as  eonpand  with  the  ptueiMiDri 
of  nature,  it  is,  perhapa,  more  than  probable,  thai  l| 
bursting  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  llie  deluge  nn 
lioiud  by  Diodorus  Sicuius,  and  tlie  ilraiii.r.g  oJ  ir 
waters  once  uniting  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Cmimu 
were  all  the  consequence  of  an  oaflh^aakeceaait 
subterranean  fires,  which  were  not  extinct  SI  tiic  tsa 
of  tile  j»«,«sa«e  of  the  Argonaut.-*,  and  the  fe£Wi*4 
which  arc  still  visible."  {Clarke  n  TranU—Rum 
Tartar^  cad  TnrW-voL  3,  p.  430,  »t^.) 

Craxinsa,  I.  a  king  of  Ae  Medea,  grao<i»oi-  c 
Hi  joces,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  fatber  uf  A»lyage«  ft 
was  a  prince  of  violent  character  (Herodot,  1,  73  — 
Compare  Lntkart  ad  lor.  ),  and  this  trail  di^pUted  .i 
self  in  his  treatment  of  the  ScjtUami  a  bed/  ti^^hm 
had  uken  refuge  in  his  territories  in  eeoBs^tMseesft 
sedition.    He  received  them  kindly,  allmvLil  i!.  i  ■ 
tlements,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  inuuai  s^^^i 
children  to  their  com,  in  order  to  have  them  uuj'i 
the  Scythian  tangtiapc  and  th.'  art  of  beDding  IM  iw- 
After  somti  tuue  had  eUpseJ,  liie  Scythiaw.  scefla- 
tomed  to  go  forth  to  the  chase,  and  to  bnng  back 
the  king  aotoa  of  the  game  obtained    ibe  hunt, 
toRied  ono  day  with  emptv  handa.  Cysive* 
vent  to  his  temptr  by  punishiog  them  serercly. 
Scythians,  indignant  at  this  treairocnl,  wiucb  iCff 
knew  to  be  unmerited,  resolved  to  slay  cue  c  the  m- 
dren  confided  to  their  care,  aml,after  pf^panng  ii^  ^ 
like  the  gtme  they  bad  been  accuatoned  to  bnng. " 
serve  It  up  before  Astyages,  and  belakc  thsautiv"  1* 
mediately  unto  Alyattea  at  bardis.    The  ^"'Y'^ 
sucooadad  hot  too  woU   Cyiuares  demsnded  tbeiJ- 
cMtives  from  the  Lydian  monarch,  and  onhls«l,o»|^ 
war  ensued.    This  war  lasted  for  five  yeart :  » «*« 
sixth,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  had  bca  n  pfec.ciM 
hf  Thal«a»  aapantad  the  contending  mx>w>  i 
svoeaDoo  n^orad  thntuAi  lfc«  mediation  o\  U^)^ 
tn^,  king  of  Babylon,  and  S)cnni*is,  kiiig.of 
iH'rodoi..  1.  73,  ecM.)  Hewdoius  also  iDftnw  » 
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(I,  109),  tkmt  Cvuarw  wu  supeiiot  in  valour  io  bis 
nmatan;  ifatwwwtlw  fnt  wiio  regularly  trained 
the  AiUt-Ts  to  miltfsrv  ^ervire  ;  tlividinfr  •hp  troops, 
mtmk  iud  been  KiiixMiieJ  promiscuouMy  belure  aU 
Ume,  aao  dutiact  companies  of  laocexs,  archers,  and 
cjnJrv  The  historian  then  adds  parenthetically, 
("till*  WM  be  who  waged  war  wuh  the  Lydjans  ; 
vfaen,  duhoff  a  Imiiie,  the  dav  became  night").  Thia 
/ureatfaettcaJ  remark  evidenliy  refers  to  Uie  foregoing 
accoooc  of  the  eclipse.  We  are  neit  informed,  that, 
kfmg  »ub<lucd  ail  Alia  above  the  river  Halys,  he 
aircM  with  ail  that  were  under  his  command  acainal 
Nioeveh,  RM^vtog  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father 
bv  the  destraetion  of  that  city.  After  he  had  defeat- 
Mi  ikiMKfmm,  bm  kid  Moge  to  Ike  ci^ ;  bat  wm 
to  AM  ii  by  «  mMod  in«M«oii  of  Iria  tvmumea. 
F  or  a  numerous  army  of  ScyihiaiiH,  headed  by  Mq- 
ivASiOtada  la  uniptitm  into  Madia,  defeated  bim  m  a 
L  idMi  lillle,  M  Tidoeai  him  «im1  all  Upper  Asia, 
c~iir  subject. Oil  t  i  ihem,  for  eighl-and-tvveuty  years. 
{tk-!yk>'. ,  I,  Then,  in  reveiige  Uu  their 

pLng  iTnpoaitiaiw  ftM  aactions,  ho  Jttm  dioir  ehieA 
uuH,  when  inlozicatcd,  ut  a  banqi:.  '  tn  which  he  had 
iivTitcd  thea,  and,  expelliog  the  rest,  recovered  his  A»> 
BKrpnreraodpoMMM.  (OmbC.,  1, 1M.)  AAtr 
the  Mtdes  took  Nineveh  and  subdued  the  Assy- 
ma  provioccs,  aU  exoafX  tb«  fiabjrlomatia,  their  coo- 
kkatm  m  ihs  mm.   Oyuurat  dwd  dW  having 
rngned  httf  years,  including  twentv-eight  year^^  of 
ik  Seyt^  domiiuoa. — Hale  dxea  the  tmie  of  the 
cdipas  Uiat  was  predicted  by  Thalea»     abttve  elaled* 
TT,  iie  18ih  of  May,  B.C.  603,  at  9  honr^  nr,6  30  rntn 
qi«*  It  tilt  SMnuQg.     lie  makes  this  eclipse  to  have 
kmatatalooe,  and  the  moon's  shadow  to  have  trav- 
okA  the  earth's  disk,  near  the  raouth  of  the  r-vor  Ila- 
hfi,  lae  boundiry  of  the  two  contending  kmgdoixia  at 
a  la.cT  diT   {Ude't  Amhfm  of  Chnmology,  vol.  4, 
P-  S4,  iiei.)   The  ptme  learned  writer  makes  Cyaz- 
ares  L  Is  hate  hemt  the  same  with  A'o*  Kobad,  whom 
MoUmimL  sai  Mhsr  Persian  hisioriaiNi  give  as  the 
ttiKiim  of  lbs  second  or  Kaianiau  dynasty     He  iden- 
riies  lam  also  with  the  Ahasucrus  oi  Scripture. 
(iUietAMdyti$,Tol.  4,  p.  7Q,8l.)   Aeeording^ bow- 
•vet,  Is  aaa^ar  aiadem  writer,  Cyaxares  is  the  same 
widnlaMwaithatyUd  G**ta*p.   (Holty,  Djenuekid, 
PfTidm,  &c  .  p.  &3,  »e^.,  Hanav.,  1839.)--II.  Son 
of  Aatjr^e^  wmadud  Ino  iather  at  the  age  of  40 
^ean.  Bainf  aatocall7  of  «n  eai^,  indolent  dispoei- 
noB.  irxj  fond  of  his  amust'mcnts,  he  left  the  burden 
afaifaiiysfliirBsnd  the  earo  of  the  govcnunent  to  Cy- 
9m,  km  wqkftm  and  •aiwhi'lMr,  who  mnied  hie  only 
iliacikier,  and  wi*.  therefore,  doubly  entitled  to  sue 
cted  kioL   Xem^boa  ooticea  thia  marnage  as  taking 
p  <ce  dm  the  aeanotat  of  Babylon.  (Oyr<>p.,8,S6.) 
h/i  to  this  Sir  Isaac  Newton  jii?t]v  ohicrt^-  "This 
daa^Mer,  a&iih  Xeoopkm,  was  reported  to  be  very 
hMdsome,  and  oaed  to  play  with  Cyras  when  they 
wPTe  both  children,  and  tn  pxv  that  ^e  wn-jld  mnrrv 
a-m ,  icd,  therefore,  they  were  much  of  the  same  ago. 
XeMfhon  saith,  that  Cyrua  married  her  aftaff  IIm  U- 
kmf  of Bahylon  :'bni  ^hr  wnn  then  an  old  woman.    !t  i; 
mora  probable  13M,  be  luarned  her  while  f>ho  was  young 
irni  handsoae,aad  boa  Toong  roan.*'  (Chran.,p. 
310.)   Newten  supposes  that  DariuB  the  Mede  was 
Ae  SOD  of  Cyasire*,  and  cousin  of  Cyru»  ;  and  that 
CjToa  lebeJled  »g»in»t,  and  dethroned  him  two  years 
jfar  tlo  o^itare  of  Babylon.    But  this  is  unfounded  : 
wUhnj  ttie  Mede  was  sixteen  years  older  than  Cy- 
rji    We  may  therefore  rest  aaeured  that  he  vraa  Cy- 
VRs  himseU,  and  none  else.    (Hak's  Anahmt  (rf 
mmwliiiif,  vol.  4,  p.  88,  3<i  ed  ) 

CrBKBc,  a  name  of  Cvbele,  used  by  the  poeta  when 
« femmU  im  loqiured.  The  form  CybeHo  ia  aooM^ 
i.ien,ibeafh  wfth  fesa  propriety,  employed  Air  •  •iaV' 
wtrawKe  (Compare  the  Greek  forma  KvUXif  and 
^•¥%ad  eonaalt  JDnktnimth,  ad  SiL  iftrf^  17., 


ay  a 

8, — Heyne,  ad  Vifg.,  JEn.,  3,  111. — Donng,  aa  Ca- 
lull.,  63,  9. — Hntmm,  ad  Prudent.,  -rtpl  oTtf.  10, 
196.  — Brouckhus.,  ad  Fropcrt.,  3,  15,  96.— iForMtth 
tti,  Lex.  Tot.  Lot.,  s.  r.  Cybck.) 

Cybblb  (for  the  quantity  of  the  penult,  vid  Cybebei^ 
a  goddc»9,  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  and  distin> 
guished  by  the  appellation  of  "Mother  of  the  (Jod»,** 
or  "  Great  Mother."    The  Phrygians  and  l.ydimm  re- 

Srded  her  as  the  goddeaa  of  nature  or  of  the  earth, 
er  temples  stood  oa  the  aommits  of  hills  or  mount' 
ains,  anch  aa  Dindymus,  Berecyntus,  Sipylus,  md 
others.  She  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Pcssinua, 
in  Galatia,  above  which  place  rose  Mount  Dtndymus, 
whence  her  surname  of  Dindymene.  Her  statue  in 
this  ct^  was  n^ing  more  than  a  large  aerolite,  which 
WW  held  to  be  her  nnvon-srat  image,  and  which  was 
removed  to  Home  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war.  The  legeitd  of  Cjrbele  and  Atys  baa  already 
been  tlfaided  to,  m  it«  vuioas  forma  (vm2.  AtysX  and 
the  explanation  given  on  that  occasion  may  here  be  rc- 
jieatcd,  that  Atya  was,  in  fact,  an  incarnation  of  the 
son.  The  oMoont  of  Bwdoms,  m  oaoal,  is  boaod  apott 
th*  v>tcm  of  Euhemerus,  by  which  a  mortal  origin  was 
aought  to  be  established  for  all  the  heathen  divinitiea. 
Aoeoiihw  to  thia  writer,  Cybola  was  daughter  to  Kii^ 
Mvon  ana  his  r|nc(  n  Dindyma.  She  was  exposed  by 
her  father  on  Mount  Cybeloa,  whara  ahc  was  auckled 
by  panrtiers  ami  Uonassaa,  aad  was  aftcrwaid  taand 
by  shepherdesses,  who  named  her  Cybclc.  "When 
she  grew  up,  she  displayed  great  skill  in  the  healing 
art,  and  eurad  all  tha  diseases  of  the  cbildren  and  cat> 
tlf  They  thence  called  her  the  mountain-mofJier. 
W  hile  dwelling  in  the  woods  aha  formed  a  stnct  friend- 
ship with  Marayaa,  and  had  a  tofo-alTair  with  a  yoat^ 
named  Atys  or  Allis.  She  was  afterward  acknowl- 
edged by  her  parents ;  but  hci  father,  on  discovering 
her  intimacy  with  Atys,  seized  that  unhappy  youth  anio 
put  htm  tn  dealh.  Grief  depri veil  Cybele  of  her  rea- 
son ;  with  disthevelled  locks  shu  loauied  to  the  souuci 
of  tha  diOHM  and  pijpaa  which  she  bad  invented,  ovar 
various  regiona  of  the  earth,  even  as  far  as  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hyperboreans,  teaching  mankind  agriculture : 
her  companion  was  still  the  faithful  Marsyas.  Mean- 
time a  dreadful  famine  taraged  Phrygia ;  the  oraek^ 
being  consulted,  directed  that  the  body  of  Atys  should 
be  buried,  and  divine  honours  be  paid  to  Cybele.  A 
atately  temple  waa  accordingly  erected  to  her  at  Pea> 
sinua  by  King  MidaS.  (Died.  8ie.,  3,  58,  aeq.)  It 
18  apparent  from  il.is  ;icro  inf,  pr;igui:ifzcd  as  it  is, 
that  Cybele,  Marayaa,  and  Atys  wore  all  ancient  Phiy* 
gian  daitiaa.^Iika  Asiatic  worship  in  genei^  that  of 
UyVrle  was  eitihusiaslic.  Her  priests,  named  Galli 
and  Corjfbantes,  ran  about  with  dreadful  cries  and 
bowlings,  beating  on  timbrels,  claahing  cymbala,  sound* 
ing  pipes.  ;.ijJ  -utting  their  flesh  with  knives.  The 
box- tree  and  cypress  were  considered  m  sacred  to  her ; 
aa  from  the  former  she  made  the  pipes,  and  Atys  waa 
Raid  to  !i;ivr  heen  changed  into  the  latter.  We  find  from 
Pindar  and  the  dramatists,  that  the  worship  and  the 
mysteriea  of  the  Great  Mother  were  common  in  Greece, 
particalarly  at  Athens,  in  their  tirno.  {Pind.,  Pytk., 
3,  iZl.—Schol.,  ad  ioe.—Eurip.,  Htppol.,  143.— /d., 
Bflcc*.,  78.— Jd.,  mi.)  Tha  worship  of  Cyb- 
ele, as  has  already  bpon  remarked,  waa  introduced  into 
Rome  near  the  close  ol  the  second  Punic  wsf,  A.U.C 
647,  when  a  solemn  ambioay  was  sent  to  Attalne, 
king  of  Prr?amiis,  to  reqoest  the  imago  at  Paaainoi^ 
which  iidii  iallcn  from  heaven.  The  iMMMmh  isadOy 
yielded  compliance,  and  the  goddess  was  conveyed  to 
the  lulian  capiul,  whsra  a  atately  toutple  was  built  to 
receive  her,  and  a  solemn  faathraf,  nadnd  the  Megale- 
Ma,  was  celebrated  every  year  in  her  honour.  (Ltv., 
29, 14.— Osid,  Faat,,  4,  179,  tcgq.)  As  the  Greek* 
hsd  eenfeondad  bar  with  Rhaa,  ao  the  Latma  iMdobar 
one  with  their  Ops,  tho  goddess  of  the  earth.  {Lv- 
trm  3»  698,*sj|.— Kiif.,  uB».,  3, 104  j  6, 786,  dtc.) 
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—In  works  of  ut  Cybele  ezhibiu  the  matronly  lir  and 
composed  dimity,  which  durtingtriftb  hum  and  CerM. 

Sotnrtimes  she  is  veiled,  and  seated  on  a  thronr  with 
iiuiia  iil  her  8itifi  ;  Other  timcB  riding  ui  u  chariot 
drawn  by  lions.  Her  head  is  always  crowned  with ' 
towers.  She  frequently  heats  on  a  dnun,  and  bears  a 
sceptre  in  her  hand.  (Kci'^'htla/r  MvAology,  p.  223, 
te^q.) — The  nanio  Gybtle  la  derived,  by  some,  from 
the  eymbaU  ((CMi6of,  n/ifia/Ui)  used  in  the  worship  of 
th»  goddess.  It  is  b«tt»r,  however,  to  suppoM  Imt  m 
ealled.  because  represented  usoally  in  her  more  mys- 
terious character,  under  a  sriobulsr  or  else  square  form : 
(X4ryer<u  de  uro*  KvCO.t]  wkIi  tov  kvOikhv  a\r;fiaTo^, 
tarn  ye^^tnpim't  9  y^.—Lez.  A»tiq.,  Frag.  t»  Htrm. 

23.  p  233. — For  an  explanation  of  the  myth  of  Cyhrtc, 
which  cannot,  of  course,  be  given  here,  consult  Gmg- 
mou/,  to).  2,  pt.  1,  p.  67,  teqq.) 

Cvaist**,  ft  town  of  C>ppftdooi>»  m  the  diatvi^  of 
Oktaonk,  and  it  the  fbot  of  Mo«nt  Thvnis.  (Cte., 
Ep  ad  Fam.,  15,  2  ct  A.—Ep.  ad  Alt ,  5,  20  )  Ci- 
cero made  it  his  beadqoarters  dunns  his  command  in 
Cilido.  Ledw  is  tndined  to  place  Oybisin  at  JTmw. 
hissar,  near  Maxaca,  but  (V.!";  yio'^tior;  r\ocf  not  agTP« 
with  Sftrabo'8  account.  1*  Anvilie  had  imagined,  Irom 
a  similanty  of  name,  that  Cybistra  might  be  represented 
bf  BuMUr$k,  ft  somII  place  near  the  aouice  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  H alys ;  bat  it  is  not  said  whedwr 
there  are  any  remains  of  anti qirttv  at  Bustereh,  and, 
besides,  I^eake  affirms,  lluii,  according  to  the  Arabian 
ge<M|rspher  Hadji  Khalfa,  the  true  name  of  the  place 
le  JEa«f«r«.  {Ama  Minor,  p.  63.)  Cybistra  is  men- 
tioned by  Hieraeles  among  the  Episcopal  citieB  of 
Cappadocia.  (Hicrwl .  p.  TOOi.— ifMMSr^  Oagr.t 
vol  6,  pt.  2,  p.  2d(>,  ^2.) 

CrcLADBB,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  that  cluster  {KiK/.or)  r.f  islands  which  enrirclcd 
Delos.  Strabo  (485)  says,  that  the  CJyclades  were 
at  first  only  twelve  in  number,  but  were  afterward  m- 
ereased  to  fifteen.  These,  as  we  learn  from  Artemi- 
dotm,  were  Ceoe,  Gythnoe,  Seripbos,  Melos,  Siphnos, 
Oimolos,  Prepesintbos,  Oleanxi,  F.-iroii,  Na.\os,  .Syroa, 
Myconoa,  Teoos,  Andros,  and  Gyaros,  which  last,  bow- 
ever,  StMbo  hnmelf  was  desirous  of  ejccloding,  from 
its  being  a  mere  rack,  as  also  Prepesintbos  and  Olca- 
MM.— It  appears  from  the  Greek  historians,  that  the 
CycladcN  were  first  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  Cari- 
ans,  and  Leleges,  whose  piratical  habits  rendered  them 
fwimdsble  to  the  citiee  en  the  eootmsiit,  till  they  were 
conquered  and  finally  extirpated  by  Minos.  {Thuryd., 
I,  4. — Herodol ,  1,  171.)  ThcKc  inlinidH  were  subse- 
quently occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Pulycrates,  ty- 
not  of  Samoa,  and  the  Persians,  ('tfcroddt.,  5, 38.) 
But,  alter  the  battle  of  Mycale,  they  became  d«q|iendant 

on  the  Athnrans.    {Thucyi  ,  1.  9i.) 

Cvci/ui  j>ocl<z,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  {rram- 
raarians  to  a  class  of  minor  bards,  who  selected,  for  the 
subjects  of  their  productions,  things  transacted  us  well 
dnrinf  the  Trojan  war,  as  before  and  after ;  and  who, 
in  treativi  ^  of  ;liese  subjects,  confined  themselves  with- 
in a  ceruin  round  or  cycle  of  fable  {kvkXo^,  circulu*). 
In  order  to  onderaland  the  subject  more  fully,  we  must 
observe,  that  there  was  both  a  Mythic  and  a  Trojati 
cycle.  The  former  of  these  embr  ced  the  whole  se- 
ries of  fable,  from  the  genealodes  of  the  gode  down  to 
the  thne  of  the  Troian  wai:  The  latter  comprised  the 
MIee  ^at  had  iwwmieo  to,  or  wsn  in  any  way  con- 
nected with,  the  Trojan  %var.  Of  the  tirst  class  were  ' 
Tbeogoniee,  Cosmogonies.  Titanomachies,  and  the 
fike;  of  the  aoeoid,  the  poeme  of  Aretimio,  Lesehes. 
Stasinas,  and  others.  At  s  Istcr  period,  the  tonn  cvclic 
/as  applied,  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  to  two  specie*  of 
poems  ;  one,  where  the  poet  confined  himself  to  a  trite 
and  hackneyed  round  {KVxXti)  of  particulars  (ampaie 
JKmtt.,  o4  Fit.,  1») ;  the  odiar,  where,  fnm  an 
jjglMnnce  ofthetnoMtwoflf  oirieiwaiiyMd  «f  Hm 


art  itself,  the  author,  with  tedious  miautcneeaa,  re 
cOQDted  all  the  attendaiH  eircumatancoa  of  an  flVH^ 
from  the  earUest  beginninga  of  the  same  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  history  of  the  I'rojan  war,  from  the  story  oi 
^  Leda  and  the  egga.  (Compare  Heynt,  Smmf*.  1« 
Mn.^  3,  vol.  S,  !».  998,  ed.  LtpM.) 
Croidvce,  a  fabled  raco,  of  gigantic  etsa,  baiviiv 

but  one  eve,  large  and  round,  placed  in  the  centre  01 
their  forehead,  whence,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
eoant,  their  name  was  derived,  from  xMutf,  **«  csro^ 
lar  ^  end  u^,  "an  eye.**    Homer  nsskee 

Ulysses,  after  having  left  the  country  of  the  Lotas- 
eaters  (Lotophagi),  to  have  sailed  on  westward,  and  to 
have  come  to  that  of  the  Cyclopes,  which  cookl  aai  have 
been  very  In  diatant,  or  tlie  poet  wontd  in  that  eass, 
as  he  alwavs  dors,  have  specified  the  number  of  days 
occupied  in  the  voyage.    The  Cyclopes  are  described 
by  him  as  a  rude  and  lawleas  nce,wlK>  neither  plaatsd 
nor  sowed,  but  wIkmo  land  wae  so  fertile  as  to  {«o- 
duce  for  them,  of  ttadl^  wbaat,  barley,  and  vinea. 
Thcv  had  no  social  institutions,  neither  asseinblic»  nor 
lawa,  but  dwelt  acpaiately,  each  in  hia  cave,  ou  the 
tope  of  lofty  aunmtaine,  and  each,  without  regard  to 
others,  governed  hia  own  wife  and  children.    I'he  ad- 
venture of  Ulyt»5,es  with  Polyphemus,  one  of  this  t&tt, 
will  be  found  onder  the  latter  article.    Nothing  is  said 
by  Homer  respecting  the  size  of  the  Cyctopoa  m  gso* 
era],  but  every  effort  u  nsde  to  give  an  exaggentad 
idea  of  that  of  Polyphemus.    Hence  some  hive  im- 
agtaed  tiiat,  according  to  the  Homenc  idea,  the  Cy* 
clopea  were  not  in  general  of  such  huge  dimensions  or 
cannibal  habits  as  the  bard  assigns  to  Polyphemus  biai* 
self.    For  the  latter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  ordinary  Cvclops-race,  but  tlie  son  of  Ncpiur.e  and 
a  sea-nymph ;  end  iie  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
strongest  of  the  Cyclopes.    ( M.,  1 , 70.) .  I^ter  poets, 
however,  lost  no  lime  m  supplying  whatever  the  h\\« 
wanted  ID  ibis  respect,  and  hence  Virgil  d(-«cnbi;;«  liie 
whole  race  as  of  gigantic  stature,  anu  compares  them 
to  so  many  tall  fbarest^ trees.   (.£11.,  9,  ttO.)   It  is  not 
a  little  leniarkdle,  that  neither  in  the  deoetiption  «f 

the  Cyclopes  in  general,  nor  of  Polvphemus  in  par- 
ticuhur,  is  there  any  notice  taken  of  thetr  being  one- 
eyed  ;  fat,  in  the  aeoonnt  of  the  bliodioff  of  the  lattar, 
it  seems  to  be  assumed  as  a  thing  well  Known.  We 
may  hence,  perhaps,  infer,  that  Homer  followed  the 
usual  derivation  of  the  name. — 'Thus  much  for  the 
Homeric  account  of  the  Oydopes.  In  Uesiod,  on  tht 
other  hind  {Theo^.^  189,  saof.),  wo  have  what  af»> 
pears  to  be  the  earlier  legend  respecting  these  fahlcd 
beings,  a  circumstance  which  may  tend  to  bhow  that 
the  Odyssey  was  composed  by  a  poet  later  than  He- 
siod,  and  not  by  the  author  of  tihe  Iliad.  In  tha  The(^ 
ony  of  Hesiod,  the  Cyclopes  are  only  Arao  in  noiabe^ 
Brontes,  Steropes,  and  Arges.  Thev  are  the  sons  of 
branns  and'  Gsa  (Coslas  and  I'erra),  and  tiietr  em- 
ploymmt  is  to  fabricate  the  thnndnlwlt  for  Jove. 
They  arc  said  to  be  in  even"  other  rtrspcct  like  gods, 
excepting  the  one,  single  eve,  m  the  midtile  of  their 
forehead.^,  a  circumstance  from  which  Hesiod  ai-'^o, 
like  Homer,  deduces  their  general  name:  "Thait 
nsme,"  says  the  poet,  '*was  i'vclopea,  bocftiiaoasi» 
glc,  round  eve  lav  in  their  forciicad."  (Tkeog.,  144 
seq.)  in  the  individual  names  given  bv  He«iod,  wt 
have  ovident^  the  germe  of  the  vvbok  fable  The  C' v- 
clopes  are  (he  raergiea  of  the  aky,  the  thunder,  the 
lightning,  and  the  rapid  manth  of  the  latter  (Brontea, 
from  lipovrr},  thundrr. — Steropes.  from  crTrf/orrr/,  tf» 
Itghtnmg-. — Arges,  from  ^py^K*  rapid),  in  accordance 
with  this  idea,  the  term  Rillii^Un^  {Cyelont)  itself  IM^' 
be  regarded  a.<  a  Rim[)le.  not  a  compouno  term,  of  the 
same  elaes  with  fiu'/urj:,  Kipxui^',  KiKpo^',  Tlf  ?MK':  and 
the  word  ntv'c'''  or  being  the  root,  we  may  make  the  Cy- 
ebpea  to  be  the  Wh»ter*t  or,  to  deaigpiate  them  by  a 
Latin  nanw,  Hi*  Felnili.  (Compare  Hmmtm,  dt 
ifyUmL  Gme.  iinljfiite.>-0^,  mL     ^  19M 
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(Hurt,  GescktchU  der  Baukumi,  vol.  1, 
m.^Afmamrtk.,Mp.  Phot.,  Cod.,  250.)  Another 


WhM  the  Tfanadci^  dM  Lif^littung,  and  the  npid 
FUoM  kmi  Am  ciMwatJ  vj  into  oo»-w^ 
giaou,  mad  liedM  in  llw  wigyKniiliood  of  vok** 

K  wu  to  easy  process  lo  convert  them  into 
tlw  a4«ut4nt«  of  Vulcan.  (Calitm.  H.  in 
46,  teqq  —Virg^  Oemrg.^  A,  178.— A.,  8, 
416.  ufq.)  Aa  they  were  now  artiita  in  on*  line,  it 
gave  DO  surpnse  to  find  them  engaged  in  a  taak  adapt- 
ed to  their  huge  strength,  namely,  lljal  of  rearing  the 
aaasire  walU  of  Tiijoa,  for  which  puruoaa  they  were 
bfoofbt  by  Pmtoa  from  Lycia.  {Saul.  *d  Eurip., 
OrtMt  .  955  — Knu'k'Uys  ^trithdoctl,  p  259,  ttqq.) 
Haace.  too,  iht  name  Cyciofjuii,  is  .ipplied  tu  this  spe- 
td  •tcbtiecLure,  respecting  which  we  will  give 
k  at  Um  doae  of  this  aiticle. — Tbia  uaU 
ha*  led  aoine  to  imagine,  that 
^CvcIopc«  wtre  nothing  more  than  a  caste  or  race  of 
or,  raiber,  worker^*  in  ((uarries,  who  descended 
■M^Md  CMM  ibcth  frotn.  (he  bowels  of  the  earth,  with 
a  taa^>  attached  to  their  forebeada,  to  light  them  on 
ih«u  way.  and  which  at  a  distance  would  appear  like  a 
iaife,  fain  1  rig  eye  :  an  explanation  more  ingenious  than 
lemry.    (Uut,  - 

loistioa  is  that  which  refers  the  name  Cyclops  to  the 
cocokr  buildings  constructed  by  th<-  iM<isi;i,  of  which 
«c  hare  ao  remarkable  a  specKiitni  m  what  is  called 
ika  Tieeanrv  of  AUeaa,  at  Mjceoa.   from  the  form 
af  dMt  boOdiaga,  leaerabUng  within  e  hollow  eone  or 
heebnre,  and  the  round  opening  at  the  top,  the  inJiviJ- 
oalswho  coostnictt^d  them  are  thought  to  have  derived 
cllation.    (KruMe,  HtUat,  vol.  1,  p.  440.— 
GtWt  ArgtltM,  p.  S4.) — Aa  regarda  the 
'  occapted  by  the  Homeric  Cyclopes,  it  may  be 
rttairked.  that  this  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
ibe  i&Und  of  Stcily.    But  it  would  be  very  incunsistent 
in  the  poll  to  pbco  the  Cyclopes,  a  race  contemning 
the  foda,  in  an  island  sacred  to,  and  in  whicli  wcro 
paatved  tbe  Iterda  of,  the  Sun.    The  distance,  too, 
between  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi  and  that  of  the  Cy- 
ckoaea,  ooold  noC  have  been  veiy  eooatderable ;  aince;, 
•a  Ua  alieedy  beon  ramarked,  H  ie  not  given  in  dtya 
tod  nights,  a  mode  of  nitasiiri  iunt  always  adopted  by 
Uomer  when  the  distance  meuttoned  is  a  great  one. 
Cmythuig  conspires,  theraCNOi  to  induce  ttie  belief, 
that  ibe  Cyckpea  o<  Hooor  won  pUoMi  bjr  bim  on  the 
eoa«  of  Africa,  •  irie  to  the  north  of  the  Syitb  Mi- 
nor.    i,Comp»Tc  .Vannrr!,  Cft'S^r.,  vol.  4,  p.  9,  seaq.) 
They  nho  oaake  them  to  have  dwelt  in  Sicily  blend  an 
okl  UaditMo  with  one  of  more  recent  date.    This  last 
pfoiublr  took  its  nse  when  .^tna  and  the  Lipari  inl- 
ands were  assigned  to  Vulcan,  by  the  popular  btlief 
of  the  day.  as  his  workshops;  which  could  only  have 
hiiyined  wbcn  .£tn«  h*d  become  belter  known,  end 
Mmk  Moeekyloa,  in  the  iale  of  Lennoi,  had  eeeeed 
10  be  Tolcamc — Before  we  conclude  this  article,  a  few 
remarka  will  be  made  on  the  subject  of  Cyclopian 
architectme.   This  atjle  of  bailding  is  frequently 
(udod  to  by  lb*  moM  writeia.   In  fact,  evenr  trcbi- 
teeuml  woik  of  estnoidinaTy  magnitude,  to  tne  exe- 
cution of  which  human  labour  appeared  inadi rii;ijic, 
was  ascnbed  to  the  Cyclopes     (Eurip  ,  Iph  in  Aul., 
534.— /J.,  Here.  Fur  ,  lo.— /</.,  Troad.,  108.— Slra- 
ha,  373.— &«ec..  Here.  Fur  ,  99G.--Slalius,  Thch., 
1,  151, — PauMM.,  2,  25.)   The  general  character  of 
dm  Cyclopian  style  is  immense  blocks  of  stono,  with- 
omceneoi,  placed  uon  each  other,  sometimea  irreg- 
oU^,  nod  with  wiiBinliiuiju  filling  op  the  intenticea, 
MMltmes  in  regrilar  and  horizontal  rows.    The  Cy- 
dofkm  ely le  is  commonly  divided  into  four  eras.  The 
/M,  or  eldest,  is  that  employed  MTuyM  and  Myce- 
n*.  contistiog  of  Uocka  Of  vaiiooa  aiMe,  some  of  them 
vty  Urge,  tho  inlowtfeao  Af  wlmdi  aie,  or  were  once, 
n\kd    wi:h  small  atooee.   The  Mnmd  era  is  marked 
by  (Krij^onal  atonoa,  whtcb  novoitbabas  fit  into  each 
w«h0aaib|iHl  Bieelj.  SpodaoM  «dal  tt  Mpbi, 


lalis,  and  at  Coaa  in  Etraria.  In  this  style  there  anf 
no  coanee.  Tho  tJari  «n  appeare  in  the  Phociaa 
citiM,  Hid  m  aome  of  Bmotio  and  Aigdia.  It  ia  di»i 
tiagoiabed  by  the  work  being  made  in  courses,  and  the 
itonoa^  though  of  unequal  aizc,  being  of  the  aame 
heigbt.  The  foHrtk  and  ymngeat  atyle  preeeota  hoit 
zonul  conraea  of  mmmj,  not  alwaya  of  tbo  aano 
heigbt,  but  formed  of  atanaa  which  aw  all  rectangular. 
This  style  is  chiefly  confined  to  Attica.  {Hamilton, 
Archadog.,  15,  320.)  Drawinga  of  Cyclopian  walla 
are  given  in  GdPt  ArgoiUt,  pT.  7. — MiaUi,  Antieki 
Manumcnlt,  tar.  9,  10,'  11,  12. — Hirt,  Geschichte  der 
Baukuntl,  taf.  7,  fig.  5,  6,  8,  9,  10.  The  most  ra- 
tional opinion  relative  to  the  Cyclopian  walls  of  anti- 
quity, ia  that  which  aacribea  their  erection  to  tbo  an* 
etant  Pahagi.  (Andiedl,  7W,  irot.  S,  p.  JIH 
Getch.  der  Bauk.,  vol.  1,  p.  199.  &c  ) 

Cycnds,  i.  a  son  of  Mars,  killed  by  Howoloa.  Aa 
the  latter  wu  pMaiiig  by  the  tenple  of  ApoUo  at  Pa- 
gaaa,  he  waa  oppoaod  by  Cyenna,  who  waa  in  tho 
habit  of  plmidenng  thoee  who  bioqght  the  aaeriflcoa 
to  the  god.  Both  Cycnus  and  his'paroot  Mars  were 
standing  in  the  same  chariot  ready  for  the  conflict. 
Hercules  engaged,  and  slew  the  former;  and  whan 
Mars,  who  had  witnessed  the  fate  of  his  son,  woaM 
avetige  him,  ho  received  a  wound  in  the  tbifh  from  the 
spear  of  the  hero,  Tho  two  combats  are  described  in 
the  Heaiodean  fragment  called  tho  Shield  of  Ueicit- 
lee.*'  (Vii.  Hoaiod.)— IT.  A  eon  of  Noptuoo,  whom 
his  father  had  made  invulnerable.  He  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Trojans  at  the  landing  of  the  Greeks,  and 
bad  Achillao  Sat  an  aatMBiat.  When  ihc  latter  saw 
that  his  weapona  were  of  no  effect,  be  took  adTanlag* 
of  a  fait  on  tbe  part  of  Cycnua,  occaaionad  by  a  atone 
with  which  he  came  in  contact,  as  he  was  retreating 
before  tho  Grecian  bero^  and  choked  him  to  death  by 
means  of  the  strap  of  faia  helmet.  Neptnoo  inmadl- 
ately  changed  the  corpse  of  his  son  into  a  swan  (lttf«- 
vof,  cycnua.  —  Ovtd,  Mel.,  12,  72.  )— III.  Son  of 
Stheneleus,  and  king  of  the  Ligorians.  Ho  was  a  re- 
lation and  friend  of  Pbaetbon's,  and  waa  standing  on 
tho  banka  of  the  Po  when  Ate  atatera  of  the  latter 
were  transformed  into  poplars.  While  mourning  at 
the  sight  he  waa  himself  changed  into  a  swan.  (Chid, 
Met.,  2,991.} 

CYoUii  o  painter,  bom  in  tbe  udand  of  Cythnua, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  who  flooriabed  Olymp.  104. 
Hortciisius,  ihe  orator,  purchased  his  painting  of  the 
Argonauts  for  144,000  sesterces  (nearly  85600).  Thia 
aame  piece  waaafMlward  transferred  by  .^grippa  to  the 
portico  of  NaptoM.  {Plm-t  35, 40.— Die  Ctu*.,  63, 
27.) 

Cvnipra.    Vid.  Acontiua. 
Cronva,  a  river  of  Cilida  Campeatria,  rising  in  tbe 
cham  of  Mount  Tboma,  and  falling  into  the  aea  a  liulo 

below  Tarsus,  which  stood  on  ila  banks.  (Xen., 
Anab.,  1.  2.)  Its  waters  were  extremely  cold,  and 
Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life  by  bathing  in  thein  when 
OTerbeated  and  fatigued.  The  ilbeaa  of  Alexander  re- 
sulting from  thia,  la  conneeted  with  the  wdl-knowa 
story  of  the  physician  Philip.  {.4rni2n,  Eip.  Alex., 
2,  A.—Quint.  Curt.,  3,  4,  7,  seaq  )  The  river  Cyd- 
nua  expanded  about  a  mile  below  Tsrsus,  near  the 
sea,  and  formed  a  port  for  tho  city,  called  Rbegma, 
or  the  aperture.  {Straho.  672  )  The  Oeogr.  Wu*. 
Clhna,  4,  p.  5,  gives  the  casilc  of  Arlow  as  tlie  liar 
hour  of  Taraoa.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p. 
65.)  The  Gydnuo  ia  now  tbo  Tenoot,  and,  according 
to  Captain  Beaufort,  is  at  present  inaccessible  lo  any 
but  the  smallest  boats  ;  though  within  the  bar  that  ob- 
airiicts  the  entrance,  it  is  deep  enough,  and  about  160 
feet  wide.  Tl»t  thia  rirer  waa  navigable,  however, 
anciently,  we  learn  from  Plourch**  description  of  Clo- 
opatra's  .splendid  pageant  in  sailing  down  I's  stream; 
a  passage  ao  well  known  to  tbe  English  reader  froni 
8lNkaMan*o  beaatifol  Tonifla.  {Pbti ,  Vu  AiK..  c 
^  387 
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tb.)  Capt  Beaufort  obsenres,  thst  the  must  haTe 
reitrcd  considerably  from  tlie  nouth  of  tb&  Cyduus  ; 
niicc,  111  the  time  of  the  cntMdM,  it  i«  repotted  to 
have  been  six  miles  fhwn  Tanas,  and  now  that  di»- 
tance  is  more  than  doubled.  {Karamania,  p.  376.— 
Cramer's  Asm  Minor,  toI.  2,  p  ^11  ) 

GvpomU.  the  most  anciejt  ctly  m  the  laUnd  of 
Crate.  (A^vA*,  476.)  It  w  aaid  to  hww  heco  found- 
ed by  the  Cydoncs  of  Homer  {Ott ,  3,  292),  whom 
Stnbo  coDsidcrod  as  indigenous.  But  Herodotus  &s- 
eniiw  itt  origin  lo  a  party  of  Samians,  who,  having 
been  exUed  by  Polvcfalaa,  settle  in  Crete  mbMa  thn 
had  expelled  Zwynthian*.  Six  years  afterwara, 
the  Samians  wero  conquered  in  a  naval  ut^  agemcnt 
bj  the  ^gineloi  and  Cretans,  and  reduced  to  captiTi- 
1^ :  the  town  then  probably  reverted  to  its  ancient 
posscsTOfs  the  Cydoniaiis,  (Hrroiiot.,  3,  59  )  It 
stood  on  the  norlhirm  coast  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  Crete,  and  was  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  city 
of  the  wbola  iabnd,  iidco,  la  the  ciytl  wan,  it  with- 
stood the  united  foieao  of  GnoMW  and  Ooftytia  after 
they  h  id  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Crete,  From 
Cydonia  the  quince-tree  was*  first  brought  iulo  Italy, 
and  thence  the  fruit  was  called  iM&un  Cydonium,  or 
Cydonian  ap{^e.  lu  inlwbitaiita  wei«  the  best  of  the 
Cretan  archers.  The  rains  of  tbia  anoioBt  city  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  Mte  of  JeramL  {Cntm^t  Ancient 
Qreece,  vol.  3,  p.  365,  teg.) 

GyosIia.  a  city  of  Phrygta.  Mannert  supposes  it 
to  have  been  the  same  with  Laodicea,  on  the  corifii;"" 
of  three  provinceii,  Cann,  Phry^a,  simI  Lydia,  and 
■itoate  on  the  Lycun,  which  flows  into  the  Mteatidcr. 
(Ocwr.,  voL  6,  pu  3,  p.  131.)  Herodotiu  apcaks  of 
B  pillar  erected  m  Cydrafa  bf  CroBmia,  with  an  mserip- 

tioii  defining  the  hoiindaries  of  Phrygia  and  T,y(1i  i  , 
tliat  It  must  have  been  on  the  confines  of  these  two 
cour<trie«  at  leaat.    {HeriiJItt.,  7,  80.) 

Cym-art'*.  acelehnted  hoi^e  of  Castor,  ticcon!tngto 
Seneca,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Claudiaii,  and  Martial,  but, 
according  to  Virgil,  of  Pollux.  (Virg.,  O  ,  90  ) 
Tha  point  is  gravely  discuaaed  by  La  (^rda  and  Mar- 
tin, m  their  reapeetivo  cffimiientaifes,  and  (ho  conclu- 
sion to  which  both  come  is,  what  might  have  easily 
been  aurmiaed,  that  the  stee<i  m  questioa  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  two  Dioscuri.  Statioa,  in  his 
poem  on  Domitian'a  hone,  mentions  Cyllarus  as  scrv- 
mf  the  two  brothers  aftemately.  (5yfv.,  I,  1,54.)  Ste- 
sichorus  ulso,  arcordinir  to  Snidas,  (iavs  that  Mercury 
gave  Plilogeus,  and  Harpagus,  aiul  Cyllarus  to  both 
Castor  and  PoIldX.  (Smd.,  s.  r  KvJiiapof.)  In  the 
Etyiiiol  ^fa!T  it  is  stated,  tiiat  Mer<Mirv  p^vc  thctn 
Phlo^'eus  and  Uuruagus,  Init  Juno,  E.taluhus  and  Cyl- 
larus.  {Elymol.  Mag.,  p.  M  l,  51.) 

Cyllbnb,  L  the  port  of  Elia,  tho  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Ells  ht  the  Peloponnewit.  Tt  io  aoppoaed  to 
be  the  modern  Chinrcma. — II  The  loftiest  and  most 
celebrated  mountain  of  Arcadia,  rising  between  Siym- 
ptiolus  and  Pheneoa,  on  the  borders  of  Achaia.  It 
was  said  to  take  its  name  from  Cyllen,  the  son  of  Ela- 
tus,  and  was,  according  to  the  poctii,  the  birthplace 
of  Mercury,  lo  whom  a  temple  was  dcdicatrd  on  the 
summit.  Hence  the  epithet  Cyllcnius  applied  to  him. 
(PovMit.,  8,  Vt.'—Hom.tHyiKn.  in  Jfov.,  1.'— jPfei , 
Ofymp..  6.  — J7.,  2.  603.— Kir^..  Mn.,  8,  138  ) 
The  perpendicular  height  of  this  mountain  was  csti- 
matsa  by  some  ancient  geographers  at  twenty  eladia, 
by  othera  tt  fifteen.  (S/roto,  888.)  The  modem 
Qune  is  Zyria.   {OeWw  JHn.,  p.  18«.)  Ponqnevnie 

calls  it  Chilmnx     (l*v(/'7c<-  i!r  la  Hrcrr,  vol.  5.  p.  139  ) 
Cvt.LK.Ntus,  an  epuhtt  applied  to  Mercury,  from  his 
having  been  bom  on  Mount  Cyllenc. 

Cyma,  tho  most  considerablf  of  tlii'  cities  of  .TIolis, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  lying  to  the  nurth^  ast  of  PhLX-.Ta 
This  jiliice,  sDinotiinrs,  but  loss  rorrcctlv,  called  Cnma, 
was  sumamcd  Phriconis,  beouise  its  founders  bad  sei- 
dsd  for  aome  tim  notind  Meant  Ftufefann  in  Locris. 
SM 


previous  to  crossing  over  into  Asia.  On  their  am^u 
in  .<€^oli8,  they  found  that  country  in  the  pOM^Mioa 
of  the  PeiftMi ;  but  the  latter,  who  iMd  ooauined 
great  losses  during  the  Trojan  war,  were  unable  to 
offer  any  resistance  to  the  invaders,  who  successrvcly 
fyu;iJi  i  NeoDtichos  and  Cytna,  tliough,  according  to 
some  traditions,  there  existed  already  a  place  of  that 
Boao,  ao  oaHed  from  Gymo,  one  of  tne  AnMun. 
{Strabo,  ftH^i  —Srrph  Hyz.,  a.  v.  Kvin}  )  Cy una  was 
one  among  the  many  cities  which  ktd  claim  to  the 
honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer.  Hesiod's  fa- 
ther bom  in  Uiia  place,  the  poet  himself,  bow- 
ever,  in  Aaera  tn  BeMMia.  Epbonis,  also,  one  of 
tho  most  distinpnVlii-d  hi-'itorians  oi  (hi  ri'.  but  whose 
works  are  unfortunately  lost,  was  a  native  uf  Cyma. 
And  yet  this  city,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  it  do- 
nvcd  from  the  birth  of  such  talented  individuals,  ws» 
by  no  means  generally  famed  for  the  geinu;*  and  wit  of 
its  citizens.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  proTcrbialiy 
taxed  with  atujHdity  and  alowneaa  of  apfyebensioiL 
(Strthoy  019.^ Ami..  *Ovor  sir  Kvpiiotir.— PbT., 
Vit.  Cas  ,  c.  fil  ) — In  the  reign  of  Tibc-riuH,  Cyma 
suffered,  in  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Asts, 
from  the  terrible  earthquake  which  deeolated  that 
province.  ( TacU.,  Ann.,  3, 47.)  Its  site  ia  near  tb> 
Turkish  village  of  Sanderty.  tyAnvtlle  ia  in  faroor 
of  Ncrnonrt.  but  this  i.'^  more  [irobably  the  ..n^  ;<  iit 
Myhna.  {Mannert's  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  I,  p.  390.— 
Cramei'»  A»ia  Mlmor,  vol.  i.,  p.  147,  ae^f .) 

CvMnTH')E,  one  of  the  Nere'ides,  represented  by 
Virgil  as  assisting  the  Trojans,  with  Tnlot),  after  ibe 
storm  with  which  .£olus,  at  the  request  of  Juno,  had 
afflicted  the  floet  (iSn.,  1,  148.— Ifenotf,  7li«|f,« 
245.) 

CvN^oiaus,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  forliis  extrso^ 
dinary  courage.  He  was  brother  la  the  poet  i^seby- 
lus.  .After  tho  battle  of  Marathon,  he  pursued  the 
flying  Persians  to  their  ships,  and  seized  one  of  thetr 
vessels  with  his  nj^ht  hund,  which  wss  tmmmliatdy 
severed  by  the  rufinv.  I'pon  this  he  seized  the  ves- 
sel with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  bad  lost  that  also, 
he  still  kept  hie  hold  with  hia  teeth.  Heradotoa  merely 
relates  that  he  seized  one  of  the  Persian  vt?scl%  by  the 
stem,  and  bad  his  hand  cut  oif  with  an  axe.  The  inore 
detailed  aeeovnt  is  giten  by  Jvatin.  Phasts,  an  obscure 
painter,  represented  Cyn«girai  with  both  bis  hands, 
which  Gomeliua  fiOnginus  made  the  eubject  of  a  veiy 
neat  epigram,  preserved  in  the  Anthology.  (Herodot., 
6,  MA  —JtuHn^  i,  9.—Anthol.  Palat.,  vol  2,  p.  660, 
rd.  Jaeobt.) 

C v.v.T:TR.r,  .1  tovrn  of  Arcadia,  on  the  river  t^nihis, 
near  tlic  northern  borders,  and  .some  distance  to  the 
northwest  of  Cyllenc.  It  had  been  united  to  the 
.Acbwan  league,  bat  waa  betrayod  to  the  ^Eholians  in 
tho  Social  War.   Thia  was  Elected  by  aone  eorilea, 

who,  on  th[  ir  return  to  thi  ir  :  I'ivo  city,  formed  a  pfot 
for  admitiui);  tiie  enemy  wdhm  its  walls.  The  .Elo- 
lians,  accordingly,  having  crossed  into  .Achate  with  a 
considerable  force,  advanced  to  Cynicthaff,  and  easily 
sciiltd  the  walls ;  tbev  then  sacked  the  town  and  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  iiitijbn:;iiis.  not  sparing  even  those 
to  whose  troachory  they  were  indebted  for  their  suc- 
cess. Polybiaa  observes,  that  tho  eatamity  which  thua 
overwhelmed  the  Cyntethians  wap  coniicb  r<  d  bvmany 
as  a  just  punishment  for  their  depraved  and  iininoral 
conduct,  their  city  forming  a  sinking  exception  to  th* 
eatimable  character  of  the  .Arcadiana  in  general,  wha 
were  esteemed  a  pious,  hnmane,  and  social  people. 

Polybius  accounts  for  t*'ii-f  nmral  phenomenon,  trom 
the  nifilect  into  which  music  had  fallen  amon^  tho 
Cynathiana.  At!  the  towns  of  Arcadia,  save  thia  tingle 
one.  piid  the  fjrcatcst  attention  to  the  .=  1, irnre.  decm- 
in'^  it  a  neces s:\ry  branch  of  tducalioti,  on  the  principle 
that  its  iiilTuciice  was  beneficial  in  humanizing  the 
character  and  refining  the  maanera  of  the  peapiie. 
Tho  hfMaiim  •Mm,  tint  ndi  wtt  tbt  rnhbonoiK 
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[•lot'uced  :n  Arcadia  by  tbe  coodoct  of  the  G^m* 
tJn^i  alter  a  great  massacre  which  took  plme 
tBOv  dif,  many  of  the  towns  refused  to  receive 
Aeir  ct p'jf  f  r1  fhp  Mnnimxans,  who  allowed  ihcin 
m  p»*«a^e  LiiTocgh  laeir  city,  thought  it  neccasary  to 
ftrJorm  Imtni  niM  aod  eipiatoiy  sacrifices  m  every 
«^  tkur  tmaiatj.  Ofomtim  was  homed  by  the 
MutMm  M  dwfa-  ntPMt  from  AnsMlia  (PofyA:,4v  19, 
tt^'j  ),  but  was  probably  restored,  as  it  still  existed  in 
tiwi)  imktf  of  PaasuMa-  (C>umcr'«  Anciem  Greece, 
ml  3,  p.  319.)  pfBBths  19  supposed  to  h«v»  ilood 
mux  the  BDodera  town  of  CaiabrytOt  though  theM  m 
no  remains  of  intiquii^  diseamUo  neu  tbtt  pko*. 
V Dod»c<ir,  TMTt  VH.  9,  |k  447.— <SMr«  Um,tfM»- 
rta^  y.  131.) 

Omiab  or  CviiifU  (Kvvvvwm  or  KMyvcfX  te- 
cordrnfi^  to  Herodotus  (2,  33),  thf  most  western  in- 
labiiaijis  of  Europe,  Uviiig  beyond  the  Celts.  Man- 
aert,  foUowing  the  authority  of  Avienua  (Ora  Martt., 
t.  ait),  wmkm  th«m  to  have  haaa  aitiMto  m  Spuot  on 
M  aidM  «r  4»  rim  Anaa,  ind  ttMfar  iTMtarn  linH  to 
bare  con-:  >■)  Tided  with  the  modern  Faro  in  Algarve, 
wtule  their  easUjm  was  the  bay  and  islands  formed  by 
tae  *niall  rivcrs  O^fl  and  Tinlo.    (Compare  L<trcher, 
Umi.  i'HendoU.—Tab.  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  169  — 
inert,  Geogr.,  vol.  S,  p.  347,  Wl.—Mannert,  Ge- 
yST  .  vol   1.  p  235.)    Niebuhr,  however,  is  of  a  dif- 
fHtat  opioioo.     Still  more  absurd,"  observes  he, 
"Hum  this  idwHifiention  of  tho  Celts  of  Heiodotiu 
with  tbe  C^I'  ri,     ?hp  nation  that  the  Cynctes,  who, 
by  Iv*  wrcouijL,  dwelt  siiii  farther  west,  bcinjj  the  most 
raaau  people  in  that  part  of  Europe,  wert^^  tii'  tnhab- 
«M«»«C  Mffintt  mticly  boeause  this  disihct*  on  ac- 
cnM  of  Oipn  8t  Vincsnl,  ishich  projects  in  tile  shape 
of  a  wedge,  was  called  Cuneu*  by  the  Homan'<,  and 
wftKtuoately  may,  from  its  true  situation,  be  coit»id- 
mtti  tko  weelsnimost  ctmttlf  in  this  direction.  As 
m  hisiBrictl  geography  we  ara  not  to  kiok  for  tbe 
Celts  to  tbe  west  of  the  Iberi,  so  the  Cynetes  are  not 
to  b<  sought  to  the  vs-est  of  the  Celts  ;  vet  ajtsnreiilv 
they  are  Qoc  a  iabuioos  people,  but  one  which  dwelt  at 
■  fery  great  disunce  beyoivd  the  Otlie,  and,  therefore, 
pro?ci5tW  in  the  north  ;  for,  the  more  distant  the  object 
was,  ibe  jartiier  it  caluraily  diverged  from  the  truth." 
(AVbvAr's  GtogTtphy  of  Herodotus,  p.  13.) 

CyMci,  aaectsi  pMoonpbais,  so  caUed  eitbar  fiom 
Cyoossrges.  wbB*  AatistMnes,  tbe  fonndsr  of  the 
sect,  )ectored.or  fmm  the  Greek  r  n  kvuv,  "a  <lo'^,^' 
m  ailBsioD  to  the  tmrltHg  humour  of  their  master. 
Thia  sect  is  to  be  regarded  not  so  OHidl  as  a  sdiool 
of  pfeiJooophcrs  as  an  institution  of  manners.  It  was 
fanned  latber  for  tbe  purpose  of  providing  a  remedy 
Isr  the  nvor.ll  disorders  ot  lumr)',  ;nnbition,  and  ava- 
liee,  tbao  with  a  view  to  esubluh  any  new  theory  of 
aipacidaiive  ofiaiam.  The  sole  end  of  the  Oyinb  phi- 
IiTifophr  was  to  rjbduc  the  passion?,  and  produce  sim- 
^icuy  of  manners.  Hence  the  coarseness  of  ihcir 
ootward  attire,  their  haughty  corttctnpt  of  external 
gaaA»  and  paMBt  aadaWMM  of  eztenwi  ill.  The  rig- 
oiaaa  iinipliii  «f  the  lint  Cyniee,  bowvver,  dc|en- 
erated  afterward  into  the  most  absurd  severity.  The 
Cynic  rerMMineed  every  kind  of  scientific  pufstJit,  in 
onler  to  att.  nd  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  Tlltvoos 
babfts.  Tbe  sect  fell  gradually  into  disesteem  and 
oontempc,  and  many  fross  and  disgraceful  tales  were 
propa^tcd  re«pcc!inp  ihctn.  (Vid.  Anlisihenes  «iid 
Ibo^cs  —Bnfiei£t  Uutory  0J  Fkihso^,  vol.  I, 
&  mr,  Mff — Ttmumm,  wmmkriMt  der  0«§dL  der 
K'.  f  113  ) 

CvsiscA,  a  Jaughl«rof  Arcludamus,  king  of  Sparta, 
who  was  the  first  female  that  ever  turned  her  attention 
ta  Am  tiamiM  of  steeds,  and  the  fint  that  obtained  a 
fna  at  lhe>  Olympic  games.    (Pmum».,  3,  8  ) 

CfMK  th"      iV  of  a  herdsman,  and  the  one  who 

BBTtoRd  and  brought  up  Cyrus  tbe  Great,  when  ex- 

wmimwknBf.  (HMei.,  1, 110.)  H«ra«iM»m 


tbe  Median  language,  was  Space,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, who  makes  Cyno  the  Greek  translation  of  it, 
from  K^uVf  **m  i»gC'  and  adds  that  it  signified,  in  Aw 
Median  tongiie,  a  female  dog.  It  is  nut  known 
whether  the  dialect  of  the  Medea  and  Persians  was 
the  same.  In  such  remains  as  we  have  of  the  Pcr- 
siaa  language.  Barton  and  Heland  have  not  been  able 
to  diaeorer  any  term  lilta  thia.  Nevertiielees,  LefeTre 
afTirmcd  that  the  Hyrcanians,  a  people  in  subjection 
to  the  Persians,  called,  even  in  his  time,  a  dog  by  the 
woid  tpoc.  On  what  authority  he  makes  this  asser* 
Uon  ia  not  known.  Foster,  in  his  letter  to  Michaelis 
open  tbeonfin  of  tbe  Chaldees,  thinks  that  he  detects 
a  resemblance  between  the  Median  Spaco  and  the  Sla* 
vonic  SakakOf  which  has  the  same  meaning.  (Com- 
pare Mkhailu,  Spidlegium,  vol.  9,  p.  99.)  Some  of 
tbe  Greek  grammarians  cite  the  word  arrd^  as  signi- 
fying "a  dog,"  among  the  Persians.  {Sirurc,  Spe- 
dm.  Qutul.,  p.  H,  not.) 

CTNoaoarali*a|  eminences  in  Tliessajv,  southeast 
of  Phatsalas,  where  the  Romans,  under  T.  Qotnctina 
Flamininus,  gained  a  victory  over  Philip,  king  of  Macc- 
don,  and  put  an  end  to  the  first  Maceiloniait  war. 
{Strabo.  Ul.—Ltv.,  33.  6.—Poiyb.,  Fraf^m.,  18,  3, 
10.)  They  are  described  by  Plutarch  as  hills  of  small 
size,  with  sharp  tops ;  and  the  name  properly  belongs 
to  [l:o-f:  tops,  from  thnr  resemblance  to  the  hcad.s  of 
ioga  i^Kvvuv  KectakaL — Plut.f  YU.  Ftamtn.)  Sis  W. 
Cml,  in  describing  the  route  between  Larissa  and 
Veffstino.  the  ancient  Phem>,  nbserrcs.  that  Cynoa- 
ccphals  was  111  the  range  of  hills  which  separate  the 
plain  of  Larissa  from  that  of  Phnr>alia.  (Am.,  p.  968. 
— Compare  Fmtqutmlle,  vol.  3,  p.  390  ) 

CyhocwniIli,  a  nation  of  India,  wbo  were  nid  to 
have  the  heads  of  dog?*,  whence  their  name.  ( CUsln.i, 
M  .  H^.—Aut.  Cell.,  9,  ^.—jEimn,  Nat.  An.,  4,46. 
■—DML  Sic,  3,  34  )  The  writer  last  quoted  speaks 
of  them  B9  resembling  human  beings  of  deformed 
visage,  and  as  sending  forth  human  mutterir>gs.  It 
has  been  generally  supposed,  that  the  Cynocrj.lmli  ol 
antiquity  were  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  large 
ape  or  baboon.  Heeren,  however  (Ueen,  1,  2,  p. 
fi89),  thinks,  that  Ctesias  refers,  in  f;ict,  to  the  Parias, 
or  lowest  caste  of  Hindoos  ;  and  that  the  appellation 
of  Cynocephali  is  a  figurative  allusion  to  their  degraded 
state.  Malte-Brun  also  tbinka  that  tbe  narration  ol 
Cteaiaa  refers  to  some  sctaal  race  of  hmnan  beings 
{Nauvellea  Annnlrs,  p  35(5,  .ti-qij.  —  Rdhr,  ad  Clr.s  .  p 
321),  and  supposes  that  a  black  race  is  meant,  who 
at  a  very  early  |)eriod  occupied  not  only  the  islands  of 
the  Southern  Ocean,  but  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
of  India  as  far  as  the  mountains,  and  also  the  country 
around  the  sources  of  the  Indus.  He  calls  ihcm 
"Negres  Oceaniques,  Haraforas,  ou  Alphunens  de 
Borneo.**  BSbr  seema  inclined  to  admit  this  hypothe- 
sis, but  maintains  that  more  or  less  of  fafite  must  have 
been  blended  with  it.  He  refers  to  the  Hindu  le- 
gends of  the  war  waged  by  Rama  with  the  nation  ol 
apes  in  CoytoHt  and  lo  the  bridge  bailt  by  apea,  con- 
necting that  island  with  the  peninanla  of  Indin 
{Compare  the  plate  given  in  C rruzrr's  !fi/mholik,  n. 
28,  and  the  remarks  of  Creuzcr  himself,  vol  1,  p. 
612.)  Some  inferior  nee,  aabdved  by  a  aaperior  one, 
is  evidently  meant. 

CvKos.  a  town  of  Ix>crit,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Opnntii,  and  their  princijial  mnntitnp  place,  .^ccord• 
ing  to  some  aucicot  traditions.  11  liad  long  been  the 
reaidenee  of  Deocalion  and  Pyrrha ;  the  latter  was 
even  said  to  have  hern  infrrrftl  here.  (Sfrnhn,  425. 
— Apollod.,  ap.  Schol  in  I'lnd.,  01 ,  'J,  6.5.)  The  ru- 
ins of  this  city  are  probably  those  which  have  been  ob- 
served near  tbe  small  village  of  Lebanitu^  by  Sir  W. 
Gen  and  other  travetleis. 

Cynosarobs,  a  place  in  the  siibttrbs  of  Athens, 
where  tbe  school  of  tho  Cynics  was  held.  It  derived 
iu  mjneftwn  awMfc  Aif  (avtjv  dpydf),  which,  when 
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Diomus  was  sacrilicmg  to  Hercules,  snatcbftd  away 
put  of  the  victim.  It  was  adorned  with  several  u  ra- 
ples ;  (Hat  of  Hercules  was  the  most  spleadid.  Tiie 
most  remarkable  thing  in  it,  however,  was  the  Gym- 
aasium.  where  all  strangers,  who  had  but  one  parent 
an  Athenian,  had  to  peiform  their  excrcisea,  b«cau»e 
Hercules,  to  whom  it  wts  «4NiMeratad,  bad  a  mortal 
for  his  moiher,  and  was  not  properly  one  of  the  im- 
mortals. CvDOsargts  is  supposed  to  have  been  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ancbesmus,  now  the  hill  of 
8t,  George.  {PoiUu  Or.  AnLt  1, 8. — Cranura  Anc. 
Gruee,  vol.  2,  p.  34S.) 

CrNossEMA  {the  dog's  tomb),  a  promontory  of  the 
Thracian  Cheraonesus,  where  H^uba  was  changed 
into  a  dog,  and  buried.  {Ond,  Met.,  13,  669. — 
Strabo,  6Q?>.—Schd.  Lw.,  U&t  tt  H«»  the 

Athenian  fleet,  under  the  commMid  of  Thnajrbalui 
and  ThrasvUus,  i;airicd  an  important  victory  over  the 
allied  »quadron  of  the  PelopooDcsua,  towards  the  close 
of  the  war  with  that  couotiy.  (Thucud.,  8, 103,  »eq^.) 
The  site  is  said  to  be  now  occupied  by  the  Turkish 
foriress  uf  the  Dardatielles,  called  Kelidd-Bahar. 
{Chevalier,  Voyage  dans  la  Troade,  pt.  1,  p  6  ) 

Ctnosdba,  I.  a  nymph  of  Ida  ia  Crete,  one  of  the 
nortes  of  Jov«.  Sh«  wu  changed  toto  ft  conatAllKtioD. 
(CoDsuU  remarks  under  the  article  Arctos,  near  its 
clo!»e.) — II.  A  promontory  of  Attica,  formed  by  the 
range  of  Pentclicus.  It  is  now  Capo  ComIo.  O'td., 
p.  86.— iSui^.,  9.  V.}— III.  A  promontonr  of  Attka, 
facing  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Salamtt.  It  is 
ineiUioiK'd  in  liie  oracle  delivered  to  the  Athenians, 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Salamis.  {Herod.,  8,  76. — GeWt 
JHn  ,  p  lO:}  ) 

Cv.vriii.v,  I.  a  female  name,  occurring  in  some  of 
tlic  aucienl  poets.  {Fiopcrl.,  33,  1. — Ovid,  Rem. 
Am.,  764,  Slc.) — II.  A  surname  of  Diana,  from  Mount 
Cynthua,  in  the  island  of  Ddoa,  whoro  she  was  bonu 
— III.  A  mine  ghreti  to  the  itleod  of  Delo*  itself. 
(Plin.,  4,  12.) 

CvNTHius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Mount  Cyn- 
thus,  in  the  idaod  of  Ddos,  when  be  was  horn.  {rid. 
Cyiithus.) 

Cyntiiub,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  which  raises  its 
barren  ^u.-nmit  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  plain. 
At  its  base  was  the  ctty  of  Deloa.  The  modem  name 
is  Mmte  Cintw.  On  this  moantaiii,  eccording  to  the 
poets,  A))ollo  and  Diana  vvrT-^  bnrn,  and  hence  the 
epubcls  of  Cyndiius  and  Cyiiiltia,  respectively  applied 
to  them.  {Strab  ,  485.— /'/m  ,  4, 12.— Virg.,  Geogr., 
a,  U.—Ovtd,  Met.,  6,  304.~iii.,  Fast.,  8, 346.  dec.) 

GvNiTsTi,  s  amaU  tribe  of  the  Peloponnesos,  oo  the 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Argolicus,  and  bordering  on  I-aco- 
Ijia,  .\rcadi3,  and  Argolis  properly  so  called.  They 
were  an  ancient  race,  accounted  iiidigenous  by  He- 
lodotus  (8,  73),  who  also  series  them  lonians.  The 
bdssession  of  the  tract  of  cotintry  which  they  occupied 
led  to  frequent  di-sputcs  and  hosnilities  between  the 
Snartans  and  Argivea.  (PoiMon.,  3,  3,  7. — Sl^h. 
Byz. ,  s.  V.  Kvvwpcu)  As  early  as  the  time  of  Behea- 
tratus  the  son  of  Agis,  the  first  king  of  .Sparta,  the 
Cynunans  were  expelled  from  tlictr  homes  by  the  La- 
cedsnumtaiis,  under  pretence  that  they  committed 
depradstioiis  on  the  Sptttu  tenitoiy.  (PauMA,,  loe. 

CvpAKiss,*:  or  Cvpari^sU,  T  a  town  of  Messenia, 
^far  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cypanssu-s,  and  on  the 
Smus  Cyparisfitus.  The  river  and  gulf  am  now  called 
Arcadia  and  GuJ/  of  Arcaxha  re8[)ectivcly,  from  the 
modern  town  which  occupies  the  site  of  Cypanssta. 
{Siraho.  :MH  — Po/yA.,  5,  92.)— II.  A  town  of  Laco- 
nia,  in  the  viciaity  of  the  Aiopus.  The  site  is  now 
oecopied  by  the  modem  fortms  erf  Eufim  orJtMi- 

ponn,  sometimes  aho  called  Caxlrl  KyftHtti.  (OfB- 
mfr'ji  Afic.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  194.) 

CvPARiRBi's,  a  youth,  son  of  Telephus  of  Cea,  be- 
loved by  Aglio.   He  aiew,  bj  mump,  »  fevouiite 


atag,  and,  aaud  the  deep  sorrow  which  he  felt  toc  lAO 
loss  of  the  animal,  waa  changed  into  %  ( 
(Ond,  Met.,  10,  121, 
Orminoa  (or  Thteeuis  Cseilina  Cyprianmi), 

of  the  Latin  i-'athers  of  the  church,  born  at  ib«  be- 
ginning of  the  thud  century  of  our  era,  la  Afnca,  either 
at  Carthage,  or  some  place  in  its  vicinity.  Aceordiof 
to  Gregory  Naziaazen,  be  belonged  to  a 
family  of  that  place.  His  name  previous  to  his 
version  waa  Thasciue  Cyprianus,  but  he  now  a«sume<i 
the  addtuonai  appellation  of  Cscilius.  the  name  of 
the  priest  by  whom  be  ws*  oenverted.  Cyprian  con- 
duclcd  himself  so  well  after  his  chan;,'e  of  iaiib, 
that,  upon  the  death  of  JDonalus,  bishop  of  Caxih^e, 
he  was  unanimoualj  dwoen  to  succeed  htm.  For 
nearly  two  yean  he  measMd  the  effiurs  of  iiisi  bisb- 
oprie  in  tranquillity;  bat  In  S81,  on  die  cammmac^ 
ment  of  the  Decian  persecution,  the  pagans  of  Cev> 
thage,  oniaged  at  his  desertion  of  them,  deoaaoded 
tbel  Cyprisn  ahenld  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  Durinc 
the  storm  he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw,  on  whica 
he  was  proscribed  by  government  and  his  gooda  were 
confiscated.  In  his  retirement,  winch  lasted  fourtef-n 
months,  he  emplojed  himself  in  wruing  leitcrs  to  bis 
people  snd  tmgf^  and  to  the  Cbristite  el  Rome, 
liortii  r  them  to  remain  steadfast  in  their  faith.  On 
tile  death  of  the  Eiiipeior  Decius,  Cyprian  returned  to 
Carthage,  and  held  different  councUs  for  regnletimi  tha 
affairs  of  the  church  and  a  nomber  of  points  xolnKng 
10  ccclesiaatical  discipline.  One  sabjecl  of  mveb  eoo* 
tenlion  was  the  validity  of  the  baptism  of  heretics. 
Cyprian  maintained,  ihttt  ait  baptism  out  of  the  CatbaUc 
Church  was  null  and  void,  and  that  all  who  came  ovei 
from  heresies  to  the  church  ought  to  be  baptized  a^aio. 
He  was  supported  by  the  African  bishops,  but  opposed 
by  Stephen,  bishop  of  Kome.  In  257  thoi  {teraecution 
was  renewed  by  oidei  of  the  Empsiora  Vsiemn  mad 
Gallienas,  sod  Ofprian  wss  eamnuMed  befoie  Aepaatwk 
Palernns,  proconsul  of  Africa,  and,  remaining  firm  IK 
his  tiiiih,  was  banished  to  Curubis,  a  towu  twelst 
leagues  from  Ositbife,  wheie  he  employed  bimaelf  ia 
writing  letters  to  the  persecuted  Christians,  exhorting 
them  to  cheer  their  spirits  and  persevere  in  their  reli« 
<  gion.  At  the  end  of  eleven  months  he  was  recalled  t« 
Carthage  by  Galetius  Maximus,  a  new  proconsul.  On 
bis  retora,  finding  that  orders  were  iseaed  to  carry  bioi 
before  the  procon."iul,  who  was  then  at  Utica.  and 
vvisbiijg  to  sutler  uurtyrdoai  before  the  eyes  of  hi»  own 
church,  he  retired  to  a  place  of  temporary  concealment, 
from  which  be  emei{|od  to  give  us  lest  teatijuoojr  to 
the  troth  of  Ms  religiOD  on  the  retwn  of  Gelerras  tc 

Carthage.     Beiny  apprehended,  lie  was  desired  by  \ht 
magistrate  to  obey  the  im{K-riul  edict,  and  to  sacntice 
to  the  gods ;  and,  on  his  preromptoiy  rafnsel,  he  was 
.sentenced  to  be  beheaded.    This  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted at  a  place  called  Scxli,  near  the  city  of  Carthage 
in  the  year  258,  wliere  Cyprian  submitted  to  bis  fate 
with  grmness  and  cheerfulness.   As  a  bishop,  lie  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  with  pndenee,  fidelity, 
and  affection,  and  with  a  degree  of  modesty  and  hu- 
mility which  much  endeared  him  to  his  flock.    As  • 
writer,  he  is  conect,  pure,  and  eloquent,  with  mneb 
force  and  argumenutive  sktU.   Accoidiiw  to  EiaaoMMb 
he  is  the  only  African  writer  who  attainea  totbe  natirs 
purity  of  tlie  I-aiin  tongue.    His  works  coir.-i.st  of 
treatises  on  various  subjects ;  some  being  delencea  oi 
Christianity  sgainftt  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  others 
on  Chrj^linn  morality  and  the  dmcifdinc  of  llie  church 
Tiic  best  eiluioa.<i  are,  that  of  Eiai>inus  ui  1 520  ;  ol 
Iligaltius,  Paris,  1648;  of  Bishop  Fell,  at  Oxford, 
1663,  with  ibe  Annalee  Gyprianict  of  Bishop  Pearaov 
ptefizsd ;  snd  that  of  Father  Mann,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  the  con^reirntion  of  St.  Maur  at  Pari",  1727 
They  were  translated  into  English,  w  uh  notes,  by  Mai 
shal,  in  1717.    (ilaptii,  YoL  I,  pi  149,        — Fabne.. 
BM.  lALt  vol.  8,  p.  877,  asff.— Aiyr.  £/tiso.*  vol 
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}>.  397,  if^y — Rettbcrg,  Cyprian  dargetteUt,  Ac. 
Gittinf  .  i93i,8fo— Biiikr.  CkriMHicl^IUm.  TkeoL, 

p.  HO.  $(ff  ) 

('Y;  Kt  -i.  X  iirg'^  i'fland  of  ihfl  Mediterranean,  south 
•f  Qlicu  and  west  of  Sjm.  Like  every  other  isle  in 
ri»  Gfceka  •ett,  it  appmn  to  bav»  borne  sevml  ap- 
f.c!'it;arj<  in  remote  hut  many  of  tlicsc  are  only 

Ktic*i,  aud  rest  on  dubious  aud  obscure  authority, 
ite  which  occur  most  commonly  are  Sphecia,  Ce- 
MCii»  and  Cryptaa,  for  which  fanciful  eljoMlo^es  an 
tMacti  by  Stephana*  of  Byiantiom,  Easttdma.  and 
<Kher  au'Ti  jH-its  compiled  by  Meureius :  that  of  Cy- 
ftHM,  which  liniklly  prevailed  over  every  other,  is  also 
mccftaiB:  bvt  the  notion  which  deri*ea  it  from  the 
shrtib  CTpren  is  pnriwbly  the  most  correct ;  and  Bo- 
chart.  wboi>e  PbcBnician  aikalogiea  reat  here  on  safer 
ground,  in»i«tb  -trongly  on  its  vilidi'.y     ( Gc(i<;r.  Sacr., 
jn  373.)   Cypms  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  (65i),  or, 
alher.  Thmaea,  wImmd  he  qootea,  an  the  tbM  in  extent 
v(  the  'f\cn  Medt1emm  ,iM  isles,  which  hp  classes  in 
fotlowiiig  order :  Siirdium,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Crete, 
Ealmv  Coraica,  and  Lesbos.    According  to  ancient 
■iMiinmiiiti.  He  cifcwt  •moaoted  to  84SiO  MadiA, 
iacMinf  tbe  MOWMiftiea  of  the  coast.   Ite  greatevt 
lenzth  fnirn  west  to  east,  between  Cape  Acani  i?  uni 
tlie  httle  itiaoda  called  Glides,  was  reckoned  at  UOO 
siadu.    The  intenor  of  C|pni3  is  mounutnous ;  a 
n^ce  'jL  in^T  drawn  across  the  entire  length  of  the  islatid, 
froa  Cj^ic  Acsmas  on  the  west,  to  that  of  Diiiarctum 
in  tbe  opposite  dircciian;  it  attams  the  highest  cleva- 
iwn  near  the  central  region,  and  was  anciently  called 
Oiyuipus.   This  physical  cedORNtioiijireelndea  the 
eiia'jcnce  of  any  considerable  rivers.    There  are  no 
lakes,  bat  some  aalt  mar»bcs  on  tbe  coast.  Cvprus 
jiaUcdtewolber  island  in  fertility,  since  it  produced 
nccBeot  wim  tad  oil,  aod  obondance  of  wheat  and 
va«ioesMlf:   Tlwre  wudto  a  great  aupply  of  timber 
forb«.ld::.g  ships,    f  ^'i 684.)    Its  mineral  pro- 
doctMus  wer«  likewise  very  rich,  especially  copper, 
found  St  TamasuB,  and  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in 
tbe  Odyssey.    The  first  inhabitants  of  this  island  are 
generally  supposed  to  bive  come  from  Phoenicia ;  aad 
yet,  that  tbe  Cyprians  spoke  a  language  difTerent  from 
the  Phatakiam  and  pocoliat  to  ttonaelvea,  i*  evident 
fnm  the  acanand  gloawM  pmaerred  by  tbe  texicog- 
tapb* sriJ  ;Trimmarians.    One  thing  is  certain,  how- 
crer,  isut  the  whoie  of  the  ceremonies  and  religious 
titti  obaereed  by      Cyprians,  with  respect  to  V  enus 
nd  Adaois,  were  without  doubt  borrowed  from  Phte- 
wiem.   Vcnas,  in  fact,  was  the  principal  deity  of  the 
iaiaod,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Cyprians  were. 
m  ceuaeqaeaee,  a  aenaual  and  licentious  people.  Pros- 
litalioa  waa  eaiictioned  by  the  laws  (Herod.,  I,  199. 
— AtkeiMU4,  H,  p  516).  and  hired  flatterers  and  pro- 
fiased  sycophants  auended  on  the  luxurious  princes  of 
the  land.    {CUarck.,  ap.  Athm  ,  6.  p  2.'j.'j  )  Ncver- 
ribeieei,  litcntan  and  (ho  arte  flooriabed  here  lo  a  con> 
aidenble  oitCBl.  otm  at  aa  eirly  peiiodi  a*  tlie  name 
of  \\.<^  Vsj.Tii  Carmtna,  ascribed  oy  some  to  Homer, 
»wiiTi<:i(.uily  at:e»i«.    (Herod  ,  2,  118. — Athetueutf  15, 
p.  682  )   Tbe  isUiid  of  Cyprus  is  still  famed  for  ita 
feRititf .   The  neat  fahiablo  prodoctkro  at  preaent  is 
cotcoo.  Tbe  FWmIi  abo  aono  Udther  for  turpentine, 
buildio^  t:tn''f  r.  oranges,  and  particularly  Cyprus  wine. 
Hyacincbs,  anemonies,  ranunculuses,  and  tbe  single 
and  double  narcissus,  grow  here  withoat  coltieotioo. 
Tr.rv  deck  tbe  tnoontains,  and  give  the  conntry  the 
i^,pcarance  of  an  immense  flower-earden.    But  agn- 
Cvjlture  is  nrjilectcd,  und  an  unwholesamo  atmosphere 
arferte  oome  dtstncU  where  tbe  method  of  draining 
testafnantwoMrwuBlaowii.  (MdU'Bntn.Geogr , 
toi  t:  TJ  9^.  Am.  td.—Cnmo'*  Atim  JftMr,  wL  8, 

CmiLVi,  I.  soQof  Eotion,  and  a  native  of  Corinth, 
who  attaiiMd  to  tbo  lonfoigD  power  in  that  city  about 
Mt  B.C.  Tte  Hendido  claii  «f  dw  Baeduada  had 
Cat 


previously  changed  the  ongtnal  constitution  oi  Conntb 
mto  an  oliprcAjr,  by  keeping  UmDaelves  distinct,  in 
the  manner  of  a  caste,  from  bH  other  families,  and 

alone  furnished  the  <  i;\  .Mlh  the  annual  pryiancs  or 
chief  magistrates  Cyp.sehis,  although  connected  on 
the  mother's  side  with  the  Bacchiads,  overcamOi  with 
the  afsistance  of  the  lower  orders,  the  olt^'archs,  now 
become  odious  through  their  luxury  ai:<i  insolence 
(JElian,  V.  H.,  I,  19),  and,  from  the  inability  of  the 
people  to  Bovem  themaelvea,  made  bimseU  tyrant  of 
Connlh.  novrerer  violently  the  Corinthian  orator  in 
Herodotus  (.'5,  92)  accuses  this  sovereiffn,  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity  in  general  was  widely  dinerent.  Cyp- 
setus  was  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  reigned  withoat  a 
body-guard,  ana  never  forgot  that  he  rose  from  being  a 
demagogue  to  the  throne.  Herodotus  informs  ua  (l. 
c.)  that  an  oracle  had  been  given  tu  the  parents  of 
Cypselua,  before  tbe  birth  of  the  latter,  intimating  that 
the  oflapring  of  their  union  would  overthrow  the  ex> 
iating  authority  at  Corinth  ;  and  that  the  Bacchiada, 
bappenmg  to  hear  of  this,  and  comparmg  U  with  an« 
other  response  which  had  been  given  unto  their  own 
iamilv»  aent  ceitain  of  tlwir  nui^icr  to  deatrov  Cype»> 
hta  ahortly  alter  he  waa  bom.  Hia  mother,  nowewv 
saved  his  life  by  hiding  him  in  a  coffer  or  chest  («vy>> 
i^Jl),  from  which  circumstance  he  obtained  hia  name 
(Kii^eXot).  His  descendants,  the  Crpaelid»»  cOBaa 
crated  at  Olyrnpia,  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  a  richly 
adorned  coirer.  iii  commemoration  of  the  escape  of 
their  progenitor,  an  elaborate  account  of  which  orter* 
lag  ia  given  by  Paua&oias  (5, 1 7,  ae^q. ).  This  waa  not, 
htmever,  dieeoffer  in  which  Cypselus  himself  had  bean 
preserved.  (Compare  VaUkeiiaer,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c, 
and  consult,  on  the  subject  of  the  cofl'er  »>(  t'ypsclus, 
Muller,  ATchad.  der  Kutut,  p.  37. — Heyne,  uber  den 
Katten  det  Kifp»«iM»{eitu  Vorlentug,  1770, 4to. — De- 
tcrizione  deUa  Can&ii  Ciptelo,  dia seh.  Ctampi,  Piaa, 
1814 — QiMtrcnt(TC-th-Qu\ncy,  Jup.  Oh/mp  ,  p  121. 
—SuUlta,  Avualthta,  vol.  2,  p.  Vtl.—Thicrtck,  Epo- 
chal, p.  169.)  Creuzcr  and  Bihr  think,  that  the  hia* 
lory  of  Cypselus,  if  such  a  person  ever  reii;ncd  at 
Corinth,  has  received  a  colouring  t'roiu  tiic  fablea  iel< 
ative  to  Hercules,  Dacchns,  and  Osiris.  (Crotsar, 
Com  maU.  Herod.t  63,  »eqq. — Bahr,  ad  Herod,,  L 
Compare  MiUter,  thriana,  vol.  1,  p.  187,  Mf  .)  Cyp- 
selus was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Periander. —  H.  The 
elder  son  of  Periander,  incapacitated  from  succeeding 
him  by  mental  alienation^— 'III.  A  king  of  Arcadia, 
who  gave  hia  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ccaapbontes,  tfa« 
Heraclide,  and  thna  aaved  hia  dominiona  mm  the  away 
of  the  Dorians  when  they  invaded  the  PeliOpaiiD««ia. 
(Patuan,  8,  6.) 

Cvaaif  sTcA,  a  country  of  AfHca,  eaat  of  the  Syrtis 
^finor,  ri'iil  I'  T"!'  of  Marmarica.  It  correspondu  with 
tbe  inoiitrn  Harca.  Cyrenftica  wa!>  considered  by  the 
Greeks  aa  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise.  Thia  was 
partly  owing  to  tbe  force  of  contraat,  aa  all  the  rest  of 
the  African  coaat  along  the  Mediterranean,  from  Ca»> 
thago  to  the  Nile,  w  as  a  barrt  ii,  sandy  waste,  and  jiartly 
to  the  actual  hiulay  oi  Cyrtnaica  iistlf.  It  was  ex- 
tremely well  watered,  and  the  inhabitants,  according 
to  Herodotus  (4.  199),  employed  eiffht  montha  in  col> 
lecting  the  productions  of  the  tend  :  the  maritime  places 
first  \ielded  their  fruits,  then  the  second  reiiion,  which 
they  called  the  bills,  and  lastly  those  of  ti>e  highest 
part  inland.  One  of  the  chief  natural  productions  of 
Cyrenaica  was  nn  herb  cilled  silphium.  a  kind  of  laser- 
pitium  or  assafccuda.  It  wtm  f^liening  for  cattle,  ren- 
dering their  flesh  also  tender,  and  was  a  useful  aperient 
for  man.  From  ita  juice,  too,  when  kneaded  with  claj, 
a  powerful  antiae|ptie  waa  obtained.  The  ailphhun 
formed  a  great  article  of  trade,  and  at  Rome  the  com- 

fosilion  above  meniiuned  sold  for  its  weight  in  silver 
t  is  for  this  reason  that  the  silphium  appeared  always 
on  the  medals  of  Cyrene.  Ita  eultiuvwas  neglected 
however,  when  tbe  Romana  beeaflM  masters  of  the 
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;uuntrv,  an  J  pasturage  WM  more  atumded  to.  Cap- 
tam  Beechv,  m  the  course  of  hi*  travel»  through  th« 
teaion,  noticed  a  plant  about  throe  feet  ui  height^,  very 
much  rei^f  rnbtiiig  the  hemlock  or  wUd  carrot.    He  was 
told,  thai  a  vva.  usually  fctrf  to  Ae  etniels  who  ate  of 
it  a.iJ  that  its  juico  was  so  acrid  as  to  feHtcr  the  flesh, 
if  ai  all  excoriated.   He  supposes  it  to  be  tae  s  ilpluum. 
DeUa  CellftdMcribet,  .ppM^nUy,  the •ame  production 
.  s  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  compound,  indented - 
leaves,  fleshy,  delicate,  and  shining,  without  any  mTOlUr  I 
criim-,  the  fruit  being  some  what  fl:ittcned,  surmounted 
bv  three  ribs,  and  furnished  all  round  wuh  a  membrane 
,i  glo.sy  as  stlk  (p.  128).    Captain  Smith  succeeded 
u  bringing  over  a  specimen  of  the  plant,  which  is  said 
to  be  now  thriving  m  Devoiwhire.    {Burhy,  p.  41", 
,em.)  M.  PiCho  tays.  that  the  Arabs  call  it  dcnas ; 
ni{<!      proposes  to  class  thfl  plwt  M  a  apccies  of  la- 
serwon,  under  the  name  of  lagerjritwm  imas.  It 
seflOM  to  resemble  the  hxsrryitnnn  f,:ni!(Urum  of  Llri- 
nasus  — Cyieoaica  was  called  i'tnlapoUs,  from  its  luv- 
incfivc  cilieaof  note  in  it,  Gyrene,  Barce,  Plolemais, 
Berenice,  and  Tauc^iira.    All  of  these  exist  at  the 
present  day  under  ibo  form  of  tovms  or  villages,  and, 
wbat  ia  renwAable,  their  names  are  scarcely  chani;ed 
from  what  we  may  aoppose  the  pronunciation  to  have 
been  among  the  Gf«eka.    Hiey  are  now  called  Aw- 
rin,  Darca,  ToUamala,  Bcrmr,  and  Tunkera. — Some 
farther  remarks  upon  the  distrLci  of  Cyrcnaica  will  be 
found  under  tbe  hMd  of  Cyrene,  bcmg  blended  wuh 
the  historv  of  that  city  «s  it«  capital.    For  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  silphium,  tee  the  9flth  volwM  of  the 
Mimoucs  de  VAcadcm.  </^.v  BrUr,  Ldtreg,  p.  18,  and 
for  some  valoabl©  obscrvaiions  respecting  Cyrcnaica, 
coneult  the  work  of  M  Pacho,  RelaHon  d'un  Voy- 
age  danx  Ia  ManmipUtia  Csfr«i«gii«,&c.,F<in*, 

CykenaIci,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  folknvcJ  the 
doctrines  of  Alistippus,  and  whose  name  was  dt-nved 
from  their  fbui»der*»  having  been  a  native  of  Cyrene, 
and  from  ihcir  school's  having  hfcn  established  m  this 
place.  Arislippus  made  the  fiummum  bmum  and  the 
riXofof  man  to  consist  in  enjoyment,  ticcompanica  by 
good  taste  and  freedom  of  mind,  to  Jtpareiv  xaj^^M 

Lacrt .  2,  7',  )    Happiness,  said  the  Cyrcnairs.  ron- 
fists,  not' in  tranquillity  or  indolence,  but  la  a  plca»- 
bff  a<'ilation  of  the  mind  or  in  active  enjoyment. 
Pleasure  is  the  ultimate  object  of  humao  pureuit;  it 
is  onlv  in  siibsenicncv  to  tWa  that  fame,  fitendship, 
and  even  virtue  ar(>  to  be  desired.    All  crimes  arc 
venial  because  never  committed  but  through  the  im- 
mediate impulse  of  pasaUm.    Nothing  is  just  or  on- 
just  by  nature,  h<n  bv  rnstom  nnd  law.    The  btismCi's 
of  philosophy  is  lo  regulate  the  senses  in  that  manner 
which  will  render  them  most  productive  of  1 1«  asure. 
Si.nrc,  then,  pleasure  is  to  be  derived,  not  from  the  past 
or  the  fiit-ire,  but  the  preaent,  a  wlae  man  will  take  care 
tocniov  the  present  Imnr,  and  will  be  indifferent  to  life 
or  death.    Such  were  the  tenets  of  the  Cy  ren?Vc  school. 
The  ehort  dotation  of  this  sect  was  owing,  in  part,  to 
ihi'  fmotc  dis?nnre  of  Cyrene  from  Greece,  tbe  chief 
SI  ,t  of  leaminp  aiid  philosophy  ;  in  part  to  the  un- 
brii;,de<l  latitude  which  theiso  j.hilovojhrrs  allowed 


theinseivca  in  practice  aawcll  as  opinion  ;  and  in  part 
to  the  riae  of  the  Epienreao  aect,  which  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  |.b  asrrr  in  a  lunro  philosophical  form.  (En- 
^Ura  Hi$i(rry  of  rkilwophy,  vol.  1,  p.  197.— Tennf- 
nurniCt  Mdmial,  p.  101.  Johns>.n  s  tnias!  ) 

CvnrNE,  I.  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  be- 
loved bv  Apolto  The  mH  carried  ber  In  his  golden 
chariot  over  t!;e  sen.  to  tbiit  part  of  Africa  called  after- 
ward Cvroaaica,  where  she  bore  him  a  son  named  .Tris- 
tan*. {Find.,  Pyth  ,  9,  90,  seqq.—Heyne,  ad  Vir/r., 
Gcorg.,  4,  321.)— II.  A  celebrated  city  of  Africa,  on 
lb©  Mediterranean  coast,  the  capital  of  Cyienaiea,  and 
to  tbft  west  of  Egypt.  The  fotmdation  of  Ibia  place 
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dates  aa  far  back  as  the  37th  Olympiad  (about  11  LJ. 
628),  when*  aceoiding  to  Heiodotni,  a  colonv  of 
Greeks  from  Tbera,  under  Dattua,  were  conducted  bv 
the  Libyan  Nomades  to  this  delightful  spot,  tbeo  call- 
ed Iraaa.    In  the  neighbourhood  was  a  copious  spring 
of  excellent  water,  whicb  tbe  Dorian  colonists  are  said 
to  have  called  the  footttan  of  ApoUo,  and  to  bM« 
named  Cyra  (Ki'pa).  havmg  in  this,  most  probably,  giv- 
1  en  a  Greek  form  lo  some  appellation  in  uao  atuong 
the  natives.    From  Kvpa  arose  the  name  of  the  place, 
I  Kivwi  u,  which,  .substituting  the  Ionic  for  g*>*!c 
form,  became  Kv/)t/vi7,  Or  Cyrene.    {Cowm.  H.  tti 
ApdL,  m.—Extstath  ,  ad  Diohi:s.   /V  ,^- ,  213  - 
Spimlmm,ad,  CMm.,  L  c.)   The  poci.c  accouui. 
which  makee  Ari«t«ne  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
city,  and  lo  have  named  it  after  his  mother,  the  nym^ 
Cyrene,  is,  of  course,  purtly  fabulous. — After  u»e  ar- 
rival of  Battus  in  tbia  quarter,  other  migrations  from 
Greece  also  look  place ;  and  the  colonUU  bad  become 
iUoag  enough,  under  their  third  aofweign,  to  make 
war  upon  their  T-ibvan  neighbours,  anc'.  even  to  defeat 
an  army  of  EgypUan  aunlianes,  which  Apnea  (Pha- 
raoh Hophia)  had  aent  to  their  aaaistancc.    {Hcro^ioi  , 
4,  IBO.)    The  state  of  Darca  was  founded  by  » 
sion  of  the  colonists,  headed  by  the  brother  of  the 
king  (ArcesiUus  III  ).  who,  havmg  abjured  his  author- 
ity, left  Gyrene  with  bia  followers.    A  civil  war  en- 
sued, followed  by  the  usual  eonsequeucea,  "  *PP«- 

cation  to  llie  neighbouring  fitatos  for  foreign  aid,  tbe 
eventual  rum  of  one  party,  and  the  loss  ol  independence 
by  the  other.   At  fint  the  Barccana  ap|>eur  f  ,  .iave 
had  the  advantage ;  but,  in  tbe  reign  ol  a  fourth  Ar- 
cesilaus,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  aovcrwgn 
of  Barca,  a  popul.ir  msurreclion  look  plaec,  tn  whir,, 
both  monarcba  were  aaaaasinated.    The  mother  ot  the 
Cyrenean  king,  Qtieen  Pberetime,  Bed  to  Egypt,  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  Ar,-andcr,  the  Persian  viceroy  on 
dcr  Danus  Hvstaspes,  wiio  readily  espoused  hercaase. 
Barca.  after  a  long  siege,  fell  through  trear!,er>-,  and 
was  plundered  by  the  Persians ;  while  the  venccence 
of  the  queen  was  glutted  in  tbe  massacre  of  all  wlio 
bad  been  concerned  in  the  insurrection.     After  this 
we  bear  no  more  of  Barca  as  a  separate  state.    In  the 
tune  of  Aristotle  Cyrene  was  a  republic  ;  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  form  of  govemmenl  at  tbe  era 
of  the  memorable  dispute  recorded  by  Sallusl,  between 
the  Cyreneans  and  the  Carihogiiiians,  relative  lo  their 
respective  limiU.    {Vtd.  Philsnm.)    Cyrene  subse- 
quently fell  wder  tbe  power  of  the  Canbagimans. 
and  was  compr'>€t!.  with  Egypt  and  Libya,  m  tbe 
viceroyally  of  I'luUmv  l.a^'us,  whose  brother  Magas 
nil.  <1  Cyrene  for  fifty  ye  irs     it  continued  to  form  part 
of  the  empire  of  the  Ptolemiea  till  it  was  made  over 
by  Ptolemy  Physcon  to  tus  illegiliaiate  son  Apion. 
During  a  reign  of  twenty-one  ycnr-?.  dnring  which 
Egvpt  was  a  prey  to  intestine  dislorbaiices,  .^pion 
maintained  peace  and  tranquillity  in  his  dominions, 
and  on  his  death  bequeathed  Cyrcnaica  to  tbe  Ro- 
mans.   The  senate  Bccef>ied  the  bwjnest,  but  allowed 
the  cities  to  be  fovtriud  I'V  llieir  owu  laws,  '.\lii.  b 
opened  the  way  for  fresh  diecord ;  and  the  anarchy 
was  terminated,  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  A|moo 
(B.C.  76),  by  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  Cyrcnaica 
to  the  condition  of  a  Koman  province     In  the  lime 
of  Strabo  it  was  united  with  Crete  in  one  govcrr>- 
incnt.    The  inost  flouriabinjj  period  of  Cyrene  was 
probably  thst  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  and  of  the  pi*- 
ceding  two  or  three  centuries,  wben  firerian  ,-.t*.  \v;i« 
in  the  highest  perfection  ;  lo  wmcit  period  we  may  as- 
sif^n  the  Doric  temples  and  other  monuments,  which 
are  decidedly  of  an  early  style.    The  pbiloaophy  and 
literature  of  Greece  were  diligently  culttvetea  at  Cy- 


rene.  and  this  city  gave  birth  to  Aristippus,  the  fo  .ji 
er  of  the  Ucentious  sect  distinguished  by  the  name  ol 
Cyrenafc.  hwaatbe  birthplace  also  of  the  poet  Callioi* 
i  aehus,  of  Eratoatbones  the  historian,  and  CaraudM 
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•ophift    Numbers  of  Jews  appear  to  have  settled 
in  Cvrecaica.  even  prior  to  the  Chrntian  era.    It  was 
ft  Jew  of  Cjrene  whom  the  KooMn  toldten  compeli- 
«d  to  bc«r  one  and  of  omr  SaTiooi't  erara.  {Matt., 
37.  32 — Marh,  15,  21  )    Cyrencan  Jews  were  prcs- 
eot  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the  Pentecost ;  some 
of  them  took  p*tt  with  their  Alcxandreaii  brethren  in 
dtipvtiiiga^iDStllMpiOto-inartyr  Stephen  ;  and  Chris- 
tka  Jcwt  of  Cypfot  and  Cyrene,  fleeing  from  the  pcr- 
■•cuUcn  of  ihcir  intolerant  brtthrcn,  were  the  first 
preachers  of  Chnstiantty  to  the  Greeks  of  Antioch 
{AcU,  ».  10  ;  6,  9  ;  11,30.)    That  Cyrene  continued 
to  fio  jn*'"!  under  the  Roman'-,  ri;i\  be  itiftrrtd  as  well 
from  M>me  Laiin  inscriplioiis  jo  Ironi  the  btylc  of  many 
of  the  architectural  remains.    To  what  circumstance 
iu  desertioo  w  •ttributable,  doM  not  appear ;  but  iu 
ih»  fifti  tttamy  it  bad  beeome  a  outs  of  nm.   It  ia 
W  daaeribed  by  Synesius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
TWodoflcs  the  younger.    The  wealth  and  honours  of 
CyretK'  were  transferred  to  the  episcopal  city  of  Ptol- 
mm.  Tbe  final  aztiipationof  tbe  Gnek  colooiea  of 
Cyreaam  datea,  liowever,  from  the  dettractire  inva* 
fion  of  the  Persian  Chosrocs,  who,  about  RlG,  ove  rran 
Syru  and  Egypt,  and  he  advanced  as  far  westward  as 
dM  neighboarbood  of  Tripoli.    The  Saraeena  eomple- 
ttd    -if  ".vork  of  dcstniction,  and  for  stvon  centuries 
thi.-  oacc  ftr'.ik  and  populous  region  has  tan  lost  to 
ciT.irzAtion,  to  commerce,  and  almost  to  geographical 
kaoviedge.    For  three  parts  of  the  jear  Cnenc  is 
■MaoaBted,  except  by  jackala  and  {qranaa,  and  during 
the  foardi.  wandL-nng  Bedouin?,  too  indolent  to  as- 
cend the  higher  nngc  of  hills,  pitch  their  tents  chiefly 
oe  Uic  low  groands  to  the  southwaid  of  the  summit  on 
vdttdt  Um  city  is  built.   Tb«  sitnalbn  of  Cyreno  is 
deaerflwd  by  modem  travellen  as  singularly  beautiful, 
li  i>  buili  on  the  edge  of  a  range  of  hills,  rising  about 
80U  feet  above  a  fiue  sweep  of  high  table-land,  form- 
iug  the  sommit  of  a  lower  chain,  to  which  it  descends 
by  a  series  of  terraces     Tlie  elevation  of  the  lower 
chain  may  be  estimated  at  1000  fctt ;  so  thai  Cyrene 
stands  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of 
wbch  it  commands  an  extensive  view  over  tbe  table- 
Wad,  wbidk  extending  eaat  and  waat  as  far  as  the  eye 
cnn  rcicK  j'.Tttcbf?  about  five  miles  to  the  northward, 
and  ihcD  dcKcnds  abruptly  to  the  coast.    The  view 
from  the  brow  of  tbe  height,  extending  over  the  rocks, 
>Bd  woodi^  and  diMuit  ocean,  ia  described  by  Capt. 
Beechy  as  almost  nnrivalted  in  raagnificence.  Ad- 
Tinu^  ha*  b<.>  fi  i..k<  n  of  the  na'.ur  .!  terraces  of  the 
dediTity,  to  shape  the  ledges  into  practicable  roads, 
hading  along  the  be«  of  tba  moantsm,  and  communi- 
cating, in  some  injlance*",  by  narrow  fli;;hts  of  steps 
eat  in  the  rvck.    Ti;*  .*c  ronii.,  u  luch  may  be  supposed 
rc  h^vt  ritri  ihc  fjvouri'c  drives  of  the  citizens  of  Cy- 
me, aia  van  p^nb  mdented  with  the  marks  of  char- 
iot>wheela,  mm  nmmbg  tlM  amooth,  atony  sur- 
het.    Tbe  rock,  in  most  instances  risifi^r  pr r,if:idic(i- 
Isily  from  these  galleries,  has  been  excavated  inlu  in- 
'  "e  tombs,  (bnncd  with  great  labour  and  taste, 
graaiallT  adoned  with  aichitectural  fa^sdes.  In 
ml  of  tko  excavated  tombs  were  discovered  re> 
of  paictii: n  r       :iM  _•  historical.  allc;:f>rical, 
aadpastoral  isuljicis.  eiecuu  d  in  the  manner  of  those 
of  HercoUne  im  and  Pompeu    .»ome  of  ihcm  by  no 
■Mos  inferior  to  the  beat  that  have  been  found  in 
ihose  cities    (For  «ome  remarks  00  these  paintings, 

eor;»i;!;  Riuhi/.  [>  451,  sc-q  ) 

CvBKSCHAr^.    J'td.  Cyropolis. 

CrttLLOs.  I  bislK>|>  of  Jcru-^ilcm,  bom  in  that 
eity  .A.D.  31  •'5  He  is^cccedtd  .Mazimus  in  the  epis- 
copate, about  tlicclosc  of  tht  year  350;  and  thr  author 
a(  the  Cbrooicle  of  .\Iciar.'!n  a.  a<  '.mH  :>  Siin'i 

nd  aiber  wrilon,  iofona  as,  that  oa  the  7ih  of  May, 
SSI,  dbom  nine  in  ^  morning,  a  luminous  eroaa  was 

Mfti  IS  ".h*  heivtrn*.  extending  from  Calvary  '.o  tho 
tf  ount  of  Olives,  a  disUnce  of  nearly  three  fourths  of , 


a  league.  The  Greek  church  has  a  festival  or.  the 
7th  of  May,  m  commemoration  of  this  phenomenon, 
which  marked  the  promotion  of  CyriU  to  tbe  mitre. 
Cyrill  Umaelf  haa  left  a  description  of  tbia  cdeattal 
appearance  in  a  letter  (o  flie  Etufuror  Constantius, 
and  the  subject  has  aiiorded  much  controversy  to 
writers  of  a  fater  sge. — Cyrilt  become  involved  In  a 
controvert  with  Acactaa,  archbishop  of  Cssarea,  an 
Arian  orSemiartan  in  bis  tenets ;  and  refused  to  obey 
the  citation  of  his  opjionent  to  ajipi  ar  at  Ca-sarea  : 
the  charge  alleged  against  him  was,  his  having  wasted 
the  proper^  of  the  church,  whcmthe  truth  was,  that, 
dunng  a  great  famine  in  Judea,  Cyrill  had  sold  some 
of  the  sacred  ornaments  in  order  to  procure  ^u^.te- 
nance  for  the  suffering  poor.  The  council  assem- 
bled at  C«aarea,  and  composed  of  Arian  bishops,  con* 
damned  him,  and,  on  Cyriu's  appealing  from  them  to  a 
higher  tnbunal,  .Acacinn,  construing  tins  appeal  into  a 
high  offence,  drove  hini  from  Jerusalem.  He  was  re- 
stored to  hb  eae  in  359  by  (he  eouiicil  of  Seloaets, 
which  also  pfOBOWced  th«  deposition  of  Acaetua  and 
many  otfier  Ariana ;  hot  in  the  following  year  Acaeina 
and  his  [Kirti-ians  succeeded  in  again  deposing  f^yrill. 
In  the  year  361  be  was  again  restored  to  his  pontifi- 
cate. It  waa  about  tbia  time  that  Julian  made  hia 
memorable  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple  :  Cyr- 
ill was  then  at  Jerusalem,  and  before  the  flames  is- 
sued from  the  side  of  the  former  structure,  he  confi- 
dently predicted  the  failure  of  the  emperor's  scheme 
He  became  odlooa  to  Julian,  vtho  resolved,  according 
to  Orosius,  to  sacrifire  this  pontiff  to  his  hatred  on  his 
return  from  the  Per.sian  war.  Julian,  however,  per- 
ished in  the  tijHdition.  Cyrill  was  again  exiled,  in 
367,  by  tbe  Emperor  Vatens,  who  had  embraced  Azi- . 
anism:  bia  exile  laated  for  ten  years,  and  be  only  re> 

turned  to  Jenivale;i\  iu  37S.  whf  n  nr:'ti;ui  re-estab- 
h.'sbcd  in  their  ^ecs  chose  bishops  who  were  in  com- 
munion with  Pope  Damasos.    Cyrill  governed  hia 
church  without  any  farther  tioublea  for  the  apeco  <rf 
eight  years,  under  the  reign  of  Theodoaios,  and  aasiat- 
cd  in  381  at  tiio  gei  eral  council  of  Constantinople. 
He  aulMcribed  the  condemnation  of  the  .\rians  and 
Maeedoniana,  and  died  in  386,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
a  'C  and  the  36th  of  his  episcopate.    The  works  of 
cfyrill  consist  of  twenty-three  Instructions,  known  by 
the  name  of  Calcchexes,  which  were  composed  by 
him  at  Jerusalem  when  be  filled  the  station  of  cate* 
chist,  previooB  to  his  being  made  a  biahop.  Theae 
productions,  the  style  of  which  is  in  general  simple 
and  familiar,  arc  regarded  as  ihi  muht  ancient  and  com- 
plete abridgment  that  we  pu-M     of  the  doctrines  of 
tfao  primitive  church.    The  Calvinista  have  attempted 
to  prove  them  supposititious,  but  the  Proteatanta  of 
England  have  fully  succeeded  in  establishing  their  au- 
thenticity.   Wc  have  also  a  homily  of  Cvrill's  on  the 
paralTlic  man  mentioned  in  Scnptnie,  ana  bis  letter  to 
Constantiua  on  tbe  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jerasalem.    The  best  editions  of  bis  works  are,  that 
of  Mills,  Ozon.,  170.3,  fol.,  and  that  of  Touttoe.  Pan.':. 
1730.  fol.    This  last  is  decidedly  the  better  one,  and 
was  published  by  Maran  on  tbe  death  of  Toutt^e.  (/^- 
OL^r.  I'niv  ,  vol  10,  \>  iOl,          — II.  Bishop  of  Al- 
exandrea.  in  the  fifth  century,  succeeded  his  nncle 
Theo[)hilu»  in  that  dignity  in  the  year  412  Th,.-« 
bishops  of  Alcxandrea  had  loiig  acquired  great  au- 
thority and  power,  and  Cyrill  took  every  opportunity  to 
confirm  and  increase  it.    Soon  after  his  elevation,  he 
expelled  the  Novatiana  from  Alcxandrea,  and  stripped 
their  bishop,  Theopompus.  of  all  bis  property.    In  415 
the  Jews  committed  some  insult  on  the  Christiana  of 
Alcxandrea,  which  so  enraged  Cyrill,  that,  instead  of 
advising  them  to  apply  for  redress  to  the  civil  mar;is- 
trate,  ho  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  people,  and  led 
them  to  uie  aaaault  and  plunder  of  tbe  aynagogues  ar. 
hi)n-e-»  of  that  people,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city 
This  conduct,  however,  displeased  Orestes,  tbe  govers 
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or  ol  Alc  x.indrea,  wlio  ff^rcd  thii'.  the  bisht)p*s  author-  I 
It),  if  r.ot  checked,  might  infringe  upoD  tbat  uf  tbc 
magtslrate.  Partiet  were  formed  to  toppoit  the  rival 
claims,  and  battles  were  fought  in  the  streets  ofAkx- 
andrca ;  md  Orestes  himself  was  one  day  suddi  nty 
surrounded  by  500  monks,  hj  whom  he  would  have 
been  nnudercid  had  not  tke  people  interfered.  Que  of 
theie  Btsailuita,  being  seised,  m»  pot  to  the  torture 
•o  severely  that  he  ditd  under  the  operation,  on  which 
Cvrill  had  hiin  inmitdiattlj  canonized,  and  on  tvery 
occas4iuii  cummcndi'd  his  constancy  and  zeal.  There 
also  lived  in  Atexandrea  a  learned  pa^an  lady,  named 
Hypatia,  with  wbom'Orcstes  was  intimate,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  have  cncouragi'd  Ins  rcsistLinct'  to  the 
claims  of  the  biahop.  This  accoinphsbed  fernalo  was 
one  day  seised  by  a  band  of  zealots,  who  dragged  her 
through  the  streets,  and  conrliuled  !)v  t.rarjn<T  Iut  limb 
from  limb,  a  piece  of  atrucity  aunbuttd  to  the  nisligii- 
tion  of  Cyrill,  and  from  which  his  memory  has  never 
oeea  absolved.  He  next  engaged  in  a  furious  contro- 
versy with  Nesloritis,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
maintained  th:it  the  Vir^'in  ^lan•  □nf'ht  not  to  ho  rallod 
the  Mother  of  GchI,  but  the  mother  of  our  l#urd  ur  of 
Christ,  since  the  Deity  can  neither  be  born  nor  die. 
These  homilies,  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  Elgyptian 
monks,  caosed  a  great  commotion  among  them,  and 
f  vrill  wrote  a  pastural  Ictt-:  r  to  ihcm,  w  which  be 
maintaiiit-d  that  the  Virjziu  Mary  ought  to  bo  called 
the  Mother  of  God,  ana  denounced  bitter  censoTes 
against  all  who  anpportcd  an  opposite  opinion.  A  con- 
troversial corresponJtiiCt;  bctwctu  the  two  bishops  tn- 
stied,  w  rm  h  ended  in  an  open  war  of  excommunica- 
tions and  anathemas.  To  put  an  end  to  this  contro- 
versy, in  431  a  council  w«s  held  at  Ephesos  by  the 
Emperor  Thcodosius  ,  a-Ad  '-'yrill,  by  hi;*  pn  cipitatfon 
and  violence,  and  not  waiting  f-ir  a  number  of  Eastern 
bishops,  obtained  the  condemnation  of  Nestorifls  with- 
out his  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  that  prelate 
was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  and  banished  to  the 
Egyptian  d(.strts.  Whf-n  Jo!n,  'uisbcp  of  .Antioch, 
and  the  other  Eastern  bishops,  however,  appeared,  they 
avenged  Nestoriua,  and,  deposing  Cyrill,  put  him  in 
pcison.  In  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  council,  he 
wss  liberated  and  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  de- 
oositioti.  hut  had  the  mortificitiou  of  seeing  the  doc- 
trine which  he  bad  condemned  spreading  lapiaW  through 
the  Roman  empire,  Assyria,  and  Persia.  He  died  at 
.\lexandrca  in  the  vrar  Hi.  Cyrill  was  iirdo  ibtcdlv 
a  man  of  learning,  but  overbearing,  ambitious,  cnid, 
and  intolerant  in  the  highest  degree.  He  is  much  ex- 
toUpd  by  Catholic  writers  for  his  ptti  seal  and  piety, 
of  which  the  paitieolafs  thus  spectfled  are  proofs.  He 
was  ihi  .I'lihcr  of  a  numher  of  works,  treatises,  fg,c  , 
the  best  edition  of  v%hich  was  pubhshed  at  Pom  in 
1638,  in  7  vols,  fol ,  under  the  cart  of  Jean  .\uben, 
canon  of  Laon.    {Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  10,  p.  406.) 

CvRNos(Kvpvof),  the  Greek  name  of  Corsica.  {Vid. 
Corsica  ) 

CvaoroLU,  a  Urge  city  of  Asia,  on  tbc  banks  of 
the  latartes,  fomided  by  Cyrus.  (Cettan'w,  Oeogr. 
Ant  ,  vol  2,  p  715  —Statnuis.,  in  Solin.,  p.  480.)  It 
was  also  called  Cyiei»chata.  Both  of  these  names, 
however,  are  Greek  translations  of  the  true  Persian 
terms.  The  termination  of  the  last  is  the  Greek  io- 
.var>7,  expressing,  as  did  the  Persian  one,  the  remote 
situation  of  the  plarc  Alnxiindcr  dc^troyrd  it,  at>d 
built  in  its  stead  a  ciiy.  called  by  the  Komaii  geogra- 
phers Altzandrta  Uiiuna,  by  the  Greeks,  however,  'AA- 
riavSpeia  'Eff^dnj,  of  which  the  Latin  is  a  translation 
The  modern  Cogcnd  is  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  an- 
swer to  t'lif  site  of  Uiis  cify  .'^ome  writers  make 
another  city  of  the  name  of  CyropoUs  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cyros  in  Media.  (Compare  C^ttutH*, 
fff/  rrr  AKt  ,  vol  2,  p  666.) 

CvRRiiKrttcA,  a  country  of  Syria,  northesat  of  the 
of  Antiochii,  and  north  of  the  distriet  of  Olnly* 
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boiiitis.  It  was  so  called  from  its  capital  OyfAum 
{Plm.,  6,  23.— Cw.,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  6,  18.) 

CvBSiftrs,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the  vicinity  01 
Pella  (Compare  ThucydaUs,  2,  100  )  There  xa  a 
J'aliCi)  Ctiilru  about  suluuu  uiilcs  norihwe.sl  of  Pella, 
which  is  very  likely  to  bo  Cyrrhus.  Wesschng  thinks 
that  Diodorus  alludes  to  the  Macedonian  Cyrrhus  (1^ 
4),  when  be  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  huih  then 
by  order  of  Alc.tandrr  {dd  Ttin  Hirros.,  p.  008). 
Hence  the  title  of  Kv^iang,  noticed  by  both  Strabc 
and  Stephanus.  But  these  writers  allude  to  the  Syri- 
an Cynhus.  {Cranur't  Anc.  Greectf  vol.  1,  p.  229.) 
— II.  A  city  of  Syria,  the  capiul  of  a  district  named 
after  it  Cyrrhesiica.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
Macedonian  Cyrrhus.  Stephanus  Byzantiuus,  bow- 
ever,  «mlea  IC^^Of.  Later  writers,  and  especially 
Chri»tiaTi  ones,  give  the  name  of  this  plare  .i.s  Kv- 
poi,  C^rus,  being  mitilcd,  probably,  by  the  Jiblc  which 
is  found  in  Procopius  {£dif.,  3,  12),  that  the  Jews 
were  the  foonden  of  the  city,  and  called  it  after  Gyro* 
their  liberator.  The  rabs  are  still  eaUed  Conu. 
[CcHariiis,  Cco'rr.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  359.) 

Cyrus,  I.  a  coltibrated  conqueror,  and  the  tbundrr  of 
the  Persian  empire.  His  early  history  has  been  given, 
on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  under  the  article  .Xsiy- 
Bges. — He  had  not  been  long  seated  on  the  tlinxic, 
when  lus  doiuinioTis  were  it)v<ided  by  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  the  issue  of  which  contest  was  so  fatal  to  tbc 
latter.  (Fitd.  Graeos.)  The  eonquest  of  Lydia  es' 
iahli.«hed  the  Persian  monarchy  on  a  firm  foundation, 
and  Cyrus  was  now  called  away  to  the  East  by  vast 
designs,  and  by  the  threats  of  a  distant  and  formidable 
enemy.  Babylon  still  remained  an  independent  eil^ 
in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  to  tedoce  it  wae  hie 
first  and  most  pressing  care.  On  another  side  ho  was 
tempted  by  the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  Egypt; 
while  his  northern  frontier  was  disturbed  and  ci>dan» 
gcri  J  by  the  fierce  barbarians,  who  mngrd  over  llif 
plaitijj  that  stretch  from  the  skiitis  of  the  Indian  Cau- 
casus to  the  Caspian.  Until  these  last  should  he  sub- 
dued or  humbled,  his  Eastern  provinces  could  nevei 
enjoy  peace  Of  safety.  These  objects  demanded  hie 
own  presence;  the  snl>jiii;ation  of  llu;  Asiatic  Greek!*, 
ss  a  leas  urgent  and  leas  difiicuU  enterprise,  he  com- 
mitted to  his  lieutenants.  While  the  latter,  therefore, 
wereexi  rn'  T-a  his  commands  in  the  West,  he  was  him- 
self enhii^iii^  and  strengthening  his  power  in  the  East. 
.\rier  completing  the  -Hubju^ration  of  the  nations  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  he  ianl  siege  to  Babylon.  Tiie  account 
of  iu  capture  is  given  elsewhere  {vU.  Babylon),  though 
it  set  1119  doubtful  whether  he  took  the  city  in  the  way 
thirc  ri'kled,  or  in  itiiy  other  manner,  and  did  not  ratb- 
er  owe  his  success  to  some  internal  revolution,  which 

fut  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  ki^ge. 
n  Xenophon*8  rorasttce.  Cyrus  is  made  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  Babyhui  iliiriiii^  t.eveii  months  in  the  vi  .ir  ; 
perhaps  we  cumol  salely  coiiciudo  that  tins  was  evei 
the  practice  of  any  of  his  successors :  but  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  reduction  of  this  luxurious  city  con- 
tributed, mora  than  any  other  of  the  Persian  conquests, 
to  change  th.  manners  of  the  court  and  of  the  nation. 
Cyrus  himself  scarcely  enjoyed  so  long  an  interval  oi 
repose.    The  protection  which  he  afforded  Io  dm  Jews 
was  probably  connected  with  his  designs  upon  Egypt ; 
but  be  never  found  leisure  to  carry  ihcm  iiilo  crfert. 
Soon  after  llie  fall  of  Babylon  he  undertook  an  oxpeditiou 
sgainst  one  of  the  nations  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Cas- 
pian.  According  to  Herodotos,  it  was  the  Massagetw. 
a  nomadic  horde,  whirh  li.id  driven  the  Scylhim 
ioiQ  them  towards  tbtj  Westj  and,  aftsr  gattiiiig  a  vic- 
tory over  them  by  stratagem,  he  was  defeated  in  m  greet 
battle  and  slam.    The  event  is  the  same  in  the  nar- 
letive  of  Cteeiss ;  but  the  people  against  whom  Cyrus 
marched  are  called  the  Derbices,  and  their  army  is 
strengthened  by  troops  and  elephanu  furnished  by  Indt- 
en  aines ;  wUfe  the  detth  of  Cyme  is  speedily  a  veiled 
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by  ooeof  his  t«»mI«,  Amorces,  king  of  the  55acsB.  who 
gaia*  a  drcuiTe  Tictory  over  the  Derbiccs,  and  anncz- 
m  thdr  kml  to  the  Persian  empire.  This  account  is 
so  fu  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  that  we  do  not  hear 
htm  iam  of  any  consequences  that  followed  the  suc- 
e*m  of  the  Massagetc.  or  that  the  attention  of  Cam- 
9f9f,  the  MQ  and  heir  of  Cynit,  wis  ctllcd  awaT  to- 
tnrie  the  Notth.  Tb«  first  iceorded  meimro  of  his 
lei^n,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  invasion  of  E^rypt. 
(Tkirfir/iU's  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  172,  seq  ) — Thus  much 
far  the  history  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  generally  rc- 
wbadaecoont.  It  is  mora  than  probable,  however,  that 
wm«f  tnA  conftwting  ttateraents  rc<>pccting  his  birth, 
parentage,  early  life,  attainment  to  sovereign  power, 
aod  aobiftequent  career,  were  circulated  throughout  the 
East,  aioce  we  find  discrepances  between  the  narra- 
tJTes  of  Herodotos,  Ctesias,  and  Xcnophon  in  these 
•ereral  pirticulars,  that  can  in  no  other  way  be  ac- 
coonted  for  It  has  been  customary  with  most  schol- 
m  to  deciy  tbe  teatitnoDj  of  Ctaaiaa,  and  to  ragaid 
Ua  aa  a  writar  of  bat  alaMor  pntonaiom  to  Ae  eliar« 
acter  of  Ttracitv  As  fir.  howerer,  as  the  history  of 
Cjtoa  was  concerned,  to  Nav  nothing  of  other  parts  of 
IbaanatiTe,  this  opii  ri  is  nvideniTy  unjust,  and  its 
i^Bsiko  win  bo  pkaesd  in  the  clearest  light  if  we  com> 
■are  together  tiw  two  rival  itatemcnte  of  Clesias  and 
Herodotu*  The  account  of  the  latter  teems  with  fa- 
Ues.  from  which  that  of  the  former  ap|>ears  to  be  entire- 
ly free  It  is  far  more  coMMtont  with  reason,  to  he- 
Bere  with  Ctwias  that  thcro  wa*  no  affinity  whatever 
letween  Cy  ni»  and  Astyages,  ihati  with  Herodotus,  that 
the  Urter  \sas  ^ii-*  maternal  grandfatlicr.  Neither  does 
Ctestaa  make  anv  mention  of  that  nvoet  palpable  fable, 
tie  eapoauie  of  ttie  infant ;  nor  of  the  eqaaily  fabnloaa 
itoiy  leipoeting  the  cruel  punishment  of  Harpagus. 
(Compare  Bahr,  aJ  Cut.,  Per*.,  c.  2,  and  the  words 
of  Kernetntu,  Famd.  Reg.  Med.  el  Baetr.,  Lipt., 
1573,  p.  35,         AttjfOfi^  lumrpatm  in  Cvrum  el 

fabuUm  plane  rennmut  ")    Nor  need  this  di -stinilar- 
itj  between  the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  Herodotus 
eecafian  any  surprise.   The  latter  historian  confesses, 
eery  mgenQOUsly.  that  there  were  three  difTermt  fradi- 
tiont  m  h  *  time  relative  to  the  oriijm  of  Cvru?,  and 
lha'.  h-:*  s^le^rted  the  one  which  appeared  to  him  mojt 
pfobable  il,  96).    How  onfortanate  this  selection  was 
no  Mod  bardly  mj.   Cteaiaa,  then,  eboae  another  tra- 
dilio-^  f  .-  ^  s  z'^fie,  and  Xt^T-a;i')()n,  perhaps,  may  have 
Bsrtiaitj  mmgied  a  third  with  ins  narrative,  -^schy- 
ies(Ffr*dr,  t.  767)  appears  to  have  followed  a  fourth. 
fCotB^ia  SUnlty,  ad  ^ehyi^  L  c^  and  iMreker,  ad 
Oet  .  Ptn.,  c  3  )  With  theae  aeveral  aeeonnts, 
igain.  what  the  .Armenian  writers  tell  us  rrtpecling  Cy- 
rus is  directly  at  vanance.    (Compare  RcehercheM  Cu- 
rieuMts  nr  VHiMaire  Andenne  de  PAtie,  par  Cxrbied 
it  Martin,  p.  64,  acff .)    Among  the  modern  scholars 
who  have  espoosed  the  cause  of  Ctesias,  his  recent  ed- 
itor, Bahr,  stands  mo^t  conspicuous.    This  writer  re- 
iha  iHMiitifa  of  Heroaotus  as  aaTonhng  of  the 
le«#ilHM  AwiaBooa.  and  tInnltB  H  to  have 
V< '1  in  «  -ne  degree  adumbrated  from  the  story  of  the 
llxeban  CEdtpUf  and  his  exposure  on  Cithsron  ;  while, 
•tf  the  other  hand,  Xaoopnon  presenta  Cyrus  to  our 
SMw  as  a  yom  mn,  hnboed  with  the  precepts  of  the 
tWstlle  sdMol,  sad  erinbiting  in  his  lire  and  eondnet 
a  model  for  the  tmiution  of  others.    The  same  scholar 
gires  the  foOowiog  as  what  appears  to  him  a  near  ap- 
pMiinMiiaa     tm  tros  history  of  Cyrus.   He  sup- 
poses Cmjs  not  to  have  been  of  roynl  linf  a^"".  hut  to 
atve  been  by  Wrth  ta  the  rank  of  a  s'lbj- rt,  and  Qihrd 
with  rare  endowments  of  mind.    He  mikr-s  him  to 
hm  first  seen  the  hght  at  the  time  v^ben  the  Medes 
flBMsead  the  wapHv  of  Asia.   Tlie  provioees  or  di« 
sttoas  of  this  empire  he  supposes  to  have  been  held 
Sf  siin^  or  viceroys,  whose  power,  thougb  derived 
Ae  aoHid^  was  htKtHtuf  tmaog  tteuMlfee. 


He  makes  Cambyses,  the  father,  to  have  been  one  of 
these  satraps  ;  and  Cyrus,  the  son,  to  have  succeeded 
him.   Their  sway  was  over  the  Persians,  whom  they 

ruled  with  almost  regal  power  Cyrus  at  length  re- 
volted from  the  king  of  the  Mtdcs,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
his  immediate  follnwcs,  nhtaiiir d  [tossession  of  the 
empire.  In  order,  however,  the  better  to  keep  in  sub> 
jection  the  other  nations  composing  the  empire  of  Asty- 
apes,  he  wished  to  pass  himself  offas  the  son  and  law- 
ful successor  of  the  dethroned  monarch.  Hence  arose 
the  nuptials  of  Cyrus  and  Amytis  the  wife  of  AstyafOi 
(Compare,  as  regards  the  Persian  custom  of  intermar 
riage,  Creitser,  Fragm.  Hint .  p,  223. — Freinshem. 
ad  Curt  ,  3,  11,  24,  and  8,  2.  19  —Throdort-t  .  f<,rnx  . 
9.  p.  614.— fiiiAr,  ad  Cum.,  p  91^  Hence,  too,  we 
may  account  for  the  circumstance  of  Astyages'  not 
having  been  put  to  death,  hut  being  treated  with  great 
honour,  and  made  the  companion  of  Cyrus  in  hu 
marches  against  those  nations  .vhn  would  not  acknowl- 
edge his  sway.  (Consult  Bahr,  ad  Cte*.,  p.  86,  »eqq.  ] 
•-^Mestas  makaa  Cyme  to  have  reigned  thirty  jrears. 
and  Hf>rodotiis  twenty-nine,  .\ccording  to  some  nu- 
thoriiiis  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  (Compare 
Xenophon,  Cyrop.,  8,  7,  1.)  Scaliger,  guided  by 
Dinon  and  Cteaiai^  makea  Cyraa  U>  have  nached  thie 
21 8th  yesr  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  i.  e.,  B.C.  699. 

[Dr  Emrnd  Temp  ,  p.  402.)— Thr  name  Cvrns  (KS- 
pof )  IS  generally  thought  to  have  been  deduced  from  a 
Persian  word,  meaning  the  Sun.  {Plut.,  Vii.  Arlax.. 
1  )  Coray  (ad  Pint.,  I.  e.)  informs  us,  that  the  Sun  is 
stiJl  called  Kour  by  the  Persians.  (Compare  Hety- 
chius,  *.  V.  Kvpo(  ....  aird  rov  ^\iov  toi-  -  up  f/'/.toi 
oi  n^ot  Kwov  Xiyovmv  and  Plethon.,  Schol.  in 
One.  Mag.  ZaretMr.,  p.  68,  /in.  3,  a  fine.)  Hitter 
also  adduces  various  authorities  to  show,  that,  amopa 
the  ancient  Persians,  as  well  as  other  early  Oriental 
nations,  Kor  and  Koron  denoted  the  Sun.  {Vorhalle. 
p.  86,  ttqq.)  Wabl  bad  proved  the  same  before  hiro. 
( rorebr  wid  MUtO-aneny  vol  1,  p.  699.)  The  He- 
brrw  Khoresh  (Cyrus)  is  traced  bv  Gesenius  also  to 
the  Persian,  {neb.  Lex.,  t.  v.)  'The  previous  name 
of  Cyrus  appears  to  have  been  Agradates  (StrabOf 
729),'  which  Roaenmiilter  explaina  by  the  Persian 
Agah  dar  dad,  i.  e.,  "juris  cmrnitionm  koberu,**  ** flu 
tfnrns  ar  srrnnss  "  (Ri'^rnm  ,  Handhuch,  vol  1.  p. 
367. — Bahr,  ad  Ctes.,  p.  45S.)— H  Commonly  called 
**^e  Younger,**  to  distinguish  him  from  the  prece- 
ding, was  the  second  of  the  four  sons  of  Darius  Nothub 
and  Parysatis.  According  to  the  customs  of  the  mon 
archy.  his  elder  brother  Art;ix(  r.x.  s  w.rs  the  lorritimate 
heir  apparent ;  but  Cyras  was  the  iirst  son  horn  to 
Darioi  after  his  aeceasion  to  the  throne;  and  he  was 
also  hie  mother's  favourite.  She  had  encouraged  hiffl 
to  hope,  tliat,  as  Xerxes,  through  the  influence  of  Atos- 
sa,  had  been  preferred  to  bis  elder  brother,  who  was 
born  while  their  father  wai  yet  in  a  private  sUtion,  so 
she  should  be  able  to  persosde  Barius  to  set  aside  A^ 
taxer.xo«i.  and  declare  Pvnis  h'«i  successor,  In  the 
mean  while  he  was  invested  with  the  government  of 
the  western  provinces.  This  appointment  he  seems 
from  the  first  to  have  considered  aa  a  Step  to  the  throne. 
He  had.  however,  sagacity  and  roorage  enough  to  per- 
ceive, that,  should  he  bi-  di-^aj  pointed  in  his  fir.-»t  ex- 
peclalions,  the  co-operalion  of  the  Greeks  might  still 
enable  him  to  force  hia  way  to  the  throne.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  he  zealously  embraced  the  side  of 
Sparta  in  her  struggle  with  Athens,  both  as  the  power 
which  he  found  in  the  most  prosperous  com^ition,  and 
as  that  which  was  moat  capable  of  furthering  bisde- 
signs.  .According  to  PlutsTch  ( Wl.  ArUt.,  1),  Oyrus 
went  to  attend  his  father's  sickbed  with  sanguine 
hopes  that  his  mother  had  accomplished  her  purpose, 
and  diat  Im  was  sent  for  to  receive  the  crown.  On  his 
arrival  at  court,  however,  he  ssw  himself  disappointed 
in  his  expectations,  and  found  that  he  had  only  eone 
to  witiMiB  bi«  IhdMi'e  deadi,  and  hia  brother's  aeeee 
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•UMt  to  the  throne.  He  accompaaicd  ArUxcrzM, 
whom  tlie  Greek*  distin^t^bcd  by  the  epithet  ofHne- 

nion,  to  Paaargajx,  wiu  re  the  Pt  rj^iaii  kings  went 
through  ccrtaiu  luvbtic  ccruuiumes  of  luau^uraUuu,  sliA 
Ticsaphemea  took  this  opprtunity  of  charging  hitu 
with  a  design  against  his  brother's  life.  It  would  teem, 
from  Plaurch's  account,  that  one  of  the  oflSciating 
{>rit5ts       subortuJ  lo  support  the  charge  ;  though  it 
IS  b)  no  uieaiis*  ctruin  that  it  was  uiifouuded.  Arta- 
xorxes  was  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  determined  on 
(/jiting  his  brother  to  death ;  and  Cyrus  was  only  saved 
by  the  passionate  entreaties  of  Parysatis,  in  whose  arms 
lie  hdti  Mjught  refuge  from  the  executioner.    The  char- 
itcler  of  ArUzerxHs,  though  weak  and  timid,  seems  not 
to  have  heen  nat^Uy  unamiable.    7*he  ascendency 
which  bis  mother,  notwithstsinniig  her  u:uli»scmblcd 
predilection  for  her  younger  sou,  excrcuid  over  hiin, 
was  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  his  crimes  and 
misfortune*.  On  thi*  occasion  be  raffered  it  to  over- 
power both  the  suspicions  suggested  by  Titsephernes, 
and  the  jtalousy  \\!iich  the  temper  and  situntioii  of  Cy- 
rus might  r«a&uiwbly  have  excUcd.    lie  not  only  par- 
doned Ilia  brother,  but  permitted  him  to  return  to  his 
government.    Cyrus  felt  himself  not  obliged,  but  hum- 
bled, by  his  rlTaf's  clemency ;  and  the  danger  he  had 
escajicJ  only  stit  iigthcin:ii  his  resolution  to  make  him- 
self, as  soou  as  possible,  independent  of  the  power  to 
whieh  he  owed  hie  life.   Immediately  after  his  return 
fo  Snrdis,  hr  Iirfran  to  make  pirpnrations  for  the  cxc- 
cuuuu  of  his  dc&igrj.    Tlit  chief  difficulty  w.is  lo  keep 
them  concealed  from  Artaxerxes  until  they  were  fully 
matured  ;  for,  though  his  moUwrt  who  was  probably 
from  the  bcgmning  acquainted  with  his  pu.-puse,  was 
at  court,  alw.iv--*  rt  .uly  to  put  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction ou  his  cuuduci,  yet  Tissapbernes  wa»at  hand 
to  watch  It  with  malignant  attentiott,  and  to  send  the 
earliest  information  of^ xny  suspicious  movement  to  the 
king.    Cyrus,  however,  devised  a  variety  of  pretexts 
■.o  lihiiJ  Tissapbernes  atnl  tho  court,  while  he  collected 
an  ajrm^  for  the  cxpcditioa  which  he  was  meditating. 
His  main  object  was  to  raise  as  strong  a  body  of  Greek 
troops  ;iM  hf  couIJ,  for  it  was  only  with  t^ucli  aid  that 
Lit  could  hopu  lo  ovurpuvvtjr  an  udvciadry,  whu  Iwd  llie 
whole  force  of  the  empire  at  his  command :  and  be 
knew  enough  of  the  Greeks  lo  believoi  that  their  su> 
perioniy  over  his  countrymen,  in  sldll  and  courage,  was 
bufiicicnl  to  coir.[>tnsdtL'  for  .ilraost  any  inequality  of 
numbers.    In  ttiu  .spring  of  401  B.C.,  Cyrua  began 
his  march  from  Sardis.   His  whole  Grecian  force,  a 
part  of  wlucb  joined  him  on  the  route,  amounted  to 
11,000  heavy  infantry,  and  about  2000  targeteers.  His 
barbarian  troops  wtro  100,000  strong.    After  directing 
ids  line  of  march  through  the  whole  ezteut  of  Asia  Mt- 
nor,  he  entered  the  Babylonian  territory ;  and  it  was 
not  until  he  reached  ihf  p!ain  of  Cunaxa,  brtwccn 
sixty  and  Bcvtuly  uuks  frum  U.ibylou,  tuul  lie  became 
certain  of  his  brother's  intention  to  hazard  an  engage- 
meot.    Artaxerxes  met  him  in  this  spot  at  the  head  of 
•0  army  of  900,000  men.  If  we  may  believe  Plutarch, 
the  Por-iian  monarch  had  continued  to  waver  almost  lo 
the  last,  belvveta  the  iiitcrnatives  of  fighting  and  re- 
treating, and  was  only  diverted  from  adopting  the  lat- 
ter course  by  the  cnersetic  remonstrances  of  Tiriba- 
lus.    In  the  battle  wnich  ensued,  the  Greeks  soon 
routcit  tlic  !)arbarians  oj/jiusL-d  to  ihum,  but  committed 
an  error  in  pursuing  them  too  far,  and  Cyrtis  was  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  avoid  being  summnded  by  the  rest 
of  the  king's  army,  to  m.-ike  an  attack  upon  the  centra, 
where  his  broiher  vv^is  in  person.    He  routed  the 
royal  body-guard,  and,  being  hurried  away  by  the  vio> 
ieoce  of  bis  feelings  the  moment  be  eapied  the  king,  he 
engaged  with  him,  but  was  himself  wounded  and  slain 
by  a  common  soldier.    Had  Clearchus  acti  J  in  con 
formity  with  the  directions  of  Cyrus,  and  k  J  lus  divis- 
ion against  the  king's  centre,  inatead  of  bcuig  drawn 
off  into  porsoii  of  the  flying  mmf,  the  victoiy  muat 


I  have  belonged  to  Cyrus.  According  to  the  Persian 
I  custom  of  treating  alain  rebels,  the  head  and  right 
haijil  of  Cyrus  were  cut  off  and  brought  to  the  king, 
who  is  said  hiaiitlf  to  have  seized  the  head  by  the 
hair,  and  to  have  held  it  up  as  a  p.-ool  of  ]iii>  victory 
to  the  view  of  the  aurrounding  crowd.  Thus  coded 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon,  who  eivce  an  ae* 
count  of  the  whole  cntcqirisc,  paiisrs  to  df  scribe  the 
(jualitica  and  conduct  by  which  this  prince  conimaiidcd 
love  and  respect,  in  a  manner  which  shows  how  impor- 
tant the  results  of  hi*  tocce**  might  have  been  for  th» 
welfare  of  Persia.  The  Greeks,  after  tte  battle,  began 
to  iie;:oiiatc  Willi  the  king  through  Tissapbemes,  who 
offered  to  lead  thern  home.  He  tr«  aclicrously  violated 
his  word,  however ;  and  having,  by  an  act  of  perfidy,  ob- 
tained posscs.^ioii  of  tin-  [lOrfon?  of  the  Clrt  ck  conauiand> 
crs,  he  sent  tlitiu  up  to  the  king  at  Babylon,  where 
they  were  all  put  to  death.  The  Greeks  were  not, 
however*  diacooraged,  though  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  country,  and  surrounded  on  every  aide  by  a  pow- 
erful cncmv  Th<-v  iir.mediattly  chojc  new  coininanJ- 
ers,  in  the  number  of  whom  vvaj>  Xeiiuphon,  who  baa 
given  so  beautiful  and  ina  rcsting  an  account  of  tbev 
celebrated  retreat.  (  Vid.  Xenophon.)  Accordit^g  tO 
Diodorus  and  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  the  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  ('yn:«;  in  the  1th  year  of  the  94th 
Olympiad.  Larcher,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  dissertation 
inserted  in  the  17th  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Inscriptior.s  and  lu  llej  Lefrrs,  m.^kcs  it  to  have 
been  in  the  third  ye>u:  ol  liidi  UlyiupiiJ,  in  the  tiid  of 
March  or  begin:ung  of  April.  lie  makes  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  to  have  been  fought  at  the  end  of  October,  in 
the  4th  year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  and  the  time  which 
the  whole  expedition  occupied,  including  the  retreat, 
down  to  the  period  when  the  Greeks  entered  the  army 
of  Thymbron,  to  have  been  two  years.  {Plut.,  Vit. 
Arlax. — Xen.,  Anab. — ThirlrralVa  Greece^  vol.  4,  p. 
281,  seqq.) — III.  A  large  river  of  Asia,  ri^inp  in  Ibena 
and  falling  into  the  Caspian  ;  now  the  Kur.  'J'his  rivti 
waters  the  great  valley  of  Gevrgxa,  and  la  increased 
by  the  Aragw,  the  /era,  probably  the  Iberua  of  the 
fineicnts,  and  the  Alasan,  which  is  their  Alazo.  M"ncn 
it  reaches  the  plains  of  Shtrvanf  its  water.s  arc  mixed 
with  Iboee  of  the  Arat  m  Araxea.  These  two  Hreni 
farm  several  branehee,  sometimes  united  and  eomc- 
timss  separated,  so  that  it  appears  uncertain,  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Sirabo  ana  Ptolemy,  whether  their 
mouths  were  to  be  considered  as  separate,  or  whether 
the  Cyrus  received  the  Araxes.  {rlin.,  4,  10. — JSI^ 
6,  9  ~TJ  ,  10,  13  ^.If.:^,  3,  5.—Stralo,  34.^  ) 

Cyta,  a  city  of  Colcbi*,  m  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, near  the  river  Phasis.  and  northeast  of  Tyndaris. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Medea,  and  its  site  corresponda 
at  the  present  day  to  JTnlott,  the  capital  of  the  Rne- 
sian  province  of  Imrrrthi.  The  iiihahitantss,  like  the 
Colcnians  generally,  were  famed  for  ihcir  acquauiu^rtce 
with  poisonous  herbs  and  magic  rites.  Scylax  calla 
the  pilace  Male  (MdAq),  which  Vfsaius  chaotgee  to 
('\ta  (Kira).    Medea  was  cdtod  CyttOM  from  this 

her  native  city.    {^tfph.  BjfZ^*.  9.—'OdUir.^  OtOg, 

Antiii.,  vol.  1,  p.  2(M.) 


CvT.Kis,  a  surname  given  to  Medea  hy  the  pM 
from  her  having  been  bom  at  Cyta.  (Pr^en.,  S, 

I.  73.) 

CvTUKRA,  now  Cerigv,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Laconia  in  Pelopounesus.  It  vaa  particulariy  eacred 
to  the  goddess  Venus,  who  waa  henee  sumamea  Cy<jkc> 

Tiiui.  and  who  rose,  as  fjb!e.<i  t'-'l  ns.  frcm  the  sea.  near 
Its  coasts.  Siephanuit  of  By^anltuin  My6,  that  the 
island  derived  its  name  Cythera  from  a  Phoenician 
named  Cythcrus,  who  settled  in  it  Before  his  arrival 
it  was  called  Porphyria  or  Porphyrissa,  according  to 
Eustathius  {ad  Dion.  Pcrieg.,  600),  from  '.lie'  quantity 
of  purple  fish  found  on  its  shores  ;  but  the  name  of 
Cjtbera  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer.  (Oii.,  1, 
>.}  The  fable  respecting  Venus'  having  arisen  fraoi 
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utc  »vM  is  ks  vicinity,  means  nothing  more  than  that 

ber  wonaip  wa«  muoduced  mio  tb«  UUumI  by  tome 
aiiitiiB«  people,  probably  the  Phanidaoa.  Cythen 

wu  »  place  of  great  importance  to  the  Spartaoa',  since 
to  eoemf,  if  m  possession  of  it,  would  be  thereby  en* 
sbied  to  rav.Lgt.  tiic  Kouthcrn  coast  of  Lacouia.  ltd 
kuboaa  also  sheltered  the  Spartan  fleets,  and  aflbrded 
pwiettieB  to  all  merebant  veaeete  •gainet  the  attacks 
cf  :;;fjtfs.  wlioaij  depredations,  on  the  other  hand, 
iuvii  luLvu  gteaily  facilitated  by  lu  acquisition. 
(Tkucfd.,  4,  63.)  Hence  the  Arrives,  who  onginalty 
kM  it,  «cn  dr^ftn  out  eventuJly  by  the  Spartans. 
A  tMgiMnte  was  eent  yearly  from  Sparta,  styled  Cy- 
thvrc'd.css,  to  adminiHler  juaiicc,  aiid  lu  e.xaiaiii<j  iiuo 
tlK  Stale  of  the  island ;  and  m  important  a  position 
mm  it,  thet  Demaraius  expressly  advistd  Xerxes  to 
asiie  u  with  a  part  of  his  fleet,  since  liy  ihui  mt  aiis  he 
isouid  compel  the  Spartans  to  witbilxaw  Uqux  tlic  coii- 
federj:v,  .a.d  defend  their  own  territories.  Dcuiara- 
las  quoted,  on  thia  ocg<aian»  the  epituoo  of  Qhilo,  the 
Ut  rfwiaeiiian  aegt,  iriM  had  deelcred  it  would  be  • 
great  benefit  to  Sparta  if  that  island  were  sunk  into 
ibe  sea.  Cythera  {Cerigo)  is  now  one  of  the  Ionian 
ttUuds.  {Yirg.,  JEn.,  1,  aG2 ;  10,  b.—Paiuan.,  3, 
Oru^,  Met.,  4,  288;  16,  886.— 4,  15.— 
Btniot  ,  I,  29.) 

CTTHER^A,a  surnatnc  of  Venus,  frotnbecmtD|[<nit 
of  the  oceaii  near  the  uiand  of  Cythera. 

CrTB5os,  aD  iiland  between  Ceos  and  Seriphus,  in 
(he  Mare  Myrtoum,  colonized  by  thu  Dryopea.  (Ar- 
um,, ap.  Strah.,  AS5  —Dic<search.,  in.*.,  27.)  It  was 
the  binhi)  actj  ol  Cyadias,  an  eminent  painter.  The 
cheese  mCythnos,  according  to  Stepbaaoa  and  Julius 
PeOmt,  me  hdd  in  high  Mtimtioii  ainoog  the  an- 
eter:t»  TTie  isldTiJ  is  now  called  TTiermia.  It  was 
tL-j  r.ixacd  O^/htuaa  and  Dryopu.  {Cramer's  Anc. 
(i"-  '.  vol.  3,  p.  403.) 

CvnaisM,  the  moat  conaidetaMe  of  the  four  cities 
•f  Dene  io  Greeea.  AecordiDg  to  Thocydides  (3, 
Vt),  ji  w£<  situate  to  the  west  of  Parnassufi,  and  on 
he  boiderii  oi  ui«  Locii  Ozolas.  Jvschmea  observes, 
■hat  It  KQi  one  deputy  to  the  Anphie^NKiie  comicil. 
{Ik  FtU,  Leg.,  p.  43.) 

CrroacM,  a  city  of  Papblagonia,  on  the  coast  be- 
V*nri  '.he  [■rornontorv  Carambis  and  Aniastiis.  It 
was  a  Ureeia  tawu  of  grttai  antiquity,  smce  Homer  al- 
ludes to  It  (/i.,  2,  853),  and  ia  tbooght  to  have  been 
fourxied  b-.  .i  colony  of  Milesians.  According  to  Slra- 
bo  (545),  11  lud  ittvu  a  port  of  the  iiiiubUanl£  of  Si- 
oope  In  Its  vicinity  was  a  mountain,  named  Cyto- 
nts,  which  psoduced  a  beautifully-veined  species  of 
hex-tree.  (CmtuBut,  4,  19.—Vtrg.,  Georg.,  2,  437.) 
T) f  jir.s  of  the  ancient  city  are  found  near  u  harbour 
called  i^iuiras  or  Aiifo*.  (T&vermer,  Voyage,  lib  3, 
c.  8.)  Ia  lha  vtcioity  is  a  high  mountain  cuUed  Ku- 
tm  «r  Kur*.  {Abulf«!a,  idh.  18,  p.  809.— Jloit- 
airf.  OeafT.,  toI.  6.  pt  3.  p.  23  ) 

CyxIccs,  I.  an  isiand  otf  the  northern  coast  of  My- 
•aa,  tieariy  tnangolar  m  shape,  and  about  live  hundred 
atadk  m  cacmt.  Il»  baw  wee  turned  towards  the 
pTO(|(mtia,  while  the  vcrtci  advanced  so  closely  to  tlie 
conu'oent  that  it  was  eiisy  to  connect  i;  by  a  double 
brid--.  Ta;s,  a*  Pliny  reports,  was  done  by  Alexan- 
der ScyUx,  bowery  says  that  it  waa  aiwaye  a  pcn- 
nmla,  and  his  authority  ie  followed  by  Mennert,  who 

ia  nf  opinion  thil  the  inhabitants  may,  after  t!ie  lime 
Ol  Scvlai,  liave  stparaltd  it  from  the  niamlatid  by  a 
ean^l  or  d:tch.  lor  purposes  of  security.  (Plin.,  5, 
IS.— jVairiuT^^  Geogr.^  tol.  6.  pt.  3,  p.  627.)  It  is 
ceitaioiy  a  penhmda  at  the  present  day,  and  there  are 
&•  !.:iJicdtions  wbateTer  of  the  bridges  mentioned  by 
Hiny  Mni  otaen.  (Settini,  Vtaggto^  p.  502. — Cro- 
Asm  Minor,  toI  I,  p.  47.)— IT.  A  celehnted 
t*f  of  Mysia,  on  the  wland  of  the  same  name,  situate 
^  in  the  plain  wbich  extended  to  the  bridges  con- 
*—  tha  ulBud  wilh  tbo  MOtiiMnt,  ani  paitljr  on 


the  slope  of  Mount  Axcton-^ros.  Ita  first  foatidatioti 
is  ascribed  by  Couoti  to  a  colony  of  Pelasgi  from  i  hes- 
saly,  under  the  conduct  of  Crzicus,  son  of  Apollo,  and 
Anatidea  speaks  of  the  god  himself  as  the  founder  ol 
the  city.  {Orat.  Cyztc,  1,  p.  114.)  In  process  of 
time  the  Pelisgi  were  expelled  by  the  'lyr.-in  aiid 
these  agam  made  way  for  the  Milesians,  Mho  axe 
generally  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  aa  the  real  set- 
tlers, to  whom  the  foundation  of  Cyzicns  to  be 
attributed.  (Conon,  A'(u^riU.,41. — Slrab.,^^  i  Cyx- 
icus  became,  in  process  of  time,  a  flourtsliin^  coibf 
meictal  city*  and  was  at  the  height  of  it«  piospentjr, 
when,  through  the  means  of  the  itingB  of  Pcrj>aiiiue,  it 
secured  the  favour  and  protection  of  Rome.  Klorua 
speaks  iu  the  higiient  terms  uf  its  beauty  uitd  upu* 
leoca ;  and  Strabo  assures  us  that  it  equalled  in  tbeat 
respects,  aa  well^as  in  the  wisdom  of  ii.s  political  in- 
stitutions  and  the  firmness  of  its  government,  the 
most  renowned  cities  ol  Asia.  The  Cvzicene  com- 
monwealth reaembkd  thoae  of  Rhodes,  MaiseiUea,  and 
Carthage.  Thoj  oleeled  three  magiatntee,  who  wen 
curators  of  the  public  buildings  and  r'!ir  They 
posties^d  extensive  arsenals  and  gr<uiarie>,  and  care 
was  takea  to  pweagf  the  wheat  by  mixing  it  with 
Chalcidic  earth.  Owing  to  theaa  wiaa  aod  eaiutaiy 
precautions,  they  were  enabled  to  tDetain  an  aidooot 
aod  memorable  siepc  against  Mithradates,  kii;^  of  Pon- 
tus,  by  both  sea  and  land,  until  relieved  tiy  l.i.cuUus. 
(Appian,  Bell.  Muhr.,  e.  73,  srqq.—Plui  ,  Vtt.  Lw- 
euil.,  c.  9,  Mcgq. — Strab  ,  573.)  The  Romans,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  bravery  and  fidelity  displsyed  by 
the  Cyxicenians  on  this  occa»ion,  granted  u>  them 
their  independeDCG,  and  ^atly  enlarged  their  terri- 
tory. Uoder  the  emperon,  Cyxtcua  continued  to  |bo»- 
per  greatly,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Byzuijl  ii-  sway 
It  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Hellespontint.'  iirt.vuKe. 
{Hierocl.,  p.  661.)  It  was  nearly  destroy  l  J  by  aa 
carth^uako.  A.D.  943.  Cyaicoa  gave  buth  to  several 
bieterane,  pbiloeophcrs,  and  other  wrilen.  The  ceint 
of  tliis  place,  called  Kv^tKijvoi  aTUTtjpe^,  were  .so  Iscau- 
tiful  as  to  be  deemed  a  miracle  of  art.  Fruserpina 
was  worshipped  as  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  tho 
inhabitanta  bad  a  legend  ntnoiit'  them,  that  ihcir  citjf 
was  given  by  Jupiter  to  ih,  -;  ■^nilJess,  as  a  jiurlion  of 
her  dowry.  l"iie  ruins  of  Cyziciis  now  pass  by  the 
name  of  Atraku  (CVamer'jr  Asm  Mmur,  vol.  1,  p. 
40,  ttqq.) — III.  A  king  of  the  Dolionians,  a  people 
who  arc  said  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  Cyzicua  in  Mysui.  He  was  killed  m  a 
It ). I  I  counter  by  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  had  fllil^ 
taken  for  anemiM.  (  Ktd.  Aigooaota.) 

D. 

Dam  or  Daum  (called  by  Herodotus  Dai),  a  pee 
pie  who  dwelt  on  the  southeastern  boideia  of  the  Oe*' 
pian  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Hyrcenia.  They  seen 
to  have  been  a  roviii;;  nomadic  tribe.  Yir^i!  {JEn^ 
738)  styles  them  indamtlt ;  and  Serriua,  in  comment* 
ing  on  the  passage  of  the  poet  where  the  term  occtnre, 
states  that  they  extended  to  the  northern  part  of  Per- 
sia. He  most  allude  evidently  to  the  incursions  they 
were  accustomed  to  make  into  the  countries  south  of 
Hyrcanu.  (Covpaia  PIm.,  8.  n.—Mela,  I,  8,  and 
3,  6.)  Their  country  ia  ■iippM«<l  ^7  ^  vutmt 
to  the  modern  Dahistan,  (tHiU,  6, 17.— CTllft*  7, 4. 
—Herod.,  I,  126.) 

DacIa,  a  largo  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Mmaia* 
on  the  north  by  Sarmatia,  on  the  east  by  the  Ty«i 
and  Pontus  Kaxinus,  and  on  t'lio  west  by  tho  laxy- 
gas  Metanaats.  It  corres|tonded  nearly  to  Valachia^ 
IVwieyfeiMta.  JHeUeeta,  and  that  part  of  Hungary 
which  lies  to  the  ci.st  of  the  Tibiscns  or  Teisi,  one  of 
the  northern  branches  of  the  Danube.  In  A.D.  105, 
Trajen  tdded  thie  cmmtir  to  tha  Ronen  empire.  Ht 
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inct«d  B  stately  bhdn  vtar  ihs  DmiiM^  89S6  £^g> 
Udi  feet  in  ieagth.  Tlin  AtmKui  dcMnyed :  hit  mo- 
tive in  so  doing  is  aaid  to  have  been  the  fear  Icet  the 
barbarians  would  tind  it  an  m^y  passage  to  the  coun* 
tnea  aootb  of  the  Danube,  for  he  liad  by  a  treaty  aban- 
doned to  the  Goths  the  Dacia  of  Trajan.  {Vopite., 
33,  39.)  On  lius  occasion  he  named  the  province 
Muth  of  the  Danube,  to  which  his  forces  were  with- 
diawD,  Dacia  Aurt'haoi.  (Kt<(.  Moaaia.)  Tbaro  were 
•ftoward  distmgiimbed  in  Duht  the  ptrt  bmrdering 
on  the  Danube  and  called  Ripenais,  and  that  which 
was  sequeatered  in  tbe  interior  country  under  the  name 
of  Meditemtm.  This  laat  was  probably  the  same 
with  what  wu  mora  aiiewDtljr  tenned  Datdaoia.  The 
D^i  of  the  Romans  ara  dio  anne  with  the  Oetv  of 
the  Grcfk.s.  {Manner/,  Geofrr.,  vo].  4,  ]).  \BB,  seqg.) 
From  Daciu  comes  Davus,  tbe  ccynmon  name  of 
•la7ea  in  Oraok  and  Roman  plays'.  G««a  was  used 
in  the  same  sense.  The  Daci  were,  in  process  of 
lime,  successively  subdued  by  iLe  Sannatrp,  the  Goths, 
and  the  Huns  ;  and  lastly,  tbe  Saxons,  driven  by  the 
coDqasata  of  Cbariemsgne,  Mtahliabod  tbsmselves  in 
Dneis.  Tbs  Saxons  prineipsnf  eooomtvatod  thea»- 
Rfclvcs  in  what  i;*  now  TnivT^/hania,  corresponding 
to  the  ancient  Dacia  Mediterranea,  a  fertile  region, 
surrounded  with  forests  and  metallifemiis  momiwoa. 
{Sambueo,  Append.  Rer.  Hung.  Btmfin.,  p.  760.)  To 
thair  coming  must  be  entirely  attributed  tbe  origin  of 
Hi  cultivation.  AH  its  principal  towns  were  i>uiti  by 
tbsm :  tracea  of  their  language  stilt  remain  ;  and  it 
is  from  tbsm  that  Transylvania  received  the  name  of 
Sichcnburp'tn,  or  th.-  linymn  of  Seven  f'r/rr.T  {Chron 
Hung.,  c.  2,  ap.  Her.  Hung.  Hcnpt.,  p.  31. — Clarke'a 
TravfU—Oruei,  Bgjfpt,  Utbf  Lmi,  *e.,  vol.  8»  p. 
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his  conquest  of  Dacia.  (Ra-iche,  Lex  Rei  Mim.,  vol. 
3|  col.  27.)— II.  A  surname,  supposed,  but  errone* 
Mslyt  lo  have  bsan  wtumtil  by  Domitian,  on  account 
of  a  nretoodsd  victoiy  over  the  Dacians.  The  coins 
en  which  it  oecora  are  Trajan's.  {^Ackainire^  ad  Juv., 
Sat.,  6,  204.) 

D^OTf  LI.    Vid.  Idsi  Dactyli. 

DjItnlLA,  I.  a  town  of  Caria,  near  the  confines  of 
Lycia,  and  on  the  northern  shore  of  th»:  Clauciis  .Sinus. 
It  was  said  lo  have  derived  lis  name  from  Dafdalus, 
who,  being  stung  by  a  snake  on  crossing  the  small 
liver  Nious,  died  and  was  buried  here.  {8t^k.  Byz., 
«.  e.  6(tMi>la.)— IT.  A  moaQlein,  in  the  vieinity  of 
the  city  of  the  same  name,  and  on  tbe  confines  of 
Lycia.  {SlTobo,  664.) — ill.  Two  festivals  in  Ba>o- 
tia.  One  of  these  wis  observed  at  Alalcomcnos  by 
the  Platans,  in  a  large  grove,  where  they  exposed,  in 
tbe  open  air,  pieces  of  wiled  flesh,  and  carefully  ob- 
aerved  whilher  the  crows  that  had  come  to  prey  upon 
them  directed  their  flight.  AU  tbe  treea  upon  which 
any  of  these  birds  alighted  wero  immedistely  cut 
down,  and  with  them  statues  wtrc  made,  called  Dini- 
aU,  in  honour  of  Dndalos. — The  other  festival  was 
of  a  more  solemn  kind.    It  was  celebrated  every  sixty 

rm  bjr  all  tbe  cities  of  Bosotie^  as  s  coonensstioa 
the  mtenniesioD  of  the  sn»ller  ftstivsf  tat  that 
number  of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Plateans. 
Fourteen  of  the  statues  called  Dsdala  were  diatribu* 
ted  by  lot  among  the  Platcaiu,  Lebadceans,  CoHNie* 
ana,  Orcbomenians,  Thespians,  Thebans,  Tanagrxans, 
and  Chaeroncans,  because  they  hsd  eiTected  a  recon- 
ciliation among  ihe  Plataeans,  and  caosid  them  lo  be 
recalled  from  exile  about  tbe  time  that  Thebes  was 
restored  by  Casaader,  the  eon  of  Antipater.  Daring 
this  festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bridcmaid  ac- 
companied a  statue,  which  was  dressed  in  female  gar- 
ments along  the 'banks  of  the  Eurotas.  This  proces- 
■ion  wan  attended  to  tbe  top  of  Mount  CithiKron  by 
■MBjr  Ot  the  BoMMins,  who  hsd  plecM  assigned  them  by 
M.   Hcrt  an  altet  «f  sq|aaie  pleeee  of  wood,  cemenled 


togethtt  h1ce  stooes*  was  elected,  and  upon  it  vrest 
thnNvn  large  quantities  of  eombasliUe  materials.  Af- 

terward  a  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or 
beifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  tbe  cities  of  B<£Otia, 
and  by  the  most  opulent  that  attended.  Tbe  poorest 
citizens  offered  small  cattle ;  and  all  these  oblations, 
U^ther  with  the  Dsdala,  were  thrown  in  the  com- 
mon heap  and  set  on  fire,  and  totally  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  feattral  originated  in  thia :  when  Juno,  after  a 
quaircl  minh  Jnpiter,  had  retired  to  Eabon,  end  lefbsed 
to  return,  the  gtxl  went  to  consnlt  Citbrrron,  king  ol 
Plalitea,  to  find  some  ctl'ectual  measure  to  subdue  iit;r 
obstinacy.  Citheron  advised  him  to  dress  a  statue  m 
woman's  apparel,  end  ceny  it  in  a  chariot,  end  pub* 
Uely  to  report  it  was  Plafasa,  the  daughter  <^  Aeopvs, 
whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  Juno,  informed  of  her  husband's  future 
marrisge,  repaired  in  haste  to  meet  tbe  chariot,  and 
was  easilv  united  to  him,  when  she  discovered  the 
artful  measures  he  made  use  of  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion. {Pausan.,  9,3.)  Plutarch  composed  an  entire 
treatise  on  this  festival,  some  fragments  of  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Easebtns  (Preep.  Evang.,  3,  1.  p. 
99.—Plnl.,  Op.  ed.  JIultcn,  vol.  M,  p  287),  aiid 
agree  with  the  account  given  in  Pausdoias,  rr.^rtpl 
that,  in  tbe  narrative  of  Euscbius,  Citha  ron  is  called 
Alaicomene.  and  PIstas,  Dadala.  (Siciebs,  Pmu- 
tan.,  I.  c.) 

D.^'.n.ii.i  s,  I  iho  name  of  a  celebrated  artist  of  anti- 
quity, said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens.  In  treat- 
ing of  hioi,  it  is  requisite  first  to  mention,  that  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  respecting  him  cannot  be 
understood  as  exhibiting  the  true  htslory  of  an  indi 
Tidual,  but  r&thcr  as  oWurely  intimating  the  origift 
and  progress  of  tbe  arta  in  Greece ;  and,  in  particu- 
lar,  tne  tnfbnnatiott  which  is  aflbrdcd  respecting  tbe 
place  of  his  birth,  and  the  countries  in  which  he  lived, 
seems  to  reflect  light  on  the  districts  in  which  the  arts 
were  first  cultivated.  In  noticing  the  accounts  which 
have  reached  us,  of  the  personal  history  of  (be  artist 
Dt&dalus,  the  name  itself  first  claims  oar  attention. 
We  learn  from  Pausanias  (9,  3,  2),  that  all  statues 
and  images  were  anciently  styled  6ai6a>.a,  and  as 
thia  designation  was  common  long  before  the  birth  of 
the  Athenian  artist  Drrdalus,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
name  Dxdaius  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  pro- 
ductions. We  have  many  similar  ins'.^nces  of  names 
given  to  individnala,  to  show  either  tbe  origia  of  per- 
tienlsT  ads,  or  the  tslents,  ingenuity,  and  other  excel- 
lences of  artists.  Diodorus  Siculus  (1,  7f).  s'-  ,  ;  )  ird 
Pausanias  (7,  4.  .5 — Id.,  9,  3,  2),  together  with  oiuer 
writers,  say  that  ho  was  born  in  Attica ;  but  Atuo- 
nius  {Moa.,  301)  designates  him  as  a  Cretan,  proba- 
bly because  a  large  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
the  island  of  Crete.  The  name  of  his  father  is  vari- 
ously stated  by  different  authors.  Plato  {Ion,  p. 
363)  and  Diodoros  8ieahis  <4,  76,  »eqq  )  give  the 
I  name  as  Mctiones.  On  the  other  hand.  Ylvglnus 
(/aA.,  274),  Suidas,  Servms  {ad  Vtt^  ,  .fw;  ,  6,  H), 
and  some  other  suthonttcs,  mention  Eupalnmus  as  hia 
parent.  Psnssniss  (9,  3,  4)  calls  the  iattec  PalaiQUS ; 
and  thus  we  bavs  three  names  contended  fer  hj  differ 
cnt  authors,  all  of  whirh  imply  desrent  from  some  ykil 
ful  and  ingenious  pt  r»on.  i>i&;dKlus  was  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  architecture  and  statuary.  His  nephew, 
named  Talus  or  Perdix,  showed  a  great  genitta  for 
mechanic^,  liaving,  from  the  contemplation  of  a  ser- 
pent's teeth,  invented  the  saw,  and  applied  it  to  the 
cutting  up  of  timber.  Daedalus,  jealous  of  his  skill, 
and  apprehensive  of  the  rivstry  or  the  jronng  men,  cast 
'  hun  down  from  tli<-  Acrnpolis  and  killed  h:m  For 
this  murder  he  w,»s  b<ini.shnd  by  tlic  court  oi  Areopa- 
gus, and  he  betook  himself  to  Mino?,  king  of  Crete, 
for  whom  he  baitt  tbe  Labyrtntb.  He  also  devised  an 
ingenious  species  of  danee  for  Arladn'r,  the  daogbiec 
of  that  nonaich  (if.*  18,  BM);  bat.  having  fiinned 
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%l  «mIm  fl0ir  tag  Pkstphae,  be  incurred  the  di«- 
■ijwiiiti  of  die  kbiBt  and  wu  thrown  into  priiOD. 
mffn^,  by  metae  m  Ptotphae,  escaped  from  confine* 
rafot,  :x-  j-urmined  to  nee  froi:i  f*rr  tr    hit,  Heing 
UDtUr  to       away  by  aea,  he  ic  ulved  Iq  attempt 
fi^l  (hroogh  the  air.    He  made,  accordmgty,  wings 
of  feathers  united  by  wax,  fot  himseif  and  his  son  Ica- 
nu    Thry  mounted  into  the  air ;  but  Icarus  ascend- 
ing '.00  high,  and  approaching  too  near  the  sun,  its 
hMu  oaelLad  the  wax,  aod  the  jouth  fell  into  the  sea 
ttd  WW  AuWHwL  D«dihn  wiived  in  safety  in  Sict- 
tr.  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Cocalus,  king 
oi  iha:  ishnd,  who  look  up  arms  in  his  defence  against 
Mnvos,  viben  ttit-  latter  pursued  him  thither  {Apollod., 
3, 15,  9  — Ond.  MeL,  8. 103,  Meqq.—Pkth$ti  Fragm., 
1,  p.  145,  of.  Gftter.)  Here,  too,  be  was  employed 
in  erfTtirjCT  several  great  architectural  works,  some  of 
wbicii  w«re  extant  even  m  the  time  of  Ihodorus. 
This  anthor  sutcs  tlwt  bo  died  in  Sicily,  but  othen 
■cntKNi  that  be  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  left  menu- 
ncfiU  of  his  ability  (Scyiax  Peripl.);  and  others, 
^»in,  *s-sert,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  colony  which 
Ansivita  is  aaid  by  some  to  have  established  in  Sar- 
dbna.— 'Thin  man  fbr  the  pratended  history  of  I)«da>' 
M.   It  must  be  evident,  that  under  the  nan^c  of  this 
anift  are  concealed  facts  respecting  the  origin  ot  Gre- 
cka  art,  which  tvok  its  rise  in  Attica,  and  then  spread, 
mim  difcffwit  ciicaioaUDces,  into  Crete  and  Sicilj. 
iMdoa.  dterefora  (MMiof,  "  ingenitmt,''  '*  iment- 
tte"),  i?  mr  r'  Iy  a  f>crsonification  of  manual  art     He  , 
•as  tike  Eportyuias  of  the  clas^i  of  Difdalid^,  or  statua- 
fin,  It  Artieas,  and  there  were  variaus  wooden  stat- 
oes.  preserved  till  late  times,  and  said  to  be  the  work 
of  hit  hands.    Icarus  (from  eUu,  *'lo  be  like,"  eUui', 
utXo^)  was  a  suitable  name  for  his  son,  and  the  re- 
smMmm  batweea  it  and  the  name  of  the  Icarian  Sea 
iwrtwiilj  gtfc  oecMioB  to  iIm  legmd  of  tlio  flight 
throogfa  the  air.    {SiHifr,  Dirt   Art.,  s  v. — Kfi<:ht- 
Itf'*  Mythology,  p.  398.)    Daedalus  is  sajd  to  havu 
■Wiedted  sereFal  nRpiovonenu  into  the  forms  of  an- 
dm  ataloes.  by  separating  the  legs,  which  before 
were  doeed  together,  and  representing  his  etataes  in 
thf  -lU ii')<3(^  of  iriovinjj  forward;  and  also  ':  v  ripn  ii  j» 
the  n>    wh:i.  h  were  previously  shut.    Hence  arose 
dke  fab'i^ri*  (tatement,  invented  at  a  subaaqnent  pe- 
nod,  dal  Dcdaloa communicated  motion  to  statues  by 
an  infnsMa  ef  ^nkk'siiver.    {Plat.,  Men.,  p,  97,  cd. 
ytaJl.—Amttt,,  Pfdu  ,  I.  A  —Suid.,  9.  V.  ^aiAa^Mv 
yptyBT^— 811% If ,  Andtutungcth  P<  49.)  Dsdalaa 
it  ■auttiued  »  U»  ifiTentor  or  the  ue,  plamblfaie, 
augw,  and  sl-o  of  clue  ;  and  likewise  as  the  person  who 
£r«t  introduced  in^c^su  and  sails  uilo  ^hipsi.    (iVin.,  7, 
»  — r«rr  .  FragaL,  p.  325,  cd.  flip  )— II.  A  statua- 
Sicyoa,  who fleurisbnl  in  the  05th  Olympiad,  or 
d9»-3t7  B.C.  {PUm.,  54,  8.— 5i/%,  Did  Art. ,  *.  v.) 
— ni.  .\  statnary  of  Bithynia,  author  of  an  admirable 
figure?  of  Zrif  Ztporwf,  which  was  preserved  at  Ni- 
cormdiii     {Arritm,  mp.  Ewitath  ,  ad  Diony»  Perieg., 
796.)    Thiersch  thnik?  that  he  lived  after  the  found- 
mir  of  Nicomedia.    He  cirtamiy  tluunshed  when  the 
art'*  ri.id  l>(«fn  brou^t  to  a  high  state  of  pctfeeliotl  in 
<ir*>*^  ijS^t  Iktt.  Art., ».  9.) 

DAtKtTTi.  a  part  of  Iltyricuin,  hetw^rn  the  rivrrs 
THrus  and  I>rmu«.  snd  »hc  ranges  of  the  Ikbian 
■loantains  an'i  Sc.^nks.  It  derived  ita  name  from  the 
DahnatM,  a  barbazoM  but  valiant  race,  supposed  to  bo 
«f  'nir»ciati  orifm.  and  who  were  very  skilful  in  nav- 
igit;- :j  tbc    <  n  a!  -  coast,  and  extrenirly  bold 

tm  tbeir  piracies.  The  modem  name  of  the  country 
iAfbesame  with  the  ancient  The  capital,  Datmuit* 
^  or  Dclminiur:!.  «;t<  i.iken  and  dcstrovcd  by  tlic 
RxiTTiii-v  B.C.  157:  the  country,  however,  was  not 
conjp^e'j'lv  suhdued  ui  til  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
»  seai  hjf  Appiao  {BcU.  lU.  c  26)  to  btv*  coBcladed 
^  «w  »  penDD  befoffB  1m  boMaio  cmpwor.  Ac- 
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cordine  to  Strabo,  the  Dalmatians  had  a  peculiar  cus 
torn  of  dividing  their  land!<  every  eight  years,  and  had 
00  cohiod  mone^.  Th^  geographer  also  informs  us, 
that  they  possessed  fifty  towns,  all  of  considerablt;  size, 
several  of  which  were  burned  by  Augustus.  Their 
capital  be  calls  Dalmium,  and  derives  from  it  the  name 
of  the  nation.  (Sfra*.,  315.)  The  Romans,  after  their 
conquest  of  this  country,  divided  it  into  DalmatiaMar' 
itnna  and  Mctliterranra,  and  made  it  part  of  the  prov< 

incc  of  Illyricum,  forming  the  lower  portion  of  JUyria 
Barbara.   Dalowtia,  however,  is  aometinea  made  to 

comprehend  a  much  wider  tract  of  country,  namely, 
all  I!h/na  Barbara,  or  (ho  region  between  Istria  ^nd 
Dyrrhachniiit,  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Danube.  Dat 
matia  was  the  native  land  of  aeveial  of  the  Roman  ^ 
empcrorsj  who  exert«d  themaelvee,  accordingly,  to  im- 
prove its  condition.  Many  cities,  therefore,  and  «plen 
did  structures  aros«  m  various  parts  of  it ;  and,  after 
the  new  division  of  the  Roman  provineea  under  Con- 
stantine  and  Thcodosius,  Dalmatia  became  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  empire.  {Flor.,  1.  12. — 
Suc/on.,  Vit.  Ttb.,  c.  9.— Id.,  Vil.  Aug  ,  c  21.— Jor- 
nand.,  ie  Regn.  Suu.,  p.  39, 58.— Zi.,  d<  Reb.  Get.,  p 
109,  188. 186.) 

Dalmatics,  a  nephew  of  Con-^tantinc  the  Great 
He  was  invested  by  this  emperor  with  the  title  o 
Ca-sar,  and  comDIMIoad  against  the  Goths  in  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Gieeee.  Dalmatiua  fell  in  a  tumult  oi 
hta  own  aofdiera,  A.D.  8S8,  brongbt  abont  by  the  in 
triffues  of  Constantius,  after  the  death  of  Constantine. 
{Zosim.,  2,  39,  aeq. — Compare  Crcvier,  Htsl.  det 
Emp.,  vol.  6,  p.  395  ) 

D,vi.mi.nTl-.m,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  and  from  which 
the  Dalmata;  arc  said  to  have  derived  their  name  It 
was  situate  to  the  cast  of  the  nver  Naro,  and  north- 
east  of  Natona.  Tbia  jplace,  like  many  other  of  the 
Dalmatian  towna,  wae  enoate  on  an  eminence.  Henet 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Romans,  the  nsnal  ma- 
chines could  nol  be  brought  up  against  it,  and  the  con* 
sul  Figulua  was  compelled  to  dart  burning  brands  fton 
bia  caiapaltaa.  Aa  the  fortificatiooa  of  the  place  wcfe 
of  wooo,  theae  were  aoon  red^eed  to  aahea,  and  with 
them  a  large  part  oftliecily  itsdf  Sir.ibo  (31.5)  and 
Stephaniis  of  Byzantium  wruc  tiiC  uMim  Dalmion 
(Ad?-//(ni )  The  reduction  of  this  city  by  Figulus  took 
place  B  C  119.  (Appi€Hf  BtlL  11.— JToMwrf, 
Gcvgr  ,  vol.  7,  p.  372.) 

Damascena.  or  Dama^ckni:  (//  ^<!ii<;r;K!jvti  x'lpa), 
a  name  given  to  the  region  around  Damascus,  in  Sy- 
ria.  (Htn..  B,  IS.— J8Srni».,75e.) 

DA>t\srifs,  a  philosopher,  a  native  of  Damascus. 
He  commenced  his  studies  under  Ammonius  at  Alejt- 
andrea,  and  completed  them  at  Athens  under  Mariim, 
laidorus,  and  2«enQdotna.  According  to  soroe^  he  waa 
the  successor  of  Isidoma.  It  ia  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  (he  !.i-t  professor  of  \\  Platonism  at 
Athens.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  excellent 
Judgment,  and  to  have  had  a  strong  attachment  for  dio 
scienrr particularly  mathematics.  He  wrote  a  work 
entitled  'A.-ro/«at  nal  "kvati^  rrepi  rwv  irpCtruv  upxuv, 
"  Dottbls  and  solutions  conccrmng  the  origin  oj 
thing$."  Of  tbia  only  two  fragmenu  remain,  one 
preaerved  by  Photloa,  which  forma  a  Woi^rapbica 
sketch  of  ThidoriiN  of  Ga?,i  ;  the  other  treating  xrpi 
yn  vrjToi,  oJ  u-hn/  has  Lccn  jirvo  mtcd."  .\  Munich 
MS.  is  said  to  contain  an  unedited  work  of  his,  en- 
titled 'ATTopiai  Kai  }^a{el(  riv  IXAdruvof  Ila^yuvap 
dr/v,  Doubts  and  »o!uttm»  relative  to  the  Parmem- 
dcs  of  Plato."  {Ardiii.  Bi  iii'dirc  zur  Gesch.  und 
Ltt.,  vol.  l,p.  24.— SvAe//,  Jlist.  Lu.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p. 
l\7,seq.) 

D.ousc  rs  (in  Hebrew  Daiiimestk),  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Syria,  in  v\luU  was  called  Coele-Syria, 
a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Antilibanus,  where  the  chain 
begins  to  turn  off  to  the  southeaat,  under  the  name  of 
Outtd.  It  WW  bcantifnllf  ntutted  in  an  estoDilv* 
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ftiiQ  pie&iant  plain,  atill  called  OouUh  Jkmttk,  at  lh» 

orcfuird  of  Damascut,  and  watered  by  »  riw  called 

Ly  ilie  Greeks  Barditic  or  Chnr  sorrliOaa,  the  gM^n 
tfream,  now  BaradL  The  Sjriac  oaioe  of  this  stteam 
waa  Pharphar,   DMOuaetta  is  aupfweed  to  have  been 

founded  by  Ui,  the  eldest  son  of  Aram.  {Gen.,  10, 
33.)  However  this  may  hit,  it  subsisted  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
ancient  ciiics  of  Syria.  It  waa  coufuwed  by  David 
(8  Sain..  8.  6),  but  Treed  itaeirfiom  the  Jewiah  jokein 
the  tinu  oi  Solomon  (1  Kmi^s,  11,  23,  xeqq.),  and 
became  ihe  seat  of  a  new  priiici[j<iliiy,  wbicb  often 
harassed  the  kiligdoiBe  of  both  Jndali  and  Unci.  It 
afterward  fell,  hi  succession,  under  the  power  of  the 
Assyrians  nnd  Persians,  and  came  from  toe  latter  into 
the  hands  of  the  SlU  ucida  .  Damascus,  however,  did 
not  floariab  as  much  uudcor  the  Greelt  dynaaty  as  it 
had  while  held  by  the  Penmm.  Thi  SoNNici^  neg- 
lected the  place,  and  bestowed  all  their  favour  on  the 
new  cities  erected  by  them  in  the  northern  piuls  u/ 
Syria  ;  atid  heie,  DO  doobi,  Uo*  the  reason  why  the 
Is^er  Greek  and  Romia  writeie  a«y  ao  Uulc  of  the  city 
ttaelf,  though  they  ere  ill  load  in  their  pniaea  of  the 
adjacent  country.  Damascus  wan  seized  by  the  Ro- 
mans m  the  war  of  Pompey  with  Tigranes,  B.C.  65, 
but  still  continued,  as  under  the  Greek  dynasty,  a 
comparatively  unimportant  place,  until  the  time  of 
Dioclcsian.  This  uuiptror,  leclmg  the  ueccsAily  of  a 
atrongly  fortified  city  in  this  quarter,  as  a  depot  for 
muniuoQs  of  war,  and  e  naiiitaiy  post  aninst  the  fre- 

Sient  inroads  of  the  Saneeos,  aeteeted  Damaactts  for 
e  purjKjse.  Everything  was  done,  accordingly,  to 
atrengthen  the  ulace ;  ealenaive  mag<i£iuet>  were  also 
ostabli^hed,  and  IStettiee  namerous  workshoj):^  lor  the 
lneperation  of  weapons  of  war.   {MataUt  Chron^  II, 

t.  199.'—X<a{tia  imperii.)  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
igh  u|.it,:non  to  w);icli  Dainaitcus  afuru.nd  at- 
tained, for  its  manufacture  of  sword-blades  and  other 
works  in  steel,  lasy  baTO  bad  its  first  foundations  laid 
by  this  arran^jernent  on  the  part  of  Dioclesiaii.  Tlie 
city  coiitiin.i,d  (loiii  this  time  a  lluurishiui;  place.  In 
the  7th  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
and  waa  for  »ome  time  after  this  the  seat  of  the  ca- 
lifs. Its  prosperity,  loo,  Femained  unimpaired,  since 
the  route  of  the  principal  r aravan.s  to  Mecca  lay  through 
it.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  a  pachalic.  The  Arabs 
call  it  El- Sham,  mi  tho  Oriental  name  Demctk  is 
known  only  to  gaogiapbm.  It  ia  one  of  the  most 
bwutifol  and  pleasant  cities  of  Asia,  and  is  by  the 
Arabs  co!i>ii!(.r<  d  ihf  first  of  the  four  terrestrial  par- 
adises, its  |>opulation  is  variously  estimated  from 
80,000  to  200,000.  Volney  gives  the  former  number, 
and  All  Bey  the  latter.  The  Christian  population 
is  estimated  by  Connor  at  about  20,()0(t,  includinK 
Greeks,  Catholics,  Latins,  Maronites,  Arracnians,  and 
Neatoriana,  but  he  says  *'  this  is  a  rough  cslculatioo 
It  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  nnmbw.**  (JHbn- 
ller.*,  f^cf'^r.,  vol.  6.  pt   1,  p  409.  so/.) 

DaMasippus,  I.  a  nraior  during  the  consubhtp  of 
Pkpirias  Caibo  and  ine  younger  Marius,  A.U.C.  671. 
As  a  follower  of  tho  .Marian  party,  he  indulged  in 
many  cruel  excesses  against  th«  opposite  faction,  and 
r1.*-o  a^aiiist  .such  as  were  suspected  of  favouring  it. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Sylla.  {Sallutt,  CiU.,  51. — 
VeU.  Potere.,  %  S6.>— II.  A  character  in  Horace,  who 
is  there  represented  as  havinp  been  at  first  a  virtuoso, 
or  dealer  in  antiques,  but  who,  proving  unfortunate  ui 
this  branch  of  business,  assumed  the  name  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  Stoic  philosopher.  iUor«t.t  &U.t  8,  3, 
17,  »e^f  .) 

D.»MMi,  one  of  the  ancient  nations  of  Scotland, 
whose  country  answered  to  the  modem  Clyi«$daU, 

Gc£p.  vol.  2,  p.  307.) 
IlAat«oKiT  or  DvMKONti,  a  people  of  Bntam,  whose 

trantry  u '  voredtotbeinodemlj^MMAtfVMidCb^ 
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waiL  ^  As  the  sereal  tribes  of  the  Damaoiui  eofaoait 
ted  without  much  leaiBtance  to  the  Romaiia,  and  oeivcr 

joined  in  any  revolt  against  thtrn,  iheir  conquerors 
were  under  no  necessity  of  budding  many  foria  or 
keeping  many  garriaona  in  their  country.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  few  Roman  antiquities  have  been  /oiUid 
here,  aud  that  the  name  of  Us  neople  is  bcuioxu  lucn- 
tioned  by  the  Roman  writera.  Mannen  considers  the 
Dane  Dumnonu  (bo  more  comet  of  the  two.  (Ge«{gr., 
▼ol.  S,  p.  196.) 

Damocles,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dioiiybiui  the 
Elder,  of  Sicily.  Having  lu  the  courae  of  cuuversa* 
tion  extolled  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  tyrant,  and 
the  abundant  means  of  felicity  by  which  the  latter  8»> 
pcared  to  be  surrounded,  Dionysiua  aaked  him  wbem- 
er  he  would  hke  to  nuke  trial  of  this  ^ame  feia'.e, 
which  aeemed  to  him  so  happy  a  one.  Damocles 
eagerly  asaontod,  and  the  tyrant  caused  htm  to  be 
placed  on  a  purple  couch,  most  beautifully  a^Iomed 
with  various  emCroidery.  VesseU  ol  gold  aud  silver, 
richly  wroiigh:,  mot  his  view  on  every  side,  and  an 
exquisite  banquet  waa  toived  op  by  slaves  of  tho  iDOeC 
attractive  mien,  who  were  attentive  to  hia  every  emo- 
mand.  Damoclea  thouj>ht  himself  at  the  summit  ol 
human  fiiUcity  ;  when,  bapptinutg  to  cast  his  cytus  up- 
ward towards  the  richly  carved  ceiling,  he  perceived  a 
sword,  suspended  from  it  by  a  sinile  horsehair,  di- 
rectly over  his  neck  as  he  lay  rccUnc-U  at  the  banquet. 
All  feeling  of  delight  insuntly  left  him  ;  and  he  begged 
(be  lyiaot  to  allow  him  to  deoait,  since  he  ao  longof 
wished  to  enjoy  this  kind  of  felicity.  And  thin  was 
Damocles  taught  the  salutary  lesson,  that  li:tle.  if  any, 
enjoymoDl  la  found  m  the  poaaeasionof  usurpt  J  t^ower, 
when  eveiy  nuNnoDt  is  imfaittered  by  the  dread «.  r  ia> 
pending  conspiracy  and  danger.  (Ctc-,  Tusc,  h,  23. — 
Compare  Philo,  ap.  Euteb.,  Prcep.  Eean^.,  6,  14,  p 
39 1  .—MnrroL,  ad  Somn.  Scip.,  1, 10.— ><8Mbm.  AptU. 
2.  13— .Hiwo/..  Od.,  3,  1,  17.) 

DlHOM,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Syracoeo, 
united  by  ties  of  the  firmcbt  friendship  to  Pinutias 
(not  Pythias,  as  the  name  is  commoiiiy  ^ivea),  auotLci 
PfUngonao,  of  the  same  city.  Diouysius  the  tyrant 
having  condemnod  Phintias  to  death  for  conapiruui 
against  him,  the  latter  begged  that  leave  might  be  af 
lowed  bim  to  for  a  shori  period  to  a  neij^hhourmc 
place,  in  order  to  arrange  some  family  ailairs,  and  of- 
fered to  leave  one  of  his  frienda  in  too  banda  of  Dio- 
nysius  as  a  pledge  for  his  return  by  an  appointed  time, 
and  who  would  be  willing,  in  case  Phintias  broke  hia 
word,  to  die  in  hia  atcad.  Dionyains.  quite  sc«  ;jtjc.ii 
as  to  the  existence  of  sacb  (heodahtp,  and  prompted 
by  Ktrong  curioaity,  assented  to  Uie  arrangement,  and 
Damon  took  tlie  ].Iace  of  Pliintias.  The  day  appointed 
fur  the  return  of  tho  kiter  arrived,  aud  public  c^pec- 
lation  waa  highly  excited  aa  to  the  probable  issue  o| 
this  singular  affair.  The  day  draw  to  a  closo,  no  Pbin* 
tiaa  came,  and  Damon  waa  In  die  act  of  being  ted  to 
execution,  wheu,  on  a  sudden,  the  absent  friend,  who 
bad  been  detained  by  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  ob- 
sucles,  presented  himself  to  the  eyes  of  tho  adminnig 
crowd,  and  saved  the  life  of  Damon.  Dionyains  was 
so  much  struck  bv  this  instance  of  true  attackiucuL, 
that  he  pardoned  Phintias,  and  entreated  the  two  to 
allow  bim  to  share  their  friendship.  (Diod.  Sic/ragm., 
lib.  10.  vol.  4,  p.  52,  teqq.,ed.  Bip. — VaL  Jir4C.,l»  7» 
1,  fxt.    '  Hu.u.-'l^lut.,  de  antic  mult.,  p.  93.) 

])AMt)i  nu.A,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  lutimate  with 
Sappho.  She  composed  a  hymn  on  the  worship  of  tho 
Pcrgsean  Diana,    {Phtlottrai.,  Vit.  Apollon.,  I,  20.) 

DAMoxKNOa,  a  boxer  of  Syracuse,  excluded  from 
the  Ncmean  ^aale8  for  kilhii;j  his  opponent  iii  a  l>iiKi- 
listic  encounter.    The  name  of  the  latter  waa  Ureu- 

rand  tho  two  eompetitora,  after  having  conauoMd 
entire  day  in  boxin<T.  af^ced  facb  to  n  rrivc  from 
the  other  a  blow  without  flinching.  Crcugas  first 
stnick  DamozfloiM  on  tho  head,  and  then  Damoxenaa 
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mth  Vis  fingers  onfaiily  stretched  out,  struck  Crcii^? 
on  ilic  fids  .  and  suck,  observes  J'dasaiiias,  was  ihe 
hari°ri>^«  of  bu  n&ils  and  the  violence  of  the  blow, 
Uut  tM  hud  pittcad  hi*  tide,  feixed  on  bit  bowelsi 
«ad;  ixmmag  Hnsm  wAwud,  fl»v«  inttant  dMth  to 
Creiigu. — A  &oe  piece  of  scu^ture  has  come  down 
to  04,  wiih  this  for  itJi  subject.   {Pausan.,  S,  40.) 

Paju,  a  large  town  of  Cappadocia.  O'Aavillc 
adDM  It  to  have  b«en  the  same  with  Tjana,  an  opin- 
ioa  whtcb  is  ably  refuted  by  Manncrt,  who  maintains 
ihit  1".  liv  more  lo  the  southeast,  and  coliiciilid  with 
tiic  Taoadam  of  Ftolemy.  It  is  mentioned  in  Xcno- 
fj|0Q*«  Anabuis  as  being  in  tbe  TiciniMr  t/t  tlia  Cili- 
t\u\  Gi*L<  n,  The  position  of  Tyana  on  Man- 
nen's  cuij'  nurtij  of  tlie  Cilician  pass;  in  D  An- 
mWe'i,  ;t  ID  u;e  uorthfliat.  (JftfiMcrt)  <?Mfr.*voi.  6, 
fC  2.  p.  239,  m) 

Dawis,  T.  tlw  asnglllcref  Acrisias,  king  of  Argos, 
by  Eurrdirt .  danchicr  uf  Lacodi'inon.  Acrisius  in- 
quired of  Ui«  oracle  about  a  son  ;  and  the  ^'ud  replied 
that  b« mold  biBUdf  have  no  male  is<ce,  b-jt  thai  \ui 
dai^ter  would  bear  a  son,  whose  hand  would  deprive 
hoi  of  life.  Feanng  the  accomplishment  of  this  pro- 
dictioo,  he  fri:ncd  a  brazen  sublerrauLaii  ch.tmbcr 
{^fikoftom  jpjuitov  i'Tto  yijv),  in  which  he  shut  up  his 
oangfaMr  and  her  nurse,  in  order  that  die  might  never 
:nne  a  mother.  (The  Lat^u  poets  call  the  place  of 
couiioement  a  brazen  tower.)  But  Jupiter  had  si^cu 
md  loved  the  maiden ;  and,  under  the  form  of  a  gold- 
«B  ahotrar,  he  pmued  through  thereof  into  her  boaom. 
Ihna*  became,  in  consequence,  the  nurther  of  a  son, 
w...>  I  ^be  and  her  nurse  reared  in  secrecy  until  be 
had  aiuined  his  fourth  year.  Acrisius  then  chanced 
to  bear  the  voke  of  the  chfld  at  play.  He  brought 
ovt  hn  daagbter  and  her  nurse,  and,  putting  the  lat- 
ter tnetantly  to  death,  drew  Danae  privately,  with  her 
ctuld,  to  iheal'.ar  of  Hercean  Jove,  where  he  mule  tier 
aoiawerwi  oath  whose  was  her  sou.  She  replied  that 
W  was  the  offspring  of  Jove.  Her  father  gave  no 
credit  to  her  pro;e-',<.tions.  Enclosiii;^'  her  and  the 
boy  m  a  cotft:,  ht:  CASt  them  into  the  sea,  lo  the 
mtrrcy  ot  the  winds  and  waves,  a  circumstance  which 
has  adiocded  a  aotnect  for  a  beaatifui  piece  by  the 
poM  SioMBides.  The  coder  was  caitied  to  the  little 


u'.i:  !     Scnphat,  ■•■hi  re  a  person  named  Diclysdrcvv 
It  out  iQ  hu  aet4  lJ>iKrva) ;  and,  freeing  Danae  and 
Peiacas  Crooi  their  conlincmet^t,  treated  them  with 
^  greatest  attention.    Polydcctes,  the  brother  of 
DieJT*.  rpignfd  over  the  island.    He  fell  in  love  with 
Daoae;  but  her  so:;  Pcr-tus,  who  was  now  grown 
■p.  was  «a  iovmcible  obstacle  in  his  wa^.    He  bad, 
thew/ow,  fwooiae  to  artifice  to  deliver  himaelf  of  hie 
prwence  ;  and,  fet^-ncr  that  he  was  about  to  become 
a  iuitoi  to  Hippoda;ii.a,  ii;c  daughter  of  CEnomaus,  he 
m^'iged  to  send  Perseus,  who  had  bound  himself  by  a 
xa«b  Bcoottae,  in  quest  of  the  head  of  the  Goigon  Medu- 
vslrieh  he  prscsaded  that  be  wished  for  •  bridal  gift. 
When  Persin*  had  sDcceedcd.  by  the  aid  of  Her:iies, 
in  desiroyiD^  iM,  Guigou,     proceeded  to  Sfcnphus, 
where  he  (ouod  that  his  mother  and  Dictya  had  been 
oltliged  to  fl|»  le  the  protection  of  the  altar  from  the 
-viotenee  of  nilfiectca.    He  immediately  went  to  the 
roval  res.Jerice:  and  when,  at  his  deMre,  Pulvdictes 
had  summoned  tkUt-  ;  ali  ihi  j  t  opic,  to  see  the  formi- 
dablo  bead  of  the  t^siio.  it  was  displayed,  and  oadi 
S*fimc  a  stoiiu  of  t'l.-  1  ir.ii       position  which  he  ex- 
b,.'  .t(-tJ  at  the  in..:nt:,'.  al  t  ie  transformation.  Hav- 
ai^  established  Diriy*  ss  kn     of  Seriphus,  Perseus 
«Biaro«Mi  with  hi*  aothct  to  Atgpe,  and,  not  finding 
AcrisiBe  Ibeira,  pneeeded  to  Duissa  in  Thessaly, 
wtuitier  the  latter  had  rtiired  ihrobgh  fear  of  tlie  ful- 
fliaent  of  the  onclc.    Hire  he  inadvertently  killed 
'  lus.    {Vui   Acris;!js,  Perseus.) — There  was  a 
in  Italy,  that  Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Rutu- 
,  Cad  been  founded  by  Danai.   (Ftr^f.,  JEn.,  7, 
99S,4lll4  It  was  piobnhly  waaai    tlw  tliailirtty  of 
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sound  in  Danae  ai,(2  Daunia.    Daunus  is  the  father  of 
Turuus. — Ail  eiplauuiiou  of  ihc  legend  of  Danae  will 
bo  founa  koder  the  article  Perseus.   (ApoUod.,  4| 
teqq.—Keighdq**  Mythology,  p.  -lU.  seqq.) 
DanZi,  *  name  onirinally  beluiigin^'  to  the  Argives, 

as  being,  according  to  the  common  Ojninon,  tlie  sub- 
jects of  Danaiis.  In  consequence,  huvvcvi^r,  of  the 
warhko  character  of  the  IM0|  and  the  high  renown  ac- 
quired by  them,  Homer  Qsea  the  name  IMnai  (^oyooi) 
aa  a  general  aj^lation  for  the  Greeks,  when  that  of 
Hellenes  w«a  etiU coofiocd  to * nMioweT range.  {VtL 
Danaiia.) 

DaMaIdbs,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaiis,  king  of 

.^n  arconnt  of  the  le<.'eiul  coiuucted  svith 
tht'U  iiauics  will  be  found,  lugettiei  wUii  un  cx^jluua 
tion  of  the  same,  under  the  article  Danaus. 

.DaHAriaiS)  another  name  for  the  fiorystheoee, 
first  mentionea  in  an  anonymous  Ferijplos  of  the  Ela- 
ine Sea.  It  i.s  now  the  Lhicpcr.  The  Dnieper  risea 
in  the  Vaidai  hills,  near  the  sources  of  the  Dund,  and, 
after  a  winding  course  of  about  800  miles,  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea,  a  little  to  the  east  of  tho  DnicsUr.  In  tlie 
lower  part  of  iu  coarse  tbc  navigation  is  impeded  by 
islands,  and  at  one  place,  about  two  liundrcd  n^ilcs 
from  Its  mouth,  by  falls,  which  contmiic  for  nearly 
forty  miles.  A  little  above  its  month,  the  river  wi- 
dens  into  a  kind  of  lake  or  marsh,  called  Liman^  into 
winch  tlits  Bog,  thti  aiicicjit  HypaniH  or  Bogus,  one 
of  the  principal  tributaries  of  tho  Dnieper,  discharges 
iuelf.  As  regards  the  toot  of  the  name  Danaperia 
{Dan,  Don),  consult  remarks  under  the  airielt  Tinan. 
(P/m  ,  1,  12  -3r  '<i,  2,  ] —Awmum.  MareM.t  tM, 
18. — Jornand.,  de  Ri!>  Gii ,  y.  6.) 

Danasti/s,  another  name  01  the  Tyras  or  Dn'usta. 
It  is  called  Danastus  by  .\mmianu9  MaTcrllmus  (31, 
3),  Danastris  by  Constantino  Porphyrogeuitns  {de  id- 
mnustr.  Imptno,  c.  8),  and  L)ai..i8ter  by  Joruandes 
(d<  Reb.  Gel.,  p.  84).  The  Dnteater  rises  from  a  lake 
amid  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  Austrian  Gallicia, 
and  empties  into  the  Black  Sea  afinr  a  course  of  about 
six  hundred  milea.  The  name  T>ra8  (Tvpof)  occurs 
in  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  -Stepbanus  of  Byzantmm,  and 
Scymnus  of  Chios.  Herodotus  gives  the  Ionic  form 
Tvpitt.  {Herod. .  4,  5 1 . )  As  noarde  the  root  of  the 
name  (Don,  JkniU  GonsuU  lemaike  under  the  axttde 
Tanais. 

DanZvb,  a  eon  of  Belus  and  Anchinoc,  and  brother 
of  iEgyptus.  Belus  assigned  the  country  of  Li^*  *0 
Danaus,  while  to  iEgyptus  he  gave  Arabia.  •*'gyp- 
tus  conquered  t!»e  country  of  the  Mclampode^,  and 
named  it  from  himself.  By  many  wives  be  became 
the  father  of  fifty  sons.  Danaiia  had  by  aevend  wiT«« 
aneijual  number  of  daughters.  Diiscnsion  alWIIigha* 
Iwucij  hirn  and  the  sons  of  .Cg)  ptus,  they  aimed  at 
depriving  him  of  his  kingdom  ;  and,  fearing  their  vio- 
lence, he  budt,  with  the  aid  of  Minerva,  a  fifty-oared 
vessel,  the  fitet  that  ever  was  made,  In  which  he  em- 
barked with  his  daughters,  and  fled  over  the  sea.  He 
Erst  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  where  he  set  up 
a  statue  of  the  Lindian  Minerva ;  but,  not  willing  to 
abide  in  that  island,  be  proceeded  to  Argos,  where  Gel- 
anor,  who  at  that  time  ruled  over  the  country,  ehee^ 
fully  rcMirntd  tlie  Kovcrnmeiit  to  the  stranger  who 
brought  tbitber  civilization  and  the  arts.  The  people 
took  the  name  of  thdr  new  monarch,  and  were  called 
Danai  (Aaraof)  The  cotmtrv  of  Argos  being  at  thb 
time  extremely  deficient  ui  pure  and  wholesome  water 
{Vid.  Inachus),  Danaus  sent  forth  h;s  daughte;  ir 
quest  of  some*  Ae  Amjrmone,  one  of  them,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  aeaieb,ehe  waareeeoed  bv  Neptune  from 
the  intended  violence  of  a  Miyr.  and  the  god  revealed 
to  her  a  fountaia  called  after  her  name,  and  tho  most 
famous  among  the  eireams  that  contributed  to  form 
the  Lcrnran  lake  or  marsh.  The  eons  of  iEgvplus 
came  now  to  Argolia,  and  enlffltltd  their  uncle  to 
bury  past  MUBity  ia  oblimBiUd  lo  give  them  dwit 
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cousins  m  marriage.  Danaus,  retaining  a  perfect 
recollection  of  tbe  injuries  ihey  had  done  hirn,  and 
distrristful  of  their  promises,  consented  tobMtow  uj>on 
them  his  dauj);hicr5,  whom  he  dividc<l  among  them  by 
lot;  but,  on  ihf  wedding-day,  he  arn\ed  the  hands  of 
the  brides  with  daggers,  and  enjoined  \ij)ori  them  to  siay 
in  the  night  their  unaaaMcting  bridegrootua.  AU  but 
IIjpeniin«att>  obeyed  ttw  eraet  <ird«n  of  tbeJr  ftlbcr ; 
and.  cntiiue  off  the  heads  of  their  husbands,  they  flung 
them  iulo  Ltrua,  aisd  buried  their  bodies  with  all 
due  rites  outside  of  the  town.  At  the  command  of 
Jupiter,  Mercury  and  Minerva  {Minfied  titem  from  the 
guilt  of  their  deed.  Hypermnettrt  had  spared  Lyn- 
ceus,  for  the  delicate  rtgrtrd  which  he  had  shown  to 
her  modesty.  Her  father,  at  tirst,  in  his  anger  at  her 
dkobedienee,  put  her  into  close  confinement.  Re- 
lenting, however,  after  somn  time,  he  gave  his  consent 
to  her  union  wiih  Lynccus,  and  proclaimed  gymnas- 
tic games,  in  which  the  victors  were  to  receive  his 
Other  deu^ters  as  the  prizes.  It  was  said,  bovever* 
that  the  crime  of  the  Dansides  did  not  pass  without 
due  puni-«hmoiU  in  the  lower  world,  where  they  were 
condemned  to  draw  water,  for  ever,  with  perforated 
vessels.  {ApoUod  ,2,  1,  i. — Hi/gin.,  fab  ,  168,  169, 
nO  —Schol  ad  II.,  1,  42,  e<  ai(  4,  111.— Schol.  ad 
Eurip  ,  Hec  ,  872.)— Tljas  much  for  the  story  of  Da- 
naus Th.r  intimate  connexion  between  this  popular 
legend  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Argivo  soil, 
which  exhibited  a  strtlcing  contrast  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  pliiiri  and  the  low  grounds  of  Lerna,  has 
given  ri^e  to  a  bold  and  ingenious  theory.  Argus  was 
greatly  deficient  in  water  (whence  Homer  calls  it 
"  thir*^"  inXitH7fntt»)t  and  the  word  dovof  aigoifics 
^dry."  We  have  here,  then,  a  simple  derivation  for 
the  name  Danai,  namely,  the  people  of  the  thirsty  land 
tf  Argos  ;  and,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  persouilicii- 
lion  of  their  name  is  a  hero,  Danaiii.  Again,  springs 
are  iaMghter$  of  the  earth,  aa  they  are  called  by  the 
Arvbt:  the  nymphs  of  the  springs  are  therefore 
Ja':;*hler8  of  Danatis,  that  is,  of  the  thirsty  land;  and 
IS  a  confirtoaiion,  >a  some  degree,  of  this  view  of  the 
solijeet,  we  may  slate,  that  four  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus,  namflv,  Amymone,  Peirrnc.  Physadca,  and 
Asteria,  were  names  u[  springs.  farther,  a  head 

[KpTivtj)  is  a  usual  name  for  a  spring  in  many  Isnguagea  ; 
and  a  legendary  mode  of  accounting  for  the  otipn  of 
founts  is  to  ascribe  them  to  the  waling  forth  of  the 
blood  of  some  person  who  was  sl.iin  on  the  spot  wlicre 
the  spring  emitted  its  waters,  'i'hus  the  blood  of 
Pentbeus  and  Actseon  gave  origin  to  springs  on  Citlui - 
ron.  (Philostrai.,  /con.,  1,  14. — Compare  Welchr, 
Trit.,  p.  400.)  The  number  fifty,  in  the  case  of  the 
Danaidc-s,  is  prohahlv  an  arbitr.irv  one.  fur  wc  c.Tiiiiot 
discern  in  it  any  relation  to  the  weeks  of  the  year,  as 
Mout  endeavonr  to  do.  (VUekcr,  Myth,  dcr  lap  ,  p 
192,  teqq  )  It  i»  to  be  observed,  that  t!ie  founts  of  t!ir 
Inachua  were  in  Mount  Lyrcuon  or  Lyiiccon  {iSchoi. 
ad  ApoU,  Rk.,  I,  125),  anj  here,  perhaps,  lies  the  ori- 
gin of  Lvnceus,  who,  in  one  form  of  the  legend,  fights 
with  and  vanquishes  Danaiis  (BcM.  ad  Evrip.,  I.e.); 

that  :s,  the  stream  from  Mount  Lyncecm  overcomes 
the  dry  nature  of  the  soil.  W'u  see,  therefore,  that 
the  phjsieal  legend  msy  have  existed  long  before 
tiiexe  was  any  intercourw!  with  Egypt;  and.  Tike  that 
of  lo.  may  have  been  subsequently  modified  so  as  to 
suit  tho  new  theory  of  an  I'm  j.tian  colony  at  .■\rgos. 
{Herod.,  2,  91  ;  171,  \62.-~Midler,  Orchom.,  p.  109, 
ieqq. — Ed.  Proleg.,  p.  184,  seqq. — Ketf^htlcy's  Mythol- 
ogy, p.  409,  seqq.) 

Da.ndbIus,  the  largest  river  of  Europe  except  the 
Rha  or  Volga,  and  called  in  German  tne  Donaic,  by 
as  tho  J)tUMbe.  Strabo  and  Pliny  make  it  rise  in  the 
chain  of  Mens  Abnoba,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Black 
Fnrcxt  According  lo  modern  accounts,  it  has  its  ori- 
gin on  the  heights  of  the  Black  Forest,  from  three 
aonicoa,  the  Brig^Ach  and  the  Brigt,  wMeh  aie  both 


more  considerable  than  the  third  or  the  Donau,  a  fee 
bie  stream  that  is  enclosed  in  a  stone  basui,  and  formed 
into  a  fountain  in  the  court  of  tho  castle  ot  Dwum-Bg' 
chiiiL'fn.  It  is,  therefore,  the  first  two  that  may  be 
considered  liic  source  of  the  Danube.  (Malte-Brun^ 
vol  7,  p.  41,  .4m.  ed.—Id  ,  vol  6,  p.  288  )  It  is  one 
of  the  few  rivers  which  run  from  weat  to  caat,  travec^ 
sing  Austria,  Hungary,  and  part  of Ttukcy  in  Eotom^ 
and,  after  a  course  of  about  1620  miles,  falls  into  the 
libcii  Sea.  It  is  of  irregular  width,  being  sometimes 
confined  between  rocks  and  monnttilMi  at  other  timea 
so  wide  that  it  almost  rcscmblee  a  aea,  and  agmiD  bn^ 
ken  and  divided  into  small  streams  by  nomerooe  id* 
ands.  It  receives  sixty  navigable  rivers,  the  largest  O. 
which  is  tho  CEnus  or  /nn,  and  120  amallcr  streams. 
It  is  always  yellow  with  nnd.and  its  aands  are  every* 
where  auriferous.  At  its  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea 
it  is  shallow ;  its  waters  axe  spread  over  an  immense 
surface,  and  lie  stagnating  among  an  infinity  of  reeds 
and  other  aqoatic  jjUnta.  Hie  current  of  the  nvrr 
coramonieates  a  whitish  colour  to  the  sea,  and  gives 
a  freshness  to  it  for  nearly  nine  leagues,  and  wuhio 
one  league  renders  it  tit  for  use.  Pompom  us  Mela 
saya  it  had  as  many  mouths  as  the  Nile,  of  which  thme 
were  small  and  four  navigable.  Only  two  now  re- 
main, which  can  scarcely  be  entered  by  ships  of  con- 
siderable  size  or  burden,  the  rest  bemg  chokid  ';;-t. 
I'he  aocicnts  gave  the  name  of  Ister  to  the  easiero 
part  of  this  river  after  its  jonetion  with  the  Savus  or 
Sivirr.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  vcrv  imptT- 
fectiy  acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  tho  stream, 
which  was  lor  a  long  period  the  northern  boundary  of 
tho  Roman  empire  in  this  quarter.  This  river  was  an 
object  of  worship  to  the  Scythians.  The  riv«r>god  ts 
rejiresrnted  on  a  medal  of  Trajan  ;  but  the  finest  fig- 
ure of  hun  IS  on  the  column  of  that  emperor  at  Rome 
{Mela,  2,  7.—Amm.  MarctU.,  22,  19.— P/o/.,  3,  10. 
— Plin.,  4,  !2  — Dion?/.*.  Pericg.,  301.)  As  regards 
the  root  of  the  name  {t)<in),  consult  remarks  ander  the 
article  Tannus. 

Daphnjk,  a  city  of  Egypt,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Pelurium,  on  the  ronte  to  Memphis.   (Antem.,  Jfm., 

p  162  )  There  was  always  a  strong  garrison  in  this 
place,  to  keep  in  check  the  Arabians  and  Syrians.  It 
is  now  Safruu.    {Hcrodot.,  2,  30.) 

DArHjia,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Peneoa,  aiul  the  fittt 
love  of  Pbttbus.  'lliis  god,  sccordtng  to  the  poetic 
legend,  proud  of  his  victor)'  over  the  9erf)ent  Python, 
beholding  Cupid  bending  hi«  bow,  mocked  at  the  ef- 
forts of  the  puny  archer.  Cupid,  incensed,  flew  to 
Parnassus,  and,  tnkinL;  his  station  there,  shot  bis  gold- 
en arrow  of  love  into  the  heart  of  the  son  of  I.4itona, 
and  discharged  his  leaden  one  <jf  aversion  into  the 

bosom  of  t^  nymph  of  the  Pcneus.  Daphne  loved 
Uw  chaee,  and  it  aloAO,  indifferent  to  alt  other  love. 

Phor-bus  beheld  her,  and  pnrstied.  Exhanst»<-f  ,irid 
nearly  overtaken,  Daphne,  on  the  banks  of  her  father's 
stream,  stretched  forth  her  hands,  c&Il>ng  on  Peneoe 
for  protection  and  change  of  iatm.  The  rivet-god 
heard ;  bark  and  leaves  covered  his  daughter,  and 
Daphne  became  a  liay-tree  lounis)  Tlic; 

god  embraced  its  trunk,  and  declared  that  u  e^hoold  be 
afterward  his  favourite  tree.   {Ovid,  Met.,  I,  453, 
■^cqq. — Hygin.,  fah.,  203,) — T!ic  meaning  of  this  If- 
gcnd  la  evident  enough.    It  is  only  Jiie  of  the  oiaxiy 
tales  devised  to  give  marvel  to  the  origin  of  natural 
productions ;  and  its  object  is  to  account  for  the  bay* 
tree  being  sacred  to  Apollo.   The  great  majority  of 
the  authorities  place  the  legend  in  .\rcaJia,  making 
Daphne  the  daughter  of  the  Ladon  by  Earth  (the  natu- 
ral parent  of  a  plant),  and  add  that  it  was  her  mother 
who  changed  her  on  her  prayer.    {Pautan.,  8,  20  — 
iVonnK*,  42, 387.— ScW.  ad  li,  1.  li.—Stat.,  Theb  . 
4,  289,  6cc.—Kfii:h!>ri/'.yMyfl.ol''ijy,  p  118  )— II.  A 
beautiful  ^t  about  forty  stadia  to  the  aoutb  of  Anti- 
odi,  mm  the  OmtM,  tdoned  with  Ua  sdificM,  and 
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ootainins  j'erople  sacred  to  Apollo  anil  Diana.  The 
wbob  ms  sturoonded  with  a  thick  grove  of  cypresse* 
wd  bvywCRea  {iufvat),  from  the  Utter  of  which  the 
place  denved  ii«  iiauie.  Numerous  fountaiiiH,  too, 
uopaned  contu)U4l  fr&ihnc^  to  iLc  giovc  aod  cool- 
•ew  to  the  ftmounding  atmosphere.  The  luxurious 
ciacos  «f  AjQtioch  im^  tbia  «  favoimU  place  of  re- 
tnat,  and  cvw  Uia  Romaii  soTaniofa  often  forgot 
arid  ihe  f:njoyment>  of  Paphiic  the  cores  of  office. 
Pomprj  IS  aaHi  to  have  been  m>  chartoed  by  the  place, 
■d  bf  ibt  united  beauties  of  nature  and  art  with 
Mrfaich  it  was  adonii  J,  that  he  considerably  enlarged 
the  linuts  of  the  grove,  l>y  the  addition  of  many  the 
jjrroandtna  fieldk.  The  modern  name  of  the  place 
is  BcU'd-M»t  **the  bouse  of  water."  {Amamn. 
MmrtiM.,  \%  S.— Jit ,  tS,  Z{.—8owmt$t,  lO.^Sit. 
trtp  .«.!!) 

DAFH-NErnoEiA,  a  tesiival  m  honour  of  Apollo,  cele- 
brated crery  ninth  year  by  the  Boeotians.  It  was  then 
to  adoni  an  ouve  Ura^  with  garlands  of  ba/aml 
.and  [dace  on  ibe  top  a  btaxen  globe,  from  wlikh 
were  s'lSj^nded  smaller  one?.  In  the  middle  were  a 
liUT&bei  iii  crtMQs,  and  a  globe  of  inferior  size  ;  and  ihe 
bottom  was  adorned  witli  •nfiruii-CLu<iured  gaiment. 

gld»e  on  the  top  lefweacnted  the  Sun  or  Apollo ; 
that  m  the  middle  waa  an  embtera  of  the  moon,  and 
the  olners  of  the  stars.  Tlu'  cro.vr>,  «hich  were  ;)lj."> 
m  Qooibur,  represented  the  sun's  annual  revolution. 
Tlaa  bough  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a 
be&>jtiful  }  ou:h  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  whose  pa- 
rents were  both  U^ing.    (Pautan.,  U,  10,  4.) 

DArexis,  a  celebrated  herdsman  of  Sicily,  the  son 
•f  Meituiy     a  Sicilian  ovmpb         was  found  by 
the  dbsphtlii.  wIwb  an  innnt,  hm*^  mnong  the  bay- 
iret-*   '  ' .  -■),  and  from  this  circumstance  oblaiiitd  liis 
name     i'ln  uu^ht  htm  to  sing,  and  play  upon  the 
yifM.,  the  Djmphs  were  his  fotitcT-paranta,  and  the  Muses 
msfured  bim  with  the  love  of  song.    According  to 
Diodoras,  be  was  the  inventor  of  pastoral  poetry.  He 
i^<»  aceonpafiicd  Diana  in  t!ie  chase,  and,  when  the 
labouiB  of  the  day  were  e ruied,  was  wont  to  delight  the 
gpddeee  wMl  the  tereet  n<>te#  of  Ms  syrinx.  Daphnis 
btC  irae  CTcntcslly  attached  to  a  Naiad,  who  forbade 
ki.;;i  ho^.L^r.g  communion  with  auy  other  female,  under 
I'^s.  o'.  .oas  of  sight ;  and  she  bound  him  by  an  oath 
lo  th»t  cfttct.  A  pnnceae,  however,  contrived  to  io- 
taiieale  kin:  heMie  hb  irow,  rod  die  threelened 
pcoalty  was  irifJictid.    .\ccording  to  Diodorns,  how- 
ever, the  Nand  merely  prrd.ctod  that  loss  of  sight 
wooJd  be  lfceeoaacqucr.ce  uf  his  proving  unfaiUifufto 
her.    Theocritus,  in  his  first  Idyl,  r^reaents  him  as 
pnuTif  away  in  death,  and  refusmg  to  be  comforted. 
iS-r  ad  Vnt:.,  Ecioi:  .  5,  20  — DiW.  .Sic  .  4,  84. 
^ScAd  •d  Tkeoer.,  idyll  .  \,  Of..— Par^Atn.,  Erot-t 
m— iBiaii,  V  HI,  10. 18.)  0  V  id  aaje,  that  the  Nai- 
ad tamed  him  into  a  rock     {McL.^  4»  S76k  eeff 
Kaghdeyt  Mftkolo^,  (>  210  ) 

DAPWHOB{gen  -uniis :  in  Greek,  Aa^voff, -ovvrof), 
ntowrn  of  the  Lecn  Opantii, aitaate  on  the  eeaooeat,  at 
die  iDovth  of  a  liver  of  the  aame  name,  near  the  frontiere 
of  the  Epi«nem-d:»ri  Tx>cri.  Strabo  (424)  places  it 
twenty  stadia  tram  Cuemides.  Into  the  river  Daphnus 
the  body  of  He«ad«wihraern  after  bbaaoidcr.  (Vid. 


Daclwe  ^ealM  alae  Daras,  gen.  -atia),  a  river  of 

Africa,  rising  to  t^e  riorthwcst'.  of  the  I'alus  Nigntcs, 
n  Moant  Maaidras,  and  failing  mio  thu  Atlantic  lo 
die  north  of  the  promontory  Arsinarium.  It  is  sup- 
poeed  to  be  the  aame  with  the  Senegal.  {Btsehoff  und 
MoQer,  W9rub.  der  Gtogr.,  p.  405.)  Goascllin,  how- 
eier,  makes  it  correapcnid  to  dw  nodmil  Swibin 
VB«fareice,  voi  3,  US.) 
Baevaaffa.  L  •  dUiiet  of  lYoee,  hi  the  north,  call- 

e«i  v.-j  ?TOra  its  inhabttanU  the  Dardani  These  derived 
tbctt  wae  from  Dardanua,  who  built  here  the  city  of 
the      111,  (Fii.  Ondann,    n.)  AeeeMing 


to  the  Homeric  topography,  the  Dardani,  who  were 
Bubjecl  to  Anclu»ea,  and  commanded  by  his  son  iEneas 
during  the  siege,  occupied  the  small  district  which  lay 
between  the  territory  of  Abydua  and  the  Promont  -ry 
of  Rhceteum,  beyond  which  point  the  Trojan  laud, 
woperly  so  called,  and  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
Priam  commnced,  Tvwaide  the  meioland,  Daid** 
nia  estendad  to  die  enniidt  of  Ida,  and  beyond  tbet 
chain  to  the  territory  of  Zeica,  and  the  plains  wateied 
by  the  iEscpus  on  the  north,  and  as  far  as  the  territo- 
ries of  Assus  and  Aatudm  to  the  south.  {Strab  ^ 
ri92,  r»OC.)  It  was  more  particularly  in  this  inland 
district  that  the  descendants  of  iEneas  are  said  to  have 
maintained  themselves  as  independent  sovereigns  af- 
ter the  siege  of  Troy.  (CTomer^t  Aita  Minor,  voL 
1,  p.  80,  teq.) — 11.  A  region  of  Illyria,  lying  south  of 
llie  territory  of  the  Seordi.<(ci.  It  comprehended  ihe 
upper  valleys  uf  the  Drilu,  and  extended  to  the  boideia 
of  Psonia  and  Macedonia.  The  Dardani,  its  inhabt* 
tanta,  were  often  at  vet  with  the  latter  power,  more 
parttculariy  vnder  the  reigo  of  ita  Utt  two  monareha. 
rheir  country  answers  to  the  modem  districts  of  Ipeck, 
truitua,  anil  Jacota,  which  arc  ailuate  to  tht)  tiuuih 
of  Servia,  and  form  part  of  the  pecbslie  of  Scutari, 
Strabo  describes  these  Dardani  as  a  savage  race,  living 
mostly  in  caves  formed  out  of  mud  and  dirt,  and  yet  pos> 
M  fsinjj;  great  tasie  for  music,  having  from  the  earhest 
pcnod  been  acquainted  with  lx>th  wind  and  stringed 
inatninente.  916. — C^Mur**  Ant.  Grace, 

vol.  I,  p.  47  ) 

Dabuanisi  or  DardaKII'M,  a  promontory  uf  Troai>, 
south  of  Abydus,  near  which  was  situate  the  city  ol 
Dardanaa.  It  i*  now  called  Cape  Berburi,  or  iCepee 
Burwm.   The  Helleapont  here  begine  to  contract  ti> 

self.    {Sirah.,  r.87,  595.) 

Dakua.nuk,  I.  a  celebrated  hero,  sou  of  Jupiter  and 
Electra,  who  came  to  Thiee,  according  to  some  ac> 
counts,  from  Arcadia ;  according  to  othera,  from  Itahf. 
All,  however,  agree  in  fixing  upon  Samothraee  ea  the 
spot  in  which  m  had  for.neu  )iis  fir^t  principality,  be- 
fore  be  nigTated  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  {ApoUoi.t 
3,  SiwJ.,  381.— Vtr*^.,  JBn.,  7, 207.)  We  nay 
reconcile  this  variety  of  opinions  respcctuiv;  ihe  native 
country  of  Dardauus,  by  supposiug  tltat  lie  was  a  chief 
of  that  early  race,  who,  under  the  name  of  I'elasgi.  were 
so  widely  diffoaed^  and  more  eapecially  in  ihoae  coun- 
tries, each  of  which  ctahned  to  be  the  bivtbplaee  of  the 
hero.  The  epoch  of  the  arrival  of  Dardanus  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  is  too  reiiwle  to  be  ascertained  a',  pres- 
ent with  accuracy.  Homer  reckons  five  generations 
between  Dardanus  and  Priam.  (1/.,  SO,  230,)  Plato^ 
as  we  leam  from  Strabo  (592),  placed  hie  arrivat  in  the 
second  epoch  after  the  universal  deluge,  when  man- 
kind began  to  leave  the  summit*  of  the  mountains  to 
wlueh  fear  had  driven  them,  and  where  they  had  led 
a  barbarous  and  ?nv;i!re  life,  in  caves  and  grots,  like 
the  Cyclopes  of  Homer.  The  Athenian  philosopher 
deduced  his  reasoning  from  the  i)assage  in  Homer, 
where  the  town  foundMl  bv  Dardanus  is  autod  to  havp 
been  botlt  at  the  foot  of  Ida.   (Jf., »,  9i5,  aeqq.)— 

The  le>:end  res|)eclin<;  Dard.unis  '\«,  as  follows  :  Af- 
flicted by  llic  death  of  hik  brother  laaion,  whom  Jove 
had  struck  with  lightning,  Dardanus  left  Samothrace, 
and  passed  over  to  the  mainlandt  where  Touceri  the 
sou  of  the  river  Scamandnia  and  tfie  nymph  Idwa  then 
reigned  O^er  a  people  called  Teucnans     He  was  well 
received  by  this  prince,  who  gave  him  bis  daughtei 
Batieia  (iZ..  %  8t§)  in  marriage,  and  a  part  of  his  ter- 
ritory, on  which  he  butit  a  town  called  Dardanus.  He 
had  two  sons,  Ilus  and  Enchthonius,  the  former  of 
whom  died  childless  :  the  latter  i^ucceedcd  to  the  king- 
dom, and  waa  lemarkabie  for  his  wealth.    By  Aaty- 
oche,  daughter  of  the  Simoia,  Erichthoniue  had  a  aoo 
named  Tros,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  From 
Troe  came  Ilu#,  Assaracus,  and  Uanyim  dci.  I'he 
of  Fkiaoi  wei»  deaoHided  fiom  Ilus ;  that  ef 
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/Eneas  from  Assancut  (Cram/r'a  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
1.  p.  78,  uqg.—Keighllaf's  Mylhotoey,  p.  483.)— 
IT.  An  tncient  city  W  Tnmt,  fbnnded  by  IkTdanas. 
According  to  Homer,  who  calls  it  Dardania,  it  was 
•ituatcd  ut  the  foot  of  Mounl  Ida.  {11.,  20,  216. — 
Utrab.,  593  ) — III.  Another  city  of  Troas,  not  to  be 
eoofounded  with  th«  pteceding.  fij  wfaoin  it  wis 
built  is  uncertain.  'Weknmr,  liiOw«v«r,  thtt  ft  eiristcd 
in  ihc  tifur:  of  Herodotus  (5,  117),  who  mentions  its 
capture  by  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of  Dahas.  In 
the  nuntiTe  tff  Xerzes'a  maieh,  he  describes  it  as 
close  10  the  spB,  and  contprminous  with  Abydus  (7,  43) 
Strabo  reports,  that  the  uihabilants  were  often  com- 
pelled to  change  their  abode  by  the  successors  of  Al- 
ezander:  be  veporti  deo,  that  peace  was  coocluded 
bere  between  Sylia  end  Mtthndatet.  (StrtA.,  Mft. — 
Plut.,  Vit.  ,  c.  24.)  The  ruins  of  Dardanus  are 
to  bo  found  between  Kepos  Durun  and  Dervend 
Tchemrh  Burun.  The  name  Dardanelles,  which  was 
in  the  first  instance  applied  to  the  Turkish  castles  erect- 
ed to  defend  the  passage  of  the  straits,  and  next  to  the 
straits  iiicm.'>i  Ivcs,  is  confessedly  derived  from  this  an- 
cient city.    ^Cramer's  Asia  MtnOTt  vol.  1,  p.  82.) 

Dates,  J.  e  Trojan  prieet.  mentioned  by  Homer 
6,  9).  I*  t^:  ahsnrdlv  pretended,  bv  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  thai  iie  wrote  an  lljud,  or  history  of  the  Trojan 
war,  in  prose;  and  .(Elian  (Far.  Hi.sl  ,  11.2)  assures 
0*  that  it  still  ejcisted  in  his  day,  witboot  tellin|  ns, 
however,  whether  he  himself  had  reed  ft  or  not.  There 
can  be  no  don'jt  tluu  .'Elian  was  deceived,  and  that 
the  work  which  lio  look  for  the  production  of  Darts 
was  the  composition  of  some  sopnist  of  a  much  later 
age  However  this  may  bo,  the  Iliad  of  which  ^lian 
speaks  no  longer  exists ;  but  we  have  a  Latin  work 
remainmij.  written  in  jirose,  whii  Ij  •'•  i  -  for  some  time 
regarded  as  a  translation  from  the  Greek  original,  and 
wis  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  though  abounding 
w'th  ."^olccisins.  The  tnlh  is,  that  this  work  i.s  the 
production  of  an  English  poet,  who  flourished  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century  His  name  was  Joseph,  to 
which  w«s  sometimes  added  Daooimu,  from  bis 
mg  been  bom  at  Exeter  in  Devovshtris,  and  at  other 
times  Iscanus,  from  the  ancient  name  of  Exeter,  Ts'-a. 
This  Iliad,  thus  falsely  ascribed  to  Dares,  is  not  even 
translated  ftom  any  Greek  writer ;  it  is  aeiily  the 
plan  or  prose  <wtlim  of  a  Latin  poem  in  six  cantos, 
which  Josi^ph  Tdcanits  eomposed  under  the  title  De 
Bello  Tr'^iiirio  — TliC  work  jn-^t  mentioned,  as  well  as 
that  of  Dtctys  Cretenbj^.  fornix  the  original  source  of 
a  famous  romance  of  (-hivalrv,  which  met  with  «• 
traordinary  success  tiunrijT  the  middle  a^s,  and  in  the 
centuries  immediately  subsequent  to  the  invention  of 
printing.  These  works  of  Dares  and  Dictys  having 
foUen  into  the  hands  of  a  Sicilian  named  Guido  dalle 
Cdbmnet  a  natiTe  of  Messina,  and  a  celebrated  lawyer 
and  poet  of  the  13lh  century,  he  ronrrived  the  idea 
of  giving  them  that  romantic  air  which  would  harmo- 
nize with  the  apirit  of  the  ^e,  when  chiTalty  bad  now 
acquired  its  greatest  lustre.  He  consequently  inter- 
calated the  narratives  of  the  pretended  poets  of  Phry- 
gii  and  (.'rcte  with  various  advent>ires.  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  age,  such  as  tournaments,  challenges,  sin- 
gle combats,  dee.  Hb  woric  hsvinf  met  widi  consid- 
erable F'lccf  Ks,  he  composed,  in  Latin  pro=c,  a  Tomanro 
of  the  war  of  Troy,  in  which  he  also  uitroducetl  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.  He  confounds  together  history  and 
mythology,  Greek  and  Arabian  mamunrs;  his  heroes 
are  acq'.ii'.mted  with  alclivniv  and  astronomy,  and  come 
in  contact  with  dragons,  griQ'ous,  and  other  fabulous 
monsters.  His  romance  waa  translated  into  simost 
every  European  language,  and  excited  n  |[rrnrr,il  en-  ' 
thusiasm.  Hence  the  desire  which  at  th.ii  time  seized 
tbe>  [.•rf  \t  families  of  Europe  of  claiming  descent  from 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Trojan  story ;  and  hence  the  eager- 
MSSf  on  die  wxl  of  die  monks,  to  compose  genealogies 


consisting  of  flreek  and  Roman  names  which  had  soir.e 
anslogy  with  the  names  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  tb« 
middle  ages.  {SckSll,  Hist.  Lit  (rr., vol.  7,  p.  3,  seqq. ) 
This  same  work  of  Dares  Phrygias  was  the  source 
whence  Conrad  of  Wiiaburgh,  in  the  latter  half  uf  the 
18tb  century,  derirad  the  natenals  of  Uie  poem  which 
he  composed  in  like  mmier  on  the  war  of  Troy .  (iCo 
bergtem,  Gruniirin  itr  lyeutack  NaHtmalu,  ^  46,  not. 
3  ) — IT.  One  of  the  comiinnion.s  of  .Eneas,  celebratod 
as  a  pugilist,  though  conquered  in  the  futicral  gaiaes  oi 
Anchises  by  the  aged  EntcUus.  (  Vjrg.,  JBn.^  6,  869^ 
ff^'j'j  )  This  Dares,  or  a  Troj.in  of  the  same  name,  WM 
blain  i'V  Turnub  in  Jlaly.    {Aun.,  12.  363.) 

Dariccs,  a  Persian  coin  of  the  purest  gold.  Ac- 
cording to  Harpociation  and  Suidas,  it  weighed  two 
diaebmaa,  and  hence  it  was  equivalent  in  valne  to  SO 
Attic  drachmas  of  silver.  Five  Darics  were  conse- 
quently equal  to  an  Attic  nuna  of  silver.  (Wmm, 
de  pond.,  6cc  ,  p  C)^  )  Reckoning  the  Alltc  drachma 
at  17  cents,  5.d3  mills,  Federal  citrrenqr,  tlie  value 
of  the  Darie  will  be  8  dolls.,  51  cts.,  8.64  milb.  The 
Daric  waft  the  <;oId  coin  best  known  at  Atheus  ,  anci 
when  we  consider  the  great  number  that  arc  recorded 
to  have  been  employea  in  presents  and  bribes  alone, 
exclusive  of  the  purposes  of  traffic,  it  would  seem  cx- 
iraordmary  that  ••o  few  should  have  ruacbcd  njuj«aiu 
times,  if  we  did  not  know  that,  upon  the  conquest  oi 
Persia,  tbey  were  melted  dovmj|Bod  recoined  wah  the 
type  of  Alexander.  Very  few  ^isian  Darica  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  cabinets  There  is  one  in  Lord  P(  ra- 
broke's, which  wesgiis  121>  grams;  and  there  arc  turee 
in  the  cabinets  at  the  Britisn  Museum,  weighing  abont 
12S^  grains  each.  The  purity  of  the  gold  in  the  Per- 
sian Daric  was  remarkable.  Bath6lemy  found  it  to  be 
in  one,  =|J,  or  0,'J5s:}  {^flm.  <h-  !\-l<ail  tics  Inscr^ 
vol.  21);  aiird  yet,  if  we  credit  Palin  {Htst.  Num,^  c 
7),  this  was  exceeded  by  the  parity  of  the  gold  coins 
of  Philip  and  his  son  .\lcxandcr,  which  he  make^  ^ 
23  carats,  10  grains,  or  0.979.  (Wurm,  I.  e.)  The 
Daric  had  on  one  side  the  figure,  of  an  archer  crowned, 
and  kneeling  upon  one  knee ;  upon  the  other  a  sort  of 
qnadratainenSB,  or  deep  cleft.  Knight  sees  in  the  fig- 
ure npon  the  Pervitin  Daric,  not  an  archir.  but  a  tvpe 
of  Herculcs-Mithras,  or  the  sun.  (Inqwry,  ^  131.— 
Cla»»*  Joum,,  vol.  36,  p.  49.)  Common  parlanc«i, 
however,  made  the  figure  to  be  an  archer  ;  and  ht  rcc 
arose  the  witticism  of  Agcsilaus,  who  said  that  he  i.ad 
bem  driven  out  of  Asia  by  lliirty  thousand  a.'.-}i(_Ts, 
meaning  so  many  Darics  distributed  among  the  Grectk 
cities  by  the  Persian  king.  Who  the  iDarios  wma 
from  whom  the  r<^in  received  its  name  has  never  been 
cltaxly  ttscerliiiiR-d.  Aceording  to  ihc  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  {Eccks  ,  .')^9),  and  also  Harpocration 
and  Suidaa,  the  Daric  did  not  obtain  this  appellation 
from  the  son  of  Hystaspt  s,  but  from  a  more  ancient 
kinrr  of  (lie  name  of  Darius.  Hence  some  wntf  r.s  arc 
led  to  mf'  T  liiai  Darius  the  Mede,  who  is  rnciitiootti  hy 
Daniel  (.'),  31),  wns  the  same  with  the  Cyaxarcs  of 
whom  Xcnophon  speaks.  (Compare  Pridcaux,  ni<r. 
Connect ,  2,  538. — Htitchin.nvi,  ad  Xcn.,  Curop.,  ij,  2, 
3  — Pr.  jrrri.,  ad  JEUan,  Y.  H.,  1,  22  )  Wcsseliog, 
however,  matntaios  the  contrary,  and  ascnbe!>'  th(>  ori- 

fia  of  the  coin  in  question  to  the  son  of  Hy  ^td-^j  ds  ; 
St,  becan?:f  we  find  no  mention  made  by  the  Grcrks 
of  any  more  aucieui  Danus  than  the  one  just  alluded 
to  ;  and,  2d,  because,  as  the  lineage  of  the  mooarctl  ia 
given  by  Herodotus,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hysta.^pcs,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  who  bore  the  name.  Zeuuc 
conjectures  (whut.  in  fart,  ?ccins  more  than  probable), 
that  Darins.  the  son  of  Hyalnspcs,  only  corrected,  and 
gave  his  name  to  an  ancient  coinage  already  existing. 
ATiiller  also  speaks  of  the  Daric  as  having  been  coined 
by  Darius  Hystaspis.  {Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol. 
I,  p.  32.) — Ylic  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  naino  of 
Danes  are  in  truth  miscaiied  The  earliest  of  ihcm, 
if  w«  may  cwdit  Hnodotoa  (4, 166X  wen  struck  bv 
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Arytade*,  the  Persian  goTcmor  f  Egypt,  under  Cam- 
kjvrn,  IB  iBiCatiqn  of  the  Danea.  H«  wia  put  to  death 
If  Duim  Itn  his  presumpikm.  The  eoiiuiiff  of  these 

Danes  or  Arrindirs  in  silver,  boweter,  must  have  been 
cootmued  a/ter  the  time  of  the  Peiaian  governor.  No 
hmu  than  eight  specimens  of  llut  description  are  in 
the  eibinets  of  the  British  IMuycom.  One,  formerly 
Mr.  R.  P.  Koifht's,  bears  the  tianifi  of  Pythagoras,  a 
iir't;  or  juTiTT.or  of  Cyprus,  cs  Mr.  Knight  conjectured. 
Others,  which  have  the  6gure  of  the  archer  crowned 
m  one  vide,  h»«e  a  mooDted  henemin  on  the  other. 

H.  f  V  are  gvncral'v  consiJf  rctJ  as  ancient  Persian  coins, 
miA  camxnoaly,  though  without  arty  assignable  rea- 
eon.  except  as  bearing  tlie  impress  of  en  archer,  call- 
ed Danes,  b  the  mm  Dane*  e  dnwing  of  which  is 
pivcrt  by  Lmdob  (NumumMti^  iu  Voyage  (CAn- 
at\ftrns.  n.  48),  a  kneeling  archer  appears  on  both 
aides  of  the  coin — Prideaux  observes,  that  in  those 
parte  of  Scripfjre  which  were  written  after  the  Baby- 
loDian  capUTity  (he  refers  (o  Chron.,  S9,  7,  and  Ezra, 
8,  IT>.  the  gold  Darics  are  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
Adarkfmim ;  and  in  the  Talmutlists  bv  the  name  of 
Dmkwntlh  {BuzUirf,  Lex.  Rabbin.,  p.  577),  both  irom 
Ae  Giedi  ABs^tetidr.   (PrUema^t  Cemieximu,  ro). 

I.  p.  IS3.  ed.  ms.) 
DAKics,I.sanumedHystaspis(or  son  of  Hystaspes), 

a  aatrap  of  Pemia,  belonging  to  the  royal  Ime  of  the 
Arhsiawnidei^  end  whoee  lather  Braiupee  had  been 
go  -etnqr  of  die  f  osiuee  of  Penia.  Seven  ndbtemen  of 
(he  highest  rank,  in  the  number  of  whom  was  Darius, 
coB0pti«d  to  dethrone  the  Magian  Smerdts,  who  had 
emped  tke  crown  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and, 
faaTiD^  accomplished  their  object,  rcsolvr-d  that  one  of 
thetr  namber  should  reign  in  his  stead.    According  to 
Herodotc^  '  3.  S4  ),  thev  agreed  to  meet  at  early  dawn 
m  the  stthuht  of  the  capital,  and  that  be  of  their  num- 
ber vikoae  hone  ahoold  fifet  neigh  at  the  rbmg  of  the 
*cn.  aboali}  possess  the  kingdom.    Tf  we  brlioro  the 
bu-tonan,' w{»  gives  two  accounts  of  the  tnaitor.  Da- 
riu«  obtained  the  crown  through  an  artful  contrivance 
i«  the  put  of  hie  groom.   It  ie  more  probable,  how- 
ever, tfatt,  in  eeiMqaeaee  of  hie  lelationabip  to  the 
roysl  line,  his  election  to  the  throne  wa?  the  unant- 
BOfls  let  of  the  other  conspirators    It  is  certain,  in- 
deed. '  j^t  tbsT  reeerved  for  themselves  privilege* 
which  tended  it  leut  to  make  them  independent  of  the 
mooarth,  and  even  to  keep  him  dependant  upon  them. 
One  fif  rhf-rnumbfT  is  even  raid  to  have  formally  slip- 
nlated  ibrahsoiuie  exemption  from  the  royal  aathoriQr, 
ee  Ae  eondMaa  ob  erluen  he  withdrew  his  ehim  to  the 
errrm  :     d  acqnirrd  the  right  of  access  to 

tae  kui^'i  persai)  At  all  t>eiisons,  without  asking  his 
leave,  ind  boaod  him  to  select  his  wives  exclusively 
*nia  their  families.    How  tu  the  power  of  Dahoe, 
though  aotnmaliy  despotic,  was  really  limited  by  these 
privileges  of  his  ^randf-es,  rnay  be  seen  from  an  oc- 
catroK*  which  Uxi4  place  m  the  early  part  of  his  rei^, 
IB  Ae  ceae  of  btepheiues.  who  had  been  one  of  tiie 
fltftoen  ia  dw  conspiracy.    He  revenged  himself,  it 
M  tree,  far  ao  outrage  committed  by  this  individual, 
hv  p  .tM.;,'  hm  to  death     Bat,  before  he  ventured  to 
take  this  stm^  he  thought  it  necessary  to  sound  the 
FMt  of  llw  aii,  mid  «o  ascertain  wfaetW  they  would 
inaJcc  rr.mmon  ciise  with  'lie  ofTendcr.    Tie  was  prob- 
abiy  gUd  la  renjove  men  &o  forjuidable  to  distant  gov- 
evBDients :  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  that,  if  their 
Msecr  wee  eo  gmtt  et  eowt,  it  wee  atUl  loss  restrahied 
Sifae  pwvii>cee  llMtwvrerabjeeted  to  their  authority. 
Jleverthe! Dariu?  ^sthe  i^r^  atc^t  and  most  power- 
M  king  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  even 
fte  dieeetns  he  espenmeed  hot  slightly  clonded  the 
anembrance  of  bts  wisdom  and  his  prosperity.  Cyrus 
tni  Cainbvs«9  had  eonqocred  nattona':  Darius  was  the 
trj-   '  i'lr.rjer  of  the  Persian  state     The  dominions 
of  ha  jzrdeceswrs  were  a  mass  of  countries  only  Mtii- 
^WliMrMi^flfi|>l»*>i>a^>ewMiM>ttni1er, 


which  expressed  itself  by  arbitrary  and  irregular  exa* 
tioBs :  Darus  fint  organized  them  into  «n  empire^ 
where  every  member  felt  its  pUee  end  knew  its  fone* 

tions.  !Ii<s  realm  stretched  from  the  .T^gcdn  to  the 
Indus,  from  thesteimcs  of^cythia  to  the  Cdturacts  of 
the  Nile:  He  divided  this  vast  tract  into  twenty  sa- 
trapies or  provinces,  and  appointed  the  tribute  which 
each  was  to  pay  to  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  propor- 
tion in  whicl)  they  we-o  to  su|ijily  provisions*  for  the 
army  and  for  the  king's  household.  A  high  road  oo 
which  disteneoe  were  regularly  marked,  km  speclooe 
buildings  placed  to  receive  all  who  travcllrc!  in  the 
king's  name,  connected  the  western  coast  wuh  iiie  scat 
of  government ;  and  along  this  road,  couriers  trained 
to  extraordinary  speed  trenemitted  the  king's  mea- 
sages. — Compared  with  the  rude  government  of  Ms 
predecessors,  the  institutions  of  Darius  were  wise  and 
vigorous ;  in  themselves,  however,  unless  they  are 
considered  as  foundetioiis  laid  for  a  structure  that  was 
never  raised,  they  were  weak  and  barbarous.  "Hie  de- 
fects of  the  Persian  system,  however,  belong  to  another 
head.  {Vul.  Persia  } — Darius,  in  the  vi  ry  bt';;!iiiiing 
of  bis  reign,  meditated  an  expedition  agaiiwt  the 
Scythians,  m  retaliation,  most  niobebty,  for  tne  desolsF 
tin^  inroads  of  that  hariiarous  but  warlike  race,  and  to 
check  their  incursions  for  the  time  to  come  by  a  aalu- 
taijdispltr  of  the  power  and  resottrces  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Hie  march,  however,  was  delayed  by  a  re- 
bellion which  bioke  oat  at  Babylon.  The  ancient  cap* 
ital  of  .\5syria  had  been  secretly  preparing  for  revolt 
during  the  troubles  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  .Magian, 
and  for  marly  two  years  it  defied  the  power  of  I),  ri- 
us,  At  length  the  treachery  of  Zopyros,  a  noble  Per- 
sian, who  sacrificed  his  person  and  his  power  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  ma.iter,  is  said  tn  have  opened  its  gales  to 
him.  When  ho  was  freed  from  this  care  be  set  out 
for  the  Scythian  war.  The  whole  military  force  of  the* 
empire  Avas  pat  in  motion,  and  the  numbers  of  the  nrmv 
are  rated  at  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  uien. 
This  expedition  of  Darius  into  Scythia  has  given  rise 
to  considenble  discussion.  The  first  point  involved 
is  to  eseertain  how  far  the  Petsbn  monarch  penetrated 
into  the  countrv  .\erordiiig  to  Herodotus  (4,  83), 
he  crossed  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  marched  through 
Tbiece,  passed  the  Danube  on  e  bridge  of  boats,  and 
then  pursued  a  Scythian  divieloit  es  far  as  the  Teous. 
Having  crossed  this  river,  he  treveried  the  territories 
of  the  Saiiromata?  as  far  ns  the  Budini,  who?.-  rity  he 
bfiroed.  Beyond  the  Budini  he  entered  upon  a  vast 
desert,  and  leaebed  the  river  Oarus,  where  he  re- 
maiiied  some  considerable  time,  erecting  forts  upon  jts 
banks.  Finding  that  the  Scythians  had  disappeared, 
he  left  these  works  only  half  fini?hed,  turned  his  course 
to  tlie  westward,  and,  advancing  by  rapid  marches, 
enieied  Scythia,  where  he  fell  in  whh  two  of  the  divis- 
ions of  the  ci  ernv.  Pursuing  these,  he  traversed  the 
territories  of  ihe  Mclanchlaeni,  Androphagi,  and  Ntun, 
without  being  able  to  bring  them  16  an  encagcmcnt. 
Provisions  failing,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  re- 
cross  the  Danube  (vid.  Histia;ns),  glad  10  hsve  saved 
a  smalt  portion  of  h;>  o:ici:-  nnmerous  army.  .Accord- 
ing to  Rennel  {^Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p 
186),  the  ?eitian  monaitch,  tn  marching  against  the 
Scythians,  crossed  the  Danube  between  Ismail  and 
the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Prulh,  and  pene- 
trated as  i  tr  as  Saratcne  on  the  Woft;a.  (Compare 
Manncri,  Gcogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  13,  aeqq.)  It  ie  very 
donbtfu),  however,  whether  Derins  proceeded  as  far  as 
this,  p-u' riiilly  when  we  lake  into  con-tderntton  the 
time  consumed  by  a  Persian  army  in  making  an  r xpo- 
dition.  the  labour  of  crossing  large  and  rapid  rivers, 
and  the  difliculty  of  ^upplyin?  SO  nomeroua  a^  force 
with  food  and  forafie.  espeei^ly  when  wandering  in 
the  iPick  of  the  S'cyihians  at  a  d'^tiir.ef  from  the  coa.M 
According  to  other 'accounU  {Strabo,  305),  Darius  only 
came  at  fir  as  the  eendy  tract  between  the  Danube  and 
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tte  Tyns,  in  ika  j»eMnt  Bcisaraim,  where,  in  idtw 
diys,  Antiffomw  wu  taken  priaoner     the  Scythitse, 

wilh  his  whole  army.  {Ukcrt,  Gcogr.,  vol  1,  p.  59  ) 
—To  wipe  ewaj  the  dis^raco  of  this  unfortunate  en- 
terprise, we  faA  tbe  Pemaa  moiuurch  abortiv  after  un- 
dertaktDg  an  expedition  against  India.  In  uta  he  was 
more  ancccssrul,  and  conquered  a  part  of  the  Pendjab ; 
not,  howevtT,  t:ic  whole  country,  as  boine  mo<lurn  wri- 
ten  etroneouitly  represent.  SSouie  tiiuc  afier  this, 
Miletne  havine  revolted,  and  Aristagoras,  its  ruler, 
btving  soliciui!  aid  from  the  Athenians  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  maintain  its  independence,  they  sent  | 
twentjf  abipv,  to  winch  the  Eretridns  added  five  mure,  ' 
b  luder  (0  requite  a  lundDesa  previousljr  received  from 
the  Mifeaiana.  Ariatagona,  opon  thia  ameour'a  arri- 
ving, resolved  to  make  an  cipcdition  again.st  Sardis,  the 
residence  of  the  Persian  satrap.  AccordiuMly,  lauding 
at  Epbcsus,  the  coafedentcs  marched  inland,  took  Sar- 
dis,  and  drove  the  gormnxc  into  the  cit«d«l.  Moal  of 
the  houses  in  Saitlis  were  made  of  reeda,  and  even 
those  whicli  were  bnill  of  brick  were  rnofed  with 
reeds.  One  of  these  was  set  on  fire  by  a  soldier,  and 
intmediately  the  flames  spread  from  house  to  house, 
and  consumed  t!ic  wlioln  city.  Tl\e  light  of  the  con- 
tiagration  showaig  to  the  Greeks  the  grcil  numbers  of 
their  opponents,  who  were  beginning  to  rally,  being 
conatmuiod  by  neceaaity  todefrad  ilieniaelTea,  aa  their 
retreat  waa  cut  off  by  the  river  Pactolot,  the  fbnnrr 

retired  throntrh  fear,  and  rciraincd  their  ships.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  lattiiliguuce,  Darius,  having  called 
or  a  how,  put  an  arrow  into  it,  and  shot  it  into  the 
air,  with  these  words :  "  Grant,  oh  Jupiter,  that  I  may 
3c  able  to  revenge  myself  upon  the  Athenians."  After 
he  had  thus  spoken,  he  commanded  one  of  his  attend- 
ants thrice  every  time  dinner  was  set  before  him,  to 
•xelaim,  "  Master !  remember  tbe  Athenians.**  Mar- 
donius,  the  king's  son-in-law,  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  war.  After  croii&itig  tho  Hellespont,  he 
marched  down  through  Thrace,  but,  in  endeavouring 
to  double  Mount  Atboa,  be  loat  300  veaaela,  and,  it  is 
aaid,  more  than  80,000  men.  After  thia  be  was  at- 
tacked in  llie  nljjht  1>y  the  Prygi,  who  killed  many  of 
his  nien,  and  wounded  Mardonius  himself.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  defeatng  and  inducing  them  un- 
der his  power,  but  his  army  waa  ao  weakened  by  these 
circumstances  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  inglo- 
rious! v  to  AnxA.  Darius,  only  animated  by  this  loss, 
•ent  a  more  considerable  force,  under  the  connnand  of 
Datrt  and  Artaphemcs,  with  orders  to  sack  the  cities 
of  Athens  ami  Errtria,  ani^  to  .send  to  him  all  tlie  sur- 
viving iiitidbilauts  la  feltera.  Tbe  Persians  took  tho 
isle  of  Naxos  and  the  city  of  Eretria  in  Euboea,  but 
were  dcfeeted  with  gnat  aiaugbter  bf  tbe  Athenians 
and  Piataana  nnder  the  ceMmAed  Mucladea  at  Mara* 
then.  TTieir  fleet  was  also  completely  unsuccessful  in 
an  attempt  to  surprise  Athens  afler  the  battle.  {Vid. 
Miltiades  and  Marathon  )  The  anger  of  Darius  was 
doubly  inflamed  against  Athena  by  Oie  event  of  Mara- 
thon ;  and  he  resolved  that  the  insolent  people,  who 
had  invaded  his  territories,  violated  the  persons  of  h\» 
messcnBera,  and  driven  his  generals  to  a  afaameful 
flight,  abonld  feel  the  whole  weight  of  hia  arm.  The 
preparations  he  now  set  on  foot  were  on  a  vast  scale, 
and  demanded  a  longer  Ituic.  For  three  years  all  Asia 
was  kept  in  a  continual  stir  :  in  the  fourth,  however, 
Darioa  waa  diatmcted  by  other  cauaeai  by  eqnanel 
between  hia  two  boim  respecting  the  aocceaaion  to  (he 
throne,  and  t)y  an  in-ivirrcclion  in  Egypt.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  before  he  had  ended  nis  preparations 
against  Egypt  and  .\ctka,  he  died,  and  Xerxes  mounted 
the  throne.  B.C  4B5.  Darius  reigned  thirty-six  years. 
His  memory  was  always  held  in  veneration  by  the  Per- 
sians and  the  other  n.itions  comprehended  under  his 
sway,  witom  be  governed  with  much  wiadom  and  mod- 
eration.— As  regards  the  import  of  tbe  name  Darhu 
in  Pernan.  Heiodotna  (6,  96)  infiwme  lie  thai  It 
410 


equivalent  to  "one  who  reslmiiU,'*  but  he  u 

•t  vuknee  wiA  Hwychius,  who  makes  it  the  eameaB 

^DovifiOf,  "  prvtirvt Grotrfrnd  makes  Danuj  to 
be  a  comfiound  word,  the  lirat  part  being  ati  abbrevia- 
tion of  Dora  ("  lord"),  and  the  latter  portion  coming 
£foi»  lakak  (**Jtii>g"),  and  tUnka  that  the  name  may 
bave  been  pronounced  in  Perman  Daryanh,  or  Dory- 
eocth,  whence,  by  an  easy  change,  w  <  have  Daryavesk, 
which  remiuds  us  of  tbe  Aapeiaior  of  Ctesiaa  {Pert., 
<t  48).  Herodotua  appears  to  have  merely  iranelatai 
the  latter  part  of  the  name  Darius,  by  ip&tjU  imitating, 
after  tbe  Greek  fashion,  the  sound  of  the  Persian  word. 
{(irnUjend,  «n  Jlerran,  Idcen,  vol,  1,  ;  '  p-  347  ) 
8t.  Martin  readf  tbe  name  aa  Ihjcmutk  VyatkUt- 
potuA  on  (be  Penepolrtan  inaajplione*  i.  Hiiwm 
(701*)  Vithlaspo  (sc.  filiu*).  (Journal  Asiatifu, 
Febr.,  1823,  p.  83.)  Lassen,  however,  m6re  correcU 
ly,  we  think,  gives  Darhamu  Vtttarpaka,  tbe  latter 
word  bemg  equivalent  to  the  (riMMap  of  the  ntodeni 
Persian,  and  meaning  **one  whose  employmeiit  ia 
about  horaes."  {DU  AUpertixrh  Keil  hLschTifitn.  p. 
37,  »cqq.) — II.  The  second  of  the  name  was  sumamed 
Ochus.  ( Vid.  Ochue.)— in.  The  (bird  of  (be  iwdm; 
aiul  the  last  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Arsames.  who 
had  for  his  father  Usiliaincs,  one  ol  the  sous  of  Dariwi 
Ochus.  His  true  name  was  Codomannus,  and  he  had, 
before  coming  to  the  tlirone,  neqnired  aome  icpotatiM 
for  peraonal  coorege,  cUeily  thnnigh  an  espitott  which 
he  had  performed  in  one  of  the  ezpediUons  against  the 
Cadusians,  v%hen  be  accepted  a  challenge  from  one  of 
their  stoutest  warriors,  and  slew  him  in  single  coabal. 
The  eunuch  Bagoas  raised  him  to  the  throne,  not  aa 
much,  however,  on  this  account,  as  because  they  had 
previously  been  friends,  and  because,  perhaps,  there 
was  no  other  prince  of  the  blood  on  whose  gratitodo 
he  eoold  safely  rely.  (Vtd.  Bagoaa.)  Codotnannos, 
upon  his  accession,  which  took  place  about  the  time 
when  Philip  of  Maccdon  died,  assumed  the  rameof 
Darius.  He  soon  discovered  that  Bagoas,  who  inaj 
have  intended  at  length  to  mount  tbe  throne  inmseii^ 
designed  that  he  ahooM  share  die  fate  of  his  last  two 
prtdeccs.<o:»i.  .\  cup  of  poison  had  been  prepar(  d  for 
him.  Uut,  having  detected  the  plot,  be  celled  Bagoas 
into  his  presence,  and  compelled  him  to  dlildl(hedaHfy 
draugul. — The  reign  of  Darius  Codomannus  was  early 
disturbed  by  the  invaaion  of  Alexander.  The  Persian 
moiiurch.  however,  did  not  take  the  conwiiaijd  of  hi» 
forces  untd  after  the  battle  of  the  Gianicua  bad  been 
fought,  and  Aleiander  had  advanced  aa  te  aa  CiliciB. 
He  then  proceeded  to  meet  (hp  iin  nrlf-r,  in  all  the  pomp 
of  royalty,  but  with  an  armv  ill  fitted  to  coiilCtjd 
against  such  an  antagonist.  I^eeolving  to  hazard  an 
encounter,  coniraiy  to  the  advice  of  hts  Greek  aUics, 
Darioa  engaged  in  the  hetlto  of  leans,  but  eras  cobb* 
pelled  to  flee  from  the  field  with  so  much  precipitation 
as  to  Ic^ve  behind  hun  his  bow,  shield,  and  royal 
mantle.  His  camp  was  plundered,  and  hia  methor, 
wife,  and  children  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror 
In  vain,  after  this,  did  Darius  supplicate  for  an  accom 
modation.  Alexander  went  on  in  the  career  of  victo 
ly  ;  and  in  a  second  pitched  battle  at  Gaugamela.  com- 
monly called  the  bettie  of  Aihela  {md.  Ai^la),  Dsrios 

apaiii  fouplit,  and  again  '■-■•n"  conij>etlcd  to  flee.  His 
plan  was  now  to  advance  into  Media,  lay  waste  thu 
country  through  which  he  passed,  and  seek  refuge 
finally  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ozin,  where  be  hoped 
that  Ae  conqueror  wooM  be  eonlOBt  to  leave  him  un- 
molested .Alexander  suffered  four  month  r>  . 'ipse 
before  he  again  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Dariui.  lie  then 
advanced  by  forced  mardiee  In  poiaoit  of  hinit  and 
teamed  eventually  that  the  monarch  was  a  prisoner  m 
the  handd  of  Bcstius.  one  of  his  own  satraps.  (Fid. 
Ressiis.)    \  sl;II  Yiiore  active  pursuit  now  cummencrd, 

and  the  uobappv  king  refusing  to  proceed  any  farther, 
waa  left  aioitally  wounded  in  e  chaiiot,  wMm 
and  Ue  eecenjfilieea  look  to 
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GOO  tttne.  Dinus  expired  before  Alexander  saw  hitn. 
Tfi*  corhjueror  tlueM  hu  cloak  uvtr  tins  curpsc. — Al- 
•JUoJer  o/dcred  Li»  body  lo  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
W  bu  aacmon  with  loj&l  mtgaiaceace,  took  cbtixe 
«f  Ike  edoeatioa  of  his  chtldFeD,  tod  ourried  hi*  dangb- ' 
It!.  J'.'.:  ,Vif.  A! 


An  tart,  Exp  Al — Thirhcafrs 
iJutery  oj  GrtCt^t,  vol.  G,  y.  seqq.) — iV.  Ltdett 
tm  M  ArtAxerxe»  Mucuioti,  put  to  de^tb  forconspi- 
■Mlgtiiurt  hts  father.    (P/ui.,  Ti/.  Artax.) 

lUscTLioii,  a  city  of  Bitbynia,  in  the  diatrict  Olyin- 
pvUL.  placed  by  D'Ainiile  on  a  lake  at  the  mouth  uf 


Pluto,  \v}if  rL  IS  ihp  rommon  account  places  the  sees* 
of  the  idblf  <xi  Eiiiia  iii  Sicily.  This  place  waa  pre 
verbially  rich,  on  account  of  the  mines  of  gold  in  it* 
teaiutrf.  lu  temtoiy  aiao  was  bi^jr  feitile,  and  it 
povMMed  eicellent  docks  for  the  comtnictioR  of  thipa ; 
hence  arose  the  proverb,  Anror  ayaOCiv,  i.  e  ,  an  abun- 
dance of  good  tbi^ga.  (6Vra£o,  p.  33] . — Compare 
HarpocrtU.fS.  v.  Adrop. — Zoub*,  Pun.  €hae.  CcbL. 
3,  71.) 

Dauli*,  I.  a  ctty  of  Phocis,  south  of  the  Cephis- 
bus,  and  about  si  vcu  stadia  Iroin  Pauo[H  tus.    ( Fuu- 


tka  tmaii  nvcr  Hontius ;  which  runs,  according  to  g  tan.,  10,  4.)    It  was  a  city  of  gieat  auttcjuity,  aitd 


into  the  Piopontw.    Manoeit,  however,  inakctt  it 

to  tiTc  '_.tt-ii  ritadtcfl  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  thii 
ritei  Ut^.u's  or  (Jeiat  s.  and  <iivc!»  tht!  lloriiiuaas  flow- 
ing to  the  At>t  tovvard^^  iiie  Uhyndacus.  {Geogr., 
wL  6,  pi.  3,  p.  550.)  Tbw  city  is  named  by  Strabo 
sad  PloloBBj  DaacyliDm,  ss  it  is  here  given,  but  by 
Mela  And  Pliuy.  I)a»cvlo8.  (Sttabo.  blb  —I'lm.,  5, 
32 — Mela.,  I,  19.)  Duriug  lue  couiinuance  of  the 
PttsMQ  empire,  it  was  ibe  residence  of  ihe  aatrap  of 
Mtui  and  Phrygia  Minor;  hence,  immediately  after 
the  batUe  of  the  Granicus,  Aloxaiuler  despatched  Par- 
incDM  to  t.ikc  po4M  ssiuii  of  It.  {Arrtan,  Exp.  Alex., 
If  H.l   'The  oiodefu  name,  accoidtiig  to  D'Anvilic,  u 


DtTxuti.  -i  'unp  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  rcigi;  a'' 
.Vrtiitficfc  .Shicmon.  }Ie  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abiUuea,  had  served  the  king  with  the  utmost  loyalty, 
"  Bight  bxn  pioved  tbo  &tami  bulwaik  of  hu 


celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  seeiM  of  the  tn^ 

story  of  Philomela  and  Progne.  Thucydides  (2,  29) 
affirms,  that  Teres,  who  had  married  Progne,  the 
daughter  of  PandioD,  sovereign  ol  .Vthens,  was  chief 
of  Dauiis,  tbeo  oceofiied,  as  well  as  th«  xeat  of  Phoci% 
hy  a  body  of  ThiaciaD* :  ia  support  of  his  statemeiit, 

he  observts,  tliat  the  poets  frtnuituly  alladtJ  lo  Phil- 
omela under  the  name  of  the  "  Dauliau  bud."  Strabo 
(423)  asserts,  that  the  word  "  Daulos,"  which  signifies 
a  thick  forest,  had  been  applied  to  this  district  from  its 
woody  character.  Dauiis,  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Persians,  was  no  doubt  afterward  rctstorcd,  as  we 
dnd  it  bosiegod  and  taken,  during  the  Macedonian  war, 
by  T.  Flaminiiiiu,  tha  consul.  Livy  represento  it  at 
^\tr:iu-  on  a  lofty  hill  difficult  to  be  scaled  (82,  18). 
Udulia  Wis  il)c  more  ancient  name  ;  u  was  afterward 
changLd  to  Daulia  {Slrti^  /•  c.)  and  Dauliuni.  (Po- 
1^.,  4, 36.)  Paiuwiw  nporU,  tbat  tha  Dauhaos  sw- 


Bot  tha  ealQmiHcs  of  soma  earioaa  cooitiara  1  passed  in  strength  and  statara  all  tho  other  Fhoeiaos 


had  exf  ;tt-d  the  ju'ipicions  of  .\rtaxtiJiC6  agaiii.st  hiin.   (10,  4).  The 


ad  Datames  ^aw  hiuisclf  obliged  to  revolt,  to  escape 
disgrace  and  rain.  lie  (eeg  Maintained  his  indepeiul- 
coce,  bet  was  st  length  entrapped  and  slain  by  Mith- 
rsdbuev  a  soo  of  Ariobarzanes,  aatrap  of  Phrygia. 
Tii;»  -rw.:  loo.t  plaro  afiir  iho  dtalh  of  Artaxerxes, 
aad  when  Ochua  had  aucceeded  to  the  ttuona.  Nepoa 
hes  wfiitee  the  Kfit  of  Daiemaa.  {Ifep.,  Yit,  DaL^ 
Compare  PU^an  .  7,  29,  1.) 

Datis,  a  gesiecal  of  Dariuii  Hystaapis,  sent,  in  con- 
fBBCtiaD  wilC  Ail^hemes,  to  punish  Eretiw  and  Ath< 
aM.  fittis  waa  a  Meda,  and  Ampbemee  aon  of  (b* 
■trap  of  Ly dia,  and  aefb/tm  of  Dariua.    Ha  was  hence 
•aptr.'jr  '.a  ndc,  but  inferior  probably  to  Datis  both  in 
*g«  iiA  inthtan  axpohence.    The  latter,  therefore, 
wooki  stioi  to  be  the  real  leader  of  the  expedition 
The  vboit  annajneot  consisted  of  600  ships,  accord- 
tag  to  Herodotus ;  this,  on  the  footing  which  he  tixes 
•b^Mherc.  of  «00  men  to  each  trireme,  ivoiild  give 
iat,000  men  as  the  stieogtb  of  ibo  Persian  land 
fmtm  triBipewed  fai  the  fleet.    AAer  accomplishing 
en-:  cbfc*.  of  the  expedition  in  the  capture  of  Krciria, 
iL.ii  Aruphemea  ihea  lavaUcd  Atlica,  but  were 
dei'eaied  m  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon.  Ac- 
eandbng  to  Cteaaa  LPtr*^  c  18),  Datts  fell  on  the 
isid  of  batde;  htt  Harodotos  (A,  119)  makes  him  to 
have  rttomed  to  Ani     I.arrhir  sides  with  the  latu-r 
{Hist.  d'Hcfud.,  T<»1.  tf,  p.  272),  and  iialur  with  the 
fa««er  (si  Cta.,  p.  148).    This  commander,  in  the 
•xiahatwai  wbwh  he  felt  on  occasion  of  his  first  suc- 
cess in  reddcii^  Naxos  {vii.  Darius),  exclaimed, 
^^■■uci  Ko.  T'^-'Juu:  KUi  ^oipcyiiu!    The  word  ;toipo- 
is  a  bsftwrwii,  lor  the  Greeks  always  said  x^^^Py- 
kmd*  ef  bsrtiarisaM  were  afterward  called  Da- 
turns.     ^Compare  Anslcfh  ,  Pur  ,  t.  290,  and  the 
tttcuaikj  oi  tne  schoiiasi  ou  v,  2^.) 

Datos.  s  town  of  Europe,  which,  sfter  having  belung- 
•i  to  Thrac*.  was  tooifened  to  Macedonia  when  the 
eoirire  ««e  otoodsdefe  that  side,  hwaaaitoatenot 
iu  frc  r.  '.^e  coa^t.  to  :ht  iiorlhea>it  of  Aiii|.i!ii[ioIis,  and 
the  sauiiiiirn  eiumiiy  ut  the  lauge  of  Mount 
It  stood  on  a  craggy  bill,  having  a  forest 
ta  £i  noctb.  and  lo  the  south  a  lake  or  marsh  at  a  small 
Irom  (he  sea.    Proseruma  ts  said  to  have  been 
•wen  bape  wlieii  ne  tme  cenied  ewey  by 
0«e 


irnt  city  retains  the  name 
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of  Dsuha.    (Compare  DvdwtU^  Tour,  vol.  1,  p. 
—GtWt  Itinerary,  p.  17»  and  90S.— Cnuner'e . 
Gtcccc,  vol.  2,  p.  183.) 

JUau.ma,  a  country  of  Italy,  form  ng  part  of  Apulia, 
and  situate  on  the  coast  to  the  northwc&t  of  IVuct.- 
tie.  The  Daunii  appear  to  hav^  been  one  of  the  earli- 
est Italian  tribes  with  wUeh  tho  Greeks  became  ac- 
quainted, from  th-  circurnstnncc  of  their  having  formed 
colonies,  whicn  tucy  tslablishcd  al  a  remote  period  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  This  p(  opie,  ac- 
cording 10  the  moot  received  trsditioo,  obtained  their 
appellation  from  ]>eimas,  the  fatber^hnlaw  of  Bionede, 
which  latter  is  slated,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  to  have 
been  compelled,  from  domestic  calauulieit,  lo  abandon 
his  native  countiy,  and  to  have  founded  another  king- 
dom in  the  plains  watered  by  the  Auiidus.  This  tra- 
dition, as  far  as  it  rclales  to  Diomcdc,  may  afford  mat- 
ter for  discussion,  hut  it  proves,  at  least,  the  great  sn- 
tiquity  of  the  Daunians  as  an  indigenous  people  of  It- 
aly. Other  accounts,  perhaps  still  more  ancient,  aa* 
licrtcd  that  Daunus  was  an  Itlyrian  chief,  who,  driven 
from  bid  couiilry  by  an  adverse  faction,  formed  a  eeU 
tiement  in  this  part  of  Italv.  {Pcstu.^,  n.  v.  Dannn. 
—CrwNcrV  AneietU  ik^,  vol.  8,  p.  266.) 

DAUNva,  according  to  one  account^  aa  lUyrian  ehie^ 
tain,  who,  on  beinff  driven  from  his  native  country  by 
an  adverse  faction,  formed  a  aettlemcni  in  that  part  of 
Italj  wfatcb  was  called  Daunia  af^er  his  name.  (Fes- 
/us,  M.  V.  Daunia.)  Poetic  legends,  however,  make 
him  to  have  been  of  Italian  origin,  and  a  son  of  Pilom- 
iius,  kint:  of  Apuhrt.  by  Danae,  who  had  flw!  hither,  as 
was  fabled,  from  Greece.  Virgil  makes  I'uruus  the  son 
of  Daamia,  end  gtaudson  of  Pilumnus.  ( JSn.,  10, 70.) 

DaoAPdt.iA,  a  country  of  Palestine,  lying  to  the  cast 
snd  southeast  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  It  seems  to  have 
belonged  originally  to  the  possessions  ol  the  kir.^dom 
of  Israel,  but  was  adMtward  reckoned  as  s  part  of  byria. 
Pliny  ( 15, 8)  snd  Ptolemy  both  ineak  of  ii  ss  formina 
a  part  of  the  I  ii  '  r  country.  i  he  name  is  derived 
from  the  circuuisisnce  of  Un  elites  {itKa  -t^'/.iii)  con- 
tained in  it  havmg  formed  a  confederation,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  AsmonsMn  princes,  Igr  whom  the  Jewish 
nation  was  governed  until  the  time  of  Herad.  AiUi 
hie  death  tbev  mmi  bit*  the  hands  of  the  Bmmm 
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(Josephus,  Ant.,  17,  IS  — H.,  Bell.  Jud.,  2,  4.)  The 
inhabitants  were  for  the  moat  part  of  Grecian  origin. 
These  ten  ciiies,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  Scy- 
thopoUs,  Hii>po«,Gadara,  Dion,  Pella,  Geraaa,  Philadel- 
phia, C^iratM,  Cipitoliaa,  tni  Otdon.  Wny,  instead 
of  the  last  two,  gives  Damascus  and  Raphana  ,  in  ihc 
rest  his  account  agrees  with  thiit  of  Ptolemj,  who 
seems  more  worthy  of  reliance  in  this  imtttM  than 
the  Bonao  wiilar.   (Pirn.,  6, 18.) 

DkcBBltoa,  »  wurttke  tnd  mterprimng  raomfeh  of 
the  Daciatii.  who  prosecuted  a  successful  war  against 
Domitian,  and  drove  him  to  a  di^raccful  peace.  He 
WIS  unable,  however,  to  cope  with  Ti«jan,  and  de- 
stroyed hitnscir  when  all  was  lost  His  head  was  sent 
by  the  em|H  ror  to  Rome,  and  his  treasures  were  found 
by  the  Romans,  on  the  information  of  one  of  his  confi- 
dants, in  the  bed  of  the  river  Saraetia  (now  the  Ittrtsy, 
and  in  varion*  aeeiet  eatreim.  {fho  Can.,  67, 0.— jw., 
Q-'^.f',  scqq.)  Lazins,  cited  by  Fabrntli,  says,  that  some 
Waliachian  fishenoen,  iii  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  found  a  part  of  these  tretsnres,  which  had  es- 
caped theaeazchof  Trajan.   {^Ftthr.^it  CU.  Traj., c. 8.) 

DtCKtEA,  a  borough  and  foitreta  of  Attfea,  about 
185  stadia  from  Athens,  and  t!if  same  di.stiince  from 
the  6<cotian  frontier.  This  town  was  always  consid- 
ered of  great  importance,  from  its  situation  on  the  road 
to  EiibcEa,  whence  the  Athenians  derived  most  of  their 
supplies;  when,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  .\lcihia- 
dea,  it  was  seized  and  garrisoned  bv  a  Lnceda-monian 
force,  tbey  became  exposed  to  ipreat  Iom  and  inconve- 
Dience.  {Tlauyi.,%,  9\.^U.,  T,  19.~filfyiio,  SM.) 
Thucydidcs  reports,  that  DTHra  was  visible  from  Ath- 
ens ;  and  Xcnophon  observes  tliai  the  sea  and  Fjrafus 
could  be  seen  from  it.  {lhs(  (ir  .  i,  I.JM.)  Herodo- 
tus states,  that  the  lands  of  the  Deceleana  %Nn  alwaya 
spared  by  the  Peloponneaian  army  in  their  invasions  of 
Atticii.  1»pcaiisc  ihcy  hud  poir.ted  out  to  the  Tvndarida- 
the  place  were  Helen  was  serrcted  hy  Theseus,  when 
they  came  to  Attica  in  search  of  her,  {Herodot.,  9, 
73  — Alex.,  ap.  Athen.,  2, 76.)  Sir  W.  Cell  describes 
"Decclea  as  situate  on  around  detached  hill,  connected 
by  a  ^ort  of  isthmus  with  Motnit  Parncs,  From  the 
top  18  an  extensive  view  of  the  plains  of  both  Athens 
and  Elcusis.  The  fortress  is  at  tlio  meath  of  a  pass 
through  Pames  to  Oropus.  The  nearest  place  is  Va- 
ribobi.  (Ilm.,  p.  106.)  Mr.  Hawkins  gives  the  mod- 
ern name  of  the  spot  on  which  the  ruins  of  Decelea 
stand  as  XupioxXeiditt,  {Walpol^*  Cotketimt  vol. 
1,  p.  988,  t»  4Nrtts.-~Oi«iier*s  Anaent  Cheecty  vol.  9, 
p.  403.) 

DechmvTri,  I.  ten  commissioners  appomted  to  frame 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  Roman  state. — The  history  of 
this  affair  is  as  follows :  Tha  intesUoo  feads  bolween 
the  patricians  and  plelwians  wore  eontinoing  with  un- 
abated aiii'iiositv-  Occasionallv  one  of  tlie  consviU 
favoured  the  ^Ifbcians,  and  proposed  some  mitigation 
of  the  hardsliips  under  which  they  were  labouring,  or 
some  increase  of  their  privilege!*,  but  generally  with 
little  succpsfi.  The  Aerarian  law,  brought  forward  by 
Spurnis  ("assms,  coTitiniu<i  to  bo  the  main  demand 
01  the  commons  and  their  supporters,  bat  its  passam 
was,  on  ewiy  occasion,  either  directly  or  ii^iieeUv 
prevented.  At  last  the  commons  became  convinced, 
that  they  need  hope  for  no  complete  redress  of  griev- 
ances, until  they  should  have  previously  secured  the  es- 
tablishment ofsomeconstitaUooal  principle, from  which 
equal  justice  woold,  of  necessity  and  fWmi  its  Tery  na- 
tore,  emanate.  Accordingly,  Caius  Terentillus  Harsa, 
Mie  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  a  complete 
refomi  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Its  purport  was, 
that  ten  commissioners  should  be  chosm,  five  bv  the 
patricians  and  five  by  the  common*,  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution, which  should  define  all  points  of  constitution- 
al, civil,  and  criminal  law  ;  and  should  thnedetemine, 
on  just  and  fixed  principles,  sll  thepolitiesk,  social,  and 
otTil  rriations  of  dl  ogdcn  of  iIm  Rmimii  poodo.  Af* 
418 


ter  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patrieino*  lit 

law  was  passed,  and  three  commissionero  were  st 

lenctfi  si  ll'  to  Greece,  to  collect  from  (Tri.<  ;.sn 
states  such  notices  of  tbeir  laws  and  consttiutious  as 
might  bo  servicealilo  to  the  Romans.  Aftor  tho  A- 
fence  of  a  vr-ir,  they  returned  ;  and  the  commons, 
finding  It  in  vain  to  insist  upon  tivo  of  their  own  body 
forming  part  of  the  reviewers  of  the  laws,  yielded  tho 
point,  and  ten  of  the  mot  diatingwishiid  of  the  paincian 
and  senatmial  hody  were  ehosoi  to  fbim  «b  ontMf 
new  and  complete  code  of  laws,  by  which  the  state 
siMuld  be  governed.  Tbey  were  named  JJecemviri 
(**Uio  ten  non"),  md  dniing  their  office  thoy  won 
to  supersede  every  other  magistrate.  Each  in  Us 
turn  was  to  administer  the  government  for  a  day,  or, 
according  to  others,  for  several  days,  till  they  ishould 
complete  their  legislative  labours.  After  the  careful 
deliberation  of  a  ww  raootfaa,  the  foanlt  wm  bid  bo 
fore  the  people  in  the  form  of  ten  tables,  fully  wrttten 
out,  and  exhibited  in  a  coaspicuoua  place  where  all 
might  read  them.  Various  amendments  were  pro- 
posed, and  the  ten  tables  again  laid  before  tbo  •bchM*, 
the  corin,  and  the  eenttnries,  and,  liaving  reeoiwd  tlw 
sanction  of  both  orders  of  tlie  state,  were  recognised 
as  the  very  fountain  of  liie  laws,  public  and  private. 
The  decemvirs  had  oonducted  matters  so  much  to  tllo 
satisfaction  of  the  community,  that  when,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year,  they  requested  a  renewal  of  thm 
oHice,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  slill  two  more  tal>Ui 
to  form  in  order  to  complete  their  task,  an  etectiCMi  of 
new  deeemTin  was  eiaeied.  The  patrlekn  Ap^Mas 

Claudius,  who  took  the  leading  part  in  the  whole  atl.i.r, 
was  nominated  to  preside  over  this  election,  ilt.^  act- 
ed in  CMiewt  with  the  plebeians,  by  receiving  votes  for 
plebelm  candidates,  and  foe  himself  Itkewiae,  tbo4^ 
It  hsd  been  deeisred  eontnry  to  law  that  any  fimetioii> 
arv  should  be  re-elected  immediately  after  holdini:  of- 
fice. By  dint  of  intrigue,  however,  Appius  was  re- 
eleetedi  and  along  with  him  nine  others,  half  of  wlioaa 
were  patricians,  half  pk  beiiins.  The  new  comTnis»ion 
soon  showed  itself  very  different  from  the  first.  Kach 
of  the  decemvirs  had  twelve  lictors,  wherea?  the  pre- 
vious commissioQ  bad  the  iiotois  only  bv  turns,  and  a 
single  aeeemns  or  oflieer  preceded  eodi  of  tb*  nkpt. 
The  lictors,  too,  now  horo  amid  the  fasces  the  formi 
dable  axe,  the  emblem  ol  judgment  on  life  and  death, 
which  the  consuls,  since  the  time  of  Valerius  Plihli* 
cola,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  duing  their  con* 
tfaiaanoe  in  the  city.  The  Decemviri  seemed  molved 
to  change  tho  government  of  Koine  lu  ron.plete 
oUgarchy,  consisting  of  ten,  who4*o  powtr  t-iiouid  be 
abnlnte  in  everything.  Tbey  arrogated  the  right  of 
soperseding  all  other  magistracies  ;  and,  at  ilir  cor- 
clnsion  of  their  second  year,  they  nhowed  no  uUtniioQ 
of  resigning  their  ofl"ic<  s  or  of  appointing  their  t»uccea>> 
sors.  Matters  had  nearly  anived  at  a  crisis,  when  a 
war  arose,  the  Sabines  and  the  iEqai  having  united 

their  forci  !.,  and  bi  iii'j  desirous  of  availing  tiicnis*  ivt'^< 
oi  the  dislracu-d  suic  ul  Koine.    Tbo  doctiuMrs 
scmWed  the  senate,  obtained  tbeir  aullioniy  to  raise 
an  army,  at  the  head  of  which  they  friaccd  three  oi 
tbeir  nomher,  and  sent  it  against  this  Sabines.  An- 
other was  raised  and  s-rui  a;,'niti>*t  the  .Kqui.  while 
Appius  Claudius  remained  at  Rome  to  provide  lor  the 
safety  of  the  city  and  for  Hm  maintenance  of  the  power 
of  the  decemvirs.    Both  armies  suffered  themselves 
to  be  defeated,  and  retired  nearer  to  the  city,  di»»aii»- 
fied  rather  than  discomfited.    Then  occurried  ihe  af 
fair  of  Virginia,  and  the  decemvinl  powor  wms  ttt  mn 
end.    ( Via.  Virginia,  Appius. — ^Lw.,  8,  88»  i»e^. — 
Ilfllurinvtnn'x  His!  i<f  Home,  p.  60,  *tqq.) — 'PI  <-  ac- 
coimiof  the  Dcceviiiii  is  involved  in  cotwidera bio  ob- 
scurity.   A  careful  examination  of  the  wbole  subject 
gives  rise  to  the  so^cioo,  that  it  wne  an  nrtful  ;,i  ri 
well<«oiiealad  adiemeoQ  tho  paitof  tho  nobihiv  la 
ofwUdilhoThaiilMm  ^ 
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kftke  gndMl  encro  ichnicnts  of  the  commons,  and 
■wm  oakf  itmu»ied  by  the  selfish  and  inordinate  am- 
lidni  «f  tike  leading  agents.  The  people  had  been 
ehmoioa*  for  a  cckIc  of  laws,  a  denmnd  which  the 
fumoBB,  m  whom  the  whole  judiciary  pow«r  w«* 
waled,  and  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  fmr  hws 
wLica  then  cxifeteJ  was  confined,  had  always  very 
iteDuaualy  oppoatd.  Afiejr  violent  aUcxcaUons  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  the  patricians  on  a  sudden  yield- 
|A  !•  Um  p«p«1u  wiib,  and  became  apfMnntJj  aa  do- 
■Mi«f  •  CM6  of  kw*  as  the  people  tbemaelTN  went 
wh^n,  ho  A'ever,  it  came  to  the  choice  of  commissioners, 
wiokiMHiid  be  s«nt  abroad  for  the  purpo&e  of  inspecting 
foreign  cudea,  ibe  nobility  insisted  that  all  three  depu- 
ties shoold  be  of  patrician  rank  They  gained  their 
point,  and  three  of  their  own  order  were  sent.  That 
tn^e  deputies  actually  went  to  Greece  is  a  foint  far 
fraai  being  well  established ;  inde^,  the  contrary  would 
tmm  macb  nearer  the  truth.  We  have,  it  is  trtie,  the 
iathor?'-.  r'  h-lcni^  OrosiuK,  and  .Atirilius  Victor,  in 
f»to jr  01  inc  iionian  laws  luviiig  been  compiled  from 
Ike  code  of  Solon  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Diodorus 
Ihfliia  (IS,  S3),  mbo  laakaa  mentioo  of  the  Decem- 
m  aad  of  th«  law*  compflod  hf  them,  aaya  nothing 
of  tSp  Romans  hnvirfr  -rrt  to  Athens  for  that  purpose  ; 
aad  in  nobe  of  the  works  of  Cicero  is  any  account 
•f  deputation.    It  iimst  not  be  danied, 

;  tiut  Dm  Casaiua  (44,  26)  makes  Cicero 
a  littk  after  the  death  of  Cesar,  that  their 
ibfe&thcr*  had  not  disdained  to  borrow  aoine  laws 
fam  Athens  ;  and  Cicero  hiooMelf,  in  his  treatise  De 
Itflfidst*  (S,  SS),  speaking  of  ft  fbneral  law  of  the 
tveive  taUes,  states  that  it  was  nearly  all  borrowed 
irota  one  of  the  laws  of  Solon.    In  opposition  to  tins. 
fccTAener,  n  may  be  urged,  that  a  comparison  of  the 
I  ^  the  decemviral  laws  with  the 
i«t9ti&a,  ikmn  ao  alriking  a  discrepance  in  gen- 
eral i«  '..T  kdd  at  once  to  the  belief  that  the  coinci- 
dences iucotianttd  by  Ciceio  are  lo  be  explained  on 
ocher  and  difierent  grounds.    Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
a  the  Boaaa  coda  wera  bommwl  from  the  Greek,  did 
tl  Ivsaib*  ao  tittle  of  tko  spirit  of  Oiedan  legislation, 
az-id  -  jtitsm  so  maov  things  peculiar  to  the  Romans 
and  foreign  to  the  6reeks!    How  came  it  ihdt  Her- 
m&imwi  of  Epbesus,  who  is  reported  to  have  inter- 
fff^cd  and  explained  the  Attic  laws  to  the  Roman 
conmisnmen.  used  many  Latin  terms,  such  as  one- 
tcrajx.  ';'npfi.f.  <L*siduK$  prolf.taritu,  and  many 
tHkm,  for  wiueb  there  were  no  e-;u:viicat  espresaiona 
MMBf  the  Greeks  t— But  the  authority  of  Cicero  faim- 
■»  fo;ictii-i\c  on  thi«  poin'     "^T   i     •  •     not  to 
oak  tde  k-'AS  o!  the  twtilve  tables  far  (J^JCi:  ihosc  of 
Qneet.  "  It  is  easy,"  be  observes.  *'  to  perceive  how 
iw  sRsikm  and  pcodaDco  of  oar  forafathais  ani- 
1  dttt  of  odwr  natkms,  if  yon  compare  our  laws 

■^!h  tho*e  of  T^TcUf'jus,  Draco,  nji!  S"  !oti.  It  is  iii- 
exwiibk  bow  til  digettad  and  almost  nUicitloiH  every 
of  dvtl  law  is  exeepting  oar  own.    I  h  s  1 


WfttKX  ■oaii  whoD  ia  mj  discourses  I  prefer  the 
ssnadoai  of  oar  RoBMoa  to 


partjCLiIar  of  the  flreck^ 


to  that  of  other  men,  and  in 

(Cu  ,dr  Oral  ,\,  V\  )  Is 

tius  t^ie  ki:^T)a^  of  a  man  who  believed  that  the  De- 
ceuifiii  baa  been  iodabted  to  the  legislators  of  Oreace 
for  tho  coda  vUdl  ihey  pron  -  -pd? — The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  wh^vei  adiaixture  of  Grecian  laws 
ikcre  was  m  ibe  Ronwn  code,  was  derived  from  Grc- 
oiaai  eaoiOBia  aai.Hifw  prevalent  at  the  time  both 
itt  A«  vidbvtf  of'AMia  in  the  city  iuelf  To 
'ii-r?o  (jn-ci.  T  nistoms  were  added  otiu  rs  |icctiliar  lo 
tie  Komand  Tb**«  last  were,  in  fact,  Uie  old  Leges 
Mtigimf  which.  89  the  ancient  writers  inform  US,  were 
aossrved.  af^st  ax^idlioo  of  ihu  kiug^.  not  as  writ- 
ttaiaw,  but  as  fuituiiw.  T^io  patrici^ms  might  wfll 
W  »-ir.o';^  t.       -.  ■  Itten  liws, 

OB  a  n  hidiiij  probable  tbat,  botog  of  regal  mstituuon, 
iiwkMnd  man  «f  kaa  «C  aa  aijatoentical  spirit. 


Now  the  coneanaaea  of  tho  nobility  in  dw  view*  at 

the  people,  as  regarded  a  coda  of  laws,  appears  to  have 
been  all  a  preconcerted  plan.  They  wished  to  de- 
stroy the  tribunician  power,  and  bring  in  laws  which 
would  tend  to  stxcnotben  their  own  bauds.  The  short 
lime  in  wbkib  the  Decemviri  were  occupied  with  di- 
rrr^'irig  the  codp  in  question,  shows  that  the  laws  bid 
already  been  compiled  and  arraiigcd  by  ihc  pairiciaiis, 
and  that  their  object  was  merely  to  present  them  under 
tho  aaacUon  of  some  eaioMoed  and  reapectod  name,  aa, 
for  azample,  that  of  Solon,  to  the  attention  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  very  continuance  of  the  decem- 
viral office  shows  this  ;  and  Dionysiua  of  Halicarnas- 
sus  expressly  autes  (AnL  Asm.,  10,  66),  that  tho  want 
of  two  addiliooai  tables  was  a  mere  pretext  to  con- 
tinue the  office  and  crush  the  tribuntcian  power.  It 
was  no  difficidt  thing  for  the  patricians  to  impose  on 
liie  lower  orders,  and  give  them  old  Roman  laws  for 
Athenian  ones,  especially  as  the  patricians  were  tho 
sojr  drpositarir  s  of  the  ancient  law  s.  The  whole  his- 
tory 01  the  Decemviri  would  sliow  that,  until  a  short 
time  previous  to  their  abdication,  they  acted  with  a 
full  ttodentaodiitt  on  the  part  of  the  pathcians  i  and 
that  even  lowaida  the  ebea  of  their  admidsttBtton, 
when  they  wanted  levies  of  troops,  the  opposition  of 
the  senste  was  Utile  better  than  a  mere  farce.  Had 
Appbs  not  boan  tempted  to  play  the  tjnnnt,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  monopolixn  lOO  laiM  ft  portion  of  the  de- 
cemviral power,  tlie  plans  of  me  nobility  might  have 
had  a  successfid  result. — IT  There  were  also  military 
decemviri ;  and,  on  various  emergencies,  dcicemviri 
were  created  to  manage  and  regulate  certain  ailaira, 
after  liic  same  manner  as  boards  of  commissioners  are 
now  flppoinled.  Thus  there  were  decemviri  for  con- 
ducting colonies  ;  decciiiviri  who  olVicia tod  as  judges  in 
litigated  maUers  under  the  prstoi ;  decemviri  for  di> 
viding  the  lands  among  the  veteran  aoldkra;  deeem* 

viri  to  prepare  and  preside  at  feasts  in  honour  of  the 
gods ;  decemviri  lo  lake  care  oS'  ike  saciiticcs ;  and 
decemviri  to  guard  the  Sibylline  books.  With  regard 
to  the  laat  <M  theae,  howotwr,  it  must  be  obaerved, 
that  the  namber,  after  havbig  been  originally  two,  and 
then  increased  to  10,  was  subsequently  still  faithsr  il^ 
creased  to  15  and  16.    {Vtd.  Sibylls.) 

Dbcius  I.  (Publiiis  Decius  Mua),  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man consul,  who,  after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted 
himself  to  the  gods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his  coun- 
try, in  a  battle  u<,'ttHi8t  tho  Latins,  B.C.  337.  His  son 
Decius  imitated  his  example,  and  devoted  himself  in 
like  ntamier  in  his  foortn  consulship,  when  fighting 
against  the  Gauls  and  Sarnnitc?,  B.C.  SDG  His  grand- 
.son  also  did  the  same  in  the  war  against  Pyrchus  aud 
the  Tarcntines,  B.C.  280.  (Lis.,  7,  21,  sfjq.—Id.,  8, 
10.— VaL  Max.,  5. 6.— Kwy.,  JJii.,6, 824.)— U.  (Mee- 
sins  QaintQS  Trajanus),  a  native  of  Pannonia,  sent  by 
the  Emperor  Philip  to  appease  a  sedition  in  Moesia. 
Instead  of  obcyine  his  master's  command,  ho  assumed 
tlie  imperial  purple.  His  disaffected  tlOO^  it  is  said, 
forced  him  to  this  step.  The  enqwiOT  nmnadiately 
marched  against  him,  and  a  battle  was  foii^t1ieoryfr> 
rona,  winch  terminated  successfully  for  Decius,  and 
Philip  was  either  slain  in  the  conflict  or  put  to  death 
after  be  fdl  into  the  conqueror's  power.  This  took 
place  A.D  249,  and  from  this  periiM  is  dated  thocom- 
mcnceiueiil  of  the  reign  of  Decius.  It  was  one  ot 
short  duration,  about  two  years.  During  this,  liow- 
ever,  be  proved  a  very  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Chris* 
liana.  He  greatly  llgnaltted  himself  against  the  Per- 
sians, but  was  slain  m  an  action  with  the  Goths,  who 
iiad  invaded  his  dominions.  In  advancing  upon  them, 
he  was,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  entangled 
in  a  morass,  where,  being  sorronoded  by  die  enemy, 
he  perished  under  ft  ahmrar  of  (kits,  A.1X  351,  aged 
50  yeaia.  (CosMti.,  tn  Httt  Avg.  8tr^.t  vol.  9,  p. 
168.) 

DtoviiXtsa  mmtt  laada  in  OenBany*  lyiaf  ftkog 
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«)e*  Danube,  in  the  vicinity  of  Morn  Abnoba,  which 
paid  the  tenth  part  of  their  value  to  the  Romans.  ( Ta- 
ct/., G.,  29.)  Much  interesting  information  relatira  to 
theas  lands  will  lie  found  in  Ibe  work  of  LeichtUn,  en- 
Itt1«d  "SekMibemmUrienMrnenLt**  Fribourg.Svo, 
1S36 

DuANtBA,  a  daughter  of  CEoeoa,  king  of  .£tolia. 
H«r  beanqr  procured  many  adniinn,  aiul  her  father 
promised  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  him  only  who 
proved  superior  in  prowess  to  all  his  competitors.  Her- 
culca  obtained  hur  hand,  after  a  contest  with  itio  god 
of  tb«  Acbeloiia.  (  Vtd.  Acheloiu.)  On  bis  way  to  Tra- 
din,  tftw  hi*  union  tritb  (he  dao^ht«r  of  (Eoeas, 
Hercules  came  in  rompanv  with  Deianira  to  the  rivrr 
Evenus,  where  Nessus,  the  Centaur,  had  liikun  his 
tbode,  and  carried  over  travellers,  sajing  thkt  he  had  re- 
ceived thi«  olBco  from  Ibe  gode  la  a  rairaid  for  ius 
*  uprightneie.  Heiculei  went  icnMi  Ihroogh  Am  water 
himself,  having  ajTrced  on  the  price  for  the  conveyance 
of  De'ianira.  Nossus  attempted  the  honour  of  his  fair 
freight.  She  resisted,  and  Hercfllee,  hewing  her  cries, 
shot  Nessus  to  the  heart  as  came  on  shore  Tlie 
dying  Cenuur  thought  on  n  vcnL'e  :  he  called  Deiuiiira 
to  him,  and  told  her,  if  she  wished  to  |)Osscsa  a  philtre, 
or  means  of  socurins  the  love  of  Hercules,  to  keep 
etiefuily  the  blood  which  flowed  from  hie  woand ;  en 
advice  with  which  she  incautiously  complied  When 
Hercules,  subsequently,  had  erected  an  altar  to  Ju- 
piter at  the  promontory  of  Censum  in  Eubcea,  and, 
withii^  to  odhr  e  eeciifice,  had  eent  for  a  ajtlendid  robe 
to  wear,  Delanire,  havhw  heeid  froa  tte  meesenger  of 
a  female  captive  named  lola,  whom  Hercuks  had  i 
taKen.  and  fearing  the  effect  of  her  charms  on  ilte 
heart  of  her  hoabend,  reet^ved  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the 
philtre  of  Nessus,  and  tinged  with  it  the  tunic  which 
was  sent.  Hercules,  suspecting  nothing,  put  on  the 
fatal  garment,  and  prepared  tn  s.irnficc  At  first  he 
felt  no  effect  from  it }  but,  when  it  became  warm,  the 
venom  of  the  hydra,  which  had  been  eommvnieated 
bv  his  arrow  to  the  blood  of  the  Centaur,  began  to 
consume  his  tlesli,  ;iud  eventually  compelled  him,  iu 
order  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  to  ascend  the 
funeral  pile  at  (Eta.   {Vid,  Heiculee,)— Another  le- 

fend  made  Deianira  to  hare  been  the  offspring  of 
tacchua  and  Atthaa.  (pieen  of  Gi^ueiis.  .XpoHodorus 
•peaks  also  of  her  skill  in  driving  the  chanut,  and  her 
aeqoaintance  geneially  with  martial  exercises,  a  state- 
ment which  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  from  some 
old  poet.  {Apollod.,  I,  8,  1. — Heyne,  ad  loc. — Apol- 
tod.,  2.  7,5— Id,  'i,  7,  7  —(hid,  Mr!  ,  'J,  9—1,1 
A.,  9, 137.) — Miilier,  io  bis  explanation  of  the  myth  of 
Hereulea,  makea  the  marriage  of  that  here  with  Deli^ 
-<ira  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  league  between  the 
Dorians  and  ..f^tolians  for  the  invasion  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. {Doriarut  vol.  I,  p.  70,  Enfr.  tram.) 
Creaxer,  on  the  other  hand,  giraa  a  mystic  interpre- 
tation to  the  legend.  Aeeovdtnf  to  him,  Hercules 
represents  the  power  of  the  sun  in  drying  up  and  fertil- 
ixing  the  wet  places.  Hence  (£neus  (OiVrvf,  olror), 
the  iffiM-man  (or  cultivator  of  the  vine),  g)vc.>«  hi.s 
offspring  in  marriage  to  Hercules  (or,  in  other  words, 
gives  the  vine  to  the  protecting  care  of  lliat  power 
which  imparts  the  principle  of  production),  and  Her- 
cules rescues  her  from  tlw  Ceotaur,  the  type,  according 
toOeQieraodotbera,of  dMwaterormonraee.  {Sym- 
Uik  vol  2,  p  251.) 

DFiPAMi*,  a  daughter  of  Lycomedcsk,  king  of  Scy- 
rjs  She  bore  a  son  called  Pyrrhus,  or  Neoptolcmus, 
to  Achillea,  who  waa  diasuiaed  at  her  father's  court  in 
women'a  cMhsa,  wider  tbi  name  of  Pynha.  {Apd- 
fcJ  .  3, 13,7.^iVup«rt.;S,9, 19.— Omit  A.  uU2, 
ae«ff.) 

Dtllkas,  a  Median,  who,  when  his  countrymen  had 
diaken  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  succeeded  in  attaining; 
to  the  aovaceign  power.  His  mode  of  accomplishing 
*jMt  olijoet  waa  aa  MIowB  t  Bavh^hyhiapWbilyaQi 


.Rtrirt  rxercise  of  justice,  obtained  .he  office  of  judge 
m  his  own  district,  he  made  himself  so  celebrated  by 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  that  the  mhabitanu 
of  other  dtaOicta  alao  came  to  him  for  redreas.  Pre- 
tending at  last  tftat  hia  private  aflkba  ware  anlbrii^ 
in  consequence  of  the  time  which  he  devoted  to  the 
business  of  others,  be  absented  himself  from  the  olaM 
vrhare  he  used  to  sit  to  detanune  diSbrences.  LaW' 
lessness  and  iniquity  thereupon  increased,  until  uaa- 
sombly  of  the  Mcdes  being  summoned,  the  partiaemo' 
Deioces  recommended  hitn  for  king,  and  lie  was  ac- 
cordingly elected.  Ho  is  said  to  have  founded  tiw 
city  oTBchataiia,  «ad  to  have  reigned  43  years,  beiijg 
i^uccceded  on  hbdesth  by  hia  aon  Phiaoitaa.  (fleradL, 
1 ,  9G,  scqq.) 

DbiotIrvs  vraa  firat  diatinguished  as  tetrarch  of 
Galatia,  ai>d,  on  aceoontof  the  eminent  services  whkh 
he  performed  in  that  atalkm,  and  vlt  the  figure  vrfaid 
he  made  in  the  Mithradalic  war,  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed to  theHhrone  of  Armenia  Minor  by  Pompev, 
which  appointment  wa;<  confirmed  bf  the  senate,  la 
the  civil  wars  he  sided  with  Pompey,  and  on  that  ar- 
count  waa  deprived  of  his  Armenian  possessions  by 
Cesar,  but  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  king  and  ibe 
Other  favouia  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Romans. 
Shortly  afler  thia  he  waa  aeenaad  by  hia  grandaon.  with 
whom  he  was  at  open  variance,  of  having  made  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Ca»ar  when  the  latter  was  in 
Asia.  Cicero  ably  and  aneeeaafolly  defended  him  be- 
fore Ca»sar,  in  wboae  pveaeoc*  the  caaaa  wu  tried. 
After  Caesar's  death,  he  reeovefed  by  hrihery  ht»  fov- 
fcitrd  territories.  He  intended  abo  to  join  Brut'is. 
but  the  general  to  whom  he  commuted  his  troop«  wem 
over  to  Antony,  which  saved  him  his  kitiirdom.  (Ctc, 
pro  Rrcr  Drint.—Id.,  Phil  \2.—ld.,ep.  adAtt 
\7.—Id  ,dc  H*r.  Retp.,  V6.—ld.,de  Dtv.,  2,  37.  ».Vc  j 

DaiPHdBB,  a  sibyl  of  Cumc,  daughter  of  (Sl^incus 
Vilgil  makes  her  the  guide  of  iEneaa  to  the  lowet 
wond .  {Mn.t  A,  3M,  teqq.)  Vartooa  names  are  gimi 
to  her  by  the  ancient  writers,  in  relation  to  which,  con- 
sult Galloous  {Duaertalionet  dc  Sibyilu,  p.  145). 

DsiPHdaus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who  married 
Helen  after  the  deatlv  of  Paha,  and  waa  betrayed  by  bet 
to  Menelaaa,  and  ignominioaaly  mnrdered.  (Vtrp  . 
JEn.,  6,  495.)  According,'  to  Virgil's  account,  she  in- 
troduced Menclaiia  secretly  into  ihe  bedchamber  of 
Deiphoboa,  who  waa  asleep  at  the  time,  and,  on  nwa» 
kinp,  was  unable  to  defend  himself,  his  faithlcs<t  cnn- 
sort  having  removed  his  trusty  sword  from  beneath  fai» 
head,  and  all  arms  from  his  palace  He  wa«  cruelly 
mutilated  before  being  put  to  death.  (Vtr^.,  1.  e.\ 
Homer  makea  Deiphobaa  to  have  pattieolariy  dia^ 
guishr  !  1  ir  .cclf  during  the  Trojsn  war,  in  two  rricoun- 
ters  with  .Meriones  and  Ascalaphus.  (//.,  13,  156,  el 
517,  ttqq.) 

DklIa,  I.  a  festival  celebrated  eveiy  fifth  y*ar  in  (he 
island  of  Delos,  in  honoar  of  Apolto.    It  waa  inattta. 

ted  by  the  .Athenians,  after  the  solemn  lustration  of 
Delos,  in  tlie  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponncsian  war. 
{Vid.  Defoa.) — IT.  Another  festival,  celebrated  anav- 
ally  by  a  sarrrd  voyage  from  Athens  to  Delos  II 
was  said  to  liive  been  instituted  bv  Tboeeua,  who 
when  goiujg  to  Crete,  made  a  vow  to  .\pollo,  that,  if 
he  and  the  rest  of  the  youths  and  maidena  abouid  b« 
saved,  he  wonM  aend  everr  year  a  aaered  dekwatioD 
to  the  nat.1.1  i<iland  of  the  trod     The  vow  was  fulfilled, 
and  ihc  cnsimn  was  ever  after  observed  hy  the  Atbe> 
mans     The  persons  sent  on  this  Bninja!  voyage  wcf^e 
called  DelioMta  and  TiUari,  and  the  ship  which  con- 
veyed them  waa  said  to  have  been  the  aamo  with  the 
one  which  had  carried  Theseus  to  Crete.     'Vhv  begin- 
ning of  the  voyage  was  computed  from  tho  time  that 
the  priest  of  Apollo  first  adorned  the  stern  of  dbe  diip 
with  ^'arliuidy,  according  lo  Plato,  and  from  that  time 
they  began  to  purify  the  city.    Uunng  litis  period,  up 
to  the  MB*  «f  th«  vwaal'i  titiin,  it  waa  bald  iwlnasfBi 
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*  put  anv  concJeninetl  person  to  death,  which  wa»  the 
t^gaa  liat  Smrmiwi  vim  r«^pnevi^  for  thirty  days  liter 
k*  eoadtmattion,  as  we  learn  from  Plato  UM  X«a- 
op^o.    Witb  regard  to  the  sacred  vessel  ftself, 
miuch  was  called  Ortjp/f.  it  was  preserved  by  the 
.iti:ftmn!<  10  the  time  of  Demitnus  Phalprciis,  thty 
Wtfnring  aiwaya  what  was  decayed,  and  changing  the 
Mmmm  pluw  for  othon  that  ««•  new  tnoentim ; 
M>  litit  it  furnished  philosophers  with  matter  of  dispute, 
Kbethcr,  after  so  matjy  rq>air»  and  alterauuits,  K  ittill  re- 
wmai  the  sam«  ideniioH  tUtpi  and  itierved  as  an  in- 
HMee  tie  lUaeUaf  tbe  oBuioii  of  Um^  who  held  that 
Ai  hokf  man  tenmined  the  nine  uunMrietl'tnlMtinee, 
ootwtthsiaiMiing  the   <  n  -  ;:iiial  decay  of  old  parl^  and  the 
acqoiaitioiB  of  new  om^,  through  the  several  stages  of 
life.    {Pur.  Phttdon  ,      2,  teqii. — Schol.,  ad  loe.— 
Flui,  Vu.  Tkes  ,  c  'Z3.~Xrn  .  Mem.,  4.  8,  2.—C<d- 
kaL,H-  tn  Del  ,  278,  &c.)— III.  A  surname  of  Diana, 
fcom  hf-r  liiYing  been  born  m  the  island  of  Di  I  j- 

DsLtniiT  a  cit;  of  B<poti8,  oo  the  seacoast,  north  of 
At  ■■alh  of  the  A<>opu5.  It  was  ceMmted  fer  its 
■.ttr.tVip  of  Apollo,  and  also  for  the  battle  which  took 
fbtx  ID  Its  vicinity  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeo- 
4Ma,whCB  tbe  finrmer  were  totally  routed,  b  ma  ilk 
lhii«opfMM*ift  ibst  Seasteai  according  to  sone  mc- 
emtt,  lavacl  the  life  of  Xenophon,  or,  according  to 
otbm,  of  .\icibiade.«  (Stralm.  403. — Dioc.  Lacrl., 
— T^McyJ  ,  4,  96.)  Soma  vestiges  of  this  an- 
mma  town  have  been  observed  by  modem  travellers 
sear  the  village  of  Dramtti,  on  the  Euripus.  (GelTs 
bim^p  134 — DodwdCt  Ttmr,  vol.  2,  p.  155.) 

I'Ftir*.  a  !?umame  of  Apollo,  because  born  in  Delos. 
^^^luuitvii,  tbe  aocient  capiul  of  Dalmatia.    ( Vtd. 

Dii.<ji»,  an  island  of  the  iEgcan,  situate  nearly  in 
h£  cpiitrf  of  mo  Cyclades.  Tin*  island  was  called 
abo  A-ierja.  Pelasgia,  Chlamydias,  Lagia,  Pyrpilis, 
4qrUM«,  Mydia,  and  Ortyps.  (P/tn.,  4,  n.-^Sufh. 
Bf9., t.  *.  AjvAaf.)  It  was  named  Ortygia  from  6pTvi, 
tfU^tL  ar.d  from  /nyiL^.  a  hare,  the  island  for- 

Bterff  abouitdmg  wuh  boui  ihcsc  creatures.    Uu  tins 
accsont,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
bare  do^s  at  Delos,  because  they  destroyed  the  quails 
and  Kares.   (Strabo,  485.)   The  name  Delos  is  com- 
BtonlT  dintd  from  (''//'jr,  najufesl,  in  .ilKi^ion  to  the 
islaed  bavw^  floated  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  until 
■aie  te  «p^e«  tad  stud  finn  by  Older  of  Neptane. 
This  w^?  innt:  for  the  ptirpose  of  rpcciring  I.atoiiJ, 
who       OS  itic  eve  of  dehvery,  aud  could  End  no 
asytufli  on  the  earth,  Jano  btving  bound  it  by  an  oath 
Mt  loMenvo  her :  as  Deki*  ot  the  tune  wts  floating 
Imeih  ikt  wMen.  k  was  Aeed  freu  th«  dbUgathm. 
Once  fixed  m  its  plice,  it  continued,  according  to  pop- 
olar  bebef,  to  remain  so  tirm  as  even  to  be  unmoved 
hy  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake.    This,  however,  is 
eoiitndi>ii,4  hy  Thncydidfls  and  Hcmdotus,  who  re- 
port that  a  dioek  was  Mt  there  beforethe  Peloponnesian 
•XAT     (Thuryi..  2,  8 — HtTodot.,  6,  98-— ('oinpare 
Or«c.,«.  Et^MLad  !ho>t.  Pme^., 586, and /'tniar, 
«f.  Pm.  Jjtd  ,  3,  p  5U  )    Pliny  qnotM,  among  olb- 
•r«v  AriMitle,  who  pretends  that  its  name  was  given  to 
I>eiM,  becaiue  the  island  rose  unexpectedly  out  of 
the  sea.  ar.d  appeared  to  view     Many  other  opinions 
knso  hecQ  advawid  icspecting  iu  origm-  According, 
httWBTcr.  loOlmer.itisst  thepieeentday everywhere 
rrhi*to*e  or  gnoitical,  eihtbifinc  no  trans  of  a  volca- 
no, am  oothing  that  can  explain,  by  tbe  Um»  of  phy»ics, 
ike  srooders  which  tbe  Greeks  have  transmitted  to  us 
WMifring  it. — It  ■VPcan  fiom  Tbucjdidet.  that  as 
earn  as  the  days  of  fteeier,  whose  hymn  to  Delos  he 

o'.es.  thi.«  )sf.ir:<!  wi.-.  (!k-  preat  rendezvous  of  the 
kmaos,  who  met  litere  So  celebrate  a  national  festival 
sal  fohie  gnmes. — Delos  was  celebrated  as  tbe  natal 
tsbni  of  ApoFfo  and  Diana,  and  the  solemnities  with 
WKch  the  icstirajs  of  these  deities  were  observed 
*■»  «Mt  UM  10  atnntf  tuga  ciowin  fnm  tkn 


neighbouring  islands  and  the  continent.  Among  the 
seven  wonders  of  tbe  world  was  an  altar  at  Delos, 
which  was  made  of  the  hnrna  of  anhnola.  Tkraditkm 

reported  that  it  was  constnictcd  by  .^pollo,  with  the 
boms  of  deer  killed  m  hunting  by  his  nM&t  Diana. 
Plutarch  says  he  saw  it,  and  he  speaks  of  tbe  wonder- 
ful interlacing  of  the  honis  of  which  it  was  mado*  no 
cement  nor  hond  of  snv  kmd  being  employed  to  held 
it  together.  {Piui ,  dc  S,,!tTl.  An.,  p.  983  )  The 
Allii:uiaus  were  cuuiinaaded  by  atj  oracle,  in  iho  ttiiic 
of  Piaistratus,  to  punfy  Delos,  which  they  did  by 
causing  the  dead  bodies  to  be  Ukcn  up  which  had 
boon  baried  there,  and  removed  from  all  plsces  within 
view  of  the  temple.  In  the  ^ixth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  they,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  purified  it 
anew,  by  carrying  all  tbe  dead  bodies  to  tne  noigh* 
bourin^'  island  of  Ithenaa,  where  they  were  interred. 
After  having  done  this,  lu  order  to  prevent  its  being 
polluted  for  the  time  to  come,  they  published  an  edictt 
that  for  the  fatore  no  person  ebould  bo  mtSmd.  to  die, 
nor  any  woman  to  be  brought  to  bod,  in  the  island,  but 
that,  when  death  or  parturition  approached,  they  should 
t>e  carried  over  into  Rheita?a.  In  memory  of  this  puri- 
fcnyOMt  it  is  said,  the  Athenians  instituted  a  ^ole^ln 
quinquennial  feettrsl.  (Ftd.  Delia. —  Thucyd.,  3, 
104.)  A  ship  called  Theoris  (Onjp<V)  likewise  sailed 
annually  from  the  Athenian  shores  on  a  sacri'd  voyage 
to  this  same  island.  {Vul.  Delia  II) — When  the 
Persian  armstnent,  nndt>r  Datis  and  Artapiiernes,  was 
making  its  way  through  iho  (Jrecian  islands,  the  in- 
habilanls  of  Delo.-*  left  their  rich  temple,  with  iU>  treas- 
ures, to  the  protection  of  its  tutelary  deities,  and  fled 
to  Tenos.  The  fame  of  the  sancluarv,  however,  saved 
it  from  spoliation.  The  Persians  haa  heaid  that  Dekw 
was  the  birthplace  of  two  deities,  who  corrcsfjondrd 
lo  those  which  held  the  foremost  rank  in  their  own  re- 
ligious system,  the  sun  and  moon.  This  comparison 
was  probably  aasgeRted  to  them  by  some  Greek  who 
wished  to  aave  the  temple.  Hence,  though  separately 
neither  of  the  divine  twins  inspirtd  the  biirbarians  with 
revereacn.  iheu  common  shrine  was  not  only  spared* 
but,  if  we  may  credit  the  tradition  which  was  cunreot 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  received  the  highest  honotirs 
from  Datis ;  he  would  not  auflier  his  ships  to  touch  the 
sacred  shore,  but  kept  them  at  the  island  of  Rhensea. 
He  also  sent  a  herald  to  recall  the  Deliana  who  had 
fled  to  Tenoa ;  and  oflered  aacrifiee  lo  the  god,  in 
which  300  talents  of  frankinc<>nse  are  said  to  have 
been  consumed.  {HcTodvt  ,^,^!.)  After  the  Persian 
war,  the  Athenians  established  at  Delos  tbe  treasury 
of  the  Greeks,  and  ofdeied  that  all  meetinfs  relative 
to  the  etmfederacy  should  be  heM  there.  {ThucyJ., 
1,  96  )  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  punhcatiuns  which  the  isl- 
and had  hitherto  ondergone,  they  removed  its  entire 
population  to  Adiarmrttium,  where  they  obtained  ft 
settlement  from  the  Persian  satrap  Phamaces.  (Thu- 
ryd.,  6,  1.)  Here  many  of  these  unfortunate  Dchans 
were  afterward  treacherously  murdered  by  order  of 
ATsaees,an  officer  of  TissaphomeA  (Tkucyd.,fi,  108.) 
Finally,  however,  the  .Athenians  restored  those  that 
survived  to  their  country  after  the  battle  of  Amphipo- 
lis,  as  they  considered  that  their  ill  success  in  the 
war  proceeded  from  the  anger  of  the  god  on  account 
of  their  conduct  towaide  this  unfortunate  people. 
{Tkiteyd.,  5,  3^2  )  Strabo  says  that  Delos  became 
a  place  of  grtiat  cuiiunerciai  importance  after  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth,  as  the  merchants  who  had  fre- 
quented that  city  then  withdrew  to  this  island,  which 
afforded  great  facilitiea  fbf  carrying  on  trade  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience  of  its  port,  its  advantageous 
situation  with  respect  to  the  coasts  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  no  well  as  from  tbo  mat  coneonrte  of 
pcor'lp  who  resorted  tbitlier  nt  stated  times.  (P/in.,  4, 
12. — Lit.,  36,  43.)  The  Romans  especially  favouccd 
ite  intHMta  «f  tht  IMiaaa,  though  tlugr  Iwd  coQoad^ 
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10  tJie  Athctiicns  the  sovcrrirjDtv  of  the  island  and 
the  adniinii>tr<tiioti  of  the  temple.  {J'oij^b.,  3U,  18.) 
But,  on  the  occupation  of  AtMM  by  the  generals  of 
MiUuiidates,  they  Undcd  troop*  m  IMm,  and  com- 
mitted tho  grcateitt  devMtatioM  tWftn  eoiwoqiMoee 
of  the  iiihiihitaius  refusing'  to  csfiouse  their  causP. 
After  this  calamity  it  remained  in  an  iinpoverished  snd 
doMitod  ttate.  (SinAo.  AS6.—Appian,  Beli.  Milk- 
rod.,  c.  US.— Pallida n  ,  r^,  23  ~/ln/ip.,  Tkett.  Anal., 
xol.  2,  p.  118.)  Thu  lovM)  of  Dclos  was  situate  in  a 
plaiD  watered  by  the  hit j  r  Inopus  (Strabo,  I  c. 
— CcUm.,  Hymn,  in  Del.,  and  by  a  lake,  called 
TroebcMidcs  by  Herodotn*  (S,  1T0>,  and  Theogms 
(V.  7).  Culliiaachus  and  Eunpidcs  also  allude  to  it 
(  Hwmn.  in  IJel.,  361.— /p*.  Taur.,  1097.)  The  isl- 
ui:d  i»  now  called  Delo  or  SdilU,  and  is  so  covered 
with  mm*  and  rubbish  as  to  admit  of  little  or  no  cul- 
ture. ( Wheeler,  vol.  1,  p.  88.— Spon.,  vol.  176. 
—  Tounirforl,   vol.    1,   p.  307  ~- Oivi.sryl  OemffitT, 

Voyage  PUtoresquc,  vol.  1,  p.  396,  *r</Y  ) 

DBtiPin,  a  tmall  but  important  city  of  Phocis  in 
tjrfrcp,  sttnatc  on  the  southrm  side  of  Mount  Par- 
iia!i»im,  and  built  in  the  furui  af  an  ainpliithcatre. 
Justin  (24,  6)  says  it  bad  no  walls,  but  was  defended 

»iia  pMcipicM.  Straho  (418)  givoa  i(  a  circuit 
sixteen  atadia;  and  P^arantaa  (10,  8)  calls  it 
TTo/fc.  which  seems  to  iinj  K  that  it  was  wallf^J  like 
other  cities.  In  c.irlirr  tuufs  it  was,  periinps,  like 
Olympii,  defended  by  the  sanctity  of  its  oracle  and 
the  presence  of  its  god.  These  being  found  not  to  af- 
ford Bufltcient  protection  against  the  enterprisM  of  the 
[trofiiiic,  It  was  probably  fonifiril,  and  became  a  regu- 
lar city  after  tho  predatory  incursions  of  the  Pbocians. 
Tho  walb  may,  however,  b«  coeval  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  itself  ;  their  high  antiquity  h  not  dis- 

Kved  by  the  use  of  mortar  lu  liic  cou-siruction. 
00  of  tht  Egyptian  pyramids  are  built  in  a  similar 
manner.  (Coosu'U  HtmUUnCt  ^SgyftiUf.—DodweU't 
Tom-,  vol.  I,  p.  164.)— Hm  more-  ancient  name  of 
Delphi  was  Pylho,  from  the  serpent  Python,  as  is  com- 
monly suppoacd,  which  was  said  to  have  been  slain 
by  Apollo.  {ApoUod.,  BtbUoih.,  1,  4,  3.)  Whence 
the  name  Delphi  itaelf  was  derived  we  ate  not  in- 
formed. Some  make  the  city  to  have  received  diis 
name  from  Delphus,  a  ton  of  .Apollo.  Others  deduce 
the  appellation  from  the  Greek  HiX^i,  "  brethren,'^ 
because  Apollo  and  his  brolllBr  Baecboa  were  both 
worKhif<ped  ther-",  r":r}\  having  One  of  the  summits  of 
Parnassus  sacred  to  hiin  The  author  of  the  Hymn 
to  Apollo  seems  to  pun  on  the  word  Delphi,  in  making 
ApoUo  timosfocm  hjmaelf  into  a  dolpbia  (Aeh^g. — v. 
4tf4).  Some  aoppoaod,  that  Ae  name  waa  intended 
to  designate  Delphi  as  the  centrf  or  navel  of  the  earth. 
Faber  makes  it  Tel  i^At,  ••  the  oracle  of  the  Sun"  {Ca- 
bin, vol.  I,  p.  66),  and  Bryant  would  tempt  us  to  re- 
solve the  Nymph  who  origitialljr  presided  over  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Delphi,  intttitm  omphe,  i.  e.,  "/otm 
oraaili  "  (jVyMo/o^,  vol.  1,  p.  110  and  315.)  Jones 
derives  the  name  of  Delphi  from  the  Arabic  Telb,  '*  to 
inquire.**  (Greek  L&.,  ».  If,  amid  these  various 
etymological  theories,  wc  might  venture  to  adduce  one 
of  our  own,  it  would  be,  that  BeA^/,  the  .<€]olic  (orrn 
for  AfAfoi' (Jlf<tt</airf,  thai,  j).  139,  c),  contatn.s  the 
true  genne  of  the  name,  vis.,  Be?.,  or  the  okl  tenn 
<i.  e..  **ihe  aon"V  ^th  the  disamroa  prefixed  in  place 
of  the  aspirate  (Compare  the  fJrefk  forms  fy?(Of. 
i  e.,  ^/Uiof,  ff^Aac,  i  e  ,  arX-aq,  and  lb©  Laiiii  SU.) 
Delphi  wiU  then  be  the  city  of  the  Sun.  (Compare 
with  the  term  BeX  the  Orientel  &Mi.) — In  speaking 
of  this  city,  the  pAets  commonly  nae  the  appellation 
of  Pytho,  h\it  Herodnii  s  nd  historians  in  gcnernl  pre- 
fer that  of  Delphi,  and  arc  silent  as  to  tho  other.  A 
short  sketch  of  the  history  of  thie  moel  eelcbrated  ora- 
cle and  temple  will  not,  perhaps,  be  tinaccpptable  to  the 
reader.  Though  not  so  ancient  as  Dodona,  it  is  evi- 
:  that  the  faa*  of  dm  ' 


tablisbcd  at  a  very  early  period,  from  the  meotioti  made 
of  it  by  Homer,  and  tliu  accounU  supplied  by  Pa»- 
sanias  and  Straho.  The  Homeric  hymn  lo  Apollo  in- 
form* 00  (V.  391,  that,  wbm  ibe  Fyihian  god 
waa  eataUtahmf  hw  oiaclo  at  Delphi,  fie  bMd  on  th* 
sea  a  merehatit-ship  from  Crete ;  this  In  t^irFct^  to 
Crisss,  and  wpoints  the  foieigiitro  itrn  »crvaiii«  uf  bi» 
newly-establtaood  nactoaiy,  near  which  ibey  settled. 
When  this  story,  which  tre  wttold  not  affirm  to  be  hi^ 
torically  true,  is  stripped  of  the  language  of  poetrf ,  il 
can  only  mean,  that  a  Cretan  colony  founded  the  tem- 
ple and  oracle  of  Delphi.  {Hetrtn,  Ideen,  vol.  3,  u. 
94. )  Straho  reports,  that  it  waa  at  fint  consulted  onlf 
bv  the  nrighl>onring  states ;  but  that,  after  its  fame 
became  more  widely  spiread.  foreign  princes  and  na- 
tions eagerly  sought  re»}>on>es  ffom  the  sacred  tripod, 
and  loaded  the  altar  of  the  god  wilL  hch  prnawita 
and  costly  offerings  (420).  FaimBia*  attteo  thfet  tfa* 
most  ancient  tt  mple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  formed, 
according  to  some,  out  of  brat>cbes  of  bay,  ttud  that 
these  branches  were  cut  from  the  tree  that  was  at 
Tcinpe.  Tlic  form  of  this  tcmplo  resembled  that  of  a 
coltagti.  After  tuiinlioning  a  second  and  a  third  tem- 
ple, Uie  one  raited,  as  the  Delphians  said,  by  bees 
frcHn  wax  and  wiofi,  and  sent  by  ApoUo  to  the  Hj- 
peibofeana,  and  the  other  h«ih  of  fanoo,  he  adds,  that 
to  this  succeeded  a  fourth  and  mom  stately  cdi6ce  of 
stone,  erected  by  two  architects  named  Tropboniue 
and  A  gamed  es.  (FanJeii.,  10,  6.)  Here  were  d^ 
posited  the  sumptdOUB  jnesents  of  Gyges  and  Mida% 
Alvatlos  and  Croesus  {Herodot.,  1, 14;  60.51).  aswwil 
as  those  of  the  Sybarites,  Spincia*,  and  .Siccliots,  each 
prince  and  nation  having  their  si^parate  chapel  or  treas- 
ury for  the  reception  of  thc^^e  oih  rmgs,  with  an  Wh 
^^^iption  attesting  the  name  of  the  donor  and  the  cause 
of  ihi  '^\U  (Strabo,  420.)  This  temple  having  bees 
accidentally  de!>trov«:<i  by  fire  in  the  first  year  of  the 
fifj^'Cighth  Olympiad,  or  548  B.C.  (jPotwon.,  i,  c), 
the  Amphictyone  undertook  to  hotld  another  far  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  talents,  of  v.h-.rh  the  Detpliiane 
were  to  pay  one  fourth.  Thu  remainder  of  tiia  amount 
is  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  contrilmtiona  from 
the  different  citie*  and  natkma.  Amoei^  kHwof 
Egypt,  fumt^ed  a  thousand  taloiito  «t  dttmlM.  Tb» 
Alcmeonida',  a  wealthy  .\thenian  family,  undertook 
the  contract,  and  agreed  to  construct  the  edifice  of  Pik 
rino  stone,  but  afterward  libenUjr  substituted  Parian 
marble  for  the  front,  a  circumstance  which  is  said  to 
have  added  constderably  to  their  luHucucc  at  Delphi. 
(Herodot.,  2,  180.— 5,  62.)  According  to  Sti»- 
bo  and  Patnaniaa,  the  aiehitect  wae  &niithani^  • 
GorintUan.  The  Taat  riehea  aeconulatea  In  M»  tMO^ 
pie,  led  Xerxe.s,  after  having  forced  the  pass  of  Thcr- 
monyls,  to  dutach  a  portion  of  his  army  into  Pbocia, 
witn  a  view  of  securing  Delphi  and  its  treasures,  whidhp 
as  Herodotus  affirms,  were  better  known  to  him  than 
the  contents  of  his  own  palace.  The  entwrpri**,  how- 
ever, failed,  owing,  as  it  was  reiiorted  I  s  li.'  Di  1;  1  ::i!ih, 
to  the  manifest  interposition  of  ti>e  deity,  who  tcmted 
the  barbarians  and  hurled  destruction  on  their  ae«l» 
terrd  hands  (Herodot ,  8,  37.)  Many  years  subse- 
quent lo  this  event,  the  temple  fell  uito  the  bands  of 
the  Phocians,  headed  by  Philomelus.  wbo  scrupled  ngl 
to  appropriate  ita  riches  to  the  payment  of  hae  tiooam 
in  the  war  he  was  then  waging  againet  l^Mdiea.  Tm 
Phocians  arc  naiiT  lo  have  jiliindered  the  temple,  tlu- 
ring  this  conte!<t.  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  enontiaua 
amount  of  10,000  talents,  or  neurly  10,600,000  dol- 
lars. (Compare  Pauaaniat,  10,  2.  —  Strata, 
At  a  still  later  period,  Delphi  became  exposc^d  to  a 
formidalde  attack  from  a  larcc  bo<ly  of  fiauls,  headed 
by  their  king  Brconus.  'i'heso  barbarians, 
forced  the  deSlea  «r  Moont  CEta,  poaseaeod 
"elves  of  the  temple  and  ransacked  its  treasures.  The 
booty  which  they  obtained  on  this  occasion  i«  ittated 
to  hawabaonimMnM;  end  Aio  Aagr  moot  f 
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RtnoTtog  to  Uieir  own  country,  since  wo 
ue  told,  ihiL,  oa  the  capture  of  Tolo^a,  a  city  of  Gaul, 
bv  tke  Romaa  general  Cscpio,  a  great  part  of  the  Del- 
pLe  ^mkt  »u  found  there.  (<S^a^  188. — Dio 
CiMtM,  Rxcerpt ,  p.  680.)    FkanniM,  however, 

that  the  Giuls  [net  with  great  disasters  in 
•Uempl  oa  Delphi,  unJ  wurc  totally  discomfited 
ItnoA  tha  ainculoua  intervention  of  the  god  (10, 
S3  —Compare  PUybiiu,  1,  6,  6.— /iL,  8,  SO,  6.— 
JuMtm,  24,  6).    Sylla  ia  alio  said  to  have  tobbed  this 
tempW,  as  well  as  tho^i^'  of  Olvinfjiit  and  Epidaurus. 
(Die  Cuss.,  Exurpl.,  p.  6i6  —lJiod.  Stc  ,  Euerpt., 
406.)   Stnbo  Meures  us.  that  in  his  time  the  temple 
wa-s.  jT'. I'.lv  iaipovcrisheJ,  all  the  uirerings  of  any 
▼*lac  liKiug  been  successnel)  reinuved.    The  Em- 
perof  Nero  carried  off,  according  to  Pausanias  (10,  7), 
five  huodnd  autiiee  of  bcoaie  at  ope  ,tune.  Con- 
■laaciBe  tlie  Greet,  bovrever.  proved  a  nbro  fatal  enc- 
mf  U3  Delphi  than  either  Sylla  or  Nero.    He  removed 
m»  .-acn-d  Inpods  to  adorn  the  hippodrome  of  his  new 
ctty,  where,  logellMf  with  the  ApoUo,  the  statues  of 
tfac  HeUconiao  muaee,  aod  e  celebnted  statue  of  Pan, 
theT  were  eztaat  when  Sozomen  wrote  hit  history. 
yGii.l-'ji^  Duimc  and  Fall,  c.  17.)    .\inong  these  tri- 
pods wa«  the  famoas  one,  which  the  Greeks,  after  the 
battle  of  Flataa,  found  in  the  camp  of  Mardonius. 
The  Brazen  Column  which  supported  this  trijwd  is 
■till  to  be  »€tn  at  Conblantinople.    [Clarke's  Tiav- 
ui — Greece,  Egypt,  ic,  vol.  3,  p.  75,  seqq.) — The 
epei  whence  iMOM  the  prophetic  vaoour,  which  in- 
ipevd  the  priesteea,  waa  add  to  be  tbe  eentral  point 
of  the  earth,  this  having  been  proved  bj  Jupiter  hitn- 
seii,  who  despatched  two  eagles  from  opposite  quar- 
tan of  the  iicavcns,  which  there  encountered  each 
•tbv.    C&roio.  419.— Poiuan.,  10,  16.— P/u/.,  de 
Ikrec  Jkf.,  p.  409.)   Strabo  reports,  that  the  sacred 
w.s  j.'.jctd  over  tlie  mouth  of  the  cave,  whence 
the  exhalation,  and  which  was  of  great 
Ob  ibb  eat  tbe  PvtJiia,  who,  having  caught 
tiK  lospiratioo,  pronounced  bcr  oracles  in  extempore 
prose  Of  \er«e;  if  tbe  former,  it  was  immediately  vcr- 
M&ed  bv  the  poet  always  employed  for  that  purpose. 
Tbe  eiecie  uaelf  ia  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
aecideei.   Some  goeta  having  strayed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern,  were  suddenly  «eized  with  convulsions  : 
Akmc  likc«i«e  by  whom  thev  were  found  in  this  situa- 
tion having  been         u  d  m  a  similar  manner,  the 
waa  deemed  supernatural,  and  the  cave 
the  seat  of  prophecy     (Pautan.,  10,  5. 
—Ph^  .  de  Orac  Def  ,  p  433  —  P/in  ,  2,  93  )  The 
pneau^s  could  only  be  consulted  on  certain  days. 
Xbc  seesoo  of  inquiry  was  the  spring,  during  the 
i  Butina.   (Fte(.,  <^iuM  Grmc,  p.  292.)  Sac- 
>  and  other  ceictnoniea  wero  to  be  perfonned  by 
aLo  s«)'ii.'--'  »!i  ai.s.M  :  frnrn  the  oracle,  before 
tbiev  could  be  adoulted  into  tbe  sanctoary.  {Herodot., 
7.  HO.— PIiU.,de  Ormc  Jkf^  p.  435,  AAl  —M  ,  dc 
PyCk  Ofdc.,  p.  307.)    The  most  remarkable  of  the 
Pythian  icapeoaes  are  those  which  Herodotus  records 
aa  haTing  been  delivered  to  the  .\thenians,  before  the 
4ivaaioo  of^UnmQf  140),  to  Cnnaua  (1, 46),  to  Ly- 
eeigne  (1, 9S^i»  Chnena  Uie  SpoTUn  (6,  86),  and 
one  rei-it.ve  to  Agetilaus,  cited  by  Pausanias  (3,  8) 
There  wu,  hewcver^  it  ap{M:ars,  no  difficulty  in  bri- 
hiag  aad  erifanii*  vrfbeBcing  the  Pytbia  herself,  as 
hmwj  pwiania  ea  with  several  instances  of  this  im- 
poaCore.    Tbw  we  an  told,  that  the  Alcmsonidte  sug- 
gcated  on  one  oecasioti  such  answers  as  accorded  wnh 
their  political  designs.   {HtrodtU.,  5,  62,  90.)  Cle- 
mmmm,  kioa  of  SauU,  also  pravaQed  on  the  prieateas 
•eamar  that  bis  collca^e  Dcmaratus  was  illegitimate 
Oa  the  discovery,  however,  of  this  tnachinatiun,  the 
Pyti:*  waa  mooved  from  her  office.  {Herodotus, 
li  M.)  The  mmm  cbeige  was  brought  against  Plia- 
|pM,Miirttli'  mmtiga  of  Sparta.  {Thuyi.,  5,  16. 
^^SlffUfJ^lf^  Fir.  Dtmotik,  p.  864.  — JH.,  VU. 


iVic,  p.  532.)  Delphi  derived  farther  celebrity  from 
its  being  the  place  where  the  Amphictyonic  couiicQ 
held  one  of  their  assemblies  (Strabo,  420.— .S'ainte 
Croix,  du  Gouvem.  Feder.  Art.,  S,  p.  19),  and  alao 
from  the  inatitntlon  of  tbe  gamea  wuch  that  ancient 
and  illiistrious  body  had  established  after  the  ^iirrp>8- 
ful  teriumattoii  of  the  Crissapan  war.  {Vid  l'st:iia, 
II.,  ami  compare  ClmtO»*9  Fasti  HtJUnici,  Appen- 
dix, 1,  p.  195.)  For  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Del- 
phi, on  part  of  the  site  of  which  stands  the  present 
village  of  Citr/rt,  consult  darkest  Tratth-  (h'nt, 
Egypt,  dec,  vol.  7,  p.  23&  aeqq. — Dodweifs  Tour, 
vol.  1,  p.  174,  teqq. — And  for  aome  rcmarka  on  the 
fable  of  .\polIo  and  Pvihon,  consult  tho  latter  article. 
— No  traces  of  the  sarred  aperture  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion that  it  ought  to  be  aearched  for  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  the  ancient  city.  He  baaee  bia  nmailt  en  a 
passage  of  Stcph.  T3yz.  (p.  229,  ed.  Gronov  ,  Amst., 
1078},  and  on  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  the  navel 
of  the  earth  wu.s  in  the  noidat  of  the  temple  of  Apdlo. 
{Clarke's  TratcU,  I.  c.) 

DELfHTcns,  a  surname  of  ApoUo,  from  his  sane 
tuary  and  worship  at  Delplii. 

DsLPUua,  a  son  of  ApoUo  and  CeUeno,  who,  ac 
cording  to  one  aecooot,  vraa  tbe  founder  of  Del|^. 
{Pausan.,  10,  6.) 

Delta,  a  part  of  Egypt,  which  received  that  name 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  fourth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  It  lav  between  the  Canopic 
and  Petoatae  mootba  of  the  Nile,  where  the  river  be- 
gins to  branch  off,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  formed,  in  part  at  least,  if  not  altogcihi  r,  by  the 
deposites  of  the  Nile  (Consult  remarks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Nilus,  and  also  Lyclfs  Geology,  vol.  1,  p.  355.) 

DbmIdes,  an  .Athenian,  of  obsctire  origin,  the  son 
of  a  mariner,  and  at  first  a  mariner  himself  He  af- 
terward, although  without  any  liberal  education,  came 
forward  aa  a  poUie  apeaher,  and  obtained  great  influ- 
ence among  his  couii?r\ men  Dcinades  i!^  de-^cribed 
as  a  witty,  acute,  nvA  tli.nit  speaker,  but  ati  unprin- 
cipled and  inmioral  man  Having  been  taken  pris- 
oner at  Cbsronea,  be  is  said,  by  a  free  and  well-timed 
roboke,  to  have  dhedced  the  ineolent  joy  displayed 
by  Philip,  but  aftcf  vanl  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
corrupted,  and  employed  as  a  venal  agent  by  the  con- 
queror. The  first  part  of  this  story  is  hardly  credible, 
the  latter  is  fuUv  aubetantiated.  Demadee  from  thta 
time  was  the  tool  of  Maeedon.  He  advocated  the  ra- 
terests  of  Philip,  flattered  his  succe-^sor  .Metander, 
sided  with  Antipatcr,  and,  in  a  word,  is  described  by 
Plutarch  as  the  man  who,  of  all  the  demagogues  of  the 
dav,  contributed  moat  to  the  ruin  of  bia  coontry.  ( Vit. 
Phoc.  init.)  He  waa  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassan- 
dcr.  having  been  proved,  by  means  of  an  intercepted 
letter,  to  he  in  secret  league  with  the  enemies  of  tbe 
former,  B.C.  918.  Cicero  and  Qaintilien  sute,  that 
no  orationa  of  Demades  were  extant  in  their  time. 
(Cic,  Brut.,  9.  — Quint ,  2,  17,  el  12.)  TIic  old 
rhetorician,  however,  from  whom  Tzetzes  drew  his 
information  on  the  subject,  had  read  apeechea  of  bia. 
{Tsels.,  Chit ,  6,  36,  seg.)  We  have,  moteover,  ro> 
inaining  at  the  present  day  a  fragment  of  an  oratioB 
by  Denidde.s.  entitled  r^f  dcji^Kaertac,  "iln 

apology  for  hi.i  conduct  durin/:  (he  twehf  years  he  had 
been  a  public  orator."  It  is  to  be  foundf  in  the  col> 
lections  of  Aldus.  Stephens,  snd  Reiske.  (Ruhnken, 
Hut.  Cnl.  Oral,  ^'fcf^■  ,  ni  Opu.tr  ,  vol  1.  [>  349, 
stqq. — Hauptmann,  de  Dtmadt  Dissert.  —  HchoUt 
Hut.  LU.  Gr.,  vot.  S,  p.  365,  $eq.) 

DemakItus.  T.  the  son  and  successor  of  Ariston 
on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B  C  ."iSG.  He  was  deposed, 
through  the  intrigues  of  Cleomenes,  his  colleague,  on 
the  ground  of  bia  being  illegitimate.  After  his  deposi- 
tion, be  waa  choaen  and  hud  the  ofBoe  of  magistrate  \ 
but,  being  inrahinf^  derided  oo  one  occasion  by  L» 
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otychidcs,  who  had  been  appointed  king  in  his  stead, 
be  retired,  first  to  the  iaiaod  of  Zacjntbus,  whither  be 
«VM  iMirraed  hf  the  Lacedamoniiiiie,  and  afterward 

crossed  over  into  Asia  to  Darius,  who  recr'vrtf  ^lim 
honourably,  and  presented  bim  with  lands  and  ciiios. 
[Hrrtxi ,  <i,  65,  70.)    Ho  enabled  Xeries  subsequently 
(0  obtain  the  nomimtion  to  the  empire,  in  prefereDce 
lo  hif  elder  brother  Aitabeiames,  by  suggesting  to  bim 
an  argument,  the  justice  of  which  was  acknowlc-djjed 
by  Danus.    (Herod.,  7,  3.)    We  find  him  after  this, 
thoush  ao  exile  from  his  country,  yet  sending  the  first 
intelligence  to  Sparta  of  the  designs  of  Xerxet  asainat 
Greece.    (Herod.,  7,  239.)    Ho  accompanied  the 
monarch  on  his  expedition,  frankly  praised  to  him  the 
discipline  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Spanans;  and,  before  the  battle  of  Hiennopyki,  ex- 
plained to  him  some  of  fht-  warlike  customs  of  the  last- 
mentioned  people.    {Herod.,  7.  209  )    We  learn  also, 
that  he  advised  Xerxes  to  seize,  with  his  fleet,  on  the 
island  of  (JytbcrSt  off  the  coast  oif  LacoDta,  from  which 
be  might  cotitmtiany  infest  i3m  ahores  of  that  eomHty. 
The  monarch  did  rioT  adopt  liis  supgestion,  but  still 
always  rcgard'^d  the  e,\dc  Sjiartan  as  a  friend,  and 
treated  him  accordingly.    1  ne  nature  of  the  advice 
relative  to  Cyihera  makes  it  more  than  probable  that 
Demaratus,  in  scndini;  home  information  of  the  threat- 
ened expedition  of  Xerxes,  meant  in  reality  to  taunt 
and  alarm  his  countrymen.    (Herod.,  7,  234,  teqCj)— 
II.  A  rich  citizen  of  Corinth,  of  the  family  of  the  Bae- 
chiad^.    'When  Cvpselus  had  n^'.irprd  the  sovercif^a 
power  of  Coriulb,  Deinaratus,  with  all  his  fasnily,  uu- 
ffrated  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Tarquinii,  658  years  be- 
ton  Christ.   Commerce  had  not  been  deemed  diarep- 
ntable  among  die  Corinthjan  nobility ;  and  as  a  mer- 
chant, therefore,  Dcrnaralu'*  had  formed  ties  of  friend- 
ship at  this  place.    He  brousht  great  wealth  with  him. 
Tlie  seoiptora  Etwheir  ana  Eugrammos,  and  Cleo- 
phantus  the  painter,  were  said  to  have  accompanied 
him  ;  and  along  with  the  fine  arts  of  Greece,  he  Luifriu 
(so  the  popular  accotint  said)  alphabetic  writing  to  the 
Etruhios.    His  son  Lucumo  migrated  afterward  to 
Rome,  and  became  monaich  there  under  the  name  of 
Tarquinius  Priscu«!.     {Pirn.,  35,  ^  — Lir.,  1,  34, 
teqq.)~~l\l   A  Coriutliiaii,  m  the  lime  of  Philip  and 
bis  son  .Alexandrr.    He  had  connexions  of  hospi- 
tality with  the  royal  family  of  Macedon,  and,  having 
paid  a  viait  to  Philip,  soeeeeded  in  reconciling  that 
monarch  to  his  son.    After  Alexander  had  overthrown 
the  Persian  empire,  Dcmaratus,  though  advanced  in 
jMia,  made  a  voyage  to  the  east  in  order  to  see  the 
CWiqueror,  and,  when  he  boheld  him,  exclaimed, "  What 
a  pleasure  have  those  Gredta missed,  who  died  without 
seeing  .Mexander  seated  on  the  throne  of  Darius !"  He 
died  soon  after,  and  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
funeral    (Plut.,  VU.  Alex.,  c.  37.— /d.  Hid.,  c.  S6. 
— /(/ ,  Vit  Af^rs.,  c.  15  ) — IV.  A  Corinthian  exile  at 
the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.   (J'lui.,  Alex.) 

DbmktrI.v.  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called  by  the 
Gieeka  JkmHar  (Attft^rmty,  It  waa  then  cuatoman 
for  the  votariea  of  the  goddns  to  \mii  AcraselTee  with 
whips  made  with  the  bark  of  tree.s  The  Athenians 
instituted  for  a  short  time  a  solemnity  of  the  same 
name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

DaMKTKiAB.a  city  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Sinus  Pelas- 
gicuB  or  PagasEUs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onchcs- 
lus.  It  owed  its  name  and  origin  to  iJemetrms  Poli- 
ofcetes,  about  290  B.C.,  and  derived,  as  SUrabo  re- 
ports, iu  population,  m  the  first  instance,  from  the 
neijThhonring  towns  of  Nelia,  Pac^as.T,  Ormeninin, 
Rhi£U8,  Sepias,  Olizon,  Bcebe,  and  lulcos,  all  of  which 
were  finally  included  within  its  territory.  {Strabo, 
438.1 — Phu.t  Vit.  DemUr.)  It  soon  became  one  of 
die  most  flourishing  towns  fn  Theaaaly,  and.  in  a  mil- 
itary point  of  view,  was  allowed  to  rank  finionir  the 
principal  furtressea  of  Gre^e.  It  was,  in  fact,  most  i 
tdftDtageously  placed  for  defending  the  appnachaa  to  j 
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the  defile  of  Tcmpe,  as  well  on  the  side  of  the  plains 
as  oo  that  of  the  mountains.  Iu  maritime  sttiiatiop 
also,  both  from  its  proximity  to  the  island  of  Et:l>aeo, 
to  Attica,  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Cyclades,  aii«l  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Asia,  rendered  it  a  most  important 
acquisition  to  the  sovereigns  of  Macedonia.  Hence 
PbiUp,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  is  said  to  have  tenned  it 
one  of  the  chains  of  Greece.  (Polyh.,  17,  11. — li*^ 
32,  'il  —Id.,  28,  5  )  After  the  battle  of  Cynosct  ph- 
alK,  it  became  the  principal  town  of  the  Magnesian 

SuUie,  and  the  seat  of  government.  It  fell  under  the 
Loman  power  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Demotriao 
is  generally  thought  to  coincide  with  the  modern  FioId| 
but  this  last  occupies  the  site  of  the  anciMlt  PagMm. 
(Cramer'*  Anc.  Ureeu,  vol.  1,  p.  434.) 

BntTtTos,  I.  a  son  of  Antigonus  and  Stratonico, 
surnamed  Poliorcetes  (rTo?.(opit7T^),  "besitt^tr  of 
cittes,"  from  hia  talents  as  ao  engineer,  and  his  {)«cu- 
liar  skill  in  conducting  sieges,  especially  by  the  aid  of 
machine*  and  engine*  eilMr  invented  or  improved  by 
hhnsdf.  At  tiie  age  of  twentytwo  be  was  scfnt  bgt 
his  father  against  Ptolemy,  who  had  invaded  Svria. 
He  was  defeated  near  Gaza ;  but  he  soon  re{»aured  bw 
loss  by  a  victory  over  one  of  the  generals  of  the  ene> 
my.  He  afterward  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  250  ship?  to 
Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians  to  liberty,  by  free- 
ing them  from  the  power  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy, 
and  expelling  the  nrrison  which  was  stationed  there 
under  Demetrius  Phalereos.  The  gntitude  of  the 
.\thenians  to  their  deliverer  [massed  all  bound?,  or  w  as 
only  equalled  by  their  fulsome  and  impious  adnldiioo, 
the  details  of  which  arc  to  be  found  m  the  p  iges  of 
Plutarch.  (Vit.  Demetr.,  c.  10)  But  Demetrius 
was  soon  summoned  by  his  father  to  leave  the  flattery 
of  orators  and  (lemaf^n^rucs,  m  order  to  resume  the 
combined  duties  of  an  admiral  and  an  engineer  m  the 
reduction  of  Cyprus.  After  a  slight  engagement  with 
Menelaiis,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  he  laid  siepe  to  Sal- 
amis,  the  ancient  capital  of  ihal  i&land  TUc  occur- 
rences of  this  siege  occupy  a  prominent  phicc  m 
history,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  dete  min- 
ed  resistance  opposed  to  the  assailants,  and  the  fi^mt 
iin[Hirf:inre  attache;!  to  its  issue  !iv  the  heads  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  as  for  a  new  species  of  warlike 
engine  invented  by  Demetrius,  and  first  employed  h^ 
him  againat  the  city  of  Salamis.  The  instiument  in 
question  was  called  an  HetepolU,  or  **Town-takcr,*^ 

and  was  an  immense  tower,  consisting  of  nine  strv- 
ries,  gradually  diminishing  as  they  rose  in  altitude, 
and  affording  accommodation  for  a  large  number  of 
armed  men,  who  discharged  all  sorts  of  missiles  a^rntrist 
the  ramparts  of  the  enemy.  Ptolemy,  dreading  the 
fall  of  ."^alamis,  which  would  j>avr  the  wav,  as  be  ea- 
sily foresaw,  for  the  entire  conqoeat  of  Cypma,  hod 
already  made  formidable  preparationa  for  compelting 
Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege.  A  memorable  scafight 
ensued,  in  which  the  niler  of  Egypt  was  cumpletcly 
defeated,  with  the  toss  of  nearly  all  his  fleet,  and  thirty 
thou?and  prisoners.  An  invasion  of  Egy|^  by  Anti- 
gonus, then  took  place,  but  ended  disgrscefuHv  ;  aitd 
Uemelnns  was  sent  to  reduce  tliC  Rhodian*.  who  ner- 
sistied  in  remaining  allies  to  Ptolemy.  The  opcratioM 
of  the  son  of  Aniigonns  before  Rhodes,  and  tbe  reao- 
lute  defence  of  i  pNce  liy  the  inhabitants,  prf  »rnt 
perhaps  the  most  rt  niarkable  example  of  skill  sod  fie- 
roism  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  uefeni  war- 
fare. Tbe  Hetqudi*  employed  on  this  occasion  greatly 
exceeded  the  one  that  wa*  used  in  the  sfegv  of  Sala- 
mis. Its  towers  were  15(1  feet  hifrh  ;  it  was  >iiip|ioned 
on  eight  eiioriDOus  whccU,  and  propelled  by  the  labovu 
of  3400  men.  After  a  siene  of  a  whole  year,)iOwev«r, 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  .i  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  Rliodians,  and  Demetrius,  at  the  rcoueal  of 
the  ,\thenians,  who  were  now  ai^am  '■•iibjected  to  iYtB 

Macedonian  yoke,  proceeded  to  rescue  Greece  from 
(be  pewwr  of  CaamidMr.  In  ihi*  be  wae  ao  auceaa*. 
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Ill  ^tk  Ke  vhmntely  tpi«Ml  the  terror  of  hia  arms 
orer  xhf  wbrie  of  that  coontry.  The  object  of  Anti- 
gonu*  ami  his  son  was  now  to  effect  the  final  atibjuga- 
Uoo  of  Maredonii,  Ej,n'pt.  and  the  Ease  The  con- 
of  Sekucna,  Ploiemj,  Lyaimachua,  and  Cas- 
idMnrfoft  mewed,  wiui  the  view  of  cniah- 
11^  ttwae  ambitioas  schpm^s,  and  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus 
thrr  socceeded  in  effecting  their  object.  Antigonus 
Tctl  a  ine  ccnUict,  ud  Demetrius,  after  a  precipitate 
•i|kef  MO  Bailee*  legeined  Ins  fleerwitb  only  e  anwll 
H— iMit  ef  Ma  opce  pwrerftil  boet.  Sidiiig  eeon  after 
to  Athene,  he  rprcived  iafellBttini  finiB  IM  fickle  and 
>:ngmf  fnt  mhabiunts  that  they  had  reeohred  to  admit 
no  kin^  within  their  city ;  upon  which,  finding  that  all 
Greece  had  now  submtUed  to  the  iofloence  of  Casaan- 
der.  be  made  a  descent  on  the  coiat  at  Corinth  for  the 
mere  purpose*  of  pIorid<  r  and  revenge,  and  afterward 
ffwammeri  umiiar  raragea  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Tlnee.  Foitaae,  twwewr,  aoon  smiled  again.  S«- 
le«eii«,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Lysitnach\is.  whoso  tor- 
nlenes  now  extended  to  the  Syrian  borders,  resolved 
l»  enpewtben  his  own  dominions  by  forming  an  alli- 
mtm  wtt  the  faapily  of  Deoetriita,  which  wee  atill 
peeeeMfd  of  coneidenble  cIubw  end  mteieata.  He 
Acrefore  made  prnposnls  for,  and  obtained  in  marriage, 
the  acromplt»hed  Slratonice,  the  daughter  of  hia  fur- 
B«r  rival.  The  power  of  Demetrius  again  became 
lormidable.  an  alliance  With  Ptolemy,  who  gave  him 
bi«  dac^fater  Ptolemais  in  methage,  haTing  also  added 
r«  irii  r<-a*f.  Havint;  compelled  the  Alheniaiis  to 
epea  thea  and  receive  a  gamaon,  and  having 
g— i—ety  fctgi»ea  their  prenottafickleneea,  he  turned 
h;<  attrr.fton  to  Macedonia,  and  haring  embraced  an 
Of  >JrtMn  tv  of  interfering  in  the  affaira  of  that  country, 
wbxh  was  afforded  by  dissensions  between  the  two 
aoni*  of  Cuetuder,  be  cat  off  Alexander,  one  of  the 
two  fTinceCi  aad  nide  Umeelf  meeter  of  the  throne. 

Hia  ff^JfM  ambition  now  projcc'.rd  nrw  conqiir sf-*  ni 
Caropc  and  Asia.  Tuniing  his  arms  against  i'yrrhus,  I 
be  drove  him  from  Tbesaaly,  and  then  marched  to 
Thebea,  which  he  took  by  aaeaolt.  About  the  eame 
•■•aieohebaai  the  city  ofDemetiieeon  the  Pehe- 
fit  gulf  ;  and,  in  ordor  '.o  increase  his  naval  jiower, 
nrnied  a  matnmonial  union  with  the  daughter  of  Aga* 
tbocle«,  tvTuit  of  Sicily.  His  fleet  at  length  amounted 
•o  6M  nllMa,  naay  of  them  having  fifteen  or  aizteen 
.  w  oara;  wbiw  bia  knd  forces  exceeded  consid- 
100.000  men.  of  which  more  than  12,000  were 
Tka  formidable  power  excited  the  alarm  of 
I  and  Ptolemy ;  the  latter  advaiieed  egatnat 
with  his  fleet,  while  the  former,  with  Pyrrhus 
his  iUy.  made  a  land  attack  on  Maccdon  in  two  differ- 
ent pomt*  at  oRce  Dcmotrius  took  the  field  with  his 
~  aiacnty,  but  when  be  aMmacbed  the  poeiiion  of 
m,  ilw  greater  part  of  BH  troope  deeerted  hire, 
ht^  was  compelled  to  flee  I,eaving  Maccdon  a 
pny  to  Lvsimachus  aod  Pyrrhus,  the  active  Demetrius 
~  vvcT  into  Asia  Minor  with  a  body  of  hia  beet 
'.l»«Mail  hia  advenaiy  in  the  moat 
hK'  TkB  entcvpriee  waa  at  first  at- 
ten^?d  with  the  most  hnlliant  success  In  a  short 
tioM,  however,  a  rbecli  was  imposed  on  his  career  by 
A^aikBele*.  the  son  of  Lyaimachoa,  and  Detnetriua 
wa*  cotnp^ed  to  apply  for  prou  riion  to  his  aged  son- 
io-Jaw  Seleocna.  The  lait<r  yielded  to  his  solicita- 
boos  onJy  so  far  as  to  grant  him  permission  to  spend 
twoaoothewittehwtaizuoiv ;  and  was  aobaequently 
iMhecid  bf  hmmt0im»^tta  hiraadf  of  ao  dangerous 
t  roent.  by  »en<!inp  him  a  prisoner  to  a  strong  fortress 
an  the  Syrian  coast,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Anti- 
Hk    A  sufficient  leveeoe  was  allowed  him  for  hia 

to  iodiUge  in  the  chace 
;  ahrtya,  howeTcr,  under  the 
*»<  J  his  keepers.    At  last,  however,  giving  up  all 
actnt  pqmuts,  be  eloaed  hia  checkered  liw,  at  the  end 
if  tee  mma,  a  Hetim  to  dMofat  aloA,  md 
Has 


pcrance.   Hia  rematna  were  delirend  up  lo  liia  bod 

Antigonus,  who  interred  them  with  great  splendour  in 
the  city  of  Demetrias.  The  age  of  Dcmetriua  at  the 
[inif  of  Lis  death  '.vas  fiflv-four.  His  po^tcrity  enjoy 
ed  the  throne  of  Macecion  in  continued  aucceaaiOB 
down  to  PtofBoa,  when  the  Roman  conqoeat  look  place. 
— Demetrius  was  remarkable  for  the  [wssesaion  of  two 
qualities,  which  seem  to  be  altogether  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  an  excessive  love  of  pleasure  and  an 
ardent  paaaion  for  glory.  Hia  coorue  in  conflicta,  hia 
profbund  aeauaintaM«  with  the  military  art,  and  hie 
skill,  particularly  in  the  construction  of  warlike  en- 
gines, constitute  strong  claima  on  the  remembrance  of 
posterity.  Hia  diaaolato  motab  have  been  justlv  cen> 
sured,  but  there  were  many  excellent  traits  of  charac- 
ter  which  went  far  towards  counterbalancing  his  vices 
He  always  !>howcd  himself  a  dutiful  and  alRctionate 
son,  a  mild  and  generoua  conqueror,  and  a  liberal  p«> 
tron  of  tike  arta.  (Pfatf.,  FtC  Dmeir.y—n.  Son  of 
.\r.tirjonus  fronStas.  and  grandson  of  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes,  succeeded  his  father,  B.C.  243.  He  made 
war  on  the  iGtolians  and  Achasans,  and  waa  successful 
against  both,  capecially  the  latter,  whom  be  defeated, 
although  under  the  t^mmand  of  Avatua.  He  had  die* 
lingni-Iifd  l;iiii-^!f.  hi  forr  coming  to  the  throne,  by 
driving  Alexander  of  Epirus  out  of  Macedonia,  and 
alao  atrtpping  him  of  hia  own  dominions.  He  reigned 
ten  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  Philip  HI. 
(Ji«/in,  26,  2 —Id.  ib  ,  28,  3.)— III.  Son  of  Philip 

III.  ,  of  Macedonia.  He  was  an  excellent  prince, 
greatly  beloved  by  hia  countiymen,  and  was  sent  by 
hia  fether  aa  a  hmtage  to  Rome,  where  he  alao  made 
many  friends  He  was  subsequently  Mm  rated,  and 
not  long  after  paid  a  second  to  the  capital  of  Ita 
ly,  88  an  ambassador  from  Philip,  on  which  occasion 
he  obtained,  by  hia  modeat  and  candid  deportment. 
faTOoraUe  terma  for  hia  parent,  when  the  latter  waa 

rnmplained  of  to  the  Roman  senate  hy  the  cities  of 
Greece.  Returning  home  loaded  with  marks  of  di»- 
tinction  from  the  Romans,  and  honoured  by  the  Mace- 
donians themselves,  who  regarded  him  as  the  liberator 
of  ^eir  country,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  own  fa- 
ther, and  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  brother  Perses. 
The  latter  eventually  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the 
cTOWD,  and  of  carrying  on,  for  this  pur|K)se,  a  laeiet 
correspondence  with  the  Romans.  Philip,  lending  too 
credulous  an  ear  to  the  charge,  put  his  son  Demetrius 
to  death,  and  only  discovered,  when  too  late,  the  utter 
falsity  of  the  accoaation.  (Lie.,  33,  30.— icf.,  39,  35, 
scqq.—U  ,  40,  5  — H.,  40,  S4.— Iif.,40.  64.  tetn.y- 

IV,  Surnamed  fiotrr  (Swrr//)).  or  "the  Preserver," 
was  the  son  of  Scleucus  Philopltor ;  and  was  sent  by 
his  failier,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  as  a  hosUge  to 
Rome.  He  was  living  there  in  ihia  condition  when 
his  father  died  of  poison,  B.C.  I7«.  Hia  uncle  Anti> 
ochns  Epiphanes  thereupon  usurped  the  throne,  and 
was  aucceeded  by  Antiochus  Eupator.  Dcmetriua, 
meanwhile,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  interest  the 
senate  in  his  behalf,  secretly  escaped  from  Rome, 
through  the  advice  of  Polybins  the  historian,  and,  find- 
ing a  party  in  Syria  ready  to  support  his  claims,  de- 
feated aodi  put  to  death  Eupator,  and  ascended  the 
throne.  He  waa  aubBcqnendy  acknowledged  as  king 
by  the  Romans.  After  this  he  freed  the  Tlabylonians 
from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus  hihI  Ih  raclides,  and 
waa  honoured  for  this  service  with  the  tule  of  Soter. 
At  a  subeequent  period  he  aent  hia  generala  Nicanoc 
and  Bacchides  into  Judaa,  at  the  aolttritatlon  of  Afei- 
mns,  the  high-priest,  who  had  usurped  that  office  with 
the  aid  of  Eupator.  These  two  commanders  ravaged 
the  country,  and  Bacchides  defeated  and  slew  the  cel- 
ebrated Jtidas  Maccaba:u8.  Demetrius,  at  last,  be- 
came so  hated  by  his  own  subjects,  and  an  object  of  aO 
much  dwiike,  if  no?  nf  fi  ,ir,  to  the  neighbouring  princes, 
that  they  advocated  tho  claima  of  Alexander  Bala,  and 
be  Ml  ut  battle  agahMi  thia  competitor  for  the  ciem, 
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■Iter  having  reigned  twelve  years  (from  B.C.  163  to 
B.C.  150).  His  dcaih  waa  aveugtd,  however,  by  his 
son  and  successor  Dmieuius  Nicalor.  (Polyb.,  31, 
31.  l^.—U.,  32,  4«  «ea«.>-ii.,33, 14,  uqq. 
WtMh'l^34,  Z.—U.,  35.  1.)— V.  SonM'  th«  prece- 
diiii;,  was  sumamcd  Ntcatvr,  or  "the  Canijucror." 
He  druvu  out  Alexander  DaIa,  wuh  tht:  aid  uf  Piul^- 
my  Pbilomctori  who  had  given  him  his  daughter  Cle- 
ODBtrs  in  miiznge,  Uw^gti  aho  «nt  alrawij  ilic  wife  of 
BBla.  He  ucended  the  throne  B.C.  146,  bat  aoon 
abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  iiKlolence  and  dc!i  i  u  'l 
ety,  leaving  the  reins  ul  guvLruincnt  in  the  baodii  ul 
Leaihcncs,  his  fovobrue,  an  unprwicipled  and  violent 
«nan.  The  disgust  to  which  his  conduct  gave  ri.se  in- 
duced Tryphon,  who  had  been  governor  of  Aiiiiocli 
under  Bala,  to  revolt,  and  place  upon  the  throne  Anti- 
ocbiu  Dionysius,  son  of  Bak  and  Cleopatn,  a  child 
only  four  years  of  age.  Abattte«nMied,mwhidiDe> 
uctrius  was  defeated,  and  .\ntiochus,  now  lecoiving 
the  surname  of  Theos,  was  conducted  by.  the  victors 
to  Antioch,  and  pwdtwwj  kiiur  of  Syria.  Ho  reign- 
ed, however,  only  in  WB».  Im  actual  monarch  was 
Tryphon,  who  put  him  to  death  at  the  end  of  about 
two  years,  and  caused  himself  to  be  prockitncJ  in  his 
•teao.  Demetrius,  meanwhile,  held  4iia  court  at  So- 
Imieia.  Thinking  that  the  crones  of  Tryphon  would 
•oon  make  him  universally  detested,  lie  turned  hi  -  ' 
arms  in  a  different  direction,  and  inarched  agdiust  the 
Parthians,  in  the  hope  that,  if  he  returned  victorious,  he 
would  be  enabled  the  more  eaaily  to  hd  bimaelf  of  bia 
Syrian  antagonist.  After  aome  etteeeaaes,  however, 
he  was  entrapped  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Parthian 
monarch  Miiiiradaieb,  and  ins  army  was  attacked  and 
cut  to  pieces.  His  c.jj  i.vay  among  the  Pwribiaaa  was 
au  honourable  one,  and  Mtiiuadalea  made  him  enouae 
bis  daiii;bter  Rbodoguna  The  intenigence  oi  this 
nidrriaj^e  il'  i  xasjjctJiLd  Cleojialra,  ilut  ^hc  gave  her 
hand  to  Anliociiub  bidetet*,  lier  i;ruluer-in-law,  who 
thereupon  ascended  the  throne.  Sidetes  having  been 
slain  III  a  battle  with  the  Parthians  after  a  rcign  of 
several  years,  Demetrius  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
Mithradatctt  and  remounted  the  throne.  His  subjects, 
however,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  his  pride  and 
enielty,  requested  from  Ptolemy  Physcon,  a  king  of  the 
race  of  'lu-  .SLliuciJy  to  govern  tlicin.  PtoUrny  sent 
Alexander  Zi.bin«i.  Dt.inetnub,  diiven  out  by  the  Syr- 
ians, came  to  Ptolomais,  where  Cleopatra,  his  first  wife, 
then  held  sway,  but  the  ffttes  were  abut  against  bim. 
He  then  took  refoffe  in  Tyre,  but  was  put  to  death  by 
the  ^'ovcrnor  of  the  city.  Zebina  rcooinj>eiiseJ  the 
Tyrians  for  this  act,  by  permitting  them  to  hve  ac- 
cOfding  to  their  own  laws,  and  from  this  period  com- 
mences what  is  called  by  cbrooologists  the  era  of  the 
independence  of  Tyre,  which  was  still  subsisting  at 
the  lime  of  the  council  of  Chalccdon,  574  years  after 
this  event.  {Jaaepk.,  Anl.  Jud.,  13,  fi, — Id.  13, 
12.— /J.  ih  ,  13,  l7.-^u#/i«,  36,t.— Jil.,  89,  I.— 
L'Ail  dr  rnifur  ],s  ThiUs,  vol.  2,  p.  331.)— VI  Sur- 
naiueJ  EiU.ti.rus  ^Ki'Auijju{),  "the  Seasonable"  or 
"  Fortunate,"  was  the  fourth  son  of  Antiochus  Gry- 
pus.  He  was  proclaimed  king;  at  Damascua,  and,  in 
conjunction  witn  his  brother  PniKp,  to  whom  a  part  of 
Syna  remained  faithful,  drove  out  Antiochus  Eusebes 
from  thai  country,  compelling  hint  to  take  refuge 
among  tiie  Parthians.  The  two  brothers  then  divided 
Syri*  between  them,  Antioch  being  the  capiul  of  Phil- 
ip, and  Damascus  that  of  Demetrius.  The  Utter  after- 
ward iiurcueJ  to  "he  aid  of  the  Jews,  who  had  n  volted 
ixom  their  kin^  Alexander  Janneus.  He  was  recalled, 
However,  to  his  own  dominions  by  the  news  of  an  in* 
vision  on  the  part  of  hi^  own  brother  Phibi).  He  took 
Antioch,  and  bcbieged  Philip  in  Bertea  ;  but  tiie  Utu  r 
Ming  succoured  by  the  Parthians  and  Arabians,  De- 
metcias  was  besieged  in  his  own  camp,  end  at  length 
akea  prisoner.  He  was  brea^  to  tte  King  of  Iv> 
who  treated  him  with  gmat  distiiie(ioii»  and  fwtf 


bim  into  Upper  Asia.    He  ce^gped  •  Uttto  over  su 
years.    The  Ahhi  Belley  has  wnttMi  a  learned  disser- 
tation on  the  reign  of  tins  monarch,  illustrated  by  med- 
als.   (Jfem.  dt  rAcad.  dct.  Inter.,  vol.  29.>— VII. 
Pepagomenus,  a  medical  writer,  who  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  ,Mich<i"M'! ri,  ( I'^ItoIot-i,)     Ijy  die  or- 
der of  this  inunaich,  he  wrote  a  woiii  on  tnc  Ouut 
{ttefi  II(K'U}>;a().    We  have  two  treatises  under  his 
name:  bat  it  ia  exticmeiy  doubtM  wbetiior  be  was 
indeed  dadr  avther.   The  first  ia  on  the  art  of  lataiM 
falcons;  the  second,  on  the  mode  of  breaking  sad 
training  dogs.    {ScIiqU,  Hut.  Lu.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  265.) 
The  best  edition  of  the  treatise  on  the  gout  is  that  ol 
Bcrnhard,  Aiiut.,  1753,  8vo.— VHI.  Phalereus  (three 
syllables — <J>a/.r;;jti  f),  a  native  of  Phaleruni  in  Attica, 
and  the  last  of  the  more  duiingoished   orators  of 
Uxeece.   He  was  the  son  of  a  person  who  bad  bam 
4*Te  to  Timalhfloe  and  Conon.   (ComptM  ifiUM, 
Var.  Hist  ,  12,  i'i,  and  the  remarks  of  Pemonius,  ad 
loc)    But,  though  burn  in  iki»  luw  conditioo,  be  seen 
made  himself  distinguished  by  his  talents,  and  WMit 
ready  a  cwnqMcooits  individual  in  the  public  assam> 
blies  when  Antipater  became  maalar  of  Athens ;  for 
he  was  obliged  to  »ave  himself  by  flight  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Macedonian  partv.    He  was  compelled 
to  quit  the  city  a  second  time,  when  Polyspercbos 
tiiok  possession  of  it  through  hi^  son.  Subsequently 
named  by  Cassaudcr  as  (governor  of  Alliens  (B.C. 
312),  he  BO  gained  the  aireciions  of  his  countrymen, 
tb^,  during  the  leu  years  in  which  be  filled  this  oi> 
fiee,  they  are  aaid  to  have  raised  to  htm  thceo  hni' 
drcd  and  sixty  statues.    Atliena.>u8,  however,  on  the 
authority  of  Duris,  a  iSainian  writer,  reproaches  hun 
with  luxuriooa  ud  expensive  habits,  while  lie  prescn* 
bed,  at  the  «1M  tine,  frugality  to  hie  Miow'citissmb 
and  fixed  Ibnita  for  their  ezpeoditurea.    It  is  tbou^ 
however,  that  Duris,  or  else  .Vlheuasus  in  copying  hun, 
erred  with  respect  to  ti^e  name  ;  since  what  the  lattei 
relates  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  .£lian  mentions  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes.    (Var.  HtsL,  9,  lH.)    After  the 
death  of  his  protector,  Demetrius  was  dnven  from 
Athens  by  .\niigonu3and  Demetrius  Poliorcete?  ( B.C. 
306).    The  neople  of  that  city,  always  fickle,  alwMS 
ungrateful,  always  the  sport  of  the  oaBogogues  «ne 
ruled  them,  ir.f  rthrnw  the  numerous  statnes  they  h.id 
erected  to  him,  aiiiiough  he  bad  been  then  bei^eiactur 
and  idol*  and  even  condemned  hint  to  death.  Deme- 
trius, upon  this,  retired  to  the  court  of  Altxaodia^ 
where  he  lived  upward  of  twenty  years.    It  is  gaoer* 
ally  supposed  that  he  was  the  individual  whu  ^ava 
Piuleioy  the  advice  to  found  the  Museiun  and  iaoioua 
library.   Thie.  prineo  consulted  him  also  as  lo  the 
choice  of  a  successor.    Demetrius  was  in  favour  of 
the  monarch's  eldest  son.  but  the  kiae  eventually  de- 
cided for  the  »un  wiioin  he  had  by  las  second  wife 
Bereikice.    When  Ptolemy  II.,  tberdore,  came  to  the 
throne,  he  revenged  himself  on  the  milueky  ceonaeU 
lor  by  exiling  him  to  a  di.st-rt  [irovinco  in  Upper 
Egypt,  where  DemeLriui,  put  an  rud  to  lu^  uai>  ide 
by  the  bite  of  ■BMp(B.C.  284. — ('o(n]>are  the  disaer- 
tattoa  of  Bonamy,  on  the  life  of  Demetrius  Pbaleiem^ 
Mem.  de  FAead.  dee.  Inter,  el  BdU»  Lettret,  vol.  7,  p, 

\C)7,  *<"yy  ).  Cictro  describe*  Dcinelriiii  as  a  [M.)Iisbed, 
sweet,  and  graceful  speaker,  but  dchcicnt  lu  energy 
and  power.  (Ik  Orat.,  2,  Zi  —Brut.,  9.)  Qaintilian 
a&.nigns  to  him  much  of  talent  and  fluency.  {Inst. 
(Jr.,  10,  1,  80.)  Both  writers,  however,  agree  that  he 
was  the  first  who  deviated  in  a  marked  degree  from 
the  diaraoter  that  previously  belonged  to  Attic  elo- 
quence. We  CMBOt  Ibim  any  opinion  of  our  own  M* 
specting  the  merits  of  this  \vrif'*r.  tH.^canse  his  histor- 
ical, political,  and  philosophical  writings  are  ail  lost. 
In  the  number  of  these  was  a  treatise  "On  the  Jemamt' 
and  another  "  On  (Ae  Laies  o^  Atkau"  two  piaci% 
the  acquieitioo  of  which  would  piovo  of  gMftt  Tab*  to 
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upytMn  to  h«rt  ctrntaiocd  tlr^n  "a  Life  nf  ArUtidai.^^ 
M^m  inr«  Mid  tbat  tiie  works  ol  JJciseUiu*  are  lo»l: 
there  rxuta,  rt  »  true,  under  hi*  Dame  "  A  Treatite 
tnt  Elvcutum^  (irrpt  'Ei)faivtiai\  a  work  full  of  in- 
gecotus  otMcrvaUons ;  but  cntica  agree  in  makiDg  it 
of  iaierorii;in     I(  appears  that  the  copyists  have  con- 
I  Demeinns  Pbaiwrena  with  Demetrius  of  Aiex- 
vilw  iwuiriiBd  uteMilBiW  AhmUos,  and  was. 
pcifaaf«,  ihfc  autlior  of  the  work  in  qtirstmn     Hesidcx  : 
iiic  imtwe      Kiocuuuo,  iben««^tJi  a  stiiBil  ^ork  On  \ 
tkt  Jkftfhtkegms  of  lie  Seven  Sages,  which  Stobx-us 
few  iMKMd  n  hi*  dnd  diMMM,  M  being  the  iii«duo- 
tm  of  DcMhme  Fhifai«M.<~TlM  lMMMlti0M  of  die 
ireaii*e  on  Elocution  ai«,  that  of  Gale,  Oxan.,  167R, 
r«-«diM(i  t>y  Fischer,  L^.,  1773,  dvo,  and  that 
«r  J.  G.  SchBeMler.  .^IIml,  1779,  8vo.   This  ImI  is 
->r  !~'«i  «ri:h  hut  little  care  ;  yet  it  is  critical,  and  sop- 
put'ti  vmh  aa  cjtcellent  commentary-    {SchitU,  Hist. 
Ltt.  Gr.,  Tol.  3,  p.  241.  iifqq  )—i\.  A  Cynic  pliilos- 
MiMB^  wlw  toonahed  at  Corinth  in  the  tkst  ceuiury. 
Autiif  «b«  ni|Q  of  Caligata,  he  taught  pkiio»opby  at 
Rome-  .vh>     be  obtained  thr  hu:hest  reputation  for 
mkuD  and  vatae.    He  was  Damsbed  from  Rome  in 
ll»  lime  of  Nero,  for  bis  free  censure  of  public  man- 
mm,   AMm  lh«  4m/k  of  Ihi*  emperor  ho  lOUwtad  to 
Raine ;  bet  iho  ImUimm  of  hn  l«nguag«  eooii  ofliad' 
(ti  Ve«pu:ari,  and  again  subjecte  d  :i m  lu  ihe  punish- 
mtni  Ol  euie.    Apoiloaius,  with  wkitn  be  hm  eOD- 
tatod  »  fneodship,  prevailed  on  Titw  to  MnH  kin ; 
bet  coder  Domitun  be  shared  the  common  fate  of 
pbloiophera,  and  withdrew  to  Puteoli.    Seneca,  who 
was  mimtairiy  aequainted  with  him,  speaks  in  the 
I  o^  ko  — ■aaliao  otogowoe,  sound  judg- 
,  kUMfA  fafticodo,  ond  ioflniblo  integrity.  ( <SVn- 
ie  Va  BeaJ  .  2S  .  ) 
DkHOCtmts,  a  ceiebraied  physician  ot'  Crotoiia,  son 
tt  OiliplMr  n4  iwrtmate  with  Polycrates.    He  was 
mmtmd  as  a  primner  from  Samos  to  Danos,  king  of 
Ptosis,  where  be  acquired  gr^i  riches  and  much  repu- 
tux>n  bf  tvio  curt  *  which  he  perlonned,  one  on  the 
k^g,  and  the  other  on  Atoasa.    Always  desuoua  of 
■MaMf  to  kia  ootifo  coontry,  be  pretended  to  enter 
!B»«  the  vi*'«j  and  interests  of  the  Pi ;  Man'!,  and  pro- 
em^  ziui^Li  lo  be  sent  with  some  nciun  ii  to  ciplore 
the  coast  oi  Greece,  and  to  ascertain  m  what  parts  it 
■iflM  he  attacked  with  tbo  graatott  pcobtbiltl^r  of  M«- 
ooM.  Siofipu)^  at  Thnacom,  the  Pienino  1*010  foiiod 
as  jnd  l>^n»oco«k  -  <  ■■  ipcd  to  Crotona,  whither 

the  Fmmt'.*  toiiowcd  hnn,  and  demanded,  but  lOTain, 
Alt  he  shmM  b«  restored.  He  settled  there,  and 
■BTied  tbf  (kughter  of  Milo.  C^hoo,  V.  H.,  8, 18. 
^Hertdot ,  3,  124,  &c  ) 

DzBortiTTs,  a  celct>rated  philosopher,  born  at  Ab- 
dera.  aWut  4dO  or  494  H C,  but  aecordiiig  to  some, 
4«0or47OBC.  &thcr wwr o «nb ornoblo Cho- 
it  and  of  z^v^x  wealth,  and  contributed  largely  to- 
tMirds  the  I'Men^inmcDi  of  ttte  aiiny  of  Xerxes,  on  his 
frttm  to  Asia.  As  a  reward  for  this  service,  the  Por- 
hMiiad  tbo  ottm  Abdanto*  heb 
I  lift  Moong  4mm  Mfofit  CbfttdMn  Mogi. 
;mocff?u^.  accotdiDg  to  Diogenes  !  k rti  was  in- 
Mracted  by  these  Eastern  sages  m  astronomy  and  the- 
ology.  Ami  the  dctth  of  his  father,  he  determined 
to  rravol  im  WKb  of  wisdom  ;  and  devoted  to  this 
purpooe  the  povfiou  which  fell  to  hiin,  aiuounting  to 
one  hundred  ulc  r.u     He  m  said  to  have  visited  Egypt 

tad  £thiopM,  the  I'cmaB  Ma^,  aad,  accordiog  to  MMue, 
o«OB  dM  O^nnMMophisu  of  Indta.  Whellior,  in  tbo 

«icr«*  of  his  tnt(l»,  he  vUited  Athens  or  attended 
«po.T  Anaiag^oraj.  ii  vinci^rtain.  There  can  be  little 
danbt,  however,  thst.  daring  Mm  part  of  his  life,  he 
tMilMtrocud  in  tbo  PjrthMniH  ocbool,  and  perticu- 
Wf  Aol  he  sree  o  AKlpW  of  Leucippns.  After  a 
tnf  c«at»e  of  years  thus  spent  in  travelling,  rnjunn  n- 
'  to  Abden,  nehty  atorod  with  the  tree*- 


of  subsistence.  His  brother  Damobis,  howev- 
er, received  him  kuuilj,  and  hb«raUy  supplied  ail  hi* 
wants.  It  mo  •  low  in  Abdcra,  that  whoever  should 
waste  his  potrimonj,  should  be  deprived  of  the  riles 
of  aepnltare.  Democritus,  desiring  to  avoid  this  dis. 
grace,  gavo  public  lectures  to  the  people,  chiefly  from 
his  larger  JJuuotnuu,  the  moat  valuable  of  his  wri- 
tings ;  in  Mtitm,  bo  TCCOived  from  his  bearers  uiuny 
valuable  presents,  and  ;>ihr  r  iLstimoniLS  of  rLsptci, 
which  r(;U«iVt;d  him  Iroui  aJl  auuiuiiiision  ul  !>uOuiuig 
public  censure  as  a  apendtbrifl.  Leiuoenius,  by  hia 
taamiii^  and  wiadom,  and  oapacially  by  bi«  acquamtp 
aneowitb  natural  pbonotooaa,  acquired  great  fame,  and 
excited  much  admiration  among  the  i^iiorani  .Midi  ritcis. 
By  giving  previous  noticea  of  unexpected  changes  in 
the  weolber,  and  by  other  ariifieeat  ho  bod  Ao  OMieaa 
to  make  thein  believe  that  ho  possessed  a  power  oi 
predicting  future  events,  and  they  not  only  looked  upon 
him  as  something  more  than  mortal,  but  even  proposed 
to  ittvest  bun  wub  tbo  duectioD  of  tbeu  public  albiia. 
From  inoUnatioii  and  habit,  however,  be  profetted  o 
contemplative  to  an  active  life,  and  t!n n  f  rr  Jeclined 
these  public  honours,  and  passed  tbie  remainder  of  his 
days  in  solitude.  It  is  said  ibat  fnxn  this  time  bo 
apaot  bis  days  and  nighu  in  eavenis  and  sepulchrea ; 
nd  some  even  relate,  that,  in  order  to  be  more  per- 
fectly ma»t)'r  of  hitt  mtelU'ctual  faculties,  he  deprived 
himself,  by  meaus  of  a  boming-glatis,  of  the  organs  of 
n^.  liie  alery,  bowovor,  ia  utterly  incredible,  aineo 
the  'vntrr"!  who  mention  it  afTirm  ihai  DtmocritUB 
empioytU  tua  leisure  m  writing  books,  and  iii  drnvcl- 
ing  the  bodies  uf  animals,  neither  of  which  could  well 
have  bean  offMtodwitbooteyeaw  Moc  ia  greater  crad> 
It  doe  to  the  tale  that  Democritua  apont  bis  leiaoio 
hours  in  chemical  researches  after  the  philosophcr'a 
stoue,  the  dream  of  a  later  8{?c  ;  or  to  the  story  ot  liis 
conversation  with  Hippocrau^i,  grounded  upon  letters 
which  are  said  to  have  passed  between  ibe  father  of 
medicine  and  the  people  of  Abdera,  on  ibe  soppoeed 
madnt's  mI  Democritus,  h<:A  v  l,i<  h  are  so  i  .iili  ip.Iv 
sponoQs  that  it  would  require  the  credulity  of  the  Ab- 
deritoo  tbaoaalfoa  to  soppeao  them  genuine.  The 
only  reasonable  coiirln'snn  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  and  other  maneiious  tales,  la,  llat  Uemocrilui 
was,  what  he  is  commonly  represented  to  have  been, 
a  man  of  lofty  genioo  ood  ponotioting  jodgnionti  who, 
by  a  long  coBloe  of  fltody  and  dbaervatien,  beeamo  an 
eminent  master  of  speculative  and  physical  ^rit  nce; 
the  natoral  eoiMe<|o«)nce  of  which  was,  that,  like  Koger 
Bacon  in  n  htor  period,  he  aatoniahod  aiid  impoMd 
npon  his  ignorant  and  credulous  countrymen.  rOtio> 
nius  relates,  that  he  was  perfectly  ac(]uainted  with  tbo 
virtoeH  of  herbs,  plants,  and  htones,  and  that  ho  spent 
bio  kfs  in  making  experiments  upon  natural  bodies. — 
DaoMKrilno  faMMOtt  eoomonly  known  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  The  Laughing  PhtUtsopher  ,"  and  it  is 
gravely  related  by  Soneca  {Dt  ha,  S,  10. — Dc  Tranq., 
16),  that  he  never  appeared  in  public  without  express- 
ing his  contempt  of  tbo  CaUiaa  of  mankind  by  laa|^ 
ter.  But  this  aceotmt  la  wboHy  ineenaiatont  wiA 
what  has  been  related  concerning  his  fondness  for  a 
life  of  gloomy  solitude  and  profound  contemplation ; 
and  wiui  the  ationgth  and  olovation  of  mind  which  his 
philosophical  researches  must  have  required,  and  which 
are  ascribed  to  htm  by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity. 
Thus  maeh,  however,  may  he  ea.>*ilv  admiiiod  on  tbo 
ecodit  of  ^ian  ( F.  if.,  4^  SO)  and  llucian  ( VU.  Aitet., 
vol.  S,  p.  119,  sd  INp.),  that  otnonaoanperior  to  the 
generality  of  his  contrmrnraries,  and  whose  lot  it  was  to 
live  among  a  race  of  men  who  were  stupid  to  a  proverb, 
mi^t  frequently  treat  their  follies  with  ridicule  and 
contempt.  Aoeoidingly,  we  find  that,  among  his  fel- 
low-citixena,  bo  oibtalned  tbe  appellation  of  yrkaaiifoc, 
OT  the  "  Dcridrr.''^  Df  ni<  r-'iiis  appears  to  h  ivi  I'ocn 
in  bia  morale  chaste  and  temperate  ;  and  his  sobriety 
wmnfMhfmhmilkfMfi.  Ho  lived  and  <»• 
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joyed  Ihc  use  of  his  facuUiea  to  tho  i^rm  of  a  hundred 
years  .(some  saj  several  years  longer),  and  at  last  died 
mere  deea]r.<— Democritii»M|Mioded  the  atom- 1 
ic  theory  of  his  mester  I^ucippoa,  to  support  the  troth 
of  which  he  maintained  the  tmpos<ibility  of  division  ad 
infiniiutn  ;  and  I'rotn  tlic  diJficutly  of  assigning  a  com- 
mencement of  time,  he  argued  the  eternity  of  existing 
titnra,  of  void  apece,  eod  of  motion.  He  supposed 
the  atom?,  originally  similsr,  to  rnHowed  with  cer- 
tain tiro|>erties,  soch  as  impenetruoility,  and  a  density 
projiortioiiate  to  their  volume.  He  referred  every  ac- 
tive tod  pasflive  affection  toowttion,  ceoaed  by  impect, 
limited  by  the  principle  he  eamined,  thet  like  era  only 
act  on  l:ln  He  drew  a  distinction  between  primarj' 
motion  and  secondary  ;  impulse  and  reaction ;  from  a 
combinairon  of  which  h«  produced  rotatory  motion. 
Herein  consists  the  law  m  necessity,  by  which  all 
>  things  in  nature  are  ruled.    From  the  endless  multi- 

Elicity  of  atoinsi  have  resulted  the  worlds  which  we 
ehold,  with  all  the  properties  of  immensity,  reaem- 
bhnee,  tad  dlMunilitude  which  belong  to  them.  The 
soul  consists  (such  is  his  doctrine)  of  globular  atoms 
of  fire,  which  impart  movement  to  the  body.  Main- 
taining his  atomic  theory  throughout,  Democritus  in- 
troduced the  bypotbeeia  of  images  {elduM),  •  •pociee 
•r  etnanatton  mm  eztOTnal  objects,  which  make  u  im- 

KTB-ssioii  on  our  senses,  and  from  the  influence  of  whicli  ' 
e  deduced  seiuation  {ala^aif)  and  thought  (vur/aif). 
H>  dixtingotabed  between  ft rode«  imperfect,  and  there- 
fore false  perception,  and  a  true  one.  In  the  same 
manner,  consistently  with  his  theory,  be  accounted  for 
the  popular  notions  of  the  Deity  ;  partly  throuph  our 
ineapactty  to  understand  fully  the  pbenomeoa  of  which 
wo  BK  witneieea,  and  pertly  from  the  tmpreeaione  eom- 
munieafed  by  certain  beings  {el6u?M)  of  enormous 
stature,  and  resembling  the  human  figure,  which  in- 
Inbit  the  air.  I'o  these  he  ascribed  areaniR,  and  the 
cnneea  of  divination.  He  carried  htl  theory  into  prac- 
tical philosophy  also,  laying  down  thit  happiness  con- 
sisted m  ail  iijiiahility  of  temperament  {eiihfun), 
whence  he  deduced  hm  moral  priDciplea  and  prudcii- 
tiil  maxims.  It  was  from  Demoeritoa  that  Epicuru!* 
Borrowed  the  priocipai  features  of  his  metaphysics. 
(Enfield't  HUtonj  of  Phthgopky,  vol.  1,  p.  423,  leqq. 
—Ri/trr.  Ilist  Phil ,  vol.  I,  p^  644,  stfq,^Tmme.' 
mann't  Manuel,  p.  79.) 

OtMODdcos,  I.  •  muaidan  at  the  court  of  Aleinoits, 
who  sang  in  tho  presence  of  TIIvsrcs.  (Horn  ,  Od., 
8,  44.— d€  Mus  y-U.  A  Trojan  chief,  who 
came  with  .Cneas  into  Itely,  iriMM  ae  was  hilled. 
(Fir;.,  ^n.,  10,413.) 

DiHotioir,  r.  s  centaur,  killed  by  Theora*  at  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithous.  (OnW,  ^fel ,  12,  3.'j().)— IT  A 
aon  of  Antenor,  killed  by  AcbiUes.  {Hmn.,  //.,20,396.) 

DsNftMX,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  of  excellent  charac- 
ter, contemporary  with  Lucian,  who  relates  his  history. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  of  wealthy  parents,  and  is 
describerl  hy  l/uciati  us  havititr  been  the  best  philoso- 
pher he  ever  knew.  Demooax  reaided  at  Athena,  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  nearly  M  yean,  and  was  honoaed 
at  his  death  with  a  public  funeral.  (Lwrian,  fifc,  De- 
monad.,  vol.  5,  p.  ^31,  se^q.,  ed.  Btp.) 
I>ihoph5oi«  or  DbmSphon.  Vtd.  Phyllis. 
DsMoemiNBa,  I.  a  celebnted  Athenian  orator,  a 
native  of  the  boroogh  of  PMnia,  in  the  tribe  Pandio- 
nis.  His  father,  Demo^thenpf,  wa.i  a  citizen  of  rank 
and  opulence,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  manufactory  of 
arms;  not  a  common  hiacksmiih,  as  the  language  of  j 
Jovenal  (10, 180)  would  lead  us  to  believe  The  son 
waa  bom  in  the  fourth  year  of  llie  OHih  Olympiad, 
B  C  3!?.^,  and  lost  his  father  at  the  early  nge  of  seven 
years,  when  he  waa  left  to  the  can  of  bis  mothart 
Claobule.  The  ^ardiana  to  whom  Ua  latb«r  had 
in'.r'i<'f  I  r1  the  administration  of  a  larpo  property  pro- 
vii^g  iaithlesH  lo  tlietr  charge,  and  wasting  a  large  por- 
tfon  of  hia  oaUiiMiqr*  Iho  anMr>t  aady  siiidiM  won 


aerioualy  impeded  by  the  want  of  sufTtcient  menn^,  vc 
say  nothing  of  the  over-anxious  fears  of  maternal  tea- 
deroess,  and  the  dsMeate  atate  of  bis  can  haaMii 
When  Demoathenaa  waa  aboot  siiioea  ftom  off  uok 
his  curiosity  was  attracted  by  a  trial  in  whi^  Oaffio* 
tratua  pleaded,  and  won  a  cause  of  i  i  ri^iderablc  inn- 
portaoce.    The  eloquence  which  |JXOcurcd,  and  liie 
acclamations  which  followed,  his  success,  so  inflamod 
the  ambition  of  the  yowng  Athenian,  that  he  deter- 
mtned  to  devote  himself  thenceforward  to  the  aaaidu- 
oos  study  of  oratory.    He  chose  Ittxus  as  hin  master 
rather  than  laocratos  (oitber  because  Uiia  plan  waa  loaa 
expensive,  or  beeanae  the  atylo  of  dm  laittar  waa  nnt 
sufficiently  nervous  and  energetic):  from  Plato,  also, 
he  imbibed  much  of  the  richness  and  tho  grandeur 
which  characterized  the  writfogtof  that  mighty  mastez. 
At  the  age  of  sevajtMu  be  appeand  before  tbo  pubhe 
tribunals,  and  pronouiwed  againat  his  faitUen  guar- 
dians, and  against  a  debtor  to  hia  father's  estate,  fite 
orations,  which  were  crowned  with  complete  success. 
These  discourses,  in  all  probability,  had  received  the 
finishintj  hand  from  Issus,  under  whoui  Drmosthenes 
contujued  to  study  for  the  epace  of  four  years  after  he 
had  reached  his  majority.    An  opening  ao  brilliantly 
aueceMful  imboldened  tlie  yooi^  orator,  as  may  wall 
be  anppoaed,  to  speak  befijio  the  people ;  but,  whon  h« 
'  made  the  attempt,  his  feeble  anil  summering  voice.  hi» 
interrupted  respiration,  his  ungraceful  geatiues,  and  bia 
ill-arranged  perioda,  bron^  opoo  him  ganani  lidieolo. 
Returning  home  in  the  utmost  diatrcsa,  he  waa  reani- 
mated by  the  kind  aid  of  the  actor  Satyrus,  who,  bav- 
m(T  rcijuested  Demosthenes  to  repeat  sonif  passage 
from  a  dramatic  poet,  pronounced  the  aante  exuact 
after  him  with  ao  moen  eorroetueaa  of  eametaaiea, 
and  in  a  manner  so  true  to  nature,  that  it  appeared  to 
the  young  orator  to  be  quite  a  different,  paasage.  Con 
vinced,  thereupon,  how  much  grace  and  perauaaivc-  p>ow  • 
er  a  proper  enunciation  and  manner  add  to  the  boat 
oration,  tie  raaolved  to  eorreet  the  defieioaeiaa  of  his 
youth,  and  accomplished  this  with  a  zeal  and  peraO* 
verance  which  have  paased  into  a  proverb.  How 
deeply  he  commaada  oor  respect  and  admiration  by 
his  struggles  to  overcome  his  natural  infirtnities,  and 
remove  the  impresaions  produced  by  his  first  apfiear- 
anco  before  his  assembled  countrymen  I     He  was  not 
indebted  for  the  gloiy  be  acquired  either  to  tbe  bounty 
of  natoro  or  to  m  favovr  or  cnevmaiaaeea,  bat  to  tlm 
inherent  strength  of  his  own  unconquerable  will.  To 
free  himself  from  slaxnmenng,  he  apoke  with  pebUea 
in  his  mouth,  a  etory  resting  on  tbe  authority  of 
metrina  Fhalarana,  Ida  conteoqxnary.    It  also  aiyaro 
that  he  waa  unable  to  articalato  clearly  the  teitar  R ; 
but  he  vanquished  that  difficulty  most  f«  rf-^v  ily  ;  for 
Cicero  says,  "  exercUatione  fecuse  ut  plenisaunc  diu- 
fof."   He  removed'  the  distortion  of  featuras,  whieh 
accompanied  his  utterance,  by  watching  tbe  nnovetnenta 
of  hia  countenance  in  a  mirror;  and  a  naked  aword 
was  suspended  over  his  left  shoulder  while  he  waa 
dechumiiiff  in  private,  to  prevent  its  riaiog  above  th« 
level  of  Ao  nght.  That  bis  ononeiatieii  be 
loud  and  full  of  emphast?.  he  frequently  ran  up  the 
steepest  and  most  uneven  walks,  an  exercise  by  which 
his  voice  acquired  bolll  laioo  and  energy ;  and  on  the 
seaabore,  when  the  wavoa  waro  violently  agilated,  be 
declaimed  aloud,  to  aceuatom  himaelf  to  tbe  noiae  and 
tumult  of  a  public  assembly.    He  consfr^icted  a  sub- 
terranean atudy,  where  he  would  often  stay  for  two  ot 
three  moniha  together,  shaving  one  side  of  bis  heo4, 
that,  in  case  he  should  wish  to  go  abroad,  the  Khame 
of  appearing  ui  that  condition  mi^ht  keep  him  vviLhia. 
In  this  solitary  retreat,  by  the  light  uf  his  lamp,  be 
copied  and  rocopied,  too  times  at  least,  the  oratiom 
aeattmed  throoslKKit  the  hiatery  of  Thucydides.  fat 
the  purpoae  of  moulditig  his  own  style  after  so  pure  t 
model — Wbatevec  may  be  the  truth  of  these  seven 
aUNice,  Demoathanes  fot  aiedit  for  the  moat  ind* 
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tellgible  UbooT  in  the  acquisition  of  his  vrt  Hid 
memtea,  at  a  suh«e<)acnt  period  of  his  career,  at- 
iM^tted  to  ndicule  tUt  «ltnmdinary  industry,  by 
remxrkmg  that  all  his  arguments  "smelt  of  the  lamp," 
and  trif  V  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  denying 
kim  the  po«ses«ion  of  natural  talenti.  A  malicioua 
like  tbi*  would  easily  find  credit ;  and,  in  fact, 
i*  very  frequently  rndb ;  fcr,  wince 
it  is  icknowledi^t-d  on  all  hands,  that  all  successful  men 
IK  no  arc  imtur^ly  dull  mukt  be  indusUious,  the  con- 
verge of  tbe  proposition  grows  into  repute,  and  it  is  in- 
fctred  that  rii  wen  wbo  are  indiiittioiie  matt  nacemnJy 
he  dan.  Tlie  aeeasatini  tgiiut  DrnioedMtiM  aeetiia 
to  'ha%e  r*r»teJ  chiefly  on  his  known  reluctsncc  to  speak 
without  prepantiOD.  Tbe  fact  is,  that,  though  he  could 
«sert  dke  Mmt  of  eztemponiwom  apealimg,  ne  sToidod 
rather  than  Mwght  such  occasions,  partly  from  defer- 
ence to  his  audience,  and  partly  from  apprehending 
the  possihihty  of  a  failure     Plutarch,  who  mentions 

Ite  i«i«et«ac*  of  tbe  orator,  speaks  at,  the  same  time 
«f  dM  gicai  Mrit  of  Ui  cztODiponiMoai  cffianoiio.— 

r«,>,fheues  rcappearrd  in  public,  after  the  ri<?orous 
4iaK.  tp.a)«  of  private  study,  at  the  age  of  25  years, 
•ad  prone unced  two  orations  agaimt  LffHiiMHj  the 
aalher  of  a  law  which  impoeed  on  evny  citisan  of 
Aiheei,  enept  dM  deecandanta  of  HarmodiiHi  and 
Arutogiton,  the  eicrcisc  of  certain  biiri!-  i,  ome  fuoc- 
tMr».    The  »ecoad  of  these  discourses,  eniiiled  "  Of 
hmnatnUM,"  is  n^rded  as  one  of  his  happiest  efTorla. 
After  this  be  became  much  engaged  with  the  busjiness 
•f  tbe  b«r,  and  these  professional  labours,  added  to  the 
•canty  portion  of  hi»  patrimony  which  \w  had  recovered 
goardiano,  appear  to  have  formed  bia  only 
<  of  eoppoft.    Bkit,  whataw  may  have  been  the 
iii»Hnrtion  and  the  adranta^ps  which  Demosthenes 
ac^uutd  bv  Lis  pncltcti  at  the  b^r,  his  principal  gtury 
is  denfed  from  hi^  politiciit  discourses.    At  the  pe- 
■M  wbm  k*  aogiced  in  public  ai£iira,  the  ilalo  was  a 
■Mt*  wiack.   Punc  spirit  was  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  the 
Jew?  hiJ  ]o<  their  authority,  t  r  ,i  ueritv  of  early  man- 
aer»  had  yielded  to  the  inroad<t  of  luxury,  activity  to  indo- 
lnee,pol)ily  to  venality,  and  the  people  were  far  advan- 
ced upon  the  route  which  conducts  a  nation  to  irremedi- 
able servitude.    Of  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers  there 
rfnii  r.ed  to      .\thonians  nnnght  save  an  attachment, 
earned  ahnost  to  enthusiasm,  for  their  native  aoil,  for 
'  the  possession  of  which  had  been  con- 
s.    On  the  slightest  occasion 
Xktt  it<ning  of  patrioUsm  was  sure  to  display  itself; 
Itsoks  to  this  sentiment,  tbe  people  of  Athens  were 
liS  cipaMc  «f  aakmg  Ihe  moat  itniMMMM  effoita  for 
Ae  pneenatiOB  of  thav  fieedmn.   No  one  knew  bet- 
ter thin  Dertiosil»n«s  the  art  of  excilinL'^  jmJ  kee[)ing 
alivt  thi«  enthusiasm.    His  penetration  enabled  him 
cBsity  to  divmeiheanbhioaa  plana  of  Philip  of  Maee- 
doti.  ftom  the  very  oetset  of  that  monarch's  operations, 
aztd  he  reaotved  to  counteract  them.    His  whole  pub- 
l  r  c  ireer.  indetd.  had  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that 
was.  war  with  Philip.    For  the  apace  of  fourteen 
jmn  did  this  oKMareh  find  the  Atlwnian  orator  eon- 
t:n:iny  in  his  path,  and  every  attempt  proved  unavail- 
ing u>  corrupt  so  furmid^ble  an  adversary.  I'bese 
fourteen  yean,  which  immediately  preceded  the  fail 
4fi  Gndtm  fceaiow,  oomtitnlo  tbe  brightest  period  in 
the  hwifwyef  DaBoadienaa.  And  yet  hia  eon  rage  was 
pn*i[;cjl  t*']ki  than  mil]iar>'     At  Chvronea  he  fled 
nom  the  neid  of  btttle,  though  in  the  Athenian  assem- 
Myno  ftinlc  appreheniiion:^  could  check hia  eloquence 
or  infloence  hij  rondoct.    Dul.  thoo£fh  overpowcrpd  in 
the  contest  with  the  enemy  of  Aihenuin  independence, 
receired  after  his  defeat  the  most  glorious  recom- 
whiel^  m  aeeaidaitee  with  Grecian  coeionM, 
■trr  eooU  beatow  upon  a  virtooaa  eon. 

AQjtat*  Jei  rf  I?  !::m  s  crown  of  gold.    The  reward  wast 
aypoied  by  ^llsrhincs.  The  combat  of  eloquence  which 
-WW  k«M«  iho  1^  «Miank  ■Itnstid  «•  AtbBM  «a 


tf-Tf-i  (»vrn  bv  the 


imrnciiso  concourse  of  Fpectaton.  Demosthenes  tri- 
umphed, and  his  anugonist,  not  having  received  the 
fifth  part  of  dm  votes,  was,  in  cimioimity  with  the  ex> 
iating  Uw,  eompelled  to  letire  into  exile.  A  shon 
time  a/Wr  this  splendid  rietory,  Demosthenes  was 
condemned  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  Harpalua,  a  Macedonian  governor,  who,  dreading 
the  anger  of  Alexander,  had  cobo  to  Athena  to  Uda 
thrrr  the  fruit  of  his  extortion  and  rapine,  and  had  bar 
gamed  with  the  popular  leaders  of  the  day  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  republic.  Demosthenes,  having  escaped 
from  impnaonment,  fled  to  uEttina,  whence  be  cooJd 
behold  the  ahona  of  his  bekrfea  country,  and  eanwat> 
ly  and  constantly  protested  his  innocence.  After  the 
de«th  of  Alexander  he  was  reatored,  and  his  entry  into 
Athena  waa  naiked  by  evoij  demonstration  of  joy. 
A  new  league  waa  formed  among  the  Grecian  cities 
agaioat  the  Macedonians,  and  Demosthenes  was  the 
soul  of  it  But  till  confederacy  was  brolten  up  by 
Antipater,  and  tbe  death  of  the  orator  waa  decreed. 
He  retired  thereupon  from  AdiBM  to  the  bland  of  Oa> 
lauria,  off  the  mas*,  of  ,\rr^oIis,  and,  being  blill  pursued 
by  tbe  satellites  of  Antipatcr,  terminated  his  life  there 
by  poison,  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  at  the  age  d 
abpve  aixty  veaia. — ^Befoie  lite  time  of  DemoatiienM 
thero  esiated  three  diatinet  atylea  of  eloquence ;  that 
of  Lysias.  mild  and  persuasive,  quietly  enj^aged  the  at- 
tention, and  won  thfi  assent  of  an  audience ;  that  of 
Thucydides,  bold  and  animated,  awakened  the  fcelinga 
and  powerfully  forced  conviction  on  the  mind  ;  while 
that  of  Isocrates  was,  as  it  were,  a  combination  of  the 
two  former.  Dernosllieiies  can  scarcely  be  sdid  to 
have  propoaed  any  individual  as  a  model,  although  be 
beatowed  ao  much  untiring  labour  on  the  hiatonan  el 
the  Peloponneaian  war.  He  rather  culled  all  that  wse 
valuable  from  the  various  s^les  of  his  great  predecear 
sors,  working  them  ap,  and  blending  them  into  one 
haraioniftiM  whole:  not,  bowover,  tMt  then  b  aoeh 
a  onifonnity  or  manneriam  in  hia  woika  aa  preventa 
him  from  applying  himself  with  versatdity  to  a  variety 
of  subjects ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  had 
the  power  of  carrying  each  individual  style  to  perieo* 
tion,  and  of  adap<ang  himself  with  equal  excelience  to 
each  auccestive  topic.  In  the  general  strtieture  of 
many  of  his  sentences,  he  resembles  Thucydidcs  ;  but 
he  IS  more  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  belter  calcula- 
ted to  be  quickly  comprehended  by  an  audience.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  clearness  in  narration,  his  elegance 
and  purity  of  diction,  and  (to  burrow  a  luctaphur  from 
a  aiaier  art)  hia  correct  keeping,  remind  the  reader  ut 
Lysiaa.  But  tbe  anomentati  vc  parts  of  tbe  apcecbea  of 
Lysiaa  aie  often  dmeient  in  vigour ;  wberaaa  eameai* 

ness,  power,  zeal,  rapidity,  and  pai^»ioii,  all  exemplified 
in  plain,  unomamenied  language,  and  &  strain  of  close, 
business-like  reasoning,  are  the  distinctive  chaiacteria- 
tic9  of  Demosthenes.  The  general  tone  of  his  oratory, 
indeed,  w  as  admirably  adapted  to  an  Athenian  audience, 
consiiiiited  as  jl  was  of  those  whose  habits  of  life  were 
mecbaotcal,  and  of  those  whom  ambition  or  taste  had 
led  to  the  enkhration  of  lilefatnre.  The  former  were 
captivated  by  sheer  sense,  urged  with  masculine  force 
and  inextinguishable  spirit,  and  by  ihe  forcible  applica- 
tion of  plain  truths ;  and  yet  there  was  enough  of  grace 
and  variety  to  please  nooie  learned  and  fastidious  audi- 
tors.  '*  His  style,"  as  Hume  well  obaerves,  "is  rapid 

harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to  the  !>eii;-e  :  it  is  vehement 
reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art :  it  is  disdain, 
anger,  boldneei,  fvaedom,  involved  in  a  continued 
stream  of  argtiment ;  and,  of  all  human  productions 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the  models 
which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection  "  .\iioihei 

very  remaikable  excellence  of  Demosthenes  is  the  col- 
location of  hia  wmda.  The  arruigetnent  of  sentences 

in  such  a  manner  that  their  cadences  should  be  har- 
monious, and,  to  a  certaiu  degree,  rhythmical,  was  s 
atnfomneb  in  hm  maog  tte  fiwc  masters  of  Gfa> 
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ci«n  composition.  Plato  pa8»<?d  ilio  latJfr  v^ar^  of  his 
lif«  in  correcltBg  his  dialogues  ;  and  dial  very  mmpiici- 
t7  remarkable  in  the  structure  of  the  periods  of  Demos- 
>hiawi<itia|f  tb»iiwrftofwt---Th»  yiiiigalwa  often 
bem  imnad  M  to  A*  lomt  of  tho  aneeoM  of  Deraoa- 
tbonea.  How  is  it  that  be  attained  to  his  astonishini; 
pre-eminence  t  How  is  tt  that,  in  a  faculty  which  ts 
common  to  the  whole  apeeiea,  dwt  of  communicating 
our  thoughts  and  feelings  in  language,  the  palm  is  con- 
ceded to  him  alono  by  the  unanunous  and  wiUing  con- 
si'iit  of  all  nations  and  ages  !  And  this  universal  ap- 
probation will  appear  the  more  extraorduurr  to  a  reader 
who  ibr  ibe  fim  timo  puiuoM  fa»  nanvawd  ontiom. 
They  do  not  exhibit  any  of  that  ostentations  decla- 
mation, on  wluch  loosely  hangs  the  fame  of  so  many 
pretenders  to  eloqoineo.  Tlwe  OMU—  no  deep  re- 
flection to  indicate  •  man  thn  oranoiy  pooetntioo^ 
or  any  philosopfaieol  murks  to  ptore  the  extent  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  great  rnt  r  ,1  .-.rln  :>  i  f  his 
coantiy.  He  aifects  no  learning,  and  he  displays  none. 
Re  aUM  at  no  elegance  ;  he  seeks  no  glaring  orna- 
ments ;  be  mrcly  touches  the  heart  with  a  soft  or 
melting  appi^al,  and  when  he  does,  it  is  only  with  an 
effect  in  which  a  third-rate  artist  would  have  surpassed 
him.  He  had  no  wit,  no  homoiir,  no  mactty,  io  oor 
aeeeptanee  of  tbeae  temn,  qaalitiea  whtdi  contribote 
so  much  to  the  formation  of  a  modem  orator.  He 
wanted  all  these  undeniable  atiributes  of  eloquence, 
end  yet  who  rivale  him  T~-Tbe  secret  of  bis  |iower  is 
simple :  it  lies  enaatially  in  this,  that  his  political 
principles  were  interwoven  with  his  very  spirit ;  they 
wcrr  not  as:<umed  to  serve  an  ;nterest('(i  puri>osc,  to 
be  laid  aside  when  he  descended  from  the  Bema,  and 
resamed  when  be  sought  to  accomplish  an  object. 
No ;  ihf^v  were  deeply  seated  in  his  heart,  and  emanated 
from  Its  profoundcst  depth.  The  more  his  country 
was  cnt'ironed  by  dangers,  the  more  steady  was  his 
resolution.  NoUi^  ever  impaired  the  ttuoi  and  in- 
tegrity of  hi*  feelinge,  or  weakened  hb  geneitraa 
victioii.  Ti  was  his  undeviatinc  firmnes.i,  his  disdain 
of  all  compromise,  that  made  hun  the  iirst  of  stales- 
men  and  orators  ;  in  this  lay  the  substance  of  his  pow- 
er, the  primary  foundation  of  his  superiority ;  the  rest 
was  merely  eecondary.  The  mystery  of  his  mighty 
inlliiencc,  then,  lay  in  his  honesty ;  and  it  is  this  that 

give  warmth  and  tone  to  his  fcelinffs,  an  energy  to  bis 
nguage,  and  en  impression  to  hit  manner,  before 
which  t  vfTV  imputation  of  iiisinreritv  must  have  im- 
nudjateiy  vanished.  —  ^^  c  may  hence  perceive  the 
meaning  of  Demosthenes  himself,  when,  to  one  who 
aaked  him  what  was  the  tirst  requisite  in  an  orator,  be 
merely  replied,  JMivery"  (v^TOKptm^;  and  when 
asked  vvh.^t  wert'  the  second  and  ^hini  requisites, 
gave  the  same  answer  as  at  first.  {I'itU.,  Vtt.  X. 
VnU.t  p.  845  )  His  idea  was  this :  a  lifeless  manner 
on  the  part  of  a  public  spe.iki  r,  f-hown  that  his  own 
feelings  are  not  enlisted  in  tlu-  cause  which  he  is  ad- 
vocating, and  it  is  idle  for  him,  therefore,  to  seek  to 
make  convert*  of  others,  when  be  baa  failed  in  making  i 
one  of  himaelf.  On  the  other  hand,  when  die  tone  of 
voice,  the  <,'esture,  the  look,  the  whole  manner  of  the 
orator,  display  the  powerful  feelings  that  agitate  hiin,  his 
emotion  is  communicated  to  his  heann«  and  success 
ia  inevitable.  It  was  not,  tberetee,  mere  "action" 
that  Demosthenes  required  in  an  orator,  an  error  into 
which  -onii"  liiive  fallen  from  a  mistr.inslation  of  the 
Latin  rhetorical  term  "  actio,'*  as  employed  by  Cicero 
(Bmt,  97)  in  mentionii^  thie  Hieident ;  bnt  ft  was  an 
attention  to  the  whole  manner  of  dclirrr^-.  the  look, 
the  tone,  the  every  movement,  as  so  many  nnerrmg 
tndicationa  of  internal  emotion,  and  of  the  honestv  and 
•inccrity  of  the  speaker.  (Compeire  QainlUian,  Inst. 
Or.,  1 1, 3.tm/.) — A  compariaon  nas  often  been  drawn 
between  Pemosthenes  and  Cicero ;  hut  hv  no  writer 
has  It  been  done  more  eucceaeinlly  than  by  the  cele- 
bnted  Longimu.  «Tbe  odbUnHy  of  Hm  wt/*  he 


remarks,  "consists  in  his  abruptness,  that  of  tbe 
other  m  his  difTusencss.  Our  countryman  (Demoa- 
theoes),  from  the  force,  the  fire,  the  mighty  vehemence 
with  which  he  been  down  aU  beiise  bink  nmy  bo 
competed  to  e  tewyeet  or  dnmdeihelt;  whne  Oiceio, 
like  R  wi  lt  spreading  conflagration,  devours  and  rolls 
onward  m  every  dtrecttoo,  ever  maintainiug  it«  de- 
structive energy,  and  nourished  and  supported  frona 
time  to  timr  h  .'  the  fuel  of  various  kinds  wiUi  wkMh 
it  u  continually  supplied  in  ita  progress."  (X<oii^- 
nut,  12.)  Cicero'a  eloquence  is  I^k-  i  consular  tri- 
umph ;  he  ia  himeelf  tbe  moet  consptcuous  figure  in 
the  procession,  which  is  ewoUoa  with  the  mndeor 
and  riches  of  conquered  provinces.  Demosthenes  is 
tbe  terrible  sweep  of  a  va&l  body  of  cavalry.  Cice- 
ro's oratory  was  local,  fitted  only  to  tho  audience; 
in  Athens  it  would  not  have  been  tolerated.  DeoMie- 
thenoa  was  for  the  whole  earth,  and  «t  all  twMa. 
In  Rome  he  would  have  been  as  resistless  as  in  .\th- 
ena ;  and  his  eloquence  would  be  as  conviooing  now 
ae  it  was  in  the  popular  assembhea  of  old.  —  Of  the 
orations  of  Dcinosthenea  we  have  aixty-one  remaining 
and  sixly-ftve  Introductions,  or  itpooifua  in^tf-^-OiHica. 
In  confining  ourselves  to  the  claaatlication  adopted  by 
the  ancient  iheUnidaiM,  we  may  anange  all  theac  die- 
eooraea  onder  one  of  three  heads.  1.  Delibeaalh* 
discourses  {'/vyi  (7vu^^w?.tt'riK.<H),  treating  of  jMnlinra! 
topics,  and  delivered  either  iMjfore  the  staiale  or  ihc 
aasembly  of  the  people.  2.  Judicial  speeches  {^yot 
AiKavufot),  having  for  their  object  accusatien  o»  de- 
fence. 3  Studied  or  set  speeches  (JUiyoi  Iwwlnrn^ 
Koi),  intended  to  censure  or  pr;ii.*e.  —  Seventeen  of  tbe 
orations  of  Demostheoea  belong  to  tbe  firet  of  these 
ehssee,  fartrawo  to  the  eeeond,  and  two  to  di*  Umd. 
(Compare  Brcker,  Drmoslheyies  als  Staatmuum  nntt 
Redner,  HaUe,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo.)— Of  the  Ki.veu- 
teen  discourses  which  compoae  tho  first  class,  five  treat 
of  vaiious  subjecu  ctMMiected  with  the  r^blic,  and 
twehe  of  tbe  qtutrrels  between  the  state  end  Kng 
Philip.  Our  limit!',  of  course,  allow  an  exrimlnaUoo 
of  only  a  few  of  these,  that  are  must  lutporUiu  m  their 
character.  Of  the  twelve  harangues  that  turn  upon 
the  (juarrels  of  the  republic  with  King  Philip,  the  first 
w,a8  pronounced  in  the  first  year  of  the  107lh  Olym- 
piad, B.C.  362;  the  second,  third,  and  fonrih.  iii  iho 
fourth  year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  B.C.  ;i49 ;  the 
fifth  m  the  eeeond  year  of  the  lOSth  Olympiad,  B.C. 
3i7  ;  tho  sixth  in  the  third  of  tbe  same  OK  inpiad 
B  i).  346  ;  the  seventh  in  the  first  year  oi  Lbe  lOHLh 
Olyropfsd,  6.C.  344  ;  tbe  eighth  in  the  second  year 
of  tbe  some  Olympiad,  B.C.  343 ;  the  ninth  m  th0 
thh-d  year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  B.C.  843  ;  the 
tenth  iind  eleventh  in  the  fourth  vear  of  tlic  ^.irut) 
Olympiad,  B.C.  34 1  ;  and  tbe  twelfth  lu  the  first 
year  of  tbe  110th  Olympiad.  B.C.  a40.->The  cedar 
hero  piven  i<i  taken  from  Dionvsitis  of  Halicamsssoo  { 
but  no  manuscript  and  no  edtliona  observe  iV  Tbe 
manu?rrmts  give  the  let,  Sd,  10th,  and  Ilth  PhUijh- 

pet  of  Dionystits  by  name,  and  leprd  his  6fth  •• 
fimninf  the  eoncloeion  of  the  first.  Tliey  grse  the 
title  of  2(1,  3d.  and  1  >t  Oh/nthhirs  to  his  3d,  3d,  and 
4ih.  Tiie  remaining  four  (6ih.  Hth,  9lh.  I2lh)  have 
the  following  titlee:  ••Of  Peace,"  "Of  Haloneaun," 
"Of  the  riicr.-^onese."  and  "On  the  letter  of  Phi!?p." 
VV'o  will  now  iipeak  of  them  in  clixuuulogicai  order. 
1st  and  2d,  n^Ktf  '^O.hnav  "kbyo^  irpCiTor,  Firal 
Philippic."  Demosthenes  here  exhortu  his  fellow- 
cithens  to  prosecnie  the  war  with  the  greatest  vigour 
.iL'tiin-it  P'lihp.    This  ni'.nareh had.  after  liie  deft  at  of 

I  the  Phocians,  assumed  a  threatening  aiuiuiir,  aa  if 
vririiinf  to estaUtsh  himself  in  tlieir  country.    The  dia- 

I  conr^e  we  are  now  considering  has  been  divided  infeO 

I  two  parts,  which,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassuB,  were  pronounced  at  different  times  ;  b\it  ihia 
opinion  is  eontiadicted  by  most  oiitics. — 3d,  4th,  Stb, 
*OAM«ittnr  A.B.r.  'nothno" 
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■^«tt  19  to  ftimoltte  the  Athenians  to  mecom  OHfn^ 
tbus.  and  prevcni  Us  falling  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 
— *h.  Tlepi  rvf  elp^vrjc.  "  Of  the  Peace."  Phflip 
hmBf  otainid  «  teat  is  the  cooncil  of  the  Amphic- 
IfMM.  DMMMdwiw*  wMatt  e»iiiittyiagn  to  pre- 
«m  the  peace  with  this  prince  Lihanius  thinks 
itat  tfab  diwoane,  tboasfa  wntten  by  Dcmosthenei, 
«M  BBVor  dcli««nd.  Ldud,  Atiger,  Jacobs,  and 
B^er  are,  howerer,  of  a  different  opinion. — 7th. 
Kara  ♦t>Jir!rtw  Xoyo^  B,  the  Second  Philippic,  pro- 
neiHiced  after  the  return  of  Demosthenes  from  the 
FutopooBetoa,  where  be  bad  nc^otMled  •  peace  b»- 
twces  9fuu  and  Meweiria.— Itb.  Tlept  ffp  *AX»« 
itimv,  "Of  Hilonr^ns,"  or,  rather,  of  a  letter  of 
King  nulip's,  bv  which  he  makes  a  present  to 
dhe  Atbeniana  of  the  itle  of  Halonestis,  which  he 
hid  tdbs  ten  the  fintei.  end  demande  of  theAthc- 
I  ivtdi  tbem  tte  oiSee  of  j|M«teeting  the 
Demosthenes  strenuously  opposes  so  insulung 
it  is,  however,  far  from  certain  whether  he 
'  pronouoced  aoch  a  diacoorse  as  thi!<.  Libaniat 
My!>.  that  the  ancient  critics  ascribed  it  to  Hegcsippus, 
the  firtend  of  Demosthenes.  Snidas  and  the  author  of 
At  Blymok>gicon  .Magnum  agree  with  him.  Valcke- 
Mcr  (XKo/r.  dc  fragm.  Eunp,,  p.  853),  Larcber 
llfim.  ig  fAmL  iet  Jmer.,  dke.,  vol.  ft,  p.  948),  and 
Bridtar,  dw  adopt  this  opinion  :  Jacobs  (Demosthenes 
SttMtreien,  p  378),  after  having  stated  the  arguments 
on  ether  side,  pronounces  no  decision:  Jacques  de 
Toarrcil  {Pre/act  hutoHoue  det  PhUifpeM  de  Dcmos- 
Acne,  p.  IM)  and  Weisfce  {Oratio  ie  Mahneso,  &c. 
LMtn..  IHOS.  ilo)  maintaiti  that  the  speech  i5  gcnu- 
iee. — 9.  Tltpi  ruv  iv  Xcl^xiv^a<^  rrpayfiuruv,  i/  o  rrrpl 
AjMnflitain,  '*Of  the  event*  in  the  Chersonese,  or 
of  Diopeithff  "  Tliis  general,  sent  at  the  head  of 
a  colony  into  the  Chersonesus,  had  committed  hos- 
tilities »g^:^i»t  the  city  of  Cardia  ;  the  only  one  which 
Fbibp  faao  reaerved  foi  himself  in  the  conditions  of 

Cm.  Diepeidiee  bad  even  made  an  inroad  into 
edonia  Philip  insisted  on  his  being  punished  : 
Demosthenes  undertakes  in  this  oration  to  justify  the 
cocdoct  of  the  Athenian  commander. — 10th.  Karu 
^ixrov  r,  the  Third  Pbdippic    The  prog- 

ress vrhich  PhOip  had  nude  in  Tnrace,  where  be 
v»i»  rT' p'ar.Tig  to  lay  siege  to  the  cities  of  Pcrinthus 
•ad  Djnataim,  form  the  ttjbject  of  this  harangue. 
It.  urd  Mfreov  7^YOf  A,  Fourth  Philippic,  pro- 
T.OTfct^  at  the  time  when  Philip  had  raised  the  siege 
of  Per.tiihu*.  in  order  to  fall  upon  Byzantium.  Valck- 
eoeef  (Or  de  PkU  ,  p.  250),  Wolf  (ad  Left.  ProUg., 
».  uX  and  Bckker  do  not  acknowledge  tbia  aa  a  pro- 
■M tw  ef  PemeeAepea. — IS.  *0  irpdc  r^v  hnonKlfv 
♦iVtrof  }•■■■;.. r.  '•  On  the  letter  of  Philip."    The  Ict- 
ler  ef  the  king,  to  wtiich  this  harangue  refers,  still  ex- 
irtL  It  contains  many  complaints,  bot  RO  declaration 
•f  war.  TavWic,  Reiske,  Valckenaer,  and  fiekker, 
«w»idcr  tins  letter  to  be  spurious. — We  now  come  to 
t>,r      c  j'.'i  class  of  the   orat  ohs  of  Demosthenes, 
namely,  those  of  a  judicial  nature ;  and  hero  a  dis- 
tinctioo  nest  be  made  between  those  which  refer  to 
aSi'T^  coTi'^cctt-d  With  the  state,  and  those  which  re- 
late to  iitdiViduiil  micrc»'..«  :  m  the  former  case,  the 
procedure  was  called  Karjiyopia  ;  in  the  second,  dixri ! 
words  wbch  mm  be  txanslatcd  bj  "accusation"  and 
"plMdiagm.**  Or  ftt  frit  species,  we  have  twelve  ha- 
rangues reminuBg,  the  most  import  an!  one  of  which  is 
that  entitled  Utpion^ov,  "Ccmcrrniit-:  the  Crmcn." 
Demosthenes  hid  been  twice  crowned  in  the  theatre 
daring  the  Dioo^aiac  lestival ;  the  first  time,  after  the 
CxpoUioa  of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  from  the  isl.ind 
•f  Eobcsa,  and  a^in  after  the  alliance  with  the  Tbe- 
^■M.   In  the  3d  fear  of  the  UOth  Olympiad,  Cteat- 
|koB,  who  was  Osa  preeMent  of  the  aenate,  bad  a 
taoea  PMsc<i  ^r  this  body,  that,  if  the  peoph  ap- 
fwai>  PfenKwrthf nes  should  be  crowned  at  the  ap- 
OieiqrMe  iMtMUinlkc  pablie  lIiMtra,  ae 


a  recompense  for  the  disinterested  manner  in  whicn  fi* 
had  filled  various  offices,  and  for  the  sen  ices  w  hich  he 
had  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  render  the  state. 
This  matter  had  to  be  confirmed  bj  a  peephisma,  oi 
deerae  of  the  people ;  but.  before  it  was  brought  bv* 
fore  them,  .Eschines  presented  himself  as  the  arcuser 
of  Ctcsiphon.    He  charged  him  with  having  vjolated 
the  laws  m  proposing  to  cffOWD  a  piftlic  functHonny 
before  the  latter  had  given  an  account  of  the  iranner 
in  which  he  had  discharged  his  office,  and  to  crown 
him,  too.  in  the  theatre,  instead  of  the  senate-house  or 
the  Pnyx.  where  this  could  alone  be  done  ;  finally,  in 
having  alleged  what  was  fabe,  far  the  purpose  of 
fa\  nurmg  Demosthenes.    He  concluded  by  demanding 
that  a  fine  of  fifty  talents  be  imposed  u{K)n  Ctesiphon 
The  matter  remained  for  some  time  pending,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inteinption  which  piibtic  bosiness  of 
all  kinds  met  with  dnrinff  the  emVartaasmenta  and 
troubles  thai  succec  ded  the  battle  of  Ch-eronea.  When, 
however,  the  influence  of  the  .Macedonian  party  had, 
through  the  exertions  of  Antipater,  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy  in  Athens,  .l^schines  believed  it  to  be  the  fa- 
vourable moment  for  the  revival  of  his  accusation.  It 
was  bronglit  forw  ard,  therefore,  again,  in  the  Hd  year  of 
the  112th  Olynipiad,  which  was  eight  years  since  the 
proposition  of  Ctes^ihon  had  been  maoo.  iGschinee 
thereupon  pronounced  his  famous  harangue,  to  which 
Demosthenes  replied.    This  speech  of  Demosthenes 
is  regarded,  and  justly  so,  not  Oldjras  his  chef-d'reuvre, 
but  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  that  eloquence  haa 
ever  produced.    Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dionysitis  of 
nalirnrnaj'sns  (De  Conp   Verb. — Ed    linshr.  Op., 
vol.  6,  p.  204),  of  (Cicero  (Orat.,  i)  133),  and  of  Quid- 
tilian  (Inst.  Or.,  11.  1).    Modern  c/itics  conjo  to  the 
same  coti<  !i;«ion.    It  is  ^aiJ  that  after  this  discourse, 
Demosthenes  no  longer  appeared  as  a  public  speaker 
Ulpian,  in  his  commentary  on  the  oration  respectinj 
the  crown,  relates  an  anecdote,  which  has  often  been 
cited  by  those  scholars  who  maintain  that  the  Greek 
accents  are  anterior  to  the  grammarians  of  Alexandrea. 
Demosthenes  is  endeavouring  to  fix  the  charge  of  bri- 
bery on  /E!>c!iines,  whom  he  represents  as  corrupted 
by  Philip  and  by  Alexander*  and  cooaMoently  their 
hireling,  and  not  their  friend  or  gneat.   Of  this  asser- 
tion ho  declares  hi^  willingness  to  submit  the  truth  to 
the  judgment  of  the  assembly.    "  I  call  thee,"  say* 
the  orator,  "  the  hireling,  first  of  Philip,  and  now  of 
Alp.\,inder ;  and  all  these  who  are  here  present  ame 
in  opinion  with  me.    If  thou  dishelievtst  it,  ask  them 
the  question  7  but  no,  I  w  ill  ask  thctn  nn  sf  If— Athe- 
nians, doea  JBschines  appear  to  vou  in  the  light  of  a 
hireling  or  a  friend  of  Aleiandei'el**— In  potting  this 
question,  D(  iriO>thenes  purposely  commits  a  fault  of 
accentuation  :  he  places  the  accent  improperly  on  the 
antepenultima,  instead  of  the  last  syllable,  of  fiiaSuTo^ 
— in  the  words  of  Ulpian,  iKuv  IBof^pieev — in  Older 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  qaesHott 
to  the  pronunciation.    This  had  tin  desirtd  effect; 
the  accurate  ears  of  the  Athenians  were  struck  with 
themieteke;  to  correct  it,  they  called  out  /triotfutdr, 
lucOuTo^  ("  a  hireling  !  a  hireling  !")  from  every  part 
of  the  assembly.    Afli-cting  to  receive  the  word  as  the 
expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  guilt  of  .^-^schincs, 
he  cries  out.  "  Dost  ihou  hear  what  they  say !"— The 
simple  pleadings  (<lixf»)  relative  to  matters  of  private 
interest,  roiii-tUute  the  second  class  of  judicial  actions. 
Of  these  we  have  thirty  remaining,  which  arc  as  fol- 
lows:  1.  Discourses  having  relatioD  to  the  proceed- 
ing'; instituted  by  Demosthenes  against  bis  gnardiana. 
TiK:y  are  five  in  number :  of  these,  two  are  against 
Apbobus,  and  two  against  Onitor.  lii^  brother — 2 
Aiyot  iriuKtyptt^MOi,  or,  as  Cicero  {dc  InuiU.,  1,  8), 
calls  them,  cwuff AtltOKCt  frambltme.   The  Roman 
orator  rdnarkn  :  "  Cum  causa  ex  co  jiendet  quod  non 
aut  is  agerc  videtur  quem  oportet,  aut  non  apud  quos, 
quo  teiqioro,  qua  lege,  quo  crtmine,  qua  pane  opo^ 
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tet.  tnoslativa  dicUur  coostitutio,  quia  actio  Uaaala- 
tionia  et  commatalioiiite  indigwe  Ttdetur.  AtqnebHiun 
aliquam  in  omne  causae  genua  incidere  Decease  est. 
Nam  in  quam  rem  non  incident,  in  ea  nihil  case  po- 
test coiitrovf  rsi.T  ;  (iiiaic  cam  iic  cnll^ftIlJ  (jiiiJem  con- 
Tenit  uutan."  We  have  seven  discourses  uf  this  class 
fh»m  tne  pen  of  Dewoothenes,  viz. ,  against  Zenothemis, 
against  Apaturius,  agaiiisi  Lacrilus,  agairist  Phorinion, 
against  Panisnetus,  agauisl  Nausimachus,  and  Xeno- 
pithat.— 3.  DiKoaraes  relative  to  tha  rights  of  suc- 
canioB  ind  to  quastioas  of  dower.  ThoM  are  four 
in  number:  agtitist  MacarUtus,  againat  Leocharea, 
aijainat  Spudias,  agdinsl  Batus  for  his  mother's  dowry. 
—4.  Discounes  in  matters  of  conunerce  ami  of  debt. 
Theae  an  three  in  number  :  against  Calippus,  against 
Nicostntus,  against  Timotbeus. — 5.  Actions  for  in- 
dtiiHiity  and  for  damages  {d^6n,  aUia).  The  dis- 
courses uiultT  this  head  are  five  m  iiuinbt  r  :  against 
B<BOtus,  against  Ol^mpiodorus,  against  Conon,  against 
Dionjaiodorua,  agaioat  Calliclcs. — 6.  Actions  for  per- 
jury :  two  disL-ovirscs  against  S'tcphanus,  and  one 
against  Eucrgus  atid  Xtncsibulus. — 7.  Thxtc  dis- 
courses on  the  subject  of  the  avridoaif,  or  exchange 
of  estatps.  Aocoxding  to  the  laws  of  Athens,  if  any 
peraon  appointed  to  undergo  any  public  charge,  or 
letTovpyia.  could  find  another  who  wa.s  richer  than 
himself,  and  who  was  free  from  all  duties,  the  informer 
was  excused.  But  if  the  person  thus  subatttoled  de- 
nied that  he  was  the  richer  of  the  two,  they  theo  ex- 
chaiij;ed  estates.  The  discourses  under  this  head  are 
the  follqwiiifT  :  atrainst  Phci'ni|)[ni«,  against  Polycle?. 
and  zespccting  the  crown  of  the  trieiarchia. — It  would 
be  uaeleaa  to  apeak  of  each  of  these  duny  pleadiiigs : 
A  few  rt'iii'irks  on  some  of  them  must  sufBce.  The 
five  discoui&iS  which  Demosthenes  pronounced  against 
his  guardians  contain  valuable  details  respecting  his 
youM,  his  fortunOt  the  Athenian  iawa,  dec.  Aphobus, 
one  of  dbe  goaidiana,  was  cendenined  to  pay  Demos- 
thenes the  sum  of  ten  talents.  It  does  not  appear 
wiicther  be  brought  the  two  other  cuardiatu  to  trial  or 
not :  it  is  probable  H»i  he  aetllM  the  matter  with 
them.  These  discooraes  have  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  Isa!us,  his  master. — The  parafrrapk  for  Phor- 
raio  against  Apollodorus  lias  furijtshtd  occasion  for 
a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  Demosthenes.  We  are 
told  by  nnlarch  (Fit.  Dm.—rci.  4,  p.  717,  ed. 
Pcish'-),  that  Demosthenes  "wrote  an  oration  for 
Apollodorus,  by  which  he  earned  his  cause  against  the 
general  Timotheus,  in  an  action  for  debt  to  tne  public 
tvBiaury;  aa  alao  thoae  Mhera  againat  Phormio  and 
Ste|ihanna,  which  fomed  a  just  exception  againat  hia 

character.  For  he  composed  likewise  the  oration 
which  Pbormio  had  pronounced  against  Apollodorus. 
Tliia,  thereforet  was  like  furnishing  the  enenuee  with 
weapons  out  of  the  same  shop." — Thedisconr<*»  against 
Macartatus  respecting  the  succession  of  lla^uiaa  \*  m- 
tt  resliiifj  from  the  circumstance  of  oiir  having  the  de- 
fence of  Macartatus  by  Iscus,  and  frain  our  being  thus 
able  to  compare  the  pupil  with  his  former  master. — It 
remains  to  speak  of  the  third  class  of  Demoslhenes' 
orations,  the  /('lym  L-ztt^fiKTiKui,  '•studied  or  set 
apecche».'*  W^e  have  only  two  remaining,  and  these, 
very  probably,  are  apurioua.  The  one,  ^n-ird^/of  /o- 
yof,  is  an  eloge  on  the  Atheniana  who  had  perished  at 
I'SiTronca:  the  other,  tpdriKt^  ?'';  'ir»  i»  written  in 
piaiac  of  the  beauty  of  the  young  Epicrates. —There 
are  also  xiz  letters  of  Demosthenes,  written  liy  htm 
during  his  exile :  five  of  them  are  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Athens. — The  best  editions  of  the  entire 
work"  of  Df  rrioiihrnr.s  are,  that  of  Ri  iskc,  in  the  Cor- 
pi«  Ora/onim  Orncorum,  and  that  of  Bekker,  in  the 
Oralores  Affiei,  lOirota.,  SfO,  Qtm»  1898.  (Sekiti, 
Hitt.  Lit.  C'  ,  Tol.  2,  p.  221  —Evnfrlnp.  Mttrcfol, 
div.  2,  \ol.  1,  p.  f)'.)!),  x(qq  —RtCijlUcitona  of  an  Jn&h 
Bcrnxtrr,  $  V.  Drmt'x'lt  ) — II.  An  Athenian  general, 
•on  of  Alciatbenes,  who  obuined  eonaiderablo  repute* 
4» 


tioQ  dunng  a  part  of  the  Paloponnesian  war.  Whe* 
the  Spartan  mOBHcIl  Afpa  made  an  inroad  into  At- 
tica, Demosthcnea,  on  ma  |Mrt,  infested  the  coaala 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  seized  upon  and  fortified 

the  Mcsaemaii  Pylos.  This  led  to  the  affair  ol 
Spbactuia,  in  which  b«  bad  a  conspicuous,  or,  nth- 
er,  the  principal  share.  Ho  was  afterward  aeilt 
with  an  arinametit  to  the  relief  of  Nicia»i  hefore 
Syracuse  ;  but,  by  bis  precipitate  measures  ibete, 
brought  defeat  opoo  himself,  and  the  consequent 
iiiin  of  the  wbob  eqiedition.  Demoathenea  Mid  Ni- 
cies were  both  pat  to  death  while  in  pfiaoQ*  ihMwiiIk 
atandiDg  the  endeavours  of  the  Spartan  commander 
Gylippus  to  save  their  lives.  Another  account,  allu- 
ded to  by  Plutarch,  makea  them  to  have  been  stoned  ti 
death.  (T4ucyd.,4,3,#M«.— P/W.,  Vit.  A'ie.)— IIL 
The  father  of  the  orator  Demosthenes,  a  rich  aiana- 
facturcr  of  arms.  {Piut.,  Vii.  Drmmth.)  —  IV.  A 
Greek  physician,  a  disciple  of  Alexander  Philalctbca, 
who  obtained  the  aame  aumame  as  his  master,  name 
ly,  Plulalethes,  or  "Later  of  Truih."  He  flourished 
about  the  commencement  of  our  era,  and  lurnud  bia  at- 
tention particularly  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  We  have 
some  iiafmenta  remaining  of  hia  wriiiop  on  tbia  aub- 
ject,  which  *Ppoar  t«  tave  formed  pert  of  •  work 
often  cited  by  Galen,  Oribeains,  ami  .\etius.  {Sprt  n- 
gel,  hut.  de  la  Jfad.,  TOl.  1,  p.  458. — Kauaddtn,  tn 
BiogT.  Univ.,  TOl.  11,  p.  64.) 

Dko  (At^w),  a  name  given  to  Ceres.   According  to 
the  common  account,  it  means  "  the  finder"  or  "  in- 
ventres.?,"  and  aUudts  to  the  search  for,  and  discovi  ry 
of,  her  daughter,  on  the  part  of  the  goddess.  (Com- 
pare EuMtatk.,  td  Horn ,  Od  ,  11,  115. — Apollom, 
Lex.  Horn  ,  p.  221,  ed.  Toll.)    Knight,  howev  er,  et 
a  different  and  much  superior  explatjation.    "  L'ertr», 
he  ohMTves,  "  was  not  a  personification  of  the  brute 
matter  which  composed  tbie  earth,  but  of  the  paamT* 
productive  principle  supposed  to  pervade  it ;  which 
joined  to  the  active,  was  held  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
orgunizattuu  and  animation  of  its  substance,  wli«;nce 
arose  her  other  Greek  name,  AHQ,  the  inventress.' 
(Enquiry,  &c.,  ^  36.) — Some  etymologists  are  in  fa 
vour  of  an  Oriental  derivation  for  the  name  Thus 
Sickkr  {Hymn,  ail  Ctr.,  p   112)  deduces  it  from  ibi 
Hebrew  iapoA,  "  to  be  feeble"  or  "afflicted,"  in  alio 
sion  to  the  sorrow  of  Cerea  for  the  loaa  of  her  da  ugh 
ter  ;  or,  as  he  explains  it,  the  condition  of  the  vegeia 
ble  kingdom,  when  the  quickeumg  principle  does  no 
act.    Schelling  also  makes  Deo  signify  **the  one  th» 
haa  become  fe^ile  and  dejected  wiui  sorrow  end  fruit 
leaa  aeareb."  (GatA.  ier  Samotkrak.,  p.  13.— A. 
p.  57. —  CrcttTcr,  Stfmf'olif:,  vol.  4,  p.  275,  not  )  The 
term  Ar]u  occurs  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Ceres  (v. 
47,  211,  497),  but  is  suspected  by  Hermann  of  being 
an  interpolation.   (jETem.*  Mymn^  ed,  Mtrm.'^Eput. 

cd  ,  p.  ci  ,  srq.) 

Dcoi.Ni':  (^i;u/t'i7),  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  ports 
to  Proserpina,  as  the  dau^ter  of  Deoor  Cerea.  Vtd. 
Deo.    (Caffrm  .  fragm.,  48.— Fcfel.,  od  loe.) 

Derbe,  a  citv  of  .\sia  Minor,  in  Lycaonia,  rear 
leauna.    D'AnviUe  places  it  in  a  district  of  U.iuha 
called  Antiochiana,  agreeing  with  Ptolemy  (p  tS4) 
and  Stephanua  of  Byxantium ;  but  St.  Luke  iAcUt 
14,  6)  and  Hieroclea  (p.  675)  assign  it  to  Lycaonia 
Derbe  and  the  adjacent  town  of  Lystra  deri%e  consid- 
erable interest  from  what  befell  St.  Paul  and  Darna 
bas  there  on  leaving  Iconium.   Stephanus  reports,  that 
this  place  was  called  by  ^omc  Pellna,  whicfi,  in  ilu- 
Lycaoiuan  laiigua^'e,  signified  "  llie  juiuptr  "  The 
same  lexicosrapher  describes  it  as  a  fortress  and  port 
of  Isauria ;  but  we  ought,  in  his  account,  to  subatittite 
ytfivri  for  7.ifi^,  which  would  imply,  that  the  town  waa 
Mtiiatfd  near  some  one  of  the  numerous  lakes  th;j'  ;iri> 
to  be  found  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.    Derbe,  as  we 
learn  from  Strabo  (569),  was  at  one  time  the  residcne* 
and  capital  of  Antipater,  the  robber  cbicfiein  ixf  Lvoo 
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lu  nuM  la  niiwuii  to  have  been  darived  fraoi 
Um  word  Dart,  «  gtU ;  umI  here,  perhaps,  was  one  of 

the  pe^x."  "t  A!>juiu  Tjurus,  as  the  name  ul  Alah  dag^ 
jt  jtt  giif a  t&  iins  Afiot,  tigiu/jfin^  tht  past  of  the  high 
tmulmma.    Colonel  T^ieake  ibinkt,  that  ibe  ruins 

atm  (M'.'icf  Diiiltr-Kiufd,  or  the  Thounand  and  Out 


There  was  another  river  named  Deva  in  Britain,  oa 
the  northwestern  coast,  which  is  also  called  Dee,  and 
flows  into  WigUnai  Hay,  the  ancaiU  Jii.a  -L'siudrium. 

DkucalIon,  a  prominent  personage  in  the  mythical 
tradition*  from  vuiich  Greek  hisuny  sprang.  He  te 
ri-j>rcM;iitcd  as  liif  .soti  of  Promethctis  and  (^lyrnrne 


C&ucots  ptfiidps  ht:  touji4  U>  ue  those  of  Dtrbt? :  j  (6cAij^  oii  I'tiid.,  Ul  ,  3,  72),  or  oi  Pruaieiheuit  <uiu 
tttn  ha'<'3  never  jret,  ne  adds,  been  visited,  uf  at  least  |  Pandora,  aud  is  sometimes  called  the  father  {Thucyd., 


iwcrtead.  anj  aocUio  traveller.  ( WalpoU's  Me 
«Mn^  vol.  S,  p.  SSS."— IimJ:«*«  ilm  Minvr,  p.  101. 
— tVaai^'*  Mi/a  Mtmn ,  vol.  2,  p.  68  ) 

Dtasiccs,  a  oauon  of  L'pper  .\sia,  whom  I'loltuiy 
A  1^)  pl*cea  io  Mai;gtana,  where  the  Oxus,  accord- 
mp  IB  sDiptie*  into  the  Caspiaa  i  but  Strabo  (782) 
■t  Hircsait.  I^cber  seeks  to  recoiicile  thia  discrep- 
toce  bv  iap{K>»Ki^.  thai,  in  Strabo's  time,  Margianadid 
MS  jNK  •stend  aa  liar  as  tb«  Caajuao.  Others  place 
thM  tke  aoulbem  and  weft«at>aharaa  of  the  Cat* 
aiso  (M:%n,-rl,  < -  .  vol  h,  pt  2,  p  135.)  Wahl, 
wwercr,  luiiJij.  tuai  i.'uy  occuj^jtrd  4  part  of  what  i» 
cu«  CW«M«.  ( Vurdtr  und  MiUei-Aa.,  Tol.  1,  p.  062  ) 


1,  Z),  toiQeiimea  the  brother  of  Helieo  (SchU. 
ApaSm.  Rh.,  3,  1096),  the  reputed  founder  of  the 

Greek  nation  The  t-cjl  of  his  authority  was  T}io»- 
m\y,  from  wha  h,  uccoiding  to  general  traditiun,  he 
was  driven  tu  Paruassue  a  great  deluge  (ApoUud., 
1,  7,  2),  which,  however,  according  to  Aristotle  {Mt- 
Icorol ,  1,  14),  occurred  between  Dodona  and  the 
Acheloiis.  The  Greek  legend  respecting  this  memo> 
rable  event  is  as  follows  :  Deucalion  was  married  to 
Pynba,  the  daughter  of  Epiroetheua  and  Pandore. 
When  Jupiter  designed  to  destroy  the  brazen  r  u  e  of 
men  on  account  ut  their  impiety,  Dcucaiiun,  by  llu 
advice  of  liis  father,  made  himself  an  ark  (XupvaKa\ 
Tilt  most  probable  ooniioo  ta,  Ihet  the  DerbicM  dwelt  1  end,  jMittiiw  prwriMOOi  into  it,  entered  it  with  bis  wi» 


iM  oa!y  aroond  tih*  Oxo»  and  the  ahoiea  of  the  Cas- 
par. :iQ'.  that  their  territories  extended  also  to  the 
ust  *»  ikx  as  Bactriana.  {BaJut  4ui  Ctcs.,  Pers.,  c. 
t^VoH  Hammer,  Wick.  JUM.,  vd.  7,  p.  253.) 

l>KacETo  and  Dskcbtis,  a  goddess  worshipped  by 
Ike  Syruns,  and  the  same,  m  all  probability,  with 
.\urgati>,  the  niine  Derceio  or  Dercctis  ilsilf  boing, 
iffirnatly,  a  mere  comipluMi  from  Ataigatia.  (Kt^. 
AlMfalia.)— Aeoording  to  Biodonie  SieoTw  (S,  4)  and 
Ljcun  {J<  Si/rm  D--,!,  H),  her  atatues  represented 
:,a  u  Lili  woman,  hdlf  fi&h,  the  female  part  being 
bam  the  head  to  the  lows.  The  Syrians  of  Aacalon, 
«kMe  DtReio  had  one  of  her  temples,  accounted  for 
4m  pecduinl^  of  form  bjr  the  follo«riDg  legend.  Der- 
ceto,  it  seems,  boTing  offended  Venus,  wa^  ii>h}jired 


Pjntna.   Jupiter  then  poured  tain  firoia  heaven,  and 

inundated  tiic  greater  part  of  Grc«»ce,  so  that  alt  the 
people,  except  a  few  who  escaped  to  the  lofty  niount- 
ains,  pcriahrd  in  ttie  waves.  At  the  same  tune,  the 
uiounlains  of  Thcssaly  were  burst  throng  bv  ibe^HNl* 
and  all  Greece  without  the  isthmus,  well  an  alt  the 
Peloponnesus,  were  ovirtlowed.  Deueuliun  wa^  car- 
ried along  the  sea  in  hui  ark  for  mne  days  and  nights, 
until  Im  leached  Mount  Parnassus.  By  this  time  the 
rain  had  ceased,  and,  leaving  his  ark,  he  s.icriilced  to 
Jupiter  "Hi^'Af-i'iCW^"  ('I'tJ^f Of),  who  sent  Hermes, 
desiring  him  to  ask  what  ho  would  ILs  rctjncst  was 
to  have  the  earth  replenished  with  meiu  By  the  di- 
rection of  Jupiter,  toereupon,  he  and  hie  wife  flung 
stones  behind  them,  and  ihojc  whirh  Deucalion  cast 
became  men,  those  thrown  by  Pyrrha  women ;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  say  the  Greeks,  came  the 
name  for  p(OfU  (Aa6(  from  Aoof,  "a  atone." — Apol' 
lod;  I,  7,  2). — ^TTiie  narrative,  it  may  easily  be  seen, 
is  of  a  \ery  narrow  and  even  unpoetic  character.  It 
restricts  the  general  deluge  to  Greece  Proper,  perhaps 
originally  to  TheasaljT  (^mlel.,  t  c);  and  it  moat 
wt»  the  furiooi  S<'mkam:'i  [hiod.,  I.  <.'  )  Guigni- j  incongruously  represents  others  at  having  escaped 
aui  iJU4k«.»  Ujc  UU6  iuim  oi  the  name  .ItaTgutni  to  have  ,  as  well  as  DcucuUon  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  inti- 
been  Aidxritga,  i.  e.,  "  the  excellent"  or  "  divine  |  mates,  that  he  and  his  wife  alone  Imd  been  pre'^erved 
iih."  The  ml  io  dtg^  "a  fish,"  which  we  find  in-  in  the  catastrophe.  What  i«  eaid  of  the  brazen  ago  i« 
verted  m  ilftif  fi>  nSlkreeto,  bot  plainly  appearing  quite  at  variaoce  with  the  munative  of  Heaiod.  and  is 
r.  lU  Svnan  name  Dtgon-    Dupi:;?  ai  !    tl  .  rs  makf    a  very  clumsy  attempt  at  connecting  two  perfectly  in- 

dcpeiidriMt  and  irreconcilable  myths.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  aifc  ia  thought  by  some  to  be  borrowed 


by  tbe  latter  with  a  passion  for  a  young  pnest,  and, 
kancg  become  a  nootber,  and  beiqg  fiUn  with  shame 
at  hex  own  conduct,  ahe  put  tbe  young  man  to  death, 
eiposed  th«  cbiki  in  a  lonely  spot,  and,  throwir^r  her- 
idf  uice  th*  wi,  b«'canie  partially  iraiisforiiii-'d  into  a 
fiak  Utiice  the  Syoaoa  abstaiucd  from  eating  tiab, 
aai  lefnded  1ke«i  ea  aoenothinff  divme.   The  chjld 


Uie  6ynao  6sh-warship  to  have  Lad  an  a.stroijoimcal 
beMt,  u  wbch  they  are  very  probably  correct.  (Ort- 
pu  iu  CuUa,  vol.  ch.  n.-^Guigmmt^  vol.  2, 
fit  1.  p  35,  asyy  ) 

DEKt':.\4,  a  city  of  Ligoria,  about  twenty  milea  to 
tae  w^t  ot  AiX»  Accoraiog  to  Strabo  (217).  it  was 
I  eonsidcTable  place.  It  waa  a  Romao  colony  {Plin., 
3,  &),  Munamed  I  aba,  as  we  learn  from  ancient  in- 
seri^iooa  The  modem  name  is  Tortma.  I^Vcll. 
Pmterc  ,  I.  15  — C.c  ,  £>.  a>I  Fam  ,  11,  13.) 

DaaTosx,  now  TortoM,  a  city  of  tbe  Uercaooea  in 
Sfon,  stteete  e«  ihe  Ibcma,  a  almit  diatanco  above 
rti  .TiOiith  Hn-c  wis  a  bridge  over  tho  river,  and 
aJatiff  ihis  rotate  led  lue  main  military  roatl  lo  the 
Boulhem  paruof  8|iaio,  and  the  colonics  established 
tee.  {Ulurt,  Gtof  .,  voL  2,  p.  418.— Jfrnnerl, 
«kagT..  vol  1.  p  429.) 

Dev.*,  I.  a  city  of  tbe  Cornavii  in  Britain     It  lay 
JB  the  nver  Seteia.  ot  Ike,  and  was  tbe  station  of  the 
legioa.    Derana  is  merely  an  error  uf  the  edi- 
liaBi :  iJm  Greek  form  of  the  najne  in  Ptolenw  is 
Afoia-    'Mammrt,  G^<w?t.,  vol.  2,  p.  131.)    It  is 
K»  i'/un.'fr — 1/  A  river  of  Britain,  in  the  north, 
««•  tae  Dec,  from  which  the  cities  of  Old  and  New 
iMwa,  the  laUer  of  which  tica  at  ita  mouth,  derive 
•Mmae  (jr«Mcrf,GMifr.,v«A.S,pbSOl.)— III. 


from  tho  Moeak  acoooBt,  aod  lo  have  been  learned  at 
Alezandrea,  for  we  cleewben  Ibd  Ae  dove  netieed. 

"The  niythologists,"  snys  riij-.^rrh,  "inform  us,  that 
a  dove  let  fly  out  of  tbe  ark,  was  to  Deucalion  a  tiign 
of  bed  weather  if  it  came  in  again,  of  good  weather  if 
it  flew  away  ."  (Plui.,  dc  aolert.  an.— Op.,  ed.  JUitit, 
vol.  10,  p.  37.)  The  sacrifice  and  the  appearance  of  . 
Hermes  also  strongly  remind  >is  of  Noah. — The  Latin 
writers  take  a  much  nobler  view  of  the  deluge.  .\c- 
cording  to  tbem,  it  overspread  the  whole  earth,  and 
all  animal  life  perished  except  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
whom  Ovid,  who  gives  a  very  poetical  account  ot  ihi^ 
great  cataatropbe, conveys  in  a  small  boat  to  the  s>iin- 
mit  of  PUnamiia ;  while  oibera  nudte  -^tna  jt  Aihos 
tbe  moontain  which  yielded  them  a  refuge  (Oiiif 
Met  ,  1,  S'jG,  sf/fq  — Hytrin  ,  fah  ,  \'y^  —  Serv.  ad 
Virg.t  Eciog.,  6,  41.)  According  lo  Ovid,  ibcy  coo- 
sultcd  the  ancient  oracle  of  Themis  respecting  the  ro»> 
toraiion  of  mankind,  and  received  the  followil^  lO^ 
sponsc  :  "  Depart  from  the  fane,  veil  yowr  heade 
loosen  your  f,"rded  vestments,  and  ca^t  behind  you  the 
great  honca  of  your  parent."  {Met.,  1,  381,  scqq.) 
They  weio  at  fitat  hoiRor''eti«ck  at  such  an  act  of  ioh 
pioty  boing  eojoiood  upon  Ibem;  bat  at  length  lim^ 
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np  j  •  tielrated  the  sense  of  the  Oracle,  the  stone* 
being,  by  a  very  natural  fi^re,  the  bones  of  the  earth. 
— DenealioD  and  Pynha  aito  oridently  pure  beings  of 
fietion,  persoaifications  of  water  and  fire.  Tbe  name 
tkuealim  cornea  very  probably  from  Se^  (whence 

iriKV^),  to  vcrl ;  while  Ptjrtha  i?  evidently  derived 
from  ir'f),_fire.  The  meaning  of  the  legend  will  then 
bj,  that  when  the  passage  through  which  the  Pencus 
carries  off  the  waters  lliat  run  itiio  the  vale  of  TTica- 
haly.  which  is  on  all  sides  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains, 
nad  been  closed  by  some  accident,  they  overflowed 
tbe  whole  of  its  avrface,  till  tbe  action  of  aabtcrranean 
fire  opened  «  way  for  them.  Accotdiiiff  to  thie  view 
of  thf  subject,  tlien,  tlie  Mngp  of  Deucalion  was 
merely  a  local  one  ;  nnd  it  was  not  until  tbe  Ume  of 
Ptolemy  PbOadelphu?,  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
beeanoc  known  to  the  Greeks,  that  some  features  bor- 
rowed from  the  universal  deluge  of  Noah  were  incor- 
pora'i  d  into  the  story  of  the  The«.s;ilian  flood.  (Welck- 
or,  Tril.,  p.  649.  not. — Keightlei/'s  Mythologjf. — C/i»- 
lon's  FtuH  Hdiemei,  tol.  1,  p.  48,  nof.)  h  h  bnt 
fair  to  rrrnirk,  however,  that  many  modem  writers  re- 
gard the  deluge  of  Deucalion  as  nothing  else  than  a 
tradition  of  the  great  cataclysm  of  Noati,  altered  in 
aome  of  ita  featurei,  and  placed  by  tbe  Hellenea  in  the 
period  which  they  also  aaaigned  to  Dencslion,  beeaase 
he  wj-  resjafdcd  as  tlie  fiinndrr  of  their  nation,  nnd 
because  hi^^  history  is  couSoundcd  with  that  of  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  renewed  nations.  Such,  in  particular,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Cuvicr.  {Theory  of  the 
Eartn,  p.  145,  segq.,  JamenorCa  trarul. — Oriif,  at. 
Lenutirc,  vol.  3,  p.  xiii.,  trtj]  ) 

DiA,  I.  another  name  lor  the  island  of  Nazoa. 
(PKn  ,  4,  12.) — II.  An  island  not  far  from  die  DOItllr 
em  shore  of  Crete     Ii  is  now  Standia. 

DiACdH  IS,  I.  a  tiativt  of  the  island  ofMelos.  and  fol- 
lower of  Democritua.  Having  been  sold  as  a  raj.tive 
in  bie  youth,  he  was  redeemed  by  Dtsmocritaa,  and 
tnuned  up  in  the  atudy  of  philosophy.  He  Bttodtcd 
himself  also  to  lyric  poi  trv.  and  was  much  distinguish- 
ed for  Ins  success  in  tht»  branch  of  the  art.  His  name, 
however,  has  been  transmitted  with  mfamy  to  posteri- 
ty. »a  that  of  n  wowed  advocate  for  the  rejection  of 
m  relif  ioua betfef.   It  ta  expressly  «»erted  by  ancient 

wTiUr>,  th.it  uhcn,  in  a  partirnl:ir  iii.stnnce.  he  saw  a 
perjured  person  escape  punuhmenl,  he  publicly  de- 
clared his  disbelief  of  Divine  Providence,  and  from 
that  time  spoke  of  the  gods  and  all  religions  rercmo- 
nic«  with  ridicvdo  and  contempt.  Ho  even  attempted 
to  lay  open  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  to  dissuade  the 
people  from  aubmitting  io  the  ritea  of  initialioa.  A 
price  at  taat  waa  aet  upon  his  head,  end  he  fled  to  Cor* 
inih,  where  he  died.  Tie  lived  about  418  years  before 
Christ  (dr.,  N.  D  ,  I,  iS  —ld.  ib.,  3,  37 —Vol 
Max  ,  1,1,  ext.  7.) — II.  An  athlete  of  Rhodea,  who 

Eloed  tbe  mise  in  pugiliam  at  tbe  Otympie  geoM^ 
C.  4618,  OL  79.  Ina  victory  was  celebrated  by 
Pindar,  in  an  ode  which  is  still  evt.uit  (Dlymtiiad  7\ 
and  which  is  said  to  have  l>een  inscribed  in  golden  let- 
tera  in  the  temple  of  the  Lindian  Minerva,  at  Rhodes. 
According  to  Pindar,  he  twice  obtained  the  vic  fory  in 
the  games  of  Rhodes,  four  times  at  the  I^ithnuaii,  and 
was  successful  also  at  the  Nenu  nn  nnd  other  contests. 
Aulaa  GelUua  (3, 15)  informs  us,  that  he  saw  his  three 
aona  crowned  on  the  eame  day  at  the  Olymftic  games, 
and  expired  tliroiij2!i  'y<\-.  n.ivlc  (Diri  ,  r  )  censures 
Puidar  for  proln  digression  in  the  ode  above  referred 
tOk  end  k  eenaured  m  turn  by  Bockh :  Bajf&UB,  Pin- 
ian^^Uem  pewritmu  judex  .-  vam  hoe  earaun,  qvod 
ab  a^retnoiu*  reprtikendit,  ita  puUhre  adonuUim  esi, 
VI  nthtl  riUpcTari  putt:*  (BUM,  td  Ftnil,  Of.,  7, 
TOi.  3,  p.  167.) 

DiAMASTiGosis,  a  festival  at  Spaftn  in  honoer  of  Di- 
ana Orthia.    (Vid.  Bomonicae.) 

DiiNA  (called  by  the  Greeks  'ApTcjii(,  Arlemit), 
the  daughter  Of  Jupiter  end  Ltlon%  end  lieter  of 
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Apollo.    She  wnR  the  goddess  of  the  chaae  ;  ahe  ale* 

J resided  over  the  deliTery  of  females.    The  etidden 
eaths  of  women  were  ascribed  to  her  duris,  sr 
of  men  were  to  the  anowa  of  ker  brother,  of  whom  sbe 
fbme  tfie  eiect  eoanterpeit.   Diana  was  e  epoileae 

virc^in  :  her  chief  jov  wa.«  to  speed  like  a  Dorian  maid 
over  the  hills,  followed  by  a  tram  of  nvropha,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  flying  game.    Calhmadiae  tkns  relate*  the 
early  history  of  the  goddess,  {ffyrm.  ad  Dim.)  Di- 
ana, while  yet  a  child,  as  she  sat  on  her  fatbei'e  kBM* 
besought  him  to  grant  her  permission  to  lead  a  life  of 
perpetual  virginitT,  to  get  a  bow  and  arrowy  formed  by 
the  Cyclopea,  and  to  detote  heteelf  to  the  chaaa.  81m 
farther  asked  for  sixty  Ocean-nymphs  as  her  connpan- 
ions,  and  twenty  nympha  from  Amnisus  in  Crete  a«  her 
attendants.  Of  towns  and  cities  she  required  not  more 
than  one»  aatiafied  with  the  moontaina,  which  she  netret 
would  leave,  bet  to  dd  women  in  l3»ftSm  ct  efefld 
birth     Her  indulgent  sire  assented  with  a  snnile.  and 
gave  her  not  une,  but  thirty  towns.    She  !»pecds  to 
Crete,  end  theuce  to  Ocean,  and  selects  all  her  nympha. 
On  her  return,  »hc  calls  at  Lipara  on  Vulcan  arid  the 
Cyclopes,  who  immediately  lay  aside  all  their  work  to 
execute  her  orders.    .She  now  proceeds  to  .-Xrcadia. 
where  Pan,  tbe  chief  sod  of  that  country,  auM>lics  her 
with  doge  of  en  eicellent  bteed.    Mount  Penhesioa 
then  witne«ised  the  fir^^t  exploit  of  the  huntre^  jrcx^Hr^s. 
Five  deer,  larger  than  bulls,  with  horns  of  gold,  ltd 
on  the  banks  of  the  dark-pebbled  Ananrus,  at  the  foot 
of  that  hill ;  of  these  the  eoddeae,  ttMided  by  ber  doga, 
caught  four,  which  she  reaerted  to  drew  her  eherkM ; 
the  fifth,  destined  by  Juno  for  the  last  labour  of  !?« r- 
culea,  bounded  acroaa  the  Keladon  and  e»ca|»«d  — 
Hw  edrentmeo  of  Drena  w  ere  not  nnmerooe.  She 
turned  .\ct.Ton  into  a  stag  for  having  unconsciously 
beheld  her  when  bathmg.    fJallisto  was  rhan{?ed  by  her 
into  a  bear  tor  a  breach  of  maiden  purity     <  )rton  per- 
ished by  ner  anowa.   Along  with  her  brother  ehe  de< 
•troyed  Uw  eltiUren  of  Niobe ;  end,  in  e  fkbl«  later 
thnn  Ho!ner,  she  is  said  Io  have  detained  the  Grecian 
tlect  ai  Autis,  tu  coiiscqiu  ticc  of  Agamemnon's  having 
killed  a  hitiO  which  was  sacred  to  her,  and  to  have  re- 
qaired  the  aacnfice  of  his  daughter  Ipb^nia.  The 
Alotdie,  Otua  end  Ephialtes.  sought  in  marriage  Jena 
and  Diana  .  itic  latter  goddess,  clmn^zint!  hrr  toriii  into 
a  hind,  sprans  out  between  the  two  brothers,  who, 
aiming  then  darts  at  the  supposed  heeat,  b^  her  art 
pierced  each  other,  and  di^. — If  Dtana  or  Artemis 
were  merely  one  of  the  n8mt<i  under  which  the  moon 
was  worshipped,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  her 
identiiied  with  Selene,  with  Hecate,  end  e««o  witb 
Proserpina,  the  goddess  of  the  under  werid.  end  to  be 
thence  called  ine  three-formed  rroddt  «s,  n  litiir  Se- 
lene in  the  sky.  ds  Artemis  or  Diaiui  an  earth,  a«i  He- 
cate or  Piroseiptoa  in  Erehus    This  will  aUo  gjve  e 
very  limple  reaaun  for  ber  being  the  aider  of  womaa 
fn  nbonr.   The  moon  we*  believed  by  the  aneienta  ta 
h.we  ire.it  influence  over  gmwh  in  ■.'cneral  (P?tfi.. 
18,  30.— W  .  H  99  — Id.,  10,  64.— /'/li/.,  de  /#.  el 
Or.,  41. — EvdoLia,  11);  end  as,  moreover,  a  woman** 
lime  was  reckoned  by  moons,  it  was  natural  to  con- 
ceive that  the  moon-goddess  presided  over  the  birth  ol 
children.    (Vid   Lncina  )-  f)ri  the  olh<-r  hand,  ?nri- 
den  deatha  were  ascribed  to  the  influerce  of  Apolk 
and  Diana.   Itt  tbe  former  case,  tfaie  will  be  en  a.L- 
sion  to  the  eouns  de  soleil ;  in  the  latter,  to  the  wnl 
known  unhealthy  influence  of  the  moon,  in  i»roducinsj 
fevers,  ^c     I>iana  waa  also  confo^mded  with  the  god- 
dess worshipped  on  the  Tanric  Chereoneaa,  wfaoee  »!• 
tars  were  stained  with  tbe  Mood  of  sneh  diihef>p<i 
strangers  as  were  cast  on      it  inho^p-table  ahore 
{Herod.,  4,  103. — Eurip ,  Iph.  \n  i'aur.)    She  was 
identified,  too,  with  the  goddess  of  natm«  adored  at 
Ephe.siis.  whose  s}-mboliral  figure,  by  it*  Trn>ltTtirdr  ol 
breasts  and  heads  of  animals  hung  arourtd  it,  denoted 
Iba  fecimdi^  of  nature. — Diina  ie  ganeeal^  tapra 
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but  wtth  M  gentleoMt  ofezpnHiai.    8m  wean  tbe 

Cn.u  £.<.;i:m.^-s;joi-8  {h^\>ofl^^hi),  nrid  has  her  gar- 
■Mstt  Ulcktd  up  for  spec-il.  On  her  back  she  bears  a 
fdvtr,  tod  n  Mr  hand  a  bow  or  a  hunting-spear.  Sb« 
urj-Hv  -Vuf-ndod  a  liounj  Walker  coiisiJlts  thu 
liiouf  iu  Auich  tliis  godJi-Ns  IS  rcprtsscijliid  as  au  U- 
hutiation  of  what  be  tcriii'«  the  locomotive  system. 
{Jm^«m  ^  BttMtw,  p-  'i2U.)— Tbe  naaie  ArtemtM 
«MW  idfatiol  wifn  upr;/<j^c,  trAo^,  untnjiur;<2,  and, 
therefore,  tound  and  /''^^c,  prolwblv  wuh  rtft  rence  to 
ibc  vtrgimty  of  tb«  goUJess.  Wekkw,  iiowtvcr,  re- 
guis  It  aa  an  epcibct  of  ibe  ftamc  nature  with  0|>i-< 
and  Nemcf is,  and  aays  ibat  it  i»  ufH-Ot^ii^.  {Schwcnk, 
p.  363.)  Tbe  name  Diana  comes  from  Dia  or  Data 
Jots,  wiiicb  became  Diajana  or  Dnijana,  aiid  uhi 
BiatWj  DuLiuL.  Sbe  waa  invuked  aa  Dcica  Luul  \a 
flUKaa  bymoa.  Vano  makM  /ana  tha  tune  u 
£tuu.  ^.  I.  37.  3)  Nii,M(Jius.  however  {ap. 
HicToli.,  iitti.,  1,  ii),  lusktia  Dimta  come  Iruui  lana 
mth  D  prc&ied  ;  wbile  Lanzi  dcducM  tbe  Dame  from 
lb«  early  Greek  Ibmi  TU  ANA  (i.  ^  oyaaoa,  "  the 
fMM^'),  juat  as  Apollo  M  ealled  ctvof.  {Saggio  di 
U*gwi  EtTUi^ca.  vol  I,  [>  15,  Mythologisls 
an  (divided  respecting  liie  uii^triai  nature  of  Apollo  and 
Diana-  Tbe  question  is,  whelber  tbey  are  to  bo  re- 
garded as  physical  or  moral  beings,  uolh  classes  of 
difpotanta  agree  that  the  latter  is  tbeu  character  in 
the  Hocnehc  and  liesiodic  poetry,  where  ApoHo  a|) 
peaa  oidy  aa  lbs  god  of  prophecy,  mnsic,  and  ar- 
cboy,  and  Diana  aa  hia  counterpart  in  (bis  last  ofllce 
Vd?,.  lutroforc  (u::h  ■.vhom  s<iTi  e  \Vi>!f,  Lobcck,  Hcr- 
iEktf«ii,  Viwcier,  rViUscli,  aud  Muiitf),  inaiiitaina  such 
to  hare  been  the  originai  conception  of  ilu  dcltJC^  , 
m^h  Ikpe*  ButinaoD,  Wekkar,  Cieuier,  Guignwut, 
hA  nthin.  Uiiak  iliat  ApoOo  and  Diana  wen,  Jo  their 
onmitire  duracter.  iHf  same  with  the  sun  and  moon 
Tkif  liUet  bypotbt  iii  uodoubt«dlv  the  more  correct 
»e of  t.ie  tivo.  iKcigklef»Mlflhology,p.  128,  sc^q.) 
Tbe  m'trencea,  in  the  disc  u«stun  just  alladed  to,  are  aa 
(bUows;  VoMt,  Mylkd.  Bntfe,  vol.  2,  p.  385 —/d. 
.i,  to!  3.  p.  53.— U'.//.  ,1.1  II.,  1,  i^i  —Lobeck,  Aj^- 
kf^.f  p.  79. — Hermann,  uUr  das  Wcsen,  dec,  p. 
|d6,Mff.— Fa^Ocr,  Myth,  dtr  lap.,  p.  Z09.—Htyiu, 

-VTtuktT,  Trtl..  p  11.  05,  222. 

DiasUk  Pxomontorium,  a  promontory  and  town 
if  Unpaeia  TamooiMnaia,  en  tbe  Maditenaoean  coaat, 
•ppoMe  tke  Pitjoss  Inaula.   Tbe  modern  name  of 

toAn  u  Dtnia,  and  of  the  promontory,  cape  St. 
MarUa-  It  waa  one  of  the  liucc  towns  on  this  coast 
MhoM  foundatioa  waa  aacribed  to  the  Maasilians.  It 
•aa  called  bv  them  Axtemiaium,  from  the  Greek  name 
af  Diana,  wljo  bad  a  temple  here  which  was  much 
venerated.  StTturm*  nude  this  tbe  chief  .station  for 
hw  icel,  m  conacqueoce  of  iu  favourable  position  for  { 
iitwcey<i»f  tlM  veaaala  of  tbe  foe.  lleta.  names  the 
profnonlory  Fertana,  without  doubt  from  iron-works 
in  iu  TvcmUy  {Strab.,  159. — Miianctl,  Gcogr.,  vol. 
I,  p^423.— Jftia,  2,  6.) 

Diaala,  a  fa«iv«l  in  hoooar  of  Jopiter  at  Athena. 
la  MCiwi  Attiea,  the  foor  Iribea  vnder  the  govern- 
ment of  Ertchlhonius  derived  their  names  fr.itn  To  -r 
dmniLes,  Jopiter,  Minerva,  Neptune,  and  Vulcan. 
Thef  were  termed,  accordingly,  Atuf , 'Af^^Mtf,  Do- 
oridijyutf,  and  H^taruif.    The  deities  m  question 
were  tbe  four  great  posaessors  of  the  Attic  soil,  and 
JoTC  was  tbe  fir:-:  among  iIk hi.    .\t  ihc  outgoing  of 
dM  mootii  Aotbestenoo,  all  the  citizens  celebralea  his 
fa^enl  onder  tbe  name  of  Diaaia;  many,  after  tho 
old  fasbion,  offered  him  the  frui:s  of  thtir  !irld«,  whilf 
Olbers  sach^ccd  cattle.    It  vva!>  a  statu  Uuiily-teast ; 
tM  old  idea  of  boose  and  court  not  being  forgotten  in 
it  {Crtmstr^  AmMikt  Toi.  3,  p.  510,—  IVaeibmiaA, 
ifetrtfameft*  ToL  4.  p.  9fi>  et  139.— JfiteAeU,  ai 


DiBio,  a  ei^  of  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  tbe  LiDgo> 
DOS,  and  now  Dijon.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
some  authorities,  by  the  Emperor  .Aurcltan,  while 
others  make  biiix  merely  to  have  forufied  it  aoow. 
(Greg.  2Vrra..  3,  19.) 

DiCiSi,  a  town  of  Tlirace  in  the  territory  of  the 
Disiones,  and  to  ihu  souiiiKaat  of  the  Bibluiuau  marsh. 
{Herod.,  7,  lOB.—Sci/Uxx,  p.  27.— SfraAo,  EpU.,  7,  p. 
331.)  Dr.  Clarke,  in  bia  tinvelaf  mentiooa  the  Bi8> 
tenia  Fklua,  and  aone  rotM  neer  it,  whidi  |ivobeblji 
are  to  be  identified  with  ibow  of  DiOM.  i<^k$'9 
Tracda,  vol.  8,  p.  65  ) 

DioAanetiia.    Kid.  Putooli. 

UiciKAKciius,  I.  a  native  of  Messana  in  Sicily.  Ua 
was  a  scholar  of  Aristotle's,  and  is  called  a  peripatetic 
pliiloboplur  \<y  CicL-ro  {Off,,  2,  6) ;  but,  liiouj^'li  he 
wrote  some  woxka  on  piuloaopbical  subjects,  he  s«eina 
to  have  devoted  Ut  attention  prineipally  to  geography 
and  stati^tK■s.  His  chief  philo.-ophical  work  was  two 
dialogucii  "  un  tbe  Soul,"  each  diviUcd  luio  three  books, 
the  ono  dialogue  being  supposed  to  have  been  held  at 
Coriotb*  tbe  other  at  MytUeoe.  In  these  be  araued 
against  tbe  Platonic  doetrinee  of  the  aoul,  and,  indeed, 
allogi  tlu  r  Jciiic'd  its  e.xistt-iico  The  greatest  perform- 
ance, iio\vt'\er,  of  Dica'arcljUN  was  a  Creatit^e  uu  ih*)  ge- 
ography, |>olitiC8,  and  inamurs  of  (Jntou,  which  be 
called  hiof  EAAtidof,  "  The  Life  of  Greece"  (a  titio 
Imitated  by  Varro  in  hia  Ktle  Populi  Aoment).— All 
the  philosophical  writings  of  Dicearchuti  aro  lo^i.  Ilis 
geographical  worka  have  abared  tho  same  fate,  except 
a  fi>w  fragmenta.  Wo  bavo  remaining  one  hundred 
and  fifty  verses  of  his  'Avaypa^  rr/f  'E}.?.n<hc,  or 
'•  J)(.\cnpUun  uj  Greece,"  written  in  iambic  ttiuieitrs  . 
and  also  two  fragments  of  the  B(Of  'EAAddof,  one  con- 
taining a  deachplion  of  fimotie  and  Attica,  and  anoth- 
er eo  aeeoimt  of  Hoant  Pdion.  It  haa  been  eon- 
jectured,  with  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  cita- 
tions from  Dicearcbus,  in  which  his  treatises  on  "  Mu- 
sical Contests,"  "  on  the  Dionyaian  Contests,"  <Stc  . 
are  mfanred  to,  are  drawn  bom  bie  Life  of  Greece," 
and  diet  the  ^ammariana  have  named  them  by  the  title 
of  the  subdivision  to  which  tliese  subjects  belonged,  in* 
stead  of  tho  leading  title  of  tbe  book.  {Niikc,  Rhein. 
Mut./or  1833,  p.  47.)  Dicasarclius';*  maps  were  ex* 
tant  in  the  tune  of  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  AU.,  6,  2),  bat 
his  geography  was  not  mucli  to  be  depended  upon. 
{Strab.,  104.)  Cicero  was  very  fond  of  the  wniuigs 
of  DicflMicbua,  and  apeaka  of  him  in  tenna  of  wane 
adniiBtion.  {Ep.  ad  Ait.,  <>  t.)  In  one  of  tbe  ex 
Unt  fragments  Dicsuarchns  quotes  Posidippus,  anc 
must  therefore  have  been  " 


live  in 


i89  B.C.— The  re- 
mains of  this  writer  are  given  m  the  Geograpki  6rmt 
.^^tnorc^  of  Hudson,  Gai^  and  Bemhardjr.  Thejr  were 
printed  also  (with  the  exception  of  the  one  reapecttog 
Peliorj)  in  the  collection  of  .Stephens,  Parit,  1590,  and 
in  the  second  volume  of  Gronoviua'a  Tkuawut  An- 
tiq.  Gr<tc.  Man  haa  given  a  now  editiott  of  them  m 
Creuzer's  Meklfmatct,  vol.  3,  p  !74,  teqj. — II.  A 
graioinarian,  a  pupil  of  Anvtarchus.  (Suid.) 
DtcTMva  MoNs.  I'm/.  Dicte. 
DwTAMmn  FaoMONTOBioM.  Vid.  DictyoMBom 
Promontoriom. 

l^n  1  iTOR,  the  highest  extraordinary  majristratc  it*. 
lUc  iwmaO  republic.  Though  the  name  obviously 
contains  the  element  dtc  (from  dtco),  it  was  doubted 
by'the  Roman  writers,  whether  the  title  bed  refeiODCO 
to  the  mode  of  his  nomination  or  hie  power.  He  wae 
also  called  VriHor  Mastmus,  and  Magititr  Vvpnlt, 
and  in  Greek  dio««raTOf,  or  "double  consul."  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  kinga,  the  consulship  waa  eetab- 
!i^!ird.  The  two  -ivisn?'  ;  nssessed  the  same  powei 
as  the  kings  in  liif  nimjiniiiUalion  of  the  state  and  the 
command  of  tbe  army,  yet  their  amliority  wa.s  suiijcci 
to  aome  leatrictiona,  and  phndpally  to  the  appeal  that 
eo«dd  bo  made  from  tbour  deeiaione.  The  two  coo- 
■ole,  ytmmmg  oqinl  tiilfami^ri        differed  ir  tbeii 
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mwi  and  opinions ;  a  cireainatanco  which  noecwa 
rily  caused  jealousy  and  disunion,  particularly  in  the 

command  of  the  army  miien  on  active  service.  Ifi  ^ 
etttaordtnary  emergencies,  therefore,  the  rcpubhc  re- 
q«ured  a  single  magistrate,  in/eeted  with  ample  au- 
thority Such  circumstances  led  to  ihe  cstabhshracul 
of  the  dictatorship.  The  first  dictator  was  created 
about  253  A.U.C.,  or  601  B.C.  (Ln>.,  2. 18.)  The 
dictator  united  in  bimaelf  the  M«er  of  the  two  con- 
eole ;  and  the  auiherity  of  all  tne  other  magistrates, 
except  that  of  tho  tribunes,  coAsrd  as  soon  as  he  wn» 
appomted.  He  possessed  the  whole  admiaialralive 
power  of  the  elate,  and  the  command  of  the  amy 
without  any  restrictions.  {Dto  Cast.,  according  to 
Ztmaraa,  7,  13,  where  a  reference  to  a  lost  book  of 
Dio  is  given — Dion.  Hal ,  5,  70,  atqq.)    He  bad  the 

Gwrer  of  life  aod  death,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from 
»  decmon.  Thie  power,  hewsfw,  conltmied  only 
for  the  ^pacc  of  stt  .-nonths,  even  although  the  busi- 
ness tor  which  iie  iud  been  created  was  nut  finished, 
and  was  never  prolonged  beyond  that  tunc  except  in 
extreme  oeceeeiiy,  as  in  the  cast,  Camilloe,  for  8yl- 
la  and  Casear  aeurped  their  |)erpctuai  dtftatorahio  in 
conU  rni  t  of  the  laws  of  their  country.  But  the  dic- 
tator usually  resigned  his  command  whenever  he  had 
effected  the  businese  for  which  he  had  been  created  : 
thus,  Q.  Cincinnatua  and  Mamercus  iEmiltus  abdica- 
te<l  the  dicutorship  on  the  16th  day  ;  Q  Serrilius  on 
'.hr  Hin  (lay.  ,\nother  clu  ck  on  llie  dictator's  power 
was,  that  be  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  money 
without  the  authority  of  the  eenate  or  the  older  of  the 
people.  Ho  could  not,  moreover,  leave  Italy  ;  a  law 
which  was  only  oiict.  violated,  and  that  on  account  of 
the  most  u^nt  necessity,  as,  for  example,  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  a  dicMtOf  oonunaoded  in  Sicily. 
[Ltv  ,  Eptt.,  10  )  Neither  wee  he  allowed  to  ride  on 
horseback  without  the  permisMDn  of  the  [tcople  Tliu 
principal  check,  however,  agmiiijl  adu  i^aor':*  abuse  of 
power  was,  that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for 
his  conduct  whon  he  resigned  his  office.  The  dicta- 
tor was  not  created  by  the  sutfragea  of  the  people,  as 
the  other  in;i;,'islr;jt<  N,  but  otic  of  the  consuls,  by  order 
of  the  senate,  named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of 
eoneular  dignity  he  thooght  proper ;  aod  this  he  did, 
af'rr  hivinj;;  uktm  the  aiis(.ice-i,  nsually  in  the  dead  of 
ijtgiii  ^oincluiiLij  lliL  itiMc  Uself  appointed  the  dic- 
tator, and  in  aome  instances  he  was  elected  by  tbe 
comitta.  The  dictator  wee  preceded  by  twenty-four 
lietore,  with  tbe  fuet»  and  feeWm,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  as  many  as  the  two  consuls  together  The  wri- 
ters on  lioman  anti«)uities,  and  especially  Dr.  Adam, 
•eeect,  that  the  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four 
lictors  with  the  faices  and  aecuris  even  in  the  cilv. 
In  this  they  appear  to  have  erred.  Plutarch,  indeed, 
tells  us,  in  his  life  of  Fabnis,  that  the  dictator  was  at- 
tended kj  twenty-four  lictors ;  but,  as  Justus  Lipsius 
obeerwee,  ihie  etetement  ie  conttadicled  by  higher  au- 
thority ;  forvs  e  are  f  ^' ^  n;  the  epitome  of  the  SDih 
book  of  Livy,  that  Syiia.  m  asi>uu)ing  to  himself  twen- 
ty-four lictors,  had  done  a  thing  entirely  unprecedent- 
ed :  *'  Sytia,  dictator  Jtctiu,  quod  nemo  quidem  un- 
quam  feeerat,  cum  fatcihu  viginti  quatuor  procesnt.** 
—  .\t  first  the  dictator  was  taken  only  from  the  patri- 
cian order,  but  afterwurd  (B.C.  356)  from  the  plebeians 
alao.  After  his  appointment  he  nominated  the  maft- 
ter  of  the  horse  {maptter  Equtlurn),  wl.o  commriTidrd 
under  him.  Sometimes,  however,  a  master  of  the 
iiorso  was  pitched  upon  for  the  dictator  by  the  senate, 
or  by  tbe  order  of  tbe  people.  It  waa  only  when  the 
etate  wee  meneeed  by  a  sodden  danger  from  within 
or  without  that  a  dictator  was  nominated  ;  V  it.  m 
the  cour««  of  time,  a  dictator  was  elected  to  presiide 
at  tlie  elections  in  the  comitta,  when  the  consuls  were 
abroad;  and  also  on  eome  other  public  solemnities. 
(Lie.,  T.  t.^Id.,  Bt  18,  et  88.)  For  one  hundred  and 
t«vei]ty  years  befora  SyUa,  thecveMim  of  t  diclMar  wm 


diaond,  but  in  dngenot  MMi|aoeiaa  ifc*  cooiMb 
were  anned  with dfetttorb! power.  Tine  cAev,  eore- 

spectable  and  illustrious  in  the  first  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, becanw  odious  by  the  usurpations  of  Sylla  and 
Ceear;  and,  after  the  death  of  liie  latter,  (lie  Ramam 
senate,  on  the  motion  of  the  consul  Aritony,  passed  a 
decree,  which  forbade  a  dtctator'a  being  ever  after  ap- 
pointed at  Rome.   Augustus  decUned  the  office,  tbough 
offered  to  hin  by  tbe  people  {Suet.,  Aii§.f  68),  kA  the 
title  of  dictator  was  nefcr  aeeomed  hy  the  aiupeww 
of  Home. — These  are  the  received  opinions  as  to  the 
Roman  dictators;  but  in  Aiebuhr'ti  iioinao  Hi&tocy 
we  find  other  viewa  of  the  subject,  to  which  we  Bhau 
briefly  advert.    According  to  bim,  the  dieUtofaUp 
was  of  Latin  origin,  and  was  introduced  from  the  Latino 
among  the  Uotiians.    The  object  of  the  Roman  dic- 
utorship was  to  evade  tbe  Valerian  laws,  and  to  ea- 
ublish  tbe  power  of  Ae  palriciana  over  tbe  plebeians  ; 
for  tbe  appeal  granted  by  those  hiv.--.  wis  from  the 
[  sentence  oif  the  consuls,  not  from  that  of  tne  dictaiur 
The  later  Romana  bad  but  an  indistinct  knowledge  of 
tbe  dietatwnhip  of  the  ancient  constitution.    Dio  Caa 
aius  is  m  error  when  (wtthont  excepting  the  patri> 
cians)  he  asserts,  that  in  no  instance  was  there  a  right 
of  appeal  fnom  the  dictator,  and  that  he  could  con- 
demn knights  and  eenatora  to  death  without  tnai. 
Dionysius  is  also  in  error  when  be  saya  that  tlie  die 
tator  decided  on  every  measure  according  to  his  own 
pleasure     It  is  incorrect  to  suppose,  that  tiie  appoiiit- 
meni  of  the  dtctatw  in  aU  caeea  re»l«d  with  one  of  tbe 
consuls  ;  for  the  conferring  of  kingly  power  <eueh  aa 
[  that  of  the  dictator  was)  cotild  never  bare  been  iii- 
t/u.^tt:d  to  a  single  person.    'I'he  pontifical  books  have 
preserved  so  much  as  this,  thai  the  dictaUKr  waaaflMV 
nated  by  the  eenate,  and  that  the  nomniatioii  wms 
pTored  by  the  people.    Ae  the  plebeiana  increased  m 
power,  the  dictatorship  was  seldom  required,  and  thiT 
only  for  matters  of  less  importance,  and  in  such  caseii 
the  nomination  was  left  to  thtt  conauU.    For  a  gener* 
sketch  of  the  dicutorial  power,  consult  Creuttr,  Rom 
Anttq.,  p.  231,  teqq. — Ntcbuhr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p. 
495,  *fiyy  ,  Ciiinln.  transl. 

DiCTB,  a  mountain  of  the  island  of  Crete,  now  called 
Seik^  and  elao  LulMy  bmI  in  height  to  Movat  Ma, 
and  covered  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  year  with 
snow  ;  whence  it  is  deiwmmated  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
Ptolemy,  "theWliite  Mountain."  {Strabo,  338.— 
Compan  JUktnmUt  0*  p*  376.)  It  is  ciMBinonly  snp- 
poaeo  to  have  ohtaiiwd  its  name  from  Bictynna,  * 

nymph  of  Crete,  who  is  Bup[>osed  first  to  hu\  <  invented 
hunting-nets  (d^xrvo),  and  to  iiave  been  calie4  Dictyn* 
na  on  that  account,  having  been  hefiBre  named  BritO 
martis  {Callim  .  Hymn  m  Dian  ,  \.  197  )  Strabo. 
however,  censures  Calliinachus  for  his  false  derivation 
of  the  name.  According  to  another  account,  she 
plui^ged  into  the  eea  m  order  to  avoid  Mtnee,  wh* 
pursued  her,  and  wee  caught  in  «  fiehentten'i  net. 
Thm  TT.niintain  was  con;-ecrate<l  to  Jupiter,  a-. !.«  ;,(- r 
he  was  called  Dtcl<rus,  a.s  wtii  as  from  a  cave  vvhicib 
wae  there,  in  whicli  i '  i.  hi  en  cuiiceaM  froB  Sst^ 
urn.  {Virgil,  Georg.,  4,  149.)  Crete  was  sometimes 
also  styled  by  the  poets  DietM  mm.    {Virg.,  JBn.. 

:3. 171.) 

DtcTVWKA.  a  nymph  of  Crete.  (Vid.  Dicte.) 
DiOTTNNJBOii,  or  DicTaHNint  PaoMONToaiov,  a 
promontory  on  ihe  northern  cossi  of  the  isle  of  Crete, 
towards  the  northwest.  This  promontory,  ati«wt.rutg 
to  the  Psacum  Proniontoriiim  of  Ptolemy,  forms  the 
termination  of  a  chain  called  Tilyrus  hr  Strabo  (499). 
On  its  summit  waa  placed  a  eemwated  temple  of  Um 
nymjih  Briloinartis  or  Dictynna.  {Choit  Sir  ,  5,  7fi 
. — Mela,  8.  7.)  The  site  of  the  temple  now  beare  ibo 
name  of  Magnff.  tCnemn'*  Ant.  Ore*e*,  iwl.  S,  p 
365  ) 

DicTYS,  I.  a  Cretan,  said  to  have  accompanied  Ido> 
■MB«wtodieTkDj«itm,tiidtohsvawrittaii  a  htain 
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tf  ol  lltgt  miMt.   Hut  wodc,  tccorduig  to  the  ac- 

coun' t*!-?'  hif  come  dowTJ  to  us,  w»«  discovered  in  the 
rcigb  ol  Suo,  ill  a  tomb  near  Cnossus,  which  was  laid 
open  bv  an  esrthquake.  Ic  was  written  in  Phcenician, 
aod  trmshtirf  into  Greek  by  one  Euimzidee  or  Praxis, 
lie  Greek  tumhtien  het  not  rBaened  oar  times,  but 
we  hitc  rt  Ruining  the  Latiti  version  of  Q  Scptimius, 
i«ho  !iv,d  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Dioctesian,  and 
r.oi  ir.  U  at  of  ConaUntinc.  Scioppius  {PtendM.  Lit. 
Ep  .  5)  makes  him  to  bave  been  a  contemporary  of 
Cornrhus  Nepos,  an  letomption  whtch  the  style  of 
Si'-.Hi'a  '}s  no->t  clearly  ili^tprovcs.  Tlie  work  of  Sup- 
timius  contains  the  first  hve  books,  with  an  abridgment 
«i  the  reaaiader. — ^Tbe  Phcenician  pert  of  this  story 
^€eTl  TtTT  3b!v  refuted  by  Perizoiiius,  in  his  '*  Du 
ii  Hutvrttt  Belli  Trojam,  qmr  Dictyos  Crc- 
tensu  namtn  frafert^  Grata."  The  real  author  was 
Bnfgtsifiif  er  P(eju%  md  the  whole  affair  waa  got  iip 
lo  inpoee  opoa  Nero,  who  was  at  that  tioie  on  a  viait 
to  A'  ria:a-  ^^^lat  added  to  (he  deception  was,  tliat 
aa  earthquake  did  actually  lake  place  in  Crete  at  this 
MUDO  petted.  {Peritcn  ,  Disi.,  (fb.)  Although  this 
worh  does  sot  merit  the  confidence  which  its  tabn- 
eator  wished  to  prodace,  it  is  still  not  without  inter- 
«. St  tor  those  who  pursue  (he  study  of  antiquity,  since 
it  contains  manytbings  derived  from  hooks  which  no 
longer  exist.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Smids, 
.  !702.  in  4to  and  Svo,  with  the  preliminary  dia- 
sertauon  of  Peruonius.  {Fabric,  Bill.  Lat.,  1,  6,  p. 
III.— Sair.  Getch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  465,  «y.) 
—0.  A  teodier  of  Pofydectca,  king  of  Seripbus,  made 
mooareh  of  the  island,  in  place  of  the  latter,  by  Pers- 
eas     ( /  Dar.Se  ) 

DiDtA  Lax,  Suinplihus,  by  Didius,  A  U.C.  610. 
It  limited  the  expense  of  entertainments,  and  the  num- 
ber of  goesta,  and  ordained  that  the  sumptuary  laws 
^onld  be  extended  to  all  the  Ilaliana,  and  that  not 
only  tie  master  of  the  f(M*^t,  but  also  the  quests,  should 
inciir  a  penalty  for  ihiir  oflTencc.    (Macrob.,  Sat., 

Ihr-r*  «.  J'llianus,  of  a  faniily  origiiiallv  from  Me- 
d^ulj.cii:n  ( J/iii.n),  and  giatidi-oii  of  Salvms  Julinnus,  a 
celebrated  jurist,  was  bom  about  A.D.  133.  He  was 
odoeaiod  br  Dooiiiia  Locilla,  the  another  of  llarcua 
Avtcltos.  Dilhia  aoon  rose  to  important  officea,  waa 
snccessiTely  qurstor,  pr»tor,  and  governor  of  Belgic 
Gaol,  and,  (Mvisg  defeated  the  Chauci,  obtained  the 
cons-^.'ship.  He  waa  afterward  acnt  as  governor  to 
Daloiatfa,  aad  next  to  Oonnania  Inferior.  Under 
he  waa  geremor  of  Bithynia :  on  his  return 
to  Rozne  be  Tivtd  ;n  luxury  and  debnuchorv,  being 
Mormousiy  rich.  After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  A.D. 
193,  the  prstorians  having  put  up  the  empire  at  auc> 
tion.  DidMM  proceeded  to  their  camp,  and  bid  again.st 
Sulpieianofi,  ibe  falhtt-in.  law  of  Pertinax,  who  was 
to  make  his  own  bargain  with  the  soldiers.  Didiua 
kaTtog  bid  bigh<^  >Ad  having  beeitproelaimed,  was 
taken  the  aoUwra  into  Rome,  llie  aenatc,  with 
its  usual  servility.  3cknowled;^t  d  him  emperor,  but  the 
pec^le  opesdj  showed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  loaded 
bin  with  aboao  and  imiindations  in  the  dieua,  when 
ho  Mwaldl  acUwaolaoni  game?  which  were  costomary 
am  the  octasion  of  anew  rei^rn.  He  is  said  to  have 
borne  the?e  msult'^  -.xith  patience,  and  to  have  bth.'xved 
■Ito^gecber  with  great  moderation  during  his  i<bort 
wti^ftL  Three  eeaerala.  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
tegx>n5.  refosed  10  acknowledge  the  nominaiion  of  tlie 

EFtonans;  PescenniQs  Nifrcr.  who  commanded  m  the 
ft;  Septimius  SeTfrj?.  in  Illyricum;  and  Claudius 
m  Britain.  Severoa  being  proclaimed  Av- 
hfhh  eraope,  marked  opoa  Rome,  aad  firand 
ao  oppo#!t;on  tipnn  thr  road,  as  the  towns  and  garri- 
■oca  tS[  deeiared  {at  him.  The  prstoriaoa  themselves 
fcmook  Didias,  and  the  senate  SMdl^  {NOBOOnccd  h:> 
aMcanoa  and  proclaimed  Sovema  emperor.  A  party 
alfliliHiaMnay  their  war  iBto  the  palace,  and  dia- 


regatdins  the  entreaties  of  Didios,  who  offered  to 

nourco  the  empire,  cut  ofT  his  head.  He  had  roigned 
only  sixty  su  days.  {Spardunus,  VU.  Did.  Jul. — Die 
Cast.,  Epii.  Lib.,  73  ) 

BiDo  (called  aJao  Eliaaa),  was  daughter  of  Beloa 
II. ,  king  of  Tyre,  and  atator  of  Pygmalion.  According 
to  Justin  (18.  f)),  the  Tyrians,  on  the  death  of  Belns. 
gave  the  kingdom  to  ^ygmaitoit,  though  stiil  quite 
young,  and  Dido  married  Accrbas.  hc-r  matcnal  uncle, 
who  waa  priest  of  Hercules,  an  office  next  to  that  of 
king.  Accrbas  was  possessed  of  great  treasurer, 
which,  dreading  I'y^molion'b  covetous  dl5})0^ltlon  whcr 
tho  kitcr  had  attained  to  manhood,  be  deemed  it  pm 
dent  to  conceal.  Pygmalion,  io  order  to  obuin  thja 
wonlth,  assassinated  !iim  while  officiating  at  the  altar, 
and  Dido,  unwilling  la  {iiututn  in  a  spot  which  served 
but  to  renew  her  grief,  quitted  her  hiotbor'a  kingdom. 
The  tjrranti  to  prevent  her  final  escape  with  the  troaa- 
nrea  of  Acoibaa,  despatehed  meaaengera  to  solicit  hei 
to  return  to  Tyre.  Dido  appn ntly  assented,  hut  look 
the  precaution,  when  embarking,  to  place  m  ihe  ves- 
sel, io  the  presence  of  liiosc  whom  ry^'in.Jiun  had 
sent  to  her,  several  hales  fjlled  with  sand,  which  she 
told  them  contained  the  treasures,  When  they  were 
out  at  sea,  she  compclltd  her  attendants  to  throw  these 
bales  into  the  sea ;  and  then  representing  to  those 
who  had  come  from  the  monarch,  tho  toatant  death 
(hnt  fi'.vaiicd  them  if  they  pre<:entcd  themselves  before 
him  without  the  c.'spccted  Ueasures,  and  thai  a  regard 
for  their  own  safety  should  induce  them  lo  become  ber 
companions  in  search  of  aomo  aeltiemant,  io  which 
thcv  might  find  abelter  from  tho  persecution  of  F^g- 
malion.  she  prevailed  upon  thnn  to  follow  her  fortuties 
Large  numbers  of  the  chief  men  {tenatuTUtn  agmma), 
with  whom  tlie  time  tiad  previously  been  agreed  upon, 
thereupon  joined  her  party.  She  aailed  firat  to  Cyprua, 
where  the  priest  of  Jupiter  and  his  wfiole  family,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  added  theinselvts  u> 
the  expedition.  1  aktng  these  along  with  her,  and  also 
eighty  Cyprian  maidens,  whom  she  carried  off  from  the 
shore  of  the  island,  she  sailed  in  quest  of  new  srttlcv 
menl-s  and  lauded  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Not  being 
allowed  by  the  inhabitants  a  more  extensive  grant  of 
land  than  what  contd  be  covered  with  a  bull'a  hide. 
Dido  evaded  tbts  jealous  coneeaaion,  by  entttng  the 
bide  into  small  slijis,  and  rncIo.<!inp  with  them  a  large 
portion  of  ground.  The  spAcc  thus  enclosed  was  hence 
called  Byrsa.  from  the  Greek  Bvpaa,  "  a  hiiU."  (  Vid-, 
however,  Byrsa  )  Here  the  firal  acitleffieot  waa  aoadOt 
and  as  tho  city  gradually  increaaed  atoond,  and  Car- 
thago arose,  Hyr>a  became  the  citadel  of  the  place. 
When  the  Phcenician  colony  had  established  iuelf, 
Taihas,  king  of  Mauritania,  aonght  the  hand  of  Dido 
ill  mniriagp,  and  threatened  war  in  case  of  refusal. 
Her  subjects  thereupon  importuning  her  to  save  them 
from  this  formidable  enemy,  she  dernaiidtd  three 
moDtha  for  consideration.  During  this  interval  she 
caused  a  large  pile  to  be  erected,  aa  if  for  tho  pocpoee 
of  ofTiring  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  innncs  of 
Accrbas,  and,  iiaving  amended  il,  ihere  plunged  a  dag- 
ger into  her  heart.  This  action  procured  for  ber,  it  is 
said,  the  name  of  Dido,  or  "  heroine/'  her  previoua 
name  having  been  Elissa.  (But  cotmdt  remarka  at 
ihr-  rli.se  of  this  article.)— From  this  narrative  of  Jus- 
tin's we  And  many  deviations  in  Virgil.  The  pael 
signa  to  Dido  indiscriminately  the  name  of  Dido  and 
Elissa.  Acerbas  is  the  Sichrus  of  Vircil  ;  and  the 
latter  states  that  Pygmalion,  after  having  slain  Sichaus 
long  concealed  the  deed  from  Dido  :  that  it  was  re- 
vealed to  her  bj  the  abade  of  Sicbvua,  who  at  the 
same  time  discovered  to  her  the  apot  where  hia  treaa> 
ures  were  concealed,  and  urgrd  her  lo  seek  her  own 
KTfety  in  flight.  Virgil  sanctiuns  ihc  story  ,  that  the 
(  rirthaginians,  when  making  a  foundation  for  their  city, 
dug  up  the  head  of  a  horse,  which  waa  ra|^ed  aa  •  ■ 
presage  of  foture  greatoeaa ;  a  story  whidi  Doehail 
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the  namf*!*  of  ('arthnirr),  signify iivj  also,  in  Punic,  been  attributed  to  bim,  but  incorrectl)*,  for  Didymus 


"  Ihn  head  of  a  horse."  {Geog.  Sacr  ,  col.  471,  583, 
743  )  But  th«  potnl  on  which  the  Mnnluan  poet  and 
the  historians*  most  essentially  difTcr,  !■<  the  manner  of 
Dido's  death.  Viroil  attributes  this  lo  L'ricf  on  her  be- 
ah,iiido::e(]  by  ^neas,  whom  uhe  had  hospitably  re- 
ceived when  wrecked  on  bei  coMt.  Opinioiw  vary 
alio  relative  to  the  time  of  Dido't  deatfi ;  mat  it  ia  gen- 
erally ajrrrrd,  that  she  lived  some  centuries  lattr  ihan 
the  Trojan  hero.  Her  subjects,  after  her  death,  paid 
her  divine  bonovi*. — The  whole  question  relative  to 
Dido  ia  diaeiuiMd  by  Herne  in  tlie  first  Excursus  to 
tbe  foorth  ^neid.  tfe  dividea  tbe  earlier  history  of 
Carthage  into  ihrcc  cpiichs :  the  first  commences  fifty 
years  before  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  the  second,  173  vears 
after  the  former;  and  the  third,  190  years  still  later. 
.\t  the  commcnccmrnt  of  this  rliird  epoch  he  makes 
Dido  to  have  nourished,  ar»d  lo  have  improved,  not, 
however,  to  have  founded,  the  city,  which,  in  fact,  ex- 
iated  long  before. — On  the  epiaode  of  Dido,  as  intro- 
doced  by  Virgil  into  hb  ^neid,  Donlop  {History 
Rom.  L'!  ,  vol  3.  p  Vias  tin-  following  remarks: 
"  Our  poet  hds  jitst  so  fur  availed  himself  of  ancient 
traditions  as  to  give  probability  to  his  narration,  and 
to  anppeit  it  by  the  prUca  fiitM  facto.  He  wrote, 
however,  at  such  e  distance  of  time  from  the  events 
which  f<)rmr(l  the  groundwork  of  liis  l  oeiii,  and  the 
events  themNclvcs  were  so  obsctirc,  that  ht-  could  de- 
part from  history  without  violating  probability.  Thus, 
it  appears  from  chronology,  that  D  dn  iutd  innnv  hun 
drcd  years  after  the  Trojan  war ;  tun  the  po:n!  uas  &nc 
of  obsrurr  ant'tjiiitv.  known  prrhnps  to  few  readers, 
and  not  very  precisely  ascertained.  Hence,  so  far  was 
the  violence  offered  to  chronology  from  revolting  his 
countrymen,  jhnt  Ovi^,  who  was  so  knowinrv  in  nti- 
cient  histuries  and  fables,  wrote  an  heroic  epistle  as 
addressed  by  Dido  to  iCneas." — In  giving  the  narra- 
tive of  Dido,  we  have  givm  alao  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  aa  aasigiird  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers. 
T!io  ilfrivalion,  however,  npfiears  to  l>o  an  frrotK  ous 
one  Dido  neither  denotes  "  the  heroine,"  as  Servius 
maintains  (luf  Mn.,  4,  3R),  and  as  we  have  already 
given  it ;  nor  "the  man-slayer"  (AvdiM^'nur),  as  Ea- 
atathius  pretends  (compare  Bocharl.  col  716);  nor 
"  the  \v;iiirlfrrr"  (•}  ~?.r.rr',Tir).  a<  we  find  it  stated  in 
the  EtymologicoD  Magnum.  The  name  Dido  meana 
nothfaig  more  than  **  the  Moved,*'  whether  the  refers 
enrr  he  to  Baal  pr  to  hrr  hnsband  :  "amor,  delicia 

S'us,  sivr  Baalts,  sive  inariti.*'  {Gtieniuj,  Phan. 
fan.,  n.  400.)  The  other  appellation,  Elissa  (more 
eoncctiy,  perfaapa,  Elisa),  meana  **tke  exulting"  or 
"jmftm»  me*  (Geant,  /,  c),  and  not,  as  Bochart 
miikps  it.  "  the  dimu  mtUkH?*  (Bod^rtf  Oeogr. 
Saer.,  coi.  472.) 

DinvMioif,  an  attlai,  laontfoned  in  Virgil.  {JBn  , 
S,  359.)   The  name,  of  course,  is  imaginary 

Dm^MOs,  a  famous  grammarian,  the  son  of  a  culler 
of  fish  at  .Mf^XlltKlrc3,  wa?»  born  in  the  consulship  of 

Antonius  and  Cicero,  B.C.  63,  and  flourished  in  tbe 
reign  of  Aogottas.   Maerobina  eaUa  him  the  greatest 

grammarian  of  his  own  or  any  other  time.  (5a/ ,  Ty, 
52.)  According  to  Athensua  (4,  p.  139,  c),  he  pub- 
Itabed  3600  volumes,  and  had  written  so  mucli  that  he 
WM  called  **  ikt  forgetur  of  books"  (Pt6XioUea{),  for 
he  often  tarfpH  what  he  had  written  hhnself ;  and  also 
••'hf  mnnirilh  '  i:-.;  knrrix"' (T^a/.n/vTrpn^),  hom  lm 
onweanrd  mdti!«try  To  judge  from  the  specimens  of 
his  writings  giv  en  hv  AthenspQs,  we  neeo  not  mnch 
regret  the  Ioot  of  them.  His  criiiri^sms  were,  ac- 
cording to  Suida*.  of  the  .Vri-itarchean  school.  He 
wrote,  amo' ni'ir  r  ihiiigs,  an  exphination  of  the  Aga- 
memnon of  Ion  (Athcn.,  11,  p.  418,  d  )  ;  and  also  of 
the  plafa  of  Phrynichus  (Id.,  9,  p.  371.  /);  several 
treatises  against  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania  {Suid.,  s.  v 
'I66cf) ;  a  book  on  the  cormpiion  of  diction  {Atken.,  9, 


himself  is  quoted  in  these  notes.  The  collection  of 
provrihs  extant  under  the  name  of  Zenobius,  w  as  paitlj 
taken  from  a  prrvion*  collection  made  by  Didymus ; 
atid  about  auly  fragments  of  his  fifteen  books  oo  agri* 
culture  are  pntarved  in  the  coUcetioii  «f  Ciaaiatmi 
Baaaaa. 

Dttsrfni,  ft  name  given  to  Jopiter  ai "  liui  Father 

ofLii^ht."   (TV./  Jupiter.) 

DiGENTu,  a  small  stream,  watering  tbe  vale  of  IIv 
tica,  near  the  Tiburtine  villa  of  Horace.  It  ia  cele- 
brated by  the  poet  for  the  leliteahiDg;  coolneaa  of  it* 
waters,  and  tbe  beautiful  acetwiy  WOPg  ita  baalm. 
The  modcrti  oaino  is  £«  LUcnta.  (HeraL,  Epii*t  I* 
18,  104.) 

DiKAacMua,  one  of  the  ten  Greek  orator*,  for  Cbt 

explanation  of  whose  orations  Harpocration  compHcd 
his  lexicon.  He  was  a  Conathian  by  birth,  but  set- 
tled at  Athens,  and  became  intimate  with  Thcophraa- 
tua  and  Demettioa  Phalereua.  Dumjaiua  of  Halicar> 
naaaua  fizea  hia  birth  at  B  C.  S61.  The  time  of  hia 
highest  reputation  was  aftor  the  death  of  Akx<iiidcr» 
when  Demostheues  and  uihrr  great  orators  weic  dead 
or  banished.  He  seems  to  have  got  his  living  by  wri- 
ting speeches  for  those  who  were  tn  want  of  them,  and 
he  carried  on  apparently  a  profitable  business  in  this 
way-  Having  always  been  a  friend  to  the  anstocrat- 
ical  parly,  he  was  involved  io  a  charge  of  conaplrac> 
against  the  democracy,  and  withdrew  to  Chaleis  itt 
a  He  wa.s  a]!owi"fl  fo  reCtirn  to  .\thcT5S  by  Dc- 
liittnt-a  Poliufcctes,  alltr  an  abscucu  of  GUcen  ytar*. 
On  his  return,  Dinarchus,  who  had  brought  all  his 
money  back  with  him,  lodged  with  one  Proxenot,  an 
Athenian,  a  friend  of  his,  m»,  however,  if  the  story  h» 
trnr,  prove  d  !o  hv  a  kr.avr,  aijd  robhrj  the  old  man  of 
his  money,  or,  at  least,  colluded  with  the  thieves.  Di> 
narchus  brought  an  action  againat  him^  and,  for  the  lift 
time  in  his  life,  made  hia  appearance  in  a  court  of  jos- 
tice.  The  charge  against  Proxcnus,  which  is  drawx 
lip  with  a  kind  of  legal  formality,  is  preserved  by  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamaasus.  Of  the  numerous  orstionf 
of  Dinaicfaos,  only  three  remain,  and  these  are  not  eD> 
titled  to  any  very  hin;h  praise.  One  of  them  ia  against 
Demosthenes,  touchnig  the  affair  of  Harpalua.  Dio» 
nysius  passes  rather  a  severe  judgment  on  Dinarchus. 
lie  considera  him  merely  an  imitator  of  Lymas,  Hy* 
peridea,  and  Demoathenea,  and  though  sacceeding;, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  copying  the  scvoral  stvlcs  of 
these  three  great  oraior'4,  yel  fading,  as  ail  copiers 
from  models  must  fail,  in  that  natnru  expression  and 
charm  which  are  the  cbaiaetcristics  of  originality 
The  extant  orations  of  Dinarchus  are  found  in  the 
us'.ial  collections  of  the  .\ttir  orators  {Dion.  Hal  ,  de 
Dtmrch.  Jud. — Op.,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  5,  p.  629,  acfO.) 

DiNufsitTs  or  A  (orum),  I.  amountaio  of  Oustia  m 
Asia  Minor,  placed  by  Ptolemy  southeast  ofPeasinus, 
while  Sliitbo  sayH  that  the  city  lay  upon  it.  The  latter 
writer  names  it  Dindymus,  which  is  generally  follawad 
b^  aubaeqaent  gaographera.  Maooert,  howorer,  coo- 
aidera  the  true  name  to  have  been  Di^rmtis,  fivm  Um 
Oreek  <?/diyiOf  (rictw),  ar.d  snpprjsrs  ihh  appellation  Ift 
have  been  given  to  it  from  its  double  summit.  Onia 
of  these  summits  had  the  name  of  Agdistis;  and  CD 
this,  according  to  Pausanius,  Atya  was  buried.  >far>- 
nert  makes  Dindymus  to  have  been  at  the  northtm 
extreinily  of  a  chain  of  mountains  known  bv  the  name 
of  Olympus,  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  ths 
mountain  named  Olympus  near  I^sa  in  Bithynia,  no* 
with  another  Olympus  in  Oal  itia,  on  wh'ch  the  Toli.s- 
toboii  collected  ihcir  forces  tf»  resist  the  proconsul 
Manlios.  The  whole  march  of  \ht  Roman  army,  aa 
described  by  Livy,  shows  that  the  hat-mentioned 
momitain  lay  sbont  ten  geographical  mtlea  northwest 
of  Anryra.  The  jroJilf  ■^.•^  Tylnle  was  w-oi  vhippcd  at 
Petsinns  and  on  Mount  Dindymus,  and  hence  wsa 
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t.«llc<l  Uifid^mint.  {Mannert,  Anc.  Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
%  i3i.>— U.  A  nwnnuin  ta  Ute  iakod  of  Cyiictu,  ami 
avtdkiafiapdw  c^.  It  hid  «■  ita  iwuitt  « iMiipl*, 
M,  J  :a  have  bc-L  n  (.rected  by  UlO  Algdimits  ill  honour 

DiNu.  A  lown  of  GaUt»  NubooMKis,  and  the  cap- 
iiai  of  the  Bodiootici.  Ila  hum  ia  aaid  to  be  of  Col- 
Ik  •rifia.  betBf  dtrived  horn  ^m,  toa/«r,  ai^d  to,  hot, 

Mcj'Ut]  from  iho  t]icrtual  WAicrs  at  ihe  distancf  ol  a 
i|imtei  ot  a  league  £toxD  U.  h  is  now  Digne.  (Com- 
IMre  JfuMtfrt,  ^Mfr^  vol.  2.  p.  106  ) 

Di\'KSiirts,  a  very  celebr<itcd  .Macedonian  arcbi- 
loct.  aU)  odcri'd  to  cut  Moiiiil  Alhos  mlo  a  bUluu  <j\ 
Altfuwki.  (Titi.  Aii:o5,  ut  the  clone  of  ihc  article.) 
Tke  sosaRk  took  him  to  £gypt,miid  ttajtloyed  him  id 
••*4Bal  woili  of  «t.  Ptolflaw  FhiladdphiM  dweeied 
hiax  u>  ro:;.<truci  ii  temple  for  hia  queen  Artinoe,  after 
brr  d«atii ;  Ami  Ui«  uiteoiion  waa  to  liave  the  ceiling  of 
and  Ihe  autue  of  iron,  in  ordur  that  the  (at- 
wwhl  <ffpMr  to  fa«  «iH|wnd«d  in  iho  ak.  The 
tfc  «r  tlw  artiit  himadf  finttnted  the  undertaking. 
iPitmf,  »4,  H  ) 

Di>osTaiTCB,  a  famous  maiheioatjciaii  of  the  IMa- 
tOTjc  school,  ibo  brotber  of  Menechares,  and  di«ciple 
ot  PUlO.  Pursuioff  the  atepe  of  his  Lruihcr,  w'lw  am- 
glided  the  iheoiy  of  the  come  sections,  Diiioi>iratL^  is 
•aid  to  have  made  ni.uiy  tiidtlicmutical  discoveries; 
but  he  ia  paniouiaxh  disttoguuhod  aa  the  iaventor  of 
tlw  pairttnt.  Ho«nieb»  hernvm,  «iba«rT««,  tkat 
there  :?  -sonae  reason  for  ascribing  the  originnl  iiiTon- 
\.oa  >ti  iuL*  curTe  to  Hippiaa  of  Elea,  aa  Ui^^uiou^  phi- 
lo^££r  and  geometer  contemporary  witn  Socrates. 
{tntUs,  Ctmtmtn:.  m  EmcL,  %  ^—ta^puM,  CM. 

Dtoet^x.  J  io^«ri  of  Dalrnatia.  the  birthplace,  ac- 
conling  to  some,  of  the  Emperor  Dioclt.>iidu.  Its  ruins 
are  n«ar  tbs  ■odaw  JVitrensa. 

Dik>ct.KTiAN0P6Lia,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  called  so 
lo  boDoar  of  Dtoclesian,  and  supposed  by  Mannert 
(GfugT,  fat.  7,  |k  479)  to  hm  twrn  idsoticd  with 

BtoctsTuna,  Catot  VaLBiiot  Jovtvs,  a  cete- 

bnird  Roman  emperor,  born  of  an  obscure  fdiiii'iy  in 
Dalmaluu  i:  t:it  Utttu  of  Diociea  or  iJuckd,  fruiu 
which  to  AC  St-  derived  his  first  name,  which  was 
pfoba^j  Dock*,  aftemaid  Iti^tbeoed  to  tbe  more 
pwmiium  Greek  form  of  Dioelea,  and  at  length, 
■i':"  r  arit*.-jo.i  to  t!ie  t  inpirc,  to  t!ic  Roiiiati  form 
ot  iiMcicriinaua.  Ue  ItkcMuc,  ou  tiiis  occasion,  &«• 
•Mod  the  patrician  name  of  Valenua.  Some,  how- 
erer,  make  hMl  to  have  been  bom  at  Salona.  ILs 
btrth  fear  a!ao  is  differently  given.  Tbo  common 
•ccoQot  say*  >45  A.D.,  but  other  statcincnts  inukc 
ksa  Um  years  older,  lie  was  hrst  a  common  soldier, 
■■d  flMrit  aad  mkcom  gradually  rose  to  rank.  At 
the  ro:nincnc«fr.pnt  of  Lis  tarter,  and  while  he  occu- 
s.wn:.€  mftriur  po%t,  a  \»  5aid  that  a  Druide&s, 
to  wboM  house  be  lodged,  upliraided  him  with  covet- 
cnMiii,  to  nkn  ho  jocosely  npUod,  "  I  ahftU  bo 
mtm  gwiiaiM  vbas  I  an  voipMor.**  **  Too  aw  jo* 
kiBf."  :f)j!xd  the  Druidess;  "but  I  tell  you,  in  good 
eajtiest,  lAal  you  will  attam  to  the  empire  after  you 
Jmvo  kiflod  a  boar."  This  circumstance  is  said  to 
itow  «ec«a«d  id  tbo  ci^  of  ToiiigTM,  and  present  bish- 
opric ct  Lttgt. — ^Dwdeaian  served  in  Gaul,  in  Mcesia. 
under  Prohas.  iui  •■Mt  present  at  the  campaign  againitt 
tte  P^t/ans,  when  Carus  pcriahed  in  ao  myaicrioua  a 


proteatad  hia  innocoDce  of  the  deatli  oi  Nunierianu;*, 
and  ibeo,  upbnidiag  Aptf  for  the  crime,  plui^«d  hia 
twDid  into  Ilia  body.   The  new  omperor  observed  to 

a  friend  that  he  bad  now  "killed  the  boar,*'  punr.ing 
on  the  word  Aper,  which  means  a  boar,  and  aiiudiug 
to  the  pndiction  of  the  Druide^H.  Diocleaiui,  to  Am^ 
oetf-flowMwood  and  auoi^-miiidod  ia  otbor  respects, 
iill  nil  life 


Hf  eoMandfld  the  hooachold  or  imperial 

fr  ;riiard  whra  yo-^ng  Nutncriaous,  the  son  of  Ca- 
r^,  wa»  sticrelJT  put  lu  Jcailj  by  Aper,  his  fatber-in- 
hm,  wiule  traveUiog  u  a  close  litter  on  account  of  ill- 
mm,  oo  tbo  nMom  of  tbo  araty  Dcom  Ponia.  The 
diiilh  of  NoBCfianm  being  diaeoveicd,  after  Mvcral 
i«Tv  \iy  the  soldxis,  iji  ar  Clialctdon,  iliey  arrested 
A{«t,  and  prociauned  Dioclesian  emperor,  who,  ad- 
4mim  ibo  mw  Iimk  bio  iiibcntt  io  dM 


life  an  anzioos  bcHever  in  diVmaiion,  wiiicb 
superstition  led  liiin  probably  to  inflict  summary  pun- 
ishment upon  .Aper  vvitii  hiit  own  hands.  Mc  made 
his  solemn  entry  into  Nicomedia  in  September,  284 
.\  D  .  and  dUerward  cbo^e  this  town  for  his  favourite 
residuucc.  Cajtuius,  ihi;  other  of  Carus,  imving 
collected  a  force  to  uppoae  Dioclrsiao,  the  two  armies 
met  at  Margtom  in  MoMia,  wbeto  the  aoldiera  of  Cari- 
noa  bad  the  adTantage  at  firat,  but  Carinua  bimadl 
haviniT  been  atain  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  loth  ar- 
mies joined  in  acknowledging  Dioclesian  emperor, 
A.D.  285.  Dioclesian  waa  foncrous  after  hb  vtetoiy, 
aud,  contrary  to  the  comomt  pcacticei  there  were  no 
executions,  proscriptions,  or  cooSfcationa  of  property  ; 
he  even  retained  most  of  the  officers  of  (  .i.-mns  ii. 
their  places.  Dioclcaiao,  on  assuming  the  imperial 
power,  found  the  empin  anailed  in  various  quarteia, 
Ir  ;  -1 :  talents  aud  energy  soon  succeeded  in  counter- 
acting  these  evils.  In  tlic  year  286,  he  chose  his  old 
friend  Maximian,  a  brave,  but  rudu  and  unculiivated 
aoldier,  aa  bit  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  it  is  lo 
the  credit  of  bodi  that  the  latter  continued  ever  altar 
faithful  to  Dioclesian,  and  willing  to  fo!!ow  Ins  advice. 
Maximian  waa  stationed  in  Gaul,  atul  oti  tiiu  German 
frontier,  to  repel  invasion  ;  Dioclesian  resided  chieHy 
in  the  £aat,  to  watch  tbo  Peniaaa,  tbongh  he  appcara 
to  have  viMtad  Romo  In  fbe  eailjr  part  of  hia  raign. 
.\rier  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  Dioclesian  thought  it 
ittceAbary,  m  consequence  of  invaaions  and  revolta  10 
difTercnt  parts  of  the  empire,  to  increase  the  nnmber 
of  hia  colleagues.  On  the  1st  March,  292,  or,  acooid- 
ing  to  some,  291,  he  appointed  Galcrius  a  Cxsar,  and 
Maximian,  at  tlie  same  time,  adopted,  on  h:^  part, 
Conataatiiu  Chlorua,  The  two  Cesars  rcpudtated 
their  raapactive  wivea ;  Oaleriua  married  Valcris,  Dio- 
cletian's daughter,  and  Constantius  married  Theodora, 
daughter  of  Maiimiaii.  J'hc  two  Cxs^irs  remained 
subordinate  to  the  two  Augusti,  though  each  of  the 
four  waa  intmated  with  the  admioiftiation  of  a  jwtt  ol 
the  empire.  Dioclenan  kept  to  himaelf  Aan  and 
Egypt  ;  Maiiuiian  had  Italy  and  Africa  ;  Hjlprius, 
Thraco  and  lilyricum ;  and  Coiittlaniius,  Gaul  aiid 
Spain.  But  it  waa  rather  an  administrative  than  a 
political  division.  At  the  bead  of  the  edicts  of  cacb 
prince  were  put  the  namet  of  all  four,  beginning  with 
tlial  of  Dioclesian.  Diodesiun  resorted  to  this  ar- 
nuigemcut  probably  aa  mucii  for  rtabona  of  internal  aa 
of  external  policy.  By  fixing  upon  four  colleagnee. 
one  in  each  of  '.(^ir-  print  Jlvi^iotlS  of  the  empire,  each 
liaving  las  am.),  all  inuiuully  checking  one  an- 
other, Dioclesian  put  a  stop  lo  military  insolence  and 
aniicby.  The  eoipixe  waa  uo  h>oger  put  up  lor  sale ; 
ilua  Immediato  and  uitoUrraUe  evil  was  effectually 

cured,  thouj,'h  another  danger  rrmairnd,  that  of  dis- 
putes and  wars  Uttwetii  tiie  vanous  sharers  ol  the  im- 
perial power;  still  it  was  a  atiiail  danger,  and  one 
which  did  not  nunifcat  itaelf  ao  loog  aa  Diocleaias  re- 
mained at  the  helm.  Writera  have  been  very  free  of 
their  censure  upon  this  emp<  for,  for  parcelling,  a-^  they 
call  It,  the  empire  ;  but  this  was  the  only  chance  there 
was  of  preventing  its  crumbling  to  pieces.  Italy  and 
Rome,  in  particuhir.  lost  by  the  change  :  thfiv  00  lOM* 
cr  monopoUicd  the  wealth  and  power  of  Uie  world; 
but  the  other  provinces  gamed  by  this, — The  new 
Ccsara  joati^ed  Diocleaian'a  expocUtious.  Succeaa- 
ful  wara  were  waged  in  different  qnarters  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  though  Galcrius  at  first  met  vsitli  a  defeat 
from  Naraes,  king  of  Persia,  yet,  in  the  following 
yaai;  ho  save  tbo  Pacvaiu  a  toiiiblo  overthrow.  Nar 
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«ti  tiled  fnr  peace,  which  was  granted  bj  Dioeleaiao, 
on  condition  of  the  P»rnui«  givia|  op  «11  tin  ternUnv 
on  Oie  right  or  «r«ftem  bmk  of  the  Tieris.  Tfan 

pcacf  was  coiiclucled  in  297,  and  lasted  lorty  years, 
At  the  same  Ume,  Dioclftiaii  marched  inio  Egypt 
tgainot  Achillnus,  whom  he  besieged  in  Aleiandrea, 
wiiich  be  took  after  a  siego  of  eight  months,  when  the 
uctirper  and  his  chief  adherents  were  put  to  death. 
Diocleaian  is  said  to  have  behaved  on  this  ocrasion 
with  unusual  aternoen,  sereral  towns  of  I^pt,  among 
otfam  Boitris  md  Coploi,  being  ^stroyod.  For 
seTcral  \car.s  after  this  the  empire  enjoyed  repose,  and 
Diociesian  and  ius  colleagues  were  chiefly  employed 
m  Inining  laws  and  administratiTe  regulations,  and  in 
eoMtmeting  foru  oo  the  fraotiers.  I)tocieM«D  kept 
■  iplendid  cfrart  tt  Nfeemedia,  wliieh  town  he  em- 
bellish>'<!  with  mjincrous  stnictun-s.  Hi-,  or  rather 
Maximian  by  his  order,  caused  the  magnificent  Ther- 
ms at  Rome  to  be  belli,  the  remains  of  which  stitl 
bcHt  Diocltsian's  nam?,  and  which  rontaim^d,  besides 
the  biiths,  a  lihrnry,  a  museum,  and  othtr  establish- 
ments —  111  I'tbruary,  303,  Diociesian  issued  an  edict 
against  the  Chriatiaoa,  ordeiuig  their  chnrches  to  be 
pnUed  down,  tbeif  teered  booki  to  be  bonwd,  end  eH 
Christian'!  to  he  dismis'^ed  from  offices  civil  or  military  ; 
with  ottier  penalties,  exclusive,  however,  of  death. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  measure. 
It  »  knowo  that  Galenus  bad  always  been  hostile  to 
die  Chrittiens,  while  Diociesian  had  openly  favoured 
tbem,  and  had  employed  tliein  in  hisarriiie«<  and  about 
bis  person,  and  Euscbius  speaks  of  the  pro^penty,  se- 
curity, and  protection  which  they  enjoyed  under  his 
rri^'ti  llicy  had  churches  in  mo^t  town':,  and  one 
at  Nicouif  Uia,  m  particular,  under  the  eye  of  the  em- 
peror. Just  before  the  edict  was  issued,  Galenus  had 
leptired  to  Nicomedia  to  indoce  DiocieaiaD  to  piO' 
■eribe  the  Chrietiana.   He  filled  the  empetor*e  mind 

with  rej<orls  of  conspiracies  and  ficditions,  nnd.  aided 
by  the  artifices  of  the  heathen  pneslhocKl,  was  at  last 
mit  too  aoeceasful.  The  barbarities  that  followed 
■pon  the  taaoing  of  the  edict  aluivr  referred  (o  are 
utterly  tneoneelndile.  Mdiciouii  !ii<:(  nnity  was  racked 
to  the  utmost  to  devise  tortures  for  the  [nT'^eciitrd  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus.  For  the  apace  of  ten  yeirs  did  this 
persecution  rage  with  aeaicetjr  mitigated  horrors ;  and 
such  multitudes  were  massacred  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  that  at  last  the  imperial  murderers  ventured 
to  erect  a  trnitnpiial  column,  bearing  the  barbarously 
boastful,  vet  falae  inscription,  that  they  bad  extin- 
guished the  Chriatiaii  name  and  aaperatitioD,  and  le* 
stored  the  worship  of  the  gods  to  its  former  purity  and 
splendour.  This  was  the  last  persecution  under  the 
Roman  em])ire,  and  it  hM  bom  Otllid  by  the  name  of 
Diociesian.  Bo^  as  the  powecirtion  nged  with  most 
ftiry  in  the  provincea  aatneet  to  the  ml©  of  Oalcrius. 

and  US  lie  continued  it  lor  several  years  after  Dio- 
cleiiiaa'ii  abdication,  ic  might  with  more  propriety  be 
called  the  Oalerian  persecution. — In  November,  303, 
Diociesian  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  and  Maximian 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  followed  by  feRtivc 
game^i.  This  was  the  last  triumph  that  Rome  saw. 
The  populace  of  that  city  complained  of  the  economy 
of  Dioelerian  on  that  oeeaslon,  and  so  oflended  him  by 
their  jibes  and  sarcasms,  that  he  left  Rome  abruptly, 
in  the  month  of  December,  in  verr  cold  weather.  A 
long  illness  en8tied,wllicb  eonBned  bim  at  Nicomedia  ; 
and,  aoon  after  hia  recovfiry,  he  wu  vlaited  by  Galeiios, 
who  penaaded  and  almost  (breed  him  to  abdicate. 
According  to  other*',  however,  Diociesian  did  it  spon- 
taoeously.  Settinfi  off  for  Salona,  in  Dalmatia,  he 
bvilt  himself,  near  this  place,  an  extensive  palace  by 
the  seashore,  in  which  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  hi-  hfe. 
respected  by  the  other  emperors,  without  cares  and 
without  regret.  At  the  same  time  that  Diociesian  ab- 
dicated at  Nicomedia,  Maximian,  according  to  an 
Ofnement  between  dMn,  poffenned  •   


ny  tt  Milan.  Maximian  retired  to  h»  aeat  in  Lucama 
bat,  not  being  endowed  with  the  finnneai  of  Diociesian, 
be  tried  aome  tnne  after  to  raeover  bit  fanner  power, 

and  wrote  to  his  old  coIlca;:,mc  to  induce  him  to  do  the 
same.  *•  Were  you  but  to  come  to  Salona,"  ansnver- 
ed  Diociesian,  "  and  aoe  tiie  vegetables  which  I  raino 
in  my  garden  with  my  own  hands,  you  would  no  long- 
er talk  to  me  of  empire."  Diociesian  died  in  313, 
fiiirx'iving  h;s  abdication  about  nine  years.  —  He-  ranks 
among  the  most  distinguished  emperors  of  Rome  ;  hta 
reign  of  twenty-one  years  being,  upon  the  whole,  pra» 
peroiia  for  the  empire  and  creditable  to  the  Poman 
name.  He  was  aevere,  but  not  wantonly  cruel,  ^ud 
we  ought  to  remember  that  mercy  was  not  a  Roman 
viftoe.  Hta  conduct  after  liia  abdication  ahows  that 
his  waa  no  common  mind.  The  chief  charge  againet 
him  is  his  haughtiness  in  inirodiioing  the  Oriental  cer- 
emonial of  prostration  into  the  Roman  court.  The 
Christian  wntere,  and  especially  Lactantius,  Imvo  apo> 
ken  unfavoorably  of  liim  ;  but  Lactantius  cannot  be 
implicitly  trusted.  {Eutrop.,  9,  19,  sfjq. — Aurel 
Vut ,  39. — Vopvic.  Carin.,  16.— /  ;  -  Maxim  -- 
LaeUM.f  de  mort.  ^tu.,  6,  et  lii.—-Jt:nftb.  K«l 
Cnarf.,  e.  18,  dt«.) 

DiODoRUM,  I.  sn  historian,  sumamed  Sirn!«s,  be- 
cause born  at  Agyriom  in  Sicily,  and  the  contempo- 
rary of  Julius  Cafsar  and  Augustus.  Our  prtnoipel 
data  for  the  erenta  of  hia  life  are  derived  from  bb  own 
work.  In  earir  life  he  triTelled  into  Aaia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  e^itahli^hed  himself  .A  llorae, 
where  he  published  a  general  history,  in  'orty  hooka, 
under  the  title  of  liiC?.toS^K7f  IffTopttt^,  or  HtMtoriod 
Lihriirv  To  this  iihour  he  cnn^errrited  thirty  years 
of  his  life  The  iustory  comprehetuied  a  period  ol 
IKH  year«,  bc<uie«  the  ti:nt  preceding  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  carried  down  to  the  end  of  CvsHsr^a  Gal- 
lie  war.  Hia  woric  waa  written  after  the  dedlli  of  Ch»- 
snr.  Tlic  first  six  books  were  devoted  to  th^  fabn'ous 
history  anterior  to  the  war  of  Trov,  and  of  iht  j«e,  the 
three  ibnncr  to  the  antiquities  of  barberian  states,  the 
three  latter  to  the  archeology  of  the  Greeka,  Bat  the 
historian,  though  treating  of  the  fabtiloaa  history  of  the 
harl)ariar,s  in  the  first  three  Itooks,  enters  inl'i  an  ac- 
count of  their  manners  and  usages,  and  carries  down 
the  history  of  these  nations  to  a  point  of  time  posteriot 
to  the  Trojan  war  ;  thus,  in  the  (irsl  liook,  he  give*  a 
.sketch  of  Ecyplian  history  from  the  reign  of  Menes 
to  Amasis.  In  the  eleven  following  books  be  detailed 
the  different  eventa  which  happened  between  the  Tro- 
jan war  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  end  the 
remaininij  twenty-three  books  containfd  the  hi^ti.<rv  of 
the  world  down  to  the  Gallic  war  and  the  conquest 
of  Britain.  We  hove  only  a  small  part  remaining  of 
thia  vaat  compilation,  lumely,  the  fitet  five  books,  then 
from  the  11th  to  the  lOth,  both  inclosiTe.  and  finafty 
fratrments  of  the  other  books  from  the  6th  to  the  10th 
inclusive,  and  also  of  the  last  tweotY.  The*e  rescued 
portions  we  owe  to  Eosebins,  to  John  Malala.  Syncel* 
Ius,  and  other  writers  of  the  lower  empire.  wh<->  hwe 
cited  thorn  in  the  course  of  tlieir  works  ;  but,  above 
all,  to  the  authors  of  the  "Extracts  respecting  Em- 
baadea,"  and  of  the  "  Extracta  respecting  Vtrtoes  and 
Vieea.*'  We  are  indebted  also  for  e  p«t  of  then  to 
the  patriarch  Photins,  who  hai  inserted  in  his  Myrio- 
hiblon  extracts  from  ^rTverul  of  the  books,  from  the 
3l8t  totiie  9M,  and  from  the  36th  to  the  38th  and 
40th.  Important  sdditions  liavo  also  recently  been 
made  from  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  Library.  (.Xsresards 
tlie  sources  wl;etice  Diodoriis  drew  the  rnaten.'.U  of 
his  work,  consult  the  disaertotion  of  Heyne,  Dc  fotU 
Hut  hist.  iHoiori^**  ptefixed  to  the  Bipont  oditioii.)^ 
.\  [Treat  advantage  possessed  by  Diodoriis  ovct  mwi 
of  the  ancient  historians,  is  his  indicating  the  order  ol 
time  :  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  at  the  same 
time,  that  bio  chronoloCT  offera  occaaionai  dilficaluoa, 
•ad  ofton  aoodi  ndoeuig.  Diodowwi  who  oriMA  oi 
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Smn,  and  at  1  period  when  the  dominion  of  this 
^taf  extcaded  over  the  greatert  part  of  Um  civilised 
wcm,  arr«fi^  his  miratiTe  in  accordance  with  the 
Rom^n  calendar  uaA  consular  fasti :  he  frequently 
■dda  the  oaise*  of  the  Athenian  ucbom  that  were 
ownijiuwmeuui.  Now,  •!  tho  time  when  he  wrote, 
lh«  consuls  enlertd  on  their  office  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
wuj,  whe-ea»,  after  the  adoption  of  the  cycle  of  Me- 
lon, B.C.  40:2,  the  Athenian  archons  commenced  their 
ite  middlo  of  tho  ywr.  Diodocaa,  bow> 
hkiidf  to  the  nentieB  of  tfiew  tichom 
.  ootcred  upon  their  duties  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
tt  jear,  wtuch  form's  the  basis  of  his  chronology  : 
the  enMle  yMch  took  place  during  the  first  six 
'  of  a  jeHT,  ooght  to  be  referred  to  the  archon 
— otiOBfd  by  him  in  the  preceding  year.  Nor  is  this 
■11 ;  the  duration  of  the  consulship  was  that  of  the  Ko- 
mm  jear,  which,  from  a  vwy  earij  period,  was  made 
•OMMt  of  aw  day*;  whOe  the  dontioB  of  the  ar- 
ehor.ship  remained  for  a  long  time  subiecl  to  the  ir- 
Rgulanty  of  the  Athenian  calendar  ai>d  years,  the  lat> 
ler  bmng  aometiroes  354  days,  at  other  times  384. 
Thas,  to  die  ontf  e  siogie  iDMaaee,  Diodoroe  |daeeo 
tke  daeth  of  Alexander  tfie  Omtin  the  4th  year  of  the 
llSib  CNymptad,  a  {:>eno'.l  with  winch  the  names  of  the 
•HMlaalso  mdicated  by  him  fully  agree  ;  whereas,  by 
tkm  mmm  of  the  arcbon,  be  makes  it  to  be  the  fbllow- 
iBf  fmr,  the  lat  of  the  114ih  Olympiad.  (Compare 
Am-  Sk-,  17,  118. — ArmtUu  de»  Lavii}>-s,  par  M. 
CktmpoUton  Ftgcac,  vol.  I,  p.  >  v\  e  uui^t  care- 
MIt  atieod  to  this  pomt  in  remodelling  the  cbiooology 
ef  Diodefoa. — With  regard  to  the  historical  valne  of 
iLe  work  itself,  and  th*-  tnirits  of  the  author,  the  most 
dxacrirpan'.  opinions  hav»!  bfin  entertained  by  modern 
■mt\KV*  \^  Spanish  scholar  Vires  called  htm  a 
■ere  tnOer ;  aod  Jean  Bodm  eeensed  haii»  in  oo 
apariaf  tsnM,  of  ignonaee  and  cuelesMeM ;  while, 
so  the  etiier  h^nd,  he  hus  been  lii-ft.  [uli-d  and  extoUed 
hy  OManr  eouoeot  critics  as  an  accurate  and  able  wri- 
Mr.  lee  priecipel  faolt  of  Diodoras  seems  to  have 
the  toe  great  extent  of  his  work.  It  was  not 
"  far  any  man  living  in  the  lime  of  Augustus  to 
wT.-r  on  unexceptionable  iJiiivi  r>:il  history,  it  is  not, 
thfco,  a  matter  of  suipnae,  that  Dtodozus,  who  does  not 
eppeaf  to  hate  hean  »  Man  ef  eepetiot  ahflitiae,  alwuld 
have  fallen  mto  a  number  of  particular  errors,  and 
Aouid  have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  authorities 
•Ofneumes  far  from  trustworthy.    WheiefW he  speaks 

he  may,  perhaps,  generally 
he  is  compiling  from  the 
wrrtinj^s  of'^'ht.-^.  hi'  h  is  shiT-vn  hule  jikI^iiu'u'  n  the 
seiectmi,  and  has.  in  many  ca-X  K,  proM-d  Ihium  If  in- 
fl^aUe  ef  ^MMhHinaling  beiwctn  the  f.ihii'ouii  and 
ihe  me.  W*  wm/i  not  blame  him  lor  having  given 
•  Oieek  cehWihup  to  the  manners  of  other  nations 
whicS  he  de»cnH«-4,  for  it  was  the  rotntnon  practice  of 
Greek  wntcra  to  do  ao^  aod  he  has  not  eircd  ao  much 
'm  ilhae  reapeet  as  Oioajmiae  of  HaUeeraaaaea.  We 
are  indeheed  le  hm,  moreoTcr.  for  inanv  particulars 
which,  bat  ferUoii,  we  should  never  have  known;  and 
«*e  rTii:st  reftec  that  we  have  lost  the  last,  and  ptohe* 
ofyjhe^aHM  valighii^  poitioo  of  hia  works,  ae  «f«n 
'  I  wUeh  remain  we  are  enabled, 

to  corrrct  l!ie  errors  of  I.ivv  The 
as,  though  not  very  pure  or  elegant,  is 
and  presents  but  few  difficol- 
MSS.  are  defective,  as  is  fre- 
(MiK,  ««/.  Ut.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p 
77,  scy^ — IVufruhr.  Ram.  Grtch.,  vol  3.  p.  190,  note 
.y    1'oe  best  edition  of  Diodorus  is  that  of  Wes- 
I.,  3  rok  folio,  1746 ;  reprinted  at  the 
in  11  vols,  9vo,  1793,  with  dissertations 
^  Bcyiie,  and  notes  and  dispatations  by  Eynng. — II. 
\as:iT«  ot  (.'sna,  and  disciple  of  the  .Vlcgaric  school. 
He saa fcjgeaiedaBt  in  that  species  of  verbal  cem- 


It  ie  aid  thac  a  question  was  propoaed  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  by  Stilpo,  one  of  his  fra- 
temtty,  which  he  required  time  to  answer,  and  on  this 
account  he  was  ridiculed  by  Ptolf-my,  jiriti  denomina- 
ted Chromu  (Xpovof).  Mortified  at  tbia  defeat,  ha 
wrote  a  book  on  the  queation,  bat  nefetiheleiedied  «l 
'  vexation.  He  is  the  reputed  nnthur  of  the  luMOl 
sophism  against  motion.  "  If  any  body  be  moved,  It 
is  moved  either  in  the  place  where  it  ia,  or  in  a  plar* 
whece  it  ia  not,  for  nothmg  can  act  or  ealler  who* 
It  h  not,  and  therefore  there  b  no  eoeh  thioff  as  mo 
tion  "  Diodorus  was  suitably  rewarded  for  tnis  brill 
iant  discovery  ;  having  dislocated  his  shoulder,  th« 
surgeon  who  was  sent  for  kept  him  for  some  time  it 
torture,  while  he  proved  from  the  philosopher's  owr 
mode  of  reasoning  that  the  bone  could  not  have 
mored  out  of  its  place.  (SchiU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol. 
3,  p.  S&3.)— III.  A  peripatetic  ohiloeopber,  with  whom 
the  munternipted  sneeeaiian  or  the  peripatetic  oeheol 
terminated.  He  was  a  native  of  1  yrc.  and  a  pnnil 
of  Critolaus.  .Mention  is  often  made  of  him  in  the 
selections  of  Stobxus,  and  also  in  the  works  of  Cice* 
10.  The  sovereign  good,  acoordioff  to  Diodoras,  was 
to  live  in  a  beeoming  manner,  firee litem  toil  and  care, 
TO  uftox9ri'f^<  Kal  «a?.<jf  ^ifv,  or,  vaettre  omni  molestia 
cum  hofuttate,  as  Cicero  expresses  it.  (Acad.,  2,  42  ) 
—  IV.  An  orator  and  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of 
Sardis.  He  waa  suraamed  Zonae  (Zwvdf).  He  fought 
in  Asia,  and  was  contemporaneous  with  Mithradates 
ihc  (»reat,  against  whom  he  was  charged  with  con- 
spiring. He  defended  himself  successfully.  Nine  of 
his  epigrane  reaiahi.  {Jacob*,  Catal.  Pott.  Epigram, 
in  Antkol  ,yo\.  3,  p.  989  —Strab.,  627.)— V.  Another 
native  of  Sardis,  who  wrote  historical  works,  odes,  and 
Ofl^nme.  Strabo  speaks  of  him  as  subsequent  to  the 
former,  and  a  contenporaiy  and  friend  of  his  own. 
(Sirab..  627.)  We  have  one  of  his  epigrama  remain- 

int;     {Jacobs,  I.  e.) 

DiouKNXs,  I.  a  celebrated  Cynic  philosopher  of  Si- 
nope.  His  father,  who  was  a  banker,  was  convicted 
of  debasing  the  public  coin,  and  me  obliged  to  leave 
the  country,  or,  according  to  another  aeeoont.  Ma  fa- 
ther and  himself  were  charged  with  thi*  offci  cr,  and 
the  fotmer  was  thrown  into  prison,  while  the  son  es- 
caped ftem  ^e  city  and  came  to  Athens.  Here  he 
attached  himself  as  .t  disciple,  to  Antisthenes,  who 
wa.s  at  the  head  of  the  t/vnics.  Antisthenes  at  first 
refused  to  edmit  him  into  his  hoii->e,  and  c\en  struck 
him  with  a  atiek.  Diogenes  calmljr  bore  the  rebuke, 
and  aaid.  Strike  me,  Antisthenes,  bat  never  shall  yon 
lind  a  atiek  sufficiently  hard  to  remove  me  from  your 
presence,  while  you  sprak  anything  worth  hcarmg. 
The  uhiloeopher  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  reply, 
that  be  at  once  admitted  him  among  hia  acholaia. 
Diogenes  perfectly  adopted  the  principles  and  eharae* 
ter  of  his  master.  Renouncing  every  oilier  object  of 
ambition,  he  determined  to  dtstingiii>h  himself  by  hia 
contempt  of  lidiea  and  honoma,  and  l  ,v  li  s  indignation 
acainst  luTurv.  He  wore  a  coarse  cloak;  carried  a 
wallet  and  a  staff;  made  the  porticoes  snd  other  pub- 
lic places  hia  habitation  ;  and  depended  upon  casual 
oentrihittionB  for  hia  datlj  bread.  A  fncnd,  whom  he 
had  desned  toproeiira  Mm  a  eell,  noteseciiting  bis  order 
so  poon  as  was  expected,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
tub  or  large  vessel  in  the  Metroum  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  was  only  a  temporarv  evpression  ol 
indignation  and  contempt,  and  that  ha  did  not  make  a 
tub  the  settled  plaee  of  his  residenee.  This  ismovs 
t>ih  is  indeed  celebrated  bv  Juvenal ;  it  is  also  ridiculed 
by  liucian.  and  mentioned  by  Seneca.  But  no  notice 
is  taken  of  so  singular  a  circumstance  by  other  ancient 
writers  who  have  mentioned  this  philosopher;  IMt 
even  by  Epictetus,  who  discourses  at  Urge  concerning 
Diogenes,  and  relates  many  particulars  respecting  his 
manner  of  UCb.  It  may  therefore  be  queatiooed  a^th^ 
ar  tUa  wkole  atoiT  Is  not  to  be  mnkad  emoaff  tiw  m 
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'tterons  f«!c9  which  hare  been  inveiitctl  to  expose  the 
sect  o(  Hits  (Jynics  to  ridicult-.  It  cnuriot  be  Joutitcd, 
however,  that  Diogenoi  practised  the  moBt  banly  self- 
control  mi  Um  mo«t  ngid  •bMinene*  i  MpoMog  htm- 
•elf  to  Ukp  utmott  aitoMBM  of  bMt  muA  cold,  and  liv- 
ing; u\)On  the  Btiupleat  diet,  casually  supplied  by  (he 
hand  oi  chanty.  In  bis  old  age,  uiiuis  lu  JL^gina, 
he  waa  ukon  by  piratea  and  carried  to  Crete,  where 
be  wait  expoaed  to  aale  in  the  pobiic  market.  When 
Jtte  auctioneer  aaked  bim  what  be  could  do,  he  aaid, 
/  run  i;<n--  I'll  iiirii ;  therefore        iiie  to  OTU  uho  u-aiUs 

a  maslcr.  Xeoiadea,  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  happen- 
ing at  tint  inatant  to  |Mm  by»  waa  atiuck  with  the 

aiiigulir  tv  )if  his  reply,  and  purchased  htm.  On 
thcirarrn^.  iii  Conuth,  Xeniadti*  gave  bim  iita  Ste*t- 
dom,  and  cumiiuited  to  him  the  education  of  his 
ehUdren  and  the  diiection  of  hit  domoMie  concerns. 
Diogonm  einevtod  llifa  tntai  with  to  ntieb  judgment 
und  fidelity,  tlut  Xcniadto  used  to  say  that  the  t'otls 
bad  seni  a  good  gemua  to  his  house.  During'  iuts  resi- 
dence at  Corinth,  the  interview  between  him  and  Al- 
exander is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Plutarch  relate!;, 
that  Alexander,  when  at  Curiiiih,  receivmg  the  con- 
^'ratiibtiuui  of  all  ranks  oti  being  appointed  to  com- 
uaad  the  army  of  the  Greeks  aguMt  tbo  Peraians, 
niMed  Diogenes  imoi^  the  miinMr,  with  wboee  char- 
acter he  was  not  acquainted.  Curious  to  see  one  who 
hod  given  &a  signal  an  instance  of  his  hau^luy  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  AlegDUider  went  in  search  of  him, 
and  foand  him  aittiiy  in  hia  tub  io  Uw  son.  "  lam 
Ataeanitr  Ae  Orecl,"  aaid  the  monarch  ;  **  and  I  am 
Di  irsntt  the  Cynic,'*  replied  tiiu  jihilosoj.her.  Alex- 
ander then  requested  that  he  would  inform  htm  what 
aervice  he  could  render  hira :  "  &mnd  fnm  hehoetu 
me  and  the  ^a  d  the  >  '  v  'iic     Alrxan  ler,  struck 

with  the  reply,  said  to  hin  fnendi!.  who  weru  ridiculing 
the  whimsical  singularity  of  the  philosopher,  "  If  I 
were  not  Alexander,  i  would  wiah  lo  be  Diogeaee*" 
This  etor^  ia  loo  good  to  be  omitted,  buttheie  areaer- 
ernl  rtmitnstances  which  in  some  deirree  diminish  its 
credtbtiily.  It  supposes  Diogenes  to  havo  lived  in  his 
tub  at  Corinth,  whereas  it  appears  that  be  lived  there 
in  the  bouae  of  Xeoiadea.  and  tfaat,  if  be  ever  dwelt  in 
a  tah,  he  left  it  behind  him  at  Athens.  Alexander, 
moreuvi  r,  was  at  this  time  scarcely  ','0  years  old.  and 
could  not  call  himstiU  Alexander  the  Great,  for  he  did 
not  receive  this  title  till  hie  Bmlsn  and  Indian  expe- 
dition, after  which  he  never  returned  to  Greece ;  yet 
the  whole  transaction  supposes  him  elated  with  the 
pride  of  cDiKpiesit.  IJiogcnes,  probably,  was  viailed 
by  Alexander,  when  the  latter  beid  the  general  assem- 
Uy  of  the  Ondu  at  Corbtht  and  waa  received  by  him 
with  rudpr;c,*s  and  incivility,  which  may  have  j^ivcn 
n!»u  to  liic  whole  story.  The  pbilosupiier  at  ihiti  imie 
would  bo  sbout  70  yean  of  ^e^ Various  accounts 
■10  given  cenoerniiu  the  manner  and  time  of  his  death. 
It  aeenw  moet  prebahle  that  he  died  at  Corinth,  of 
mere  decay,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  aye,  and  in  the 
1 14th  Olympiad .  1 1  is  friends  contended  for  the  honour 
of  defimjring  the  expenses  of  his  funeral ;  bat  the  ma- 
gistrates settled  the  di  spute  by  ordrritij;  him  an  inter- 
ment at  the  public  expense.  .V  column  of  I'anan 
marble,  terminated  by  the  figure  of  a  dog,  was  raised 
over  hts  tomb.  Uia  fellow  townannn  o?  Sinope  also 
t^recied  hrenn  atatooa  in  memory  of  the  philoaopber. 
Diogenes  left  behind  him  no  system  of  plnlosophv. 
After  the  example  of  bis  master,  he  was  more  atten- 
tive to  practical  than  theoretical  wisdom.  The  follow- 
ing en  a  few  of  the  particnlar  opinions  ascribed  to 
him.  He  thought  exercise  was  indispensable,  and 
able  to  elTect  anythintj; ;  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
ex(  icise,  one  of  the  mind,  the  other  of  the  body,  end 
that  one  of  these  was  of  no  value  withoat  the  Other. 
By  the  eolltvation  of  the  mii.d,  he  did  not  mean  the 

praaeention  of  any  science,  or  ihe  acquirement  of  any 
— *.!  -liJ  ..  ^_  ^  ^  , 


useless ;  but  be  Lalended  such  a  cu.l:«ation  cf  t^je 
mind  as  might  serve  to  bring  it  into  a  huulthy  nud  vir- 
tuous state,  and  produce  upon  it  an  ctTeci  analogous  to 
that  which  exereiae  produces  upon  the  body.  Ue 
adopted  Plato'a  doctrine,  that  theiv  aheold  be  a  c«im- 
munity  of  wives  and  children;  and  be  hrkl,  with  lh«_ 
iiurian  lawgivers,  that  order  (kvc)uo^)  was  the  battia 
of  civil  government. — The  freedom  of  remark  ia  wfaiek 
Diogenes  indulged,  and  which  apated  neither  the  rich 
and  powerful,  nor  even  the  reiigtona  aoperatitiona  of 
the  age,  gave  great  offence;  and  the  consequence 
was,  thai  in  his  private  life  he  suffered  much  obloquy, 
end  wee  made  the  aobject  of  ludicrous  and  diegrac*- 
ful  calumny  It  is  wholly  incredible,  that  a  man  who 
is  universaiiy  celebrated  for  his  sobriety  and  coulcuipi 
of  pleaatiw,  ami  wbo,  for  his  vehement  indignation 
aipiingt  vice,  nod  hie  bold  altempta  to  reHona  tlie  «n 
in  whidi  he  lived,  hae  been  repieeeiited  by  aeme  of  tEe 


mo.st  eminent  philosophers  as  one  endued  with  divine 
wti»doin,  should  have  been  capable  of  comnutting  the 
grossest  indeceneiee.  The  tale  which  ie  rrinted  of 
him  iind  the  ronr'esnn  Lais  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
cbiouology,  lor  i>ai»  must  have  been  fourscore  yeen 
old,  attd  Diogenes  seventy,  when  the  circumstance  is 
related  to  have  taken  piece.  The  truth  ia,  we  ate 
chiefly  indebted  for  theee  atoriea  to  Athenane,  a  writer 
who  seems  to  have  ransacked  every  corner  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  of  his  own  invention  too,  for  tales  to  dia- 
credit  of  philosophy.  {Diog.  Laertms,  Vu.  Dwg^— 
Plutarch,  Apoptk  —Er^ld,  Hut.  PkUoa.,  voU  i, 
305,  teqq.y—U.  A  naUve  of  ApoUonia  in  Cfete,  waa 
a  pupil  of  Anaximencs.  and  contemporary  with  Anax- 
agoraa.  .  Scbleiermacber,  however,  who  is  followed  by 
Sehaobaeh,  the  editor  of  the  fragmenta  of  Anaxago* 
ra«,  affirms,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  frag-r  r 'it-; 
of  the  two  philosophersi,  tliat  Diogenes  preceded  Annx- 
agomi,'  liut  Diogenes  might  have  written  before  An- 
ajcigoma,  and  jjo.  have  been  hie  ynuatt  ae  we  know 
wae  the  caae  with  Empedodee.  (ilfirtal.,  Jfef.,  1,  S» 
p.  843,  t>.)  Diotrcnes  followed  Anaximandcr  in  ma- 
king air  the  primal  element  of  all  things  ;  but  he  car- 
ried his  views  farther,  and  regarded  Uie  onivcree  ee 
issuing  from  an  intelligent  prirwiple,  by  which  it  was 
at  once  vivified  and  ordered,  a  ratiooal  as  weB  as  een- 
sitive  soul,  but  still  without  recognising  any  distinction 
between  matter  and  mind.  Diogenea  wrote  several 
boehe  on  OoMnotoignr  (nepl  ^voevrV  The  fragmenu 
which  remain  liivr  1  ,  en  recentlv  collected  and  edited 
by  Paust^rbeifcr.  {Dtog.  Latrt-^  U,  U  — Baylc,  Hist. 
Diet.,  a.  v.-^SchUkmuAin^  Mm.  Berlin.  Aca>i.  for 
mb.^PhilU.  JTHMitm,  veL  1,  p.  flS.>— III.  Lser- 
tios,  so  called  from  hie  native  city,  liaeitee  in  Ctliein. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,  in  ten  Inxjk^, 
which  are  attll  extant.  The  period  wb«n  he  Uved  t« 
not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  beeo 
during  the  reigns  of  Scptiinius  Severn;*  and  Cancalla. 
(Compare  lotuius,  de  Scrtvl  Iltsl.  I'kiL,  lib.  3.  c.  IS, 
4  6.  wyj.)  Diogenes  is  tbouciit  to  have  belonged  tf 
the  Epievean  aect.  He  dtvidea  all  the  Greek  philos- 
ophere  hrte  two  eheaee ;  theae  of  dm  lonfe  end  theee 
of  the  ftalir  srhnl.  He  derives  the  first  from  .\naxi- 
maiider,  the  second  from  Pythagoraa.  After  iSocralea, 
be  divides  the  Ionian  philosophers  into  ^ree  branchea ; 
1st.  Plato  and  the  Academics,  down  to  CUtonaadnM : 
2d.  the  Cynics  down  to  Chrysippus :  9d.  Ariitodeead 
Thcophrastus,  The  scries  of  Italic  philosophers  con- 
sists, after  Pythagoras,  of  the  following :  Telau^es, 
Xenophanea,  Parmcnides,  Zeno  of  Elea.  Ixrucippua, 
Deinocritu!!,  and  others  down  to  Epicurus.  The  first 
seven  books  are  devoted  to  the  Ionic  philosophers  i  the 
last  three  treat  of  the  Italic  school. — Thie  work  of 
Dieoysiuj  is  a  etude  conthbotion  towarda  the  hietoty  of 
pbibeophy.    ft  contains  a  brief  aeoonnt  of  tho  livoe, 

doctrines,  and  hayines  of  wn-t  persons  who  have  been 
called  philosophers  ;  and  though  the  author  is  e-videstllgr 
«  iMet  imAi  peiooo  for  the  tnk  whieh  be  finiirMiiil 
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dpen  boBM^  ndlw*  •bMTB  wmy  Htll*  judgment  and 

discr.rtijnAtton  m  ihr  pirr:ition  of  it,  yet  the  book  is 
exticmeljp  metul  as  a  culiection  of  facts,  wbicb  \vc 
oooid  not  hare  l«uned  from  my  other  qourtflr,  tnd  is 
«MrtMUMr  HI  a  Mtt  o(  mmmm  on  tbe  tolnect.  The 
Mtiel*  em  Epienm  »  t«hnbl«,  n  cMtdoing  womm 
origins!  tetters  of  that  philoeopbcr,  which  comprise  a 
intty  sstisCactorr  epitome  of  the  Epicurean  doctrines, 
Ml  an  vwy  VMnil  m  dw  readers  of  I.,uei«tiaa.  The 
|es(e£tiotiB  olDiogeMsan^tbatcf  Meibomius,  Attut., 
IC93,  3  vols.  4«o,  and  that  of  Hubner,  Ltpt.,  1838.  t 

DiOMSVim  Imoi^.  Ytd.  Diomedis  Insula. 
Dionao,  of  Tjrdeaa  and  Deiphyle,  was  king 
^  JEtoHts..  and  orr-  nf  thr  Sravest  of  the  Grecian 
duefa  in  tiie  Trojit)  \n  ar,  ranking  next  to  Achilles  and 
Ajtx.  Homer  represents  him  as  one  of  the  favourites 
«f  Mmmrx,  and  aaciihci  hit  mtaif  acts  of  valour  to 
lar  {MDiccung  infloaoea.  Attoog  hia  eiploits,  it  is 
record  id  of  bin  that  he  engaged  in  stogie  combat 
with  Hector  and  ^neas ;  Uiat  he  wounded  Mars, 
^rtems,  and  Venus ;  and  that,  in  concert  with  Ulysses, 
be  carried  off  tbe  horses  of  Rhesus,  and  tbo  palladi- 
aan :  and  procured  the  arrows  of  Philoctetes.  (Sopb- 
cric^,  :io\*rtvcr,  makes  Ulysses  to  have  been  aided 
a  tius  iast-mentioood  affair  bv  Fyrrbus,  son  of  Achil* 
ha.)  Diomede  was  deprivM  w  tha  ^iaelioD  af  Ua 
^mfe  .E^iile,  through  the  wTath  and  Tcnjjcance  of  Ve- 
a>a.  :ry  w  hoaie  mduence,  during  bis  absence  at  the  war, 
she  had  beeooie  attached  to  Cyllabarus,  tbe  son  of 
fthfataa  (Bitt  conault  ifcMie,  «d  ApoUod.^  1. 8,  6. 
tt  mi  Bmt. ,  17.,  5,  413.)  DwiMida  waa  ao  cflticted  at 
tbe  enstrari£j('meiit  of  -■Egiale,  that  ht  abaudonrd 
C^mcc,  aixi  settled  at  ibe  bead  of  a  colony,  in  Magna 
Gseia,  where  he  founded  a  city,  to  which  he  gave  ihe 
nsmc  of  Ar^npa;  and  married  a  daughter  of  i)au- 
axi».  pnncc  of  the  conntxy.  lu  the  jirogrcsis  of  his 
torag*  'o  luly,  Diomede  was  shipwrecked  on  that  part 
9^  tkm  Ubjta  coast  which  .was  under  the  sway  of  Ly- 
OM,  frin»  aa  waa  Ut  Qsa^  towards  aO  ftrangiera,  aaiaad 
••d  mt r-  ed  him  H<'  wa«,  hosvover,  liberated  by 
Callirhoe,  itic  lynnd  daugbtt  r,  \\\\o  became  so  en- 
of  htm,  that,  upon  hi^  qmUmg  the  African 
aba  pot  haiaalf  to  daaih.  Diomadet  according 
%m  ona  accoaM,  died  hi  Italy  at  a  Twry  advandied  age  ; 
while  another  legend  makes  him  to  have  been  slain  hy 
his  6tb«T-tn-law  Daonus.  (TseU.,  ad  Lucophr.,  fiOG. 
scff  /  Hif  eaapanions  were  so  much  afflicted  by  hm 
death  that  th«y  were  changed  into  birds.  Virgil,  liow- 
aver.  oiskes  tins  transformation  earli(>r  in  date,  and 
10  hate  taken  place  during  the  lifetime  of  Dioincde. 
{■Mm,,  1 1. 372.)  He  seams  to  bavo  followed  the  tn- 
ikiaa  re««rd«d  br  Ortd  (Mtt.,  14^  4Vr),  that  Agnon, 
aoe  of  Diomcde's  companbns  in  his  voynpp  from 
Trov,  iimiUvd  Vccus  with  contemptuous  tangua^, 
and  thai  the  goddess,  in  revenge,  transformed  not  only 
Afpoo,  kwi  natiy  Mtma  of  I^oneda'a  foUowaca  into 
IMa.    T%mmt  hirfa,  according  to  Ovid,  faaemlilad 

aWBSi  ;  tbej  chiefly  frequented  sonic  neijiliHooring 
hilaiiila  in  IdMAMatic,  and  were  noted  for  their  fond- 
naaa  far  QMH^dM their  aversion  towards  the  natires 
of  any  other  countrv.    (  Vid.  Diomedis  Insula-  —Con- 
sult Heyne.  E/-i.  \  ,  \       JEn.,  11.  and  Ltvd  Harim'x 
FmAUs  of  tkr  Anr.inMf.  f'-ib.  rviii.) — 11   .\  king  of  the 
Bialoncia,  m  Ttnca,  son  of  Man  and  Cyrene.  His 
mmtm  Aid  «a  kovm  flaah.  Hemlet  aaited  to  tKIa 
qnartpr.  having  hicn  crJervd.  :i5       ci^jhth  labour,  to 
teio^  tiieac  mare*  lo  M\cen:r      The  hero  overcame 
die  grooms  of  Dioiai-de,  ami  kii  the  mares  lo  the  sea. 
flM  Biatopaa  ||uraaail  trttb  anna.    Harcolea,  leaving 
^  onraa  in  amrg§'9(  AM^ts.  nne  of  his  compan- 
C  i-  IV -  lit  111  tii^'jgi-  ihc  foi-     Meantime  the  marcs 
tef*  Uhu  keeper  to  pieces  ;  and  tbe  heru,  having  de- 
fMsdtbe  Briitones  and  slain  Diomede,  built  a  city  by 
the  lamb  of  Ahderus,  which  he  called  .^"^  Irra  after 
tea.    Hercoies  brought  the  manra  lo  Eurystheus, 


who  turned  tham  loosa ;  aad  tkey  strayad  on  to  Mount 

Olympus,  where  thev  were  dtslroytd  by  the  wild 
beasts,  {Apollod  ,  i,  5,  8 — He^ne,  (id  loc.)  Anotber 
account  makea  Hercules  to  have  given  Diomede  to  he 
dannmd  hv  bis  own  nmaa ;  andEurTstheua  to  bava 
conaaeiatad  diam  to  Jme.   (DM.  SSe.,  4,  16.) 

DiOMEDiM  iNsut.i**,  certain  Hinall  islands  apposite 
the  Sia\in  Lrias,  and  at  no  great  drntance  from  the 
coaat  of  Apulia.  They  are  celebrated  in  mytboii^ 
as  connected  with  tha  le^nd  of  the  transformation  o( 
Diomcde's  companiona  into  birds.  (Vid.  Diomcdes 
I.,  townrds  the  cio^e  of  the  article  )  {Aristot  ,  ih  Mi- 
T»k.~-L!fCophT.t  AUs.,  V.  509.— Ond,  Mei.,  14, 457.) 
Anciaiit  writaia  dlRr  aa  to  tbak  number.  Strabo 
(284)  recognises  two  ;  whereof  one  was  inhabited,  the 
other  deserted.  This  is  ulso  the  account  of  Pliny  (3, 
36,  and  10,  44),  who  states,  that  one  was  called  Dio* 
medaa,  and  tba  olber  Tautna.  Ptolainy,  bowavar, 
reekona  ftva,  whteb  ii  add  to  be  Ibe  eorreet  number, 
if  wo  include  in  the  i^up  three  barren  rocks,  which 
scarce  deserve  tbe  name  of  inlands.  The  island  to 
which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Diomedea  afipaaia  10 
have  also  borne  the  appellation  of  Tfemitua,  aa  we 
learn  from  Tacitus  (Ann  ,  4.  71),  who  infomu  us  that 
il  was  the  spot  to  which  Augustus  removed  his  aban- 
doned daughter  Julia,  and  where  she  lonnraated  a  life 
of  faifamy.  Of  theae  idanda,  the  largeet  is  now  called 
Isola  San  Domino,  the  other  .Vi>o/t».  (KamaneUif 
vol.2,p.396. — Cramer's  Anc.  Jitdtft  vol.  2,  j>.  27a.) 

Dion,  I.  an  iHnstrious  inbabitani  of  Syracuse,  who, 
deriving  an  ample  inheriunoa  from  Ma  father  Uippa* 
rinus,  became  a  disciple  of  Ptalo,  invited  to  the  eouff 
of  Syracuse  bv  the  elder  DIonysiiis  In  consequence 
of  the  instructions  of  his  master,  he  (  scaped  being  in- 
fected with  the  Kcentioaeness  of  the  capital,  and  he 
shared  with  bin  prfcpptor,  at  a  subaequent  period,  in 
the  ftereecutions  inflicted  by  the  son  and  successot 
of  the  tyrant.     He  was  nearly  contn  ettd  with  Diony- 

aiua  by  having  married  hia  daughter,  and  by  his  sis- 
ter benw  ona  of  bte  wivea ;  a^  be  siraa  alao  mnefc 

esteemed  by  him,  so  as  to  be  employed  on  several  ptti 
hsssies.  At  the  accession  of  the  younger  Dioiiysius 
PIsto  was  again,  at  Dton'a  request,  invited  to  Syra 
cuse.  In  order,  however,  to  counteract  bis  influencOt 
the  courtiers  obtained  tbe  recall  of  Pbtlletm,  a  man 
notorious  for  his  adherence  to  arbitrary  principles. 
This  faction  determined  to  supplant  Dion,  and  availed 
thranselves  of  a  real  Of  supposititions  letter  to  fix  OA 
him  the  charge  of  treason.  Dion,  precluded  from  do> 
fence,  was  transported  to  Italy,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Greece,  where  he  was  received  with  j^rcat 
honour.  Dionysios  became  iealous  of  his  popularity 
hi  Gteece,  especially  at  Aniens,  stopped  his  remit- 
tances, confiscated  his  estates,  and  compelled  his  wife, 
who  had  been  left  at  Syracuse  as  an  hostage,  to  marry 
another  person.  Dion,  incensed  at  tbts  treatment,  de- 
termined to  expel  the  tyrant.  Plato  taeiatad  hia  iate»- 
tions ;  but,  encounnjed  by  other frienda.  he  aaeenliM 
a  body  of  troops,  and  with  a  small  force  sailed  to  Si- 
cily, took  advantage  of  tbe  absence  of  Dionysius  in 
Italy,  and  freed  the  people  from  his  contral.  Dionysius 
returned,  but,  aflpr  some  conflicts,  was  compelled  10 
escaj^e  to  Italy.  The  austere  and  philosophic  man* 
ners  of  Dion,  however,  soon  lost  hiin  the  favourof  his 
fickle  countrymen,  and  he  was  supplanted  by  Hcra- 
cKdcs,  a  Syraeoaan  axfle.  and  oWiged  to  make  hie  re- 
treat to  I,eontini.  He  afterward  regained  the  ascend- 
ancy, and  in  a  rash  inomenl  cansed  HeracUdcs  lo  be 
assassinated.  This  robbed  him  cm  r  after  of  bis  peace 
of  mind.  An  Athenian,  an  intimate  ftiend,  fonnad  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  and  Dion  was  aataealnaled 
in  the  55ih  year  of  his  ape.  B  C  354  His  death  was 
universally  iamcnted  by  the  Syracusans,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  raised  to  hia  memory.  {Diml  Sic  ,  16,  6 
scqq.—Plut ,  Vit.  Dion  — Com  Nep.,  Vil.  JDum.}— 
II.  Casaios  Cocccianua,  son  of  Caaaius  Aprooiamia 
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%  RoBMn  teoiitor,  was  bom  A  D.  155,  to  Bitbjrnia- 
lOa  trae  mid*  waa  Cassius,  but  he  assumed  the  other 
two  names,  as  bein^;  <^p*^c ended  on  the  mother's  side 
from  Dion  Chrysosium.  Thus,  Ihouch  be  was  on  his 
mother's  side  of  Greek  descent,  ana  though,  m  his 
wntioga,  1m  adoptad  the  then  prerailins  language  of 
hit  natiw  pravinee.  namelj,  the  Greek,  M  matt  nev- 
ertheless be  considered  as  a  Roman.  Dio  Cassius 
passed  the  greater  part  of  hi^  hfv  in  public  employ- 
mentS.  He  was  a  senator  under  Coinmo<iws  ;  governor 
of  Smyrom  after  the  death  of  Septimius  Seterus  i  for  be 
had  displeawd  thts  monarch,  and  held  tM>  office,  con- 
Kcqiiently,  dnrinjr  the  life  of  the  latter;  and  afterward 
cooaul,  as  also  proconsul  m  Africa  and  Pannoma.  Al- 
exander 8«v«rM  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for 
him,  end  init).'  him  consiil  for  the  s(  cond  time,  with 
hiiusfli,  itioiigh  the  pnctorian  guards,  irrnaJed  agamst 
him  on  account  of  his  severity,  had  demanded  his  life. 
Wtaea  adnnced  in  jtuh  be  relumed  to  his  native 
emmtrj.  Dion  pablnbed  t  Imnm  hiatoty,  in  eighty 
book*,  the  fruit  of  his  researches  and  labours  for  the 
sp.ice  of  tvvciUy-two  years.  It  embraced  a  period  of 
983  years,  extcndiiig  iioin  the  arrival  of  yEneas  in 
Italy,  and  Uie  subsequent  founding  of  Rome,  to  A.D. 
229.  Down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cs»sar,  he  only 
give."  a  snnimary  of  events  ;  after  this,  he  enti  r:  ■'i  rui 
what  more  into  details ;  and  from  the  time  of  Com- 
dwdiM  be  ie  very  circumstantial  in  rdatiog  what  passed 
under  his  own  ryes.  We  have  fragment*  rrmr-.uiing  of 
the  first  36  books  :  but  there  is  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  35th  boulf,  un  the  war  of  Lucullus  agatnat  Mith< 
ndatea*  and  of  ihc  36th,  on  the  war  witli  the  pimtee,  and 
the  expedition  of  Poinpey  againit  the  King  of  Pontn*. 
The  books  that  follow,  to  the  54th  inclusive,  arc  nearly 
sll  entire:  '.hoy  comprehend  a  period  from  B.C.  66  to 
B.C.  10.  or  from  the  eastern  campaign  of  Pompey,  and 
the  death  of  Mithradates,  to  the  death  itf  Agnppa.  The 
S5th  book  has  s  considerable  gap  in  it.  The  SSth  to  the 
60lh,  both  incliuirrd,  winch  coinj)rehend  the  |>eriod  from 
A.D.9toA.D.  54,  are  complete,  and  contain  the  events 
from  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany  to  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  Of  the  followinr'  20  book^i  we  have  only 
fragments,  and  the  meager  abridgement  uf  Xiphilinus. 
The  80th  or  last  book  *-uin[irehetids  the  period  from 
A.D.  m  to  A.D.  229,  in  the  reign  of  Aieseoder 
Soveroe.  The  abridgment  of  Xiphimniay  as  now  ex- 
tant, commences  with  the  35'.h,  and  continues  to  the 
ond  of  tnc  80lh  book.  It  is  a  very  indiflereot  pcr- 
forrnsince.  and  was  mado  by  order  of  the  En^ror 
Michael  Docu:  the  abbreviator,  Xiphilinus,  was  a 
monk  of  the  eleventh  eenttiry. — ^The  fragments  of  the 
first  36  books,  ns  now  collected,  arc  of  three  knui.s 
1.  Fratrmrnta  Valestanm:  such  as  were  dispersed 
throughout  various  writers,  scholiasts,  grammarians, 
le\ iL  UL'r  iisliers,  <Scc.,  and  were  collected  by  Hefiri  de 
Vaio  e.  2.  Fra^mcnla  I'circscuina  :  comprising  large 
eztn.cts,  found  in  the  section  entitled  "  Of  Virtues  and 
Vieea,"  in  the  great  ooUectioo  or  portative  library 
eompited  by  order  of  Comtaotine  VL,  Porpbyrogeni- 
tus.  The  mannscripl  of  this  bclona^ed  to  Pciresc. 
3.  The  fragmenu  of  ihts  tirsi  34  booka^jpreserved  in 
the  aecond  section  of  the  same  work  of  CoaetanttDe's, 
Mtilled  "  Of  Embassies."  T'  esc  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Fragmenta  Urtiniana,  because  the  man- 
uscript contaiijiniT  them  waa  found  in  Sicilv  by  Fulvio 
Onuni.  4.  Ezctrpta  Vaitcam,  by  Mai,  which  contain 
fragmenu  of  booka  1-4)5,  and  61-80,  and  which  have 
hern  puhtifshed  in  the  second  ToJume  of  the  Scriplorum 
A  /r>x  ColUUli,  p.  135,  teqq.  To  these  are  added  the 
fi4gments  of  an  unknown  continuator  of  Dion  (p. 
334-246),  which  go  down  to  tho  Ubm  of  Cooatantine. 
Other  fragment*  nom  Dhm  bekmf  chiefly  to  the  first 
35  books,  also  published  in  the  same  collection  (p. 
627,  Mtqq.),  were  found  by  Mai  in  two  Vatican  MSS-, 
which  contain  a  sylloge  or  collection  made  by  Maxi- 
—  Planodes.   The  aimala  of  ~ 


nameroQS  extracts  from  Dion.    H'lOa  has  uken 
lybius  for  his  model ;  bat  iho  haiiator  ie  eooipanbk 
with  his  original  neither  aa  respccta  amngement  anj 

the  distribution  of  matehaU,  nor  in  sotmdness  of  view*, 
and  just  and  accurate  rcasonmp.  His  style  is  prntT- 
aily  clear,  though  there  are  occasionally  obscure  pas- 
sages, where  thtre  appaeia  to  be  no  corruption  of  the 
text.  His  diligence  is  tinqucstionable,  and,  from  ha 
opportunities,  be  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circom- 
stances  of  the  wnpire  during  the  period  for  whieh  ho 
is  a  contempoiaiy  authoritv ;  and,  indeed,  «w  mmj  wm- 
sign  a  high  value  to  his  nfatoiy  of  the  whole  poried 
from  the  timo  of  Augustus  to  his  own  age.  S'or  is 
his  work  without  value  for  the  earlier  peiiods  of  Ro- 
man history,  in  which,  though  he  has  fallen  into  erroia« 
like  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  who  have  han- 
dled the  same  obscure  subject,  he  still  enabit  s  us 
correct  some  erroneous  statements  of  Livy  and  Dio- 
nysius. — The  beat  editton  is  that  of  FafarichMy  com 
pleted  by  Reimar,  BmA^  tvob.  folio.  1751.  Not 
withstandinp,  however,  the  labours  of  these  editor*,  a 
new  critical  edilioti  is  much  wanted,  both  frcMii  the 
!icarrity  of  the  edition  just  mentioned,  and  the  fnc. 
that  the  manuscripts  have  not  been  collated  with  soi^ 
ficient  care.  The  small  Taachnitx  edition,  4  vole 
Ifimo,  contaiii:^  all  the  fragments.  A  very  useful  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1824-1885,  by  Sturz.  from  the  Lcip- 
sic  press,  8  vole.  Sve,  which  aome  even  prefer  to  the 
edition  of  Fabricins  and  Reimar.  (SchoU,  Hist  Ld 
Gr.,  vol.  4,  p  180,  seqq. — H  ffmann.  Lex.  BiUwg- 
raph.,  vo!  1.  p.  250  )— III.  ."urnamed  Chrysostomus, 
or  the  Goldea-roooUted,  on  account  of  the  beau^  of 
hta  style,  was  a  native  ot  Pmsa,  in  Bithynia,  and  a 

.isophist  and  stoic.  He  wr>s  in  Egypt  when  V'e^p.iMin, 
who  had  been  jprocU  n  ed  emperor  by  bis  own  army, 
camo  theie,  and  he  was  cansulttd  by  that  prince  oc 
the  proper  course  to  be  adopted  under  the  circumstan- 
ces. Dion  had  the  candour,  or,  as  some  may  think, 
the  want  of  iud;^mont,  to  advise  him  to  restore  ihe  re- 
public. Afterward  be  resided  for  ycara  at  Rome,  till 
one  of  his  (rieoda  having  engaged  in  a  eonspirary 
af^ainst  Domitian,  Dion,  fearing  for  himself,  fled  to  the 
modern  Moldavia,  where  he  remained  till  the  tyrant's 
death,  labouring  for  hia  subsihtencc  with  his  own 
hands,  and  possessing  no  books  but  the  Phcdoo  of 
Plate,  and  Demoathenea*  ircpi  napanptoMac.  Domi- 
tian  havinit  been  assafisinatcd,  the  legions  quarlt  rod  o;; 
the  Danube  were  about  to  revolt,  when  Dion  got  u|wn 
an  altar,  and  harangued  them  so  efihetually  that  they 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  Dion  was  in 
high  favour  with  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and,  when  the  lat- 
ter triumphed  after  his  Dacian  victories,  the  orator  sat 
in  the  cmperor'a  car  in  the  procession.  He  retoraod 
to  Bithjpwa,  whan  he  spent  iho  remainder  of  bfa  lift. 
.\ccuBations  of  peculation  and  ti^aaon  wcrr  broucfit 
against  hjm,  but  rejected  as  frivolous.  lie  died  at  an 
advamed  age,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  year.  Wo 
have  eighty  oratioaa  attrtbttted  to  him,  which  as*  vety 
prettily  written,  bat  not  of  noch  intrtnsie  ^Ine.  Tte 
best  edition  is  that  of  Reiske,  2  vols  8vo,  Ltp#.,  17R4 
(SehoU,  Hut.  Ltt.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  210,  tqa.) 

DioRAA,  a  onniama  «f  Venoa,  as  the  tnngliier  ol 
Dione. 

DioNR,  a  nymph  daughter  of  Npreua  and  Doris. 
She  wa.s  mothtr  of  Veiui.-i  by  Ju[)iicr,  according  (o 
Homer  {JL,  5, 2170).  Dione,  according  to  Knight,  ia 
the  female  AIZ,  or  ZET2,  and  therefore  aeaoeiated 
with  him  in  the  tiiost  ancient  temple  of  Carreer-  at  "Do- 
dona.  {Inquiry  mtu  the  St/mb.  Lang.,  <Yc  ,  43. — 
Class.  Jottm.,  vol.  23,  p.  234. — Compare  Buttmam. 
Mythologut,  vol.  1,  p.  7,  and  C^mMr/,  da  ia  il£aft> 
geon,  vol.  2,  p.  335,  in  notis.) 

DionvsTa,  festivals  held  in  honour  of  iho  ^'od  Dio- 
nysus or  Bacchus.  The  most  important  of  these  were 
hold  at  Athena  and  in  Attica  ;  and  these  derivn  dmfa 
framthau  baii^  the  ooeaaion  «n  whidh  tiM 
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cruMtic  exkiMMV  of  the  Athenians  took  place.  An 
>  ftMivala,  which  were  four  lo  Dumber, 
'  the  tttid*  Tbealram,  f  S. 

It.  a  town  of  Egjrpt,  situate  at  the  BOUlh- 
I  exticinity  of  the  Lake  Mocns.    it  is  now  called 
Bekil-KenoL,  or,  according  to  some,  Scobha.  {Ptol.) 

DMKTCPrtue.  I.  ft  lom  of  Lower  MflBua,  in  the 
itdnaif  of  die  Evdne  See.  Pliny  says  that  ft  was 
litoo  ciUed  Crunos,  but  Po;ii[ioniu3  Mela  (2,  2)  makes 
CroDOs  the  port  of  Dionysopoiis.  The  modem  name 
ii  Aief^peK.— n.  A  city  of  India,  supposed  by  Man- 
MA  lebe  the  same  with  the  modem  iVa^'or,  or  Sughr, 
laAawesleru  t>ank  of  the  nvcr  Cow.  Manncrt  does 
Mt  cooatdet  it  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  ancient 
dty  of  Njaaa,  but  makee  the  poeitioD  of  the  letter  aeie 
ID  the  north.  (G<q^.,  T«l.fikp.  MS.) 

Dio.NT«irs  I  .  or  the  Sder,  0  cdolmted  tyrant  of 
Sjrecuac,  nued  to  that  high  rank  from  the  sution  of 
•  daple  citiieD,  was  bom  m  this  same  city  430  B.C. 
Re  was  aoo-ia-lew  to  Hcrmocrates,  who,  tuiviog  been 
knished  by  an  advene  party,  attempted  to  return  by 
iotce  of  inn? ,  and  wrj.*  killed  !ii  the  action  Dionysius 
mm  daiwcrously  wounded,  but  he  recovered,  and  waa 
i>«oeiu  recalled.  In  lime  be  procured  himaelf  to 
he  MMBtnated  one  of  the  generals,  and,  under  pretence 
af  laiaing  a  force  nofficient  to  resist  the  Carthaginians, 
k»  obuioed  a  decree  for  recalhng  all  the  exiU-ii,  lo 
whom  he  gare  amw.  Being  aeot  to  th|i5  relief  of  Gela, 
ihaibeaie^  by  tfao  OuthaoiDurae,  he  efleeled  nothing 
Sfsinst  the  enemy,  pretending  that  he  was  not  see- 
by  the  other  commanders  ;  and  his  friends  sug- 
that,  in  order  to  save  tlie  elate,  the  eapreine 


e«j^  lobe  con&ded  to  one  laon.  lomindingthe 
people  or  dm  timee  of  Gektn,  who  had  defeated  the 

Cutbagituan  host,  and  given  |it.ac>.  to  Sicily  Tlio 
kiy  therefore  proclaimed  Dionysius  su- 
tdiirf  of  dm  fopablic  about  405  B.C.,  when  he 
I  twcBty-fire  years  of  age.  He  increased  the  pay 
sorters,  enlisted  new  ones,  and,  under  pretence 
tt  a  coDBpiracy  against  his  person,  formed  a  guard  of 
■mceoenca.  He  than  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Geta, 
bel  fioM  in  the  eiiMk  on  dw  Carthaginian  camp :  be 

however  rverr'.ratrd  into  the  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
whtcQ  he-  advised  to  leave  it  qOieily  m  the  night  under 
Ao  eacort  of  hs  troops.  On  his  retreat  he  persuaded 
i  lo-do  the  same.  This  raised  suspi- 
'  his  tneps,  and  a  party  of  horsemen,  riding 
on  befori^  tlie  rest,  raised,  on  their  arrival  at  Syracuse, 
aa  insurrection  i^ainst  Dionysius,  plundered  hia  house, 
aai  ttoated  bs  trae  so  eroelly  that  she  died  in  conse- 
DiooTsios,  with  a  chosen  body,  followed 
after,  set  fire  lo  the  gate  of  Acradina,  forced  his 
W3V  into  the  ci'.y.  put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the  ro- 

|>uted  possessor  of  the  su- 
'ane,  being  afflicted  by 
a  pe«ti!er>cc.  made  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  Diooysuia,  and  he  then  applied  himself  to 
fcmiyiig  Sj lacose^  and  especially  the  island  of  Orty- 
ya»  ■Wfliika  aaii  bb  stronghold,  aod  whiah  be  peo- 
evtirely  wih  Wi  tasty  partisans  and  noreonanes, 
hv  the  aid  of  whom  he  put  down  several  revolts.  Af- 
ter reducing  beneath  kis  away  the  towns  of  Leontini, 
Catarn,  and  NaxH^  be  aogaged  in  a  new  war  with 
Carthage,  m  «bich  be  met  with  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
c^«s,  niakiiif;  himadfnuter  of  numerous  towns  in  Si- 
cily, and  becoinit.g  eventually  feared  both  in  Italy  and 
8kdy«  to  ibe  donuomi  of  both  of  which  countries  he 
aaaaaa  at  one  tioM  to  bate  Mpired.  In  ocdor  to  taiae 
awoey,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Iliyrians,  and  pro- 
posed to  them  the  jomt  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi: the  enteipnoa,  bowerer,  failed.  Ho  then  plun- 
dM4  aoaoiat  ttMfla^  aidi  as  that  of  Pfosoipina  at 
Lb«m:  Md  noWamht  tatik  irWi  dn  plander,  wHk  a 
Mr  wind,  he,  who  was  a  IwHMBlst  in  his  way,  ob- 
itakis  fnonds^"  Yoo  af«(|qpr^ uun^al  gods 


from  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  consecrated  by  Gclon  ool  0( 
the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginiaas,  he  replaced  it  bv  a 
woollen  garment,  saying  that  Uds  was  more  stiited  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  He  also  tuck  away  a 
golden  beard  from  ^i^culapius,  observing  that  it  was 
not  becoming  for  the  son  of  a  beardleaa  father  (ApoUo) 
to  make  a  diaplaj  of  hia  own  baud.  He  likewise  ap> 
propriated  to  uimalf  Il»  silver  tiMes  and  golden  vaaas 
and  crowns  in  the  temples,  say:ng  he  would  make  use 
of  the  bounty  of  the  gods.  (C'tc  ,  X  D.,  3, 34. — JBU' 
en,  V.  H.t  1, 20.)  He  also  made  a  descent  with  a  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Etruna,  and  plundercKl  the  temple  at 
Cxre  or  Agy/la  of  1000  talents.  With  these  re- 
sources he  was  preparing  himself  for  a  new  expedition 
to  ital^,  when  a  freah  Carthasioian  armament  landed 
in  Sicily,  88S  B.O.,  and  donated  Dionysius,  wboeo 
brother  Lcplines  fell  in  the  battle  .\  peace  followed,  ot 
which  Carthage  dictated  the  conditions.  Thu  boundary 
of  the  two  states  was  fixed  at  the  river  Halyeaa,  and 
Dionyaioa  had  to  pay  1000  talenu  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  Hiia  peece  lasted  fomtecn  years,  during  which 
Dionysius  remained  the  undisturbed  ruler  ofSyracu.se, 
and  one  half  of  Sicily,  with  part  of  southern  Italy.  Ho 
aent  eolonies  to  the  ooaata  of  the  Adtiatic,  nd  Ida 
fleets  navigated  both  seas.  Twice  he  sent  assistnnce 
to  hia  old  ally,  Sparta;  onco  against  the  Athenians, 
874  B.C.,  and  again  in  369,  after  the  battle  ol  Leuc- 
tra.  wben  tfao  Sj>artana  were  hard  preseed  by  £pami- 
nondaa.  MeaiMime  die  comt  of  Dtonyahia  waa  fre> 
quented  by  many  distinguished  men,  philri^ophr  rs,  and 
poets.  Plato  IS  said  to  have  been  among  the  former, 
being  inrited  by  Dion,  the  brother-in-law  of  Dionja* 
ios ;  but  the  philosopher's  declamations  againat  vn 
anny  led  to  his  being  sent  away  from  Syracuse.  The 
poets  fared  little  belter,  as  Diouvmus  hiniM.lf  aspired 
to  poetical  fame,  for  which,  however,  he  ^^ait  not  so 
well  qualified  aa  for  political  aucceas.  Those  who  did 
not  praise  his  Tcrses  were  in  danger  of  being  led  to 
prison.  Dionysius  twice  sent  some  of  hia  poems  to 
be  recited  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  they  were  hissed 
by  the  assembly,  lie  was  more  ancceesfal  at  Athena. 
A  tragedy  of  Me  obtained  the  price,  and  the  news  of  hia 
success  almost  turned  his  brain.  He  had  jost  00n> 
eluded  a  fresh  truce  with  the  Carthaginians,  after  bav- 
ing  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Lilybcum,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fourteen  yeara'  peace  ;  Ind  he  now 
gave  Wmaelf  np  to  rejoicings  and  raastings  for  his  po- 
etical triumph.  In  a  debauch  with  his  friends,  he  ate 
and  drank  so  intcmperately  that  he  fell  senseless,  and 
soon  after  died  (some  say  he  was  poisoned  by  his  phy- 
sicians, at  the  instigation  of  his  son),  B.C.  367,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age,  having  been  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
thirty-eight  years.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
he  married  two  wivea  at  oixe,  namely,  Doris  of  Ix>ch, 
and  AlialmMia,  daoihloror  Hippaifmie,  of  Syracuse : 
by  tbeae  women  he  nad  seven  children,  of  whom  Di- 
onysius, his  elder  son  by  Doris,  succeeded  bim  la  the 
sovereignty. — Dionysius  was  a  clever  statesman,  and 
generally  successful  in  hia  nndertakinfi.  He  did 
mnch  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  power  of  Syracuse, 
and  it  was  probahtv  owing  to  him  that  all  Sicily  did 
not  fail  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  was 
unscrupoloos,  rspacious,  and  vindictive,  hot  several  af 
the  stories  stated  of  his  cruelty  snd  suspicious  teionai 
appear  improbable,  or  at  least  exaggerated.  The 
works  of  Philiatus,  who  had  written  his  life,  arjd  who 
is  praised  by  Cicero,  are  lost.  Diodorua,  who  ta  out 
principal  remainhig  avthority  concerning  Dionyahia, 
lived  nearly  three  centuries  after,  and  was  not  a  criti 
cal  writer.  The  government  of  Dionysius,  like  that 
of  many  others  who  are  styled  tyrants  in  ancient  histo- 

S,  was  not  a  despotism ;  it  lesembled  rather  that  of 
e  first  Medici,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lics in  the  middle  ages,  or  that  of  the  stadtholdera  in 
Holland.  The  popuUr  forms  still  remained,  and  wo  find 
DifloyaiM  npoalfldlT  eoavoking  the  assembly  of  fhi 
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people  on  important  occacioos,  when  fuU  IrccUom  of 
«p«cch  Boems  to  have  been  aUowcd.  (Plot.,  Vit.  Dion. 
—Dwd.  Sic  .  1:5,  a2,  teqq.—Id..,  \A,l,9cqq.,  (Stc.)  An 
account  of  Uic  famous  prison,  or  "  Ear  of  Dionysius," 
will  be  found  under  ihe  article  Lauluaiias — II.  The 
Mcond  of  tliat  name,  auroaoied  the  Yoaqgei,  wa»  aoa 
of  Dionysius  I.  by  Denis.  His  fcth«r,  wEom  be  luo- 
:!edcd,  had  left  the  state  in  a  jirospcrous  conditioii, 
but  young  Diouysius  liad  neither  his  abthlie»,  nur  his 
prudence  and  experience.  Ho  followed  tt  fil*t  the  ad- 
vice of  Dion,  who,  although  a  repoblicaa  in  principle, 
bad  remained  faithful  to  his  father,  and  who  now  en- 
deavoured to  direct  ilie  iiR  xperieiiced  son  t*or  the  good 
of  bis  country.  For  iluti  puiposo  Dion  invited  hi9 
fiiond  Plato  to  Syracuse  about  864  B.Q.  Dtonyaius 
received  the  philosopher  with  p^cat  respect,  and,  in 
deference  10  hia  advice,  rtfornied  for  a  while  hie  louse 
habits  and  the  manners  of  his  court  But  a  ffctton, 
hoaded  by  Philistus,  who  had  always  been  a  aupporter 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  elder  Dionysiaa,  soeoeeded  in 
prejudicing  t:ie  ton  against  both  Dion  and  Plato. 
Dioo  was  exiled,  under  pretence  that  he  had  written 
ptifaiely  to  the  wnata  or  Caithege  for  the  puroose  of 
concluding  a  peace.  Plato  urgently  demanidea  of  Di- 
onysius  the  recall  of  Dion,  and,  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain it,  he  kft  Syracuhe,  after  winch  Dionysius  gave 
himself  up  to  debauchery  without  restraint.  Dion, 
mnnwhite,  was  travel  hog  through  Greece,  where  his 
character  pained  him  immeroua  friends.  Dionysius, 
movbi  by  jciiluuoy ,  cuufiscated  his  property,  and  obliged 
bis  wife  to  marry  another.  Upon  this,  Dion  collected 
•  somU  force  at  ZacynthuSf  with  which  he  sailed  for 
Sicily,  and  entered  Synenae  without  tesistanee.  Di- 
onysius retired  to  the  citadel  in  Ortvgia,  and,  after 
some  reaijilancc,  in  which  rhili»tu«,  hi»  beat  aupport- 
ter,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  be  qoitted 
Syracuse  by  sea  and  retired  to  Locri,  the  country  of 
bis  mother,  whero  ho  had  cunncjiioiis  arid  friends. 
Dion  having  been  treacherously  murdered,  several  ty- 
laius  succeeded  each  other  io  Syncase*  until  Dionys- 
ius  himaelf  came  an^  retook  it  abent  B.C.  846.  In- 
stead, howe  ver,  of  improving  by  his  ten  years'  exile,  he 
had  grown  wurso.  Having,  during  tho  uiterval  of  hts 
absence  from  Syracuse,  usurped  uie  supreme  power 
in  Locri,  he  had  cooimittad  manj  aUocities,  had  put 
to  death  several  citizens,  and  abused  their  wires  and 

daughter.'!,  rpon  liis  return  tu  Syracuse,  his  cruelty 
and  proflig  icy  druve  away  a  great  number  of  people, 
who  emigrated  10  various  parts  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
while  others  joined  Ikctas,  tyrant  of  Lcontini,  and  a 
former  friend  of  Dion.  The  Uucr  6*fnl  messengers 
to  Corinth  10  request  assistance  against  Dionysius, 
The  Corinthians  appointed  Tunoleon  leader  of  the 
expedition.  This  commander  hinded  in  8ietly  B.C. 
314,  notwi'hstandinj^  the  opposition  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  ul  lkeU«,  v-liO  acted  a  perlidious  part  00 
the  occasion ;  ho  entered  Syracuse,  and  sDOn  after 
obliged  DiiNHSius  to  surrender.  Dionysius  was  sent 
to  Corinth,  wiierB  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  lu 
the  company  of  actors  and  low  wo.ucn  ;  some  say, 
that  at  one  time  he  Itept  ascliool.  Justin  (2 1, 5)  states, 
that  be  purposely  affected  low  habits  in  ordtt  to  dis- 
arm rcvcncc,  iii  iliat,  bein^  despised,  he  niight  no  long- 
er be  feared  or  hated  lor  tiis  former  lyraiiny.  Several 
repartees  are  related  of  him  in  answer  to  those  wlio 
taunted  him  upon  his  altecsd  fonnoea,  which  axe  not 
desUtnte  of  wit  or  wisdom.  (P/ui.,  Vit.  Ditm.-^Dwd. 
Sic,  16,  5,  snjij  ) — III,  IlaiirariMssensis  or  Ilalicar- 
nasseus,  ah  htoiuriau  and  crttic,  wits  burn  at  Halicar- 
nasBus  m  the  first  century  B.C.  We  know  nothing  of 
his  history  beyond  what  he  has  told  us  himself.  He 
states,  tiMt  he  came  to  Italy  at  the  termination  of  the 
civil  war  between  A-Jgustus  and  .Antony  (b  C.  29), 
and  that  ho  spent  the  following  two-and- twenty  years 
at  Rome  in  learning  the  Latin  language,  snd  IT  ool* 
■wtinf  materiala  lor  hia  bistoqr.  (iiiuif  Ram.  7, 


t^q. — Compare  Phot.,  Bibliotk.,  coi.  83.)    The  prin 
eipal  work  of  Dionysius  is  his  Rmmn  Antiquitie* 

('PuuaiKT}  'ApxtuoXoyia),  which  commenced  with  thn 
early  history  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  terminated 
with  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  B.C.  2Cu) 
It  originally  consiatcd  of  20  books,  of  which  the  first 
ten  remain  entire.  The  eleventh  breahn  off  m  the 
year  312  B.C.,  but  several  fragments  of  the  hitter  hall 
of  the  history  are  preserved  m  the  collection  uf  Cun- 
stantine  Porpbynn^nitus,  and  to  these  a  valuable  ad- 
dition was  made  in  1816,  by  Mai,  froni  an  old  MS. 
Besides,  the  first  three  books  of  Appiin  wbi«  foondod 
entirely  upon  Dionysius;  and  Plutarch's  biu^rajihy 
of  CamiUua  must  also  be  considered  as  a  cumpiiatioo 
mostly  taken  from  the  Roman  Antiqnitiee,  bo  that, 
perhaps,  npon  'Kr  \',  h<jle,  wc  have  not  lost  much  of  his 
work.  With  ri'gard  to  ihu  irnstwortiiuiess  iiid  gener- 
al value  of  Dionysius's  histor)',  considerable  doubts  may 
justly  be  entetuincd :  for,  though  he  has  evidently 
written  with  much  greater  caie  then  Livy,  and  has 
studied  Cato  and  the  old  annalists  more  diligently  than 
bis  Roman  contemporary,  yot  he  wrote  with  an  object 
which  at  once  invalidates  bis  claim  to  bo  considond  a 
veracious  and  impartial  historian.  Dionysius  wrote 
for  lire  (Jreeks.aud  his  object  was  to  relieve  them  from 
the  mortification  which  they  felt  at  being  cou  p  ere-il 
by  a  race  of  bariMrians,  as  they  considered  the  Romans 
to  be.  And  this  he  endeavoured  to  eflitct  by  twisting 
and  forging  testimonies,  and  botching  up  the  old  le- 
gends, so  aa  to  make  out  a  prima  jacxt  proof  of  the 
Greek  origin  of  the  city  of  Rome;  aind  he  inserts  arbi- 
trarily  a  great  number  of  set  speechoe,  evidently  coin' 
poaod  for  the  same  purpose.  He  indulgee  in  a  nu* 
nutenoss  of  detail,  which,  though  it  might  bt  some 
proof  of  veracity  in  a  contemporaocous  history,  is  a 
palpable  indication  of  want  of  fuih  in  the  case  of  an 
ancient  history  so  obsctirc  and  DrTrr'i'in  as  that  ol 
Rome.  With  all  his  study  and  researtii.  Diouy  sius  was 
so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Roman  coi^stitu 
tioo,  that  he  often  misrepresents  the  plainest  state- 
ments aboot  it.   {Jfidmhx,  Rtm.  JKcT.,  vol  X  p.  13, 

Cambr.  Irunsl)  Fo^instance,  la-  thought  the  original 
constilution  of  Rome  was  a  uionareiuciil  democracy, 
and  he  calls  the  curias 'the  demus  {6f/fiof)  He  bn- 
lieved.  when  he  wrote  his  second  hook,  that  the  decrees 
i  of  tiic  people  were  enacted  by  the  curia;  and  confirmed 
i  by  the  senate  (.I  'ifi./  ,  M),  and  nut,  a.s  he  afterward 
discovered,  the  COD vctse.  {Antiq.,7,2ii.)  In  a  word, 
though  the  critical  historisn  may  be  able  io  extract 
much  that  is  of  great  ini]>ortance  for  the  early  history 
of  Rome  from  the  garbled  aarralivo  and  dull  trifling  of 
DtonystIM,  be  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  meritorious  wri- 
ter, V  xeoonmended  to  the  student  of  ancient  hiatory 
as  •  ftithfiil  guide. — ^Dionysius  also  wrote  a  tmtlse 
on  rhetoric  ;  criticisms  on  the  style  of  TinicMiides, 
Lysias,  Isocrates,  isseus,  Dinarchus,  Plato,  and  Demos- 
thenes ;  a  ireatiso  on  Ae  snangement  of  woids,  and 
some  n(li<  r  short  essays.  His  critical  work*  are  much 
uiure  valuable  than  his  history,  and  arc,  indeed,  written 
with  considerable  power  The  criticism  on  Dttiarchus 
displays  good  sense  and  judgment,  and  shows  the 
great  pains  which  the  aothn  took  to  eeparate  the  gen< 

uine  writings  of  the  \ttjr  orators  from  tl  r  falinr a:;ons 
which  pasted  under  iht  ir  uauio.    The  be  4  euii.utis  ol 
Dionysius  are.  iliat  of  Hudson,  Oxon  ,  170-1  2  vol*  fol 
and  that  of  Reiske,  irfjfw.,  1774-1177,  6  vols.  Svo 
Mai's  fragments  were  firit  pnblished  at  Milsn  to  1916 

and  reprinted  tiu  fo!Io'.vin<:  vear  at  Fr.inkfort.  Thc\ 
also  appear  in  the  second  volume  ot  Mai  s  Nora  CoUcC' 
lio,  Rome,  1887. — IV.  The  author  of  a  Greek  pocai  in 
1 186  hexameters,  entitled  T^[  OiKOVficvri^  Tlipn)^rjai^, 
"j1  Description  of  the  Habitable  World."  It  is  not  clear- 
ly ascertained  where  he  was  born.  The  probability  is, 
however,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Charax,  in  Saaiana 
It  is  nnceilain,  also,  whe&be  flowislied :  be  bnlmmd, 
however,  vBeniiag  to  Ibo  gtmnd  opiniMn  to  tbeTlni 
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tcr  put  of  the  third  or  the  beijinning  to  the  fourth  ' 
centary  A.D.    He  derived  from  his  poem  the  Bumamc 
of  Penegcte*.    This  production  of  his  has  little  merit 
M  s  work  of  imaeii^ation,  and  but  feeble  interest  for  the 
gtcgnpher.   The  commentary,  however,  of  Enstalhius 
xjpoa  It  po«seftse«  some  value  from  the  misccllaneoua 
rafbrmalion  which  is  »catt4>red  throughout.    There  are 
two  Latin  traLnslalions  of  the  poem,  one  bj  Rufus  Fe»- 
tns  Avienus,  and  the  other  by  Priscian.    The  last  and 
best  ediUon  of  the  Periegesis  is  that  of  Bernhardy, 
Lips.,  1828,  9\o,  in  the  ivst  volome  of  his  Geographi 
Gran  Mtnart*.  (Schiill,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  4.  p.  69.)— 
V.  A  ChrutUQ  writer,  called  Areopagtta,  from  his  hav- 
ing  been  a  member  of  the  court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens. 
He  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing.   (AUfr  17,  34  )    He  is  reported  to  have  bfen 
the  first  bishop  of  Athens,  being  sppoinicd  to  that  office 
by  the  apoetle  Paul,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
mder  Dmnitian.    During  the  night  of  learning,  a  great 
BOiber  of  writings  were  circulated  under  his  name, 
«hid>  were  collected  together  and  printed  at  Cologne 
m  1536,  and  subsequently  at  Antwerp  in  1634,  and  at 
Pans  to  1646,  2  vols.  fol.    They  have  now,  for  a  long 
tiiae,  been  deemed  spurious,  although  the  learned  dif- 
fer in  respect  to  the  tiroes  and  authors  of  the  fabrica- 
tum.    The  most  probable  reasoning,  however,  fixes 
tbcm  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.    (Suid. — Cave, 
Hut.  Lit. — Lardntr's  Creei,  pt.  2.) — VI.  Sumamed 
Engmis,  or  the  Little,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
ais  stature,  was  a  Sc3rthian  monk  of  the  sLTth  century, 
«bo  became  an  abbot  at  Rome.    Cassiodonis,  who 
*as  h»  intimate  friend,  speaks  highly  of  his  learning 
■d  character.     At  the  request  of  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Sdooa,  be  drew  up  a  body  of  canons,  entitled  "  Col- 
Itttto,  sire  Codex  Canonum  EceUtieuticorum,"  dec  , 
translated  from  the  Greek,  containing  the  first  50 
•postobfTil  canons,  as  they  are  called,  with  those  of  the 
eoooctb  of  Nice.  Constantinople,  Chalcedon,  Sardis, 
nd  inchiding  138  canons  of  certain  African  councils. 
He  afterward  drew  up  a  collection  of  the  decretals, 
•ad  both  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bthliotheca  Juris  Ca- 
mmia  Vetens  of  Justell.    To  this  Dionysius  some 
wnters  ascr.be  the  mode  of  computing  the  time  of 
Easter,  attnboted  to  Victorinus,  and  of  dating  from  the 
birth  of  Chrisl.    (Carr'a  Hist.  Lit. — Huttun'a  Math. 
Dtet ) — VII  A  Greek  poet  and  musician,  the  author 
of  the  words  and  music  of  ihrrc  hv:n:;>,  addressed 
to  Calliope.  Apolk),  and  Nemesis.    'I'iigv  were  pub- 
HKd  by  Vincent  Galilei,  at  Florence,  in  1581  ;  and 
9§ua  by  Dr.  Fell,  at  O.xford.  in  1672,  from  a  manu- 
acnpt  fo<ind  among  the  pajicrs  of  Archbishop  Usher. 
ft  appears  by  these  notes,  that  the  music  of  the  hymns 
ia  question  was  in  the  Lydian  mode  and  diatonic  gc- 
■BS.    Galdet  asserts  that  he  had  them  from  a  Floren- 
tiM  gwrtl—a,  ^riw  co[)icd  them  from  an  ancient 
Greek  manoacrtpt  ia  the  !ibrar\-  of  Cardinal  St.  Angelo 
at  Rome,  which  manoscrpt  also  contained  the  treatises 
OB  aioaic  bv  Artslides,  Quintiliann<i,  and  Drycnnius, 
OMOO  poWshfld  by  Meibomius  and  Dr  Wallis.  The 
Tlowti—  and  Olfbrd  editions  of  these  hymns  exactly 
mttm;  aodl  they  have  since  also  been  printed  in  the 
nub  voloow  of  the  French  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Irtscnptiooa,  &e.    {Barnry's  Htsttfry  of  Music.) 

DjoPH.iTn}s.  a  mathematiciai)  of  Alciandrca.  who, 
according  to  the  nost  received  opinion,  was  contem- 
Diirary  with  the  Emperor  Julian.    This  opinion  is 
faoaaed  upon  a  pswase  of  .\bulpharadge,  an  Arabian 
lacbor  of  the  thutMiUb  century  :  he  names,  among  the 
COBtemporanc^  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  Diophentrs 
(far  Dit^bsntus).  as  the  anihor  of  a  celebrated  work 
m  o^gebra  and  arithmetic  ;  and  he  is  thought  to  have 
iariv«d  bis  information  from  an  .Arabic  commentator 
•alMoehontiu,  Muhammed  al  Buziani,who  flourished 
•boAUke  end  of  the  eleventh  century.    The  passage 
of  JkMpbaradge,  in  the  translation  of  Pococke,  is  as 
fiMmm:  "JEz  lu  etiam  Diopkantcs,  eujiu  liber  A,  B, 
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auem  Algebram  vocant,  Celebris  est."  According  tt 
Ideler,  however  (in  a  communication  to  Scbulz),  the 
Arabic  text,  when  rendered  into  I..atin,  runa  as  follows 
"  Cujus  liber  Ab-kismet  dc  Algebra  ct  Altnnkahala  ca?;- 
bris  est."  The  two  words  Al-dgebr  and  Almokabala, 
designate  with  the  Arabians  what  we  call  algebra. 
The  lerm  Kismet  means  "division,"  but  Ab-Kismet 
is  unintelligible  :  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the  Greek  word 
for  arithmetic  ('ApiOfitjriK^),  in  a  corrupt  and  mutila 
ted  state.  Some  critics,  who  attach  no  great  weight  to 
this  testimony  of  the  Arabian  writer  just  referred  to, 
declare  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  fixing  an) 
precise  period  between  B.C.  200  and  A  U.  400.  Di 
ophantus  is  certainly  later  than  the  first  of  these  dates 
since  ho  cites  Hypatia  ;  he  is  anterior  to  the  year  40( 
of  our  era,  since,  according  to  Suidas,  the  celebrated 
Hypatia,  who  perished  A.D.  416,  commented  upon 
his  writings.  The  reputation  of  Diophantus  was  so 
great  among  the  ancients  that  they  ranked  him  with 
Pythagoras  and  Euclid.  From  his  epitaph  in  the  An- 
thologia,  which  furnishes  a  kind  of  arithmetical  prob- 
lem, the  following  particulars  of  his  life  have  been 
collected  :  viz.,  that  he  was  married  when  thirty-three 
years  old,  and  had  a  son  five  years  after  ;  thai  his  son 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  and  that  his  father  did  not 
survive  him  above  four  years  ;  whence  it  appears  that 
Diophantus  was  eighty- four  years  old  when  he  died. 
The  problem  amounts  to  this,  viz.,  to  find  a  number 
such  that  its  sixth,  twelfth,  and  seventh  parts,  with 
five,  its  half,  and  four,  amount  to  the  whole  number  ; 
which  is  evidently  eighty-four.  Diophantus  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Arithmetical  Qitcstitms,  in  thirteen  books, 
of  which  only  six  remain.  It  would  seem  that  in  the 
fifteenth,  and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth, 
century  all  the  thirteen  l>ook9  still  existed.  John  Miil- 
ler,  known  by  the  name  of  Re^io-montanxis,  a:isures 
us  that  he  saw  a  complete  manuscript  of  the  work  ; 
and,  according  to  Bacnet  de  Meziriac,  Cardinal  Per 
ron  also  once  possessed  a  complete  copy.  The 
arithmetic  of  Diophantus  is  not  merely  important  for 
the  study  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  from  its  ma- 
king known  the  state  of  the  exact  sciences  in  the  fourth 
ccniur)'  before  the  Christain  era,  but  is  interesting 
also  to  the  mathematician  himself,  from  its  furnishing 
him  with  luminous  methods  for  the  resolution  of  ana- 
lytical problems.  We  find  in  it,  moreover,  the  first 
traces  of  that  branch  of  the  exact  sciences  called  alge- 
bra. It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  however,  that, 
while  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  common  language 
constituted  the  sole  instrument  of  investigation,  the 
very  curious  conclusions  which  we  find  in  this  work 
could  have  resulted  from  the  researches  of  one  single 
mind.  To  suppose  that  Diophantus  was  the  author  ol 
the  analysis  which  bears  his  name  is  so  contrary  to  all 
analog)'  with  experience  and  the  history  of  mental 
phenomena,  as  to  be  utterly  impossible  lo  admit.  Still, 
if  we  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  branch  of  analy- 
sis, and  ask  who  were  the  predecessors  to  Diophantus, 
or  whether  they  were  Greeks  or  Hindus,  no  satis 
factory  answer  can  be  given.  Wc  have  also  a  sec 
ond  work  of  Diophantus  on  Polygon  Numbers  {Tlept 
To/.uyortjv  upLdfiuv).  He  himself  rites  a  third,  un- 
der the  title  of  Jloptcftara,  or  Corollaries.  The  best 
edition  of  Diophantus  is  that  of  Fermat,  Tolas  ,  1670, 
fol.  It  is  a  republication  of  that  of  Meziriac  {Paris, 
1621,  fol),  with  additions.  A  valuable  translation  ol 
the  Arithmetical  Questions  into  German  was  published 
by  Otto  Schulz,  Bfrlin,  1822.  8vo,  to  which  is  added 
Poselscr's  trnnslation  of  the  work  on  Polygon  numbers. 
{Srholt,  Hi.-'t.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  7,  p  43,  scqq  ) 

DioRKs.  a  friend  of  -'Eneas,  killed  by  Tumus.  He 
had  engafjed  in  the  games  exhibited  by  -Eneas  on  his 
father's  tomb  in  Sicily.    {Vtrg,  .F.n.  5.237 ;  12,509.) 

DioscorTdp.s,  I.  a  disciple  of  Isocratcs,  who  wrote.  1 
A  work  on  the  government  of  Ijicedaemon  (IToAtrf /a  Aa 
Ktiaiuoviuv) ;  2.  Commentaries,  or  Historic  Memoirs 
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rt-n/amfi) ;  u>d,  3.  A  treatise  on  the  maDnen  iu 
HoiMr  (Ol  wop'  'OftiifH^  v6fMi).   Alimmm,  who  eitee 

fe-.e  first  two  ol  tiu-se  works,  h*»  prcsf  rvpd  a  long  frag- 
meut  of  the  last.  Ii  treats  of  the  mode  m  which  ine 
Homeric  btroca  subsisted,  and  is  extremely  curious. 
(dtkaunut  Ep.,  I,  p.  B.—Ed,  Schteigh.,  voi  1,  p. 
81.)_II.  A  poet  of  Alezandrea,  soaM  of  wImmo  epi- 
grams are  preserved  in  the  Anthology  {cJ  Jacvls,  vol. 
I,  p.  224,  tcqq.). — III.  A  native  of  Anazarbus  m  Cih 
cie,  who  lived,  icoOirdiDg  to  aome,  in  the  time  oi  An- 
tony and  (Mtopatra,  while  others  place  him  in  the 
reign  ol  Nc-ro.  Ouc  circumstance  in  favour  of  the 
latter  supposition  is,  that  Plir.y,  who  faithfully  men- 
Hooa  the  autbon  wbonce  he  boirowa,  dooi  not  once 
mention  DioaeoridM,  altlioiuk  w«  find  in  the  wotk  of 
the  formtr  a  KT*:^i  number  oipassages  which  appear  to 
have  been  burrowed  from  the  latter.  This  silence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  conformity  on  the  othcr«  pww  that 
Pliny  and  Dioscoridea  wrote  nawljr  at  the  wmt  fniodf 
and  derived  some  of  their  roateritU  from  the  same 
sources,  particularly  from  lost  work  of  Scxlius 
Niger.  Dioscorides  hitoself  informs  us,  that,  as  a  mil- 
itaij  nan,  be  visited  many  countries.  He  recciv«d  the 
Siirnamn  of  Phacas,  from  his  haviiit;  on  his  person  a 
spot  rcstuibluiu  a  knUl  {<^a\ii).  Ijioscondca  is  ibc 
most  celebrated  herbalist  of  antiquity,  and  for  sixteen 
or  seventeen  cantuxiea  there  was  nothing  known  that 
oouM  be  Kgarded  as  eapenor  to  hia  %iron  Jltpl  TXik 
laTptKTjC,  "  On  (he  Maicria  Medica^^^  in  five  books. 
This  IS  the  more  surpriaing,  considering  the  real  na- 
ture of  this  famoua  woik.  The  author  introduces  no 
order  into  the  arrangeimnt  of  his  mattaft  onlesa  by 
conatihing  a  similarity  of  sound  in  the  names  he  gives 

his  pi. int.-*.  Thus,  vudtum  wa.s  placed  with  epitrudi- 
Uffl,  alLhaa  catmahina.  with  caniMins,  hippophutum 
(cniras  stanatos)  with  Mppophai^  and  so  on.  The 
mere  separation  of  aromatic  and  gum-bearing  trLe.i. 
esculuils  and  corn-pkula,  hardly  forms  an  exception 
to  this  statement.  Of  many  of  his  plants  no  descrip- 
tion ia  given,  but  tbej  ate  meielj  deaignated  by  a  name, 
fn  othen  the  deaeri|rtiona  are  compMative,  contiadie- 
lory,  or  uu intelligible.  He  employs  the  same  word  in 
diflcreiii  stsuacs,  and  evidently  attached  no  exaclii{i:>» 
to  the  terms  he  made  uaa  oS,  He  described  the  same 
plant  twice  under  the  aame  nama  or  difierent  names ; 
na  was  often  notoriously  careless,  ud  he  appeara  to 
have  been  very  ready  to  state  too  much  upon  the  author- 
ity of  others.  Nevertheless,  bis  writinffs  are  extremely 
interesting,  as  showing  the  amount  of  Materia  Medica 
knowledge  in  the  aiilTior'!i  dny.  and  Ins  de.>-^r;jiti(  'is 
are  in  many  cases  far  from  bad  ;  but  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  look  upon  ihem  aa  evidence  of  the  state  of 
botany  at  the  aame  period ;  for  Dioacorides  has  no 
fwatenaiona  to  be  lanfcad  among  the  botanists  of  anti- 

J|uity,  considering  that  the  writings  of  Theophrastus, 
bur  ciiuiurica  earlier,  show  that  boUny  had  even  at 
that  time  begun  to  be  cultivated  as  a  science  distinct 
(torn  the  an  of  the  herbalist. — ^It  was  only  at  last,  when 
the  lapidlv  increasing  number  of  new  plants,  and  the 
general  advance  in  allbranche.-i  of  physical  knowledge, 
compelled  the  uiodcrna  to  admit  that  tbe  vegetable 
Kingdom  might  contain  more  things  than  wore  dreamed 
of  by  tlie  Anazarbian  philosopher,  that  the  authority  of 
Dioscorides  ceased  to  he  acknowledged. — Dioiicorides, 
in  pn  face,  criticises  the  authors  who  had  treated  of 
this  subject  before  him :  lolas  of  Bithynia,  and  Her- 
aelides  of  Tarentum,  had  neglected  pUnte  and  metala ; 
Craterus,  the  botanist  {'n'oro/ior),  and  Andreas  the 
physician,  who  hnd  lieea  regarded  as  the  best  writers 
on  ibis  subject,  \ud  nevertheless  omitted  many  plants 
Of  roots ;  the  diaciplee  of  Aaclepiadea,  namely,  Julius 
Baasus,  Kieentoe,  Petronius,  Sextius  Niger,  and  Di- 
odotiis  hid  described  very  exactly  what  all  the  world 
knew,  hut  had  |>asse<l  over  in  ailcnce  the  sanative  vir- 
tues of  medicaments.  He  also  states,  in  his  preface, 
thathia  work  is  divided  into  five  boeka.   Fhotivi,  how- 


ever,  cites  a»  a  sixth  and  seventh  book,  two  small  trea^ 
tises  which  have  come  down  to  oa,  the  one  on  Alexi- 
phnrrriHrs,  and  the  Other  on  Theriac?  The  authenti- 
ctty  ol  these  ia  doubled  by  critics ;  anil  yet  juot  only 
arethaae  two  books  found  in  manuacript,  but  the  whole 
wock  iaoAen  anaofed  ia  averydiffaraotiBaiuMrs  b*> 
ing  diabibttted  somatimaa  into  fiva,  and  at  otbar  tines 
into  seven,  eight,  or  nine  books.  Tlie  text  also  Via» 
experienced  various  inteipolaliooa,  which  have  id  aooM 
degree  been  removed  by  tha  diUgMca  and  learning  of 
later  editors.  Among  thaaa  may  ba  mentioned  the 
synonyms  for  the  names  of  the  plants  in  the  several 
chapters,  which  are  taken  from  the  ancient  Egypliac. 
Daciao,  and  Celtic  languages.  These  have  b^n  now 
placed  at  the  and  of  Uw  work,  aa  they  are  generally 
supposed  not  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Die  nndcs. 
Many  pas&ages,  too,  have  been  discovered,  w  aici)  t^ave 
been  added  to  the  text,  being  taken  from  authors  of  a 
later  period,  ancb  aa  Aatiua»  Oribaaioa,  Constaotinna  Af- 
licanna,  or  alee  being  tramlationa  from  Pliny.  Many 
Iran.spositions,  tro,  hnve  been  made  in  the  text  bv  co\>y- 
uts  and  p<m«s&ors  of  manuscripts,  with  a  vit.-  w  ot  in- 
troducing into  the  work  an  alphabciical  arrangemenC 
Besides  the  Alexipharmocs  and  Theriacs,  there  extste 
another  work  attributed  to  Dioscorides,  aiid  entitled 
rifpi  ti  nopioTuv  UTzXuv  re  Koi  cnj  f'irwi  'laffi'tsuv, 
"  Of  Simple  and  Comjiound  Medicioea  wluch  axe  easy 
to  be  prepatad.**  It  la  divided  into  two  hooka :  thie 
authenticity  of  the  treatise,  however,  is  extremely 
doubtful.  Finaily,  we  have  a  work  iiutiilcii  llc^ 
^apfioKuiw  lfts($tpia[y  "  Of  the  Knowledge  of  Medi- 
cinea.^  It  »a  sfiecieaof  ah^batical  tapartoiy  of  liie 
works  of  Dioacorides  and  Stephen  of  Athene. — Dr. 
.Mston  affirms,  that  Dioscorides  brought  the  Greek  Ma- 
teria Medua  to  perfection  ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  was 
never  much  impwvad  afterward.  "In  him  I  have 
roniitcd,  "  he  savs,  **  above  90  minerale,  700  plants, 
and  16s  auiuul  subi>taucw&,  that  is,  9.')S  lu  aii.'' 
"  Even  Galen,"  remarks  Dr.  Adams,*"  who  is  so  par- 
aimonious  of  praise,  seldom  mentions  Dioacoridea  but 
in  terms  of  high  eulogy ;  and  neither  Galan  nor  Ae- 
tins,  Oribasius  iior  Paiilus.Cgiiicta.have  made  any  nu- 
lenai  addition  to  the  hsi  of  medical  articles  deecnbcd 
by  Dioscorides.  The  only  fault  with  which  hia  wodt 
IS  at  all  chargeable,  is  hia  attitbating,  in  aome  install- 
ces,  too  many  virtues  to  one  and  the  same  subatance ; 
and  probably  bome  which  one  cannot  always  ailinit  :o 
have  been  founded  upon  actual  experience.  On  this 
gmond  Dr.  Colian  founds  a  severe  charge  against  the 
acctiraey  of  oi:r  nuthor;  but,  as  the  mania  for  exa'tiug 
modem  literature  at  tlie  expense  of  the  ancient  wa« 
then  at  ita  height  in  Edinburgh,  the  opinion  of  such  a 
critic  ought  to  be  received  with  conaiderahic  allow- 
ance, more  especially  as  Collan  ia  conatantly  betraying 
his  ignorance  of  the  works  which  he  depreciates." — 
The  most  celebrated  MS.  of  DiotK;orides  is  one  at  Vi- 
enna, illuminated  with  rude  figures.  It  was  sent  bj 
Buab^ouitts,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Constantino- 
ple, to  Mathioltia,  who  quotes  it  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Canlacuzcne  Codex,"  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  sixth  century.  Copies  of  some  of  the 
figures  were  insertad  byDodenis  in  his  Histtrria  Slir' 
mum,  and  olhtrs  were  engraved  in  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  under  the  uupcctioii  of  Ja- 
quin.  Two  impressions  only  of  these  plates  h.n  e  ever 
been  taken  oS|  aa  the  work  waa  not  continued.  One 
of  them  »  now  in  the  library  of  the  Linmean  Society, 
the  other  with  Sibthorji's  collection  x\  Osford  TVn-y 
are  of  little  importance,  as  the  figures  ate  of  the  rudcat 
imaginable  description.  Another  MS.,  of  ihts  nintb 
centtiry,  exists  at  Paris,  and  was  used  by  Salma^^ins  : 
this  also  is  illustrated  with  fjsr«re«,  and  has  both  Ara- 
bic and  Coptic  names  introduced,  on  which  account  it 
ia  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Egypt.  Beaidea 
thasa,  tharo  ia  at  Vienna  a  MS.,  bdieved  to  be  •til) 
ancient  dian  that  fiiat  nentfonod  i  and  ttunw 
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•tbcn  tie  pRMfred  al  Levdeo.    Tb«  Uteet  and  best 
«diyoo  «f  DtoKorides  is  tut  of  Sprai^el,  in  the  coi- 
leelioa  at  Ontk.  phyticisns  by  Kuho,  Lip* ,  18S9,  6vo. 
Th-   folio  edition  by  SaraceDUs  (Sarassin)  Franco/ , 
IdM,  js  aiao  a  venr  ^Md  ooe.   Stkreugel's  eduioo  is 
iapmffed  bv  a  ooiUuoii  of  se««nl  UB&i— 80  far  u 
BunpeaB  punts  an  in  qaettion,  we  may  eappoee  that 
the  means  of  iUustrating  Dioscoiides  are  now  nearly 
cxhaasied  ;  but  it  ia  far  otherwise  with  hia  Indian  and 
PMaon  piaats.   Concerning  ibe  latter,  it  is  probeble 
Aaft  nmdi  muj  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  modem 
Matf  r-.a  M-dica  of  India.    When  the  Nesiorians,  in 
the  mut  century,  were  driren  into  exile,  ihey  sought 
refuge  UDOog  the  Arabs,  with  ^vhom  they  estabUshcd 
thair  caletiated  ecfaool  of  necciao.  the  ninilicetaons 
oTwUcholMidl  into  Pttna  tad  Indw,aadbU  the 
foondation  of  the  present  medical  practice  of  the  na- 
tiMS  of  those  cooothes.    In  this  way  the  Greek  names 
•f  Dioeeflrida^  ahoed,  indeed,  and  adapted  to  the 

r'oa  of  the  new  eoontiies,  became  introdoced  into 
language  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Hindustan,  and 
kave  been  handed  down  traditionally  to  the  present 
Thus  Dr.  Royle  has  shown,  by  an  examination 
af  this  eon  of  evideoce,  that  the  audmaa  mnmatikoa 
af  Diaacondes  is  not  a  Gentian,  as  has  been  imagined  ; 
Aal  Iftrdos  Indikt  is  unquestionably  the  fisrtUttta- 
tkfi  JAtamAnjei  of  De  Catidolle,  aiid  that  the  Lukion 
MiHrtm  was  neither  a  Rhamuis  nor  a  Lycium,  but,  as 
Apaaper  Alptnus  long  ago  aaMrtad«  a  Berbarii.  (£»• 
^e/U>.  Knmcl.,  vol.  9,  fk  J«jMMfjiiiaft  IM.  Or., 
vol  5,  p.  331,  Mff.) 

DioacMiH  ImwLk  (AuHnopidov  V90OC,  Ptol.),  or 
Aoaconm*  (AmovmMo^  FtnfL,  p.  17),  an  iaiand 
■laaaa  aft  tho  aooih  «t  tto  antniwa  «r  llw  iMMe  Gtilf, 
and  now  called  Socoton,  Tlie  aloes  here  produced 
an  held  m  more  estimation  than  thoae  of  Hadramaiit. 
The  aadoa  name,  observes  Vineant  (Fsr^tu  of  the 
Erytkreau  5m,  p.  341. — Commerce  of  the  Ancients, 
TtA.  t),  !oay  have  a  Greek  origin ;  but  it  has  so  near 
•  name  to  Socotra  or  Zocotora,  that  it  is  much  more 
hkafy  to  be  a  nautical  comption  of  an  Arabic  tann, 
ti^t^ltm'wpfliatioo  of  a  Oreek  one.   The  ialtad  b 

&a  bcndre^l  mile?  long,  and  thirty  at  its  greatest 
iU :  il  was  UiliabacU  only  on  the  northern  side  in 
d»  agpi  «€  Jktmm,  and  the  population  there  was  very 
•caMW-MMialiaf^  of  a  mutara  of  A»hians,  Indians, 
mfA  Gwalri,  wW  had  taaortad  hithar  fat  the  purposes 
a^tammerce  .  while  the  remainder  of  the  countr)'  was 
and  deserted.  Marco  Polo  informs  us,  that  in 
le  the  tahabttacts  were  Christians  ;  aiul  Al 
(I  coafixms  this,  with  the  addition,  that  the  Greeks 
mmm  introduced  there  by  Alexander  at  the  request  of 
Axisa>ile.  in  bopei  of  obtaining  aloes.  Cosmas  Indi- 
capitastra,  00  lha  othcx  hand,  am  thejr  were  Greeks 
fwB  Egypt  (c4.  Mmtfuu^  p.  m).. 

D.osccai  (Ai6<TKovpo(),  or  um  tf  Jtqikl^  •  mme 
grvcD  10  Castor  and  Pollux. 

DtoscTiKiAa,  a  mahtime  town  of  Colchis,  st  the 
wMrih  M  the  aaal  near  Chanio.  It  «m  afterward 
olai ttbHtapaya,  aad  was,  in  the  anlioat  sges,  the 
port  most  fre<joent«]  in  Colchis  by  distant  as  well  as 
BatMMs,  i^eakmg  different  languages ; 
•  dMUMB  dtstioguiahes  UtmtMt  which 
i  oalj  naauuiiliuu  of  the  ancient  one.  {Man- 
wmH,  Gemgr~,  val^  4,  p.  370.)  Arrian  makes  u  to 
have  been  astayiinbed  by  a  colony  of  .Milesians.  Pora- 
Pliy  iif*"iiV~ — r  says  that  it  was  founded  by 
lE3Sr  Md'tPpn^whoaadn  •  royage  to  Oolohis, 
s!or.£  .vith  Ja Wiiufcp  Aifenantia  aiyditioii.  (Ifc- 
i*,  i,  ly.)  ^-f'  . 

IhosroLis  I.  Haesi,  a  famous  city  of  Egypt.  {Yid. 
1hahm.>— IL  Pmm,  a  du  ISmM,  w«i|  of  Tan- 
^  ail  oa  tha  «M(HB  aUa  «r  the  Nila;  Il  waa  the 

catyTolof  the  nomc  DiO!ip>olues.  Pocock*  ihOMght  that 
tiha  ana  of  this  place  wa»  la  the  victmty  «f  vdlaoe 


the  s^avans  of  the  French  expedition.  {Mttmert, 
Gttgr.,  vol.  10.  nt.  1,  p.  376.)— ill.  A  city  of  Palaa- 
iina,  ealM  aloo  Lydda.  It  waa  aitnala  ia  an  extenaita 

plain,  and  is  placed  by  the  Itiner.  Hierosol.  (p.  60) 
thirty -two  miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  who  at  a  later  period  built, 
afaont  trngaspraphieal  miles  to  the  eaat  of  ita  aite,  the 
modem  elty  of  AtaiAtf.  {Abulfeda^  Tab.  Syr.,  p.  79.) 

DiR.«,  anothtr  name  for  tho  Furies.    ( Furiaa.) 

DiacB,  I.  wife  of  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes.  She  treat* 
ed  Antiope  with  great  cruelty,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Amphion  and  ZethiUh  Antiope's  two  sons.  They  tied 
her  by  the  hair  to  a  wild  bull,  and  let  the  animal  drag 
her  until  she  wa.i  dead  .-Vfter  death  she  was  changed 
into  a  fountain  of  the  same  aame,  near  the  city  of 
Thebes.  (Ftd.  Antiope.)— 11.  A  foaAlainnoarTbdMa, 
in  Boeotia,  the  waters  of  which  emptied  into  the  Isme- 
nus.  iVear  it  waa  the  dwelling  of  Pindar.  Sir  W. 
Gell  noticed  a  brook  to  the  west  of  the  Cadmea,  by 
some  Tnikiali  tomba,  which  ha  aaiMidered  to  be  the  an- 
ctant  Dbee.  (Oroaier**  Me.  Oteeee,  vol.  2,  p.  230.) 

Dis,  a  name  given  to  Pluto.    (Vid  Pluto  ) 

DiRB  or  Dkeb  (AcifNi,  called  by  Ptolemy  Aijpv),  a 

Eromontory  of  AAwa,  Of«r  agatnat  the  coast  of  An> 
ia,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sinus  Arabicos, 
or  Red  Sea.  From  its  appearance  as  it  stretched 
along  the  coast,  it  received  the  appellation  of  Dire 
(Ae(|W7)  or  "  the  neck."  The  modem  nana  ia  said  to 
be  Bab-el-Mamieb.  Accacdfaig  to  MmHeit,  heweter, 
Dire  ia  now  Ras-bel,  and  the  opposite  promontory  of 
Posidium  is  Bab-el- Mandeh.  The  city  of  Dire,  or,  as 
it  was  originally  called,  Berenice  «pi-Dires,  stood  upon 
a  part  of  ue  promoMAiy  Dira.  (Maimerl,  vol.  10,  pu 
1,  p.  89,  teqq.) 

DiscokdIa,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter  of  Nox. 
and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the  Pare  if,  and  Death.  She 
was  driven  ftooihcaven  by  Jupiti  r,  brca«.ioa  aba  aowed 
dissensions  among  the  gods,  and  was  the  cause  of  con- 
tinual quarrela.  When  the  nuptials  of  Pfelens  and 
Thetis  were  celebrated,  the  goddess  of  discord  was 
not  invitod,  aad  this  seeming  neglect  so  irritated  her, 
that  aiw  tlmw  faito  tho  midei  of  the  fcatal  aaaenUy 
an  apple  all  of  gold,  and  having  on  it  the  inscription, 
"  Let  the  fairest  take  me."  This  apple  was  the  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  of  infinite  misfortunes  to  the 
Greeks.  {Vid.  Paris.)  Diacofd  is  repreaenied  with 
a  pale,  ghastly  look,  her  garment  ia  torn,  ber  eyes  spar- 
kle with  fire,  and  in  her  bosom  she  has  a  concealed  dag- 
ger.   (Lueian,  DiaL  Marin.,  5. —  yir^  ,  Ain.,  8, 702.) 

DiTBY RAMBUS,  I.  ■  Ume  of  Bacchus.  {EuT^., 
Baecha,  536.)  According  to  the  old  explanation,  now 
deservedly  rejected,  it  stood  for  StBvpafioi;,  "  double- 
doored,'^  •'  he  lehu  has  pa.ised  thnm^^h  tic^i  doort,"  as 
an  alluaion  to  the  double  birth  of  Bacchus.  The 
qoanttty  of  tba  fiiat  ayllMe  is  an  insupenUa  objection 
to  this  interpretation,  and  Welcker's  answer  to  it 
{Nachtrag.,  p.  192),  that  this  deviation  from  the 
quantity  of  dff  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  tro- 
chaic vaiaa,  fidla  to  the  ground  at  once,  onloas  it  can 
be  riiewii  Ml  oely  lint  the  metre  of  the  ditbynmb  itadt 
was  troduuc,  bat  also  that  it  wa*  necc«ary  to  introdnce 
the  name  of  the  poem  into  the  poem  iuelf.  {Donald- 
son,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  17, 1M(.,  dKh  ed  y—U. 
The  earliest  species  of  choral  poetry  connected  with 
the  vrorship  of  Bacchus.  The  inventor  of  this  speciea 
of  hynm  was  as  little  known  as  the  meaning  of  the 
name.  It  is  atuiboted  by  Herodotus  to  Arion  ( 1 .  23) ; 
by  olheia  to  Laeae  (Schof.  ad  Aristoph.,  Veep.,  14S0. 
— Suid.,  a.  V.  AdffOf) ;  and  .Archilochus,  who  lived 
long  before  either  of  them,  mentions  it  by  name 
(Archil  ,  frag.,  88,  ed.  Liebel.)  It  was  dsnced  bv  a 
choHM  of  HIT  nten  or  boya  aroond  a  blazing  altar 
(SekttL  ti  FmLf  Olymp.,  18,  S8.— Atammi.,  Epigr., 
7fi) ,  and  hence  it  was  also  called  the  Cyclic  chorus 
The  sobjecU  wve generally  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  and 

n  misut  ■  " 
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PUto*a  words  {Leg.,  3,  p.  700,  h,  yheai^ 
....  iLdvf>afi(k)(  ?.cyouf I'Of),  the  name  of  the  song 
•zprew«d  as  mucb.  It  was  oiiginoUy  diatingaisbed 
bf  »  diaordcify  and  enthwiMtie  wOdMn  of  Mm, 
which,  in  the  end,  degencratcu]  into  turgidiiy  and  bom- 
bast. The  music  was  Pbf^gian  (tberofore  stirring 
and  raj-dd),  and  the  pipe  its  original  accompaniment. 
From  the  more  solemn  festivities  and  systemaUe  wild- 
neas  of  the  dithyramb  sprang  tragedy ;  iuctu  comedy 
came  from  the  Phallic  song  —  Bloraficld  supposes  an 
e^mological  conoexioa  between  the  words  la/iSo^, 
^plofito^,  and  iiBiptiiiSOf,  and  thniks  they  are  corrup- 
tions of  Eg)  ptian  terms.  (Mum.  Crit.,  vol.  2,  p.  70.) 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  ^piaftSof  and  itdv- 
pofiio^  came  with  the  worshij*  of  Bacciius  from  In- 
dia,  and  that  Dilhyrmmbua  waa  not,  as  many  tbuik,  ibo 
mme  of  the  god  after  it  boewM  the  name  of  the  song, 
but  the  reverse.  Donaldson,  ho'vpvrr.  oppo«!ps  this 
last- mentioned  soppositiun,  arid  atiempts  al»o  to  give 
a  new  derifttion  to  the  term  itscif,  but  with  little,  if 
any  succeas.  {Tkftrt  of  the  Ondct^  p.  18,  Ml., 
4th  ed.) 


DiviTiicos,  a  leading  nobleman  of  ibc 
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ho 


possessed  great  influence  with  Cssar  in  consequence 
of  his  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  Roimnil.  (C«t., 
B.  r;..  1,  Z.—Id.  ib.,  1,  41,  &c.) 

DivM,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Macedonia,  and 
not  unfrcqucntly  the  residence  of  its  inonarch>i.  Ic 
was  aituat^  according  to  Livy  (44,  6  and  7),  at  the 
<bol  of  MooDt  Olympus,  which  teavee  bat  the  apace  of 
one  mile  from  the  sea ;  and  half  of  this  is  occupied  by 
marshes  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  iivcr  Baphyrus. 
Thneydtdes  (4,  78)  says  it  was  the  first  Macedonian 
tO«ni  which  Biaaidaa  enleied  on  hta  march  from  Thes- 
•alj.  Thiaplaeo  idbred  coiwtdenbly  during  the  So- 
cial war  from  an  incursion  of  the  .Etoliaiis  under  their 
piwtor  Scopas,  who  levelled  to  the  ground  tbe  walls, 
bouaes,  and  gynmasium,  destroying  iIm  porches  around 
the  tcinpic  of  Jupiior,  an  edifice  of  great  celebrity, 
with  the  otTcnngs  and  everything  used  in  the  festivals. 
(Poli/b.,  4,  62.)  It  13  evident,  however,  from  Livy's 
account,  that  this  damage  had  been  repaired  when  the 
Romana  occupied  the  town  in  the  reign  of  Pteteus. 
It  was  hero  that  Philip  assembled  his  army  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalas.  (Lie  ,  33,  3  )  Dium, 
at  a  later  period,  became  a  Roman  colony.  {Ptol.,  p. 
8S.)  Pliojr  torma  it  Colonia  Oienaia  (4,  10).  Some 
aimilarity  in  the  name  of  thia  once  floit^bins  city  is 
apparerit  in  that  of  a  spot  called  Stamlia,  which  an- 
swers to  Livy*s  description.  Dr.  Clarke,  however, 
waa  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  opinion,  and 
thought  that  it  must  have  stood  at  KaUrina.  {Trav- 
els— Greece,  Epypt,  Ac.,  vol.  7,  p.  400,  tegq.)  He 
was  roost  probably  mistaken,  at  Kalrnna,  or  Halm, 
which  is  the  real  name  of  the  place,  is  doubtless  the 
Hatera  of  the  Tabula  Tbeodoaiana,  one  atage  from 
Dium.    {Criimrr's  Ancirnt  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  208  ) 

DtvouuRUM,  the  capital  of  the  Mediomatrici,  a  peo- 
of  Belgic  Gaul,  who  were  located  along  the  Mosella  or 
Moselle.  Its  name  waa  afterwaid  changed  to  that  of 
the  people  iUelf,  and  ia  now  JVelr.  (Tacit.,  Hut.,  I, 
68. — Amm  MarcrM.,  16,27  ) 

DoooNA,  I.  a  celebrated  ciiy  and  oracio  of  Epiroa, 
sitoate  moat  probably  in  the  present  Talley  of  JisoilMma, 
bat  the  tiaet  poeition  of  which  has  never  been  aacer- 
li'med.    We  are  not  assisted  hero  fcy  any  accurate  an- 
cient traveller  like  Pausania-',  nor  have  we  any  itine- 
.t&riee  or  faithful  measurements  of  distances  to  guide 
«os.;  all  is  vague  and  indefinite;  and,eTOl  afior  a  most 
careful  comparison  of  all  the  various  passages  in  which 
the  name  occurs,  very  different  opinions  may  be  en- 
tertained on  the  subject.    Dionysius  of  Halicamasaus 
places  it  four  days'  journey  fraoi  Buthratum,  and  two 
from  Ambraeia.  {Antiq.  Rom.^  1, 6.)  Colond  Leake 
.nakes  t  to  have  Wen  situate  at  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  ihc  Lake  of  Joaunimt,  near  KastrUta  ( Trov- 
400 


els  tn  Northern  Greece^  vol.  4,  p.  109,  te^.), 
there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Uodone- 
an  tcxxitoij  coneapooded  to  the  valley  at  the  south  of 
that  aheat  of  water.   It  ia  true  there  is  no  mention  of 
a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Dodona, 
but  the  place  is  described  as  surrounded  by  m&rshet; 
and  it  ia  S0t mlikely  that  the  Lake  of  Joamnt  a 
have  baas  increased  in  later  times  from  the  Kaiavo- 
thraa  m  the  country.    (Leake,  tol.  4,  p.  189.)    It  « 
universally  allowed,  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  Dwcd 
its  origin  to  the  Pdasgi  at  a  period  much  aiurnrjr  to 
the  Trojan  war    since  many  writers  represent  it  as 
existing  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  and  even  of  Inachua. 
{.Esch.,  Prom,  Vtnet.,  v.  679.— Difln.  Hal,  AiU. 
Rom  ,  I,  14.)    Herodotus  distinctly  staler,  that  it  was 
the  most  aocicot  oracle  ef  Greece  and  represents  the 
Palasgi  aa  eonaultinf  it  on  varioaa  occasiona  (S,  M]'. 
Hence  the  title  of  Prlasfric  assigned  to  Jupiter,  to 
wliom  the  temple  was  dedicated.    (Zci5  upa,  Au6ij- 
vaie,  Tle>Mfytne. — Iliad,  16,  233.— Compare  Hesiod, 
Of.  Strab.,  7,  337.)  Of  the  exiataoee,  boweiTer,  of 
another  oracle  in  Tfieaaaljr  of  the  aarae  name  (aid. 
No  II  ),  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  ;  and  to  this  the 
praybt  of  Achilles,  in  Homer,  probably  bad  reference. 
— Settii^  aalde  die  fiiMea  wUmi  Herodotoa  faaa  trans- 
mitted to  us  revpcctini^  Dodona  and  its  dovea,  to  whidi 
he  evidently  attached  no  belief,  his  report  of  the  affin- 
ity which  existed  between  the  service  of  this  temple 
and  that  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  ia  deserving  of  ova  at* 
tei^OD.   It  appears  finMB  thw  anfbor,  diat  in  hia  tima 
the  service  of  the  temple  was  performed  by  ffniales ; 
and  he  has  recorded  the  names  of  the  liireu  pricstc-»a«a 
who  officiated  when  he  visited  Dodona  (8,  66).  Stra- 
bo,  howevar,  aaaerts,  that  these  dutiea  were  ongioallj 
allotted  to  men,  firom  the  cirenmatanee  of  HcKnR*a 
mention  of  the  Selli  an  being  attendatii  upon  llie  goJs. 
The  term  Selli  was  considered  by  many  anc-cm  writen 
to  refer  to  a  people  of  Ptiasgic  origin,  whom  they  idea 
lifjed  with  the  Helli  (Soph  ,  Track.,  v.  1160,  teqq.— 
Straho,  ZVt.—EuMtalh.,  ad  11.,  16,  v.  233.— .ScAoi 
ad  Horn  ,  i  c — Arisiot  ,  Mctrorol.,  1,  14. —  Jlrsutrh. 
s.  V.  'EyUox),  and  also  with  the  Tomun.  (Eustaik,,. 
ad  M.,  16, 403.)  The  origin  of  the  word  Dodona 
seems  not  to  have  been  ascertained,  if  we  judge  from 
tlic  contradictory  opinions  transmitted  to  us  by  Steph. 
Byx.  (jr.  r.  Audui^. — Compare  remarks  under  No.  If.) 
Nor  aia  we  better  informed  aa  to  the  nature  and  con* 
stniction  ef  the  temple  during  the  early  age  of  Gm- 
cian  history.    The  responses  of  thr  or.-rcle  were  origi- 
nally delivered  from  the  sacred  oak  or  beech  (Soph.^ 
Track.,  V.  173. — Hetioi,  ap.  Sehel.  tn  Scph  ,  lyack- 
in  )    Its  reputation  was  at  first  confined  to  the  inhab* 
itatits  of  Epirus.  Acamania,  iEtolia,  and  the  western 
])arts  of  Greece  {Pausan.,  7.  21),  but  its  fame  was  af- 
terward extended  over  the  whole  of  that  counUy,  and 
even  to  Aaia,  aa  we  know  that  on  one  oeeaaioB  the 
oracle  waa  consulted  by  Crcesus.    (Herod  ,  1.  46  ) 
The  Bceotians  were  the  only  people  who  received  the 
prophetic  aaawaiafirom  the  month  of  men ;  to  all  other 
natmna  thef  wen  alwm  «imnnuncated  bjr  the  prieat- 
eaaea  of  the  temple.   The  reaaen  of  thIa  exception  ia 
stated  at  length  tty  Strabo  (401';,  on  the  authority  of 
Epborus.    (Compare  Prod.,  Chrestom.,  ap  Phot., 
SOL  vol.  2,  p.  381.  ed.  Bekker.)   Dodona  jvas  the 
first  station  in  Greece  (o  which  the  offering?  of  the 
Hyperboreans  were  despatched,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus; they  arrived  there  from  the  Adriatic,  and  were 
thence  pawed  on  to  the  Maliac  Golf  (4, 33).  Among 
the  aeveial  oiRamga  pieaented  to  the  temple  bf  Tatv 
OUB  nations,  one  dedicated  by  the  Corcyrcans  is  par- 
ticularly noticed.    It  was  a  brazen  figure  placed  ovct 
a  caldron  of  the  same  metal ;  this  statue  held  in  it» 
hand  a  whip,  the  lash  of  which  consisted  of  three  chains, 
each  having  an  astragalus  fastened  to  the  end  of  ii : 
these,  when  agitated  by  tbf  wiiiil.  struck  the  caldron 
and  produced  so  continued  a  sound  that  400  vibrattons 
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OmM  W  etmtti  before  it  CMMd.    Hence  arose  the 

wio  i^  prorerbs  of  the  Dodonean  caldron  and  the 
Care  vrcjn  ii*h.    (Strabo,  Comptnd.,  7,  p.  329.)  Mc- 
oandcr.  ir  one  of  hi»  playa,  compared  an  old  nurse's 
chatter  to  tiieeiidleaaaoand  of  tbw  kettle.  (Menand-t 
JKcAf ..     Mmeeke,  p.  37.)   ItmawMbf  othera, 
dat  the  walls  cf  tlie  temple  were  composed  of  many 
dUrom,  contiguoua  to  each  other,  so  that,  striking 
apoo  OM,  the  Mond  was  conveyed  to  all  tho  rest. 
Bm  thie  Mcoant  ia  not  eo  much  to  b«  depended  on 
m  the  otber,  which,  according  to  Steph.  Bjt.,  rwta 
on  the  aulhonty  of  Polcrno  Fvnogctcs,  who  sccins  to 
hftTe  wntt«a  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  curi- 
oaitaes  of  the  place ;  aa  also  another  person  named  Aria- 
tides. — We  hear  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona  at  the  time 
of  ihe  Penun  inrasion  {Heroiot.,  9,  93),  and  again  in 
the  rei^  of  Agesilaus,  who  consulted  u  pn  vio  isly  to 
his  cxpedmoo  mto  Asi*.  {FbU.,  AfojdUk^m.  Lacon,, 
p  ISS.)  It     iW«d  hf  Diodom  SienbM  (14,  IS), 
that  Lyaander  was  accused  openly  of  having  offered  to 
hnbe  the  pnesteas.   The  oracle  which  wanted  the 
Ifokwstan  Alexander  of  hia  fate  is  well  known  from 
Ijfjr  (8,  Si).   From  Demnethsnes  w  kmm,  ibkt  the 
mtmm»  deliinwl  from  time  to  time  to  the  Atheniens 
were  laid  up  in  the  public  archives  ;  and  he  himself  ap- 
pmh  to  their  testimony  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
M  iMlfth,  during  the  Social  war,  Dodona  waa,  ac- 
MidiB|  to  Potytoe  (4,  67),  almost  entirely  deatroycd 
ia  aa  irmptkn  of  die  .^EtoGana,  under  their  prator 
Dorimachus,  ihfn  at  war  with  Epirus.    "They  set 
wmn  the  hutohao,  "  to  the  potcbea,  destroyed 
may  oi  tlw  offeiings,  tiid  poHed  down  the  sacred  edi- 
ice  "    It  is  probable  thnt  the  temple  of  DodoD.i  nev- 
er recovered  from  this  disaster,  aa  in  Strabo's  time 
dme  was  acarccly  any  tnce  left  of  the  oracle ;  but  the 
mmm  KMt  aliU  mto  eaetcd,  as  it  it  meptiooed  bv 
Oiiiinilia  ameof  the  cities  of  Epirtw  h  tfm  aerenih 
^ntorr ;  and  we  hear  of  a  bishop  of  Dodona  in  the 
ooaocil  of  Epheaus.    {Wcstel.,  ad  Htcrocl.,  Synced., 
|L  651  ) — .All  accountj  aeem  to  asree  that  Dodona 
aeod  either  on  the  declivity  or  at  the  foot  of  an  ele- 
SBtcd  mounuio  called  Tomarua  or  Tamarua  {Stra- 
im.  328  )    Hence  the  tf  rm  Tomuri,  supposed  to  be  a 
cocitracUOD  tor  Tomaruri  (To/<apovpot),  or  guardians  of 
rocnartia.  whieh  was  given  to  the  priests  oi^ dw  temple. 
|iSlr»U>.  /  c.)    In  Callimaehua  (Hymn  in  Cer ,  52) 
W9  find  the  rume  of  the  mountain  written  Tmarus 
Thu  lofty  mountain  was  farther  remarka- 
I  far  Uie  MMber  ^  atreams  which  buist  from  its 
•dee.  (PIm.,  4, 1.)      then,  w»  had  the  meana  of 
iBBjngtii»hing  the  modem  ebahl  whicli  anKwi  rs  to  the 
aacient  Tomans,  we  might  eaailjr  diacovcr  the  site  of 
IMaBB,  htn  *•  whole  of  Ejpfnw  being  covered  with 
oftT  TMXJBtains,  it  is  not  eeef  to  ascertab  even  this 
poit  i  —(For  disco— iaaa  on  this  interesting  question, 
eoosuli  Cramfr'j'  Anc  Crrece,  vol.  1,  p.  116,  geqq. — 
Wmdtuortk't  Orteu,  p.  Ul.—WuLpole'M  CoUectimty 
mL%^^T^—Hugket'$  7>«s«b,Tol.  1,  p.6U.)— TI. 
J^taty  and  oracle  of  Thc»«a!y     It  has  piven  rise  to 
•Mob  cootroiieny  whether  Homer  (i/.,  2,  749)  refers 
to  th  »  or  \he  aty  of  Epima,  and  the  scholiasts  and 
comm«ot^gnLM|Jiiided  in  their  opinions.  Stopha- 
■FW  B^mKtml^^miduvf))  enters  fully  into  the 
diAri.'^s'on,  snd  qootes  passages  from  several  writers 
mi  the  antiqoitim  of  TheassJv,  who  all  acknowledged 
o  dtj  named  Dodona  or  -Mona  in  that  country: 
wkmcm  the  opiMahes  been  entertained  that  the  ora- 
de  of  Jopitcr  was  afterward  transferred  to  Epirus. 
Sir* bo  (441)  feemy  to  idopt  this  notion,  and  affirms, 
in  one  place,  that  thf  Thessaliaa  Dodona  was  silosted 
MpjIioTitaraaiaa.   BwinheH^  however,  he  leads na 
yepyuai  that  it  stood  near  Scotussa.  at  the  foot  of 
moaat  Ossa  (9,  p.  441%   Riltot  has  some  curious  and 
faraad apecolatioBOOB  this  aali|gtt.  According  to  this 
WBMK,  die  Bttmitivo  Ibim  of  ikm  name  was  Bodoua  ( Bt^ 
IfamimAfcifBCTtlofcundingef  PodoBotoasacer- 


dotal  colony  from  India,  snd  establisbee,  when  takoo 

in  connexion  with  varioua  other  parts  of  cnrly  rjrccion 
history,  the  remarkable  fact  ol  tiie  introduciioii  of  the 
,0iu2(2a-worship  into  Greece  along  with  the  gcrmeaof 
civiliiation.  The  analogy  between  the  mot  of  the  name 
B*Mvn  {Bdiy,  and  that  of  the  Hinda  Badda  (Bud), 
\»  siifficieiitly  obvious.  Hitter's  work,  however  ( VW- 
haiie  Enropdtscfur  V oUcergctchtckten  tor  Herodotus, 
urn  den  Kaukasut  tmd  «i  dtn  Gettaden  det  Ponitts, 
Btrim,  1820,  8vo),  ousfat  to  bo  carefully  perused  in 
order  to  do  jaatieo  to  hia  learned  and  elaborate  argu- 
ments. His  object  is  to  show,  that  the  stream  of  civ- 
ilization and  religion  flowed  into  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope front  the  remote  India,  by  pursuing  a  route  throiuh 
the  vast  regions  of  Scythia,  ana  coming  down  into^» 
rope  by  the  ahorea  of  the  Euzine. 

D0DON.AU8,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  from  Dodona 
(Consult  Uamert  /Z.,  16,  233.— Zcv  ivo,  Att6tn»a$, 
TleXaffytKi. — And  compare  lemaika  onder  the  ariielo 
Dodona.) 

DodonIobs,  the  priestesses  who  gave  oracles  in  the 
temple  of  Jiq>iter  in  Dodona.    {Via.  Dodona.) 

DoLAraLi.A,  p.  Cornelius,  a  Roman  who  married 
Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  His  early  profligacies 
and  citravagances  led  him  to  join  Cxsar  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  rebellion,  as  the  natural  patron  of  men  oi 
broken  fortunes.  He  afterward  fought  onder  htm  ai 
Pharsalia,  distinguished  himsplf  by  hia  revolntionar) 
proceedings  when  tribune  during  Caisar's  absence  it 
Egypt,  and  afterward  went  with  him  into  .Afnca,  aiM 
served  under  him  thioo^  the  whole  of  that  campaimi 
On  his  return  to  Italy  after  C«s8r*a  final  ▼ietor7,  ht 
appears  to  have  lived  in  a  style  of  great  mngniticcnce 
and  the  excellence  of  hia  entertainments  is  recorded  b) 
Cicero,  who,  through  him  and  one  or  two  other  frieuds 
maintained  a  friendly  intercourae  with  tbe  dominfpf 
party.  He  was  nominated  by  Cesar  for  tbe  consnlshia 
a  short  timf  before  the  a-^sassination  of  the  latter,  ana, 
after  Ca^aar'a  death,  assumed  the  oflike  of  consul  him* 
aelf,  but  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  republic,  and  acted 
vigorously  in  its  behalf  Subsequently,  however.  An 
tony  drew  him  entirely  away  from  the  repubhcan  party 
by  paying  off  for  him  a  heavy  load  of  debts.  I..caving 
Rome  m  order  to  get  possession  of  Syria  against  Caa 
sius,  he  sorprised  Smyrna  snd  pot  Trabonina  to  death, 
on  which  the  senate  declared  him  a  public  enemy. 
Having  been  pursued  and  defeated  by  Cassius,  he  do* 
stroyed  bimaelf.— DokheUa  was  a  man  of  no  virtue  oi 
principle.  Cicero  was  compelled  to  have  bia  daughp 
ter  Tullia  divorced  from  him.  Still,  however,  tho  or- 
ator  always  kept  up  u  f  iir  intercourae  with  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  use  him  as  a  check  upon  tho  designs 
of  Antony,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  (Ctc, 
Phil.,  2,  30  — Id  ,  Ep.  ad  Fam  ,  9,  l6  —M,ddUtaih 
Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  2,  p.  206,  224.  290.  34:i,  dtc., 
Svo  ed.) 

DoLlcHa,  I.  a  town  of  Tbessaly,  in  the  Perrhcbian 
district,  to  the  southeast  of  Azorus.  Here  the  consul 
Q  Marcius  Philippus  received  a  depuution  from  the 
Achean  league,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Polybiua, 
who  accompanied  the  Roman  arinv  in  their  singular 
and  perilous  march  through  tbe  deiilcaof  Olympuaialo 
Pieria.  (Pohb  ,  Exeerpl.,  98,  U.—Lh.,  «.  M.— 
Id  ,  44,  2.) -II  A  town  of  Syria,  situate  in  the  dis- 
trict Euphratenais.  and  northwest  of  Zeugma.  The 
ancient  name  is  preaerved  in  that  of  Doluc,  a  castle  o» 
a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  detached  from  Amanus, 
arc  prolonged  towarda  the  Euphrates.  {Abulfedm^ 
Tab.  Syr.,  p.  m.— JTmuicrf,  Gtogr^  iraL  6*  pt.  1,  p. 
496.) 

DotOH,  a  Trojan,  the  only  son  of  the  herald  Eo> 
medea,  famed  for  swiftness  of  foot.    When  Hectoi 
was  anxious  to  explore  by  night  the  Grecian  camp 
Dolon,  induced  by  the  promised  reward  of  the  chsri 
and  horses  of  AdiiUee,  ondottook  tho  enteipme.  O 
his  approach  to  tlw  GtMin  tMli.  ho  «M  mot  t  v 
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•mede  uid  Ulynes,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks, 
had  baen  daipatclMd  oo  a  timiUr  expedition.  DoloD, 
having  balnyad  (o  IImmd  tb«  Mtuation  and  pkna  of  iIm 

Trojans,  was  put  to  death  by  Dioroede  for  hit  treach- 
ery,   (ifwn.,  IL,  10,  314.— Fif^.,  JEn.,  la,  349.) 

DoLONci.  a  p«Dpl»  of  lime*.  (fihnitLf  %  84.^ 
VU.  Miltiades ) 

DoLdPta,  a  people  of  Theaaaly,  who  appear  to  have 
been  early  e^ubhsbcd  in  that  southeastern  anglo  of 
Tbeaaalj  formed  bj  the  chain  of  Piadua,  or  rather 
Tfnpbnataa,  oa  om  aide,  tnd  Mount  Olliiyi^  btancb- 
ing  out  of  it.  on  the  other.  By  the  latter  mountain 
tJ^y  were  separated  from  the  ..'Euiancs.  who  were  in 
poaaeaaion  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Speichiua ;  while 
to  tba  wcat  Umv  boidered  upoti  i1ilbioiia»  with  Uae  iik- 
habitanu  of  wbioh  eooolff  Uwf  wen  eomMded  ■■ 
oarly  aa  the  aiego  of  Troy.  This  wc  Irarn  from  Jlo- 
mert  who  refireaenta  Phoenix,  iho  Dolopian  kadcr,  as 
■cooimipaiiyinfl  Achillea  thither  in  the  double  capacity 
of  preceptor  and  ally.  (77.,  9,  4S0. — Pind.,  ap.  Strab., 
431.)  The  Dolopiana,  according  to  Pauaaniaa  and 
Harpocration,  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil. From  Herodottia  we  learn,  that  they  pietented 
earth  and  water  to  Xerxea,  and  fomiahed  some  troops 
for  the  exppdtt!on  urt'.rrtaVrTi  hv  'hat  monarch  into 
Greece  (7,  132  and  185j.  Xctiophon,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, enomeratea  them  as  aabjecta  of  Jason,  tyrant  of 
Fho».  iHitt.  Gr.f  6,  i.)  £)iodonw  Siculus  informs 
wtbat«beytookpeitinlIwLaiiuHwar(18, 11).  We 
afterward  find  Dolopn  n  frr  qiient  subject  of  contention 
between  the  ^'Etohans,  who  had  extended  their  domin- 
ion to  the  borders  of  this  district,  and  Ik*  kings  of 
Macedonia.  Hence  the  frequeni  incnnuiiia  mads  by 
tiie  former  people  into  this  part  of  Tbesaaly  when  at 
war  with  the  latter  power.  (Liv.,  31,  12.  —  Id  ,  33, 
M.— 36,  3a.)  Dolopia  was  finally  con^oeied  by 
FwMO*,  tho  last  Maeedeaiaii  awnaith.  Tm  caalona 
of  Tkaiimako,  Gnfu-iano,  and  part  of  Afr^ajpha,  may 
be  supposed  lo  occupy  tne  siluation  ascribed  by  an- 
el«Bt  writera  to  the  country  of  the  DokyittB.  {Crm- 
mn't  A-ue.  Chntet,  voL  It  p.  416  ) 

DoMiTf  A  Lax,  it  SaeinMis,  brought  ftwward  by 
Cn  Domitius  Ahenobarbuu,  ii)l>uuc  of  the  corr.rr.uns. 
A.U.G.  660.  It  enacted  that  the  ponltjicc^,  augures, 
WuA4€cemnri  saeru  facieniit  should  not  bo  chosen  by 
tho  Mceidotal  collegea,  but  by  the  people.  The  poti'  I 
Hfer  MUJEnmu  and  curio  nuuimut  were  alwaya,  in  the 
tirBt  ages  of  the  repubhc,  chosen  bv  the  peoolBt  (Ok., 
RuU.,  2,  7.— Lit.,  26,  5.— 27,  8.) 

DonifA  Obm,  %  eolobnted  plebeian  family,  diri- 

drd  Tito  two  hrnnchM,  that  of  tltR-Crjlrini  ar>d  that  of 
tb«  .\iieiiuuarbt.  The  Calvini  attained  to  the  consular 
office  A  U  G.  422,  the  Ahenobarbi  in  562.  The  latter, 
U  len^,  in  the  pefsoo  of  Naro,  became  inrested  with 
UDpenal  power ;  bat  with  this  emperor  periahed  the 
male  line  of  the  Domitii  Iinmitiaii  only  bciOMgad  to 
Ihia  family  through  tan  mother  Domitia. 

DoMlTta,  I.  Lepids,  aunt  of  Nero,  was  accused  of  ma- 
gic and  put  to  death  (A.D.  M)  through  the  inthguea 
M  Agrippins,  who  was  jedoas  of  her  influence  over 
Nero.  (  T;,  !/ ,  Ann.,  12,  64,  scq  ) — II.,  or  DomiliUa, 
mS»  of  Vespasiao,  by  whom  he  had  Titiia  and  Domi- 
tiMi,  and  a  daoghiw  named  Doaaitflla.  Sm  had  bacQ 
h«  miRtrcs!;  af  a  Roman  knight,  and  passed  id  a  freed 
wumaii ,  but  she  was  declared  of  free  birth  on  having 
been  acknowledged  by  her  father  Flaviua  LibMilia, 
who  hald  tba  aHaatioii  of  acxiiw  to  ona  of  lha  ^atstors. 
8ha  ifod  bafbia Vaapaatan  etnw  lotha  thnna.  {Suc- 
tar..,  Vit.  Yetpat.,  3.)— HI  I-ongina,  daughter  of  the  \ 
ra[i,<'Ui  Corbulo,  the  general  of  Nero.  She  married 
A]\\na  Lamia, but  waa  seduced  by  Domitian,  snd,  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  publicly  raised  to  ihe  throne 
Hardly,  however,  had  the  emperor  elcratbd  iier  to  the  j 
station  of  A  ut^  jsti*.  v.lien  \m  jealousy  was  alanned  by 
OMtaio  familiantie*  to  which  aba  admitted  tba  panto* 
■tee  BuH^  ha  diM  k»  fiM  UiM  anl  pdM^ 


The  aacendcncy  which  she  bad  scqaired,  however, 
orei  tha  vicioua  emperor,  waa  too  atroog  lo  bo  thua 
aoddanly  df taolfad,  and  aha  waa  raealled  to  her  totoHtr 

station  Porni'ta  -v-j?  concerned,  it  i?  thought,  in  the 
conspiracy  by  which  liiG  emperor  lost  ius  life.  Sbm 

died  dunng  lha  faip  Of  Tnqao.  (Awfm.,  Vk.  A»- 

flHi.,  3.) 

'  Doitfnifrva,  Tito*  Ft atics,  the  aaaand  aoo  of  V» 

pasian,  bon .  .v  iu> ! 1 1  c  A  D  51.  Veapasian,  well  aware 
of  hia  natural  disposition,  reposed  no  confidence  in  him 
during  hia  whole  reign.  DomiUan,  however,  aocoo^ 
panied  bis  father  and  brother  Titus  :n  their  triomph  at 
the  close  of  the  Jewish  war.  Upon  tiie  death  ul  Ves- 
pasian, he  endeavoured  to  foment  tronbles  in  the  em- 
pire, and  share  the  aucceaaion  with  Titaaw  The  kuac 
hewimr,  ganaioeely  fbrgafo  Un,  tMatad  Una  wHh 

great  k:nJ;ics>?,  and  made  him  hii  co!loau;uf-  iu  thr  C'-r,- 
sulship,  alwii^A  decldiiQg  to  bim  that  he  intended  biia 
for  his  successor.  Doautiaii  ia  aceoaed  of  haaiany 
tha  death  of  Titoa  1^  paiaoa;  a  dnqta,  howerer,  not 
waRantad  hw  tha  ebcidiiataiieaa  of  Tiloa'a  death.  Tba 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  marVf  (5  b  v  moderation  and 
a  display  of  justice  bordering  upon  seventy.  He  af> 
fected  great  teal  for  the  reformatioo  of  public  monla^ 
ar  c)  punishrd  with  death  aeveral  persons  guilty  of  adul- 
tery, &!i  vvb.l  its  some  veatals  who  had  broken  their 
vowa.  He  completed  mveral  aplendid  buildings  begun 
by  Titus ;  among  othai%  an  odaim,  or  thaatio  kt 
musical  perfbnaaneaa.  Tha  noat  iiapo«taot  erene  of 

his  tr  lirn  war,  thi--  ronquest  of  Britain  by  Agrjro!.i  ,  but 
Doroiltan  grew  jealous  of  that  great  commander's  rep- 
utaSioii,  a»d  nealled  him  to  Roma.  Hia  ansfMciova 
temper  and  hia  poaillanimity  made  him  afraid  of  every 
man  who  waa  distinguished  either  by  birth  and  connex- 
io)  s  or  I  V  nicnt  and  popularity,  and  he  mercilessly  sac- 
rificed many  to  his  fears,  wbila  hia  avarice  led  hia  to 
pat  to  death  a  naaber  of  waihhr  paraona  tor  tho  aaio 
of  tbpir  property.  The  ususl  pretext  for  these  niLr- 
ders  was  the  charge  of  conspiracy  oi  (reason  ;  ano  thus 
a  numerous  race  of  informers  was  created  md  maii^ 
tainad  b|  thia  ajatam  of  apoliatioo.  Hia  cmat^  waa 
wiHed  to  a  daep  dtaaintilatlon,  and  in  iMa  paxtieiAH 
lit:  ri.scnibird  Tibi;riu-i  rjllinr  than  Calipiiln  i"jr  Nero. 
He  either  put  t  >  dcaihi  <  r  drove  away  from  Rome  tha 
philosophers  aiA  im  :i  of  lettera;  B|ifeiacaa  mm 
of  the  exiled.  Ho  found,  however,  some  flattorpr* 
among  the  [joeta,  such  as  Martial,  Silius  Itslicus.  ana 
Statius.  The  latter  dedicated  to  him  his  ThcLma  and 
AekUUiM,  and  cotnmamorated  the  evcnta  of  his  raj|pi 
in  hia  8i^Mi,  Bnl,  jn  reality,  the  re  ign  of  Domittan  wm 
any  other  than  favoanblo  to  the  Hunun  am,s,  n  i  j  t 
in  Britain.  In  Mvesia  and  Dacia,  in  Germany  and 
Paonooia,  the  armies  were  defeated,  and  whole  prov^ 
ineaa  loat.  (r«alm,  Yit.  Agric.,  41.)  Domitian 
himaetf  went  twka  into  Moaia  to  oppose  the  Daciana, 
biji.  t^ftf  r  v("v(  r  il  i!i  feats,  he  concluded  a  disgraceful 
peace  with  their  lung  Decebalus,  whom  be  acknowU 
edged  as  sovereign,  snd  to  whom  be  agreed  to  pay 
tribjtc,  '.vh:rh  wa?  aftrf.vurd  discontinued  by  Trajan. 
And  yet  Domitian  made  a  pompous  report  of  his  vic- 
tories to  the  senate,  and  assumed  the  bonoura  of  a 
trionph.  In  tha  aama  flaaaaar  ha  trivmiihad  over  the 
Coiti  and  Satmatjana,  wMeh  mada  Plii^  the  younger 
say,  that  the  triumph ;  of  Domitian  were  alway.«<  e  vi- 
dence of  some  advantages  gained  by  the  encnnies  of 
Rome.  In  A.D.  H,  I>omitian  aaaumcd  the  conanol. 
ship  for  the  seventeenth  time,  together  with  Flaviut 
Clemens,  who  had  manied  DomitUla,  a  relative  of  ibt 
j  emperor.  In  that  year  s  persecution  of  the  Chnatiaoa 
is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  but  it  aeenw 
that  it  waa  not  diiaetad  narticularly  agaittat  thnn,  bat 
n;;T.i{ri<^t  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  Christians  were  then 
1  cuiifuutided  by  the  Romans.  Suetonius  ascnbes  tbo 
proscriptions  of  the  Jews,  or  those  who  lived  after  tba 
1  maoDar  of  tha  Jawa,  and  tahem  he  atylea  tn^o/eMt,** 
[to  tha  itfMoiijr  ftf  DMiMHk  VlafiM  Okmooa  ■»! 
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hif  tniinuie  friends,  and  his  wife,  the  infamous  Domi- 
liiia,  iMiseU  i»  Mid  to  hive  pvtlc^led  in  it.  Tho  im- 
MdtattCMae  of  It  WM  kMMNNMnf  MBpicions,  which 
lfaeat«aed  the  life  of  vtmfem  sround  him,  and  which 
•R  aaid  to  have  been  atinalated  by  the  pradictiont  of 
aAnlugar^  and  sooths4ycr»,  whom  he  was  very  ready 
to  emtmU.  lie  «raa  kUled  m  hia  apartmenta  by  s«v- 
enl  ef  lh»caMpir«toa,  attar  atniggiing  with  them  for 
««ne  timr,  in  his  45th  year,  and  in  the  fiflcenlh  of  hs*; 
texga.  Qa  lUc  Dews  of  hm  death,  the  senate  asscm- 
Mad  and  elected  M.  Cocceias  Netva  emperer. — The 
^kmttHm  Damitim  m  wpnawiHd  by  all  ancient 
riMriHM ii  A*  darfCMteolMn,  n  behig  acempoand 
of  !  -nioitr  and  cruelty,  of  dissimulation  and  arrogance, 
M  Mi^-utdulgeace  said  stem  se verily  toward*  others. 
He  gmm  himaetf  up  to  every  excess,  and  plunged  into 
the  noat  dt- grading  vices.  Cooceiviog  at  last  the  mad 
lin  of  arroiratiiif  divine  honours  to  himself,  he  aa- 
surned  the  liilo<i  of  I^ord  and  God,  and  claimed  to  be 
a  soQ  «<  Mtoerva.  Soon  after  he  had  succeeded  to 
<fce  gwanment,  he  indulged  in  that  love  of  solitude, 
«h  vrrie  and  fear  combined  to  rr-tider  in  a  very  I 
»turt  lime  tne  most  coufirmed  oi  all  his  habUs.  In  ! 
ihs  begmning  of  his  reign,  says  his  biographer,  he  ar- 
MMMMd  himself  to  spend  several  hours  evety  dw  in 
As  flnieie>st  privacy,  employed  frequently  in  nolMng 
else  thin  in  catichtng  iicf,  and  piercing  them  with  a 
sbaip  matmmeol.  Hence  the  welt-known  remark 
mmlm  bf  VMn  CiMona,  i^m  asked  whether 
(ikere  was  ai^  OM  wim  the  emperor,  roplied,  "  JVip,  not 
m«  «  Jtf  V  Domitiaa  Unk  a  6bhg\a  m  inspiring  oth> 
en  wnn  iiirror;  and  Dio  Cassius  tells  of  a  Rin^  nbr 
banaoet,  to  whi^  be  invited  the  principsl  members 
mmmmitmi  •^iMstrian  order,  where  everything 
•oroT?  ?he  rppearsnce  of  an  intended  elocution.  Hr 
<Kice  fivcJi  convened  the  keiiatc  to  dclermino  in  what 
way  a  large  turbot  should  be  c'x)ked,  whether  whole 
er  4mttd.  And  yet  at  one  time,  before  bis  becoming 
«B^a«r.  D— kiiD  bad  applied  kinMBlf  to  Htmlnrt, 
and  he  i*  «aid  to  have  composed  several  poems  and 
other  wc^ks. — 'Iha  senate,  after  hts  death,  issued  a  de- 
that  bis  name  should  be  struck  out  of  thtt  Roman 
aad  obliterated  from  evm  mtblic  monument. 
(Tanr,  JKrt.,  t,  59.  teqq.—U.  4,  S,  aef?.— 
Sueli'n  ,  Vti  Ihm,!  —Die  Cut.,  67  — P/iM  ,  Kpuot., 
4,  II  — J^tu€g.,  S9,  6,  dec.->/H*.,  Sai.,  4,  37, 

■inixa.  Vid,  Donutia  11. 
DoaiTiffs,  I.  Abenobarbus,  the  first  of  the  Domitian 
fa*T>iiy  that  t>ore  the  surname  of  Ahcnobarbus,  lived 
sloM  the  b^gionii^  of  the  sixth  century  from  the 
fnoiag  ^  oHy.— 41.  CMhis  Ahenobarbas,  son  of 
dbe  preceding,  was  plebeisn  »dde  A.U  C  558,  B  C. 
196;  prwtor  A.U.C.  560;  and  consul  A.U.C.  662. 
fLw  ,  a3.4«.— W,  49  ic  )— III.  Cneius  Ahen- 
AMbue,  was  «oim«1  B.C.  123.  He  conqaond  fii- 
vastus,  gencnl  of  Ae  Anroni,  slaying  20,000  Mid  ma- 

k.it.^  ^lOO  f>rt«>mrs     On  his  return  to  Rome  he  ob- 
tMU^  ^  iTwxiJipL — IV'.  Lucius  Abenobarbus,  waa 
^Hi'.or  B  0.  66,  and  prctor  some  years  after.    In  the 
fMT  64  B.C.  bo  sMoHMd  to  the  consulship.    He  and 
LobMIm  '■'•fo  ^       to  oppose  Cesar  in  his  inva- 
♦.on  of  Italy     Betrayed  by  his  own  troops  inlo  (he 
OADds  of  the  cofkqucror  at  the  capture  of  Ct^nium, 
bo  Mcoivad  his  libatj,  snd  again  raising  a  little  tanof 
at  hi«  own  oxpense, *cstaine<I  a  siege  at  Mossilia  Fs- 
capsn^  tlwsrite.  we  6nd  him  with  rompey  in  Maccdo- 
Bsa,  still  I  He  dc  cemimed  enemy  of  Cvsar,  and  finally 
bo  fai  in  the  fligk  afterlbe  bottU of  Pbontlio.   ( Ck. . 
Ih^wi  AoL,!,  14— Jil.  ft  ,  te,  Ep  ad 

Mn  ,1.  Ac  >— V.  Cneius  A  ^l^r..^^arbvls,  son  of  tlio  }>re- 
ev^Kig.  inhcntsNl  all  hu  father's  hatred  towards  Cesar. 
~'  tedartboriho  fellw, bo  joined  Ibopaity  of 


Brutus  and  Cassius.    After  Uie  battle  of  Philinpi  be 
wont  over  to  the  triumf  in,  woo  poidoned,  and,  < ' 
the  onooing  year,  dicomed  dweomuUhip,  A.U.O. ' 

Subsequently,  however.  l.<  ^Uaclnd  himself  to  Octa- 
viua  afloat  Antony,  but  died  before  he  could  render 
the  former  onjr  oernite.— VI.  Cneius  Aheaoberboa, 
father  of  Nero,  married  Asrippina,  the  daoshter  of 
GermanicuR,  B.C.  28.  He  degnded  hia  high  birth  by 
the  ferocity  of  his  character  and  the  corruption  of  lue 
morals.  ^Q  early  life  be  killed  one  of  hia  fieedmen, 
who  wobM  not  wmk  oo  nwoh  oo  be  wished  bkn  to  do. 

Hp  tore  out  aI*o  the  eye  of  a  Rornan  knirht  who  dis- 
played towards  him  a  freedom  of  spirit  mat  gave  of- 
fence. Being  accused  before  Claudiua  of  treoiOBt 
adiill«ry,  ond  other  crimoo,  bo  only  ooeapod  bf  tlw 
deotfioftlifttoaMorar.  Henoedtoaoy,  dntfrombbn- 
self  and  his  wile  there  could  only  spritig  a  monster 
deadly  to  the  human  race,  a  prediction  fatally  verified 
in  Nero.  (TWA.,  Am.^  4, 71.— JK  tl.,    4fi,  ttc.) 

Don* ATI'S,  ilBLiDs,  I.  a  celelmtted  mmmomii,  boM 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  UMiat  A.D.  8SS. 
He  wait  preceptor  to  St  Jerome,  who  speaka  with 
great  apptobttiDn  his  Uleots,  and  of  the  msnnor  io 
whieb  bo  OXptoined  tbtf  COVOdies  of  Terence.  Indo- 
pendent  of  his  commentaries  on  Virgil  and  Terence, 
Donatus  composed  a  treatise  purely  elementary,  in 
which  he  treated  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  individu- 
ally. Thia  woffc  woi  MgUv  fl«t«MMd,  andOiomedoo 
the  grammarian  ratertained  oo  bigh  on  opMon  of  llo 
mcnt.i,  as  subsequently  to  add  it  to  hi^  ^^vn  work  on 
Latin  grsmmar.  Some,  though  wiiiiout  the  least  au- 
thority, maintain  tbit  tboconmentanM  of  Donatus  oo 
Virgil  and  Terence  are  lost,  and  that  theao  which  ot 
the  present  day  bear  his  name  are  spuriotiO.  llMt  0« 
Virgil  is  very  unimportant,  it  is  true,  and  appeara  wor- 
thy neither  of  the  author  conunei^  on,  nor  of  the 
reputation  of  tbo  gnnmoffibn  lo  whom  it  is  ascri- 
bed But  the  commentary  on  Terence  is  extremely 
valuable  Some  writers  assign  the  commentary  oc 
Virgil  not  10  ^flHus  Donatus,  but  to  Clavidius  Tilx  :i  s 
Donatus.  (ComMie  die  renuika  of  Heyne  ou  the 
life  o^  Virgil  by  Doootoo,  Tol.  1,  p.  163,  m  »otio.)— 
II.  A  bishop  of  Nnmidia,  in  the  fourth  centnry.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  bo  was  the  founder  of  the 
sect  olDonatists.  which  grew  out  of  a  schism  produced 
by  the  election  oi  o  biahop  of  CoithMO.  Ho  waa  de- 
posed and  cxcommanieoted  in  cooncUa  held  ot  Rome 
and  at  Aries,  in  the  years  3I3  and  814,  but  was  for 
some  time  after  supported  by  a  party  at  home.  What 
farther  happened  to  him  is  not  known.— III.  A  biahop 
of  Carthage,  chosen  to  that  office  in  S16.  Ho  cootOl- 
ucd  and  supported  the  schism  produced  bv  his  nemo* 
sake,  which  led  lo  a  persecution  v.n  1(  r  the  Emperor 
Constooa,  in  which  the  imperial  arms  Imally  prevailed, 
and  BoBOtoa  died  in  exile  obout  855.  According  to 
St.  Augu*tin,  this  prelate  maint8ii>o<l  an  mequslity  ti 
persons  in  the  Trinity.  {Gortor.'s  Btu^r.  Ihef ,  vol 
1,  p.  653. 

Doirf «a»  on  ioluBd  in  tbe  Icarian  Sea,  one  o(  the 
Spotadeo.   TttayeooOiwtof  loam,  and  east  of  Pal. 

The  marble  obtained  from  ihh  island  was 
It  is  thought  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Ra- 
dia  (Compare,  as  regards  this  island,  the  following 
authoritiea :  TarU.,  Am.,  4.  30.— Ifefo,  S,  l.—PUn., 
4,  12.— Step*  Byz.,  s.  v.  Aovowla.)  ,  ,  _  .  ^ 
D6a«s,  the  inhabiunls  of  Boris  (Vid.  Done  ) 
DoBlAt,  0  river  of  India  extra  Gangem.  Maiinert 
makoi  it  eorreapoiid  to  the  smsll  river  Pegu.  (Otp- 
graph  ,  \r.\  ^.  pt  l,p  243  and  264.)  Othen^bOW- 
ever,  are  in  favour  of  the  modem  Zcnfan,  the  mtnm 
of  which  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Tonqnin. 

DooIoKf  a  town  of  Messenia,  where  Tbamyns  the 
mosidan  challenged  the  Moeeo  to  •  tiial  of  skiU. 
Pausiinias  (4  33)  notices  this  ancient  town,  of  wmeb 
he  saw  the  ruins  near  a  fountain  named  Achaia.  Stn- 
fao^  bowofor,  aasorta  tbot  no  onch  ph««  ■  <  ?  ^ 
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exist  II)  hia  day,  but  that  some  identified  il  with  mob- 
■cure  lown  named  Oluns,  in  the  Messenun  di»trict«of 
Aulon  (350).  This  may  have  been  the  spot  alluded  to 
hy  Paussniaa.  Homei  (i^t.S*  594)  nugut  Dorium 
to  the  dominions  of  Nealor.  Hesiod  mmo*  to  have 
adopted  a  dillorcnt  tradition  from  other  poets,  since  he 
fetnovea  tbe  scene  of  the  story  of  Thamviu  to  Dotium 
ia  ThMMdy  (op.  SUfk.  Byt.^  *.  m.  A&riw.—Fim., 
4,5). 

Doris,  a  country  ol  Greece,  situate  to  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  and  sepanted  from  it  by  the  rait^c  of  Mount 
CEiA.  On  Uie  aotith  it  hsd  the  Locri  Oxobs.  On  lUe 
east  it  wet  peited  from  the  Locri  Epiciieaudii  by  the 
Pindus,  a  branch  of  the  Cephissus  ;  and  on  tbe  west 
from  iElolia  by  a  pati  of  ibc  chain  of  CEu.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  of  small  size,  extending  only  about  40  miles 
in  length.  The  country,  though  aounteinooai  had  atiU 
several  beautiful  plaitw,  and  wee  very  ftaitri».>— The 
Dorians  were  the  most  powerful  of  liic  Hellenic  tribes, 
end  derived  their  origin,  as  tbey  pretended,  from  a 
mythic  personage  named  Dorus,  who  is  generally  made 
\\)c  von  of  Hellen,  though  he  is  described  as  the  son  of 
Xuihus  by  Euripides  (ion.,  1590).  Herodotus  (1,52) 
mentions  five  succossitre  migrations  of  this  race  Tboir 
fini  setUement  wee  ia  Phtiiioiie,  in  tbe  time  of  Deu- 
calion ;  tbe  neit  under  Doras,  in  Heetiaotie^  tt  the 
foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  the  third  on  Mount  Pm- 
dus,  after  they  hsd  been  expelled  by  tbe  Cadmasans 
bom  Heetiaeotis.  In  this  settlement,  says  Herodotus, 
were  caUed  the  Mecedonien  peo{^  j  end  beeiee- 
whero  (8,  43)  eltribotee  to  the  Boiien*  e  Mecedonien 
orij;iii ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real  con- 
nexion between  the  Dorians  and  the  Macedonians, 
who  were  of  Illyrian  origin  (A/tiZ/cr,  Dsnant,  vol.  1, 
p.  3),  bcyoi^J  this  vicinity  of  abode.  The  fourth  set- 
Uement of  the  Dorians,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
in  Dryopis  (afterward  called  the  Doric  Teirapolis)  ; 
and  their  last  migration  was  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
Another,  and  moet  leoMikeUe  expedition,  not  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  was  the  ^  ovagc  of  a  Dorian  col- 
ony lu  Crete,  which  is  staled  to  havtj  laktn  placv 
while  they  were  in  their  second  settlement,  at  the  foot 
Of  Olympue  (.imir«m.t  t^-  Strai.t  475} ;  end  Dori- 
ans ere  mentioned  emong  the  inbabitente  of  that  ie1> 
and  even  by  Homer  {Od  ,  19,  17-1)  Tlic  ea»tern  coaet 
area  the  hrbt  part  w  hich  they  occupied.  {Slaphyliu,  ap. 
Afrei-t  47ij)  'I'his  early  settlement  in  Crete  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  two  subsequent  expeditioiu 
of  the  Dorians  to  that  island,  which  tooli  place  after 
they  were  well  ^etlU•d  in  ih>>  Peloponnt-sus,  the  one 
from  Lacoiiia,  under  the  guidance  uf  Pullis  and  Del- 
phus  (  the  other  from  ArgoTis,  under  Alihcmenee.  The 
mi^^rauun  of  tbe  Dorians  to  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
la  generally  called  "  the  return  of  the  dosccndanli,  of 
Hercules,"  is  expressly  istuied  to  have  occurred  80 
|een  after  the  TroMii  war,  that  is,  in  B.C.  1104. 
{7%Meifd.,  I,  IS.)  The  oripn  and  nitore  of  the  con* 
nexioii  which  subsisted  between  the  Hcraclidj-  and 
the  DoriBii6  are  involved  in  much  obacuriiy.  1  he 
Dorians  were,  from  very  early  times,  divided  into  three 
tribee«  and  the  epithet  "  thrice  divided"  (Tpi;^diKei)  u 
appUed  to  them  by  Homer  in  the  passages  referred 
to  above.  These  three  tribes  were  the  Hyllvaiis,  the, 
Dymiincs,  and  the  Pamphyliaos.  Now  the  two  latter 
tribes  are  !<iiid  lo  havo  been  dosceiMlcd  from  Dymas 
and  Pamphylus,  the  two  sons  of  .^gimius,  a  mythi- 
cal Done  king ;  and  the  fust  claimed  a  descent  from 
Hyllus,  the  son  ol  IkrcuU  s  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  ebow  that  the  UyUsaos  were  of  Doric  origin, 
•e  erell  e»  the  other  two  tribea.  {MHUer,  Doriatu,  1 , 
ch;i[i  sect.  2  )  It  is  more  iiatural,  liowc  vcr,  to  in- 
fer troin  the  traditiouti,  as  well  an  Iroai  the  duplicate 
divinities  of  tbe  Dorians,  that  the  genuine  Dorians  wcic 
tncludtd  in  tbe  two  other  tribee,  and  that  the  Hera- 
did*  were  a  powerful  Achsan  family,  united  with 
a  euniUr  manner,  hut  hj  a  etnmger  tie  than 


the  .£tolians  under  Oxylus,  who  are  also  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  this  expedition.  The  Heraclidx-,  then, 
with  their  Altolian  and  Dwian  allies,  crossed  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf  from  Nanpectoa,  utTaded  and  eubdued 
Ella,  which  was  assigned  to  the  iEtotian  cLieflab ;  end* 
bending  their  steps  southward,  conquered  succewively , 
and  With  greater  or  less  ditliculiy,  Me&s«:nia.  Laconia, 
Argolis,  Corinth,  and  Megaris.  In  Laconia  they  weM 
joined  bv  the  ("admoean  clan  of  the  »Egid«,  wno  a»- 
sisted  tliem  in  their  tedious  war  w  ith  Amycla;,  end  af- 
terward took  part  in  the  colonics  to  Thera  and  Cyrene. 
Tbte  imraeion,  which  to  materially  affected  the  deeti- 
niee  of  Gtoeee,  waa  very  aimilar  in  ile  dwncter  lo 
the  return  of  the  Israchtes  to  Fale^tiiic.  The  invaders, 
who,  like  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  brought  their 
wivea  and  children  with  them,  though  (he  v,  perhaps,  did 
nM  eompietely  ahendnn  their  laet  ecttlenkeat,  w  hich 
waa  etill  celled  and  eoneiderad  Dorian  {Thujfd.,  1, 
107),  numbered  about  20,000  fightuig  men,  on  the  high- 
est estimate.  {MitUer,  DanaiUy  1,  ch.  4«  sect.  U.) 
They  were  theidhre  very  inferior  in  number  to  the  iiH 
habiiaiiLs  of  the  countries  which  they  conquered;  but 
the  superiority  of  their  peculiar  tactics  ensured  them 
an  easy  victory  in  the  held,  and  liay  appear  to  liavc 
taken  ell  the  strong  places  either  by  a  long  blockade, 
or  by  eome  lucky  surprise ;  for  they  were  altogether 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  uking  walled  towns.  The  gov- 
ernment which  tbe  Dorians  established  in  all  tbe  coun- 
tries which  ibejr  llUM  invaded  and  conquered,  was,  as 
mi^t hate  been  flipaetad,  voiyanahMous  to  that  which 
Ihe^  otmen  invaeion  tntrodnced  into£ngland,  namely- 
an  aristocracy  ol"  conqucjit  ;  for  while  the  t•ucl;c^•^!uI 
invaders  remained  on  a  footuig  uf  equality  amuitg  ihcm- 
selvfis.  at!  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  ra> 
diiced  to  an  inferior  condition,  like  the  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land They  were  called  TrepioiKOi,  or  •'  dwellen 
around,'"  a  name  corre5[)ondiiig  to  the  Pl'aLU)iirger,  a". 
"  citizens  of  the  Palisade,"  at  Augsburg,  wbo  dwelt  ii 
the  city  suburbs,  withont  the  walld'  IM  eitv ;  to  the 
••pale"  in  Ireland  br-forr  thr  time  of  James  1.  ;  to  th^ 
people  of  the  cuntado  in  iiaiy  ;  aiid  lo  the  FaiiJibour- 
geoia  in  France.  {Niebuhr,  Roman  //is/.,  vol  1,  p 
398,  Cambr.  frcnr.— iimoU'a  TAucydidce,  voL  1,  p. 
6S6.)  The  neoal  name  for  a  conetitation  in  a  Dorias 
state  was  "  an  order,"  or  regulative  principle  {KOCfiofy, 
and  ihia  iiaine  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  sttcntion  of  the  Dorian  legislators  waa 
principally,  if  not  solely,  directed  to  the  eetablwiuncaC 
of  a  system  of  military  discipline,  aixl  to  the  encour- 
agement of  that  strict  buburdinaiioii  which  ia  the  rt»ult 
of  it.  The  necessity  of  this  was  appateot,  from  tbe 
peculiar  relation  subsisting  between  the  Dorians  and 
their  nepiotKoi.  It  was  by  superior  prowess  and  dis- 
cipline that  the  former  had  acquired  their  rank,  and  it 
was  only  by  a  continuance  of  this  superiority  that  thej 
could  to  maintain  themeeivea  in  the  aame  poai* 
tton.  The  eeme  oceaeion  for  atriet  diaetpltne  may  aleo 
account  for  tlie  rxlnjordinary  austerity  w  hich  prevailed 
in  moat  Duriau  cuuuiaunities.  The  Dorian  women  en- 
joyed a  d^ce  of  conaidenlion  unuaual  among  Im 
Greeks.  The  Sysaitia  or  common  tables,  which  wan 
eatablished  in  most  Doric  states,  were  designed  to  ad- 
monisli  those  of  tlie  privileged  chi*"«,  liiat,  living  as 
ihuy  did  in  the  midst  of  a  conquered  but  numeroos 
population,  they  muat  not  conaider  themieWee  to  bam 
aiiV  individual  exi.stencr,  but  mn?l  live  only  for  the 
sake  of  their  order.  (Cousi  U  Maiier't  Donans,  L'ng. 
trans.,  Oxford,  1830,  2  vols  8vo. — Hermann,  Lthr- 
biuh  dtr  GrucluMchen  StaalsaUtrtkumat  Hiddtlk.y 
ttanelaled  Osr/oni,  X^.'-Lathmeam,  Spar- 
lanuche  Staa/tvcr/ojurung,  Brcalau.  If^HR — Emycl 
Vs.  Knovel.,  vol.  9,  p.  89.) — II.  .\  colony  of  ihc  Do 
rians  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Cana.  On  tho 
arrival  of  tbe  Dorians  in  Asia,  they  formed  tbems(  I  vet* 
into  six  independent  states  or  small  republics,  wLucl 
weio  conAnea  within  the  botntda  of  aa  naiir  citioo 
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TWm  were  Lizkdus,  Talyssus,  Carulrus,  Cos,  Cnidus, 
•ail  iUi^c^ii»«*us.    Otiie;  ciiies  io  the  tract,  called 
fiom  tJiein  IX>ris,  belonged  to  their  WBlMancf ;  Imt 
the  uihAbtiuis  of  these  six  alone,  as  true  and  genuiiHi 
DarMM.  were  admitted  into  the  temple  at  Thope, 
•hfre  ttity  exhibited  solemn  games  in  honour  of  Apol- 
l»  Tnopius.    The  prizes  were  tri|)ods  of  brass,  which 
the  vie*on  wetc  obliged  to  eonteente  to  Apollo,  and 
leave  in  ihc  temple     When  Agiuicles  of  Halicarnas- 
VM  -xoa  the  prize,  he  tniDSgressed  this  custom,  and 
caihed  the  tnpod  to  fats  own  boose,  on  which  account 
dka  cUj  «f  HalicaiOHMM  ms  «ver  afiicinurd  «ic)ad«l 
faMiAelXmn  coofedmejr.  Th*  DoriaiM  were  fioai 
iJni  uti^e  known  by  the  name  of  the  five  cities,  or 
FaUigfttla,  mmI  do  longer  by  tha(  oi  Uexapdu. — III. 
Agaiwsi  of  the  sea,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tclhys. 
Sbe  aained  her  brother  Nereus,  by  whom  she  bad  50 
daughters  called  Nereides.    Her  name  is  often  used 
to  express  the  scait*eif.    {Propcrl.,  1.  17,  25.  —  Vtrp., 
EtL,  10.— He*ud.,  Tfie(^,)—iy.  A  female  of  Locri, 
m  Italf ,  dangbter  of  XeDe&tt,  whMi  Dionniaa  the 
der.  o<  Sidy,  married  IIm  nOM dqr  wttb  AritUNilKhe. 
{Vtd.  D;on>!au9.) 

Doaiscvs,  a  plain  in  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Uetaraa,  wbm,  •ocerdii^  to  Hefodotaa  (7, 69),  Xerxes 
mmhtni  Im  bad  fereee,  m  he  was  marebing  upon 
Greece.  The  nv/ulc-  in  ■.sljrh  ofricorn  ascertained 
he  amount  of  bis  troops  was  this :  ihcy  drew  up  in 
tBB  alMB  ft  hodf  «f  U^OOO  neb;  and  makbg  thBM 
Mbm  tOf>Uni  as  oomnetly  as  possible,  thej  traced  a 
cade  aieand  Ihem.  iMsnussing  these,  they  encloied 
tiie  crclf  with  a  wall  breast  hi^^d  ,  ii  io  this  they  mtro- 
doced  the  aimj  bj  bodies  of  10,000  men  each  time 
(VU.  XeOM.) 

Doasaxxcs,  or  roorp  correct !y  Dossennus,  a  Roman 
comic  poet,  and  writer  of  Atctlane  fablc!«,  who  enjoyed 
DomesB  lepctjitiou  as  a  popular  dramatist.  (Compare 
Vmmts,  it  Fo€L  Lat.  incert.  at.,  c  7,  p.  84.)  Hor- 
M  BabBe  MOtidB  of  him  (Ep.,  1,  %  ITS.)  He  par- 
t:cuL.*!t  cxceUed  in  drawing  the  characters  of  para- 
sites ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  applause  which  these 
•iiMlat  fnm  the  k>wer  orders,  he  would  seem,  from 
lk«cnHt»«f  Honca,  to  hava  baan  tamptad  to  go  still 
fatfaK,aBd  posh  maltantoaitvaines.  Thammepoet 
aUo  pleasantly  alludes  to  Ms  carelr-  :  i-s  .^r.d  nrgli- 
geaec  ae  awiiMc,  by  saying  that  he  traversed  the  sUge 
«ilk  hia  aack,  at  eeinic  slipper,  loose  and  untiM. 
Seneca  makes  mention  of  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  ; 
Cmn  which  epitaph  some  hare  inferred  that  he  v.a» 
d.f-\,Ttf^.mhed  as  a  moral  writer.  It  ran  as  follows  :  I 
"  Huft*  rttuUt  *t  sopAwm  Daneiiiit  iwe."  ( Smcc. , 
^^,19.  e.—Alnc  .  BM.  i:d<.,traLS,p  n8,  ttqq^) 

Pohso,  C  F  ir:r'',  a  Roman,  who,  according  to  the 
eld  kgeiui,  wticn  Homo  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Gaols,  issued  from  the  Capitol,  which  was  then  be- 
Mfad,  to  |g>  sad  affar  an  Mom  Qaihoalis  i  atatad 
aauiftta  o^aiaad  aa  tha  FahiaB  hooae.  In  tba  Oa- 
fcmc  cir.ctare,  and  bearing  the  sacred  things  in  his 
baittis,       descended  from  the  Capitol  and  passed 
tbrongb  tbe  enemy  without  betraying  the  least  5igns 
•f  fw.   Wbn  be  had  finiihed  his  sacrifice,  he  re- 
tamed  to  tbe  Capitol  unmolested  by  the  foe,  who  were 
astoniihed  at  hia  boldness,  and  did  not  obstruct  his 
|m.«*agc  oc  molest  bis  sacrifice.    (Lie.,  5,  46.) 

DoRospaaaaof  Hellea.  (Ftf.  Barb.) 

DotTLjrs  ajid  BoBTt-.^rs,  a  citv  n''  Phrrgis.Tiow 
£»ki-»kchr,  ii  the  junction  of  the  liathya  and  Thym- 
bns,  two  braochee  of  the  Sangarius,  and  on  the  con- 
ioas  9i  Bttbynia.  The  plain  af  Borylsafltt  ia  often 
wmvtkmeA  by  tbe  BjiaatiDe  hittoriana  aa  tfaapiaea  of  as- 

»«mblagc  of  the  anniea  of  the  Eastern  empire  in  their 
wars  agaiu^t  the  TurJu ;  and  it  is  described  by  Anna 
QaaMMa  as  beiog  the  first  extensive  plain  af  Phrygia 
lilK  crosah^  the  ndges  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  after 
•BHw  LeneB.  For  some  laaiarks  on  the  modem 
WM  ialw.caoadit  ir«^*«C«a«eripn,TCLStp.406. 


DoprjN,  a  surname  of  Antigonus  Til,  because  m 
promised  and  never  performed  i  iuauv,  in  Greek,  i.  e., 
aboiU  to  givt ;  i.  a.,  alwaya  pioinlsinf  .  <  VU.  Antjgo- 
nuB  III.) 

Dbaco,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian  legislator,  who 
flourished  about  the  39th  Olympiad.  B.C.  621.  Suidaa 
tells  us  that  he  brought  forward  hia  code  of  lawa  in 
this  year,  and  tint  ha  waa  than  aa  old  nao.'  Atiaiaile 
{Polit.,  2,  fsuh  fin.)  says,  that  Draco  adapted  lis  laws 
to  the  existing  constitution,  and  that  they  contained 
nothinoMparticular  beyond  the  seventy  of  their  penal 
tiaa.  Tha  alightaat  thaft  was  jHiniahed  capitally,  aa 
well  aa  tha  moat  atroeioua  munbr ;  and  DaoiadM  »• 
marked  of  his  laws,  that  they  were  written  with  blood, 
and  not  with  ink.  {Plut.,  Vu  Snl.,  c  17  )  Draco, 
however,  deserves  credit  as  the  hr^t  who  introduced 
written  laws  at  Athcn.s,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  im- 
proved the  criminal  courts,  by  his  transfer  of  cases  of 
bloodshed  from  the  archon  to  the  cphelic  ( Jul  Pol- 
/uz,  8,  124,  seq  ),  since  before  hi*  time  the  archont 
had  a  right  of  settitnff  all  easaa  ubitiarily,  and  without 
appeal;  a  right  which  they  enjoyed  in  other  cases  un- 
til Solon's  uoie.  {Bckkcr,  Anecd.  Grtzc.,  p.  449,  I. 
23  }  It  appears  that  there  were  some  offences  which 
he  did  not  puniah  with  death  \  for  instance,  loss  of  chr> 
il  rights  WBi  tiia  ponithment  of  attempting  to  alterona 
of  his  laws.  {Demogih  ,  c.  Arislorr..  p.  714,  liekJc.) 
Draco  was  an  archon  {Pautan  ,  9,  :36,  8),  and,  conse- 
qvanlly,  an  Eupatrid :  it  la  not,  therefore,  to  be  suj^ 
posed,  that  his  object  was  to  favour  the  lower  ordera, 
through  his  code  seems  to  have  tended  to  abridge 
the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  Athenians,  it  is  said, 
could  not  endure  the  rigour  of  his  laws,  and  the  legis- 
lator himself  was  obligra  to  withdraw  to  the  island  of 
.(Egina  Hrrn  hr  was  actually  suffocated  in  the  the- 
atre; beneath  liie  liumber  of  cloaks  and  garment-^  which 
the  people  of  the  island,  according  to  the  ndual  mode 
of  expressing  approbation  among  the  Greeks,  shower- 
ed upon  bin.  Ha  was  bariad  m  tha  theatre.  On  dia 
legislation  of  Draco  in  general,  consult  Wach^mutK, 
HilUnuchc  Alurthumsl,  2,  1,  p.  239,  #tjj{. — Enq/ei. 
Us.  Krunei,  vol.  9,  p.  118. 

Dbanca.     Yid.  2arangBl 

ThiArva,  a  rivar  of  Ganmany,  rlsmg  m  tha  TVoiiean 
Alps.  (P/in.,  3,  ii.—Straho,  314  )  It  traverses  the 
southern  parts  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  running  from 
west  to  aaat,  and  fells  into  the  Danube  near  the  city  of 
Comacum  or  Enltnt.  It  is  now  the  Draw.  Ptol- 
emy calls  It  lilt  Darus.  The  Greek  copyists  frequent- 
ly allowed  Ihemsielvea  the  license  of  ahering  names 
and  adding  laovatks,  which  only  tended  to  show  their 
own  icnonnea.  Sfo,  in  tha  present  instance,  they 
state  that  this  river,  which  Ptolemy  calls  T>ar!;i,  i^ 
the  same  with  that  named  Daris  by  the  barbarians,  or 
the  modem  Drin.  The  truth  is,  Ptolemy  means  the 
Divm,  and  no  other.  {Mmtmrlt  Oecgr.,  vol  8,  p. 
Ml.) 

Drki'anom,  T  a  town  of  Sirilv  nnrth  of  Lilybasum, 
and  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Mount  Eryx.  Here  vilneas.  ac- 
cording  to  Virgil,  lost  hia  lather  Anchiacs.  The  more 
correct  form  of  the  name  ii  Drepana  (ro  A/teirovdj. 
This  place  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  tha  filat 
I'unic  war  by  the  Carthaginian  commander  Hamilcar, 
who  removed  hither  the  inhabitants  of  Enrz,  and  oihai 
places  adjacent.  {DM.  Sk.,  tt,  9.)  XAafMBOia  and 
I.ilybxuin  formed  the  two  most  important  luar.ime 
cutea  held  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  Off  thif 
plaoay  near  the  ..Cgates  Insula-,  was  fought  the  fia- 
mooa  mval  battfo  batwaan  tbe  Romans  commanded 
bv  Lntatioa  Catoloa,  and  tba  Cartbaginiana  mdai 
llanno  The  Romans  gained  a  dcc-sivr-  victory,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  Drcpanum  was  ee 
called  from  the  curvature  of  the  shore  in  its  vieini^ 
rcsembhng  a  tcythe  {dpinavov).  It  ia  now  TVamni 
(Mamurt,  Gcogr.,  vol.  9,  pi.  2,  f.  884,  Mfr.)-«U.  A 
town  of  Bithjuit  on  tha  Shraa  Aatacenus,  caUad  lc 
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dHMtanlbe  the  On»t,  HeUenonolit. — IIL  A  pron- 
eotoiy  on  the  Sinit  AnUaw,  Mov  AxAM :  it  i* 

DOW  Rat  Za  franl. 

Drilo,  a  river  of  Illyricum,  which  falla  into  liic 
Adlialie  at  Lissus  This  is  the  largest  of  thtt  U^viui 
^toNiDi.  Stnbo  (3iC>)  iofomii  ot,  that  it  mi  min^ 
Ue  u  fir  M  the  coantr^  of  tbo  Dardanii,  which  £  ■ 
coM'idcrablc  distance  from  the  soa.  <i>  tin  v  iobabited 
(ke  southern  part  of  what  is  now  Servia.  Tbia  mer 
It  formed  principally  by  the  jimtian  of  two  othara,  the 
one  distinguished  in  modem  gcofrraphy  by  the  name 
of  the  whits  Drino,  which  nses  in  the  chain  of  Mount 
Bertiscus  (Stmlion  ,  Chrtatom.  ap.  Geogr.  Mtn.,  vol. 

S,  p.  89)  i  tb«  other  flowa  from  tb«  south,  out  of  (b« 
fNal  hii«  of  Cakriia,  the  tncient  LjwhnMi  PihM, 

and  unites  with  the  former  after  a  coumr  of  nrarly 
•ixty  miles :  this  is  commonly  termed  the  lilack  JJnno. 
{Crmer'M  Anamt  Qruut  trdL  t,  p.  41.) 

Bmmn  Avmuvi  »  ywawntoiy  new  the  mouth 
ef  the  Boiyetheaee.  (AreAo,  Wr.—Arrvm,  Ptn-pl. , 
p.  21  IWipi  Anonym  .  p.  B.~M'-!,i.  2.  1  PV  , 
4,  36.)  Acconlitig  to  the  old  geosraphers.  Achilles, 
henuf  entened  the  Euzine  with  a  heetOe  feet,  after 
ravaging  the  coast,  landed  on  tliis  promontory,  and 
ezerci«ed  himself  and        followers  m  runntng^  and 


detailed.  Dxigenea  Laeitius  aad  Aristotle  class  '  « 
Dndds  widi  the  ObMmm,  PKnian  Magi,  and  Indi> 

ans,  in  whirh  thpv  arr  followrd  l^v  other  wrilcrs.  The 
deities  of  the  Sanscni  sctiuol  arc  closely  to  be-  traced 
io  the  names  of  the  Druidical  gods.  The  .mportanc* 
Khieh  the  Dtaide  atti^hed  to  bvUe  end  mcd  fieme 
■nether  very  etiikaig  roe>1t  of  eojneideiKe.  The  Dta- 
idicjl  [Ji\6tertes  also  nn  i-ajl  bv  Davies  to  have  been 
nearly  parallel  to  the  rues  of  Bhawancc  aud  EI«6MS. 
In  the  nugie  rod  of  the  Druids  wc  likewise  diacer»  the 
sacred  staff  of  the  Brnhmina.  Both  possessed  con- 
sccratcd  bcada  ;  both  made  almost  endless  lustraliooa  ; 
both  wore  linen  liaras  :  and  Maurice  remarks  that  the 
eilde,  Bxebma'a  aymbol,  and  the  creeeeot,  that  of  8iv«, 
we  both  Ihtidkml  eneenente.  dee  them  was  « 
striking  resemblance  between  the  lint  rntrriained 
by  the  Druids  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  ittai  toutd  in 
the  sacred  writings  of  tin  HmMMC. — The  Druide 
fonned  a  diatioct  eeele,  pneieieiiy  the  gieeleet  tm^ 
thorny,  being  the  learned  men  and  phibeopliev*  oTthe 
nai:oi,,  and  hav;ii;:  also  very  great  authority  m  ihe 
government  of  the  stute.  Juhuts  CtBsar  ban  k  u  mure 
information  concerning  them  than  utiy  other  writer. 
According  to  him,  they  performod  all  public  and  pri- 
vate sacrifices,  explained  the  doctnnes  of  religion,  dis- 
tributed all  kinds  of  rewards,  adminulered  ju.sticc  at 

niebmfent  which 


other  gymnastics  sports.    {Mannr.rl,  Geogr.,  vol.  4, 

tS34.)  It  is  a  low,  aeody,  aod  uoiobabited  oeck  of  I  auted  times,  and  d^ermuied  the  pumebrnfei 
id,i«eenUiBgaenwifhetee«iNiidhiiteihe|ie.  fltn- 1  ehenld  he  inflietad  on  oAndeoL  wbeewer 

bo  evidently  exceeds  the  true  measiirement,  when  he  '  their  doctsions  waa  excommnnicatrd  bv  t! 
states  it  to  be  one  thousand  sudia.    Pliny  only  makes 
It  eighty  miles.   1  ts  modem  name  k  eeid  to  -ho  JCpiMO- 
Otdtarigatah.  (Fid.  Leuee.) 

Dioesmoe  ead  Dmtciiti*  (d  Apev^ioc,  Ptol. — 
6  ApovfVTiac,  StTobo),  a  river  of  Gaul,  risinr:  aiiu  iirr 
tho  Alp&s  CoUie,  north  of  Brigaotio  or  tinan^on 
It  falls  into  the  Rbodanus  or  iZAeSf,  about  tfarao  rnili^ 
below  Avenio  or  Avignon,  after  a  coarse  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  and  is  now  called  the  Duranu. 
la  ia  an  extremely  rapid  river,  and  below  the  modern 
lowD  of  Sitltrm  A  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  it.  Its  inoodatkma  are  freqnent 
and  ven-  destructifO.  (SffOft.,  186.— JfONMPf,  W(yr., 
?ol.  2,  p.  78.) 
DaclD.A,  the  minister!!!  of  religion  among  the  ancient 


was  thereby  deprived  of  all  shane  to  public  vvor»iiip. 
They  could  even  pronounce  this  curse  against  a  whole 
people ;  and,  in  fact,  thctr  power  bed  haidl/  oaty  baa. 
Its.   They  appontod  the  higbeet  otteeie  in  oil  ilw 

cities,  and  these  dared  not  undertake  anything  wilh- 
out  their  advice  and  direction.  Thoy  were  fr«ed  bom 
taxes  and  all  public  burdens.  Instruction  in  toligiona 
and  all  other  kinda  of  kaowledffe,  the  art  of  wnr  slonc 

excepted,  was  intrusted  entire^  to  them.  They  gave 
oral  instruction  in  Uic  form  of  verses,  which  pfien  had 
a  hidden  meaning,  and  which,  though  amounung  to 
many  thaoaeeds.  ewre  conunitted  to  memory  by  uteii 

pupils.  Arrording  to  Cffsar,  thev  hr-li'  vnt!  ir:  the  im- 
mortality ot  the  soul,  and  Us  transmigration  through 
different  bodies.    They  taught,  moreover,  the  nature 


Qatda  and  fiiitona.  Biiiain,  accocding  u>  Cnaar«  was  i  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodiee,  tho  negnitade 
Ilw  gnat  aehool  of  the  Dnilda,  and  ihoir  eUef  eettle> '  *  ' 


ment  was  in  thr  i^l  in  1  called  Mona  by  Tacitus,  now 
Angletgjf.  The  natives  of  tiaul  and  Germany,  who 
wished  lo  ho  Ihoroi^hly  versed  m  tho  myataries  of 
Druidism,  resorted  to  this  island  to  complete  their 
atudiea. — Many  opiniooa  have  beeo  formed  reapecting 
the  origin  of  the  name.  The  common  derivation  ih 
from  dpi'i,  OA  imJe,  either  from  their  inhabiting  and 
taaehu^  in  forests,  or,  as  Pliny  states,  becauee  ihey 
never  sacrificed  but  under  an  oak.  But  it  hnrd  to 
imagine  how  the  Druids  should  come  to  speaK  Greek. 
Some  deduce  the  name  from  the  old  Bruish  word  dru 
at  inwi  an  oak,  wheace  they  take  dpSf  to  be  derived. 
Thia  hal  derivaliottraeeiirea  eeoaidenble  aopfort  from 

a  passage  in  Diodoru«  S!cult]8(5,  3!),  who,  speaking  of '  the  Gallic  nobility  might  alone  enter  the  order  of  the 


die  odeerse  ood  dm  earth,  tho  natme  of  things,  nnd 

the  power  of  the  gods.  They  also  praciised  astroloj^, 
magic,  and  soothsaying.  According  to  I'ltny,  they 
were  not  ignorant  of  natmal  philosophy  and  phyase. 
Tboy  had  a  wonderful  reverence  for  the  mistletoe, 
a  parasitical  plant,  which  grows,  not  from  the  earth, 
but  on  ui.Ik  r  plani.s,  partioulurly  the  oak.  This  they 
looked  upon  aa  the  holiest  object  m  nature.  Tbcy 
Itheeriao  aeteeaaad  the  oA  sacred.  Tho  Oaiiida  iMd 
a  common  superior,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
votes  from  their  own  number,  and  who  enjoyed  hue 
dignity  for  life.  In  their  sacriBces,  tho  Oioni  oAOB 
ifliinolated  homan  vktiaoa.  (C«e.,  &  U,  oafo . 
,  16.  44.)   OMar  atatea  that  tfaa  monbaea  of 


the  philoaophera  and  priests  of  Gaul,  the  same  with  the 
Druida,  saya  that  they  were  called  lapuvidm,  a  term 
which  some  of  the  commeotaton  tnuie  to  the  old  Greek 
form  rapcM'if  ((doc),  a  koUow  ottk.  Wesseling,  how- 
tver  It  must  b«  scknowled^d,  condemns  this  reHding. 
and  IS  in  favour  of  receiving  into  the  text  the  form 
Apealdat,  where  others  read  £apov2ila<.  Among  the 
many  Or.f^-i*?.}  HfrivationB  which  have  been  given,  a 
favuunie  one  is  that  from  the  Sanscrit  term  Drumdh, 


Druids.  Porphyry,  on  tho  other  hand  (de  Abshn.,  4, 
1 7),  makes  admission  into  this  priaalhood  to  have  been 
open  to  all  who  could  obtain  the  conaent  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. The  severity,  however,  of  a  long  and 
rigorous  novitiate,  occupying  inanv  years,  wouid  oper- 
ate as  aa  eflfeaual  barrier  to  the  admiasioo  of  many.— 
As  regailatho  wMottof  which  the  Snide  won  An 
depn<?itnrifs,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  among  all  the 
eariv  naiioiis  of  antiquity,  a  sacerdotal  caste  of  aouio 


si^ifying;>oor,  intfii^rnr    In  historical  conformity  with  j  kind  or  Other  appear,  by  observation  of  the  stars  and 


thia  derivation,  it  has  been  itned  that,  aauiag  the  HiO' 
Aw,  we  may  obeem  hi  the  Banniaaai  the  profeefionat 

OWndicant,  while  among  the  Druida  povert  .  w  i'^  ntln  r 
a  merit  than  a  disgrace — The  arauaeoU  m  favour  of 
the  Orienul  origin  of  the  Dniw  an  deserving  of 


la  of  nature,  to  have  formed  for  tbem- 


fnat  atte^M,  ahhoo^  too 


tho  _ 

aoltreii  a  speciaa  of  aoientlie  religion,  if  it  may  be  so 

termed,  which  war  carefully  treasured  up  by  the  sacred 
order,  and  rendered  inaccessible  to  the  people  at  largo. 
Hence  those  oral  tfadjliona  which  «-ere  alw-^ 


to  bo  ham  all  I  finod  to  the  luniu  nf  ibo 
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'im  ckMed  agthwt  the  prorine  crowd. 

Such  were,  uhong  the  Etrurians,  ihe  Achcrontic  and 
ntuil  book*  of  Tige«,  containing  the  precppis  of  agri- 
eultsrr  .'egi^Ution,  medicine,  the  rules  of  divination, 
•f  meteorokgj,  of  Mtzology,  and  also  a  system  of 
■etiphywCT :  oodl  weic,  tmong  the  EgyplitiM,  the 
boohs  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  ;  such  ^e,  among  the 
Hwias.  the  Vedas,  the  Pouranas,  the  Angas,  with 
fteir  kununerable  commcDtaries  ;  and  such  was  the 
■cved  wiadom  of  the  Gallic  Druids. — The  ablest  work 
«a  the  ancient  Druids  i«  the  splendid  and  elaborate 
produciun  of  Mr  Higj^ns.    (iAe  Celtic  Druids,  by 
Gtdfra  Higpnt^  Esq  ,  F  S  A.,  ilo,  London.)  In 
Ais  wm  he  miad  •  rast  body  of  roost  intereetins  ia- 
braHtfOB  respecting  this  ancient  priesthood,  "llie 
Draids,*  ob«rvcs  Mr.  Higgins,  "  held  the  same  doc- 
tnoc,  ic  cfftci,  with  Pythaeoras,  the  wonhip  of  one 
Sefrane  ficug,  ■  etate  of  futuie  rewMda  •od  punUb- 
Ifae  hwBeftalitjr  of  the  mqI,  and  a  metempsy- 
These  doctrines,  their  hatred  of  images,  thtir 
temples  open  at  the  top,  their  worship  of  fire 
as  tte  eaablem  of  the  Sun,  their  obeenration  of  the 
■■■t  ancieot  Taaric  feativaJ  (when  the  Sun  entered 
TmotX  their  aeTenteen-letter  alphabet,  and  their  sys- 
Im  of  oral  inctiuction,  mark  and  characterize  the 
Braid  in  eroy  age  and  every  coontiy  of  the  world,  by 
■hatewt  name  the  priests  of  the  coantry  may  have 
been  known  "  (Cfltic  Druids,  p  30.5  )    The  Druida 
cierised,  as  may  well  be  undgiiicd,  great  inflaence 
of«r  the  Binds  of  their  more  ignoraot  coaotijiiiaB. 
Tadtaa  {Amm.,  14,  30}  speaks  of  the  lamiDaiy  pon- 
upon  them  by  Soetonhia  Pliolinua, 
ir  tbc  reign  of  Nero.    The  island  of  Mona  waa  taken 
y  the  Roman  troops  with  great  slauffbler  of  the  foe, 
mt  aacred  nores  were  cut  down,  and  Uie  Druids  driven 
max.    On  the  introduction  of  Chriatianitv,  the  Druidi- 
cal  order  gradoaUy  ceased,  and  the  Droias  themselves 
WKtr  regarded  as  enchanters  by  the  early  Christiana. 

DaoMLLa,  I.  Livu,  a  daughter  of  Gcrmanicna  and 
k^^fUMf  bom  at  Augusta  Treverorum  (TVcvm) 
\V  15.    She  was  far  from  inheriting  the  excellent 
<{oalitic3  ol  her  mother.    Her  own  brother  dligula 
■ad need  her,  and  then  gave  her  in  marriage,  at  the  age 
•f  eetenteen,  to  Lucius  Casaiua  Longinua, «  mao  of 
ceuwiWi  nek.   Subsequently,  however,  he  took  her 
iwav  from  hvkMbaiKi.  and  lived  with  her  as  his  own 
Bpuosc.    Thia  oahallowid  connexion  lasted  until  the 
death  of  Drusilla,  A.D.  38,  and  at  her  deceaae  Calig- 
utandoned  faimaelf  to  the  nMMt  extravagant  sor- 
W.    Divine  honoara  were  rendered  to  her  memory, 
mi  aut!«ls  were  struck  in  honour  of  her,  with  the  title 
if  Augusta.    She  was  23  years  of  age  at  the  tune  of 
yr  death.   (Suetom.,  Tit.  Calig.,  S4.)   Dio  Caaaiaa 
calls  ihe  name  of  her  husband  Marcus  Lcpidiis,  dif- 
fering ia  this  from  Sucionius     He  may  poxsibly  refer 
leaMeaad  hnahand,  who  may  have  been  given  her, 
Ikr  htmf*  sake,  a  ahon  time  before  her  death.  (Dto 
Gua.,  M>  3  V— n.  A  daughter  of  Agrippa,  king  uf 
Jadaa.  remarkable  for  her  b<>:iviiy.    She  was  at  first 
alfiaac^  to  Epiphaoes,  son  of  Aniiocbus,  king  of 
ComagHie.   Bat,  on  his  diclming  to  submit  to  the 
nte  of  dmaacMOD  and  to  Judaixe,  the  marriage  was 
brakn  eC  She  was  then  eivcn  to  Azizus,  king  of 
dncaa     Not  long  after,  ho  .M^i  r.  Drusilla  renounced 
fte  rel^gioo  of  her  Catbers,  abandoacd  her  husband,  and 
■yoMfd  Antooiaa  Felix,  a  freedman  of  the  Emperor 
Cbodioa.  and  bradt«  to  Pallas  the  freedman  of  Neru. 
Thu  is  the  Felix  who  was  governor  of  Judca,  and  is 
:t'.)r,c-J  in  tbc  Acta  of  the  Apostles.    Drusilla  was 
wah  Felix  at  CssarM  when  St.  Paul  appeared  before 
4»  later.    She  bad  a  soo  by  her  lecond  hudiend, 
Afrippa,  who  pcrikbt-d  in  the  eruption  of  Vc- 
evna  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Tttus. 
(Jcsc^.  Jmd.  Ant^  19, 9.— .VyWiu*.  devUa  et  gatis 
gcgfj.  p.  Mff.)— Tacitus  {Hi.yf  ,  5.  9)  calls 
nDMnrilH  granddaagblar  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 


making  her,  ooBaequeDtly,  the  daiwbter  of  Johe 

king  of  Mauritania.     The  Roman  historian  ia  in  av> 
ror,  for  Drusilla  was  of  Jewish  origin.  And 
history  only  assigna  tO  Joba  II.  a  iOB,  named 
{Tdchan,  t»  Bugr.  Unm.,  voL  1^  p.  46.) 

Dboscs,  I.  Ctaamua  Nbio,  eon  of  Tiberine  OfaM* 
diua  Kero  and  of  Livia,  was  bora  B.C.  38,  thiee 
months  alter  ina  mother's  maniage  with  Augustus. 
He  served  early  in  the  army,  and  was  sent,  in  17  B.C., 
with  his  brother  Tiberius,  against  the  Rhxti  and  Via 
delici,  who  bad  made  an  irruption  into  Italy.  He  do 
fcated  the  invaders,  pursued  ihcm  across  the  Alps,  and 
reduced  their  country.  Horace  haa  ceiebiated  liua  vic- 
tory in  OMOT  hie  6Dest  odea  (4,  4).  Druaos  married 
Antonia  Minor,  daughter  of  Antony  and  Octavia,  by 
whom  he  bad  Germanicua  aud  Claudius,  afterward 
emperor,  and  livia  or  livilla.  In  14  B.C.,  being  sent 
to  quell  an  inanmetiM  in  Gaol,  occaaioaed  ^  the 
extortiona  of  the  Roman  taz-satharera,  he  aoeceeded 
by  his  conciliatory  address.  In  the  follosvmg  year  bo 
attacked  the  Germans,  and,  carrying  ibe  war  beyond 
the  Rhine,  be  obumed  a  series  of  victorias  over  the 
Sicambri,  Cherusci,  Catti,  and  Tencteri,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  tbc  Vi.>iurgis  or  Wies^r,  for  which  the  aenate 
bestowed  on  hini  aud  his  posterity  the  surname  of 
Germanictts.  In  9  B.C.,  Dniaua  waa  made  cooaol, 
with  L.  Quiatiiia  Criapbiae.  He  was  aoon  after  saot 
by  Augustus  against  the  Germans,  crossed  the  Visur- 
gis,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Albis  or  ElU.  He  im- 
poeed  a  OMNleiate  tribute  on  the  Frisians,  consistina 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  hidee»  which,  being  aftcrwan 
aggravated  by  the  eiloition  of  his  aoceeaaoia,  caaaad 
a  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  4, 
72.)  He  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  Bimt  10  the  Yutl,  wihieb  was  known  loqg 
after  by  the  name  of  Feaaa  Dnui;  and  ho  ataobty 
to  raise  dikes  to  prerent  the  inundations  of  the  lUuBO, 
which  were  completed  by  Paulmus  Pompeiua,  :n  ihe 
reign  of  Nero.  Drusus  did  not  cross  the  Aibis.  piob 
ab^  becanae  he  thought  that  he  had  advanced  already 
far  enough  :  he  retired  towards  the  Rhine,  but,  before 
he  reached  that  river,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in 
consequence,  as  it  was  reported,  of  his  horse  falling 
upon  him,  and  frMttuii^  hia  1^.  (Ii«*.t  140.) 
libertos,  who  was  sent  for  ia  haete,  aad  feoad  Ua 
brother  expiring,  accompanied  his  body  to  Home,  wImM 
his  funeral  was  performed  with  the  grcaleoi  solemnity. 
Both  Auzustaa  aad  Tiberius  delivered  orat/ons  in  Ue 
praise.  Drusus  waa  much  regretted  tw  both  the  araiy 
and  the  Romans  in  general,  who  had  Mnned  great  ex- 
pectations from  bis  manly  and  generous  sentiments. 
(TucU^  Jan.,  1,  8»  »iqi  —Id  2,  4'  —Id.  ib.,  4, 
72.  du:.~./d.  AM.,  8,  19,  itc.—Sueion  ,  Vu.  Aug., 
9i.—Id.,  Vtl  Tih  ,  7  —Id..  Vu.  Claud  t  l.&c  )— 11. 
Cffisar,  the  son  of  iho  Emperor  Tiberius  by  Vipsama 
daoi^ltw  of  Agrippa.  Ue  served  with  di»tinction  in 
Pannenia  lod  uigrxioam,  wad  waa oonaul  with  his  father, 
A.D.  SI.  Ia  a  <|aaiTel  he  had  with  the  imperial  ia^ 
vourite  Sejanus,  he  gave  the  latter  a  blow  in  the  face. 
Sejanua,  in  revenge,  aeduced  his  wife  Livia  or  Livil* 
la,  daughter  of  Droeoa  the  elder  aad  of  Aalooia ;  and 
the  guilty  pair  got  rid  of  Drusos  by  pflieaB*  iriuakww 
administered  by  the  eunuch  Lygdus.  The  crime  ia» 
mained  s  secret  for  eight  years,  when  it  was  discovered 
after  the  death  of  Sejanua,  and  Livia  was  put  to  death. 
{Tadt.,  AwH.,  1.  li,  &c.— Jrf.  »*.,  4,  3,  «•«  >— IIL 
Cassar,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  and  biotbei 
to  Nero  C*sar  and  Caligula.  He  married  JSmilia 
Lepida,  who  was  induced  by  Sejanus  to  betray  hsi 
haabaad.  IMaded  himself  by  the  aru  of  that  evtf 
minister,  he  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  bietiMi^ 
Nero  Cesar,  and  was  starved  to  death  by  order  of  Ti- 
berius. {TaeU.,  Ann.,  4,  M.—U.  tb.,  6,  23,  »^q.)r- 
IV.  M.  livhu.   (Vtd.  Liviua.) 

DnYAnKs.  nymphs  that  presided  over  the  woaaa 
The  Dryades  differed  from  the  Haroadryadea,  ia  * 
^  467 
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tbcsc  bilcr  were  alcacbcd  tusoiuc  ^actit'ular  uec,  with 
which  they  were  born,  and  with  which  they  died  ; 
wJiereM  tbe  Dijidee  were  the  eoddeesee  of  the  trees 
•nd  woodt  in  fenent,  end  lived  M  lufe  in  the  midst 
of  thrrn  For  thoni.'h  ^f'^'C  proptrly  signific!  an  oak, 
it  was  uiM}  u9h1  for  n  tree  in  general.  Oblations  of 
milk,  oil,  end  honej  were  ofiiend  to  them,  and  some- 
times the  ▼olcriei  aacxificed  a  goat.  The  derivation 
of  the  name  Hamedryedea  is  from  ufia,  "  ai  the  same 
timr,"  and  ^tnr,  "a  tree,"  for  ihc  rt'ason  given  above. 
It  i«  plain  that  6pv^  and  the  Germanic  tree  are  the 
mne  word.  &pv^  has  aivperently  this  si^ification  in 
Jl.,  22,  12fi  — O//.,  19.  Ifia.— /frrorf  .  7.  218.— SopA,, 
TVflcA.,  768.  Ill  ^ioiino«,  i'>pir  is  constantly  tree,  and 
do»detf,  troocf^n.  ' Keightlry' s  Mythology,  p.  237,  not.) 

DartiMA,  •  towit  of  Phocis,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ccphissus,  northeast  of  Elatet.  (PaaMn  ,  10,  34  ) 
It  was  burnfJ  aiiJ  sacktJ  by  the  Persians  under  Xerx-  j 
es,  as  wo  are  informed  by  Herodotus  (8,  33).  lis 
position  IS  uncertain.  Some  antiquaries  [ilacc  it  at 
jD«ti,  others  at  Ogulnitza.  (Compare  Dod}»dPt  Tour, 
to!.  5,  p.  \2h.—GeWa  Itin.,  p.  210.) 

Dkyoi'ks,  a  pcojilc  of  firiocc,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Moonta  (Eta and  Parnassus.  (Uerodot.,  1, 56  — Stra- 
bo,  494.)  DioBtfeboe.  howrrer  (t.  80),  «it«nde  their 
tenriforv  a-*  far  as  the  Amhracian  gulf.  They  were  so 
called,  It  j»  suppood,  from  Dryope,  the  daughter  of 
Enrypylus,  or,  according  to  the  poets,  from  a  nymph 
violated  by  ApoUo.  Others  derive  the  name,  how- 
over,  from  ApSfy  m  oak,  and  •  wwe,  on  account  of 
the  inimlicr  of  oaks  which  grew  ahoiit  the  innuntiiins, 
and  itie  ruiitling  of  their  leaves.  The  inhabitants 
themselves,  however,  advocated  their  fabulous  origin, 
-and  claim^  to  be  the  descendanta  of  Apollo;  and 
therefore  Hercules,  having  overcome  this  people,  car- 
ried I  hem  prisoiiL  ts  to  Delphi,  w  lu  re  he  ]>rt'8cntcd  them 
to  their  divine  progenitor,  who  commanded  the  hero 
to  take  ihein  with  him  to  tlie  Peloponneaaa.  Hercules 
obeyed,  and  pave  them  a  sfttlcmcnt  thmr,  near  t)ie 
Asinean  and  Henmonian  Icrriioric*  ;  hence  ilie  Asm- 
e«ns  came  to  be  blended  with,  and  to  call  themselves, 
Xhyopes.  According  to  Herodotna,  however,  they 
paMod  into  Eaban,  and  fWrni  thence  into  tin  Pehn 
ponncsus  and  Asia  Minor  (8,  73  ;  1,  ]4fi).  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  Suabo  ranks  the  Dryopes  among 
tlKMO  chieil|r  of  Thracian  origin,  who  had,  from  the 
Mriiest  penod,  attebliahed  themaelvea  in  the  tatter 
eoantry,  towaidt  the  eonthem  shoree  of  the  Euxine. 

DoBis,  a  river  of  Gallia,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Jura,  and,  after  a  eonrse  of  60  miles,  falling  into  the 

Anir  or  Saone,  near  Cahillonum,  the  modern  Chafons. 
It  IS  now  the  Doubs  or  Dmix.  (Maiiticri,  Geogr.,  vol. 
3.  pt  1,  p.  77.)  The  text  of  C.r^ar  (/?.  C,  1,  38), 
muexQ  bo  maliea  mention  of  this  river,  i»  voir  corrupt, 
«onM  MSS.  T«admg  Aiimtbh.  othera  AUuttiubis,  and 
others  Spain  AtJuadu.tunt,  A<liluaituhi$,  %x\A  Alduasdu^ 
his.  Celianusi,  fuHuwing  V'alois  (Valcsius)  and  Vos- 
•ius,pivc^  Dubi*  as  the  true  lection  {Geogr.  Ant.,  vol. 
I,  p.  36),  and  this  has  been  followed  in  the  best  edi- 
tions. (r?ompare  the  rcmarits  of  Oberlinus,  ad  Ctrs., 
I.  e  ,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  corruption  ) 

Dusais  PoRTVs,  a  port  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Diover.  It  was  in  tho  letritory  of  ^le  Uantii,  and  14 
m\]cn  from  Dnrovcrmim.  Ai  Dtibris,  according  to  the 
Notilia  Imperii,  was  a  fortress,  erected  against  the 
Saxon  pirates.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p. 
161.— CeOortwe,  Ottgr.  ilnf.,  vol.  1,  p.  381.) 

DintLta  Lfes,  I.  wa*  hronght  forward  by  M.  Dntl- 

lius,  a  trib^me,  A  T'^.C  304.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  lioman  people  without  tnl»unes, 
Of  to  create  any  new  magiatnto  Iram  whom  there  was 
no  appeal.  The  punishment  was  scourijing  and  l>e- 
heading.   ( Uv  ,  3,  55.)— II.  Another,  A.U.C.  392,  to 

regnlate  what  intereM  ought  tO  h«  ptid  lOT aOBfl|y  Imt, 

and  fixing  it  at  one  per  cent. 
4M 


DUR 

Di^iLMi'M  Nrpos,  C.  a  Roman  consul,  the  firat  who 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  naval  power  of  f 'art^age, 
B.C.  S60.  After  bis  colleague  Cn.  Com.  Scipto  had 
been  taken  at  aea  by  the  CartbaginiaDa  in  tho  firat 
nic  war,  Duillius  proceeded,  ^vilh  anewly-buill  Romai 
fleet,  to  Sicily,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  roet 
near  the  Lipari  Islands;  and,  by  means  of  gnpplirig- 
irons,  so  coifiiectcd  the  shipa  of  the  CarthaginiMia  with 
bis  own,  that  the  contest  became  a  sort  of  lend-figfaL 
Bv  this  unexpected  inanosuvre,  he  tf  -k  ■  iphty  and  de- 
stroyed thirteen  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  aod  obuiiied  a 
naval  triumph,  the  first  over  enjoyed  et  Rome.  There 
were  some  medals  struck  in  commcmoralioti  of  this 
victory,  and  a  column  w  led  oil  the  occasion 

This  column  (edited  Columna  RoMtrata,  because  adorn 
ed  with  beaks  of  ships)  was,  aa  Livy  inform*  oa,  atxodt 
down  by  lightning  during  the  interval  between  the  sec 
\  ond  and  third  Punic  wars,    h  new  column  was  erect 
ed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  aud  the  ui»cnption  re- 
stored, though  probably  modernized.    It  was  boiled 
afterward  amid  the  ruins  of  Rome,  until  at  lengthf  ifl 
15G5,  its  base,  which  conUined  the  inscription,  was 
dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol.    So  much,  how- 
ever, was  defaced,  that  many  of  the  letters  were  ille- 
gible.  Ulia  {ascription  has  been  restored,  on  coii|ee 
ture,  by  the  teaming  of  modern  scholars.  (Compare 
Lipsius,  Auclarium  ad  Inscnpt.  Smetuxnas. — Cttu. 
conius,  (kL  Rutr*  Jheer.  m  (7r«v.  Tile*.,  -voL  4^  p 
1811.) 

DulichIum,  the  principal  island  in  the  gfoap  of  die 

Echiiiudes.  Its  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  ibt 
( )dy*9«y  as  being  well  peopled  and  extensive.  (Od 
1.246;  16,217  )  lu  situation,  howovcr,  has  neve' 
hcen  detcrijiir.ed  by  tliose  who  have  commented  on  thf 
1)001  :  nor  is  it  probable  that  much  hght  can  be  throwi 
upon  tlie  subject  at  this  distant  period  Strabo  (156). 
who  has  entered  largely  on  the  question,  takes  mud 
paina  to  fefote  those  who  eonleonded  it  with  Cephal 
icnia,  or  considered  it  as  a  town  of  that  island.  Hf 
himself  contends,  that  the  Dolicba  of  his  time,  situates 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Achetous,  opposite  to  CEniadc, 
and  100  stadia  from  Cape  Araxus,  waa  the  jreel  Doti 
chiam.  (Compare  ,^itph.  Byt.,  a.  v.  AmtTLixui^-'-^ 
Euttath.  ad  Horn  ,  Od  ,1,  246.)  Dut  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  place  was  ever  of  sufficient  conse- 

?uenco  to  apply  to  Homer's  description  of  that  island, 
lodwell.  who  has  made  some  judicious  obaenratiocj 
oil  this  liead,  thinks  that  Dulichium  may  have  beta 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  ;  and  mentions  having 
been  aMured  by  some  Greek  sailors  that  there  was, 
about  two  mite*  from  Cepballema,  an  uiuioreed  hi- 
and,  extending  out  for  seven  miles  [Clasrieal  T<w, 
vol.  1,  p.  107,  teqq. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2, 
p.  27.) 

DcMNORiZt  m  powerful  and  ambitioo*  chiefteis  of 
the  if)dui,  and  hro^ier  to  Divitiaeoa.  He  was  disaf- 
fected towards  Crfsar  and  the  Romans,  and,  when  the 
former  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Britain,  and  had 
ordered  Dumnorix  to  accompany  him,  the  ^f^duan,  on 
a  sudden,  marched  away  with  the  cavalry  of  his  nation, 
and  directed  his  course  homeward.  He  was  pursued 
and  put  to  death.  (Ctff.,  B.  G.,  1, 8.— 'JSI.  A.,  1,  90. 
— Id.  ib.,  5,  6,  nq.) 

DdrTus,  a  river  of  Spain,  rising  m  the  chain  of  Moo* 
Idubeda,  near  the  sources  of  which  arc  the  ntins 
of  ancient  NtimaTilia.  (Strabo,  162.)  P:eJcmy  (2, 
6)  calls  it  tiic  A<^/>/ac.  and  Dio  Cassius  (37,  52)  the 
AwfMOf.  It  flowed  to  the  wcat,  throng  the  tertitorie* 
of  the  Arcvaci  and  Vaceei,  and  formed  a  dividing  line 
between  the  Lu.'^itani  and  Vettones  on  the  ?oulb,  and 
the  Callaici  on  the  north.  It  empties  into  the  Atlan- 
tic after  a  course  of  nearly  300  miles,  but  i*  navigable 
only  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  Brrwnl  of  the 
rapid  current.  Its  modem  name  is  thi'  Doum.  The 
sands  of  the  Durius  arc  .spoken  of  by  the  ancients  aa 
bei^g  annfeioaa.  {Sil,  haLt  1,  334. 1   At  the  moath 
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ot  UiM  mcr  stood  Cdle, 
C«Ke9.  from  •  comiptioa  of  whkh  lut 

ran:\  \  oA/oe  oi  Fortugai.    (Mantiert,  Oi$fr.tytA,  1, 
3iO.—lJt«rt,  Gtagr  ,  rol.  3,  p.  290.) 
DemocA****  (ciIIm  also  Drocae  and  Faoum  Druid- 
nl,  m  ctty  of  the  Eburovici-s,  iti  Gallia  Lui^ciunensis, 
mntimtal  of  Ltii^UA.    In  us  vicinUy  ^va&  the  princi- 
pal midence  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul.    The  modern 
m  Jkmt.  B,  G.,  6,  lZ,—Tkuan., 

34,  sif .) 

DoKocDRToarH,  the  capital  of  the  Hrmi,  or.  tlie 
Yt^c,  oo*  qI  ihe  brsncbes  of  Urn  Axona  or  Aisne. 
U  m mm  Rknmt.    (Cm.,  B.  G.,  6,  44.) 

Df»^  1^  last  of  the  AcbiMB  (oivm  te  the  wc^ 
iilM*  akwl  fonj  stadia  beyond  the  moatb  of  dlB 
Peyrua  or  Pirus.  Pnusanias  states  (7,  18),  that  its 
mot*  aocieot  oame  was  Falea.  Strabo  is  uf  opinioii, 
(ktA  ika  ■ppeialion  of  Djrme  had  reference  to  its 
vwslera  sitmlion.  with  regard  to  the  other  cities  of  the 
ntomice  {Koainf  6iaftuuruni,  d^'  ov  xox  rovvofxa). 
He  4tids«  that  It  was  originally  called  Straloa.  {^istra- 
it*  387.)  Thm  epiUMC  of  Cmkoom,  miiad  (o  this 
fliijrbf  iIm  pool  AaiinelHW,  wodd  Iom  to  the  eop- 
posution  that  il  was  once  occupied  by  the  at  cient  Cau- 
ca^*.  {Ap.  Schoi  Ly&epkron,  v.  569  )  Dyum  is 
■WBtiooed  es  one  of  the  twelve  towi»  of  Acbaia  by 
JiMB^otM  (1,  146).  Its  territory,  from  being  contig- 
wm  to  EUo  end  jEtolia,  was  frequently  laxi  waste 
damg  the  Social  x\  u  i  v  thi  annie^  of  those  countries 
then  united.    {Criuncr'M  Am.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  71.) 

Draas.  a  met  of  ThiiHljrt  Iventy  stadia  beyond 
the  Stierchius,  said  to  hare  sprang  from  the  ground  in 
tti^s  in  assist  Hercules  when  burning  uu  Oct«.  (He- 
mdot..  7.  199.— Strd>o,  428  ) 

Ihtmto,  the  bum  giveo  to  Mount  Atlas  by  the  neurib- 
hOHBf  whshiUMls,  COfXK  iorh,  imp  ol  fth  'EX- 
^ir{  *.\r?j3ra  Ka/.oiaiv,  ol  fiap6apot  (^^  Av/nv. — 
StTAU)^  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a  pamphlet  oo  the  af- 

fiuucs  of  the  Berber  hBguges,  after  otaMffving  that 
the  Atlas  chain  of  mooRtamt  wee  celled  1^  the  ancient 
feofrapbers,  beatdea  their  common  appellation,  Dyris 
or  Uiftim,  and  Addem  or  Adcrwx,  indulges  in  the  fol- 
lowing (eiyowk^ical  remarks  (p.  6,  Kqq),  "  These 
■MM*  appear  to  me  to  be  nothing  eke  than  the  Berber 
weeds  Atkrttr,  Edkrarin,  which  menu  n  mo-nitiin  or 
flMMntauM,  dilitiently 

been  Wfure  irtey  were  changed  to  Alias.  Adrar,  Ath- 
raer,  EdJkrwi,  AditrUt  or  Addtrimt  ue  evidently 
ihe  seew  sspid,  with  f«di  fitietioM  ea  may  nettirally 

be  exptfcttd  when  proper  names  pass  from  one  Ian- 
mtktgts  to  aootlier.  I  iitic  js  surely  not  mora,  nor  per- 
BBps  SO  Msht  difiereoce  bftween  them  ae  between 
Amtvtrpe*  aii  Arnktrt*  (the  Spanish  name  for  An- 
Iwesp),  IfeeMM  end  MtHnea^  Lugiunum  and  Lyoiw, 
XXhwrevc  and  Ulys" ■■.  K  'XV<!"^^'  ""d  Carthage.  And 
if  the  lUinans  or  Urc-eka  changed  Adhrar  and  Ed- 
Anma  Imo  Aiieru,  or  in  the  accusative  Adderm, 

why  from  AUem  '-•^'h*  \\-.v"  not  hive  mnde  .Adras, 
AttAM,  or  AtlmM  1    i  nc  Mei^nl  ol  probability,  ai  leai>t, 
to  be  in  fatoar  of  Uus  suppo»ition."  {Trans- 
^  tM  Amenctm  FUot^kie^  SoeUty,foL  4, 

DrRE»cHlcM,  now  Duraxzo,  a  city  of  lUyricum, 
jmvwusiy  caikd  Eptdaaons.   ( Vid.  Epideomua.) 


EiKcs.  a  name  of  Jmus  among  the  ancient  Latins. 
CenpuficiiM,  quoted  by  Macrobiua  {Sai.t  1,  8),  main- 
tmmi  that  Cicero  ( \  D.,  2, 27)  neent  this  appellation, 
and  not  Jmub^  when  he  derived  the  name  ah  (undo. 

EwiA,  I,  a  city  of  Lasiuoia,  to  the  aouiU  of  the 
Tij^-.  it)d  r.orih  o{  the  .Xnas.  called  also  Ltberalittu 
J^itt,  {PtiM,,4,3i.—M€l<hZ,l.)  UieoowAwr*, 
Iheebirdtr  oltho  pinviiieo  «C  iUmifiv*.— U.  A  foi^ 
tt—  ii1iii|Mk  Btieo,  <tt  Iho  eMtm  benkof  the 


E  0  B 

BMie.  (Jfcjo,  a,  l.^-4U.  A  eit^  of -HiaiMme  i  ■!»> 
eoiMmia,  near  the  mer  Temaris.   It  is  ■opposed  to 

coincide  with  the  modern  village  of  Miircut,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tambre.  Others,  however,  are  io  lavoiv 
of  the  harbour  of  Olre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  TetMnH 
{Bischojf  und  MYilUr,  WoTtcrh.  d>r  Ceofr.,  p.  446  ) 

Ebok.vlum,  a  c  ity  of  Uriiain,  m  the  territory  of  the 
Briganies,  now  York.  Eboracuni  was,  next  to  Ion- 
dinioia  or  Loaden^  the  tnost  importaot  city  in  the 
wbolo  liland.  It  formed  e  coovcDienl  post,  end  plaee 
of  arms,  for  the  Romans  during  the  continual  \vur» 
waged  by  them  against  the  northern  nations  of  Britain. 
Septimius  Sovmis  died  here.  The  modem  city  can 
eliU  ahoir  many  vestiges  of  Koinan  power  and  niagni 
ficenee.   {Miaautrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  123.) 

Eboojb,  the  western  isles  ofUritam,  now  Hebrides 
Ptolemy  (2,  2)  places  them  lo  the  north  of  Hibemia, 
and  makes  them  five  in  number.  The  name  Eba- 
dae  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation 'ECutdai.  Two  of  the  fivu  properly  bear  the 
name  of  Ebudoe  ;  the  remaining  three  were  called  Ma- 
leas,  Epidium,  and  Ricioa.  Pliny  (4,  16)  calls  tbeai 
■n  Hehridea  Ineulas.  *'£»iulef,*'  aays  Sermssios, 
"  Mela  nullas  recenset,  el  milFlrs  Emodaa  Plalfnutus. 
Yui  tam  mthi  dubmm  est,  quiti  Emodee,  vel  Emuda,  et 
Elmda  eadem  Mit/."    (Salnuu.  ad  Solin.,  1,  22.) 

EBBBoiiait  I.  a  oation  of  Belgic  Gaul,  to  the  wast 
of  the  TTbii  and  the  Rhine,  ana  to  the  south  of  Itw 
Menapii.  Their  territory  corresponded  to  the  present 
country  of  Li^  {U  pays  de  Liige).  Under  the  con- 
duct of  Ambiorix  they  defeated  Sabinus  and  Ootta, 

the  lieiitrniiiifs  of  Cavsar,  ha>-:n:y  irrlnrrd  thp-n  'r>  qnit 
thiiir  winter-quarters,  and  then  having  aiucked  thcra 
on  the  route.  Ca»sar  inflicted  a  terrible  retaliation, 
deeolatiqg  the  coonUy,  and  almost  annihilating  tbeix 
race.  Tlie  Ttingri  aftemttd  took  possession  of  the 
vacated  sea'  f  the  Eburones.  The  capital  of  the 
Eburones  was  .VduStuca.  This  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Tungti,  and  is  now  Tongres.  (C<r*  ,  B.  G.,  S»  4| 
se^.—ld,  lb.,  5,  26.  seqq.—Id.  ti.,  6,  33.) 

£b0sd8  ('E&maof,  Gronov.  ai  Strat.,  ei  thon.,  p. 
21G. — Doi"(7or,  Dionys.  Perieg.),  one  of  the  Pityusse, 
or  Pine-islaods,  so  named  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
number  of  pine-trees  which  grew  in  them  (Tirvf, 
piniu).  The  island  of  Ebnsus  was  the  largest  of  the 
number,  and  very  fertile  in  the  production  of  vines, 
olives,  and  large  figs,  which  were  exported  to  Rome 
and  elsewhere.  (Oompeie  Ifck,  2,  7. — P/m.,  3,  5. 
—Id.,  15,  9 — Fctf.  Afi«i.»  T.  821.)  It  was  famed 
ai«o  for  its  wool :  but  that  no  poisonous  animal  existed 
here  is  a  mere  fable  of  former  days.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  call  il  simply  Pityusa.  (JXed.  Sie^  0^ 
16.— Compare  Ltvy,  28, 37,  who,  however,  in  anodiai 
place  (22,  20),  names  it  Ebusus.)  Agathemeros  (Gt' 
ogr'.,  \  ,  f))  speaks  of  the  larger  Pityusa  in  contradirlinc- 
iion  to  the  smaller.  It  is  about  forty  miles  from  the 
Meditemnean  coast  of  Spsin,  snd  is  now  named,  by  a 
slight  corruption.  Ivi^a.  It  still  produces  abundance 
of  corn,  w  ine,  oil,  fruit,  A;c.,  and  a  great  deal  of  salt 
is  made  i  i  t  by  natural  evaporation.  Its  size  is  190 
square  uules  i  the  population  about  15,000.  Diodoraa 
(/.  c.)  compoiee  this  bbnd,  in  point  of  size,  with  Corey- 
ra.  The  chief  place  on  the  island  was  Ebusus,  which 
had  an  excellent  harbour,  and  was  inhabited  in  part  by 
Phanicians.    {Diod.  Sic,  6,  16  —  Sif.  ItaL,  3,  362.) 

EcBATANA  (drum),  I.  the  capital  of  Media,  situate, 
according  to  Diodorus  (2, 3),  about  twelve  ttadis  from 
Mount  Orontes.  The  genuine  orthagra];hy  of  the 
word  appears  to  be  Agbatsna  {'KyCuTava)-  Slcpha- 
nus  of  Byzantium  says  that  this  Mrm  'Ayfiarevs  wta 
employed  by  Ctosia.s.  Bahr,  however,  the  latest  edi- 
tor of  Clestiiis,  retains  'KKCd'nva,  not  because  he  thinks 
it  the  true  reading,  but  from  a  relucance  to  ciuncrc  the 
form  of  the  word  in  opposition  to  the  MSS.  But  the 
SUM  editor,  in  Ua  Herodotne  (1,  98),  adopts  Aydd> 
ntM  with  Waeediiub  to  hen  the  MSS  fsfoot  il 
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liitonii  ChsraccTins  lias  ^Amiirava,  t  maiur«at  er- 
ror.  Keland  (I>w*  Mt^cell.,  pt.  »,  p.  107)  dedaces 
the  name  from  the  Persian  Ac,  "  &  loiti"  or  "  mMMr," 
ud  Alfodan,  "  a  cultivated  and  inbabhed  place/* — Ec- 
betena,  bcitig  in  a  high  and  novBtunoot  emmtiy,  waa 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  Persian  kinga  during  sum- 
meii  when  the  hoat  of  Suiia  waa  almost  insupportable. 
Tbe  Pattbiaii  Idngt  also,  at  a  later  period,  retired  to  it 
in  tbe  summer  to  avoid  the  ezcesstTe  heat  of  Cteai> 
phoc.    According  to  Herodotus  ( 1 ,  96),  Ecbatana  waa 
built  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  R.C.  by 
Dejocea,  the  founder  of  the  Medtas  monarchy.  The 
^OCk  of  Judith  (I,  S)  assigns  the  building  of  this  city, 
or,  rather,  the  erection  of  us  citadel,  to  Arphaxad,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Aasyria.    Some  writers  make  Arphaxad  the  same  with 
I)(;)OeM,«liite  otbera  identify  him  with  Phnortea,  the 
•on  of  the  iMter,  who  might  have  repaired  Ae  city,  or 
else  made  some  additions  to  it. — Herodotus  furnishes 
us  with  no  hint  whence  we  may  infer  the  relative  po- 
aition  of  EcbaUna  on  dw  map  of  Medn.   Hia  de- 
wription  of  the  fortress  or  citadel,  however,  ia  par- 
ticular.   "  The  MedeQ,**  he  remarks,  "  in  obedience 
to  their  king's  command,  built  those  spacious  and 
maaay  fortifications  now  called  Ecbatana,  circle  within 
eirele,  aeemdinf  to  the  Mlowing  plan.   Eadi  inner 
c'irr]f  nvfrtf>p'^  its  outer  neighbour  by  the  height  of  the 
battiefnenis  dloiic.    Thiii  waa  eflfected  partly  by  this 
nature  of  the  ground,  a  conical  hill,  and  partly  bj  the 
botldins  itaelf.   The  HQmber  of  the  ciielee  ma  amo ; 
wfthm  die  hmennoat  wen  bofft  ^  palaee  and  the 
treasury.    Tlie  circumference  of  the    i.t(  rmosl  wall 
and  of  the  city  of  Athens  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
equal.    The  battlemenla  of  the  firat  circle  are  white ; 
or  the  second,  black ;  of  the  third,  scarlet ;  of  the  fourth, 
azure ;  of  the  fifth,  orangfe.    All  these  arc  brilliantly 
coloured  with  different  paints.    But  the  battlements 
of  the  aiztb  circle  are  ailvercd  over,  while  iboae  of  the 
an  ffilt^   Dejocea  eonatracted  theae  walls 
UOund  his  palace  for  his  own  personal  asfety.  Dot 
be  ordered  the  people  to  erect  their  bouses  in  a  circle 
around  the  outward  walL"   {Herod,  I,  98,  teq.) — 
The  Oiientala,  however,  aoconliDg  to  Diodonu  Sicn- 
Iqb,  etained  a  far  mon  anelent  origio  for  Ecbatana. 
They  not  only  described  it  as  the  capital  of  the  fubt 
Median  monarchy,  founded  by  Arbaces,  but  as  exist- 
ing prior  to  the  era  of  the  famed  attd  fabulous  Semira- 
mis,  who  is  said  to  have  visited  Ecbatana  m  tiic  course 
of  her  royal  journeys,  and  to  have  built  there  a  magnifi- 
cent palace     She  also,  with  inimense  labour  and  cx- 
ponse,  introduced  abundance  of  excellent  water  into 
the  city,  which  befon  had  been  badly  aupplied  with  it, 
and  she  effected  this  object  by  ()erforating  the  adjacent 
Mount  Orontea,  and  forming  a  tunnel,  fifteen  feet  broad, 
•nd  forty  feet  Ligh,  through  which  she  conveyed  a  lake> 
ainam.    {Diod.  Stc»S,  18.)   Ecbatana  continued  a 
•plendid  city  under  nw  Persian  away,  the  great  king 
spending  at  tliis  place  the  two  hottest  months  of  the 
year.   {A^lmn,  I.  e. — Xen.,  1.  e.)   The  Macedonian 
conquest  did  not  prove  destructive  to  Ecbatana,  as  it 
had  to  the  royal  palace  at  Perscpolis.    Alexander  de- 
posited in  Ecbatana  the  treasures  taken  from  Perscpo- 
lis  and  Pasargada,  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life 
wa»  a  royal  visit  to  the  Median  capiul.   Although  not 
equally  favoured  bjr  the  Seleneids,  it  atiH  retained  Ae 
traces  of  its  former  grandeur ;  and  Polvbi  .s  his  left  on 
record  a  description  of  its  state  under  Aniiochus  the 
Great,  which  shows  that  Ecbatana  was  still  a  splendid 
cHjr,  thot^  it  had  been  despoiled  of  many  of  ita  more 
coBily  deeontione.  {Pdyb  ,10,  frag.  4 )   When  the 
Sekucida?  were  driven  from  Upper  Asia,  Ecbatana  be- 
came the  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  Arsacidas, 
and  we  have  tiic  autheritj  of  Tacitus  to  ahow,  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  it  still  continued  to  he 
the  Parthian  capiul.    {Tacit.,  Ann.,  16,  81.)  When 
lbs  P«tiiano,nnderthehouoof  8i«in,A.D.mn- 


covered  the  domaaioa  of  Upp«r  Aaie,  Eibntaiie,  belb 
aa  an  ancient  seat  of  empire  and  aa  a  ptnee  ntnale 

far  from  the  immediate  ncaw  of  beiween  tbr 

Persians  and  the  Romaoa,  coatinuod  to  be  a  favc«arite 
and  secure  plaee  of  naidanec.   The  natural  bulwariu 
of  Mount  ZagTOs  were  never  forced  by  the  Knrnr'n  le- 
gions, nor  did  tho  mnirons  of  Ecbataiu  ever  t>eaoUl  liw 
smoke  of  a  Roman  camp.    Consequently,  we  £nd,  fron 
Awiranoa  Maioellinea,  tbet  near  the  ciose  of  ibe  faanb 
centorjr,  Ecbatana  continued  to  be  a  great  awd  n  liwl^ 
fied  city. — The  site  of  Ecbatana  haa  been  a  matter  of 
dispute  among  modem  acfaolara.    Gibbon  and  5if  W. 
Jones  are  in  favour  of  the  pwwnt  Tabriz.    The  danna, 
however,  of  this  town  are  now  completely  set  aside. 
Mr.  Willtama  eontenda  for  Itpakan.    ( Geographf  of 
A  nr..  Asia,  p.  10,  tqq.)    He  ia  ably  refnted,  however, 
in  the  Journal  of  Edueaium.  (No.  4,  p.  805,  Mff .> 
O'Anville,  Mannert,  and  othera  dedne  for  Ummmt' 
dan,  which  is  iitidoiibtrdly  the   true  opnnnn  The 
route  of  commerce  between  liie  low  country,  in  lut 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Seleocu,  and  the  mod 
era  Bagdad  and  the  hi||^  table  land  of  inn,  ia  dm» 
mhied  by  the  physical  ebanelor  of  Ae  coootiy,  amd 
has  continued  the  same  from  the  earliest  recorded  hio- 
tory  of  those  countries  to  the  preaent  day.    I  he  pUeea 
marked  in  the  Itinerary  of  laidom*  Cbaraccnoai,  a* 
tying  in  Seleucia  and  Ecbatana,  an  the  places  iDdi- 
cated  by  modern  travellera  as  lying  on  the  roote  ha- 
Iwecn  fiagdad  and  Hammcdan.  —  Mr  Kinncir  describee 
the  cUoiate  of  Hanunedan  aa  dehgfatiul  dunag 
mootba  of  the  year;  bat  in  winter  the  'cold  in  mxmm 
sive,  3rd  fuel  with  difficwitv  procured.  Hairmpiian 
ilea  in  a  low  plain  at  the  foot  oi  Mount  Eltemid,  which 
belongs  to  the  mountain- chain  that  forma  the  last  step 
in  the  aaeent  &om  Ibo  towlaoda  of  Jrak-Arah  to  the 
high  table- land  of  Iian.   The  tnnunit  of  Elwwnd  is 
tipped  with  coniiniiril  snow.    {Kinneir^s  Perstm^  p. 
126.) — 11.  A  town  of  Syria,  in  Galiiaa  Inferior,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  suppoeed  lo  coincide  with  ibn 
modern  C'cuffa.    Here  Cambyses  gave  htm  self  a  moT- 
lal  wound  as  he  was  mounting  ius  bocae,  and  inua  lui- 
filled  the  oracle  which  had  wanted  him  tO  llOW>Ml  «f 
Ecbatana.   {U€rad.,2,U  ) 
EoHtowA,  a  monster  vprung  from  the  wakm  of  Cbiy^ 

saor  with  ^'allirhDr,  daughter  of  Ocrarmr;  She  ss 
repnaented  as  a  beauuful  woman  \n  tiie  upper  paiis  of 
thebody,  butasnatnMBtbdMrthnwniai.  (JRbiM; 
Thet^.,  997  ) 

EcHiNiDKs,  islands  formerly  lying  cp^usitc  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  but  which,  in  process  of 
time,  have  for  the  moat  part  become  connected  witb 
the  land  by  the  alluvial  deposites  of  the  muddy  woamb 
of  the  river.  Thrsp  rocks,  as  they  should  ntber  be 
termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  who  mentions  then: 
aa  being  inhabited,  and  aa  having  sent  a  force  to  Tmy 
under  the  command  of  Megaa,  a  diattngwohMl  wsnam 
of  the  Iliad,  (il.,  2.  635  )  They  an  anid  by  eown 
geographers  to  be  now  c  illed  Curzolari ;  but  this 
name  belongs  to  certain  friuiill,  poinlcd  tales  near  ibem, 
called  from  their  appearance  Ozttf  {'O^tXai)  by  thntB* 
cients.    (Cremtr^t  Anc.  Greuc,  vd.  8)  p.  9Bw) 

EcHtNOssA.    Vid.  Cimolus. 

Ec  HioN,  one  of  the  men  who  sprang  from  the  drag- 
on'a  teeth  aown  by  Cadmua.  Ho,  along  with  ibcir 
othera,  aorvived  the  conflict  that  emned,  and  — tiated 

Cadmus  in  building  Thebes.  The  monarch  gave  him 
his  daughter  Agave  in  marriage,  by  whom  be  hud  Pen- 
theus.  After  the  death  of  Cadmua  he  reigned  in 
Thebes.  Henoe  the  epithet  "Echionean,"  nppUod 
by  the  poeta  to  Aat  city.  {Ovid,  Mel.,  3,  311. — Ho- 
rat  .  n,/  ,  },  4,  84.) 

EcHioNiuKs,  a  patronymic  given  to  Pentheus  as  de- 
from  Echion.    {Ovid,  Mu  ,  3,  311.) 

Et  Hio.\it'8,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  city  of  Thebes 
as  founded  by  the  aid  of  Ecbion.    {Ond,  Mei.y  3,  3i  1 
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EcmOt  ft  da^Mo'  of  the  Air  and  Tellus,  who  chiefljr 
aBiMaiiBih»«iiiwjerdiBC«phtamw.  SbewMoos* 

g<xJdr*«  by  ber  dc-cvpcioa,  abe  wu  depnTed,  in  a  great 
imwiiJi.  by  iKf,  of  the  power  of  speech.  Juno  de- 
thtti,  dM  ii  fntnra  abe  •hoold  hftve  bat  little  om  of 
toBfM;  iiniilwteijf  ah*  km  aU  mm*  jf  d** 
iif  unr  mora  thm  rrpett  tbo  fgoBii  whteli  abo  twoid. 
Ecn:  hip{»cmng  lo  see  the  bcmutiful  y-Mit'i  N  in  :ssua, 
bocaoM  <itcpi]r  enudourcd  of  him.  But,  her  love  be- 
■f  alighted,  ifae  pioed  away  till  nothing  remained  of 

her  Hul  h*r  votr''  ai;tl  bnnc5.  Thr  fornjpr  -iti'l  rx'st";, 
use  iattei  were  couverusd  iiuo  feiaiic.  (Ona,  ^Vic/  ,  J, 
»*l,-«ff  ) 

£*cim^  a  yanpia  who,  accordiaa  to  Pausaniaa, 
iM  lAaliMJ  ihi  tarriiory  of  Hwom^  w  BoMtta. 
Oj7^  u  nid  to  have  been  their  Brat  king.  Tliey 
wc«6  eztcaaiaated  by  »  plifpa*  aad  auoeaeded  by  the 
~~  (C  iifiw  mmU,  401.-'Aaia«i.,  •» 

433.) 

,  I.  •  city  of  Meaopotamia,  in  the  diatrict  of 

_  on  the  bari\-  ci!"  a  vni.tll  rivf  r  cilltd  S'tirtus. 
ll  hj  BOttbaaat  of  Zeugma,  and  aoaibeaal  of  Saraosa' 
^d,  according  to  th«  Inn  AtA.,  WBe  geographical 
■ilM  6ooi  the  Euphrates  anri  Znij^afri/  UV.v.i '-.';:'j£f, 
f.  196}.  Procopius  {Pen.,  2,  12)  piaces  il  a  tiay's 
fMroey  from  Ba(nx  ;  and  an  Arabian  writer  cited  by 
WoMdNig  ^^^^^^^^'^^j^     Bboot  ats  pwaaM»(gi|iT 

Dunexoos  cities  which  were  built  by  Seleocns  NicatOT, 
aad  W3«  Dfobabiy  called  after  the  city  of  the  aame 
aana  in  kuccdoBia.   Il  wu  oikce  »  place  of  great  ce- 
liN>fclwtfcMBMfct>t— ftoaflbt  Syrian  goddeaa, 
«ladb  wa»      af  A*  ifcliaat  fai  Aa  woild.  During 
tbe  irii«»l;Tie  brails  which  gr.  atlv  .veakened  the  king- 
dom oi  Sym,  Aogorus  or  Abgarus  seized  on  this  city 
•ad  ita  ad|ac«Bt  territory,  which  he  erected  into  a 
kngdom,  aiid  traoamitted  the  royal  title  to  his  poater- 
itf.    We  lean  from  St  Anatin  that  our  Saviour 
raocDised  At>garu»  that  the  city  should  bo  impregiia* 
be  i  aad  £iu«ias  {HiH.  EceUs.,  4,  27)  observea, 
Am  alAotteh  taw  cgeamataaw  wat  not  mentioned  in 
aoT  ! yi'v?' 5  Tr  ••<:?.  <;t;!l  it  ■.v?.s  thr  common  belief  ;  which 
fr^  tnnca  caannneti  when  Cnosroes,  king  of  Persia, 
eita*  b«Tiag  aat  down  before  it,  was  obliged  to  raise 
AaMOk.  TUaiaattiboiramriapiMifclM.— £d«Mk 
aa—  «3m  Cifchli,  from  »  fmMm  trnfUmi  withh 
it    (Phn..  5,  ?n    I  hc  <;o urccaof  this  fountain  atiU 
wina,  and  Uie  iphahnapts  have  a  tradition  that  this 
is  Am  flam  whew  Ahfahun  offBred  up  hia  prayer  pre- 
new  t»  hts  istended  aacrifice  of  laaac.  (Compare 
IRr*«*r,  vol.  S,  p.  407.  —  Tewrmer,  lib.  S,  c.  4  ) 
Ii„  .i\e:  '.:fne«  u  wt?  ttTtririi  Rolrj,  or,  '.vith  ihf-  nrlicle 
•i  uta  Aaimt  OiriMa,  attd  1^  ahbieviatMo  Onba.  This 
iffcBMiaa  wo«U  aaaai  to  have  ariaen  from  the  ci^ 

r-.'T:«taocc  of  IId««aa  hsTmw  hrrn  the  CHpital  of  th^ 
dMtnct  Ofttoene,  oi,  as  it  was  znoro  probably  called, 
Onknrfta,  Tito  modem  naoae  is  Orrkoa  or  Or/a. 
iOirm.  Edm,  m  Atttmmu  Bibl.  Oriaa^  toL  1,  p. 
Mi.)  Tkm  Mmthm  mmm  the  spot  aa  «Iw  ant  of 
baieed  men  and  of  the  pure  -'.  Aisbic.  (Abulphara^., 
Mist.  DmtMsi.,  p.  16,  td.  Wmeling,  ad  /oc.)— II.  A 
dtj  of  Mactdcnia,  called  also  iEdeasa  atid  ^Egsp, 
aaCoate  on  the  Via  Efnatia,  thirty  miles  west  of  Fella 
Aecordiog  io  Jvstin  (7, 1)  it  was  the  city  oeeupied  by 
rs.'ir  ^g  o  :  in  ihecoiii  try,  and  u  continued 

a^acaaUj  to  be  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  tintil_the 
mm  of  apwrnumm  waa  tosn^rred  t*  FMk. 


after  this  rvrnt  it  iriTrr-pfl  th?  plarc  of  Fcpulturc  for 
;he  coyai  i^atiiy,  »i£>c«  we  are  toid  that  PbiUp  and 
Earfd'ce.  the  kjng  and  qaeen  of  Macedon,  who  bad 
bM  <•  4«Btb  bf  O^rmpiM,  aim  buried  here  by 
Caaavlar.  (JlAcn.,  4,  41.)  PaxMUiias  (1,6)  state*, 
thai  -Meunder  v^za  to  hive  Vicrn  intrrrpd  Ir  rc  ;  ru;<I 
fynhaa,  kjo^  of  £ptrua,  had  taken  and  ptun- 


opened  the  royal  totnbs  in  hopes  of  finding  treaaura 
It  waa  bare  that  Philip  was  assassinated  by  Paumn- 
its  vshih  edobmlHig  the  marriage  of  Inn  daughtoi 
Cleopatra  «ilh  .Alexander,  king  of  Epiraa.  (ihcd. 
SiC.,  16,  92.)    It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  two  ap- 

Clbttona  is  the  more  ancient,  Mgm  or  Edcssa  ;  the 
«er  form  is  always  used  by  later  writeit.  (Zfteroe^, 
Synecd.,  p.  638.)  It  in  g«nere1!y  agreed  that  the  towi 
called  Vodina,  situate  ou  lIjl-  river  Vistrilza,  which 
issues  from  the  Lake  of  Ostrovo,  repiest'nis  this  an* 
cient  ciljr;  bat  ilmay  be  obsenrcd,  that  the  namool 
Bodena  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians. {Ccdrtnus,  fol.  2,  p.  70.5 — Glyras,  p.  309.} 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  travels  {(hecct,  Egypt,  dec.,  vol.  7, 
p.  484,  Mff .)i  Qoa|tea  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fiok  of  Oun* 
bridge,  im»  Ind  viaiMd  Fodnw,  Mid  wliicb  laavoa  no 
doubt  as  to  its  identity  with  Edessa.  He  says,  "  it  it 
a  delightful  spot.  There  aro  sepulchrea  cut  in  tiie 
rock,  which  the  superstitious  inhabitaato  Iwfo  nofw 

flundered,  became  they  are  afraid  to  go  near  them, 
went  into  two,  and  saw  the  bodies  in  perfect  repose, 
with  some  kinda  of  ornaments,  snd  clultics,  and  vases. 
Then  ta  a  beautiful  inacription  in  the  town.  The  fall 
of  laitm  m  magnificent.**  (Clr«nMr*#  Anami  Owiw, 

vol.  1,  p.  W6,  Stqq  ) 

EdbtInt,  a  people  of  Spain,  south  of  the  Iberus. 
They  occu{ned  what  corresponds  with  the  northern 
half  of  rifcncttf,  and  the  aoothweatera  coroox  of  Ar* 
tgmu  (Mmmert,  Ottgr.,  toJ.  1,  p.  4M.—  Uhrtf 
vol  2,  F-  113.  .^A7-7  ) 

Edon'I  or  EnoxRs,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  .Str>-mon.  It  appears  from  Thucydideo 
(2,  99),  that  this  Thracian  clan  one*  hold  possession 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon  ia  fcr  aa  Mygdonia, 
but  that  they  were  ejected  by  the  Macedonians  The 
name  of  this  tribe  is  often  used  by  the  poets  to  eapreaa 
the  whole  of  the  nation  of  which  they  formed  n  pvt. 
(Soph.,  Ant  ,  O.^fi  -Fu^   Hec,  1183.) 

£iTioit,  tne  fad  er  of  Andromache,  and  king  of  Hy- 
poplacian  Thebe  in  Troaa.  {Horn  ,  II ,  6.  39*"i  )— II. 
The  oommaader  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  coMuerod  bj 
the  VaeedoniaBe  under  CUtaa,  new  the  Eddnedee. 
{Diod.  Sic,  18,  IS  ) 

EoBKiA,  a  nymph  of  Aricia  in  Italy,  the  spcuso  .m  d 
iiiBliiMlieaa  of  Niiinii  (F«d.Natna.)  Some  regard 
ed  her  as  one  of  the  Camonas.  According  to  the  old 
l^nd,  when  Noma  died,  Eseria  nwlted  awsy  in  teain 
into  a  fountain.  Ntcbuhr  places  the  prove  of  Egeria 
below  iS.  Baibtna,  near  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  (Ro^ 
men  HitUny,  vol.  I,  p.  203,  CemAr.  tnaul.)  Wag- 
ner,  in  a  dissertation  on  this  subject,  is  in  favour  of 
the  valley  of  Caffar^Ua,  some  few  miles  from  the  prea- 
cnt  gate  of  Saint  S<  b3M;a:i  {TV,irrr;rr,  rflmmcntcUtO 
is  Bgeria  fonUt  et  «pecn  ejuMfuc  niu. — JUarhourg, 
18M.) 

V.c.TSTy.     Vi:j  ^CgCSta. 

Eo.NATiA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  coast,  below 
Barium.  It  communicated  ita  name  to  the  consular 
way  that  followed  the  coeit  Cnmb  Canoaium  to  Brunp 
diaium.   (Stroke,  SM.)  lU  roina  are  atill  appaieM 

near  the  Torre  d^Agnazzo  and  the  town  of  MonopciH. 
{PrattUi,  Via  Affia,  lib.  4,  c.  \&.—RomMHlh,  vol.  2. 
p.  143.)  Pliny  states  (2,  107),  that  a  ecctdtt  atonr 
.vr>s  shown  at  Egnatia,  which  Dvaa  said  to  poaaeaa  the 
pioperty  of  setting  fire  to  wood  that  waa  placed  upoe 
It.  It  waa  this  prodigy,  seemingly,  which  afTorded  s< 
mtk  UMnement  to  Horace  (Set.,  1, 6,  96),  and  from 
the  eipnaaion  Jtmtna  aocro  employed  by  the  poet,  the 
stone  in  question  would  appear  to  havr  hrtn  placet 
in  the  entrance  of  a  temple,  serving  for  an  sltar.  Wha' 
Horace,  howerer,  regarded  as  a  mere  trick,  has  beci 
thooght  to  have  bad  BMne  of  nality  a^oot  it  than  ihh 
poet  Boppoaed.  SomeeemmentBlofs  imagine  Aat  A-« 
vtoTir  was  |jlarri^  nvtr  a  n..i|ihth^  <inring,  with  an  ap^r- 
toie  in  it  for  the  flame  to  pass  through ;  a  aimple  co> 

ewoU  Mt  fra  tn  Ian  *A 
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gtod  account  So  T.a  T^nde  found  in  Italy,  on  a  hilt 
mau  Pietra  Mala,  not  far  from  Firenruola,  flames 
bvatking  forth  from  the  ground,  the  vapour  from  which 
resembled  patroUtim  io  ranlt.  (  Vouagt  d^iui  Prmt' 
foU  en  Tuaie,  toI.  t,  p.  194.— 1705.)  Coffl]»re  ako 
ihp  remarks  of  Salmasius  on  the  account  given  by  So- 
^oas  of  a  volcanic  hill  near  Agh|emum  in  Sicily. 
,SgIni.,  e.  6.>>Mmw.»  otf  ioe.,  p.  §9,  t^??.) 

Etov.  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  twenty- 
five  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of  which,  according  to 
Thccydidea  (4,  102),  u  formed  the  harboar.  Thia 
hiatoriao  affiroM  ii  to  have  bMO  more  aoeieiit  than 
Amphipolia.  ft  wat  fram  Eton  tliat  Xenea  tailed  to 
Asia,  according  to  Herodotus,  aftrr  il.t-  bsttlc  of 
Salamia.  {Hcrodot.^  6,  118.)  Bogea  was  left  m 
command  of  the  town  on  Ifao  raUMtM  Iho  Persian  ar- 
mies, and  made  a  most  gallant  resistance  when  be- 
sieged by  the  Grecian  forces  under  Cimon.  On  the 
total  failure  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  he  ordered  a 
vast  ptie  to  be  raised  in  the  centre  of  UM  to«m,  uid 
lymog  placed  on  it  Ua  im«a»  oliiMm,  and  dowoetiea. 
he  caused  them  to  be  sfain ;  then,  scattering  every- 
thing of  value  in  the  Strymon,  he  threw  himself  ou  the 
burning  pile  and  peristicd  in  the  dames.  (Herodot., 
7,  \07. —Thua/d.,  1»  98.)  Aftoc  the  capture  of  Am- 
phipolis,  the  Spartan*  enJaairowod  to  gain  possession 
of  Eion  also,  but  in  this  dosisni  they  were  fnistrated 
by  the  amval  of  Thucvdides  with  a  squadron  from 
Thasus,  who  repelled  tiie  attack.  (Thucyd.,  4,  107.) 
C!eon  afterward  occupied  Eion,  and  thither  the  remains 
of  his  army  retreated  after  their  di  feat  before  .\mphip 
oUa.  (Tkunjd  ,  5.  10  )  This  place  is  mentioned  by 
Lycopbroo  (v.  417).  In  the  middle  agoa  a  Bjtanttne 
town  was  trailt  on  die  aftoof  Eion,  wbieh  now  boars 
the  name  of  Contests,  (OrMHr**  JlKMMf  Greece, 
vol.  I,  p.  295,  »eq<].) 

ELiBA,  the  port  of  the  city  of  Pergimus.  Aooovd* 
ing  to  aome  traditiona,  it  had  been  IcHinded  after  the 
aiato  of  Troy,  by  the  Atitoniana,  under  the  command 
of  Mnestheus.  (."?/ra*  .  r)22  )  Elna  was  diaUnt  12 
stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ca'icus,  and  120  from 
Pergamus.  (Strab.,  616.)  The  modem  name  is  la- 
lea  or  Lalea.  Smith  places  the  ruins  of  this  citv  at 
no  great  distance  from  Clisiakeei,  on  the  road  from 
.Smyrna  to  Brnjanat  (Acrounl  of  thr  Srrrri  Churches 
of  Atm,  p.  I.—Iav.,  36,  43  — Poiwan.,  »»  5.) 

ELAOABiLva,  I.  the  aaroame  of  tlio  cub  «t  EnMaa. 
—  U.  The  name  of  a  Romtn  ompeier.  (Fid.  Eneaa 
and  Hcliogabalus.) 

ELAPHEadLli.  a  festi  .  il  It)  honour  of  Diana  the 
HoDtreaa.  In  the  celebraUon  a  cake  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  doer,  thi^,  and  offered  to  the  goddaea.  It 
owed  its  institution  to  the  following  circumstance. 
When  (he  Phoctaus  had  been  severely  defeated  by  the 
TlMtsalians,  they  resolved,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  cer- 
tain De'iphantuB,  to  raise  a  pile  of  combustible  mJitr- 
ak,  and  burn  their  wives,  childn  n.  and  effects,  la'Ai- 
ef  than  submit  to  the  cmmv.  This  resolution  was 
uaanimoasly  apffoved  of  by  the  women,  who  decreed 
Doiphaatna  a  aown  for  hia  magnanimity.  When 
evei^thing  was  prepared,  before  thi  v  ilrr  d  the  pile, 
they  engaged  their  enemies,  and  fought  wilti  such  de»- 
perate  fury,  that  they  totally  roolod  theni,  and  obtain- 
ed a  comploto  Tietocy.  Il  cuflmoaeralioo  of  this 
miexpoeted  aneeeaa,  thfa  festival  waa  matttnted  to 
Diana,  and  observed  with  the  priMK-i  soli-rnnity. 
{Atken.,  14,  p.  646,  e.—CaatcHanus,  de  Feet.  Greee., 
p.  116.) 

£l*4TiA,  the  most  cpnsidenblp  and  important  of  the 
nioeian  cities  after  Delphi,  Bituate,  accordmg  to  Pau- 
saniaa  ;10.  34),  one  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  from 
Amphicsa,  on  a  gently  riaim  atope,  abovo  tho  fdain 
wal  ered  by  the  Cej^issoa.  It  vfna  oapCond  and  bmn- 
ed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  {Herodot.,  8,  33),  but,  being 
afterward  restored,  it  waa  occopied  by  Philip,  father  of 
Alonndor,  on  hk  advanno  jam  Fhodi  10  oMiiwn  tko 


Athenians.  Hm  alann  and  eonatetnation  producrc^  at 
Athena  by  his  approach  is  finely  described  by  Deinostii«- 
nes  in  his  Oration  de  Corona  (p.  284 — Coapare  JS^ 
ckm.  in  Ctes.f  p.  7S.— JBlraA.,  434).  Sane  yeara  aftor, 
Elatea  made  a  aoecessfnl  defenoe  againat  the  anna  of 
Cas-Mnder.  It  was,  however,  reduced  by  Philip,  son 
of  Dcmetritia,  who  bribed  the  pnocipal  inhabitanu. 
(PoHMMt.,  I.  e.)  Doling  dm  Moeedonian  war,  thip 
town  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul,  T  Flami- 
ninus,  and  taken  by  assault.  (Lip  ,  32.  IS,  aeqq.-^ 
Polvh.,  6,  26. — Id.,  18,  26.)  An  attack  «absoqueatl/ 
mado  on  Elatea  by  Taziloa,  senoial  of  Mithradnta^ 
waa  enceeaafully  repelled  by  we  inhabiianta ;  in  con 

ji  i  r  rp  of  which  ex[  '<  it  rhry  were  declared  free 
lite  Roman  senate,  ^^l'au^an,,  I.  c.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  ila  advantageous  situation,  which  comnnBdod  Iht 
entTanrc  iiito  IMiocis  and  Boeotia.  Other  panacea 
relaiivc  to  this  place  will  be  found  in  Plutarch  (Vit. 
S)^ll  ).  .^pplBn  {BrII.  Miihrad.),  Theophrastus  {Hitt 
JPlant.t  8,  8,  3),  and  Scylaz  (p.  23).  Ita  raina  are  tc 
bo  aoen  on  a  aito  callad  JBd^pftCa,  on  tbo  left  hn/k  of 
the  Cephissus,  and  at  the  foot  of  pnmr  bills  which 
unite  with  the  chains  of  Cnomis  and  (J^^ts.  Su  W. 
Gell,  in  his  Itinerary,  notices  the  remains  of  the  city 
walla,  aa  woU  aa  thoao  of  tbo  citadel,  and  tbo  niino  of 
■evoral  templea  (p.  S19. — Compm  HodMEf,  ml.  1, 
p.  140)  .\t  the  distance  of  about  twenty  stadia  to 
the  east  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Ciana;a,  described 
by  Pausonias :  its  remains  were  discovered  by  Sir  W. 
Hell  and  Mr.  Dodwell.  (Cramer**  Jneicnl  Cratm, 
vol.  2,  p.  17».) 

Elavbr,  a  river  of  Oavil,  rising  in  the  same  qaar^ 
ter  with  the  Liger,  and,  afler  punuiog  a  eonioo  almoat 
parallel  witb  it,  ftlKny  into  tbia  oamo  amua  bolmo 
Ncrrr.K.  It  is  now  the  AlUer.  {Cos.,  B.  ^  .  8,  M 
and  53.— iftf«a<r/,  Gengr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  1  IS*  ) 

£iJa,  a  etev  of  Lucania.    ( Vid.  Velta.) 

Ebnorni,  I.  one  of  the  Oceanidea,  wife  of  Atlas, 
and  mother  of  Dardatma  by  Jnpiter.  (Ovtif.  Fast.,  4, 
31  ) — IT  .\  daughter  of  Atli-  imd  Pleiono,  and  one 
of  the  Pleiades.  {Vtd  I'leiades  )— UI.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Agamemnon.  I  pon  (he  morder  of  bar 
father,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  Elcctra  renrned  her 
brother  Orestes,  then  quite  young,  from  the  fury  ol 
^EgisthuR,  by  despatchmo  him  to  the  court  of  her  nn- 
cto  Snopbiua.  king  of  Pbocta.  Tboro  Oraatoo  formed 
tbo  weH-loMrtni  attacboMnt  fbr  baa  eonahi  Pyladesi, 
which,  in  the  end,  led  to  the  marriage  of  Elcctra  with 
that  prince.  According  to  one  accouot,  Btectra  bad 
previously  been  eompMod,  by  .<Egisthua,  to  boeonw 
tbo  wife  of  a  Mycenean  rustic,  who,  havioff  regarded 
her  merely  as  a  aacred  deposite  confided  to  him  by  the 
gods,  restored  her  in  Orestes  on  tho  rr^v.vn  of  that 
pruice  to  Mycenai,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  tbrooo 
of  his  ancestoft.  Electra  became,  by  Pyladoo,  ihn 
mother  of  two  sons,  Strophias  and  Medon  Her  slory 
has  formed  the  basis  of  two  plays,  the  one  hy  Sopbo> 
dea,theotharb3rEuripidM.  {Shfkt  BU€tr,—Bmrif, 
EUetr.) 

EtnomYnM,  iahnda  fiMad  to  havo  boon  in 

.Adriatic,  off  the  mouths  of  llie  Padr^  or  Po,  and  to 
have  abounded  with  amber  (jeUetruni),  whence  thei« 
name.    (Kid.  EMdanoo.) 

ELKCTaf  ON,  son  of  Peraeoa  and  Androme  ia,  and 
king  of  Mycene.  He  waa  the  father  of  Aieroeno. 
Elcciryon  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Tcle- 
boana  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  hia  aooa,  whom 
tho  0008  of  Tapbioa,  kmg  of  the  TaMMonn,  bnd  ainin 
in  an  enroutiter.  Hci  Trning  victorious,  he  wn';  mrl 
by  Amphitryon,  and  killed  by  an  accidental  biow. 
(i4eoUod..  2,  4,  6.— V  id  Alcmena.) 

BLfti,  tbo  people  of  £lia  in  Patopon—na.  <Ft£ 
EHa.) 

EtRPHANTlMS,  an  island  of  Egypt,  h  the  Nili  .  with 
a  city  of  the  aaroe  name,  about  a  semi-si«dium  dtaianl 
ftoB  fljpoBo.   PUnr  (A.  •>  edb  it  EtophMlk  IomIr 
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41  Ift'ig^  ■Ball  tat,  being,  according  to  the  French 
mwuiemeut,  790  tow— iiwmMid  200  broad.  Tiie 
iaiand  was  rmariiable  for  itc  fcrUHty,  lad  it » tlwie- 

§en  easy  to  bt  Iieve,  thai,  in  early  ages,  when,  aceoid- 
ttg  to  MMOtlho,  i^pt  waa  divided  into  several  dynaa- 
tmti  «f  dMMlM  its  eq>ital  on  this  island.  The 
4ilaract«  of  the  Nile  are  not  far  distant,  and  hence  El- 
gpkantine  became  the  depot  for  all  the  n>ods  that  were 
^Mtincd  for  the  countries  to  the  south,  and  that  re- 
mind knd^Mriage  in  this  qinrter  in  order  to  avoid 
■•Mb  of  themer.  Tlw  nile  hM heie a reiy  con> 
iiderable  brtsdih,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that,  on 
ita  entrance  into  £gjpt,  the  inhabitants  were  desirous 
«f  WnrtMfaf  iba  ite  of  the  stream  at  the  period  of 
■a  aiwHtal  ncmse.  Henca  we  find  a  Nilometer  here, 
m  the  hanks  of  the  river.  {Slrabo,  817.)  In  the 
dne  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  garrison  stationed  on  the 
taimiw  agaitiat  the  Ethiopians  had  their  head-quar- 
Mfs  at  nf|ihinimn  In  the  Roman  times,  however, 
Ifea  firootiers  wrre  pushed  farther  to  the  south.  In  the 
favih  century,  when  all  Egypt  waa  aUongly  guarded, 
the  frat  Cekon  Theodotuma  waa  autioned  m  this  isl- 
aad.  acconiiDg  to  th«  IfotUit  ImferiL — It  i«  aunri- 
■■f  that  merely  the  Oreelc  nane  for  thia  hland  naa 
caaM  down  to  u«,  since  Herodotus  was  hero  during 
lha  Petsian  away,  when  Grecian  irin\K'nce  could  by  ! 
have  been  atron^  enough  to  supplant  the 
hf  one  which  la  evidently  a  mere  trans- 1 
latiac  of  it.  The  modern  name  of  Elephantine  i!> 
G*ti,ftt  AssvAn^  "  iho  I^!lUilJ  of  Syeiic."  There  are 
teow  ruiDS  of  great  beauty  remaining,  and,  in  particu- 
Ik,  a  awparb  cata  of  grainta,  which  formed  the  entrance 
of  oaa  of  the  porticoes  of  the  temple  of  Cnepht. 
{Mnaurt,  Gto^.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p  ;J23,  seqq  ) 

EtapHA'^Tiii.  an  impure  poetess.  Consult  Martial 
iMf^  1S»  43, 4),  Suctaoiiw  (Ftl.  Tib.,  43),  and  the 
•MMttt  of  Ike  commentatoTi  on  each  of  these  places. 

ELini  wTopH  V  r.  1 ,  ,i  rifO[i!e  of  .Ethiopia.  (Consult 
MBMlts  ooder  tho  article  .Ethiopia,  page  72,  col.  1.) 

EucennlA,  a  great  festival  observed  every  fourth 
year  by  the  Celeans,  Pbltaaiaoa,  as  also  by  the  Phenealae, 
Laecdamoonns,  f^rrhasians,  and  Cretans  ;  but  more 
part  coluty  by  the  [«.o|m-  of  Athrns  rvcry  fifth  yt-iir, 
at  Eteu»>a  ta  Attica,  where  it  was  said  to  have  been 
■Oajluttl  by  EonoIpuB,  B.C.  13M.  It  was  the  most 
ceksbrated  of  all  the  rcligio  is  ceremonies  of  Greece, 
whence  it  ts  ofltn  calied,  by  way  of  eminence, /ivo- 
r^pui.  dU  mysUna.  It  waa  so  suprrstitioualy  ob> 
sarsad^  that  if  aay  ooa  ever  revealed  it,  it  was  sup- 

ellMt  ko  had  called  dirine  vengeance  upon  his 
lad  it  eras  unsafe  to  live  in  the  same  house  with 
a  wretch  was  publicly  put  to  an  igaomin- 
Thia  festival  was  sacred  to  Ceraa  and 
;  ovaiythiBf  contamed  a  myatery ;  and 
rlf  waa  bnown  only  by  the  name  of  iiX' 
'kin,  from  the  aorrev  [jutjfio^)  which  she  snfTered  for 
dw  loss  of  her  ^oghter.   This  mvsterioua  aecrecy 
waa  solemnly  nhsamd,  and  enjohted  on  all  the  vols- 
rws  of  the  jjodde^s ;  ind  if  any  one  ever  appeared  at 
the  celebntioa.  eititei  inleutionally  or  through  igno- 
rance, witfaool  mtfm  attrodnction,  he  was  immcdiatelr 
»Kh  Mk  Vmmm  of  both  seiaa  and  all 
Mri  at  MMHUanibr,  and  it  waa  looked 
as  so  hnnoaf  a  crime  to  neglect  this  sacred  par'. 
«  ral^on.  that  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest  accusation.'^ 
which  coaUibolad  ta  the  coadoauiation  of  Socrates. 
The  naitiated  «Mn  andar  the  more  particolar  care  of 
the  deities,  aod  dMnfan  their  lives  were  supposed  to 
ittrnded  with  mote  happiiiess  and  real  security  than 
thaaa  of  other  men.  TUaboi^t  waa  not  only  granted 
•JMof  Ifc.  bat  it  aaiaaM  beyond  the  grave,  and  they 
^rtr  'ti'Tfioared  wfth  the  firot  places  in  the  Elv*inn 
f»rt..i.  wa-ie  others  were  left  to  wallow  in  perpetual 
filths  %Bd  ifnominy .    Aa  iM  twiafta  of  azpiation  were 
partieakv  can  was  takaa  in  examining 
of  Ihoaa  sHm»  sran  pnaantad  for  initia- 


tion.  Such  as  were  goil^  of  murder,  though  agamat 
thoir  will,  and  such  aa  wofo  convicted  of  impiety 
or  any  hcinoaa  crime,  were  not  admitted ;  and  the 

Athenians  suffered  none  to  be  initiated  but  those 
that  were  members  of  their  cily.    Thia  reguialion, 
which  compelled,  according  to  the  popular  beUaf,  Her* 
coles,  Castor,  and  Pollux  to  become  ciliztns  of  .\th- 
ens,  was  strictly  observed  in  the  lirst  ages  ol  the  iiisti- 
tution,  but  afterward  alipersons,  barbarians  cxcejjteJ, 
were  freeljr  initiated.   The  feativais  ware  divided  into 
the  greater  and  leas  mysteries.   The  teaa  were  instito- 
ted  from  the  following  circumstance  ;  Hcrcults  passed 
near  Elcusis  while  the  Atbenuna  wcte  celebrating  the 
mysteries,  and  desired  to  be  initiated.   As  this  could 
not  be  done  because  ho  was  a  stranger,  and  as  Eumol- 
pus  was  nnsrffiing  to  displease  him  on  account  of  bia 
great  power,  and  die  services  which  he  bad  done  to 
the  Athenians,  another  festival  was  instituted  without 
violating  the  laws.    It  was  caUed  iuKp&,  and  Herealaa 
was  solemnly  admitted  to  the  celebration,  and  initiated. 
These  minor  mysteries  were  observed  at  Agraj  near  the 
Iliasus.    The  greater  were  celebrated  at  Beiuis,  from 
which  place  Cerca  haa  been  called  Eleusinia.    In  later 
times  the  smaller  festirala  were  preparatory  to  the 
f^reater,  and  no  person  could  be  initiated  at  Elcusis 
without  a  previous  purihcation  at  Agra:.    'riii»  purifi- 
cation they  performed  by  keeping  thtmsclvea  pure, 
chaste,  and  unpolluted  during  nine  days,  after  which 
they  came  and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers,  wearing 
garlands  of  flowers,  called  la/upa  or  i/itfja,  and  hav- 
ing under  their  feel  Aio{  xwdiov,  Jupiter's  aktn,  which 
waa  the  skin  of  a  victim  offered  to  that  god.   The  per- 
son who  asyistod  was  called  tMpuiof,  from  vi^uip,  ica- 
Ur,  which  wait  used  at  the  purification  ;  and  they  lliein- 
selves  were  called  fivarat,  ike  inUiaUi.    A  year  after 
the  initiation  at  the  leas  mjratwiea  they  sacrificed  » 
sow  to  Cerea,  and  were  admitted  into  the  greater,  and 
the  secrets  of  the  festivala  were  itolemnly  revealed  to 
them,  from  which  they  were  called  l^poi  and  ^iroir- 
rai,  tiupMfare.  The  institution  waa  performed  in  the 
following  manaer ;  the  candidates,  crowned  with  myr- 
tle, were  admitted  by  night  into  a  place  called  fivart' 
Kur  rrr/s 'i.;,  the  mysltcol  temple,  a  vast  and  stupendous 
building.    As  they  entered  tho  temple,  they  purified 
themseTvea  by  washing  their  handa  in  holy  water,  and 
received  for  admonition  that  tlicy  were  to  conic  with 
a  mind  pure  and  undetllcd,  withuui  wiucu  the  clcduU- 
ness  of  the  body  would  be  unacceptable.    After  thia 
the  holy  mvaterics  were  read  to  them  ftom  a  lama 
book  called  virpufUL,  bacaose  made  of  Iwe  tUmUf 
iriTpai,  fitly  (oincnted  together;  and  then  the  prieat, 
called  itf>o<^uvTr}c,  proposed  to  them  certain  quealions, 
to  which  they  readily  answered.    Aiier  this,  strange 
and  fearful  objects  presented  themselves  to  their  sight; 
tho  place  often  seemed  to  quake,  and  to  appear  sud* 
denly  resplendent  with  fire,  and  iiniiiedialely  covered 
with  gloomy  darkness  and  honor.    Sometimea  fiaahea 
of  lightning  appeared  on  every  aide.   At  other  times 
thunder,  hideous  iioi>cs,  and  ho'.vlinifs  were  heard,  and 
the  trembling  spcclalors  were  alaxiued  by  sudden  and 
dreadful  appariliona.    TUa  was  catted  avrofia,  iniui 
tion.   When  these  ceieoMmlea  won  ended,  the  weid 
K()>f  waa  tittered  by  the  oflteiating  priest,  which  im* 
plu  d  that  all  was  ended,  and  that  those  present  might 
retire.    In  the  common  text  of  Hesycbius,  the  words 
Koy^  Sftira^  are  said  to  have  baoo  ottered  on  this  oc- 
casion (Ko;. f,  ofirta^'  tm^uvi^fia  rtreXeofiivoii),  and 
various  explanations  have  been  attempted  to  be  given. 
Wilford,  for  example,  makes  the  words  in  question  to 
have  been  Koyf,  '0^  Iltt^.  and  maintains  that  they  are 
pore  Sanaerit,  and  naed  this  day  by  the  Biahmina,  at 
the  conclusion  of  sacred  rites  I    (A*ia^»c  Reicarchet, 
vol.  5,  p.  297.)    Miinter,  Creuzer,  Ouvaroff,  and  oth- 
ers, have  adofled  the  opinion  of  Wilford.  (Jfi<ii|ir« 
ErkHntng  etner  grittk.  Intdm/t.,  p.  18. — Creuur, 
SymMik,  vol.  4,  p.  878. —  Otmroff,  E$*n  tur  Um 
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JfyiL  £Bkim»t  p.  26,  teaq.  —  Sckelling,  mier  du 
tfwrlfif.  9on  Smaikrak,  p.  9 1 . )   The  Bpeeditioiii  of 

tU  tjiese  mitera,  as  well  as  the  ojiinion  of  Von  Tlam- 
mer,  who  denvps  ihe  word  'U^Tra^  from  the  Persian 
CamMttck,  which  deoolM,  aeeoiding  to  him,  *'voH 
mi  compott*  hft?e  been  T«nr  aneeremontoaslj  j^at  to 
flight  hy  Ix>beek.  This  able  and  judicious  critic  has 
emended  the  text  of  Hosychius  so  as  to  read  as  fol 
Iowb:  Koyi,  6ftotG>f  ira^,  kiri^uvrifia  rere^.eefih'Otc, 
mi  thm  both  itiy^  and  mif  are  nothing  more  than 
merr  terms  of  dtsmission.  The  former  of  these 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  tlic  Athenian  assem- 
blies for  voting.  The  pebble  or  ballot  was  dropped 
into  the  oro  thnnigb  a  kmg  conical  tub« ;  and  aa  tbia 
tnbo  waa  prabaMy  of  aome  length,  and  the  un  itaalf 
of  coiisideraMc  size,  in  order  to  enable  several  hundred 
per»ons  to  vote,  the  stone  striking  a^inst  the  metal 
bottom  made  a  sharp,  loud  oobe.  This  sound  the 
Athenians  imitated  by  the  monosyllable  Koy^.  Hence 
the  term  Koyi  came  to  denote  that  all  was  ended,  that 
the  termination  of  an  affair  was  reached  ;  and  hence 
Heajcbius  assimilates  it  to  the  form  n-o^»  which  ap- 
|warB  to  have  hai  the  aamo  Ibieo  aa  tbo  Latin  iotof- 
)pction  pax.  (Lobeek,  Aglnr-ph'^rr.vf ,  t-  776,  stqq. — 
FhiloL  Mmeum,  No.  S,  p.  l'Z5,  nut ) — lint  lo  return  to 
the  mysteries  :  the  garmeota  in  which  the  new-comers 
mra  loiiiaied  won  hold  aacied,  and  of  do  l«aa  afficacy 
lo  avert  evtia  than  ehaima  and  ineantatfom.  From 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  they  were  never  left  ofT 
before  they  were  totally  unfit  for  wear,  after  which  they 
were  appropriated  for  ddldion,  OT  dedicated  to  the  goa- 
dess.  The  chief  person  (hat  attended  at  the  initiation 
was  called  lepo^vr^,  the  reveaUr  of  tacred  thinr^s. 
He  V.  a  c;  izen  of  Athens,  and  held  his  office  during 
life,  though,  among  the  Ccleans  and  Phliasians,  it  was 
ftnitad  to  the  OMiod  of  foar  yean.  He  was  obliged 
to  devote  himself  totally  to  the  service  of  the  deities ; 
aiid  his  life  was  to  be  chaste  and  single.  The  Hiero- 
phant  had  threoattMidainla ;  the  first  was  called  igdov- 
JCOf,  tonMwtr,  and  was  permitted  to  marnr ;  the 
•eeond  was  eaHed  tif/n  f,  a  crier ;  the  tbml  amninis- 

tcred  at  the  altar,  and  was  called  6  eiri  fJufiili.  There 
were,  besides  these,  other  inferior  officers,  who  took 
pattieular  care  that  everything  was  performed  accord- 
to  eostom.  The  first  of  these,  called  [iaaO.cvi, 
was  one  of  the  archons ;  he  offered  prayers  and  sac- 
rifices, and  took  f  :'-:f"  tji  it  ilu  rr  was  no  indecency  or 
Ur^alaritj  daring  the  celebration.  Boaidea  him  there 
were  fcar  other*,  called  hrifuk^iTtUt  eiir«l0rt,  elected 
bf  thf  people  One  of  them  was  chosen  from  the  sa- 
cred tamtly  of  the  £umolpide,  the  other  waa  one  of 
the  Ceryces,  and  the  rest  wevs  fton  among  the  citi- 
IMW.  There  were  alao  ten  peiaona  who  aansted  at 
Ufe  and  every  other  fiNCKral.  caHed  lepoiroiol,  because 
they  ojfered  xarrificet. — Th  s  fi  ■^fival  was  observed  in 
the  month  Bocdromion  or  September,  and  continued 
nine  days,  from  the  IBth  till  the  SSd.  Dtnjng  that 
time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest  any  man,  or  present  any 
petition,  on  [)ain  of  forfeiting  a  thousand  drachmas,  or, 
according  to  others,  on  pain  of  death.  It  was  also  un- 
lawful for  tboae  who  were  initiated  to  ait  npon  the 
cover  of  a  well,  to  eat  beana,  nmlletay  or  weaaab.  If 
any  woman  rode  to  Elensis  in  a  chariot,  she  was  obli- 
by  an  edict  of  Lycurgus,  to  psy  6(KM)  drachmas, 
desisn  of  thta  law  waa  to  destroy  all  distinction 
botweeothe  richer  and  poorer  sort  of  citizens  — The 
fifit  day  of  the  celebration  was  called  uyvpfio^,  assem- 
bly, as  it  might  he  said  that  the  worshippers  first  met 
together,  llie  second  day  waa  called  &Xad$  fivarai, 
fo  Aa  aae,  ami  thtt  are  ndtiaUi,  bocaoao  they  were 
commandf-ff  'o  purify  themselves  by  bathing  in  the  sea. 
On  the  third  day  sacrifices,  and  chiefly  a  mullet,  were 
offered  ;  as  also  barley  from  a  field  of  Eleusis.  These 
oMatioM  were  eaUed  ©io,  and  held  so  sacred  that  the 
pilaala  IhauaolToa  wen  not,  aa  io  other  sacrifices,  per- 
■itlid  10  paitaka  of  them.  QiK^Mk^^ 
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made  a  solemn  proceaaioo,  io 

bukcf  of  Certtj  waa  casned  about  in  a  conaoeiolM 

aart,  while  on  every  side  the  people  sf,n\;tf(!,  X'^'i''"' 
AmtijTep,  hail,  Ceres!  After  these  followed  wouwu. 
caOad  tuen^Mi,  who  carried  batkeu^  in  whiah  waoa 
seitamum,  caraed  woo),  grains  of  salt,  a  serpeot,  pma. 
e^ranates,  reeds,  ivy-buughf,  certain  cakes,  die.  TLe 
filth  was  called  ly  tuv  /.afirrudui'  r/fupa,  the  lurch-day^ 
because  on  the  foiiowMig  night  the  people  ran  about 
with  torches  in  thoir  hands.  It  was  usual  to  dedicate 
tnrrhcs  to  Ceres,  and  contend  which  shrnlJ  offer  the 
largest  in  conuuemoration  of  the  travels  ui  liie  god- 
dess, and  of  her  lighting  a  torch  at  the  flatnes  of  Mooot 
JStna.  The  aixtA  day  waa  catted  'laajg^,  kom  Iao> 
draa,  the  eon  of  Jopiter  and  Cens,  who  accompenied 
his  mother  in  her  search  after  Proaerfiina,  with  a  torch 
in  his  hand.  From  that  circuaisunce  hi«  statue  had  a 
torch  in  its  hand,  and  was  carried  in  sol  coin  proeeeaieo 
from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis.  The  fttat>ie,  wkb 
those  that  accompanied  it,  called  'latixayuyoi^  waa 
crowned  with  myrilc.  In  the  way  noihmg  was  heard 
but  siooing  and  the  noise  of  brazen  kettles,  as  the  vo> 
tanae  mnead  along.  The  wav  tbroo^  which  they 
issued  from  the  city  was  called  Jf/xl  the  taered 

tray,-  the  rcsting-placc,  lrp<i  avur),  from  a  ^-trtt 
which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  abo  slopped 
on  4  bridge  over  the  Cephiaaua,  where  ihejr  danded 
thoae  that  paaaed  by.    After  they  bad  paoeed  tbia 

bridge,  they  entered  Eleusis  by  a  place  calUd  fivc- 
TiK.il  etaoios,  the  myalual  enlrance.  On  tlit-  scvcath 
day  won  aporta,  in  which  the  victors  were  rewarded 
with  a  measure  of  barle)s  as  that  grain  bad  been 
first  sown  in  Eleusis.  The  eighth  day  was  called 
'^'ifavpiuv  because  once  .Esculapius,  at  his 

return  from  EpiidauriM  to  Athens,  waa  initiatod  by 
the  repetition  of  tbo  leaa  mysteriea.  It  bacamo  eoi^ 
tomary,  therefore,  to  celebrate  them  a  socond  tune 
tipon  this,  that  such  as  had  uot  hitherto  Seen  initia- 
ted miebt  be  lawfully  admitted.  The  ninth  and  laM 
dav  of  &e  fcatival  waa  called  «:^^h^|mi4,  tmrikm  *»- 
telt,  becsoae  it  waa  ttaoal  to  fill  two  ancn  Tesaela  with 
wine,  one  of  which  being  placed  towards  th-  <  -t  l  i 
the  other  towards  the  west,  which,  after  the  rcpcuiMto 
of  some  mystical  words,  were  both  thrown  down,  and 
thf  ',v;np  Vicina  sjiillfd  on  the  ground,  was  offered  as  a 
libiiwou.  The  Eleusaiiiu  mysteries  lasted  about  lagh- 
teen  huadred  years,  and  were  hnally  abolished  by 
Theodosiiu  tbo  Great. — Various  opioiona,  m»  may  weil 
be  aoppoaed,  have  been  enloilainM  by  modem  acbot 
ars  respecting  the  nature  and  end  of  the  EleosiaiaD 
mysteries.  The  following  are  some  of  the  resnUa  «C 
the  inquiries  of  the  learned  and  jndiewm  I(^*r^ 
(AglaophamuM,  p.  3,  teqq.) — In  the  tmj  aaily  agaa  of 
Greece  and  Italv,  and  probably  of  most  comitriee,  the 
inhabitanU  of  the  various  independent  districts  inlu 
which  thoy  were  divided  Itad  very  little  commoiucar 
tien  with  «adi  otlMr,  and  a  stranger  was  regudod  Ma 
little  belter  than  an  enemy.  Each  state  had  its  favour- 
ite deities,  under  whose  especial  protection  it  was  hdd 
to  be,  and  these  deities  were  propitiated  hy  sacrifieoa 
and  ceraaoniea,  wbtch  wen  atfioraDi  io  diffwart 
placea.  It  la  fiudier  to  bo  vacolleetod,  tbat  tiio  Graaha 
believed  their  gods  to  bo  very  little  superior  in  moral 
qualities  to  themselves,  and  they  feared  that  if  prom- 
ises of  mora  splendid  aoud  abuiulant  sacnficea  and  oAtw 
ings  wore  made  to  them,  they  might  not  be  able  to 
resist  the  temptation.  As  the  best  modu  of  c^icapuig 
the  calamity  of  being  deserted  by  their  patrons,  they 
adopted  the  espedieat  of  concealing  their  namwat  oad 
of  oniadaw  rtiangeia  from  their  worahtp.  Piivnte 
families,  in  Tike  manner,  excluded  tbeur  fellow-citizens 
from  their  family-sacriikes  \  and  in  tboeo  aiates  where 
ancient  aerolites  and  such  like  wmpmaorved  as  na- 
tional palladia,  the  sight  of  them  was  restricted  to  the 
magistrates  aud  pnoeipal  persons  in  the  state.  {A^Ia- 
^  p.  flA,  m  874.)  W«  an  to  wadtoti.  «b«i 
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i%  and  Adieos  were  long  independent  of  each 
mkm.    (AfiiU^,  p-  214.         —MtUUr,  Dorutiu, 
ihL  I«  p.  101.)   The  wonbip  of  Ceres  tod  Proter- 
puM  wt»  the  nttioMl  ud  secret  rel^ioD  of  the  Eleu- 
«Bux».  ft9in  which  the  Atheiiiani  were  of  course  ex- 
eiod«<J.  as  wei!         otlic  r  (irccks.    But  when  Elousu 
nooo^eetedt  and  liie  two  atstcs  coeleeced,  the  Aliie- 
Mam  hmamm  participeteis  in  tiM  worebip  of  tbeee 
which,  however,  remaiited  mi  long  confined  to 
aa  to  h««e  given  nte  to  a  ptoverb  (  Attiaoi  tu 
ta),  applied  to  tbow  who  met  together  in  ae- 
cm  (at  Um  pwfnnMnoe  of  my  miter.   {Aglaoph  , 
p.  r71.)  OtwitaBf,  with  the  MTtneo  of  knowledge, 
and  the  deeline  of  Miperttition  and  national  illibcrality, 
aiM'Tffr  ID  wittiee*  the  Miemn  ntee  celebrated  each 
year  u  Bleaeie  wee  eitended  to  all  Oreekt  of  eitber 
mex  and  of  errry  rank,  proridod  iher  came  at  the  prop- 
er timr,  had  committed  no  inexpiable  offctico,  had  per- 
iicwiDed  the  reijaisitc  privious  eereniunies,  and  were 
kj  aa  AtbeweacuaieiL   {AgUtofk,  p.  14, 
Tkcie  wft^tAtf  M  thfey  wwe'tniDedi  were 
w\th  a  ronsiderable  degree  of  splendour,  at 
of  the  alale,  and  under  the  aupennicudcnce 
alee ;  whewo  it  taiOoma,  n  ■  ueceaaaiy 
that  the  ritac  eonid  hat*  eonuined  no- 
dMt  wet  KTocshr  immonl  or  iodeeenL  {Apia- 
«fh  .  p  1 16.)    There  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  valid 
yaaaea  for  auppoauig,  as  many  do,  that  a  public  dis- 
mtmm  m  the  origin  of  thinga  and  that  or  the  gods, 
mi  on  other  high  and  important  matters,  was  de- 
l^cnd  by  the  Hierophant,  whose  name  would  rather 
to  be  derived  from  his  tihthyting  the  tacred 
l»,  aiKiiiit  statoee  piobablr  of  the  goddeaaea, 
I  kipt  caioADy  flOfeiM  npi,  mA  only  ehowu 
OTi  ihe«c  solemn  occasioni.    The  delivery  of  a  puhlrc 
ducoorsc  woaki,  in  fact,  have  been  quite  repugnant  to 
wages  of  the  Greeks  in  their  worship  of  the  gods  ; 
and  the  evidaiica  ofiiend  la  aapport  of  this  sapposition 
Bvtlho  imging  of  sacred  hymns, 
jB  ht>no-v:r  of  the  goddess,  slways  formed  a  part  of  the 
oamce.    (AgLai^.,  p.  63, 193.— Jlfiii/«r,  FroUgom., 
fk  flWt      >  The  ancient  writers  are  fall  of  the  prala* 
Ob  of  thf  Elenamian  myatcncs,  of  the  advanta;;e  of 
inthMUiy  L  e.,  adnutlid  to  participale  lu  ihem, 
of  the  fatoor  of  the  gods  in  lift,  and  the  cheerful 
iVhiah  were  the  consequence  of  it. 
iu  boea  taken  to  assert,  that  a  sys- 
of  rphpoo  htllo  inferior  to  purt  Christianity  wa.s 
_  lit  la  tiiem.   But  tbeee  hopes,  and  this  iraoquiUity 
of  ouod  and  favoarof  kHMM,  are  easy  to  be  accoimted 
§m  wrthoot  basing  weooiao  to  ao  absurd  a  ^poeition. 
Every  art  pwftnBod  in  obedience  to  the  will  o(  Heaven 
t*  >.  I;,  vfd  !o  draw  down  its  favour  on  the  performer 
The  Mosaalman  laakee  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Kstaba  at 
Moeea,  tbeOaMblO  Loretto,  Coropoatella,  or  else- 
where ;  ? "3  each  i?  pcrsuadid  that,  by  having  done 
so.  be  Vi*s  wcuicd  tne  dnuic  t'avour.    (Aplaoph.,  p. 
70,  se^.)    So  the  Greek  uho  was  mitiated  at  Eleusts 
(tka  najst«n«e  o^^kh  place,  owing  to  the  fame  in 
sHrtih  AdMwdHhBii  tko  aplendowr  and  magnifi- 

ceocc  ■with  whi^  they  were  performed,  eclipsed  all 
Others}  ntataod  enr  after  a  hvely  aense  of  the  hap- 
flMbOB  widek  ha  hit  oajoycd,  when  admitted  to  view 
iImi  iBiorav  ef  Ika  iinaiiieliid  temple,  and  the  aaciod 
NttLM  wkiefc  il  oaaMlMd,  when,  to  his  excited  imagi> 
t^'  I".,  'hf  very  gads  ibemsclvfii  xtemfJ  visiWy  to  de- 
eecod  from  <lMB|rjOiyapian  al>odcs,  amid  the  solemn 
*f  A^^Mitiog  priesu.   Henee  there  nato- 
mfa  aro*'*  s  persQasion,  (hat  the  brnit;n  regards  of  the 
■HKwcre  bi  nt  ufx>n  him  througii  alter  life  ;  and,  aa  man 
#M  neecr  diveet  himself  of  the  belief  of  his  continued 
4iMaDOO  after  dboth^f  tivid  hope  of  cn}oying  bliss  in 
Ha  Uh  «•  eei^'  3|HMO>«wjdnKly  the  principle  al- 
le*!^^  «uted.  of  ae^ng  to  discover  liiu  causes  of  re- 
■aitakte  appeamoM,  which  gave  origin  to  moat  of 
liw  iiipiitiin  ftp  roBWiaili  awMO  of  tto 


and  ceranoniea  which  took  place  in  the  Elejsinias 
mysteries.  The  stranger,  dazzled  and  awed  by  hn 
own  conception  of  the  sacredoess  and  importance  m 
all  be  beheld,  conceived  that  nothing  there  could  be 
without  some  mysterious  meaning.  What  this  might 
be  he  inquired  of  the  otFicisting  mmisters,  who,  as  vari- 
ooa  peaeagee  in  Herodotus  aiul  Pauaaiuaa  abow,  were 
eoldom  witfiont  a  legend  or  Saerti  Atemnt  (Upit 
XuyoQ),  as  it  wai  eallcd,  to  explain  the  dress  or  cere- 
mony, which  owed,  perhaps,  its  true  origin  to  the  ca- 
price or  aportive  humour  of  a  ruder  period.  Or  if  tho 
initiated  peraon  «a»  binoelf  oodowcd  with  inventivo 
power,  he  explained  the  appearkncoa  according,  m  gen- 
era),  to  the  system  of  philosophy  which  he  hitii!>elf  had 
embraced.  (yi^ieepA.,  p.  180,  uq.)  it  was  thus  that 
Porphyry  coneoivoa  iba  Hforaphant  to  represent  tho 
Platonic  Demiurgua  or  creator  of  the  world  ;  the  torch- 
bearer  {6^6ovxo{)  the  aun  ;  the  altar-man  (o  im  i^ufUfi) 
the  moon  ;  the  herald  {K^pvi)  Herine^i ;  and  the  other 
ministers  the  inferior  ataia.  These,^hinciea  of  priaeta 
and  philosophen  hatro  beeo  fonnod  by  nradon  writon 
into  a  complete  fiyatero,  and  Satnt-Croix  m  particular 
descnbes  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  wflh  as  much  mi- 
nuteness as  if  be  had  been  actually  himself  initiated. 
(Compare  Wisr^ton's  I>t«-  Legation. -^StthU-Cnig, 
Reekerehes  tur  lt»  M^stiret,  dec.) — It  ia  to  be  ob- 
served, HI  conclusion,  witli  resptct  to  the  charges  of 
iinpicly  and  ii^orahty  brougiit  against  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  by  aome  Fathers  of  the  Church,  that  thia 
arose  from  their  confounding  them  with  the  Bacchic, 
Isiac,  Mitliraic,  and  other  privale  mysteries,  inohlly  im- 
ported from  Asia,  which  were  undoubtedly  liable  to 
that  imputation.  It  moal  alwaya  be  remembered,  that 
flwao  ef  Eleoaia  wen  jwUie,  and  edehrated  in  tho 
stale.  (Aglaoph.,  p.  116,  197,  202.  1263— ilfMer, 
I'roieg.,  p.  248,  teq. — Ketghtla/'*  Mj/tUoiogy,  p.  181, 
teqq.) 

Eutoaia  or  ELioaiN,  I.  an  •neioot  city  of  ficMtia, 
which  alood,  according  to  tradition,  near  Cops  and 

ihe  Lake  Copais,  and  was,  together  with  another  an- 
cient city,  named  Athenai,  inundated  by  the  waters  o 
that  lake.  {S^ab.,W7.)  Stepbanua  of  Bysantium  re- 
ports, that  when  Crates  drained  the  waters  which  had 
overspread  the  plains,  the  city  of  .\thenK  became  visi- 
ble (a.  V.  'Ai'r/iai).  ('ompare  Mullir.  Gesclt.  HcUen- 
isch.  Stimmt  und  StmdU,  vol.  1,  p.  d7,  teqq. — II.  A 
city  of  Attica,  oipiidiatant  from  Megara  and  the  Fl^ 
rff'us,  and  famed  for  the  celebration  of  the  inysterioa 
of  Ceres.  According  to  some  writers,  it  derived  ita 
name  from  a  hero,  w  horn  somo  affirmed  to  be  the  bod 


of  Mercury,  but  othora  of  Ongoa.  {Pmmn.,  1, 38.— 
Compare  Arutid.,  Kket.  Eutt$.,  Tol.  1,  p.  257.)  Its 

uri^jiu  18  certainly  of  the  highest  aiitiiputy,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  already  existed  in  tho  lime  of  Cecrops 
{Strabo,  387),  but  we  era  not  informed  by  whom,  or 
at  what  period,  the  worship  of  Ceres  was  introduced 
there.  Eusebius  plaecs  the  building  of  the  first  tem- 
ple in  the  reign  of  Pandion  {Chron  ,  2,  p  66);  but, 
according  to  other  autbora,  it  ia  more  anc  ient.  ( Clem, 
AUx.,  Strtm.,  1,  p.  Ml.— T«<i«n,  ad  Grctc  ,  c.  W.) 
Celeus  IS  said  to  have  been  king  of  Eleu'is  when 
Ceres  liral  arrived  lliere.  (Horn  ,  Hymn  tn  Car.,  96. 
— JK.  ikU.,  35G  — 7d.  tMd.,  474.)  Some  etymologists 
auppoae  that  £leuai8  waa  ao  called,  because  Cerea, 
after  trarersing  the  whole  world  in  poreott  of  bar 
daughter,  came  hero  (iXix'OtJ,  veiiio),  snd  ended  her 
search.  Diodorus  SkuIus  (5,  691  makes  the  name 
Elooaia  to  have  been  given  this  city,  as  a  menumant 
to  posterity,  that  com  and  the  art  of  culdvating  it  waio 
brought  from  abroad  into  ,\ttica  ;  or,  to  use  the  wofda 
of  the  historian,  "becaj'^i-   the  pirson  ul.o  brought 

thither  the  eeed  of  com  come  from  foreign  paru."  A* 
one  period  Eleoaia  was  poworfiri  onoogh  to  conland 
with  Athens  for  the  sovereijnity  of  Attica.  This  was 
in  the  time  of  Eumolpus.  The  controversy  waa  ended 
by  a  uooir.  wharem  it  waa  atlpobtod  that 
^  486 
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should  yield  to  the  control  of  Athena,  but  thet  the  «a- 
cred  rites  of  Ceres  should  be  celebrated  at  the  former 
citjr.  Ceres  and  Tnpioicinus  were  l>oth  worshipped 
here  with  pecnlier  edemnity,  and  here  aleo  was  shown 
Ae  Rtrku  Caaipiie,  Khera  Oerae  wee  eeid  to  have 
first  sown  cnm.  (Pansania^,  I,  38  )  Dodwcli  ob- 
•ervea,  that  the  boit,  though  and,  still  produce*  abuu- 
deiit  hervesu  (vol.  1,  p.  68a|.  The  tempte  of  Elensis 
wee  hamed  by  the  Persian  ennj,  in  the  infecioB  of 
Attiee  (Herod.,  9,  65),  but  wae  tebailt.  under  the  ed* 

mini«tr;»f ion  of  Pericles,  hy  Ictinus,  llie  archiic^t  nf 
the  Parthenon.  {Strabo,  M^.—Mut.,  Vtt.  tcncltt.) 
fkiebe  eaya,  that  the  mystic  cell  of  thie  eelehnted  edi- 
fice was  capable  of  containing  many  persons  as  a 
theatre.  A  poilico  was  afterward  added  by  Derae- 
Irios  Phalereus,  who  cmployf^d  for  that  purpose  the 
eicbiteot  Philo.  ThU  naagnificent  structure  was  en- 
tivelv  destroyed  by  Alerie  A.D.  896  {Euntp.,  Vit. 
Sopk,,  p.  76),  and  ha-s  rrer  since  rrmained  in  ruins. 
Etousis,  though  so  considerable  and  important  a  place, 
was  classed  among  the  Attic  dcmi.  {Strabo,  I.  e.)  It 
heloraed  to  the  tribe  HimxKboootis.  {Stepk.  Byz., 
t.  V.  ^KletHTlf.)  *  Livy  speaks  of  the  citadel  as  being 
a  fortress  of  sonic  strength,  comprised  within  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  the  temple  (31,  SI&.— Compere  8cy- 
icr,  Peripbu,  p.  SI);  tod  Dederell  ohmvet  (vol. 
1,  p  ft^4),  that  the  acropohs  was  elevated  upon  a 
rockv  rult'L',  which  rises  to  the  north  of  ibe  ictnplc  of 
Ceres — tiilleusis,  now  called  Leattnn,  is  an  inconsid- 
enble  viliige,  inhabited  by  a  few  AUiuuiD  Chhttieae. 
(dendfar**  TVaaelr,  At.)  The  edoeeel  atetoe  of 
the  E!i  tiMniaii  Ceres,  the  work  of  PhiJias,  after  hav 
mg  sutfcrcd  loany  mutilations,  was  brought  over  to 
B^{knd  by  Dr.  Oleike  and  Mr.  Cripps  in  18U1,  and 
now  stands  in  the  vestibalo  of  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridite.  The  temple  itself  was  subsequently 
cleared  hy  Sir  Win.  Gel).  (Grmner'e  Axeiimt  Grmt, 
vol  2,  p  360,  teqq.) 

Kt.EUTiiKR^,  a  city  ef  Attica,  on  the  xoid  fimm 
Klnnsis  (o  Plai-ra,  .vhich  appears  to  have  Once  belong- 
ed to  Uicuua,  but  tiually  became  included  within  the 
limiu  of  Attica.  (Strabo,  413.)  Paosaniu  reports 
(1*98).  that  the  Eleatheriana  were  not  eenqqeted  by 
the  AtheBkoa,  hot  voliuMeriljr  onited  themiehae  to 
that  people,  from  their  constant  enmity  to  the  The- 
bans,  nacchus  is  said  to  have  been  bom  m  this  town 
CDioi  Sic,  3,  85.)  This  ancient  site  probablv  cor- 
IMponds  with  that  now  called  Gypto  Castro,  where 
nodem  trsTeners  have  noticed  the  ruins  of  a  consid- 
erable fiirtress  situated  on  a  ytecp  rock,  and  apparently 
designed  to  protect  the  pass  of  (^itheroo.  {DodweWt 
Tmtr,  vol.  1.  p.  S83.— Oraeur'f  ilndeitf  Grteu,  vol 
%  p  407  ) 

EbauTHKRiA.  a  festival  celebrated  at  Piat»a  in  hon- 
our of  Jii[)iter  Kleuthcrius,  or  the  asscrter  of  liberty, 
by  del^ates  from  alrooet  all  the  eitiee  of  Greece.  Its 
watitotion  oriinneted  in  thie:  after  the  Tietory  ob- 
tained hv  the  f'Tecians  under  Pansnnias  over  .Mardo- 
niuB,  the  Persian  general,  in  the  vicinity  of  Plataea,  an 
altar  and  statue  were  erected  to  Jupiter  Eleatherias, 
who  had  freed  the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny  of  the  hnr- 
beilsne.  It  was  farther  agreed  upon  in  a  genera!  as*- 
sembly,  by  the  advice  of  Aristides  the  Athenian,  that 
deputies  should  be  sent  every  iifib  year  from  the  dif- 
fimnt  cities  of  Greece  to  celebrate  the  Eleothcria,  or 
featival  of  liberty  The  Pla  f!eans  celebrated  also  sn  ! 
anniversary  festival  m  memory  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  thai  famooa  hattlk  The  eelehration  was 
thus :  at  break  of  day  a  pnoeasioo  was  made  with  a 
tnnpeter  at  the  head,  seimding  a  atgnal  for  battle. 
After  him  followed  fhariot.s  lo.idi-d  wuh  mvrrh.  irar- 
lands,  and  a  black  bull,  and  certain  free  youos  men« 
as  no  signs  of  servility  were  to  sppear  darinf  ttie  eo« 
ieera^rfbccanse  they  in  whose  honour  the  festival 
WM  iMftnted  had  ^ed  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
Uf,  Tbqr^nMlihatieaeofwineaBdinakhilais*. 


eared  Teasels,  with  jars  of  oil  and  precious  ointntenu 
Last  of  all  appeared  the  chief  magistrate,  who,  thougL 
not  permitted  at  other  times  to  touch  iron,  or  woat 
garments  of  any  colour  but  white,  yet  appeared  clad  n 
purple,  end,  taking  a  water-pot  ont  of  tiie  city  ebam 
ber,  proceeded  through  the  middle  of  the  town  with 
a  awurd  in  hm  hand,  towards  the  sepulchrus.  There 
he  drew  water  from  a  ne^bbouring  spring,  and  waahed 
and  anointed  the  mooameota  \  iSkar  which  he  wtaot 
fired  a  bnl!  upon  a  pile  of  wood,  invoking  Jupiter  «ikd 
.Mercury,  and  inviting  to  the  entertainment  liie  souls 
uf  those  happy  heroes  who  bad  perished  in  the  defence 
of  their  country.  After  this,  ne  filled  a  bowl  with 
wine.  sayincT,  "I  drink  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  defence  of  the  liberiicH  of  (Jreece." — There  was 
also  a  festival  of  the  same  name  observed  by  the  Sa- 
mians  in  honour  of  the  god  of  Love  — Slavee  eleo^ 
when  theyehteteed  dwirlSterty,  kept  a  holy  day.  wUeh 
they  called  Elcutheria. 

ELitTTHKRo-GiLicKs,  a  n&Qie  given  to  those  of  the 
Ciliciass  who  had  fied  to  the  moontains  when  tht 
Greek  settlers  established  tbemaelvee  in  HutX  coanbrf. 
The  appellation,  which  means  "  Free  Cilieiana,"  has 
reference  to  their  independent  mode  of  life.  The 
Greeks,  however,  connected  a  fable  with  this.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  when  Myrina,  qoeen  of  tho  Amazons,  wee 
spreading  her  conquests  over  .\*'ia  Minor,  the  (^ilician? 
were  the  only  pco]dc  that  voluntarily  eurrendtsrcd  to 
her,  and  hence  iliey  were  allowed  to  retain  iheu  free- 
dom. (Dud.  iSe:.,  9,66.)  XeiM^on  also  aafcee  men. 
tkmof  theCiHctaBiiMnitaiBeenMiMA.,  1.  S),«ndo( 
their  havint^  cut  to  pieces  some  Greek  troops,  a  part 
of  those  m  the  army  of  Cyrus,  who  bad  tost  theu  w^y. 
Cicero  came  in  contact  with  them  during  hie  govern- 
ment in  Cilicia,  and  partially  reduced  them  urider  the 
Roman  sway,  but  they  soon  after  became  as  free  and 
independent  as  ever,  «4  Fmm.*  16|  4  ;  Ml  JM^ 

6»»)) 

EtiiirTHieo-LAofiMte,  a  tide  eonfored  hf  Augtaeine 

on  a  considerable  part  of  the  Laconian  natiori.  consist- 
ing of  several  tuantiiiK  lowua,  ior  the  seal  which  Ut9 
inhabitants  had  early  testified  in  favottrof  lh«  Romans. 
Enfranchisement  and  other  privileges  aeMnip«iuod  the 
title.    ( Straho,  336.— Ptf«tim.  .3,21) 

Kl,ElJTHF.!U>r<  il.l«,  d  ritV  ot  Pali  btltiC,  pl.iccd  iiV  the 

Itin.  Ant.  24  mdcs  nonlit-ast  from  Aacaion,  and  30 
miles  southwest  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  founded  n 
the  third  century,  hut  bv  whom  is  luicertain.  (.-intni. 
MiirctU.,  23,  1  )  Heucc,  owing  to  bic  fuuud«tion, 
no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  Ptolemy  or  Joeephus.  In 
the  days  of  Eosobiua  and  Joromei  however,  it  wee  an 
important  and  flonriabing  city,  and  iheee  writera  «ett- 
raate  the  distances  and  positions  uf  place*  from  this 
and  ..Elia  or  Jernsalera.  St.  Epipbaiuue  wee  bona  here. 
{Sosom  ,  6.  32.— Cdnpane  Ccttarnw,  G^t(gr-  Ami^ 
vol.  1,  p.  490  ) 

Elbutho,  a  Kuroaoie  of  Lueiua,  from  her  eenntf* 
wilt  n  invoked,  to  the «id  of  women  inlahoor.  i^mi^ 
01.,  6,  72 ) 

Etiefes,  a  fumwmeof  Jnpiteiv  wonhipped  on  Mooot 

.\ventine  The  Iloinnns  f»3vc  him  this  name,  accord- 
ing to  (^mJ  ( ]'a*t.,  3,  32Sj,  because  tticy  holieved  that 
they  could,  by  a  sot  form  of  words,  draw  him  down 
(clicrrf)  from  the  sky,  to  inform  them  bow  to  espt- 
ate  prodigies,  dec.  M.  Salverte,  in  his  cttrkwa  and 
learned  work  on  l:ie  Occult  Scirnecs  of  thf  .\.ncicnl* 
(Ik^  Sciences  Ocr.uiUs,  ou  EssOi  sur  in  Mas:tr,  &.c.^ 
Paris.  1829.  2  vols  BvO>,  takes  up  this  subject  of  Ju- 
piter Elicius.  and  seeks  to  connect  it  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  drawing  down  the  electric  fluid  from  the 
clouds.  Medals  and  irtiilituMia  are  the  grounds  on 
which  he  reata.  "  M.  La  Bocssi^re,"  be  eutee,  •*  omd* 
tiooa  eevend  nedala  whidi  aiipeair  to  have  a  raference 
to  this  suhjert.  One  descnbeid  by  M  I>iichou!  rt-pre 
seets  the  temple  of  Juoo,  the  goddess  uf  the  eir tbe 
mofiriiieheoffen  it  teemed  with  poinladiodU.  Aa> 
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otbn,  dcwhW  and  enmyed  by  Pcllerin,  bears  the 
hjgni  JopittT  Elicins ;  3m  md  ^pean  with  the  light- 
obf  in  hi«  htnd ;  bniMth  tt  t  mttn  guiding  a  winged 
stjg:  f  ;•.  we  mu»t  obsenr,  that  the  authenticity  of 
tics  iMdai  i«  •UKWCted.    Fin  illy.  other  medals  cited 
If  Owkoal,  in  on  mmk  on  tin-  Religion  uf  the  Ro- 
am, present  the  eiergne ;  XV.  Vtri  Sacrit  Foci- 
uniu ;  tod  bear  a  fish  covered  with  points  placed  on 
t  giob«  or  on  a  [»ter&.    M.  la  Bocs^iere  thinks,  that 
a  ish  or  «  glob*,  thus  anaod  wtth  points,  wu  tbe  coo- 
^HiWHHiyvd  hf  Nom  to  wKUmw  Aoib  tlw  ckradv 
A»  tlSBtnc  fire.    And,  comparinj^  the  fijjiirc  of  this 
g^obe  with  ibat  of  a  bead  covered  with  erect  hair,  he 
gives  an  iiigeokras  and  plausible  explanation  of  the 
nmltf  liwtafiM  botwMa  Nuiu  and  Japiter,  related 
Tahm  AoriM,  and  ridieoM  bjr  Ameitmn  (lib.  5,), 
probabiy  witho  it      l  eing  understood  by  cither.— The 
■utoty  of  tbe  physical  atiaiomenta  of  Piama  descryes 
pgftiMfar  oiBiMtion.    At  a  period  when  lightning 
was  occa«ioniT^cootiiraal  injury.  Noma,  instructed  by 
the  nymph  Egeria,  aoaght  a  method  of  appcasin<^  the 
hfiui-.'ij  {Julmm  piare);  that  is  to  nay,  m  plain  lan- 
wmgt,  a  way  of  rendaring  tbia  metoor  leaa  deaUuctivo. 
■cneeMdediaiBloiieatingFlramstnd  PiootiiffaoM 
tmmm  Ut  thb  pItM  probably  denote  only  the  priests  of 
Am  BUiMlAn  divmitiea ;  he  learned  from  them  tbe 
:  of  making  without  any  danger,  the  thundering 
*  upon  earth,  and  immediately  put  it  in 
» that  period,  Japiter  Elicins,  or  Jupiter 
I  descend,  was  adored  in  Rome.  Here 
I  veil  of  tiw  mrstcry  is  transparent :  to  render  the 
ting  less  injurions,  to  make  it,  without  danger,  de- 
1  mom  iba  boaom  of  the  clouds :  and  the  efTect 
and  tha  cod  are  common  to  tbe  beautiful  discovery  of 
Frii  v'     ind  to  that  religious  experiment  which  Nu- 
■a  tM<f>tmiif  repeated  with  anccaaa.   Tnlltis  Hosiii- 
iaa  waa  baa  IntaMto.   'It  k  rdatad,*  aara  Liyy, 
'  th:!'  '.h  ?  pnact;,  in  searching  the  memoirs  left  by  Nu- 
au,  io.nd  iinong  them  some  instructions  relative  to 
Iba  secret  sacnficcs  offered  to  Jupiter  Elicins.    He  at- 
'  la  rapeai  then ;  but  u  tha  pvqiaiatiooa  or  in 
"hntiaB  bo  deviated  from  the  aaered  rite. . .  . 
I  to  the  angrr  of  Jupiter,  evoked  bv  a  defective 
(lOtiacUa/i  prara  rclif^one),  ho  was  struck 
hj  tbeUgbtaimg  and  burned,  together  with  \m  palace* 
(1,  Zl.-Cvmfm  PUn.,  3,  S9.—Id  ,  38, 4).    An  an- 
cient aaoaliat  qoot^  hy  Pliny,  expresses  himself  in  a 
n>Dre  cziIk.I  nunnor,  and  j'jMtif.rs  '.]:'■  'iberty  \vc  take 
■a  departing  iVorn  the  sense  commonly  given  to  the 
aaBtenees  of  Litt  bv  hi*  tranalators.    Guided  by  the 
hoeiu  of  .Nums,  Tullas  undertook  to  evoke  Jupiter  by 
ikeajdot'lhe  ■wrne  cer»'moniOii  which  his  predecessors 
bad  eaapteyed.    Having  departed  from  the  prescribed 
riMh  be  waa attack  by  tbe  lightning  and  periabed.  (L«- 
OBv  PSm,  op.  JPSr.,  S8,  9.)   For  tbe  werdantea  and 
etremmuei,  aobslitule  the  words  phi/siral  pnxrx.^,  nnd 
we  shall  perceive  ti»t  the  fate  of  Tullus  was  that  of 
Pnrfeaaoc  Reirhiaann    In  1753  thia  teamed  man  was 
kiBid  bf  imj|jh>M^^wban  repeating  too  mcaottoualy 
pithiMi  if  FtenUin."  {fi^verte,  vol.  t,  p. 
154.)    TTk  art  th'ji  vc;!.  d  m  der  the  name  of  rites  of 
JfUMter  Elicioa,  and  Ztx^  Karai6<tTrj(,  M.  Salvertecon- 
^Uhn  at  having  been  employed  by  tbe  vanooa  imit^ 
tarv  of  thar!'?rT    Guir^  back  to  the  age  of  Prometheus, 
It  ^oni»  an  eiplanation  of  the  fable  of  Salmoneus ; 
it  wa*  employed  by  Zoroaster  to  kindle  the  sacred  fire 
Mm  GkryntcJjktt'  £mry9tk.),  and  perrorm.  in  the 
liMiM  of  MaHmwi,  aont*  et  tiia  mincles,  of 
vbirh  a  trsditiomnr  belief  <=till  .  lists  in  the  East.  It 
mmf  be  inferred,  chat  m  tbe  time  of  Clesiaa  the  same 
known  in  India,  and  that  tbe  Jewa  were  not  on* 
I  with  iu  adacta  woold  appear  from  aomere> 
I  of  Mtchaelia  cited  by  M.  Salvenc.    He  remarks, 
Ti\'.  thTC  is  nothing  to  mdicate  that  the  light- 
cm  stmck  the  tmople  of  Jeiuaalem  during  the 
lef  atbuwead  jmn,  t.  Tbat,  aeeocding  lo  tbe 


account  of  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.,  5,  14),  a  foroat  <l 
apikae  with  goMan  or  gilt  points,  and  veiy  aharp,  cov- 
ered tbe  raefef  tbia  temple  ;  a  remarkable  feature  of 

resemblance  with  the  tem]^le  of  Juno  represented  or. 
the  Roman  medals.  3.  1  hat  thia  roof  corumjnicated 
with  the  caverns  in  the  hilt  of  ttie  temple,  by  meana 
of  metallic  tubes,  placed  in  connexion  with  the  thick 
gilding  that  covered  the  whole  exterior  of  the  building 
The  points  of  the  spikes  there  necessarily  produced  the 

effect  of  lightning-rods  How  are  we  to  suppose 

tliat  ft  waa  only  by  chance  they  discharged  so  impor- 
tant a  function  ;  that  the  advantage  received  from  it  had 
not  been  calculated  ;  that  the  spikes  were  erected  in 
audi  gnat  numbera  only  to  prevent  the  birds  from  lodg- 
ing apon  and  defiling  the  roof  of  tbe  temple  ?  Yet 
thia  ia  tbe  sole  utility  which  the  biatorian  Joscphus  at- 
tributea  to  them.  His  itjnorancc  is  an  add.tional  proof 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  higher  branches  of  knowl- 
edge must  ba  teat,  so  long  as  men,  inalead  of  forming 
thern  into  an  organized  svstem  of  science,  sought  only 
an  empirical  art  ot  uuerating  wonders."  {Salverte, 
vol.  S,  p.  IM.~Ar«f»  QHMHtrljft  No.  IS,  p.  4M, 

'^uXcT,  a  name  given  to  tlie  ediool  of  philosophy 

established  by  Phn  do  of  Elis.  {Laert.,  S,  106.)  It 
was  instituted  after  the  Socratic  model  by  Ptisdo  of 
Elis,  and  was  continued  by  Plistanus  an  Elian,  and 
afterward  by  Mencdcmoa  of  Eretria.  Hit- 
ton/  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  204.) 

Elimk.i  or  Ellmiotis,  a  region  of  Macedonia,  to 
the  east  of  Slymphalia.  It  was  at  one  time  independ- 
ent, but  was  afterward  conquered  hy  the  kings  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  finally  ioclnded  by  the  Romans  in  tbe 
fourth  division  of  that  province.  {Tkucyd.,  2,  99. — 
/y»r  ,  45,  30  )  Though  a  luountainous  and  harrtii  tract, 
Elunca  must  have  been  a  very  important  acquiaiuon  to 
the  kings  of  Macedonia,  from  ita  aitoation  with  regard 
to  Epirus  and  Thei«saly,  there  being  several  pas-iages 
leading  directly  into  those  provinces  from  Elimca. 
The  mountains  which  separated  Elimea  from  Tbessaly 
were  the  Cambanii  Montaa  of  Liyy  (43,  53),  which 
eroaa  nearly  at  right  anglee  tbe  diaia  of  Pmdna  to  the 
west,  and  that  of  Olympus  to  the  east.  Ptolr  nv  lias 
assigned  to  the  Elimiota  a  maritime  situation  on  the 
coast  of  niyria,  which  cannot  be  correct  (p.  61),  but 
elsewhere  ha  placea  them  in  tbe  interior  of  Macnlonia 
(p.  83),  and  writes  the  name  Elymiotas.  According  to 
Stephanns  of  Byzantium,  there  was  a  town  named  Eli- 
mea or  Elimeura,  which  tradition  reported  to  have  been 
founded  by  Elymas,  a  Tyrrhenian  chief  (*.  r.  'E?.ifteia). 
Ptolemy  calls  it  Elvma.  Livy  probably  alludes  to  thia 
city  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Per- 
fieas  against  .Stratuii,  when  that  prince  assembled  his 
forcea  and  reviewed  them  at  Elymea  (48,  21).  This 
capital  of  Ethniotb  alood.  perhaps,  on  the  Haliaemon, 
not  far  from  Greuno.  {Ormm'9  AntimU  €hU€$t  fol. 
I,  p.  200,  teqq.) 

Elis,  I.  a  district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  lying  weet 
of  Arcadia.  At  the  period  of  tbe  PalopamMatan  arat, 
tbe  name  of  Elis  was  apptfed  to  tbe  whole  of  that 
northw  estern  portion  of  the  (leninsnla  situated  between 
the  rivora  I^issus  and  Neda,  which  served  to  separate 
it  from  Achaia  and  Meaaenia.  (Sfnifo,  836.)  But 
in  earlier  times,  this  tract  of  country  waa  divided  into 
several  districts  or  principalities,  each  occupied  by  a 
separate  clan  or  people.  Of  these  the  Caucom  %  were 
probably  the  most  ancient,  and  also  the  most  widely 
diaaemiiiated,  amce  we  find  them  oecapyiug  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  province,  and  extending  even  into 
Achaia.  {Strabo,  iVZ.)  Strabo  atlirms,  that,  accord- 
ing to  itome  authors,  the  whole  of  Elia  once  bore  the 
name  of  Cauconia.  Next  to  these  were  the  Epei,  who 
are  placed  by  Homer  (Orf.,  15,  296)  in  tbe  nottliem 
p.irt  of  the  province,  and  next  to  .\chaia.  Pausaniaa 
who  seems  to  have  legarded  them  aa  indigenous,  da 
rivea  their  mom  fiom  Epeoi,  aon  of  En^ioo,  oi 
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ot  ihe  earliest  sovereigns  of  the  country  ;  on  bis  death 
iut  brotbet  JStoItu  succeeded  to  hit  ciowu ;  but,  w 
Im  fvM  ihortly  after  foiced  to  fly  hi*  country  for  an  in- 
voluntary crime,  the  sovereignty  devolved  on  Elcua, 
ieacendcd  also  Uoui  EuJyiuion,  who  gav«  h\i  name 
lA  ttl*  Elcan  people  (5,  1 ).  The  former  appellation, 
hnwevory  still  continuod  to  jiredomiQaMf  m  «r«  nuj 
wftr  fram  lbs  poemt  of  Hoowr,  who  mentiom  Elh  a« 

t  district  of  the  Epci,  without  ever  lianiinjj  the  Elei. 
Stnbo  atco  atates,  that  Elis  did  tiul  become  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country  till  after  the  Persian  war,  at  which 
period  it  was  formed  into  a  city  by  the  union  of  sev- 
eral smaller  towns.  Prior  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  the 
Cpei  are  said  to  ha\  e  im-n  greatly  reduced  by  thetr 
wuB  with  HeicuUs,  who  cooqaered  Augeu  their  king, 
and  the  Pyliini  coouiuuidcd  by  Nestor.  Thoj  luo- 
sequenlly,  however,  ai-.,ain(i  a  rrrjt  accession  of 
strength  by  the  intiuA  of  a  Uigo  colony  from  ^£tolia, 
tioder  the  conduct  of  Oxylus,  and  their  numbers  were 
farther  incnuod  by  s  coosiderabJe  detschateiit  of  the 
Dorisnt  and  Henctid*.    {Slra&o,  364.— PaiMitn.,  6, 

3  )  IjihitiiR,  tlesccni!i-<i  froiii  Oxylii-o,  and  a  contcRi- 
porary  of  Lycurgus,  re-t'«ubli»hed  ibe  (Mvnipir  games, 
whicD,  thoa|^  instituted,  as  it  was  said,  Uy  Hercules, 
had  been  interrupted  for  several  years.    {Pau.tan  ,  5, 

4  )  riic  Pisatae  having  remained  masters  of  Ulyiupia 
from  the  first  celebration  of  the  featival,  long  disputed 
Its  possession  with  the  Elesns,  bat  thsjr  were  unaUy 
conquered,  when  tfa«  temple  and  presidone^  of  tbe 
games  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  The  pre- 
|>onderance  uhluuud  b)  the  iuU«r  is  ciucily  attribu- 
table to  tbe  aKsistance  they  derived  from  Sparta,  in 
rotom  for  tbe  aid  sffonled  to  that  power  Id  tbe  Mes- 
•oniaa  war.  Prom  this  period  wo  may  date  Ihe  as- 
cci.dt  iu  v  ijf  Elis  over  all  the  other  surnini,Jing  districts 
iulherto  independent.    It  now  cuaipri»id  ttol  only  the 

*  country  of  the  Epei  and  Caucones,  which  might  be 
termed  Elis  Proper,  but  the  territories  of  Pisa  a'.d 
Olympia,  forming  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pelops,  and 
the  whole  of  Triplivlia,  which,  uccording  to  Straho's 
View  of  tbe  Homeric  geography,  coosiiluted  tbe  great* 
er  part  of  Nestor's  dominiotM.  (Atofo,  86ft.)  The 
EU  ans  were  present  in  all  the  cnpngemenis  fought 
agditiiit  the  Persians,  and,  m  the  I'ulojioiinosiait  war, 
zealouiily  adhered  to  the  Spartan  confederacy,  until  the 
cooclnsion  of  the  treatjr  after  the  battle  of  Aiai^ipoiis, 
when  ao  open  ruptme  took  place  between  this  people 
and  the  LacedasmonianA,  in  consequdu-e  of  protection 
and  countenance  afforded  by  the  latter  to  ihe  inhabitants 
of  Lepraeum,  who  had  revoftod  from  thcni  ( Thucyi., 
5.  31.)  Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  Eleans  on 
*lua  occasion,  that  they  imposed  a  heavy  £ne  ou  the 
I.acedaMiioinans,  and  |»rohiuited  ilieir  taking  part  in  the 
Olympic  games.  They  also  made  war  upon  Sparta, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Mantineaos,  Argives,  and 
.\theniaiis  ;  and  it  wa«  not  till  after  tlie  unsucrc.'i»riit 
battle  of  Mantinea  that  this  confederacy  wa«  djs^Ived. 
(T^Myd-f  A|  91.)  Hm  Laoedxmonians,  on  the  other 
haadi  afonffod  tkoao  it^Brias  by  frequent  incursions 
into  tbe  temtory  of  Elis,  the  fertility  of  which  present- 
ed an  alluring  prospf-<'t  of  hooty  to  an  invading  arniy 
They  were  beaten,  however,  at  Olynipia  under  the 
command  of  Acis  (Xm.,  Hiat.  Gr.,  3,  2,  16. — Pau- 
satt-,  5,  4) ;  and  again  repnlseJ  before  liie  city  of  EIis. 
whither  thcv  had  advanced  under  Paussamaj*,  in  the  3d 
vear  ot  the  9tth  Olympiad.  {Diod.  Sie  ,  14. 17.)  At 
length  tbe  Eleans,  wearied  with  the  continual  tncnr- 
aioBS  to  which  tboir  country  was  exposed,  since  it  fur- 
nished entire  subsistence  to  the  nrmy  of  the  enemy, 
gladly  sued  for  peace,  and  renewed  ihcir  ancient  alli-  j 
ance  with  Sparta.  ( A'.n.,  HtH,  Or.,  3,  2.—Pautan., 
L  t.)  Not  bog  after,  bowever,  we  find  them  again  in 
arms,  together  with  the  Boeotians  and  Arjnves,  ai^ainst 
that  power  (A'  n  ,//,.»/.  Cr  ,  7,  8.)  ,\t  the  battle 
of  Mantinea.  they  once  more  fought  under  the  Spartan  1 
Odmoffs,  J  aiousy  of  lbs  iMng  uMidflocToblMMd  by 


'  the  Thobans  having  led  them  to  abandon  their  inter- 
ests. (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.y  7,  5,  1.)  Pausanias  wri:«s, 
that  when  Philip  acquired  the  dominion  of  Gre«e% 
the  Firm  ?.  who  bad  BoflTerpd  much  from  civil  dissen- 
sions, juiiiea  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but  refused  to 
fight  against  the  Athenians  and  Thebana  at  Cbcronea, 
and  on  tbe  death  of  Aiezauder  they  imited  tboit  anno 
with  those  of  the  other  eonfederatos,  who  earned  eii 
the  war  of  Lamia  against  .\ntipaler  and  tbe  other  com- 
manders of  the  Macedonian  forces.  Some  years  after, 
Aristotimus,  son  of  Damareios,  through  the  assibtauce 
of  Antigonus  GonaUs,  usurped  the soTOteignty  of  Elis; 
but  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed  agamst  him,  be  - 
was  slain  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Servator,  whither  he 
bad  fled  for  refuge.  (PMMan.,5,4,5.)  During  tbe  So- 
cial wir,  tho  Etoans  were  the  firnost  iIKm  of  w*  JE/t^ 
lians  in  the  Peloponnesus  ,  and  though  ibey  were  on 
more  than  one  occasion  basely  deserted  by  that  people, 
and  sustained  heavy  losses  in  the  field,  as  well  as  mm 
the  devasUtion  of  their  leintioty  tbe  capture  o4 
their  town^  they  could  not  be  indooed  to  desert  tiMtr 
cause  and  join  the  Achxan  league.  {PoJijh  ,4,  .*>.  iojq 
—Id.,  4,  69,  aeqq.—U.,  4,  l\,acqq. — Id.,  5,  17,  *eqq.) 
These  events,  deeeribed  by  Polybins,  are  tbe  bat  in 
wliich  the  Eleans  arc  rn> ntioncd  as  an  indcpenderjt 
people  .  for  ihoagh  ibey  do  not  appear  to  have  ukeu 
any  part  in  the  Achean  war,  they  were  included  with 
ibe  root  of  tfao  Peioponoosus  in  tbe  general  decree,  by 
wtneh  tbe  wfaete  or  CSreeee  was  annexed  to  the  Ro- 
tnan  empire  -  Eli.s  was  by  far  the  most  fertile  and  [  op 
ulons  district  of  the  i'eioponnesus,  and  its  iiibabiuiuta 
arc  described  as  fond  of  agriculture  and  rural  pursuits. 
(Pdyb.,  4,  73.)  It  is  remarked  by  Pau»anias  (5,  5), 
that  Elis  was  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  which  tbe  bys- 
sLia  was  known  to  grow  .\nolhcr  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance relative  to  ibis  province  was,  that  no  mules 
were  engendered  m  it,  thoush  they  abounded  in  lbs 
.  adjoining  countries.  This  phenomenon  had  been  no- 
uced  before  by  Herodotus  (4,  30),  who  rcpuriii  lii^t  it 
was  looked  upon  as  resulting  from  the  curao  of  Hest^ 
en.— Elis  was  divided  into  three  districts,  Elis  Proper. 
Pisatis,  and  Triphylia.  Umi  first  of  these  occupi^ 
the  northern  section  of  the  country,  and  iias  alread 
been  alluded  to  :  the  second,  or  Pisatis,  was  ibat,  par 
of  the  Elean  teoritory  through  which  (lowed  the  Alpbe 
us  after  its  junction  with  the  Ervrnanthn?  It  derive 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Pisa ;  tiie  thud,  or  IViphyiii 
t'onned  the  southern  division.  Some  autliors  have  ds 
rived  tbe  name  of  this  portion  of  Elis  from  Tnpbyhts 
an  Arcadian  prmce.  (Polyh.,  4,  77.)  But  others  as- 
cribe it  With  more  probabilitv  to  the  ':irciim'-t<irice  ot 
its  inhabitants  having  sprung  from  f/i),-f  ilifl-rciu  nit- 
tions  {rpta  ^vXa),  the  Epei,  the  Minya»  or  Arcadians, 
and  the  Eleans.  {Strabo,  .387. — Cramer'*  Ancunt 
Greece,  vol  3.  p  77.  seqif.) — fl  The  c*piul  of  Elis, 
situated,  as  wp  l.-arn  Iroin  Strabo,  on  ifie  iVntU!*.  at 
the  distance  of  I2U  stsdia  from  the  sea.  It  was,  like 
many  other  towns  of  Greece,  at  first  compoeed  of  wet^ 
eral  di  tn  ^M-d  vilhijcs,  which,  l>eing  united  after  ih^ 
Persian  war,  formed  otie  cutiitidrrable  city.  It  always, 
however,  remained  without  walls ;  as  it  was  deemed 
sacred,  and  under  tbe  immediate  proteotioo  of  tbe  god 
whose  festivsl  was  thece  eolemnmed.  Hence,  in  early 

times,  accnrdini;  to  Ephonis,  those  troopi  whi(  /i  were 
obliged  to  iraxer"!-  ihi-  co'nnrv  d«>livMed  up  their  amis 
on  entering  it,  and  ren  n  t  d  thi m  n^ainupon<]uitting  the 
frontier.  {Ap.  Straho,  387  — Compare  A'di  .  /fi.*/ 
Gr.,  3,  2,  20  )  But  this  primitive  Rtate  oi  liutigs  was 
not  of  lori^  dnrunoii  :  fur  we  subsequently  find  the 
Elean  territory  as  little  respected  as  any  other  fiinciae 
state  by  the  powers  at  war  with  that  tepuUie ;  edtl  the 
peace  and  traiiquiHify  thus  enjnvc<!  ftir  a  lime  by  tbe 
Eleans,  together  with  the  vast  roncoorse  of  persons 
attracted  bj  the  Olympic  games,  greatlv  cor^trtbutrd 
1  to  tbe  prosperity  and  opnlcDce of  the  r  c.t v.  The  re- 
I  mabii  of  Bb  mw  new  otHed  Pitavf  At.  doc  tiy-^  are 
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tncorwidcnWc,  wilhcr  arc  !lje\'  interesting;  froni  tbeir 
atftUaf  pmsrnuoD-    (Compare  Uie  remarks  of  C4an- 
Mr,  TrmmU,  vol.  2,  ch.  7A.—I>o<bteU,  vol.  8,  p.  316. 
—  O'lL  ftm  of  l}it  Morea,  p.  St.— CVmur**  jfHCiCtf 
Gfuii,  \<ti.  3^  p.  B8,  tetjq  ) 
£uMA,  another  name  ibr  Dido.    ( Vid  Dido  ) 
£fcMVi*»  a  diMbet  of  EqImm,  in  Uw  nortbflro  put 
•rtheHlnid,iBi>bidiHbiiMiiMntmMd.  AcMfi* 
rig  to  »otrko.  It  deriveJ  it*  uaniv  frnm  Eltops^  •  MNI  of 
loo.  who  seated  Here.    (&raA.,  446.) 
Eunrios,  a  dtan^MW  of  MilliidM.  (Ftf.  Cilliit 
Cuneo.) 

Eltwais,  a  province  of  Penia,  lying  to  th«  aoath 
of  Mtdia.  iiid  forming  the  nort'n  r::  fi.',:t  of  the  lurt;tr 
ct  of  SoMana.  It  derived  lU  name  from  the  Kly- 
ThHovfcce  orifiiMlly  seatod  in  ibo  north  (Po- 
?v'  ■  5.  tV;  but  10  process  of  time  sprcnt!  themselves 
at&z  All  ihv  ic»t  of  Sosiana.,  to  ibe  shores  ol  iho  Pcr- 
Goir.  {Strat.,  Ejnt.,  11,  p.  1264,  ed.  Oxon.) 
tbe  metiopoiia  of  the  pcovineo,  vno  frroed 
fir  o  ndb  tnaple,  wUeb  AnUodnM  Epiplunoo  ottempt- 
tii  to  plander ;  he  was  beaten  off,  hosvcTcr,  by  the  in- 
Untaata.  The  tempUs  was  allemard  plunaered  by 
«e  like  Parthian  kmgi^  who  found  in  it,  according 
teStrabo,  10,0M  tolwii.  {Mmmrit  Otagr.^  v<A. 
pt  2.  p.  158  ) 

r«iOrt«.  a  district  of  ^f3ccdonia,  in  tho  MMtb" 
Kdtf  hogdwing  oo  Thsaaaly  and  £pirua. 

bWb  Cawi,  tho  obodo  of  Uw  UoMod  in  onoAor 
irr-'d,  wiiere  they  enjoyed  all  manner  of  the  purest 
Miy.r^.  In  the  Homeric  inytholotjv.  the  Ei>wian 
i'-li^  hy  on  the  weetern  ma^in  of  the  earth,  hy  the 
•ttnai  of  Otiia— i,  md  to  thom  tbe  oioftal  reUtivea  of 
Ai  Un^  ti  Ao  god*  were  traaapoitod,  vHthoot  tasting 

of  JtTatn.  'M  erjov  an  iinrnortalitv  of  bliss.  fOi!  .  1, 
imftf  )  1l  lae  liau'  of  He.<»i(id,  the  Elysian  Plains 
Ikad  becooe  the  Islea  of  the  Blessed,  in  the  Western 
Ocean.  {Op  tt  D,  169.)  Pindar,  who  has  leA  a 
flowing  description  of  Elyaium.  appears  to  reduce  tho 
■aotmr  of  ::»£»*.'  hi[>fiy  i*laiida  lo  one.  (O/.,  2.  129  ) 
At  a  later  day,  a  change  of  leiigiouH  ideas  ensued, 
hiMgfat  about  by  tho  tBCICOse  of  seographicat  knowl- 
edge, aad  Elynum  was  moved  down  to  the  lower 
wOTid,  a«  the  place  of  reward  for  the  irood.  Tho  po- 
etical eencs^iaons  Tespectm^  Elvfiium  made  it  ii  region 
fiMaad  wdk  peryeliiai  spnog,  clotbed'with  conunuai 
mmk&m,  eaiMiil  with  ioiscrt,  ihadtd  b^  pleaaant 
grore*  md  .'^frt-^^td  by  nrver-farlinf;  fountains.  Here 
the  njtueoos  itctd  lu  perfect  feltciiy,  communing  with 
OMioihKhMb  ' 


hiibed  m  a  flood  of  light  proceeding  from 
'.heir  o«»n  and  tba  akj  at  ove  baiag  lig^tod  op 
7j  tbcv  own  coMltllatkmt :  **Mtampu  avwit,  ma 
iiJrie  ru-'-rxnl  ^  ( ViVf  ,  ..lift.,  6,  541  )  Their  em- 
finffrntoX*  beiQw  r(  <ciubled  tboae  on  earth,  and  what- 
OOM  hid  svamiv  «iigagad  (hair  attention  in  the  upper 
-ror^j.  eoattstted  to  be  a  source  of  virtuous  eojoymeiit 
:a  Lit;  world  below.    {  Virff ,  ^n.,  6,  653.) 

E«»THi»,  the  more  ancient  name  of  Macedonia. 
Pflybnas  ijr*^,  »4.  8)  and  Livj  (40,  3)  expressly 
aaaati,  bowever,  thH  Eouthiawia  oiigioallY  called  Vw^ 
or^i.  tS'TvgK  Hemcr  certainly  mentions  them  as  two 
du^MTi  coontne*.  {Cramer' t  AncUnt  Greece,  vol. 
1,  p.  Iti6 ) 

£MwaiTa  Aoooora,  m  tosro  of  Laaitania,  bakm  l^or- 
ho  CWoow,  aothtaatUMro  htidc  of  tba  Anaa.   Tt  is 

mtm  HeruiA.    (Ptia ,  9.  41  ) 

£xltsa.  an  ancitt.t  citv  of  Syria,  situate  near  the 
eoMom  bonk  of  the  '  ■<  ;  c^,  southeast  of  Epipbaaia. 
It  wa«  the  btrtbplaca  ef  tho  Emperor  Heliogahalus,  and 
centaioed  a  famooe  temple  of  the  Sun,  in  which  Helio- 
lebelos  vr£.4  pni^.t:  h  now  called  Hems,  and  is 
■Miy  o  ia2;ge  ruiDOtia  town,  containing  about  2000  in* 
hMMMa.  Aontb  Ibmariy  «  attong  and  populous  city. 

Taei  MoxTSs,  pert  of  a  chain  of  mountaiiw  in 
~    («,  It)  MIM»  ihK  iha  Fmak  " 


and  those  of  Imaus,  Paropamisus,  and  Caucasus  wen 
connected  together.  That  part  of  the  chain  which  Al- 
exander eroaaed  m  older  lo  iofide  Bactrtano  wao  call- 
ed Paropamisus,  the  more  easterly  continuation  of  the 
rauge  was  termed  Etuodi  Montes,  and  ita^tili  dutber 
continuation,  even  to  tho  Eaatem  Oeoaii/Woa  atgrlod 
ioaaaa.   {Vii.  Imaoa.) 

E»PB06ot.aa,  a  natfre  of  Agrigenttm  tn  Sieilf,  who 
flonrished  about  4.'>0  B  C.  He  wa.«  li-i  '  l' niched  not 
only  as  a  philotopber,  but  also  for  hi-  Vi  i  vledge  of 
natoial  hi!<tory  and  medicine,  and  as  a  .  h  ;  uui  utaia* 
man.  After  the  death  of  his  father  Meto,  who  was  a 
wealthy  cititen  of  Agrigentum,  he  acquired  a 
weight  amoiif;  his  fellow-citizens  by  C8pousiii^'  tlie  [jop 
ular  party  and  favouring  democratic  measures.  H  is  c(k> 
sequence  in  the  atalo  iMcaiM  at  length  so  great,  that 
he  ventured  to  assume  several  of  the  di»tinctions  of 
royalty,  particularly  a  purple  robe,  a  golden  girdle,  a 
Delptuc  crown,  and  a  train  of  attendante,  always  re> 
tairring  a  gnvo  and  commandbif  aapoet.  Tho  skill 
which  he  poeaeaaed  In  modfcfno  and  natoral  philoeopby 
enabled  him  lo  perform  many  woi.Jers,  which  he  pass- 
ed upon  the  superstitious  and  credulous  multitude  for 
miracles.  Ho  |a«tended  to  drivo  away  amious  winds 
from  his  conntry,  and  thereby  put  a  atop  to  epidemir 
diseases.  He  is  said  to  have  checked,  oy  the  power 
of  music,  tiie  madnc«s  of  a  youti<i  man  who  was  threat* 
ening  his  enemr  with  iostant  death  ;  to  have  restored 
a  woman  to  life  who  had  lain  breathlaao  thirty  days ; 
and  to  have  done  many  other  things,  equally  astonish- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  Pythagoras.  On  account  of 
all  this,  he  was  an  object  of  universal  admiration,  so 
that  when  be  came  to  the  CHyoipic  gamce  the  eyea  pf 
all  the  people  were  fixed  upon  mn.  Besidea  medical 
skill,  Etnpedocles  possessed  poetical  talents  The 
ftBgmcnts  of  hia  verses  are  scattered  throughout  the 
ancient  writers,  and  Fkbrieiua  is  of  opinion  that  ho 
was  the  real  author  of  that  ancient  fragment  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  "  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras.*' 
Gorgiasof  Leontini,  the  well-known  orator,  was  his  pj- 
pil,  whence  it  may  eeem  reaaooablo  to  infer,  that  £m* 
pedoelea  waa  alao  no  ineonaidorablo  maater  of  iho  art 
of  eloquence.  According  to  the  common  account,  be 
threw  himself  into  the  burning  crater  of  -Etna,  in  or- 
der that,  the  manner  of  his  death  not  being  known, 
he  might  aftorwud  |iaaa  for  a  god ;  bnt  the  aecret  waa 
diseovored  by  meaiM  of  one  of  his  brazen  landala, 
which  was  thrown  out  from  the  mountain  in  a  subse- 
quent eruption  of  tbe  volcano.  This  story  is  rejected, 
however,  as  tictitions  by  Strabo  and  other  judicious 
writers.  The  truth  probaUy  was,  as  Timvus  ralatea, 
that,  towards  the  cloee  of  hia  life,  Empedoelea  weM 
into  Greece  and  never  returned,  whence  the  exact 
lime  and  manner  of  his  death  remain  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  he  died  at  60  years  of  &ae. — Hit 
masters  in  philosophy  arc  variously  given.  By  some, 
like  the  Elcata5  generally,  he  is  called  a  Pythagorean, 
in  conse(juence  of  a  resemblance  of  doctrine  in  a  few 
uneoaanUal  pointa.  Bat  tbe  principlea  of  his  iheonr 
oeidentfy  show  that  ho  botongs  to  the  Eleatic  school, 
though  the  statcn.ent  which  makes  htm  a  disciple  of 
Parmenides  rests  apparently  upon  no  better  founda- 
tion than  a  oompariaon  of  thoir  systems  ,  as.  m  like 
manner,  tbe  common  emploTmoDt  of  the  mechanical 
physiology  has  led  to  an  Opinion  that  ho  waa  a  hoaior 
of  his  contemporarv  Anaxagoras.  Empedcclcs  taught, 
that  originally  Ail  was  one :  God  eternal  and  at  rest ; 
a  sphere  and  a  mixture  («r^o^pof,  /u-yfui),  without  a 
vacuum,  in  which  the  elements  of  thinvs  were  held  to- 
gether in  undi-^tinguishable  confusion  by  love  (^(Aia), 
the  primal  force  which  unites  the  like  to  like.  In  a 
portion  of  Una  whole,  however,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
in  tho  mamboraoT  the  Daity,  strife  {vcim),  the  force 
which  binds  like  to  unlike,  prevailed,  and  gave  the  ele. 
ments  a  tendency  to  sq>arate  themselves,  whereby  the 
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DAt  M  oompUte  but  Uwl  ««iph  conuined  portiona 
of  the  others.  H«nc«  aroce  the  muliiplicity  ol  things. 
Bv  tho  vivifying  counterdclion  of  love,  organic  life  was 
jtioduced,  not,  however,  so  pwfoct  and  so  full  of  design 
M  it  now  appeus ;  but,  «t  finl,  single  limbs,  then  u- 
reguLir  combinations,  till  ultimately  tliey  received  their 
prtieiit  adjuiitincnts  and  perfection.  But,  as  the  forces 
of  love  and  hate  are  constantly  acting  upon  each  othe  r 
Sot  graentioo  or  deatruction,  the  praaool  coodiUon  of 
thtoge  connot  pmitt  Tot  ever,  and  the  world  which, 
ftoperly,  is  not  the  All,  but  only  the  ordered  part  of  it, 
will  again  be  reduced  to  a  chaotic  unity,  out  of  which 
a  :.t  w  system  wiU  be  fonoed,  and  so  on  for  ever. 
There  in  no  real  deslnwtion  of  auything,  but  (miy  a 
change  of  combinations. — Of  the  elements  (which  he 
seem»  to  have  bet  ii  the  first  to  exhibit  as  four  distinct 
apecies  of  matter),  lire,  as  the  rarest  and  most  power- 
5bI,  ho  held  to  be  the  chief,  and,  cooaequently,  the  soul 
of  all  aeotient  and  intellectual  brmps  which  i^fsne  from 
the  central  Are,  or  soul  of  the  world,  'like  :»oul  ini- 
graie:)  through  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  in  atone- 
OMDi  for  aouie  guilt  oomoutted  in  its  unembodicd 
•tato,  when  it  ia  a  demoB ;  of  friiidi  be  supposed  that 
an  iofioite  number  existed.  Tbo  seat  of  a  demon, 
whoo  in  a  human  body,  is  the  blood.  Closely  counect- 
Od  with  this  view  of  the  objects  of  knowledge  was  hia 
toeoty  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  impure  eepara- 
tion  of  the  elements,  it  is  only  the  predominant  one 
that  li  e  senbts  cdn  apj-rchcnd  ;  and,  consequently, 
tbouab  mao  can  know  aJl  the  elements  of  the  whole 
aingfy,  he  fa  anable  to  eee  them  in  their  perfect  unity, 
whiTtiii  consists  ihfir  truth.  Empcdoclcs  therefore 
rejects  tlie  testimony  of  ttie  senses,  and  inanitaina  that 
pure  intellect  alone  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
tnith.  Thia  ta  the  attribute  of  the  Deity ;  for  man 
oannot  oreriook  the  work  of  love  in  al)  ita  extent ;  and 
Uw  true  unity  is  open  only  to  itsilf.  Hence  ho  ua^ 
to  distinguish  between  the  world  as  presented  to 
•or  senses  (Koafiof  oiod^roc),  end  its  type  the  intel- 
teetoal  world  (xooguoc  voi/rof). — The  fragments  of  Em- 
pedocles  were  published,  with  a  commentary,  by  Sturz, 
L'ps..  1S05,  Svo.  and  by  Peyron,  Lipt  ,  1810,  8vo. 
(^^/Uid,  Hut.  rhU.,  vol.  1,  p.  402.— £ncyc.  Use/tU 
xMowLt  vol.  9,  p.  89Sk) 

E.MPORi.f^,  a  country  of  Africa  Projiria,  called  also 
Byzacium,  situate  to  the  north  of  thu  Syxiis  Minor. 
(Poiyb.,  3,  23.)  In  it  stood  Leptis  Minor,  below 
Hadrumetom.  Thia  city  ia  aaid  to  have  paid  to  the 
Oaidiagiaiaiie  a  talent  eadi  day.  It  waa,  in  (act,  a 
very  fruitful  district;  and  Polybius  ;<ay!<,  that  almost 
all  the  bopea  of  the  Carthaginians  depended  on  the 
revenue  they  drew  fiwm  it.  (Conpare  Soflaz,  p.  49.) 
To  this  were  owins  the  anxiety  and  atate  jealousy  of 
the  Carthaginiana,  that  the  Romans  should  not  sail  be- 
fOSd  the  Fair  promontory  which  lay  before  Carthage, 
and  become  acquainted  with  a  reaioo  which  they 
BK^t  be  tenpted  to  oonfMr.  (JMNNcrf,  Gt<^., 
vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  160  ) 

Enccladub,  one  of  the  giants  that  warred  against 
Jove.  Minerva  (lung  upen  him,  as  he  fled,  the  island 
of  Sicily,  w  here  his  moliooa  caused,  according  to  the 
poets,  the  eruptions  of  iGtoa.  (And.,  J^M.,  8,  16. 
— W  ,  \(m.,  1,  100.— 7J.  jA.,  4,  40.— JSkir^.,  Jen. 
S04.  scijtj.—ApolkHi.,  1,  6,  2  ) 

E-NPY-MioN,  the  son  uf  At  thlius  and  Calyce.  He 
led  a  colony  of  JEolians  from  Tbessaly,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Elis.  Endymion,  it  is  said,  gained  the  love 
of  the  goddess  Selene,  or  the  Mumi,  and  she  bore  iiim 
fifty  daughters.  (Paiwon.,  5,  1.)  Jove,  as  a  favour, 
allowed  nim  to  live  aa  long  aa  lie  pleeaed  {SduL  ad 
Apoll.  Rh.,  4,  57) ;  or,  as  others  said,  granted  him  the 
boon  of  perpetual  sleep.  The  place  ofhis  repose  was 
a  cavern  of  Mount  Latmus  in  Caha,  and  thither  Se- 
lena uaed  to  repair  to  visit  him.  Some  aaid  he  was 
■MdeinnoitalforhiBrighteoaaiMBa;  otbara,  that,  like 

Uon,  wlien  nieed  to  heavw,  he  a^piiod  to  tlw  lew  of 
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luoo,  and  waa  horkd  to  Er^ua.   {Sdtol.  od 
Rh.,  L  e.) — There  can  be  very  little  doubt  dmt 

mysterious  being  was  originally  an  object  of  worihip^ 
and  that  be  waa  converted  into  a  hero  in  the  ueoal 
manner.  The  aire  asaigned  to  him  ia  nothing  onorw 
than  a  personification  of  the  Olympic  Games.  Hie 
union  with  the  moon,  and  their  fifty  daughters,  will 
perhaps  furnish  a  key  to  his  true  nature.  In  ibeae 
dau^gbteca  Bockb  sees  the  fifty  looa*  moatho  wtuch 
formed  the  Olympic  cycle  of  fbv  yeara.  In  eadb  enoo, 
Endymion  would  probably  be  the  sun,  who,  with  the 
moon,  is  the  author  of  the  months  ;  or,  supposing  the 
myth  anterior  to  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  gUMi» 
tlie  daughters  nuy  have  been  the  weeks  of  the  Tear 
(the  round  number  being  employed  as  usual),  of  wnicL 
the  sun  and  moon  are  the  parents.  The  conjunction 
of  theee  bodiee  at  the  time  of  new  moon  is  a  niattor  ol 
cooMnon  obeeryatioa.  Endyndeo  ia  perliape  ch*  aol* 

ting  sun,  who  ^nrs  inlo  {tiAvn)  the  sea,  or,  possibly, 
lu  the  early  myth,  into  the  cavern  where  be  meets  ibe 
moon.  (Muller,  Prdtg.,ia.  TSa.—KrigkOmf'*  My- 
tludogy^  p.  489.  aeqg.)  Tbm  sationalixeni  mid,  daft 
Endymion  waa  a  Inmtex,  who  naed  to  go  to  tlM  cbaa* 
at  night,  when  the  beasts  came  out  to  feed,  and  to 
sleep  in  a  cavern  doling  the  dey ;  and  hence  he  waa 
Buppoaed  to  be  alwaya  aaleep.  {SeM.mi'ApoU.  Sk^ 
I.  c.) 

Enipxds.  I.  a  river  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district  of 
Pieria,  rising  in  Mount  Olympus,  and,  though  nearly 
dr^  in  aummei^  becomii^  a  considerable  tonent  ia 
wmter  fWm  dk»  heavy  rama.  ba  rugged  and  ataip 
banks,  which  iti  some  places  attained  a  height  of  300 
feet,  served  for  a  long  time  us  a  defence  to  the  Mace- 
donian army  under  Perseus,  when  cocampad  Ml  lin 
left  bank,  until  Pauloa  ^milius,  by  aending  a  c^aeid 
eraUe  detachment  rotind  the  Perrluebian  moantaiao, 
ihreatt  iicd  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  forced  hin»  to 
abandon  his  advantageous  situation.  (Lie.,  44,  8  and 
3S.— Pto^  Fai.  iW.  Mmil.)  The  modem  name  of 
this  stream,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  is  MalalKrim.. 
(TravdM—Ch-tccc,  E^ypt,  <Stc.,  vol.  7,  p.  390.) — 11. 
A  river  of  Thessaly,  tlowing  into  the  Apidanus,  which 
afierwArd  enters  the  Peoeua.  It  rose  in  Mount  Olhm 
(Sfrofto.  S56),  and  flowed  fiom  Aehaia,  or  the  oo«tb> 
western  part  of  Phthiotis,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydi- 
dcs  (4,  78),  who  remarks  that  Brasidas  was  arrested 
in  hia  BaKh  thrOQgh  Thessaly  when  about  to  croaa 
the  Eoqieus.  It  ia  now  caUed  the  river  of  Gmmm, 
Near  the  Enipeus,  and  not  far  from  ita  jonetien  with 
the  .\pidanus,  was  situate  the  city  of  PharsaJua. 
{Cramcr'n  Ancient  Greece,  vol,  1,  p,  399.)— III.  A 
small  river  of  Elis,  flowing  near  the  city  of  Salmone. 
{Apollod,,  1,  9, 8.)  In  Strabo'a  time  it  WM  caOod  tha 
Bamichius.    {Strab.,  356.) 

E.<«i«A,  a  city  of  Sicily,  one  of  the  tno<.t  ancient 
aeata  of  the  Siculi,  and  celebrated  over  the  whole  ial> 
and,  not  ao  moeh  fbr  ila  aite  and  opulence,  aa  fbt  ita 
being  the  yirincipal  centre  of  the  worship  of  Ceres. 
The  adjacent  country  waa  remarkable  for  it«  fertility  ; 
and  in  the  plains  of  E^M  ftoawphw  waa  aportiog 
when  Pluto  carried  her  away  to  ha  miatiaea  of  the 
lower  worid.    Here,  too,  she  had  Minerva  and  Diana 
for  her  youthful  companions.    {Diod.  Sic,  5.  3.)  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  was  a  cave,  fsciog  the 
north,  through  which  tite  King  of  Hades  is  said  to  hvfia 
driven  his  chrtriot  as  he  was  bearing  otT  bis  prixe. 
We  have  in  this,  no  doubt,  some  old  Siculan  legend, 
appropriated  by  the  Greeks  to  goddesses  of  their  own 
mythology.  Enoa  waa  renrded  aa  the  navel  of  Sicihi 
{{ffi^oMf  lucM«r.—(JauhLy  Hymn,  m  Cer.,  t.  1ft. 
— Compare  Cic.  in  Vrrr.,  l,  4H,  fcqq.),  and  here  Ca* 
res  and  Proserpina  liad  one  of  their  most  sacred  t«a|» 
pies.    In  a  political  point  of  view  Enna  was  never  ol 
any  importance.    From  the  bands  of  the  Carthaginians 
it  fell  into  those  of  the  Roroana,  and  aubsequcntly, 
•iboat  to  abaDdim  the  hitar  aad  lataom  to  Umi 
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tanaet  maitan,  the  inhabitants  met  with  prompt  and 
signal  chasliaement.  (Ltv.,  24, 38,  teqq.)  From  tbia 
pttiod  the  eitj  gndudly  declined.  The  site  of  the 
saeicfit  place  ts  at  present  occupied  bv  tba  modm 
Ccf^  Cmsciuh,  but  nearly  all  trace*  of  the  Uooumg 
m^dC9  in  Its  neighboarboGMd  have  disappeared.  (For 
some  account  of  the  modern  place  and  ita  vicinity,  con- 
floit  Homre't  CUstiml  Tour,  vol.  S,  pt,  MIT,  Mqq  ) 

Einrii  HoDoi,  a  spot  in  Thrace,  near  which  the 
cjty  of  Ainphtpous  was  rounded.  It  appears  to  have 
derived  its  name,  wMch  means  "  the  Nine  Way!*," 
feoa  tba  manhet  of  roads  which  met  beio  from  dtffer- 
•Bt  paita  ef  Tlinee  and  Maeedoa.  This  anppoaition 
is  coiifirmcd  by  iravelli-ni  who  have  explored  the  adja- 
cent couctf),  and  who  report,  tiiat  all  the  jirmcipal 
coaomunicationB  between  the  coast  and  phlM  must 
bave  led  throogh  this  pass.  It  was  here,  aecording  to 
Hcrodotos  (7,  1 14),  that  Xerxee  and  his  army  crossed 
the  Sinnion  on  liridj^cs,  after  having  otrercd  d  sacri- 
fice of  whae  hones  to  that  nver,  and  buried  alive  nine 
yvoths  and  maMeat.  (WahoWt  CoUectum,  p.  610. 
— CmnurV  Anc.  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  S92.) 

EK!«ti's,  Quintus,  a  poet,  who  has  generally  received 
db*  distingaished  appellation  of  the  Father  of  Roman 
Ssqg.  m  was  born  at  Rudiv,  a  town  of  Calabria, 
«Bd1i««d  ft«m  B  C.  999  to  B.C.  169.  (Cie.,  Brutu», 
c  18  — Id  .  de  Srnecl  ,  c  5  )  In  his  early  youth  he 
U>  Sardinia ;  and,  it  Sihua  Italicus  (12,  393)  may 
red.  he  serTcd  in  the  Calabrian  levies,  which, 
■  the  year  S 16  B C.  followed  Titna  Maaliiw  lo  the 
wv  wtech  be  waged  in  that  island  aganMt  A*  ftvoor- 
er»  of  ihe  Carthaginian  cause.  After  the  termination 
of  Uic  campaign,  be  continued  to  live  for  twelve  years 
k  Sttnitnia.  AvraliM  Victor  ikya  he  taught  Cato 
Greek  in  Sardinia  ("  In  pratura  Sardinitm  subtgit, 
nbt  at,  Ennio  Gracu  ItUrit  inttUuitu'') ;  but  this  is 
inconsistent  with  what  is  delivered  by  Cicero,  that  Ca- 
to did  not  ac^iaxa  Gn«k  till  bia  old  age.  {DtSenect., 
c  S.)  Eoolao  vvat  it  laat  hnught  to  Rome  by  Cato 
dH  Censor,  who,  m  204  B  C  ,  visited  Sardinia,  on  re- 
iBRung  as  quxsior  from  Africa.  (Com.  iVirp.,  Vit. 
Cmt.)  At  Rome  he  lixed  Ml  naidence  on  the  Aven- 
tiaa  HiU.  whei«  ha  kvad  in  •  fcqr  Umtl  nMimort  bav- 
inx  only  a  single  maid  as  SD  attODQiirt.  (JK«ron., 
C\-vr.  Eu*C'  .  p  37  )  He  instructed,  however,  the 
potneian  yoiah  in  Greek,  and  acquirM  the  friendship 
•f  aaasy  «f  tf»«baot  illoatrioas  men  in  the  sUte.  Be- 
ing distinguished  inarms  as  well  as  letters,  he  followed 
M  FtiUiu*  Nobdior  during  his  expedition  to  iEtolia 
(Cf  ,  pro  ArckU,  c.  10.— W  ,  Ttuc.  Dup.,  1,  2); 
•ad,  lo'  186  B.C.,  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
dMgli  the  levoor  of  Qointiie  Ptthriae  NobOior,  the 
ton  of  hi-^  former  patron,  Marcus.  (CiV  ,  Brubit,  c. 
10.)  He  was  also  protected  by  the  elder  Scipio  Afri- 
he  is  said  to  have  accompanied  in  most 
(GkudtM.  d*  LkU.  atUic.,  lib  3, 
pra/)    ft'  ie'iiot  easy,  ^fowever,  to  see  in  what  expe- 

dit«on«  he  cotiM  have  aUcnded  this  n  novvnt'd  general. 
»*»  Spaoiah  and  African  wan  were  concluded  bc- 
1  bfottgbt  from  Soduuft  to  Rome ;  and 
the  campaign  against  Antiochus  was  commenced  and 
tonaiflMed  while  he  was  serving  under  Fulviua  Nobilior 
in  ^t<dia.    In  his  old  age  he  obtained  the  friendship 
of  Scipte Usaiea  ;  udthe degree  of  loiimaey  aubaist- 
liutnAi  a— horhhiehaiacteriseJby  the  welt- 
koovrn  anacdole  ef  lhair  successively  feigning  to  be 
from  home.    (Ck,  d«  Orai.,  2,  68.)    He  is  said  to 
bav  >•  be  fit  intetofsnte  in  drinking  {Horat.,  Eput.,  1, 
19.  7\  which  hltt^  the  disease  called  Morinu 
Artintl*ris,  a  oBflSFffesoBibUng  the  gout,  of  which 
he  di«\l  at  the  age  of  leventy,  just  after  ho  had  ezhib- 
iUtg^J  of  Tbyestea.    {Str.  Sammmieiit,  de 
' ;  «L         nie  evils,  however«  of  old  age  and 
iadnfcQce  wefO  soppetted  by  him,  as  we  learn  from 
Otc*Ta.with  soeh  j^risoc^^wd^en  cheerfulness,  that 


tion  from  circumstances  which  are  usually  regarded  as, 
of  all  otliers,  the  most  dispirilmg  and  oppressive.  i^Dt 
Senect.,  e.  6.)  The  hoooors  due  to  his  character  and 
talsBts  wan,  as  ts  inoaently  the  casa^  leservcd  till 
■iksrhbdoodi,  when  a  iNiBtof  hhnwas  sfoeted  ta  the 
family  tomb  of  the  Scipios.  {Cic,  pro  Arch  ,  c  9. — 
Vol.  Max.,  8,  15,  1.)  In  the  daya  of  Livy  ine  bust 
still  remained  near  that  aepulchie,  beyoad  the  J'urtt 
Capena,  along  with  the  statuea  of  Africanua  and  Scipio 
Asiuticus  (Ltv.  38, 56).  The  tomb  was  discovered  m 
1780,  on  a  farm  situated  between  iht  Via  .\ppia  and 
Via  Latina.  The  alaba,  which  have  been  removed  to 
the  Veticaii,  eontafaied  seveial  maeriptioas,  comment 
oratincT  ditTerent  persons  of  the  Scipian  family-  There 
were  m  iiher  statues  nor  any  memorials  remaining  of 
Africanus  himself  or  Asiaticua  {Banket.  Cttil  Hutory 
of  Jim$t  vol.  1,  p.  867.— ifo6ioHM,  Muttrations  of 
ChUiM  Hkrdd,  a.  167);  hot  a  laorelled  boat  of  I'ep- 
fierino  stone,  which  was  found  here,  and  which  now 
stands  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  BarbatuH  in  the 
Vatican,  is  supposed  to  be  that  uf  Entnus  {Rome  in 
the  19/A  Century,  Letter  36,  vol.  2,  p.  401,  Am.  ti.) 
There  is  also  still  extant  an  epitaph,  reported  to  Iia»e 
been  written  for  hiniself  {Cic,  Tiue.  Dup  ,  1,  15), 
strongly  characteristic  of  that  overweening  conceit, 
and  mgh  eetfaaatioB  of  Mo  owo  talents,  which  eie  said 
to  have  formed  a  principal  defect  in  his  character : 

"  Adspicitr,  0  cires,  senit  Enni  imaginiffarmtm 
H\c  vextrum  panxit  maxima  facta  patrum. 
Nemo  me  lacrytnut  decorrt,  arc  funn  n  fletu 
Fant — ciir  1  voltlo  rxvus  per  ora  rirum." 
To  judge  by  the  fragments  of  his  works  which  remain 
Ennius  greatly  surpassed  his  predecessors,  not  only  iu 
poetical  genius,  bat  in  the  art  of  versification.  By 
his  time,  indeed,  the  best  models  of  Greek  composi* 
tion  had  begun  to  be  studied  at  Rome.    Ennius  par- 
ticularly professed  to  have  imitated  Homer,  and  tried 
to  persuade  his  countrymen  that  the  soul  and  geniaa 
of  that  oreat  poet  had  revived  in  him,  throngh  tM  flso- 
dium  of  a  peacock,  according  to  the  procoae  of  Pytha- 
gorean transmigration.    From  a  passage  in  Lucretius 
(1,  118,  »eqq.\  it  would  appear,  that  Ennius  somewhere 
in  his  works  had  described  a  descent  into  hi  U,  through 
which  he  feigned  that  the  shade  of  Homer  had  con- 
ducted him  in  the  same  manner  as  Dante  afterward 
chose  Virgil  for  his  mystagoguc.    Acconlii  i^lv.  wc 
find  in  the  works  of  Ennius  innumerable  imitations  of 
the  Utad  and  Odyssey.    It  ia,  however,  the  Greek 
trajjic  writers  whoni  he  has  chiefly  imitated  ;  and  in- 
deed il  appears,  from  the  fragments  that  remain,  that 
all  his  plays  were  rather  translations  from  the  drama:* 
of  Sophoclee  and  Eoripidea,  on  the  same  subiecU 
which  he  has  chosen,  than  original  tragedies.  They 
are  founded  on  the  old  topics  of  Priam  and  Paris,  Hec- 
tor and  Hecuba.   Nor,  although  Ennius  was  the  lirst 
writer  who  intiodoeed  satirie  composition  into  Rome, 
I  are  his  pretensions,  in  this  respect,  to  origilMlity,  Tm 
i  distinguished.    He  adapted  the  ancient  satires  of  the 
TuscM  and  Oscan  stage  to  the  closet,  by  refining 
\  their  onsaness,  softening  their  asperity,  and  mirodn- 
j  cing  railleries,  borrowed  from  the  Grcdt  poets,  with- 
whom  he  was  familiar.    His  satires  thus  appear  to 
have  been  a  species  of  crnto,  made  up  from  passages 
of  varioos  posms,  which,  by  slight  alterations,  wese 
humorously  or  satirically  »Pplicd,  and  chiefly 
delineation  of  character.    Tlio  fragments  wWcafOmsfa' 
of  those  satires  arc  too  short  and  broke;i  to  allow  ns 
even  to  divine  their  subject.  Quiniilian  mentions,  thst- 
one  of  thasatirss  contained  a  dialogue  between  Life 
and  Death,  contending  with  each  other,  a  roode^oi 
.  composition  suggested  perhaps  by  the  allegory  of  no- 
dicus.    We  are  farther  informed  by  Aulos  Gellias 
(2,  29),  that  1m  iatrodaced  into  another  satire,  with 
great  shiU  andbsaa^,  JBsop*s  fsble  of  the  Larks,  now 
wall  known  thioogb  ua  inuMkm  of  Fontaine  (lit.  4. 
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ENNIUS. 


ENN1U8. 


Qicn  wouia  nave  ueen  cunoua  aa  uie  iirsi  atiempu 
•  tpwiw  of  conpoaition,  which  waa  carried  to  aucb 
irieetion  by  saccceding  Latin  po«tlb  aod  wluch  hu 
ten  regarded  aa  almoat  peculiar  to  the  RomuM. 


eb.  23.—"  l/Akmetu  ei  mu  wHii$  Me  k  maHr4  d^Mn 
ekamp").    It  ii certainly  roaeb  tobo  n^n/Uti  tlat  mi 

potiiesa  such  scanty  fragments  of  these  productiona, 
wiucb  would  have  iieen  cunoua  aa  the  tirst  attempta 
•ft  . 
perieei 

been  regarded  aa  almoat  pecu 
The  great  work,  however,  of  Enniii*,  and  of  \slii(  h 
we  b4v-e  still  cooaiderable  remains,  waa  bu  Auuals, 
or  Metrical  Chronicles,  devoted  to  the  celebratioa  of 
Roman  exploits,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  con- 
clusion oi  the  Istnan  war.  These  annals  were  wit- 
ten  by  our  poet  in  his  old  ago,  at  least  Aulus  ficl- 
Imt  inionns  us,  oo  tbe  eutborit/  of  V«ao,  that  the 
twelfUi  book  wia  finubed  bf  Urn  in  Us  laty^eeTflntlk 
year  (17,  21).  The  annals  of  Ennius  were  partly 
foanded  on  tboae  aocieat  tuditiona  and  old  heroic  bal- 
faidi,  wbicb  Cieeio^  on  th«  uithorU;  of  Cato'a  On- 

Cv,  mentiooe  u  h»mpg  been  •ung  at  feaeu  by 
Qneata,  many  eentariea  before  tbe  age  of  Cato, 
iu  I  r,ii  .     (  the  heroes  of  Rome.    Nicbubr  has  at- 
tempted tu  sbuw,  that  ail  tbe  memorable  eveota  of 
Roman  history  had  been  versified  in  ballade  or  metri- 
cal chronicles,  in  the  Saturtiiau  measure,  before  the 
lime  of  Knnius  ;  who,  according  to  him,  merely  ex- 
pressed m  the  (Jrcek  hexameter  what  his  predeceseora 
bad  delivered  in  a  ruder  atraim  aod  tbea  maliciouaJy 
depreciated  theee  ancient  compositiona,  in  order  that 
he  himself  might  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Ko- 
man  poetry.    The  chief  work,  according  to  Niebuhr, 
from  which  Ennius  borrowed,  wms  a  romantic  epopee, 
or  duonicle,  made  up  from  iheee  beroic  ballade,  about 
tbe  end  of  tbe  foorm  century  of  Rome,  commencing 
with  the  accession  of  Tartjuinius,  and  ending  with  the 
battle  of  Rt'giUus.—Enniua  begins  bis  Annala  with  an 
invocation  of  the  nine  Moaeo,  and  the  account  of  a 
viaion  in  which  Homer  had  appeared  to  him,  and  re- 
lated the  story  of  the  metamorphosis  already  nicntion- 
ed     He  afterward  invokes  a  great  number  of  the 
eoda,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  hiatorr  of  tbe  AU 
MA  kinge,  tbe  drean  of  the  Veetal  viifw  flia,  wMdi 
announced  her  pregnancy  by  Mars  an  l  the  fiundalion 
of  Rome.    The  reigns  of  the  kings,  and  tiie  cuniesu 
of  the  republic  with  the  neighbouring  states  previous 
to  tbe  Punic  war,  occon  tto  mattiul  annals  to  tbe 
end  of  tbe  aixtb  book,   it  afaould  be  obeerved,  in  pasa- 
ing,  that  the  Annals  were  not  separated  1  ,  E  t  is 
himself  into  books ;  but  were  so  divided,  long  after  bts 
death,  by  the  grammaiian  Q.  Vargunteius.  {^uUm,, 
de  lUuMtr.  Gnmm.,  c.  9.)   Cicero,  in  his  Bnitys  (c 
19),  saye  that  Ennius  did  not  treat  of  the  first  I'umc 
war,  as  Nwvius  had  previously  written  on  iho  same 
Sttbject.    P.  MerulBf  however,  who  edited  tbe  frag- 
iMnte  of  Ennioa,  ie  of  opinion  that  thia  passage  of  Ci- 
cero can  only  mean  'h?.'.  hv  had  not  entered  into  much 
detail  of  its  events,  as  nc  hnds  several  Imes  in  the 
•eventh  hook  which,  he  thinka,  evidently  applf  to  the 
fiiat  Caribaginian  war,  partieakrljr  the  deaemtioa  of 
naval  opetationa,  and  tbe  boiUing  of  the  fint  bot  with 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  atUcked  by  the  Ro- 
mans.   In  some  of  the  editions  of  Ennius,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fnend  and  military  adviser  of  Servilius,  gen- 
6Cdt]f  mpjfomi  to  be  intended  aa  a  portrait  of  the  poet 
UnMf,  IB  ranged  under  the  seventh  book.  Ttie 
eighth  and  ninln  books  of  these  .Vnnals,  which  are 
much  mutilated,  detail  tbe  events  of  tbe  second  Car- 
tlvginian  war  in  luky  and  Africa.  Utia  was  by  much 
the  moat  inl«»resting  part  of  the  coi  io  i-  "ubject  which 
Ennius  had  clioscn.  and  a  portion  ol  ii  on  which  btj 
would  probably  exert  all  the  force  of  his  genius,  in  order 
the  more  to  honour  hie  iiriand  and  pattoo  Airi- 
canoe.   Tbe  tenth,  eteventb,  and  twelfth  boofce  of  the 
Annals  of  Ennius  contain  the  war  with  Philip  of  Macc- 
don.    In  the  commencement  of  tlie  ibuieenib,  Han- 
nibal excites  Antiochus  to  a  war  againat  the  Rotnana. 

lntbe{bttrt«entb  baok,tbo«oo«id«eiipM»kiBtb  proae* 
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^^Itf^fl  of 


I  At  liiwn*  which  be  tfana 


"  O  patria !  0  HvOm  iomu  Bm^  tt  Mu*  hOU 

Pergama  P* 

Different  Latin  writere  extol  ihn  nt^gui  Iibm  o^ 

niua  immediately  foUowing,  in  wbieh  tbe  Roman  eol- 

diers,  alluding  to  its  magniticent  revival  in  Rome,  f^t- 
claim  with  entbuaiaam,  that  lUum  could  not  be  dty 


"  Quai  tuque  DarianeetM  eamftu  fotum  perire, 

Xcc  quom  eapta  rspei,  nrc  t^uom  emnlmsta  cremart  '* 

a  paaaage  which  baa  been  closely  imitated  in  the  ee« 
enih  book  of  Virgil  (v.  im,  aeoy.).    Hm  fifteentb 

book  relates  tbe  expedition  of  Fulvius  Nobitior  lo 
iEtolia,  which  Enniua  biuisolt  is  said  to  tiave  aecom- 

Eisnied.    In  the  two  following  booht  be  nrosecutea  tbe 
strian  war.    Tbe  concUiduffp  or  tighteenth  beed^ 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  meaenre  pcraonal  to  tbo 
poet  himself.    Coonectoa  with  his  annala  thvrc  i-t  a 
poem  of  Enniua  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  tbe  ez^ 
ploita  of  Scipto,  in  which  occura  a  mucb-adffiired  de- 
scription of  the  calm  of  evening,  where  the  flow  of  tbe 
vursificatiou  is  Unely  modulated  to  the  still  aud  solemn 
imagery.    Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes  (1,  8),  strongly 
etpreaaee  tbe  glocy  and  honour  wbicb  the  CaUbnan 
mnaa  of  Eooitia  Ihm  eonfemd  on  Scipio  by  this  poom 
devoted  to  his  praise. — The  historical  poems  of  Enntus 
appear  lo  have  been  wnttea  without  the  iniroduction 
of  much  machinery  or  decorative  fiction ;  and  whetbox 
founded  on  ancient  ballad*  or  iicamcd  coBfomiably  to 
historical  truth,  they  are  obvionaly  deficient  tn  those 
emhenisiitiuiits  of  imagination  which  form  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  poem  and  a  mctncal  chronicle.    Iu  tbe 
subject  wluch  he  had  chosen,  Ennius  wanted  the  fKiet* 
ic  advantages  of  distance  in  place  or  tune,     But  though 
not  master  of  a  siiell  round  winch  the  passjooa  v.o'jid 
throng,  or  at  the  aound  of  winch  a  whole  people  would 
fall  proetiate,  aa  at  tbe  biat  breath  of  Jubai'a  ijrie,  eiUl 
the  Annab  of  Enniua,  aa  a  national  woik,  were  higtdv 
gratifying  to  a  proud,  ambitious  people,  and,  in  couie- 
quence,  continued  long  popular  at  Rome-    They  were 
highly  rcli»hcd  in  the  days  of  Horace  and  Virgil ;  and 
as  far  down  as  tbe  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  th^ 
were  recited  in  theatres  aod  other  pubbc  places  for  ibio 
•::tn<.:-i  111,  ;iL  of  the  people.    {Aulus  Grlltus,  18,  6.) 
Tbe  iiomaus,  iiuieed,  were  so  formed  on  hia  atyie,  that 
Seneca  called  them  pvpulut  Enmamu,  an  Ennian  nee» 
and  said  that  both  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  obl  ged, 
contrary  to  their  own  judgment,  lo  cmpluy  4i.ijti,;ua:c4 
terms,  in  compliance  with,  the  reigning  prejudice. 
(AtU.  Q«U.,  18,  S.)  Fionbit  eomnJe,  too,  MUed  to 
the  national  dtamcter,  the  Matotioal  epic  1«eeame  in 
future  times  the  great  poetical  resoi-rx-  >i:  tin-  Ro- 
mans, who  versilted  aiuia»t  every  ini(H>rlani  cvcut  in 
their  history.    Besides  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  and  the 
Ponica  of  Sdius  Italicus,  which  still  survive,  there 
wen;  many  works  of  this  description  which  af«  now 
!•»*!.    Varro  .Attacinus  chose  as  his  subject  Ccsar'a 
war  with  the  Sequani;  Variua,  the  decda  of  Anguatae 
aod  Agrippa;  Valgioe  Rufna,  the  battle  of  Acttem ; 
Albiiiovanus,  the  exploits  of  Uennanicns ;  Cicero^ 
those  of  Munus,  and  tbu  events  of  his  own  conaulvbip. 
—Tbe  poem  of  Ennius,  entitled  Phagettcc,  is  curiooe ; 
since  one  woold  hardly  suppose  that,  in  tbia  earlj  age^ 
luxury  bad  made  anch  progress,  that  tbe  culinaiy  art 
siiould  have  been  s\ steniaticrtlly  or  jioeticaLS  ircait  d. 
.\il  that  we  know,  however,  of  the  manner  m  which  it 
was  prepared  or  served  np>r  i*  6001  tbe  Afotogtm  of 
Apuleius.    It  was,  as  its  name  imports,  a  didactic 
poem  on  eatablea,  particularly  fish.    It  is  well  kno  wa, 
that  previous  lo  ilie  tuni.'  ol  llnniiii*,  this  hubject  had 
been  discussed,  both  10  prose  and  verse,  by  varione 
Gieek  entfaonH  and  waa  particularly  detailed  in  the 
pean.of  Awhaattetm  tbe  l^ittm.  It  appeete  lmq> 
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•  pMi^  of  Apolerat,  that  th«  work  of  Ennins  wis  * 
digcvt  of  tX  the  prrTioua  books  on  this  subject.  The 
elertn  lines  winch  remain,  and  which  hate  been  pre- 
senrrf  by  .Apoleios,  mention  the  places  where  differ- 
ent itnts  of  fish  are  found  in  greatest  perfection  and 
•boodance    Another  poem  of  Ennius,  entitled  Epi- 
eharmus.  was  so  called  because  it  was  translated  from 
ti»e  Greek  work  of  Epicharmus,  the  Pythagorean,  on 
tke  Natare  of  Things,  in  the  same  manner  as  Plato 

Ekve  the  name  of  Timcus  to  the  book  which  he  trans- 
ted  from  Tuns-us  the  Locrian.    The  fragments  of 
Ibw  work  of  Ennius  are  so  broken  snd  corrupted,  that 
It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  plan  of  his  poem,  or  the 
system  of  phdosophj  which  it  inculcated.    It  appears, 
howerer.  to  have  contained  many  specnlstions  con- 
cerning tJie  elements  of  which  the  world  was  primarily 
composed,  and  which,  according  to  him,  were  water, 
eartii.  air,  and  fire  (Varro,  R.  R  ,  1,4);  as  also  with 
regard  to  the  preservatire  powers  of  nature.  Jupiter 
seems  merelT  to  hare  been  considered  bv  him  as  the  air, 
the  cloods,  and  the  storm  — P'nnius,  however,  whose 
mnpositxms  thus  appear  to  have  been  formed  entirely 
on  Greek  originals,  has  not  availed  himself  so  success- 
faflv  of  these  writings  as  Virgil  has  done  of  the  works  of 
Enio*  Innuelf.    'I'he  prince  of  Latin  poets  has  ofien 
CMdescended  to  imitate  long  passages,  and  sometimes 
!•  copy  whole  lines,  from  the  Father  of  Roman  Song. 
Dttt  has  been  shown,  in  a  close  companson,  by  Ma- 
mbios.  in  his  Saturnalia  (6,  1,  teqq  ).  Lucretius 
aed  OtkI  have  also  fre<^uently  availed  themselves  of 
ike  works  of  Ennius     His  description  of  the  cutting 
•f  a  forest,  in  order  to  fit  out  a  flirt  against  the  Car- 
ikagimans,  m  the  seventh  book,  has  been  imitated  by 
Slatias  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Thebais.    The  pas- 
aafe  in  bis  nxlh  Satire,  in  which  he  has  painted  the 
kappy  sitoation  of  a  parasite,  compared  with  that  of 
riw  BUler  of  a  feast,  ia  copied  in  Terence's  Phormio 
(%  1) — h  ajtpesr^,  then,  that  Ennius  occasionally 
pmiMcd  vmea  of  considerable  hannutiy  and  beauty, 
aad  that  bis  conceptions  were  frequpiithf  expressed 
with  tmigy  and  spirit     It  must  be  rrcollecterl.  how- 
the  lines  imiuted  by  Virgil,  and  the  other 
"hidi  ftre  Baually  selected  with  reference  to 
iW  kntlmtioo  of  the  early  bard  by  other  poets,  are  very 
of  his  taste  and  genius.  Many 
of  his  vtraw  art  harsh  ind  defective  in  their  mechani- 
cal iMHiiDCtiaB ;  others  are  frigidly  pro«air  ;  and  not 
t  few  m  JeJbfiid  with  the  most  absurd  conceits,  not 
I  in  (he  idea,  u  in  a  jingle  of  words  and  ex- 
alliteration. — On  the  whole,  the  works  of 
I  an  rather  pleaaing  and  interesting,  as  the  early 
of  diet  poetry  which  afterward  opened  to 
perfection,  than  estimable  from  their  intnnsic 
heaoty.    Bat,  whatever  may  havr  been  the  merit  of 
ssoriw  ef  Bnnrat,  of  which  we  arc  now  but  incom- 
Mftnl  j«4fes.  they  were  at  IcaM  sufficiently  various 
Epic,  OTraaiic.  satmc,  and  didactic  poetry  were  all 
■ncceeaWely  attempted  by  him  ;  and  we  also  learn  that 
he  exerciaol  WsMeif  in  tnc  lighter  species  of  vertie,  as 
the  epigiew eadeefosttc    {Cic  .  de  Dtv  ,2,M.)  For 
ilua  novelty  aad  enberaoee  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count.   The  feontaios  of  Greek  Utemture,  as  yet  un- 
tMted  in  Latratn,  were  open  for  his  imitation.  He 
ileocf  ID  veiy  diSnestcireumstancis  from  those  Greek 
kavrfe  who  drew  eoMy  from  the  resources  of  llieir 
•wn  peniue  ;  or  (nm  his  successors  in  Latin  ftoetry, 
who  wrot^  afiter  the  best  prodnciions  of  Greece  had 
become  familiar  to  the  Ronana     He  was  thus  placed 
■  a  ntoatioa  Mi  svbieh  be  could  enjoy  all  the  popularity 
mti  applause  doe  to  eripnality,  without  undergoing 
tba  Wwir  of  invention,  and  might  rapidly  run  with 
throogk  "ode  of  the  lyre,  without  pos- 

mif  iaererfme  diversity  of  gemns. — Thus  far 
espiakea  of  the  poetical  productions  of  Ennius  : 
tHMteonoos  point  connected  with  his  literary 
'  kiepiaee  translation  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
Ooo 


•o 


Enhemcms,  entitled  'lepa  'Avaypaf^.  The  transia 
lion,  as  well  as  the  original  work,  la  lost.  Somo  frag- 
ments, however,  have  been  saved  by  St.  Augustine 
and  I^ctantius.  It  is  clear,  notwithstanding  their  ob- 
servance of  prodigies  and  religious  ceremonies,  thai 
there  prevailed  a  considerable  spirit  of  free  thinking 
among  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Enniua.  This  ia  ex- 
emplified, not  merely  by  his  translation  of  Euhemerua, 
ana  the  definition  of  the  nature  of  Jupiter  in  bis  Epi- 
charmus,  but  by  vnrioua  passages  in  dramaa  adapted 
for  public  representation,  and  which  deride  the  super- 
stitions of  augurs  and  soothsayers,  as  well  as  the  false 
ideas  entertained  of  the  worshipped  divinities.  Pulyb- 
ius,  too,  who  flourished  shortly  after  Ennius,  speaks 
of  the  fear  of  the  gods  and  the  inventions  of  augury 
merely  as  an  excellent  political  engine,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  reprehends  the  rashness  and  absurdity  of 
those  who  were  endeavouring  to  extirpate  such  useful 
opinions. — The  fragments  of  Ennius  will  be  found  in 
the  Fragmenta  Veterum  Portarvm  Latinorum,  by 
Robert  and  Henry  Stephens,  Pant,  1664;  in  the 
Fragmenta  Veler.  Tragic.  Latin.,  by  Scriverius,  L. 
Hat.,  1620  ;  in  the  Opera  et  Fragmenta  Veler.  Poet. 
Ijttt.,  by  MaitUire,  Lond.,  1713  (vol.  3,  p.  1456,  teqq.); 
in  the  Poela  Rcertici  Ijatinorum  of  Bathe,  Halberit, 
1823  (vol.  5,  pt.  1,  Fragment.  Tragic  ;  pt.  2,  Fragm 
Com.)',  in  the  Fragmenta  Enmi  of  Columns,  Neap., 
1590.  improved  by  Hesscliua,  Amst.,  1707,  4to,  dec 
(Dunlop,  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  84,  teqq. — Sch'6ll,Hi»t. 
Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  I,  p.  114.  — 7fi.  i*.,  p.  142.  — ^Ar, 
Geach  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  78,  seqq.) 

Entklm,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  westtrn  quarter  of 
the  island,  near  the  river  Hyi»sa  and  iionheast  of  Seli- 
nus.  It  was  one  of  the  throe  cities  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  .(Egestes,  a  fable  which  clearly  indicates 
the  great  antiquity  at  least  of,  the  place,  and  marks  it 
as  of  Sicanian  origin.  We  find  it  at  one  time  under 
the  power  of  Carthage,  though  with  a  free  constitution 
At  a  subsequent  period  it  received  a  body  of  Campa- 
nian  troops,  which  had  been  disbanded  by  Dionysiue 
the  elder,  and  it  met  with  the  same  fate  that  all  those 
cities  encountered  which  had  received  the  Campani 
within  their  walls ;  the  male  inhabitants  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  city  became  the  property  of  these  mer- 
cenaries. This  change  of  masters,  however,  made  no 
alteration  in  the  affairs  of  Entella  as  far  as  its  standing 
with  Carthage  was  concerned  :  the  Campani  sided 
with  the  last- mentioned  power  as  the  former  inhabi- 
tants had  done,  and  were,  in  consequence,  besieaed 
by  Dionysius,  who  finally  captured  the  city.  {Diod. 
Sic,  14,  9  — W  ,  15,  73  —W  ,  16.  67  )  We  hear 
little  of  the  place  in  later  times.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  are  still  called  Entella,  and  are  situate  to 
the  east  of  Poggio  Reale,  near  the  modern  river  Bati- 
ei.    (Mannert,  Geogr  ,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p  444  ) 

Entbi-lub,  a  Sicilian,  who,  though  advanced  in 
years,  entered  the  lists  against  the  Trojan  Dares,  and 
conquered  him  in  a  pugilistic  encounter.  He  had 
been,  in  earlier  years,  the  friend  and  companion  in 
arms  of  Eryx.    (Virg  ,        ,  5,  887,  seqq., 

EnvalIus  ('Em/?.<of).  a  surname  freqntniiy  given 
to  Mars  in  the  Iliad,  and  corresponding  with  the  name 
Envo  ('Ewt'o)  given  to  Bellona.  {Hom  ,  II.,  8.  264. 
—id  ib.,  13,  619  — W  ih  ,  17,  269,  Ac  ) 

E.SYO  ('Eiiw),  the  daughter  of  Phorcys  and  (Jeto, 
according  to  Hcsiod  (Tfieog.,  273).  She  was  a  war- 
goddess,  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Mars,  and  an- 
swers to  the  Bellona  of  the  Romans.  Some  mytholo- 
gists  make  her  the  sister,  others  the  wife,  of  Mars 
(Vid  Bellona.) 

Eos  {'Hwf),  the  name  of  .^urot^  among  the  Greeks, 
whence  the  epithet  Emis  is  applied  to  all  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world  (OriW,  Fast ,  3,  406;  A.  A.,  3, 
537  ;  6,  478  — Kirp^.,  G  ,  1,  28(i;  2,  116.) 

Epaminondas,  a  Theban  statesman  and  suidier,  m 
whose  praise,  for  both  talents  and  virtue,  there  is  a 
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remwluble  concurrence  of  ancient  writers.  Nepos  J 
observes  tbat,  before  Epaminondas  was  \}oni,  ana  after  | 
Ui dMtbi  Thebo*  was  alwa)'s  in  subjection  lo  bouic 
Other  poww :  on  tlw  eontzanr,  whiie  h»  duocted  hci 
councils,  abe  WM  «t  ihs  liead  of  Gfwoe.  His  public 
t'ltfiiJs  from  the  restoration  of  dernocracy  by  Pe- 
lopidu  and  ibe  other  exiles,  13.  C.  379,  lo  Ibe  battle 
01  MoDtitiM,  B.O.  862.  In  the  conspiaey  bj  wbicb 
that  rcvoltnion  wa§  cffccieil  lie  look  no  pert,  refu- 
siiit;  to  s'.atu  his  lauds  with  tiio  blood  of  bis  country* 
men  ,  but  thenceforward  ho  became  the  prime  mover 
of  Ui*  Thcban  siato.  Hie  poUcy  was  fiist  directed  to 
■Mort  the  nght,  and  to  foeim  Iho  power  lo  Tbebee 
of  (-onirolling  the  other  cities  of  Ijisotia,  several  of 
whicii  cisim^  to  be  independent.  In  this  cause  he 
ventured  to  eugago  bis  country,  aia^  hudod,  in  war 
with  the  SpartMVh  who  mudied  into  BtaotiA,  B.C. 
371,  with  a  force  superior  to  any  which  could  be 
broijjjlil  agamst  ihtin.  TbeTheban  generals  were  di- 
vided m  opuuon  whether  a  battle  SMuld  be  ruked ; 
for  to  oneoDOtor  tlw  LaeedMnooiuM  with  inferior 
numbers  was  universally  c.'itccmcd  hopeless.  Epami- 
nondas prevailed  with  his  coUcaguoii  to  venture  it ;  aud 
devised  on  this  occasion  a  new  method  of  attack.  In- 
•toad  of  joinim  battle  along  the  whole  line,  he  concen* 
tialed  an  overwhotnin^  foree  on  one  point,  directing 

the  weaker  part  of  hm  hue  to  keep  back.  The  Spartan 
nght  b«iiig  broken  axid  theu  king  slatn,  the  rest  of  the 
army  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  llw  field.  This 
memorable  battle  was  fought  at  Leuctra.  The  mora! 
eflfect  of  it  was  much  more  important  ilmn  the  mere 
loss  inflicted  upon  Sparta,  for  it  overthrow  the  pre- 
•chplive  aupenohtj  in  arms  claimed  by  that  state  ever 
eioee  iu reformation  by  Lycurgus.  Thie  brilliant  tne- 
ccss  led  f]pami!ioiida»  to  llie  sr  couJ  object  of  his  pol- 
icy, the  overthrow  of  the  supremacy  of  6paru,  and  tlie 
substitution  of  Thebea  aa  the  leader  of  (ireece  in  the 
democratic  interest.  In  this  hope  a  Theban  army, 
under  his  command,  marched  into  the  Polopouncsus 
early  in  the  winter,  li C  36'.1,  and,  in  con|iit)Ction  with 
the  Cleans,  Arcadians,  and  Argives,  invaded  and  hud 
waate  a  large  part  of  Laconia.  Numben  of  ibe  He- 
lots took  that  oppartiinity  to  shake  otf  a  most  oppress- 
ive slavery  ;  aitd  Epaminondas  struck  a  dcsdiy  blow 
at  the  power  of  Sp&rta,  by  establishing  these  descend- 
anta  of  the  old  Meaaeoiaoa  on  Mount  Ithome  in  Mee- 
eaniar  as  an  independent  etate,  and  invitinf  their  eooo- 
Urymen.  scattcreil  lhrout,'h  Italy  and  Sicily,  to  return  to 
tbeir  ancient  p.^inraony.  lNiumi3ers  oUiyud  the  call. 
Tbia  memorable  event  is  known  in  history  as  the  re> 
turn  of  the  Messenians,  and  two  hundred  years  had 
elapsed  since  their  expulsion.  In  368  B.C.,  Epami- 
nondas Zii'Un  led  an  army  into  liie  Peloponnesus;  but, 
not  fulAlUog  the  expecutiona  of  Uie  people,  he  was 
disgraced,  end,  according  to  Diodoms  (IS,  71),  was 
orilcri  f!  to  servo  in  the  rank.*.  In  that  capacity  he  is 
said  to  havu  saved  the  army  in  Tbessaly,  when  cntan- 
flled  in  dangers  which  threatened  il  with  deetfOction  ; 
beinffrcouiiid  by  the  general  voice  to  assume  the  com- 
mand, no  is  not  again  heard  of  in  a  public  capacity 
till  B.C  366,  when  he  was  senl  to  Kupport  the  demo- 
cratic interest  in  Achaia,  and  by  his  moderation  and 
judgment  brought  that  whole  confederation  ovwio  tbe 
Theban  ulliance,  without  bfoodshed  or  banishment.  It 
soon  becaiiii)  pUiu,  iiuwevur,  luiti  a  mure  change  of 
masters,  Thebes  instead  of  Sparta,  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  the  Grecian  stotea.  Achaia  first*  then  EUs,  then 
Mentinea  and  great  part  of  Arcadia,  returned  to  the  La- 
cedemon/aii  alliance  To  clieck  this  defection,  Epam- 
inondas led  an  sriny  into  the  Peloponnesus  for  the 
fMMb  tinM,  B.C.  3^2  Joined  by  the  Argtves,  Mes- 
aeniane,  and  part  of  the  .Xrciulians,  he  entered  Laco- 
nia, and  endeavoured  lo  tnke  Sparta  by  Burfirise  ;  but 
the  vigilance  of  .A^'CMiun^  jnsi  frustrated  his  scheme. 
Epaminoivdas  then  inarched  against  Mantinea,  near 
whicli  wae  feogVft  tbo  celebmad  battl*  n  wlaob  ho  Ml 


i  The  dispn'sifion  of  his  troops  on  this  occasion  was  an 
I  iinproveincni  on  tnal  bv  which  he  had  gained  the  h*l- 
lie  of  Leuctra,  and  would  have  bad  the  same  decisive 
aoeceaa,  but  tbat,  in  tbe  critical  moment,  when  tbo 
Laeedamooian  me  wat  jeat  broken,  be  reemved  a 

mortal  wound.  TheTl.fSrin  ?.rmy  '.v.;.-.  (  jr.i'\2ed  by 
ihu  misfortuue ;  nothing  was  done  to  improve  a  vic- 
tory which  might  have  been  made  certain;  and  thio 
battle,  on  which  the  expectation  of  all  Greece  waited| 
led  to  no  uiiporuiu  result.  "  Each  party,"  says  Xeo- 
oplion,  "claimed  the  victory, and  ncitlier  gained  any  ad- 
vantage ;  indeciatoot  trouble,  and  coofuaioo,  nMMto  tban 
ever  before  tbat  battle,  pervaded  6reeeo.**-~WbeilMr 
Epaminondas  conld  much  longer  have  upheld  Thtbcs 
111  the  rank  to  which  he  had  raiii^  her,  is  very  doutit- 
ful :  without  him  abe  fell  at  pnce  to  her  former  obscu* 
rity.  His  character  is  certainly  one  of  ibe  iiatnat  io> 
corded  in  Greek  history.  His  private  life  woo  raoial 
and  retined  ;  his  public  conduct  uninlluenced  by  per- 
sonal ambituM)  or  by  personal  hatred.  He  waa  a  ain- 
cere  lover  of  hie  eoontiy ;  and  if,  in  bw  tcbeoaea  for  bat 
advancement,  he  v.-iti  uulifTrTrti:  to  tl;r  tniur-.'  tfor^  'o 
other  members  o)  ibe  inxciaa  uiniliy,  inis  is  a  lauU 
from  which,  perhape,  no  Greek  statesman  except  Atu- 
tides  waa  toe.  iXm.,  Hut.  Gr, — Flut^  Vu.  PtUf. 
—EncycL  Ih.  Kmowl.,  vol.  9,  p.  466.) 

ErlPHOS,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo.  This  mytholo- 
gical personage  ia  the  msuumeut  by  which  (irecian 
vanity  derived  the  rulers  of  more  ancient  conalliea 
from  its  own  gods  and  princes.  Epaphus,  according 
to  tlio  legend,  was  bom  in  Egypt,  and  married  Mem 
phis,  the  daughter  of  the  Nue^  by  whonn  be  had  a 
daughter  named  Libya.  The  same  iable  mo4e  him  the 
founder  of  Memphis.  (JBtekt  Prom.  VineL,  860, 
seqq  — Herod.,  8,  153.— Orid,  Met.,  1,  699,  seqq.) 
Libya  bore  to  Neptune  Agonor,  the  father  of  Cadmus 
and  Europe,  and  aJao  Belos,  who  had  by  onotbov  dan^ 
tor  of  Xtle,  named  Auchinoe,  two  sons,  Danaoa 
and  .Ugypiua.  {ApoUod.^  2,  I,  4.)  For  some  i»» 
marks  on  therVBO  fpaphua,  and  on  Iho  wlioto  l^gettlt 
tid.  lo. 

Erii,  a  people  of  Elic.    (Ftd.  £lia  I.) 
Epicus,  son  of  Panopcui^,  waij  the  fabricator  of  tbe 
famous  wooden  horse  which  proved  the  ruin  of  Trey. 
( Virg^  Miht  9i  9U^u»tm,  SO,  S.^Pmo«i.,  10, 
86.) 

Eraiaot,  a  celebnted  city  of  Ionia,  near  tbe  niouih 

of  the  river  Cavsti  r,  called  by  Pliny  (ft,  2'J),  ••  Ai!(rum 
lumen  i4«ue."  Mythology  assigns,  as  its  founders* 
Epbeeoa  the  son  of  the  nver  Cayatori  aiid  Cioeoa 
(Kpi^fl-of)  a  naitvr  nf  t'l"  soil  {Pau.tan  ,  7,  2  )  An- 
other accouni  inatves  it  to  tiave  been  sctllid  by  I\.{>he- 
Bus,  one  of  the  Amazons.  (Stepk.  Byx.,  m.  r  — Ety- 
mol.  Mag.t  4.  9. — BerktL,  ad  Sleph.  Bffz.t  i.  c.)  Ac- 
cording to  a  third  tradition,  the  place  owed  ko  origw 
to  the  Amazons,  who  were  prrmttifd  to  settle  here  by 
Hercules  their  conqueror.  Hence  the  rume  of  the 
city,  'E^eooc,  from  Ifeoift  ftrmtaitn.  A  foorth  to- 
gcnd  makes  the  Amazons,  when  pnrsucr}  I  v  Hercv.- 
les  and  Theseus,  to  have  fled  fur  refu(;c  to  an  uaar  of 
Diana,  and  supplicated  the  protection  of  the  eoddeaa, 
which  she  accordinsiy  {pwnted:  (Kara^evfrot-aaf  hci 
Ttva  Puftiv  'Aprfyioof,  ddoStu  ouTTjpiac  -n'xelv,  ri/v 
M  til>(h  at  iii  ral^  r//e  nuirtj(nav  bdtv*i£.Ofa(>v  k?  T;<^^t^t 
TO  HOi.  Tifv  'kprtfuv  'E^aiav.  Elym.  M^g.) 

It  is  cuHbus  to  observe  how  the  name  of  the  Amazwoa 
mingles  in  with  some  of  these  traditions  (<"nr.^T:> 
remarks  under  that  article. )  If  we  follow  the  graver 
authority  of  Strabo  (640),  we  will  find  a  settlement  to 
have  been  firtt  made  in  tbia  quarter  bv  the  f^riane  «nd 
Lieges.  Androeloa.  the  con  of  Coatue,  c«m«  auboo- 
quently  with  a  body  of  Ionian  colonists.  {Pan\an  , 
7,  a.)  He  protiTied  the  natives  who  bad  setUe^i  ftum 
devotion  about  tlte  temple  of  Diana,  and  incorponiad 
them  with  his  followers  ;  but  ex|(o!I<?d  thoae  who  in 
habited  the  town  above,  which  the  Cariana  and  Leie 
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ses  nad  buflt  oo  Mount  Prion.    (Pausan.,  L  e.)  It 
!•  recorded  tl»c  I^on  bad,  in  foi  mcr  limes,  be«o  call- 
^  J^e  Abe  {Arrrpri  uKrr;) ;  and  a  part  bebiod  Prion 
wM  tuJJ  caJMI  Um  Back  oif  Lapra  wtiMi  Stnbo  wrote. 
Piioj  (5,  39)  eoMBcntas  other  nenee  for  the  eity, 
cocii  u  Ortygia,  Smyrna,  Trachea,  &c.— Lyeimtr 
ckM»  wuhmg  to  proieci  Ephsaaa  from  the  ioonda* 
liiM  to  wbicfa  it  was  yearly  expetad  If  the  onrfiow- 
ii^  of  the  Cavster,  boUt  a  city  op  op  the  mouatain, 
aod  surrouod«d  it  with  walls.   Tbe  inhabiunts  were 
■nniliag  to  remove  into  this,  but  a  heavy  rain  falling, 
mk  Ly^'i^^k"*  stopping  tbe  drains  and  flooding  their 
teaeeo,  tkn  wtn  glad  to  ezcbango.   (Strabo,  640.) 
The  port  01  Ephesus  bad  originally  a  wide  mouth,  but 
foul  witb  mudkidging  lu  it  from  the  Cayster.  Atlulu» 
Plikde^pkM  oad  his  architect  were  of  opinion  that, 
if  the  leiiMoe  wore  contwcteH,  it  would  becomo  deep- 
er,  ajtd  m  time  be  capaUe  of  teceiving  ships  of  Inir- 
deo.    Bui  the  slime,  which  had  brforo  been  moved 
^  the  flux  and  rcHux  of  the  tide,  and  earned  off,  be- 
■g  atopped,  tbe  whole  basin,  quite  lo  tbe  mouth,  was 
Hndrred  shallow.    This  port  is  a  morass,  which  com- 
Muucales  with  tbe  Cayster,  aa  might  be  expected,  by  a 
lenow  cDouth ;  and  at  the  water's  edge,  near  the  ferry, 
wall  as  ia  other  plecee,  may  be  ee^  the  wall  in* 
Iwdri  to—henk  the  etwem,  end  give  it  foieoby  eoa- 
fisciceot.    Tbe  masonry  is  of  that  kind  termed  incrr- 
leas  a  which  the  stones  are  of  various  shapes,  but 
wkdf  joined    The  aitoation  was  eo  advantegeoue  as 
oeetfaalanee  tbe  inconvcniencee  attending  ue  port. 
'Dm  town  increased  daily,  and  under  the  Romane  was 
coo»Klticxi  the  chief  emporium  of  Asia  this  side  of  Tau- 
la  the  arrangement  of  the  provinces  under  the 
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I  eauMtors  it  became  the  cepitel  of  the  province 
of  A«;a  {mtrociet,  p.  658.)  Towards  the  end  of  the 
eltveiiUcen  .  ry,  Ephesu.s  e.\i^]crienci  ii  tiif  s-aiiio  fatuas 
ScnjTTia.  A  Turkish  pirate,  namul  Tangrinaiien,  set— 
tkd  hso.  JBUJ^  GtiMk  adinir.il,  John  Ducas,  de- 
Mm  BTfloooy  battle,  and  pursued  the  flying 
I  tbe  Mxaoder  to  Polybotuin.  In  I30C  it  was 
>  placta  which  sufTered  from  the  exactions  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Roger ;  and,  two  yean  after,  it  surren- 
dered to  Sultan  Saysan,  who  to  prevent  future  insur- 
ncuoM.  removed  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  Tyriaium, 
where  ibt;y  were  roa»actt^J  In  tbe  conflicts  which 
do>oli<ed  Asia  Minor  at  a  subsequent  peiriod»  Epheaua 
mm  again  a  tofcwt  *od  the  city  hoome  at  length  re* 

due: .J  •  >  i  heap  of  rnins.  The  modem  name  is  Aias- 
tlur,  ur,  more  properly,  this  ia  the  appcUalion  of  a 
aawil  Tillage  inhabited  by  a  few  Turkish  families, 
Mending  cmefly  oo  the  south  aide  of  the  casilc  hill, 
ankocii;  boshes  and  mine.  The  name  is  suppo.sed  to 
be  a  corrupttoa  of  ^4^Vw  Theolugos,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  bmfm  church  of  St.  John  the  Divine  hav- 
■g  once  atoed  near  the  not.  When  Smith  wrote  in 
16T7,  Epbesoa  waa already  "reduced  to  an  inconsid- 
•r^le  number  of  cottages,  wholly  inhabited  by  Turks." 
Ry  caul  coil  Bobs  this  observation.  "  This  place,  where 
jlp  flourished  aa  to  be  a  mother 
I  of  a  metropolitan  biehon,  cannol 
i>ow  »ho»i  ■  family  of  Christians  :  so  bath  tM  secret 
provwlcDL'.  [  God  disposed  ailairs,  too  deep  and  mys* 
for  u*  to  fcarch  into.*'  From  Chishull  we 
Mt,  m  1609,  **  tbe  miserable  remaais  of  the 
1  of  Ephesas  resided,  not  on  the  spot,  but  at  a  vil- 
lagi  ca.'Icd  Ktrhnf^fiuiy  Tournefort,  however,  says 
ihore  were  thirty  or  forty  Grerk  families ;  but  as  he 
'■•ale  about  the  samo  time  as  Chi»)iul!,  this  is  probably 
nmistake  Pococke,  who  visiti  .l  iusus  about  1740, 
■ays  that  w.!  ;c  was  not  at  thai  time  a  single  Christian 
wiKbin  two  iea^gues  roond  Ephesus.  "  I  vas  at  Eph- 
fHt  m  rapMffclffH"  Mya  Mr.  ArundcU ;  •<  the  de»- 
■•  Sli  eoaoplete ;  a  Turk,  whose  ahed  we 
his  Arab  servant,  and  a  single  Greek,  coin- 
ths  eoure  population,  tome  Turcomans  eicept- 


Tbo  Greek  revolutioni  and  the  pradatoty  excursions 
of  the  Samiotea,  in  great  measora  accounted  for  this 
desertion."  In  the  records  of  our  religion  Ephesus  is 
enaoMad  aa  the  baiyiiw*plaoe  of  Timothy,  tbe  com* 
pankn  of  St  Paid,  ana  ttn  iim  bisbop  of  Epheeus, 
whtwe  body  was  afterwaid  tiaoslated  to  Constantino- 
ple by  the  founder  of  that  city,  or  by  his  sou  CousUn- 
tius,  and  placed  with  Saint  Luke  and  Saint  .\ndrew 
in  the  church  of  the  apoatlea.  The  story  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  was  deformed  in-  an  early  aee  with  gioae 
fiction ;  but  ho  also  was  interred  at  Ephesus,  and,  as 
appeara  from  one  narration,  on  Mount  Pnon. — I^j^* 
aoe  was  famed  for  ita  splendid  temple  of  Diana.  The 
statue  of  the  go<idoss  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
veneration,  and  was  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  have 
fallen  from  the  skiea.  It  was  never  changed,  though 
the  temple  had  been  mora  than  once  reetwred.  Thia 
rude  object  of  primeval  worship  was  a  block  of  wood, 
said  by  some  to  be  of  beech  or  elm,  by  others  cedar, 
ebony,  or  vine,  and  attesting  its  very  great  antiqui- 
ty by  the  (aahion  in  which  it  had  been  formed.  It 
was  carved  into  the  similitude  of  Diana,  not  as  the 
elegant  huntress,  but  an  Eg>-ptian  hieroglyphic,  which 
wo  call  the  goddess  of  nature,  with  many  breasts, 
and  the  lower  pasta  fonaad  into  an  Hermwan  aiatue, 
gfolosquely  oroaaaentad,  uid  diaeovering  the  feat  bo 
neath.  It  was  gorgeously  apparelled  ;  the  vest  em- 
broidered with  emblerna  and  symbolical  devices  ;  and, 
to  prevent  iu  tottering,  a  bar  of  metal,  it  is  likely  of 
gold,  waa  placed  under  each  hand.  A  veil  or  curtain, 
which  waa  drawn  up  fi»m  tbe  floor  to  the  ceiling,  hid 
it  from  view,  except  while  service  was  performing  in 
the  templot  Thia  image  was  preaerved  till  the  later 
ages  in  a  ahnne,  on  the  embellishment  of  which  mines 
of  wealth  were  consumed.  The  priests  of  Diana  suf- 
fered emaaculation,  and  virgins  were  devoted  lo  invi- 
olable chastity.  Tbey  were  eligible  only  from  the  su* 
perior  rank^  and  enjoyed  a  great  revenue,  with  piiT* 
lieges,  the  erenlaal  abaae  of  which  indoead  AogostiM 
to  restrain  them.  It  may  he  imaghied  that  many  stories 
of  her  power  and  interposition  were  current  and  be- 
lieved at  Ephesus.  A  peopla  convinced  that  the  self- 
manifestations  of  their  deity  ««va  ml,  could  notvaaily 
be  lunied  to  a  religion  which  did  not  pretend  to  a  ena- 
ilar  or  equal  intercourse  with  its  divinity  .\nd  this 
ia»paihapa,  the  troe  reason  why,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Chriatiani^,  a  belief  of  supernatural  interpoaition  by 
the  Panagia.  or  Virgin  Mary,  and  by  saints  sppearimj; 
in  daily  or  nightly  visions,  was  encouraged  and  incul- 
csted.  It  helped  by  its  currency  to  procure  and  con- 
firm the  creduloue  votaiy,  to  pievent  or  refute  the 
cavita  of  the  heathen,  lo  aialt  the  new  roligion,  and  to 
deprive  the  eaUUiahed  of  its  ideal  superiority.— The 
addiesa  of  the  town  clerk  to  the  Epbcsians  :  "  Ye 
men  of  Ephesus,  what  man  is  there  who  knoweth  not 
that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the 
great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the  imago  that  feU  down 
from  Jupiter  1"  is  curiously  illustrated  by  an  inscription 
(bond  by  Chandler  near  the  aqueduct,  commencing  as 
fdlowat  **Inararaeb  as  it  {anotorioea  thai,  not  onh 
among  the  Ephesians,  but  also  everywhere  among  the 
Greek  nations,  temjilcs  are  consecrated  to  her,  and 
sacred  portions,"  lVc  — The  repuUtion  and  the  nches 
of  their  goddess  had  made  the  Epheaiana  dcyrous  oi 
providing  for  her  a  magnificent  temple.  The  Mflonale 
discovery  of  marble  in  Mount  Prion  gave  them  new 
vigooi.  The  cities  of  Asia,  so  general  was  the  esteem 
for  ha  goddess,  contributed  Urgely ;  and  Crmeus  waa 
at  the  expense  of  many  of  the  columns.  The  apot 
chosen  for  it  was  a  marsh,  as  most  likely  to  preeerra 
the  structure  free  from  gaps,  and  uninjured  by  carth- 
quakee.  The  foondatioo  waa  made  with  charcoal 
rammed,  and  with  floaeaa.  The  aootenain  eoneumad 
immenae  quantities  of  marble.  Tbe  edifice  was  exalt- 
ed On  a  basement  with  ten  steps.  The  architects 
CtaaiplMHi  of  Cnia  and  hia  aon  Met^enea,  Ml 
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B.C. ;  and  theb  pitn  wu  coBtiBiidi  hf  DeawUiiM,  a 

iriett  of  Diana ;  but  the  whole  completed  by 
Daphnis  of  Miletus,  and  a  citizen  of  Epbesus,  the 
building  having  occapied  230  years.  It  was  the  first 
epedmen  of  tto  lonfe  Mfi»,  in  itrbieb  llw  floted  col- 
jmn  and  capital  with  volutes  were  introduced.  The 
whole  length  of  U\c'  temple  was  426  feet,  and  the 
breadth  320;  with  127  columns  of  the  Ionic  order 
Mid  Parian  inarbl*,  each  of  »  single  abaft*  and  aizhr 
were  donations  from  kinga,  tceora- 
itip  to  Plinv  (3R,  M),  but  thorr  is  reason  to  doul>t 
the  correctness  of  the  text  where  this  assertion  is  [ 
made.  Of  these  columM  tbirty-six  were  carved  ;  and  ! 
one  of  them,  perhaps  as  a  modo!.  bv  Scopas.  The  ' 
temple  bad  a  doable  row  of  columns,  fifteen  on  either 
side ;  and  Vitruvius  has  not  determined  if  it  had  a 
roof ;  pnriMUy  orcr  tbe  ceil  only.  The  iolding  doors 
or  gate*  had  MM  coMinoad  foor  ytan  in  gnie,  and 
were  made  of  cypress  wood,  which  had  been  treasured 
np  for  four  generttionB,  highly  polished.  These  were 
fimod  bgrMulitniU  «a  fresh  and  as  beautiful  400  years 
after  aa  when  new.  "Hie  ceiling  was  of  cedsr  ;  and 
the  steps  for  ascending  the  roof  (of  the  cell !)  of  a 
single  Mem  of  a  vine,  which  attested  the  durable  na- 
ture of  that  wood.  The  tUnenaMNM  of  this  great  tem- 
ple eteiitt  tdoaa  of  uneoaunon  giandwit  nooB  mere 
msssiveness  ;  but  the  notices  wc  collect  of  its  inter- 
nal omam>;iit  wdl  increase  our  admiration.  It  was 
the  re!>osttory  in  which  the  great  artists  of  antiquity 
dedicated  thur  moot  podeet  works  to  posleiity.  Prax> 
i teles  nni  his  son  Cephisodorfhs  adorned  the  shrine  ; 
Scopii?  contributed  a  etatui  If.  <  ;  Tinaarete,  the 
daughter  of  Micon,  the  first  female  artist  upon  record, 
ftiiwed  a  picture  of  the  goddess,  the  most  ancient  in 
Ephesus  ;  and  Parrhasiiis  and  .■^pellos  employed  their 
skill  to  embellish  the  walls.  The  excellence  of  these 
pcrfornianrc.i  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  proper- 
tionatc  to  titeir  price;  and  a  pidMM  of  Alazandcr 
grasping  a  thnndMholt,  by  the  mter,  waa  added  to  the 
superb  collection  at  the  expense  of  twenty  talent.s  of 
gokl  'Vim  description,  however,  applies  chtedy  lu 
ti  1  I  pie  as  it  was  rebuilt,  after  the  earlier  temple 
had  Seen  pwtUUy  banwd,  pMhups  the  roof  of  timber 
Mriy.by  Hoioetratsa,  who  eboao  that  method  to  ensure 
to  nimsetr  an  immortol  name,  on  the  very  night  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  bom.  Twenty  years  after, 
tbat  magnificent  prmee,. during  his  expeoition  against 
Persia,  offered  to  appropriate  his  spoils  to  the  restora- 
tion of  u,  if  the  Ephesians  would  couiietil  to  allow  him 
the  sole  honour,  and  would  place  his  name  on  the 
lamplo.  They  declined  th«  proposal,  however,  with 
the  llatloihif  venaHi,  itmt  Hsna  not  right  for  one  deity 
to  erect  a  temple  to  another  :  national  vanity  wa^s. 
however,  the  real  ground  of  their  refusal,  'i'hc  ai%hi- 
Int  who  superintended  the  erection  of  the  new  edi- 
fice was  Dinoerstes,  of  whose  aid  Atciander  afterward 
availed  himself  in  building  Alexandrea  (Vttruv.,  2, 
fr^rf. — Compare  Straho,  fAO — P!ui  ,  Vil.  AUz.,  72. 
^Flm.t  7,  97.^Sdin.,  40.)  The  extreme  aanoti^ 
Am  temple  inqpind  miseraai  awe  and  tweimem. 
It  was  for  many  ages  a  repository  of  foreign  and  do- 
mntic  treasure.  There  property,  whether  public  or 
pritaite,  svaa  eeeoro  amid  all  revolutions.  Th«  OMduct 
of  Xerxee  was  an  oxample  to  Mibeeqoent  conqoorors, 
•nd  the  impiety  of  sacrueffo  waa  not  extended  to  the 
Ephestan  goddess.  But  Nero  deviated  from  this  rule. 
He  removed  many  costly  offerings  and  images,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  silver  and  gold,  ft  was  again 
plundered  by  the  Goths  from  bevond  ihr  nnnuhc  in 
the  time  of  GalHenus  ;  a  parly  under  Kas[)a  crossing 
the  Hellespont  and  ravaging  the  country  until  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  when  tb^  earned  off  a  prodigious 
boo*r.  (TVeft..  Peflio,  tn  OaHtevi.,  c  6.)  The  de- 
struction of  so  illastrious  an  et"  fii  c  deserved  to  have 
been  csrefnily  recovded  Iw  conlemporaiy  historians. 
Wft  nay  eonjecton  k  Mtovmd  ft*  Ufamnli  of 
47« 


Chriatianity.    The  Epbeeian  rofomen,  when  aotter- 

ized  by  the  imperial  edicts,  rejoiced  in  the  oppOTtority 
of  ins  lilting'  Dini^a,  ind  deemed  it  piety  to  demolish  the 
very  rum  of  herfaabitatiim.  When,  under  the  auspicea 
of  ConatanthtB  and  Thoodoaina,  dhnchee  were  eneU 
ed,  the  pagan  temples  were  despoiled  of  their  orna- 
ments, or  accommodated  to  other  worship.  The  im- 
mense dome  of  Santa  Sophia  now  rises  from  the  col> 
uBQa  of  mm  iaiper  which  wen  otigisaUy  plaood  in 
the  temfne  of  Dfcna,  and  were  takon  wwu  nnd  hnra^il 
to  Consti'.'ii :Mn[Jp  hv  order  of  Justinia:i  Twu  pil- 
lars  m  the  great  church  at  Pisa  were  also  transported 
thence.  The  veirjroiteof  this  stupendous  and  celebra- 
ted edifice  is  even  yet  undetermined.  The  following 
arc  the  principal  data  which  may  assist  in  fixing  it.  The 
distance  between  the  site  of  the  t*  a  ;  1'  ind  the  quar- 
ries on  Mount  Prion  did  not  exceed  8000  feet,  and  no 
rising  intervened,  bat  the  whole  sp  ace  wso  level  plhMp 
It  was  distinct  from  the  city,  at  th»  distance  of  nearly  a 
stadium  ;  for  Marc  Antony  allowing  the  sanctuary  to 
reach  somewhat  more  than  a  stadium  from  it,  a  put 
of  the  city  was  comprised  within  those  limits.  It  wss 
without  tlie  Msgnesisn  gate,  which  Chandler  supposes 
to  be  that  next  to  Aiasa'nr  ■■nd  i:i  the  second  cen- 
tury was  Joined  to  the  ctty  by  Damianus,  a  sophist, 
who  eoothroed  the  way  dmen  to  it  throngh  the  Maf> 
nesian  gate,  bv  erectinr;  a  stos  or  portico  of  marble,  a 
stadium  in  length,  inscribed  with  toe  name  of  his  wife, 
and  intonded  to  piwent  the  abseneo  of  ministers  when 
it  rained.  It  vras  near  the  agora  or  maikot'placa  «f 
the  first  city,  besieged  by  Crossus,  thonfrh  diatant  seven 
stadia,  or  a  mile  wanting:  half  a  ipi  .rn  r,  from  it.  The 
monument  of  Androclos  was  shown  iti  the  second 
century  near  lira  road  going  from  the  temple  of  Diana 
by  the  Olympian  towards  the  M-r^^psian  pate.  The 
ancient  city  was  built  on  Trach-  n  nd  by  the  Aibe- 
ncum  and  Hypelsus.  The  Athensnm  was  without 
the  new  city  of  LyanDtchas,  and  the  fountain  Hype- 
Istts  wae  near  the  aicred  port.  In  the  plain  of  Ephe- 
F  IS  \v.  anciently  two  lakes,  formed  partly  by  stagnant 
water  from  the  river  Selinus,  which  ran  opposite  the 
temple  of  Diana,  probably  from  Mount  Gallesus.  Pliny 
says  :  Trmplutn  Dinnet  rmnpiai  e  divertis  regioni- 
htU  dno  Sflimintc.t '"  It  has  been  supposed,  adds 
Chandler,  that  the  souterrain  by  the  moreas  or  city- 
port,  with  two  piecM  of  ancient  wall,  of  square  stones 
by  one  «f  whkAi  i»  the  entmnee  to  k,  aro  lelicoof  Aa 
temple  ;  but  this  wa<i  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
of  Lysimachus ;  and  Dallaway  says,  Close  upon  tbs 
brink  ef  the  pteaent  monaa,  once  covered  by  the  sea, 
upon  a  rising  ground,  are  accmnulsted  wells  of  bricks 
faced  with  large  slabs  of  marble,  and  of  snflieietit  ex- 
tent to  cncoiirape  Tournefort  and  the  English  travel- 
lers in  a  conjecture  that  this  structure  waa  the  iar- 
fhmed  temple  of  Diana.*'  Every  circumstance  of  de- 
scription, add?  Arundcll,  accords  with  this  fpot,  except 
the  distance  from  the  city  wsll ;  and  among  the  fall- 
en masonry  sre  broken  shafts  of  porphyry,  twelve  feet 
Umg  and  font  in  diameler,  more  complele  and  polished 
than  otbero  whieh  eimvnnd  them.   MIglit  not  ulahiM 

been  the  church  dedicated  by  Justinian  to  St  John^ 
The  soutemin  ondcr  the  supposed  site  is  said  by 
caut  to  have  adeacent  of  abinit  thirty  stairs.  wb4  ij 
Van  Ejrmont  to  be  a  very  narrow  and  difficult  passage, 
havin*  spacious  caverns,  composed  of  amaxingly  large 
black  atones.  But  these  may  as  well  have  (»cen  the 
foundatiookof  other  ancient  buildings  aa  of  the  temple , 
and  evidently  Chandler  deea  not  agree  in  the  opinion 
that  this  wss  the  site  :  for  be  says,  "  the  vanhcd  sub- 
structions by  the  tttadtum  might,  it  is  believed,  funush 
an  area  corresponding  belter,  and  more  auited  to  re- 
ceive the  mighty  fabric ;  which,  however,  it  has  been 
shown  above,  was  in  the  plain,  and  dfatinct,  though 
not  remote,  from  the  present  city."  Count  Pavlus, 
(Mrmotres  de  IMeratttre,  vol.  03}  says :  '*  Lea  food^ 
tiena  qni  ■nhaia>el  eneewenpwni'hp^nn  lenwt 
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pomt  k  k  (i<<^nptioD  <le  Pline/'  dec,  and  he  has  no 
eibe  aede  of  McmiBtaw  for  Uu«  diffdvoce,  than  by 
Mfptuny  N  a^ht       btM  wtMk  tter  tb*  liaM  af 

Pljtjv,  p.rLi^  tn  the  reign  of  Gallieiiua,  after  tt  hnff 
be«fi  puMftd  and  burstd  by  ibe  Gotbs.    Dfti>av\  ,iy 
so^ipalit,  that  tin  maaair*  walla  of,  and  adjoining  to, 
tbc  muMMB  may  be  those  of  the  teoKtle.  The 
gneoM  af  ila  pbn  and  dimenaions,  which  are  atiU 
mirkoJ  bv  i  long  nave,  tini^hcd  by  an  arch  of  great  ex- 
ftmt  at  either  tcmuDaUoo,  seems  to  ikvour  the  pre- 
INMOM  af  tUa  edifice  above  thoa»  of  the  «lher.  In 
jiointi  of  Jcscrijilion  thrr  rnrrcspond,  except- 
U^t  liu*  was  bcyoLHl  Uw  huiils  of  ihc  cuy  walls ; 
for  the  cirnuDStaoce  of  htviagboen  washed  by  the  sea 
■ppke*  a|»ily  !•  both  xaiM.   Hot  Am  Torio,  bom 
larlNrtM  oomiptioni  or  UMlofoaa  Mm*  tbt 
real  ud  nnrr  aocieot  aame  is  in  some  instaocea  to  be 
eoUeciad,  <raJi  this  particular  ruin  '*  Ktitkr  Serai,"  or 
ihi  palace  of  Tirgins.    Tbe  same  name  induced  Dr. 
ftcoekf,  wheo  invent ijj^ai my;  Alexandrca  Troaa,  to  de- 
als OQ  a  build  tag  as  auoiliur  lempk  of  Diana.  Per- 
bap  th  uu.'si  probable  solution  of  the  diflkulty  will 
K  iIm  the  eoure  raoMiiM  of  tba  lempl* 
wdm     mSL   Is  cM  mVmf  itovt  NdKam  h  m  1m 
In  c  cDturnn,  evidently  in  its  originsi  sitoation,  but  of 
*tke:i  &a;  Eoofm  liitita  three  or  four  feet  src  visibiv  ;  the 
Rtajjoder  »  buned  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  soil ; 
'  Mt.  Ceckerell  catevlates,  that  of  the  temple  at 
'  t  SS  fe«  remain  stilt  coTered  with  earth :  the  ac- 
eaaigli!  <jri  Irom  the  Cavster  inu:*t  be  vastly  greater 
ad  »oc«  rapid.     The  reUliro  pouUon  of  the  tcmplo 
wbiheSelioosttn  lakes  wew  bo  {nfimmrttf  aeini- 
jsr-rptbt  it  stood  considerably  lower  down,  and  more 
la«x-(fj  ii,e  DonheAsl  than  i\w  ^pol  usually  assigned  to 
A.  Thit  woold  agree  better  with  the  diataoce  from 
4b  csy»ad  «•  eiontien  wkliDai  the  IfagMMMi  gtto, 
■Wkcaa  «mr  W  iMsgtaed  t«     Ihirt,  n  Ohnid- 
tei  siwx>!^v  neit   to  Aiasaluc.    (ArundelVa  Sevfn 
i,  Mfj. — HtTt,  GeschichU  der 
.  val.  1,  ^  60,  9eaq.) 
SMMitTtts  a  giant,  son     Aloeus     ( V  u{.  Aloi'd«.) 
Eradsi  fE^c^i),  a  body  of  magistrates  at  Sparta, 
who  «r*r^'  >)»-.fsa«d  of  great  privileges.    The  instito- 
turn  of  ihis  ofte*  is  luully  aaehbed  to  ThCflBonniM, 
th»giiodsao«rClwiiluMiboPioe)id;  botittaibMN) 
ifrfVrrrt;,  from  the  existence  of  an  rphnralty  in  other 
Duran  »ute»  before  the  tunc  of  Thcoponipus,  and 
from  fli  beiag  ap|»arcntly  placed  among  tho  mstitu- 
af  Lycorns  by  Herodotus  (I,  M)  and  Xeno- 
pfcio  (*  Rtf.  I^c  ,  8,  3),  that  it  was  an  ancient  Bo- 
nn iai;:*tracy.    ^moid  supposes  that  the  cphon, 
iwtn  ife  to  tuunber,  were  coeval  with  the  first 
I  «r  Ae  DefioBS  in  Spette,  rad  wera  nerelv 
lha  noiucipal  magwtrale*  of  the  fire  hamlets  which 
mipoMd  the  city  {.Mulkr,  Doriana,  vol.  a,  p  650, 
£af  fr««si.) ;  hot  that  afterward,  when  the  Heracli- 
lo  enqmeh       the  prif  ilegra  of  the  other 
mA.  il  wnU  nom,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
poxp     «So  cndctvonred  to  difnii.  -'i  'lie  powers  of 
itts  jpweni  aaseooUy  of  the  Spartan  aristocracy,  the 
•^■f"-  in      Blniggk  which  ensued,  gained  for  the 
^pho<»  MOMMiNlof  aothonty,  which  placed  thcni 
vwtwiy  at  (he  \mA  of  the  dt ate,  although  the  nominal 
vivt  rei^ty  kept  in  ihr  hands  of  the  Heraclid*. 

{4moid,  Md  Thwyd  .  I,  ^7  —Appemi.,  2.-voL  I,  p. 
Mt )    Tho«  the  cphon  were  popular  magistrates,  as 
far      th(>  Dorians  themselTes  were  concerned,  and 
■ere,  m  ucU  tht  gaardtans  of  their  rights  from  the  en- 
ooacbjaents  of  the  khfi ;  though  they  were,  in  rela- 
lilMo  tho  ftnaa  (II^Kbticot),  the  oppressive  instru- 
Mfto  of  on  OSMbBenqg  aristocracy.   {Plato,  de  lAg., 
712,  d  )    The  ephor:  were  chosen  in  the  autumn  of 
•Ml]  year ;  the  first  gave  his  name  to  the  year.  Ev- 
*9  8pMM  wm  eiMbie  to  tbe  office,  wittiont  wuf  fo- 
^ai  Ml  age  or  <*  ealih     They  were  empowered  to  fine 
«^  ih^  pliaasBd,  and  exact  immediate  payment  of 


C^cka  oi  An*,  p.  38, 
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the  fine,  Thry  could  suspend  the  fnnistions  of  rtf 
other  magistrate,  and  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  erren 
the  kings.  (Xni.,  dk  Rep.  Lac.,  8,  4.)  Thry  presided 
and  put  the  vote  in  the  public  asaomblics  {Thuryd  ,  I, 
87),  and  performed  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty  in 
receiving  and  dismissing  embasaiea  {Xen.,  Hiat.  Gt., 

8,  18,  l!i ;,  treating  with  foreign  autes  {Herod.,  9,  6), 
and  setKlii  g  out  miliury  expeditions  iXen.,  Ht*t.  Or., 
2, 4,  29)  J'tie  king,  when  he  commanded,  was  always 
attended  by  two  of  tbe  ephori,  who  exerciaed  a  con* 
trolling  power  ovor  hie  noveante.  {Hentt  9, 79.) 
Tiie  ephori  were  murdered  on  their  seats  of  justice  by 
Clcomen^  ill.,  and  their  office  was  overthrown  {Ptul., 
Vu.  CUom.,  c.  8),  but  they  were  restored  by  Anti- 
gom  Doeon  and  the  Aehaeoia  tn  23S  B  C.  (Pdyb.. 

9,  TB.—PmtMm.,  f,  9,  9);  end  the  office  subsisted 
under  I'l  Roman  dominion.  {Bikkh,  Curp.  Iiuicript, 
1,  p.  1^04,  set^q.)  Some  able  remarks  on  this  magia- 
tracy  may  be  found  in  MtUler'a  Dorians,  vol.  2,  p.  119, 
segq.,  and  Tittmann's  Darstellung  der  Grierh.  Slaafs- 
terfass.,  p.  104,  »eqq.  {EncycL  Us.  KnowL,  vol.  9, 
p.  '469  ) 

EpHOBua,  e  Ortelt  hiitorian,  bom  at  Cjme  in  iEo> 
Hi,  496  B.C.   Re  ettrrfved  the  passage  of  Alennder 

into  Asia  (333  B.C.),  which  he  mentioned  in  his  his- 
tory. (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.  1,^.9^7,  a.)  He  studied 
rhetoric  under  Isocratea,  but  with  so  little  success, 
that,  sfter  he  had  returned  Arom  Athena,  his  father 
Demophilus  sent  him  back  to  the  rhetorician  for  fresh 
instniction.  (Flul ,  Vtt  Isocr.,  p  3B6,  ed.  WylUnb.) 
isocratea,  perceiving  bia  unfitneaa  for  public  asking, 
feeomnended  Um  to  ton  bia  attention  to  historietd 
composhion  (5eii«.,  de  Tranq.  An  .  c  6);  but  his 
stylo  was  tow  and  slovenly  even  m  his  histories,  and 
Plutarch  remarks  upon  the  silliness  of  the  nt  speeches 
which  ho  intiodoeed.  (Polii.  Prdteom.,  p.  60S,  b.) 
Polybius  obaervee  that,  though  Hi  bta  aeconnt  or 

naval  mattem  be  is  somrtimes  hajipy,  he  always  fails 
in  descr^ng  battles  by  land,  and  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  W^tics.  (JSzccrpr  Fo/iean  ,  p.  391.)  Epho- 
rus  wrote,  1.  A  History  of  Greece,  In  thirty  books,  be- 

S'nniJig  with  the  siegu  of  Troy,  and  tcrmiiiatmg  with 
e  siege  of  Pcrinthus  (340  B.C.)  Part  of  the  thir- 
tieth book  was  written  bf  his  eon  Deroopbilns.  {Ditd. 
Stc,  16,  14.)  9.  On  MveMfoitf,  in  two  boeki.  9. 
On  Goods  and  Ill.i,  in  twenty-four  books.  4.  On 
Remarkable  Objecit  m  mnous  Countries,  in  fifteen 
books  5.  The  Topography  of  Cyme.  6.  On  Dic- 
tion.— The  fragments  of  these  works  have  been  colleet- 
ed  by  Marx,  Carlrruhe,  1816.  {Eneycl.  U».  Knoat., 
vol.  9.  p.  m).—  Scholl  ,  Hi.yf  Lit.  Gr  .  vol  2,  p  182  ) 
£pHf  BA,  I.  the  ancient  name  of  Connih,  which  it 
received  Arem  •  nyraph  of  |he  same  name,  and  hence 
Ephyrtus  is  equivalent  to  "  Carinthius.'"  {Vid.  Co- 
rmlhus  ) — II  .\  city  of  Epirus,  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
or  harbour  called  Glykys  Limcn.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  and  other  writers.  Homer,  in  eeveral  pae- 
sages  of  tbe  IKad  and  Odyssey,  allodea  to  one  or  more 
citiea  of  this  name.  The  Kphyra,  which  waa  .-situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Selleis  (iZ.,  2,  6&9),  is  posi- 
tively ascribed  by  Strabo  (998)  lo  Efia  ia  Moponno- 
BUS,  though  he  alfows  that  many  commentators  on  tbe 
poet  weru  of  optiiiuii  that  he  there  adverted  to  the 
Thesprotian  city  of  the  same  name  Eusi;jthu;s  ob- 
servea  on  tbe  verse  above  cited,  that,  as  there  were 
nine  toema  ao  called,  it  waa  no  easy  matter  lo  aacer* 

tain  to  which  reference  w.is  made  It  ^r-rrns  pToba- 
bie,  however,  that  the  Ephyra,  which  i«  twice  noticed 
in  tbe  Odyssey  (1,  259,  and  2,  .<)28)  aa  a  hmd  aboand> 
ing  in  poisonous  drugs,  is  the  one  in  qaeatton,  efaiCO 
it  waa  evidently  near  Ithaca,  and  the  river  Selleis  i* 
not  named  m  either  of  the  passaijes  TTiis  city  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Pindar  (Nem  ,  7,  53) ;  from  which  pas- 
sage wc  may  infer,  veitb  Pansantas,  that  it  waa  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  The«<i  rotia.  and  where, 
on  tbe  attempt  of  Theseus  and  Pinthods  to  cirry  ol 
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ibe  wife  of  Aidoneos,  they  weie  both  taken  priwmen  i 
ftnd  deuined.    {Pausan  ,  1,  17. — Compare  Ap'JhJo-  ' 
rtw,  3,  7,f^Dwd,  JSu.,  4, 36.)   It  adieus  from  Sum-  i 
ho  (8M)  nd  otkw  malMtiam,  that  thb  tMm  dbv*  i 
ward  look  Um>  umo  of  Cichyru«,  but  on  what  occasion  { 
we  are  not  lofonnod.   Mr.  Hugbe*,  wbo  has  explored  { 
«ith       tfttentioQ  tfaii  pu*  of  Epinii,  nfNnu,  "  that 
ihb  joint  of  Ephyra  an  to  be  aeen  tx  bo  gwaA  dia-  ( 
taneo  froni  the  Acberusian  lake,  noar  a  deserted  con- 
vent dedicated  to  .St.  John.     Though  the  walls  lie  for  ' 
the  moat  part  in  a  confused  maaa  of  ruioa,  thejf  may  ' 
be  diatinctly  traced  in  a  circular  figura :  thoae  ports  i 
which  remain  perfect  exhibiting  n  sitenmri  of  masonry  , 
appaicully  more  rude  even  than  'l  uyi.i*  iUelf,  lliough 
the  blocks  used  are  hot  of  6o  large  dimensions." 
{TraveU,  vol.  2,  p.  312.— CrMMr*«  AtumU  GreeUf 
vol.  1,  p.  113,  Mcqq.) 

Epr  harmcs,  the  first  Greek  comic  writer  of  whom 
we  have  any  certain  account.    H«  waa  a  Syracusan, 
oilhflr  by  birth  or  emigration.  ( Theoeritmat  ^ig.,  17.) 
Some  make  him  a  native  of  Crastus,  some  of  Cos 
{Suidaa — Eudoeia,  p.  IOC);  but  all  agree  that  he 
passed  his  life  at  Syracuse.    It  was  about  li.C.  500, 
01yiQ|p.  70»  1,  thirty-five  yeara  after  Tbeapia  began  to 
oihibit,  olovon  yoiro  after  llw  ooaiaeBeenwiit  oTPhry- 
nichus,  and  just  before  the  appearance  of  .£9chy!u<i  as 
a  tragbdiao,  that  Epwhannus  produced  the  ^t»i  come- 
dy property  m  ««Um.  Beftra Un  thb  department  of 
the  drama  wm,     w«  b»To  every  leeaoa  to  believe, 
itoihing  but  a  aeriea  of  liceDtioos  songo  and  aareaitic 
episodes,  without  plot,  connexion,  or  consistency.  Ho 
gave  to  each  exhibuioii  oii«  single  and  unbroken  fable, 
aod  converted  the  loose  interlocutions  into  regular  dia- 
logue.   (Aristot.,  Poet ,  5,  6.)    The  subjects  of  his 
cumedii;j>,  as  we  may  infer  from  ibu  extant  titles  of 
thirty-five  of  them,  were  partly  parodies  of  mythologi- 
cal subjects,  and,  as  aucb«  not  very  different  from  the 
dialogue  of  the  eatyric  drama,  and  partly  political,  and 
in  this  respect  may  have  furnished  a  mod^  for  the 
dialogue  of  the  Athenian  comedy.  Tragedy  nad,  some 
yean  before  the  era  ui  Kpicharmus,  begun  to  assume 
its  atitid  and  dignified  character.    The  woes  of  heroes 
and  the  majesty  of  the  ^ods  had,  under  Phryntcus,  be- 
come its  favourite  theme.     The  .Sicilian  poet  seems  I 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  idea  of  exciting  the  mirth 
of  liis  sodience  by  the  exhibition  of  some  ludicrous 
matter  dressed  up  in  all  tbo  grave  solemnity  of  the 
newly-invented  art.  Discarding,  therefore,  the  low  drol- 
leries  and  scurrilous  invectives  of  the  newntiHifi|liM, 
he  opened  a  novel  and  Icn  invidbtta  souiee  of  smnse- 
meiit,  by  composing  a  set  of  boileaqae  dramas  upon  the 
usual  tragic  subjects.    {Atkenaus,  15,  p.  fiOR,  fd. 
Schweigh.f  vol.  6,  p.  656.)   They  succeeded,  and  the 
turn  thus  given  to  comedy  twDg  continued  ;  so  that 
when  it  once  more  returned  to  personality  and  satire, 
as  it  afterward  did,  tragctiy  and  tragic  poets  were  the 
consUni  objects  of  its  parody  and  ridicule.    The  great 
chatiges  thus  effected  by  Epicbarmos  juaUy  entitled 
him  to  be  called  the  /mwitlor  of  Comedy  (TJUocniH*, 
Epig.,  17),  though  it  is  probable  that  Phorini*  or  Phor- 
mus  preceded  him  by  a  few  Olympiads.    {  Arialot., 
Fo((.,  9,  6.— ilXtouBHS,  14,  p.  852,  a.)    But  his  mer- 
its Mat  not  here  :  be  was  distinguished  for  elegance 
of  composition  as  well  as  originality  of  conception. 
DvineUius  Phalereu:<  (compare  Vassius.de  I'oft  Or  , 
6,  p.  31)  says,  that  Epicharmus  excelled  m  the  choice 
snd  collocation  of  epithets :  on  which  tocount  the 
name  of  'F.~i;\^('inuior  was  <Tivpn  to  his  kind  of  style, 
oiakai^  u  pruvi.'fbtitl  lot  elegance  and  beaaly.  Aris- 
totle (Rhet.,  3,  9)  lays  one  fault  to  his  cbsige  ss  a 
wnter,  the  employment  of  false  antitbesee.   So  many 
were  his  dramatic  excellences,  that  Plato  terms  him 
the  first  of  comic  writers  {TheaUtus,  p.  3.1),  and  \n  a 
later  age  and  foreign  country,  Plautua  chose  him  as 
his  modeL   {Horat.,  Eput.,  2,  2,  68.)  The  plsye  of 
C(mbann«o»  to  >ndge  fmm  the  ftf™"n*t  ntili  M  m. 


oboonded  in  apophthegms,  little  conaialMit  willi  tbm  Me* 
we  might  otherwise  l»ve  entertained  <  f  their  nature, 
fimn  our  knowledge  of  the  buffooneries  whence  hia 
eeoMdy  sprung,  and  dw  writii^  of  ArisloplMfces^  bit 

partially  extant  successor.  But  Epicharmus  nns  a 
philoflopher  and  a  Pvthagorean.  (Uwg.  Lasrt,^  8, 
78.)  In  the  midat  oi  merriment,  he  failed  not  to  ijv 
mkste,  in  pithy  gnonus,  the  othemise  distsstefnl  Ico- 
sons  of  monKty  to  the  gay  and  ftoughtlese,  and,  aM> 
tercd  by  comic  license,  to  utter  oflTciisivc  political 
truths,  which,  promulgated  under  any  other  circaro- 
stanees,  might  have  siA^eied  the  sage  to  the  vtn- 
gemcc  of  a  despotic  government  We  find  Epicbais 
mug  still  comjKising  comedies  B.fJ,  485  {Suidas,  s.  v. 
'Eirtx-);  and  again  during  the  reign  of  Hiero,  II  C 
477.  {CliMUmtFMtiHtUemeit£.C.  4:77.)  He  died 
■t  Ae  age  of  nhiety  or  ntnety-aeven  yean.  Epichar- 
mns  ia  said  by  some  nnlbnritn^s  to  have  aJded  the 
lelieis  ^,  7f,  V»,  u,  to  the  Greek  alpliabet.  {Theatre  of 
the  Greek*,  2d  ed.,  p.  162,  seqq .^Mattkkt,  O,  <?•• 
vol.  I,  p.  13,  Blomjuld'a  traniii—Com^ttt,  however, 
TTfieraeh*a  G.  G.,  Sandford'a  transt.,  vol.  1,  p.  25, 

scqq.) 

£rtOTiTV8,  an  emioont  Stoic  pbilosc^|)her,  bcvn  in 
a  soHlo  ceodhion  st  Hicfipolie  in  Pbrygie.  Tbo  yoer 

of  his  birth  is  not  known,  nor  are  we  able  to  make 
any  very  close  approximation  to  it.  He  must  hiive 
been  bom,  however,  before  the  end  of  Nero's  reign, 
68  A.D.,  else  he  coiiid  not  bsv«  be«n  mon  than  twen* 
ty-one  when  Doroitisn  pnblidied  that  edict  egeinst 
philosophers,  in  80  .\  11  ,  in  consequence  of  which 
Kpicletus  retired  from  lioino.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  was  not  likely  to  have  attained  sufficient  noto- 
riety to  bring  him  within  the  operation  of  ;«uch  an 
edict.  Epictetus,  then,  was  born  most  probably  duru.^ 
one  of  the  last  eight  years  of  Nero's  reign.  The 
names  and  eondttion  of  hia  psreots  are  unknown : 
naidier  do  wo  know  how  be  came  to  be  broogbt  to 

Rome.  But  in  ihis  city  lie  was  for  •>ome  time  a  slave 
to  Epaphroditus,  a  freediiiau  of  N@ro'ti,  who  had  beea 
one  of  his  body>gaatd.  An  anecdote  related  by  On- 
gen,  which  illustrates  the  fortitude  of  Epictetue,  would 
also  show,  if  it  were  true,  that  Epaphroditns  was  a 
I  tnojt  cruel  muster,  f'pictctns,  when  b:i?  innsttr  \\^9 
twisting  hia  leg  one  day,  smiled  and  (^letly  aaid, 
**Toa  will  htmk  it and  vrfien  be  did  bNok  it,  only 
observed,  "  Did  T  not  tell  you  that  you  would  do  -o 
{Ong.  c.  Ccla.,  7,  p.  368  )  We  are  not  told  how  or 
when  Epictetus  managed  to  effect  his  freedom ;  bnt 
he  could  not  have  been  stiU  a  slave  when  he  left  Home 
in  consequence  of  an  edrct  againsl^ilulosophers.  This 
event,  th(!  only  one  in  his  lile  the  dule  of  which  we 
can  assign,  took  place,  as  has  been  said,  m  the  year 
89  A.D.,  being  the  eighth  year  of  I^mitian^s  reign. 
Epiclet'is  then  retired  to  Nicopolis  in  Fpin:?,  and  it  is 
a  queitlion  whether  ho  ever  returned  to  liomc.  The 
chief  ground  for  believing  that  he  did  is  a  statement 
of  Spsrtiati  {Vu.  Uadr^  16X  that  Epictetus  lived  on 
terms  of  mtimacY  wiib  the  Emperor  Hadrian  ;  while 
it  is  sgreed,  on  ibo  oilu  r  hand,  that  iIht*'  is  no  c;ooil 
evidence  of  any  of  his  discourses  having  been  delivered 
at  Rome,  but  that  tbey  <!ontain  frequent  mention  of 

Nico[)o!i'».     Tins  arffiiTirnt.  ho-vrver,  is  hardly  smffi- 
cient  to  overthrow  ihe  express  Stsiimony  of  Spartian. 
We  do  not  know  when  he  died.    8uidas  says  that  he 
lived  till  tbereignof  Marcos  A ureiiua;  hot*  tboogbeonm 
support  for  this  opioion  is  sought  to  be  obtained  f^mn 
,  Themistius  (Or.,  6,  ad  Jo^-ian  Im/>  ),  yet  the  authori 
ly  of  Aulus  Gcllius  is  strong  on  tfie  other  side,  who, 
writing  during  the  rci^n  of  the  first  Antoninf ,  speaks 
of  Epictetus,  in  two  places,  as  being  dt  nd      (Xf  .'(. 
AH;  2,  18 — Ih..  17,  19  )    Epictetus  kd  a  life  of  ex- 
emplary conientnunt,  simplicity,  and  virtue,  practising 
I  in  all  particulars  the  monhty  which  he  tsvght.  Ho 
liTod  for  a  lottg  i*Uln  in  a  smiH  imt,  with  no  otbat 
r  lomilBia  than  a  bad  and  laaqk,  and  wiOont  wax  attnud- 
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wt;  mil  he  buCToteatly  Mloptod  •  chfld  vAiom  a 

'  b«  ^fORWty  to  npon,  and 
•^ncMm  Ml  •  iMchar  of 


Urn  Stotc  fhilo:>ophj,  and  the  chief  of  those  who  lived 
4mng      fwtioti  of  the  Roman  empire.    Hia  leuona 
fda^ptilj,  if  DOt  aoMjr,  directed  to  practical 
Miahtj.    Hit  fafonrite  maxim,  and  that  into  which 
kt  leaolml  all  practical  morality,  was  *'  bear  and  for- 
Ut'."'  avej[OV  kgj  I'i-rtxov     He  apf^tars  lo  have  dif- 
.  bom  ita*  Stoica  on  the  aubject  of  aoicids.  {At- 
Efkt  ,  1,  t.)  W«  vw  told  by  Anriio,  fai  Ma 

pTffaci-  to  "  Discour^"-,"  thnt  he  was  a  powerful 
a&o  <.iciUM  lecturer;  and,  according  lo  Ongeo  (<;. 
Cf!*  .  7.  at  iMbX  'tyle  waa  anperior  to  that  of 
Plato.  Itiiapniofof  ihooiiiiiiuioBiQ  wUdiEpio* 
tctm  wn  bald,  that,  on  bio  daath,  fail  lamp  «*■* 
cLi.««  J  by  sonic  more  eager  than  wiae  aapirant  after 
attimopbj  Ux  Uuee  thousand  drachmas,  or  over  five 
■Bodrvd  dollMO  of  our  currency.  {Lueum,  adv.  In- 
itx'  .'lir  mcnt  ,  vol  8,  p  15,  ed  Htp  )  Though  it 
m  sui  i>5  Jjuidi*  thai  Epictetus  vvroie  much,  there  is 
food  raaMm  to  believe  that  he  himeelf  wrote  nothing. 
p»  ItmaMxnm  won  takaa  down  by  bia  popU  AnMO, 
■■1  piiUHbMl  aftof  lUB  daitb  in  ais  faotHcOf  of  ^Inck 
faorie.i.airi  The  same  Airuii  compiIt»d  the  Enchi- 
adioa,  ftitti  wiiote  a  life  of  Epicletua,  whteb  ia  loat. 
Sooie  fiagroenu  have  been  preacnrod*  howOTW,  by 
Stofcvus.  Simpbdua  haa  also  left  a  commentary  on 
bs  docinne,  in  the  Eclectic  manner.  The  best  edi- 
'jf    A  the  retnairj'*  of  Epiclelus  is  that  of  Scliwcicr- 


c»  6  vola.  Svo,  Ltju.,  1790.  Tbe  aame  editor 
MiM  the  EaefamdioD,  tomthor  witb  dio  To* 

f  rcbc?.  in  1  separate  volume  {Lipa.,  1797, 
Sto).  Tmre  m  an  EiigUali  version  of  the  Enchiridion 
m  Manual  bt  Mrs.  Carter.  (Fabnc.,  Bibl.  Grac,  ed. 
Mao.  ^fi^  p.  64.— £i|KrM,  i§ui.  FkUos.,  vol.2. 
fL  ISL^Acyci  ff«.  JTiMttil .  Tol.  9,  p.  471.) 

EncFirs.  i  celilfuttd  phiiosophcr.  l)orn  in  the  vfar 
341  B.C.,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Plato.  He 
was  a  oauTc  of  the  Tahnd  of  Samoa,  wbidMT  bis  &tb»r 
bad  jjrt.-c  froji  Athens  in  ihc  year  352  B C,  among 
MOO  coiut:;sts  then  sent  out  bv  the  Athenians.  {Stra- 
tm,  638.)  Yet  he  was  an  Athenian  by  right,  belong- 
ing lo  lb«  boieogb  G«g«tto«,aiMl  to  tho  thbo  .£goi*. 
Haa  Mhtt  Voaaes  is  said  to  hatro  boon  a  achooliraa- 
ter.  and  hj»  nMXher  Chzristrata  to  have  practised  arts 
of  nugic,  m  which  it  was  afterward  mado  a  charge 

TiMijBpKimis,  that,  when  he  was  younf,  bo  assist- 
Lcr  (DioT-  Lturt..  10,  4.)  llavinp  pa^st-d  his 
earff  ye«»  in  Sunos  and  Teos.  he  went  to  Athens  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  We  are  told  that  he  had  begun 
•o  siady  pbdoaopby  wbon  only  looitoco,  baling  baen 
■Msud  diiaoto  ft  doim.  wfaiefa  tb«  toaeben  to  vbom 
be  h*«*  jjt'i'-d  liad  failed  fo  salUfy,  of  understanding 
Heaiod  s  d4tcnptioo  of  ciiaos ;  aitJ  that  he  began  with 
of  Detnocnlus.  In  Samos  he  is  said  to 
from  Pamphilus,  a  follower  of 
tftwi4~~nr  .  A.  D.,  1,  26.)— On  tho  occa- 
of  tr  o  Atiiens,  Epicurus  stayed 

(her*  for  a.  very  sbon  time.  He  left  it  m  cooaequence 
9i  the  mcecoraa  trtao  by  Pndieeso  sfktr  the  deodi  of 
Alf  i^ndf'r  -.he  GT{»t.  and  went  toColo[ihon  to  join  hia 
farlitr.  b  In  324  year.  310  B.C.,  ht:  went  lo  Myti- 
imoe,  where  he  aet  op  a  sdMol.  Staying  only  onojoar 
ol  tkm  tatter  olaea,  he  next  proceeded  to  I.Ampsacus, 
«Imi9*  be  taught  for  four  years.  Ho  returned  lo  Athens 
bi  year  Sttfi  B  (  '  .  d  now  fouiid<  il  ihf  school, 
vieeb  «v«r  after  wa»  named  from  him  the  Epicurten. 
■o  pncbsscd  a  gatdcQ  for  80  ndMs  (about  1400  doU 
wberem  he  nii?Kt  with  hi«  disciptf'?  :iml  dc- 
hi«  lecture*,  axid  htccit'ortii  rrniamcd  in  Athtjis, 
;rt  t  icffptioo  onJr  of  two  or  three  visit-*  to  his 
k  B  Am«  Mioor,  ODtii  bio  death,  B.C.  270.  The 
e  arUrii  broofbt  bim  to  Us  death  waa  the  stono. 
He        r-i  h:«  »e vti,tv-»ccond  vear  when  he  died.und 

^  b«ila^.>MnoeltiedmAtbenaaa  a  teacher  (or  36 


yeava.  Epieania  ia  aaid  by  Diogenea  Ijaertiua  (10, 9; 
to  bwro  bad  so  auuiy  popfls  tuM  ovao  wbolo  oitiae 
oooU  «ot  oontaiii  than,  fioww  camo  to  fain  fton 

distant  places ;  very  many  from  Lampsacus ;  and  while 
mon  often  deserted  other  schools  to  join  that  of  Epi- 
curus, there  were  only  two  instances,  at  most,  of  Epp 
cnrus  being  deecrted  for  any  other  teacher.  Epicurus 
and  his  pupils  lived  together  in  the  {rarden  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  in  a  state  of  friendship,  which  as  it 
is  usually  represented,  could  not  be  auroaaaed;  al^* 
staining  from  potting  dieir  property  togeoMrtnd  en> 
joyinj;  It  in  commftn,  for  the  quaint  yet  si;^'nificant  rea- 
son that  such  a  plan  implied  mutual  dl^trll.•<t  The 
ffiendib^  sabsi.^ting  between  Epicurus  and  his  pupils 
is  oommemorated  by  Cicero  {de  Fin.,  1,  20).    In  this 
garden,  ton,  they  lived  in  the  most  frugal  and  virtuona 
manner,  thongh  it  was  the  delight  of  the  enemies  of  Epi- 
curus to  represent  it  differently,  and  though  Timocra- 
tes,  who  had  onto  been  his  pupil,  and  baid  sbandoned 
him,  spread  such  stories  aatbat  Epicurus  used  to  vom- 
it twice  a  day  after  a  surfeit,  and  that  many  immodest 
women  were  inmatea  of  the  garden.    (Firf  Lconti- 
um.)  Aa  icaenption  ovor  tbo  gate  of  tbo  iprdeo  told 
bnii  who  might  be  disposed  to  enter,  that  berfey^eakcs 
and  waterwoiild  be  the  fare  provided  for  him  (Senec., 
E/t.,  31);  and  such  was  the  chaMity  of  Epicurus,  that 
onoof  UB|ilIncipal  opponents,  Chrysippus,  endeavour- 
ed to  account  for  it,  so  as  lo  deny  him  any  merit,  by 
saying  that  he  was  without  passions.    (Slob.,  Serm., 
117.)    Epicurus  did  not  msrry,  in  order  that  he  mifrht 
bo  abio  to  proaecule  pbiloaophy  without  iotorruplion. 
His  most  attached  friends  and  pupils  were  Heimaefaas 
of  Mvtilene.  wlmrn  he  appointed  by  will  to  succeed 
him  as  master  of  the  school ;  Mctrodorus,  who  wrote 
several  books  in  defence  of  his  system,  and  PolyailttB. 
Epicurus's  three  brothers,  Neocles,  Ch»rcdennB»  and 
Arislobulus.  also  followed  hie  philosophy,  as  sho  ono 
of  his  fiervatits.  Mvs,  whom  at  his  dcsth  he  made  free 
IJe.sidea  the  garden  in  Athens,  from  which  tho  followers 
of  Epicuma,  In  aocceeding  time,  came  to  be  named 
the  philosophers  of  the  garden  (Jwr.,  Sat.,  13,  122. — 
Id.,  14,  319),  Epicurus  possessed  a  house  in  Melite,  a 
village  near  Athens,  to  which  he  used  often  lo  retire 
with  bia  friends.    On  hia  death  be  left  tbis  house,  to- 
gether with  the  garden,  to  Hemwehoa,  so  bead  of  the 
sehyol,  to  be  left  by  him  o^'ain  fo  ".\ho<n(  vrr  might 
be  his  successor. — In  phvsies  Epicurus  trod  pretty 
closely  in  tho  fbotstepe  o^  Democritus  ;  ao  raoeb  ae* 
ind>  et!,  that  he  wa<>  nrcused  of  taking  biO  OUmtiO  00e> 
inology  from  that  philosopher  withoot  aeknowledg- 
mcnt.  He  made  very  few,  and  these  unimportant,  alter- 
ations.   (Cic.,  de  Fin,t  1, 6.)   According  to  Epicurus, 
as  slso  to  Democritos  snd  Leucippus  befofo  bin,  tbo 
universe  fon9i"*f  -*  of  two  p  irf  s.  matter  and  spare,  or  vnc- 
unm  in  which  matter  ezisU  and  moves  ;  and  all  matter, 
of  every  kind  and  form,  is  reducible  to  certain  indivisible 
particles  or  atoms,  which  are  otcmal.    TheM  atoms, 
moving,  according  to  a  natural  tendency,  straight  down* 
ward,  and  also  oblt-iuelv.  have  thereby  come  to  forn. 
the  different  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  world,  am.' 
whieh  differ  in  kind  and  shsfM,  according  aa  the  atoms 
are  diflTerontly  pl.ic<  i!  m  respect  to  one  another.    It  i> 
clear  that,  in  this  sysu  in,  a  creator  is  dispensed  with  ; 
and  indeed  Epieonis,  here  again  following  D.  mocniuH. 
set  about  to  prove,  in  an  d  friori  way,  that  tbia  crea- 
tor could  not  exist,  inaamoeh  as  nothing  coold  arise 
out  of  nothing,  any  more  than  it  could  utterly  perish 
and  become  nothing.    The  atoms  have  existed  always, 
and  always  will  cxi^t ;  and  all  the  rarioas  {ihyaica) 
phenomena  arc  brc"v!ii  .ihoul,  from  time  to  time,  bf 
';  their  various  motion*-  —  li  remains  to  speak  of  the  Epf 
curoan  system  of  ethics.    Setting  out  from  the  i  wo 
facts  that  man  ia  aosecptlble  of  pleasure  and  giiu,  and 
that  he  seeks  the  ono  and  avoids  the  other,  Epiemas 
:  proponndcd.  that  it     a  man's  duty  to  endeavour  to  in- 
i  crease  to  the  otmoat  his  pleasures,  and  diminidi  tc 
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the  utmost  his  pains ;  choosirip  that  which  tends  to 
pleuuro  ratbcr  than  that  which  icnJo  lo  pauj,  artd 
thftt  which  tends  to  a  greater  pleasttK  or  to  ft  le«mt 
Mia  tubitt  Umd  UmI  which  leads  raq>«euvefy  lo  a 
buwr  plM«QW  or  »  graatw  pein.  He  oicd  iIm  mom 
pleasure  and  pain  in  the  most  compriheiieive  way,  as 
including  pleasure  and  pain  ot  boib  mmd  and  bodj ; 
•ad  be  etteMwd  the  pleasun^  and  pains  of  the  loind 
as  incomparably  greater  tlian  thusc  of  the  body.  Ma- 
king, then,  good  and  evil,  or  vuluo  and  vice,  dupvud 
on  a  tendency  to  increase  pleasure  and  diminish  pain, 
or  the  oppoeiie,  he  ftRnre«t,  ee  he  eeeiljr  miight  dO|  at 
the  aevwel  Thtiiee  to  be  iomdeeted  ead  vicee  to  b« 
denounced.    And  whcri  be  got  thus  far,  f ,  m  Lis  ad- 
Vofsaries  bad  notlung  to  say  against  luni.    ii  la  airange 
Ihtt  tbey  should  hsTo  continued  to  revile  the  prmciple, 
no  natter  by  what  name  it  might  be  called,  whin  tnt  y 
•aw  that  it  was  a  priiKiple  which  led  to  truth. — I  hc 
period  Ml  «lncii  Epicurus  ojtciitd  his  bcliool  was  pccu- 
iiarljr  favourable.   Id  the  room  of  the  simplicilv  of  the 
Socrnlk  deetiuie,  notbiag  now  reouined  W  Um  oob- 
tlety  and  aflectation  of  Stoicum,  the  unnatural  severity 
of  the  Cytucs,  or  the  deba&ing  doctrine  of  indulgence 
taught  and  jmetiMd  bgr  the  foUowon  of  Aiietippus. 
The  luzuiiMi  wfonwwt  which  now  prevailed  in 
Aduine,  white  it  rendeted  OTery  rigid  scheme  of  phi- 
losophy, a»  \\  v\]  MS  all  jfrossntss  of  manners,  unpopular, 
ioclmed  the  younger  citizens  to  liaten  to  a  preceptor 
wbo  emootbcd  the  stem  ud  wtinkbd  brow  of  philos- 
ophy, and,  unf!' r        notion  of  conducting  his  I'ollow- 
ers  to  tiijoymeiii  in  tr.c  bowci  ol  Uanquilluy,  led  tiiem 
unawares  into  the  path  of  moderation  and  virtue. 
Uenoe  the  popularity  of  hie  echooL  It  caimot  be  de- 
nied, however,  that,  from  the  time  when  tUa  philosopher 
appeared  to  the  present  day,  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  censure  imt  fdlkti  upon  his  memory ;  so  that  the 
name  of  his  sect  has  auaoet  become  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression fur  evcrythinjj  corrupt  m  jir;ric;plc  ajid  infa- 
tau^i  in  character.     L  ilts  charges  brougui  against  Epi- 
curus are,  that  he  superseded  all  religious  principles  by 
dismissing  the  goda  from  the  cam  of  the  wofla  {  that 
if  be  acknowleosed  tbeir  ecisteooo,  it  was  only  in  con* 
forrnity  to  poptiTar  prejudice,  since,  according  to  his 
system,  nothing  cxi&is  in  aaturti  but  material  atoms ; 
that  bo  diseovered  great  insolence  and  taaitj  in  the 
dJanspcct  with  which  he  treated  the  memory  of  for- 
mer phibsophcrn,  and  the  characters  and  persons  of 
hit  coniein|>orane.f  ;  and  that  both  he  and  his  disciples 
were  addicted  to  the  groseeet  aeosuaiit*.    These  ac- 
onsalioas,  too,  bavo  been  net  oaSj  tbevMee  of  common 
rumour,  but  more  or  less  confirmed  by  men  distinguish- 
ed for  their  wisdom  and  virtue — Zeno,  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Graicn,  and  a  long  train  of  Christian  fathers.  With 
rasfioet  to  the  first  charge,  it  certainly  admits  of  no  ref- 
Qtation.   Tbo  doctrine  of  Epicurus  concerning  nature 
militated  directly  against  the  agency  of  a  Supreme  lio- 
ing  in  the  formation  and  government  of  the  world ;  and 
bis  misconceptions  with  respeot  tomeebanieal  motim, 
and  tlip  nature  of  divine  happiness,  led  him  to  divest 
ihc  Dcily  uf  suinc  of  tiis  ormiary  attributes.    It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  ho  entirely  denied  the  ezist- 
onco  of  anpohor  powers.   Cissro  charges  him  with 
inconaistenoy  in  having  written  books  conceru :  ,g  p  ety 
and  the  reverence  due  lo  the  gods,  and  in  maintaining 
that  the  gods  ought  to  be  worshipped,  wbUe  he  aasert- 
•d  that  Uuif  had  no  concern  in  human  affain.  I'hat 
there  was  an  inconsistency  in  this  is  obvious.  But 
Epicurus  professed,  Uiat  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
idcj^i  of  gods  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  exist- 
ed ;  and,  thinking  it  necessary  to  derive  these  ideas, 
Itico  all  other  ideas,  from  aensattons,  be  imagined  that 
the  ;;o<!s  were  beings  of  l,uinaii  form,  hoverini^  about 
in  tbo  air,  iiind  itiade  known  to  men  by  the  customary 
emanations.   Ho  believed  that  these  gods  were  eternal, 
sad  supremely  hapj 


1  h»PW»  living  in  a  state  of  quiet,  an 
•tni  Iho  a&iis  of  the  world.    He  con- 


]  tended  that  thry  wpre  to  be  wcrFntpped  on  account  of 
I  liiC  vxcci!ci>ce  ot  Uieir  nature',  n^oi  ix-cause:  Uiey  could 
do  men  either  good  or  harm.  (Cw.,  N.  D.,  1,  41. — 
Smttt^it  ^a^.»4»  18.>-3-Ottr  chief  sosweeo  of  iiifmia 
tientospertingttedMlriaee  of  Epteonis  are,  tho  MMi 
book  of  Diogenes  Laoitius.  ai.d  t'.i  ^  u< m  of  Lucretius 
"  Dt  Herum  Ifatmm.**  Inlonnslion  is  aluo  furuwhed 
by  the  writings  of  Cicero,  especially  the  Fuu' 
his"  antl  ihe  "  De  Natura  Deijrum  by  those  of  Sen- 
eca, and  by  ihu  Irealise  of  Plutarch  entitled  "  Against 
Colotes."  Epicnros,  according  to  Diogenes  Lacrxius, 
was  a  more  voluminons  wht«r  tiwn  any  pbiloo- 
opher,  having  writlsn  ao  many  aa  800  TOlnwino,  in  aS 
of  whicli  he  18  sa;(l  ta  h^ve  atudiously  avoided  making 
quotations.  All  that  now  remains  of  his  works  are  the 
Letters  contained  in  the  10th  book  of  SinfeM 
tius,  and  parts  of  two  books  of  his  treatiso  on  Ni 
(KriA  ^la^uc).  which  were  diseovered  at  Herctilane* 
um  The  last  were  publishctl  at  Lei{>7ip  in  1818,  be- 
ing edited  by  Orelii.  A  critical  edition  of  the  first 
two  tottSis  was  given  by  Sebaeidor,  at  Leipzig,  ISltL 
— The  Epicurean  school  was  carried  on,  aftt-r  Herma- 
chus,  by  Polyatratus  and  maoy  others,  conccmiiw 
whom  nothing  is  known ;  and  the  doctrineo  srbM 
Epicurus  had  taught  underwent  few  modiicatioae. 
When  introduced  among  the  Romans,  these  doctrines, 
though  very  much  opposed  at  tirsl,  were  yti  adopted 
by  many  distinguistied  men,  as  Lucretius,  Auicos, 
Henea.  Under  tiwemperare,  Pliny  the  Younger,  and 
Lucian  of  Samosata,  were  Epicureans  ( Enfield,  Hist. 
I'hd.,  vol.  1,  p.  445,  teqq. — EucycL  Um.  Ktwuii.,  voL 
<J.  p  472  — Good's  LncretiuM,  Prottgam.^M.^Bmktf 
Nature,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  »eqo.,  dtc.) 

EnDAMxua,  a  city  of  lllyricum,  on  tbo  coast,  aostt 
of  Apollonia.  Its  foundation  is  universally  ascribed 
to  the  Corcyreans,  who,  in  compliment  to  Conatbt 
their  metropot»,  invited  a  citixen  of  tl»t  tosva  to  head 
their  new  colony.  {Tkueyd  ,  1.  21.)  But  wc  arc  not 
informed  what  circumstances  led  tu  the  cii^uge  lu  its 
name  from  Epidamnus  to  that  of  Dyrrachjum,  by 
which  it  is  more  rommoTily  known  to  the  Laiin  wnteia. 
Some  have  thought  that  Kpidaamoa  and  Dyiiailiiaai 

were  two  dillerent  towns,  the  latter  of  which  wa<  the 
emporium  uf  the  former.    Others  athruicd,  Uiat  the 
Romas,  considering  the  word  Epidamnus  to  be  of  evi 
omen,  called  it  Dyrrachium  from  the  ruggedne»»  of  its 
situation.    {.Appiau,  H  C  ,     38. — Pomp.  Mei.^  ii,  3. 
—  rim  ,  H  iV.,     23  )    It  is  pretty  evident,  however^ 
that  the  word  ^i$P^uxt.'>v  u<«  of  Greek,  and  not  id  Latin 
origin,  for  wo  find  it  nsed  by  the  poet  EuphorionofClml- 
cisin  a  verse  preserved  by  .Steplianus  cT  B\  z-.-.tium,  *. 
0.  i^vfipaxiov.  'i  he  fact  ecvms  to  be,  thai  tiie  loarKiers 
of  Epidaamas  gave  tho  name  of  DyrraehMMn  or  Dyr* 
rhachuim  to  the  high  and  cra^gY  ;)enirtrula  on  which 
they  budt  iheir  town.    Strabo  (316)  certainly  applies 
this  appellation  to  the  Chersonese,  as  dovs  the  poet 
AiczaMisr  cited  by  Stephanos,  s.  s.  Avfipuxw¥,  and 
this,  in  time,  may  have  nsnrped  tbo  place  of  tbo  foimoi 
name.    It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  town  called  Dyr- 
rachium did  not  exactly  occupy  tho  site  ot  the  aitcient 
Epidamnus;  indeed,  this  is  piatnly  aaeoriod  by  Pau- 
sanias  (5, 10).    Eusebius  refers  the  foundation  of  Epi- 
damnus lo  the  second  year  of  the  38ih  Olympiad,  oi 
about  6U5  11  C.    I'eriander  was  then  tyrant  of  Corinth, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  penod  Cyreoo  waa  foamied 
Battna. .  Placed  at  tbe  antranoo  of  tbo  Hadriatie,  in  a 
situation  mo«l  advantageous  for  commerce,  which  was 
also  lavouicd  by  its  relations  wiui  Curcyra  and  Cortntb, 
Epidstnnus  oariy  aliained  to  a  considemblo  de^ee  of 
opulence  and  power.    It  pomesaed  a  traaaoij  at  Oly  m- 
pia  (PatuAR.,  6.  19),  and  its  eitixens  Tied  i«ith  those 
of  the  most  celebrated  slates  of  Hreeoe  in  \\  c«hh  and 
accomplishments.    (Herodot.,  6,  127.)    And  ibeogh 
the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians  had  oAao 
prompted  them  to  disturb  the  [ nri  of  the  ris  r..^  ,  .  So- 
ny, It  Boceessfuiiy  withstood  ail  liieu:  aiLackb  until 
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duwDsion  tni  fielion,  that  baoe  of  the  Grecian  states, 
•ntttled  Mpoa  ifw  city  their  attendant  evils,  and  »o  im- 
paimf  lU  HKogin  that  u  was  forced  to  seek  from  the 
CwcjfMiw  timt  aid  agauut  foreign  «■  wdi  a«  domea- 
rir  flBtann  wUck  ba  owMNitiw  Mquiiwl.    The  le* 
fafzl  .'f  Corrvri  rompeltt J  the  Epidamniaos  lo  ujiply 
io  Cu.'tL>iu,  v^aich  gbiil)'  bougiii  this  opportunity  ul  lu- 
erra«in)(  its  inlluence  at  the  expense  of  that  uf  Curcyra. 
A  CanothMB  facce.  together  with  a  fr«sh  wppiy  «f  col- 
M»9U.  ma  acoofdit^ly  despatched  bjr  Imd  lo  Ibe  aid 
^'  TpMiainnus,  and  contributed  greatly  to  restore  ur- 
iet  and  mmitttiUitjr.    The  Corcyrcans,  howevu',  who 
«eR  OB  w  meadljr  terms  with  line  Corinthians,  could 
not  brook  ibi*  interference  in  the  atT.nrs  of  t'nf  t  <  o!ony  ; 
Jieyslso  e«juipj,fjd  a  fli  ci,  which,  on  lU  iirrival  Ejji- 
Umnns,  aummoncii  that  town  to  receive  back  those 
iuwem  i*ha  iwd  bcco  btoiabed,  and  to  send  away  ibe 
wiiifafceBieBt  On  the  rejection  or  ihia 
»rOMaal  by  the  Epidatiiriians.  the  Corcyreana,  in  con- 
netNQ  with  tiie  ncighbounii^'  lilvruus.  besieged  the 
lean.  HmI,  after  «oaic  days,  compt  Ilt  d  it  to  aurrcnJer. 
Tbe«  are  the  events  which  Thucydides  baa  related  at 
teofth.  from  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  origin 
of  tte  Peloponoesian  war.    ^^'e  know  but  <ittU-  ot  the 
isnaata  of  Spidaoua*  iiom  thw  period  to  iu  conqut^i 
If  lb  Himmm     Analotio,  in  hia  PoNUea  (9^  1).  no- 
Octa  a  fhan2c  which  took  place  in  its  constitution, 
from  ih«  government  of  magistrates  caUed  plivlarchs  to 
tiiat  of  a  aeaailo.     TW  character  of  its  innabitants, 
«hieh  wit  one*  virtooas  and  just,  wu  ai«o  impaired 
If  hierr  and  rice,  if  we  may  eredit  Plaotoa,  who 
his  Menajchini     {Act.  2,  Sc  I.) 
Dai  Ve&us  was  paittcolarty  worshipped  here  we  learn 
tea  fyaflw  <aM^  II).— Drrracimm  boesoM  the 
of  the  contest  between  Cattar  and  Pompey. 
Twt  Liter  gem-ral.  baring  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  Italy  hy  h;s  fiiterpriBinfj  adversary,  retirtd  to 
DyTTsduvini  oo  the  opposite  coast  of  Iltyna,  and  hav- 
ing c«fl«eteJ  all  Ue  forcee  RKUid  that  city,  deter- 
Ti.ito  lo  rruke  a  gtand  against  the  enrjny,  Cxuht 
torn  iaii>>.«ed  lam  ihiihcr,  having  formed  the  bold  d&- 
of  t>4ockadiog  his  adversary  in  hie  iDtrcnchcd 
mmf  dew  lo  lh«  loeiB.   Thia  led  to  a  senea  of  op- 
Mrtma,  «hieb  are  detaiM  at  length  by  Caoar  him- 
sflf,  the  success  of        1,  conllnuc-d  doubtful  until 
Psm^y  »t  l«r.gth  forct^  his  enemy  to  rt^lire,  and  was 
Ihaa  catblcd  to  traoaliBr  the  aeat  of  war  into  Thessaly. 
(C«i  .  B  C   3.  41,  seoq  —Appian,  B  C .  2,  10.) 
In  aiiditMn  la  uc  Kirength  of  ita  situation.  Dyrrachium 
«u  of  importance  to  the  Romans  from  its  vicinity  to 
Bnndtaum.   C\emo  tended  theie  on  hia  banuhmeot 
km  Italy,  and  speaka  of  the  tuadneea  be  experienced 
iroa  the  mhabttanU.    {Ep.  ad  Fan.,  14,  1  )  We 
ieanL  indeed,  from  .£lian  {V.  H ,  13,  IB),  that  tlie 
bn  of  thu  city  were  particubrly  favouralilc  to  ^lr:tI) 
IMS.    Dio  CaasiQs  observes,  that  Dyrrachium  sided 
nidi  A  atony- during  the  last  civil  wars  of  the  republic ; 
and  i!-trc<:  r.       tiiat  Augustus,  after  his  victory,  re- 
waidcil  his  soldiers  with  MUtea  in  iU  territory.  The 
BnwiiM  hMtofiaaa  apnk  of  it  ae  being  etiti  a  eon- 
8Mcrabl«  place  in  their  time.    {Ann.  Comnen  ,  1,  41. 
— Cw/rtu  .  Ihti.  Imp.,  p.  703.— A'iccp*.,  Caiiist., 
17.  3  )    Bat  It  IS  now  scarcely  more  than  a  village, 
which  ia  fendand  enfaaalthy  by  its  proximity  to  some 
anteboa.    Ita  Mdem  name  is  Duraxzo.  iCramer^s 
.IxTfit  Grtea,  vo'  !,  p  -19.  sn^</  ) 
Eni)«f  «rt.  a  inuval  at  Athena  lo  honour  of 

ErtDACars.  I.  a  cit^  of  .\ri:olis.  on  tho  shores  of  the 
Strootc  Gulf,  opposite  •.J  e  i-l.itid  of  .l^giiu.    It?  trr- 
ntonr  extended  along  th-  cu  iii  for  the  apacu  of  fn'tt  cn 
whiie  towards  the  Uud  it  waa  encircled  by  lofty 
whwhcootriboted  to  ita  aeenrit).  (Sira- 

jj,in\)    T!:e  mire  ancient  apptllatioti  of  this  city 
«aa  E|Kai«s ;  ita  foiuiders  having  been  Cahaiia,  as 
u|mieil,  «hp  wen  afterward  joined  by  an 
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Ionian  colony  from  Attica  (ap.  Strab.,  I.  c).    On  the 
arrival  of  the  Heraclidx  and  Dorians,  Epidaurus  sub 
mittcd  to  tiit  ir  arms,  and  received  a  colony  from  Ar- 
^  uoder  Dc'ijihonlea.  (i'a«#«ii.t2,34.)  It  afterward 
eontribaied,  aa  Herodotna  uifornia  ae  (1,  146,  and  7, 
09),  to  thr  foumlatiofi  of  st-vi  ral  Dorian  cities  in  .\sia 
Minor.     The  constuuuou  of  K^.tl.u;ru8  was  ongiiially 
monarchical;  in  the  lime  of  Fcnaucler  of  Corinth,  hit 
father- in- law,  Procles,  was  tyrant  of  .Epidauriu.  (flt* 
rod.,  3,  53.)    Afterward  the  govemtnent  wte  ansto- 
cratical  ;  tilt-  chief  msgwtniles  being  cuVt  i]  AtUnm  or 
Artynt,  as  at  Argos  (l^uq/d.,  5,  47),  and  being  the 
preaidenta  of  a  cMincil  of^Ofle  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  common  people  were  termed  Konipcdcs  {Kovl- 
.Tvilif)  Uf  dusty-feet,  in  allusion  to  their  agricultural 
pursuits.    (PluL.  Qiitr.rt.  Gr.,\.)    Epidaurus  was  the 
nlOthe^eity  o(  i£gina  and  Coe,  the  former  of  which 
waa  once  dependant  upon  it ;  aftmrward,  howcTer,  tbo 

.£g!ncia»  cmnncipatrd  them.sf  !vf  s  from  this  eljto  of 
vassalage,  and,  by  meaiia  of  tiitsir  navy,  did  much  lo- 
jury  to  the  Epidaurian  territory.  {Herod.,  5,  83  )  The 
£pidaurian8  aeat  ten  ahips  to  .Salamis,  and  800  ht  avy- 
araied  eddiera  to  PlatM.  ( Herodot.,  8, 1 ,  and  9, 1 02  > 
They  were  the  allies  of  Sparta  during  the  Peloponnc- 
sian  war  ( Tkucyd.,  I,  105,  and  2,  56),  and  succoasfully 
resiKtiii  tht:  .'\rgivea,  who  besieged  their  city  aAer  the 
battle  of  Am}.hij  !  s  {Thucyd  ,  .'5,  53,  acqq.)  Du- 
ring the  Baoiiao  ,.  jt  i:  cv  ^nctc  siill  in  alliance  with 
Lacedetpon  (A7;  /i"  Gi  ,  1,  2,  16  — /«£.,  7,  2,  2\ 
but  in  the  lime  uf  Araius  wo  find  them  tutted  with 
the  Aebaan  league.  (Po/y&..  2, 5.)  EpidauriMwaetull 
a  flourishing  city  when  Paulus  iEmilius  made  the  tour 
of  Greece  {Lav  ,  45,  28  — Poiyi..  30, 15,  1) ;  and  Pau- 
••tiias  informs  us,  that  many  of  its  buildings  were  in 
good  preservation  when  he  visited  Argolis.  more  than 
three  centuncn  later — Epidaurus  was  lamed  for  having 
bucn,  in  the  mythological  legends  of  Greece,  the  natw 

tlace  of  i£acalapiua ;  and  it  derived  ita  greatest  co- 
ibrity'fiom  a  neigbbouring  temple  to  that  god,  whici: 
was  the  resort  of  all  who  n<jttl(  d  liis  assis'.accf-  Tiie 
temple  of  JEIscukpiuii  vva:>  »ituaic  at  the  upper  endot 
a  vallqr,  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  In  S9S  B.C., 
it  was  so  celebrated  that,  during  a  pestilence  at  Rome, 
a  deputation  was  sent  from  this  city  to  implore  the  aid 
of  the  FUiidavirian  (jod.  (Lip.,  10,  47.)  The  temple 
was  always  crowded  with  iavalids,  and  the  priests,  who 
ware  alao  phyaieiana,  contrived  to  keep  op  its  repata* 
tion,  for  the  walls  were  covcrc  d  w  ith  tablets  describing 
the  cures  which  ihcy  had  wrought,  even  iti  the  timeol 
Strabo.  This  sscred  edifke  Md  been  raised  on  the 
apot  where  .£aculapioe  wae  anppoacd  to  have  be«k 
boni  and  educated.  It  waa  once  richly  deeoreted  with 
offerinjjs,  but  thesn  had  for  the  most  part  disappeared, 
either  by  open  theft  or  secret  plunder.  The  greatest 
depredator  was  Sylla,  who  appraprialed  the  wealth  de- 
posited in  this  shrint'  to  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  his  aruty  in  the  war  against  Mithradates. 
{Phit  ,  Va.SyU—Diod.  Sic.,Excerpl.,m.)  -  Chan- 
dier  atatea,  that  the  aite  of  this  ancient  city  is  now 
ealled  Bpkkauro  t  bat  the  tneea  are  indlatinct,  and  it  ■ 
has  prohahlv  long  been  deserted  {Tiare!.<t,  vol  2,  p 
272.)  DodwcU  observed  "several  masses  of  ruin  at 
the  foot  of  a  promontory,  which  are  covered  by  the 
sea  :  al$o  some  Doric  remains  and  Roman  fragments, 
ou  that  side  which  is  towards  the  plain.**  {Class. 
Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  263  )  Thf  r  nn.s  of  ihe  temple  ci 
^^ulapius  are  to  be  seen  on  the  spot  now  called  Ge- 
rao,  pronably  a  corruption  of  Hieren.  Near  tho  teni- 
p!c  was  a  n  markably  beautiful  theatre,  built  by  Poly- 
cliius.  {Pausan.,  2.  27,  5.)  This  is  now  in  bcttei 
[ircservation  than  any  other  theatre  in  Gre«e«,  except 
that  at  Trametzus,  near  loannina,  and  wae  capable  ot 
conuining  12,000  spectaton.  (Leai^*  Morea,  vol 
2,  p  423.— Cramrr'*  Ami<  ut  Crcr,  vol  3,  p  270.) 
— II.  A  town  of  Lacoaia,  sumamed  Limera,  on  the 
eaatetn  eoaat,  about  900  audia  from  Epidcliom,  It 
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md  been  founded  hy  the  Argivcs,  to  whom,  indeed, 
acconling  to  Herodotus,  tlic  whole  of  this  coaat.  as  far 
as  the  Malcan  promontory,  once  belonged.  Apollo- 
doru*  (dp.  Str«A.,  368}  pretended,  that  Liinera  wu 
onTy  a  eontnctJoa  fbrLnamerB,  br  wbieh  ■Nnrion  wu 
made  to  the  convenicncf^  of  the  narboiir.  The  town 
w&H  situate  ot)  an  eminence  near  the  sea,  and  con- 
taiiicd,  among  other  buildings,  a  celebrated  tai{ilt  of 
.Csculapius.  The  ruins  of  Epidaurus  Limcra  are  to 
be  seen  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  modem  Monem- 
ioMA.  {Ilin.  of  Mvrca.  p  )  Itssitf^  is  now  known 
by  the  nune  of  talaio  Embasxa.  (Cramer '«  AndeiU 
Oreeee,  toI.  8,  p.  801) — III-  A  nMritimeetty  of  Illy- 
ria,  >LMiih  of  the  river  Nam.  Mannert  identifies  it  with 
iht  Arbona  of  Polybujs  (3,  11. — Mtmncrt,  Geogr., 
vol.  7,  p.  860) 


EnMCHlbu,  a  Cretan,  cooleatpunry  with  Solon, 
bom  in  the  yeer  859  B.C.,  at  Ptwttoe,  kthe  ielandm 

Cr-te,  according  to  »omc  accounts,  or  at  Consu* 
according  to  others.  Many  marvellous  taits  are  re- 
lated ofluiB.  It  is  said,  that  going,  by  bis  (a^*a 
order,  in  search  of  a  sheep,  be  laid  himaelf  down  in  a 
cave,  where  ho  fell  asleep,  and  slept  for  fifty  years. 
Ha  then  made  his  appearance  among  his  Jcllow-citi- 
zona  with  long  bair  and  a  flowing  beard,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  nedteine  and  nalnral  history  whkhdiMi 
appeared  more  than  human.  Another  idle  story  toid 
of  thia  Cretan  is,  that  be  had  a  power  of  sendiug  ma 
•oal  out  of  his  body  and  recaUing  it  et  ploaaare.  It  is 
added,  that  he  had  familiar  intercourse  with  the  gpda, 
and  possessed  the  power  of  prophecy.  Tho  orent  of 
his  hfe  for  which  he  is  best  known,  was  his  vibit  to 


Ei'inii'M,  I.  one  of  the  Ebuda  IneaUa,  supposed  by  Athens  at  the  request  of  the  inbabitanta,^  order  to 
Mannert  to  be  the  same  wi A  the  modem  Jla.  {Orogr., 
vol.  2,  p.  231  )— n   .\  promontory  of  Caledonia,  ror- 
responding  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Canlyre.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  204  ) 

EntioM  {''E.myovoi,  dry  indents),  the  sons  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  who  w  ltc  killed  in  the  first  Theban 
war,  {VU.  j'olyniccs  )  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is 
faniooe  in  incieot  bislorj.  It  was  undertaken  ten  years 
after  the  first.  The  eorn  of  dioee  who  had  perished 
in  the  tir^t  war  resolved  to  avtngc  the  death  of  their 
fathers.  The  god,  when  consulted,  promised  them  vic- 
tory, if  led  by  Alcmeon,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Ale- 
mipoii  accordingly  took  the  command.  Another  ac- 
count, however,  given  by  Pausanias  (9,  9,  2),  makes 

Thersandcr,  son  of  rolyiiiCL>«i,  to  have  be  cn  at  the  head   a  superior  being.    The  Athenians  wished  to  rew«rd 


pave  the  way  for  the  legialatMW  «f  Solon  1^ 

tioris  and  propitiatory  sacrifices.  These  rites  were 
calculated,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  lo  aliay 
the  {^uds  and  party  dtaeemiona  which  prevailed  there ; 
and,  achough  what  he  enjoined  waa  iDOaUy  of  a  rdi- 
gious  inuire  (for  instance,  the  tactifiooof  ahmman  vio* 
tun,  ihe  cousciralion  of  a  temple  to  the  Eumt  nidea, 
and  of  two  aitars  to  Uybria  and  Anaideia,  th«  iwo  evd 
powers  wMeh  ^aere  exerting  dieir  influence  on  tbe 
Athenians^  there  fian  be  little  doubt  but  that  his  object 
was  political, and  thai  iSolon's  cousutuiion  would  b«idlf 
have  been  accepted*  lied  it  sot  been  recommended  and 
sanctioned  by  some  panon,  who,  like  EpimeoMlea, 
claimed  from  men  Utile  less  then  the  Tenotation  doe  lo 


of  the  expeditioo.  The  other  leaders  were  Amphiio- 
chne.  bfoiberof  AkniMm;  j^ffialeos,  eon  of  Adras- 

tus  ;  Diomedcs,  of  Tydcus ;  Promachns,  of  Parthe- 
nopa!us;  Sihtntlusi,  oi  Capaneus  ;  and  Eurjpyhis,  of 
Mccisteus.  The  .X  reives  were  assisted  by  the  Mes- 
scnians.  .\rcadiana,  Corinti)iane,and  Megarians.  The 
Thebuns  obtained  aid  from  the  neigbbooring  states. 
The  invaders  ravaged  the  villages  about  The  bes  A 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Laodamas,  the  son  ol  Eteocles, 
•lew  iEgialeus,  and  fell  himself  by  the  spear  of  Ale- 
inajon.  The  Thebans  then  fled  ;  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Tircsias,  they  secretly  left  their  city,  which  was  en- 
tered and  plundered  by  the  Argivcs,  and  Thrrnander 
we«  placea  on  the  tbione. — With  the  exception  of  the 
events  of  the  Troian  war  and  the  retain  of  the  Oioeke, 
nothing  was  so  doscly  connected  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odvssey  as  the  war  of  the  Argives  against  Thebes, 
since  many  of  the  principal  heroes  of  Greece,  ptltloo- 
larlv  Diomcdo  and  Sihenclus,  were  themselves  among 
the  conquerors  of  Thebes,  and  their  fathers  before 
thctn,  a  bolder  and  wilder  ruce,  iiad  fought  on  the  same 
•pot,  in  a  contest  which,  although  unattended  with 
victory,  was  still  far  from  inglorioas.  Hence,  also,  re- 
puted Hn;n(  ric  pnt-ms  on  the  •'ubjei-'t  of  this  war  were 
extant,  which  perhaps  really  boic  a  great  atTmrty  to  the 
Homeric  time  uid  school.  For  we  do  not  fitM,  as  in 
the  other  poems  of  the  cycle,  the  nam«  of  ona,  or 
those  of  several  later  poets,  placed  in  cotmexion  with 
these  comjni''itinns.  bu'.  thrv  arc  either  attributed  to 
Homer,  as  the  earlier  Greeks  in  general  appear  to  have 
done ;  or  if  Uie  anthorahip  of  Homer  is  doubted,  they 
arc  rs':n!!v  attribtitpd  to  no  author  at  nl!  Thus  the 
second  part  of  the  Thcbais,  which  related  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Epigoni,  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (9, 
9,  2),  ascribed  by  some  to  Homer.  The  true  leading 
in  Paosantat,  in  tho  passage  just  referred  to,  i«  un- 
doubtedly K(;??.ri  If,  and  neithi  r  Ka?.a7vof  (more  cor- 
rectly K{i>.aa  o(),  as  the  common  text  has  it,  nor  Ka/.- 
JUftaxo<:,  as  Kuhnken  conjectures  (ad  CiUKm..  vol.  1, 

?(.  439.  tl.  Ernest  ).  This  ancient  elccriac  poet,  there- 
ore,  about  the  twentieth  Olympiad,  quoted  ibe  Thtbaid 
a*  Hotncric.  The  Kpigoni  was  still  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Homer  in  the  time  of  Herodotoa  (4,  32. — 
IfiUfer.  liisr.  liL  Or.,  p.  70,  teq  ). 


Epiuienide<i  with  wealth  and  pubiic  iMJuour*,  but  he 
refused  to  accept  any  remuneration,  and  only  demand- 
ed a  branch  of  the  sacred  olive-tree,  and  a  decree  of 
perpetunl  friendship  betw«»en  Athens  and  his  native 
city. — We  probablv  owe  most  of  ti,«.-  wi/oderful  tiles, 
relative  to  Epimcnidea,  to  the  Cretans,  who  were,  to 
a  proverb,  famoua  for  tbeir  powers  of  invention.  AU 
that  is  credible  concerning  him  is,  thai  he  wa>  a  iiun 
of  superior  talents,  who  pretended  lo  have  luicrt  suise 
with  the  gods;  and,  to  support  his  pretensions,  lived 
in  retirement  upon  the  spontaoeoua  ^rodacUona  of  laa 
curlh,  and  practised  vanoos  aita  of  imposture.  Pter- 
haps,  in  his  hour«  of  pretended  in^pir-Mion.  l.t-  h..<:  • :,« 
ait  of  appearing  totally  insensible  and  emraijced.  wmch 
wOuM  easily  be  mtetaken,  by  ignorant  }.7»ectators.  for 
a  power  of  dismissing  «nd  recalling  his  spirit.  Epi- 
mcnidcs  is  said  to  have  lived,  after  his  return  lo  Creie. 
to  the  age  of  157  years.    Divine  honours  were  paid 
him  afte'r  his  death  by  tbe  auperstitiooa  Cretatia.  He 
has  no  other  claima  to  be  mentioned  amon^  philoao- 
phcrs,  cxc-f  pt  thnt  he  composed  a  iheogniiy,  and  other 
poems  concerning  religious  mysteries.     He  wrote  ai»o 
a  poem  on  tbe  Anonautic  expedition,  and  other  works, 
which  are  entire^  lost.    His  treatise  on  Ofacies  and 
responses,  mentioned  by  Si.  Jerome,  is. said  to  have 
been  the  work  from  which  St.  Paul  ijuote,'-  in  th-»  cpi> 
tie  to  Titus  (1,    12. — Conanlt  Hemnc/u  £fimamUt 
aus  Krela,  Leipz.,  imi.—EntycL  Um.  Knemt.^  vol. 
ft.  p  m  —Diog.  Laert.,  \.  109.  — Kai.  Max  ,B,  13 
—Pirn.,  7, 52.^Ari$toi.,  Rket.,  3,  9.—Enfoeid'»  Jlu 
lory  of  PkUotopktf,  vol.  1.  p.  ia«,  wemf.) 

Episietheijs,  a  son  of  lapelus  and  Clymeoe,  one 
of  the  Ocoanides.    He  inconsiderately  married  Pan- 
dora, by  whom  he  had  Pyrrha.  tlie  wife  a\  Dr ucaliou 
The  legend  connected  with  hia  name  will  be  found  un- 
der the  article  Psndoia. 

KriMfnuif.  .\  pii'ronymic  of  Pyrrha,  tho  dangbtCi 
of  Epimcthcus    (Omd.  Met.,  1,  390.) 

EpiriiANF.A,  I.  a  town  of  Ctlicta  Campeatris,  aontiir 
cast  of  .\n?.7'..irbn8,  arnl  situate  on  the  amall  river  Ca^ 
sua,  nenr  the  range  of  Monnt  Amairas.  It  ia  now 
Surfendkar  (Pltn  .  o.  27  1— II  A  <  itv  of  Svrn.  o- 
the  Oiontea,below  Aparoea.  Its  Uricntal  and  true  name 
wttHvaatb,  and  i|  wm  rackoDod  bv  the  peopla  of  tlw 
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EMiOMof  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  the  m>rld, 
MTtBff  be«B  fioanded,  as  Uiaj  imagined,  by  Hamatb, 
om  m  tka  mm  of  Canasn.  Allasion  a  frequently 
m»de  to  Hunalh  in  the  Old  Tcsiamc-nt.  (Compare 
Getutts,  10,  18.— S  S«mul,  8,  9.-2  Kings,  48,  34. 
-^ertm. ,  48, 33. — AmoBt  ^  It*  name  was  diaii- 
e<?tj  t  j  Ef.iphanca,  in  honour  of  Antiochus  Epiphanps. 
It  IS  now  llamxi,  and  was  m  modem  tiroes  the  seat  of 
in  Anbian  dvnasty,  to  which  the  gei^nphcr  Abulfeda 
{Abutfedtt,  Tab.  Syr.,  p.  m.—Pococke, 
tcL  S,  pi.  tlO. — Mmmitrt,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  461.) 

Ei  iPiiiNEs  (  'luslrious),  r.  a  surname  of  Anliochus 
IV.,  King  of  bvm. — JI.  A  »umame  of  Ptolemy  \'., 
Koig of  Egypt.' 

EnPHAyiuii,  a  bishop  of  SaUmis  in  Cyprus,  in  the 
foanh  century.  Ho  was  born  of  Jewish  parents,  at  a 
riUi^  called  Beaanducan,  near  Elouthcropolis,  in  Pal- 
Miae,  aiMMit  AJ>.  330,  and  appoaxs  to  have  been  edu- 
eaicd  io  Egxpt,  wbera  ho  imbibed  the  principle*  of  the 

Gnmtics     .\t  Itnglh  he  left  iho^e  licrelics,  uiul.  lie- 
commg  an  ascoUc,  reiunied  to  Palettme  and  adopted 
tfaa  ductpboe  of  St.  Hilarion,  the  founder  of  monachtaoi 
«i  tlwt  c«aauy.    Epipbanios  erected  a  monastery  near 
the  place  of  his  birth,  over  which  be  presided  till  he 
WM  made  bishop  of  .^alarnis  in  367.    Here  he  remain- 
ed aboot  36  years,  and  composed  most  of  his  wnlttiga. 
Ib  391  he  commenced  a  controversy  with  John,  bishop 
of  .V:';<.i'eni,  rrlativt-  to  the  Pljtonic  doctrines  of  the 
ie*ni).4i  iijii  kbonous  Origcu,  agajiisl  which  he  wrote 
acd  preached  with  implacable  bitterness.    John  fa- 
wwed  Ongen'e  views,  but  Eoipbanioa  found  io  The- 
9fk&m,  iha  violent  bidiop  or  Aleiaodrea,  a  worthy 
coidjiitor,  who.  itj  ^99,  convened  a  council,  and  con- 
demned all  the  wori&a  of  Origen.    Epiphanius  himself 
Aen  caBed  a  council  in  Cyprus,  A.D.  401»  tnd  reit- 
erated tills  condemnation,  after  which  he  wrote  to  St. 
Chry*ostom.  then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  requesting 
fcitn  to  do  the  '■smc     On  I'lnding  tliis  prelate  dism- 
eitned  to faactioo  bis  violentproceedmgs,  be  foithwith 
Xfmini  to  Coaetaotinople,  rar  the  purpoae  of  exciting 
til*  fci*hop«  of  that  dioccsc  to  join  in  executing  the  de- 
CKm  wh^b  bis  Cjprun  council  had  issued  ;  but,  hav- 
«ig  cnicnd  •  dnueb  ib  the  city  in  order  to  r^&t  his 
ineihemat,  he  was  forewarned  by  Chrysostoin  of  the 
llogaiitf  «f  Ins  eondaet,  and  was  obliged  to  deeiat. 
Exasperated  at  lijis  di^ai  nointmcnt,  he  apphed  to  the 
imperial  court  iot  ««ststauce,  where  be  soon  embroiled 
himself  with  the  Empreaa  Eodoxie ;  for,  od  the  occa- 
Bioa  of  her  asking  him  to  prav  for  the  yonnfj  Tlicodo- 
mui,  who  WIS  dangerou^ly  lU,  he  rcjjUed  that  her  sou 
shauid  not  die.  provided  she  would  not  patronise  the 
iriteJits  of  Ongen.    To  this  presumptuous  meseiffe 
(he  emf*ess  indignantly  answered,  that  her  son*a  lue 
WIS  Rot  m  the  power  of  Epiphani\is,  whose  prayrr.-; 
were  unable  to  save  that  of  hii»  own  archdeacon,  who 
had  recently  died.   After  tlius  vainly  endeavouring  to 
giBlify  his  sectarian  animosity,  be  rcsulred  to  return 
to  Cyprus ;  but  be  died  at  sea  on  the  passage,  A.D. 
403.    The  principal  worits  of  Epijilij-iius  are,  1. 
vdpiov,  or  a  Treatise  on  Heresies,  that  is,  peculiar  sects 
(tupt'Jttr).    Thm  a  the  most  important  of  bis  writings. 
It  treats  of  eif  'rtv  »'_cl«,  from  the  time  of  .\d;ttn  tu  u>e 
Isrcc-r  part  of  iLt  kfa  ctniury.    2.  'AvUKKfu'/MiwaiC, 
or  an  Epitome  of  the  Pdnanon     3.  'A'/KVpurov,  or 
•  Diae^HEfae  oo  the  Faith,  ezpiainiDg  the  docthoe  of 
tfao  Tnmtjt  Reeometioii,  &e.  4.  A  tnatise  on  the 
SQcient  sfeight*.  messnrc.^,  and  coins  of  the  Jews. — 
Ep<ph«juue  was  as  austere  and  super^tliiioua  ascetic, 
ted,  m  •  bitUr  coattownialist,  he  often  resorts  to  very 
srgaments  for  the  refutation  of  heretics.  That 
hu  ioaccuracT  atid  credulity  were  equal  to  his  rcIif;ious 
ttai.  is  apparent  {wm  his  numerous  inibtake.s  m  iiu- 
paitaM  faHrtoncai  facts*  and  hi*  reliauoe  on  any  fal  te 
ni  baUk  repofta.   Jerome,  however,  admires  Ep; 
pfcsira  for  bis  skill  in  the  HrVirew.  Syriac.  E^ivpii  in, 
Gre«4.atid  I«tm  languages,  and  accordingly  styles  him 


"  Pentsglottus"  (Ilrvru/^wrTorXortlMFtVtt^ioagaatf. 
But  Scaliger  caUs  him  an  ignorant  man,  who  comnirt- 
ted  the  greatest  blunders,  told  the  greatest  falsebobd^, 
and  knew  next  to  nothing  about  either  Hebrew  or 
Greek.  Still  bis  writings  are  of  great  value,  as  con- 
taining BameKHie  eitatiooa  from  eoiiooi  works  which 
are  no  longer  extant.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
19  thai  of  Ptitavius,  i-'arw,  2  vols,  ful.,  i622,  and  Cot., 
1682.  {Du  Pm,  Bill.  EccL,  vol.  2.— Caw'*  LU. 
HtMt.'—BajfUtJhct.fS.  V. —  Clarke's  Succession  of  Sa- 
cred Literature. — Encyc.  Useful  Knowledge,  vol  9,  p. 
•477.) 

hrtfuLjB,  a  piece  of  elevated  and  broken  ground, 
sloping  down  towards  the  city  of  Syracuse,  but  pre* 
cipitous  on  the  other  side.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  uf  its  overlooking  Sjracusc.  Hence 
Thucydides  (6, 96)  remarks,  uvofinarat  vnd  ruv  St>p- 
OKOvaiuitf  6iu  rb  IfrtiroA^f  roO  AAAov  elvai,  'Enm«- 
XaL  (Consult  Gdiler,  de  Situ  et  Origine  Syratua- 
arum,  p  53,  xqq  ) 

Eriaus,  a  counity  to  the  west  of  Tbessaly,  lying 
akmg  the  Hadriatic.  The  Greek  term  fire^Mf,  whira 
answers  to  the  English  word  mainland,  appeal*  to  have 
been  applied  at  a  very  early  period  to  that  northwest- 
ern |.ortiori  of  Cireece  which  is  silnnted  hcturt  n  liie 
chain  of  Pindus  and  the  looiac  Gidf,  and  between  the 
Cer*«nian  Mountains  and  tho  river  AcheloGs ;  this 
name  heing  prohaMy  used  to  di.«tingiiish  it  from  the 
Urge,  populous,  and  wenllity  liiland  uf  Corey ra,  vvLirb 
lay  opposite  to  the  coast.  It  appears  that,  in  very 
aucient  times,  Acamania  waa  also  included  in  the  term, 
and  in  that  ease  the  name  mnet  have  been  used  in 
opposition  to  all  the  islands  lvi"g  alonrr  the  coast. 
{Strab.,  i&3.—Hcnn  ,  (M  ,  1  i,  100.)  TImj  ancient 
geography  of  Eptrus  wm  attended  with  great  diAicultiea 
even  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  country  had  not  then 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  destruction  caused  by 
Pauliis  iEmiliut'  in  167  B.C.,  who  destroyed  seventy 
towns,  and  reduced  to  slavery  150,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. {Polub.,  ap.  Strab.,  p.  8M. — Liv.,  45,  94. — 
Plut ,  V,!  Pan!  JF.mil .  c.  '21  1  .\ftcr  this  the  great- 
er  part  of  the  country  lemameu  m  a  .'.tato  of  absolute 
desolation,  and,  'vhere  there  were  any  intiulutants,  they 
had  nothiJig  hot  villages  and  roios  to  dwell  in.  {Straki 
327. ) — ^Tbe  inhabitants  of  Epiras  were  seawely  cons^ 
ered  Hellenic.  The  population  in  early  tinus  had 
been  Pelasgic.  {Siralj.,  221.) — The  oracle  at  Dodona 
was  always  called  Pelasgic,  and  many  names  of  places 
in  Epirus  were  also  borne  by  the  Pelasgic  cities  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  Italy.  (Ntebuhr,  Hist.  Rom., 
vol.  1,  p.  3'1  )  But  irruptions  of  lllyrians  had  barba- 
rized the  whole  &itiou  ;  and  though  Herodotus  speaks 
of  Tbespratia  as  a  part  of  Hellse,  be  rriera  FatbBr  to 
its  old  condition,  when  it  was  a  celebrated  seat  of 
the  PcUsgians,  than  to  its  state  at  the  time  when  be 
wrote  his  histoiy.  In  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair, 
in  their  costume,  and  iu  tbcir  language,  tlw  £pirotea 
resembled  the  Macedonians,  who  were  an  lllyrian 
r.icr.  (.S/rai..  327  )  Theopompus  («/).  S/rdi  ,  323) 
divided  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  into  fourteen  differ- 
ent tribes,  of  which  the  most  renowned  wwe  the  Cha- 
otjinns  and  Molossians,  who  successively  maintained 
n  pre[)(ii.dcrance  iu  this  country.  The  Molossians 
cl  luncd  descent  from  Molossus,  son  of  Neoptoleinus 
and  Andromache.  Tradition  reported,  that  Ibe  son  of 
Achillea,  NcoptolemvB,  or  Pyrrhns,  as  bo  is  alao  raHed, 
h;i\in^  cro-sfd  from  Thcssaly  into  E|>ini.s  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  xitge  of  Troy,  was  induced,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  an  oracle,  to  settle  in  the  latter  country,  where, 
liaviiig  vnbjngntcd  a  considerable  extent  of  territory, 
he  iraiL'^iTittted  his  iicwiy-formed  kingdom  to  Molossua, 
his  son  h\  .\ndromache,  from  whom  bis  subjects  de* 
rived  the  name  of  Moloasi.  (Ptmf.,  iVem.,  7,  66.^ 
Scymnos  of  Chios  conceives  Pynfan*  lo  have  been  the 
I  son  of  Ni  L'ptolrmus  ( V  440).  Tlir  history  of  Molossi;i 
i  is  involved  in  great  obscurity  until  the  period  of  th* 
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P«9mui  ravasion,  when  the  name  of  Admetus,  king  of 

the  Molossi,  occur-i  from  ihe  circumsUnce  of  hi*  hav- 
ing generously  affordtd  shcUer  to  Tbemislocle*  when 
m  exile  and  pursued  by  his  enemies,  although  iht  m- 
flaence  of  Iwt  celebrated  eteteamao  bad  previousljr 
beea  eiertod  ageinat  him  in  tome^egotiationa  wlucn 
he  had  carried  on  at  Atlu  ns  Tlir  ilotails  of  this  in- 
teresting anecdote,  as  tiicy  arfe  Jufuiabtjd  by  Thucyd- 
idee,  serve  to  prote  the  weakness  &s  well  as  poverty 
of  the  Molossian  chiefs  compared  with  the  leading 
powers  of  Greece  at  that  time.  {Thuci/d.,  1,  136.) 
Admctu?  was  succcedi-d  by  his  son  'rhary[>js  orTha- 

Smbas,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  minor  towards 
e  beginning  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  when  vFe 
find  his  subji-cts  a'^^isttrg  t!ir  Amhraciot^  in  their  in- 
vasion of  Acirnaua.    'I'liucydidt'tj,  dd  that  occasion, 
reports,  that  Sabylinthus,  prince  of  Aiin'.ania,  was 
goafdian  to  Tbarybaa  (3,  80).    Hiarybaa  ia  reoreaeot- 
ftd  by  Flotareh  (Vit.  Pyrrh  )  as  a  w»e  and  able  mon- 
arch, am]  as  f  :;'  i.i'jraging  scieaci'  anJ  litir.ilurc.  H;s 
sticcesaor  is  not  known  :  but  some  years  alter  w  e  mat 
of  a  prince  called  AlcRtaj>,  who  was  dethroned  by  his 
suhjci'ts,  but  reslorrf!   \<\  T)u):;vsii;s  of  Syracuse. 
[Diod.  Sic,  16,  13. — Fausan.,  1,  11  )  >«'coptolcmus, 
hia  aon,  reigned  but  fot  a  short  time,  ana  left  the 
crown  to  hia  brother  Arjbaa,  together  with  the  eare  of 
Ma  children.   Alexander,  the  eldest  of  these,  auoeeed- 
©d  his  uncle,  and  was  tin  fi.'-i  sovereign  of  Epirus 
who  raised  the  character  and  fame  of  that  country 
among  foreign  nations  by  hta  talents  and  valour.  His 
fister  Olympias  had  beerf  married  to  Philip  of  Macc- 
don,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Lpirus  ;  and 
?he  frttndshsp  th'.?  cciacnted  bctwt en        two  iiion- 
archa  was  still  farther  strengthened  by  the  union  of 
Alexander  with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Philip. 
It  was  during  the  celi  liMtimi  nf  i!u  se  rmptinl*  at 
Edessa  that  the  King  of  .\Iaci.:daa  wtii>  assdsaui&led. 
Alexander  of  Epirus  seems  to  have  bi^  an  ambitious 
prince,  deairoaa  of  c<mqueat  and  renown ;  and,  though 
we  have  no  certain  information  of  the  aventa  which 
OTiMirred  during  hi*^    lyti.  there  is  goud  reason  for  he- 
licving  that  he  united  the  ChaonianR,  Thcsprotians, 
and  other  EpiiOlie  elana,  together  with  the  Molossians, 
•mdcr  his  sway ;  as  we  find  the  title  of  King  of  Epiru.^ 
fint  a«sumed  by  hiin.    {Diod.  Sic  ,  16,  72. — Strabo, 
280  )    Hsnm:;  l><  in  :i]iji!;fd  to  hy  I'dU W  na  to 
aid  them  against  the  ottacks  of  tlic  Lucani  and  Bnitii, 
he  eagerly  sciced  this  opportunity  of  adding  to  his 
tamo  and  cnlnr-i kj  l.ia  dominions     He  therefore 
orojjcd  over  imo  halv  \\.u\  a  considerai)lc  force,  and, 
had  he  been  propetly  seconded  hy,  the  Tarentincs 
and  the  oUier  coloniea  of  Magna  Q»cia,  Utu  barba- 
Tians,  after  befog  deiirated  in  aeireral  enga^iments, 
must  have  been  conquered.    But  Alcxaruirr.  being  left 
to  bis  own  resources  and  cxertiona,  was  at  length  sur- 
nttnded  hy  the  enemy,  and  alain  near  the  fiitra  walls 
of  Pandosia,  in  the  Bnitian  trrritory.    (Lie.,  8.  24. — 
Strata,  2f>5.)    On  the  death  of  .Mexandor  the  crown 
devolved  on  his  cousin  ..taculi  s,  the  son  of  Arybas 
the  former  king,  of  whom  little  m  known,  pxcppt  that, 
having raiaed  an  armv  to  aaant  01ympia<<  a:4ainst  Caa< 

sandcr,  hi**  «oMii'r'»  n^ntinied  and  dtpost  J  hirn  ;  not 
loniT  after,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  remstated. 
{Piod.  Sic,  19,  M.)  His  brother  Aleetas,  who  s.ic- 
recded  him,  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Cn^fandir. 
which  proved  unfortunate  ;  for,  bting  difeatcd,  his  do- 
minions were  ovcrrnn  by  the  forces  of  his  victorious  en- 
emy, and  he  hiniaclf  waa  pat  to  death  by  hia  rebelliova 
aabierte.  (IMrf.  19,  OT.)  The  name  of  Pyrrfana, 
who  now  ascended  the  throne,  shi  fls  a  lustru  on  the  an- 
nels  of  Epirus,  and  gives  to  its  history  an  importance 
K  never  would  otherwise  have  possessed.  (Fid,  Pj». 
rhna.)  Alexander,  the  eldeat  aon  of  Pyrrhus,  succeed- 
fld  hia  father,  whom  he  sought  to  emulate  by  attempting 
ifr.^'i  the  conouri<t  of  Miicedon  On  this  occasion  An- 
ngonus  'Jonatas  was  again  vancjuiahed  and  driven  from 


bis  domnmma.  But  Demetrius,  hia  boo,  oaving  ia<seci 
another  nmff  attacked  Alexander,  and  presently  com- 
pelled hhn  to  eraeoate  the  Maecdonian  territory  ( Jkt- 

fin,  26,  2.  —  Frnnlin.,  Sfrat..  3  )    At  the  e.xjoration  of 
two  Other  insignificant  rti^ns,  the  rojal  liuo  of  the 
.'LaridsB  becoming  extinct,  the  BpDOta  determined  to 
adopt  a  republican  form  of  government,  which  pre* 
vailcd  until  .the  subjugation  of  Macedon  by  the  Ro- 
mans.   Having  been  accused  of  favounnjj;  Perseus  ir. 
the  laat  Mace&nian  war,  they  became  tbe^objecu  ol 
the  hittereet  vengeanee  of  tlie  Romana,  wbo  ticalad 
thi  unfortunate  nation,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
with  unexampled  and  detestable  seventy.  £pttU8, 
having  loat  its  indcpendaoee,  waa  thenceforth  uiaaiad 
as  R  province  to  the  Roman  empire — We  may  eonaidai 
Epirus  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  lllyria  and  part  ol 
Macedonia,  from  the  Acroccraunian  inouutaina  to  the 
central  chain  of  Pindus.    In  this  direction  the  rivei 
Aooa  would  be  the  natnral  line  of  aeparation  between 
these  two  countrifs.     The  Peravci  and  Tymphiti. 
who  occupied  the  upper  valleys  of  tliat  river,  b«ftng 
generally  looked  upon  aa  Epirotic  tribes,  while  the 
Oresta  and  Elymiota.  contignova  to  then  on  the 
north,  were  certainly  ineloded  wiAin  the  limita  el 
Macedonia.    On  the  sule  of  Thessnly.  Pimlus  f  rmed 
another  natnral  barrier,  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  iivei 
Arachthua,  wMeh  aerved  to  part  the  Cassopsi  and  oth- 
er Motosxian  rlans  from  the  country  of  llie  At  r.amane« 
But  as  the  repnbhc  of  .Ainbracia,  which  occupied  both 
banks  of  this  rifCT  near  its  entrance  into  the  Ambra- 
cian  gulf,  became  a  portion  of  Epirua  after  it  ceaaed 
to  enjoy  a  separate  political  exiatenee,  we  mtiot  remove 
the  southern  boundary  of  this  province  !o  the  vicin- 
ity of  Argos  and  the  territory  of  the  Ampbilocbians. 
Epirua,  though  in  many  respects  wild  and  mountaui' 
ous,  waa  esteemed  a  rich  and  fertile  country  It» 
pastures  produced  the  tlncsi  oxeti,  and  horses  ui.-- 
rivalled  for  their  speed.    It  was  also  fainoos  for  s 
large  breed  of  doga,  thence  called  Moloeai ;  and  moc 
em  tfavellers  hare  noticed  die  aiso  and  ferocity  ol 
ihe^e  dogs  at  the  jiresont  day.    Epirus  corrrspoi.fis  lo 
the  Lurer  Alfiuma  of  iiK^enj  times.    The  loUow- 
ing  ia  tne  account  given  of  the  present  aspect  of  the 
coun'.rv-  by  Maltc-Brun.    "The  climate  of  Imw^t  .\\- 
[  baiiia  IS  colder  than  that  of  Greece ;  the  spring  does  i.ot 
set  in  before  the  middle  of  March,  «inl  liie  Iteat  of  sum- 
mer ia  oppreaaive  in  July  and  August ;  io  these  month* 
many  atreama  and  riTera  are  mined,  the  ^aa  and 
planU  are  withered.    The  vint-icr  hpti;in"«  in  Sepiom- 
bcr,  and  the  heavy  rains  durnig  December  arc  suc- 
ceeded in  Jatjuar)  by  ^ome   d.iys  of  frosty  wcathoi. 
(PououcvilU,  vol.  2,  p.  263,  «efff>)    The  cwk-tr^s. 
and  there  is  almost  every  kind  of  them,  arnve  at  great 
perfection  :  the  plane,  the  evprt-ss,  atsJ  manniferoas 
ash  appear  near  the  scacoast,  bcatdc  the  laurel  and 
the  Icntisk ;  btrt  Uio  foreata  on  Pindns  consiat  chiefly 
of  cedarn,  pine,  larch,  and  cheatnttt-trccs.  {Pouqurvtllf, 
vol.  2,  p.  186  and  274  —7(1.  vol.  4,  p.  412  )  Many 
of  the  mountaina  are  arid  and  steril ;  such  as  are  suf- 
ficiently Watered  are  verdant,  or  covered  with  the  wild 
vine  and  thick  gronpa  of  elders;  in  spring  their  sides 
arc  covered  with  flower.^ ;  the  violet,  the  narcis^os,  and 
hyacinth  appear  in  the  same  profuaioa  a«  in  the  mtld 
districts  of  Ii^ly .    The  inhabiunta  euttfeate  cotton  and 
silk  ;  but  the  olive,  for  want  of  proper  care,  doca  not 
yield  an  ahundrfir.  harvest ;  the  .\mph:Iucliian  peach,  the 
.\rta  nut,  and  tlio  quince,  grow  in  a  wild  state  in  he 
wooda  and  uncultivated  land.   E|'iru<i  was  once  fa- 
mona  for  itaoxon;  thebiecdwas  nnproved  by  King 
Pyrrh  us  (PUn  ,  7,  i4  —Anstot.,  Hitt.  An.,  3.  16) 
it  has  liOM  degenerated  ;  they  are  small,  stnntetl,  and 
ill-abapcd    1  tic  horses  of  the  same  country  are  atili 
exccllrnt."  {Molu-Brwu  Oeogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  179, 
Am  ed.) 

Fi'OHEiJORix.  I.  a  leading  chieft.iin  a:nong  the  .)*Idu« 

ID  Caul    He  commanded  the  foicea  of  bia  country 
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MB  in  titrir  war  with  the  Sequani,  before  Csaar'a  ar- 
«ml  n  Ca^  (B.  C.  7.  67.)  He  afterward  want 
•ver  10  the  nit  of  Verciogetorix,  in  the  graat  ittanr- 
reci,t  ;i  .i^r.^^'.  rhe  Roman  power,  but  waa  taken  [iris-  j 
os«r  by  Cxsu.  {B.  G.,  7,  55.— i^.,  03.— Jl..  67.) 
—/I  Another  wEdoMl  iMder,  nMBtiODad  bgr  Cmm. 
(AG  ,  7.  76 ) 

ErYTiDKs.  a  patronymic  given  to  Periphantea,  the 
ton  of  EpTtua,  iM  the  co—iwuin  of  Atcioiiw.  {Virg., 

EcTutia* «  faatiTil  MtobtUwd  at  Rome  by  Roaia- 

)ui  m  hpooof  of  Mara,  whrn  horst-ract-.-i  atid  games 
were  exhibited  in  the  Campus  Marlius.  It  took  place 
90  the  STth  of  February.  (Verra,  it  L.  L.,  ft,  S. — 
Omd,  F*»i  ,  2, 868.) 

E«trira»,  ih«  Btnw  of  an  ordiBr  in  die  Ronwn  atate. 
Thejr  o.i£;sn.  according  to  the  old  tradition,  wan  \\m  : 
Bawiiliii  naviog  divided  hia  subjects  into  three  trihcij, 
cfeaa*  iioei  each  100  young  men,  whom  he  de^^untd 
to  tertf  on  horseback,  and  act  a»  his  body-guard.  Tr\is 
bodr  «l  caf  airy  wai  called  the  Ctlcrc.t,  and  after  war  J 
the  Eqtita.  {Ihon.  Hal.,  2, 13  )  Niebuhr  suppoaea 
{Mum.  Oat^  voL  1,  n.  936),  tiiAt  wImivu  Fairu  and 
Acrir«i  wtn  liilM  «  honour  for  indiTidnab,  Cderea 


»aa  the  name  of  the  whole  cl^ss  a-*  distinguished  from 
ike  rest  of  the  nalioo.  The  three  centuries  of  the  Ce-  ' 
Itrca  warn  called  by  the  samenaMa  aa  the  three  tribca 
ef  the  patriciana,  namely,  Ramnea,  Tities.  and  I.uceres. 
Their  tribunes  are  spoken  of  aa  a  college  of  priests 
(Dt0R.  i/oi,  S,  64),  and  it  appears  that  irihes  of 
tie  patocMaa  had  alio  Uibuaes.  {Dim.  Hal.^  2,  7.) 
Hansrcc,  wfacn  it  ia  aaid  that  TuquiniiM  Priaeot  mmit 
three  new  cetituries.whieh  lie  added  to  the  former  three, 
ttd  liiat  itue  uuole  weitt  uiider  the  name  of  the  Sex 
ti^rtrm,  or  the  Six  E^^ueatrian  Ceuturiea,  wncamot 
UM  the  alteration  which  be  introduced  waa  a  eon- 
AitatiOMl,  and  not  merely  a  military  one ;  that,  in  fact, 
tie  cent'OTit-s  -Abich  he  formed  were,  like  the  original 
thiM,  tobes  of  Bousea  ;  that  his  innovation  waa  nothing 
kit  an  axtanaioo  of  the  political  divialon  of  Rome  an- 
ler  RooiulLb  (yifluhr.  Rnm.  Hist.,  vol  1 .  p  3D1  ) 
When  Ser^i4it  TuHiun  established  the  cotaitia  of  the 
eentur>e4.  he  rercjvcd  the  Sex  Suffragia,  which  in- 
dnAtd  all  tbe  pntticiana,  into  hia  6rat  ckaa,  and  to 
fktm  ke  added  twnlvo  othareqnaaiiian  eenliiriea,  made 
^  of  the  richest  of  the  plebeian  order.  (Xickihr, 
voL.  i.  427.)  The  ancient  writers  appear  to  have 
kkoani  waitr  mmso  great  confusion  wilb  ngard  to 
tkis  srr^Oi^iDent.  Livy  (1,  43)  makes  a  proper  dis- 
tioetwo  between  the  twelve  equestrian  centuries  cre- 
ated by  Servioa,  and  the  six  which  existed  before ;  but 
«i«a  he  «mm  (1, 36)  tlMt  tb«  cavalry  in  lh«  raignof 
l^i^aaiaa  Maena  aaaoantod  to  1800,  bo  appean  to 
be  antedating  the  orizin  of  the  eighteen  ei]viestr>ian  een- 
tanes  whkti  loiiBeti  part  of  the  constitution  of  i^crvius. 
TtHnt  eatablnhment  of  the  CoaiiltaCeotQriata,lh»cre- 
Mion  ol  a  body  of  Eqattes,  as  a  distinct  Older,  seems  to 
ba  doe  The  plan  of  Servius  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
idantir^l -Aiith  th^tof  Solon.  The  oiijcct  of  both  legis- 
iators  w*3  to  break  down  the  limita  to  which  the  old 
anatocracy  waa  eanlned,  and  lo  aet  np  an  aider  of 
we»1t';]  :iv  :he  *:(Jr  of  the  order  of  birth  ;  not,  however, 
rha!  wm  o  a  ptxsan  could  produce  his  4JK),(K>0  se.i- 
terces,  he  became  tsso /a£/o  a  knight,  aa  was  the  cs$o 
in  a/t«r  tnnaa.  (lipr.*  1. 1.  67.)  According 

to  cba  Servian  ceaitaatiuu.  good  birth  or  the  sanction 
of  the  <-*«c«or»  was  oecesaary  for  gaining  a  place  in  the 
Moestrian  order.   {Po/y4.,  0,  30. — ^onora^,  7,  19.) 
When  Ciceni  aafa  (De  Rqmb.^  9, 90)  that  Tan^ninina 
estabiixfaed  the  eqoestrian  order  on  the  same  footing  ns 
that  on  which  it  stood  in  his  time,  and  also  attributes 
to  tLr  ^ame  king  the  assigning  of  money  to  the  equitea 
fee  the  iinrrhaar  and  kam  of  their  hones,  be  is  evi* 
danftf  ineeaaiatent  In  l^aia'a  time,  that  is,  before 
'ur-^  vn  anv  pIeH»-:iaii  order,  it  was  natural  enough 

•hat  tae  poorer  patricians,  who  were  obliged  to  aerve 


on  horseback  (just  as  the  tmntf  at  Athena  were 
poorer  clasa  than  the  UevTUKOOUfUiiMHH,  PbiLf  VU. 
Sot ,  e.  18),  shonid  be  famished  witn  the  means  for 

df  li  rr  M.I.  But  the  ca^e  was  different  with  tlic  equileji, 
after  the  establishment  of  an  order  ot  weaiih.  A  mai> 
mjght  then  be  of  eijuesirian  rank,  and  yet  have  no 
horye  ass'igncd  him.  Tims,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find, 
at  lite  time  of  the  »icgo  of  \'ca,  a  nuuiber  of  equitea 
serving  on  horseback  at  their  own  e.ipense  {Lit.,  5, 7)  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  L.  Tanjaitius,  who  was  a  patri 
cian,  waa  obliged  to  aarve  on  foot  from  his  poverty 
(Lir  ,  3,  27  >  From  this  it  .ippears  probable  that  a 
certain  sum  waa  fixed,  whicli  it  was  nut  oeceaaary  for 
every  equu  la  have,  but  the  possessor  of  which  waa 
obliged  to  aarre  on  horseback  at  his  own  expense  if 
no  horse  coald  be  given  htm  by  the  public ;  and  that 
those  \vho!>c  fortune  fell  siiort  of  this,  were  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  infantry  under  the  same  circamauncea. 
The  Uaotananl  of  the  dictator  waa  called  "  the  chief 
of  the  equites"  {mazister  eguilum)  ;  and  although  in 
later  times  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the  die 
tator  hmL^eif,  it  is  probable,  as  Niebuhr  conjectures 
(vol.  1,  p.  650),  that  he  waa  onginaUy  elected  by  the 
IS  eentoriee  of  ptebeian  eqaites,  inst  aa  the  Hirtstoror 
magislcr  pnptilt  was  chosen  by  the  sex  suffragia,  t-r. 
in  other  words,  by  the  poptUu*  or  patriciaun. — With  re- 
gard to  the  functions  of  the  aquitcs,  besides  their  miU 
itary  duties,  they  had  to  act  asjiwiKca  or  jur)-inen  un- 
der the  Sempronian  law :  under  the  Servilian  law  the 
judices  were  chosen  from  liie  ^I'-nate  a?)  well  as  from 
the  aqnilaa :  bj  the  Glaucian  law,  the  equitea  alone 
perfoniad  the  office ;  and  so  on.  by  alternate  ehangea, 
till  the  law  of  Aurtlius  ('otta.  B  ('  70,  by  which  the 
judices  were  ciiosun  from  the  senators,  equitea,  and 
trihoni  ararii. — ^Thc  aqnilaa  alao  farmed  the  public 
raveonaa.  Thoae  wbo  were  engseed  in  this  bueineaa 
were  called  the  pubNeam ;  and  Hiough  Cicero,  wbo 
vva."*  himself  of  the  equestrian  order,  speaks  of  these 
farmers  aa  "  the  dower  of  the  Roman  equttea,  the  or- 
nament of  the  stale,  Aa  safeguard  of  the  republic*' 
ipro  Plane  9),  it  appears  that  they  were  a  set  of  de- 
leittiible  oppressors,  wlio  made  themselves  odious  ir 
all  theprainnccs  by  their  avarice  and  rapacity — Th« 
equitea,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  baa  been  alreadj 
said,  gradually  lost  the marhaofthcnrdlalinetiTe origin, 
and  hecatne,  as  they  were  in  the  tirne  of  Cicero,  for  in- 
stance, an  ordo  or  class  of  penwn^  as  distinguished 
from  the  senate  and  the  pleba.  They  had  particular 
seats  assicrned  them  in  the  circoa  and  theatre.  The 
insignia  of  their  rank,  in  addition  to  the  horse,  were  a 
golden  ring,  and  the  an<rustus  clarus,  or  narrow  border 
of  parple  on  their  dresa^  as  distingut>»hed  from  the  lotus 
elams,  or  broad  band  of  the  senators.  The  laat  two  in* 
fiignia  seem  to  have  remained  after  the  former  ceased 
to  possess  Its  original  and  distinctive  character.  (  En- 
cycl.  Us.  Knotd  ,  vol.  9,  p.  492.) 

Equds  TiTTlctis,  a  town  of  Samnium,  oo  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  distant,  according  to  the  Itinavariea,  twen* 
ly-two  ancient  miles  from  ('luvia,  which  is  iuelf  ten 
milea  northeast  of  Beneventum.    {RomamlH,  vol.  2, 
p.  831.)    The  tecmTNlticus  is  Oscan,  equivalent  to 
the  I..itin  Magnus.    (Lanzi,  vol.  3,  p.  608  )  Much 
discussion  has  arisen  among  geographers  as  to  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  this  place,    Cluverius  was  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  tn  be  placed  at  Ariano  {Ital.  Anl.t2^ 
12) ;  others  neor  ilaeofi  iPr^HUi,  Via  Appia,  lib.  4, 
c.  10);  DWnville  at  Ca.'iffl  Fmnm  {Anna!.  Gtogr 
ie  I'hal  t  p.  818),  which  fuppasilioa  is  nearly  correct . 
but  the  exact  site,  according  to  the  report  of  local  an- 
tiquaries, i.s  occupied  by  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Eleuierio,  a  m  vriyr  who  is  stated,  in  eld  eeeieeisstieal 
records,  lo  have  sulTered  at  ^tiqi.um.    Thi^  |)!f'.  ■(  s 
about  five  miles  distant  from  Ariano,  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection. •  The  branch  «f  the  Appian  Way  on  which 
Equus  Tutlcus  stood,  runs  nearlv  parallel  with  thai 
I  which  Horace  seems  to  have  followed  in  his  w^ 
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mown  journey  to  BrunJUiutn  He  informs  us,  that 
he  passed  the  first  night  akti  having  ivU  Bcnevcntutn 
a  a  vtUa  cloae  to  'I'rivicum,  a  place  situated  among 
ibe  mountains  scparrit;ii;^  .Snmnium  from  Apulia.  Hor- 
ace, in  speaking  of  E^uu:!  Tuticuy,  pleasantly  alludes 
to  the  unmanageable  nature  of  the  name  in  Terse : 
»  Mtuuuri  wmdiUo,  qucixtrtu, diure  mm e$t"  iSat.. 
I.  6,  87.) 

Eraxistratcs,  a  physician  of  lulis,  in  the  island  of 
Ccos,  and  grandson  of  Aristotle  by  a  daughter  of  this 
j)liilosQ[ili«jr's,  {.Straho,  486. — Skph.  Bytan  ,  ».  v. 
'lov?.!^.)  After  having  frequented  the  schoolaof  Cbry- 
aippus,  Mctrodorus,  and  Thcophraaius,  ho  passed  some 
time  a(  the  coiirt  of  Sflcucus  Xicalor,  where  he  gamed 
great  reputation  by  his  discovcrmg  the  secret  malady 
which  preyed  upon  the  young  Aniiocbus,  th«  son  of 
the  kmg,  who  was  in  love  with  his  inothcr  iii-Iavv, 
Queen  8tratonice.  {Appian,  Bcil.  Syr.,  c.  126. — Lu- 
mn,  de  Dta  Syr.,  c.  17.)  It  was  at  Alexandrea,  how- 
•ver,  that  bo  jtrineiptUj  pncliaed.  At  laat  be  rafuaad 
altogother  to  visit  the  nek,  and  deroted  himNlf  m- 
tirely  to  the  study  of  anatomv.  The  branches  of  this 
study  which  are  indt-htcd  to  hint  for  new  discoveries, 
are,  among  others,  tli@  dootiriae  of  tbo  functions  of  the 
brain,  and  that  of  the  nervous  system  He  has  im- 
mortalized himself  by  the  discover)  of  ihc  via  lucUte; 
and  he  would  seem  to  have  come  very  near  that  of  the 
circulation  of  the  bkXMl.  Compuative  aoatomj  ftir- 
niahed  him  with  the  meioa  of  deeeribinf  the  fanin 
much  better  than  had  ever  been  done  before  him.  He 
also  distinguished  <ttid  gave  names  to  the  auricles  of  the 
heart,  {iialen,  de  Do^  Hipp,  et  Plat.,  lib.  7,  p.  31 1, 
Uff.^Id.,  de  Usu  Part.,  lib.  8,  p.  458.— W  ,  de  Ad- 
ntmistr.  Anat.,  lib  7,  p.  184. — id.,  an  Sangwa,  ice., 
p.  223  )  A  siiirruliir  (loclrme  of  Erasisiraius  i8  that 
of  tbe  mtvfui  {pnevma),  or  the  spiritual  subataace 
which,  ■eeordiog  to  him,  fills  the  •iterieo.  whieb  we  in- 
hale in  respiration,  which  from  the  lunj^.s  makes  itn  way 
into  the  arteries,  and  then  becomes  the  vital  principle 
of  thu  human  system.  As  long  as  this  spirit  moves 
about  in  ibe  arteriee,  end  the  blood  in  tbe  veins,  man 
enjoys  health :  hot  when,  from  tome  cause  or  other, 
the  vcnis  become  contracted,  the  Mood  then  siprcads 
into  the  arteries  and  becomes  the  source  of  maladies: 
it  produces  fever  when  it  enters  into  eome  noble  part 
or  into  the  great  artery ;  and  inflammations  when  it 
is  fotmd  in  the  less  noble  parts  or  in  the  extremities  of 
th(  rir^  {Galen,  Comm.,  1,  inlib.  de  Nat.  /fitm., 
p.  3.)  Jtraaiatratua  rejected  entirely  blood-letting,  aa 
wdl  aeeelheitiea :  heeoppKed  their  place  with  dieting, 
tp]  :(f  bathing,  vomiting,  and  exercise.  In  general,  lie 
was  attached  to  simple  remedies:  he  reco^nioed  wliai 
wee  eobeeqoently  termed  Jdiotynereuu,  or  the  p<'cu- 
Inr  cooatitotion  of  different  inaividuar<<,  wlncii  makos 
tbe  same  remedy  act  differently  on  dilTerent  (persons. 
A  few  fragments  of  the  wninif;s  of  Era^fisimtu-*  have 
been  preserved  by  Galen.  (SckiiUt  hitt.  Lu.  Gr., 
vol.  3,  p.  40B,  ttqq.—Sprengel,  Hut.  Mei,,  vol  1,  p. 
439,  srqq.) 

Kk*to,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over  lyric, 
tender,  and  amorous  poetry.  She  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented ako  byuna  to  the  0>de>  and  to  have  presided 
likewise  over  pentemhnie  dancing.  Hence  Ausonius 
eays.  "  PUrtTa  ^fjcns  Eralo  ttdttUpede,  carmmc,  vul- 
fit."  {Idyl,  vlt.,  V.  6.)  bhe  is  represented  aa  crown- 
ed with  loaee  and  myrtle,  holding  a  lyre  in  her  band. 
She  appears  with  a  thoughtf*;!,  and  somettmi  s  with  a 

Say  and  animated,  look.    (CoiajMrtJ  MuUer,  Archdol. 
er  Kunst,  p  5'Jt,  teqa.) 

EsAToaTHEMBa,  a  distinguished  contemporary  of 
Atehinedee.  bom  at  Cyrene,  B.C.  976.  He  pos- 
aessed  a  variety  of  talents  seldom  united  in  the  same  , 
individual,  but  not  all  in  the  same  eminent  degree. 
His  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  geographical  la- 
bovra  are  tboee  which  have  rescued  bis  name  from  ob 
Ivien.   Tbe  Aleiandwin  school  of  aciencca,  which  j 


flounabed  under  the  first  Ptolemies,  had  already  pro 
duccd  Timocharee  and  .^ristyllus,  whose  solstitial  ob- 
servations, made  probably  by  the  shadows  of  a  gnomon, 
and  by  the  armillary  circles  imiutive  of  tboee  of  dw 
celestial  vault,  retained  considerable  credit  for  con- 
tunes  afterward,  lhou(i;h,  from  these  mcthcxls  of  obe.sr- 
vatiooi  ibey  must  have  beeu  extremely  rude  and  un- 
perfeeL  Erateathenea  had  not  cmly  the  ndventegee 
arising  from  the  inRtruments  and  observations  of  bis 
preUece&iiars,  but  the  great  Alexandrean  library,  wbick 
probably  contained  alTthe  Phcenician,  Cbaldaic,  Egyp- 
tian, and  Greek  lc»roing  of  the  time,  waa  intrusted 
to  his  superintendence  the  third  Ptolemy  (Euerge- 
leii)  who  nulled  him  to  .\Iexnndrra  ;  and  we  have 
proof,  in  the  scattered  fragments  which  remain  to  us 
of  this  great  man,  that  these  adventafee  were  duly 
ciihiviited  to  his  own  fame  and  the  progress  of  in- 
fant aelroiiojoy.  The  only  work  aiuibulcd  to  Ei»» 
tobtiienes  which  ha^  come  down  to  ua  entire,  is  co- 
tttJed  Karaorcwe/io*  {CaUuterimi),  and  te  menij  e 
catalogue  of  ue  namea  of  fbrty'frar  eomtallatteM, 
and  the  situations  in  eacii  constellation  of  the  princi- 
pal stars,  of  which  he  enumerates  nearly  five  hundred, 
but  without  one  reference  to  astronomical  meaenre* 
incnt.  \Vc  tnid  Hipparchaa  quoted  in  it,  and  mention 
uiAila  of  lim  motion  of  the  pole,  that  of  the  polar  star 
having  been  recognised  by  Pytheas.  These  circum- 
ataneea,  taken  in  eonranction  with  tbe  vagtiencaa  of 
the  deacripttooa,  render  it^  genuineneea  ezMmelv 
doubtful ;  at  all  events,  it  is  a  work  of  little  value,  tf 
Eratoatbeoea  bo  really  tbe  author  of  tbe  "  Gaustens- 
mi,*'  it  most  have  been  eompoaed  nerdy  u  n  eadir 
meeum,  (at  wo  find  him  en^ged  tn  ntfronomicai  re- 
searches far  more  exact  and  more  worthy  of  bis  ge- 
nius. By  his  observations  he  determined,  that  ihv 
diataoce  between  the  tropics,  that  is,  twice  the obli<}ui- 
ty  of  tlie  ecHptle,  was  |i  of  an  entire  cirenmfereaee.  or 
4yo  39",  which  makes  the  obliquity  to  be  23<>  ."il 
19. 6'',  nearly  tbe  aame  as  that  supposed  by  Hippar- 
chus  and  Ptoleiny.  As  the  means  of  observation  were 
at  that  time  very  imperfect,  the  inatrnmente  divided 
only  to  intervals  of  10',  and  correetione  for  the  irreatet 
refraction  at  the  winter  solstice'',  for  th  :>■:  ! 

the  soUr  disc,  dtc.,  were  then  mtkuown,  wo  must  re- 
nrd  thia  ceneltHifti  ae  hipAf  enditaUe  to  Entoe> 
thenes.    His  ne.tt  achievement  w?»«  tn  in<  I'sure  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.    Ha  knew  that  at  Syenc 
(the  modiin  A**OMn)  the  sun  was  vertical  at  noon 
in  the  aommer  solatice ;  while  at  AlezaadtMt  ^  the 
same  moment,  it  was  belew  die  MniA  bjr  tlMs  fifkiicb 
part      ;j  (  r  ;:i[ifi  n  ice!  dMtwo  plsccs  arc  nearly  or. 
the  same  meridian  (error  8").    >icglcctin|f  tbe  soUx 
parallax,  he  concluded  that  the  dialance  from  Alexan- 
drea to  Syene  is  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  circumference 
of  thi)  earth;  tius  distance  he  cstiiuatcd  at  five  thou 
sand  stadia,  which  gives  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand atadia  for  tiie  cireamlarence.   Thae  Eimtoatbe- 
nee  hae  the  merit  of  pointing  ent  a  metltod  for  finding 
the  circumference  of  iho  earth.    But  his  data  were  not 
sufHciently  exact,  nor  had  he  the  means  uf  meaauring 
the  distance  from  Alexandrea  to  Syene  with  eofficient 
precision. — Eratosthenes  has  been  called  a  poet,  and 
Scaliger,  in  hu  commentary  on  Maniliua,  pives  some 
fragments  of  a  poem  attributed  to  him,  entitled  'K;>a^( 
{IUrm€»)t  one  of  which  ia  a  desch{Aion  of  tbe  terra*- 
trial  sonee.   It  ie  not  imprebeUe  that  theae  are  au- 
thentic.— That  Eratosthenes  was  an  excellent  freomo- 
ter  we  cannot  doubt,  from  las  stili  extant  solution  o) 
the  problem  of  two  mean  proportionals,  preaetred  hf 
Theon,  and  a  lost  treetiee  4|noted  by  Panpon«  "  Im 
Locis  ad  Medietatea,*'  on  which  Montoela  hae  offered 
;  some  conjectures.   {Hist  dt\i  \f<ith.,  an  7,  p.  tiSD.J — 
Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
who  attempted  to  form  a  system  of  geography  Hi0 
'  work  on  this  ?iibicct.  entitled  TruyfVj(^rK(l  f  f7eocTj. 
[pkica),  was  divided  into  three  books     'i'he  tinu  cnn- 
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uuied  a  huWy  of  geography,  a  critical  notice  of  the 
IMtfc^fitfr^  oMii  by  aua,  Biid  llie  (:leai€QLs  of  pbysical 
jwyiptij  Tb«  lecond  book  treated  of  malhemati- 
c«I  g«ognfbjr.  The  third  contained  the  political  or 
hifumcll  geography  of  the  then  known  world.  The 
•iaie  wofk  waa  accompanied  with  a  map.  The  gcog- 
aplf  of  iailOMtbcoea  ia  lost ;  the  fraginGnls  which 
nam  kst*  Imn»  chiefly  prcaerved  by  Strabo,  who 
*iy  '.L  u-'IIlss  Uiuch  utJcbied  to  them. — Eratosthenes 
4i>o  ijuiiiU  uuiMiU  Mttlt  chronology.  Some  remarks 
u:i  Ottvk  cnroDology  will  be  Tound  in  Chiiioa'a 
Ism  iictoua  (vol  I,  p.  3.— ift..  p.  408)  i  and  ou 
lit  jirt  of  Tbebui  kingt  in  Risk's  work  on  the  An- 
ctrui  L({}|>turi  Ctiroiiolo^'y  {Alluna,  INJO) — Tlit  prop- 
sitiss  oi  juunbers  aiuacted  the  altenlioo  of  pbiloso- 
phm  bom  the  MrUest  period^  utd  EretofUwDM  alio 
dij'.  n;  ;;s  jid  h'.rasfclf  m  this  branch.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  Ui<;  "  iiupiiCAUuu  ul  liie  Cube,'*  Ki^^ui^  (hn'/^iaiua- 
alf,  vkch  we  only  know  by  a  sketch  that  Eudoxus 
M|i*«a  «C  it^  in  Ih»  Ucmim  on  Um  Sphue  and  Cyl- 
Ucr  of  ArchiiiMdM.  Entottbenes  composed,  also, 
iii, villi. r  rtufk.  li)  ihi3  dfparttntiil,  culitluJ  Kuomvov,  or 
"iMt  ^leie,  °  Uiti  object  ol  wiuch  wa^  to  separate 
fSM  froiB  composite  numbers,  a  curious  memoir  on 
«hKb  WAS  published  by  Horseley,  in  the  "  I'hilosopiii- 
cal  Iranucttoos,"  1772. — Eratosthenes  arrived  ai  ibe  ^ 
age  oi  eighty  years,  and  then,  becoming  weary  of  life, 
md  hy  f oioniujr  sumuon.  (Sutd., «.  9.)  Monla> 
da,  wiih  hta  tMual  oa'iveM,  ssys,  it  would  havo  ba«ti 

mont  ;  iilosOpLiOil  to  liave  awaited  death  "  de  pitd 
i&vae.  ' — liib  i^e^it  cdiiiuius  vi  the  Ca:.ll^tt>rlsmi  are 
that  of  Schaabach,  with  notes  by  Heync,  Goit.f  1795, 
mi  that  of  Matthic,  in  hit  Aratus,  Franco/  ,  1817, 
9vo.  The  fragmenu  of  Eratosthenes  tiavu  cxjoti  col- 
iecieu  ov  Licrrihardv,  Lkrvi,  \H2'i.  (Mmiucla^  Hut. 
4»t  3UdL,  p.  239.— XteiojM^e,  Hut,  d*  t'A9tnnL  Ane., 
p.  9t.^BmctfcL  V*.  KmwL,  rtl  9,  p.  497.) 

Eksks^t*.  3  stroogly  fortitifd  town  of  Sicily,  nortli- 
C<A&i  ui  A^tgentum,  wtucti  the  Roinans  made  theu 
paoci{>aJ  place  of  arms  in  ihc  siege  of  the  U^t-meu- 
umaidtj,  ItwanaoonafMrdastroyed  (J'^ilyb.,  1, 
When  mention  is  made,  in  other  p  ,  )  .,:g>  2i  of  the 
aAc«al  «nter»,  of  Efb^jssa,  we  must,  no  doubt,  refer 
n  to  the  city  ot  Heruessa,  which  lay  nearer  Syracuse.  J 
{tbauiert,  Gwgr.,  Tol  %  jlt.%  p.  441.)  I 

EacHiA,  one  of  the  boroughs  of  Attica,  and  be 
longing  to  Uie  tnbe  JCgeia.    Its  position  has  not  bcei. 
cicariy  ascertained.     1  his  waa  the  native  dcinus  of 
Xaaapbon  and  Isocrates.    iJhog,  Laert ,  2 .  4  S  } 

Eainra.  L  n  deity  of  tbo  lower  world,  sprang  from 
Chaaf.  Fr<"iia  bim  anJ  !ii:s  si>tfr  N'oi  {Ni^'hi)  came 
£u>ti  sL£  D*y.  {Hciivd,  Thcu^.^  124i,  teqq.) — 
IJ.  A  dark  and  gloomy  region  in  ili@  lower  world, 
adMCn  all  ia  dranr  sod  cheerless.  According  to  the 
H— wrie  notMMi,  Erebus  lay  between  the  earth  and 
Hades,  btiifiih  iht  latltr  uf  wluch  was  Tartarus.  It 
WM  iheielore  not  an  abode  of  ibe  departed,  but  merely 
a  pana^  from  the  upper  to  tiie  lower  wolld.  {Heyne, 
U  li^ui,  S,  m  —Fujsvic,  La.  Cr.,  #.  v.)  this 
w&aj^  iA  u  Opposed,  however,  by  some, 

tiwQgQ  M  DO  anient  groatids.  {KnghlUy'^a  Mj/- 
Ikai^t  p.  Ml)  Oneotal  scholan  derive  tM  name 
Bimbm  mm  the  BArew  erei,  eteaing. 

Eli  ciTHils,  the  well  of  salt  water  intba  AdOpolie 
•I  Atiibu^   i^Vtd.  Erechiheu!>.) 

£n BC HTHaos,  one  of  the  early  Attic  kings,  said  to 
•asne  been  the  son  of  Pandioti  I.,  and  the  siAih  ia  the 
Mfice  of  mooarehs  of  Attica,  Ho  was  faiiitr  oi  Ce- 
ctop*  ir  —  e  have  already  given  some  remarks  on 
lae  hbukfu»  history  of  the  AlUc  kioga,  ondec  the  arti- 
cle Ceempn.  Ji  may  be  added  beie,  tbat  Erecbtbeue 
m  i"  (.robaLiIity  wi*  only  a  l;tle  of  Neptune.  This 
^Yi*-^  piaiuiy,  as  lar  as  such  a  point  can  be  said  to 
OS  liuu,  botit  froA  the  etyipologjr  of  the  name  and 
iba  MinioDT  of  ancient  writeia  Thus  we  have  in 
tel.  JSfi^tvi.  Hoewtey  sv  AQqviuc,  and  in 


the  ftcholia  of  Tzetzes  to  Lycophron  (v.  168),  'tftt^- 
Oeig,  u  Roaei^v  ^  6  Zev^  (irapu  rd  kpixOu,  to  mvCt). 
Many  other  writers  declare  the  identity  of  Neptune 
and  Erecbtheus.  The  Erechtheum  of  the  Acropolis 
was  contiguous  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and 
it«  principal  altar  was  dedicated  to  Neptune,  "on 
which,"  JPauaaoias  aays  (1»  26),  "  th^  alao  sacrilked 
to  Erecbtheoe ;"  n  very  natoral  Tariation  of  the  etoiy, 
when  it  was  forgotten  that  Nepttune  and  Evechlheus 
were  the  »<uike.  'Epi;(t/et<(  meauii  "the  iluikf,^'  and 
is  ^uifalcnt  to  hooixQ'^v  or  kvvoaiyaioi,  liie  nium 
(recent  epithets  of  the  god  of  the  sea.  'i*bat  £recb- 
theus  was  really  Neptune  is  farther  evident  from  tbe 
circimiii Lance,  that  the  well  of  salt  water  in  the  Acropo- 
lis, which  was  said  to  be  tbe  toemoriai  of  the  contest 
of  Neptone  with  Minerm  for  tbe  boooor  of  beiuK  tbe 
tutelary  deity  of  .\lhens,  was  called  ^dlaaaa'SftX' 
Otitf.    {i'hiioi.  Miuicum.  At)  5,  p  3GlJ.)  ... 

ERKcuTHiDRs,  s  nsinc  given  to  the  Athenians, ffon 
their  kii^  £iecblbeo8.   (Ovi^  Jfet.,  7, 43a.}  ... 

Esciai^e  or  Etieoe  (on  cube  tbe  name  ia  timwy 
vkritteii  with  one  £),  a  city  of  Lesbos,  Httuau  on  a  hill, 
at  liie  distance  of  twenty-eight  stadia  from  Capo 
Sigrium.  It  derives  celebrity  from  having  ^ive.i  birth 
to  Thtophraslus.  Phanias,  another  di.scipic  of  the 
great  iiUgirile,  was  liktwise  a  tiaUve  of  this  place. 
{Slrab.,  616. — Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Epeaaot.)  Accord- 
iag  to  AicbeamtBs,  quoted  by  Atbeoaus.  Eressoe 
wee  famooa  for  tbe  eieeUenee  of  ite  wfaeaten  flour. 
The  site  yet  preserves  the  name  of  Eresao.  {Pocorle, 
vol.  1,  b.  y,c.  4. — Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  l,p.  163.) 

EantnlA,  I.  a  town  of  the  island  of  Eubcca,  situate 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  southeast  of  Chalcis.  It 
was  said  by  some  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Triphylia  in  Peloponnesus  :  by  others  iu  origir 
waa  eacnbed  to  a  party  of  Athenians  belonging  to  'be 
demna  of  Eietria.  (Sfre^  447.^  The  latter  opin< 
ion  is  far  more  probable,  as  this  city  wac  1  1  il>  .ss 
of  Ionic  origm.  (iicrodo^.,  8,  46.)  Wc  ic^ra  irom 
Strabo,  that  Eretria  wee  formerly  called  Melaneis  and 
Arotria ;  and  that,  at  an  early  period,  it  had  attained 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  and  poww.  The 
Eretnans  had  conquered  the  islands  of  Cfcos.  Teos, 
Teooa,  and  others.  And  in  their  festival  of  D  ana, 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  splendoort 
tliK  t  tVnusanii  Kotdiers  on  foot,  with  six  hundred  c«f« 
al;y,  and  sixty  cliariota,  were  often  employed  to  attend 
the  procession.  {Strabo,  448.  —  Compare  Liry,  35, 
38.)  £mtria,  at  tbia  period,  was  frequently  engaged 
in  war  irtth  Cbaleie ;  md  Tbucydidcs  roporte  (I,  16), 
that  on  one  occahion  most  of  the  Grecian  states  took 
pan  m  tbo  contest.  The  assistance  which  Eretria 
tban  received  from  tiie  Mileeiaoe  tndticed  that  city  to 
co-operate  with  the  Athenians  in  lendins  a  fleet  and 
troops  to  the  support  of  the  loniana,  who  nad  revolted 
from  Persia  at  the  insligalion  of  Aristagora.s  {Hi  >o<lvt.. 

5,  99)  i  by  which  meaaure  it  became  exposed,  in  con- 
junction mth  Athene,  lo  tbe  veogeanee  of  Barina. 
This  monarch  accordingly  gave  orders  to  his  com- 
manderw,  Datis  and  Artapihcruct,  to  subdue  both  Ere- 
tria and  Athena,  end  bring  the  inhabitants  capti\c  be- 
fore him.  Eretria  was  Ukcn  after  ais.daya'  ai^c,  and 
the  captive  inhabitants  brought  to  Aem.  TTiey  are 
said  to  have  boon  in  number  only  four  hundred,  srnong 
whom  were  ten  women.  The  rest  of  the  Erciriani 
escaped  from  tiie  Persians  among  the  rocks  of  the  isl- 
and. I'luniM  treated  the  prisoners  kindly,  and  settled 
Uiem  at  Acdoncca,  in  the  di»trict  of  Cissia.   (Haodoi  , 

6,  119.)  According  to  I'tuIostratuK.  thty  otciipied 
tbe  aame  tpot  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Ereliia  recovered  from  the  efleeta  of  this  disaster,  and 
was  rebuilt  soon  after.  Wc  tind  it  mentioned  i)y  Thu- 
cydides,  towards  the  close  of  bis  history  (8,  U4>,  as 
revolting  from  .Vihetis  on  the  approach  of  a  Spartan 
fleet  under  Hcgesandridas,  and  mainly  contributing  to 
the  success  obtained  by  that  comnwadier.   After  dN 
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death  of  Alexander,  this  city  surrendered  to  Ptolemy, 
a  general  in  the  aervice  of  Antigonus  {Dtcd.  Sic,  19, 
78) ;  and  In  the  Mteedonian  war,  to  the  combined 
fleets  of  the  Romans,  the  Rbodians,  and  Atalus.  (Ljt 
32,  16.)  It  was  aubsequentij  declared  free,  by  order 
of  A»  Kmnan  senate.  (Po^.,  t8»  18,  Meqq.)  This 
pboe,  M  we  leant  btm  Atbflnaa^  wm  noud  for  the 
exeelience  of  its  floarnd  bmd.  {Sop*t.,  Com.  ap. 
Afhrri  ,  4,  50.)  At  one  time  it  possessed  a  distin- 
gutsiied  school  of  philoaophj  and  dialectic,  «»  we  learn 
from  Strabo  (444.— Goittpif*  Di^.  Lntrt.,  VU.  Ar- 
ces — r'ln  ,  4,  12. — Steph  Ryz  ,  »  v.  'Epirpm).  The 
rums  ol  Erciria  are  still  to  be  observed  cloac  to  a  liead- 
land  which  hos  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus 
ID  iksotis.  D'AuTiUe  giraa  the  modem  name  as  Gra- 
vUhUu.  {Ormter'f  Ane.  Oreeee,  vol  9.  p  136,  se^q.) 
—II.  A  deinus  of  Attica  X  ,  1  i7  — III.  A 
town  of  Thecaaljr*  near  Pharsalus,  and  between  that 
city  and  Phem.  (Pe^.,  frcgwt.^  18*  9,  6. — ^£tv., 
88,6.) 

Errtum,  a  town  uf  the  Sabines,  north  of  Nomen- 
tum  and  northeast  of  Fidenae,  and  at  no  great  distance 
dom  the  Tiber.  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Rennn  historians.  The  atniquity  of  the  place  k  et- 
tcstt  d  liy  Viri,'il  (7.  71 1),  who  rnumerates  it  in  his  list 
of  thi^  2^abine  towns  which  sent  aid  la  Tumus.  It 
wss  subseqtMntlr  the  scene  of  many  a  contest  between 
the  Romans  ami  Sabines,  leagued  with  the  Etruscans. 
(Ltt.,  3,  29  —Dion.  Hal ,  3,  69.)  Hannibal,  accord- 
ing to  CtIuis,  ttie  historian,  when  advanciiii;  by  the 
Via  Salaria  towards  Home,  tb  make  a  diversion  in  tti- 
vow  of  Gapaa,  toned  off  et  Bretum  to  pillage  the 
temple  of  P'crfinin,  !n  Strabo'^  time  Ereinrn  a|.jiear,s 
to  have  been  little  more  titan  a  village.  (iSirab.,  328.) 
The  modem  Rimtne  n  supposed  to  occupy  the'eiteof 
lihe  eaeient  Eretam,  and  not  Home  Ritmdo^  la  wee 

rirally  believed  unlit  the  Abb^  Chaupy  pointed  oat 
error.  {Dear,  df  la  Tna-ison  iVlIorarr,  vol.  3,  p. 
86. — Nibby,  dfUe  Vte  deglt  Antxcki,  p,  89. — Cramer'M 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p  308.) 

EKicMTHnNics,  ono  of  the  early  Attic  kinps,  and 
the  immediate  succee>«>or  of  Amphictvon.  He  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  the  offspnng  of  Vulcan  and  Miner- 
ve,  a  legend  which  we  have  «q>leioed  ooder  the  eiti- 
ele  OecTops.  ( VH,  renwrke  et  the  eleee  of  that  aiti« 
cle.)  Not  inconniatcnl  with  this  account  is  the  other 
tradition,  which  ascribes  to  Encbthonius  the  huiiou; 
of  having  been  the  fiiet  to  yoke  four  horses  to  a  car ; 
a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  barren  land  of  Atti- 
ca, where  the  horse  was  roared  with  difficulty,  and 
mairitaiiR'd  at  a  considerable  expense ,  and  which  was 

therefore  the  m(»t  expreaaive  indication  that  could 
hive  been  edopCedi  of  the  greeter  dUftaeion  of  wealth 

consequent  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  those  arts 
and  manufactures  which  began  to  flourish  at  this  pe- 
riod.   (  WordswortKt  Greece,  p.  96.) 

Ericusa,  one  of  die  Lipari  iaieo,  vow  FcreiMe. 
'VU.  ^EoIifD.) 

Ekiimm's,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Cisalpine  Gnu!,  railed 
also  Padus,  now  the  Fo.  D'AnviUe  states,  that  the 
name  Kridanne,  though  e  term  the  entire  river,  was 
spccinllv  iipplied  to  the  Ostium  Spinclicnrn,  orSpinetic 
mouth,  winch  last  received  its  name  from  a  very  an- 
cient ci'y  in  its  vicinity,  founded  by  the  Greeks,  and 
caUed  Spina.  Some  wiiten  oooeider  the  name  £rid«- 
Boa  as  eeoihig,  in  feet,  fnm  a  river  in  ^  north  of 
Europe,  the  modem  Bnihiun.  whirh  flows  into  the 
Vistvla  near  Dantsie.  Here  the  Phoenicians  and  Car- 
thaginians traded  for  amber,  and  their  fear  of  rivalry 
in  this  lucrative  trade  induced  them  to  keep  the 
source  of  their  traffic  involved  in  so  much  obscurity, 
that  It  became,  in  time,  the  subject  of  poetic  embellish- 
meot.  The  Kbodaniu,  or  lUuntt  ie  thooriit  bj  some 
to  have  received  Its  ancient  name  from  this  ciream- 
stance,  being  confonndt-d  by  iho  Hrrrks.  in  the  in- 
fancy of  their  geographical  knowledge,  wjlh  the  true 


1  (ttream.    This  probably  arose  from  amber  bciiiiz  founc 
among  the  Gallic  nations,  to  whom  it  may  have  com* 
by  an  over-land  trade.    In  liko  maDMr,  amber  being 
nbtoined  afterward  in  large  qnanlities  among  tl»o  Vo» 
neti  oil  the  Adriatic,  induced  the  Greeks  to  remove 
the  Eridanus  to  this  quarter,  and  identify  it  with  the 
Po,  off  the  noDth  of  which  atreem  they  i^*^ 
imaginary  ambep-Monde,  the  Eloetridet.  TboVonetf 
obtained  their  amber  in  a  simtlnr  way  with  the  Oalli* 
nations.    Thus  the  true  Endanns,  and  iJie  iable  ol 
PhaMbon  also,  both  refer  to  a  northern  origin  ;  and  a 
cnrious  suhirrt  i  f  discussion  arises  with  rcgaitl  tO  ih* 
earlier  clitn  a  It;  oi  ihc  rtgions  bordering  on  the  Baltic 
lor  remarks  on  which,  ttuf.  Phaetfion.    (Cic  i«  Aral. 
146.— CkM^ion,  dt  Com.  ifen.,  6,  n&.—Ovtd,  Mel.^ 
2,       P«Mwi.,  1,  9.-^Lttam,  %,  ^M.^Yirg.,  O., 
1,  482.) 

EaiodNR,  daughter  of  Icanus.  Her  father  havine 
been  taught  by  Bacchus  the  culture  of  the  grat  e,  and 
having  made  wine,  gave  of  it  to  some  ^ef^erda,  wbe» 
thinking  thcm&elves  poisoned  by  the  draught,  kiHed 
him.  When  they  came  to  their  senses,  they  l>uri<  d 
him  ;  and  bis  daughter  Erigone,  being  guided  to  the 
spot  by  her  fktber^  faithful  iwond  Mwa,  bong  h«r^ 
through  grief  ( A  pdhd.  .3,14. 7  —Hygin.,  fab. ,  1 30  > 
Jupiter  translated  the  father  and  daughter,  along  ymh 
the  faithful  .Mum,  to  the  skies  :  Icarios  became  Bootes ; 
and  Erigone,  Vtrgo;  while  the  bound  was  chansedt 
according  to  Hyginus  {Poet.  Aslron.,  2,  4),  into  .Prv- 
rifOJi  ;  but,  according  to  the  scholia.'?!  on  fJcrrndinc  u* 

((p.  128),  into  the  Cams  Maiott  which  is  th*>rcfore 

1  styled  by  Ovid  (Faj»/.,  4.  MO),  •♦Comt  Memritu.*' 
Propirtius  (2.  21,  21)  calls  the  stars  of  the  Greater 
Bear,     Hovrs  Jcartt."    {Idr!rr,  Fttrmnamen,  p.  48.) 

Erinma,  I.  a  poetess,  find  the  friend  of  Sapf>bo. 
She  flourished  about  the  year  696  B.C.  AH  that  ia 
known  of  her  is  contained  in  the  following  word*  ol 
Eustathius  (./(/  //  ,  2,  \\  :V27)  "-Erinn.!  was  horu  m 
I.>e«bos,  or  in  Hhodes,  or  in  Tecs,  or  in  Teb*,  me  lit- 
tle island  near  Onidae.  Showae  apoetess.  and  wrote 
a  pot  ni  called  '  the  Distaff  {'WaKnrrj)  iii  the  ..tolic 
and  Doric  dialect :  it  consisted  of  300  hexameter  lines. 
She  was  the  friend  of  Sappho,  and  died  unmarried  It 
wae  thought  that  her  verses  rivalled  those  of  Homer. 
She  was  only  19  years  of  nrrc  when  shedied.'*  Chain- 
ed hv  her  inolhrr  to  the  spinning- wheil.  Eriini;t  li.id  as 
yet  known  the  charm  uf  existence  in  imagination  ^lono. 
She  probably  expressed  in  her  poem  the  restless  and 
aspirint^  thonchts  which  crowded  on  her  youthful  mind, 
as  she  pursued  her  monotonon.'i  work.  We  possess  at 
the  present  day  no  frsgmc nts  of  Ennna.  {Muller, 
Hist.  Greee.  Lit.t  p.  180.) — II.  A  poetess  cnentiooed 
hy  CasebioB  onder  the  year  8M  B.C.  This  appeato 
to  !)f  the  isame  person  who  is  spoken  of  liv  Piu.v  (S4, 
8),  as  having  cclcbratad  M^o  in  her  poems.  .No  frag- 
ments of  her  poetry  ramam.  (JSncyef.  Vm.  Kntmt., 
vol  9.  p.  508.) 

EsiNNYs,  a  name  applied  to  the  Furies,  so  that 
Erinnyet  CKpivvvrx)  is  equualint  to  Dirir.  or  Funa. 
Mullcr  makes  the  Greek  term  ^ptvvc  indicate  "  a  feeU 
ing  of  deep  oflTeoee,  of  bitter  displeasnre,  at  the  impi- 
ous violation  of  our  sacred  rights,  by  those  most  bonnfl 
to  respect  them."  {Midler,  Ewnen.,  p.  186  )  'Phts 
perfectly  aeeords  with  the  origin  of  the  Erinnyoe  in 
the  Thcogony,  and  with  tfaoeopassages  of  the  HonMne 
poems  in  which  they  arc  mentioned  ;  for  they  are  &JBn 
invoked  to  nvfn^c  the  hrr.irh  of  filial  doty,  and  an 

1  named  as  the  punisbcra  of  perjury.  {Horn.,  II.,  9, 
4M.  668.— 19,  f68.)  Even  beggara  have  tbob 
Erinnycs,  that  they  mav  no?  be  insultedwith  imp-mitv 

I  {Od.,  17,  476);  and  wlicn  a  hirse  has  ispoketi,  lu  vio 

;  lationof  thornier  of  nature,  the  Erinnyes  deprive  him 
of  the  power  of  repeating  the  act.    {Jl.,  19«  4 IS.) 

I  The  Ermnyes,  these  personified  feelinge,  may  ther«- 
foff^  be  r(  L'udod  as  the  maintaincr."  of  onh-r  '    t  ,  j.j 

[  the  moral  and  natural  world.    Inhere  is,  however,  ai>> 
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gcxldeaiM,  in  which  Ihtf  w» 
onlv  t  form  of  Cere?  and  Proserpina,  lh«  great  god- 
ies$e$  of  t:^  ewih.  For  everything  in  nature  nav- 
tn^  mjunooa  aa  well  aa  beneficial  effect!>,  the  boijntc- 
rntmnk  MMtf  hiBOMBa  arioit  •*  it  w«i«,  atid  diapleased 
wM  mmidoS,  mi  tUa  w  Cmm-Enmf.  In  iIm  Ar- 
c»(li»n  le^erxJs  of  this  Ei>dde»»,  and  in  the  concluding 
cbonw*  ot  uie  Eumenides  of  ."Esichylua,  may  be  dta- 
Mnti  ideaa  of  ihia  nature  (Midler,  F.nmm.t  101, 
mf9  —Keigkdey't  Mythology,  p.  196,  teq.) 

EiiPHVLC,  a  aiater  of  Adnatos,  king  of  Argoe,  who 
manwd  Aipphuraus.    She  wait  daughter  of  Talaus  and 
I  far  hi    (Foe  an  account  of  tbe  legend  connected 
iNt  MM,  eoosoU  Ibt  uticie  Am^araus.) 
EsT«.  ;h«'  Greek  Mim  far  Um  goddaw  of  DlMOid. 
'  Vtd  Discofdia. ) 

EaiatcBTBOM,  a  Thesaalian,  aon  of  Tri(^a,  who  de- 
rided Cem,  aad  ent  down  hxt  aicrad  gfov*.  TbU 
■opietj  icnMtad  tbt  esdd«M,  who  tfilietod  him  with 
coatiooal  honeer.    "nxis  ioflictior.  ^m  .  :   h  caaion  for 
(W  eawctw  of  the  filud  piety  and  power  of  &elf-tnina- 
iMHMmi  of  the  daaghtor  of  Kn^iichthon,  who,  by  her 
wnn^T?  ririous  fonns.  enabled  her  father  to  Sf  li  her 
vnt  aciii  uvir  again,  aiid  thus  obtain  the  means  of  liv- 
ae  after  all  bis  property  was  gone.    {Ntcander,  ap. 
4atMk  Ltb.t  )7.)  U*  WM  dhTMi  at  laat  by  hunger  to 
htimUtmm  KmIm.  {OwU,  MtL,  8,  738, 
Tzttz.  md  Li/cophr  ,  1398  — Comparo  the  nccoiinl  of 
C^lMMckus,  H.  in  Cer.,  32,  «e^.) — This  ad- 
mit»  af  A  voy  simple  explanation.    Erisichtwin  ia  a 
uae  akin  to  Erunie  {ipvetin)  or  "  mildac ;"  and 
Hellanicus  (tp.  Athtn..  10,  p.  416)  said  that  be  was 
rii.ed  .Efhoi  (\!0u\')  or  "  htrnm:^',"  from  his  in- 
■tiiie  hunger.    'I*be  deatroctive  mildew  ia  therefore 
A*  cwoy  of  CeiM,  to  wImh,  andw  the  tide  of  Ery- 
r.V  »,  '\w  Rbodurn  prayed  to  avert  it.  (MiiUert 
iC^#A.  16^. — KcigiuUyi  Mtftkology,  p.  177.) 

Eaoa.  like  god  of  Lore,  the  same  with  the  Cupido 
if  the  Launs.  This  deitjr  w  onuotieed  In  iiooMr.  In 
llcTbeogooy  (T.  130)  ho  HOiie  of  ll»  b«t  of  beings, 
icd  p.^ljced  without  parents.    In  the  Orphic  hymns 
ae  tt  the  MHi  «»i  Kronos.    {Sckol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.,  3. 
t6  )   Sappho  made  him  tbe  ofispring  of  Heaven  and 
Earth       ti.).  while  Sicnonides  assigned  him  Venus 
ind  Mars  for  parents.    (Id,  ib.  )    la  Okn's  byinu  to 
!^ :-.:  yia  (PcumL,  9,  37,  3),  this  goddess  was  termed 
ttw  BMflMf  e(  LoTO;  and  Alcsua  said,  that  •*woU- 
ModiM  iria  koio  Lovo  to  Zophyrus  of  golden  hMeko** 
Pf:^,  Amal  ,  20)  — The  coamogonic  Eros  of 
UeiMd  ih  t^^Tdi'.W  a  peraooi£cali«n  of  the  pnnciple 
of  kurartion.  on  whic^i  tllO  COhOMBCO  of  the  material 
OTld  dapeode.    Nothing  waa  more  natural  than  to 
Mno  Ttooa  Ifae  owther  of  lA>ve  ;  bat  the  reaaon  for  so 
caUjng  Ilrthvia.  the  goddess  who  presidis  over  child- 
buth,  is  not  equaily  apparent :  it  was  possibly  meant 
to  express  the  tncteaae  of  conjugal  affection  produced 
by  the  birth  of  children.    The  makincr  Txivo  the  oiT- 
spnns  of  the  Wtstwind  and  tbe  Kainbow  would  aeem 
to  tne  on  V  a  poetK  mode  of  ejqm»«ing  the  well-known 
Cact.  lUt  the  tlM  aouon  i«  which  they  most 

poonil*  k  alM  IkB  of  Lofo.  {Tlttognu,  127iS.)  In 
the  bucolic  and  aoine  of  the  Latin  poets,  the  Love.s 
•ne  afukoa  of  la  the  plural  number,  but  no  dmtinct 
oSeoo  oio  liwooad  them.  (Tkeocrit  ,  7,  96— J3um, 
I,  fma0iM.—ikmt ,  Od.,  1, 19,  1.)— Thespi*  in  Boio- 
:ta  was  the  placa  in  which  Eros  waa  moat  worshipped. 
Tbf  TT>e*pM''S  'ix  d  tr)  c'  lebratf  guinea  in  his  honour 
ea  Moool  Helicoti.  These  were  called  Srotio.  £rao 
hid  abo  altars  at  Aihne  and  efaowhere.  Tbe  god  of 
lots  «s«  G<i.:i?!v  re;-.rt  >i  »iti  d  .^s  a  plump  cheeked  boy. 
nn  aod  u^4.cJ,  hair  floating  on  hia  shoul- 

ouv  He  r«  always  winged,  aodannad  widiabowaod 
•neaik  Xonoaa  (7,  IM)  aoama  to  represent  his  ar- 
iowsiiOini«d  with  tfowera.  The  arrows  of  Cama.  the 
H'*i»i  Eros,  are  thus  pointed  — The  adventures  of 
Ciuft  oe  not  iwaMxoua.    llie  most  celebrated  ia  that 


'conlaini  r1  '1  ihf>  legend  of  Psyche.    ( VtdL  PlqfclMi. 
Keightiey'a  Myihdogy^  p.  140,  tifq.) 
I    EaoaTRAToa.    Vid.  Herostntaa. 
!     ERTciNA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  Mount  Erya 
j  in  Sicily,  where  she  had  a  temple.    The  Eiycioian 
I  Venas  appears  to  havo  baoa  tbe  aano  wUb  tho  Pheo* 
nician  Astarte,  wliose  worahip  was  browrrht  over  by  tho 
I  Uuer  people,  aud  a  temple  erected  to  h«!r  ou  Mount 
j  Eryz.    In  confirmation  of  this,  we  loam  from  Diodo> 
rua  Sienloo,  that  tho  Caitbagipiana  mwad  the  Erycin- 
'  ian  Venot  equally  aa  maeh  aa  Ao  natives  themselves. 
(D"~d-  Sic,  4,83.) 

EavMAMTiiaa,  I.  a  mounuin-cham  in  ta«  northwest 
angle  of  Aicadia,  oalobrated  in  fable  oo  tbe  boont  of 
the  saTaiTo  boar  ticatroyed  by  Hercules.  {ApoUod.,  3, 
5,  3.—Fau4an.,  8,  24  — Homer,  Od  ,  6,  \02  )  ApoU 
lonius  places  the  Erymanthian  monster  in  the  wilds  of 
MoQDt  Lampia ;  but  tbia  noootiia,  aa  wo  learn  from 
Funantaa  (8,  34),  waa  (hat  part  of  tbe  efaato  wboro 
the  river  Erymanthtts  took  its  rise.  The  modern  name 
of  Mount  Erymanthus,  one  of  the  highest  ridges  in 
Greece,  is  CHonos.  (Ilin.  of  tlie  Morea,  p.  II. 
.V  river  of  .\rcadia,  dcscenaing  from  the  mountain  of 
the  saoie  name,  and  llowing  near  the  town  of  P&uphia. 
.\fter  receiving  another  amall  stream,  called  the  Aro- 
aniuot  it  joioa  tho  AJpbeua  on  tbe  bonlota  of  Elta. 
The  modom  name  of  too  Eiynantbaa  ia  tbe  D^ftma, 
(Cramer^ f  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  320.) 

Ervthka,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Iberia,  in  the 
Atlantic.  It  by  ie  tbe  Sinus  Gaditanus,  or  Hay 
I  Cadis,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  It  was 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Junonis  Insula  ;  and  by  later 
writer?*,  .\phrodisias  Here  Ger}on  was  smA  to  have 
reigned  {  and  the  fertility  of  the  island  seems  to  have 
given  riao  to  the  fabte  of  bis  oxen.  Vid.  Horeolee 
and  Gervon.  (P/m,  4,  22.— 3,  C  )  Many  com 
iiienutors  have  agreed  to  identify  with  Erythca  iht^ 
[*la  ie  Leon.  (Comparo  Classical  Journal,  vol  3,  p. 
140.)~-II.  A  danghior  of  Goryoo.  {Pautama*,  w, 
37.) 

ERVTHR.f:.  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia,  situate 
near  the  coaat,  opposite  Chios.  {Herodtn  ,  1,  142.) 
Its  founder  was  said  to  havo  been  Erythrus,  the  son 
of  Rhadamanthus,  who  established  himse'f  here  with 
a  body  of  Cretans,  Carians,  and  Lyciana.  At  a  later 
period  came  Cleopus,  sur.  of  Codrus.  wiili  an  foniaa 
colony.  (Scj/Uac,  p.  87.)  Tbe  city  dxd  not  lie  exactly 
on  the  eoaat,  bat  aoom  little  diataiwo  inland :  it  had  a 
harbour  on  l!io  coast  named  Kissus.  (/>;>  .  43  ) 
Eryibrte  was  famoi}*  ns  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
Sibyls  at  an  earlv  period,  and  in  the  time  of  Alexao' 
der  we  fir:<l  another  making  her  appearance  here,  with 
similar  chums  to  prophetic  inspiration.  {Strabo,  643.) 
.\ccordiniT  t"  r«usanuis  (10,  12),  the  name  of  ilic  cider 
8ibyl  waa  Uert^le.  The  same  wnier  miunoa  us, 
that  there  waa  at  Eryttmo  a  very  ancient  temple  of 
Hercules  (7.  i^V  Either  this  cily  had  di<ia|.pedred  at 
tho  time  Hieroclos  wrote,  or  tUo  h*-  means  tt  under 
the  wa*  of  Satrote  (larpuni),  which  be  places  neax 
Claxomenar,  and  which  ia  mentiooed  by  no  other  wri* 
ter,  (Hi  troc/«,  p.  660.)  According  to  Th?erBier(»ol. 

2,  !rtt.  22),  thn  modern  (7r.f^mr  {Dsehrfni'-)  orcupiea 
the  aitcof  th9  ancient  city  :  Chandler,  however,  found 
the  oM  waUa  aonie  distance  to  the  north  of  thia,  wiA 
thenameof  ityMrrfittllrcmaiiimg.  (Afomwrl,  AMfr.» 
vol  8,  pt.  3.  p.  321.  set/q.) 

Erythr;kum  MaRB.  a  name  applied  by  ilie  Greeka 
to  tbo  whole  ocaont  extending  from  tho  coast  of  Ethi« 
opia  to  tbe  iatand  of  Taprotiaoa,  idiea  their  geograph- 
iral  knowledge  of  India  was  in  its  infancy.  (Ftn- 
ctrU's  Penptus,  p.  4. — Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
Ifec  jlnewiifr,  vol.  3.)  They  derived  tbo  oamo  froBi 
an  ancirat  monarch  who  reigned  alone  tbeoe  coeotap 
by  tho  name  of  Erythras,  and  believed  that  his  gravt 
was  to  be  found  in  one  of  ihe  adjacent  islands.  (  WaAi 

jtaien,  p.  816  aod  636.'^il^aMarcA«f(U,  p.  4,  Qtogt 
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iiin.,ed.  Hudxon  —Cttsitut,  fd  Rahr  y  H'H  ~Cut- 
tmtf  S,  9,  14.)  Aftarward,  when  the  Greeks  Icaminj 
the  •xistenee  of  tn  bdian  Ocaan,  the  tmrm  Erytbrean 

Sc-a  was  applied  merely  to  the  sea  below  Arabia,  and 
to  the  AiitUiiu  ititti  Persian  Gulfs.  In  this  kltcr  sense 
Stfkbo  uses  ih«  name.  Hctodutus  foilowa  the  old  ac- 
oeplatiOQ  of  the  wovd,  accoxdiog  to  tbo  Ofnoion  prev- 
alent in  hi*  am.  Th«  appdiatioii  wu  probably  de- 
rivtd  from  Eaom  (Esau),  whose  descendants  wore 
calUd  IdumiBaiw,  and  u>b«bued  the  nonhem  parts  of 
Anbia.  {Wokt,  Anen,  p.  316.)  Thev  nangatod 
upon  the  Krd  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  also  upon  the 
Indiau  OcedU  ;  and  the  Urienul  iiauic  Iduma;au  si^ni- 
fying  red,  the  sea  of  the  Idunueans  was  called  the  Red 
8m  and  the  Erylbnaan  Sea  CEf«6pi  ^d^aaa},  Vid. 
Anbicoa  Sinn*.  (CWfnw,  8,  9^Phn.,  6,  23  — He- 
rodol  .  1,  IHO,  189  ;  3,  93  ,  4,  ^7  —Mfla,  3,  8  ) 

Ervx,  i.  a  son  of  Botes  and  Veuuv,  who,  relying 
upon  his  strength,  challengod  aU  atrangers  to  light  with 
him  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus  Hercuie?  accepted 
his  challenge  alter  many  had  yielded  to  hts  superior 
deztenly,  and  Eryz  was  killed  in  the  combat,  and 
bmied  oq  the  mounUin  where  he  had  built  a  temple 
to  Venoa.  {Vtrg.,  JEn.,  5,  403.) — IL  A  ttKMUllain 
of  Sicily,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
near  the  city  of  Drepaoum.  It  was  fabied  to  have  re- 
eaived  its  name  from  E^yXi  who  was  buried  there.  On 
its  summit  stood  a  famous  temple  of  Venus  Erycina 
{pid.  Erycma),  and  on  the  western  declivity  was  situ- 
ated tlic  town  of  Er)\.  ihi'  approach  to  whicii  from  the 
plain  was  rocky  and  difficult.  At  tbe  distance  of  ao 
atadia  stood  the  haibour  of  tlie  aano  {Polyb., 
1,  .<55_/);,„7  .  21,  1  — Cic.  in  Vcr  ,  2,  8.)  The 
Phceniciuns  tuotil  pruii^bly  were  the  founders  of  the 
{ilice,  and  also  of  the  temple  ;  and  the  Erycinian  Ve- 
naa  appears  to  be  identified  with  the  Astartc  of  tho 
latter  people.  (Compare  Dtod.,  4,  83,)  The  native 
inhabilai\ts  m  this  ij\iarier  were  calU  il  F.lvnu,  and  Eryx 
ia  aaid  by  some  to  have  been  thoir  king.  {Dtod.,  4, 
n.'^Virg.t  ifin.,  B,  T69. — Ileyne,  Kxcura.  2,  ad  Mn., 
b—ApvUod.,  1.  9.— /f/,  2.  :)  ~-I1,;^xn.,  fab.,  360.) 
Virgil  makes  i£ncas  to  have  founded  the  temple  :  in 
this,  however,  ho  is  contradicted  by  other  authorities. 
JEnmM,  in  fact,  nefer  was  ia  iiicily,  and  therefore 
the  whole  is  a  mere  fable.  Tbe  town  waa  destroyed 
by  the  Garthaginians  in  the  time  of  Pvrrinis,  who  a 
^rt  time  previous  had  taken  it  by  storm,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  removed  to  Drepaaum.  {Diod.,  23, 14. 
—Jd.,  33,  9.)  It  soon,  however.  r»>v:vi  d,  owmp  to 
tbe  celebrity  of  the  adjacent  Iciiiplo.  in  the  lirsl  Pu- 
nic war  It  lell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (Polyh., 
1,  6%.— Id.,  2,  7>,  but  waa  Barpnaed  b/  Bafcaa,  the 
Cahha|riniaD  commander,  and  the  inhabtlanta  who  es- 
caped the  slaughter  were  again  removed  to  Drepanum. 
(fiiod.,  24,  2.)  The  ulace  never  recovered  from  this 
Uow :  the  aaoetity  of  the  temple  draw,  indeed,  new 
inhabitants  around,  but  the  city  was  never  rebuilt. 
No  traces  of  tbe  temple  remain  at  the  present  day. 
On  the  »uniniit  of  the  mountain,  now  called  Si.  Giuii' 
anot  is  an  ancient  caatle,  aopposed  to  have  been  erect- 
ed the  Seiaeena.  (Mamiert,  Otogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3, 
p.  383.  seqq.) 

£a<)utujc  and  Esqdiunds  Mons,  one  of  the  seven 
bHla  flf  Roma,  added  to  tba  city  by  Servius  Tuliius, 
irim  foeloaed  tbe  greater  part  of  it  within  the  circuit 
•f  his  walls,  and  built  his  palace  upon  it,  which  ho 
continued  to  mhahit  till  the  day  of  h;s  death.  We  are 
informed  by  Vairo  (L.  L.,  4, 8),  that  tbe  Esquiltne  de- 
rived iu  name  from  the  Lath  word  exaUhu ;  in  proof 
of  which  he  mentions,  that  Servius  hsd  planted  on  it.s 
summit  several  sacred  groves,  such  as  the  Lucua  Quer- 
quetulanu),  FsguUlis,  and  Esquilinus.  It  was  the 
most  extensive  of  tho  seven  bills,  and  was  divided  into 
two  principal  heights,  which  were  called  Oisnius  and 
Oppiu.s      Tho  CamiMiK  E-tqijiI  ars  v.an  granlcd  bv  the 

senate  as  a  buryiog-place  tor  tbe  poor,  and  stood  witb- 


oiji  ilu  E>.i]uili:,r  ^'atc.  As  the  vast  number  of  bodies 
hero  dcponied  rendered  the  places  adjoining  very  oa- 
healthy,  Augustus  gatve  pait  of  it  to  bia  favoorila  lfa» 
cenas,  who  hnk  there  a  magnificent  residence,  with 
extensive  gardens,  whence  it  became  Oiio  Ot  the  uioU 
healthy  situations  of  Rome.  {Horat.,  Sat.,  6,  10, 
teqq.—ld.,  Epod.,  5,  100.)  Tbo  £aq«jliiie  tMd  the 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  JoKoe  Caaar,  who  was  ban 
in  that  pari  of  the  Suburra  \vhich  was  situated  :)nlhts 
hill.  Here  also  were  the  residences  of  Virgd,  of  the 
younger  Pliny  ;  and  here  were  aituaic  a  imit  of  rsent'k 
golden  house,  and  the  palace  and  baths  of  the  Em- 
peror l'itu9.  I'he  Esqutlinc,  at  the  preacnt  day,  is 
said  to  be  the  most  covered  with  ruins,  and  the  most 
desalted  of  tbe  three  eastern  bills  of  Rooae.  {JUm 
in  tki  I9th  Century,  vol.  I,  p.  304,  Am.  ed.) 

EssBDONEs,  a  peo[  l>  of  Sarmatia  A.siatica,  to  tie 
ea.st  of  the  Palus  Ma?oti9.  PtolMny,  however,  places 
them  m  Series,  and  in  Scythia  eilm  Ittiaam;  whia 
Herodotus  assigns  tbem  to  tbe  country  of  the  Msssa- 
geUe,  and  Pliiiv  to  Sarmatia  EuropoBa.  {Haod.,  1, 
801  —W  ,  4.  25  ~}'hn  ,  6,  7.)  Some  writers  seek 
to  identify  tbem  with  tbe  Co»fck»  •(  tk*  liom.  (  Vii,' 
IssedonM,  and  eoMolt  Bifcktif  nmMtUer,  Wtrftrii. 
dtr  Geograpk.,  p.  486.) 

EsTiJBOTis,  according  to  Strabo  (4^o),  Utat  portun 
of  Tbeaealy  which  lies  near  Pindus,  and  baiwean  that 
mountain  and  Upper  Macedonia.  The  same  wntcr 
elsewhere  informs  us  (p.  437),  that,  according  to  mme 
autliorities,  this  district  was  originally  tbe  country  of 
tbe  Doriaos,  who  ceitatnljr  are  stated  br  Herodotus 
(1,  66)  and  others  to  have  onea  oceopiCMl  tbe  regions 
of  Pindua  ;  hi  r  that  afterward  it  took  the  name  of  E»- 
tivotis,  from  a  district  in  Eubrca,  so  called,  the  inhati- 
lanis  of  which  were  transplanted  into  Thessalv  bv  th<j 
Perrbaibi.    {Cranur'a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  353.) 

EtsSclcs,  a  son  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta.  After 
his  fatht  r'ss  death,  it  was  agreed  between  him  and  his 
brother  Poly  Dices  that  tbey  ahould  both  abara  tbe  king- 
dom, and  ra%n  alieraatdjr,  aaeh  a  year.  Et0oeias,l^ 
right  of  seniority,  first  ascended  the  throne;  hu:,  iifitj 
the  Arst  year  of  his  retgn  was  expired,  be  refused  to  give 
up  the  crown  to  his  mihar  according  to  tbair  raaiail 
agreement.  Folyofcea,  resohing  to  punish  so  gross  a 
violation  of  a  solemn  engagement,  fled  to  the  court  of 
.Vdraslus,  king  of  Argos,  where  he  married  Argis  the 
daughter  of  that  monarch  ;  and,  having  prevailed  npoa 
Adraatna  lo  espouse  bis  cause,  die  &tt«r  ondefiosk 
what  was  denominated  the  Thcban  war,  twcnvy-wfrj 
years,  as  is  said,  before  tbe  Trojan  one.  Adnsius 
marched  against  Thebea  with  as  sraqr,  of  which  he 
took  the  command,  having  with  him  seven  celebrated 
chiefs,  Tydous,  Amphiaraus,  Capaneus,  Parthenopms, 
Hippomedon,  Eteoclus  son  of  Iphis,  and  I'oIvnifTs. 
The  Thebans  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Eteoclea 
were,  Melanippos  and  Ismarus,  amts  of  Aataeos,  Poly> 
phontes,  Mpgarcus.  I^wthenes,  and  Hyperbiux  .\1I 
the  Argivc  leaders,  with  the  exception  of  Adr^ius, 
fell  before  Thebes,  Eteocles  alw  being  slain  in  single 
combat  with  Poljnkea.  Ten  years  after  the  CQM»a* 
sion  of  thia  war  arose  that  of  the  ?:pigont,  or  the  sons 

of  the  slain  chieftains  of  .\rgos,  who  took  up  arms  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  sires.  {Vid.  Epigoni.) 
Lists  of  the  seven  Argive  commsndera  are  giveo  by 
•Eschylus  in  his  "  Seven  against  Thcbc?  ;"  bv  Enrip- 
ides  ui  his  PbtEniiSJB  and  Supplices  ;  atui  bv  Sopho- 
cles in  his  "  CEdipus  at  Colonua.**  Tbey  all  agiee, 
-ept  that  in  the  Phomissm  the  mine  of  Adraatos  is 
St.  thntad  for  that  of  EtMclna.  The  tragic  poets 
varv  al^o  in  other  particulars  from  e.-\ch  other  Kn- 
ripides,  whom  we  have  followed  as  to  the  age  of  Ete> 
oclos,  makee  him  the  elder  of  the  two  broker* ;  bol 
So]>hoclefi,  on  the  centiuy,  ealb  him  tbs  yoangar. 

OKd.  Col.,  1292.) 

Etb5clus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  army  ot 
Adraatna,  in  bie  expe^tion  agamat  lliebea  H« 
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t-.v.ed  bv  Megmu^,  the  8ou  of  CrMa,  ante  dM  tmlU 
2f  Thcbea.   iAfotlod.,  3,  6.) 
EvB^  fBr^dtt),  winds  Mowing  every  y«Mr  (Ifor) 

tt  t  Mated  f>enod,  orcr  the  ^-Egcan  Sea.  They  came 
froe  the  tMirUi,  and  ue  hence  someumes  called  'Erif- 
am  ^Bfteat.  The  Etesian  winds  prevailed  for  forty 
iuf  ator  tto  Mttuig  of  ttiA  Dog-atar.  Aima  ipeak« 
of  Etestn  wind*  in  Um  Indun  Oeeu,  blewlhf  fton 
chr  «auth.  1  y  which  he  evidently  means  the  montottu. 
iAmmH^  Ezp.  AU*.,  6,  21.— Indie.,  21.) 
Ermu.    Yii.  Helroria. 

Kvtr>si,  a  danijhter  of  Iphis  or  Ipbiclcs  of  Artjos, 
ti  the  addicsses  of  Apollo,  and  iiiarncd  Ca- 
paoeni,  oo«  of  the  seven  chiefs  who  went  against 
TMies  When  bet  boabud  btd  b««a  atruck  with 
tfcandrr  by  Jupttvr  for  hit  bkn^niiea  and  impiety, 
and  liLi  a^.'ies  had  boon  soparaltnl  froni  tho$c  of  the  rest 
of  UK  Argtv^  mho  iiunw  herself  on  hin  burning  pile, 
sad  pcnabcd  in  the  flames.  (Virg.,  £n.,  6,  447.«— 
frcpnt  .  1.  15.  21— Stat.,  Thfb  ,  12,800.) 

l^v  iG.jR  AS,  I.  a  kinjT  of  Salamis  iji  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, and  a  descendant  of  Tcuccr  son  of  Telamorj,  the 
iaafid«f  ef  ikat  ci^,  A\lwo  Evagoras  saw  the  light, 
ih»  ibraa*  af  Sdu^  nvts  oeeopied  by  a  Phttaienn 
ruitr.  who  had  obtained  it  by  treachery.  Tfiis  Phoeni- 
eiaa  was  afterward  slam  by  one  of  the  leading  chief- 
imm  ti  Iks  camtijt  who  ihtnupon  usurped  the  su- 
|KiBe  power,  wai  eodwfoand  U>  seize  Evagoras, 
whose  rtflffat  to  tbe  throne  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
bi>  »aibvi;on.  Evagora*  tied  to  Soli  in  Cilicia,  assem- 
kkei  there  a  «roall  Uand  of  followers,  returned  to  Cy- 
MM.  mmI,  deposing  the  tyrant,  niooBitfld  tb«  tbnn*  of 
hii  itcc^tors  All  this  took  place  while  the  enfeebled 
empire  oi  Persia  was  scarcely  able  to  wiihstaiid  the 
victorious  Greeks  prior  to  the  Pelopon- 
■d  bad  tbarafofe  no  tune  to  attend  to  tbe 
af  Ofptm.  Evigvns  sliowed  hinwetf  a  wife 
end  politic  prince,  and  raised  the  ^lory  of  his  native 
Wand  to  a  much  higher  pilch  than  it  had  evur  attained 
befaM,  He  became  the  patron  also  of  arts  and  litera- 
ture, and  entertained  at  his  court  distinuruished  men  of 
all  lutKmt  It  wa»  in  his  dominions  that  Cunun,  the 
Atbeniao  ffcneral,  sought  refuge  after  the  fatal  battle 
ef  iEfo*  PimeifH,  and  by  bia  aid  was  enabled  to  pre- 

CM  a  leit,  wUeb  restored  Ae  naval  ascendancy  of 
s  coonirr    (£focr  ,  Evag.,  p.  200. — Xtri.,  Hitt. 
1,  19  —  Ct>r7i  \ep  ,  Vit  Con  —Diod.  8lC., 
14,99  )   Judgicg  from  the     Icndid  panegyric 


epoD  hs  chaiactcr  by  Isocrates,  Evagoras  was  cer- 
tainiy  a  prince  of  rare  and  distinguished  virtue  and 
itert .  tr.d  hts  fortune  for  a  time  kept  pace  with  his 
ahmicf  qoalities.  Unibrtanately,  however,  be  met  witb 
reverses  towards  dte  doee  of  bia  feign.  Aflaxeraes 
Vfct  .-noii  attacked  hu  power,  ailer  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cuLis  hdd  \ek  tine  Asiatic  Greeks  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Peraian  kii^.    Evagoras  was  aided  in  his  resistance 
l»  tbe  PenHB  mea  by  Ameaia  of  Egypt,  and  also  se- 
eierty  by  it»  Atbewms ;  bat  bis  efforts  were  unsuc- 
ceasfu!.  and  l-.e  saw  bimself  eventually  compelled  to 
xenoaoce  his  airtiiority  over  the  other  cities  of  Cyprus, 
ud  eoefioe  himself  to  Salamis,  paying  besideaan  tnnnal 
tribnte  to  Per«ia,     He  was  assassinated  by  a  eunuch, 
B  C.  374.    Hi*  foa  Nicocleis  succeeded  him.  {Diod. 
Stc.,  15,  2,  tfqq  ) — II.  Grsndson  of  tbe  preceding. 
dofxiTedef  bis  peaseasions  by  fatt  »ele  Pkote- 
,  bs  M  to  Aitanpnee  Oebna.  by  whoee  order  he 
pot  to  death 

EvANDH.  a  SCO  of  the  pK^>hetese  Carmenta,  and 
kmg  of  Areadn.  Ad  accidental  murder  obliged  him 
to  kave  bis  country,  and  he  came  to  Italy,  where  he 
te»e  tbe  aborigines  from  their  aiwiont  posse.».iions, 
L-d  reigned  m  that  part  of  tbe  rountrv  where  Rome 
tR»  afeeswasd  founded.  (  Vid.  Italia.)  He  kindly  re- 
ewal  fleRslOT  wben  be  lelnuod  fton  the  con<|tiest 

yCfnon  .  ?.iid  he  wa»  the  fir«t  who  raised  him  il!  ir?. 
Ht  gate  £iieas  aasisunce  agaiost  tbe  Ruttili,  and  dis- 


tinguiahed  himself  by  hi«  hospitality.  It  is  said  thai 
he  tint  brought  tbe  Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  in* 
trod  need  there  tbe  worship  of  the  Greek  deities.  ( Vtd. 
Pelasgi.)  He  was  honoured  as  a  god  after  death,  an^ 
his  subjects  raioed  hnn  an  altar  on  Mount  Aventine. 
(  Vtd.  Cican.-^Pauian  ,S,  43.— Lj».,  1, 7  — ,Si/  IfaL, 
7, 16.— Ovid,  1,  500,         Fir;?.,  A'n,,(i,  100.) 

EvAKCvoe,  a  ritrer  of  Aais  Minor,  flowing  into  the 
Euxine,  to  the  southeast  of  Sinope.  Tlic  ii<iine  ap- 
pears to  have  been  changed  in  process  of  time  to  Eve 
chiis.  It  formed  the  ancient  boundary  between  Paph> 
,  lagonia  and  Cajipadocia,  or  the  \\'hite  Syrians,  who 
had  spread  lUcnisfclvta  to  the  weal  of  the  llal)».  {Man 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  11.) 

EoMta,  •  huge  and  celebrated  island,  lying  along 
the 'coast  of  Loeru ,  BcBotie,  and  Attica.  Ito  moat  an 
C  M  I  t  name,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (444),  was  Ma- 
cri»,  which  it  obtained,  as  he  affirms,  from  iu  great 
length  m  eomparison  with  iu  breadth.  Besides  this, 
it  was  known  at  different  times  by  the  various  ajipel- 
lalious  of  Ochc,  Ellopia,  Asopia,  and  Abaniia.  {JStrab., 
I.  c. — P/in,,  4,  12.)  Ttie  latter,  which  frei}uenilv  oc- 
cora  in  tbe  poete,  was  either  denved  from  tbe  'tbt»* 
ciana,  who  bad  foonded  Aba  m  Pbods,  and  thence 
crossed  over  into  die  iaisnd,  or  from  a  horc  named 
Abas.  {Aritlot.,  ap.  Strab.,  I  e  )  Homer,  as  Strabo 
observes,  though  he  detignaie»  th<-  if^hud  by  tbe  naoM 
of  Euboea,  always  employs  the  appellation  of  Abentea 
to  denote  the  inhabitants.  (11.,  2,  636.— /ft/rf ,  S40.) 
The  name  of  Euba'a  orifrinated  tradilioiiully  from  tho 
passage  of  lo,  who  was  even  said  to  have  given  birth 
to  Epaphui  in  fbie  ieland.  (Hwiod,  ap.  Stepk.  Btf»., 
s.  V.  'A6avTt(.)  Its  inhabitants  were  amonr;  tbe  ear- 
liest navigators  of  Greece,  a  circumstance  which  seem* 
to  confinn  (be  notion  preserved  by  Strabo.  of  its  htv- 
ing  been  oeemted*  In  distant  a^e*  b]r  e  Phoenician 
cMotiy.  We  beer  also  of  the  Petaagi  and  Dryopet 
beint;  bellied  there.  (Dion.  Hal ,  1,  25. — Dtod.  Si:., 
4,  87.)  Herodotus  affirms  (1,  146),  that  tbe  greateet 
part  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  had  been  col- 
onized by  the  Abantes  of  Eubaa,  who  were  not  otbpr 
wisu,  however,  connected  with  the  lomans.  Thm 
people  also  founded  settlements,  at  an  early  period,  in 
lUyria,  Sicily,  and  Campania.  (SMi^o,  449.— Pev- 
son.,  5,  22.)'  Eubcea,  diTided  bto  a  nmnher  of  amall 
independent  repablics,  like  the  other  .states  of  Greece, 
prescnta  no  features  for  a  common  history.  In  fact, 
where  each  city  rji^uircR  a  separate  narrative,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  embody  what  belongs  to  them  collectively  in 
one  general  account.  Its  fertility  and  abundant  re- 
sources appear  at  an  early  period  to  have  attraclcd  tho 
attention  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  to  have  inspired 
Ihott  with  tbe  dedre  of  acquiring  a  territory  situated 
so  near  their  own,  and  adequate  to  the  snpplv  of  all 
their  wants.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistraiida), 
when  the  energy  of  tbe  Athenian  ebiracter  bad  received 
a  fresh  impulse  from  the  recovoy  of  liber^,  Athens 
readily  availed  itself  of  the  pretence  afforded  by  the 
Chalcidians,  who  occupied  the  principal  c  i',  jf"  'he  isl- 
and, for  invading  Euboea,  these  having  ab»it>ted  tbe 
Baeotians  in  tbe  war  then  carrying  on  againit  that  pow^ 
er.  The  Athenians,  after  dcfosting  their  nearMt  en- 
emy, suddenly  crossed  the  Euripus,  and,  having  routed 
tbeibieee  of  Chaicis,  seized  ujton  their  te  rritory,  where 
they  eatkUiabed  four  thousand  of  their  own  citizens  aa 
colonJsta.  (Herodct.,  6,  77.)  They  were  obGged. 
however,  to  evacuate  this  new  acquisition,  in  ordt  i  to 
defend  their  own  conntry  against  a  tlirealencd  attack 
of  tbe  Persisn  armament  commanded  by  Datis  and 
Artaphemes:  nevertheless,  they  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  imporUnt  advantages  attending  the  possession  of 
Eubopa.  When  the  alarm  created  by  the  Persian  in- 
Taiion  had  aulwided,  the  maritime  states  of  Greece 
anited  themselvee  into  •  conliedefaey,  of  whicb  Atb> 
en<«  took  the  lead,  and  thus  acquired  an  ascendency 
1  which  moved  so  fatal  to  tbe  liberties  of  those  who 
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dad  unguardedly  cemented  tliatnmjpoliuc  onion.  This 
was  Doculiarly  the  case  with  the  Euboean  cities,  aince 
we  learn  from  Thucydides  (1,  U4),  that  the  whole  iaU 
and  acknowledged  the  aupremacy  and  sway  of  Athens 
prior  to  the  Pclopotiiiesian  war;  but  ncilhcr  that  liis- 
kMisn  mt  Herodotus  has  intbrmed  us  precisely  when, 
and  in  whtt  manner,  tbeir  subjugation  wai  oflbeted. 
On  ihe  Athenians  he\ug  compelltd,  afttT  llieir  dtfcaf  at 
Coronea,  to  evacuate  Bceoiia,  of  which  they  had  been 
for  some  time  maaton^  the  Eabcaana  took  advantage 
of  that  circumstance  to  attempt  emancipating  tbem- 
•eWes  from  a  foreign  yoke,  out  success  did  not  at- 
temi  their  efforts.  rood  us  the  news  of  the  revolt 

bad  reached  Athena,  Pericles  was  despatched  at  the 
boed  of  a  eonsidaiable  force  to  qoell  toe  insitrrection, 
in  which  he  succeeded  ao  effectually,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  diverttiuas  made  by  the  Pelopoaui^itiana  in 
itWNir  of  the  islanders,  that  they  were  reduced  to  a 
more  abject  atate  of  rabiection  tluA  evac  {ThueytL,  1» 
114) ;  and  it  waa  not  tut  the  unfortanate  Sicitian  ex- 
peJition  had  compelled  Athene  to  fl;y;ht  for  existence 
rather  than  conquest,  that  the  Eubueans  ventured  once 
more  to  assert  their  right  to  independence  (T^ueffd., 

8,  5)  ;  but  sucli  was  the  want  of  rr.il  rr.:A  cnf^riTy  dis- 
playtid  by  the  Laccdamonian  government,  thi^t  tht$y 
obtained  no  aid  from  that  quarter  until  nearly  the  ter- 
mination of  the  twenty-Brst  year  of  the  war,  wben  at 
length  Hegesandridas,  a  Spartan  admfoalf  came  to  tbeir 
support,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Athenian  fleet ; 
the  Erelriaus  then  openly  revolted,  and  their  example 
beinr  quickly  iollowed  by  the  other  towns,  the  whole 
of  suboa  recovered  its  independence.  This  island, 
bowerer,  derived  but  little  advantage  from  the  chanf;e 
which  thtii  look  place.  Each  city,  being  left  to  us 
own  direction,  soon  became  a  prey  to  faction  and  civil 
broil,  wlueh  ended  in  a  more  complete  alaveiy  voder 
the  dominion  of  tyrnnts  Towards  the  eonuncncc 
mcnt  of  the  war  between  the  Bvrutuus  and  Spartans, 
we  are  told  by  Diodorus  (15,  30),  that  the  Euboaaiw 
manifeBtcd  a  deaira  to  place  tbeiaaelves  once  more 
under  the  protection  of  Atbena.  Another  party,  how- 
ever, havirip  dtflared  in  favour  of  the  Thebans,  a  civil 
war  ensued,  vviiich  equally  exhausud  both  factions, 
and  forced  them  to  make  peace  (  Ki,  7).  By  the  abil- 
ity and  judgment  of  Timothcus,  tiie  .•\theiiiaii  j^cneral, 
a  preponderance  of  opinion  was  decidedly  cxeatud  tn 
favour  of  iliat  .•^tatu  \^Dfmosth..  dt  Cor.,  p.  108. — 
M*ck,  conlT.  Ciet.f  p.  479.  —MU/ard't  Gruce,  vol. 
7,  p.  884),  wbieb  eonttnaed  onUl  oveitfarown  by  the 
arts  and  machinationei  of  Philip.  Phocion  was  em- 
powered by  the  Macedonian  government  to  take  all 
the  requisite  roeaanres  for  raaloring  tranquillity,  and 
be  obtained  aooM  important  successes  over  the  Euboe- 
an forces;  btit  it  docs  not  appear  that  much  advan- 
tage was  ultimately  derived  from  his  victory.  After 
this  period  Eubosa  became  attached  to  the  ^(tacedoniaQ 
interests,  until  it  waa  ooee  more  raatored  to  fivedon 
by  the  Romans,  who  wrested  it  from  Philip,  the  son  of 
Demetrius.  (Lir.,  34,  51.) — This  island,  according 
to  Strabo  (444),  extends  from  the  Maliac  Gulf  along 
the  coaat  of  Locria,  Basotia,  and  Attica,  a  disUnce  of 
aboQt  one  tbooaand  two  hnndred  stadia ;  its  greatest 
breadth  nowhere  exceeds  one  htindri  d  and  fifty  stadia 
(Compare  .SVy'<;x,  p.  23.)  "Torn  from  the  coast  of 
B«o:ia,"  says  Plmy,  "  it  ia  separated  by  the  Ean'pua, 
the  breadth  of  winch  is  so  insignificant  as  to  allow  a 
bridge  to  be  thrown  across.  Of  lUs  two  southern  prom- 
ontories, Genestus  looks  towards  Attica,  Capbareus 
towards  toe  Helleapont ;  GenBiim  fronU  tfae  north.  In 
breadth  tbia  iataod  nerer  ezeeeda  twenty  miles,  but  it 
is  nowhere  less  than  two.  Reaching  from  Attica  to 
Thessaty,  it  extends  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  length.  Its  circuit  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  five. 
Ootheaideof  Capbateos  it  is  two  hund  red  and  (wcnty- 
fivemilea  from  the  Hellespont." — The  abuudauce  and 
CiMjlity  of  this  extemivo  ialaad  in  ^ftrjont  timw  an 
492 


Buflficiently  attested  by  Herodotus,  who  coiqiam  tt 
witti  Cyprua  (6,  31),  and  alao  by  ThncfMai (7, 

and  8,  96).  its  opulence  is  alto  apparent  bom  tlx 
designation  and  value  affixed  to  the  talent,  so  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  classic  writeris  under  ihe  name  ofEu- 
botcum.  From  Strabo  we  learn  that  it  wu  suiijcct  la 
frequent  oattbqaakee,  which  he  aacrtbea  lotbttiAlM'- 
ranean  cavities  with  which  the  whole  island  axiinvii 
(447).  The  modern  name  of  Euba»  is  litgroKnu, 
formed,  by  a  series  of  corroptioat,  from  the  wort  £o- 
ripus,  which  designated  the  naOBlMr  channel  separatang 
the  island  from  the  BoBOtian  coaat.  (Cramer '<  An 
cicnt  (J  If  ere,  vol  VJ,  p  121,  scqij.) 

£oBoIccs,  beiongmg  to  Euitaa^  The  epithet  u  abo 
apfdied  to  Cwmb,  beeanae  that  city  waa  bailt  by  aflil> 
onv  from  Chalcis,  a  town  of  Euboea.  (OlMi»  Kuf^ 
4,  257.— Ftry.,  JEn.,  6,  2 ;  9,  710.) 

EuBDUDBs,  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  socccssoi  <f 
Euclid  in  the  MMBBitc  acbool.  He  wss  a  strocg  op- 
ponent of  AriatotTe,  and  aeiMd  every  opportoDUT  oi 
ccimnring  his  writings  ui.d  calumniating  bia  cbuacirr. 
Ho  introduced  new  subtleties  into  the  art  of  du{»u*- 
tion,  several  of  which,  thoagh  often  mentioiMd u  pmof 
of  great  intjcnuiiy,  deserve  only  to  be  rcntemUied  u 
examples  of  egregious  trifling.  Of  tbeae  »op)kis(icil 
modes  of  reasoning,  called  by  Aristotle  Enstic  tjUo- 
giama»  a  few  examplea  may  suffice.  1.  01  iba  tmih 
ism,  called  from  the  exaiqile^  TA«  I^iaf.*  if.  wka 
you  speak  the  Iniih,  yon  aay*  you  lie,  you  he;  but  jou 
say  you  lie  when  you  speak  the  truth;  therefore, is 
speaking  the  truth,  you  he.  2.  The  Occult,  dopi 
know  your  father  1  Yes,  Do  you  know  ih»  mm 
who  is  veiled  1  No.  Then  you  do  not  know  jour 
father,  for  It  is  vonr  father  who  is  vcilrci.  li  £10/1: 
ElecUra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  knew  her  biotiM 
aiHl  did  not  know  him:  mo  knew  Orestes  to  be  kir 
brotlu  r.  but  !ihe  did  not  know  that  person  to  be  bn 
brotiier  who  was  conversing  with  her.  i.  SorUtt.  It 
one  grain  a  heap !  No.  Two  grains  ?  No.  Tiirec 
grains  \  Ko.  Go  on,  addiiw  one  by  one;  sod  if  oae 
grain  be  not  a  heap,  it  will  M  impMaftila  totty  nbt 
number  of  i^rains  make  a  heap.  5.  The  JluTnci  Yob 
have  what  yuu  have  not  lost ;  you  have  001  b«i  amt^ ; 
therefore  you  have  homa. — In  such  high  repute  wett 
thtse  silly  inventions  for  perple.xiiig  plain  tniib,  tint 
Chrysippus  wrote  six  booka  on  t!ie  Ii/st  of  lhe»e  »opb- 
isms ;  and  Philctas,  a  Coan,  died  of  a  consumptioo, 
which  he  contracted  by  the  close  study  wbicb  lie  be- 
stowed upon  it.  {Diog.  Laert.,  7,  (f 
History  of  Philosi^iky, \o].  l.'p  199) 

EoBDl.l's,  B  comic  poet  of  .\lheiis,  horn  id  the  ;i<;i 
OUgh  of  Alarnea.  He  exhibited  about  B  C  ;i75  Eo- 
bulus,  from  his  date,  stood  on  the  debateable  grooid 
between  the  first  and  second  species  of  cooiedy;  sod 
to  judj:e  from  the  fra^nit  iits  m  Atheiia-u^i,  whoijiiol" 
more  than  tifty  of  bis  comedies  by  name,  be  mvx!  batt 
written  plays  of  both  aorta.  He  compoied,  in  tll«  104 
comedies,    {Theatre  of  the  f7rfe^s,  p.  519,  Mh^-) 

EucHiR,  I.  a  painter,  rclalcHi,  as  u  &aid,  la  Diiitlu*, 
and  who,  according  to  Theophrastus  (dp.  PUn^,  7>^)' 
introduced  painting  into  Greece.  The  namSf  ia  mtb, 
however,  is  merely  a  figurative  one  for  a  akilitd  VUk 
generally.     (Et'\i-(/>,  •'skilful,''     deiUrous  " I — H 

modeller,  styled  also  Eudurus  (Pawsoa.,  6,  4,  2),  *od 
one  of  the  moat  ancient    He  and  Eugrammut  arc 

said  to  have  nccompanTcd  Demaratus  in  h:s  fiipfi-  ^'"^■''^ 
Corinth  to  Etruria.  {J'hn.,  36,  12,  43.)  Hfc.'t  ^^•^■■^ 
both  names  are  figurative. — III.  An  Athenian Kulptor 
He  made  a  atatue  of  Mercury,  which  wu  placed  ^ 
Phenea.  (Pautamaa,  8,  14,  7.)  Plmy  (34,  8.  19) 
places  him  among  those  artists  who  t  \'  1  i'l  tl  m  fo""' 
ing  brazen  statues  of  combatants  at  the  fiubhc  gtmi», 
armed  men,  huntsmen,  dec  On  this  account,  ThiMieJ 
correctly  infers  that  lie  flouriabed  ia  •  i^tar  *S< 
{Epock.  11,  Adnot.,  p.  33.) 

EvvLim,  L  4naiif«  of  Utffm,  faaaiu  of  tfae  w 
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0.  KiiitiB  lect.   Endowed  br  natoie  with  a 
■iibtk  mi  ^wlwiing  geoius,  ho  early  ipptied  Inm- 

•elf  to  tif  MuJy  of  philosophy.    The  writings  of  Par- 
mcodM  6m  uugbt  aim  the  art  of  disputation.  Hear- 
mg  «f  (ke  fiune  of  Socrates,  Euclid  aeteimimd  lo  at- 
tend upon  hit  iiMttnctioDa,  and  for  this  purpose  remo- 
ved from  MofaAt  J  Athens.    Here  he  long  remained  a 
constant  brarfr  and  zralous  disci[^-!c  of  the  moral  phi- 
iMOpbtt.   And  when,  m  consequence  of  tbo  eomitj 
•Wn  wbained  b«tw««ii  tlw  AtwniuM  tnd  Megare- 
tnv  a  (?r  cf«  e  was  passci!  by  the  former,  that  anv  iiihah- 
Oaal  01  Mcgiua  who  should  be  seen  in  Athens  should 
fiRfait  his  life,  be  frequently  came  to  Athens  by  night, 
hom      distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  concealed  in 
a  loT!^  iVmlc  c)o«k  and  veil,  to  visit  his  master.  (Aul. 
Geli  .  6.  10.)    Not  finding  his  natural  propensity  to 
4i«pautMifi  sufBciently  gratified  in  the  tranquil  method 
of  pItolosopbRing  adopted  by  SoSratM,  he  fraquently 
ri  tVie  Inisincss  and  disputes  of  the  civil 
coun»    Socrates,  who  despised  forensic  contests,  ex- 
pw— ril  some  dis^ti»fac:ion  with  his  pupil  for  indul- 
taodnew  for  coouovei^.  {Dit^.  Xtfert.»S»aO.) 
ctfcttaiataAe*  jprotably  piov«d  the  occasion  of  a 
»«>ir,:iK;!i  Innwccn  Euclul  ana  his  mas'or ;  for  we  find 
km,  after  this  tune,  at  the  bead  of  a  school  in  Megan 
{Ditg.  Uneri.,  S,  6),  in  wUeh  hia  chief  employment  wai 
"1  rr  jrh  the  art  of  disputation.    Debato  were  con- 
diicUid  with  so  much  vehemence  among  hii  [nii>ils,  that 
Timon  said  of  Euclid,  ri;  i:  he  had  carrieil  tSm  madm  ss 
ef  coatcodoo  Ifom  Athens  to  Megara.   {Dtog.  L^t.^ 
C  iS.)  Tint  \m  mo,  Iwwwer,  capable  of  comrauiding 
\m  temper,  appears  from  his  reply  to  his  brother,  who, 
«  a  quarrel,  had  aaid,  "  Let  mc  perish  if  I  be  not  re- 
VNfed  00700:**  **  tod  let  DM  penab,"  returned  Euclid, 
"if  I  do  not  subdue  your  resentment  by  forbcansnec, 
and  make  too  love  me  as  much  as  ever." — In  dispu- 
ta'  -I.  Euclid  was  averse  to  the  analogical  method  of 
icasoaai^  and  judged  that  legitiouite  aigomeDtatinn 
eoMate  in  deducing  fair  eoneloalon*  ffom  •ekoowlcci;'- 
ed  premises.     He  held  that  there  is  one  snprnnc 
fsed,  wbicb  be  called  by  the  different  namea  of  Intel- 
ifion,  Piovidence,  God ;  and  that  ev9,  coaeiieNd  as 
as  opposite  principle  to  the  sovereign  good,  has  no  tt- 
■teoce.   The  supreme  good,  according  to  Cicero,  he 
deiaei  •c  U .  :hji  wh.ch  is  always  the  same.    In  this 
doctnoe,  in  which  he  followed  the  subtlety  of  Panaen- 
idee  aihar  thai  die  rinplicity  of  Soeratea,  he  eeenn  to 
hare  r:'ii;]tred  good  abatractediv  as  rrsidin^  in  the 
Dai:j;  aod  to  have  maintained,  that  all  things  which 
IBM  mgood  by  their  participation  of  the  first  good, 
vi^coMemmtlyt  that  there  ia,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
m  Ret  eru. — It  ia  m$SA,  that  when  Euclid  was  asked 
bs  op;nion  concerning  the  gods,  he  replied,  "  I  know 
aetkmg  more  of  tbem  then  tnis,  that  tuey  hate  inqais- 
itm persoM^**  If  tfaia  apophthegm  be  justly  ascribed  to 
EirHrl.  5t  may  Frrre  to  prove,  either  that  ho  had  learn- 
ed, tiooi  tht  proctpu  of  Socrates,  to  think  soberly  and 
respectfully  cooreming  the  Divine  Nature,  or  thai  the 
fete  of  that  good  man  bad  taught  him  ceutioD  ia  de> 
deriog  his  opinioos.   {Enfidi't  ffbtory  of  PAiZote* 
fky.^(A.  I.p  19i^,  /f^y  )— ir.  .\  celebrated  mathe- 
BMtican  of  A'exandrea,  considered  by  some  to  have 
boeo  •  native  of  that  city,  thougti  the  more  received 
Ofdnkm  naket  the  place  of  his  birth  to  have  been  un- 
known.   He  floorished  B.C.  380.  in  the  rei<in  of  Ptol- 
cmy  r.3<:;(*.  and  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
«^HUi  of  £^ypt  Uw  tcbolara  were  numerous,  and 
imenf  ihen  a*M  Memy  luniadf.  It  ie  related,  that 
the  monarch  having  inquired  of  Euclid  if  there  was 
aot  some  mode  of  ieamiog  mathematics  less  barbarous, 
•tid  reqninng  leas  attention  than  the  ordinary  one,  Eu- 
dU,  though  otherwise  of  an  amiable  character,  dryly 
•aewd,  that  there  waa  "  no  royal  road  to  geometry.*^ 
Ui*Wj  this  littlp  incident  that  nearly  all  our  knowl- 
adgs  •(      penieuliyn  of  his  life  is  limited.  Euclid 


school  at  Alexaadrae,  nd  it  cdatod  and  uaiDtamed  i- 
reputathm  till  the  Mbhannitedan  eonqtieat  of  Egypt 

Many  of  ihr  fund  ;;nf  iitdl  jirinciples  of  the  pure  mathe- 
matics had  been  discovered  by  Tiiales,  Pylhagoraa, 
and  other  predeceaaoia of  Eaelid;  but  to  him  ia  due  th* 
merit  of  having  given  a  systematic  form  to  the  science, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  geometrv. 
He  likewise  studied  the  cognate  sciences  of  Astronomy 
and  Optica ;  and,  aecocding  to  Pkoeln«,he  waa  the  ati- 
thor  of  "Elementa,**  <«])Bta,**  **Ab  intndtwtioii  to 
Harmony,"  "  ThiPnornpna,"  "  Optics,"  "  CaU^ltrics.'* 
A  treatise  "  On  the  division  of  Surfaces,"  "  Iwiams,' 
dec.  His  moatvaloablc  work,  "  The  Elemenu  of  Go- 
ometry,"  has  been  repeatedly  publiahed.  All  his  workr 
extant  were  published  at  Oxford,  1703,  folio,  by  the 
.Savilian  professor  of  astronomy,  David  Gregory.  The 
edition  of  Peyraid,  however,  ia  entitled  to  the  pniae  ol 
being  Ibo  beat.  It  appeared  at  Paria  in  1814  and 
some  of  the  following  years,  in  3  vo!s.  4io  This  edi- 
tion ia  accompanied  with  a  double  iraiisUtion,  one  to 
Latin  and  the  other  in  French.  M.  Peyrard  consulted 
a  manaaeript  of  the  bitter  Mrt  of  the  ninth  centorj, 
which  had  belonged  to  Ae  Vadeaii  lihnry,  and  waa  at 
that  time  in  the  French  capital.  By  the  aid  of  ihin  he 
waa  enabled  to  fill  various  lacuna,  and  10  rv-cstabliah 
varions  peaaegca  which  had  been  altered  in  all  theodber 
manuscripts,  and  in  all  the  editions  anterior  to  his  own. 
Hence  Peyrard  is  the  only  one  that  h&a  given  a  com- 
plete text  of  the  "  Elements"  and  "  Data ;"  for  tbo 
"  Phamomene,"  and  the  other  worlta  of  Euclid,  are  re- 
jieted  by  Mm  as  spuriooa,— -For  aome  remarlia  on  Eu- 
clid, consult  Delatnhre,  Hi.tt.  dt  FAttron.  Ancim  ,  vol. 
1,  p  49,  seqq. ,  und'lhe  preface  to  Peyrard'it  edition. 

EuPAMiu\8, 1,  e^n  of  Archidamaa  IT.,  bfother  (0 
.\;!iK  IV  He  siti-cef?ded  to  the  Spartan  throne,  aftei 
his  brother's  death,  B  C.  330.  (Pausan.,  3,  10.)— II. 
A  !ion  of  Arehidamtia,  king  of  Spaitt,  who  aooeaadod 
B.C.  268. 

EtTDOcIa,  I.  a  Roman  eoipreea,  wife  to  Theodeeine 

the  Younger.  Her  orivrinal  name  was  .\ihcnai>,  and 
she  was  the  daughter  of  I^oittius,  an  Athenian  pbtlos- 
Opher  ;  but  on  her  marriage  she  embraced  Christiani- 
ty, and  received  the  baptismal  name  of  Endocia.  She 
was  a  female  of  beauty  and  talent.  She  pot  into  Terae 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral paraphrases  on  some  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  but 
became  suspected  by  her  husband  of  conjugal  infideli* 
ty,  and,  being  detrradcd,  was  allowed  to  «!rrlc  a  refuse 
HI  the  Holy  I>and.  Here  she  devoted  hcrstilf  10  reli- 
gious studies,  but  the  jealousy  of  her  suspicious  hus- 
band still  pursoed  her ;  and  having  learned  that  two 
priests,  whom  she  had  ehoeen  as  the  companions  of 
her  exile,  were  accustomed  to  pay  her  rrefjutnt  visits, 
and  were  loaded  by  her  with  presents,  Tiieodosius  sent 
Satamiiiaa,  one  of  the  officers  of  his  court,  to  Jemsa- 
Icm,  who  put  to  death  the  two  priests  without  eventh* 
formaluy  of  a  trial  Irritated  at  this  new  insult,  Eudc- 
cia  caused  Saturninus  to  be  slain,  a  deed  more  likely 
to  diifcen  than  avenge  her  inooconcc.  The  emperor 
eontented  hhaadf  with  denriving  her  of  dl  the  badgee 
of  her  rank,  and  reducinrr  her  to  the  condition  of  a  pri- 
vate individual.  She  lived  twenty  years  after  this 
event,  in  the  bitterest  penitence,  endeavouring  to  ef- 
face, by  acts  of  piety,  the  crime  which  outraged  honoor 
had  led  her  to  commit.  She  diqd  at  the  age  of  67 
years.  {Le  Bran,  Hixt.  <lit  Ihs-Empire,  vol  7,  p.  149.) 
The  principal  work,  ascribed  by  some  to  Eudccia,  ia 
HmmtroutOrA  i^Opipi*evTfta\  or  a  life  of  oor  Savioor, 
in  2113  liexamctt  Tx,  formed  from  ver«;ps  and  hemis- 
thics  eelecU'd  out  of  the  poems  of  Ho:ucr.  Others, 
however,  make  Pelagius,  surnamed  Patricms,  who 
lived  in  the  fifth  century,  its  author.  From  a  paaaage 
of  Zonaras  {Annal,  vol  ^,  p  37).  a  clew  may  (ie  ob- 
tained for  solvincj  this  diffictil'v  Pelas:''"  would  seen, 
to  have  commenced  the  work  in  question,  and  Eudo- 
eiatohafofiniabodit.  Thb  pcinooaa  has  left,  alao.  a 
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poem  on  Hie  Murtyidom  of  CTprian.   Hn  bMt  «dilioii 

of  (ho  Homcrof  <  ;  ir  I  i  s  llinl  of  Tt  ucher,  Lips  ,  1798, 
Bvo. — 11.  The  Younger,  daostiter  of  llie preceding  and 
of  Theedoiius  II.,  nuuried  Volentinian  III.  After  the 
assassin»tion  of  her  husband  by  Petroniua  Maxiinus, 
aho  was  obliged  to  marry  the  usurper.  Eudocia,  out 
of  indignation  and  revenge,  called  in  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  who  oaina  to  Italv,  p hindarad  Rom^  aad 
carried  Eudocia  with  him  to  Africa.  Some  jem  af- 
tcr^v.inl  ^hc  was  sent  back  to  Constantinople,  where 
she  died,  A.D.  462. — III.  The  widow  of  Constantine 
Ducas,  married  Romanoa  Diogenes,  an  oSicer  of  dis- 
tinction, A.D.  10G8,  and  associattd  him  with  her  on 
lh«  throne.  Three  years  afitr,  Micliaol,  lier  son,  by 
means  of  a  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  caused 
hia- mother  to  be  abat  up  in  a  convent,  where  abe  apeot 
Ibe  rest  of  her  life.  She  left  a  tfeatiae  on  the  geneat 
Ogtes  of  the  god.-*  and  hcrofs,  which  displays  an  c.t- 
^sivo  acquamtanco  with  the  subiect.  It  is  pnnteii 
in  VUIoisoo*a  Anudota.  Grme^  Kcnaf.,  1781,  S  vola. 
4to 

Evooxus,  I.  a  celebrated  astronomer  lod  geometri- 
cian, bom  ii(  ('nidus,  who  flourished  utKiut  370  B  C. 
He  ■ludted  gcomotty  under  Arcbytas,  and  afterward, 
in  the  cMtree  of  hia  travel*,  went  to  Egypt,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  Nectancbis  iT,  and  by  him  to 
the  Egyptian  priests.  He  is  highly  celebrated  for  his 
•kill  in  aatronoiBj  bj  the  ancicm.s,  tliougb  saw  of  lits 
writings  on  thie  or  waj  other  branch  of  acienes  araaz* 
tant.  The  honour  of  bringing  the  celestial  sphere  and 
the  r('2iil<ir  nslronomy  from  Egypt  to  Grrecp.  belongs 
to  him.  After  his  return  from  Egypt,  be  taught  astron- 
omy and  pbnoeepliy  with  great  a^^lause  at  Cyzicus, 
and  aftciTs-ard  removed  to  Athcns^wlicre  he  opened  a 
hchoui,  iinU  vvus  lu  audi  higit  repute  as  to  be  consulted 
on  subjects  of  policy  as  well  as  science  by  deputies 
from  all  parts  of  Greece.  Eodoxos  is  said,  in  fact,  to 
have  supfiorted  bis  school  with  so  much  reputation  as  to 
have  excited  the  envy  of  even  Plato  himsrlf  }'roclij>* 
informs  us,  that  Euclid  very  liberally  borrowed  from 
the  olemcnu  of  geometry  composed  hy  Endozna.  Ci- 
cero calls  him  the  greatest  astronomer  that  ever  lived  ; 
and  we  learn  from  Pelronius,  that  he  retired  to  the  top 
of  a  very  hi;jh  mountain,  that  he  might  observe  th<'  ce- 
lestial phenomena  with  more  convenience  than  he 
could  on  a  plain  or  in  a  crowded  city.  Strabo  aays, 
that  the  oK-servatorv  of  Eudoxns  was  at  Cnidns.  V|. 
truvius  describes  a  sundial  constructed  by  htrn.  {Diog, 
Laert.,  8,  86,  geqq. — Cm:.,  de  Div.,  2,  A2.—Petnm., 
Arb.,  88,  4.—'Strab.^  119.— -Yitntp.,  9,  9-)  He  died 
B.C.  359.  Hia  works  m  lost,  but  they  senred  as  ma- 
terials  to  Aratus  for  tfao  cooiiiOsition  of  his  poem  enti- 
tled tlie  Pbxnomena.  (SchiiU,  HitU  Idi.  tfr.,  vol.  3, 
p.  6.)— 11.  A  native  of  Cyzicus,  sent  by  Ptolemy  V 1 1., 
Eucrpctc?,  on  a  voyagp  to  India,  and.  some  years  af- 
ter, on  a  second  voyage  by  Cleopatra,  widow  of  tlutt 
prince.  It  appears  that  he  subsequently  attempted  the 
circumnavigatioa  of  Africa.  (For  an  accoaot  of  hia 
movements,  consult  lemarka  under  the  aitido  Africa, 
page  79,  co! 

EoEMERus.    VtcL  Euhemcrus. 

E'^xes,  I.  a  name  common  to  sovenil  epigrammatic 
poets,  for  some  account  of  whom,  consult  Jacohs,  Cc- 
tal.  Poet,  Epur.  —  Anthol.  Grac,  vol.  13,  p.  893. — 
n  A  river  ol  .Ktoiia,  rising,  as  Strabo  (451)  reports, 
la  the  country  of  tlie  Bomienses,  who  occupied  the 
nertfaeast  extiemlty  of  .£tolia.  Ptolemy  says  (p.  87) 
that  it  flowed  from  Mount  Callidromus,  meaning  the 
chain  of  (T.Ui  w inch  ts  suOicicntly  correct.  Dic«ar- 
chu^,  with  less  truth,  aitirms  that  it  rises  in  Mount 
Pindus.  (<Sfe|.,  &r<cc.,  v.  61.)  According  to  Strabo, 
it  does  not  ffow  at  first  through  the  ancient  Curetis, 
which  is  the  district  of  Pli  uron,  but  more  to  the  east, 
bj  Chalcis  and  (^niydun,  after  which  it  turns  to  the 
west,  towards  tlic  pUii^a  in  which  tbc  ancient  Flcaion 
Mtuated ;  and  finally,  pffoceodiqK  ia  o  lovlhaily 


dmetiott,  ftHs  into  die  sec.  lu  more  ancient  nimi 
was  Lyconnas.  (Straki,  I.  c — Compare  AptUodont^ 
1,  7,  8.)  The  Even  us  ui  rendered  celebrated  m 
from  the  story  of  Nessus,  who  was  slaio  hen  by  Her- 
cules for  offering  violence  to  Deianira.  The  inodeni 
name  of  ibe  river  is  the  Fidan.  Near  its  mooih  ttotd 
Missolmghi.   ( Cranur't  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  7B  i 

£0aae«T.ji,  a  poo^  of  Upoer  Asia,  nrheas  tiw 
name  was  Arisspw.  The  Greats  called  then  Bun. 
gct»,  or  bcnrfaclort,  translating  the  Persian  ajp^lU- 
tioii  which  was  added  to  their  name,  and  niuch  Frcuh 
shemiuB  sospeels,  from  HerodoCW  (8,  85),  to  bift 
been  Orosanga.  This  title  they  are  said  to  bate  re- 
ceived in  return  for  succours  afforded  to  the  inc;  o) 
Cyrus,  when  it  was  suffering,  in  these  regiou,  (nm 
cold  and  hunger.  (Citrt.,  7,  3.)  They  dwelt  rm 
the  river  Etymsnder,  the  modem  WmdmetA  (.Irrnm, 
Exp.  Ahz  ,  4,  C,  125,  between  Drangiana  and  Ando- 
aia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  city  of  JDemify 
in  whose  name  traces  of  the  ancient  oneappssr.  (Ciw* 
pare  Schmieder,  ad  Curt.,  I.  c.) 

EcKROKTis,  a  surname,  signifying  benefaUer,pxa 
to  Ptolemy  III.  and  IV.  of  Egypt,  S*  SM  tS  MM 

kings  of  Syria,  Pontua,  dtc. 
EiWAliii,  an  sneient  nation  of  Italy,  said  to  Inw 

once  occupied  all  the  country  to  which  the  Vencti. 
Its  subsequent  po»<>e&«urs,  communicated  the  uok 
of  Venctta.  (,M».,  1,  1-)  Driven  from  their  auciou 
abodes,  they  appear  to  have  retired  aeraas  lbs  Aditt 
(Athesfs),  and  to  have  settled  on  the  shoiw  sf  m 
lakes  BenncuH  and  Ib.'Eiis,  and  in  the  adjacent  valleji 
Pliny  (5,  20)  says,  on  the  authority  of  Cato,  that  tbfj 
held  at  one  time  thirty-four  towns ;  these  were  admit- 
ted to  the  rights  of  Latin  cities  under  Aqgnatna.  {C» 
mer's  Anc  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  74.) 

EuoKNics,  I.  a  general  who  opposed  Dioclctiiu, 
A.D.  280 ;  but  waa  alain  the  very  same  day  at  tie 
gates  of  Antioeb,  while  attempting  to  malte  binidf 
master  of  that  city. — If.  .\  uisurp'^r  in  the  reign  ol 
Tbeodo6iu!i  ih«2  Great,  of  Gallic  extraction,  kJH.  391 
Ho  was  defeated,  taken  piisoner,  sad  put  ta  deilii, 
after  having  held  power  for  two  years.  {Mm^  4, 
54,  scqq.) 

EuilEMEKi's,  a  native  of  Mcsstnc,  as  is  gentallv 
supposed,  though,  according  to  Bruciier  and  v^Jmt^U 
waa  of  the  isbnd  of  Sicily.  Beine  sent  on  a  voj^a^ 
of  discovery  by  Cassandcr,  king  of  ^laccdnn,  hi  lame, 
as  he  himself  stated,  to  an  island  calltid  Panctuie.  m 
the  capital  of  which,  Panara,  he  found  a  temple  of  the 
Triuhyliaa  Jupiter,  where  stood  a  column  inscnbed 
with  a  register  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  iiianv  of  the 
ffods.  Among  these  he  sj-ecitled  Uranus,  »oiis 
Pan  and  Saturn,  and  his  daughters  Ilhea  and  Ctre* ; 
as  also  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Neptune,  who  were  the  off- 
spring of  Saturn.  Arcordin;,'lv,  the  desip.  uf  Die- 
mcrus  was  to  show,  by  investigating  llieir  acuuu»,&n(i 
recording  the  places  of  their  oiTths  aad  boiiaU.  '.ii^t 
the  mythological  deities  weto  mere  mortal  mca,  ouKd 
to  the  rank  of  gods  on  sceoont  of  tiie  benefits  which 
they  li^d  conft  rred  ujHiti  m:iiikiiid.  Ennius  traDsU'.od 
this  celebrated  work  of  Euhemcrus,  which  was  eniti!'.-<i 
'Irpd  'Avo^fxi^^.  The  tranalattoii,  as  well  as  dtc  on- 
ginal  work,  excepting  some  fra^rments,  is  lost;  bol 
mwiy  particulars  concerning  Euhtmerus,  and  tbe  ob» 

g'  ct  of  his  history,  arc  mentioned  in  a  fi.^L't:  '..' '  of 
iodorus  Siculos,preserved  by  Euscbius.  iknne  ira;:- 
ments  have  also  been  saved  by  St.  Augustine ; 
lonj^'  quotations  have  b.c;:  r;;cdo  by  Lact.inMA 
hi»  treatise  Dc  Falsa  Rdigime."  Tu\>  work  wis 
a  covert  attack  on  the  cstsblished  ni  g  jn  of  the 
Greeks.  Phitarch,  who  was  associated  with  thepliert- 
hood,  and  all  who  were  interested  in  the  support  of  the 
popular  creed,  mamlained  lliut  the  ^vliule  wi^rk  of 
£ubemerus,  with  the  voyage  to  Panchaia,  was  an  im- 
podent  fiction ;  and,  in  particular,  it  was  u^.  dia* 
no  000  eseopt  Euhemcnw  had  ever  seen  or  hcnn  » 
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tha  Uod  of  FaMbu*  (IhJa.  «t  OH.):  that  the  Pa»- 
cJUm  uOu9  bai)  been  d«Mfib«d  In  •  flowery  and  poet- 
ical ft>>.  toth  by  Diodorus  Siculus  »ti(l  Virgil  {Georp., 
2,  bni  Dot  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deiennine  ita 
geo^rapbieal  position.  The  truth  of  the  relation  con- 
laiRtfj  m  the  work  of  Kuheraerus  has  been  viiiclicatfd 
W  HioJern  wriier*,  who  have  allcmpuJ  to  prove  that 
naebai:!  vra^  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  Eu- 
mnenis  had  ai^oaUj  viattcd  in  the  eoone  of  bia  vo/- 
ige.  (Mem.  Je  Mewi.  ie»  Ju$erip.,  fol.  1ft.)  Bttt 
•hetber  EubeiDCTii!s  merely  rccordtd  what  he  had  soeti, 
w  whcth»  the  whole  hook  was  not  rather  a  device 
and  c(M(tiiftiic«  of  his  own,  il  M«m  higUj  probable 
that  th«  tratysUtion  of  Ennius  gave  rise  to  toe  belief 
of  BMRV  Raman  philosophers,  who  maintained  or  in- 
■nuatcti  taeir  conviction  ot  the  mortality  of  the  gods, 
aad  wbosa  wntioga  have  been  so  ize^ueotly  appealed 
»  bf  fSuoMr,  ia  hb  ■Ue  diiqiiiMtMNi  on  Um  prara- 
I^Dce  of  the  Wor<thip  of  Human  Spilkt.  {DtMtp** 
tOrman  LUeradurc,  vol.  1,  p.  133.) 

E4n»  a  somame  of  Bacchus,  given  him,  according 
la  tlM  poets,  by  Jup'ter,  whom  he  waa  aidiiiff  in  the 
contest  with  Uie  giants.  Jupiter  wis  so  delighted 
wi'.n  tiis  valour,  that  he  called  out  to  him,  rv  vit, 
"  Weil  done,  oh  ton  f   Others  suppose  tt  to  have  on- 

ridfivmecryoftbeBaeehaalMtEM.  {Bant., 
I.  m,  9,  2.  11.  17  ) 
tfL.ivs  or  ('noispEs,  a  river  of  Persia,  flowing 
nes.'  t.ie  City  of  Susa    The  kings  of  Persia,  according 
>•  Ueradotas  (1,  1S8),  dcank  of  no  otbei ;  and,  wtaer* 
c«<tr  thef  wmt,  they  weia  lUMkled  hf  «  aandMnr  of 
four-wheeled  carriages,  drawn  by  mules,  in  which  the 
wstw  of  this  nv«r,  being  first  boiled,  was  deposited  in 
tiaaUa  of  aihrer.    ,£)ian  relates  {F.  i£,  IS,  40),  that 
Xerxes,  donng  bia  march  into  Greece,  came  to  a  dcs- 
•n  place,  and  was  exceedingly  thirsty  ;  his  attendants 
wiih  his  baggage  were  at  some  distance,  and  procla- 
■atjcn  WM  Bum,  that  wboaoover  had  any  of  the  water 
tf  dw  CkMpea  ahoold  prodnee  it  for  tbe  aae  of  the 
king    One  person  was  found  who  possesse^d  a  small 
coantiiT,  but  it  was  quite  putrid.    Xerxes,  however, 
drank  it.  and  considered  the  person  who  supplied  it  aa 
hi«  fneod  and  benefactor*  •ince  bo  most  otherwise 
have  pensbed  with  thirst. — ^W*M  (Atien^  p.  736)  de 
nves  the  Bime  Cnoaspcs  from  the  Persian  Khooh  asp. 
L  f  ,  "ttnogih  of  the  mountain,"  '*  mountain-power,  " 
and  ciMiulered  it  aa  applicable  to  all  mouR:ain-!>tream8 
Tbe  appellation  of  EuItd*,  in  Scripture  I'uu  {Daniel, 
8,  3.1.  IS  deduced  by  the  h.ime  writer  from  tlie  Pehlvi 
At  luUik,  I.  e.,  "clear,  pure  w.iter."    D'Anville  sup- 
foses  the  CboMfwo  to  be  the  otodero  Karooni  but  it 
M  Mf  pnbalily  the  Ah*d^  iriiieli  Aow»  In  the  iiiiiw 
which  both  M  jjor  R<  nnel  and  Mr.  Kmanr  havo  doter- 
auDcd  to  be  thoie  of  Susa. 

EciiJBct,  son  of  Ctesius,  king  of  Syros.  He  was 
earned  off  when  anite  young  by  Pluenician  piiates,  and 
soid  to  Laertes,  lather  of  Ulysses,  who  brought  him  up 
carefully,  and  found  in  him  a  faithful  follower  and  friend. 
Pnawii  acted  aa  tba  ateward  of  Ulyisca,  and  rccog- 
naaad  faia  sMaicr,  oo  the  retnm  of  tbe  Utter,  though  af- 
ter ar  abteoce  of  many  years.    (Orf  ,  I  t,  fi,  scqq  ) 

EimaLcrt,  I.  a  ma  of  Admclus,  kins  of  Pherao  in 
T^hoatily.  by  .\lcesUs,  daughter  of  Pclias,  and  who 
iMTriatt  Ifbf^taie  the  sister  of  Penelope.   He  went  to 
the  Trojan  wu,  and  had  the  lleeteat  boram  in  the 
f; rerun  an, v    Tic  distinguished  himself  in  the  funer- 
al nxnes  ot  Pfctroclas.    {II.,  2,  714  —7<f.,  763,  «m;.) 
•IL  Soo  of  Amphilyius,  and  one  of  the  Corinthian 
frre  trr.TiCti  Bacrh  aJy     He  was  liie  aulliOr  of  a  his- 
U^ry  of  Conath  in  ttroic  vcric.     {Vausan.,  2.  I.) 
Eamelus  joined  Archiu  when  the  latter  went  to  found 
ajcaoMe.   (C^4ia.t<Slr<M».,Ub.  l.p.  398,)  Eu- 
awkea  fuia  toheve  flouriahed  in  the  ihiid  Olym- 
pod    (Lit^rh/r,  Ch'on  ITto'I  ,  vol  7,  p  448,  515.) 

Eaciasa,  I.  a  native  of  Cardia,  a  town  of  the  Thra- 
nmOmmmmt  Mid.  thMi^ of  bomblo  birth,  jet  an 


inapoitaiit  tetor  ia  tho  tronbtod  tiom  which  followed 
the  deotb  of  Alexander  the  Great   Being  early  uken 

into  the  service  of  Phihp  of  Macedon,  he  ."ierved  hiaa 
for  ^ven,  and  Alexander  for  thirteen  years,  in  the  con- 
fidential office  of  secretary.  He  also  displayed  great 
talent  for  indilarv  affairs  throii<;h  the  Persian  cam- 
paigns, and  was  ouc  of  Alexander's  favourite  and  most 
esteemed  queers.  After  Alexander's  death,  in  tiMl 
general  diviaioo  of  hia  conmiaata,  Cappadocia,  Paphlap 
gonia,  and  the  coaat  of  the  Eaiine,  at  far  east  aaTtape* 
zus,  fell  to  Eumencs'  share.  Tii  >  ,  an  expectancy 
rather  than  a  provision,  for  the  Macedonian  unity  had 
passed  south  of  thaaa  coontriea  in  the  march  \o  Pler 
sia,  and  as  yet  they  were  unstibducd  Ferdiccas, 
however,  took  arms  to  establish  Eumenei  in  his  new 
government,  and  did  so  at  tlie  expcn'-e  of  a  single  bat- 
tle. To  Perdiccas  aa  regent,  and,  after  hia  death,  to 
the  royal  family  of  Maceo  on,  EmnenM  waa  a  ftithfol 
ally  through  eood  and  evil ;  indeed,  he  is  the  only  one 
of  Alexander  s  officers  in  whose  conduct  iiny  appear-  . 
ance  of  gratitude  or  disinterestedneaa  can  )>e  traced. 
When  war  broke  oat  between  JHolemy  and  Perdiccas, 
B  C.  321,  he  was  appointed  by  the  latter  to  the  chief 
(  ii:iirnand  in  Asia  Minor,  between  Mount  Taurus  .md 
the  Hellespont  {Corn.  Nrp.,  Vtt.  Eum  ),  to  resist  tbe 
expected  invasion  of  Antipater  and  Crater\is.  Tbe 
latter  he  defeated;  but  thr  drnth  of  Pctdirra*  in 
Egypt  threw  the  balance  of  power  into  Antipaicr's 
bands,  who  made  a  new  ullotment  of  the  provinces,  in 
which  £umem«  waa  omitted,  and  Cappadocia  given  to 
another.  Tbe  Mak  of  reducing  him  wao  aaatgned  to 
.\nti;,'onu8,  about  B  C.  320.  1'he  re.st  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  open  hostility  to,  or  doubtful  alliance  with, 
Antigonus,  by  whom  he  wa»  at  l.i.>-t  pot  to  death,  hav- 
ing been  delivered  up  to  the  latter  by  a  portion  of  bis 
own  army.  Eumcncs  was  an  admirable  partisan  sol- 
dier, brave,  full  of  resource.*,  and  of  unbroken  spirit. 
We  have  hia  life  written  by  Plutarch  and  Comeliua 
N epos.  (Cooeult  DroyacM,  GuekuhU  ier  Nathfttgtr 
AUxandcrs,  Hand).,  1836.)  Those  parl^  of  Diodonis 
Siculus  (lib.  18)  which  relate  to  him,  and  Plnurch's 
Life,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  ,irc  fond  ol 
military  adventure.  {Encycl.  Um.  Kna^,,  vol.  10,  p 
— ir.  A  king  of  Pergamus,  the  first  of  hia  name. 
He  succcedi'd  his  iinrle  PhiletOTUs  on  tiie  throne, 
B.C.  363,  and  added  much  to  tbe  territory  which  be 
inherited  ifroro  the  latter,  having  even  gained  a  vietoiy, 
near  Sardis,  over  .\ntinrhus,  wn  of  ?etei:rus  .\fter 
a  reign  of  iwentv-'.wo  years,  he  was  succcetiud  Ity  his 
cousin  Ati.ilus,  whose  father  Attains  was  the  young- 
er brother  of  Philetaurua.  The  death  of  Eumenea 
was  occaaioned  by  hta  intemperate  habite. — ITT.  The 
second  of  the  name,  was  son  of  .\tt.Tlu-.  T.  ITe  as- 
cended the  throne  on  his  falhci's  death,  which  took 
place  at  an  advanced  age,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of 
43  or  41  years.  Tlic  new  sovereign  continuing  to 
trend  in  his  fithcr's  steps,  and  adhering  to  his  policy, 
remained  the  firm  friend  of  the  Ilonians  during  all 
their  wara  agaioat  Antigonua  and  tbe  kings  of  Mace* 
doda,  and  received  from  them,  in  recompense  of  hit 
fidelity  and  valuable  assi.st.Tnce,  nil  the  territ<>ry  con- 
quered from  Antiuclius  on  ihis  side  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Prior  tu  i\m  period  the  territory  of  Pergamus  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  culfi  of  Eisa  and  Adramyttiom. 
Waylaid  by  the  hired  af«.saasin8  of  Perscs,  king  ofMa* 
ccdiinia.  he  had  ne.irly  pt n.-hed  at  Deljihi  (/>uv.49, 
14,  fOi  and  yet  he  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
hMtoriaa  aa  subsequently  favouring  the  cause  of  the 
man  who  sought  to  dcstrov  him.  and  of  h  ivin-j  thereby 
incurred  llie  ill-will  and  anger  of  the  Ivoui-m  people. 
(Lir.,  44,  13.--/d.,  46.  I,  stag.)  With  that  arroganf 
nation  past  aervicea  were  reckoned  aa  nothing,  if  thev 
were  not  accompanied  by  tbe  moat  abject  and  alaviab 

Idcpend.mce  The  King  of  Pergn.'nus  employed  him- 
self, during  the  leisure  which  a  profound  peace  now 
afibrded  him,  in  enbeUiduiUf  bis  mitol,  and  patraoi^ 
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ung  tiiii  uLs  and  sciences.  Tbc  most  I&sting  moau- 
ID«Bt  of  his  liberality  in  thia  respect  waa  the  great  li- 
brary which  iw  Ibanded,  aod  which  yielded  only  to 
that  of  A Iczuidm  in  «xt«nt  ukl  valtra.  ( Strah.,  624. ) 
It  was  from  their  being  first  used  for  wnl  in  this  li- 
bnxy,  that  parchtnent  akios  were  callctl  "  Pcriiamena 
CImtm.**  (V«T.,«?-  .  13,  11.)  Plutarch  informa 
us,  that  this  vast  collection,  which  con-i-^:c  J  of  no  less 
than  200,000  volumes,  was  given  by  Amony  to  (/leopa- 
tn.  {VU.  Anton.y  c.  2.*^.)  Eumenes  reigned  49  years, 
tearing  an  infant  eon,  umter  the  can  of  ht*  ^iher  At- 
tains, who  adminialerad  affairs  as  regent  for  21  years, 
with  yri-.'it  success  and  renown.    (T'iJ.  Porgarnij><.) 

EoMBNiA,  a  city  of  Phiygia,  north  of  Pelie,  which 
pnibsbly  derived  ite  name  from  Eumenea,  king  of  Per- 
gMias.    {Steph.  Byz  ,  s  r  VJnivna  ) 

EniKNiosa  {the  ktrul  goddesses},  a  name  given  lo 
the  Erinnyee  or  Foriea,  goddesses  whose  business  it 
was  to  avenge  murder  upon  euth.  They  were  elao  call* 
ed  Semna  {^rnvai)  or  "veiuraui  foMetM.**  The 
name  Eumeiiulcs  is  cuinmonlv  tlioiight  to  have  been 
used  through  a  superstitious  motive.    (Yid.  Furie.) 

EoMKNiDrA,  a  iesUval  in  honoor  of  the  Eonenidee 
or  Furies.  It  was  obscned  once  a  year  with  sacri- 
fices and  libatioos.  At  Atheua  iiotie  but  frccborn  citi- 
zens were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  solemnity,  and 
of  these,  none  but  ancb  -w  were  of  known  viitae  end 
integrity.  (KiV.  Eomenldes.) 

E(7MOLPId^.  a  sacirdothl  family  or  house,  to  which 
the  priests  of  Ct>rt;s  at  Kleusis  belonged.  They  claim- 
ed descent  from  the  mythic  Eumolpus.  The  Eumol- 
pidjE  had  charge  of  the  mysteries  by  hereditary  right, 
and  to  this  same  sacerdoul  line  was  expressly  in- 
trusted the  cclcVation  of  the  Thesmophoria.  (Vid  Eii- 
moipost  and  consult  Cr«Mer,  SymbMit  vol.  4,  p.  365, 
44f.  4a«,  »eqq.) 

EirMoi.pos,  son  of  Neptune  and  Chione,  daughter 
ot  Borcass  and  Orithyia.  Chione,  to  conceal  her  weak- 
ness, threw  the  Iwbe  into  the  sea,  to  the  protection  of 
hts  father.  Neptune  took  him  to  .Ethiopia,  and  gave 
him  to  his  daughter  Denthesicymc  to  rear.  When 
Euiiiol|ius  w.is  (,'rowii  up,  the  husband  of  Benthesicy- 
me  gave  hiin  one  of  his  two  daughters  in  marriage ; 
bnt  Bamolpua,  attempting  to  uStn  violenee  to  the 
ter  of  his  wife,  was  forced  to  fly.  Tin  came  with  his 
son  Ismarus  to  Tcgyrius,  a  king  of  I'hracc,  who  gave 
lua  dauehter  in  marriage  to  Ismaros.  Bat  EanioQMia» 
being  detected  plotting  against  T^yrlus,  was  once 
more  forced  to  fly,  and  came  to  Eleusis.  Ismarus 
dviMfj,  Te^yrius  bt'came  reconciled  to  Eun»ol[niB.  who 
returned  to  Thrace,  and  aucceeded-bun  in  his  king- 
dom. War  breaking  ont  between  the  Athemana  and 
Eleusinians,  the  latter  invoked  the  aid  of  their  former 
gue^t.  A  contest  itisuud,  and,  according  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  Apollodorus  (3,  IS,  4),  Elunolpoa  fell 
in  battle  against  Erecbtbeiia,  Pauaaniaa,  however, 
Btatet  (1,  38,  3),  that  there  fell  in  tins  conflict,  on  the 
one  side  Erechtheu.s,  and  on  the  other  Immarndu.s,  pon 
of  Eumolpus ;  and  that  the  war  waa  ended  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  the  Etenainiane  were  to  acknowledge 
the  power  of  .Athens,  but  were  to  retain  the  rites  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpina,  and  over  these  Euinolpua  and 
the  daughters  of  Ccleus,  king  of  Eleusis,  were  to  pre- 
itde.  Other  aoihotitiea,  however,  make  the  Miee-  i 
ment  to  have  been  aa  followa :  the  deaeendanta  ofEa-  j 
iiiolpuB  were  to  enjoy  the  [iricstly  office  at  Elrtis;s,  i 
while  th«  descendants  of  P^rechiheus  were  to  occupy  the  | 
Attic  throne.  {Schd  mscr.  Arittid.  ad  PaauUhen.,  p. 
118.  —  Crcutrr,  Si/mbolih,  vol  4,  p.  rior.)— Here 
we  find  a  ^jhysical  myih  m  unison  with  an  historical 
legend.  It  was  a  tradition  in  Attica,  that  the  sacred 
family  of  the  Eamolpids  belonged  to  the  mythieTtan- 
elans,  whom  we  find  sometimea  on  Helieon,  aome- 
imoa  in  Thrace.  The  present  lecfcnd,  by  making 
lumolpus  a  SOD  of  the  sea-god,  and  grandson  of  the 
noftb  wind,  and  giving  bin  aeen  naano  lanaioa,  plain* 
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iy  intended  to  deduce  lue  Euutolpids  froiu  ruract-, 
while  the  name  Tegyriua  would  seem  to  point  to  Beeo- 
tia,  where  there  was  a  tows  nmied  Tegyn.  (iCe^g^ 
fey'a  Mythology,  p  383  ) 

Eu.NAn'L-s,  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia.  He  ilswK' 
isbed  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was  a  kinsman  of  tbe 
sophist  Chrysanthus,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  tbe 
hves  of  thi  philosoplicrs  of  his  time.  The  work  ba« 
been  characienzed  by  Bruckcr  a«a  mass  of  c.\iravagam 
talcs,  discovering  a  feeble  understanding,  and  an  ima- 
gination prone  to  aiipentition.  Beaides  being  a  eopli' 
1st,  be  waa  an  hietorian,  and  pmetleed  physio.  He 
wroi'L  d  history  of  the  C-esars  from  Claudiue  11.  to 
Arcadius  and  Hononus,  of  which  only  a  fragment  re- 
mains. The  lives  of  the  philosophers  wa»  published 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Jimina,  Antv^^  1M8»  and  by 
Commelinus  in  1596. 

EopItob,  a  surname  given  to  many  of  the  Asiatic 
princea,  paitieolaify  to  Miibradatea  Vll.  of  Pootust 
and  Antioehoa  V.  of  Syria. 

EdpatosIa,  I.  a  town  of  Pontns,  at  the  conflijence 
of  the  Lycus  and  Iris.  It  w<i8  begun  by  Mstiiradaiea 
under  the  name  Eupatona,  and  received  from  Pom- 
pey.  who  finished  it,  the  title  of  Magnopolis.  {Strab.. 
556.)  Its  siic  appears  to  correspond  with  that  oT  the 
modem  Tckenikeh.  (Manttert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2, 
p.  471.>—II.  A  town  in  tbe  noitbweatem  part  of  (br 
Tanric  Cberaoneae,  on  the  Sinoe  Carvihiteo.  It  waa 
founded  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithradatrs,  and  it 
supposed  lo  answer  to  the  modern  Kos'nf  or  Gosiete. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.t  vol.  4,  p.  294.) 

Eopnles,  socceeded  Androclcs  on  the  throne  ol 
Measenia,  and  m  iii>»  rei^n  the  first  Mcsseuun  ww  be- 
gan.   He  died  IIC  730.    {l\iu.ian  ,4,  6,  6.) 

EornoRBOs,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Panthoae,  renowned 
for  bis  Tatoor ;  he  wonnded  Patfoelnv,  and  was  kiBed 
cnelads.  (//.,  17,  60.)  Pausanias  rtlalrs  (2, 
17)  thai  III  the  temple  of  Juno,  near  Myceoa;,  a  rotive 
shield  waa  shown,  said  to  be  that  of  Eophoibae,  eoa> 
pended  there  by  Menelaus.  Pythagoras,  who  mnin- 
tained  the  transmigration  of  souls,  atlirmed,  that,  in  tbe 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  his  soul  had  animated  tbe 
body  of  Euphorbos ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  hie 
aaaertion,  be  ie  eaid  to  have  gone  into  Che  teoipla 
where  the  shield  was  hangino^,  and  to  have  recoaiii>ed 
and  taken  it  down.  Maxunus  Tyrius  (28,  p  2S8,  cd. 
Ate.)  speaks  of  an  inscription  oti  the  shield,  whi^ 
proved  it  to  have  been  offered  by  Menelaus  to  Mmer- 
va.  Ovid  (Met.,  16,  160)  lays  the  scene  of  the  fable 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  ;  while  'rertullian  (de 
AnimOt  p.  215)  nukea  tbe  shield  to  have  been  an 
offering  at  Delphi.  Diogenes  Laeftioa,  finally,  given 
the  temple  of . Apollo  among  the  Branchid.i',  near  the 
city  of  Miletus,  as  tiie  place  where  tbe  wonder  was 
worked  (8,  4,  scq.) 

Epphorion,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  son  of  iC*- 
chylus.  He  conquered  four  times  with  posthumous 
tragedies  of  hi.s  father's  composition,  and  also  wrote 
•everal  dranuu  himself.  One  of  his  victoriea  is  com- 
memorated in  the  argoment  to  the  Meden  of  Evripi- 
des,  where  we  arc  told  that  Euphorion  was  first,  Soph- 
odes  nerond,  and  Euripides  third  with  the  Medea. 

I  i^p  87,  2,  B.C.  431.    (Suid.  —  TlUiUre  of  tkl 
Greeks,  p.  U6,  4th  «il.)  — II.  An  epic  and  «pignm> 
matic  poet,  borti  at  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  B.C.  97o,  and 
who  became  librarian  lo  .-Xntiochus  the  Great.  He 
wrote  various  poems,  entitled  "  Hesiod,"  "  Alexan- 
der," "  Artos,"  "  Apotlodoma,"  dtc.  His  **  Mopeopta" 
or  "Miscellanies"  (Mm,'"irr<'a  ^  uraxra)  was  a  collec- 
tion, in  five  books,  of  fables  and  histories  relative  to 
Attica,  a  very  learned  work,  but  rivalling  m  obacurity 
the  Caaaandim  of  Lycophron.  llie  fifth  book  bore  die 
title  of*Ckilia^  (X^Xtof),  either  beeavae  it  cwMialad 
of  a  thousand  verses,  or  because  it  contained  the  an- 
cient oracles  that  referred  to  a  penod  of  a  thousand 
yeaif    Perfaaiw.  however,  each  of  thefiv«buolc« 
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*ined  a  thoujand  rcrses,  for  the  pMsagc  of  SuidM  re- 
»{i4xUa^  Udi  »rutr  is  somevrbat  obscure  and  defective, 
*tid  Eodoiu,  in  the  *'  Garden  of  Violets,"  speaka  of 
*  a  fi/ti)  Qubad,  MUtlad        Jifi^/tuv,  "  Of  Oraclea." 
QutctiUaa  reeomnends  the  reading  of  this  {raei,  and 
Virfpl  a  »a:<I  lo  h.ive  c"itci.:iii'J  his  |;ruiiiicii()ti»  very 
hrghij.  A  passage  in  the  tenth  Ecio^tie  (v.  50,  j, 
«od  s  rcmafk  wmit  hf  Scrrius  {ad  Ectog ,  6,  72). 
bate  led  Hejoc  to  suppose,  thai  C  Corurlin's  fialhis, 
the  fmod  of  Virgil,  had  Uani»kicd  Ku|>liu<it-ui  iiiio 
LdUQ  Tcrse.    This  poet  was  one  of  the  favounic  au- 
liMn  «i  the  fionaror  Tib«ria»,  one  of  thow  whom  be 
tiaiwtrd,  nd  wbose  bust*  be  placed  in  hie  library. 
The  fngiorats  of  Euphorion  wtre  collected  and  pti'j- 
bsbed  bv  Meineke,  in  his  work  '*  De  Eupkortoms 
Ckak.  tti*  tt  scnotu"  Gcdani,  18S3,  flvo.  {SdM, 
Hut  La.  Gt.,  Tol.  3.  p.  122  ) 

EtTHsIsioR,  an  eminent  staiuar)'  and  pauiitT  of  Cor- 
lath.  He  flounshed  about  the  104lh  Olympiad,  B.C. 
963.  Plui/|iv«e«aeouaiefalioD  of bu  works.  {FUm.t 
35.8, 19.-~Oo(B)iaie  l*«auan.,  1.3, 8,  andtberemarfce 
Fttsfli.  in  his  Lecture  on  Ancren!  Painting,  p.  67.) 
EcrHkiTK*.  I  a  na.U¥o  of  Oreus  m  Eubau,  and  a 
i.-cii>lf  of  I'Uto.  He  quitted  Athens  for  the  court  of 
Petdjccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  with  whom  be  became 
a  fiiroahte.  Aha  the  death  of  this  moneieb  he  re- 
tamed  lo  bis  country,  and  htiidcil  a  party  against  P!iil- 

&tbe  Ktcceaeor  of  Perdiccas  and  faihcr  of  Alexander. 
what  op,  boweter,  wiibin  the  walls  of  Oram, 
-«  r  i.t  an  er.d  to  his  o.wi  life.  According  to  some, 
h«  W4S  kiiitd  liv  ordi  r  of  Panaenio.  —  ll.  A  Stoic 
Bbdosepber,  and  natire  of  Alcxandrca,  who  flourished 
M  the  second  centarr.  Ho  was  e  friend  of  (be  jibt- 
bsopber  Apoliooios  Tyanemt*  iriie  intiodueel  him  to 
Vespasian.  PUnr  the  yamga  (E^t.,  I,  10)  gives  a 
very  kigb  character  of  him.  When  he  found  hia 
almgtb  eram  oot  by  disease  and  old  age,  ho  volunta- 
rdj  pat  a  ;icnod  to  his  life  by  drtokiog  hemlock,  hav- 
ing  first,  ibr  some  unknown  reason,  obtained  permis- 
Boa  frotn  the  Eupcrcr  Hadrian.  {Enfield,  Hist.  Pla- 
im^  rot  3,  p.  119,  *tqq.) — III-  One  of  the  most  con- 
aidainhle  aid  beat  iuiown  rivers  of  Asia.  The  Eu- 
phrates hse$  near  .\rze,  the  modern  Erze-Roum.  Its 
soorce  is  anuu^  mountains,  which  Strabo  makes  to  be 
apart  of  the  most  nonbern  branch  of  Taurus.  At 
fint  it  u  a  my  iocooatdeable  atnam,  and  flows  to 
ifaB  treet.  witil,  cuMMmterinff  the  noOTtaine  of  Cappa- 
ioeia,  i:  'Lms  to  ihv  south,  and,  after  flowing  a  Ntiort 
di»UBce,  r£c«iv^  tu  southern  arm,  a  large  river  com- 
ing hook  the  east,  and  rising  in  the  soaiMm  declivity 
y  ih"  rar.£e  of  Mount  .\rant.  This  southcm  arm  of 
U£  E,j.f^ALei  IS  ihc  ^Vrsanms,  according  to  .Mauuerl, 
and  u  ib«  nver  D'Anville  mentions  as  Uic  Euphrates 
■tKb  lae  teaUMWaaad  crossad  m  tbeir  retreat  (Anai., 
1  5X  aad  ef  «Ueb  mcation  ie  made  by  Pliny  in  ref- 

of  Corbulo.    The  Euphr.- 
u:s,  opon  lius  sfcission  of  waters,  bccomm^t  a  very 
MindanUe  stream,  descends  rapidly,  in  a  tieuding 
CMM,  Mady  W.S.W.  to  the  vicinity  of  Samosa- 
fm.    t^t  ran^  of  Amaous  here  preventing  its  farther 
pn>^re'*«  tn  tn:s  iiirect:on.  it  turns  oflf  to  the  S.E., 
a  coarse  wbKb  U  next  pursues,  with  some  little  va- 
mtioa.  aalil  it  mdws  Ciieeaian.  To  the  aooth  of 
this  plxcv  :t  cntm  the  immense  plains  of  Scnnar ; 
but,  being  repclksd  axt  the  Arabian  side  by  some  sandy 
and  calcareous  heights,  it  is  forced  to  run  again  to  the 
S.E.  and  afpfoachtbs  Tigria.   In  proportion  as  these 
1*0  rrren  now  approxiaale  to  one  another,  the  inter- 
mediate !atjJ  losfi  ll*  elevation,  and  is  occupird  by 
—sdqws  and  iDormsaes.   Several  artificial  communi- 
catiaaa,  perfaape  two  or  three  which  are  natnml,  fonn 
10  ihr  .'ipproachiug  junction  of  the  rivers, 
wW^i  L&^y  uk.c*  place  near  Cotna.    The  river 
(oTTMd  by  iheir  junction  is  called  Shat-al-Arab,  or  the 
ftvet  <(  Atabi^   It  baa  three  principal  mouths,  be- 
tUm  a«Bl«aibl;  Ibaa*  ooeopy  a  space  ot  tbirtv- 
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six  miles.  The  fonthermnoht  is  ilic  dci'])€f!.  and  ircesi 
in  its  current.  Burs  of  sand,  casucd  by  the  river,  and 
which  change  in  their  form  and  ailuation,  render  the 
approach  dangerooa  to  the  mariner.  The  tide,  which 
rises  above  Ba»»ora,  and  even  beyond  Coma,  meeting 
with  violence  the  downward  course  of  the  stream, 
raises  its  waters  in  the  form  of  frothy  bil.  tws. — Some 
of  the  ancients  describe  the  Euphrates  a^  losing  itself 
in  the  lakes  and  marshc.-^  to  inc  Mmil,  of  Babylon. 
{Arnan,  7,  7.— Mela,  3,  8.~  J'lm.,  5,  2G.J  Others 
consider  the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  aa 
entitled  to  a  continuation  of  the  name  of  Euphratea. 
(Sirab.,  3,  p.  132  ;  15,  p.  1060 )  According  to  some, 

the  Eujihratrs  originally  enured  the  sea  as  a  hep- 
arale  river,  the  course  ol  which  ihc  Arabs  stojipfd  up 
by  a  mound.  (.PKii.,  8,  27.)  This  last  opinion  ha« 
been  in  some  meaauw  Mvived  by  Nicbuhr,  who  sup- 
poses that  the  canal  of  Ntat'Sarts,  proceeding  from 
the  Euphrates  on  the  north  of  Babylon,  is  cotit:iuitd 
wttboul  intenuption  to  the  sea.  But  uncertainty 
moat  alarajra  prevail  with  regard  to  this  and  other 
points  connected  with  the  Euphrates,  both  from  the 
inundations  uf  the  nver,  which  render  this  flat  and  * 
moveable  ground  cotitmually  liable  (o  change,  as  well 
aa  from  the  worka  of  human  labour.  The  whole  length  ,^ 
of  the  Euphratea,  tnelading  the  8hai-al-ATah,  ia  1147 
English  miles.  Its  name  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
origtiial  appellation  Fhrath,  which  signifies  fruil/ul  ot 
fertilizing;  the  prefix  en,  being  corrupted  from  the 
Oriental  article  TIio  Oriental  name  i»  sometimes 
also  wnucii  Pcralh,  aa  in  Gen.,  2,  14,  15,  18,  and 
Joshua,  1,  4.  By  the  Arabians  the  nver  is  called 
Foral,  The  epithiBt  fertitu  ia  ewlied  to  it  by  Lucan,  ' 
Sallust,  SoUnae,  andf  Cicero.  Trie  modem  name  M 
the  Arsaiiias  is  Morad-Siai,  or  the  water-?  of  deain. 
(Malle-Biun,  vol  2,  p.  100,  aeqg..  Am.  ed.) 

EupHRosv.s'E  (Joy),  one  of  the  Gracea,  aiater  to 
Aglaia  and  Tbalia.   {Pausan  ,  9,  35  ) 

Et/'POLis,  a  writer  of  the  old  comedy,  was  born  at 
Athens  about  the  year  446  B.C.  {ClmUm,  Fast. 
HeU-t  Tol.  1,  p.  He  was  therefore  a  coniempo- 
rary  of  Aristophanes,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  bora 
a  year  or  two  after.  Eupolis  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
hibited for  the  iirsi  liiiiti  ui  li.C.  429.  In  D  C.  42S  be 
was, third  with  his  NotyiTviai,  when  Cratmus  was  sec- 
ond, and  Aribtophanea  first.  In  B.C.  421  be  brought 
out  bis  Mo^Kcxc  and  hia  KdXoicer ;  one  at  the  Dionysik 
Iv  .Kijvalotr,  the  other  at  those  Iv  uarei  ;  and  in  a 
siindar  way  his  AvtoAvko^  and  'kaTparevroi  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Schd.  in  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  852,  592. — 
Athru  ,  T\  p  ZXr^.  —  Schol.  tn  Aristoph.,  Pac.,  803.) 
The  uiics  ol  more  than  iwciily  of  bis  comedies  have 
been  collected  by  Meursius.  A  few  fragments  remain. 
Eupolia  was  a  bold  and  severe  satirist  on  the  vices  of 
his  day  and  city.  Persius  fl,  IS4)  terms  him  **tra- 
tum.''^  (Compare //(/TO/  ,  Sal.,  1,  4,  \,seqq  )  In  the 
yiapiKu^  he  Btucked  Hypcrbolus.  (Arisloph.,  Nubes, 
551.)  In  the  Avn'O.vKoc  he  ridiculed  the  handsome 
pancratiast  of  that  name;  in  the 'AoT^revroi,  which 
was  probably  a  pj^^uiuade,  be  lashed  the  useless  snd 
cowardly  citizens  of  .\then8,  and  denounced  Melan- 
thus  as  an  epicure.  In  the  fiairroi  be  inveighed 
against  the  efferoinaey  of  his  eonntryroen.  (5dbf.  tin 
Aristoph.,  Pac.,  808  )  In  h'.^-  AnnifiJat/iorff  he  assailed 
Cimon,  accusing  him,  umon<:;  other  charges,  of  an  un- 
patriotic bias  towards  evcryttung  Spartan.  (Conipaie 
Plutarch,  Vil.  Cim..c.  16,  who  says  that  this  play  had 
a  preat  influence  on  the  public  feeling.)  Arisloplianea 
SI  ems  to  have  been  on  bad  terms  with  Eupolis,  whom 
he  charges  with  having  pillaged  the  materials  for  his 
UapiKuc  from  the  Iffirif  (ATi^,  6ftl,  te^  ),  end  wi^ 
niakin(»  scurrilous  jokes  on  his  promsture  baldness. 
{Sckoi  ad  iVui.,  532.)  Eupoli*  appears  to  have  beta 
a  warm  admirer  of  Pericles  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man 
(SchoL  ad  Aristoph.,  Afiharu.^  p.  794,  JHiuhrf),  aa 
it  was  naaonable  that  aneh  *  conedian  aboold  be,  if  il 
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oc  true  that  ho  owed  his  unrestnii)ed  license  of  ipeecb 
10  the  patronage  of  that  celebrated  minister.  His  death 
was  generally  ascribed  to  the  vengeance  of  Alcibiade*, 
whom  he  had  lampooned,  probably  in  the  Bn~-n! 
{Cicero,  ad  Att.,  C,  l  A  By  his  orders,  accorua.g  u 
the  common  account,  Eupolis  was  thrown  overboard 
during  the  pasaa^  of  the  Athenian  armament  to  Sicily 
(B.C.  41S).  Cicero,  however,  eallt  this  story  a  \»U 
f^ir  error;  fNincc  Eratosthenes,  the  AlciandrtMii  li- 
brarian, liitd  »ttowi)  ihiit  several  cotncdics  weru  com- 
posed by  Eupolis  some  time  after  the  date  MsigDed  to 
this  pietido^Msaaeiiutioo.  Hi*  tomb,  too,  iccordiog 
to  Paosanias,  waa  erected  on  (be  banks  of  the  Aeo- 
pu8  !'V  the  Sicyoiiians,  uiiich  inaVcs  it  most  {uohaV.le 
that  lias  wiijs  the  place  of  his  dralii.  {Theaire  of  the 
Greeks,  p.  102,  seq.,  4/A  ed.) 

EuBiPlugs,  I.  •  celebrated  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
son  of  Mncsarchus  and  Clito,  of  the  borough  l\^lya, 
and  the  tribe  Ctcropis.  (  Dii'i:  Lan  f  .  2,  IT) — .Sui- 
tUt,  s.  V,  &>pi«. — Compare  the  Life  by  Thorn.  Ma- 
stater,  and  the  enonjrnKnu  Life  pabtished  by  Elmsley  .) 

He  waa  hom  Oivinp.  75,  1.  B.C  it;  '-"-lanii:',  on  1 

the  very  day  ol  tlm  Grecian  victory  tu  ar  trial  lilatid.  ^ 
(Plui,,  Symp.t  8,  1.)  His  mother  Clito  had  been  sent 
over  to  Salamis,  with  the  other  Athenian  women,  when 
Atiica  was  given  up  to  the  invading  army  of  Xerxes ; 
and  the  ii.iaic  of  tnr  [loei,  wliii  h  is  fonntd  hkc  a  ]>a- 
tronymic  from  the  Euripus,  the  scene  of  the  first  suc- 
cessful resistanco  to  the  Persian  navy,  shows  Uiat  the 
niiiitls  of  hi.s  parents  were  Till  of  the  stirring  events 
of  thai  iDuiatntous  crisis.  Ari.'tophanes  repeatedly 
imputes  meanness  of  extraction,  by  the  mother's  side, 
to  Euripides.  {,Thunu^k,t  v.  386.—/^.,  v.  4&5.— 
Aeham. .  v  47B.— fftttf., t.  It.—Rmm,  v.  «40.)  Ho 
asscrTs  th.it  she  waa  an  herb-srlicr ;  and,  according  to 
Aulus  Gcllius  20),  Thcopbrai>lue>  contirms  im 
comedian's  sarcastic  insinuations.  Philochorus,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  work  no  longer  extant,  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  mother  of  our  poet  was  a  lady  of  no- 
ble ancestry.  {Suidaa,  \  v.  Ki'/irr  )  Mo>rho[iulns 
also,  in  hia  life  of  Euripides,  quotes  this  testimony  of 
Fhitoeboms.  A  preanmptire  argument  in  favour  of 
the  respectability  of  Euripides,  in  rc-,ird  to  hirlh,  is 
given  ill  Athcncus  (10.  p.  42^1),  where  he  tells  us 
Qlvuxoftvv  re  -xnfM  Tolf  apxfuoi^  ol  eiyevetTTaroi  nai- 
6ec  a  feci  which  he  instances  in  the  son  of  Mcnclaus 
snd  in  Euripide*,  who,  sceoiding  to  Theophrastus, 
ofTli  iati  (1.  uh'  ii  a  I>ov,  as  cup-bearer  to  a  chorus  com- 
posed of  the  most  litsiinguished  Athenians  in  the  festi- 
val of  th<'  Delian  A  polio.  Whatever  one  or  both  his  pa- 
rent* rni;_'!it  riri'jitui!!!/  hrive  been,  the  costlv  education 
which  Uic  young  Eunpidcs  received  luUuiatcs  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  wealth  and  consequence  as  then  at  least 
possessed  by  his  family.  The  pupil  of  Anaxagoras, 
Protagoras,  and  Proditna  (an  iDStmeter  so  notorious 
for  the  t  xtravai'ant  terms  which  he  demanded  for  his 
lessons),  could  not  have  been  the  son  of  penons  at 
th&t  time  very  mean  or  poor.  It  is  most  probable, 
then  fore,  that  his  father  was  a  man  of  property,  and 
made  a  marriage  of  disparagement.  In  e.irly  life  we 
ore  told  that  his  father  made  Euripides  direct  his  at- 
tention chiefly  to  ffvinnastic  exerciaes,  and  that,  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  was  crowned  in  the  Eleosinisn 
and  T!ic«!ran  contest?!.  [A^f  Gril,  15,  20  1  The 
»choha«t  memoirs  of  Euripides  ascribe  this  determina- 
tion of  the  father  to  an  oracle,  which  given  him 
when  his  wife  was  pregnant  of  the  future  dramatist, 
whenin  be  was  assured  that  the  child 

This  he  interpreted  of  gymnastic  t;lor%'  atul  fijulaiids 
It  doe<*  not  appear,  however,  that  Kurijiidcs  was  ever 
ftcuiallv  a  candidate  in  the  Olympic  games  — The  g»> 
nioa  of  the  young  poet  was  not  dormant  while  he  was  oc- 
«ii|iMd  in  uese  mai*  bodily  aecdmpliabaienu ;  and  even 


at  this  early  age  he  is  said  to  have  attempted  dramsric 
composition,    (^ui.  6'c//.,  13,  20.)    He  seems  lo  have 
also  cultivated  a  natural  taste  for  painting.  {Thom^ 
Mai:,  in  Vu,^Vit.  Anonym, — Vit,  Mo$ehi>p.}  Soma 
of  ills  pictnres  were  long  afterwaid  preserved  at  Mo- 
gara.    At  length,  quitting  the  gymnasium,  he  applied 
lumself  to  philosophy  and  literature.    Under  the  cele- 
brated rhetorician  ftodicns,  one  of  the  instructers  oi 
Pericles,  he  acquired  that  oratorical  skill  for  w'n'ch  hi« 
dramas  are  so  remarkably  dlsllI)|.'ui^hcd.    It  i-*  on  una 
account  that  Aristophanes  tauntingly  terms  hirn  noi^ 
T9V  ^n^mfiuv  itmanKuv  {Pax.,  534).    He  Iikewns 
repeatedly  ridicnlea  him  ibr  Ids  iprikoylai^  Tuoytftftei, 
and  aTfinda!  [Ranir,  77.5);  his  irepinaroi,  aopiauara, 
dec.    Qinntilian,   however,  in  comparing  Sophocles 
with  Eurij'ides,  Strongly  recommends  tbe  Inttcrioths 
young  pleader  as  tin  excellent  instructer.    Cicero,  too, 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Euripides,  perhaps  more  par- 
ticularly so  for  the  oratoncal  excellence  commended  by 
QuiotUian.     He  was  no  less  a  favoorite  with  his 
brother  Quintus.  ( Ep.  ad  Fam.,  16, 8.)-— From  Anaz- 
aporax  lie  imbibed  those  j)hilosophical  notions  which  are 
occas(un<iUy  brought  forward  in  his  works.  (Compare 
Valekenaer,  Diatrib.,  4,5,6. — Bouierweck,  de  PkiloMO- 
phta  Evripidea,  published  in  Mitcell.  Greec.  Dramai., 
p.  163,  teqq.,  Grant,  Cambridge.)    Here,  too.  Peri- 
cles was  his  fellow-(5isciplc.     With  Socratr.'*,  wiio  h  id 
sttiditd  under  the  same  master,  Euripides  was  on  tenas 
of  the  cloMsl  intimacy,  and  from  bim  be  derived  tbeas 
moral  gnoms  so  frequently  intenroren  into  his  speeches 
and  narrations.    Indeed,  Socraies  was  even  suspected 
of  hir;:e!y  a-^Mstinrj  the  tragedian  in  the  compositioo 
of  hia  plays. — Euripid»s  began  his  public  Cfttoer  a*  a 
dramatic  vmter,  Olymp.  81,  2,  B.C.  455.  in  the  twen- 
ty-fifth year  of  his  a^o     On  this  <<ccasioti  he  -.va*  rhc 
third  with  a  nlay  called  the  Piciadtx.    In  Olymp.  84, 
4.  B.C.  441,  he  won  the  prize.    In  Olymp.  87. 4,  B.C. 
431,  he  was  third  with  the  Medea,  the  Pkdoctetet,  the 
Dictys,  and  the  Theritta,  a  satyric  drama.    His  com- 
p(  tuors  were  Enphorion  and  S(j|rhocle!!      He  was  first 
with  the  Htppdytus,  Olymp.  88,  I,  B.C.  428,  the  year 
of  his  mastors  (Anassgoras's)  death :  oeeond,  Olymi-. 

91,  2.  B  C.  415,  with  the  Alexander  (or  Paris),  the 
Palamcdes,  the  Troades,  and  the  Surypkvs,  a  satvric 
drama.    It  was  in  this  contest  that  Xcnocles  was  first. 
{JBUwn^  V.  U.t  2, 8.)   Two  years  after  this  the  At'ne 
nians  soatained  the  total  loss  of  their  armament  before 
Svraciiso     Tt^  his  narration  of  tli'-  d -iaotrr,  I'Witarcb 
gives  an  anecdote  ( Vil.  Ntc  ),  which,  if  ixuc,  bears  a 
splendid  testimony  to  the  high  fopotatioii  wHhkh  Eu- 
ripides then  enjovrd     T'lOee  .imong  the  captives,  be 
tells  us.  who  could  repeal  any  portion  of  that  ^ei's 
works,  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  even  ?pt  at 
liberty.   The  aame  author  also  informs  us,  that  Ec- 
riptdes  honoured  the  soldiers  who  bad  fntlen  in  that 
siege  with  a  funeral  poem,  two  lines  of  >vhicb  he  h»s 
preserved.    The  Andromeda  was  exhibited  Olvmp 

92.  1,  S  C.  412;  the  Orestes,  Olymp.  «3,  1,  B.C 
408.    Soon  after  this  time  the  poet  retired  into     _  • 
nesia.  and  from  thence  into  Macedonia,  to  the  rour' 
of  Arclielaii>     ,\s  in  the  case  of  .Eschylua,  the  mo- 
tives for  this  self-exile  are  ohacore  and  nncertatr! 
We  know,  indeed,  tiMt  Athena  was  by  no  me«ns  tht^ 
moot  favourable  residence  for  distin^/iii^ij,  ,J  {jtcrar^ 

!  merit  The  virulence  of  rivalry  raged  uncheckei  .t 
a  licentious  democracy,  and  the  eapiiee  of  a  j>ettilant 
miiltitndc  would  not  atford  the  mo»t  satisfactory  pa- 
tronage to  a  high-minded  and  talented  man.  Hrjwt. 
too.  insinuates  that  Euripides  was  unhappy  in  his  own 
family.  His  hnt  wife,  Melito,  he  divot ced  for  adul- 
tery ;  and  in  hia  second,  Choerila,  be  was  not  mo:<: 
fortenate  On  the  •iame  score.  To  the  poet*?  unhappt- 
ness  in  his  matriinoniai  connexions  -\ristophanea  re- 
fers in  his  Ran<t{y.  1045.  feqq  ).  Envy  mn6  eiunitv 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  infidelity  and  domestic  vrv 
ations  at  home,  would  prove  no  small  inducesaenu  u 
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tbe  (oet  to  accept  the  mvitrntloDB  of  Aiebflt&s.  P*r> 
hApa,  •.■)''■.  1  r-Tscf uiion  in  which  he  became  involved, 
on  a  rbir;^  ot  impiety,  {rroundcd  apon  a  line  lo  the 
Bippofytos  (AntM.,  Rhet ,  3,  16),  might  haw  had 
Mtmr  sbire  tii  producino;  ihis  determination  to  quit 
AtiMiu ;  nor  ought  we  to  umit,  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
bis  political  neDtimcnts  may  hare  exposed  him  to  con- 
iMtl  danger.   In  Macodooia  lie  ii  Mid  to  have  wiil* 
to  a  ^Utif  m  lionoar  of  ARbriait*,  and  to  have  tii< 
fcnbed  .t  w.'.h  !iis  p.itron'*  naine,  who  was  so  much 
pleasctl  with  the  manners  and  abilities  of  hia  guest  as 
u>  appoint  hifls  one  of  hia  miniaters.    He  composed  in 
thit  Mm«  country  also  some  other  dramatic  pieces,  in 
mc  of  which  (the  Baeeha)  he  seems  to  have  been  in- 
apired  by  the  wild  scenery  of  the  land  to  w  inch  he  liad 
Pimm.  lHo  fanber  parttculara  are  recorded  of  Eiirtpi- 
daa,  aecpt  a  few  apocrypiial  aneedoiea  and  apoph- 

tb*pn*.    Hi*  Jeiilh  is  said  to  have  henn,  like  tlial  of 
JEtchyltii,  in  ita  nature  extraordinary.    Either  Iroin 
cbnce  or  mahce,  theagwl  dramatist  was  exposed,  so- 
caeitag  to  the  common  account,  to  the  attack  of  some 
fRecious  hoonda,  and  by  them  so  dreadfully  mangled 
Ii  to  eirnre  scon  afttrward,  in  hia  seventy-tllih  year. 
Tka  itorj,  however,  is  clearly  a  fabiicalion,  for  Aria- 
Mfkaaea  n  the  Frogs  would  certahdjrhave  alluded  to 
lbs  minner  of  his  death,  had  there  been  anything  re- 
markable in  tt     Hv  died  B.C.  406,  oa  the  same  day  on 
Khich  Dionystus  assumed  the  tyraaoy;  ^Clinim,  Fast. 
tfefiakfToL  1,  p.  81 )  The  Athewlaiw  eiiiraAted  Ax- 
Maat  to  aena  tb«  body  to  the  poet*a  native  city  for 
mtenncnt.    Tin  rt-^  lu^t  was  refused,  and,  with  every 
teMistratwo  of  grief  and  respect,  Euripides  was 
bariedat  Petla.    A  cenotaph,  however,  was  erected  to 
tui  meiBOTv  at  Athens— '"If  we  consider  Euripides 
by  hiiMtll,"'  olistrves  Schltigei  (vol.  i,  p.  19S,  *tq</.), 
"  without  any  comparison  wiui  bis  predecessors ;  if  we 
select  m^BT  of  hts  beat  pieeeab  and  aome  aingle  pea- 
ngti  of  others,  wo  mttat  bealow  exttaordinarjr  pniae 
apoo  hiR.     •  'n  thf  othur  hand,  if  we  view  him  in  con- 
acuon  Willi  ibe  history  of  his  art ;  if  in  bis  pieces  wc 
ihiaT*  regard  the  whole,  and  particularly  hia  object,  a^ 
fCMrilW  displavcd  in  tfjose  uhu  h  h.ivc  come  down  to 
as.  »e  cuiaot  forbear  blamin^  hnn  9troni;ly,  and  on 
Mn»  iccounts     There  are  few  writef-''  o(  whom  so 
aMcbgood  aed  ao  much  ill  may  N  ^-nd  wuh  truth. 
Hia  Biad.  lewhoae  ingenotty  there  were  no  bounds, 
WM  (sercucd  id  e\.  ;v  i:i:r!Ier»oal  art;  but  this  pro- 
fuaw  of  hnJliaDt  and  anii.»i  f  qualities  was  not  gov- 
trmd  m  hm  hf  that  di  >3tt  d  sr  nousness  of  di«>po9i- 
beiL  or  ibai  Timioiia  a«il  artist-likc  moderation,  wbicb 
Tvrera  m  2^bvAM  md  Sophoelea.    He  alwaya 
«r.';^  '.0  y'.ii^a  ilonc,  careless   by  what  means 
HcDce  he  »  •«  uuie±iudi  to  himself.    He  sumetiiiics 
pMM^  orerpoweringly  beautiful,  and  at  other 


py  cnlutropbei ;  sihce  he  immediately  subjoins  '  aY 

though  he  does  not  arrange  the  rcs^t  well.'    LaRlly,  tha 
scholiaat  on  Euripides  contains  many  abort  and  solid 
eritiqoea  on  single  playa,  among  which  may  possibly 
be  preserved  the  judgments  of  tlic  Alexandrcan  craic*, 
of  whom  Ariatarchus,  by  las  ^uundacss  and  aculeucss, 
deaerved  that  his  name  should  be  proverbially  used  to 
aignifr  a  geotune  critic   In  Euripidea  we  no  longer 
find  the  caaenee  of  ancient  tragedy  pure  and  unmixed ; 
its  characteristic  features  are  already  partly  i  ffji  i  d 
These  consist  principally  in  ihu  idea  of  destiny  which 
reigns  in  them,  in  ideal  representation,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  chorus.    Tlie  idea  of  desiiny  had,  indeed, 
come  down  lo  hmi  from  his  predecessors  u»  his  inher- 
Haiice,  and  a  belief  in  it  is  inculcated  by  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  tbe  tragediana ;  but  atillj  in  £u* 
ripides,  destiny  ia  aeldom  conaideied  aa  the  mviaible 
«(iirit  of  all  poetry,  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
tragic  world.    It  will  he  found  that  this  idea  may  be 
taken  in  a  severe  or  mild  point  of  view ;  and  that  the 
gloomy  fearfulncss  of  destiny,  in  the  coutae  of  a  whole 
trilogy,  clears  up,  till  it  indicates  a  wi»e  and  good  prOT> 
idcnce.     Euriptde?*,  on  tlu:  other  hand,  drew  it  from 
the  icgiona  of  in&oity,  and,  in  his  writings,  inevitable 
neeeeaitT  often  degeneratee  into  the  caprice  of  cfaaneei. 
Henco  no  can  no  longer  direct  it  to  its  proper  aim 
namely,  ihal  of  tlevating,  by  its  contrast,  the  mora 
free-will  of  man.    Very  Usw  of  his  pieces  depend  on  a 
constant  combat  against  tbe  dicutea  of  destiny,  or  an 
equolly  heroic  subj^tioB  to  them.   Hia  men,  in  fen< 
eral,  sufler,  because  i?icy  must,  and  not  because  they 
are  willing.    The  contrat^ted  suborduiation  of  ideal 
loftinesti  o?  character  and  passion,  which  in  Sophocles, 
as  well     in  the  graphic  art  of  the  Greeks,  wc  find  ob- 
served  m  ih*s  order,  are  in  him  exactly  reversed.  In 
his  plays  passion  is  the  most  powerful  ;  his  secondary 
caro  ia  lor  character ;  and  if  tbeae  endeavours  leave 
him  Miffieient  room,  he  aeeka  now  end  then  to  bring  in 
prtdtnets  and  dif^ity,  but  more  frrfjv.mrly  amiability. 
Tile  dramatis  per&oux  of  a  tragedy  cannot  be  all  alike 
free  from  faults,  as  otherwise  hardly  any  strife  could 
lake  place  among  them,  and  conae^enUj|[  there  could 
be  no  eomplicatioo  of  plot.   Bat  Eoiipidea  has,  ac- 
cording! to  the  doctrine  of  .■\ristotle  (Fuel  ,  15,  7. — 
iittd.,  'iG,  31),  frequeolly  represented  his  personages  as 
bad  without  any  necessity  ;  for  example,  Menelaus  in 
the  Oresten.     rraditioii,  hallowed  by  popular  belief, 
reported  preal  crimes  of  many  ancient  iiorocs  ;  but 
Euripides,  from  his  own  free  choice,  falsely  imputes  to 
them  traits  at  once  mean  and  malicious.   More  eape- 
eially,  it  ia  by  no  means  hia  object  to  repreaent  the  laee 
of  heroes  as  pre- eminent  above  the  present  one  by 
iheir  mighty  stature,  but  he  rather  lakes  paiits  to  fill  up 
or  lu  arch  over  the  chasm  between  his  contemporariea 
t.ine$  ti»k^  ia«o  real  hmness  of  style.    With  ail  his  \  and  that  wondrous  olden  time,  and  secretly  to  eany  the 


faaiu  be  ponesaea  aatonishing  ease,  and  a  aort  of  fas 

ciratin^  .:r.inn. — We  have  some  cuuiui;  ^avintrs  of 
5apbocle»  coricemittg  Eunpides,  although  the  former 
•w  ao  void  of  all  the  jealousy  of  an  artiat  that  he 
nouToed  over  the  death  of  the  tatter  ;  ar.d,  in  a  piece 
which  h«  shortly  after  brought  upon  the  fjtage,  did  not 
allow  his  actors  ibe  ornament  of  a  garland.  I  hold 
Byadf  jaasiied  in  amlying  to  Euripides  particularly, 
(ofnatoagahiat  the  tragic  poets,  that 


they  give  up  men  loo  much  to  the  power  of  the  pas- 
and  made  ihem  cfiierainate  by  puitiitg  immod- 
tamentatiooawte  the  mouths  of  their  heroes,  bc- 
tbeir  groundlessness  would  be  too  clear  if  refer- 
flfd  to  his  pT«decc«»ors.    The  jeering  attacks  of  Aris- 
'■^hmut*  are  w  f  II  km  -vn.  but  have  not  always  been 
^a^acW  eetimated  and  understood.   Aristotle  bring* 
wrinai  mny  important  canaee  tat  blame ;  and  when 
be  e»j§  Eunpidi^  Mhe  most  tragic  of  poets'  {Poel., 
13,  10  .  h«  by  t>o  meaiis  a&cnbcs  lo  him  the  greatest 
perfefvar,  tn  the  tragic  art  generally ;  but  he  means, 
bv  Ma  Aaac.  th*  elfoci  whkh  ia  pndoced  by  nohi^ 


gods  and  hetoos  of  the  other  side  in  tMirmwaae; 
ajx.iiiist  which  sort  of  observation,  us  tiic  saying  goea, 
no  man.  however  great,  can  be  proof.  His  manner  of 
rcpreeentetton,  aa  it  were,  prMoaiea  to  be  intimate 
with  ^hem  :  it  does  not  draw  the  pupematnral  and  the 
fabulous  into  the  circlo  of  huinaniiy,  but  mtu  the  lim- 
its of  an  imperfect  individual.  This  is  what  Sophocles 
meant  when  he  said  that  he  himself  lepreaented  menaa 
they  f<hould  be,  Euripides  as  they  were.  Not  aa  if  hia 
own  char.icit  rs  could  always  be  held  up  as  patterns  of 
irreproachable  behaviour :  his  saying  referred  to  their 
ideal  loftineaa  of  character  and  manners  It  seems  to 
be  a  de«i'jn  of  Euripides  always  to  remind  his  specta- 
tors, '  See.  ilio-f  beuigs  were  men  ;  they  had  just  such 
weaknesses,  and  acted  from  exactly  the  same  motives 
that  you  do,  that  the  meanest  among  vou  doea.' 
Hence  he  paints  with  great  delight  <he  vraak  eides  and 
■  moral  fiiiIinL;s  of  hia  personages  ;  nay,  more,  he  even 
makes  ibein  eahibit  them  m  frarik  self-confessions 
They  frequently  are  not  only  mean,  bat  boaat  of  it  at 
if  it  moat  be  ao.— -In  hia  diamaa  the  chons  ia  gteeialiv 
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an  unessential  omaiuoni ;  its  soiifj;*  are  oflen  altogether 
ef>tfodic»l,  without  reference  lo  tbe  action ;  roore  ght- 
mtng  thM  ©nercclic  wnsdljr  impired.  *TI»  cbo- 
riTs,'  ivs  Aristotle  (Poei,,  18,  21),  'must  be  coiisid 
ert^U  as  uiie  of  ihe  actors,  aud  as  a  part  of  the  wbulo  ; 
t  must  endeavour  to  assist  the  others  ;  not  as  Eurip- 
den,  but  as  Sophocles,  employs  iL*  The  tiiCMtU 
comic  writers  enjoyed  the  privileffe  of  sooMtiinea  ma- 
ting the  chorus  address  the  audioncc  in  their  own 
name ;  this  was  called  a  Parabasis.  Although  it  by 
N  neuM  betonfi  to  tnfedy,  yet  Euripides,  according 
tu  the  testimony  of  Julius  Pollux,  oflen  employ t  d  it, 
and  so  far  forgot  biDwelT  in  it,  that,  in  the  piece  call&d 
*Tke  Daugkttn  ^  DmmnUt  he  made  the  chorus, 
oonstsiing  of  women,  aaa  gninoMUcal  fonna  which  be- 
longed to  the  masculine  g(>nd«r  alons.  Thiw  our  poet 
took  away  i!ir  itilcrnal  cskcmcc  of  tragedy,  and  injun  1 
the  beautiful  symmetry  of  its  exlenor  structure.  He 
generally  sacrifices  the  whole  to  put*,  tod  in  these, 
a^-uin.  hi-  rather  seeks  after  extraneous  attractions  than 
gt^uuiue  poc-tic  beauty.  In  the  music  of  the  accompa- 
tiunent*  ne  adopted  all  the  innovations  of  which  Timo- 
tbeut  wa«  iIm  auibor,  ond  aolocted  tboae  measures 
wbteb  «r»  matt  raiiible  to  the  eflbnrimev  of  his  poe- 
try. He  acted  in  a  ^ill)i!l\r  way  as  rejTuruL'd  pro.sody  ; 
the  construction  of  hia  verses  is  luxurmnt,  and  ap- 
proaches irregularity.  This  melting  and  unmanly  turn 
would  indubttabljTt  OD  a  dose  examination,  show  itself 
in  ihe  rhythm  of  hii  cbornses.  He  everywhere  su- 
perfluously briiiys  \n  those  merely  corporeal  charms, 
which  Winckelmann  calls  a  flatv^ry  of  the  coarse  out- 
ward oeme;  ererything  wh]ch  is  stimulating  or  sUj- 
king,  or,  in  a  word,  which  has  a  livtly  ttTssct,  without 
acy  real  intrinstc  value  for  the;  uitiid  aul  the  feelings. 
He  strives  after  effect  in  a  degree  which  cwinot  be  con- 
eeded  even  to  a  dramatic  poet.  Thus,  fot  exaniple, 
be  eeldom  let*  any  opportunity  escape  of  hsTing  Vis 
persoiiaijes  s<  i/.ed  with  .sudden  and  groundlesa  Ifrror , 
his  old  men  always  complain  of  ih«  infirmities  of  <»ld 
age,  and  are  paitieotarly  given  to  mount,  with  tottct 
ing  knees,  the  ascent  from  the  orchestra  to  the  ataoe, 
which  frequently,  too,  represented  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  while  they  larneril  thfir  wreirhednes-,  Ills 
object  ibrooghout  is  emotion,  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
not  only  oflende  ageiiwt  decomm,  but  Mcrifieee  the 
connexion  of  his  pieces.  He  is  forcible  in  his  dilinc- 
ations  of  misfortune  ;  but  lie  often  lays  claim  tu  our 
pity,  not  for  some  internal  pain  of  the  eool,  •  pein  too 
retiring  in  iu  natute,  and  borne  in  a  manly  UM«ner»  hot 
for  mere  corporeal  •ofTerinff.  He  lllceB  to  reduce  his 
heroes  to  a  stale  ofbe^irary  ;  makes  them  ^uf^lr  hun- 
ger and  want,  and  brings  them  on  the  stage  with  all  the 
exterior  eigna  of  indigence,  covered  with  rags,  as  Aris- 
tophanes so  humorously  throws  in  Ins  teeth  in  the 
Achamians  (v.  410-448). — Euripides  had  visited  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers,  and  takes  a  pride  in  allu- 
ding to  all  sorts  of  pbiioeophical  theoriea ;  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  a  very  imperMct  manner,  ao  that  one  cannot  un- 
derstand th(  s<'  mstructinns  unless  one  knows  them  be- 
forehand. He  thinks  it  too  vulgar  to  believe  in  the 
gods  in  the  aimple  way  of  Ihe  common  people,  and 
therefore  takes  care,  on  every  opportunity,  to  insinuate 
something  of  an  allegorical  Uituning,  aiui  tu  give  the 
world  to  understand  what  an  equivocal  sort  of  creed 
be  ba*  to  koaat  of.  We  can  diatinguiah  in  him  a  two- 
fold peiaenige:  the  poet,  whose  prodacttona  were 
dedicated  to  a  religious  soletnnitv,  wlio  stood  under  the 
protection  of  religion,  and  must  iherefurts  honour  it  on 
that  account  likewise,  and  the  sophist,  with  philoaoph- 
ical  pretensions,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  fabulous  mir- 
acles connected  with  religion,  from  which  he  drew  the 
8itl)ject.'<  of  his  pieces,  endeavoured  to  bring  out  his 
sceptical  opmions  and  doubts.  While  on  the  one  hand 
he  shakes  the  feundatiaaB  of  ratigkm,  on  the  other  hand 
nc  plavs  the  p^irt  of  a  moralist ;  in  orlrr  ti  become, 
popular,  be^iphes  to  the  heroic  ^es  what  would  hold  j 


ooj  only  of  the  social  relations  of  his  contcinporanea. 
e  strews  up  and  down  a  multitude  of  mural  uiaxiina, 
in  which  he  contradicts  himself,  that  are  generally  ttite 
-rt!  ofVn  r-ntircly  false.  With  ;ill  this  ostenution  of 
iiioraiiay,  tiic  intention  of  hits  pieci:&,  and  the  inipre.v6iao 
which,  on  the  whole,  they  produce,  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely immoraL  It  ia  i elated  of  him,  that  he  made 
Belleropbon  come  on  the  atage  with  a  contcnipiibte 

paneg\  ric  on  riches,  in  which  he  preferred  tLciii  before 
every  duniesltc  joy;  and  suid,  at  last,  '  li  Venua  (who 
had  the  epithet  of.  golden)  shone  like  gold,  abe  woidd 
nidced  deserve  the  love  of  men.'  {Scif-a.  IT;'  ', 
lib.)  The  audience,  enraged  at  this,  raided  <i  ^rcii 
tumult,  and  were  proceeding  to  stone  the  orator  as 
well  as  the  poet.  Euiipidea,  on  tbia,  zuahod  foswaid 
and  exclaimed,  *  Wait  petiendy  till  the  end ;  he  will 
fnre  accordingly.'  Thus  also  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
cused himself  against  the  accusation,  that  his  Ixioo 
spoke  too  abominably  and  blasphemously,  by  replying, 
thst,  ii:  rr'iirn,  he  had  not  concluded  the  piece  w  fijojt 
making  nun  revolve  on  the  wheel.  But  thm  feuJi  v>( 
poetic  justice,  to  atone  for  the  representation  of  wick- 
edness, does  not  take  place  in  all  hie  drmmaa.  'Jlia 
bad  frequently  escape  ;  liee  and  other  knaviah  tridta 
are  openly  taken  into  protection,  especially  w'in  n  h« 
falsely  aluibules  lo  them  noble  motives.  He  has  also 
great  command  of  that  treacherous  eophlstry  of  the  paa- 
tiions  which  gives  things  only  one  appearance  The 
following  verist:  {Hiupol.t  608)  is  notorious  for  its  apol- 
ogy for  perjury  ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  oxpraae  wbat  ca» 
uitts  call  mental  rcsm'ation  : 

'My  tongue  took  an  oath,  ljul  iny  inuid  is  uiisworri.' 

In  the  connexion  in  which  this  verse  is  spokeu,  u 
may  indeed  be  justified,  as  far  as  rcganle  tn*  reeaen 

for  which  Aristophanes  ridicules  it  in  so  many  ways; 
but  still  the  formula  is  pernicious  on  account  of  the 
turn  which  may  be  given  it.    Another  sentiment  <d 
£uripidca  (PAomwa.,  69iU  *■  it  ia  worth  wiule  cook- 
miuing  tojuatiee  for  the  aake  of  empire.  In  other  thtnga 
1'  is  [projier  to  be  just.'  was  cuiitinoully  in  the  mouth 
ot  CJoisa/,  til  uidt'r  lo  make  a  wrong  application  of  il 
[Sutton.,  Vu.  Cats.,  30.— Compare  Cic.,  de  Off.,  3 
21.>---8ediicttve  entioemBiite  to  the  enjoyment  of  sec 
anal  love  were  another  article  of  accusation  against 
Euripides  among  ilc  ancients.    Thus,  for  example,  it 
must  excite  our  iudigi,.aion  when  Hecuba,  io  ofder  lo 
stir  up  Agamemnon  to  p.,,i»h  Polvronealor,  Tejninde 
him  of  the  joys  Cassandra  bad  nllordcd  him;  who. 
having  been  Uken  in  war,  wa^  his  sUve.  according  to 
the  law  of  the  heroic  ag(  s  :  .-he  >«  willing  lo  pOTChasc 
revenge  for  a  murdered  son,  by  consaotiog  to  end  rat' 
ifying  the  degradation  of  a  daughter  win  %»  m\W  ■Utv. 
Thl^  i  Of  t  ,vas  the  first  to  take  for  the  prin.ipa;  sul>jec- 
of  a  drama  the  wild  passion  Ot  a  Meilea,  ot  Lbo  UO- 
natural  love  of  a  Phaedra ;  eii  otherwise.  A  may  tae  oa> 
sily  understood,  from  the  maimeM  of  the  ancv-nt&, 
love,  which  among  them  waa  far  leee  ennobled  by  dei 
icale  feeling!*,  played  merely  a  suborJiiiati  part  lo  theii 
earlier  tragedies.  ,Notwitbst«nding  the  importauce  im- 
parted to  female  characten,  he  is  notorious  for  hie  ba> 
tred  of  women  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  lirings 
out  a  great  multitude  of  sayings  couceniing  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  female  sex.  and  thr  superiontj  of  men, 
as  well  ae  a  great  deal  drawn  bom  hie  eiMiieuce  in 
domettic  relationa,  by 'which  he  doubtlessly  intended 
to  pay  rourl  to  the  men,  who.  althougli  they  did  not 
compose  the  whole  of  the  public  lo  which  he  adilreeeed 
hiOMclf,  yet  formed  the  moat  powerful  portion  of  it.  A 
cutting  jisving.  as  well  as  an  tpiirratn.  of  So-.](o:  If-s 
{Alhen.,  13.  p.  658. — Id.  ib.,  p.  GOii),  havt;  l>t:cu  imnU 
ed  down  to  us.  in  which  he  explains  the  prctctideii  be 
tred  of  Euripides  for  women  by  suppoeing  that  he  ha<: 
the  opportunity  of  learning  their  fruity  through  his  owt^ 
unhallowed  desires    In  the  whole  of  Euripides'  meih 
od  of  delineatmg  women,  we  may  perMivo  iadeed 
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great  f(i^q>;i1>ilitj  eT«n  for  tbe  more  lofty  charms  of 
woauffiiv  viT-M,  but  no  real  re«pcct — ^That  independ*  ' 
freedom  in  the  tncihod  of  treating  the  Htory.  which 
mm  m»o(  tk»  pnvilrget  of  tbe  trasic  ait,  frequent- 
h.  n  EvrtpMaa,  dagcMralM  tai»  vabeandid  caprice,  j 
It  ,*  well  ki.own  that  the  fables  of  Hyginos,  which  ; 
ijifimf  tv  ui'ich  irorit  liie  relations  of  other  wnters,  are  I 
partly  tiincteil  from  hi»  jik  ccs.    A*Im  oAmi  OVS^  | 
'..rned  what  had  hitherto  been  well  kjxiwn  tnd  gcner- 
iL;  lecetred,  he  was  oblf^  to  ttae  prologues,  in  ' 
which  he  aanotmccs  the  Mtitation  of  affairs  according 
10  km  aBCWtataoo,  uid  makes  known  the  course  of 
wiiita    (OMpm  dM  amtutng  scene  in  Aiietopba- 
oes,  Rdiut,  1177,  M<qq.,  and  Porson's  explanation  of 
the  employment  <^uch  prologues  by  Eunpides,  Pra- 
kti.  n  Emr^-,  p  8,  ttqq  )   Those  prologues  make 
the  beginniogs  of  the  pkva  of  Emipidn  Tccy  ontfomi; 
It  has  the  appearance  of*^  grMt  defleimwy  of  fttt  when 

»oiitl>odv  comes  out  and  »ay  .  '  f  :m  so  and  so;  such 
aad  SUCH  things  have  aireadjr  happened,  and  this  is  what 
is  gotog  to  happen.*  This  method  may  be  coorparad 
to  the  labeb  comin^^  n-i'.  of  ihc  mouilis  of  the  figures  in 
oU  pKTturf*.  vvbich  can  only  be  excused  by  the  great 
of  their  antique  style.  But  then,  all  the  rest 
I  mtb  It,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case 
wA  Eoripido*.  wlmo  peiMnngea  oiMOtirse  according 
to  newest  fashion  of  the  manners  of  hi:<  tune  In 
his  proli^ueii,  as  well  as  m  the  deuoiiement  of  his  plots, 
ht  n  vary  lavish  of  unmeaning  appearaoceo  of  gods, 
■v^iO  afp  rl^vrstcii  above  men  only  by  being  suspended 
i  1  aiachmc,  and  might  very  easily  be  spared.  He 
po^bcs  to  excess  the  method  which  the  ancient  tragic 
wnters  bafo  o(  inMiing  the  action,  bj  throwing  cv- 
srrtkm;  into  laife  —lies,  wkb  rapooe  ind  motkm 
ilttowing  St  statid  intervals.  At  one  time  he  unrea- 
MOkUy  pioloogs,  with  too  great  fondness  for  vivacity  of 
jhlnjiiw.  4«i  ckiBgB  of  tpttdteis  at  ofery  verse  which 
mm  mati  e«en  witn  his  predecessors,  in  which  ques- 
tMBeaarf  tuwers,  or  reproaches  and  replies,  are  shot  to 
md  'ro  !:k<-  dj.l*  ;  and  this  lie  somcliincs  does  so  ar'ii- 
tnnly,  that  half  of  the  hnea  might  be  dispensed  with. 
At  aoMhar  limo  h*  poora  forth  loagt  ondloM  tpovcliea ; 
Yjt  e  i  ^?'.T<3':r«  to  siiow  his  »kill  as  an  orator  in  its  ut- 
na»;  ^nitiancy.  by  ingenious  syllogisms,  or  by  exciting 
pity  Miay  of  M*  scenes  resemble  a  suit  at  law,  in 
I  mho  are  iho  parties  oppooed  to  one 
«.  mtmmmwMm  tho  presMWO  of  n  third  per- 
son as  jodge.  do  not  confine  themselvc!  to  what  their 
pwasat  utoatioa  requires  ;  but,  beginning  their  story 
a«  lha  mmn  iohmU  period,  accuse  their  adveraw^  niid 
:f:eir.*e!ve*,  doing  all  this  with  those  turns 
wfeucn  axe  (itail.At  to  pleaders,  and  frcquetuly  with 
those  which  are  usual  among  sycophants.  Thus  the 
to  naho  hM  pootiy  oatontining  to  tho 
la  waoiblancio  to  thoif  daily  and  firvoor* 

•tf  t>.ir*!]it,  c^rrfi:,2  on  and  deciding,  or  St  least  !i«!tcn- 
Bg  to,  law¥\:;'.s  <in  this  account  Quintilian  psrticu- 
iMf  rcc9rdi>^>d«  hitn  to  the  young  orator,  who  may 
karc  more  by  studyiag  him  than  the  older  tragedian*  ; 
an  opinion  marked  wiUi  his  usual  accuracy.  But  it  is 
ra»v  to  *<•«•  thit  fuch  a  rrcoinmendation  convcvs  no 
high  eulogioin,  sioca  eloqoeixe  may  indeed  hnd  place 
■I  dM  inm»  wham  k  m  railaUo  to  Ibe  capacity  and 
obftfTt  of  the  mr-nr\  who  is  speaking:  hnt  when  rhot- 
ocic  steps  into  iLc  (/lace  of  the  immediate  expression 
W  OOtll.  it  is  no  longer  poeticol^Tho  fl^O  Of  Eo> 
lipidM  M.  oo  ^  whoK,  not  ooooprcssed  enough, 
thoogh  it  preaoMa  m  with  some  very  happily-drawn 
•:  ctun-s  arni  .fi:,'<  n  o:'.*  tiirns  of  lan^jiia^e  ;  it  has  nei- 
ther the  dignity  and  energy  ot  Aischylus,  nor  the  chaste 
pm»  of  Sofdiodes.  fn  his  expmarions  he  frenuently 
«t  the  »  ttraorltn.irv  and  stnnpe.  ntid.  on  the  0th- 
a  tAtA,  lose»  hsiUisclf  in  commonplace  ;  and  too  of- 
taa  %t  tone  of  bis  speeches  becomes  quite  every-day, 
and  *tMMdi  ftom  the  iwi^of  the  Uukbi  to  level 
I  nmOMi  M  mil  w  on  Moom  of 


hia  almost  ludicrous  delineation  of  many  charactensth. 
peculiarities  (soch  as  the  clumsy  deportment  of  Pcn- 
thcvis  111  a  female  garb,  when  befooled  by  Bacchus 
{Baccha,  t.  782,  Hgq.),  or  the  greedinesa  of  Hercoles 
(Aiettiht  V.  1M,  mqq.),  and  ne  bofaterotw  deneodt 
on  the  hospitality  of  Admetu.^%  Enrtpidi  s  was  a  fore- 
runner of  the  new  comedy  ;  for  which  he  has  an  evi- 
doni  inclinition,  »incc,  nnder  the  names  belonging  to 
the  ege  of  heroes,  he  fircquently  paints  real  per?<oria|res 
of  his  own  time.  Monander  al?o  expressed  an  extra- 
ordinary admiration  fur  hiin,  and  declared  himself  to 
be  his  schoUr ;  and  there  is  a  fragment  of  Philemon, 
fall  of  aneli  ttrtfavagent  edouralion  of  bim  that  it  al- 
most seems  to  be  intended  as  a  jest.  'If  Ik  <]■  .vi' 
ho  iiays,  or  makes  one  of  his  personages  itay,  '  really 
possessed  sensation,  ae  aome  suppose,  I  would  bang 
nmelf  in  oider  to  eee  Euripides.'  The  sentiments 
of  the  more  enelent  Ariatophanes,  his  contemporary, 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  veneration  whirh  the 
later  comic  writers  had  for  bim.  Aristophanes  re> 
proachcs  or  banters  him  for  Me  lowermg  the  dignity  of 
tragedy,  by  exhibiting  so  many  heroes  as  whining  and 
tattered  beggars  (Rana.  v.  841,  1063. — Acham.,  395, 
seqq. — Pax,  v.  147);  by  introducmg  the  vulgar  ~ 


of  ordinary  life  ( Itoiue.  v.  968) ;  by  the  eonoroos  aD> 
mcaningneas  of  hit  ehoral  odee,  end  the  feebleitesa  of 

his  verf^es  {Rana,  v.  1300,  srgq. — Par,  v  5*J2) ;  and 
by  the  loquacity  of  all  his  personage:),  however  low 
their  rank  or  nnanilable  their  character  might  he.  He 
charges  hi«  dramas  with  sn  immoral  tendency  (/2an<t, 
V.  850,  1013,  Hm.—Nubes,  v.  1371).  and  himself 
with  contempt  for  the  gods  and  fondness  for  newfan- 
gled doctrine*.  {Rana,  v.  887.  »eqq.)  He  laugba  at 
hie  affeetatiott  of  pbiloeopby  end  rfaelorie.  (Rana, 
815,  826.  966,  970,  1078.  1076  )  .\ristophanc.s.  in- 
deed, persecutes  him  indefatigably  and  inexorably ;  he 
wat  oidained  to  be,  aa  it  were,  bta  perpetual  scourge, 
that  none  of  hia  vagaries  in  morals  or  in  art  mjgfat  re- 
main nncensured.  Although  Aristophanes,  as  a  comic 
drarnali'.'.,  is,  by  means  of  his  parodies,  iho  foe  of  the 
tragic  poets  in  general,  yet  he  nowhere  attaciis  Soph- 
oelea ;  end  even  in  the  places  in  wMeb  he  fastens  on 
the  weak  si:!i«  of  vEschvhis.  his  revercnee  for  him  ia 
manifest,  and  he  evenrwhcrc  opposes  his  gigantic  pro- 
portions to  the  ptly  Ingenuity  of  EuripiucK,  He  has 
laid  open,  with  immonaeonderaUnding  and  inexhauat- 
ible  wit,  his  sophistical  eubtlety,  hia  ibetorieal  and  pbi!« 

osophical  pretensions,  his  immorality  and  sednctivc  ef- 
feminacv,  and  the  merely  sensual  emoiiona  he  excites. 
Aa  ino<!em  judges  of  art  have  for  the  most  part  e^ 
teemed  Aristophanes  to  be  nothing  bettor  than  an 
extravagant  and  slattderous  buffoon,  and,  moreover, 
have  not  understood  the  art  of  iran.slating  the  humour- 
one  dren*  he  gives  eubjecU  into  the  truths  which  lie 
at  the  bottom,  they  have  attacbed  but  little  importeneo 
to  opinion — .\fter  all  that  ha."  gone  before,  we  must 
not  losn  sight  of  the  fact,  thai  Kuripidcs  was  yet  a 
Greek,  and  a  contemfNnry,  too.  of  many  of  the  great- 
est men  that  Greece  possessed  in  plitics,  phiioaopby, 
history,  and  the  graphic  art.  If,  when  compared  wHk 
his  predeccs^^ors,  he  sMnds  far  below  them,  wheti  com- 
pared with  many  modems  he  is  far  superior  to  them, 
lift  is  particularly  strong  in  the  represenUtion  of  •  die- 
tempered  and  erring  mind,  given  up  to  its  pamiona  to 
a  degree  of  pi  rcnsv.  {Ltmginu^.  3  )  He  is  excel- 
lent when  the  aabjeei  leads  principally  to  emotion,  and 
baa  no  higher  claime;  and  atill  more  on  occasions 
when  even  moral  beauty  tfeeaaods  pathos.  Few  of  hie 
l)ieco!«  are  without  single  passages  that  are  charmingly 
beautiful.  Take  him  altogether,  it  is  by  no  means  my  in- 
tention to  deny  that  he  poeeeeees  extraordinary  lalenU; 
I  onlv  maintain  that  they  «ne  not  united  to  4  diapO* 
sUion  honouring  the  rigour  of  moral  pnnciplee  and  the 
holiness  of  religious  feelings  above  everything  else  *' 
iThtOrt  9f  the  Oruks,  U  ed.,  p.  133,  sejj.)— Of  the 
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we  iiavc  rcruaiiiiin^  at  the  prescnl  day  only  eigbieeo 
tragedies  and  one  satyric  piece  The  following  are 
the  tiUiOt  and  subjecta :  1.  'Exo^q,  Muuba.  The  uc- 
rifice  of  Polyxena,  whom  the  Greeka  immohle  (o  the 
manr-s  Achilles,  and  the  vengeance  which  Hocuba, 
doubly  uuroriunale  la  liavmg  hceu  reduced  to  captivity 
end  deprived  of  her  children,  takes  upon  Polymncator, 
the  niuderer  of  bcr  son  Poiydorae,  focm  the  eubject  of 
thta  tngedj.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Grecian  camp 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  The  shade  of  Polydorus, 
whose  body  remains  witliout  the  riUM  of  aepultiue,  has 
the  prologue  assigned  it.  Emins  end  L.  AeeiiiB«  and 
in  modern  time-;  Fr2=^:nas  of  Koltcrdam,  have  trans- 
lated lliis  play  iiuo  Latin  verse.  Ludovico  Dolce  ha» 
given  an  Italidii  version  of  it;  several  passages  have 
hera  readeted  into  Fieacb  lay  Le  Haipe  i  Ractne  owes 
to  it  some  fine  vereee  in  hie  Andromeebe  end  Tphigenia, 
ant!  Voltaire  has  imitated  some  parts  in  his  M^rope. — 
i  'Opiartiic,  Orettet.  The  scene  of  this  play  is  laid 
at  Argos,  the  seventh  day  after  the  murder  of  Clyiem- 
iicstra.  It  is  on  this  day  that  the  j>eople,  in  f  ii! 
scmhly.  arc  tu  sit  in  judgment  upon  Orestes  and  ijiuc- 
ira  The  only  hope  of  the  accused  is  in  Menelaus, 
who  has  iuat  arrived ;  but  tbie  nnQce«  who  aecretlj 
niin»  at  the  tuoceBeion,  ativa  vp  the  people  in  {tfirate 
tk>  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the 
parricides.  The  sentence  is  accordingly  pronounced, 
but  the  execution  of  it  iateft  to  the  culprits  themselves. 
They  meditate  taking  vengeance  by  slaying  Helen  ; 
hut  this  prmcess  is  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Apol- 
lo, who  hnrins  ab<iiii  a  double  marriage,  by  uniting 
Orestes  with  ifermiooe,  the  daughter  of  Helen,  and 
Electra  with  Pyladee.  Thb  ddnoAement  ie  nnwonhy 
of  the  tragedy.  The  piece,  moreover,  is  full  of  comic 
and  satiric  Uaiu.  Some  comment4.lor»  thmk  imy  rec- 
•igniso  the  portrait  of  Socrates  in  that  of  the  simple 
tod  virtuooecttiMD  who.  In  the  aaaembly  of  the  people, 
rindertakea  the  defiroee  of  Orettee.  This  play  is  as- 
.  r  'x  d  by  some  to  Euripides  the  younf,n  r,  nephew  of 
;ie  foruier. — 3.  4>oll/<ao(U,  PhtctiiSMa.  1  he  subject 
jf  this  piece  is  the  death  of  Eteoclcs  and  Polyniccs 
The  chorus  is  composed  of  yonng  Phfi  nirian  females, 
»ent,  according  to  ihe  custom  established  by  Agenor, 
to  the  city  of  Thebes,  in  order  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  The  piologne  is 
assigned  to  JoeaaU.  Grotioa  rogatde  the  Phoanikav 
»»  the  chef-d'<zuvre  of  Euripides  :  a  more  elevated  and 
heroic  tone  prevails  throughout  it  than  is  to  be  found  m 
any  other  of  his  pieces.  The  subject  of  the  Phcenis- 
s«»  is  that  alao  of  the  Thebais  of  Seneca.  Statius  baa 
Itkewtaa  imitaled  it  in  his  epic  poem,  and  Kotrou  in 
the  first  two  acl.s  of  his  Antigone — 4  M^icJna,  Medea. 
The  vengeance  taken  by  Medea  on  the  un^ateful  Ja- 
eon,  to  whom  she  has  sacrificed  all,  and  who,  on  bis 
arrival  at  Corinth,  abandons  her  fq^  royal  bride,  forms 
the  subject  of  this  tragedy.  W'iiat  constituleji  the 
principal  charm  of  the  piece  is  the  simplicity  ond  clear- 
ness of  the  action^  and  the  foiee  and  natural  cast  of 
the  clianetefa.  *rhe  exposition  of  the  play  is  mode  in 
a  monologue  by  the  nurse  ;  t!ic  chorus  is  composed  of 
Connthian  females,  a  circumstance  which  does  not  fail 
to  gife  an  air  of  great  improbability  to  thia  portion  of 
the  plol.^  It  ia  said  that  Euripideu  gave  to  the  world 
two  editiona  of  ibis  tragedy,  and  that,  in  the  first,  the 
children  of  Medea  were  put  to  death  by  the  Corinthi- 
ans, while  in  the  second,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  it 
ia  their  mother  herself  who  slays  them.  Aceoiding  to 
this  hypothesis,  the  137Rlh  verse  and  those  immediato- 
ly  following,  in  which  Medea  says  that  she  wili  impose 
on  Corinth,  contemptuously  styled  by  her  the  land  of 
Sisyphus,  an  expiator?  festival  for  this  crime,  h^ve 
been  retained  by  mistake  b  thetofision  u»  whicii  they 
fhould  have  disappeared.  Medea  ha8  no  expiation  to 
demand  of  the  Corinthians,  if  they  are  not  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  her  sons.  (Compare  BdUigtr,  JMe*  i 
dsa  EmwdM,  dcc—ifatiAue,  Jfisc,  »ol.  1,  p.  1, 
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qui  supersvnt  gcuuina,  ikc  .  p.  16.5  )    iElian  infomt 

us  ( V.  i/.,  5,  21X  that  the  Coriatbiaiw  nerailed  om 
Euripidea  to  altar  tlie  ciadition  in  question:  hs  mifat 

no  mention,  however,  of  any  char  ;:':  m  !lie  piece  itself 
According  to  others,  they  purchased  ttia  CMmtuitcs 
for  the  sum  of  five  UlenU.  The  snb^set  ef  ihsMsdM 
was  a  £ftvoorite  one  with  the  dnnatte  writen  of  for 
mer  times,  and  has  proved  no  leaa  ao  with  the  irod 
ems.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  .Neor-nuMi 
of  Sicyooia,  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  Ovid,  aiiii  S«a- 
eca  ;  among  the  latter,  Lndovieo  Dolce,  Qbvir,  Gor* 
neille,  Sec  — 5.  'I?rro>frof  fTTt^ru'O^npor,  fjtfpolf- 
tut  Corom/cr,  "  Hippolylus  wearing  a  crown."  Tht 
subject  of  this  tragedy  is  the  saiMwith  that  vrhick 
Racine  has  taken  tot  the  basis  of  hisPbidte, a sBlijact 
eminently  tragical.  It  pieaenta  to  oar  view  a  fendt, 
a  feeble-minded  womnn,  the  victim  of  the  rtuir.tueot 
of  Vetius,  who  has  inspired  her  with  a  cntniiul  pu- 
sion.  An  object  of  honor  to  him  whom  she  lores, 
and  not  daring  to  reveal  her  own  shame,  she  dies,»ftei 
having  engaged  Theseus,  by  her  mi«rcprtseat*ljoni,ic 
become  the  destroyer  of  his  own  son.  The  title  of 
this  tngedj  is  probably  derived  from  the  ciowa  nhid 
Htppolytns  oflwe  to  tnuoM.  Euripides  at  fintgsnii 

the  name  of  'IrrTtJP.i  ro^  KaXimrofir.  or.  He  aficvirf 
retoucberf  it,  and,  changing  the  caiaslroimc  m>i  th« 
title,  reproduced  it  in  me  year  that  Pericles  died.  It 
gained  the  prize  over  the  pieces  of  lophon  lod  Ion, 
which  had  competed  with  it  in  the  contest.  It  is  toot- 
lime<<  cited  under  the  title  of  the  Pha,(iru,  atid  cel- 
ebrated chef-d'oeuvre  of  Racine  is  an  imitation  of  it, 
as  well  aa  the  tragedy  of  Seneea,  which  last,  hovsver, 
rather  mcritn  liie  name  of  a  parody.  .\  co»n;ian»oe 
between  the  Ui(>polytiis  of  Euripidea  and  ihc  ?hiin 
of  Racine,  is  given  by  Louis  Racine,  in  the  .Vrmmrt* 
de  rAtadenie  des  Itucrip,  et  BeUu-Ltttrtty  foL 
p.  300  ;  and  by  the  Abbd  Batteox  in  the  tame  ealtcc- 
lion,  vol.  A'Z,  J).  4.')2.  Consult  al^o  the  work  of.Voj. 
VV  iibelm  Schlegel,  Paris,  1805,  8ro,  "  Ct/wjfamut* 
tntre  U  Fkeire  ie  Raeme  et  edit  d'Eunptde."- 
n.  '.\7.KTiaTtc,  AlcesliM.  The  subject  of  this  tragedy 
IS  moral  and  affecting.  It  ia  a  wife  who  dies  li»r  the 
sake  of  prolonging  her  husband's  existence.  lit  ob- 
ject is  to  ahow,  that  eonjugal  affection  and  an  sbten- 
anee  of  the  rites  of  hospiulity  an  not  solenri  to  p 
without  their  reward.  Hercules,  whom  Adrnctui  had 
kindly  received  while  unfortunate,  having  learned  thai 
Alcestis,  the  wife  of  the  monarch,  had  cofiSDmmisd 
her  mournful  Hacrifu-e,  seeks  her  in  the  shades,  V)d  !«• 
stores  her  to  her  liutibaiad.  In  thi^  piece,  u  ia  MUM 
others  of  Euripides,  the  introduction  of  comic  lu^:^ 
into  a  tragic  aubject  is  (men  to  joat  criticUm.  .Al- 
though the  diancter  of  Hereulea  ie  intsnsting  and 
wiH-drawn,  and  though  the  plav,  in  gencrjl,  onir- 
many  beauties,  it  is,  nolwiibstai.ding,  regarded  o:.*: 
of  the  most  feeble  productions  of  our  tumor— 7.  'Av- 
dpofiaxtit  Andromache.  The  death  of  the  son  of  idui* 
Ics,  whom  Orestes  slays,  after  having  earned  off  &Ma 
him  Herniione,  forms  tiie  subject  of  the  pitcc  Tiie 
scene  is  baid  in  Tbetidium,  a  city  of  Thesialy,  wu 
Pharsaloa.  Some  have  pretended,  that  the  aim  of  Eu- 
ripides in  writing  this  tragedy  was  to  render  odious  tbt 
kw  of  the  Athenians  which  permitted  bigamy.  (Con- 
sult RefklAim  aur  VAiiirmtufue  d'Ewiptdt  'J  tut 
FAndromum  de  /{octM,  par  Louu  Radnt,  it  the 
Mem.  d»  PAeai  dee  hump.,  &c.,  vol.  10,  p  HI.) 
Racine,  in  the  preface  to  his  Andr«}naque.  hold*  di* 
following  language  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  tajHtiit* 
the  subjoet  which  be  has  adopted  in  his  own  piece 
"  .Aiidromaqne,  dans  Kuripide,  craiiil  pour  la  Vie  (U 
.Molossus.  qui  est  uu  fils  qu'elle  a  eii  de  Pyrrhe*. 
qu'Herniione  veut  faire  mourir  avoc  sa  mere  Mai» 
ici  il  oe  a'agit  point  de  Moloaaos.  Andromaque  ne 
cmmeit  paa  d'mntm  maii  qo^Haetor,  ni  d'auire  fib 
qQ'ADtyaau.  J'ai  cm  on  eck  aa  canfbmtr  4 1'idas 
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;^uc  irons  maintenaDt  de  cctte  pTincc««e.  La 
ptu^i  «]«  cetii  <)Ui  out  eoteadu  puler  d'Andromaque 
ne  Ja  coonoufcol  que  pour  U  veuve  d'Hector,  et  pour 
k  min  i'Mt/aaax.  Oa  m  crait  pM  qu'ello  doivo 
•Mwr  na  Mti«  mui  ni  no  anlPB  fils  ;  et  je  dooto  que 
us  i4.'im * d'Andronisque  cusscnt  f  i  L  sar  i'ecpril  de 
»pecuteurB  runpreeuon  qu't- lle»  oul  faite,  «  ellee 
:  c«Qle  pour  ua  Wtn  fiU  que  celui  qu'elle  ttNrit 
(f'Uf  ctor  "  Ii  IS  eatv  to  perceive  from  this  how  much  J 
Ui4.  i  rtiicu  jjofct  has  euuobled  by  the  change  ihc  char-  \ 
•cier  of  his  herome. — 8.  'I«tndff,  Suppiira,  "  Ttic 
F«MkS(VpltinM."  Hia  eccoe  of  tfab  tragedy  i»  laid 
M  froniflf  <M  temple  of  Gene  «t  Ehraiia,  whiilier  the 
Atpte  fetniies.  wis  '  h  ;^hands  have  perished  before 
Tbcbes,  ha««  ioiiowed  ttieir  king  Adxisius,  lu  liie  hope 
oi  ec^s^ng  Tbeseua  to  take  up  arms  in  their  behalf, 
and  o6cani  the  ritee  of  sepulture  for  their  dead,  whose 
bodies  were  withheld  by  the  Thebans.  Theseus  yields 
to  (beir  request  and  promises  his  assistaDce  In  et- 
Umrv  tkm  ptqr  tim  tbiid  year  of  the  90th  Olympiad, 
ik»  iMBtNMh  of  dw  PelopoDiMMUi  wo;  Enripides 
wnhet^.  it  i»  sjid,  to  detach  the  Ar^ves  from  the  Spar- 
tan Mufefi.  His  attempt,  however,  failed,  and  the 
tttt:T  was  signed  by  which  Mantinea  was  sacnfked  to 
thr  aaibttum  of  Lacedwwm.  Tbo  OJ^OoitioD  of  this 
piece  has  not  die  same  Antt  m  the  ml :  it  n  impo- 
•  ar.d  splcrjdid,  and  made  wiihoat  Uie  intervention 
0^  aa  actual  prologue ;  for  the  monologue  by  which 
JBAn,  tho  BiodMr  of  TheaeiM,  mokeo  known  the  sub 


of  the  pie--.-',  i-;  n  jir^ivr-r  ntWfcswed  to  Oercs,  in 
aiuca  Ui€  ft-C)tai  L-:t ^  t;i,<i3  A  place. — 9.  'l^iyivtia 
f  tv  Ki'fdSi,  Ijihu'i-i,}  in  Aulide,  "  Iphigenia  at 
'IIm;  subject  of  Ihia  tragody  t*  (b*  intended 
of  Iphigenia,  and  tier  reoeae  hf  Diim,  who 

sabstitQlc*  another  victitii.     It  i-  lln'  only  one  of  the 

tys  of  Euripides  thai  has  lo  piuiugue,  tor  it  is  well 
kwt.  that  tbe  Rketut,  whtcii  la  aho  deficient  in  this 
PBspec'.Kid  one  formerly     Hence  .Mu5t;ravc  has  coii- 
^tiu«ed  lOAt  liie  prescut  plav  hiid  also  ouce  a  prologue, 
ID  which  the  expoeition  of  the  piece  was  made  by  Di- 
ana ;  sod  JEbma  {Hi»L  An.t  7, 88)  cHm  a  pasnge  of 
tbe  IphigsNtiw  viUdi  wo  do  not  now  find  in  it,  tnd 
i  c^i  could  only  have  been  pronounced  by  Diana  ;  it 
annooacn  what  she  intends  to  do  for  the  purpose  of 
mtutg  Iphigeota.    Gichstadt,  howem,  and  Bockh, 
imfliutn,  tkat  the  Iphigenia  which  we  at  present  have 
coaid  not  have  been  furnished  with  a  prologue,  since, 
u'  :'■  .-i.J       n.  ihis  f  rolo<jue  ought  to  have  contained 
the  Ratal  which  w  put  ia  the  moittii  of  Agamemnon 
tftMn»4a,Mff.  H«teoB5cltheoiieladee,tlMttlMie 
mC'.-  V\o  trjg^-dies  with  this  name,  one  A^Tittcn  by  Eu- 
npMles  and  navtng  a  prologue,  the  other  composed  by 
CUipidoo  Ih*  yoonger,  and  which  is  also  the  one  that 
■0  SMT  poMiw.   (Bieksiidt,  de  Dram.  Gracorum 
Opwsee  Stffriea,  p.  99. — Bockk,  Graea  Tragadia 
Pm^(;'-i'n.  &.<;  .  p  2lfi, — (,'onsull  also  Brrmt,  J'hilo- 
tof.  ticytrdge  aiu  der  ScAtreiz,  p.  143,  and  Jacobt, 
Zmamta*  xm  Suh€r.  vol.  5.  pt.  S,  p.  401.)  Roeinohw 
zfiif'.f  xhm  story  of  Iphigenia  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
ci«ta  d\TOVte     (Consult  the  ('ompnraison  dc  fljthu 
renk  d'Eunvtiif  inee  T Ipkigeme  d'-  Haeitu,  par  Loui» 
Mmmt^  m  the  ilia.  i»  CAetd.  du  im»cr^.t  dke.,  vol. 
a.  p.  4M.>  It  hm  wkn  been  ticatfd  Lwlovieo 
Dolce  ar.d  ot  Ro'roit — 10.  'I^iyevrta  ;/  li'Tai'imir, 
Ifiktgfnt^  t%  TAunde,    Iphi|^ia  in  7'auris."  The 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  rooeood  by  Diana  from  the 
ktife  of  tbe  sacnficer,  and  transported  to  Tauris,  there 
•erres  the  goddess  as  a  priestess  in  her  temple.  Ores- 
tes baa  been  cl^*.  on  the  inhospitable  !<hore«4  of  this 
vmntry,  almog  #uh  hialriend  Pyladoi,  and  by  the  laws 
Taorb  tlwy  moat  bo  ncrifieod  to  Dimo.  Recog- 
kiwd  !>v  his  sifter  at  the  fatal  moment,  Orestes  con- 
4acia  her  back  to  their  cf^nmon  country.    A  mono- 
lifM  %^  f^hifeMa  oeeopioB  the  place  of  a  prologue 
■ni  ttpontion.    The  scene  where  Iphigenia  an<!  her 
hnikst  became  known  to  each  other  ia  of  a  deep  and 


touchiisf?  interest :  neverthcir Guimondde  la  Touchr 
is  said,  HI  ims  respect,  to  have  mirpassed  hts  model. 
— 11.  T^adff,  Troajdet,  "The  'I'rojan  feinalea." 
The  aotioa  of  thia  pieco  ia  prior  to  that  of  the  Uecubo. 
The  acane  ia  laid  in  the  Grecian  camp,  under  the  vraHt 
of  Troy,  which  haa  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tlii  foe  A 
body  of  fein4iio  caplivca  have  been  distributed  by  lot 
amona  the  victors.  Agamamnon  lias  reserved  Ca^ 
Sandra  for  bitn^^cif ;  Polyzena  ha.s  hten  itrunolatt  d  tc 
the  manes  of  Actiilles  ;  Andioia4che  uAet^  tc 
Ncopiolemus,  Hecuba  to  Uiyssca.  The  object  of  the 
poet  ia  to  show  ua  in  Hecnba  a  mother  bowed  down 
by  miafortnna.  Tba  Greoka  destroy  Astyatm x,  and  hii 
mangled  body  is  brought  in  to  the  inotlier  ol  Hector, 
his  own  parent  being  by  this  tune  carried  away  in  the 
train  of  Neoptotemua.  Ilium  is  liicn  given  aa  a  prey 
to  the  flainea.  l^is  succession  of  horrors  passes  in 
mournful  review  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  ;  yet 
there  IS  no  unity  of  action  to  constitute  u  subject  for 
the  piece,  and  cotuequently  the  play  haa  no  d^node 
ment.  Neptane  appaam  in  tlte  prologue.  Renaca  and 
M.  do  Chateaubrun  have  imitated  this  tr^nredy.— 
12.  haaxat,  Baceha,  "The  female  Baccliutialians." 
The  arrival  of  Baccbna  at  Thebes  and  the  death  of 
Peutbeua,  who  ia  torn  in  pieces  by  his  mother  and  aia* 
tcr — each  is  tbe  subject  of  this  piece,  in  which  Bsc- 
chus  open^  the  »ci  tie  ami  makc.t  iumsclf  known  :o  the 
Bpaetatora.  Brumojr  regards  this  ss  a  satync  drama  i 
in  thia,  however,  tie  »mntaken,  as  tbe  ehoivaof  tatjte 
can  never  be  dispensed  with  in  such  compositions. 
The  action  of  the  aaeeha  i»  very  defective  :  it  is  a  suc- 
cession of  rich  paintings,  of  tragk:  situations,  of  brill* 
iant  TenoBt  connected  together  by  a  very  feeble  intecw 
est  Tbe  apoctaelewbleh  this  tragedy  presented  raoft 
have  been  at  once  imposing  and  well  calculated  to  keep 
alive  curiosity.  (Compare  the  reuiarka  of  Prevost, 
Examai  de  la  tragidie  des  Baeehanttit  in  the  Theatrt 
ilf^  r.Vrrf,  by  Rnoul-Rochfttc,  vol.  9,  p.  376.)  Tiierc 
la  some  probabihty  for  supposing  that  we  have  this 
play  in  a  second  edition — 13.  'UpaK?.et6at,  Herarlida. 
'Hie  doicendanu  of  Uercales,  pmecuted  by  £oiye> 
tbiras,  flee  for  reliBge  to  Athena,  and  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  that  city.  The  .\thenian3  ler.d  aid,  and 
Eurystheus  becomes  the  victim  of  t^ic  vengeance  he 
was  about  bringing  upon  them.  loUs,  an  old  compan> 
ion  of  Hercules,  eiplains  the  subject  to  the  spectators. 
The  )>oct  manatres  to  impart  an  air  of  great  interest  to 
the  piece.  — 11.  'E/ei'T),  Helena  The  h(-(mic  is  laid  in 
E^pt,  where  MeneUua,  after  tbe  destruction  of  Troyt 
finda  Helen,  wlw  had  been  detained  there  by  Prateoa. 
king  of  that  country,  when  Paris  wished  to  mtivcyhcr 
to  Ilium.  Euriptdea  follows  m  this  the  accouiu  of 
Herodotus,  to  whicb  be  adds  some  particulars  of  his 
own  that  border  on  romance.  The  action  paaaea  at  the 
isle  of  Pharos,  where  Theoclymenus,  the  son  aiid  soe* 
cessor  of  Proteiin.  keeps  Helen  in  custody  with  the 
view  of  espousing  her.  She  employs  a  stratagem  in 
Older  In  eaeepe  from  his  power.  The  denouement  «f 
this  piece  resembles  that  of  the  Tphicf^nia  in  Tauris. — 
15.  'l<^,  Ion.  Ion,  son  of  Apollo  and  Crciisa,  dangb- 
tor  of  Eieehtbeos,  king  of  .Athens,  has  been  brought 
upamongthepneotaatDeipbi.  The  design  of  ApoUo 
is  to  make  him  paaa  ibr  th(»  sen  of  Xatbaa«  who  hae 

married  Creiisa.  The  interest  of  the  piece  COnsisU  in 
the  double  danger  which  Creu!>a  and  Ion  run  ;  the 
former  of  being  slain  bv  Ion,  and  tbe  latter  of  perishii^ 

hy  the  poison  prf  psred  for  him  by  a  mother  who  is  ijj- 
noraut  of  bis  being  her  son.  The  play,  however,  » 
somewhat  complicated,  and  has  need  of  a  Ions  ex|jO- 

sitkm,  which  is  assigned  to  Mercury.  Tbe  scene  is 
laid  at  the  entrance  of  Apolto*a  tcmpte  in  Delphi,  a 

place  expressly  chosen  in  order  to  give  to  the  specta- 
cle an  air  of  pomp  ami  solemnity.  A  religious  tone, 
full  of  gravity  and  .softness,  [lervades  tbe  whole  piece. 
There  is  much  resemblance  between  this  tragedy  and 
[the  Alhalu  of  Racine.— 16.  Vpa»XK^aiv6ftam, 
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Hercules  Jarena.  After  haviog  killed,  in  his  phransy, 
hit  wife  and  children,  Hercules  proceeds  to  submit 
himself  to  ceruiii  expiatory  ceremonies,  and  to  seek 
repose  at  Athens.  Amphiiryon  appears  in  the  pro* 
iMae:  tbs  sc«n«  is  Isid  st  Thebes.— 17.  'iU«ci]pa, 
EUiArm,  The  Mthjcet  of  Una  piece  l«s  been  tneledi 
also  hy  .'Eschylui  ami  Soijdacies,  but  by  each  in  his 
peculiar  way.  EunpiUes  tnmafers  iho  scene  from  the 
pelsce  of  ^gislhus  to  the  country  near  Argos :  the 
exposition  of  the  play  is  made  by  a  cultivator,  to 
whom  Elcctra  has  been  compelled  to  give  her  hand, 
but  wlio  has  taken  no  advantage  of  thu,  has  re- 
spected in  her  the  daughter  of  a  rojal  liue.  On  com- 
paring Euripides  with  SopliocleB»  we  will  find  him  in- 
ferior 10  the  latter  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject : 
be  succeeded,  however,  in  embellishing  ii  vviih  lu- 
teresting  episodes. — 18.  Rhtsus.    A  subject 

deiived  from  the  tenth  book  of  the  Ilied.  Some  etaie 
erilies  have  proved  that  this  piece  was  never  written  by 
Eurijii Jls.  (Consult  Di.i.scrlar.  n  mr  la  Ira^idie  dr 
Rhesus,  par  IlarUion,  in  the  Mem.  de  i'Acad.  dcM 
Ifucr.  el  BeUes-Leitrea,  voL  10,  p.  323. — Valckenaer, 
Diatribe  Euripidca,  c.  9,  •»f','7  — Br-':'.'!  Euripides, 
vol.  ii,  p.  4-14,  scqi^.,  *kc.) —  11^.  *^atn(jv,  Phatlhon. 
Of  this  play  we  have  about  eighty  verses  remainmg. 
CljmeDe,  the  mother  of  Pliaeuion,  is  the  wife  of  Me- 
rops,  kiiif  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Pfaaithon  pessee  ibr 
the  son  of  this  princt'.  The  vountf  man,  having  con- 
ceived some  doubts  resp&ciing  iiia  origin,  addresses 
himself  to  the  Sun.  The  catastrophe,  which  cost  him 
his  life,  is  well  known.  In  the  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
the  body  of  her  son  is  brought  to  Clymene,  at  the  very 
momtnl  when  Mtrops  is  occupied  with  the  cure  of 
procuring  for  him  a  bride. — 20.  Havuti,  Danai.  Of 
this  play  we  have  the  commencement  ekine,  onlese  ^ 
six'.y-fivp  vcrsc!3,  which  commonly  pass  for  a  part  of 
the  prologue,  aro  rather  to  bo  considered  as  the  proiiuc- 
tion  of  some  imitator,  who  has  proceeded  no  farther  in 
his  attempt  to  ape  the  stjrle  of^  Euripides.  This  last 
ie  the  hypothesis  of  Wolf.  (JUtt.  AmU  ,  vol .  2.  p.  394. ) 

— The  ancient  writers  ciie  also  a  poem  of  Euripides,  1 
to  which  we  have  alriiady  alluded,  under  the  title  of 
"EftiKtideiaVt  Funeral  hymn,"  on  the  death  of  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  of  the  oilier  At'inmans 
who  perished  in  the  disastrous  expedition  against  Syra- 
cuse. We  possess  also  two  Efji^ms  of  Eunpides, 
each  consisting  of  four  verses,  one  of  which  has  been 
preserved  for  us  in  the  Anthology,  and  the  odier  in 
Athcnaous.  There  have  also  come  down  to  us  five 
letters,  ascribed  to  Eunpitics,  and  wnll^ii  wiiii  sutii- 
cieot  purity  ndehnplidty  of  style  to  warrant  the  beUef 
thai  they  are  genoine  productions.  (Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Beck  in  his  edition  of  the  poet— vol.  7,  cd. 
Glasg.,  p.  720.)— Of  the  numerous  fragments  of  Eurip- 
ides that  have  reached  us,  it  seems  UDQecessary  here 
to  speak.  The  only  production  worth  mentioning,  af- 
ter those  already  noticed,  is  the  satyric  drama  entitled  j 
Cyclops  {KvkXu\1').  The  Greek  satyric  drama  must 
not  hr  confounded  with  the  satire  of  the  Romans, 
from  which  it  was  toully  distinct.  (Bentley  on  Phal- 
ari*,  p.  246,  ei  Imd.,  1816.)  It  was  a  novel  and 
mixed  kind  of  play,  first  exhibited  by  Praiinas,  proba- 
bly at  a  period  not  long  subseqaeat  to  Olynip.  70,  3. 
B.C.  499.  (Tkeatrt  of  tha  Greelb,  U  *d.7?  118.) 
The  poet,  bonowirv^  from  tn«crdy  its  externa^  form 
and  mythological  matcmls,  add^  a  chorus  of  i-styrs, 
with  their  lively  songs,  gestures,  and  movemenU.  This 
species  of  composition  quickly  obtained  great  celebri- 
ty. The  Hmgic  poets,  in  eootplianee  with  the  humour 
of  their  auditors,  deemed  it  advlNable  to  combine  this 
ludicrous  ezhibitioa  with  their  graver  pieces.  Due  aar 
tyrie  drama  was  added  to  each  tragie  trilogy,  ea  long 
M  the  custom  of  conunding  with  a  series  of  plays, 
and  not  with  single  pieces,  continued.  iGschylus. 
Sophocles,  and  Euni-idcB  were  all  distinguished  satyr- 
ic composm ;  and  m  tl^  Cyclops  of  the  latter  we  |i«a- 


seas  the  only  extant  speomMB  9t  this  stngnlsr  tMit- 
tion.    Notwithstsnding,  however,  its  bailesqtic  iupt- 
dients,  the  tragic  character  was  so  far  premrved  m  iat 
natync  play,  that  the  subject  appears  to  have  beta 
alwaya  historical,  and  the  action  peitly  seiioui^ilM^ 
with  B  fartonnte  cataetmphe.  No  lem  than  tnfMy 
and  comedv,  the  satyric  drama  had  its  ptc  jliariadip 
proprialc  stago  decOTStioiis,  representing  woods,  csfM, 
mountains,  and  other  diversities  of  the  svl  van  landmpi. 
Satyrs  old  and  young,  with  Sil^uis  in  bis  vaiMsi|N, 
were  distinguished  mm  one  another  by  the  viriety  of 
their  protesque  masks,  crLuvrin!  w     km',',  fhi;;; ,['\ 
hair ;  while  the  Satyrs  were  negltgeotiy  clad  in  ssini 
of  beeata,  and  the  Silcni  deeenled  wM  fdaadi  sf 
flowers  skilfully  woven.    The  satyr-parts,  too,  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  acted  l)y  pantomimic  petiiiica- 
era,  mmriag  on  a  kind  of  stilts,  to  give  more  comphtatp 
thn  appearance  of  goat'elegik   The  choral  daaee,  it  ii 
hardly  necmaary  to  remailt,  was  thoroughly  ruitic,  pe- 
culiarly  lively,  and  (juite  opposite  in  character  to  the 
solemn  and  impressive  movements  which  accemptiued 
the  serieoe  trsgedy.    (Compare  Casauhon,  de  Set. 
Poeif ,  1.  5.)    Iho  fable  of  the  Cyclops  of  Euripidet 
IS  drawn  from  the  Odyssey.    The  subject  is  Ulfsm 
depriving  Polyphemus  of  his  eye,  after  having  mioi- 
icated  hun  with  wine.   In  order  to  connect  with  ihc 
story  e  cboras  of  satyrs,  the  poet  hae  raeeaiw  is  tbr 
following  expedient.    He  supposes  that  Silenii».  awi 
his  tons,  the  Satyrs,  in  seeking  over  every  sea  kt  Bac- 
chus, whom  pirates  have  carried  away,  have  been  (hip. 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  they  bare  hlha 
into  the  hands  of  Polyphemus.    The  Cfch^  In 
made  slaves  of  them,  and  has  compelled  ihtiiiioKnd 
bia  sbesp.    Ulysses,  having  been  cast  on  tbe  nmc 
ooBBt,  aoM  hevinf  been,  in  Hko  manner,  made  capim 
by  Polyphemus,  finds  in  these  satyrs  a  willing  banded 
accomplices.   They  league  with  him  against  their  rou- 
ter, but  their  excessive  cowardice  renders  them  nry 
useless  auxiliaries.    They  profit^  however,  by  fats  vk> 
tory,  and  embark  alone  with  him,-— Among  the  Maio 
I  ous  editions  of  Euripides  which  have  issued  from  the 
press,  the  folkining  are  particularly  worthy  of  noure: 
that  of  Beeh,  oommeneed  1^  Morns,  lift.,  IT;8-«8, 
3  vols.  4to  :  that  of  Mtisijravp,  Oxm.,  1778,  4  vob 
4to;  Ibat  of  Matthi»,  Li/m.,  181^37,  lOvoU.  8to  ; 
and  the  vaiimmm  Glasgow  edition,  1820,  9  voi«  S\n 
—Of  tbe  seperato  nbya,  the  beet  editiooa  are  those  oi 
Person.  6runck,VatehMn«r,  Monk,  dke.  TbeDi«i(w 
of  Valckenaer  [Diatribe  in  Euripidis  padiUirvt^Jn- 
malum  rekquuu,  Lusi.  Bat.,  1767,  4io}  is  &  cioirt^ 
piece  of  eritieiara,  and  eontahu  some  happy  conecucvM 
of  the  text  of  the  fragments.    It  is  an  excelleot  work 
for  those  who  wish  to  be  acquainled  with  the  philo- 
sophical ojnniona  of  Euripides,  and  with  the  fifcul  ii 
character  of  hia  style,  as  dislil«aithed  from  that  oi 
Sophocles.— ir.  A  nephew  of  the  prwMdiaf 
!  .T.  r.—Korhh.  de  Trag.  Grac  ,  xiv.  and  xviii ),  com- 
monly styled  Euripides  Junior.    He  was  a  drsBitic 
poet,  like  hia  nnelo.  mid  oxhibited,  besides  his  o«d 
com|>osition»,  several  plavs  of  the  latter,  thso«<»4; 
one  of  these  gained  the  prize.    Bockh  and  otlms 
pect  that  he  reproduced  tbe  Iphgenia  tn  AmIi*,  •«! 
perbapa  the  PaiwmHta.  {Yid.  pieeediog  article.)  Ta 
tWs  Enripides  is  aseribed.  by  Smiae.  an  ediuoc  m 
Homer.    {Thcat  r  J  'ht  Grrrhs.  2rf  ed  ,  p.  168.) 

EoaiPDs,  a  narrow  strait,  dividing  Eubcea  liom  d-^ 
main  land  of  Greece,  and  eoppoeed  to  have  been  form.  ^ 
1)V  an  earthquake,  or  some  other  coovulsioo  of  natore, 
which  tore  Eulxra  from  tbe  Bflcotian  cosst,  (^*^-' 
ap,  Stroh  .  60  )  Several  of  the  nncienK^  »  reportsd, 
that  the  tide  in  tbia  strait  ebbed  and  flowed  seven  unM 
in  the  day.  and  as  many  timee  Mig  the  night,  sei 
that  the  current  wa.i  so  strong  as  to  nrrrst  the  progress 
of  ships  in  full  sail     {V'tmip.  Mela,  %,  l—Strah, 

403.— P/tn.  2, 100.)    According  to  the 
nlar  •eeoanl,  Aiimoite  dnpnnd  himeeif  ham  out  o» 
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co&ffnn.  frofD  not  beiiii^'  Mr  tn  arcnnnf  for  to  'jirusiial ;  were  aw»rc,  that  the  story  of  theEuripus  chsngingilf 
a  BOttoaof  tltemter.   The  story,  however,  is  devoid  j  course  always  seTen  times  duhog  toe  day  was  un- 
{fU.  Aristoteles.) — From  tM»  rapid  |  feamled ;  tnd  fhe  aeeoant  given  of  H  by  Livy  (28,  Q) 

^   corresponds,  in  some  measure,  with  that  of  my  Athe- 

mail  tufonnant.   The  bridge  which  anciently  C0QDeci> 
ed  the  main  land  and  the  isbnd  was  conaidnabty  loaK> 
«r  dun  tbtt  which  at  present  serves  the  ssinc  jMirp-n'^e 
informed,  that  the  strait  was  made  iuuie  nar- 
row hy  a  dike,  which  ihc  inhabitants  of  Chalcis  con- 


of  the  current,  iho  Kuripus  derived  its  an- 
cMOl  aans  (ti,  bene,  and  ch-tu.  jacio).    Lvvy's  ac- 
I  if  lhi>  unit  appears  the  most  rational.    "  A 
dMfireas  station  for  a  float,"  oboarraa  tbii  wii> 
ftr,  *  can  hardly  be  found ;  beoidot  Aat  tiw  wlndyniib 
iown  sudiktily  and  witli  ;:r(  it  fury  from  the  high 


aMxmtaioaon  each  side,  the  strait  itself  of  the  iluripus  !  strucled  to  lessen  the  passage  ;  and  it  is  by  oo 
km  Ml  «kb  urf  flow  seven  tinwe  •  day,  at  ilalod  improbehle,  -*  -  ■  ... 


koitrr»,  as  rrpon  savis ;  but  the  current  changing  irreg 

ulaiiy,  Uke  the  wiod,  froin  one  point  to  another,  is  i  rounilcd  on  the  land  side  by  a  wiJe  marsb,  wa 
homed  aloDg  like  a  torrent  tumbling  from  a  steep  mcriy  covered  by  the  waters  of  tho  Euripas."  i 
Dttn;  ao  that,  night  or  dsfi  ^up*  can  never  lie  '      '   '  ..... 
**  (Lw  ,28,  6.)  The  ttfiite  are  bow  etlled,  by 


s  coTTDpiton  of  the  ancient  name,  the  straits  of  Negro- 
ftmt.  H«ibbotwe  visiied  the  Eoripus,  and  the  account 
glon  by  this  intelligent  traveller  of  its  appearance  in 
sar  own  days  is  deserving  of  being  cited.  "  What  I 
witnessed  of  the  Eunpus  was,  that  the  stream  (lows 
w;rh  Tiolcnce.  hke  a  mill-race,  under  tho  bridges,  and 
'iax  a  strong  eddy  ia  observaUe  on  that  aide  from  which 
Tt  ia  abooi  to  nn,  iboat  ■  liondnd  yude  above  the 
Widges  :  tho  current,  however,  not  being  at  all  appa- 
net  at  a  grentter  distance,  either  to  the  south  or  north. 
Tel  die  mmg  end  ftnrtag  are  eaid  to  be  visible  at 
Ws  or  a  dozen  Ingtiea  distance,  at  each  side  of  the 
•trait,  by  marks  shown  of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
wtttr^n  'CTcral  small  bays  on  both  coasts.  The  depth 
sf  the  stream  is  very  inconsiderable,  not  much  more 
ian  foBT  feet.  Tlw  eeeooBt  vtliieli  Wbeler  copied 
*n-n  th*^  ]i-^wt  Babin,  respecting  the  changes  of  the 
L*it\wM,  a:id  which  iie  collected  on  the  spot,  though 
MX  from  hits  personal  experience^  be  DOt  being  long 
«M|^  m  tho  plaM>  wu,  that  it  woe  subject  to  the 
aaae  tasse  as  die  tideo  oF  fhe  ocean  for  eighteen  days 
.if  fteT  rt-^oon,  and  was  irregular,  havini^  twelve,  thir- 
leva,  or  iimrteen  Sowings  and  ebbings  for  the  other 
eJereo  days ;  that  is,  that  it  was  regiHar  for  the  three 
last  days  of  the  old  moon  and  the  eight  Hrst  of  the 
new.  then  irregular  for  five  days,  regular  again  for  the 
next  seven,  and  irregular  for  the  other  six.  The  water 
siideai  nee  to  tsn>  feet,  and  tunajhr  not  above  one ; 
nd,  cooUaiy  to  tike  oeeem,  it  flowed  toward*  the  sea, 
and  etibed  urtraids  the  main  land  of  Thcssalv,  north- 
ward. On  the  irregular  days  it  rose  for  half  an  hour, 
nd  Ufer  three  quarters  ;  but,  when  regular,  was  six 
boars  in  each  direction,  losing  an  hour  a  day.  It  did 
DOC  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  wind.  A  Greek  of 
•Irvn*.  Ari.o  hid  resided  three  years  at  Egrtpn,  told 
m  that  he  cooaidered  the  changes  to  depend  chiefly 
m  tfte  wind,  wUeh,  owing  to  the  high  tanda  in  tiM  vi>' 
ctr:fT  of  the  strait,  is  parttcnlarly  varinWe  in  this  place. 
The  two  great  gulfs,  for  so  they  may  be  called,  at  the 
Mrth  and  south  of  the  strait,  which  present  a  large 
nijbeo  to  every  atvm  that  blows,  and  receive  the 
oMe  fofce  ef  the  Archipelago,  communicate  with 
eacb  other  »'  t!i!s  r.arrow  shallow  channel  ;  so  that  the 


that  the  whole  of  the  flat  on  wUdi  tho 

'  forftfirt!  ••nrt  of  Egripo  now  stanrJ-,      I  which  is  sur- 

s  for- 
{Jfob- 

houte't  JoumegtWl  1,  Lett.  29, p.  '37i,tcq^.,Am.  ed.} 
EuaoPA,  I.  one  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the 

^v.^r!d. 


ancT  ri:  wi-sria.  With  the  northern  parts  of  this  the 
ancients  were  very  slightly  acquaint^,  viz.,  what  aro 
nnw  Pnusio,  Steedm,  Datmmne^  Keneay,  and  Htwata. 
'ITiey  applied  to  this  quarter  the  genera!  name  of  Scan- 
dinavia, and  thought  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  islands. 
From  the  Portuguese  cape,  denominated  by  mariners 
the£oc/tof  Xm^,  to  the  27raAaiiMoontains,  the  length 
of  nodern  Europe  may  he  reckoned  at  about  3300 
British  miles,  and  from  Capo  iVorif,  in  Danish  Lapland, 
to  Cape  Matapan,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Morea, 
it  may  be  about  2350.  As  regards  the  limiu  of  Eu- 
rope, it  may  be  remarked,  iliai  the  chain  of  tlie  Ural 
Mountains,  the  river  of  the  bame  name,  the  Caspian 
•Sea,  and  the  lowest  level  of  the  isthmus  between  it 
and  the  Sea  of  Azof  (a  level  indicated  by  the  courae  ot 
the  Manyich  and  the  Kuma),  are  boonmmes  betweeo 
Europe  and  Asia  in  the  part  in  which  they  are  con- 
tiguous. That  frontier  ends  at  the  Tanais  or  Don, 
which  for  a  short  space  tcrmiliatGs  the  two  continents. 
The  xepiaimDff  limits  are  more  easily  determined  ;  they 
are  the  See  or  Azof,  the  Black  Sen,  the  Bosporus,  the 
Propontis,  and  the  Helkf  jmMt  The  line  i-i  i  Ai  t\  across 
the  Archipelago  ;  Tencdos,  Mytilene,  Chios,  Saiuos^ 
Nieaiia.  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  belong  to  .^sia ;  Naxoa, 
Stampalia,  and  Sr  t]  ^-ito  to  Europe.  The  Mcditt-r- 
rautan  divides  .\frica  and  Europe  ;  but  it  is  not  ascer- 
tained whether  Malta,  Gozo,  Comiuo,  I  nmpedosa,  and 
Linosa  are  African  or  European  isiai)d^.  The  Cana- 
ries, Madeira,  and  the  Azores  arc,  in  a  ]<ti\Mcal  poio 
of  view,  appendages  of  .Vfrica,  heincj  parts  of  a  sub- 
marine continuation  froai  the  chain  of  .^lias. — With 
respect  to  the  name  of  Europe,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  its  etymology  is  altogether  uncertain.  Bocliart  de- 
rives the  word  from  the  Phffinician  Ur-appa,  which  he 
makes  equivalent  to  the  (ireck  7.svKO—p6auiTO(,  "  of  a 
white  or  fair  aspect  and  considers  il  ae  applying  not 
only  to  the  slater  of  Cadmua,  but  abo  to  the  Contuient  of 
Europe,  from  the  fairer  visages  and  complciioiis  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  ''quia  Europat  Afncanos  ctindure  faciei 
multum  svvfrant."  (Gcogr.  Sacr.,  4,  33,  col.  298.) 
M.  Coot  oe  Gebelio,  on  the  other  hand,  deduces  the 
name  firom  the  Phanimn  WraA,  i.  o.,"  West,"  as  indi 
eating  the  couiitrv  lvi;i^:  in  that  direction  with  refer 


EonpQS  may  he  s  sort  of  barometer,  indicative  of  eveiy  1  ence  to  Asia.  Hts  explanation,  however,  of  the  mode 
ehange,  sod  of  wfastever  rising  and  falling  of  the  tiA»,  |  in  which  the  aame  appellation  came  to  ho  appUed 
not  wibie  m  th?  opfn  etpnTue  of  waters  there  may  be  '  to  the  hinar  divinity,  is  far  less  plausible  :  •'  Cc  nom 
iQ  these  seas.  I  did  not,  however,  see  any  marks  of  neconvintpas  moiiisa  la  I.uno  ;  car  on  nclavo^ii^uu  ie 
the  watCT  betnt  pver  htL'her  at  one  time  than  at  ?nother. 
The  Greek  bad  obi»erv«d  also,  that,  vriien  die  wind  was 
Hlb  or  oovih.  Anfift,  either  up  or  down  tiieetrait,the 
alteration  took  rlicc  onlv  four  tunes  in  the  twenty-four 
^mrs ,  but  that,  w^,rn  r.  was  from  the  east,  and  blew 
rtDr^fy  over  the  mo-inijms  behind  Egripo,  the  refluxes 
pbce  more  freou^ntly.  ten  or  twelve  times  ;  and 
,  in  particular,  immrdiaielv  before  the  full  of  the 
thie  torbi-  as  well  as  the  rapid- 

«the  ttnmm,  were  very  much  iocreeacd.  There 
lever,  at  any  see  son.  any  certitn  nrie  with  respect 


soir  ;  et  lorsqu'on  commence  a  I'spcrccvoir  il  la  N^o- 
menie,  c'eat  toujoute  ao  coachant :  d'aillenrs  o'eit 
clle  pas  la  Reine  de  hi  Nuit  *  cfle  fat  done  appeOee 

avec  rai.soii  Europe  *'  {^Toiidc  Piimilif,  vol.  I,  p 
250.)— .\s  regards  the  progress  of  geographical  dis- 
covery, it  may  he  nimnca,  that  thi'  enriicst  notices 
of  Europe  arc  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  who  in 
habited  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  contuicnt.  From 
this  country  the  geoijraphical  knowledge  of  Europe  ex» 
tended  by  de^eea  to  the  west  and  norib.  Homer  was 
acqua-'nied  snth  the  coontriee  raond  the  jEffean  Se« 


e*\       rh"  !)< r  1   r  the  number  of  changoa.  Tho^c   or  Arrhi-prta^o     He  had  also  a  pretty  accurn'n  irrn- 
af  lae  sBcwnis  who  inqoired  nito  this  pnaenomenon  j  eral  notion  respecting  those  which  lie  on  the  soutt 
St«  flOO 
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ewut  of  tbe  BUok  Sea ;  bat  what  be  my  about  tho 
eoantrie*  west  of  Greece,  oa  tbe  Aon*  of  tbe  Medi* 

tcrr.iin'.ii;,  is  a  luixiure  of  fable  and  truth,  iit  which 
the  fabulous  part  prevails.  It  would  6Ctiii  that,  in  his 
aige,  tbeae  was  were  not  yet  visited  by  his  cuuutry- 
mer.,  and  that  he  obtaintJ  his  knowledge  from  the 
Pbocniciaiiii,  who  had  prubahly  for  s»ou»e  tune  "sailed  to 
tbesc  regions,  but  who,  according  to  tbe  coiiiniou  poh- 
cjr  of  tr^ii^  natiops,  aproad  abroad  false  accouuta  of 
tbeae  unknovrn  coontnea,  m  otder  to  deter  otber  na- 
tions from  following  their  track,  and  participating  in 
the  advantages  of  this  distant  commerce.  It  is  proba- 
h!t ,  al»o.  that  tbe  Phcenicians  long  excluded  tbe  Greeks 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean ;  for  when 
the  latter  hegan  to  form  settlements  beyond  their  na- 
tivt  cuuiitry,  they  first  occupiid  ihr-  shorts  of  llie  .I'gL>- 
i>n,  and  afterwatd  tboee  of  the  Black  Sea.  As  the 
European  aboieo  of  Ibia  heUnmitkNMd  eea  an  not 
well  iidapicd  for  agriculture,  except  a  comparative!) 
•mail  tract  of  tho  peninsula  of  Crimea,  their  e^rly  atct- 
llMMntM  vvi  rt-  luoiiily  on  the  Aaialic  coasts,  and,  con- 
eequently,  little  addition  waa  made  by  tbeee  coloniea 
to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe,  dot  tbe 
navi[»al:oii  of  the  Phoenicians  was  checked  in  ihc  mid- 
die  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  apparently  by 
their  being  subjugated  by  tbe  Peniaoe.  About  this 
time,  aiNO,  the  Grf  ek>*  began  to  form  settlements  in 
the  souihern  parts  ot  Italy  and  on  the  uknd  of  Sicily, 
and  to  navigMe  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  its  full  ex- 
tent. Accofdinigljr,  we  find  tbatt  in  tbe  time  of  Herodo- 
V  tut  (460  B.C.),  not  only  tbe  countries  on  each  aide  of 
the  .Mfdiierraiic  ii:,  and  the  northern  s-  t  '  of  the  Black 
Sea,  were  pretiy  wtli  known  to  the  d" recks,  but  that, 
following  the  truck  of  tho  Phcrnicians,  they  ventured  to 
pasa  tho  Culuniiis  of  Hercules,  and  to  sa.il  as  far  as  the 
Cassiteridcs,  or  Tin  Islands,  by  which  name  the  Scil- 
ly  Isles  and  a  |>art  of  Coniwatl  inuKt  be  understood. 
It  is  even  reported,  that  some  of  ibeu  navigator*  sailed 
tbrooffh  the  Eogtnh  Channel  and  entered  the  North 

Sea,  and  j.rrli.ips  rvi  ii  tlir  Baltir  It  must  be  ob- 
servdt,  huwuvt  r,  liiat  lUruduius*  profe&sea  himself  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  islands  called  Caauterides 
(2,  116),  and  iitrabo  (u.  104,  &c.)  espmaes  a  very 
osfavoorabte  opinion  of  the  allc{red  northern  voyages 
of  Pylheas.  Thus  a  considcrabk'  part  of  tiie  coasts  of 
Europe  was  discovered,  while  the  interior  remained 
aloMMt  unknown.  When  tbe  Iloinans  begau  their  con- 
quests, this  deficiency  was  p.irtly  filk  J  uij  Tlie  con- 
quest of  ltdly  was  followed  by  that  of  S^aiu  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul,  and.  not  long  afterward,  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  Macedonia  were  added.  Cssar  conquer- 
ed Gaol  and  the  conntriea  weet  of  tbe  Rhine,  together 
with  tlie  districts  lying  beiween  ih?  cI.lTercnt  ariiist  by 
which  that  tivcr  enters  the  sea.  His  two  expeditions 
into  Britain  made  known  also,  in  aome  measure,  tho 
nature  of  that  island  and  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Thus,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  two 
hundred  V(  arM,  the  interior  of  all  those  countries  was 
discovered,  the  aliorea  of  which  bad  been  previously 
known.  In  the  moan  time,  nothmg  was  added  to  the 
knowlrdjjr  of  the  coasts,  the  Greeks  havintr  lost  their 
M>irit  of  discovery  by  sea  along  with  their  liberty,  and 
the  Romans  not  being  inclined  to  naval  eotmrurise. 
After  tbe  eatablishment  of  iaywrial  power  at  Rome, 
tite  conoueatf  of  the  Romana  went  on  at  a  much  tlower 

rate,  and  llie  boundaries  of  the  empire  soon  became 
Stationary.  This  circumstance  must  bo  chiefly  at- 
tribnted  to  the  natnte  of  the  countries  which  were  oon- 
tijjnous  to  those  boundari'"'  The  regions  north  of  ihc 
Danube  are  mostly  plains,  and  at  that  time  were  only 
inhabited  by  wandering  nations,  who  could  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  regular  government.  Sucbi  at  kMst,  are  the 
countriea  extending  between  the  Carpathian  mount- 
ains and  the  Ulack  .Sea,  and  therefore  the  conqiie.-it 
of  t>acia  by  Trajan  was  of  short  continuance  and 
■peadilj  abandoned.  The  c«untties  between  the  Alps 
606 


and  tbe  Onmbe  wcie  aoon  added  to  tbe  empire ;  om, 
as  the  nations  who  mhabited  the  traeti  north  ui  uj 
river  had  not  given  up  a  wandering  lift:,  Li*j  wett 
enabled  to  elude  tbe  Koman  yoke  The  mott  in^ 
portant  addition  to  the  empile  and  to  get^piiicij 
knowledge  was  the  conquest  of  England  during  il^ 
first  century  after  Christ,  to  which,  lu  the  foUo*iii| 
century,  the  south  of  Scotland  was  added.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  been  added  afierwaid.  Tba  Qtagif 
phy  of  Ptolemy  contains  s  eoo«deraUa  nwniicr  of 
names  of  nations,  places,  and  rivers  in  tloie  cuud. 
thea  which  were  not  subjected  to  tbe  Kom&ns  I'iUm- 
bly  they  were  obtained  from  natifOi  and  from  liamao 
tradeiB,  who  had  ventured  to  penetrate  heyoai  ik 
bonndariee  of  the  empire.  But  these  brief  tiottcti 
are  very  vague,  and  in  most  cases  iljs  very  didicaltto 
determitw  wliat  places  and  persons  are  indicttei 
(Encyd.  Ut.  Knoui.,  vol  10.  |».  79.)— II.  A  daugbltr 

of  .\grrnr  ,'i-alh  il  hy  -otne  Phosnix)  king  of  Pi/iCitii 
Jupiter,  tiecoining  enamoured  of  her,  according  tu  \im 
old  legend,  changed  himself  into  a  beautiful  whiK 
bull,  and  approached  her,   breathing  safiirao  (torn  bit 
mouth,"  at  she  waa  gatlwring  flowers  with  her  tan- 
paiiions  in  a  mead  near  the  seashore.    Earopt,  de- 
hgbted  with  the  tameneaa  and  beaaiv  of  tin;  emnval. 
caressed  him,  crowned  him  with  flowers,  ai.J  i\  i<  ;igi- 
venturct!  to  mount  on  his  back.    The  disguiswl  god 
immediately  made  uiT  with  hta  lovely  burden,  plunged 
into  the  sea,  and  swam  with  Europe  to  the  Island  of 
Crete,  landing  not  far  from  Goityna.  Here  be  »- 
anmed  hia  own  form,  and  beneath  a  plane^trsecutst- 
ed  the  trembling  maid.    The  offsprina;  of  their  oniot 
were  Minos,  Rhadamanliius,  and  Surpcdon.  .\ae- 
rius,  king  of  Crete,  espoused  Kurojia  subsequently,  aal 
reared  her  sons.    {ApoUod.,  3,  i.—Ha.,  et  Sid^ 
ap.  Schol,  ad  H.,  12,  292.— JifotcA.,  W.,  S.-Ond, 
Mcl  ,  2,  833,  seqq.—Jd  ,  Fiut  ,  5,  6U5  —  A'eijfA</«y'i 
Mythology,  p.  455.)   The  liible  of  Europa  is  mads  tij 
the  myttiological  expounders  of  thojoU  tdtoolto  Rrt 
on  an  historical  basis.    In  this  they  are  d<.cidedlt 
wrong.    Instead  of  perceiving  that  this  and  other 
gends  of  mythology  bear  only  an  analogy  to  the  truiii, 
that  they  are  false  when  undentood  liieraily,  but  fie- 
quently  true  when  interpreted  metaphorically,  they 
have  taken  ihcm  as  narratives  of  real  tacts,  cinbclliui- 
ed  by  credulity  or  a  poetical  imagination,  and,  hiT 
ing  struck  out  the  wcmders,  they  look  tbe  tapU  ma- 
fu«m  wiiich  remained  f' r  rra!  history.    Thot.  in  lie 
present  intlance,  the  foundation  of  the  s^iory  of  Eurof« 
IS  said  to  have  been,  that  a  commander  of  a  Cret^ 
veaael,  eithw  himadf  named  Tenraa,  or  whose  veaiei 
bore  that  title,  earned  off  the  Phoenician  priaeen  Es- 
ropa,  daughter  of  .\genor,  from  ilic  city  of  Tyre; 
others  again  make  her  to  have  been  boroe  asraji  b) 
some  Cretan  merchants,  whoae  ship  had  the  •■"""e 
of  a  white  bull,  and  who  intended  her  as  a  priie  ** 
their  lung  Asterius,  who  liad  atMUiued  tbe  name  of  Jo* 
piier !    (Consult  Banier'a  Mythology,  vol.  3,  p  400. 
seqq.)   The  troth  ia,  however,  that  Eorapa  was  no- 
thing more  than  the  lunar  divinity  or  die  aoea.  In 
order  to  make  this  more  apparent,  let  us  review  tk 
whole  ground  of  this  singular  fable.    We  find  ihel«- 
gond  of  Jupiter  and  Europu  known  already  to  lio.i  a 
(//.,  U.  321)  and  Hesiod.    {Schol.  ad  IL,  12,  3»'J 
The  old  genealogical  poet  Asms  {Pausan.,  7.  4),  »nd 
the  Lo^o;j;raijher3  riurecydi.  s  (f (i.  Slurz,  f  lll)n'* 
IleUamcus  (p.  65),  found  already,  in  tbcu  ttoie,  a 
fttnd  of  materialt  in  thia  fabulous  legend.  Wbst  AfM* 
lodorus.  in  particular,  oives  (3,  1),  apppfir*  to  BWa 
been  taken  from  thc^c  writers.    Antimachus  and  An- 
ticlides  are  named  as  having  w  ritten  on  thn  same  sub- 
ject (Schol.  ad  ApM.  Kkod  ,  2,  178),  but  noceesv* 
cially  Eumclus  iScM.  ad.  11.,  6,  130)  and  Ste«elio 
rus.    {Sc)wL  ad  Eurlf>  .  Phan.,  T.  674.— Coinpitt 
Fragm.  Siesich.,  ed.  Such/art^  p.  13.)   Amid  «uch» 
nuinberof  wrileca,itisnowoiider  if  tbe  cepie 
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iflk  lenUy  aitnctire  to  occupy  the  attention  of  ouny  I 
of  the  iticf  Greek  and  Roco&n  aulhors.  Hence  we  l 
find  it  ttap^euing,  after  ftomo  lapse  of  time,  io  Mos-  . 
cbos  (Id^JL,  2).  Lnctaa  Uhal.  Mar.—Ofp^  TOl.  i 
^  lS5,cd.  Btp  ),  and  Achilles  Talius  (it  Am.  CUt.  < 

Lr'~  - .  I.  I. — Coiiipare  also  Anacreuit,  Od.,  35 —  , 
UtroL,  Oi..  3,  H.—ObuL,  Met.,  2,  833.— W.,  F<ui., 
X  <05.— GcnMma  Ani.  Pkmm.,  583.)— The  an- 
cient vrntm  themselTea  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
wiisx  which  the  mvthological  expounders  of  later 
4a.y»  are  in  full  accordance,  as  we  have  already  oh- 
Mmd.  TbM  PabipiMtus  (]>.  72,  c<2.  FwcJk.)  maket  : 
th»  tnUvUital  who  earried  off  Europa  to  bava  been  < 
cilltd  Taur„<.  (compare  Tzetzcs,  ail  Lycophr  ,  v,  1299, 
ami  MevTiiu,  p.  250),  and  Julius  Poilux  says  (Ono-  i 
flux/.,  I,  S3)  the  ship  in  which  she  was  c«iri«d  away 
hsd  a  bull  for  its  to^mmti^uov.    If  thtrc  bo  any  ancient 
fable  wlucb  requires,  in  us  explanation,  u  cireful  s«p-  j 
aralm^  of  the  earlier  and  original  portions  trom  wtiut 
m  of  i»icr  idditMm,  it  it  this  of  Earopt.   If  we  follow 
im  mnnonrn  of  ApoUodonit,  we  will  find  the  legend 
diTuiini  itstlf  into  two  distinct  parts  ;  the  carrying  off 
of  EuTopa,  Mid  the  search  niadu  for  her  by  Cadmus, 
Dill,  itc.    Thtse  tsvo  (jortions,  however,  are  not  ne- 
enmilj  conaected  with  each  other,  as  evidently  ap- 
fmn  nom  the  former  of  the  two  having  atone  been 
btidled  b\  many  writers. — What,  now,  were  the  ideas 
catertained  by  the  earlier  mytbolocists  on  the  subject  I 
of  this  &ble  \    Homer,  in  the  well-Koown  passage  (//■• 
14.315)  whtrc  be  speaks  of  the  reunion  nf  Tipitr'r  ' 
iii^l^M  on  MouDl  Ida.,  merely  menlioni^  uu  (ia  -L-n 
tcrof  Pbceoix  as  having  been  one  of  the  obj<  u  ui  ' 
Jiptter's  low*.  This,  noK  ptobebly,  was  the  earUea>t 
ini  of  tho  lef^end ;  at  leaal  the  bearing  away  of  Eu- 
ropaby  that  dtity  appears  to  have  been  a  later  addition. 
Accmiling  l&  ActuiUus       Aptdiod.,  2,  5,  7),  it  was  a 
nalhiiU  that  brought  Europa  to  Crete ;  and,  according 
Io  another  authority,  the  animal  was  selected  by  Nep> 
tone  fo{  thtt  purpose,  sod  was  »cnt  to  Sidon  by  Jupiter, 
'■v:  luc  purpose  of  carry iui;  olT  the  maiden  {Nigtdtut, 
*f.  SikaL  Md  Gtm.  Aral.  PAccn.,  cd.  BuhU,  2,  p. 
Ay,  tot  which  aerviee  be  waa  afterwaid  jdaced  among 
the  tur*.    (EuTip  ,  Phryz.  ap.  Eraiasth.,  cat.  14. — 
Tkt^^nit.  ikkoi.  ud  Arai.,  p.  48,  ed.  BuhU. — Ht/gin., 
Fm.  iisTr..  SI  )  h  ia  caay  to  peiceive,  that  this 
Bflhas  losisaU  ha  weMMOg  the  moment  this  bull  be- 
eoowi  the  iniwfbnned  Jnpiler.   (Compare  Cruder"* 
Ltj.  i  ..  2.  p  0  1    We  find,  it  is  true,  that  even  as 
«arijf  4  wriurr  a^s  Hesiod  is  acquainted  witli  the  meta- 
nMKpiiosu  of  Jupiter  into  a  ball  (Seket.  ad  Ham.,  Ji, 
li.391,  ed.  Aid.,  1521.  p.  Sl.-j),  but  this  only  shows 
St  bow  early  a  penod  the  addmoii  to  which  we  allude 
was  made  to  the  original  fable,    llie  germc  of  that  fa- 
Ut,  bowet cc  stdl  xeaMiae<l,  and  waa,  io  effect,  aimply 
Jioire  indolged  his  paaaioo  with  Earopa  in  Crete. 

TJ'-t  «f'jctJil!on  of  the  inythus  m&inly  depends  upon 
UM  clearing  up  oi  another  question :  what  means  the 
IMA  Eiraoa  ffWBtHKty,  a  land  or  a  penont  The 
fciBev  of  tMae  interpretations  can  in  no  way  whatever 
bo  the  tne  ooe.  Homer  and  Hesiod,  to  whom  En- 
ropa  is  kco^n  i*  ;he  daughter  of  Pheenix,  have  no  ac- 
qoatntance  with  .Isia  aod  Eurofc  a*  wutU  of  the  world. 
The  Asian  msadow  or  field  ('Affiof  Aciftwv)  in  Homer 
{liiai.  2.  4C1\  u  merely  a  small  tract  of  hnd  in 
the  vicjiiity  o:  lae  Cayster.  The  name  of  Asia  only 
iiegaa  to  be  nwie  etteosively  applied  as  the  interior  of 
Lc>»  cr  .\sia  bifus  to  be  bttttei  known  to  the  Greeks. 
(Conipare  Ariewi,  drf  Hymn.  ii»  j!^.,  250  )  Eu- 
rape,  as  a  laod,  i?  i  :.:irely  unknown  to  Homer :  the 
iat  trace*  of  the  iMine  are  found  io  the  Hymn  to 
Afilo  (e.  S80,  teqq.,  and  290,  sef^.).  where  it  i*  need 
■  O{^iosition  to  the  Pcloprmnrsus  and  the  isiands.  nrirj 
to  imiicaic  xsm  remaining  porltou  of  what  was 
••bac^Bemly  called  Hellas.  It  is  more  than  probable 
appoflatMB  itiolf  ongv^ed  in  Ijowor  Asia. 
G>VM  an  MMfka  «f  —  '*  Oakr  iu  mar- 


thiMchc  Vfrhiniung  von  Gnechtnland  mtt  Asien,*'  m 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1818,  p.  219, 
Mtqq.)   In  Euripides  (Iph.  in  Taur.,  v.  627),  the  epi- 
thet eipiM^ocGUia  in  we  aenae  of  '^dadi,"  and  with 
this  the  expUnation  of  Heeyehiui  coinetdee :  "Lvpuini, 
X'^po,  T7,(;  dvoeu(,  jj  aKoriivi',.   The  name  Europe,  then, 
wiU  have  been  given  by  the  Asiatics  to  the  country 
which  lay  weeC  of  them,  towards  the  evening  (ErebJ 
sun,  or  the  quarter  of  dati^ncss.    .■\t  what  period  thus 
appellation  was  extended  to  liic  whole  continent  can- 
not now  be  ascertained  {UkcrCa  Geogr.,  vol.  p. 
|210)i  aa,  however,  Pherecydea  already  divided  the 
'  earth  into  two  hemispheres  {Sehol.  ad  ApoiL  Rhoi.,  4, 
13d6),  placing  Europe  in  the  north,  and  Asia,  in- 
cluding Africa,  in  the  oouUi,  we  nmy  suppose  iius  ar- 
rangement to  have  been  generally  received  about  the 
time  of  the  Logographers.    Now  it  is  manifest,  from 
what  has  just  iMen  stated,  that  the  original  mythus  of 
Europa  had  no  syinbohcal  rcfereiice  whatever  to  the 
contioeot  of  that  name.    Before,  however,  proceeding 
farther  in  tho  esanunation  of  this  fable,  it  becomes  ini> 
portant  to  consider  the  linca^r  a^:  -'jned  to  the  female 
111  question.    Homer  (//.,  14,  SZl]  names  her  as  iho 
daughter  of  Phttiux  ;  so  also  Hcsiod,  Bacchylidea 
(Sehol.  Didymif  «d.  Aid.,  1521,  p.  215),  Asiua(Paii* 
jtan.,  7,  4),  and  Moachoa  (IdyU.,  2,  40).    With  tho 
Logographers  a  discrepance  presents  itself.     Some  re- 
I  gard  her  as  a  daughter  of  Agenor,  others  still  as  the 
offspring  of  Phcenix  (Sehal.  ud  AfcIL  RJud.,  3, 1186) : 
that  tho  former  of  these  two  accounts,  however,  is  the 
uiore  commonly-received  one,  appears  in  the  ixtracts 
'  from  the  Logographers  as  made  uy  Apollodorus  (3,  1). 
in  the  original  my  thus,  therefore,  Euiooa  iathc  daugh- 
ter of  Phoniiz,  in  the  later  aod  altered  legend  •)»  » 
the  child  of  Agf-nor.    Phcrnix  now,  according  to  tbo 
custom  observed  ui  similar  fables,  of  naming  a  land 
after  its  6rst  monarch,  becomes  the  king  of  Pbcenicia, 
and  hence  the  leading  idea  involved  in  the  legend, 
that  Euroga  came  from  Phoenicia.    Let  us  now  torn 
our  alteiilion  more  immediately  to  the  being  and  per- 
son of  Europa.    The  hrst  passage  that  arrivals  our  u> 
tice  ie  one  occurring  m  the  treatise  on  the  "  Syrian 
Goddess,'*  ascribed  to  Lucian  (0pp.,  cd.  Bip  ,  vol. 
9,  p.  87.)    "  There  is  in  Phoenicia,"  says  the  writer, 
*'  another  large  temple  also,  which  is  in  tlie  pos?'cssion 
of  the  Sidoolana,  and  which,  aa  they  say,  is  the  tem- 
ple of  Aitatte.  Aatarte  I  tuppose  to  be  the  same  with 
the  moon-    As,  however,  one  of  the  priests  told  me. 
It  was  the  temple  of  Europa,  the  sister  of  Cadmua. 
This  daughter  of  King  Agonor  was  honoured  with  • 
tem]'lr>  after  her  disappearance ;  and  they  have  a  sa- 
cred tradition  {/-uyov  tepov)  respecting  her,  that,  being 
very  beautil'ul,  she  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  vvho  chan- 

fod  himaelf  into  a  bull  and  carried  her  away  into  Crete, 
heard  thiaatiofioai  other  Phennieians ;  and,  moreover, 
tho  Sidonian  money  has  represented  on  it  Europa  sit- 
ting upon  the  back 'of  a  bull,  thai  is,  of  Jupiter.  They 
do  not  all  agree,  however,  inmaking  the  temple  to  be 
that  of  Europe."   In  the  caae  of  ao  early  a  worahtp  at 
that  connected  with  the  Sidonian  temple,  it  ia  no  won 
der  if  the  accounU  of  later  days  exhibit  some  diacrcp- 
ancea.    According  to  tho  more  common  statement, 
the  temfdo  was  that  of  Astarte,  whom  the  wrriter  just 
quoted  makes  identical  with  the  moon.    Crcnier  haa 
shown  with  great  ability  (Symbolik,  vol.  ^,  p.  Ci),  that 
■  the  greater  part  of  the  Syro-Phaniciaii  goddesses  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  the  humid,  receiving,  frmt-yielding 
Earth,  and  the  impregnated  and  in  torn  impregnating 
Moon.    This  last  idea  shows  itself  very  clearly  in  the 
1  ,  attributes  of  llie  Pkenician  AsUrte.    Not  only  is  she 
1  regarded  by  Lucian  and  others  (Selden,  de  Diia  Syr., 
'  T)  214)  as  identical  with  Selene,  but  abe  ia  even 
1  styled,  on  that  account,  the  QueMi  of  Heaven  {Janm., 
I  7,  17) ;  and  the  etymology  given  by  Hcrodian,  though 
,  of  no  valtio  in  ttaelf,  yet  is  of  importance  to  the  prea- 
•  ent  iliifiitTtim  w  Aimug  <iM  «atoii  of  idea  with 
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>pect  to  Selpnc  and  Astartr  (^rsvLxet  'karpoap- 
T^rjv  bvofM^ovoi,  ai/.TTi'^v  rlrai  xitAovrt^.  Herodian, 
5,  6,  10.)  This  gotidcss  had  the  principal  scat  of  her 
wonhip  in  Sidon.  (8  Kings,  33, 13.)  As  luoar  god- 
dMv,  Astine  bid,  imonff  ner  other  sjnibob,  wme  of 
the  ailrniiUes  of  the  buU  ;  she  wore,  mjs  Sanchonu- 
tbon  (op.  Euteb.,  Prttp.  Emng.,  I,  10),  'he  hide  of 
t  toll  M  tn  ornament  for  ihe  head  when  the  wtodefcd 
>vpr  the  earth.  In  alt  the  physico-rrligioiis  Byatems 
of  Lower  Asia  there  existed  a  ercat  uniformity  in 
the  leading  principles  (Creuzcr,  Symbolik,  vol.  2,  p 
ii,  seqq.),md  throogboot  •  laige  portion  of  tbia  coun- 
ty the  woiihtp  of  the  moon  wat  firmly  esubUahed. 
Wiihout  stopping  to  discover  any  traces  of  this  in  the 
Pbr>'gian  ntcs,  or  in  those  of  tlie  goddess  of  Comana, 
itwiHbeealBdcnltDiirferto  Artemis  Tauropolos,  who 
would  seem,  m  many  rFspecta,  to  hav6  been  the  same 
with  the  Pbflenfdan  Astartc.  (Compaio  Creuzer,  Sym- 
Mih,  vol  4,  p.  Wi.  —  MtlUn,  aahru  Myth  ,  vol.  1, 
pi.  34,  Nr.  121.)  It  ia  curious  to  obscrro,  moreover, 
that  Attemts  Tamopotos  wae  worshipped  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  primitiro  scat  of  the  Phrrnician 
race.  {Eus!it/h.  ad  Dionyt.  Ferug.,  609. — Com- 
pare Dutiuis,  Mrmoiret  de  Vtnstit.  not.,  an.  XIL, 
Liit.  tt  L  art»f  fol.  6,  p.  11.)  Nor  abodd  we  omit 
to  notice,  that,  from  tns  meaichee  of  Gmmser,  the 
wor-iliip  of  Diana  Luna  would  appear  to  have  extended 
□ot  only  along  the  Peiatan  Gulf,  but  also  in  varioua  parts 
af  middle  .\sia;  and  (hat  the  symbolieal  mode  of  lep- 
resf'iitiii^r  tins  goddess  was  a  female  figure  riding  on  a 
bull,  vvnh  a  crcsrcTit-shapcd  veil  over  her  head.  Such 
is  the  way  in  which  she  appears  on  a  medal  of  the  Isl- 
and Icana  (Harduin^  de  lium.  Anttq-t  p.  217),  where 
this  worship  aUo  prevailed.  (SinA.,  A98.)  It  is  ex- 
tremely proti.ililf,  that  some  early  statue  of  Diana  I, una, 
represented  iii  precisdv  thi^  same  posture  as  the  figure 
on  the  Icarian  medal,  ^ave  rise  to  the  mythus  of  the  car- 
lying  away  of  Kuropa  by  a  bull ;  and  thus  Europa  be- 
longs, as  an  imaginary  {Minsonage,  to  the  cycle  of  the 
lunar  worsliip      To  place  this  in  a  still  clearer  hf^ht, 

let  ua  turn  our  attention  to  the  testimony  aflotded  by 
ancient  work*  of  art.  AehilleeTkttos  (p.  10. — Com- 
pare Plin.,  no,  10)  saw,  in  the  Sidoman  tcrnplc  of  .\s- 
tarte,  among  tlie  sacred  offerings,  a  p.iinting  which 
had  for  its  suhicct  the  carrying  off  of  Eurojja  The 
deacripiion  of  tnis  differs  only  in  some  collateral  pointa 
from  mat  of  a  painting  preserved  to  us  in  the  tomb  of 
the  Na^oiiii,  of  which  Melloir  makes  mention  (Pir- 
tune  Anttqu^e  tepulchn  Nasoniurum  in  ma  Piaminta. 
—Grttv.,  Thts.  Ant  Rom.,  vol.  12,  p.  1059.)  The  ' 
scone  is  laid  on  the  shore  near  Sidon  :  the  hull  hastens 
with  his  lovely  burden  o\'ir  tho  waves,  and  the  play- 
mates of  Europa  «tai)d  lost  in  astonishment  and  grief. 
The  bearing  away  of  Earopa  is  the  snbiect  also  of 
many  sculptured  stones  that  have  come  down  to  ne. 
(Consult  Mnutfaucon,  Ant.  Erpl..  vol  1.  pi.  19,  Nr. 
4. — Gori,  Mii.'^rum.  Ploreni.,  vol.  I,  tab.  56,  Nr.  9. — 
Augxutini  f7rmni<T,  cd  Gron.,  tab.  ISH. — Gemsne  An- 
tiehe,  p.  2,  tab.  27. —  Winckclmann,  CataL  de  Stoich., 
p.  87.  —  Thesaurus  Brandenh.,  p.  195.) — Even  the 
name  Europa  itself  has  reference  to  this  female's  iden- 
tity with  the  moon.  It  is  derived,  tnoat  probably,  from 
thpitJKp,  "broed'Viaaged,'*  and  allmles  to  the  appear- 
irce  of  the  moon  when  at  its  fnll.  Her  mother's  name, 
.•norcovcr,  is  'TTi'kt6uaea,  "she  that  enlightens  from 
afar."  In  Crete  sne  subsequently  marries  'Asrjp.of, 
the  Starry,'*  and  gives  birth  to  Minos,  which  con- 
nects her  name  with  that  of  Pasiphae  (Xlaai^ri), 
"she  that  enlightens  all  "—The  conclusion,  then,  to 
which  we  would  come,  is  this,  that  the  legend  of  Eu- 
ropa relates  to  the  introduction  of  the  lonar  worriirp, 
by  Phtenician  colonista,  into  Crete,  (fldc*'*  Kreta, 
vol.  1,  p.  83,  ieqq.) — The  identity  of  Enropn  and  the 
Moon  is  also  recognised  by  Knigbt.  {Jtiquny  , %  thr 
SynU>.  Lang.,  <&c.--C^a«a.  Jmm.,  Yol  25,  p.  247  ) 
Bia  words  are  at  fbOowe :  **It  it  itt  00  iltimrtvr  of 
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the  destroving  attnhwle,  that  Diana  it  called  T4TP0. 
IIOAA,  and  UOON  KA.^TEIA,  m  allaston  to  lier  be- 
ing bonie  or  drawn  by  bulls;  and  it  ia  pebable  thii 
some  such  symbolical  composition  gave  rim  to  the 
ftbh  of  Jopmr  and  Europa  ;  for  11  apii^ean  littt,  in 
Pbcenicia,  Europa  and  .\5tane  were  only  diffetnt  n- 
tlea  for  the  same  personage,  who  was  dm  iettj  of  ibi 
Moon ;  comprehending  Irath  the  Diana  and  Cdeiliii 
Venus  of  the  Greeks." — III.  A  district  of  Macedooit 
in  which  was  situate  the  town  of  Eturopus.  Soineg»> 
ographers  make  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  Thrice;  bsl 
without  any  good  reaaoa.  It  was  also  caUed  EmiH. 
(Fii.  Euwpoe.)  ^ 

EuROPOi^,  a  to^vn  of  Macedonia,  sitnalc.  accoidinglo 
Pliny  (4,  10),  on  the  river  Axiua,  and  m  the  distnct 
of  Emediie.  Ptolemy  does  not  ascribe  it  to  this  i» 
trict,  however,  but  to  one  which  be  cdlsMalia  (p.  S4} 
But,  according  to  Pliny,  there  was  aaoHMT  Ean>^ 
situated  on  the  river  Hhcedias  (perhaps  LodnsX  •! 
which  Strabo  also  speaks.    {Slrabo,  927.) 

EuadTia,  I.  a  river  of  Laconia,  and  the  ki|«tiB 
tho  Pelopomicsu?.  It  rises  in  .\rcadia,  near  Asea,  i 
little  to  the  southwest  of  Tcgea,  and,  after  runnmg  » 
short  distance,  di^appws  under  ground.  On  the  0|v 
posits  side  of  the  mounuins  which  sepaiate  Aindia 
from  Leeenie,  it  reappears  in  the  latter  eoimtty,  is 
the  district  of  Belmina.  It  then  lraver«ij  iliat  )  ro\- 
ince,  and  passes  by  Sparta  to  Helos,  near  whtcb  iovm 
it  empties  into  the  sea  (Strabo,  342. — Diany$.  ?t- 
rie[^.,  V  411  )  The  Euroias  flowed  to  the  e»»t  oi 
Spaita,  as  we  arc  infornic-d  by  Polybius;  its  sttfim 
was  full  and  rapid,  and  could  seldom  be  forded  En- 
rotes,  the  third  kii^  after  Lelez,  enlarged  and 
tated  its  bed,  drew  n  cenal  fnm  H,  dmned  Ae  neigb- 
hourintj  country,  and,  from  feelings  of  gratltudp  on  the 
part  of  bia  subjects,  had  his  name  given  to  the  ttrcao. 
(Pwum.,  3,  1.)  The  modern  iisine  is  Besiliptittm$ 
(pronounced  Vasiltpofanw),  and  signifying  the  pojd 
nvor,  in  allusion  to  certain  petty  princes,  depttidirt 
upon  t'l  I  i-tern  emperors,  who  fKissessed  a  «iri»ll 
kingdom  in  this  quarter  during  the  middle  t%n. 
(JfSmwrf,  Ot^.,  vol.  9,  p.  696.)  Dodwell,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  most  common  appellation  for  tac 
Eurotas  at  the  present  day  is  /ri.    {Class.  Tovr,  rol 

2,  p.  408.)— II.  A  river  of  Thesaaly,  called  also  Ti- 
taresiua,  rising  in  Mount  Titaraa,  a  bnnch  of  Otjn- 
pus,  and  falling  into  the  Peneoa,  a  little  above  the  nk 
of  Tempe.  Its  modem  name  is  the  S<ariinta  Pons. 
Its  having  been  called  Eurotas  as  well  as  Tilarcaot 
is  stated  by  various  authorities.  (Compare  ftnl^ 
Epi(.  7.  p.  329,  and  the  author  of  the  Sibylline  veiWS. 

3,  p.  227.)  Although,  however,  the  Titaresiu*  Wl 
into  the  Peneus,  the  waters  of  the  two  river*  iii  n  >• 
laim^  i  «s  those  of  the  Peueoe  were  clear  and  iimpMi. 
while  those  of  the  Tltwesine  were  impregnated  wiih  t 
thick  Tinctuous  substance,  which  floated  like  oil  on  i."f 
surface.  Hence  the  fabulous  account  of  its  <i 
branch  of  the  infernal  Stvx  (flUwrfo,  441  — /ffw , 
//  ,  2,  751.— Cramtr's  Anc  Grrete,  vol.  1,  p.  3M.) 

Etravs,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  southeast.  Itwit 
sometimes  called  by  the  Latin  writers  Vultiirnf^ 
{Senee.,  Quatt.  Nat.,  6,  16.)  Those,  however,  «bo 
recognised  only  foot  winds,  roade  Earns  the  Bait  wtad, 
and  attempted  to  confirm  this  opinion  by  a  fictitwos 
derivation  of  the  name,  making  Evpof  indicate  ati 
r^f  !u  ftiuv,  blowing  from  the  eaat,"  t.  e.,  lIspoW 
of  the  heavens  where  Aurora  first  appears. 

EdryIlus,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Opbeltins,  aa*  see  el 
the  followers  of  .^Eneas.  Virgil  has  immortalised  the 
inseparable  friendship  between  htm  and  Nisos.  (Fti 
Nima.)  . 

EtJRYBATKs,  T.  a  herald  of  .Agnmemnon,  in  tie 
Trojan  war,  who,  with  Talthybius,  took  Brisets  awiy 
from  .\chilics,  under  the  orders  of  that  monarch 
{Horn  ,  II,  1, 3»0.>— IL  AhemldofUlysBee.  (/fa".. 
J?.,  2,  184.) 
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Ciitv£;knt.«,  i  Spaitan,  cominaDdcr  of  ihi  cum- 
buued  UiccuD  Aetl  at  Um  battlm  of  ArUuiusium  aiid 
Sdnu.  Bt  WW  appointed  to  this  office,  although 
Sj»in«  fent  onlv  !Pn  ships,  by  the  deaire  of  the  allies, 
who  fefa«d  lo  ooey  an  Alheoian.  (Herod.,  8,  3. — 
r,  <2iiW  }  An  aUuaion  to  the  fainoui  tcene  be- 
£u]riii«daa  ud  ThsmialoclM  will  be  found 
dm  hM«r  aitiel*.  ( VU.  ThemiatodM.) 
EciTDlct.  I.  the  wiff  of  Amytit  ir,,  king  of  Mace- 
iotu*.  She  tid^t  by  iiitr  huabanJ  AlexanJer,  Perdiccas 
Bad  Ptul:(i.  k!id  one  daughter  called  Euryone,  who  was 
minut:  lo  Piolt-iny  AioriU-s.  A  L-riinirial  parlialiiy 
ka  tiki  diughter's  husband,  to  vviiuia  oIIiTed  her 
band  aod  the  k.n^dom,  made  her  conspire  iigHUi!<t 
Aaiptaa,  who  moat  b«v«  falion  a  viotiai  lo  bar  infi* 
iMf,  tad  aac  Eniyooe  diaeotarad  it.  Anaynlas  fov> 
gjw'  her  AlcxAuiux  asccndtd  lha  throne  after  his 
iaiutT  M  iltmui,  luid  p(:ri»heil  by  the  ambition  of  hie 
■Ptbar.  Pcrdtccaa,  wbo  succeeded  him,  aharad  bia 
faw;  hut  Philip,  who  was  the  next  in  succession,  a«< 
cvnd  hnn»«lf  against  all  attempu  from  hit  mother, 
ml  SMreoded  trie  throne  with  [icace  and  universal 
MtiifaoMMi.  Eurydice  tied  lo  IphtcrateSt  the  Athc- 
aaa  ganmlt  for  protection.  11m  nunoer  of  bar  doath 
iiiitilnown.  (C  Xip.,  Vit.  Ifthicl  — II.  A  daugli- 
ler  of  Aotipater,  and  the  wift;  i.*f  I'lolemy  I  of  lu^y^t. 
by  whom  she  had  several  children  After  the  death 
ot  Akxander  tho  Great,  ahe  procaadod  to  Alesandfoa 
far  the  purpoao  «f  rajoining  her  hoabend,  and  abe 
Kroagbt  -vii:!  bcr  Berenice,  her  niece,  wbo  proved  the 
tooicr  oj  «ii  i>er  misfortunea.  For  Berenice  inspired 
PulMny  with  so  strong  a  paasioo,  that  he  took  her  as 
hii  second  wife,  and  allowed  hiin>clf  tu  he  controlled 
•Dtutlr  by  her  influence  Kurydicfc  and  her  clnldrcn 
rr'.iiid  Ui  tbt  court  of  .Selencus,  king  of  Syrta.  One 
oi  bcr  daoghtara  aubaequently  roanied  AfaiAOclec,  aeo 
'  ~ — * —  and  •nothar,  Demetriua  PoUoiveiee. 


rult  rn  v  f^erauoua,  the  eldest  of  her  sons,  ^c-ivi  upoif 
Uis  iuigdom  of  Macedonia.  Eurydice  tuliow«d  him 
to  thai  country,  and  contributed  to  conciliate  lowetds 
hoe  iba  miada  of  Ibe  Macedonians,  through  the  respect 
lAiA  tbty  entettaincd  for  the  memory  of  her  father 
AnupaiCT,  Ptoletiiy  Ceraunii->  havniji  been  slain, 
380,  ro  ft  h4Uie  against  the  Usuts,  Macedonia  was  do- 
hvered  op  to  the  laTages  of  tbeae  barbariana,  md  Eo- 
rydice  fled  for  protection  to  the  city  of  Cassandrea. 
li.  order  to  iiiicu  ih&  mhabiuiits  uiarv  strongly  to  hex 
intereits,  abe  gave  them  their  freedom ;  and  they, 
tbranrii  natttade,  eaiabliahed  a  featiral  called  aftar 
bar  ,Wnyii>at    The  reel  of  bar  biaiorfia  not  known. 

— m  A  J*ugbtfr  of  .\niyntas  and  Cynane.     Her  pre- 
Ticus  uioe  wwi  Ade^  afterward  ch^tged  to  Eurydice. 
{Arru^ep.  Phot  ,  cod.,  92— vol.  1,  p.  70,  ed.  Bekktr.) 
Aa  marned  Aridisas,  the  half-brother  of  Alexander, 
aad  for  some  time,  through  the  aid  of  Casaander,  de- 
fr^i^d  M*ct<lonia  i;i;»inst  Folyspcrchon  and  Olympias. 
Having  been  fonakeo,  at  length,  by  her  own  Koopa, 
abe  feU  into  the  hands  of  Olympias,  together  srith  bar 
husband.    Both  were  put  to  death  by  that  queen. 
(Jit*nn,  14,  S  >— I V.  Wife  of  Orpheus.    As  she  fltsd 
before  Anstcnt  she  was  bitten  by  a  serpent  in  the 
p»M,aadd»sd  ai  tba  woood.    Her  disconsolate  hus- 
Bead  dManMad  todeaeend  to  the  lower  world,  to  en- 
draroL^r  lo  prtjcure  her  restoration  to  life.     Pluto  and 
Pro*t-rf*;ui  isteoed  to  his  prayer ;  and  Eurydice  was 
allowed  to  Riam.  on  the  express  coeditioo  tbat  Or- 
Ijhoaaaboiild  Ml  iodc  back  upon  her  till  they  were  ar- 
ovedf  in  tbe  rei^ioos  of  day.    Fearing  that  aha  wight 
cot  l.r  UAlowuig  u'.rw.  the  anxious  husband  looked  back, 
and  thereby  iott  her.   (Vtd.  Orpheoa.) 

BvanrtDOM,  a  nm  of  I^mphylia,  m  Minor, 
nwae  m  th«  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  and,  after  passing 
he  city  of  Aspendus,  falling  into  the  Mcdiicrraneao 
that  place.    (Sciflax,  p,  40  — 3/c/a,  1,  14.— 
r.»  fOi.  «,  pt.  2,  p.  124.)    Near  it  the 
~  '  by  tbe  Atbeniaos  uodet  Ci- 


raon,  B.C.  470,  in  both  a  naval  and  laml  Uiih\.  The 
Peraian  ahips  wine  drawn  up  at  the  mouth  oi  the  hveri 
to  tbe  number  of  850,  or,  as  some  affirm,  tM ;  bol,  an 

the  Hrst  attack,  they  fled  lo  the  ahorp  and  wrre  stranded. 
Cunon  thoti  landed  his  forces,  and,  aiicr  a  severe  en- 
gagement, routed  the  enemy,  and  took  their  camp  and 
baggage  (I'liu.^  VU.  Omi.'-Ti»iefi.,i»m.)  Thia 
signal  victory  anoihilatad  ibe  Pmitn  vny.  Tba  Bn« 
rymedon  is  now  the  Capri-sou,  and  appears  to  hare 
undergone  considerable  rhangea  atoce  ancient  tiroe^ 
for  the  bar  at  the  mouth  is  aaar  ao  aballaw  as  to  be 
im)>a^.sable  to  boats  that  draw  more  than  one  foot  H 
water.    (CVamer'a  Aha  Minor,  vol.  ^,  p. 

EuRYPiioM,  a  Cnidian  phy.nician,  a  contemporary  of 
Hippociataai  but  pobabljr  oklar  in  ]reara»  aince  be  ia 
daened  tba  antbor  of  dM  Ouidiana^Mriainafiludiaii 
quoted  by  Hippocratea.  (GSfl<CN»  ONMMllf.  W  tfffi. 
de  vutu  actti.,  p.  49.) 

Eoaf  PON,  a  king  of  Sparta,  aon  of  Sow.  AccoitidU 
ing  to  Paosanias  (3,  7),  his  reign  was  ao  gloriooa  a  ont^ 
that  his  deecendanU  were  called  from  htm  Eurypamti' 
da,  although  the  famUy  belonged  to  the  •ProcUd*. 
Plutarch,  howerer  (Fill.  Lgcvrg  t  c.  2),  says  that  the 
change  «t  naow  waa  owing  to  EiUTpoa^a  having  relax* 
ed  tiie  Hlrictneaa  of  kingly  government,  m-.d  tnt  lmpd  lo 
ihe  utterosta  of  tbe  people.  (CouauU  i  aickcnacr,  ad 
Theocnt.  AdemiaM^  f.  S71.) 

EuaYBTHiNis,  a  aoB  of  Alietodamua,  who  reigned 
conjointly  with  his  twin>bfOtber  Prodea  at  SparU.  It 
was)  not  known  which  of  ti  c  two  was  {>orn  first ;  the 
mother,  who  wished  to  see  both  lier  sons  r&tsed  on  the 
throne,  refused  to  declare  it ;  and  they  were  both  ap- 
pointed kings  of  Sparta  by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phi, B.C.  1 102.    After  the  death  of  the  two  brothera, 
the  Laccdsmoniana,  who  knew  not  to  what  f.iinily  tbe 
itgbt  of  aenietitjr  and  anoceatton  betouged,  permitted 
two  Idniga  to  an  an  the  tfaraoa,  one  of  each  family. 
The  descendants  of  K  irv-ihenes  were  called  Eurys- 
thenida,  and  those  of  t'rocles,  Proclida.    It  was  iii- 
eonsiateol  with  tbe  laws  of  Sparta  for  two  kings  of  tbe 
aame  family  to  aaaead  the  throne  togetber,  yet  that  law 
was  sometimes  violated  by  oppresskm  and  tyranny. 
Eurysthenea  had  a  son  called  .Agis,  who  succeeded 
him-   His  descendants  were  called  A^uitr.   'I'heire  sat 
on  the  ibraoe  of  Sparta  31  kinga  of  the  family  of  Eo* 
rysthenes,  and  only  24  of  the  Proclid«.    The  former 
were  the  more  illustrious.    (Herodot.,  4,  147 ;  6, 52.— 
Pauaam.,  8,  l.—C.  Nev.,  VU.  AgtM.) 
EoavavBaMiOA    Ktd.  Earyatbeoea. 
EvaYantBoa,  a  ktn|r  of  Ar|E;oe  aod  Myeenw,  aon  of 
Sthciielus  and  Nici]  f  e  tl  ■  d mghtor  of  Pelops.  Juno 
hastened  bia  birth  by  two  muittiis,  that  he  might  come 
into  tbo  world  before  Haeoke,  tbe  son  of  Alcinens, 
as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  doomed  by  order  of  Jo- 
pitcr  to  be  »ub«trvitni  to  the  will  of  tba  Other.  {VH. 
Alcmena.)   The  right  thus  obtained  was  cruelly  eicr- 
etaed  by  Eoryatbooa.  and  led  to  the  performance  uf  the 
twoNa  ealobraled  iaboaia  of  Hereales.   The  success 
of  tbe  hero  in  achieving  lhc«e  so  alannrd  Eurysth- 
eua,  that  he  furnished  himself  with  a  brazi  n  vessel, 
wfawaW  might  seeotabintself  a  safe  retreat  m  rase  ol 
danger.  Apollodoros  says  that  it  waa  a  veaael  of  braaa 
(iriflov  xo^jfm  r,  ApoUnd..  2,  6,  1),  whicb  ho cOMlrucW 
ed  secretly  under  u'round     U  appears,  in  fact,  to  ha»e 
been  a  atibtcmineous  chamber,  covered  within  wi.b 
(datea  of  braaa.  The  remaine  of  the  treasury  of  AtMM 
at  MycenT  indicate  a  building  of  a  similar  deacriptiott, 
the  naib  which  probably  served  to  fasten  plates  of  thif 
metal  to  the  walls  still  apprannix.    Thcne  nails  connisi 
of  68  iMrte  of  copper  and  12  of  tin.    A  smiilur  ex- 
plaaation  may  be  sivon  of  tbe  braiao  tem|de  of  Minor 
va  at  Sparta     Vtd.  Chalcicpcus     {Cell's  Innn-ary 
p.  33.)    After  Hercules  had  been  irai. slated  lo  tbt 
skies,  Eurystheos  persecuted  his  children,  and  threat 
ened  with  war  Ceyx,  kingof  Tr;Hhi!«,  at  wboao  COOn 
ibey  had  taken  abeltar.    They  thereupon  M  loAdi 
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tna,  aDcl  received  protection  from  the  inhdjiUDUi  who 
lefuMd  to  deliver  them  up  to  Eorysthmi.  A  wtr  en- 
sued, in  which  £uryatbeiis  and  his  five  son»  were  slain, 
the  former  by  the  hand  of  Hyllus,  soa  of  Hercules. 
The  head  of  the  monarch  was  sent  to  Alcmena,  who 
dug  oat  the  syes  with  a  WMring^diatda.  {AfeUod.t 
t,  \  1,  when  for  Ktfudtn  we  are  to  tMd  KtpKlSt.) 
llhcj  ^counts  of  his  end,  however,  are  gi  vr  n  hy  oilier 
wniiirii.  {Eurip.,  Heradid.,  938,  »eqq.  —  Cuuipare 
IsocT.,  Paneg.,  15.) 

Etraf  Tis  {Uo*),  a  patronymic  of  lolCf  daughter  of 
Eurytus.    {Ovid,  Met.,  9,  396.) 

EtiRv  rcs,  a  monarch  of  CEchalia,  who  taught  Her- 
cules the  use  of  the  bow.  ^ApoUodL^  2, 4, 9.-— 
ffil  loe.)  Ho  otfaod  Ilia  daoghtar  lele  to  Min  tiho 
should  surpass  himself  and  his  ^ons  in  archery  Her- 
cules conquered,  but  Eurytu«  refused  to  give  hxs 
daagfater  to  the  hero,  who  therefore  put  him  and  his 
araa  to  death,  and  led  away  lola  captivo.  {AptOod^f 
J,  6.  \.—U.,  2.  7,  7.) 

El'skuius  P.\Mf'iiiLi.  I  one  of  the  most  diatin^oished 
among  the  carher  Christtian  writers,  and  the  fnend  of 
Goratantiiw,  was  born  in  Paloatine,  probably  at  Caeaa- 
rpH,  about  264  A.D.  Ho  pursued  his  studios  ?.t  Ar  ti- 
och,  and  is  believed  to  have  received  holy  orders  trotn 
Agapius,  bishop  of  Cssarea.  After  having  been  or- 
dained presbyter,  be  set  up  a  school  io  hia  native  city, 
and  formed  an  intimate  aequalntanee  with  Pamphtlua, 
bishop  of  Cwsari  ii,  wlio  suffered  martyrdom  under 
tvalerius,  A.D  309,  and  iii  memory  of  whose  fnendship 
he  added  to  hin  name  the  term  PampkUi,  i.  e.,  "  (the 
friend)  of  Painphilus."  After  the  martyrdom  of  his 
friend  he  removed  to  Tyre,  and  thence  to  E^pt,  where 
he  himself  was  iin()risoiK'd  t)n  his  return  from 
f^pt,  he  succeeded  Agapins  in  the  see  of  C»sam« 
kJ).  81ft.  In  common  with  many  other  bidiopo  of 
Palestine,  hp  at  first  espoused  the  cause  of  Arius  ;  but 
at  the  couticil  of  Nice,  lu  3£5,  where  the  Emperor  Con- 
alantine  assigned  to  Eusebius  the  office  of  opening  the 
aeaatoa  of  the  aaaamUy,  the  opiniooa  of  the  hanaiarcb 
were  condemned .   He  is  eaid,  however,  to  haw  raised 

some  objections  to  the  words  "  consubstantial  with  the 
Father,"  as  ap|>lied  to  the  Son  in  the  Niccno  creed. 
Hia  intimacy  with  his  namesake  Euaahine,  bishop  of 
Nicomcdia,  who  openly  espoused  the  cauto  of  A^yi<^, 
led  him  aUo  to  favour  the  same,  and  to  use  hia  iiUiu- 
ence  with  the  emperor  for  ilic  [njrpose  of  reinstating 
Arius  in  ,ihc  church,  in  doiiancc  of  the  oj^xnitioo  of 
Athanasius.  The  party  to  which  he  attached  himaelf 
were  called  Enx-hians,  from  their  loader  Ensehins  of 
Nicomedia,  and  ihey  seem  to  have  acted  in  a  great 
degree  through  hostility  towarda  Athanasms  and  his 
aopportera,  aa  they  did  not,  as  yet,  openly  advocate  the 
objectionable  tenets  of  Arius,  who  had  himself  appa- 
rently suhmlllrd  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice. 
Eaaebius  afterward,  in  330,  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Aalioeht  where  the  Ariana  triumphed,  and  he  waa  prae- 
ent  at  the  council  of  Tyre  in  335,  and  joined  those 
bishops  who  censured  the  proceedings  of  Athanasius, 
the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy.  Eusebius  wss  de- 
puted by  thia  council  to  defend  before  Comatantine  the 
ludgment  which  they  had  paand  agatoat  Athanasius ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  used  his  influence  with  the  »'m- 
peror  to  liave  Athanasius  banished.  The  part  which 
he  took  in  this  unfortunate  controversy  ceased  him  to 
be  stigmatized  as  an  Arian,  though  it  appears  t'.flt  he 
folly  admitted  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  a-d  all  ihnt  his 
accnser^i  run  [irove  ;s,  that  he  believed  there  was  a  cer- 
UiD  subordination  among  the  persons  of  the  Trin- 
ity. He  was  much  in  fovoor  with  Gonatantine,  with 
whom  he  maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence, 
many  specimens  of  which  be  has  iiisorled  in  his  life  o( 
that  prince.  Ho  died  soomnftar  his  imperial  patron,  in 
339  or  840.  Eaaabina  waa  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  hia  time.  « II  appeara  bvm  hia  works,"  says 
TillMnont,  "that  ho  had  nod  all  aotloof  Qaaak  n- 
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thon,  whether  philosophers,  historians,  or  di  fines,  ot 
Egypt,  PhcBnieta,  Aaia,  Europe,  and  Africa."  Thousfa 
his  industrious  researches  render  his  writings  valuable, 
they  are  defective  in  judgment  and  accuracy.  Ati  tht 
studies  of  Eusebius  were  directed  towards  thereligioa 
which  be  piofeeaed,  and  if  he  cultivated  diraoolii|iy,it 
waa  with  the  tiow  of  eetabliahing  on  a  aolldbsw  ib 
confidence  to  which  the  liisiorical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  present  so  f&ir  a  claim.  He  displaced  the 
fruits  of  hia  reeearches  in  a  Chronicle,  or  Unittrttl 
UutoTjf  (HmrroSoftii  l<TTopia\  dtviddl  into  two  bookn 
In  the  first  of  these,  to  which  he  gave  the  ntme  of 
Chronograph)/  {Xf)Ofo-  jia(^ia),  he  relates  the  origin  and 
the  hiatory  of  all  nations  and  empires,  from  iw  crea- 
tion of  the  world  down  to  925  A.D.  He  pofmsn 
ethnotn-aphic  order,  devotinp  a  particular  section  to 
each  people.  The  duration  of  the  re:gi).-i  of  princes  wu 
fixed  in  it,  and  the  author  entered  into  details  on  ceitaia 
eventa.  In  thia  firat  portion  of  the  wovit,  Ensebiesia- 
tiodueed  ertracta  from  Tarioaa  hiatoricalwritenwiMK 
productions  are  lost,  such  as  Alexander  Polvhi^tor, 
Btrosus,  .\mydenus,  Maiietho,  Ac.  The  secood  patt, 
entitled  Chronical  Canon"  (Xpovixof  Kapiiv).  coa- 
aisled  of  synchronistic  tables,  giving,  by  periods  of  ten 
years  each,  the  names  of  sovereigns,  and  the  principal 
events  which  had  taken  place,  from  the  cill  of  Ahr»- 
ham  (B.C.  2017).  In  compiUng  this  part  of  his  la- 
boura  Eusebiaa  Bailed  biroadf  of  the  Cbnmognphj 
of  Septus  Julius  Africanos,  which  he  insertid  alniusJ 
entire  in  his  Canon,  completing  it  by  the  aid  of  Man^ 
tho,  Joscphus,  and  other  historiana.  This  be  coalia* 
ued  also  to  his  own  times.  We  possess  a  Latin  mo*- 
Istion  of  this  chronicle,  made  by  St.  Jerome:  it  is  not, 
after  all.  however,  a  simple  version,  sinre  tii!?  fi'.h«T 
continued  the  datea  down  to  the  year  378,  and  tnu^e 
aeveral  ehangea  alao  b  the  ftrat  part  of  the  aradL  Tte 
Greek  text  itself  is  !ost ;  and  though  George  Syivwllui 
has  inserted  many  fr.igmenis  of  it  in  his  Chronicle,  and 
Eusebius  himself  lias  done  the  same  in  his  Pr^ftra- 
iio  JEMMgetiea,  the  remembrance  of  this  ongioai  leii 
waa  ao  nr  lost,  that  dovbls  began  to  be  wMUmi 
whether  tint  of  the  first  book  had  ever  existed,  some 
critics  being  persuaded  that  Eusebius  had  written  no 
other  chronological  work  b^sidea  hia  Canoti.  Joisph 
Scaliger,  however,  undertook  to  reconstruct  the  first 
book  of  tho  work,  by  uniting  all  the  fragments  jnilw* 
ed  throughout  the  writings  of  the  vanoii<  suihury  to 
whom  aUnsion  baa  been  made.  The  whole  subj^: 
haa  at  length  been  cleared  up  in  oor  own  dsy*.  *m  dl 
uncertainty  on  this  point  has  been  put  ( on  !<  ;  V 
rest.  In  1792,  an  Armenisn  of  Constantinoplf.  itHT^ci 
Georgiua  Johannis,  discovered  an  Aimanian  translation 
of  the  entire  work.  He  made  a  copy 'cf  ihii,  wxl 
transmitted  it  in  1794  to  Dr.  Zohrab  at  Venice.  Tie 
precise  d;it(?  of  the  nuuiusr-npt  ni  quest. on  is  i  nknov^n; 
but  as  the  version  is  montioued  by  Moses  of  Ciiorene, 
it  ought  to  be  aa  old  at  teaat  at  die  fiflh  eenturr-  IIm 
firHt  honk  of  the  rhrnnicle  of  Eusebius,  with  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  through  the  medium  of  this  iratis- 
lation,  ia  preceded  by  a  preface,  in  whrch  tri^  3  Hot 

fivea  an  acconot  of  the  plan  and  di^ulty  of  his  -J>- 
ertaking.  It  ia  divided  into  forly-eight  chapters,  •! 
which  the  first  twenty-two  embrace  t!i  •  clir  htoIoit  0! 
the  Chaldasans,  .Assyrians,  Mede«,  I.ydtaus,  Persun^ 
Hcbrewa,  and  Egyptians,  comprehending  under  the 
latter  head  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies.  .Mmost  alt 
that  these  chapters  contain  existed  alreadv  in  SynceW 
lus  and  in  the  PrsBparatio  fiviin".  Iirri ,  n.r  d  hn  '  we 
hare  not  been  very  great  gainers  by  the  discovert  of 
the  Armenian  wrrion,  a*  far  aa  this  portion  of  it  " 

concerned.  AccordinE:  1"  M.  Kaoul-Rochettc  (J«ar* 
nal  iks  SatanM,  1819,  p.  545).  tho  remaining  chapter* 
from  the  twenty-lhn-d  to  the  forty-eighth,  are  devoi.  l 
to  the  chronology  of  the  Graoka  and  Romans,  dowe 
to  the  time  of  Julioa  CaMar,  and  be  haa  promised  » 
IA  the  nwM  wbatBfer  he  OMT  find  tbm' 
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EUSEfUUS. 


\n  •affieienilv  aovci  in  its  nitare  to  merit  snch  notice. 
An  •ccoobC  of  the  Armenian  version  is  also  given  by 
Seiot  Nanin  {Journal  dea  Savaiw,  1820,  p.  106). 
The  cDocioskm  to  which  the  UsMnentioned  writer  ar- 
hre*,  i»  n  foilows  :  that  tho  grrst  advantages  cx- 
peclad  tobtve  been  deriTed  from  the  version  to  which 
w  tM  nfafiof ,  imwl  be  grtdotted  maeh  lower  than 
thev  onjifallv  were  ;  and  vet,  at  the  same  lime,  that 
lhi<  diicoTery  is  of  sutlkieQl  miportauce  to  merit  bon- 
oanble  memmi,  eince  it  gives  a  ^reat  degree  of  cer- 
tainty to  wm^  putteolus,  of  wfaleh  we  were  before 
pit  m  pciieesieii  leltttv*  to  anewnt  history,  and  ren- 
der it.cotiTe^tablc  the  authority  of  thi  Gri  f  k  tragments 
pobbehed  bj  Scaliger. — Eusciuus  was  alt^o  the  author 
of  m  EuhwMtical  History  ('EKKXiieiaoTiKri  laropia), 
tn  ten  hooks,  from  the  orif^in  of  Christianity  down  to 
A.D  3*4,  a  year  which  immediately  preceded  the 
thomph  of  the  Catholic  church  over  Arianism.  This 
««ik  coDtaina  do  enteaa  biaton  of  cbiucb  donnas. 
Tbe  wdbor  pgopeeea  to  Mmidf  a  difRnsnt  object, 
which  he  ^pfCl^»es  in  tho  first  hook.    It  was  to  make 
known  the  succiis^ion  of  the  apo»tles,  and  the  todivid- 
«b  who.  placed  a*  t  r  ■  t  ead  of  the  different  churches, 
AttK^isbed  tbeioaetrea  by  Uieir  fimncM  and  apos- 
taUk  virtues,  or  who  defended  the  word  of  Ood  by  their 
wntiDgs ;  to  make,  mention  of  the  persona  who  had 
eodearoured  to  propagate  false  doctrines  ;  to  describe 
the  misfortowe  ind  aofieringa  that  bad  befallen  the 
Jewwh  nation,  as  a  punishment  for  their  ro'criion  of 
the  Savioar ;  aa  well  as  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
fiuihfui  had  been  exposed,  and  the  triumph  procured 
kt  ChnsUaoity  bf  ibe  Emperac  Conitcntiiie:  A  sec- 
ndary  object  wkeb  Raaebiae  Itad  in  Tiiiw,  although 
he  does  not  expressly  mention  it,  was  to  'ransmit  to 
psetcntj  literary  iwtices  ot  those  writers  who  had 
UHlod  before  htm  of  detached  portions  of  tile  aieivd 
bistorr.    What  he  proposed  to  himself,  however.  wb>! 
less  to  irtstruct  and  edify  the  faithful,  than  to  place  in 
the  hancij  of  tho  Gentiles  a  work  which  iniyht  induce 
them  to  renounce  the  errors  of  their  religious  systems 
and  the  prejudieoa  of  edoeotioii.   Om  m  tempted,  at 
lci<t.  to  A.»rribe  this  intention  to  him,  when  we  call  to 
ttkiad  ii^i  kts  worit  contains  a  number  of  things  known 
10  every  Chruttan  leader;  such  tap  Ufg  example,  all 
that  ftiatca  to  the  panon  of  our  Savioni^  and  iIm  aa- 
tkraUeity  of  the  eaered  writings ;  and  alao  when  we 
consider  the  skd!  he  has  displayed  in  placing  in  a 
pnMButeot  pomt  of  view  the  claims  of  Christianity, 
wilbdat,  at  tbo  same  time,  making  any  direct  attack  on 
the  absurd  1 '.1.5  of  pa^Bnifui     As  Euscbiiis  mnkr-s  no 
aentioQ  oi  li;c  troubles  occasioned  in  tlie  church  by 
the  doctrioes  of  Arianism,  it  has  been  concluded  that 
bo  history  was  not  cootmaed  by  him  during  the  last 
^cat*  of  hie  fife  (for  be  fitred  ontil  340) ;  but 
inj  l'rjd(:ht  down  by  him  to  an  epoch  anterior 
to  the  cobuc;!  ut  i^ice,  it  was  concluded  in  In 
soppon  of  this  opioion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Pau- 
tbo  bishfl^  to  whom  be  addresses  himself  at  the 
of  the  tenth  book,  was  dead  in  325. 
(Consolt  Ifaalr.il':  U]/~anUnarum  rerum  scriptonbru 
UixT.  lAff  „  1677,  4to,  pt.  1,  c.  1,  ^  32S.)   In  gen- 
eral, Ensebiai  bmt  be  called  a  moderate,  impartial, 
and  jodr «TtcT    His  history  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Rur-fju^.  a  pr;esi  of  ,\ijuileia,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury .  be  has  made,  however,  retrenchments  as  well  as 
addHNHw,  and  has  a<ided  a  auppleaiBnt  in  two  books, 
wfaiob  cstonds  to  ^  death  of  Theodoenia  the  Great. 
This   ipplciii*-nt  WAS,  ni  turn,  translated  into  Greek  by 
Goiasiua  of  Cyucu»,  about  47t}.    Fabricius  (Hibl. 
Qrmt,  ?ol.  8.  p  445)  says,  that  the  work  of  llufiiius 
was  translated  by  St.  Cynll  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  rr - 
fcia  to  Photifis  as  his  authority  for  this  assertion.  The 
:i.:.2:cb    '  '      itanlutople  speaks  of  tins  translation 
for  be  never  aaw  it:  indeed,  it  never 
St.  CjfnU  died  in  986.  and 
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395.  The  Latin  translation  of  Kufinua  still  esati^ 
bnt  the  Greek  veraion  of  his  supplement  is  lost. 
cephoms  Callistns,  a  compiler  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, has  incorporated  into  his  ecclesiastical  history  the 
prcatcr  part  of  that  of  Eusebius. — The  other  works  of 
Eusebius  which  have  relation  to  the  department  of  ec> 
eleaiaatiealhietorramthefoUowiagt  itcptrOv  (»  n«> 
AotCTTfi  y  fiaprvpriaavTuv,  "  Of  those  who  suffered  mar 
tyrdom  in  Palestine."  The  period  referred  to  is  the 
persecution  of  Diaelaaian  ana  Maximin,  from  303  to 
309. — Aoyof  TpiaKovraetiiputhf,  "Thirty-year  die- 
course,"  i.  e.,  an  Eloge  on  Cevmtantine,  pronounced 
in  the  thirtieth  yrarof  his  reign,  A  T*.  33.5 — llf^i  tov 
Kara  ^tbv  fitov  rov  nanofuov  Kuvaravrivm)  rav  Ba- 
fftAicjf.  A  life  of  Constantino,  in  four  books.  It  ia 
rather  ati  elogc  than  a  biographical  sketch — Tuv  ap- 
Xiiiuv  ^apri-puv  (naayu}'^,  "  A  Collection  of  Ancient 
.Nlartyrs,"  This  work  is  lost,  but  many  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  the  legendary  wntara  of  aub* 
acquent  ages. — A  lifis  of  Paraphiltn,  of  which  there 
remains  a  golitirv  frr^^rment. — fltpi  rCtv  Kara  iia^bp- 
ovi  Kaipoitf  iv  diwfopoii  •xo^taiv  aHXijaavruv  dytuv 
ftaprvftuv,  "  Of  the  holy  martjrrs  that  have  contended 
for  the  faith  at  various  Umea  and  in  varioos  places." 
— We  now  come  to  another  work  of  Eusebius,  which 
forms  the  princijial  one  of  his  theological  wrtinirs. 
Thia  is  his  Eioyyf AtK^f  eijrtiJftiruf  npoKopaontvi), 
or  **FM^fartMo  BMnpelua"  Thw  work,  thoo^  itt 
sabject  is  one  entirclv  sacred  in  its  nature,  yet  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  valuable  noticua  respecting  the 
mythology  of  tbe  pspn  nations,  and  the  philosophy  ol 
the  Greeks  in  pattifni]ar.r  Wo  find  in  it,  also,  numer. 
ous  passages  taken  from  more  than  foor  hundml  pro- 
fane writers,  and  in  this  ]i^<l  are  many  whose  produc- 
iions  are  lost  for  us.  The  I'reparatto  Eravisriwa  is 
addressed  to  Theodotn*,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  mid  is 
divided  into  fifteen  books.  To  prepare  his  readers  for 
a  dcinon^tration  of  evangelical  truths  by  reasons  pure- 
ly philosophical,  and,  bv  collecting  together  a  crowd  cl 
passagea  drawn  from  profane  authors,  to  show  bow  far 
superior  Chriatianity  ia  to  all  the  ayatema  of  the  pagan 
world — snch  is  the  object  of  Eofcbius  in  tlic  work  we 
are  considering,  in  the  hrst  six  books  he  proves  the 
futility  of  tbe  heathen  doctrines ;  the  nine  following 
onea  develop  tbe  motives  which  have  induced  the 
followers  of  Chrietnnity  to  prefer  to  them  the  Jewish 
system  of  theology  as  contained  in  the  Old  Te(*ta- 
mcnt.  In  the  first  book  Eusebius  gives  tiio  tradi- 
tions of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world. 
He  then  directs  his  attention  to  the  Phoenician  tbeol- 
ogv.  and  it  ii>  on  this  occasion  that  he  gives  tbe  ceU 
ebrnted  fragment  of  Sanchoniathon.  In  the  s,'ifj)d 
book  he  examines  the  religiooa  doctxinea  of  the  Egy^- 
tians,  as  given  by  Manetho :  and  those  of  the  Greeu 
after  Diodorus  Siculus.  Euhtnieni.s,  and  St  Clement 
of  .'\iexandrea.  He  undertakes  to  ahow  that  the  Pla- 
tonic was  as  inconsistent  and  defective  as  tbe  popular 
theolotn',  and  that  even  the  Romaoa  tbemaelvea  lO- 
iecud  ibe  allegorical  interpretation*  which  the  Greeka 
gave  to  their  own  mvtholoijical  legtnds.  J  h&  third 
book  sbowa  how  vain  and  nugatory  have  been  the  ef- 
foita  of  thoee  writera  who  have  attempted  to  expUin 
the  Egyptian  and  Crecian  fables  on  physical  and  moral 
pniicipks.  The  fuarCh  and  Jljlh  boaka  continue  this 
demonstration,  and  seek  to  prove  that  the  objects  of 
worship  and  sacrifice  among  tbe  Greeka  were  tbe  de- 
mons whom  our  Savioor  drove  from  the  world.  The 

sixth  book  refutes  the  pagan  doctrine  of  destmy.  and 
that  relative  to  tho  iidiuence  supposed  to  be  exercised 
by  tbe  heavenly  bodies  on  human  actions.  In  the 
srr'-nfh  the  excellence  of  [l:c  religious  8}'Slem  of  tho 
Jews  IS  deiuanslrati  d.  and  the  nature  of  this  system 
explained.  In  the  eighth  book  the  sources  of  this 
religion  are  pointed  out,  and  <io  this  part  of  hi*  work 
Euaebiua  givea,  aftax  Aiiateaa,  the  history  of  the  Sen* 
tnurint,  or  Oiadt  venion  of  Uw  Old  Testament.  U 
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uit  following  books,  down  to  tbe  thutcantb  indoibs, 
the  author  undertakes  to  show,  that  the  Oso«k  miters 
have  derived  from  the  Sacred  volume  «haMf«r  they 
have  taught  of  valuable  or  good  in  matters  of  philoso- 
phy :  aucht  according  to  bim,  is  the  case  e»peciaily 
with  Plate.  Tbe  fmtrUenih  and  j^/ieeiuh  hocki  la- 
bour to  proTC,  that  in  the  philosophicdl  opinions  of  t!ic 
Greeks  there  reign  evident  coniradiclioQs ;  liiai  tne 
m'  mtf  ef  these  opinions  have  no  better  foundation 
ihac  mere  hypothMia,  and  ewum  with  enofa.— We 
must  not  omit  another  woilt  of  onr  enthor*Bt  entitled, 
tlepi  Tui'  ro^iKuv  'Ovufii'iTuv  iv  rrj  -Qiia  ypa^y,  "  Of 
(be  places  meoiiooed  in  the  sacred  wnungs."  It  was 
in  two  hooka.  The  icoond  book,  which  treaU  of  Pal- 
estine, has  alone  rcarhcd  us  ;  wc  liave  it  in  Greek,  and 
also  in  a  Laiui  vemoa  by  5i  Jerome.  The  version 
ffOidd  be  preferable  to  the  original,  bj  rraHoii  of  the 
corrections  which  Jerome  made  in  the  work,  Uwa  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  tbe  eoenirf,  if  ft  bed  net 
reached  us  w  a  very  corrupt  state — The  best  editions 
of  the  work  on  ebronulogy  are,  that  of  Scaliger,  Lugd. 
b»t.,  1659,  fot.,  and  that  of  Mai  and  ^ohrab,  Medio- 
Ian  .  ISIB,  4to:  the  best  editions  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  are,  that  of  H.  Stephens,  Parit,  1544, 
fol.,  reprinted  with  the  Latin  version  of  Christophor- 
aoo,  at  Getunot  1612 ;  and  that  of  Ueioichen,  Lip*., 
1897,  1  vol.  8vo.  Tbe  life  ef  Genatantine  eeeom- 
panics  the  first  of  these.  — The  hcst  edition  of  tbr 
iVapratio  Evangelica  is  that  of  Vigicr,  Pans, 
fol ,  reprinted  el  Lemngt  1688,  fol. — II.  A  native 
of  Emesa,  sarnamed  Pittacus,  alain  in  56i  faj  oidef 
of  the  Emperor  Gallus,  and  to  whom  Ammianoe  Ma>^ 
cellinus  (14,  7)  gives  the  title  of  concuatu-a  orator.''^ 
— III.  A  tutive  of  Myndus,  in  Caria,  a  coulemporary 
of  the  preceding.  EnnapiQS  makes  mention  of  him  in 
thp  life  of  Maximus  ;  and,  according  to  Wyttcnbach 
{Eunap.,  ed.  Boiuonade,  p.  171),  be  is  the  same  witii 
•  tbifd  Euebioe,  of  wbon  Stobme  bea  left  o*  two 
fnauflnta. 

EueratiiTtra,  I.  aiebhishop  of  Theaaalonica,  flour- 
ished in  the  12th  century  under  the  emperors  Mairn  l, 
Alexius,  and  Aodroniciui  Uomneoua.  He  is  celebra- 
ted for  hie  eradition  ei  e  gtemmatien,  end  is  especially 

known  as  a  commentator  on  Homer  and  Dionysius 
the  geographer.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
sn  the  former  of  these  cotniiientaries  he  is  largely 
indebted  to  the  Deipnoaonhiats  of  Atheneus,  and 
Schweighaeoier  boUn  the  fbllewing  ittong  language 
rcla'ive  lo  the  extent  of  these  obligations  {Pritf.  ad. 
Alhcn.,  p.  XIX.) :  "  In  Etuiathu  tn  Homerum  Com- 
metUarm  Athenaus  natUr  «  ctpiu  «ut  ealeem  (eme* 
ante  Suru)  utramque  paginam  facit :  adeoqtu  eat 
ineredibiliB  el  pane  injinitut  locorum  numcms,  qmbua 
(hxlus  ^lU  prtr.sul  ex  huo  Athcticn  fontc  hurlulos  »uus 
irrigavilt  lU  Mtxpe  etiam  notisstmorum  notnUMnmorum- 
fiie  eaefortHM,  quorum  uNeis  olvui  iptm  teripla  Miif, 

univ*  eju.^dfin  Athfn  r;  vrf.'is  firoduxtrit  tcstimonia  ; 
tilque,  Tm  dc  vm  doUriaa  aliuruk  sain  comtarcl, 
twiwie  fwpemodum  tUeri  iUe  po»$et  e  solo  Nauerat- 
tea  Deipwtopkiiila  sapuisae.**  (Compare  the  note  of 
the  same  editor,  and  Fabrichtt,  Bibl.  Grac,  vol  1, 
p  316,  .vqq  )  The  commentary  of  Euslatliius  was 
united  to  tbe  edition  of  Homer  which  appeared  at 
Amm  in  1549,  1S48,  1550,  m  8  vols,  folio :  and  was 
reprinted  at  B&h  in  1560,  also  in  3  vols,  folio.  The 
Uttstedutomslhe  Leipzigoneof  18'2.V-30,  6  vols.  4to ; 
for  that  of  FoUtoa,  undertaken  in  1730,  with  a  Latin 
vetaion,  was  never  finished.  The  three  Toloroea  of 
it  which  oppeared  at  Florence,  1780-85,  in  fblto,  ex- 
tend only  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  hook  of  the  Iliad 
Miiticr  and  Bauingarten-Cnisius  have  performed  a 
vahiablo  service  for  the  student,  in  publishing  extraclH 
from  Eustathius  along  with  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  (Compare  the  Memoir  of  Andics  oa  the 
Commentary  of  EuE.tathiu8,  and  the  various  transla- 
tione  which  have  been  made  of  it ;  Jfcm.  dtUe  Ba. 
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Aeadenux  Ere&Uautue,  vol  I,  ^  87,  N^lea,  im 
SuUeiim  4tt  Scimtt  Jii§lmpiu,  tml.  4,  p.  337, 
aegq.)  Hw  eommeniary  on  Olooyeki*  is  leu  vtfai. 

able,  from  the  scanty  nature,  most  probably,  of  ik 
materials  employed.  A  cunuuealary  on  Fuidar  m 
lost.  Some  unpobliidted  letters  of  the  arehhtibop^* 
are  to  hi-  {o.iuii  in  the  public  libraries  of  Europe.— 11 
A  native  ot  i.gypt,  called  by  some  Eutaat^uu,  im 
styled  in  one  manuscript  npuTovofti^Mfetftof  sol  fuyoi 
xaprotiujLaft  "Fratooobiliaatmaa  end  peat  aidHwt." 
He  wee  the  eiitbor  of  e  romeoee,  entitled,  Ti  atB 
'YauivTiv  Koi  'Tofuvtav  6pufia,  "  Hysniiuc  ami  Hy« 
mmias.'*  It  is  a  cokl,  Uai,  and  hiele^n  perioiasaoct. 
The  work  has  been  twice  published ;  first  st  Pant. 
1616,  in  8vo,  with  the  version,  and  under  the  c^.  or 
Gaulmin  ;  and  again  by  Toucher.  Lips  ,  17^2  Ian 
last  contains  merely  the  text  and  the  version  of  GtvU- 
min,  without  either  preliace  or  notea. — HI.  An  waem 
juriat,  wbe  bee  left  e  mvb  on  PraeniptioiM,  eetiilei 
Ilcpi  Tw  ^poviauv  6ux(tTT](jidTuv,  "Of  intervalt  oi 
time."  It  was  published  by  Cu^as  in  the  Isi  voluoc 
of  his  works,  BdU,  1561,  8vo :  m  Greek  and  Laun. 
by  Schard,  in  the  collection  of  L6wenklsa,«aLS|md 
at  Leipzig,  in  1791,  8vo,  by  Teucber. 

EuTKRi'E,  one  of  the  Muses.  She  presided  otr: 
muaic,  and  is  geaerally  represented  as  hoUi^g  tm 
flotee.  To  herwee  eeeribed  by  the  poeia  ^hilii 

of  thf  trairic  chorus.  Ausonius  says  of  her,  "  DiJa- 
Um^uvs  caiatnos  Plulcrpc  Jlatthis  urget."  (IdyU.  lit., 
4.)  The  name  means  *'  the  well-deiighting  one,"  bom 
ev,  mU,  and  ripKis,  to  delighL    ( Fu(.  Muse.) 

EtTTinroBATBa,  a  seolptor  of  Sicyon,  soo  aod  papH 
of  Lystppos,  flourished  in  Oiymp.  ViO.  He  waspccu 
liarly  happy  in  the  proportiona  of  bis  statues.  'llbOK 
of  Hercules  aod  Alexander  were  in  gcnenl  MMMb 
and  particularlv  that  of  Medea,  which  was  borne  on  t 
chariot  by  four  horses.  (P/tn.,  34,  8.)  As  ri'g»rd.^ 
the  last  of  theae  sobiects,  however,  consult  the  reniaili 
of  Sillig,  where  a  new  reading  in  the  text  of  Pliiy  e 
suggested.    {Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  a.  t.) 

LuTRAPELUs  ('*  the  ralher,"  evrpdirrAof).  an  epitkl 
given  to  P.  Vohimnius,  a  Roroajif  on  accouoioi  iu 
wit  end  pleeeenliy.  (JSTcnU.,  BpiH.,  1, 18, 31.)  Hiv^ 
\ng  forgotten  to  put  his  surname  or  title  ofEutnpehe 
lo  a  lelict  he  wrote  lo  Cicuro,  ihc  orator  tells  kim  bt 
fancied  it  came  from  Volumnios  the  senator,  bat  wi* 
undeceived  by  the  cutratpelia  {ti/rpaKtXiit),  "(btipia 
and  vivacity,"  which  it  displayed.  (Compile  Emak 
Clav.  Cic.  Ind.  Hut.,  a.  v.  Voloronius,  and  Ins 
Greec.,  a.  v.  evrpa^reXia,  from  which  it  would  appctf 
(hat  ibe  tirpairt^  of  VolanaiaewM  nshtt**^ 
tea  el  acurrtlia  faeetia.") 

EutropIus,  I.  a  I^atin  historian  of  the  4lli  ecDtory. 
He  bore  arms  under  Juhan  in  his  expedition  lonns; 
iho  Parthiaos,  as  he  himself  toforms  us  (9, 16),  aui » 
thought  to  have  risen  to eetiatoriaa  rank.  SuidiaadHi 
hiin  of  Italian  origin,  while  some  modern  writen, « 
ihc  other  hand,  advance  the  hypothesis  that  lie  wsi  > 
native  of  Gaul,  or,  at  least,  had  possessions  in  theneigii 
bourhood  of  A  uch,  and  was  identical  with  ths  EatnfM* 
to  whom  some  of  the  lettersof  Symmachus  aieaWi**- 
ed,  {ScholU  Hist  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  3,  p.  16!.  .tc/f- 
l  ompare  the  remarks  of  I'aschucke  on  the  iiie  ol  tii 
tropins,  prefixed  to  his  edition.)  Tbenanuscnpugi" 
hnn  the  title  of  Vir  CI ,  which  may  stand  eilbt^ 
Vtr  Clanssiinus  or  Vtr  Cv/uularu,  but  wbfb  » 
either  sense  indicates  an  sdvancement  to  some  of  ibt 
bubest  oflkea  in  tbe  etau.  He  wrote  aererat  work^ 
or  wbieb  tbe  only  one  remimin^  ta  an  abridgment »' 
the  Roman  History  in  t.  n  l  iolcs.  It  i.f  a  brief  sml 
dry  outline,  without  either  elegance  or  ornsment,  yei 
containing  certain  fbete  wbieb  are  nowhere  else  fn» 
tioned  The  work  commences  with  tbe  fooedatioa* 
the  city,  and  is  earned  on  to  the  death  of  Jovian, 
384.  At  the  close  of  this  work,  Eniropius  snnooncei 
bia  iMentieo  of  coBlimiiM  Ibe  narrauve  in  a  iiw»«^ 
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xtXti  su\e,  inasmuch  a?  hv  \\]\]  h.ivr  \o  frral  of  great 
pCfiiKiag«>»  »U4i  living;  '  <^ii<u  ad  intitftot  pnnciptt 
mmrtmlctflu  fcrtrntum  e.n."    It  doea  not  appear 
Ihtt  W  cvw  «urod  Uit»  plui  into  execution.  The 
lilt  <dMMi  h  dMt  of  TnelnMke,  Lips.,  1797, 8vo.— 
rf  A  rcttuch  and  minister  of  the  Emperor  Arcadios, 
who  ros«  i»y  b*se  and  infiuuoua  pnelicea  from  the  lileH 
corditioo  to  the  highest  pitch  of  0|MdBace  and  power. 
He  was  probably  a  native  of  .Asia,  waa  made  cbamber- 
iam  to  \hm  emperor  in  the  year  395,  and,  after  the  fall  of 
RoiinoB,  wjcceeded  that  mwiater  :n  iln-  confidence  ot 
,  aod  roee  to  uoliottlad  aotiioritjr.   He  even 
•f,  •  (Nagraco  lo  Rorm  iravMr  before 
cqoalied.    An  ?T,--'jlt  ."ffi-rrt!  to  thr  rTnprP':'^  iva!  ihe 
caoM  of  hia  overthrow  ;  and  he  vas  ^(  ni  mioperpet- 
aaJ  exile  to  C'Tproa.    Hewaaaoon  U  it  r  ward,  however, 
tiiMiir  bedi'oo  MM(tier«iM«» ;  and,  after  being  coOf 
immtd,  w»  btkmM  A.D.W9.   (Zonm.,  A.  10^ 
iL,  5,  18.  &c  ) 
Ecxixva  PoNTva.    Ytd.  Footua  Euxinus. 
ExAapjna,  a  foantain  wbicb,  according  to  Herod- 
Una,  flows  into  the  Hvpanis,  where  the  river  ia  four 
dayi'  journey  from  the  »ca.  and  renders  its  waters  bit- 
tat,  that  before  were  sweet.    Herodotus  places  this 
Ihe  ceaaujr  of  the  aloogbing  ScyUuuw, 
if  dw  AbMMK   It  takM.  U  aMa^  i\m  Mim  of 


the  place  where  it  '^pDiirr-j,  which,  in  the  Scythian 
, »  Eiamfwrua,  correaponding  iu  Ureek  to  iepai 


FasIbk,  now  Far/*t  a  hver  of  Ilaij,  ia  the  teiri- 
rof  Ae  Sdhww>,cdM«boP«fai*.  (Virf„JB$t., 

t»715  } 

FaSsv  Gixs,  a  Domcrooa  and  powenul  paincian 
bcnte  of  tocient  Rome,  which  became  aabdivided  into 
MfWsJ  iamibet  or  bwadwi^  dieliDcaiihMl  br  iheir  i«> 
ifwcdve  cognomina,  mch  u  Pabii  Mttidu,  rabii  Ain- 
bofti,  Fabii  \'tt>ulanj,  dec.    Pliny  eaya  that  tbe  name 
g£      beoae  «ro««  from  the  circumstance  of  its  found- 
en  hmitf  ttcelled  in  the  culture  of  tbe  bean  ifaia), 
db  etriy  Kotnana  haviiig  been  remarkable  for  their  at- 
taehacteut  la  afrtcolturml  purauita.    (P/in.,  18,3.)  Ac- 
ci^rding  lo  F«'.us,  however,  the  I'at)!!  traced  their  on- 
to Uercalea  {FeJt.,  ».  v.  Fainiy,  and  their  name, 
k  Awitht  I*  Imto  cone  nth«r  fitMi  the 
Etrurin  term  Fa^u  or  Fabiu,  which  Paeaeri  makes 
e^ii^Ticui  ut  •'  augu&i"  or  *•  venerable."   {Tab.  En- 
fiiin.  ru  ,  hn.  83  )   But  this  etymology  it  Imm  prob- 
tMt,  ABM  ih»  Fabii  m  Mid.  by  the  ofdinary  Mthor- 
iiiM,  io  h>f»  bean  of  9Mtm  ongin,  and  to  nave  set- 
'.'.ed  or:  ilu;  Qu)niidl  from  the  time  of  the  carUest  Ro- 
mm  kjaig».    Afiei  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquinii.  the 
Fabuo,  IS  one  of  th*  aldflr  bouses,  exercised  consider- 
able lafloence  m  ihe  senate.    Caso  Fab;u«.  luinrr 
^aoMCor  with  L.  Yaleiitui,  impeached  Spunus  Uassius, 
B  C  AH*].  W:  C  26;^.  and  had  him  executed.    It  baa 
betn  noted  as  a  rrmuiabk  fact,  that,  for  aeveo 
fl«ave  yeara  frara  that  ttaie,  OM  of  the  two  mmiMl 
saUS.n^  wii  tirnl  by  thr-r  Vrnt'itTs  Fabii  in  nMrition. 
Nioiitiiii        {>ifUcuUr;y  nivc<ugaled  this  period  of 
Rofssn  biuorr,  aitd  speculated  on  Um  cmms  of  this 


laog  nuwciooef  office  by  tbe  Fabii,  as  connected  with 
^  ••''IBB**'^*'  pewdiof  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  and  ±t  i:u:n;.i  of  tuc  former  to  mooopohze 
be  elections.    {Hvm.  Hist.,  toI.  S,  p.  174,  MM.) 
Chie  of  the  three  bewhers,  Q  FabiiM  VibulniM,  Ml  in 
hault  i2-arn*t  tlio  Vc:c;,te*  in  the  year  of  Rome  27-1. 
in  the  Mllowmg  year,  uuder  the  coosuUhip  of  Cajso 
Faluns  and  Titos  Virginius,  tb«  wbol*  hoase  of  the 
ftkm  MOfMiMd  lo  itatolloiMi  and  muU  on  tbe  bor- 
dMi«r      lermarf  of  Vcii,  in  ori«r  to  take  the  war 
again«  tiie  Veientes  entirely  into  their  own  hands. 
Ato  |<T<ora>iM  sokaa  aocrificea,  they  left  Rome  in 
»  M^MMemyaoe  pukiMMy  bMiin  ilMir  ftai. 

TtT 


liee,  cliente,  and  freedmen.  and  encamped  on  the  hankt 
of  Ihe  Cremera  in  sight  of  Veii.  There  U»ey  ioriifiod 
themselves,  and  mamtained  for  nearly  two  yeeit  n 
hvaMing  warfan  against  the  Veieotea  and  otbar  pa*- 
pl«  of  EWia.  At  last,  ij^ooe  of  thoir  prvdatory  in. 
cursion^  rhrv  fell  into  aWambnscade,  and,  fighting 
dosporati  ly,  were  all  exterminated.  (Lwtf,  2,  48, 
tfqq.)  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasns  gives  also  another 
acoooBt  of  Una  diaaster,  which  he  considers  lens  cred> 
ibie.  According  to  this  latter  form  of  the  legend,  the 
306  Fahii  set  otf  for  Iu  ii.r,  m  order  to  offer  up  a  sac- 
rifice in  the  chapel  of  iheir  bouao.  As  they  went  to 
perfem  a  pioits  eeiamony,  they  preeaeded  witboot 
arms  or  warhke  array  The  Etrurians,  howcvrr, 
knowing  their  road,  placed  troops  in  ambubb,  and,  fail- 
mg  on  the  Fabii.  cut  them  to  pieces.  (Consult  the  re- 
marks of  Dionysius,  9,  19,  and  of  Niababr,  Rom. 
Hist.,  vol.  S,  p.  200.)  It  ia  add  diat  one  only  of  the 
Fabii  escaped  this  massacre,  having  been  left  quite 
young  at  Home.  (Lie.,  2,  60. — Dton.  Hal.,  9,  22.) 
His  name  was  Q.  Fabios  Vibnianus,  and  he  beeanM 
the  parent  stock  of  all  the  suhscquent  Fabii  He  waa 
repeatedly  consul,  and  was  afterward  one  of  the  de- 
cemviri with  .'\ppiU8  Claudius  for  two  consecuUve 
jrears,  in  wbicb  office  be  disgraeed  himself  by  bta  ooo- 
nmneo  at  tba  oppreeriens  of  bb  edleague,  wbieb 
caused  tbe  fall  of  ihc  decemvirate.    {Vtd  Docemviri.) 

Fabia  Lbx,  I.  de  ambUu,  wus  to  circumscribe  tbe 
namber  of  Seeiatoret  or  attendants  which  were  ellow- 
ad  to  candidates  in  canvassing  for  some  high  oflioe. 
It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pass.    (Cte.  pro  Mum., 
34  )    1"h(  Sertalorr.^,  vsho  always  attended  candidates, 
were  distinguished  from  the  Saluiaiorcst  who  only 
waited  on  iMin  at  tbeir  booaaa  in  the  nerning,  and 
•hen  went  away  ;  and  from  rhr-  !>r.-htrfrrres,  who  went 
down  with  them  to  the  Forum  and  Campus  MarcioB. 
— n.  There  was  another  law  of  the  ssme  name,  en 
acted  againat  kidnappiiig,  or  •teaiing  away  and  retain 
ing  freeman  or  alavea.   Tbe  pmuBMnent  of  this  of 
fence,  at  first,  was  a  fine,  but  afterward  lo  be  sent  t< 
the  mmes ;  and  for  buying  or  selling  a  freeborn  citizen, 
death.  (Cic.  pro  Rob.,  8. — Ep.  ad  Quint.  Fr.,\,2  ) 

FabT\,  a  vestal  virgin,  sister  to  Terentia.  Cicero'* 
wife  Sho  was  accused  of  criminsl  intercourse  with 
Catiline,  and  brought  to  trial  in  consequence,  but  was 
defended  by  Cicero  and  acquitted.   {MUiUtmCa  Ltf* 

Olfeim  vol  1,  p.  199.) 

Fabii.    Vid.  Fabia  Gen- 

FabIds,  I.  M.  Ambustus,  was  consul  A.IJ.C.  989, 
and  again  several  timea  tSist.  He  fought  againat  the 
Hemici  and  the  Taraamiana,  and  lefi  sevMal  sona. — 
H.  Q.  MaximuB  Ronianm,  son  of  tbe  precedini^,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  the  Samnite",  A  K  C  129,  ;n  the 
absence  and  a^inst  the  orders  ol  his  cumcnanding 
officer,  tbe  DicUtor  Papirius,  who  would  bave  bioii|^ 
him  to  punishment  for  disobedience,  bitt  was  prevented 
by  the  intercession  of  the  soldi€f»  ajid  the  people 
This  Fsbius  was  five  times  consul,  snd  dicutor  twice. 
Uo  tiiampbad  o? er  tbe  aannitea,  Maiai,  Gaula.  and 
Etnn^na.  His  son,  Q.  Fabine  Onigaa,  waa  tbrieo 
consul,  and  was  grandfather  of  Q.  Fabins  Maximtit 
Verrucosus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of 
Rome. — HI.  Q.  Maximus  Verrucosus,  tbe  celebrated 
opponent  of  HannibaL  He  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Vonucosus  from  a  wart  on  hia  lip,  vemea  being  tbe 
Latin  name  for  "  a  wart."  In  his  first  consiiMi  f>  ht 
tiiompbed  over  the  Ligurians.  After  the  victory  of 
Hammial  al  the  Lako  Tiasymenus,  he  waa  named 
Prodictator  by  tbe  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  snd 
was  intrusted  with  the  preservauoti  of  the  republic 
The  system  which  be  adopted  to  check  the  advance  of 
Hannibal  is  well  known.  By  a  anocaaaion  of  aluUiil 
movements,  marches,  and  eootltannaivliaa,  alwtyt 
choosing  good  defensive  positions,  ho  harassed  bis  an- 
tagonist, who  could  never  draw  hun  into  ground 
miUa  to  bin  nllMkt wlMl*  Afent  watched  era^tf. 
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fHtMHltjr  of  %v«iJlwg  bimaelf  of  aor  eiHff  or  mglect  on 
tks  i»rt  «f  (te  Ctotnghiniw.  'Dimi  mode  of  waifue, 

which  was  new  tn  the  Romuvs,  acquirr  1  for  FabiuB 
the  name  of  Cutumivr  or  "delayer,"  anu  waa  cen* 
•u/ed  by  the  young,  the  Jrash,  and  the  ignorant ;  but 
it  probably  waa  the  rooaS  of  laviiig  Room  bom  raiA. 
Minuciua,  who  ahaied  with  Falnhia  tEo  comnaiH)  of  the 
army,  having  imprudenlly  engaged  Hannibal,  was 
M.?ed  Uata  total  deaUrucUon  by  ihe  timely  ajsuUucc 
4/  tin  dietalar.  Eb  the  following  year,  however, 
A  TJ.C.  536,  Fshitis  bcin;:  rrc-illf  d  '.0  Rome,  the  com- 
Kand  of  ihu  army  was  uiiiusied  tu  luu  consul  Tcrcu- 
tiaa  Varro,  who  ruahcd  imprudently  to  battle,  and  the 
defcat  at  Caiaa  inado  nunifoH  the  wiadow  of  tfa«  die- 
tator's  previous  ctolMUi.  Fibiat  mm  chcaan  ooomiI 
the  next  year,  and  was  again  employed  io  keeping 
Uaombal  in  check.  In  A. Li. (J.  543,  being  cooaul  for 
fto  fifth  tine,  he  retook  Tarentum  by  stratagem,  af^r 
which  he  narrowly  escajxd  being  caught  himself  in  a 
aoaie  by  Haanibal  ueax  MeiapoiUum.  (Ltr,  27,  15, 
Mf.)  When,  BO  me  years  after,  the  question  was  dis- 
CMMd  in  the  aenate,  of  seodii^  Scipio  with  m  snny 
ifito  Africa,  Fabiua  opposed  it,  aaying  (bat  Italy  ought 
Bnt  to  be  rid  of  Hannibal.  Fabius  died  some  time 
after  ai  a  very  advanced  age.  His  sort,  called  hkcwisc 
Qumtua  Falmis  Maximus,  who  had  also  been  consul, 
died  before  him.  His  grandaoD  Quintur^  Fnhvif?  \faT- 
imus  ServilianuB,  being  proconsul,  fout<  i;  a^^iUhi  \  ir 
iathus  in  -Siiain,  and  concluded  \%'ilh  him  an  honour- 
able peace.  (Lisy,  Ept,,  54.)  He  waa  aflerwaid 
eanml  repeatedly,  and  abo  eciMor.  He  wiote  Ab> 
oda,  which  arc  quoted  by  Macrobius.  {S^.,  1,  16  ) 
Uia  brother  by  adoption,  Quintus  Fabiua  Maiimus 
iEouliaDUii,  the  »on  of  Puulus  .iiiniliua  (Lie.,  45, 41), 
mu  consul  A.U.C.  609,  and  waa  the  ialbar  of  Fabius, 
called  AUobrogicua,  who  aabdned  not  only  the  Alio- 
brogcs,  but  also  the  people  of  southern  Gaul,  which  lie 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  called  from  that  time 
Provineia.  Quintaa  Fabioe  Maximus,  a  gnodaoo  of 
Fabins  .Maiimus  Servilianus,  served  in  Spain  under 
Julius  Cafsar,  and  was  made  coiis\il  A.U.C.  709.  Two 
of  his  sona  or  nephews  w^-re  consuls  in  succes 
•ion  uadat  Augaitus.  There  waa  also  a  Fabiua  cun- 
■oi  vnder  Tiberioa.  Panviniiia  and  oihera  have  reck- 
oned that,  during  a  period  ^-f  ahn  ii  five  cenluric;^,  from 
Ike  time  of  the  tirst  Fabius  w  ho  i:i  lueniioned  as  con- 
•id,  (o  the  leigo  of  Tiberius,  forty- eight  CMaulahipa, 
seven  dictatoi^ips,  eight  ceasorahipa«  aeven  augur- 
ships,  besides  the  offices  of  master  of  the  horse  and 
militury  tribune  wiili  consular  power,  wtru  filled  by 
individuals  of  the  Fabian  house.  It  could  also  boast 
«f  Ihirtaen  triumphs  and  two  ovations.  (Aug^sltnus 
i$  fJiaitViTT  Romanorurii. — Enn/rl  Ux  Kn  tpl  ,  vol. 
IQ^jp.  151.) — IV.  A  loquacious  p»  r>oiiii;;e  alluded  to 
Iqr  ]H«nce  (Sa<.,  1,  1.  14).— V.  Psctor,  the  nr»t  llo- 
WW  whe  WfOte  an  historical  account  of  bia  country. 
Thia  hialerian,  called  by  Livy  scriptomm  anhquun- 

mu*.  appears  to  have  ln-fti  wrt:lciifdiv  iiiidlifit'd  lor  tlie 

labour  be  had  undertaken,  eiihtir  m  point  of  judgment, 
fiddity,  or  leaaaffch ;  and  to  his  carcteaaneaa  and  inae* 

ciinrv.  tnore  than  even  to  the  loss  of  inonnmcnts.  may 
be  atuibuicd  the  painful  uncertainty  which  to  ihks  day 
bangs  over  the  early  ages  of  Romsn  history.  Fabius 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  (am- 
ttjr  raoeived  its  cognomen  horn  Ceius  Fabine,  who,  hav- 
ing resided  in  Ktruria,  and  there  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  6ne  arts,  patnied  with  tigures  the  temple 
•f  8abu,  in  the  year  of  the  city  450.  The  historian 
giaaison  of  the  painter.  He  served  in  the  second 
Ptonic  war,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Tiasy- 
menu.9.     After  the  defeat  at  Canna?,  he  was  sent  bv 

the  aenato  to  u.quiie  from  the  oracle  at  Delphi  what 
ssedd  be  the  iaane  «f  die  ner,  and  to  learn  by  what 

"jupphrations  the  wrath  of  the  gods  m  rrV.  hf;  appeased. 
Hiasnuais  comioeoced  with  the  fouiidatioii  of  the  city 
the  antiquiiiea  of        and  heiwAt  deim  the  m»- 


neaof  Rfmaa  afiaira  to  the  author'a  own  time,  that  ta, 
to  Aeendef  iheaeeoodPonie  war.  WeateMtem* 

ed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  that,  for  the  rrtrjt 
proponioti  of  the  eventa  w  hich  preceded  his  own  ^c, 
Fabiua  Piotor  had  no  better  authority  than  vulgar  tra- 
dinon.  He  probably  found,  that,  if  be  bad  confined 
hiawetf  to  what  was  certain  in  these  early  Itmea,  bis 
history  would  have  become  dry,  insipid,  and  incom- 
plete. Thia  ma«  have  todoced  biin  to  adopt  the  &> 
blcs,  whieb  the  Onak  hirteriaaa  had  inveated  ceacw- 
ing  the  origin  of  Rome,  and  to  insert  whatever  he 
found  in  family  tndiUona,  however  contractu,  ujry  oi 
uncertain.  DiMVaMa  has  also  given  tts  menj  exMI* 
plea  of  hia  ii«qwaMe  narratives,  hia  inconaiat— cwtj 
oia  negligence  in  investigating  the  truth  of  what  he  i*> 
lates  as  fiicts,  and  b.s  n .accuracy  io  chroook^.  Ic 
particular,  as  wo  arc  told  by  Plutarch  in  hia  life  of 
Komulua,  Fabms  followed  an  obaevre  Greek  author. 
Diodes  ttic  r*  pjrrthian,  in  hia  accoimt  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Ruiut:,  dud  from  this  tainted  suurte  have  flow  ed 
all  the  atones  concerning  Mara,  the  Veatal,  the  Wolf, 
Ronulaa,  and  Beouia.  Ha  ia  even  ^uky  9i  inaeco' 
nte  and  pnjadiaed  atatenenia  in  relation  to  the  affain 
of  his  own  lime  ;  and  P  Jlv■lm^,  who  ftourished  shortly 
after  those  times,  and  was  at  pains  to  inform  hi  in  sell 
accurately  concerning  all  the  evenu  oi  the  aacead  Pa- 
nic war,  apologizoa  for  qu&tiug  Fabiua  on  one  occaaiM 
aa  an  authority,  and,  at  the  aenie  time,  atrongtj  ezprcea- 
cs  his  opinion  of  his  viotationa  of  truth  and  his  gro«s 
incooaiateociea.  The  account  here  given  of  this  wrttei 
ia  rather  cenfinned  by  the  few  fragments  that  retneis 
of  his  work,  which  arc  trifling  and  childish  in  the  ex- 
treme.  {Dunlop's  llttl.  Ham.  LaLy  vol.  1,  p.  1 1 7,  «£yf . ) 

Fabratcru,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  tlw  river  I.jna, 
and  near  its  junction  with  the  Trerua.  Th«  BM>d«B 
name  is  FalwUerra.  Thia  Mma  sppeara  el  iral  t» 
have  belonged  to  the  Volsci,  but  as  early  as  434 
A.U.C.  it  placed  itaelf  under  the  protection  of  Room. 
{Lav, 9,  19.) 

]\rf!n  ira,  Caius,  surnamed  Loscintiy,  was  conao) 
fur  tiic  first  time  in  the  yesr  471  of  Rome,  ti83  B.C., 
when  he  triumphed  over  the  Boii  and  Etrurians.  Af' 
ter  the  defeat  of  the  Rotaana,  under  the  coneul  L«vi- 
nua,  by  Pyrrhus  (B.C.  S81),  Fabriehia  waa  neat  b^  thr 
senate  as  legate  to  the  king,  to  treat  for  the  ransom  ol 
the  prisoners,  or,  according  to  others,  to  propose  terms 
of  peace.  Pyrrhus  ia  said  to  have  eMeavottrad  to 
bribe  him  by  large  offers,  which  Fabriciua,  poor  as  he 
waa,  rejected  with  scorn,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
king.  Fabriciua  being  ugam  con?ul,  B.U  279.  was 
aant  ag*iiut  Pynrfaua,  who  waa  then  eocainned  near 
Tareartam.  The  phyakiaa  of  the  king  ia  aaidto  baea 
conic  secretly  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  to  h.ive  pro- 
(Kwod  to  Fabricius  to  poison  his  ina&Cer  lor  &  bribe. 
The  consul,  indignant  at  this,  had  him  put  in  fettera, 
and  sent  back  to  Pynhus,  on  whom  thia  inatance  4f 
Roman  integrity  made  a  strong  imprcsaloo.  Pyrthna 
hoori  after  sailed  for  Sicily,  whither  lit  wa?  r:iiltJ  liy 
the  Syracuaana,  then  hard  pressed  by  tlie  Carthagtot- 
ana.  Fafarieina,  having  deieeied  the  Samnitea,  lAca- 
nians,  and  FV<;tii,  who  had  joined  Pyrrhus  against 
Rome,  tr  u  i  1  !  I  d  over  these  nations.  Pyrrhua  after- 
ward reti  riling  ii  lidlv,  was  finally  defeated  and 
away  bv  M.  Cuoua  Dcntatos,  B.C.  S76.  T«ro 
after.  Fabrieino  beinir  consul  for  the  durd  time/ with 

C'lamlins  Ciima  for  his  colleague,  amba.«soJor8  came 
from  King  iHoleniy  of  Egypt  to  contract  an  sUiance 
with  Rome — Several  instances  are  related  uf  tbe  aa* 
treme  frni_'ality  and  simplicity  wliicli  marked  thr*  man- 
ners of  I'abricnis.  When  censor,  ho  disuttiitiied  from 
the  seriate  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  who  had  been  twk« 
consul,  and  bad  also  held  the  dictatorship,  becsoae  he 
had  in  hia  pnaseaiien  ten  pounds'  weight  of  n\rt<t  plete. 
Fahriciijs  died  poor,  and  the  senate  wiis  ol>lifj«  d  te 
make  n»viaioi>  for  iua  daughters.  iPlul.,  Vu.  J^yrrk  — 
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PjlsBtA  now  Fiesoii,  a  town  of  Ftaly,  In  Efaruris, 
(rathr^t  al'  Pistonm,  whence  tt  is  said  the  augurs 
p^s'Sf-d  Us  Home.  Catiline  lude  it  a  place  of  warn. 
The  GoUm,  when  tbey  entered  Italy  oiMcr  tb«  eooea- 
late  oTSulidntMi  Aureluo,  A  D.  400,  trait  ddimed 
in  ita  TicciCT  ( Ctc  ^  Mar^  M.— Ait.  47B. 
M.jMf,  C^,  37.) 

FAiaslA  Lsx«  piopoecd  by  the  uHnido  Falcidius, 
A  U-C  713,  enacted  that  l!if  testator  thould  leiive  at 
l:t5t  the  fociih  pari  of  his  fortuup  to  ibe  person  whom 
le  named  hia  beir.    (Dto  Comm.,  48,  33.) 

FAt«»]A»&iown  of  Pkeniun,  aoatbwvtt  of  Fiimiiait 
BOW  fWknm.   {Phn..  3.  IS.) 

Falk»!i  (or  .r  ,  i.  <i  city  of  Etrana,  southwest  of 
FeeccoDiiia,  *dA  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Falisci, 
•»  imO  tai—  their  eOBBnioo  willk  the  early  hia- 
of  Rome.  Mtsch  uncertainty  seems  to  have  ex- 
rfe4»ecun^  the  ancient  site  of  thia  plaoe  ;  but  it 
ii  BOW  well  asceitaitted  that  it  occupied  the  posi- 
MO  t^MtamK  CmU  CtHeUana.  Cluvcft  tad 
itm  \im  VMttmam  (ti  Suph.  By*.,  p.  et).  have 
ntiafaclonlj  MtaMiihtti  thia  pomt.  The  doubt  Errms 
IS  b«««  ohciaeted  m  the  notion  that  there  was  a  city 
■Md  Friwc— ,  m  well  Faiehi.  iStraho,  S26.) 
1%e  titmtion  of  the  ancient  Faleru  is  mado  to  agree 
wuk  that  of  CiwiU  CoMielUiiu,  fmm  the  language  of 
Platirch  (Vit  f^d!;i:'i  )  and  'Aonar^a  {Ann.,  2),  wbo 
bath  deacnbe  u  w  pUccd  on  a  lofty  summit ;  and  tlie 
iattar  alalaa  that  tiie  old  town  was  dcatroyed,  and  a 
r-cw  one  built  at  the  foot  of  the  lull.  This  fact  is  con- 
tnned  by  to*  tdeniity  of  the  new  P'alerii  with  the 
ctach  St,  Marm  Ftlari,  on  the  track  of  the  Fla- 
■MB  way,  whan  the  Itinerariee  place  thai  eltj. 
Wa  learn,  Kw,  froai  Fliny  (3,  5),  that  Falaiii  faeeame 
i  co'oa»  jTider  the  name  of  Falisca,  a  circumstance 
wbtca  aadkieotty  reconcilea  the  apparent  contradic> 
twa  m  the  accounts  of  this  city.  (Fi-on^.,  dc  Cel.,  p. 
130.)  Fju  r.i,  according  to  IHonysius  of  Haltcamas- 
(I,  21).  heionged  at  first  to  the  Siculi ;  but  these 
were  saccrtded  by  the  Pelasgi,  to  whom  the  Greek 
fmm  t(  Ma  name  is  doubtkaa  to  be  aacnbad,  as  well 
aa  the  laraple  and  ritea  of  the  Argive  Jnno^  Md  other 
tjicitto  .«  of  a  Offcian  origin  which  were  observed 
by  '.rut  r):>'.onati.  ami  with  which  Ovid,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  ilii«  l  kj,  »e«au  also  to  have  been  struck, 
thooA  h»  hea  laUowed  the  kaa  antheniio  tradition, 
wUn  aaerihed  the  AMindation  of  Faterit  to  Halesus, 
»T,  of  A;.-snHTii  1011.  (Am.,  :i,  13.— Fa.tr.  4,  73.) 
The  nuiy  wars  oi  the  Faiivci  with  Hotne  are  chiefly 
dscaHtd  ta  the  fifth  book  of  Livy,  where  the  celebra- 
ted ftory  of  r'am  ".ua  and  the  schoolrnastrr  of  Falerii 
oecnn  Wm^o  i^t;  Uuiiun  comuiaudcr  was  besie- 
Sing  thus  place,  the  cchoolmaster  of  the  city  (since  the 
h^feer  ciaasea  ei  Falarii  bad  a  public  one  fat  the  com- 
MB  edeeatioQ  of  thair  children)  eonmitted  a  moat 
Asgracffu"  ir^d  tfc i'lhtroin  act.  Having  h  i  1)^  ciiol- 
us  forttK,  »ia;»  aftt  r  di».  uuder  pretence  of  inliinsT  ex- 
•cj«e,  aud  eacti  •.  me  farther  from  the  city  wall*,  he 
at  last  Boddcniy  brooght  them  within  reach  of  the  Ro- 
man outposts,  and  surrendered  them  all  to  CamilUis. 
Ir^i!  ^Tii-il  at  I:  ?  'i^-riH^sof  liie  deed,  the  Roman  gen- 
eral ordertd  his  lictois  to  rtrip  the  delinqoeat,  tie  hie 
handa  bchfol  hio^  aad  supply  the  boys  with  reda  and 
tccatges  to  punnh  the  traitor,  and  wlup  him  into  the 
witf  This  gCD^RHit  act  on  the  part  ot  Catodluii  pro- 
daeed  ao  atrong  an  impression  ea  tho  minds  of  the  in- 
hiht  ant  a,  that  ihaj  immediately  sent  ambawadore  to 
of  a  aarrBedef  (Li»  5,  27. — Compare  Vol  Mai., 
f).  .1  -  Fr/  nf  .  .  ."i.  4)     It  W8S  not,  however,  till 

Vem  'Jiirri  year  after  ibe  first  Punic  war  that  this  people 
WH  Wiy  fedorcdL  {Pd^iMM,  1.  65.— iLwy,  Eyit., 
Or«»..  4.  II  )  The  waters  of  the  F.i!i-can  ter- 
nxij  were  sup{>osed,  like  tho'^o  of  the  ( "hiuinnus,  to 
•Mve  ue  pecaliar  {m>perty  of  co:nmvj mealing  a  white 
ta  catUe.  S,  LU.— Ciwncr'a  jinc. 


Palernt?  Accn,  a  pnrt  of  Italy  famed  for  its  wine 
Few  portions  ot  the  Italian  penincula  weie  unfriendl) 
to  the  vine,  but  it  flourished  most  in  that  tract  of  iIm 
southwestern  coast  to  which,  faom  Ha  eslraordinar) 
fertility  and  delightful  climate,  IIh  bme  of  Campania 
Felix  was  g  vi n  S oDr  rioubt  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  appelistton  seeais  to  exiat ;  bat  Pliny  and  Strabo 
confine  U  to  the  level  country  laadiinB  from  Sinuesaa 
to  the  promontory  of  SorretUo,  and  includu  [t  the 
Campi  Laborini,  from  whence  the  present  name  of 
Terra  d*  Lavoro  has  arisen.  In  ancient  times^  ne> 
deed,  the  biUa  by  which  the  aiorface  tadtvefaified  aeaM 
to  have  been  one  eontiBoed  vineyard.  Falemua  ie 
spoken  of  by  Florus  as  a  mountain,  and  Mari  nl  de- 
scribes it  under  the  same  title ;  but  Plmy,  i'olybius, 
and  others,  denominate  It  •  field  or  territory  (tger) ; 
and,  aa  the  best  growths  were  styled  indiscriminately 
Mas ti cum  and  Fulemun  (etnvm),  it  i?  thought  that 
Massicus  was  the  proper  appellaiioii  <;l  :\\<-  !i,lls  which 

arose  from  the  Falemiao  plain.  The  trruh  aeems  to 
he,  that  the  ehekeat  winea  were  piediieed  ob  the 

aoothem  declivities  of  the  rsTifre  of  hills  ro-n- 
mence  in  the  neighbourhood  ut  ancient  ^muessa,  and 
extend  to  a  eonsiderabie  diotance  tnland,  and  which 
may  have  taken  their  general  name  (irom  the  town  er 
district  of  Falemos  hut  Uw  moat  eonvpfeaooa  or  the 
best  exposed  among  them  m.t v  have  \)v.vn  '.ho  Massic ; 
and  as,  in  process  of  time,  several  uitenor  growths 
weie  oimlbaBded  ender  the  common  denomination  of 
Falemian,  corrert  wr  fTs  would  choose  that  epithet 
which  moat  accurately  denoted  the  hucsl  vintage.  If 
we  are  to  jo^e,  however,  by  the  analogy  of  modem 
nemea,  the  qneatiOD  of  loeality  will  be  qatekb  decided, 
ae  the  maoMdn  whieh  la  geiimllT  eflowed  fo  peiBt  to 
the  site  of  ei  ;  i(  r  *  Sinuessa  is  still  known  by  the  name 
of  M&nte  Matncv.  Pliny's  sccount  of  the  wine*  of 
Campsnie  ia  the  moet  circumstantial.  (PUn..  14,6  ) 
"  Aiii^ustus,  and  moat  of  the  leading  nan  of  bia  time," 
observes  this  writer,  "gave  the  pr«ereBce  to  the  8e- 
i  ;iir  ,vmc  that  was  grown  in  the  vineyards  aboveFor- 
um  Appii,  aa  being  of  all  kinds  the  lisast  calcuUiod  to 
iniore  the  atomani.  Formeriy  the  Cacuhan  wioe^ 
which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes  of  .\mycla»,  area 
most  esteemed,  but  it  \w  lost  itf  repute  through  the 
negligence  of  the  growers,  and  partly  from  the  limited 
extent  of  the  vineysrds,  which  have  been  nearly  de» 
stroved  by  the  navigable  caoal  began  by  Neio  float 
.■\vernu3  to  0  r  i  The  second  rank  used  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  growths  of  the  Falemian  territory,  and 
among  them  chiefly  to  the  Fauatianum.  The  territory 
of  Falernus  begins  from  the  CampaaiaD  bridge,  on  the 
left  hand,  ss  you  ifo  to  Urbane.  The  Faoatiati  vine* 
yards  ore  gitnatc  ahuut  4  miles  from  the  village,  in  the 
viciBity  of  Cedis,  which  village  is  six  miles  from  Sio* 
UflOM.  The  vrioaa  pvodaced  en  thia  aoil  owe  theit 
celcbritv  to  tlic  great  care  and  nftcntion  bestowed  ob 
their  manufacture ;  but  latterly  they  have  somewhat 
degenerated,  OwhiS  to  the  rapacity  of  the  (armors,  who 
are  usually  more  intent  upon  the  quantity  than  the 
quality  of  their  vintage.  They  ceotinoe,  however,  in 
the  pn  atcst  esteem,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of 
all  wines,  aa  they  burn  when  approached  by  a  flame. 
There  are  three  kinds,  the  dry,  the  light,  and  the 
sweet  Falemian  The  grapes  of  which  the  wine  ta 
made  are  unpleasant  to  the  taste."  FVom  thia  and 
other  accounts,  it  appears  th.it  the  Falernian  wine  was 
strong  snd  durable ;  ao  rough  in  its  recent  state  as  not 
to  be  drunk  with  pleasnre.  and  requiring  to  be  kept 
manv  years  l>rfore  it  f:r.  w  mellow.  Horace  calls  it  a 
li«ry  wine;  Persius,  ^ndomitum,  i.  e  ,  possessing  very 
heady  qualities.  According  to  Galen,  the  beat  waa 
that  from  10  to  20  yeara ;  after  this  pgiod  it  became 
bitter  Among  the  wines  of  the  preaenl  day, 
and  Afad/ira  most  clos-ely  approxinuti'  to  the  Faler 
niao  of  old,  though  the  difference  is  »tiU  very  conoid- 
imUe,  einee  iIm  raemit  wUmb  of  iuly^md  Gnee 
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wera  uautlly  mixed  with  eertain  qaaatitiM  of  pitch, 
aromatic  herbs,  sea- water,  &c.,  which  mtnt  Have  com- 
mutiicaCed  \o  ihem  a  taste  that  wc,  at  least,  should 
consider  very  unpalatable.  Among  the  ancient,  and 
•specially  the  Gtwk  wiwNi,  'il  wu  no  aneoaunon 
th  1^'  f  >r  an  age  of  more  than  20  years  to  leave  no- 
thing III  the  vessel  but  a  thick  and  bitter  mixture,  ari- 
•ing.  no  doubt,  from  the  substances  widi  which  the 
%nne  had  beim  medieaMd.  We  h^Te  an  exception, 
hitwevcr,  to  this,  in  the  wine  made  in  Italy  during  the 
consulsliip  ol  Opimius,  A.U.C.  (533,  which  was  i  i  Ik 
met  with  in  the  time  of  Phny,  nearly  2U0  years  alter. 
Urn  tukj  l»va  lM«a  owjog  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
that  Tintaf^p.  "-Ir.cf  are  itiformeJ  that,  :n  co".--r- 
qoence  of  the  great  warmth  of  the  »uuiuier  in  liiitl 
year,  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  attained  an  ex- 
inMwdiMij  draree  of  porfeetioa.  Vid.  Cacsbas  Ager. 
iHtnitravift  mstory  of  andaii  iuti  moitm  Wvut,  p. 
«l,  teqq.) 

Flusci,  a  people  of  Etroha.    {Vtd.  Falcrii.) 

Faliscits  CJratius.    Vid.  Gratiua. 

FassTa  Lex,  de  iSumph^,  enacted  A.U.C.  588. 
It  limited  the  expenses  of  one  day,  at  festivals,  to  100 
assfs,  whence  ihc  law  is  called  by  Lucilms  Crntussis ; 
•D  too  Other  days  every  month  to  30,  and  on  all  other 
day*  to  10  aaaaa :  aho,  that  no  other  toml  ahooM  be 
served  up  except  one  hen,  and  that  not  fattened  for  the 
purwjse.    {Aul  Oell.,  2,  2\.~Mdcrd>.,  Sat.,  2,  13.) 

Fannios,  an  inferior  poet,  ridiculed  by  Horace 
{S«t,,  1,  4i  St).  It  seems  the  legacy-hunters  of  the 
day  eairied  hit  writings  and  bust  to  the  library  of  the 
Palatine  A;  il!rj.  a  compliment  only  paid  to  produc- 
tious  01  nieril.  The  satirist  remarks,  that  this  was 
HfUM^ed  for  on  tho  part  of  Fanoioa  (idtn  idntit  cap- 
tis  et  inuufine) ;  an  expression  of  double  import,  since 
ultra  may  aUo  contam  a  sly  allusion  to  the  absence  of 
all  mental  exertion  on  the  part  of  thtpoaL  {Sekoi  et 
Heiniorft  «d  Utm,,  I.  c.) 

Fanom  VaoVii^  a  Icinplo  of  Vaenna,  in  tha  ti'cin- 
ty  of  Horace's  Sabine  villa.  {Hor.,  Ep.,  1,  10,  49.) 
It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  auaunit  of  Mocca 
Giovane. 

FaariRis.    Vid.  Fabaris. 

FaVNa,  a  goddess  of  the  Latins.  According  to  the 
old  R  Ki  ni  Iv^x.  by  which  nil  the  Italian  deities 
were  ori^uiatly  mortals,  ^hc  -svas  the  daugbtex  of  Ptcus, 
and  the  sialerand  wife  of  Faunea.  One aeeoont makes 
her  to  have  never  left  her  bower,  or  Irt  herself  be  Been 
of  men;  and  to  have  beca  deified  for  this  reason,  be- 
coming identical  with  the  Bona  Dea,  and  no  man  be- 
ing alU)wed  to  entwr  her  tompla.  {Maenb.,  1,  12.) 
Aecordin;  to  anotber  liadition,  riia  waa  not  only  re- 
mark.Sir  for  hrr  modesty,  but  also  for  her  extensive 
and  varied  ktu>wledge.  Having,  however,  on  one  oc- 
Caaien,  made  free  wiih  the  eontonts  of  a  jar  of  wine, 
riM  waa  beaten  to  death  by  her  husband  with  myrtle- 
twigs  !  Repenting,  however,  soon  after  of  the  deed,  be 
bestowed  on  her  divino  hon  it'-  Hence,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  her  sacred  rites,  myrtle  boudhis  ware  carc- 
fblly  excluded ;  nor  waa  any  wine  abowed  to  be 
brought,  under  that  name,  into  her  temple  ;  hut  it  was 
sall^  '*  honey,"  and  the  vessel  containing  il  also  was 
tormed  meUaritm  (scil.  ras),  i.  e.,  "a  honey^jar." 
fCooaolt  Jfoo^.,  Sat.,  1,  12,  and  Spangenbcrg,  de 
rdf.  1m.  ReHg.  Domeft.,  p.  64,  where  other  versions 
of  the  story  an-  i.ivi  "  Fauna  is  s.iid  to  have  given 
oracles  from  her  temple  after  death,  which  citcum- 
alanoe,  aecoiding  to  some,  aflforda  an  etymology  for 
the  name  Fatua  or  FaturUa.  which  whs  often  cwnie 
by  her  (from  /art, "  to  declare")  A  different  explana- 
tion, however,  ia  given  in  Macrobiua  {Lahto,  ap.  Ma- 
tnb.,  S«L,  1, 13).— Then  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
Faana  ia  identieal  not  only  with  the  Bona  Dea,  but 
with  Terra,  Tellus,  and  Ops  ;  in  other  words,  with  the 
Garth  personified.  {Macrob.,  I.  c.)  The  name  an- 
^MOlooorae(iroB^,fatfif,eoMMCle4 


are  fo^mu  and  ^vu,  to  bring  fcrtk  into  the  hgki^" 
"to  CAUse  to  appear."  (Creiuter,  SymbolU,  vol.  I, 
p.  51,  not.  —  Spurii^'enberg,  I.  c.) 

FadnalIa,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Faunae. 
They  weie  cdebntad  on  the  18th  of  Feoniary,  or  the 
ides  of  the  month.  On  this  same  day  occurred  the 
itlaugblcr  of  the  Fabu.  {Ottd,  Fast.,  2,  193,  *eqq.) 
There  was  another  festival  of  the  same  name,  whicb 
was  celebrated  on  the  noiMo  <6th)  of  Deeemboi. 
{Horat.,  Od.,  3,  18.) 

Faum,  certain  deitiea  of  llie  coun'rv,  represented 
as  having  the  legs,  feet,  and  ears  of  goats,  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  human.  The  peasants  offered  them  a 
lamb  or  a  kid  with  great  solemnity.  When  the  spring 
brought  back  new  hJc  to  thti  fields,  the  vivid  imagma- 
tion  of  the  ancient  poets  saw  them  animated  by  the 
presence  of  tbeao  frolic  diviaitiea,  and  hence,  no  doubt, 
the  origin  of  thefrname,  from  die  Greek  ^au  or  fe»u 
(•'  to  show  forth,''''  "  to  display  to  the  view'*),  the  Fauns 
being,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  the  rays  of  ihe 
genial  spring-light  personified.  {Creux€T,  Symboltk, 
vol.  2,  p.  921,)-— The  Fauns  of  the  Latin  mythologr 
arc  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Satyrs  of  ihe  GreckA. 
I'herc  are  pomt&,  however,  in  which  the  ancient  art- 
ists made  them  di&r  as  to  appearance.  Tito  Fauns 
are  generally  repreaentad  as  young  and  frolic  of  nrieo; 
their  faces  are  round,  expressive  of  merriment,  arid 
not  without  an  occasional  mixture  of  imachief.  TlM 
Satyis,  on  Ihe  contrary,  bear  strong  resomblMieo  M 
different  quadrupeds  ;  their  faces  and  figures  partake 
of  the  ape,  the  ram,  or  the  goat ;  they  have  sometimes 
goats'  legs,  but  always  either  goats'  or  horses'  tails. 
{Fiaxntta^  Ltcturu  on  Sculpture,  p.  1&3.)  Accoad* 
ing  to  Luni,  Aeie  is,  in  general,  in  the  lower  VoAt 
of  tho  Faun,  more  of  the  goat,  in  those  of  the  Satyj 
more  of  the  horse.  ( Fiurt,  p.  98,  scqq.  —  Compars 
Vitcontiy  Ma*.  Pio-Clenunt.,  vol.  3,  p.  64,  oaf.— 
Vi^.,  G.,l,  10.— (hid.  Met.,  6,  398  ) 

FAtTNUfl,  a  rural  deity  of  tho  ancient  latins,  resem 
ling  ;hf  fir-;'cian  Pan,  to  whom  he  is  ih  l  m  ry  disstmi 
lar  in  name,  and  with  whom  he  was  often  identified 
(OeU,  Patt  ,  3.  434.— il.,  4,  690  —  iferwt,  Oi. 
i,  17,  ] .)    Inr^ecd,  some  writers  think  that  his  wor 
ishtp  .vtt.^  or  .'i  wdly  Pelaagic,  and  was  brought  by  thit 
race  from  An  a  lia,  the  well-known  centre  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Pan.   (Com|ian  Omwvr,  SymAolik,  vol  3. 
p.  303.)  Fanmie  waa  held  to  have  the  power  of  teD- 
ing  the  future.    {Ovid,  i  c — Virg.,  JEn  ,  7,  81,  seq.\ 
In  later  times  be  was  mortalized,  like  all  the  othei 
Italian  gods,  and  was  said  to  have  been  a  joet  mi 
brave  king,  greatly  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  son  ol 
Picos  and  father  of  Latinus.    (Virg.,  jEn  ,  7,  47. — 
Prpbm,  Gtor.,  1,  10.)    Like  Pan,  too,  he  waa  multi- 
plied i  and  a«  there  were  Pane,  ao  wo  alao  moM  alraii> 
4ant  mention  of  Fanna.  (VUL  Fanni.)  TIm  poets 
gave  to  Faunus  the  same  personal  attributes  as  they 
did  to  the  Fauns,  making  his  shape  half  human,  bail 
that  of  a  goat.    As  Fsnna  waa  nothing  more  than  tfat 
Earth  (  Vid.  Fauna),  so  Fsunus  appears  to  be  the  same 
with  TeHnmo.  ( Spangenberg,  de  Vet.  Lot.  Rel.  Dom., 
I    C''^  —Heyne.  Excur*.,  5,  ad  JBn.,  7. — Ruperti,  ad 
Juv.,  8,  131. — ^^Mtica,  «o.  Amob,  adv.  gant^  6, 1>  F 
483  — Ocm'f  a^mhakk,  vol.  S,  p.  SW.) 

FavorIwps.    Fi<f.  Phavorinus. 

Faubta,  I.  dauyhter  of  Sylla,  married  Milo  ibi 
friend  of  Cicero.    She  disgraced  herself  by  a  crimina 
affair  with  the  historian  Sallust.    {Horat.,  Sai.,  1,  2 
41.-- AeAol.  Cntq.  et  Acr.,  ad  ^oe.)— II.  Daughter  o 
Maximian,  and  wife  of  Constant ine  the  Great.  Wher 
her  father  wished  her  to  join  him  in  a  plot  for  aaeaaai- 
nating  her  husband,  she  discovered  the  whole  «&irto 
the  latter.    .After  exercising  the  most  complete  ascend- 
ancy over  the  miud  of  her  husband,  she  wa»  eventually 
put  to  death  by  him,  on  his  discovering  the  falsity  «fs 
chuge  which  aha  had  made  a|^nst  Crispos,  the  eon 
of  Oinwtaatuw  by  •  jmnoao  mairUge.  (An$i^  Mar 
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FiDrrim,  I  Anma  Galena,  daughter  of  Annius 
Venn,  prrfect  of  Kome.  She  married  Antoninus  be- 
ton  iM  adoptioa  bj  Hadrian,  and  died  in  the  thifd 
fear  of  her  iMwhrad*!  reign,  36  yeara  of  age.  She  wu 
□o:onous  for  ber  licentiousness,  and  yet  her  husband 
BflMared  Uuid  to  ber  frailttes,  and  after  her  death  even 
woBtkA  VBle  ber  divine  honours  Her  effigy  appears 
OB  a  Jsrgf  number  of  medals  (Dto  Cass  ,  17,  30  — 
Copt/fii.,  Yd.  Afiim.  P.,  c.  3  ) — II.  Aniiia,  or  the 
Tounger,  daagkier  of  the  preceding,  married  her  cousin 
MaKOB  Anebas,  ind  died  A.D.  176,  in  e  TtUige  of 
CiMedocii.  ei  the  faol  of  Moairt  Taona,  on  Iter  hw- 
beM*B  retora  from  Syria.  She  is  represented  by  Dio 
Caaaios  and  Cspiudiaos  as  even  more  profligate  in  her 
eeadoct  (Jun  bCT  oiether ;  end  yet  Marcus,  in  his  Med* 
iuuons  (t,  17),  extols  her  obedience,  simplicity,  and 
affectioo.  Her  daughter  Lucilla  married  Lncias  Ve- 
nts, wbom  Marcos  Aurehus  associated  with  him  in  the 
«od  her  son  Commodus  succeeded  bis  father 
(CcptleL,  VU.  Ant  nSL,  c.  1ft.)  Mer- 
el>aad"(.Vf  r-rtirr  de  France,  1745)  and  Wieland  have  at- 
lampted  to  clmr  this  princes*  of  the  tmpuutious  against 
br  cbaractei;   {Bntjfdtf.  Um*  KmtMgt*  vol.  10, 

PavstTtas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  supposed 

roductions  of  the  sca- 
FauatitoM  is  frequently  equivalent  to 

Od  ,  4,  6,  17.) 
Faostvlos,  the  name  of  the  shepherd  who,  in  the 
•U  Roman  legend,  found  Romulus  and  Remus  getting 
ncUed  by  the  sbe-wulf.  He  took  both  the  children 
l»  hb  hMte  end  brought  them  up.  (  WL  RomDlas, 
•ad  Roma.) 

FaaaRALit,  a  iezAl  at  Rome  of  puriftcation  and 
axcrit  inrni.  i>.  the  month  of  February  :  it  continued 
far  is  days.  The  ncmtb  of  F^roaiy,  which,  together 
with  Jaauarr,  was  added  bv  Numa  to  the  lea  months 
c  jn!-t]:ji:rig  the  year  of  Romulus,  derived  its  name 
finHB  tilts  general  expiatory  festival,  the  people  being 
Ihae  yerified  (JlAnaii)  from  the  sioeof  the  whole  year. 
'Ofi-I,  FiLAt .  2.  19  )  Some,  however,  deduce  the 
MAmt  FdrnATius  Uom  th«  old  Latin  word  fiber,  men- 
uooedby  Varro(L.  I«..4, 13),  and  meening the  "  end" 


•.0  (..reside  over  cattle,  arni  Um^  j 

ly  eauiv 

ihe  l^tbcU^'Temp«nmatA»BimuimM», 


»  generally. 


vaity"  of  oaythiog,  whence  comee  the  term 
"djs  hem  or  edge  of  e  gamnent."   In  MtAa 

tberpfore,  February  will  have  been  so  called  from 
iti  ieviog  been  the  laat  month  in  the  earlier  Roman 
JNT.  ifiori,  BtymeL  Handwirt.t  vol.  1,  |».  S88.) 

FiLix,  M.  AnTowcs.  I.  a  Roman  governor  of  Ju- 
dca.  wbo  sdcccedcxl  in  othce  Cainanua,  after  tlic  Utter 
had  been  cxiUd  for  malversation.  {Joscphus,  Ant. 
<hi^  20.  6.)  Ec  was  tbe  brother  of  the  freed  man 
FMh,  i1m  hsueike  of  Glendioi.  On  teaching  his 
rovcrmnta'.,  A  D.  53,  Felix  became  enamoured  of  the 
iM»utttul  Druulk,  daughter  of  .\gnppa,  at  tiiat  time 
wraicd  to  .\zms,  king  of  Emcsa;  and  by  dint  of 
■■I^NfieeaipaeaaiaaabaiM  through  the  intervention  of 
•  niMlod  oaieerac  amed  Simon,  he  succeeded  in  de- 


lachin;^  her  frojr.  hT  h'lsbaiui, 


tjCT 


his 


»wn  wile.  Josepbos  charges  ibis  governor  {Ant.  Jud., 
ftt,g)  withbavmgcaesad  thoaaaaaainatkmof  theldf^ 
pnest  Jonathat,  10  wboai,  in  a  great  measure,  he  owed 
ftisee.  Felix,  it  seem*,  wisheti  to  rid  himself  of  one 
who  was  contiooally  remonstrating  with  him  about  the 
afpaeeaiMi  o£  im  gB/wammt.  And  yei  the  Roman 
gOTan^  pMvsd  im  Ms  faietanoe  of  conridenble  beno> 

i;  to  crioj'c  under  his  charge,  by  deln?  riior  them  from 
Tobiter*  wh^  jmd  previously  infested  their  countrv. 
"     '  /   .>   It  una  bofm  dns  Felii  that  St.  Paul 
at  C»sarea,  on  that  memorable  occasion 
I  tjke  startling  subjects  discussed  by  the  apostle 
mad*.  Am  corrupt  Roman  tremble  on  his  judgment-seat, 
f  Jcis.U,l&.)   Two  jeai«  after,  Uiia  Felts  wn  aac- 


ceeded  by  Porcius  Festna,  and  left  Fkvl  oUll  in  priaOB, 

in  order  to  please  the  Jewa.  The  latter,  however,  seni 
a  deputation  to  Rome  to  accuse  him  of  various  iiial< 
practices,  but  he  was  screened  from  punishment  by  the 
nflaenoo  of  his  brother  Pallee  with  Nero,  who  had  sac- 
seeded  Olaodioa  on  the  imperial  throne.  (Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jttd.,  20,  8  ) — II.  A  native  of  Rome,  who  succeeded 
Dionysius  the  Calahriaii  as  biibop  of  tliat  city,  A-D. 
271,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  276.  He  was  sue 
cerdcd  by  Eutychianus,  bishop  of  Luna.  There  is  ex 
tant  an  epistle  of  Felix  to  Mazimus,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andrca,  against  Paul  of  Samosat.-*, — III.  A  bishop  ol 
Rome,  tM  second  of  tbe  name  in  tbe  list  of  Popes* 
though  some  call  him  Felis  III.,  on  oceoaot  of  an  an> 
li-pope  who  assumed  the  title  of  Felix  II.  in  the  schism 
against  Ltberius  (A.D.  3&&-66).  He  bucceeded  Sim- 
pTicias  A.D.  483.  Felix  htd  «  dispute,  upon  que»> 
tions  of  ecclesiastical  aoptemacy,  with  Acacios,  bishop 
of  Consuntinople.  who  was  supported  by  the  emperor 
and  most  of  the  eastern  clergy,  ui  consequence  of  which 
a  schism  ensued  between  the  Greek  snd  Laim  churcbea. 
Felix  died  A.D.  493.  and  was  succeeded  by  Gelasioa 
T.  He  was  canonized  by  the  Romish  chmch.  (Con 
6uk  Morcn,  Diet.  Hut.,  vol.  2,  p.  503  ) 

Felsina,  an  Etrurian  city  in  Oallia  Cisalpina,  after- 
ward catted  Bononia,  end  now  Bologna,  TUixr  {9, 
15)  makes  it  to  have  been  the  princioel  aeat  of  llw 
Tuscans  ;  but  this  must  be  understood  to  apply  only 
with  reference  to  the  cities  founded  by  that  nation 
north  of  the  Apennines.  Bononia  received  a  Roman 
colony  653  A.U.C.  (Lir.,  37,  57.  — Veil.  Paterc.»  I, 
16.)  Frequent  mention  of  this  city  is  made  in  the 
civil  wars.  {Cir.,Ep.  ad  Fam.,  11,  13.— M  i!>  ,  IZ,  S. 
— Appian,  4,  2.)  As  it  had  suO'ered  considerably  du- 
ring this  period,  it  was  restored  and  aggrandized  by 
Augustus  af^cr  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  contir.nr-^  to 
rank  high  among  the  great  cities  of  luly.  Cl'acit., 
Hut.,  2,  M.—Straho,  216.— Pomp.  MA,  ft,  4.— O*' 
mer's  Ancient  Itdjf,  vol.  1,  p.  88.) 

FbltrTa,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Fdin,  in  the  dislifol 
of  Vcnetia.  It  was  the  capital  of  tho  amall  eemmti- 
nity  called  Fcttrini. 

FKNB8Tstt,a,  a  Roman  historian,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  .AngiiRtns.  Pliny  and  Eusebiiis  place  his  death 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  21. 
Fcnestella  wrote  an  historical  work  entitled  Annalet, 
from  ivbicb  Aeconius  Pedianus  baa  derived  many  mtr 
tetiale  in  hia  Gommentariea  on  Cieero*e  Oratient.  Of 
ihi^  v.ork  only  fragments  remain.  Another  producficn, 
"  Dc  Saccrdotu*  ct  Moduli althus  Momanomm,  '  u 
sometimes  attributed  to  him,  but  incorrectly.  It  ie 
from  the  pen  of  Fioccbi  iFloeou)^  e  native  of  Flor> 
ence,  and  was  written  at  tho  commeoeement  of  the 
1 4th  century.  Fenestella  wnaaOVOnty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  bis  death.  (Kw«.,  de  Hut.  Lot.,  1.  19  — 
f^nee.  i*  VhU.  ««.  L.  L.,  p.  2,  c.  6,  B.^Madng, 
de  Aicon  Peiian.,  p  M  )  The  fragments  of  Fer>. 
estdla's  Annals  are  given,  among  others,  by  Haver- 
camp,  in  his  edition  of  Sallust,  vol.  9,  p.  386.  (Attl^ 
GetcK  Rom.  LU^  vol.  1, j>.  412.) 

FsralTa,  a  feetival  at  Rome  of  the  Dli  Manoe,  on 
the  21st  of  Februarv,  but,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the 
17th.    Fcstus  derives  the  word  from/ero,  on  account 
of  •  ropast  carried  to  the  sepulchrea  of  niatioae  and 
friends  on  that  arrn  ioti,  or  from  ferio,  on  acooont  oi 
the  victims  sacntict  l.     Vossius  observe*,  tliaC  the 
Romans  termed  death  fira,  cnifl.  and  that  tho  word 
/erefin  midit  ariae  thence-   (Compare,  however,  the 
romnka  erJVerit,  JBtymef.,  HmMH.,  vol.  1,  p.  341, 
J  V.  feria  )    It  continued  for  11  days,  during  which 
lime  presents  were  canicd  to  the  graves  of  the  do- 
ceased,  marriages  were  forbidden,  and  the  temples  ol 
the  gods  wen  shut.   Frieode  and  reietiona  also  kept^ 
{  after  the  celebration,  a  feast  of  peace  and  love,  rot 
!  settlmiz  il  fTi-'rc-rir  i  9  and  quarrels  among  one  another, 
1  if  any  Wb  existed.  It  was  tmiTeisally  believed  that 
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dit  Oifiru:  s  of  departed  friends  came  and  hovered  over  j 
tbeir  grave:*,  aoo  fttasicd  upon  the  offehiifs  which  the 
band  of  piety  and  affection  had  |m|Mrad  for  them. 
In  the  case  of  the  poor  these  oflisringa  were  plain  and 
simple,  consisting  generally  of  a  few  grains  of  salt, 
flour  mixc<l  wiih  wine,  scattered  violets,  dtc.  'ri)e 
WMitby,  however,  oflbrod  up  aumptuoua  bsnqueU. 
{Ovid,  FoMt.,  %  686,  M^f.—* JSreMMnm,  it  fkHtfu 
iu.v,  p  5G0  ) 

FKBKKTiNUM,  I.  a  town  of  Ktruna,  southeast  of 
Vobimi,  now  FeraUL  Ttom  Vitruvius,  who  speaks 
of  some  valuable  atona-^uaniee  in  ita  o^gbbouriiood 
(2,  7),  wo  collect  that  it  wm  a  municipium.  The  Em- 
peror Otho's  family  was  of  this  city.  (Suet.,  Vit.  0th  , 
l.—S«xLtAur.  Vict,— Ttunt., Hut.,  2,  dO.— Compare 
iliiii.,  16,  88.)— n.  A  town  of  Latiam,  tbout  eight 
miles  beyon:!  Anagnia,  on  the  Via  Latina,  now  Ffrrn- 
txno.  It  appears  lo  have  belonged  ongisially  to  Uic 
Vdsci,  but  was  taken  trom  them  by  the  Romans  and 

{itan  to  the  H«niiei.  {Id»^  4, 61.)  It  aubaequeBtly 
iH  into  tbe  handi  of  tto  SuhvIh.  (Zm.,  10,  34.— 
Compare  Stcph.  Byz.t  9.  CMiMr*#  ^iM.  My, 
vol.  3,  p.  ^,t€qq.} 

PncNTtiM,  or,  mor*  pioperly,  Forkntum,  as  Pliny 
(3,  II)  writes  it,  a  town  of  Apulia,  about  eight  miles 
to  tbo  southeast  of  V'enusia,  aitd  on  the  other  side  of 
Mount  Vuhur.  It  is  now  Forflu*.  {HaiiU.,  Oi., 
4.  l6.-^Jh«i,  Su.,  19,  66.) 
FHBTtTvt,  an  appeUktion  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Romans,  who  was  so  called  from  the  feretrum,  a 
frame  supporting  the  spolui  optma,  dedicated  to  him 
tw  Romulus,  after  the  defeat  of  tlte  Ccnineme^  iod 
toe  death  of  their  ktqg.  Thi«  d«rivatiof^  htmvnff  ia 
opposed  by  some,  who  think  it  better  to  derive  tbe 
t«rm  from  the  Latin  ft  rire,  to  smile.  This  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Plutarch,  and  be  adds,  that  Romulus  had  prayed 
to  Jupiter  that  he  might  have  power  to  smite  ins  ad- 


ry  and  ki 


(Li"  ,1,  !0 


V,!    R:.,A  , 

{  \  id.  La- 


FtR'iS:  LATits^t:,  the  Latin  Holydaya. 
tiUIA.} 

FeronIa*  %  goddaaa  worabipped  with  giaat  aolem- 
nitv  by  both  tbe  Sabinca  and  Latina,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  former.  She  is  cuincnonly  lunkid  among 
(be  rural  divinities.  Fcroma  had  a  icutple  at  the  foot 
of  Mottot  Suracte,  ami  m  her  gruve  around  this  tern- 

Ele  great  markets  used  to  be  held  during  tbe  tiina  of 
er  festival.  Her  priests  at  this  place  used  to  walk 
unhurt  on  burning  coals.  (Diun  Hal  ,  3,  ■i'Z — Stral., 
826.— i/cyiu,  ai  Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  fiW.-~F«JmUt,  In- 
terift.,  p.  IBA.)  8h»  bad  alae  a  temple,  grove,  and 
fount  near  Anxur.  and  in  this  temple  manumitted 
slaves  went  through  certain  formalities  to  complete 
their  freedom,  such  as  cutting  oK  and  conaecfalitif 
the  hair  of  their  bead,  and  putting  on  a  pileua  or  cop. 
{Lh.,  as,  1.— Serf .  ad  Virf(.,jEn.,  7, 561.)  Flowers 
and  first-fruits  were  the  offerings  to  her,  atid  the  in- 
terpretation of  her  name  given  in  Greek  was  Fi&wer- 
iearing'  or  Garland'Umng,  while  some  rendered  it 
Pcniephone  (Proserpina).  Tliui  Diony.siua  of  H  ili 
carnassus  remarks,  Upuif  iori  .  .  .  dcu^  ^(puvnai 
hvofM^Ofiiv^,  nv  oi  fxera^fiui^ovref  e<V  r//v  'EXMitt 

i^aav  ol  fiiv  'Aw^iififiitp,  •/  di  ^i^rc^er*  «i 
i  ^tpat^vw*  cojUriioir.  (IKoti.  flkf.,  8,  88,  where 
foi  ifefMJVttac  we  must  evidently  read  <t>f/j  ■  >  r  to 
suit  the  text  in  another  |Mrt  of  I>ionysiu8,  2,  49,  as 
aUo  the  quantity  given  by  the  Latin  poets.)  Feronia 
was  also  said  to  have  been  called  Juno  Viri^o  (.S\nv 
ad  £n.,  7, 799) ;  but  ibis,  according  to  Spaii^jcuberg, 
■R  a  mere  error,  arising  from  the  Sabine  form  of  the 
name  (Heronia)  beiog  confounded  with  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation for  Juno  (Hen).    {Spaugtnberg.  dc  Vet. 

Lilt.  Ri-t  Df'-n  ,  p.  48.)  In  I'm:  Mcinily  of  lilt-  lein- 
,iie  of  i  eronia,  at  Soractc,  was  another  lo  the  god  So- 
;i<ini»,  and  the  worship  of  iheae  1*0  diviniliea  waa 
cunneoted,  io  a  naaamei  bj  ooBmoft  eomiKNiies. 
ttoRM  lliilteff  oMvm*  dww  two  dMnitiao  with  the 


Mania  and  \fantoa< 
vol.  2,  p.  65  ) 

Fbscsnnia  {wrum)  or  Ftaokmni  x,  a  city 
ria,  east  of  the  Ciminian  Lake,  and  near  the  Til^-r 
It  seems  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  GV 
Use.  Dionykius  of  Haiicarnassus  informs  os  (1,  Hy 
that  this  pkce  waa  first  poaaeased  by  tbe  &Kvk,  «iw 
wen  afterward  etpelled  by  the  Peh^i ;  and  b»  aMi, 
that  some  slight  indications  of  the  occupation  of  ihu 
cily  by  the  latter  people  might  aUU  be  oha«rved  in  iui 
day.  It  b  on  this  account,  probably,  that  SoUout  (c. 
8)  says,  it  waa  founded  hf  the  Argives.  Fesceoniaa 
is  quoted  in  tbe  annab  of  Latin  poetry  for  the  napihl 
songs,  called  Carinina  Fescennina,  lo  which,  accoid- 
ing  to  Festus,  it  gave  its  name.  (Conpara  Piny, 
llT.  88.)  The  Foeeemwo  iretaee,  howem,  imm 
their  appellation,  nrmrdlng  to  others,  from  the  ob»f  fM 
di.ily  FasciQus,  whom  it  was  their  oU)ecl  to  profit- 
tiato.  Traces  of  these  gross  effusions  were  i«m 
found  at  Rome  even  ia  the  latest  peiioda  d  thi 
pire,  more  particularly  in  dw  eoopleta  wfaieb  dw  yam^ 
men  sang  at  llio  nuf  ti.ils  ciT  'l.i  sr  friends,  and  the  wnit 
of  tbe  soldient  who  followed  the  iriuoiphai  csrot 
general.  The  origin  of  the  Fescennine  verses  n  to  bi 
traced  to  the  rude  hilarity  attendant  upon  liie  ctleVd- 
lion  of  harvest.  They  were,  ihercfore,  in  iku  pma- 
itive  character,  a  ^o^t  uf  rustic  dialogue  apoken  ci- 
tempore,  in  which  tbe  acton  exposed  briiors  iiMirta> 
dienee  tlie  feilii^  and  Ticea  of  their  adveniriet,  sal, 
by  a  satirical  humour  and  mcrrimrn'.  --Tidravourfi!  in 
raise  the  laughter  of  the  company  i  ney  wouU  »tm 
to  have  specody  run  into  excess,  sinee  one  of  tbe  b«t 
of  tbe  Twelve  TaUee  prohihita  thia  licaaat  «ad«r|WB 
of  death;  a  ptmiahiBeBtafterwaidoenmiMfldftrhBl* 

ing  with  slicKB.  (Consult  Ihnrichj,  Vtrsus  ludicnm 
Ri'inanorum  Ctesares  pnoret  oltm  companti,  Jlsk, 
1810.  p.  6.) 

FgSTUS,  I.  Sextus  Pom^on'.us  (or,  acconlinf  to 
others,  Pompeius),  a  gramnianan,  suppsed  lo  lute 
Uved  during  the  latter  half  of  the  third  ceotuiy.  He 
made  an  ahndgQeot,  in  alphabetical  ordar,  ef  tb>  fani 
work  of  Verriua  Ftaceua.  on  the  aignifiatioB  of  W«mi 

has  been  divided  by  ediiora  into  20  Woks,  cacb  0 
which  cootaiaa  a  letter.  Festus  has  passed  otst  k 
silence  those  words  which  Vcrrius  had  declared  okM 
lete,  and  be  intended,  it  would  seem,  lo  have  ircsto 
of  lliem  in  a  separate  work.  Somrtiines  he  (Joe*  no 
coincide  in  the  opioioaa  of  Verhos,  and  00  tkse  oc 
caaiooa  be  givea  ma  own  viowa  of  the  ■dbjeetoalMr 
Tl.i  ahTidginent  of  Festua  is  one  of  the  most  unfit 
books  we  ^sesa  for  acquiring  an  accurate  knewladp 
tte  LallD  tongoi;  it  haa  experienced,  b0«wm«> 
aooie  napacta,  an  unhappy  lot.  It  existad  aotii 
dowti  to  tbe  8lh  century,  virhen  Paul  Winifral  toa 
ceivcd  the  idea  of  making  a  small  and  meager  eilrsc 
from  it.  This  compilation  henceforward  toff  bow 
tbe  orighial  work  in  the  libnriea  of  the  day.  lal  Aa 

l:i't'_T  \^':is  vn  f;;r  ! Li  rncifirrn  t'lr.rf  ''I'i'-  bTltaBa" 
giij  uJ^lIlLi^tl.JU  was  louod  ol  It,  ami  li•u^  iruj>oi«*t 
one,  commencing  with  letter  M.  (Dai  ur  h<t' 
ad  Fcsi.)  Aldus  Maimctiia,  into  wiieae  hin^  1^ 
manuscript  fell,  amalganatad  ita  conleM*  wilhikah 
hour.'*  of  Paul  Winifrid,  and  made  one  work  of  t?iem, 
which  be  printed  in  1513,  at  the  end  of  the  Owm»- 
pia  ie  FerUto.  Another  individual,  whew  wa  k 
unknown,  made  s  sinwlar  union,  but  mctt  cotDpteW 
than  that  of  Aldus  ;  the  work  of  this  laMti  «•  J^i^ 
Ushed  in  1560  by  Antonio  Agostina,  bisbop  f  1.^^^ 
who  afterwwd  beeame  aichbiabop  of  Sangoasa.  Oi^ 
er  fragments  of  Featoa  were  ionnd  in  the  liiwuT  <l 
Cardinal  Fariiese  ;  lh»  y  were  puWislied  by  FulviM 
Ursinus.  at  Roma,  in  ibS\.  TImj  bt>t  ed:Uor)J  we. 
that  of  Dacier  (Jit  Utum,  Deipkim),  Paris,  4io.  ICsl 
that  of  C.  O.  Mullcr,  4io,  I^^.,  16^^^ 
that  of  Lindemann,  in  tbe  Corput  "  ' 
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LMttnarum  Vetenm,  vol.  2,  4to,  Lips  ,  1832. — II. 
PorcfiM,  ^venior  of  Jud»a  »fier  Felix,  wbom  the 
Jew*  MiKited  to  condemn  St.  Paul  or  to  order  him 
op  to  Jeaisalem  Thf  erostle't  appeal  to  Caesar  (the 
Ejupcrctf  Aero)  trustrated  ihe  intentions  of  both  Fcs- 
tas  and  tbe  Jewt.    (AcU,  25,  1,  teqq.) 

Ftmamn,  a  mmU  etmBi  of  Lttiam,  nnning  into 
Aa  Urn,  tad  fiMmiiig  before  Itt  jonettOD  e  111031  ial- 
ii;d  TTiis  Island  belonged  to  Tirero,  and  is  iht-  spot 
wbt-re  Ibe  Keoe  is  laid  of  his  dialogues  with  Atiicus 
aod  kus  btotber  Qaiotus  on  legialation.  He  des^cnbes 
it  m  tike  opentBf  of  the  book  aa  the  property  and  ro8i- 
donee  of  In  ancettora.  who  bad  lived  there  for  many 


i-tlf  .■^as  bom  there,  A  IJ.C.  646. 


Tlko  Fihtraoa,  in  another  paaaage  of  tbe  aecotid  book^ 
m  ■ewdaeeil  as  remarkabk  for  tbe  eoMneea  of  he  wa- 

ters  T^."  r.rrr  is  now  called  Fiume  irUa  Posta : 
the  i*U:i-d  ua^  uken  tbe  name  of  S.  Domemeo  Abate. 
(RamantiU.  vol  3,  p.  aw»  tcff.— GrMMr**  Amitnt 
bdm,  vol.  3,  lU.) 

TtemMt,  or  Flovurta.  a  town  of  Letfaro,  beyond 
Mount  Sjcer.  lo  the  north  of  Rome.  Cict  ro  '  i !  a  villa 
there,  aad  the  ro«d  that  led  to  the  town  was  called  Fi- 
ckiiifima,  afterward  Somrntana  Via,  {Cic,  Alt,  12, 
94.— Lie.,  1,38;  3,  52.)  It  is  auppoMd  by  Nibby 
to  have  •tood  at  Monte  Gentilt,  about  nine  miles  from 
leoc.    ,  !>''!e  Vtc  dfgh  Anlichi,  ]i.  94  ) 

FiDSH^  a  town  of  tbe  Sabioes,  between  four  and 
iveoulBBfiRmi  Reno.  ItweeatfbetaeelonyoFAlba 
(Di'>n  Hat  ,  2.  54),  but  fell  subsequently  into  the  hands 
of  the  Etmnana,  or  more  probably  ihe  people  of  Veii. 
F.dfcx.  acetliing  to  Dionyaius  (2,  23),  was  conquered 
by  Romaloo  eooo  after  tbe  death  of  Tatiaa  ;  he  repre* 
aeata  it  aa  being  at  that  period  a  large  and  populous 
town  U  made  several  atN  ;r  ^t-i  i  ■n.i!;'  ipatc  itself 
(mm  loe  Koeaan  yoke,  somelimea  with  tbe  aid  of  the 
E^scana,  at  others  in  conjunction  with  tlie  Sabmes. 
Its  la»:  rtvoli  occurred  .\.U  f  when  the  dictator 
A!ni.ii'j«  .Maniprcus,  after  havuig  vanquished  the  Fide- 
mtt*  in  the  field,  stormed  their  city,  which  was  aban- 
deeed  lo  tke  beentiooiiwee  of  hie  eoldierv.  {Lh-t  ^ 
9.)  fWn  <hii  tfane  wo  beer  only  of  Fiaenft  ae  a  d»- 
aened  place,  with  a  few  country-seats  in  its  vicinity. 
(Sfraie,  MB.— Cu:.,  de  Leg.  Agr.,  2,  25.—HorcLt., 
^ui^  lt%  7.)  In  the  reign  of  Tiberiua  a  terrible 
ffisaster  ortarred  here  by  the  fall  of  a  wooden  amj  hi- 
tbeatre,  diir:rig  a  show  of  gladiators,  by  whtch  accident 
50.000  persons,  as  Tacitns  rcport.s  {Ann.,  4,  62),  or 
30,000^  sccordiflg  to  Saetooiua  (7i6.>  40),  were  killed 
■rwDooded.  nam  the  pMMge  of  Tedtiti  beie  etted, 
it  appears  that  Fidenx  had  risen  again  to  the  rank  of  a 
mauctpti  town.  (Compare  Juvenal,  10,  99  )  The 
firtance  of  five  miles,  ^hich  ancient  writers  reckon 
between  Rome  and  Fidems,  and  the  remaina  of  anti- 
quity which  ate  yet  to  be  seen  there,  fix  the  site  of 
tb-»  place  near  Caslrl  Gtithlco.  [N\bby,  Vtag^io  An- 
tiq.,  rtA.  I.  p.  86.— Cramtr'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.l,  d.  302.) 

TnAvn  unre,  a  Reman  deity,  wboee  name  often  oc- 

CQr«  in  adjijnt'ons.  The  expression  ."Vf'  ^iu.i  _^diuj, 
which  IS  fciu&d  so  frequently  in  the  Roman  classics,  has 
been  varoualy  explained.  Featua  makes  diut  fidiua 
10  bo  pot  irn  hn^^m,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  t.  e.,  Her- 
eolae ;  be  etlei,  at  tfie  same  thne,  otner  opinions,  aa 

that  it  is  the  same  with  swearing /^cr  Air  i  fid  cm  or  per 
itmrm  ttmfvru  (t.  e.,  diet)  /idem.  All  these  etymolo- 
gies, however,  are  decidedly  erroneon*.  A  passage  in 
nautus  {Asin  ,  1,  1.  S)  f  irnishcs  a  safer  guide,  which 
tt  as  lu*iiows  :  **  Fcr  dium  fidium  quarts  ;  juralo  mihi 
ssdee  ntcts*e  esse  elofm,  auidauid  TOges."    From  thia 

ao  we  our  iairij  iorar,  tnat,  in  the  pbcaee  under 
cntion,  tat  »  tbe  nne  aa  itu9  or  iimu,  and 
/Uhu  an  adjective  formed  from  Jidfi.  Hence  duis  fi- 
Am.  "  tbe  god  of  honour,"  or "  of  good  faith,"  will  be 
the  ante  aa  tbe  Zevr  irfimof  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  if  we 


folio* 'it  XI  'hontv  of  Varro,  identical  with  the  Sabine 
Saacaa  Ukd  Kom&n  Herculea.    (yarro,  L.  L.,  4,  10.) 


FiKMi  M,  a  city  of  Picenum,  abont  five  mik?  from 
the  sea,  below  the  river  Tinna.  It  was  callt^i  Ptnnun 
Picennm,  and  was  so  termed  pirobably-  lo  dietingoiib 

it  from  some  other  city  of  the  same  name,  now  un 
known.    {Mich.  Catalani,  Orig.  e  Anlich.  Fcrmane, 

Kt.  2,  p.  82.)    It  wa**  colonized,  as  Veileius  Patercu- 
M  iofonna  pa  (1,  14),  towards  the  beginning  of  tbe 
ftnt  Pmie  war.   Ancient  inseript  i  on  s  give  it  tbe  nune 

of  Colonia  Augusta  Firnia  The  modem  town  of  Fer- 
mo  is  yet  a  place  of  some  nuie  in  tbe  Marca  d'Anco^ 
na ;  and  tho  Porto  di  Fermo  answers  lo  the  Castel- 
lum  Firmanorum  of  Pliny  (8|  13.~Clreiii«r'«  ilncteiU 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  283). 

FiRML's  or  FiRxics,  one  of  those  ephemeral  Roman 
emperors  known  in  history  bv  the  name  of  tyrants,  be- 
catMO  tbey  were  osorpets  or  empire  under  legitimate 
sovereigns.  He  was  born  in  Seleucia  in  Syria,  and 
owned  extensive  posse9«ion8  m  £gypi.  Urged  on  by 
tbe  impetuosity  and  love  of  change  peculiar  to  the 
Egjrplian  Qreeka,  he  seized  upon  Aiexandrea,  and  aa- 
snmed  tbe  title  of  Auftistn?,  one  of  bis  objects  being 
to  aid  the  cause  of  Zenc'M  i,  ..ho  had  already  bf  en  con- 
quered by  Aurelian,  but  whose  power  was  still  not  com- 
pletely overthrown.  Aurelian  marched  against  Fftr* 
mus  with  his  oisual  rapidity,  defeated  him,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  inflicted  on  hun  the  punishincnt  of  the 
cross.  Firfnus  is  described  as  hsvmg  been  of  ex- 
trawdioaiy  stature  and  etreogth  of  body.  His  aspect 
wu  00  foibMding  that  he  ebtaitted  fn  derialon  tbe  ea^ 
name  of  Cyclops     {Vopi.^c,  Vit.  Firm.) 

FiscKLLus,  that  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines 
svhich  separates  the  Sabines  ftom  Picenttill.  (Pfim^ 
3,  12.)  Mount  Fiscellua  was  repoited  by  Tarro  to 
be  the  only  spot  in  Italy  in  which  wild  goats  were  to 
be  found     {Varro,  R.  R  ,  2,  \  ) 

FtACCtfs,  I.  a  poet.  ( Vid  Valerius  ) — II.  Vernus,  a 
grammarian,  tutor  to  tho  two  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
and  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  De  Vcrhorum  Signiji- 
cdtione."  {Vtd.  Festus,  I  ) — III.  One  of  the  names 
of  Horace.    (Vid.  Horatiu-^  )  ^ 

FLAMtyU  Via,  one  of  tbe  Roman  roada.  It  wee 
eonttraeted  by  G.  Flambitne  when  censor  (A.U.C. 

B.C.  Wl),  <ind  was  carried,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  Rome  to  Narnia  ;  whence  it  branched  off  in  two 
directions,  to  Mevania  and  Spoletum,  uniting,  however, 
again  at  Fulginia.  From  this  place  it  continued  it* 
course  to  Nuceria,  and  was  there  divided  a  aecond  time, 
one  branch  striking  off  through  Picenum  10  Ancona  ; 
wbeace  it  followed  the  coast  to  Fanuia  Fortuns ;  here 
it  net  tbe  otber  bnnch,  which  passed  the  Apennines 
more  to  the  north,  and  descended  upon  the  sea  by  the 
pass  of  Petra  Pejtusa  and  Forum  Sempronii.  Theae 
two  roads,  thus  reunited,  terminated  at  ArlmiAnft. 
{Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  293.) 

FlaminIus,  C.  Nbpos,  wee  eonaol  A.TT.C.  881  and 
537  (B.C.  223  and  217).  Having  been  sent  this  latter 
year  against  Hannibal,  his  impetuous  character  urged 
him  to  bttatd  tbe  bottle  of  die  Loko  tVaaymenus,  in 
which  conflict  he  waa  alain,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army.    (Lip.,  22,  3.—Flor.,  2,  6.— Fa/  Max.,  1,  6.) 

Fi.4MiNiNC8,TiTtJsQciNT:sa,  was  made  consul  B  C. 
198,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  bad  the 
province  of  Macedonia  aasigned  to  him,  witb  the  charge 
of  continuing  the  war  against  Philip,  which  had  now 
lasted  for  two  years,  without  any  definite  auccess  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans.  In  his  first  campaign  he  drovt 
Philip  from  the  banks  of  the  Aoiis,  and,  among  other 
important  movements,  aucceeded  in  detaching  the 
Achaeans  from  the  Macedonian  alliance.  In  the  fol- 
lowing yoaxFlamioinQtfbeingconfirmed  by  the  senate 
in  bis  command  as  pfoeoneol,l>efore  commencing  hoe- 
s  I  fresh,  held  a  conference  with  Philip  on  the  coaat 
of  the  .Vlahac  Gulf,  and  allowed  him  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome  to  negotiate  a  peace.  These  negotia 
tions,  however,  proving  fruitleas,  Ftmuoinus  marched 
uito  Tbessaly,  where  Philip  bad  UilMi  posilioo. 
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■nd  totally  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Cyuoscepha- 
Ic,  m  t  spot  broken  bj  small  hilU,  between  Phene  and 
lartm.  The  Macedonians  loat  8000  killed  and  6000 
prhonen.  After  granting  peace  to  the  Mic«doiiiaa 
monarch  on  severe  and  humiliating  term^,  Flamini- 
DU9  waa  contmued  in  his  cornmana  for  another  year, 
B.C.  1M»  to  tee  these  condiiions  executed.  In  that 
JW,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Jaihmian  Games,  where 
mtiltitudes  had  assembled  from  every  part  of  Greece, 
F],iii!;ninus  caused  a  crier  to  jiroclaini,  "  that  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  and  their  commaodex  Titua  Quio- 
Ihia,  having  subdoed  Philip  and  Urn  MttMhwirait  n* 
stored  the  Corinthians,  Phocians,  I^ocrians,  Euboeans, 
Thesaaliana,  Achasajis,  «kc.,  to  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, and  to  the  enjoyment  of  cbtirown  Uwa." 
Butt*  of  aodanutkMi  followed  thii  ansoaoeoawnt,  nod 
the  crowd  preeaed  forward  to  ez|»«M  their  gratitude 
to  Flaniiiiiniis,  whose  conduct  ihrouf;hout  theae  inetn- 
oiable  txanaaclions  na»  marked  by  a  wt^dom,  modera- 
tiOB,  lad  liberality  seldom  found  united  in  a  vietorioua< 
Roman  (jcnerat.  He  wa.^  thus  the  means  of  protract- 
ing the  independence  of  iho  Greek  slates  for  half  a  cen- 
tury longer.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  195,  Fiamini* 
mw  WM  intmated  with  the  wax  agaioal  Nabit,  tyrant  of 
hutritmoot  who  \mi  tieadieioaalj  leixed  on  the  city  of 
Argos  The  Roman  commander  marched  into  l.aco 
Ilia,  and  laid  siege  to  Sparta,  but  he  met  wiih  a  brave 
iwiltance,  and  at  last 'agreed  to  grant  peace  to  Nabis, 
on  condition  thst  he  should  give  up  Aigoa  and  all  the 
other  places  which  be  had  usurped,  and  restore  their 
lands  to  the  de«ccndanl9  of  the  Mc»»er»ians.  His 
motives  for  granting  peace  to  Nabia  were,  ho  aaid,  part* 
\f  to  prevent  the  metroetioa  of  one  of  the  moat  lUoe' 
trious  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  partly  the  gjeat  prcpara- 
tions  which  Aiitioclms,  liiiig  of  Syria,  was  then  making 
00  the  coast  of  Asia.  Livy  suggests,  as  another  prob- 
able leaeon,  that  Flainininue  wiahed  to  terminate  the 
war  himself,  and  not  to  give  time  to  a  new  eonaol  to 
snpf  tm  1  him  and  reap  the  honours  of  the  victory. 
The  fieiiate  continncd  the  peace  with  Nabis,  and  iit  ihc 
following  year,  194  B.C.,  flunininoi,  bavbg  settled 
the  affairy  of  Greece,  prepared  to  return  to  Italy. 
Having  repaired  to  Corinth,  where  deputations  from  all 
the  Grecian  cities  had  ll^^eml)ll  d.  lie  louk  a  friendly 
leeve  of  tbemt  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  all  their 
dtieii  and  left  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
freedom.  On  returning  to  Italy,  both  he  and  his  sol- 
diers were  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  the  senate  decreed  him  a  tiiamph  for  three  days. 
Before  the  car  of  Flamininui,  in  the  celebration  of  thia 
triumph,  appeared,  among  the  hostages,  Demetrius  son 
of  Phihp,  and  .Xrmcnes  son  of  Nabis,  and  in  the  rear 
followed  the  Roman  prisoners,  who  had  been  sold  as 
■lavea  to  the  Greeks  by  Hannibal  during  the  second 
Piirir  wnr,  and  whose  liberation  Flamiiiinus  had  ob- 
tained troin  tlie  gratitude  of  the  Ureciaa  stales.  The 
Achasans  alone  a.i  id  to  have  liberated  1200,  for 
whom  they  paid  100  ulenta  aa  compenaation- money 
to  their  marten.  Altogether,  there  waa  never,  per- 
haps, a  Roman  triumph  so  sati«-fiiclory  as  this  to  all 
parlies,  and  ao  little  otlcnsive  lo  the  feelings  of  human- 
ity. In  the  year  183  B.C.,  Flamininua  was  sent  to 
{"hisias,  king  of  Bilhynia,  upon  the  ungracious  mi<<sion 
of  demanding  the  person  of  Hannibal,  then  in  iiis  old 
■ge,  and  a  refugee  at  the  court  of  I'ruMas.  The  mori- 
lich  waa  prevailed  upon  to  violate  the  daima  of  bospi- 
taliHr,  hot  the  Carthaginian  prevented  Ma  treachery 
by  destroying  hiinRelf  with  poi'on.  In  the  year  \CA 
B.C.,  Flauuniuus  was  made  au^ur,  at  ihe  looin  of  C. 
Claodioa  deceased.  (Lip.,  45,  44  )  After  tli  ^  he  i» 
BO  longtr mentioned  in  history.  (Plut.,  Vit  Flamtn.) 
•^n.  LDcioa,hlotherof  the  prr redmp,  commanded  the 
Roman  fleet  dnring  tin  first  rainp;iii.Mi  of  (^'uiiitiu.s,  and 
acoured  the  coa»l»  uf  Kulma,  (Jonnib,  and  other  dis- 
tricts at  that  time  allied  or  subject  to  the  King  of 
Mitodonia.  He  wm  afterward  expelled  from  'he  aen> 


ate  by  Cato,  when  cenaor.  for  having  put  lo  doaCA 
Gallic  prisoner  10  gntiiy  •  minioa  of  hie.  (PbU^ 

FlaMaiTo«e  Sliics,  a  gulf  lying  between  lalria  aoi 

Libumia,  in  the  Adriatic.  It  was  also  called  Pulati- 
cus  Sinus,  from  the  town  of  Pola  iii  ila  vicinity  '1  he 
name  Flanalicus  waa  derived  from  the  adjace.-  i  low  ii 
of  Flano.  The  modern  appelUtioo  ta  the  Guil  of 
Quumaro.    (Plin.,  3,  19  ) 

Flano,  a  town  on  the  lllyrian  aide  of  the  Smua  FUr 
naticua,  and  giving  name  to  the  gult  {Suph.  By*^ 
9. «.)  The  modem  name  ta  Fmrnmam, 

Flkvds,  a  conal  intersecting  the  country  of  the  Fri- 
sii,  made  by  Drusus.  Tins  in  time  expanded  to  auch 
a  degree  as  lo  form  a  eoni-iderablc  lake  or  lagunc 
whose  laane  to  the  eee  waa  fortiAed  by  a  caalle  bear- 
ing the  aame  name.  Thielagune,  having  been,  in  pwfg. 
rcsa  of  time,  much  increased  by  the  st  a,  n  -JTT'ned  the 
naiQf  tf  ZuydtT  Ztc,  or  the  Southern  6t.-a ,  and  oi 
eeveMf  channels  which  afford  entimnce  to  tba  ocean, 
that  named  Vlie  indicates  the  genuine  egreee  of  the 
Flevus.  (TiUtt.,Ann  ,2,  6;  -1,  lH.^Phn.,  4.  15.- 
.Vf/rt.  3,  2  ) 

FidtiA,  the  fioddces  of  dowers,  ^hc  was  a  verjr 
ancient  Italian  deity,  being  one  of  those  said  to  hevo 
been  worshipped  by  Tatius.  Her  festival  \\?.-  t<  r;ved 
Fioralia,  and  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  .\pr:i  ^nd 
beginning  of  May*  I(  greatlv  degenerated,  however, 
in  the  eooTM  of  time*  end  became  io  offenetTe  to 
purity  as  not  to  bear  the  preaenee  of  vittooue  chono- 
ters,  Tlie  btorv  of  Cato  the  Censor  in  relation  to 
this  festival,  is  wcii  known.  ( Vol.  Max ,  2,  If^A 
Tlie  Romana,  who  in  general  displayed  very  Utile  ele> 
pance  of  imagination  tin'  nrvy;mn  uhu  h  they  invent- 
&i  for  their  deities,  said  that  1'  lora  had  bucn  a  courte- 
san, who,  having  acquired  immense  wealth  (at  Rotno 
in  the  early  daya  of  the  republic  !>,  left  it  lo  the  Ko> 
man  people,  on  condit'on  of  theu-  alwaya  eetebcuing 

her  birthday  with  fca.'.ts.  (Plut  ,  Quasi.  Koiu  ,  35. 
—Luciant.,  1,21)  Flora  being  m  ancient,  uneii^ 
Latin  deity,  wan  addressed  by  the  bonuritk-  tttJe  ol 
Maicr,  "Mother."  (Cic.  i«  Kerr.,  5.  14. — LxLcrtt  , 
5,  733. — Ktighlley,  ad  Ov.,  Fast.,  5,  183,  scqq.~ 
Mythology,  p  54U.) — II.  A  name  dssumni  hy  a  cour 
teaao  at  Rome.  Vu.  romf.) 

Flora!.!*,  gainM  in  honour  of  Flora  at  Rome. 
{Vid.  Flora  ) 

FLoaE^TiA,  a  town  of  Elruaa,  on  iho  river  Amus, 
now  F/tor«nee,or,  aa  the  Italians  rail  the  vaMUt^Pirtmu. 
It  has  no  pretensions  to  a  foundation  of  gtmH  entjqoi- 
ty,  as  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  before  the  timo 

of  Ca  .-nr,  bv  whom  Fronlinus  says  it  was  coluiiizid  ; 
unless  wo  think,  with  Cluverius,  that  the  town  called 
FInentia  by  Flonia  (1.  S).  and  mentioned  with  many 
other  distinguished  cities,  as  ha^  in  j  "severely  sutTer- 
ed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  .Slanu»,  aitgai  be 
identified  with  it.  However  that  may  be,  we  find 
distinct  mention  made  of  FioreoUa  in  the  loion  of  Ti> 
bcrlus ;  when,  at  Tacitoa  infoima  na,  the  innabiunte 
of  that  city  petitioned  that  the  waters  of  the  Clani? ,  a 
river  which  was  very  injurious  from  its  perpetual  m- 
undations,  might  b«  carried  off  into  the  Amus.  (  Tac., 
Ann.,  1,  79.— Compare  Plin  ,  3,  5  )  .\l  a  l.iter  pen 
od  tins  city  wgts  destroyed  by  Tolila,  and  rtLuilt  by 
CharlLinagtic.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  183.) 

Florus,  I.  L.  Ai(M4Eua,  a  Latin  biatorian,  been,  ac 
cording  to  the  common  opinion,  in  Spein,  but,  aatthert 
maintain,  in  Cau!,  and  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan. He  was  stiU  living  la  the  lune  of  Hadriea,  and 
is  perhaps  the  aame  individual  to  whom,  according  to 
Spartianus,  this  emperor  addressed  some  aportive  ver- 
ses. By  some  critics  also  he  is  regarded  as  the  au- 
tlior  of  the  Pn  cii:iliu»i  Vcnaiji.    \  iiioiJrrii  phib.do- 

fist,  Titzc,  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  hii<toriao 
lorua  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustuii  and  that  he  i 
identical  with  the  LoeiiM  loniiia  Fkmiato  whom  Hot 
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•M  bM  a^rv^sed  two  of  In;  cpi.st'ps  Tl  ij  tnm  that 
■MMMWUKOpttgiTe  the  hwloriMt  the  Mine  of  Julius ; 
m  mim,  ktrnt/mt  to  admt  dw  hjrpolliMM  of  Titze, 
we  mus^  riTE^fd  interpolated  a  pa-^^sfTP  of  the  Pro- 
amtuaa  of  Fiarus,  wh«ro  mention  is  made  of  Trajan. 
(Oaaril  tke  wwfc  of  Tiim,  "  Dc  Epitome  rerun  Ro- 
■MmfH,  qua  nb  ucmuu  Imtm  AMim,  the  FUtri, 
Mnma  fertw,  aiatt  frobatXgtmt,  veto  mtetore, 
ef€ris  tntiqm.  formt,"  Lii*cii,  ISOl,  )  Florus 
hM  left  aa  aa  kbadgDwnt  of  Koinau  Hii>ior^,  entitled 
**  BftUme  it  fwfw  JbnuMontm,"  divided  into  four 
book*.  It  commences  vs  ith  the  origin  of  Rome,  and 
extewla  to  A.l'.C.  7'25,  when  Augustus  closed  the 
letn^k  of  J»nu«,  a  ceremony  which  had  not  taken  place 
Ck  306  j«anjircTMMUi.  liti*  woik  ia  u  estiact  not 
■■■ly  nm  livjr,  bat  Iran  anojr  ottwr  anoiMit  Us* 
lari^n*.  no  part  of  wboae  works  any  longer  remain. 
It  19  leas  «  history  than  an  eulogium  on  the  RomaQ 
fW|d^  wiiltiin  with  elegance,  but,  at  the  saiM  tune,  in 
«B  urtiiiol  atyie.  and  not  without  afff^tattM.  Of- 
tcaltaMv  fcctt  are  merely  hinted  at,  events  are  paaaed 
•vtr  with  a  flourish  of  rhetoric  ;  while  the  declamatory 
l«oe  which  everywhere  prevails,  and  the  concise  and 
iMlMtiMw  phrases  in  which  he  is  fond  of  indulging, 
impart  an  air  of  co!dne»ii  to  his  writings,  and  render 
liKsi  tnoaouinous,  and  tomt^imica  obscure.  Florus 
hkewttc  commiu  many  errors  of  a  geographical  nature, 
iti  m  ■■Dj  oeoMMoa  ia  detsetire  in  point  <d  duo- 
Mimy.  HintttthwiMchMltif  in  •wtycdmipC  state, 
and  abkvar.d*  with  intcrfolaiior  s  — Some  manuscripts 
fitt  to  the  author  of  this  work  the  name  of  Seneca : 
m  fact,  a  hnnch  of  the  Amoaan  ftnily  bore  the  name 
sf  Saoeca ;  and  there  ia  evtB  reason  to  believe  that 
Ats  family  took  iDdiscritnfnately  the  surname  of  Sene- 
ca or  FloTu*.  (Consult  Wtmsdorf,  I'ott.  Lat.  Mtn  , 
(«L  ^  p.  4fiS.)  From  this  utie,  as  given  by  certain 
sanaacri^  aad  from  a  passage  of  Lactantina,  attrae 
•liurs  havf  concluded  that  the  Ffiitornr  is  thr  work  of 
Seneca  u^e  piuloeopber.  LactantiUii  {Inst,  divtn  ,  7, 
It^mfs,  that  Seneca  divided  the  history  of  the  Ko- 
WHKMaik  m»»  km  peiioda ;  tiiat  of  infancyt  yoatli, 
bmImo^  aa4  «U  age.  Hm  diviakM  oocm*  alao  in 
Plonis.  bat  in  do  olhor  w^riterof  atitiquity,  which  would 
(Bad  la  atmigtbeij  the  opinion  that  Lactantios  has  ci- 
tti  fkna  under  the  naana  of  Seneca.  To  this,  bow- 
erei.  it  may  be  objected,  that,  though  Florus  adopta 
four  penods  or  divisions  in  his  work,  his  arrangement 
is  not«zaci)>  the  awne  with  th.tt  meniioned  bv  Lactan- 
tiaa;  bcai^cak  Fktm  might  bavc  borrowed  6om  Sen- 
an.  Th*  haat  adition  of  Fferaa  inhai  of  Doktr, 
Ufi.  &c/,  1752,  and  1744,  2  vols  Rvo.  The  edi- 
t:oa  of  Fischer  i»  ako  vniuslilc,  Li;>«.,  1760,  8vo. 
{S(kill,  Hitt.  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol  'i,  p  389.  nqq  —Bakr, 
Gt»ek.  Rim.  LM-^  vol.  I,  p.  452,  «<^.) — II.  A  young 
ReoMO,  the  frwnd  of  Horace,  who  accompanied  Ti- 
<riu*  it»  bis  expedition  into  Dalmalia  (.\  U  C  I 
■ad  aQhsequenil;  into  Anneua  (A.U.C.  734).  Hor- 
urn  •ddressea  two  epiallaa  to  him  (1,  8,  and  S,  8). 
Some  make  h  m  the  same  with  Ftema  tht  bllMMiaa. 
(Consult  pvc^t^in^  article.) 

F««a  SoLis-    Yti.  Ammon. 

F«mBMta,  CaHiOi.  L  an  intimate  friend  of  Horaca* 
ami  in  dm  canfawnca  at  BnwdiaiinD,  acted  fivr 
Ancoov,  \»  h:''  M»cena«  had  charge  of  thp  interests  of 
OclaviiM.  (/f«ra/.,  iSa/.,  1,  5,  32.)— 11.  A  Homan 
«bc  raised  romoNtim  in  Gamany  during  tbe  reign 
tf  Galba.  He  «u  pot  to  death  by  the  lieutenants 
•tat»on«d  there,  before  even  orders  reached  them  from 
Imne.  {TarU.Hut,\,l.) 

Fannlaka  town  of  Utium,  to  the  nortbaaatof  Caie- 
li.  ft  w«a  «  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  ia  toohwd 
■fOQ  bv  X}if  inOs'.  ancient  writers  as  the  abode  and 
tsfr^al  ef  the  L«s4r>'^<>nes,  of  which  Homer  speaks  in 
the  Odyssey,  and  where  his  hero  met  with  so  inhospi- 
tiUa  ameeption.  The  description  of  the  place,  how- 
M«r  iB«  attdefinite,  though  it  may  agree  in  the  pnn 


cipal  features,  that,  unless  the  consenting  voice  of  aiv 
tiquity  had  hxed  upon  tbis  apot  aa  tbe  acene  of  Ulya- 
sea'  disaster,  we  codU  have  had  no  efoir  kit  diaeoveiw 
ing  in  Formiae  the  scat  of  these  savaee  cannibals. 
Every  one,  however,  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  fancy 
with  the  supposition  that  the  harbour  which  Homer 
deaoibea  i*m  actually  that  of  Gcara  (the  ancient  For- 
mm\  and  be  may  fSun  reeo^iae  in  ft  the  towering 
rocks,  the  prominent  shores,  and  the  narrow  entrance. 
iOdytf  .,  lU,  80.—Eu»tace's  Claancal  Tour,  vol.  2,  p. 
367.)  According  to  Strabo  (233),  Formie  was  a  La* 
conian  colony,  and  its  first  appetlation  was  Ilorniiy,  in 
allusion  to  the  excellent  anchorage  which  Us  port  af- 
forded to  vessels.  (Compare /'/ui  ,  3,  5  )  This  place, 
however,  ia  chie^y  intereating  from  having  been  long 
a  lavoarilo  realdeiiee  of  Cteere^  and  finally  the  acene  ^ 
the  tragical  event  which  terminated  his  txistcnrn  Tie 
somctiQics  talks  of  his  retreat  bne  as  his  Caieian  vil- 
la {Bp.  ad  AtLt  1,  %  and  S^but  mow  eommonly  terma 
it  his  Fonnianttm.  He  appeara  to  hvn  resided  there 
during  the  moat  ttniraleot  part  of  the  civil  war  between 
Cnsar  ai  il  roinpt  y  ;  for,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  .\tti- 
cua  (7, 8),  he  mentions  a  long  conference  he  held  with 
tbe  latter  at  tUs  place,  and  from  which  he  inferred  that 
no  alternative  wo  »^  Irf*  but  that  of  war  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus  wc  lind  Formia?  distinguished  as  the  birth- 
place and  reaidence  of  Mamurra,  a  Roman  senator  of 
enonnooa  virealth :  beooe  the  appellation  by  which  Hor> 
ace  deaignatea  it  in  Ae  namthre  of  hie  joomajr  to 
Brundisiom,  "Jn  Momurrarum  !atsi  tUindc  urhe  nia< 
ncmHs,"  &c.  (Sat.,  1,  5,  37  )  The  retirement  and 
eaae  which  this  delightful  spot  afforded  is  well  descri 
bed  fay  Martial  (Ep.,  10,  80).  The  Formian  hitia 
are  often  extolled  for  the  superior  whte  which  they  pro- 
duced. (Moral  ,  Od.,  1,  20 —W  ibid  ,  3,  16  Tf  o 
modem  name  of  Formiaa  is  Mola  di  Gcuia.  {  Cramer^ s 
Ancimt  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  186.) 

FoRMUNi'M,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  Formic,  nrar 
which  tbe  orator  was  assassinated.    {Vtd.  Formic.) 

ForhIo,  a  small  river  of  Venelia,  now  the  Ritano, 
conaidered  before  the  imgn  of  At^gnatoa  aa  the  boond- 
aiyof  Italy  towatda  Ha  northeaatMn  eitiemity;  bat, 
when  Hi.<tria  was  inolodad  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  this  lim- 
it was  removed  to  tho little  river  Arsia    (Phn  .  3, 18.) 

FoR-rdwA  (in  OradllV!riv)>tlie  Goddess  of  Fortune, 
or  that  tJTiscen  power  which  was  believed  to  ezerciao 
such  arbitrary  dominion  over  human  affairs.  By  Heai« 
od  and  by  one  of  the  Hoinrrids?  {Thtof^  ,  260  — Horn  , 
Hymn,  od  Ctr.,  4S0)  aha  is  daased  among  the  r>cean> 
nymphs.  Pindar  in  one  place  (OL,  18,  1)  calb  her 
"the  child  of  Jupiter  Fleutherius elsewhere  he  aaya 
that  siie  IS  one  of  the  Destinies.  {Frag.,  Incerl.,  75.) 
Alcman  called  her  tbe  sister  of  Law  and  Peraoa- 
sion,  and  daughter  of  Forethought  (TTprntftfrto.— i<j». 
Pht.  de  Fort.  Rom.,  4).  In  her  temple  at  Thebeo 
I  Fo:iii;if  lirld  Wealth  (UXoiror)  ir  her  amis,  whether 
as  mother  or  nurse  was  unccruin.  (Pausan.,  9,  16.) 
Tbe  hnase  of  this  goddeaa  made  by  Bupalus  for  the 
people  ofSnvmn  V,.u1  :i  hf'm'=;fihrTr  r~'''''>f)on  ita  bead, 
and  a  horn  of  Amalthtea  in  its  band.  (Fausan.,  4,  30, 
6.— OompaM  SUhdiM,  ad  Pau*an.,  2,  10,  4.)  The  . 
Qoddeaa  Fonone  vfaa,  homvor,  of  much  greater  im> 
portanee  In  the  eyee  of  tbe  ftaNana  than  m  thoae  of 
the  Grtil.s  T:ndcr  the  name  of  Nrrtl  i  -^h'  was  adored 
in  Ktruria.  She  waa  also  worshipped  at  Antium, 
where  abe  had  a  aplendid  temple,  at  Fy»neste,  and  else* 
where.  At  Rome  there  were  two  temples  to  her,  both 
ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,  the  one  of  Etona  or  Virgt 
Fariuna,  tbe  other  of  For$  Fortuna  {Ovid.  I'asl.,  0, 
569,  seqq.^XaighUeytadloe.-'Jd.,  Mythology,  p.  903, 
533  ) 

FoRTtTNAT.*:  Ixsoi.^,  islands  lying  off  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  deriving  the'r  name  from  their  re- 
markable beauty,  and  dm  ammdance  of  all  thinn  de- 
sirable which  they  were  auppoeed  to  contain.  Tbeif 
climate  waa  one  continual  sprint .  their  aoii  an*  eorcnd 
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mth  etenwi  verUuxe,  and  bloomed  with  tbe  riciieal 
Soweri{  nU*  tbe  prodocliOH  of  eanb  wen  poured 
forth  sponuneously  in  lb*  utnoct  profuaion.  The  le- 
gend of  the  Island  of  the  Blessed  in  the  Western  Ocean 
may  possibly  have  given  risn  to  the  laic  of  ihe  Fortu- 
Mtu  Is  hi  ltd  8.  (Ku(.  Ei^Mum.) — Many  at  tbe  present 
day  regard  the  FoAttMt*  M«nd«  of  taliqaity  as  geo- 
graphical realitic.i.  Some  make  them  identical  with 
the  Cawritt,  and  this  opinion  is  grounded  u^Mjn  the 
aitoatiOD  and  temparatore  of  those  islands,  etK;  ihc  dc- 
lieiow  fruits  which  tbef  pmdpc*.  {Pkm-f  6,  3St. — 
Dioi.        6,  19  ) 

Forum  Homam  m,  Velus\o\  Magnnm,%\tTg9  Ofien 
space  between  the  Capttoliiie  and  PalaUJM  Hills,  called 
until  lately  Campo  Vaccino,  or  the  C««r-fidd,  or  mar- 
iMt.  The  Ttutians,  however,  have  grown  ashamed  of 
•0  vulgar  a  name,  and  have  restorMi  to  the  place  its 
ancient  appellation  of  Forum  Romanum.  It  is  now 
«  niAre  opeo  sfiaeet  atrawed  Uk  tbe  most  put  with 
num.  Ii  is  eollectfld  fi«m  Lhry  (1,  It)  nid  INo> 
nysius  of  Halicamassu^  66),  that  the  Forum  was 
situate  between  th«  Cspilolinc  and  Palatine  Hills  ;  and 
fom  Vitruvius  we  learn  that  its  shape  was  that  of  a 
rectangle,  the  length  of  which  exceeded  tbe  breadth  by 
one  third.  From  the«e  data,  which  agree  with  other 
incideii'al  circumst;.-  <  i  s  ,i  m  generally  ihoiiglit  that 
tbe  four  angles  of  tbe  Kooud  forum  were  formed  by 
tbe  arch  of  S«nnt  U  tt«  foot  of  the  Capitol ;  the 
Fabian  arch,  at  the  termination  of  the  Via  Sacra ; 
tlie  church  of  St.  Theodore,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Pala- 
tine ;  and  that  of  the  ConsoUzione,  below  the  Capi- 
toL  Hera  th«  iMamhliaa  of  Um  peofile  oaed  gsaent 
I7  to  be  held,  and  bei«  tin  jostiee  was  idmimstovd, 
and  jiublic  business  transacted  It  was  formed  by 
Komulua,  and  surrounded  with  porticoes,  shops,  and 
buildings  by  TarquiniusPriscus.  (Xm.,1.85.-<— jKoH. 
Hal ,  3,  67  )  Around  the  Forum  were  built  spacious 
halls,  called  UaaUtcft,  where  courts  of  justice  might 
sit,  snd  other  public  business  be  transscted.  Tite 
DtBMDt  aurfaoe  of  ibm  Foram  is  fnMn  fiftsen  le  twrsntj 
not  sbOTO  its  saeioiit  lersl.— Theio  was  only  onoFW 
nm  under  the  republic; Cwsar  added  anoilirr;  Au- 
gustus a  third  ;  a  fourth  was  begun  by  Domilian,  and 
Snisbed  by  Nerrs,  after  whom  it  waa  named.  But  the 
most  splmdid  waa  tbst  of  IVsjan,  adorned  with  tbe 
ipeila  be  bad  taken  io  wsr.  Besides  these,  there  were 
various  /ara  or  places  where  commodinca  were  sold. 

FoRDH,  a  name  given  in  Roman  geosrapbjr  to  many 
places  where  there  was  either  a  poMie  nsikol,  or 
where  the  pr»tor  held  bis  court  {Forum  aire  Conrrn- 
hu);  of  these  the  most  important  were  :  I.  Furum,  ' 
m  town  of  Latium,  on  tbe  Appian  Way,  about  twenty- 
Umo  miles  ham  Aiiois,  snd  siiteea  from  Trss  Ta- 
bsnw.  It  is  nwtrtkmed  St  Fsal  in  tbe  icconnt  of 
his  jrurnny  to  Romi  i  .l.  .'?,  29,  I.*^),  and  ia  also  well 
known  as  Horace's  second  resting«place  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Brundisiam.  Holstsoios  snd  Corradini  agree 
in  filing  the  position  of  Forum  Appii  di  Cn^nnlfa  di 
Sanm  Mniic.  Ihn  DWnville,  from  :m  exact  compu- 
tation of  di!)iances  and  relative  positions,  inclines  to 
piece  it  at  Borgo  LungOt  near  Tre/wntt,  oo  the  pcesoBt 
road  {Antl.  Okgr-  <b  PitMe,  p.  186) ;  snd  he  ssoold 
pcern  to  be  correct,  esptcially  as  it  apppRrs  clear  from 
Horace,  that  here  it  was  usual  to  embark  on  a  canal, 
which  ran  parallel  to  tbe  Via  Appta^  sod  which  was 
called  Deoennovium,  its  length  being  nineteen  miles. 
{Proeop.,  Rer.  Got.,  I,  8.)  Vestiges  of  this  cansl 
may  atill  be  traced  a  little  beyond  Huri'o  Luvg^o.  It 
most  be  observed,  too,  tbst  the  name  of  this  modern 
place  agrees  very  welt  with  the  idee  which  Horsee 
givf>«  v  of  Fornm  Appii.  —  TI.  .Mlieni,  a  town  of 
Gailia  (Jis;ilpina.  ntenlfbhed  by  Tacitus  (Hut,,  3,  6). 
Cluvenas  conceives,  with  considerable  probability, 
thMX  this  sncient  town  eeeimisd  the  pment  site  of 
fSwsrs,  thet  modem  nsme  beiiw  ofideethr  •  corrup- 
IMB  «i  Fenim  AUieai,  eoalmouid  to  Feew  Antt.*- 


HI.  Aareiii,  a  town  of  tirona,  now  Montalto  (Ok,., 
Cat.,  1,9.)-— IV.  Claudii,  another  in  Etnina,  now  Orso- 
V.  CoriMki,  enother,  oow  JmoU,  in  the  Pope's 
dominions.  (PHmif,  3,  CiV ,  Ep.  od  f^am^  1% 
5  )— VI  Domitii,  a  town  of  Gai:!,  now  Froneign^ 
in  Languedoc. — VII.  Flamiuii,  a  town  of  Umbris, 
oow  fisii  Gtsesw.  (»M.,S»  U.)— VIII.  GaUoroM, 
a  town  of  Gallia  Toerata,  now  Casttl  Fr4meo,  in  the 
Bolognese.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  F&m.,  10,  30.) — IX.  Jolii 
a  town  of  Venotia,  called  Forajultensis  urbs,  now  Fn- 
uh.  —  X.  Jolii,  A  town  of  GsOis  Narboooosis,  oow 
Frejut,  in  Ptoveaee.  (Cfe.,  Bp.  ed  Flmm.^  I*,  17  ) 

Fosi,  a  people  of  Gcrmanv.  Iviriv;  mrth  of  the  Che- 
rusci,  along  the  Visurgia  or  Wescr.  l  ucy  shared  the 
fste  of  theCbenisci  wbMi  the  Leagohardi  coT>qucred 
tbi"  latter  people.  They  are  aapposed  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  Cherusci.  (Mofuurt,  Getfgy-,  ▼ol-  8, 
p.  176,  2tt8  ) 

FoeeA,  I.  the  stniu  of  Bom/ueio,  between  Corsica 
sndSstdinis,eeUedeiBoThphroe.  (Pliii.,  S,  6.>— IL 
Drnai,  a  canal  eight  milea  in  length,  onened  by  Drosus 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  YsseL  (  Vul.  Drusus,  I. ) — III 
Pbilistina,  one  of  tbe  mosdw  of  the  Po,  now  the  P» 
grande.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  rery  conaadersUe  canal, 
having  seven  arma  or  cute,  called  Septem  Maria,  or 
Foasxoncs  Phtli.stiutr  These  were  d- 1  >.  r  ofT  from  it 
to  tbe  sea.  'i'be  works  m  question  were  undertaken 
by  the  Tuscans,  for  tbe  puipose  of  draimnf  the  UMftshy 
grounds  about  Hnr^na.  Mazocchi  sees  in  the  term 
Phihstinti  traces  ol  a  refereoce  to  Phcentcia.  (Mm- 
zocch  .  Dissert,  C«rtMi.«  iTol.  9f  diet.  1,  ditfr.  lt#i 
Mfisitfsrt.) 

FossToisvs  PmttSTlMjB.    Fid.  Fosss,  IIT. 

Fram  I,  a  confederation  of  (-<  rmanic  tribes,  which 
first  appeared  on  the  stage  of  history  m  the  Ust  quar- 
ter of  the  seeond  century  of  our  era.  Aa  the  Fraoka 
are  first  mentioned  during  the  reign  of  the  philosophic 
and  pacific  Autonine,  Manncrt  conrludea  that  taeu 
confederation  was  not  the  result  of  hostile  aggresatoo 
item  Rome,  hot  of  iotemsl  were ;  and  these  wore  hs 
eoi  ceiees  to  hsve  been  chiefly  of  eetf-defawco  efsinsi 
the  Saxon  confederation,  which,  occupyip^'  thr  i  ifh 
of  Germany,  »oughl  to  extend  itself  westward  to  the 
Rhine.  The  Germans  \yiog  between  the  Sszims  end 
that  river  found  it  necessary  to  unite  in  order  to  io> 
sist  their  northen  invaders,  and  did  so  socceasfulhr 
under  their  new  name  of  Franks.  {Gexchichtt  der  al- 
ten  DtHtnhev,  hesnttdtr*  der  Franken,  p.  79,  Mff.) 
Veriooe  etymologies  hsve  been  essigiwa  ta  this  tp- 
pellation  :  some  deduce  it  from  the  German  term 
/rank,  meaning  "  free,"  and  indicating  a  race  of  Free- 
men ;  others  from  tbe  franeitea,  a  favourte  weapon 
of  this  people  ;  but  Lodeti,  in  his  GetddclUt  dc«  Tcvl* 
tehen  Yelkes  (Goths,  1885-30),  derirei  the  name  fnm 
the  word  irran^fri,  still  used  in  Lower  Saxony  for 
"to  fight"  or  "brawl"  (compare  the  English  "wran- 
gle*^; wherwe  tbe  epithet  might  mean  qusrrelsorao, 
or,  perhapa,  bold  warriont  The  Franks  soon  became 
powerful  enough  to  act  on  the  ofTcnsive,  and,  crossing 
the  Rhine  to  meet  other  foes,  they  spread  thnr  de- 
vastations from  the  hanks  of  that  river  to  the  foot  of 
the  Pyieiieea  i  vm  were  they  stopped  by  these  rnoDD* 
tains.  Spain,  in  turn,  waa  overrun;  and,  when  th« 
exhausted  country  no  longer  supplied  a  variety  of  j^im- 
der,  tbe  Franki  sei7.ed  on  some  vessels  and  tfenqmrtod 
themselves  into  Mauritania,  They  were  afterward 
driven  out  uf  Gaul  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  from  the 
reign  of  Probus  (A.D.  S77)  to  that  of  Honoriua,  eeen: 
to  have  contented  themselvee  with  occssionsl  invp' 
tions.  They  sibioiMd  •  pennsnent  feotli^  In  Gmd 
during  the  last  yesf*  of  the  reign  of  Tlonorius  About 
the  year  500,  Clovis,  OT  Chlodwig  (bis  proper  Teutonic 
name),  by  ledocing  the  eeveiel  Frank  principalitice  tm> 
der  his  own  sceptre,  snd  conquering  the  last  remnant 
of  tbe  weatcro  Roman  empire  in  Gaul,  is  held  to  bsve 
finnded     Tnmik  ■NOHdif  .  Hie  Fnak  kingdom 
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was,  &everth£leas,  by  no  moans  commensurate  wilh 
modern  Fruce,  eooaiating  of  merely  the  northern  Ger- 
^Mi  fn^mtm  m  pMMty  boih  bimH  of  tha  iUaae, 
of  IIm  pntttn  kingoon  of  tbo  IVctlMifMrfs,  snd  of  to 
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exc«|»t«Mi  of  Bnttany,  where  large  iMidies  of  Bnion«, 
mprnM  kmm  dMir  iMdhr  bomt  by  the  flosone,  bad 

eatabli»hc<i  themselves,  and  long  maintained  their  in- 
dependeuce.  Of  the  eoutbern  half  of  Fraticc,  the  lar- 
ger pert,  eitoated  to  the  weet  of  '.iie  Rhone,  waa  in- 
e!udf^d  in  the  Visigotfaic  kingdom  of  Spuin  ;  while  the 
provineee  to  the  east  of  that  hvcr  were  held,  together 
with  Savoy  and  Switzerbiid,  by  the  Burgundians. 
Obledwiv  attai^bed  both.  Agatnat  the  BuigindiMa  b« 
•Meted  Httle  or  nothing,  but  be  wee  more  aaeeeaefol 
against  their  western  neiglibours.  Assisted  by  the 
betred  whicb  tbe  Catholic  nativea  entortajned  towards 
tbetr  Ama  wealer,  be,  before  Me  death,  radoeed  dhe 
Fisi^thic  dnmuiioiis  m  Gaul  to  the  ainglo  prorincc 
of  Langnetioc,  incurporaling  all  ibe  rest  in  his  Frank 
realm.  Hie  aona  and  grandsoDs,  in  time,  not  «oly  eib- 
d'jed  Burgundy,  but  brought  many  German  states,  as 
the  Thuringians,  Allemaus,  and  Bavarians,  into  com* 
plete  feudal  eubjeetion.  (An^  (jHtrtfrtjf  Btmm0f 
lie.  13,  p.  160,  «eff.) 

Fbbo«i.x.jb,  a  city  of  Letimn,  •ftoite  near  tbe  Lfria, 
and  close  to  the  Via  Latina,  as  appfar^i  froui  tl'.L  rr'.i  n- 
taum  of  a  oMtioB  caUed  P^refloUaoum  in  the  Itineraries 
WWcbdeeotibetbeinMne.  nafribe  ie  aialed by fltn- 
bo  flS8)  to  hnre  been  once  a  plnt-r  of  snmo  conse- 
<)nenc«,  and  the  capital  of  a  considerable  district.  It 
was  taken  by  the  ReaMM  A.U.C.  4S7.   AAer  suffer^ 
in*  from  Pyrrhus.  and  subseqncntly  from  Hannibal, 
this  plac«  attained  to  so  considerable  a  dcgnc  of  iin- 
l^eitaace  end  posrertly  as  to  snppoae  that  it  could 
OMBpete  even  with  Roomb;  ita  inbabitanle  xevoltcd, 
mA  probably  onder  cirramataneee  peettliifly  eflenaive 
to  the  Romans     L  Opimios  was  ordered  to  reduce 
tbe  FrMeUeni.   Their  town  was  immediately  besieged , 
wed,  aftier  a  vigoroas  leabrtanee,  waa  taken  through 
the  treachen-  of  Xumitorios  Pullos,  one  of  ihoir  own 
cttisene,  whose  name  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  Cicam.   (At  fin.,  3,  S8.— PAtV..  3,  6.)  Fiagel- 
l»  was  on  this  occasion  drstroved,  the  discontented 
•late  of  the  allies  of  Rome  at  that  period  probably  ren- 
dering such  severe  measures  necessary.   (L<r  ,  Epit , 
m.^Riui  ai  //<T.,4,  9.^K<ti.  Paterv.,  %  6.^ 
Tel.  IftfT  ,  2,  8  )    fn  8t»ebo*e  time  tbe  condi'tten  of 
t]li^  r  :\  v,d<;  Ir.ile  better  than  that  of  a  viIIil''".  to 
wbirfa  tbe  oeiffbbouring  pofHilation  reaoited  at  certain 
yatioda  Ibf  la^paiM  pospaeea.  Ita  luina,  aecavding  to 
Cluverius,  are  to  be  seen  at  Cfperano,  a  »ma11  town 
on  the  right  of  the  GarigUttne.    {ittU.  Ant.,y6i.  1,  p. 
lOM  —Compare  HgUt.  ad  Slepk.  Bf9^  B.  ISO,  and 
D«  Chaupy,  Tol  3,  p,  474  )    A  more  modem  writer, 
bowever,  tixes  this  aiicit  nt  site  at  iS'.  Giovanni  I tuari- 
»ho<it  three  inile«  farther  down  tbe  river.  (Pc#- 

ri^  Cayr«i  CiU*  iel  Ltizio,  vol.  1. — Romandli,  vol. 
p.  a80.-->€ViMier*«  AneieiU  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  111) 
Fhe<<tak-   i  ;  tople  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  coast 
«aai  oC  Samniom  and  noitbweat  of  Apulia,  who  le- 
Mived  iMr  iHMaelraai  Ae  tivar  Pirattio,  now  Port&n, 
•which  run*  ihrotig^h  the  eastern  part  of  their  rnnr.tn-, 
and  falls  mto  the  Adriatic  opposite  the  iitlands  ut  L>io- 
Made.    Hie  fVaeiaai  appMr  to  have  possessed  a 
rfpsnit*  pditteal  existence,  independent  M  the  Snm 
oilic  confederacy,  though  we  are  assured  thai  they  de- 
ffi^od  their  descent  from  that  warlike  and  popolous 
laaa.  {Strmiot  Ml.)  Tbcir  bistoiy,  in  other  respects, 
beare  a  ekwe  veeeodilatiee  to  tbst  of  tbe  netghbonrhif 
tribes,  the  Vc«tini,  Peligni,  and  MArrurini.  TojTether 
with  tbcce,  tbe  Frentaui,  as  Livy  repoita,  volunutily 
aabatitted  to  tbe  RofiMiw,  and  tent  dfepotiBa  lo  obtain 
a  treaty  from  that  power,  which  was  readily  granted. 
{Iju^  9,  46.)    We  find  tbe  Frentani  also  numbered 

bj  Fol^btaat 


a«  tbe  allies  of  Rome  before  tbe  iovaaion  of  Hannibui 
(S,  S4).  From  Plutarch  we  learn,  that  they  distin 
ffuiahed  themselvea  in  the  war  agaioyi  Pyrrbus  ( Vit. 
PyrrL — Compare  Plonu,  1,  18),  and  it  appears  tfnt 
tlifv  riilhrully  Lid;i(  rt_Mj  to  the  Roman  cau^c  throurjhort 
the  whole  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Apptan  >s  iba 
only  aathor  wbo  baa  peiticalarly  mentioned  tte  Fnm* 
lani,  as  having  joined  the  coalition  of  the  petty  state* 
of  central  Italy  againsi  Rome  {L'lv.  MiU-f  I,  39),  but 
even  withoat  tbe  authority  of  thia  wcker  we  could  noi 
doubt  that  this  people  would  unite  in  support  of  the 
common  cause  with  the  surrounding  states,  to  whom 
they  were  bound  by  consanguinity  and  other  ))oiiiieal 
ties.  Whatever  oiay  bava  been  tbeir  former  exteat 
of  territwy,  we  find  it  rsstrfoted  by  tbe  geographers  af 
the  AuguFtrui  riLjc  to  'he  tract  of  couuirv  lyi:;,L,'  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Atemue  and  Tifernus,  which 
separated  it  from  Ae  Marraeinl  to  tbe  aortb,  and  fiooa 
Apulia  to  the  aoalh.  (iK-/,?,  2,  4  — P'rV?.,  3,11,  fgr  — 
Fud-t  p.  66.)  Though  it  cxltudi-d  also  into  ihe  iiiierioi 
towaros  Samnium,  and  the  sources  of  the  rivers  just 
mentionrd.  fhfl  few  cities  of  the  Frentani  with  which 
wc  arc  acquainted 
the  ceaat  ~ 

'^Risli.ji  people  ef  0«nM«y,  banagfrnrfbeirboMiid 

aries  the  eastern  mouth  of  tli<  Rhine  on  the  west,  the 
ocean  on  the  north,  the  Aiuisia  or  Ethm  on  the  east, 
and  the  Vecfata  or  Fisclf  on  Uie  aontb.  Tbay  occu- 
jitcd,  consequently,  what  answers  .u  the  present  day 
to  West  Friesland,  Gromngtn,  auii  ihe  northern  ancle 
of  Ober-Yssd,  tc^ther  wilb  tbe  islands  which  lie 
partly  to  the  north  in  the  ocean,  and  partly  to  the  east- 
cm  moui  h  of  the  Rhine.  Pliny  and  Tacitus  (Aim., 
1,  60.— 7i.,  4,  7S,dce.)  name  this  people  Frisii ;  Ptol- 
emy and  Dio  Cassius,  ^pimioi  and  ^ptiatoi  iPtol.,  3, 
ll  .—Dio  Can.,  .54,  32) ;  but  by  later  writers  they  are 
styled  ']fpiaf!ov(c  {Procap  ,  4,  20  j  F/ isii'vrs  {Chronic. 
Mmnac^  797),  Fritomu  (PaiiL  Wariufr.,  ie  Gest. 
Lonfwh.,  6,  87),  dee.  Fiom  a  very  earfy  period  Uie 
Frisii  appear  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Romans.  Drusus  not  only  marclied  unimpeded  through 
their  territory  and  entered  their  harbour  with  bis  fleet, 
but  al?o  rrrr!  vcd  from  them  the  moet  acktve  esaittanca, 
not  as  from  a  conquered  people,  but  allies.  Tbey  aided 
also  Gerroanieus.  Their  enmity  to  llie  Cherusci  would 
seem  to  have  been  tbe  laal  motive  of  their  frieodsbip 
with  tbe  Ramans.  At  a  enbeequent  period,  bewever, 
ihev  discovered  !h>  true  nature  of  the  alliance  which 


luainted  appear  to  have  been  situated  on 


the  latter  had  formed  with  them,  and  fell^an  easy 
tbeir 
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FKoNTisus,  Ssx.  Jot..,  a  Laim  writer,  bom  of  a 
plebeian  family  (Pdeni,  Vit.  Front.,  1, ««??.).  but  wb« 
ati^iiird.  by  his  integrity,  valour,  and  intelligenee,  tc 
soint!  ol  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  In  A.D.  70 
he  was  ptstor,  but  abdicated  this  office  to  please  Do* 
mitian,  wbo  wndnsd  to  add  it  to  tbe  dignity  of  coosnt, 
with  wMeh  be  bitaself  wee  alnady  iavaated.  (Ccm- 
purr  Tarinr^.  Hif  f  ,  4,  39.  —  Suclonius,  Domit  ,  1.) 
Five  years  after  Frontinus  obtained  tbe  command  of 
Biitaaitand  waa  inlrested  with  the  subjugation  of  the 
Silures;  which  would  seem  to  imitrate  that  he  had 
been  consul  in  A.D.  74,  though  the  Fasli  Cotiaulares, 
which  are  not,  however,  vaiy  eom|^te  as  regards  the 
ronsuk.s  sufccli,  make  no  mention  of  bun.  He  ac- 
complished tho  object  of  his  mission,  notwiAmandkg 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  Agricola,  the  father 
in-law  of  TaciUM,  was  appointed  bis  successor.  Under 
Nerva  he  received  the  eonsotsbip  a  aeeond  time,  A.iX 
97,  and  was  appoitil-  d  t;  ^  fame  year  Curator  Aqva- 
rum,  or  general  supenotendent  of  the  waters  and 
aqucdnela  of  tbe  capita},  and  in  this  capacity  broogbt 
the  waters  of  the  Anio  to  Home  by  means  of  a  splep- 
did  aijaeduct.  He  died  about  A.D.  106,  and  filled,  at 
tliM  of  bk  diatbi  the  tOea  of  augur,  in  wbiM 
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be  wa«  socceeded  by  Pliny.  Frontinus  wrote  a  work 
on  the  Roman  aqueducts,  aiKl  another  on  military 
straUffems.  The  rormer  of  these,  to  which  tlie  copy- 
i«t»  of  tta«  Bttddle  btve  given  tbe  burbwou*  title 
of  *  Be  sftuahnefihtr  urti*  Kamg  CtmmmiUniu,**  ie 
wrii  i  i  ir  an  eusy  «t) le,  but  without  the  least  olcpance 
It  la  important,  howeTer,  for  archeology,  autce  we  find 
ia  U  •deloiled  hiatorjrof  tiMMn  i«ai«rkable  monuments, 
rhp  aqnf^Mr'.-^  of  Kome.  As  regards  the  title  of  the 
work,  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  term  aquaiiuetuM 
doe«  not  appear  in  the  treatise  itself:  and  an  old  edi- 
tioa  givoe  m  tbo  lopenctiptioi},  "  D*  Afuitt  fua  %n 
tK^hml,  lifeMw  MMMbr.**  Tbt  other  woric, 
ctititkd  '*  StraUtgenuUicon  libri  TV.''  i'=  jinflv  of  a 
miUtaiy  and  partly  of  an  historical  character ;  it  is  a 
men  eompilation,  sometimes  written  with  great  neg- 
Ugence,  especially  in  the  historical  part.  UtAl,  even 
in  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  work  is  not  with- 
out interest,  since  it  contains  some  particulars  which 
ore  not  to  b«  found  in  the  other  historians  that  have 
cono  down  to  m.  To  FnakiaQe  aio  eeeribed  other 
productions,  which  are,  however,  of  a  later  age.  One 
IS  entitled  '» De  Re  A^aruL,"  or  "  De  Agrorum  Qual- 
jiMe-"  the  others,  **ih  LimUibu*'*  and  "I>«  Cdo- 
Tbo  last  two  MO  merely  fngmomoi  end  their 
aotbets  lived  after  the  time  of  the  Antonhieo,  who  are 
mentioned  in  thetn  The  be«  edition  o'  Frontinus  is 
that  of  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  At  ,  i779t  8ro.  (BiiAr, 
<7e«dl.  KSm.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  |.       Mff .) 

Frovto,  I  a  Latin  writer,  i>om  at  Cirta,  in  Africa, 
of  an  Italian  family.  After  &tudymg  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  ac- 
quired ipeet  repatetion  m  a  rhMocician  and  gianiim> 
nan.  Antomnos  Pioa  appointed  Um  preceptor  to  hie ' 
two  adopted  j^ons  Marcus  Aurelius  ana  Lucius  Vcrus. 
whoftc  confidence  and  aifectton  he  gained,  as  is  proved 
bf  their  letters.  After  being  consul^  Fronto  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  government  in  Asia,  which  hia  bad  health 
prevented  him  ffom  filling.  His  learning  and  his  in- 
strurtivc  conversation  are  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  tiie  historisn  Appian,  and  others  of  his 
contempoiaiiea.  He  died  to  the  retgn  of  liaieiia  Au- 
relius, at  an  advanced  afjc.  (Klugtinf^,  Supp!.  ad. 
HarlcM.  Notil  Bm.,  p  '.ViO  —Mai,  Comment  prtrr,, 
\  iv.,  aeqq. — flii*r,  (3e$iJi  I'  .rn.  Lit ,  vol.  1,  p.  595  ) 
•—Until  of  late  joan  wa  hadnothius  of  Fronto's  worka, 
azcept  fragments  of  hia  traatiee  **  De  Differentui  V«rt> 
Wum,"  being  a  vocabulary  of  the  »o-ca!lf  1  \  lonyms 
But  in  1815,  Angeio  Mai  having  discovered  in  the 
Ambroaian  I..ibrary  at  Milan  a  palimpsest  MS.,  on 
which  had  been  originally  written  some  loiters  of 
Fronlo  lo  hi)i  two  pupik,  dtciptiercd  the  text  wherever 
the  writing  was  not  entirely  obliterated,  and  published 
it  with  notci*.  It  happened,  by  aingular  good  fortune* 
that  Mai.  b<  in^  fome  yeera  aftar  appointed  Ittnariao 
of  the  Vatican,  discovered  in  another  palimpsest  vol- 
ume another  part  of  Fronto's  letters,  with  the  answers 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Varua.  Both  the  volumes  came 
originally  from  the  monasterjr  of  St.  Columbenus,  at 
Bobbio,  the  monks  having  written  them  over  with  the 
.\cls  of  the  First  Council  of  Chalccdoii.  It  happened, 
that  one  of  the  volumes  was  transferred  to  Milan,  and 
the  other  to  Rome.  Mai  published  the  whole  in  a  new 
edition,  entitled,  "  M.  Comelii  Fronlonit  el  M.  Au- 
relit  impcrafcfris  ejnstula  ;  L.  Vert  et  Anttmini  Pti 
tt  Appmni  epistulsi  um  rdiquia:  Fragmenta  Fronto- 
m$  et  Scripta  Gramtitatita,  Svo,  JKom.,  18tS."  These 
letters  are  very  valuahle,  as  thiowfnr  additionftl  light 
on  the  ;ij;e  of  the  .^ntonines,  ronnrininp  wliat  we 
know  of  iho  excellent  chnracter  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  also  showing  his  colleague  Verus  in  a  more  fa- 
vourable |ii;ht  than  ho  had  been  viewed  in  before. 
The  affectionaie  manner  in  which  both  emperors  con- 
tinue lo  address  their  former  [ireceplor  is  very  touch- 
ing. 1'wo  or  three  short  epistlaa  of  Antoninus  Pius 
U9  also  interesting.  ThoM  am,  baaidea,  many  lett^s 


of  Fronto  to  varione  frimd.'^,  a  few  of  which  are  m 
Greek.  {EncjfcL  Us.  KnmtL,  vol.  10,  p.  498  >— IL 
A  nstive  of  Emesa,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Aleandar  Sevanaw  He  Uogbt  ek>> 
qnoneo  alao  at  Athena,  and  waa  Iho  rivnl  «f  Iho  finrt 
Philostratus.  'Ilu  cntic  Longinus  waa  his  nephew. 
He  wrote  various  works,  of  which  only  a  few  fragmeoia 
remain.  (Sind.— Adbit^  Mkl,  IM.  Or^  Ml.  7, 
204.) 

FatTsiNO,  a  city  of  Latium,  now  .PVeevnane,  attnala 

on  the  river  Cosa.  {Slrabc,  238.)  This  place  was 
deprived  by  Rome  of  its  territory  for  having  ioatod 
the  Hemiei  to  war,  A.U.C.  460.   Frontiona  nnaoa  k 

among  the  colonics,  and  Festus  among  ^he  prsfecturp. 

FcciNCs,  a  lake  of  Italy,  in  the  CWUttry  of  the  Marsi, 
now  sometimes  called  Lago  F)uiMM,  but  more  com- 
monly Lago  di  CeUno.  It  ia  of  eoMidenblo  «uaM» 
being  not  less  than  forty  mitee  m  nretMnfHoneo.  Ae 
it  was  subject  to  inunda;i:n.  !S'--oJ.i>,  "411.  Julius  Ce- 
sar, it  appears,  bad  intended  to  hnd.  a  veut  for  tts  wa- 
tera  (AmIok.,  VU.  Co*.,  44),  but  this  design  waa  not 
carried  into  ex^rntion  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  .\fter 
a  continued  labour  of  three  years,  during  which  30,0U0 
men  were  constantly  employed,  a  canal  of  three  luties 
in  leqgth  waa  earned  through  a  moonlain  Icom  (he 
lake  to  the  rhwr  Liria.  On  Ua  eonqdeiion,  tta«  splen. 
did  but  saiicTuinary  show  of  a  real  nanmachta  v.  as  t-i 
hibited  on  the  lake  in  the  presence  of  CUudius  and 
.^grippina,  and  a  numeroua  retinue,  while  the  sur- 
rounding hills  were  thronged  with  the  population  of 
the  neighbounng  country.  The  reader  will  find  these 
events  fully  detailed  in  Suetonius  [Vit.  Claud  .  20), 
Tacitoa  UmmL,  18,  66),  and  Dm  Cassius  (60,  H). 
Hadrian  afterward  <e  aeid  to  hnvo  repaired  iliio  w«k 
of  Claudius.  (JB/..  '^'j  r  t  ,  Vit  Hadr.)  Considerable 
remains  of  this  undertaking  of  Claudius  are  yei  to  be 
seen  between  Avetzano  and  Lugo.  (Consolt  Fh> 
brelti,  Disfcrt.  ie  Emisaario  Laau  PtUmL — Romtf 
julH,  vol.  8,  p.  194.— Cranw-r's  Annent  luly,  val. 
1,  p.  328.) 

FoL>^  Gbns,  an  iUustrioaa  family  at  Home,  the 
txanehea  of  which  w«ra  tboae  of  Conma,  Nobilieiv 

Flaccus,  PsBtinu.H,  Mnr  mus,  Ccntumalus,  &c 

FcLviA,  I.  a  kmaie  ot  good  family,  but  licentious 
principles.    She  disclosed  to  Cicero  the  details  of  the 
conapuwnr  of  Catiline,  which  she  had  leamod  6oan 
Qointoa  Carina.    {Sail,  Cat.,  c.  23  >— II.  A  bold, 
ambitious  woman,  at  first  the  wife  of  Clodius  lb'   ti  r 
bulent  tribune,  and,  after  his  death,  of  Marcus  .'Vuto- 
nioa  the  triumvir.    She  first  came  into  notieo  on  the 
B.isasstnntion  of  Clod'H'',   when,  havin?  caused  the 
con>*e  lo  be  brought  into  the  vestibule  ol  her  Jwelling, 
and  having  assembled  the  populace,  she  caused,  by 
her  teata  and  language,  a  viekot  aeditieo.  Soaao 
years  aftar  thaa,  on  navmg  heoemo  the  apmaao  of  A» 
tony,  she  took  sn  sctive  part  in  the  proscriptions  of 
her'husband,  and  is  said  to  have  even  sacrificed  to  hct 
own  vengeance  several  individuals  who  had  given  h&t 
offence     After  the  hesd  of  Cicero  was  brooght  to 
Antony,  she  took  it  on  her  knees,  broke  for^  into 
cowardly  insult  of  tiie  char^ct  r  nt   tliQ  deceased,  and 
then,  with  fiendish  malice,  pierced  the  tongue  with 
her  golden  hodkhi.   Having  Iteen  left  nt  Room  fay  A»> 
tony  durin:^  tin-  '.vnr  sgainsl  Brutus  and  Cassias,  she 
becaiue  all  |>owcrhii  in  that  city,  named  the  pnatoca 
at  her  own  pleaaure,  sold  the  government  of  tfao  piw* 
inces,  and  even  decreed  a  tmmpb  to  liOehM,  llw 
brother  of  Antony,  who  had  no  dahn  whatever  to  omm. 
Whrn,  afitr  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Antony  had  pass- 
ed into  the  Eaat  to  regulate  a^us  in  tbst  quarter, 
Fttlvn,  irritated  byWa  inleveoone  with  Cleopetra.  tri- 
ed to  induce  Octavius  to  take  up  arms  apaiti«?t  him. 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  she  took  iheiii  up  at^  jir  Oe. 
tavius  himself,  in  conjunction  with  her  broti  er  in-law 
Lociua,  who  now  pioleaaed  open  flnpoaittoo  to  the  iUo> 
gal  poller     tlw  TkiufifM*.  After  vet?  bold  nnJ 
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tpinteil  efTorts,  however,  on  her  |>art,  she  wm  besieged  . 
With  her  kaiki-m-Uw  at  Penisia,  and  compelled  to  I 
wmwrftr  to  the  powet  of  OeUviua.  FuU  ia,  after  i 
this.  Rured  to  Greece,  and  rejoiood  her  hnebood,  but  i 
WM  ooldlf  received  by  him.  She  died  mt  Sicyon,  i 
A  L'  C.  7J2,  tbioiigh  chagrin  niid  wounded  pride,  as  '. 
wa»  beUeved,  at  hex  baaband'a  aitacbmeot  to  Cleo-  i 
Mtra.  {WdL  PMen.,  %  7A.-^Phi^  ViL  Aia.—U.,  i 
Ytt  Cte.)  ( 

FuoiOB,  I.  L.  Curvus,  was  cohbuI  A.U.C.  432, 
B.C.  320,  and  »ix  jctra  after  maeter  of  the  horse  to  ( 
4ktaur  L.  .^milius.   (Ln.,  8,  96,— U.^  9*  SI  )  : 
41.  M.  Om«m  ^tinas,  waaeomol  in  plaeo  of  T.  i 
Minuciu*.  A  U  G.  4^19,  B.C.  305.    He  took  iho  city  i 
of  Bovtuusii,  lu  the  country  of  the  Sainnitc).  (Lid., 
I,  44.>— in.  Cn.  Pastinua,  waa  consul  A  LLC.  454,  i 
B.C  300     He  guined  a  memorable  victory  over  the  i 
Sainxutes  ucn  Bavianum,  and  enjoyed  a  triumph,  i 
Fhrce  years  after  he  carried  on  BucceBsful  operations 
m  Ettmm  m  qiuti^  of  piopoBtor.  {Lt9,t  9, 44. — Jd.t  ' 
If,  91 .)— IV.  S.  FmiDva  Nobilior,  waa  eoowl  A.U.C.  i 
193,  B.C.  £53,  along  with  .f^milms  Pautus  Lcpidus. 
FbMe  two  commauders  sailed  for  Africa  after  the 
mnkNW  of  Etgulua  by  the  Carthagbans,  giinad  a  i 
«Tal  Tidary,  compelled  the  foe  to  raise  the  aiege  of 
Ctypce,  aod  carried  off  an  immeoso  booty  from  the 
CiTthaginun  Itrruoiies.     They  were  shipwrecked, 
oomewt,  on  their  return  to  Italy,  and  of  200  Teeeola 
mif  60  wore  nvod^V.  Q.  Ftaccue,  waa  eooMil  : 
A  'T  517,  530,  542,  and  515  (B  r  5^(7,  5*24,  218, 
EDd  'Ho^  )    He  defeated  Hanno  near  liovianum,  and 
Iwd  aiege  to  Capoa,  which  aurrendcred  to  him  after 
Ifao  lapse  of  a  year.    The  eonqusiod  ««!•  tMOted  with 
great  cruelty.    ( Vid.  Capua.)   Some  time  lobeequent 
to  vm»,  he  marched  against  the  Hirpini,  Lucanians, 
and  other  oaiiaDt  of  Italy,  who,  alarmed  at  the  aaveri- 
tiaa  inflicted  on  Capua,  surrendered  to  bim  the  garri- 
MMM  which  had  been  placed  in  their  citiea  by  Hannibal. 
(Liry,  20,  21.— M.  24,  29.— 25,  2.)— VI.  M. 
Nobilior,  wa?  pnptor  in  Spain  A.U  C.  588,  B.C.  196, 
aai  caniod  the  Roman  anna  to  the  Tagua,  making  him- 
mU  mamm  alaoof  Toleuim  (TaUb),  up  to  tini  period 
deeroed  imprfgnablc.  Having  obtained  the  consulship, 
A.U.C.  566,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  war  iu  Greece, 
4nm(  «Ueb  he  took  Ambracia,  traversed  Epirua  as 
MMpam;  Md  reduced  to  submiasioit  the  island  of 
CmMllefiiL    Two  years  after  tlue  be  was  accused 
before  tlu  M-nate  of  having  maltreated  the  allies  of  the 
Rooiao  oeofle,  but  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  aiMl 
reeeiveo  tlw  honour  of  a  tnumpb.   In  the  year  573 
he  was  t'ccted  censor  along  with  ^Cmiliua  Lcpidus, 
his  bitter  foe.    Apprehending  injury  to  the  state  from 
their  known  enmity,  the  leading  men  of  the  senate  ad- 
joted  both  iadiviiiaaia  to  kj  audo  tbatr  difiorancoa  for 
the  good  of  dtak  eeoBtiy.   A  reeoneiKatioa  aceoid- 
iagfy  took  place,  and  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  these 
ineodlj  feebogs  duinug  the  rest  of  their  joint  magis< 
tgmef.    Fi^ius  raised  many  poUie  atraetufaa,*  buil- 
ic»,  a  foriim,  dec.   He  also  constructed  a  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.   {Liv.,  33.  42.— W  ,  35,  7.— Id., 
to,  22.  ic  >— VII  g  Flaccus,  was  prwtor  A.U.C. 
573.  B.C.  181.   He  took,  ia  this  capadijr,  the  city  of 
OMcvM  m  Fntiier  Spain,  and  defaatod  Iho  Caltiberi 
in  the  battle  of  Ebura,  killing  in  this  and  in  another 
•ocounter  3&,UU0  men    On  nis  return  to  Rome  he 
neatoiod  m  trionph,  and  in  the  same  year  (575)  the 
tmmtSMm.    Ia  A.U.C.  680  be  was  elected  censor 
danf  wiui  FMhnnios  Albinus.    These  two  censors 
MM  the  first  th^i  paved  the  streets  of  Rome,  B.C. 
tT4;.    The  next  jear  he  built  a  temple  to  Fortune, 
oadi,  to  adwu  it,  eairiad  effm  larse  portkm  of  the  mar- 
y.e  tile*  from  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  in 
Limes  luly.    ( Vui   I.acmitim.)   The  senate  com- 
him  to  restore  thceo.    The  popular  account 
■ila  yaa  to  have  been  deprived  of  reason  for  this  act 
rfMAsge.   (irfr.»  39. 56  d  40.— id.,  40, 10.— Ke^ 


PuUre.,  1, 10.)— Vin.  M.  Flaccus,  was  consul  A  U  G 
029,  B.C.  125.  Ho  seconded  the  projects  of  I'ibe 
rius  Gracchus  to  obtain  for  the  states  of  Italy  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Being  afterward  sent  agsinst 
the  Gauls,  he  defMted  them,  and  obtained  a  triumph 
Four  yeara  subsequently  be  became  involved  in  the 
seditious  movements  of  the  Gracchi  relative  to  tha 
agrarian  law,  and  periahad  in  an  aAay  wlndt  afoao. 
{Vid.  Gracchus.) 

Fc.ncamus,  a  lake  near  Fundi  lu  Italy,  which  die 
charges  itself  into  th^Mcditenanean.    (Taeii.,  IBtL, 
3,  69. )  Accotdiog  to  Plinyt  tha  lAcua  Fnndanua  waa 
originally  eallad  Amydaona,  ftom  the  dty  of  Amiycfai 
in  lis  vicinity.    (P/in  ,  14,  6.) 

FuNut,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Appian  Way,  near 
the  Lacus  Fundanus,  and  not  far  from  Caieta.  It  is 
now  Fondi.  The  first  mention  of  this  place  in  historj 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  war,  A.U.C.  417,  when, 
with  the  exception  of  the  right  of  voting,  it  obtained 
the  pnvilegea  of  a  Komao  city,  for  having  allowed  a 
ftoo  passage  to  tho  Roman  tioojw  in  diair  match  into 
Campania.  (Li'r  ,  8,  14.)  Not  long  after,  however, 
the  Fundani  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  senate  for 
having  aecretly  aided  tha  ei^of  Privernum  ia  a  hoalia 
incursion  into  the  Roman  territory,  but,  by  a  timely 
submission,  they  escsped  the  threatened  vengeance 
Fundi  received  the  right  of  voting  A.U.C.  5(i4,  and 
ita  citiiooa  were  earoUcd  in  the .£milisn  tribe.  (Lie., 
88,  36.)  It  waa  aahsoqaently  colonized  by  the  veter- 
an soldiers  of  Augustus.  Horace's  description  of  tho 
ridiculous  importanco  assumed  by  the  prsslor  of  Fundi 
V.  lii  t  m  the  recollection  of  most  readers.  (iSo/.,  1, 
5, 34,  Cnuner'a  Anfi^  Jtalg,  vol.  8,  p.  188.) 

FvkTa  jLiz,  ie  TenemuntU,  hy  C.  Foriiu  tha  tri- 
b'Ai.r.  It  forbade  any  pf  rson  tu  tcavo  as  a  legacy 
more  titan  a  ihouaaod  tissfs,  and  that  he  who  to<Mt 
more  diouU  pay  foodoU.  By  the  laws  of  the  twelvt 
tables,  one  might  leaf*  what  liiptci«a  ho  plaatad. 
(Ctc.,  Verr.,  1,42.) 

FurLk,  the  Furies,  culled  al?o  Bird  and  Eurncm- 
d*4.  These  goddesses  are  frequently  named  by  Homer, 
but  ha  aaya  nothing  of  their  origin.  In  the  Ineogony, 
they  spring  from  the  blood  of  Uranus,  when  mutilated 
by  his  son  Saturn,  whose  own  children  they  arc  ac- 
cording to  Empedocles ;  whUo  iEschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles call  them  the  children  of  Night.  {JEtch.,  Eur 
me*.,  317,  418.— SopA.,  CBd.  Col.,  40,  106.)  The 
Orphic  Hymns  assign  ihcm  thn  ruli  r.-  o'  I'rr  lius  for 
perents.  (i/ymn.,  70.)  In  the  time  of  the  Aicxandie- 
an  writers,  the  Fniies,  like  the  Fates,  were  three  in 

number,  and  wprf  nnmrd  .^!ec'o  {Vnccasins),  Megs^ 
ra  {Envier  or  Ucntcr),  and  i  isiphone  {Blood-atcnger). 
The  Furies  were  worshipped  at  Athens  as  the  revered 
(aeftvat)  Mddiaaoa ;  and  at  Sicyon  as  the  kind  (£»• 
fievidvc)  deitiea.  It  ia  generally  thought  that  hew  of 
these  appellations  were  propitiatory  ones,  and  meant 
to  appease.  MuUer,  however,  is  of  Oj^inion.  that  the 
term  Eumenides,  as  applied  lo  tho  Foiice,  is  connect* 
e<\  with  old  religious  ideas,  according  to  which,  death 
ai.d  ruin,  as  well  as  life  and  vtrelfare,  were  supposed  to 
emanate  from  one  and  the  same  source.  {MitlUr,  Eu- 
menid.,  p.  204.) — The  eztenial  repieaentatiou  of  these 
goddesses,  in  the  play  of  JBaebyloa  called  after  them,  b 
founded  entirely  on  the  fearful  aspect  of  their  ideal  na- 
ture. In  their  exterior  configuration  the  poet  seems  to 
have  drawn  a  good  deal  on  bis  own  invention  ;  for  tba 
earlier  bards  had  no  definite  image  of  tbeae  goddeaaea 
before  their  eyes ;  and  though  there  were  in  their  temple 
at  Athens  old  carved  im.iges  of  the  Scmine,  still  their 
^pire  cooid  not  bo  adapted  to  dramatic  purposes, 
^om  tha  Ooigooa  .^schylus  borrowed  the  snaky  hair 
of  the  Furies.  He  took,  no  darht,  from  thc?^r  also 
the  pendent  tongue,  red  wiiii  liae  lapped  gore,  and 
the  grinning  mouth,  which  regularly  cbaracteritea  the 
Gorgon  head  in  ancient  woika  of  art.  The  long  pan* 
dent  tongue,  tuoieovei,  ia  MMMt  likely  tbo  aiihi  typo 
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4f  wlueli  MMir  nsentUuM*  to  iMmrft  wm 

{MuHrr,  Eumrntii ,  p  216,  Try)  According  to  the 
siorc  cuimaoa  ouHie  of  dciiiicating  the  Furies,  ihey 
are  repr«MnU4  u  brandiabing  each  a  torch  in  one 
h«nd,  and  a  acourge  of  soakM  in  the  o^w. — For  some 
remarks  oa  the  term  Eiinnyes,  conrah  that  article. 
\KeightUy'*  Mythology,  p  ltt6.) 

F«Bii, »  ftmuf  which  al^gnt«d  (rain  Medullia  in 
Latiom,  tad  cimfl  to  Mttle  at  Roma  mder  Ronv- 
lu8,  and  was  admitted  among  the  patricians.  Cainil- 
ju  was  of  thia  famiiy,  and  u  wut  be  who  firtt  nused 
itt^duljMtion.  {Phi.,  VU.  CamiU.) 

Fuai.'«*,  an  early  Latni  rr^dess,  whose  name,  in  the 
lime  of  Varro,  was  hardly  itnown  to  a  few.  {Varro, 
L.  L.,  6,  3  )  I'hcre  was  a  sacrod  grov«  of  this  god- 
dess beyond  the  Tiber  (in  which  Caios  Gracchus  waa 
slain),  and  this,  with  the  similitude  of  the  name,  led 
CicOTO  and  othon  !•  identify  Farina  with  the  Furies. 
(Om.,  H.  i>.,  9,  IS.— P^.,  Viu  a  Grt«k.,  «.  17. 
— Ifbrfam,  i§  Nuft  ,  3,  4a.)  Th»  Fointlift  ivtra 
celebrated  on  tba  Jolf.  (i<yfciiy*#  Mflkal^t 
p.  640,  teq.) 

Pvtloa,  M.  Bibaeilgs,  •  Latio  potl  of  (^NMma, 

who  wrote  annals  in  Tamdir  venie.  {Quintil  ,  10.  1, 
96.)  Horace  ridicules  linn  as  a  lurgid  and  bootbaaUc 
writer.    {Sat.,  2,  6,  39,  teqq.) 

Flbcus,  .Aristius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  at  conspic- 
uous fur  integrity  as  for  learning  and  abilities.  The 
poet  addressed  to  him  the  3Sd  Ode  of  tlw  Pint  Book, 
and  also  the  10th  EpiaUa,  lat  fiook. 

FoaiA  Lsx,  I  paasad  A.U.C.  MO.^aftwd  that, 
«a  the  Comiiia  Tnbuta,  the  different  kimls  f  |  eople 
in  each  tribe  should  vote  sqiaiately,  that  thus  liie  sen- 
teeots  of  each  rank  might  bo  kMwm.— 41.  Caninis, 
another  enacted  AV  C  751,  to  clu  c'c  thr  mnnu 
a)i«i»ion  of  slaves  i  liiniutig  this  roauuntission  to  a 
certain  number,  pmapoctioned  to  tlM  whole  amount 
of  slaves  which  one  possessed ;  from  two  to  ten,  the 
half ;  from  ten  lo  thirty,  the  third ;  fraia  thirty  to  a 
kmdiad,  the  fourth  part;  but  not  above  a  hundred, 
«rhalav«r  waa  tha  noinbac.  (i§em$cc^  Antiq,  Rom., 
1,  7,  l.<— JUatr,  M  Akvm  mmht  ik*  Mamuu,  p. 
174,) 


GaB.a,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Persis, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  southeast  of  Pasargada,  on  the 
confines  of  Carmania.  Mannert  makes  it  coincide 
with  the  modem  Darabgkeri.  (Geogr.,  vol.  S,  pi.  2, 
p.  630,  seqq.) — H.  A  city  of  Sogdiana,  southwest  of 
Cjrreschata.  D'Anvilla  aajppoaaa  it  to  ba  tha  madam 
Juitot;  Mannart,  on  the  eontrarr,  ia  in  bvour  of  the 
modern  Rabas,  on  the  river  Kresatl,  north  of  Siimar- 
cMtd.  {Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  460,  489.)  Gab«  was  one 
of  the  first  pTacea  to  ti^Hch  die  exptoita  of  Alemidar 
gare  ce!e!)ritv  in  itiis  conntry.  It  U  tlie  same  with 
the  G<irt,«24  of  Curtios     {I^hhU.  Curt.,  H.  -t.  I.) 

Gabii,  I.  atownofth«Saiiine9,  near  the  Via  .Salaria, 
and  not  farfrofn  Cures.  It?*  site  now  called  (ri  it'tt  di 
Torn,  or  simply  Torri.  (GakUi,  Galio,  anltca  ciUa  dt 
Sabina,  acoperta  ov'  i  ora  Torri,  ovvrro  U  Grolte  di  Tor- 
ri, ilofna,  4to,  1767.>— II.  An  ancient  city  of  Latiom, 
somewhat  to  the  northwest  of  Tnseultim,  and  beyond 
the  little  river  Vi  resi",  (Sirabo,  239.)  which  corre- 
sponds, as  u  thought,  to  the  modem  VOmo.  Strabo 
mentions  that  it  wm  an  the  Via  PrBneatina,  and  abeat 
100  stadia  from  Rome.  Dionvsius  of  Halicarnassus 
gires  the  sanie  distance  (4,  5.1) ;  and  Appian  places  it  <  to  Sylla,  and  afterward  to  Pompey.  When  txifottne 
midway  between  Rome  and  Prasnesle.  {Bell.  Civ.,  6, )  (rf  the  comnona,  B.C.  M,  be  pfO|K>sad  a  la«r  giviac 
23.)  The  Ilinmrics  reckon  twelve  miles  from  Rome  t  Pompey  simoat  .ihsolute  control  over  the  coasts  of 
to  this  town.  I'Irsi'  d.iia  enattiod  HoUicnius  and  Fa-  ;  the  Mediterranean,  together  with  the  command  of  the 
breiti  to  fix  the  po.sumn  of  <  ;.il>ii  with  sufficient  accura-  i  sea  iMdl^  for  the  patpoaa  of  suppressing  tba  Vilieiin 
sy  at  a  place  c«Ued  t'0$itruk  del  Paniano;  and  this  |  pirates.  The  fading  men  in  the  state  eodaavoured, 
.^tnioo  was  aattabctariljr  eoofiimad  by  the  discoveries  j  but  in  vain,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this  law.  Tbmy 
madaherein  i79S,aBdarthadiMetMof  Gmriii  IlMto- 1  HMoaadid,  ho*«w,  i)  thwaitittft  M  wuk  m 
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iltoo,  on  an  estate  of  Prince  Bombeae,  known  hj  tha 

name  of  Pa^^tano  dci  GnJ^fi.  {Visconti,  MonuvuatL 
Gaiini,  itanui,  1792. — Ntbby,  Vxaggto  Anlng.,  vol.  t, 
p.  836.)  Gatrit  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  numer- 
ona  coloniaa  Jbondad  bjr  Alba  (iMeii.iU.,4, 68),  aad 
an  obaeuro  tradbion  lepiasented  it  ae  the  phee  1b 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  brought  up.  'Lht-n 
Hal.,  1,  84.— F^iU.,  Vu.  Rom.)  The  attfnl  ounner 
io  which  Tarquioius  Supeibos  obtained  peoeaaaiOM  al 
Gabii,  after  he  had  fiuUd  in  the  attcuif ;  by  forco  of 
arms,  is  well  known,  as  recorded  by  i.ivy  (1,  68, 
seqq.—Jhon.  HaL^  4»  tt).   The  tiaachery  of  Saztaa 

TeT-qiiini-is  'i:ri  no*  rcrnaiv  tinni^rijhf^^  ;  fnr,  sftr-r  'he 
expuisioii  ol  his  lainiiy  Irutii  lu>me,  iie  ieli  at  Gabu, 
a  victim  to  his  tyranny  snd  oppression.  (Lta.,  1,  §6.) 
According  to  the  sane  hietanan,  the  Gaula  received 
their  final  defeat  from  GamiHoe  near  this  city  (8,  49}. 
This  place  sutfcred  »o  much  during  tlie  civil  wars,  that 
it  became  entirely  nuaed  and  deserted.  We  laax^ 
however,  ftom  aovaid  mommenia  diacetwd  in  tha 
excavations  slready  rrfrrrcd  to,  that  Gabii  was  raised 
from  this  state  of  ruin  and  desolation  ubder  Aotoninoa 
aad  Commodaa,  md  that  it  became  a  thriving  town. 
{Viiconti,  Monumenii  Gnbnn  )  In  its  more  flouneb- 
ing  days,  Juuo  su«4ns  to  have  been  held  m  peculiar 
honour  at  Gabii,  and  the  remains  of  her  temple  are 
said  to  he  still  visible  on  the  site  of  that  city.  (NMy. 
Vtaggio  Antiquario,  vol.  I,  p.  S36.)  The  inhabi> 
tants  of  Gabii  liad  a  peculiar  mode  of  folding  or  giid> 
iog  tha  to^  in  aider  to  ^ve  mote  freedom  to  tba 
peraoD  iromi  in  motion.  In  tMe  mode  of  oaefing 
the  toga,  which  was  call  J  ti  e  Caicius  Gahimjs.  or 
"Oabine  Cincture,"  the  lappet  was  ihrowa  back  over 
the  lalt  riMHiider,  and  brought  round  under  the  rigfat 
arm  la  thr  hrr^s-t ;  so  that  ii  girded  the  individual, 
and  made  the  toga  shorter  and  closer.  AcconUcg  to 
Servius  {ad  Yirg.,JRn  ,7,  CIS), tha  inhabiunts  of  Ga- 
bii, while  engaged  in  sscrifteing,  were  suddenly  attack- 
ed by  the  enemy,  whereupon,  not  having  time  to  array 
themselves  in  arms,  they  tucked  op  their  t<^s  in  tbn 
msnner,  snd  sdvaaoad  la  meat  tha  km.  Vaigil  i-finn 
7,  612)  representa  the  Raman  conanl  dna  aznyad 
when  ho  opens  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janas  ;  and 
in  this  garb  the  Decii  devoted  themselves  to  death. 
(Orcmer't  Am.  bafy,  vol     p.  fO.) 

OabIxa,  the  usme  of  h-.r.o,  tvoriihippad  at  Oahii. 
(Vir:r  .  ^v«  .  7,  68S.— Vnf  tiabii.  U  ) 

GasikIa  Lax,  I.  de  Comitiis,  prooosed  by  A .  Oa- 
biniiis,  the  tribune,  U  C  614  It  required,  that, 
ill  the  public  a.s.scmblies  for  f  Uctmg  magistrates,  the 
votes  should  be  given  by  ballois,  and  not  rraa  eioee. 
(Cic.,de  Ltg.,  3, 16.}- II.  Another,  broafbt  farwfttd 
by  A.  Oabinioa  tba  tribone,  A  U  C.  €88.  It  granted 
Poinpev  the  power  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
pirates  during  three  years,  and  of  obliging  all  kings, 
governors,  and  states  to  supply  hhn  with  all  the  oa 
ccssitries  ho  wanted,  over  all  thr  Medilerranran  Spa, 
and  in  ihti  tiiantime  provinces  as  far  as  40U  »4adia 
from  theses.  {Of,  .  pro  Lra  Man  ,  17. — Dia  C<u«.* 
3f5.  7) — III.  .Anoihir,  dc  f'xHra,  bv  Cahmias 
iht:  tribune,  .%.L.C  &8o-  It.  oidaincd  that  no  a^tioa 
should  be  gnmtvd  for  the  recovery  of  any  money  bor* 
rowed  upon  small  interest  to  l>e  lent  upon  kilger.  Thia 
was  a  usual  practice  at  Rome,  which  obtained  tha 
name  of  9«r«uram  facere.  Con  -i  it»e  remarks  of 
IfctMoeiMt,  Jton.  Ani..  9, 16, 14.  p.  648.  ed.  UtuMd. 

Oaannf  ee,  I.  Anloa,  tba  author  of  what  worn  Itiiadi, 
from  him,  the  Cabiiiian  Laivs,  attached  himself  at  first 
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IpO  m  9m  of  Pompey's  lieutenants,  iltboaib  the  latter 
expressly  asked  for  him  as  such.    Gabioius  v«ry  prob- 
ftbl  J  was  recompensed  by  Pompey  in  some  other  way, 
•ince,  according  (o  Cicero,  be  was  »o  needy  at  the 
tuii«^  and  tocomipt  iu  Driaci{)l«,  that,  bad  (his  law  dm 
bean  passed,  be  would  Iwve  tamed  pirate  himaeUl 
Havuig  obuincd  the  consulship,  B.C.  58,  he  took 
part  with  Clodjus  afainst  Cicero»  and  powerfully  con- 
triboted  to  the  eitte  of  tbe  letter.  The  nett  year  be 
o'l'c:  ,1  ti  ihc  government  of  Syria.     Ji;i!tNi,  wh]r-h 
WAS  cumpnscd  in  this  province,  was  at  that  period  a 
eeobe  of  trouble,  owing  to  the  rival  claims  of  Hyrca< 
BUS  and  Aristobulus  to  the  throne.    Gabinios  defeat- 
ed Aristobulus  in  a  great  battle  near  Jerusalem,  and 
then  wrote  boooe  to  the  senate,  and  claim  e<i  a  thanks- 
givit^  Ibr  hia  Tictoiy.   Ttua  was  refused  hiiOi  and  he 
vie  ovdend  to  letom.   Disobeying  the  aolberity  of 
the  senate,  he  continued  in  commanJ,  jr,J  actnl  in 
the  most  arbitianr  and  oppressive  nuinacx.    He  oven 
bad  the  hardihood  to  onnui  into  Egyptt  tbns  Tioiating 
a  positive  law  by  making  war  beyond  the  boundarir  - 
ol  his  own  province.    His  object  in  pajtsuig  mlo  tbis 
country  was  to  reinstate  Ptolemy,  which  m  succesa- 
fully  effected,  after  two  victories  over  his  rebellious 
aubjects.    The  senate,  highly  incensed  at  his  conduct, 
ordered  him  at  last  to  return  home  and  defend  him- 
self.   Having  obeyed  tbia  mandate,  be  was  iminedi- 
atcif  ecenseo  of  higb  treason.   Tbe  interest  of  Cw 
Sit  and  Poinf>ey,  however,  obtained  his  acquittal.  He 
was  immediately  after  accused  of  extortion,  and  was 
lees  sueceealnl.  netwitbstaeding  tbe  same  powerfel 
inflijencc  was  exerted  in  hu  behalf;  and  even  Cicero 
himself,  yielding  to  the  soUciiattoas  of  Forney,  ac- 
tually appealed  as  his  advocate.    Gabinius  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment.    After  an  exile  of 
some  years  he  was  recalled  by  Cesar,  aiid  remained 
thenceforth  attached  to  tbe  psrty  of  the  latter.  Sub- 
seqoefUly  to  tbe  bettle  of  PnaiBalia*  be  was  sent  into 
ntyrieism  with  some  newly  levied-leglons,  botfais  army 
almost  destroyed,  in  several  encounters,  by  the 
barbanans,  and  he  was  compelled  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Sekna,  where  be  died  of  a  malady  broofht  on 
bv  chagrin  at  his  discomfiture.    His  death  happened 
•tKiut  A.U.C  707.    (Cic,  pro  Dom.,  9. — Id.,  pro 
U^.  Man  ,  17.— M,  PM.,  U,  8.— PIrt.,  Fii.  Pomp. 
-  -id  ,  Vit.  Cu.,  dec.) — n.  .\  Roman  general  under 
CUiuliUS,  about  .\.D.  31,  who  gained  some  auccea»es 
over  the  Germans. 

GasLtt's  CmctuM.    Vid.  Gabii. 

Gadss  (lum),  GxDia  (it),  and  GiniBA,  a  flourithin<r 
c<?nitiit  rci  il  city  of  S|i;iin,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  Bstis,  now  Cadiz,  It  was  fmindcd  by 
a  Pheenieiaa  eoloay  abont  1600  B.C.,  eeeoiding  to 
some  ;  others,  howf  vi  r,  nnakc  its  foundation  coeval 
with  t'nat  of  Utica,  and  llm  U^t  to  have  been  287 
yr  ir^  rx  fore  Carthage.  Its  name  in  Pheeitician  was 
Gaddir,  and  signified  a  hedge  orlitnit,  it  wai^  tliought 
that  b«re  were  tbe  western  limits  of  the  world  Thus 
Pliny  (4,  36)  remarks,  "  Pani  Gaddir,  m  Punim  Itn- 
ffuam^tmm  tigniJifUHle"  and  Solinus(c.  23),  "  Qimtn 
Tyrii, «  Rafrf  0  jm  fecit  mart,  Erylhream,  Pani  lingua 
sua  ^■Xiliu.  vl  (yf  srftrm,  iwminarunl.'^ — The  (ircek 

name  ia  Tudctpa,  and  hence  we  bavi;  in  Hesychiua, 
TdSetpa'  Tu  ittptopuyfiara,  Mmxtf.   (Compare  the 

Jfff'rt'.v  for-i  fl'lctdh.  which  Gesetiiiis  defines  a 
flace.  surroundtd  un(k  a  teall,  into  whicii  the  iiltep- 
berds  drore  their  flocks  by  night,  for  security  against 
wild  animal.**.     f'on>-ult  aUo  Gi  scnun,  C-^rkirhtc  ilrr 
Htbraischen  S/iraekc  uiul  Schnfl,  p.  ~^7.)    It  was 
■taete  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  wbioh 
wee  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait  only  one 
Stadiom  wide.  This  island  is  said  to  have  abounded 
at  a-i  cirly  period  with  wild  olive-trees,  and  to  have 
been  hence  named  Cotindaa  (Kortvotiaa),  not  by  the 
eeily  inbebitants  of  tbe  knd,  faawerer,  es  some  of  tbe 
uieicMt  writera  thon|^ bni  bf  the  Gieehe;  fu  tbe 


appellation  is  a  Grecian  one.  Near  it  lay  the  sinal. 
island  Erythea,  called  by  the  inhabitanu  Juno's  i«]nnd, 
(Fid.  Erythea.)  Gades  came  into  the  power  ol  tno 
Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  in  the  see* 
end  sunenderad  itself  volaoiarily  to  tbe  Romeae 
Vrom  Jdlies  Gwssr  it  lecsived  the  name  and  piM- 
leges  of  a  Roman  colony ;  and  in  a  later  age  it  was 
styled  Avgosta  Juha  Gaditana.  Hercules,  sumaoied 
Gedtfonet,  bad  bora  a  eelebiated  temple.  (Fffai.,  {. 
c. — Flor.,  2,  17. — 28,  37  — Tuthv    ii,  5,) 

GaorrANDs  Smcs.  now  tbe  Bay  0/  Cadiz. 

GaditInom  Frbtum,  now  tbe  AtmIs  i/0ih«ftar. 
{Vid.  Abyla  and  Calpe.) 

G^tulIa,  a  cooatry  of  Africa,  south  of  Numidia, 
and  now  answering  in  aome  degree  to  BiUdiJgeridj 
or  the  region  of  loeuats.  Its  situation  and  limila  aie 
not  properly  aseeftamed,  and,  indeed,  do  net  esem  to 
have  been  alw.'r.'s  tl'.f-  .s,\irie     lr::<;!oni-i  pivr-s  a 

cuhoQS  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Uatuli ;  "  tiatuti 
Gftm  dMinyer)W»s«,  fMH^gmfiegintM  e  Inw'sm» 
iinrThiif  ro)uccndente$  loea  SyrtiriTn  tv  Libya  oeeupav- 
erunl :  ct,  quia,  ex  Gttit  renrrant,  deritato  nomine 
Geetuli  cognomiauni  tunt."  This  statement  is  very 
properly  refuted  by  the  president  Dcs  Brosses ;  bot 
he  himself  assigns  an  etymology  Just  ss  uneertsin, 
namely,  from  the  Phoenician  term  Geth,  "a  tlock."  on 
thesaiMMieitionthattbnweieaabepbsrd-racs.  {Fkr.f 
4,  12.— Jfr/o,  1,  4.— Wm.,  5,  1.— fd.,  21,  18.  fte.) 

G.\iiJa  (vtd.  remarks  undtr  Cai  i-s),  orn  <  the  Ro- 
man classical  jurists,  whoso  works  entitle  hira  to  a 
phee  among  tbe  grset  wxilcrs  on  law,  such  ss  Psphi- 
ian,  Psulus,  and  Ulptan  Xn^birig  is  known  of  tbs 
personal  history  of  Gaius  beyond  the  probable  fact 
that  he  wrote  under  Anioninas  Pius  snd  Anrelios. 
His  works  were  Isrgely  used  in  the  compilation  of 
the  "Digest"  or  "  Pandects,"  which  contain  extracts 
from  his  writings  under  various  bends  The  "  Insti- 
tutions" of  Gains  wars  probably  the  earliest  attempt 
to  present  a  aketeh  of  the  Reman  hw  In  the  form  of 
an  elementary  text-book.   This  work  continued  ir 

Jeoaral  uae  tiU  the  compilation  of  the  Institutes  of 
ostinieii,  which  were  not  only  mainly  based  on  the 
Institntions  of  Gains,  btit.  like  this  earlier  work,  w«fe 
divkled  into  four  books,  with  the  Mme  general  distrW 
bution  of  the  subject-matter  ee  0iat  ad^ited  by  him. 
The  Institutions  of  Gains  apjpear  to  have  b*en  neg^ 
lectcd  after  the  promulgation  of  Justinian's  compi)a> 
tion,  and  were  finally  lost.  .\II  that  remiii  f  1  was 
the  deuicbsd  pieses  coUeetsd  in  the  Digest,  and  what 
could  be  geneted  lirem  the  **Breviarium  AlarieW 
auiirn,"  as  the  code  of  the  Visipoths  is  .sometimes 
called.  But  in  1816,  Niebuhr  discovered  a  manu- 
script  in  the  Ubcaty  of  the  chapter  of  Verotw.  which 
he  ascertained  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  Roman  law,  and 
which  Savigny,  founding  his  opinion  on  the  specimens 
published  by  Niebuhr,  conjeetund  to  be  the  Institii- 
tions  of  Gaius  This  conjecture  was  soon  fully  cor>- 
firuied,  though  tbe  MS.  has  no  author's  nsme  on  It. 
G6«chcn,  Bckkcr,  snd  Hollweg  undertook  to  exain- 
ine  a!  1(1  copy  this  MS.,  an  sditieo  of  which  appear- 
ed at  DerKn  in  1820.  by  the  first  of  these  sebolsn. 
To  form  some  idea  of  the  la!)our  necesi^nry  to  deci- 
pher this  MS.,  and  of  the  patient  perseverance  of 
these  who  widertoek  this  foimidable  Ush,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  tbe  report  of  Goechcn  to  the  AciHe 
my  of  Berlin,  Nov.  6ih,  1817.  A  second  exaromaiioo 
of  this  MS.  was  msde  by  Bhihme,  and  a  new  editiog 
of  the  Institutions  was  published  by  Goschen,  at  Bar* 
Im,  m  1824,  which  presents  us  with  an  exact  copy  el 
the  MS.,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  and  contains  a  most 
copious  list  of  all  the  abbraviationa  used  by  tbe  copyist 
uf  Gaius.— The  Institntions  of  Osins  form  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  that  have  been  made  in  mod- 
ern times  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
fonithhooh  ia  paitknlsrij  oeeful  for  the  infonmliM 
wtucb  it  fwlwtr  ott  tdiDae  nd  the  form"  nf  piee^ 
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dura.  The  style  of  Gaius,  like  that  of  all  the  clasai- 
c«l  Roimn  jumu,  is  p«npicuooi  and  yet  concise. 
On  of  die  mint  wenu  Mitiom  ia  that  by  Klenze 
and  Biicking  (Bt-rlin,  1829),  which  contains  the  Insli- 
Uitions  of  Gaius  and  Justinian,  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
Milt  a  panllotiaiii,  and  to  furnish  a  proof,  if  any  yet 
wete  wanting,  that  the  M8.  of  Veiou  ia  the  genaine 
work  of  Gaius.  (Encycl.  Ua.  Knmcl.,yti\.  II,  p.  84. 
—-Consult  Cibsclicn,  or  the  "  J?«  Quotidianfi**  of 
Gains,  in  ibo  ZciUcknft  fUr  GesduchUuhe  Rechiwi*' 
Buuditftt  Berlin,  1816^  end  Uugo,  LiMmek  ier 
GmcI.  des  Rom.  Reckls.) 

Oalanthis,  a  servant-maid  of  Alcmena,  who&o  £a< 
flwritf  eteed  the  sufierings  of  her  mistress  When 
jono  raeolved  to  retard  the  biith  of  Hercules,  and 
hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife  of  Sthenelus,  she  soli- 
cited the  aid  of  Lucina,  who  immediately  repaired  to 
the  dwelling  of  Alcinena,  and,  in  the  form  of  an  aged 
fmate,  sat  near  the  doer  with  her  leet  eioeeed  and 
finprrs  1  lined.  In  this  postnre  she  uttered  some  ma- 
gical words,  which  Miived  to  prolong  the  sufferings 
of  Alcmena.  Alcmena  had  already  passed  some  days 
ill  the  moat  excruciating  tonnenta,  when  Galanthia  be> 
0U  to  auspcct  the  jealousy  of  Juno ;  and  eooeloded 
that  the  female,  who  contmued  at  the  door  always  in 
the  same  posture,  was  the  mstfument  of  the  a^er  of 
the  goddess.  Influenced  by  these  saeineiona,  Gelan- 
tllis  ran  out  of  the  houce,  and  with  a  countenance  ex- 

Cessive  of  joy,  bho  informed  the  aged  stranger  that 
r  mistress  had  just  brought  forth.  Lucins,  at  these 
words,  rose  from  her  poetuxe,  and  that  instant  Alcme- 
na wee  eefdjr  delivered.  The  bngh  which  Gefamdda 
raised  upon  this,  made  Lucina  suspect  that  she  had 
been  deceived.  She  seized  Galanthia  by  the  h^r, 
fhiew  her  on  the  ground,  and  transformed  her  into 
a  weasel.  {Ovid,  Met.,  9,  306.  teqq.) — This  whole 
fable  is  connected  with  a  legend  prevalent  among  the 
Thebans,  that,  when  .■Mcmcna  was  suffermg  from  the 
pangs  of  parturition,  a  weasel  (ya^)  ran  by  and  teih- 
led  Mr  vf  ite  sodden  appearance,  and  that  the  terror 
.bus  excited  cased  her  ihror^  and  produced  a  happy 
delivery.  {JElian,  V.  H  ,  12,  5.)  Hence  the  weasel 
was  highly  revered  by  the  Thebans,  snd  was  called 
by  them  the  luiiee  of  Heicalee.  (  Clem.  Aloe.,  Pntr-t 
p.  26,  6.) 

OxaTSB,  tho  inhaUtanla  of  Gilala.   (Fid.  Ga- 

latia.) 

Oalai and  G.^lathaa,  a  eea^roph,  daughter 

if  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  waa  passionately  !ovrd  by 
the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  whom  she  treated  wuii  li- 
dam,  while  Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  hn 
uohounded  afiection.  The  union,  however,  of  the 
lira  lovem  wee  deetrofed  by  the  jealousy  of  Polyphe- 
,  mus,  who  crushed  hfs  rival  witli  a  fragment  cf  rork,  ' 
which  he  rolled  on  him  from  an  overhanging  height. 
GalatM  waa  ineoneolable  for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and 
as  she  could  not  restore  him  to  life,  she  changed  him 
into  a  stream.  {Ovid,  Met.,  18,  7S9.—Virg.,  JEn., 
•>  103.) 

GalatIa  or  GalloorjbcIa,  a  countiy  of  Afia 
Minor,  lying  sooth  of  Paphlagoiua,  went  of  Pontna, 

and  northeast  of  Phrygia.    {\nl.  Gallo-Gmcia  ) 

Galia.  1  Scr!j;iu9,  an  orator  anterior  to  Cicero. 
Wlulo  holding  the  government  of  Spain,  he  treacher- 
ooily  murdered  3U,(M)0  Lusitanians.  Having  been 
aecTiscd  for  this  by  Cato  the  Censor,  he  was  about  to 
be  condemned,  when  ho  wrought  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  people  hy  embracing  before  them  bis  two  sons, 
•till  quite  young.  This  saved  him.  {Ck,,  Orai.,  1, 
68  ) — II.  ServiuB  Sulpitius,  a  celebrated  Roman  law- 
rer,  father  of  the  emperor.  —  III.  Servius  Sulpitius, 
lieni  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  of  a  patrieim  family, 
served  with  diattnction  in  Germany,  was  sfterward 
proconsul,  first  In  Africa,  and  subsequently  in  His- 
penia  Tarraconensis,  in  which  office  he  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  justice  and  moderation,   m  waa. still  ia 
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Spain  when  Julius  Vindcx,  the  proconsul  of  Celtat 
Gaul,  rose  against  Nero.  Galba  joined  V  index,  and 
Otbo,  govereor  of  Loeitania,  followed  hie  eocanqgl*. 

The  assembled  multitudes  saluted  Galba  as  ompcror 
and  Augustus  ;  but  he  declared  that  he  was  ouJy  act- 
ing as  the  lieotenantof  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
in  order  to  pot  an  end  to  the  diagmcofnl  ^rannj  ot 
Nero.  The  pmtorian  guards  soon  afler,  having  r«- 
vokcd  against  Nero,  proclaimed  Galba,  and  the  senate 
acknowledsed  him  as  emperor.  Galba  hastened  from 
Spain  to  RiMnei  where  be  began  by  callinc  to  account 
those  favourites  of  Nero  who  hsfl  t  nrichedf  themselves 
by  proscriptions  and  confiscations,  and  by  the  sensdess 
{vodigslity  of  that  prince  ;  but  it  wss  found  that  roost 
of  them  had  already  diea^ted  their  iU-gotten  wealth- 
Galba,  or,  rather,  his  confidants  who  governed  bim, 
then  proceeded  against  the  purchasers  of  their  property, 
and  confiscations  became  agam  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  new  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  exercised  great 
parsimony  in  his  sdministration,  and  endeavoured  to 
i^nforce  a  strict  discipline  among  the  soldiers,  who  biid 
been  used  to  the  prodigslity  and  license  of  the  previous 
r^gn.  Baing  past  aeven^  jcara  of  age,  Gatbe,  on 
tbta  and  other  lecoonts,  soon  became  die  object  of 

popular  dislike  and  ridicule,  his  favourites  were  h.ited, 
and  revolu  against  him  broke  out  in  various  ijoaricre, 
several  of  which  were  put  down  and  punished  severe* 
ly.  Galba  thought  of  strengthening  himself  by  adopt- 
ing Fiso  Licinianu^,  a  young  patrician  of  considerable 
personal  merit,  as  Ca?8ar  and  his  successor;  upou 
which  Otho,  who  bad  expected  to  be  the  object  of  bis 
eholee,  fonned  a  conspiracy  among  the  gnarda,  who 
proclaimed  him  emperor.  Oalba,  unn' 1'  tr>  wilk. 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  hoping  to  «u|>- 
press  the  mutiny ;  but,  at  the  appearance  of  Otho's 
armed  partiaans,  liis  followers  left  him,  and  even  the 
litter-bearers  threw  the  old  man  down  and  ran  sway. 
Some  of  the  legionaries  came  up  and  put  G^V'w.  to  death 
after  a  raign  oif  only  seven  months,  counting  from  the 
time  of  Nero*a  deetti,  A.D.  68.  Galba  waa  7S  ycara 
old  when  he  was  taken  off.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Otho,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  as  Vitelhua  superse- 
ded bim,  and  Vespasian  soon  after  superseded  Vitd* 
lios.  {Sueton.,  Vit.  Galb.—Tant.,  Hist.,  l,4,crff. 
—Dio  Cass.,  63,  29.— W.,  64,  1,  seqq.) 

GALicNus,  Claudius,  a  celebrated  physician,  born  at 
Pergamus  about  131  A.D.  His  father,  an  able  archi- 
tect and  good  mathematician,  gave  him  a  tiberat  edo* 
cation.  His  anatomical  and  medical  studies  were  com- 
menced under  Sstyrus,  a  celebrated  anatoiai»i ;  Sum- 
lonicus,  a  disciple  of  the  Hippocratic  school ;  sod  .^£s- 
cbrion,  a  follower  of  the  jCmpirica.  After  the  death 
of  his  father  he  travelled  to  Alesandifea,  at  that  time 
i[if  most  famous  school  of  medicine  in  the  world. 
His  studies  were  so  zealously  and  succossfully  pursued, 
that  be  was  pnUiely  invited  to  return  to  his  natrv* 
country.  At  the  age  of  34  he  settled  himself  ai  Rome, 
when  his  celebrity  became  so  great  from  the  success 
of  bis  practice,  and  more  especially  from  hie  great 
knowledjjo  of  anatoiny,  that  he  quickly  drew  ttpon  itiii^ 
•rif  the  jealonsy  of  all  ^e  Roman  physiciane.    He  b«> 

ratno  physician  to  the  Fmperor  .Marcus  Aurelius.  \l 
the  Boiicilation,  also,  of  many  philosophers  and  men  of 
rank,  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectaree  on  AnaCoaiy- ; 
but  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals  quickly  comprni  d  him  to 
disconimuo  them,  and  eventually  to  kavc  Roiue  en- 
tirely.   Many  particulars  of  his  life  may  be  gatberod 
from  his  own  writings ;  we  are  unacquainted,  however, 
with  the  period  of  his  return  home,  as  well  as  that  of 
I  his  death.    All  fliai  we  can  learn  is  merely  that  he 
was  Btiil  living  in  ihe  reign  of  Septimius  S«vtTus  — 
Galen  was  a  most  prolific  writer.   Though  a  f  omoii 
of  his  works  were  lost  by  the  conflagration  of  hi»  dwell- 
ing, or  biivf  been  destroyed  by  the  lapse  of  time',  suU 
we  liave  the  following  productions  of  bis  svirvivmg  and 
ill  print.  1.  Eighty-two  tieatieee,  the  genuineaeea  oi 
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which  a  Q0W  well  establtuhod.  2.  Eighteen  of  rather 
deobtfal  mgin  3  Nmeteeo  fimgCBeuta,  mora  or  less 
•xtcDMTe  10  sise.  4.  Eighteen  commentshes  on  the 
worki  of  Hippocntes. — To  these  publisbcd  works 
fixisi  bv  addetl  thirty  or  forty  treatiaeti  or  pans  of  iroa- 
ttws,  irhicii  f  till  exisi  to  nnouscnpi  ia  the  public  ii- 
hnriee  of  Europe.  The  number  of  worki  that  ere  lost, 
tttoiiii  ^^  hu  h  sst-rt  fifty  that  trt  jttd  on  mndical  subjects, 
IS  s^piM>»tU  la  nave  been  one  itutidred  and  !«ixty-c*igiU.— 
The  instruction  which  Geleo  had  rcceiv«:d  in  the  princi- 
||se  of  the  diderent  seeu  of  medicel  phileeopby,  had 
^Tfs  him  an  ecqoainUncf;  with  the  various  errors  of 
lit'ti.  Atti  be  9|^esk.s  of  tiiein  at  ull  Un.ts  in  the  lait- 
mxtgt  of  DHi  laeasured  coateinpt.  The  school  which  was 
■mdod  hy  hheiulf  mejr  jtutly  merit  the  ntle  of  Eclec* 
IJC,  foif  f?.5c:nncs  were  a  inixturt:  of  tin:  philosophy 
of  Flau..  oi  lui  i^iyyica  md  logic  ot  An»loilc,  and  of 
the  prsciic^l  knowledge  of  Hippocrates.  On  many  o<:- 
ceeinin  he  ezprneea  hioMelf  suongly  on  the  sopeiioiity 
of  ifaeory  lo  mete  empiricism ;  but  upon  those  mtlten 
Hhichdo  not  adriiii  uf  beui^'  objCfl^  of  cxptriencc,  such 
as  the  nelure  of  iue  troul,  he  coni^s^cs  his  ignorance, 
aad  hSm  toobOity  to  give  any  plauiible  explanation. — 
AntoDg  the  productions  of  Gslcn  that  are  of  s  philo- 
sophical character,  may  be  enumerated  the  following  : 
A  treatise  "On  the  Ixsi  DuctniiL"  against  i'huvoranis  ; 
a  iiesTftifwo  "  Oa  the  opiaioos  of  Hippocrates  and 
llrta;**  eommentuy  on  the  TimKiie  of  Pleto,** 
iDii  several  "  '  '  i  Dialtctics  "    Galeu  has  been 

fteoaeotiy  c«uaur«4i  i«ir  iinpicty ;  but  his  Demonstration 
of  Diruie  Wisdom  from  the  structure  of  the  humsn 
Wy«  ia  km  tieotiee  "  Oa  the  ueee  of  the  perte  of  the 
kmmm  body,**  ie  ■  eaflkient  refutation  of  thit  ralam- 

■y. — The  following  sketch  of  the  professional  charac- 
IH  of  thw  cekbratni  physician  is  giveo  by  Dr.  Adacus. 
"Oiieu,  lo  whom  mdtcine,  and  every  ecience  allied 
to  It.  zTt  cr.der  so  great  obligations,  was  a  man  s-kilUd 
ax  nil  pimhj-sQ^ay,  a  profound  rea&oncr,  an  ajJi-iil  ud- 
mser  of  truth,  a  worthy  member  of  kociciv,  and  a  dis- 
ticmished  onwneot  of  hie  profwaion.  Though,  ac- 
«Miog  to  Ue  owB  eecoonl,  rniambitioaa  of  fame,  he 
aeqaiivd  »  niine  which  for  fourteen  centuries  w  ii«  al»ovc 
every  ou^r  aAmQ  in  his  piofcttsiou,  and  evbu  now 
Mads  pre-emiaently  illustrious.  Wo  shall  give  a 
haoty  sketch  of  hi*  merit*  in  the  different  branches  of 
Bcditeal  seiiBee  to  which  he  directed  his  attention. 
Wisely  jud^mg  iL^t  an  ac<|uaintance  with  tht^  nunutt' 
■Croctsie  of  the  buiuau  body  was  an  indispeosablc  prep- 
asaiaoe  to  a  knowledge  of  iu  derangement*,  be  de- 
'.liT.self  ardtnlly  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  in 
■kxa  waxkj  eviuce  tiul  he  was  eminently  nkillfd. 
In  his  AimiiusirttitHit*  Anatotnua  particularfv,  almost 
oeeij  bono  and  praeeao  of  booe,  every  twi^  of  nerve, 
eociy  imniftratioB  of  bloedveaael,  every  viscus,  mus- 
cle, and  gUiid,  with  which  modern  anatctni>ts  aw  ac- 
^ftua^  arte  ii«*crtbed  by  hun  with  a  degree  of  minute- 
MB*  which  w^l  iurprise  tbo*e  who  entertain  a  int-un 
opinion  of  Hiv  Gatooical  anatOTny.  Yesalius,  indt  i  il.  a 
sealol  for  hunute  iisiection  in  the  days  of  tlie  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifin,  »trt.niiuu.-ly  attacks  the  accuracy  of 
km  laetgmied  dtiyiooi ;  and  a*  he  was  cooatantly 
•a  tha  teeheot  far  waiakee,  he  b  no  doubt  soroetimee 
»ncce»»fjl       "  •'      '  ect  of  his  search ;  hut, 

m  otbii  Willie  euueavouiiiig  lo  sul  Galcu 

rigfat,  he  o  .iy  g'Hs  wrong  himself.  For  example,  ho 
Mi*  with  Galea  ibr  saying  thai  the  fourth  vcu- 
Iride  of  tho  tain  b  hned  by  a  membrane  ;  but  it  is 
to*  we'!  afceruif.t-d  iLit  Lire  Galcii  wus  ricjht,  white 
lis  censurer  as  wroii^'  I;i  fact,  the  justness  of  Vc- 
stricturr>  hi-  too  easily  aeqtiiesced  in, 
ilt:;i;jh  ino>t  or  ilit.::;  Ii.ni  been  prr-vioiisly  nlnittcd 
tj  .Ljs.  ]iiatn-cd  Jl:i,:l:^  — Galcti'a  trcalue  '  Vc  luiu 
ftrtnm'  is  r^iete  with  accurate  anatomical  dcscrip- 


tMc».  tiiigmtioiie  pkysiolegical  theory,  and  sound  theoio- 
gv,  k4  in  an  UMM  iwpeeie  need  not  fear  *  eom- 
vith  our  P«hf*a  work  «o  natnnl  theology. 


Throughout,  as  tiie  learned  Mr.  Harris  has  well  ra> 
marked,  he,  in  imitation  of  Anatotle,  ineulcatea,  with 

irresistible  strength  of  argument,  the  great  doctrine  of 
Final  Causes,  maintaining,  iu  opposition  to  the  Epi< 
cureans,  that  Means  do  not  lead  to  Ends,  but  Ends  to 
Means.  Aa  to  hi*  Physiology,  it  i«  in  general  foum^ 
ed  upon  careful  dia*eetioa»  accurate  experiment/  and 
philcsophical  induction;  so  that,  in  most  aiBtancr-s 
w litre  u  hati  been  drpaitcd  from,  subsequent  experi- 
ence has  shown  the  corrcctnea*  of  ita  doctrinee.  Thus 
the  distribution  of  the  nerve*  into  nerve*  of  Boosation 
and  nerves  of  muscular  motion,  and  the  distincttnn  be- 
twc't  ij  the  ciiarucicTS  of  the  ccr«;fi.'al  and  :i(jinal  nerves, 
altbouflh  clcarlypoiuted  out  by  him,  and  acquiesced  m 
by  OriDB«iu*,  Tneophilii*,  and  Nemesiu*  among  hie 
couiitrymfn,  and  !'y  Khazcs,  Scrupion,  ,\viccnna, 
Avcnzoar,  and  .Vvtrriiots  among  the  Arabians  ;  nay, 
though  admitted  by  his  modern  rival  Yesalius,  were 
overiooked  or  dented  by  subsequent  phjrsiologiais,  un> 
til  Uie  doctrine  waa  lately  revived  by  an  nitelhgent  lec- 
turer on  anatomy  in  London.  In  the  hands  of  several 
Engliiih  and  French  experimentalists,  ihia  liteury  has 
undergone  different  mooifications  ;  but  I  will  venture 
to  predict,  that,  when  time  has  deprived  it  of  the  charm 
of  novelty,  the  additions  and  alterations  which  have 
been  made  by  modern  hands  upon  the  ancii  lit  doc- 
trine, will  be  found  to  be  rather  blemishes  than  im- 
provemciiu.  With  regard  lo  the  functions  of  the  ar* 
tents  and  veins,  Galen's  views  must  be  admitted  to 
be  not  very  distinctly  defined ;  but  has  the  celebrated 
theory  of  Harvey  removed  all  the  difficnltiea*  and  clear 
ed  away  all  the  obscurity,  which  hoi^  over  thia  inn 
portent  department  of  physiology  1   Let  the  following 

declaration,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ainong 
the  present  physiologists  of  France,  b«  taken  as  a  test 
of  the  degree  of  precision  which  now  pre  vaiU  upon  thi* 
subject :  '  II  n'existc  pas  deux  ouvragrs  de  Phyjiologie. 
deux  traites  dc  .Mediciuc,  ou  k  circukliuii  »oit  decriie 
et  consider6e  dans  le  mdme  mani^re.'  {M(n<  adre. 
Jour,  it  Fhjft,)  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  Galen 
had  the  ment  of  eetaUishing  two  important  fact*  re* 
garding  the  function  of  the  arteries  ;  first,  that  they 
« otitain  I'iood,  and  not  vapour  or  ga^«,  as  mcntiLnied  by 
Era*iisiralus  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  the  expan  ion  oi 
diastole  of  the  arteiy  which  is  the  cause  of  the  influx  ol 
the  blood,  and  not  the  influx  of  the  blood  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  expansion  of  the  artery.  The  former  of 
these  facts  Harvey  himselfdoes  hun  the  justice  of  allow- 
ing that  he  maintabed  ;  and  a  late  French  physiologist, 
Dumas,  complinif  nls  hiin  for  liavmg  held  the  hitter  opin- 
ion, alihough  It  li  at  variance  with  Harvey's  views  re- 
specting the  circulation.  In  his  work  on  the  Natural 
FacuUies  he  ha*  exprasaed  fol^  hi*  aentiments  upon  a 
subject  whidi  I*  Mill  far  from  being  cleared  ap ;  but  it  i* 
remarkuMc,  that  very  lately  a  theory  has  been  advanced, 
which  corresponds,  in  a  great  degree,  with  the  doctrine 
advocated  by  Galen.  I  allude  to  Butiochiet'e  famouB 
theory  of  ihc  Endosmose  and  Exo«mo*e,  which  powera, 
if  J  mistake  not,  arc  but  different  names  for  the  Attract- 
ive and  Expulsive  Faculties  of  (lalen — Operalivi  Sur- 
gery ia  the  department  of  bis  profession  which  is  least 
indebted  to  him ;  and  yet  even  here  he  haa  left  aooe 
monuincnls  of  liis  holdnrs^  and  in;Tcnuity.  He  has 
dc&cribcd  minululy  411  operation  pcrfurutcd  by  hiin  upon 
the  chest  of  a  young  man,  by  which  be  perforated  the 
breast-bone,  and  latd  bare*  the  hearty  in  order  to  givr 
vent  to  a  collection  of  matter  teated  fn  the  thorax 
The  subject  of  I'lccrs  is  hand'-  1  1  .  him  very  scientiti 
cally  in  his  book  De  Methixlo  MalenJi.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  his  definitions  and  divisions  of  ulcere 
are  the  fame  as  iliose  aJo|)l<  d  hy  one  of  our  best  Eng- 
lish writers  on  this  subjtct,  .Mr.  Benjamin  Bell.  His 
Commenlariu  on  Htppocrate*  show  his  acquaintance 
with  Fracturea  and  Dialocatioo*. — 0/  Hjfgtcnt,  or  Uu 
Art  9f  PrutrmgHtal^  h«  tvetlad  at  great  lei^  in 
»  wwk  conatating  of  aix  book*. — ^Bi«  treatise  JH  Ac* 
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ultate  Alimcniorum  contains  %'erjr  important  obscrra- 
tfons  on  the  nature  of  aliments,  and  furnisbea  en  ex- 
poiiUoa  of  bis  opinioD  on  the  nbject  of  Dietetica.  It 
need  not  fear  a  companion  wiA  the  woik  lately  pub- 
lished on  Diet  by  Dr.  Paris     I  do  not  state  this  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter,  whom  I  esteem  to  bo  a  very 
indicioos  an-  i  :  y,  but  to  intimate  my  opinion  that  vre 
lavc  not  advanced  much  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
tiraiich  since  the  time  of  Galen. — Of  most  diseases 
he  has  treated  either  fully  or  ciirsonly  in  some  part  or 
Other  of  bis  work*,  but  upon  the  whole  be  has  given  no 
fomprebensive  tTeattae  upon  the  pnetiee  of  physic. 
His  rno'^t  rom]ik'te  treatises  arc  those  entitled  ih  C'u- 
rafione,  ad  GUucunrru,  and  the  Ratio  Curandt. — The 
Materia  Mcdica  and  Phartnacy  apnear  to  have  been  the 
objects  of  hU pirticuUi  atudj,  and  both  are  handled  by 
him  in  several  of  fits  woiis.   Though  his  list  of  me- 
dieiiial  articleH,  taken  from  the  vegetahlc  kingdom,  be 
less  numaroua  than  that  of  Dioscondes.'be  has  de- 
aeribed  more  animal  and  mineral  substances.  His 
treatise  De  Medicinis  srcundum  locos  contains  a  copi- 
ous list  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  ;  and  that  part 
of  It  on  Compositions  for  the  Eyes  might,  I  am  con- 
vinced, be  consulted  with  advantage  bj  the  oculists  of 
the  present  day. — Of  all  his  worita,  none  was  long 
much  Mrdied  and  commented  vipon  a.s  the  one  entitled 
At*  Mcdtca,  rcspccling  which  Kiihn  remarks ;  '  Est 
is  in  Galeni  libris,  qnem grata trgatantimvirum pos- 
tcritax  ttstimavit  longe  nwitmi,  qucm  omnea  stholit  tx- 
plicahant,  quern  vudici  dturna  nocturnaque  manu  ter- 
sahant,  quern  Ugisse  dehthant  ecu  Uhrum  GaUni  max- 
ivu  authetUieum  omnes,  cujusque  puneta  debcbant  ci- 
fikare,  tpeeimimt  eausd  prius,  quam  HeenHam  prax- 
ecs  ini'ili'  ,r  <  frrcfHihr  ronsrquerrntur.'    Of  a  treatise 
long  Ku  celebrated,  and  now  so  little  known,  it  is  scarce- 
ly sdfc  to  express  an  opinion,  leat  we  sImiiiM  be  reduced 
'.0  the  alternative  of  cither  reproaching  antiquity  for 
want  of  sense,  or  modem  times  for  want  of  discem- 
nieiil     .\t  .ill  events,  however,  we  may  vc^nture  to  af- 
firm, that,  if  the  Docuioc  of  the  Tempcramcnta  have 
any  foundation  in  natore,  noooehad  ever  atadied  tfaem 
more  attp  ntivi  lv,  or  d(?scribrd  them  with  greater  pre- 
cision, limit  Galrn  has  doite  in  this  treatise.— In  si:v- 
cral  works  he  gives  an  elaborate  systtni  of  the  Arteri- 
al Pulses,  which,  as  usual  with  bis  docthnea,  waa  ta^ 
ken  np  by  ml  :4nli8(i]uent  writers;  and  abridged  ex- 
positions of  it  inuy  I'C  found  in  PhilaretuH,  Panlus 
^iCgincta,  Actuanua,  Hhazcs,  and  Aviccnna.  The 
reader  may  find  some  candid  remarks  upon  it  in  Bor- 
dfii'>  Physiology,  who.  alihourth  an  advocate  for  a  new 
sytuaj,  gives  not  aii  unfair  t^tatemcnt  of  the  system  of 
Ualen  " — Tlic  best  cdiiiun  ot  Galen  !•  that  of  Kttlui, 
19  vols.  Svo,  LtM.,  1621-1830. 
6 ALRitios,  8  Roman  emperor.   (Vii.  Mazunianus. ) 
Galksi's,  I.  now  Galcto,  a  river  of  Calabria,  fio  v- 
ing  into  the  bay  of  Tarcntum.    The  poets  have  cele- 
bratcd  it  for  the  nliady  groves  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
the  fine  sheep  which  fed  on  its  fertile  banks,  whose 
fleeces  were  said  to  be  rendered  soft  by  bathing  in  the 
atream.  (M>n  /ia!,Ep.,2A5  \  \rZ>^     V/r^.,  G.,4, 126. 
—^Horat.,  Od  t  2, 6,  10.)— 11.  A  rich  inhabitant  of  La- 
tium,  kilted  as  be  attempted  to  make  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Trojans  and  Rutulian^^,  \v];en  .\scahiuh 
bad  killed  the  favourite  stag  of  Tyrrheus,  which  was 
the  prelude  of  all  t1 1  i    i  tu  s  betvrven  the  hostile  na- 
Jans.    {.Virg  ,  JEn.,  7,  535.) 

Oxhu.Mi,  a  celebrated  country  of  Palestine,  form- 
m^;  the  northern  division.  Josephu.'-  (lit  !l.  Jud.,3,Z) 
divides  It  into  Upper  and  Ix>wcr,  and  ho  slates  that 
the  limits  of  Galilee  were,  on  the  sooth,  Samaris  and 
Scythopolis  to  the  flood  of  Jordnn  It  contained  four 
tribes,  Issachar,  Zchulon,  Nspiiihali,  and  Asber;  a 
uut  also  of  Dan,  and  part  of  PcrsHh  Or  dw  COVDtry 
Mvond  Jordan.  Upper  Galilee  wis  nunintainouk, 
aad  waa  called  Galtlee  of  the  Oentllea,  (rom  the  hea- 
thcn  nations  establlahed  there,  who  were  enabled,  by 
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the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  to  maictain 
themselves  against  all  invaders  Strabo  enumemci 
among  its  inhnbitsnts,  Egyotians,  Arabians,  and  Pbte 
nicians.   {Strab.,  Lower  GaUlea,  winch  cog 

tained  the  tribes  of  Zebuloti  and  Ashcr,  wasadiacea 
to  the  Stia  of  Tiberias  or  Lake  of  Gcnnesarell). '  Gal 
lice,  according  to  Jonephos,  was  very  populoui,  con- 
tained 204  cities  and  towns,  and  paid  2U0  taleots  ii 
tribute.  Its  principal  city  was  Cssares  Philippi.  Tbi 
inhabitants  of  Gali!:ea  were  very  industrious,  and,  b» 
ing  bold  and  intrepid  soldiers,  they  bravely  resisted  tin  ■. 
nationa  aronnd  Ustta.  The  Jews  of  Judas  regirde^  : 
them  with  much  contempt.  Their  lariaTja^e  v.ti  i 
corrupt  and  unpolished  dialect  of  Synac,  witii  a  mix- 
ture of  other  languages.  It  was  probably  lUt  confl|il 
dialect  that  led  to  the  detection  of  Petw  as  OM  of 
Christ's  disciples.  {Mark,  14,  70.)  Oor  Siviocr 
was  called  a  Galilean  (ilfti/r  ,  2f>,  R9).  because  h"  wa* 
brought  up  at  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilsea ;  ami  as  bit 
apostlea  were  raoatly,  if  not  all,  natives  of  this  pie^  . 
ince,  they  also  are  called  finlilt  !it^<?  and  "  m^r.  ofGal- 
itc*  "  (Acts,  1,  11.)  This  Lki..nlry  was  most  hon- 
oured by  our  Saviour's  presence.  To  this  part  Jo- 
seph and  Maiy  letamed  with  him  from  Egrpt;  ken 
he  lived  till  be  wae  thirty  years  of  sge,  aiM  wis  lisp 
tized  by  John ;  hither  he  returned  after  his  btptiisi 
and  temptation ;  and  in  this  province  wu  his  place  at 
residence  when  he  cenmenced  his  minisliy.  Da 
population  being  very  prcat,  he  had  more  opportiiii> 
ties  of  doing  good  hero  than  in  any  other  portion;  <• 
which  account,  probably,  he  made  it  his  [riir;a' 
abode.  Aiier  bis  resurrection  he  directed  ku  ajxMUes 
to  eome  to  Oa)itee  to  converse  whh  him.  (Man., 
2fi.  7 — Consult,  in  relation  to  this  country,  the 
lowing  parts  of  Scripture  :  Josh  ,  '^0,  7,  anii  21,3?  — 
1  Kinfrg,  9,  11,_2  A:in-.v,  15.  '29  —1  r;,f„ri ,  fi,  76 
—Isaiah,  9,  I —Matt.,  2.  22  ,  3.  18;  4, 1%.—Lik 
4,  li.—John,  7,  41.— ^cf^  5.  :)7.  and  ».  ST.) 

GaLLI,  I.  a  warlike  rare  o(  antt  juity  Gsi- 
Ua.>— II.  A  name  borne  by  the  priests  of  Cxhtlt 
(Va.  Cybele.) 

Ci  At.T.iA,  an  extensive  and  populous  country  of  En 
rojic,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  ti« 
north  bv  tlie  Insula  Batavorum  and  part  of  tlie  Rll^ 
nua  or  Rkme,  on  the  east  by  the  Rbenossed  iht  .Alp«, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenees.  The  gTf»t»*t 
breadth  was  fiOO  Kr:gl;.si>  miles,  but  nnK>i  diDiinishd 
towards  each  extremity,  and  us  length  w^s  from  ■I"* 
to  6J0  miles.    It  was  therefore  more  extensive  lias 
modern  France  before  the  Ri  vulDtion,  ihosfh  ufeisi 
to  the  kinL;(lo:u  under  Napoleon,  which  WS8 ISS wB'S 
long  froiireast  to  west,  and  660  broad  from  north  to 
south.   Gaul  waa  originally  divided  among  the  three 
great  nationa  of  the  Bclgw,  the  Celtoe,  ana  A*  Aqw 
tani     The  Romans  colled   the  inhsbitaiiU  of  tin* 
country  by  one  general  name,  Galli,  while  th«  Umu 
styled  them  CcIije.    The  Greeks  called  the  counirt 
itsiir  Galatia,  Ccllica  (Kf?.n/f)7),  and  Cello.(»abiii ; 
lilt  lai«l  for  distinction'  sake  from  Galatis  in  Asia  Mi« 
nor.    Of  the  three  great  nations  ot'  Ga  ;l.  the  Ce^' 
were  the  roost  extensive  and  indigenons,  and  iiwB«- 
gn?  ih«  bravest.  The  Celtm  extended  fwmthe  Ssqsfr 
ua  or  ^.  u:r  in  thc  north,  to  the  Garumna  or  Ganm 
in  the  souih.   Above  thc  Ccltas  lav  thc  Belg*.  "^""^ 
the  Seine  and  L^ffr  Rhme.    They  were  intersiup^ 
with  Germanic  tribes.    The  Aqoitani  Uy  bsMrees 
Garonne  and  Pvrcnccs.  and  were  interiMBglN  Wtt 
Spanish  tribes.  'ThrT  ihr.  e  pr.  --t  divisions. Www. 
were  subsequently  altered  bv  Augwsiiis,  B.C  27,  wt» 
extended  Aqoitanis  into  Celtica  as  far  as  the  Ligerot 
7w  /)r  ;  tilt  rrniaindr  r  of  Celtica  above  thc  Liger 
called  Gallia  Lugduiitasis,  from  the  colony  of  L«g 
dunutn,  Lyons  ;  and  thc  rest  of  rdtiea  "  "  ^ 
Rhine  was  added  to  the  fielgK  under  the  title  ofite^ 
gica ;  lastly,  the  aoath  of  Gaul,  which,  from  banil 
be«B  the  fint  piovhMM  poaaeaoed  by  the  BoiMW 
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Msci  t.Y^  GiiiA  ProvtQcia,  waa  dutiajjuished  by  the 
oaae  »i  S^Aooenmi;  from  the  city  of  Narbo  or  Nar' 
Am*.  21»  jmrioc*  wm  anciiMttly  called  eleo  GaW 
!■  ftwaii,  Mt  the  braeem  or  ander-gmaente  worn 

JoitikUaU  ;  while  Gallia  Celtica  was  styled 
CaoM,  fitta  the  long  hair  worn  by  the  lutiTes.  These 
&r  gnu  pronnces,  in  later  ages,  won  OoUod  Iks  four 
,  mi  aobdrrided  into  17  othen. 


1  Qe^rrai  remarks  on  thr  Gallic  rare. 

A$  hi  tmck  as  we  can  penetrate  into  the  history  of 
Bi  Wcflt,  we  fiod  the  nice  of  the  Gauls  occupying  that 
jntof  ii«  ccntinent  comprehended  between  the  Khine, 
A*  My*,  tk  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Oceaa,  ts  .fr.J'  .is  ihc  two  great  islaiid-i  ^^Unat('  to  tlic 
■enkveat,  opposite  the  moutha  of  ti>e  Khme  and 
Sne  Of  ibcoe  two  ntaodii,  tbe  one  nearer  the  con- 
note w  called  Alh-in,  "  Whitp  Ishnci  "    (Alb  sig- 
;t4t«  *•  high"  and  "white  :"'  tw«.  contracted  from  mnii, 
K*ic»  -rsUwl." — Compare  the  remark  of  Pliny,  14, 
"Aiktm  Mfwlo,  «k  iieta  at  a/to  rupilmt  fuaa 
mm  oBht.**)  TIm  otter  Mmd  bora  l6»  ntme  of 
Zr-ia,  "T-:c  of  the  Vfvi"  (from  FAr  or  Jar,  "thL- 
*ati~V    Tbfe  coiitineiilal  territory  received  the  ape- 
od  ifpeilatioa  of  GaUiachi,  **Lrad  of  the  Galls." 
TV  lenn  Ga^fu  -hd,  ct,  mora  conectiy,  Gatdheal- 
'A-hi.  If  still  jpplipd  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
Fran       a>Tti  the  (  Jri  fks  forinei]  Fa/ana  {Gdlalni), 
nd  tvsk  tha  lauer  the  generic  name  of  TaTLdrat. 
n*  Boara*  procoeded  by  an  inverM  method,  and 
fror.  'S-  ^,.',,--f  c  ti-rm  GnHi  deduced  the  peopraphical 
icoi_i4aj,:ioa  G'a.'uu.    The  population  ol'  Gaul  was 
ir/ied  mto  families  or  tribes,  forming  among  them- 
uifta  inasy  distinct  eommonilies  or  nttiODS.  These 
■iwnt  generally  »«!iaaied  nainet  dedneed  from  oomc 
feuure  of  tbe  co  mtn.-  in  which  thi-v  dwelt,  or  from 
nty  in  tbeir  social  state.    Oftentimes  they 
MMdwrt  in  their  turn,  and  formed  confedcni- 
er  leaffQea.    Sach  were  the  confederations  of 
tfce  Ceh».  .Cdoi,  Armorici.  Arvemi,  dec. — The  Gaul 
*»?  rooasx  and  of  t.ill  xtrttnre     His  complexion  was 
fat,  kaa  cyco  bhie,  bis  hair  of  a  blond  or  cMatnut  col- 
«B.  to  whidi  he  ondeovoarod  to  give  t  red  or  flaming 
ic*  H-r  rpri'Ti  I'T'lif^tioJis-   {Phn..  2^,  12. — Marfia?, 
S3  j    T««  h^a  itseif  was  worn  Innjr,  at  one  tiiiif 
9(utta^  0T\  the  shoulders,  at  anoihcr  t-athrrf  d  up  and 
caiAiaed  «o  the  top  of  the  head .    ( Ihod  .s,r  .5,  28  ) 
1W  bend  wie  altowvd  to  grow  by  the  pcopto  .^t  large ; 

•jie  MWe«,  v«n  t'lt-  other  haiif),  rnnovcd  it  from  llif 
face,  ricepLDg  tne  upper  hp.  where  they  wore  thick 
mmatcbea.   {Diod.  Su.,  I.  c.)   The  attire  common 
■0  ail  th';  trib^  consisted  of  pantaloons  or  hrai-nr 
'bnca.  bTACCi.  braga  ;  brykan  in  Cymraijr  ;  Irugu  m 
ATtaonc).    These  were  of  striped  materials  (In 
Cckie  brme  tanm  "  a  atripe.")  They  wore  also  a 
Aw*  cloak,  havmg  akerea,  nkewiae  formed  of  striped 
aatmals,  ai!d  de«cr-n(fin^  lo  the  middle  of  tlic  ilnyh. 
( 5rra^,  196. )   Over  this  was  thrown  a  short  cloali  or 
s%g>nn         Annon>. — (Compare  Isidor.,  Origin  .,  19, 
MX  atlipcd  like  the  shirt,  or  else  adorned  with  flowers 
«ftd  «*wr  ornamental  work,  and,  among  the  rich,  su- 
pedH  ftn-rciilerti'.  A  ith  silver  and  gold.  {V)rg.,.En, 
8,  660.— StI.  It*l.,  4,  158.— i)wd.  Sic.,  6,  88.)  It 
covered  the  ka^  and  abealdcio,  and  waa  aecured  under 
ike  chin  by  a  cUsp  of  metal.    The  lower  cLissr?,  hnw- 
•ter,  wore  in  plvc  of  it  the  skin  of  some  animal,  or 
else  a  thick  and  come  woollen  covering,  called,  in 
GaihvKtainc  dialects,  linn  or  lenn.    (In  Arrnoric 
!ta  Turani  ♦*  a  eorerinu and  in  Gaelic  tein  signifies 
"I  »o'J'cr*<i  .-hu-;. r,>niparc  the  Latin  Ictna  and 
tke  Greek  /.aiva  ai>d  f/^oTi-o.) — Tbe  Gaols  possessed 
aataar  taste  for  personal  deeoratioo :  it  waa  cnttom- 
07  wTih  the  rich  ari-l  powerful  to  adorn  thcm«f  Urfi 
i^tih  %  ^Tofbsion  of  collar s,  bracelets,  and  rings  of  gold. 
<  f^t-  -  ^x  196  ) — The  oflTensive  arms  oftboMtion  were, 
at  6r>L,^Btekata  and  knrrea  of  atone;  anowo  poiotad 


with  tlttu  or  sheila;  clubs;  spears  hardened  in  tjie 
fire,  and  named  gais  (in  Latin  fjasvm,  in  Greek  7  01- 
eiv  and  voiovf) ;  and  others  called  caieies,  which  they 
hmled  aUon  in  against  the  enemy.  (In  Gaelic,  gatk- 
Uth,  pronounced  ga-te,  sicniSes  *•  a  fiery  dart  ")  For- 
eign traffic,  however,  nuaa  them  acquainted,  m  pro- 
cess of  time,  with  arms  of  iron,  as  well  as  with  tbt; 
art  of  manu&ettttiiig  them  iior  thenaelvea  from  the 
copper  and  tfoo  of  tMir  own  minoa.   Among  the  arms 
of  mpial  which  thenceforward  came  into  usf,  rnay  bf 
mentioned  the  long  aabre  of  iron  or  copper,  and  a  pikt- 
reeamUing  our  halberds,  the  wound  inflicted  by  which 
was  consiatTid  mortal.    For  a  long  time  the  TraiiMil- 
pine,  as  well      the  Ci&aipiac,  warriors  of  the  Gallic 
racQ  bad  rejected  the  use  of  defensive  armour  as  in- 
coasiateot  with  true  couiage ;  and,  tot  a  long  period, 
an  abamd  pobt  ot  honotir  had  indtieed  them  e?en  to 
atrip  off  their  vestments,  and  engage  naked  with  the 
foe.    This  prejudice,  however,  the  fruit  uf  an  osten- 
tatious feehng  naftmal  to  the  race,  was  aloMMt  enlinfy 
effaced  in  the  second  eentuiy*    The  numerous  rela- 
tions formed  between  the  Gauis  and  the  Maasiliots, 
Italians,  and  Carthaj^iiiians,  had  at  first  spread  a  tasit 
for  armour,  as  a  petaooal  decoration,  among  the  Gallic 
tcibee :  io  a  ehort  time  the  eonvictkm  of  its  utility  was 
superadded  ;  and  the  military  co.stume  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  adopted  on  tlie  baukti  of  the  Loire,  \\ic  Rhone, 
and  the  Saonc,  fonned  a  singular  combination  with 
the  ancient  anay  of  the  Gaol.  To  a  helmet  of  meiai, 
of  greater  or  lesa  valoe  aeeordmg  to  tbe  fortune  of  the 
warrior,  were  attachcc?  Xhr-  l'.:,r[is  nf  ui  elk,  LiifTalo,  01 
stag;  while  for  tho  rich  there  was  a  headpiece  repre- 
senting some  bird  or  savage  beast;  the  whole  being 
surmounted  by  a  bunch  of  plumes,  which  gave  to  thr 
warrior  a  gigantic  appearance.    (Diod.  Stc,  5,  28  ) 
Similar  figures  were  ultiiched  to  their  bucklers,  wli.cii 
were  loog,  quadrangtdar,  and  planted  with  the  bri^t 
est  eolonra.   These  repfeeentations  served  ao  devices 
for  the  warriors  ;  they  were  emblems  by  means  ol 
which  each  one  sought  to  characterize  himself  or  strike 
terror  into  the  foe.    (Compare  Vegetius,  2,  18. — SU. 
lial.,  4, 148,)— A  buckler  and  caaquo  after  this  model ; 
a  cuirass  of  wKMght  metal,  after  Ae  Greek  and  Ro' 
man  fashion,  or  a  coal  of  mail  formed  of  iron  rings, 
after  tbe  manner  of  Gaul  (Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  20);  an 
enormous  sabre  banging  on  the  right  thigh,  and  so^ 
pendcd  bv  chains  of  iron  or  bimmmabwalitieriiig 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned  with  coral:  a  coF 
lar,  bracelets,  rm>;s  of  gold  around  the  arm  and  on  thi 
middle  fi^  (Plin,,  33,  I) ;  paiualoons ;  a  sogum 
hanging  ftom  the  abooldeia ;  in  fine,  loog  red  mus- 
taches ;  such  were  the  martial  equipments  and  such 
the  appeaiance  of  an  Arverni^i,  .ilduan,  or  Bilurigan 
noble.— Hardy,  daring,  impetuous,  liom,  as  it  were, 
for  martial  enterprises,  the  Gallic  race  possessed,  at 
the  same  time,  an  ingcnioua  and  active  turn  of  mind. 
They  were  not  slow  in  e-iuallinp  their  PhoBnician  and 
Grecian  inslructcrs  in  the  art  of  mining.    The  same 
superiority  to  v.  hidi  the  Spaniards  hadatuincd  in  tem- 
pering steel,  the  Gaiil»  acquired  in  the  preparation  uf 
bra««.    Antiquity  assi^-ns  to  them  Ae  he^onr  of  van- 
ous  useful  inventions  winch  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
earlier  civiliaation  of  the  East  and  of  Imly.    The  pro- 
cess of  tinnhig  weadbcovored  by  the  Bitungcs  ;  Oiat 
of  vei..-cring  bv  the  JFAul.     (Plin.,  34,  17.)  The 
dyi    100,  of  Gaul  were  not  without  r.'putation.  (Phn., 
n,  48.)    In  azricultnre,  the  wheel  plough  and  bouliei 
were  Gallic  discoverica.    (PUn.,  18,  18.  — id,  ibii., 
m,  11 .)    With  the  Gauls,  too,  originated  the  employ* 
incut  of  marl  for  enriclKn-r  the  sod.    (Plin.,  18.  6. 
seqq.)  The  cbeeses  of  Mount  Losrrc,  among  the  Ga- 
ImiIi  ;  those  of  Nemausus;  and  two  kinds  made  among 
the  Alps,  became,  in  lime,  much  sought  after  by  the 
inbabitanU  of  Italy  (P'ln  .  H,  19);  although  the  Ital* 
ians  generally  ascribed  to  the  Gallic  cheeses  a  savour 
of  too  acid  a  nature  and  lomewbat  medicinal.  (Plin. 
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e.)  The  GauU  also  prepared  vahoos  kinds  of  fer- 
tatMad  drink* ;  such  am  bailey-beer,  called  certvma 
{^n.,  82,  15.— In  old  French,  Ctrvms'. ;  in  Cym- 
laig,  Ctcrr  );  and  likewise  another  kind  of  beer,  made 
from  com,  and  in  which  honey,  cumin,  and  other  in- 
gredients were  mingled.  {I'o3tdon.,iip  Aifun.,  4,  13.) 
Tb«  froili  of  beer  waa  employed  aa  a  meana  fof  leav* 
ening  bread :  it  waa  naad  awo  aa  a  eoamctie,  and  iha 
Gallic  females  frequently  applird  it  to  the  visage,  un- 
der the  belief  that  it  imparted  a  freshness  to  tbo  com- 
plexion. (i%ti.,  22,  25.)  As  regarded  wine,  it  was 
to  foreign  traders  that  the  Gaob  and  Lwaritm  «eie 
indubled  for  iu  use ;  and  it  waa  from  ttm  Greelta  of 
Massilia  that  they  learned  llie  process  of  making  it,  as 
well  as  the  cultnro  of  the  vine. — The  dwellmgs  of  the 
Gaok,  spaeioos  aod  of  a  RMmd  fonn,  were  construct- 
ed of  posts  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  clay  holh 
withm  and  without ;  a  lar;^e  roof,  composed  of  oak- 
abnigtaa  and  atubblc,  or  of  straw  cot  and  kneaded  with 
clay,  eoveted  the  whole.  (Strabo,  1 9%.—VwrM.f  1, 1.) 
— Gaul  contained  both  open  Tillages  and  eitiea :  the 
latter,  surrounded  by  wAh,  were  defended  by  a  system 
of  fonitication,  of  which  we  tind  no  example  eUcwiierc. 
C«i«ar  gives  the  following  description  of  these  ruin- 
pirt!«  (li.  G.,7,  23).  "Sir.iiL;]u  beams,  placed  length- 
wise :ii  equal  intervals,  and  two  feet  distant  from  each 
ottier,  are  laid  alofig  the  grour.d  These  are  mortised 
tog^tlMr  OA  the  inatde,  aod  covered  deep  with  eaitb ;  but 
Iba  intertab  an  atopped  m  front  with  large  aUmee. 
These  being  fixed  and  cetneiut  d  toj;eiher,  another 
range  ie  put  over,  the  same  diNidnce  hemg  preserved, 
ana  the  bcauM  not  toaehing  each  mher,  but  intermit- 
ting at  eqnn!  space?,  and  each  hound  close  together 
Ly  a  Miigte  row  of  stones  In  this  manner  the  whole 
work  is  intermixed  till  the  wall  h  raised  to  it.s  full 
height,  fijthia  means  the  work,  from  its  appearance 
and  variety,  ia  not  displeasing  to  the  eve :  the  baama 
and  stones  being  placed  ahtrnatt-.  and  keeping  their 
own  places  in  exact  right  hne« :  and  besides,  it  is  of 
great  adfantage  in  the  defence  of  cities;  for  it  is  se- 
cured by  the  stone  from  fire,  and  from  the  batlcrin^- 
ram  by  the  wood,  which,  consisting  of  entire  beams, 
f  ifty  fe(  t  Ion;:,  for  the  nio>l  part  mortised  on  the  in- 
side, could  neither  be  forced  in  nur  torn  asunder." — 
Such  woold  aeem  to  have  been  the  fortilicatbns  of  the 
cities  in  the  civilized  and  pop'.ilous  part  of  Gatil.  To 
the  north  and  east,  ainoug  the  moro  eavage  tribes, 
there  were  no  cities  properly  so  called ;  the  inhabi- 
tanta  reaided  for  the  most  past  in  laige  enclosures, 
formed  of  tranka  of  treea,  and  ealevhted  to  repel  by 
these  rode  intrenchments  the  assaults  of  a  disci|)lincd 
as  well  as  undisciptined  foe. — Besides  his  hahitiitmu  in 
the  city,  the  rich  Gaul  generally  po<;»e$scd  another  in 
thft  counlrj*.  amid  thick  forests  and  on  the  banks  of 
some  river.  (Cas.,  B.  6"  ,  6,  30.)  Here,  during  the 
heut  of  Mnntner,  he  reposed  from  tlie  fatigues  of  war; 
but  he  brought  along  with  him,  at  the  same  time,  all 
his  equipmente  and  retinae,  fats  arms,  hie  horses,  his 

enquires.  In  the  midst  of  the  istorms  of  faction  and 
the  UTil  dissensions,  which  marked  the  histoiy  of 
Ctenl  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  theae  pracaa' 
I  anything  else  but  saperflaoua. 


2.  Gentral  habits  of  the  CaUir  rare. 

It  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  war,  and 
in  the  aru  apptieable  to  vrar,  that  the  geniua  of  the 

Gauls  displayed  itself  to  most  adrantage.  This  peo- 
ple made  war  a  regular  profession,  while  the  manage- 
ment of  arms  became  their  favourite  employment.  To 
have  a  fine  martial  mien,  to  retain  for  a  long  period 
strength  and  agility  of  body,  was  not  only  a  point  of 
honour  for  individuals,  but  a  doty  to  the  state.  At 
reguhur  intervals,  the  voung  men  went  to  measue 
aize  by  a  girdle  depoafted  whh  the  chief  of  the 
TillagBy  and  thoae  whoae  corpulence  exceeded  the  of- 
Beiaratndaid  «wn  merely  reprimanded  as  idle  and 
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intempcrrfe  |  r  ons,  and  were,  besides,  punished  wn4 
a  heavy  fine  (5<raK  1*6.) — In  preparing  for  for- 
eign expeditions,  a  chieftam  of  aekiiowledgiBd  veloor 
generally  formed  a  small  army  around  him,  consisting, 
lor  the  most  part,  of  adventurers  and  volunteers  who 
had  flocked  to  his  standard  :  these  were  to  share  wub 
him  whatever  boow  might  be  obtained.  In  interoal 
vrars,  however,  or  defennve  ones  of  any  impoctmoes, 
levies  of  men  were  forcibly  made ;  and  severe  pan- 
t^hments  were  indicted  on  the  refractory,  such  as  liie 
loss  of  noses,  ^urs,  an  eye,  oc  some  one  <rf  the  liinha. 
(Ctfa.,  B.  G;  7,  4.)  If  any  dangerous  conjuncture 
oecnrred ;  if  the  honour  or  safety  of  the  state-  were 
al'O'it  to  bt  compromised,  then  the  supreme  chief  con- 
vened an  amtod  counael  (Ctf«.,  B.  G.,  6,  C6).  This 
waa  the  pnietakiatioa  of  alarm.  All  peraooe  »1ile  to 
bear  arms,  from  iho  youth  to  him  advanced  in  year?, 
were  compelled  to  assemble  at  the  place  Mid  day  indi- 
cated, for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  eitoalioii 
of  the  countiy,  of  electing  a  chief,  and  of  diaCOeeing 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  h  was  expreasly  provided 
by  law,  that  the  individual  who  came  last  to  the  place  of 
reiidezvoua  ahoutd  be  cruelly  tortured  io  the  preeeoce 
of  the  aaaembled  moltitode.   (C«u ,  B.       ft.  6ft.) 

This  form  of  convocation  was  of  me  occurrrnce  ;  ti 
was  oiily  ri  ^^orted  to  in  the  la&t  e^u^aiiiy,  and  more 
frequently  in  the  democratic  cities  than  in  those  where 
the  aristocracy  had  the  preponderance.  Neither  u>- 
fiimhies  nor  sge  freed  the  Gallic  noble  from  the  neces- 
sity of  accepting  or  buting  for  military  commands. 
Oftentimes  were  seen,  at  the  head  of  the  forces, 
chieftains  hoary  and  almost  enfeebled  hy  age,  who 
could  even  scirrp'y  retain  their  scats  on  the  steed 
which  supported  taem.  {Hirl.,  B.  G.,8,  12.)  Tnia 
people  would  have  believed  that  they  diahoboured 
their  aged  wamora  by  making  them  die  elacwhere 
than  on  the  field  of  battle. — ^To  the  fioree  vrvaeity  «1 
the  attack  and  to  the  violence  of  the  first  shock,  wer« 
reduced  nearly  all  the  military  tactica  of  the  Gauls, 
on  level  ground  and  in  pitched  battle.  In  the  mounv 
ainous  rci^ions,  on  the  other  band,  and  especially  ir 
ihti  vast  and  thick  forests  of  the  north,  war  lutd  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  chaae:  it  was  prosecuted  in  small 
parties,  by  ambuscades  and  all  soru  of  alratageoBs ; 
and  dogs,  trained  up  to  porsue  men,  tracked  out,  and 
aided  in  conquering  the  foe.  The*c  doi;<,  c^uilly 
serviceable  for  the  chase  and  fur  war,  were  obtained 
from  Belgic  Gaul  and  from  Britain.  {Sf^u!.>o,  195. 
—Si/.  Ital.,  10.  77  —Ovid,  Met  ,  1,  533.— .Viir/itf/. 
3.  47.)  A  Gallic  army  generally  carried  alonn;  with 
It  a  midtitude  of  charmts  for  the  baggage,  whicii  ein- 
banaued  iU  march,    (i/tr^..  B.  G.,  6»  14.— C<i:«.,  B. 

1,  51.)  Each  warrior  bore  a  bondle  of  etraw, 
put  np  like  a  sack,  on  which  he  was  acrnstomcd  to 
bit  in  t)ie  cnciunpiiieiii,  or  even  in  the  line  of  battle 
whdc  waiting  the  signal  to  engage.    (Hirt..  B.  O.t 
8, 15.) — The  Gauls,  like  other  nations,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod were  in  the  habit  of  killin?;  thif-r  prisoners  of  war, 
either  by  crucifixion,  or  by  tvini;  them  to  tree^  as  a 
mark  for  their  weapons,  or  by  consigning  them  to  the 
flames  amid  horrid  rites.   Long  prior,  however,  to  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  these  barbarous  practices 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  captives  ofirdu&dlpuie  nations 
had  nothing  to  fear  but  servitude.  Another  custom,  not 
Uaa  aavage,  that  of  cutting  off  the  heada  of  their  alaia 
enemies  on  the  field  of  battle,  waa  not  alower  ki  di«a^ 
peariiicr.    Ii  ua^i  lunj-  a  Mttb d  rule  in  all  wars,  tlial  ihs 
victorious  army  should  poitscas  itsdf  of  such  trophies  as 
these;  the  common  aoldiere  fixed  them  on  the  point* 
of  their  sficarf.  the  horsemen  wore  them  sjspfiiJcd 
by  the  hair  from  the  poitreU  of  their  siccda  ;  ^rMi 
in  this  way  the  conquerors  returned  to  their  homes, 
making  the  air  resound  with  their  triumphal  accla- 
mations.  (Straho,  !97.)  Each  one  then  haxtened 

to  nail  up  tlii  -c  '  i  leous  testimonials  of  Iiis  valour  to 
the  gate  of  his  dwelling  ;  and,  as  the  same  ihini;  waa 
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don«  with  llie  trophic*  of  the  chu«,  »  Gallic  villago 
ban  no  hmn  m«wbtnc9  to  «  lufB  cbain^l-bouse. 
Gavfdr?  Mhtlowd,  tnd  wtmtad  with  oil  of  codar, 

the  lit  iJ>  of  hostile  chieftains  and  of  famous  war- 
t»ot»  w«rf  deposited  in  large  coO'ir^,  and  arranged  bj 
their  posM^or  acrording  to  the  d«t«  of  acqottition. 
l&raU,  198.)  Tbw  was  tiie  book,  in  which  the 
joang  GalKc  wanror  lotrad  to  study  the  expluita  of 
OM  forefxhtrs,  and  each  gcneralion.  as  it  passed  on- 
«ai^  aizovft  to  add  lo  the  contents.  To  j>art,  for 
■OMjr,  Willi  the  hMd  of  ft  fao,  ac4|nttcd  mthor  hy 
one's  own  ezenions  or  those  of  his  ancestors,  was 
regarded  as  th«  height  of  bosoneas,  and  would  have 
&xed  a  U>hnjj  stain  on  hitii  who  should  have  bfon 
goil^  0^  tac  deed.  Many  otoq  booatod  of  having  ic~ 
raMoL  «hca  oflotod  by  the  rdbtiona  or  eountiy moo  of 

ih*'  deceisfd,  an  equal  weight  of  old  for  a  head  thus 
j&tAUMd.  {Dtod.  6'm;.,  5,  29  )  botneUmes  tbo  scull, 
ffaantd  and  aot  in  sold  or  silrer,  served  as  a  cup  in 
the  tmiftmt  or  areonted  in  Um  feativtties  of  tho  ban- 
fwt.  nM  the  goeets  drank  out  of  it  to  the  glory  of  the 
Tictor  and  lot  iriumphs  of  their  countr)'.  These  fierce 
and  bratai  maoDers  prevailed  for  a  long  period  over 
tha  whole  of  Gml.  CirilintuNi.niitsoiiwonlinndi, 
jbo!tsh€Nl  them  by  de^jrccs.  until,  at  the  commence- 
men:  uf  the  second  ceniur)",  they  were  couUucd  to  the 
Mt  ASUS  thbea  of  the  North  and  West.  It  was  there 
that  Pondoolno  ionad  them  Mill  eziauog  in  all  their 
vigour.  Tho  sight  of  ao  many  batnaa  Deads,  disfig- 
ared  by  outrages,  and  blackened  by  the  air  und  the 
RIO,  at  first  excited  in  bia  bosom  the  nuiwied  emo- 
tiaoa  of  horror  and  Jiagoat :  *'  boworer,**  eiUe  the 
Hew  traveller,  with  great  naivete,  "  my  pycs  became 
fnduaUf  accustomed  to  the  view."  {Sirabo,  IDS.) — 
Tl.v  iiat.;<  affected,  as  more  manly  in  its  character,  a 
itan%  and  tough  (one  of  voice  {Dioi.  Sie.,  5,  31 ),  to 
which.  MmoTcr,  their  hanh  and  gottonil  jdioms 

■rrtt'y  ccntnhuttd.  Tliey  conversed  hut  little,  and 
qr  iDesu;>  a!  sboit  and  cuucise  phrases,  which  the  con- 
dMt  iMe  of  metaf^fs  and  hyporiwloi  rendered  ob- 
mo  ead  almosl  oniotelUgible  to  strangers.  {Died. 
8k^  L  e.)  %t.  when  once  animated  by  dispute,  or 
(&cit«d  by  something  that  was  calcuUted  to  interest 
ec  arouae,  at  the  head  of  armies  or  in  political  assem- 
hlie«.thef  eaprtsaed  themaelves  with  surprising  co- 
pioi:sncs5  aj*!  f!ueiicy,  and  the  lubil  in  wiuch  tht  v  in- 
dui^^d,  ai  rinpioyiiig  ^gurative  language,  furnished 
them,  eo  eoeh  oecaaioaa,  with  a  thousand  linSf  end 
IMEteneqoe  imagea*  eithei  ier  oiatiin|  their  own 
wmk  or  patting  down  an  oppment— "nie  Oeols,  in 
je-ierjl.  were  accused  of  dnnking  to  excess;  a  habit 
wiudi  took  rise  both  in  tho  groaaocaa  of  theur  man- 
aan  and  in  the  wanU  of  a  cold  aad  hotnid  climate. 
Tlie  Miif^iUan  and  Italian  tnn'r t:s  "vprr-  not  slow  in  fur- 
taiung  the  ncce«*ary  aUuienl  ios  lue  indulgence  of  this 
baneful  vice  Cargoes  of  wine  found  their  way,  by 
■eoMs  of  th«  n«v|^Mo  livers,  into  the  veiy  heart  of 
Ibm  country.  Tim  t«ai|ilbg  beverage  wee  also  eon- 
Wci  ijvt  r  land  la  waffOns  {Ihoil.  Sic  .  5,  21"),  and  in 
*atkoj<4  ^itafters  regular  establishments  were  oi^oimd 
kr  vendiof  iho  ailaele.  To  these  placea  the  Gauls 
flochoA fmn  every  part,  and  gave,  m  exchange  for  the 
inmm  of  Ae  aeath,  their  metals,  peltrica,  gram,  cattle, 
an.l  slaves.  So  lucrative  was  this  traffic  to  iho  ven- 
der, Umi  oMMtiwMt  a  youug  ilnvo  could  be  procured 
tesjer  of  <h»iaMliaglM|uor.  (Die/.  Ae.  6, 96.) 
AtotTt  th<»  (ir»t  century,  howcvor,  of  our  erj.  this  vice 
began  gradually  to  di»apj>cf>r  from  among  the  liightr 
cluseai,  aoJ  to  he  ccrifnied  toi  the  lower  orders,  at 
Imk  entii  (bo  nerieea  «(  the  aooth  and  eaaL— Milk 
Md  iho  ieeh  of  eejoMt;,  c<(pi^ially  that  of  swine, 
tile  nn  '  lault.     .\  curious 

aeeooat  of  iktiti  rmfHuia,  traced  by  one  who  had  often 
aoi  ««a  them  at  ubie,  i«  gieeo  by  Poaidoniua  {Ap. 
Atkt%,K,  13).  After  an  excessive  in?!>il!7ence  in  the 
of  iite  banquet,  they  loved  to  seize  their 


arms  and  defy  each  other  to  the  combat.  At  first  it 
was  a  mere  qportive  encountet ;  but,  if  either  peiijfi 
chanced  to  be  womdod,  pawion  got  ao  far  die  better 

of  them,  that,  unless  separated  by  their  friends,  tliey 
continued  to  engage  till  one  or  the  other  of  them  waii 
slain.  So  far,  indeed,  did  they  carry  tbcir  eonlempi 
of  death  and  tbeis  oalentatioua  display  of  courage, 
that  they  might  be  aeen  agreeing,  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money  or  for  m)  ni.inv  measures  of  wiiic,  to  let 
themselvea  be  alatn  by  others;  mounted  on  sooto 
ehmled  fdaee,  they  diairibuiad  tho  liqoor  or  goU 
among  their  most  intimate  friends,  and  then  re- 
cluiiug  on  ihtir  bucklers,  prei>enled  their  throata 
to  the  steel.  {PotidontM,  ap.  Ath€H,t  4,  13.)  Otb> 
era  made  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  retire  from 
their  dwalUnga  when  felling  in  upon  them,  nor  from 
the  flames,  nor  from  tlir  tides  of  oct  an  .md  the  in» 
undations  of  nvers:  and  it  is  to  these  foc^h  bia* 
vadoee  that  the  Ganle  owed  their  faboloiie  renown  of 
being  an  Impiov*  raoe^  who  lived  in  open  war  with 
nature,  who  drew  the  aword  against  the  wavos,  and 
discharged  the  arrow  at  the  tempest. — The  working  ot 
mines,  and  certain  inonopohes  enwyed  by  the  beada 
of  tribaa,  hid  placed  in  the  handa  of  aome  indindoala 
enormous  capitals  ;  hence  the  reputation  for  oj.uknce 
which  Gaul  enjoyed  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  iitva- 
81011,  and  even  still  late  r.  It  was  the  Pern  of  the 
cient  world.  The  richca  of  Gaul  even  passed  into  e 
proverb.  (Cic,  /*Ai/.,  li.—Joaepku$,  2,  'i».—Plut., 
Vil.  Cat. — Suet.,  Ctts  ,  Ac  )  The  sight  of  the  vari- 
ous articles  in  use  among  the  (leuple  at  Wi^o,  both 
plated  and  tinned,  w  hether  for  domestic  use  or  for  wOTf 
auch  as  utensils  for  cooking,  arms,  harnes:*  for  horses, 
yokes  for  mules,  and  even  sometimes  eniue  chariot* 
{Florus,  3.  2),  could  not  lull  to  inspire  tho  first  traveU 
iera  into  Lbia  countrj  wtth  au  eMggerated  idea  of  iu 
weehh,  and  eontribaied,  no  doubt,  to  apread  a  tomantie 
colouring  over  the  accounts  that  wore  given  of  it.  To 
this  w&i  added  tho  lavish  prodigality  of  the  Gallic  chief- 
tains, who  freely  spent  the  resources  of  their  lamiUea, 
and  also  those  of  their  depeodantat  for  the  purpi^ae  of  aw 
taining  to  (rffiee  or  secnring  the  (avowr  of  the  mtiltitude. 
Pusidonius  makes  mention  of  a  certain  Lucrn  or  Luer 
(Aov^vtof,  Poaidon.,  ap.  Athen.,  4,  13. — Xoviptof^ 
Slrahoy  IBI),  king  of  the  Arvcmi,  who  caused  a  shower 
of  ^'(>l>]  iTii!  r  !o  descend  upon  t]jc  crowd  as  often 
as  he  appeared  in  public.  He  also  gave  tintertainmcnts 
in  a  rude  style  of  barbarian  magnificence ;  a  large 
space  of  ground  waa  encloaed  for  tne  puinoec,  end  cis- 
tema  were  dug  in  it,  wUch  were  niled  with  wine, 

inead,  and  beer.  (Potidon.,  I.  c. )— PrO(>erly  speaking, 
there  was  no  domestic  union  or  Uuuly  mlercourse 
among  the  Gallic  nations ;  the  females  were  heU  m 
litai  depciidancc  and  servitude  which  denotes  a  very 
luipcrltct  condition  of  the  social  state.  The  husband 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  hit*  w  ile  well  aa 
over  bis  ofifspm^.  \V'b«n  a  person  of  high  rank  audp 
denly  died,  and  tho  cauao  of  his  deeeeao  waa  not 
clearly  ascertained,  his  wife  or  wives  (for  polygamy 
was  practised  among  the  tich)  wtre  &uiz«ii  and  put  to 
the  torture ;  if  the  Icaat  suspicion  was  excited  of  their 
having  been  privy  to  bia  death,  the  unfortunate  victioii 
perished  in  tho  midst  of  the  flames,  ailer  the  moat 
Irijfhilui  punt.>iimcnU.  (C<is.,  R  ^.,6,  19.)  A  cus- 
tom, however,  which  prevailed  m  this  coootty  about 
the  comraeneemeot  of  our  era,  ahowa  that  even  the* 
the  coiuiition  of  fcina!c.'<  had  undergone  some  degreo 
of  luelioration  ;  tins  wus  the  community  of  goods  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  Whatever  sum  the  husband 
received  with  bia  wife  as  a  dowry,  the  same  amount 
he  added  to  it  from  hie  own  reeooteoa;  a  common 
stock  was  thus  formed,  the  interest  or  profit*  resulting 
from  which  were  preserved,  and  the  whole  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  aurviver.  The  children  remained  under  the 
r.are  of  their  mother  until  the  age  of  puberty  ;  a  father 
would  have  blushed  to  allow  hie  aoo  to  appear  publicly 
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la  bit  prcscnre,  before  the  latter  eoold  wield  a  tabte 
and  maku  a  figure  on  ibe  list  of  wurioce.  (Cat.,  B. 
G.,  6.  18  )— .\fDoiig  fouM  Mti— ■  of  Bfljgie  Gaul, 
tN^Mie  the  iUuM  ms  an  object  of  superstitiou*  edon- 
tkm,  n  whiniflicat  custom  prevailed ;  the  river  was 
made  lh»'  mi-ans  ot  tcslitifr  the  fidelily  of  the  conjugal 
•ute.  When  a  busband  bad  doabts  respecting  hi*  |w- 
temity,  he  took  the  new^beni  infant,  ^leod  it  on  a 
board,  and  exposed  it  to  the  current  of  the  stream.  If 
tbe  plank  arid  its  helpless  burden  doalcd  &afcly  upon 
the  wdters,  the  resalt  wm  deemed  favoarsble,  and  all 
the  father's  suspicions  were  dissipated.  If,  oo  the 
contfary,  the  plank  began  to  sink,  the  infant  perished, 
and  the  parent's  suspicions  were  confirmed.  {Julian, 
EpuL,  Id,  ad  Maxim,  pkUos.—Id.^  Orat.,  2,  iit  row- 
tttm.  tm^.— iiitfjW.  Gf.,  If  48r  1.) 

IVo  privileged  orders  ruled  in  Gaol  over  tbe  rest  of 
tbe  population :  tbe  prioau  and  ooblaa.  The  jpoople 
ai  large  were  dividoa  tolo  two  elaaaea,  t!w  fnliaoilaiita 

of  the  country  and  the  residents  of  cities.    The  former 
of  these  constituted  the  tribes  or  cUents  apperlainuig 
to  noble  familiea.    The  client  onltifatod  bis  patron's 
domain*,  followed  bis  atandard  in  war,  and  was  bound 
to  defend  htm  with  his  life.    To  abandon  his  patron  ui 
the  hour  o(  peril  was  regarded  a»  iho  blackest  of  crimes. 
The  residcDts  of  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  found  tbenH 
aolvea  beyond  Ibo  eonttol  of  tbia  afatom  of  elionlaliip, 
and,  cO!ise(jtiently,  enjoyed  g^reater  freedom  Below 
the  ma^^  ui  the  pt^uple  wer«  the  ittavee,  whu  du  nut 
r,  however,  to  have  been  at  any  time  very  nu^ 
The  two  privik^od  oiders  <^  which  we  liave 
jvat  made  mention,  impooed  «aeh  m  its  turn  a  heavy 
yoke  of  dcsitofi.sm  upon  Gaul;  and  the  f;overnmcnt  of 
this  country  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  forms, 
prevailing  at  tbmo  dlatinet  intervals  of  time ;  that  of 
the  jiricfsts,  or  a  theocracy :  that  of  the  chieftains  of 
inbos,  or  a  miliury  aristocracy ;  and  that,  finally,  of 
the  popular  constitutions,  founded  on  the  prlnc^O  of 
free  choice  \n  a  maiori^  of  Totora. — we  exam- 
ine att«ntiv«|y  the  ebanuetar  of  the  facta  retatiTe  to  the 
relifious  belief  of  Oaul,  \\v  are  led  to  ackiiowkdije 
the  existence  of  two  classeti  of  ideas,  two  systems  of 
i^bob  and  aapaiathiona  entirely  distinct  from  each 
Other;  in  a  wora,  two  religions:  one,  altogeihcr  ten- 
•ible  in  its  character,  based  on  the  adoration  of  nat- 
ural phenomena,  and  rccallinc;  hy  its  forms  much  of 
the  polytheism  of  Greece  ;  the  other,  fnmded  on  a 
naleriaJ,  metaphysical,  mysterioas;  and  eteerdotal 
pantheism,  presenting  the  most  astonishing  conformity 
with  tbe  religiunii  of  the  East.    This  latter  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Droidism,  from  the  Dniida,  who 
were  iu  firat  founders  and  priests  ;  tbe  otlier  svf>!em 
ha«  been  called  the  Gallic  Polytheism     Even  if  tio 
ather  testimony  existed  to  prove  the  prionlv  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  point  of  time,  to  Druidism,  tbe  natural  and  in- 
wiaUe  progress  of  religiooa  ideaa  anionic  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  \:\<)he  would  tend  to  establish  the  fact. 
It  IS  not  ?o,  however.    The  old  and  valuable  traditions 
of  the  Cymric  race  aUnbnle  to  thia  people,  in  the  most 
loimal  and  eiclDehre  mamer,  the  hntrodnction  of  thc 
SleMical  docMliee  into  Ganl  and  Britain,  as  well  as 
the  organization  of  sovcreij^n  jiriesthood.  According 
to  these  traditions,  it  was  the  chief  of  the  firsl  invaaioa, 
Ho,  Heus,  or  Hesus,  sumamed  "  the  poworfnl,"  who 
implanted  in  this  territory,  wliich  had  heen  com^nered 
by  his  horde,  the  religious  and  polincal  system  of  Dru- 
idism    A  warrior,  a  priest,  and  a  legislator  dwiBg  hi* 
life,  Heatia  enjoyed,  beatdea  ^ia,  a  privilege  common  to 
an  fewodera  of  tneooaetea :  be  became  a  god  after  death. 
If  the  qnestionhc  now  put,  how      ndisin  arose  amonrr 
the  Cymric  race,  and  from  what  source  originated 
those  striking  poinu  of  resemblance  between  ila  Ihn- 
damentai  docttinee  and  those  of  the  secret  religions*  of 
Elilt  balwaatt  many  of  ita  ceremonies  and  tlioae  [ 


]  practised  in  Samothracc,  in  A^ia,  and  in  India,  we  finfl 
I  no  light  thrown  upon  tnis  bubjt^l  by  history.  Neithflf 
the  facts  collected  by  foreign  writers,  nor  tuf  naiioMi 
traditions,  furnish  tia  with  a  positive  solution  of  tbe 
difTtcuUy.  1 1  may  be  reaaonably  conjectured,  however, 
that  the  Cyinri,  during  their  long  &ojoum  either  la 
Aaia  or  on  the  borders  of  Aaia  and  Europe,  were  initi- 
ated into  religious  ideoe  and  metkutioiie,  which,  tsmtm^ 
latmg  at  that  lime  from  one  people  to  another,  cvrr/.- 
ually  spread  themselves  over  all  the  ea»te^a  quart*:!  ol 
the  trarid.  Dmidism,  inuoduced  into  Gaul  bj  coa 
qoeetjOmaniaed  itself  in  thedOMainaof  (becon^acagw 
with  greater  energy  than  k  bad  ever  done  eleewfaeve; 
and  after  it  bad  converted  to  its  dogmn^  the  whole 
Gallic  population,  and  probably  a  poruoii  of  lite  Ll- 
gorea,  it  continued  to  have,  in  tba  aidit  of  the  Cynm, 
in  Armniirn,  snJ  in  Britain, ita  most  powerful  collegeo 
of  prK3ta  und  iLs  uiuitt  secret  mysteries.  The  euapae 
of  Draidism,  however,  did  not  completely  stifle  that 
lol^ion  of  iMmre  which  pnraiied  befiora  ite  inlradae> 
tioQ  m  Britain  and  Gaal  Eeerf  wiae  and  myatedtfoe 
system  of  religion  tolerates  a  fi  t.i },  :.rn  more  or  Ics* 
gross  in  its  character,  and  calculated  to  take  koid  of 
and  keep  alive  the  soperstttion  of  the  multitod»;  and 
this  fetichism  it  ceeks  to  hold  always  *tationary.  Sta- 
tionary It  therefore  remained  in  tbe  island  of  BriiauQ. 
In  Gaul,  therefore,  in  the  eastern  and  southern  ^cctiona 
of  the  oouotij,  where  DroidiaiD  had  not  been  tinpoeed 
by  armo,  altboogb  it  bed  beeooM  tbe  mling  religion, 
the  early  national  form  of  worship  preserved  more 
independence,  even  under  tbe  ministry  of  the  Druide 
who  had  constituted  themedvee  its  priesu.  It  con- 
tinued, then,  to  be  here  cultivated,  and,  following  tbe 
progressive  march  of  civilization  and  intelligence,  it 

Sadually  elevated  itself  from  the  rudeness  of  mere 
tiebiam  to  religioiu  conceptiona  which  becaaie  mote 
end  mora  devated  in  cbancter.  Thna  tbe  immadiele 
adoration  of  brute  nutter,  of  natural  agents  and  phe- 
nomena, such  as  stones,  trees  {Max.  Tyr.,  38),  wind*, 
and,  in  particular,  the  terrible  blast  dononunateA  MBrt 
or  Cireius  {Senec,  Qutul.  JVot.,  6,  17),  lake*,  rivera 
(Posiion.,  ap.  Strab.,  186.— Orm.,  4,  16. — Greg. 
Turon  ,  dr  GInr.  ronfcxa.,  c  5),  thunder,  the  gi;n,  &c  , 
gave  place,  in  procesa  of  time,  to  the  abatract  notioB 
of  spirite  or  diVinitlee  regulating  these  ph«MHBaM»  aadl 
imprinting  a  will  on  these  agents.  Hence  we  have, 
in  a  later  age,  the  god  2'araftii,  the  spirit  of  tbe  tbua- 
der  (lAuan,  PAerae/.,  1,  466.  — Tar«m  in  Grndte, 
and  Tarnmi  in  Cymraig  and  Armcnie,  mean  "  tbon- 
der'  ) ;  the  pod  Pennin,  the  deity  of  tbe  Alp* 
21,  3S) ;  the  poddcss  Arduinna,  presiding  divinity 
over  the  forest  of  Ardonnea,  and  nomeroo*  olbazs. 
By  a  *uTI  lbi«beT  effort  of  abatnotiea,  tbegaMnl  f>m*^ 
ers  of  nature,  that  of  the  hurnTir.  "onl.  ?.nd  even  of  civil 
society,  were  also  deihed.  Tarann  became  the  god 
of  the  skies,  tbe  mover  of  the  univerae,  the  Bapreme 
judge  who  haiied  lua  eMnr  diander  at  moftak.  Hm 
son,  under  tbe  name  of  Inland  Aetoifiteaoii.,  Ccma,, 

8,  (/<-  Profcsit   Burdipol  —Tertull  .  ApoU.,  c.  24.  

Herodmn,  8,  3),  became  a  beneiicent  deity,  cftwunan 
salutary  plants  to  spring  op  and  presiding  over  nMklb* 
cine.  Heuji  or  Hetus,  notwithstanding  his  Druidic 
origin,  took  a  station  in  tho  polytheism  of  (iaiil.  aa  ih» 
god  of  war  and  conouests;  tbia  wan  prub.ih1y  an  inter 
calatioo  of  the  Dniiaa.  In  the  Cynune  traditiotM  j 
baa  tbe  charaeter  of  ebief  deity,  tbe 

{Dorir.t,  \V,'-.h  Arrhtro'.,  p.  HO.)  Thf  jjeiiius  of 
commerce  also  received  the  adoration  of  the  Q«ule 
umler  the  name  of  Tuetate*  (Lactaa/.,  Di*.  Inst^  V, 
21  — .V;n,  Fr/ix.  c  30) ;  he  wa«  regarded  as  the  in- 
ventor of  ull  arts  and  the  protector  of  routes.  Tbe 
manual  arts  had  also  their  particular  divinitiea.  In 
fine,  the  symbol  of  tbe  bbetal  aita,  of  oMqneoee,  aeid 
of  poesy,  wa*  deified  wider  tbe  fmtn  of  «n  oHS  tnaa, 

armed  like  ihe  C'r^  ivir.n  I!<':'f  ^  with  i  lnl'  u]  bow 
bat  whom  hla  captives  gayly  foUowed,  atia«lie<l  tk 
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from  his  mouth.  R«  was  named  Ogmiiu.  {Luctan, 
Here  —On.,  ed.  Bip.,  Tol.  7,  p  312.  —  Compare 
RitUr,  rarkalle^  p.  368,  srqg.) — Coiiicidtnces  of  so 

•uikiBC  •  MUnie  with  tbeii  own  mytbology  couid  not 
fiul  to  mpriM  Roman  obaamn,  nor  was  il  difficnU 

for  ihem  to  discover,  as  they  thought,  all  their  own 
gods  iQ  the  poiylbeisw  oi  Gaul.  Cesar  consequently 
nfonn*  q»,  that  tli^  acknowledfed  anong  their  divin- 
oie*  Mercofy,  Apollo,  Mara,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva. 
"  Mercury,'*  obaerrea  lhi«  writer,  "ia  the  deity  whom 
1 1 -r  chit:6y  adore  :  thty  have  many  images  of  hitn  : 
they  account  him  the  inventor  of  arts ;  their  guide  lu 
taavcUisf  and  joureeya ;  uid  imagine  that  he  has  a 
Terr  gretti  influeoca  over  trade  and  merchandiae.  A  fier 
iuui  u,f  V  adore  Apollo,  Mata,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva, 
of  who:.)  tney  have  the  same  opinion  with  other  na- 
tiMM :  that  Apcdlo  areita  diaMsaa  ;  that  Mioanna  first 
wmiaeti  iMiiJhwinrir  and  mamifactaraa  •  thait  Jupiter 
bold*  the  aupreme  powt^r  of  the  heavens ;  llial  Mars 
|C«aulea  ov«f  war.  Tu  him,  wheucvci  they  have  do- 
Ivmiocd  on  going  to  lattle.  ihey  usually  devote  the 
ipmi  they  ha««  yLao."  {Co*.,  B.  G.,  6,  17.>— This 
naeaabianca  between  the  two  systems  of  religion 
changed  uuo  identity  when  Gaul,  subjected  to  the  do- 
■HI Til  of  KofDc,  bad  felt  for  some  years  the  miiueiice 
«f  Bawan  ideaa.  It  waa  then  that  tha  GaUk  poly  ihe- 
tsm.  honoured  ai^i  f::\  oi  rnl  by  the  emperors,  ended  its 
career  by  bucomjug  totally  meigtid  m  iho  polytheism 
af  Jtafy  ;  whde,  on  the  other  band,  Druidiam,  ita  mya- 
■■iaa,  lU  doctrioe,  and  ita  prtaatkood,  waia  craaUy 
iMMibed,  aAd  citinguiabed  amid  alreanw  «f  btood. 

4.  Ortgtm  of  the  Gauls. 

Tnc  question  to  be  considered  her®  is  this,  whether 
there  existed  a  Gallic  family  distinct  from  the  other 
fawbea  of  natkma  in  Um  Waat,  and  whather  it  waa  di- 
vided into  two  race*.  The  proof*  which  w«  shall  ad- 
duce in  favour  of  the  afTirmative  arc  of  three  kinds: 
1st.  philological,  deduced  from  an  exanmiation  of  the 
primitive  langoages  of  the  wc^t  of  Europe :  2d,  hia- 
toncah  drawn  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers : 
3d,  likewise  historical,  deduced  from  national  tradi- 
HwQaola; 


flf  bmgtmgtM. 


In  ttie  countries  of  Europe,  callad  by  the  ancienta 
TfMMa/jna  G«mi  and  Brium,  embracing,  at  the  prea- 
ant  da?,  France,  Switzerland,  the  Low  Countrica,  and 

•.h.e  Bn:wi  I>k$,  varioaa  lai^agea  are  s|ioki n.  which 
aQ,  however,  range  themselves  under  two  great  ckaaea : 
aaa,  that  of  the  langoages  of  the  South,  drawa  its  ori- 
fia  frox  the  T>atin,  and  embraces  all  the  dialecta  of 
toe  Ro<u^u«  isid  Fruich  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  North- 
am  languages,  ia  descended  from  the  ancient  Teutonic 
m  Ciarnwn,  and  piwraiU  in  a  pan  of  Switxarland  and 
the  Low  Cwatnas.  in  England,  and  in  the  lowlanda 
of  Scotland.  Now  w«  know  hit^torically  that  the  Latin 
laaguage  was  iouoduced  into  G&ul  by  liie  lioraao 
aOM ;  we  know,  also,  that  the  Teutonic  langnagea, 
^tokeo  in  Gaol  and  in  BriUin,  may  be  in  like  manner 
tncod  to  the  cooqueau  of  the  Teutonic  or  German 
tn;Hs  ihe^  •.•*o  au;n  languagea,  therefore,  intro- 
duced frum  wiiwat,  are  atrangers  to  the  primitive 
0^>ulaticn,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  population  which  oc- 
cij;>:tHl  '.be  coni.U.e*  in  quf  stion  anterior  to  thc-se  con- 
But  m  the  mid-it  of  !iQ  many  uew-Ijatin  and 
aew-Teutontc  dialects,  wc  find  in  8ome  paitoofFnace 
•ad  Bntaw  Lbe  mmaioa  of  piimittve  languafaa,  com- 
aktety  diatioee  Awn  the  two  great  claaaaa  of  which  we 
Wv-;  i>!-t  made  meniioii.  Of  these,  Franco  cori'.ains 
tmc,  the  BasquA,  apokeu  lu  ih«s  western  Pyrenees,  and 
A*  flaa-Avten,  more  extensively  apiead  not  long  ago, 
bot  at  pceaent  confined  to  the  eitremity  of  ancient 
AnaoQca.  Bdtaio  Ukewiae  poasecsea  two,  the  WeUhf 


mham  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  called  by 
those  who  speak  it  the  Cvmraif;  and  the  Gaelic,  uaed 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  History 

gives  us  no  information  relative  to  these  ori^'iiiiii  Liu- 
guages,  whether  they  were  introduced  into  the  coun- 
triea  where  they  are  spoken  posterior  to  the  Nomas 
and  German  conquests  ;  neither  does  it  fiumsh  us 
with  any  grounds  for  surmising  by  whom  ihev  aught 
have  been  so  introduced  :  we  era  led«  therefore,  to  va* 
gard  them  aa  anterior  to  these  conquests,  and^  conae- 
quently,  aa  belonging  to  the  primitive  population,  llie 
'[Ueslion  of  antiijDiiy  being  thus  dispos^  of,  two  other 
mouiries  present  themselves.  1.  Did  these  languages 
belong  to  the  same  people  or  to  different  oueat  S. 
Have  wc  any  hihiurical  proofn  that  they  were  spukeu 
anterior  to  the  csiiibluikuent  of  ttie  Romans,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  Germans,  and  in  vsliat  portions  of 
territory  I  We  will  attempt  to  aolve  these  two  quea> 
tions  by  examining  each  of  theaa  languages  in  anc 
cession  ;  and  first,  we  will  remark,  that  llie  IJ.i-i-Bre- 
ton  attaching  itself  very  cioaely  to  tiie  Cytnrai^,  ihe 
original  idio(ns,of  which  we  are  speakincLare  reduced 
in  fact  to  three.  1.  The  Basque.  2.  The  GaUi^Qt 
GaUic,    3.  The  Cymraig  or  Cymric. 

I.  Of  the  Btuque  Language. 

Thia  language,  eaUad  Ettteara  by  the  peoplo  who 

S!>C:ik  It,  i?5  ii<(cd  in  some  cnrtoi.h  m  the  southeast  of 
Fr«uiec  and  uorlhcast  of  Spain,  un  both  sides  o!  the 
Pyrcnccit :  the  singularity  of  ita  radicals  and  lUs  gram- 
matical cooaUuetKm  distinguiah  it  no  leaa  from  the 
Cymric  and  GaUte  tongues,  than  from  the  derivativan 
of  the  Lacn  oT.d  Teutonic.  Its  antiquity  cannot  ba 
doubled,  wtien  wo  &eu  that  it  has  furnished  the  oldeat 
appellations  for  the  rivers,  mountainai  Mtiaa,  and  I 
of  ancient  Spain.  lu  g^t  entanaiao  ia  no  l«ai 
tain.  The  learned  reaearehaa  of  HumboUt  Save  din- 
covered  its  imprint  in  the  geographical  nomenctalure 
of  almost  the  whole  of  Spain,  especially  the  eaaterc 
and  eonthecn  proviDcea.  {Humiold:,  Pru/ung  4$f 
Un/ersuchungrv  nhrr  die  Urbewohner  HUpoHiCHa,  ttr- 
miUdst  lUr  Vojiktschen  Sprachi,  Berlin,  1821.)  In 
Gaul,  the  province  called  Aquitania  by  the  ivomana, 
HMi  floninMbmdod  batwean  the  PyiMeee  and  the 
eooTae  w  the  Oaronne,  preaaato  alao,  ia  ito  eatltaat 
LfL or  rajinv,  :i i ui  f  rous  traces  of  this  language.  Similar 
traces  may  be  found,  more  altered  and  of  rarer  occur- 
rence, it  ia  trao,  along  the  Mediterranean,  between  the 
Orieoul  Pyrence.<)  and  the  Amo,  to  the  rwion  called 
by  the  ancients  Lijjuria,  Cello- Liguria,  and  Ibero*L»- 
guria  A  largo  number  of  names  of  men,  dij/nitiei^ 
and  inatiiotionat  mentioned  in  biatocy  as  belon^i^g  to 
the  IbeiiaM,  or  alan  to  th*  Aqntoni  aw  aaaily 
pla  ned  by  the  aid  of  the  Basque  larrnncre.  F'cin  .'ill 
this  we  may  deduce  the  legitimate  presumpiiu.i  ■  hdX 
the  Ba«]noia«  remnant  of  the  ancient  Spanish  or  ii^ 
rian  language,  arid  th.f  ympulatiAD  who  qieak  it  at  the 
preaent  day  are  a  itagu  enl  of  the  Ihanan  laoa.  9. 
That  this  race,  in  lanijuage  at  least,  had  nothing;  in 
cooimoa  with  the  nations  speakinj?  the  Gaelic  and 
Oyade.  That  they  occupied,  m  Gaul,  the  tm 
giaatMlltona  of  Aquitania  and  Gallic  Liguia. 

2.  Of  thr  Gddic  fir  (7alltc  (omeue. 

The  Gaelic  or  Gallic,  accordiug  to  the  mode  of 
pronottnoing  the  name,  ia  spoken  in  tlie  bighlanda  of 

Scotland,  in  Ireland,  the  llebridea,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.  There  w  no  trace  of  any  other  idiom  having 
been  in  use  previously  in  these  qnartcrs,  since  most 
of  the  danominationa  of  placea,  communities,  and  io- 
dividuahi  haloog  exetoaively  to  thie  hmguage.  If  w» 
follow  ita  vesligcfl  hy  means  of  gcograpTucai  and  hia* 
torical  nomonclatuies,  we  will  hnd  thai  the  Gaelic 
has  prevailed  in  the  whole  of  t)w  lowlanda  of  Scotland 
and  in  England,  whence  it  appears  to  have  been  driven 
otU  by  the  Cymric  tongue  :  we  may  leca^ae  it 
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in  •  portion  of  the  south,  and  in  all  the  east  of  Gaol, 

in  upper  ttatv,  in  Tllyria,  and  in  central  and  western 
Spain.  It  IS  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces,  how- 
ever, of  Gaul  that  bear  the  most  evident  marks  of  the 
latagc  of  this  tongue.  It  it  onljr  by  the  aid  of  a 
ulic  gloffsary  that  we  ean  dbcorer  the  signification 
of  geographical  names,  dignities,  institutions,  individu- 
als, dec  ,  belonging  to  the  primitive  population  of  this 
country.  Still  AraMT,  the  JNtfWW  of  the  east  and  south 
r>f  France  at  the  present  day  swarms  with  words  that 
arc  Blraiirfers  to  the  Latin,  and  which  are  discovered 
to  be  tiikcn  from  the  Gaolic  toiigiic.  from  these 
f«ct»  wc  may  deduce  the  following  inferences  :  1 .  that 
die  nee  whfeh  ipoke  Gtelie,  In  dlettni  ages,  occu- 
pied tlie  British  isles  and  Gaul,  and  that  from  this 
centre  the  language  spread  itself  over  many  cantons 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Illyria.  2.  Tint  it  preceded  ill 
Briuin  the  race  which  spoke  the  Connie. 

3.  Of  the  Cymric  tonfrue. 

Thai  part  of  Britain  which  is  called  the  country  or 
nineipality  of  Wales,  is  inhabited,  as  is  well  known, 
BV  e  people  who  bear  in  their  motliBr»Uii|wae  the  moe 
«ii  Cymri  or  Kymri ;  and  fiwm      most  dietairt  period 

they  hiive  known  no  other.  Andicnlic  lit(r.-iry  monu- 
ments attest  that  this  language,  the  Cymrmg  or  Cym- 
m,  wae  cultiveted  with  rreat  ^ciat  about  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  not  only  within  the  actual  limits  of 
the  principality  of  Wales,  but  along  the  whole  west- 
em  coast  of  England,  while  the  An(,'lo-.*^axoiis,  n  fler- 
iBMiic  popoletion,  occupied  by  conquest  the  centre  and 
the  eaat.  An  examinetioti  of  the  gcographkel  and  his- 
torical noiiicnclaiurcs  of  Britain,  anterior  to  the  arrival 
of  its  German  inviider,*,  proves  also,  that,  before  this 
I,  the  Cymric  {)revaikd  (hroughoot  the  whole 

it  led  ei 


•OQtbem  pert  of  the  ialernl,  where  it  hed  eneeeeded  to 

the  Gaelic,  whfeh  had  been  henMied  to  the  north.  We 

heve  already  jitnted,  that  tlie  Has-nreton  >r  \:-n  l  ic 
tongue,  spoken  in  a  part  of  Brittany,  was  a  Cymric 
dialert.  The  intermixture  of  a  great  namherof  Lethfl 
and  Frrnrh  words  has  altered,  it  is  trnc,  the  aspect 
of  this  dialect  ;  yet  historical  tnonumcnt"!  hear  full  tes- 
timony to  the  fact,  that,  almut  the  tifth  century,  it  was 
elmoet  identkaUy  the  Mme  with  that  of  the  Mleod  of 
Britain,  aince  the  nativea  of  thia  laland,  who  fled  to 
Armorica  to  escape  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  f  -  n  '  tn 
this  latter  rountrv,  it  m  Haid,  a  people  who  spoke  the 
same  language  with  t  h  i  »el«oa.  {Ai^mtlgf  Mititrtr 
itUc»,  vol  3,  p.  157.)  'I'he  names,  moreover,  drawn 
from  geocrraphy  and  history,  clearly  show,  that  this 
idiom  was  epoken  anterior  to  the  fifth  cpntiirv  m  the 
whole  of  the  west  and  north  of  Gaul.  This  tract  of 
country  then,  aa  sfell  as  the  aovthern  portion  of  the 
iaie  of  Britain,  must  have  been  anciently  peopled  bv 
the  race  that  spoke  the  Cymric  tongue.  But  what 
is  the  seneric  name  of  this  racet  It  it  the  Armori- 
mil — Is  it  the  Breton  J— Armoriean,  which  signifies 
••maTitime,*'  is  a  local,  not  a  generic,  appellation; 
while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  lircton  appears  to  have  been 
QOthing  more  than  the  name  of  a  particular  tribe.  We 
will  adopt  then,  provisorily,  as  the  true  nanM  of  Ihie 
IBce,  that  of  Cymriy  which  from  the  fi.xth  century  has 
•erred  lo  designate  it  in  the  isk-  of  Britain. — As  re- 
gards the  two  idioms  of  the  Cytnnr  and  rincl^r,  it  may 

not  be  amiss  to  slate  the  following  ceueral  particulara. 
The  beaja  of  both  ia  nndoobtedly  the  oame,  and  both 

sfiring  from  some  common  tonf^ur.  'Rv  the  side,  how- 
ever, of  this  striking  similitude  in  the  roots  and  in  the 
general  system  of  m  eompoaitlon  of  Words,  we  can- 
not fait  to  obeervo  great  diacrcpance^  in  the  gram- 
OMtieal  atmetofe,  discrepances  essential  in  ihetr  char- 
artcr,  and  which  constitute  two  distinct  language?, 
two  separate  tongues,  though  sisters  to  each  Otlier,  and 
Mt  two  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  tfriioold  also 
be  remarked,  that  the  Gallic  and  the  Cvmric  heloni:  tr 
ttiat  great  family  of  languages,  the  source  of  which  is 


connected  by  philologists  with  the  Skneeritv  the  oe 

cient  and  sacred  idiom  of  Irjr!  n 

Having  completed  our  cTammation  of  the  language* 
in  question,  we  may  deduce  from  this  review  of  them 
the  following  biatorical  inferencee.  1.  An  Iberian  pap- 
ulation, distinet  from  the  Oallte,  inhiibited  eerend  can* 
tons  in  the  fionth  of  Gaul,  nndf-r  the  n.^mrs  of  .tgui- 
t*n%  and  Lxgures.  2.  The  Guliic  population,  properly 
so  called,  was  divided  into  Galli  and  Cymri.  3.  The 
Galli  had  preceded  the  Cymri  on  the  soil  of  Britain, 
and  probably  also  on  that  of  Gaul.  4.  The  Galli  aitd 
the  C'ymri  formed  two  rKeS,  belo|l{giBg  tO  OQO  Mid  the 
same  human  family. 

II.  Prwfadmmijroma^fi  Grtek  «md  lUmm  kuto- 


1.  <7«0i«  JVklwM  kyoN^  lie  ilfpw. 

acknowledges  throofhoat  the  whole  extent 
of  Gaul,  w  'h  'hr  single  exception  of  the  proTincc  of 
Nsrbonne,  tiirte  nations,  "  ditfcnng  in  langua|;e,  in- 
stitutions, and  laws  :  the  .Aqaitani,  dwelling  bctw  ecn 
the  Pyieneea  and  the  Gaionne ;  the  Beigm,  occupyii^ 
the  nortlieni  pene  of  the  coimti^,  fWnn  the  RhiM  to 
the  Marnc  and  Seine;  and  the  Galli,  called  qUo  Cel- 
tae,  established  in  the  central  quarter  of  the  land." 
He  gives  to  these  three  communities,  taken  collect* 
ively,  the  general  name  of  Galli,  which  in  this  case 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  geographical  deffiornation. 
Straho  adopts  tlie  divinion  of  (.^irsar,  but  with  an  irn- 

Srtant  change.  In  place  of  limiting  the  Belgae,  as 
Bear  doea,  to  the  eoono  of  tbo  Seia  ,  bo  odds  to 
them,  under  the  name  of  paroceanites,  or  mnrifime 
(T(2,>(J^>al  (V(jv),  all  the  tribes  established  between  the 
mouih  of  this  river  and  that  of  the  I.ioire,  and  known 
in  Gallic  geography  by  the  appellatioa  of  Armoricmt$t 
which  equally  signtfiee  ** maritime,**  and  of  which  the 
term  paroceanites  appears  to  he  merely  a  Greek  Iraoa- 
lation.  This  arrangement  of  Strabo'a  merila  the  great- 
er attention*  not  only  because  thst  greot  ^eogrnphet 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  authors  who 
bad  written  upon  Gaul,  but  aUo  derived  much  infoi- 
mation  from  the  travels  of  P>Midonius,  atul  the  la- 
boura  of  the  learned  among  the  people  of  M«a«tlia 
or  Maraeillee.  Theae  two  opiniona,  however,  rdettre 
to  the  Beli:.T,  may  be  ea.sily  reconciled,  as  wo  shall  see 
in  the  sequel.  Tbe  geographers  of  a  later  period,  Me- 
la, Pliny,  Ptolemy,  dec  ,  either  conform  to  tbe  etbno 
gra[)hlc  division  given  by  Ctnsar,  or  to  the  one  traced 
by  Au^njstus  after  the  reduction  of  Gaul  to  a  Komao 
province.  In  all  this  the  Narbonnaise  is  not  compTO> 
bended:  now,  we  find  to  the  ancient  writers  that  it 
eontamed.  beaidea  tbe  Celtv  or  Oafli,  Lignriana,  eirm^ 

errs  (othr  Hauls  thi porf^vr'r. — Strttk.,  187).  and  also 
J^hocean  Greeks,  who  composed  the  population  <rf 
Massilia  and  ile  dependeneiea.— There  exK^ted  ibett, 
in  the  indigenous  population  of  Gaul,  fonr  diiferent 
branches:  1.  The  Aquitani ;  8.  The  Ligurct ;  8. 
The  Galli  or  Ccllir  ;  4    The  nrlffat.^W9  Will  OOH 

aider  each  of  these  m  succession 

1.  The  AquU'ini. 

The  Aquitani,"  observe*  Straho  (189. — Id..  17S\ 
"differ  essentially  from  the  Gallic  race,  not  only  tr 
language,  but  also  in  phyaical  confonnatton  :  they  iw- 
semMe  Uie  Iberiana  more  than  the^  do  the  Oanb.** 
Ho  adds,  that  the  contrast  afforded  hv  tw  o  Gallic  rm 
lions  confined  within  the  limits  of  Aquiiania.  made  tb« 
diattnettve  feataWK  of  thn  race  we  are  considering  the 
more  tipparent.     According  to  Ceaar,  tbe  Aquitani 
had,  besides  a  peculiar  dialect,  inntitulions  of  a  pecu- 
liar and  separate  char.icti  r      .\ow,  hifitorrral  facte 
show  that  theae  inatitotions  bore,  for  tbe  inost  part,  the 
sfamp  of  the  Iberian  ebaracttr:  that  the  noliotmi  dnwe 
v  ;^  n  rrian  ;  thai  there  existed  Stronger  ties  of  amity 
I  and  sUiance  between  theAqaitaniau  and  Ibetian  tnboo. 
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flnn  b«twe«Q  the  foimer  and  the  Otab,  who  were 
Mpmicd  fr«n  than  merely  by  the  OaiwuM ;  in  fine, 
All  thefr  virttaes  and  their  vices  w*r»  uviinilsted  in 

the  cIf«o«t  manner  to  thai  standard  of  l'  m'i'  iii>d  evil 
^pwiuies  which  appears  to  have  constituted  ine  moral 
tfp»  of  the  rberiu  reee.  Wo  find,  then,  a  rnncordance 
Vtvrferi  the  proofs  drawn  from  history  and  tliosc  de- 
dticed  from  an  examination  of  languages :  the  Aqui- 


Thc  T.\;rMTe9,  whorti  the  Greeks  call  Ligyes,  arc  des- 
caled by  Sir«bo  ss  itUangers  to  Gaul.    S«xtU8  Avi- 
enos.  whose  Isbours  were  based  upon  documents  which 
had  beM  left  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  who,  OHiee- 
qoentlr,  most  have  been  pat  in  possession  of  much 
rajiia.'ilf  matter  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of 
foena,  places  the  pimitive  aeeta  of  the  Ibeh  m  the 
Miibspeat  af  Spain,  wlienNt  after  a  long  soeeetaion 
of  conf  :ct».  the  invasion  of  the  conqticring  Cells  had 
comp(?li«<i  thciii  to  remove.    (<4»£;t.,  v.  132,  ac^q.) 
Slaidiaiwia  of  Byzantium  also  places  in  the  aoothwest 
d  Sfmm,  mat  Tartessus,  a  city  of  lha  Ii8iin%  which 
ka«Mb  liff$tmi  (AijvfiTivn).    Thoeydtdea  aiibse- 
^uently  »how>      the  I. injures,  expelled  from  the  south- 
western part  of  the  peninsula,  arriving  un  the  eastern 
fciiAiii  of  the  Sieons  or  Segre,  and  driving  away  in 
their  turn  the  nation  of  the  Sicani.    {Thiuyd  ,  6,  2.) 
He  does  not  give  this  as  a  simple  tradiuon,  but  as 
an  inrontestibie  fact.    Ephorus  and  Philistus  of  Syra- 
ansa  haid  thoawna  biuniaga  in  then  writines,  and  Stn> 
he  baKevea  tlvt  iIm  Sieani  ware  originally  Ibedana. 
TIk'  !5i<-»tii,  driven  from  their  country,  forced  their 
WAV  Thro  iirM  il»e  eastern  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  trav- 
erw^  ^.-'f-  Medilananaaa  aheie  of  Gaul  and  entered 
haky.  The  Ufwaa  mnat  baie  followed  them,  since 
wo  fmi  Ae  tatler  marly  at  the  aane  time  spread  over 
fhewVj'e  G&Ilic  and  Italun  codsls.  from  the  Pyrenees 
ao  (u-  w  Ui«  Arno.    We  know,  by  the  unanimous  tc»- 
tiaMoy  of  the  aiicient  writeia,  tmt  the  west  and  the 
centre  of  Spain  had  been  conquered  by  the  Celtx  or 
Gmlli ;  bat  we  arc  uninformed  as  to  the  period  wtien 
this  took  place     The  movements  of  the  Sicani  and 
Lifarea  abow  oa  that  the  invaaioa  waa  made  by  the 
weatatn  paaaaa  of  the  Pyraneaa,  and  fha  the  Iberian 
trni»^«  drn  tn  hack  on  tlic  eastern  coast,  began  to  move 
«Wi-A&r<i  lata  Ciaul  and  even  Italy.    They  fumiah  us 
also  with  an  sppmimation  to  the  date  when  this  took 
alaea :  the  Sicani,  expelled  from  Italy,  ae  they  had 
Man  from  Spain,  seiaca  upon  the  island  of  Sicilv  about 
the  year  U(>0  B.C.  (Frrref,  (Euvr.  compl ,  vol.  4,  p. 
Mi),  wQicb  places  the  irruption  of  the  Celta  into  Ibe- 
tb  ahoot  the  sixteenth  century  bafora  the  Christian 
eft. — Ailhoo^  after  what  ha<i  been  said,  the  Iberian 
enein  of  the  uigurcs  appears  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
ivach  of  doubt,  it  must  nevertheless  he  acknowledged, 
lhac  thacr  mannan  M  not  bear  ao  atnM^  an  Ihwiaa 
alawp  an  tfaaae  of  ibe  Aqaitaoi :  the  reaaon  wotiM 
seem  lo  b*.  that  they  did  not  preserve  themselves 
from  foreign  ukt^imixture.    History  tells  us  of  power* 
M  Cdne  trihes  iotennmgled  with  them  in  Cdto-Li- 
fwio,  baMsean  riie  Alps  and  the  Rhone  ;  nt  a  <!titl  la- 
ter period,  IbOT»>Ligttna,  between  the  Rhone  and 
Spain,  was  sobjugalcd  almost  entirely  by  a  people  who 
vwre  total  att^ers  to  the  Ligures,  and  who  bore  the 
Moae  «f  Vokn.  The  date  of  thia  invaaion  of  tba 
Vote*  into  fbf  nvI.i^njfiA  (now  Lani^uedoc)  cannot  be 
vTiih  any  prtciiion.    The  most  ancient  recitals, 
wbatber  mytbologKsl  or  bistori«al«  and  the  peripluses 
4mm  to  Ihet  of  £cyiaz,  which  appaara  to  have  been 
wriaan  aboart  SSQ  B.C.,  make  mantf-Hi  only  of  the 

lifures.  Klesyces,  Bebryceg,  and  Sode»,  in  the  whole 
tM^jrt :  the  Elcsycoa  are  even  represented  as  a  pow- 
crtj  jwn.  wmo  eapital  NariM  (now  Nurboime) 
ieartifacd  in  conmietce  and  in  arms  About  the  year 
»  Velos  Tactoaagea,  inhabiting  what  m  now 
Ytt 


upper  Lansnedoc,  are  tanderad  ooo^ienona  aH  of  a 
sudden,  anfl  for  the  first  time,  by  an  expedition  which 
they  sent  into  Greece.    {Juttin,  24,  4.  —  Strabo, 

187.)  All  Lit  llie  year  218,  at  the  time  of  Ilaniiibars 
pasaagc,  the  Voles  Arecomki,  inhabiting  lower  Lan* 
guedoc,  are  alao  eitad  (£m».,  SI,  jM)  aa  a  numeiona 
people,  g'iving  the  law  throughout  all  the  sunounding 
couniry.  It  is,  then,  between  340  and  *B1  ihat  we 
must  place  the  arrival  of  the  Volcai  and  the  conqneat 
of  Ibero-Liguxia. — The  mantiacripts  of  Caaar»  in 
speaking  of  the  Vole*,  Inve  indtf^ntly  Kob«  or  Vet' 
S(r..  Ausonius  (C/ar.  Urh.  Narb.,  9)  informs  us,  that 
the  primitive  name  of  the  Tectosagcs  was  Bolga  ;  and 
Cicero  (Pro  JIf .  Fonteio. — Dom.  Btnig  ,  Ree.  iet  fftst., 
&c.,  p.  666)  calls  them  Belgo.  Saint  Jerome  relates, 
that  the  idiom  of  their  coloniea  established  lu  Guh- 
tia  in  Asia  Minor,  was  still  in  his  time  the  same  with 
that  of  Treves,  the  capital  of  the  Beigs,  and  Saint 
Jnronie  had  ttavellad  both  in  Ganl  and  the  Eaat. 
{Hieron.,  I  3,  Cammrnt.  Epul.  ai  Galal ,  c  3  )  Af- 
ter this,  it  is  hardly  permitted  us  to  doubt  but  that  the 
Vokai  ware  Belg»,  or,  lather,  that  these  two  namea 
were  one  and  the  aainn  ;  ^nd  the  details  of  their  his* 
tory.  for  they  played  an  important  part  in  the  aflairs  ol 
(Janl,  furnish  numerous  proofmin  support  of  thi  ir  Bel- 
gic  origin.  We  must  therefore  separate  this  people 
from  the  Ligarian  population,  with  which  they  have 
nothing  in  common — -In  conclusion,  we  infi-r,  thai  die 
Ltgures  were  Ibenans  ;  a  second  accordaucc  of  his- 
tory with  philological  inductions. — Wo  have  therefore 
ramaining  only  the  GalU  or  Cella,  and  the  Iklga.-,  aa 
eentaininff  the  aleninnle  of  tlw  QaUk  population  prop- 
adjr  ao  cBund. 

8.  CeUa. 


Then  ia  no  naeeaaity  whatever  for  oui  demanBtra> 
ting  the  identity  of  the  Celtw  and  Galli ;  it  ia  giten 

as  fully  established,  by  all  the  ancient  writers.  Tli« 
signification,  however,  of  the  term  Celt  ia  a  subject 
open  to  inquiry.  Cesar  informs  us  (B.  G^.,  1,  I),  that 
it  is  drawn  from  tlic  bnguago  of  the  Gauls  :  and,  in 
fact,  it  dooa  indeed  belong;  to  the  present  Gallic  idiom, 
in  which  ceilt  and  cciltach  nitan  "  im  inhabitant  of  t!i'j 
foteata."  Thia  aigmficatioa  leads  to  the  presumption 
that  the  name  waa  a  local  one,  and  waa  a|^lied  either 
to  a  tribe,  or  to  a  confederation  of  tribes,  occupying 
certain  cantons  ;  and  that  u  consequently  had  a  special 
and  reatiieted  meaning.  Indeed,  the  great  Gallic  coo- 
federations  were  for  the  noat  pait  locaL  l^e  teati- 
mony  of  Strabo  may  be  eited  m  aopport  of  thia  hy 
pothesis.  The  geographer  informs  us,  that  the  Gauls 
of  the  ptovmce  of  Narbonne  were  formerly  called 
Caita;  ud  diet  the  Greeks,  particularly  the  Massilt- 
ots,  entering  into  commercial  relations  with  them  be- 
fore becoming  acijuainled  with  the  other  nations  of 
Gatil,  erroneoustv  took  their  name  aa  the  con,  i 
Mllation  for  the  whole  Gallic  race.  {SUak,  ltt9.} 
Sonie,  and  Ephorus  among  the  real,  even  extended  it 
beyond  the  limits  of  Giuil,  and  made  of  it  a  peo^^mph- 
ical  denomination  for  ^11  the  races  of  the  Wtst. 
{Strab.,  34.)  NotwiUisUndmg,  however,  these  crro* 
ncous  idess,  which  throw  much  obseori^  OTW  the  ae* 
counts  of  the  Greek  writers,  many  authora  of  thia  na- 
tion speak  of  the  Ccitat  in  tho  sjiccial  Hnd  limited  sense 
which  accords  with  the  opinion  of  Strabu.  Poiybiua 
(8,  37)  places  them  "sround  Narbo  ,"  Diodorua  Sico- 
lu=  (!'\  '''i).  "  above  Ma«isi!ia,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, between  the  Alps  lii.d  Pyrenees  Aristotle  {Gen. 
Anim.,  2,  8),  '*  above  Iberia  ;"  Dionysius  Pene;.n  its, 
"  b<^ond  the  aourcea  of  the  Po"  (v.  280).  Finally, 
Eustathius,  in  hia  commentary  on  the  laat-mentioned 
writer,  revives  the  vulvar  error,  which  attributes  to  the 
whole  of  Gaul  the  name  of  a  single  canton.  Vagne 
though  they  are,  these  designations  appe.ir  clearly  to 
specify  the  country  situate  between  the  I.igurian  froo- 
tier  to  the  east,  the  Garonne  to  the  aouth,  the  pla 
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M  the  A  rentMn  Mountains  to  the  wMt,  u^tbe  oe««n 
n>  th«  poitb :  tU  tlus  tnet,  and  Um  ooact  ukewin  of 
the  Medilemnein,  so  mipradiMtive  ind  wid  at  the 

prtM-nt  (lav,  wi  Tf  for  a  loii^;  lime  covered  with  dense 
forests.    (Liv.,  5,  34.)    Plutarch  places  aiau  betweeu 
die  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  earliest  ages,  a  people 
called  Ccliorii.    (Vtt  Carmll.)  This  race  is  thought 
by  fome  to  have  forine<)  part  of  the  league  orconfeder- 
ation  of  the  Ccltx,  lor  lor  signifies  "elevated,"'  and  also 
mouotain,"  and  hence  Ceitor  is  suppoeed  todestg- 
.'.ate  an  inhabitant  of  ths  woody  rooontdiM.   Thda  It 
vvoiild  seem  that  the  Celtic  confederation,  in  the  time 
of  lis  neatest  power,  was  subdivided  into  Celts  of  the 
plain  luid  Ceka  of  tfie  mountain.   Historiam  maiii' 
reously  inform  us,  that  it  was  the  Celts  who  conquered 
the  west  and  the  centre  of  Spain ;  and,  in  fact,  we 
find  their  name  attached  to  great  masses  of  the  Oallo- 
Iberian  population,  such  as  the  Celt-Ibai»  a  mixture  of 
Calta  and  Iberiam,  wto  occupied  the  cenKe  of  the 
peninsula ;  and  the  Celtici,  who  had  seized  upon  the 
northwest.    It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  ittvasion 
mil!!:  have  commenced  with  the  Gallic  tribes  nearest 
liie  Pvnneaaw  The  Caltic  confederatkm,  bmravar,  did 
not  anno  aeeom|>1fah  ihb  eonquest ;  oAor  GaUie  triboo 
cither  accom[)arni  !  .  '  Ibllowed  thera  :  witness,  for  ex- 
ample, the  p«oj)le  csiabliahed  in  what  is  now  Gallicia, 
am  was  anciently  deooouiialod  Oalloecta,  and  who,  as 
IS  well  known,  belonged  to  tht?  general  Gallic  race. 
Thus  much  for  Spain. — As  lor  upper  Italy,  tJiough 
twice  inundated  l)y  transalpine  nations,  it  presents  no 
trace  of  the  name  of  Celt :  do  tribe,  no  tenitoiy,  no 
liver,  recallt  rhetr  pecoliar  appelhtion.  Everywhere 
and  on  everv  orcisinn  we  meet  merely  with  thf  n- 
eral  natiiu  ol  Gauls.    'I'hf  word  ('«  lt:i'  became  itnown 
to  the  Romans  only  at  a  lu'e  ]u-riiKi  — .Vs  to  thp  asser- 
tion of  Ca-8ar,  that  the  Gauls  were  called  in  their  own 
language  Celts',  it  i<i  possible  that  the  Roman  com* 
mandi-r.  riiorr  uicipied  with  roinbat in;x  the  Gauls  than 
studying  iheir  language  and  institutions,  and  finding, 
in  elTcct,  that  the  word  Ceft  waa  Oalli^  and  recog- 
nised by  the  naiit<!  for  one  of  their  national  denomi- 
nations, may,  Without  farther  investigaiton,  hav«  con- 
cluded that  the  two  terms  were  synonymous.    It  is 
poaaible,  too,  that  the  Gatila  of  the  eaatero  and  central 
•eetions  may  have  adopted,  in  their  coroinoreMl  and 
politii^al  reliiu'ons  with  the  Greeks,  a  name  by  whp  h 

the  latter  were  accustomed  to  designate  them  ;  just  aa  i  .*o  called :  3.  That  the  language  o(  this  race  was  one, 
we  sec,  in  our  own  days,  some  of  the  tribes  of  Amer- 
ica and  Africa,  accepting,  under  similar  circumstances, 
appellations  which  arc  either  quite  iiictact  or  else  totally 


lo  have  been  comparatively  recent  iu  Gaul,  wbea  ( 
trasted  with  tbat  of  the  CeUs,  L^iee,  4kc.  Thm 
Belgv  bad  estaWiAed  ilieaiaoWea  in  BritaiB  tm  tlM 

southrm  coast  of  the  islaud,  in  the  midst  of  the  Crttori 
race,  who  were  not  of  Gallic  origiu  ;  fur  tii«  Gailic 
nee  were  by  this  time  driven  to  the  mnth,  beyond  tlw 
Frith  of  Forth.   Neither  Cmw  nor  Tacitus  has  re- 
marked any  difference  of  origin  or  language  between 
these  Urctons  and  the  Beigs.    The  names  ot  iiidiTid- 
uals,  moreover,  as  well  as  those  of  a  local  nature  in 
the  cantons  occupied  bf  the  two  races,  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  language,  the  Cymric.    In  Gaul  C««ar 
iias  given  the  Seine  nod  Marne  as  the  southern  limtla 
of  the  Belgs.    Strabo  adds  to  this  Belgic:*  mnolhet 
which  he  eatti  Panetam/i  or  M^rikng^  and  whidh 
comprebenda  the  tribee  aitoafte  to  the  weat,  between 
tlie  mouth  of  tlic  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire,  that  is 
to  say,  the  tribes  which  (J»sar  awl  Uio  olbei  Koataa 
writers  eaM  Armoriean,  from  a  Gaelic  term  which  aig^ 
.nifies  "wuirjfrmr."    The  le^tmlonv  of  (\t»ar  is  un- 
doubtedly hard  lo  be  contested  in  wnai  relates  to  Gaul. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  Strabo  was  acquainted 
with  the  wrttinga  of  the  Mae<ihet>>  he  htd  atadie^  thn 
weifca  of  Poajdenhie.  that  eolefainted  Cheeh,  who  had 
traversed  Gaul,  in  the  time  of  .Marius,  as  a  man  oi 
iearmng  and  a  philosopher.    There  must,  uf  uece«»ty, 
have  beien  a  great  many  points  of  resemblance  betweeo 
the  Armoriean  tribes  and  the  Bel^'K  to  induce  Posido- 
nms  and  iSlrai>o  to  declare  ibcm  members  of  one  atui 
the  same  race  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  must  have 
been  aooie  very  markad  diffiwencea  which  oouU  lead 
Caaar  to  mahe  two  diathiet  Balhme  of  them.    An  ex- 
amination of  historical  facts  shows  us  the  .\rinorican 
tribes  united  in  a  sort  of  political  and  indepeotieul  coo- 
fedcntion,  bat,  in  the  ei— t  ai  wars  and  general  alii* 
aneea,  ani^iiig  iheniaalme  more  willingly  to  the  Belga 
than  to  the  race  of  the  Gaols.    Again,  a  philological 
investigation  [)rov(-.s  that  the  same  language  was  spoken 
in  Belgica  in  the  Ume  of  Cesar  as  m  that  of  Strabo. 
We  may  hence  boUIy  eonelnde,  that  the  Arworirane 

and  the  Ik-lfn>"  were  two  rorrnnrnitir^  or  ronfedorations 
of  the  same  race,  which  liati  arnveu  m  iiaul  at  two 
different  periods :  we  may  also  infer  still  farther  ;  1 
Tbit  the  north  and  west  of  Ganl,  and  Ihe  eouth  ol 
Britain,  were  peopled  by  one  and  theeame  face,  form- 
nfr  the  sceond  branch  of  the  Gallic  population  properly 


erroneous.  From  what  has  thus  far  been  remarked,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  1.  That  the  name  Celt  bad, 
among  the  Gaols,  a  limited  and  toeal  applteatkm.  S. 

That  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  denominnfed  Cel- 
tic dwelt  in  part  araong  the  Ligures,  in  pirt  between 
the  Cevennea  and  the  uaronne,  and  alimg  the  Arver- 
nian  plateau  and  the  ocean.  3.  That  the  Celtic  con- 
federation exhausted  its  strength  in  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  .'^[lain,  and  took  no  share  COmOflMnlly  in 
'WO  successive  invasions  of  lialy. 

4.  Belga. 

The  Belgse  are  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  forming  part  of  the  Gallic  race. 
The  wflid  BeIgM  belongs  to  the  Cymric  idiom,  in  which, 
undttr  the  form  Betfriatdd,  the  radical  of  which  is  Belfr, 
.1  sii/iiitles  "  wiirlike  "  It  would  seem,  then,  that  this 
was  not  a  generic  appellation,  but  a  title  of  some  mill- 
tuy  ezpedttion,  aome  armed  confederation.  It  t«  a 
i»tnir.jr;r  to  the  present  Gaelic  dialect  (for  fn/j".  "a 
sack,"  has  nothing  to  do  w  ith  the  present  inquiry),  but 
not  to  the  national  traditions  of  the  Gaelic  race,  as  etill 
existing,  in  which  the  Bolg  or  Fir-Bolg  ptay  an  ha- 
portant  part,  as  eonqnerort  come  (Vom  the  monflia  of 
the  Rhine  into  nncient  Trrland.    The  name  of  Hi  1 


the  fragments  of  whieh  are  preserved  in  two  cant 

of  ancient  Armorica  and  in  the  island  of  Bntiiin  3. 
That  the  generic  name  of  the  race  is  cnttrtriy  uuJtiwwji 
to  118,  as  far  as  history  is  concerned  ;  bak l' 
givaa  it  to  us  under  the  form  of  Cymrt. 

2.  Gallic  Nations  <■•[  f'  r  't/, 

I'ho  most  credible  of  the  learned  iioiaaus  wbo  liau- 
dled  the  sobjeet  of  early  IteUao  history,  recogniaed  two 
distinct  conquests  of  upper  Italyby  nations  whirh  hui 
migrated  from  ancient  Gaul.  The  first  of  ihe*e  lU' 
roads  they  carried  hock  to  tiie  earliest  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  West ;  and  they  designated  theae  fim 
tvanaalpine  eonqnenre  by  the  appeUattOB  id  **CM. 
Garils,"  Veterrs  Callt,  to  distincruish  them  from  liie 
iran&alpuie  invaders  wiio  achieved  the  feocoiid  conqueoit. 
This  Istter  conqMet,  being  the  mate  recent  of  the  two, 
is  the  better  known.  It  c— imeneed  in  the  vesr  5S7 
B.C.,  under  the  condoet  of  (he  IKturigan  BeHoveaoa, 
and  It  was  continued  by  the  successive  inva!<:ons  of 
four  other  bande,  daring  the  space  of  aixty-aiz  yeaxs.'* 
Firtl  tm^wett.  'neae  OM  Osub,  eeeordiog  to  llm 
ancient  writers,  wore  the  anrrstors  of  the  Untbriaoa. 
Cornelius  Bacchus,  iho  frecdaian  of  iiyUa,  is  cited  by 
Solinus  (c.  8)  as  liAving  fully  esUblished  this  point. 
Thfa  waa  also  tto  oninion  maintained  tqr  C^ipbo,  the 
prBeeptor  of  Infhis  Offsar,  and  who,  ban)  in  (Jiaalpin 

1  I  !i      r  r  Val  Iv  directed  his  careful  attention  to  thr 


iiif  ivmuv  uuu  ,1111  ii  iii  in  uinu.  1  ne  name  or  lii  '  ^  r  ,  >i,ni  yiri 'niuv  airecieu  ni»  careiui  aueniion  to  tlir 
was  unknown  to  the  Greek  writers  ;  it  a{^ars,  imleed,  \  history  of  bis  own  nation,    isidotua  Uitewise  adoplfld 
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K  (thifr  ,9,^)  ;  as  did  also  Solinus  and  Servius.  The 
Graek  whien  abo  foUowed  ui  tbe  same  train,  with 
fair  mmytiaw,  aatwttlialMidiiig  as  ctymoiovjr  vcrf 

popular  in  Greece,  which  made  the  word  Umbrian 
(Oinbruo)  lo  be  diirired  from  'Ofi^iOf,  "  a  ahowcr," 
**ia»,**  beeaaee  the  nation  in  queaiion  had,  according 
aooM,  BBcapei  fioa  a  detof*.   The  Umbnana  ware 
Wfirfed  aa  om  af  Aa  laeat  aaciral  natieiH  of  Itafy. 
{FUn..  «.  \  A  —F>orus,  1,  17.)    After  long  and  bloody 
conflict?,  thpf  drove  the  Hicnli  from  tbe  country  around 
tb«  Po     Now,  as  the  Siculi  pasaed  into  Sicily  about 
1364  B  C  .  ibt>  rn>bri&ii  inv!i?ioii  may  have  taken 
pUct  m  vin:  course  of  ibe  I5lh  ctulun'     Tliey  be- 
came a  Teiy  powerful  race,  and  tbeir  sway  rxU'nded 
ftom  ibe  aner  to  the  lower  aaa,  a»  far  aoutb  as  the 
Madtoaf Ula  TSmt aad  TreMo.  Tba  Btrariaa  power 
erentuatly  put  an  end  to  thoir  widp-sprcad  dominion. 
Tke  word*  Utmkri^  Ond/n.  %nA  Ominm^  by  which  ihe 
BooMM  aal  iho  QfOaks  designated  this  people,  would 
•eem  to  bave  been  nothing  eke  bat  the  Gaelic  iim^a 
or  Amkrm  which  signifies  "  valiant,"  *'  nofcle and  to 
1  <?t-ii  appropnrtUd  to  itsill  as  a  riulilar)'  title  by 
■RDc  WTadiog  horde. — Tbe  geographical  diviaion  ea- 
tdbldhaJ  hf  «m  UnibriuM  ia  not  omy  in  eonfMnitj 
with  the  cnstoms  of  the  Gallic  race  Hut  br!r»ng8  lo 
thetf  ^tij  language.    Umbna  vim  divided  into  three 
Oll-OaiMt,  «r  "  High  Umbria,"  which 
t  titt  neoitaiiiaat  comtiy  batiraeB  tba  Apaa* 
:  aad  file  Ionian  Sea :  f**Omma,  or  **  Low  tTiB' 
bm,"  which  tmbracfd  the  country  around  tbe  Po: 
aed  YU-Ombna^  or  "  Uinbria  along  tbe  shore,"  which 
last,  at  a  later  period,  became  Etruria.    Although  tbe 
Etnir.^T  iiifliit'nce  producf  d  a  rapid  change  in  the  tan- 
pnS"-  religion^  and  social  order  of  tbe  Umbnans. 
tv^r-:'  ^t\U  were  preserved  among  tbe  mountaineers  of 
0tt4)sEkbna  aoaM  raaufkabla  tiaeaa  of  tbe  character 
wd  cwlMw  of  the  Gaota :  for  example,  the  gseam  or 
gtii,  a  weapon  both  in  its  invptilion  nnd  name  pointing 
lo  a  Gallic  ongia,  vv^s  always  the  national  Javelm  of 
tbe  Umbrian  peasant.   (Lip.,  9,  36  )    Tha UmlHriaDs, 
wbe  had  been  dispersed  by  the  Etrurian  conquerors, 
were  received  as  brothers  on  the  banks  of  the  Sadne 
and  anvwi.'  tru.  H<'lv«  tun  tnbos,  where  they  perpetu* 
Oted  thev  name  of  Insubxea  (Isombrct).  "  Iwntiirtt," 
Aeerves  tirr,    pagv»  JBitwvm**  (5.  Otbara 
imv-^,  a  ^iiH'tsHIo  rereiftion  among  the  Lipurians  of 
tbe  Mantimt:  Alps  {IHtn.,  3.  17,  aef f  ),  and  earned 
^i^^;  tbetr  name  of  Ambronea.    This  alone  can  ex* 
Mm  a  peit  ithkh  haa  oaeaaiawad  awcb  perplexity  to 
■alorfaBa.  and  haa  gfean  fioa  to  Banaioaa  contradic- 
lorr  theories ,  how,  namely,  a  tribe  of  Alpine  Ligurians, 
and  anoti^cr  of  Hclvetti,  warring  agamat  each  other 
onder  the  rrspecttve  bameia  of  tho  Romans  and  tbe 
C^bri,  fo'ind.  to  tiietr  ^at  astonishmpnt,  that  t^i  vhad 
each  tbe  *!tinc  name  and  the  same  war-cry.  {titU., 
fit.  Mar  > — F.'ooi  what  haa  been  said,  it  would  aeera 
la  iMolt,  that  upper  Italy  waa  caiiaoaiad  ia  tba  16th 
oaotaif  balbra  oar  era  Im^  a  conMeiatioB  of  ^IKc 
tT^-*-.  Varnj  t!n_  name  of  Arobra  or  Amhronea. —  Stec- 
mnd  mnfMst.    T:ie  Qrat  invaaion  bad  been  nude  en 
m»tMt,  vrith  sumethtng  of  oidar,  and  by  a  aingla  aott* 
fateatien ;  tbe  seeooo  waa anccesstve  and  tumultuous. 
ffmrtng  the  space  of  sixty-six  years,  Gaul  poured  ber 
poptjlanon  'jpor,  lulv  bv  ibe  Maritime,  tlie  (iraian,  and 
tfae  I'enoiae  Alfw    If  we  bear  to  mind  that,  about  tha 
aaaae  epoch  (B.C.  S87).  an  enn|{wtion  not  laaaeooaid- 
erable  took  jrfacefrom  Gaul  ic  Illyria,  under  the  con- 
doct  of  Sigovcsaa,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  these 
yeat  znovementa  were  the  result  of  causes  Car  more 
aviOBO  thoo  Ihoaa  wwtwnad  by  Livy  (6, 34).  Gaul, 
hi  fcd.  pvBOMla  at  Ait  parlod  the  aapeet  of  a  country 
ieepfy  agitated  f'V  some  violent  commotion — But  of 


lovesus  and  Elitovius ;  and  the  enumeration  of  tiM 
tribes  which  formed  this  cxpeditioa,  aocb  aa  Uiay  aio 
givoB  by  Polyhioa,  provea,  in  fact,  that  tba  fint  wave 

MoT![rr()  to  the  Gallic  population. — Ever>'  one  has 
heard  ul  liie  tamoua  combat  between  T.  Manliua  Tor- 
quatua  and  a  Gaal  of  gigantic  stature.  True  orfaha^ 
tbe  ioaidant  waa  vaijr  popular  at  Rome  :  it  l)ecamc  a 
subject  lbrtbapaiHler*a  akili ;  and  the  head  of  the  Uuul, 
making  horrible  grimaces,  figured  as  a  sign  for  a  bank- 
er's shop  in  the  Roman  forum.  This  sign,  rounded 
into  (he  form  of  a  buckler,  bore  the  name  of  Scutum 
Cimbi  u  um  It  existed  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  tlic  city 
586,  and  IGH  before  our  era.  (Compare  Hemesius,  p 
342.)  Tiie  word  Ctmbricum  is  here  employed  aa  sy- 
oooyinoua  with  (roi^iciMB.-- Al  a  lalw  period,  when  the 
invaaion  of  lha  Ciiabii  fiom  the  nordi  renewed  in  Italy 
t'lr  trrrnr  of  this  name,  the  victorious  commander  of 
liotne  caused  a  buckler  to  bo  adorned  wiih  ibis  ancient 
device  Tlie  shield  of  Manus,  according  to  Cicero  (it 
Or.t  2,  66),  bad  depicted  on  it  a  Gaul,  with  cheeka 
hanging  down,  and  projecting  tongue. — Tbe  term  CtmF 
hn,  then,  dcai^nated  one  of  the  brancbea  of  the  Gallic 
population*  and  (his  branch  bad  colooiea  in  Gallia  Cia- 
paaaiw :  wo  havo  aaeaitaiiiad,  howover,  the  praviotis 
existence  of  Gallic  colonies  in  G.dlia  Transusdana : 
tbe  Gallic  population,  (hen,  of  Italy  was  divioed  into 
two  distitwt  hnaehoa,  the  GUfi  and  tho  CimM  or 
iOniM. 

8.  Gaul*  beyond  the  Rhine. 
First  branch. 

Wa  have  spoken  of  a  doobte  sariea  of  emigrations, 

commenced  B  ^"  -'7.  under  the  conduct  of  fielioTeaos 
and  Sigovetiii^  Livy  informs  iis,  that  thu  expedition 
of  SigoeesuB  out  from  Celtica,  and  that  its  leader 
was  a  nephew  of  the  Biturigan  Ambigatu*.  who  reign- 
ed over  the  whole  country  ,  which  ineuns  that  SigOTC- 
sua  and  his  followers  were  Gauls.  The  same  bisioriao 
adds,  that  tbqr  directed  their  coocae  towards  the  Her- 
eynian  forest  (6, 84).  Thia  deaigoatim  ia  a  very  va(7uo 
one  ;  but  we  know  from  Trogus  Pompeius,  who,  being 
bora  m  Gaul,  drew  hia  informalion  (roru  mure  exact 
and  precise  traditions,  that  theae  Gauls  eaublisbed 
tbemaalvea  in  Pannonia  and  Illyria.  (Justin^  24,  4.) 
Ancient  lustorians  at)d  gcogrsf^rs  show  ua,  in  fact, 
a  multitude  of  fJallic  or  Gailo-Illyrian  communities 
spread  between  the  Danube,  tbe  Adriatic,  and  tho  fron- 
tiera  of  Eoiraa,  Maeadonta,  and  Thrace.  Among  tho 
number  of  these  are  the  Garni,  inhahilinjj  the  Alpes 
Cttmica,  to  the  eat>t  of  ihfs  great  Aipmc  chaiu  (com- 
pare the  Celtic  Carn,  a  rock'*) ;  the  Taurisciy  % 
purely  Galbe  laco  (coanpare  tba  Celtic  Tmir  or  Tar, 
*'alofatod,*'*«anioantam.**~ay^.SM);  tbe  Fofoieu 

(Strabo,  313),  a  Gallo-IUvrian  race  occupying  the  val- 
leys of  Carintbia  and  Siina ;  the  &'cordwd,  dwelling 
aroutid  MooDt  Seerdus,  wboao  poirar  wao  foared  ovan 
by  tbe  Romans.  The  frcqncnt  reciirronce  of  tomii* 
nations  in  dicnn,  ttutg,  dur,  tkc,  iho  namea  of  moiwt- 
ains,  soch  as  Alpiut  and  Alhua ;  the  country  called 
Alhiam  t  to  fine,  a  great  muD^  of  Gallic  wosdab 
found  evon  at  tbe  pnaent  day  in  tha  Albaaiaii  tongMk 

are  so  many  proofs  of  the  Gauls  having  al  One  tilM4r 

Other  taken  ap  then  residence  in  this  countxy. 

Second  branch. 

Hfetorieaf  taatfnoniaa,  renomithig  to  the  timo  ct 

Alexp-ti r  Great,  attest  the  existence  of  a  people 
called  Ctmmcrn  or  dmlo  i,  on  the  borders  of  the  Nor- 
thern Ocean,  in  tbe  present  peninsula  of  Jutland.  In 
the  first  place,  critics  acknowledge  the  identity  of  the 
names  Ctmmerii  and  Cimhri,  conformed  as  they  are, 
tho  one  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek,  the  other  to  that 


w^t  Omenta  w«rre  these  bands  coii)|to8od,  which  de- 1  of  tba  Latin  toi^a.   {Strmbot  303.)   Tbe  moat  an- 
se«4ed  from  the  Alpaloaoixe  upon  upper  Italy  t  Lory  eiont  writer  that  mdiea  mentioAof  Ae  Cinbri  b  PUt* 
w»krt  them  to  have  anna  from  Cel^ira,  that  is,  from  emon  :  according  to  him.  they  called  their  ocean  Mori- 
I  of  tbe  Gaola,  Um  foieaa  conducted  by  Bei-  [  Mamso,  i.  a.,  "Dead  Sea,"  aa  far  aa  the  promontory 
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Ituhtat ;  beyond  this  they  Bty!pd  it  Cronhm.  {Phn., 
4,  13.)  These  two  names  axe  easily  explained  by  the 
Cymric  iMgmge :  mar  there  signifies  "  sea ;"  nutrtp, 
"  to  die  marwi$,  **  death  and  crwim,  "ooiigMl- 
ed,"  "  frozen  in  Gaelic,  eroin  has  ibe  ftm*  fofca: 
Murchroin^i  is  ••the  fiu/i  i.  t  "  (Adeluyi^^.  dlUsle 
Geich.  ier  Taittchen,  p.  48. — Tuland's  scpertU  jnecet, 
pC  1,  p.  tSO.) — Ephorus,  wbo  lived  about  lbs  Mme 
period,  knew  the  Ciinbri,  and  gives  tbcm  the  name  of 
Celts  ;  but  in  his  geographies!  system,  this  very  vague 
denomination  desif^nates  at  the  same  time  a  Gaul  and 
ta  hihabiunt  of  Western  Europe.  {Str^bot  S09.) 
MHien.  between  the  year*  113  end  101  belbra  owera, 
a  deluge  of  f^imbri  poured  its  desolating  fury  on  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  the  belief  was  general,  that  they  came 
turn  the  extremities  of  the  West,  from  the  frozen  re- 
gions bordering  on  tlic  Northern  Ocean,  from  the  Citn- 
bric  Chersonese,  from  tiic  shores  of  the  Cimbric  The- 
tts.  (Flurus,2,  3. — Poly<m.,%,  10. — Amnunn.  Mar- 
«IL,  31.5.^Cteiuii«i,  BeU,  Gtt.,  v.  638.— P^y/.,  Vtt. 
Mar.)  In  the  time  of  Atifaetoi,  the  Cimbri  occupied 
a  t>ortton  of  Jutland,  and  thry  arknowledprd  them- 
selves to  be  the  descendants  of  thos«  who,  ui  a  pre- 
ceding age,  bad  committed  so  many  ravages.  Alarmed 
at  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
supposing  that  their  object  was  to  inflict  vengeance 
upon  them  for  tho  inroad  ol  their  ancestors,  tiiey  sent 
•n  embaaay  to  the  emperor  to  aupplicate  for  pardon. 
(Stnio,  99S.)  Stnbo  end  Meb  (S,  3)  place  theae 
Cifnhri  tn  thr  north  of  tho  Elbe.  TeeitU5  found  ihcm 
there  ni  hia  own  time.  {Germ.,  e.  37.)  Pliiiy  gives 
a  much  more  extensive  signification  to  this  name  of 
Cimbh ;  be  would  seem  to  make  it  a  generic  term. 
He  not  only,  for  example,  recognises  the  Cimbri  of  tho 
present  Jutland,  but  he  speaks  al^o  of  thi^  Muiiitcrra 
Dean  Cimbri  (4,  3)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Khme,  com- 
prehending, under  this  common  appellation,  variooa 
tribr*  winch  in  other  writers  bear  widfly  different 
luuits.  riiC'i>«  Ciiiibn,  inhabiting  Jutlaud  and  the 
countries  round  about,  were  generally  regarded  as 
Gauia,  that  ia  to  aay,  as  beloniging  to  one  of  the  two 
neH  which  then  held  poaaeaaion  of  Gaol.  Cicero,  in 
speaking  of  the  i,'rcal  invasion  of  Ciinbri,  says  in  many 
places  that  Marius  had  conquered  llie  Gank.  In  like 
manner.  Sallust  (BelL  Juc[.,  c.  114)  makes  Cspio,  who 
was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  to  have  been  so  by  Gauls. 
Most  of  the  subsequent  writers  hold  the  same  Ian-  { 

E:  finally,  the  Cimbnc  buckler  of  Marius  bore  tho 
of  a  Gawl.  To  tbia  we  may  add.  that  CMo-rtx» 
rit,  &e.,  namea  of  chieftaina  in  the  Chnhric  ar- 
my, are  to  nl!  appcaranct  Gallic  appellations. — Wlien 
we  read  the  details  of  ihis  terrible  invasion,  we  are 
atruck  with  the  prom|ilitiMle  and  faeilitjr  with  which 
the  Cimbri  and  Beige  came  to  an  understanding  atid 
arranged  matters  among  themselves,  while  all  tlic  ca- 
lamitif  s  of  tlte  inroad  appear  to  have  fallen  on  central 
and  southern  Gaul.  Caesar  mforms  us,  that  the  Delgse 
vigorooaly  aaatained  the  first  shoekof  die  invaden,  and 
arrested  the  torrent  on  thctr  frontiers.  This  may  all 
havti  been  so ;  but  we  see  them  almost  immediately 
after  entering  into  an  agreement  with  each  other.  The 
fielp  cede  to  the  invadera  one  of  their  fortreases, 
Adnaticom,  in  which  to  depoaite  their  baf^gage ;  and  the 
Cimbri,  on  their  ])art,  le.ivo  an  a  ^ijard  for  llicir  baj^- 
gagc,  whicii  contained  all  their  nchee,  a  body  of  only 
aix  ihoo-^and  men,  and  continue  on  their  way  ;  they 
must  have  been  well  assured,  then,  of  the  firb^'nv  r>f  the 
Belgaj.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Cimtni  in  Italy, 
the  garrison  of  Aduaticum  atill  remain  in  possession  of 
the  tortreaa  and  iu  territoiy,  and  become  a  Bdgie  trihe. 
When  the  Cimbri  wiah  to  attack  thepnrriiMe  of  Nar- 
honne,  they  make  an  alliance  with  the  VoTcre  Ttcto- 
sages,  a  Belgic  colony,  while  thoir  proposals  arc  re- 
jected by  the  other  Gsllic  tribes.  These  fact.s,  and 
many  otbeca  that  mi^t  be  adduced,  prove,  that  if  there 
*^**™y"*y  ^  Ofigia  and  language  between  the 


Cimbri  and  one  of  the  races  that  dwelt  in  Gmul,  tt  mm 
more  likely  the  race  of  which  the  Belgn  formed  a  put 
than  any  of  the  Gallic  onos.  A  remark  of  Tacitoa 
ahada  a  new  light  on  the  subject.  He  autea,  that  the 
JEt^  a  coffimunity  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  tho 
Cimbri,  on  the  shores  of  the  liallic,  and  in  ull  proba- 
bility belonging  to  the  Cunbrtc  race,  spoke  a  language 
approximating  cloady  to  iho  iaaobr  Breton  ("  Itngvm 
BnlannictT  jtr'-r-^r,r.*'  Tar  ,  Grrm.,  c.  45).  Now 
have  seen  that  ihe  language  of  the  Brelous  v^m*  also 
that  of  the  Belgm  and  of  the  Armoric  tribea. — All  tlw 
ancient  biatonano  attiibuto  to  a  Gallic  annj  tho  mwrn^ 
aien  of  Greece,  in  the  yeara  373  and  380  B.C.  Ap> 
pian  {Bell.  7//yr., 4) calls  ibcse  Gauls  Cimbri. —Apain. 
the  Gallic  nations,  whether  pure,  or  mterutmgied  with 
Sarroatian  and  German  tribes,  were  numerous  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  lower  Danube  and  in  tho  vicm:tT  : 
the  most  famous  of  all,  that  of  liie  Baslariia;  (7kc., 
Germ.,  c.  46  — P/m.,  4,  12.—Liv.,  34,  26.— id.,  30, 
60,  teq^r~-Fotjfb.t  €xe€rfi.tUg.  62),  intenniaoiod  |»ob> 
ably  with  Samatiana,  dwelt  between  tho  BiaclK  Sea 
and  the  Carpathian  Monniains.  Mithradatc*.  wishing 
to  fonn  a  jwwerful  league  against  Rome,  addre.«sod 
himself  to  this  powerful  nation.  "  He  aent,*'  eajm 
Justin  (38,  3),  "  ambassadors  to  tho  Ctmbri,  $ani:at», 
and  Bastarnie."  It  is  evident,  that  the  Cimbri  of  Jut- 
land cannot  iiere  be  meant,  separated  as  ihcy  were  from 
the  Kmg  of  Foatua  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  Conu> 
neni  of  £nrone,  Init  Uioae  Cimbri  who  dwelt  in  the 
cinity  of  the  Bs!itnrn^'  and  Sarinattc,  and  on  wbom  had 
been  reflected  the  glory  gained  by  their  brethren  m 
Gaol  and  m  Noncam.  Tne  exiatence  of  Ciii;l>r.c  nap 
tiona,  extending  at  various  intervals  from  the  lower 
Danube  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  would  seem  to  establiab  the 
fact,  that  all  the  country  between  the  Ponuis  Koxinus 
and  the  Ocean,  following  the  courses  of  the  rivfira,  wa> 
posaeaaed  l^  the  race  of  the  Cimbri  antcrkkt  to  the  n> 
creaae  and  aevelo|Mii«iil  of  tho  Geimmiie  nc«. 

Proofs  drawn  from  National  Traditions. 

Than  are  few  nefaone  at  lha  fveaont  day  Wko 

hate  not  heard  of  Inoae  cnrieoa  monnmenls,  as  wdl 

in  prose  as  in  verse,  which  compose  the  liierature 
of  the  Welsh  or  Cymn,  and  which  go  back,  almoat 
without  itAmpdon,  Iimd  tho  16th  to  the  6di  coo* 
tury  of  our  cm :  a  literature  not  Ir     remarkable  for 
the  origiuahty  of  its  forms,  tliaa  lu:  the  Iijrhi  which 
it  throws  upon  the  early  history  of  the  C\mri.  Cod- 
teated  at  firat  with  the  gieateat  obatinacy  by  a  apirit 
of  criticiam  alike  anperneial  and  contomptuona*  the 
authenticity  of  these  an<  lent  records   is  now  es- 
tabh»hed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  (Consult 
Myryrian,  Archaol/^y  of  Wak*.  —  Turner.  Aulhcn- 
Ucity  of  the  anetent  Brtlisk  poems,  6tc  )    "From  the 
national  traditions  detailed  in  these  early  clTuMons,  the 
following  results  may  be  eslabliabed.     1.  The  duality 
of  the  two  races  ia  reco^piaed  by  tho  Tmda;  tho 
Gwydddad  (Ganla)  who  iidiabit  A^h  m  figtid«d 
as  a  stranger  and  hostile  people.    {Ttioeddymfs  Prm- 
dain,  n,  41. — Archaol.  of  Wdct,  vol.  2.) — 2.  Tho 
identity  of  the  American  Belgae  with  ibo  Cymric  Brilk 
ons  is  abo  leeogniacd  ;  the  Armorican  lribo«i  arc  there 
designated  as  oeriving  their  origin  from  the  pruiuuve 
race  of  the  Cymn,  and  liolding  communication  with 
them  by  the  aid  of  one  and  the  same  UngaaM.  (7V»- 
oed.,  6.)— 8.  The  Triada  make  tho  raco  of  the  CynH 
to  have  come  from  that  part  of  the  land  of  Huf  (the 
country  of  summer  or  of  the  south)  called  Dtj^rab^- 
ttt,  and  where  at  present  is  Constantinople.  (TboM 
worda*  "and  where  at  praaaot  ia  Constantinople,"  ap- 
pear to  be  the  addition  of  aome  copyist ;  atiU  they  are 
not  wjihotit  value,  as  being  founded  on  tho  traditiona 
of  the  country.)    *'They  arrived  at  the  J«ggy  eeat" 
(the  German  Oeaaa),  "and  proceeded  iheiieo  to  Bfil- 
ain  and  the  countrv  of  L^aau*'  (Armor  r.T ),  "  wher^ 
they  settled."    (7ruieiU.,'n.  4  )   Too  bard  TntiMatc 
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simply  MT8.  thit  the  Cymri  eame  from  Asia.  ( Wehh 
Art-Kftol.,  Tol.  1,  p.  76.)  The  i  nads  and  Druidic 
bards  i?ree  in  many  panicalan  reapecting  the  8«ttle> 
Mat  M  the  Crah  on  their  arriral  in  Westam  £a- 
rape.  It  wM  m,  the  powerfui,  who  conducted  them: 
a  p.'icst.  a  warrior,  a  legislator,  and,  after  death,  a  god, 
be  united  m  binuelf  all  the  attributes  requisite  for  the 
chief  of  a  dKoeiaqr.  Now  we  know  that  a  part  of  the 
CiIIic  rar«  was  long  subject  lo  the  theocratic  goverri- 
tsfnt  of  th«  Druids.  This  name  of  Hu  was  not  un- 
knoMm  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whu  give  the  ap- 
nUalifln  of  Htmt  and  Hutu  to  ooe  of  ihie  deities  of 
Dtvidtttt.— The  Irieb  bave  also  iheir  national  tiadi- 
lioLs.  but  so  confused  and  evidently  fabulous,  lliat  it 
uroutd  be  improper  to  employ  them  on  the  present 
oeeasion.  Thej  contain,  however,  one  thing  which 
•mht  BOt  to  be  omitted  here,  the  tnention  of  a  people 
'«med  Bolg  {Frr-Bdg),  who  came  from  the  borders 
*f  tiic  RVr:e  and  coiiqucrtd  the  south  of  Ireland.  It 

IS  MH  dilScult  to  recognise  in  these  strangers  a  colo- 
ny of  the  Bclgic  Cymri,  thoi^  nothing  probable  i« 

t'.:z'.c<\  rf-8[HCting  their  history  or  their  settlement. — 
.\nu:ii4au«  Marccllinus  (15,  9),  or  rathor  Timagenee, 
whom  he  appears  to  b«  quotii^,  gives  an  ancient  tra- 
dawB  of  the  GaiUe  Droids  ooocerning  the  origoi  of  the 
aatioas  of  Gaol.  This  ttadltion  stated,  that  a  part  of 
the  Gillie  population  was  indigenous,  but  that  anoihi.r 
part  had  come  from  far  distant  islands  and  countries  be- 
yond the  Rhine,  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  fre- 
quent wars  and  by  inundations  of  the  ^ea. — We  find, 
tiwru,  in  the  traditional  hi.^tor)'  of  the  (Jauls.  us  well  as 
r.  tt  -^tiinony  of  I'oroiirn  writers,  and  in  the  charac- 
t£is  of  the  laogaages  spokea  Uuoughout  the  countiy, 
ihefKt  weU  estabHabad  of  the  divisioii  of  the  OelUe 
kaSts  into  two  diattoct  bfsocbes  or  imces. 

Grtural  Concltuions. 

1.  Iha  Aqiiitapi  and  Lwaies,  tbongb  iubabitanta  of 
Gaol,  weee  not  of  Gallic  blood,  bot  behmged  to  the 

Iberian  stock 

2.  The  nations  of  Gallic  blood  were  divided  into 
two  branchee,  the  GaUi  and  the  Cymri.  The  relation- 
ship of  these  two  branches  to  eac  h  other  is  rorfirmed 
by  their  idiooM,  their  manner*;  and  cuslomB,  and  inr-ir 
aatK^'^iil  characters  in  guncral  It  becomes  still  more 
apparent,  however,  when  we  compara  with  ttiem  the 
ether  eoounimities  thai  dwdt  in  their  vioinity,  name- 
ly, the  Ibc-rhns,  the  Italians,  and  the  Germans.  And 
yet  there  exuia  a  sufEcieot  diversity  in  their  respective 
oaeneis,  idioms,  and  moral  characters,  to  authorize 
na  lo  trace  a  line  of  demaication  between  these  two 
Branch ei,  which  is  wamnted  alsn  as  well  by  their  na- 
tiocil  triditions  as  by  the  testimony  of  history. 

3.  The  orisn  of  the  Gallic  race  belongs  to  the 
BmL   TMr  nngoage,  their  treditiona,  their  hialwy, 
in  fine,  point  to  .\s:a  as  the  cradle  of  their  nation. 
iThicrry,  HuUnrc  dct  GauIois,  vol.  1,  Introd.,  p.  xii.- 
ixvii!  )    At  what  period,  however,  they  left  their  pe- 
tcntrbome  and  eonunencad  their  inigratioa  to  the  West, 
is  bcteod  the  reach  of  poeitfTS  bfetory.    On  this 
point  we  are  left  in  a  great  measure  to  our  own  con- 
jectures, although  Linguistic,  or  the  science  of  com- 
paiattre  philology,  faraishes  ns  with  aids  to  the 
CDtion  of  this  ioqoiry,  by  no  incens  unimportant  in 
their  character.    One  ihinfr.  at  least,  13  certain,  from 
sn  altt  ntive  eiarnmation  of  the  Celtic  language,  that 
the  race  who  sjpoke  this  tongue  came  fiiai  into  the 
Wetf ,  nad  in  atf  inebabilitjr  waa  the  first  loo  that  sep- 
arated from  the  pireat  atock.    This  circumsUnce, 
^rhaps,  niay  serve  to  explain  why  the  Celtic  idioms, 
along  with  the  greatest  richness  in  Indo>Garopean 
ndieals.  display  a  less  complete  system  of  grammati- 
tA  formi  than  most  other  branches  of  the  same  preat 
fx--.."v  of  lan^^ua^e? ;  whether  it  be  that,  at  the  time  of 
(be  Cehic  separatjon  from  home,  these  grammatical 
fomsM  net  jet  teaebad  Aair  faS  miaber  aiMl  de- 


velopment, or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  a  longer  po 
riod  of  separation,  than  in  the  case  of  other  races,  has 
ezerciaed  a  more  injurious  effect.  'Whichever  «i  the 
two  be  the  correct  opinion,  it  is  nevertheless  apparent, 
Aat  tbe  analogies  between  the  Celtic  and  Sanscrit 
carry  i:'^  I  r.ck  to  a  period  the  earliest  that  we  can 
reach  by  the  aid  of  comparative  philology,  and  furnish 
us  hence  with  most  important  data  for  aseevtainingf  to 
what  degree  of  development  the  mother- tongue  Itself 
had  attained  before  the  separation  in  question  took 
place..  Thus,  for  example,  an  examination  of  theCeltjc 
idioms  appears  conclusively  to  show,  that,  at  the  time 
when  this  separation  took  place,  the  mother- tongue 
possessed  already  an  entire  system  of  euphonic  hiws, 
which  the  Sanscrit  has  pri^rved  the  best  of  any  Indo- 
Bnropean  tongue,  and  which  it  has,  in  fact,  preserved 
80  well,  that  certain  anomalies  of  the  Celtic  still  find 
their  explanation  in  the  euphonic  rnlos  of  the  sacred 
language  of  India.  {I'lrlrt,  de  1' Affuiiti  in IdmgWM 
CcttiqutS  avec  le  Sanscrit,  p.  172.) 

Gcn'ra!  History  of  Gdiil. 

The  history  of  Gaul  dmiies  itself  naturally  into  lour 
periods  The  firat  of  these  comprises  the  movements 
of  tbe  Gallic  tribee  while  yet  in  their  Nomadic  state. 
None  of  the  neea  of  tbe  weat  ever  passed  ihnngh  a 

more  agitated  or  brilliant  career.  Their  course  em- 
braced Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  then  name  is  re- 
corded with  terror  in  the  annals  of  almoat  every  on 
tion.  They  burned  Rome;  tbej  wrested  Macedonia 
from  the  veteran  legions  of  Alexander;  they  forced 
Th«-raio)iylre  and  pillaged  Delphi  ;  they  then  jjrocccd- 
ed  to  pitch  their  tents  on  the  plains  of  tbe  Trood,  in 
the  public  plaeea  of  Mfletos.  on  the  borders  of  the 
Sangarius,  and  those  of  the  Nile  ;  they  besieged  Car- 
thage, menaced  Memphis,  and  numbered  among  their 
tributaries  the  most  powerful  monarch*  of  tbe  East ; 
they  foonded  in  npper  Italy  a  powecfvl  empire,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  Phrygia  they  reared  another  empire,  that 
of  Galatia,  which  for  a  long  time  excrcistd  its  sway 
over  the  whole  of  Ixiwer  Asia. — During  the  second 
^>eriod,  that  of  their  sedentary  slate,  we  see  the  gtadual 
development  of  social,  religious,  and  political  institu- 
tions, conformable  to  their  peculiar  character  as  a 
people  ;  institutions  original  m  their  nature  ;  a  civib- 
zation  foil  of  movement  and  of  life,  of  which  Trans- 
alpine Gaol  offisie  the  poreat  and  nxnt  eomptote 
model.  One  might  say,  in  following  the  animated 
scenes  of  this  picture,  that  the  theocracy  of  India,  tbe 
feudal  aystem  of  the  middle  ifee,  end  tbe  AthmiMi 
democracy,  had  met  on  the  same  anil  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  contending  with  each  other  and  icigning  by 
turns.  Soon  tliis  civilization  uiidcrgoea  a  change; 
foreign  elements  are  introduced,  brought  in  by  com- 
by  the  relations  of  ncighboatboM,  by  reaction 
from  subjugated  nations.  Hence  ard'"  rn'iliipliod  and 
often  whimeica)  combinations.  In  itaiy  u  h  the  Ro- 
man influence  that  exerts  itself  on  the  manners  and 
inalttotione  of  the  Gaols ;  in  the  south  of  Gaol  it  is 
that  of  the  Maesiltots ;  while  in  Phrygia  we  have  a 
most  {lingular  compound  of  Oallic,  Grecian,  and  Phry- 
gian civilization. — To  this  succeeds  the  third  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Gallic  race,  that  of  national  strug- 
glc!*  and  snhjugation.  By  a  singular  coincidence.  It 
IS  ahvays  by  the  Roman  sword  that  the  powct  of  the 
Oallic  tribes  is  destined  to  fill  ;  in  proportion  as  the 
Roman  dominioR  extends,  that  of  tbo  Gauls  recedes 
and  declines.  It  wonld  seem,  indeed,  that  the  ^-tcton 
and  the  v,ini;iii-*hrd,  in  the  battle  on  the  bank^  of  the  W- 
lia,  followed  each  other  over  the  whole  earth  to  decide 
the  ancient  qaariel  of  the  Capitol.  In  luly,  the  Cis* 
alpine  Gauls  were  reduced,  bot  only  after  two  cento- 
rics  of  obstinate  resistance.  When  the  rest  of  Aile 
had  subiintled  to  the  yoke,  the  Gal.itffl  still  defend* 
ed  against  Rome  the  independence  of  the  East.  Gee 
etmlaidly  fell,  but  iktva^  conqdete  exhaustion,  eAei 
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aMOlan  ofnitiit  cooflicu  and  um  jpaui  of  gmwA 
mr  miiHr  Cm&u.  la  fine,  the  mmu  of  CuMctacw 

and  GalgKUB  ahed  a  apleodour  od  ibr  last  and  incScct- 
ual  edorta  of  Britiab  freedom.  It  is  eveiprwheie  an 
uuqual  conflict  between  anietit  and  undwoipUofld  vaV 

our  on  the  one  Imiid,  and  cool  and  steady  perseverance 
on  I  be  oUicr  —  The  fourth  piriod  coiupruhcnds  the  or- 
ganization of  Gaul  into  a  Roman  province,  and  the 
fiad'ial  aaaimilatioB  of  linnaalpine  mwiiwr*  to  the  cub- 
toma  and  iiMtitoltoiM  of  ludy ;  o  warii  ooMBeoeed  by 
Aiiirii^tus  and  completed  by  riaudltiis  {Thierry, 
Hulotre  det  G€uiou,  vol.  1,  Inlrod.,  p.  vi.,  itqq.) 

Gaixia  CfaaLriiTA,  Gmol  tltia  aide  of  iho  Alpi,  wiib 
reference  to  Rome,  a  name  given  to  the  northern  part 
of  Italy,  aa  occupied  by  the  Gallic  tribes  which  bad 
poured  over  the  .Wps  into  this  exlerisive  tract  of  coun- 
ty. Livy  aaaigoa  to  theae  isunatioaa  of  the  Gaula  as 
tmAf  ■  dale  Ibo  raign  of  iVquinMia  Prittaa,  that 
is,  atiout  600  B.C.  Having  secure  ly  established  tbcm- 
aelvcs  in  their  Ocw  positc^iuns,  they  proceeded  to 
nake  ftnher  inioads  mto  various  parU  of  Italy,  and 
tfaoa  caaoo  Mto  contact  with  the  forces  of  Rome. 
Mora  Ifain  two  hundred  years  had  elapaed  from  the 
time  of  their  first  invaaioti.  when  they  totally  defeated 
the  Roman  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  aod  became 
mailon  of  Rome  iuelf  The  defeneo  of  U»  C^ntol 
and  the  Pxplou>i  of  Clarniltiis  (Lir  ,  5,  47,  seqg  ),  or,  ra- 
ber.  1/  Tolybius  be  correct  ('i,  IS),  the  gold  oi  the  van- 
quished, and  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Gaula  at 
home,  presemd  the  aute.  From  that  time,  the  Gaula, 
though  they  contkHied,  by  frequent  tneoiMone,  to  thieit* 
en,  and  t  vcn  riivaj^e,  the  territory  of  Rome,  could  tnakc 
no  imprei>»iun  on  that  power.  I'bough  leagued  with 
Ibe  Seraoitea  and  Etrtiscans,  they  were  almost  alwaya 
imaaccessflil.  Defeated  at  Sentium  in  Umbria,  near 
the  I/ske  Vadtmonis  in  Etruria,  and  in  a  atill  more  de- 
cisive action  near  the  port  of  Teiaino  in  the  same 
proTtuce  {F(dj/b.,  2,  19,  *cqq.),  they  aoou  fotind  them- 
•eelvee  fiwcod  to  eooleiMl,  not  for  oonqueat,  bat  for 
esistenci!  The  same  ill  success,  however,  attended 
ihvit  dibrts  lu  their  own  territory.  The  progreas  of  the 
Roman  arms  was  irresistible  ;  the  Qaola  were  beaten 
hocji  front  the  Admtio  to  the  bam  tbo  to  the 
Alps,  and  aooa  beheld  Roman  eokmiee  eetaUfsbed  and 
flourishing  in  many  of  the  towns  which  had  1  iii  !y 
been  theirs.  Notwithstanding  ihetw  successive  dims- 
tera,  their  spirit,  diotigh  curbed,  was  still  unsubdued ; 
and  when  the  enterprise  of  Hannibal  aRordod  them  an 
opportunity  of  retrieving  their  losses  and  wrtakujg  their 
vengeance  on  the  foe.  llicy  caj^erly  embraced  it.  It  is 
to  their  xealoos  co-operation  that  Polybioa  aacribee  io 
•  great  degree  the  primary  aoceoie  of  that  expedition. 
By  the  efficient  aid  which  they  afforded  Hanniba!,  he 
was  enabled  to  commence  operations  immediately  al- 
ter be  bad  act  foot  in  luly,  and  to  follow  up  his  ear- 
ly eooceaa  with  promptitode  and  vigour.  (Polybius. 
8,  M.)  At  loi^  at  that  great  commarifler  mamtamcd 
his  ground  and  nave  employment  to  all  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  iho  Gauls  remained  unmolcaled,  and  en- 
joyed their  former  freedom,  without  bdng  maeb  bor- 
deiicd  by  a  war  which  was  wngpd  at  a  considerable 
UiiitaiM:^  from  liieir  borders,  liul  when  the  tide  oi 
success  bad  again  changed  in  favour  of  Koine,  and 
tbe  defeat  of  Haadrubel.  looether  with  other  dtsastera, 
bad  paralysed  the  ofleita  of  Carthagi;,  they  once  more 
Maw  liieir  frontiers  mensced ;  Gaul  atill  offered  somd 
resutancc,  even  after  that  humbled  power  had  been 
oibti^ed  to  aoe  for  peace ;  but  it  was  weak  and  me- 
wbof ;  end  about  twelve  year*  after  the  tcnnination 
of  tbe  tecond  Punic  war,  it  was  brought  uuder  en- 
tire Mibji  ction.  and  became  a  Roman  province.  {Car- 
ti,  AnluAUa  Italu/u,  vol.  8,  p.  6.)  Under  this  de- 
ooninatioo  it  eontinoed  to  receive  Torioat  acceasions 
of  lerritorv,  «•  the  Romans  extended  their  dotnimons 
towards  the  Alps,  till  it  comprised  the  whole  of  that , 
'     "^.l-L^'y         ^  beiwoeii  tboio  moaateiiM  I 


end  tbe  ri«»  lt»f^  end  Rabicoo.  It  waa  aome- 
timee  known     tbe  neme  of  Gallia  Togata  (MeU,  %, 

A.—Plin  ,  3,  M),  10  distinguish  it  from  Trans-ilpuie 
Gaol,  to  which  the  nao>«  of  Galha  Com&ta  wa&  ap[>lied. 
(Oiie.,  PkU-t  8,  9.)  Thi.-!  latter  name  refers  to  the 
Gallic  custom  of  wearing  the  hair  long.  The  epithet 
I'ogata  alludes  to  the  cHcuroaUnce  of  the  righta  oi 
citizenship  having  been  conferred  on  the  natives  o< 
the  country.  TIm  towne  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  obui^ 
the  privileges  of  Letitt  cities,  and,  e(H)aeqiient!y,  tbe. 
nijht  of  vvcarinp  the  Roman  /e^o,  by  a  law  of  Pom- 
peius  JStrabo  (Asc4m.  com.  m  Or.  m  Pisan..,  p.  490), 
about  Mfi  A.U.C. — According  to  Polybius,  Cisalpine 
Gaul  was  included  in  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  which 
had  tiie  Alps  and  Aperminca  for  two  of  its  sides,  and 
the  .'Vdriatic,  aa  far  as  the  city  of  .Sena  (jallira,  for  the 
base.  Thia  ia,  however,  but  e  rough  aketcl^  which 
requiree  e  more  eoennte  ddineatioo.  Tbo  Miom'utg 
limits  will  bo  found  sufBcicntly  correct  to  ansv^er  ev- 
ery purpose.  The  river  Orgus,  Orca,  will  definu  tikf 
frontier  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  the  nofthweat,  aa  far  ea 
iu  junction  with  the  Po,  which  river  will  tbeo  eerre 
as  a  boundary  on  the  side  of  Liguria.  till  It  roeeiTea 
tiie  Tidone  on  its  ripht  bank.  .\]on<:  this  -sniall  ^;rL  un. 
we  may  trace  the  weatcm  limit,  up  to  its  source  m 
the  Apenntnee,  and  tbe  aouthem  along  that  cfaetD  to 
the  river  Rubicon.  To  the  north,  n  1  i-e  drawn  nearly 
parallel  wuh  tiic  Alps  acrosa  the  git-al  Iiah.iii  lakes 
will  serve  to  separate  Gaul  from  Rh.xtia  and  other  Al- 
pine diatricts.  The  Athcaia*  Adigt^  from  the  point 
where  it  meets  that  line,  arid  aobeeouently  tbe  Po, 
will  diri  11-  h  it  on  the  east  and  south  from  Venelia, 
aiui  the  Adriatic  will  close  the  last  side  of  this  irrugulsr 
figure.  The  character  which  is  given  us  of  this  por- 
tion of  Italy  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  country  imaginable.  -  Po- 
lybius describes  it  as  abounding  in  wme,  com.  and 
every  kind  of  g^iin.  Innumerable  herds  of  swine, 
both  for  public  and  private  eupplv,  were  bred  in  it* 
forests  ;  anil  such  w  as  the  abundsnre  of  provisions 
of  every  kind,  thai  irtivcllers  when  at  an  mn  did  nol 
find  it  necessary  to  agree  on  the  price  of  any  article 
which  they  required,  but  paid  so  much  for  the  w  hoU 
amount  of  what  was  furnished  them  ;  and  thie  char^ie. 
at  the  higheat,  did  not  exceed  lialf  a  Roman  as.  {Po- 
lyh.,  2,  16,)  At  a  proof  of  the  richness  of  ihta  coun 
try,  Strabo  lemerki,  that  it  lurpassed  all  the  rest  01 
luly  in  the  number  of  largo  and  opulent  towns  which 
it  contsined.  The  wool  grown  hero  was  of  the  fines! 
and  softei«t  quality ;  and  so  abundant  waa  the  supply 
of  wine,  that  the  wooden  veaaeU  in  which  it  waa  coco 
monly  stowed  were  of  tbe  else  of  boneee.  {Straho^ 
*21H  )  t.astlv,  Cicero  styles  it  the  flower  of  Italy,  tVi« 
8up[>ort  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people,  the  or- 
nament of  its  dignity.    {Phtl  ,  3,  6. — CriNlicr*e  Aw^ 

rirnt  llnli/,  \o\   1,  p.  40,  sn^ij.) 

(lAi.i.iKM's,  Pi'iu.iL's  LiriNU's,  Ron of  tbe  Empefos 
ValfTi.in,  was  made  ('o-sar.  find  i-ol!e;ii;t:e  to  his  father, 
A.D.  253.  He  defeated,  in  a  great  battk  near  Mediola- 
num  {Milan),  the  Alemanni  ud  otber  northem  tribee, 
wlncii  liad  in.ide  an  irniption  into  T'pp.:  r  Italy,  and 
gave  evidcutfc  on  that  occasion  of  his  personal  bravery 
and  abilities.    He  waa  also  well-informed  in  lilcmttne, 
and  w'ss  both  aa  orator  and  a  poet.    When  VaJerien  wn 
taken  priwncr  by  the  Persians,  A  D.  260,  Gallicnua 
took  the  r.  ins  of  government,  and  w  as  ;-.rknowfcc'f  cd 
ea  Augustus.    He  appearatohavegi\en  himself  up  to 
debeoeberyend  tbecompenyof proftig  <t(  peraona, iief> 
tcciing  the  intf  rests  of  the  empire,  and  t.ikmjr  Tin  p^it  > 
to  effect  the  release  of  his  father  from  hia  hard  captiv 
ity,  in  which  be  died.    The  Iwrharians  attacked  the 
empire  on  every  side,  revolta  brokeottt  in  variottejuov- 
inces,  where  several  commandert  aaaumed  the  title  ol 
emperor,  while  Gallienu*  was  loitering  at  Rotno  with 
hia  favowritea.    k'et  now  aud  then  be  accmcd  to  awa- 
iton6omhMloipeKb«ttli»iMweofibeMlvaiio*  of  tbe 
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ATEden ;  aod,  putting  hintMlf  •»  the  bMd^rf  lh»  b- 
giooft,  be  (kfestcd  Inggnus,  wbo  Ind  imned  the  tm- 

petitl  uUe  ia  iDvricum.  But  he  disgraced  his  vii  in:? 
Igr  kombk  cfueiaw.  MmdUbm  Piobiw,  Auiclmnus, 
awl  ddkv  aU*  eownndm,  wm  itfMiQoasly  sap- 
xintr^'  fhc  honour  of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  East, 
w6en  OdcmLuA,  priiice  of  Pahiiyra,  acted  as  &  useful 
•Ij^t*  the  Roduos  aguinat  the  Persians.  Usarpers 
mm  ID  Egypt,  m  the  Gauls,  in  Tfance,  m  alnost 
efCTT  province  of  the  nnpire,  from  wbieh  eifeoiMtane* 
lHis  period  has  bicn  styUd  the  reign  of  the  thirty  ty- 
asts.  At  last  Aureoius,  a  man  of  obitcuru  birtb,  some 
m)f  a  Difm  slte|rfierd  orighialljr,  but  a  brave  soldier, 
ws!"  procliimed  emperor  by  the  troops  in  lllyr  rum,  cn- 
uttd  lulj,  look  possession  of  Mediolanuui,  mud  even 
naicbed  against  Rome  while  Gaflienus  was  absent. 
OittMM  ntonad  qoick^,  wptimd  AanohM^and  d«< 
fHlid  Jmi  in  «  great  battle,  new  tlw  Addm,  sfter 
«»h:ch  :he  usur].>cr  shut  hirnacif  up  in  Mediolaiium. 
Here  he  was  bcwteged  by  Gallienus  ;  but,  during  the 
Mge^  the  emperor  w«s  murdered  by  some  conspira* 
ion  fAvrel.  Vtct^  c  9&^jBlllr«p.,  8,  ^oiM- 
f«.  12,  24,  *eqf  .) 

GALLiNARr*  Syi.va,  a  wood  in  Campania,  near  Li- 
Mrauia,  that  funuabad  timber  for  the  fleat  with  which 
tans  Poopaina  infealcd  Uw  ceista  of  Dw  Madiiar> 
nneiu.  (Straio.  243.)  Juvpnal  mentions  the  spot 
at«  noted  haunt  of  robbers  aud  assassins.  {Sat.,  3, 
105 )  Cicero  leads  us  to  suppose  that  this  wood  lay 
ttdiafoad  from  Siouessa  to  Naples.  {Ad  Fam.,  9, 
A)  h  ia  WMT  called  Pineta  ii  Ca$td  Voltumo. 
iFmd.i  Mia  Via  Avjtia,  p  183.) 

CtiLUMBJBciA  or  GaIhAiIa,  an  extensive  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  ooeopiad  hf  a  horde  of  Gaula.  Thia  ra> 
STor,  V'Tij  mpTely  a  distncmbcrcd  portion  of  ancient 
Pitngii,  i;  wiii  ouly  be  necessary  here,  in  ini^uiring 
into  lis  former  history,  to  sccount  for  its  being  occu- 
piad  by  iha  Qanla  or  Gailo-Oiaeit  from  whom  lU  new 
ipliawtisua  wane  dariaad.  We  cottcct  fnm  Polybius 
■nd  Lnr  itht  latter  of  whom,  however,  only  copies 
ftua  the  iarmer),  that  this  Asiatic  colony  was,  in  fact, 
kit  a  detachment  of  those  vast  hordes  which  had  wan- 
kni  from  Gaul  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  and 
•iA which  that  leader  had  invaded  Greece.  On  their 
irrvi]  i:i  IjHrdania,  a  lii^puic  arose  briwcen  some  of 
kbc  caiiefs  and  the  pnocipat  commsnder,  when  the  d»- 
comcnied  uoopa,  tatbe  number  of  SO.OOO,  determinad 

M>  aha;<o»>'j  the  main  bodv,  and  seek  their  fortunes  else- 
ts::^i-rt.  Qi^tr  tbe  directtoi)  uf  Leotiorius  and  Lutanus. 
rbry  tnTeried  tlw  plains  of  Thr.ice,  uiid,  encamping 
mi  By^-t—^^  ^iMiia  /or  a  tima  iha  bane  and  tenor 
if  dM  dtiiana,  hf  tba  davaatatkma  they  conmiitted, 

icJ  'be  2aliM:g  trii'Ute  thcv  iiiijiohtd.  \\  length,  hn  .'.  - 
■Tcr,  tempted  by  the  bt^ulttul  aspect  ot  the  shores  ol 
\mK  ad  ihefFpated  wealth  and  fertility  of  that  coun- 
"rr.  ihey  weta  easily  induced  to  Ii.>!teu  to  the  offers  of 
hicsmcde*,  kins  of  Bitbyiua,  lor  cnleiina  into  his  scr- 
v  ce  rb<Y  ^ccoriiingly  crossed  the  Bosporus,  and 
havuig  joined  the  troops  of  J^icomades,  ware  of  great 
•■i«an»  to  Urn  io  hio  mm  with  Zibcatee.  They 
mn?  obta;ntd  a  Cm  footing  in  Asia  Mmor ;  and,  though 
not  mn.-E  iLir.  2tJ,UlH}.mcn,  and  of  these  not  more  than 
•Be  half  furnished  with  arms,  they  spread  alarm  and 
•MMauKiao  Ifcwqriioot  the  peninsula,  and  compelled 
adbele  pMneeas  aas  even  empires  to  pay  them  tribute. 
Tbtfv  even  jiriK-^edi J  to  <]iv,de  the  wholf-  of  Asia  Mi- 
aar  amon^  laeu  xtave  tribes,  allotting  to  each  a  por< 
tit*  «D  whicfa  It  was  to  levy  impositions.  TIm  Hat- 
«spoot  was  sa9igB(-d  to  ihc  Trocmi,  .r-olis  and  Ionia 
the  ToJistoboii,  »ti  xi,^i  mUiiioc  oi  lh«  peninsula  to 
the  Tectosa.ges.  Ths  settled  abode,  however,  of  the 
tisaa  tnbea  waa  lo  dw  cooauy  belweaD  lbs  Sangarius 
<bA  HaKra,  wliieb  tliajr  kad  aaited,  widwut  resistance 

C  ^iVulty,  from  tb«-  unwar'uke  Phryciai  -     A  -  their 
WMooi  iM^eased,  they  became  more  forBudable,  and 
mm  ■pmoM     thaic  vutHaami  ao  ilnt  M 


length  even  the  ktnga  of  Syria  thought  it  prudeot  to 
comply  with  their  demands.  Attains,  king  of  Perga 
inus,  was  the  only  sovereign  who  had  the  resolution 
to  refuse,  at  length  to  submit  to  this  ignonunioua  ex« 
tortion.  Ba  net  Ae  baibariaM  in  tiia  6eM,  and,  aae> 
onded  by  the  bravery  of  his  troo|  rbtained  a  victory 
over  these  Gallo-Gra>ci,  as  they  were  now  ctiUed,  from 
their  intermixture  with  the  Greeks  of  Phrygia  aad 
Bilimiia.  (Liv.,  38,  16  )  Prosias,  king  of  BitJijnm, 
not  long  after,  cut  to  pieces  another  bmly  of  Gaata. 
and  freed  the  Hellespont  from  their  dtpredation.-*. 
{Folyb.,  H;  111.)  Tbaae,  however,  were  only  partial 
advantages,  and  the  Oaola  ranained  the  terror  and  ty- 
rants of  Asia  Minor,  so  says,  at  least,  the  Homan  his- 
torian, till  tho  war  with  Antiochus  brought  the  Homan 
armies  into  Asia.  The  victory  of  Magnesia  having 
dtivea  that  nmiateh  bcmm  the  langa  of  Taonw,  tbeie 
rBnained  the  OaBo-Offtei  onljr  between  the  Ronnna 
and  the  entire  possession  of  the  peninsula.  There 
wanted  but  a  slight  pretext  to  justify  an  invasion  of 
thaaa  baibarous  hordes  in  their  own  fastnesses.  It 
was  asserted  that  they  had  aide<i  .\Tii!Ochus  in  tbecam- 
paicrn  which  had  just  teriniiiatt  d  ;  and  on  this  pretence 
war  was  declared  again.""!  ihem,  and  the  consul  M:inli« 
o«  was  ordered  to  march  into  their  country,  and  re- 
teee  tbem  hf  fince  of  ama.  That  general,  being 
joined  bv  .\ltalus,  brother  of  Enmcnes,  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  with  a  select  body  of  troops,  defeated  the  Tolis* 
toboit  and  Ttaemi  with  ptedlgious  slaughter,  and  by  a 
victory  over  the  Teetosagea,  no  leaa  deciatVB  than  tba 
former,  termtnsted  the  war ;  the  amill  lemnanl  of  the 
Gauls  being  content  lo  sue  for  peace  on  any  condi- 
tions. I'be  Roman  senate,  satisfied  with  having  bro- 
ken the  power  of  the  Oano^nsei,aIb»wed  them  to  re- 
tain possession  of  their  country,  on  condition  of  giving 
no  offence  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Fergainn.s,  who  might 
bo  considered  as  their  lieutenant  in  aViu.  and  forsaking 
their  foroMT  wanderinf  and  matauding  babus.  Pievio 
ously,  as  fltraim  informa  na,  the  whale  of  Oalatia  had 
been  divided  into  four  parts,  each  pnvemrd  by  a  sep- 
arate chief  nainrd  trtrarcb.  Each  tetrarch  itad  under 
him  a  jodge  and  m  i  ary  commander,  who  apfxrillted 
two  lientpnants.  Tiieae  collectively  had  thepoam  pl 
assembling  the  general  council,  which  Wet  in  a  apot 
called  Dryneinelurn.  and  consisted  of  3(in  i:  mbers. 
Thia  aaaeinbly  decided  only  criminal  cases :  all  other 
bnamaaa  wae  tianaaeted  by  the  letnteha  and  judges. 
Subseqiicntlv  the  number  of  tetrarrhs  was  reduced  to 
ibrtse,  and  tinally  to  one.  The  latter  change  was 
made  by  the  Roniaaain  favour  of  D*  lotani!',  'aKo  had 
rendered  their  arma  aaaential  aervice  in  the  Mithra- 
datic  war  (Apjnan,  BM.  MUhr.,  114),  and  who  la  ao 
often  mentioned  bv  Cicero  in  terms  of  the  greatest 
esteem  and  friendship,  (l  u?.  Deiotarus.)  On  his 
death,  whidi  look  place  at  an  Riivmiced  eg«,  part  of 
his  principality  wa?'  annexod  to  Paphlagonia  and  Pon» 
tUB  under  Poleino ;  and  port  to  the  domndona  of 
Amyntas,  chief  of  Lycaonia  On  the  demise  of  the 
latter,  the  whole  of  Galatia  came  into  the  possession  oi 
the  Romana.  and  formed  one  piovinee  of  their  vast  em- 
pire. (Spiral.,  rm.~r!in..  5,  38.)— Though  inter- 
mixed with  Greeks,  the  Galatajans retained  throughout 
their  original  tongue,  since  we  ore  sssured  by  St.  Je- 
rome that  in  his  day  they  spoke  the  same  language  ai 
tho  Truviri  in  Gaul.  (Proleirom.  in  Epixt.  id  GmUh 
fOM.)  Neithe  r  did  they  entirely  lose  their  oriL'inal  sim- 
plieity  of  manners ;  for  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Deio- 
teros  (c.  9),  praiaea  him  aa  an  extensive  cultivator  and 
breeder  of  cattle  T.rss  cfTcminaie  also  and  debased 
by  suporstiiion  tnan  the  nalivta  o!  Phrygia,  they  were 
more  ready  to  embrace  the  tidings  of  salvation  brought 
to  them  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
ecclesiastical  notices  assign  aiitcen  biahopriea  to  Ga- 
laiis,  under  two  divisions  ,  one  called  Galatia  Con 
I  «tUaru.  the  other  SaUUmns.  (ifterae.,  p.  696.)— Nc 
ItMiant  googiapher  hM  laid  down  laith  accwtey  tht 
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limKa  of  Gallo-GnBcia.  It  is  known  fl»nenUy,  tb&t  to 
Ifae  wcat  it  bordered  upon  Pbxvgu  Epictetos,  and  a 
portion  of  Bithynia,  north  of  taa  fiUuiarius :  on  the 
north  It  ranged  along  the  BithynUncnd  Paphlagoman 
chains,  till  it  met  the  Halys,  which  separated  it  from 
Cappadocia  towarda  the  east :  on  the  south  it  was  con- 
tiguous to  LyeaoBia  tnd  part  of  Pisidia^  till  it  met 
again  the  Phrygian  frontier,  somewhere  between  the 
aourcea  of  the  Sangariua  and  Alaoder  on  the  north. 
iCrmur'*  Atia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  79,  se^q.) 

Gxhhvs,  I.  Caius  or  Cosiia  Solpiliua,  wm  consul 
B.C.  166.  His  name  is  iMmouimbly  connected  with 
the  history  of  ancient  science,  since  he  uiav  he  regard- 
ed a«  the  first  individual  among  the  Romait^  that  turn- 
ed hie  ettention  to  astronomieak  etudics.  Livy  states, 
that,  when  a  tribune  in  the  army  of  Paulus  yGmilius 
in  Macedou,  he  foruiold  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  first 
to  the  consul,  and  then,  with  his  leave,  to  the  Roman 
amy.  The  eclipeo  took  place  on  the  evening  before 
the  great  batlle  of  Pydna,  and  the  Romans,  being  pre- 
pared for  it,  were  under  nc  ,1  ir:ii.  while  their  oppo- 
nents were  terrified,  and  deemed  u  att  omen  of  the  fall 
of  Ihcir  kmg  Porsos.  (Ltii.,44,  37. — Compare  Cic, 
de  Scnrct.,  16.)  The  date  of  this  eclipse  was  168 
B.C.  Now  as  the  tables  of  Hipparchus  only  be^an 
with  162  B  ("  ,  Galius  must  have  availed  liiinscl)'  of 
some  (probably  Oriental)  mode  earlier  than  that  of 
Hipperchoa,  but  whieh  has  not  come  down  to  as.  A 
passage  in  Pliny  (2,  19)  would  seem  to  have  reft  rciice 
to  a  work  composed  by  Gallus,  which  may  have  been  a 
treatise  on  eclipses,  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  opinioii  of 
Hardoiiin  (Ad  Plin.,  L  ^iceio  praises  the  as- 
tronomical knowledge  ofGalhis  {de  Senect.,  16),  and 
Livy,  Valenus  Majiimui*,  and  Frotitinus  have  not  for- 
gotten bis  name.  H«  m  said  to  have  repudiated  his 
wife  beeeaae  she  appeared  on  one  occasion  in  pnblie 
without  a  veil.    {Val.  •',  3.  10.) — II.  Cornelius, 

a  dist  nguishcd  Roman,  ranked  among  the  chief  of  the 
Latin  elegiac  writers,  and  compared  by  Quintilian  with 
Tibiilliis.  ProperttuB,  and  Ovid.  He  was  bom  of  poor 
and  tgnuMij  parents,  A.U.C.  68ft.  Foram  Jutii  is  said 
to  have  been  the  place  of  his  birth  (Ckron.  Eusch  ), 
but  there  were  two  towna  of  that  uuaa  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire.  TheOM,  since  call- 
ed Fnuit,  lay  within  the  district  of  that  name ;  the  other 
(now  Frejus,  in  Provence)  was  situate  on  tiio  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Roman  province  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis.  Some  writers  have  fixed  on  the  foimer  as  the 
biithplsce  of  Oalhw  (IHmI.  Ut.  AquOmamM,  lib.  l,  8. 
—Ltnili.  Norir  .  iMV  Vite  rd  Opere  de  Let.  de  FrtuU, 
vol.  1,  {».  !i — TiraboMchi,  vol.  1,  pt.  1,  lib.  3.  1),  but  a 

Knter  number  have  maintained  that  be  was  a  native  of 
ejus.  {Htst.  Liu.  de  la  France,  par  les  Benedict ms 
— Fvhrmann,  Handbuch,  &c.,  p.  286. — HarUs,  In- 
iTvd  in  Not.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p,  333. — Midler,  Ein' 
UUung,  vol.  2,  p.  83S.)  The  Eueebtan  chronicle  ie 
tbe  aothority  wnieh  plscee  hie  bhih  at  Fontm  Julii ; 
but,  owinp  to  a  corruption  in  some  of  the  manuscripts 
of  that  chronicle*  Forum  Livii  being  substituted  in  its 
room,  a  few  snkera  have  supposea  that  be  was  bom 
at  that  town,  now  ForU,  in  tho  Romagna.  {Flavin* 
Blondua,  Itat.  Itbistrata. — Morgagni,  Opusc.  Miscell.) 
From  (he  nhscnrity  of  his  birth  and  of  his  original  sit- 
aatioit,  little  ia  known  concerning  tbe  eariy  years  of 
cuius.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  htstoiy  as  aecoinpany- 
ing  Octarins  when  he  marched  to  Rome,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Modcna,  to  demand  the  con;<iilship.  Ho  had 
soon  to  far  ingratiated  himself  with  this  leader,  that  we 
find  him  among  the  number  of  his  advisers  after  the 
battle  of  Phiiippi,  and  counselling  him,  along  with 
M.rrf  n;iM.  to  write  in  croiuli  terms  to  the  senate,  willi 
aaaurances  that  he  would  offer  no  violence  to  tbe  city, 
hot  woold  regulate  all  things  with  clemency  and  mod- 
bration.  Dn  the  partition  of  iho  !k  ■viii-h  fnllowed 
tbe  defeat  of  Brutus,  Gallus  was  appciiilod  to  collect, 
ft«B»  the  eaniMMon  iho  ho^of  tho  Po,  a  tnbulo 


which  had  been  imposed  on  the  inhabiUinis  in  place  of 
depriving  them  of  their  lands.  When  the  young  tri- 
umvir became  tbe  undisputed  mastor  of  ttbs  weatoni 
lulf  of  the  Roman  empire,  be  raised  Gallne  to  the  Ugh* 
est  honours  of  tlie  state  ;  and  wlien  lie  iiuditatttl  tiie 
appropriation  of  the  eastern  half  hkewtse,  be  invested 
him  with  an  important  military  oommand.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium,  he  was  opposed  to  Antony  in  person 
on  the  invasion  of  Egypt;  and  while  Aupnstus  took 
possession  of  Pclusium,  its  eastern  key,  (iallua  was 
employed  to  mahe  hioiself  maatat  of  ParmUMUoa, 
which  was  considered  ita  westein  harrier.  GalhM 
proved  eniineiitly  successful  in  this  enterfirise.  He 
thwarted  all  the  attempts  of  Antony  to  bhake  li»e  fidel- 
ity of  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  iiad  at  one  tttH 
served  under  that  leader;  a :  d  I  v  a  skdful  MralapcTn 
he  surprised  and  destroyed  a  aumber  uf  ve«M;l»  which 
belonged  to  his  adversar)'.  ^^  hen  Augoetus,  having 
at  length  eocamped  near  Aiexaadroa,  Noeiired  uiteUi> 
genoe  that  Antcmy  had  laid  violent  hande  on  himaolt 
he  despatched  Proculeius  to  the  city,  iti  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  save  the  treasures  and  get  Cleopatra  alive  ioto 
his  power.  But  she  refused  to  confer  with  this  eoiia* 
sary  otlierwise  than  from  v.ithin  ttie  monnrncrit  she 
had  cofjslructtd,  J'roculeius  standing  without  the  gate, 
which  was  strongly  barred.  Having  heard  her  propo- 
sals and  obsenred  the  situation  of  tbe  place,  Froculai- 
na  retfumed  and  msde  his  report  to  Aoguetoe.  It  was 
then  that  Gallus  undertook  to  i>crform  a  part  still  more 
perfidious  and  despicable.  He  advanced  to  tli«  gate 
of  the  monument,  and  contrived  to  lengthen  out  a  C0B> 
Terence  with  the  queen,  till  Proculeius,  in  the  mean 
while,  having  fixed  his  scaling- ladders  to  the  wall»,  en- 
tered the  tower  by  one  of  the  window?,  i.nil  then  de- 
scended to  tbe  gate  where  Cleopatra  waa  discoorMiw 
with  Us  coadjutor.  She  immediaiely  turned  raoM 
from  Gallus,  and,  seeing  that  j^he  was  thus  surpriswd. 
attempted  to  sUb  herself,  but  Proculeius  wre»uU  ihe 
dagger  from  her  hands.-— Eg^t  having  boon  reduced 
to  complete  submission,  its  conqueror  directad  his 
whole  attention  towards  the  administration  of  its  in 
tcmsl  affairs.  Its  importance  as  the  granary  from 
which  Italy  derived  the  chief  supplies  of  com,  Ua 
wealth,  iia  pomilation,  and  tbe  levity  of  iu  inhabitanii^ 
all  contributed  to  render  this  recent  acquisiition  a  sub- 
ject of  much  care  and  (solicitude  to  Augutkius.  He 
considered  it  inexpedient  to  allow  any  native  aaMflobly 
or  couned  to  meet.  He  even  thooghi  it  daqgaroos  to 
permit  any  authority  to  be  exercised  over  this  realm 
by  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  he  accordingly  txx>k  into 
his  own  bands  the  whole  administration,  whicb»  on  bis 
retrnn  to  Rome,  he  determined  to  devolve  on  a  vicn 
rnv,  supported  hy  a  ^rreat  militarv  force  stationed  in 
,  uiiicrcnt  parts  ot  the  kingdom.  Gallus  was  the  pur- 
son  whom  he  firat  invested  with  this  prefecture  ;  and 
his  long'thed  fidelitj»  his  attachment  to  hts  mastery 
and  his  talent  for  conciliation,  gave  every  prospect  of 
a  government  which  would  be  exercised  with  advan- 
tage to  the  princo  who  trualed  him,  and  tbe  people 
who  were  confided  to  his  care ;  and  so  long  as  he  act 
ed  under  the  direction  of  Augustus,  he  matiifested  no 
defect  either  in  capacity  or  zeal.  Ho  opt;r.ed  new 
conduits  from  the  Nile,  and  caused  the  old  channels 
to  be  cleared ;  he  restored  the  vigour  of  tbe  laws,  piO> 
tected  commerce,  and  eneouraged  arts  ;  and  he  foidad> 
ed  another  Alexandrean  library,  the  fornicr  rnui^nificcnt 
colk'ction  of  books  having  been  in  part  destroyed  by 
lire  in  the  time  of  Juhus  Csraar.  By  these  m—m 
Eirypt  for  a  while  cnjoved,  undi-r  the  government  of 
Gallus,  a  prospt-nty  and  happ.itess  to  which  she  had 
ion^  been  a  stranger  during  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies. 
But  tho  lerminstioo  of  tbe  role  of  this  first  prefect  of 
Egypt  did  not  correspond  with  ite  an^iciooe  com- 
mencement Elated  with  power,  lie  soon  for^rot  the 
respect  that  was  due  to  his  benefactor.  He  ascribed 
ovMjplliiqg  to  bia  Olsa  BMfit,  ancling  etatnoo  CO  hinmalt 
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lhroo(;hout  all  E^pt,  and  engraving  a  record  of  his 
mpioiU  90  ifto  pyramids,  iu  unguaided  hour*,  and 
whia  mdez  the  influence  of  ibe  doubl*  iatosietUon  of 
pios^-cnts  iui  witia,  he  applied  to  hit  master  the  most 
op^wiirjoiis  and  iiicalting  ezprensiuns.  (Djo  Caas., 
53,  33.)  /ndiscrction  ainl  vanily  wiro  quickly  fol- 
Itrmti  bf  act*  «f  muigoveiBuveiU  and  raptne.  He 
fhoimd  ihm  tod«nt  ctty  of  Thebet,  and  atripped  it 
of  tta  principal  omamt  iits  (Ammianus  Marcrli,  16,  4), 
awt  he  ta  even  mud,  though  aa  uu  very  certain  au- 
teitf,  to  him  filled  up  the  mcasuro  of  hm  oflfooow 
bycoiM|)«iBCM<auM  iholifeof  ibeaaqMior.  l*«oo- 
•aqnenca  of  h»  miaeoadaet,  aad  of  ihom  angaard- 
ad  exprewion>,  which  wtrc;  firoiiibly  conveyed  to  his 
t,  wUb  exaggeration,  by  some  faUo  fctcod  or 
f,ywm  reeailed  in  the  f fUi  yoar  of  Ilia  gov- 
enimrnt :  and  immc<J:i!r'v  after  his  return  to  Ilomc. 
Qm  iii  ut4  m^l  luiiinaie  tncnds,  calltni  Laigus,  stood 
forth  as  bis  accuser.  Augustus,  in  the  mean  while, 
iHba^  hm  Ih«  pw oca ;  and  Uw  cbaifei,  which  nom 
■Bitfpli«d  liWB  oTOfy  qoanor.  ««»  bra^tbeEare  the 
m-.iU-  Tho'jyh  G^iltiis  had  many  frieods  among  the 
pwt4,  fib  ik»d  fuvr  among  the  senators.  No  one  coutd 
nhtc  verses  Co  Galloi^  bul «  fair  iMMklf  Vfoa  proba- 
\tij  inted  him.  He  waa  amiUMiced  to  perpetual  eiile, 
tad  hi*  whole  pioperty  waa  confiscated.  (IHo  Cast., 
53.  23.)  Unstilo  to  ttidurc  the  humiliation,  which 
HMtBtad  aoch  a  coolrast  to  b4a  former  bnlliaot  for- 
t«a,lwtmBjMi«d  hiaexiaioiicebyaTohmtaiydeatb. 
Th>»  ronc!ii*ion  to  his*  once  prosperou?  carper  raiA 
fUic*  A.U.C.  727,  vohca  he  was  ui  the  forty-thiid  year 
of  bis  tfle  Augustus  is  said  to  have  mourned  the 
dMh  wth  bm  aewrity  had  thus  occasioned  i  and 
,  ia  dw  Uh  Of  that  emperor  (c.  66),  has  de> 


tcnbcd  ih«  fetlinKs  v.hic-i  )ie  exfircRscd  on  rrci  iv  iitj 


of  his  melancholy  fate.  But  his  sorrow 
■ahiiif  wm  Mi  WOOHO  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Dooata's.  be  oogenerousty  earned  bia  resentment  so  far 
berood  the  tomb,  m»  to  command  Virgil  to  expunge 
as  fuicvy  oti  CralluH,  which  he  had  introduced  near 
1^  coocluaioo  of  tbe  Georgica,  and  to  subatituto  in  Ua 
flm  dH  aiMy  of  Aiistsua  and  the  beet,  wbieh,  how- 

e»«T  bcaaiifiil  in  itself,  docs  nnt  compcnr;atr  for  the 
<o»s  of  the  poet's  deliucilion  ot  an  eminent  tricnd,  by 
whom  M  was  warmly  patronised,  and  whom,  in  re- 
ton,  ha  vini^  loved.— >Tho  guilt  or  Ihe  mi^ortunes 
if  ChUas  as  «  atatcaman  havo  Iwmi  kmg  lince  forgot- 
ten, acJ  u  If  now  rcnu  i:ibi  red  only  as  a  distingiiishod 
patmi  M  learning  and  as  an  elegant  poet.  GaUus 
«oa  the  fnend  of  Pottio  and  Maieenu,  and  mdlod 
tbeta,  throogfa  life,  as  an  eminent  promoter  of  the  in- 
Cansts  of  literature  He  protrctcd  Parthcnuis  Nicc- 
Ma,  a  Greek  aaihor,  who  had  been  broujijhl  to  Rome 

drag  (ho  Mtthndaiic  war,  and  who  ioachbed  to  htm 
ki  coOaeUoa  of  aMKNU  nythologieal  atorieo,  ontiiled 

Hf/i  >,j--^rt«Ci-  -rdfriw'^rr.v ,  jIi  rlaring,  in  his  deJica- 
boo.  ibat  be  idriTWcd  the  work  to  Callus,  a»  hkely  to 
Imiiiil  iiisidwta«lMdi  might  be  einpbyed  by  him  in 
tto  poaaa  be  wi«  thm  writing.  iJut  Gailus  is  best 
kaown  to  {rotenty  a^i  the  patron  of  Virgil,  whom  ho 
:ntnylace.l  to  '.h-j  notice  of  Mscenas,  ana  aa  also  in- 
atrLi:iit-niil  in  obiaioing  for  him  restitution  of  his  farm, 
aft«-r  tr.f  ^.irii'ion  of  tho  Itoda  among  the  aoidiery. 
[Pro^tu,  Va.  ¥»g.)  In  ^ralituJc  for  these  and  other 
iiToars  conferred  oa  him,  the  Mauluan  bard  has  m- 
oodoeed  an  elegant  compliment  to  Gailus  m  tbe  sixth 
•d^pvo;  and  bio  dovolodUM  tooth  to  tho  colobnlioa 
rf  hu  p  I  aaiMi  far  tyawio.  Tbo  rati  mm*  of  thta  f»- 

anl«  I*  to  bi\e  hern  Cylheris.    {SerTiux.  cul 

ftrg.,  iUU^.j  \^-)  Sn«  v%a»  an  actress  of  Mimes, 
olo  to  caqfliaate  beauty  joined  all  the  acoonplish- 
wala  of  bsr  mt>ression.  Besides  having  rnirafTed  the 
ALliaua  of  GalJus,  she  bad  captivated  .Antony,  and 
IS  «tii  «  her  earlier  years  to  have  touched  the  heart 
o{  Btms  The  passion  of  G  alius  may  bo  aoppoaod 
!•  hMs  been  at  lU  height  when  Vugil  wrote  hia  tODlh 


eclogue,  A.U.C.  716,  at  wliich  period  Callus  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  At  thiti  time  Cylheris  had 
forsaken  him  for  a  rival,  w^  waa  then  engaged  in  a 
mihiary  expedition  on  tbe  other  aide  of  the  aJm,  and 
she  had  even  accompanied  her  now  lovor  to  that  lo- 
hoapitable  region. — The  elegies  of  Gailus  conr  ilod 
of  four  books,  but  they  have  now  all  ptmhed ;  Jwy 
wore  hold,  howorar,  in  high  estimation  ao  long  a*  they 
survived.  Ovid  speaks  of  Tibiillns  nn  tho  snrrfssor 
of  Gallua,  and  as  his  coiupauion  in  the  Elysiar  ticids 
(il«.t  8, 9)  ;  and  be  oftener  than  once  alludes  to  the 
ostopaifo  •debhty  which  hia  voisoa  bad  procu>ed  for 
bioi  aa  well  as  to  hi*  mtatnMB.  {Am.,  1. 15.)  Quia- 
tilian  ranks  bun  as  an  elegiac  poet  with  Tibullns  and 
Propertius,  though  he  ibiiucs  his  style  w&s  ttuuwwhat 
harsher  than  that  of  either.  Besides  the  four  books 
of  (  Icgics,  G  alius  translated  or  imiuted  from  the  Greek 
of  Euphonoii  a  poem  on  tbe  Grynean  grove,  written 
in  the  manner  of  HeMod  He  likewise  tr-inslatcd  from 
the  aame  Euphorioo  a  number  of  aocioot  my  tholngical 
(aUea,  aueh  aa  the  aloriea  of  Seylla  and  Philomela. 
Gailus  also  wrote  a  number  of  epigrams. — T;k  four 
elegies,  whKh  were  lirst  publibhed  in  the  year  1500 
by  PompOMma  Gauricua,  as  the  work  of  Comeliua 
Gailus,  are  gooeraUy  aupnoaed  to  have  been  writlea 
by  Maximianus  Oallos,  who  lived  in  the  leign  of  Ao> 
IS.  They  are  chiefly  filled  with  complainls  of 
tiic  uiLseries  and  deprivations  of  extreme  old  age,  a 
theme  not  likely  to  be  chosen  by  Gailus,  who  died  at 
ihs  age  of  forty  two.  Aldus  Manutius,  the  son  of 
Paullus,  published  aiioiuer  elegy,  under  the  name  of 
Asinins  Gailus,  the  son  of  Pollio,  wtioin  ho  appears 
to  have  coofoundad  with  Comoliua  Gailus.  1  bough 
aoperior  to  the  othera  in  point  of  poetieal  style,  it  haa 
no  better  claima  to  authc  n-iniy.  (Dunhp,  Hiti  iJoui. 
Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  429,  aeqq.)  The  be&t  edition  of  I  ha 
pieces  and  fragmcnla  attributed  to  Gailus  is  that  sf 
Wemsdorff  in  xhePoelet  Latini  Minor es.— III.  tk, 
tbe  first  and  tbe  only  Roman  that  ever  penedatad  w  tb 
an  army  into  the  interior  of  Arabia.  He  waa  of 
equestrian  rank,  aod  waa  appointed  by  Auguatua  im- 
perial procurator  ka  Egypt.  The  Arabians  of  that  day 
had  accumulated  great  riches  by  the  trade  with  India. 
This  excited  the  cupidity  of  tho  Romans,  and  /Eliua 
GaUva  ema  aent  to  subdue  Uiem.  The  cx[iedition, 
however,  signally  §u\aA,  in  oonaeqaenco  of  the  treachr 
ery  of  Syllsos,  the  coaunander  of  the  Arabian  amtil- 
iarie-  who  formed  part  of  the  Roman  force  This 
leader,  inltuencod  by  patriotic  motives,  guided  the  ar- 
my of  the  bvadera  taloandy  deaeru,  from  which  they 
wre  glad  to  retreat  with  considerable  loaa.  The  fleet, 
in  like  manner,  which  accompanied  the  expedition, 
was  led  into  shoals  where  a  large  number  of  vesaele 
were  lest.  SjlUsua  paid  for  hta  patriotic  treachery 
with  hie  life.  An  aeeouat  of  tbe  whole  aflair  is  given 
by  Sirabo,  who  was  tho  intimate  friend  of  Gallua. 
{iHiab.,  779,  aeqq.)  Pliny  and  Dio  Caaaiua  also  fur- 
nish us  with  information  on  ibis  subject  which  is  not 
contained  in  tlie  narrative  of  Strabo.  Cm.,  53, 

39.)    Great  difficulty  arises,  however,  b  attempting 
I'l  adojil  the  accounts  which  we  thus  obtain  with  the 
State  of  geographical  knowledge  at  the  present  day 
(Conaolt  GmmIUh,  Rtcherehea,  vol.  2,  p.  116  -l? 
Saqf,  Mem.  de  FAcad.  iea  Inacr.,  &e  ,  vol  48jp.  614 
-^Mannert,  Geogr..  vol.  8,  p.  116,  atqq.)  Yalaahia 
(Valoia),  Burmann,  and  Simson  have  noticed  the  erro: 
of  Caaauhon  (od  Str^b-y  i      vvho  confounds  this  i£li 
m  GaNoa  vrith  Comelioo  GaUoa  the  poet  — IV.  Fla 
vitH  Claudius  Constantiinis,  brother  of  the  Emperoi 
Julian,  and  nephew  to  Consianliiie  the  Great.    In  , 
351  A.D.,  ConsUntius,  tho  son  of  Conatantine,  granted 
him  the  dignity  of  Cesar,  and  aen4  Mm  to  Aotioch. 
But  ihc  jwwer  with  which  he  waa  inveatad  eaHod  kafk 
nothing  but  vice,  and  Constantius  having  recalled  him, 
A.D.  354,  cauaed  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  onsoQ,  » 
the  age  of  tiMiityoWM. 
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(Ji  .viAnTn.T?,  a  people  roar  the  mouths  of  the  Oan- 
7es.  I'tolctny  attsigns  ihtm  a  capital,  called  Ganga 
Rcgia,  on  the  western  tide  of  the  Ganges,  which 
D'Anvillc  plicas  in  ktitndo  24°  60',  uid  m«kM  the 
lite  to  coinckle  with  ihtX  of  Raji-mohol.  Th«  Otn- 
ridrr  were  allies  of  the  Prasu,  who  lay  nearer  the 
ndus  towards  the  nortbweat.  The  united  forcM  of 
tliM0  two  nattona  awaited  the  army  of  Alexander  on 
the  o'her  yide  of  the  Hvphasis  ;  but  report  made  them 

so  tunaidabk  for  numbers  and  valour,  xhn  the  wearied  '  which  the  Ganges  falls 


considered  peculiarly  holy.  The  places  moat  8Ui»et- 
Btitiou^lv  revered  arc  the  juncuona  of  rivers,  called 
Prayagx,  the  principal  of  which  la  that  of  the  Jumnm 
with  the  GangM  at  Allahabad.  In  the  Bhttah  ooam 
of  justice,  the  water  of  Ifao  Gu^m  ii  neod  for  awou* 
ing  Hindus,  as  the  Koran  ia  for  Mohammedan?,  ard 
the  Goapel  for  Chrialiana.  [Malte-Brun^  Geogr.,  vl 
3,  p.  18,  aeff.) 
UANGKTTrt'fl  SiNca,  DOW  the  Bagaf  Bengal,  uM 


and  alarmed  Macedonians  refused  to  cross  the  stream, 
m  spite  of  all  the  efibfts  and  remooatrances  of  their 
king.  (JfMfw,  11,  8.— Ctorf ,  9,  9.—Virg.,  ifin.,  3, 
«7.) 

G  A  NOBS,  a  famous  river  of  India,  which,  in  the  Ian- 
gqage  of  llindaatan,  is  called  Padda,  and  is  also 
ii,ime<!  Burra  Gonga,  or  the  Great  River,  and  Gonca, 
or  the  nver,  by  way  of  eminence  :  and  hence  the  Eu- 
ropean name  of  the  streatn  is  di tivimI  'I  ho  Sanscrit 
oane  of  the  Gaogea  i^Paddt.)  aignifiea  Joot,  becanae 
die  Bnhmim,  in  their  fiihotoas  lef^nda,  make  the 


GaKYMKDEs,  son  of  Tros  and  of  Callirhoe  ilaughiei 
of  the  Scamander.  He  wu  remarkable  for  hia  beau- 
ty, and  on  thie  aeeoont,  aeeording  to  die  tegODd*  wae 

earned  ofT  to  Olympus  hy  an  eagle,  to  be  the  c-;p- 
bearer  of  Jove,  who  gave  'iVos,  as  a  cooapenaation, 
some  horses  of  the  Olympian  breed,  (tfbm..  If*,  % 
265,  srg  —Li  tft.,  20,  251.  .'r/,- — £fom.,  jSwiitia.,  4, 
202.)  One  of  ihc  Cyclic  "  ^  v^f-  Sehot.  ad  Eurip  ., 
Orext.,  1890)  said,  thai  Jupiter  pave  Laomi-don  a  gold- 
en Tine  for  Caaymede.  The  aon  of  Tros  succeeded 
Hebetaenp^beeraroftheildee.  (F«d.Hebe.)  They 


river  to  flow  from  the  fool  of  Besnhan,  who  is  the   who  wish  to  give  an  historical  aspect  to  thi.«  k^jend, 


make  Ganymcdca  to  have  been  carried  ofi  by  Tauialu*. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  fable  of  Ganymedet, 
according  to  Knight,  seems  to  have  ariaen  (rooi  eome 

symbolical  composition,  representing  the  act  of  frocd* 

fvina  nature,  attended  b\  Power  and  "Wi\»<liun  ;  and 
thia  composition  would  appear  to  have  been  at  fmt 
misunderstood,  and  afterward  misrepresented  inpoeti 
cal  fiction.  For  the  lines  in  the  Iliid  alluding  to  it 
arc,  a«  Kitight  maintains,  spurious  ;  aiid,  according  to 
Pindar,  the  most  orthodox,  perhaps,  of  all  the  ports. 
Ganymede  waa  not  the  son  of  Troa,  but  e  mighty 
genina  or  deity,  who  regulated  or  eanaed  the  oir«ti- 
tlowin^"*  of  the  Nile  by  the  motion  of  his  feet.  ( Sr\'il. 
tn  Aral.  Phanom  ,  282  )  His  bciiip,  thereiore, 
the  cnp-bcarer  of  Jupiter,  means  no  more  than  that 
was  the  distributor  of  the  waters  between  heaven  and 
earth,  and.  consequently,  a  distinct  pemonificalian  of 
that  attribute  of  .Tnpiter,  which  i"!  otherw:se  Mgr.ft"n~d 

I  by  the  epithet  PluTtus.  Hence  be  is  only  aiu>tbet 
I  modification  of  die  eemepenetiifieatiot)  et  Attie,  Ado- 
nis, find  nacehus  ,  s<.  ho  are  all  oera«>iorally  represented 
holding  the  [iiiera  or  cup;  which  is  also  given,  with 
the  comucopin\  to  their  eobordinatc  emtnatioiia,  the 
local  genii ;  of  which  many  small  figures  in  brass  ne 
extant,  {hfjinn/  into  ihr  .^r/m*  Jyinc  ,  Ac  ,  (}  121. 
—  CUisx  Jr.urn  .  vol  'ZT->,  ji.  YZ  ) 

OABAMA.NTca  (smj^  (jaramas),  a  pcopSe  uf  Africa, 
south  of  Fixanie,  deriving  their  name  from  the  eity  <ri 
Garama,  now  Garmfs.  They  were  slightly  known  to 
the  Romans  under  Auj^nstus,  m  whoso  time  some 
claim  was  made  to  a  triumph  over  them,  on  which  ac- 
count they  are  mentioned  by  Vireil.  (  Ktrr.,  JBm.^  4, 
19S ;  6.  'm.^TMt^an,  4. 394.— P/tn .,  5, 8.— 9tf .  /fef., 
1.  142;  n,  1=^1  ) 

Garamantib,  a  nymph,  mother  of  larbas,  bv  Jupi- 
ter   (Ftr^  ,  JSn.,  4,  198.) 

Gasoanus,  a  muuutain  of  Apulia,  terminating  m  a 
hold  promontory  of  the  same  name  (Garganum  Pro- 
monlorinm).  now  Punta  di  Vifsti.  Strnho  (2**4)  seem* 
to  have  considered  the  whole  of  that  extenaive  iwck  of 
?8i>d,  lying  between  the  bay  of  Aodt  and  that  of  Mam 
frrrjf.nia,  ;'.s  tlic  O :i r.^  >. ti : '  ill  Pri!inoi:lori  i  "n .  for  he  de- 
scribes It  as  running  out  to  sea  for  iht-  ft.pacr''  of  HOO 
stadia,  or  37  miles.  Scylex  seems  to  refer  to  thia 
mountain  under  the  name  of  Arion.  (Pcnphit,  p 
b.\    Frerjnent  allu8i5n  is  made  to  this  celclimtcd 

T-'itiii  poets,  r'-p'. '''ally  on 


same  with  Vischnou,  or  the  preserving  dttiy.  Tbia 
great  atream,  together  with  the  Burrampooler,  whose 
twin-sister  il  hM  not  unaptl^f  been  deiMMnineted,  has 
its  source  in  the  Taat  monntama  of  Thibet.    Tt  aeeks 
the  plains  of  Hindustan  Ijv  the  west,  and  pursues  the 
early  part  of  its  course  through  rugged  valleys  and  de- 
flea.    After  waadetiBg  eboot  eight  hundred  miles 
throtif'h  these  mountainous  regions,  it  issues  forth  n 
deity  (o  liic  superautious  yet  gladdened  Hindu.  Thia 
river  was  unknown  to  Herodotus,  as  he  does  not  men- 
laott  H,  thoagh  it  became  famous  in  a  centtur  after- 
ward.  Ita  aonree  waa  for  a  long  period  Involved  in 
ob,«curity.  \  survey,  however,  has  been  recently  made 
by  the  British-Indian  govemment,  and  it  has  been 
found  to  issue  in  a  small  atraam,  wider  the  name  of 
Bhagirathy,  from  under  a  mass  of  perpetual  snow,  ac- 
;umulated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Htmmaleh 
Moun'ain«.  between  31'*  and  32  "  north  latitude,  and 
78''  and  79"  east  longitude.    It  ia  computed  to  be 
tSOO  railee  in  lengdi,  and  at  five  hundred  milea  fhim 
its  mouth  is,  during  the  rainy  season,  four  miles  broad 
antl  sixty  feet  deep,    lis  principal  IriUularies  arc  the 
Jumna,  t\\e  Gogra,  and  the  Burramjtooter.    The  whole 
number  of  atreama  which  flow  into  it  are  eleven. 
Aboot  two  hnndfed  milea  Aom  the  aea,  the  Delta  of 
the  GaniTO"*  cnnimenrci  hv  the  dividing  of  the  river 
Two  briinrhe!;,  the  Cosgtmhazzar  and  the  IcUinghy, 
are  piv«  ti  off  to  the  west.    These  unite  to  form  the 
Hooi-'r',',  or  Hha^irnthy,  on  whifh  the  port  of  CoUutta 
is  situated.    Il  is  thu  only  branch  commonly  navi- 
gated by  ships,  and  in  some  years  it  is  not  navigable 
for  two  or  three  months.   The  only  eeccmdaiy  branch 
which  is  at  all  navigable  for  boata,  ia  the  Chaniak 

River,  That  p:irt  of  the  Delta  which  borders  on  the  sea 
is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivers,  called 
the  Sundrrbunds,  with  numerous  islands,  covered  with 
the  profuse  and  rank  vegetation  called  jungle,  afford- 
ing haunts  to  numerous  tigers.  These  branches  oc- 
cupv  an  e.ttrnt  of  two  linniln  d  miles  along  shore. 
The  Ganges  risea  fifteen  feet  by  the  end  of  Jane, 
owing  to  the  heavy  rains.  The  remahider  of  ita  rue, 
which  is  in  all  thirty-two  feet,  is  occasioned  by  thr 
rains  which  fall  in  Bengal.  By  the  end  of  July,  all 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country  edjoinmg  the  Ganges, 
aa  well  aa  the  fiurrampooter,  are  overflowed  for  a 
width  of  one  handred  milea,  nothing  appearing  but 
▼illaiin^,  trees,  and   the  (sites  of  ^ome  jdaces  th^it 

iMve  been  deserted.    1  he  line  of  the  Ganges  which  [  account  of  iu  fine  groves  of  oaks.    {Horal.t  Od-,  % 


\  I, 


hv  t; 


Ite  between  Gangotree,  or  tho  souree  of  the  leading 
stream,  and  Sagor  ishnd.  below  Calcutta,  is  held 
particularly  sscrcd  The  main  body,  which  goes  east 
to  join  the  BrahmapootTa,  is  not  regarded  with  equal 
veneration.  Wherever  the  river  heppene  to  run  from 
eovtk  to  north,  contrary  to  ile  ttmt  dinetioo.  it  ia 


9.— Jif..  JS^.,  9, 1, 900.— /Atf..  8,  690. — Luem, 

6,  373.') 

GARtJAPHiA,  a  valley  near  Plm.i  i.  '.vuh  a  fountain 
of  the  same  name,  where  .^cu  on  was  torn  to  pieeea 
by  his  doga.  (Opid,  Met.y  3,  166.)  Tho  fountain  o( 
Gargafdiia  was  aitoate  about  a  mile  and  e  half  distant 
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tram  Platei,  on  Mount  Cith«RNi,  toiwiJi  A»  Atli»- 

OamXivi  (phv.  «,  «rwii)i  ow  of  the  Munnitt  of 

Ida,  the  rooci  oi"  which  fonnid  the  promontory  of  Lec- 
tom.  It  it  geoerkliy  supposed  to  have  been  the  high- 
•M  Mkk  of  the  ranse,  biu  this  hot>our  must  be  assigned 
lotioaoeieQt  Cotylin.  {Hohkmue's  Tratdt,  Lett.  42.) 
On  Gargarus  waa  a  town  named  Gargara.  {Strnbo, 
121.)  Vt.  Hunt  t^ves  an  intnrcslinir  arroimt  of  hi?! 
aaceoi  of  Gainnis.  He  found  the  summit  coveted 
w/k  aoow,  m  naatioiM  Um  Mlowing  partieobr  nla^ 
lite  to  it*  aiK^ient  namt  I  have  ventured  to  record 
a  circumstance  which  proves  on  how  fanciful  a  founda- 
tion etymological  rcwMNiings  are  founded.  Our  guide, 
«rtMB  k»  poiMed  expnariTelj  to  the  aaow  on  the  top 
of  the  ■ooRtela,  repeated  the  woidt  Om-,  gar,  *  Snow, 
snow,'in  whicb  an  enthusia«tic  topo^'raphf :  jf  t'le  Iliad 
would  easily  have  traced  the  ancient  name  of  (rarga- 
tm**  {Walfole'i  Memmn,yo\  I,  p  122  —  Coia- 
paic.  in  relation  to  Gargarus.  Clmri*'*  DrwMitt  Oreeu, 
Efvpi,  dec.  vol.  3,  p.  166  ) 

OAicamrs,  a  demus  or  borough  of  the  tribe  .£gei's 
io  Aldca,  wbeire  Eurystbeot  n  Mid  to  btvo  been  bo< 
mi.  {Sl€fk.  Bft  ,  t.  v.— Amrto,  877.)  It  svu  the 
birthplace  of  Epicurus.  {Dioir  Larrl  ,  10.  l  )  The 
iDodem  Krtbaio  is  ^uuposed  to  occupy  its  site.  {Stu- 
trt't  Ant.  cf  A>h  .  3,  p.  16.— 'Sjpm.,  vol.  S«p.  104.— 
Gdr»  lii»,p.  75.) 

GttonKA.  now  lite  Garmne,  a  river  of  Gaol,  which 
ri»«  10  the  Tal'py  of  Arran,  to  the  south  of  Bertrand, 
imoag  the  INrcnees,  and  falls  into  the  Occanus  Can- 
tabncos,  or  Bay  of  Bit  cay.  The  general  course  of 
ih:*  nver.  which  fextt*nds  to  about  250  miles,  is  norlh- 
WM*  .\fter  Its  jiiuclioQ  with  the  Duranms  or  Dor- 
ioc^.  Wio  T  Hurdcgata  or  Bonritaux,  it  assumes  the 
■MM  ol  Gtrondt,  Accoiding  to  JaUm  Ccmt's  divis- 
ha  of  OMtj  dn  Ovanm  tto  hmtiday  of  Aqni- 
mia.  and  separated  that  distnct  from  Gallia  Celtica 
Fbi*  nver  is  navifsWe  to  ToJosa  or  Toulotue,  and 
loauBunicates  with  the  Mediterranean  by  means  of  the 
;*iul  of  Loais  XIV..  about  ISO  miles  long,  made 
ahroogh  Lan^iudoe.  (Mth,  3.  'Z  —Mannert,  Geogr., 
fd  2,  p  117.) 

GaooaiikiiAi  a  village  of  \myt»,  in  the  district  of 
AMm,  obiNrt  800  stadia  from  Arbcla.  {Aman, 
8.  1  )  The  battlf  btt'-vrcri  A!<  tandcr  and  Darius  took 
place  Bear  Uiii  ^j^ot ,  but,  .\rbel«  was  a  considera- 
ble towa,  the  Greeks  chose  to  distin^niish  tho  conflict ; 
brv  the  naase  of  the  ktt«r.  Ciaugamela  ia  said  to  have 
mp.'.f>ed,  m  VmtSma,  *'  <*<  kotut  of  tkt  camel,**  ond  to 
tore  be«n  t  r^IIid  breaiisc  Danus,  the  son  of  Hys- 
(aspn,  htniag  c&cdpcil  up4^ii  Ui^  camel  across  the  dra- 
ins of  Scfthia,  when  retreating  from  the  latttr  COOlv- 
tn.  placed  the  animol  hai«»  ind  oppoioted  the  revenue 
y  ceruin  vill^es  (at  its  mfaitefMneo.  {Pluf.,  Vit. 
Mex,c.H)  ] 
G*oi.cs,  I-  *  small  island  adjacent  to  M elite  or 
tuts,  now  eaQed  Goto.  (P/iii.,  3, 8.)— IT.  Another 
b«low  tVie  *«">j'h  ihorc  of  Crete,  now  called  Cozo  of 
CitnduL,  for  di&Uiwtiou'  sake  from  Gozo  of  Malla. 

Gk.xrt.vty  a  ridge  of  mountains  bordering  on  Lake 
4v«tnDit  ud  DOW  eoUcd  MmU  Barbaro.    It  waa  fo> 
«eao  far  to  ynatM.  (Imetn,  %  065,  tefq  —9it.  hat., 

4  584.— .'^'-i^.  .^i':  .  3,  5.  90  ) 

QaZA,  one  of  iK^  f.vi  Philis'iiruj  satr.ipjp*  or  priiici- 
poBliar  sitoato  toA?,.-d!«  the  southern  extremity  of  Ca- 
ykan,  about  16  Buks  south  of  Ascalon  (7/m.  Anc,  p. 
160^,  and  o  mmII  distance  from  the  Mediterranean. 
It*  ptJCX  was  called  Cuziormti  Portu*.  .\s  tlic  name 
if  iko  citf  of  Qau.  apj)eaj«  in  the  first  book  of  Moses 
(10. 18),  Ifeio  Biost  of  eoofoo  be  mittakeii,  who  says 
a  ra  of  Persian  ori^n,  and  states  th^t  Carnhv^^rs 
aaia  ih»s  place  his  chief  magazine  in  Uio  cxptduiou 
ofHiiEfypL  (Mela,  1.  11  )  It  was,  however,  an 
iwptw  lod  Mtmigli •tetifiod  ptaee,  m  boiiig  situate 
•■MAiboidonaf  tfaUMWiif.  AltxMidar  took 


and  destroyed  it,  after  it  had  made  a  powerful  ratM' 
ance  for  tlw  aijoce  of  two  month*.  (Arna«t  2,  37.— 
Quintua  Cterliw,  4.  6.)   Antiorbtia  tbe  Orcmt  aacked 

it,  and  it  wa»  several  times  taken  from  the  Syrian^  by 
the  Maccabees.  {Polyb.,  cxcirpi.  Vulcs. — Maccab.,  1, 
11,  61.— Jo*epAw«,  Ant.  Jud.,  13,  21  )  It  wa9■^e^ 
ward  subjected  to  new  losses,  so  that  St  Luke  states 
{Acts,  8,  26)  that  it  was,  in  his  time,  a  dci>cr:  place 
Erastntis  Schmid.  lii  za,  and  Le  Moyne,  however,  fol- 
lowing the  Syriac  veraion,  refer  the  word  Ipvfiot,  in  the 
origiml,  not  to  Oaza,  bat  to  die  way  leading  towards 
it.  Thnv  aro  refuted  hy  Rcland.  Strabo  isotices 
"Gaza,  the  desert,"  which  agrees  with  the  .-Vela. 
The  place  was  called  Cotistantia  afterward.  It  h 
now  termed  by  the  Arabs  Rasta,  with  a  strong  gnttu- 
ral  exprcaatOD.  Tbe  eocienl  name  in  Hebrew  signitiee 
strong,  (Compafe  Mannert,  Ougr^  voL  6,  pt.  I,  p» 
263) 

Grben.va  or  Ckvkmka,  now  Ctvennjt»t  «  ch^^n  r.f 
mountains  in  G.iul,  which  separated  the  Helvii  from 
the  •Vrvcrni,  in  '.uai  p»ut  of  the  Roman  province  cor- 
responding to  the  modern  Langved&c  The  Pyrenees 
jou)  tbe  OoTonQM,  tbeae  laat  tbe  Vosges,  which  in 
tbeir  tarn  nnite  with  Jnia  to  tbe  ioutb,  and  fonn  the 
Ardennes  to  the  north.  The  name  Cebcnna  apj-cirs 
to  cont.iin  the  Celtic  radical  Pen  ot  Ben,  *•  a  Busiiinu," 
so  iio  name  probably  meant  "the  lofty  range." 
(Maite  Brun,  Gcogr.,  x<A.  -t,  ^  3»9,  Bruutta  td.) 

GkdrosIa.  a  sandy  and  barren  proTince  of  Pmia, 
south  and  fiontliCJ.^t  of  Carinania,  and  lyiiig  along  the 
Mare  Erythra>um.  It  m  now  called  Jlfr^an.  Inpa«a- 
ing  through  (his  country,  the  army  of  AlOKindtr  tinder- 
went  very  great  hardabipa,  from  want  of  water  and 
provisic'iv^  and  from  colamns  of  moving  sand.  Its 
princi/ial  ^-I'y  was  Pura.  now  Fohrca.  {Stral/O,  720. 
— Aman,  6,  23,  Jteqg.)  Wahl  compares  the  name 
c;edrosia  with  the  Pnatan  daAModsnueikl.  **  fongh," 
"stormy,"  "boisterous,"  from  the  boisterous  jnd 
stonny  waves  that  beat  upon  its  coast.  {Vurdcr  und 
Mittel-Anen,  p.  685.) 

Gst.A,  I.  a  rim  of  Skilj,  to  tbe  east  of  tbe  Hime* 
ra,  and  falling  into  the  sea  on  tbe  sootheastem  coasi 
near  the  city  of  the  same  name.  The  appellation  Gels 
is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  the  icy  coklncas 
of  tta  waters,  the  term  gela  (compare  the  Latin  f  <f») 
havmg  the  meaning  of  "ice"  in  the  languofjes  of  the 
Opici  and  Siculi.  (Sleph  ISyz.,  s  r.)  Vir^tl  applies 
tlic  epithet  iminaiu.'s  to  (icia,  meaning,  according  to 
some,  the  city,  or,  as  others  think,  the  river.  The  for* 
mer  opinion  is  tiie  mora  correct  one.  The  city  was 
termed  by  the  pott  "iinmatiis"  {"of  monstcr-symboT^^ 
in  allusion  to  the  Minotaur  on  its  coins.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  refer  the  epithet  to  tho  river,  make  r.  sig. 
nify  "cruel,"  i.  c ,  perilous,  and  consider  it  as  allQ« 
ding  to  the  numerous  whirlpools  in  this  stream,  whence 
Ovid  remarks,  "  l\t  tc  rorttcihu.s  nan  adeunde  Gela.^'' 
{Fast.,  4,  m.—Virg.,  £n.,  3,  702.)  The  modem 
name  of  the  Oela  is,  according  to  Cluvcrius,  the  Ghi- 
i,z:o.  or  "Icy  river." — II.  A  city  of  Sicily,  on  the 
^uuUil'astcm  coast,  a  short  distance  from  liiu  sea  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  rivt  r  of  the  same  name.  ( Vid. 
Gela,  I.)  It  wss  founded  by  a  Joint  colony  from 
Ct«te  and  from  Lindus  in  the  bland  of  Rhodes,  4ft 
years  riftt  r  tho  foundation  of  Syracuse.  (Herod.,  7. 
\M — Tkncyd  ,  6,  4.)  Gela  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily,  and,  108 
years  after  its  own  foundation,  it  colonized  Agrigen- 
tnm.  litis  jtatc  of  prosperity  continued  until  the 
lime  of  Gelon,  who  removed  a  iarge  part  of  Us  in- 
habitanu  to  Syracuse.  After  this  it  sank  in  lmpo^ 
lance,  and  netrer  Teeorered  iie  femer  power,  bat 
(•riv<  d  another  blow  at  a  later  period,  wnen  Dionysiur 
the  elder,  being  unable  to  save  tho  plac<i  Iroiu  iIm 
Carthairinians,  carried  n(f  all  the  people  to  his  capital 
(Vid  Dionysius  I.)  The  Geloans  subsequent^  lo 
turned  to  their  city,  but  only  to  encounter  new  n 
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Ic/tuoM.  Agtthocles,  suspecting  the  inbaUiUot*  of 
favouring  the  Carthaginians,  suddenly  made  himself 
master  of  (it  la,  put  lo  d»jaih  4000  of^he  wealthmsl 
cttixeDS,  coofiscated  ibeit  propenj,  and  olaced  a  gat- 
riaoD  in  the  eity.  The  final  Mow  was  at  laat  i««ei?«d 
frum  its  own  colony  Agrig«?ntum  Phinti&s,  tyrant  of 
this  Uttor  place,  wishing  lo  perpetuate  his  name,  built 
the  email  but  commodious  cit)  of  Phintias,  calU  d  afitit 
Umtelfftnd  transfened  loitall  the  inhebitaoUof  Geje. 
From  tfiis  period,  therefore,  401  yean  after  ks  foand- 

ation,  the  city  of  Gcla  cf  asi  tl  to  exist  On  a  pjrt  of 
the  ancient  site  stands  the  modem  Terra  Nova.  The 
plains  arout>d  GeU  {Campi  Geloi)  were  famed  for 
lh<!ir  fcrtil.ty  and  beauty.  {Dud  Sir.  ,  11,  25.~Id  , 
13,  98.~ij.,  19,  108  —Jd  ,  20,  21. —  Jd.,  'Z2,  *i. — 
Strabo,  Al8.—Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pi.  2,  p.  345.) 

GstLias,  AuiiUa  (Off  as  some  manuschpU  give  the 
name,  Agetliut),  a  Latin  grammarian,  bom  at  Rome 
m  the  eaily  part  of  the  see  oiid  century,  .hjJ  who  died 
ai  tue  begiontag  of  the  reign  of  Marcui*  Auicims.  We 
have  but  few  pvticulors  of  his  life.  Wo  know  that  he 
atudied  rhetoric  under  Cornelius  Fronlo  at  Rome,  and 
ohiloaophy  under  Phavorinus  at  Athens,  and  that,  ou 
bis  return  to  Rome,  -vinJo  still  at  an  early  age,  be  was 
made  one  of  the  ceutumviri  or  judges  to  civil  ftntft 
{Noct.  Att.,  14,  3.)  Gellius  hat  left  behind  him  one 
work  cmitlcd  NocU*  AUica,  Attic  Nights."  It  was 
wntleii,  as  he  informs  us  m  the  preface,  during  liie 
Winter  evenings  in  Attica,  to  amuse  his  children  in 
tbeir  hours  of  relaiation.  It  appean,  from  his  own 
accotttitf  that  he  had  been  aecoeiemed  to  keep  a  com- 
monplace ^ook,  in  which  he  cr.tr  reil  wliaiever  he  heard 
in  conversation,  or  met  with  in  iiis  private  leading,  that 
appeared  worthy  of  fenMahnnce.  In  componng  his 
"  NocUm  AukiT  bo  Mtmt  merelv  to  have  copied  the 
contents  of  his  eommonplaee  book,  with  a  littla  altera- 
tion ill  liie  lii.guage,  but  witliont  anv  atteinpt  al  clas.'- 
i&catiou  or  anangemeot.  The  work  contains  anec- 
dote* and  aigumenta,  scrape  of  history  and  pieces 
of  poetry,  and  dis.iertations  ti  v  t  tviv  i-,i;i:f  ;n  ;:'!ii- 
loeophy,  geometry,  grannnar.  Am.u  inuca  iliai 
is  trifling  and  puerile,  wo  obtain  information  ou  many 
aobjecia  relating  to  antiquity,  of  which  we  must  otbei- 
wiae  have  been  ignorast.  It  i*  divided  into  tvrenty 
books,  which  arc  ruII  extant,  excepting  the  cigliih  and 
the  beginning  of  iho  seventh.  He  meuiions,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  preface,  his  intenlioo  of  eontinuing 
the  work,  which  he  probably,  however,  never  carried 
into  effecl — The  style  of  Aulus  Gellius  is  in  general 
negligent  and  incorn  ci.  In  Ins  eageriu'^'i  to  imiiate 
the  old  writera,  ha  is  often  caixi«d  too  far,  and  mtro- 
dneea  too  many  fonaa  of  expraeNOn  from  the  earlier 
roiiiic  poets,  whom  he  seems  most  anxious  to  take  for 
his  models  in  this  respect.  That  he  invented,  howv- 
ever,  any  new  terms  Imnself  seems  hardly  credible. 
The  best  editions  of  Aulus  Gellius  ato,  that  of  Grono- 
vius,  Lagi.  Bat.,  1706,  4to,  and  that  of  Lion,  Got- 
tvti'..  18-24,  2  vols.  8vo.  {SchdH,  llist  Lu.  Rom., 
vol.  3,  p.  310.  —  Ji'dkr,  Gctch.  Rom.  Lu.,  vol.  1,  p. 
TI8.) 

Gki.on,  a  native  'f  Hf^U  in  Sicily,  who  roso  from 
the  «latioii  of  a  prnaie  citizen  lu  be  feuprtiuc  ruler  of 
Gela  and  Syracuse.  He  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient fandy,  which  originally  came  from  Teloa,  an  ial> 
and  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  and  eetiled  at  Gela,  when 
It  \v,is  fir>t  colonized  by  tlie  Rliodiaiis.  During  the 
tune  Uiai  Hippocrates  reignedat  GeU  (13. C.  498-491), 
Gelon  was  appointed  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and 

Seaily  distinguished  himself  in  die  various  wars  mhic!i 
ipuocrates  carried  on  agaitii^t  ihc  Ureciau  cities  in 
Sicily.  On  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  who  fell  in  bat- 
tle against  the  Sicnli,  Gelon  aeized  the  auprame  power, 
B.C.  401.  Soon  afterward  a  more  eplendid  pnze  fell 
in  his  way.  The  nobles  and  landholderb  (j  u^io^oi)  of 
Syracuse,  who  had  beendrivca  from  the  city  bv  ao  lo- 
pinoctioo  of  tbeir  davoa,  aapponed  bj  iho  net  ^  i)m 


I  people,  applied  to  GeloB  for  aaatstanee.  Tb»  cta% 
prince,  gladly  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  ex 
tending  ius  doiiunions,  liiiK  i.i  l  to  Syracuse,  inli 
which  he  was  admitted  by  Ute  popular  party  i  B  C 
486X  who  had  not  the  means  of  reaie(iog  so  formidabli 
an  opponent.  {Hcrodoi.,  7,  154,  sf-^.)  Hsvmg  ihm 
become  master  of  Syracuse,  he  appouued  iiis  Itoihm 
Hiero  governor  of  Gela,  and  exerted  all  hts  eodeav 
ous  to  pfomoto  the  nroapehty  of  bis  new  acqoaitMtt 
In  order  to  incneae  the  population  of  Syracuaei,  ho  d» 
siroyed  Cainariua,  and  removed  all  its  inhabitant.<,  lo 
gcihcr  Willi  a  great  number  of  the  citiaena  of  Gets,  tt, 
his  favourite  city.  By  hi*  vamNio  cmquoaU  and  hit 
gn  .it  ;.^ll;f i'_-s,  hr  fircanie  n  very  powerful  monarch; 
and  iljerfciore,  when  tiie  UiotJia  expected  the  mvastoa 
of  Xerxes,  ambassadors  were  sent  by  tliein  to  8yra 
cuee,  lo  eeew^  if  poeeiUe,  hie  aeaistaace  ia  ibe  wac 
OeloD  prandaed  to  aead  to  thoir  tid  two  hnadiad 
reoies,  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed  troops,  two  thou- 
sand cavalry,  and  six  ihousaad  light-anued  troop*,  pro- 
vided the  supreme  command  were  given  to  him.  Thii 
offer  being  indignantly  rejecied  by  the  Lacedaeuionun 
and  .-Vllicniau  ambassadors,  Gelon  sont,  according  to 
Herodotus,  an  individual  named  Cadinws  to  Delphi, 
with  great  tieaauiea,  and  with  ordois  to  preoeat  them 
to  Xenee  if  he  proved  vietoriooa  in  Iho  ooaim^  wet. 

{Herod  ,  7,  I.«i7-1G4  )    This  slateincnl,  howL\ct,  .".ae 
demcd  by  the  Syracuaaua,  who  said  tliat  Gulun  woukl 
have  assist^  the  Greeks,  if  be  had  net  been  preveaicd 
by  an  inVMion  of  the  CsrtbaginiaiM,  with  a.  fiapef 
amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  men,  under  tfw 
command  uf  Hainilcar.    This  great  army  was  cuiireh 
defeated  near  Uimera  by  Geion,  and  Theron  monarci 
of  Agrigeotum^  Ob  the  aane  day,  according  to  Herod 
otus,  on  w  hich  the  battle  of  Salamis  \ms  fought     ( // 
t(jd.,  7,  lU^,  S£<?f.)    An  account  of  tuis  cxpediiiun  > 
I  also  given  by  Diodorus  Siculu»  (II,  21),  who  states. 
I  that  ihe  battle  between  Gelon  and  til*  r<inhagini«nB 
I  wa«  fought  on  the  same  day  aa  Ibat  tc  Thetmopylfc. 
There,  seeois,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  rcj^u'ar  under- 
ftUtid^iig  between  Xerxes  and  the  Carthaguitana,  in  ao> 
cordance  with  which  the  latter  waM  lo  ntlaok  lilt 
Greeka  in  Sicily,  whik  the  Persian  monarch  wa*  u 
mov*  down  npoo  Auica  and  the  Teloponncsua. — Ge 
Ion  appears  lo  have  used  wuh  nK>deration  the  powet 
which  he  had  aci|uired  by  vjotapce,  and  to  hav*  eo* 
dewad  himaelf  to  the  Symeoaana  by  the  eqoity  of  his 
government,  and  by  the  encourngeuu  nt  he  gnxc  u 
commerce  and  the  fine  arts.    We  tue  informed  by 
Piularch,  that  posterity  remembered  w iih  gratitMl*  lb* 
virtues  and  abilitte*  of  Gelon,  and  th*l  tbo  fttif  na*m 
would  not  allow  hia  atatoea  to  bo  doMvnodMfii^iBi 
will)  tiluse  of  the  other  tyiaiits,  when  TiuMleoo  be- 
came laaster  of  ibo  ciiy.    (Fiut.,  Vit.  Tirnol.)  H« 
died  B.C.  478,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  lirolhtt 
Hiero.    {Aristol.,PUU.,  6,  12.— £n^.  U:  KtumL, 
vol.  11,  p.  108.) 

Geloi,  Ibe  ioWntaato  of  Gatk.  (Fai^  JSn,,  % 
701.) 

GstdiftB  and  Osbdm,  a  people  of  Scythia,  indndad 

by  Herodotus  (4,  lOS)  among  the  Budii.i.  The  hi5- 
lunan  &pea)v^  ui  itwir  wooden  city  culled  G&lonus,  and 
makes  tbem  to  liavo  been  originally  a  Grociaa  ne*^ 
who  transplanted  iheniselres  from  the  trading  part* 
of  Oieeco  and  settled  among  the  Budini,  where  they 
used  a  language  partly  Scythian  and  panlv  Grecian 
This  account,  however,  appears  very  unsatisfactory 
It  is  botlor  to  refer  the  Geloni  to  thai  coriott*  -rhnir 
which  connects  ihc  earlier  history  of  Grecian  ciTiliza 
liou  with  the  regions  of  the  remuic  Laat,  by  means  of 
sBcerdotal  colonies  scattered  throughout  the  wilds  of 
Scyibia.  (Compaie  the  ramwka  of  UittOTa  Vvrhalk 
l».9f)6.) 

GbMONiiC  ScALiC,  steps  at  Rome,  near  irw  prison 
caUed  TuiUanum,  down  which  the  bodies  of  thove  wbe 

iaiotlM  Fft 
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4«iB,tolieei|wiedtoiiMgiMof tinnmhitiide.  (Fa/. 

9- /.I r  .  38,  59.) 
GcxiBCK.  a  lown  of  the  Aureliatii,  ou  the  Ligehs 
•r  Lfiire,  wbidi  rtn  through  it.  It  was  afterward  called 
Amrliioi,  from  the  name  of  tbs  people,  and  is  now 
Orlftnt.   (Cm.,  B.  C,  7,  9  —Luean,  I,  440.) 

GoAr.M,  a  jK  ople  of  Viadelicia.    { \'id.  Brcnni.) 

GurlTAt  a  city  of  the  Allobrogcs,  at  the  western 
ffitrwimy  of  die    teas  Lemanus  or  Lake  of  Geneta,  I 
M  the  wuih  bank  of  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone.  The 
modern  name  is  the  same  as  the  ancient.  {C<ts., 
B  C,1.6) 

Otmiiic  (more  coirectlj  OueutCH},  king  of  the 
▼audah^  «M  lb*  flfesitiiDite  litotber  of  Oonderic, 

whom  he  wccecded  429.  In  the  same  year  he 
1«A  Spain,  whxh  bad  been  partly  conquered  by  the  V^an- 
dals.  and  croeeed  over  into  Africa,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Boniface,  governor  of  that  provrrice,  who  had  bLtn 
induced,  by  the  arts  of  his  rival  .\r  tius,  to  rebel  agamsl 
Valeatinun  III  .  emperor  of  the  West.  Boniface  soon 
repeated  of  tbe  step  he  had  taken,  and  advenced  to 
Mil  tbe  ifti«der.  Bot  Ua  repeotaiiee  came  too  tete. 
Th«  Morr>  joirif d  the  standard  of  (Icnscrir,  aiiJ  the 
pOfferful  ««ct  of  the  Donatists,  who  had  tu  eii  cnit  lly  j 
feneeoted  by  the  Catholics,  assisted  him  against  their 
^lyiuiors.  Boniface  waa  defeated,  and  obliced  tore<  | 
tm  into  Hippo  Regin^,  where  he  remained  tilt  he  ob- 1 
taiued  a  frf.^h  sujiply  of  troops.  Htiving  ventured  ti[ion 
a  Kcood  battle,  and  being  again  defeated,  he  abaudoit- 
•d  (he  piovhwe  to  the  barbarians,  and  sailed  away  to 
I'a'-f  .\  pcice  was  concluded  between  Ocnficric  and 
iit  Exij:.i:rer  of  the  West,  by  which  all  Africa  to  the 
wes*.  of  Car<hagc  was  ceded  to  the  Vandals.  This, 
tontTar,  did  not  tong  continue,  and  the  city  of  Car- 
Aigemsialeaby  the  Vandals,  by  surprise,  .^.D.  439. 
Tbe  Emperors  of  tlic  West  and  East  mado  great  prep- 
iiatieiu  for  the  recovery  of  the  pn)vince,  but  an  alli- 
nee  isfaidi  Genveric  made  with  .^ttila,  king  of  the 
Ban*,  effectually  secured  him  against  their  attempts. 
Qwiseiic'i  next  object  was  the  formation  of  a  naval 
f-y^-:  in '.Trull f^ns-'-  riuriilier  of  »\ny>%  were  built,  and 
his  fieeu  nTa^4  tbe  shores  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  lu- 
Wtcdbf  the  Empreea  Eodosia,  he  aailed  up  the  Tiber, 
.\  D  455,  iiid  permitted  his  soldiers,  for  the  space  of 
6ouTt<-a>  dayv  to  pillage  Komo.  In  A.D.  460  he  de- 
stroyed the  fleet  'vfhich  tbe  Empeiw  Majorian  had  col- 
lectcd  te  die  iavaMon  of  Africa ;  andt  aa  his  power 
incrcaMl  Us  iiTsges  became  more  extensive.  The 
iWicd  of  Sardinia  wa^  conquered,  and  Spain,  Tt.ily, 
Sif!?v,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  .Vsia  Minor  were  plunder- 
ad  frm-  year  by  the  Vandal  pirates.  IjCO,  the  cmper- 
•r  of  the  East,  at  last  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous 
efert  for  the  rv^oTfry  of  .\frica.  A  great  army  was 
raembled,  and  the  commar-d  w.-is  given  to  Basilicus. 
Ha  kndcd  ai  Boda,  and  at  first  met  with  conaiderable 
necMa,  hot  waa  at  kn^  eMigad  to  retite  from  the 
;i-ciT  rc(-  .\fur  this  victory  Genaeric  met  with  no 
faiuoer  opjio*iUor»,  but  remained  undisturbed  master  of 
the  ttA.\A\  his  death,  which  happened  A.D.  477.  He 
««•  aocceedcd  by  bis  son  Hannerie.  Gcnseric  was  an 
\i1aii,  and  k»  said  to  bare  permeated  the  Catholics 
^■;:h  ::Tr.i  cT..:,l'y,  (Prorop.,  df  BtlL,  Vnd,— Gib- 
ben,  Dtuim       Fail,  c.  33-36.) 

0*!*tIi:s,  kmg  of  tbe  Illyriuis,  aotd  hb  aerrieea  to 
Perscs,  kiEc  of  Mircdonia,  for  ten  talents,  and  thrrw 
mto  prison  ii.it  Rouian  ambassadors.  He  was  addicted 
» intemperance,  and  hated  by  his  suhjecta.  The  praotor 
Vnicius  eofiooetcd  him  in  the  apace  of  twenty  or  thirty 
day».  and  Im  Geitthn  hhnself,  hie  wife,  brother,  and 
d^eo  in  triumph  jt  Rome.  ,  43,  19.  .ifjq.) 

^Iicat  DOW  ifetUM,  a  celebrated  town  of  Ltguria. 
Itfta  aaesnd  Pooic  war.  (>enua,  then  a  celebrated 
Mtpohcoi.  took  pirt  with  tin?  Roman.s,  and  w.is,  in 
C0B»*(^aeMe,  plundered  and  burned  by  .Mago  the  Car- 
ihagitr.m  {Lit ,  2B,  Ifi  )  U  vsas  afterward  rebuilt 
W  the  Bmam{Lt».,  30, 1)»  and  was  nade  •  iiiiiiiieip> 


tam.    A  erarioas  fact,  iRoatFadTe  of  toe  ciatory  of 

Genua,  was  brought  to  light  by  the  discovery  of  a  bra- 
zen tablet,  in  1506,  near  the  city.  This  monoment 
informs  na,  that  a  diapute  having  arisen  between  the 
Genuatse  and  Yeiturii,  on  the  aubject  of  their  respect- 
ive hotindaries,  commissionerB  were  appointed  by  the 
Roman  senate,  .\  .U.C.  f<36,  to  .settle  tiie  lumrfi  of  the 
two  territories  ;  and  the  tablet  gives  the  result  of  their 
labooiB.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Genoa  seems  to  hav« 
been  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  particrdarly  in  tim- 
ber, winch  was  brought  from  the  mounlaius,  whc-rt:  it 
grew  to  a  great  size.  Some  of  it,  being  richly  veined, 
was  uaed  for  mdciDg  tahlea,  which  were  thought 
acareely  mieTfor  to  thoae  of  cedi»-wood.  Other  com 
modities  were  cattle,  skins,  and  honey,  which  the  Li- 
gurians  exchanged  for  oil  and  Italian  wine,  none  being 
grown  on  their  coast. — In  later  timee  we  find  the  name 
written  Janua,  from  an  idea  that  it  was  founded  by 
Jaiius,  which  Cluver  justly  rejects  as  absurd.  {Ital. 
Am.,  vol.  1,  p.  70.— Cramer^  Anamt  bafyt  vol*  1* 
p.  25,  t€qq,) 

ObwocTa  Lbx,  proposed  by  the'  tribme  Oenodne, 

.\.T''.C.  411,  that  no  one  should  enjoy  the  same  office 
iwicc  vviihui  ten  years,  nor  be  invested  witli  two  oflS- 
res  wi  one  year.    {Liv  ,  7,  42.) 

GsNDava,  a  river  of  lUyricum.  Cellarius  places  it 
to  the  aotith  of  the  Apsus  and  north  of  Apollonia  ;  but 
Knise  and  others  maVe  it  the  same  with  the  Panyasns 
of  Ptolemy,  to  the  south  of  Dyrrbachium.  'i'he  mod- 
cm  name,  if  Cettarins  be  correct,  is  the  Semno  or  Sto- 
mini.  Kni«ip,  however,  makes  it  the  Jmudis.  {BU- 
choff  und  Mdikr,  WorUih.,  p.  551.) 

GboponIca  {TeuTTovtKti),  or  "  a  treatise  on  .Agricul- 
ture" (from  -yia,  y^,  "  th«  earA,"  and  ^rov^,  "to  bc' 
ttow  UAoar  upon"),  the  title  of  a  eompflatiea,  in  Ovvek, 
of  precepts  on  rural  economy,  extracted  from  ancient 
writers.  The  compiler,  m  his  procemium,  shows  that 
he  wasliring  at  Constantinople,  and  dedicated  his  work 
to  the  Emperor  Constantinc,  "  a  successor  of  CoDai«n> 
tine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,"  staling  thrt  he  wrote 
it  in  com(iliance  with  his  desire,  and  praising  hir;?  for 
his  zeal  for  science  and  philosophy,  and  also  for  bii 
philanthropic  disposition.  The  emperor  here  meant  is 
mippo<<ed  by  some  to  have  been  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogcnitus,  and  the  compilation  i.s  generally  uscnbcd  to 
Cassianus  Bassus.  a  native  of  Dithynia,  who,  however, 
is  sUted  bv  others  to  have  lived  aome  centuiiea  before 
the  time  of  Porphyroge nitne.  The  qneetfon  reapeeting 
the  aotnorshipof  ihc  Geopoiiica  has  excited  mticb4ia> 
cussion,  and  iS'eedham,  in  his  edition  of  the  work(Ccn- 
tab.,  1704),  has  treated tiw  subject  at  great  length.  The 
work  h  divided  mto  twenty  books,  which  are  8ubdi> 
vidcd  into  short  chapters,  cjqilaining  the  Tarioat  pro- 
cesses of  cultivation  adapted  to  vai  i  lsand  crops, 
end  the  rural  iaboura  auited  to  tbe  difiercnt  seasons  of 
the  year;  together  wMi  direetioBe  for  so  wine  the  va- 
rion*<  kinds  of  corn  and  pulbe  ;  for  training  the  vine, 
and  the  art  of  wme-making,  upon  wljich  the  author  is 
very  diffuse.  He  also  treats  of  olive-plantations  and 
oil-making,  of  orchards  and  ftnit-treea,  of  ereigreeiw, 
of  kitchen-gardens,  of  the  inaecti  and  Kptilea  thattre 
injurious  to  plant*,  of  the  economy  of  the  poultry-yard, 
of  the  horse,  thi'  ass,  and  the  camel ;  of  homed  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  «Ste.,  and  the  care  they  require  ;  of 
the  method  of  salting  meat ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  yarioat 
kinds  of  fishes.  Every  chapter  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  author  from  wnom  it  is  taken,  and  the 
compiler  gives,  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  first  book,  a 
list  of  the  principal  anthorttiea.  Other  authors  bes^ea 
these  are  qnnietl  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Two  or 
three  chapters  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  (Jassi- 
anus,  who  apcaks  of  himself  in  them  as  a  native  o 
Maratonymus  in  Bithynia,  where  he  had  an  estate 
{Gcopon.,  5.  6.  el  36.1  The  work  le  curious,  as  ^v- 
ing  a  course  of  ancient  apriculture.  collected  frorn  f'.o 
moat  apiiroTed  authoritiea  then  extant.  Tbe  beat  edi- 
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non  of  iho  Gcopoiiica  liiat  of  NicUs,  Ldpt.,  1781, 
4  toU.  8»o.  {Encyci.  Us  KruncL,  vol.  11,  p.  156. — 
Ot»€k,  Onech.  XdtL,  vol  3,  p.  439  ) 

Gkorgica,  the  till* of  Tirgir*  poem  on  busbradiy. 
{Vid.  VirgiUus.) 

GERiESTUfl,  a  promontory  of  Eubcra,  terminating 
the  ikland  to  the  80Utbw««t.  It  M  iiow  CaM  ManUlo. 
(Homer,  Od.,  3, 1 76.— JBiirq».,  Or<fl<.,v.  W«.)  There 
was  a  well-frequent t-cl  haven  netr  Um  pnitno&tOiy. 
{tUn.,  4^  li.—Suph.  Bijz  ,  :  v  ) 

Gbiom  or  RBtoiTHA,  a  city  of  Dardania  in  Traes, 
a  FCttlcmrnt  of  the  ancient  Teucri,  and,  consequent- 
ly, a  town  of  very  greal  antiquity.  {Herod.,  5,  122. 
— 7<i.,  7,  43  )  Cephalo,  an  early  hi',toriaii,  who  is 
cited  by  Dionjaiue  of  UaUcainaasua,  Athctueua,  and 
otben  u  bavuig  wntten  •  hittory  of  Ttoj,  wta  a  na- 
tive of  this  place.  {Dion.  Hal,  A  /?  .  1,  p.  180  — 
Atkm.,  9.  p.  393.— SfroA.,  m^.—Sleph.  Buz  ,  s.  t. 
Afuairj,  TpaiKof  .)  Gergis,  ucoiding  to  Xenophon, 
waa  a  place  of  strength,  havinff  an  aewpoUa  and  very 
lofty  walls,  and  one  of  the  chief  town*  held  by  Mania, 
Uie  DurdiiMiaa  princess.  {Xen.,  Hist  Gr  ,  3,  1,  12  ) 
It  bad  a  temple  aacred  to  Apollo  Gergithiut*.  and  wuo 
taid  to  have  given  birtli  to  the  sibyl,  who  is  sometimes 
called  Ervthrri  a,  from  En  thrx.  a  !!riijtl  place  on  Mount 
Ida  (Diun.  Hal.,  1,  5I>),  and  at  u'.htrs  Gergithia.  In 
confirmation  of  this  fact,  it  was  obscn'ed  that  the  coins 
of  tlii»  city  had  the  effigy  of  the  prwhetess  impressed 
upon  them  {Phlegon,  ap.  Suph.  Byz.,a.  r.  IVpytf.) 
S«mc  of  ihtse  coiii.i  are  blill  l  At.iiit,  iii.cl  accuid  wiili 
the  testimony  of  Fhlof^un  Thi  y  arc  tluu  dt'^crlllt.d 
by  ntlDliMOatie  writ(;r»:  "  CapiU  muhelTc  iidversum 
laurcatntn  cum  stola  ad  collum  R.  FEP.  Sphinx  alata 
scdciis  -11,3."  {Sestini,  Lett.  Numism.,  t.  1,  p.  88.) 
It  appears  from  Strabo  that  GergJiha  having  In  t  u  i,ikn> 
by  Attalua,  king  of  Pernmus,  be  removed  the  iuhab- 
tanta  to  Uie  eowcMi  of  too  Caieos,  where  he  founded 
a  new  town  of  tbe  same  name.  {Slrab.,  fi!6  )  The 
Romattit,  according  to  Livy,  made  over  the  territory  uf 
the  old  town  to  ilie  Ilienses  (38,  39).  Herodotus,  in 
deBcribiog  Xerxee'  march  along  the  HeUeapont,  atatee 
that  be  had  the  town  of  Diidanus  on  bia  left,  end  Oer- 

E'tba  on  the  ri*;ht  ;'  it  is  evident,  iht  icfnrf,  that  tbe 
Iter  oiuat  have  been  situated  inland,  and  towards 
Mount  Ida.  (Iferod.,  7,  48. — OnMwr*«  .4«Mt  Jftnor, 

vol.  1,  p.  S4,  Xfqq.} 

GtiRttuviA,  a  strong  town  and  fuitrtsis  uf  (laul,  be- 
longing to  tbe  Arvcmi.  It  was  situate  on  a  vcrv  high 
monntaioi  and  of  difficult  access  on  all  aidee.  ,Jt  is 
now  OerfMtff.  (Cof.,  B.  G.,  7,  9.) 

Gebmanu.  Tbe  word  Gcrmauia  was  employed  by 
the  Romans  to  designate  a  country  oS  greater  extent 
than  modem  Germaiq^'  They  included  under  this  name 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  eatt  of  the  Rhine  and  north 
of  the  Danube,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German 
Oceai!  arid  iho  Baltic,  inchiding  DeiiiiKirk  and  the 
neighbouring  islanda,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sanna* 
tiana  and  Daeiana.  It  ia  difficult,  however,  to  aacer* 
tain  how  far  Genhany  stretched  to  the  East.  Accord- 
ing lo  Strabo  (289),  Germanic  tribes  dwell  nearly  -a^  fax 
••  the  fnoutha  of  the  Borystbcnes  (or  Dnieper).  The 
no^bmi  and  northeaetem  parte  of  Gaul  were  aleo 
known  under  <be  none  of  Germany  tn  the  time  of  the 
Roman  ernpcrors,  after  the  province  of  I3(^l<;ira  hnJ  | 
been  aubdivided  into  Gcrmania  Prima  and  Germania 
SMWldc. 

1.  Origin  of  A$  Gemutme  mftme. 

Tne  origin  of  the  Germanic  nationfi  is  involved  in 
ancortaioty.  Tbb  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  re- 
gione  of  Italy,  wbo  had  never  known  a  rougher  coon- 
try,  rotild  hardlj^  believe  that  any  nation  had  desert- 
ed its  native  soil  to  dwell  in  the  forests  of  Germany, 
where  aevere  cold  prevailed  for  thn  graatcr  part  of  the 
year,  and  where,  even  in  imnoker,  unpenetrable  for- 
•ata  preventod  dw  gMial  laya  of  the  lun  from  reach- 


ing tbe  ground.  Tliey  thought  that  the  (ifrmmf 
must  have  li*ed  there  from  liie  beginning,  and  tiiere- 
fore  called  them  xnitgcna,  or  "  nativee  of  tho  •oil.'' 
(.Tacit.,  de  Mar.  Germ.,  3.)  Modem  iaqninea,  bow- 
ever,  have  traced  tbe  deeeeni  of  tbe  CrMinanie  met 
from  the  inbabnants  of  Asirt  ;  since  it  Is  now  indisputa- 
bly established  that  the  Teutotuc  didecis  beloug  tq 
one  great  family  with  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  San- 
scrit,  and  the  other  languages  of  iltp  Ir.do-Girr:nanie 
chain.  Von  Hammer  calls  the  Germans  a  Bactnano 
Median  nation.  He  makes  the  name  Germani  or  Scr- 
mani,  in  ita  primitive  import,  to  have  meant  thooe  who 
followed  the  worahip  of  B«iddha,  and  hence  the  G«»- 
mans,  according  to  him,  are  tlifll  ancient  and  primitive 
race  wbo  came  down  from  tbe  mountaina  of  Uppet 
Asia,  cradle  of  thehonmapeeiee^  and»  apfnaoing 
themselves  over  the  low  coutitry  more  to  the  aoathi 
gave  origin  lo  the  Persian  and  other  early  nattom. 
Hence  the  name  Dtcfurmama  applied  ni  edrly  t:inci 
to  all  that  tnct  of  countrv  which  lay  to  tbe  north  ol 
tbe  OxOB.  The  land  of  Eman,  Aemom,  wluch  was 
.situate  beyond  ibis  river,  and  which  corresponds  tc 
the  modem  L'horastn,  is  made  by  Von  Hammer  the 
native  home  of  the  Gerniante  race,  and  the  Genmans 
themselves  are,  aa  he  informs  us,  called  DacAcmutfti, 
their  primitive  name,  by  the  Oriental  writer*  down 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  (Vfm  Hnmnier,  Wicn 
Jakrb.,  vol.  2,  p.  319.— Compare  vol.  9,  p.  39.)  An- 
other remaikable  eiievmstance  ia,  that,  beaides  the 
iLune  referred  lo,  that  of  the  modern  Prysxian.^  may  be 
found  under  its  pninilivc  lunu  in  itie  I'ei&iaa  tongue. 
W  e  have  there  the  term  Prutchan  or  Pertuchan,  w 
the  aenae  of  '*  a  people."  In  Meoioski  (i,  p.  683)  wt 
have  Berustan  uid  Senuehan,  in  the  sense  of  ^*eem 

mujiila:!  rju.-idcrn  7rl'!,HoniM,^'  while,  in  Ferghriigi  .Schu- 
un,  Perusclton  or  Poruschan  more  than  once  occurs. 
(Vol.  1,  B.  18S.  V.  I  Z.  and  S.  188.  a.  Z.)  Even  the 
name  Sarhsen  or  Sastai  (Saxons)  is  to  be  found  'he 
i'trsun  tongue,  under  liie  form  Htuiaji,  as  indicatu  g 
not  only  the  Isst  dynasty  of  tbe  Persian  empire  (tbe 
Sasaanidee),  but  also  tboae  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trnws  of  the  Bessatin,  the  old  Persian  dislect  of  whi^ 
is  far  more  nearly  related  to  the  Gotfiic  than  the  nod- 
em  Persian  to  the  German.  In  tbeOrit$nlal  bxtohes, 
moreover,  mention  is  made  of  tho  dynasty  of  tbe  sons 
of  Bold,  in  whom  we  may  cEsily  recognise  the  pro- 
genitors uf  '.be  Boii ;  while  traces  of  ibo  name  of 
the  Catli  may  bo  found  in  that  of  Kat,  in  Chorasin. 
(Fergh.  SchMtri,  B.  231.)  The  Gets,  too,  freoueaUy 
appear  under  the  appellation  of  the  IkiekeU  in  ibo  hw- 
tory  of  Timour  ;  and  finally,  the  name  of  the  Franls 
has  been  traced  to  the  Pcniiau  Fcrficnp,  "  reason"  or 
"  understanding  "  (  Von  Hammer,  in  Krusc'n  Archiw. 
der  Gerrrutnischen  VolkertUimme,  hft.  2,  p.  124,  aeof .) 
Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  name  ol  toe 
Tipftui-iui  ((/(•!  ma  mm)  appears  among  tbe  ancient  Per 
sian  tribes  {Herod.,  1,  126),  while  tbe  analogies  be 
tween  the  Persian  and  German  an  so  striking  as  to 
have  excited  the  attention  of  every  intelliyent  scholar 
Von  Hammer  has  promised  to  show  remarkable  affin- 
ities between  upward  of  4000  German  and  I'<  r*ian 
worda.  (ilrcAte.,  p.  126,  noi.)  And,  boaidea  all  tfais^ 
an  nneient  Creorgian  MS.  of  laws,  recently  brooght  to 
I  light,  proves  conclusively,  that  the  Georirian  natioi.  had 
among  them  ordcaU  precisely  similar  to  ihos«  ol  tbe 
early  Germans,  end  also  the  oame  judicial  forms  of 
proceeding,  r.nd  the  same  system  of  ^-atisfactions  to  bo 
paid  in  cases  of  homicide,  accordinj^  to  the  rank  of  the 
j>arty  sl  iin  {Annul,  de  k^i.'<lat.  rt  dr  Jurirprvdence, 
Kro.  40,  Paru,  1829. —  Compare,  on  tbe  geoenl 
quMtion  of  German  and  Persian  affinities,  jlZebtiy, 
Milhradatrn,  vol  1,  p.  27«,  srqq.  —  Id  ib.,  vol.  2,  p. 
170.  geqq.  —  RitlcT.  Erdkunde,  vol.  2,  p.  674.— lA 
Vorhalk,  p.  Wl.—Norherg,  de  Orig.  Germ  ,  p  .''>91 
Link,  VrwcU,  p.  170.  — Pfister,  Geseh.  der  DeuJsck. 
vol.  1,  p.  24,  *eqq.,  p.  519,  «cf  2  )   Now,  If  these  piem 
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«M  b«  true,  and  lh*f  ue  acknowledged  to  be  so  by 
•Terr  idMbr  «te  bM  «uiiiUMd  them,  Ute  coauxumly- 
r«ceiV«l  dftmtim  of  the  name  0«mum  Mb  to  ibe 

proLiMi  Th^  .idvocates  for  this  etymology  maintain, 
(hat  cJ>c  «|>peUatjon  in  question  comes  from  teer, "  war,' ' 
mi  mum,  **•  man,"  and  lint  "  Gennofit*'  therefore 
meanf  "rripn  of  war"  or  "warriors,"  the  Roman  aU 
p^bet,  ifj  constitjuence  of  its  not  having  any  w,  con- 
TCitiiu;  this  letter  into  a  soft  ^^  They  refer  tflso  lu 
T^eilm,  vbo  atatea,  that  the  Tungii  first  assumed  this 
MM  AQ  aoMtnp  the  Rhine,  and  that  it  giadaally 
ipread  om  the  whole  nation.  (De  Mor.  Germ.,  2.) 
0(fa«a  again  aaiert,  that  ibc  term  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  was  fett  applied  by  the  Gauls  to  their  German 
conquerors,  and  they  deduce  it  from  the  Celtic  gerr, 
-  war,"  and  trutntu,  "  a  man."  ( Lemaire,  Ini.  Cfeogr. , 
*d  Cos.,  s.  v.,  p.  269.)  The  true  origin  of  the  name, 
aa  bu  elfeedy  been  remarked,  must  be  sought 
m  the  fMnete  East— There  wee  elao  another  nation- 
al natBC  which  the  Germans  applied  to  thnrr!»clvc'«, 
ftod  thai  was  Teutoius.  In  ihitt  we  recognise  at  once 
Aa  loot  of  the  modem  term  DeuUche  or  Teulaehe ;  and 
Ae  appellatioa  would  seem  to  have  eone  from  the 
lU  Gerawn  word  Ditt,  "  a  people."  and  to  hurt  been 
DMd  as  t  name  for  the  whole  German  race,  consid- 
cmd  as  ibrmioff  but  one  people,  though  divided  into 
ndepenMnt  tcibee.    (JCbmm  G$rm.  AUer- 

t.  Geographka!  iiojuainlayuc  irilJt  Ancle  id  Ccnnatiy 
The  Greeks  end  Romaoa  had  very  littio  knowledge 
of  QermaBy  before  the  time  of  Jolios  Ocaar,  who  met 
with  i-evtrJ  Germanic  tribes  in  Gaul,  and  cro^ispd  the 
Siune  OQ  two  occasions,  rather  with  the  view  of  pre- 
Wii^  ^Mir  laenniens  into  Qeol,  than  of  making 
WKf  peraianent  conqoeale.    Hi*  aoaaaiatBieo  ma, 
htwevCT.  limited  to  those  tribea  wbien  dwelt  on  tire 
ba;,-.-  CD  iLif  Rh»mc.    I'nder  the  early  Uoman  cmpcr- 
ais  nuaj  of  these  tnbes  were  subdued,  and  the  coun- 
Uy  west  of  dM»  Visurgia  (or  Wem)  waa  ftoqaentjy 
UatfTirerl  bv  time  Roman  armies.    But  at  no  period 
had  lae  Rooians  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  couu- 
trv  east  of  Ibis  river;  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to 
&s  w\th  ccruinty  ibe  poaition  of  the  Oonnan  tribes, 
paittdubrlT  as  the  OemMO*  were  a  nomade  people. 
So  u'  [  .r.s  r.f  Gerniany  wore  inhabited  by  the  Gauls, 
m'Ui  w^ir,  tceording  to  Caesar  {B.  G.,  0,  24),  the 
more  warlike  netiofi  in  early  times.   Taeitna,  at  a  later 
diT,  (iifidf^  the  Germatis  into  three  great  tribes, 
which  were  suVnlivided  iu!o  many  smaller  ones:  1. 
iht  bgvvoDes,  bordering  on  the  ocean.    2.  Hermi- 
aaaa,  iahab«iiig  the  central  parte.   3.  lataivooea,  tn- 
dadii^  all  the  odwra.  PHny  (4, 14)  raakee  five  dlvia- 
(Oft*.  I.  Vtnddi.  includinjT  the  Burgundioncs,  Varini, 
Carim,  and  Gullones.    2.  Ingasvones,  includmg  ihe 
Cimbfi,  Teutooea,  and  Chauci.    3.  Istevoncs,  near 
the  Rhine,  including  the  midland  Cimbri.    4.  Her- 
erione*.  inhabiting  the  central  parta,  includii^  the 
Si.i-v;.  Hcnnundur-,  Catli,  and  Chf-nisci.    6.  Pevci- 
m  v'ld  Uastamc,  bordering  on  the  Dacian;). 

3.  M<inn^^(  and  Cvjlcnm  of  the  Ancienl  Germans. 

Our  {tiiLc^pal  mformation  on  this  subject  is  derived 
horn  Tacitat,  wbo  wrote  a  separate  treatise  on  the  roan> 
sera  and  customs  of  the  Germanic  thbea,  entitled  De 
Situ,  Jtonimt,  tt  Poindis  OermMrim.**  Oecaeional 
Doticrs  .irrd  s<'a'.tertd  hints  arc  ali^o  found  in  the  work^ 
•f  Other  aocieot  authors,  particularly  iu  the  Gallic  com- 
— utariea  of  Osmt. — A  natioa  free  from  any  fer^gn 
inlermixtnrf  (say  the  Roman  writers),  as  is  proved  by 
their  pecuUor  caiianal  physiogiiomy,  inhabits  thecoun- 
tiiet  beyond  the  Rhine,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  deep 
jaMaw  hair,  nrobnat  framo,  and  a  gigaotte  height ;  in* 
mil  ta  eeM  and  Ininf^,  Irat  not  to  tlrirat  and  heat, 
wtrlike.  honrsti,  f  ii*'if  ;l  friendly  and  unsuspicious 
fhenda,  but  towards  eneouaa  eunoiog  ajxi  die* 


sembling  ;  scorning  every  reatramt,  conaidering  inde- 

endeoce  aa  the  most  precious  of  all  thinga,  and  theiO' 
'0  ready^  to  give  up  life  rather  than  liberty.  Umc 
quainted  with  the  wts  of  civ  lr  i'if  n,  -t^Tioranl  of  agri- 
culture and  of  the  u»e  of  meiais  and  letters,  li  e  Ger- 
man Uvea  in  his  forests  and  pasturea,  supported  by  the 
chase,  and  the  prodoce  of  hie  herds  and  flocka ;  hie 
life  being  divided  between  inaction,  aeneoal  pleaauree 
and  great  hardships.    In  time  of  peace,  sleep  ai;(l  idle- 
ness, by  day  and  night,  are  the  sob  pleasure  ot  the  in- 
dolent, diacontentea  warrior,  who  longs  for  war,  and 
inunlv.  danjTrrous  adventures.    Till  these  arrive,  he 
surroudcrs  himself,  with  all  the  passion  of  unrestrained 
nature,  to  drinking  and  gaming.  A  beverage,  prepared 
with  little  art  from  wb«»t  and  barley,  indemuitics  him 
for  the  abaence  of  the  joico  of  the  grape,  whieb  natnie 
has  denied  him.  and  e.xhilarates  his  noisy  feasts  His 
personal  liberty  is  nut  too  precious  to  be  staked  on  the 
cast  of  a  die ;  and,  faithful  to  hia  word,  he  sutTers  him* 
self  to  be  fettered,  without  reaiatance,      the  lliel^ 
winner,  and  sold  into  distant  slavery.    The  fonn  Oi 
government,  in  the  greater  part  of  Gcnnany,  is  demo- 
cratic  Tk^  German  obeys  general  and  positive  laws 
leea  than  the  eaaaal  aacendaney  of  birth  or  valnor,  oi 
elof^nence  or  superstitious  reverence.    On  i!ie  shores 
of  the  Baltic  there  are  iieveral  uibea  which  dcknowl- 
edge  the  authority  of  kings,  without,  however,  resign 
ing  the  natural  rigbta  of  man.   Mutoai  prolecUoa 
forming  the  tie  which  unttee  the  Germana,  the  neeeo- 
sity  was  early  felt  of  rendering  individual  opinion  sub- 
ject to  that  of  the  majority ;  and  these  few  rude  out- 
lines of  political  aociety  are  sufficient  for  a  nation  dea* 
titute  of  high  ambition.    The  youth,  born  of  free  pn* 
rents  and  ripened  to  manhood,  ia  conducted  into  the 
general  assembly  of  his  coor.trymcn,  furnished  with  ihe 
shield  and  anear,  and  received  «a  an  equal  and  worthy 
member  of  ttieir  warlike  republic.   Tbeae  asscmbliee, 
consisting  of  men  able  to  hear  arms,  and  belonging  to 
the  aame  tribe,  are  summoned  at  fixed  periods  or  on 
sudden  emergencies.  The  free  vote  of  the  membeia 
of  thr"^f>  rouncils  decides  on  public  offencea,  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates,  on  war  or  peeco.    For  though  the 
leaders  are  allowed  to  discuss  all  sobjecta  previously, 
yet  the  right  of  deciding  and  executing  ia  aolelv  with 
the  people.    Impatient  of  delay,  and  obeying  the  in' 
pulse  of  their  passions,  without  repnrd  to  justice  or 
policy,  the  Germans  are  quick  in  adopting  resolutions. 
Their  applause  or  dissatisfaction  is  announced  oy  the 
clashing  of  their  arms  or  by  a  murmur.   In  tunes  of 
danger  a  leader  is  chosen,  to  wbom  aovefal  tribee  aon- 
mit.    The  most  val   n  I  ^  selected  for  this  purpose,  to 
lead  his  countrymen  more  by  his  example  than  bis  au- 
thority.   Aa  aoon  as  the  danger  is  past,  his  authority, 
relnctantly  bornc  by  his  free-minded  00Untnrineil». 
ceases.    In  times  of  peace,  no  other  supwior  ia  known 
than  the  princea,  who  are  chosen  in  the  assemblies  to 
distribute  jaatico,  or  compose  differences  in  »he'r  Re- 
spective dtatricte.    Every  prince  has  a  guard  and  a 
council  of  100  persons,    Alihough  the  Romana  called 
several  German  princes  ktngt,  yet  these  rulers  had  not 
•o  much  as  the  right  of  punishing  a  freeman  with  dca  th. 
or  imprisonment,  or  blows.    A  nation  to  which  even 
kind  of  restraint  was  thus  odious,  and  whieh  acknowt 
edged  no  authority,  respected  no  obligations  but  those 
which  they  impoeed  upon  themseUes.    To  leaders  of 
approved  tbIoot  the  noMeet  youths  voluntarily  devoted 
their  arms  and  scrvice<i ;  and  as  the  former  vied  with 
each  other  in  assembling  the  bravest  compsniona 
around  them,  so  the  latter  contended  for  the  favoui  of 
their  leaders.    It  waa  the  duty  of  the  leider  to  be  the 
first  in  courage  In  the  hour  of  danger,  and  the  duty  of 
his  companions  not  to  be  inferior  to  him.    To  sumvt 
hie  iall  waa  an  indelible  disgrace  to  his  companiooa, 
for  it  vraa  their  most  sacred  duty  to  defend  his  penwm, 
and  to  heighten  his  c^ory  by  their  own  deeds.  The 
leader  fought  for  victory,  hia  companions,  foe 
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ler.    Valour  was  the  grace  of  man,  cha.stity  tho 
Wtue  o(  woman     i  ne  pruniUvo  ualious  of  Gefmw 
wjgiQ  attached  something  of  •  sacred  ehuacter  to  the 
iiMBtlt  MS.  Fakjguaj  wu  onijr  nemiutd  to  the 
prinees     •  meau  or  axlOMliof  Vimr  commiona ; 
divorce  WJ8  forbidden  rather  by  a  sense  of  propriety 
than  by  law.    Adulten  was  consiaered  an  inexpiable 
crime,  aad  woa,  iherann^       nra.  Seduction  was 
not  to  be  excased  on  anj  cocuidenilion.  The  rcligiouii 
notions  of  this  race  could  not  but  be  rude  and  imper- 
fecl.    'I'iio  sun  and  moon,  lire  and  earth,  were  their 
deities,  whoa  they  worshipped,  with  aome  iBBaginaiy 
botng*  to  when  they  aaciibod  ibttdiraetioQ  of  the  OKWI 
irnporlant  circumstances  of  life,  and  whose  will  the 
pnests  pretended  to  divine  bv  secret  arts.    Their  tum- 
plo*  MHO  cmvans,  rendered  sacred  by  the  veneration 
of  many  generation*.   The  ordeals  so  famous  in  the 
middle  ages  were  considered  by  them  infallible  in  all 
dubious  cases.    lieligion  afforded  tfie  most  powerful 
meaoi  for  inflaming  their  oraiago.   The  sacred  stand- 
mit,  pmowod  in  tlie  dark  nceMes  <^  eooMcnlod 
caverns,  were  raised  on  tii'-  f:r\A  nf  b  tule,  and  their 
enemies  wuce  devoted,  witii  ureadlui  iin[ir|;cat;un&,  to 
the  gods  of  war  and  thunder.    The  valiant  only  en- 
joyod  tho  £aTOiir  of  tho  godii ;  •  mriiko  bfii»  toddoath 
ui  bottle,  woro  oonsidorad  «•  tho  sorest  mooiu  of  at- 
taininff  the  joys  of  llie  olhtr  world,  whcro  the  heroes 
were  rejoiced  by  ihu  ruUiion  of  their  deeds,  while  sit- 
ting around  the  festal  table,  and  quaffing  beer  out  of 
large  horns  or  tho  sculls  of  their  eriLinits.    IJui  the 
glory  which  the  priestii  promised  after  death  was  con- 
ferred hy  thu  hards  on  earth.    They  celebrated  in  the 
battle  and  at  the  triumphal  feaata  tho  glociooa  baioos 
of  past  days,  tho  aacoatov  of  tho  hrave  who  Itttoaed 
to  their  I  ii|  Ir  but  fiery  strains,  and  were  iiispired  by 
tbem  with  contempt  of  death,  aod  kiodkd  to  glorious 


4.  RUlorff  ef  Anaenf  Gemam^. 

The  Romans  first  hecarne  acijuainlcd  wiih  the  an- 
Jeot  Germans  in  B.C.  1 13,  when  they  appeared  un- 
der the  name  of  Teutonoa  and  Cimbri,  on  tho  confines 
of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  then  rnovinj,'  soulh,  car- 
ried thi'  terror  of  their  arms  over  Guul  aud  pari  of  Nor- 
thern Italy,  until  overtlirown  by  Marius  and  Catulus 
(103  and  lUl  B.C.).  Whoa  JaUua  C«8»r  h«l  eatab- 
fiabod  Mioaolf  in  G^,  bo  bocanae  acquainted  witfi  a 
nation  then  designated  by  the  name  of  Gcrinans.  Ari- 
avustus,  the  leader  of  the  nation,  whtcii  LiiU  prttviously 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  attempted  to  oa- 
tablish  him«f-lf  in  Gaul,  but,  being  defoatcc  !>y  Ca^snr, 
bo  was  oLligcU  to  flee  beyond  the  Rhino.  Ul  the  fu- 
gitives who  returned  over  the  Rhine,  tho  nation  of  the 
Ma(«»>maoni  seems  to  ha ve  beoo  fonnad.  Cawar  croao- 
od tho  Rhino  twteo;  nokwith  thoviawof  makiog ood- 
onests  in  that  wilderness,  b\it  to  securo  Ha  :!  against 
ue 'destructive  irruptions  of  the  barbarians.  He  even 
Mlfartod  Germans  in  his  army,  first  againat  (ho  Gauls, 
fkm  againat  PomMjr.  Ho  obtained  an  accurate  knowl- 
•dge  of  fhoao  trtbu  only  that  lived  nearest  to  tho 
Rbin till  'Ibii,  Sy<,'ambri,  T'sipclcs,  uihI  Tenctcri. 
The  rest  of  Germany,  he  was  told,  was  inhabited  by 
the  Suevi,  who  were  divided  into  100  diaUrieto,  each 
of  which  annually  sent  1000  men  in  quest  of  hooty. 
They  lived  more  by  hunting  and  pasiuri'  liian  by  agri- 
culture, held  their  fields  in  common,  and  prevented  the 
approach  of  foreign  natiooa  bv  devasuting  their  bor- 
laiB.  Thia  aoconnt  is  tne,  if  it  is  applied  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  general,  and  if  by  the  100  disirir's  are  under- 
stood different  tnbes. — The  civii  wars  diverted  tho 
•ttantion  of  the  Rooano  Iroro  Germany.  The  confed- 
oiaey  of  the  Sygambri  made  inroads  into  Gaul  with 
impunity,  and  Agrippe  transferred  the  Ubii,  who  were 
hard  presacd  by  them,  i  i  ti  ^  west  sule  of  the  Rhine. 
Bat  the  Syg^mbri  having  defeated  Lollius,  the  Iwate 
■r Ailgaaius  (A.U  G.  719),  At  ompomr  hinaotf  lust- 
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cnod  to  tho  Rhine,  crpctcd  fortifications  along  lh« 
banks  ui  this  tiver  lu  oppuMe  the  progre^ii  of  Uif  ene- 
my, and  gave  bis  stepaoo  Drusus  the  chief  commaiid 
agauMt  them.  Thia  gfwaial  wm  fiotonoao  in  o*v«ml 
expeditions,  and  advaaeed  ai  far  as  tho  Elbo.  He  diod 
.\.  (I.e.  746.  Tiberius,  after  him,  held  the  chief  cooa- 
mand  on  the  Rhine  during  two  years,  an^l  exercised 
more  eunoingthnn  force  asatoaltM Germans.  He  m 
duccd  iliern  to  enter  the  Romao  service.  Tbe  body- 
guard of  .\ugu8tus  was  composed  of  Germans,  aixd  the 
Cheruscan  Arminius  was  raised  to  the  dignity  o( 
knigbt.  From  740  to  765,  differont  Roman  genoiala 
comnandod  in  thoae  ragiona.  Tibnioa,  bavinff  r»- 
ceived  the  chief  command  a  second  lime  (A  l*  C 
756),  advanced  to  tho  Kibe;  and  the  Romana  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  making  Germany  •  IloBMn 
province,  but  for  tbe  imprudence  of  his  aoccesaor, 
Quintilius  Varus,  by  which  all  the  advantages  which 
had  been  previously  gained  were  lost.  His  Moii-nl 
measurea  fox  cb&oging  the  manners  and  ctMtoma  of  tiio 
Ganoina  pradnoad  a  general  conspiracy,  hoadod  by  the 
Chcrutcan  Annmius,  who  bad  received  his  edncition  in 
Rome.  Decoyed  with  three  legions  utLo  Lhts  iore^t  oi 
Teutoberg,  Varus  wss  atUckad  nod  destroyed  with  bia 
army.  A  few  fugiuvai  oolj  wew  aaved  by  the  kgau 
Asprenas,  who  waa  atationod  with  three  l^ons  in  the 
vicinity  of  (."olonne.    The  coiierqucnce  of  tins  viclorv, 

Sained  by  the  Uermana  A.D.  9,  was  tho  kum  of  all  tiie 
Loman  possessions  beyood  the  Rhine  ;  tho  fortreao  of 
Aliso,  built  by  Drusus,  was  destroyed.    The  Cherusci 
then  became  tbe  princip&l  oatiun  of  licrinany.  Four 
years  after,  the  Rooiane,  under  the  command  of 
manicua,  made  anew  expodiuoo  uainat  the  Gennaao ; 
but,  notwithatandtng  the  valour  and  miUtaiy  dcillof  the 
young  hero,  he  did  not  succeed  in  re-esta(>lif  ].ing  the 
Roman  dominion.    The  Romans  then  renounced  \i» 
pMfeet  of  anbjugating  the  Gcmiaoa^  whoao  invneiOM 
they  easily  repelled,  and  against  any  serious  attacka 
from  whom  they  were  secured  by  the  mtt^rnal  die«cn- 
Mon.s  which  had  arisen  in  (jermany.    Marobodtir,^.  who 
had  been  educated  at  tbe  court  of  Augustus,  had  vnitird. 
partly  by  paiioaaitm  and  partly  by  force,  sevoiml  So- 
cvian  tribes  into  a  coalition,  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  MarcoiDanoic  confederacy.    At  ihc 
head  of  this  powerful  league,  he  attacked  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Boii,  in  tho  southern  part  of  Bohemia 
and  Fmnronia,  conquered  it,  and  founded  a  formid.i'uiu 
:  lU  .  \'  ''i.>-i   r-thonty  extended  ovtr  the  Marcomanoi, 
Heruiuiidun,  Quadi,  Lot^gobardi,  and  Scmnoooa,  and 
which  waa  ddo  to  oand  70,000  (igbtiog  moo  into  tho 
field.    Augustus  had  ordered  Tiberius,  with  twelve 
legions,  to  attack  .Maroboduus  and  destroy  nis  pow> 
er ;  but  a  general  rebellion  inDtUnaiia  obUged  bua  !• 
coneludo  •  diaadvantagooun  mbco,    Tbe  disastora 
which  aftarward  boMl  Ae  Romana  In  the  west  of 
Germany,  prevented  them  from  renewing  thi  ir  ut- 
templs  againat  tbe  Marcoroanni,  who  ventured  to  make 
frsquont  ineontona  into  tho  southern  paru  of  Gaman- 
ny.    Two  j)Owprful  nations,  therefore,  now  existed  m 
Germany,  the  Marcuinania  and  tho  Cht$rubct,  wtio^ 
however,  soon  became  engaged  in  disputes.    On  the 
one  hand,  the  Loogobaidi  mid  Sowoonoo,  dii^|iiated 
with  the  oppressiona  of  Marobodnoa,  doaoitnd  hiseen- 
federacy  and  joined  the  Cherusci ;  and,  on  the  otber, 
Ingutoiuorus,  tho  uncie  of  Arminius,  having  barffnnr 
jealous  of  his  nephew,  went  over  to  MarobodaOft  Af> 
ter  the  war  between  the  two  rivals  had  been  carried  on 
for  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  rules  of  Uie 
inililarv  art,  which  Arniiiiiu<<  ,ind   Marobodaoa  had 

learned  in  tbe  school  of  the  Rotoaoa,  tho  vietory  a( 
last  rtmainad  with  the  Cherusci.  Tibcnoa,  inatoad  of 
assisting  Maroboduus,  who  had  sohcited  liis  htlp.  in 
stigatod  Catuahia,  kiog^  of  the  Goth^,  to  fall  upon  lum, 
forced  him  10  loavt  hia  coontn,  mid  to  oeok  xefogf 
with  tho  Romam.  Catnalda,  however,  soon  experi- 
enced tho  ouno  foM  ften  tho  Hannondun.  woo  uow 
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appMr  at  thr  pmrifJi  tnlM  •moo^  Marcomanni. ' 
Tbe  CfaMvtet.  aftar  dM  laM  at  lhair  jml  leader,  Ar- 
minio*,  A.D.  31,  fell  fnm  lk«lr  higll  rtak  unong  the 
GeriMD  nation.  Woakenod  by  internal  dissensions, 
tkn  tmUy  reeaived  a  kiog  from  Home,  by  the  name 
atmkm,  «bo  mm  Uw  wrt  d««e«ndant  of  Arminiua. 
his  Tfiijn  they  quarrelled  with  thiir  cotifeder- 
Lori^'oiwdi,  and  sunk  loan  insignificant  tribe 
•a  tl  e  &out  :  side  of  the  Hercynian  forest.  On  the 
Mte  kud,  IM  Catti,  iriw  Ihwd  in  Uie  wMUcn  part  of 
G«mny,iweiB(ofaBpMtaaee.  Hw  nifiaiw  nbdled 
on  sccount  of  a  tribute  imposed  upon  thnn  in-  the 
Romans,  sod  w«r«  with  difficulty  orerpowercd  ;  while 
tke  Cbtti.  on  Ike  Vfftt  Rbioe,  made  repealed  aasaulu 
9n  the  Roman  fortreiaea  on  the  opposite  bank.  Their 
piide,  bovteTer.  waa  hambled  by  Galba,  who  compell- 
ed thrm  10  abandon  the  country  between  the  Lahti.  the 
Uaam,  rntd  Um  Kbinc,  which  waa  diatnbot«i  amoog 
Immb  mantM.  Bigfatatn  ymn  lilar  a  diapota 
■Mketween  the  Hermunduri  and  Catti,  on  account 
dw  sah-spnoga  of  the  Franconian  Saalc.  Mean- 
ahde  the  aamerom  coMpanioiM  of  Maroboduua  and 
GklHkia,  hanng  aettlcd  oo  the  north  of  the  Danuba, 
kdiMao  the  rivers  Gran  and  MoraTa,  had  fotmded  tin- 
teV»nn:u!(,  whom  they  had  received  as  kirii,'  from  the 
a  new  kwadoio,  which  began  to  grow  op- 
c»  iha  naiglbawiiig  tiikaa.  AMioagk  Van- 
ams  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Sarmatian 
Isiyi^,  be  waa  overpowered  by  the  united  arms  of 
the  HermaaihRV  l<ygi>>  and  western  Quad!  (A.D. 
MX  tad  waa  aaoqiaUad  to  fljr  for  refage  to  the  Ro- 
«pi.  Bii  aHi>h^>hw,  Sido,  was  now  at  die  baad  of 
teMHnMnl.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Romans,  and 
wiiwttd  hnpertatit  services  to  Vespasian.  In  the 
West,  the  power  of  the  Kornann  was  shaken  bj  the 
Batavu  K>  that  they  maintained  themselves  with  the 
peatest  difficnity .  A  war  now  broke  out,  that  was  ter- 
■muImI  only  with  the  downfall  of  Rome.  The  Sucvi, 
hMBg  attacked  by  tka  Lygii,  aakad  for  aaaistaDce  from 
BMuiiiat  "fco.  a«ot  dieia  106  honenan.  Sach  pal- 
ttfiNtOWSonly  offended  the  Suevi  Entering  into 
Mdfaaee  with  the  lazygs,  in  Dacia,  they  threatened 
FHBBaia.  Domitian  was  defeated.  Nam  dMekad 
dwB,  and  Tt^an  gained  a  eomplala  vieionr  over  them. 
Bat,  from  the  time  of  Antoninas  the  phiioaopher,  the 
flainea  of  war  continued  to  blaze  in  those  regions. 
The  Roova  Manire  waa  perpetuallv  haiaased,  oo  two 
•idee  by  the  banariaaa.  en  ena  aUle  by  a  noniber  of 
small  tnbe*,  who,  preyscd  bv  the  Goths,  were  forced 
to  mMuie  Ltecia  in  quest  of  new  habitations.  The 
iMtken)  i^ons  were  assigned  to  Iham  in  Older  to 
Pfofy  dwaa.  Bat  a  war  of  mora  moment  wae  ear* 
mdae  afthnt  Itome  on  the  odier  aide,  by  the  united 
'  rc*<  of  tVie  Marcomaimi,  Hermunduri.  and  Quadi, 
wktch  IS  commodf  called  the  Marcomannic  war. 
Itmm  Antaiaa  fea^againai  tfacm  to  the  end  of  lua 
life. and Comnodosboucht  a  peace,  .\.Tt.  180.  Mean- 
time the  Catu  dcvaauted  tiaul  and  Rha>tia.  the  f'he- 
nisci  forced  the  Loagobwdi  back  to  the  Elbe.  A  D. 
SM^BMr  MwiMMypaarad  in  Daeiat  dta  Viaigotha, 
OofliB;lld4WBill^%M  waged  war  againat  the  Re* 
■on*.  .At  the  same  time,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla. 
a  new  cooMency  appeared  in  the  soutbem  part  of 
OciinenTi  the  Aiemaeni,  consisting  cf  Istsrontan 
kises.  Rotne,  in  order  to  defend  it«;  jirnvinces  nf^nln^t 
dMn,  erected  the  famous  Vallum  Romanorum.  il.o 
nins  of  which  sie  still  visible  from  laxthauFm  to 
Bot  dwaewer  of  die  Romans  sank  more 
ira,  partly  bv  die  ineeaiant  atniggle  agahwttbe 
Tartarian*,  partiv  '  v  inv  rri:jl  scritations.  At  the  time 
ahta  the  Roman  power  bad  t>e(  n  weakened  by  civil 
«Mi«ia  the  freqacnt  niUtarv  revolutions  during  the 
|,emaima<  of  the  emperors,  the  Frank<i  forced  their 
way  as  fcr  as  Spain,  and  in  the  reif^n  of  the  Emperor 
Pro*i':«  a1«o  conquered  the  island  of  the  Batavi. 
Tbaa  tba  Franks  and  Alemanni  waie  now  the  moat 
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powerful  German  nations.   Under  JnUan,  the 
lost  the  iaUnd  of  die  B^afit  whioh  waa  oonaoeied  bjr 
the  Saxons,  and  the  latierwera  knarided  by  the  arauae 

of  liorne.  But  this  was  Rome's  last  victory.  In  the 
begirmmg  of  the  5th  centur  ^.  barbarians  assailed  the 
Rmnan  empire  on  all  sides.  The  Vandals.  Suevi,  and 
Alans  occupied  Gaul  and  ^pain.  The  Burgundians 
followed  them  to  Gaul,  the  Visigoths  to  Italy  and 
Spain  ;  the  Burgundians  were  followed  by  the  Franks, 
the  Visigoths  ^  the  Ostngodis,  and  these  bv  the 
Loqgebaidi.  Tnoa  b^gan  tmao  migrations  of  the  in- 
numerable  hosts,  that  spnad  themselves  from  the  North 
and  East  over  all  Etwope,  sobduing  everything  in  their 
coarao.  Una  event  ia  called  the  great  migration  of 
dienatiom.  {E»ejfd«fmimAmakwm,^bt^^% 
"If) 

GRHMANTcusOjMAEt  dm  eldest  sonof  Drusus  Nero 
GermaniooB,  and  of  Anlaaia  the  younger,  bom  B.C. 
14.   He  was  the  nepbear  of  Tborioe  and  hcotber  of 

Claudius,  afterward  emperor  Augustus,  on  adopting 
Tiberius,  made  the  latter  adopt  his  nephew  Germani* 
cue.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Germanicua  served  with 
distinction  in  Dalmatia,  aiul  afiorwaid  in  Fuinaoia, 
and,  on  his  retom  to  Rome,  obtained  the  henoors  of 
a  triumph.  He  married  Agri|^inO  tho  elder,  grand- 
daughter of  Atig^iistuB,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, 
among  others  Culigula,  and  Agrippina  the  yomiget,  thO 
mother  of  Nero.  In  A  D,  12,  Germanicua  was  made 
consul,  and  soon  after  be  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
command  the  legiona  on  the  Rhine.  On  the  new8  of 
the  death  of  Aoguatas,  eomo  of  the  legions  mutinies, 
while  Germsnictis  vrss  absent  eMteeting  die  revenue  in 

Gaul.  He  hastened  back  to  the  camp,  and  foui.d  it 
one  scene  of  tumult  and  confusion.  The  young  sol- 
diers demanded  an  increase  of  pay,  the  veterans  their 
discharge.  They  had  already  driven  the  centurioBO 
out  of  the  camp.  Some  otfcrcd  their  assistance  to 
raise  Germanicua  to  the  supreme  power,  but  he  re- 
jected tiieir  oflera  with  horror,  and  left  bis  judgment* 
sest,  heedleae  of  the  elamoor  and  tbraats  or  tho  mnti^ 
noera.  Having  rt  t  rnl  with  a  few  friends  to  his  tent, 
after  some  consultation  on  the  danger  to  the  empire 
if  the  hosttlo  Germans  should  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion  eaosed  b^  this  sedition  of  the  troo^  he  do* 
termined  upon  exhibiting  to  the  soldiers  fictttioos  let- 
ters of  Tiberius,  which  gr.iiitfd  most  of  their  demands, 
and,  the  better  to  sppease  them,  he  disbursed  to  them 
immediately  a  eonatderaUe  sum  by  way  of  bounty. 
He  found  still  greater  difficulty,  however,  in  quelling 
a  second  mutiny,  which  broke  out  on  the  arrival  oi 
lefatea  from  the  senate,  who  brought  to  Germanicua 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  uroconsul.  The  soldien 
suspected  that  they  came  with  orders  for  thehr  ponish- 

nient.  and  the  camp  lircame  again  a  scene  of  ronfu- 
sion.  Germanicua  ordered  his  wife  Agripi>ina.  with 
her  son  Cains  Calignla,  attended  by  other  otlicenP 
wives  .Tnd  children,  to  leave  the  camp,  as  being  no 
longer  a  place  of  safety  for  them.  This  sight  afTccted 
and  mortified  the  soldiers,  who  begged  their  command- 
er to  ravoke  die  order,  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  to 
march  against  the  enemy  They  then  began  to  inflie* 
summary  e.xerntinn  nn  the  r adr  r*  of  the  mutiny, 
without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  their  general.  A 
similar  scene  took  place  in  the  camp  of  two  othei 
legions,  whirh  were  stationed  in  another  part  of  the 
countn*,  under  the  orders  of  Caecina.  .Availing  him» 
self  of  the  state  of  excitement  on  the  part  of  tho  («ol- 
idiers,  Germsnicus  crossed  the  Rhine,  atucked  the 
!  Marsi.  the  Braeteri,  and  odier  German  tiibee,  and  ioot> 
rd  ihein  with  ffTcat  slanghtcr  Tlie  following  year  he 
i  defeated  the  Catti,  and,  after  having  burned  their  ciqr 
of  Mattium  (according  to  Mannert,  Marfurgy,  he  vio- 
toriously  returned  over  the  Rhine.  Here  some  dqm> 
ties  of  Segestcs  appeared  before  him,  soliciting,  in  tho 
name  of  their  master.  Ins  ii>>>lance  against  .Arminius, 
the  son-in-law  of  Segestes,  by  whom  the  Utter  was  be- 
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■legcd.  Grrmniiicos  haBteoed  to  his  rescue,  delivered 
him,  and  made  Thusnelda,  wife  of  Artninius,  {Hisoocr. 
Aniiiniua  then  prepared  for  war,  and  Germamcus  coU 
Itcted  bu  foicM  on  Ibe  Amiat*  «  JSnu.  A  iMttle 
ensued.  The  Roman  l^poni  wotb  ilmdy  neading, ' 
whin  Germanicus  renewed  the  atlack  with  fresh  troops, 
and  thus  happily  averted  the  rout  that  threatened  bun. 
Anninius  retreated,  and  Gormanicus  WM  eontent  to  re- 
gain the  banks  of  the  Ems,  and  retire  with  honour 
liom  a  contest  which  bts  &rmy  cuuld  uo  longer  sust^m. 
After  having  lost  another  part  of  his  troops  during  his 
retreat,  bj  •  violcDt  •tona,  wtud»  wiecked  the  reaeels 
in  which  the^r  were  embavked,  he  leached  die  noaths 
of  the  Rhine  with  a  feeble  remnant  of  his  army,  and 
employed  the  winter  in  making  new  preparations  for 
war  agahut  the  GaroMM.  He  buili  a  imt  of  one  thou- 
sand vcssois,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ditBcult  route  by  land 
throufrh  forests  and  morasses,  and  landed  at  the  mouth 
ol  the  Em.1.     I'roceeduig  thence  towards  the  Visurgis 

or  Weser^  be  found  tbe  Cheruaci  aaaembled  on  the 
flppoaittt  bank,  wHh  the  faitantion  of  eontcaiing  the 

passage.  Nevertheless,  he  effected  it,  and  fouuht  a 
battle  which  bc^an  at  daybreak,  and  terminated  to  i\m 
advantage  of  tM  Romans.  On  the  succeeding  day 
the  Genoana  renewed  the  contest  with  fury,  and  ear- 
ned disorder  into  the  ranks  of  the  Romans,  but  Ger- 
manicus maintained  possession  of  the  field  The  Ger- 
mans ratomed  into  theur  forests.  Gcrmanicua  re-em- 
barked, and,  after  having  experienced  a  terrible  atonn, 
by  which  part  of  his  fleet  was  dissipated,  went  into 
winter-c^uartcrs,  but  uot  uaul  he  Itad  made  another  in- 
corsion  mtu  the  territory  of  the  Marsi.  Meantime  Ti- 
heriua  wrote  repeatedly  to  his  nephew,  that  be  bad 
earned  enough  of  glory  in  Germany,  and  that  he  ought 
to  return  lo  Konie  to  enjoy  the  triuni|ih  which  he  had 
merited  Gcrtnanicus  ai^kcii  tor  wnoiiier  year  to  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  Germany,  but  'I'lberius,  who 
fell  jealous  of  the  glory  of  his  nephew,  and  of  hib  pop- 
ularity with  the  troops,  remained  inflexible,  <itid  Uer- 
maiiicua  was  obliged  to  return  to  Rome,  whore  he 
triumphed  in  the  fallowing  year,  17.  The  year 
after,  he  waa  conani  for  the  second  time  whh  Tiberina 
himielf,  and  was  sent  to  the  East,  where  sirious  dis- 
turbances bad  broken  out,  with  most  exti  n^ivc  iiuwers. 
But  Tiberius  took  eate  to  have  a  watcii  ovi-r  hmi,  by 
pkcng  in  die  |9ffORUB«iit  of  Syria  Cnvus  Piso,  a 
violent  and  ambitieQa  man,  who  aeenw  to  have  been 
well  qualified  for  his  mission,  :is  iie  annoyed  Germani- 
cn*  in  every  possible  way,  and  his  wife  Plancina  acc- 
ooded  him  ra  hia  pnrpoae.  The  frank  and  open  na- 
ture of  Germanicus  was  no  match  for  the  wily  intrigues 
of  his  oaumieii.  Aticx  making  peace  with  Artahanus, 
king  of  the  Parthiaus,  and  calming  other  disturbances 
in  the  East,  Germanicus  Mi  ill  at  Antioch,  and,  after 
lingering  for  aomo  time,  died,  plainly  expressing  to  bis 
w  f(  umI  friends  around  him  that  \w  was  the  victim  of 
the  wickedness  of  Piso  and  Pkncuia,  meaning  most 
probeUy  that  some  slow  poison  had  been  administered 
to  him.  His  wife  Agrippimi,  w  itli  her  ^OlI  Cains  and 
her  other  children,  returned  to  Jvoinc  wall  iho  a«hb» 
of  her  husband.  Germanicus  was  generally  and  deep- 
ly regretted.  X^iko  hia  father  Droaoa,  he  waa,  while 
hving,  an  object  of  hope  to  the  Rotnana.  Ho  died ' 
A.D.  19,  in  the  thirty-fourth  yu;ir  of  his  age.  Ger- 
manicus has  been  praised  lor  hm  sincerity,  hia  kind 
natore,  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  love  of  tnfoima- 
tion,  wUch  be  exhibited  in  hia  travels  in  Greece  and 
Egypt  His  military  talents  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
hit;h  order.  And  yet,  in  the  uwi^t  of  warlike  opera- 
tions, bo  still  found  leisure  for  literary  poiauita,  and  fa- 
vomod  the  world  with  two  Greek  conwdiea,  aome  epi- 
ams,  and  a  translation  of  .\ratus  into  Latin  verse, 
he  translation  has  couio  down  to  us  in  part.  {Vid. 
Araius  \  — Tacit.,  Ann.,  1.  31,  srqq  —Jd.,  Atm.t  2, 
b.^U.  ib.,  2.  53,  uff.—JOio  Cum*.,  67,  fi^  Hff.) 
GBMAMlt,oiieofyiOMiBieiittiibworPMiia.  (He- 
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rod.,  I,  IS.*)  )  This  circnnutnncc:  form''  an  unportan 
ti^gumenl  in  liie  question  r«;^pi'Ctt(ig  i  :  ^  uilimty  be- 
tween the  early  Germanic  and  Persian  fjL<  -.  (Can 
anil  ramarka  under  the  article  Qeimanta,  Q  i.) 

QuuovrmwM,  a  town  of  Laeonia,  to  tbe  nordl  of 
Helos,  foiindf  d  by  tho  .\cha:ans  long  before  the  inva- 
sion of  tho  Donahs  and  the  Heraciidwt,  atid  nuiMie- 
quently  colonized  by  the  latter.  When  Pausanias  ri»- 
ited  Laeonia,  he  found  Oeronthra  in  possession  oi  the 
£leuthero-Lacones.  It  contained  a  temple  and  grove 
of  Mars,  and  another  temple  of  Apollo.  This  aiicu  ni 
town  is  anppoaed  to  have  bean  aitoated  near  the  vil- 
lage of  IRcraiU,  where  there  are  aomo  Teetigee.  {Pirn- 
san.,  3,  22. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol  'J,  \>.  21'*.) 

Gerra,  I.  a  city  of  Arabia  Deserta,  on  the  butus 
Pemicus.  It  was  enriched  by  commerce,  and  tbe 
principal  articles  of  trade  were  the  perfumes  brougi^ 
from  the  Sabsei,  sent  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus. 
and  across  tiie  desert  lo  Pelra.  {I^lin  ,  G,  28. —  SchiJ. 
ad  NiwuLt  AUxipk.^  v.  107.)  'iliis  city,  for  ttoe  cou- 
•tmetion  of  whcee  honeea  and  nmparta  stones  of  aalt 
were  used,  appears  to  be  represented  by  that  now 
named  El-Kattf. — II.  A  city  of  ,£gyplU8  Inferior,  or 
lower  Egypt,  in  the  eastern  quarter,  about  eight  miles 
from  Pelusium.  Now  probably  Maseli. — 111.  A  city 
of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Cyrrbestica,  between 
thammaria  and  Arimara,  and  near  the  Euplirates. 
Now  Suruk. — IV.  According  to  Ptolemy,  a  cuy  ou 
the  Island  Meninx,  in  tbe  Syrtis  Minor,  west  of  the 
city  of  Meninx.  {Biaehqff  vnd  MUUer,  WirUrS,  dtr 
GeogT.,  s.  t.) 

Gberhi,  a  people  of  ^>cythia,  in  whose  countiytlie 
Bonathenaa  nana.  Tbe  kii^  of  Scythie  were  tiari«i 
in  thMr  territoriea.  (Heraiot.,  4,  71.) 

Gbrrhus,  a  river  of  Scythia,  which,  acconliui;  to 
Herodotus  (4,  56),  separated  from  the  Borystiieoea, 
near  tho  place  as  far  as  which  that  river  was  6nt 
known.  It  Mowed  towards  the  tea,  dividing  the  tcr- 
riiones  of  the  Herdsmen  from  ihostj  of  the  Royal  Scy- 
thians, and  then  fell  into  tho  Hypacris.  D'Ar.viUe 
makes  it  the  same  with  the  modem  Mctogxn^mwoii. 
Reimell.lmweTer,  inclines  in  favwur  of  the  Toeccaiee. 
(Cfo-r.  i  f  H,  .  dolus,  p.  71.) 

Gi^KVo.s',  Gkrvoneos,  and  GkEvdNKs,  a  ciskSrated 
monster,  born  from  tho  union  of  Cbryaeor  with  dlli- 
rhoe.  He  had  the  bodies  of  three  men  united  :  tbey 
cohered  above,  but  below  the  loins  tbey  were  divided 
into  three.  He  lived  m  the  isbnd  of  Erytbca,  in 
tbe  Sinus  Gaditanus.  Geiyou  was  tlie  poaaeaaor  of 
remarkable  oxeo.  Tbey  were  of  a  purple  hue.  and 
were  guarded  by  a  herdsman  named  hiurytiiin,  and  bv 
the  two-headed  dog  Orthos,  tbe  progeny  of  EcVadiis 
and  Typhon.  The  tenth  labour  of  Hercules  was  to 
bring  the  oxen  of  Geryon  from  tbe  island  where  tbey 
were  pastured.  Having  reached  Erythea  in  the  golden 
cup  of  liie  .Sun-god,  he  passed  tbe  night  on  MoiinI 
Abas,  The  dog  Orthos,  discovering  him,  flew  at  faim, 
but  Heienlee  atradc  him  with  his  cRib,  and  kiQed  Eu> 
rytion  who  came  up  to  bis  aid.  Mciuttiu!!,  who  kept 
ill  tile  »ame  place  the  oxen  of  ilad«it»,  Luving  lufurmed 
Geryon  of  what  had  happencHi,  the  latter  pursued  and 
overtook  Herewlae  aa  he  was  driving  tho  cattle  akug 
the  river  Anlhemoa.   Geryon  thet«  attacked  him,  b«tt 

was  slain  by  hisanow.s  ;  and  Hercules,  jilacmg  the  oxfn 
in  the  cup,  brought  them  &v«jr  to  the  CunUiicnt.  (  i  id. 
Hercules,  whore  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  whole 
legend  respecting  the  hero,  and  consult  ApiMud  ,  2, 
5,  10.)— According  lo  soiuc  aiicicDl  writers,  liiu  oxen 
of  Geryon  were  brought,  not  from  tbe  island  of  Cry- 
thea,  but  from  Acaroanta.  Consult  on  thia  subject  the 
remarks  of  Creoser  (HisL  Gtm.  AiUiguig*.  Fro^m., 
p.  51,  not.). 

GkbsoklIcum,  a  town  of  tbe  Morini,  in  Gaul  ;  it 
was  afterward  named  Bononia,  or  Bolonia,  and  is  now 
Boulogne.  It  appears  to  be  tho  same  with  the  Mori- 
Horum  Portus  Britanmcxu  of  Pliny  (4,  extr.}.  Mmu 
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Mit  BMkM  it  identical  with  the  P&rtus  Icius  or  Iliu*. 
iMtUt  ^  %.—&t*Um.t  YU.  Claud,,  17. —Eturop.^  9, 

Get*,  .\ritoDius,  yoiiTiger  son  of  t'lr-  Fm^  cror  Sep- 
luMUA  Sevuus,  was  bom  A.D.  i^U,  and  luade  Caesar 
wf  coUeaguc  with  bis  Iktber  and  brother,  A.D.  208. 
Tkb  moft  naniltabl«  ciretuBMiio*  ncoided  of  him  u 
tkt  diMiMlaritjr  of  his  diipoMtion  to  thtt  of  hi* 
CiUier  and  broihcr.  who  were  both  cnic!,  while  Geta 
was  di»iioguiahed  by  bis  niildiit»a  md  alfability.  He 
la  uid  to  have  MVsnl times  reproved  hisblOthCT  Cwa- 
tiYr^  for  bis  proneness  lo  shed  blood,  in  consequence 
ut  wu  tU  tit  uicunred  his  mortal  hatred.  When  Scvc- 
nisdicd  at  Eboracum  ( VotA),  A.D.  211,  hi  iiiimcd  Ins 
two  MM  m  htt  joiat  aaccoaaon  in  the  empue.  The 
aoUi««,  wh0  won  much  attadiod  to  Gela,  wilhttood 
al!  c.ho  ..nstfiuAtions  of  Cdracalla,  who  wished  lo  reign 
siooe,  and  insisted  ujwu  swc^mg  allegiance  to  both 
fyeiors  together.  After  a  short  and  onsuccessful 
mmpeiga,  the  two  brothers,  with  their  mother  Julia, 
poceeMd  to  RotDCf  where,  after  performing  the  fu- 
neril  ntc*  of  ihrir  (ainer,  iucy  (iividcd  the  imperial 
pslace  between  tbem,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  di- 
▼idong  tbo  «n^iira  Ukewiie.  Gets,  who  was  fond  of 
trac^aiUity,  proposed  to  take  Asia  and  E^ypt,  and  tu 
resMk  at  Aptioch  or  Aleiandrea ,  but  the  Empress  Ju- 
lii  with  tears  de{>recatcd  the  ^artaion,  say  itig  that  »he 
eodd  Ml  baaf  to  pan  from  either  of  her  aofia.  After 
n|Mated  atmapta  of  Caraeall*  to  maider  Gela,  he 
feigned  a  wish  to  be  reconciled  lu  his  brother,  and  in- 
vited bun  to  a  coiif«r(.uc«  lu  iheii  uiother's  apartment. 
Qam  unsuspectingly  went,  and  waa  slabbed  by  some 
ceotnrtons  whom  Caracal!^  h.id  conccakd  for  the  pur- 
pose. His  mother  Julu  Uicd  lo  shurld  hiiii,  but  they 
murdered  him  in  her  arms,  and  she  was  staaird  by  his 
hbed,  lod  wooadad  io  one  of  her  baoda.  This  bap- 
peaod  AJ>.  tlS.  After  dw  raartlar  Caiaealla  benn  a 
frirf'jl  proscription  of  all  ihc  frionds  of  fJcta.  nnualso 
of  il.oft.  who  laiuciiied  his  death  on  public  grounds. 
{Spirtiau.^  Vu.  CeL—Bandiaatf  ^  1,  atqj.'-^Jho 
Cast  ,  77,  2, 

GtT^  the  name  of  a  northern  tribe  mentioned  in 
Romtti.  ':..>:c'T\.  in'nabiiinjj  the  country  on  bo'.h  banks 
of  tbe  Danabe  near  its  estuary,  and  along  the  western 
shores  of  ihe  Eaxine.  Those  who  livedaouth  of  tlie 
Danube  were  brought  i.-ito  a  kind  of  ^ubjcclion  lo 
Rotne  ro  the  time  of  .\'Jtruslus  {Dto  Caw.,  51)  i  and 
their  country,  called  -Scvinia  Parra,  and  also  Pontus,  is 
waUhaowaJoader  the  Utter  name,  thiough  the  poems 
wtidt  Ovid,  in  hU  exile,  wrote  from  Tom  i ,  tiie  place  of 

his  rcstdcrjce.  lie  gives  in  utany  passages  a  dismal 
eccoont  o:  ir.t-  a;)j>e«itt[iC6  at^d  manners  of  the  UeiK, 
esp^^ec-.a!Iv  iri  elegies  seventh  and  tenth  of  the  fifth  book 
<rf  hi*  Tritua.  The  maritime  parts  of  the  country  had 
btcn  u.  tormet  times  colonized  by  the  Greeks,  and  this 
may  accoiirki  for  the  partial  civilization  of  the  Gela 
■oMb  of  the  Daaoha,  while  llteir  brethrea  aorth  of  the 
eaoM  livar  Tenwined  ia  a  aute  of  bubaziim  and  iade- 
pendenfc  The  (1 .1*  are  described  by  Herodotus 
\\.  33)  as  l.vmg  m  t)t»  Utiie  soutii  of  the  Istei  (Dan- 
ohc)  He  cala  then  the  bravest  of  the  TluaciaBa. 
'1  lie  Gaiha  aia  asppoaed  to  have  had  s  common  ori- 
gin with  the  Get*.  (P/in  ,  4.  II.— Jlfefo,  2,  2.— 
lornund  ,  'if  T>.(i^n  Succft.'!.,  p.  50,  tf'j.) 

OiOAKTEs,  lite  sotis  of  (Jtxlus  and  Terra,  who,  ao 
aavdiog  to  Hesiod,  sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  woand 
•ir^ich  Ca?lus  r'ceivtJ  from  his  .son  Saturn  ;  whilp  Hv- 
g;c     calU  ibctn  »uai>  of  Tariaius  and  Terra.    They  are 
vcprcjuMited  a«  of  uncommon  stature,  with  stretwth  pro- 
aertioaad  to  thmt  gigaatie  sisa.   Some  of  tCnn,  aa 
Cattaa,  Bftaaiia,  Bad  Gyet,  had  fifty  beada  and  one 
hoadred  arms     77ie  giants  are  fabled  by  the  poets  to 
have  made  war  upon  tlie  f(ods.    The  scene  of  the 
eonAic?     said  to  have  been  the  pcumaula  of  Pallene  ; 
and  With  the  aid  of  Hercules  the  gods  suL>ducd  their 
famudable  foea.  The  principal  championa  on  ihe  aide 


of  the  giants  were  Purphyrioii,  Alcyoneue,  and  Encei- 
adua,  oo  tbe  last  of  whom  Mioerva  fluag  the  talaad 
of  Sicily,  where  hia  uatiOBa  eaaea  the  eraptiooa  of 

/Etna.  {Find  ,  Pylh.,  P,  15  — /</  ,  Nan.,  1,  100  — 
Apuiiod.,  1,  G.)— It  IS  ivttid  that  i^ailh,  enraged  at  the 
desuuction  of  the  giants,  brought  forth  the  huge  Ty 
pboa  to  contend  with  tha  gode.  Ilia  atattue  of  thi:* 
monster  reached  the  aky ;  fira  flaabed  from  hia  eyes ; 
he  hurh  d  flowing  rocks  with  loud  cries  and  iiin.Mn;: 
again>t  heaven,  aad  dame  and  Storm  rushed  irom  his 
mouth  The  gods,  in  dismay,  fled  to  Egypt,  and  con- 
cealed themselves  under  the  forms  of  various  animals. 
Jupiter,  however,  alter  a  severe  conflict,  overcame  him,  >» 
and  placed  bim  beneath  .^tna.  {tmd.,  I'yth.,  1,  29, 
seqg. — Id., /rag.  Efinic,  5. — jEMck.,  From.  K.,  351| 
teqq  )  The  flight  of  the  gods  into  Egypt  ia  a  bung' 
ling  attempt  at  connecting  the  Greek  invthology  with 
the  animal  worsnip  of  that  country.  {KcighUtyt  My- 
theUgift  ^  MS,  Mq.)  The  gianta  appMur  la  have  beaa 
nothing  more  than  the  eaergiea  of  mtoia  personified, 
and  the  conflict  between  them  and  tbe  gods  must  al- 
lude to  some  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature  in  very 
early  limes .  (Kid.  Lectonia,  and  compare  Uermam 
wU  CrmttTy  Brit/a^  dee.,  p.  IM.) — Aa  regard*  tha 
general  question,  rcapecting  the  possible  existence  in 
former  days  oi  a.  gigantic  race,  it  uetd  only  be  observed, 
that,  if  their  atructure  be  supposed  to  have  been  simi^ 
lac  to  that  af  lha  reat  of  our  epaeiaa*  they  moat  hava 
bean  tneia  creatures  of  poetie  imagination  ;  they  coold 
not  have  existed.  It  is  found  that  the  lu)!ie:^  of  the 
human  body  are  invariably  hollow,  and,  conoequenlly, 
well  calculated  to  resist  external  violence.  Had  th^ 
been  solid,  tliey  would  have  proved  loo  heavy  a  burden 
for  wau  tu  bear.  Uul  ihiK  hollowncss,  while  it  is  ad- 
mirably well  fitted  for  the  purpose  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  and  Jiiiewiaa  aobaervea  many  other  impor- 
tant ends  in  the  aniaui  eeonomv,  ie  not  by  any  maam 
well  adapted  for  supporting  a  heavy  superincumbeul 
weight ;  on  the  couirary,  it  renders  the  bone  weaker, 
in  this  reauect,  than  if  the  latter  had  been  aoUd.  Tlia 
inference  from  all  this  i*  very  plain.  Man  never  waa 
intended  by  bis  Maker  for  a  gigantic  being,  since  hia 
liml)3  could  not.  in  that  event,  have  supported  Kiiu  ; 
and,  if  giant*  ever  did  exist,  they  must  necessarily 
havahaan  emdMd  by  their  own  weight.  Or,  had  their 
bones  been  made  »ohd,  the  -vr  f-hi  of  their  limbs  would 
have  been  ao  enormou*,  thai  thcso  lofty  beings  muat 
have  nmaiaed  a!>  inimoveablc  as  statuea.  That  many 
of  our  apadaa  hava  attained  a  vary  laige  aize  i*  indie- 
puuble,  bat  die  worWI  haa  norar  aaaii  giant* ;  and  hi 
ail  those  cases  where  the  bones  of  gianta  are  said  to 
have  b«eii  dug  up  from  ihw  tiarth,  the  remains  thus  dis- 
covered have  been  found  to  be  merely  those  of  soma 
ciiinr:  '^p-  ries  of  the  larger  kind  of  animals.  Aaiii^ 
plo  mode  oJ  .life,  abundance  of  nutritiooa  food,  and  a 
salubrious  atmosphere,  give  to  all  organic  beings  large 
and  graceful  form*.  The  term  giant,  aa  uaed  in  8crip< 
ture,  originate*  in  an  enerof  tiaadation.  In  oor  var- 
siori  of  holy  writ  aix  different  Hebrew  words  arc  ren- 
dered by  the  aame  term  gianU,  whereas  ihey  lucrcly 
maan,  in  gaoeial,  peiaona  of  great  courage,  wicked- 
neas.  dec.,  and  not  men  of  aMfmona  atatura*  a*  i* 
commonly  supposed.  Thus,  too,  a^ian  Nimwd  ia 
styled  in  the  Greek  version  a  giant  before  the  Lord, 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  ha  wa*  a  man  of  ox- 
taneive  power. 

GiNiiFP.    Vid  Gviidc>!. 

UiK,  a  rivcx  of  Africa,  which  Ptolemy  delineatea  as 
equal  in  length  to  the  Niger,  the  course  of  each  being 
probably  about  1000  Britiab  mile*.  It  tan  Uota  t)uX 
to  weet,  antil  loet  in  tha  *ama  1aka,«aai*h,  ar  daaaM 

as  the  Niger     The  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi  5c«m* 
to  indicate  the  Ghir  when  be  speaks  of  the  Nik  of  the 
negroea  aa  runninf^  to  the  west,  and  being  lost  in  aa 
,  inlanr^  m  :i.  in  v.i,  rh  was  the  island  Ulil.    Some  have 
I  supposed  ih&  (jir  oi  Tiolemy  to  be  the  liver  of  Bcnmt 
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DV  WMitd-OaztU  which,  jointng  anotev  eonriiflnbte 

m«r  flowing  from  JCdIw,  dischargm  ftwlf  Intft  l)n 
Ntibia  P&lus  or  Kanffra,  and  It  is  so  delineated  in 
Reoaeira  map ;  bat  othera,  a«eminglv  with  better 
•■Mon,  epfimlieiid  lkt*Oit«f  Ptolemy  to  b»  the  Bakr- 

KuIUl  of  Brovitie,  in  his  histon,'  of  Africa, 

GLAOiATuKit  LuDi,  combats  originally  exhibited  at 
he  ^nive  of  deceased  personn  at  Rome.  They  were 
int  introdaced  tiMfe  ^tbe  Brati,  upon  tke  detth  of 
thsir  father,  A.U.C.  490,  tmA  th«f  thn*  fenned  ori- 
tjiniillv  a  kind  of  funeral  sacrifice,  the  <ihadefl  of  the 
dead  being  suppoaed  (o  be  propitiated  with  blood.  For 
MUM  tioM  After  ihia  tlK>v  were  echiWted  enly  on  eneh 
occasion?  .Suhsequ<'titly.  however,  the  magistrates, 
to  entertain  the  people,  pave  »how»  of  iprladiators  at  the 
Saturnalia  and  the  festival  of  Minerva.     Ini-redibic  ; 

aumban  of  nea  were  deatroyed  la  thia  maimer.  Af-  j 
Mr  the  tiiwMiili  of  Tiejen  ever  the  Heeiaiw,  ^peetoelae  I 

of  this  kind  were  exhibited  for  123  dny!*,  in  which 
lOfOOO  gladiatora  fought.    Gladtalors  were  kept  arid 
miintuned  in  achools  by  persons  called  lanista,  who 
pwchaaed  and  trained  them.    The  whole  nuiaber  m* 
der  one  lamtta  wns  called  famUia.    Glad  lators  were  at 
firnt  cnmposi  1  of  'Mpiivcs  an<i  slaves,  or  of  condemned 
malefoctora.    But  afterward  also  freeboro  eitiseiw,  >n- 
deeed  hf  hire  or  hf  inelimtion,  foogbt  on  die  «nm ; 
some  even  of  noble  birth  ;  and.  what  is  still  more  won- 
derfnl,  women  of  rank^  and  dwaifa.    When  ttiere  were 
e  be  any  shows,  InndbiUe  were  circulated  to  give  no- 
ise to  cbe  people,  ind  to  maoAion  d>a  plaoe,  number, 
4me,  and  ever^  ctrBiHMtatioe  fe(|uitlte  lo  be  known. 

When  tluv  were  first  Lrouffhl  upon  the  arfttn,  they 
iralked  round  uie  pl^re  wuh  great  pomp  and  solemnity, 
ind  afker  thst  th'.y  were  matched  in  eqnal  pairs  with 
<reot  nieeVv.  Tliey  first  had  a  skirmish  with  wooden 
ller,  ca!le«l  rv'xs  ct  anna  lusona.  After  thi«  the  ef- 
«cL've  weapons,  such  as  swords,  daggers,  A  r  ,  railed 
irwA  decreianOf  were  gtron  ihem,  and  the  aignal  for 
Jm  ergagemeDt  was  fiven  try  the  eooBd  of  a  trompet. 
As  thfv  had  all  previouslv  hound  themclves  to  contend 
4ll  the  last,  the  tight  was  bloody  and  obstinate  ;  and 
4lfcen  one  signified  hia  eubonission  by  sarrendering  his 
ama,  tbe  nelor  waa  not  permitted  to  grant  bim  his  life 
without  the  \evt«  and  approbation  of  the  multitude. 
This  was  done  by  pressing  down  their  thnmhs,  with 
tbe  hands  clenched.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  people 
wfsbed  hire  slain,  they  tamed  their  ihnmba  tipward. 
Tbe  first  of  these  signs  was  called  pollknn  prfmrrr ; 
the  second,  puUteem  terlere  The  combats  of  gladia- 
tors were  aometimea  dififlfent,  either  in  weapons  or 
dnsa,  whence  they  were  gener^  diatii^gebhed  into 
the  following  erdwe.  The  Mntferw  were  armed  with 
a  sword  and  hiickler,  to  keep  off  the  net  of  their  anta<T- 
oniata,  the  reiiam.  These  last  endeavoured  to  throw 
Aeir  net  over  the  head  ef  their  opponent,  and  in  that 
maimer  to  entangle  him,  and  prevent  him  from  striking. 
If  this  did  not  succeed,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
Their  dress  was  a  short  coat,  with  a  hat  tied  under  the 
chin  with  broad  riband.  They  bore  a  thdenl  in  their 
liA  hMd.   Hie  Tlraeee,  originally  Thraebne,  ware 

.wned  with  a  falchion  and  small  round  shield.  Tlie 
myrmUlone*,  called  also  Gaiii,  from  their  Gallic  dress, 
were  nmeb  the  same  as  the  seetUores.  They  were, 
tike  tlietn,  amed  with  a  sword,  and  on  the  top  of  their 
headpiece  they  wore  the  fitnire  of  a  fish  embossed, 
I  illed  ii'ijifivpo^ ,  whence  tlieir  name.  The  hnplornnrhi 
were  completely  armed  from  head  to  foot,  a*  their 
name  impliea.  The  Sammtf,  amad  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Samniles,  wore  a  lar^e  shield,  broad  at  the 
♦op,  and  growing  more  narrow  at  the  bottom,  more 
conveniently  to  defend  the  upper  parts  of  the  bodv. 
The  tBHiani  ganenlly  foQght  from  the  tttedum,  or 
dwrlot  need  lijr  the  enelent  Oaof a  and  Britons.  The 
aniabalft,  dva^  r  jt,  f>;i;[rh!  on  horseback,  with  a  hel- 
met thai  covered  and  defended  tbeir  faces  and  eye& 
Bmee  andahanmm  mere  jnyiMiv  ii  to  iight  MM> 


Mded.  The  meriiiam  angled  in  ^  afternoon. 
The  jwiMteMi  w«e  uMtt  of  great  rfdH  and  experi- 
ence, and  such  as  were  generally  produced  by  the 
emperors.  The  fiseales  were  maintained  out  of  the 
emperot'e  tieeanry,  fisewi.  The  dimatheert  fo^^Ut 
with  two  swords  in  their  hands,  whence  their  nniDB. 
After  these  cruel  exhibitions  had  been  contfm»«d  for 
the  amifSement  of  the  Roman  populace,  they  were 
abolished  by  Constantine  tbe  Great,  near  SOO  ^-eart 
from  their  met  matitnthm.  TTiey  were,  howewev, 
vived  under  the  reign  of  Conslantios  and  his  two  stjc- 
cessors,  but  Honorius  for  ever  put  an  end  to  these 
cruel  baiharities. 

Gt.At7CB,  I.  a  daughter  of  Creon,  kin^  of  Corinth, 
called  also  Creusa,  married  to  Jason  after  We  eepara* 
tion  from  Medea. — H  A  fountain  at  Corinth,  which 
waa  aaid  to  have  received  ita  name  from  Glance,  who 
threw  herself  hito  it  in  order  to  he  fteed  fiom  tbe  en* 
fhantments  of  Medea.    (  Pmisan  ,  2,  8  ) 

Glaucds,  I.  son  of  Hippolochus,  and  grandson  ot 
Bcllerophon.  He  was,  wirti  Sarpedon,  leader  of  the 
Lycian  aaxQiaiies  of  King  Priam.  Upon  the  discov* 
rry  made  on  the  field  of  battle  by  htm  and  Dfomede, 
that  their  graiidfiithcrs.  Bcllerophon,  king  of  Ephvre  or 
Cohnth,  and  CEneus,  king  of  .riolia,  had  been  re- 
maritable  for  their  fifendship,  ihev  nfiutually  agrr'd  to 
exchan;;e  their  armour,  that  of  Glaucus  being  of  gold, 
and  liiat  of  Diomede  of  brass.  Hence  arose  the  prov- 
erb, ''It  is  the  exchange  of  Glaocus  and  Diomede," 
to  denote  ineqaalitr  in  things  presented  or  exchanged 
Ghmeni  waa  stain  hy  Ajax.  {Horn  ,  B  ,  6,  1 19,  ^c/a. 
—  Vi^ff;  JBn  ,  6,  493.)  —  II.  A  sea  deity,  prol»abhr 
only  another  form  of  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  whose  son 
he  is,  according  to  some  accounts.  {Euanthat  tp. 
Aihrn  ,  7,  p  )  Like  the  marine  gods  in  gerrCTal, 
he  had  tiiti  gifi  of  prophecy  ;  and  we  find  him  appear- 
ing to  the  Argonauts  (Apotl.  Rh  ,  I,  1310,  xr^j  ^.  nrd 
to  Mcnelaus  {Eurip.,  Oretr,  356,  stfj  ),  and  telling 
them  what  had  happened,  or  what  waa  to  happen,  tn 
'  it(  r  times,  nnilors  wrre  continually  making  reports  of 
soothsaying.  {Paman.,  9,  22.)  Some  said  that 
he  dwelt  with  the  Nereides  at  Dclos,  where  be  geve  re> 
sponses  to  all  who  sought  them.  {Ariitot.,  0v.  Atkm  , 
I.  c.)  According  to  others,  he  visited  each  year  aH 
the  isles  and  coasts,  with  a  train  of  nior;stiT«  of  the 
deep  ^xnrco),  and,  unseen,  foretold  in  the  .£olic  dia- 
leet  all  IthidB  of  evil  The  tehemen  watehed  for  hi* 
approach,  and  endearoirred  by  fastinps,  prayer,  and  fn- 
migations  to  avert  the  riim  with  which  his  prophecy 
menaced  the  freits  and  cattle.  At  tfmee  he  was  i^een 
among  the  waves,  and  his  body  appeared  coveied  with 
muscles,  seaweed,  and  etonea.  ne  waa  heard  evei^ 
more  to  Ian  I  II'  Ir- fate  in  not  heing  nhlc  to  die  {Plat., 
Rep.,  10,  611. — ScAo/.,  ad  /oc.)— This  last  circom' 
atanee  refers  to  the  common  pragmatic  history  of 
GIbdcus.  He  was  a  fisherman,  it  is  said  (Pavsm., 
I.  c. — Ovid,  Met.,  13,  904,  scqq  ),  of  .\nihedon.  in 
Boeotia.  Observing  one  day  the  fish  which  he  had 
caught  and  thrown  on  the  graas  to  bite  it,  and  then  to 
jump  into  the  aea.  Ins  enriosity  excited  him  to  taste  il 
also.  ImmedinteU*  on  his  doinp  so  he  followrd  (heir 
example,  and  thus  became  a  &ca>god.  Another  ac 
count  made  him  to  have  obtained  his  immortality  hf 
tasting  the  grass,  which  had  revived  a  hare  he  had  mn 
down  m  ^'Etolia.  {Nicand..  ap.  Athev.,  I.  e)  He 
was  also  said  to  have  built  and  steered  the  Argo,  and  to 
have  been  made  a  god  of  the  sea  by  Joptier  during 
the  voyage.  (Potsis,  ap.  Atkm.,  t.  e.)  An  aceonfll 
of  the  atorv  of  his  love  for  Scylla  will  be  found  under 
the  latter  article.  {Keighlley'a  Mythohgy.  p.  248, 
nqq  ) — III.  A  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Connth,  by 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  .\tla8,  bom  at  Potniae,  a  viV- 
lage  of  Bnjotia.  According  to  one  account,  be  re- 
strained his  mares  from  h.ivinf^  intercourse  v^'ith  the 
ateeda ;  upon  which  Vonua  inspired  the  forzner  with 
•odi  niy,  tktt  Uwy  tm  hit  body  to  piece*  «• 
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Caned  from  tha  g»ak»»  which  AJrastusbad  odebralAd 
n  bBoour  oiiu*  faliier.  Anomu  tciwoo  of  the  auxy 
wmh»9  thtm  t»  heve  run  mad  aftet  wtiiig  a  certaiA 
pUoi  It  Po;7;:x  (Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.  lion  iiJrr  — 
Hffgut.,  f*t>.,  i^U.  —  ViTgiL,  Gewg.,^  268. — Heytu, 
a:  Vfg\  /  (  —PaliZfh.,  de  Incred.,  c.  S6. — ScM.  ad 
ita^  lUL)— XV.  A  oC  Miao*  aoA  Fim> 
iyhte,  «bk,  ponoiBg,  when  a  cbUdr  »iBaa»ei  IbU  ialo 
a  vt>cs«l  of  hooey  <i»il  ^^as  stnothcrcd.  Hit  fhther, 
tgnonat  of  hi*  fiue«  €oa«uk6ii  the  orecle  to  kno%v 
vhcre  he  wee,  and  receifed  for  answer  that  there  was 
e  till  ti'^- coloured  cow  in  his  herd,  and  that  he  who  could 
be^  lU'i  ahe  waa  hke,  could  reatore  his  son  to  life. 
The  aooUiMjen  were  all  asaeoibled,  and  Fulyidua, 
tM  flf  CeoittM,  paid  that  bet  csiota  waa  that  of 
dw  hmrf  of  Um  brar,  gneiir  Md,  and,  laHlj^  bladu 
MiUui  iht.-eupoQ  drsirtd  him  to  fuid  his  son  ;  and 
Bmyn^kii,  I'f  hu  skill  m  (itvtiiatioii,  diacovcred  where 
be  nua.  Miuoa  then  ordered  him  W  IMlOte  him  to 
hfc- ;  aitd,  ou  hia  declanng  hia  incapaeiljr  ao  to  do, 
ahut  bim  up  in  a  chamber  with  the  body  of  his  child. 
Wtuie  h«r«,  ihc  ^ootiisaytir  6aw  a  serpent  tij  jtroacb 
the  body*  and  ha  struck  and  killed  it.  Anoibur  ua- 
idMUly  aypaawd.  and  aoaing  tho  first  one  dead,  re« 
tded.  and  caiiio  back  soon  :i'r<  r  witli  a  plant  in  ila 
hud  It  OD  Uxo  diau  uiic,  winch  tmtaotly 
to  life.  Polytdua,  by  otoployiog  tho  .lainu  hwb, 
I  tte  child.  MiDoa,  bofan  h«  lei  hm  depart, 
I  OB  hiafwiniaiirataroi  hia  art  toGlaiMa*.  He 
did  w ;  but,  aa  he  was  taking  Icate,  he  desired  his 
Mpd  to  afw(  into  hia  laouth.  Giauco*  obeyed,  aitd 
hpe  Um  iMOMty  of  all  he  had  learned.  (ApiMod.,  3, 
i,  I. — T:ctz  ,  ad  Lye,  811.)  Hyginus  makes  h>m  to 
bate  htinii.  restored  to  Iii'c  by  ^ileculapiua.  (iiy/^i^i., 
Foet.  Attmt.^  %,  U.) 

QiiaMai  Sunra,  a  mii  ol  Lfciat  at  the  head  of 
vikli  aiadl  tb*  «itf  «f  T^iaiaMit  w  Mteri^  mhmm 
m  uKi*--M  tim^s  the  gulf  was  sometimes  al^o  called 
Stnua  TeioMeitts,  and  whence  comes  likewise  its  mod-. 

Glota  or  Cl^a,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Ciyde, 
fallutg  nuo  the  Glota  JBatuarmm,  or  Fritk  of  Clyde. 

CiMTit,  a  loviu  of  Apuha,  ihv  t«aine  a»  Lgnutia, 
th»  naoM  b«ns  merely  ahoiteood  by  diof^g  the  iu* 
takytomL  (Ftd.  Egnatia.) 
G^sTPrs.    Vid.  Cn:du5. 
Usossixa.    Vid-  Coosus. 

S  Barsian,  one  ef  the  seven  ooUemen 
«ha  iiTC^  Somdia.  (Fid. 

G  53tpHi,  a  city  of  T^u  «saly,  of  considerable  slrenalh 
aad  unpoctaace,  and  the  key  of  the  cotmtry  ou  the  side 
aC  gpinw.  It  ma  aitoate  on  the  borders  of  the  Atha- 
mares,  and  was  occupied  by  tiiat  people  rot  long  be- 
fare  Uie  biUle  of  Cytioacepiwu^.  Wnen  Caesar  enter- 
ed  Thtaaaly,  &htt  bis  joining  Domiliua  at  iEgitium, 
of  G«8^>lU,  aware  of  his  failuce  at  Djf^ 
tl  thav  n 


gates  aiirainst  him  ;  the  walla, 
however,  were  prea^nlly  scaled,  notwithstanding  their 
neat  hetght,  aod  tbe  lowo  was  ipven  up  to  plunder. 
IB  kaaaBMVMl  e(  thia  event,  Cesar  describes  Gooif^ 
a*  a  la^ge  aod  opuleot  city.    {B<n.  Civ.,  3,  80.— 
Compere  Apfian,  B.  C,  2,  64.)   The  Greek 
p'j-  r  \fe:eiiu»  pieces  it  on  the  modern  site  of  Staf;ouM, 
m  KaiaiMtM  aait  w  called  by  the  Turka  {Gtogr.^  p. 
«t>:  fart  Po««wfilla  waa  infbniad  llwk  ita  rama 
were  to  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Cfilwiwil.  Ml  far 
hcMB  SULgou*.    ( VoL  3,  p.  339  ) 
OmflVAS,  oum  of  the  Anti^oni.    (  Yid.  Gonni.) 
QoBiB,  a  |0wn  of  Theeaaiy,  twenty  miles  from  La- 
vaa,  anwJiBjr  to  Ltvy  (3fi,  10),  and  close  to  the  en- 
ijMic^       ii'  irurge  of  Tcmpe     It  was  strongly  forti- 
6e^  by  Persia  in  bia  first  campaigii  agauat  the  Ro- 
wmmt  wiho  made  oo  attempt  lo  fanoar  fhantaailvaa 

OMstcr*  -jf  thi-  kt'v  L-f  Mar c:<^o'i'i.  (Lir..  A1,  h\) 
Aa^gonaa,  aomamed  (luoaias,  waa  probabiy  bom  tieio. 


since  Stephanoa  of  Byzautium  gives  it  as  the  ethnic 
denvativo  of  Gonni.  I'he  scholiaat  on  Ljeophrao  (v. 
904X  in  commenting  oa  a  paaafaof  the  poat  wlm» 

rhxt  to-.vn  is  ril!udcd  to,  saya  it  waa  also  called  Go* 
iiu.^«a.    {CrameT  M  iincintf  Grtau^  vol.  I,  p.  380.) 

aaeak  ******  ' 

Ooawiirvt,  T.,  MAvevs  AirroHiiiaa  Anncairva, 

born  d  rrui^f  i]  l-  rciv^ii  of  (lif;  first  Antonine,  of  one  of 
tho  most  illustrious  and  wealthy  familiea  of  Home,  made 
himself  very  popuUr  doailif  w  qimetorabp  by  Us  ma- 
nihcecce,  and  the  large  sumsY^bich  ho  spent  in  provi- 
ding games  and  other  ainusemenu  lor  tne  people.  He 
also  cultivated  literature,  aiid  wrote  several  poaaMf 
aaaoBg  oibeia  one  io  which  ha  celabntad  tba  virtu— 
flf  tiM  tw«  AfttMunaa.  Bcmf  intmtad  wkb  tha  gov* 
emmeot  of  aeveral  provinct^,  ho  conducted  hiinseTfin 
such  a  manner  as  to  gam  umvmal  approbation.  Ha 
was  proeooaul  of  Africa  A.D.  837.  When  an  iiisup- 
rection  broke  out  in  that  province  against  Maximinua, 
on  account  of  hia  exaetiona,  and  the  inaurgenis  saloted 
Gordianus  as  emperor,  he  |)raycd  earnestly  to  be  ex- 
cuaad,  od  aacouat  of  hia  ag^  beiii|i  (boa  paat  eighty, 
aodto  baaHowadtoAainpawe;  bvtdia  iiM»aiiila 
thrr  itrning  to  kill  him  if  he  refn^rd,  hf  ficcepted  tba 
perdou«  dignity,  nanung  bis  son  Uurdianus  as  hia  col* 
league,  and  boUi  made  their  aolemn  entry  into  Cartbvfa 
amid  uaivaiHd  appkoaau  The  aenaia  cbaacfoUy  can* 
firmed  tba  aibrtioii,  pndaiming  the  two  OordlaiN  aa 
emperors,  and  declaring  Maximinus  aiid  his  son  to  be 
enemiea  to  tiieir  country.  Meantime,  however,  (JapeU- 
lianus,  governor  of  Maorilania«  eolleeted  troops  in  fa> 
vonr  nf  Maxiininus.  and  mBTc}ip<l  ajpiinst  '^nrthawe. 
i  he  younger  Gordianus  came  out  to  oppose  mm,  but 
waa  defeated  and  killed,  and  hia  aged  father,  on  learn- 
ing tba  aad  tidiagat  aliai^gM  himself.  Their  laigQ 
had  not  laaiad  two  mentfaa  altogetfavr,  yet  they  wan 
^'rcallv  rejjrettnl,  iin  nccount  of  their  person.W  quali- 
ties, aiid  the  hopca  which  the  people  had  founded  oa 
them.  (Oa^.t  VU.  Gordutn.  7V'.>-IL  M.  Aalo* 
niua  Africaous,  son  of  Ootdiaiioa,  was  inMructed  by 
Sencnus  Samonicos.  who  left  him  his  library,  wbieh 
consisted  of  62.000  volumes.  Ho  was  well  informed, 
and  wrote  aeveral  worka,  but  waa  intemperate  in  hi* 
plaaaoiaa^  whidi  htlav  aiioi— lanre  seems  to  have 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Heli. 
ogabaius.  Alexander  Severus  advanced  him  aubee- 
quently  to  the  consulship.  He  afterward  passed  into 
Africa  as  lieuteoaiit  tu  his  &tbir,  and,  when  tba  lattei 
waa  elevated  to  the  throne,  afaarad  tiiat  dignity  wiUi  bira. 
But,  after  a  reign  of  not  quite  two  ii.i n  lis,  he  fell  in 
battle  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  SErnmst  i.'apellianus,  a 
partisan  of  Maxi minus,  (l  i  i  *  <  jrdianus,  I. — C^if^ 
tohntut,  Vtt.  Gordian.  7r.)  — III.  Makcos AntoMNIM 
Pioe,  graiidsun,  on  the  moiiicr's  side,  of  the  elder  Gor- 
dianus, atid  Mf^w  of  Gordianus  the  yount^er,  waa 
twalvo  yaaia  of  aga  wban  be  was  proclaimed  U«aar  by 
gaiMMnl  Msehmatioa  of  the  people  of  Rtoma,  iftw  im 
news  had  fsrrl\  (  (1  of  the  death  of  tho  two  Gordtani  in 
Africa.  Tbo  aenalo  named  bim  colleague  of  the  two 
new  emperora  Maximus  and  BaJbinos,  but  in  the  fci* 
lowing?  vear  (A.D.  238,  according  to  Blair  and  0lh« 
cluonulogers)  a  mutiny  of  the  prsetorian  soMitra  toa% 
place  at  Rome,  Balbionaand  Maximus  were  murd<  r*-^, 
and  tba  boy  Gflfdianoa  waa  proclaimed  emperor.  His 
disposition  waa  kind  and  aniidile,  bnt  at  the  bngi» 
nins;  of  hi*  reign  he  tnisted  to  tho  insiTiuatione  of  a 
certain  Maurus  and  other  freedmen  of  the  palace,  wIm 
abused  his  confidence,  and  committed  many  acts  of 
injustice.  In  the  second  yaar  of  bia  vaign  a  lavoH 
broke  out  in  Africa,  wbno  a  oartato  flbbiatanaa  waa 
proclaimed  emperor,  but  tl\e  insurrection  was  soon  put 
down  by  the  gat^nmu  of  Mauritania.  In  the  following 
yaaiv  Oofdianaa  bakig  consul  with  Claudius  Pompeia 

'  rin?,  marrvf-d  Furi^i  Sahina  Trnnrfriilliun ,  dnnjrhtcr  of 
I  Miailhcus,  a  man  of  the  greatest  peisurial  tnent,  who 
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waa  then  placed  at  tbc  head  of  the  amperor'a  euards. 

Misilhcns  disclosed  to  Gordianua  the  aisgraceuil  con> 
duel  of  Maiirus  and  his  friends,  who  were  immediately 
deprived  of  their  oliiL  ai  i'j  driven  away  from  court 
From  tiiat  naoinent  (iordianua  placed  implicit  trust  in 
bia  fath«r-itt-kw,  on  vAiam  die  acnalo  ecmferred  the 
title  of  "Guardian  of  the  Republic."  In  the  next 
vear.  news  cmihq  to  Kottic  Umt  ihe  Pef&ians  under 
Sapor  had  invaded  Mesopotamia,  had  occupied  Nisibis 
and  Carrhae,  entered  Syria,  and,  oooording  to  Capito- 
linus,  had  taken  Aniioch.  Gordianoa,  resolving  to 
march  in  person  against  this  forinidahle  enemy,  opened 
Um  temple  of  Jaoua,  according  to  an  ancient  custom 
wMeli  had  beon  loiw  disused,  and,  •Ming  out  frooi 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  choice  army,  tonk  h!«  w?tv  hv 
Illyncuni  and  Maaia,  where  he  defeatr-d  ia«  Gotns 
and  Sarmatians,  and  drove  them  beyond  the  Danube. 
Im  the  plaina  of  Thrace,  howofwr»  be  eoeoimlered  an- 
other  tribe,  the  Alani,  from  wbom  he  expcrienecd  • 
check ;  but  they  havir  l'  .  n  retired  towards  the  north, 
Gordianua  croaaed  the  HeUeapont, and  landed  m  Asia, 
wboneo  be  proceeded  into  Syria,  delivered  Antioch, 
defeated  the  Persians  in  sereral  haltlcs,  retook  Nisibis 
and  Carrhae,  und  drove  Sapor  back  to  hia  own  domiu- 
ioos.  The  ncnato  voted  him  a  triumph,  and  also  a 
Bteiue  to  Miaitbeua,  to  whoso  advice  mncb  of  the  auc- 
oeea  of  Ooidhanu  wta  attributed.  Unfortunately, 
however,  that  wise  counsellor  died  the  follo  »  in^t  year, 
not  without  suspicions  of  foul  play  being  raised  ajrainst 
Philippus,  an  oflSfwr  of  the  goaida,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  conimaiid.  In  the  vcar  after,  A  D  244.  Gordi- 
anua advanced  into  ibc  I'prsiian  territory,  and  defeated 
Sapor  on  the  banks  of  the  C'haboras;  but  while  ho 
was  orepaiing  (o  purvue  him,  the  traitor  Philippua, 
who  baa  centrtved  to  epreed  diaeootent  emoi^  the 
aoldiers  by  attributing  their  privations  to  the  inexpe- 
rience of  a  boyish  emperor,  was  proclatmed  by  the 
■my  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  Gordianua  con- 
aented,  but  soon  after  was  murdered  by  the  ambiliooa 
Philippus.  A  monament  was  raised  to  him  by  the 
soldier'i,  with  an  inscription,  at  a  ydaco  caller!  Zaitha, 
twenty  miles  caat  of  tho  town  of  Circeaium,  not  far 
from  the  left  benk  of  the  Eopbratee,  wUeh  continued 
to  he  yrfn  until  it  was  dcstrorcd  by  I.icinius,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Phihppus.  Gordianos 
ma  about  twenty  years 'oUwtWD  he  died.  His  body, 
eoordiiw  to  JButropius,  waa  cBiried  to  Rome,  end  be 
4fBa  numbered  among  the  goda.  His  short  reign  was 
a  prospcriMis  one  for  Koine,  (^'  /  i'  '  ,  Vit.  Gortl. 
Tert. — Herodian,  7,  10,  »eqq. — iii ,  H,  G,  teqq. — Eu- 
trap.,  9, «.) 

GoKinfM.  a  ciiv  of  GaLitia  in  .\sia  Minor,  on  the 
river  Sanganus,  q  little  to  the  east  of  Pcusinus.  Here 
was  preserved  the  famous  Gordian  knot  which  Alex- 
ander cut.  {VuL  Qordiua.)  This  jriace  chaji||ed  its 
(Hume  in  the  leign  of  Angoetos  to  JoltopoVra,  whieb  was 
given  il  by  Cleo,  a  leader  of  ^otne  pn  dilnry  bands  in 
this  quarter.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  declared 
for  Augustus ;  and  being  thus  left  in  safe  possesMOn  of 
this  citv,  which  waa  his  birthplace,  changed  its  name 
out  of  coinpUincnt  to  the  memory  of  Cssar.  {Jutttn, 
U,7.—Liv.,  38, 18.— Owt^S,  1.— Jf«mcr<,  Gei^., 
vol.  6,  pt.  9,  p.  78.) 

Ch>tDrea,e  Phrygian,  who,  though  originally  a  peas- 
ont,  was  raised  to  tlie  throne.  During  a  s-edttion,  the 
Ptuygians  runsulted  the  oracle,  and  were  told  that  all 
theii  troubles  would  eeeae  as  aeon  aa  they  cboao  for 
their  king  the  first  man  they  met  going  to  tho  temple 
of  Jupiter  mounted  on  a  chariot.  Gordius  was  the 
object  of  liicir  choice,  and  ho  iinmcdiatciy  conj^ccrnted 
bia  chariot  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  I'he  knot  which 
tied  tfie  yoke  to  tbe  dnught  treo  was  made  in  such  an 
artful  manner,  that  the  ends  of  the  cord  could  not  be 
perceived.  From  this  circumstance,  a  report  was  soon 
spread  that  the  empire  of  Aaia  was  promised  1^  the 
■mde  to  bim  tbet  conld  imtie  tbe  GoediMi  knek 
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Alexander,  in  hia  conquest  of  Asia,  paased  by  Qmh- 

um ;  and  as  he  wished  to  leave  nothing  andooe  wh'cli 
might  inspire  his  aoldiers  with  courage,  and  make  hti 
enemic*  believe  that  he  wan  born  to  conquer  Asis, 
cot  the  knot  with  hia  sword,  and  firom  that  ckcw- 
stance  asserted  that  the  onele  was  nal^  fitlfiHid,aad 
that  his  claims  to  universal  empire  waie  fcll^wliM. 
(JitMisn,  11,7.— Cur/..  3,  1.) 

GokgIas,  a  celebrated  statesman,  eraler,  and 
iat,  born  at  Lcontini  in  Sicily,  whence  he  wai  sot- 
named  Lcontinus.  He  flourished  in  the  hfiii  cdiaiy 
before  tbe  Christian  era,  diirin<^  the  most  brilliinl  pe- 
riod of  the  literary  activity  of  Greece,  and  bu  beaa 
immortalized  by  tm  dialogue  of  Plate  wUch  biws  hii 
•nriie  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  ali\c  un- 
certain, but  the  number  of  hi»  years  f.u  outnn  the  or- 
dinary length  of  human  existence,  and,  in  the  ditTercat 
sutementa,  rangee  between  100  ai^  109.  Wbatcrrr 
may  have  been  the  speculative  errors  of  Onrgiat,  yi 
long  hff  was  remarkable  for  an  undevialing  [iracticf  u' 
virtue  and  temperance,  which  secured  to  bis  lau  dtyi 
tho  full  possession  of  hia  faooltiea,  and  impaitad  clt» 
fulness  and  re.^jgnation  in  the  hour  of  death,  .\cconi- 
ing  ta  EuKcbtus,  Gorgias  flourished  in  the  86th  Oljm 
piad,  and  came  to  Athens  Olymp.  88,  2,  or  B.C.  4tT, 
to  seek  aaaistaoce  for  bia  native  city,  tbe  indapaBdam 
of  whieb  wee  menaced  by  its  powerfnl  nei|(hnnrfl^ 
Bcuse.  In  this  mission  ho  justifie  d  the  opinion  n'uch 
his  townsmen  had  formed  of  his  taleiils  ioi  buttons 
and  political  sagacity,  and,  upon  its  successful  temi' 
nation,  withdrew  from  [lublic  life  and  retumtd  to 
Athens,  which,  aii  the  centre  of  the  mental  actintj  of 
Greece,  offered  a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  bu  is- 
teUectual  powera  and  acouirementa.  He  did  doc, 
however,  take  up  hie  residence  petmtnently  in  tht 
city,  but  divided  his  time  between  it  and  Ii«ri«5i  \:> 
Theesaly,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  sboitly  Mott 
or  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  To  the  84th  Oljmyai 
is  assigned  the  publication  of  his  philosophical  woit 
entitled  "  Of  ike  Not- ftcing,  or  of  Nature"  (rtpira 
111;  c'l  TOf,  7j  -riH  (ftvaiur),  \n  which,  according  to  itit 
extracts  from  it  in  the  paeudo-Ahatoteiian worit " A 
Xciuiphane^  Zoume,  H  Oergia/*  and  in  SeztaaBn 
pir;ci)!«,  he  ptirposes  to  fihow  :  1.  that  ali'olulHv  r?- 
ibmg  exisU  :  2.  thiit  even  if  anything  »uUi&u,  it  as- 
not  be  known  :  and,  3.  that  avail  if  aught  sub»i«ti  toii 
can  be  known,  it  cannot  be  expressed  and  commuai* 
cated  to  others.    In  the  arguments,  however,  by  whidl 

iie  !-ou;_'ht  lo  rslalilish  tht  ~e  po.'^itions,  and,  fcwralir 
speaking,  in  bis  physical  doctrines,  Gorgiat  de/iHTsd, 
in  some  meaaora,  lo  the  testimony  of  aanse,t»Uch  A* 
^*^rict(T  EleaticR  rejected  a!l^o^]telv,  a<*  inat^MOiK  »ii 
conUadictory.  On  this  account,  alihou^h  the  n»3*l 
statement  which  dinelly  styles  him  the  discH''' 
Empedoclea  is  erroneous,  it  is  probable  that  l>e  dre« 
from  the  writings  of  that  philosopher  his  scqotiiKsoet 
with  the  piu'.siologv  of  tlie  Mlealic  srhri<il  StSsc- 
quently  it  would  appear  that  Gorgias  devoted  Usumlt 
entirely  to  the  practice  and  teaching  ef  ihitorc,  ind 
in  this  career  his  profetsional  labours  se«B  IS  k»** 
been  attended  with  both  honour  and  profit.  Attmi 
ing  to  Cicero  (rfe  Orat ,  1,  22  — /*  ,  a.  i. 
first  who  cTi^aircd  lo  deliver  impromptu  a  public  i»- 
course  upon  iny  given  subject.  These  orsieneald* 
[  lass  were  cliar.ic!)  ri/id  by  the  poeiiiMl  ort^amenl Uie 
elegance  of  the  langosge,  and  the  wiit.thtti.-jl  utructult 
of  the  sentences,  rather  than  by  the  liepih  ji;:  ^  ^oi'f 
of  the  thought ;  and  the  coldness  of  hia  elon,iK»ce 
soon  passed  into  a  proverb  among  theaneWBts.  A** 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  (ior^ui-^  i"*  to  have  f;r»t  intro- 
duced numbers  into  prose,  and  to  Imvc  aiiacJied  much 
importance  to  antttheaes  both  in  individual  words  sin 
in  the  niembi  r.s  of  a  sentence  (Consult  .fftfrtfaa, 
Duscrl  ,  U.~Mcm  drVAcad  des  Inter. ,&t.^ 
19,  p.  204.)    It  is  sa:d.  that  after  a  (hsplsy  of  flcK,ucnce 
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mont  fra^mt  nt",  there  are  still  extant  two  entire  or»- 
tions  ascniHrU  to  him,  entitled  re«pecuvely,  "The  En- 
tvmmm^f  Helen,"  and  "  Tht  Afikjgy ^Pitlamtdu," 
t«P0  tawekaa  aod  insipid  emapomtioM,  which  may, 
lK»wever,  oot  b«  the  woirka  of  Gorgiaa.  On  this  point 
consult  Ff'fs.  "  L*e  Gorgia  LeorUino  Commentado,^' 
Hal.,  l«r2S,  who  dMiw  their  autheolicity,  which  b 
■wmtftinei^  cm  the  ocli«rb«nd,  by  SekoMmf  **Jh  Au- 
Ountia  Dtclam'^fi-^rinn  qua.  Gor^ntZ  [.cfinfini  nomine 
czi.iTiL,"  Bresi.,  {Plat.,  Hipp.  Maj  .  p.282.— 

M.,  Gorg. — Dion.  Hal.,  Jud.  de  Li/s  ,  S,  f)  458,  ed. 
ficUib.— Auwmct  Lurt.y  8,  68.— Sm.,  Ema.  mdv. 
ar«Uk.,  7.  «S.— djafm,  Ail.  HUL,  vol.  1«  b.  i77. 

~rre>'!rr,  Httt.  PhUos.,  p.  IM,  Mff SMotf,  Ouch. 
Gr.  LUI.,  td.  1,  p.  863.) 

OoBOO.  i.  Wife  of  Leonidaa,  king  of  Sparta.  A  line 
repartee  of  bars  ia  given  by  Plotarcli.  When  a  stran- 
ger female  observed  to  her,  "You  Spartan  women  are 
the  only  oaes  that  rule  mtn,"  she  replied,  "True,  for 
w  aie  the  only  ones  thai  give  birth  to  man. "  (piitf., 
Imem.  Apophtk  ,  p.  S17.)— 11.  The  eapiul  of  tbe 
Cborssmii  in  Bactriana.  It  is  supposed  to  corrr.spond 
to  the  modern  Urghenz.  {Btschujf  und  JilalUr,  Wor- 
Mri.  <fcr  Geogr.,  p.  567.) 

GoEodNKs,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daughters  of 
PborcTs  and  Ceio,  whose  names  were  Siheno,  Euryale, 
and  Me<iii>a,  and  who  were  all  immortal  except  Me- 
dusa.   Accordiuig  to  tbe  mylbologistsi  their  hairs  were 
•Btwioed  with  serpents,  they  had  whifs  of  fold,  dielr 
haod«  were  of  hras<,  their  body  was  covered  with  im- 
penetrable scales,  their  leeth  wtsre  an  lung  as  the  tusks 
of  a  wild  boar,  and  they  tamed  to  stone  all  those  on 
wb(MB  ibey  fixed  their  eyes.    {AfUM.,  %  4,  %. — 
Tzetz  ,  ad  Lyc  ,  Bt%  )— Homer  epeaka  of  an  object  of 
terror  which  he  call?  (ior^o,  ntul  the  Gorgonian  head. 
He  places  ibc  former  on  liio  »hield  of  Agamemnon  (// , 
II,  86),  aod,  when  describing  Hector  ea|^  for  slsogfa> 
ter,  he  «avs  that  he  bad  "the  eyes  of  Gor^rn  and  of 
iaaa-<ie*lr<iy!ag  Ares."    {11.,  ti,  34^.)    Tuc  Uorgcian 
head  was  on  the  sgis  of  Jupiter  (//.,  5,  741),  and  tbe 
ImD  of  tho  Odvaaev  foan  to  lomaiii  ia  Eieboo,  lest  Pio- 
•efptm  alMNildsend  oot  *'  tbe  Oori^aB  head  of  tbe  dbre 
roon-ur"  against  him.     ( f  '     11.  fi33.)  .E.schvlus 
c^dls  the  Gotgons  tbe  "  ihrt-c  sjsiers  of  ihu  Gnuaa, 
sriagad,  acrpeat-flecced,  hatrf.il  to  man,  whom  no  one 
can  look  on  and  retain  iht-  hreath   of  existence." 
{Prom,  v.,  804,  stqq.)    Tho  Gorgous  and  GiaiiB  are 
always  mention(;d  together ;  and  it  was  while  the  Graiie 
wcM  haodiog  to  one  aoocher  their  smgle  ^e  {Vid. 
Pboreyde*)  Unt  Peneos  uitereepted  H;  and,  having 
thus  blinded  tlie  ir^ards.  was  cimbk'J  (o  come  on  the 
G<>ngOQS  UDperct'ivrij.    (Kor  an  account  of  the  legend 
•f  nraooaaiMl  Mi.dasa.  consult  each  of  those  articles.) 
According  to  R.  P.  Knight,  the  Gorgon,  or  Medusa, 
in  tbe  centre  of  Minerva's  a^^is,  appears  to  have  been 
t  symbol  of  tbe  Moon  (Orp/<  \n  (Hem.  Afe.x  ,  Strom., 
bb.  5,  p.  675) ;  eibibited  sometimes  with  tbe  cbaiso* 
m  aad  ezpresaun  of  tbe  destroying,  and  eonetnnes 
with  those  of  the  frenerative  or  preserving,  attrihtitc  ; 
the  former  of  wtiich  is  expressed  by  tbe  title  of  Gorge, 
aod  Ifae  Utter  bj  tbat  of  M'  <lusa.    It  is  sometimes 
leproaeotcd  with  aerpents,  and  soraettmei  with  fish,  in 
di«  hair ;  utd  oecasionaUy  with  almost  every  symbol 
of  the  passive  gene r:i'.ivc  or  jiroduclive  [lOwcr  ;  it  heing 
tbo  fouoale  pecMmification  of  the  Disk,  by  which  abnost 
aO  tbo  nations  of  antiquity  represented  the  son ;  and 
thit  fetna!c  p<:r«onifxation  w.is  ihc  symbol  of  the  Moon. 
{Inquiry  in'.o  iht  Sifinh.  Lang.,  dec.,  ^  179. — Class. 
JmimaL  vol.  36,  p.  46.) — Hermann,  however,  with 
Don  probability,  makes  iwtb  the  Graia  and  Gorgons 
10  be  merely  personifiestione  of  tbe  terrors  of  tho  sea, 
'lie  former  denoting  the  urAt/c-crested  waves  that  d.i!-h 
against  tbe  rocks  on  the  coast ;  the  latter,  the  strong 
mfloita  of  tbe  wOt  open  main.   {Herm.,  Qftut-t  To|. 
i.  p.  13t»  caf .)  Ho  Oonfam  miSuM  flUnoo  ei|tiiTilaBt 


to  Fabric,  "dw  pewetM;"  Eorjnde  to 

"the  wide-rolling;"  and  Medusa  to  Gubcma,  "  th» 
directress,"  from  her  ruling  the  course  of  the  billows. 
And  be  edie,  in  farther  explanation,  "  mmi  «t  ait  va> 
darum  semjter  mtnel  eadem,  et  JbtetutHe  :  CMTMa  aa> 
tern  mutalur,  venlis,  annive  tempestttHhu»  mtttri*.** 
Hesmd.  therefore,  who  places  the  Gorguns  in  Octviaic 
tales  {Theog.,  274,  seqq.),  is  more  consistent  with  (je 
early  legend  than  later  poeta,  who  abnost  all  aaaign 
the  Gorgons  a  dwell itijr  place  in  some  part  or  other  c  t 
Libya.  Hence  theru  is  great  probability  in  Vblcker's 
reading  of  Kt'p^vj/f  for  Kiff&TMff  in  .^schylus  (Proflt. 
v.,  799.— Ktigkiiey't  Mythtdogy,  p.  262,  te^,) 

GoKTTS  or  GonTTNiA,  I.  a  city  of  Crete,  next  to 
CnosQs  in  splendour  and  importanco.  Striibo  writee, 
that  these  two  cities  had  in  early  times  entered  into  • 
leagne,  fvbieh  enabled  them  to  reduce  nearly  the  wholo 
of  Crete  nndiT  their  f<iihjection  ;  subsequcnlly,  how- 
ever, dissensions  having  arisen  bctvveeu  ihem,  they 
were  constantly  engaged  in  hostilities.  Homer  speaks 
of  Goi^  ss  a  place  of  great  strength  (IL,  3,  646), 
wftb  a  tenilory  extending  to  tbe  sea,  (<M.,  9,  999.) 
From  other  authors  we  Ifiirii  that  it  stood  in  a  plain, 
watered  by  the  river  Leiba>ua.  and  at  a  distance  of 
ninety  stadia  from  the  Libyan  Sea,  on  which  were  sit- 
uate its  two  havens,  Lebena  and  Metallum  Formerly 
this  city  was  of  very  considerable  size,  since  Strabo 
reckons  its  circuit  at  fifty  stadia  hm  when  hi-  wrote 
it  was  Tery  much  diminished.  He  adds,  that  Ptolemy 
Pbttopaior  had  begun  to  encleso  H  with  fresh  wdia ; 
hilt  the  work  was  not  carried  on  for  more  than  ei^ht 
stadia.  {Utrabo,  478  ) — According  to  the  Arcadian 
traditione,  it  had  been  founded  by  Gortys,  the  son  of 
Tegeates ;  a  fact  which  was.  however,  dmicd  by  the 
Cretans,  who  affirmed  that  Oortys  was  tbe  son  of 
Uhiidatnanthns  {Ptiii.ian  .  1  — ("oinpare  Sle^ 
Bys.,  ».  V.)  It  was  most  probably  a  Pclasgic  citVi 
sineo,  aceordirrg  to  Slepbanna,  it  once  bore  the  appel- 
lation of  Lnri'sa  Apollo  was  especially  revered  hero, 
whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Gortynius.  {Anton., 
Lib.,  25.)  Jupiter  was  also  worshipped  in  this  place 
under  tbe  title  of  Hecatomhvoa.  Tbe  ruins  of  thia 
ancient  eity  hare  been  iHsited  by  Tonmefert,  Poeoeke, 
and  slil!  more  recenllv  hy  Mr  Corkcrell,  who  oliserv- 
ed  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  other  considerable 
vestiges.  He  likewise  explored  some  remarhabln  ea* 
cavations  near  the  town,  consisting  of  numerous  cham- 
bers and  galleries,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be- 
long to  tho  celebrated  Cretan  labyrinth,  tlion;»li  this  is 
generally  stated  to  have  been  situated  at  Onosua. — 
As  regards  the  form  of  «fae  anetent  name,  conedt  re- 
marks under  the  article  Cortona.  {Cramer\^  Ann'rnt 
Green,  vol  3,  p.  383.)— H.  \  town  of  Arcadm,  nrar  tho 
river  Gortvnvis,  and  southeast  of  Henea.  It  wm  dis- 
tinguished for  its  temple  of  Pentclic  marble  dedicated  to 
.E»culapius.  l*ho  sUiue  of  the  god,  as  well  M  tlwl 
of  Hy^eia.wero  bv  Scopas.  (  J\u'.yan  .  B,  28.)  The 
site  of  Gortya  is  now  called  AUhcoio  Castro. 

OoTtir,  a  powerfnl  northern  nation,  who  acted  an 
itiviortant  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  cnripire. 
I  bo  name  "  Golht,"  or  Goths,  appears  first  in  history 
in  tho  third  eentttiy,  and  it  was  then  used  by  the  Ro- 
man writers  as  synonymooa  with  tbe  more  ancient  one 
of  GctsD.  a  fMsopIe  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Danube,  near  the  shores  of  the  Kiixinc  T!ie  Greeit 
writers  generally  considered  the  Gvix  or  Goths  as 
a  8eythtan  tribe.  There  has  been  much  discoeeion 
on  the  question  whether  tho  GeUc  or  Goths  came  ori- 
ginally from  Scandinavia,  or  migrated  thither  from  Aaia. 
The  old  Scandinavian  tradition  in  the  KdJ.i  makes 
their  chief,  Odin  or  Woden,  to  have  come  from  tbe 
banks  of  the  Dniester  to  the  shoree  of  the  Baltic  manr 

centuries  btfore  the  Phristiiin  era  (vid  Odinus),  snd 
It  is  to  Asia,  thereft>re,  that  we  must  look  as  the  na- 
tive country  of  the  Gothic,  or,  rather,  Teutonic,  race. 
I  (CmimH  wm^e  under  tho  aitide  Oennaata,  ^  I.) 
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About  the  middlo  of  the  thiid  ceotun  of  our  «ra,  the 
Goihs  are  recorded  to  have  crossed  the  Daieater,  and 
to  hav(^  dovxatated  Dacia  and  Taracc.  The  Emperor 
I>ectua  ioat  bia  liie  ia  oppoeiog  tbom  in  M«Hia  (A.D. 
UlXaftw  wUeh  hk  meoMmt  Odloa  miaeuA  tUv 
by  moiicy  to  withdraw  again  to  their  old  dwellings  on 
tb«  Daiostcr.  They  then  aeem  to  have  BymiA  eaat- 
ward,  aiMl  to  haMe  ooeimted  the  cooDtry  «boat  the 
Citnmortan  DoaponM*  whimu  they  aailed  acroaa  the 
Euxme,  occupied  TVebieood,  and  ravaged  Bttbynia. « 
III  till'  yi  ar  *<>0  llicy  latKlcd  Hi  Macedonia,  were 
defeated  by  the  £niperor  Ctaudiua  II.  I'hree  years 
•Aer,  Auteiian  gave  up  Dacta  to  a  tribe  of  Ootbe,  who 
are  believed  to  have  betn  the  Visigoths  or  Western 
Goiha,  while  thoie  who  ravaged  A»a  Minor  w&rci  the 
OetDDgotbe  w  Euktm  QiiUm.  This  diatmciioo  of  the 
IMS  iDia  two  grand  diriMoua  affpivs  tbout  thi*  time. 
Under  Coiwtentine  I.  the  Gotht  from  Dada  invaded 
Illyricjiii.  but  were  rept'lIiJ.  Constantino  II.  after- 
ward allowed  a  part  of  them  to  settle  tn  Moaia,  who 
Men  to  have  aoon  after  embfaeed  Christaani^,  aa  it 
was  for  them  thai  T*l|ihilj«  tmnslaled  tho  ScripturcB, 
about  the  middk  uf  ilic  4tli  century,  inio  lite  dialect 
called  MssO'Gothic.  About  tho  year  375,  the  Uuds, 
Mming  from  the  Euit  foil  upon  th«  Oain^Miia»  sod 
dfort  them  opon  tbo  Viaigoths,  who  w«m  living  north 
of  the  Danube.  The  latur,  bt  ing  hjrJ  pressed,  iin- 
biored  periniasion  of  ttie  Kuman  comiuander  to  be  al- 
lowed to  cross  that  river,  and  take  shelter  0*  Cho  %K- 
ritory  of  the  empire.  Tho  £mperor  Valens  consented, 
and  a  vast  multitude  of  them  were  .lUowrd  lo  sctiio  m 
Mttsia,  but  soon  afterward  they  quarrelled  wiih  ihe 
Roman  autbohtiea,  tnveded  Thiace,  and  defeated  and 
killed  Velene,  who  eene  to  oppoee  theoK.  From  Ihtt 
time  thry  exercised  great  influence  over  llio  Byzantine 
court,  eiilier  its  allies  and  iaorc(iii<ixic»,  or  as  foruuda- 
ble  eitemies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
Aleric,  bcinff  chosen  king  of  the  Visigoths,  invaded 
Northern  Italy,  but  was  defeated  by  StiTicbo  near  Ve- 
rona. Ho  came  again,  however,  about  two  years  af- 
ter, and  took  and  plundered  Home.  His  successor 
Ataulphos  made  peace  with  the  empire,  end  repaired 
to  the  south  of  G;jul,  where  the  Visigoths  founded  a 
kingdom,  iroin  wiucli  lh«;y  afti-rward  |i.i»»ed  into  Spain, 
where  a  Visi^thio  dynasty  reigned  for  inoro  than  two 
eonttirioe  till  it  wee  oonqaeied  bjr  the  Moors.  Mean- 
while the  Oairagothe  or  Eaeleni  Qodw,  who  had  set- 
tled in  Pdimonia,  after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Huns,  ejtiendisd  iiit:ir  dominion  over  Noncum, 
Rhciia,  and  Illyrieum,  and  about  the  year  489  they  in- 
vaded luly,  under  their  king  Theodoric,  and  defcuicd 
Uduacc:,  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  had  aHsuined  iLe 
title  of  King  of  Italy,  a  title  which  Tlieodoric  then 
leok  fat  hinwalf,  wtUt  the  consent  of  the  Eeatera  em> 
peiar.  Theodotie  wea  a  great  prince:  Ma  reign  was 
a  period  of  rr»l  for  Italy,  and  bis  wise  administration 
did  much  towards  healing  the  wounds  of  that  country. 
But  hie  eoccessors  degenerated,  and  the  Gothic  do- 
minion over  Italy  lasted  only  till  r>14,  wtien  it  was 
overthrown  by  Narses,  the  general  of  JusUamn.  F:om 
this  time  the  Goths  figure  no  longer  as  a  power  in  the 
hwion  of  Weatera  Europe,  except  in  Spain.  We 
find,  however,  their  name  perpetuated  loo^  af^  in 
Scandinavia,  where  a  kingdom  of  C^othia  e.xi.sted  until 
the  13th  century,  distinct  from  Sweden  rrnpi  r,  unul 
bothcrowns  were  united  Oa  tho  heed  of  Charles  Swerk- 
•mm,  A.D.  1161,  who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Swedes  and  the  Goths,  which  his  successors  bear 
to  this  day — On  the  cnrly  hitttorv  of  the  Goths,  con- 
■olt  Joroandea,  "  Dt  Geiarum  *tve  Gotktrum  Online 
ti  ROm  Otttig  Mderm.  *•  Chrvmem  CMkemm;  ' 
and  Procopius,  "/v  BeHo  Cuihico  "  'I'he  first  two, 
however,  arc  not  to  ijc  uuatcd  unpiicaly  when  they 
Uest  of  the  remote  genealogy  and  origin  of  the  Gothic 
(jBneycL  (/a.  JCneief.,  vol.  li,  p.  d^,s«f.) 
-   ^-  I.  Tibmino  Sempromua,  the  father  ©1 


the  Gracchi,  married  Gomelie,  deifblg  of 
Afncanus  the  Elder.  He  died  while  Ine  eone 
young,  having  twice  filled  the  otBce  of  consul,  and.  ac- 
cwdiUfl  to  JPlutMchy  obtained  two  tnumpha.  AHei 
the  death  of  her  hndboBd,  Cornelia  refoeed  eU  oOmm 
of  marriage,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  charge  and  ed- 
ucation of  her  cijiidraa,  who,  aa  Plntarch  tells  us, 
were  leee  Ihe  inheritors  of  manly  virtue  by  >teiag 
sprung  from  the  noblest  blood  in  Kome,  Lheo  thajp 
were  lU  possessors  from  the  carefnt  nurture  of  the* 
mother  Cornelia.  {Pltil.,  Vtt  Gracch.) — II.  Tiberius, 
eider  son  of  the  jirecedii^,  was  bora  B.C.  iGUi.  His 
mother  wrt  tho  celobietod  Cornelia,  daughiof  of  the 

eider  .\frir:irms.  Tiljerius  ser\T<^  !rs  !ir't  r  iTypaigr 
in  Africa  under  his  uocle  Scipio,  and  naving  obi^itifed 
tho  ofiico  of  consul's  questor,  we  find  him  next  urnkt 
Mancinua,  the  unfortunate  emnmender  m  the  Hwm^ 
tine  war.  His  name,  wUeh  dm  Nnmantinee  veapeet* 
ed  from  remembering  his  fislher's  virtues,  t»  satd  tf 
have  procured  the  terms  under  which  Mauctrtus  oh- 
teined  aefeljr  ier  his  army ;  but  the  acnate,  on  hts  f» 
I'Mv,.  '.vas  80  nuicli  displenscd  at  the  onfavoiuiible  na- 
ture 01  these  conditions,  lliai  they  resolved  ou  guiiig 
up  all  the  principal  officers  to  the  Numantines. 
the  good-Will,  however,  of  the  popular  aaeenihljr,  uiin 
ened«  ee  it  wodd  seem,  bjr  the  eoldien  and  theii 
connexions  in  *'  '  Inwcr  classes,  it  wu-i  dccuicti  la 
send  Mancinos  as  the  rtai  criminal,  aud  lu  aparc  iQe 
other  offieem  for  the  salce  of  Omcchus.  TreetmeeT 
of  this  nature  was  likely  to  rouse  Gracchus  agains* 
the  acnate,  and  make  him  tho  friend  of  the  poor ;  sod 
sccordingly,  in  three  years  aftcnvard,  we  find  him  be- 
ginning nie  abort  career  as  a  political  aguntor.  He 
wee  ^ted  tiilNme  of  the  eommone  B.<3.  1S8,  and 
immediately  began  to  attempt  tho  rcvi^^l  of  the  Ijci:i- 
lan  Rogations.  {Vtd.  Agraria;  Lege:<  )  lu  ba  doto^ 
he  appears  to  have  had  in  view  the  two  giaiKl  priuo* 
plea  which  that  law  involved,  namely,  the  employment 
of  freemen  in  cultivating  the  soil  in  preferciice  to 
slaves,  anil  c-'jKCially  the  more  generally  recognised 
principle  of  tlw  equitable  division  of  the  public  ieod. 
Three  eommMenere  were  appointed  to  anpenMead 
the  working  of  the  new  law,  which  Gracrhus  had  pro- 
posed, if  we  may  trust  Plutarch,  with  the  approval  of 
some  of  th(  most  eminent  persons  of  the  times,  aoMi^ 
whom  were  Mucins  Scmvola  emi  Giaesua  the  orator. 
Such  general  interest  wee  eidted  by  the  question, 
that  crowda  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  counirv  to 
support  either  side  \  and  there  appeared  no  doubt 
which  way  the  matter  would  go  when  left  to  the  tribee. 
The  aristocracy,  however,  secured  the  veto  of  M  l>c- 
laviuB,  one  of  the  tribunes,  and  thereby  qitaahed  the 
proceedingi  whenever  the  law  was  brought  on,  ivhiell 
violent  mode  of  oppoeition  led  Gnccfam  to  exerciae 
hie  veto  on  other  qneattoDs,  stop  the  supplies,  and 
throw  tlie  government  into  the  most  complete  b«>lp- 
leasness.  Thus  far  the  contest  had  beeti  lawful ;  but 
at  thie  jaoctare,  Oracchne,  ifiitated  by  comiiroal  of»* 
poRition,  invited  Ocfarius  to  propose  his  (' v-rhu!>") 
ejection  from  Uic  ofiice  of  tribune  ;  and  on  ni*  reiusai, 
pleading  the  utter  usetessness  of  two  men  so  difievan^ 
in  aeotiment  holding  the  auno  office,  he  put  tho  obm- 
tion  to  tlw  tribee  uiat  Oeuvfoe  be  ejected.  When 
the  first  serf n teen  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  hid  vo- 
ted for  It,  Gracchus  a^n  implored  him  to  resign ;  and, 
on  hie  entreatjr  provwg  onaocceaaful,  polled  anothm 
tribe,  ronstitnting  a  majority,  and  Font  his  ofRcrra  to 
drag  Octavius  from  the  tribune's  chair.  1  he  Agrarian 
taw  was  forthwith  passed ;  and  Gracchus  himself,  hvs 
brother  Catoa^  and  bia  father-in-law  Apptna  Ctaodina, 
were  appointed  the  eonmifaeienere.    not  the  eeBatn, 

to  show  iheir  opinion  of  thn  vSnle  proccedin;^,  wtlh- 
held  from  Una  liic  u»iial  allowance  of  a  public  ofilcer. 
giving  only  about  one  shillmg  a  dav.  Whfle  things 
were  in  this  sUte,  the  dominions  snd  treasures  of  At- 
taiiu,  kmg  of  Pei^gamtie,  were  by  him  bequeathed  ta 
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tM  Rmmr  peof>Ie ;  tod,  lo  enhance  hit  own  popukri- 
w,  Gacichiw  pnwo«c<i  to  ditide  lb*  tuMon  wiong 
lb  twafkm  ttmi  aader  lb»  mw  Imt,  «o  Mttble 
them  to  sXock  t^le/r  farms  ;  and  to  commit  the  man- 
tgtmeui  (A  liie  iuiigdotn  oi  Pergainus  lo  the  popular 
amesMy.   Thif  bnwght  mailan  is  •  graater  piich  of 
4mImmI  lhao  evar.    GracebtM  wm  Miutld  W  OM 
(■MMrsT  aapinQg  to  tyranny,  and  by  modur  W  hBV> 
im  f  lolated  tbe  aaiKtity  of  the  thbunitian  office  in  de- 
■HUf  OcuviiM.  On  ibia  poiBt  Oito«bua  atrove  to 
IHiify  kiMir  bttm  tbe  p»qyl>,  bH  kii  oppoaMt 
aeemed  to  have  gained  an  advanta^  so  ffTMi  aa  to  in- 
diKc  a^m  lo  postpone  tbe  aaaeinblv.    When  at  last 
tw  dtd  make  ius  defence,  it  rested,  if  IMutuch  is  cor- 
net* flo  £iis«  aiulogiea,  and  on  avojduw  tb«  qiMstioo 
tha  iwiniiMity  of  a  public  oBwr.   At  thia  jttBetmre 
Grarchu5  seema  to  liave  tretubled  for  that  popularity 
mbtdi  sione  prt^rved  huu  Irom  impeacbinent ;  and, 
«l  it  abould  fail,  eodeavoored  to  aecore  bis  own  re- 
daetiM  to  tbe  offiea  of  uibane.   Tbe  otbar  petty  bed 
iaaenari  aa  to  hi*  eligibility  lo  tbe  oflke  two  yean 
ia  succaaaioo,  aod  on  the  day  of  clcclioti  this  point 
■Bcepifd  the  aaeeotbly  tiU  nigbtXaU.   ^iext  ooonuog, 
aeeeHpeaicd  by  a  wm^  of  pertieeMi  be  wont  to  the 
C^'Co!,  and,  on  hearing  that  the  senate  had  dctcr- 
Bu&ed  lo  oppose  hun  by  force,  armed  his  followers 
Mil  atases,  and  pr^rnl  to  clear  tbe  Cepitol.  At 
Ibb  jf  teiib  Sc^pio  NaeiBe,  bKftqg  a  veiii  naUed  on 
*•  csenl  to  teko  flMeeane  for  tbe  edetv  of  tbo  stele, 
mv.ii  frooi  the  temple  of  Faith,  where  the  serute  had 
Msenbied,  followed  by  tbe  whole  nobiUty  of  Rome, 
wmk  lbs  mob  into  fiigbt,  soiled  Ibeir  weepeee,  end  et- 
iKksd  all  who  fell  u>  tbeir  way.    About  three  bun- 
ded Ml,  and  aoaong  the  sUin  waa  Gracchua,  who 
wm  kilcd  by  repeated  blowa  on  tbe  bead,  i3.C.  133. 
(Aiu..  YiL  Tii.  Grecok.}— UL  CeiMt»  wee  nine 
yeen  yoee|v  tbas  bis  bntber  THMrine,  odi  at  Ue 
death  wu  left  with  Appiu5  Claudius  aa  commissioner 
lor  canyu^  oot  tbe  Agrarian  law.    By  the  death  of 
AppM,  and  of  Tilwiiis'  soceeseor,  Licinius  Crasaus, 
weMMMM  boesmo  eompoeed  of  Falvias  Flaccus, 
'M'*'  Gwbo.  end  bimself ;  bat  he  refrained  from 
talun^  aay  part  in  public  affairs  for  inori!  than  ten 
yean  aficx  the  deaib  of  Tiberiua.    Dutmg  this  time 
ibi  patiauKu  of  his  brother's  law  were  being  carried 
•■I  hf  Carbo  and  Haccua  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
base  begun       career  as  an  independent  poUucal 
ItiilKt  urral  the  year  123  B.C.,  when,  on  bis  tetoro 

ttm  Suiuta,  wboie  be  had  been  |k  two  wm^be 
«*«lMid  nftoM  oTlhe  comnooB.   Hie  fal  oet 

WM  W  propose  two  laws,  one  of  which,  directed 

rwt  tjw  dsfradod  (nbune  Oclavius,  dtsqualihed  all 
bid  been  thoe  4efisded  from  boldiitt  any  wagis- 
twyj  eed  tbe  otfter,  beving  in  view  ronpilius,  a 
peMaMBt  OffoaaaK  of  the  popular  party,  denounced 
banishment  of  a  Roman  cititen  without  trial  as  a 
fmuu.m  of  the  JiMMB  laws.   Tbe  fiist  wee  never 
Mtnt  i  ..raogb;  Mi  ktler  wee  added  a  Ibird,  hr 
•buca  I'ompikw  was  banished  from  Italy,  or,  accord- 
ing to  technical  pkaseology,  interdicted  from  fire  and 
water     Tocae  aMSsans  of  offence  were  followed  by 
bf  ^KtmkJm  nmi  at  esubliahing  bis  own 
fOfmuOf.    Om  «f  Ibeee  was  a  poor-law,  by  which 
L  monthly  di?lrbuti«n  of  corn  was  made  to  the  }.>€opIe 
at  ao  aimo»i  MMMaai  Mice.    I  be  effect  of  tbw  law 
teaa  to  make  tbe  miiViliim  of  Room  paMpera.  and  to 
atoct  all  It*ij  lo^Hlske  of  the  bounty.    Next  came 
■paie  cxaqgoe.  as  ibsv  would  now  be  called ;  and 
PHMO  tbe  ma.-'  ::i>|.v/r.ont      s  ttic  tramfiMMO  of 
*Maiicial  |M»w«fjb|BAb9.  senators,  wboUy  or  in  part, 
letts  eqaeetneB-4MMs^--flM  laeasme,  aeeording  to 
Ckcro,  »ork««)  wrl];  hy..  m  takiag  bit  Ofriaioo,  we 
•ail  tt;u«tubej  rua  pariuiity  to  theoqnlteayaadadd  to 
^■•Jj«f*ct  tbai  bis  oilpgioaw  occur  in  an  advaoate'a 
U*  TsfT.  Adt.,  I.)    Gracchus  now  pos- 
^"^6***^  I"''**'  '"'^  ^  pepiiieee  i  and,  at 


tbe  end  of  the  year,  not  more  than  ten  candidatea  bar- 
ing  started  for  the  otbce  of  tabune,  be  waa  again  eleal> 
est  Hie  seeond  liiboaeebip  woe  moatly  employed  bi 
passing  lewa  loapectmp;  the  colonies,  in  which  mat- 
ter the  ariatocratkal  ageui,  Liviuh  Drusus,  outdid  bim ; 
and,  having  woo  tbe  confidence  of  the  people  by  hie 
apparent  dieinieieetodBaee,  ventiued  (baiM  htmsell 
a  tribone)  to  inteipoeo  faia  veto  on  «cio  of  Qnccboe' 
measures.  The  appointment  of  Gracchus,  soon  after, 
to  the  office  of  coiomiaaiooar  lor  planting  acoIoayAeer 
Carthage  took  bim  away  iwa  IM  eeanaa  of  bie  popo- 
larity  ;  and,  aoon  after  his  return,  a  proposal  was  made 
to  repeal  the  very  law  which  he  had  been  engaged  ui 
carrying  out,  relative  to  the  colony  in  Africa.  This 
law  waa  not  bia  own  meenuoi  bat  tbai  «l  one  RialKi- 
08,  eaotber  of  tbo  Mftnea,  aad  waaoMor  those  enaat- 
ments  which  had  weaned  from  Gracchus  the  favour  of 
the  people,  it  havmg  been  represented  by  hia  orao- 
neots  aaao  impious  act  to  build  again  tiie  walls  of  Cei^ 
ibage,  wbicb  Sieipiobad  solemnly  devoted  to  perpetual 
daeolelion.  Giaecbua  waa  now  a  private  man,  hw 
aecond  tribuneahip  having  expired  ;  but  yet,  U!<  such,  he 

oppoeed  tbe  proposition  to  repeal,  and,  uofortunateli 
for  himself,  onited  wilb  U.  tvkntM  Ptaeew.  om  at 

the  rommi.ssioners  of  the  agrarian  law,  end  a  nMHI 
whose  character  waa  respected  by  no  party  in  the  lo- 
pubhc.  The  reputation  of  Gracchus  had  already  suf- 
iand  bam  bia  canoaiiioo  wiib  Pidvtiiai  and  apw  ba 
leak  part  wilb  bm  in  deeigne  whidi  can  bo  cooaidand 
as  nothing  less  than  treasonable  Char^nn^'  tf>e  sen- 
ate arith  spreading  iialse  reports,  in  order  to  ulann  tbf 
laHgiaoi  scmulee  of  tha  people,  the  two  popular  lesd> 
ers  Bssemblcd  a  numerous  body  of  their  partisans, 
armed  with  daggers,  and,  being  thus  prepared  for  vM>- 
leiKe,  they  proceeded  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  people 
were  to  meet  in  order  to  decide  on  the  repeal  of  tbe 
latrofRaWaa.  Hace,  befiBfotbebosineesoftha^ 
was  yet  begun,  a  private  citizen,  who  happened  tc  hr 
engaged  in  olTering  a  eacrilice,  was  murdered  by  the 
partisans  of  Fulvius  and  Gracchus,  for  some  words  ot 
gestoree  which  they  legaidad  ee'ios<jlir<g.  This  out- 
rage excited  a  geneial  alarm ;  tbe  aseeariily  broke  af 
in  consternation  ;  and  the  popular  leaden,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  gain  a  hearing  from  the  people,  while  tbsgr 
disclaimed  tbe  violence  committed  by  ibeir  followeia, 
had  no  other  course  left  than  to  witiidravv  lo  their  own 
homes.  There  they  concerted  piam  of  resistance, 
which,  however  they  miffht  believe  them  to  be  justi- 
fied OB  tbe  plaa  of  aalf-defence,  were  rightly  consid- 
erad  by  dw  baUt  flf  Ibe  people  se  en  open  lebaliao 
against  the  government  of  their  country.  The  consul 
Opimius,  exaggerating,  perbape,  the  alarm  which  be 
Mifiwn  the  late  outrage,  haatily  summoned  tba«B* 
ate  togetber ;  the  body  of  tbe  manlered  roan  waa 
poaed  to  the  view  of  the  people,  and  the  Capitol  was 
secured  by  break  of  day  with  an  armed  force.  Tbe 
aenate,  being  infiarmed  by  Opimius  of  the  aiate  of  af- 
fairs, preeeadad  to  inreet  bhn  with  abeolote  power  l» 
act  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth,  in  tbe  usual  fonn 
of  a  rcaolution,  "  that  the  consul  should  provide  for  tbe 
safety  of  tbe  lapabiia."  At  the  same  time  Gracchos 
and  ralvins  ware  mmnnid  to  appear  before  the  am  • 
ate,  to  anawer  for  tbo  nmder  (aid  to  tbeir  charge.  In. 
stead  of  obeying,  they  occupied  the  Avenlinc  Hill  with 
a  body  of  their  partisans  in  arms,  and  invited  the  alaves 
to  join  diem,  proaiisngtbem  their  freedom.  OpiMlMk 
followed  by  the  senators  and  the  members  of  the.oqoee» 
trian  order,  who.  with  their  dependants,  had  armed 
themselves  bv  his  directions,  and  accompanic*!  by  a 
body  of  Mgttlar  soldiers,  advaoced  againsit  the  rcbeJs, 
who  bad  mada  two  firakleeeollempi.^  at  negotiation, 
by  aending  to  the  consul  the  son  of  Fulvi  In  the 
mean  time  the  conduct  of  Caius  Gracchua  was  that  o( 
a  man  inaeohrto  in  tbe  oooiee  .which  ba<paiaaad,  aad 
with  too  much  reffard  Csr  bis  ooanlry  te  amgo  baail- 
i^  in  tbe  criminJ  attempt  into  wbiilLboiwa  iidM 
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^iMotr  to  be  drawn.  He  had  left  his  house,  i'  i'^  'aid, 
in  bis  ordinary  drera ;  he  had  been  urgeiu  with  Ful- 
VlM  to  propose  terms  of  aeeCNUmodalion  to  the  senate  ; 
•nd  now,  when  tfae  AveoUlM  wm  attackfld,  iw  look 
personally  no  part  in  the  action.  Ttweontaet^bMlced, 
was  soofi  over;  the  rtlul-  were  presently  ilif>pcrspd  ; 
Faivias  was  dragged  from  the  place  to  which  he  had 
isd  foTMfiige,  ana  mm  pot  to  death ;  while  Gracchus, 
finding  himself  closely  porsupd,  fled  across  the  Tiber, 
and,  taking  shelter  m  a  grove  sacred  lo  Um  Furies 
DBore  correctly,  perhaps,  to  tho  goddess  Furina),  was 
tilled,  at  bis  own  deem,  by  •  tinslo  servant  who  bad 
accompanied  his  flight.  Ht«  head,  together  with  that 
of  Fulvius,  w  I-  '  off  and  carried  to  ibe  consul,  in 
order  to  obuui  ihe  j)nce  which  had  been  mi  upon  both 
by  a  proclamation  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
gagenuiit ;  and  the  bodies,  as  wfll  a*i  those  of  all  who 
¥&a  perished  on  ilic  sanic  Hide,  were  thrown  into  the 
riTer.  In  addition  to  this,  the  houses  of  Gracchus  and 
f  otvhia  w«ie  given  ap  to  plander,  their  pioperty  was 
confiaeated,  and  even  the  wife  of  Ofaednia  waa  de- 
prived of  her  own  jointure.  It  ii^  said  that  in  this  se- 
dition there  penabcd  altogether  of  the  partisaus  of  the 
popular  leadeta  aboot  MWO,  partly  in  the  action,  and 
partly  by  summary  executions  afterward,  under  the 
consul's  orders. — The  career  of  the  two  Gracchi  was. 
in  many  respect?,  so  similar,  anii  ihe  circum.slances  of 
their  death  bore  so  much  resemblance  to  each  other, 
diat  it  ta  not  «*«iBd«rfid  if  Uaionaaa  abonid  have  com- 
prehended both  the  brothers  under  one  common  judg- 
ment, and  have  pronounced  in  coitiEDUn  their  acquiiul 
or  their  condeowation.  But  the  corxlact  of  Caius  ad- 
aula  of  hx  iaaa  aiienae  than  that  of  Tiberiua;  and  his 
death  waa  the  deeerved  pnniahmentortebelKon,  whd«» 
that  of  his  broiher  wa-s  an  unjustifiable  roorder.  'I'l  < 
character  of  Caius  is  by  ih>  means  as  stainless  as  his 
hroiher's  ;  he  was  more  of  a  popular  leader*  and  much 
1ms  of  a  patriot  than  Tiberius  ;  the  one  was  injured 
by  power,  but  the  uiUer  seems  iroiii  tbo  begiuiung  to 
lavc  aimed  at  Utile  else.  The  elder  brother  was  head 
of  a  party  which  owed  its  oiiatence  le  hie  piinciples 
aa  a  pelttidan.   The  younger  teak  the  lead  m  that 

party  when  it  had  he'  ii  n  L'tilarly  formed,  and,  in  liis 
e^criicss  to  obtain  that  po«t,  he  regulated  his  conduct 
by  his  wishes.  Th«  death  of  Tiberius  may,  as  we 
hnvB  aiieai^faaiafked,  be  joatly  called  a  murder;  that 
of  Cafoa,  or  that  which  he  would  have  auflered  had 
not  the  slave  jirevrnted  it,  was  nothing  tnore  than  on 
execution  under  martial  law.  (Ftut.,  Vil.  C.  Oraech. 
— EneycL  Metrepol.,  div .  8,  vol.  %,  p.  87,  *<f^.) — IV. 
Scn  proiiius,  a  Homan  nobleman,  banished  to  Cerci- 
a»,  an  i^Uiid  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  bis  adulterous 
tntenN>Qrse  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
After  an  eiile  of  li  yeara,  he  was  put  to  deaUi  by  a 
party  of  soldiers  sent  for  that  purpose  by  Tiberias. 
(Tari;  ,  A':n.,  1,  53.) 

GaAOivuii,  an  appolUtion  for  Mars  among  the  R> 
wnai  the  etymology  of  which  is  quite  meertain. 
The  common  derivation  is  from  f^radior,  "  to  ad-  ; 
vanee,"  i.  e.,  against  the  foe.  There  appears  to  be 
some  analogy  in  its  formation  to  that  of  the  Sanscrit 
MduuUv*,  i.  e.,  "magnna  deoa."  {Pm,  BtpnoL 
nraeA.,  p.  Itrii.) 

Gr<«cia,  the  country  of  Orcece    (Vid,  Hellae.) 

Gi.«ciA  Maoma.    Fill.  Msgna  Gr»cia. 

G  t<  o  r     Vid.  Phoi^dea. 

OraMPiUB  MoN«,  awoontamof  Caledonia,  fbrming 
MM  of  a  large  range  of  momtattia  extending  from  east 
to  weat  through  shnost  tlie  whole  breadth  of  modem 
Scotland,  from  Loch  Ltmond  to  Stanchavett.  TIm 
range  is  now  called  the  Grampian  ^flttta,  and  the  name 
i«*  [T(  rivofl  from  thf»  Mons  Grampius,  which  is  men- 
tioned hy  TacUua  as  tho  spot  where  Galgacus  wait* 
rd  the  approach  of  Agrieola,  and  where  wis  fought 
the  bsule  so  faul  to  the  hvavt  Catedoniane.  To  the 
Ownipian  Aato  bebng  Jm  I^mmmi,  «Wt  feet  high ; 
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chief  summit,  4016,  dec. 

GaaKiccs,  a  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Miner,  «hie^ 
according  to  Demetrius  of  Soepaia,  had  IM  nooiearie 

Mount  Cotyhis,  belongi  ng  to  the  ebain  of  Ida.  (StnA*^ 
fiO'i.)  It  Howrd  through  the  Adrastean  j  iain.  and 
emptied  into  the  Propontis,  to  the  weat  of  Cyzicoa. 
This  stream,  or,  more  correctly  spealringi  moontnin 
torrent,  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  the  sig- 
nal victory  gained  on  its  banks  by  Alexander  the  Great 
over  ttie  Persian  army,  B.C.  884.  (Arrian,  Erp.  AL, 
1,  13.— Vu.  AU*.,  e.  94.)  Tho  GrwHCoe  ia 
tbenverofjDeimfiibnienttonedbyCfaiaiwll  (TVnseb 
in  Turkey,  p.  ()0),  and  not,  as  some  maintain,  the 
Uusvola.    { I  'ranirr's  Ana  Mtnor,  vol.  I,  p.  3&,  Mcq.) 

GaATi.c,  HI  '  rrek  Chabitbs  (Xdptref),  an  repre» 
sented  in  classical  mythology  as  three  voting  ar7d 
beautiful  sisters,  the  ai'-eiiil.inia  of  Veuus.  Ihcn 
names  were  Aglaia  (Spiefuiour),  Euphroayne  {Joy\ 
and  Tbalta  {Plcuure).  The  LacedvraoDiana  had  on^ 
two,  whom  they  caHed  Kleta  or  Klyu,  and  Phni— a, 
and  n  t  :  rnple  in  honour  of  ihptt\  exisKid  in  the  time  of 
Pauaamaa,  between  Sparu  and  Amyclw  (3,  18;  9, 
35).  Some  poete  nama  Pteithea  as  one  of  the  Graoak 
Noimos  gives  their  names  aa  Paaithca*  Peitbo,  and 
Aglaia.  ( Dumt/x  ,  24.  S563. )— The  idea  of  the  Graces 
was,  according  to  some,  a  symbolical  personification  . 
Aglaia  represented  the  harmony  and  spleiMioui  of  the 
creation ;  Eafrfiioayne,  cheerfulness  and  mmh  \  and 
Thalia,  feasts  and  dances.  In  short  r-.-  wcr-  an 
assthetic  conception  of  all  that  is  bcautnul  ^od  attract- 
ive in  the  physical  as  well  as  in  the  social  world.  Ao> 
cording  to  Hestod  (Tlc<»..  807),  the  Giaeoa  wetc  tkl 
offspring  of  Jupiter  and  EmynoBM  tha  dansbier  al 
(Jcean.  Antimachus.  on  the  other  hand,  miide  ihft 
the  daughters  of  Htiius  and  ^gle.  Some,  anit^ 
called  them  tho  children  of  Bacchtta  and  Ventta.  Than 
worship  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Bcpotia,  and  Or- 
chomenua,  m  this  country,  was  its  chief  i  ne 

introduction  of  this  worship  was  ascribed  to  £teociea, 
the  son  of  the  liver  Cephiesus.  The  Gracoe  were  at 
all  timet,  in  the  creed  of  Greece,  tbe  goddesoee  prest 
ding  over  social  enjovmcnt,  tbe  banquet,  the  dance, 
and  all  that  tended  to  inspire  gayety  and  cheerfulness. 
(Find.,  O/.,  14,  7,  »eqq.)  They  aro  represanled  aa 
dancing  together,  or  else  standing  with  thrir  arms  rn- 
twined.  They  were  originally  depicted  as  cloihid, 
but  afterward  the  artii^ts  represented  them  as  nude. 
In  tbe  ordinary  poaitioo  of  the  Oracea,  two  Cmo  the 
observer,  while  the  eentral  one  hae  her  look  evaitad. 
This  some  faiKifully  explain  ^.^  fo'lows  :  on  r«fceiv- 
ing  gifts  from  friemis  we  ought  lo  be  liuicc  thankful ; 
tirst,  whan  the  gift  is  conferred  ;  secondly,  when  away 
from  the  party  who  has  conferred  them  ;  and,  thirdly, 
when  returning  the  favour!  {Mtllin,  OaU.  Mytkol , 
s.  i>. — Kfightlry's  Mylhology,  p.  192.) 

GaATiANCs,  I.  eldest  son  of  Valenlioian  I  ,  succeed- 
ed, ailer  bis  fijOMr^e  death,  A.D.  87li,to  a  ahare  of  cIm 
I  Western  Empire,  having  for  hia  portion  Gaul,  Spair^, 
and  Britain.    His  brother,  Valentinian  II.,  then  an 
fant  under  five  years  of  age,  had  Italy,  lllyricum,  and 
Africa,  nndar  the  gnardiauhip,  hofwvar.  oif  GxatiaWM. 
who  waa  therefore,  hi  reality,  roler  of  all  l!  e  Waal. 
His  uncle  Vclens  had  tho  empire  of  the  East.  Gratii 
nus  began  his  reign  by  punishing  severely  vat.oas  pre 
fects  and  other  officers  who  had  committed  acta  of  op 
pression  and  cruelty  during  his  father's  reign.    At  the 
sAnio  lime,  through  some  insidious  charges.  Count 
Theodosius,  father  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  one 
of  tbe  moat  tUoatnoua  men  of  hie  ag«»  arae  bebeaded 
et  Carriage.   In  the  year '878  Valiftta  perilled  in  the 

battle  of  .\drianople  again-t  tl,r  Goth«i,  and  Gr.itianas, 
who  waa  hasteniog  to  his  assistance,  was  hardly  able 
to  aaaa  Oonatantioopla  fraa  falling  iiito  the  hande  at 
the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  tbe  death  of  his  un'le. 
Gratiaaua,  finding  himself  raler  of  tlM  wh'«le  Komar 
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Mnpirv  donnj  (he  minority  of  his  brother  Valentinhn, 
edied  to  boa  jouog  Tbeodocius,  who  bad  dutinguisb- 
•d  UmmM  m  iIm  K«awR  anniea,  bat  had  Mlired  into 
l^win  sftff  his  fa'.her's  death     Gnttianut  appoint(>d 
IMB  hi*  coilfa^uc.  a  choice  equally  creditable  to  both 
and  fbrtanate  for  the  empire,  and  gave  him  the  prov- 
iMM  of      Emt.   GntwoiM  ratoroed  to  Itaijr,  aod 
•Mided  ibr  aoiM  time  at  MadiolBroin  {Milan\  whaia 
be  became  intimate  with  St.  Ambrose.     Hr  was 
obliged,  bowcTer,  soon  after  to  hasten  to  Illyricum, 
to  the  assistance  of  Theodosius,  and  he  repelled  tbo 
GoUia,  wbo  were  threatenmf^  Thrace.   I'hcnce  h«  waa 
abhfcd  to  hasten  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  fight 
th«  Alemanni  and  other  barbarians     Having  returned 
t»  MadMlaaaai  m  tbo  year  381,  bo  bad  to  def«id  Uw 
fran.'ini  of  Italy  (nm  othar  tiiboo,  who  wen  advan* 
eini:  m:  the  «!de  of  Rhrtia.    Gnitiamis  ptiactcd  sex'- 
erai       laws,  by  one  of  which  he  checked  mendicity, 
vbkb  had  spread  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Italf.  He 
aho  ihened  binaelf  atem  and  unyielding  towarda  the 
fHBiiBa  of  tte  bcatben  worship.    At  Rome  he  ever- 
t.V(w  the  altar  of  Victory,  which  had  continued  to 
esBt ;  be  coofiscated  tbe  properly  attached  to  it,  as 
aa  afl  ^  which  belonged  to  the  oMmt  prtoats 
tid  the  TC't-iN     He  also  refused  to  assume  the  title 
aod  in*>gnia  of  Pontifez  Mazimus.  a  dignity  till  then 
annexed  to  that  of  emperor.  These 
fate  a  fioai  blow  to  the  old  wmaltip  of  Uie 
aod  aMMMwh  the  aenatera,'  wIm,  tar  me  moat 
pan.  were  still  attached  to  it,  sent  him  a  dc [nitation, 
at  the  bead  of  which  was  Symmachas,  tbey  could  not 
iNHi  aay  mitigation  of  his  decrees.  In  (hie  year  38S, 
•  eertatn  Maximas  revolted  in  Britain,  and  was  pro- 
tbiracd  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  to  ^t^  iiuin  ho  prumised 
to  re-establish  the  temples  and  the  old  religion  of  the 
am|Mic.   He  iovaded  Gaol,  where  he  fsand  oamerous 
■ewieain.   Gtatiaaaa,  «^  waa  tlwii,  aeoofding  to 
*omr.  ATI  the  Rhine,  advanced  to  meet  hirn,  but  was 
fornken  by  most  of  bis  troops,  and  obliged  to  hasten 
lewaidi  Italy.    Oraaius  and  others,  however,  state 
jte  ilw  empeyet  feeei^ed  the  newa  of  the  revolt  while 
aa  ftalv,  ind  that  he  horried  aeroas  the  Alps  with  a 
5  1   ■'  T.-  ',ue  a»  fir  a*  I.iigdunum  (Lyon.»).    All,  how- 
ever, »grc«  lo  saying  that  be  waaaciied  at  Lagdonom, 
aMd  iHft  to  death  by  the  pertinno  of  Mnimao.  Ho 
waa  httle  more  than  24  years  of  age.  and  had  reigned 
about  eiiT  .t  -.ears.    Historians  agree  in  praising  hira 
for  h;s  j  i«tiee  and  kindness,  and  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
Se  good  i  aod  Ammianos  Matcellinoa,  who  ia  not  lie- 
Ue  10  tbe  charge  of  partiality  towarda  the  Christians, 
iddv  that,  had  he  livnl  loti::)  r.  he  woiilil  have  rivnlkd 
ht  be«t  etnpcron  of  ancient  Rome.    {Le  Boutt  Bes- 
Wmjmre,  vol  2.  p.  49t,  aeff .  —  fibcyef .  U:  ibmri., 
»oi  10.  p.  365.) 

Ga  »t!cs  Fausccs,  a  Latin  poet,  contemporary  with 
Or  id.  by  whom  he  i«  once  mentioned  (Ep.  ex  jfatUo, 
1.  ott  3:t).  He  wrote  a  poom  on  kimuag.  entitled 
Oyv^frrrwa,  of  whieh  we  have  540  veraea  remaining. 
Fro'n  the  silence,  however,  preserved  respecting  hirii 
"by  the  writer*  after  bis  lime,  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
noaMB  remained  in  great  obeeority,  anid  wa*  only 
fumf  Mpiad :  heoce  we  beve  but  one  manascript  of 
it  niUMlimif  11*  prodoetion  in  question  is  not  with- 
out ment  .  »t  hoAcvrr.  it  i«  somewhat  dry.  The 
Kyle  f  s.  m  general,  pore.  The  beat  edition  ia  that  of 
Wernsdorir.  in  the  fmm  Uhm  Jfinaret.  (BSAr, 
Ce*^h   RUm  L«r .  to!  I  .p  204.) 

GaaooRxcs.  I  sumamcd  THAUMATOROtrs,  or  Won- 
Ur-warker.  from  the  miraclea  which  he  pretended  to 
Bolero  hb  coufOtiion  to  Christianity,  he 
by  tlio  name  of  Theodoras.    He  was  bora 
irea.  and  was  a  disciple  of  Origen,  (ram 
imbibed  the  pnnciplea  of  the  Cfariatian  faith. 
8a      afiorward  made  bisoop  of  hh  native  dty,  and 

m  hive  loft  only  isevcntecii  idolaters  in  his  dio- 

•aere  oe  bad  found  oniy  sevenieca  Chrutiaoa. 


Of  hia  worka  there  are  extant,  a  panegvrical  oration  ot 
his  master  Ongen  upon  leaving  bu  school,  a  caooniell 
epistle,  and  some  other  treatises  in  OfeHrit,  tbo  boat 
edition  of  which  la  that  of  Pans,  fol  ,  1622 — II.  Sur 
named  Nazianzkm's  (ot  Maziauzus),  a  celebrated  fa- 
ther  of  the  church,  waa  bom  in  the  early  pait  of  the 
foartb  ceotuiy,  at  Ariansua,  a  vilbfo  near  iho  town  of 
Nattantoa  in  Cappedoeia,  of  wUeh  hia  lather  was 
bishop    He  studied  first  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  af- 
terward at  Alexandrea,  and  lasUy  at  Alheua,  where  be 
became  the  friend  and  companion  of  Baadhia,  and 
where  he  also  met  Julian,  afterward  emperor.    At  a 
8ubae<|uent  period  he  joined  Basilius,  who  bad  retired 
to  a  solitude  in  Fontu.'<  d(iriii<:  the  reign  of  Julian. 
When  Baatliua  was  made  arcbbtabof)  of  CaaoraOt  ht 
npoinled  hia  friend  biahop  of  Zatimo,  a  plaee  of  wUeb 
Gregory  gives  a  dismal  accoiini,  and  which  he  .soon 
after  left  to  join  liis  lather,  ami  assist  hiiu  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  tbe  church  of  Nasianzua.    He  them 
made  hioaaelf  known  Cor  hia  eloauence  in  the  orauona 
which  he  addmeed  to  hia  lather'a  flock.    These  com- 
poMtioiis  arc  remarkable  for  a  certain  poetical  turn  of 
imagery,  and  for  their  mild,  perauaaive  tone.  Above  aH 
things,  he  preachea  poaee  and  concilietion ;  paoeo  IoIIm 
clergy,  aniialed  by  the  spirit  of  controvcr?<y  ;  peace  to 
the  |>eoplc  of  Nazianzus,  distracted  by  sedition  ;  peace 
to  the  imperial  governor,  who  had  come  to  chaatiao 
the  town,  and  whoee  wrath  be  oodaavoun  la  da 
by  appealing  to  the  God  of  mofey.   In  an  ago  of  i 
tarian  intolerance  he  showed  himself  tolerant    He  bad 
suffered  with  bis  brethren  from  Arian  [>ers«cution  un- 
der the  reign  of  Valcns ;  and  after  that  emperor  bad 
taken  by  violence  all  the  churches  of  Constantinople 
from  the  orthodox  or  Niccans,  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  remained  attached  to  that  t»itti,  looking  about  fo 
a  man  of  superior  ment  and  of  tried  courage  lo  bo 
their  biehop,  applied  to  Gregory,  who  had  left  i^Biian 
ztis  after  hiK  father's  death  and  had  retired  into  Isauria. 
Gregory  came  to  Cunstantinople  and  took  tbe  direc- 
tion of  a  pnvste  chapel,  wbieb  be  named  AUHtmm, 
and  whither  his  eloqueocO  aoon  ttUMlod  a  aumcrooi 
conrrreeation,  to  thu  great  mOftideation  of  Ibo  Aiiana. 
Theodosius  having  Sfsumed  the  reins  of  government 
and  tnumpbed  over  hia  enemies,  declared  himself  m 
Ibvonr  of  tno  orthodox  communion,  retook  the  chuiebM 
which  the  Arians  had  seized,  and  came  himself  with 
soldiers  to  drive  tht<in  from  Santa  Sophia,  an  act  which 
Gregory  saya  looked  like  the  uking  of  a  citadel  by 
atorm.    ChwfOiy  bei«g  now  nico|oisod  as  meiropoli. 
tan.  did  wH  Nialnio  npon  the  Anana  for  the  pa>i  (ler- 
seciiliona,  but  endeavoured  to  reclaim  tin m  t  y  mild- 
ness and  persuasion.    In  iho  midst  of  the  fomp  of  the 
imperial  court  he  reUined  his  former  habits  of  simple 
city  and  frugality.    His  cmidoct  anon  drow  upon  km 
the  dislike  of  the  courtiers  and  of  tbo  fanatieaJ  tealoML 
Theodosius  convoked  a  council  of  all  the  bikhops  of 
the  Eaatt  to  regulate  matters  coocerning  the  vacant  or 
disputed  aeee,  which  had  boon  for  many  years  in  po»- 
si  sMon  of  the  Anans.    The  council  at  first  acknowl- 
edged Gregory  as  srchbishup,  but  aoon  alter  factions 
arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  asseuuily.  which  divputcd 
his  title  to  the  ase,  and  atigmataed  bia  charity  towaida 
the  now  persecoted  Ariana  aa  lukawaimneaa  in  tht 
faith.    Grejfor) .  averse  to  ^^tnfc,  offered  his  resigna* 
tioo,  which  the  emperor  readily  accepted.     Having  ao* 
tombtsd  the  people  and  the  fathers  of  the  coimcll,  to 
the  «uinber  of  one  hundred  and  6f^,  in  the  cliureb  of 
St  Sophia,  he  delivered  his  farewell  sermon,  which  laa 
Soe  specimen  of  pulpit  eloquence.     .■Vfler  recapilu 
iattag  the  (eoour  of  hie  peat  life,  bia  triala,  the  prooAi 
of  attaohMMt  ho  bed  given  to  tbo  orthodox  faith  in  th» 
midst  of  dangers  and  per«eciuion.  he  replies  to  ibv 
charge  of  not  having  avenged  lliai  persecution,  upon 
those  who  were  now  persecuted  in  their  turn,  by  ab>  ' 
serving,  that  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  revoqging 
ounelvea  upon  a  ftiUn  ooMny  ia  the  gwaiaotof  tftf 
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um}>h»  He  then  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  of  not 
kMDing  up  lite  «>l«iidour  of  tus  office  by  a  luxurious 
1M«  and  a  itisgnMetM  «MiAi»,  Myiqgtkate  t»w  not 
iwar«  that  the  nimiiUffi  of  Ifas  mmtamj  VMnMOfM 
in  pomp  witli  the  conanis  «iMf  eMMWMlWi'af  mniM. 
After  rebuking  the  ambition  and  rivalry  of  his  col- 
iMgaaa,  which  he  comparea  to  the  factiona  of  the  cir- 
0n,  he  tmiinttw  by  taking  an  ^RsetioiiatA  leare  of 
•11  tboae  around  him,  and  of  the  places  dear  to  his 
Biemory.  This  valedictory  addreaa  ia  a  touching  Kpe- 
cinen  of  the  pathetic  atyie,  dignified  and  unmixed  with 
yruloaansw.  TIm  omor  salatea  for  the  laat  time 
fM  vpleadid  tefnpto  in  mUA  he  is  speaking,  and  then 
towa^d^  his  homblc  but  beloved  chapel  of  Anas- 
to  the  eUotrs  of  virgins  and  matrons,  of  widows 
4M|4iM^-M  vft«n  gathered  there  to  hear  hu  voice  ; 
be  mentions  the  short-hand  writers  who  tised  to 
■ote  down  bis  words.  He  next  bids  "  farewell  to 
Icings  snd  their  palaces,  and  to  ihe  coarticrs  and  ser- 
UM»  of  kings ;  (iutbf«l»  I  trost,  to  your  nwater,  bot 
1m  the  iMit  pitR  fiMdan  tmvwds  God ;  fwwoH  to 
the  sovereign  r.ty, 'Ao  friend  of  Christ,  hot  yet  open 
to  correcUon  and  tepOBlMce  ;  farewell  to  the  Eastern 
»nd  Western  world,  tar  fdboeo  sake  I  have  striven,  and 
<ior  whose  sake  I  em  now  tligbted."  He  concludes 
with  recommending  his  flock  to  the  guardian  aogets  of 
peace,  in  hopes  of  ht-anng  from  the  place  of  his  retire- 
ment thet  it  is  daily  growing  in  wisdom  and  virtue. 
S.  OrtgtHi  Nmzianaeni,  Opera^  OnU.  8S,  ed.  Biily  .) 
Thi»  oration  was  delivered  in  June,  A  D  381,  and  a 
few  days  after  Gregory  was  on  his  way  to  bis  native 
iOi^>padoete.  Arrived  at  Casaeiw,  1m  dwUvercd  an  im- 
tMMivo  fiiMnl  ontMm  to  tbe  moMiy  of  hie  fnend 
miliae,  f4»  bed  'dM  ttMO  mim  time  before,  in 
which  he  recalls  to  mind  their  juvenile  studies  at 
Atheoe,  their  long  intimacy,  and  the  events  of  their 
itaellMdl  Uvea  {Om.  SO).  AOer  paying  this  last 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  bis  friend,  he  withdrew  to 
his  nstive  Arianzos,  where  he  spent  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  far  froiM  the  turmoil  of  courts  and  cooncila, 
bo^  in  the  culujetioB  of  Me  jprden  and  in  writing 
Moliyt  e  iMODflie  oeeopetioti  with  him  from  Ue  youth. 
OlOgory  died  A.D.  389  Most  of  his  pot  ms  are  rcli- 
giOQS  mediutions.  OccasHmaUy  the  poot  attempta  to 
mn  into  the  myaterwoi  doeihiy  of  man,  airi  ooue- 
tiMe  eppewe  kwt  ia  oncertainty  and  doubt  as  to  the 
it^eet  of  tanmn  eihtence ;  but  he  recovers  himself  to 
do  hotnage  to  the  Alan-hiy  wisdom  whose  secrete  will 
become  revealed  in  another  ^here.  The  adept  in  the 
fM]oeo|iby  of  ancient  Qieeeo  ia  bemoeen  aCiWing  with 
the  submissive  Christian  convert.  St.  Jerome  and 
Suidas  say  that  Gregory  wrote  no  less  tlian  thirty  thou- 
eead  lines  of  poetry.  Some  of  his  poems  were  pub- 
iMhed  in  Ibe  edition  of  his  works  by  the  Abbe  de 
•Wy,  Parle,  lMf-1I,'wfaieh  contains  slso  his  orations 
ind  epistles ;  twenty  more  |x)f ms,  under  the  title  of 
Camuna  Cygnea."  were  afterwaid  poUislied  by  Tol- 
Una,  in  bia  iDaignia  Itinerarii  ItdKoi,"  Itaoeht, 
i«9« ;  and  Mgntori  dlscofered.  and  published  in  his 
"  Anecdote  Gnsea,'*  Padua,  \7W,  a  nymber  of  Grego- 
ry* epigrams.  Of  his  orations  some  few  turn  upon 
Vogmaa,  especially  on  that  of  tbe  Tmity,  bot  most  of 
ttem  we  open  morality.  Ho  ie  a  oebtrer  writer  than 
•kis  sticcessor  Chrysostom,  and  has  mort  of  the  calm, 
mpireasive  eloauenco  of  conviction.  He  arid  iita  friend 
SaMUtts  broa|M  the  oratorieal  arts  of  ancient  Greece 
Mto  -  tbe  serrioo  of  Christian  preaching,  and  «»»  of 
Of^ry's  groilaat  oemplaints  against  Julian  ia,  diat 
Ait  emperor  had  forbidden  Chnstiana  the  atudy  sf 
i^oek  hiemtore.  In  hia  two  oratioQa  agaiMt  Joliaa 
lie  eomewfaat  departs  ftom  Ma  naoolaiyla,  and  aaoomed 
tbat  Of  «  powertol  invectire  in  reply  to  the  panegyrics 
of  Libanios,  Eunapiua.  and  other  admirers  of  that  em- 
peror. Gregory  of  Nazianzus  has  been  Styled  Ibe 
'*7)M0l^gian  of  tin  Eastern  OhHttb be  might,  with 
-  -  ijggk,  \m*^im  tto  HMMt  poetieaf  writer. 


(Simks,  «.  v.  —  Eneycl.  U:  Kiunel.,  vol  S,  p.  iiS 
seq^.) — HI.  A  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Gsppadocia.  tbt 
brother  of  Basilioa.  He  dtstii^uished  himself  in  the 
Alian  oootioferqr*  <«id  died  A  J).  aM.— IV.  CerHs- 
tfw»,  BRHMAep  of  CoRndi  in  ilw  twolfkh  comvy 
He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  work  on  dialecu  (fle^ 
6ia^KTuv),  tbe  best  edition  of  which  la  thai  of  ScUif- 
ier,  Ltps.,  1811,  8vo. 

G  Kt'Dli,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  to  tbe  nortbweat 
oi,  and  inhulary  to,  the  Nervii.  Traces  of  their  name 
remain,  according  to  D'Anville,  m  la  lenc  de  Grouit^ 
above  rEduaCt  towaide  ibo  north,  io  a  part  of  the 
country  called  Lof-AMd.  Tnrpin  do  GnM  is  wMOf 
in  making  the  country  of  tbe  Grudii  answer  to  that  <n 
Bruges.  (C<8».,  B.  <?,,  6, 38.--L«i»tt»ra,  Ind.  Geggr 
ad  Cce.(  p.  MB.) 

GarLLira,  a  aon  of  Xenophon,  who  killed  Epaou- 
nondas,  and  was  himself  slain,  at  tbe  battle  of  Manti- 
nea,  B.C.  363.  His  father  was  offering  a  sacritice 
wiien  be  rocetved  tbe  news  of  hie  death,  and  he  throw 
down  Iho  gniHid  wtridi  woo  w  Uo  lioad«  bat  roploaMi 
it  when  ho  heaad  that  the  enemy's  general  had  fallen 
by  hia  handa.  (JElutn,  V.  H.,  3.  3.)— Socb  a  the 
conUMBO  account.  The  variationa  of  tradition,  ' 
ever,  as  to  the  hand  by  wbtch  Epamniondaa  fall,  [ 
the  importance  which  hia  contemporariea  aeltached  to 
that  event.  Among  tbe  claimants,  besides  the  son  of 
Xoncmboo,  were  o  Spartan,  and  a  Loorian  of  Amphia- 
aa.  The  gpartan'o  diwd— li  beeame  i>  prrrfloged 
family.  The  Loerian'a  received  heroic  bononrs  from 
the  Pbocians.  But  tbe  Atbeniaus,  and  the  Thebans 
themselves,  assigned  tbe  deed  to  Gryllus,  and  lie  waa 
bonooiod  by  the  Manttneaoa  wilk  a  pnblie  luMnl  Mi 
atatoe,  and  by  Ins  fel1ow^:i|iieno  with  «  ciimapicnoni 
place  in  a  painting  of  the  battle,  representing  hia  il 
the  act  of  giving  the  morul  wound.  Yet,  as  he  seieod 
m  tbe  Athenian  coraky,  it  w  diflkolt  to  und««staad 
how  he  could  hsve  encountered  Epaminondas,  wh« 
was  at  the  bead  of  the  Tbeban  infantry.  ( ThrriwaWt 
Greece,  vol  6,  p.  151.) 

OsTKioM  or  GnmiA,  one  of  the  torolvo^tieB  oi 
.£olis,  Bttaato  on  Ae  cooat  of  L^dia,  near  tfm  vmfHh 
cm  confiiii  s,  and  northwest  of  Cuincn  or  Cyme.  It 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  thence 
derived  the  sumsme  of  GrpUut.  {Virg.,  Eekf.,t, 
72.— ^n.,  4,  345.)  The  temple  of  tbe  god  woe  » 
markable  for  its  size,  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  wld» 
oMrble  of  whiefa  it  waa  built.  (Sfro^o,  623.)  Kruse 
mnkao  ibeote  of  the  ancient  plaeo  coooqNNid  wift 
dimd«nCKMeii».  {Bitek^fiaii  MMIkr,  mneii, 
der  Geogr.,  p.  577.) 

GRYPHas.  more  correctly  Grypbs  (Tpmrfc),  gT«flfawc 
certain  animaia  wWcb,  aocordmg  to  Hesodotoa  (3, 
116),  guarded  tlic  rtold  found  in  tbo  Tieini^  of  the 
Arimaspisns,  a  Scyihian  race,  from  the  attempta  of 
that  people  to  possess  themselves  of  it.    {Vul  Ari- 
maapt)  Heiodotae  mdcee  only  a  paaoing  aUaaioa  to 
tho  oonloate  beewoen  the  griMM  Mid  Aiinaipione» 
because  probably  he  attached  little,  if  anv,  belief  to  it 
Ctesias,  however,  ia  more  diffuse.  {Ind.,  ^  12. — Com- 
pai«  JSfam.  N.  A.,  4,  27.— P/m..  7,  2.)    The  qooa 
tion  respecting  tbe  Arimaapians  baa  alrcMdy  been  dis 
cussed.    {Vid.  Arimsspi.)   With  regard  to  the  grit 
fons,  much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amonj:  modern 
scholars.    Von  VoUbeim  thinka  the  atoty  refers  to  the 
wasbing  of  gold  in  Iho  dtottt  of  Gebi.   He  soppoeee 
this  to  have  been  done  by  slaves  for  the  roonarchs  of 
northern  India,  and  the  spot  to  have  been  carefully 
guarded  by  armed  men  and  fierce  doge,  the  moat  aUm- 
tog  tales  having  been  at  tbo  aame  time  apraodoMeona 
mg  these  reeions,  in  order  to  keep  on  mdoontnivo. 
( yon  den  croldirrabaidm  Anuiten  und  Grrifen  tier  Al- 
Uii.^YermuckU  Aa^t-t  wl.  2,  p.  267,  «?f  .)  \V»hJ 
tAee  '{Km  griflme'to  bo  a  nation  in  tbe  northeoBten 
part  of  TTpppr  Asia,  and  identical  with  the  Kh\pa?i.  H» 
aaaigoa  them  for  a  babitauon  the  range  ol  iMouat  Alitu 
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«nd  tcfarJi  them  as  having  practise<i  mining  iii  TJp 
p«r  Ami.    H«nce,  aeeordmg  U>  bim,  iho  gold  of  the 
gnttomt  »  M^^off  mora  tbtn  th«  {{old  obtaimd  from 
nunc*    (Eriic-'frhr  ron  O^t  .  ;j  488,  srqq.)  Malte- 
Bnia  ruiMiks.  tna;  in  cm  tnouiUftins  wbeie  the  Indus 
(iiM,  Mtd  wheta  Ito*  >re  gotd-nuiMa,  m^Im  and 
«iihBM  9i  m.  tMNMn  mm  tr*  Caond,  which  may 
hw»  gnwB  via*  to  iha  fcU*  laayaaliwg  the  griffooa. 
(*V«r<~';' ,  4?-  ,j/    /' <  Virtjag.,\v\.  2,  p.  380, 
Rhada  saeiis  to  idemity  tha  griffooa  with  th«  Dettm, 
m       fMku  of  Persian.'  mytholoey  (ifleifi|fa  Sage,  p. 
»-7  ),  for  which  he  is  justly  cansared  by  Von 
(  WVn.  JaJtrh  ,  vol  9,  p.  S3);  and  Witford,  | 
•ith  M  Uuic  probabihty,  refers  the  account  of  the  grif- 
*aa  ta  ttet  of  tiM  iahied  bii4  of  Vtaabnu,  named 
«Widb.  (.Inal.  Jtiiaatwftn,  v«L  14,  |^  S98.>->A«  ra- 
Mid»  ibeaaoae  ^pvV'  itsatf,  it  avidantly  coaies  from  the 
raniaii  gtrti^tn,  >'  to  aeize"  (compara  tha  German 
fmifm\,  tha  raot  of  which,  gretf,  haa  a  atrong  analogy 
le  >p*y>-    {Tyduen,  ap.  iuertti,  lektn,  vol.  1,  pt.  %, 
f.  SM^BaJkr,  mi  Heni  ,  8,  llS,  ETtura  ,  6.) 

Gt  ikps,  a  sinsU  island  of  the  Arclii [ulago,  claaaad 
by  Scapbairaa  of  Byvuitmm  ainoag  the  Sporadea,  bat 
Waogmg  rathar  tm  the  Cycladea.  Il  lay  aoolhwaat  of 
Kudtot^.  off  the  toast  of  Ahk-,i  So  •.vrntrhrd  and  poor 
•res  taia  banraa  rock,  being  tnhaluied  only  Uy  a  tew 
fchemen,  that  tbay  deputwl  one  of  thair  number  to 
Ml  mom  AstfiMiaa.  ibea  at  OorinUL  a£tar  th»  hatrio 

AaMHB,  to  pciMwu  Itet  ibnv  tssaai  wUcli  awomit 
'■d  to  150  drac^niT  i'dboot25  dollars),  mipht  be  dimin- 
lahed,  as  they  ware  unable  to  ratse  mora  than  100. 
itinkt  MBk)  TIm  iaiand  bacana  mbaanu— >ly 
Inrioaa,  aa  tha  spot  to  which  criminals  or  satpected 
pafMoa  ssera  banished  by  order  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror*. (J«e  ,  Sat.,  \,  •'3  — Id  , Sat.,  10,  70  — 7'actf , 

Jhtt,  wTMBIt  vol.  S,  p.  41tt) 

Gy4»,  r  one  of  the  companions  JEn!^■^^.  .vhodis- 
uagi^«bed  himself  at  ihe  games  exhibited  after  the 
death  of  AnchMoa  in  Sicily.  ( Virg.,  JSn.,  5,  1 18.)— 
n  A  Rotalian,  mn  of  MalMUW,kiiMW  iEaoMiB 
luU.    (M.  10.  318  ) 

Gtits  (Fi- ■  •;  I,  ninrc  correctly  Hvks  ;'T!';;.':),  a  son 
of  Oselva  ant  Terra,  r«pr«aente<l  as  having  a  hundred 
bmim.  B%  wUk  hia  kfothera,  mad«  war  againat  the 
god*,  tn^mm dbwwMd  |wiahei  io  ItoMW.  {Vid. 
C«u«a.> 

Orcoa,  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Csndanlea,  Ittag  of  the 
mmtif,  i4opod  Mm  wiSt  with  hor  omoa  mfuni. 
Ho  iamr  woo  ao  fatowaad,  oMioagfc  dio  cdocoaM 
fcrr  «ng*-r  at  t^r  ti  no,  that,  calling  Gygcs  afterward 
bia  her  preaence,  «he  gave  htna  his  choice  either  to 
•about  to  inatant  death,  or  to  slay  her  hasboni.  Gygea 
cho»e  the  Utter  jHemalivc,  married  the  queen,  and  a«- 
ceodcd  the  vacaat  throne,  about  718  years  before  the 
Cbriatiao  «m.  Ha  was  the  first  of  the  Alertnnsdte 
of>»  loifoeA  m  J-ydia.  He  raigsed  98  yeora,  and  di»- 
imqimkmi  yuisiiif  by  the  preMiita  wWeh  bo  nudo  to 
the  oracle  of  IViplii.  {Hrrodvt  .  1,  «i.  s>-qq  )  The 
anJa  of  Car>d«ule«  abave  iBentioiH-'iJ  was  c.ilieid  Nyswia 
MMtdine  to  Hc^phsstioo. — Th(  bti  rv  of  iiusamund, 
1*0M  01  iho  Looitelda,  aa  related  bv  Gibbon,  bears  an 
cxBet  reeeoMaaco  to  this  of  Candaules.  (Compare 
S-K-  -  Welicettkirku,  vol  2.  pt  1,  p  82  )— Pla- 
to relates  ^  cunoua  legend  raapecting  tbia  Gygea, 
wfateb  diflrrs  aaseotiaOy  fram  tho  •eooont  ghroB  hf 
HerodoiTiw.  He  make«  him  to  have  been  originally 
cce  of  the  shepherds  of  Candaulea,  and  to  have  du- 
acended  into  a  cbatn,  formed  bv  Iwoff  foins  and  an 
aanh^oilio  m  tha  ^oartar  wbofa  he  waa  paatonng  hia 
fm  fMm  oIhoi  bo  ^taeovored  many  wondeifil 

1lBr>j«,  and  pjrt.'cularlv  a  bn/.f  n  hor^f  havinti'  rfodrs  in 
it,lhnK»gb  which  ha  looked,  and  saw  within  a  corpite of 
Wn^ttia  Qortai  atio,  having  a  golden  rino  on  ila  Ihi- 

CTMo  ri^f  bo  tookoir  uA  rtaaeeoded  to  the  aur- 
*f     ilifc    AtMadlaf,  dkir  tbia,  a  mectiog  of 


bin  fellow- shepheniB,  who  used  to  aasemblo  once  a 
month  for  the  putpoae  of  tranamitting  ao  acoQuai.o< 
their  floeka  to  the  king,  bo  aeeldtotolly  dticOfwoi 
that,  when  hp  turned  the  bezil  of  the  ring  inward  to- 
wards himstif.  tit  became  invisible,  and  wbon  ha  uum- 
ed  it  outwp.  rd ,  ^  y  ain  viaible.  Upon  thia,  having  rttani 
himaalf  to  be  choaoo  ia  the  number  of  those  who  were 
soDt  OB  thia  oecoakra  to  dte  king,  he  murdered  the  moo- 
arch,  V,  ith  thr  rtid  ot  rhf;  r'u  rti,  'vhom  he  previously 
corrupted,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Lydia.  (Plal^ 
d» Rejmk^ 9, p.  359,  a^.— Compare  Cie. ,deOf,d,  9.) 

GvLiPPua,  a  Lacedemonian,  sent,  B.C.  414,  by  hia 
eountrymcn  to  aaaiat  Syracuse  against  the  Atheniaoa, 
which  he  eifecled  by  the  overthrow  of  Nicias  and  Do 
■Miathanfla.  Uoa/terwaidjoioedLyaoodetoff  AthwM^ 
■od  oiM  bin  b^  bit  odvico  bi  tbo  eoptore  of  that  ei^ 
Lyaander  aent  bim  to  Laccdsmou  with  the  money  and 
spoils  whteb  had  been  taken,  tho  former  amouuiing  to 
1600  Moola*  But  Gvlipptia,  anable  to  resist  tbo 
tempUtioD,  onaewed  the  bouom  of  the  bag*,  thai 
leaving  the  aeata  untouched  at  the  top,  and  abatracted 
300  talents.  His  theft,  however,  was  discovered  by 
means  of  the  iiiemorandam  cootainod  in  each  bagi  aod 
to  avoid  panishment  he  went  note  robMMUCv  osilo 
{Pint.,  V,t  Nic  —Diod.  Sie.,  18,  106.) 

GvM.NKftiiC.    Vid.  Balearea. 

GTHNOsopHirTiS  (Tt^tvoco^ioToi),  or  "naked  wise 
men,"  a  mno  gi? on  by  the  Greek  mit«n  to  o  certaia 
olaaa  of  IndiHi  aoeoliea  belonging  to4w  OMlo  of  tho 
Brahmins,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent 
belief,  thought  that,  by  subjecting  the  body  to  mattm- 
iofi  ood  pnvationa,  atul  by  witbdrawiog  ftoiBoM  hrtoi. 
course  with  mankind,  they  could  effect  a  reunion  oi 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man  with  the  divine  essence- 
Most  of  these  ssceiics  dispensed  almost  entirely  with 

many  of  tbom  went  eotinly 
tnkotf.  Heoeo  tbo  iMine  applied  to  fhmm  tm 
Greek*!.  It  is  picprc^slv  I'oiiirn.-inded  in  the  laws  oi 
Manu  (6,  t,  '3),  tnat  a  iirahmin,  when  hia  children  iave 
attained  matohty,  should  retire  from  the  world,  aod 
take  refuge  in  a  foreat.  Ho  io  M^oiiod  to  a^nd  hia 
time  in  studying  the  Vedmo  and  m  prformmg  pea* 
ances,  for  the  puri  ii^'  of'^onitiog  hia  soul  with  tho 
divine  apirtu"  (Manu,  6,  S9.)  Many  of  these  ber> 
miu  appear  in  former  timo*  (o  faovo  etodied  tho  ab> 
strict  srirnrfs  with  great  success;  nnd  !h<>v  have  st- 
ways  been  considered  by  the  orlhodos  Hindus  as  the 
wiaest  and  holiest  of  mankind  (Consult  the  Bkagm. 
ood  QUA,  o  jpbiioMphioel  poeo^  fontiiMron  opnude  t« 
tbo  Mibttibfnto,  whieb  bu  bMii  twnefcfd  bito  Eng. 
lish  by  Wilkins.  Lond.,  1787,  and  into  Latin  by  SchU- 
gel,  vvho  also  edited  the  Sanserit  text,  Sonu,  1893.} 
The  Gymnosophista  oftra  burned  thonoolvaa  alive,  at 
Calanus  did  in  the  presence  of  Alexander.  (.4m«ii, 
Erp.  AL,  7.  IS.—P/M/.,  Vit.  AUx.,  e.  ^ttqq.—Diod. 
Sic,  17,  107.) 

Gviiooe,  now  ZdtuUh,  a  river  of  Aaayria,  faiitog 
into  tbo  Tigrio.  Wbon  Oyrat  miMibed  against  Baby* 
Ion,  his  army  was  stopped  by  this  river,  in  which  one 
of  the  sacred  bor&ca  was  drowned.  Thu  so  irritated 
the  monarch,  that  he  ordered  the  river  to  be  divided 
into  360  different  channala  br  bia  army/eo  that  after 
thia  diviaion  it  hardly  reochod  tba  kneo.  (Bind.,  1, 
189.)  This  portrait  of  Cyrus  seems  a  little  over- 
ehaiged.  The  hatred  which  thr  Greeks  bore  the  Per* 
aisM  it  Wiikiently  known.  The  motive  of  Cyraa  fm 
thus  treating  the  Gyndes  could  not  be  aoch  aa  is  dc> 
scribed  by  Herodotus.  That  which  happened  to  the 
aacTod  horse  mi^ht  make  him  apprchena  a  similar  fate 
liar  tbo  loet  of  hia  ermy,  and  cooipel  him  to  divort  tho 
ri««r  into  o  0«ot  nnnibor  of  oMola  In  mim  to  Bandar 
it  fordable.  The  Gyndes,  at  the  present  dsy,  has  reas- 
sumed  its  course  to  the  Tigris,  and  ita  entrance  mte 
that  river  ia  called  Fmm^^Ueh,  or  the  river  of  peaeo 
in  Arabic.  Tho  name  given  it  by  the  Turka  m  Um 
ptaeo  odMseo  it  iiiaoi,  ia  JCBr*><8»ih  or  tho  t4ack  hMr. 
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(ivTlfifrM,  Um  port  of  Sparta,  about  40  aUdia  from 
Im  (Pautan.,  3,  24),  and  240  from  Sp»rU  itaeif. 
(Strmho,  S63.)  Pliny  says  it  waa  Um  nniMt  point  to 
eniliark  Irom  for  the  l^land  of .Crete  (4,  5).  Gythcum 
was  taken  by  ibo  Aili*.'(iuiia  uiulcx  Toliuidas,  who 
hunt  the  docks  before  the  Peloponneaian  war.  (i>t- 
odonu  Ste.,  11.  84.)  h  was  alao  attaekad  by  ibe 
Thebaua  in  their  firat  inTssion  of  Laeonia,  for  U»a« 
days,  but  wtthoul  success.  (AV/i  .  Or  ,  6,  5, 32.) 
It  waa  afterward  beaicigod  bv  \\w  lioman  army  under 
tho  eommand  of  T.  Q.  Fhtnnunus  and  hia  brother  Lu- 

r-,,..  rn:n--f  ]lr(i  :ri  ftnrr.- r  Ltvy  says  it  \va»  a 
Biiung  aiid  pjj>uiou3  town,  aiiu  weii  provided  wuh  ihf 
of  tMiatanee  (34,  29).  Ou  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  it  waa,  however,  retaken  bf  Nabia.  (Li».,  35, 
Compare  Polyb.,  2,  69.)  Tha  GytliMlB  pre- 
tended that  their  city  had  beiu  biiiit  by  Hercules  aud 
Apollo,  whose  statues  were  placed  iit  the  forum.  Po- 
Ivbioa  autes  (5,  19),  that  the  port,  distant  30  aUdia 
hom  the  citv  itself,  was  both  commodious  and  secure. 
Strabo  remarks,  ih^t  it  waa  an  artificial  haven.  Gy- 
theaiA  stood  a  little  to  the  north  of  ilic  prc^iMii  town  of 
Mtraikomn.  Tba  atta  ia  now  called  Ptdaofolit  but 
no  babilatioii  ia  laft  upon  it.  (OnMr*«  Amc  Oruu, 
vol  8,  p.  in»  Hff.) 

H. 

flAoas  i^itK),  the  plaea  of  dcpartod  aptrita.  aeeord- 

mg  to  the  Grecian  mythology ;  from  a,  not,  arjd  eh^u, 
to  tee,  a>  denoting  the  lower  or  invtaible  world,  lis 
diviaions  were  Elysium  and  Tartarus,  the  respective 
abodes  of  the  good  and  bad.  In  llio  Hmneric  times, 
however,  this  arrangvui<:iil  forimd  uo  }wri  uf  the  ^>op- 
olar  creed  The  prevalent  belief  waa  merely  as  fol- 
loara;  tint  tba  aouls  of  the  departed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ttioae  who  bad  personally  offended  against  the 
gods,  were  occupied  in  llie  lower  world  wilii  iiu  in 
teai  performaoca  of  the  same  actions  tb«it  biid  lurmed 
their  chief  oli^Mla  of  poiauil  in  the  regions  of  day. 
All  the  other  accompanunonls  of  the  fable,  the  judges, 
the  tnbuuals,  the  trials  of  the  dead,  dtc,  are  merely 
posthomeric  additions.  {Cf'^imt,  dc  la  Rcttfriun, 
vol.  3,  p.  383.)  Aa  regards  liie  analogy  between  the 
lonna  kadn  and  oor  EngUah  word  ktU,  it  tmy  b«  re* 
marked,  that  the  latter,  in  its  primitive  signification, 
perfectly  corresponded  to  the  former.  For,  at  firi>t,  u 
denoted  ooljr  wimt  was  secret  or  cuncoaled  ;  and  it  is 
found,  nofOBfor,  with  little  variation  of  fbrm,  and  pro- 
•iadf  whh  ihi  aamo  nieanmg,  in  all  the  Tentonie  dia- 
lects. (Compare  Junius's  Gothic  Glotiary,  subjoined 
to  the  Cisdex  Argenteus,  on  the  word  hcrljfa»t  *od  tbe 
IXafraMiit  ef  Pnriey,  vol.  2.  p.  377,  ad.  1889.)  With 
rrenr<i  to  the  situation  of  hurl'x,  it  srcms  always  to 
have  t)een  conceived,  by  oo;ti  Jews  and  |4agaijs,  as  ui 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  near  its  centre,  as  we 
iiioald  tann  it,  ot  ita  ftraodation  (accordinp  to  the  no- 
tion of  the  Hebiewa,  who  knew  noihing  of  ita  apheri- 
cal  fip\ire),  and  answering  in  depth  to  the  visible 
heavens  in  height.  (Compare,  on  ibis  whole  subject, 
Camph^M  Gtfdt^  ml.  1,  p,  27S,  «eyf.,  Diw.  6, 
|lt.2) 

Uaprancu,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  Mount  ..£lna, 
having  in  its  vicinity  a  river  of  the  name  of  Hadranua. 
(8ttj^  By*.t  c.  V.)  It  waa  founded  by  Dionysiua. 
(Did.  8ie.,  14, 88.<^oin|taio  aUiiu  JtaJidw,  U,  SSO.) 

Hadriant  (Pi:blius  iEHoa),  I.  s  Romau  emperor, 
bwn  at  Rome  A.D.  76.  He  loat  his  father  when  ten 
fiBia  of  age,  and  bad  for  his  guardians  Trajan,  who 
was  his  relation,  and  Comclioa  Tatianua,  a  Roman 
kmght.  His  parent's  name  waa  iElius  Hadnauua 
Ak-r,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  siirnaivio  of  .-Vfer 
was  giien  the  latter  because  he  bad  been  govern- 
or of  Afflee,  nnd  thet  he  ia  Iho  aano  with  the  Hadri- 
tn'i"  -vViO  put  the  martyr  I^onlins  to  death  at  Tripo- 
li«,  m  iha  ^j^"     Veapaaiau.    {Bu^ie,  Hut.  £hct.t  t. 


r.,  vol.  5,  p.  C70.)  Hadrian'a  fatltir  Titpa't 
first  cousin  ;  for  be  was  ttic  «on  of  Ulpia,  the  mtuiM 
Mareoa  Ulpius  Trajaons,  tiie  Kmperor  Trajan's  HAm. 
(Compare  Tzschuckr,  ad  Eutroj  ,561  M  iJraii  it- 
gan  very  early  to  serve  lu  the  arm),  uiid  wu  (niHiM 
of  a  lesion  before  Domitian'a  death.  Tbe  fnaiii 
Lower  Mtt^ia  choita  iiim  to  coognuilaie  Tiaj|Ma|M 
Ua  being  adopted  by  Narva,  and  it  waa  ha  dM  ae> 
quaintcd  Truj<in  w  ith  the  fust  news  of  Ntrvj't  Oftfh. 
He  regained  the  emperor  s  iavour,  wlucit  im  mi 
most  entirely  lost  by  bis  extmvtgaat  eipenacs  lud  tk 
debts  which  he  had  in  consequence  incurrctl,  >i:d 
married  the  grand  niece  of  this  prince,  Sabina,  tiud^ 
through  the  aid  of  Plolina  tlic  einprt;-s.  }iis  lubis- 
queni  rise  was  rapid,  and  be  waa  tbe  connnaioa  4 
Trajan  in  most  m  hia  ezpediiieoa.  He  paniedv 
ly  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  Di- 
ciaua,  and  waa  successively  sppuinted  prztor,  |OTt(i- 
or  of  Pannonia,  and  coosol.  Tba  oratioiu  h«  cw- 
posed  for  Trajan  increased  hia  credit.  {Spatiun,, 
Vtt.  Hadr.)  After  tbe  su-gt  of  Atra.  in  Arabia.  Tra- 
jan left  hull  in  command  of  hi»  army,  aiid  \-'iun  M 
found  hu  death  approaching,  adopted  bim,  klthMik 
the  reality  of  thia  adoption  is  ditpoted  by  saait  aa 
•>hor>hffi.  who  attribute  his  elevation  to  iht  in".nji;« 
and  good  offices  f>f  Plotina.  (Iho  Cass.,  c.  63,  \d.'i, 
p.  1148,  ed.  Ranuir. — Sparlmu  ,  Vtt.  Hadr.,  c  i.f 
46.— M*,  Httt,  DuL,  4.  9.  Plotina.  vci  6,  p.  4CL 
On  the  death  of  Trajan  he  eaeooed  the  reiaiaffW 

ernmenl,  witli  the  conc  jrii m  e  of  the  Syrian  tmf 
and  ibu  senate  readily  xaiiiied  the  act.  Tht  &a 
care  of  Hadrian  waa  to  make  a  peace  widi  ik  F» 
Hians,  and  to  restore  all  the  jtrovinces  just  taken  ffoa 
ihtiia,  iuakuig  the  Lupbiatcs  tite  boundary  of  tbe  Ko- 
man  empire.  He  had  theit  to  turn  ia>  aUd.u^fi  ;: 
certain  revolta  and  inaurroctions  in  l:>gypi,  i'lbyi,  uc 
Paleatino ;  and,  after  quickly  concluding  a  peace  ami 
he  Parthiaiia,  relumed  to  Home,  .\  1)  US 
sisnale  decreed  him  a  triumph,  and  bouourtd  lam  *Hi 
the  title  of  Faiher  of  his  (Jouutry ;  but  be  refused  both, 
and  required  that  Trajan's  image  should  triuaph.  Hi 
sought  popularity  by  a  repeal  of  fifteen  years  aecaM^ 
Idtiuii  of  arrears  of  public  debt,  by  a  vaat  reducuoe 
o(  uxauoD  generally,  and  by  ixninense  la^eaaes  to  tk« 
people.  He  waa  feea  geiMraua  to  certain  unturt 
accused  of  a  plot  again!"'  tiim.  four  of  wboai,  alihoii^ 
of  coiiaular  rank  and  inlin^atc.i  uf  Trajan,  be  caaied  u 
be  put  to  death.  A  year  after  his  retam  to  Koiue. 
Uadriao  marched  against  tbe  Abni,  tbe  SanatusM^ 
and  the  Dactans,  hot  showed  a  greater  de«a  M  mb 

peace  w  ith  these  barbarians  than  to  extend  ite 
ress  of  the  Roman  arms.    This  policy  bsi 
tribnted  to  envy  of  the  fame  of  his  wsdika  fitdsoN- 
sor;  but  a  due  consideration  of  the  8u!>*equtr.t  ht*tor» 
of  tbe  empire  will  amply  justily  bim  ag&iii^i  u^r  1  p-- 
lalion;  for  il  had  reached  an  extent  whuk  rc'<^i.cc 
ail  increaae  to  ita  lioiite  a  aouroo  of  weakoeti  mba 
than  of  atiengtb.   Hadrian  waa  an  aetiya  piiaM  tat 
a  great  IravelTer,  visiting  every  province  in  tU  01  wr?. 
not  aimply  to  indulge  bis  curiosity,  but  to  unfi.^- 
administration  of  government,  repress  abuse*,  ttK 
s«d  repair  pi;!'!;r  rdtrirr?,  and  exercise  all  l^tHC" 
lance  oJ  jiersouui  Liamination.     In  A.D.  W  ■ 
passed  over  from  Gaul  to  Britain,  where  he  i^jx^.  . 
wall  to  bo  built  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  Tync  to  ^iN■'^> 
Frith,  in  order  to  aecmo  the  Roouo  pionucc*  fcon 
the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians.    (Consult KaHoa'i 
Roman  WaU,  Loud.,  1802.)    Lake  Trajao.  be  1>wl 
familiarly  with  bis  irionda,  but  waa  much  note  lutp; 
cious,  and  could  not  repone  in  them  iba  atma 
denco.    When  at  Rome  he  cultivated  all  kinds «f» 
crature,  conversing  wiUi  Ifarnetl  men,  and  ^iviui;  i* 
receiftog  information  in  ihcir  society,  but  not  »ish<y^ 
ovcaaionally  displaying  an  unbecoming  jealouiy 
caprice.    Hadrian  had  again  to  visit  tbaCaitlOl^ 
press  tbe  Panhiaiis,  who  paid  lilUe  regard  to  I 
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Ob  \im  mUtm  be  p«Me<l  the  winter  at  Athens,  and 

was  iriitfatf  J  in  ihe  Eteusinian  myslories.     He  pub- 
b*tM^  uo  t*itcL  Agaiusl  the  CbiisUauA,  yal  lbt»y  Ui^ver- 
the^M  endured  considerable  persecution,  until,  upon 
Ik*  MMflMliMe*  of  Qoadnuwy  biitwp  of  AtJwiiai  aud 
Afietideei,  an  eminent  Chiiitiao,  he  oiderad  the  pei«»- 
c        w  cc.i*c  ;  but  no  credit  i«  due  to  the  utiaiithor- 
ae«i  a^M^nion  of  I«itnpridiua«  that  he  thought  ot  build- 
Wg  *  tempb  to  our  Sanour.   His  treatment  of  the 
Jews^  on  the  other  hand,  was  extremely  severe,  though 
ample  pfovocation  bad  been  given  by  that  turbukitl 
nation.    They  had  raised  disuirbaoces  towards  the 
ood  of  Tnuan'a  reign,  which  were  uot  completely 
qiwOad  miu  the  aflcood  year  of  Hadrian.   Bttt  now  a 
more  fonniJable  irisurrt-clioii  broke  out  un  ii  r  I!ar:  u 
coeba*  ("bonof  a  blar"),  who,  though  a  rubber  by 

It 


'  out  (or  the  Messiah. 
\  m  HIT  of  three  years  to  reduce  the  revolted 
Jew*  to  complato  nibjection,  and  after  this  was  ac- 

cotnplished,  there  was  scarcely  any  ludignUy  tliat  was 
not  indictod  on  the  conquered  nation.    Jerusalem  was 
lebailt  under  the  new  title  of  iBUa  Caoitolina,  uniting 
^e  family  name  of  rhe  emperor  with  ine  Roman  sur- 
name of  Jupiter,  aiid  in  ike  execution  of  his  plan  Ha- 
drian studiously  profaned  all  the  places  which  had 
hoea  moot  levered  bf  both  Jem  and  Christians,  whom 
h*  Memo  on  this  oeeaaba  to  have  purposely  con- 
founded to;ielher.    He  built  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Capitohnus  upon  the  mountain  where  had 
stood  that  of  tbo  tiue  God  ;  he  placed  a  hog  of  mar- 
ble upon  the  gate  of  the  cit)  s\hich  lookid  towards 
Bethlehem;  be  erected  in  the  {jlacc  vvLtre  Jesus  was 
crucified  a  statue  of  Venus ;  and  in  thitt  where  he 
coee  from  the  deed  one  of  Jupiter ;  to  the  grotto  of 
BethMieoi,  where  oar  Saviour  wia  bom,  he  eatablith* 
ed  the  worship  of  .\doois.    The  Jews  were  also  for- 
bidden the  very  eight  of  Jcrujtalern,  which  iiiay  wnxtt 
Ml  pefmilled  to  enter  but  on  one  day  in  the  year,  the 
amiYorniy  of  the  deatniction  of  the  city.   After  the 
cmcloaion  of  the  Jew iah  war  Hadrian  returned  to  Ita- 
ly, wherr  a  lingering  iIIdck*  put  a  .stop  to  liis  imseUltd 
mode  ot  life,  and  eventually  terminated  his  existence. 
Having  no  children  of  his  own,  Hadrian  first  adopted 
for  his  successor  L.  Ceronius  Commodus,  more  gcn- 
eralW  known  by  the  name  of  Vcrus,  to  which  laai  he 
prefiiLd  thit  of  .-Elius  afier  his  adoj»tion  by  the  em- 
pen».    Verua,  however,  who  was  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  his  exceiMve  efleminaey  and  debauched 
mode  of  life,  died  »oon  after,  and  Hadrian  made  a 
second  »tlccijuii  in  the  person  of  thf  virtuous  Antoni- 
ooa.    (Vid.  Antoninus  Piu.-;.)    Hadrian  died  not  long 
after  at  Baiz,  A.D.  136,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age 
uid  SSd  of  his  reign.    His  disorder  was  the  dropsy, 
from  which  disease  his  sufferings  were-  so  great  as  ap- 
parently to  affect  his  reason.    The  character  of  this 
mooarui  nreaenta  a  strange  mixture  of  virtuea  and 
vice*     If  he  cultivated  literature  and  courted  the  so- 
ciety of  the  learned,  he  yet  occasionally  displayed  to- 
Wana  tbero  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  caprice  altogeth- 
er unworthy  of  hia  atatton  and  abilities.   If  he  was,  in 
general,  a  joet  and  able  ruler,  yet  there  were  times 
when  li'-  S'fio'.vtd  himself  revengtfu],  suspicious,  and 
cruel.    Hi»  ucalmeat  of  his  wife  Sabina  does  no  hon- 
our to  his  memory,  his  diapaceful  predilection  for  An- 
tinoiis  loads  it  with  infamy ;  tior  docs  liis  ticpssive 
superstition,  to  which  even  that  favourite  fell  a  vjctioi, 
entitle  him  to  any  other  than  feelings  of  contempt. 
The  better  portion  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have 
fermed  a  iiist  estimate  of  his  character  long  before  hh 
death,  and  iC  was  with  difficulty  that  Antoninus  could 
obtain  from  the  senate  the  usual  cotnphuient  of  having 
him  ranked  amonc  the  gods.    Their  dread  of  the  sel* 
diery,  by  whom  Hadrian  was  greatly  beloved,  appear* 
to  have  conquered  their  reluctance.    Hadrian  wrote 
aeveial  works.    He  was  fond  of  entering  the  lists 
the  poets,  pbikMophen,  aod  orators  of  the  day. 


and  Pbotios  flMmtioaa  eefwal  deehmatione  of  tJie  em- 
peror;', writ'in  for  such  occasions,  aa  atill  existing  in 
his  tune,  and  nui  devoid  uf  elegance.  Hadrian  com- 
posed a  history  of  his  own  times,  which  be  published 
under  the  name  of  hia  firsedman  Phkgoo,  and  Don- 
theua  the  grammarian  made  tt  a  subsequent  period  a 
collection  of  his  decisions  and  rescripts  All  that  we 
have  of  bis  productions  at  the  present  dsy  are,  a  frag> 
ment  of  a  work  on  military  operations,  entitled  'E«i> 
Tt/devfdOf  and  an  epigrammatic  address  to  his  soul, 
written  a  short  time  before  his  deaili,  and  as  re- 
markable for  ita  el^gmco  aa  ita  sc^pticiam.  It  ie  la 
follows; 

"Amnmia,  vagula,  blandtUa, 
JTetpaa  eomeeenc  ceroom, 
(^ua  nunc  aAibis  in  loca, 
PalUdula,  rigida,  nttdu/o, 
Jfee^  ut  miUtt  iaku^eot  V* 

{Puusanias,  1,  18. — Id  ,  8,  9. — Aurcl.  Vie/. —  Capt 
loL,  Vu.  Arum.,  c.  2. — EuteO.,  t'kron.,  p.  261,  seqa,, 
ed  Mail  et  Zohrabi.—U.,  Hut.  EccUs.A,^.)—\h 
A  plidosoji'ner  of  Tyre,  who  studied  under  Ht  rt  rjcs, 
and  taught  c!o<iueuGC  after  him  at  Athena.  He  was 
also  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Commodus.  ('Avrt- 
ypa^tvf  Tuv  hrumXuv,)  He  died  at  Rome  after 
having  attained  the  age  of  80  years.  We  have  only 
some  fragments  remaining  of  the  works  of  this  writer, 
winch  cause  no  rugret  fur  wlial  axe  lost.  1  hey  are 
found  in  the  Exceifla  of  Allatius,  and  at  the  end  of 
Ortllics's  edition  of  Philo  of  Byzaotlora.  (£SdMC 
Hisi.  Lilt.  Grtcijuf,  vol.  'i,  p.  233.) 

Hadriaticcm  Makk.     Vtd.  .\driaticum. 

Hjemon,  a  son  of  Creon  king  of  Thebes.  Ac 
cording  to  Apollodoros  (3,  5,  8),  he  waa  devoured  bf 
the  Sphinx.    The  tragic  writers,  however,  aesigiied 
iuin  a  diHexeai  fate.    (Kid.  Antigone.) 

H.<EMONiA,  one  of  the  earher  appellations  of  Thes 
saly,  and  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  name  oi 
an  ancient  monarch  Hcmon.  {Strabo,  443  )  Other 
writers  give  the  name  less  correctly  without  the 
initial  aspirate.  (Stephamui  Byz.,  t.  v. — ed.  Bo"' 
kel,  p.  63.)  In  Bronck's  edition  of  Apollonius  Rh»> 
dius,  the  true  form  i«  given  in  both  tli  "  trf  i  and  hcholia. 
It  IK  more  than  probable,  that  the  name  Haimonia  waa 
brought  in  by  the  Pc  lasgi ;  and  to  this  same  race,  no 
douU,  muat  the  appellation  of  Uamus,  git  en  to  the 
northern  boandary  of  Thrace,  be  in  strietnees  attribo- 
ted.    (Vid  llTmus.) 

H.diiiii5,  a  cliaiu  of  mountains  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  Thrace,  and  separating  it  from  Mussia. 
The  ancients  bad  such  an  idea  of  the  elevation  of  this 
chain,  tliat  Pomponius  Mela  (2,  2)  affirms  that  the 
Eu.xme  and  Hadriatic  could  be  seen  from  it  at  the 
same  time.  Polybius  also  makca  tbo  same  aasertioo, 
but  thte  Straho  (813)  exprsssly  eontradieta.  The 
historian,  however,  is  dntibtless  correct  in  another  re- 
mark of  hi£>,  that  the  chain  of  Hrmus  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  Alps.  Livy  relates  (40,  22),  that  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  having  heard  it  reported  that  Aron 
the  summit  of  Hitmus  could  be  eeen  at  once  the 
Evi.xirie,  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube,  and  the  .\lps,  de- 
termini  to  ascend  the  mountain,  m  order  to  take  a 
view,  as  it  were,  of  the  approaching  scene  of  action 
between  himself  and  the  Romans.  He  was  three 
dayss  la  reaching  the  summit,  after  a  difficult  and  toil- 
some march  ;  the  weather,  however,  proved  unfavour- 
able for  the  view.  Pliny  (4, 2)  makes  Hsmua  six  milee 
high.  It  is  remarhable  that  Herodotas  should  havo 
taken  no  notice  of  it  in  his  mention  of  the  expedition 
of  Danus  against  the  Scythians,  though  it  must  hate 
presented  so  formidable  a  barrier  to  Uw  amy  of  that 
monarch.  He  apeaka  of  it,  however,  on  another  oc< 
casion  (4,  49).  According  to  Stef^nos  of  Byzan- 
'  tium  (p.  64,  cd.  Berk  ),  the  mountain  derived  its  name 
I  ^om  Ucmus,  or  4i2mua,  a  son  of  Bereaa  and  Oriihyia 
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Mbdom,  hMMVer  (6,  »),  nyv  ihs  cMb  ««■  «ili> 

M  Hcinui>  from  ntftn,  "blood,"  hrrfti  so  Typbon  ha-r- 
mg  been  chased  hither  by  Jupilcr,  waged  battle  in  ihi* 
•lie*  againsi  iho  moiurch  of  the  sktes,  and  covavad 
the  mountain  with  hia  blood.  (Compare  the  remark  of 
Heync,  lui  Apollod.,  L  t,,  xrlme  this  etymology  ia  atar 
ted  lo  be  the  offsprnig  of  later  ages  )  'I'he  true  root  is 
fiwml  in  tbe  Sanacnt  Htma,  wbtcb  coonoos  togetb- 
air  tliA  Aattiea  of  jRiwiM«  JSKnmmiIci  K^tntt^  KjfMtt" 
tvj,  in  ancient  geography,  and  the  appellation  Himmef, 
given  to  vafioua  mountains  in  8aiony,  Juiiand,  and 
daow.hcro  {Creuzer,  SynMik,  wl.  1,  536  — Crev- 
■ztr,  Symhdik,  /w  Guigmaut,  vol.  1,  p.  136.  —  Got- 
ivi^  ad.  auz  ,  1815,  No.  36,  p.  357.)  This  root 
Hema,  oihcrwi.xt  wrilten  Ihmcras,  Imot,  Jenna,  &c., 

rsara  to  carry  with  it  tbe  idea  of  beiffbt  (comi>are 
G«mMa  iWmmet,  *'  hMT«D**)i  and  SUo  ibat  of  • 
snowy  or  wintry  elevation.  (Compare  the  Latin  hi- 
ems  and  the  Greek  — Klaprolh,  Mcmoircs  rela- 

tes a  PAne^  vol.  I,  p.  483.)— The  length  of  the  chain 
M  Haanit  ii  MA  tm  Mitiarkabla  than  ita  height,  ex 


but  giT0  up  tbe  thiMw  wfllii^T  to  PmAois  f^midOH 

of  tbia  prince.  (PfWMH.,  9,  84.)— II.  A  rity  of  Bc«>- 
tia,  aitoate,  accorviing  to  Strabo,  on  the  lower  shore  ot 
tbe  Copstic  lake,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  ParmeOMi^ 
which  flows  from  Hebeon.  Tbe  epithet  of  nm^f^ra 
is  attached  to  thia  city  by  Homer  (// ,  2,  SOB.—Hymm. 
in  Apoll  ,  243),  from  the  immerous  mradow'*  atid 
marabea  m  ita  vicinity,  on  the  aido  of  OrcbomentM. 
(Strab.,  407.)  Pkoaaniar  aAnw  thai  Maliartoo  wm 
th<»  only  Boeotian  citv  which  did  not  favonr  the  Per 
siatis,  for  which  reason  its  territory  was  ravagtul  mtb 
lire  and  aword  by  tlMir  muf  (9, 3S).  Haliartus.  harr 
ing  favoured  tbe  eiuae  of  IVrseoe,  king  of  H^c^donam, 
waa  besieged  by  the  Romans,  under  me  command  of 
the  prtttor  Lucretius,  and,  though  obstinately  clefendod, 
was  taken  bj  assault,  sacked,  and  utterly  destroyed, 
the  iahriiitMtt  twnw  sold  ond  their  territorr  given  to 
tbe  Athenians.  (Lir  ,  42,  59.— Pvhjh.,  80,  18.— 
Strab.,  411.)  The  remains  of  Haliartus,  according  to 
Dodwell  (vol.  I, p.  S46),  are  situated  about  fifteen  mileo 
from  LetwdM,  and  ot  naoriy  an  m|m1 


tobdmg  for  MO  milea ;  one  end  resting  on  .  the  Gulf  Thebes.    The  plaeo  w  novr  eilled  JVBIrvlMBM.  Sir 

of  Venice,  and  the  other  on  the  Black  Sta.  T"  '' inml-  ^  •' 
•in  name  ia  Baiean,  which  signifies  a  difficult  detiie ; 
and  it  la  pieperty  divided  into  high  and  knr,  the  latter 
sdvanriT'f^  m-  rnch  side,  like  outworks  bf'foro  the  grt-a^ 
naiural  rampart,  (  Walsh'i  Journey  from  Coiutanli- 
rtopU  tit  EngUtnd,  p.  104,  Am.  ed.)  Tbe  passage  of 
dve  Baleao  bj  tb«  Russian  feieea,  in  their  conflict 
wifli  A*  Motaafman  power,  baa  eictted  great  tnteioat 
and  called  forth  considerable  applause.  From  the  re- 
marks, however,  of  a  very  recent  traveller,  it  would 
appesr  that  the  andoiloking  was  anything  but  difficult. 
{Kevpel's  Jmtrney  arross  the  Balcan,  vol.  1,  p.  301.) 

Halbsds,  I.  an  Argive,  who,  after  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon  by  Clytcmnestra  and  ./Egisthus,  settled 
in  July,  in  tbe  victoitj  of  Mono  Maaaacoo,  a  moimtain 
of  Campania.  At  tbe  of  tho  AoniiMi  md  Osci, 
be  assisted  Tumus  sgainst  ^f^ncas,  bntfoR  bf  the  hand 
Of  Pallas.    (Kir^'.,  JEn.,  7,  724.— «.       10,  68J.) 


W.  Gell  says,  "The  ruins  of  Haliartus  lie  just  below 
the  village  of  Mazi,  on  tbe  road  from  Thebea  to  Leba- 
dea."   f/rmeivry,  p.  IM.) 

HALua,  a  district  of  Argrtlr«!,  -so  called  apparently 
I  irom  tbe  fisheries  establinhed  aloi,|>  tlie  coast,  and  lying 
between  Hermioneand  (^ape  Scyllcrum  Its  terrrory 
waa  tsrieo  m^edbjr  tbe  Atheniana  durn^  tbe  Fslo> 
pornievtam  war.  {TSmcyd.,  2,  iA.'^H.,  4,  46  )  Tl» 
narrr  of  A'tl:  >  till  attached  to  a  spot  situated  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Vagtri.    {Pouqtuville,  vol  4,  p.  255.) 

HALiCAaNASKtrii,  tbe  principal  city  of  Tana,  situate 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sinus  Orainicvjs  It 
was  founded  by  a  Doric  colony  from  Tra;zcnc,  in  .^r- 
golis,  according  to  Strabo  (686)  Thesic  were  joined 
afterward  by  some  Argirea,  beaded  by  Melaa  vaa  Afo- 
nanias.  ( Kt>nrr.,  3,8.<-»Contp«re  At««M.,9. 80.)  He- 
rodotus, however,  otiIv  recognii^es  the  former  colonist* 
(7,  99).    This  city,  on  account  of  irs  origin,  had  nato- 


it  said  by  Virgil  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  rally  been  included  in  the  Dorian  confederation,  whidt 


atOtiMoyer,  who  foretold  tbe  fate  of  his  child  ;  and,  in 
Older  to  avert  this,  if  p>o;istble,  brought  him  op  in  the 
wooij-  The  epithet  Agdmrmnoniu*,  therefore,  which 
Viigd  appliea  to  hmi  (w£'m.,  7,  724),  and  which  some 
Mippeao  Ml  fafercnce  to  hia  being  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, is  merely  used  by  the  poet  to  dr-ntf  the  pre- 
•ended  origin  of  his  race.  {Heyne,  Excurs.,  8,  ad 
/En.,  7.)— II.  or  Hales  ('AX^f.  -evrof),  a  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  ninning  noay  tbe  ei^  of  CoIofdMn,  nd  and  to 
hM  the  eeUoat  niter  of'^all  the  atMini  of  Mi. 
(Ptin  ,  5,  29.)  It  took  its  rise  in  Kount  Gsllesus  or 
Gallesuim,  and  fell  into  the  Sinus  Ephesius.  (Strab., 
043.— OoRwr**  ilaio  jirinir,  vol  I,  p.  359.) 

Haliacmon,  a  large  and  rapid  stream  of  Macedonia, 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  below  Pydna. 
It  ri'^cs  in  the  chain  of  mountains  callrd  Camhunii,  or 
by  Ptolemy  Canalovii,  on  tbe  aortbem  confinea  of 
Toessaly.  Tho  modtfra  name  of  Ibio  mer  it  Imdge- 
Curnsnn,  ot  Jenieora,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  who 
must  have  crossed  it  in  its  cour«e  throogh  Elimrea. 
{Trttvelt,  p.  46.  .So  alw)  the  editors  of  the  French 
Sirabo,  vol.  8,  p.  124.)  Dr.  Clarke  calls  it  Inje- Mm ro 
Tbe  epitomisl  of  Strabo  (7,  p.  830)  seems  to  place 
tbe  Haliacmon  soon  after  Diutn.  a.s  does  also  Ptolemy 
(p.  82).  This  is,  bovrever,  an  error,  which  apparently 
■Med  Dr.  Relltnd,  lite  langfaied  he  had  forded  this 
atresm  abom  two  miles  beyond  Katima  ;  but  what  he 
speaks  of  is  probably  the  Baphyrus  of  Livy  and  Pan- 
saniaa  (vol.  9,  p.  31).    Accordir^  to  Cesar  (B.  C, 

86),  it  formed  tbe  line  of  demarcation  between  Ma- 
eedonit  «nd  Themly.  {Cramer'a  Ancient  Greece, 
rol.  1,  p.  217  ) 

Haliartus,  I.  a  son  of  Thersander,  said  to  have 
funded  the  etty  of  Haliartus  in  BcMltio,  He  was 
■lopiedbffAthwue,  Oioitgh  bo  did  not  aaceeed  Jrin, 


consisted  originally  of  six  states.    But  Agasicles,  ■ 
citizen  of  Halicsmassus,  having,  contrary  to  prescribed 
custom,  carried  off  the  tripod  assi;rncd  to  luni  m  the 
gamea  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Tnopian  Apollo, 
inateodof  dedicating  it  to  tbe  god,  the  other  Itve  eitien^ 
ir)  consequence  of  this  offence,  determined  lo  exclude 
ilaUcarnassus  from  any  participation  in  these  festivi- 
ties, which  amounted,  in  fact,  to  an  exclusion  from  tbo 
Donan  confednacy,  which  thenceforth  was  neoMd  Pen- 
tapetii.   (iVerotf.,  I,  144  )  Not  long  after  lUo  eveiM; 
Halicaniassus  may  be  supposed  to  have  lost  inde- 
pendence, Lygdamis,  one  of  the  principal  citizens,  hav- 
ing usurped  the  tothority.    He  was  succeeded  by  hia 
daufrhter  Artemisia,  of  whom  Herodotus  has  made 
such  honourable  mention  in  his  history.    (Vtd.  Arte- 
misia, I.)  This  princess,  in  all  probability,  transmitted 
the  aof  ereign  power  to  ber  aon,  named  Lygidamia,  bke 
his  mfnral  grandfather;  and  it  tvaa  doting  hi* 
that  Herodotus,  unwilling  to  see  his  native  cifv  iincer 
the  dctiomination  of  a  despot,  abandoned  it  for  Samoa, 
where  he  completed  his  studies.    SuhseqeenI  to  tbio 
period  we  have  little  knosvlcdge  of  what  orcurred  in 
Halicarnasisu."!  ;  but  from  Thucydides  (3,  9)  we  Iwrn 
that  Csria  and  Doris  were  tributary  to  Athens,  snd 
Halicamasraa  itself  is  mentiooed,  towards  t^ie  ck>ae 
of  tan  Mitorf,  e*  being  lo  Ae  bsnde  of  her  troops  (9, 
42).    Somewhat  later  we  find  it  subject  to  princes 
of  Carian  extraction.    The  first  of  these  was  He- 
catomnua,  who  bad  three  sons,  Mansolos.  Hidriena, 
and  Piiodarus ;  and  two  daaghten,  Artemisia  and 
Ada,  who  married  the  two  elder  brothers.  Mausolus 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  f^iirin.  and,  dying 
without  offspring,  left  the  crown  to  his  sister  and  con 
sort  Aftemiidft.  8ha  cneted   - 
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Mamoleam  )  Artemisia,  dying  of  grief  for  the  loat  of 
mxttdtd  bj  Hidheua,  wbo,  having 
Ua  wife  Adi.  B«t  Pixo- 
the  TooDgeat  of  Hecatomnua'  sons,  formed  a 
■utT  agaiMt  Iwr,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Oronto-  I 
Mm,  a  PeoMi  n^np,  aoececded  in  expelling  her ' 
from  HaiiiM—M.  OiMlilMilni  having  nnrriMl  Ike 
iaq^ier  of  Pindaras,  wiMiMd,  Ott  tll»  dMib  of  ll» 

\ivt-.  :n  ^x)»se^>i|nn  of  Malicarnassus.     It  was  at  thi« 
fmni  ttet  Alexaoder  amved  with  his  forces  in  Cam, 
■IWi  Afv  l»tlM cilf .   Itwu  a  long  and  aevere 
ore,  owing  to  the  mMMI  strength  of  the  place,  and 
the  nutnb«i  and  deaeriplioB  of  the  troops  which  de* 
it,  onder  the  command  of  Memnon,  the  best 
in  lb*  Fwmn  Mwie*.  Alemder,  however, 
:  ll»  filM«,  mad  It  lo  riie  gvonnd,  and 
restored  Ada  to  the  sorereignty  of  Caris  Halicar- 
nassos  was  afterward  reheilt,  and,  to  compensate  for 
IM  loaaea,  bad  fix  town*  —WJWi  t»  it.   (Plin.,  6,  29  ) 
The  citadel  of  thia  place  was  named  Salmacis,  from 
dK  fmntain  celebrated  in  Ovid  {Met.,  4,  II).  Ac- 
cfldngto  Scylix,  therr  were  two  ports  at  Halicamaa- 
mtt  pMNwted  tiy  the  bttJe  island  ArcooneviM.  Hali- 
ernmmmt  cmM  hoHl  of  laving  prodoMd  Hwoiuf^ 
DiA^v«iijs,  and  Heraclitus  the  poet.    It  appears  to 
have  wiTered  in  the  Mitbradatic  war,  and  to  have  been 
to  •  great  degree  of  its  former  nrospcntj  by 
brother  Qatotaa.   (£>.  ad  Q.  Fratr.,  1,  8.) 
■~ne  imna  of  Halieartiaasos  exist  at  Boudrmn,  and 
C»pt»tn  Bt  .iijfort  has  rrivcn  a  plan  of  the  harbour  and 
Aa  Twfciah  town,  with  the  adjacent  coast.  i^Be»»- 
fifft  Jf«— ■■■I'a.  p.  Mv  Koq. — Crtmefy  Am  Mi- 
nf,  r(A_  2.  p.  I7II,  «fyf  )    Dr  Clarke,  quoting  from 
Walpote'a  MS.  joamal,  rctnario,  thai  Budrun  is  a  cor- 
fapCMM,  through  Pecmmi,  as  the  Turks  write  it,  from 
Pmmi.  niHiiaf  to  the  fon  or  caatla  of  San  PSoli» 
IMMAmi  StHtti  Puri),  wtafeh  oOTiMponda  to  Aa  in* 
aiaat  citadel     'Travfli,  vol.  3,  p.  256,  srqq.) 

Hkutcfm^  ('AAm'at).  a  town  of  Siciljr,  between 
Eatella  ani  U^toom.  The  modem  name  b  Mraw. 
{Stefk.  Bfs  ,  ».  9  —Dtod.  Sie  ,  14,  55  ) 

HAuaanoTHloB,  a  aoo  of  Neptune  and  Eurytc,  who 
eonitnitied  an  oatrage  on  Aleip|)«,  daughter  of  Mars, 
mi  was,  IB  eonaaqooBea,  alam  by  that  dei^.  Nep- 
•■M  anMMnal  Mara  to  trial  Ibr  Aa  nrarwr  of  ma 
pon  The  rsoae  was  beard  before  the  twelve  gods, 
setting  as  jodgea,  on  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  ;  which 
Will  ,U.immajtg  MOM  fApfiof  rayo<;,  "  Hill  of  Mars") 

The  irral  ended  in  the  ac> 
deity.  (Apottod.,  8,  lA.—Sehot. 
J.I  K  trip.  Orert ,  lfi65  )    Meier  considers 
•qciraietit  here  to  ^  (Kof    {Rkein.  Mu$.,  8,  p.  866.) 
HiLarraMovs.    Vid.  Salmvdeaeoa. 
Halox.'<^9T's,  a  amall  island  at  the  opening  of  the 
Soma  ThermateoB,  and  northeast  of  Scopehia.    It  is 
calebrated  in  history  aa  having  been  a  snbieet  of  con- 
)  Vmf  Iha  aoD  of  Amjntaa,  and  the 
Or  thafi 


I^^iMihMHK'  tfceaitofi  ono  of  thafr  oritoia 

eompoM-d  an  harangTje,  wb-rh  is  to  he  found  in  the 
workA  of  DemoMhencs,  and  has  been  ascribed  by  some 
to  that  celebrated  orator  {Oral.  7,  Demotih.,  p.  75. 
— Strab.,  iM.—Pmp.  Mel  ,  2,  7  )  It  is  now  called 
CkeHdrmd.    (CVajwr'a  Ane.  (7reeee,  vol.  1,  p.  451.) 

H«f.  >••=,  %  c»l^^nl€'j  river  of  .Asia  Minor,  rising  on 
liho  conliaes  of  Pootas  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  which, 
ilbr  fcwfcif  waalWMOy  through  Ctppadod*  to  the 
bonlers  of  Phnrgis,  turns  to  the  northwest,  and  enters 
tka  Easine  some  distmce  to  the  northwest  of  Amisua. 
BawJotna  (I,  71)  ani  Strabo  (MS)  both  speak  of  iu 
nriog  in  tho  legioa  we  have  mentioned,  and  pursuing 
the  root*  described.    Pliny  (5.  8),  however,  makes  it 
r^f      1  fjr  (JifTcrent  qoarter,  viz.,  in  the  southern  part 
o4  Ctuonta,  near  Tyana,  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of 
MooiA  Tatrma.     Laieher  {HiH.  <tS«nd.,  tol.  t,  p. 
239— Ta/^fr  OeogT.)  and  otbftra  seek  to  reconcile 
tbeM  opposit*  statoaMntSp  I7  giving  the  Hatya  two 
40 


branches,  an  eastern  and  a  aoulhcrn  one.  This,  how- 
ever, merely  inereaaes  the  difficulty  ;  for  why  should 
StniM,  a  natifo  of  AmaaM,  ba  ignorant  of  the  cooiao 

of  a  river  so  near  his  native  cityl  and  why  docs  he 
make  no  mention  of  the  southern  Halys,  when  he  da- 
ecribes  the  very  ground  over  whieh  it  ia  aopposed  to 
hava  flowed  t  Manneit  {Ge^^  voL  6,  pt  1,  p.  4M) 
tbinlta,  that  thia  aoathem  arm  ia  tlie  river  wWcfa  Ta> 
vemiel'  calh  the  Jekel  Ermak,  or  green  river,  which 
D'Anriile,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  modern  nama 
of  the  ancient  Iris.  The  modem  name  of  the  Halya 
is  the  Kizil  Ermak,  or  red  river.  .According  to  Stra- 
bo  (546),  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  is  owing  to  its 
passage  m  its  course  by  some  aalt>woika.  Thia,  how* 
ever,  la  a  mere  arbitniy  darivation,  and  ao,  in  ftet 
EaatatMovevineea,  vHio  atateathat  die  river  waa  eatfod 
Halys  by  those  who  derived  its  name  from  sail ;  by 
others,  however,  .Alys.  {Eustaih.,  ad  [Hon.  Fencg., 
V.  784.)  This  river  formed  the  western  boooiary  of 
the  dominitms  of  Croesus,  with  which  waa  CtMBOetad 
a  famous  oracle.    ( Vi J.  Croesus.) 

H .♦MADRY.iDES.     Vtd.  Nynu)hx>. 

HaniLCAB  (for  the  ortfaograpny  and  derivation  of  the 
namo,  eonanlt  lenarika  at  toe  and  of  the  article),  I.  « 
Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Mago,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Hanno,  conquered  by  Gelon,  in  Sicily,  the 
same  day  that  Xerxes  was  defeated  at  flahmia.  R«> 
rodotua  (7,  165)  sutea,  that  he  waa  nam  aeen  eithv 
living  or  dead,  after  the  battle  in  which  hia  annj  waa 
defeated.  According  to  Polyarnus,  however  (1  27, 
2),  Gelon  destroyed  him  by  a  stratagem  while  saciift> 
cing. — If.  Stimamed  Rhooanoa,  a  Carthaginiair  sei^ 
eral  of  considerable  talent.  Perceiving  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  be  greatly  disquieted  at  the  projects  of  Al- 
exander of  Macedon,  he  betook  himacif  to  that  prince^ 
in  otto,  if  poaaible,  to  penatiate  hia  daainia,  and  give 
Wa  cotrettymen  timdy  notice  of  them.  Alter  the  daa^ 
of  that  monarch  he  returned  to  Carthage,  where  be 
was  put  to  death,  on  falae  pretenaioiu  of  treason,  aa 
the  recompenae  of  his  devotion  to  Ua  eotintry.  ( Jm«- 
tin,  21,  5.) — III.  A  Carthaginian  general,  in  the  time 
of  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  came  to  the  suc- 
cour of  Syracuse  when  bt  .sieged  by  this  usurper.  Be- 
ing gained  over,  however,  by  the  gold  of  Agathoclaa, 
he  prevailed  on  the  Syracaaana  to  mahe  peace,  and 
favoured  by  his  inaction  the  schemes  of  the  tyrant. 
The  Carthaginian  senate  condemned  him  to  loae  hia 
head,  hot  he  died  at  Syracuse,  B.C.  311,  before  the 
aentenee  could  be  made  public.  (Jutlin,  22,  2.) — 
IV.  The  son  of  Giscon,  a  Carthaginian  general,  sent 
into  Sicily  about  311  R.C  ,  to  oppose  t!ie  jirogrcss  of 
Agatbociea.  On  his  arrival  he  gamed  a  victory,  which 
opeiMd  to  Urn  the  gates  of  aevtnl  large  cities.  In 
attempting  to  make  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  during 
the  absence  of  Agathocles  in  Africa,  he  was  taken 
priaoner  and  put  to  death,  B.C.  309. — V.  Surnamed 
Uarcas,  the  leader  of  the  popular  partj  al  Carthage, 
was  appointed  in  the  eighteenth  vear  of  the  first  Panic 
war  (b.C  247)  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
forces.  We  possess  no  particulars  respecting  his  early 
life  or  the  time  of  bis  birth  ;  bot  we  leein  from  Nepoa 
(ViV  Hami! ,  r.  1)  that  he  waa  very  young  when  he 
obtained  the  command.  He  ravaged  with  his  fleet 
the  coast  of  the  Brutii  and  the  Epizephyrian  Locriana, 
and  afterward  aeizad  upon  a  airong  foitraaa  in  Sieilr, 
which  waa  aitoatad  between  Eryx  and  Panormua.  m 
this  place  he  continued  for  some  years,  with  very  little 
support  from  the  Carthaginian  government ;  and,  al- 
though the  Romans  wen  maatera  of  aknoat  the  whole 
of  the  iaiand,  they  were  unable  to  dialodge  him.  Ha 
frequently  ravaged  the  aouthem  eoasta  of  Italy  aa  far 
as  Cum.T,  and  defeated  the  Roman  troops  n  Sicily. 
On  one  occasion  he  took  Eryx.  which  he  held  till  the 
coneloaion  of  the  war.  The  Romano  at  length  fitted 
out  a  fleet  to  cut  off  all  communication  betw  een  Ham- 
ilcar  and  Carthage ;  the  Carthaginian  fleet  sent  to  hi* 
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t8«:FUtice  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  coiwul  Lotaliu*  I 
Coiuius,  D.C.  241,  and  the  Carthaginiaus  were  obliged  I 
to  «uc  for  peace.     Ihia  was  ^raiiti'd  tiy  Ihi:  l<l>,nir:^  ; 

tod  Htmilctr  l«d  tus  troop*  from  £r^x  to  LiljrbjBum, 
wbene*  they  were  conveyed  to  Aftica.   But  •  ae«r 

i^.7T,4tr  awaited  Caiihttgr.  The  Carthaginian  treasury 
Kii  axhauated  ;  and  n  was  {ifO|K>»c-d  to  itie  troops  thai 
Ihey  abould  relinquUh  a  part  of  the  pay  which  WM  due 
to  them.  The  eoldiers  rejected  the  propoMl,  e|i|ponited 
two  of  their  number,  Spendioe  and  Matho,  commtfid- 
en,  ar>d  [trocorJcd  lo  L'uforce  tfuir  dernjitJs,  Bi'ing 
Joined  by  many  of  tbe  native  tribes  of  Africa,  ibey 
ddeated  Heono,  the  Carthaginian  generul  sent  against 
them,  and  brought  Carthage  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In 
these  desperate  circumstances  Hainilcar  was  uppaiiUcd 
to  the  command,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  subduing 
tbecn  after  the  war  bad  lasted  three  jreara  aad  foor 
tnonttw.  After  the  end  of  tliia  war  H amilear  wa«  aeot 
into  S[i.iin,  11  C  238  lie  reinjinud  in  Spain  nearly 
nine  years,  during  whicli  tum-  lie  ixtended  the  do- 
miBton  of  Carthage  ovur  iho  suuilum  dnJ  i-j^iern 
parts  of  thnl  country  Ho  fell  in  a  battle  against  the 
natives,  B.C.  'Zl'J.  TIk'  abilities  of  Hamilcar  were  of 
the  highest  order;  aitJ  he  directed  all  the  energies  of 
hit  mmd  to  diminish  tbe  power  of  Home.  Polybiua 
•Utea  bit  belief  (liA.  3),  that  hia  adminiatratlon  wotild 
soon  have  produced  another  war  with  the  Romans,  if 
be  bad  not  been  prevented  by  the  disorders  in  which 
liit  country  was  involved  through  the  war  of  tbe  met- 
cenarifs.  Hamilcar  waa  aucceedcd  in  his  command 
in  Spain  by  hia  bon-in-)aw  Hasdrubal,  who  must  not 
bo  confounded  with  H.isdrub.il  the  b.'uthtr  of  ll.tiiiii- 
bal.  He  carried  on  the  conquests  of  Hamilcar,  and 
reduced  almost  tbe  whole  of  the  conotry  soutb  of  the 
Ibcrus,  which  nvcr  was  fixed  by  a  treaty  between  the 
Caithaginiai>&  ditd  litti  Roinani>,  B.C.  226,  as  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Csrlbaginian  dominions.  Hasdrubal  was 
murdered  tn  hia  tent  by  a  Gaul,  B.C.  231,  after  holding 
the  command  eight  years.  (Polyb.,  1, 2.— Com.  Nep., 
vit.  Hamilc,  c.  3  --Encycl.  Vstful  Knowi,  vol.  12, 
p.  86.)— VI.  A  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Boinil- 
car,  conquered  by  the  Scipios  (B.C.  215)  when  be- 
stpping  Ilitingis,  in  Hl^pJnla  B  i  iica,  along  with  Has- 
drubal and  Mago.  Ha  la  Mi^puiscd  by  some  to  bo  the 
same  with  the  Hamilcar  who,  fifteen  years  after,  at 
Ihe  bead  of  a  body  of  Oaola,  took  and  sacked  Piacen- 
tiB,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  before  Cremona.  Oth- 
flVsafllrm,  ihat  he  w.is  taken  prisoner  three  yt-ars  1  •.•(  r 
tn  a  Itaitle  (ought  n*  ar  the  Mincius,  and  »eivLd  to 
adorn  the  victory  of  the  conqueror.  (Lie,  83,  49. — 
Id  ,  31,  10.— W.,  32,  23.—Ptin.,  3,  1.)— The  name 
Hamilcar  was  equivalent  in  Punic  to  "  (qucm)  dona- 
riU  Milcar."  The  tnio  orlliography  is  wiih  tiif;  imual 
aspirate.  Consult  Uetiu.,  ad  SU.  liai.,  1,  39. — JJra- 
lexi.,  mi  Lh.,  SI,  1. — Gueniut,  Phatn.  Man.,  p.  407. 
— The  interprrtation  given  by  TTumaker  (diatr  17)  lo 
ibe  name  Hamiicar  ii>  rvjectud  by  Gescnius  {I.  <:.). 

Hannibal  (equivalent  in  Punic  io^'gratia  Baalit"), 
son  of  Hamilcar  Barcas  (pid.  Hamilcar  V.),  waa  born 
B.C.  847.    At  the  age  of  nine  he  accompanied  his 

father  to  Sjuiii,  who,  [.rovious  lo  hi*  Jrpjrturi-,  look 
his  son  to  the  altar,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  the  vic- 
tim, made  bim  swear  that  be  would  never  be  a  friend 
lo  the  Romans.  It  does  not  appear  how  loni;  Haiinlhal 
remained  in  Spain,  but  he  was  at  a  vtjry  early  age  aj>- 
Bociated  with  Hasdrubal,  who  succeeded  Ins  father  in 
tbe  command  of  the  Cartbasinian  army  in  that  coon- 
Uj.  On  tbe  death  of  Hasdrabal,  B.C.  8S1.  he  ob- 
tained the  undivided  command  of  ihf  army,  mid  (jnickly 
conquered  the  Olcades,  Vacc«aas»,  Carpesians,  and  the 
other  S)iauish  tribes  that  had  not  been  subdued  by 
Hasdrubal.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  Saguntuin,  alarmed  at 
his  success,  sent  messengers  to  Rome  lo  inform  the 
Koiiijins  of  thfir  d.^nger  A  Roman  ctTihassy  was  ac 
cordinaly  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  was  passing  the  win- 
ter el  New  Caitbi^  to  wmoQiwe  lo  turn  tMl  Ae  lii- 


I  dependence  of  Sagunttim  waf  ^arantied  by  a  tnaqf 
I  between  tbe  Cartbaguuons  and  'iomaos  (c90cloded 
IJ  (J  22(i),  and  that  they  should  consider  any  injury 
done  to  tbe  Sagontioee  ae  a  dedatatwn  of  war  agaios« 
tbemsetves.   Hanoibal,  bowerez,  paid  no  regard  to 
this  remonstrance.     More   than   twenty   years  had 
elapsed  since  the  lermia^iiioii  of  tbe  brst  Fuuic  war, 
during  which  period  the  CarthaginilM  iKovered 
their  strength,  and  had  obtained  poewiaiQil  of  tbo 
greater  part  of  Spain ;  and  the  favonrablo  oppottnaity 
had  arrived  for  renewing  the  war  with  the  lioirians. 
in  B.C.  219,  Hatmibal  took  Saguntum,  aiter  a  »M:go  <d 
eight  months,  and  employed  the  winter  in  making 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Italy     He  first  provi- 
ded for  the  security  of  Africa  and  h>p&in  by  leaving}  an 
army  of  about  16,000  men  in  each  country  ;  the  army 
in  Africa  conaiated  MincipaHjr  of  Spaniab  tcoom,  aad 
that  in  Spain  of  Africans,  nndev  the  eomnnmi  <ti  hit 
brother  HaMlruba!     11.  hifl  already  reot-ivrd  proinite 
of  support  from  the  UauU  who  inhabited  tbe  north  of 
Italy,  and  who  were  anxious  to  deliver  themMltes 
from  the  Roman  dotnmioii.     Having  thus  made  evOCJ 
necessary  prefiaraliun,  lie  »cl  out  from  New  Carthage 
late  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  218,  with  an  army  vt  80,0i>0 
foot  and  18,000  bone.   In  bia  march  frona  the  Iberas 
to  tbe  Pyrenees  he  waa  oppoesd  by  a  greet  nonlMt 
of  the  nan.r  tribes,  Itut  they  were  quickly  dtft-aled, 
though  wall  itMNt.    Before  crossing  the  P>rcr.i€€^  be 
left  Hanno  to  aecurebis  recent  conquests  with  a  detach- 
ment from  his  own  army  of  1 1,000  men.    He  aent  back 
the  same  number  of  Spanish  troops  to  their  own  ciliee. 
and  with  an  army  now  reduced  to  .'iO.OOO  toot  and 
8000  b<»se,he  adfsnced  to  tbe  Kbooe.  Meataime, 
two  Roman  armiae  had  been  levied ;  one,  r  uinmanifai 
by  the  consul  P.  Comeliu!*  Scipio,  was  interided  to 
oppose  Haniabdl  in  Spain;  and  a  second,  under  ibe 
consul  T.  Sempronius,  was  designed  for  the  invasion 
of  Africa.    Tbe  departure  of  Scipio  was  delayed  bf  a 
revolt  of  the  Boian  and  Insubrtan  Gauls,  against  wnPM 
the  army  \v3s  sent  winch  had  been  intended  for  the  in- 
vasion of  8p8ra,  under  the  command  of  one  of  the 
nrastors.    Scipio  waa  thtnAm  obliged  to  remain  in 
Home  till  a  new  army  could  he  raised.    ^Vhtn  th*, 
forces  wtie  ready,  he  sailed  with  tlicin  lo  the  Rbaue, 
and  anchored  in  the  eastern  mouth  of  tbe  river ;  being 
persuaded  thai  Manpibol  mast  still  be  at  a  consktemble 
distance  from  bim«  as  the  eouotry  through  which  he 
li  i  l  ^  <  march  was  difficult,  and  inhabuod  by  many  war- 
like tribes.    Hannibal,  however,  <)iiickly  surmouotad 
all  iheee  obstacles,  crossed  the  Klione,  though  not 
without  some  opposition  from  the  Gauls,  and  continued 
his  march  up  tlic  left  bank  of  the  river.    Scipio  diid 
not  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  Carthaginian*  had 
crossed  the  river  till  three  daya  afterward ;  and,  de- 
spairing of  oveftftking  them,  M  aeiled  beek  to  tuif 
with  the  intention  of  meeting  Hannibal  when  he  aboald 
descend  from  the  Alps.    Scipio  sent  hia  brother  Cn«ua 
into  Soain,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  troopa,  to  op> 
pose  Hasdrubal.  Hannibal  contmaed  hia  marrh  up  toe 
Rhone  till  he  came  to  the  Isara.    Marching  along^tbat 
river,  ho  crowscd  the  .Mps,  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  Dora  Baltea,  and  followed  the  course  of  tbe 
river  till  he  arrived  in  the  tenitoriee  ef  the  loaobiiHi 
Gauls     (The  particular  route  will  be  given  at  the 
clu&c  of  this  article  ) — Hannibal  completed  his  m&rcii 
from  New  Carthage  to  Italy  in  five  months,  during 
which  be  lost  a  great  nnmbei  of  men,  especialij  ta  hiM 
passage  over  the  Alps.   According  to  a  statement  ma- 
j^r.iven  by  lus  order  on  a  column  at  Lacinium,  ia  the 
counUy  of  Che  Brum,  which  Polybius  saw,  his  array 
was  redoecd  to  12.000  Africans,  8000  Spaniards,  and 
600U  cavalry  wiion  he  arrived  in  the  tcmtorie«  of  ihe 
In&ubrian  Gauls.    Aflox  remaining  some  time  m  th^ 
territories  of  the  Insubrian^  to  rocnni  his  army,  be 
marched  soulbwaid,  and  encountered  P.  Ccrneiiue 
BcipiDOBlhenghtbMikofllieitMrTSetiiue.  lathe 
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battle  vtkicb  ctifncd  the  Romans  were  defetted,  md 
Hcvfrnt,  M  iUi  UK  Kiuamder  of  Ute  umy,  icucating  along 
tb«  lefl  bank  of  ihe  Po,  crossed  the  rirer  before  Han- 
lubai  couid  oreruke  him,  and  •ocampMl  Jmt  Plac«o< 
tu.   He  a/terwkrd  retreaifd  more  to  the  eoutb,  and 
jtilrmcrit-d  hiui**-ll  strongly  on  the  right  bunk  of  the 
TnbUt  «bcf«  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  army 
■ider  the  «tlMr  comol  T.  Senproniua.  Sempronius 
kid  already  cioased  over  into  Sicily  with  (tu-  :nir>rition 
•t  Muiiog  to  Africa,  when  he  was  recalko  to  join  ins 
cdtaifue.    After  the  union  of  the  two  annies,  Sem- 
fmuni  detmuMd,  aaaiiMt  the  advica  of  ScipiO)  to 
mk  •BMlMr  battlew   Tlw  aktll  end  (nrtime  of  Hannibal 

igain  previjleil  ;  the  Romans  were  entirely  deftutciJ, 
tod  the  tnwp«  which  »urvtvtil  took  refuge  in  the  for- 
ti6ed  ciiie*.  In  consequence  of  these  victories,  the 
whole  of  Ci«Al|>ine  Gaul  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hanni- 
bdi ,  at«d  vue  liauls,  who,  on  his  first  anival,  were  pre 


the  whole  of  LnwcT  Italy  in  the  power  of  Haniiibal , 
but  it  was  not  luilowcd  bf  sucb  iinportsnt  results  as 
might  have  boon  aupcelad.  Capaa  snd  ntost  of  tha 
citiea  of  CaniMwa  aapduaad  Ua  canaa,  bat  (ba  nuiut* 
itj  of  the  Ttanui  atataa  continued  firta  to  Rone.  Tha 
defensive  system  was  no^  .M.  ctly  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
niani,  and  iianotbsl  was  uiiaUe  to  niake  any  active 
exertions  for  tha  farthar  eon(|ttaai  of  Italy  till  be  re- 
ceived a  reinforcTOient  of  '.rriAp-i  He  was  iu  hopes 
of  obtaining  support  from  i'nmp  ul  Macedoo  and  from 
the  Syracusans,  with  both  of  whom  he  formed  an  alh- 
Buce ;  but  the  Romans  found  loaaiM  to  keep  Philip 
employed  in  Greece,  and  Syractiae  vMa  beaiegad  aad 
taken  by  M vr  ,  Una.  B.C.  214-12.  In  addition  to 
this,  Capua  was  taktin  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  211. 
Hannibal  was  therefore  obliged  to  depend  upon  tha 
Carthagimans  for  help,  and  Hasdrubal  was  accordingly 
ordered  to  march  from  Spain  to  his  assistsnce.  Cnaus 


vented  from  joining  him  by  the  presence  of  >Scipio':i  Scipio,  as  already  observed,  was  left  in  ^ip<iin  to  op> 
a  tbaiK  coQDtiy,  dow  auerly  assisted  him  with  pose  UamubaL  He  was  afterward  joined  by  P.  Coi- 
and  emipliaa.   la  the  following  year,  B.C.  S17,  aaUna  Seipio,  and  tha  war  waa  carried  on  with  varioua 


the  Rofnjns  made  great  r  rrparations  to  oppose  their 
kmnuiabtd  euemy.  Two  new  armies  were  levied  ; 
•Hoas  po«tcd  at  Arretium,  under  the  command  of 
ibe  consul  Flaminius,  and  the  other  at  Ariminum, 
luder  the  consul  Scrvilius.  Hannibal  determined  to 
4tijck  Fliiniiiius  tirst.  In  his  march  southward  through 
the  swamp*  of  the  basin  of  the  Arous.  his  army  suf- 
fend  fraatly,  atid  ba  bimaalf  loat  tN  eight  of  one  eye. 
A6er  TF^tif  1^  troops  for  a  short  time  in  the  neigh- 
boarboed  oi  Faiaulf  ,  he  marched  past  Arretium,  rava- 
giog  the  eooatry  ss  he  went,  with  tha  view  of  drawing 
aot  riiniiniaa  to  a  battle-  Flamioius,  who  appaara  to 
have  beatt  a  rash,  headstrong  man,  hastily  followed 
Hannibal;  and.'ui  attacked  in  the  ba^ni  of  the  Lake 
TtaaimSDU^,  wa:»  completely  delealtrd  by  ihtt  Cariaa- 
fiDia&s,  who  were  posted  on  the  mountains  which 
CTsctrclt  J  the  valley.  Three  or  four  days  after  Hanni- 
bal c  t  au  a  detachment  of  Roman  cavalry,  amounting 
to  4000  men,  which  had  been  sent  by  Servilius  to  as- 
aiit  b«»  coUeagoe.  Hannibal  appear*  to  have  enter- 
tainad  hope*  of  avefthfowing  the  Roman  dominion, 
ETiJ  to  hi»c  exf»ccted  that  uie  other  stales  of  Italy 
wuiilj  i^tke  isma  against  Home,  in  order  to  recover 
their  independence.  To  conciliate  the  affections  of 
tha  ItalMaa.  ba  diamiaaad  without  ransom  all  the 
friMNNn  whoa  he  took  fo  tMttle  ;  and,  to  give  them 
ao  opportooity  of  joiniiirr  ti.-^  :^rniv,  lie  march*  '  -1  >'.vly 
along  tJie  aaslein  side  ot  the  (xsninaula,  through  L'lii- 
bria  and  Pmwmim,  into  Apulia ;  hot  bO  did  not  meet 
ir:!i  i.Hj:  co-operation  which  he  appears  to  have  cx- 

Cc'.cd.  Atici  tht:  defeat  of  Flaminius,  Q.  lr'<ibiu!> 
aaimus  waa  appointed  dictator,  and  a  defensive  sys- 
ttm  oi  warfare  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  till  the 
aad  «f  tha  year.   In  tho  foUowinff  year.  B.C.  S16,  the 

Rornms  tei-oUed  upon  another  oatllc.  An  army  of 
M.OUU  fwot  aiid  &OtK)  horse  was  raiiied,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  consuls  L.  iEmiliua  Pfeubia  and 
C.  Tanntiaa  Vsno.  The  Carthaginian  army  now 
mmmmMi  lo  40,000  foot  and  10.000  horse.  The  ar- 
mies were  encamped  in  iho  neighbourhood  of  Cann* 
im  ApeUa.  In  the  battle  which  was  fought  near  this 
pdtac*.  the  Romans  were  dafcotad  with  dMadfid  ear- 
najrp.  and  wuh  a  io*9  which,  as  stated  by  Polybius,  is 
quuc  mciedibk  ,  iht  whole  of  iha  infantry  engaged  in 
baule,  amounting  lo  70,000,  was  destroyed,  with  the 
«Mopci«o  of  9Q06  man,  who  aaoapcd  to  tha  aaigh 
howiuy  ciiiea,  and  alao  all  the  eavaby,  with  the  en- 
ceptioii  of  300  belorging  to  the  allies,  and  70  that  es- 
aaped  with  V'arro.  A  deUchmcnt  of  10,000  foot, 
WBich  had  been  sent  to  surpriae  the  Carthaginian 
camp,  was  oLligcJ  to  surrender  a«  prisoners.  The 
eansul  L.  ..Cmiliua,  and  the  two  consuls  of  the  for- 
mtt  te^r,  Servilms  and  .Attilius,  were  also  amonj(  the 
Hamubal  Imc  only  4U00  Uanls,  IMJO  Africans 
•■d  MO  heiam  TUa  nelory  phctd 


success  for  many  years,  till  at  length  the  Roinan 
army  waa  entirely  defeated  by  Hasdrubal,  B.C.  213 
Bon  tha  Sdpioa  fell  in  the  baiib.    Hasdrubal  was 
now  pcaparing  to  join  bis  brother,  but  waa  ^cavented 
by  the  arrival  of  young  P.  Comelioa  Seipio  in  Spain, 
B.C.  210,  who  <juickly  recovered  what  the  Roman* 
bad  lost,    ill  B.C.  &10  he  took  New  Carthage  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  B.C.  207,  when  the  Carthaginians  bad 
lost  almost  alt  their  dominions  in  Spain,  that  Hasdrubal 
set  out  to  jom  his  brother  lu  Italy.    He  crossed  the 
Al{n  without  meeting  with  any  o|ipo»ition  from  the 
Qania,  and  arrived  at  Placentia  before  the  Horn  a  ti  a 
w«re  aware  that  he  had  entered  Italy.   After  bcMeg- 
iiig  this  town  without  success,  he  continued  his  march 
southwaid  ;  but,  before  ho  could  etfcct  a  junction  with 
Hannibal,  he  was  atUcked  by  the  consuls  (J.  Clandtm 
Nero  and  M.  Livius,  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaimii  m 
Umbria  ;  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himaelf 
fell  tn  the  battle.    This  misfortnnc  obliged  Hannibal 
to  act  on  the  defensive ;  and  from  this  time  till  bis  de- 
paitaia  from  Italy,  B.C.  MS,  ha  was  confined  to  Bru- 
tium;  but,  by  his  superioT  military  skill,  he  maintained 
his  army  lu  a  hostile  country  without  any  assistance 
from  his  goromment  at  home.    Aflcr  effecting  the 
conqueat  of  8paio»  Scipio  passed  over  into  Africa  to 
carry  the  war  into  tha  enemy's  country,  B.C.  S04. 
"With  the  assistance  of  Masmissa,  a  Nuinidian  prince, 
he  gained  two  viclorics  over  the  Carthaginians,  who 
hastily  recalled  their  great,  commander  from  Italy  to 
defend  his  native  sUte.    Hannibal  landed  at  Saptia, 
and  advanced  near  Zama,  five  days'  journey  from  (5ar- 
Uiagc  towards  the  west.    Here  be  was  entirely  dc 
feated  by  Scipio,  B.C.  302;  20,000  Carthaginians  fel. 
in  tha  battle,  and  an  aqnal  anmber  were  taken  pris 
oners.    The  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  sue  fck 
peace,  and  thus  ended  lliti  necond  Pumc  war,  B.C 
SOI.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Hannibal  vig- 
orocwly  applied  himself  to  cofiect  tha  abusea  which 
existed  iu  the  Carthaginian  government.    He  reduced 
the  power  of  tlic  perpetual  judges  (as  Livy,  23,  46. 
calls  them),  and  provided  for  tht*  proper  collection  of 
the  public  revenue,  which  had  been  embezzled.  He 
was  supported  by  the  people  in  these  reforms ;  but  be 
incurred  the  onoiity  ui  many  powerful  men,  who  rep- 
resented to  the  Romans  that  he  was  endeavouring  tc 
persuade  hia  countryman  to  join  Aotiocbus,  itiog  of 
Syria,  m  a  war  againat  than.   A  Roman  embawy 
was  con>e<]uentty  sent  to  Csrthage,  to  demand  the  pun- 
ishment of  Hannibal  as  s  disturber  of  the  public  peace i 
but  Hannibal,  awata  that  ho  ahould  not  ba  able  to 
sist  his  enemies  sopportcd  by  the  Roman  power,  es- 
caped from  the  city  and  sailed  to  Tyre.    From  Tyre 
he  went  to  Ephesus  to  join  Anliochus,  U  C.  iUCt,  and 
coainbuted  tu  tix  him  in  his  deienuinAiiuTi  lo  aiake 
tha  BoMiM.  If  Hannibal's  advice  aa  f 
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ibe  conduct  of  t^<«  w  ar  had  been  followrii,  the  result 
of  Um  contesi  migtu  have  been  different ;  but  he  wa« 
Mdjf  onplojred  in  a  subordinate  command,  and  bad  no 
opHOrtBiwty  Jar  flMrtMNi  of  kw  gn«i  mtiitmr  ta)« 
Mita.  At  lbs  conduaim)  tMv  mw  Rnnfbu  ww 
obliged  to  seek  refnge  at  the  court  of  Pnisias,  king  of 
Bitoynia,  where  he  renraincd  about  five  year*,  and  on 
one  Mcaiion  obtained  a  videry  Mtr  EtimeDe*,  king  of 
Pergamns.  But  the  Romans  app««r  to  have  been  nn- 
easy  as  long  a«  tbcir  once  formidable  enemy  was  alive. 
An  embassT  was  sent  to  demand  bim  of  Prusias,  who, 
being  afraid  of  ofimd^  (be  Ren«e>  agreed  to  give 
bim  up.  IV  CToid  Mn^  into  ihobmdo  of  Mo  ungen- 
erous enemies,  Hannibal  destroyed  himself  by  poison 
at  Ntcomedia  in  Bitbyma.  B.G.  183,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
^ear  of  bie  ago.  Tbe  penoml  dwiracter  of  Hannibal 
ta  only  known  to  ns  from  tbe  events  of  bis  paMic  life, 
and  even  tbese  bave  not  been  commemorated  by  any 
bistorian  of  his  own  conntrv  ,  but  we  cannot  rea  1 
biftory  of  these  ctmpaigns,  of  which  we  have  bete 
piOMiitotf  s  meiv  uouiiMi  ovm  m  Ihv  NCiMHivo  of  faw 
enemies,  without  admiring  his  great  abili<irs  art^  ronr 
age.  Poiybius  remarks  {M.  xi.),  "  How  wondorful 
ie  It,  that  m  •  eoono  of  sixteen  years,  dartaf  wWeb 
be  antirtaineA  the  ww  m  ItMky,  he  aboold  nofor  ooeo 
diamisB  bis  army  fnm  tbo  fidd,  and  yet  be  aMe,  like  a 
pood  g  i  ( :n  r,  to  keep  in  subjort  iui  o  great  a  multi- 
tude, and  to  confine  them  within  the  boonde  of  their 
^'ly,  w»  thil  they  mrt>r  mutinied  agMiMt  hifll  nor 
qaarrelk  J  amonj?  thcmsevlcs.  Thoogn  his  army  was 
composed  of  people  of  various  countnes,  of  Africans, 
Spaniards,  Gauls,  Carthaginians,  Italians,  and  Greeks 
■'■men  who  bad  different  law%  iliflinoot  coetons.  tnd 
Mbrent  language,  and,  in  o  worf,  nothmg  omong 
them  that  wns  common — ^yet,  so  dexterous  was  hi^ 
management,  that,  notwilbstanding  this  groat  diversity, 
he  forced  all  of  tbeni  to  ■eknowTodge  one  authority, 
and  to  yield  obedience  to  one  command.  And  this,  too, 
be  effected  in  the  midst  of  very  various  fortune.  How 
high  as  well  as  jtist  an  opinion  must  these  things  con- 
vey to  OS  of  bis  ability  in  war.  It  nwj  be  affirmed 
wmi  eoofidtence,  diot  if  he  bed  fltat  tried  hie  atrength 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  had  come  Tat«t  to  at- 
tack the  Romans,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  in  any 
part  of  hie  design."  (Po/y*-,  3. — Ih.,  7,  8,  9.  — 
14,  i9._Liry.  21-99  — Nepo»,  VU.  Haim».'-Bit- 
eyef.  Ur.  Kmml  .,  vol.  IS,  p.  40,  »ef  .) 

Thr  [  issage  of  the  Alps  tiv  Haniiifiril  ]::,'^  ulrcady 
been  alluded  to  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  article. 
BoliMO  eoneladtaf  Ao  Uopaphy  of  the  Carthagininn 
general,  it  mar  not  be  amiss  to  direct  the  stndent's  at- 
tention more  p^riicularly  to  thin  point.  "This  won- 
derful undertaKing,"  ob^fcrves  a  recent  writer, "  would 
oatoraUj  have  attracted  great  noiieoi,  if  coMidered 
only  mm  refcraneo  lo  ita  general  eonaaqnoneoa, 
to  Its  particular  effects  On  the  great  contest  carried  on 
between  Ilomc  and  Carthago ;  for  this  mardi,  which 
oanied  the  war  from  a  distant  province  to  Aa  vary 
gates  of  the  fcrmer,  totally  chanced  the  character  of 
tbe  strogple.  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  fight  for 
eiistetn  I  im;*  ad  of  territory.  These  events,  however, 
are  not  the  only  causes  which  have  thrown  so  much 
intoraet  on  tbe  passage  of  the  Alps  by  HaimAal;  for 
the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  have  exi-Jtrcl,  even 
from  very  remote  times,  as  to  the  road  by  which  the 
passage  was  effected  ;  the  numerous  and  distingnished 
writoiawhobavadaelaiadthamaahraaondifiiBfaM  sides 
of  the  qtieation ;  the  vanatton  hatween  tbe  two  great 

historians  of  the  transaction^  of  i]io,v  times.  Poiybius 
and  Livy  ;  all  these  things  united  have  involved  tbe 
•obieet  in  difficulties  which  bave  inereaaed  Ha  impor- 
tance, and  which  have  long  exercised  many  able  wri- 
ters in  vain  attempts  to  elucidate  them  The  relation 
of  Polybiuo,  who  livf-d  very  soon  after  the  transactions 
which  he  descritwa,  and  who  bad  himself  examined  the 
Ibr  th*  pnpaae  of  mUag  Ua  hiiiaqr,  wuM 


natnrslTv  appear  the  most  autbcntie,  on  accooBt  of  na 
early  date,  as  well  as  of  tbe  internal  evidence  which 
it  baara  of  tbe  truth.    Unfortunately,  Polybiaa  waa 

not  amiona  to  ntiodiiea  mlo  bia  namtiw 

nanici  of  |ilacp:^  and  nf  ooi; nirii.'s  in  vthich  tlipv  were 
hltJe  interested,  and  which,  if  inserted,  would  ratiier 
hava  iajaiad  than  asaiated  the  onity  of  Ua  alar%-  In 
consequence  of  this,  although  he  ha*  been  remarkably 
careful  m  giving  us  the  distances  performed  by  the 
Carthaginian  army  in  tlwir  march  from  the  Pyrcrt^es 
to  tfao  plains  of  Italy,  aa  well  as  the  time  m  which  tbo^ 
wara  eoa^pleted,  ba  baa  been  generally  sparing  of  hia 
proper  names,  and  he  has  not  positivcli,  ^v^if  j  ni  ifrms 
the  name  of  that  passage  of  ibe  Alps  through  which 
Hannibal  marched.  Now,  though  the  distancaa(Viliak 
are  positive),  and  tbe  gananl  daaeripliaM  af  thm  mma 
try,  and  the  namea  of  tbe  rntiona  (whan  Aaao  latter 

i-.rr  ti'.t-ii t lOi' I'd  1  v.'liirl'i  thf  i^rirjy  pa'-Nfd  tV.rojL'h,  afforii 

sufficient  data  to  prove  be;yond  all  doubl  that  Htuioibal 
paaatil  by  tba  Alpm  Ormm^  or  Littb  St.  INtnat J ;  yat, 

ss  this  is  r?ot  PTpressly  stated,  Livy,  wbo,  witho-n  n.  • 
knowledgment,  has  borrowed  tbe  greater  part  oi  bim 
oam  narrative  from  Poiybius,  has  aaawttllttat  he  w«al 
over  the  Alpu  CitUia,  or  Mont  Genoviv ;  a«4  a*  Livf 
is  mnch  more  read  than  Poiybius,  bia  aoeoont  ha*  ob 
tained  mu*  h  morf  rmJit  than  it  deserves,  and  has  b«en 
oonsidaiad  as  almost  decisive  of  tbe  question.  It  baa 
bain  partienlaily  adapted  by  almost  all  the  Prenafe 
writers  npon  tbe  auhjec  rrf^  though  they  differ  'mm 
each  other  as  to  tfaa  road  wtiicb  the  army  took  to  nr- 
nvc  at  that  passage,  and,  feltbar,  tboi^  the  arcoant 
itaeif  ia  abaololdy  inooaaiataBt  in  OMtny  partSt  yet  tba 
aotbority  of  ae  gvaal  a  name  baa  abnoet  aet  eHt'~^ — ^ 
'  it  leRance,  and  his  commentators  havr  t  (k1'  avi 
to  reconcile  his  contradictions  as  well  *9  they 
able.  It  was  evident,  however,  to  those  who  werete 
the  habit  of  looking  a  little  deeper  than  the  aorface, 
that  Livy's  account,  which,  even  when  taken  by  itseK 
was  far  from  satisfactory,  was.  when  compared  with 
that  of  Poiybhia,  witJi  which  it  bad  been  gcoerallj  aap> 
poaod  to  agree,  veiy  diftveni  bi  tia  tauchiaaau  ;  aM 
this  variation  between  them  was  so  deciJeJ.  that  il 
was  quite  impossible  that  both  could  be  right, 
bon  was  SO  moeb  struck  with  this  variation,  as 
as  with  the  reapeetive  cbaracten  of  the  two  aothors  aa 
historians,  that  he  woald  have  given  up  Tiry  at  once, 
had  he  not  been  unable,  from  his  ignnr.ince  of  the  pas- 
sage alluded  to  by  Poiybius,  to  decide  tbe  question  in 
favoor  of  tba  hiOmt.  llie  of  Gibbon  appean 

also  to  haro  been  very  mach  influencfr!  hv  that  of 
D'Anville,  an  authority  to  be  respected  above  ali  oth- 
ers for  wonderful  accuracy  and  depth  of  research  to 
Batten  rahrttag  to  ancieM  iep<Minpby.  D'Anefibi^ 
however,  ie  goidad  in  bia  opiaien  ay  tiw  idea  tbat  ibe 

guides  of  Hanr,  ti  il  were  Taurini.  a  mistake  which  is 
the  more  extraordinary  as  Livy  himself  (21,  39)  siatea 
them  to  be  Boii.    Mr.  Holdaworth,  who  had  dmuiadi 
much  of  his  time  and  attention  lo  subjects  of  this  na- 
ture {Spcnce't  Anecdotes  of  Mfn  and  Books],  appears 
to  have  detected  Livy's  inconsistencies  as  well  a<<  Gib- 
boit,  and  to  bave  baaa  of  opinion  that  tbe  anav  croaaad 
the  AlpalotbeneitboftbaMonlOaiievra;  botaalM 
was.  as  well      Oibt)on,  unacquainted  with  tbe  nataa^ 
of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  he  was  unable  to  £x  upon 
the  exact  spot.    It  is  to  General  MelvOle  that  the  lit- 
erary world  has  been  indebted,  in  later  times,  for  the 
sugiB^estion  of  this  latter  pass  ;  and  it  ie  by  this  «vi^ 
gestion  that  a  question  so  long  doubtful  ha«  rc'  <   Nf  d 
a  most  satiaieetoiy  explanation.    This  eentkmen,  on 
hia  ratnin  from  tM^aat  Indies,  where  he  bad  held  m 
hijrh  rni'itary  command,  turned  hi<  ^vhole  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  tbe  militaiy  antiquities  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  for  this  purpose  spent  some  years  in  travel- 
ling over  Franee,  Itan»  aad  OermaJiyt  and  ewawaiased 
with  great  attaBliMi  tha  eoontriaa  «bU  iMd  hMo  thn 
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•eenes  ot  the  mott  wMntod  battles  and  events  re- 
cordad  lo  Jloinaa  hiatarf .  From  hts  thorough  kuowi- 
•i|n  §t  Ftifbm,  kw  wu  maAf  atriKik  with  the  great 
mSharkf  tfaat  Im  mmww  «Hmd  ivithali  «id  ha  d»- 
tatauned,  1/  poMible,  to  wtat  tMt  Um  MMh  •gitlHd 
qo«5t:ori  ot'  rfae  passa^  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibil.  As 
tefarc«<v«d  that  no  perusal  of  the  biatorian,  however 
dHB  aad  aUMtrve,  no  critical  aa^acity  and  discent- 
nant,  could  alone  enable  him  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
■aleaa  he  vended  the  obacrvations  of  his  author  on  the 
■■•  poood*  and  compared  his  descriptions  wiih  the 
MM  aoaaaa  aa  thoae  which  that  author  had  himself 
iWMd  nirnmmai,  the  gananl  auriwad  attaothrely 
alltha  known  passages  of  the  Alps,  ana  more  particu- 
larly thoae  which  wan  best  known  to  the  aiicients. 
Hie  lesott  of  all  lhan  obaarrationa  was  a  firm  convic- 
lioo  that  the  paraage  of  the  Little  St.  fienurd  was 
dtot  by  which  Hsnnibal  bad  cnaMd  over  into  Italy, 
hoih  as  being  most  probd  Me  im  itself,  and  also  aa  agroe- 
bwoad  all  compaiiaon  more  oloaelj  than  any  other 
11Gb  the  iiaeription  given  by  Poiybiot.  The  general 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  who  has  solved  the 
fBBhkm  la  iustory.  It  is  not,  indeed,  meant  that  bo 
the  first  who  made  tlw  Carthaginian 
by  that  paaa  at*  It^  aince  the  oldeat 
on  tlM  point,  (bat  of  OosKoa  Antipator,  rep- 
rescnii  it  as  having  taken  that  route  ;  hut  it  ih  atfirmrd 
ikat  he  waa  tha  uat  to  levive  an  opinion  coocernmg 
ImI  pmmfm,  wUdn  ikfaMigfa  eiietiiig  in  fall  fbirce  m 
tha  tradittom  of  the  coontiy  itself,  appears  to  have 
been  long  laid  aside  as  forgotten,  and  to  have  rested 
thrt  opinsoQ  on  arguments  the  mcMt  aolid  and  plaosi- 
Ib.  OaDBiai  MalviUe  never  pohUahad  any  accoaat  of 
ih  iliimrinii.arfdwyia»oM  maat  pnhaUflwfa 


!  Aa^  wmM  mart  pnhaUjr 
been  lose  to  the  world,  had  he  not  found  in  M.  De  Luc, 
ef  Geneva,  nephew  of  the  late  distinguished  philoeo- 
abar  of  thai  name,  a  person  eminently  qoalifiea  to  un- 
tHtaka  tba  taak  which  ha  bimaalf  daeUned,  and  even 
■BtiiiaPy  to  improve  upon  hi*  labeoa.  The  very  able 
uhI  learned  work  which  that  gentleman  publiahed  at 
Gaoeva  m  1B18,  entitled  Hutoire  du  Ptmtag*  de» 
MIftg  ]Mr  AmmMf  coataina  a  very  full  aad  elear  ra> 
port  of  tka afaaanaliaaa of  GonerBl  Melville,  stupporird 
by  aigOMBla  aad  by  evidence  eniirelv  onguial,  and 
vbieb  orost  be  admitted  by  ever^  candid  and  judicioua 
toHM  bp  flMC  and  «OBclaNva.  ▲  aaeond  edition 
aflMi  tM^hm  fiMAtA  in  1815,  aouMaimbly  aug. 
mented  "  {Thtitrtatim  on  Ou  Passage  of  Hannibal 
ater  du  Alfs,      Wtckkam  and  Cramer,  yrtf.,  p.  xi., 

a)  In  the  work  bereqpMlad,  ttaraute  which  Han- 
ia  coDcetved  to  have  taken  is  stated  as  follows : 
after  crnssing  the  Pyrenees  at  Bellagarde,  he  went  to 
Ni«rrte«,  through  Perptgnan,  Narbonne,  Bexiers,  and 

^omibto  in  the  amet  Hack  of 
Vmb  Nunaa  ho  maialwd  to 
jne,  which  be  crossed  at  Roquemaurc,  and  then 
tba  river  to  Vicnne,  or  possibly  a  little  higher. 

g  across  the  flat  coantiy  of  Dao- 
i  thaoadb  wUefa  tbeiiver  makas 
■ft  l^ona,  be  tcjeiaad  k'mt  St.  Oenis  d'Aoaate.  He 
then  cnjssed  the  Mont  du  Chat  to  Chamber)-,  joined 
Um  Isere  at  MaetiueiUan,  ascended  it  aa  far  as  Scez, 
mtmmk  iM  Udk  St.  Beroaid,  and  deacended  upon 
Aocta  «r>d  Irr«a  by  the  banks  of  the  Doria  Baltea. 
After  halting  for  some  time  at  Ivrca,  he  marched  upon 
Torin,  whicn  he  took,  and  then  prepared  hinwalf  fat 

tba  Romana  (fnf^f.  nit, 
'  Iirtllo  9t.  Dwiiiitt,  Ibma, 
it  dwaid  be  remeabered,  the  communication  between 
ibi  ealiev  of  the  Jsere  uid  that  of  AosU.  It  is  situa- 
ad  o  little  to  the  aoolh  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  the 
•Mt  northerly  of  the  pasaages  ef  that  division  of  the 
Mf»  which  mna  from  north  to  south.  In  corrobora- 
tion ef  the  tbeorr  which  assigns  the  Little  St.  Bamaid 
I  of  Hanmhal,  ma j  ba  cimd  a  vaiy  ■•bto  » 


Review  tt>r  November,  1826.  This  theory,  however, 
lias  been  attacked  in  a  recent  publicalion  (HannibaTt 
Passage  of  the  Alps,  hy  a  Member  of  the  Untversitp 
of  CifAiWfiiL  tbo  aoihor  of  which  cootenda  for  iho 
paasagc  Over  Moole  Viao,  where  the  Maritnne  Alpa 
terminate.  Hia  arguments  are  far  from  concltiaive. 
The  passage  by  Mont  Cenia  has  also  found  many  ad* 
vocates,  the  moat  distinguished  of  whom  ia  Mamoit 
This  learned  scholar,  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  hia 
Geography  of  Ancient  Italy,  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  Alps  and  the  various  paaaea  by  which  they 
were  focmnlj  tiaveiaed,  «piiaaaaa  bia  baUaf  that  ilao- 
nibal  woaaad  the  gioat  diun  bj  the  note  of  Moot 
Cenis.  In  forming  his  opinion,  ho  appears  to  have 
been  solely  guided,  and  no  doubt  moat  judicioualy,  bj 
the  narrative  of  Pdiybiiw ;  umI  be  pcofeieee  lo  mvo 
fonnd  the  dietancoa,  aa  sarva  in  tba  beat  modem  mapa, 
accurately  wroeing  with  the  atatament  of  the  Greek 
historian.  This  fact  is  open  to  dispute  for,  although 
the  route  of  the  Mont  Cenia  deviataa  at  firat  vaij  Uttto 
from  that  00  mibkAi  the  theory  reepeetiog  tbo  littlo 
St.  Bernard  ia  founded,  yet  the  immediate  descent 
upon  Turin  shortens  the  total  distance  very  consider- 
ably, and  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  up  150  milea 
from  the  first  ascent  of  tbo  Alps  to  tba  daaaoflt  at  Sof* 
sa,  withoat  very  mucb  Ofonaiing  the  aetoal  diatamtaa. 
Moreover,  it  cannot  bo  conceded  to  llic  learned  pro- 
fessor, that  the  plaina  of  Italy  can  be  seen  from  the 
summit  of  Mont  Cenia,  and  from  thence  only.  It  ia 
moat  certain  that  he  haa  been  misinformed  on  this  point, 
though  it  has  alao  been  maintained  by  others.  Even 
De  Saussure,  who  ascended  the  Roche  Michel  far 
above  tba  Uoaniso  of  tba  Gmido  Croii,  aoukl  not. 
MMoivolkofWM  fiom  that  obvatod  awuoit.  !Ilc 
Roche  Melon  is  the  only  point  in  this  vicinity  from 
which  it  ia  possible  to  have  a  view  of  Piedmont ;  but 
it  ia  not  acceaaible  from  the  Gnuade  Croix,  or  any 
pomt  in  Um  road  of  Mont  Cenia.  {Wiekkam  md 
Cnmer,  p.  173,  te^y.,  Sd  ed.)— It  reowkia  to  aay  a 
few  words  on  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  on  this  subject, 
aa  staled  in  his  "  Nota  swr  rouvrage  inliitiU  Constd- 
tnlimu  aur  PArt  de  la  Giwrre,*'  in  the  aecond  vol* 
ume  of  hia  Melanges  Historvpus.  In  these  notes  he 
gives  a  venr  concise  account  of  the  road  which  he 
eoocoivaa  Hannibal  to  have  taken,  and  which  is  as  foW 
bmo  t  ha  crossed  the  Bbom  o  little  below  Oianoab 
and  hi  (bar  days  reached  otter  thoooBflMMO  of  Um 
Rhone  and  Isere,  or  that  of  tha  Ihac  and  Isere,  set- 
tled the  affaiia  of  the  two  brothera,  and  then,  after  aix 
daya'  march,  arrived,  on  tha  ibimer  auppoaition,  at 
Montureillan,  and  from  thence,  in  lUBe  da]ra,ot  Soai^ 
by  tbe  passage  of  Mont  Cenia ;  or,  in  the  latter  caao 
if  be  arrived  at  Grenoble  at  the  eod  of  the  four  daya 
ba  vroold  laaeb  St.  Jean  da  Maoriennw  in  six  daya* 
■ad  Soao  m  oho  daya  iboio  \  finm  Soaa  he  mardied 
upon  Turin,  and,  after  the  capture  of  the  cily,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Milan.  The  teaaotting  by  which  Na{)oleon 
aopporta  his  hypothaw^  h  prinaifMly  founded  on  what 
tbe  French  call "  la  laMonib  b  goenob"  that  is,  H«i> 
nibal  did  thia  beeaose,  aa  a  militaiy  man,  he  ought  ti 
have  done  it  ;  and,  if  we  were  discussing  prospective 
opeiauooa.  there  is  no  doubt  thot  the  opinion  of  ao 
^eat  0  gcMfla]  ao  Na|wloMi  amold  be  almoat  eOBahi 
sire  ;  but,  in  reasoning  opon  the  past,  the  elements  of 
the  diacuaaion  are  as  opao  to  civil  as  to  military  wri- 
ten,  and  the  fionBar  are  quite  as  capable  of  conductin| 
an  argoment  kfbollr  ao  tba  latter.  Ifepoloon  faai 
of  aevaral  " 


been  guilty  of  aevaral  iuaiMiMwa  in  hb  ataleoMiA 

and  his  argument  is  conducted  in  that  dt  ridcd  nianiwi 
which  bears  down  all  opposition,  and  which  supposes 
that  whatever  he  says  mttat  be  right.  He  asaerta 
that  both  Polybius  and  Livy  atate  tae  army  to  bavo 
arrived,  in  thie  first  instance,  at  Turin,  an«]  he  loses 
aigfat  altogether  of  the  detailed  narration  of  Polybius. 
The  author  npeo  «rboaa  wodt  ba  ia  rommentimr  adopta 
tha  paasage  of  iholdnb  01.  Ibni4,«hbh  IbpdMB 
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refuse!  o  believe,  because  Hannibal  must  h»T«  been 
early  acquainted  with  the  retreat  of  the  RomaiM  to- 
ward* their  fleet,  and  would  not,  in  that  case,  have 
mrebed  lo  tiM  nonit  The  MpUcHitioo  of  all  tius  nuj 
(w  frotid  in  Ni^wteou's  own  i«ori* :  Lb  mucM 
d*Annibal  doptiis  Collioure  juaqq*a  Turin  a  et6  toute 
simple ;  elle  a  6V6  celle  d'un  voyageur ;  si  a  pris  la 
route  la  plmcooite/'  Hardly  so,  since  the  road  by 
Mont  Genevrc  was  shorter  than  that  by  Mont  Ceuia, 
as  he  himself  allows,  a  few  pa|;es  before.  Tn  a  word, 
if  we  had  no  historical  details  i  >  i;  i  ih  us.  i  Iion 
would  probably  b«  rwht ;  but  a»  we  profess  to  be 
foided  by  thOM  detain,  end  u,  from  hie  omitting  to 
notice  the  greater  part  of  thern.  he  appears  cuhtr  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  them,  or  to  have  beeu  unat»le 
to  make  them  agree  with  hi^  hypotbesia,  we  moat 
come  to  the  eoneuisiont  thet  what  he  eeye  leeU  upon 
no  proof,  and  it  to  be  laeralv  eoiMidend  H  (he  opinion 
of  a  ^rr^tt  general  upon  an  hypotbeticel  etee.  iWidc- 
ham  and  Cramer,  p.  188,  seqq.) 

Hanwo  (raeening  in  Punic  "  merdfur  9t  **«Hild"), 
I.  a  comman(!pr  sf>nt  bv  the  Cartliagmians  on  a  vovage 
if  colonization  aoU  di»covcrv  alon;;  ihe  Atlantic  coast 


whom  the  Ltxita  deeeribed  aa  awifter  in  running  'mm 
borsea.  Having  procured  interpreters  from  then-,  we 
coasted  along  a  dt-scrt  country  towards  the  soQt'<  <wo 
deye.  Tbonce  we  proceeded  toweide  the  eee*  tim 
eeoneof  sdey.  H«rBweliBaiid,lnei«eceeofafl«» 
tain  bay,  a  small  iiiiand,  containing  a  circle  of  ^ve  sta- 
dia, where  we  aettl^  a  colooy,  and  called  it  Gome. 
We  judged  from  our  voyage  that  this  place  fay  iam4i^ 
reel  line  with  Carthage ;  wt  the  length  of  our  »oji^ 
from  Carthage  to  the  Ptlhm  wes  equal  to  that  from 
the  Pillars  to  Ctrnc.  Wc  then  came  to  a  laiie,  which 
we  reached  by  iMuliiig  up  a  large  river  called  Clare  lea 
This  lake  bad  three  ialanda,  leiger  than  Cerae  ;  horn 
whirh,  rTOf  r-nl  I  Hi,'  a  flav's  ;;nrl,  w<>  camc  to  the  exlrem- 
uy  ot  uh-  idkr,  -liiit  '.'.a^  overhung  by  Urge  mouot 
atoa,  inhabit*  (i  :  y  s  ivaijr  m-  clothed  in  skins  of  wild 
bee*l«i  who  drove  u«  ewey  throwing  mobm,  and 
hinderad  ve  from  landii^.   Setting  tbence,  wm  came  l» 

another  river,  that  was  large  ariJ  broad,  and  full  of 
crocodilen  and  nver  iiorses  ;  wlieuce  rcluraiog  baciit  wc 
came  again  to  Ceroe.    Thence  we  sailed  towarda  the 

south  twelve  day*,  coasting  the  shore,  the  whole  oj 
which  18  inhnbiiod  by  Kihiojnans,  who  would  noi  wait 


of  Africa.    Tnis  expedition  is  gctterally  supposed  to  '  our  approach,  but  fled  Irom  u».    Their  ianf^juac^c 


was 

not  intelligible  even  to  ttic  I^xitK  who  were  with  ua. 
Towarda  Uie  last  day  wc  approached  oorm  UTg9  BMMnt* 

uiiis  1  ivi n  1  with  trees,  the  wood  of  wlm  h  switt- 
ActnieJ  uid  variegated.  Havmg  Milled  b ,  ihcsv  mount- 
ains fflff  two  days,  we  came  to  an  immense  opcmingof 
the  sea ;  on  each  aide  of  whicht  towards  the  coniineni, 
was  a  plain  ;  from  which  we  saw  by  night  fire  arising 
at  intervals  in  all  directions,  cither  tnorc  or  less.  Hav- 
ing taken  in  water  there,  we  sailed  forward  five  daja 
near  the  land,  nntil  we  oame  to  a  large  bay,  which  oar 
interpreters  infonnef)  •!« 'va.^  callrd  ihr  NVrstern  Horn. 
In  thin  was  a  large  island,  and  iti  the  inland  a  »ait-watet 
Uk( ,  and  in  this  another  island,  where,  when 
landed,  wc  coold  diwover  nothing  io  the  dayt 
rept  trees ;  but  in  the  night  we  eew  many  firee  twn- 
111^.  and  heard  the  sound  of  pi[X'c,  cymbals,  drums,  and 


hare  taken  place  aboot  670  B.C.  Gail,  however, 
plaeee  it  between  688  and  580  B.C.   {Oeogr.  Gr. 

Min  ,  vol.  1,  p  S2  )  On  his  return  to  Carthage,  Han- 
no  deposited  an  account  of  his  voyage  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn.  A  tranalatton  of  thia  account  from  die  Funic 
into  the  Greek  tongne.  haa  come  down  to  ds  ;  and  its 
authenticity,  attacked  by  Dodwell,  has  been  defended 
by  Houtrainvillc  {Mm,.  Arml.  df.t  Insrr.,  <Vc.,  vol  26, 
Vi),  Falconer,  and  others.  Gail  also  declares  in  its 
frvour,  though  be  admite  that  the  nairatire  may,  and 
probnblv  does,  contain  many  wilful  deviations  from  the 
truth.  III  accordance  with  the  jcsloua  policy  of  the  Car- 
thaginians 111  misleading  other  nations  by  erroneous 
•tatemente.  The  title  of  the  Greek  work  is  as  follows ; 
Kv¥Uvaf,  Keyiyiy^ein'aiy  ^aat}Ju^^  fIfp<V?.ovc  tCiv 
vtrlp  rttf  *Hpo^?  /''i  f  nrrj'/  nr  Ai^n-KiJi'  Tr)r  y^f  fitpuv, 

h>  Kai  uvi9^Ktv  iv       roi>  KfHmm  rificvn.    "The]  confused  shouts.    We  were  ihen  afraid,  and  our  di- 


Voyage  of  Hanno.  commander  of  the  Carthaginians, 
round  the  parts  of  Libya  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, which  ho  de|>osited  in  the  temple  of  Saturn  " 
^Vuh  regard  to  the  extent  of  coa^t  actually  explored 
by  this  expedition,  aomo  remarks  have  been  offered  io 
anotlier  attiele  (eid.  Africa,  col  2,  p.  80) ;  it  renains 
but  to  give  an  English  version  of  ihe  Periplus  itself 
— '*  It  was  decreed  by  the  Carthaginian*,"  be|||iii8  thii 
narrative,  "  that  Hsnno  should  undertake  a  voyage  be- 
yond the  Piilaiaof  Uerculaa,  and  found  Libyphcenieian 
eitiee.  He  eailed  aeeonKngly  with  sixty  ships  of  fifty 
oars  (Mch,  and  a  itodv  of  im  n  and  women  to  the  num- 
ber ot  thirty  thouiiand,  and  pruvisions  and  other  neccs- 
aaties.  When  we  had  passed  the  Pilhun  on  our  voy« 
ap^,  and  had  sailed  bevtind  them  for  two  dav?*,  wc 
founded  the  first  city,  wtiicb  we  named  Thymiaienum. 
Below  it  lay  an  extensive  plain.  PioeeediDg  thence 
towards  the  west,  we  came  to  SoloMti  a  pnunontory 
of  Libya,  a  place  thickly  covered  with  treee,  where  we 

erected  a  temple  to  Neptune  :  and  airain  firoceeded  for 
the  space  of  half  a  day  towards  the  coast,  until  we  ar- 
itred  at  a  lake  iym?  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  filled 
with  obundaitce  of  large  reeds.  Here  elephant'*,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  wild  beast*  were  leeditig. 
Having  pa^iHed  the  lake  about  a  day's  sail,  wc  founded 
citioa  near  the  tea,  celled  Cahcontteoe,  and  Gytte,  and 
Acre,  and  Melittt,  and  Annhye.  Thence  we  came 
to  the  ereat  river  I.ixus,  which  flows  from  I-ibva  On 
Its  bank.i  the  Lixita*,  a  shepherd  tribe,  were  feeding 
flocks,  among  whom  we  continued  some  time  on 
fhendW  terms.  Beyond  the  Lixitai  dwell  the  inhosf)! 
aWe  Ethiopians,  who  pasture  a  wild  country  intersect- 
ed by  large  mountain-",  from  which  they  say  the  river 

lixas  flows.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountaina 
lived  Ike  Tiraglodfto,  nan  af 
«4 


miners  ordered  ua  to  abandon  the  iaiand.  Sailing 
<]iii(  klv  away  thence,  we  passed  a  country  burnintj  witb 
fires  and  perfumes,  and  streams  of  fire  »iippli»  d  Iroro 
it  fell  into  the  sea.  The  country  vvas  iinpaj^sable  on 
aeeoont  of  the  heat.  We  aailed  quickly  thence,  bet^f 
maeh  terrified  $  and  paaeiiw  on  for  four  days,  we  dia> 
covered  at  night  acountry  full  of  fire  In  the  middle  w  as 
a  lofty  fire,  larger  than  the  rest,  which  seemed  to  touch 
the  stars,  when  day  came,  we  discovered  it  to  be 
a  large  hill  called  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods.  On  the 
third  day  after  our  departure  thence,  having  sailed  by 
those  streami  of  fire,  wc  arrived  at  a  bay  called  ihe 
Southern  Horn ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  an  iaiand 
like  the  ftrmer,  bavin;  a  lalte,  and  m  ihie  XSkm  aaotbar  . 
island,  full  of  savage  people,  the  gmtc  r  p-*'-  -^f  whom 
were  women,  whose  bodies  were  hairy,  and  wliom  our 
inlefpl«ten<  called  Gorilla.  Though  we  pursued  the 
men,  we  could  not  aaiw  any  of  them  ;  but  all  iled 
from  us,  escaping  over  the  preripicea,  and  defendirtg 
themHelves  with  stones.  Three  women  were  however 
taken ;  but  they  attacked  tiieir  conduclora  with  tbea 
teeth  and  hande,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  open  tm 
accompany  us.  Having  killed  them,  wo  flayed  thrrn, 
and  brought  their  skiun  with  us  tu  Carihage.  W  e  did 
not  sail  farther  on,  our  provisions  having  failed  us."— > 
The  atreama  of  Sie  alluded  to  by  HboM  are  con* 
jeetnred  to  have  been  Dething  more  than  the  bnmia^ 

of  the  ilrv  licrbage  ;  a  practice  which  takes  p^ace, 
more  or  leas,  in  every  conntry  viHMted  in  the  waini 
climates,  and  where  vegetation  is  eleo  muk.  lie  t» 
king  tlie  appearance  of  a  rirrr  of  fire,  running  into  the 
sea,  IS  accounted  for  from  tiie  more  abtindant  bcrtmgo 
of  the  valleys  or  ravines  ;  which,  as  Bruce  observw, 
are  ahaded  by  thw  depth,  and  rMoata  green  Um  Vao^ 
eet  Coua^nently,  being  the  Im  bniMd.  |W 
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will,  at  tKjt  p^ncJ,  be  confined  to  the  hollow  parts  of 
tihe  couotiT  on); ;  and,  when  fired  from  «bovei  will 
luvr  the  upeannce  of  TiTcts  of  fire  Tunning  towuds 

the  »ea  The  sJvcnturc  of  the  hairy  women  presents 
much  iem  tiitficuky  than  (ltd  the  others ;  since  it  )s 
Weil  kiioira  that  a  species  of  ape  or  baboon,  agreeing 
deteriptton  with  thoso  of  HaDno,  i»  fouod  in  the 
Dter  nfemd  to,  ivbich  appears  to  hvn  been  neaT 
Sierra  Ltone  Nor  did  the  uncq)rt'tcrs  call  them  irom- 
rf.  hn'.  ijiirtUa  :  meaning  oo  doubt  to  describe  ^m*, 
v.d  not  human  creatures  possessing  the  gift  of  speech. 
{Rennell,  Qeogr.  of  Herodotus,^.  720,  seqq.) — 11.  A 
CaitkuMr">i*n  commander,  who  aspired  to  the  sorer- 
c'^ntv  in  h;<  naiivi-  city     llis  dt-sign  was  dis<  mm  n  1, 

•ad  be  Uwteopon  retired  to  a  fonreaa,  with  80,000 
tfCDfld  flbvM,  Ml  wca  taken  and  ppt  to  death,  with  hie 

•on  ir.i  a71  his  relations  {Junfin,  21,  4^ — ITT.  A 
corani Jiatitjr  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sicily  along 
with  Bomjicar  (B.C  310).  He  was  defeated  by  Agath- 
•rise,  atihoogh  he  had  45,000  men  under  bis  orders, 
•ad  hb  eppeoent  only  ihoot  14,000.  (Justin,  22. 6.) 
—IV  A  Cirihaginian  commaitder,  defeated  by  the 
Rootaos  near  the  il^ades  Insii!!«'(R.C.  242).  On  his 
man  home  be  me  pat  to  death.— V.  A  leader  of  the 
fcrtion  at  Carthtge,  op[y<^»-r?  (  >  the  Barca  famity.  Ho 
TOtrd  for  sum  ndtring  liaiuniui  to  the  foe,  alter  the 
ro:tj  of  Sagnntum,  and  also  for  rcfii»iir)g  succours  to 
tkit  couuQwder  aiter  the  battle  of  Cannc.  {Liv  ,  21 , 
0— H,  «,  It.>— Vr.  A  Canbaginian,  who,  wishing 
to  pass  for  a  god,  trained  tip  some  hirds.  who  wore 
taugtit  by  him  to  repeat  the  words,  "  Hanno  is  a  god." 
He  ontv  succeeded  in  rendering  himeelf  ridicnloae. 
r«r.  Hut.,  15,  32.) 
HaBMoToe.  an  Athenian,  who,  together  with  Aris- 
togiton.  became  the  cause  of  the  OTerthrow  of  tlic 
P»'»tTsti4i  The  names  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
|nnn  hirt  oecD  immortaliied  hy  the  ignorant  or  prej- 
adiced  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  :  in  any  other  hi*- 
iwy  tbey  woulti  perhaps  hare  been  consigned  to  ob- 
h»K)Q.  and  would  certainly  nercr  have  become  the 
(hcinea  of  jWMnmic.  Aristogiton  was  a  citizen  of  the 
auMe  lairit ;  Humodfos  a  youth  distinguished  by  the 
cor^;.^nf-sl  of  his  person.  They  were  both  sprung 
ftous  I  t^ose  supposed  to  hare  been  of  Phoenician  ori- 
fin,  were  {Kfbipe  remotely  allied  to  one  another  by 
blood,  and  wvie united  by  ties  of  the  closrst  inihnHcy 
Theyeodihad  reeeived  an  outrage  from  Hipjsarchus, 
which,  in  a  better  state  of  !»ocicty,  would  have  been 

deMped  the  gn>ii9c-st  that  could  have  been  oflered  bim : 
il  iwsed.  however,  not  so  moeh  the  teaentinent  aethe 

f^Mff  of  hi'^  fnrnd,  Hijiparchn?  should  ahnse  his 
power,  to  repeat  and  aggravate  the  msult  But  Hip- 
P«rrbn«.  whose  pride  bad  been  wounded  by  the  con- 
dect  of  Hamodios,  coatenicd  himeelf  with  «  leas  di- 
i«t  node  of  revenge  ;  an  aifiont  aimed  not  at  his  pct- 
m-i.  b  ;t  at  the  honour  of  his  famdy.  Bv  bis  orders, 
tbr  vHiex  of  HarmodiDs  was  lofiled  to  take  part  in  a 
^->^>ion,  at  bearer  of  one  of  the  sacred  veesels. 
wben,  howetet,  she  presented  herself  in  her  festal 
dlcae.  the  wae  poblicly  rejected,  and  dismissed  as  un- 
worthy of  the  ho;iour.  This  in.«ult  stung  Harmodius 
to  the  qatck.  atHi  kindled  the  mdignation  of  AriatOgi* 
ton.  Tbey  revived  not  only  towaah  it  ont  with  ttw 
Mood  of  the  offender,  hut  to  eti^ge  in  the  desperate 
eoterpri»e.  wbtcb  h»d  alreadv  been  suggeatedl^  dilTcr- 
enr  motives  to  the  tbotighla  of  Arietogiton,  of  0»er- 
throwing  tbe  nbQg  djnaa^,  Tbey  communicated 
Aeir  plan  to  a  few  Mei^e.  who  promised  their  assist 
ir.r,-  ;  b>jt  thev  hor-itl  that,  as  soon  a.s  the  first  blow 
th0«itd  be  str^ick.  thev  would  be  joined  by  numbers, 
who  woold  foyfijIlT  «iie  the  opportunity  of  iccovcring 
tbcT  freedom.  The  conspirators  fixed  on  the  festival 
•f  th»  Panathenara  as  the  most  convenient  season  for 
effrctir.jT  their  jMirpose  This  festival  was  celebrated 
wiib  a  pzocesaioo.  in  which  the  ciiitena  inarched  armed 
•i*        mid  AWdi,  ««4  WMliwMily  oecaeioom 


which,  in  time  of  peace,  they  could  asscmlde  under 
arms  without  exciting  suspicion.  It  was  agreed  tliat 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  should  give  tbe  signal  by 
stabbing  Hippias,  while  their  fricm^Rhrpt  oflThi.s  guari!-:, 
and  that  they  should  trust  to  the  general  dispositiou  m 
favour  of  liberty  for  tho  farther  success  of  their  under- 
taking. When  the  day  came,  the  conspirators  armed 
tbemeelvee  with  daggers,  which  they  eoneeated  in  the 
mvrtle-boiifihs  that  were  carried  on  this  occa.sion  H  it 
while  Hippias,  surrounded  by  bis  guards,  was  in  the 
suburb  called  the  Ceramicus,  direetmg  the  Older  of  the 
prorrs.«iion,  ono  of  the  conspirators  was  observed  to  go 
up  to  him,  for  he  was  easy  of  access  to  all,  and  to  en- 
tcr  into  familiar  conversation  witli  him.  The  two 
fnends,  on  seeing  this,  concluded  that  they  were  be* 
trayed,  and  that  oiey  had  no  hope  left  but  of  revenge. 
Thev  instantly  rushed  into  the  city,  and,  meeting  Hip- 
parcbuii,  killed  him  before  hjs  guards  could  come  up 
to  his  assistance.  They  however  arrived  in  time  to 
avenge  his  death  on  Harmodius :  Arislogiton  escaped 
for  the  moment  throogh  the  crowd,  but  was  aftervrard 
taken  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Hippias,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  tho  scene  of  his  brother's  mar- 
dor,  he  advanced  with  a  composed  conntenanee  towaide 
the  anned  procession,  which  was  vet  ipnorant  of  the 
event,  and,  as  if  he  had  some  grave  di^oourse  to  ad- 
dress to  them,  desired  them  to  lay  asi<ie  their  w  eapons, 
and  meet  him  at  an  appointed  pkce.  He  then  ordered 
his  guards  to  seiie  the  arms,  and  to  search  erery  one 
for  those  which  he  initjht  have  concealed  upon  his  per- 
son. All  wlio  were  found  wiih  dajrycfis  were  arrested, 
together  With  those  whom,  on  any  other  grounds,  be 
suspected  of  disafiection.  The  fate  of  Aristogitoe 
may  be  easily  imagined  :  he  was  put-to  death,  sccord- 
iiif»  to  some  autyiors,  niter  lortnrt!  had  been  applieci,  '.o 
wring  from  him  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  It  la 
said  that  he  avenged  himself  by  accusing  the  tmest 
friends  of  Hippias,  and  that  a  girl  of  low  condition, 
named  Lesna,  whose  only  crime  was  to  have  been  the 
object  of  his  alfection,  underwent  the  like  treatment. 
She  waa  aAerward  celebrated  for  the  constancv  with 
which  she  endured  the  most  eroel  torments.  (Heni., 
ft,  65  —/<f  ,  7,  lia.—Tkuq/d  ,  l,2f\  --Schol..  ad  he. 
— Id  ,  6,  54,  «eff.>— After  the  expulsion  of  llippias, 
the  fortunate  tjTanaicidea  received  almost  heroic  Mm- 
ours.  Statues  were  erected  to  them  at  the  puUic  ex- 
|)(  nse.  Their  names  never  ceased  to  be  repeated  with 
nfTictionato  admiration  in  the  convivial  son^s  of.Xthcns, 
which  assigned  them  a  place  in  the  islands  of  tbe 
Blessed,  by  the  side  of  Aehillee  end  Tydides  (i4fJke> 
iiiFus.  1.5.  p.  C>9^)  ;  and  when  an  orator  wished  to  sog- 
gcsi  the  idea  of  the  hiulif  st  merit  and  of  the  noblest 
services  to  tbe  cause  of  liberty,  lie  never  failed  to  re- 
mind his  hearers  of  Harmodius  and  Anatoaiton.  No 
ftlare  was  ever  called  by  their  names.  Praiareh  has 
preserved  a  smart  reply  of  Antipho,  the  orator,  to  Dio- 
nysius  the  elder,  of  Syracuse.  The  latter  liad  put  the 
question,  which  was  the  finest  kind  of  brass  t  "  That," 
replied  Antipho.  *'  of  which  the  atatucs  of  HartnoditM 
and  Aristogiton  were  made  "  He  lost  his  life  in  coo- 
sequence.  {Plut.,  Vtt  X ,  Orat .  p.  S\V.\.)  It  is  prob- 
able enovgh,  that  much  of  tbia  eotbusiaam  was  ^ttri- 
one  and  aitiitcial,  as  well  as  misplaced.  (TAtrheilRt 

Grrrrr.  \ nl  1.  ;i  67.  .ffyi/  ) 

Harmom*,  a  daughter  of  Man«  and  Venus,  wh« 
married  Cndinns.  (Hetiod,  TAfo/y.,  937.)  Tbe  ge- 
ne  ilogy  of  Harmonia  has  evidently  all  the  appearance 
of  a  physical  myth  ;  for,  from  Tx)ve  and  Strife  (i.  o  ,  at- 
traction  and  repulsion)  arise*  thr  on'r  r  <  r  fnxmnny  of 
the  oniverae.  {VhU.,de  h.  a  Os  ,'i»  —Ariit ,  I'ol., 
2,  «.-.TireIeier,  Kret.  Col.,  p  40.) 

Hakpauus,  a  general  of  Cyrus  He  revolted  from 
Astyages,  who  had  cruelly  caused  bim,  without  hia 
knowing  it,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  his  son,  becau  .  (  <  had 
disobeyed  his  orders  in  not  patting  to  death  the  miant 
—  'ar  llw  utwle  Cyraa.) 

ftTO 


Cyrus.  (Fid. 
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£UjipXi.u«,  i.  ao  earijr  aiul  favoured  frieod  of  Ale>> 
•adtr  the  Gmtt  Htviog  been  left  et  Bebjrleo  at  sa- 

traji  of  ihe  province;  and  treasurer  of  a  more  consider- 
able portion  of  the  empire,  he  abused  his  trust  so  gross- 
Ir,  that,  on  the  king's  return,  he  was  cotnpt  lied  to  flee 
UunQgh  fear  of  puniatuneat.  He  waa  accompanied  by 
aix  theoaanJ  aoldien,  and  with  theae  be  lanoM  in  La* 
cooia,  in  the  hope,  it  may  be  siippofod,  of  engaging 
tLa  Lacedemonians  to  renew  their  opposition  to  AI- 
eoMider.  Failing  then  of  support,  he  left  bis  may 
and  went  to  Athens  as  a  suppliant,  but  cenjriog  with 
him  money  to  a  largo  amount.  His  eavBe  waa  taken 
op  by  many  eminent  orators  hostile  to  Alexander  ;  and 
Demosthenes  himself,  who  had  at  first  held  back,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  espouse  it.  It  failed,  however ;  the 
Athenian.''  aJhrrcd  to  the  existing  treaties  ;  and  Har- 
palus,  being  obliged  to  quit  Athens,  carried  his  troops 
into  Crete,  where  he  perished  by  assassination.  It 
was  aaid  that  bis  gold  had  been  large^  diatiiboted 
among  his  Athenian  aupporters,  and  a  proeeeatioo  was 
instituted  ii^ainst  Demosthenes  and  his  associates,  as 
having  been  bribed  to  miscounsel  the  people.  They 
wecB  convicted  before  the  Aieopegae;  and  Deaooa- 
thenes,  being  fined  in  the  sum  of  50  talents  (about 
.SS.OOO  dollars),  withdrew  to  .£gina.  (Vid.  Demos- 
thenes.— Dtod.  Sic  ,  17,  108,  siiji^  ) — II.  An  a.strouo- 
nnu  of  Greece,  who  flourished  about  400  B.C.  He 
eometed  the  ejrele  of  Gleoelretae.  This  alterttioa, 
from  a  revolution  of  eight  to  one  of  nine  years,  was, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  eighty-second  Olymuiad,  again 
improved  by  MeiAii»  niw  increased  the  cycle  to  a  pe- 
riod of  ninet0BB  ytua.  {Vid.  Metoii.— X'ilrl  ie 
verifier  Ue  Datee,  vol.  9,  p.  ISS.) 

Hakpalv  E,  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus,  king  of 
Tbrtce.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  but  a  child, 
•ad  her  father  fed  bet  with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares, 
and  inured  her  to  martial  exercises,  intending  her  for 
.  his  successor  in  the  kingdom.  When  licr  father's 
kingdom  was  invaded  by  Ncoptolcinus,  the  son  of 
Achillea,  ahe  repelled  and  defeated  the  enemv  with 
manly  eootage.  The  death  of  her  iather,  which  hap- 
\H>h\.i  in  a  sedition,  rendered  her  disconsolate  ;  she 
fletl  Vie  avciety  of  mankind,  and  Uved  in  the  foresta 
opa^  plunder  and  rapine.  Evatj  ettenqit  to  aeevn 
bar  fwred  fruitless,  till  her  neet  awifkneea  was  over- 
coav  V  intercepting  her  with  a  net.  After  her  death 
the  nf>plc  of  tlic  country  disputed  their  rcs[)cclivo  right 
to  lAt  possessions  she  had  acquired  by  rapine,  and 
ganea  weie  aubsequently  instituted  aa  an  expiation 
for  her  dealb.  (J^giiu,  fak^  193.— Fwy.,  iBii^  1, 
321.) 

HiapocBATia,  an  Esyptian  divinitv,  repneented  as 
hoUing  ooo  fiog^  on  £•  lipe,  and  theano  OMunonlj 
dowwuMted  the  God  of  Sflence.  The  name  Harpoc- 

tates  is  said  to  designate  the  infant  Horus,  and  to 
mean  "Horus  with  aoft  or  delicate  feet"  {Har-vhon- 
krttet,  Har-phoch-rali  fhr-pokrat).  The  god  who 
bore  this  appellation  was  confounded,  at  a  later  period 
probably,  with  another  earlier  and  superior  deity, 
J'JUah-Sokan,  the  infant  Phtah,  equally  surnamcd  Po- 
i$mL  (Compare  JdtlmMkh  PanUt,,  1,  p.  845,  teqq. — 
Grmwr's  S^Mtft,  par  OuumuuU,  vol.  I,  pt.  S,  p. 
808.)  Porphyry  {dc  antra  iVympA  )  informs  us,  that 
the  Egyptians  worshipped,  under  the  synibol  of  silence, 
Ihe  aoQice  of  all  things,  and  that  hence  came  the  mys- 
terious statae  of  Haqworates,  with  the  finger  on  the 
mooth.  {Plul.,  ie  U.el  0».,  p.  27%.—Cmulant,  de 
la  Rdtmmt,  vol.  3,  p.  7i.) 

Uabpocratio.v,  Valofiiia,  a  grammarian  of  Alexan- 
diWt  aopposcd  by  some  to  be  the  aene  with  Ae  one 
that  'nstructed  L  Verus  in  Greek  ;  while  otliers  take 
him  >o  be  identical  with  the  Harpocration  of  whom 
■Motion  ie  made  in  a  letter  of  Libanius  to  Aristsnetus. 
Hoiwaa  the  author  of  a  Lexicon,  derived  principally 
toM  the  tec  Attic  oratora,  and  entided,  oo  that  ac- 
eoont,  ^itAv  Tfl»  iim  Avi^pwe.  ItJs^veiy  aa«&4 


wofk.  Harpocration  composed  also  another  work,  en- 
titled "A  collection  of  flowers,"  or  Anthology.  'Avtff. 
pCn>  mmiyuyn,  which  has  not  reached  us.  The  latcoK 
edition  of  the  Lexicon  is  that  published  at  Leipsie  io 
1824,  2  vols.  Svo,  by  an  anonsmoiis  editor  Many 
^acea  in  Haniocralioa.are  corrected  by  Toup  iJumtnr 
daliomee  m  Sitidam,  efe.,  vol  4,  ed.  Bmrgea^  mod  bf 
Srhlousner  (Obsrrv.  in  Harp.  Lex. — FricdetMnn  und 
Secl/odc'a  MuccU.  Crit.,  vol.  2,  pt.  4,  p.  744,  s£<f  •)• 

Harpyia,  winged  nonalers,  who  had  female  facea^ 
and  the  bodies,  wings,  and  claws  of  bixda.  Thof 
were  three  in  nomMr,  Aillo,  Ocyviu,  and  <7le£cno 
daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra.    They  were  sent  by 
Juno  to  plunder  the  tables  of  Phineus,  wheiHie  they 
were  driven  to  the  iaiands  called  Strophadoa  by  ZetitM 
and  Cala'is.    {Vid  Phineus  )    They  emitted  a  noi- 
some Blench,  and  polluted  whatever  they  touched.  Vir- 
gil iotroduoes  them  into  the^Eneid,  as  plondcnng  the 
table  of  J^amu  and  his  coa^wnioas,  whoa  that  Imio 
toQched  at  the  Straphedee;  and  mkoe  Celaoo,  one 
of  their  number,  predict  to  the  Trojan  leader  the  ca- 
lamities that  await  him.    {JEn.^  3,  210,  teqq.) — The 
Harpjee  aioootliing  mote,  in  Iwl,  than  persoiuticattooa 
of  the  storm-winds,  and  they  appear  clearly  as  such  in 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.    The  former  ssys 
nothing  of  their  shape  or  parentage ;  the  latter  ^ays 
(hat  tMy  weie  aiaters  of  Iria,  daugbtera  of  Tiiauoias 
and  Eleetra,  owtft  ee  Urde  or  ae  the  blasU  of  wrind. 
{Thtop.,  267.)    Their  names,  according  to  him,  are 
AtUo  and  Ocypcte.    Homer  says,  that  Xaiiihus  and 
Balias,  the  ateeds  of  Achilles,  were  the  oflr»priiig  of 
Zephyrua  by  the  harpy  Peiargt  {Sw^t-footi.  Viigil 
gives  CelBno  as  the  name  <tf  the  tbira  of  tneae  moo' 
sters. — To  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  the 
terrors  of  the  storm  were  intimately  associdted  with 
the  idea  of  powerfid  and  active  demons  directing  its 
blasts.    Hence  the  names  bestowed  on  these  fabulous 
creations.    Thus  we  have  the  Harpies  or SneUckcrs," 
from  dpira(ut  in  allusion  to  the  storm-winds  seizing  a 
vcaeal  and  hoRyioS  it  away  i&oa  ita  course ;  so  alse 
the  faidivtdoal  appdhtiaos  of  the  tliNO,il<ito,  **  a  toB' 
pest;"  Ocypete,  "swift-flyer;"  and  Cclano,  "  gloom  " 
The  mixed  form  commonly  assigned  them  was  the  ad- 
ditiOD  of  a  htar  ege.    (On  the  subject  of  the  Harpies, 
compare  Sa!mas.,  ad  dedic.  Stat.  JUgUl.,  p.  96,  241. 
— Spanheim,  de  usu  rt  prat.,  num.  1,  p-  260,  scijq. — 
HiLsdikc,  de  Vasculo  Locris,invento.  p.  17 — Crcuzer, 
C<mment.HeradiU.tJ^^%,»eqq.)  M-LeClerchsascu- 
rione  thoogb  on  feooaed  kheoiy  lespecting  tbo  Harpiea. 
He  supposes  thcni  to  have  been  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
which,  after  they  had  laid  waste  Dithynia  and  Papbfam- 
nia,  produced  a  famine  there.   According  to  him.  the 
word  arba,  of  which  he  maintaine  thai  of  i^rmf  ie  fona- 
cd,  signifies  a  (octw/;  andaatheiMfthvnBdmf«MCOiiit> 
tr)'  of  them,  having  driven  them  as  far  as  the  Ionian 
Sea,  where  they  perished,  it  waa  fabled  that  the  soaa 
of  Bona*  bad  put  them  to  flight.   Among  manjr  aclMr 
objections  to  this  explanation,  it  may  suffice  to  urge 
but  one  here,  namely,  that  the  scene  of  the  adventore 
of  King  Phineus  is  placed  by  the  pOAaia  Tbaco. 
never  in  Asia.  (Fid.  Anooaats.) 

HaBntrldae,  called  ebo  Bznevfosa,  a  claae  ol 
priests  at  Rome,  who  examined  the  victims  and  their 
entrails  (ex/a),  and  thence  derived  omens  respecting 
the  future.    They  diined  alio  from  the  flame,  smoke, 
and  other  circumstances  attending  liie  aacrifice.  II 
the  victim  came  to  the  altar  without  reeiatance,  stood 
there  quietly,  fell  by  one  stroke,  bled  freely,  dtc,  the»e 
were  Caveoiable  aigna.   If,  on  the  other  haaid,  the 
victbk  stragi^ed,  orbnke away  ftom  tboeo  who  wera 
leading  it;  if  any  part  of  the  entrails  \*ere  want- 
ing, or  if  tbey  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  oxUciaUnA 
pnest :  if  the  Uver  Mn  dooblo ;  if  no  heart  at»p«aM«^ 
&c.,  all  these  were  ominooa  oi  enL  it  avill  mmijf 
be  perceived  from  thia  how  wida  odoor  waa  loft  te 
iavMiag^S      kmet  frnlMf  obo  maoooivlir  iho 
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kam^piCO  wtre  not  e?tccr;i' t!  s  i  hoiinuralOe  as  the 
AUgTin.  Wiita  Juhaa  (Ja^ar  dCiiuUtU  one  of  U)«U), 
RmpiWi  iDto  the  Kuate,  Ciccro  reprcsenia  it  as  an 
indigniij  1»  that  oidct.  Tbeir  art  wa»  called  Hanu- 
pictnt,  or  Btnupkitm  iueiplina,  and  wa*  dcrivad 
■.-c:!i  KtfiiXia,  wbfiice  haruspica  wt  re  ofii  ti  ^cnl  for  to 
itoae  diwti^  the  earlier  {/«riods  of  hor  btalory.  I'hcy 
iHWt*wrf  aue  eaoie  from  ihe  East:  thua  we  have  lu 
.'■]v«>rtl  ••  Arv%tmuM  vcl  Conmagentu  haruspcx"'  (6, 
Uic  cailege  of  tbo  haruspiccM  was  instituted 
]f  Komnlus,  according  to  the  popular  belief.  Ul 
ekat  Bttnbat  it  cooaiated  is  uncvrtaip. — The  orduiary 
kntatiob  ef  the  tenns  harutpices  and  acHtfieet  make* 

tbc  (orii*er  consc  from  era,  an  nitar,"  ant!  spceio, 
**to  fkiaifiine"  or  "  observe  und  ibe  iatter  froiu  cjUa, 
**th*  fliinilf*'  of  the  viciitn,  and  speeio.  Donatua, 
howerer  (ed  Termu.,  Phmm.,  4,  '28),  ^tea  a  different 
ctymoiogj  for  HtriLspfi,  uainely,  from  haruga  (tbc 
name  tfl  iiostuL,  a  victim)  and  aptcio  'l'\mi  tbe  name 
uadf  la  aot  aa  Ktrooaa  otie,  a^cara  ver^  ovidciiily 
bam  tbe  IntripHa  BUimguit,  feood  at  Plaaurum,  in 
xhxH  the  words  ha-nt.rpex  fnf;;urial(Tr  are  rendered 
tSiUt  Tuscan  bjr  ttumjij  truinjl  pki-untac.  (MuUer, 
Etntker.  vol.  S.  p  13,  in  ruUis.)  A  critic  in  the  Halle 
Aig.  Lu.  JStU.t  18Si  (vol  'S,  PL  45),  coodemna  tfae 
dwivatKMi  6on  Aaratf  a,  and  deducea  the  itane  kmnu- 
ftz  from  .»  Tuscan  word  hrrt,  wliicli  he  makes  cquiva- 
icQl  to  haciA,  0!  Lit*!  (jn:uk  lecin  upof.  In  inscrip- 
tieas,  trespcx  and  arresptz  also  occar.  (Compare 
Crmzer,  ^paioUfc,  ftr  GuignuM,  vol.  9,  |».  467, 
*ff  f  ) 

HA^t>^uB4L  (meaning  in  Punic  '•  (whosr)  hc!p  (is) 
£4*1'),  L  a  CaittuAiiuan  general,  sod  of  Mago,  who 
■necwdaJ  to  tbe  liMs  and  glory  of  his  ftllior.   It  was 
d«  r  hi'i  conduct  that  the  Carthaginians  carried  the 
wkf  UiUi  i>A{dtaia.    He  received  a  wound  in  that  island 
wiucb  caused  his  death,  B.C.  420.    (fhuHn,  19,  1.) 
— U.  Soa  of  tbe  (woccdiag,  laado  mv  apon  tbe  No- 
laidrajM.  tad  ftoed  Caithaso  fW>ni  the  tribnto  she  had 
c<^cn  c(>i!ip«  IU'd  to  pay  for  being  permitted  (o  establish 
bcnelf  OQ  tiw  coaat  of  Africa.   {juUtn,  19,  2.>->III. 
k  aoB  of  B«8iM,BcDi  into  Sieilf  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
crfc!  armT  to  oppose  the  Romans.    He  was  defeated 
uy  MtvcUjs,  liic  Roman  proconsul,  B.C.  251. 
drab«l  fled  to  Ldybonun,  but  was  condemned  to  death 
by  bia  eooatmMa  at  homo.   lli.  ^iul.y—lV.  Soa-in- 
bw  of  BaDMear,  diatiMiuabed  btmself  ondor  tbe  or- 
deia  of  tbst  jentral  in  the  war  with  Numidia.    On  tin* 
tbe  doUb  oi  ms  fatber-in-law  be  was  appointed  com- 
tmmim,  and  caaiod  oa  military  opemtiona  in  Sftaia 
during  eight  yeart.    He  ledoefNl  toe  greater  part  of 
this  coantry.  and  goremed  it  with  wisdom  and  pru- 
J.-n  r     He  tbur>dcd  Carthago  Nova  (Carihaijaia). 
Tbe  Romaaa,  wishing  to  put  a  stop  to  his  succesaea, 
*  ndt  a  tiookif  orilb  Carthage,  by  which  tbe  lattar  bound 
br:>vlf  r.ot  10  carry  hrr  arms  beyond  •.ht-  Ihiriis.  Ilas- 
drtil^i  t4iih:'cUy  o'mivcd  the  teims  of  thid  cumpact. 
He  was  slain,  B.C.  330,  by  a  slave  who»u  master  be 

■■4  |wi  to  detfb.  (Ltr..  21.  i.^Pdyt,,  3, 1.— Id  , 
3,  l^'Ji.,  f,  1%.^U.,  10,  10.)— V.  Son  of  Hamil- 
car,  broogbt  from  Spam  large  reinforcements  for  his 
brother  HanniSa)  He  crosaed  the  barrier  of  tbe  Alps, 
and  amvtii  it^ij,  but  theconaob  Liviua  Salinator 
and  ClaodmsNeio,  hating  intercepted  the  tetters  which 
ae  iud  wnileo  to  Hannibal,  apprizing  hiin  of  Im  arrival, 
attacked  nun  tie»r  the  river  Sletaurus,  and  pavo  him  a 
tuaajiltte  defeat,  B.C.  308.  Hasdrubal  fell  in  the 
bMtlla,  sricfa  SftjOOO  af  hie  ttoops.  The  Romana  loet 
sbout  *fOOO  men,  and  made  .'>tOO  (trisoners.  The  lieaJ 
of  liasdrubai  was  sercred  from  his  hotly,  and  was 
lbio»n  a  few  da|fa  aftnr  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal. 
Before  attempting  to  enter  July  by  land.  Hasdrubal  at> 
tesapted  to  cross  the  aea  from  Spain,  bnt  was  defeat- 


son  of  Giscon,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  his  coxm- 
try  in  Spain  duiing  the  liuie  uf  Hautubal.  liemg  sec- 
onded by  Sypbaz,  he  afterward  carried  on  tbo  war 
against  the  Komana  in  Africa,  bat  wae  defcatc4i  by 
Scipio  He  died  B.C.  906.  {Lh.,  24,  41.~/<i.,  39. 
35. — Id.,  30,  5  )  —  Vn.  A  (^iftluyiinan,  snrnamcd 
"  Kid"  (La/,  liccdus),  an  opponent  oi  the  Barca  fac- 
tion. He  adviaed  iua  countrymen  to  make  p«:ace  with 
the  Ruiiians,  and  censured  the  irotiu.il  Um^h  uf  Han- 
uibdl  in  the  Carthaginian  senate,  alter  the  peace  was 
concluded. — VIII.  .\  Carthaginian  general,  who,  du> 
nag  tbe  aie^  of  Cartbage  by  tbe  Uooiana,  command* 
ed  an  army  of  30,000  men  wiihont  tho  walla,  with 
which  he  kept  constant'v  harassing  the  besiegers.  Be- 
ing compelled  at  last  to  take  refuge  with  bib  forces 
within  toe  city,  be  took  command  of  the  place,  and 
for  a  long  time  bravely  withstood  the  atucks  of  tbe 
Romans.  After  the  capture  of  the  city,  he  retired 
with  the  Roni.in  liiserlers,  who  had  no  qiiiirier'*  to  ex- 
pect, into  tbe  temple  of  ifscuUpiua  in  the  citadel,  ro* 
solved  io  hvay  hliaaelf  under  iu  mine,  taking  with  hin, 
at  (iio  samo  time,  his  wife  and  two  young  sons.  At 
length,  however,  having  secretly  left  the  temple,  he 
threw  himself  at  tbe  feel  of  Scipio,  and  supplicated  for 
life.  Scipio  frutted  liia  request,  and  abowed  bim  aa 
a  suppliant  to  the  deeertete  in  the  temf^.  Thoee 

desperile  men,  after  venting  against  torrent  of 

reproaches,  set  bre  to  the  temple,  and  pcn»hed  anud 
the  flames.  His  wife,  when  the  fire  was  kindling,  dis- 
played herse'f  on  (ho  walls  of  the  building  in  tbe  rich- 
est attire  she  was  ai  tlie  moment  able  to  assume,  and, 
having  upbraided  her  husband  for  his  cowardice,  slew 
her  two  sous,  and  threw  heraeif,  with  them,  into  tbe 
buniing  pile.    {Appian,  Bell.  Fnn.,  191.) 

HKBt.  the  goddess  of  Youth  ('Hff;/),  a  daughter  of 
Juptier  md  Juno.    Her  parentage  la  not  mcnttoned 
in  the  Iliad.    Ovid  calls  her  the  step-daughter  of  Ju- 
piter, in  allusion  to  the  fable  wbtcb  made  Juno  to  have 
conceived  her  after  eating  of  iettoce.    (Oe.,  Met.,  9, 
416.)    In  Olympus  she  appears  as  a  kind  of  ma  id- ser- 
vant i  she  hands  round  tbe  nectar  at  tbe  banqueU  of 
the  g«da  (JT.,  4«  9.— ITeyNe,  ai  Ue.) ;  aha  maliao  na4f 
the  chariot  of  Juno  (I! .  f',  ^'^'^X  and  she  bathes  and 
dresses  Mara,  when  his  wound  has  been  cured,  (jfl., 
6.  905  )    This  last,  however,  was  not  a  servile  olT»ce, 
since  tbc  daughter  of  MeatoK  leodem  it  to  TeleoMoboa. 
( Oi2.,  3.  464. )  When  Hereutoo  waa  tnnafaitod  to  tho 
^kies.  HelK- wn*  given  (o  him  in  marriage  ;  a  beautiful 
fiction,  by  which  the  venerated  sun-god  wa.t  united  to 
immortal  youth.    According  to  the  vulgar  fable,  Hebe 
was  dismissed  from  her  office  of  cup-beaief  in  Um 
skies,  aiMi  superseded  by  Ganymedce,  bccaoao  abo  had 
fallen  in  an  awkward  and  unbecoming  manner  while 
banding  amtnd,  on  one  occasion,  tbe  nectar  to  tbe 
KOda.    Honor,  bowovon  merely  says  that  Ganymedea 
was  carried  off  by  the  gods  to  be  their  cup-bcareir  {II., 
20,  234).  while  in  another  part  (4.  2)  be  rcpresenU 
Hebe  M  atill  punialcfing  to  the  gods.    At  Pblius,  in 
the  Peloponnesno,  •  goMeaa  fvaa  worabipped,  wbon 
the  ancient  Phltaeiane,  aecovdinf  to  Paoaaniaa,  caH 
Ganymede  (rdi  i  ufJtV;),  b\it  in  his  lime  she  was  named 
Hebo.    (PeitwtH  .  2.      )    Strabo  says,  that  Hebe 
waa  wotahipped  at  Pklms  and  Siejmi  under  tbe  namo 
of  Dia.    In  the  arts.  Hebe  is  repreeented  will  ^ 
cup  in  which  she  present*  the  nectar,  under  the  ifora 
of  a  cbmBliy  young  girl,  her  dress  adorned  wiih  rosea, 
uid  ercaring  a  wraalb  of  aowers.    An  eagle  often 
ttavda  by  her,  ae  at  tho  aide  of  Ganymodea,  which  she 
i»  caressing.    (Kn'r^hllei/'s  Mfthologf,  p,  llt.~Jfilt 
^cr,  Archaoi  der  Kunai,  p.  626.) 

Hltnos,  a  large  river  of  Thrace,  and  one  of  tbe 
most  considerable  in  Europe.    It  liaao  ID  the  OOOtnt. 

1 chain  that  separatee  the  plaino  of  Thrteo  froni  titt 
great  valley  of  the  Danube.   Thocydides  -a.;  '2.  96), 
Ifait  it  takM  iu  aomce  in  Mount  Soomius,  and  Fli«. 
« O  017 
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(4.  11)  in  Mount  Rbotlope  After  rcccivinp  several 
tributary  Ktre&ms,  it  fulis  into  tht  ^£gean,  near  the  city 
of  JSnui.  An  estuan.,  which  it  Toms  tt  its  mooih, 
was  known  to  H<>rodotiis  by  the  name  of  Stpntoris 
Palus  (2r<rvro/>t<Jof  Aluvt} — 7,  58. — Coinijare  I'hn., 
4,  11)  The  Hebnis  m  now  called  the  Maritza.  Dr. 
Clarke  foaod  tiie  Jfan/?a  a  broad  and  muddy  stream, 
maeb  swollen  by  nina.  (Travels,  vol.  8,  p  94,  Lon- 
don ed  )  Plutarch  (dr  Flue.)  alates,  that  this  r:vcr 
once  bore  the  name  of  Hbombua ;  aod  there  grew  upon 
ita  binlti,  perhapa  the  identickl  plant  now  eoiMtitating 
a  principal  part  of  the  commerrp  of  the  coiintn'  ;  hf- 
ing  then  used,  as  il  tit  uuw,  for  its  intoxicating  quah- 
ties.  It  is,  moreover,  related  of  the  Hebrus  by  Pliny 
(33,  4),  liktt  iu  atads  vim  anhferous ;  wad  Belon  has 
oonfirmad  tbli  obacrvalion,  by  atating  tbaC  tb«  inbabi- 
tants  annually  collcctrd  the  sar.d  for  the  ;»oM  it  con- 
tainod.  (Obscrvat.  en  Grece,  p.  63,  Fans,  1555.) 
According  to  tb«  ancient  mythologiste,  after  Orpbeua 
had  hcen  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thracian  Bacchantes, 
his  head  ;uid  Ivre  were  cast  into  the  Hebrus,  and,  being 
earned  down  that  river  to  the  sea,  were  borne  by  the 
wavea  to  Meibymna,  in  the  iaiand  of  Laaboa.  Hw 
Methymneana  miried  tbe  bead  of  die  nnfortanale  bavd, 
and  suspended  the  lyre  in  the  teinitle  of  Apollo  (Ovid, 
Met.,  11,  M.—PhtUrg.  ad  Vtrg.,  Gcorg.,  4,  533.— 
Euslaih.  in  Dionya.,  v.  536. — Hygitt.,  Attnm.  Ptet., 
8,  7.)  Servins  ndd.n,  thnt  the  head  was  at  one  time 
carried  to  ihc  bank  of  the  river,  und  that  a  strpenl 
thereupon  sought  to  devo  ir  u,  but  was  changed  into 
alone  {ad  Vtrg.t  Georg.,  I.  c.)  Dr.  Clarke  thinks, 
tbat  this  part  of  the  old  leg^end  may  have  originated  in 
an  appear^nrr  presented  by  one  ol'  ttiose  extraneous 
fossils  called  Serpent-stones  or  Amnumttn,  fouod  near 
this  rivtr.  {Travels,  vol.  8,  p.  100,  Laid,  td.)  At 
the  junction  of  the  Hebrus  with  the  Tonsns  and  Ar- 
dtscus.  OrttstcB  la  said  to  tiave  punticd  hiin.self  from 
bis  mother's  blood.    {Vid.  Orestias.) 

HscALcaU,  a  feativai  at  Atfaeoa,  in  honour  of  Jupi- 
ter Hecaleaitia.  It  waa  matitnted  Theseua,  in  com- 
rocmor;ilion  of  the  kindness  of  Hccaie  towards  him, 
when  he  was  goiog  on  his  enterprise  against  tbe  Ma- 
eedenian  ball.  Tfila  Hecale  waa  an  aged  female,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  while  others  referred 
the  name  to  one  of  the  borough  towna  of  ihv  Leon- 
tian  tribe  in  Attica.    {Sleph.  #.  t.—Plttt.,  Vtt. 

Th$*.—Cu»uUamUt  de  Eest,  Orae.,  p.  108.) 

HboXtjb  Fawok,  aeetebrated  temple  sacred  to  Hec- 
ate, near  Stratonicea  in  Caria.    {Straho.  060  ) 

HacATiKiTs.  I.  a  native  of  Miletus.  We  learn  from 
Soidaa,  «  v.  'EKaratoc,  that  hie  father^a  aame  was 
Hegesander;  that  he  flniiri>:he(l  about  the  sixty-fifth 
Olympiad,  during  the  reign  of  Diirms,  who  succeeded 
Cambysea  ;  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  ProtagOVas,  and 
tbe  firat  who  covpoaed  a  history  in  prose ;  and  that 
Herodotoawae  nmeb  indebted  to  his  writings.  Under 
the  word  'EX?.fh  t«o<",  Suidas  says  that  Hccalsns  flonr- 
tahed  during  tht*  Persian  wars.  Tbia  account  is  in 
part  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  who  telle  na  that,  when 
Aristagoras  planned  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities 
from  Daritis  (6,  36),  Hecaiaus,  in  the  fir»t  inst;ince, 
condemned  the  enterprise;  and  afterward  (.'i.  125), 
when  tbe  nnfortanale  eventa  of  the  war  had  demon- 
itcatfld  tbe  wtadom  of  hia  former  opinion,  ho  rccom- 
anended  .\ristafroras.  in  rase  lie  found  hiiii'f  If  under 
(be  necessity  of  quitting  Ionia,  to  fortify  soma  strong 
poettioo  in  the  island  w  Leroa,  and  there  to  remain 
quiet  until  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  of  reoc- 
cupying  Miletus.  We  learn  also  from  Herodotus  (2, 
143),  that  Hccatcus  had  visited  Egypt.  According 
to  Dioffenea  I.-aertiu-i,  Protagoras  flourished  in  iliv 
oigbty«nmrtb Olympiad  ;  consequently  Hecatasus  could 
not  have  been  hi-j  scholar,  as  Suid.is  supposes.  The 
Abb<S  8evin  {Mem.  it  VAcad.  des  Inscr.,  vol.  6,  p. 
472)  has  two  coniectqres  on  tbia  point ;  be  suggests 
the:  we  ahooU  ehU  lead  PjfthaiioiM  iBat^ 


tagoraa,  or  that  Suidas  has,  by  mistake,  said  of  th? 
Mileaun  Hecatxus  what  waa  true  of  another  Heca- 
taeua,  a  native  of  Teoe.  Voedoa,  ftom  misaadentmid- 

ing  a  passage  in  Diogenes,  rrrnneotisly  conceives  our 
Hecataru.s  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Heraclitua.  {De 
Hist.  Grtrc,  p.  439.)  As  regards  the  assertion  of 
Suidas,  alluded  to  above,  tbat  Hecatanie  waa  the  6rst 
prose-writer,  it  may  be  fematked,  that  the  lexicog- 
rapher is  not  altot^ethcr  consistent  on  this  point.  He 
asserts,  in  another  place,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
pevaons,  Cadmus  was  the  firat  that  wrote  in  Greeic 
prose.  I'nder  the  word  A^rpfK(-'^T;r,  he  divide*  ih.f  }ion- 
our  of  beiri;^  the  first  prose-wnlcr  between  Cadnics 
and  Pherecydcs.  Pliny  (2,  59,)  makes  Cadmus  the 
first  who  wrote  in  proae ;  but  in  aaotber  paaaage  (7, 
56)  we  find  tbe  following :  **  jVeaom  orsftoneM  em* 

dfre  PhrrrrytUx  Si/ri>i.'<  inslituit,  C yn  rr'^ia  crlatr , 
kisloriam  Cadmjis  Mtlesius."  Cadmue.  after  all,  ajp- 
peara  best  entitled  to  the  honoor  of  having  been  toe 
earlie.'it  flrecian  protf^^vrile r  — Bnt  to  return  to  He- 
cat.'rvi.'i  ;  the  references  to  his  works  are  numerous, 
and  show  that  he  was  a  very  voluminous  writer.  Bat 
daa  telle  ua  that  he  wnita  a  hiatory ;  Strabo  (17)  meq- 
'  tiene  it.  It  18  elaft  referred  to  by  Stepharrae  mider 
the  words  A/vi;  and  ♦dJlowo,  and  by  the  >cho]i3>t  on 
ApoUoniua  Hbodiaa  (1,  551).  Hecatcus  also  wrote 
a  genealogicel  worii ;  it  centafaied  eeveni  booica,  tbe 
first  and  second  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Stepha* 
iiu»  (j.  V.  Me?Ja. — .t  x<  'Aii^vat.—s.  v.  Xadicrin); 
the  second  by  Harpocruiion  (s.  v.  ddeA^fCc'^')  '< 
third  by  Athenseua  (3,  p.  148) ;  the  foortn  by  Stq»ba- 
nus  (s  r  Mvyiaoi. — *.  v.  Tpf/x/^17).  We  hare  tbe 
testiii.d  I',  if  .Strabo,  that  Hecata-iis  was  one  u!  the 
earliest  writers  on  geographical  subjects.  Agatheous 
roe  (p.  9,  ed.  Huds.)  eaya,  tbat  Hecataiw  e«nwcled  a 
map  of  the  world  which  had  lieen  delineated  by  .\naxi- 
mander.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  also  (22.  8)  meu- 
liona  him  as  a  writer  on  geographical  subjects.  (Mtu, 
Cril.,  vol.  1,  p.  88,  seqq  )  Whether  the  treatt«ea 
which  we  find  quoted  in  variooa  writers,  under  the  li- 
tit  s  of  V.if><.i-zr;r  Tfp/'iiVr^,  'A«Ti<if  "'"/'■' V?i7'TtC»  Aj6i'tj{ 
7rtpiTjyi}ai(,  Alyvmov  ireptTj-yijai^,  were  diatinct  wofin, 
or  p«ta  of  bis  larger  geographical  worir,  camtot  new 
be  ascertained  'fhc  remsrk  of  Sisidas  has  already 
been  cited  at  iht^  commencement  of  ihia  artKle,  that 
Herodotus  was  much  indebted  to  the  wiitingo  of  He>> 
catsns,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  vcrv  par- 
ticular account  which  the  latter  gave,  in  his  work  on 
Egypt,  of  the  history  of  Thebes,  was  the  reason  tbst 
Herodotus  says  comparatively  ao  Uttle  on  this  nMBeet* 
ing  topic.  {Vreuter,  SymMik,  vol.  1,  p.  940.)  Dio* 
nvsnis  of  flalicamassu'*  pr<ii-=e-*  the  simplicity  and  cl^r- 
iiess  whicli  distinguished  the  style  of  Hecatcus  TiK' 
fragments  of  this  writer  that  have  reached  otir  limes 
were  collected  bv  HreTiTer,  anr]  published  in  his  HtS'^ 
toricorum  Grtteorum  AnUi^uiss.  Frafrmtnta,Svo,  Hei- 
deth.,  1806.  .K  separate  edition  of  them,  to  which  it 
appended  the  Periploa  of  Scyiax,  waa  given  in  IWI, 
8vo,  by  Klausen,  from  tbe  mrlin  preae.  {Ho0mmmk, 
Lrr.  ttihliogr.,  vol  2,  p  ^31  V-II  \  nstivc  of  Ab- 
dcra,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  into  A«ie. 
He  was  a  diseiple  of  Pyrrho.  tho  head  of  the  Sceptie 
school  Tie  wrote  a  work  on  the  Antiquitiee*  of  tbe 
Jews.  Cited,  under  liie  Ittic  l\rpt  '\o\fMf,>v  0ifi?um;  by 
Origen  (Contra  Ceh.,  1.  p.  13),  and  under  tbat  of 
^Xov^aluv  IffTopia  i>y  Euaebraa.  {Pr^p,  Cvu,  lib.  S,  p. 
239,  ed.  R  Stepk  )  It  ia  from  tbie  worit  that  Ptntinx 
has  prescrvi  I  fur  'n  an  intercsiinp  extr.ict.  wit'n  wivf-h. 
however,  ho  cretlitB  Hecatxus  of  Miletus.  Clemeiia 
.Alexandrinus  (Strom  ,  5.  p.  717.  ed.  Peffer>  spceke 
of  a  work  of  ITec;itr»Mis'»i  on  .\brahnm  and  'Ftn'p'- 
which  18  probably  the  same  with  tlii?  one  just  tiieiUiotied 
Scaliger  (E/n*/.  115),  Eichhom  (fliW.  rfrr  Btblischen^ 
Lit^^mA,  A,  pt.  3,  p.  431),  and  others,  have  though, 
that  ihia  wmk  or  theae  wofka*  «f  which  Josephus  and 
Photina  (after  Diodoraa)  hav*  |iraaerved  m  «xiwt 
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ca'ioti  of  tht-ir*.  Sainte-Croix,  on  the  other  hand, 
Qnderukes  to  support  iheir  authenticity.  {Examen 
4u  Btunemt  d: AUzanire-U-  Grande  p.  668.)  It  ap- 
p«iii  however,  that  Hec»t»U8  of  Abden  acttullj  wrote 
•  wwk  on  Egypt,  for  Diodonis  Sicutus  (1,  47)  and 
PLurch  {Di  h  et  Oj  ,  p  143.  ul  WyiU  nf'  —cd. 
HiuU,  voiL  7,  p.  392)  boUi  cite  it.  The  fragmenla 
rf  HcciiMM  m  AMom  wava  pobliihed  by  Zorn,  At- 
ma.  IT30,  8to,  and  are  given  in  part  aUoby  Creuzer, 
m  hu  Hi»t.  Grae.  Annquut.  Fragm.,  p.  2H,  aeijq. — 
IIL  A  QSttve  of  Tcos,  supposed  lo  have  Bourished 
iboui  tbe  nioelteth  Oljmpiaa.  Compare  the  remarks 
of  Creozcr,  (tfii/.  Gr.  Ani.  Fragm.,  p.  6,  tegq.) — IV, 
A  native  of  Krttria.  who  wrole  Wt^a  'Sonruv,  "On 
lb*  vuiimia^oi  the  Grecian  ^eftaiQs  returuiug  from 
IVov.**  H«  w  awDiiMMd  by  PbitwchwiMN^  the 
histL  r  a  i<  of  Aksudcr.  (8dm,  Hut.  UU.  Gr.,  fol. 

HcciTK  ('Ejcan;),  the  name  of  a  goddess  in  the 
Urecun  mythology.    In  the  Tbeogony  of  Ilesiod  (v. 
411),  this  deity  is  mode  the  daughter  of  Pcrses  and 
Astena.    Bacchylides  speaks  ut  iicr  as  the  daughter 
of         whiie  MiMVfW  gate  her  Jupiter  as  a  sire  in 
plm  of  P«fM«.    {Sehoi  ad  ApoU.  Rk.,  3,  467.) 
Oihcr^  again  made  her  the  o.Tspriiig  of  the  Olyrnpian 
king  by  Phenca,  ihe  daughter  of  ^olus  (T«eis.,  ad 
Lfc .  nSO),  or  by  Ceres  (Schol.  ad  Theocrii.,  2,  12). 
.\ccording  to  Pherecydes,  her  sire  was  Arista  u.s 
[Sekai.  ad  ApoU.  Rk.,  I.  c.)    It  is  said  in  the  Tbtog- 
ofi;  (412,  stqq  ).  that  Hecate  was  hij^lily  honoured  by 
iopiter,  whQ  allowed  her  to  exercise  extooaive  power 
ever  Ian)  end  eaa,  and  to  ahai*  in  all  the  honoeis  en' 
joyrd  by       children  of  Heaven  and  Earth.    She  re- 
wwds  sacnbce  and  prayer  to  her  with  prosperity. 
Sbe  pfeiidea  over  the  deliberations  of  the  popular  as- 
«einblT.  over  war,  and  the  administration  of  jubtioc. 
She  gives  success  in  wrestling  and  horse  racing  Tliu 
Sherman  fvays  to  her  and  Neptune ;  the  herdsman  to 
ber  ead  Uetinee ;  for  abe  can  iocreaae  and  dimiBiah 
et  bar  w3L  Tbougb  aa  otdy  child  (in  coatiaat  to 
.Apolk)  «T,d  T>iana,  w-ho  have  similar  power),  she  is  hon- 
iMied  wuh  ali  power  aoioitg  the  itiKuurlalif,  and  i»,  by 
tbo  a|»poiatinent  of  Jopitcr,  the  rearer  of  children, 
whom  ftbe  has  brought  to  sec  tin:  Iiijht  o(  day. — This 
passage,  however,  is  plainly  an  lutcrpolatiou  m  the 
Theogooy,        which  it  is  not  in  harmony.    It  has 
aU  the  appearance  of  beioff  aa  Orphic  compoattioj), 
and  is.  perhaps,  the  ivotlt  of  Obit  notoriooa  foifer  Ono> 
raacriiu*.    (Goiiftn^,  ad  loc. — Thiersch,  uber  Ihsio- 
dt,  p  S4 — KagKtUy's  Mjfthology,  p.  66-) — Hecate 
IS  evidently  a  attuuM^finity  in  the  n^fbology  of 
the  Greeks.    It  woold  appear  that  she  was  one  of  the 
bortfal  class  of  deities,  transported  by  llc^iod,  or  Ui5 
interpolator,  into  the  Grecian  mythology,  and  placed 
habmd  the  pogolai  dmnitiee  of  the  dajr,  aa  a  being  of 
colier  esateoee.  Renee  the  rematfc  of  the  bard,  that 
J-iTi-^er  respected  all  the  prerogatives  which  Hecate  had 
enjoyed  previous  to  his  ascending  the  throne  of  his 
father.   Indeed,  the  sphere  which  Uie  poet  assigns  her, 
piacee  ber  out  of  the  reach  of  all  contact  witii  the  m  t- 
divinities  of  the  day.    She  19  nicalioucd  ueiUicr 
:n  the  f!i*d  nor  Odyssey,  and  the  attributes  assigned 
ker  la  cbe  mote  recent  poem  of  the  Aigpnauta  are  the 
•aeM  witb  tbew  ef  Preeerfrfna  in  Horner.  (Creaser, 
SvmbeiJU.  vol    1.  p  2,  —Goerrc.s, 

Siiftkcnff.,  rol.  1,  p.  254.  —  Hermann,  Handb.  tl>r 
a^tk  ,  voL  9;  p.  45.)  JaUonski  {Panth.  Jigifj'i  ]  re- 
fird*  Hecate  as  the  tunc  with  the  Euyp'.iau  Tith- 
rarabo.  Her  action  upon  nature,  htr  divursUieJ  aUri- 
bat«9,  her  innomerable  /vinctions,  are  a  mixture  of 
fhr^tcal,  aUworical,  and  pfaUoaopbical  tiaditiona  re- 
^pActiag  the  raekn  of  the  elementa  and  the  geoeratioR 
of  bti^.  He  cate  was  the  night,  and,  by  an  cxten- 
eww  of  this  idea,  the  pntnitive  night,  the  primary 
erfBMnt  of  eU  Ibiqp.  .  Sbewaa  the  moon^aod 


hence  were  eomeeted  with  ber  all  tboae  aeeeiaaiy 

ideas  which  are  grouped  around  that  of  the  moon:  she 
19  the  goddess  that  troubles  the  reason  of  men,  the 
goddeia  that  pfcaidee  over  nocturnal  ceremonies,  and, 
ronfequently,  over  magic;  hence  htr  identity  with 
Diana  for  the  Grecian  mytholog)-,  with  I.sis  lor^he 
Egyptian  ;  and  Ik  ace  iil.-o  all  her  cohmogonieal  aiin- 
butes,  assigned  to  lata  in  Egypt.  {Constant,  dt  is 
Religion^  vol.  4,  p.  139,  in  noti».)---At  regards  the 
etymology  of  her  name,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
most  probable  one  seems  to  be  that  which  deduces  it 
from  the  Greek  /Aur^,  the  feminine  of  fitaror,  deno- 
ting cither  "  her  that  operates  from  afar,"  or  "  her 
that  removes  or  dri\fcs  oli."  {Crcuzcr,  SymbMtk, 
vol  2.  p.  124.)  Expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
this  goddess  on  the  thirtieth  of  overy  month,  in  which 
eggs  and  young  dogs  formed  the  principal  objects. 
T\u:  remains  of  these  animals  and  of  the  other  oftVr- 
iiig^,  together  with  u  huge  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  co- 
mestibles, were  exposed  in  the  cross-roada,  and  called 
the  "  Supptr  of  Ikcate"  (*E*.urv;  dilmov).  The 
poorer  eL:>!>  and  the  Cymes  seized  upon  these  viands 
with  an  eagerness  that  passed  among  the  ancients  as 
a  mark  of  extreme  indigence,  or  the  kiweat  degree  of 
baseneaa.  (Compare  the  note  of  Hemsterhuis,  ad  Lt»- 
cian.  Dial.  Murt.,  \.~0p  ,  td.  Hip  ,  vol.  2,  p.  :397, 
seqq.)  Her  statues  were  in  general  dog-headed,  and 
wore  set  up  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  in  the  market* 
places  and  at  cross-roads.  It  is  probable,  ihdcc-d,  that 
the  du^-ljeaded  loxm  was  the  aucieol  and  mystfc  one  ol 
Hecate,  and  that  under  which  she  waa  worshipped  in 
the  m^ateriea  of  Samothrace,  wbera  Aom  were  immo 
hied  m  her  honour.  Hecate  bad  alsolier  mysteriea, 
celebrated  at  .E^ina,  and  the  establishment  of  which 
was  aserdiLd  to  Urpheus.  Another  uaine  of  this  god- 
dess* was  Brinw{{rom  jS/trfiu,  "  lo  rw4r").  This  seems 
to  liave  been  tiiietly  employed  to  denote  her  terrific 
uppcaxance,  especially  when  she  came  summoued  by 
magic  arts.  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  (ylr^.,  3,  1214, 
scqq.)  describes  her  as  having  ber  head  aunouoded 
by  serpents,  twining  through  orenchee  of  oak,  while 
torehes  llamed  in  her  hands,  and  the  infernal  dogs 
howled  around.  Lucian's  "  liar  of  the  first  magni- 
tude," Eoeratee,  gives  a  most  terrific  description  of 
her  appearance.  {Pkilopseud.,  22,  seqq.)  In  this 
character  she  was  also  sometimes  called  Empuia. 
{Eudocia,  147  )  These,  however,  were  evidently  lato 
ideaa  and  fictions.   iKdghUtji's  Mjfthoiogy,  p.  67.) 

HccATOMSoiA,  a  Ksttval  celebrated  in  honoor  of 
Jiiiio  by  'he  .\rgives  and  people  of  JCgmi.  ft  received 
its  name  from  exarov  and  iiov^,  being  a  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  oxen,  which  were  alwaya  oflered  to  the  god- 
dc^^s,  and  the  flesh  distributed  among  the  poorest  citi- 
zens.  There  were  also  public  games,  first  instituted 
by  Archinus,  a  king  of  Argos,  in  which  the  prize  waa 
a  shield  of  braaa  with  a  crown  of  myitle. — There  waa 
alto  an  annivenaty  aaerifice  called  bjr  Ihia  name  in 
I>aconia,  and  offered  for  the  preservation  of  the  ICQ 
cities  which  once  tlourished  m  that  country. 

Hkcatomphonia  (from  Ikotov,  "a  Aundred,"  and 
<^<)vivu.  "  lo  kilT').  a  solemn  sacrifice  offered  by  the 
Meb!.eiii;jus  to  Jupiter  when  any  of  them  had  killed  a 
hundred  enemies.  Aristomenes  is  said  to  have  otTi  red 
up  this  aaerifice  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  Mea 
senian  wars  agunst  Sparta.   (Poiteon.,  A,  19.* 

!Ti.i  iTOMPOi.l.v,  an  efiithet  given  to  Crete,  ft:ra  the 
hundred  cities  which  it  once  cojilained.  {Horn.,  27., 
2,  049.)  The  same  epithet  was  also  applied  to  I^a- 
ponia.  (.^.'rafio.  362. — Sleph.  Byz.,  s.  t.  'AfivKhu.) 
The  greater  part  of  these,  however,  were  probably,  like 
the  demi  of  Attiea,  nof  larger  tban  viUages.  (Fai 
Laconia.) 

HccatoitfVlob,  I.  an  epithet  applied  to  Thebes  in 

Kgypt,  on  acro\int  of  its  hundred  eatcs.  (Vid  remariw 
under  the  srticle  Thebaj,  I.) — iT.  Tho  inetropoUa  of 
Puthia.  and  rovd  iCMdence  of  the  Ar^acids,  aitoat^ 
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in  tiM  dtttriet  ofC^mlMne,  and  Mua^vmt  puA  of  Um  1 

province  of  Parthit-ne.  Tlie  name  is  of  Grecian  origin.  | 
probably  a  iranslation  of  tlie  uaiive  term,  and  bus  a 
figanUv«  alluaion  to  the  numerooa  rantaa  v^ch  di- 
verge from  this  place  to  the  adjacent  country.  D'An- 
vinc  makes  it  correspond  with  the  modern  Dcmegan. 
{Pltn  ,  6,  \b.—  Curt  ,  6,  2.—Ammian.  AforCitt.,  23, 
84  — Ptf/y4.»  10,  M^XHerf.  -Sie.,  17,  J»6.) 

HacATONfrin,  tmall  iatandi  b«tw«en  Lesbot  and 
Asia.  Thcv  (Icrivcd  ibcir  names,  according  to  Stra- 
bo  (13),  from  Uaroi,  an  epilbet  of  Apollo,  ibat  deity 
b«iTig  partienlariy  wonbipped  aloog  ttM  eoalinent  of 
AsiaT  off  which  they  lay.  It  seems  more  probabk, 
bcAvever,  that  they  had  iheir  name  from  iKorw,  a  hun- 
i/ted,  and  were  called  ao  fitom  th*  gn  at  number, 
which  is  about  forty  or  over.  And  Hcrodotuv,  ia  fact, 
writes  the  name  'Eitardy  N^oot  (I,  151).  Tlw  mod- 
ern appellation  i-t  Mtist9-NuL  {CrmuM'*  Arin  Mi- 
nor,  vol.  1,  p.  165.) 

Hrctob,  wnt  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  waa  the  most 
valiant  of  all  thf  Trojan  chiefs  that  fought  8f^ain«t  tin.' 
Greeks.  Hu  marncd  Andromache,  daughter  of  EeUun, 
bjr  wbom  he  became  the  father  of  Astyanax  Hector 
was  appointed  commander  of  all  the  Trotan  forces,  and 
for  a  lon^  period  proved  the  h'jlwarV  of  oia  native  city. 
He  was  i;ot  only  the  bravt  a  aiid  nioHl  powerful,  but 
elao  lb«  moat  amiable,  of  his  countrymen,  and  particu- 
leily  dtatipgoiabed  hinucif  in  bis  eonflleu  with  AJax, 
Diomede,  and  manv  other  of  thn  most  formiJahle  lead- 
ers. The  fates  had  di  iTced  that  Troy  should  never 
be  destroyed  as  long  os  Hector  lived.  The  Greeks, 
therefore,  after  the  death  of  Patroclus,  who  had  fallen 
by  Hector's  hand,  made  a  powerful  effort  under  the 
command  of  .Achillea;  and,  by  tiie  intervention  of 
Minerva,  who  asaumed  the  form  of  De'ipbobus,  and 
Hector  to  eoeouoler  tbe  Oreeian  ebief,  contrary 
t  I  the  remonstranc cft  of  Priam  and  Hcrnha,  their  efforl 
*  crowrii-d  with  success.  Hector  fell,  and  his  deatli 
accoiaplishcd  the  overthrow  of  his  fslber's  kingdom. 
The  dead  body  of  the  Trojan  warrior  was  attached  to 
the  chariot  of  Achilles,  and  insultingly  dragged  away 
to  the  Grecian  flctt ;  and  thrice  everv  day,  for  tlio 
space  of  twelve  day  a,  was  it  also  dragged  by  the  victor 
•round  the  tomb  of  Pabroelna.  {IL,  S9,  899,  ary?  — 
Ih.,  24,  14,  seqq.)  During  all  this  time,  the  corpse 
of  Hector  was  shielded  from  dogs  and  birds,  and  pre- 
served fiton  corrnj)non,  by  the  nniti  d  care  of  Venus 
and  Apollo.  (//.,  23,  185,  teqq  )  The  body  wa.'*  at 
last  ransomed  by  Priam,  who  went  in  person,  for  this 
purpose,  to  the  tent  of  Achilles.  .Splendul  obsequies 
were  rendered  to  the  doceaaed,  and  with  these  the  ac> 
tton  of  the  Iliad  termittatee. — ^Virgil  makes  Aehitles  to 
11  1  V  P  drafTfTcd  the  corpse  of  Hector  thrice  roiiiid  the 
walls  of  i  roy  (.fvn.,  I,  483  )  Homer,  however,  is 
ailcnt  on  this  point.  According  to  the  latter,  Hector 
fled  thrice  round  the  city- walls  before  eiij^Mgitig  with 
Achilles  ;  and,  after  he  was  slaiij,  his  body  was  uujjic- 
diatelv  attached  to  the  car  of  the  victor,  and  dragged 
away  to  tbe  ahipe.  tU„  22,  399.)  Tbe  incident, 
tberefore,  attaded  to  hv  Vifgt!  mnat  have  been  borrowed 

from  some  one  of  ine  CycTic  bards,  or  some  tragic 
poet,  for  these,  it  is  well  known,  allowed  themselves 
great  license  in  divcraifytns  and  altering  the  featares 
of  the  ancient  heroic  legends  (Hri/nc,  Excurs.,  IS, 
ad  y'li^.f  j4<;i.,  I. —  Wcrnsdorff,  ad  Epit.  11.  %n  Poet. 
Lai.  Min.,  vol.  4.  p  742  ) 

Hkc0ba  ('E(td6i/),  daughter  of  Dyinaa,  a  Phrygian 

Erince,  or,  according  to  otncrs,  of  Cisscus,  a  Thracian 
mg.  while  others,  at.'aiu,  made  her  the  daughter  of  the 
river- god  Sanganua  and  Metope,  waa  tbe  second  wife 
of  Pruun,  king  of  Troy.  (^po/Zod.,  ft,  19,  6.)  She 
bore  him  nineteen  children  (77  ,  24,  496),  of  whom  the 
chief  were  Hector,  Pans,  Deiphobus,  Helcnua,  Troilus, 
Politos,  Polydorua,  Caeaandra,  f'rcusa,  and^dlyxena. 
When  riie  waa  piegnaDt  of  Paris,  she  dreamed  that 
am  bnraght  faito  At  waiU  a  burning  torch,  which  re* 
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bar  hoaband's  palace  and  all  Troy  t« 

On  her  telling  this  dream  to  Pnam,  he  sent  for  Ymx 
.-Enacus,  by  a  former  wife  Arisbe,  the  daughter  of 
Mcrops,  who  bad  baen  reared  and  taught  to  interpret 
dreams  by  bis  giandfatber.  ^aacaa  deckrwi.  that 
the  child  would  be  the  rtiin  of  Ws  eoontiy,  and  r*eom- 
mended  to  expose  it.  As  soon  as  bom,  the  bahr  was 
given  10  a  servant  to  be  left  on  Ida  to  periiih  ;  but  ibe 
attempt  proved  a  firuitlcsa  one,  and  the  prediction  of  tba 
soothsayer  was  fulfilled.  ( Vid.  Paris  )  After  the  rain 
of  Troy  and  the  death  of  Pnam,  Hecuba  fell  to  lb* 
lot  of  Ufyaaea,  and  she  embarked  with  the  conq  u  ron 
for  Greece.  The  fleet,  however,  waa  detained  off  tbf 
coast  of  the  Thracian  Chetaeaieae  by  the  sppearanei- 
of  the  apectK>  of  Achilles  on  the  summit  of  Ins  tomb, 
demanding  to  be  honoured  with  a  new  odeniig.  Po 
lyxena  wss,  in  conaoqaenee,  torn  from  Hecuba  and 
immolated  by  Neoptolcrnus  on  the  grave  of  his  aire. 
Tiie  gncf  of  the  mother  was  incrca&td  by  the  aight  ol 
the  dead  body  of  her  aon  Polydorua,  vrasbcd  upon 
tiie  shore,  who  had  been  crueUj  alain  by  Polymcato^ 
king  of  Thraco,  to  whose  care  Priam  had  consigned 
him.  Bent  on  revenge.  Hecuba  managed,  hy  artifice, 
to  get  Polyaieaior  and  hia  two  children  m  her  powt^. 
and)  by  the  aid  of  her  felkm-capttvea,  abe  effected 
the  murder  of  his  sons,  and  then  put  out  the  ey»B  of 
tho  father.  (V'j«i.  Polydorus,  Poiyincstor.)  This  act 
drew  upon  her  the  vengeance  of  tbe  Thraci*na  :  ti>ev 
assailed  her  w  ith  darts  and  showers  of  atones  ;  and,  lo 
ibc  act  of  biimg  a  stone  with  impotent  rage,  »be  was 
suddenly  metamo.'phoaed  into  a  do<T.  (Ort<i,  M(t.,  13. 
429,  j«0«.)— Hygmiia  aays,  that  she  threw  herself  into 
the  see  til),  while  Servhis  ataiea,  that  she  was 
chaniied  into  i  lo-  v.'.ri,  nn  point  of  casting  her- 
self into  the  water!',  (ti  i  ^i'^i  .  :),  6. — Consuls  S(Ju)L 
ad  Ertrip.,  Hee.y  1259.  — Tz^^s..  CAi/.,  Ill,  74.— 
(lJur,  Sat.,  10.271.— Ptellt^Jf«JK«eA.,  I— 
Hcyne,  tul  Apoliod  ,  3, 12,  5.) 

HaaitMOM,  a  native  of  Thasos,  mid  author  of  satvnc 
dramas  in  the  age  oC  Alcibiadea.  This  disttngviished 
individual  waa  hie  Wend,  and  managed  to  get  his 
freed  from  an  accusation  that  had  been  brought  against 
hiin.  A  piece  of  this  poet,  entitled  Gig^n/omacktA, 
was  getting  represented  when  the  newa  snhrcd  of  the 
defeat  of  Nicias  in  Sicily.  This  Hegemon  bore  tb( 
appellation  of  Phcuc  (Qmij,  "a  lentil"),  conferred  oa 
him  as  a  nickname.  He  wrote  alao  a  comedy  entitled 
Philtnna.  (Blkkk,  SlaatMh,  der  Atketur,  vol.  I,  p.  433. 
—SchSU,  Gach.  Grieeh  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  «89.  ««0,) 

llKciKsu.NAX,  a  Greek  writer,  a  native  of  Alexan- 
drea-Troas,  and  conlemporarj  wuh  Antrochus  the 
Great,  by  whom  be  waa  pa  tron  iacd .  He  waa  the  andwi 
of  anUalOVical  work  ,  and  indultred  also  in  poetic  com- 
position, having  written  a  poem  entitled  tu  Tp«.x«a, 
■'  Trnmn  Affairs:'  Some  ascribed  to  him  ih<  (  vp- 
riau  Epic  "  He  was  likewise  a  writer  of  tragcdioe; 
and,  according  to  Atheneus,  from  wbom  all  tlieve  pM^ 
ticulars  are  obtained,  was  also  a  tragic  actor,  having 
improved  and  strengthened  his  voice,  which  v-^  as  nam 
ralfv  weak,  by  absuinmg  for  eighteen  years  from  t^t- 
ine  figs.  (Aihen-t  3,  p.  iO,d.— JH. 4»^.  b.—Id., 
9,  p.  393.  d.) 

HsoBsiAs,  I.  a  Cyclic  poet,  l>oni  at  Sslamis,  in  the 
island  of  Cvprii«i.  anrl,  according  lo  some,  the  authoi 
of  the  Cyprian  Epic.  (Vid.  Stastnus.)— fl.  A  native 
of  M agneaia,  who  wrote  an  historical  work  on  the  com- 
panions in  aima  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Hia  at^le 
waa  loaded  with  poenle  omanenta.  and  beteayad  a  to 
tal  want  ofiasie  (Dt'in.  IJcd  .de  Stmct.  Orat  ,  C-  IS-. 
He  wrote  also  some  discouraes,  which  are  lost.  Tli» 
aneicnts  fanarded  him  as  the  parent  of  that  species  o' 
cloqttence  denominated  the  Asiatic,  which  bad  takcf 
tho  place  of  ihe  isimple  and  elegant  Attic.  (Com 
pare  QmntU.,  Inst.  Or  ,  12,  10.>— HI.  A  phjlosopV.er 
eumaroed  UeKTiddvaro^^  or  "Advocate  of  Death.* 
He  pushed  the  principlai  af  «fca  Ofwn«le  nwl.  tt 
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whtch  be  br)o-ged,  even  to  absurdity,  »nd,  by  the  force 
of  conaequkrMCN  cain«  to  ft  result  directiy  opposite  to 
tbfti  of  the  rounder  of  tk*  Mlnel.    Fiom  the  poaiuou 
that  ple«sure  u  tKe  sovereign  good,  he  deduced  the 
infereoce  tiwi  man  cannot  be  truly  happy,  aioce,  aa  bia 
body  isCJCpOt<(i  to  '^oo  many  tvils,  of  whicli  tlic  soul  \ 
»im  putakm,  be  caimoi  attain  to  the  aoveieign  good ; 
hme0  il  lUIow*  that  dnth  m  more  doainblo  than  life. 
Hcgetua  t:phe!i!  this,  doctrine  with  so  tnnch  a'jility 
tod  fuccesa,  thai  many  ol  bis  auditors,  on  leaving  Li»  i 
kciurea,  pal  mo  cod  to  Ihott  ttsisteacc.    Ptolemy  I.  | 
jdged  ti  noceasary  to  send  him  into  ozilo.  4,SchMl,  i 
HtU  Lilt  Gr  ,  vol.  a,  p.  249.)  | 

Hiu«Esippoa,  I-  hl^lo^an.  mentioned  by  Dioiiv- 
fwa  of  Hihcormwi*  {Am.  Ram.,  1,  49  72).  He 
wioce  oo  ibo  nliqiutioo  of  Pbllcoe,  a  penininb  of 
Thrace,  where  .Eneas  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
tcft^  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  He  made  tho  Tro- 
jMchiaf  to  bave  ended  fail  dtyi  km. — ^11.  A  comic 
|»et,a  native  of  Tarentum,  suntamed  Crobylus  (Kpu- 
^ytfC).  or  "  Toupee,"  from  his  peculiar  manner  of 
wearing  bia  hair.  His  pieces  havo  not  reached  \\s  -. 
m  bm  oicbl  opifmnw  aacribed  to  bim,  wbicb  are 
wntobli  Mr  their  vmplteity.— III.  Ao  eeeleakutieal 
iusiocub,  bv  birth  a  Jew,  and  educated  m  the  reli^rjon 
of  &ta  father*.  He  was  afterward  converted  to  Cbri;;- 
loeity.  and  became  bishop  of  Rome  about  the  year  177, 
vbcre  hf  died  in  the  reitjn  of  the  Emperor  Commodus, 
»bout  ::;e.vcar  180.  He  was  the  author  of  an  eccle- 
5  .1-1  h.storv  ,  from  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  death 
^n  to  bio  own  tiowt  wnicb,  acconlinig  to  Eusebtua, 
ciBiaiiid  a  fkitbfol  nshtioa  of  the  apostoBe  |iraadiiBg, 
w:;;;<;-  ;']  a  vcrv  simple  style  The  principal  value 
of  tbe  euaiuig  fragments,  which  have  been  preserved 
faroa  bf  Svaebius  and  Photius,  arises  from  the  testi- 
aony  that  may  he  deduced  from  scriptural  passages 
quoted  uj  'Ixm  m  favour  of  the  gcuuiiieae^is  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  1  nere  has  been  as* 
cnfcai  to  Hfwip|iB<  a  hiatoi;  of  the  lieatraoUoo  of 
JwAm,  %fiiiteo  in  Latin,  onder  the  title  of  **Jk 
BtUo  Judnco  el  urbis  Hicroi.oUimxtaiKZ  cicidio  fuMlo- 
rMk"  It  IS  not,  however,  by  Hcgeaippus  ;  and  appears, 
iadeed,  le  be  nothing  more  than  a  somewhat  enlarged 
trans-hi^oii  of  Ju  ofjljus  A  Milan  iiianujicripl  ascribes 
,k  u»  il-  Arnb:j>«.  and  pc ihaj  s  correctly,  suice  there 
a  a  great  co;.;or;ajty  between  its  style  and  that  of  the 
pniiit  jeei  ■wnlioped.  The  fragmenu  of  the  ecoi^ 
■eerirrf  hoMrr  of  Hegisippus  were  pobtiihed  at  Ox- 
ford m  IC9S.  in  (iic  2d  vohime  of  Grahe's  Spirilr^^. 
sa.  iWiui,  p.  tOd ;  m  tbe  2d  volume  of  Halloix's 
mmk  **  Ar  Saifttnm  OruniaL  vitis,"  p.  703  ;  and  in 
GaHand's  Bi*>ftoUt,  Or.  IM.  VU.  Pmir.,  K<Ml.,  1788, 
fol.  vol.  t,  p.  5«. 

MniiUt  the  moat  beautifal  woman  of  her  age. 
TWn  so  dtfbrent  accounts  of  bar  both  and  pateota^e. 
The  commoQ,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  one  n, 
lL»:  ^h".  -.vas  the  d-m^htcrof  Leda  hy  Jupiter,  who  took 
ibe  form  of  a  mmte  swan.  According  to  the  Cyprian 
B^ie,  ihe  was  the  offspring  of  Jopiter  and  Nemetia, 
who  hid  \ot\z  fiei  I'lr  pursuit  of  the  god,  and,  to  elude 
bim,  Lad  ukea  im  furm  of  ail  kinds  of  animals. 
(^/Arit ,  8,  p.  334.)  At  lBngll^  white  ahe  was  under 
that  of  a  oeaaat  the  gad  became  a  swan,  and  ikt»  laid 
sn  *gii,  nmn^  feond  by  a  shepherd  in  the  woods. 
H»-  t'roii:,'ht  it  to  T/jdi,  who  laid  it  iip  in  a  cofr(  r.  and 
a  due  tune  Helena  was  produced  from  it.  {ApoUod., 
t,  t%»  4.)  Hcstod,  oo  the  other  hand,  ealb  Helene 
tk«  daoj^tcr  of  OcMny*  and  Tethvs.  {fJi-fio!.  ad 
Frni.,  ^em  ,  10,  )  In  the  lU»d,  Helena  is  lenn- 
<  d  begotten  of  Jopiter"  (// ,  3,  418) ;  and  she  calls 
Ctitor  and  Poliox  "  bcr  own  brothers,  whom  one 
OMtber  bore  with  her.''  (//..  3.  238  )  In  the  Odys- 
ecv  tbcse  are  einreaalv  called  the  sons  of  Tyiidarus. 

ver.  aoea  not  prove  ibat  Helena  was  held 


«»  helM  iaughter^The  beenlr  of  Heleni  eras  pro- 
ewMM.  bm  wm  oo  iMMiwuBGy  BoeoO}  nr  nor  v&t' 


nonal  attraction'^,  even  in  her  infancy,  that  Theaeua, 
in  company  wun  his  friend  ^irithoiis,  carried  her  off^ 
when  only  a  chUd,  from  a  featival  at  which  they  saw 
her  dancing  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Orthia.    It  was 
apecd,  during  their  flight,  that  he  who  should,  by  lot, 
become  })os*t.->sor  of  the  prize,  should  assist  in  jto- 
cunog  a  wife  for  the  other.   The  lot  fait  to  Tbeaeaa. 
end  be  eeeeidingly  conveyed  Helen  to  Aphidro,  and 
there  placed  her  under  the  care  of  his  mother  .itthra  till 
she  should  havo  Giiaintd  to  years  of  maturity.  K;»m 
ihia  retreat,  however,  her  brotheie,  Caetor  and  Pollux, 
recovered  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  reatored  her  to  her 
family.    According  to  Pausanias,  however,  she  was  of 
nubile  years  when  earned  off ';>v  The^-eu!!,  and  became 
by  him  lb«  mother  of  a  daughter,  who  waa  given  to 
Clyteaweatn  to  tear:  ( pMutan.,  %  SS.>— Amon^  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  young  princes  of  Grei  ce,  who, 
from  the  reputation  of  her  personal  chdritis,  Mib^^- 
quontly  became  her  suiters,  were,  L  ly!<>e.M.  son  of  La- 
ertes; Antilochua,  son  of  Nestor;  StI  i  ::r1'is,  son  of 
Capaneua ;  Diomedes,  son  of  Tydeua  ;  .\  n.j  lulochus, 
son  of  Cteatus  ;  Me}^e?,.son  o(  I'liileiis  ;  .A^ajjCMor, 
son  of  Ancousi  Tbalpitis,  son  of  Eunlus  ;  Miicstb* 
eoa,  eon  of  Petcoe ;  Sehedioa,  aoo  of  Epistrophoa : 
Polyxcnus,  son  of  Agastbenes  :  .\mphiIot  tms,  son  of 
Amphiaraus  ;  Ascalaphus  and  lalmu^  !>ous  of  the  god 
Mart ;  Ajax,  aon  of  Oiieus ;  Eumelus,  son  of  Adino> 
tiis;  Polypoetcs,  son  of  Pirithoiis;  Elpenor,  son  of 
Cbulcodon  ;  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  sons  of  i£scu1a- 
pius ;  Lcontus,  son  of  (^oionu*  ;  f'hitocietes.  .-on  of 
Pean ;  Protcsilaua,  aon  of  Ipbiclus ;  Eurypylus,  sou 
ofBvemon;  Ajax  and  Teaeer,  aooa  of  TeUmoo ;  Pb- 
troclus,  sou  of  Mcncptius ;  Mcnelaii.*,  son  of  .\trcus; 
'I'boas,  IdomcncuB,  and  Merion.    Tyndaru.s  was  rath- 
er alarmed  than  pleased  at  the  sight  Of  so  great  « 
immber  of  illustrious  priuoee,  who  eaeerly  aolicited 
each  to  become  his  son-in-law.    He  knew  that  he 
could  not  prefer  one  without  displeasing  all  the  rest, 
and  from  thia  perplexity  he  was  at  last  extricated  bj 
tlw  artifice  of  ulyeaea,  who  began  to  be  already  kiwwn 
in  Greece  bv  his  pnidence  and  sagacity.    This  prince, 
who  clearly  saw  that  his  prelen.sions  to  Helen  would 
not  probably  meet  with  success  in  opposition  to  so 
many  rivals,  pri>po9ed  to  free  Tyndartia  from  all  bia 
diflficulties  if  be  would  promise  him  hit  niece  Penel- 
ope in  marriage.    Tyndarus  consented,  and  Uiy^.-'ee 
adviaed  the  kuig  to  bind,  by  a  aokmn  oath,  all  the 
enitera.  that  they  woold  appiove  of  tho  vninflnenced 
choice  which  Helen  should  make  of  one  among  them, 
and  engage  to  unite  together  to  defend  her  person 
and  character,  if  ever  any  aiteiiipts  were  inado  to  car- 
ry her  off  from  her  husband.   The  advice  of  Uljaaea 
was  followed,  the  princes  consented,  and  Helm  Sied 
bar  choice  upon  Menelaus,  and  married  him.  Tlcr- 
nioiM  waa  the  early  fruit  of  thia  onion,  which  con- 
titnied  for  three  yeara  with  nnttttal  happinoea.  After 
this,  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  came  to  Lace- 
daemon  on  pretence  of  sacrificmg  to  Apollo.    He  waa 
kindly  received  hf  Menelaiis ;  but,  taking  advantage 
of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  latter  in  Crete,  CQT- 
rupicd  the  fidelity  of  Helen,  and  persuaded  hef  to  flee 
with  him  to  Troy.    Menclaii?,  rcturnmf,'  from  Crete, 
assembled  the  Grecian  princes,  and  reminded  them  :i 
their  tolcmn  promiaea.   They  reaolved  to  make  war 
against  thr  Tro-ans  ;  hul  they  previously  sent  ambas- 
aadota  to  Priam  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Helen. 
The  inflnence  of  Paris  at  hit  father'e  court  prevented 
her  rcsioration,  and  the  Greeks  returned  home  without 
receiving  the  satisfaction  they  required.    SOOO  allet 
their  return,  their  combined  forces  assembled  and  sail 
cd  for  the  coaat  of  Aaia.— When  Paria  bad  been  slain, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  die  war.  Helen  manied  Deipho- 
bus,son  of  Pnam  ;  hot,  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  be- 
trayed him  into  the  bands  of  Menelaiis,  through  a  wiab 
of  ingratiating  heraelf  into  (he  favour  of  her  former  hae> 
hu£  On  hot  xMon  to  OtMiee»  Helen  Uved  bwb^ 
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jrurs  with  Mainiliia,  wbo^forgave  her  in&delity  ;  bat, 
Dpon  hit  dmtb,  abe  w«c  dnvM  from  the  Petoponneaus 

by  Megapenthes  and  Ntcoatratuii,  the  illegitimate  sons 
ol  b«r  hkMbaodi  and  she  retired  to  Rhodt.*^,  where  at 
thtt  tioM  P<»ly»)»  A  native  of  Argos,  reigned  over  the 
country.  Poiyjunmembered  that ber  widowhood  ori> 
ginatcd  m  Helen,  and  tbat  ber  husband,  rie]>ulemu8, 
bad  been  k'.lcd  in  the  Trojsn  war,  and  she  tiureforc 
reaolved  upon  raveugo.  VV  bile  Helen  one  day  retired 
to  bathe  in  the  river,  rolyzo  disguised  her  attendanta  in 
Ibe  habits  of  Furies,  and  sent  them  with  order'^  *o  !:mr 
der  ber  enemy.  Helen  was  lied  tu  a  lre€  and  »tran- 
gled«  and  ber  misfortunes  were  afterward  cominemo- 
rated,  and  the  crime  of  Pnlyxo  expiated,  by  the  lem- 
pte  which  the  Rhodiatu  raised  to  Helena  Detidritis,  or 
Ht'liii:i  ••  lifd  to  a  tree." — There  is  a  tradition  iiu-ii- 
tioned  by  Herodolua,  wbicb  says  tbat  Paris  «(^s  dnven, 
u  be  letumed  from  Sparta,  open  the  cout  of  Egypt, 
where  Proteus,  king  of  the  country,  expelled  him  from 
hi?  duinuiions  for  his  ingratitude  to  Menelaiiii,  and 
conhned  Helen.  From  that  circumstance,  therefurc, 
Priatn  informed  the  Grecian  ambasaadors  tbat  nei- 
ther Helen  nor  her  possessiona  were  in  Troy,  but  in 

llit:  iiaiids  of  ihu  King  of  E2V()t.  In  sjiite  of  this  as- 
sertion, the  Greek*  beaieged  the  city,  and  louk  it  after 
toa  yean*  eiege;  ud  MmelM«»  vieiting  Egypt  as  he 
retunipci  houif.  recovered  Helen  at  the  court  of  Pro- 
teus, and  was  convinced  tbat  the  Trojan  war  had  been 
andortaken  upm  umnet  gcoaiida.  Herodotus  adds, 
that-,  ia  hia  opinion,  Honec  was  p.cqoainted  with  these 
circumstances,  but  did  not  think  them  so  well  calcu- 
lated a:s  tiie  popular  legend  for  the  basis  of  an  epic 
poem.  {Herod.,  2,  112,  116,  Mfg.) — It  was  fabled, 
that,  after  death,  Helen  WM  vnmd  in  marriage  with 
Achilles,  in  the  island  of  Leuce,  in  the  Euxine,  where 
she  bore  him  a  aoa  named  Euphorion.  {Pauaantas, 
a,  l9.->'C0NOIIt  19,—Ptol.,  Hepkast  ,  4.)  Nothing, 
hovrareiveeitbe  more  tineertatn  than  the  whole  hiaiory 
of  Helen.  The  aeoount  of  Herodotus  has  been  al- 
ready given  in  the  course  of  this  article.  According 
to  Euripidea  (/f«Zcaa,  25,  Juno,  piqued  at  be- 

holding Vaoos  bear  away  the  prise  of  beauty,  caused 
Mercury  to  carry  awiy  -.hv  true  Helen  from  Greece  to 
Egy  ul,  and  gave  I'ana  a  jjtianiom  in  ber  stead.  After 
the  destniction  of  Troy,  the  phantom  bears  witness  to 
Ibe  innocence  of  Holm,  a  atonv  carries  Menelaiis  to 
the  eoaac  of  Egypt,  and  bo  there  regains  possession  of 
his  bride.  Others  pretend  tbat  Hekn  nevir  married 
Menelatjs ;  tbat  she  preferred  Parts  to  all  the  princea 
that  sought  her  in  marriage ;  and  that  MenelaSs,  irri- 
tated jt  'Km,  raised  an  army  against  Troy.  Some  wri- 
ters ihiiik  tuey  see,  in  the»e  conflicting  and  varying 
lUUementa,  a  confirmation  of  the  opuiion  entertained  by 
maajt  tbat  the  ancient  quanel  of  Hercules  and  L^nm^- 
don,  and  tb«  Tiolence  offered  to  Hosione,  the  diughui 
of  that  monarch,  and  not  the  carrying  oil  of  Helen,  were 
tbe  cauaea  of  the  Trojan  war.  Otbera  ucat  the  atory 
of  tbe  oaib  esaetod  irom  tbe  eoitoca  wttb  very  little  c«r« 
amony,  and  make  the  Grecian  princes  to  have  followed 
Agamemnon  to  tbe  field  as  their  liege  lord,  and  as  stand- 
ing at  tbe  head  of  the  Achean  race,  to  whom  therefore 
thaf,  aa  commanding  the  aeTeral  diviaioDa  and  tribes 
of  tliat  face,  wore  bound  to  render  service.  Bat  (be 
more  we  consider  the  history  of  Helen,  the  greater  will 
be  tbe  difficultiea  tbat  arise.  It  seems  atraogo  indeed, 
•nppoaing  tbe  cooamon  aceoont  to  be  tme.  tbat  so 
many  cities  and  s'n'ns  "hould  combine  to  regain  her 
whoa  ahc  went  away  voluutarily  with  Pans,  and  tiiat 
not  a  single  hamlet  ahould  rise  in  her  favour  when  she 
waa  fiwtcihiy  earned  away  by  Theseus.  Again,  the 
beauty  of  Helen  is  often  mentioned  by  tbe  poet.  The 
▼ery  elders  of  Troy,  when  they  saw  her  pass  bv,  could 
not  help  ezpieaaing  their  admiration.  (12.,  3,  158.) 
Agamemnon  promises  to  Aehillee  tbe  choice  of  twen- 
ty female  captives,  the  -aU'-t  Hc'.lu.    {  V  ,  9,  MO.) 


charms.  But  if  there  were  tbe  least  trtilh  m  tit* 
biatofy  of  thia  personage  and  in  the  chronologjr  of 

the  times,  she  mast  have  been  at  this  period  a  very 
old  woman.  Yqi  her  brothers  were  ui  the  Argo- 
naulic  expedition,  and  in  a  ststc  of  complete  rriar; 
hood.  One  of  tbcm  ta  mentioned  a&  contendiiig  in 
fight  with  Amycus,  the  Bebrycian,  a  peraon  of  W 
common  .stature  and  strength:  his  opponent,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  a  striphng.  We  cannot  weil  al- 
low leaa  than  twenty-lhre  yeaia  for  Ua  time  of  life. 
Now,  from  the  Argonautic  expedition  to  the  taking 
of  Troy,  there  were,  accorduig  lo  Scaliger  {Anitfutdv. 
in  Euseb.,  p.  46),  seventy-nine  years.  If,  then,  we  add 
to  tbaae  ber  age  at  tbo  lime  of  the  AigonaUta,  wbicb 
we  have  preadiMd  to  have  been  tweniy-fiT*  yeom,  it 
makes  her  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  foor  in  tht  last 
year  of  tbe  siego.  Or  if  we  allow  bar  to  bavtt  been 
only  twenty  at  the  time  of  tbe  expedition,  still  she  wtQ 
prove  tuffineutly  old  to  hare  hen  Hfcvha^f  mother. 
Hence  Senoca  says  very  imly  (Ef/isl.,  384),  when 
ho  is  treating  of  the  priority  of  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
"  Vlrum  mayor  ataU  fuerit  Homenu  an  Htnodu*,  mm 
magis  ad  rem  per  Unci  quam  scire,  m  mmor  Headm  fm- 
cnt  quam  Hcltna  ;  ct  quare  tarn  male  tulerit  (rlatt  n." 
Pctavios  makes  tbe  interval  between  thia  celebrated 
cxpeditioD  and  the  fall  of  Troy  of  the  aamo  extent 
as  Scaliger.  {Rationale  Temp  ,  p  290,  snp/  )  Thr 
former  be  placess  m  the  year  3451  of  life  Julian  perio<l, 
and  the  latter  in  3.'j3U.  Die  diflbrencc  in  {>oih  7^ 
To  these,  if  we  add  25  for  bar  Ogo  at  tbat  era,  it  will 
amount  to  104.    After  the  aednetion  of  Helen  hf  fn- 

is,  the  Grecians  are  said  to  have  I'eeii  ten  years  m 
preparing  for  the  war,  and  ten  years  in  carrying  it  on. 
This  agraea  wiUi  tbe  aecoont  given  by  Helen  of  bcf>- 
self  in  tbe  last  ynr  of  thr  -iegc,  wliich  was  the  twen- 
tieth from  ber  hrst  arrival  irom  Sparu.  (//.,  24,  75.) 
If  we  then  add  these  twenty  yeara  to  the  seveoty-nioe, 
and  likewise  twenty-five  for  bar  ago  at  the  tima  of 
Argonautic  expedition,  it  will  maite  her  atill  older  than 
she  was  estimated  above,  and  increase  her  years  lo  124. 
Telemachus,  tbe  son  of  U  lyases,  ia  said  to  hare  seen 
b*r  at  Sparta  ten  years  afUrwaid,  and  abo  ie  tepr^ 
sented  even  then  to  have  been  as  beautiful  as  Diana 
{Od.,  4,  1*2),  though  at  that  tune,  if  tlicso  compuU- 
tions  are  truo*  abo  must  have  been  134  years  old. 
Tbeee  things  are  past  all  belief.  Another  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  those  princes,  who,  ae- 
cording  to  the  common  account,  formed  the  ^and  con- 
federacy in  order  to  locover  her,  if  she  shoald  at  any 
tone  be  atolen  away.  Tboy  an)  said  to  bavo  boon  Ar 
the  most  part  her  .sijitcrs,  who  bound  themselres  by  an 
oalii  to  unite  for  that  purpose  whenever  they  ^wuld  be 
called  upon.  At  what  time  of  lifonny  wesappoec  Hel- 
en to  have  been,  when  these  engagements  wero  made 
in  ber  favour,  in  consequence  of  h«r  superior  beao- 
ty  \  We  may  reasonably  conclude  she  was  about  \iet 
tweolietb  or  twenty-fifth  year;  and  bor  suiters  c o'.  kl 
not  weU  be  younger.  Bat,  at  tbia  rate,  the  pnncipel 
leaders  of  the  Grecians  at  the  siege  of  Troy  must  have 
Ueun  100  years  old.  But  the  contrary  is  evinced  in 
every  part  of  the  poem,  wherever  tbeae  heroes  are  intro> 
duced.  StiU  farther ;  it  has  been  mentioned,  that,  be- 
fore tbe  aeduction  of  Helen  by  Paris,  she  was  said  to 
have  been  stolen  from  her  father's  lious*-  by  Theseus  ; 
and  we  are  told  by.  some  whteia  Umt  abe  waa  then  but 
seven  yeaia  old.  'tliia  baa  been  said  in  omler  w  town 
the  time  of  her  birth,  that  rfie  mav  nnr  appear  so  ^>ld 
in  the  bist  year  of  tbe  war.  But  this  u  a  poor  expe- 
dient, which  »  aoHM  degloo  remadtea  one  evil,  but,  nt 
the  same  time,  creat«*«  another.  How  can  it  be  con- 
ceived that  a  king  of  Athens  should  betake  hini<elf  to 
Sparta,  in  order  to  run  away  with  a  child  seven  years 
old  1  and  bow  conld  abe,  at  tbat  age,  bars  been  offieir 
ating  at  tbo  altar  of  Diana  Orthiar  Thia  leada  to  an* 
other  circumstance  equally  increJihle.     For  if  sht 


Bt  Uua  be  suougly  miunates  tbe  supcrtoiiiy  of  ber  {  wero  ao  young,  hisr  brothers  must  have  been  preciselr 
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of  the  noM  ;  for  ooe,  if  not  boib,  was  hatcbad 
6wm<h«MMi0.  ¥«t  tbo«»  chiltii«o,  to  liule  past 
Aev  imlu/t  Mito,  wb  nid  to  Iht*  tMnwrad  TiMMat, 

and  lo  have  ri'tfained  their  sister  Thoy  most  have 
iMco  aiaifij  urckus,  and  liiik  short  ol  the  wios  of 
AJmwl  (CodsoU,  oil  this  whole  subject,  Bryant,  Dim- 
itf-tnlion  tkr  War  ot  Trt'y,  p.  9,  sf'/'l  ) — It  more 
taan  proa.iblu,  uxlecd,  ih^i  lite  whole  kgc-nd  relative  to 
HdM  wu  on(^nally  a  religious  and  allegorical  myth. 
Thm  ivmarkable  circumataace  of  h«t  two  brothers  liv> 
■g  and  dying  alternately,  leads  at  Once  to  •  ausplcion 
of  ibcir  Dcing  personifications  of  natural  puwern  aixl 
obfacta.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  naoies  in  the  myth, 
•B  of  which  §e«in  to  refer  to  li^t  or  its  opposite. 
Thus  Lciii  ditTcra  tittle  froin  I,eto,  and  may  therefore 
be  regartitd  i&  darkju:*s.  ahu  is  luarned  la  Tyiiduas, 
a  oame  which  sceias  to  belong  to  a  family  of  words 
U»  bgkttjkme,  or  heat  (Kwf.  I'yndarus) ;  her 
hf  turn  or  Jopitor,  tlwl  is,  by  Jupiter- Tynda- 
nis,  tie  briLrht  pod,  are  Helena,  Brightnttt  (IXo, 
Castor,  AtUtrmr,  (sa^w,  *'  lo  adorn");  and 
Mydiowke»,  Onc/W  {itvu,  dtvxi^c)-  In  Helen,  there- 
fore, wc  have  only  another  k  rm  nf  SrUne ;  the  Adorn- 
cr  IS  «  vt.ry  appropriate  leiin  tor  the  d^y,  the  light 
of  which  adorns  all  nature  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
ai^reoi  than  the  suitableness  of  Deveful  to  the  night. 
(ketgklUy's  Mythology,  p.  438.)  —  II.  (commonly 
knowii  111  ecclesiastical  histor)-  by  the  name  of  St. 
Heleiu),  tbe  rirst  wile  ot  (Joiislauuus  Cldoru9,  was 
bom  of  obscure  parents,  in  a  Tillage  called  Drepanum, 
lo  B  tiivif.a.  -Aliich  \vFi<.  F.f!*  rwani  raised  bv  her  »oii 
CooiUiiiiri^  lo  the  rank  ol  a  eily,  under  the  name  of 
Heienopohfl.  Her  huabaod  Constantius,  on  Vieing 
Cmw  bv  DioclMua  and  Maxunian  (A.D  292), 
Hmooa,  and  manied  Thoodon,  daughter 
of  Maximian.  Helena  withdrew  into  retirement  until 
hor  soo  Constaatine,  having  become  emperor,  called 
\m  mother  to  court,  and  gave  her  dM  title  of  Augus- 
ta. He  also  »upplKd  her  with  large  sums  of  money, 
which  ciitpluyed  lit  buUdmg  and  endowing  church- 
es, and  lo  relMvu^  the  poor.  About  A-D.  825  abe 
a«  oat  oa  ft  |>i1|iini^fli>  to  FftkattiM,  uidt  hftving  ox- 
pioNd  tlM  aito  «  Ammlon,  the  tl)oo|ilit  that  aho  had 

discoircred  lij<-  iLpulcKre  of  Jesus,  ami  lUu  tl  i  cross 
M  wbiwh  tia  died-  The  idenuty  of  the  cruss  which 
ah*  fsvad  has  been,  of  coarse,  modi  doubted :  she, 
bowever.  bti.t  a  church  o:.  t'':f  "rfot.  sopposcd  to  be 
that  of  the  .Sepulchre,  wtiica  nas  continued  to  be  ven- 
erated    -,aa:  lame  to  the  present  day.    She  also  built 

•  dMidi  a^  Batfatahoai,  ia  bonour  of  the  oativity  of 
mm  Svima.    Pmn  Paleatine  ahe  rejoined  bar  ion  at 

Xteatncdia,  in  Bithynia,  wliere  she  expired,  in  the  year 
3S7,  eta  Tery  advsnciMi  «ge.  She  is  numbered  by  the 
BoModMirch  among  the  aaints.  {EuJth  ,  Vit.Contt. 
—  ff^'ihnrr,  d£  Crueu  Dominica  per  Hdenapt  ir.rm- 
u*,'m-€,  IliiUnivadi.  1734.) — HI.  A  deserted  and  rugged 
island  m  the  Mgma,  opposite  to  TbOfikoSi  and  ex- 
andtRC  ficvMB  tbaipaaUal  to  Sonion.  It  loeeived  iu 
wmtam  nom  lb*  cnennianeo  of  Pkria*s  having  landed 
on  it,  a<<  was  sjid.  ia  company  with  Heleiia,  when  they 
were  i1e«;ng  frtun  Sparta.  {Plin.,  4,  13. — Mela,  2, 
T.)  S'-n'iO,  who  faOoani  ArtemidoruB.  conceived  it 
W9  the  f.'rsna-  yf  Homer  (P  ,  3,  441  }  Fl'asf  Cllls 
it  Maeri*     The  modern  name  is  Marromst. 

HtLisv;  ao  eminent  soothsayer,  son  of  Priam  and 
liornlie,  aad  tba  ea^  «ae  of  Ibur  aooa  who  aarrived 
Ik*  ae^o  of  TV07.  He  wm  ao  cWrined.  according 
Co  aome.  at  having  failed  to  obtain  Helen  in  marriage 
tkm  lim  deetii  oi  Parts,  that  he  retired  to  Mount  Ida, 
mi  warn  lbem»  by  the  advice  of  Calchas,  sarprised  atid 
earned  awTiy  lo  th*-  Grecian  camp  I  v  T'l  vsscs  .\mong 
sthti  prudtcuonj,  Heknus  declared  inai  Troy  could 
■et  be  taken  onlesa  Philoctetes  could  be  prevailed  on 
Ml  4|M  lee  letteat  and  repair  to  the  iiege.   After  the 

*  ~    of  Troj,  be,  togetbec  vrith  An&RMMehe, 
of  Fyniun,  ^irtMM  faffvar  ha  cooeitt- 


ated  by  deterring  him  from  aailing  with  the  rest  ot  IM 
Greeka,  who  (be  foretold)  would  be  exposed  to  a  se- 
vere tempeet  on  leaving  the  Trojan  aMre.  Pyrrboe 

not  only  manife<sted  his  jLjratilude  by  giving'  Ii.ni  .\n- 
drouiache  in  iiinmitge,  but  nominaled  him  his  »ucce»- 
»or  in  the  kingdom  of  Epims,  to  the  excloaiou  of  bia 
son  Molossus,  who  did  not  asrcnd  the  throne  iiiiiii  af- 
ter the  death  of  He!ciiU:>.  A  i>uu  ituinod  Ce»iriiiu» 
was  the  offspring  of  the  union  of  Helcnus  wiUi  An- 
dioiDacbe.  {Vu-g.,  Mn  ,  3,  294,  «c{f.— Coiisiitl  (be 
•ttlhoritiee  quoted  by  Heyne,  Ettwrt.  10,  «d  JEn.,  3.) 

Hki.IaDEk,  I,  the  d.jughlcr«  of  the  Sun  auJ  I'ly- 
inene.  They  wuru  ihice  in  number,  I.ainp(  tie,  Piiais- 
tusa,  and  Lampethusa ;  or  seven,  accorJii;ij;  to  liygi- 
nuf,  Mero[ie,  Helie,  jtgle,  Lainpetie,  Phcel  e,  j'Ethe 
iia,  and  iJioxippe.  They  were  so  alllicled  at  the  death 
of  their  brother  Phaiethon  ( Vid.  Phaethon),  that  they 
were  changed  by  the  ooda  into  popUra,  and  ihcir 
i  nto  amber,  on  the  baiuu  of  die  n ver  Po.  ( Chid,  Met. , 
2,3i0  —Hyfrin.,fab.,  154,)— II.  Cliildren  of  tVu  Sim 
and  the  nymph  Khodus.  They  were  seven  lu  niiuibur, 
and  were  fabled  to  have  been  ilie  firat  inhabitanta  ol 
the  i.^land  of  I'Jindes.     (Vid.  Rhodus  ) 

Hbl.iast.«,  a  name  |jiven  to  tlie  judges  of  the  most 
numerous  tribunal  at  Athens.  {Harpocr.,  u  138  — 
Btkk.,  Aiued.  Gr.,  p.  310,  32.)  Of  aU  the  couru 
whidi  took  cocnizanee  of  civil  aUGtin,  the  HXiaia  was 

the  most  celebrated  and  frequented.  It  dirivcd  iu 
name,  uko  rov  uAi(ea6ai,  from  the  thronf  tng  ol  the 
people :  or,  tecoidbg  to  otheie,  &tri  rov  9A40V,  from 
the  sun,  because  it  was  in  an  open  place,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays.  (Dorp.,  ad  Charu.,  p.  242.)  The 
judges,  or,  rather,  jurymen  of  the  Heliaea,  amounted  in 
all  to  6000,  being  citizena  of  above  thirty  veara  of  age. 
selected  inanally  by  the  nine  arehons  ana  their  aecre- 
lary  ;  probably  600  from  each  tribe.  The  Tlehasts, 
however,  seldom  all  met,  being  formed  mto  ten  divis- 
ions, the  compiement  of  each  of  which  vree  etnctly 
500,  although  it  varif'.  nrcording  to  circumstances  1 
soiuctimes  diminishing  to  :^00  or  400,  while  on  other 
occasion.s  it  appears  to  have  been  raised  to  lOUO  or 
1500,  by  the  uoion  of  two  or  three  diviakme.  The 
1000,  thmfore,  to  ntoke  op  the  Ml  MOO,  muat  have 
acted  as -snpern-imcraries.  (Wachsmuthp  Heltin  Al- 
terthunuk.,  vol.  2,  pt  I ,  p  314.)  Every  one  lo  whose 
lot  it  fell  to  aerve  as  juryman,  reeehod,  lifter  taking  the 
oath,  a  tablet  inscribed  with  hi.s  name,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  division  to  which  he  was  to  belong  during 
the  yaw.  On  the  morning  of  every  court  day,  re- 
coana  wu  egain  had  to  lou,  to  decide  to  which  court 
the  divisions  ahoold  respectively  sit  (or  that  day.— Par 
other  particulars,  consult  Hermann,  PuUt.  Antiq  ,  p. 
265.— Tu/wwinn,  DarttelL  der  Gr.  SlaatsttrJ.,  p.  213, 
teqq. 

HilTck.  I,  another  name  for  the  Urta  Major^Vt 
"  Greater  Bear."  (Kiii.  Arcios.)— II.  One  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Aehais,  eitaate  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Co- 
rinthiacoa,  near  Bura.  (ifered.,  1.  46.)  It  wa*  cele- 
brated for  the  temple  and  wmship  of  Neptune,  thence 
called  Helicomua.  Here  also  the  general  meeting  of 
the  loniana  was  convened,  while  yet  in  the  possession 
of  iEgialaa,  and  the  festival  which  then  took  place  is 
."supposed  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Panionia,  which 
they  uisuiuled  afterward  m  Asia  Minor.  (Patuan., 
7,  24. — Strab.,  384.)  A  urodigioos  influx  of  the  >.  a, 
caused  by  a  violent  earUiquaie,  overwhcbned  aix 
completely  destroyed  Helloe  two  yeara  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuelra,  B  C,  373  Thr  tlrtails  of  this  cat.is- 
trophe  will  be  found  lu  Pausaiua?*  (7,  Mid  ^EUan 
{Hut.  Anim.,  11,  19).  It  waa  said,  that  some  vesti- 
jre^i  <yf  the  snbmerm  :i  ntv  were  lo  be  seen  long  after 
the  temble  event  hitd  tal»en  place.  {Ovid,  Met-,  15, 
293.)  £nitoethanaa,sa  Strabo  rcporU,  beheld  the  site 
of  this  ancient  ei^.  and  he  waa  aaeorad  by  marii>czs 
that  the  hmoM  aiatna  of  Naalaiia  was  stai  visiUa  ha* 
■aalb  lha  waian,  holdbtganlniipoeanpetM  i 
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tn  his  hand,  tnd  that  it  formed  a  dangeroas  shoal  for 
iheir  vessels.  Heraclides,  of  Pontus,  relates  that  thu 
disaster,  which  took  pUce  in  his  time,  occurred  during 
the  night ;  the  towot  and  alt  that  lay  between  U  «IM 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  twelve  atadia,  being  inoadMod 
in  an  iM^tatlt.  Two  tlioiisatid  workrnon  wore'  after- 
ward sent  by  the  AcbaMiis  to  recover  the  dead  bodies, 
bat  without  •oeeeH.  The  eame  writer  eAmied,  that 
this  inundation  was  commonly  attribiitpd  to  divine 
vengeance,  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hel- 
ice  having  obstinately  refused  to  deliver  up  the  statue 
of  Ncutune  and  a  model  of  the  Templo  to  the  lonians 
after  they  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  (ap.  Sirab.,  386. 
•—Compare  the  rtmarksof  Bemkardy,  ETaioxihfuica,  p. 
84.— Dtud.  .Sic,  16, 49.— Fatwan.,  7, 24.— ^/uui,  H. 
it.,  11,  19.)  Setiee*  aflbon,  dutt  Calltatbenet  the 
philoKOplii-r,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  wroii'  a  voluminous  work  on  the  destruction  of 
Helice  (9,  23 — Compare  AritM.^  it  Mund.,  c.  4. — 
Pr  ',,/  Pausania'4  informs  m,  that  there  was 

sUil  a  Pintail  village  of  ihu  tame  name  close  tO  the 
aea,  and  forty  sudia  from  JEgmm.  {Crmma*»  Ait' 
tmt  Greece^  vol.  8,  p.  6L.) 

HetTcoN,  a  iamoua  moontain  in  Bcaotia,  near  the 
fJnlf  r  ruriii'b  It  \va<i  sacred  to  Ajiollo  and  the 
Muses,  who  were  thenco  called  llelicomades.  This 
moantain  waa  &med  for  the  puniy  of  its  air,  the  abun- 
dance of  it?!  wntcrs,  if?^  fertile  vullevs.  the  goodness 
of  Its  shades,  and  the  beauty  of  tiie  vunerahl©  trees 
which  clothed  its  sides.  Strabo  affirms,  that  Hel- 
icon oearljr  equala  in  height  Mount  Pamaaaua,  and  re- 
tains its  anow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Pati- 
sanifis  observes  (9,  28"),  that  no  inoiiiit;iiii  of  Greece 
produces  such  a  variety  of  plants  and  sla^ubs,  though 
none  of  «  peiaoneoa  nature ;  on  the  contrary,  several 
have  the  property  of  cotinteractitiL'  tlif  efTertsi  produced 
by  the  sling  or  bite  of  venomous  reiuiles.  On  the 
summit  was  the  grove  of  the  .Muses,  where  these  di-  • 
Tioities  bad  their  statues,  aod  where  also  were  statues 
of  Apollo  and  Mercury,  of  Bacchus  by  Lysippus,  of 
Orpheus,  and  of  famous  poet?  and  nuisiciaiis  {I'au- 
nm..  9,  30.)  A  iiitle  below  the  grove  was  the  fount- 
ain of  Aganippe.  The  source  Hippocrene  was  about 
twenty  ?t.idia  above  the  grove  ;  it  is  sjid  to  have  hur.-st 
forth  when  Pegasus  struck  his  foot  into  the  ground. 
(Pau»an.,9,  2l.—Strab.,  9,410.)  These  two  springs 
•upplied  two  small  rivers  named  Olnuos  and  Permce- 
MM,  which, 'after  uniting  their  waters,  flowed  into  the 
lake  CopaYs.  near  Huliartun.  Hesiod  makes  mention 
of  these  his  favourite  haunts  in  the  opening  of  his 
^leogonia.  The  modern  name  of  Helicon  is  Pakee- 
vouni  or  Zaaora.  'I'hc  latter  is  the  more  general  ap- 
pelktioii ;  the  name  of  Paisovotmi  is  more  correctly 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  near  the 
modem  village  Kakoaia,  that  ataads  on  the  site  of  an- 
dent  Thishe.  (CWner't  Ancient  Greeu,  vol.  S,  p. 
■  904. — Compare  IhdrcdL  Tour,  vot  I,  p  260.)— II. 
A  river  of  Macedonia,  near  Dium,  ihe  same,  according 
10  Pausanias  (9,  80),  with  the  Baphyrus.  The  same 
«nt^)r  informs  m,  that,  after  flowing  for  a  distance 
of  scvcnly-five  stadia,  it  loses  iLsclf  under  ground 
for  the  space  of  twenty-two  stadia;  it  is  navigable  on 
iu  reappearance,  and  is  then  called  Baphyrus.  Ac- 
eording  to  Dr.  Cinlce,  it  is  now  known  aa  the  3faiiro 
nero  {Cramer's  Anc.  Greere,  vol.  I.  p.  209.) 
•  Hkliconiaubs,  a  name  jnven  to  the  Muses,  hom 

dieir  fabled  residence  on  Moont  Kelieon,  whteh  was 
sacred  to  th*'m.    {Lua-et.,  3,  1050  ) 

HcLioDoatfs,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  sixteen  hexameters 
of  whoso  are  cited  by  Stobsus  (Scrm  ,  98),  containing 
a  description  of  that  part  of  Campania  situate  between 
Aa  Lucrine  Lake  and  Puteoli,  and  where  Cicero  had 
a  country  residence     The  verses  in  question  make 

Kicular  mention  of  certain  mineral  waters  at  the 
of  Mount  Qyanis.  reputed  to  have  a  aalularf  ellhct 
ta  ctaea  of  ophthabnia.  Now,  ta  tliaoo  waton  mm 


discovered  a  short  time  aficr  the  death  of  Cicero,  wbnj 
the  villa  of  the  orator  had  cume  into  the  po&«£^aQ( 
Antistias  Vetus  {PUn.,  31,  1),  ih   ]  et  HelwdoM 
mast  have  been  subsequent  to  CiceioU  time,  wi.<k,  cio 
the  odwr  hand,  the  elegance  of  his  deseriptioQ  (uxittdi 
his  being  placed  lower  than  the  fir«t  or  sccoiid  c«ntaiy 
of  our  era.   Some  stippose  him  to  have  been  liMsaaw 
with  the  ibetoffieian  neliodoniB  menlieiied  hf  Honee 
{Sat.,  1,6,  2),  as  one  of  the  companions  of  his  ]0'jm« 
to  Brundisium.    {Sehbll,  Htsi.  La.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p  65, 
seqq.)— II.  An  Athenian  physician,  of  whom  Gilw 
makes  mention  (De  Antid.,  2,  p.  77,  td.  Ald.),ii^ 
who  also  wrote  a  didactic  poem,  under  the  title  of  'A;iv 
?.rTiK(i,  "  jiistitication,"  of  whicli  Galen  cites  seven  bet- 
ameters.    The  fragment  preserved  bj  Stobcus,  toi 
attoded  to  in  the  preeedin^  aitielo,  might  have  beloagti 
perhaps,  to  this  Heliodonis.  and  not  to  the  in(5i\~di-i! 
mentioned  under  No.  I.    (Compare  Manekt,  Cm- 
mcHt.  mtsc.  fase.,  1,  H<UtK,  183S,  p.  86,  and  alto  tbc 
addenda  to  that  work.) — III.  A  native  of  Larissa,  who 
has  left  us  a  treatise  on  optics,  under  the  title  of  Krf 
cAaia  ruiv  'O-tikljv,  which  is  ecarcelv  anything  more 
than  an  abridgment  of  the  optical  work  asaibed  to  £a- 
ctid.   He  cites  the  optiee  of  Purieny.  The  tine 
when  he  flourished  is  uncertain  ;  from  the  moDCT. 
however,  m  which  be  speaks  of  Tiberias,  it  is  probable 
that  he  lived  a  long  time  after  that  emperor.  Oiit» 
sius  has  preserved  for  us  a  figment  of  another  vort 
of  Holiodorus's,  entitled  llcfii  oia^puf  Karapriaitut. 
This  fragment  treats  of  the  (ro^Xief,  a  michmt  foi 
drawing  water  fomisbed  with  a  acrew.  Soo»  US& 
call  this  writer  Damtsntis  Heliodoms.  The  best  €&> 
tion  is  that  of  Bartholini,  Pari.*,  16.'i7,  4to  Thewori 
also  appears  m  the  Opusr.ula  Mythdogu-n.  Efhct  ri 
PJkystM,  of  Gale,  Cantabr.,  1670,  ISmo  -IV  A 
Greek  romance-writer,  who  was  horn  at  Eraesa  in 
Phtenicia,  and  flourished  under  the  Emperors  Tbeodo 
'  ^iu»  and  Arcadius  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  centon. 
He  was  raised  lo  the  dignity  of  a  bishop  of  Tncca  is 
Thessaly  (Socrates,  Hi»U  Beebt.),  and  is  suppoied  ts 
i^ave  written  an  Iambic  poem  on  Alchyray.  entitled, 
llepi  ri'ir  rdv  ^I'koao^uv  ftwnuc^  Ttx»^->  "On  tk 
occult  science  of  the  philosophers.*'   It  coniamt  169 
verses     The  authorship  of  this  poem  is  awgned  IS 
Heliodoms  by  Gcorgiua  Ccdrenus  (co!ni>are  Amrol't 
remarks  in  his  French  translation  of  the  .iCthiopica); 
hot,  notwithstanding  the  tcetimooy  of  Cedicsas,  tto 
point  has  never  been  cleeriy  aseeftained.  HsHsdem 
Is  better  known      the  nutfior  of  a  C reek  romanc*.  CD- 
titled,  Ai(fiomKu,  being  the  bistorv  of  Thesgeae*  and 
Charieiee,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  a  king  of  iEiUa|iiL 
It  is  in  ten  books.    This  work  wa**  unknown  in  the 
West  until  a  soldier  of  .Aiispach,  under  the  Mttgrm 
Casimir  of  Brandenburgh,  aaoioling  at  the  pillage  of 
the  libraiy  of  Matthias  Cofvmus,  at  Buds,  in 
being  attracted  hy  the  rich  binding  of  a  mawncri^ 
earned  it  off.    He  sold  the  prize  afterward  Ir.  V  went 
Obsopxus,  who  published  it  at  Basle  is  1634. 
was  the  celebrated  romance  of  Heliodons  "D«ti 
this  period,"  observes  Hnet.  in  his  tresiise  ootkaan* 
gin  of  romances,  "  nothing  had  been  seen  better  f«*- 
ccivcd,  or  hotter  executed,  than  these  adteniurt*  of 
Theagones  and  Cbariclea.    Nothing  can  b«  dw« 
chaste  than  their  lores,  in  which  the  anther's  ews  wr- 
tuoiis  mind  a^Mnts  the  relit^ion  of  rhristia-'tv.  »Thtch 
lie  professed,  in  diffusing  over  the  whole  wort  'P*^^ 
of  ftoimdietl,  ht  wtiieh  dniost  aK  the  earliar  >'***''^ 
are  deficient.    The  incidents  are  numeroo*.  mw» 
probable,  and  skilfully  unfolded.    The  denoftem^  » 
admirable  ;  it  is  natural ;  it  grows  out  of  the  lebj*** 
and  is  in  the  highest  degree  touching  and  palhst*-' 
Scholl  {Hist.  Ltit  Gr  ,  vol  6.  p  229)  iemsils.tlij 
"the  romance  of  Heliodorus  is  w.  Il  cor,reivv<l, 
wrought  np  with  great  power ;  the  episodes  art  to  th« 
purpose,  aod  the  ehamctois  airf  mannefe  of  the  p«t 
•onagM  dciUttll^  mmained."  "No  om  eaa  deal* 
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•Mcnre*  VilIetnAin,  that  Heliodorus,  when  he  wrote 
ibc  work,  wu  at  leaM  imtiated  in  Chrialian  senU- 
MNtaL  Thi»  M  Mt  1^  •  kuWI  of  numl  purity  whieb 

cooU3-«'^  ^itori^lv  with  the  hahitual  licenM  of  the 
Greek  i^ntln* ,  ar<d  ihe  hiyle  eveii,  as  the  learned  Coray 
reiaark^  conUina  many  expresaioM  tioiiliar  to  the  cc- 
cilMtwal  wiitera.    This  atjie  ia  |Mm»pobih«i,qrin* 
MCrieal;  and  the  language  of  love  receive*  ■  charac- 
ter of  d«.-lic.\cv  and  ri'servc,  which  is  very  rare  among 
liM  tRhlen  of  antiquity."    It  cnuat  not  be  duguiscd, 
kMwvH,  that  H««t»  ft  (NNUlier  of  Louu  XIV.,  and  the 
eootemponrv  and  admirer  of  Madeaioiaelle  de  -Sru- 
dctj,  iodficd  alter  the  models  of  romance  which  were 
faabioMJiteia  hw«wo  century.    Poetry,  buttles,  cap- 
tirttiee,  aod  ffieflfoUiooa  fill  up  ths  pMoe }  itiWft  is  no 
pictore  of  the  mind,  no  history  of  the  dwncler  euried 
on  v*ith  tnc  devi  lo{«mriit  of  the  action.    The  incidents 

poiot  to  DO  parucular  era  of  aociety,  although  the  leara- 
od  n  iiMiory  m«T  peDoMVO,  from  U»  lone  w  MOiUaient 

iKiojiihoijt,  thii  ihc  struggle  had  commenced  bclwoon 
ibe  pore  and  lofty  epirU  ot  Christtaaily  and  the  grui»»- 
■Ms  of  pfili  idolatry.    Egypt,  as  VtUemain  remarks, 
B  Deither  aAcicnt  Egypt,  nor  the  Egypt  of  the  Ptole- 
Quca,  uor  the  Egypt  of  the  Romaoa.    Athens  is  nei- 
ther Athens  free  nor  .\  incus  conquered  :  in  tiiiort, 
DB  M  DO  individuality  either  m  the  pUr-ea  or  persons ; 
i  lb*  vBf^ue  picton*  of  tbo  Frmeii  fooMRco*  of  tbe 
•eventpenth  cLriturv  frivc  sttarccly  a  caricatured  idea 
af  the  model  troin  which  they  w«ro  drawn. — It  uuiy 
a*l  bo  umm  to  mentioa  here  an  incidont  relative  to 
iba  poal  Racio*  tod  tbe  work  of  Heliodorua  which  wo 
have  been  constdermg.    When  Kactno  was  at  Port 
K<jyai  li^inuriir  (jre«'l<.  his  iinufiination  almost  smoth- 
ered to  death  by  the  dry  erudition  of  the  uioua  fathers, 
bo  Iftid  bdd  ittMinetiroly  oa  Ibo  moMnoo  of  Holiodo- 
rvu.  as  tbe  only  prop  by  which  ho  might  be  pr^M  rvod 
ior  hia high  destmy,  even  then,  perhaps,  shadowed  dim- 
fjr  iMlb  n  hts  youthful  mind.    A  tale  of  love,  how- 
•wrf,  snrpnaed  in  the  hands  of  a  Christian  boy,  filled 
his  instructers  with  horror,  and  the  book  was  seized 
and  thrown  mlo  tbo  fire.    Anotiicr  and  another  cojjy 
aot  iho  auBO  fate ;  and  poor  Kacine,  tbuit  excluded 
fioai  tbo  boodbo  of  th»  tfoamion  typographical  art, 
printed  ih-  romance  on  his  memory.    A  first  love,  woo- 
•d  b^-  aleJUU^  aod  woo  in  difiiculty  and  danger,  ia  always 
■mnog  ibe  ImHo  Ioom  her  bold  on  the  aflections ;  and 
Ractn*!,  to  npar  ose,  often  fondly  recurred  to  his  for- 
bidden stodies  at  Port  Royal.    From  early  youth,  his 
%)n  u      u^.  he  had  conceived  an  txtraordmary  paa- 
SOB  iot  Hcbodoruai  bo  admired  both  his  style  aod 
d»  tooadorfol  ott  wttb  «Ueh  tbo  fiiblo  ii  ooodoelod. 
— fa  tbe  ecclefia»t!^~l  S^>;'orv  of  Nicephonis  Cdistiis, 
a  story  is  told  of  Heiiodorue,  which,  if  true,  wuuid  ox- 
bibit,  on  the  part  of  the  Tbeasalian  church,  somewhat 
of  tbe  fanatieal  spint  which  in  Scotland  expelled  Home 
from  the  administration  of  the  altar.    Some  youn^ 
per5>o.^»  tiivin^  tailen  iiklo  peril  through  the  reading  ot' 
oacb  wocks,  u  «M  Qtdoced  by  the  provincial  conocil, 
tint  oB  teokowlaio  UmSmtey  it  might  bo  to  iMilo  tbo 
fiiiif,-2  ifcncnV'on  to  love,  stioutd      burned,  and  their 
autbore,  if  eccleaiAsUcs,  deprived  of  tbeir  dignities. 
]loliBdeCM,iiii*MBig  the  oUcciNlivo  which  was  oflfered 
kim  of  toppressiog  his  romance,  lost  his  bishopric. 
This  ebMnr,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  to- 
nxancf^  itself,  as  fJivlt;  has  shown,  hy  proving  tliat  the 

MimMUon  to  anp^teas  itcoold  neither  have  been  given 
Mr  to/mod  ot  ft  UBft  wbrn  tlie  woiti  ws*  tfiioad  over 

•U  Greece.  fPi-rfi^n  Quarterly  Reritic,  No.  9,  p. 
Its.  Mff  ) — Va.'iou-s  (ditioos  have  ixjen  puUUshed  of 
the  rooMnre  of  Hr.  Iiciwis.  The  best  is  that  of  Coray, 
Pftru.  IfUH,  2  roit.  8vo.  Tbe  edition  of  Mitscher- 
bcb,  Arfftnt,  1798,  3  vols.  8vo,  forming  part  of  Inn 
Mnticx  Oraci,  \»  not  held  in  much  estimation. 

MauooaaiiiO*  or  Ki.aotiiii«St  !•  ft  deity  among 
*oTb— iii*o*.  T1do4oity,i«eoidjiigU»Oiait«iiiim 
f  Kt  ICamit..  «L  0)  aai  AiMtUuVieiar,  vmo  tho 
4E 


Sun.  T.uiij/ridiiis,  however  ( Tir  Heliog.,c.  I),  flue 
tuatea  between  the  Sun  aod  Jupiter,  while  8|«rtianaf 
(Vit.  CaracaJl.,  o.  11)  leaves  it  uneertftm.  The  or* 
thography  of  the  name  is  also  disputed,  some  wrtingit 
Ei.iga6alua,  others  Eleagabalus  and  AldgaU,tlu«.  iiica- 
ligcr  {sd  Euseb  ,  p.  212)  makes  the  name  of  this  di* 
vinitv  oqoiTftUftt  to  tbo  Hebrew  Elah  Gcba!.,  i.  e., 
^^GoMHtantm  Ifco*.**  (Consult,  for  other  etymologies 
of  ih'-  term,  the  remarks  of  Hamakcr,  Ml.trd!.  I'lia:- 
nic,  p.  IIU,  seqq.)  Herodiao  gives  us  an  accurate 
description  of  the  form  nnder  which  thb  deity  was 
wor.shippid  (5,  3,  10,  seqrj.);  he  nho  informs  ua  that 
by  this  ai>i)cllatioji  the  .Suit  vvaa  meant,  and  that  the 
deity  in  question  was  revered  not  only  by  the  Sjrv- 
iftDl,  hot  tbftt  tbe  netivo  satraps  and  barbarian  kings 
were  occoatomed  to  tend  splendid  presents  to  his 
sjhrine.  According  to  Hirodian,  the  god  lleliogahalus 
was  worshipped  uiwler  the  form  of- a  large  black  stone, 
roond  below,  and  tonnbuiing  abovo  in  a  point;  in 
other  words,  of  a  conical  shape.  This  description  is 
confirmed  by  tiic  mmiaU  of  Eme«a,  liic  principal  seat 
of  his  worMiiiii,  un  which  the  conical  stone  is  rep(e> 
sented.  So  aisot  on  the  medals  of  Autoinuus  Pius, 
struck  in  this  eame  city,  an  eagle  uppt^ars  perched  on 
a  cone  (  Mwnnct  ,  Rcr.  dc  Med.,  vol.  6,  p.  227, 
teqif  .)  The  same  thing  appears  oo  oiedals  of  Csra- 
ealla  {M.,  p.  n.  909),  tod  on  one  (n.  607)»  an  eagle 
with  expanded  wings  stands  before  a  conical  stone  in 
the  middle  of  a  huxa«tyle  temple. — II  M  Aurehus 
Antoninus,  a  Roman  crnperor.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  Mo^sa,  suter  to  the  Empress  Julia,  the  wife  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  Mx3a  had  two  daughterh,  Sox>mis  or 
.Semiamir.t,  the  inotlicr  of  the  subject  of  thin  article, 
aod  Mammsa,  mother  of  Alexander  Severus.  The 
tme  nimo  of  fteliogabalaa  was  Variua  Avitos  Baaeia> 
nus,  and  he  was  reported  to  have  been  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Caracalla.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch.  A.D. 
204.  Malft  look  caio  of  bis  infancy,  and  placed  him, 
when  five  years  of  age,  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Emesa,  to  be  educated  as  a  priest ;  and  through  her 
infjiicnce  he  was  made,  while  vet  a  boy,  liigli  jiriest  of 
the  Sun.  That  divioity  wan  called  ia  Syria  Helagabel 
or  Elagabal,  wbonco  the  young  Varioe  issumed  tlio 
name  of  Heliogabitlut  or  Elagibalu?"  After  the  death 
of  Caracalla  and  the  elcvadon  of  Marrmus,  the  latter 
having  incurred  by  his  severity  the  di.slike  of  the  eol* 
diera,  Masa  availed  herself  of  this  feeling  to  induce 
the  officers  to  rise  in  favour  of  her  grandson,  whom 
she  presented  to  them  as  tiic  son  of  the  mnrdi  red  Car- 
acalla. tieliogabaius,  who  was  then  in  his  fifteenth 
jmt,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  tbe  legion  stationed 
at  Emc<a.  Having  put  tiimself  at  their  bead,  bo  was 
iitiacked  by  Macnnus,  who  at  first  had  tbe  advantage; 
but  be  and  bis  mother  Soasmis,  with  great  spint,  brought 
the  soldiers  again  to  the  charge,  and  defeated  Macri- 
nus,  who  was  overtaken  in  bis  flight  and  put  to  death, 
lleliDgdhallis,  having  entered  Antioch, 
wrote  a  letter  to  tbe  senate,  professing  to  take  for  his 
modd  Ifooas  Attrelioa  Anioninoe,  o  namo  revered  el 
Rome ;  and  he  also  assumed  that  emporor^s  name. 
Tbe  senate  ackuowledged  him,  and  he  set  out  for 
Rome,  but  tamed  MvnBl  months  on  bis  way  amid 
festivities  and  amusements,  and  at  laat  stopped  at  Ni- 
comedia  for  the  winter.  In  the  following  year  ho  ar- 
rived at  Itoine,  and  iiegan  a  career  of  delMiichery,  ex- 
travagance, and  cnielty,  which  lasted  the  remainicg 
thioo  yean  of  bis  reign,  and  tlm  disgusting  dctaib  or 
which  are  given  by  Lampridiua,  Hcrodian,  and  Dio 
Cassius.  Some  crities  have  imagined,  especially  from 
the  shortness  of  his  tdgn,  that  there  must  be  some  es* 
aggeration  in  these  account*,  for  be  could  hardly  have 
done,  in  so  short  a  time,  all  the  mischief  that  is  attrib- 
uted to  him.  That  he  w.ia  extremely  dissolute,  and  to- 
tally unfit  for  reigning,  is  certain ;  aod  this  is  not  to  be 
*  at,  ffom  kn  pienooe  Eistom  edoealim^  U» 
Iho  c«npt  nuttlh  of  his  mothar*  Ui 
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«uddeii  clevalion,  and  tbo  g»n*^ral  profligacy  of  the 
times.  He  surrounded  hinmif  with  glailiators,  actors, 
■ml  other  ham  bvowitflt,  wbo  nude  an  unwoitbjr  use 

of  '(t  tr  "fluence.  He  married  several  wives,  among 
utlii  r.s  u  \'t!Stal.  Tbe  imperial  palace  became  a  scene 
ofdebauch  and  open  prosutiiiioti.  Heliogabalus,  being 
•ttaobMi  to  the  topentitiooa  of  tbe  East,  raised  a  tem- 
pte  on  the  pBlattm  Hill  to  tbe  Syrian  god  whose  name 
hv  l  ore,  ai.d  ]ihuid«Ti-d  ihc  ti  niples  of  the  Roman  gods 
lo  enrich  bis  own.  He  put  to  death  many  senaturs  ; 
heeatahlished  aaenate  of  wotnen,  under  the  presidency 
of  hi*  ir.ofhcr  Soemis,  wliich  body  decided  all  questions 
rflativfi  to  female  dresses,  visits,  j>rc'cedcnccs,  aniuse- 
mcnto,  dtc.  He  wore  bis  pontifical  vest  as  higb-priest  of 
the  Sun,  with  a  rich  tiara  on  bis  head.  HtspaiMnotbfer 
Muss,  scemg  bis  folly,  thoucbt  of  c«Beittatin|f  tbe  Ro- 
man* liv  as!>ocialing  with  hi  n,  i-  ('a-sar,  liis  younger 
cousm,  Alexander  iieverus,  wlio  soon  became  a  favour- 
ite with  tbe  people.  Heliogabalus,  who  had  consented 
to  the  asjiocidlioti.  became  afterward  jealous  of  his 
cousin,  and  wished  lo  deprive  bun  oi  his  honourri,  but 
he  eeaU  not  obtain  the  consent  of  the  senate.  His 
next  measure  waa  to  ifiraad  tbe  report  of  Aloiander's 
death,  which  prodoeed  an  iaaonectkm  among  the  prc- 
loriaiis  .^nd  Hc!ioga!)alu8,  having  repaired  to  the 
camp  to  quell  .the  mutiny,  waa  murdered,  together  with 
hie  mother  and  faTOoriiee,  and  hia  kndf  was  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  A.D.  222.  He  was  .sncccedod  by 
Alexander  Severos.  HeUogabalus  waa  eigiuecu  years 
of  age  at  the  tone  of  his  death,  and  bad  reigned  three 
jeara,  nine  wontka,  and  four  daja.  {Lamprid.,  Vu. 
HtUogab. — HeroHtn,  6.  3,  Mtqq.—Dio  Ctu$.,  78,  30, 
Hqq — Id  ,  79,  1,  tcqq.) 

nKLH)r6i<ia,  a  famous  city  of  Egypt,  situate  a  little 
to  the  eaat  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  not  far  from  mod- 
erii  C'airti  (Sfrah  ,  805  )  In  Hrbrrw  it  is  styled 
On  or  .\un  (  Well's  S,icrcd  Geography,  ,v  v. — Ex- 
curt.f  660.^ — Compare  ilie  remarks  of  (Jt Harms, 
Antia.,  vol.  1,  p.  802.)  In  the  Septusgint  it  is  calu 
ed  Heliopolia  (*RAi4m)Xic),  or  the  city  of  the  Sun. 

^8cfi!ru.im  r,  Lfi  Vtt  Tisl  ,  \  o|.  ij,  p  '20,  (d  dias^'. 
~In  JermioA,  xliii.,  13,  "  Beth  Skemtm,"  i.  e.,  Domua 
Aolta.)  Herodotoa  also  mentiODa  it  by  tliia  name,  and  I 
speaks  of  it.-s  iiihribitants  as  bring  the  wisest  and  most 
ingeniouii  of  all  the  Kgypiiana  (2,  3. — Compare  Aic. 
Damasf.enus,  in  Euaeb.,  Pr<ep.  Emng.,  9,  16).  Ac- 
cording to  Berosus,  tbii  waa  the  city  of  Moaea.  It 
waa,  in  feet,  a  place  of  raaoK  for  all  the  Graeka  who 
visited  Kgypt  for  instruction  Hither  came  Herodo- 
tus, Plato,  Eudoxus,  and  others,  and  imbibed  much  ol 
the  learning  which  tliejr  afierwaid  diaaeminated  among 
their  own  countrymen.  Plato,  in  particuhr,  resided 
here  tliree  years.  The  city  was  buiit,  according*  to 
0trabo  (/  <-.),  on  a  long,  artificial  mound  of  earth,  so 
aa  to  Iw  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  inundatioaa  of  the  Nile. 
Tt  had  an  oiaele  of  Apollo,  and  a  famous  temple  of 
the  Sun  In  this  temple  was  fed  and  adored  the  sa- 
cred ox  Mnevis,  as  Apis  was  at  Memphis.  This  city 
waa  laid  waate  with  fiie  and  awoid  bjr  Oamhyaea.  and 
ita  college  of  priests  all  slaughtered.  Strabo  saw  ii 
hi  a  deserted  state,  and  shorn  of  all  its  splendour. 
Heliopolis  was  famvlalao  for  tie  fountain  of  excellent 
water,  which  aliH  reoamit  g've  rise  to  the  sub- 
sequent Arabic  name  of  the  place,  Am  Shmu,  or  ibc 
fountain  of  the  sun.    The  modern  name  is  Mii/arca, 

at  cool  water.  For  some  valuable  remarks  on  tbe  site 
of  dae  aneiem  Hdiopolis,  in  oppodtton  lo  Laacber  and 
Bryant,  consult  Clarke's  Trntels,  vol.  6,  jtra/.,  xr  , 

3.,  and  p.  140,  in  notts.  lurcher  enoneously  prc- 
s,  that  Heliopolis  wss  situate  within  the  Delu,  and 
lhat  JffllarM  ataods  on  tbe  site  of  an  insignificant 
town  of  the  same  name,  which  has  been  confounded 
wiili  the  more  ancient  city  A  sohtarv  obelisk  is  sU 
that  remain*  at  the  present  day  of  this  once  celebrated 
{dace.  Other  moramenta,  bowevoiv  esiat  no  dovbt 
piUar,  renwaaleJ  oriyby  a  ihin 


of  »a]\  For  a  description  of  this  ooelisk,  consult  ^he 
work  of  the  le^ed  traveller  juat  mentioned,  vol.  &,  p. 
143. — H.  A  odebrated  city  of  Syria,  eOUthwest  of 
Etnesa.  on  (he  opposite  side  of  the  Oronles.  Ita  Gre- 
cian iiaiiie,  Hcliofioiis  ("HAtoviroAif),  City  of  the 
Sun,"  is  merely  a  translation  of  tbe  native  tern  Baai- 
beekf  which  appellation  the  mine  at  the  preeent  day 
tetehi.  Heliopella  waa  famed  for  ita  tem^e  of  the 
Sun,  erected  by  Antoninus  Pius  {Malala,  Cfinm.,  M, 
p.  1 19),  and  the  ruins  of  this  ceiebreted  pile  null  Aiita 
ita  former  magnificence.  Venus  was  also  revered  in 
tlii.<<  tity,  and  its  maidens  were  therefore  said  to  be 
the  fairest  in  tlie  latid.  {ExposUw  Munds,  (Sec.,  Ge- 
n<t>.,  p.  14.) 

HaUvM,  a  name  given  to  the  BOiitb     the  Mneaa 
in  Germany.    (/*itn.,  4,  15.) 
Het.lia  (Wior})  the  Graafc  nam  of  dw  9nm  or 

Apollo. 

HiLtanlcoa,  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Ifyti* 

lene.  wbofloun^hed  ahoot  460  B.C.  \h-  v  rAfe  an  ac- 
count of  variotis  counirtes,  both  Grecian  ar.d  ]3arba 
nan,  in  which  he  availed  himtetf  of  the  labours  of  He- 
catsus  and  Hippys.  Variooa  (nodaettona  of  hie  en 
referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers,  nnder  the  titlea  of 
klyvrrtttKu,  AIo'/iku,  'ApyoXixd,  <kc.  In  order  tc 
arrange  bta  narrative*  in  cluonological  order,  he  made 
use  fl?  the  eatalogoo  of  the  prieateaaee  of  Juno  «t  A» 
iio^,  deposited  in  the  temple  at  Sicyon.  This  is  the 
ar«l  attempt  thai  we  tind  of  the  einploymciit  of  ciiro- 
nology  in  history. — .According  to  the  ordinary  derive 
tion  of  this  name,  from  'EX^,  "  Greece,''  and  vtM^, 
»'  mctary,"  the  penult  ought  to  be  long.  As,  however, 
Hellanicus  was  of  .l^ohc  origin,  it  is  more  than  prol>a- 
ble.  as  Stun  remarks,  that  bis  name  la  the  .cf^obc 
form  merely  of  *B%^Mc<r,  and  baoee  has  the  penek 
short.  T.obeck  {ad  Phryn.,  p  670)  opposes  ihia,  how- 
ever, at]d  derives  the  name  from  'Eaau{  and  vtKif,  as 
above,  citing  at  the  aamo  time  Taetxea  {Pottham^ 
778),  with  whom  it  occurs  as  a  foorth  £pithte  < —  — 
—  w).  And  hence  Paasow  {Lex.  Chr.)  eoneidera  the 
penult  <U)i)bttui,  Tlic  0()inion  of  .Sturi,  huwevrr. 
seems  more  deserving  of  being  followed.— I'lie  frag- 
menta  which  remahi  of  the  writinfa  of  RcUanictta  wen 
published  by  Sturt  in  1787.  Lij>s.,  8ro  ;  and  a  sec- 
ond edition  in  1826.  'I'bey  are  given  also  in  the  Jfa- 
teum  OriHom,  vol.  S,  p.  90,  Mff.,  Camkr.,  1888 

Hkllab,  a  term  first  applied  to  a  city  and  region  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Phtbiotis,  but  afterward  ex- 
tended to  all  Thessaly,  and  finally  made  a  <jvnf  nil  np- 
(lellatioo  (or  tbe  whole  of  Greece.  *'  It  is  untveraaJiy 
achnowted^,**  ebaerree  Gnmer,  *'that  the  naaseef 
Hellas,  whirh  afterward  scn'ed  to  designate  the  whole 
of  what  we  now  call  Greece,  was  onginaily  applied  to 
a  paitfenlar  dklrict  of  Thessaly.  At  that  aaify  period, 
aa  we  are  nf>sur«>d  by  Thucydides,  tbe  common  de- 
nomination of  Hcilenes  had  not  yet  been  received  in 
that  wide  acceptation  which  was  afterward  et'.acnt>d 
to  it,  bat  each  aeparate  diatrict  eaiayed  iu  dtstioctive 
appellation,  derifM  moetly  fimoi  the  clan  by  which  it 
was  held,  or  from  the  chieftain  who  \vas  n-irafded  as 
the  parent  of  the  race.  In  proof  of  this  assertior',  tiiw 
historian  appeals  to  HoOMT,  wbo,  thoogh  maeb  hMV 
than  the  siege  of  Troy,  never  applies  a  common  term 
to  the  Greoka  in  general,  but  calls  them  Danai,  Ar> 
givi,  and  Acbni,  The  opinion  thus  advanced  by  Tb  j- 
cydidea  finda  anpport  in  Apollodorua»  wbo  etaiaa,  r^MX 
when  Homer  fnentione  the  Helleneo,  wo  mnat  nndot- 
sland  him  as  referrint!  to  a  people  who  occupied  a  par 
licular  district  in  'i'bossaly.  The  same  writer  ob- 
scrvea,  that  it  is  only  front  the  time  of  Hesiod  and 
Archilochua  that  wo  hear  of  tbe  Psnhellenes.  (Apal- 
lod.,  ap.  StraL.f  370.)  It  is  true  that  tbe  word  occurs 
in  our  present  copies  of  Homer,  as  in  //.,  2,  530,  bet 
Atiatarehw  and  other  ciiiaca  leiected  it 
(AM.  nd  JL,  I.  e.)  ftom  Stiiiho.  howwr,  wo 
IN  s  diipnicd  point  t  Md  1m 
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'ifclined  to  hriAginc  that  Homer  did  not  assign  to  the 
word  'EkXa^  so  tuoited  a  significatioa  as  Thucydides 
sa(i|KMed,  Bat,  wbitever  may  be  thought  of  the  teati* 
tuMj  cf  Homer  in  regard  to  this  question,  tre  can 
bave  no  doohi  as  to  the  extension  which  the  terms 
'EAxaf  and  'FT*  / v'     acquired  in  the  tune  of  Tlcrodo- 
ttts,  ScjUxi  and  Tbucydidea.    Scjiax,  whose  age  is 
ibpdtcd,  bat  of  whom  «re  may  atfely  affirm  tbat  he 
wrolp  ahont  the  time  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  in- 
clodi  ;«  iir,4icr  Hellas  ali  the  conntry  siiualed  south  of 
thi  Ainbracian  gntf  and  the  Pencus.    {PenpL,  p.  IS,  | 
cT  25  )   Herodotus  extends  its  limits  still  farther  north  ' 
by  taking  in  Thesprotia  (2,  56),  or,  at  least,  that  pari 
of     \xirch  is  ^ollth  of  the  river  Acheron  (8, 17).  Hut 
it  is  more  usaat  to  exclude  Epirus  fromGraecia  Pro- 
pria, and  to  place  its  noTtbwesiem  extremity  at  Am- 
bracia.  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  while  Monr.t  Homole,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  was  looki d  upon  as  forming 
its  boundary  on  the  opposite  side.    This  coincides 
With  the  statement  of  Sc^lax,  and  also  wuh  tti.it  of 
I>iczarchus  in  bis  descriptions  of  Greece  (v.  seqq.) 
The  liiiiu:  Gracia,  whcticc  tlut  of  Greece  has  cc- 
•cetidcd  uDlo  us,  was  given  to  this  country  by  the 
Romaoff.  It  comet  from  the  Grvct,  one  of  tM  an- 
cient tribes  of  Epinn  (Arisrof  .  Mrlmr.,  1,  14),  who 
Mver  became  of  any  historical  importance,  but  whose 
nanie  must  at  some  period  have  been  extensively 
spread  on  the  western  coast,  since  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  appear  to  have  known  the  coantry  at  first  ander 
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The  people  whom  we  call  Greeks  (the  Hellenes) 
wan  not  the  culiest  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Among  the  namea  of  the  many  tribes  which  are  said 
to  have  oecnpied  the  land  previous  to  the  Hellenes, 
the  mo#i  celebrated  l.s  lliat  of  the  /V/d.^i-i,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and 
Don  whom  a  eovisiderable  part  or  the  Greek  popula- 
tion was  pr«!';ih!v  descended.    The  Caucones,  Lc- 
kges,  and  other  barbarous  tribet.  who  also  inhabited 
Gfcoee,  arc  all  regarded  by  a  n^odern  wtititt{Thtrlt£ali, 
Histcry  of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  32-61)  as  parts  of  the 
Pela^gic  ration.    He  remarks,  "  that  the  name  Pelas- 
gians  was  a  g>  iieral  one,  hke  tliat  of  Saxon?,  Fratiki*, 
or  Alrmanni,  and  that  each  of  the  Pelaagiau  tribes  bad 
■bo  one  peculiar  to  itaeV."   Alt  these  tribes,  bow- 
e»er.  .••  ire  oStitrrd  to  ?ubmit  to  the  power  of  the  Hel- 
leiies,  w£K>  tveiitually  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Greece     Their  origmal  seat  was,  according  to  Aris- 
totle '.  ^f<teor.,  1. 14),  near  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  but  they 
trit  appeared  in  the  south  of  Thcssaly  about  B.C. 
1384,  accordiiig  to  the  received  chronoloey.    In  ac- 
cocd&Dce  with  the  common  meth()d  of  the  Greeks,  of 
faiTentiftg  nemes  to  seeoont  for  the  origin  of  netlona, 
the  !^cnene-<  are  represented  as  descended  from  Hel- 
leiH  Wibo  had  three  sons,  Dorus,  Xuthu?,  and  ^olus. 
Adme  and  loo  are  represented  as  the  sons  of  Xu- 
tbns ;  and  from  these  four,  Dorus.  if^olus,  Achsus,  and 
Ion,  tbe  Dorians.  JEoliaru,  Achamns,  and  Imiam  were 
descended,  who  formed  the  four  tribes  into  which  the 
HeUeme  nat  ion  was  for  many  centuries  dirided,  and  who 
were  Astmgnished  ftom  eech  other  by  many  peculiari- 
ties  in  language  artd  institutions.    At  the  same  time 
that  (he  Helleiuc  nee  was  spreading  itself  over  tlie 
wbirf«  lend,  oeneroQs  colonics  from  the  East  are  aaid  to 
have  settled  in  Greece,  and  to  their  influence  many  wri- 
ters have  attn'buted  the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tbos  we  read  of  Egyptian  colonies  in  Argos  and  At- 
tka,  of  a  Fbomkian  colony  at  Thebee  in  ficeotia, 
aed  of  •  Mysttft  colony  led  by  Pelops,  from  whom  tbe 
ioathem  part  of  Greece  derived  Us  name  of  Peiopon- 
sesQs    The  very  existence  of  these  colonies  has  been 
dMilid  by  some  writers ;  bat,lheeg^  tlie  evidence  of 
eedk  eoe  mdieidne^  ie  pcihipi  Ml  eiifficieiit  10  astie' 


fj  a  critical  inquirer,  yet  the  uniform  tradition  of  the 
Greeks  authorizes  us  in  the  belief,  that  Greece  did  in 
early  times  receive  colonies  from  the  East ;  a  ^uppo-ii* 
tton  which  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  considering  the 
proximity  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  time  which 
elapsed  front  the  appearance  nf  the  Hellenes  in  Thes- 
saly  to  the  siege  of  Troy  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Heme  Age.  Whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  of  tbe  TTorr.rric  poi  niH,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
tiiat  they  present  a  correct  picture  of  the  manners  and 
castotns  nf  the  age  in  which  the  poet  livedo  wHeh,  in 
all  probability,  differed  little  from  the  manners  and 
cusloms  of  the  Heroic  Age.  The  state  of  socioty 
dcscnbu'  b  •  Homer  very  much  resembled  ttiat  which 
existed  ;n  t^xu^b  dttring  tbe  feodal  ages.  Ho  great 
power  bad  5ec  aiC^en  in  Greece ;  it  was  divided  into 
aniiiiiher  of  si.ne.i,  governed  b)  hereditarv  chiefs, 
whose  jHjvvci  w.-^  lii.^ittd  by  a  utarlial  aristocracy. 
Piracy  was  an  bo'iu  <tclji.d  occupation,  and  war  tbe  de- 
light of  noble  souU.  TbJc/i2ides  infonns  ud  (I,  4), 
that  the  commencement  d  G/t.-ion  civilization  is  to  be 
dated  from  the  reij^n  of  Mji..*  o.'' Crete,  who  acquired 
a  naval  power  and  cleared  the  .^jean  Sea  of  pirates. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  hiktv.««  o>f  this  period  were 
Bcllerophon  and  Perscua,  whoSL^  fd/enttircs  were  laid 
in  iho  East ;  Theseus,  the  king  «f  Athens,  and  Her- 
cules. Tradition  also  preserved  th)  account  of  expe- 
ditions undertaken  by  several  chiefs  imited  togethe., 
such  a«  tbat  of  the  Argonauts,  of  the  Seven  againt* 
TMe«,  and  of  the  Siege  of  Tioy,  B.C.  1184. 

%.  From  the  Suae  of  T>  o,/  lo  the  CommcnetmaU  c  * 

tkr  I'd  Sinn  in'tm,  U.V  BOO. 

We  learn  from  Thucydide^i  (1,  12).  that  the  poputa 
tioii  of  Greece  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  som.- 
time  after  the  Trojan  war.  Of  tbe  various  migration 
which  appear  to  have  taken  place,  tbe  most  importan 
in  tiieir  con.-^cqueiices  were  those  of  the  BfTotian'<  fron 
'i'hcaaaly  into  the  country  afterward  called  UcBotia 
and  of  tlM  Doriane  into  Pelopotmeeae,  the  former  ii. 
the  sixtieth  and  the  latter  in  the  eightieth  year  after  the 
Trojan  war.  About  the  same  period  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  colonized  by  the  Greeka. 
Tbe  ancient  inhatntants  of  Bceotia,  who  had  been  driven 
oat  of  their  homes  by  the  invasion  of  the  Boeotians, 
togetlier  with  some  -tolian-s,  whence  it  has  accjuired 
the  name  of  the  iEolian  migration,  left  Bceotia  B.C. 
11S4,  and  aettled  in  Leaboe  end  die  north  weatein 
corner  of  .\sia  Minor.  They  were  followed  by  the 
lonians  in  B.C.  1040,  who,  having  been  driven  from 
their  abode  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  had  taken  refi^ 
in  Attica,  whence  they  emtgnted  to  Asia  Minor  and 
settled  on  the  Lydian  coast.  The  sotitbwestem  part 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  also  colonized  about 
the  same  period  by  Dorians.  The  number  of  Greek 
colonies,  considering  the  extent  of  the  mother  coantry, 
was  very  great ;  and  the  readincp?  with  which  the 
Greeka  left  their  homes  to  settle  in  forei;rii  parts  forme 
a  characterietie  feature  in  their  national  character.  In 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ  the  Greek  cotoniet 
took  another  direction  ;  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  was  found- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  Thera,  and  the  coast.s  of  Sici- 
ly and  tbe  southern  pert  of  Italy  became  studded  with 
so  many  Greek  evties,  that  it  acqaired  tbe  somane 
of  the  Great,  or  Greater,  Greece. — The  two  Rtates  o( 
Greece  which  allaineii  tbe  greatest  historical  celebrity 
w  ere  Sparta  and  Athens.  The  power  of  Athens  was 
of  later  prowili ;  but  Sparta  had,  from  the  time  of  the 
Dorian  conquest,  taken  the  lead  among  tlje  Pelopon- 
neaian  states,  a  position  which  she  inaintamed  by  the 
conqoest  of  the  fertile  country  of  Messenia,  B.C.  688. 
Her  superiority  was  probably  owinir  to  the  netove  ol 
her  political  institutions,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
fixed  on  a  firm  basis  by  her  celebrated  lawgiver  Ly- 
curgus,  B.C.  884.  At  the  head  of  Ibe  polity  were 
tero  hendileiy  duefa,  hot  their  poiNff  ww^ieadj  r 
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lid  kf  a  jtdow  •liitocnqr*  Her  tezzitonet  were 
ilftf  faoreued  by  Ibe  cooqaait  of  Tegea  m  Arcadia. 

Athens  only  rose  lo  importance  in  ihe  c«>ntiiry  prcce- 
diog  the  Pereian  wars ;  but  even  m  this  |>enud  her 
power  waa  nm  more  than  a  match  for  the  hille  statt'^ 
of  Mecriris  ami  .Eijind.  TIili  city  waa  long  harassed 
by  inievtuit)  couunuiious  till  ihe  time  of  Solon,  B.C. 
6M|  who  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizcns  to  frame 
ft  n*w  coaatitation  and  a  new  code  of  lawa,  to  which 
nra:h  of  the  future  greatneu  of  Atbena  muat  be  as- 
cribed Wq  have  alrcadv  sron  t!i  it  ilie  kiii;_'!y  Uirrn 
of  government  was  prevalent  in  the  iieroic  Age.  Bui, 
during  tbe  period  that  elapsed  between  the  Trojan 
war  and  the  Persian  Trn  asion,  hereditary  political  pow- 
er was  abolished  in  ttliuosl  all  the  Greek  states,  with 
tlM  exception  of  Sparta,  and  a  rrjiuttlican  form  of 
govemmeot  eaUbUabed  io  ila  atead.  In  aladying 
ttie  history  of  tbe  Gredia,  we  moat  bear  io  mind 
that  alinost  every  city  foriind  an  independent  state, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  and  Sparta, 
wbicb  exaetod  obodioDce  from  tbe  other  towns  of  At- 
tica and  Laconia  respcctm  ly,  there  wa»  hardly  any 
atate  which  possessed  more  than  a  lew  miles  of  tcrri- 
ttNty.  Freqaent  ware  bflMoon  each  other  were  the 
olmoot  unavoidable  conaequenco  of  the  exiatence  of  i 
80  many  small  states  nearly  equal  in  power  The 
evils  vvliu  tj  arose  from  tins  st.itc  of  liiitJi.'s  urre  partly 
remedied  by  the  influence  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, and  by  tbe  religioua  gamea  and  feativala  which 
were  held  at  stated  periods  in  diflert  iit  parts  of  Greece, 
and  during  the  ot  icbration  of  which  no  wars  were  car- 
ried on.  In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era  Ureece  rapidly  advanced  in  knowledge  and  civtli- 
xation  Literature  and  tbe  fine  arts  were  afready  cot- 
tivaioii  in  Athens  under  the  auspices  of  Pisistratus 
and  his  sons  ;  and  the  producta  of  remote  countries 
were  introduced  inlo  Greooe  bjr  Uie  nerehanta  of  Cor> 
mUi  and  iBigiiui. 

3,  From  thr  CnmmrnremetU  of  the  [\r.yuin  Warttotkt 
Dceuk  uf  I'kiHp  of  Maccdoii,  B.U.  336, 

This  was  the  most  splendid  period  of  Grecian  biato- 
Tne  (irrck«,  in  their  rcM-^t  uu  o  lo  the  Persiiuis, 
uid  the  part  they  took  in  the  burning  of  Sardia,  B.C.. 
190,  drew  upon  tbem  tbe  vengeance  of  Darina.  After 
the  rrduction  of  tho  .\siatic  (lrr.  k».  a  Persiati  annv 
was  sent  mto  Attica,  but  was  enltrely  defeated  at 
Maralhoo,  B.C.  490,  by  the  .\thenians  under  Miltia- 
doa.  Ten  years  afterward  the  whole  power  of  the 
Peraian  empire  was  directed  against  Greece ;  an  im- 
nicnso  uriny,  lud  in  person  by  Xerxes,  advanced  as  far 
M  Atuca,  and  received  tbe  aubmiaaioo  of  almoat  aU 
Ibe  Grecian  atatoa,  witb  tbe  oseeption  of  Athena  and 

Sparta.  But  this  expedition  alsn  failrd  ;  t!ie  Per«^iaii 
fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  battles  ol  Arteini!>ium  and 
SiiUrnis :  and  the  land  forces  were  entirely  defeated 
in  tlie  folio'.viniT  year,  B-C.  '179,  at  Plat  la  in  Bfrotia. 
Sparta  had,  previous  to  ihu  I'crsiao  uivaMon,  been 
regarded  by  the  other  Greeks  as  the  first  power  w 
Greece*  and  acoordingly  abe  obMined  ibo  aiqmnw 
eommand  of  the  army  and  fleet  in  the  Peraian  war. 
But,  during  the  course  of  this  war,  the  .Vthcnians  h.id 
made  greater  sacrificea  and  had  abown  a  greater  de- 
mo of  eoorage  aiid  patriottara.   After  the  battle  of 

Plafsi  a  confederacy  was  formed  by  the  Grecian 
stAlt'A  tir  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  I^erstans. 
Soarta  was  at  first  placed  at  tho  bead  of  it ;  but  the 
auies,  diaguated  with  the  tyranny  of  Pausaniaa,  the 
Spaitari  commander,  gave  the  cuprcmacy  to  Athens. 
The  allies,  who  consisted  of  the  iiihahttaiiis  of  the  isl- 
anda  and  coaata  of  the  /Egean  Sea,  were  to  furuiab  coo- 
tribotiona  in  money  and  ship*,  and  the  delieato  taak  of 
aaseasing  the  amount  which  each  slate  was  to  pay  wa.s 
aaaiffned  to  .\.ri8ltdea.  Tho  yearly  contnbution  was 
aettled  at  460  talents,  about  fWS.SOO,  and  Delos  was 
•boooc  aa  tbe  eommoo  twaury.  The  AlbMiaw,  nil- 


der  tbe  '•mmnff'f  of  CUnoo,  carried  on  tbe  war  vtg 
orously,  defeated  tbe  Peratan  fleets,  and  ptonderej 

the  m.iritirne  provinces  of  tho  Pcr.-ijn  cm;>ire.  Dunng 
thi:^  period  the  power  of  Athens  rapidly  utcrcased  ;  ^hf 
po.-^scssed  a  aucceasion  of  distingtushcd  statesmen, 
Thcini-'iocli  s,  .\nFtidLs,  Citiion.  and  Periclea.  who  alJ 
co;itribu(ed  to  the  adv.iiiccjiiLUl  of  her  power,  though 
diffirnii,'  in  tluir  jiolr.ical  views.    Her  maritime  great- 
ness waa  founded  hy  Tbemistocles,  her  rcveiiue«  were 
increaaed  by  Periclea,  and  her  general  j>ru$]H  rity,  in 
connexion  with  other  causes,  tcudtd  to  produce  a 
greater  degree  of  refinement  than  existed  in  any  other 
part  of  Greece.    Literature  was  cultivated,  mod  thi 
arts  of  architecture  and  .sculj/ture,  which  were  employ 
cd  to  ornament  the  city,were  carried  to  a  degree  at  ex 
cclleneo  that  baa  nmrer  ainoo  been  surpassed.  While 
Athena  was  advancing  in  power,  Sparta  bad  to  main- 
tain a  war  againat  tbe  Meaaenians,  who  again  revolted, 
and  were  joined  by  a  }/rc;it  lumber  of  the  Spartan  slaves 
(B.C.  464-455).    But,  though  Sparta  made  no  efforU 
during  this  period  to  restrain  the  Athenian  power,  i* 
was  not  because  she  wanted  the  will,  hut  tho  ninns. 
These,  however,  were  soon  furnialied  by  the  AtLtni- 
ans  tbemselvea,  who  began  to  treat  the  allied  atatea 
With  great  tyranny,  and  to  regard  tbem  aa  aubjecta, 
not  as  independent  states  in  alliance    The  tribute 
was  raised  from  460  to  600  talents,  the  tr«  ;»>ijry  was 
removed  from  Deioa  to  Athena,  and  the  decision 
of  all  important  auita  waa  referred  to  tbe  Athenian 
courts.    When  any  state  withdrew  from  the  alliance, 
its  citizens  were  considered  by  the  Athenians  us  reb- 
els, and  immediately  reduced  to  suWction  Tin 
dependant  states,  anxioua  to  throw  on  the  Atbeoiao 
dominion,  entreated  the  assistance  of  Sparta,  and 
thus,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  aro-<e  tin-  war 
between  Sparu  and  Athene,  wrbicb  laated  for  twenty- 
seven  yean  (B.  C.  431«40t),  and  ia  naually  known 
as  the  Pe!oponnesi,iri  war.    It  tcrminatcnl  by  ag  iin 
placing  Sparta  at  liiu  head  of  the  Grecian  ^i^ics. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  Sparta  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  the  Persian  empire,  which  lasted 
from  B.C.  400  to  394.    The  splendid  auecessca  which 
A^esilans,  the  Spartan  king,  obtained  over  the  Per<i.^n 
troojM  in  Aaia  Minor,  and  toe  maoifeat  weakneaa  of  tbe 
Peraian  empire,  which  had  been  ahvady  abown  by  tht 
retreat  of  the  ten  lliousaiul  Hrecks  from  the  heart  of 
the  Persian  empire,  appear  to  have  induced  Ageadaua 
to  entertain  the  iie.si<rn  of  overthrowing  the  Fersiaa 
monarchy  ;  but  he  was  obliged  'o  rctnm  to  his  nati%-e 
country  to  dut'tud  it,  nijaiusl  a  powerful  confederacy, 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  Corinthians.  Thebana, 
Aigivoa,  Atbeniana,  and  Tbeaaaliaoa,  for  the  porpoM 
oftb  rowing  off  the  Spartan  dominion.   The  confedei> 
ates  were  not,  horn  vcr,  succp^ful  in  their  atiempt ; 
and  tho  Spartan  supremacy  was  again  secured  for  a 
brief  period  by  a  general  peace,  oiado  B.C.  397,  usa« 
ally  known  by  the  name  of  tho  peace  of  .\nialcidaa. 
Ten  years  afterward  the  rupture  between  The*>€8  and 
Sparta  began,  which  led  to  a  general  war  in  Greece, 
and  for  a  abort  time  placed  Tbebea  at  tbe  head  of  the 
Grecian  states.    Tho  greatness  of  Thebos  waa  princ^ 
[)ally  owintj  to  the  wisdom  and  v.ilonr  of  two  of  her 
Citizens.  Pclopidas  and  Epamtnonda*.     After  tht 
death  of  Epanuoondaa  at  tbe  battle  of  Manttnea,  B.C. 
3G2,  Thdics  apain  snnk  to  its  former  obscurity.  The 
Spartan  supremacy  wad  however  destroyed  by  tLLa 
war,  and  her  power  still  more  humbled  by  the  rci*tonf> 
tion  of  Messenia  to  independence,  D  C.  369.  Front 
the  conclusion  of  this  war  to  the  reign  of  Phihp  of 
Macedon  Greece  remained  without  any  ruling  jiow- 
er.   h  ia  only  oeceaaarv  here  to  mention  the  part 
which  Philip  took  m  the  sacred  ansr,  which  bat- 
ed ten  years  (B  C.  356-346),  in  which  Vic  appfarcd 
an  tho  defender  of  the  Amphiciyonic  council,  and 
which  termiiiatod  by  tho  conquest  of  tho  PllociaiM 
TlwAlhimiiiii^iwfadoabyDiMOithtiif^  owJ«>a>l 
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.knee  with  1b»  TMam  Ibr  llw  pat^am  of  fMfiling 

Philip,  but  their  defeat  at  Ch^ronea,  B  C.  3«fl,  m- 
cured  for  tbe  Macedonian  king  tbe  euprentacy  of 
Oiwim  In  Ike  tune  year  a  congress  of  Grecian 
ata(e«  wi»  held  at  Corinth,  in  which  Vh'\\]\i  *.vrt^  rhosen 

ge&eraiiMiiao  of  the  Greeks  in  a  projectt;tl  war  ajainst 
Persian  anfnre ;  but  his  assassination  in  B.C.  836 

eaiised  thu  enterprise  to  devolve  on  his  aon  Alexander. 

4.  Fnm  tkt  Aeeutum  0/  Akxandu  ihc  Great  to  the 
BMum  Cimjue$t,  B.G.  146. 

Ths  eonqoeste  of  Alezuidcr  extended  the  Grecian 

Infiuencf  over  ihe  grcittr  part  of  A^iii  w(  st  of  the  In- 
dus.   After  hit  dealh  the  domiDion  of  ihi^.  Kast  wa.s 
CO* tasted  by  his  geiioraU,  and  two  jH>w«rful  empires 
weft  p«rwieDt^  tflUblitfaed ;  that  of  tbe  PtfHmnitrt 
h)  Zgtpt  and  die  Seleneidto  m  Bf^.   The  dominkms 
o!"  :-.:>•  oirlv  S»ru!i  kiii^s  cinliruoed  the  ijndlfr  f>nrt  of 
western  Asia ;  but  their  empire  wa«  soon  divided  into 
•mew  indcMwieBl  kingdoms,  such  as  that  of  Bectrie, 
Pcri^muA,  oic.,  in  all  of  which  the  Greek  language 
«ru  spokeo,  not  merely  at  court,  but  to  a  considera- 
ble ex-ent  te  ilw  cities.    From  the  deetb  of  Ale.Tander 
to  the  RooMn  eooqueat,  Macedoo  temaiiied  the  ruling 
power  in  Greece.   The  JBluAun  and  Aehasan  leagues 
wer«  formed,  the  former  B.C.  284,  the  latter  fi  (' 
381,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonian 
fciBH.    MaceooDia  was  conquered  by  the  Uomans 
B-C.  197,  and  the  Greek  states  declared  indepi  iident. 
This,  however,  was  merely  nominal  ,  litey  only  ex- 
chaiiged  the  rule  of  the  Macedonian  kings  for  that  of 
tbe  Konaa  feof\e ;  and  in  B.O.  )4d,  Greece  waa  re- 
d«eed  U»  the  form  of  a  Roman  ptoviMe,  eall«d  Achala, 
ibough  certain  citie'?.  such  as  Athene,  D(.lj>hi,  &ic  , 
mvf  allowed  to  have  ihe  rank  of  free  towns.  Tbe 
histary  «f  Oreece,  from  tlna  period,  forma  part  of  the 
Ro  nan  empire.     It  was  overrun  hy  fhi-  Colhs  in 
A  I)  -67.  and  again  in  A.D.         under  .\iaric;  and, 
af.c;  hrt-ing  oceapied  by  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians, 
at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  TurkSf  on  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  ;  from  whotn,  with  the  excep- 
tion uf  Mictdonia.  The.ssalv,  and  Epirus,  it  is  now 
again  liberated.    {Etuycl.  Um.  Knoui.,  vol  13,  p.  436, 
«ey^  ) 

HaLLH.  a  daughter  of  AtLama?  and  Nrp>if>1e,  sister 
to  Phnxus.    She  and  Ikr  brother  I'hnxus,  in  order 
to  aroid  the  crael  persecution  of  their  stepmother  Ino, 
Bed  from  Tbaaaalv  on  the  back  of  a  golden  fleeced  ram, 
which  tranmorted  them  through  the  air.   Thoy  pro- 
Cttiitd  safely  till  they  came  to  the  sea  between  the 
fcoiaoiitory  of  Sigvam  and  tbe  Cbenooeae,  into  which 
Hdle  um,  and  it  waa  naned  fimn  her  HeBespontus 
{ffrUf't  5?<ay    Phri-TUs  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Col- 
eius.    ( Vid.  Aihamas,  Argonautas,  Phrixus.)  The 
tomb  of  Helle  waa  daced,  accoffding  to  Herodotus,  on 
the  abocwa  «l  the  GnanoiiCM»  near  Cacdia.  (Aicrod., 
7,  f».) 

HaLLSW,  the  faMed  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pvrrhn. 
and^rogemtor  of  tbe  HcUemc  race.  (Ftd.  Hellas,  <) 
U  fhs»Fy  of  Grttct,  from  the  earliest  timet  to  the 
XVcrwrt  war  } 

HuxcsKs  ^EAXtpfci),  the  general  name  of  the  Gre- 
cton  nee.  It  was  first  borne  by  tbe  tribes  that  came 
is  ftom  the  Mith,  at  an  early  period,  and  eventually 
apread  theoMlves  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  Their 
ornjinal  seat  was,  according  to  .\riMotlp  (.Vr/for..  1, 
14>,  near  Dodooa,  in  £pirui ;  but  they  Urat  appeared 
hi  the  ooatli  of  TWaW,  aboat  B.G.  18M,  aeeoidtBf 
to  the  conunoo  eh.-onology  {Vui  IlLllaj.  1,  ffis- 
titry  ef  Graoea^/rim  the  earliest  times  to  the  Trojan 
war) 

HKLi.Kapo?mTa,Dow  the  Dardanelles,  a  narrow  strait 
between  Aaia  and  Europe,  near  the  Propontis,  which  re- 
c*^n>d  i(h  name,  u  is  said,  from  Helle,  who  was  drown- 
ed that*  in  her  voT8|re  to  Colohia.  ( Kid.  HeUe.).  Ita 
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A»  titelmt  Daidnria  In  ita  ykMtf.  Homer's  epithet 
of  fl-Aarvf ,  "  broad"  applied  to  ao  narrow  a  strait  (77., 
7,  86.— Compare  17,  438.— (M.,  S4,  8S.— iSa^ 
chyl.,  Pers.,  880),  hae  given  rise  to  nnch  dIaeiMaion, 
and  is  one  of  those  points  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
long-agitated  question  respecting  tbe  site  of  Troy. 
Hobhouse  undertakes  to  explain  tbe  aeeming  ineon« 
sistenejr  of  Hoaw'a  lenn,  bj  abotving  that  the  Hel- 
lespont riMvId  be  eotwiderad  aa  extending  down  te 
the  promontori'  of  Tj«ctum,  the  northern  lioiindarv  ol 
w£olia,  and  that  the  whole  line  of  coast  to  this  poiol 
from  Ahydua,  was  eonaideted  by  Strabo  as  being  the 
!<iiL>re9  of  the  Hellespont,  not  of  the  .^i^pean.  (Jour- 
n?y.  Ut.  48 —Vol.  8,  p.  206,  teaq..  Am.  cd.)  i  he 
Ranie  writer  observes,  with  ragm  to  tbe  breadth  of 
the  HeUeapont,  that  it  nowhere  aeems  to  b«  less  than 
a  mile  Mraas  ;  and  yet  the  ancient  measnremonts  give 
only  aevm  aMdia,  or  eight  hundred  and  seventy-live  pa- 
ces. Walpole,  on  the  other  handf  aa  cited  by  Claiko 
(Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  91,  m  Mfjf,  Eng.  «!.),  aaeijtm  to 
the  epithet  TrXon  f  the  meaning  of  "sait,"  or  "brark- 
isk,"  rcfernng,  in  support  of  this  conjeetore,  to  Ans* 
totle  (Meteorol.,  8,  B.—Op.,  ed.  Duval,  vt^  1,  p.  AM, 
D.  tl  E.),  who  uses  it  three  times  in  this  sense,  and  to 
Hesychius  (Compare  If  trod.,  8,  106,  and  Schweigk., 
O'l  lor  )  'V'li^.  IiM. sever,  is  at  best  n  very  forced  ex- 
planation. Homer  appears  to  consider  tbe  Hellespont 
rather  aa  •  mighty  river  than  a  winding  arm  of  the  aea ; 
and  hence  T?.ort'f,  "  broad,"  becomes  no  inappropri- 
ate term,  more  ospeciatiy  if  wo  take  into  the  connex- 
ion the  analooooa  epithets  of  uyd^pon^  ('•  Tapidly  fiow- 
ing"),  and  airtipuv  (**  iownd^a"),  which  are  elae* 
where  appKcd  by  bhn  to  tho  aame  HeUeapont  (Jt., 
2,  81')  — //  ,  24.  51.')  )  Casaubon,  in  his  commentary 
on  Athenvus,  adduces  tbe  passage  quoted  above  by 
Walpole,  tof^ether  with  one  or  two  others,  likewise 
from  .\rislotlp,  in  favour  of  TrXan'f  meaning  "la/r;" 
and  a  critic  iit  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  21,  p.  136;, 
whom  Blomfield  quaintly  designates  as  "cciisor  ^ki* 
dam  aemtdoUitat'  aeeka  to  advocate  the  aame  opinioa 
Tt  has  four  if  any  advoeatea,  howorer.  at  the  preaem 
day  (Consult  Blomf.,  Olots.  ad  Msch.,  Per  ^"^0 
— Some  scholars  suppose,  that  wb^n  Homer  speaks  oi 
the  "broad  Hellespont,"  he  actually  nieana  loeiMltb* 
ern  part  of  tho  j^^jjean  Thus,  Heyne  observe?,  Ho- 
mer always  places  the  catnp  on  the  Helki-pont,  m  the 
more  extensive  signification  of  that  term,  as  meaning 
tbe  nortliem  part  of  tbe  2E^an  Sea  (//.,  18,  IfiO  ;  34, 
346  —01.,  34,  83.—/?.,  7, 86,  &c.).  and  hernsa  ehonid 
be  derived  the  explanation  of  the  epitnctii  -?.anJf  and 
uvdpuv."  {Bescliretb.,  der  Eb.  wn  Truja,  p.  850.; 
— Whether  the  denoiiitMtloa  He]le!i|>oiit  was  derived 
from  'EAAu'f,  Greece  at  larcre  (Pin/i  .  Pi/th  .  7,  7  — 
Id.  ilfid.,  10,  89),  or  from  'EX'/mc,  the  province  or 
city  (5fraA  ,431).  or  from  Helle,  according  to  the  popu- 
lar legend,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. — Slephanaa  of 
Byzantium  (p.  833,  ed.  Berkel)  says  the  eanler  nan* 
of  the  Helles|)ont  was  the  Dorysthenes  {hopva(Uvfi(). 
(Compare  At«cr,  VorkaUe^  p.  174.)  i'erbapa  a  caro- 
ful  investigation  of  the  anliiect  VPOuM  lead  to  the  con* 
elusion,  that  HomcT  gives  the  name  of  Hellespont  to 
the  whole  Propontis.  (Classical  Journal,  vol.  16,  p. 
64.) — The  Hellespont  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and 
death  of  Leander.  ( Fid.  Hero,  and  Leander,  and  the 
remarks  under  the  latter  artiele)  It  fa  famed  alao  fot 
the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  bmit  over  it  when 
be  invaded  Greece.  (Vid-  remarks  under  tbe  article 
Ahydua,  I.) 

HaLLorLi,  a  district  of  Euboea,  in  which  Hisiia-a 
was  situated.  (S^rai'.,'l45. — Compare  Hcrudol.,H,'^3.) 

Hblorcs,  I.  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  now  the  Abiso.  It  ia  meotieo* 
ed  by  several  of  tbe  ancient  poets,  on  aeeonnt  of  Uw 
remarkably  fertile  country  through  which  it  flowa. 
(  fir^.,  8.  eW.— Octd,  Fast.,  4.  4H7,  dtc.)  Sit 
iM&llew(14»mcim  it  the  epithet  «f  ' 
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lolerring  either  to  the  noise  of  its  waters  in  the  numer- 
ous caverns  found  along  its  banks,  or  to  the  Uments 
oeeuioned  hy  its  tnundatioDs  of  the  neighbourhood. 

(ManniTl,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2.  p.  340.)— 11.  A  town 
ol  .Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of  ihc  nvcr  Heloru.s.  {StepL 
Bfft.t9.  9. 1Skupo(  )  Pliny  speaks  of  ic,  however,  as 
»  man  CMtle  or  £aciifiMl  post,  with  a  good  fisbwy  at- 
tMhed  to  it.    But  U  wm,  in  tmth,  a  very  andent  city, 

and  vury  prohalily  a  place  of  some  iinportanro  before 
the  ajrnvai  of  the  Greeks.  The  adjacent  country  was 
rery  fiavtile  and-  bMVtiful.   Hence  Ovid  (/.  c.)  speaks 

of  the  *'  Hrlorian  Tempo,"  and  Diodoy  :';  S  rnlus  (13, 
18)  of  the  'E?Mpiov  rndioVf  "  Hclorian  piaui  "  Com- 
pus  also  Virgil  (L  c),  "  Prapin^e  tolum  tlagnanli* 
Helari.^  Tbe  mmim  of  Uii*  cttj  no  caUod  Muri 

Ueci. 

Hbloo,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
EuJDOtM,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It 
WM  Mid  to  Iwvo  owed  ito  orioia  to  Hetioo,  the  aon  of 

Perseus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  having  re- 
volted against  the  Doriana  and  Ueraclidaa,  were  re- 
doeed  to  elavecy,  and  called  Heloto»  which  name  wea 
aAerward  extended  to  the  various  people  who  were 
held  m  liondage  by  the  Spartans.  [Patutan.,  3,  20.) 
Ephorus,  as  cited  by  Strabo  (364),  makes  ,\gis  to  have 
reduced  the  Uelota  to  aubjectioa  i  but  Pauaaoias  (3, 
2)  speaks  of  a  moeh  later  Kdoetton  of  the  plaee.  To 
reconcile  the  »talcmrnt"<  of  tlicsc  two  writers,  we  must 
suppose,  that,  at  tiie  subjngdiiou  of  Helos  by  Agis, 
about  200  years  before,  some  of  the  inbahilanto  bad 
been  suflfered  to  remain,  and  that,  at  the  time  mention- 
ed by  Pausaniaa,  ihoy  were  finally  destroyed  or  re- 
movrd  Melos  itself  remained  to  the  time  of  Thu- 
cydides  (4,  di)  and  of  Xeoophon  {Hist.  GV.,  6, 6, 92) : 
perhaps  a  fortnason  the  coast.  {CtimoHi  FtuH  Hd* 
Uniei,  id  ed,.  p  405,  note  z.)  PolybiuH  says  (5,  19, 
d ;  20,  1 2),  that  the  district  of  Hoios  was  the  ino»t 
estacaiTo  and  fertile  part  of  Laconia ;  but  the  coast 
wag  mar*-hy.  In  Stral)C*s  tinie  Hclos  was  oidy  a  village, 
and  some  vears  later  Pau^unms  informs  us  it  was  ui 
ruins.  1  n  I..apio'8  map  the  vestiges  of  Helos  are  placed 
at  TtyUt  about  five  aulas  from  the  Suiotaa,  and  Sir 
W.  dell  obeerves  that  the  roanh  of  Halo*  ia  to  the 

cant  of  the  mouth  of  that  river  {Gelt's  Itin.  of  the 
Mmca,  p.  233.— CVam«r*s  Attcient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
193,  tetjg.) 

HKUrvM  {Y.i/MrciL),  and  IltLuTKS  (EtXwTff),  the 
Helots  or  bondsmen  of  the  ijpartans.  The  common 
aoeoont,  observes  Miillcr  {Dorians,  vol.  2,  p.  30,  Eng. 
fnmf.— Vol.  8,  p.  38,  Chrman  vork),  of  the  oiigio  of 
thie  elaaa  ia,  that  the  inlttbttitita  of  the  maritime  town 
of  Helos  were  reduced  by  Sparta  to  this  state  of  dei;- 
radation,  alter  an  insurrection  ag&iiut  the  Dorians  al- 
faedy  eataUiahod  in  power.  Thia  explanation,  how- 
ever, rests  merely  on  an  etymology,  nnd  tli.it  bv  no 
meana  probable,  since  such  a  Gentde  name  as  E'l/tjr 
(which  seems  to  be  the  more  ancient  form)  cannot  by 
any  metbod  of  formation  have  been  derived  from  'EAof. 
The  word  ElXuc  is  probably  a  derivative  from  'E?.u  in 
n  passive  pense,  and  conseqnctitlv  means  '"a  prisoner." 

This  derivation  waa  known  in  aocieni  timea.  (Com- 
pare SehoL,  PiMt.,  iUdA.,  1,  p.  78,  and  iMtnep,  Ely- 
mol.,  p.  257.)  Perhaps  the  word  sifrnifics  those  who 
were  taken  after  having  resisted  to  the  uttermost.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  thcy  were  an  aboriginal 
TMe,  which  was  subdued  ^^  n  very  early  period,  and 
which  immediately  passed  over  as  slaves  to  iho  Done 
comiuerors.  In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  He- 
iou,  we  will  consider  t^ir  political  rights  and  their 
peMonal  treatment  wider  different  heads,  thooffh  in  fact 

the  two  subji  cts  are  very  nearly  connected.  Vhe  first 
were  doubtless  exactly  defined  by  law  and  cnstoin, 
Aeoffh  the  e»pfMeiona  made  oee  or  eneieot  anthors 
ave  veqaently  vague  and  ambignous  "  They  were," 
WMf  EphoruB  {ap.  Strab.,  365),  "  in  a  ceruin  point  of 

view,  public  slavea.  Thaw  poaHaier  cmld  naUher 
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liberate  them,  nor  sell  them  beyond  the  borders.*' 
From  this  it  is  evident  thst  they  were  considered  ac 
beleogfaig  properly  to  the  state,  wUch  to  a  oertaaa 

I  grcc  permitted  them  to  be  possejsed  by,  and  appor- 
tioueii  thcni  out  to,  individuals,  reserving  ti>  itself  the 
power  of  enfranchising  them.  But  to  sell  tbem  out  of 
the  coontry  tpaa  not  in  the  power  et en  of  the  etate ;  and, 
to  the  beat  of  our  knowledge,  such  an  event  nerer  oo- 
curred.  It  is,  njion  the  whole,  most  probablr,  thai  in- 
dividuals had  no  power  to  seli  tbern  at  all,  as  ihcy  m^- 
longed  chiefly  to  the  landed  property,  and  this  was  un 
alienable.  On  these  lands  tiicy  had  certain  fixi-d  dwel!- 
ings  of  their  own,  and  particular  strvices  and  paj  mtuu 
were  prescribed  to  them.  They  paid  &»  rent  a  fixed 
foeaeuie  of  com ;  not,  however,  hke  the  Peikaci,  to 
the  atate,  hot  to  their  raaatert.  Ae  thb  qoantity  had 
been  definitively  settled  at  a  very  early  period  (to  raise 
the  amount  being  forbidden  under  heavy  imprecations), 
the  Heloto  were  the  persons  who  profited  by  a  good, 
and  lost  by  a  bad,  harvest,  which  must  have  been  :c 
them  an  encouragement  to  industry  and  ^ood  husbmd 
ry ;  a  motive  which  would  have  been  wanting  if  the 
profit  and  \om  bad  merely  aflected  the  Undlords.  And 
by  this  means,  as  is  proved  by  the  accounts  respecting 
the  Spartan  agriculture,  a  careful  manapemcut  of  tru- 
ciiltivatioo  of  the  soil  waa  kept  up.  By  mcaaa  of  the 
rich  produce  of  the  hinda,  and  m  part  hy  plonder  ob- 
tained in  war,  they  colkclrd  a  considerable  jirojt'.riy, 
to  the  attainment  of  which  almost  every  accc^^  was 
closed  to  the  Spartans.  The  cultivation  of  the  land, 
however,  was  Hot  the  only  duty  of  the  Helots ;  tbey 
also  attended  upon  their  masters  at  the  public  meals, 
who,  according  to  the  Laceda  moman  principle  of  a 
community  of  property,  mutually  lent  them  to  one  an- 
other. (Xen.,  Rep.  Lae ,  6,  8.— ifrtelM.,  PeL,  %  % 
5.)  A  larpe  number  of  I  hem  was  also  cniplovcd  l\ 
the  stale  in  public  works.  In  the  field  the  Heiols  nev- 
er served  as  Hoplitae,  except  in  extraordinary  cases, 
and  then  it  was  the  ymcral  [)racticc  afterward  lo  t- 
them  their  libiriy.  (Con)j>are  Thucyd.,  7,  IQ,  anu  4, 
80.)  Oti  other  occasions  they  attended  the  regular 
army  aa  light-armed  troo^  (ip(^<);  mod  that  ihak 
nonbera  were  very  coneidemble  may  be  seen  from 

the  battle  of  PIata?a,  in  which  5000  Spartiii)>  wtn 
attended  by  35,000  Helots.  Although  they  dtd  not 
share  the  honour  of  the  h*vy-armcd  soltfien,  they 
were  in  turn  exposed  to  a  less  degree  of  danger.  For, 
while  the  former,  in  close  rank,  received  the  ooset  oi 
the  enemy  with  spear  and  shield,  Ao  Hdote,  anMd 
only  with  their  aling  and  javelin,  were  in  a  OMuneot 
either  before  or  bdiind  the  ranks,  as  Tyrtseus  accurate- 
ly describes  tho  relative  duties  of  the  light-arnu-d  t-ol- 
dier  (yvfunii)  ^d  the  Hoplile.  Sparta,  io  ber  better 
days,  ia  never  recorded  to  have  uimecoaMrily  sacrifieed 
the  lire?  of  her  Helots.  .\  certain  number  of  them 
was  allot ti  d  to  each  8partan  {Herodoi.,  9,  28. —  Tim- 
ryii,  rs,  R) :  a:  the  battle  of  Plataaa  this  number  waa 
seven.  Those  who  were  assigned  to  a  single  mas- 
ter were  probably  called  n/zrrirrofiff.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, one  in  particular  was  the  tcrvani  {^epuTruv)  of 
his  mastor,  as  in  the  story  of  the  blind  Spartan,  who 
waa  conducted  by  hia  Helot  into  tho  tiueKoat  of  the 
battle  of  ThermopvK'.  and,  while  iho  latter  fle*'.  ft  " 
with  thf  other  heroes.  {Herod.,  7.  229.)  It  appears 
that  the  other  Hclota  were  in  the  field  placed  more  im- 
mediately under  the  command  of  the  king  thai^  re-st 
of  the  ariny.  (Herod  ,  6,  SO  ct  SI.)  In  the  lljct  ihcy 
composed  the  I  tr^c  macs  of  the  sailors  { Xen. ^  Hist. 
Gr.t  7,  1,  13),  io  which  service  at  .\(hena  the  inSerior 
citixena  and  slaves  were  em[iloyed.    It  i«  a  matter  of 

mucli  ^rea'i  iilty  tofirai  a  cltrar  notion  of  the 

IreatmeiU  of  liie  lk>lots,  and  of  their  manner  of  Iif«  ; 
for  the  rhetorical  spirit  with  which  later  historiano  lm«« 
embellished  their  philanthropic  views,  joined  to  our 
own  i^ooranco,  has  been  productive  of  much  coofuaion 
and  iwaeotieaption.  Myioo  of  Fiatatt  to  hio  noMW 
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wKTt  4ww  a  very  ink  |Mcture  of 

Sparta,  antJ  entieavourcd  at  tlic  end  to  roaae  the  feel- 
ings of  in?  .'(udcrs  by  a  dc script  urn  of  the  fate  which  \ 
the  conqoered  uodenvcint     "  The  Hrlots,"  say*  he  ' 
(tf  AtAeiu,  14*  p.  667,       "perform  for  Um SraitaM 
vttrf  ifDoakmw  verriee.   Th»f  u«  eeiBp«M  lo 
v\i»r  J  C3:>  of  doe*a  akin  (ici'i  //),  to  have  a  covering  of 
ibeep'a  akia  {iti^Sitpa)^  and  are  acrerely  beaten  every 
yau  wAMt  htvnig  coaaiittad  any  fMK,  in  order  that 
they  may  nnxtr  forppt  ihey  are  slaves.    In  addition  to 
this,  tKo«e  among  them  who,  either  by  their  suture 
or  their  be«uty,  raise  themaclvcs  alK>vo  the  condition 
•<  a  davt,  an  condemiMd  to  d««Ui»  and  ibe  nMwtet* 
«rbo  do  Bdt  deatfoy  tli»  nMMt  manly  of  th«m  am  Ikbla 
to  p.;in*hmi  nt  '*    The  partiality  and  ignorance  of  tlii^ 
wTtler  are  evident  from  his  very  first  aiatement.  Th« 
Helots  wore  the  leathern  cap  with  a  broad  band,  and 
the  covering  of  aheep's  skin,  simply  because  it  was  ihr 
onsinal dresa of  the  natives,  which,  tnoreovpr.  the  Ar- 
cadiins  had  retained  from  ancient  usago.  (Suphitrlrs, 
iMctea,  17.  Sekol.,  Aritt^,  av.  l203.—VuUk,t  ad 
TkemiL  JiImm*.,  |».  M6.)  Lacrtas,  dia  fathar  of 
Ulyases,  when  he  assumed  the  char&ctrr  of  n  prsiaant, 
ts  also  repreaeoted  as  wearing  a  cap  of  goat's  akin. 
((M  ,34.  m)  Tlwinthla,thi»tlM«imeim  made 
a  distinction  between  town  and  country  costume 
Heoc«.  when  the  tyrants  of  Sicyon  wished  10  accustom 
the  unemployed  people,  whoso  numbers  they  dreaded, 
la  a  eaootiy  lifo,  thay  forced  them  to  wear  the  xor- 
miKW'  which  M  iwiqaniaath  a  lining  of  fur.  (i V/tur, 
7. 4, 68.)    Thus  also  ThfO^nis  describes  the  country- 
men of  Meg^  as  clothed  with  dressed  skins,  and 
dweUing  around  the  town  hke  frightened  deer.  The 
djphtbera  of  the  Helots,  therefore,  siirnified  notinn^f 
more  humiliating  and  degrading  than  their  employ  tiiptit 
in  agitcokural  labour.    Now,  since  Myron  {uir!>o>rly 
lartpwawrcd  this  circaowtanca,  it  la  vaiy  probable 
M  oilMr  olijaeUoiio  ata  foondad  in  atror ;  nor  can 
Biisrep'e»»-rita lions  of  this  political  state,  which  was 
iftkknowfi  u>  the  later  Greeks,  and  particularly  to  wri- 
•ars.  have  been  uncoronoo.    PlalaKb,  for  example, 
relates  that  the  Helots  were  compelled  to  intoxicate 
UtemscWes,  aud  to  perform  indecent  dances,  as  a 
wamins  to  the  Spartan  yotnii  ;  but  common  sense  is 
aguoaid  10  so  abnud  a  moda  of  educatioD.   la  it  poa* 
afiUa  dMt  dw  Spartans  ahoold  have  so  dagiadad  die 
■wn  whom  iIa  v  appointed  as  tutors  over  their  chil- 
dzvnl   Female  Helots  also  discharged  the  ofHce  of 
Dane  in  die  royal  palaces,  and  doubtless  obtained  all 
the  afleetion  with  which  the  attendants  of  early  youth 
were  honoured  in  ancient  tinvcs.    It  is,  however,  cer- 
uj-i  :i  *t  tje  Doric  laws  did  not  bind  servants  to  Strict 
temperance;  and  benoa  examples  of  drankcnnaas 
antong  them  might  Kava  forfcd  a*  a  means  of  raeom- 
mr'i'Jir.i:  sobri^  tv.     It  was  also  an  tstablishrd  re^la- 
lum,  that  Uie  national  songs  and  dances  of  Sparta  were 
fclhiddes  to  tba  Helots,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
tome  crtravsgsDt  and  lascivioua  dances  peculiar  to 
themselves,  whuh  nuy  have  ffiven  rise  to  the  above 
r<  fort     Bn*.  arc  we  not  lahourint:  in  vain  to  soften  the 
bad  impression  of  Myron's  account,  aiace  the  foiiful 
arocd  cryjUna  is  of  itself  eoflieiant  to  ahow  tlie  nn- 
kappy  fj'e  of  iKe  H(  lots  and  the  cruelty  of  their  miis- 
Uj        word  IS  gtiiJDr«illy  understood  a  cha«e 


ef  dke  Helou.  annually  undertaken  at  a  fixed  time  by 
the  youth  of  Sparta,  who  either  assas-'in.ilcd  ihem  by 
Bight,  or  maasarred  them  formally  in  open  day,  in  or- 
der to  lessf  n  the  r  numbera  and  weaken  their  power, 
laecratci  apcalw  of  this  inatttution  in  a  vety  confuoed 
■BBHr«  end  from  mn^  report  Arittotle.  bowoTer, 
i«  well  as  HeraclitJes  of^  Pn;,"T!«,  attribute  it  to  I,vct>r- 
gos,  and  represent  it  as  a  war  which  the  Ephon  tncm- 
idbea,  on  entenog  Ofiotj  their  yaallyeffice,  proclaimed 
ifaiBit  th«  Helota.  Thus  it  was  a  regularly  legalized 
and  the  more  barbarous  as  its  periodicai  ar- 
-'-'i  be  famiiP  by  iia  whiffy  imnm.  Awl 


yot  were  net  theae  Helela,  srbo  in  raany  districts  Ihred 
entirely  alone,  united  by  despair  for  the  s  ike  of  com- 
mon protection,  and  did  ihcy.not  every  year  kindle  a 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughout  the  whole 
of  Laooua  1  8och  are  the  inestriaaUe  diffifiukiea  ia 
wbfeh  we  are  involved  by  giving  eredit  lo  the  reeeived 
acconnts  :  the  solution  of  which  is,  m  my  opiuin  r.  to 
be  found  in  the  speech  of  Megilius  ibe  •SpiUl^ii,  u>  iLe 
lawB  of  Plato,  eriiO  ia  there  celebrating  the  manner  el 
inuring  his  ronntrymcn  lo  hard5hip9.  "  There  i«  il-o 
among  oa,"  he  says,  "what  is  called  iJic  cryptcm 
{Kpvirreia),  the  pain  of  undergoing  which  is  scarcely 
cndtble.  It  conaiata  in  ^ing  barefoot  on  stones,  10 
enduring  the  privationa  oT  die  eemp,  performing  roe> 
nia!  oflice.«i  without  a  servant,  and  wandering  night  and 
day  throughout  the  wltoltii  country."  The  same  is 
more  clearly  expressed  in  another  passage  (6,  p.  768, 
B  ),  where  the  philosopher  settles,  that  in  his  state 
sixty  agrouoau  or  phylarchs  should  eachchooye  twelve 
young  men  from  tne  age  of  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and 
tend  them  aa  saaida  in  aocceetiop  tbiough  the  several 
dietride,  in  eiraev  to  inepeet  Ibe  foftreasea,  raeda,  and 
public  buildings  in  the  country  :  for  which  purpose 
they  should  have  power  to  n^ake  ftee  use  ot  the 
slaves  During  thie  time  they  were  to  live  .sparingly. 
(0  minister  to  their  own  wont;",  and  range  through  the 
whole  country  in  arms  wiiiiuut  intermission,  both  lu 
winter  and  auinmer.  These  persons  were  to  be  called 
Kfnmroi  or  dyopov^ot.  Can  it  be  tapposed  that  Pie* 
to  woeU  Have  here*  need  the  name  of  crypUia,  it  it 
siijnified  8  -secret  murder  of  the  Helots,  or.  rather,  if 
tbfre  were  not  an  exact  agreement  in  essentials  be- 
tween the  institution  which  he  proposed  end  thet  in 
existence  at  S|>Hrta,  although  the  latter  was  perhaps 
one  of  greater  hardship  and  severity  '  The  youth  of 
Sparta  were  also  sent  out  under  certain  otl'iccrs,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  training  them  to  hardsbipe,  partly  of 
inspecting  the  territory  of  Sparta,  which  wee  of  con* 
siderable  extent,  and  who  kept,  we  may  suppose,  a 
strict  watch  upon  the  Helots,  w1m>,  living  by  them- 
selves, and  entirely  eepeiatcd  from  their  masters,  mtut 
have  been  for  that  reason  more  formidable  to  Sparta. 
W'c  must  allow  that  oppression  and  severity  ware  not 
suSiciently  provided  against ;  only  the  aim  of  the  cus- 
tom waa  wholly  difTerent ;  though  perhaps  it  waa  reck- 
oned by  Thneydldea  (4,  80)  amona  iboM  inetitutiona 

which,  as  he  says,  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  a  watch  over  the  Helots.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  tUe  established  institution  of  the 
cn/pfria  wa«i  in  no  way  connected  with  those  measaiio 
to  which  Sparta  thouoht  herself  compelled  in  hazard- 
ous circumstances  to  resort  Thucydides  leaves  us 
to  gueaa  the  fote  of  the  2000  Helots,  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  deetined  for  the  field,  raddenly  disappeaied. 

It  was  the  curse  of  this  hondo^e  (which  Plato  terms 
the  hardest  in  Greece),  that  the  slaves  abandoned  their 
masters  when  they  stood  in  giealeat  need  of  their  as- 
sistance ',  and  hence  the  Spartans  were  oven  compelled 
lo  stipulaln  in  treaties  for  aid  aifainat  their  own  sub- 
jeets.  {Thucyd  .  1,  118  —/J.,  5.  H  —Compare  .4nj- 
lot ,  Po/..  8,  6»  8).— A  more  iiirourable  side  of  the 
Spartan  system  of  bondage  ia,  that  a  legal  way  to  lib- 
erty ai.d  citizenship  stooil  open  to  the  Helots.  The 
many  intermediate  steps  seem  to  prove  the  ezibtcnce 
of  a  regular  mode  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to 
the  other.  The  H(  lots  who  were  esteemed  worthy  o( 
an  especial  contidtncc  were  called  apyeloi ;  the  &^rat 
were  probalilv  released  from  all  service.  Tlie  (hnmia- 
iovavT(u,  who  served  in  the  deeis.  resembled  proba- 
bly the'freedmen  of  Atttea,  who  were  celled  the  enl- 
dwlhrs  (o>  -^'.linr  ofvci'irff).  When  they  received 
their  libtirty,  they  also  obtained  permission  to  dwell 
where  they  wished  {Thucyd.,  6.  34.— W.,  4,  80),  and 
probably,  nt  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  land  was  grant- 
ed them  without  the  lot  of  tlicir  former  maaters.  Af 
lev  they  had  been  fat  poweeeiea  of  Iflm^r  ^ 
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nine,  till  V  appear  to  have  been  rallrr^  Nfodamodrs 
[Thu.  '/'I  ,  7,  bb),  ihc  nuarfi«c  of  whom  soon  came 
near  lo  that  of  ihe  citiz«ni.  {PltU.,  Vit.  Age*.,  6.) 
The  Mothoncs  or  MothaetM  were  Helots,  WDO,  beinf 
brought  up  together  with  the  young  Spartans,  obtained 
freedom  wiifiotit  the  rights  of  citizeiislnp.  {Athcmcux, 
t,  p.  271  The  ntunber  ol  Uw  Helots  ma;  be 
iltleniiiiMd  with  sofBeifiiit  aeeimev  from  iha  Meeitiit 
of  the  army  at  Plataa  We  finJ  ihat  there  were  pres- 
ent in  this  batUe  5000  Spartans,  ;}5,0UO  Helots,  aDtl 
10,000  Pwiooei.  The  whole  number  of  Spartans  that 
bore  arms  amounted  on  another  occasion  to  8000, 
whicii,  iccortiing  to  the  sanic  proportion,  would  give 
56,000  for  the  number  of  Helots  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  uid  for  the  whole  populatioQ  about  334.0O0.  If, 
than,  the  state  of  Sparta  iM)sse«Md9000  lots  (xA^poO, 
there  were  twcntv  male  Helots  to  each,  and  there  re- 
mained 44,000  for  the  ncrrice  of  the  stale  and  of  in- 
dividnab.  {MUMer,  DunaWfVol.  %  p.  QOt*eqq.,Eng. 
tran,<i. — vol.  2,  p.  33,  (Jcrman  work.) 

Hklveiii,  a  naiiou  of  Gaul,  coni^ufired  by  Ctesar. 
Their  country  is  generally  supposed  to  have  answered 

10  modern  Smtxeriand  ,*  but  anciaot  Uehretta  was  of 
toss  extent  than  modem  SwUzerUmi,  being  boandcd 
on  the  north  by  the  Rhenu's  and  Lacus  Dri^antinus, 
or  Lake  of  Constance ;  on  the  soutli  liy  iheiihodanus 
and  the  Laeus  Lcmanus,  or  iMkr  vf  Geneva;  and  on 
the  west  bv  Mons  Jura.  (Coa.,  B,  <?.,  l,du:. — Tacu  , 
HisL,  \,  Q7  ei  G9.) 

Hri.vIi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  north  of  the  Arecomici, 
OQ  tlie  western  bank  of  the  K  hod  sous.  The  motmtain 
nnge  of  Cebentia  (Ceeenites)  nepsnted  them  from  the 
Arvertii  Their  territory  answers  to  what  is  now  the 
Diocese  of  ViBurs,  and  some  traces  of  thou  caoitai. 
Alba  Augusta,  exist  at  the  present  day  in  the  village 
of  Alp».  (C</s.,  B.  O.,  7,  7,  «aff.— Ximsttrc,  Ind. 
Geogr.,  ad  L'dut.,  s.  v.) 

Hknkti,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  alone  the  coast 
of  the  finxioe,  of  whom  iWe  was  an  old  tradition 
that  they  bad  migrated  to  the  north  of  Italy,  near  the 
mouih-i  of  the  I  adus  or  Po,  where  they  became  the 
loretatiiers  of  the  Veneti.  (<Scymn  ,  Ch.,  v.  388,  seq. 
—Strab.,  543 — Id.,  606.)  Virgil  makes  Antenor  to 
have  led  the  colony  from  Asia,  alter  the  "fraction  of 
Troy,  and  to  have  settled  near  the  little  river  J  imavus, 
winch  flows  into  the  head  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  Tlu 
wiiole  legend,  however,  ia  pocely  fabuloua.  The  Ue« 
neti  never  came  to  Ila^,  and  die  Veneti  in  the  tatter 
country  were  of  northern,  perlups  German,  descent 
{Vtd.  Veneti.)  The  whole  question  respecliog  the 
Heneti  is  diaeoaaed  by  Heyne.  (E»etir«.,  «l  Jm.,  1, 
242 — Erntrs.,  rii.,  dc  Timav  flur.) 

IIkmGchi,  a  |)Coplc  of  Asiatic  Sarmalia,  near  Col- 
chis, who  were  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
AmpbyitM  and  Teicbioa,  the  charioieera  iiptUtjM,)  of 
Castor  and  PoHmc   {Mda,  1 , 19.— lii.,  6,  S  — SlTrn^. , 

490  )  This  account  is,  of  course,  a  mere  fable,  ari- 
sing out  of  some  accidental  resembUiDce  between  the 
trnc  name  of  this  people  and  the  Qreek  term  ijvloxoi. 
The  Heniochi  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  as 
bokl  and  skilful  pirates.  (P/in.,  6,  4. — Mela,  I.  c. — 
Veil.  Palert^  9,40,— ituMi.  JIML,  99, 
c.  16.) 

HmijmTA,  I.  one  of  the  two  principal  towns  in 

the  island  of  Lemrr  s  tl;  nMier  bein<:  Mvrina  {He- 
rvi.^  7,  l40.—SUpk.  Byz.,  a.  v.  'HdotcTi'a).— II.  A 
festival  at  Atbem,  eekonrted  amiadly,  in  honour  of 
Vnlcan  ('H^a4«rroj').  On  this  occasion  there  was  a 
rtice  with  torches,  called  uyiiv  Mfivadov^^o^,  from  the 
altar  of  Prometheoa  in  the  Acad«nl«  to  no  city  gates. 
The  competitors  were  young  men,  three  in  number, 
one  of  whom  being  chosen  by  lot  to  take  his  turn  first, 
took  a  lifihictl  torch  in  his  hand  and  began  In-^  r;)i:rse. 

11  the  torch  was  extinguished  before  he  arrived  at  the 
goal,  he  made  way  for  the  second  competitor,  and  gave 

A*  tOKli  to  him.  if  iho  aecoiid  h 


him.  ifiho 


hifihei 


failed,  be  made  way  for  the  third.  If  none  perfomied 
tiie  feat,  a  Dew  race  on  the  part  of  new  comp^iiion 
took  pla^.  If  any  of  the  contending  parties,  tfaioq(^ 
feaz  of  eitioguiahing  the  torch  by  loo  vioUot  a  motioab 
relaxed  his  pace,  the  specUtor*  need  to  atiike  hun 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  in  order  to  urge  him  on 
(PiuMOM.,  1.  30.—Schol.  ad  Aritt<^t  JRm,,  131.) 
There  are  oevenl  beantiful  attudoaa  to  this  toidt-iaee 
in  the  ancient  writers,  who  i-:!lv  compare  it  to  the 
ciianging  scenes  aiid  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  geiiCfa' 
tions  of  men  aocceeding  one  another,  and  the  paswgs 
from  life  to  death.  The  most  striking  of  these  occuri 
in  Lucretius  (2,  75,  tegq. — Compare  Plato,  Leg.,  6, 
11.  776). 

HanutanaOBs,  a  name  applied  to  the  Lipaii  Isl> 
ands,  from  the  Vokanie  ehaneter  of  the  group.  The 

appellation  is  a  Greek  one,  and  cnrnes  from  'II,Ja(r-of 
(HtipU£ittu8i),  the  Greek  name  for  Vulcan,  the  eod  oi 
fire.   (jP/m.,  3,  9.— Fad.  LipaM,  StraagylB,  and  ^ 

litE  InsuliB.) 

Il£i*H.ssT!oN,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Alcxandrea.  one 
of  the  preceptors  of  the  Em[>eror  Verus  {Capitol.,  Vii. 
Wr.,  c.  8),  and  who  cooiequenUy  flouhahed  about  the 
middle  of  the  eeoond  century.    He  has  left  ua  a  Trea- 
tise on  Greek  metres,  entitled  'Er •tr//:,'(*rn:'  TTFju  air 
pur,  containing  a  isrge  portiuu  of  a.l  !;iut        aje  dC 
(]uainted  with  on  this  subject.    The  Lt^ii  edition  m 
tJiat  of  Gaisford,  Oxm.,  1810, 8vo.    The  Enj>Iusr,  uh 
tor  has  joined  to  it  the  Chrestomathia  of  IVoclus. — il. 
A  native  of  Thebes,  whose  ago  is  uncertain.    He  wrote 
on  aatrok^eal  aubjecta.   We  have  some  parts  of  a 
work  of  hie  on  the  namea  and  power*  of  me  signs  oi 
the  Zodiac  ('AToreXfo^rjKa  -rf-i  rF^r  i^/  uOfjii^i'  l-vo- 
fiaaias  Koi  dt/vofuuc).    Wc  have  also  somo  i»ea.aiue- 
temby  him  on  tne  si^ns  under  which  certain  countries 
or  certain  cities  arc  !«ituatci].    They  are  part  of  a  work 
entitled  llipl  run-  Aoraf^^w;'.    The  Jragiiicuia  on  tu*: 
signs  of  the  zodiac  are  givon  by  Camerarius  in  his  as- 
tralogieal  collection  i  the  hanmetera  by  Iriarte,  Ctt 
Cod.  MS$.  Gr.  Ban.  Mtnt,  «o1. 1 ,  p.  944.  (SeAiflL 
Ihat.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p  47,  sff/y  )— III   A  native  oJ 
Macedonia,  and  intimate  friqnd  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    He  accompanied  tho  latter  ilt  his  eastern  es> 
pedition,  and  held  an  important  command  unJi  r  hm 
wMoxandcr,  in  speaking  of  the  intimacy  that  sub5u-«(ed 
between  them,  used  to  say  that  Craterus  was  the  fnend 
of  the  king,  but  H^haation  the  (head  of,  Ai«xand«t- 
After  a  long  succession  of  faidifol  and  ardaone  ser- 
vices. Hephacstioii  was  seized  with  a  fever  at  Ecbaia 
oa,  B.C.  324,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  iU- 
neia.   ffia  malady  has  been  aaeribed  by  some  writers 
to  etce^sive  drinking  ;  but  the  hardships  which  he  hid 
undergone  only  a  ^hort  tune  previous,  and  tiie  con- 
tinual change  of  climate,  would  bo  sufficient  of  theai> 
selves  to  bre.ik  down  hia  alEOngth.    Alexander  was 
presiding  at  the  gatnea  on  Aeaeventhday  of  Hephss- 
tion's  illness,  and  the  stsdium  was  full  of  spectators, 
when  a  messenger  brought  intelligence  .that  llrphaa 
lion's  malady  had  assumed  a  very  alarming  tsliaiacter. 
The  monarch  hurried  away,  but  his  fricnn  was  dead 
before  ho  arrived. — The  following  pasisagit;  from  Arriaa 
affords  some  curious  information  on  this  subjoet,  and 
showa  also  from  what  V  maaa  of  cotrtmdictory  oiatter 
the  historian  had  to  select  his  ficta.— "  Various  writers 
have  given  various  accounts  of  .■Me-xaiu'er'-i  sorrow  oi: 
the  occasion  of  Hepba»tion's  death     .Mi  agree  thatil 
was  ezeessire:  but  hie  actions  are  diflfereudy  deecri* 
bed.  B«  the  writers  were  bissed  by  slfection  or  hostility 
to  Hephaeslion,  or  even  to  Alexandfr     Some,  vwVwi 
have  described  bis  conduct  a.s  frantic  and  outrageous, 
regard  all  his  extrevaganl  deeds  snd  words  on  il.e  Iom 
of  his  dearest  friend  as  horAurablc  to  his  feeuugs^ 
while  others  deem  them  degrading,  and  unworthy  of  a 


king  and  of  Alexaoder.    Some  write,  that  for  tke  lo- 
mmdm  of  that  dar<fafl  ky  lamenting  upoti  tlio 
of  lua  friead,  wMeh  ho  woold  net  qnt  oDIil  hm 
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bm  awt>  by  his  companiotu ;  oUien,  that  he  remain- 
ed there  for  a  day  and  a  night.    Others,  again,  write, 
that  he  Lan^  the  phyoician  GUucias ;  because,  ac- 
cordii^  to  oae  auiemcnt,  be  gave  hini  wjroag  medi- 
cine :  iccordiDg  lo  another,  because  he  etood  Djr,  and 
alJowrd  hn  patient  to  fill  liitr.Mir  with  vMi  e     I  think 
It  probable,  that  he  cut  ofT  ht^  'tun  ui  iiicuiur;;  of  the 
dead,  boih  for  other  reasons,  aiid  from  emulation  of 
Achillea,  whom  from  his  childhood  he  had  chosen  for 
hs  model     But  those  who  write  that  Alexander  drove 
the  hearse  which  couTcytd  the  body,  state  what  is  in- 
citdible.  ^'or  ve  they  more  eniiiled  to  behef  who 
UT  tlwt  be  destroyed  the  tempte  of  iEacalapius  at 
F' baiuia.    Almost  all  a^r»  c,  !io,M.v(  r,  that  he  or- 
dered Hephxition  to  be  iiunauifcti  wtili  the  utiiior  tc- 
ligiou'  cercmoine:*  due  to  deified  heroes.    Some  say 
thai  h<-  ctftiJuiicd  Ammuo,  whether  he  might  not  aac- 
rdice  to  Hcpaarstion  as  to  a  god,  and  that  the  answer 
forbade  h;in.   All  a^ee  in  the  following  facts  :  that  fur 
thrre  days  he  taated  no  food,  iior  permitted  anj  alten- 
tioo  to  bis  perMm,  but  lay  down  either  lamenting  or 
moumfclly  silent ;  that  he  order*  il  a  fum  r  .1  [  It  ij  be 
oMatructed  at  an  expense  of  10,OU()  talotit.o  («omo  say 
■Ofe) ;  Uwt  all  his  barbarian  subjects  were  ordered  to 
go  icto  mourning;  and  that  several  of  the  kmg'b  com- 
panton;,  in  order  to  pay  their  court.  dLdtc&tcd  Uiliii- 
■eives  and  their  arms  to  the  deceased.*'   (Arrian,  Exp. 
AL,  7,  H.—WtUuw'$  Lt/t  cj  AUtatuUr,  p.  334.) 

RtnLStifOM,  a  name  given  to  a  region  In  the  ex- 
lem'.tv  of  Lycia,  mr  niasrli*.  from  which  {he  i^sutd 
vhe&  a  burning  u>rch  waa  applttij  to  thti  aurface.  This 
«as  on'ing  to  toe  naphtha  with  which  the  soil  was  itn- 
TTcriated.  {S€necA,Eput.,79.—Pltn.,'Z,  lon  -Com- 
jiiic  Photiuj,  Cod.,  73,  p.  146. — Vii.  ChimaLia,  and  ro- 
jiartu  under  that  article.) 

HBrrartLoe,  a  aamame  of  Tbebea  in  Bceotia,  from 
ta  aereo  gate*. 

HcKA  {1lpa)t  Uw  miM  of  Jiuw  ttBoaig  llie  Greeks. 
(FJL  Judo  ) 

BcsacLSA,  a  name  given  to  more  than  forty  towns 
m  Eoropc.  .^nia,  Africa,  and  tlie  inlands  of  the  Mcdi- 
tenamt4.il.    Tiicy  aie  supposed  to  Iwvc  derived  this 
appellation  from  the  Greek  name  of  Hercules,  Upa- 
aod  to  have  ciUwr  been  built  in  bonoar  of  him,  or 
bia  pmoetioD.  Tlw  mpit  iumwa  of 


1-  ht  Ott9Ctt 

I.  A  city  of  E!i-(,  near  the  centre  of  the  province,  to 
the  southeast  of  Fi»a,  uear  the  confluence  of  the  Cy- 
therus  and  Alpheus. — II.  A  city  of  Acamania.  on  the 
ahoce  of  tbe  Ionian  Sea,  and  opposite  the  island  of 
Caniea — Iff.  A  city  of  Epinis,  on  tbe  confines  of 
Atbamania  and  Molossia,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Araa — IV'.  Lynceslis,  a  town  of  Macedonta,  at  the 
loot  of  tbe  Candavian  Mountains,  on  the  confines  of 
Illma.     lis  mina  still  retain  the  name  of  Erekli. 
{French  Straho,  vol  3,  p.  102.)    Mention  is  made 
of  this  town  iQ  Ca^5ar.    {B  Ch.,  3,  79. — Compare 
Floi.,  p.  83— &r«^  333.)>-V.  Sintica,  the  prio- 
ci|^  town  of  tbe  Sbti  in  Tbiace.   {Lny,  45,  29 ) 
"We  are  informed  by  Livy  (40,  24),  that  I\nietrm!<, 
tb«  son  of  Philip,  was  here  imprisoned  and  inurderi;d 
Ifaonett  thinlu  it  the  same  witn  the  Hcraclca  built  by 
.Amynlas.  tbe  brother  of  Philip.    Tbo  Table  Itinerary 
asst^s  a  distance  of  Miy  nuies  bciwccn  Philippi  and 
Hi-rai-  h.  1  Smtica:  we  know  also  from  Hicrocles  (p 
S^),  tiaat  it  «raa  aitoaled  near  tbe  Sinrmon,  as  be 
Mma  ft  Henmfea  Strymonis. — ^V|.  Trachinia,  a  town 

of  ThetMUiJy.  fo  -rjitcJ  hy  the  I.a^l■<l.^  inoniait^.  and  a 
colony  from  Trachu,  about  426  B.C.,  >n  tiie  sixth  year 
^  the  Peloponnes4an  war.  (Tlbf«y<i,  3,  92  )  It  was 
distk-it  about  sixty  stadia  from  TViPfmopy]n\  aiitl  Iwrti- 
t|  (fc«n  lh<^  sea.  Jason,  tvrant  of  Phera,  took  pos- 
ses«x<i  of  this  city  at  one  period,  and  cau^c^i  the  walls 
lebap^down.  (Asm.,  Hwt,  Gr.,  6, 4»  27.)  Her- 
4F 


aclea,  however,  again  arose  from  -is  ruins,  aiiJ  l>ecame 
a  flourishing  city  under  the  .Ctulians,  who  sointiiiuej 
held  their  general  council  within  its  walls.  (LtB.,25, 
5.)  It  waa  taken  by  the  Roman  consul.  Aciltus  Gla- 
brio,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siogc.  (Ltc,  37,  24. 
—Polyh.,  10.  42  —P/m  ,  4.  7.)  Sir  W.  Gell  o\> 
served  the  vostigca  of  this  ci^  on  a  Ugh  flat,  on  the 
roots  of  Mount  CBu.   (Kin.,  {k.  MI .} 

S.  In  Mbft  Omt^  &e. 

VII  .\  city  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  and  situate  beiwoeu 
tbe  Acirts  and  Sins.  It  was  founded  by  tbe  Taren- 
tini  afker  tbe  destmetien  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sine, 

which  5tooJ  at  ihv  mou'h  of  the  latter  rivtr  {B  .C.  438). 
This  city  IS  rendered  remarkable  in  history,  a^  having 
been  the  seal  of  tbe  general  council  of  the  6rc'c  k  states. 
Antiquaries  seem  agreed  in  fixing  its  site  at  Poiicaro. 
(Strabo,  263.— JDiod.  Sic  ,  12.  .%.)— VIII.  A  city  of 
'"diiijaiiia,  riiort  roniniotiiv  ki.own  by  tlitj  'latix  of 
Hcrculancum.^ — IX.  Caccabana,  a  city  on  the  confines 
of  Italy  and  OanI,  in  Naibonenais  Seeanda.  It  wu 
situate  on  the  coat-t,  to  the  BOuth  of  Fornin  Juhi. — X. 
Mmod.  a  ciiy  of  Sicily  on  the  southern  coast,  northeast 
of  A^igentum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Camicus.  It 
was  hxiiidcd  by  Minos  when  he  pursued  Dcdalus  hither, 
and  wail  subsetiuciUly  called  Heraclea  from  Hercules, 
after  his  victory  over  Eryx  :  so  at  leas^t  ?aid  the  lablcs 

of  the  day.  Some  authorities  make  the  original  iiatne 
to  have  been  Maean,  and  Minos  to  have  been,  not  tbe 

founder,  but  the  conqueror  of  the  ptace     {3ft  !a.  2,  7 
—Liv  ,  34,  35. — Cic.,  dt  Jur.  Sic,  c  50.— J'ohfL, 
1,  25.—jyiod.  Sic,  16, 11.)   Amenff  the  ruins  oi  the 
prer-enl  day  stands  a  lower  called  Tvrre  de  Capo  A 
ancOf  a  portion  of  which  fell  recently  into  the  sea. 

8.  In  AtWt  Egypt,  due. 

XI.  Pontica  (•H^djr;Uw«  Htfww,  Piflf ),  a  city  on 

the  coast  of  Bithynia.  about  t-.ve'.ve  stadia  frona  th« 
river  Lycus.  It  waa  founded  by  a  colomr  of  .Mepar© 
ans,  strengthened  by  some  Tanagresns  from  D^Totia  • 
l!io  nundiers  of  the  former,  however,  »o  predominate^ 
that  the  ci'y  was  m  general  considi-rcd  as  Doric.  {At- 
rian,  Peripl ,  p.  14.— 3fii//fr,  Dnnans,  vol  1.  p  140, 
Eng.  transl.)  Tbia  place  was  famed  for  its  naval 
power  and  its  eonseonence  among  the  Asiatic  states, 
and  a  sketch  of  ils  historv  presented  to  us  in  the 
Fragments  of  Metnnon,  collected  by  Fhotius.  {Cod., 
214.)  Mcmnon  composed  a  history  of  the  tyrants 
who  reigned  at  TTc  raclca  during  a  apsce  of  eigbW-fooi 
years  ;  but  we  have  only  now  the  aoridgment  of  Pll0» 
tius.  which  is  confirmcd'by  incidental  notices  contain- 
ed in  Aristotle.  {Poltt ,  6,  5.)— Some  traces  of  the 
ancient  name  aie  still  apparent  in  the  modem  ErekH. 
{Cr,imrr\s  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  205  >— XT!  A  city 
of  -tolls,  ai  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  .Vdraruyttiura, 
opposite  MyU'tene.— XIII.  A  city  in  southern  .tolis, 
on  the  ftcacoast,  near  Cun».— XiV.  A  city  of  Caria, 
on  the  scacoast.  near  the  motith  of  Hm  river  Latmne, 
between  Milctns  and  Pru  ne  (Pto!.,  5,  10  )  If  was 
called,  for  dtstiocUon'  sake  from  other  places  of  the 
same  name,  Heraclea  Latmi.  The  site  corresponds 
in  arlv  w  ith  the  village  of  Oufa  Bafi.  {Cramer's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  I,  p  393.)— XV.  A  city  of  Syria,  in  the 
district  of  Cyrrhcslica,  northwest  of  Hicrapolis.  and 
northeast  of  He  roca,  near  the  eon6neB  of  Comacene. 
—XVI.  A  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  situate  *n  the  Delta, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  ('.uiopic  month  of  the  Nile.— 
XVII.  or  Heracleopolis  Maena.  a  city  of  Egypt,  k 
the  Heradeotic  nome,  of  which  it  was  the  capita! 
The  ichneumon  wa?  worshipped  hero.  {Strnh.,  .^12  ; 
—XVIII.  or  Heracleopolis  Parva,  a  city  of  E^ypt, 
southwest  of  Pelosinm,  within  the  limits  of  the  Dclu. 
Tlie  ruins  are  now  called  Delbom.  {Bucitff  Wid 
MulUr.  WorUrb.  der  Geogr.,  s.  v.) 

Her»cleum,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia, half  way  be- 
tween IHom  aind  Tempe.   (Zrf».,  44,  8.)   It  conro- 
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sponds  to  the  modem  lAtoehoi.  (Cramer^s  Ancitnt 
Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  2U6.)— II.  A  promoDloty  of  Ponius, 
now  Tschertchembi.  There  was  a  btrbour  near  it, 
called  also  Heracleum.  {Arrian,  Peripl.,  p.  16.)— 
III.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Colchis,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Cianesus.  {Ptin.,  C,  5.) — IV  A  city  on 
the  northern  eout  of  Ccete;  north  of  Cooaas,  and 
properly  its  buboor.  TIm  modern  C«rter»  moom  to 
corri  >pond  to  it.  (S/raio,  476  — P/in  ,  4.  12  )— V. 
A  cily  of  Pontus,  360  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Iris,  and  forty  stadia  west  of  the  HMfiaodoo.  {Arri- 
an, Peripl.) — VI.  .\  city  on  the  eastern  conpt  of  tiio 
Chersonusub  Taurici,  now  Arabai.  {PtuUmy.) — VII. 
Promontoriura,  a  promontory  of  Satmatia  Asiattea,  on 
ibe  Pontu*  Etuinaa,  n«u  tbo  coantij  of  the  Hei>' 
ioehi. 

Hkii ACi.lD.t:,  a  name  givpii  in  anciLnt  history  to  a 
powerful  Achsan  race  or  faintly,  the  fabled  dcscond- 
aoti  of  HokiiIm.  Aceordmff  to  the  unanimous  ac- 
coHTi'  of  the  nncicnt  writers,  the  children  of  Hprrult!s, 
aftiT  tiiL  tlc'dth  of  tlial  liero,  being  p^iscculcd  by  Eu- 
r^'i'tlKus,  took  refuse  in  Attica,  and  there  defeated  and 
aiew  tb9  lytMnu  Wb«n  tbeir  enomy  bad  fallen,  they 
leaumed  poMenion  of  dwir  (nrthrigfat  in  the  Petopon- 

ni'sus  ;  Imt  tlu  v  Iiad  not  long  ctijuvcil  tlio  fruits  of 
tbeir  victory,  before  a  pt-stilcnce,  in  which  they  recog- 
nised the  finger  of  Heaven,  drove  tbein  again  into  ex- 
ile. Attica  apain  alFordcd  them  a  retreat.  When 
th'jir  hupi's  !:ad  revived,  un  ainbicuous  oraclc  eocouT- 
Bged  them  to  hrheve,  that,  after  Vbglf  bad  leiped  Ibeir 
loiid  harveai,  ibey  abould  find  e  nmpoiaiie  pMMgc 
through  the  ietbmne  into  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
Bu!.  .11  the  entrance  of  the  Peloponnesus,  they  were 
nu  t  by  iho  united  forces  of  the  Achasans,  loniatu,  and 
Arcadians.  Their  leader  HyUna,  the  eldeet  eon  of 
Hercules,  pro[>o.«icd  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  sinple 
combat ;  and  Echemust,  king  of  Tegca,  was  selected 
oy  the  Pcloponnesian  confcdcratea  M  tbeir  champion. 
UjUua  falii  and  tbe  Heiadkb  were  bound  by  the 
termt  of  the  agreement  to  abnodon  their  enterprise  for 
«  hundred  years.  Yet  both  Cleodxus,  son  of  Hyllus, 
and  hia  graadson  Aristomachtt*,  renewed  bis  atlcmpl 
with  no  better  fortune.  After  Arieloaiaebue  hid  fau* 
en  in  battle,  the  ambiguous  oracle  was  explained  to  his 
sons  .\ristodcmu8,  Ttmcnus,  and  Cresphontes ;  and 
they  were  assured,  that  the  time,  the  third  generation, 
bad  now  conie»  when  they  ahould  accomplish  their  re- 
tnm ;  not,  however,  aa  they  had  expected,  over  the 
gu:»r(l(  d  i.silinuis,  but  across  the  mouih  uf  the  western 
gulf,  wberu  ilte  oitpositc  shores  are  parted  by  a  channel 
only  a  few  furlongs  broad.  Thus  encouraged,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Dorians,  -i^tolihos,  and  Locrians,  they 
crossed  the  straits,  vanquished  Tisamenus,  son  of 
Orestes,  and  divided  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneaua  among  them.  (  Kid.  Dotia.)~The  belief  that 
the  Doriana  were  led  to  the  eonqoest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus by  princes  of  .Vrbn  ui  Mood,  the  r  j^hili.l  heirs 
of  its  aucictit  kings,  has  the  authority  of  all  antt^oity 
en  its  side.  It  had  become  conrent  ao  early  aa  the 
davs  of  lle^-iod  ;  and  it  was  received  not  only  riTnotur 
lh«j  Dur.aus  tiicinselves,  but  uiiiotig  foreign  nairons. 
The  protection  utforded  by  tho  Athenians  to  the  Her- 
aclidai  againat  Eurystbena,  continued  to  the  latcM 
times  to  be  one  of  the  favoarite  tbemee  of  tho  At- 
tic poets  and  orators  ;  arid  t!ie  pr«  ri>r  di>trict 
tad  been  assigned  fur  the  abode  of  tho  exiles  was 
DOhited  out  by  tradition.  The  weak  and  unaettled 
state  of  tho  Dorian^*,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
hi&lory,  renders  it  probable  thut  they  were  always 
willing  to  receive  foreigners  among  them,  who  came 
leooaunended  by  iUuaUiooa  birth,  wealth,  or  merit. 
Nevertbelese,  possible  aa  thia  is,  the  truth  of  the  story 
has  been  questioned,  on  f^rounds  th^t  are  certa'idy  not 
light  or  arbitrary,  if  they  do  not  outweigh  all  tb^  has 
pem  alleged  in  iu  support.  What  is  aaid  to  bava 
fctppMMd  miobt  bava  been  inTanlad,  and  Ibo  oceaMon 


and  motives  for  the  fabrication  may  he  conceived  mU 
more  easily  than  the  truth  of  the  fact  \  iat  such  futt 
in  the  aarqr  history  of  Greece  were  undoubtedly  mock 
less  common  than  such  fictMna.  It  ia  much  li'!.5  pro!v 
able,  that  the  origin  of  the  Dorian  tribes,  as  of  aU  tm- 
i!ar  (>olitical  forms  v^hich  a  nation  ha^^  assumed  m  the 
eariioet  period  of  existence,  ahoukl  have  beendutmcdy 
remembered,  than  that  it  dioold  have  been  forgotten, 
aiid  have  been  then  attributed  to  imaginary  }K;rM5n«. 
{TkirlwalVa  Htttory  oj  IrreeM,  vol.  1 ,  p.  isd, 
— The  theory  of  Miiller,  which  is  refened  to  m  aa 
preceding  remarks,  makes  the  Heraclidc  to  have  beta 
hereditary  princes  of  the  Doric  race,  dcscendtd  !iua 
a  Dorian  Hercules ;  and  it  attempts  to  show,  ihtt  the 
atory  of  the  HeradidK  being  deaceoded  linHB  ibe  Ar* 
give  Herenlea,  who  perfonned  the  eommanda  of  Ea. 
r^'.stheu.s,  was  not  invented  until  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Peloponoeaua.  {Muiler't  Vortan$  vol  1,  p.  (7, 
Eng.  ^ran«f.'~'Biit  conautt  MBailta  under  aitUt 
Doris.) 

Hbbaclideb,  a  name  common  to  numerous mdirid- 
uala: 

I.  Magi»int*»t  ^ 

T.  A  Greek,  minister  of  Scuthes.  king  of  Tlrsfc, 
who  promised,  and  afterward  refused,  succour*  to  liir 
ten  thousand  daring  their  retreat.  {Xen.,  Anab.,  7.  i, 
15  )— II  A  governor  of  Delphi,  B  C.  MO.  Thclemple 
was  pillaged  by  the  Phocians  during  hi?  raagistracj. 
{Pausan  ,  10,  2  )— III.  A  Syracusan  of  high biith,  who 
united  himself  to  Dion  for  the  poipoae  of  orertlin» 
ing  the  younger  Dionysiua.  lie  waa  apfWMed  id- 
iniral  through  the  influence  of  Tlion,  hot  abused  hi* 
power  in  corrupting  the  [»eople,  and  in  encouraging  i 
spirit  of  mutiny  ana  dissatisfaction.  After  vanoui  lo- 
stancos  of  lenity  and  forjjiveness  on  tlir  ywx  of  Huo 
towards  this  individual,  ilie  fnt;it(ii9  of  iLt;  io.-aur,tjjti- 
ing  that,  as  long  as  Heraclides  existed,  his  turbulcDl 
a^  faetioua  apirit  would  produce  diaerder  io  tbt  lUtt, 
broke  into  hie  honea  and  put  him  to  death.  (Fttf^ 
Vt!  Diim.) — IV.  An  individual  who  <:o\.ri,tJ  Syri- 
cuse  along  with  Agathocles  and  Sosicratta,  B.C.  317. 
~V.  A  son  of  Agaibocles,  slain  by  hia  hiber's  tA- 
diers.  {Justin,  22,  6  ) — VI  The  murderer  of  Cotvs, 
I.  {DemoMlh.,  contr.  Ari*t.)—\\\  Coinmattderof  idc 
garrison  sent  to  Athens  by  Demetrius,  after  his  ci'^ 
ture  of  that  ci^.— VIII.  A  native  of  Tareniam,  lua* 
ister  of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  He  drew  down  opoo 
him>elf  t!ie  haired  of  tho  people  by  his  wick^-J  foii- 
duct,  and  was  hnally  disgraced. — IX.  A  young  Syncs- 
sail  of  high  birth,  who  Imtagbt  on  the  aavsl  «saAet  ia 
which  the  Svracusans  were  completely  victoricu*  Of» 
the  Athenians,  B  C.  414.    {Piui.,  Vu.  y'v.) 

2.  Philospphera,  Auihors,  dtc 

I     X.  Surnamed  Ponticus,  a  native  of  Hefwta'Pie' 
tica.and  not,  as  some  maintain,  of  Sinope.      ''f '^'^'^ 
j  parentage.    Having  travelled  into  Greece  ioi  the  pat- 
1  pose  or  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  ^kioplifi 

I  ne  Viecanie  one  of  llic  auditors  of  Speu?  )  i  '■  '^^> 
e'jrdini,M«  Suidas,  of  riii'.o  himself  He  »;;ti.^*fl*'" 
ifiilwd  himeeU'  to  .Vnsioilc,  and  Dioccnes  UMna* 
ranks  him  among  the  Peripatetics,  poliowing  the 
ample  of  this  kftt-mcntioncd  school,  he  piqisee  W""*" 
on  a  ereat  variety  of  knowledge  ;  he  wrote  on  subject* 
of  dU  kinds,  and  even  composed  a  tragedy,  n^x'^  ^* 
published  under  the  name  of  Theapis.   Hew3«al'»ir  ' 

J  Liftirod  with  mtich  cle^nnrr.  v.hirli  ni.nir  \\r  .\'[i'nism  ■ 
cliHiige  his  name,  in  spo't,  from  Hot'TiKoi  ii>  U^i"*«'^  , 
("  f)8tenlatious").     Diogenes  Laertios  inform*  I 
that  he  had  reared  a  domestic  serpent  in  secret,  ao^ 
when  about  to  die,  besought  his  friends  to  conceilk'' 
body,  and  let  the  serpent  occupy  its  place.  The 
fico,  however,  was  discovered ;  the  serpent,  hiring  be 
come  alamad  at  aooe  noise  made  in  the  hoose, 
ftm  it  bifon  tbe  pluleaoi^  bad  bvaatfaad  lis  btf 
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Tim  *M»j,  however,  is  entiUsd  to  little,  if  may  credit, 
IS  well  u  anoih«r  MUt«d  by  the  sune  Suidu,  of  the 
f'vtbia  >  har;j.g  been  bribed  bj  Hersclidea,  and  having, 
mcoiiiei^uencc,  directed  the  people  of  Hcraclea,  during 

•  pcnod  of  tuaioe,  to  present  a  czowa  of  fpM  to  him, 
Mil  ladecrae  Mb  fenenl  hcNMNin  after  oeeih.  We 
divr  nniiuimg  of  this  writer  some  portions  of  a  work 
«i  tuitm  ihe  coo»UtuUoDS  of  various  staici  {irtpi  Ho- 
iireiup),  which  Coray  thinks  is  an  abridsmeni  of  Aria- 
Iota's  larger  work  oo  this  subject.  These  extracts, 
which  have  seTera]  times  been  appended  to  editioiM  of 
ftnous  biscorv  and  to  oLhur  coliectiuiis,  were  giTen 
stnetatdj  wuh  a  Latm  traoslstiou,  aootber  m  GermaD, 
ud  wiib  Miee,  by  ntUer,  Hals,  1804,  8ve.  Tbe 
best  edition,  however,  is  that  nf  Coray,  which  follows 
JEhan  iq  um  volume  of  the  Bibliotbeca  Gmca, 
Pdru.  1805,  8vo.  We  have  aIso»  uoder  ihu  name  of 
H<r4c!ides,  a  treatise  on  the  Allegories  of  Homer 

\//jfyooixai  'Ofttipuiai).  It  is  not,  however,  by  the 
mdiudual  of  whom  we  have  just  been  speaking;  but 

•  Bierdjr  an  extract  Croin  the  Stotc  doctrines  on  this 
Mbfecl.  Tbe  lateet  edttioo  ef  thieWk  ie  tbil  of 

Scbow,  Gotttnf;.,  1782,  8vo.  A  new  and  more  correct 
was  e  spec  led  from  Has«,  based  on  a  M.S.  more 
than  any  preceding  one,  and  which  be  bad 
Ascovered  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  but  none  hss 
•s«r  appeared.  (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  20,  p.  214.) — XI. 
A  n.i;ivc  o(  Tiireiitom,  celebrated  for  his  iiudical 
iaMmled«.  He  wrote  on  tbe  Mateoa  Medica,  on  poi- 
MBS.  tuM  en  ike  vinoee  of  phole.  Hie  worke  tm 
(Fair,  Bibl  Or.,  vol  13.  p.  77.  — Compare 
OckiMigk.,  a*i  dilktn,  lad.  Aucl.,  vol.  9,  p.  121,  '£ff  •) 
8e  appears  to  have  flourished  about  tbe  126th  Olym- 
piMl,er  B  C.  276.  We  have  a  dissertation  on  this 
writer  by  KuJui  (Opuse.  Acad.,  LifM.,  8vo,  vol.  2,  p. 

if.f'j  )  — \I1  A  native  of  Cyme  in  yEolis,  whose 
«erk  00  the  Ferstaos  (Rtpoud)  i«  mealioned  in 
Adii— ui  (8,  p.  48,  c^K,  4,  p.  14A,  «.— Cooiolt 
9tkmgk.,  ad  Athrn  Ind.  Aucl ,  vol  9,  p.  120.)— 
XIIL  Saroaiu^  Ponticus  Junior,  &  writer  who  flour- 
iiAed  telBg  tbe  first  century  of  our  era.  (Athcn.,  14, 
p.  $49,  r.-^S<hrfi^'h  ,  <id  /oe.)— XIV.  A  Macedonian 
Minter,  w^o  hvc-d  at  ihc  time  of  the  overthrow  of  tbe 
HaccdoauD  empire.  He  at  first  painted  ship^.  <.>i> 
defaiiaad  eeptiTity  of  Penes  be  retired  to  Athens, 
•ecwdieir  M  Pitny,  which  wmM  be  188  B.C.  Tlw 
•arise  wr.ttr  tlso  •^t.iU-s.  that  be  sttained  to  a  degree  of 
repuui^k>ii.  but  wit»  ytii  entitled  to  only  a  cursory  men- 
lioD.  {Pirn  ,  35.  11.)— XV.  Ao  Epbcsien  eeulptor, 
een  of  Agesua,  \\  ho  made,  in  conjunction  with  Uume- 
aos,  the  statue  of  M  ar^  now  in  the  Pans  Maseam.  His 
•fc  IS  uncertain.  {Clarac.  Destt,  du  AnHfUtf  iu 
M9»it  Mtgti,  ai.  411,  p.  173.) 

HtaAeOTVe,  ■  native  of  Eplieeae,  wm  eamamed 
"/«  XdruTahMr  ((>  (Jt  mx'.'r).  and  belongs  to  the  dy- 
Bsioical  ^hoal  of  ih(  loiuau  philosophy.    He  i»  tsaid 
m  have  been  bom  about  500  B.C.,  and,  •eeofdtng  to 
Aristotle,  died  m  tbe  sixtieth  vear  of  his  age.  The 
title  be  essoined  of  "  adf  taught"  (avrodtdoxroc),  re- 
fates  at  ODce  the  cUims  of  the  various  mastcr.t  whom 
bm  m  uad  to  hare  had,  and  the  diatinguishcd  position 
iImIIm  iMUiapaiitietllireitteMetheereeUbeMl  lue- 
trf  of  hi*  ^e*cfnt.   The  ploomy  haughtiness  and  mcl- 
aociiaiy  of  'sm  leiupcrauient  led  him  to  despise  all  hu- 
tmn  pursuits,  and  bo  expressed  unqualified  contempt 
as  wall  fot  tbe  political  sagacity  of  his  fellow-citizens 
as  for  the  specolatioos  of  ul  other  philosophers,  which 
Ind  mere  learning,  and  not  wisdom,  for  their  object. 
It  u  tttterlj  untrue,  therefore,  tboiuh  commonly  re- 
Irtei  of  hifli.  Chat  be  waa  eeoiinae^  eheddm^  tears 
go  iccoutit  of  the  rices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and 
tbe  story  u  as  httlc  entitled  to  »ober  belief  as  that  of 
the  perpetually-bushing  Dcmochtns.    Of  the  work  of 
Hcncbtos  "  On  Suttire"  {irepi  fvaeu^),  the  difficulty 
of  which  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  oiuitciv6(, 
at  •*  <y  elMHfv  **  HMif  fogiaMte  m  eiill  Mint,  «i4 


exhttft  « InkM  end  oooeise  style,  bintnig  tl  Mhm 
than  eMhimnghie  opiaiooe,  which  are  often  eonveyed 
in  mythical  and  half  oracular  images    On  this  a«> 

count  he  well  comparea  himi>clf  lo  the  Sibyl,  "  who," 
he  says,  *'  speaking  with  inspired  mouth,  smdeless,  m> 
oraate,  and  unpentined,  piorees  through  eenturice  by 

the  povvf  r  of  fhe  goda."   .\ccordm^  to  Heraclitus,  ihe 
end  of  wi&dom  is  to  discover  the  ground  and  priucipie 
of  all  things,    lliis  principle,  which  is  an  eternal, 
ever-living  onity,  and  pervades  and  is  in  all  phenom* 
ena,  he  called  ^re.    By  this  term,  however,  Heracl»> 
tus  iir-derstood,  not  the  cleiju  i.l.'!  nre  or  flame,  wtiich 
be  held  to  be  the  very  excess  of  fire,  but  a  warm  and 
diy  vapour;  which,  tbcralora^  aa  dir,  ia  set  dia«inet 
from  the  ssoiil  or  vita!  energy,  and  which,  as  guiding 
and  directing  tlie  mundane  development,  is  endued 
with  wisdom  and  intelligenee.    This  supreme  and  pei^ 
feet  force  of  life  is  obviously  without  limit  to  it*  aQ> 
livity  ;  consequently,  nothing  that  it  forms  can  remain 
fixed  ;  ail  is  con.itantiy  iti  a  process  of  fornlBiioii 
This  be  has  thus  figuratively  expreesed :  "No  one 
haa  aim  been  twiee  on  tbe  aamo  atnan."  Nay,  the 
passenger  himself  is  without  identity  :  "  f^i  \h<  same 
stream  we  do  and  we  do  not  embark  ;  lor  wc  are  sud 
we  are  not" — Tbe  vitality  of  Ae  rational  fire  has  in  it 
a  tendency  to  contraries,  whereby  it  is  made  to  paa* 
from  gratification  to  want,  and  from  want  to  gistifica- 
tion,  and  in  fixed  [K-riodn  it  alt c mates  between  a  swifici 
and  a  slower  flux.    .Now  these  opposite  tendencies 
meet  together  in  deteintinato  order,  and,  by  the  ine* 
qualitv  oretjuality  of  tbe  forces,  occasion  the  phenom- 
ena of  life  and  death.    The  quietude  of  death,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  semblance,  which  exists  only  for  the 
senses  of  man.    Fot  nan,  in  hie  foUy.  forms  a  tmtb 
of  bis  own,  whereas  it  is  only  the  tmivenal  reason  Uiat 
IS  really  cognizant  of  the  truth,     Lastly,  the  r  itiotial 
principle,  wluch  governs  the  whole  moral  and  i«it)sicaJ 
world,  is  aieo  the  law  of  the  individual ;  whatever, 
therefore,  i;*,  is  tt  r-  '.vf  r^t  nnd  the  best — and  "it  IS  not 
for  roan'«  welfare  tnat  hia  wuibe*  should  ho  fulfillod— 
aickoesa  makes  health  pleasant,  as  hunger  does  grsti- 
ficatioo,  and  labotn  laat,"— Tbe  pbyaicai  doctrines  of 
Heraelitae  form  no  ineonaidenUe  nertion  of  the  eeleo> 
tic  system  of  the  later  Stoics  ;  and,  in  times  still  more 
recent,  there  is  much  in  the  theories  of  bchclung  and 
Hegel  that  fmeoata  a  atriUng  though  gamial  naaoi> 
hiance  thereto — .According  to  the  ancient  writers, 
neither  criiics  Dur  philosophers  wore  iiblu  lo  cxpUin 
his  prodnctiotts,  on  account  of  their  extreme  obscurity  ; 
and  they  nmained  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Epbesue, 
where  he  himself  had  depoeited  them,  for  the  use  of 
the  learned,  until  liiey  were  made  public  by  Crates,  or, 
as  Taiian  relates  the  matter  (ode.  Grac.,  p.  143),  till 
the  poet  EnrifHdes,  who  iiteqaented  tbo  tample  of  Di> 
ana,  committing  the  doctrme^  and  pti'cepte  of  Hora« 
clitus  to  memory,  accurately  repealed  ihem.   From  the 
fragments  of  this  work,  as  preserved  by  Sextus  Em- 
piricus,  it  appeaca  to  have  been  written  in  KMe,  wbicb 
makes  Tatian'e  aeomint  laaa  cradtble.   Heraelitns  ia 
aaid  to  have  eventually  shunned  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  devoted  himself  to  retirement  and  medita- 
tkm.   His  plaee  of  naideoco  waa  a  movntaiDOoa  ra> 
treat,  and  his  food  the  produce  of  the  earth.  This 
diet  and  mode  of  life  at  length  oi  casioncd  a  dtimy 
(at  Whicb  he  could  obtain  no  relief  by  medical  advice. 
It  seems  that  the  philosopher,  who  was  always  fund 
of  enigmatical  language,  proposed  the  following  que*» 
tion  to  lii«'  phys'icians  ;  '•  Is  it  po?»sibIe  to  bring  dryness 
out  of  moisture  1"  and  upon  their  answerme  in  tbe 
negative,  in  place  of  ststing  hie  case  move  plainly  10 
thim.  in-  turned  his  own  physician,  and  attempted  to 
etl'ect  a  cure  by  placing  himself  in  the  i>un.  and  causing 
a  alavo  10  cover  ma  body  with  the  dung  of  cattle,  llie 
experiment  proved,  as  may  aaaily  be  imagined,  to 
be  anything  but  a  succesafol  mM> — The  ftagtBent*  of 
Hfnebtoa  have  bami  eoUaetod  ftom  Plutarch.  Sto< 
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i»*us,  Clemen*  of  Alexandrea,  and  Scxtus  EmpmcuB, 
ind  expUui«d  by  Schlcienn«cher,  in  W  all  and  Bull- 
mann's  Museum  dcr  Alter ikumrwtttcruchaft,  vol.  1, 
p.  313-533.  —  Cont<i)U  also  lirandis,  Handbuch  dcr 
Gesehtehlc  der  Gricchuck.  uiid  Rom.  I'Inlos.,  BcrUn^ 
183S. — RUter^s  History  of  Ancient  Philosupky,  ?ol. 
I,  p.  230,  $tqq.,  Eng.  tr4aul.^Enc^  U»,  jinowi., 
Tol.  12,  p.  137.) 

Her.*:*.,  i  i  ritv  of  Arcadia,  on  llic  slope  of  a  hill 
naing  senily  above  tbe  ri^t  bank  of  the  Alptieus,  and 
nMr  tM  ftootim  of  EIw.  which  frequent^  diipaMl 
\:n  posspssion  with  Arcadia.  (Xcn.,  Hist.  Gr.,  6,  5, 
22.)  Before  the  CU  unu-nic  war,  iki&  town  bad  joined 
tbe  Achvan  l«agur,  but  wia  tbto  taken  by  the  .I'Eto- 
lians,  and  recaptured  by  Antigonus  Dotoo,  «rbo  re- 
stored a  to  the  Achxans.  (Polyb.,  2,  54.— /<f.,  4, 
77. — Ltr.,28,  7  )  In  Strabo'»  time  Hcrra  wasgrcat- 
iy  reduced ;  but  wbeo  Pauaaniat  viaiied  Arcadia  it  ap» 
pmra  to  hKf9  neoYered  from  this  etete  of  decay. 
(Fautan  ,  8,  26.  — Tumpare  Thucyd  .  5,  67  )  Stopha- 
uus  remarks,  that  th^i  place  waji  al»o  kitowa  by  lite 
nemo  of  Sologorgus  {«.  v.  'Hpaia).  Its  site  is  now 
0'"cnpi('d  by  the  village  of  Agiani.  {Gell,  Itin.,  p. 
1 13.) — II.  A  festival  at  Argos  m  honour  of  Jutto,  who 
was  the  patroness  of  that  city.  It  was  also  observed 
by  the  coUmies  of  tbe  Aisivee,  which  had  been  planted 
at  Samoa  and  Agiita.  There  were  always  two  pro- 
c»  scions  to  the  temple  of  the  poddcss  wuhout  the  city 
wails.  Tbe  first  was  of  the  men  in  armour,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  womeo,  amoi^  whom  the  priestess,  a  wom- 
an of  thf  first  rank,  was  dniwn  in  a  chariot  by  white 
oxen.  Tbe  Argii'es  always  rtckoned  their  year  from 
her  priesthood,  as  the  .\ihenians  from  their  archons,  or 
the  komaiM  from  their  consuls.  Wbeo  they  came  to 
the  tanple  of  th«  goddeat,  they  offered  a  hecatomb  of 

oxen.  Hence  the- sacrifice  is  often  culled  i>i<jri'>uf,ni(i, 
and  sometimes  Xlxtpva,  from  a  brd.  because 

Juno  presided  over  marriage,  binlin,  Ac  Tnere  was 
a  festival  of  the  same  name  in  Elis,  celebrated  every 
fifth  year,  at  which  sixteen  matrons  wove  a  garment 
for  the  goddess. 

Hb«4E0«,  I.  a  tenuis  and  grote  of  Juno,  situate 
thoor  forty  stadia  from  Arfot.  and  tao  from  Mycene. 
Tiie  structure  was  enibeUishcd  with  a  lofty  statue  of 
Juno,  made  of  ivory  and  gotd  ;  a  golden  peacock,  en- 
riched wHb  precious  stones,  and  otner  eqmlly  splendid 
ornaments.  — II.  A  large  and  magmficent  temple  of 
Juno  in  tbe  island  of  Samos,  built  by  the  architect 
(thCBCoa,  who  i^  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  cast- 
mg  in  braaa.  (Pounm.,  8,  l^.—Herod.p  8,  W.—PHn., 
35,  12  ) 

HtRcOLAHBUM,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  coast, 
and  not  far  from  .V(>apol)s.  Cicero  writes  the  name 
HewaUuram  {ad  An  ,  7,  8).  The  situation  of  this 
place  is  no  longer  doubtful  since  the  discovery  of  its 
fulns.  CluTerios  was  ricfht  m  bis  correction  of  the 
Tabda  Theodosiana,  winch  reckoned  twelve  miles 
hetwvontbia  place  and  Neapdia  imCeadof  aiz,  though 
he  removed  H  too  fkr  from  Purtiei  when  he  assigned 
to  it  the  position  of  Torre  dd  Greet).  Nothing  is 
known  respecting  tbe  origin  of  Herculancum,  except 
that  frboloQi  aeeoonla  aaerihed  he  foundation  to  Her- 
cules on  his  return  from  Spain.  (Z)/on  Hal,  1,  44.) 
It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  a  passage  m  Strabo, 
that  this  town  was  of  great  antiquity.  It  may  bO  rea- 
sonably conjectured,  too,  that  Herculancum  Was  a 
Cireek  city,  but  that  its  name  was  altered  to  suit'  the 
Lu;in  or  Oscan  pronunciation.  At  tirsl  it  was  only  a 
fortress,  which  was  succtioaively  occupied  by  the  Oaci, 
TyrriMmt,  Pelasgi,  Samiil«^  and  httly  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Being  situated  clos6  to  the  sea,  on  elevated 
ground,  it  was  exposed  to  the  southwest  wind,  and 
ROm  rtjat  circumstance  was  reckoned  parlicularly 
haaldiy.  (6/ra&o,847.)  We  learn  fVom  Velleiua  Pa- 
(CiettltM,  that  Heittdaneum  suffered  considerably  du- 
rinrHtt  c'vil  wars,  (CooMn  Jbrnr,  1,  16.) 
596 


place  Is  mentioned  also  by  Mela  (2,  4),  and  by  Si«eii 
na,  a  more  ancient  w-nCcr  than  any  of  the  former;  ht 
18  quoted  by  Noniun  Marcellus  {De  Indtser.  GeiL, « 
Fluvtus).  Ovid  likewise  notices  it  under  the  name 
of  ••  LVicm  licrcuicam.''  {Mel.,  15,  711.)  Ueieula 
neum,  according  to  the  common  account,  was  over* 
whalined  by  an  eniptioa  of  Veaaviiw  in  tbe  im  jm 
of  tbe  reign  of  Tiuta,  A.D.  719.  Pontpeii,  whidi  stoo^ 
near,  sh.jri  d  the  same  fate.  It  i>  jirobahlc,  however 
tbal  tbe  subversion  of  HercoUneum  wa*  not  saddei\ 
but  progressive,  since  Seneca  meniiona  m  poiliil  dam 
olition  which  it  sustained  from  an  earthquake.  (Nut 
Qiuisl.,  6,  1.)  After  being  buried  for  more  than  six 
teen  hundred  years,  these  cities  were  accidental^dia 
covered  :  Herculanetun  in  1713,  by  labourers  dpgng 
fm  a  well ;  and  Pompeii  forty  years  after.  It  tp 
peara  that  Herculanenm  is  in  no  part  less  than  sevcT  t* 
feet,  and  in  some  parts  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
below  the  attrfteo  of  the  ground,  whilo  Ponfieii  ii 
buried  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  more  or  less.  Sir  W. 
Uaniiltun  thinks,  that  the  matter  which  covers  the  cit; 
of  Herculaneum  k  not  tbe  produce  of  a  single  enip- 
lion,  but  that  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  has  taken  iti 
course  over  that  with  which  the  town  is  covered.  avA 
which  was  the  caese  of  its  destruction.  Many  v41i:b' 
ble  remaina  of  antiqaiqr,  aucb  as  busta,  maaancnpta^ 
dec  ,  have  been  veeovef^  from  the  raina  of  this  aa- 
cient  city,  and  form  the  mo^t  curions  mii«-eum  in  lite 
world.  Tiiey  are  all  preserved  at  Forlict,  and  the  en- 
gravings taken  from  them  have  been  munit'icently  pre- 
ft>T:\fd  to  the  difTercnl  learned  bodie;*  of  Eoropt-  The 
plan  also  of  many  of  the  public  buildings  ho»  been  laid 
out,  and  especially  that  of  the  theatre.  Sir  W.  Kiro- 
ilton  Ihinlu,  that  the  matter  which  6rat  iaaued  frm 
Veenvim  ttnd  covered  ffercolanoura  waa  in  tbe  Mita 
of  liquid  !(  !  1  and  that  this  has  been  the  means  of 
preserving  the  pictures,  busts,  and  other  relics,  whick 
otherwise  must  havt  been  either  eiKmriy  destroyed  bs 
the  red  hot  lava,  or  else  have  become  one  solid  bo-h 
along  with  it  when  cooled.  In  illustration  of  ihn  re- 
mark, we  may  cite  the  following  from  a  periodical 
worii.  {Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  45,  p.  804.)  "An 
enormous  quantity  of  aqueous  vapoor  is  ezhaM  n 
eviery  volcanic  eruption,  which,  being  condens«^d  bv  i^r 
cold  in  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  volcano^  iMat,  falb  down  again  in  the  form  of 
rain,  and,  when  it  mixes  with  the  clouds  of  astie*.  H 
formii  thftt  compound  which  has  been  sometunes  cit»- 
tsken  for  an  actual  Onption  of  mud  from  the  crater. 
It  waa  aoch  a  eompomid  as  this  that  overwhelniod 
Heronfonenm,  and  it  is  found  to  consolidate  very 

speedily  into  a  liurd,  romfMCt  oobsiancc."    .^rnonij;  r'nf 
excavations  at  Herculaneum,  in  the  remains  of  a  boose 
supposed  to  have  belonged  Id  L.  Piao,  waa  feond  a 
^eat  number  of  volumes  of  hvirned  papyrus.  Mant 
of  these  papyri,  as  they  have  since  boiso  genemiHr 
termed,  were  dealroyed  by  the  workaMQ ;  bat  as  soon 
as  it  waa  known  that  Ibey  were  the  remnanu  of  an- 
cient mannscripts,  their  mvelopment  became  an  ob- 
ject of  no  common  interest  to  the  learned  world  Ki- 
ther  Pia^i  invented  a  machine  for  miroUtng  them, 
which  haa  been -deetrtbed  by  aovoral  wviiem.  VKm 
we  re6ect  on  the  niimbcr  of  vsliiable  worVs  vrHich  hnvt 
been  lost  smce  the  period  when  Herculaneum  wa!>  de- 
stroyed, we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  ibe  aatlfeme 
expectations  which,  upon  the  first  discovery  M  the 
MSS.,  were  entertained;  of  adding  some  impoftMrt  »c 
qmsition^  to  the  treasures  of  ancient  lileralure  wbicl 
we  already  possess.    The  lost  books  of  I<(vy,  and  tkt 
ciomediea  of  Monander.  priaeAted  Iheuieefvea  to  (b^ 
im.igiiiation  of  almost  evpr>'  scholar     Ksch.  indtetl 
anticipated,  according  to  his  taste,  the  mental  pleas- 
ures and  the  literary  taboofa  which  awaited  htm. 
These  enthusiastic  hopes  were  p^rhnps  too  fiuddf  tily 
repressed,  as  the^  had  been  too  easily  excited.  Tbf 
int  fffiva  %lne|i  waa  openad  cootainad  m  maiiaa 
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ufMjQ  nHWC,  hy  Philodemut  the  Epicurean.    It  was 
tu  vam  littt  MaMcctu  ti^  Kosint  wrote  Lbeu  iMrood 
ca— nw  «a  ihM  Adl  p«ribn»Miee :  iJm  fedstiv*  was 
t4>o  stror:;^' ;  and  tht>  curiosity  which  had  been  so  aud- 
tieoijr  aM«ketKU,  waa  at)  quickly  lulled  to  repose.  A 
hm  mm  «f  kit«r«,  md—d,  kipmtcd  that  no  farther 
MM  aide  for  aoow  beppier  aubjecta,  oo  which 
iDdaalty  migbc  have  been  employed ;  but  the 
Uk  (lifBculty,  and  the  expense  winch  such  an 
Wttrpnee  ie%iiii«dt  a^  tbe  uoceruinly  el  produciof 
nyth^  valuMiL.  had  •  apparently  dMcmmgad  and 
dt»gu»t^  the  acaMMiicians  of  Poriici.    'I'hm^s  were 
in  this  aute  iAmi  the  Frince  of  Walo«,  afterward 
George  IV  .  pMpatad  to  tha  Neapolitan  aaffonuaant 
to  defray  the  czpeoiea  of  uoroUing,  deci^iaiiligi  and 
puUubjQi;  the  manuacnpta.    Tliia  ofler  waa  accepted 
by  the  court  of  Naples  ;  and  it  was  conse<{UcntIy 
judged  oeceaaarj  by  hia  royal  higbneaa  to  aelact  a 
popcr  panoo  to  Mpefiatena  tha  undartakinf .  Tha 
lepiitjiion  of  Mr.  Iiayter  as  a  classical  scholar  jn»- 
ti6ed  h\s  appointment  to  the  place  which  the  mum6- 
iMce  of  the  prince,  aod  hia  tasta  for  literature,  had 
anted.    This  gentleioao  arrived  at  Naples  in  the 
htgiDDiog  of  the  year  1S03,  and  was  nominated  one 
af  the  directors  tor  the  dcveloproent  of  the  mtuuscripts. 
Simma  a  paood  of  several  yaan,  the  workmen  con- 
Haaea  la  opan  a  gnat  number  of  the  papyri  Many, 
indeed,  of  these  frail  substances  were  dtstroyed,  and 
^  crumbled  into  dust  under  the  slightest  touch  of 
the  operator.    Whea  tha  fVench  invaded  the  king- 
dem  of  Naples  in  the  year  1806,  Mr.  Havter  was 
eiMBpelted  to  retire  to  Sicily.    It  ia  to  be  deeply  re- 
petti^d  that  all  the  papyri  were  left  behind,  {(^ar- 
krif  Hcfxew,  vol.  3,  p.  2.)   An  account  of  more  re- 
MM  eperatiooa,  including  tha  inlecaating  ezpehmeuta 
sf  Sir  Huoipbrey  Davy,  will  be  found  in  the  latest  edi- 
aaa  of  tha  iMpjclopeidu  Bntaaaica,  under  the  article 
fl^ulaoenHLt^ 

IlBRcui.Ba,  a  eriebnted  hero,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Akmena,  who,  after  death,  was  ranked  among  the 
|od»,  aod  received  divine  honours.    Hia  reputed  fa- 
tim  waa  Anphitryon,  son  of  Alcaua,  who,  having  ac- 
cUroiaBy  kiUad  hia  fiiidiar*fai>law  Elaetijon,  waa  eom- 
f.*II«  d  to  leave  Myctii;i'  and  take  refu^^e  in  Thebes, 
«iicte  Hereuics  was  bom.    Whib  yet  a  mere  infant, 
er,  accoedioa  to  others,  before  ha  had  completed  his 
eighth  moBtn,  the  jealousj  of  Juuo,  intent  upon  his  de- 
stmctjoa,  sent  two  soakee  to  devour  him.    The  child, 
oot  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  serpents,  boldly  seized 
limB  IB  hoch  hia  haiKis,  aod  aqueezed  them  to  death, 
wfciia  hia  brother  Iphiehw  alannad  tha  hoaaa  with  hia 
•hx<«k»     {Vtd   Iphiclu.'^.)    Ho  was  early  instructed 
n  toe  liberal  arts,  and  Castor,  the  son  of  Tyndarus, 
iHcht  hia»  the  oaa  of  anna,  Earftoa  bow  to  shoot 
with  a  bow  and  anowa,  Autolycas  to  drive  a  chariot, 
Linus  to  play  oo  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to  sing. 
Like  tb«  reat  of  his  illustnous  contemporaries,  he  soon 
aAat  bacana  tha  papU  of  tha  oeniaar  Chiroo.   In  the 
UMhTaaraf  hiaafatha  reaotrad  lodetivar  tha  ncigh- 
bov:cr.orJ  of  Moont  Ciiheron  from  a  huge  lion  which 
prcvt-d  un  ttic  docks  of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed  father, 
arid  -.\!i.cb  laid  waste  tiie  adjacent  country.    After  he 
had  deatrofed  tha  Iwo.  he  delivered  his  country  from  the 
aonuaJ  tribole  ef  a  handled  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Ergi- 
DUS-     (  Vid.  EigiaBa.)    S(ii;h  pubhc  ^rrvR('s  became 

aBivarMJJjJnnra  {  and  Creou,  who  thea  aat  oo  the 
fcr>ca  af  Thabn,  wwaided  the  patriotic  daada  of  Her- 

eales  by  (•wmg  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  in- 
tiQsting  iiim  with  ibe  government  of  hi»  kingdom. 
4s  Hercule*.  by  the  will  of  Jupiter,  wa.<>  svibjected  to 
As  power  of  Kuiy»tbcus(m(/.  Eurysthcus),  and  obliged 
n  obey  bim  in  every  respect,  Eurystbeus,  acquainted 
bis  successes  and  rising  power,  ordered  him  to 
at  Myoeoa  and  perform  the  labours  which,  by 
rafUithihawaaanpowaiaillounpose  upon  bim. 
ia  nfiMids  ud  Jano^  la  poaiah  hia  m 


ence,  rendered  him  delirious,  so  that  he  killed  Ua  oant 
children  by  Megara,  supposing  tbem  to  be  tha  oflapriog 
of  Euryatiieae.  (VidC  Megara.)  When  ha  reeovai^ 
cd  his  seniles,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes 
which  had  proceeded  from  his  iuaanity,  limt  he  con- 
cealed himself  and  retired  for  some  time  from  the 
society  of  men.  He  afterward  conauUed  the  oiaela  oi 
.\ polio,  and  was  told  that  he  must  be  aubservlaat  for 
twelve  years  to  the  will  of  Eurysthcus,  in  coinpliance 
with  the  ceounands  of  Jupiter  \  and  that,  after  be  had 
acUavad  tha  nuiat  oalabrated  laboDia,  ha  aboaid  ha 

translated  to  the  gods.  So  pljin  and  expressive  an 
answer  determmed  bim  to  go  lo  Myceiu-e,  and  to  bear 
with  fortitude  whalavar  gina  or  men  impo»<ed  upon 
him.  EurysiheuB,  aaaing  the  hero  totally  subjected  to 
him,  and  apprchenaiva  ot  ao  powerful  an  enemy,  com- ' 
manded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  enterprises  the 
OKMt  difficult  and  atduoua  avar  kuown,  geoenlly  caUed 
tha  twalea  laboura  of  Hmculaa.  Tha  fovoor  of  tha 
gods  had  completely  armed  him  \v!u  n  he  undertook  his 
labours.  He  had  received  a  sword  from  Mercury,  a 
bow  from  Apollo,  a  golden  breaetplata  from  Vulcan, 
horses  from  Neptune,  a  robe  from  Minerva.  He  him- 
self cut  his  club  in  the  Nemean  wood.  The  first  la- 
bour imposed  upon  Hercules  by  Kurystbeus  was  to 
kill  the  lion  of  Nemea,  which  ravaged  the  country  near 
MyeeM.  Tha  hero,  nnabla  to  deetroy  him  with  hia 
arrows,  boldly  attacked  him  with  his  club,  pufsoed  him 
to  his  den,  and,  after  a  close  and  sharp  engagement, 
choked  him  to  death.  He  carried  the  dead  beast  oo 
his  shoulders  to  Mycenae,  and  ever  after  clothed  him> 
self  with  the  skin.  Earyatheus  was  ao  aaloniahed  at 
tlie  sight  of  the  beast  and  at  the  courage  of  Ikrcules, 
that  li^  ordered  him  never  to  enter  the  gates  ot  the  ciiy 
wfaan  he  nttimad  from  his  ezpeditiona,  hot  to  wait  for 
his  orders  without  the  walls.  He  even  made  h^n^e!: 
a  brazen  subterranean  apartment,  into  which  he  retired 
whenever  Herculea  retnroed.  {Vid.  Chalci(£cua  and 
Eurystheus.)— The  second  labour  of  Herculea  was  to 
destroy  the  Lemaean  hydra,  which  abode  in  the  marsh 
of  Lcrna.  whence  ii  used  to  come  out  on  the  land,  and 
kill  the  cattle  and  ravage  the  country.  This  hydra 
bed  a  huge  body,  with  nma  beada,  aigbt  of  tbem  mor- 
tal, and  one  in  the  middle  immortal,  llcrcules  mount- 
ed his  chariot,  which  was  driven  by  lolaus,  son  of  Iphi- 
clus,  and,  on  coming  to  Lema,  he  stopped  the  honaa 
and  went  in  quest  of  the  hydra,  which  he  found  on  a 
rising  ground,  near  the  springe  of  Amymonc,  where  its 
hole  was.  Ho  shot  at  the  animal  with  fiery  dans  till 
he  made  it  come  out ;  and  he  then  grasped  and  held 
it,  while  it  twiatad  itialf  about  hia  lege.  The  hero 
cru^ihcd  its  heads  with  his  club,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  for, 
when  one  was  crushed,  two  sprang  up  in  Us  stead  A 
huge  crab  also  aided  the  hydra,  and  bit  the  feet  of  Her 
cules.  He  killed  the  crab,  and  then  caUad  upon  lola- 
us lo  come  to  his  assistance.  lolaua  hnmedtatety  set 
fire  to  the  neighbouring  wood,  and  wi'h  the  fljining 
btandaaeariqg  tha  nacJta  of  the  hydra  as  the  heads  were 
cut  off,  aflaetnallr  cheeked  their  growth.  Having  thus 
got  rid  of  the  mortal  heads,  Hercules  cut  off  the  im- 
mortal one  and  buried  it,  setting  a  heavy  stone  on  the 
top  of  it,  in  the  road  loading  flrom  Lnna  to  Eleus.  He 
cut  the  body  of  the  hydra  mto  poeaOi  aod  (Upped  hia 
arrows  in  iu  gall,  which  made  uairwoanda  incarabla. 
Eurystheus,  however,  denied  that  this  was  to  be  reck- 
oned among  tha  twelve  labours,  since  be  had  not  de- 
stroyed tha  hjdn  alone,  but  with  the  assistance  of  lo- 
lauB. — He  was  ordered,  in  his  third  labour,  to  bring, 
alive  and  unhurt,  into  the  presence  of  Eur^-siheus,  a 
stag,  famous  for  its  incredible  swiftness  and  golden 
horns.  This  celebrated  animal  fraqueoted  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  (Enoe,  and  Herculea  was  employed  for  a 
whole  year  continually  pursuing  it.  When  at  last  the 
aainial  waa  tired  wii^  the  cbaee,  ahe  took  refuge  in 
MEoonl  Aitaniiaiiim,  than  fad  to  Ae  liver  Ladou.  and, 

•a  ibairao  aboot  to  crom  tha  atnaiB,  Herculea  etniek 
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ner  w;th  an  arrow,  fr,nif»lu  her,  put  her  on  his  shoul- 

It  through  Ar  adia 
The  goddess  took 


der,  and  was  guing  witn  httt  burdi-u  through  Ar  adia, 
when  he  met  Diana  and  Apollo 


the  htticl  from  hiin,  utid  rcjiroached  him  for  violating 
her  aacrcd  aiurual,  iiul  the  hero  excusing  himself  on 
the  plea  of  necessity,  and  laying  the  blame  on  Eurys- 
tbeua,  Diana  was  mollified,  and  allowed  faim  to  take 
die  hind  alive  to  Myceim. — ^Tbe  foorth  labeor  wae  to 
brin;;  alive  to  Eurystheus  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged 
the  neighbourhood  of  Erymantbus.  in  this  expedition 
he  de^troyed  the  Centaurs  (vid.  Centauri  and  Chiron), 
and  till  ti  caught  ihp  boar  by  drivin!j  him  from  his  lair 
with  ioud  cricis,  and  chasing  bun  into  a  siiovv-drift, 
where  he  seized  and  bound  him,  and  then  took  him  to 
Mjroeiw.  Eutysthaaa  wae  eo  iiighteiied  at  the  eight  of 
the  boar,  that,  accordmi^  to  Diodoroa,  be  htd  hlmaelf  in 
his  brazen  apartmoiit  for  several  days. — In  his  fifth  la- 
boar  Hercules  was  ordered  to  cleanse  the  stables  of 
Aogeae,  where  nnmerooe  oxen  had  been  confined  for 
manv  years.  (Vid.  Anjrras  ) — For  hi<  sixth  labour  he 
was  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous  birds  which  rav- 
aged the  country  near  tlie  Lake  St)  inphalus  in  Arcadia. 
While  Heicalea  was  dehbeiating  liow  be  ahoaU  acare 
them,  Mtnem  brought  him  brazen  uttleflffom  Volcan. 
He  took  his  station  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  .soi. tid- 
ed the  rattles :  the  birds,  terrified,  roae  in  the  air,  and 
he  then  shot  them  with  his  arrowe. — In  hia  eeventh 
labour  he  brought  alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodijrioiis 
wild  bull,  which  laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete. — He 
then  li't  him  go.  and  the  bull  roTtd  Over  Sparta  and 
Arcadia,  and,  croaaio^  the  iaUnnoe,  eame  to  Matathoo 
in  Attica,  where  he  did  infinite  mischief  to  the  inhab- 

i'.ants  In  hi-^  (  i;''i*h  labour  he  was  einiiloycil  in  ob- 
laiinug  the  maitis  of  Diomedes,  the  'I'hracian  kmg, 
which  fed  onbaman  fleeh.  (Vid.  Diomedea  U.) — ^Por 
his  ninth  labour  he  wa.s  commanded  to  obtain  the  gir- 
dle of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons.  (Vtd.  Hippolyu.) 
— In  his  tenth  labour  he  killed  the  monster  Ueryon, 
king  of  Ervthee,  and  biongbt  his  oxen  to  Euryatheus, 
who  locrtGeed  tbem  to  Jono.  {Vtd.  Geryon.) — ^Thc 
elevonlh  labour  was  to  obtain  the  apples  from  the  gar- 
dm  of  tliB  Heaperides.  (Vid.  Hcsperidea.)— The 
twelfth,  and  hMt,  end  most  dangerous  of  hie  laboan, 
was  to  hrin^  ttpon  earth  the  three-headed  dog  Cerbe- 
rus. When  preparing  for  this  e.xpcdition,  Hercules 
went  to  Eumolpus  at  Eleuais,  desirous  of  being  initia- 
led ;  bat  he  could  not  be  admitted,  aa  he  bad  not  boon 
porified  of  the  Mood  of  the  ccntaan.  Eumolpus, 
however,  purified  him. and  he  then  ^aw  the  mysteries; 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  the  Tienahan  promontory 
in  Laeonia,  where  was  UieeBtimnce  to  the  lower  world, 
and  went  down  to  it,  accompanied  by  Mercury  and 
Minerva.  The  moment  the  shades  i>aw  hiiu  they  fled 
away  in  terror,  all  but  Meleager  and  Medusa  the  Gor- 
gon. (Od.,  11,  He  waa  drawing  his  Bword  on 
the  latter,  when  Mercury  remmded  him  that  she  was 
a  nirri  ;hatitom.  IVi  r  -t  o  gates  of  the  palace  of 
Hades  he  found  Thc»eus  and  i'lriihous,  who  bad  at- 
tempted to  carry  off  Proserpina,  and  had,  in  eonao- 
quence,  been  fixed  on  an  enchanted  rock  by  the  offend- 
ed monarch  of  Erebus.  When  they  saw  Hercules, 
'hey  stretched  forth  their  hands,  hoping  to  b«  relieved 
bf  hie  night.  He  took  Tbeeena  bv  the  hand  and 
tabed  him  op ;  hot  when  he  woold  ao  the  same  for 
Pirithoiis,  the  earth  quaked,  and  be  left  him  He  then, 
after  several  other  acta  of  proweaa,  asked  Pluto  to  give 
him  Cerberus ;  and  the  god  eonoaiited,  provided  he 
woiiVI  lake  him  wiihotit  using  atiy  weapons.  He  found 
bim  at  the  gates  of  Acheron  ;  and  protected  only  by  his 
corslet  and  lion's  skin,  he  flung  his  arms  about  his 
head,  and,  grasping  bim  by  the  neck«  made  bim  submit, 
though  the  dragon  in  hie  tall  bit  him  eeverely.  He 
bro'ight  him  through  TnTzene  to  Eurystheus,  and, 
when  he  had  shown  bim,  took  bim  back  to  the  lower 
world — Besides  these  arduous  labours,  which  the  jnl- 
•oev  of  E^^l^hene  impoeed  upon  biBk  he  aleo  Mfaievdl 


'  others  of  bis  own  accord,  equally  great  and  celebntstf 
(  Vid.  Cacus,  Anteus,  Basins,  Eryx,  and  ha  Wi 
also,  according  to  some,  accompanied  the  Argoimrta  ta 

'  Colchis  before  he  deUvered  himself  up  to  the  Kingoi 
Mycenas.  Wishing  after  this  to  marry  again,  having 
given  Megara  to  lolaua,  and  hearing  that  Eurytus.  king 
of  (Echatia,  bad  declared,  that  he  would  give  hu  daugh- 
ter lolo  to  him  who  ehooM  oveioome  bmMif  and  bu 
eons  in  shooting  with  the  bow,  he  went  thither  and  won 
the  victory,  but  did  not  obtain  the  promised  pnie.  If^ 
itns,  the  eldest  son,  was  for  givii^  hn  sister  to  Htm 
les,  but  Eurytus  and  hia  other  sons  rr'^^Pti.  icsi  lie 
should  de«lroy  her  children,  if  she  bad  any,  ai  be  had 
done  tboae  of  Megara.  Shortly  afterwaid,  the  ombbI 
Emytna  being  stolen  by  Autolycw,  hia  BDBpicioiu  fdl 
on  Herenlee.  Iphitua,  who  gave  no  eradit  to  the  charge, 
betook  himself  to  that  hero,  and  besought  him  to  join 

I  in  the  aearch  for  the  lost  oxen.  Hercules  pmniaedu) 
do  ao,  and  milettaiaed  him ;  bat,  falling  into  rnidBwa. 

j  he  precipitated  Iphitua  from  the  walls  of  Tirvns  !n 
order  to  be  purified  of  this  muties,  he  we&t  lu  Nelctii. 
who,  being  a  friend  of  Eurytni^  lefiaed  to  comply  wHb 
hia  d»ire.    Hercules  then  proceeded  to  Aajrcb, 
where  he  was  purified  by  Dei'phobos,  the  son  of  Hip 
[toiytus.    But  he  fell,  notwithstanding,  into  a  ^eTert 
malady  on  account  of  the  raorder  of  Iphitus;  aDd,|p> 
ing  to  Delphi  to  sedt  relitl^  he  waa  refused  a  retpsmt 
bv  t!     I*vthia.    In  his  rage  at  her  denial  lift '.Ntn*  m 
pluiidtr  tiie  temple,  and,  taking  ibu  tnpod,  wt»  about 
estebUallitlg  an  oracle  for  himself,  when  Apollo  came 
to  opipooe  him  ;  but  Jupiter  hurled  a  thunderbolt  be 
tween  die  combatants,  and  put  an  end  to  the  conioi 
Horcults  now  received  a  response,  that  hu  i:  ilsu* 
would  be  removed  if  be  let  himsetf  be  sokl  for 
yean  aa  a  ehive,  and  gave  the  purcbaaoHneney  te  Ea 
rytu8  as  a  compensation  for  tho  loss  of  hi»  jon  .Ac 
cordingly,  in  obedience  to  Uie  oracle,  he  was  coiidoct 
ed  tqr  Meicuiv  to  Lydia,  and  there  sold  to  Oflipbtle. 
the  queen  of  the  country.    (Vtd.  Omphale)  Tb« 
purchase- money  (three  talents,  it  is  said)  was  oScnd 
to  Eurytus,  but  lie  refused  to  accept  it.    When  ;n' 
term  of  this  servitude  had  expired,  he  prepared,  bei^ 
now  rrileved  of  hie  diaetao,  to  take  vengeance  ao  le- 
omcdon,  for  having  refused  the  promised  rewa/tl  for  de- 
livering Hesione.    ( Vid.  Hippoiyta  and  L&oiu^Qn.] 
After  succeeding  in  thie  enterprise,  and  alaying  La- 
omedon,  he  collected  anarmv  and  marched  againiliad 
slew  Augeas  and  hia  sons.    Elts  was  the  tceoe  of  Ihs 
warfare,  and  here,  when  victory  bad  declared  for  him, 
he  established  the  Olympie  gamee,  raiied  m  tkif  ia 
Pelops,  and  built  eltan  abo  to  the  twelve  giMtlHiifla 
After  the  conquest  of  Elis  he  marched  sgiinst  PtIo», 
took  the  city,  and  killed  Neleus  and  all  bu  m\%,  ei- 
cept  Nestor,  who  was  living  wiA  the  GerenitDi.  (D- 
II,  Bm  )    He  is  rtaid  also  to  have  wounded  Pluto ud 
Juno,  as  they  wcro  aiding  the  Pylians.   Some  titne 
after  this,  Hercules  went  to  Calydon,  where  he  soufh 
the  band  of  De'ianin,  the  daughter  of  (Enem  Hr 
had  to  eontend  for  her  with  tho  river-god  Adietoai, 
who  turned  Iiini  f  lf  into  a  bull,  in  which  form  onf 
his  boms  was  broken  off  by  the  victoriouB  hero.  (M 
Aoheloaa.)— One  day,  at  tho  table  of  (Sam, 
nomus,  son  of  Arcbiteles,  was,  according  to  ctuM^ 
pouring  water  on  the  hands  of  the  guestf.  Hertolw 
happening  unawares  to  swing  hia  band  suddcnlv,  s.nd 
the  boy  utd  killed  him.   Ae  it  waa  evidently  »a  acci- 
dent, tho  father  forgave  the  death  oflde  sen;  bat  Rw- 

cules  resolved  to  banish  himself,  agrceabtv  to  I'.w 
in  such  cases,  and  he  set  out  with  his  wife  m  Ira- 
chis,  the  realm  of  his  friend  CtjE.  Ota  hisjoomej  tc 
this  quarter  the  affair  of  Ncssns  look  place.  (Vi^ 
Deianira  and  Nessus  )  While  residing  with  Ceji. 
he  aided  yEgimius,  king  of  the  Dorians,  against  wlion 
the  I.«pithei,  under  the  commaod  of  Conmua,  had  on^ 
war,  OB  eoeoont  of  •  dnpoto  leepeetimg  bmnkm 
Ao  h«  WW  nioiina  on  «  •obeMtent  oecadoiH  ^ 
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lac  tMnpk  of  Apollo  at  Pagaax,  he  was  opposed  by 
<J}«iuw,  Uw  lOD  of  Man,  who  wm  ia  the  habit  of 
plttadoniif  dioM  tlat  Inooght  the  nenfieee  to  Delphi. 
Crease  ft  11  in  the  combat ;  and  when  Mars,  who  had  ^ 
wnutemtd  the  fate  of  hia  son,  would  avenge  hiiu,  he  i 
raeeivad  •  woond  in  the  thigh  trom  the  spear  of  the  { 
hero.    ReturniDg  to  Trachis,  Hcrcuics  collected  an  ' 
Mtuj,  anii  made  war  on  £urylua,  kmg  of  CEclidlia, 
whom  be  kdJed,  together  with  his  aons,  and,  plundering  , 
tbe  town,  led  awaj  Ide  as  a  captife.   At  the  Euba:- 
ao  procMmiorf  CMMinn  be  niaed  an  altar  to  Jupiter, 
•aA*  wishuig  to  offer  a  .sacrifice,  sent  to  Ccyx  for  a 
aptpwdid  robs  to  wear.    JJciaiiira,  hearing  about  lole 
fcooi  the  messengeri  and  fearing  the  ctfcct  of  her 
charms  on  the  heart  of  her  husband,  reaolvnd  to  try 
toe  ci£cacy  of  the  philtre  of  Neraus  {vid.  Deianira), 
and  tinged  with  it  the  tunic  that  waa  sent.  Hercules, 
TMfiTiinf  aeiluog,  pot  on  the  fatal  ganneot,  and  ore- 
paied  to  ofier  aeenfice.   At  first  be  felt  no  ejBTect  nom 
11 ;  bat  when  it  warmed,  the  venom  of  the  hydra  begun 
t«  coDsume  his  flesh,    la  his  fury,  he  caught  Lichas, 
the  ill-fated  bearer  of  the  tunic,  bjr  the  Cmk,  and  burled 
txm  into  the  sci     He  attempted  to  tear  off  the  tunic, 
Iiui  11  adhered  closely  to  ins  sum,  and  the  flesh  caino 
away  with  it    Id  this  wretched  state  be  got  on  ship- 
boanIL  wbini  Beianira,  on  hearing  the  coaeequencca 
of  1^  she  bad  done,  hanged  herself ;  and  Hercules, 
ckir^^iiig  Hyllus,  his  eldest  son  by  her,  to  iiuirry  lole 
*ai!0  iw  was  of  sufficient  age,  had  buneelf  carried  to 
iht  saaMait  of  Mount  CEta,  and  there  causing  a  pyre 
lo  !  v  erected,  ascended  it,  and  directed  his  followirs 
iu  »«i  u  uu  Ore.    But  no  one  would  venture  to  ubey  ; 
lifl  Fiaae,  happening  to  arrive  there  in  search  uf  his 
mff  cattle^  coaqtiied  with  the  deaira  of  the  hero,  and 
laeeived  hia  bow  and  anoweae  hia  reward.  While  the 
ffm  was  blazirig,  a  thunder-cloud  conveyed  the  suf- 
ferer to  heaven,  where  he  was  endowed  wilb  imiiior- 
iahty  ;  sod,  being  reconciled  to  Juno,  he  espoused  her 
dahp'hlcr  Hci>c,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Alesi- 
hit^  {^Atd^T-ia-icar)  and  .\nicelus  {L/Hnui/diud).  The 
ItgmA  ti  Hercules  is  given  in  full  detail  by  Apollo- 
derae  (2,  4>  8,  *tqq-).   Other  authorities  on  the  aob- 
ieet  are  aaioUows :  Dtod.  8ie.,  4,  9,  seqq — Theoerit., 
Utfll  ,  ^.—Pind  .  01,  3.  b'y  —  Thcocr,l.,  Idyll.,  7, 
I4ft.— P4cr«Ww,ap.  Schol.  odApoU.  HJtod.,  8, 1054. 
»JL,  8,  Wr.—Pktriefd.,  ap.  SeM.  ad  (M.,  SI,  S8.— 
HtmtoJ  .  Scm.  Hrrc.  —  Ond,  Met  ,  9,  165.  ct  217.— 
Stfk~,  Trackm. — iiomer  aims  Hercules  with  a  bow 
mk  arrowa.    (iL,  6,  393.— fM.,  8,  224.)  Hesiod 
deacnbea  him  with  shield  and  spear.    Pisander  and 
Stesichonie  were  the  first  who  gave  him  the  club  and 
lion's  skm.    {AOiciutiu,  12,  p.  513.) — The  mytliolugy 
Ueicolee  ia  of  a  very  nuzed  character  in  the  form  in 
whkli  It  baa  come  iown  to  ae.  Then-)e  hi  it  the 
ideotiBcatioa  of  one  or  more  Grecian  heroes  with  Mel- 
earth,  the  suo-godof  ihc  rhueiiiciaus.    Hence  we  find 
Uaacolea  so  ueqoeatlj  represented  ae  the  eun-god, 
and  bis  twelve  labours  regarded  as  tbo  paseaae  oi  the 
•an  thfoogh  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.    He  is  the 
powerfal  pUoet  which  animates  and  imparts  fecundity 
to  tha  aaivfrse,  wkose  divinity  baa  been  bonound  in 
ae— y  fmoler  by  temples  and  ahaia,  and  eoneeeiated 
in  the  religious  strains  of  all  nations.    From  ^Tero« 
io  Ethiopia,  and  Thebes  in  Upper  Kgypt,  evm  to 
Bntain,  and  the  icy  regions  of  Scythia  ;  from  the  an- 
cwct  Taprahiaa  and  Palibothra  in  India,  to  Cadiz 
•ad  the  sbotea  of  the  Atlantic  ;  from  the  forests  ol 
Germany  to  the  bunung  sands  of  Africa  ;  everywhere, 
in  shaft,  wh«e  the  bene&u  of  the  luminary  of  day  are 
aipmiinfBit.  theiv  we  find  eataUiabed  the  name  and 
worship  of  a  Hercules.    Many  ages  before  the  period 
when  Akmeoa  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  the  pretended 
Tymtthian  hero  to  have  peilbnned  his  wonderful  ex- 

f<Mi5  Ki'vpt  and  Pbcrnicia,  which  certainly  did  not 
mw  lueir  diTinitiee  from  Greece,  had  raised  tern- 
a  naaia  aaakmoaa  to  that  of 


Hercules,  and  bad  carried  his  woiahip  to  the  is«e  m 
Thasus  and  to  Gadee.  Here  waa  cooaecrated  a  tern 
pie  to  the  year,  and  to  the  months  wbich  divided  it 

into  twelve  parts,  that  is,  to  the  twelve  labours  or  vi' 
tories  which  conducted  Hercules  lo  immortttlity.  ]i 
IS  under  the  name  of  Herculea  Aatiochyton  ('Aorpo- 
XiTuv),  or  the  god  clotlitd  w;th  a  mantle  of  >:.sr*. 
that  the  poet  Nonnus  designates  the  Sun,  adonu  i>\  ilit 
Tyrians.  {Dionys.,  40,  415.— ifritf.,  375.)  •  Hit  u 
the  same  god,"  obaerves  the  poet,  "  whom  dttferaui 
netiotts  adova  under  a  multitude  of  different  names . 
Iklus  on  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  Ammuit  in  lib* 
ya,  Apis  at  Memphis,  Saturn  io  Arabia,  Jupilcr  in  A» 
Syria,  Scrapis  in  Egypt,  Helioa  enong  the  Babyloni* 
ans,  Afollo  at  Delphi,  /Esculapius  throughout  (j recce," 
Martianus  CapcUa,  in  bis  hymn  to  the  Sun,  a» 
also  Auaonius  (Epigr.,  2,  4)  snd  Macrobioa  (Sat,  I, 
3U),  confirm  the  fact  of  tbia  multiplicity  of  namea given 
to  a  single  star.  The  Egyptians,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch (iJc  h.  el  O.V.,  p.  :)67.— 0/)  .  al  Rnske,  vol.  7, 
p.  44  J),  thought  that  Hercules  had  his  seat  iu  the  Sun, 
and  that  he  traveUad  with  it  around  the  moon.  The 
author  of  the  hymns  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  fixes  ^tlU 
more  strongly  mt  identity  of  Hercules  with  the  Sun 
He  calls  mraules-  "  the  god  who  produced  tune, 
whose  fonna  vaiv,  the  father  of  all  thinp,  and  dor 
stroyor  of  alL  Ho  ia  the  god  who  brings  back  by 
turns  Aurora  and  the  night,  and  who,  moving  uii'>\ard 
from  east  to  west,  runs  through  the  career  of  his 
twelve  laboon,  the  valiant  Titan,  who  chases  away 
iiialadic*,  and  delivers  man  from  the  evils  which  afflict 
lum.'  {Orph.,  Hymn.,  12. — «f.  i/cmt.,  p.  272,  jrey.) 
The  Phmnicians,  it  is  said,  preserved  a  tradition  among 
them,  that  Herculea  was  the  Sun,  and  that  his  twelve 
labours  indicated  tbo  sun's  passage  through  the  twelve 
s^gns.  Porphyry,  who  was  born  in  I'hoeiiici.i,  ar-iuies 
us  that  they  there  gave  the  name  of  Hercules  to  t  ve 
eon,  and  that  the  fable  of  the  twelve  labours  represente 
the  sun's  annual  path  in  the  heavens  {a-p.  Euxeh  ,  J'rap. 
Ev.,  3,  11)  In  like  manner  the  scholiast  on  Hesiod 
lemaika,  the  lodiac,  in  which  the  sun  performa  hi* 
annual  course,  is  the  tme  career  which  Herculea  trav- 
erses in  the  fable  of  the  twelve  Isboura ;  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Hebe,  the  ^'uddcss  of  youth,  whom  he  es- 
pouaed  after  he  had  ended  hia  labours,  denolea  tha  re- 
newal of  the  year  at  the  end  of  mA  eotar  levotntioa.** 

(J.  Diaconua,  Schul  ad  Hts  ,  Thcog.,  p.  165  )  Among 
the  different  epochs  at  which  the  year  m  ancient  times 
commenced  smong  different  nations,  thst  of  the  soflft* 
mer  solstice  waa  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  «m 
at  this  period  thst  the  Greeks  fixed  the  eelehratfon  of 
their  Olympic  game,  the  establishment  of  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Herculea.  {Cortaa^  Fatt.  Au.,  vol.  2,  p. 
385.)  It  waa  the  origin  of  the  noet  ancient  era  of  the 
Greeks. — If  we  fix  from  this  point  ihL-  departure  of  the 
sun  on  his  annual  career,  and  compare  the  progress  of 
that  luminary  throush  the  eigne  of  tha  aodiac  with  tha 
twelve  labours  of  Hercules,  altering  somewhat  the  or- 
der ir  which  they  are  handed  down  to  us,  a  very  sinking 
coincidence  is  instantly  observed.  A  few  eianiples 
will  be  adduced.  In  the  hrst  month  the  sun  passes 
into  the  sign  Lee;  ud  in  hie  first  labour  Hercules 
slew  the  N\  nu.in  lion.  Hence,  too,  the  legend,  that 
the  Nemcan  hon  had  fallen  from  the  skies,  and  that  it 
was  produced  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  sphere 
of  llif  moon  {Tatmn,  Contr.  Gent,  p.  104.)  In 
liie  second  uiuiilli  the  sun  enters  the  sign  V'irifO,  when 
the  constellation  of  the  Hydra  sets  ;  and  in  his  second 
labour  Hercules  destroved  the  Leroieao  hydra.  It 
should  abo  be  rematfced,  that  the  head  of  the  celestial 
hydra  rises  with  the  constellation  Cancer,  or  the  Crab, 
and  hence  the  fable  that  Hercules  was  annoyed  by  a 
crab  in  his  conflict  with  the  hydia.  {Cynestua  CaWi 
p.  64.)  The  hydra,  moreover,  ia  remarkable  UMQg 
the  constellationa  for  its  great  length ;  its  bead  riaiqgi 
aabaa  joft  been  ranariiM,  with  Gtmcet ;  iia  body  b» 
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Jig  extended  tinder  the  sign  Leo,  end  only  ending  at 
ibc  Ial«  r  drrrrrrs  of  tho  sign  Virgo     On  this  is  based 
the  fahit!  of  the  continual  reappearance  of  the  men- 
sterns  heads ;  the  constellation  being  of  so  crest  s 
leagthf  tb&t  the  sUrs  of  one  part  reappear  aften  the 
snn  hat  passed  onward  to  another  part,  and  while  the 
stars  of  this  laKcr  part  arc  mrrgcd  in  the  solar  fires. 
In  (he  third  month  the  sun  enters  the  siffn  Ltbra,  at 
the  beginning  of  aniumn,  when  the eonateflation  of  the 
cenluiir  ri-ts,  reprepenled  as  bearing  a  wine  skin  full 
of  liquor,  and  a  tliyraus  adorned  with  vine-lcAVcs  and 
napes.    Bayer  represents  him  in  his  tables  with  a 
thyrsus  in  one  hand  and  a  ilaak  of  wine  in  the  other. 
( Uran.,  tabl  ,41.)   The  AlphonMna  taWea depict  hini 
with  3  cup  or  goWot  in  his  hand,    (Tab  ,  Afph.,  p, 
il09.)    At  this  same  period,  wtiat  is  lerintd  by  some 
aatronooaera  the  constellation  of  the  boar  rises  in  the 
evening  :  and  in  bin  thir  !  labour  Hercules,  after  be- 
ing hospilaljly  ejiltTtauitii  uy  a  centaur,  encountered 
and  slew  the  other  centaurs  who  fought  for  a  cask 
of  wine :  ha  alew  also  in  this  labour  the  Erym&n- 
thian  boar.    In  tho  fbnrtfi  month  the  aan  enters 
llie         of  Scorpio,  when  Cassiopeia  rises,  a  n  h 
stellation  in  which  anciently  a  stag  was  represented  ; 
an!  IB  his  fourth  labour  Hercule.s  caught  the  famous 
stag  with  ^ot<lrii  liorns  and  brazen  feet.    It  is  said 
also  to  have  breathed  fire  from  its  nostrils.  {Quint. 
S^yrn.t  6,  S26.)    The  horns  of  gold  and  the  breath- 
ing of  flaiDoa  an  traits  that  harmonize  well  with  a 
constellation  aCodded  with  biasing  stars,  and  which, 
m  the  summer  season,  unites  itself  to  the  solstitial 
dres  of  the  tun,  by  rising  in  the  evening  with  its  spouse 
C^hcua.    Tn  the  fifth  month  the  sun  enters  the  sign 
Snc'f'^^i^f.^,  cnn^pcnted  to  Diana,  who  had  a  temple 
at  btyuiphalus,  11)  which  were  seen  the  birds  called 
Slymphalidcs.    At  this  same  time  rise  the  three  birds ; 
nameiv.  the  conatellationa  of  the  voUtne,  awan,  and 
caste  piereed  with  the  arrow*  of  Herenlea ;  and  m  his 
fifth  labour  Hercules  destroyed  the  birds  near  Lake 
Stymphalus,  which  are  represented  as  three  in  nambcr 
onthe  tnedataof  Pcrinthus.   (Med.  du  CarHn.  Attan., 
vol.  2,  p.  70,  n.  T  )    In  the  sixth  month  the  snn  pti«5!e? 
into  the  sij^n  Capnrorfiu.i,  who  was,  according  to 
acme,  a  grandson  of  the  luminary.    At  this  period  tiie 
stream  which  flows  from  Atjaanas  seta ;  its  soofice  la 
between  the  hands  of  Arittnna,  aon  of  the  river  Pene- 

U9  Tn  his  sixth  labour  Hercules  cleansed,  bv  means  ■ 
of  the  Peneus,  the  stables  of  Augeas,  son  of  Phoebus. 
Augea*  ie  made  by  ^me  to  have  been  a  aon  of  Nyc- 
teua,  a  name  which  bears  an  evident  reference  to  the 
night  (wf),  and  which  contains,  therefore,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  an  allusion  to  the  long  nig^  of  the  win- 
ter solstice.  In  the  seventhmootb  the  ami  passes  into 
the  sign  Aquariu*.  The  eonatellatfon  of  the  I^yre,  or 
cclcsCiil  vulture,  now  set.s,  which  is  placed  hv  the  side 
of  the  constellation  called  Prometheus,  and  at  this 
same  period  the  celestial  ball,  called  the  botl  of  Paef* 
phae,  the  bull  of  Marathon,  in  fine,  the  bull  of  Europs, 
passes  the  meridian.  In  his  seventh  labour,  Horcules 
brings  alive  into  the  Peloponnesus  a  wild  bull,  which 
laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete.  He  slays  slso  the  vul- 
tors  that  preyed  upon  the  liver  of  Prometheus.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that,  as  the  constellation  sets  at  this 
period,  Hercules  is  said  to  have  killed  that  bird ; 
whereas  the  bull,  which  crosses  the  meiMian  merely, 
is  made  to  have  been  brought  aUn'  into  Greece.  The 
boll  in  question  wa^  also  fabled  to  have  vomited  flames 
{Au..  Gelt.,  1,  1),  an  evident  allusion  to  the  celestial 
ball  which  j^ters  with  a  thousand  fires.  It  is  at  the 
elose  of  this  aeTenfh  labour,  and  under  the  same  title 
with  it,  that  Hercules  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  in 
Elis,  mounted  on  the  steed  .4rion,  and  to  have  estab- 
lished there  the  Olympic  gimea  on  the  banks  of  t)w 
Alphcus.  Now,  when  the  "^un  prisxes  into  the  sign 
Aquarius,  he  comes  into  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
wMchis  naikad  by  iheftill  meoa  ftoo  jtar  to^. 


The  full  moon  of  the  sumnMMOliliea  was  the  period 
for  celebrating  the  Olympic  Games ;  and  hence  the 
poets,  observing  the  phenomenon  of  the  foil  moon  da- 
ring every  year  in  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  ascribed  to 
Hercules  the  institution  of  th(^  games,  of  which 
Aquarius,  by  its  union  with  the  fall  moon,  was  every 
year  the  svmbol.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aqya- 
riu.s,  moreover,  we  find  the  cotistellalion  Pegasus  .df  n- 
tical  with  the  faUcd  ateed  Arion.  Hence  the  fe:  t  ot 
Hercules  having  come  on  this  latter  animal  to  the  land 
of  Elis.  In  tlic  eii„'hth  month  the  son  enters  into  the 
sign  Pisces,  when  the  celestial  horse  rise?  in  the  morn- 
ing, known  by  the  name  of  Pegasus  and  Arion,  as  we 
have  just  reiMilted ;  and  bi  bis  eigbfltlabotir  H erevleB 
overcame  and  carried  off  the  horses  of  Diomede. 
Eurystheut  coni»ecrated  these  steeds  to  Juno,  to  whom, 
in  the  division  of  the  zodiac  ataong  (he  twelve  great 
gods,  the  sign  Aquaritis  was  piren  as  her  peculiar 
domain ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Thra- 
cian  Diomede  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  son  of  Ct- 
rene,  who  waa  also  Uie  mother  of  Anstsros,  and  tint 
this  last  personage  is  eapposed  by  many  to  lurve  been 
the  same  with  .\quarius  Tn  the  ninth  rnonlh  tb'  •■i.r 
passes  into  Uie  sign  Aries,  sacred  to  Mars,  which  all 
the  ancient  authors  who  hare  written  on  astronomy 
make  to  be  th»>  same  with  the  ram  of  the  yo'dt  n  fierce 
When  the  snn  enters  into  this  sign,  Llic  celestial  ship, 
called  Aigo,  rises  in  the  evening.  At  this  same  p«« 
hod  Cassiopeia  and  Aodromeda  set.  Andromeda  is 
remarlrable  for  many  beanttfM  atars,  one  of  which  fs 
railed  her  girdle.  Hvginiis  makes  this  girdle  consist 
of  three  stars.  Aratus  designates  n  particularly  by 
the  name  of  Cuvv.  Now,  in  his  ninth  labonr,  Hereutcs, 
according  to  one  version  of  the  legend,  embarked  on 
board  the  Argo  m  quest  of  the  golden  fleece  ;  he  con- 
tends with  the  female  warriors,  and  takes  from  Hippol- 
yta,  their  <|aeeo,  the  dangfater  of  Mara,  a  ftnaoits  ginile. 
He  also  rescues  TTesione  fioiii  a  sea- monat er,  as  Per* 

esus  <l:d  .\iidromeda.     In  (be  tenth  month  the  sun  en- 
ters into  the  sifn  Taurus,   lite  constellation  of  Orion, 
who  was  ftbled  to  hare  portoed,  Iboogb  lew,  the  PM^ 
ades,  or  daughters  of  Atlas,  now  acts  .  the  hrrrf«5m!tn, 
or  conductor  of  the  otcn  of  Icarus,  also  »et«,  as  does 
likewise  the  river  Eridanus.    At  this  period,  too,  the 
Pleiades  rise,  and  the  she-goat  fabled  to  have  been  the 
spoasc  of  Fautios.   Nbw,  hi  hts  tenth  labour,  Heren- 
tes  rcjitores  lo  their  father  the  jieven  Pleiades,  whose 
beauty  and  wisdom  had  inspired  with  love  Bustiis, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  who,  wishing  to  beeome  master  of 
their  [lersons,  had  pent  pirates  to  carrv  thetn  off  He 
^lew  also  Busiris,  who  is  here  identical  with  Orion.  In 
this  sauM  labour  ho  bore  away  from  Spain  fbe  onen  el 
Oeryon,  and  arrived  in  Italy,  where  he  overcame  Ca- 
cus.  and  was  hospitably  received  by  Faumis.    In  the 
eleventh  rnonlh  the  sun  passes  into  the  siirn  of  Oemini. 
This  period  is  marked  by  the  setting  of  Procyon,  and 
the  coamicsl  nsrng  of  the  dog>-star.   The  ceneteUstioii 
of  the  Swan  also  ri.«es  in  the  evening.    In  flevenih 
labour.  Hercules  conquers  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  Hades. 
Ho  triamplis  alee  oser  Cycmis  (Swan),  and  at  the  very 
time,  too,  according  to  Hesiod  (Sr-it   Herr  .  393), 
when  the  dog-star  begins  to  parch  the  fields,  and  the  ci- 
cada announces  the  summer  by  its  son^.    It  is  t»  be  re- 
marked, moreover,  that  the  constelbilon  of  the  8sraa 
gave  rise,  in  a  diflbrent  legend,  to  the  IbiMo  of  flie  aaioar 
of  Leda  and  Jove,  and  tbf  birth  of  the  <frtn-brn*her3  Cas- 
tor and  Pollox.   (Eratvsih  ,  c.  26  )    Id  the  twelftli 
month  the  atin  enters  the  sign  Cancer,  the  last  «f  Um 
twelve  ccrnmenrtnfT  ^vi'h  T,eo     The  constellation?  of 
the  river  and  the  centaur  set,  that  of  Hercules  Ingcnico- 
hts  also  descends  towards  the  western  regions,  or  those 
of  Hesperia,  followed  by  the  dragon  of  the  pole,  the 
foardian  of  the  ffolden  apples  of  the  Hespeeides.  whose 
head  he  crashes  with  bis  foot     In  bis  iwrlfth  lahour. 
Hercules  travelled  to  Hcspcria  in  quest  of  the  goideb 
fruit,  gwrded  by  tha  dngoiL  After  tUi  be  prepai«» 
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10  afler  up  » tolMnn  nerifiee,  md  clothes  liiMMir  hi  • 

robe  dipped  in  the  hlootJ  of  the  Crnlaur,  whom  he  had 
ihii  ID  cRMUg  a  river.   The  robe  ttket  fire,  and  the 
hMreniaetmid  the  Ihinee^  but  wAfUt  rMinMhb 
jMtb  ID  ti)«  h*«Tens.  ai)d  hcromp  a  partaker  of  immor- 
yij.   The  Crntnur  thus  termmates  the  mortal  career 
ifnmahs;  and  inMwiMiMMrdwiMiriinntal  period 
roBiKDcn  wHh  tiM  p«iM|g<  of  the  sun  mio  Leo, 
■■rked  hv  a  frrotip  of  atan  in  the  mominj^,  which 
pjilitr  like  ihe  flamo*  that  i«siip(l  from  the  vestmrnl 
eCNaam.— If  Hercutee  be  regarded  aa  having  actually 
nbledt  Mlhiiif  csn  h4  nofe  moMiiVQef  notnnf  mon 
%\  Tan*'ie<'  ^^tn  ercry  principle  of  chrono!ojTV,  riothing 
nore  replete  with  contradictiont,  than  the  aidrenturea 
•f  neh  aa  iadiT}tiua!  as  poetry  makes  him  to  have 
been    Bot,  considered  as  the  luminary  that  gives 
beht  aad  life  to  the  world,  as  the  god  who  imprejrnates 
afl  minrr  with  his  fertilising  rays,  rvcry  part  of  the  le- 
md  teenw  with  aniiMtioii  aad  beauty,  and  is  marked 
bf  a  pleasmg  and  peiftet  hannonif.  The  van  of  the 
Mmmer  'ol'ticc     here  rcprrsentod  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  that  strength  which  he  has  acquired  at  this 
Msson  of  the  year.    He  enters  proudly  on  hb  OOVIW, 
io  obedience  to  tho  eternal  order  of  nature.    It  is  no 
lee^r  the  sign  Leo  that  he  traverses  ;  he  combats  a 
ftaml  hon  which  ravages  the  plains.    Hie  Hvdra  is 
At  aecowt  iDonator  ibat  opuoiea  'the  bero«  and  the 
I  \n  the  heavena  beeomet  a  feaifiri  animal 


•■eartls.  to  which  the  lansxuaijc  of  [hi(  trv  aNsii^'ti?*  a  huiv 
died  besiif.  with  the  puwcr  of  reproducing  them  a» 
they  we  cruahod  by  the  weapon  of  the  hero.  All  the 
ohrtacles  that  array  themselves  against  tin-  iltusirious 
ehanpion  are  gifted  with  some  qtulity  or  attribute  thai 
cieeed)  the  bounds  of  nature :  the  horses  of  Dtomcde 
tai  en  homan  fiMh ;  the  fematos  hae  above  the  timid* 
ft^of  thMT  and  become  ftnnMaMo  heroines  *  the 
ippt^*  ihc  Hc-'periJes  are  of  gold  ;  the  ■'tfli^  has 
ancn  ix>&f» ;  the  dog  of  Hades  bristles  with  serpents  -, 
tnqftking.  even  down  to  tbe  very  eiab,  ta  formidable ; 
6t  everythin'::  is  ^at  in  nature,  and  mtist.  thcrtforc, 
be  equally  so  m  the  various  symbols  that  arc  used  to 
dasifTnte  her  various  powers.  (Consvilt,  on  this  whole 
SMct,  the  fcmafka  of  Dupuu,  Ongine  de  tons  Us 
Mkf,  teL^p.  1€8,  teq^. — Ahrigi,  p.  116,  teqq  ) 
"Rift  conclusion  to  which  wc  have  here  arrived,  will 
msMT  mil  plainer  if  we  take  a  ha»ty  sketch  of  the  Ori 
•W  origin  of  tbe  fable  of  HeKoles,  and  its  passage  from 
dwEait  into  :he  countru  s  of  the  West  And  it  will  be 
aeea  that  the  Gretks,  m  conformity  wuh  their  national 
ckaracter.  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  gave  a  hu- 
wm  form  to,  aa  OHenul  dei^ ;  and  that,  metamor- 
phosing tbe  olranoer-jjod  tnto  ■  Giodan  bero,  they 
leak  delight  -  m  ideal  type  of  that  heroic 

eoinge  and  migtii  woicti  triumphs  over  every  obstacle. 
Bacole*.  the  invincible  Hercules,  has  atronf  analogies 
mdl  the  HeT«iao  Mithras,  the  type  of  the  unennqnerid 
soa.  (Crenrer.  SymMtk,  par  Gm^niaut,  vol  1,  p. 
STft,  dec  )  Mithras,  Perseus,  and  Hercules  the  de- 
•Madantof  Peca«M,eonDeet  together  the  two  families 
of  Baltia.  dart  of  AaU  md  that  of  Egypt.  According 
to  the  *»Te«k  jrvTicalo^jiei,  liic  <;on  of  .\mphitrvnn  and 
Alcoieoa  w»i  of  Eet^i  'i  iii  I  I^  hI  both  on  the  father's 
and  mother*?  «kle,  while  h*-  desecndod  by  Fereeoa 
ftom  Belns,  the  soljr  jod  (''onsiih  the  tables  of  go- 
iMafog7.  X,  Xa  aitd  .Y^,  at  (he  end  of  Heyne's  Apol- 
bdonis  )  But,  added  the  tradition,  tho  figure  of  Am- 
liiiqFoa  ooif  aenrad  aa  a  maafc  to  the  king  of  gods  and 
mm  when  he  wMed  to  give  birth  to  Hercules.  The 
origin  ofth''  f.iKe'.  was  mediatrlv  and  nnmedi.itelv 
tfamw!,  sod  we  have  a  son  of  Jupiter  in  Uie  Hellenic 
Hneiile*.  ao  wdl  aa  bi  Ibe  Sem-Reiealea  of  Egypt. 
Bol,  m  evrrv  oiHt  rc«p«ct,  what  a  difference  between 
thotwT)  Herodutus,  full  of  tbe  ideas  imbibed  from 
tbo  tniMHMl  pecms  on  Hcrcnlea,  tbe  illaatrioui^  chief 


'wkfloicTaceeofGrooci,  aimMm^gjpt.  There 
qotIO  dtfaieill  ftom  tbi  one  with 
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^ii4)!eb  b*  ia  (brailiar.  Tn  ^n  do«a  be  endeavour  to 

if  r-i  i'  cilc  the  mythic  tepends  of  Cireecc  n  ith  ihe  foreign 
I  dogmas  that  he  encounters.  After  a  scrupulous  ex* 
•mination,  and  miplonng  tbe  Ibvoor  of  the  gods  of  Ua 
'  ronntry.  he  declarer  that  tho  name  Htrahlrs  is  origi- 
nally from  Egypt,  not  from  Greece,  ilerculen  with  ue 
Egyptians  was  the  sun  of  tbo  aprine  in  all  his  fona, 
an  idea  to  which  his  very  name  alluded,  which  was 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue  Sem,  Smn,  or  Djom,  "tho 
.^^troiii,'  "  Sem-Hcrakle.s  passed  for  a  god  of  the  sec- 
ond class  in  Egypt.  He  was  the  type  of  the  divine 
poerer,  appearing  with  glory  at  the  period  of  the  spring, 
after  having  conquered  the  gloomy  winter.  He  was 
the  sua  traversing  bin  eclesttal  career,  contending 
againat  Hw  nomerous  obstacles  with  which  his  path  is 
supposed  to  be  strewed,  and  obtaining  by  his  immortal 
vTfjour  ■.  orite  worthy  of  his  numerous  triumphs.  On 
the  mO';'i;:M  I     n'  Et:^nt  he  waa  seen  travcr>nig  the 

fields  of  air  in  the  barx  of  tbe  star  of  day  Cl'lui.,  de 
It.  et  Of.,  p.  000,  ed  Wyttenb.);  at  other  timea  tbe 

phoenix  was  placed  in  his  hand,  as  a  pledge  of  eternal 
victory,  and  a  symbol  of  the  great  year,  to  which  the 
renewal  of  each  solar  year  Wta  supposed  to  allude.— 
From  the  Egyptian  let  us  pass  to  the  Phcenician  Her- 
cules. Here  he  was  denominated  Melkarth,  and  bo- 
longed  to  tho  line  of  Del  or  Baal,  called  Cronos  by  the 
Greeks.  iCreuter,  SymMikt  par  GuigTtiaut,  vol.  3, 
p.  15  )  Mdkarth  waa  tbe  tntelary  diTinity  of  the  pow- 
erful city  of  Tvre,  and  the  Tyrian  navigators  spread 
his  worship  from  island  to  island,  and  from  shore  to 
shore,  even  to  the  farthest  west,  even  to  Gades,  where 
a  flime  biirnf  d  continually  in  his  temple,  as  at  Olympia 
on  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  {Heeren,  Idecn,  vol.  I,  p  2, 
scqq.)  His  namo  signified,  according  to  tome,  "the 
kins  of  theeity according  to  others,  anc  witbereatei 
probability,  **tho  powerful  king"  {B»ehart,  Geogr 

Sacr.,  2,  2, — Stddrn,  J,-  D  S  ,  I,  fi),  .in  idea  ilo^  Iy 
analogous  to  that  intended  to  be  couvtyed  by  li.e  Egyp- 
tian appellation  8mn.  Tbe  King  of  the  City,  or  toe 
powerful  King,  was  a  true  incarnation  of  the  sun. 
Ht!  v?as  the  sun  of  spring,  growing  gradually  more  and 
more  powerful  as  it  mounts  to  the  skies,  sending  rains 
upon  the  earth,  and  causing  tbe  seed  to  ahoot  forth 
from  the  ground.  Henee  tbe  PboBniciana  regarded 
him  as  the  god  of  harvi  .«ts  and  of  the  table,  the  i;od 
who  brings  joy  in  inn  ira-in.  {Nonnus,  Divnus.,  4U, 
418  )  A  mercantile  and  commercial  people,  they  also 
made  him  fin  a  s^ill  more  special  sense,  perhaps)  the 
prolfcclor  of  commerce  and  colonies.  It  is  to  this  idea 
that  many  seek  to  refer  the  etymology  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  names  Herakles  snd  Hereules.  Thus,  some 
assign  as  the  root  tbe  Pbonician  or  Hebrew  term 
Market,  "circuitor."  mercator"  {Munt-T,  Ii':!i<:.  dtr 
Carthag  ,  p.  41,  ed.  2),  but  which  applius  tqu  iliy  well 
to  the  Sim  moving  along  in  bis  celestial  career  (i'lre- 
piuv).  Ofher^  write  the  name  Archies,  which  recalls 
tho  old  Laim  or  Euuriaii  ErcU,  Hircole.  {Bellcr- 
mavn^  1,22  )  The  perilous  and  fertilizing  course  ol 
the  sun  In  the  heavens  may,  in  fact,  have  psssed  for  a 
natural  tvpe  of  those  adventtnous  coarses  by  land  and 
sea  which  enriclicd  tin  li  intv  navigator;*  of  Phfpnicia  ; 
and  beyond  a  doubt  tlie  mythu?  of  Herctjlc!*  borrowed 
more  thin  one  incident  from  their  distant  expeditions. 
The  ancient  nations  hid  a  custom  of  loading  with 
chains  the  statues  of  thtir  ffods,  when  the  slate  was 
menaced  with  danger,  in  order  to  prevent  their  flight. 
Among  the  PbcBnieians*  the  idol  Melkarth  was  almost 
constantly  ebafned.  Tn  tbe  same  manner,  tbe  nationa 
of  Italv  ciiained  their  5>atvirri  even'  year  nntil  the  tenth 
I  month,  and  at  his  festival  in  December  ihcy  gave  hiot 
'  his  freedom.  {Maerob  ,  Sat.,  1,  8.)  The  fundamen* 
tal  idea  of  this  j^ymbolical  wixgc  was  originally  the 
same  among  all  these  nations,  though  afterward  dilTcr- 
ently  expressed,  and  variously  modified  in  various  sys- 
tems of  religion.  In  the  infantine  cooceptioos  of  (he 
earliest  times,  H  «m  batiered  Ibat  tbi  coarse  of  the 
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ait  (.  )(i1c!  be  retarded  by  chaining  hiti  iniagc,  and  aci 
lielcuted  by  removuig  the  felters.  HeDce,  in  tliia>  way, 
;hey  witbed  to  rapnMDt  hb  ctraogUi  «nd  hia  weak- 
6088 —Tbo  worship  of  Herculea  prevailed  alao  ii 
I'iirv<;ia.  Herculea,  accordiiig  to  Euecbiua  (Chron  , 
I,  p  .iC. — Bochart,  Giogr.  Saer.,  p.  17'^),  here  bore 
ihe  name  of  Jhoda*,  or,  aa  the  LaUo  veiaioa  gives  k, 
DetanauM,  which  Itatt  Vowios  mekee  eqdvdeot  to 
■•  alrong."  *'  powerful,"  an  idea  conveyed  aUo  by  the 
Tynan  appellation  of  Melkarth.  (VoMt,  de  Idolol.,  1, 
2*i.) — As  a  colony  from  Tyre  bad  carried  the  worship 
of  Hcrciik's  into  Baolia  by  the  way  of  Tliasus,  so 
another  culouy  coiivuyed  it  to  tiiy  louuns  of  lower 
Asia.  At  Erythrxi,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  was  to  be 
cceti  a  statae  of  Herculea,  of  an  aapect  completely 
Egyptian.  The  wonhip  of  the  god  was  faen  cel^ 
bratcd  by  certain  Thracian  femalca,  because  the  females 
of  the  countf)!  weie  aaid  to  have  refused  to  make  to  the 
god  an  oflcringof  their  locks  on  hi-'  arrival  at  Er)'lhrs. 
(i'du^dn.,  7,  6.)  The  fcmalt*  of  13vblt>-  iicrulctd  to 
Adonis  their  locks  and  lhk;ii  ciia»lUy  at  une  and  Utc 
aaine  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  worship  of  Her- 
culea wat  oot  more  eienpt,  in  vtrioua  puta  of  the 
ancient  world,  fiom  the  aame  ^haaolote  ofleritiffs.  In 
Lydia,  particularly,  it  sceiiis  tu  have  been  murki  J  by 
an  almost  deUrious  sensuality.  Married  and  unmar- 
ried females  prostituted  themselves  at  the  festival  of 
the  god.  (fffTcxlot ,  1,  93  —  Cornpan- C/farcA  ,  ap. 
Alhcn.,  12,  p.  416,  td.  Hchu-'Ctgh.)  The  two  sexes 
:hanged  their  respective  characters ;  and  tradition  re- 
ported ibat  Heicolea  hunaelf  had  given  an  uample  of 
tliii,  when,  aaaoming  the  vestments  and  oecupatbn 
of  a  female,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  .vt  rucc  of  iIil 
voluptuous  Ompliale.  (Creuzcr,  Fragm.  Hut.  An- 
It^.,  p.  187  )  The  I.ydian  Hercules  was  named  San- 
don,  after  llie  robe  dytd  with  Suutlyx,  in  uluth  Onv 
phalf  had  arra^eii  him,  and  whicli  llic  kiuilts  of  the 
country  itnitated  in  celebrating  bis  licentious  worship, 
(i.  Laurent.  Lydus,  4*  Mtg.  Ham.»  3,  64,  p.  268.) 
Thta  Sandon  reappean  in  the  Cilician  Sandacus,  sub- 
jer!t(!  to  Ills  malt:  companion  Pharnaces,  as  the  Lydiaii 
Hercults  was  to  Umphalo.  (Creuzctt  SjftiMtktptu 
<?H^r*>iiiu/,  vol.  3,  p.  179.)  "Wefitid  here,  aa  in  iho 
religion  of  Piia-mcia,  the  same  oj/|'0.sition,  the  same 
alletnauuu  of  &lrcugib  aud  wcitkue^^  ol  vuiuptuous- 
neas  and  courage.  Hercules  with  Omphalc,  is  the  so- 
lar god  deacended  into  the  ompAo/oa,  or  *'  navel"  of 
the  world,  amid  the  ai^rna  of  Uie  •oothem  hemisphere  ; 
and  it  was  the  festival  of  thit.  {.lowt  rful  star,  enervated 
in  some  degree  at  the  period  of  the  winter  solstice, 
which  the  Lydian  people  celebrated  by  the  changing  of 
the  vestmenta  of  the  weaker  and  the  stronger  &e\ 
The  fable  of  Herculea  Melampyges  and  the  Cercopcs 
has  a  similar  reference.  According  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lu.'f  (4,  31),  the  Cercopes  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ej^ihfMis,  and  ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  while 
Hercules  led  a  life  of  pleasure  and  scrviludc  in  the 
arms  of  Omphalc.  In  vain  had  tbeii  mother  warucNl 
diem  to  beware  of  the  powerful  hero :  they  contemned 
her  exhortations,  and  Melampyges,  in  conspquence, 
was  sent  to  cbaaliso  them.  Ho  soon  brought  them  to 
the  queen,  loaded  with  chains.  A  different  tradition 
placet  the  Ccvcopcs  in  the  inlai  d;,  tliat  face  the  coast 
of  Campania.  Jupiter,  .s.iys  the  legend,  being  in- 
volved in  war  with  the  Tilaufi,  came  to  these  inlands 
to  demand  aid  from  the  people  called  Ariui.  But  the 
Arimi,  after  having  promiaeo  him  aaaiataace,  refuaed  to 
fulfil  thiit  jirornise,  and  trifled  with  the  cod.  As  a 
punishitcnt  for  this  r.onduct,  Jove  changed  tliem  into 
monkeys,  or,  according  to  otbera,  into  stones,  and  from 
thia  period  the  ialea  of  Inarime  and  Prochyu  have 
taken  the  name  of  Pithcauit,  or  "Monkey  Islanda." 
["niffttKoiuat,  from  TridriKQi,  "a  monkey.")  Wo  have 
here  the  Cerco|>e!i,  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  vol- 
canic islands  of  ('ampania.  The  meaniiur  of  the  fohle 
10  ovideui.  The  Lydian  Hemileo  ia  the  aun,  palo  and 


feeble  at  the  periot!  of  the  winler  solstice,  wbictt  u 
some  sense  turu*  hib  hack  u{>on  the  earlit,  tm  tiioai 
hi«  obacover  parts.    (Compare  the  lilcral  meaoingif 
}A.tMifinvyoq,  and  the  note  of  Guigniaut,  vo;  3,  p. 
182.)    As  long  aa  the  solar  god  abandons  bimscit  \a 
an  inglorioua  life,  and  divides  his  dtieaiion  beiweaa 
the  pUasures  and  the  aervile  employiaeata  of  wDmfn, 
that  ia,  during  the  entire  winter  aolstice,  the  C( .  c  u^.^ 
who  are  the  divisions  of  this  period  of  languor,  cruwd 
around  and  insult  him  with  luipuuity.   But  iio  looan 
does  the  approach  of  the  vernal  equina  reintigonte 
the  aolar  luminury,  than  Hercules,  commg  forth  ixam 
degrading  repose,  attacks  and  subjugates  his  tcvileri. 
Jupiter,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  same  creatures,  w 
full  of  artifice  and  ao  fair  a  symbol  of  it,  may  e^uaH^ 
bo  oxplaioed  in  an  aatrooomieal  and  caleedaiy  moni 
This  god  was  the  sun  of  buns ;  lie  supreme  forcfJat 
combats,  subdues,  and  dissipates  whatever  uudt  to 
ohacure  the  light  and  diatorh  the  harmony  of  tbc  uu- 
vcrsf.    Tlic  Cercopes  arc  here  opposfd  lo  i^.m  ii.  :[k 
Miuc  maituer  aa  in  other  legtrids.  the  1  itati|.— I; 
be  as  well,  before  le.iving  this  part  of  the  subject,  lo 
lomarlt,  tlut  the  monkey,  and  alao  venous  oths  aiu> 
mala  or  natord  obiecu,  consecrated  in  poblic  wotriiip 
both  among  the  Kgypuaiis  and  elsewhere,  wuc  n- 
ntded  as  having  a  direct  and  pernuDcnt  tdauao  U 
too  ataia,  Iheir  revolutions,  and  the  periods  of  tbsyesL 
Apes  appear  to  havr  hwr.  h^unrired  with  a  species  ol 
worship,  not  only  iii  inuia  iuu  i-^ryiH,  b*;t  iuso  ilong 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  perhaps  even  .itCinbajt 
itself.   {GiugiaaMtt  vol.  3,  p.  183.)— Heicuki,  at- 
cording  to  the  traditions  of  Lydia,  baeane  ibeladMi, 
in  this  country,  by  a  female  slave,  ptrhu,)s  '.he  same 
with  Oinphale,  of  the  chief  of  a  new  ii)u<M>ty  ol  kui|k 
The  dynasty  preceding  this  had  in  like  manner  tit  Ih 
founder  a  chieftain  of  the  n  ti.i  n^"  Atvs,  Lotnonvoiou* 
wjih  the  solar  god  of  Pbrygu  and  L)dA.  Thcwc- 
Olid  royal  race  was  that  CM  the  Heraclide,  or  tube, 
of  the  Candaulido) ;  for,  tOOOidiitt  to  aomc,  the  Indi- 
an Hercules  was  named  Candame*.   (//e^yd .  1. 1. 
Km  i'ae/  7,f  )   1  his  name  recalls  to  niiiJ  '...^  uit  uim- 
arch  of  the  race,  who,  like  his  divioe  progciiUvi,  teU 
into  the  anare  laid  for  him  by  an  artfei  tmmu,  M 
sull  more  unfortnnatc  than  he,  lost  at  one  arid  t!i«  arae 
tuae  his  throne  and  his  life.   (i/cro<it.X  ,  I,  12.) 
out  speaking  of  the  marvellous  incidents  with  wLicli 
the  later  accounts  of  this  work  are  adioned,  secli,  im 
example,  as  the  magic  ring  of  Oyg«»,  the  mnatiwiif 
Herodotus  alone  evidently  shows  a  mythic  »i<ie  ic  tae 
whole  hiatoiy  of  the  king*  of  Lydia  :  the  very  fail  of 
the  monarchy  ia  related  with  acconipaoyiuj  circum- 
htanccB  that  bear  the  imprint  of  old  rel:e;ors  symbol*. 
If  King  Meles,  said  the  legend,  had  cauitd  the  Uou, 
which  one  of  his  concubines  brong^t  forth,  all  arouui 
the  walls  of  Sardis,  liiat  citv  never  would  have 
into  the  hands  of  Cyrus.  {Herodot.r  I,  84.)  We  kite 
here  a  royal  lion,  boni  of  a  young  ftnuU,  m  'Ij* 
ily  of  the  Henclida> ;  and  the  lion  was  alnajt  t  Qto- 
bol  of  the  valiant  and  victorioua  Hcrealaa,  aa  c» 
blem  of  tlie  him  in  its  protecting  force.    It  rcmuaw 
the  sacred  aiuibute  of  the  mouuciis  oi  Lytiia- 
tbc  rich  ofirrines  which  Crcesua  sent  to  the  >tmp!«  <" 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  the  principal  one  was  a  golden  l»«k 
(herodot.,  1,  5U.)    Even  Sardis  itself  was,  uthe  wqf 
name  denoted,  the  city  of  ibe  year,  and,  under  tiMiP* 
peUation,  cooaecraied  to  the j;od  who  directed  IM 
movementa  of  the  year.   (Ximthus,  ap  I  « 

Mens  .  p  42  )  It  was  tlie  city  of  HercLk;-.  ™ 
EgAptiau  Thei>cs  wa»  llie  city  of  Auixuoii ,  Bj^yk-ij, 
the  city  of  Belus ;  EcbaUna,  with  its  wall*  of  »t|en 
dilferent  rMour?,  tlic  city  of  the  planela.— 
ako  her  iiercultis,  if  we  credit  the  sneieat  iciite»i 
though  their  accounts  arc  of  a  date  comparJivclv  it- 
cent.  He  waa  named  Dorsanet  or  Dotanti  (Haf 
ciUMb «.  ».  A«».— wittwii,  ad  loe.),  an  sppellaHoc 
which  mails  ihoJtewflMii of  rhiyfit.  TheKcma* 
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aitn  by  Mega«dMiM»{a^  Arrian,  Ind.,  e. 

m  m  iTMiiv  rf  sptcrs  so  very  similar  lo  that  which  uaa 
almd;  he«tt  suted  with  r«^aid  to  the  Lydian  Hercu- 
Im^  «•  10  kai  10  tlw  beU^  that  the  legends  of  Lower 
AMa  bad  mmuuU  in  Mm*  d«gn«  iitom  the  plaioa  of 
liw  Jndiaa  permiMls.   TIm  RuM  of  HiodattMi,  with 
h&  warijke  apes,  remind*  us,  under  various  striking 
aiMcta,  of  Hercules  and  the  Cecoopes. — Tbe  rehgiou 
tfiiflKdM,  paawog  from  the  Eutuk*  the  god  whom 
R  wu  intmdfd  to  commemorate,  made  its  way  to  the 
(mbest  itiQiU  of  the  then  known  West.    The  i'hcsni- 
CMIM,  and  after  them  the  Carthaginians,  extended  on 
every  side  the  worship  of  MdkMtb,  liio  divioo  |in>- 
lector  of  theu  colonies,    ft  wn  tttm  Ibom  that  the 
ostioDS  of  fvpam,  nfier  those  of  Africa,  learntJ  to  re- 
«M0  to  ouRe  i  and,  not  content  with  piactoe  his  col- 
wmm  at  dM»  catraneo  of  the  Atlantic,  tha  PiMBnician 
Hercule-s  undertook,  on  this  rast  extent  of  ocvm'..  bn  ^ 
SD<i  pefiioys  expedUioos.    Pursuing  abo  anoiaer  di- 
rection, be  crossed  the  barriers  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alfvs  :  he  and  his  descwiduita  foooded  Dumeroue 
Cities,  both  in  Gaul  and  in  tiw  eoimtnea  adjaeeot  to  it 
He  was  Itere  stvled  Deusoninism,  an  appellation  which 
MUB  locolU  that  of  Dt*anaus.    Indeed,  the  occideo- 
taTaiytlMitagy  oaaow  ban  to  correspond  in  every  par- 
ticular with  that  of  the  East.    The  cup  of  the  sun,  in 
i^ich  Hercules  iravcr»c9  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of 
iaeebio|f  the  iale  of  Erytbea,  represents  the  marTellous 
cup  of  the  Persian  Dschemschid.    Under  the  empire 
of  the  Litter,  no  corruption  or  decay  of  any  kind  pre- 
vailed ;  sjid  the  columns  of  wood  in  the  temple  of 
Hwtolro  at  Gadea  were  Devei  carious.    The  Dschem- 
tMdttFmtm  and  the  Sam  of  Egypt  gavehoallh  to 
thcjr  Totarics  ;  the  Romans  recognised  tlie  same  power 
is  their  victorious  Hercules.    (/.  Lud.  lU  Men».,  p. 
ti)   Rome  hertcif  counted' among  her  citizens  cer- 
tun  individuals  who  claimed  to  bo  bis  descendants. 
The  tmoic  family  of  the  Fabii,  for  example,  traced 
tiwir  origin  lo  the  son  of  .\lcineiia     (I'lui  ,  Vtt.  Fah. 
Max  ,  c  1.)   The  Latins,  as  well  as  the  Lydians,  as- 
signed tafioae  eoneahinee  to  thie  poweifnl  deity, 
amoof;  whom  are  mtniioncd  Fauna,  and  .\cca  Larcn- 
tia.  t&e  Rorse  of  Komulua.     (Macer,  ap.  Macrob., 
aai.,  I,  le.— ilai^.,  de  Ctv.  £M,e,  7.)  Thus,  then, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  find  even  in  the  West  the 
tzacrs  of  a  lensual  worship  rendered  to  Hercolea,  we 
see  rej  rod'jccd  that  peculiar  tenticncy,  so  prevalent  in 
Iho        of  foakiog  heroes  and  kings  the  daeceodaots 
of  iho  diviae  mib  ;  the  ehitdian  of  thai  vietonooa  aod 
beneficent  star,  which  continually  brings  ns  hoih  the 
itf  aod  ttie  ye«i  «•  the  pna^  of  iiie  glorious  comt)at^ 
Am,  faideid'  what  idea  can  be  more  natural  than  this  ! 
Is  not  the  sou  hunself  a  powerful  king,  a  hero,  placed 
in  a  sitnatioQ  of  continual  combat  with  the  shades  of 
iiriin«-«^5  and  with  ihe  evil  spirits  lo  which  they  g've 
bmh  t    Uia  wuneroas  adversaries,  m  the  career  of  the 
aotee  wUek  ha  tiawiaae,  ar«  principally  the  signs  of 
winter.    TVie  solemn  rites  ofTered  to  him,  such  as  the 
g&caes  ccltbrati-d  at  Chemmis  snd  Olympia;  the 
Tif*"—  vnth  wincri  it.e  sutue  of  the  T^iiaB  narcules 
erae  loaded ;  the  circle  of  female  fiffures  surrounding 
Ida  atatoe  at  Sardia,  were  intended  to  represent  the 
alteruations  of  8ir»^i  jith  and  weakness,  of  victory  and 
defoat»  which  ourk  the  course  of  this  courageous 
wMtlOT  of  the  year,  wfaoaa  very  death  ia  a  triumph. 
Herice,  among  thf^  numerous  incarnations  of  the  star 
oi  day.  the  wariue  spirit  of  the  earlier  nations  of  an- 
tt-)uity  wooM,  in  order  to  propoae  it  aa  an  eiamplo  to 
deefa  aod  ■wnarcba,  give  a  ptefeiance  to  that  one 
which  repreoeated  the  sun  under  the  character  that  we 
tisve  just  been  considering.    Nor  could  the  heads  of 
cominianittes  bava  a  itoblef  oMdeL    If  their  origin  was 
MfpaM  aa  difino,  it  iiupoaad  open  than  the  oblige- 
liOTj  of  &  contiDual  struggle,  in  nrt^nr  lo  render  mani- 
§mi  to  aii  eyes  the  principle  of  light,  of  strength,  and 


them.  Besides,  it  was  on  the  solai  year,  and  iu  aev. 
eral  subdivisions  aod  periods,  that  too  ordinances^  i4 
the  earliest  social  state  were  based.   Tn  maintainitif 

this  sacred  order,  they  only  imitated  the  god  of  the 
year,  at  once  the  author  of  it  and  of  their  nca.    It  it 
for  theae laaaona  that  wo  find,  tfazoughout  all  antiquity, 
a  solar  hero  at  the  head  of  royal  dynasties.   Thi-,  so- 
lar hero  is  Hercules,  who  is  every wlicre  found  to  be 
the  same  personage,  thouph  under  different  appella- 
tions—In  Greece,  the  psiuldl  and  proUacted  de^very 
of  AJcmena,  ihe  mother  of  Hercules,  already  annouiiees 
the  god  of  light,  destined  to  siruggle  painfully  against 
the  powers  of  darkness.    Ililbyia  herself,  the  liftht 
coming  fcnth  ftom  the  hosom  of  night,  siu  with  folded 
arms  before  tlir  <ij jr  of  Ainphitr)'on,  aiul  the  cM'ira- 
geous  mother  is  a  prey  to  crutsl  p&iigs  uulU  Utc  cause 
of  her  anguish  is  removed  by  the  artifice  of  Galan- 
fh-?    i  Vu!  Alcmena.)    Long  did  Juno,  accOidiog  to 
itjc  eariy  iraditions,  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  binh  of  the  hero.    (//.,  10,  ll'J.)    This  hostile 
pomr  paiaecutoa  the  son  after  the  mother,  and  her  ub- 
siioato  hatred  heeomes  the  neana  that  ooable  him  to 
develop  in       its  >|  lcndour  the  divine  power  with 
which  he  is  endowed.     Thus  the  oracle  gave  him  the 
name  of  Heraldu  {'Hpax^f),  because  by  means  of 
Juno  Clh'^-)  hf  wRs  destined  to  gain  immortal  glory 
(nXiof),  and  live  m  the  praises  of  posterity.  (Dioi. 
Sie.,  4.  10.— Schol.  ati  I'vid.,  01.,  6,  ll.-i.— Compare 
Macrobiu*^        1,30,  who  makes  Hercules  the  glory 
of  Hera,  ot  the  tower  ait,  the  naUvo  darkness  of 
which  IS  illumined  by  the  sun  )    Fal-.-  as  this  etymol- 
ogy undoubtedly  w,  it  still  proves  that  th«  U  reeks 
thanselves  attached  to  their  Heteulee  the  fundamental 
idea  of  a  betO  constantly  at  variance  with  a  contnij 
power.    .As  regards  ihu  name  itself,  it  may  be  re* 
marked,  that  it  is  roost  probauly  of  Oneiuiil  origin, 
though  variooa  altompU  have  been  made  bydilicren* 
schoteis  to  trace  it  to  a  Grecian  aoaico.  The  Labr 
Hcrcuks.  [Hi  rcolc,  Erclc)  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  more 
ancient  form  than  the  Greek  •Hp«<t?.?/(.  {Lcnnep, 
Etymd.  L.  O.,  p.  245.— Lanst.  Saggio  di  Ling. 
ElTutca,  vol.  2.  p.  206,  seqq.)    Hermann  considers 
Hcrculea  as  virtue  personified,  and  carrying  off  glory 
and  praise  C^axAvc,  of  riparo  ^>to^•.    Bricfc  uber 
Hvmgr  ttni  Uttioi,  p.  aO),  whUo  Knight  gives  to  the 
fable  of  the  hero  a  physical  baaia,  borrowed  from  tho 
worship  of  the  sun  {''the  ^hrifitr  of  the  earth,"  from 
Ipa  and  jOiof JBayutry  tnto  H^utl.  Lang.,  ^  130). 
For  other  ihoniaa  tabtttre  to  Hercules,  consult  Mul- 
kr,  Dorians,  b.  2.  c.  11,  seq.,  snd  BuUmmn,  Mjftho- 
losrus,  vol.  1,  p.  246,  scgq. 

ilsaooiJoii,  I.  Promontorium,  a  promontory  in  the 
Bruttionmi  Ager,  forming  the  most  southern  angle  ol 
Italy  to  the  east,  now  Capo  Spartinento.  (Straho, 
259.— C/urcr..  Ilal.  Antiq.,  2,  p.  1300  ^R  manellt, 
vol.  I,  p.  140.)— 11.  Freluui.tho  »trait  wnicii  lormsthe 
conmnnieetion  between  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterra- 
nean.   (Kid.  Abila,  Caipe,  and  Herculia  Colomna.) 

Hkrcolis,  I.  Columnao,  or  Columns  of  Herculea,  * 
name  given  to  Calpe  and  AbiU,  or  Gibraltax  on  the 
Spanish,  and  Cape  Svra  on  the  African,  shore  of  the 
straits.  Hercules  waa  iahlad  to  have  pUced  them  there 
ns  monuments  of  his  progress  westward,  and  beyond 
which  00  mortal  coold  pass.  ( Vd.  Calpe,  Abila,  and 
ModttORabeum  Mara.)— IL  Moneci  Porius,  or  Arx 
Hcrculis  Moneci,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Ligona,  near 
Nicisa.  The  surname  of  MonsBcus,  given  to  Heteuioa, 
who  was  wonhipped  here,  shows,  as  Strabo  observes, 
the  Greek  origin  of  tUa  place.  Fabulous  accou  nts  at- 
tribated  iu  foundation  to  Heioulaa  himself.  ( -t  m  Mar- 
cell.,  15  )  The  harbour  is  well  described  I  v  Luran 
(I,  406).  It  is  now  Monaco— HI.  Liburm  Foiius, 
now  iMOrm  or  Ltgktn,  a  part  of  Etruna,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Amus.  Cicero  calls  it  Poftoa  UeiCOUa 
Labtonis (ad  QtutU.  Fratr.,  3,  6).— IV.  PQltlU,ahH>- 
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between  Arminia  and  Tncitaria,  and  served  as  a  port  to  |  Hbrmaphroditub,  a  sod  of  Mercury  {'Epfi^)  uA 
the  city  of  Com.  It  wm  one  of  Um  pnacipd  staiioiu  i  V«ouc  {'A^podini),  the  labia  ttkti?e  to  whom  and  tha 
Avrthe  Romtn  flaeia  mi  il»lowtwa>  (0».,M,  11.  |  nympii  8iliiiiaeit  umy  \mkmati  in Otid  ( Jfer,  4. 3^. 

— Id.f  30,  30  )  scqq  ).    It  is  evidently  copied  after  some  E»iUni  le- 

Hercvnia,  a  very  extenAivn  forest  of  Germany,  the  1  gand,  aithough  the  Grecian  spirii  haa  mouhiiKi  itiato 
bccadth  of  which,  according  to  Ctaaar,  waa  nine  daja'  1 »  mofe  pfeaairiL'  form,  [>erhnps,  than  m*  poMaaicd  bf 
jonmey,  while  its  length  exceeded  sixty.  It  extend-  ita  original.  The  doctrine  of  androgynous  diviMiici 
cd  from  the  territories  of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  '  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  earliest  pagau  wot- 
Kn'iract,  hIom^  the  Danube  to  the  country  of  the  Daci  ship,  'i  he  union  of  ihc  Iwo  sexes  was  regwded  bj  tin 
and  Anartes.  Then  Uirning  to  the  north,  it  spread  |  early  (trieatbooda  aa  a  aymbol  of  Uw  ^^eratuMi  of  liw 
over  many  targe  tneto  of  land,  and  »  «ud  to  have  con- 1  uiiifWM,  and  bane*  onftnalod  tiiOM  attange  trpet  ni 

tairu  d  rnuiiy  animals  nnknown  in  otlicr  countries,  of  i  still  Stranger  ccremoniet,  which,  conceivid  al  tux  ;n 
which  C^Fsar  dc!>criheg  iwu  or  three  bnds.  Ciesv,  a  pure  uhI  simple  spirit,  became  eventually  ibe  mmrs 
following  tho  Greek  gpo^aphers  {Aritt  ,  Meteor.,  1,  of  so  mwh  liceniiousness  and  indecency.  tiMcalf 
13. — Compam  Apoll  Hhixi ,  4,  140),  confotmds  all  believer  was  taught  by  hi*  rel»|rious  instructcr,  lint, 
the  forests  and  all  the  mouutams  of  Central  Germany 
u)ider  the  name  of  Hercynia  Sitva.  This  vague  tra- 
dition wi^s  propagalad  among  the  Komao  geograpbi- 
ed  wTttert,  nor  coald  eitW  rliny  or  TaciWs  form  a 
more  exact  idt-a  of  its  extent.  (P/tn.,  4,  12 — 7't-  , 
(ierm  ,  28  and  30.)  Pluloiny  had  obtained  more  pos- 
itive information  on  the  subject:  besidea  his  Mount 
.\bno');i.  he  illsiintjjiiislicd  the  Harlz  Forest  under  the 
name  uf  .McUbocus,  »Stc.  On  the  country's  becoming 
more  inhabited,  the  grounds  were  gradually  cleared, 
and  but  fear  foa^ea  of  the  ancient  foiMt  MBMin  in 
modem  ttraea.  Theae  now  go  by  paitiedar  nunes,  as 
the  BUf!:  Fi'rrst,  which  separates  Alsace  from  Swa- 


bia  ;  the  Sie^aer  in  Franconia  ;  the  Spittard  oa  the 
Mayn  ;  the  Thuringer  in  Thuringia  ;  hestewaU  hiitm 
diichy  of  Clc\  es  ;  the  Bohrmcnrald,  which  encompass- 
es Bohemia,  ami  was  m  the  middle  ages  called  Her- 
cynia  Silva ;  and  the  Hartz  Forest  in  Lunenburgh. 
Some  of  the  German  writora  at  the  present  day  denve 
the  ancient  name  from  tlw  term  kart,  high ;  others  sup- 
po>i"  n  to  come  from  harlz,  rettn,  and  consider  the  old 
m\un  as  remaining  in  the  preaent  Hartz  Forest. 
{Malii-nnin,  Prea:,  Ac,  vol.  1,  p.  108,  ilhwMlv«d. 
— Manncrt.  (jro'jr  ,  vol  3,  p.  410.) 

llkiiE.vNius,  I.  fiienecio,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  a 
senator  and  qucstor  at  Home  under  Domitian.  Hia 
contempt  for  public  bonoura,  hia  virtooua  character, 
and  hia  admiratiett  of  HelTidino  Priieaa,  wiioM  life  he 
wrote,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  empi  ror.  and  caused 
him  to  be  accused  of  high  treason.  He  was  condemn* 
•d  lo  death,  and  hia  work  burned  by  the  poblie  enra- 
tioner  (Tar  ,  V\t  A^rie.,  c.  3  —Plm  ,  Ep  ,  3.  33.) 
— II.  The  father  of  Pontius  the  Samnite  commander, 
who  adrised  h\s  <inn  eul^er  to  give  freedom  to  tbo  Ro- 
naiw  enanared  at  the  Cauditic  Paaa,or  to  exterminate 
them  all.  (Liry,  9,  1,  s<'/ij  )— III.  Caius,  a  Roman, 
to  whom  the  treatise  on  rht  iorir.  ascnhcd  bv  somn  to 
Cicero,  ta  addressed.  The  treatiae  in  vocation  iagen- 
•nlly  regarded  aa  not  havhig  been  written  by  tho 
Roman  orator,  but  either  by  .Xntnnios  Gnipho  or  Q. 
Comificius.  (Consult  on  this  pomt  the  rcmarka  of 
Schutz,  in  his  edition  of  Cicero,  vol.  t,  p.  Iv.,  seoq., 
and  tboaa  of  Le  CIcrc,  in  bis  more  recoM  editiaa, 
Paria,  \9Vr,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  l,  tetfq.) 

Hkkm.*:,  itJidiesof  Mercury,  which  tho .^lheQtanshad 
in  the  vestibules  of  their  dwellinga.  Tbey  warn  made 
like  terminal  llgarea  of  atones,  of  •  cobieal  fonii,  and 
finrmntinted  with  a  head  of  Mercury.   ( I'rVf  Meronrias  ) 

Hkkmaa,  a  festival  celebrated  al  Cydonta,  in  the 
island  of  Crete,  at  which  tho  abves  enjoyed  oonplele 
freedom,  and  were  waited  upon  by  their  masters. 
(Epkfinu,  ap.  Atken.,  6,  p.  263,  f.—Carystim,  ap. 
mnd.,  14,  p.  639. — Hick,  Krela,  vol.  3.  p.  39  ) 

HermvCdm,  I.  Promontorium,  or  Promoatoiy  of 
Mercury  ('EVi)u9r.  Mtreurk»\  oil  dM  aoatlwm  Aoie 
of  Crete,  between  thr  Pr^montorv  Criu  Metopon  and 
Phoenix. — II.  A  promontory  of  Ssrdinia,  on  the  west- 
«m  abore.  a  little  to  the  north  of  Boaa,  now  Capo  delU 
Caeca. — HI.  A  pcomontocy  of  Africa,  in  the  district 
aengitana,  now  Cof  Ban.  {Potgb.,  1,  89.— 
t,  A.— Mela,  1,  7.-.ia».t  99.) 
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before  the  creation,  the  productive  power  existed  aloitt 
in  the  immensity  of  space.  Wbon  the  proceu  of  ctet- 
tion  commenced,  tbia  powez  divided  Hsalf  nco  mo 
porttona,  and  diaehaigea  the  fimrtiooB  of  taictivsMl 

a  pa«»ivc  i  i  n  mule  and  a  female.  Hence  uow 
the  beauieou:!  tramuot  lb«  utuverse.  TkuMtbedec 
trine,  in  particular,  of  the  Hindu  Vedas,  aad  itisat* 
plicitly  established  in  ihc  Manara-Diiarma  Sastri,  iod 
also  m  the  laws  of  Menou.  Tiie  Adoim  oJ  biru 
{Creuser,  .SyriAo/i/r,  vol.  'J,  p.  \'Z);  the  Ada^ow  oi 
Pbngm  (HerodatMa^  1,  105.— CrcMMr.  1,  IM);  lb 
I^tha  and  IfcKb  of  Egypt ;  the  M ilbnt  af  Fma 
(Jul  Firmtati.  p.  I,  .fY'/- — Goerrrs.  vol  I.  fi  254); 
the  Freya  of  Scaudinaria  (Goerres,  vol.  ^,  p.  574) ;  tk 
Oenrezi  of  Thibet  (fTefiwr,  p.  199);  the  Biim, 
Schiva,  Vishnou.  and  Krishna,  of  India  iJuK'fr.  Pi- 
gtM.  In.,  2,  '2  —I'aiiltn.,  Hysi.  iifoknum.,  p.  Vii  — 
i^Ofp^.,  in  S!ob  Et  lag.  Phyt.,  I,  4 — Bagaiciem. 
Wagner,  p.  167.— BAa^i«<  Geta,  dtc);  itatMM 
among  various  nations  of  Asia  {Spartiasi.,  Yit.  Cvt 
call  ,  c.  7. — (.'a.tniibon,  ad  loc.)  ;  all  iheseobjecljofij 
oration  reunited  the  two  aezea,  and,  by  a  conie^oeoce 
of  tbia  fynbolical  idea,  the  miiMla  obinged  ihw<di> 
nary  vestments,  and  a.ssnmca  those  of  the  other  ?Pt  ;3 
the  ceremoniea  uutUluied  in  hunuar  of  these  g^n,  W 
the  purpose  of  expressing  their  double  nature.  Hoe 
difl^mot  from  all  ibis  is  the  Grecian  l^and !  aadjM 
its  origin  it  one  and  the  same. 

Hermathicn  A,  a  sort  of  statue,  raised  on  a  square  ped- 
eatal,  in  which  the  attributea  of  Meicoiy  i^f^pfit)*'^ 
Minerra('Ad^)w«rBbl«nded.  (OonaoH  themiiib 

under  the  precedmtr  article  ;  and  Crcuztr,  Sym.'-  Ill, 
f  vol.  8,  p.  760.)   M.  Spon  givea  various  fipurt of  Her- 
mathemo.    (Recherch.  CuritmM$  de  r.4n/iy  .  p.  W ) 

Hbrmbs  ('Ep^^),  I.  the  name  of  Mcrcuiy  uoaB% 
the  Greeks.  {Vtd.  Mercuriua  I  ) — II.  Tnfinegutaa 
{Vtd.  Mercurius  II.) 

HsBMBaiiMAx,  a  poet  of  Colophon,  wIm  ioanshad 
latbotirooorPbiKpandblsKm  Almnndtf.  Haeooi* 
posed  three  books  of  elegies,  and  entitled  the  colIi<- 
tion  Leontium  (Aruvnov),  in  honour  of  m;&t:€M, 
who  is  the  same,  periwpa,  with  the  one  connected  «Ab 
the  history  of  Epicurus  and  his  disciple  MeUedflwa 
Atheneus  baa  preserved  for  us  a  fragment  of  o«ly» 
hundred  verses  of  this  poet,  which  makes  u*  regivt 
what  we  have  loot.  TUa  fingmeot  waa  pabbibed  ia 
1782,  by  Raboken,  in  an  appendix  to  bis  EfittJt 
Criiica,  8,  p.  2S3  It  was  also  edited  bv  ^^  f/'w. 
Lmd.,  1784, 8vo,  and  by  Ilgcn,  in  his  Upusctilm  Vmt, 
Erfort.,  17»7.  ftvo,  vol.  I.  p.  248,  Tbs  b«* 

etlition,  however,  is  that  of  Hermann,  1828.  4to,  in 
his  pTOgrum.  Acad,  in  memoriajit  I.  A.  Enah,l*f* 
(Consult  Hoffmann.  Lex.  Bibliogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  3W ) 

HkrmIas,  a  Chrtatian  writer  towardaibaeioM  ef  tka 
second  century,  and  a  nattvo  of  OalMia,  wha  kia  hn 
us  a  short  h  i'  i  'i  l'  »n'  di-^coursc  in  ridicule  of  the  pi^^ 
philoaopbere,  entilled  &iaavf)fi^  rCat  <fu  9iMC>tf<sv. 
It  appeara  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  diaeowaa  of  Tatian't, 
but  it  is  an  imitation  hy  a  man  of  spuit  and  abililV- 
He  ndicules  the  want  of  harmony  that  prevails  amoog 
tbo  nm*m  of  tbo  Ciook  ■Mwophaw.  wkiik  »  * 
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t«uM  «f  4  iwir  «pecatatfiMt%«iBii  am«Md  wMi  no 

poBiti-f  TtMjU    Ilr  IS  accused  by  w>me  eritiet  of 
paudif  Botiui^  to  thf  piacc  of  tUe  «dilice  wbicli  he 
kmiM/tnyti  by  hn  Mrcasms    Such,  bovrever,  was 
DM  tbe  evid  ht  had  proposed  to  himwlf.    It  was  uiffi- 
cirat  ior  him  to  show  (hat  the  systoma  of  ancient  phi* 
Iwop^j  were  untenable     The  one  which  was  to  oc- 
rtfi  iit  pUc«  dwy  bad  oolj  to  aeek  foe,  aod  Hwium 
poiNt  if  out  to  iwni  wMkout  nmrinif  H.   HHiit  ffwitiM 
«(«  publishid  by  Sciber,  Batil,  Ibil^,  8vo,  and  with 
ibe  notes  of  Woit  in  Morell'n  Compcnd.  de  Ong.  Vei. 
m.,  AmI,  IS80,  8vo     h  IB  found  also  in  the  Amc- 
tv.  BtUtotk  Patrum,  Pant,  1624  ;  and  in  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Tttnn,  8vo,  1700.    'i'htj  bc^t  cditioa,  bow> 
ever,  is  tlni  of  Dommerich,  Hal.,  1774,  8vo.  {ISckoUj 
Hm.  Ul  Or.,  Tol.  5.  p  %\Z.—L»r4Mtry  CrMHty 
tf  Qttfd  Hbiory,  pt.  2,  vol.  3,  p  556.) 

H.^KMit'tvE.  I.  more  correctly  Harmoniat  daughter 
of  JUan  and  Venue,  and  wife  of  Cadmus.  (  Vtd.  Uar- 
MM.)— it.  Bangbter  of  Menelaiis  and  Helen.  -  She 
wif  pnvitf!v  €n]j;ageii  to  ht-r  cousin  Ort-stcs,  the  »oii 
»:  A^diiit  tiinon ,  but  iter  father,  on  his  return  from 
Trov,  being  ignorant  of  this,  gave  Iter  in  marriage  to 
fyriMNt  oUmtwim  called  NeoptoSeomt.  After  tbe 
■ndcr  of  Aat  pnnce  {vui.  Pjrrrhus),  oh*  narried  Oroo* 
tcv  and  received  tbe  kingdom  oi  S|i,uia  ii»  Iter  dowry, 
i  Vtrff .  £m.,  3,  3^7,  t$fq. — Htytu,  Excurg.,  It,  ad 
r«ry ,  JSm ,  8. — Burip.,  4MlnNia.>— IH.  A  city  of  Ar- 
fo)is,on  the  sMJ^lhem  coast,  opposite  Hydrra.  It  was  , 
foaodcd,  accord mg  to  Herodotus  {H,  V-i),  \>y  the  Dry- 
opei,  wbotn  Hercules  and  tbe  Melians  had  expelled 
fnm  iht  banks  of  di»8p«tchia««id  the  vsiiey  of  C£t». 
HumHn  Joeerihea  two  thj  u  tlitiMo  on  •  IM  of 

9cieri\t  height,  and  surrounded  bv  walls     It  con- 
Uiaed.  among  others,  a  ivtnple  of  Geres,  tbe  sanctuary 
^  wHkIi  aHaiiiod  an  inviolable  refuge  to  eupplicants, 
wtteticc  arose  the  proverb  uvO'  'Kpfii''<vy:r.  "      ^afr  nn 
mlmn  as  that  of  lU'rinionc."    Nui  i<ir  trum  mm 
*tnict3re  was  a  cave,  supposed  to  cointnunu»ie  with 
the  tnfaiml  teg^M.   It  wm  |iiobablv  owing  lo  thie 
speedy  ianniH  lo  Otew,  Am  die  HwiiilowiaBo,  as 
Strabo  informs  us,  omitted  to  put  a  piece  of  lu  mh  v  in  i 
tbe  iQoattie  of  ibeit  dead     {Strah.,  373.— C'o^un.,  ap. 
E(ym.  Wbtg^  a.  x.  ^vwik  )    Lhoi,  Ml  early  poet 
jf  »o:np  note.  »ajd  to  Uvc  been  the  instrocler  of  Pui- 
dii,  Was  a  aiu^e  of  Hermiono.    We  are  informed  by 
Sit  W.  Gell,that  the  ruins  of  this  place  are  to  be  seen 
00  tho  protnontoiy  below  JCiolri,  a  town  inhabited  by 
Alkanaao,  niterly  oppooile  to  (he  idand  of  Hydra, 
/'i.-j.  of  tke  Morra,  p.  199.)    Pausanian  afFirms  (2, 
that  Hermione  originally  stood  at  tbe  distance  of 
foCT  stadim  from  tbe  site  it  occupied'  in  hio  day,  and, 
though  the  inhabitants  had  long  removed  to  the  new 
otf .  tiiexe  yet  remained  several  edifices  to  mark  tbt$ 
(Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  96S^  Mq.) 
HmMiANSa,  ooa  of  the  three  mat  divisiona  of  the 
Oaawianki  tribaa,  aeeording  to  Taeitua  (Germ.,  e.  3), 
iui  occupVinj;  iLe  ceruial  [Kjrts  of  the  country  Man- 
bert  w  of  opttiiOQ,  that  a  tribe  or  division  of  the  name 
HoianioDes  nevet  in  fact  existed,  bat  that  this  appella- 
tron   or*3:uaUtl  from  the  early  leenid  of  Greece  re- 
nfjtjci.rig  U3C  fibulous  land  Hermiama,  remarkable  for 
Its  productioos,  and  placed  by  the  early  writers  in  the 
dfaiont  xcigioBa  of  lha  north.   The  Romany  borrowing 
itum  iSaMe  tan  tta  Greeks,  imagined  that  they  had 
fo  jnc5  Ifcrmjooia  in  the  rcijions  of  Gurinanv.  (Com- 
Mel*,  a,  a— JfajoMTi,  Geog.,  vol.  3,  p.  146  ) 
He ■  MioNlcoa  Sim.  a  bay  tm  the  oooat  of  Argolis, 
Bear  HeraMBi;  (Anaft.,  3S6.)  It  to  now  Iht  Ckilf 
of  C^ru 

HsmodSbos,  a  philooopher  of  Ephe^u?,  who  is  said 
to  kre  aamrtad,  aa  iMarpfotat,  tbe  Roman  doeemvirs 
in  iKo  compoaMon  of  'tbe  tan  tahlea  of  lawa  which 
bad  bccn  roilected  in  Greece.  (Cic,  Tu.tc  ,  5,36.) 
^  Aa  ^acieat  mditioo  tne&tiona,"  observes  Niebnhr, 
•  w  «a  Mdiiiaiy  10  ibo  Doeanmri,  in  lU»  coda^  lilt* 


nMNluitta»  on  fiphaalMt  Ao  Mend  of  lin  llani> 

eltlus,  whom  his  fellow-citiTrr  s  \md  banished  becauw 
he  tilled  them  with  shazne,  and  ibey  desired  U>  be  all 
on  an  equality  in  profligacy  of  conduct.  {Menag.,  ad 
Dteg.  Laert.,9,  c.  8.)  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  well  eir- 
piained,  how  this  story  could  have  been  mvented,  foi 
which  nothing  but  a  celebrated  name  coatd  have  given 
ocoaaioo,  whUe  that  of  Uonaedoroa  appears  to  have 
boon  known  to  the  Oreeka  tiwaieehea  only  by  the  say- 
ing of  his  friend  Oil  I'liB  i^roiinrl,  tho  n;irnin<T  of  tllf 
Statue,  which  was  inscribed  as  bis  at  Home,  may  pas» 
for  genuine.  But  if  ever  1m  lived  there,  honoured  bv, 
and  useful  to,  ht^  contemprfranr«,  the  legislator^,  it 
does  not  thfieiore  follow,  that,  by  tiia  council,  many  oi 
the  Greek  laws  were  tranaferred'tothel  welvc  Tableau 
which  are  toat  10  m,  Tho  Ronaoe  adbefod  too  teoa* 
ciousiy  to  their  own  horoiMtaiy  tawe,  to  asehsnge  then 
for  any  foreigr,  institution;  and  the  d  tT.  rr  licc  be- 
iweon  them  and  the  Grecians  was  so  greal,  that  the 
sage  Hennodoros  could  not  have  soggested  an  iadtn> 
lioii.^  (Niebuhr't  ttmM  Mitttry,  voL  S,  pu  111, 
Waiur's  trmil.) 

HiRMOoiNBs,  a  celebrated  sophist,  a  native  of  Tar- 
ana«  whoflooiiahad  mdef  M.  AmokiQ*  Antonimia.  He 
««a  remaikoblo  for  tke  pieeoeity  of  hia  incelleel.  At 

the  age  of  fifteen  he  openly  profe.'«.«f  <!  h  ar".  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  and  excited  his  astonishment 
by  the  ability  and  eloqaence  whiek  kediaplayod.  TUo 
rapid  growth,  howcvrr,  of  the  Tnentnl  power?,  was  SUC- 
cei'di  d  by  aa  rapid  a  dcchne,  and,  at  the  age  oi  twenty- 
tive,  he  lost  hia  menrary  to  ouch  a  degree  as  to  l>e  in- 
cepeUe  of  pnmnqg  kia  naoal  OTOoationa.  In  ikia  sad 
eonditfam  be  lingwed  to  an  advanced  affo.   It  ia  aaid 

that,  on  Opening  his  b<j>I\  ifter  death,  Ills  heart  was 
found  of  an  enormous  size,  and  covered  wiib  bair. 
fie  left  a  work  on  Rhetoric,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  Grecian  schoob,  and  continued  to  be  a  text-book 
in  the  rhetorical  art  uiuU  tbe  decUue  of  the  latter. 
Two  editious  of  the  entire  work  were  published,  one 
in  1614,  8vo,  by  Laorentioa,  Cofen.  AM^^-i  tke 
other  in  1790. 4tio,  by  an  anonymooe  editor  (Z.  B.  A.). 

re  li  ive  been  several  editions  of  p  irN  of  the  work, 
for  which  consult  Hodmaon  (Lcz.  Bibhogr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
365,  teqq  ). — H.  A  lawyer  in  tke  a^e  of  ConatanlkM, 
who,  together  with  Gregorius  or  uregorinnns,  made 
a  collection  of  the  consliiutiuns  or  cdtcla  of  the  em- 
peror. Oregorius  comprehended  in  his  collection  the 
laws  pokbohtMi  fron  Hadnan  fo  Conatantiae ;  Her* 
roogenea  compiled  a  atippkmant  to  the  voork  Thia 
collection,  though  made  Without  puMu;  ;iii:hor.tv,  wa- 
yet  cited  in  court*  of  law.  {ikhou,  HiMt.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  7,  p.  tl6,  »eqq.) 

IlKRMOt.itTs,  a  young  Mirr  tonian  nobleman,  and 
one  of  the  roy&l  pages  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  the 
heat  of  a  boar-hunt  Mt  one  occasion,  he  forgot  his 
doty,  and  alew  tke  aninni,  pnkapa  unfairly  (tor  tbe 
lawa  of  die  ekaoe  have  fn  an  agee  end  elinwa  been 
very  arbitrary),  certainly  in  such  a  way  as  lo  intrrfcrt 
with  the  royal  sport,  i  be  page  was,  m  consequence, 
deprived  of  hia  horao,  and  ordered  to  be  flogged.  Ii>- 
cenaed  at  the  indignity  thus  ofTerod  him,  he  resolved 
to  ctface  It  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign,  and  for  this 
purpose  formed  a  conspiracy  with  some  of  his  brother- 
pages,  as  well  as  othor  individoala.  The  plot,  bow- 
ever,  was  discovered,  aftd  the  culprtfco  won  atoned  lo 
death.  Hennolaus.  in  In*  defence,  insisted  U»at  the 
tycamty  and  drunken  revelries  of  Alexander  were  more 
thM»  coold  bo  tolerated  by  ftoaooen.  (Arrim,  fiijp. 
Al  ,4,  13.  aeq'i  ) 

HiiRMoi>5Ms,  or  the  city  of  Ilurmea  (Mercury),  the 
name  of  two  towns  of  Egypt.  The  first  was  in  the 
Deiu,  cast  of  the  Canopw  branch  of  tke  NUe,  and 
northeast  of  Andropolio;  Far dialinelioo* aeko,  theop* 
ithct  Mi«|Kj  (T  1  i  was  added  to  its  name  Pt  V-mr 
makea  it  the  chief  city  of  the  nome  in  wbicti  Alexan- 

dmtfw  MMia.  (JfcMMrt.  €fmg„  vol.  lo,  pt.  i,  f 
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B98.;  Its  [ios;tion  :  orr(  =  j^ojids  wilh  that  of  the  mod- 
em Demtnhur.  Ihc  sGCOQ<i  was  terraeti  Mr/uA^ 
[Magna),  or  tbe  grett,  and  was  situate  in  the  Heptan- 
omia,  on  the  wcstcm  hank  of  the  \i!e,  op{)Osite  Anti- 
noopolid.  U  i*  spoken  of  as  a  largr;  city  by  Aminiauus 
Marcelliiius  (2*i,  16).  Tbe  inlwbuanis  wor»hipped 
the  Cynocepbalus,  or  dog-headed  deity  Aoahit.  (iUm- 
nert,  Geof^r.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  397.)  The  name  of 
lilt-  place  is  now  Anhmunarn. 

HBRMDNnuKi,  the  tirsi  of  tbe  Hermionic  trihes  to 
Gvrminf.  Thif  were  a  great  and  powerful  mtMn» 
«n(1  lay  to  the  ca»t  atid  iiurlhcasl  of  the  Allemanni. 
Tacitus  Mys,  that  lo  process  uf  liiut:  they  became  al- 
lies to  the  Komans,  who  distinguished  them  above  tbe 
^thcr  Gertnuw  bjr  pecoliar  privuegee.  ( 6trm^  c.  4 1 . ) 
tiannert  makes  then  a  branch  of  the  grett  Soevic 
nee.    ( Grofrr- ,  vol.  3,  p.  20 1  ) 

HsBVDs,  a  conaidoable  hvec  of  Asia  Mioor,  risiiii^, 
■ceoidiiif  to  Sinbo  to  Meant  DiadynnH,  in 

Pfarygia.  and  flowing  tbrougb  the  northern  part  of 
Lydia  until  it  falls  into  the  A^gann.  Pliny,  however, 
■nakcs  its  source  to  have  been  Dcer  Dwylwun  in 
Phrygia.  (PUn.,  6,  31.)  It  received  in  its  course 
cbe  rivers  Pactolus,  Hyllus,  called  also  Pbrygius,  and 
Jther  less  cell  hratcd  ^t^earll^,  and  diischarged  itself  into 
4be  eea  b^tweea  Pbocasa  and  Smyrna.  {Strab.,  I.  c. — 
Iferoii.  1,  80.— AmHm,  Exp.  AL,  5,  6.)  Tbe  plains 
which  tills  rivrr  waterr  I  v.  re  termed  the  plams  of 
Htrinus,  snd  tbe  gulf  niio  Mliich  it  dtfolnnied  itself 
was  loeieiitlf  «Im  tin  Ilan— Gelf;  bat  when 
Theseos,  according  to  some  accounts,  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction in  Tbessaly,  migrated  hither,  and  founded  a 
'n  .> 'I  on  tliis  >rulf  called  Smyriia  after  his  wife  [  Vtt. 

hom.f  c.  2),  the  gulf  was  lonned  Savfamm  Siaus,  or 
Gulf  of  Smyrna*  a  name  wbich  k  etdl  letaiBa.  The 

sr  ri  Is  of  the  Heriiiiis  were  wiid  to  he  auriferous,  a  cir- 
cumstance for  wbicb  u  was  probably  indebted  to  the 
PftCtolus.  (Kir^,  Gtorg.,  2,  136.)— The  modern 
name  of  this  fine  river  is  tbe  flerdfcal.  (GrwMr's 
Atia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  336.) 

IIkknIci,  a  people  of  New  Latium,  bordering  on  the 
i£k)ui  and  M«m.  (StrabOf  S3I.)  It  was  maintained 
by  tome  avlhora,  that  they  detived  their  name  from 
the  rocky  n  ^rri  ,  r  their  country  ;  hernoy  in  the  Sabine 
language,  signilying  a  rock.  (Hero.,  ad  JEn.,  7,  682.) 
Others  were  of  opinion,  that  they  were  so  called  from 
Hcrnicus,  a  Pelasgic  chief;  and  Macrohiun  {Sat.,  5, 
18)  thinks  that  VircrtI  alluded  to  that  origui  when  bti  dc- 
scrilud  this  people  us  tioing  to  battle  wiui  one  leg  bare. 
The  former  etjrmology,  however,  ia  more  probable,  and 
weotd  also  lead  na  to  infer  that  the  Hemici,  as  well  as 

the  .E-nii  and  Marsi,  were  de.-*cende(l  from  the  Sahmes. 
orgeuemUy  froru  ilie  Oscan  race.  I'lmre  is  nothing  u> 
the  history  of  this  petty  nation  which  possesses  any  pe- 
culiar interest,  ordislin^niislies  thorn  Irom  their  cqtially 
hardy  and  warlike  neighbours  ,  h  is  lueiuiy  an  account 
of  the  same  ineffectual  struggle  to  resist  the  systematic 
and  OTerwbeiming  preponderance  of  Rome,  and  of 
tbe  tame  final  eubmnaion  to  her  tianaeendent  genius 
and  rortiine.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  upon 
tbo  occasion  of  a  dulwle  ou  the  division  of  some  lands 
conqueied  ftooi  the  Hemici,  that  the  celebrated  agra- 
rian law  was  fir^t  bront'lit  forward  {.\.U.C.  268. — 
lAv.,  2.  \\,—Dwn.  llal ,  8,  OU).  The  last  effort 
made  bv  this  people  to  assert  their  independence  was 
aboni  the  year  447  A.U.C. ;  but  it  waa  neither  long  nor 
vigorous,  though  resolved  npon  onanimously  by  a  gen- 
eral cuur.cd  of  all  their  cities.  (r'P.,9,49.— C^VMMr'f 
Annent  Jtaiy,  vol.  2,  o  78,  »eqq.) 

Hbbo,  I.  a  beautirel  prieaieaa  of  Venue  at  Seetne, 
attnchrd  to  Ltandor,  a  youth  of  .Mndos,  who  ever^' 
night  osr;ip»d  (roia  the  vigilance  of  his  family,  and 
swam  across  ibe  Hellespont,  while  Hero,  in  Sesius,  di- 
rected his  course  bj  boldiiic  a  baming  u»ch  on  the 
top  of  a  high  tower.  Laeuier,  1mm.  wae  at  last 
>  in  &  lempiiel  10110  ■w|l>«,  aa  ho  uTTiMitttii  Mi 


usual  course,  and  Hero,  in  despair,  threw  herself  <!owr 
from  her  lower  and  penshed  in  tbo  sea.  Muaxus,  a 
Greek  poet  of  the  fim  century  of  our  eim»  made  thu 
atory  the  subject  of  a  pleasing  liitle  poem  tLat  has 
come  down  to  us.  (Vid.  Muba'us  III  )  Ovid  de- 
votes two  of  his  Jieroidea  to  this  same  theme.  (/fer„ 
Jip.t  19  et  18.)  Aa  mards  the  feat  of  Loaoder  in 
ewiroming  acroea  the  HMleepont  nightly,  conselt  ro> 

marks  under  the  article  Lcander — II    The  nau-e  of 

two  writexs  on  mecbaoical  subjects.   (  VuL  Heron.) 
Httdoee,  I.  eomemed  the  Great  and  itoeolaiisfo, 

second  son  of  Antipater  the  Idum?>an,  was  borii  B  C 
71,  at  A&calon,  in  Jud.TS.    At  the  age  of  mtniy-Uye 
be  was  made  by  hm  father  govoRMr  of  Galilee,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  tbe  aoppreaaion  of  a  band  aC 
robbers,  and  the  execution  of  their  leader,  with  •«*• 
era!  of  his  comrades.     He  was  siimnioncd  before  the 
Saobedrtm  for  having  done  this  by  bis  own  auihonty, 
and  havW  pot  theee  man  to  death  wiihoota  trial ;  bat, 
through  the  strength  of  his  party  and  the  zeul  of  In? 
friends,  he  escaped  censure.    He  at  hrst  emUACt^ti 
the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  ;  but,  aAoff  tbeir  death, 
reconciled  himself  to  Antony,  who  aMointed  hun 
and  Phasael  tetrarchs  of  Jndea.    In  B.C.  40  the  Paiw 
thians  invaded  Judea,  and  [jlaccd  .Anti^'onus  or:  the 
throne,  making  HyreaoitB  and  Phasael  prtaooors.  lla- 
od  escaped  to  Home,  where,  by  tbe  influenco  of  Aa- 
tonv,  he  was  ajipointed  King  of  the  Jews.     But  the 
Roman  generals  in  Syria  a^tiuted  bim  very  fecblj, 
and  it  waa  not  till  the  end  of  the  year  38  B.C,  thM 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Sossius.    The  commeace- 
ment  of  Hcnxi's  reigu  dates  from  the  following  year 
In  the  year  38  be  had  married  Mahamne,  tbe  ^and- 
daughter  of  l^pxanaa,  hoping  to  atreogthen  his  oowar 
by  ^e  matdi  wiUi  the  AamoMeen  family,  wUdi  wee 
very  popular  in  Judxa.    On  a-cendii/<r  the  tl«rone 
Herod  appointed  Auaiiel  of  liabvloo  hi^tv-pnesi,  t4.lba 
excEosion  of  Aristobulus,  tbe  brother  of  Mariamos- 
Bui  he  -^ooTi  fn-inti  Himself  compeilei,  by  the  entreaties 
of  Mariamno  and  tiic  artiJiccs  oi  her  mother  Alex- 
andra, to  depose  Ananel,  and  appoint  Ansiobulus 
in  hia  place.    Not  long  afier«  however.  Anatobuloa 
«ea  Mcretly  pot  to  death  by  tiie  («mmand  of  Heiod. 
Alexandra  having'     '  rmed  Cleopatra  of  the  rrmrdpr, 
Herod  waa  aumraoned  to  answer  the  accusation  ticiore 
Antony,  whom  he  pecified  by  libeiat  hiibea.  Wheo 
setting  out  to  meet  .\ntony,  he  had  commanded  his 
brother  Jo»cpb  to       Manainne  to  death  in  case  he 
should  be  condemned,  that  she  might  not  fall  into  An- 
tony's power.   Finding,  on  hi*  return,  that  his  brother 
had  rev^l^  thia  older  to  Mariamne.  HeriKl  put  him 
to  death.    In  the  cinl  war  between  Ociavius  and  .Vn- 
tony,  llarod  joined  the  latter,  and  underlouk.  at  his 
comoMlld,  a  campaign  against  the  Arabians,  whom  ho 
defeated.    After  the  batile  of  .\rtiiun,  he  went  to 
meet  Octavius  at  lihodes  ;  baviug  first  put  to  death 
Hyrcanus,  who  had  been  released  by  the  Parlhians, 
and  bad  placed  bimaelf  under  Uerod'a  protectKm  aome 
years  before.    He  also  imprisoned  Marianne  and  At 
exandra.  cominsnding  their  ket  |>ers  to  kill  tiu  ni  i.Lon 
receiving  intelligeoce  of  his  death.    Octavius,  buw- 
arer,  reeeivod  him  kindly,  snd  reinatated  him  in  bis 
Itin^om.    On  his  return,  M.iriarnne  reprojchiJ  h  tn 
witli  his  inteniions  towards  h^r,  wlacu  2»iic  bad  again 
discovered.    Thia  led  to  an  estrangement  between 
Herod  and  his  queen,  which  waa  artfully  increased  by 
bis  aistcr  Salome  ;  till,  on  one  occaaion,  cnrsged  at  m 
new  affront  he  bad  received  Uotn   Mariamne.  Ilor- 
od  aaaembled  aome  of  his  friends  and  accuaed  hex  of 
adultery.   She  waa  eoodemned  end  eieeutod.  After 
her  death  Herod  suffered  the  dee;  f      rt  morse,  and 

with 


^L'Ii.f  u 


shut  himself  up  in  Samaria,  where 
a  Mckness  which  nearly  proved  lata!     J  ,  ilie  vear  26 
B.C.  he  put  to  death  tbe  eons  of  Babas.  the  laK 

Ho  now  openly  dia> 


princes  of  the  Aaoioowar  family. 
waguitA  the  Jowiah  hw,  and  ial 
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tooM,  •  cobAmI  wbieh  inereued  the  Imtrad  of  the  peo- 
ple tow&Hs  hro,  and  he  particalarly  shocked  their 
prejodices  bj  erecting  a  stately  theatre  and  an  am- 

p|»UM»tf8  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  latter  of  which  ho  cele- 
Kiltd  games  in  faoooor  of  Aoguataa.  Ten  men  coa< 
tpWagtimc  h»  Kfe,  bnt  ««ra  detected  and  executed 

t»:th  thr  inrato-it  rr-iettv,  To  scriire  himself  ajrainst 
rebtUion,  he  fortitieil  Samaria,  which  he  named  Sc- 
kMftr  (eqairalent  to  the  Latin  AogOtta),  and  ho  hiiilt 
CT<nTea  an<i  other  cities  and  fortresses.  In  the  year 
17  B-C  he  began  to  rebuild  the  icinplc  at  Jerusalem. 
He  work  «ras  completed  in  eight  years,  but  the  deco- 
mions  wera  not  finiebed  for  many  years  after.  {John, 
t,  20.)  Heiod**  power  and  territoriee  contfuoed  to 
incri no.  b'r.  the  lattrr  pnri  of  his  reign  was  disturbed 
by  the  most  Tiolent  dissensions  in  his  family,  of  which 
a  miaate  account  is  giren  by  Joscphus.  He  died  in 
March,  B.C.  4.  tn  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
aod  the  aerentieth  of  his  age.  Joscphus  relates,  that, 
Aot^  before  his  death,  he  shut  up  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  Hippodrome, 
eooimtnding  his  sister  Salome  to  put  them  to  death  as 
S'jo'j      he  expired,  that  he  might  not  want  mourners. 

Tbej  were  released,  however,  by  Salome  upon  Her- 
ed*a  death. — The  birth  of  our  Savtoor  eoolc  plaee  in 

the  vf  ar  of  Herod's  rcifrn,  four  years  earlirr  than 
the  era  irotn  which  the  common  system  of  chronology 
dales  the  years  A  D.  {Joseph.,  An/.  Jud.,  14,  17, 
Kfj. — Id.  ib.,  15,  I,  teqq.—'td.  ib.,  16,  I,  seqq. — Id., 
»U.  Jud.,  1,  17.  &ci?bWu«,  de  Vita  el  Ge»ti» 
HerxtdttnL,  ^  7.)  It  was  Herod  of  whom  Auc;iistt]s 
•tid,  aflrr  be  hjid  beard  of  the  former's  having  put  to 
death  bb  own  sons,  Alexander  and  Attatelninia,  that 
he  would  rather  be  Herod's  hog  (^t)  than  hi*  snn 
fylor).  punning  upon  the  similarity  of  the  two  terms, 
4nd  alluding  at  IM  same  time  to  the  aversion  with 
wluch  the  h<^  was  regarded  by  the  Jews.  {Macroh., 
Set.,  2,  4.^ — II.  Antipas.  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great. 
«';,. I  n  r,'i  father,  m  h;s  first  will,  dr-rlarcd  liis  r,iircos- 
aor  m  the  kingdom,  but  to  whom  he  afterward  gave 
nerely  the  office  of  tetFareh  over  Galilee  and  Penea, 
while  he  appointed  his  other  son  .\rchr  laus  king  of  Ju- 
dtca.  .\ntipas,  after  being  confirmed  in  these  tern- 
leciea  by  .\ugu8tu8,  married  the  dangler  of  Aretas, 
fctog  of  Arabia.  He  divorced  her,  b<nvever,  A  .D.  33, 
that  he  Bttigiit  marry  his  atster-in-law  Herodias,  the 

K5r.  cf  ^  5  Irrotncr  Philip,  who  was  still  iivuig.  John 
the  Baptist,  exclaiming  agatnst  this  incest,  was  seized, 
■nd  fobscqucntly  beh^d»).  Afterward,  A.D.  89,  Ho- 
■odias,  being  Jealous  of  the  prosperitv  of  her  bro'hcr 
A^rippa,  who.  from  a  private  pernon,  had  become  King 
)f  Jt:dx^  persuaded  her  hosband  Herod  Antipas  to 
imt  Rome,  and  to  desire  the  same  dignity  from  Tibe- 
(toa.  Agnppa.  being  apprized  of  his  design,  wrote  to 
■3*  emperor,  ^coj-^m^  .\nlipas  of  being  implicated  in 
(he  affair  of  Seiauua,  vomu  which  ho  was  baoiabed  to 
Logdunmn,  m  QanL  Tliis  b  that  Antipas  who,  ho- 
Tig  at  JefUsalem  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  snfftr- 
mg.  ridiculed  Jesos.  whom  Pilate  had  sent  to  him, 
dre»>ed  him  in  mock  attire,  and  sent  him  hack  to  the 
Roman  goveraw  as  a  kmg  whose  ambition  gave  him 
M>  wmnge.  TTie  year  of  his  death  is  unknown, 
t;io  7*1  is  certain  thi!  he  and  Herodias  ended  their 
days  10  exile,  according  to  Joscphus,  in  Spain.  (JVo/- 
dMc#,  de  Tim  a  Getii*  flievwhni,  ^  9f.)-~ui.  A  grip- 
pa,  r  9on  of  Aristobnla*,  and  erandson  of  Herod  the 
Grsat.  (  Vid  AgiiDpa  V.) — I V.  Agrippa,  II.  son  of 
^  prcredmg.  (Fil.Agrippayi.)--V.  Attlciia.  (Vii. 
Attkas  11  ) 

HaaoDiivcs,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  who  flourished 
d  .-:r;2  t^';  f'-T-^'  part  of  the  third  rtntury  of  our  era, 
axid  dtcd  about  A..D.  tiO,  at  the  age  of  aevenlj  years. 
*cw  paitieobrs  of  bis  life  ere  known,  and  even  his  na* 

•/e  place  h>.s  rot  hem  clearly  a«crrtaini  d,  though 
C^acnlly  supposed  to  have  been  Aiexandrea.  Ho 
filed  niioaebaiio«nUoilalianB»hetb  in  the  eeniee 


of  the  emperors  and  n  that  of  the  slate.  (Compel* 

b.  1,  c.  4  of  his  history.)  The  tone  of  moderation 
which  everywhere  shows  itself  in  his  wrtiingn,  woald 
seem  to  indicate  that  hin  life  had  been  as  peaceful  aa 
hit  character ;  and  we  may  conjeetare^  from  a  remark 
which  he  tnakee  at  the  commencement  of  his  woifc, 
that  it  was  at  an  advanced  age,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a 
pleasing  retreat,  that,  collecting  together  the  rcmirie~ 
cences  of  a  long  lifiB,  and  the  Taluaole  finrila  of  his  ex- 
perience, he  wrote  the  historv  of  those  emperors  who^e 
reigns  he  had  seen  and  wiiose  persons  ho  had  ap- 
proached. This  history,  divided  iir 0  ight  books, 
commences  with  die  death  of  Marcus  Aurelias,  and  k 
carried  down  to  the  accession  of  Gordisn  til.,  embra- 
cing', from  A  Ji  ISO  to  238,  a  period  of  fifty-eight 
years,  under  seventeen  princes  who  reigned  either 
successively  or  conjointly.  This  period,  though  short* 
was  a  most  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  the  empire, 
on  account  of  itie  numerous  and  violent  changes  in  the 
persons  who  held  the  sovereign  power,  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  domestic  and  forei^  wars,  the  dqirsvity 
of  manners,  and  the  public  calamities  wbieh  rhsrseler- 
izcd  the  3};e.  The  series  of  emperors  whicli  the  his- 
tory of  Herodian  embraces,  comprises  Commtxlus,  Per^ 
tinaz,  Jnlnn,  Niger  and  Albinos,  Sevems,  Csrsestti 
and  fJcta,  Macrinus,  Hrliogabalus,  Alexander  Severus, 
Maximmus,  the  two  GorUiani,  and  Balbinus.  We  jier- 
ceive  from  this  theimportance of  Hcrodian's  work,  form- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  grave  and  alinoat  solitaiy  chronicle  of 
this  portion  of  Roman  history  ;  for  the  writeie  of  the 
.■\uru.<t?.n  hi^torv.  who  lived  long  after  hitn,  hardly  do 
ntoro  than  copy  his  narrative,  and,  when  they  deviate 
fiom  him,  ment,  in  general,  a  far  less  degree  of  eonft- 
dencc  Thii  is  a  trutimonv  rendered  in  his  favour  even 
by  Julius  Capitolinus  himself,  who  ( Vit.  Albin.,c.  18) in- 
vites his  readers,  if  desirous  of  more  lengthened  details, 
to  seek  for  them  in  ^farius  Maximus  or  Herodian, 
who,  adds  he,  are  equally  distinguished  by  their  seen, 
racy  and  fidclitv.  .\nd  yet  it  is  on  the  authority  of 
the  same  Capitolinu^i  that  many  modern  critics  have 
gnranded  their  charge  against  Heredlaii,  of  baving 
been  too  partial  to  Maximinus,  and  too  severe  on  Alex- 
ander Scvcrus.  {Jitl.  Cap.,  Vu.  Mux  .c.  13.)  From 
this  charge,  however,  Herodian  has  been  successfully 
defended  by  Isaac  Casaubon  and  the  Abb6  do  Mon- 
gault. — The  style  of  Herodian  is  plain  and  anaffeeted, 
and  his  narrative  ui  LTcncral  seems  written  in  a  spirit 
of  sincerity,  but  it  has  no  claims  to  philosophy  or  crit- 
ical art.  The  faaranguee  whidi  he  has  inserted  in  his 
narrative  are  eircrnn?,  but  they  wsnt  simplicity.  His 
greatest  fault  is  having  ne«»lected  chronology. — .Among 
the  editions  of  Herodian  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Ir- 
misch.  Lips  ,  1799,  5  vols.  8to,  and  that  of  Bekker, 
Berol.,  182fi.  8vo.  The  former  is  remarfcahle  for  its 
excessive  load  of  commentary  ;  the  latter,  which  con- 
Uins  merely  the  text  and  vanous  reudn  ^e.  preaentv 
the  latest  and  best  text  of  the  historian  —I'olitian  gave 
to  the  world  in  1490  a  Latin  ver.sion  of  TU  rodiaii,  re- 
markable for  its  elegance  rather  than  faklity,  and  ded- 
icated it  to  Innocent  VIII.  He  wa*  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  pontiff.  {Poliiian,  Eptsf.,  8,  1-5.)  it  is  as- 
certained, however,  now.  that  he  merely  corrected  the 
vemion  of  Omnibonus  Vmt-(  titiiis.  (Consult  Tiro- 
hoHkit  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  339.— //eer«B,  Geick.  dtr 
aasa.  Lit.  in  MHtelalur.,  y6L  «,  p.  801,  *«f Gt 
tins  ,  1822  —  .9--So7,  His!.  Cr  .  vol.  4,  p  192  — 
Bioer.  Uivv  ,  vol  20.  p  273,  segij.)—U.  A  gramma 
rian  of  Aiexandrea,  often  confoonoed  with  the  histon- 
above  mentioned.  He  was  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
.VpoHotiius  Dyscolus,  and  flourished  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Anrelios  hts  general  grammar,  of 
wbieh  we  have  only  some  unpublished  and  abridged 
extracts  roinaininp  VJe  have  also  some  fragments of 
Other  works  ;  and  Picrson  has  given  in  his  edition  of 
Mmla  a  tnatiie  of  the  «ne  writer  on  the  choice  el 
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wotd*,  entitled  Phdetanui.  The  ix^aiue  published 
Valcktiiacr,  at  the  end  of  bis  Ammonius,  on  b«rb«- 
mma  and  soluciams,  and  the  name  of  the  author  of 
which  ihat  scholar  did  not  know,  was  diacovcrcd  by 
Villoison  to  have  been  written  by  this  same  Herodian. 
Other  minor  uoductioos  of  hia  are  ^ivea  by  the  laat- 
nentioDfld  ■dwbr,  in  \m  AnteiokLt  and  by  Hennaan 
in  h\i  trLati:>c  Dc  Enundanda  ralione  G.  G. — Consult 
the  rentariu  of  Ha«e,  aa  given  by  SchoU  {Hitt.  Lit. 
Gr  ,  vol.  6,  p.  26). 

lifKoootPS,  I.  a  celebratod  Greek  historian,  born 
Bi  iia.icarndsaus,  B.C.  484.    (Larrkrr,  Vie  d'JIeiwi., 

& I.— Clinton's  Fasti  HelUntd,  vol.  1,  p.  29,  2d  ed.) 
e  was  of  Dorian  extraction,  and  of  a  diatingiiiahed 
family.    {Smdas,  s.  v.'Hpod.)    Panyaais,  an  eminent 
poei,  vvhonn  some  ranked  next  to  Homtr  {Suidaji,  s 
9.  llawua.),  while  otbera  place  him  after  Hesioti  mid 
Antimachus,  wsa  hi*  oad*  either  by  the  molher's  or 
fri't  r  r's  side.    Ht  rodotus  is  regard^  by  many  as  th< 
tatiic;  of  pruf&nc  iu&tory,  and  Cicero  (Leg.,  1,1)  caii.^ 
him  *' kistorite  patrem by  this,  however,  nothing 
iDBra  moat  b«  meant,  than  that  he  ia  the  fiiat  nrofane 
hiitorian  whote  work  la  distinguished  for  its  finiabed 
form,  «nd  hj»  come  Jowii  to  n»  entire.    Thus  Cicero 
Imnaelf,  on  auotlier  occasion,  speaks  of  him  as  the 
first  '*fui  primeeps  genus  hoc  (scribeodi)  ommit" 
{Dc  Orai.,  2,  13) ;  while  Bionyt^ius  of  Ilalicarnasaus 
h4e>  given  u!>  a  list  of  many  bisloriciil  wrUtrs  who  pre- 
ceded hiiii.    (Consult  CrcuzcT,  Fragm.  Hist.  Antiq. 
UMh.,  1826, 8vo.)   'Ibe  iacte  of  bts  Ufe  are  few  and 
doubtful,  except  so  far  u  we  can  collect  them  from 
his  own  works.    Not  liking  the  governnunt  ot  Lyj^- 
damis,  who  was  tyrant  of  Ualicarnaasus,  lierodotua 
nUKd  for  a  «Maoa  to  ilw  ialaod  of  Saao*)  where  b« 
ia  said  to  hare  cultivated  the  Ionic  dialect  of  the  Greek, 
which  was  the  language  there  prevalent.    Before  he 
fVM  Ulitty  years  of  age  he  joined  in  an  attempt,  which 
prored  successful,  to  expel  Lygdamis.    But  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  tyrant  did  not  give  trauquiUity  to  Hali- 
curnassus,  and  Herodotus,  who  himself  had  becouic 
an  object  of  dislike,  again  left  bis  native  country,  and 
joined,  M  it  ia  aaid,  a  colony  which  the  Atheniaaa  sant 
to  Thuriiim  in  Southern  Italy,  B      413.    He  is  said 
to  have  dit:<i  iii  Thunura,  uud  lu  have  been  buried  ai 
the  Agora. — Herodotus  presents  himself  to  our  con- 
aidetaUoo  in  two  points ;  as  a  traveller  and  observer, 
•nd  aa  an  historian.   The  extent  of  his  travels  may 
be  asccrlained  pretty  clearly  Iroin  his  History  ;  but  tiie 
order  in  which  he  visited  each  place,  and  the  time  of 
▼biting,  cawwt  be  determined.   The  atoiy  of  hb  ned- 
ing  his  work  at  the  Olympic  games,  on  which  occasion 
he  IS  sdid  lo  have  received  universal  applause,  and  to 
faeve  had  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses  given  to  the 
nine  books  of  his  History,  has  been  well  discussed  by 
Dahlmann.  and  we  may  perhaps  say  disproved.  {He- 
rodot  ,  (JUS  aamm  Ihuhc,  ian  Lfhen,  Altona,  1823.) 
The  atory  ia  founded  upon  a  emaU  piece  by  Lucian, 
entitled  Herodotni  or  Aetion,**  whieb  apparently  was 
not  intended  by  the  writer  himself  as  an  historical 
troth ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  Herodutus)  was  only 
about  twenty-eight  yeeie  old  {Suid.,  s.  v.  QovKv6i6ni) 
when  he  is  said  to  have  read  to  tlie  a.N.siinbled  Greeks 
at  Olympia  a  work  which  was  the  result  of  aiost  ex- 
tensive travelling  and  research,  and  which  bears  in 
every  part  of  it  evident  marka  of  the  hand  of  a  roan  of 
matme  age.   The  Olympic  recitation  it  iwt  even  el- 

ludt  d  to  by  Phitarcli,  in  lus  Ireatist'  on  tlie  "Malignity 
of  Herodotus.  "  At  a  later  period  Hert>dotus  read  his 
History,  as  we  are  iiifonned  by  Plutarch  and  Eusebius, 
at  llie  Panailiena'an  Icslival  at  Athens,  and  the  Athe- 
nians are  »aid  to  have  presented  him  with  liie  sum  of 
(en  talents  for  the  manner  in  which  he  bad  spoken  of 
the  deeda  of  ibeic  nation,  llie  eeonent  of  this  sec- 
ond recitation  may  be  tme.— With  a  eimplicity  which 
charactfrixes  his  whok-  work,  Herodotus  makes  no  dis- 
play of  ih^geat  extent  of  hia  txavela.   He  frequently 


avoids  aaying  in  ezprcaa  terms  that  he  wu  at  t  f»«^ 
but  he  uaea  words  which  are  as  conclusive  M  tar  pos- 
itive statement.  He  describes  a  thing  as  standni  '  U 
hind  the  door  (2,  182),  or  on  the  right  \mA  aa  you  en- 
ter a  temple  (1,  51) ;  or  he  was  told  somelbing  bra 
person  in  a  particular  place  (2,  28);  or  he  u«ts  oilw 
viords  equally  significant  In  Africa  ha  viaited  Egypt, 
from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterraneati  to  Elcpbntine, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  couutty  (2, 29);  u^hi 
travelled  w  estward  as  far  as  Cyrene  (2,  32,  lSI),iil 

trobalily  farther.    In  .•\sia  he  visited  T\ re.  BilwloB, 
Icbataua  (1,  US),  and  probably  Siisa  (5,  'si,$tqq'.-^ 
1 19).    He  also  travelled  to  various  parts  of  Asit  Mi 
ooc,  ud  pvobeb^  went  as  far  aa  Colchis  (2, 104).  Ir 
Europe  he  viaited  e  large  part  of  the  country  t\(ihg  ibe 
Black  Sea.  bet  w  cen  the  mouths  of  the  DaouLe  ;:jt' 
Crimea,  and  went  some  distance  into  the  inttnor.  Ht 
seems  to  have  eienined  the  line  of  the  march  of  Xeow 
frnrn  thr  Hellespont  tn  Atlica,  and  crria:ijly  bad  »e«n 
i.iiiiicruus  places  on  ims  route.     He  was  well  v.- 
qwamted  with  Athens  (I,  liH ,  5,  77),  and  also  wuii 
Delphi,  I>odona,  Olympia,  Deloi^  and  maaj  ailis 
placee  in  Greece.   That  he  had  viaited  sooie  puts  of 
Southern  Italy  is  clear  from  his  work  (4,  59;  5,44) 
The  mention  of  these  places  is  sutficicnt  l«  ihnr 
that  he  must  have  seen  many  more.   So  wide  and 
varied  a  t-f^li!  nf"  observation  has  rarely  ken  |iTr?cn'.- 
ed  to  .1  tr.j-.  1  ,i«jr,  and  still  more  rarely  to^u)  instor;- 
an,  eit  cr  ii  ancient  or  modem  times;  and,  if  we  cu- 
not  affirm  that  the  author  undertook  hu  travels  witk 
a  view  to  collect  materials  for  his  great  work,  a  wp- 
posiiion  >i'hich  i«  far  from  improbable,  it  i.s  ci  rtiin  ihat, 
without  such  advanlagea,  be  could  ncTet  have  wiitiea 
it,  and  that  hie  tnvets  mnat  have  suggested  tnucb  m- 
quiry,  and  Hupplied  many  valuable  fact*.,  \^i..i  ri  afut 
ward  found  a  place  in  his  History.   The  tiibc  bix^ki  ui 
Herodotus  contain  a  great  variety  of  matirr,  the  unity 
of  which  ia  not  perceived  till  the  whole  work  bas  bceii 
thorou^ly  examined  ;  and  for  this  reason,  on  a  6nl  p^ 
rusnl,  tlic  History  is  seldom  well  understood-  Buttix 
subject  of  hia  History  was  conceived  b^-  the  author  boih 
clearly  and  comprebenaively    Hia  aim  was  to  com- 
bine a  gt  nrral  history  of  the  Greeks  and      bii'  ;'  • 
ana  (that  is,  titosc  not  Greeks)  wilb  tiie  \u&m)  ut  'ds 
wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  Accoiditig- 
ly,  in  the  execution  of  hia  main  Usk,  he  traces  tbe 
course  of  events  from  the  time  when  the  Lyd«n  king- 
dom of  Crasus  fell  before  tiie  arms  of  Cyrus,  the  found- 
er of  the  Persian  monarchy  (B.C.  546),  to  the  captun 
of  Seatua  (B.C.  478),  an  event  whieb  crowtted  lae  tri- 
umph of  the  Greeks  nvi  r  the  Per^iaIl.'^.    Tu  great 
subject  of  his  work,  which  is  comprised  ^au^  th* 
space  of  68  yean,  not  mete  than  the  oidieir;  icrov  of 
human  Ufe,  advances,  with  a  regular  jprOglMattd  Uf* 
ly  dramatic  drvtlopment,  from  the  first  weik  sad  ii* 
vidcd  ( liorts  of  the  Greeks  to  resist  Asiatic  numbtn. 
to  their  union  aa  a  nation,  and  their  final  tnunfb  in 
tbe  memonble  battlea  of  Theratopyfas.  Sciunui 
PlatEta.    But  with  this  subject,  which  has  a  fomplele 
unity,  well  mamlaine^  from  ita  commciiccroeat  to  lu 
close,  the  author  has  intarwoven,  confomiably  to  hii 
general  purpose,  and  by  way  of  occasional  dlgieiaiOBi 
sketches  of  the  various  peuplts  aud  countries  wWtfc  1* 
had  visited  in  his  widc-exiendcd  travels.   The  more 
we  contemplate  tbe  difficulqr  of  that  combuiiig  a  kuwi 
of  universti  hiatory  with  a  cubatantial  and  disliiMt  Ba^ 
rative,  the  more  we  .idtnirc,  not  the  art  of  the  iustoriai 
(for  such,  in  the  proper  sense  of  ilie  term,  be  could  no< 
well  poaaeea),  hot  tMt  happy  power  of  bringing  vogettv 
cr  and  arrangin?  his  materials,  which  was  the  resslt* 
the  fulness  of  bis  inforalatioI^  tbe  distinctness  of  lit 
knowl«%i,  end  the  elear  cOBEeption  of  his  subject 
These  numerous  digressions  arc  among  ihflmo8l»*li»- 
able  parts  of  bis  work  ;  and,  if  they  had  been  oatt««d« 
lost,  barren  indeed  would  have  bti  ti  our  investigit-oa 
into  the  fi^d  of  ancient  biatoiy,  ovei  which  the  ia!<» 
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wts\e  of  HfTodotas  is  simple,  pleading-,  and  generally 
p«ripietieo> ;  often  bj|{bly  poetical  both  in  eipreasion 
•■iMtiBcot.    Bat  A bwntvident  marks  of  belong 
It •Mried  wben  prow  emnposition  Iwd  not  yet 
MM  a  Mibjeet  of  «rt.   His  wbwbc—  m  o(k«n  Ul- 

corstjTicted  &nd  hang  loosf  !.v  together ;  but  his  clear 
of  bu  own  meaning,  and  the  aterling 
r,  hare  sared  him  from  die  fcproacn 
difTuwocM  and  incoherence.  His  acquiremcnta 
apparently  the  remit  of  his  own  exoerience.  In 
'  il  knowledee  be  was  certainly  behind  the  sci- 
ence of  his  day .  H«  bid,  ao  dmbt,  reflected  on  politi- 
cal questions:  bat  he  eeene  !•  hftvo  foniwd  hie  opmiona 
Bainty  from  v,hii  he  himaelf  hod  obeerted.  To  pure 
|ihiloen|iliifai  apeculations  be  had  no  inelination,  and 
ikwe  ie  set  •  tnee  of  tuch  in  bis  wiitlogil  He  had 
a  strong  religioas  feeUas  bordering  on  supcrstilion, 
tboogb  oven  here  he  coold  clearly  distinguish  the  gross 
odllMid  from  that  which  waa  decorous.  He  scetna 
lebef*  waiswi  tbe  mannen  and  coetomt  of  all  natioiia 
iitt  BOM  ifoly  philoeopbieal  way  thsB  many  ee-eaned 
^Hasopbers.  considering  them  as  varioas  forms  of 
aaial  cziateoco  ooder  which  happiness  might  be 
fnid.  II*  MMla  aM  decent  respect  the  religious 
•bscrranres  of  ercry  nation;  a  decisive  proof,  it  r  v 
wanting,  of  his  great  good  sense. — That  He- 
DOt  duly  appreciated  by  all  his  country- 
ihaft  m  flMden  timae  faie  wonderful  atmiea 
teertjeetof  BMnbMBC  10  the  hetf-ltani* 
ed.  vibo  measure  his  experience  by  their  own  igBO» 
Mcc  we  ■Aerely  notice,  without  thinking  it  neoeaaiiy 
to  aay  more.  The  ineidental  confirmatiooa  of  fab  to* 
r»«itv.  which  have  been  accnmolating  of  late  years  on 
all  sKies,  and  our  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
ttiea  wbieh  be  visited,  enabl*'  n  s  to  appreciate  him  bet- 
MKihoMaenj  eltbeOffeekathemaeltoeooulddoi  and 
A  oasBBi  BOW  bo  denied,  that  a  aouud  and  uuuipiabeii- 
rof  antiquity  must  l>c  bawd  upon  a  thorough 
9f  the  work  of  Herodotus. — Plutarch  ac- 
n  of  partiality,  and  composed  a  treatise 
on  y»h3'.  he  termed  the  "malignity"  of  this  writer 
{■sttfi  'UffoJorov.  KaKoiiStiaf),  taxing  him  with  in- 
iMlnKewardf  tbe  Thebans,  Coriothtans,  and  Greeks 
ito>^HBBil  \  bet  iha«bole  a&ix  ia  a  weak  and  iittTO- 
Ina  OS*.  TbahlllMiaB  haa  also  feond  two  now  an- 
laoomst*  in  mwe  reeent  tunc?  MM  Chah.m  dc  Tir- 
bsod  and  F.  Martin,  anthors  of  a  work  entitled  "  Ke- 
vknrhfM  OtrkuBU  tmr  fUaUme  meitnnt  it  VAnt^ 
drawn  from  Oriental  manoscnp's  in  the  "  Bihlioth^quc 
da  Rot"  (Pan*t  IWMX  oppose  lo  him  the  testimony  of 


edition  from  the  Oxford  press,  in  1834  ;  but  tbe  i 
of  tbe  collation  has  addid  iioihing  of  any  value  to 
Schweighaeuser'a  text.  The  edition  of  Bahr  is.  per- 
haps, the  most  useful  of  the  three.  It  contains  an  ex 
cellent  bod^  of  notea,  many  of  tbeni  selected  from  tha 
writings  of  Graoaor,  «spec>a1fy  from  his  *'  ComnieDta' 
tiones  Hcrodoteae,"  and  ri  fers  constanlly  tO  lllO  flMMI 
recent  apeculations  of  the  German  scholars  on  the  dif- 
ferent topics  discussed  by  Herodotus.  There  is  alao 
a  French  translation  of  the  history  by  I,archer,  Paris, 
18W2,  9  vols.  8vo,  of  great  fidelity,  and  highly  esteem- 
ed for  its  very  valuable  commentary.  Very  important 
aid  may  likewiae  bo  obtained  br  the  atodent  from  Ran- 
nell't  and  Niebohr'e  raspeetira  diaaoitationa  on  tba 
geography  of  Herodotus.  A  reprint  of  the  former  ap- 
pearcd  from  the  London  press  in  1830,  2  vols.  8vo; 
and  a  translation  of  the  latter  from  the  German  waa 
pabliahodat  Oxford.  1830,  Svo.  {Enryd.  1$.  KnowL, 
vol.  IS,  p.  163,  MeqoL—SchoU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  2, 
p.  140,  atqq.)—-\\.  The  author  of  an  ancient  glossary 
on  Hip^iatoa,  aap|«sed  by  aome  to  bava  twco  ifair 
same  with  Herodotok  of  l^rsas  (No.  Til.).  Olheia 
think  that  the  glo'^s.iry  in  i]i;f^tion  i.''  merely  intended 
x»  a  collection  of  words  found  in  tbo  history  of  Herod- 
otus  of  Halicarnaasua,  and  that  it  has  been  ineofpora* 
•ed  with  the  works  of  Hippocrates  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  this  physician  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  many  terms  occur  both  in  his  works  and  in  th*; 
history  of  Herodotus.  (ScAotf.  hit.  Gr.,  vol.  fi, 
p.  6.) — m.  A  physician  of  TaraitB,  of  the  empiric 
school,  and  successor  to  Mcnodotus  of  Nicomedia  A 
work  of  bu,  entitled  "  Tbe  Pbysician,'\is  meniiouH  bv 
Galen  (Seel.  %,  Cemment.  «a  ai.  EfUL  BRpfoer.  ttxt,, 
42). 

lleRuBS  ('H^uff),  the  plural  of  Hkros  (*H^x.>f).  a 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  class  of  persons  sop> 
posed  to  be  intermediate  between  gods  and  moo,  and 
OBBaUT  of  divine  descent  on  at  least  one  side.  Suel* 
ware  worshipped  with  divine  honoi^r^  by  those  citu> 
and  races  of  men  which  claimed  tbem  as  their  fatherf 
or  anceators.  This  divine  origin,  however,  was  not 
essential  .  thus  Philippus  of  f'roiona.  who  fell  :n  the 
battle  against  the  Phieuiciatis  and  Egcstasans,  wac 
made  a  hero  for  his  beauty  ;  a  heron  in  or  shrine  was 
built  on  the  apot  where  he  was  buried,  and  ■■grliices 
were  offered  to  him.    {Herod ,  5, 47  )   At  a  lateragc. 

.\ratu9  and  Bra.'iidas  were  \vorship|'ed  as  heroes  at 
Sicyon  and  Amphipolis  respectively  ;  and  the  Atheni- 
ans slain  at  Maratlran  received  eimflsr  honours.  Con- 
cerning these  last,  legends  were  rnrreot,  which  show 
that  a  supernatural  and  mythulogical  character  was 


Ibas-Cadim^,  a  Synan^^nd  the  secretary  of  Vala- 1  really  ascribed  to  tliem,  and  they,  probably,  were  the 

latest  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  such  a  character  was  at> 
iribated.  The  Heroic  Age,  pro[)crly  so  called,  appeals, 

however,  to  have  tcnuinaUd  with  she  iinnn  diate  de- 
scendants of  tbe  Greeks  who  returned  from  Troy,  and 
to  have  aitODdad  backward  for  an  aneerlain  length  ol 
time,  estimated  by  Thirlwall  at  si.x  generBtions,  or 
about  200  years.  This  is  the  fourth  or  Heroic  Age 
of  Hesiod,  in  which  Jopitar  "  made  the  divine  brood  ol 
heroes,  better  and  braver  dian  the  third  or  brazen  race." 
{Op  ,  ft  D.,  157.)  These  were  the  princee  and  wu> 
riors  of  mvtliological  history,  sue!:  -i^  Tin:  iis.  Peraaos, 
and  those  who  fought  at  the  sieges  of  '1  hebes  ana 
Troy.  In  HcHoer,  the  word  Hero  occurs  frequently, 
but  in  quite  a  diffrront  sense  :  it  is  applied  collectively 
to  the  whole  body  of  lighters,  Argeii,  Danai,  and  .Vcluei, 
without  referenca  to  imlividuals  of  peculiar  merit ;  and. 
indeed,  of^en  a|^>eai8  to  be  used  for  Uttle  more  than  as 
expletive,  when  ke,  or  the  man,  or  the  leorriar,  wooM 
have  done  equally  well.  Indeed,  tbe  application  of  the 
word  ia  not  even  limited  to  warriors,  but  is  extended 
to  beialde,  vriaa  eotroeellors,  kings,  dec.  It  has  been 
suggested,  with  considerable  plausibility,  that  the  word 
originally  denoted  the  members  of  those  roving  bands 
wbatadM<  ~ 


J  kiag  ef  AimiMB,  Tbie  writer jaaiends  to  have 
wmi  im  the  tt^l^ftvet  mvmth  a 'Qreeic  translation, 
tie  by  ordr  i  ol  Aleiander  the  Great,  of  a  Chaldean 
ot  very  latnote  antiquity.  The  history  of  Mar- 
■a  kmger  exitta,  but  it  was  na  aoorce 
wb*r>c*  Mo»es  of  Chorcne  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
Jwbrt  C»iholtcoa  tn  the  tenth,  drew  the  materials  for 
IT  respective  wsibs.  This  sttack,  however,  on  the 
libib&y  of  j^aOiaik  writer,  is  undeserving  of  anv 
Hwe  especially  as  the  French 
>rs  iWrn^fkcs.  just  nipntiom-d,  confess  that  Mar- 

,  -Citlina  deals  Ufgdv  in  fable. — A  life  of  Homer  is 

OMsanonly  ascribed  laliewdotoa,  and  appeara  in  most 
editions  of  ins  hittery;  hut  it  is  now  deemed  supposi- 
UuouB  The  iJuae  best  editions  of  Herodotus  are, 
tat  af  Waaseliof ,  Amtt ,  1763,  ful  ;  that  of  8chweig- 
tr,  Argvnt,  191%,  6  vols.  «vo;  and  that  of 
Lt^jt ,  18flMt6.'4  vols.  Uro  The  edition  of 
S<^b^•<fe.gt^af ti*t  '  Hfrodotr-tim,"  form- 

at a  •avaolh  voteme,  wtucii  is  a  useful  aid  to  stu- 
Amrito,  thva^jb  6v  Hoai  being  oomplata.  Soma  tima 
after  the  appearance  of  Schweiijhaeuspr's  Herodotus, 
Oa»Mwd  collated  anew  tbe  Sancroft  MS.  (one  of  tbe 

«ribahiaMiiw)b 
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ttie  toalh  of  Thessaly,  atid  giving  eilfinsion  lo  the 
Btrne,  first  of  Achvans,  and  afterward  of  Hellones,  as 
we  learn  from  the  legends  in  PtauniM  and  Tbucjdi* 
des  ;  so  that  in  the  same  vense  the  Normans  who  eol* 

oniztd  Italy,  or  the  Saxons  who  scttk-J  in  England, 
migbt  jasUy  be  called  heroes.  The  root  of  the  word 
Mems  to  be  htr,  whence  come  the  Latin  and  German 
forms  of  firrus  atiil  hfrr  ("master");  tir,  virlxu,  lir. 
The  Saii»cnt  wurd  sura  appears  to  contain  the  Mmc 
element  as  "  keros.*' — The  promiscuous  (or  Homeric) 
use  of  the  word  "  hero"  disappeared  in  the  agp  anc- 
cecding  the  Homeric  poems.  It  seems  probiUe  that 
the  IlLlltnic  invasion,  commonly  called  the  return  of 
the  Ucrachdae,  put  an  end  to  it.  The  new  conquerors 
«f  Sottth«m  Greece  do  not  seem  themeetvea  to  have 
bontc  or  used  the  title  ;  an<l  afterward,  wfitn  they  or 
their  descendants  looked  back  to  t!ic  warhke  legi  nd.-i 
of  the  earlier  race  who  had  borne  the  iitlc,  thfi  lays,  ex- 
ploits, and  legends  wore  cdllod  heroic  ;  and  from  the 
combined  effect  of  poetictil  exa;:gerattori,  reverence  for 
antiquity,  and  traditions  of  national  di-sccnt,  the  more 
modem  use  of  the  word  arose,  caFr]fiog  with  it  notions 
of  mythical  dignity,  tnd  of  superiority  to  the  later  races 
of  mankind.  The  custom  of  showing  respect  or  af- 
fection by  making  jirecious  otTt  rin^^s,  and  ctUbruting 
OOStli^  sacrifices  at  the  tombs  of  the  dead  ;  the  iinagi- 
nnttvc  temper  of  the  Greeks,  whieh,  a.s  it  loved  to  as- 
cribe a  divine  genealogy  to  the  ;iri  at,  w.i.s  eijually  wiU- 
mg  to  admit  them  to  a  share  of  the  divtnc  nature  and 
enjoyments  after  death;  and  the  love  of  magnifying 
past  ages,  common  to  til  nations,  will  aofficiently  ex- 
plain t lie  change  of  earthly  leaders  into  protecting  genu 
or  demons,  who  were  believed  to  be  immortal,  mvisi- 
ble,  thoogh  frequenting  the  earth,  powerful  to  bestow 
good  or  evil,  and  therefore  to  be  app^a«ipd  or  propitia- 
ted like  the  gods  themselves.  In  the  age  of  Hcsiod, 
as  is  evident  from  the  passage  above  referred  to,  the 
day  of  heroea  was  pa»t,  and  Uiey  were  already  invest- 
ed with  their  my  thologieel  character,  which  appean  to 
furnirh  one  ainon^  other  reiibons  for  bellevinij  him  to 
have  lived  after  the  Honierie  age  ( ThirivaU's  Greece, 
foL  1,  p.  123,  se^q  — l'htlolv<^Lcnl  Muteum,  No.  4,  p. 
n,  teqq. — Ennjcf.  U.i  Kmnrl  ,  vol  12,  [>.  160,  sriji.) 

Hkrom  or  Hebo,  I.  a  native  of  Alexandres,  and  dis- 
ciple of  Ctesibius  flourished  about  217  13  (  \  lie  was 
celebrated  as  a  mechanician,  and  invenied  ilic  hydrau- 
b'e  clock,  and  the  machine  called  **the  fountain  of 
Hero."  He  must  hue  enjoved  a  high  reputation, 
since  he  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  Nazianzcn  with 
Euclid  and  Ptolemy.  He  is  now ,  however,  principally 
known  by  some  fra;jrnprn«  of  Ins  wntinfj'^  on  meclian- 
ics,  which  are  to  be  found  ui  the  "'  Malkcmaita  \  clc- 
res,"  published  at  Paris  in  1693.  His  extant  writings 
are,  1.  "On  the  Machine  called  the  ChtrobaUittrti" 
{Xetpo6aXXtcTpaf  KOTOjaKfvri  Kai  avfifurpta).  This  is 
found  in  the  '•  Malhetnalici  Veteres"  already  cited. 
—-2.  Barulcutt  (Bapoi  A*of),  a  treatise  on  the  raising  of 
heavy  weights,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pappus,  and 
was  found  liy  Golius  in  .\rabir.  A  tri\nslation  of  it 
into  German,  by  13urgntan,  was  publL^hed  iti  the  Com- 
puni.  Goelt.,  7,  77. — 3.  Belopueica  (Vte?.oKouKu),  a 
tieatiae  on  the  inanohcture  of  daita,  published  by 
Baldi,  with  an  account  of  Hero,  at  Aufrsburg,  in 
16Ifi.  and  al-o  in  the  HftUk.  Vtt  —\  On  Pneumatic 
Machines  (Ilm/ianxu).  In  this  work  is  the  first  ai>d 
etdy  mMiee  among  (he  ancient  writera  of  the  applica- 
tion of  stnam  as  a  movinjr  pow  er.  (SluarCs  History 
of  the  St  taw-Engine,  4io.)  It  was  published  by 
Comniandine  5l  IJrbino  in  1575,  and  at  .Amsterdam 
in  16d0,  and  also  in  the  Maih.  Vet.,  with  the  addi- 
tiona  of  Aleottf,  who  had  previously  published  an  Ital- 
ian version  at  Bologna  in  1.512,  and  at  Ferrara  in 
1689. — 5.  On  ike  CorulTuction  of  AtUomaia  {vtpi 
KiTouaTorrot^TiKuv),  contained  in  the  Jtf«l/L  Vet. — 6. 
On  Dioptriet,  from  which  Heliodorus,  a  maihemati- 
ewn  who  flourished  after  the  commeDcemoni  of  the 
•10 


ChristiaD  era,  has  left  m  extract,  and  of  wliich  t  M8 
exists  in  tbo  Stmeborg  library.  Other  worlu  of  Hero, 
now  loot,  aw  neuiioned  by  Pappu?,  Eutocius,  HtU- 
odoiua,  dec.  {Schmidt,  Hieronu  Altxandrw  Y,Im 
Scripta  et  quadam  intenia.  Hclmstad ,  lT14^4io.)i» 
11.  Commonly  called  the  Younger,  is  luppo^d  to 
have  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  He- 
radius,  which  rointnf  nr  .  j  .\,D.  610.  Hp  iUu 
on  mechanical  ana  maihematu,*!  subjects.  HtiMUit 
country  is  uncertain.  In  a  work  attiibated  to  Vet 
(On  Geodesy),  he  eUtee,  that  the  prccc^ion  f  the 
cquinozea  had  produced  eoTeo  degrees  of  eflici  MQct 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  so  that  he  mast  have  bcenilwi 
500  years  later  than  Ptolemy.  He  is  geDcraity  plKol, 
however,  as  already  remarked,  tinder  the  reign  of  H^ 
raclius.  I'hc  writings  of  Hero  the  Younger  we,  I. 
\  hook  "  On  Machincx  vj  UW  {,lio}uo^^Tua), 
ited  in  Lalin  by  Barocius,  Venice,  1572, Uyi^yj^ 
2.  A  book  of  "  GtodetVt"  a  term  then  meanine  prult- 
cal  geometry. — 3.  *^On  tke  Attack  and  DtjtKi  o/ 
Ton-ns,'''  printed  in  the  MalK.  Vct  —\.  .K  t)UoL"0« 

Mtktary  Tactu^,"  »aid  by  Lambeciua  to  exist  in  MS, 
in  the  Ithrarv  at  Vienna. — 6.  On  tkt  Term  n  Gtm- 

Ctrl/,  jirinted  iii  Slra.'ihiiTg,  1571,  and  al^o  edild  br 
lla^enbalg,  StralsujttI,  1826.  4lo,  with  notes.— €.  Gt- 
iftnt  lncal  L/lracls,  fiiiMvd  i  v  the  Benedictu»c»,  in  tte 
lirst  volume  of  the  sinaUcia  Grcua,  Farit,  1C88,  fram 
a  copious  MS.  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.— 7.  .\ge 
ometrical  manuscript,  stated  by  Larnbicius  to  be  in 
the  libiaiy  at  Vienna. — III.  A  maihemaucMB,  ahi 
flouriabed  abont  llie  niddlo  of  the  Aih  «aala7,  id 
was  the  teacher  of  Pwclo*.  NoDo  of  hia  VMlnkll 
reached  us. 

HERodroLie,  a  city  of  Egypt,  about  eqoidutant  from 
Pelusiiim,  the  apex  of  ilie  Delta,  and  the  city  of  .Am- 
liOu,  on  the  extremity  of  llie  western  buwti  of  the 
Sinus  Arabicus.  It  gave  to  that  branch  the  utatnl 
Sinus  UenK>polites,  now  Bakr-A  stuez,  it  was  a  ciQ 
of  comparatiTeiy  recent  origin,  founded  by  die  Gitab 
for  cointnercial  purpot^es  ;  and  its  very  iiain*-,  w'l.xh 
Pliny  tranalaiea  by  jHeroum  Qyjndum,6hovi»  ti)eGr^ 
cian  origin  of  the  place.  Slephanui  «f  Byniiliaa, 
however,  asserts  thai  the  previous  nam«  of  the  cHJ 
was  llojinub  (Ai^of },  bccauitu  Typbou  was  here  wcnmi- 
ed  by  lightning,  and  his  Uood  gushed  forth  upon  tlx 
^nnd.  H«rooe  ia  a  Graciannama  as  veil  w  Uci»^ 
op()li«i,  and  the  Egyptian  fable  must  diersfiim  lam 
been  invented  after  the  foundation  of  the  place  by  ibe 
Greeks.  Heroopolis  remained  a  place  of  imj>on<flc« 
as  long  as  the  canal  of  Ptolemy  fonned  one  of  ibr 
clianncls  of  communication  in  this  quarer  I'  1^' 
longed,  however,  to  no  uouie,  but,  like  .1:»je^.  "^w 
a  separate  establishment.  It  sunk  with  tlte  canal,  and 
the  ruina  aia  said  to  be  no  tooger  visible,  being  buucd 
probably  beneath  the  tand.    {Mammert,  Gutgr.,  vol 

10,  nl.  2,  p.  516,  seqq  ) 

iiKaopiiiktia,  a  celebrated  physician,  i  Mim  oi 
Chakedoo,  of  tbo  fimily  of  the  Asciepiade*,  and  i 

disciple  of  Praxagoras.    Galen,  indeed,  iias  called  bua 
a  Carlhaguiian  ;  Inii  in  ibe  book  eulitkd  " Introduc- 
tion," which  is  ascribed  to  Galen,  he  is  said  to  be  of 
Chalcedon.    Ueropbilus  lived  under  Pioleay  Sour, 
and  was  contemporary  with  the  philosopher  Diodorss, 
and  with  the  celebrated  physician  EraM^tra:li^ 
whose  name  bis  own  is  cowmouly  assocutd  w  ibe 
history  of  anatomical  eeicnee.   As  a  phyttcun. 
rophilus  IS  mentioned  with  praise  by  both  the  ancient 
and  the  early  modern  writers.    Cicero,  PlolaKh,  and 
Pliny,  in  particulsr,  praise  him.    Galen  uyt  that  b« 
carried  anatomy  to  the  highest  degree  of  pa(«M>tt. 
(De  diMscc.  mairic,  p.  21 1 . — De  iogm.  Hipp  et  PW., 
lib.  8,  p.  318.)    With  such  zeal,  mdicd.  did  H.  r 
lus  pursue  this  science,  that  he  is  said  to  have  diMCct- 
ed  700  subjects,  and  it  was  againet  Um  and  EnwM' 
tus  that  the  very  improbable  charge  was  fin^t  ni«dr.  ci 
having  frequently  opened  living  criminals,  tbsi  tlM 
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^■■^  diacote  the  secret  iprinn  of  Uf«.  (CeUus, 
Pwmf.)  Frm  tb«  peculiar  MlVtnitgw  whidk  Um 
aebod  of  AlenadrM  pr— anted  by  ihio  aodioriBod  dta- 

tecuoo  0/  the  human  body,  it  gained,  and  for  many 
ceeianca  pmerred,  ih«  first  reputation  for  medical 
miualiitm,  «•  Ihat  Ammianua  MareaUimM*  who  lived 
■boot  850  Trars  afler  il»  csiablishmenl,  mv»,  thai  it 
was  sotBcicnt  to  secure  credit  to  any  {>h^sician  jf  he 
ceold  asy  that  ha  had  atudied  at  Alexandrea.  (Amm. 
Mtn,t  16.)  Hero|iliiliia  made  gnat  diecoTene^ 
m  oMtooiT,  and  Fallopraa  ealla  Uo  Ibe  erangeliet  of 
•natomisu.  {FtUop.,  Obxeir..  p  SOf)  )  He  is  to  be 
regarded  aa  ibe  inTeotor  of  pathological  anatomy,  bav- 
agbeen  the  first  that  lho«4^«f  opMlBff  tiM  Widiea 
of  men  alter  death,  in  order  to  ascertain  tnc  nature  of 
the  maladr  which  had  caused  llicir  difisolution.  His 
principal  d.acovcrica  have  reference  to  the  nervouK 
jjNiMH  which  he  acknowledged  as  the  seat  of  the  sen- 
MtMM.  iGskm,  Uk.  efict.,  lib.  3.  p.  m— i?u/- 
ffu,  it  afftiUt  vart.  corp.  hum.,  lib.  2,  p.  6ft.)  He 
int  determined  tfiat  the  nerves  arc  not  conAectcd  with 
mcrabcanea  that  cover  the  brain,  but  with  the  brain 
it«f!f.  thojgb  a*  yet  the  dislinclion  of  thp  nrrvci  from 
etc  tccdoas  aod  other  wLtiie  tisaues  had  not  been  made 
sot  Tbe  description  whjch  Herophiiua  gave  of  the 
ten  iiecif  waa  fat  amrior  to  tb««*  of  {uravioaa  au- 
ibm%.  R»  diaetfTWted  the  tiwUnnid  naRdmne,  and 
^LoAtd  thjt  it  lintd  the  ventricles,  which  he  supposed 
<^*^re  of  the  aoul ;  and  the  chief  meetinff  of 

L0e  siauMs,  into  whieb  tiM  veina  of  tbe  brain  pour  tneir 
Mood,  jtiil  ix  ars  the  name  of  torcular  H-  rnphHi.  He  ! 
oouced  :u«  lactealii,  though  he  was  noi  uware  of  their 
Bse.  He  pointed  out  that  the  fir»t  division  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  ia  nam  mora  than  the  breadth  of  twelve 
Scgen  in  length,  aad  from  tbia  fact  proposed  for  it  a 
.Ti.i.e,  the  Latin  form  of  which  (duodrjium)  i»  suli  ap- 
plied to  It.  He  described  with  great  ezactneas  the 
■paa  of  sight,  and  gave  to  ita  vafioua  membmiea  tbe 
avRcs  whicri  have  >-uII,  in  a  irrvit  irr^-^f^T",  remained 
to  uiea).  He  operated  on  ttie  catamci  us  extractiug 
«hoctyal«liine  humour.  Theancient  physicians  praise 
mm  dooenpciona  of  Uw  «e  MnidiSf  which  he  called 
mpoBTarfK,  of  tbe  liter,  and  of  the  parts  of  genera- 
uo;\  I  Ri(/'ii.r,  /.  c.,  p.  37.  —  €(dcn,  dt  Afirnimstr. 
4j»Mt^  lib.  6,  p.  172.)  Herophilus  was  the  hral,  also, 
tfaat  biad  joat  aolaOM  respecting  the  pulse,  of  which  his 
uastfT.  Pniajrora*.  '1  t  'lspiit  him  some  of  the  value, 
ta  a  QMAfm  of  dtecrimioattng  dtseast-'s.  { Galen,  dc  diff. 
••'a^  jib.  2,  p.  •ZA.—PUn.,  1 1,  31.— U.,  28.  1.)  He 
loco  aoc  Bfipov  to  have  dawn  maiqr  patbologicol  con* 
chaiaiia  from  bia  knowbdgo  of  tbe  hoaltb^  alraetore. 
Ii  V.c.  ho-.vever,  who  first  showed  that  parul' sis  I> 
tbe  raauit,  not  of  a  vitiated  atate  of  the  humours,  as 
««o  prawooaly  imagined,  hut  of  an  affection  of  the 
eerroui  i:\«trm-  ITerophiliis  seems  to  have  founded 
a  acikool  wbica  tooic  ii»  nanic  from  him.  llo  is  Riip- 
pamod  10  )»ve  been  the  first  that  commented  on  ilie 
^laBiMM  of  Hippocnloa.  Uia  commentarr  oiioto  in 
nmmmcNfH  m  ma  Ambroaiaii  library  at  Milan.  All 

his  Othtr  work*.  a.'nonjT  wliicli  was  one  on  respiration, 
«r«  UMt.    (HfrtKgd,  Hut.  it  La.  Med.,  vol.  1 ,  p.  433. 

If  traorraiTQs,  less  correctly  EaosTalTcs.  the  in- 
c«fMirarT  wbo  set  fire  to  the  famous  temple  of  Diana 
^  Epbcaus.  When  put  to  the  torture,  no  ooofoaaed 
ihoc  bm  oolj  obfact  was  to  gain  bimaolf  a  nmo  amow 
poiariry.  Tbe  atatcs-general  of  Aaia  cndeaToarad, 
»ery  fooli^filv,  to  prevent  this,  by  ordering  thai  his 
mne  should  never  be  mentioned  ;  but  the  natural 
a— rrjnnnnr  waa,  that  it  is  mentioned  bf  all  C0Nt«m> 
pomrv  historrtT^,  h-ts  reached  oven  our  own  time, 
ta  iui<  accorciam  i'  wuh  tho  wiahea  of  the  man  who 
bore  It  {Plut.,  Alex  ,  c.  3.  —  Cu  ,  N.  D.,  2,  27.  — 
VmL  Jfac  8.  U.^Str§b.,  SiO.—Kid.  Epbesus.) 

Hmm.  a  dau^tw  of  Coevano.  king  of  Atbens,  be> 
tmumi^Ummf.  Tho gpd dwcloirf bio Iw to 


laiiroa,  Heno'aaiator,  and  entroatad  her  good  officea  n 
his  auit.  Tbeae  she  promised  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  gold,  and  drore  him  oat  of  ths 

paliK  r  uii[il  III  .-hould  have  given  it.  Minerva,  in 
censed  at  her  cupidity,  and  provoked  with  her  alao  £01 
other  causea,  aent  Envy  to  fill  faor  boaom  with  that 
baneful  passion.  Unable  thereupon  to  endure  the 
idea  of  her  uater'a  felicity,  she  sal  down  at  the  door, 
determined  not  to  pormit  the  god  to  enter.  Mercury, 
provoked  by  her  ooalun^,  changed  her  into  a  black 
atone.  Kane  became  the  mother  of  Cephalus.  ( Oeid, 
^f,•r  ,  2,  708,  aeqq.^Apollod.,  2,  14  —  rid.  Cecrops  ) 
lUaeiLla,  ooo  of  the  Sabine  famalea  carried  awajp 
by  the  RenMin  at  the  celabraUon  of  tbe  Gooraaln. 
Shf  wn?  criven  to  Ronn:!  !"  n«  a  spouse,  and,  after  his 
deuih,  iH'came  herself  a  divinity,  under  the  name  of 
Hora  ( Youiky.  The  common  reading,  Ora,  k  wiong 
(Cooault  Gitrig,  ad  (hid.  Met..  14,  851.) 

HtarRa,  a  ^>ddeaa  worshipped  by  tbe  ancient  Oer- 
mans,  and,  according  to  Tacitus  {Germ.,  c  40).  the 
same  with  the  earth.  ("  herUtam,  td  est,  Tcrramma- 
trem,  eehnt.**)  She  waa  aoppooed  to  take  part  in  bo* 
man  aflfairs,  and  p\pr.  sometimes  to  come  among  mor- 
tals. She  had  a  aacred  grove  in  an  island  of  the  ocean, 
and  a  chariot,  eovarad  with  a  voil,  aunding  in  the 
grove  and  eonaeerated  to  her  aenrtce.  Wbenever  it 
was  known  that  the  goddesa  had  dcaeaoded  reto  ihie 
her  -anci  llary,  her  car  was  got  ready,  cows  were  yoked 
to  it,  and  the  daily  waa  carried  aimiod  in  tbe  covered 
vehicle.  Peativi^  raifned  in  eweiy  pheo  whieb  tbo 
goddess  honoured  with  her  pre^^nrp  ■  waf  crs^rd, 
arms  were  laid  aaida,  and  peace  and  harmony  prevail- 
ed, until  thoprieat  doelared  that  thegoddwa  was  sated 
with  homao  converae.  aod  once  mon  cncloaed  bof 
within  the  temple.  (Tttcit.,  iM)  The  very  name 
Hcrlha.  and  its  close  resemblance  to  our  English  orJ 
Earth,  proves  Tacitus  to  be  right  in  making  Hertba 
and  the  Ewth  identical.  (Compare  tbe  Anglo-Sasoo 
Hearth,  i.  e..  "Earth")  The  island  mcnUoned  by 
Tacitus  IS  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  that  of  Rn- 
gen,  in  the  Baltic,  while  othern  have  soii^t  for  it  in 
the  Nortbem  Ocean.  Cortain  iradhiona  ib  tbe  iaiapd 
of  Rn^en  ooom  to  favoor  tbe  former  Ofihiion.  (Oon^ 
suit  Voyage  dans  I'i.tir  dr  Ruf^en,  par  Zollncr,  and 
Patukoucke't  Germany  of  TacUut,  p.  804,  »n  tio^ia.) 

HBMtLi,  a  barbarian  race,  who  attacked  tbe  RomM 
empire  on  ita  decline.  Their  firvt  appearance  was  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  were  subsequently 
defeated  by  the  Ostrogoths  ;  but,  after  the  death  oi 
Atlila.  tbejr  founded  a  powerful  empiie  on  the  Danubo. 
Aceoidmg  to  Jomandcs  {De  Rev  Get  ),  ihey  first 
itwelt  in  Scandinavia,  and.  hy'w;  cirivr-.  t^i.  ri'i  liv  the 
Danea,  wandered  eastward  as  far  as  the  Pal  us  Masotts, 
and  settled  in  d»t  ndghboorhood.  They  continued 
mnki  irr  frequent  incursionn  "  to  tbe  empire  until  the 
reigii  ot  Anastasius,  when  great  numbers  of  them  were 
cut  of!  by  the  I.ombards,  and  the  reat  migrated  to  the 
Weal.  Tb^  bwo  to  invade  tbe  empiie  about  A.D. 
628.   (Poitf.  WSme/..  de  €htt.  LemftfA.,  1,  SO.— 

Prorop.,  Bell  Goth..  'Z.  11)  T^-  H.m  jIi  made  them- 
selves masters,  at  one  time,  of  Koine  itaeif,  under  then 
king  Odoaeer,  and  frmn  this  period,  A.D.  478,  ia  deled 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 

Hesiouus  {'liaioAof),  a  cck-braied  Grecian  poet, 
commonly  auppoaed  to  have  been  bom  at  (  nmr  01 
Cyme,  in  .£olis,  and  to  have  beeo  hfoftgbt,  at  ao  earlr 
ajre.  to  Aacra  in  Bceotia.  (SektUl,  Oeadk.  OriuJi 
Lit  ,  vol  1,  p  130  —£4/.  Gyrald  .  Vu  lies)  GolU 
Ung,  tu)wevor,  has  shown  very  clearly,  from  the  poet'a 
own  wofda  {Op.  et  D.,  648,  acf  ),  that  be  must  have 
been  bom  at  Ascra.  His  father,  it  seema.  had  migra- 
ted from  Cyme  to  Ascra  in  consequence  of  his  pov 
erty,  and  resided  at  the  latter  place  for  some  time, 
though  without  obtaining  tbe  figate  of  a  citizen.  Still, 
however,  be  left  at  hia  death  acoiwiderahle  property  It 
bittwo  000%  BMio4     »7oaig«rbMlb«r  naaod  r» 
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we^.  The  brothers  divided  it.i  .iljrrit[uiec  ;  but  Pcr- 
MSt  b/  inetJiA  of  bribe*  to  the  lud^*,  contnved  to  de* 
ftwd  hi«  cMm  brother.  Hmat  ttMnspdn  nignted 
to  Orrhomeii  js,  as  Gottlmg  sapnoT*!  nnd  the  harsh 

3»ithet«  which  be  apniies  lu  bis  native  village  {Op.  ei 
697,  «ay.}  w«m«  n  all  probabilitr,  prompted  by  re- 
•entmpnt  at  the  wroDff  which  In  hM  saffiutd  from  the 
Ascrcao  judges  in  rcFatioo  to  the  dhririon  of  his  patri- 
mony.   {Goi  ling,  PraJ.  ad  Hr.t.,  p  iv.)    From  a 

Oa  ia  ibc  proem  to  tbe  Tbeogony,  it  baa  been  io- 
that  HmM  mnlltMally  a  sbefMMrd,  mi  tandcd 
bis  flacks  on  the  si:l(  of  Helicon ;  niid  this  supposition, 
though  directly  at  Tanancc  with  the  statement  of  Pau* 
unias,  whft  BMkes  him  a  priest  of  the  Moses  on  Mount 
Helicon,  secm^  decidedly  the  most  rational  one.  He 
was  evidently  bora  in  an  humble  station,  and  was  him- 
self engaged  in  rural  pursuits;  and  chm  perfectly  accords 
with  the  aubject  of  the  poom  which  was  onanimonslT 
aaoRbad  to  him,  namely,  the  Woriti  and  Days,  wbicb 
IS  a  colkrtioii  of  reflections  and  precepts  relating  to 
husbandry,  aixi  the  regulation  of  a  rural  household. 
The  only  additional  fact  that  can  bo  gathered  from 
He>iod's  writuij:s  is,  that  he  passed  into  the  island  of 
Eulxia,  on  occasion  of  a  poetical  coulcs^t  at  Chalcis 
which  formed  pert  of  the  funeral  gamea  instituted  in 
bDDOor  of  AmphidaiDBs :  that  bo  obtained  a  tzipod  as 
the  prito,  and  eononMed  it  to  the  Maaoe  of  Hdieon 
This  latter  pasaagc,  however,  i»  suspected  by  Guietus 
aivd  Wolt  i  but  it  seams  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
paOBi  ftom  time  immemorial ;  and  it  may  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  infer  its  authenticity  from  the  tradit  on 
reapecting  an  imaginary  contest  betwecu  ilomer  and 
HesioU.    That  the  passage  should  have  been  raised 
311  the  bam  of  iho  ^ition  ia  impoaoitalo,  boeaoao»  in 
that  caae,  it  ia  bbriooo  that  tha  namo  of  H^imr  wonld 
h^re  appeared  in  the  verses ;  but  it  ia  highly  probable 
that  the  tradition  waa  built  on  the  passage.   If  ihe 
poaaace  be  e  fergei)r«  it  ia  a  fingaiy  wttbont  any  oa- 
tenatble  purpose ;  it  is  a  more  gfatoitoaa  imposture 
which  tends  to  nothing ;  and  it  teems  imposalme  that 
any  person  ahould  take  the  trouble  of  foisting  suppoa- 
itilioaa  Imes  into  Hoaiod'a  poem,  for  the  barren  object 
of  inducing  a  baliif  dMt  Iw  had  ^roo  apootieel  prize 
from  tomeSadtf.    This  nullity  of  purpose  could  not  but 
strilia  those  who,  being  themselves  williiig  to  believe 
ihat  Homer  #aa  the  eonipetiiet  at  Cbakit,  were  anx- 
ious for  proofs  to  convince  others :  and  hence  an  in- 
terpolation of  this  very  passage  has  been  practised ; 
which  alone  abows  that,  if  a  forgery,  it  was  an  on- 
maaoing  aod  oaeleaa  fotgeiy.   For  the  TOiae,  "  Vic- 
tor in  aonf  a  triynd  bote  ewey,"  it  Ina  bean  attempted 
to  substitute,  "  Virtorin  song  o'er  Homer  the  divine." 
Connected  with  the  same  design  of  making  Homer  aod 
Hesiod  contemporaries,  is  an  imposture  on  n  huge 
acalo,  which  professes  (o  be  an  hisioricnl  accotint  of 
the  contest  between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  which 
appears  to  be  «ected  on  the  above  tradition  as  related 
by  Phitarch ;  fo^  it  ia  endent,  from  a  peaaage  in  the 
woAt  itself,  that  it       not  composed  till  tim  tfano  of 

thn  Kiv.jirror  nndr'iin  As  to  ill'-'  trmlition  of  this  im- 
agiuary  meeting,  tor  which  not  a  sliadow  of  evidence 
appaera  in  Heaiod*a  pern  writings,  Robinson  offers  a 
very  probable  conjecture:  that  it  oririr.s'rd  ?i  roin- 
cidence  between  ihia  passage  of  the  woric  and  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Homer's  hymns,  where  the  writer  sup- 
phwataa  Veniia  to  fiant  him  the  victoiy  in  mom  q>> 
pieadring  eontaM^The  fbtloirinf  acoooat  ia  giftn  ea 
to  the  manner  of  Hesiod's  death  Hesiod  is  said  to 
have  conautted  the  oracle  of  Delnhi  aa  to  his  future 
dMtialef,  and  the  Pythia  directed  mm.  in  reply,  to  shun 
the  grove  of  Nemoan  Jupiter,  since  there  death  n  vaii- 
ed  bun.  There  were  at  Argos  a  temple  and  a  brazen 
atatne  of  Nemean  Jove  ;  and  Hesiod,  believmg  this  to 
be  tbi  fetrt  ajpai,  dtreoted  his  course  to  (Enoii,  a  town 
•r^lMl;  bat  tha  ambicnity  of  the  otaele  bad  do- 
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sacred  to  Nemean  Jupiter.    He  was  hfre  the  pnrst  o! 
two  brothers.    It  happened  that  tbeir  sieter  Utcmena 
waa  tiohted  in  ^  night  time  by  the  peioon  tA»  bad 
accompanied  Hesiod,  and  hmq;  herself  in  consequence 
of  the  outrage.    This  man  they  accordmgly  slew  ; 
and,  suspecting  the  connivance  of  Hesiod,  killed  him 
aiao,  and  tfamr  hia  body  into  the  aea.   The  rourdet 
is  add  to  bare  Yieen  detected  by  the  aagacity  of 
siod's  dog;  by  n  n  r  it  is  related  that  his  corpse  \va«i 
brought  to  the  ahoie  by  a  company  of  dolpbina,  at  lim 
moment  that  the  people  wero  celehiatlng^  the  feetival 
of  Nejilune.   The  body  of  Hesiod  vsras  rccocfniscd,  the 
houses  of  the  murderera  were  razed  to  the  fouDda- 
tk>n,  and  the  murderers  themselves  cast  into  the  see. 
A  n  other  account  atatea  diem  to  have  been  cooonmed  by 
lightning ;  a  third,  to  have  been  oveitilteii  by  a  teaft> 
pest  while  escaping  to  Crete  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  tc 
have  perished  in  the  wreck.    In  truth,  the  summary 
justice  which  these  brothers  executed  on  the  men 
whom  thoy  honestly  supposed  to  bo  the  nccompHce  of 
their  sister's  dishonour,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  call  foi 
miraculous  interference  ;  but  the  faWe  displays  the  s»- 
crcdnesa  attached  by  Grecian  enthonaam  to  the  poet'e 
character.— The  only  works  that  remain  ender  tile  name 
of  Hesiod  are,  1.  'Epya  Kat  ''Hfjira  f  '  Worls  and 
Da>/.f") ;  S.  Otvywia  {A  "  Theogmy'yi  8.  'Atnck 

anJ  I'ivs  *  i'\shich,  according  to  Pausainias,  the  BofO- 
tians  regarded  as  the  only  genuine  production  of  Re* 
siod),  is  BO  entirely  occopied  with  tne  events  of  ceB> 
mon  life,  that  the  author  would  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  poet  by  profession,  as  Homer  waa  described  by  the 
ancients,  but  some  Boeotian  husbandman,  whose  mind 
bad  been  so  forcibly  moved  by  pecoliar  circamatancea 
aa  to  give  a  poetical  tone  to  lae  wbdie  eoaiee  ef  Ua 
thoughts  aiji]  r(  <  Isngs.    The  poem  consists  of  advice 
given  by  Hesiod  to  his  brother  Perses,  on  subjecu  re- 
lating for  the  most  part  to  agriculture  and  the  general 
conduct  of  lifp    Tlie  object  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
poem  is  to  improve  the  character  and  habita  of  Persea, 
to  deter  him  from  seeking  riches  by  litigation,  and  to 
incite  him  to  a  life  of  labovr,  aa  the  only  source  of 
permaiwnt  prosperity.   Mythical  naitatieee,  faUee,  de> 
ri])tions,  »nd  moral  apophthegms,  partly  of  a  |  :  v  r- 
bial  kuHi,  are  iiiseaioualy  choseo  and  combined,  so  as 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  principal  Men.— In  the 
aecond  part  Hesiod  shows  Pcrses  the  suec<*«sion  in 
which  his  labours  must  follow,  if  he  determines  to  lead 
a  life  of  industry.    Bat  as  the  poet's  object  waa  not  to 
deacribe  the  channa  of  a  country  life,  but  to  teach  ail 
the  weahe  of  honeat  gain  which  were  Uien'opca  to  tlm 
Ascman  countryman,  he  next  proceeds,  after  having 
con4)leted  the  subject  of  husbandry,  to  treat  with 
eqabl  detail  that  of  namgntion.    tieie  we  perceive 
how,  in  the  time  of  Hesiod,  (he  Bctotian  farmer  him- 
self shipped  the  overplus  of  his  com  and  wine,  aod 
tranapoTled  it  to  countries  where  these  products  were 
ieaa  abondant.    All  tbeae  procqita  lelatiiw  to  Ike 
worita  of  luduatiy  interropt  somewhat  aodMnly  tbe 
succession  of  econoTr.ici!  z'-^rn  for  the  management  of  a 
family.    The  poet  now  speaks  of  the  time  of  iife  when 
a  man  should  many,  end  how  he  ahould  look  out  for  a 
wife     He  then  psyvccinllv  n^commends  to  all  to  bea- 
in  mind  that  the  immortal  gods  watch  over  the  actioiMi 
of  men ;  in  all  intercourse  with  others  to  keep  the 
tongoa  from  idle  snd  provoking  woido,  aod  lo  preeuve 
a  certain  purity  and  caie  in  thecommoBoat  OLcmiencea 
of  every  day  life.    At  the  same  time,  he  gives  many 
curious  precepts,  which  resemble  sacerdotal  ruleo, 
with  respect  to  the  detmram  to  be  obaerved  in  aeta  «f 
worship,  and  which,  moreover,  hare  much  in  common 
with  the  symbolic  rules  of  the  Pythagoreans,  that  ut- 
cribed  a  deep  and  spiritual  import  to  many  animpor* 
tant  acts  of  ordinary  life.    Of  a  very  aimilar  nature  i» 
the  last  part  of  the  poem,  whidi  tfoala  (riT  the  daye  on 
tiia>ptdigiH.at  iMMiitRt  to  4*  lUa  Ite 
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These  precopta,  which  do  not  relate  to  par-  piter  and  Typboeus,  astoniahAs  the  rcadei  Dy  sudden 
rMWiuof  the  year,  but  to  the  course  of  e«:h  burata  of  enthuaiaam,  for  which  the  prolix  auU  ncrre- 
iMramtk,  are  ezda«iv«fy  of  a  aaiMntitions  charac-  I  leas  narrative  of  the  general  poem  bu  Ultb  |liqiu«d 
ter,  uid  ut  ii  gE«t  pait  ooooeeted  with  the  diArrat  him.  Milton  haa  borrowed  aome  imagea  from  theas 
noniupi  which  were  celebrated  upon  tbeae  daya ;  but  |  descriptiona :  and  the  arming  of  the  Meaaiab  for  battltf" 
oai  iuwwiwige  is  far  too  insufficient  to  explain  them  is  obvioualy  imitated  from  the  magn:fici ni  picture 
il.— Qm  thiag  muai  be  very  eTideiU  to  all  who  read  i  of  Jupiter  aiunmoning  all  the  terrora  of  bit  omnip- 
.     _i        1.  .1...  ._  .  .        it  otenc*  fcr  the  extirpation  of  tlw  Thant.  (fllfeirt 


*i  '*WeriH  ud  Day*,"  that  ia  ila  preaant  itate 

ilwiw  I  wint  of  purpoae  and  of  unity  too  trrcat  to  be 
accounted  tor  otherwiso  than  on  the  aupposiiion  of  Us 
fogneatan  nalare.  Ulrict  «0Midm  IM  moral  and 
tiM  agnoiunl  inatniction  a*  gtsalM ;  the  atory  of 
Ptometfaefla,  and  that  of  the  Five  Agea,  aa  much  al- 
tered from  their  original  Heaiodic  form;  ahd  tSu  di  - 
aavtioB  ti  Winlec  aa  lataat  of  all  (  Ulnch  Guchicklt 
ibr  flUhL  DieHkmut,  vd.  1,  p.  StO.V-Tbe  **TIm< 
ogony"  a  perhaps  the  work  which,  whether  genuine 
ar  aoc,  laoat  ampbatically  expieaaea  the  feeling  which 
iiiilfoaed  to  ham  gifM aa* lo  Uw  Hianiie  school. 
It  eootiau,  aa  its  name  expreaaea,  of  an  account  of  the 
•ngio  of  the  world,  including  the  birth  of  the  gods, 
lOil  malies  use  of  numerous  personificaiion^.  This 
Im  gwaB  law  to  m  theory,  that  the  old  htatonea  of 
MiMB,  Umb  whioh  HMod  dma  without  under* 
ttasdm;  them,  were  in  fact  philopopbica!,  an<^  not 
njtfaological,  apeculationa ;  ao  that  the  names  v/.ui  n  in 
anar  itncs  ware  appliad  to  persons,  had  originally  be- 
bcgad  ooly  to  qualitiea,  attnbutaa,  dec.,  and  that  the 
iareaiar  had  carefully  ezclnded  all  peraonal  agency 
boa  his  system.  Thus  much  we  may  safely  a!^sl'rl 
MipKtiag  lha  **  Thaogooy,"  lhak  it  poiata  oot  one  im- 
pMotftaftm  in  Ormc  dMnetor,  tad  on*  which, 
when  that  character  arrived  at  maturity,  produced  re- 
laita,  of  which  the  Theogouy  is  at  best  but  a  feeble 

Cmti  W»  mean  that  apeculaiiTe  tendtney  which 
at  the  root  of  Greek  philosophy. — Even  as  early  as 
the  ume  of  Pausaniaa  (8,  18,  and  9,  31),  it  was  doubt- 
e<i  Kbeiher  Heaiod  was  actually  the  author  of  this 
poem.  Acooidiog  to  a  learned  G«rinaa  critic,  i(  ia  a 
ifwcws  of  mUm^gty  fomad  by  A*  onion  of  aeranl 
poent*  on  the  same  subject,  and  which  has  been  ef- 
facifid  by  the  aame  copytsta  or  grammarians.    Such  is 
ihaorf  of  HeraMum,  who  has  advanced  thia  by- 
■atheiit  in  a  l«ter  addressed  to  Ugen,  and  which  the 
ktlcf  haa  placed  at  the  head  of  his  edition  of  Homer's 
Hymns.   Hermann  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  seven 
ttmtai  OMdio,  compoaed  of  the  following  ▼araee : 
1ktjb9l,«l  lonaa  1,  SS-S4,  S».n ;  the  ffcond,  of 
«MB  1-4,  11-21  ;  the  third,  of  verses  1,  3,  5-21, 
U4»i  tha  fottrik,  of  verses  1,  68-64,  68-74;  the 
ffik  ef  taraao  1. 6»-«l,  65,  66 ;  in  the  sixlh,  the  6Uth 
■id  6ltt  ver»ei  were  immediately  followed  by  the  67lh ; 
tlw  «T/«it^  gt  verses  1,  94-1U3 — The  Theogony  is 
interesting  -  being  the  most  ancient  monument  that 
m  have  ei  tho^Mk  aajtbology.   When  we  coaaider 
ilae  a  pooa,  ww^no  eonpoaition  of  ancient  tfmea 
so  stamped  with  a  rude  simplicity  of  character.  It 
■  wiihoNit  hMMMoa  order  of  arrangement,  abounda 
with  diy  and  hwiind  detaila,  and  only  by  anatches,  as 
it  were.  liaea  to  anv  extraordinary  elevation  of  fancy. 
It  exhibita  that  erode  irregularity,  and  that  mixture  of 
a»«anr..:i^  and  grandeur,  which  characterize  a  atrong 
hot  oncolttfiiad  gpniua.   Hie  cenaore  of  Qntntilian, 
tint  **  HMMr^My  riaea,  and  a  great  part  of  him  ia 

occupied  in  mere  names,"  is  confcssfdly  merited. 
Gooaiderad,  howam,  as  a  general  critique,  the  ludg- 
■m  whidh  ^oiMlhn  pionoancea  on  Heaiod  is  liable 
10  obf*^tion.  The  sentence  just  qi;oted  refers  plainly 
to  toe  7  heo^jony  alone  :  while  the  foUowinp  seems 
aKiosjveiy  apphcable  to  the  Works  and  Days:  "yet 
IpiidiitflBgiiiatwd  hy  naafid  aodleneaa of  morality,  and 
4HIVBBon^ulo  swoatncaa  of  dictton  and  eipfeaaioii, 
■rilhe  df^fterren  the  palm  in  the  middle  style  of  wri- 
tiaff."  The  B«ttle  of  the  Gods,  however,  cannot 
tl;be 


Hfstod,  p.  16  )— We  have  also,  under  the  name  of 
Hcsiod,  a  fragment  of  a  poem  entitled  the  Hcroogony, 
or  the  gOBOUBgjr  and  hatory  of  the  demi-gods.  To 
this  poem  aome  unknown  ihapsodisl  has  attached  a 
piece  on  the  combat  between  Hercules  and  Cycnus, 
containing  a  description  of  the  hero's  shield  II  is 
from  thia  part  that  the  fragment  in  question  bears  'Jie 
Htlo  of  the  «•  8MeM  of  Hoiealoa**  f  Amrtp  VpaitUwt). 
Modern  critics  think  that  to  the  HeiOOgimy  of  liesiod 
belonged  two  works  which  are  cited  by  the  ancienla, 
the  one  under  the  tKto  of  **  Catalogue  jf  Women** 
(Kara^yof  ywautO¥\  giTtog  the  hiatoiy  of  those 
mortal  fcmalea  who  bad  become  the  mothers  of  demi- 
gods  ;  and  the  other  under  the  title  of  the  "  Grral 
Eoeee'*  {Meya^  'HoZdi),  ao  named  becauao  the  bia- 
tory  of  eaA  female  or  heroine  mentioned  liiefein  con* 
menced  with  the  words  rf,  olrj  (or,  such  as).  Any  in- 
quiry into  the  character  and  extent  of  the  Eoc(t  is  rcn> 
dcrcd  very  difficult  by  the  obscurity  which  resta  apoa 
the  relation  of  ihia  poem  to  the  Catalogue  of  Wbmaa. 
For  this  latter  poem  is  sometimes  atated  to  he  tho 
same  with  the  Eoea'  ;  and,  for  example,  the 


on  Alcmena,  which,  from  ila  b^inning,  amifestW  be> 
longs  to  tho  EooB,  ia  in  the  aeaoKa  to  Heaiod  placed 

in  ttic  fourth  hook  of  the  Catalogue  :  sometimes,  again, 
the  two  poems  are  distinguished,  and  the  statements  of 
the  EocsB  and  ttic  ("atnlogue  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
{Schd.  odApoU.  Rhod.,  2.  181.)   We  are  compelled 
to  suppose,  therefore,  that  originally  the  Eoea;  and 
Catalogue  were  different  in  plan  and  subji  ct.  only  tha 
both  were  eap^cially  dedicated  to  the  celebration  ot 
women  of  the  heroic  age,  and  thattfua  then  caoaed  dM 
compilation  of  a  version,  in  which  both  j)Ocms  were 
moulded  together  into  oue  whole. — Hesiod  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  with  aoBM  .folisms  intermingled. 
Wc  have  scholia  on  his  poems  by  Proclus,  John 
Tzeizcs,  Moschopulus,  and  John  Proiospatharius.  We 
have  to  regret  the  loss' of  the  commentary  ujion  him 
by  Ariatophanea  of  Byzantium. — ^The  latest  and  beat 
editiona  of  Heaiod  are,  that  of  Dindorf,  Lips.,  IttI, 
8vo,  and  that  of  Gottling  (in  the  Bibhothcca  Gra?ra), 
Gotha  el  Erford.,  1831,  8vo     (Muller's  Hist.  Lit. 
Gr.—Libr.  Us.  KnowL,  p.  77,  .iri^'i) 

Hebione,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy, by 
Strymno  (called  also  Placia  or  Lcucippe),  daughter  of 
the  river-god  Scamander.  When  Apollo  tiiid  Nt  jii  ine, 
alter  having  erected  the  walla  of  Troy,  bad  been  refu- 
aed  by  Tjaomedon  the  atipttlated  remuneration,  Apollo 
wreaked  his  vengeance  by  the  infliction  of  a  pcsti- 
lejice  ;  and  Neptune  sent  a  sea-mouslcr  which  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  the  country,  making  ita  appearance  with 
every  full  tide  The  oracle  being  conaulted,  declarMi 
that  there  would  be  no  deliverance  from  these  calami- 
ties, until  Laomedon  should  expose  his  own  daughter 
Heaione  aa  a  prey  to  the  monster.  The  monarch  ac- 
cordingly expoaed  her,  haring  atUchod  her  perM>n  to 
the  rocks  on  the  seashore.  Hercules  while  returning 
in  his  vessel  from  the  Euxine,  with  the  girdle  of  the 
Amazon,  saw  the  princeea  in  thia  aituation,  and  offered 
to  deliver  her  if  Laomedoo  would. ghre  him  the  maree 
which  Jupiter  had  presented  to  TTm  In  eidttnM  far 
his  son  Ganyinodes.  Laomedon  assented,  and  HcrcQ 
lea  alew  the  monater  and  delivered  Heaione ;  but  the 
ftithloM  Trojan  refined  to  keep  hie  word,  and  the  heto 
sailed  awav,  thrcatcninir  to  return  and  make  war  on 


Troy.    Some  time  after  this,  when  Hercules  had  ac- 
the  specimens  of  the  middle  I  compliahed  all  hialaboura,  and  had  also  completed  the 
with  the  eooihat  of  Jn- 1  term  of  hia  wnvitada  with  Omi^Mle,  ho  leaolred  la 
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ute  tus  loog-ihreatened  vengeance  on  Laomedon. 
H«  accomliii^jf  collected  a  fleet  of  eigbtara  fifty- oared 
veaaeU  (Homer,  //.,  5,  641,  says  six),  manned  hy  a  val- 
iant band  of  vulutiteer  wurriurs,  and,  suilai^  tu  Ilium, 
look  tbe  cU)-|  having  been  itowerfullv  aided  bjr  bia  friend 
&  .d  follower  TcltmoD.  Hcwulee  Mew  witli  hi*  uiowa 
Laotnedon  and  all  his  foi>s  except  Podarccs,  who  had 
•dvi»ed  bis  father  to  give  tbe  stipulated  tewiud  to  ibe 
Imio  for  the  destruction  of  tbo  monster.  He  then 
gave  Hedone  to  I'elainon  »»  a  rewara  of  his  valour, 
%nd  allowed  her  to  choose  one  among  the  captives  to 
be  sLi  at  lii)trly.  N\  lu  ii  ^hc  lud  fixed  upon  licr 
brother  Todarcea,  Hercules  replied  that  he  must  first 
b«  made  »  tkve,  and  then  the  night  give  sometbing 
for  him  and  rrdcem  him  She  look  her  golden  veil  on 
her  bead,  anil  with  it  bought  bim,audbeuce  he  vva6  aAer- 
wuni  ticiined  I'ruimus  {rwdlMed)  instead  of  Podarces 
(Swi/t'/oot).  Hcsione  was  taken  to  Greece  by  Tela- 
mon,  where  she  became  tbe  motber  of  Teacer.  (Apol- 
loJ.,  2,  5,  9,  8eqq.—U^%9t  A.—Kogitk^t  Mflhol- 
Ofv,  p.  359,  365.) 

HBtPBtTa,  a  name  applied  by  tbe  poota  U»  luly,  as 
lyinj;  to  the  west  of  Grcecp.  It  is  of  Greek  orij,'iri 
{'EasTtpia),  and  i»  derived  from  iawtpa,  ctemni:," 
90  thai  HcMperU  properly  neaoa  "the  cveumg-land," 
i.  0  ,  the  western  region.  O'irg.,  JEn.,  1,  630. — Id. 
ib  ,  569.— On<i,  Mci.,  2,  458.— Lucan,  1,  224.)  It 
is  also,  though  less  freauently,  applied  to  .Spam,  ly- 
ing  weai  of  Italy,  iiiorat.^  OtL,  1»  36,  i.— Lucoa, 
4,  14.) 

HvspERtnKs.  or  "  the  Western  Maidens,"  three  cel- 
ebrated nymphs,  whose  genealogy  is  ditfereiilly  given 
by  various  writers.  According  to  Hesiod  {Theog., 
215),  they  were  the  daughters  of  Night,  without  a  fa- 
ther. Diodorus,  on  tbe  other  band,  makes  them  to 
have  had  for  their  parents  Atlas  and  Hei^pens  daugh- 
ter of  Heapema  {Jhod.  Sic.,  4,  37),  au  account  wbtcb 
ii  followed  by  Milton  in  hia  Coniua  (v.  981).  Olliera, 
bowe\er,  tu  ss  tiulate  them  to  their  neighbours  the 
Gimas  and  Uur^oiis,  call  the  Htkpendes  the  oflaprtog 
of  Phorcya  and  Ceto.  {8ekd.  ad  Apoll.  Rh.,  4, 1399.) 
Apollonius  gives  their  names  as  ..£gle,  Hespera,  and 
Erytheis  (4,  1427),  while  Apollodorus,  who  increases 
the  nuinla-r  to  four,  calls  them  ^gle,  Erythca,  Hestia, 
and  Aretbuaa.  {ApeiiML,  2,  6,  11.)  Ueaiod  makes 
tboio  to  have  dwdt  beyond  the  bright  oeein,"  op- 
posite to  where  Atlas  atood  supi)orling  the  lir^vcus 
(Theog.,  518),  and  when  Atla«  had  been  (i.\ed  as  ai 
mountain  in  the  ozCiemtty  of  Libya,  the  dwelling  of 
the  Hespcridea  waa  uaoally  placed  in  bis  vicinity, 
though  some  act  it  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
(Apolhnl  ,  I.  r.) — According  to  the  legend,  when  the 
bridal  of  Jupiter  and  Juito  look  place,  tbe  different  dei- 
tje«  came  with  nuptial  preaenta  for  the  latter,  and 
amorip  thf-m  the  goJdt  of  Earlli.  with  branches  hav- 
ing go!(]i  11  iippSes  growing  un  ihcin  ("  Tenant  ventste 
fcremtm  ouTca  maU  cum  ramw."  Hugin.,  Poet. 
Astron.,  2,  3.)  Juno,  greatly  admiring  these,  begged 
of  Earth  to  plant  ihem  in  her  gardens,  which  extended 
as  far  as  Moi-tit  ,\iUs  ("  yuj  crant  tuque  ad  Alfantcm 
monUm."  lij/gm-,  L  c)  Tbe  Hespahdea,  or  daugh- 
lora  of  Atlaa,  were  directed  to  watch  tfaeae  traet ;  but, 
as  they  were  somewhat  r<  ini-^s  in  discharging  tins  duly, 
and  frequently  plucked  oil  ilie  apples  ihemseU  es,  Ju- 
no sent  thitbn  t  lai^  aerpent  to  guard  the  precious 
fruit.  This  monster  was  the  offi>pruig  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna,  and  had  a  hundred  heads,  so  that  it  never 
slept  {Hy^'tn  ,  I.  c  )  According  to  Pisandcr.  the 
name  of  the  reptile  waa  Ladoa.  {SckoL  ad  ApoU- 
Rk.,  4,  1396.)--One  of  the  Uaka  impoaed  upon  Her- 
cules by  Eurystheus  was  to  bring  him  ^omc  of  this 
golden  fruit.  On  his  way  in  aucst  of  it,  Hercules 
came  to  the  river  Eridanus,  ana  to  the  nymphs,  the 
Jeoghtera  of  Jopitcr  and  Thamia,  and  toouircd  of 
<liam  where  Um  epplea  worn  to  bo  obtained.  Tber 
4ifBcted  bim  to  Nerena,  whom  ho  fohnd  aaloap  i  and, 


in  spite  of  his  numerous  changes  of  form,  be  bowf 
and  ImUI  bim  last  ontil  he  had  meouooed  vImio  the 

f olden  applca  were.  HaTing  obtaiDed  thia  infomatw^ 
lercuks  went  on  to  TartessuH,  and,  cros-::  r  (  .er  10 
Libya,  proceeded  on  hta  way  uaul  be  came  to  Imaai^ 
neor  the  lako  THloiua,  whwo  Antana  leigoed.  Af- 
ter destroying  this  opponent  (rid  Anlsru'>  nr  v!>ired 
Egypt,  and  slew  Buairis,  tbe  monarch  oi  lUai  land. 
I  (Vtd.  Busiris.t  He  then  roamed  through  Arabia,  and 
alter  t  hi'<  over  the  moontaius  of  Libya,  wbich  bodtaced 
of  xa.d^c  ueasta.  Reaching  then  the  oaatom  eoona 
of  the  ocean,  he  was  accommodated,  as  iii  the  adven- 
ture againat  Geryoo,  with  tbe  radiant  cup  of  tbe  Urn 
god,  ui  whieh  ho  eraaacd  to  tbe  opposite  aide.  H« 
now  came  to  where  Prometheus  lav  rh-irned,  and, 
moved  by  bia  entreaties,  ahot  tbe  bird  ttiat  preyed 
upon  bia  liver.  Proroetbeoa,  out  of  gratitude,  waniad 
bun  not  to  so  himself  to  uke  tbe  golden  apples,  but  to 
send  Atlas  for  them,  and,  in  tbe  mean  time,  to  suppoit 
the  heavcti^  m  hi?  t.lcad  The  hero  did  as  desircJ, 
and  Atiaa,  at  hia  request,  went  and  obtained  three  af- 
files from  tbe  Heopmdea ;  hot  he  aaid  he  wowhl  tab 
them  himself  to  Eurystheus,  and  that  Herculet>  tmiilA 
continue  to  support  tbe  heavens.  At  the  suggcMtoe 
of  Prometheus,  tbe  hero  feigned  easent,  but  begged 
Atlas  to  bold  the  heavens  again  until  b^  bad  made  a 
pad  (airetpav)  to  put  on  bia  bead.  Atlas  threw  down 
ihe  apples  and  re:iumed  his  burden,  ami  Hercules 
picked  tbem  up  and  went  bia  way.  {Pktrtejfd^  ap 
SM.,  t.  «d — AfeiULri-  «•)  AnoUMT  aeeo>mit,  how- 
ever, made  Hercules  to  have  kUled  the  s^rrpeni.  atiA 
Ui  have  taken  tbe  apples  himself.  {Eyrtp.,  iitn. 
Fur.,  394.,  trqq — ApoUod,,  L  €.)  The  hero  brought 
the  apples  to  Kiirystheus,  who  returned  tbem  to  bun. 
and  he  then  gave  them  to  Minerva,  'llio  goddes* 
carried  tbem  back  to  the  garden  of  the  Hespindt;. 
(ApeiUd.,  I.  c—KagktUf'M  Mythology,  p.  361, 
tf^.)— The  eiplanatioD  given  to  tma  fable  by  aoma 
of  the  pragmatisers  is  dull  enough  :  the  He>f  cndc», 
say  they,  were  the  dai^^tera  of  Hesperus,  a  jViiiesian, 
who  dwelt  in  Carta.  Tbia  Heaperua  bad  sheep  wi4 
very  fine  fl;  i  and  so  remarkably  btaultful  i.i  every 
respect  thai  mey  were  called,  by  a  hgure  of  speecii, 
"golden.^^  Hercules,  having  chanced  to  es]^  these 
TiUoabla  animaia,  aa  they  wore  feodtqf  on  eoo  ocot' 
akm  near  the  chore,  under  the  cere  of  •  abepbeid 

named  iVit  o  (J/mjawi',  "  a  (Ir  jvc  tbem  on  k>oard 

of  bis  ship,  along  with  their  ke«{>er,  Hesperus  being 
dead  at  the  time,  and  hia  daughtera  inlin-itit^  hi*  po»> 
sessions     Now,  continue  th^se  cxfxnindcr*.  since  the 
same  word  in  Greek  (u^^-o)  means  both  "skap"  axid 
"  applet,"  the  fable  of  the  golden  fruit  eveotoally  took 
its  rise !   {P^apkat.,  c.  19  — Compare  Farra,  JL 
2, 1,  B.—JHoi.  Stc,  4, 27.)— Biipuis  wbomakea  He^ 
cules  to  have  !  <      the  .Snn.  and  refers  Li*  iwxUc  la- 
bours tu  the  pas&agc  of  that  luminary  through  tbe  sigsa 
of  the  zodiac,  explains  tbe  fable  of  the  Heaperidoaaa 
follows.    In  the  twelfth  month,  malcin^  the  first  coin- 
cide with  IjCo,  the  %un  enters  the  sign  Canctr  At 
thia  period  the  constellation  of  Hercotaa  lugentculoi 
deacenda  towarda  tbe  western  regions,  called  Ueq>e> 
ria.  followed  by  the  peJar  dragon,  the  guardian  of  tbe 
8pple!^  of  the  Hesperide-i.     On  the  celestial  !-p"'ierf 
Hercules  tramples  the  draeon  under  foot,  which  fails 
towarda  him  as  it  sets.    Hence  the  fiMe.  (Compare 
remarks  under  the  article  Hercules      Tbe  psrt'e ns  of 
(lie  llesperidcs  are  placed  by  those  geograpbK<il  wn- 
ter^i  who  seek  to  convert  a  fable  into  reality,  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  tbe  ancient  Berenice,  now  Bengasi, 
in  Cyrena'tiea,  on  the  Mediterranean  coaat  of  Africa 
A  modern  travi  II<  r.  Captain  Beechev,  has  [jivcn  liS 
some  curious  information  on  this  point.    He  remarks 
(p.  316,  aeqq.),  that  some  very  aingular  pita  or  ehaana, 
of  natural  formstion.  were  discovered  by  him  in  the 
neitflibouriiood  of  Brngati.    "  Tlwy  cooaist  of  a  loToi 
aoilMB  of  oacoUoiit  Mil,  oefwil  haadnd  Ihit  ii»  «s- 
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tent,  eacloMl  vilhlr.  ste«p,  aod,  for  llwmott  part,  pei^  { 

peinixulir,  jL'c*  of  solid  rock,  rising  soinelimcs  to  a 
amtgtii  ut  taiy  ur  seventy  feet,  or  more,  before  they 
rt»ch  the  lerel  of  the  plain  in  which  tbey  are  tilintM. 
Ttc        s:  '.'tif  bottom  of  these  chasms  appears  to 
hive  Ilc:i  '.susiitd  down  from  ibc  plain  above  by  ihc 
heary  raios,  and  ia  frequetilly  cultivated  by  the  Arabs ; 
•D  i^t  a  peraoQ,  io  walking  over  tba  couotiy  where 
Acy  flziat,  eomct  suddenly  upon  a  beaotifvl  orchard 
org»rijt;i.  Mcioiiung  in  ^*ec^t't,  and  in  the  grtatfst  lux- 
■nauce.  at  a  considerable  depth  beneath  his  iVet,  und 
dafcaded  OB  til  aidea  by  walls  of  solid  rock.  >-u  a»  to 
he  at  first  sight  apparently  inaccessible.    Tlie  cfTecl 
of  thfcse  secluded  Uulc  sjjots,  prottcleJ,  as  it  were,  from 
the  intrusion  of  mankind,  by  itie  steepness  and  depth 
of  the  bamen  which  enclose  tbem,  ia  aiqgulac  aod 
pleuiog  ia  tb«  extreme  ;  they  icnuMed  u  of  sonw 
of  tho-.'  sfcIuJcd  rtirodts  which  we  read  of  in  fairy 
kgeiid^  or  tales.    It  w<u>  impossible  to  walk  along  the 
Mf*  of  thtse  precipices,  loolting  everywhere  for  some 
fir.  !( ?5  abrujit  l!ian  iht;  rest,  by  which  we  might  dc- 
sci-uti  aao  ihe  gardens  beneath,  without  caUtiiig  to 
mind  the  description  given  by  Scylax  of  the  far-famed 
gudena  of  the  Hcapendea."— >Ii  baa  been  aopooced  by 
Many,  and  nmong  the  reat  by  GoeaeUin  and  Paeho, 
that  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  ancients  wert?  no- 
thing more  than  some  of  those  verdant  caves  which 
stud  the  Libyao  desert,  and  which,  from  their  con- 
efilini  ^r.d  Iiijccc  ssihle  position,  their  unknown  origin, 
and  their  sinking  conir^sl  to  the  surrounding  waste, 
WijAt  well  suggest  the  idea  of  a  terrestrial  paradise, 
ind  bcoooM  the  ^pes  of  the  still  falter  creations  of 
poetie  fable.    Possibly,  therefore,  supposing  the  fable 
to  rest  ou  a  real  basis,  ibc  fir.^t  of  iheso  Elysian  grovfs 
any  have  been  at  the  extremity  of  Cyreoaica  mentioned 
by  Beeehey*  sad  the  original  idee  of  the  legend  may 
h%ri-  bcfn  taken  from  a  si!^t":MiHan  garden  of  the 
iiAivt  description. — The  gardt;n  of  this  Hesperides  is 
suied  by  Scylax  (p.  46)  to  have  been  an  enclosed  spot 
«f  ten  audio  each  way,  tilled  with  thicUy«plaoted  frutt- 
treca  of  varioos  kinds,  and  inacceeaible  on  all  aides. 
It  was  situated  at  six  hundred  and  iwcnly  stadia  (fifty 
geographical  miles)  from  the  port  of  Uarce  ;  and  this 
agrees  pteeisely  with  that  of  the  place  described  by 
Captain  !i«cchcv  from  Ptolcmala.    The  testimony  of 
Plitiy      5)  is  v«ry  decided  in  fixiiii?  the  sili:  of  the 
Hefiwrides  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Berenice.    "  Not 
fitt  uofs  the  city"  (Berenice),  "  is  the  rim  Lethon, 
•od  the  sacred  grove  where  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
f^r.iii  are  *iici  to  be  silualcd.    We  do  not  mean,'' 
temaika  Cepuia  B.,  "  to  point  out  any  one  of  tbeae 
aiblMnaeao  gardens  as  that  which  is  deoeiibed  in  iho 
passage  above  -juottd  from  Scylax;  for  wc  know  of 
BO  one  wbich  will  correspond,  in  point  of  extent,  to 
i»  prdea  which  that  author  has  mentioned.  All 
ikaoe  which  wo  saw  were  considerably  less  than  the 
fifth  <rf  a  mile  io  diameter  (the  measurement  given  by 
Scylii)  ;  iui  the  phcis  of  this  nature  which  would 
best  afree  with  the  dimensions,  are  now  fiUed  with 
water  MttnuAf  ftesh  to  be  drinkaUe,  ud  take  the 
form  of  reraantic  little-  lakr  s.    Scarcely  any  two  of  the 
^ardeos  we  met  with  were,  however,  of  the  same  depth 
or  otztoaC;  nAw*  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that, 
because  we  aair  none  which  were  large  enough  to  be 
fixed  upon  for  the  garden  of  the  Hesperidcs,  there  is 
therefore  no  place  of  the  dimensions  required  ;  par- 
tknkrljr  as  the  mgulsr  formation  alluded  to  conlinoea 
••  tfa*  loot  of  die  Cyrenue  chain,  which  io  foorteen 
■iles  distant  in  the  nearest  parts  from  Berenice." 
(Compare  Edtnk  Rev.,  n.  95,  p.  228.) 

UstPKaiDCM  Ivf^i  i..*.  are  generally  thought  to  cor- 
tcspocd  with  the  Ctipc  dc  VliiI  islands;  but,  as  these 
are  lou  far  from  the  cua*t,  ibej  possibly  may  have  been 
ntaer  the  small  islands  called  Bimgot,  lying  a  little 
above  &ar«  Lemu,  In  these,  some  place  the  gar- 
lnn«r  Ibi  HoqiindoB,  wUdi  otheio  wilt  hovo  to  bo 
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on  the  Continent.  Contalt  remarks  under  the  pes 

ceding  article. 

HaspBRis,  L  daughter  of  Hesperus  She  uiarrted 
Atlas,  her  fathm*i  brother,  and  became  mother  of  tht 
Hesperidcs,  according  to  one  legend.  {Diod  Sic,  4, 
27.) — II.  A  city  of  Cyrenaica.   {Vul.  Bercntcu  IX.) 

HbsperIum  Coknu  l'E.o7TiM0v  Ktooi),  apromorlory 
on  the  weatem  coast  of  Africa ;  accoiding  to  Manr.eii 
the  present  Gape  Verd.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  peri 
plus  of  Hanno.  Rcnncll,  however,  makes  the  Westen 
Horn  to  have  been  a  bay  and  not  a  promontory,  and 
identi6cs  it  with  tbo  modem  bay  or  gulf  of  bu$ag6. 
(Manncrt.  Gco^  ,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  631.— JSswmJI; 
(JcDgr.  t)/  Haud.,  vol.  2,  p.  424.) 

HkspkrIcs  Si.NUB,  a  bay  on  the  western  coast  ol 
Africa,  and  now  the  bay  or  gulf  ol  Biuago.  i^onsuk 
preceding  article. 

HKSPeRUis,  I.  son  of  lapetus  and  Asia,  :uul  i  rother 
of  Atlas.  He  became  the  father  ot  Htspcri^,  wiio 
raairied  her  unclo  Atlae,  from  which  union,  according 
to  one  account,  sprang  the  Hesperidcs.  Hf.-ipf  riis, 
like  Atlas,  was  fabled  by  some  to  have  been  a  j^rcat 
astronomer,  and  when  ascending  Moniit  Atlas,  on  ono 
occasion,  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  his  obaonratione, 
was  Mown  away  by  a  tempest  and  no  more  seen. 
Uivine  honour.-*  were  accordingly  rendered  to  him,  and 
the  evening  star  was  called  after  his  name.  (ihod. 
Sic.,  3,  60.)  By  some  he  is  termed  the  son  of  At* 
las,  as,  for  example,  by  Diodor  is  :n  the  passage  just 
cited  ;  and  yet  the  6ainc  writer,  w  itii  the  contradiction 
that  usually  marks  ancient  fables,  elsewhere  calls  bin 
the  brother  of  Atlas  (4»  27.>— Consult  WcMBtUMg^  td 
Diod.  Sic.,  3,  59). ~> Another  version  of  the  story 
makes  Hesperus  to  have  been  the  t(on  of  .\iirora  and 
Cephalus,  and  so  remarkable  for  beauty  as  to  have 
contested  the  palm  with  Venue,  from  which  circiim* 
stance  the  beautiful  star  of  eve  was  called  afinr  him, 
and  the  name  of  Venus  was  also  gueu  to  the  same 
planet.  (Hygin.,  Poet.Af9lnn.f%,  42. — Eratosth.,  Co> 
Uut.t  c.  44.)h-II.  A  name  given  to  tho  star  of  ovsii> 
ing.  (Consult  preceding  article  )  Tho  same  planeCt 
when  it  appeared  a.s  the  morning  star,  was  called  Phot' 
phorus  {'ttuo^opof)  and  Luctfer,  both  appella(iiHi» 
meaning  *<  the  boarsr  of  light.'*  (//y^tn.,  I.  c— Go* 
full.,  62.  31,  seqi/  ^SciT.,  ad  Virp  ,  ''.Vor^/.,  1,  2.')0  — 
Id.,  ad  Kir^.,it«.,8,  530. — Munckcr,  ad  HygUi.,Jai., 
65. — Van  Slavtrcn,  ad  euni.  Uk.)  Pythagorss  is  Mid 
to  have  first  pointed  out  the  identity  of  Hesperus  and. 
Lucifer.  (Menag.,  ad  Diog.  LaerL,  8.  14.>— Radlofl 
has  written  a  curious  work  on  the  planets  H(  i  >  rll^  and 
Pbaetboo,  and  on  their  having  been  reapeciively  ahai' 
terei  by  coming  in  collision  with  some  comet  or  otbar 
heavenly  body.  He  makes  the  present  jilai  ft  Vtnns 
to  be  but  a  portion  of  the  original  star,  and  among 
Other  leamod  and  curious  arguments  in  support  of  bis 
singular  position,  refers  to  tho  well-known  passsfO  of 
Scripture  as  illustrating  the  trsdition  of  the  great 
event;  "How  art  thou  falkn,  Tm  ,fi  r,  r-'.M  .if  lIio 
morning !"  {Radlojf,  jSertrummcruug  dcr  grottt* 
Planeten  Utnenu  wid  Phaelkon,  Berlin,  1823.) 

HESLf,  a  deity  among  tho  Gauls,  the  samr  as  the 
Mars  of  ihts  Romans.  {Lucan,  1,  445.)  Laciantiua 
(Dir.  Iiut ,  1,  21)  writes  the  name  Htusut.  Com- 
pare the  Hu-Cadam  ("  Ho  the  powerfol")  in  tho  tn*. 
ditions  and  balUds  of  the  Wdsh.  The  god  Heooa  or 
Heusus,  111  the  polytheism  of  Gaul,  was  ;  :  'mI  Iv  an 
intercalation  of  the  Druids.  (Consult  remarks  under 
the  artido  Gallia,  p.  634,  col.  2.) 

HesychIus,  I.  an  Egyptian  bi-^'^oji,  ir.nntionrd  by 
St.  Jerome  as  liavtng  published  acnticui  iduion  ot  toe 
Scptuagint  in  tbo  third  century.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  churches  of  this  country  ;  and  Jerome  usuaUjv 
cites  It  under  tho  title  of  Ezemj^nr  Alexttmirhmm,'— 
II.  A  lexicographer  of  .Mciandrea,  who  lived,  i:  oru^ 
ing  to  the  common  opinion,  towards  the  close  of  tW 
foorth  conturr.  Tho  qocslioiD  ititt  remains  uudocidod> 
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frhetber  iho  glossary  which  has  reached  us  under  the 
name  of  this  wntcr  be  really  his,  or  whether  it  be  not 
merely  an  abridgment  of  his  work.  What  has  inclined 
■ome  to  favour  the  latter  opinion  is  the  circumstance 
of  the  citations  beine:  omitted.  Others  think,  and  with 
•omo  appearance  of  reason,  that  this  lexicon  was  ori- 
ginally a  small  volume,  and  that  the  numerous  biblical 
gloMM  which  arc  at  present  found  in  it  have  been  in- 
tercalated by  (he  copvists,  who  have  taken  the  remarks 
made  in  the  margin  by  the  possessors  of  manuscripts 
for  port  ons  of  the  text  itself.  However  lliia  may  be, 
the  work  of  Hesychius  is  very  important  towards  ac- 
quiring a  full  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  It 
bat  presen'cd  for  us  a  largo  number  of  passages  from 
poets,  orators,  historians,  and  physicians,  whose  works 
are  lost.  Hesychius  explains,  moreover,  various  words 
that  depart  from  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  as  well  as  terms  used  in  sacrifices,  gymnastic 
encounters,  dec.  And  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  text  is  in  a  most  corrupt  state,  and  that  when 
lie  is  a  solitary  witness  his  testimony  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived with  caution.  f3ft«r.  Crit.,  vol.  1,  p.  503.) 
The  work,  in  fact,  has  all  the  appearance  of  rough 
notes,  put  down  in  the  course  of  reading,  rather  than 
of  a  finished  production.  It  was  not  known  until  the 
sixteenth  century.  Only  one  MS  ,  in  the  library  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  is  said  to  be  preserved,  and  that 
IS  full  of  abbreviations,  and  has  many  erasures ;  which 
accounts  for  the  great  corruption  of  the  text,  in  spite 
of  the  labours  of  many  able  editors.  It  appears,  bow- 
ever,  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  existed  a 
•econd  manuscript  in  the  Florence  library.  {Ef>ert*» 
Bibliogr.  Lexicon,  vol.  1,  p.  772.)— The  best  edition 
of  Hesychius  is  that  of  Albcrti,  completed  by  Ruhn- 
ken.  Liigd.  Bat.,  1746-1776,  2  vols.  fol.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  Albcrti  could  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  valuable  MS  notes  of  Benlley  on  this  lexi- 
cographer.— The  editio  princeps of  Hesychius  was  pub- 
lished by  the  elder  Aldus,  Venice,  15H,  fol.,  under  the 
care  of  Marcus  Musurus.  The  manuscript  followed  was 
the  Venice  one.  This,  however,  being,  as  wc  have  al- 
ready remarked,  very  difficult  to  decipher,  and  in  other 
respects  extremely  inaccurate,  Musurus  look  great 
pains  to  correct  and  restore  it.  This  is  often  done 
with  intelligence  and  success ;  but  often  n\*o  he  de- 
ceives himself  in  his  corrections,  and  in  general  treats 
his  original  in  too  arbitrary  a  manner.  Schow,  of  Co- 
penhagen, being  at  Venice,  collated  the  manuscript 
with  the  edition  of  Albcrti.  and  took  note  of  all  the 
variations.  He  published  this  collation  at  Lcipsic, 
1792,  8vo,  under  the  title.  •*  Hesyehti  Lexicon  ex  cod. 
Ma.  btbliothecet  S.  Marei  resdtutum,  et  ab  omnibus 
Muturi  correctionibus  repurgatum.''^  By  the  help  of 
this  volume,  the  possessor  of  any  edition  of  Hesychius, 
for  they  arc  all  based  u[)on  this  manuscript,  can  make 
the  necessary  corrections.  The  glosses,  taken  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  are  found  in  Hesychius,  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  J.  C.  G.  Ernesli.  L}ps.,  1785, 
8vo  We  may  regard  as  the  second  volume  of  this 
production  the  work  published  by  Emesti  in  1786, 
8vo,  under  the  title,  *•  Suida  et  Phavorini  Olossa  »a- 
era,"  in  which  are  found  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
glosses  of  Hesychius,  forgotten  in  the  first  volume. 
To  this  may  be  joined  the  work  of  Schlcusner,  Ob- 
$ervat  in  Suid.  et  Hexych  ,  Wittemb  ,  1810.  4to. 
Among  the  subsidiary  works  that  illustrate  Hesychius, 
may  be  mentioned  Toup's  Emendations  (Toupii  Emcn- 
dationet  in  Suidam  et  Hexychium,  Ozon  ,  1790,  4 
vols.  8vo),  and  the  Dissertation  of  llankc  {De  Lexici 
Hesyehtani  vera  origine  et  genuina  forma  comtnen- 
tmtio,  Lip*..  1831,  8vo).— III.  A  native  of  Milolus. 
•nmamed,  by  reason  of  the  office  with  which  he  was 
invested,  ///liJi/n*  ("  Illustrious").  He  is  supposed  to 
have  hved  under  the  empo»ors  Justin  and  Justinian,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  chronicle  {'XnroptKov  wf  kv  tTvv6\l>ei 
aoCfiiK'K  laropioi),  from  Belus  king  of  Assyria  lo  the 


end  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.  This  work,  tm- 
bracing  the  history  of  1190  years,  was  divided  uiloiii 
sections  or  epochs  (r^ij/iara),  vix.,  I.  Events  %nt» 
rior  to  the  Trojan  wax.  2.  From  this  latter  period  to 
the  building  of  Rome.  3.  From  the  buildiogof  Rome 
to  tho  abolition  of  royalty  in  that  city.  4.  Prom  tht 
latter  period  to  the  death  of  Julius  Cxsar.  5.  Fno 
tho  death  of  Coiaar  to  the  reign  of  Consttntine  tht 
Great.  6.  From  tho  latter  period  to  the  death  of  At' 
astasius  I.  The  last  section,  of  which  we  have  a  val- 
uable fragment  remaining,  entitled  Uarpia  Kuvorgtrt' 
vov»r(5?.f  wf  ("  Of  the  origin  of  Constantinople" ),  tensd 
as  an  aid  to  George  Codinus  in  his  description  of  thu 
city.  Hesychius  also  composed  Memoirs  on  the  tcip 
of  Justinian  the  elder  ('EWpa  ^i6AjO(,  h  q  vcpUj^tm 
Tu  'lovarivov  npaxOevra).  This  work  has  eDtirtW  pu- 
ishcd.  The  fragment  of  Hesychius,  mentioned  ibou, 
has  been  published  under  the  name  of  Codinat  by 
Douza,  Hcide.lb.,  1596,  8vo.  Heavchiut  also  wioto 
an  Onomasticon,  or  Table  of  Men  distinguished  io  tbo 
various  branches  of  knowledge  (Jltvof  rCiv  Iv  ::<uitif 
ovopaaruv),  of  which  Suidas  professes  to  blvu  kuilcd 
himself.  We  have  likewise,  under  the  name  of  Heij- 
chius,  a  small  work  entitled  Ilept  ruv  9<u6ti^  i!ia^«^- 
^uvTtjv  ao^uv,  "  Of  Philosophers  celebrated  for  theit 
learning."  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  cattiets 
compilation  either  from  Diogenea  Laertius,  or  from  (ht 
lost  Onomasticon  of  the  writer  whom  we  are  at  prcKiil 
considering.  It  contains,  however,  some  things  uludi 
are  not  found  elsewhere,  and  this  serves  to  stamp  a 
certain  value  on  the  work,  llie  latest  and  best  cdt- 
tion  of  these  two  works  it  that  of  Orelliui,  Ltpt ,  18tO, 
8vo.  —  IV.  A  native  of  Jerusalem,  who  died  about 
428  A.D.  He  was  a  priest,  and  wrote  an  ccclcsiutt- 
cal  nistory,  which  is  lost. — V.  This  name  was  alit 
borne  by  many  other  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  an 
reckoned  several  martyrs.  (Consult  Fabnaut,  BM. 
Grax.,  lib.  5,  c.  6,  and  the  Prolegomena  to  .\lberti'i 
edition  of  tho  Lexicon  of  Hesychius.) 

HktkurIa  (more  commonly  EtrukIa).  a  celebra- 
ted country  of  Italy,  lying  to  the  west  and  noitbof  tbi 
Tiber.  Of  all  the  nations  of  Italy,  none  appear  to 
have  such  claims  on  our  notice  as  that  of  the  Etn- 
riant.  The  origin  of  this  nation,  however,  was  in- 
volved in  a  degree  of  uncertainty  at  the  tinewbca 
the  earliest  of  our  ancient  historians  wrote,  whiek 
was  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  cODstdenog  tlwii 
extended  dominion,  their  immemorial  posaessioi  of 
an  alphabet,  the  existence  among  them  of  a  meet 
dotal  caate,  and  their  acknowlidged  supenoritj  in 
civilization  to  alt  their  European  conieniporane*  ex 
ccpt  the  Greeks.  Their  subscc^uent  hislorr  i»  chif<« 
known  from  their  connexion  with  other  naliom;  foc, 
never  having  cultivated  their  language  sou  to  attain 
to  the  possession  of  a  literature,  their  writing*  have 
long  since  perished  ;  and  what  they  recordefl  on  bran 
or  marble  is  for  less  intelligible  than  the  hicrofflypJuej 
of  Eg)pl.    Even  in  ancient  times  it  wm  a  ouputed 

Question  whether  the  Etrurians  were  PeUagi  fwn 
ireece,  or  Lydians  from  Asia,  or  indigenous  in  Ii»'y- 
According  to'  Herodotus  (1,  91),  the  Lvduns  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  parent  stock  of  the  Etrunan  na- 
tion. The  former  had  a  tradition  among  tbrm,  ihiti 
great  famine  arose  in  I.ydia  during  the  rcign  of  AiJ»i 
one  of  their  earliest  kings.  When  it  hsd  U»l« 
several  years,  it  was  at  length  determined  ihtJ  tbt 
nation  should  divide  itself  into  two  parts,  under  the 
respective  command  of  Lydus  and  Tynhcnus,  l"" 
sons  of  Alys,  one  of  which  was  to  roipraie,  and  ibe 
other  to  remain  in  Lydia.  It  fell  to  the  lotolTvt 
rhcnus  to  abandon  I.ydia  with  the  people  under  b» 
charge.  He  accordingly  equipped  a  Heet  at  Smyrna, 
and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  country  to  settle  in  ;  when, 
after  passing  by  various  countries  and  nation*,  W 
finallv  arrived  among  the  Umbri,  in  Italy,  wbrre  hs 
founded  sovcnti  cities,  which  the  people,  who,  frua 
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Imn  were  ulled  Tyrrhenians,  occupied  vplo  the  time 
cl  HandeU)*.  If  we  divest  ihe  Lv^iuk  tradition  of 
MOM  MtMBau  cireumstaoces  which  are  attached  to 
it,  p*rt:ca!arly  '.hose  that  relate  to  the  famine,  which 
BM}'  bt  iviiy  cbAtgeii  to  Oriental  h)'(ieri>oie,  there  still 
leaaiiM  the  record  of  an  important  event,  which,  con- 
•dcnog  the  character  of  the  historian  who  haa  handed 
it  doM-o  to  us,  and  the  geographical  infonnation  h» 
iscd,  is  ceriairily  cnlilfed  to  our  attention  if  it 
>  ooi  recomateod  itaclf  to  our  belief.    The  arcat- 
Mt  ugamntf  boerever,  in  Uwat  of  this  trMUlion, 
■Mt  he  a.Uowrd  to  consiat  in  the  weight  of  testimony 
which  can  be  collected  in  aopport  of  it  from  the  wri- 
l«s  of  matgnlf,  mfUHtkHf  ueae  of  Rone,  who,  with 
km  nceptiaa^  seam  to  cqb^  in  admitting  the  fact 
•f  tlM  Ljdiaa  colony.   (Comult  Virfr.,  JEn.,  8.  479, 
U  fOMt.—CntuU.,  31,  \3.—IIoral.,  Sat  ,  1,  Cy  —  Slat. 

1.  S.— J^.  4k4.-r'Sf«<c,  ad  Uelv.—Justm,  20. 
|.— FsH  MUac,  9,4.— PbU.,  Vit.  Rom.—Pliny,S,  6.) 
^^trabo,  who  h«s  cnt(  r  1  t  My  into  the  disciis- 

iMD  of  the  1  r  I'  ,1.111  origLQ,  does  not  seem  to  enter- 
tain any  doubi  ot  the  event  which  we  are  now  con- 
wimia§,  ud  be  quotes  Anticlidea,  an  historian  of 
MM  aathoritj,  who  reporu  that  the  first  Pda.sgi 
Mttled  in  the  isUnds  of  Imbros  and  Lcmnos,  and  that 
•oroe  of  them  aaded  with  Tyrthenas,  the  sou  of  Al>s, 
!•  luiy.  (StmAev  SI9.)  n  abort,  the  piesnmption 
woold  afftf-ar  *o  strong  in  favour  of  this  popular  ac- 
couat  of  t.lc  origin  of  the  Tyrrheni,  that  we  might 
onaidor  the  question  to  be  decided,  weQB  l^oi  our  at- 
leMKM  called  to  the  opposite  side  by  aom^  t^reiahty  ob- 
)actioos,  advanced  long  since  by  Dionysius  of  Haltcar- 
iia.v«u>,  and  farther  strongly  urtred  by  some  modern 
CDttca  o(  great  reputation  aod  learning.  Dionysius 
■MM  lo  Maud  lion*  atnong  the  writers  of  antiquity 
u  :LVj,lu]aliDg  the  facts  recorded  by  Herodotus  ;  and 
though  his  own  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Tyr- 
AniaM  ia  evidooUy  inconsistent  ana  ansatisfactory, 
tfffl  it  most  be  owned  that  his  arguments  tend  greatly 
In  discredit  the  colony  of  the  Lydian  Tyrrhenus.  He 
■laiataias,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  i»  fabulous,  from 
ika  mIoiico  on  so  important  an  event  of  Xauthus  the 
HalBriaa  of  Lydia,  •  writer  of  gnat  lesetrch  and  au- 

<.:.-^\\.  I  !  rtiOn  ancient  than  Herodotus.  Xanthoa 
•ctooww  cuges  n  j  T.vdian  prince  of  the  name  of  Tyr- 

S;  the  sons  of  Atyai  according  lo  him,  were  Ly- 
1  Toryfana,  who  both  requined  in  Asia.  Again, 
iiis  asserts  that  there  was  no  resemblance  to 
be  d»»coiLre«J  tuiitr  m  the  religion,  customs,  or  lan- 
of  Ibo  IM4  TMcao*  >       l^tly,  from 

lo  w  obnenwd  in  Uw  various  atalo- 
menu  of  the  genealogy  of  Tvrrhenus  and  the  period 
affile  l^ralion,  he  feels  juatifud  in  rejecting  that 
MMI  W  n  mere  Action.  (.Inr /^om.,  1,30.)  The 
adrocates  of  Hesadetus,  however,  have  not  been  in- 
timdatbd  by  these  argamenta,  but  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  tbrii  iniijfiBcicncy  Among  these  may  be 
M^Moed  Hyc^W  {de  priwi*  Italia  coUmi*,  c.  6) ; 
fiibH  C^wlwhBd  (Cemcxien  of  the  Grtdt  tmi  Ro- 
mum  Amifnihtt.  Trart.  7,  c  2) ;  Dempster  {Etrur. 
Etfd.,  1,4);  Luchu  (Hut.  d' Herod.,  vol.  I,  p.)  ; 
aad  Lanxi  (AlVfBih  dec.,  vol  2,  p.  102).  On  the 
thnr  band,  niB  Miaooa  advanced  by  the  Greek  histo- 
rian have  apfoawd convincing  to  some  eminent  critics, 
such  it*  riuvefios  (//oi.  Aaitq  ,  vol.  1.  lib.  1.  c.  1)  ; 
Frorei  (,M*m.  i|£4(f4.,  voL  18,  p.  97)  ;  and  Heyne 
iCtmmrmt.^  4a.  Hn,  Soe.  Gott.,  vol.  8.  p.  39) ;  who 
besides,  added  other  objection to  those  already 
At  length,  io  1U26,  tliu  .\cademy  of  Sciences 
hf  poopoaiog  the  Etruscans  as  the  subject  of 
•  priz4>  essey,  showea  their  opinion  that  the  time  was 
•ome  when  the  scattered  notices  of  the  ancient  writers 
•houki  be  conibined  with  the  discoveries  in  Etruscan 
vbicb  tho  iMt  century  broui^t  to  ligbt,  aod 
'  mill  Mjpnnted  fnn  ibn  nans  oTeoolaiF 
ibeoriet  hwnntf  «Aicb  MeeMMV*  wdUn  Ind 
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buried  it.  Professor  K  O.  \fullcr,  whose  essay  ot> 
tained  the  prize,  had  already  distinguished  himself  by 
his  Orchtmentu  und  die  Mirtyer  ("  Orchomenua  and 
thcMinyans"),  and  /)oncr("  The  Dorians"),  two  works 
in  which  an  extraordinary  extent  of  reading  in  aich»- 
ology  and  ancient  literature  is  united  to  great  sagacity 
in  recooatructiug  from  its  fitagmenu  the  rained  cdifio* 
of  eaify  Greek  history.  Tbe  dwserution  on  the  Etm* 
rians  forms  in  even.-  rt-^prct  a  suitable  accompaniment 
to  these. — We  have  already  remarked,  that  even  in 
■ndsnt  timet  it  was  a  disputed  question,  whether  the 
Etruscans  were  PeiasjL'i  from  Greece,  or  Lydians  from 
Asia,  or  indigenous  ui  Italy;  and  that  the  modems 
had  added  more  than  an  equal  number  to  the  hypotho* 
see  of  the  ucienta.  TImm  iome  bave  svpMsed  t^ 
the  Etniitane  nigbt  be  descended  firom  tbeEgyptiana 
{BiintiroHi,  ad  }Yoii>im.)  ;  other'-,  from  the  Canaanites 
{Majfci,  RastiDi.  delii  liait  pnmiiivi,  p.  218,  seqq.'— 
Mazocchi,  Comment,  in  Tab  Htracl.,  p.  15,  ttc); 
others,  from  ihc  PhfT;t)ir!at)s  ( S  ,  <  lUon,  dc  Linp.  Etru- 
Tut  regaiia  Vernacuia,  Oion.,  1738);  others  again 
contended  for  their  Celtic  origin  (PeUoutier,  Hist.  de» 
CcUea,  lib.  1,  p.  m.—BarieUi,  ieifnmi  ciM.  d'JtuL, 
vol  1).  FMrat  nscribed  it  to  the  Raeti  (Mem.  i$ 
rAcad.,&.c  ,vol  18)  ;  Hcrvas  lo  the  ancient  Cantabri 
(Idea  del  Univerto,  vol.  17,  c.  4) ;  while  some  again 
gave  up  all  hope  of  arriving  at  any  ceruin  conclusion 
m  this  puzzling  question,  and  seemed  <n  consider  it  as 
one  of  those  historical  [  roblcm's  waica  mubt  for  ever 
remnn  vithoat  n  soltnon  MulU-r's  theory  appears 
inganloiii  and  plausible.  He  sdmits  e  primitive  pop- 
ulation of  Etruria,  whom  he  calls,  after  tKonysius,  the 
Hii.'icnj-.  on  whosft  origin  he  docs  not  decide,  but 
thinks  there  arc  grounds  for  assuming,  that  these  were 
mingled  with  a  body  of  Pelasgian  cctonista  from  the 
coast  of  Lydia.  We  find  in  Greece  a  people  bearing 
the  name  of  Pelasgian  Tyrrheni,  diiven  from  Bceotia 
by  the  Dorian  migration,  appearing  as  fogitivea  ia 
Athena,  and  tbenoe  betdkiqg  thioMelree  to  Lcbuxm, 
Imbros,  and  Samotlmee,  wbeie,  ta  well  is  on  Mount 
Athos,  they  remained  in  the  historic  times.  The 
name  Tyrrhenian  is  applied  lo  the  Etrurians  in  Hesiod 
{Theoff.,  1015),  and,  mthe  Homeric  hymn  to  BaecbiM, 
to  this  people  of  the  .■E;^can.  That  ihey  were  not  the 
Tyrrhenians  of  Italy  by  whom  the  god  v^as  carried  off 
is  evident ;  the  pirates  intended  to  carry  him  to  E!gy^ 
or  to  Cypros,  not  to  Italy ;  and  fiton  other  eoDieea  it 
appears  that  the  mythni  was  a  Naxfan  legend.  Ovid 
{Mrl.,  ;j.  517,  seqq  )  relates  it  at  great  length,  and 
represents  the  Tyrrhenians  aa  Msonians.  Now,  on 
the  coaat  of  Mconia  or  I.ydia  there  was  a  place  named 
Tv/5^,  from  which  Muller  deduces  the  name  Tyrrhe- 
nian ;  in  all  probabdily  radically  the  same  with  Tor- 
rhvbian,  the  name  borne  by  the  southern  district  of 
Lydia.  He  is  inclined,  howofer,  to  consider  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom,  from  their  oecnpatien  of  Tv^,  the' 
name  Tyrrhenian  was  given,  not  as  Lydians,  but  as 
Pelasgiaos,  who  settled  for  a  time  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  baving  thence  acquired  their  name,  and 
made  it  notorious  by  their  piracies  in  the  .Egean, 
migrated  first  to  the  Malean  promontory,  and  then  10 
Etruria.  In  derivinff  them,  however,  immediately 
from  the  Pclasgians  v»bo  came  from  Attict  to  Lemnoe 
and  Imbros,  and  thence  to  Lydia,  be  seems  to  embar- 
rass his  hypothesis  with  an  uniiecessary  difTieiilty.  He 
himaelf  makes  the  worship  of  the  pballic  Hermes  to  be 
characteristic  <^ the  Pelasgi  in  Attieennd  the  islands; 
yet  of  this  he  admits  that  hardly  a  trace  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Etrurian  religion.  It  is  remarkable  how  late  is 
the  application  of  toe  name  Pelasgian  to  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians. Herodotus  not  only  nevor  calls  them  ao,  but 
even  by  referring  to  the  Crestonians.  who  live  ciofC 
the  Tyrrhenians,  for  a  proof  of  what  the  Pelasgic  lan- 
guage waa,  be  seems  to  imply  that  the  Tyrrhenians 
tbeanelvee  ««ce,  in  his  view,  not  Pelaagiane ;  elat 
yrin  not  tako  Ibmi  at  oom  for  his  illustration ! 
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ancient  author  describes  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Lydia  aa 
Pelatgiant  from  Attica  tod  ibe  ialwds.  The  gene- 
alogy of  HcTodoloi  from  the  Lydiau  anthon  makes 

Tyrrln-tius  a  8oii  of  Atvs,  king  of  Lydia  ;  in  that  given 
ill  Dionvbtus  wiiiiout  the  author's  name,  Lydua  and 
Tyrriienus  arc  brothers  ;  in  that  of  Xanlhus  the  broth- 
t'Tn  arc  called  Lydus  and  Torybus  or  Torrhubus,  i.  e., 
according  to  Miillcr,  Tyrrh|nus.    Whichever  of  these 
Wi  argue  from,  it  appears  vcty  improbable  that  the 
lineage  of  a  band  of  Pelasgian  picateatWfao  liad  a«itled 
on  the  coaMa  of  Lydia,  shoora  have  been  canied  up 
to  tho  rmcicnl  kings  or  gods  of  the  country  ;  and  that, 
too,  not  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  the  Lyduna  tbcmselvu. 
Wo  cannot,  tber^t,  avoid  die  coneioaion,  tliat  ibe 
Tyrrhenians  were  much  more  intirnattly  connected 
With  liw  LyJian  population  than  MulIer'A  account  of 
tiiein  auppoooa.    S'lebuhr  makes  the  Moeoniania  (the 
7To!!t.  ric  name  for  the  Lydians)  to  be  PeUagiaoa,  ar- 
I  ^;  from  the  name  of  their  stronghold,  Larissa. 
whi'ii  i»  found  mall  couiurifa  occupud  by  Pfh'\sgianh ; 
Miillcr  represents  them  aa  wholly  difl'erent,  alleging 
Ibat  no  ancient  anchor  ealla  the  M«eonlano  Pelagians. 
Thi!<  is  true  ;  but  tbry  makr  the  Tyrrhenians  Moeoni- 
ana  and  also  Pelasgians,  and  therefore  imply,  though 
they  do  not  aaaert,  the  identity  of  the  people  who  bore 
these  three  names.    The  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi,  or  na- 
tions diflcriitg  from  them  only  in  name,  Mtnccratis 
{ap.  S(rai.,  67i)  related,  that  the  Pclaagi  had  occu- 
pied the  whole  of.  Ionia,  from  Mycale  northward,  and 
the  adjacent  islands  ;  the  Carhn«,  tin;  I-rlrgrs;,  and 
the  Caucones,  the  Trojans,  and  Myi>idit«,  vveii:  uf  the 
aame  race,  and  also  allied  to  the  Lydians,  as  appears 
from  the  genealogy  given  by  Herodotus  ( 1 ,  171)  The 
Greeks  themselves  attribute  the  Prla^gio  po[)nlatjon 
of  Asia  Minor  to  colonics  s^cnt  from  (/rr ccr  or  from  ; 
the  ialands  ;  but  their  accounts  of  colonies  before  the 
Homeric  ago,  befng  founded  on  no  contemporary  au- 
thority, must  generally  bf  rigardtd  as  historical  hy- 
potheaea,  chiefly  grounded  upun  similarity  of  names, 
which  may  often  tie  more  rationally  eiplained  from 
other  causes.    It  is,  however,  by  no  incaDS  probable 
that  the  Lydians  were  wholly  a  Pelasgic  people.  The 
phi  noinena  of  tiio  history  of  A?»ia  .Mii;nr  nro  most 
easily  solved  by  the  auppoaition  that  a  nation  of  Syr> 
Ian  origin  waa  mingled  in  ite  two  principal  diatriete, 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  with  another  nearly  allied  to  the 
Qieeka.    The  Mosaic  genealogy  of  nations  (Gen  ,  10, 
IS)  aaaigns  a  Semitic  origin  to  the  Lydians  ;  while  it 
refers  most  of  the  tribea  of  Asia  Minor,  along  with  the 
Greeks,  to  the  stock  of  Japheth.    The  mytholo)^  of 
Lydia,  the  bssis,  as  usual,  of  its  dynasties  of  kings, 
betiaya  ita  Synan  aa  welt  aa  Grecian  afhmtios.  I'heir 
deitiea  *Am^  or'Arvf  (the  aame  aa  Ildiraf,  Hes  ), 
and  Ma,  father  and  mothtr,  havn  probahty  given  their 
name  to  the  Atyttdci*  and  the  Maeonians;  and  thctr 
worship  is  clearly  the  Eamc  with  that  of  the  Syrian 
goddess,  who  was  variously  denominated  Alarga(is, 
Dcrceto,  Semiramis,  Rhea,  Juno,  and  Venus.  The 
chief  seat  of  her  worship  at  Hicrapolis,  was  the  resort 
of  the  people  of  Aaia  Minor ;  and  Aacalon,  in  Phce- 
nieia,  appears  to  have  been  eonddered  aa  a  colony  of 
the  Lydians  {Strph.  lii/z  ,  s  r  )  for  no  olher  reason 
Uiaii  that  liifs  Uitditioiij  of  the  great  goddess  were  in 
a  peculiar  manner  connected  with  thia  place.    In  the 
hst  of  the  kings  of  Troy,  whose  names  are  f!Pnera!ly 
of  Grecian  etymology,  the  Oriental  name  of  Asmara- 
cus  points  to  a  mixture  of  Oriental  mythology  ;  and 
thia  remark  ia  etitl  more  applicable  to  the  geoeabgy 
of  the  Heraettd  kings  of  Lydia,  in  which  Qreek  and 

Assyrian  jicrKoiiages  are  so  strongly  mixed,  Hercules, 
AlcsBus,  \U  hi%,  Ninus,  Agron.  (Herod.,  I,  7.)  If, 
then,  the  l,ydi.ii)»  were  a  {)eople  partly  Asiatic,  partly 
alUed  to  the  Greeks,  there  is  really  no  rontradicfion 
^waen  those  historians  who  call  the  Tyrrhenians 
lYdians.  and  ihote  who  apeali  of  T^nhenian  Pelaa> 


giana.   The  aettlrmeni  of  the  Tynhenianf  at  Mili^ 
.  on  their  pRM^ess  from  Lydia  to  Italy,  rests  on  veij 
,  alight  gronnde.    A  passage,  namely,  in  the  codiism- 
tator  Lacfanliusor  l.uiaiiiis  on  •"^tatius  (7"A<4., 4, 224), 
who  calls  llie  inventor  of  the  Tynhenian  trooipet  Ma- 
I  ieus  ;  but  the  rcsemUanee  between  the  ToMta  ted 
I  the  Lydian  or  Phrygian  musir,  really  adds  con«  i!(ra 
bl?  weight  to  the  other  argumeuts  in  favour  of  ib/ 
Orientalcolonization  of  Etruria.    The  mntical instn 
I  ment  of  the  Greeiu,  in  the  heroic  and  Homeric  igf, 
'  was  the  lyre  ;  the  flute  wa*  unknown,  or,  at  least,  oot 
in  use.    It  has  been  long  since  remarked  thai  Homer 
mentions  the  avM^  only  in  two  passagea  (U.,  10,11: 
18, 495).   In  the  first  of  thoee  he  is  dceeiibiBi  lh» 
nightly  noise  of  the  Trojan  camp,  and  the  Villoiwi 
j  scooliaat  observes,  that  these  instruments  were  known 
only  to  the  Barbarians.    Thia  observation.  tl»ti^ 
'  limited,  is  not  contradicted  by  the  olher  pasftge,  m 
I  which  youths  are  represented  ^  dancing  at  a  wedding 
to  the  sound  of  li/rrii  and  fintrx.    To  say  no-hiiL'cl 
I  the  suspicious  which  have  been  entertained,  that  ibe 
description  of  dw  ahield  of  Achilles,  of  which  this  ii 
I  a  part,  is  not  of  the  ?ame  age  with  the  rest  of 
Iliad,  it  IS  very  possibto  that  the  Greeks  of  lonii  mj 
have  employed  the  flute-players  of  Lydia  or  Phrygian 
their  festivities  ;  or,  should  it  be  supposed  that  m  tk 
days  of  Homer  the  use  of  the  flute  waa  familiar  le 
tlic  lonians  thmiselves,  the  entire  abseiM  C  of  sll  meo- 
tion  of  it  in  the  Odyssey  shows  that  in  Greece  iladl 
it  had  not  yet  been  jnirodttced.   It  canw  kn  dwn 
nlon^  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  which,  wkjjrrei 
may  have  been  its  remoter  origin,  certainly  paned 
from  I.ydia  and  Phrygia  to  Thrace,  and  thraee  iHM 
southern  Greece,  devouring  with  ita  stormy  matte  the 
feebler  notes  of  the  lyre.    The  double  flute,  of  whirk 
the  left  hand  [/laved  a  trehlc  to  the  baas  of  ihc  r  .^M 
hand,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (I,  7)  under  tlx 
name  of  ahiif  Aviiptto^  and  •)^n>atKtt^K%  ea  wsl  tf 
tiie  Lydians  in  war.     Now  the  double  ftutc,  a»  1^ 
know  lioth  from  ancient  authortt  and  from  monomfDfj 
(  hifrhiratni,  MoMllllMll  Btruscki,  pt.  3.  pi.  SO;  pt  i. 
pi.  96),  was  in  use  amon  J  the  Etrnrians;  andtlwKe- 
mans  not  only  borrowed  iheir  flute-mnsic  from  theat. 
but  generally  employed  at  aacnficea  and  festive  I'.jr  ■« 
a  Tuacan  flute-player.  (Compare  Virg.,  Gtrng^  X 193 
— Owrf,  A.  A.y  I,  111.)    It  ievery  improbable  ibt 

such  a  coincidence  between  the  Eiruscan  and  .Asiatic 
customs  should  be  accidental ;  and  no  more  probabif 
eiplanatton  of  it  can  bo  given  than  that  the  lyrrbr- 
nians  were  really  a  colony  of  Pelasgi  from  Lydta. 
They  were  probably  not  numerous,  compared  with 
the  Rascnx,  whom  they  found  in  possession  of  the 
coantry ;  and  hence,  though  eome  of  thtir  arts  wen 
communicated  to  the  nation  among  whew  dwy  scuM 
they  were  soon  so  completely  absorhed  in  i^,  thjtt  the 
language  of  Etruria  bore  no  traces  eiihei  ot  a  <>Kek 
or  a  Lydian  mixture.  Hw  adoption  of  a  story  of  a 
Lydian  origin  by  no  mean?!  requires  that  we  sfaesld 
reject  the  accounts  of  migratmns  of  Pelatgi  ffomHwt' 
aaly,  and  from  the  opposite  Khore  of  the  .Adfutic  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Po,  which  we  find  in  other  «nten 
on  Btrarian  history.  Profeeeor  Mflller  thos  saow  «f 
this  part  of  his  researches  :  "  It  remains,  thrn  tbt  w? 
regard  the  Tuscan  nation  as  an  original  and  pecui«» 
people  of  Italy  ;  their  language  is  widelv  aifffrem 
from  the  nroek  ;  the  names  of  ihcir  gfos  are  ao( 
those  which  we  find  among  the  earliest  Greek*  whoar 
we  call  Pelasgi,  and  whimi  passed  from  them  tothr 
Hellenes ;  there  is  much,  too,  in  the  doctrine  of  tbei* 
priests  entirely  foreijrn  to  the  Greek  (heolofT.  B* 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  fite  of  this  luilio'i.  whicl 
never  displayed  any  independent  civilization,  bot  onlj 
adopted  that  of  the  Gfeelce.  to  have  been  Indebted  foi 
its  first  impure  towards  imjifovemrnt  to  a  fireek.  or, 
at  best,  half-Greek  tnbe.  The  Tuscans  ihemseUea, 
111  their  nttivo  l^genda,  wfMtMl  tlMB  poli^  wd  ci nl^ 
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MMm  le  iha  mririaw  town  Twqvbit,  aiidl  tlie  hno 

Tirchon,  both  probably  only  variations  of  the  name 
Tyrraeoi.    Hrre  it  was  that  the  much-dreaded  Felas- 
guju  of  Lvdia  landed  and  settled,  hringia(|  willl  tium 
use  ifii  lUey  hud  acquired  at  home  or  on  tbeir  way. 
For  iLn  LSil  time  tiic  barbarous  land  saw  men  covered 
wuh  brass  array  tbcn^^elves  for  battle  to  the  sound  of 
iIh  trumpet ;  hero  firat  ihej  heard  the  loud  sound  of 
fkm  Lydo-Phrygian  flota  Mcompanying  the  ttcrtfiee, 
mi  ()ern<ips  witnessed  for  the  first  tunc  the  rapid 
coarse  o(  unit  dlty-oared  ship.    As  the  legend,  in  its 
aion  from  mouth  to  mouth,  swells  oeyond  all 
Is,  the  whole  glory  of  the  Tuscan  name,  even 
Lii^i  vwa:ch  did  uut  properly  belong  to  the  colonists, 
aUaciwii  tiself  to  the  name  of  Tarchon,  the  diaciple 
«i  T*gm,  —  tkt  witbocof  Anew  »Bd  belter  «n  in  the 
luatAry  of  Etmrn.  The  Miybbonrii^  UmlMrnDt  tnd 
Latins  uaincd  the  nation,  which  from  ihi»  time  began 
to  increase  and  diffuse  itself,  not  from  the  pniuitive 
aiubitaotA,  but  from  these  new  tettlen.    For  since, 
in   the   Eugubme  tables,  Trusce  occurs  along  with 
Tiiscom  And  Tmcer,  it  13  impossible  not  to  conclude, 
tfaiat  from  the  root  TUR  have  been  formed  Trusicua, 
2Va«aM,  TWcm;  as  from  the  root  OP,  Optais  and 
fheu9 ;  90  that  Tvpptivoi  or  Tifm,vot,  and  TSttd, 
are  or.11  the  Asiatic  and  Italic  forms  of  one  and  the 
aame  Dame."    {Etruakcr,  vol.  1,  p.  100  )   The  time 
of  audi  a  etdonization  cao,  of  conrae,  «oly  be  fixed  by 
approitmauoQ.    Miiller  suf  jio-ts  it  to  have  coincided 
miih  lua  Iodic  mtgr<>iiui>,  and  to  l\avo  been  occaHoit&d 
bf  It-    The  Umbrians  were  powerful  in  the  land  of 
aw  coloaiata  took  |ioaaaaaion,  and  Urng 
nuMC  liata  bean  carried  on  whh  tfaam  before 
thtv  Wire  dispossessed  of  the  three  hundred  town.s 
wiucb  Phoy  (3,  19)  lays  they  once  held  in  the  coun- 
fMf  afletward  called  Etraria.    To  the  south  the  £tru- 
nans  fitendef?  "Sr-TT^elves  to  the  It.uika  of  the  Tiber, 
ttcL  bi-yood  u  into  Latium,  as  the  name  uf  i'u»- 
■  provea.    Accordiii;^  to  their  own  traditions,  the 
Taicboa  who  founded  the  twelve  ciliea  of  £tni> 
lia  ted  a  eelony  aeioaa  the  Apennmea  and  founded 
twelve  orher  cities.    Of  such  u  lr;\dition,  the  historian 
can  receive  no  mure  than  the  f.vct,  that  Etruria,  in  the 
vaUey  of  the  Pov  was  colonised  from  the  sootbem 
£uuria.    Bologna,  anciently  Felsina,  wliicii  .stands 
where  the  Apeoniuen  descend  iuiu  the  krtile  platiis 
which  border  the  Po,  was  probably  the  first  of  these 
aa  it  ia  called  by  Pliu;  (3,  80),  '*prineep* 
Strwrut  .***  the  namaa  of  moat  of  the  others 
art  Lixirtain.    A  btone,  with  an  Etruscan  ili^cription, 
haa  been  tuuad  (Ltnsit  vol.  2,  p.  649)  as  far  to  llie 
waatwaxd  as  Alesaandria.    Atria  and  Spina,  near  the 
OMMih  of  the  Po,  were  certainly  TuHcan  cities,  and 
tttj  imporum  from  their  commerce  with  the  Adriatic ; 
tat  ibe  foundation  of  both  was  claimed  for  the  Pclas- 
gians  of  Thcata^  or  the  followers  of  Dtomede.  I'ha 
aaiM  atory  of  twelve  coloniee  is  repeated  in  reference 
to  the  seUltrmetit  of  the  Etruscans  in  Carripania  Mill- 
lea  aofif>o»«*  tbe^c  to  be  really  colonies  fium  Ktruria, 
in  opf^oaiuoo  to  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  thinks 
they  were  fojiided  by  Pclasgian  Tytrlieiiians,  ron 
iouuded  wim  iiK  Etruscans  from  idoutily  of  name 
At  all  eeenia,  the  amount  of  Etruscan  population  in 
Campania  caooat  have  beea  great,  ainco  the  Oacan 
lmnffii»^e.  not  the  Etraaean,  prevailed  there  *,  and  not 

a  s'lni^lc-  Etru«a:i  i  nscription  has  been  found  in  thi.s 
whole  district.  This  Uud  of  luxurious  indulgence 
me^ru  tto  have  eterted  its  oai^  influence  on  the 
Eir-jst-ans  ^-vJ  they  yielded  the  possession  of  it  with 
iit'ie  rcsiKUnce  to  the  Sainnites,  whu  poured  down 
from  tbe  hiUs  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania.  In 
the>  Italian  nettlement.  the  Tyrrhenians  appear  to 
Imvc  retained  long  the  practice  of  piracy,  wnich  had 
nade  their  naiae  noiorious  in  the  Grecian  seas  ;  iii- 
it  ia  aometunes  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
1  blh  oa  ita  Etnaeanaar  tbt  TjrnlMiiniiB  of 


the  iEgeaii.   Poeaeaaing  barboora  on  both  aeaa,  diey 

maintained  the  command  of  both,  and  made  them* 
selves  formidable  not  ou'y  to  mercbanl  ships  by  ihett 
corsairs,  but  to  tbe  naval  powers  by  their  armamenta^ 
To  their  predominance  in  the  lower  sea,  Muller  at- 
tributes the  circumstance,  that  the  Grctks,  while  they 
had  numerous  colonies  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
coaala  of  Sicily,  had  only  one,  Himara,  on  the  north, 
aa  late  aa  the  age  of  Tlioeydidea.  Indeed,  the  dread 
of  the  Etruscans  long  prevented  the  (ireeks  from  pass- 
ing the  straits  of  Rhegium  with  their  ships ;  and  il 
was  not  till  the  rise  of  the  naval  power  of  tbe  Pbo> 
cians  that  either  the  Adriatic  or  TyrrlicHP  sf  as  vero 
well  explored  by  them.  Rivalry  »oon  iullov,  1  d  ;  both 
nations  endeavoured  to  possess  tbemseh  i  .  1  1  Jouica; 
and  the  Etruscans,  boiiw  joined  by  the  Cailhaginians, 
fought  a  desperate  battle  with  llieir  Phoeian  anugo* 
nisis,  in  winch  victory  ultimately  sided  with  the  latter. 
They  were  equally  unfortunate  in  their  naval  wara 
with  the  Doriaaa  of  Cnidos  and  Rhodes,  who  had 
made  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Lipara.  In  the 
lime  of  Pausanias,  a  consecrated  ofiering  of  the  Lipa- 
reans  was  seen  at  Delphi,  made  from  the  spoils  of  the 
Tyirheoiana.  Another  trophy  of  tbe  victory  of  tha 
Greela  over  them  baa  been  brought  to  light  in  our 
own  limes.  In  the  year  474  B.C.,  the  people  of  Cu« 
mae,  in  Campania,  boin^  engaged  in  war  with  tlte  Tji- 
rbcnians,  called  in  the  aid  of  Hiero.  tyrant  of  Syraeoao, 

by  whom  they  were  totally  flrfrntnl  ;  ntK!  Grcerp,  a* 
Pindar  says  (I'ytk  ,  1.  was  deiivereu  Uom  wlavery. 
In  1817,  a  brazen  helmet  was  discovered  among  the 
raina  of  Olvmpia,  with  an  inacriptioo  to  the  following 
effect :  Hiero,  aon  of  Dinonena,  and  the  Syraeuaana 
(consecrate)  to  Jupiter,  Tyrrhenian  (arms)  from  Cu- 
mm  "  Two  otlwr  helmets  without  mscriptioas,  but  no 
doubt  part  of  the  same  votive  offering,  were  fonnd  et 
the  same  time.  {Boeckh,  Corp.  Insa  ipi  ,  \  :Ti  — M. 
ad  Pind.,  vol.  1,  p.  224.)-- In  op{M*»iiion  to  the  ttieory 
of  Miiller,  however,  another  one  has  been  advocated, 
with  bia  uanal  abiliqr  uid  kamioff*  by  the  celebrated 
Niebuhr.  He  maliea  tbe  name  Tyraeni  or  Tynrheni, 
in  Italy,  to  have  belonged  originally  and  pro|ierly  to 
the  Pelasgtan  population,  and  the  Etruscans  to  have 
come  in  from  the  Rhetian  Alps,  and  to  have  conqoar- 
ed  the  previous  inhabitants.  These  new-corners  he 
makes  lu  have  been  the  Rtiscmc  uf  Dtotiystus,  wliere- 
as  Miiller,  it  will  be  remembered,  considers  the  Ra- 
sense  to  have  formed  the  primitive  population  of  tlie 
land,  and  to  have  been  conquered  by  tbe  TyrrbenL 
In  reply  to  the  question  that  very  naturally  presents 
itself,  why,  if  the  Etruscans  were  a  foreign  and  distinct 
race,  the  Greek  writers,  nevertheless,  invariably  called 
them  Tyisrni,  rikI  I'triiria  TyrsmT!,  Niebuhr  rc« 
marks,  that  the  i.liuscans  had  no  more  title  to  the 
name  of  Tyrsenians,  than  the  English  to  that  of  Brit- 
ona,  or  the  Spanish  Creolea  to  uiat  of  Mezicaoa  01 
Pemvians:  the  atrange  namewaa  acquired  in  all  iheae 
cases,  according  to  him,  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
The  whole  theorr  is  undoubtedly  a  very  plausible 
one ;  bat  tbe  diflicultiao  with  which  it  ia  encamberad 
arc  BD  nutncrons,  that  wc  cannot  hesitate  to  yield  an 
ijt!>s4jnt  to  the  more  rat  onal  view  taken  by  MuUcr  oi 
this  interesting  but  diAicult  subject.  (Consult  Nit' 
bnhr.  Bom.  HuL^  vol.  1,  p.  82,  acff and  89,  ed.  j>. 
88  and  108,  ed.  Z.-^Bkt,  vfBMM,  p.  78,  hOr,  U» 

DwmeafM  Jfoiracra.  National  ChaneUrt  4<-w  ^  tit» 

KtruTxans. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  10  paint  the  domestic  manuera 
and  national  character  of  a  people  who  have  transmit- 
ted no  living  image  of  tbemaelvea  to  poaterity  in  lite- 
rary  compositions.  The  baaia  of  the  national  prosper- 
ity of  the  Etrurians  was  agriculture,  to  whicJi  theil 
soil  and  climate  were  weU  adapted,  and  which  haa  alp 
anwt  flowiahod  ia  Ttveaaf ,  anmi  the  beneficence  of 
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nature  hn*  not  been  coootencted  by  misgOTenimeot 
Aod  absurd  iegiaiatiiOD.  fiot  £aiuia  wm  bqI,  'like 
Oampania,  a  htidorqMintuiMiMfiwtiyty;  theindtutry 

and  lagciiuity  of  man  wero  required  lo  adapl  cultivalion 
to  the'  ranous  qualities  of  the  Ivad,  sad  to  curb  ib«  in< 
QBdatioiM  of  ttM  P»  in  the  jprovineM  eo  the  Adriatic. 
Tlieir  priinilive  manners  wfcre  f^iniy)!©  ;  iho  disufT  of 
Tanaquil  waa  loQg  preserved  m  ibc  temple  of  iiaDcus 
at  Rome ;  and  a  passage  of  JurenaJ  (6,  388)  seoms  to 
iBBp^,  Ibat  in  domestic  iodustcy  aiMi  virtue  tlwra  was 
a  close  resemblance  between  tM  Tuscan  and  iIm  Ro- 
man nations  in  early  titneu.  Their  ejctcnsive  con- 
quests, aud  bold  aud  skilful  naYi^atioo,  axe  a  sufficient 
pfoof  of  iba  CMMfgy  of  their  natxMMtl  ehanctcr.  But 
when  commerce  and  conqurst?  :n  Southern  Italy  had 
placed  U)  ibeir  reach  the  means  ol  mdulgeiice,  they 
aoised  upon  tbem  with  the  avidity  of  a  baff-barbsrous 
people :  and  luxury,  instead  of  being  the  handmaid  of 
refinement  and  elegsocc,  ministored  to  vain  splendour 
and  scn^uiil  voluptuousness.  Diodorus  (5,  40)  de- 
scribes,  from  Posjdonius,  their  tables  loaded  twice  a 
day  (whieh,  to  abataniieiis  ChMks,  aaaaed  the  egceeaa 
of  g!  jf-o:iv),  their  efulironJered  draperies,  their  drink- 
ing-voaiielii  of  gold  aud  aiiver,  and  thou  luMtsof  slaves. 
AtMBMM  givaa  matek  iuktt  shades  to  his  picture  of 
the  corruption  of  manners  produced  by  wealtti  expend- 
ed wholly  u\  the  gratification  of  the  senties.  That  tbo 
epithets  ping^ms  and  obaus,  which  the  Romans  ap- 
fiiied  to  the  £truscaoa,  were  not  wboUy  suggested  by 
national  malice,  is  ofident  from  dM  Noonibent  figures 
on  the  covers  of  tin  -.  rcophagi.  From  the  Etruscans 
the  iiomana  borrowed  theu  combats  of  gladiators.  It 
aliould  seem,  however,  that  the  horrible  practice  of  in- 
troducing them  at  banquets  belonged  chieflv  to  the 
Elruriaui,  of  Campania,  mui  especially  to  Capua  ;  liie 
focus  of  all  the  vices  which  spnng  from  luxury,  neither 
sokened  by  hutnanily  not  refin^  by  taal*.  Of  the 
Etrariao  mosie  w«  nave  spoken  in  nenttoning  the 
proofs  of  their  Lydian  origin.  It  wan  almost  the  only 
branch  of  art  in  which  invcnltoii  is  attributed  to  them 
by  the  aneients ;  and  aifcn  here  the  invention  related 

Otllv  lo  the  )r'.=:trnuit';it  ■.  vn-  Trni\  nf  no  7;\'-:ni!  n-^mlt'-d 


to  theta.  'I  neir  cLieurity,  bom  m  tni»  and  the  pldsuo 
art,  was  owing,  in  s  great  measure,  to  their  being  the 
naighbooia  of  a  poople  wboaa  finiua  waa  ao  decidedly 
avefBe  from  both  as  that  of  theitomaiis ;  who,  till  they 

became  acquiiinlcd  with  the  Greeks,  derive  !  nil  rlie 
decorative  part  of  their  system  of  public  and  private 
iif»  Iram  the  Etrurians.  We  have  no  historical  means 
of  detcrrniniiig  whether  '>1jc  K'ruriari-  !>orrow('d  from 
the  Grecka  liieu  succuiisive  iniprovemcnts  in  sculpture 
and  statuary,  or  proceeded  in  an  independent  track . 
lha  iact  which  wa  aball  bava  to  pcoduoa  raapecting 
IkuAr  alphabet,  renders  the  former  sopposition  more 
probable.  If  this  communication  eiisted,  it  was  only 
to  B  certain  point :  the  I'uscaii  style  in  art  always  bore 
a  Ksemblance  to  that  of  Esypt,  and  thair  most  pvfeet 
works  hifl  th?.t  rM^Titiitv.  and  want  of  varied  and  living 
expea»ion,  winch  cnaxaclenzed  Grecisn  sculpture  bc- 
fiwe  Phidiss  hsd  fired  hia  imagination  with  Homer's  de- 
aeription  of  Jupitar  and  Mmam,  or  Praxiteles  had 
imbodied  ia  marble  hia  vision  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty. 
In  all  that  department  of  art,  or  thr  contrary,  in  which 
uechsQism  without  miud  may  attain  perfaction,  the 
Ciraiiana  wwa  littla  infefior  to  tba  Gradta  titemael  vte. 
An  Athenian  poet  {ap.  A  then  ,  1.  celebrated  their 
works  ill  metal  as  tbo  best  of  their  kind  ;  alluding 
probably  to  their  drinking-vcsscls  and  lamps,  candelabra 
end  tripods.  Tba  religion  of  the  Greeks  lent  a  pow- 
erful aid  in  perfecting  the  plastic  art ;  that  of  the  Etru- 
rians, as  far  as  it  was  peculiar  to  them,  had  nothing  to 
impregnate  the  native  fsttcy  of  the  artist,  or  to  enU 
his  conceptions  to  onUimity.  They  appear  to  Itave 
M'.]  opinion,  which  we  fun!  b  nh  in  the  Northern 
and  ilimlii  theology^  that  the  gods  themselves  were 
Hn  Ibe  s .  a  ovat  wUflb  th^  pmaiM^  dm  aflpeli 
«S0 


of  a  power  exerted  only  at  long  mtervsk  in  the 
duction  of  being*  and  absorbing  into  itself  all  dat  i 
had  produced,  to  create  again.    The  symbols  of  li^ 
power  were  the  Dii  mtoltUi  of  Etruiisn  'iieoki^, 
whose  names  were  unknown,  and  who  wan  aft  «|^ 
jects  of  populsr  worship ;  of  lham  Japiiar  liianilf 
*  asked  counsel :  the  Dii  Coiuanlcs,  twelve  in  r.umWr, 
SIX  of  either  sex,  prtisided  over  the  cxi^Uog  «idu  of 
things,  and  received  homage  and  sacrifice.  Tbtir  in- 
tervention in  human  a&irs  was  chiefly  manifesttd  in 
omens  of  impending  evil,  to  be  averted  by  gloomy,  ud 
often  cruel  expiations.    It  morality  may  hat«  giised 
something  by  the  Eiittrian  relijpon's  havii^  fumdnd 
nothing  answering  to  the  apmtire,  bat  lioeMiom  wf- 
thology  of  the  Greeks,  poetry  and  art  undoubted!;  ml- 
fered.    The  same  want  of  lively  and  choei&l  UBigue- 
tion  characterized  their  doetxine  of  the  iamanihty  «f 
the  son! :  t'leir  subterranean  world  was  s  Tiittm* 
without  au  i^lysium.    Nowhere  was  superstition  r«- 
duced  so  completely  to  system     Ttie  regions  of  tlit 
heavena  were  divided  and  subdivided  sccordii»  to  iki 
EStnirian  diacipline,  that  every  portent  might  ant  in 
accurate  interpretation  ;  the  phenomena  of  the  itiu> 
sphere,  especially  thunder  and  lightning,  were  i»b«enrtd 
and  classed  with  a  minuteness  which  might  have  f«> 
nished  the  rudiments  of  a  science,  had  the  ub^erren 
been  philosophers  instead  of  pne&ts  i  but  wmca,  is 
fact,  only  augmented  the  aubaervieiice  of  the  aiallibtds 
to  thoan  who  claimed  the  esclusive  knowledjp  d  lh» 
methods  by  which  the  mde  might  be  propitiatal.  ft 
IS  unnecessary  to  s.-jV  in-ni  i>hiloM3;.'iv,  in  the  Greciaa 
sense  of  the  word,  free  speculation  on  man,  oatuit,lld 
providence,  combining  its  neaoka  into  a  system,  vtt 
unknown  in  Etruria.    Some  practical  knowledge  ol 
the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  denied  to  a  pc!0|>ie  %x 
executed  sneb  wofks  in  ardutactnx*  and  hydrtBki 
as  the  Euuscsns ;  but  we  nse  not  ama  that  lhid» 
covery  or  demonstration  of  a  single  scientific  trntken 
be  claimed  for  them.     The  form  of  the  Eiruraa 
government,  in  which  the  same  order  were  boui  u» 
toeracy  and  priestheod,  efectoally  pravaated  the  mind 
of  the  nation  from  eipending  itself  ir.  i^-  natonl 
growth.    To  the  Lucumoncs^  an  hertdiuif  nobilitj, 
Tagaa  fevaaled  the  teligious  usages  which  the  people 
were  to  obi^rve;  and  tbejr  kept  to  tbemselTes  tlie 
knowledge  of  this  system,  with  the  power  of  ipflviAg 
it  ss  they  thought  best  for  perpelualmg  their  u«n  Mo- 
nopoly.   In  their  civil  capacity,  the  Lucamooes  fonn- 
ed  the  mling  body  in  all  un  cities  of  Etracla  fa  <•^ 
Hit  t:rnrs  u  c  rrari  of  kings,  not  of  the  whole  CLinn'rr. 
but  oi  separate  status,  whose  power,  no  'loah:,  was 
graadf  narrowed  by  that  of  the  aristocraey ;  but  ihqr 
disappear  after  a  time  altogether,  as  frost  the  Grecian 
and  lioman  history  ;  while  no  body  correipoadiDg  to 
the  plcbs  arose  to  represent  the  popular  ekmciji  of 
the  constitution.    It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  icit- 
tien  ef  the  gnat  body  of  the  rnling  caste.  Mnlla  in- 
clines to  the  opinion,  that  the  r  iU  vntors  of  ihe  »oil 
were  chiefly  bondsmen  to  the  land  ownens  a&  ibe  Fe- 
ncst3  in  Thessaly,  and  the  Helots  io  Spsrta.  IWt 
such  a  class  existed  io  Etruria  h  certain;  that  it  is- 
cludes  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  is  not  prob- 
aliic  ;  and  the  only  argument  adduced  in  sop;'i^'rt  '■^ 
is  the  vary  doubtful  aaaumptton  that  the  cheou  at 
Rome  were  bondsmen  of  the  natrieiana.  Uaqseilian' 
aWy  the  Etrurian  aristocracy  kept  the  lowci  cdfis  in 
political  subjection,  snd  the  nation  was  thus 
from  rising  to  that  eminence  to  whieh  it  might  have 
sttained ;  but  its  gener.!!  pro«r(erity  is  a  proof  that  the 
government  was  not   tyrannically   exercised.  The 
spirit  of  democracy  appears  not  even  to  have  stitml, 
so  aa  to  awaken  iha  fears  of  the  mling  caste,  sod  kti 
them  to  aeverity.   The  huraneetiens  of  whidi  we  mi 
arc  especially  attributed  to  the  slave.s.    Dircria  wsi 
fertile  in  com,  cqiocially  in  speli,  the  Jar  or  lufe*  of 
dM  Remana:  of  which  Ito  meal  ftaniiahid  tba  ipfc 
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•lUicVi  was  the  anc'Cdt  food  of  the  inbabitanU  of  all 
tbu  pan  o(  lu\f ;  and  agricultnre  formed  tke  mo9i 
bowMtBble  occofittion.  The  iron-mines  of  Ilva^lMNr 
Elba,  Hid  other*  on  the  mainiaad  of  Finjr!a  connected 
with  th<>cn,  hunulied  t  richer  •upplv,  uiid  oT  a  purer 
^nalrty  ihu\  any  Other  in  the  tncient  world ;  ihe  saine 
dia  coppw  fat  thMt  ootoag«i  MMi  for 


Wwk»  tf  Art,  Antiquities,  4^.,  of  tht  BtrurUM. 

boDgh  reottiiu  of  Etnitcah  art  to  juatify  tvhit  an* 

rent  %utbon  Imtc  said  of  the  popolation,  wealth,  and 
luxuiy  of  this  F«opte.  The  walla  of  their  ciliea  rarely 
eskjlnt  that  gi^an:ic  tpecies  of  (itkc-buildin<j  which  haa 
bMa  waUoi  tim  Cjcmwan  architecture,  ami  which  ia 

Ae  PatopeaBeaM,  and  the  re- 
main!>  of  the  ancient  to  .vn-!  of  Latium  and  Samnium. 
Micaii  c(matder»  the  wbUs  of  Cosa  as  the  only  specimen 
Im  Ecmris  of  the  Cyclopsati  manner ;  but  if  the  cri< 
Wion  be  the  use  of  polysjonal  masses  of  stone  without 
uainut,  instead  of  paralielopipedal.  the  plato  (;-/.  12) 
vhieii  be  has  giTen  of  the  gate  andwrall  of  ^^Si^ium 
fit^)  ahowa  that  it  partakes  of  the  chata^  of  this 
AiB.   Bat,  !d  general,  they  built  theor  walla,  as  may 
*e  »een  at  Volterra,  Populonia,  and  Raselle,  of  vast 
Uocks  of  parslielopipedai  form,  which  ibeirowo  weight 
•BlaiMd  in  their  places,  without  tbe  use  of  aiortar. 
Tfn?  ^ate  of  Segni,  before  mentioned,  shoe's  something 
vt  tDe  earliest  altewpt  at  constructing  an  arch,  by 
tbe  gradoal  approximation  of  the  stvnes  which  form 
lb*  nim.  £tiaiia  dop«  not  ezhilnt  spy  apeciaaeiit 
•f  As  Mde  of  boilding  pnwtised  hi  tlie  traaaaries  of 
Atreua  and  Minyas,  in  which  the  walls  of  a  circular 
toiMing  cooTerge  ao  as  to  meet  at  the  top  j»  the  f>rro 
•f «  bachho.    A  recent  traveller,  Delia  Marmora,  has 
discoTcrrd  screral  of  this  kind  in  tho  iisland  cf  Sar- 
dmm.    We  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  moi>',  liumerous 
ef  oar  Etnncan  antiquities  to  the  core  with  which  thia 
pooplo  fwindad  theaaaelvea  with  duraUe  piaea  cf 
aaprtim,  and  tMr  caalom  of  tnierring  with  the  body 
various  articles  of  metal  and  of  clay.    To  the  opening 
of  the  kgfcgui  of  Yoltem,  we  owe  the  revival  of  thi» 
ht— th  of  OBliqaBiMi  lom.   Some  of  theanepositoriea 
belonge'^  to  ariciprif  towns,  whose  existence  mii'li".  liavr 
been  unknown  but  lor  the  necropolis  which  marks 
their  vicinity.    In^irami  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
eo«*  (At.  4}  of  two  of  these ;  one  at  CaateUaoeio, 
MK  ftr  final  WitmAo,  tbe  odier  at  Oithii,  ahoot  foo^ 
Icen  miles  to  the  sou'Sn  r  -'  of  that  city.  Castellaccio 
was  the  CaatcUum  Axium  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  bis 
ORtion  far  Ccctna  (e.  7),  tbe  site  of  wbich  CluTerins 
<kr-larcd  to  be  unknown.    The  traces  of  tho  walls 
themselves  are  very  visible  in  the  large  oblong  blocks 
of  peperino  joined  without  cement,  and  convex  oat- 
mii,  m  tho  mmi  e^  of  tho  old  Etruscan  fortifica- 
tiMM.   Tlw  ttaiyWiM  of  tto-atraam,  being  composed 
of  a  tnfo  e«ily  wrooght,  have  been  hewn  out  for 
acerly  a  nule  iato  grouo-sepulchres,  the  face  of  the 
rock  being  cot  iato  the  representation  of  a  doorway, 
-.vhiV  th-  r-  i!  er-trance  to  th*?  liv^treutn  is  below,  and 
ck>seii  wita  uirg«  stones.    Examples  of  ihia  kind  of 
•epvlchre  are  fnand  in  Persia,  in  Palestine,  and  in 
Minor  (WVpoie'e  Memoir*,  wl  I,  p.  231 ; 


9,  p.  SOV.  534) ;  bat  h)  thane  the  antnnce  Is  by 

Ae  scniptared  portjl,  v.hich  in  the  Etrurian  acpnl 
sfaras  oerred  odIt  a«  an  ornament.  The  architecture 
oflhaow  tonAe  is  rvidently  ef  an  age  vdieii  die  Oreek 
MnbeHishmcnts  had  become  known  in  Etraria ;  but 
tho  alKxrtaess  of  iht  piikis,  the  length  of  the  inter- 
MlHBtnaCiaB»  and  the  heaviness  of  the  npper  parts, 
wall  widi  tbe  character  which  VitruTtna 
(3,  3)  firee  to  Ae  Toaesn  bniWin^s,  "  Variea,  bari- 


crpk«l<r  et  fiuniUt 


Sn  iitne  lias  not  spared 


a  ■  ■gia  pobbc  edifice  of  tin  Etrarians,  it  ia  only  by 
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judge  what  their  atchitecture  really  was ;  and  even  I'ere 
we  find  very  few  traces  of  it.  {MnUer,  Etrutkeft 
ttH.  %,  p.  34.)  It  is  nearly  alliedto  tbe  Doric,  and  not 
properly  s  distinct  order ;  whether  so  allied  in  conse- 
quence of  the  affinity  of  the  Etrurians  and  Greeks,  oi 
borrowed  by  the  former,  and  varied  to  adapt  it  to  edificea 
of  wood»  as  theirs  commonly  were,  apfteaia  donfatfnl. 
Widiki  theae  aepalehni  ehanben  were  diepoeed  cia* 
erary  urns  of  stone,  sometirrM  s  r  iM^^Trl  :irouna  the  sidea 
ontbeground;  Bumeiimes  on  an  .ui^  f i.cheatre of  stepa} 
aad  aenetimes  in  niches,  like  ti  *  lunnan  cohimhim. 
Instances  of  bodies  interred  without  burning  arc  very 
rare.  The  urns  ihemsolves  are  commonly  of  tufo  or 
alabaster,  and  of  an  oblong  form,  about  two  feet  in 
ieogth,  and  of  the  aaoi<>  height,  including  the  cover,  oa 
whidi  «ho  lecnmhobt  figure  of  the  demaaod  ia  often 
carved.  In  the  -•sepulchres  of  Volterra,  urns  of  baked 
earth  are  veij  we,  stone  being  tbero  abundant;  ia 
those  of  Chnaioni  and  Montepoleiaiio  they  are  com- 
mon Thp  vrr.t  of  t)«ked  clay  were  meant  to  contain 
ashes,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  tlie  fuitile 
vasts  which  are  very  commonly  found  in  the  Etrurian 
sefNkhtfana.  Aa  th^  were  first  discovered  m  Etruna, 
the  Mmo  of  Etiaaean  wet  given  to  thetn,  and  eontl» 
ued  to  bo  used  after  it  was  known  that  they  were  found 
more  abundantly  in  the  sepulchres  of  Magna  Grvcia, 
and  even  te  Attica  and  tne  islands  of  the  ^Sgean. 
That  the  cnstom  of  depositing  them  in  septrlchres,  for 
whatever  purpose,  was  common  to  Etruria  and  to  the 
aoDth  of  Italy,  is  certain  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
mtfipim  ttwt  it  originated  in  Etraria,  or  that  theao 
which  are  foond  hi  OattpMritB  or  Sidlian  aopukhina 
are  of  Etmrkin  manufactere.  On  the  contrary,  it  i: 
probable  tiist  those  found  in  Etraria  are  the  productior 
of  Greek  artMa ;  their  subject,  their  style  of  painting 
and  de<«i^n.  nre  completely  Greek;  and  though  the 
Etruscans  iiavc  inscrioed  every  other  work  of  art  with 
their  own  characters,  no  painted  vase  hss  yet  been 
fonnd  with  any  other  than  a  Oraok  inaotiptioii.  The 
single  exception  fimnd  probably  at  Vokeot,  and  men* 
tiontrd  by  Inghirami  (.SVr  5,  Tah.  65.  iV.  8),  is  Greek 
both  to  its  style  and  its  words.  The  ancients  ire- 
qoe^tly  celebrate  tbe  potlerf  of  the  Etrurisna,  but  do 
not  sttTibute  to  them  any  particular  skill  in  psinttng 
tticm.  The  vases  of  Anctium,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  classics,  are  of  quite  a  ditferent  kind 
frea  tfeoao  lound  in  sepaJchfta }  fragroenta  of  them 
abound  in  the  neigfabondiood  of  Areno,  and  Intirir^ 
mi  haa  engraved  some  of  them.  They  are  of  very 
fmc  clay,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  with  figures  in 
relief,  modelled  after  Greek  patterns  probably,  bol 
w  ith  T.atin  inscriptions,  t^iatues  of  the  gods  in  clay, 
iii  Tuscan  taufic,  were  the  chief  ornftnicnts  of  the  Ro- 
rotn  temples  in  the  earliest  times.  {Juv ,  11,  115.) 
Evaiy  edloctioi^of  aotiqaitiea  contains  specimena  «■ 
what  are  caHad  Etraaetn  ^olfr«,  very  generally  frond 
with  the  urns  snd  vaaes  m  the  sepulchral  rlumhrrj 
They  are  shaltow  disks  of  braes,  frequently  without 
any  concavity,  bat  bordered  by  a  rim  slightly  raised, 
and  having  a  bandlo  of  the  same  metal.  On  the  disk 
are  genaruly  engraved  scenes  of  mythological  and  he* 
roic  history,  with  legende  in  the  heroic  ehsracter ;  a 
circmnstaoce  wbich  has  rendered  them  pecaharlj  im^ 
portant  to  the  antiquary  for  comparing  the  Etroaaan 
mvtholo.Tv  with  the  Greek.  It  scfui'i  singular  that 
tlie, name  of  oofeni  should  ever  have  been  applied  to 
tiMm;  ier  wen  being  suitable  for  dnnking-vess^Si 
thcv  conlJ  not  even  hold  the  ^rnall  ivunri'lly  of 
nccesfary  for  a  libation  ;  and,  wherever  a  libation  is 
represented  on  ancient  mennroents,  it  ia  performed 
with  a  vessel,  comparatively  ahaUow,  indeed,  as  its 
name  implie*,  bat  very  diflermt  from  en  Btfnacta  in- 
ters, and  ftlwrivs  witlioui  ii  !i?iri(]lr,  r'Trt-pt  in  somo  on* 
alulfol  lestorations.  Inghirami,  who  has  published 
of  llMoantiqnitics,  contends  at  great  length 
aailodialliem  fpftxAi  M» 
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ic».  That  they  were  really  mirrors  we  have 
doobti  Ingbirami  ea«iiy  tinds  a  tnystical  mt-ainng  tor 
nwiyiliing  belongiitg  to  tbam.  Tbe  metal  of  which 
they  are  invariably  composed,  hrtM,  allndM  to  th»  fir« 
mamenl,  conceived  by  the  ancicDts  to  be  a  ;|fiiA«ofarlif 
6u,  "spread  out  like  a  rnoheti  mirror"  xxvii  ,18); 
Iheic  circular  form  to  the  perfection  of  wbtch  this  fiff- 
me  it  an  emblem.  If  they  had  InpocfKMl  lo  be  otrd, 
hciviiiili!  sli!l  have  been  at  no  toss,  for  hp  pxplains  the 
vaually  cllipucai  ruruit  of  the  fictile  vases  an  alluding 
O  tbat  deterioration  of  ita  natare  whicb  (he  »aul  un- 
dergoes when  it  enters  into  union  with  the  body.  As 
mail)  articles  of  female  ornament  have  been  found  in 
sepulchres — fibula;,  hair-bodkiris,  collars,  bracelets — 

it  is  an  obvious  conjecture,  that  the  mirrors  were  a 
tail  part  of  tba  toilet  of  th«  deceaaed,  eona^nad  to  the 

same  grave  with  her;  on  the  principle  that  what  was 
most  used  anil  valued  in  life  slioutd  be  ttie  couipaniati 
in  death.  Yet  to  this  supposition  it  is  an  objection, 
that  the  slight  convexity  which  some  of  them  have  is 
on  ib«  polished  side,  a  circumstance  which,  as  it  would 
interfere  with  their  use  real  tnirrors,  suggests  that 
tfacj  maj  have  been  amblemaucal  of  the  aaceidotai  of* 
bonie  bj  llie  famale  withvriwn  tiny  wweiotanvd. 

BtrunoM  Language  and  LiUnimr*. 

The  literature  of  the  Etrurians  presents  the  singu> 
iar  phenomenon  of  an  alphabet  perfectly  decipheted, 
along  with  a  language  completely  onmtelliffible.  Such 

a  combination  is  ho  strange,  that  we  finu  more  than 
one  writer  alleging  that  the  language  is  Ureek,  and  ap- 
pealing in  proof  to  the  alphabet,  without  suspecting 
the  want  of  connexion  between  premises  and  conclu- 
sioas.  When  the  Eugubinc  tables  were  discovered  m 
144i,  they  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  Egyptian  char- 
acter; Reinesius  suspected  them  to  be  Panics  and, 
thiHigh  they  gradually  acqnired  the  name  of  Etroscan, 
the  real  force  of  the  lettern  wa?  not  discovered  till 
1732,  when  Bourguel  aaceriained  it  by  comparing  the 
two  tables  which  are  in  the  I^lin  ctiaracter  with  one 
in  the  Etruscan,  which  he  had  happily  divined  to  be 
nearly  eijuivalcnt  in  sense.  Gori,  »  few  yeara  kter,  ' 
published  his  alphabet,  winch,  in  all  iroporuint  points, 
has  been  confirmed  by  aabaeqaent  inquiriea:  the  great 
Imfnovement  made  in  tt  by  Lanxi  was,  that  he  detect- 
ed a  S  in  the  letter  M.  which  till  then  had  been  taken 
,  for  ail  m.  The  principles  of  Greek  paleography  have 
been  lately  establiBhcd,  on  a  more  aolid  baaia  tmn  be- 
fore, by  Bockli  ;  and  by  the  help  of  these  and  the  la- 
iMurs  of  his  predecessors,  Miillcr  has  arrived  ^t  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Etruscan  alphabet  has  not  been 
derived  immediately  from  the  Phceniciana,  but  from 
the  Gieeks.  Very  few  forma  occur  in  it  which  are 
not  found  in  the  early  Greek  inscriptions  :  whde,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  contain  some  of  those  which 
the  Oreehe  retahied  a  eoneiderable  time  after  they  re- 
ceived  them  from  the  PhrRnicians ;  and,  agani.  the 
JBtruscans  have  some  letters  which  the  Greeks  added 
to  thehr  Pbcenician  alphabet.  Other  Etruscan  letters 
have  never  yet  been  found  in  any  Greek  inscripu'nn, 
80  that  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  specific  age  or 
form  of  tiie  Cireek  alpliabct  whicli  the  Etruscans  may 
be  supposed  to  have  adopted  once  for  all.  The  Phry- 
inscription  from  the  tomb  of  Midas  ( Walpolc,  vol. 

2.  p  207)  bcrtrn  no  closer  resemblance  to  the  Eirii-scan 
ihait  other  very  old  fireek  inscnpiioiis :  m  tlie  CiU'ian 
inscription  {lb,  p  630)  i  < n  are  many  letters  which 
differ  from  the  Etruscan.  The  letters  D,  T,  S  do  not 
tt>pear  to  have  had  any  corresponding  sounds  in  the 
Etruscan  langnaj^a'.  and  the  first  and  last  never  occur, 
r  ts  found  in  the  form  O,  in  whicb  it  •pposn  on  the 
coina  of  Magna  Gvweia.  The  dicramme  r  oecura  both 
h  this  form  and  in  thil  of  j,  which  is  fn  in]  in  Greek 
inacriptioni)  and  on  coins ;  they  had  aiso  for  the  same 
sound  the  character  8,  for  which  a  circular  square  with 
•ioaaiag|ineeiaalaoaaed,aa  in  tke  oUeat  QiMkin. 

its 


]  ^criptions.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Etnjscm  ?,  n 
proper  names,  always  answers  to  the  I..aiin  V,  as  Kip 
to  Vibius.  Felelhh  to  Volaterra,  Menaife  lo  MiiMm; 
whence  MiiUar  (voU  t,  p.  800)  takaa  occaaion  to  di^ 
pate  the  opmion  of  Bishop  Manh,  that  the  Latin  F  tsp. 
resented  the  digainma,  observing  that  it  is  only  befoia 
H  that  the  digamma  becomes  F.  The  •aineclMae> 
ter  waa  also  used  for  H  and  Tb.  8o  that  ibeMtttoM 
in  fact  to  have  been  one  letter  for  the  Ubial.  dtnul 
and  guttural  atipiratc.  The  vowel  0  apptai*  la  have 
been  unknown  to  the  Tuscan  language ;  for  Q  tbcy 
used  el^  and  ef.  Of  the  Greek  forms  V  and  T,  whkh 
both  oecnr  on  eaiff  roonoments,  they  have  chiefly  usd 
the  former,  but  not  exclusively  For  X  they  havetbe 
form  which  is  frequent  in  Bceotian  in8cript>0Qs,iei«gi> 
bling  an  inverted  anchor ;  for  H  a  double  cron;  t, 
Z,  and  the  long  vowels  H  and  Q,  are  unknown  lo  iheii 
alplwbct.  With  very  few  exceptions,  their  wriuag  i» 
from  right  to  left ;  and  as  this  mode  bad  bean  depiit' 
ed  from  by  the  Greeks  in  their  earUcat  extant  imcrtp- 
tions,  which  may,  perhaps,  ascend  to  the  fortieth  Olym- 
piad (620  B  C  ),  It  seems  reasonable  lo  admit  tbt  iL« 
introduction  of  writing  into  Etruria  was  sometkii^eir- 
lier.   Demaratoe,  wm>  h  sold  to  have  bnoibit  M 


painting  and  letters  from  Corinth,  if  really  expelled  br 
Oypselus,  must  have  lived  about  the  thirtieth  Olympiad. 
A  more  recent  charactcft  wliieh  is  commonly  found  ia 
sepulchral  inscriptiona,  eeema  to  have  been  intiodoeii 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century  after  the  building  of 
Rome  ;  at  which  time,  according  to  Muller  (vol  p 
301),  the  Latin  alphabet  was  also  formed;  but  fnm 
t  he  .Cireek,  not  from  the  Etmaean.  The  Umlnusip* 
pear  to  have  adopted  the  Etruscan  alphabet,  tboopi 
their  language  was  essentially  ditlereut,  and  more  n- 
sembling  the  Oacan  than  the  Latin.  The  Oscan  ti- 
phabtt  also  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  th« 
Etruscan,  not  immediately  from  the  Greek.  It  wdil- 
ficult  to  say  when  the  Etruscan  character  fell  n  to  en- 
tire dianae ;  the  alyle  of  ornament  on  some  of  the  ana 
on  which  it  ie  found  refers  them  to  the  times  «f  Ik 
Roman  empire.  The  lnnr,mafre  of  Etruria  ncvw  fair- 
ing  heen  polished  by  the  inUuonce  of  ttteratare  (for  lU 
histories  were  probably  mere  chronicles,  and  its  tke> 
logical  writing!^,  litorgica  and  manuals  of  a  g!oomyit> 
pcrstition),  reinuitied  harsh  to  the  ear  and  uncouth  ti 
I  he  eye.  Such  combinations  of  letters  as  epic,  trtncd, 
/kun'ckuUkl  {MiUtert  vol  S,  p.  288),  can  scaicciy  Ittn 
been  pronounced  at  all  without  the  intervsotioa  ef  t 
short  vowel,  after  the  manner  of  the  OTiendl  ur^rui 
ges.  In  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  ilic  Ur^'ui^'c, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  all  the  labour  whfch  has 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  ihou;^h  valuabl*  for  its 
collateral  results,  has  been  ncaily  fruitless  in  respect 
to  Its  direct  object.  When  Lanzi,  abandoning  tne  for- 
mer method  of  Oriental  and  Nerthera  e^aiol^v;, 
dcavoured  to  explain  the  Etraeean  from  tha  Pmifie, 
it  was  natural  to  cxpect  a  more  favoiirahlf  i'*'!'  « 
close  affinity,  if  not  identity,  of  the  twj  nations,  *« 
maintained  by  many  of  the  aneienta,  and  the  alpbabela 
were  visibly  the  fame.  For  rnmy  vcars  afn  r  tHe^^ 
pearance  of  his  Saggio  di  lingua  Elruaca  <3  rth. 
8vo,  1789),  his  explanations  were  generally  acquie««d 
in,  and  made  the  basis  of  other  etymological  iff^f^ 
tions.  But,  when  time  had  been  given  IbreiaaiiB^ 
tion,  it  could  not  but  be  perceived  that  hi?  mides  ol 
proceeding  were  too  arbilranr  to  warrant  confidence; 
that  be  could  fffoduce  no  evidence  of  the  actual  ciiit> 
ence  of  many  of  the  words  and  forms  which  he  ?tsp- 
posed  to  bo  Greek,  in  order  to  identify  tbcm  with  tbe 
Etruscan  ;  and  that  other  mOMments.  discovered  s '  ce 
his  time,  could  not  be  ra  any  way  explained  by  hissyi 
tem.  Niebuhr,  in  his  Roman  history,  .ivers  that,  amonj 
all  the  Etruscan  words  of  which  explanaiiont  hj»e  been 
pretended,  only  two.  ami  rii  ("  mat  ttHno$  ').  seem  ts 
have  bean  realiy  explained  s  Mid  of  theae  .M*jlleru> 
■ana  u  (toL  1,  p.  MX  and  tffumiar  with  goad  tfa- 
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flbtt  nH  ("  «r«m")  signifies,  not  rinV,  but  atatia. 
obaenations  od  ibw  subject  are  paiticulariy 
'  _  ti  ittaDliea  tt  the  present  momeDt,  when 
extnragvit  expecUtiOM  tppear  to  bo  entertained  of 
tbe  ealargement  of  oar  historical  knowledge  by  the 
eoiapvi^on  of  languagos.  "  We  might  give  much 
oipkr  tofonaatioo,  if,  after  Lanzi's  inciliod,  wo  sought 
h  the  ■omnDenltof  Um  Etnieio  langn.ige  for  single 
KMods  resembling  the  rrrcfk  and  L.itiii  ;  and,  per- 
suaded that  stmilar  sounds  must  have  a  similar  mean- 
ing, euiofowd  to  explain  all  that  could  not  be 
brought  lo  agree  by  tn  arbitrary  prosthesis,  epenthc- 
sis,  {tarikgoge,  and  eimilar  cheap  expedients.  With- 
out blaming  the  learned  Italian,  in  whose  time  the 
Bott  emiorat  kterau  bad  rery  confuaed  ideas  of  the 
iwiitioo  of  bngnage,  we  may  mainUun  that  hb  lead- 
faff  pnnc  pic,  that  analotn,'  is  the  charactor  only  of 
Coltiratrd  languages,  and  that  the  ruder  any  lan- 
foage  is,  the  greater  liberty  might  be  taken  in  the 
■M  of  It,  is  entirely  false.  This  may  justify  us  for 
baring  paid  so  Itttle  regard  to  etymologies,  which,  as 
Ikey  are  arbitrary  in  themselves,  suppose  an  arbitrary 
chmetcr  in  the  language  to  which  they  are  appUed. 
If  we  eoty  geoaine  monamanta,  and  reqoire  a 
mtriB  evidence  for  every  explanation  of  a  root  or  a 
flaOMDatical  form,  our  apparent  knowledge  of  the 
Etmcaa  language  shrinks  almost  to  nothing.  It  is 
■OC  probable  that  the  application  of  tlie  still  existing 
rea»n»  of  the  languages  uf  iSic  north  and  northwest 
of  Eorop*  should  have  those  boneiicial  results  for  oar 
koow{cd|jg;e  of  the  Etruscan  which  aomo  ap|>ear  to  an- 
ticipate. The  Gevmana  and  Ceka  are  originally  di- 
vided from  the  n  l'!ol)^  on  the  Mediterranean  by  their 
bcality  in  a  very  marked  manner ;  they  onlv  gradually 
WWMh  theao  and  come  into  collision  with  them ; 
mL>  «««■  though  tbe  langoagea  of  both  nations  may 
Mei^  t»  that  great  family  which,  from  time  immcino- 
lal,  has  difl'used  itself  through  Europe  and  Asia,  yet 
Jiey  have  dutioct  peculiarities,  which  we  have  no 

 to  bdieva  aie  foood  in  those  of  Ttaly.  The 

*1  and  indcHble  characteristic  of  iho  Celtic 
seems  to  be,  that  they  mark  grammatical 
iapifetMNit  and  other  changes  of  the  iniiial 
eonaooants  ;  a  thing  not  practised  in  any  other  Euro 
pesti  Untniaee,  but  found  in  all  branches  of  the  Coltic, 
WcUh.  Cornish.  Gslic,  Irish,  and  Bas  Breton.  This 
okotability  of  the  conaouants  ia  a  circuoutance  which 
■kOM  be  peiceptibte,  even  In  ■  waaSX  nomber  of  writ- 
ten remairs,  »r>d  which  could  not  well  have  escaped 
M  had  ti»e  Etruscan  been  the  Celtic.  The  Iberian 
faidf,  ooco  widefy  diffused  on  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
itemnean,  may  have  dwelt  in  close  vicinity  to  the 
Etruscans  ;  bat  the  remains  of  its,  language  in  the 
Ba^-inc  are  compleiely  different  from  those  of  the  rest 
•i  Eoropc.  and  iu  mmour  shows  oo  litUo  affinity  with 
e  know  ef  the  Bimaean  as  to  sflbrd  very  slight 
to  the  op'.nion  of  the  nffinitv  of  (he  two  i. :Uion<«. 
may  have  been  the  relation  of  the  l  uscan  to  the 
oKiinet  LtgviMb  er  to  Ae  lengasge  of  those  Alpine 
tiihes  whose  names  alone  are  preserved  in  history,  is 
a  qtiestion  rej^cc'.ing  which  vvi»  have  not  even  a  glirn- 
mer  njj  of  \:  owledge  '  (MulUr,  Etnukcr,  vol  ^l,  p. 
64.  *<yf-— gdwjyrg*  lUvtew,  yol  60.  p.  372-396.) 
If tOCMRlL. '  fid  leme. 

HiBK*roufB.  I.  a  city  of  Syria  near  the  Euphrates. 
•OOtb  oi  Zeugma.  It  denvrd  Us  Greek  name  {Holij 
from  Ins  drcomstance  of  the  Syrian  goddess 
Atrrgstis  being  wwshipped  there.  By  the  Syrians  it 
wss  called  Bsrobyc*  or  .Mabog.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  Cbristianf^r,  its  reputation  and  prosperity  of 
corirse  dc^Md^^^pODBl^atine,  it  is  true,  made  it  ihv 
capital  of  mi  Mww-eraSeted  movine*  of  Eupliratcsia , 
bet  this  proved  of  little  'nTail.  h  salhlvd  milch  du- 
fing  siib«e<|uent  reigns  from  the  inrosda  of  tbe  Per- 
_.        ».  MtmhedMch  or  Bambig,  a  deserted 

peito  of  the  samnt  wiU  etaodiao. 


It 

I  wridi  OMSjr  peito  i 


(Mannert,  Geogr  ,  vol.  3,  pt.  1,  p.  510.) — 11.  A  city 
in  the  southwestern  angle  of  Phrygia,  near  the  conhnes 
of  Lydia,  and  northwest  of  Leedfjcea.  This  city  was 
celebrateid  for  its  warm  springs.  {SlrabOt  639.— Die 
Catt.,  68,  27.— Pliny,  5,  32.)  The  waters  of  Hier- 
apolis  were  remarkable  for  their  petrifying  or  sulac- 
tital  properties,  sod  Chandler  affirms,  that  a  cliff  near 
the  sncieat  town  was  one  entire  inerostation.  (TVn* 
els  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  287.)  Besides  this  singuler 
property,  the  waters  of  this  town  possessed,  in  u  re- 
markable degree,  that  of  serving  for  the  purposes  of 
the  dyer.  {Straho,  630  )  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Turks  PanUfuk-Kaiojtsi,  or  the  Castle  of  Cotton,  be- 
cause the  neighbouring  rocks  resemble  that  substance 
in  their  whiteness,  s  colour  produced  by  tbe  stslactitai 
ineraststions  sltesdy  sHuded  to.  (CUniier,  p.  890. 
—  Cramers  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  37,  seq.) 

HiERicHi's  (gen.  -unlis ;  in  Greek  ' It pixo^f,  gtu 
-ovvrof.)    Vid.  Jericho. 

HIkro,  I  succeeded  his  brother  Gelon,  as  tyrant 
or  ruler  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  478.    Ho  committed  many 
acts  of  violence,  encouraged  spies,  and  kept  a  merce- 
nary gosid  siound  bis  person.   He  was  ambitious  of 
extending  hb  dominion,  and  his  sttempts  proved  sue 
ccssful.    .^ftcr  the  death  of  Theron,  prince  of  .'\gri- 
gcntum,  Hiero  defeated  his  son  Tbrasydwna,  who  was 
soon  after  expelled  by  his  countryioeii.    He  took 
Naxus  and  Catana,  an'!,  having  driven  away  the  in- 
habitants from  bolli  towns,  ho  replaced  them  by  Syra- 
cusan  and  Peloponncsian  colonists.    Ho  changed  the 
naae  of  Catana  to  ^tna,  and  he  himself  assumed  the 
title  of  ^tnans  {khvato^).    Having  joined  his  deal 
to  that  of  the  people  of  Cnma^,  ho  stutcccdcd  in  cleafr 
ing  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  of  tbe  Etruscan  and  other  pi> 
rstes  who  faafested  it.   His  chsriots  repestedly  woo 
the  prize  at  the  OKinpir  games,  and  his  success  on 
those  occa,sioiiH  formed  the  themo  of  some  of  the  odes 
of  Pindar,  who  was  his  guest  and  friend.  i£schylu«, 
Simonides,  Bacchyiides,  and  Epicbannus  were  also 
well  received  at  the  conil  of  Wno,  who  was  fond  ol 
the  society  of  learned  men.    Hiero  died  at  Catana, 
B.C.  476,  and  was  succeeded  bv  bis  brother  Thrasy- 
balns,  who  had  aU  bia  laalu  withoot  any  of  his  goo4 
qualities,  and  was  at  last  driven  away  by  the  Syracu- 
sans,  who  restored  the  government  to  the  common- 
wealth.   (Diod.  Sic.,  U,  48,  »tqq.)   JE\i»n  gives 
Hiero  credit  for  a  much  better  chuactar  tbsn  Diodo- 
rus  ;  probably  becaose  the  latter  pert  of  his  reign, 
after  he  liad  lirinly  established  his  authority,  was  better 
than  the  commencement.    {Julian,  9,  I.) — H.  The 
second  of  the  name,  son  of  Hierocles,  a  wealty  citixea 
of  Syracuse,  and  a  descendant  of  Gelon,  distinguish- 
ed himself  m  early  life  by  his  brilliant  qualities,  and 
served  with  distinction  also  under  Pyrrhus  m  Ins  Si- 
cilian campaigns.    After  Pyirbus  had  auddeoly  aban- 
doned Sicily,  the  Syraeosans  feond  themselves  threat* 
( iitd  on  one  side  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Mameriincs,  a  band  of  Caropanian  mer- 
cenaries, who  had  tiaaelMioasIy  ukcn  possession  of 
Messana.    The  Syncusan  troops,  being  in  want  of  a 
trusty  leader,  clwse  lliero  by  acclamation,  and  the 
senate  and  citizens,  after  some  demur,  ratified  the 
choice,  B.C.  275.    After  vanoua  successful  opeiatione 
against  the  Mamertines,  Hiero  retuiued  to  Syraeae^ 
where,  throuLjli  ilu'  mniK  iice  of  Lcptinci.  hi?  father-in- 
law,  a  leading  man  among  the  aristocratic  party,  he 
was  proelairaed  kinf.  B.C.  270.    Shortly  after,  the 
Mamertines  at  Messana  qnarrilb  d  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  managed  to  introduce  a  garrison  into 
the  citadel,  and  drove  them  out,  upon  which  the  Cartbar 
ginians  invited  Hiero  to  join  his  foreee  to  theirs,  in 
order  to  drive  the  Msraettines  out  of  Sicily.  ICeiO 
having  assented,  encamped  under  the  wall-*  of  Messana 
on  one  side,  and  the  Carthaginians  fixed  their  cao^ 
on  tbe  other,  white  their  squadron  suarded  the  straiL 
ThollaaMtliDa%nMmrhil0,bBda|i|iMiotheBoaBM 
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Ibr  aiiUtanca,  cUimia^  •  Moimon  origin  wkfa  them, 
ii  being  descended  from  Mfen,  called  Mamen  or  Ma- 

.  mertus  m  the  0«can  language ;  and  Rome  eagerly 
Mised  thia  opportunity  of  obttiniog  «  footing  in  Sicily. 
The  coamI  Apphn  Cbvdioa  marched  to  Rhegium, 
art?,  h-! -ing  contrived  to  pass  the  strait  in  the  night  un- 
observed hy  the  Carth^nian  cruisers,  be  aarprised 
Rioto's  camp,  rooted  toe  soldier?,  and  obliged  the 
monarch  himaelf  to  aeck  aafety  in  Ihght.  The  consul 
next  attacked  the  Cartha  giiiifiu  catiip  with  the  same 
success,  and  thia  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic 
War,  265  B.C.  In  the  foUowii^  year  Uic  Rmnana 
took  TamromenHim  and  Oatana,  and  adfaaead  to  A« 
walls  of  Syracnso,  when  Hiero  sued  for  peace,  which 
ha  obuisied  on  condition  of  paying  100  talents  of  stiver, 
aad  supplying  tlic  Roman  amy  with  prorisiona.  He 
punctual!)'  fulfilled  his  pngagcmcnls,  rcmnining  faitliful 
to  Rome  during  the  whole  of  the  wkt,  and  by  his  sup- 
plies was  of  great  service  to  the  Roman  anoies,  espf- 
oially  during  the  Ions  aiegea  of  Agrigentam  and  LAjim- 
am.  Hiero  waa  inandM  in  the  peace  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  hy  which  his  Itrritories  were  secured  to 
him,  and  he  remained  in  friendship  with  both  states. 
He  even  asaisted  Carthage  at  a  very  critical  moment, 
by  sending  her  supplies  of  proTisions  durin:';  "hn  war 
which  she  had  to  sustain  against  her  .nercenaries. 
Tbe  period  of  peace  w  hich  elapsed  between  the  end  of 
the  fo«t  and  this  begiDoiiig  of  the  aeoood  Pmic  wan, 
from  Ml  to  S18  B.O.,  waa  moat  gtoriom  for  Hievo, 
and  moat  prosperous  for  Syracuse.  Commerce  and 
agricoUaro  flourished,  and  wealth  and  p<^ulalion  m> 
cwaied  to  an  ertraovdiiiary  degree.  Hiero  paid  par- 
tirnlnr  attention  to  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
and  made  vvi^c  regulations  for  (he  collection  of  tbe 
tithe  or  tax  on  land,  which  remained  in  force  throogb- 
oat  Sieily  long  after  hie  time,  and  an  mentkmad  with 
maioe  by  Cicero  aa  tbe  Lex  Hieromea,  (Ok.  m 
raff.,  2  it  3.)  Hiero  introduced  the  custom  of  letting 
tlw  tax  to  farm  every  year  by  auction.  He  cmbel- 
lialied  and  strengthened  Sjneaae,  and  boflt  Urge 
sbtpR,  one  of  which,  if  wo  are  to  trust  tbe  account 
given  of  it  by  Athencua  (6,  p.  806),  was  of  meat  extra- 
Oldiaaiy  dimensions  and  magnificence.  This  ship  he 
aent  aa  a  preaeot  lo  Ptolemy  PhiiadetohnaT^  Archim- 
edes Uvea  QTider  Hfere^a  reign.  When  tbe  secoi}^ 
Fun'c  'var  broke  out,  Hii  ro  cu'.iinued  true  to  his  Ro- 
man alliance,  and,  aftvr  the  Trssyraenian  defeat,  be 
aent  a  fleet  to  Ostia  with  provisions  and  oihar  gifb, 
and  a  body  of  light  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Rome 
He  lived  to  see  the  battle  of  Cannaj,  after  which  bis 
son  GelOn  embraced  tbe  part  of  tbe  Caithaginiana. 
Gelon,  however,  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  vio- 
lence, and  Hiero  himself,  belng^  past  ninety  yeara  of 
age,  ended  his  dsv-  ?  ion  after  (B.C  216),  leaving  the 
crown  to  bis  orandson  Hteronjmus.  With  Hiero  tbe 
pneperity  and  {ndependaiwe  m  Syiaenan  mmr  bn  atid 
to  have  cxpirrd  (Lie.,  lib.  22  et  23.—Pol^^]Sb. 
7. — Eneycl.  Us.  KnoteL,  vol.  18,  p.  196.) 

HieadcLXs,  I.  a  tbetorician  of  Alabanda,  in  Caria, 
wbo  lived  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  first  century  before 
the  Cbriatian  era.  He  excelled  in  what  Cicero  termed 
the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  {Ck  ,  dc  Oral  ,  2, 
8S. — H.t  Brut  t  c.  95.)— II.  A  lawyer,  who  wrote  a 
wMk  on  ipeteniiaiy  medicine,  addieaaed  to  Oaaalantn 
Dassas,  of  which  three  chapters  are  pretrrvcd  in  tbe 
aixteenth  book  of  the  "Geoponica."  {Vid.  Geoponi- 
ea.)— 4n.  Somamcd  the  grammarian,  for  distinction* 
sake  from  the  philosopher  of  the  snme  name,  a  Greek 
writer  supposed  lo  huvc  been  contemporary  with  Jus- 
tinian, but  of  whom  one  thing  at  least  ia  certain,  that 
he  waa  anterior  to  ^  tenth  centoty.  He  composed, 
mider  the  title  of  ^m^Mrtftot  ("  TrMtMinf  Compan- 
ion*'), a  description  of  the  sixty-four  [  rovirr'  n  that 
fwm^  the  Dyxantine  empire,  and  of  the  nine  hundred 
•nd  thirty-five  cities  situate  in  them.  The  best  edi- 
iMi         «  Waaaali^,  in  dm  Iiin«nija  Vetenm 
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Rom.,  Aitut.,  17S5,  4to.— If .  A  new  PUionisi,  *bo 
flourished  at  Alesandrea  about  the  iniJdle  uf  iht  ui» 
century.  He  has  It  ft  us  a  commintary  "on  the  Gold- 
en Verses  of  Pythagoras,"  aitd  a  trcausa  "on  Provi- 
dence, Deatiny,  and  Free-will.**  T^e  end  of  Hicnv 
cics  is  to  show  the  agrremnTJt  which  tiii^ts  m  rispect 
of  these  doctrines  between  Plato  and  Arialotlei  toi^ 
fute  the  syatema  of  Epicurus  and  the  Stoics;  to  e<ia>  > 
fiiu  ;!  iho-^e  who  pretend  to  read  the  decrtcs  of  deaii« 
in  the  nativities  of  men,  or  who  believe  that  the  fletei- 
minationa  of  Providence  may  be  influenced  by  <&. 
cbantmenta  or  myatk  ceremonies  ;  those,  in  fine,  wbo 
hare  the  miaftNtane  to  deny  an  existii^  Providence. 
Wc  have  only  extracts  from  this  latter  work  rnxdc  bj 
Photius,  and  an  abridgement  by  an  unknown  hand. 
StobaeuB  has  preserved  for  up  some  fragcicota  ef  a 
work  of  Hieroclos  on  the  worship  of  the  gods  {Uii^ 
701^  OfoJf  ;fpi;«TT«oj'),  or,  rutbcr,  a  chapter  beloi^itig  is 
some  large  work  which  treated  of  variona  iwala  «f 
ethics.  The  aame  Stobsua  haa  pnaanred  fngatesii 
of  other  produotlona  of  Rteroclea,  "  Oo  Justice,"  "Ob 
the  Cor  luct  due  towards  Parents,"  "On  Marrriafe," 
"On  Fxateroal  Love,"  dec.  There  exists als^,  un- 
der tbe  name  of  Hieroclea,  a  ooVaclion  of  imipid 
Facetiip  ('.KfTTttn),  containing  an  account  of  ibe  ridic- 
ulous actions  and  sayings  of  book-learned  men  uid 
pcdanta.  In  all  likelihood,  howavar,  it  was  written  \s\ 
aome  other  individual  of  the  aarae  name,  aad  oet  bj 
tbe  nhilosopber  — The  beat  edition  of  the  Commeoiaiy 
on  tne  Golden  Verses,  and  of  the  Fragnicnt",  Ac,  if 
that  of  Needbaro,  Lond  ,  1709,  8vo.  Toe  edi:«r, 
howeter,  haa  made  some  n»h  emendations,  which  A- 
rainish  the  value  of  the  work.  The  ediiion  of  reir>on. 
Lond.,  1654,  8vo,  is  also  a  very  good  oi.e.  Tlic  bet.! 
separate  edition  of  the  Commentary  is  that  of  Ashum 
and  Wancn,  Lond.,  1743.  8vo,  and  of  tbe  faceb^ 
that  of  Schier,  Lipt.,  1750-I7W,  8»o.--V  A  pwftd 
of  Bithynia,  and  afterward  of  Alexandres,  «Lo  :«  w  J 
by  Lactanttua  to  have  been  the  pnncipal  advl^f  r  o:  tnf 
peraecntion  of  tbe  Christians  in  the  reign  of  I):ock 
sian.  {Lactant ^  Inst  Dir„  5.  2.— W  ,  Jc  MorU  Pa- 
tec,  c  17.)  Ho  also  wiolc  two  vvoiks  agaijis;  CL^ii- 
tianity,  entitled  Ao^ot  ^<^aAi;^<f  irpbf  roi'f  Xpitria- 
vov(  ("  TnUk-Uning  word*  to  the  CAritAiaas"),  ii 
which,  according  to  I<actantiaa,  he  endetvosnd  tt 
show  that  the  Scriptures  overthrow  thcmstlvfj  ^T  ibc 
coDtradictioDS  with  which  they  abound  He  «l»o  re- 
viled Fiaal,  and  Peter,  and  the  other  disciples,  u  prop 
apatOTs  of  falechooil.  He  endeavoured  to  (!c?1roT  tbe 
effect  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  though  he  dd  not 
deny  the  truth  of  them ;  and  be  aimed  to  «boir.  that 
like  things,  or  even  greater,  bad  been  done  bj  ApoII>> 
nius  of  Tyana.    (Laclant.,  Inst.  Div.,  5, 2,  uq  ) 

Hieko.nTca  Lax.    Vitl.  Hiero  II. 

HisaoNfMoa,  I.  gnndsoQ  of  Hioto  lU  uKkat^^  ^ 
Syvaenae,  atieceeded  him  m  tta  tlnone  at  tae  i|i 
of  fineen  (fi.C.  216)     He  was  left  by  Hiew 
the  guardianship  of  several  individuals,  among  "t'lr 
was  Andronorus,  his  aunt's  husband,  wbo,  seconded 
by  other  courtiers,  and  with  the  view  of  monopoiiin|| 
the  confidence  of  the  young  king,  indulged  him  wm 
bis  caprices  and  follies.     The  court  of  .'^vricivr. 
which,  tinder  Hiero,  waa  orderly  and  respeciahle,  «ood 
became  aa  |»olligato  aa  it  had  been  araer  the  ywa- 
ger  Dionysius.    Andronorus  prrsuaJfd  !I:fnr,TmiU, 
against  the  dying  injunctions  of  bis  grandfatbu,  to  for- 
sake the  Koman  ailianen  for  that  of  Carthage,  and 
messengers  for  that  purpose  were  sent  to  H«i:ii^2-  m 
Italy,  and  also  lo  the  senate  of  Carthage,  which 
agreed  to  an  alliance  with  Syracuse,  in  order  lo  i 
a  diveraion  amioat  the  Romana.   War  beixig  at  ka^ 
declared  by  Rome,  Hieronymua  took  tbe  fleU  w» 
l.'>,000  men  ;  '    '  a  conspiracy  Irolie  out  amo'^g  tb* 
soldiers,  and  he  wis  murdered  after  a  reign  of  about 
thirteen  monilia.  On  the  newa  of  this,  a  popular  a 
isnctiMiledltpleeeatSyneaie;  the daoglit«» 
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pMManshtm  of  Hiero  wera  mordwed,  and  royalty 
«M  aholMMd.  But  Um  people  weie  distracted  by  fac- 
lioDs,  and  bv  the  mereemnee  in  their  p*y,  and  rovo- 

huou  yjcce^iei  revolution,  until  two  adventurers  of 
Syncusan  extraction,  but  natives  of  Carthage,  who 
bid  been  sent  hj  Hannibal  lokeep  in  eomieninee  the 
Cj;:hjj:ii);an  party  in  Syracuse,  became  possessed  of 
the  ciii«/  power,  simI  so  provoked  the  llomtn  com- 
wedar  Marccllus  tiwt  he  laid  stefrc  to  and  took  Syr- 
Kose.    {Vtd.  Syracusae. — Diod,  Sic,  fragm.,  lib.  26, 
vol.  9,  p.  369,  ed.  Bip.  —  Liv.,  24.  4  —Id.,  24,  7, 
itqr) — II-  A  native  of  Cardia,  in  ihc  Thracian  Cher- 
•ooeae.    He  was  one  of  tho  compaoioot  of  Alexander 
Ae  Oteet,  mi  efter  hie  deeth  tttaehed  Mraedf  to  Bo- 
meoesL    M*de  prisoner  in  the  battle  in  which  that 
chiefiain  was  betrayed  by  his  own  followers,  he  was 
fcMtf  traeted  by  Antigonus,  and  entered  into  tde  eer- 
wttL   This  prince  intmsted  him  with  the  government 
ef  Calesyria  and  Pbcenicis,  and  charged  him  with  an 
exf*diiion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  r^eize  upon  the 
cooouy  asoDDd  the  Lake  Aspbaltites.    The  expedition 
Hi  BOt  ■oeceed^  owiDg  to  the  opposition  of  die  neigb- 
So'jrir.^  AraS«,  who  supported  themselves  by  vending 
the  bitumen  obtained  from  the  lake.    After  the  defeat 
of  Amiy ■  tt  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  his  death, 
Hiweaymas  remained  faithful  to  his  son  Demetrius. 
At  a  later  period  be  entered  into  the  service  of  Pvr- 
rhus,  'k:i:^  of  Epiriis.  and  accompanied  him  in  his  Ital- 
lao  campaign.    He  survived  this  prince,  and  attained 
Ae  ige  of  104  yeere.  The  principal  ivoik  of  Hfeion<- 
nous,  and  that  on  which  his  reputation  was  founded, 
wes  entnit-d  'laropixu  'XKO/iVf,fiara  (**  Historic  Me- 
■eits*^).    In  this  production  he  developed  the  more- 
menu  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  ca- 
bals and  jealousies  of  the  principal  officers,  the  bloody 
wjrs  to  •.>h!ch  their  ambitious  views  pave  rise,  the  de- 
itiQctieo  of  the  royal  house  of  Macedooia,  end  the 
kirtb  of  dM  new  momrebiee  which  Atemcffibeped  the 
empire  of  Alexander.    The  ancients,  however,  nc- 
eoaed  him  of  having  beta  influenced  too  much  by  the 
hMied  be  bore  to  Scleucus,  Cassandcr,  Ptolemy,  but 
above  all  to  Lysimachus,  by  whose  orders  Cardia,  his 
oaure  ciir,  had  been  destroyed.    They  charge  him 
ako  with  partiality  lov^ards  Enmencs,  Antigonus,  and 
Pvithna.   A  particular  worthy  of  remark,  and  one 
«^Udi  leJrea  es  regret  more  earnestly  the  loss  orHie* 
rontsnns's  woric,  is,  that  he  is  the  first  Gre^k  writer 
wbd  entered  into  any  details  on  the  origin  and  antitjui- 
ties  of  Rome  ;  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  with  the  republic 
afibrded  him  pn^Ujr  en  occasion  for  this.  Diodoros 
Sfooius  denved  considenilile  aid  firom  the  commetita- 
nt-i  o:  H:eronvmus,  as  did  Plutarch  also  In  his  life  of 
Euoeacs.    (Coosalt  Ruhenkcs  *ur  la  tU  ct  sw  k* 
— twyei  it  Jmrnu  de  Cwfir,  par  PJMi  Semn.*^ 
.V<-/n  tV  TArad.  it»  Insrr  ,  &.C.,  vol.  18,  p.  20. — 


Se^ii.  Hur  Li'.  Gt.,  vol.  3.  p.  804,  Mej.)— 111.  A 
pert^tstic  philosopher,  bom  in  the  islana  of  Rhodes, 
MMrarde  the  dooe  of  the  third  century  B.C.  Cicero 
p*«i>es  hie  rilttty.  but  doubts  the  propriety  of  his 
h«.-:ncr  mnkt  d  uTider  the  perip.itctio  sect,  since  he 
placed  th«  ncmnitm  bonum.  in  freedom  from  painful 
MMtiBe.  a  doctnoe  belonging  to  the  Epicuraen  eehool. 
{Ck  .  Fm  .  .5,  5  )— IV.  A  celebrated  father  of  the 
churrii.  oc'Uer  known  by  the  English  form  of  his  name, 
Rc  Jarome.  atxi  accounted  the  most  learned  of  all  the 
Uatia  3sti>er».  He  was  bom  of  Christian  pnrent'*, 
A-D.  331,  on  tberacfines  of  Pannonia  and  Datmalia, 
at  die  town  of  Stndon  or  Siridonaim.  His  father. 
«ke  was  a  meo  of  laok  and  property,  sent  him  to 
Mwe  far  edaeetioQ^  where  he  wee  piiieed  under  the 
fiiraTitnariaii  Donat!is.kr;own  for  liis  commentaries  u]ion 
Vncii  and  Terence.  He  h^d  also  masters  in  rhetoric, 
r,  and  cRviiii^«  in  which  be  made  a  great  prog- 
After  travellmg  through  Franco  and  Italy,  he 
yiree|^faeods  and  worldly  pursuits  to  seek  retirement  | 
m        ^  and  ■  inMmlljf  miM  JmNhm.  whae«  | 


he  proceeded  to  Antioeli.  Here  he  endured  a 

attack  of  illness,  on  his  recovery  from  which  he  wan- 
dered through  several  towns  and  districts  in  search  of 
a  rc  treat  to  his  mind,  which  he  found  in  a  frigh(^u]  desert 
of  Syria,  scarcely  inhabited  bjr  any  tbiog  but  wild  beiete, 
end  t  few  hnmen  beings  httle  lest  ferocious.  He 
was  in  his  thirty-first  year  when  he  entered  on  this 
life,  in  which  he  spent  four  ycars^  occupied  in  an 
intense  study  of  the  Scriptures,  until  his  health  began 
to  be  affected  by  this  application  and  ascetic  disci- 
pline.   He  then  repaired  to  Antioch,  where  he  waa 
ordained  a  presbyter  in  378  by  Paulinus.     He  soon 
after  visited  Consuntinople,  ia  order  to  avail  hinuelf 
of  the  edviee  and  inetnietion  of  Gregory  Naxianzen ; 
and,  on  his  mum,  accompanied  Poutinr.s  to  Rome, 
where  his  merit  and  learning  soon  made  hun  kiiown  to 
Pope  Damasus,  who  appointed  him  his  secretary,  and 
also  director  to  the  Roman  ladies  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  a  religious  life.    During  his  residence 
at  Rome  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  matron  of  the 
name  of  Paula,  a  woman  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  af- 
terwtid  ibilowed  him  with  her  dangbters  into  the  East. 
This  event  exposed  him  to  some  scandnl  from  his  op- 
ponents the  Origenists,  and  to  more  merited  censure 
from  the  relatione  end  fftende  of  the  many  weak  females 
whom  he  thus  encouraged  in  their  desertion  of  their 
proper  duties,  and  in  the  misapplication  of  their  wealth 
to  the  support  of  useless  or  pi  rnicio-.is  itii-lilutioris.  On 
the  death  of  Damasus,  finding  his  situation  at  Rome 
en  Quaesy  one,  Sericiiis,  the  sneeessor  of  Damasnt, 
not  having  the  same  esteem  for  hirn  that  Damasus 
had,  he  determined  to  return  to  the  East,  and  accord- 
ingly embarked,  in  385,  with  a  creat  number  of  monks 
and  females  whom  he  had  induced  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life.    He  touched  at  Cyprus,  where  he  vis- 
ited E|ii;  'i.ini'is,  and,  nrrivinp  at  Antioch,  proceeded 
ilience  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterward  to  Eg^pl,  where, 
to  his  great  grief,  be  fonnd  the  tenets  of  Ongen  almoi»i 
universally  prevalent.    He  at  length  settlea  ut  Bethle- 
hem, where  the  wealthy  and  devout  Paula  founded  foui 
monasteries,  three  for  females,  and  one  for  nialee  onde* 
Jerame.  Here  be  pursued  bis  studies  with  great  ardour, 
and  wrote  many  oi  his  best  treatises  ;  and  in  these  occu- 
pations he  might  have  peaceably  closed  his  days,  but 
for  bis  detestation  of  the  opinions  of  Origen,  which 
involved  him  in  the  most  acrimonious  controversy  for 
manv  ypars  with  .Tohn,  bishop  of  .Teni«a!em.  his  former 
friend  Rufinus  of  Aquileia,  and  Jovinian  an  Italian 
monk.    In  the  year  410,  when  Rome  was  besieged  by 
the  Goths,  he  afforded  an  asylum  to  many  wIjo  fled 
from  that  city  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  very  careful  to 
e.xclude  all  whom  he  deemed  tinclured  with  heresy, 
He  died  A.D.  423,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  ago. 
— Many  of  the  writinge  of  Jerome  have  come  down  to 
us.  Several  of  them  are  mert  ly  controversial ;  but  there 
are  others  of  a  more  sterling  and  lasting  value.  These 
are,  his  Treatise  on  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the 
elder  Christian  Fathers,  and  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  .St.  .Matthew,  and  jeveral  of  St  Piiul's  Epistle*. 
Bot  what  may  be  regarded  as  his  creatcst  work  is  a 
translation  of  the  Booke  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  into  Latin,  which  translation  has  been  al- 
ways highly  valued  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  is  that 
blown  by  the  name   t   hi  Vulgate.    It  is  a  questiod 
among  the  learned,  how  far,  and  whether  at  all,  he  ini> 
bodied  an  older  Italic  version  in  his  tansUtion .   It  was 
the  first  effort  at  bringing  the  Scriptures  wiihin  the  reach 
ftf  the  greet  oroltitade,  who  knew  no  other  language 
hot  the  Letin.  It  wae  a  great  and  noble  woric,  whioi 
n  i^li!     ]  Ince  its  author  hig^  stncng:  the  benefactors 
of  mankind.    Bishop  Warbuitori  s  jys  of  Jerome,  that 
"he  is  the  only  Father  who  can  be  called  a  eritie  M 
the  sacred  writings,  or  who  followed  a  just  or  mMMlp 
able  method  of  criticising." — The  first  printed  eAtiOB 
«l  die  m/lSn  leoike  of  J«imm,  n  ftr  as  thee*  hm 
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iMchcd     ftnpMMd  M  Buk,  bom  tbe  mm*  of  Fra* 

beo.  under  tba  cire  of  Emamiw,  1516,  ft  v«df.  fol. 

Many  suIim  jurnt  cdii  ims  have  been  published  at  Ly- 
ons, Roue,  Pans,  aud  Antwerp,  but  the  beat  is  that 
«rValkni,  FeroM,  1784-174^,  11  vola.  fol,  and  Ve- 

net,  ITRfl,  xe>jg.,  arm.,  11  vols,  4lo.  {Bohr,  Gf^ch. 
Rom  Lit.  —  Die  (JknsUuh-Jiountcht  Theologu,  p. 

HiKRosoLYUA  (neut.  plurO  (Jerusalem),  a  celebrated 
city  of  Palestine,  the  capital  of  Judaea.  The  history  of 
Abraham  mciitiona,  that  Melchizedek.  king  of  Saimi, 
came  forth  to  meet  hiin  when  be  leiurued  from  the 
alauglitor  of  the  kJnn  {Gen.^  14,  18),  tod  U  \»*  been 
gcn«  rally  suppojscJ,  ui;it  ihis  Sale  m  was  the  original  of 
Uie  city  which  wc  ukw  con^idcting.  It  is  more 
ctrtain,  however,  that,  when  the  Israalitca  •ntered  Ca- 
naan, they  found  the  pUce  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Jebusites,  a  tribe  descended  from  Jebus,  a  son  of  Ca- 
naan, and  the  city  then  bore  the  name  of  Jebus  or  Jebu- 
aL  {Jo9h.  15, 63.— li.,  18. 28.— Consult JieM.j'a^ 
p.  834.)  The  lower  ei^  was  taken  and  bonwd 
by  ttie  children  of  Judab  {Jud.  1,  8)  after  the  death 
of  Joshua  i  but  the  Jebusitea  had  so  strongly  fortiEed 
themselves  in  the  upper  cii^f^,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  they 
ned  themselves  in  possession  of  it  till  the  tia>c 
of  David.  That  monarch,  after  his  seven  years'  role 
over  Judah  in  Hebron,  became  king  of  all  Israel, 
OB  which  he  ezoeUed  the  Jebuaitea  frain  Meoju  Zioo, 
and  eatabUalwa  bete  the  netiopoUa  of  hia  kingdom. 
Tlic  city  now  took  the  name  of  Jcrusakm,  a  term 
which  distiutes  the  abodct  or  (according  io  another  do- 
rivation),  the  petpU,  of  peace.  (Consult  Reland,  p. 
833  -(7f.«f«rM»,  Hfhr  Lrx.,  $.  e.)  The  Scptuagint 
version  gt%es»  'ItfiuvauAiifi  an  the  form  of  the  name, 
while  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  the  place  is 
e^led  Hiecoaolyma.  At  pteaent  ihis  city  ia  known 
Ihroughoot  Weatem  Aaia     the  Anbie  nana  of  El- 

K".kL-.  which  signifies  "  holunxx."  {Vtil.  Cadylis.) — 
Jerusalem  was  budl  on  several  hilk,  the  largest  of 
irilt;h  was  Mount  Sion,  which  formed  thm  i»uthern 
part  of  the  o'v  A  vullcy  toward;*  the  tiortii  separ- 
ated this  fruin  Acra,  the  beeuiid  or  lower  ciiy,  ou  the 
eaat  of  which  was  Mount  Moriafa,  the  site  of  the  tem- 

ei  of  SolomoQ.  Murtheaat  of  Moout  Moriah  waa  the 
oaiil  of  Olivea,  on  the  aeath  was  the  vaUejr  of  Hin- 
nora,  and  at  the  norUi  Mount  CuUarv,  the  scene  of 
OQX  Lord's  crucilixion.  Passing  over  lUa  history  of 
diia  oalebratedciiy,  ao  fully  detailed  m  the  sacred  vol- 
■luif^,  we  come  to  the  memorable  period  of  its  rapture 
and  dPBtrijction  by  Titus.  The  dale  of  this  event  was 
the  8th  of  September,  A.D.  70.  During  ihis  siego 
and  capture  1,100,000  peraeoa  are  aaid  to  have  per- 
u^ied,  and  97,000  to  naTo  been  made  priaeners,  and 


the  ordtsai|  «mm  of  iho  cilf »  and  Jeraaakm  beouae 
neazlr  obaolete.   Upon  the  aeeaoaion  to  the  Uwno, 

however,  of  the  Christian  emperors,  the  name  revived. 
Jerusalem,  thus  restored,  wi&  much  iee«  m  compaes 
liian  the  ancient  city,  Mouot  Sioo  and  Besetha  bciBg 
c\i  Indi  J. — The  jbllowmg  description  of  Jerusalem,  as 
a  appeared  ju*l  before  the  siepc  by  Titua,  ia  giv«n  hf 
Milman.  {Htstory  of  ihe  Jevs,  vol  3,  p.  17,  ae^oO 
"  Jctaaaiem,  at  thia  penod,  waa  Coftified  by  three  waAi^ 
in  dl  thoae  parte  wheie  it  waa  not  aonwmded  bf  ^ 
nijit  and  iinji.itbabh'  ravines;  tlicre  it  had  bjt 
^iot  that  tbeae  walU  stood  one  wuhm  tiie  other,  eacii 
in  a  narrower  ciide  running  round  the  whole  ctljr; 

but  each  of  the  kmkt '.v;i!ls  (Jl  :'i.;.i!ti]  old  of  rhr  j^rvf-rs'' 
quarters  nau  i.iiica  tno  eiiy  waa  divided,  or,  it  mign; 
be  almost  said,  one  of  the  separate  citiea.    Since  tlw 
days  in  which  David  had  boilt  hie  ca|ulal  va  the 
rugged  heights  of  Sion,  great  eheintwna  had  tekcn 
place  at  J«rasalem.    That  ominctice  v.as  still  ocru- 
pied  by  the  upper  city ;  but,  in  addition*  firat  the  bil 
of  Momh  WW  taken  in,  co  whi^  <he  tenplo  etood 
then  Acre,  which  waa  originally,  elihonfrh  a  p-  r  <i! 
the  same  ridge,  aeparated  by  a  do^  chaam  trom  Mo- 
riah.   This  chasm  was  almoet  eaUat^  filled  HfK,  mk 
the  lop  of  A  era  levelled  by  tiie  Aamonean  princee,  eo 
ibal  Acra  aud  Moriah  were  united,  though  on  the  side 
of  Acra  the  temple  presented  a  formidable  froitt.  con- 
nected bj  aavenl  bodges  or  cauaewaya  with  the  lowar 
city.   TV*  the  aooth  the  height  of  Sion,  tlie  oppar 
ciiy,  was  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  ravine,  \vhir)i 
t%i»  light  tluough  Jerusalem,  called  the  Tyro^nxon,  or 
the  valley  of  the  cbecseineilgeie ;  el  the  edge  of  this 
ravine,  on  both  siden,  the  Ftrects  suddenly  broke  oK, 
though  the  walls  lo  some  piucce  must  h&vi;  crossed  it, 
and  It  was  bridged  in  more  than  ooo  place.    To  the 
north  eitendad  a  conaidenbie  aobnib  callnd  fiesethe, 
ortheaeweit^.   The  firat  or  outer  wnB  enconfieeani 
Bezelha.   .^^rippa  the  First  had  intended  to  make  thi» 
wall  of  eatraordmary  strength  ;  but  he  had  desistad 
Grom  die  work  on  the  interference  of  the  Ileaieas,  who 
seem  to  have  foreseen  tl;ai  this  refractonr  city  would 
hereafter  force  them  to  take  up  arms  agaui»l  IL  Had 
this  wall  been  built  according  to  the  plan  of  Agrippa, 
the  city,  in  the  opjoien  of  Joacpheab  would  heire  bean 
imprcgnabb.   Tnia  wall  began  at  the  tower  of  Hip^ 
cos.  which  stood,  it  seems,  on  a  point  at  the  extrcriie 
corner  of  Mount  Sion ;  it  must  have  crossed  the  weat- 
em mouth  of  the  valley  of  TyropaMM,  end  nn  diieedf 
north  lo  the  tower  of  Psejjhma,  proved  clearly  by 
D'AaviUe  to  havo  been  what  was  caUed  during  the 
crusadea  Castel  Pisano.    The  wall  thtn  bore  towaitte 
the  moDunent  of  Heleoa,  nn  by  tiM  iwal  caveroe  to 
the  FulWa  noDmnenk,  end  wea  eetneo  into  the  W> 


afterward  either  sold  fur  .«laves,  or  wantonly  exponetl  |  Icy  of  Kedron  or  Jehoshophat,  where  it  joined  ihc  old 
for  the  sport  of  their  insoknt  victors  to  tho  fury  of  "       - '-  » 

wfld  baaata.    In  (act.  the  population,  not  of  Jerusa- 
lem alone,  but  that  of       adjacent  district*,  many  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  liie  city,  more  who  had  atisembliHl 
for  the  feaat  of  unleavened  bread,  had  been  shut  up  by 
the  sudden  iormatioo  of  the  ^icgc.    The  ardent  zeal 
of  tlie  Jewish  nation  for  their  holy  city  and  temple  soon 
caused  holh  to  he  ai;ain  rebuilt ;  but  fresh  commotions 
eompclled  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  interfere,  and  or- 
dain that  no  Jew  anould  remain  in,  or  even  approach 
near  Jerusalem,  on  pain  of  f!(  ith.    On  the  rums  of 
their  letople  the  same  emperor  caused  a  temple  in  hon- 
eor  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  to  be  eraetcd,  and  the  im- 
eg^  of  a  hog he  cut  in  ^tone  over  the  sate  leading 
10  Bethlebera,  aa  a  atandu .j^  msult  to  the  religions 
feelings  of  this  unfortunate  people.    The  name  uf  li  i 
aly  was  also  changed  to         Capitolina,  the  brst 
pelt  of  the  name  atlading  to  the  family  of  ^  Roman 
emperor.    The  inor*  peirc'^ijl  Christiana  wcrp  per- 
mitted, bowcvcj,  to  eBiak)iish  iheniselvea  wiihm  the 
Malls,  aud  ..Elia  became  the  seat  of  a  flowiilAtt  church 
and  tuahegic.   Thia  leLtai  nam  b^paaMMtecwaid 


or  inner  wail  under  the  temple.  The  wal'i,  however  it 
fell  short  of  Agrippa^e  deaign,  was  of  coioidenible 
t.trcrv:th  Tlic  stones  were  thirty-five  feet  loi^,  so 
tiolid  not  easily  to  be  shaken  by  battering  engmea, 
or  undermined.  Tho  wall  waa  seventeen  and  a  haU 
feet  broad  It  had  only  been  eerried  In  the  eamo  heiglrt 
by  Agrippa.  but  it  had  been  haatfly  im  op  by  the 

Jews  to  ihirly-five  feet  ;  on  its  top  stood  batllenirri^ 

three  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  pinuaclea  five  and  three 
fourtha ;  ao  the  whole  waa  nemy  katf  five  fMt  hi|^ 

The  second  wall  began  at  a  gale  in  the  old  or  mnet 
one,  called  Gennoth,  the  gate  of  the  gardens;  ti  inter- 
sected the  lower  dty,  and.  having  aCrvok  norl-.  ward 
for  some  distance,  turned  i»  the  eaat  end  jointd  the 
northwest  comer  of  tho  towto  of  Antonia.  The  An- 
tonia  slood  at  tho  nortliwe.tt  corner  of  tho  temple,  end 
waa  separated  from  Bexotha  by  a  deep  ditch,  which 
prabaUy  pcnteeled  the  whole  noMbem  frani  of  4iie 
temple  a«  well  as  of  the  Antonia.  The-  old  or  innet 
wall  was  that  of  .Sion.  Starting  from  the  southw  e.tti 
pwtioeea  of  the  temple  to  whieb  it  wbr  united,  u 
alfl^  Urn  ri^ef  the  Tynptlin,  pnaaed  6iaa  the  Xj* 
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M,  then  the  council  house,  and  abutteci  on  the  tow- 
m  UippiciM,  wlience  ihe  uonhern  wall  aprang.  The 
•li  «all  tb«n  ran  touthward  through  Bethao  to  the 
gale  of  the  Es^cncs.  all  along  the  ridge  of  the  Valley 
U  ilmuoin,  aixivc  the  pool  ul  biloam,  then  caatward 
to  the  Pool  of  Solomoo,  ao  on  through  Opba, 
■phab^  a  d«ep       :  it  thea  joiiMd  the  eattcni  por- 
S»«f  th»  ttmfi.   ThM  that*         it  might  ae«in, 
fojr  distinct  towns,  each  requiring  a  separate  sicgc. 
The  capture  of  the  first  wall  ouly  opened  Bezetha ; 
Aa  Ibrtificatiooa  or  the  northern  part  of  the  temple, 
the  Antonia,  and  the  aecotul  wall,  still  defended  the 
oiaer  quanen.    The  aecoud  wall  forced,  only  a  part 
of  the  lower  city  was  won  ;  the  atwng  rock-built  cita- 
4al  9i  intnuMi  and  the  (annple  «a  om  band,  and  Sioo 
M  dhn  othff.  ««Miekthi  Icaat  weakened.   The  whole 
cireoit  of  these  walls  was  guarded  with  towers,  built 
of  ibe  saiDe  aolid  oaaeory  with  the  rest  of  the  wails. 
T^ey  were  thirty-five  feet  broad  and  thirty-fife  high  ; 
hot  above  lhi»  height  were  loftv  chamber!*,  and  above 
ttose  again  upper  rooms,  and  Urge  tauka  to  receive 
the  run- water.    Broad  flights  of  step*  led  up  to  them. 
jUnacj  of  liiaan  townn  alMd  in  ibf  tot  ,««U,.(oiutetn 
lltto  second,  and  aisty  b  the  thiffL  Tio  iqtivvaia 
ItfWMn  the  towen  were  about  l(falM 'hljpidipl  anJ 
tkf  feet.    The  whole  circuit  of  the  city,  aecoidiiu  to 
Jaw^hus,  wee  tbiity-lliTae  stadia,  rather  mors  tnan 
iour  :iii!es.    The  most  magnificent  of  ail  these  towers 
was  Utit  uf  Psephtna,  oppooitc  to  which  Titus  en- 
camped.    It  waa  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  a 
half  lieot  high,  and  eonunanded  a  noble  view  of  the 
whale  eooatry  of  Jodn,  to  ths  boidar  of  Arabia,  and 
to  ii^ic  sea  :  it  was  an  octagsn.   Answering  to  this 
•as  the  tower  Hippicus,  and  following  the  ulJ  w.ill 
•Isad  those  of  Phasalis  and  Mariamne.  built  by  Herod, 
•ad  named  after  his  wife,  and  his  brother,  and  CriLiid- 
Tncie  were  stupendous  even  as  works  of  Herod 
HippicuswsH  square;  forty  three  and  three  fOdJthafect 
ash  way.   The  whole  height  of  (hs  towsf  was  one 
ftadrid  sod  ibrty  feet ;  tho  tower  hadf  itfty  two  and 
a  half,  a  deep  tank  or  reservoir  thirty-five,  two  <>t()rj(  s 
af  chambers  forty -three  and  three  fourths,  battlements 
aad  pinnsflea  e^ht  and  three  founba.    Phaawlis  was  a 
solxi  square  of  seventy  feet.    It  was  surrounded  by 
a  portico  *eveat«eu  and  a  half  Icet  higli,  deicndcd  by 
bcinstworks  aad  bulwarks,  and  above  the  portico  was 
MM|H|MyjnM      loftj  ohambaia  and  hatha. 
WmtmmmBB^  onamented  than  the  rest  with  bat- 
tlements and  pinnacles,  so  that  its  whole  height  was 
abore  one  hundred  and  sixty -seven  feet.    It  looked 
a  distance  like  the  tall  pharos  of  Akxandtoa. 
MiTimne.  ihongh  not  equal  m  elevation,  was  more 
huur.oiislv  Bitcd  up ;  il  was  built  of  solid  wall  tbirty- 
ive  feet  high,  and  of  Ihe  same  width :  on  the  whole, 
■ilh  lbs  OM«t  chaoibers,  il  waa  abnni  a«venty-aix  and 
Was  buruwiset  high    Tbsss  lofty  towers  appeared 
Mill  higher  frotn  ihcir  situ  ition     They  were  built  on 
the  old  wail,  which  r»n  along  the  steep  brow  of  Sion. 
Tba  assoary  was  perfect  •  they  were  bailt  of  white 
aaarble,  cut  i  i    ocks  "i,  ru  ;r..  feet  long,  seventeen 
and  a  half  bv.tit'.  ttgia  dml  uit*.  fourth  high,  so  fitted 
liwt  the  towers  seemed  hewn  out  of  iho  solid  foany." 
A  daaefi|iciao  of  ths  jf^ctieas  Aotoaia  is  jptm  vodor 
mu  attielo.   **High  above  the  whole  city  toss  the 
tempfp.  uoitiiig  the  CO  -  •.trtngth  of  a  citadel 

with  the  apiendonr  of  |i  sacred  edilice.  According  to 
Iseephos.  the  esplanade  on  which  it  atosd  had  been  con- 
•idersMv  eTiiar:;ed  bj  the  accumulation  of  fresh  noil 
■Kc  tncuayy  ot  Solomon,  particularly  on  the  north  side, 
ftnow  covered  a  square  of  a  furlong  on  each  aide.  Sol- 
^RHo  had  fared  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  rock  on  the 
fast,  sod  perb^p*  the  south,  with  huge  blocks  of  stone ; 
^eot'a«r  tides  likewise  bad  been  built  up  with  perpcn- 
dirohir  w»Us  to  an  equal  height.    Tbsae  walls  u  no 

Cwe»  loMMT  than  iIhm  huodni  cobCts,  tm  hnn- 
«4  iNii9«if«iiNt,bvilhair«taolBlMi|htims 


'  not  seen  eicepting  on  tho  eastern  and  perhaps  tne 
I  southern  sides,  as  the  earth  waa  heaped  up  to  ths 
level  of  the  streets  of  the  city.  Soma  of  tba  stoaos 
I  employed  in  this  work  were  seventy  feet  square. 
On  this  gigantic  foundation  ran,  on  each  front,  a  Hirong 
and  lofty  wall  without,  within  a  spacious  double  por- 
tico or  ctoiatar  52^  feet  broad,  supported  by  162  «ol> 
umns,  which  upheld  a  ceiling  of  cMur,  of  the  moat  ez- 
c|Uisito  workmanship.    The  piilar.s  w<re  entire  blocks 
I  hewn  out  of  solid  ntarble,  of  dazzling  whiteneaa,  49i 
feet  high.    On  the  aonth  side  the  portico  or  oloislor 
was  triple     Tliis  quadrangle  had  but  one  gate  to  the 
cast,  one  to  the  north,  two  to  the  south,  four  to  ths 
west ;  one  of  tiMSS  led  to  the  palace,  one  to  the  city, 
one  at  tho  eomar  to  ths  Antonia.  ons  down  lowsiaa 
the  gardens.   The  opon  courts  wsre  psTsd  with  va- 
rious inlaid  marbles.    Between  this  outer  court  of  the 
Gentil««s  and  the  second  court  of  the  Israelites  ran 
rails  of  stone,  but  of  bsautifol  woritmanship,  rallnr 
inori*  than  five  feet  high.    Along  these,  at  regular  in* 
tervals,  stood  pillars,  with  inscriptions  in  Hebrew, 
Gredti  aad  Lattn,  warning  all  strangers,  and  Jews 
who  wap»  oaalaaa,  frooi  antani^  into  the  Holy  Court 
beyond.    An  sseent  of  fbortaen  steps  led  to  s  tsrraoe 
17J  feet  wide,  beyond  which  rose  the  wall  of  the  inner 
court.    Titia  wall  appeared  on  the  outaide  70  feet,  oc 
tho  iosida  48} ;  lor,  besidss  the  sseant  of  14  stops  «o 
the  terrace,  there  were  five  more  up  to  the  pates. 
The  inner  court  bad  nu  gate  or  opening  to  the  west, 
but  four  on  the  north,  and  four  on  the  south,  two  to 
the  east,  one  of  which  was  for  the  womsn,  for  whoqi 
a  portion  of  the  inner  court  wss  set  apart,  and  beyond 
which  l!icy  might  not  advance  ;  to  this  they  had  accesa 
likewise  by  one  of  the  northern  and  one  of  the  south- 
ern gates,  which  were  set  apart  for  their  use.  Aroond 
this  court  ran  another  splendid  range  of  [lorticoe-i  or 
cloisters;  the  columns  were  quite  equal  in  beauty  and 
workmanship,  though  not  in  size,  to  those  of  the  outer 
portico.   Nine  of  these  gates,  or,  rstlior,  |^way  tow- 
ers, were  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  on  the 
doors,  the  door-posts,  and  the  lintels.    The  doors  of 
each  of  the  nine  gates  were  52^  feet  high,  and  half 
that  breadth.   "Wmm,  tho  gateways  were  52}  feet 
wide  and  deep,  with  rooms  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
whole  looked  like  luliy  lowers:  the  height  from  the 
base  to  the  summit  was  70  faat.    Each  gateway  bad 
two  loftv  pillars  21  feat  in  diottiafsrenGa.   But  what 
excited  the  greatest  adndsation  was  the  tsnth.  nausUy 
called  the  beautiful,  gato  of  the  temple.    It  waa  ol 
(Corinthian  brass  of  tiia  finest  workmanship.  The 
height  of  the  beantirul  gate  was  87},  its  doors  70  feet. 
The  father  of  Tiberius  Alexander  had  sheeted  these 
gates  with  gold  and  Miver  ;  Ina  apostate  son  wss  to 
witness  their  ruin  by  ihe  plundering  hsnds  and  fiery 
iMohes  of  his  Komaii  friends.    Withm  thiaquadran|to 
there  was  a  farther  separation,  a  low  well  which  «K> 
vidcd  the  priests  from  the  Israelites:  near  ihis  stood 
the  great  brazen  altar.    Beyond,  the  temple  ilsell 
rearod  its  glittering  front.   The  great  porch  or  pro- 
pylon,  according  to  the  design  of  the  last,  or  Herod's 
temple,  eitended  to  a  much  greater  widib  than  the 
temple  itself:  in  addition  to  the  former  width  of  106 
feet,  it  had  two  wings  of  ift  each,  making  in  tba  whole 
1 75.    The  great  gate  of  this  last  qnadraogis,  to  which 
there  waa  an  ascent  of  twelve  rteps,  was  cslled  that 
of  Nicsnor.    Tbe  gateway  tower  wss  133}  h^ 
43}  wide;  it  had  no  doors,  hot  tho  froatlspieoo  waa 
covered  with  jrold.  and  through  its  spacious  arch  was 
seen  the  golden  gate  ol  the  temple,  glittering  with  the 
same  precious  metal,  with  large  plates  of  which  it  waa 
sheeted  all  over.    Over  this  gate  bong  tha  catshrtlad 
golden  vine.    This  exireordinary  piece  of  woilHMn 
ship  had  bunches,  according  to  Joscphui.  bs  larjje  as 
a  man.    The  Rabbins  add,  that, '  like  a  true  natural 
vine,  il  grew  greaiar  and  yaatar;  reanwooM  ba«ih»> 
iiw;  sMMigsMlonHkaakaf;  smm,  s  gnpef  tsM^ 
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«  bnnch :  and  these  were  bung  op  opon  it',  tod  so  it 

wu  increa^iti^  continually.*   Tlie  temple  itaelf.  ex- 
cepting in  the  extetisioti  of  the  wmn*  of  the  propylon, 
wu  probtbiy  ibe  nioe  in  its  dimeiMioo*  and  disthbu- 
liOD  witb  that  of  Solomon.   It  eomtfned  the  Mne 
holy  treasures,  if  not  of  equal  magnificence,  yet,  by  the 
seal  of  successive  ages,  the  frc«juenl  pluoilcr  lo  which 
k  bad  been  exposed  wma  constantly  replaced ;  and 
wttbin,  the  golden  candtntick  spread  out  its  flowering 
branches,  the  golden  table  supported  the  shew-bread, 
and  the  altar  ofincense  flamed  with  its  costly  perfume, 
fho  roof  of  the  temple  had  been  set  all  over,  on  the 
Mtaido,  witb  sharp  golden  spikes,  to  prevent  the  Inrds 
from  settling  on  and  defiling  tin-  roof  (vid.,  however, 
remarks  under  the  article  Eliciii»),  "and  the  gates 
were  still  sheeted  with  plates  of  ti:c  s&me  splendid 
metal     At  a  distance  the  whole  temple  looked  liter- 
ally like  a  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinna- 
cles."   (Mtlvian,  History  of  the  Jncs,  vol.  3,  ])  22, 
Mff.)-^erasulem,  in  more  modern  times,  has  not 
Mmed  to  be  an  ot^eet  of  invHiiif  interest  to  the  trsv* 
ctlcr    About  the  vr  u  705  of  our  era,  it  was  visited 
by  Arciilfus,  from  whose  report  Adamnam  composed 
•  narrative,  which  WIS  neeired  with  considcralile  ap- 
probation    Eighty  years  Istcr,  Willtbald,  a  Saxon, 
undertook  the  same  journey.    In  Jcni(*aleni  he  saw 
all  that  Arculfus  had  seen  \  but  he  previously  visited 
die  tomb  of  the  seven  sleepers,  and  the  cave  in  which 
8t.  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse.   Betnard  proceeded 
to  Palestine  in  the  year  878.    The  crusades,  however, 
threw  open  the  holy  places  to  the  eyes  of  all  Europe; 
and,  eoeordingly,  so  long  as  a  Christian  king  swayed 
the  $c«*ptrc  in  the  c.ipitalof  Juds  a,  the  merit  of  indi- 
vidual pilgrimage  was  greatly  dunmishcd.     But  no 
sooner  had  the  warlike  Saracens  recovered  ])osseeaiMm 
of  Jerusalem,  iban  the  wonted  diflkoUy  and  dtaiger 
retotned.   Tn  1991,  William  de  Botttdesell  TentniM 
on  an  e.ipcdition  into  Arabia  and  Palcp'  nr,  nf  which 
some  acoaunt  has  been  published.    A  hundred  years 
afterward,  Bertrandon  de  la  Broquicre  sailed  from 
Venice  to  Jaffa.     At  Jerusalem  he  found  the  Chris- 
tians reduced  to  a  stale  of  the  most  cruel  thraldom 
At  Damascus  they  were  treated  with  equal  seventy. 
The  beginning  of  the  17th  century  witnessed  a  higher 
ovdef  of  travellers,  who,  from  soeh  a  mixture  of  mo- 
tives as  might  actuate  either  a  pilgrim  or  an  antiquary, 
undertook  the  perilous  tour  of  the  Holy  Land.  Among 
these,  one  of  the  most  distiDgoisMd  was  George 
Sandys,  who  commenced  his  perejrrina'ions  in  the 
year  1610.    He  was  succeeded  by  Doubdan,  Cheron, 
Thevcnot.  Gonzales,  Morison,  Maundroll,  and  Po- 
eocke.   Of  the  more  recent  travellers,  however,  the 
most  interestli^  end  Intelligent  is  Br.  Claike.   **  We 
bad  not  been  prepared,"  remarks  this  writer,  descri- 
bmg  his  approach  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Judna,  "for 
the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone  ex- 
hibited    Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town,  by 
some  described  asi  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusa- 
lem, wo  beheld,  as  it  were,  a  flourishing  and  stately 
metiopolis ;  presenting  •  megniitceni  assemblai^  of 
domes,  towers,  pslscee,  eburehes,  and  monasteries ; 
all  of  which,  >;-<\\'U  f\ug  in  the  sun's  rays,  shone  with 
inconceivable  splendour."    Dr.  Clarke  entered,  how- 
OSer.hjr  the  Damascus  gate.    He  confesses  that  there 
is  no  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  city  is  seen  to 
so  much  advatilage,  as  the  one  from  which  he  beheld 
«,  the  s«immit  of  a  hill  at  about  an  hour's  distance. 
In  the  ceiebraled  piospeet  from  the  Mount  of  Olivea, 
Ihe  dty  Kee  too  lew,  iiid  has  too  moch  the  character 
of  ri  VinlVeye  view,  with  the  formality  of  a  topograph- 
ical plan.    Travellers  of  a  still  tater  date  consider  Dr. 
Olwke's  description  as  overebarfrsd.    Bet  it  must  he 
fMBSmbered  that  be  was  fortunate  in  catching  his  first 
view  of  Jcpi:*Rlem  under  the  illusion  of  a  In'illiant 
evening  nunshine.    JcrusfUem  is  nM  tO  he  of  an  ir- 
Z^gntu  **SSt  '^'^'^'""'E  ^  ^  *VM«i}  end  to  be 


surrounded  hf  «  hi^  embettled  wall,  bailt,  for  dr 
most  jiart,  of  the  common  stone  of  the  coantrj,  whiel 

is  a  comj>act  limestone.  The  *ite  of  the  unctent  eit| 
is  so  unc()^uivocally  marked  by  iu  natural  boti«hmi 
OB  the  three  eidet,  where  there  are  nvhics,thttlKi« 

can  be  no  diffictiUr,  except  with  regard  to  itj  ev.vrx 
m  a  northern  direction  ;  and  this  roay  be  iKenttoed 
with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  miinita  T 
given  by  Josephus.    {Bell.  Jud.,  6,4.) 

HiLtsvioNF.s.  a  people  of  Scandinavia.  Accord  ni.' 
to  Pliny  (4,  13),  they  occupied  the  only  known  pir.  ci 
this  country.  Among  the  various  names  of  coustmi 
and  people  reported  by  Jomades,  ws  stiB  find,  ik- 
serves  l)'.\nville,  Hallin  ;  and  that  which  Is  contigu- 
ous to  the  prot  ince  of  Skane  is  still  called  HtSaxL 
Some  erroneously  place  the  Hilleviones  in  thecooritrj 
answering,  nt  the  present  day,  to  Blekingen  snd  Sdo- 
nen.  {Btschuf  und  MWer,  Wdrtcrh.  der  Gtogr, 
p.  OIT)  ) 

HtHiiiA,  I.  e  river  of  Sicib,  (idling  into  the  oppc 
orTHiacan  Sea,  to  the  east  of  Panormes;  w>w,teMrt> 

ing  to  Mannert,  Finmr  di  S  l^tmario;  b'll,  rrronliDP 
to  others,  Ftume  Grande.    The  city  of  Huiicri  tiood 
a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  its  mouth.— II.  .An- 
other river  of  Sicily,  Isrger  than  the  former.  It  riid 
in  the  same  quarter  with  rt,  but  pursues  an  0|>po«:t< 
course,  to  the  south,  and  fall*  into  the  Meditemnen; 
nesr  Phintia,  and  to  the  west  of  Gsla.  Tbs  nodm 
name  ie  Fhme  SaUo.  Thu  river  seperttcd,  ii  tor 
time,  the  Carthaginian  from  the  Syracusar.  i^f',«jdin- 
cies  in  Sicily. — III.  A  city  of  Sicily,  ucar  ii>e  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  nortlien)  cout 
It  was  founded,  according  to  Thucydidei  (6, 5)  Mid 
Scymnus  of  Chios  (e.288,  teqq.),  by  a  colony  of  Out- 
cidians  from  Zankle.    Strabo,  however,  a?<-nh<! 
origin  to  the  Zankleans  at  Myls.  {Sttoh.,  m)  b 
this  he  is  wrong,  ss  Myl»  wss  not  an  indrp«nd«m 
place,  but  entirely  under  the  coi-.trol  of  Zanltk  »  iU 
parent  cUy,  and  therefore  not  allowed  to  trade  lod 
colonize  at  pleasme.    Strabo's  error  appean  to  bin 
arisen  from  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in  Tbocj4»- 
des.    That  historian  informs  us  (6,  6)  ihtt  Himefi 
had  some  Dorian  inhabitants  also  from  Syracost,  con- 
sisting' of  some  of  the  expelled  party  of  the  Mylrtide 
mvhjTu^di) :  Strabo,  very  probably,  mtstakw  ttaie, 
from  their  name,  for  inhabitants  of  Myle.— Hinx:* 
came,  wo  know  not  under  what  circumstances,  into 
the  power  of  Theran  of  Agrigcntnm.  Subieqoenily, 
however,  it  attempted  to  shake  off  this  yoke,  aDd 
oflfered  to  surrender  itself  to  Hicro  of  SyrKUje.  This 
latter  apprized  Theron  of  the  fact,  and  the  ennged 
tyrant  caused  loeny  of  the  citisens  to  bs  encnted. 
To  prevent,  however,  the  city's  safleriB|  fnm  <M» 
loxs  of  the  inhabitant^,  he  established  in  it  a  nambfT 
of  Dorians  and  other  Greeks,  and  from  this  time  the 
remsrit  of  Thocydides  spplies,  who  infonns  ui  tbt 
the  inhabitants  of  Himera  spoke  a  middle  disledba' 
twcen  the  Dorian  and  Chakidian,  but  that  the  smttea 
institutions  were  m  the  Chaleidian  diakxrt  Hurfti 
was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  240  yern  »^ 
its  founding,  and  never  recovered  fiom  flia  W"*- 
(Z)»W  .Sir  .  11 ,  48  )    The  Cartha<Tinians  subscqnentl* 
established  a  number  of  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  new 
city  of  Therms,  in  the  immediate  ticinity  ot  H  mf^ 
This  spfit  was  remarkable  for  its  warm  b«lh»-  Tb» 
ruina  of  Thermae  are  now  called  Termini.  {HsnM^ 
Geogr.,  vol.  9,  p. 403,  stqq.) 

HtaiLCO  (equivalent  in  Punic  to  greti*  JI3«n'. 
"the  favour  of  .Milcar"),  the  name  of  aewralCiitfcij 
t'inians.  I  A  (^'arthagiiiian  commander,  who  i? 
by  Pliny  (8,67)  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
no  the  navigator.  He  wss  sent  by  his  goTemmetf 
to  e.xplorc  the  northwcsteni  coa«t  of  Europe.  A  ff« 
fragments  of  this  voyage  are  preserved  bv  Arieno* 
(Or»jr«n/ ,  1,  90).  in  which  the  Hibemi  snd  A  mi 
•n  meDtmied,  and  ebo  •  prameiitory,  Osstijauiiit 
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AM  isUnds  etllcd  OestrymniJes,  which  aie  usually 
cooMdered  lo  be  Corawali  uid  ibe  Scilljr  Islands. 
jOmtttNn,  Muktrehe*,  iroL  4,  p.  \9%Mfq.}—U.  A 
C?«ttb«yinan,  wbo  commanded  in  the  wara  with  Dio- 
BysiusL.  tyraotof  Syracuse,  B.C.  405-368.  Ilimil- 
co  was  an  abla  and  successful  general.    He  took  Gela, 
Mcssana,  and  many  other  cities  in  Sicily,  and  at  length 
Msieeed  Syracuse  by  sea  and  land,  but  be  was  de- 
feated by  Dionysius,  who  burned  most  of  the  Cartha- 
gioisa  vssaela.    {Jhod.  Sic,  lib.  13  el  14.)— III.  A 
sepportar  of  iIm  Bares  party  st  Carthsge.   {Lit.,  13, 
IS.) — He  was  stnt  by  the  Carthaginian  government 
to  oppose  Marcellus  m  Sicily.    (L««i.,  24,  35,  teqq. — 
iL,Sft,f3,««ff.) 

HipPABcavs,  I.  a  son  of  Pisististus,  who,  together 
with  bis  brother  Hippias,  succeeded  his  father  as  ty- 
rani  of  Athens.  An  sccount  of  their  sovemment  will 
be  Jbnad  indar  the  srttcle  Uippias.  Hippaicbus  was 
■SMSsmated  bf  Haraiodius  ana  Aristogiton,  for  an  ac- 
count of  which  affair,  consult  remarks  ur  Jcr  th©  arti- 
clt:  Harmodius. — II.  The  first  astronomer  on  record 
«rho  really  made  systematic  observations,  and  left  be- 
hiad  him  a  digested  body  of  astronomical  acieoce. 
He  was  a  natiTe  of  Nicea  in  Bithynia,  and  flourished 
between  the  ISltli  and  163d  Olympiads,  or  between 
160  and  185  B.C.,  as  appears  from  bia  baving  mado 
•stRNMMBieal  ebaervatiooa  doring  dial  intarral.  He 
leaided  some  time  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he 
eentinaed  the  astrooomical  observations  which  ho  bad 
bir  commenced  in  Bithynia ;  and  hence  be  has 
called  by  some  authors  the  Bithyoias,  end  by 
ethers  the  Rhodian,  and  some  even  suppose  two  as- 

t^e^ortiCrs  of  thf  '^am^■  name,  winch  is  ccrtTiiiIy  incor- 
zact.    Hipparrhu*  is  also  supposed  to  have  made  ob- 
ecmrtiMie  et  Alenndiea ;  but  Delambre,  comparing 
together  such  pas'ac''  as  Ptolfmy  has  preserved  on 
the  subject,  IS  of  opinion  that  Hipparchuii  never  speaks 
•f  Aiezandiea  as  of  the  place  in  which  he  resided,  and 
ttis  eeMlusion  of  the  rrendi  astionomer  is  (oobably 
eamcL    llie  period  of  his  death  is  not  Itnown.  He 
tis  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pha-noinena  of 
Aiatos,  pabli»hnl  by  Peter  Viciorius  at  Florence,  in 
1M7;  nod  etso  by  Petavius,  with  a  Latin  v««ion  and 
notes,  in  his  T'raiiolo^ia      He  also  wrote  trea(i>i(  s  on 
Like  OAlure  of  itic  tixed  stars ;  on  the  mouon  of  the 
and  ethers  no  longer  extant.    Hipparchus  bus 
SSn^i^fe  jHused  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
Pliny  the  iQler  styles  him  *'  the  conSdant  of  nstore,'* 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  his  discnvt  rica  ;  and 
M.  Bailij  baa  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  the  "  patri- 
Mdi  of  eetfoooay.**  He  treated  thai  science  with  a 
pbikMOpbical  spirit,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  before 
bis  lime.    He  considered  the  subject  in  a  general 
pciRt  of  Tiew  ;  examined  the  received  opinions ;  pass- 
ed io  review  tlie  troths  previously  ascertained*  and  ex* 
Wbtted  Ibe  metbod  of  reducing  them  so  far  into  a  sys- 
%gn\  a"  to  connect  them  with  each  other     He  was 
tbe  first  «bo  notured  the  preceMion  of  the  equinoxes, 
m  il^t  ve'\  ~   V  motion  of  the  ised  Stars  from  west 
to  east,  bv  which  tln  v  perform  an  apparent  revohitipn 
in  a  great  number  of  >t         Ho  observed  and  calcu- 
lated eclipses;  discovered  the  equation  of  time,  the 
parallax,  and  the  geometrical  mensocation  of  distances ; 
and  be  tbes  laid  the  solid  foondattons  of  geographical 
•fid  trigooometrical  science.    The  re^^ult  of  his  la- 
bonrs  in  (he  observatioa  of  the  fixed  stars,  has  been 
ftttrrved  by  Ptolemy,  wbo  has  Inserted  the  catalogue 
•f  Hipparchus  in  his  Almagr^t.    As  regards  the  gen- 
■al  merits  of  Hipparchus.  ron<>uU  the  work  of  Marcoz, 
Attronomie  Solaire  i'Hipparqut,  Paris,  1828,  8vo ; 
\im  aceoont  given  by  Delambre,  in  the  Btogri^hit 
(vol.  30,  p.  398.  seqq  ),  and  the  preface  of 
<te  simc  writer  to  h      •  Hi-  ory  of  .\ncient  Astron- 
'  tBy."  to  whKb  work  will  be  found  the  most  com- 
-  ^te  aeeooot  of  the  bbooxa  of  Hipparchus.  {Hitloir* 


1817,  2  torn.  4to.)  The  bias  of  Delambre  appears  to 
be,  to  add  to  Hipparchus  some  of  the  fame  which  hes 
been  generally  considered  doe  to  PtoleoBy,  and  in  aap* 
port  of  this  opinion  he  advances  some  forcible  nrpu- 
inents. — The  titles  of  the  writings  attril)utcd  to  Hip- 
parchus en  whom  Ptolemy  has  fixed  the  epithets  of 
^(XofTovof  icol  ftXaX^O^  a  lover  of  labour  and  of 
truth"),  have  been  collected  by  Fabricios,  and  are  te 
be  foimd  in  \N'eidIer,  as  follows:  1.  nepi  tuv  unXa- 
vuv  uvaypa^i  3.  ir^  fuyeOuv  koI  diroonuuiruv ; 
3.  p»  Jtil.  tignonm  mcmwmhw;  4L  irepi  rw 
TrXuTO^ nrpiiaic^  Tp/r  tje?.r/Vt](  Kivijorux- ;  5.  irtpi  pru'ini- 
ov  xp^vov;  6.  TTii>i  iviavaiov  ucyedov^;  7.  nepi  i^f 
ficraTrnjaiuf  tcjv  r/>on'(xuv  km  lamupivuv  mipeiuvi 
8.  Advtratu  ErtUosthenu  Geographiam;  9.  Tuv'Apd- 
Tou  nai  "Eido^ov  ^aivofiivuv  iitip'/atuv  i3i6Xia 
Tlio  only  one  of  ihe»c  which  has  come  down  to  us,  ie 
ttic  last  and  least  important,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  Hipparebns  also  wrote  a  week,  according  (o 
Achilles  Tatius,  on  eclipses  of  the  sun;  and  there  is 
also  recorded  a  work  with  the  following  title :  'H  tuv 
(TvvavaToAuv  TTpa^partia.  {Encycl.  Ut.  KnovcL,  vol. 
12,  p.  240,  seqq.—Scholl,  Hut.  Ltt.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  376, 
teqq.) — III.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  an  extract 
from  a  work  of  whose  on  "  Tranquillity  of  SouV  (nepi 
tvOvfuag)  haa  been  preaerred  for  us  by  Stolmus.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  Opitiea&i  Mythologies  BAkm,  U 
Physicii.  edited  by  Oafe,  Cantab  ,  1C70,  12mo. 

Hippasl's,  a  native  of  Mctapontum,  and  follower  ol 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine.  He  is  said  to  have  eieellei 
in  the  application  of  mathematical  principles  to  music, 
statics,  and  mensuration.  Tn  common  with  others  of 
the  same  sect,  he  held  that  fire  was  the  originating 
cause  of  all  things.  He  Uugbt  also  that  the  univene 
is  finite,  is  alwaye  changing,  and  nedergoea  •  periodi 
cal  conflagration.    {Diog.  Lacrt.,  8.) 

HippIas,  a  son  of  Pisislralus,  who,  toffelher  with  bis 
two  brothers,  Hipparchm  end  TheMUW,  aneeeeded 
tbeir  father,  withont  anj  eppoaitieai  in  Ibe  goverpmen 
of  Adiens.  The  antbority  of  Thocydidee  («,  64)  seems 
sufficient  to  prove,  tluit  Hippias  was  the  eldest,  though 
his  reasons  are  not  of  themselves  convincing,  and  the 
current  opinion,  in  his  own  day,  gave  the  priority  lo 
Hipparchus.  As  the  eldest,  Ifippias  would  take  his 
father's  place  at  the  bead  of  adairs ;  but  the  three 
brothera  appear  to  hsTO  lived  in  great  unanimity  to- 

SBther,  and  to  bave  cOi^ipMated  with  litUe  outward 
istinctkm  in  tiie  administntien  of  the  stale.  Tbeir 
characters  are  de-^^critied  as  very  different  from  each 
other.  Hippias  aeems  lo  have  possessed  the  largest 
share  of  ihe  qnalities  of  a  eteteaman.  Hipparchus  in- 
herited his  father's  literary  taste ;  but  he  was  addicted 
to  pleasure,  and  perhaps  to  amusements  not  becoming 
the  dignitv  of  his  ststion.  {Athtnaut,  12,  p.  533.) 
Indeed,  iCippiaa  also  would  seem  to  bave  been  open 
to  Ibe  same  charge.  {Aihen.,  I.  e.)  Tbeosalaa,  tbe 
youngest  lirolhcr,  is  said  to  have  been  a  high-spirited 
youth,  which  is  all  the  information  that  we  possess  con- 
cerning him.  The  successoie  of  Pisistratus  for  some 
years  trod  in  his  steps  and  prosecuted  his  plans.  Tliej 
seem  to  have  directed  their  attention  to  promote  tbe 
internal  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  cultivat'on 
of  letters  and  tbe  aita.  One  of  tlieir  expedients  &r  tbe 
latter  purpose,  the  credit  of  wbicb  soeme  to  Y.v.9  be- 
longed principally  to  Hipparchus,  weo  tO  erect  c  Dim- 
ber  of  Hermsi,  or  stone  busts  of  Mercury,  alcng  the  < 
side  of  the  reada  leading  from  tbe  capital,  inscribed 
on  one  side  with  an  account  of  the  distance  which  it 
marked,  on  the  other  with  a  moral  sentence  in  verse, 
probably  the  composition  of  Hipparchus  himself,  thoog^ 
be  often  rseeivea  the  first  poeto  of  tbe  SM  tnider  bie 
roof.  To  him  also  is  aeeribed  the  eatabmlineal  of  tbe 
order  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  continued  in  after 
times  to  be  publicly  recited  at  the  Panatbenaic  fsatt- 
The  brothera  imiuted  the  eege  palicjr  of  Ibek 
father,  in  dioppiqg  tbe  abow  of  power  aa  noeh  leino 
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i&Mi»tmt  with  K  prudent  regurd  to  eectiring  the  &ub- 
Itanee.  They  kept  up  a  stauding  force  of  foreign 
INMicMariee,  but  tliey  tntde  no  change  in  the  iawa  or 
Ibfim  of  tht  conttttiitioii,  onljr  takiog  ctre  to  fill 
lb*  iMflt  imporumt  oAaM  whk  dwir  own  fnendt. 
They  even  reduced  the  lax  imposed  by  Pisistratus  to 
ft  twentieth,  and,  without  U>'ing  on  any  fresh  burden*, 
^nvidei  Air  the  tnngumn  of  toe  state,  and  continued 
ihp  prcal  works  which  their  father  huti  bcpun  The 
language  of  a  later  writer  (the  author  of  tbo  hipvar' 
ikiu,  p.  239),  who  spttk*  of  thoir  dominioii  m  bbv^ 
'tig  loeaUeii  the  happineM  of  tht  gcHAm  igo,  seems 
■ImoBt  justified  by  the  sober  pratw  of  Thocydides, 
when  h«5  says  that  these  lyraiUs  most  diligtnllv  culti- 
vated virtue  and  wisdom.  'I'he  country  was  flourish- 
ill^,  die  people,  if  not  perfectly  contented,  wove  eer- 
tatnlv  not  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  their  nilc  scnmrd 
iikeiy  to  last  for  at  least  another  generation,  when  an 
•foot  occurrod  whieb  chsngod  at  ones  tbo  wbob  oi- 
poet  of  the  ^Mmment,  and  led  to  its  prenMtura  over- 
threw. Him  was  the  aflfair  of  Harmoaius  and  Aristo- 
giioii,  in  which  Hipparchus  lo^t  his  life,  and  the  fmr- 
liculara  of  which  have  been  giveo  under  a  different 
iriiele.  (VU.  HennodtiM.)  fVeviona  to  thia  occur- 
rence,  Hippia!<  had  shown  hiinseir  a  mild,  affable,  and 
beneficent  ruler,  but  ho  now  became  a  suspicious, 
•tanit  ui  erael  Ijnnt.  who  regarded  all  his  aohjects 
aa  aecret  encinier,  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  con- 
tfliite  thetn,  aimed  only  at  cowing  them  by  rigour. 
He  was  now  rhrealcned  not  onlv  t>v  the  discontent  of 
the  people  at  home,  but  by  the  machinations  of  power- 
Ibl  enemMa  from  witbont.  The  beniahed  AleonMnidv, 
with  the  aid  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  indacrd  the  f-a- 
eedaemonians  to  espouse  their  cause,  and  Hippiaa  was 
compelled  to  leave  Attiea  in  the  fourth  year  after  his 
brother's  death.  Havin|[  sot  ml  for  Asia,  he  fixed 
bis  residence  for  a  time  in  his  hereditary  principality 
of  Sigeiiin,  The  S[>artarii<,  •<uiise(jnentiv  repenting  of 
what  they  bad  done,  sent  for  Hippias,  and,  on  his  arri- 
val, aanmoned  a  oonfreas  of  depottea  from  Aei?  Falo- 
poiinesian  allies,  and  proposed,  as  the  onlv  means  of 
eurbifi|{  the  growing  insolence  of  the  Athenian  people, 
to  unite  their  forces  ntid  compel  Athena  lo  receive 
her  former  ruler.  All,  however,  wHb  one  accord, 
b>odlv  exclaimed  a^ai[i«t  the  proposition  of  Sparta, 
and  Hipfiias  soon  after  returned  to  Siaeuin,  whence  he 

proceeded  to  tlie  court  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Here  be 
lenained  for  many  yean;  and  when  the  expedition  of 

Datis  and  Artaphemes  took  plare,  an  expedition  which 
be  himself  had  strenuously  urged,  he  guided  the  bar- 
barian am  11  tit  agaioet  his  country,  and  the  Persian 
fleet,  by  hia  advice,  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Marathon. — The  subsequent  history  of  Hippias  is  in- 
volved in  nncertainly.  Tluirvdides  (fi.  SO)  iiiL<relv  savs 
thai  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  without 
iHlbnninf  m  whether  be  leat  hia  life  there  or  not. 
(Compare  Herodotux,  6,  107  )  .Tiijitin  (2.  9)  states 
thst  he  was  killed  in  the  ftnUi,  and  Ctcero {Ep.  eul  An., 
9.  10)  confirms  this.  Suidas,  however,  informs  us,  that 
Hippias  fled  to  I.<emnos.  where,  falling  sick,  he  died, 
the  blood  tssoing  from  bis  eves.  (Consult  Larcher, 
nd  Herod  ,  6.  11 7.) 

Hippo,  I.  Raoiua  ('Iinr^  BaatXu6(),  a  city  of  Af> 
i4ea.  in  that  pan  of  Numidia  ealled  the  weateni  pror- 
ince.  It  was  situate  near  the  sea,  on  a  b.iy  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  promontory  of  Hippi.  It  was  called  llip- 
^  Regius,  not  only  in  opposition  to  Hippo  Zarytus 
knemiened  below,  but  also  from  its  having  been  one  of 
Che  royal  cities  of  the  Numidian  kings.  The  place  was 
of  Tyr  an  on^rin.  Of  this  city  St.  Augustine  was 
bisbofi.  The  rums  are  spread  at  the  present  day  over 
Itenedk  of  land  Ilea  between  the  rivers  Bnojemmk 
and  Seibou*^  Moar  the  ancient  site  is  a  town  numod 
Bona. — II,  ^rytus,  a  town  of  Afnca,  on  the  coast  to 
the  west  of  Utiea.  It  was  thus  termed  to  distinguish 
«  frem  the  one  abote  meotmied,  and  tbo  name  ia  add 


to  hafe  reference  to  its  siiustion  among  artificul 
nals,  which  aiforded  the  e>ea  an  enlraucc-  lo  i  mstgahk 
lagune  adjscent.  Some  of  the  Greek  writers  •rorrupt' 
ed  the  ajipeUalion  Zarytus  into  Ai/ufipvrof,  n  wiiicl 
the  eame  idea  ie  endeavoored  to  be  espreeted.  He 
modern  name  is  Bcni-Zcrt,  v. 'm:  ti.  according'  to  Shaw, 
signifies  "  the  sotiof  the  canal."  (Afairacr^,  Qtt^., 
vol.  10,  pt,  S,  p.  S88.) 

Hipi»ocKNT.*i'Rj  ('lif!roKtvravpoi)t  fabulotis  anitnalt, 
partly  huuiai),  partly  resembUng  the  horse.  Tbryan 
the  bume  with  the  Centauri.    ( Vid.  Centauri.) 

HiPPOoaiTva,  •  cetebrated  physician,  boiti  in  tbt 
island  of  Coe.   The  partictilaTa  of  his  life,  ts  far  u 

they  have  reached  us,  are  few  in  number.    His  ctr- 

temporaries  have  commended  htm  in  the  btghest  ttrni 
for  hia  eonanmmate  ahill  and  his  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  medical  art ;  but  they  have  Ult  u*  littk 
information  relative  to  liie  man  lum^elf  Hippocrates, 
I00|  in  thoae  of  hie  writings,  the  autiu  »vxm  of  whid 
no  one  conteefa,  enters  into  very  few  details  respect- 
ing his  long  and  honourable  career.  The  Greek  wri- 
ter, who,  under  the  name  of  Soranuj,  ha^  Irani:.".. xtd 
to  us  some  biographical  iufortnalton  coacemmg  (hu 
eminent  phyaician,  relatce,  that  the  father  of  Hippoc 
rates  whs  named  Herac1ide«,  and  deduced  hisdeKcot, 
through  a  long  line  of  progenitors,  from  .£«cuiapiui 
himself.  On  the  side  of  his  mother,  who  was  r.amed 
Praxithe,  he  was  fabled  to  be  a  descendant  of  Herculet. 
In  other  words,  he  belonged  to  the  race  or  family  of  the 
.Asclepiadeit,  who,  from  tune  inimemonal,  lud  detoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  jodof  ncd- 
teineand  the  eoUttvtion  of  the  medica)  art.  Ttip 

pears,  from  the  tahte  of  Meibotn;ii!<  [Comrnrnt.  h  IJfpf 
jmjur.),  that  he  was  the  sfvcntientli  in  order  of  tb( 
pretended  descendants  of  .^sciilHpii»,  his  uocle 
pocratea  I.  being  the  fifteenth.  The  birth  of  Hifipoo 
ratee  II.,  or  the  Great,  is  fixed  by  Soranus  in  the  fint 
year  of  the  eijihteenth  Olympiad,  B.(-'  460:  cod» 
quentiy,  lie  was  coniemporaiy  with  Socrates  and  PUui^ 
a  little  younger  than  the  former,  and  a  litfie  oUer  lin 
the  latter,  lli?  r.nmr  bepan  lo  be  j!!ustr:oib  dunnj 
the  Peloponnesian  war. — After  having  receivf^J  at  Coi 
his  first  profeaaional  tnetmction  from  his  father  Herv 
elides,  Hippocrates  went  to  atadr  at  Atheo*  voda 
Herodicos  of  Selymbria.  He  had  also  for  one  of  Ul 
masters  the  sophict  Gorgias.  i^ome  authors  prclwid 
that  he  was  also  a  disciple  of  Democritus ;  tt  is  eun 
aaid  that  be  eoneetved  eo  high  an  esteem  ibr  itm  pU- 

lo!<n[ihr7,  n";  In  ?!iow'  it  by  writing  his  Wiirk?  in  llie 
Ionic  dialect,  though  he  himself  was  a  Iknux.  It 
woold  seem.  howoTor,  from  an  examination  of  hii  wti- 
tines,  thst  Hippocrates  preferred  the  docttiata  of  He- 
racTitua  to  those  of  Democritus — After  6if  detft  ol 
his  father  he  travelled  ovt-r  iiiaiiv  countr  iccording 
to  the  custom  of  the  pbysiciaoa  aod  pbtloiopben  of  hi* 
time;  and  (Hially  eetabliahod  brmeelf  hi  Tbemhr. 
whence  some  hare  called  him  "the  Thc^ss'isn." 
Sorauua  informs  us,  that  Hippocrates  lived  at  the 
court  of  Perdtccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  ihlt  be 
cured  this  prince  of  a  consumption  caused  bv  anokat 
passion  which  he  had  conceived  for  his  mother  io-hw 
Phila.  This  fuel  is  not.  indeed,  in  contradicttOD  of 
chronology ;  but  what  gives  it  a  suspiciotis  appe araaoa 
t«,  that  a  etory  ahnoat  similar  is  telated  by  the  ineiMl 
writers  as  having  happened  at  the  court  of  5e!?Brci 
Nicaior.  {Vul  Erasistratua.)  Ii  is  possiW<.  l-oiv- 
ever,  that  IIij)pocrate8  may  hove  p«s*cd  howx  -nT^if 
with  Perdtccas ;  for  he  states  that  he  bad  obsOftd 
many  maladies  in  the  cities  of  Pella,  Olynthfl»  vA 
Acanthus,  situate  In  Macedonia.  He  apinars  a^Jio 
liave  aojoomed  for  a  while  in  Thrace,  for  be  frcqieatr 
ly  mentiona.  in  hie  aecODnte  of  epidemie  dtsordets.  tin 
Thracian  cities  of  Abdera,  Datus,  Poriscns,  .tno*. 
Oardia,  and  the  isle  of  Thasos  It  is  equally  probabn: 
that  ho  travelled  in  S^lhia  end  the  countries  imnve- 
diatoly  contignoaa  to  the  kingdom  of  Pantos  and  Ifac 
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becauM  the  description  bo  ^ve*  of  the 
iwiBert  iMi  mode  of  life  of  tbe  Soytbiuw  m  9iXnn»- 
Iv  exact  ami  faitbfbi.    Accoidni|;  to  SonMtie,  the  ehlea 
vf  VihtTn  aiid  Abdera  ow<  d  :<>  Hippocrates  the  bene- 
fit of  baving  beea  deUvered  from  i  plague  which  had 
eeomd  great  ravaget.    It  ie  aneertaia  whetbef  tbe 
frijbei'ul  epidemic  is  here  mf-an'.  'vliirli  desolated  Ath- 
cbs  dufiijg  the  Peloponn(>sian  war,  and  which  Thueyd- 
ides  baa  ao  laithfullir  dMClib«d|  Or  KMM  other  malady ; 
far  the  biatorian,  who  was  «n  eyewitnoea  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  dtaeaae,  makes  no  mention  of  Hippocrates. 
HovwcTcr  this  may  be,  the  Athenians,  grateliil  for  the 
•emcM  wiucb  this  diatioguisbed  physician  had  reo< 
4mai,  eidMr  u  'Mhrtfiaf  tlwni  mm  a  peetilmitM] 
acoorge,  or  m  publishing  valuable  works  on  the  art  of 
ftttuwtDg  life,  or  is  refuaing  the  aoiicitations  of  tho 
WMMBof  QiMoe,  decreed  that  he  should  be  initiated 
iate  the  myateriee  of  CetM*  abootd  be  gifted  with  a 
golden  crown,  ahoold  enj(^  the  rights  oi  citizenship, 
should  be  supported  all  his  days  at  the  public  eipciise 
M  the  Prytaneum,  and,  finaUyt  that  all  the  children 
ham  in  Cm,  tlw  Mlb«  mkmA  «f  HippocratM,  night 
COOM  and  pass  their  youth  at  Athens,  where  they  would 
be  4emted  aa  if  oAiprmg  of  Athenian  citizens.  Ac- 
coiidiQg  to  Galeiv  it  wu  by  kindling  kfge  fine,  Md 
fanmuig  eTerywhere  aromatic  aubsunces,  that  Hippoc- 
rates aucceeaed  in  arresting  the  pestilence  at  Athens 
Tbe  repQiation  of  this  eminent  physician  extended  far 
mtd  wid*,  and  Artaxenea  Loogimaotia  even  acnt  for 
li»  t»«op  tbe  fnffmt  of  »  maMy  wbieh  wat  oaiii> 
mittinij  jTT'  i'  ravages  amonor  the  force*  of  that  roon- 
avcb.    Hippociatea  decline  the  oQ«r  and  the  aplendid 
pMaoata       occompanied  it ;  and  Artaxences  endeav- 
oured to  accomplish  his  object  by  menacing  the  inhab- 
itanu  of  Cos,  but  in  vain.    Though  the  correspond- 
which  took  place  on  this  point  between  Hippoc- 
•nd  tbo  satrap  Hystaaes,  and  which  baa  reached 
•■r  day*,  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  anaoihentic, 
yet  it  appears  that  rr<  o  t  v     riven  to  the  Rlory  by  an- 
cieot  writers,  two  ol  whom,  Gslen  and  Plutarch,  re- 
late tbe  circomstaooe.    Stebwue  alao  mrites  mention 
af  It,  but  commits,  at  the  same  time,  an  annchronism 
to  giving  tbe  name  of  the  monarch  as  Xertes,  and 
eot  A.(taxerxes.    Certain  Arabian  authors  affirm,  that, 
in  (k*  oa«MB     bis  travela.  Hippociatea  apetit  some 
tiow  at  Paiwaaeas ;  fkera  ia  m  aattmrity,  bawaver, 
for  thia.  and  the  assertion  in  nltogcihcr  dtstituto  of 
ibty.    An  individual  named  Andreas  or  An- 
il red  under  Ptolemy  Pbilopator,  and  who 
a  drtctple  of  Herophilna,  undertook,  nearly  three 
ceciiunf*  after  the  death  of  Hippccrateti,  to  assign 
a  vety  disgraceful  motitre  for  the  travela  of  thia  phy- 
aiciaai.    nt  aaya  that  Hippocrates  waa  compelled  to 
iao  far  hamtf  sec  fee  to  dia  Kbmy  at  Cnldue, 
after  H-»Ting  copied  the  host  medicsl  works  con- 
taiaed  in  it.    Tzeues,  agree! og  in  thia  accusation, 
fliaaoo  lhaa  it  was  the  fibmy  at  Cob  which  became 
«  prey  to  the  flames;  and  Pliny,  withont  charginjr 
Hippocrates  with  the  deed,  and  without  speaking  of 
any  hbrary.  reduces  the  loss  to  thst  of  a  few  -votive 
taMels,  which  wm  eoMomed  togetber  with  tbe  tain- 
^  af  .goaiHapias.  Tba  dtaetvpanae  of  these  atato> 
moots  aieae     f  ifF.-ient  to  show  the  fn1-i*.v  nf  ti  e  ac- 
eaaattoo.    Beside<i,  all  conte«)(>or»ncou»  hutory  is  si- 
iMt  M  iba  sobject ;  nor  would  Plsto  have  ahown  so 
Biach  p«tecra  for  the  physician  of  Cos,  nor  .\thens  and 
Greece,  id  general,  have  rendered  huu  so  many  and  so 
bi^  boaours,  bad  he  been  (railiy  of  the  disgraceful 
mmm  aHaged  agaiaat  hiiii.  The  name  of  Hippoeiataa 
ia  alill  halo  ia  venontiofi  by  die  ttativaa  of  Coa  (^laii- 
Ce).  and  they  show  a  -in  ill  building  which  they  pro- 
tied  was  tbe  hoese  that  ho  inhabited.  Hippocrates 
fBiaad  iho  latter  yean  of  his  life  in  Theassly,  at  La- 
ris**  in  particular,  as  well  as  at  Cm'-nn,  Phers,  Tric- 
es, and  Meliboea,  as  appears  from  many  observations 


cities.  The  peiiod  ot  his  death  Is  unknown.  Soranaa 
afflmM^  that  he  ended  his  long  and  brilliant  career  ia 
btaSSth  or  90tb  year,  according  to  some  ;  in  his  hun* 
drcdth  year,  according  to  others  ;  and  some  even  give 
109  years  as  the  extent  of  hia  existence.  The  ooiB 
ber  of  weika  aaeribcd  to  Hippeenitea  is  very  conaid~ 
erable  ;  they  are  made  by  some  to  amount  to  r  iphty  : 
those,  however,  about  the  authenticity  of  which  ihete 
is  no  doubt,  reduce  themselves  to  a  vetr  few.  PaRa^ 
dins,  a  physician  of  the  6th  century  of  the  present  era* 
who  wrote  scholia  on  the  treatise  of  Hippocrates  re- 
specting fractures,  pomfs  out  rjpven  works  of  ihih 
physician  as  alone  authentic.  One  thousand  years 
after,  two  learned  men  turned  tbeir  attention  (o  a  ertt 
ical  review  of  the  works  of  Hippocmtrs  ;  these  were 
Hieronymus  Mercunalis,  a  celebrated  physician  aitd 
philologist  of  the  Iflfh  century,  and  a  native  of  Portu- 
gal, Louis  de  Lemos.  These  two  scholars  conceived 
the  idea,  at  the  same  period,  of  clnssifying  the  works 
of  Hippocrult-s.  The  Paduan  [ni'''  -sor  ef•t;ll^ll^hod 
four  categories  of  them;  1.  Works  in  which  tin-  doc> 
trine  atid  style  of  thia  diatingniahed  physieiaii  plainly 
present  themselvts,  and  which  arc  therefore  mani- 
festly authentic.  2.  Works  written  by  Hippocrates, 
bat  pobHshed  by  bis  sons  and  disciples.  3.  Worka 
composed  by  the  sons  and  disciples  of  Hippocrates, 
but  which  are  in  conformity  with  his  doctnne.  4. 
Works,  the  very  contents  of  which  are  noi  in  accord- 
ance with  his  doctrine.  {Centura  Chperum  Htppoan^ 
fit,  Tenrf.,  1583,  4to.)  licmee,  altar  having  cfttl* 
cally  examined  all  the  works  ascribed  to  Hippocrates, 
acknowledges  only  nineteen  as  authentic.  (Pr  Ophma 
pradieaniinUione  item  juriu  ii  oprrutn  magm  Utpvoc- 
rutis  liber  vnus,  Satainanlica,  1585,  I2mo.)  \Voen« 
in  the  18th  century,  the  critical  art,  long  neglected, 
waa  at  last  msde  to  rest  on  sure  principles,  the  worka 
of  Hippocratea  were  again  subjected  lo  rigorous  in- 
vestigstion.   Tbe  celebrated  ffaller,  on  reprinting  a 

Latin  translation  of  these  works,  discussed  their  au- 
thenticity, and  nllowcd  only  fifnen  trratises  lo  be  gen- 
uine Two  other  German  physicians,  M.M.  Grunct 
and  Grimtn  {Hippokrates  Werke,  aux  dem  Gr.—Cen- 
sura  librarujn  Hippocratensmm,  Vratislat,  1772,  8ro), 
of  distinguished  repulaton,  employed  themselves 
in  reaeai^ea,  the  object  of  which  was  to  distinguish 
vrhat  sraa  aotlmitie  mm  what  waa  falaelv  aacribed  U 
the  father  of  medicine  In  pursuing  this  examina- 
tion, they  combmed  the  teslimonici  of  ancient  writers 
with  the  internal  characters  of  the  works  themselves. 
The  rcM  lt  is,  that,  according  to  Gnmcr,  there  axial 
but  ten  authentic  works  of  Hippocrates,  while  Orimm 
makes  the  number  still  less  I.inck,  a  professor  at 
Berlin,  cornea  to  a  bolder  conclusion.  He  mamtaitM, 
that  Ae  woriia  of  Hippocratea,  as  they  are  called,  are 
a  mere  collection  of  pieces  by  diflferen?  authors,  who 
all  lived  before  the  period  when  the  medical  art  flour- 
ished at  Alcxandrea.  A  full  list  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates is  given  by  Schfill  (Hut.  lot.  Gr,,  vol.  8,  p. 
19,  stqq  ).  The  best  edition  of  all  the  works  ia  that 
of  Focsius,  Franco/ ,  iSOfi,  fol ,  reprinted  at  several 
aubaeoaent  perioda,  and,  with  the  glossaries,  at  Gene- 
Ta,  in  1687,  fol.  The  edition  of  Kiihn,  in  the  CoUec- 
tion  of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers  (Lf>*.,  18t5-1827, 
3  vols.  8vo),  IS  also  a  good  one.  In  1816  M.  de  Mer- 
cy commenced  a  valuable  edition  of  select  works  of 
Hipporrates,  with  a  French  trandation  and  comnieiiV' 
ary.  The  learned  Coray  also  pnMitbed  a  tianilatfiNI 
in  French  of  the  ircatife'on  Airs,  Waters,  anil  T'I  k 
at  P«rt«,  1801,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  enriched  with  cnticaL 
htatorical,  and  medical  note*— ♦•Of  all  tlie  madiedl 
authors."  observes  Pr  .\damR.  "of  ancient,  and,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  add.  of  modern  times,  no  one  dcRervca  to 
be  so  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the  student  of  medi- 
cine as  Hippocrates  ;  for  his  works  not  only  eontaitt 
an  invaluable  treasure  of  practical  facts,  but  KkoirfM 
•battDd  m  piacenta  inealeatiiv  pR»priet|^      '  ^ 
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and  puriiy  of  morals.  la  hi*  Oath^  be  eucU  from 
thcMw  who  enter  on  the  profeeiion  •  Nlemn  iiroaiise 

npvcr  to  iTiJuIgf  in  lihrrtine  practicrs,  nor  to  degrade 
ih«-ir  art  by  applying  il  to  any  criminal  purposes.  In 
hie  other  worite  be  u  at  great  pains  to  inculcate  the 
aeeeesttjr  of  sttentioa  to  edcUwe  end  appvel  j  and 
giree  putretilar  dirvcttona  to  aeeiat  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect progr;o!>ti(-.  Wilh  regard  to  liis  descriptions  of 
the  phenoiaena  of  diacaae,  one  maj  venture  to  airirui, 
tliat  eveii  at  the  preaeat  day  they  ate  perfectly  unn- 
Taltcd.  As  a  guide  to  practice,  he  maybe  followed 
wilh  great  confidence  ;  for  his  indications  are  always 
teiVM  from  personal  observation,  and  hie  priticipUs 
are  nc\cr  founded  on  vague  hypothesis.  Indeed,  as 
an  intelligent  American  author,  Dr.  Hoaack,  remarks, 
his  professional  researches  were  condiicted  according 
(0  the  true  princiflea  of  the  Baconian  philoaopbv  ;  ana 
Vm  lato  odilor,  Kuhn,  rehtoa,  that  a  aealot  for  me  Bru- 
nonian  theory  of  medicine  was  convitictd  of  its  being 
DDtenablc  by  an  atieolive  perusal  of  the  works  uf  Hip- 
poeratea.  His  trealmmt  of  acute  diseases  may  be 
mstanced  as  being  so  complete  that  the  experience  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years  has  scarcely  improved 
upon  It.  ISay,  in  some  instances,  the  correctness  of 
hia  views  outstripped  those  of  aocceeding  agea,  and 
we  now  only  begm  to  recmaiae  the  propriety  of  them. 
Thus,  in  acute  attacks  of  anasarca,  he  ap[)rovcd  of 
bloodletting,  \vliic!i  is  a  mode  of  practice  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  highly  beneficial  in  such  cases,  but  against 
«^ch  great  and  unfounded  prejudices  liavc  exir>ted, 
not  only  in  modern  times,  but  even  as  fur  back  aa  the 
days  of  (ialen,  who  found  great  difficulty  in  enforcing 
the  treatment  recommended  by  Hippocrmtea.  In  hu 
woA  on  Aira,  Places,  and  Watera,  be  haa  treated  of 
the  effects  of  the  sca»!ons  and  of  situation  on  the  hu- 
man form,  wiiit  a  dc^gree  of  accuracy  which  has  never 
been  equalled.  His  Epidemics  contain  circumstantial 
reports  of  febrile  cases  highly  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  trealintnis  of  tiiv&c  dis- 
eases. Though  ho  has  not  treated  of  the  capital  op- 
erations of  Suiffery,  which,  if  practised  at  ail  in  his 
day,  most  probably  did  not  come  within  hia  piOTince, 
he  has  pvcn  an  account  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations, 
to  which  little  has  been  addeil  l>y  ttm  experience  of 
aftar  ases.  H«  haa  atao  left  many  important  remarks 
jpon  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  the 
American  author  alluded  to  abuvti  veiaures  to  assert, 
that  the  surgeons  of  the  present  day  might  derive  an 
importaul  leaaoo  £roin  him  on  the  use  of  the  Actual 
Caatetry.  The  foOowing  aphorism  points  out  the  class 
of  diseases  to  which  he  considered  this  mode  of  prac- 
tice applicable.  *  Those  complaints  which  medicines 
will  not  cure,  iron  will  cure  ;  what  iron  will  not  cure, 
fire  will  cure  ;  what  fire  will  not  euro  arc  utterly  in- 
curable.' In  hia  treatise  on  llie  Sacred  Disease, 
haa  shown  liimself  superior  to  the  superatition  of  his 
a|(B ;  for  ho  maiDtaina  that  the  epilepsy  ,is  not  occa- 
aiooed  by  denoDtacal  mtfoence,  but  by  actual  disease 
of  the  brain  ;  and  he  mentions,  wiial  is  now  well 
known  to  be  the  fact,  that  when  the  brains  of  sheep  or 

rlltat  are  alTcctod  with  thia  eompUint  are  opened, 
^  are  found  to  contain  water.  Of  the  anatomical 
treatises  attributed  to  him  a  is  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing, as  It  appears  highly  probable  that  all,  or  moat  of 
them,  at  least,  are  not  genoioe.  Dr.  Alston  counted, 
in  hia  Materia  Medica,  86  mineral,  300  vegetable,  and 
150  animal  suhstances  ;  in  all  686,  and  he  could  not 
pretend  to  have  overlooked  none.  Hippocrates  ap- 
pears to  have  been  profoundly  skilled  in  the  principles 
of  the  Ionian  philosopiiy,  of  wliich  he  has  left  several 
carious  sampleii.  He  has  Ireaiud  likewise  both  of  an- 
imal and  vegeuble  physiology ;  and  Aristotle  and  Tho- 
onhiaataa  are  aaid  to  have  profited  by  hia  iabonra  in 
tola  department  of  natural  acience.*' 

HiPi-orKKNK,  a  fountain  of  Boeotia,  on  Mount  Hcli- 
xta,  sacied  to  the  Muses.  It  waa  fabled  to  have  buret 
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forth  from  the  BTOund  when  Pcgaania  atmck  his  bo<^ 
into  the  side  of  the  rooaotaia ;  and  hence  nam 

applied  to  it,  'ImroKpr/uij  or  'J-TTtn-Kpr/ii?,  i.  e.,  "/A 
horte't  foutUain,"  from  imrof  (geuilive  iTntm),  **# 
/uirae,"  and  Kpijyj],  <*«  /ovataM."  {8mk.,  414l  - 
/'aujoit.,  9,  31.)  ,    .  „ . .  - 1     » »>r-  - 

HippooAMia,  L  a  dangbter  tit  CEnaaMW ,  Wtkg  o 
Pisa,  in  Elis,  who  married  Pelops,  son  of  Tanulus 
( Vtd.  Pelopa,  where  the  full  legend  is  civen.)— 11.  A 
daughter  of  Adiaalua,  king  of  Ar^os,  who  married  Pi 
rithoiis,  king  of  the  Lapilba-     I'Vc-  ft  i-viiy  which 
prevailed  on  the  day  of  ner  uiurnagt  ^a*  inierrupted 
hy  the  violent  conduct  of  the  CenUurs,  which  led  to 
their  conflict  with  the  Lapitb*.   (  Kt^  C«nta«irj,  Lafh 
ith».)  '  '  — ■*--*> 

HiPPOLYTE,  I.  a  queen  of  thv  Amazons.  Sj  c  \^  as 
mieuess  of  the  hgk  of  Mart,  u  a  token  of  ber  exceed- 
ing all  die  Amasona  in  Taioor.  Thia  bolt  EuryathMai 
coveted  for  his  daughter  AdmcJa,  and  he  ordered  Her- 
cules to  bring  It  to  him.  The  hero,  having  drawn  to- 
gether some  volunteers,  among  whom  were  Tbc^t^^us. 
Castor,  and  Pollux,  reached,  afier  some  incidenul  ad- 
ventures, the  haven  of  Tbemiscyra,  where  Hippolyta 
came  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  arrival  ;  and.  on  hear- 
ing it,  promised  to  give  him  her  girdle  But  Juoo, 
taking  dw  fom  of  aa  AnuuMm.  went  and  perandcd 
the  rest  that  the  strangers  were  carrying  off  their  queen. 
Tbcy  instantly  armed,  mounted  their  horses,  and  came 
down  to  the  ^tllp.  Hercules,  thereupon,  thinking  thai 
Hippolyta  had  acted  treacherously,  tlew  her,  and,  ta- 
king her  bell,  luadc  bad  homeward.  (ApoUod.,  2,  5, 
9. — Diod.  Sic,  4,  16.)  Another  account  m^de  The- 
aeua  to  have  received  Uippolyta  in  marriage  from  Uat^ 
colea,  and  to  have  beeoree,  by  her,  the  Mm  of  Hip* 

polytu.s.  (Compare  Htync.  ad  Ajmllud  ,  I.  c.) — II. 
The  wife  of  Acastus,  who  falsely  accused  Pcleoi^ 
while  at  her  hoabaud^a  eooit«  of  dtahonooimUo  ooodnek 
{Vid.  Acastus  ) 

Illi'l'OLVTijft,  I.  a  son  of  Theseus  and  liippolyle,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Theseus  and  Antiope.  The- 
seus, after  the  death  of  hia  (irat  wifo,  manied  Pbadnit 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  and  eister  of  Ariadno.  Thia 
[irincess  was  seized  w  ith  a  violent  affection  for  the  son 
of  the  Amazon,  an  atleclion  produced  by  the  wrath  of 
Venus  against  Hippolytus,  for  neglecting  lier  divint^' 
and  for  devoting  himself  sohdy  to  the  service  of  Diana; 
or  else  against  Pha>dra  as  the  daughter  of  i'^ai^ae. 
During  tM  abaence  of  Theseus,  the  queen  made  aiK; 
vanccs  to  ber  atep-aon,  which  were  indunoatljr  no> 
jcctcd  by  the  virtuous  youth.    Filled  wnb  fear  and 
hale,  on  the  return  of  her  husband  she  nccustti  hin  jr>- 
nocent  son  of  an  attempt  on  her  honour.  Without 
giving  the  youth  an  opportunity  of  clearing  hiwaotf. ' 
the  blinded  monarch,  calling  to  mind  that  Neptune  had 
promi&ed  htin  the  accomplishment  of  any  ihrt^  wt&liea 
that  ho  might  form,  cursed  and  implored  destructioo ' 
on  his  son  from  the  god.  Aa  UipPOlytoe»  leaving  Troa* 
zeno,  was  driving  hia  chariot  alon^  the  aeasnore.  a 
monster,  sent  by  Neptune  from  the  deep,  terrified  ii;  - 
horses  ;  they  burst  away  in  fury,  heedless  of  their  dn* 
ver,  daabed  the  chariot  to  pieces,  and  dragged*  akmo 
Hippolvtus,  cntanL'li  1  in  the  reins,  till  life  abatid'^r-ft^ 
him.    Plixdra  eiidfd  her  days  by  her  own  hand  ;  and 
Theseus,  when  too  late,  learned  the  innocence  of  hi* 
■on.    Euripides  has  founded  a  tra^^  on  this  subieet, 
but  the  legend  assumes  a  aomewbat  dif&reut  shape 
with  him.     According  to  the  plot  of  the  piece,  Piia^ 
dra  bangs  herself  in  despair  when  she  finds  that  ahe  ia 
slighted  by  her  step-eon,  and  Tboaeoo,  on  hia  ntom 
from  abroiid,  finds,  when  taking  down  ber  corpse,  • 
writing  atlaciied  to  it,  in  which  Pbedia  accused  Hip* 
polytus  of  having  attempted  her  honour — Accovdnif 
to  another  legend,  iiCsculaplus  restored  Hippolytus  to 
life,  and  Diana  transports  him.  under  the  name  ci 
Virbius,  to  Italy,  where  he  was  worshipped  in  tbo 
glove  of  Aricia.   ( Vid.  Vii biua. — ApoUoi^  9,  Kl.  A 
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.Hiyw.  W  Ik.— Ami;  Md.,  18. 4W,  Ma.-^Virg., 
JSh.,  7.  761.  — CqOMIII  JiWWWII,  JM^A«l<fM, 

«aL  t,  p.  145.  «^.) 

HnTOHioo.t.  «  son  of  NisinMcbm  ami  Mythidice, 
wu  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  lhat  w«ot  against  Thebes 
He  WM  killed  bv  Ismarus,  son  of  AcaatW.  {ApoUod., 
llC-JWw.;  «,  36  ) 

ffiiniiiiiia,  an  of  Megaraot,  wa%  aeeordhif  to 
MB»  MMhoihiaa,  tha  aaeeaiafal  raittr  of  Atabnla. 
(Yii.  AtaluiU.  and  consult  Heyru,  ad  JftlULt  9,  9, 
%  aod  iha  aatbontiea  there  cited.) 

HtvroaObOl,  or,  more  correctly,  Hippkmomi  (^irwfi- 
p)/)oO<  a  paople  of  Srythia,  who,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, livad  00  the  milk  of  mares.  {Dunyt.  Perieg., 
W9.—Bermkuiy,  ad  loc.) 

HiHiwa,  a  goddata  who  |iwai4ad  orer  horns.  Har 
iMaat  «RHo  phccd  ta  Innea*  ataklaa.  ( Jur.,  8. 167. 
—Consult  Ruptrti,  ad  loc.,  who  giwaJ^poM  aa  tha 
reading  demaoded  by  the  line.) 

HirfOHax,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  about  the 
Wth  OWmpiad,  or  540  B  C.    He  was  bom  at  Ephe- 
stts,  and  was  compelled  by  the  tyrants  Athcnasoraa 
■i  Cmdss  to  quit  his  home,  and  to  aatablish  mm- 
mM  ia  aaotkar  looian  city,  Clazomene.   Thia  polity 
ad  pRMCOtioa  (wlneb  amNtIa  a  presumption  of  hii 
fOMMnt  lore  of  Hberty)  probably  laid  the  foundation 
fv  OHM  of  iIm  bitterness  and  disgust  with  which  he 
MgavM  ■aaMnd.    Precisely  liio  aaoM  fiarea  and  in- 
dignant scorn,  which  found  an  xitterance  in  the  iam- 
htcf  of  Archilochus,  is  aacnbed  to  Hipponax.  What 
the  familj  of  Lyeanbaa  waa  to  Archilochu.s,  Hupalus 
(a  scaiptor  batoomg  to  a  fiunily  of  Cbioa,  whwii  had 
ftaiuBti  oofcnlgaDaratiooa  of  aitiflt«)waa  to  Hip- 
pooaL    He  had  made  his  small,  meager,  and  unjy 
paiaoa  the  aabteet  of  caricature ;  an  insult  which  Hip- 
Moaa  avongvd  in  the  bittaieM  and  most  pangent  iam- 
btca,  of  which  'omo  remiiri«!  tiro  extant.    In  thia  in- 
staocc,  alao,  ibt;  »atiri&i  is  said  to  have  causad  his  en- 
mtf  M  haag  biatself.    The  satire  of  Hi|i|Niiiax,  hov« 
OfVt  WOB  BOt  coocantratcd  so  entirely  on  certain  io- 
iMdoda.    Vma  existing  fragments  it  appear*  ratbar 
to  havr  been  founded  on  a  general  view  of  life,  taken, 
however,  oo  it*  ridiculous  aod  grotcaque  side.  His 
kagoaga  ia  flUad  with  words  taken  from  common  life, 
BOCT  a*  the  names  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and 
of  ordinary  atensils.  cunent  among  the  working  pco- 
fke.    He  evidently  stiifaa  io  main  his  iambics  local 
pictMias,  Mi  of  freshness,  natoiOi  and  homely  truth. 
Pbr  this  porpote,  the  change  which  Hipponax  devised 
in  :he  .iT.Sic  nii  trc  was  as  felicitous  as  it  was  bold. 
He  cnppied  the  rapid,  agile  gait  of  the  iambus,  by 
MiadimiBg  the  last  foot  from  an  iambic  into  a  spon- 
4ttk  contrary  lo  iho  fondamenlal  principle  of  the  whole 
aMda  of  vcr»it\cation.    The  metre,  thus  maimed  and 
stripped  of  iu  beauty  and  regularity,  was  a  perfectly 
ifpoBpriato  ihythmkal  form  for  the  delinettion  of  such 
MCaraa  of  intcHcetaal  defennity  as  Hipponax  de- 
Lir'ritfd  m.    lamS'Cv  of  ;hi8  kind  (callid  cliolurnhics, 
Of  tncneter  scaiom)  are  atiil  more  cumbrous  and  halt- 
ing whan  tho  fifth  loot  is  alto  a  apondao ;  wUeh,  in* 
deed,  accordirjj  to  the  original  slructnrp,  is  not  for- 
bidden.   These  v\cre  called  broken-backed  (ischiorrho- 
pc)  la.Tibics,  ar.d  a  ^mmarian  (ap  Tynrhitt,  Duaert. 
i$  Bmhn0,  p.  17}  settlea  tha  dispute  (which,  accord- 
m§  to  aneieirt  taMinony,  was  to  hard  to  decide),  how 
far  the  inrxivation  of  this  kind  of  ver»c  ought  to  be  as- 
enbod  to  Hipponax,  and  bow  far  to  another  iambogra- 
pkn;  Ananioa,  by  pnoaoneing,  thai  Ananioa  invented 
the  t»chiorrhogic  Tariety,  and  Hipponax  the  common 
aeeson     It  appears,  however,  from  tbe  fragments  at- 
Iribntcd  to  him.  that  Hipponax  aometlMaa  mti  the 
ifOodee  ia  the  fifth  place.    In  tbe  Mme  manner,  aod 
•Sih  the  aame  effect,  these  poets  also  changed  the 
noebaie  tetrameter  by  regolariy  Icngihcnu     the  pe- 
^atriinsii  short  syllabta.   Soma  lemato*  of  tbu  kind 
aaaamt  Hipp>otf  MkawlMeoaipoiai  pontrime- 


ten  in  llw  alyla  of  AieUloeliaa ;  tuot  teto  la  no  eon* 

elusive  evidence  that  he  mixed  them  with  scazona. 
Ananius  has  hardly  any  individual  character  in  litemj 
history  diatinat  fioBi  tnat  of  Hipponax.  In  Alaxaii> 
drca  their  [locms  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  form- 
ing one  coUeciioii ;  and  thus  the  cntenun  by  which  to 
determine  whether  a  particular  paaaaga  hatonged  to 
the  one  or  the  other*  waa  often  loet  or  never  exiitad. 
Hence,  in  tha  uncertainty  which  is  the  true  audior,  tha 
same  Aerse  is  occasionally  ascribed  to  both  (as  in 
Athensus,  14,  p.  625,  e.)  The  few  fragments  which 
are  attributed  with  certainty  to  Aiwnitis  are  so  eooft- 
pletely  in  the  tone  of  Hip{>on.ix.  that  it  would  be  a 
vain  labour  to  attempt  to  point  out  any  characteristic 
difference. — The  fragments  of  Hipponax  and  Ananiua 
ware  edited  by  Walcker,  Gutting.,  1817,  4to.  (Mui- 
hr.  Hut.  Grme.  Lit.,p,  141,  ttqq.— Philological  Mu' 
Mum,  vol.  1,  p.  2SI  ) 

HiPPoniOM,  called  also  Vibo  Valeotia,  a  town  of 
Italy,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  teiritory  of  the  Bn^ 
tii,  southwest  from  Scylacium.  .^crordlng  to  .Strain) 
(56)  it  was  founded  b)  tho  Epizcphynun  Locri.  We 
learn  from  Diodoros  (14  '07  ;  15,  24),  that  not  long 
afterward  it  araa  daatioyad  oy  Dionyaina  tha  oldar»  who 
transplanted  the  inhabitanu  to  Syracnse.  It  waa  re- 
stored, however,  by  the  CsrthaginianB,  who  were  then 
at  war  with  that  prmce.  Subsequently  it  fell  into  the 
handa  of  tha  Bnitii,  together  with  all  Iha  Greek  saU 
tlemaotaon  the  coast.  {Strab.J.e.)  About  297  B.C., 
.\gathoelea,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  seized  upon  the  harbour 
of  Hippaoidaii  which  he  fortified,  and  even  succeeded 
in  obtajni^  ponaaMNi  of  the  town  for  a  abort  period. 
He  waa  eooo,  however,  compelled  by  the  Broth  to  ra- 
linquish  it,  together  with  the  port.  {DiuJ.  Sic,  Ex' 
cerpt.,  21,  8. — Strab.,  I.  c.)  This  city  became  a  col- 
ony of  the  Romans,  A.U.C.  560,  and  took  the  nama 
of  Vibo  Valentia.  (Lrr.,  35,  40  )  Anliqnaries  and 
topographers  are  generally  of  opinion  that  the  modern 
loam  01  Jfonlf  Xmm  represents  the  ancient  Hipponi- 
om,  and  lhagf  laefMoiaa  ila  haven  in  tho  nreeent  har> 
boorof  JKvona.   (Cramer*«  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  S,  p.  4S0.) 

HiPPOPODKs,  a  people  of  .Scythia,  who  were  fabled 
to  have  horata'  feet  (ijrnw  n-odof),  whence  their  came. 
The  Hippopodes  are  mentioned  by  Diooysius  Periege* 
tcs,  Mela,  Pliny,  and  St.  .An;»u8line.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  they  hud  this  appellalioD  given  them 
on  account  of  their  swiftness  OfliBOl.  (XNoNyt. 
rug.,  ^lO.^Mcla,  3,  6.  83.) 

Hiaa  or  Alizandbba,  now  MeajiA-ali,  or  JfeJIam- 
ali,  a  town  of  .X-^ia  in  Babylonia,  situate  on  a  lake,  a 
short  distance  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  waa  the  residence  of  a  dynasty  of  princes  who  aided 
the  Persians  and  Parthiana  against  the  Romans.  They 
are  called  in  history  by  the  general  name  of  .Mamun- 
darif  after  tho  term  Al-Mondar,  common  to  many  of 
these  princes  at  the  fall  of  their  d|rnasty  oadar  tho  Mo> 
hammedan  power.  The  body  of  Alt  was  here  Inteiw 
rt  d  ;  and  hence,  from  the  sepulchre  of  the  calif,  came 
tbe  modern  name.  {Biachqff  und  MoUer,  Worterk 
d*r  Geegr.,  p.  618.) 

HiRPfsi,  a  people  of  It.ily,  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
Samnitea,  and  were  situate  to  the  south  of  Samnium 
Proper.  As  the  term  ttkfm  signified  m  the  Sam- 
nite  dialect  a  wolf,  they  are  said  to  have  been  thus 
called  from  their  having  followed  tbe  tracks  of  theea 
animals  in  migrating  to  thia  quarter.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  secoiid  Punic  war  they  began  to  be  distio- 
goished  from  ^  reel  of  tha  Samnitea.  Their  tanw 

lory  comprchenc'ed  the  tow^ns  of  ncncventum,  Caodi- 
mn,  .\bcllinum,  and  Compsa.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italiff 
vol.  2,  p  248.) 

HirtIps  Auli's.  a  Roman  of  a  distinguished  family. 
He  applied  himself  in  early  life  to  the  study  of  rheto- 
ric, and  spoke  on  several  occasions  with  great  success. 
He  followed  Ccaar  in  tbe  war  against  the  Gaols,  and 
mariled  tho  aalaaa  of  that  gnat  captain.  Oalua» 
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torn  fr^itn  this  expedition,  he  eagerly  courted  the  frleiwl. 
rinp  of  i.)icero,  and  accoinpanied  hun  in  hia  retreat  to 
TsMolum.  Here  he  exercised  himaotf  ia  declama- 
tion, under  the  eyes  of  this  illustrious  orator,  who 
apeaka  highly  of  hia  talents  in  many  of  his  Icileia,  and 
Mitiealirfy  in  that  addrMsed  to  Volumniua  (8,  32). 
^ememt  Hiftio*  U)  Caeer,  on  (he  return  of  the  lac* 
ler  froni  Africa,  with  the  view  of  hringing  about  e  nw- 
onciliattoti  with  the  dictator,  whom  thn  orator  had  ot* 
fended  the  freedom  of  some  of  his  dtteotirses. 
Hiithis.  either  from  elfeetion  or  gratitude,  was  always 
attached  to  the  ipartv  of  ('assar  ;  hut  after  tlit  dpaiti  of 
the  dictator,  he  declared  against  Antony.  —  Being  ctv- 
eted  couent  elect  along  with  C.  Vibioa  Panaa,  he  fell 
aick  aoon  after  hia  election,  end  Cieero  iofonne  ue 
{Pkil.,  37),  that  the  people  leetified  the  winaeet  coii> 
ccrn  in  liis  recovery.  Hirtiws  was  acarcely  reatored 
to  health,  when  he  set  out  with  hia  colleeffue  lo  etteck 
Antony,  who  wee  hetieginf  BmtM  In  MeCme,  now 
MoJtMia  Thcv  (gained  a  victory  over  Antony,  near 
the  city,  B.C.  43  ,  liui  Ilirtiui>  fdl  in  t)H»  battle,  and 
Penee  ified  •  few  days  after  of  his  wounds.  The  re- 
port was  spreed  ebroad*  tb»t  Oelevraa  bed  caused  the 
two  consula  to  be  poieoned  in  order  te  appropriate 
to  himself  all  the  glory  of  the  day.  (SKfton.,  Vu. 
Aug-t  1 1.) — It  cannot  be  effitmed  with  any  degree  of 
eerteinty  tbkt  Hutitw  we«  the  atither  of  the-cenlhMie> 
tion  of  ('jpsar's  Commentanrs  which  commonly  gops 
by  his  name.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Sueto- 
nim^  greet  diflereneeef  opioioo  prevailed  on  this  point ; 
some,  according  to  that  writer,  atthbutiog  tbe  contin- 
uation in  question  to  Oppius,  and  others  to  Hirtius : 
the  l.ittor  opinion,  however,  ha?*,  in  iL'ctuTdl,  gained  the 
aacettdancy.  This  coatinoatioo  forma  tbe  eighth  book 
of  the  Gelne  war.  The  author  addreaeee  himeelf,  in  a 
letter,  to  B 'l'v;<;,  in  which  ho  upolofjizcs  for  having 
preaumed  to  tcnnm.ite  a  work  so  perfect  in  its  nature, 
that  Caaar  seems  to  have  had  in  view,  in  composing 
it,  not  no  much  tbe  collecting  together  of  materials,  as 
the  leavinix  a  model  of  composition  to  historical  wri- 
ters. We  If.irn  hy  the  ^,lfne  letter,  ihiit  the  book  on 
tbe  Alexandrine  War,  and  that  on  the  African  War, 
proceeded  from  the  eaoM  pen ;  end  ttMM  threo  woike, 
in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  elegant,  do  not  appear 
unworthy  of  the  friend  of  Csesar  and  Cicero.  We 
have  also,  under  the  name  of  Hirtius,  a  book  on  the 
Spaniah  War,  so  inferior  lo  the  preceding  that  judi- 
cious critics  re(;ard  it  as  the  mere  journal  of  a  Roldier, 
who  was  ,in  eyewitness  of  the  events  which  he  relates 
iBiogr.  Univ.f  vol.  90,  p.  4S9,  M^f BiiAr,  Ge$eh. 
JOm.  Idi ,  vol.  1,  p.  960.) 

Hisr^t.is.  a  famous  city  of  Spain,  situate  on  the 
B»tia,  and  corresponding  to  tbe  modern  Seville. 
Maiinerl  thinks  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  aneient 
Tartessus.  {Gropr-,  vol.  1,  p.  :1!2  )  The  name  is 
Bopposed  to  be  of  Pluxnician  origin,  and,  accordin({  to 
Isidorus,  has  reference  to  the  city's  bring  founded  on 
pUtB  or  tUkea  of  wood,  on  account  of  the  insecurity 
of  the  ground  where  it  eteod.  (ftitior.,  tih.  etymei., 
15,  1  )  Some  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  [ilire  to  Her- 
cules ;  probably,  however,  it  was  a  Fh<£n>cian  colony, 
ft  was  a  place  of  great  commerce,  the  Btetis  being 
navijjablc  in  ancient  times  for  the  larrrpst  ships  up  to 
the  ctly.  Now,  however,  vessels  drawing  more  than 
ten  feet  of  water  are  compelled  to  unload  eight  miles 
bdow  the  town,  and  the  largeat  vetaeia  atop  at  the ' 
month  of  the  rtter.  When  Hispelie  became  a  Roman 
ciolony,  the  name  was  chanced  to  Julia  Homulensi*. 
(Cat.,  B  C ,  2,  18  — /d..  BeU.  Hup.,  37,  35,  sc^q. 
Jndor,  Ckron.  CfoiA.,  p.  108.'— JSf.,  Ckrm.  Vand ,  p. 
176.— H  . /fur  Siuv  ,]).  180  — P/in.,  3,  1  )  j 
HisPANU,  an  extensive  country,  forming  a  kind  of 
peninsula,  in  the  southwest  of  Europe.  It  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Hjreoeea  and  Sinus  Cantabri- 
em  Of  Bay  of  Biteay,  on  the  weet  by  tbe  Atlantic, 
m  «  aouih  hj  the  Atkuie,  Fielam  Hevedeam  «r 
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Sf'-a^r^^  of  Gibraltar,  at)d  !he  Medifcerrjntan.  w^h 
last  bounds  it  also  on  the  east    Many  coi^^Bcttttta^ii 
been  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  (he  iwna  ""^tm 
lu'fl..    Bochart  {Gtogr.  Saer.—Pkak^.,  3,  7)  ietittt 
tu  name  from  the  Pbcenieian  (oi  Hetuiiw)  t&^m, 
rabbit,"  from  the  vast  numbers  of  thoae  *nant\t 
the  coflotiy  waa  found  by  the  early  Phooiciin  mIo' 
Blati  tocODtiin.  (Compare  tfaitlhu,  37,  IB.— Ktrro 
JK.  J?.,  3,  n.—JElian,  cU  Aft  ,  13,  1 T 
dtc. — Bochart,  Gtogr.  Sacr.  CamMn.,  1,86.)  O^i 
deduce  tbe  name  in  q  ue  tion  from  the  FhaefaiMt  ytn 
"  concealed,"  and  r  insi  Jcr  it  as  rtferring  to  the  ci; 
cunislance  of  tbe  country's  b«ing  little  known  u  to 
early  period  to  the  Pbasniciao  traders.   Nothtr  «f 
theae  etymologiea  ie  of  much  valae,  though  the  kmnff 
ie  eertmtdy  the  befierof  the  two.   It  would  stem  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Roman;;,  as  appear*  fron  a 
medal  of  liadrian,  on  which  Spaut  u  lepieatittad 
the  Bgure  of  a  woman  widi  a  rabbit  at  hv  mk. 
(Flores,  McdalUs  de  EspaniA.  vol.  1,  p.  109.)  The 
Romana  borrowed  tbe  name  Hispania,  appeadiag 
own  termination  to     Ikoni  the  Phcmiciaai^  AfH|l 
whom  thev  firat  beeeaae  eeqoatnted  with  the  countiy. 
The  Greeks  called  it  Iberta,  but  atUcbed  at  diStttai 
periods  difTiTt  :!!  ideas  to  the  name.    Up  to  the  t.at 
of  the  Achsau  league  and  their  more  iotunBta  » 
qoaimanee  with  the  Roomiib,  diey  tmdetsteed  by  ^ 
name  all  the  scacoast  frnn  the  Pillars  of  Herculeis  \n 
tbe  inou'J)  even  of  the  lihodanus  at  Rkmt  iii  GiUi. 
[ScyUix,  p.  I,  sffjrj.  —  Srynmu*  Chhu,  v.  198.— P»ly- 
biu$,  3, 37.— S/ra6o,  1 16. — Mannert.  Geogr.,  wi.  I,  p. 
233  )    The  coast  of  Spain  on  the  Atlantic  tbsf  called 
Tarttssis.    (Scymmui  Chtus,\.  164,  v  t%.— HrT^xi., 
1,  163.)   The  interior  of  the  country  they  lenaed  Ocl> 
tice  (KrXmr^),  a  name  whneh  they  appKad,  in  CmI.  M 
the  whole  northwe  tt  r-,  part  of  Europe.  {Antloi-.U 
Mundo.  —  Ofif.,  cd   DuvaU  vol.  1,  p.  860.)  Tbi 
Greeks  in  after  ages  underatood  by  Iberia  tbe  wbeh 
of  Spain.    The  name  Iberia  is  derived  ftom  llialtMi 
of  whom  the  Greeks  had  heard  as  one  of  lie  MHt 
powerful  natioiia  of  the  country.    The  origin  of  wi* 
ancient  p<^lation  of  Spain  ia  ritegether  Bi)cat«&. 
Some  auppoae  that  a  eolon^  firat  aetded  en  fhsduM 
of  this  country  from  the  island  of  At!ai-ti<i;  an  »s- 
sumption  as  probable  as  the  opinion  suppuruii  bv  »cy 
eral  Spanish  authors,  that  the  firat  inhabitants  were 
descended  from  Tubal,  a  eon  of  Noah,  v»ho  landad  ia 
Spain  twenty  two  centuries  before  tbe  Cbristiamia. 
T>ie  Iberi,  according  lo  the  ancient  writen,  wrre  (ii- 
vided  into  eis  tribea;  the  Cynetea,  Oieiaa,  Tutaasu, 
Elbyainii,  Maatieni,  and  Gulpleni.    (flMiri.  frtgm. 
ap.  Ci'Ttxt.  Porphirron-.  dt  adm  Imp  ,  2.  23  — Compire 
Steph.  Byz.,  ed.  Birkel,  p.  Am.—Vkiri.  Gtogr  .  vol. 
5.  pt.  1,  p  m.)    Diodorus  Sicaloa  (S,  81,  mf) 
mentions  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Cells,  Tbe 
Iberi  made  war  against  them  for  a  long  ii[ac,birt,»fiet 
an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  the  two 
people  entered  into  an  agronmeDt,  ■ocioiihug  le  «M 
they  were  to  pomeee  the  eountrf  fn  oewneB,  hair  ^ 
tame  name,  .nnd  remain  for  ever  united;  snch,  «r?thf 
same  histonan,  was  the  origin  of  tbe  CeUiben  la  Spa 
Theae  warlike  people,  conimnee  Diodorns,  were  eqwHf 
fonnidalile  as  cavalry  and  infantrv;  for.  A-heo  the  barw 
had  broken  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  men  dii«iooJit<d 
and  fbught  on  fMt.  Their  droaa  uwwiefci  of » 
or  coarae  woollen  memle  ;  they  wore  greaves msded 
hair,  an  fron  helmet  adorned  with  a  red  feadwr.aiewd 
buckler,  and  a  broad  two-cdped  sword,  of  sofineatem- 
per  as  to  pierce  through  tbe  enemy 'a  armour.  Ahkoogb 
they  boaeted  of  deeRlhtem  both  in  dirir  MuriAaM* 
and  their  dress,  it  wa<  rmt   n  n  -jol  for  them  tows* 
their  teeth  and  bodie;.  wuii  unnc,  a  ctistom  wiMck 
they  eoweidewd  favourable  to  houlth.    Their  babitotl 
drink  was  a  sort  of  hydromel ;  wine  waa  breoght 
tbe  couDtiy  by  foreign  mercbante.   The  kad  w 
eyiallr  <UMtihtilid,  and  thi 
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the  p-T-ori  wSo  appropriated  more  than  bi»  just  share. 
Tbt)  wvjt  itospilable  ;  nny,  ihey  considered  it  a  spe- 
cial Vavear  1*  MilerMin  a  •ttangiN',  being  convinced 
tktt  the  prcaeBce  of  a  foreiMner  called  down  tfae  |m»- 
MctiM  of  ilw  fodi  OD  the  family  tb«t  recsived  nim. 
Thr»-  sacnticcd  human  victim?  lo  lh«ir  divinities,  and 
lim  poaau  pretended  to  read  future  eventa  in  the  paU 
pitnof  Mimil*.    At  •vtrjr  fall  moon,  according  to 
Strabai,  tbpY  celebrated  the  festival  of  a  god  -.vithoiu  a 
•aiae  ;  iioiu  thu»  ciicumsl^nce,  their  religion  has  occn 
eooMde«ed  a  corropt  deism. —The  PbwHciana  were 
the  fim  f*oplt  who  esublwhed  coleowt  OD  the  COMi 
of  Spam :  Tarteeaus  was  perhaps  the  rooit  ancient ; 
at  a  Utir  {xnod  ihoy  founded  Gadcs,  now  Cadiz,  on 
itmmktot  LaoQ.   They  carried  9m  there  a  very  lucra- 
IIm  mde;,  jae—PBh  a*  it  wee  unknowo  lo  other  na- 
tions;  but.  in  time,  the  Rhodians,  the  SnrniLiris,  the 
FhoczaiLs.  and  other  Greeks  establuihed  iaciones  oa 
different  fvarts  at  the  coast.  Carthage  bad  been  found- 
ed hjr  ibe  Fhoeoiciana  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  regardless 
of  thisir  conncxioD  with  that  people,  took  possession  of 
the  I'biKnician  Blations,  and  conqiured  the  whole  of 
■anttiae  Spain.  The  govcnuaeot  of  these  republi* 
«MM«MetiOlaeeeiu|WR«ble:  the  CertlufniMc  wee* 
•DaMe  to  form  any  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Span- 
ivds  itt  it>«  mtenor ;  their  rapine  and  cruelty  excited 
A»  indignetioa  of  this  natives.    The  ruin  of  GeitlMge 
paved  Uie  way  to  new  invaders,  and  Spain  wa*  con- 
sidered  a  Romao  province  two  centuries  before  the 
Cbtuti^n  t  t.i     Tho^c  who  had  hccii  tho  allies  became 
■aeten  of  the  bpaniarda,  aod  the  toaanera,  cuatoma, 
anA«vea  bnguaee  of  the  eoaqtteroM  were  •imodueed 
into  the  jienmsiua.    But   Rome  paid  dearly  for  her 
eaa^uest ;  the  north,  or  the  present  Old  Ca»ulti,  Ara- 

rwmd  Quel— ie,  were  consunily  in  a  atate  of  revolt : 
MwmaiiteeTa  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  it  was  not 
before  the  reifn  of  Augustus  that  the  country  was 
wholly  ?uU'  M  J    Ti  c  peniiisiila  was  then  divided  into 
HiiyaeM  CtUrw  and  VlUnor.    Hispania  Citeriw 
me  dU*  eeBeJ  Tameoneoala,  from  Tairaeo,  ita  cap* 
Mi,  vxA  r  itended  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
oi  the  I>urius  or  Douro,  on  Uie  Aliaiilic  shore; 
_  all  tiw  north  of  Spain,  together  with 
fair  OS  a  hoe  drawn  bebw  Carthago  Nova 
fena,  and  eostiooed  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  Salamaotica  or  S^UtnAiUA,  on  the  Dunns.  His- 
yma  Uhenor  waa  divided  into  two  provinces ;  Jtotica, 
«■     eeedi  ef  Spain,  between  the  Anaa  or  Gtrndmnm, 
tad  CmnoT.  and  above  it  Lusitaoia,  corresponding  in 
a  greai  dcvree,  ibou^h  not  entirely,  to  modera  J'ortu- 
fwL  In  lia  age  of  Dioclesian  aid  Cummimt,  Tar- 
meaaanaia  sroa  ettbdivided  into  a  proTtnee  towaida  the 
fanAs  of  Baitica,  and  adjaceot  to  the  Mediterranean^ 
called  Carthaj^nicnsis,  from  ita  chief  city  Carthago 
Hoso,  aitd  another,  north  of  Lusiunio,  called  Galhecia 
tmm  tbe  OaUaiei.   The  province  of  Luattania  waa 
panly  peopled  by  ilie  Cynetes  or  Cynesii,  the  earliest 
inbabiiAEiU  of  Mgarvc    The  Celtici  possessed  tbe 
fauMl  between  the  Giierftaw  (Anas)  and  the  Tagua. 
Ikm  oamaHOf  round  the  mountains  of  Greiot  belonged 
Ike  ▼nUeoes,  a  people  thai  passed  from  a  state 
of  inu.ctivitT  ind  reposo  to  the  vicibsitudes  and  hard- 
nhipe  o(  war.   The  Losiiani,  a  oatioit  of  freebooters, 
enre  attle<  in  (be  middle  of  Bttnmaiurat  Hmy 
were  dtetmgiiiihcj  by  their  actnify  ntul  naiience  of 
fctjyte  ;  thc-ir  food  was  flour  and  »weet  uconis  ;  beer 
Wtt  Ihwr  common  beverage.    They  were  swift  in 
the  face ;  the/  bad  a  martial  dance,  which  the  men 
danced  while  they  advanced  to  battle. — The  part  of 
fizdca  iicar  the  .Medilerrai>e«ii  was  peopled  by  the 
Baatuli  Foeai.   The  Turduli  inhabited  the  aboiea  of 
*■  a<,eaii.  near  the  oMolh  of  ihe  Bstia.   The  Btttori 
dwfH  ofi  ihc  Montes  .Mariani,  aod  the  Turdetani  in- 
habited toe  soot  item  declivitiea  of  the  Sierra  d' Arooeoa. 
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before  their  neighbours.  When  the  Phrtniciaiis  w- 
i  rived  tiu  ihaii  cousin,  silver  Mas  so  common  amon|^ 
them  that  their  ordinary  utensils  wore  mad^  of  it 
What  waa  afterword  done  by  the  SfAniarda  in  Amer 
iea  waa  then  done  by  the  Phoenicians  in  Spain  :  theji 
exchanged  iron  and  other  articles  of  little  value  for  hil 
ver  -,  nay,  if  ancient  auihora  coo  be  credited,  they  no4 
only  loaded  tiieir  ahtpa  with  the  oatno  metal,  but  il 
their  anchors  at  any  time  gave  way,  others  of  silver 
were  used  in  their  places. — The  people  in  Gallecia,  a 
subdivision  of  Tarraconensis,  were,  the  Arubri,  who 
domed  theii  none  from  the  piomontoiy  of  Artabrum, 
now  Cape  FiniaterTe  ;  the  Bracari,  wlnse  chief  town 
was  Bracara,  llic  present  Braga  ;  ar,d,  lastly,  the  Lo* 
cenccs,  the  capital  of  whose  country  waa  Lucus  A»- 
gusti,  now  Logo.  Tbeae  trtbea  and  aome  otbeia 
formed  the  nation  of  the  Callaici  or  Callj^ci,  who,  ac 
curding  to  the  aoctculs,  had  no  religious  uotioiis.  The 
Aatures,  now  the  Asturians,  inbabitad  the  banks  of  the 
Asturis,  or  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Gallscian 
mountains.  Thoir  capital  was  Asturica  Augusta,  now 
A&torga.  The  Vacca-i,  the  least  barbarous  of  tlie  Cel- 
tiberiaos,  cultivated  the  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Aatoiea.  The  fienco  Cantabri  oceopied  Bmay  and 
part  of  Aaturitu:  it  was  custoin?rv  for  two  to  n^ount 
on  the  same  horse  when  they  weut  to  battle.  The 
Vascooea,  the  ancestors  of  the  preaent  Gascons,  were 
settled  on  the  north  of  the  Iberus  or  Ebto.  The  Joce- 
tani  were  scattered  over  the  Pyrenean  declivities  of 
Aragon.  The  brave  Ilergetes  resided  in  tiic  country 
roulid  Lerida.  Am  to  the  cuuntiy  on  the  east  of  these 
tribee,  the  wholo  of  Catalonia  woe  peopled  by  the  Co> 
rtlani,  Tndigctcs,  Aiisetant,  Cosctani,  end  Others.  The 
lartJa  on  the  south  of  the  Ehro  were  inhabited  by  the 
Arevaci  and  Pelendones ;  iho  ibrmcr  were  so  called 
from  the  river  Arcva ;  ihii^  war*  aettled  in  the  ncig;!^ 
bourhood  of  Arevola,  ond  in  the  pvoTCiee  of  Stroma  t 
the  latter  (Kis&cssed  the  high  plains  of  Sana  and  ilfon> 
cojfo.  The  apace  between  the  mountains  of  Alhoro' 
cino  and  the  river  waa  peopled  by  the  Edetani,  one  Oi 
the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Spain.  Tlie  Ilcrcaorjcs, 
who  were  not  less  furuudable,  inhabited  an  extensive 
district  between  the  upper  Jucar  and  the  lower  Ebro. 
The  country  of  the  Coipetani,  ot  the  apocc  from  the 
Guadiana  to  the  Soao>$terra,  forme  ot  present  the 
archie|)iscopal  see  of  Toledo.  The  people  on  the 
south  of  the  laat  were  the  Oretani,  between  ihe  Gua- 
diana ond  the  Montoo  Moriooi ;  and  the  Olcades,  a 
small  tribe  near  the  confluence  of  the  Gabriel  and  Ju- 
car. Carthaginiensis,'  a  subdivision  of  Tanaconensia, 
was  inhabited  by  two  tribes :  the  Bastitani,  in  the  cen* 
tre  of  Murcia,  who  often  mode  ioapreiono  into  Bntica; 
and  the  Conteatani,  who  poeeeoeed  the  two  banko  of 
the  Se^iira,  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Cape  Palos  to  the  Jucar. — In  time  of  peace,  says  Di- 
odoma  Sieoloo,  the  Iberi  and  Lusitani  amused  them- 
selves in  a  lively  and  light  dance,  which  required  much 
activity.  The  ancient  writer  aUudes,  perhaps,  to  the 
fandango,  a  danot  of  which  the  origin  w  unknown. 
An  aasembly,  composed  of  old  CeltibefjanOt  waa  held 
every  year  ;  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  exomtne  whol 
the  women  liad  made  with  their  own  hands  within  the 
twelvemonth,  and  lo  her  wboae  work  the  assembly 
thought  the  beat  a  reward  waa  given.  An  ancient  ati* 
thor  mentions  that  aingular  custom,  and  adds,  that  cor- 
pulency was  considered  a  reproach  by  the  same  peo- 
ple ;  for,  in  ovdw  to  piaawvo  ihoir  bodiea  light  and 
active,  the  men  were  meaoared  every  yeor  by  a  cinc- 
ture of  a  certain  breadth,  and  some  sort  of  punishmenJ 
was  inflicted  on  thn.se  who  had  become  too  larpe. 
(A'ic.  Damatc,  Jrag.  of,  Cotut.  Ponh^Tog.)  The 
oge  Ibr  nomoM  woe  fixed  by  low ;  the  girls  choee 
their  hu^bands  from  amonc  the  young:  warriors,  and  the 
beat  meana  of  obtaining  the  preference  was  to  present 
th»  lair  AM  wiib  kho  hMd  of  an  enomy  slam  in  *^-"*^ 
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Strabo  entr  r^  into  some  details  concerning  tho  drosi 
of  the  ancient  ^jpaniards.  The  Lusilani  covered  tbem- 
mIvcs  ffith  black  mantles,  because  their  aboep  were 
mostly  of  that  rolour.  The  Celtibcrian  womeo  wore 
iron  colUrs,  wuh  rods  of  the  same  metal  rising;  behind, 
tnd  bent  in  front ;  to  thc»c  rods  wu  attached  the  veiU 
Ihair  aaoal  onanMaL  Otlien  wora  a  tort  of  broad 
(urbati,  and  aoma  twiatad  Aefrliair  roand  a  small  ring 
about  a  foot  aho^e  ths  head,  and  frofn  ihc  nu^  was 
appended  a  black  veil.  Lastly,  a  shining  forehead  was 
eooatdared  a  great  beauty ;  on  that  acconnt  they  pull- 
ed out  their  hair  and  rubbed  their  brows  with  oil. — 
The  different  tribes  were  confounded  white  the  Ro- 
mans oppressed  the  country  ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fiftn  cantQiy,  tho  Suevi,  Vandals,  «od  Visigoths 
invaded  the  Peninanta,  and,  mixing  with  the  Celts  and 
Iberians*,  productd  ihe  difTirent  races  which  thu  phys- 
iologist still  observes  in  Spain.  The  first-mentioned 
paope,  or  Suevi,  descended  the  Dohusw  Du»o  under 
the  rondtict  of  Ernicric,  and  chosf  Tiraga  for  the  cap- 
ital of  their  kingdom.  Genseric  led  his  Vandals  to 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  find  bis  residence  at 
Toletum  or  Toledo  ;  but  fifteen  years  bad  not  elapsed 
after  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous  horde,  when  The- 
odoric,  conquered  by  Clovis,  abandoned  Tolosa  or 
Toulouse,  penetrated  into  Sraio,  and  compelled  the 
Vandals  to  fly  into  Africa.  i>Dring  Km  abort  period 
that  the  Vandals  remained  in  the  country,  the  ancient 
province  of  Bxtica  was  called  V^andalousia,  and  all  the 
country,  from  tho  Ebro  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  sub- 
mitted to  them.  The  ancient  Celtiberians,  who  hsd 
so  long  resisted  the  Romans,  made  then  no  struggle 
for  litjcrty  or  independence  ;  they  yielded  wiiliout  re- 
sistance to  their  new  masters.  Powers  and  privileges 
wara  tha  portion  of  tha  Gothic  race,  and  tm  title  of 
hijo  li'l  Gofla,  or  the  son  of  the  Ooth,  which  the  Span- 
iards changed  into  hidalgo,  bc-camo  the  tide  of  a  noble 
or  a  free  and  powerful  man  among  a  peopta  of  alavaa. 
A  number  of  petty  and  almost  independent  stales  were 
foimcd  by  the  chiefs  of  the  conquering  tribes ;  but  the 
*;ari;ns  or  freemen  ackiiiv.vl(d<^ed  a  lie;.'c  lord.  Spain 
snd  Portugal  were  thus  divided,  and  the  feudal  sys- 
tMn  waa  thua  aatablialied.  Among  the  Viaigoths, 
however,  the  crown  was  not  hereditary,  or,  at  least, 
the  law  of  regular  succession  was  often  set  at  defiance 
by  uanrpera.  Tbo  aovereign  authority  waa  limited  by 
the  assombliea  of  the  greet  vassals,  some  of  whom 
•were  very  powerful  ;  indeed,  the  Count  Julian,  to 
avenge  illtn^el^  on  Kin<i  Rodcric  for  an  outrage  com- 
milled  on  bis  daughter,  delivered  Spain  to  the  Moham- 
medan yoke.  {MalU-Brtm^  Oeog-t  vol.  8,  p.  18,  teqq., 
Am.  rd  ) 

Hi>Ti-«A.    Vid.  Oreus. 

HisTiAorra.   Vtd.  Estisotis. 

HisTi^Kt's,  a  tyrant  of  Miletu*,  who,  when  the 
Scythians  had  almost  persuaded  the  Ionian  princes  lo 
destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Ister,  in  order  Uut  the 
Persian  army  might  perisli,  opposed  tha  plaOt  and  in- 
duced  them  to  abandon  the  deafgn.  Hie  argoment 
was,  that  if  the  Persian  army  were  destroyed,  and  the 
power  of  Darius  brought  to  an  end,  a  popular  govern- 
ment would  be  established  in  every  Ionian  city,  and 
the  tyrants  expelled.  Tie  was  held  in  hitrh  estimation 
on  this  account  by  Darius,  and  rewarded  with  a  yranl 
of  land  in  Thrace.  But  Mogabyzus  having  convinced 
the  king  that  it  waa  bad  policy  to  permit  a  Urecian 
aettlcment  in  Thrace,  Danna  indoeed  Hiatianie,  who 
was  alri  ddy  founding  a  city  there,  to  come  to  Sii«a, 
having  iillured  bim  by  magnificent  promises.  Here 
he  was  detained  under  various  pretences,  the  king  be- 
ing afraid  of  his  influence  and  turbulent  .spirit  at  home 
HistisRus,  tired  of  this  restraint,  urged,  by  means  of 
secret  messengers,  his  nephew  Aristsgoras  to  eflect  a 
levoU  of  the  ionians.  This  was  dooe,  and  Hiatiana 
was  sent  by  Darius  to  stop  the  revolt.  Availing  Um- 
••If  of  the  earlieat  opportonitj  «r  aoeapa^  ha  paiaad 
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over  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  eventually  obua 
ed  tho  command  of  a  small  squadron  of  eight  lrilM« 
with  which  he  sailed  to  Byxantinm.   Bet  ^  hIi^ 

gation  of  Tonia  by  the  arrn^  cf  Prr«'ii  was  soon  effect 
I  ed,  and  lIisltsDus  himsell  did  nui  iong  survive  the  mit 
I  cry  he  had  brought  upon  his  countrymen.  Htiing 
made  a  descent  on  the  Petaian  teniUMy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resj  u.g  uie  hamal  in  tba  vate  of  the  Ciicus, 
he  was  surprised  and  routed  hy  Harpagus,  a  Peniui 
commander,  who  happened  to  be  at  band  wiik  a  cm- 
siderable  force  ;  and,  being  taken  pfisaaar,  was  hi  ig 
.\rtapherncs,  the  king's  satrap  :n  ihat  quarter, >»ViO  or- 
dered him  to  be  cruciiicd,  and  scot  hu  bead  to  Sua. 
(Heniot,,  4,  137  — I<L,  6,  lU  Hff.^Tkkhdtt 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  223, 

HoMiat^e,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  whoie  life  ii 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  only  accounu  wtjieli 
have  been  preserved  on  this  subject  are  a  few  popdu 
tnditiona,  together  with  eonjeeturee  of  d)e  gnwHri> 

ans  fonndcd  on  inferences  frn-n  clifTrrrit  pjt^.'.jres  of 
hi.s  poems;  yet  even  these,  il  exammed  wuh  pauoxe 
and  candonr,  furnish  some  materials  for  anifim  at 
probable  results.    With  rMMurd  to  the  native  coQatrj 
of  Homer,  the  traditione  do  not  differ  so  moch  u 
might  at  fir.*!,  view  appear  lo  be  the  case,  .Ahhuoti:! 
seven  cities  contended  for  the  bonom  of  baviiu  pvca 
birth  to  the  great  poet,  the  ckima  of  many  «  than 
were  only  indirect     Thns  the  .\thcnians  onl?  Ijni 
claim  to  Horner  from  their  having  been  the  fouotiersol 
Smyrna,  as  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  epigram  on  Piii 
istratus  contained  in  Bekker's  Anecdota  (vol  S,  f. 
768),  and  the  opinion  of  Aristarchus,  the  Alexandtttn 
critic,  which  admitted  their  claim,  was  probably  quali- 
fied with  the  same  ejcplaoation.    This  opiuon  »  bnef- 
1y  atated  by  the  pamido-Platard  {TU.  Mom.,  %  tV 
Even  Chios  cannot  establish  its  right  to  be  cotiMdcid 
as  the  original  source  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  although 
the  claims  of  this  Ionic  island  are  supported  l>y  ihe 
high  authority  of  the  lyric  poet  Simonidas  lap.  i'M» 
dth Plutarch,  2,  2.)    It  is  true  that  in  CAma  IrwA 
the  race  of  the  Homerida.",  who,  from  the  analog)'  cf 
other  y(v>i,  or  races,  are  to  be  coneidered  not  u  i 
family,  bnt  aa  a  aoclety  of  nersona,  who  followed  tbe 
same  art,  and  therefore  worr*n;pprd  the  same  podf.  jiJ 
placed  at  their  bead  a  hero,  from  whom  ihty  (iciiuii 
their  name.    (Niebukr,  Rom.  Hitl.,  vol.  1,  note  747.) 
A  member  of  this  house  of  Homerids)  was  probtbly 
"the  blind  poet,"  who,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apol- 
lo, relates  of  himself,  that  he  dwelt  on  tho  rockv  Ch  w, 
whence  he  cioewd  to  Dclo*  for  the  festival  ol  tb«  io- 
niana  and  the  eonteata  of  the  poeta,  and  nkn  The* 
cydidcs  (3,  104)  took  for  Horner  himsfif:  a  supposi- 
tion which  at  least  showa  that  this  great  bisuimn  con- 
sidered Chios  aa  the  dwdling-place  of  Homer  Bat, 
notwithstanding  the  ascertained  existence  of  thii  clin 
of  Homeridn-  at  Chios ;  nav,  if  we  oven,  wilhTbocTd- 
ides,  take  the  blind  man  of  the  hymn  for  Hoir-prh  m- 
aeif,  it  would  not  follow  that  Chioa  was  tbe  btnXfiatt 
of  Homer;  Indeed,  tbe  ancient  vnitcn  have  NceocM 
these  accounts  by  representing  Homer  as  bafing,  m 
his  wanderings,  touched  at  Chios,  and  thtttttii  ixti 
his  residence  there.    A  notion  of  tUa  kind  b  tvitat' 
ly  implied  in  Pindar's  statements,  who  in  aaaphce 
called  Homer  a  Sniyrncan  by  ormin,  in  anothsraCaisa 
and  Smyrnean.    {Dockk,  Pind.,  Fragm.  nc,  86-) 
Tbe  aame  idea  is  ahM  indicated  in  tbe  psssi^  «^  •n 
orator  ineidenUUy  cited  by  Aristotle;  which  says, 

that  the  Chians  greatly  honoured  Homer,  althong^i  be 
was  not  a  citizen.  (Ariglot.,  Ilkft.,  S,  23  )  On  ii* 
other  hand,  tbe  opinion  that  Homer  was  a  Sroymesi) 
I  not  only  appears  to  liave  been  the  prevalent  belief  in 
the  flourishing  times  of  Greece,  but  is  supported  bj 
the  two  following  considerations :  first,  the  imporuol 
fact  that  it  ■n»eara  in  the  form  of  a  popular  lag^t 
mjfihut,  the  divine  poet  being  callod  a  aon  of  a  nmAi 
Giiihei|»  nd  the  SnyiaMii  imv  Mdat  j  w&umft 
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%rt,by  usuming  Smyrna  as  the  central  point  ofHo* 
ocr's  life  and  celebrity,  the  claims  of  all  the  other  cities 
iirhicb  rest  on  good  authority,  may  be  explained  and 
recoociied  in  a  simple  atid  natural  mai)ncr. — If  one 
■1/  Teotnra  to  follow  the  faint  ligbt  afforded  by  the 
inraiDg*  of  tndilioB,  and  by  the  memoriais  thai  Mre 
COae  down  to  as  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  ban!,  the 
ftOowing  may  b«  considered  as  the  sum  of  our  inqui- 
ries.   Homer  was  an  Ionian,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
families  which  went  from  Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  at  a 
time  wlkcn  .£olians  and  Acha>ans  composed  the  chief 
part  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  when,  more- 
over, xbm  hereditary  traditions  respecting  the  expedi- 
ttOB  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy  eseitetTtbe  greatest 
intereil;  whence  he  reconciles,  in  his  poetical  canaci- 
ty,  the  cooflict  of  the  contcndmg  races,  inasmuch  as 
lie  Inats  an  Achaean  subject  with  the  eteganee  and 
geniality  of  an  Ionian.    But  when  Smyrna  drove  out 
the  Joiiian.s,  it  deprived  itself  of  this  poetical  renown ; 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Homcride  in  Chios  was,  in 
all  pcobabtlitj*  ft  conacqoence  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Smyme.   It  may,  moreover,  be  oibserred, 
thi',  according  to  this  account,  founded  on  the  history 
of  the  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  the  time  of  Homer 
would  htl  a  few  generations  after  the  Ionic  migration 
to  Asia;  and  with  this  determination  the  beM  testi- 
monies of  antiquity  agree.    Such  arc  the  coiii[)uta- 
tjons  of  Herodotus,  who  places  Homer,  with  Htsiod, 
400  yeans  before  his  time  {Herod.,  2,  53),  and  that 
•f  Ae  Alexandieen  chronologists,  who  place  him  100 
years  after     e  Ionic  migration,  60  years  bcTurn  tlip  Ic- 
gialatioa  of  Lycurgus  {Afollod.,  Fragm.,  I,  p.  41U, 
tL  Heyne") ;  uthough  the  variety  of  opinion*  on  Ulia 
nliect.  which  prevailed  arnung  the  learned  writers  of 
latiqoity,  cannot  be  reduced  within  these  limits. — It 
is  said  brf  Tatian  (Fe^..  BiU.  Gr.,  2,  I,  3),  that 
Ibeagenee  of  RhMiam,  in  the  time  of  Cambyses, 
fltasimbrotus  the  iWianf  Antimacbos  the  Colopho- 
wmm,  Herodotus  of  HalicamaseoSf  Dionysioe  the  Olyn- 
ten,  E^ibonia  of  Cunw,  i%ilochoros  the  Atheniani 
IfaticMea  end  Chemwleon  the  Peripateties,  end  Zen> 
oi-tiis,  Aristophanes,  Callimachus,  Crates,  Eratosthe- 
nes, Ariatarchus,  and  Apollodonis,  the  grain mariaiia, 
•BwiOlft  concerning  the  poetry,  the  birth,  and  the  age 
efHoiBcr.   Of  the  works  of  all  these  authors  nothing 
wm  reouins,  with  the  nominal  exception  of  a  life  of 
Homer  x;trbatcd  to  Herodotus,  but  which,  as  well  on 
ftecoant  of  its  minute  and  fabaloos  details*  aa  of  the  io- 
eewietaatji  «i  a  statement  in  it  widi  Ae  mdoobted 
Untnia^e  of  Herodotus,  is  now  almost  universally  con- 
sadf  rtd  as  sponous.    Such  as  it  is,  however,  the  life 
of  Homer  is  a  very  ancient  compilation,  and  the  text 
faoi  which  all  sobseaaent  stories  have  been  taken  or 
altered.    There  is  a  short  life  of  Homer,  also,  bearing 
ihe  ri;.:i»i^  of  Platarch,  but  which  is.  like  the  former, 
fBQcraily  cosdeaaawl  as  a  forgery ;  a  forgery,  however, 
it  thoe  nmnMl  natne,  that  (hero  is  reason  to  believe 
it  more  anciat  than  its  supposed  nuthor.  Thus 
Quinlihan  (10,  I)  and  Seneca  {Ep.,  88),  both  more 
naciont  than  Vlalaich,  seem  clearly  awara  of  this  life 
of  Homer.   8eme  account  of  the  common  traditions 
•boot  Homer  wiB  probably  be  looked  for  hero,  and 
the  story  will  explain  the  origin  of  .several  tpithcts 
wiiicb  are  freventl^  aopiied  to  him,  and  the  meaning , 
•r  muof  mmm  «•  Ve  net  with  in  the  Greek  and 
LAttn  writers. — There  is,  then,  a  general  agreement 
that  the  name  of  Homer's  mother  was  Crithcis  ;  but  the 
hit 0 lints  diffin-  a  good  deal  as  to  his  father.  Ephonis 
says  (pteud-PluUrck,  Vit.  Horn.)  that  there  were  three 
brothers,  natives  of  Cume,  Atelles,  M»on,  and  Dius ; 
that  Diijs,  being  in  debt,  migrated  to  .Ascra  in  Bosotia, 
and  there  became  the  father  of  Hesiod  by  his  wife  Py- 
dmede ;  that  Ateflee  died  fai  Cnmw,  having  appointed 
his  brother  Mspon  guardian  of  his  daughter  Crithe'is ; 
that  Cntiaeis,  becominswith  child  by  her  ancle,  was 
gfveo  io  ■Miriam  to  nMBlBi,  ft  Mtift  of  avfiiMti 


and  •  schoolmaster  in  that  eitf,  end  diet,  in  doe  IhM 

aferward,  while  she  was  in  or  near  the  bathe  OB  dn 

river  Melos,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  who  was  called 
Melcsigencs  from  this  circumstance.    Aristotle  relates 
(pieud-Pbtt.,  V.  H  ),  that  a  young  woman  of  the  island 
of  los,  being  with  child  by  a  dwmon  or  genius,  afamiUar 
of  the  Muses,  fled  to  the  coa.st,  where  she  was  sei7cd 
by  pirates,  who  presented  her  as  a  gift  to  M«on,  king  of 
the  Lydians,  at  that  time  resident  in,  and  rolerover, 
Smyrna.    Ma^on  married  her ;  she,  Crithcis  gave 
birth  to  Melesigcncs,  as  before  mentioned,  and  upon 
her  death,  soon  after,  Mason  brought  up  the  child  as  his 
own.    Here  we  have  an  origia  of  the  two  eptiliets  at 
appellatione  Melesieenea  and  Mconidee.  Ephema  eay* 
ipseud-Plut.,  V.  //.)  he  was  called  Homer  (*0//»7pof) 
when  he  became  blind,  the  loniana  so  styling  blind 
men,  because  they  were  followers  of  a  guide  {Ofirjpev- 
uv).    Aristotle's  account  is,  that  the  Lydians  being 
pressed  by  the  iEolians,  and  resolved  to  abandon  Smyr- 
na, made  a  proclamation,  that  whoever  wished  to  fol 
low  them  should  go  oat  of  the  city,  and  that  thereupon 
Melesigenes  saM  ne  would  follow  or  aeeompany  them 
{6fitjpciv)'t  upon  which  he  acquirtd  thr  name  of  Ho- 
mer.   Another  derivation  of  the  name  is  from  6  fuj 
6puv,  one  not  seeing;  ss  to  which  notion  of  Uind- 
noss,  Patcrculus  says,  that  whoever  thinks  Homer  was 
bom  blind  must  needs  be  blind  himself  in  all  his 
senses.    It  was  said  also  that  he  was  so  called  from 
6  fif/poc  (the  thijEh),  because  he  had  some  maike  on  hie 
thigh  to  denote  nis  illegitimacy.   In  the  life  of  Homer 
bv  f^roclus,  the  f-torj'  i«,  that  the  poet  was  delivered  up 
by  the  people  of  Smyrna  to  those  of  Chios  as  a  pledge 
or  hostage  {Sfitipof)  on  the  conclusion  of  a  truce.  The 
derivation  that  favours  the  theories  both  of  Wolfe  and 
Heyne  is  from  6pov  ttpetv,  "  to  speak  together,^'  or 
from  dfitipelv,    to  assemble  together.^*    Ilgen  derives 
the  name  from  (^totr,  "  together"  and        "  to  fit** 
whence  comes  ifoiptvetv,  synonymoos  with  imrrfdeir, 
and  hence  'Oftrfpog  means,  according  to  him,  a  poet 
who  accompanies  the  lyre  with  his  voice,  "  canior  ^ 
dtkaram  jniUana  4iro  koMv  ae'idei."   The  stonea 
proceed  in  frmeral  to  state  thnt  Homnr  himself  became 
a  schoolmaster  and  poet  of  great  celebrity  at  Smyrna, 
and  remained  till  Mentes,  a  foreign  merchant,  induced 
him  to  travel.    That  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  most  have  travelled  pretty  extensively  for 
those  times,  is  vinqueslionablr. ;  for,  besides  the  acct.ratr 
knowledge  of  Greece  proper  displayed  m  the  Catalogue, 
it  ie  cleer  that  the  poet  had  a  familiar  acqunintanee 
with  the  islands  both  in  the  -T^pean  and  Ionian  sea?, 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Hellespont  indefinitely 
southward,  Crete,  Cyproa,  and  Egypt ;  and  possessed 
also  distinct  information  with  respect  to  Libya,  Carie, 
and  Phrygia.   In  his  travels  Homer  Tistted  Ithaca, 
and  there  became  subject  to  a  discns^e  of  the  eyes, 
which  afterward  terminated  in  toul  blindness.  From 
this  island  he  te  aeid  to  hare  gone  to  Italy  and  even 
to  Spain  ;  but  there  is  no  sign  in  cither  of  the  two  po- 
ems of  any  knowledge  westward  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 
Wherever  ho  went.  Homer  recited  his  verses,  which 
were  universally  admired  except  at  Smyrna,  where  be 
was  a  prophet  in  his  own  country.    At  Fhoeaw,  a 
schoolmaster  of  the  name  of  Thestoridcs  obtained  from 
Homer  a  copy  of  his  poetry,  and  then  sailed  to  Chios 
and  recited  the  Homeric  vetaee  aa  hie  own.  Homer 
followed,  was  rescued  by  GhveilB,  a  goatherd,  from 
the  attack  of  his  dogs,  and  brought  by  him  to  Bolissus, 
a  town  in  Chios,  whi  re  l.e  resided  a  long  time  io  poe* 
session  of  wealth  and  a  splendid  reputation.  Thestor* 
I  idea  left  the  island  upon  Homer's  arrival.  According 
to-Herodotus,  he  diea  at  los,  on  his  way  to  Athens,  and 
was  buried  near  the  seashore.   Proclus  says  be  died 
in  consequence  of  falUng  over  a  etone.   Phiteteh  telle 
a  very  different  story.    He  preserves  two  responses 
of  an  oracle  to  Homer,  in  both  of  which  he  was  cau- 
lionad  to  bewaie  of  the  yoang  iMn*8  riddle,  and  n 
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tales  that  the  poet,  being  on  his  roygb  to  Thcbea,  to 
&ti<?nd  a  muflical  or  poetical  conleat  at  the  feast  of  Sat- 
urn in  that  city,  landed  in  the  l^IaIld  of  lo,  and,  while 
Bttting  oa  a  rock  by  the  seMhore,  obaervod  soioe  joui^g 
fiahamtcn  in  a  boat ;  that  Homer  wktd  ibam  if  thav 
had  anviliuig  («'  ri  tx'^ui),  and  that  the  young  wags, 
who,  bavii^  bad  no  sport,  had  baeo  diligently  catch- 
ing, and  killiDg  aa  many  u  thay  eonld  cateh,  of  c«iw 
t«in  persona!  companions  of  a  race  not  even  yet  cx- 
Unct,  auswcrtxi,  "as  mainy  as  \vc  caught  wc  left;  as 
many  as  we  could  not  catch  we  carry  with  us  "  The 
cataatropbe  ia»  that  Hoaicr«  being  utteriy  unaUe  to 
gtieaa  the  meaning  of  thia  ridiUe,  oroke  hia  heart  out 
of  |ii;re  vexation,  anJ  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
buried  him  with  great  magnificence. — Tture  has  been 
•8  iDOch  doubt  and  controversy  about  the  age  uf  Ho- 
mer as  about  himsrif  arid  his  poems.  According  to 
the  argument  of  Wood  {^Esmm  on  the  On^'inal  (7c- 
MlKt,  of  Homer),  Haller  {neytu,  Exeun.  1.  ad  II., 
.and  Mitfoid  {HtMtory  of  Gretu^  c.  1},  he  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centary  before  Christ ; 
which  ddle  agrees  ciacUy  with  the  conjecture  of  He- 
codotus,  who  wrote  ii.C.  444,  and  is  founded  ou  the 
aaanmption  that  Homer  must  have  lived  bcfora  the  !»- 
turn  of  the  llrrinUdae  into  PeIoponiiosU5,  an  event 
uluch  tuok  place  within  eighty  years  after  ibo  Trojan 
war.  The  Newtonian  calculation  is  also  aduptecl, 
which  lixcs  the  capture  of  Troy  as  low  as  B.C.  904. 
Tile  T^tirnent  ia  Dased  upon  the  great  improbability 
thai  Horner,  !>o  minute  as  he  is  in  his  d('.scrijiiiun.s  of 
Greece,  and  so  full  of  the  hisionea  of  the  reigning 
dynaattee  in  its  rariooa  diairicta,  aheold  never  notice 
so  very  rcm.irkahte  an  occurrence  as  the  almost  total 
abolition  of  the  ktngly  government  throughout  Greece, 
and  the  aubetitniion  of  the  republican  form  in  its  stead. 
Now  this  national  revolution  was  coincident  with,  or 
immediately  consequent  on,  the  return  of  the  descend- 
ants of  HercuUs.  It  is  said.  al»o,  that  the  poet  men- 
tions the  grandchildren  of  4UQca«  aa  reigning  m  Troy, 
in  the  prophecy  of  Neptune  b  the  Iliad  (M,  908),  and 
that,  in  anollier  speech  of  Juno'-?,  he  s<  <  ins  lo  intuniite 
the  insecure  stale  of  the  chief  cxistiiig  dynasties  of 
the  race  of  Pelops ;  and  it  is  inferred  from  thia,  that 
he  flouriithcd  during  the  third  generation,  or  upward  of 
sixty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Upon  ilus 
argument  llcync  remnrks  (£xcur«.,  ad  li,  24),  tliat,  in 
the  first  place,  a  poet  who  waa  cetebraitog  hieroea  of 
the  Pekipid  race  nad  no  oocaaioo  to  notice  a  revolu- 
lioi,  liy  which  their  families  were  (■,x|iatriated  and  their 
kingdoms  abohshed  -,  and  next,  winch  seems  an  in- 
aormottntabto  objection,  that  the  Ionic  migration  took 
place  sixty  years  later  than  the  return  of  tne  lloracli- 
ds  ;  yet  that  Homer  was  an  Ionian,  and  a  rtsident  in, 
or  at  least  perfectly  conversant  \Mih,  lutiian  Asia,  is 
admitlad  on  aU  hands,  atid  is  indeed  incontcsuhle ; 
and  as  he  nover  tioticca  this  migration,  though  it  was 
rrrt  iiiity  a  very  returfrkaMe  event,  and  t)iie  which  he 
must  iiave  knuvvu,  he  inRy  just  aa  well,  fur  other  or 
the  i<ame  reasons,  have  been  silent  on  the  aubject  of  a 
rcvolnliop  by  which  that  miiiralion  was  caused  The 
Arundelian  marbles  place  Homer  B  il  iH)7,  the  Ionian 
migration  B.C.  1044,  the  return  of  tlie  Heraclidx  B.C. 
llOi,  and  the  capt4UO  of  Troy  B.C.  1184.  Ueync 
approvea  of  tbia  ealcuUtion,  as,  upon  the  whole,  the 

most  eonsistciit  vviih  all  tlie  authorities;  but  it  is  at 
variance  with  Newton's  Chronology,  and  is  therefore 
a  calculation,  of  tlie  oxactneai  of  which  we  can  never 
ft cl  confident  — The  vicissitudes  to  which  Homer' .h 
reputation  and  influence  have  been  auliject,  deserves 
[iuta  e.  Frotn  the  first  known  collection  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  in  the  time  of  the  Pisistratido  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Chriatianity,  the  love  and  reverence  with 
Ahirh  the  name  of  Horner  was  regarded  went  on  COn- 

sunily  increiAtng,  till  at  last  public  gamea  were  inati* 
tuted  in  his  honour,  statues  dedtcateOf  tWOplOB  meted, 
and  aacrificea  odbced  to  hiai  at  »  diviaiiy.  Tkm 


were  such  templea  at  Smyrna,  Chioa,  and  AlexaitdraftS 

and,  according  to  ^lian  (F.  H.,  9,  15),  the  Argivee 
sacntlced  to,  and  iiivokcd  the  names  and  presence  of 
ApoUo  and  Homer  logethar.   But  about  the  begioaipg 
or  the  aeeond  eentary  of  the  Gfariatian  era,  wfion  the 
struggle  hctwcrn  the  old  and  new  religion  was  warm 
and  active,  the  tide  turned.      Ueaioenisaa,  '  saya 
Pom  (BttMiy  m  Homer),  "  was  then  to  be  destroyed, 
and  Homer  appeared  the  father  of  it,  whose  fictiooa 
vverc  at  ouce  the  belief  of  the  pagan  religion,  and  the 
objections  of  Christianity  against  it.     He  became, 
thetefoie,  deeply  involved  in  tbo  quealton,  axMi  not 
with  that  honour  which  hillieite  attoidad  him,  hna  aa 
a  criminal  who  had  drawn  the  world  into  folly.  He 
was,  on  the  one  hand  {Jutt.  Mart.,  admon.  ad  genitt), 
accused  of  having  formed  fables  upon  the  worka  of 
Moses  ,    as  tlie  rebellion  of  the   Giants   from  the 
building  ol  liabcl,  and  the  enisling  of  Ate  out  of 
Heaven  from  the  fall  of  Lucifer.    He  waa  exposed,  oo 
the  other  band,  for  those  which  be  is  said  to  invent, 
as  when  Arnobius  {ade.  gentc$,  lib.  7)  erica  oeC, 
'This  IS  the  man  who  wounded  your  Vciuif,  impris- 
oned your  Mars,  who  freed  even  your  Jupiter  by  iip> 
arena,  and  who  fiada  authority  for  all  your  vicM,' Ac 
Mankind  were  derided  {TertuU.,  Apoltod.,  c.  14)  for 
w))at>  vcr  hi  had  lutberto  made  tbem  believe  ;  and 
ridio  (Anwbitu,  A— fiinMi*.,  JV*tp.  Eeang.,  14, 10), 
j  who  ex|>ellcd  him  his  commonwealth,  has,  of  all  tfa« 
philosophers,  found  tho  best  quarter  from  the  fathers 
for  passing  that  sentence.     His  finest  l>cauue5  ^"g>fl 
to  take  a  new  appearance  of  peroicioua  oualitiea  j  and 
beeanae  they  might  be  eonaidered  aa  ailurementa  to 
fancy,  or  supports  to  those  errors  with  vxhich  iKty 
were  mingled,  they  were  to  be  depreciated  wlule  iLe 
contest  of  faith  waa  in  being.    It  was  hence  tiut  the 
reading  of  them  was  discouraged,  that  we  hear  Ru- 
finu.s  accusing  St.  .leiomo  of  it,  and  that  St.  Augustio 
{Confesi.,  I,  14)  rejects  him  as  the  grand  master  of 
fable  ;  tboogh  indeed  the  dtUcunmc  vumu  which  he 
applies  to  Homer,  looica  tnrt  like  a  fondling  manner  «f 
parting  v^ith  him.    Tho&c  day*  are  past  ;  and,  happily 
for  us,  the  obnoxious  pocovs  have  weathered  the  storms 
of  seal  wbieb  m^4r  havo  deainyed  them.    Hon^i  r  ill 
have  no  temples,  nor  games,  nor  satr.fices  in  Chris- 
tendom i  but  bis  statue  m  yet  to  be  i:ecn  m  the  palaces 
of  kinga,  and  hia  name  will  remain  in  honour  among 
the  nations  to  the  world's  end.    Ue  alanda,  by 
scription,  alone  and  aloof  oo  Pamaaaoa,  where  it  ia  not 
[lOBsihle  iicif  that  anv  human  genius  sho  '  !    '..l  ii]  v\Jih 
hint,  the  father  and  the  prince  of  all  biiroic  poets,  the 
boaat  and  the  glory  of  hia  own  Greece,  and  the  love  and 
the  iidiiiiration  of  all  mankind."    {Mullcr,  I&*t.  Gretk 
Lit.,  p.  4 1,  te^o. — Coleridge,  Introduction  to  the  Stiidjf 
of  tht  Gretk  Classic  Poets,  pt.  I.  p.  57,  sfy?  )— Thia 
Homer,  then  (of  the  circumatances  of  whoae  lifo  w« 
know  so  little  that  may  be  relied  upon),  waa  the  P^i^fon 
who  gave  epic  poetry  its  first  great  impulse      Bi Torr 
his  time,  in  general,  only  single  actions  and  adventure* 
were  colebtated  in  short  laye.   The  hwoie  iDythokay 
had  prt  pared  the  way  for  the  poets  by  groupir,g  the 
deeds  of  the  principal  heroes  into  Urge  masses,  so  ibai 
they  had  a  natoral  connexion  with  each  other,  and  re 
ferred  to  some  common  fundamental  notion.  Now, 
ss  the  general  features  of  the  more  coneidcral^  te* 
gendary  collection?*  were  known,  the  poet  before  t'ne 
time  of  Homer  bad  the  advaotage  of  being  able  to 
narrate  any  one  action  of  Hereum»  or  of  one  of  tho 
Argive  champions  against  Thfl>es,  or  of  the  Acbsa:.s 
against  Troy  ;  and^  at  the  same  uiiie,  of  being  certain 
that  the  scope  and  purport  of  tine  action  (namely,  the 
elevation  of  Hercules  to  the  gods,  and  the  fated  de- 
struction ot  Thebes  and  Troy)  would  be  present  to 
the  minds  of  bis  bcsrers,  and  that  the  mdividucil  ad- 
venture would  tbna  be  viewed  in  its  proper  conocxiOB. 
Thus,  doobtkaa,  for  a  long  tima,  tho  baidi  wen  ontift- 
tel  with  illtialmlingaiiiglo  fiouiia of  tba  hetoic  m?tlMl> 
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«tj  widi  bnd  «pie  lays  ;  such  as  Id  later  iintea  were 
prodttccd  hj  wmal  pocU  of  liie  school  of  lieaioti. 
It  wai  aJjo  jitMiUa^  if  it  wcr*  deairad,  to  form  from 
tl'om  lo4gtr«iiM4^  adrooittiw  of  iIm  Mme  Imco; 
but       aJwtfi  Ttmaiaed  •  eoltoelkMi  of  iodepeodent 
fot  nsi  CO  iltv  ^aI^e  liubjAct,  and  nerer  uttatned  to  that 
ef  ehuuict  and  coifwttioo  wkch  eonatUulos 
«t  fWMk  li  «M  itt  «Btii«fy  a«»  phMiiMiawiii 
iriudi  eould  not  hi\  to  make  lh«  greatest  imprcaaion, 
•ko  a  paet  celectcd  a  subject  of  iho  heroic  tradition, 
i4iBh(lMMh»  iu  coanexion  with  the  other  parts  of 
liw  sane  icf  andary  circle)  bad  io  its«lf  the  incatui  of 
a!inkeaui([[  a  lively  iutefcst  and  of  satisfying  the  mind; 
acid,  et  tCic  ftsiiie  litiie,  adinitled  ol  such  a  devtlopincnt, 
ikM  the  fdociMl  peisoBtges  could  be  lepreaeoted  m 
Mikf  mk  widi  m  paediwr  ud  iadivittil  ohaanMiv 
wilhirai  obscuring  the  chief  kern  and  the  main  actioD 
inf  tbe  poem.     One  legeiHJuiy  buhjccl  of  this  extent 
md  interest  Homer  found  in  the  Anger  of  AchtUu, 
and  another  in  the  Return  of  Ulysses.    TIm  former 
Ol'  these  gate  bixta  to  the  JUmd,  the  biter  to  the 
Odifstaf.    Of  the  character  of  these  two  poema  we 
mA  MM  la  MouMo  aiiieies  {md.  IliMt  Odjaatt). 
Ov  miiiiii  wm  mom  ^  imtttA  fiiit  «f 


Otif»  *nd  Prescrxatim     Ai  Rmutic  Poemt. 

WhrtitT  the  Homeric  poems  were  i»»  reality  the 
worii  of  >  single  h«ni  or  nut,  ihvir  intrinsic  mertt,  and, 
eeoMjaaDtly,  their  rank  in  Greek  lilemturc,  must  re> 
mm  the  sain«,  Md  bo  •«|in%  «  mvffkj  ob)«rt  tf 
MiiMs  inquiry.  The  dcetMon  of  that  qowrten  ean* 
Ml  in  ike  altghtcst  di  i,'ri  r  iiffrr-t  our  estimate  of  their 
^wdity:.  Wbeiber  all  the  poeiua  that  are  now  attrib- 
Msd  to  HoMT  were  his  production  whoUter  the  Iliad 
i"  i  •  Odvssev,  both,  or  one  of  lh«»m  only,  can  lay 
citim  to  kucb  paruittitge  ;  or  whfilher,  la»Uy,  any  such 
pessR  •«  Honner.  or,  indeed,  any  individual  author  of 
Ai  psMi  •?«  «KMi«d|  wiMwm  of  tJMt  impoMtitM 
W  toMi,  It  aacns  to  bo  a  natter  of  tittls  hnpoituieo  to 
tboae  whose  c^ject  it  is  not  to  spell  the  inscriptioim  on 
BwoldeiMw  aaooiMMnts,  but  to  inhale  the  breath  of  an* 
cieni  gnUMTMHl  beraiy  amid  the  undoalMed  niM 
of  "  tit  pnrat.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odys&ey  exist ;  we 
itave  tbem  m  oar  hands  ;  and  we  should  not  set  them 
tfae  leas  m  honour  though  w»  hmm  to  d— ht  Ihe  in- 
|Hn  of  mf  Homer'a  hand,  any  more  than  we  ahould 
BSeee  le  Teverence  the  genius  or  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
Sfc*u»e  shepiierds  or  worse  may  have  laid  the  tirsl 
•uoe  ef  ker  walla.  It  la  this  very  excelleoce,  howev- 
•V  il  Ik*  Hwarir  pootiy,  and  dio  appst— t  pernK- 
irhv  of  the  injtanco,  together  with  the  celebrity  of  the 
conti«i>r€r»y,  to  which  the  stwpUciam  of  some  modern 
mMbs  has  given  buth,'tliat  compels  na  to  devote  a 
pttM  Of  dm  aftide  to  a  notice  of  the  points  in  que** 
WOl  No  ttmce  appears  of  any  doubt  having  ever  been 
enlertainfd  of  ihc  (itnsnnal  eiisicncc  of  Homer,  ihu 
aotbor  o<  ihe  Uiad,  till  tko  close  of  the  17tb  and  bo- 

Enmg  of  the  Mlh  centaf^r,  wIm  two  nooeh  wvitefe, 
in  and  Pensch.  first  stifgtstcd  the  outlines  of 
a  th«.«r\-  rc»pec:i:ig  ihe  composition  of  ihul  poem, 
which  has  »ii)ce  been  developed  with  ao  much  learning 
tmd  lakM  by  Ueyne,  Wolfe,  and  others,  that  its  ori- 
finot  ndnrt  are  now  almost  forgotten.  The  sulwtancc 
of  ihit  the  OPT  [s.  that,  whether  nny  such  person  <is 
Hoioor  lived  ur  not,  the  Iliad  waa  not  coamoaed  en- 
•irdlj  by  him  or  by  aa^  odiar  individiMl,  but  la  a  c4Hn- 
pdation.  njcthodizf^  indeetl  und  arranged  bv  socccss- 
cve  editors,  bot  stili  t  compiUlioo  of  ininsticUicH,  ihc 
«Whi  of  vorioOi  |MOU  in  the  heroic  age,  all  having 
•oe  cotnnion  theme  and  direction,  the  wars  of  Troy, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  several  (>reciau  chiefs  engaged 
ni  tbetn.  Wolfe,  in  paiticuUr,  believed  that  the  verstM 
coooutoiiofl  ibo  Iliad,  were  waiioo  («fo  aiMoM 
or  immfii  iqr      Hoont.  hM  m 


otberi  and  that  they  wcrr  pi;^  tnr^rthcr  as  after  meo- 
tioDod.    Much  of  his  argument,  however,  of  the  uu- 
poaMhilily  of  «m  man  teviof  cooipo«ed  the  Iliad  io 
iona  as  w«  now  have  it,  applies  to  the  theory  just 
stated.  Bentley  expressed  an  opinion  similar  to  Wolfe's 
on  the  history  and  compilation  of  the  Iliad.  "Homor 
wrota  a  sequjal  of  soa^  and  rhapsodies  to  bo  anj|  bf 
hunfletf.fbr  amall  toimogs  and  good  cheer,  at  liwiiiak 
and  othrr  tbya  of  merriment :  the  Ihad  he  made  for  ;h( 
men,  and  the  Odyssey  for  the  other  sex.    These  loose 
SM^  wore  not  collated  together  in  the  form  of  an 
Epic  poem  till  about  500  years  after."    ( f,     r  ;o  N. 
JV.,  by  VkUeUuth.  Lipsicns  ,  I)  7.)    One  oJ  the  main  ar- 
gumeuis  insisted  upon  by  those  who  deny  the  existenoe 
of  a  Homer,  and  the  uni^,  coaaa^iMnd|;r*  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  is  the  quosUon  of  wnttng.   It  is  ««id  that 
the  art  of  wntin;;,  and  the  use  of  manageable  writ c^r 
materials,  were  eutixely,  or  all  but  entirety,  unknown 
in  Greece  and  the  islanda  at  the  suppoaod  data  of  tha 
composition  of  tiio  Iliad  ;  tli.it,  if  so,  thin  poem  could 
not  have  been  comuutted  tonnimg  during  the  timoof 
such  its  compoaition ;  that,  in  a  queation  of  compara* 
tive  probabibtiaa  Uko  tfua,  it  ia  •  mock  grosser  in«prah> 
ability  that  even  the  single  Ibad,  amonnting.  after  dl 
curtailments  ar,A  >  xf  ungings.  to  upward  of  IS.OOO 
liiwa,  should  have  been  actually  conceived  and  par* 
feetod  »  cIm  biaia  of  one  man,  with  no  other  help  bol 
his  own  or  oth<T?<'  mnnory,  than  that  it  should  be,  io 
tact,  the  result  ol  itic  iabouis  of  several  disiinct  authors; 
that,  if  the  Odyssey  be  counted,  the  improbability  ii 
doobled  *,  thai  if  «m  add,  unon  the  anthonty  of  Tho* 
eydtdea  and  Aristotle,  the  Hynns  and  Mangles,  not 
to  hay  the  Batrachomyomachia,  that  which  wa?*  im- 
probable becomea  abaolately  impossible ;  that  all  that 
baa  been  ao  often  aaid  aa  to  the  fact  of  ao  many  Hnaa 
or  more  having  been  committed  to  memory,  \n  benide 
the  point  in  question,  which  is  not  whether  16,000  or 
30,089  lines  may  not  be  learned  by  heart  from  a  book 
or  nmoacriirt,  but  whether  one  man  can  eooMOie  a 
poem  of  that  ieugtih.  which,  rightly  or  not,  abafl  bo 
thought  to  he  a  perfect  model  of  symmetry  and  con- 
sistency of  parts,  without  the  aid  of  writing  mate 
iWa ;  that,  admitting  ihe  superior  probabititj  of  aoel 
a  thing  in  a  primitive  age,  \vc  know  nothing  annlogoua 
to  such  a  case,  and  thai  it  so  transcends  the  commoo 
limits  of  intellectual  power,  as,  at  the  leaet,  to  meritf 
with  as  moch  justice  aa  the  oppoaite  opinion,  the  cbav* 
acter  of  improbability. — When  it  ie  eonstdcred  that 
throughout  the  Homeric  Poems,  though  they  appear  to 
embrace  the  whole  circk  of  the  knowledge  then  poe 
sened  by  the  Oreelu^  end  enter  into  so  menjrdetafle 
on  the  arts  nri:fr-,  only  one  ambiguous  allusion  occnrs 
to  any  kind  ol  writing  ^7/.,  6,  169),  it  is  scarcely  poe- 
sttdo  Io  aroid  the  conclusion,  that  the  nt,  though 
known,  wee  still  in  its  infancy,  and  waa  van  lardy 
practised.    But  the  very  poema  from  which  tnie  eon- 
elusion  has  been  drawn  would  seem  to  overtlirow  it, 
if  It  aboald  be  adtniticd  that  the;  were  origioaUj  com* 
mined  to  mitlnf ;  fbr  they  would  then  eeom  lo  at 
f  If!?  till!  ^lrongesl  proof,  that,  nt  the  time  of  their  com- 
pos lion,  the  art  had  made  vcrv  considerable  progreaa, 
and  that  thoio  was  no  wont,  either  of  malMiali  or  of 
skill,  to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  common  nao» 
HuHce  the  original  form  of  these  poems  becomes  a 
question  of  groat  historical  as  well  as  lilcrsry  impor- 
tenoe.  The  Greeks  tfaomselvM  almoat  universnlly, 
and  the  earlieat  writers  the  moat  onanlniooaly,  boKovoi 
them  boih  tohTvi  hcr-n  tt  -  v.ork  of  the  same  suthOTy 
who,  though  i!u  !r:  '     i    itnown  of  his  life,  or  ereS 
his  birthplsce,        <    i  uonly  held  to  have  boOB  Ml 
Asiatic  Greek.    The  donbt  whether  his  poems  werf 
written  from  the  first,  seems  hardly  to  have  been  se- 
riooaly  entertained  by  any  of  the  ancients,  and  in  mod- 


it  haa  bean  noonded  chiefly  on  the  diHicuity 
of  moMQinf  oadi  a  Ibet  with  tko  -wnj  low  degree  ia 
m  of  willing  to  eupiioaid  to  hatobooBorf* 
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tiVAted  io  the  Hotncrrc  tge.    It  has  likewiM  been 
urged,  that  the  structure  of  the  Homeric  verses  far- 
Dishes  a  drci.iive  proof,  that  ihv  state  of  the  Greek 
iuigoaim,  at  lh«  Ums  wbca  (bese  poems  vmt  whtt«iit 
dtflerrat  horn  thtt  in  wlueh  they  moat  have  been 
compospd.    And  by  others  it  has  hetn  thought  incon- 
■iateot  with  the  law  of  continual  change,  to  which  all 
bngoigM  are  subject,  that  the  form  in  which  these 
works  now  appear  slioald  difTer  bo  slightly  as  it  does 
from  that  of  itic  Cirtek  literature,  if  it  really  belonged 
to  the  early  period  in  which  they  were  first  recited. 
These  difficulties  are,  it  must  be  owned,  in  a  great 
meaure  remoTcd  by  the  hypothesis  tfaal  eaeh  poem 
is  an  aggregate  of  parts  composed  by  difTcrcnt  aiUnors ; 
for  then  the  poet's  memory  mijght  not  bo  too  severely 
taxed  in  retaining  his  work  during  its  progress,  and 
might  be  aided  by  more  frequent  recitations.    But  this 
bypotiicsis  has  been  met  by  a  number  of  objections, 
some  of  which  are  not  very  easily  satisfied.    The  ori- 
giml  unity  of  each  poem  is  mainuined  by  aigomeots 
oeriTed  partly  from  tneimifbrmity  of  the  poetical  ehu- 
acter,  and  partly  from  the  appareni  singleness  of  plan 
which  each  of  them  exhibits.    £veii  tlioae  who  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  suppose  an  original  unity  of  dO" 
sign  in  llm  Iliad,  slil!  rrnrvivc  that  all  its  parts  are 
stamped  with  the  style  ol  the  eamc  author.  (Cltnioti, 
Fast.  Hcllrn.,  vol.  3,  p.  376,  379.)    But  with  others, 
£mm  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  oar  own  day,  the  plan 
ilaelf  hss  been  an  objeet  of  the  warmest  admifation ; 
and  it  is  still  contended,  that  the  intimate  coherence  of 
the  parts  is  such  as  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  a 
multiplicity  of  authors.    (  Vid.  liiaa.)   If  the  parts  out 
of  which  il  r  Iliad  or  the  O^  'i-f^v  was  formed  are 
supposed  to  liavc  been  at  first  wholly  independent  of 
ea«B  other,  the  supposition  that  they  eonld  have  he«D 
ao  ]iiiBced  together  aa  to  aaauDo  thak  nieeant  appear- 
ance is  inTofVed  in  almost  insunnoantable  difficultiea. 
For  liosv,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  difTerciit  poets  in 
each  instance  happen  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
same  circle  of  subjeetat  as  to  the  battlee  before  Troy, 
and  the  return  of  Ulysses?    Must  \vc  syppose,  with  a 
modem  critic  {Hermann,  Wiener-Jahrl/ucher,  vol.  64), 
that  in  the  Ihad  and  Odyssey  we  see  the  joint  labooia 
of  aoranai  bacUsi  who  drew  their  subjects  from  an  ear- 
lier IHad  and  an  earlier  Odyssey,  which  contained  no 
wore  than  short  narratives  of  liie  same  events,  but  yet 
bad  gained  such  celebrity  for  their  author,  that  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  soeeeeding  period  were  forced  to 
adopt  his  name,  and  to  content  themselves  with  filling 
up  bis  outline  !    This  would  be  an  expedient  only  to 
be  resorted  to  in  the  last  emergency.    Or  must  we 
adopt  the  form  which  this  hypothesis,  by  giving  it  a 
dilwrent  turn,  has  been  made  by  others  to  assume,  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  after  the  main  event  in  each 
bad  formed  the  subject  of  a  shorter  poem,  grew  un- 
der tlM  banda  of  eoeeeeaive  poete,  who,  guided  in 
part  by  popular  tradition,  supplird  what  had  been  left 
wanting  by  their  predecessors,  until  in  each  case  the 
curiosity  of  their  hearers  had  been  gratified  by  a  fin- 
ished whole t    {ThirlwaWs  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  246.) 
This  supposition  is  involved  in  still  greater  difficulty 
than  the  former,  for  we  have  here  a  race  of  bards, 
wlto,  though  living  at  different  periods,  and  though 
the  language  was,  daring  all  this  time,  nndergoing 
chniintw  of  .<ionie  kind  or  other,  yet  write  all  of  lliern 
in  a  maiiutr  so  similar,  and  display  so  few,  if  any,  dis- 
crepances, that  their  various  pndiietiona,  when  col- 
lected together,  wear  all  the  appearance  of  a  poem  bv 
a  single  bard. — According  to  every  hypothesis,  the 
origin  of  the  Homeric  poetry  is  wrapped  in  myobtty; 
as  must  be  the  case  with  the  begimting  of  a  new  pe- 
riod, when  that  which  precedes  it  is  very  obscure. 
Ami  it  '.vould  certainly  be  r.o  unparalleled  or  surprising 
coincidence,  if  the  production  of  a  great  work,  which 
formed  the  most  momentooo  opook  in  the  history  of 
Chnak  liteataiOp  ahould  hnvft  conenmd  Willi  oitfaK  the 


\  first  introduction,  or  a  new  application  of  ino«i  )b 
!  portant  of  all  inventions.  Still,  however^  we  m  m 
driven  to  the  noces^siiy  of  adopting  such  a  view  of  thf 
sobject.  It  is  true,  we  are  perpetually  met  with 
eolliao  in  endeavouring  to  forma  notion  of  the  mitmn 
in  which  these  gren*.  iy,r  i.orrr.-^  wf-rr  ~"ii:iro»c(].  it  * 
time  anterior  to  the  u^e  oi  writing.  But  iIk!«  di£- 
culttes  arise  much  more  from  our  own  ignennesof 
the  period,  and  our  own  incapabihty  of  conceiving  * 
creation  of  the  inmd  without  those  appliances  of  wincb 
the  use  has  become  to  us  a  second  nature,  than  io  tbt 
geoecai  lawa  of  the  human  intellect.  AVbo  cu  deter- 
mine how  many  thoasand  vecses  a  person,  thorooglilj 
impregnated  with  his  subject,  and  absorbed  in  the  con- 
temptation  of  it,  might  produce  in  a  year,  and  cwMt 
to  tAo  ftithfot  memory  ot  diadpfea,  devoted  to  Ibar 
master  and  his  nri!  Wherever  a  creative  gtriathu 
appeared,  it  has  met  with  persons  of  cotigec^al  Uste, 
and  has  found  assistants,  by  whose  means  it  hu  e«oi- 
pleted  astoniahim  woika  in  a  conqwtthrdy  iboit  b»> 
nod  of  time.  Tnna  the  old  bard  nay  have  baa  M. 
lowed  by  a  number  of  younger  minstrtls,  to  wbom  it 
was  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  collect  and  dtffsir 
the  honey  which  flowed  from  his  lips.  Bot  it  is  M 
least  certain,  that  it  would  be  ur  r  ■r  l'::^iblc  boM  theft 
great  epics  were  composed,  unb  si<  tiiere  liad  been  or- 
casioru  on  which  they  actually  appeared  in  tbcir  in- 
tegrity, ind  could  chaim  an  attentive  hsanr  with  Ik 
full  force  and  effect  of  a  complete  ^loem.  WidMot  t 
connected  and  continuous  rccilalion,  tbry  wtrc  i;0'. 
finished  works  ;  they  were  mere  disjointed  fragment;, 
which  might,  by  pofsilnlUy,  form  a  whole.  But  wfaerr 
were  there  meals  or  festivals  long  eiiou^jh  for  y.ic'u 
recitations  I  What  attention,  it  has  bccti  mitd,  touic 
be  aoffieiently  sustained,  in  order  to  follow  to  mtnr 
thousand  verses  ? — If,  however,  the  Atheniaia  coiiit 
at  one  festival  hear  in  succession  about  nine  VngtSa, 
three  satvric  dramas,  and  as  many  comet];ei,  wiilnmt 
ever  thinking  that  it  might  bo  better  to  disuibois  dm 
enjoyment  over  the  whole  yaar,  why  ahoold  oet  ikt 
Greeks  of  earlier  times  have  been  able  to  listen  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  perhaps  other  poemii,  ai  :tk 
aasM  fteUvall  At  a  later  date,  indeed,  when  dx 
rhapsodist  w3.5  rivalled  by  the  player  on  the  lyre,  ihf 
dithyrambic  minstrel,  and  by  many  other  kind*  of  po- 
etry and  music,  these  latter  necessarily  abridged  the 
time  allowed  to  the  epic  reciter;  bat,  in  eady  tsaei, 
when  tiie  epic  style  reigned  withont  a  eempMiM;  it 
would  have  received  an  undivided  attention  Let  t« 
beware  of  measuring,  by  our  loose  and  desukon  ictd- 
ing,  the  intension  of  mind  with  which  a  people  endia 
siasticallv  devoted  to  such  cnjovmcnfs.  hunf  with  dt- 
light  on  the  flowing  strains  of  the  minstrel.  lB*hwt» 
there  was  a  time  (and  the  Iliad  and  Odyeey  are  the 
records  of  it)  when  the  Greek  people,  not  indeed  at 
meals,  hot  at  festivals,  and  under  the  patnxttge  ef 
their  hereditary  j)rinces,  heard  and  enjoyed  ibeM  ««i 
other  less  excellent  poems  as  they  were  intended  te 
be  heard  and  enjoyed,  namely,  as  complae  vkcla. 

d  everucilsd 


Whether  they  were  at  this  ^ 
for  a  prize,  and  in  competition  with  uiijcrs.  isdsoW* 
though  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supi^osi  JOT 
But  when  the  conflux  of  rhapsodists  to  the  contati 
became  perpetually  greater ;  when,  at  the  mmc  tm^ 
more  weight  was  laid  on  the  art  of  the  rer iter  than  OB 
the  beauty  of  the  well-known  poem  which  he  recited; 
and  when,  lastly,  in  addition  to  the  rhapsodizing,  a 
number  of  other  musical  and  poetical  perfonniOCiB 
claimed  a  place,  ihtii  the  rhapsodists  were  pcnniUia 
Io  repeat  separate  parts  of  poems,  in  which  tin  v  hoped 
to  excel ;  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyaan  (as  they  iud 
yet  been  reduced  to  writing)  existed  for  a  time  onlv 
as  scattered  and  unconnected  fmsmcnls.  (  Mf?"* 
ProUgomenOt  p.  cxliii.)  And  we  are  still  ludeiited  ts 
the  regulator  of  tbo  eonl«aloCil»«pwii«>  >t  tbe  Pana 
liMiiBi(wlMte  itwwSoloBOT  KaiMntuajiiir  hiti^ 
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eompelled  th«  rhapaodists  to  foUow  onr  anotVirr,  te- 
mtliiig  to  tbeofdei  ol  the  poem,  and  for  naving  thus 
IMMm4  iImw  Ki**t  works,  which  were  falling  into 


fiifmenu,  to  tfieir  pristine  integrity.  It  t«  indeed 
tree,  tiwt  some  ubitnry  additionn  may  have  been  made 
10  ttjcm  at  this  period  ;  which,  iiowevtr,  wc  ran  only 
kaipe  to  be  able  to  diattoguisb  front  the  rest  of  tbo 
poaoi,  hf  fim  eeniaf  to  some  general  agreenmrt  n 
(o  the  oriiTinal  form  and  subsequent  destiny  of  the  Ho- 
ntne  compost tiuns.   {MiilUr,  Hut.  Gr.  Lu.,  p.  62, 

Matnimgiimtf  At  Emms  PMmtuito  Onus, 

Two  dtflfertnt  accounts  arc  given  on  this  head.  1. 
Fine,  K  » ta«i  tbtl  Ljemma,      Spartan  legislator, 
r  Hointr  during  }d*  trvrdi  in 


Wftb  tht  pMius  of 

A»ia.  ar;d,  Wing  charmed  with  them,  carried  them 
with  hiro  by  some  ineanA,  ami  in  some  ^hape  or  other, 
b&ek  to  his  native  city.  The  authority  for  this  is  a 
fffl«*aBre  of  a  fragment  of  Hcraclides  Ponticus,  in  which 
ike  M»s  that  T.ycurgus,  "  ha»ing  procured  the  poetry 
of  Horner  from  the  descendants  of  Creophylus,  first 
introduced  it  into  the  Fetopoonems.'*  iElian  ( K.  /T, 
13,  14)  repeett  tint  with  admitassr  "  Lycurgus  the 
Spartan  tirst  carried  the  poetry  of  Homer  m  a  tt  .  vt 
into  Gre^e."  Plntarch  (  Vtt.  Lycurg. )  finishes  ofi  the 
Mof^  in  Ibb  tMoal  manner.  "TmM  (bi  Alia)  Lycur- 
gm  first  fell  in  with  the  poems  of  Homer,  probably  in 
the  keeping  of  the  descendants  of  Cleophylus ;  he 
ttrote  them  oat  eagerly,  and  collected  them  ti^ther 
fat  tbe  pnrpoee  of  bringing  tbem  hilhn  into  Gnece ; 
for  there  was  already  at  that  time  ifi  ofaecra  ramoor 
of  ',Se?e  verges  among  the  Greeks,  but  some  few  only 
pgaseMcd  tome  scattered  fragments  of  thia  poetry, 
wUch  wcrecRColaled  in  a  chance  manner.  Lycirrgus 
tad  ibe  principal  hand  in  making  it  known.*'  Thia 
Cfco^vias  or  Cleophylus,  a  Samian,  is  said  to  have 
been  ^roer'a  host  in  Samoa,  and  a  poet  himself 
The  nocleos  of  fact  in  this  atofy  may  probably  consist 
tn  this  ;  that  LycQifus  became  more  acquainted  with 
"be  Hotsif-nc  verges  among  the  Ionian  rhipsodists,  and 
avecceded  in  introducing,  by  means  of  hia  own  or  oth* 
cn^  fBerDory,  some  connected  portion*  of  them  fate 
'Vrvtern  Grrrce.  Thst  he  itrote  thrm  all  out  is,  as 
mav  fo  far  as  the  ongmal  authority  goes,  due 
to  tbc  ingcoioos  biographer  alone.  Bat  tlio  better 
founded  account  of  tnc  introduction,  or,  st  least,  of 
the  formsl  collection  of  the  Homeric  verses,  though 
not  locf  t,.'! -cent  with  the  other,  is,  that,  after  Solon  had 
dncdcd  titat  tbe  rbapsodiats  should,  upon  public  oc- 
caaoaa,  ledto  in  e  eeitain  order  of  poetictl  namtion, 
and  not  confusedly,  the  md  before  the  beqinninT.  as 
had  been  the  previous  practice,  Pisii9tr.ituii,  witn  the 
bdpof  ebrge  body  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of 
lus  age,  made  a  ragtUar  collection  of  the  different  rhap- 
sodies which  pasted  under  Homer's  name,  committed 
them  all  to  writing,  and  arrangrd  them  very  tnucli  in 
daa  aerie*  in  wfaica  we  now  possess  them.  The  di- 
^taton  of  iha  ihapaodiea  into  hooka  eorrespondios  with 
the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabi  t,  was  probably  the 
work  of  the  Alexaodrean  critics  many  ccotories  after- 
d Til  Now  the  anthoniieii  for  attiihottng ihia fwimary 
reduction  into  form  to  Pisistratus,  are  numerous  and 
express,  and  a  few  quotations  from  them  will  be  the 
mo»t  satisfactory  way  of  potting  the  student  in  pos- 
awwimi  of  tiM  opmkma  of  the  ancients  upon  thia  aob- 
iect'***  Who,*  fays  CteerD,  waa  more  learned  f n 
ihii  ij".  or  whose  floquence  is  rt[ioftC'd  to  have  been 
mtttft  redned  by  Itfcrature  tltun  tlml  of  Pisistratus, 
arbo  is  said  first  tobavo  disposed  the  books  of  Homer, 
-•rtii-h  Atre  tiefon*  confused,  in  th<_'  oicIlt  in  which  wc 
rave  thtm!"  (Cic,  dc  Orat.,  U,  34.) — "Pisis- 
observes  Pansanias,  "  collected  the  verses  of 
I  which  were  dispersed,  and  retained  in  diffmnt 
\f  menoTj."    {Pausanuu,  7,  26.)— **Altor< 
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the  verses,  aet  oot  the  Iliad  and  Ody^fp.  "  (.^han, 
V.  H ,  13,  14.)— "We  praise  Pisistratu.i,"  observes 
I^ibaniiis,  "  for  his  collection  of  the  verses  made  by 
Homer."    (Liban.,  Fan  in  Jul.,  vol.  1,  p  170,  ed. 
Reiske.) — "The  poetry  of  the  Iliad,"  says  Eustathius, 
"is  one  continuous  body  throughout,  and  well  Atted 
together ;  but  they  who  put  it  together,  under  the  di- 
rection, aa  ia  said,  of  PiafatratDa^'  Ac.    ( Wolf,  Pro- 
tfgom  ,  p  cxliii.,  tn  nf)^)— That  this  collection  was 
made  with  the  assistance,  and  probably  by  the  princi- 
pal opeifttion  of  the  contemporary  poets,  resu  alae 
upon  good  authority.    Pansanias,  in  speaking  of  v 
673,  in  the  sccoiKi  book  of  the  Iliad,  says  that  PisiS' 
tratus,  or  some  one  of  his  associates,  had  changed  th« 
name  through  ignorance.      Afterward,"  remarks  Sai- 
das,  •*  this  poetry  was  put  tc^edier  and  set  in  order 
by  iiiiiDv  persons,  and  in  particular  by  Pisistratus," 
(Suid.,  3.  V.  'Ouifpos.)    The  great  jpoels  with  whom 
Pisistratus  lived  in  friendship,  and  or  wboae  aid  he  It 
supposed  to  hare  availed  hnnscif  on  this  occasion 
were  Orpheus  of  Crotona,  said  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Arponauties,  Onomacntus  the  Athenian,  Simonidea, 
and  Anaereen.   lo  the  dialogue  called  Hipparchoa, 
attrthnted  to  Flato,  tt  ia  aaid,  indeed,  of  the  younger 
son  of  Pisistratus  of  that  name,  "  that  he  executed 
many  other  excellent  works,  and  particularly  he  brought 
the  verses  of  Homer  into  this  country,  and  compelTcd 
the  rhapaodists  attho  Panathcnaic  festival  to  go  through 
tbem  all  in  order,  one  taking  upthe  other,  m  the  same 
manner  that  they  do  now.**  There  aeema,  however, 
no  great  inconsistency  in  these  statements.  They 
may  very  reasonably  be  reconciled,  by  supposing  that 
this  great  work  of  collecting  and  arranging  ihe  scat- 
tered verses  of  tbo  Homeric  rhapsodists  was  begun 
in  an  impeifieet  manner  by  Solon,  principally  execnted 
by  Pisistratus  and  his  friends,  and  finished  under 
Hipparcbus.    This  will  embrace  about  eighty  year>: 
from  the  date  of  Solon's  law,  B.C.  594,  to  the  di3i!i 
of  Hipparcbus,  B.C.  613.   It  moat  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  although  the  Homeric  rhapsodiea  were 
undoubtedly  committed  to  writing',  md  reduced  imo 
certain  form  atid  order  of  composition,  in  the  age  ot 
the  Piaiatiatld*,  the  aneient  and  national  practice  of 
recitation  still  continued  in  honour,  and  for  a  consid 
erabic  time  afterward  was,  perhaps,  the  only  mode  by 
which  those  poems  were  popularly  known,    fiot  it 
may  readily  be  beiievcd,  that,  in  proportion  aa  written 
copies  became  multiplied,  a  power  of,  and  taate  for. 
rtadintr  p^cncratcd,  and  a  literature,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word,  created,  this  practice  of  publicly  re- 
citing national  poetry,  which  was  as  congenial  as  it 
was  indispensable  to  a  primitive  and  unlettered  people, 
would  gradually  sink  in  estimation,  become  degraded 
in  character,  and  finally  fall  into  complete  disaae. 
This  we  find  to  have  been  precisely  the  eaae  from 
about  the  year  B.C.  430,  till  th<'  n-r  of  the  Alexan- 
drean  critics,  under  thcpohtennd  civili/cd  government 
of  the  Ftolemiea.    The  old  manner  of  reciting  was  no 
doubt  very  hiatrionie;  hnt  after  the  formation  of  a  reg- 
ular theatre,  and  the  compo-;i!  ■  i  if  formal  dramas  in 
the  time  of  i£scbylus,  thu  heroic  vcrsea  of  the  Ho- 
meric age  moat  have  aeemed  very  unlit  vehicles  of,  oi 
accompaniments  to,  scenic  effect  of  any  ki:_id.  In 
ilus  mlerval,  therefore,  arc  lo  be  placed  a  third  asl 
last  race  of  rhapsodists,  now  no  longer  tlu-  ftl]i>w-poets 
and  congenial  iuterprctcrs  of  their  ongmels,  b.  ia 
general,  a  low  and  ignorant  aort  of  men,  who  we^t  ae- 
cepUblc  only  to  the  meanest  of  the  peoplr  .    Xcn'^  on 
(St/mpot.,  3)  and  Plato  (/on,  jtassim)  bear  aluitAanl 
testimony  to  the  contempt  with  which  they  were  fO- 
gartlr  l  though  the  object  of  the  latter  in  tbc  Ion  oi 
Ionian  was  probably  to  slietcb  a  true  and  exalted  pic- 
ture of  the  duty  and  the  character  of  a  genuine  rliap 
sodist.   There  were  maov  editiona,  or  AtopOupeig,  as 
thcY  weit  calbdr  of  the  Iliad,  aftcv  tide  piiraaiy  < 
hr  the  HiigtatidS.  WciwdoroDabr  AotioMd 
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•  fMMt  of  Colophon  ;  and  of  UMrthar  vwy  eoUnlad 

one  bv  Amtolle,  which  edition  Alexander  is  said  to 
have  bunself  conected  and  kept  in  a  very  precious 
cukott  taken  UDOiig  the  spoils  of  the  camp  of  D&rius. 
Tbis  edition  was  caTted  i/  tov  vapd/jKO^,  The  edi- 
lions  by  any  known  individual  were  called  al  Kaf  uv 
dpot  to  diatinguiah  them  from  several  editions  existing 
in  diffamnt  cilioa,  bai  noi  attiibiited  to  anr  particular 
editoii.  HwM  latter  were  called  ol  xara  fMetc,  or 
al  tK  n67.ruv.  The  Massiliolic,  (>liiaii,  Arrive,  Siiio- 
pic,  Cyprian,  and  Cretan  are  mentioned.  There  are 
three  other  neinee  wry  conspkoous  unong  the  mv\- 
tiluiio  of  Clitics,  and  commentator*,  and  editors  of 
the  Iliad  iit  sub«>equunt  liaics  ;  these  aie  Zenodotus, 
Aristophanes,  the  inventor  of  accents,  end  Axiatarchus. 
This  laat  celebrated  man  lived  in  the  rawianf  Ptolemj 
Pbilometor,  B.C.  150,  and.  after  ■  collation  of  all  the 
copies  then  existing,  he  published  a  new  edition,  or 
^i^iAuaiCt  of  the  litad,  divided  into  books,  the  text  of 
undit  aoeording  to  the  genenl  opinion  of  critics,  haa 
finally  prevailed  as  the  genuine  dictioti  of  Homer. 
{Coleridge,  Introducuoitt  dec.,  p.  37-55.)  In  the 
pneface  to  Gronorioe*  TiMBeunM  (tot  5X  there  is  a 
mrticular  and  cnrioua  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Pisistratus  put  togeUier  the  poems  of  Homer.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Commentary  of  Dioinedes  .Scholasticus 
on  the  grammar  of  Dionysiua  the  Tbracian,  and  was 
Aret  pabliibed  m  the  original  Greek  by  Bekker,  in  the 
second  vol.  of  his  Anecdota  Gmra  (p  7fi7,  ^c<ii}.).  ft 
is  in  Kub<itance  as  follows;  The  poems  ot  iiomer 
were  in  a  fragmentary  elite,  in  different  bands.  One 
man  bad  a  hundred  verses ;  another  two  hundred ;  a 
third  a  thousand,  &c.  Thereupon  Pisistratus,  not 
being  able  to  find  the  poems  entire,  proclaimed  all 
over  Greece,  that  whoever  brought  to  him  versea  of 
Homer,  sbonld  receive  ao  much  for  each  line.  All 
who  brought  any  received  the  promised  reward,  even 
those  who  brought  lines  which  be  bad  already  obtained 
from  others.  Sometimes  peofte  bnwght  him  verses 
of  ihcir  own  for  those  of  Homer,  now  marked  with  an 
obelus  (roi'f  vtJv  MeXi!^o^ivov<:).  After  having  thus 
made  a  collection,  he  einpl'iyed  72  grammarians  to 
put  together  the  veraea  of  Homer  in  the  manner  they 
thoDght  best.  After  each  had  separately  arranged  the 
versc>-,  he  bro'.iaht  them  all  togeiinT,  and  made  each 
show  to  the  whole  his  own  particular  work.  Having 
all  in  a  body  examined  carefully  and  impartially,  they 
with  one  accord  gave  the  preference  to  the  composi- 
iiuii^  of  Aristarthus  and  Zenodotus,  and  detcruained 
still  farther,  that  the  former  had  made  the  better  one  of 
the  two.    {Btkker,  Anec.  Grccc,  I.  c.) 

Ihnd  and  Odyssey. 

For  an  account  of  these  two  poems,  and  the  discus- 
sions connected  with  them,  consult  the  articles  lUas 
and  Ody$se».  The  remabder  of  our  remarks  on  the 
present  occasion  will  be  conGned  to  a  brief  consider- 
ation of  a  few  minor  prodactiona  that  are  eomnonly 
attributed  to  Homer. 

1.  Margiu*. 

Thb  poem,  which  was  a  ssttre  npon  some  strenuous 

blockhead,  as  the  name  implies,  does  not  now  exist; 
but  it  was  so  famous  m  former  times  that  it  seems 
proper  to  select  it  for  a  slight  notice  from  among  the 
score  of  loit  works  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Homer. 
It  is  said  by  Harpocration  that  Callimachus  admired 
tk«  Margiies,  and  Dio  Chrysostom  aaya  (Digs.  53) 
that  Zeno  the  philoeopher  wrote  a  commentary  on  it. 
\  genuine  vnrm,  taken  from  this  poem,  is  well  known : 

JUXK*  iniaraTo  tpya,  xaxwf  d'^iriorare  wimu 

Two  other  lines  in  the  same  strain  are  preserved  by 
.\itstotle,  and  one  leas  peculiar  is  found  in  the  scho- 
Jiaei  to  ihe^Biida  of  Aristepbaaaa  (t.  914).  By 


I  others,  however,  the  Msrgites  was  attributed  to  Pi. 

grcs  ;  and  Knight  is  of  opmiDn,  from  the  u»e  of  Ifci 
augment  in  ihu  few  lines  sltil  preserved,  tint  it  MN 
the  work  of  an  Athenian  earlier  than  the  tiaiB  al 
Xerxes,  but  long  after  the  lowest  time  cf  the  compo 
sitton  of  the  Iliad.  {CuUndg$,  introduaum,  4c  s 
180.)  , 


"The  liittle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice"  is  a 

mock-heroic  poem  of  ancient  date.   The  text  . 

in  diflbfcnt  cditkme,  and  ie  ohvioady  dtHsriNi  lai 
corrupt  to  a  preat  degree.  It  is  commonly  said  io 
have  been  a  juvenile  essay  of  Homer's  genius;  tat 
others  have  attributed  it  to  the  same  Pigrsi  imwin 
ed  alMve,  whose  reputation  for  humour  seetns  la 
have  invited  the  appropriation  of  any  piece  of  aaeiMI 
wit,  the  author  of  \%hich  was  ut  ccrtam.  So  little U 
the  Greeks,  before  the  era  of  the  Ptolamiaa,  koewM 
care  about  that  department  of  critieiam  which  is  mk 
ployed  in  determining  the  genuineness  of  ajjoent 
writings.  As  to  this  little  poem  being  a  youihfal 
prolusion  of  Homer'a,  it  seems  sufficient  to  uy,  dat 
nom  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  is  a  plain  and  palptble 
parody,  not  only  of  the  general  spirit,  but  of  Duineroui 
passagt  s  of  the  Iliad  iisr  lf;  and,  even  if  no  such  in- 

I  teniion  to  oarody  were  discoverable  mit,ihsobMcUQa 
would  stfll  nmaia,  that,  to  auppeee  a  wetk  sT mm 

[  burlesque  to  be  the  primary  effort  of  poelr>-  in  »  simple 
age,  seems  to  reverse  that  order  in  the  developataU 
of  national  taste,  which  the  history  of  every  othai pes* 
plo  in  Europe  and  of  many  in  Asia  has  almost  sKcr- 
taiucd  to  be  a  law  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  in  aittte 
of  society  much  mure  rilined  and  permanent  than  tlut 
described  in  the  Iliad,  that  any  popolaiity  weuU  M> 
tend  cueh  a  lidienln  of  war  and  the  sods  as  iie» 
tained  in  this  poem ;  and  the  fact  of  there  having  ex 
isted  three  other  poems  »f  the  same  kind,  atinbutcd 
for  aught  we  can  sea,  with  as  much  reason  to  Homr 
is  a  strong  inducement  to  believe  that  none  of  ibcff 
were  in  reality  of  the  Homeric  age.    Knight  inlien. 

I  from  the  usage  of  the  word  <5^Xro>f,  as  a  writing  tablet 
inatead  of  dit^dipa  or  a  akin«  which,  according  to  He 
rodotus  (5, 5S),  was  the  material  employed  by  the  A» 
atic  Greeks  for  that  purpose,  that  this  poem  wu  >n 
other  ofispring  of  Attic  ingenuity ;  and,  genmllj, 
that  the  faniliar  maotimi  of  the  cock  (v.l91}iii 
strong  argunent  afiioat  ao  andaqimi' 
position. 


3.  Hymns. 

The  Homerie  Hymns,  including  the  hfw  to  0mm 

and  the  fragment  lo  Bacchus,  which  were  diKOvered 
in  the  last  century  at  Moscow,  and  edited  by  RuW 
ken,  amount  to  thirty-three  ;  but  with  the  ezceplioo 
of  those  to  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Certs,  ik^ 
are  so  short  as  not  to  consist  of  more  than  about  tbree 
hundred  and  fifty  linea  in  alt.    Almost  all  modem 
critica,  with  the  eminent  exception  of  Hetmaoa,  4csj 
that  a^ny  of  these  hymns  belong  to  Homer.  Nevaflbe 
less,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  of  high  antiquity. 
were  commonly  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Honxi 
with  almost  as  much  confidence  as  theHiad  and  (Xiy»- 
sey.    'rhuc\ Ji'li-s  (H,  101)  qnotes  a  pa? sage  from  the 
Hymn  to  .-Vijollo.  and  alleges  the  authority  of  Homer, 
whom  he  expressly  takes  to  be  the  writer,  lo  p'cvc  ir. 
historical  remark  ;  and  Diodorus  Siculua  (3,  (A ;  4,2), 
Paossnias  (2, 4),  and  many  other  ancient  aiillMn,ciM 
different  verses  from  these  hymns,  and  always  treat 
them  as  genuine  Homeric  remaioa.   On  the  oibei 
hand,  m  tM  Life  under  the  name  of  Plutarch,  nodiigi 
is  allowed  to  be  genuine  but  the  Iliad  and  Odvssqf; 
Athcnaus  (I,  19)  suspects  one  of  the  Ilomenda  or 
Homeric  rhapsodisis  to  be  the  author  of  the  Hyninti 
Apollo;  and  the  scholiast  to  Pindar  (iVrm  2)  tcaUk% 
that  one  Cynethua,  aChian  rbapsodist,  who  fioanlw' 
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m  j^reit  n petition  at  SyraciiJie  about  500  B  C.  was 
suppOkeii  tij  uuny  to  be  the  real  Homer  of  this  par- 
ticular peca.  One  Uiing,  however,  is  certsin,  that 
these  bfiBo*  are  extremely  ancient,  and  it  is  probable 
that  soow  of  them  only  yield  to  the  Iliad  and  Cklyssey 
ir.  rtmotcnc»s  of  date.    They  very  in  characti-r  and 
fOMcai  Bma;  but  there  ia  Mwcolj  one  among  them 
ihat  baa  mN  aooiatlimf  to  iotcraat  na,  and  they  have 
all  of  them,  in  a  ^^rrater  or  less  degree,  that  simple 
HoAeric  liTclmeM  which  never  fails  to  charm  us 
■hawfar  m  Met  with  it 

L'ndvr  the  title  of  Epigrams  are  clashed  a  few  verses 
on  4i0c(«ai  •abiacta,  chiefly  addresses  to  cities  or 
frifaie  indiftdaala.   There  la  one  ahott  hymn  to  Nep- 
tune which  seems  out  of  its  place  here.    In  the  fourth 
eo^raoit  Uooier  is  re|)resciUeU  as  speaking  of  his 
MindBiiai  and  hi«  itinerant  life.    Aa  regards  thegen- 
ml  character  of  the  Greek  Epigram,  it  mav  here  be 
reiaariied.  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  the  same  with, 
Of  even  like  to,  the  Kpisfram  of  modern  times,  that 
aemetunrs  it  is  completely  the  reverse.    In  general, 
the  aonp  in  Shakapaaie,  Ben  Jonaeo,  Waller*  and, 
where  he  writes  with  simplicity,  in  Moore,  give  a  better 
aotMMt  o(  the  Greek  Epigrams  than  any  other  species 


ft.  #V«f«MNto. 

Ttjt  Frat^:iun!s,  as  they  are  called,  consist  of  a  few 
fcauered  Lines  which  are  vaid  to  bate  been  formerly 
fiMod  in  the  riiad,  the  0(*yssey,  and  the  other  sup- 
fv.oi  works  of  Homer,  Knd  to  have  been  omitted  as 
y  jriojs  or  dropped  by  chance  from  their  ostensible 
COG '  0 1 1  Besides  these,  there  are  some  passages  from 
the  I.iitiJe  Iltad.  and  a  string  of  verses  taken  from  Ho- 
bmt's  aos-vrera  in  the  old  work,  called  the  Contests  of 
Hunitr  and  Heaiod.  {Ctkriigt,  hUnittetitn,  Ac., 

Cmdusion. 

hmc«  tiHi  Iluuienc  i|uctstioa  was  first  agitated  by 
Wolf  and  Heync.  it  has  been  placed  on  a  very  difTer- 
eni  faottng  toy  the  laboura  of  mere  wecot  scholars 
The  atodeot  may  eontuh  with  advantage  the  follo^vmg 

works:  .Vt/:jfA.  i/r  Histuna  Humeri  Mclrtcmata  — 
Kroner.  Yorfrigcn  vUr  Homer ot. — Id.,  HomcrucJu 


Hemetitdu  Vonekuk. — Htir 

Hfeke.  Horn'"  und  Lycurrr.  —  Kmf.'ht,  Prolegomena  ad 
HonentM,  —  Lomiun  i^nartcrl^  Review,  No.  87.  — 
MuiltT't  Review  of  Nitzsch's  work,  in  the  G6Uingen, 
GtL  Amu^fUU  for  Pebr.,  1831. — Hermann  s  remarks 
in  the  Witmer  Jahrbiicher,  vol.  64. — Hui;,  Erfindung 
irr  H%chs'ihriitcK'i\l — .\n  aruuiiirnt  winch  confines 
itaatf  to  the  wrutcgs  of  Wolf  and  Heync.  can  now  add 
hat  Uu]«  to  eor  ewana  of  formine  a  judi 


ling  a  judgment  on  the 
Hosr.t-tic  4.;fc*'.;on,  and  must  keep  some  of  its  most 
imftuiiaut  fc'uiaif  tils  out  of  i»igbt.  {Thtrlteali^s  Grrtr^, 
ToV.  I,  p  248,  tn  nota.) — The  best  edition  of  the  Iliad 
ia  thM  oC  Hejrne,  L«ps.,  1803-1822, 9  vols.  8vo.  11  le 
noec  popular  edition  of  the  entire  works  is  that  of 
Cljrkc.  improved  by  Erncsti,  Lipa ,  1759,  1824, 
GUMf.,  laii,  6  vols.  8vu  The  roost  cntical  one, 
ho«r«vcr,  ia  that  of  Wolf,  Lt/w ,  1804^1807,  4  vote. 
ISfflO.  .\  ^oofi  fdltion  of  tlie  Odyssey  is  still  ncclril 
thoU/?h  :he  Mar.t  m^T  ni  a  great  mcasUte  bo  Supplied 
by  the  eicf-ilent  comrnentary  of  MttSacfa,  Uttmnov., 
1826-1931.  2  vokSvo.— 11.  A  poet,  sumamed,  for 
jistinctioo'  sake,  the  Younger.  He  was  a  native  of 
Hierapolis  in  C^r  a.  and  flourished  under  Ptolemy 
Phdadel^ua.  HooMr  the  Younger  formed  one  of  the 
IWfic  Plejadee.  (Sdtttf,  G«$dL  Gr.  LiL^  vol.  8, 
rit  ) 

HenoNlo/k,  a  strong  fortress  of  Cilicia Trachea,  on 
iIn  eenfipts  of  Isauria.  This  place  Manner!  makes 
to  heiMB  to  Piaidin.   (Otagr.,  toL  6,  pt,  S,  p.  IftS.) 


'  The  Homonadpnaes  were  a  wild  and  plundering  peo 
pie,  and  greatly  infested  the  neighbouring  eouoiry. 
rhey  were  subdued,  however,  by  the  Roman  com- 
mander Quirinus,  who  blocked  up  the  passages  of  the 
mountains,  and  reduced  them  by  famine.  D'Anville 
was  of  Ofjinion,  that  Homonada  was  represented  by 
the  fortress  of  Eraunuk,  situate  uaar  thf  sources  oi 
the  Giiti*#0ii;  end  thia  loeality  haa  beeit  adopird  hf 
Gossellm  and  others  {French  Sir aho,  vol.  4,  pi.  2, 
p.  lUO.)  lint  Col.  Leake,  in  his  map,  supposes  £r* 
mcnak  to  be  PhiladctpUa.  (OrMMT**  jtlM  HtMT, 
vol.  2,  p.  333.) 

HoKoaltfs,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great, and  young- 
er brother  of  .-Xrcadius,  was  bom  at  CoustantinopTe 
A.D.  J84.  After  the  death  of  hia  father  in  39^  Uo> 
norma  had  for  hia  abare  the  Empire  of  theWeat,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Stilicho,  a  distinguished  general 
of  the  imperial  armies,  and  rixed  his  residence  at  Mi- 
lan. For  several  ^ears  after,  Stilicho  was  the  real 
aovereigo  of  the  W  est ;  and  be  al!<o  endeavoured  to 
extend  nis  sway  over  ihe  territories  of  Arcadius  m  iho 
East,  under  the  pretence  of  defending  them  against 
the  Gotha.  He  gave  iua  daughter  Maria  in  mamage 
to  Honorina,  and  reeoveied  um  province  of  Africe. 
which  bad  revolted.  About  A  D.  400,  the  Goths  snd 
the  Huna,  under  Alanc  and  KaUagaisus,  invaded  Italy, 
bet  nrere  repelled  by  Stilicho.  In  the  year  402,  Alarte 
came  again  into  Italy,  and  spresd  alarm  as  far  as  Rome, 
when  Stilicho  hastily  collected  an  army,  with  which  be 
met  Alanc  at  Pollentia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanarus, 

completely  defeated  him,  and  compelled  him  lo  re- 
croae  the  None  Alpe.   After  thia  vieiory  Honorina 

repaired  to  Uome  with  Siilicho,  where  they  were  both 
received  with  (^real  applause.  On  that  occasion  ilo- 
norius  abolished  by  a  liecrec  the  tights  of  gladiators, 
and  he  aUo  forbade,  under  penalty  of  death,  all  sacri* 
ficcs  and  oflerings  to  the  pagan  gods,  and  ordered 
their  statues  to  be  destroyed.  In  the  year  4U4  Ho- 
noriua  left  Home  for  Kaveooa,  where  he  established 
hb  coort,  makiof  it  the  aeat  of  hia  empire,  Idte  another 
Rome,  inconsequence  of  which,  the  province  in  which 
Ravenna  is  situated  assumed  the  name  of  Romania, 
Romaniola,  and  afterward  RomMgna,  which  last  It  ra* 
tains  to  this  day.  In  the  following  year  Radagaisus 
again  invaded  Italy  with  a  largo  force  of  barbarians, 
but  was  com[iletely  deleated,  and  [lul  to  death  by  Stil- 
icho, in  the  mountains  near  Fawulie  in  £truria.  in 
tin  next  year,  the  Vandala,  the  Alani,  the  Alemanni, 
and  other  barbarians,  crossed  the  Ithine  and  invaded 
Gaui.  A  soldier,  named  Coiisiantioe,  revolted  m  Brit- 
ain, usurped  the  imperial  power,  and,  haTiag  paased 
over  into  Gaul,  established  his  dominion  over  part  «| 
it,  and  was  acknowledged  by  Honorius  as  his  etd* 
li<aguo,  with  the  title  of  Augustus.  Stilicho  now 
be«n  to  be  auapecied  of  having  an  understanding 
wiUi  the  barbarian*,  and  espeeislly  with  Alaric.  to 
whom  he  advised  the  pmj>eror  to  pay  a  tribute  of  4000 
pounds'  weight  of  gold.  Houunus.  in  consei|ueiice, 
}T»t9  an  Older  for  hia  death,  winch  was  executed  tt 
lUvenna,  in  August  of  the  year  408.  HistoHana  are 
divided  concerning  the  fact  of  Siilicbo's  treason.  Zoa- 
imiis  and  the  poet  Claiidian  consider  it  a  CBlutnny. 
Hia  death,  however,  was  faul  to  the  empire,  of  whucb 
he  W88  the  only  remaining  support.  Alaric  again  iii> 
vaded  Tialv,  boieizt  d  Rome,  and  at  Isst  look  it,  and 
proclaimed  ihu  prelect  Aitalus  emperor.  Honorius 
mesntiinc  remsined  inactive,  and  .-•hut  up  wiihin  Ra- 
venna The  continued  indecision  and  bad  taith  of 
Honorius,  or,  rather,  of  his  favourites,  brought  Alsric 
Bgain  before  Rome,  which  was  this  tune  plundered  by 
the  invader  (A  D.  410).  After  Alaric's  death,  bia 
eon  Atanlphiie  mamed  Ptaeidia,  aiater  of  Honoriue, 
anl  i-nk  pn^M on  nfSpain.  The  rest  of  the  reign 
of  Honorius  was  a  succession  of  calaiiiUiea.  Tue 
Empire  of  the  West  waa  now  falliaijl  lo  pieces  on  ev* 
eiyaide;  and  ia  the  mklatoClbevnnind  rain, IIa^ 
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vvn  died  of  Uic  dropBy  at  Ravenna,  in  Augnst,  423, 
leaving  no  issue.  {Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  39, 
isq^, — Bneyd.  U*.  Knotnl.,  toI.  12,  p.  S8l.) 

HoRAroLLo.  or  Horo*  ArotLo,  a  grimmarian  of 
AfoxRndres,  aecordin;  t«  SfaidM,  in  tht  tliike  of 
Rornun  empcror  Thf  odoslus.  Ho  taught,  first  in  his 
native  city,  and  afterwaiU  in  Constantinople^  Rod 
wnte,  under  tbe  title  of  Te/mmti,  a  work  on  ootfM- 
crated  places.  Several  other  writers  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  Smdas,  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(«.  V.  *tv(6titiic),  by  Pbolnis  (p  536.  rd.  Bekker),  and 
by  EiMtRtliias  {ad  Od.  4).  It  u  doubtful  to  which  om 
or  the  whole  ndmbvr  « treatiM  which  baa  down 
to  us  on  Eg  iilian  Hieroglyphics  is  to  be  oscribed. 
According  to  ibe  inscription  that  is  found  in  most 
1189.,  the  work  was  originally  wrlttmi  In  Egyptian, 
and  translated  into  Greek  by  a  person  naniea  Philip 
But,  whatever  opinion  wo  may  form  respecting  the 
author,  it  is  evident  that  the  worit  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  Christian  en,  atnce  it  contains  allu- 
iient  to  the  p>i:!osophical  tenets  of  the  Gnostics.  Its 
merits  are  diliVrently  estimated.  The  object  of  the 
writer  appears  to  have  been,  not  to  furnish  a  key  to 
til*  Hieroglyphic  system,  but  to  explain  tbe  emblems 
and  attributes  of  the  gods  rnpollion,  ar  l  T  rp- 
roans  in  bis  edition  of  the  work,  aro  disposed  to  at- 
tribute greater  importance  to  it  than  former  critics  had 
been  willing  to  allow.  The  beat  edition  is  that  of  I^o> 
mans.  Anut.,  1894,  8vo.  Pietrtooi  to  tbe  appearance 
of  this,  the  best  edition  Wit  Alt  of  D«  Pkmr,  T^.  ad 
Rken.,  1727.  4to. 

HoR«  COpat),  the  Seaaom '  or  Hovn,  who  ImcI 
charge  of  the  gates  of  Heaven.  Hesiod  says  that  they 
were  the  dauchlers  of  Jupiter  and  Themis  ;  and  he 
nmiMfl  fbem  Eunomia  (Order),  Dike  {JuMtiee),  and 
Eirene  {Peace).  "They  watch,"  adds  the  poet,  "over 
the  works  of  mortal  man"  (tp/  upaiovat  KarafhriToIat 
Aporoioi.  —  Thcnf^.,  903).  By  an  unknown  poet  {ap 
Sl^etum. — Lobuk,  AgUuifh.t  p>  600),  the  Horae  are 
called  tbe  dROshtm  of  Tine ;  and  by  late  poets  they 
were  named  the  children  of  the  year,  and  their  nnm- 
bor  was  increased  to  twelve.  {Nonnus,  11,486. — Id., 
12,  17.)  Some  made  them  seven  or  ten  In  number. 
(Hygin.,  fab.,  183.) — The  Hors  seem  to  have  hcen 
originally  regarded  as  presiding  over  the  three  seasons 
into  which  the  ancient  Greeks  divided  the  year. 
iWtlcker,  Tril.,  p.  500,  not.)  Aa  the  dav  was  aimi* 
tuljr  divided  (JI.,  SI,  lit),  they  came  to  be  regaided 
as  presiding  over  its  parts  also  ;  and  when  it  was  far- 
ther subdivided  into  hours,  these  minor  parts  were 
placed  under  their  charge,  an<l  were  named  from  them. 
(Qkih/  ,  Smym.,  2,  595.  —  yonnns,  /  r  )  Order  and 
regularity  being  their  prevaihna  attnbulca,  the  transi* 
lion  was  easy  from  the  natural  to  the  moral  world  ; 
and  the  goardlRD  goddeaaea  of  tbe  seasons  were  re- 
glided  ai  prodding  over  law,  inatice,  and  peace,  the 
great  producers  of  order  and  harmony  among  men. 
(Ktightlcy's  Mytholenrtf,  p.  190,  seq.) 

HoR.ATiA,  the  sister  of  the  Horatii,  killed  by  her 
snrviving  brother  for  drplorin^j  iho  de.ith  of  her  be- 
trothed, one  of  the  Curialii,  and  for  reproaching  him 
with  the  deed  by  ivbioh  ahe  hid  loat  her  lover.  (VU. 
'    Horatioa  II.) 

HoRATtrs,  I.  Qufimra  Flsccits,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man poet,  bom  at  Vcimsia  or  Vcnasiuin,  December 
8ih,  B.C.  65,  during  the  consubhip  of  L.  Aurclius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torqualt».  (Oi.,  S,  St,  1. — 
Eprid  l'<  fi  )  TT!3  father,  who  was  a  frccdman  of 
the  iioratiaii  iamiiy,  had  gained  considerable  property 
aa  a  eoactor,  a  name  applied  to  the  servant  of  the  mon- 
•f-btolten,  who  tttended  at  sales  at  auction,  and  col- 
leeted  ^emonef  ftom  the  purchasers.  (Semt.,  1,  6, 
•  )  Wit!i  iVicse  pains  I  n  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufi- 
ioa.  In  this  place  Horace  appoara  to  hsn  lived  untQ 
km  elMth  oi  twelfth  jmr,  wlien  Ua  latbir,  diatRtit. 


fied  with  the  country  school  of  Flavins  (SEfrm  ,  1.  8, 
72).  removed  with  his  son  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  celebrated  teacher,  Orbiliui 
Pnpillua,  of  Beneventamf  whoae  life  haa  been  wnriitea 
bf  Soetonivi.    (De  mutr.  Grtmm.,  e.  9.)  After 
studying  the  ancient  T.atin  poets  {Epist ,  2,  1,  70,  ), 
Horace  acquired  tbe  Greek  language.    {Epist. ^  3,  3, 
41,  seq.)   He  also  enjoyed,  during  the  course  of  hie 
education,  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  father,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  sensible  man,  and  who  is  men- 
tioned by  hl^^  son  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect. 
(Semt.,  1»  4,  105,  *eqq. ;  1,  6,  76^  seqq.)   Il  ie  prab- 
able  that,  aeon  afltcT  ne  had  aaramed  ne  toga  vtvilv, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  went  to  Athens  to  purtue 
his  studies  {Bpitt.,  2, 2, 43),  where  he  appears  to  have 
remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civu  war  during 
the  second  triumTirate.    In  this  contest  he  joined  the 
army  of  Brutus,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  military 
tribune  {Scrm.,  I,  6,  48),  and  waa  oreeeat  at  the  taU 
tie  of  Ftiili|^,  hie  flight  from  which  he  compares  to 
a  afmilttr  Ret  OB  tiie  part  of  Ae  Greek  poet  Alccaa. 
{0(1,  2,  7, 9.)   Though  the  life  of  Horace  was  spared, 
his  paternal  property  at  Venuaia  waa  confiacatcd  (Kjn$t., 
3,  2,  49),  and  tie  repaired  to  Rome,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  living  by  bis  literary  exertions.    Some  of 
bis  poeuis  attracted  the  notice  of  Virgil  and  V&rius, 
who  introduced  him  to  Mccenas,  and  the  liberality  ol 
the  minister  quickly  relieved  the  poet  from  all  pecuni 
ary  difficulties.  From  thia  eventful  epoch  for  our  bard, 
the  current  of  his  life  flowed  on  in  smooth  and  »ent!p 
courae.  Satisfied  with  tbe  competency  which  the  kind- 
neaa  of  his  patron  Ind  bMtowed,  Horace  declined  dw 
offers  made  him  by  Augustus,  to  take  him  into  his  ser- 
vice as  private  secretary,  and  steadily  resisted  tbe 
temptation  thus  held  out  of  rising  to  opulence  and 
political  consideration ;  advantages  which,  to  one  o( 
his  philosophical  temperament,  would  have  been  dearly 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  indeprndcnce.  Fc: 
that  he  waa  independent  in  the  nobleat  sense  of  the 
word,  in  freedom  of  thoortl  end  action,  is  evidenced 
bv  that  beautiful  epistle  to  MopccTias,  in  which  he  sT-tc, 
titat  if  the  favour  of  hia  patron  is  to  be  secured  bj  a 
slavish  renonciRtioo  of  his  own  habits  and  feelingH^  ho 
will  at  once  say.  Farewell  to  fortune,  and  w  ,^Icome  por* 
erty  !    (Epist.,  1,  7.)— Not  long  after  his  tntroduc* 
tion  to  Maecenas  the  journey  to  Brundiaium  took 
place,  and  tbe  gift  of  hia  Sabine  estate  aoon  followed. 
Rendered  independent  by  the  bovnty  of  Macenas,  higl 
in  f'u  hvn-r.T  01  .Augustus,  courted  by  the  proudest  pa- 
tricians of  Rome,  and  blessed  in  the  friendship  of  ni» 
brother  poets,  Viigil,  Tlballas,  end  Varios,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  state  of  more  perfect  temporal  feli 
city  than  Horace  must  have  enjoyed.    Tin*  iiappineit 
was  first  sensibly  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Virgil, 
which  was  shortly  succeeded  by  that  of  TilmUoa. 
These  loesea  most  have  annk  deeply  into  his  ndod. 
The  solemn  thoughts  and  grsivc  studies  which,  in  the 
first  epistle  of  his  first  book,  he  declares  shall  heace- 
forward  occupy  his  time,  were,  if  we  may  judge  troas 
the  second  epistle  of  the  second  book,  addressed  to 
Julius  Florus,  confirmed  by  those  sad  warnings  of  tbe 
frail  tenure  of  existence.  The  severest  blow,  bowerer. 
which  Horace  had  to  eneoonter,  was  inflicted  bv  the 
dissoltition  of  his  eariy  friend  and  best  patron  mme^ 
nas.    He  had  declared  that  he  could  never  survive  the 
Io»a  of  one  who  waa  "  part  of  his  soul"  (Od.,  S,  17,  6)j 
and  hia  prediction  was  verified.    The  death  of  tfaift 
poet  occurred  only  a  few  weeks  after  that  of  his  friend, 
on  the  27ih  of  November,  B.C.  8,  when  he  iuid  ncarlv 
completed  his  58tb  year,  and  his  remains  were  de- 
posited next  to  those  of  Macenaa,  at  the  cxtremitv  o{ 
the  Esquiline  Hill. — When  at  Rome,  Horace  resided'* 
in  a  small  and  plainly-furnished  mansion  on  the  Ksqui- 
line.    When  he  left  the  capital,  be  either  betook  bim> 
aolf  to  his  Sabine  farm  or  Us  vfibt  at  Tlbur,  tlio  mad- 
am TML  When  n  iha  aHiiicrr»aa  tha  whim  aoiaad 
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ma,  ht  vooM  either  study  hurd  or  be  luxuriou«ly  idle. 
The  couotry  was  the  place  where  his  heart  abodt,aiid 
hm  kdispUjred  all  the  kindoesa  of  his  di»positioD. 
Ai  tiaei  reclining  trader  the  shade  of  a  sprradini;  tree, 
h\  :.ie  sJe  of  some  "  bubbling  runin  l,"  lit  would  icm- 
fu  Jus  Massic  with  the  cooling  lymph ;  at  others  be 
MoU  bfidlt  Um  sped*  mi  nwluek,  uid  detight  in 
lie  good  humo' rr-  i  lokcs  of  his  country  neighbours 
«Mo  taej  kufhcd  at  hitn,  with  his  little  putichy 
•M,  pong  MM  bbmog  ei  iIm  oawontiMl  work.  But 
lit  mffm  km  wm*  the  chief  scene  of  his  enjoy- 
MBt.  He  woald  then  collect  around  him  the  petri- 
aicht  of  \ht  neighl)Ourhoo(j,  lislcti  lo  ihcir  homely  but 
inctical  wudom,  and  participate  in  the  merrimeot  of 
m  tkm  wf  d  Moond  the  blazing  fin.   Wdl  and 
Ir:  'v  Ti      hp  exclaim,    Nocks  acna-^ue  DeUm  — 
Itt  coaracicr  of  Horace  is  as  clearly  develop^  m  bis 
wntiDga,  as  the  iqaoner  in  which  be  pused  his  time, 
«f  the  locality  of  his  favourite  haunts.    Good  senac 
TCftW  di»un<,'uisbmg  characteristic  of  his  intellect; 
t<rJjfrnl^^  tliat  of  bis  heart.    He  acknowledged  no 
OMter  in  pbilo9<^y,  and  bia  hoaat  was  not  a  vaia-ooe. 
Ahhwgh  Wnit^  to  the  toMtsof  EpknnM,  th* 
aura  ioinun'*  of  Horace  soared  far  above  Bel^l^hnesa. 
Hu  htppinesa  centred  not  in  self,  but  wiis  ii.flccted 
kom  thtt  of  others.    Culbng  what  «M  best  from  each 
•Mtihe  fidiealcd  unsparingly  the  vague  theories  of  all ; 
ad,  wtwitbitaBding  his  shafts  were  chiefly  directed 
apiosi  the  Stoics,  be  a«.«icnied  to  the  loftier  and  better 
fiit  9t  tkmt  docthae,  the  euperiDieiMlflaee  of  tho  di- 
mkf  «m  ih«  way*  of  mn.  Ute  tboM  of  every 
«beT  niorta!,  the  ?iterling  qualities  of  Horace  were 
mtttd  Witt}  baser  alloy.   His  philoeopby  could  not  pre- 
Mr*«  kifD,  even  at  the  o«e  of  fiftgr*  worn  the  weak- 
MMHof  a  boy,  and  he  did  not  escape  unsullied  by  thr 
iteMdf  (be  time.    These  frailties  apart,  we  recognise 
a  Horsce  all  the  amenities,  and  moat  of  tho  virtues, 
wluch  sdoni  humniiy. — The  productions  «f  Hoiam 
m  <bf  uled  in(«  <Mm^  Ep0^,  Stfim,  md  Ejri^t. 
Tut  0<ivs.  -xhich  for  the  most  pirt  are  little  more 
ihii.  ir)i.>kuarw  or  imitaiiuns  of  the  Greek  pocttt,  arc 
gcMTaily  written  in  a  very  artificial  aunncr,  and  eel- 
•■•dapict  the  stronger  and  more  powerful  feelings  of 
MMBMtorc.    The  best  are  thoi^c  in  which  the  poet 
iucnbnthe  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  or  touches  on 
>bihMMi«sof  nature,  for  which  be  bad  tb«  roost  lively 
pMTi^itaaad  the  moat  eiqaiaite  friiib :  nor  yet,  at 
thsMT*  !ime,  are  hia  lyrical  productioiis  ali.'geiher 
•uhoiii  -.iiose  touchy  which  excite  our  warmer  sym- 
pitWs    Bnt  if  we  ««n  to  nsme  those  qualities  in 
•h»<b  Horace  most  excels,  we  should  mennon  his 
*t«>nf  good  sense,  his  clear  jodgiuent,  nd  I'le  pu- 
tu  lA  l.t  taste. — Tho  be.st  edition  of  Horm  t  is  that 
g  isft.,  ISOa.  1816»  ISM,  2  vols.  8vo, 

■FHMd  at  «he  Loaden  press,  sad  slso  tt  Oifttd, 
1838.  m  one  volume  8vo. — Many  critics  have  main 
Uined  tliAi  meh  ode.  each  satire,  dtc,  was  published 
separately  by  the  poet.  But  Bentley,  in  the  preface  to 
^•^*W»f  the  poet's  wo rk.s,  argue^s  from  the  words 
•I  SealSBitH,  the  practice  of  other  l^iin  jjorts,  and 
the  czpre«sH>fii  of  llorace  himself,  that  his  works  were 
^nally  pobbabcd  in  hooks,  in  the  order  in  whieb 
Ifesy  BOW  a;^.  Ctasok  on  thie  subject  ibe  •*  H»- 

fittts  Ret.U^vr  of  Tafe,  Cambr  ,  1832;  2d  cd.. 
1837  ,  f{<i\r.  Gftrh  R6m.  LU.,  vol  1,  p.  220,  sef^ 
—(/uarirr;-.  Ufmtw.  No  Ifl^^Ne^  U9.  KnoteL, 
•si  12.^  2W.>_1I  The  T:-imp  of  \hrrr  hrrjvc  Ro- 
'•'•■•b'Wbefi.  wlio  fougni,  according  lo  the  old 
Roman  !e-e;.<ij,  i^Jinst  the  Curiatii,  tlttw  Alboi  tWIB- 
kmhcrs.  about  667  yesis  beiwe  the  conmencement 
Motosl  sets  of  Tielsiiee  committed  by  the 
«^s  of  Rome  and  Alba  had  given  ribc  to  a  war. 
TW  armies  were  dratwn  up  against  each  other  at  the 
torn  Cluilia,  where  it  was  agreed  lo  avert  a  battk  by 
KCSMim  of  three  brothers  on  either  side,  namely,  the 
w*ts  and  Curiatii,  whose  mothers  were  sisters.  Ev- 


ery one  will  perceive  that  we  have  here  types  of  the  tw* 
nations  regarded  as  sisMiSi  end  of  the  three  tribes  in 
each.  In  ibe  first  onset,  two  of  the  HoieUi  were  slain 
by  their  opponents ;  but  the  third  brotber,  by  joining  ad- 
dress to  valour,  obtained  a  victory  over  all  his  aniago- 
niata.  Pietcoding  to  flj^  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  aop* 
aieted  Ibe  thrae  Curiatii,  end  tboo,  ettecking  them  ow 
by  one,  stew  them  successively  A"?  hr  r:'  irned  Ir^ 
uniphant  to  the  city,  hi»  sialer  Horatia,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  met  and  reproached  her 
brother  bitterly  for  having  stain  her  intended  hiuband. 
Horatius,  incensed  at  this,  slabbed  his  sister  to  the 
heart.    He  was  tried  and  acquitted.    (Lir.,  1,  26.) 

UoassTt,  a  people  of  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Te 
ciloe.  In  Agricda*s  time»  Hhnf  eeem  to  boTO  beea 
the  inhabit >irj!s  of  what  is  now  Angus.  They  were 
probably  incorporated  with,  ur  subdued  by,  the  \'aco- 
magi.  befon  Plolemy  wrote  his  geography.  Manuett 
places  them  netr  tfas  FrUk  ^  IVy.  {TmcU^  YH 
Agnc,  38.) 

HortensIa,  daughter  of  the  orator  Hortcnsius,  and 
who  woold  seem  to  have  ioberited  a  portion  of  her 
tliei*e  eloqaenee.   When  the  membew  of  tbo  eeeond 

triumvir;!  !  h.ul  i  i  ;  o<c-d  a  heavv  Tax  upon  the  Roman 
matrons,  and  no  one  of  the  other  sex  dared  toeapouae 
their  cauae.  Hortenaia  appeared  es  ibsir  advocate,  and 
iiiiidc  .so  able  a  ftpeech  that  a  large  portion  of  the  bur- 
den  waa  removed.  {Vai.  Max.,  8,  3,  8  )  Tbia  be* 
rangue  was  extant  m  Quintilian's  time,  who  speaks  ot 
it  with  encomimna  Freinabemius  baa  adumbrated  it 
from  ApptsD  ni  bis  Suj^lement  lo  lify.  (QuintU.,  I. 
I,  6  — FrerVwA  ,  Suppl.  Lie,  122,  44,  sr-  ) 

HoETeiisIua,  Quintus,  a  celebrated  orator,  who 
b«fan  to  distingoieb  bimeelf  by  hia  eloquence  in  tb« 
Roman  forom  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  waa  bon 
of  a  plebeian  family,  A.U.C.  640,  eight  years  beforr 
Cicero.  He  served  at  first  as  a  comtnon  soldier,  and' 
sAeitweid  so  mililaiy  Uibuoe,  m  the  Social  war.  In  the 
eenloet  between  Merioe  end  Sylla  hoeemeined  nottter, 
and  was  oi  <  of  the  twenty  qasfStors  cstablishrt^  hr 
Sylla,  A.U.C.  674.  He  afterward  ©buuicd  in  succea* 
sion  the  offices  of  edile,  praitor,  and  consul,  the  ket 
of  thrsv  A  V.C  C'H^.  A»  an  orator  he  for  a  long  tiam 
baliuced  liie  reputation  of  Cicero ;  but,  as  his  orations 
arc  lost,  we  can  only  judge  of  him  by  the  account 
which  his  rival  gtvea  of  lua  abilities.  "  Nature  bad 
giwo  bim,"  says  Cicero,  in  Ws  Bratoe  (e.  9Sy,  «»88 
happy  a  memory,  that  he  n  r  hnd  need  of  commit- 
ting  lo  wnuiig  any  discourific  winch  ho  liad  meditated, 
while,  after  his  opponent  had  finiahed  speaking,  be  could 
recall,  word  by  word,  not  only  what  the  other  had  said» 
but  also  the  authorities  which  had  been  cited  against 
himself.  His  industry  was  indefatigable.  He  never 
let  a  day  piss  witbont  speeking  in  tlie  forum,  or  pre* 
paring  himself  lo  eppesr  on  dw  monow;  oAcntimes  he 
did  both.  He  excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  divi- 
ding hia  subject,  aiMi  in  ihen  reuniting  it  in  a  lummoua 
msnoMr,  calling  in.  at  the  same  time,  oven  some  of  lb* 
arguments  which  had  been  urged  against  bin.  Hie 
diction  was  noble,  elegant,  and  rich ;  his  voice  strong 
and  pleasing:  his  gestures  carefully  studied."  The 
eloQoenee  c?  Uoftenaios  woold  seem,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  of  thst  abowy  species  esUed  Aeiatk,  wbieb  tM» 
ishcd  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Minor,  ont^  -.mi? 

infinitely  more  flond  and  ornameiitai  man  the  oratory 
of  Athens,  or  even  of  Rhodes,  being  full  of  brilliant 
thoughts  and  of  sparkling  expressions.  This  glowing 
style  of  rhetoric,  though  deficient  in  solidity  and  weight, 
WtOMtwtsuiuble  in  a  young  man  ;  and,  being  finhcr 
reeompmded  by  e  beeotiful  cadence  of  periods,  met 
with  tbe  otsaoet  oppleoae.  But  HoMeMus,  ee  bo  ai* 
vanccd  it>  life,  did  not  correct  this  exuberance,  nor 
adopt  a  chaster  eloquence;  end  this  liuury  and  glit- 
ter of  phraseology,  which,  even  in  his  MriiMt  years, 
had  occasionollv  f  cite d  ridicule  or  disgust  among  tko 
graver  fatbera  of  ibc  senaioiisl  order,  betn|[  totally  Im 
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vXMMtaBt  with  Im  MlvBneed  age  and  eonialw  digni- 
ty, which  required  something  more  ttcrious  and  com- 
poaed,  his  repulation  in  consequence  dijniniahed  with 
iDcreaae  of  years.  Besides,  rrom  hw  dtcKning  health 
and  strength,  which  greatly  failed  in  his  lattrr  years,  he 
may  not  have  been  able  to  give  full  effect  to  that  »bovvy 
apecies  of  rlictonc  in  whica  b*  indillgcd.  A  cooaUnt 
looihaeha  atid  sweUwf  in  tli*  jews  greatly  impaired 
bim  ]<owen  of  eloeation  tnd  utterance,  and  became  at 
!t>iii;ifi  severe  as  lo  accelerele  his  tnd.  A  few 
moiiii^,  however,  before  bia  death,  which  bappeoed  in 
703,  pleaded  for  bw  tMph«w  MmmI*,  who  wat  ae* 
cuscd  )f  illegal  canvassing,  and  who  was  aojuitud 
more  II  consequence  of  the  astonishing  exertions  of  his 
advocate  than  the  justice  of  bia  cause.  So  unfavoura- 
ble, indeed,  was  his  caae  esteemed,  that,  Itowever  much 
the  speech  of  Hortensiaa  had  been  admired,  he  was  re- 
ceived, oil  ttJicfiMfj  the  llitatrr  of  (Juno  on  liie  follow- 

lag  day,  with  loud  clamoura  and  bissea,  which  ware  the 
nore  temariied  aa  be  bad  never  met  with  aimilar  treat- 

riioiit  in  the  whole  course  of  his  forensic  career.  (f^»<"., 
Ep.  ad  Fam  ,  H,  2.)  The  speech,  however,  revived  ail 
the  anciciH  admiration  of  the  public  for  his  oratorical 
talents,  and  convinced  them  that,  had  he  |>o^Ne»!)ed 
tbe  same  perseverance  as  Cicero,  he  would  uut  have 
raiikid  second  lo  that  orator.  The  speeches  of  Hor- 
tensiua,  aa  bas  already  been  oiestioned,  lost  part  of 
their  effect  by  tbe  orator'a  advance  in  years,  but  they 
auffered  still  more  hy  being  transftrrcd  to  wniinj^.  As 
his  chief  ezcellenct:  consisted  in  action  and  delivery, 
his  writings  were  much  inferior  to  what  was  expected 
from  the  high  fame  which  he  had  onjov<.d  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, after  death,  he  retauicd  httic  of  that  csiccra 
which  he  had  so  abundanllv  possessed  during  life. 
{Qurnt.,  iiMl.  Ontf.,  11,  3.)  It  appeaia  from  Macro- 
braa,  tlMi  he  «v«a  mneb  ndieoled  bjr  bia  contempora- 
ries  on  account  of  his  nffectpd  pt  stures.  In  pleading, 
his  bands  were  constantly  m  motion,  whence  he  wa« 
often  attacked  by  hia  advenariee  in  the  forum  for  re- 
acmbling  an  actur;  and  on  one  occasion  he  received 
from  his  opponent  the  a^jpcliaiiun  uf  Diouysia,  which 
was  the  iLime  of  a  celebrated  dancing  girl.  (Aulua 
GtUfMs,  1,8.)  M$Ofa»  and  Koaciua  iireauentljr  etiend- 
•d  hie  pleadinga  to  eaicb  bia  geaturea  and  imitate  theu 
oo  tbe  stage.  (Vol  Mux.,  B,  Such,  indeed,  was 
bia  ezerUOD  in  action,  ih«i  it  was  commonly  aaid  that 
iteoeM  not  be  determined  whether  |tcoplo  went  to  hear 
or  to  sec  him.  Like  IJcniosthniest,  he  chose  and  put 
on  his  dress  with  the  most  studied  care  and  neatness. 
He  IS  said  not  only  to  have  prepared  bia  geaturea,  bet 
■lao  to  have  adjiiated  the  plaita  of  hia  gown  befiin  a 
minor  when  aboot  to  iaaao  forth  to  the  forom ;  and  to 
have  taken  no  les«  care  in  arranging  them  than  in 
moulding  the  periods  of  bisdiacoune.  He  so  tucked 
op  bia  gown  that  the  feUe  did  not  fail  hw  ehaneo,  but 
were  formed  with  grcnt  care  bv  help  of  a  knot  care- 
fully titd,  and  concealed  by  the  pliun  of  his  robe,  which 
apparently  flowed  carelessly  around  him.  (Mmcroin- 
n»t  StU.t  18.)  Maerobioa  also  records  a  story  of  his 
inalitutii^  an  action  of  damaj^'eii  agatnat  a  person  who 
had  jostled  him  wliile  Wrtiklnt' m  this  elaborate  drcH-i, 
and  bad  ruffied  hia  toga  when  he  was  about  to  appear 
in  publie  with  hia  drapery  adjusted  eeeordi'ng  to  the 
happiest  arrangement ;  an  anecdote  which,  whether 
true  or  Uhe,  shows  by  its  currency  the  opinion  cnter- 
Uined  of  his  finical  attention  to  eveiytbing  that  con- 
cerned tbe  elegance  of  bia  attire,  or  the  gracefulness 
of  bia  figore  and  attitudes.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  blemieh  in  hi«  oratorical  character ;  and  the 
only  stain  on  hia  moral  conduct  waa  bia  practice  of 
eorrupting  tbe  jodgea  of  tbe  eauaee  in  which  be  was 
emj»loyeii.  a  practu  c  which  most  he  in  a  great  measure 
imputed  to  the  dfcftcls  of  the  judicial  system  at  Home; 
far.  whatever  might  bo  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
aws,  nouiing  could  be  wone  than  tbe  i-rocedure  under 
Whiehthey  we«,anyniati,nd.— Hortensios  was,  from 


A.U.G.  669  tin  679,  a  space  of  thirteen  yeara,  aC  Ha 

hi-ad  of  the  Roman  bar;  and  being,  )n  coicieqaeiicOi 
engaged  during  that  long  period  on  one  »ide  or  otha 
in  every  caoao  of  importance,  be  »oou  amaaaed  a  pnK 
digioua  fortune.  He  lived,  too,  with  a  magnificence 
corresponding  to  his  wealth.  His  hoo»e  at  Rome, 
which  was  splendidly  fumlabod,  fotmed  the  centre  o. 
the  chief  imperial  palace,  wbieb  ineraaaod  Uom  the 
time  of  Aueustos  to  that  of  Nero,  till  it  nearly  covered 
the  whole  Palatine  .Mount,  and  branched  over  <  '  <  . 
bill*.  Beaidea  bia  manaion  in  tbe  capital,  he  dosm-m- 
ed  aamptoooe  viilae  at  Tuaeolom,  Banli,  and  Laivefr- 
turn,  where  he  was  accustomrJ  ?n  give  the  most  ele- 
gant and  expenstve  eatertaiimicnut.  His  ohve  pUn- 
utiona  he  is  said  to  have  ragolailj  moietcned  and  be- 
dewed with  wine ;  and,  on  one  oceaaion^  daring  the 
beanng  of  an  important  cauae  in  which  be  wee  ei»« 
gaged  along  with  Cicero,  he  U  gged  the  latter  to  change 
With  him  the  previoualy  anaDged  order  of  pleading,  aa 
he  waa  obliged  to  go  to  tbe  country  to  poor  wine  on  a 
favourite  j*/a/anua,  which  grew  iioarh^T-tcuIan  villa 
(Macruli.,  SaX.,  3,  13.)  ^iotwUh.siandiiig  this  profu- 
sion, his  heir  found  not  leas  than  10,(HK>  ca^ks  oi  wme 
in  his  cellar  after  his  death.  {Flin.,  14,  14.)  Besidea 
his  taste  for  wine  and  fondness  for  plantationa,  be  in- 
dulged in  a  passion  for  pictures  and  fiah-pond?.  .\  t  hi« 
Tusculan  villa  he  built  a  ball  for  tbe  reception  of  a 
painting  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonattte,  by  ihe 
[  li:  t(  r  Cydias,  which  cost  the  enormous  sum  of 
1 44, (K>0  sesterces.  Alhis  country  seat  near  Bauli,  oo 
tbe  oeubore,  he  vied  with  Lucnilua  end  Philippoa  In 
the  extent  of  his  fish-ponds,  which  were  constrocted 
at  imm<}u»c  cost,  and  so  formed  that  tbe  tide  flowed 
into  them.  ( Varro,  R.  R.,  3,  3  )  Yet  auch  was  bia 
Ittxnry.  and  reluctance  to  dtmioiab  bia  supply,  that, 
when  he  gave  entertaiomenta  at  Baoli,  he  generaiiy 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Puttoli  to  buy  UiY 
lot  supper.  (Id.,  3,  17.)  Ho  had  a  vast  uuinber  ot 
fishermen  in  his  service,  and  paid  so  much  attention 
to  the  feeding  of  his  fish,  th»t  he  had  always  ready  a 
Urge  stock  of  small  fish  lo  be  devoured  by  the  great 
ones.  It  was  v\  ith  the  utmost  diflliculty  be  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  part  with  any  of  ibem  ;  and  Van* 
declarea  that  a  friend  could  more  easily  get  hie  cheriet- 
mules  out  of  hi;*  stable  than  a  mullet  from  his  ponda. 
He  was  more  anxious  about  the  welfare  of  his  fiab 
than  lb*  health  of  hie  davea.  and  loae  eoiiciious  that 
a  sick  servant  might  not  lake  what  was  nnfii  for  him, 
than  that  his  fi»h  might  not  drink  wuter  which  was 
anwhoioMmo.  It  is  even  said  (P/tn  ,  9.  55)  tbM  bo 
was  so  pMolonately  fond  of  a  partienJar  laniiny  oo  to 
ahed  tears  for  ita  tmtiinely  death.  At  hia  Laumitaa 
villrt  HortcnsiuR  liad  a  wooded  park  of  hftv  acres,  en- 
compassed with  a  wall.  This  enclosure  be  called  a 
nursery  of  wild  beaate,  all  «f  wbaeh  cane  for  thoir 
provender  at  a  certain  hotir  on  the  blowing  of  »  horn  : 
an  exhibition  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  amosc 
the  guests  who  visited  him  here.  Varro  roanliona  an 
entertainment  where  those  invited  aoppcd  on  an  emi- 
nence, called  a  I'riclinium,  in  this  sylvan  park.  Do- 
nng  the  repast,  llorteiij'ius  .*viriimonod  hi--<  (Jrpbeaa, 
who,  having  come  with  his  musical  inatrumcota,  end 
being  ordered  to  display  hia  talente,  blew  a  trompet, 
when  such  a  multitude  of  de»'r,  boarji,  and  C)lhcr  quad- 
rupeds rushed  to  the  •|>ul  from  all  quarler«,  ibiit  tlx 
sight  appeared  to  the  delighted  specutors  as  beaatifol 
as  the  eonn«es  with  wild  animals  in  the  great  circi:?  ol 
thcii^dtles.    {Lhiidoi/.  HtMt.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  2.  p  'i*^^ 

Hoaua,  a  son  of  laia  and  Cairia,  and  ono  of  the  dei* 
tiea  of  Egypt.   Horoa  ia  tbeson  at  the  aummar  eel- 

slice.  From  the  month  of  pnl  until  this  season  of  the 
'  year,  Typbon  wa*^  KAid  to  boiir  $way,  with  hia  attendant 
band  or  heals  and  maladirs :  the  earth  was  perchod 
gloomy,  and  desolate.  Horns  thereopon  recalix  hie  6h 
tber  C^tris  from  tbe  lower  world,  be  revivea  tbe  paroi^ 
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BtMaoo,  ne  avenges  hint  on  TypliOB :  the  solsuu<il 
tm  bn^  back  dw  Nile  from  the  boltom  of  Egypt, 
wHm  n  hti  fftutd  to  b«  «l««piaf  th»  n^tp  of 
dnA;  tlw  «■»«  ipraad  Uwnnshrn  owr  the  luid, 
tient'.n?  receives  new  life;   coiitagiotis  n:a!adie8, 
kaztinl  npiiJes,  parchiog  beau  which  bad  eueendered 
Am,  all  diMppMr  bdnr*  ibe  OMqtteror  of  Typbon ; 
tfiTOcgh  him  nit  ore  revives,  and  Egypt  rcsurrcs  her 
fr.iiiJt) — Horus  was  ihc  deity  of  ApoUinupolia  Magna 
(EJfa*).  where  he  had  a  magnificent  temple.  The 
Qnaka  compared  him  to  their  Apollo.    He  la  thecon- 
faaforrfTyphon,  as  Apollo  ia  of  Python,  and  Cmbok 
CI  ihe  *fr].ient  Caliya.    {Creuter,  Symbolik,  vol.  2,  p. 
276.— CrMcer,  par  Gitigmautf  vol.  1,  p.  400.— Corn- 
put  ik»  mMilM  of  Jemsrd,  in  the  **  DeteripHm  it 
rE^^vptr—Antiq  "  vol.  1,  p.  26,  stqq.) 

HoCTitu,  a  Tillage  on  the  Padus,  or  Fo,  now  Ot- 
4«iM,iitb*vieiiiitv«rCniiM»i.  (T«dr..  ilm.,  S, 

tfofiTvs,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary  with  Lucil- 
lus  the  Mtinst  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Istrian  war, 
vhKh  look  place  576  A.U.C.,  or  B.C.  178.  Some 
fafinta  or  ihio  hovo  naebod  oar  Itiae.  Hoatius 
vnic  also  metrical  annals,  after  the  manner  of  En- 
niui  {Wachtrt,  de  Hoslio  poela,  ejusque  carm.  reli- 
fKBi,  Ccmmentatio,  p.  1-18.)  Some  make  him  to 
Im  ba«  tbo  Mm,  othera  the  grandfather,  of  the 
O^mUb  of  Proportioa.  (Contalt  Btmiekhu*. ,  ad  Pro- 
fcrt  .  ElriT  ,  3,  18,  8  ) 

HiTHjit,  oo«  of  the  barbanan  nations  that  invadod 
wt  llotMn  onpire.  T1>e  first  aneiont  •oUwr  who 
azkts  memtion  of  the  Iluns  is  Dionjaios  Pcrirgetcs. 
Thu  geographer,  who  wrote  probably  about  30  years 
Mm  ow  m,  iMmes  four  nations,  which*  in  tte  order 
im  narrative,  followed  from  north  to  aooth  along 
lleweatrm  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  viz.,  the  Sey> 
thariA  H  ins  {Ovii'ai).  the  Caspians,  and  the  .M- 
Kralosthenes,  cited  by  Strabo,  places  these 
I  Iho  OMM  order ;  btit,  in  i^aco  of  Htina,  he 

CribrtWMCMd  OviTiOl,  Huilii,  wno  were  prnhnSly 
dtsRoMde  tribe  farthest  to  the  west.    Ptolemy,  who 
bred  aboal  the  nniddle  of  the  third  century,  placed  the 
ihas  (Xoivoc)  between  tbr  lias  tarns  and  Roxolani, 
MRKqoestly  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Borysthenes 
The  .\:infnian  hisroriins  know  this  people  under  the 
deDoouaation  of  Hvmnk,  and  place  Ibem  to  the  north 
«f  C^nwa.  WlaiooB  the  Wolga  and  the  Don.  Honeo 
iher  call  the  defile  of  Ddbri  fi  thr  "  "Rampart  of  the 
Hons."    In  the  geogrannicai  work  fabcly  attributed 
t«  Mean  of  Cborex»e,  tiic  following  passage  occurs  : 
"Thi  Mnai|rorw  dwell  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea, 
«Wia  b  the Tmneh  of  Mount  Caucasus  that  contains 
thf  rampart  of  Tarpant  (D<  ri  i  rul)  and  a  wonderful 
tower  boiit  in  the  aea :  to  the  north  are  the  Huna 
within  the  city  of  Tttkotchn,  atid  othera  beddoa." 
Mo»e3  of  Chorcne  relates,  in  his  Armenian  history, 
the  mvn  wLch  Ttridalea  (ho  Great,  who  reigned  from 
VA  to  31t,  sostained  against  certain  northern  nations 
that  had  BHd*  as  irraption  into  Armenia.    This  prince 
Michod  and  daleatca  them,  slew  their  king,  and  ptir- 
aotd  thtm  into  the  country  of  the  Houtik  (Huns) 
ZoHiaa  states,  that,  according  to  some,  the  Emperor 
dru  was  bUo  (A.D.  M8>  In  ao  oxpcdttHNi  against 
the  Hons    From  all  that  has  been  s!atf  (1,  we  see 
eiettrty  tiiat  iku  people  were  already  known  before 
their  mrastoo  tA  Earope,  and  that,  when  Ammianus 
Marcellinua  ^)eaka  of  them  as  a  nation  "  little  known 
to  the  socieots,"  he  is  not  to  bo  considered  a$  mean- 
in?  that  there  wjj  nn  knowledge  of  them  prior  to  A  D. 
176.    "  Tb«y  Itva,"  remarka  the  aamo  writer,  "be- 
food  ibo  PdotlfMtit,  on  the  bordwvof  the  Tey  Sea. 
Tt*v  are  markfd  b%*  f  t'n  me  ferocitv  i  f  n  un:!  As 
som  as  a  cbtld  is  bom,  they  cut  deep  mcisions  into 
Ji  ahodta,  in  order  that  the  scars  thus  formed  may 
wwwt,at  a  later  period,  the  first  growth  of  the  beard 


having  any  beard,  and  they  arc  as  deformed  tis 
nuchs     They  arc  of  8qijat  figures^  and  hava  strong 
liuibs  and  largo  beada.   Their  figtiw  ia  •  mnarkabic 
one ;  they  are  bent  to  adcb  a  degree  that  one  would 
almost  fancy  them  to  be  brute  beasts  moving  on  two 
legs,  or  those  rudely  carved  piUaia  which  are  used  to 
aupport  bridgea,  ana  which  are  evt  into  aone  reaem* 
blance  los  human  form  "    Zosimns,  who  wrote  about 
a  century  after  the  Ural  inroad  of  the  Huna  into  Eu- 
rope, supposes  them  to  be  identical  with  the  royal 
S^thiana  of  HcrodoCua.  Joroandes  gives  a  fabulous 
aeeoimt  of  their  origin  from  some  sorceresseb  who 
had  united  themselves  with  the  impure  spirits  of  the 
desert.    He  describes  them  as  a  race  wnich  ahowed 
no  other  resemblance  to  the  boman  apeciea  than  what 
the  use  of  the  faculty  of  speech  afiforded.    The  por- 
trait of  these  barbarians  will  be  complete,  if  we  add 
to  It  the  description  given  by  Sidonius  Apoliinarji^ 
in  472  (2,  245,  teqa  ).    The  terror  which  tlicee  bar- 
barians occasioned,  contributed,  no  doubt,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  to  heighten  the  jiiciurc  which  tlic  jntient 
writers  just  mentioDed  have  fiiven  ua  of  their  personal 
deformity.   We  tnnat  also  take  into  consideration  Uie 
following  circumstatice :  The  various  hordes  of  bar- 
barians, such  aa  the  Lombards,  Gulhs,  Vandul!-,  and 
Others,  which  made  inroads  into  the  Roman  empire 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Hona,  were  of  the  Indo- 
Oermanic  race  ;  their  physiognomy,  therefore,  did  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  the  Euro[)tan  nations  already 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    On  u  sudden  ibo 
Hnna  preaented  themaeWee,  belonging  cicdrly  to  a 
different  race,  and  whose  figures  ara  persotjul  ap- 
pearance generally,  in  themaelves  far  from  piea&iiig, 
were  re  ndered  atill  mora  dii^iieeable  to  the  eye  by 
artificial  means.    The  sudden  presence  of  such  a 
race  could  not  but  produce  an  alarming  impression ; 
and  hence  the  writers  of  that  day  can   liard;y  tini 
expressions  strong  enough  to  depict,  amid  the  ter- 
ror by  which  they  were  aurreundea,  the  repulaive  de- 
formity of  this  new  swarm  of  conquerors ;  they  en- 
deavour to  improve,  the  one  upon  the  other,  in  placing 
before  their  readers  the  most  frightful  traits  of  aaraga 
portraiture. — As  regards  the  origin  of  the  Hunnic  race, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  great  uncertainty  has  for  a 
long  time  prevailed.    Some  have  seen  in  them  the 
progenitors  of  the  Mogul  and  Calmuc  Tartara  of  the 
preeent  day,  witfioat  mving  any  better  foundation  for 
this  opinion  than  vogue  descriptions  of  the  forms  of 
the  Huns.    These  writers  ought  lo  have  reflected  thai 
the  deaeriptfcms  in  question  would  apply  equally  well 
to  a  large  number  of  the  races  of  nortnem  Asia,  to  the 
Vogoules,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Toungouscs,  and  oth- 
ers.   Dc  Guignes.  on  the  other  hand,  tjaces  up  the 
Huna  to  a  nomadic  and  powerful  race  which  infested 
the  bordera  of  China,  and  who  are  called  by  the  Un- 
torians  of  this  country  Hioung  nou.    The  simple  in 
semblance  of  tumes  has  caused  this  theory  to  wear  a 
plausible  appearance,  but  Klaproth  fully  establishes  ita 
fallacy.    This  nTiter,  in  following  as  his  guides  (he 
Byzainino  historians,  makes  the  Huns  lo  have  been 
of  the  same  origin  with  the  Avares,  and  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  Oriental  Finns,  and  the  progenitors  of 
the  present  Vougoules.    (Klajtrotk,  TmImux  HUt/O' 
riquex  Jr  VAsie,  p  246  ) — The  history  of  the  Huna, 
in  its  more  important  features,  is  as  follows :  In  374 
they  quitted  their  settlements  on  the  Wolga  and  Palna 
Meotis,  under  the  conduct  of  their  monarch  Balamir, 
and  subjected  the  Akauircs,  who,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Priscus,  had  a  common  origin  with  them. 
Reunited  lo  thie  people,  they  attacked  the  Alani« 
caDei  'Nnaitw  from  their  dwelling  on  the  banka  of  the 
TanaiB  or  Dun     The  Alani,  being  conquered,  made 
common  cau^c  with  the  Huns,  and  in  376  the  united 
boidea  invaded  the  country  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Her- 
msnnricb,  the  king  of  thia  latter  people,  met  with  a 


Rwu  appearing.   They  reach  an  advanced  age  without  |  total  defeat,  and  tiled  himaelf  in  despair.    Hia  sur 
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staeoT  Yithimir  endeavoured  In  vain  to  make  hc?-d 
•gainst  the  victors;  be  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the 
(Strogotha  were  diapened.  The  Visigoths,  to  the 
nnrnlH  r  of  200,000  combatants,  retreated  before  thctii, 
and  obiaiucd  permissiuii  of  the  Emperor  Valens  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  retire  into  Thrace.  In  980 
Balamir  or  Balambcr  desolated  the  Roman  provinces 
■nd  destroyed  numerous  cities.  Their  farther  ravages, 
howtvcr,  were  bought  oflf  by  an  annual  tribute  until 
448,  v(hen,  under  AiUla  and  Bleda,  sous  of  Moimd- 
sonkb,  they  ravaged  Thraee  and  Illyiit,  ud  Theodo- 
91US  If.  was  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  into  Asia,  and 
to  conclude  from  that  coutitry  a  shameful  p<»ce  with 
the  invaders.  In  444  Atiila  became  sok  lllOBaKll» 
and  in  447  entered  at  the  head  of  an  immeDse  army 
into  the  counuies  subject  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
advanced  to  the  very  gdtus  of  Constantinople.  The 
armies  of  Theodoaiua  II.  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  a  fredi  tribute  alooe  saved  the  capital  of  the  Beat 
The  death  of  Tbeodosius,  which  liaj<pcncd  in  450,  ap- 
peared to  Allila  to  offer  a  new  oppailuuity  for  farther 
tnetiona ;  but  Marcian,  the  new  emperor,  reftiaed  tu 
naten  to  his  demands ;  and  Attila,  finding  menaces  in- 
effectual, began  to  seek  variou^i  pretexts  for  carrying 
the  war  into  the  West.  He  penetrated  into  Gaul  ana 
r»Taged  vahoosparta  of  the  country,  but  was  defeated 
ID  the  battle  of  Cln1ons>Btnr«Mame.  Notwithalanding, 
however,  this  overthrow,  he  soon  made  an  irruption 
into  Italy,  ravaged  Cisalpioe  Gaul,  took  Aquileia,  and 
pilUged  Milan  and  Pavia.  He  died  tla.s  ^anic  year 
(453),  on  the  night  of  his  nuft'.ials.  Tlie  power  of  the 
Huns  fell  with  Attda,  and  the  nation  was  boou  after 
difiper'^ed.  .'V  portion  of  them  settled  in  the  country 
which  from  them  waa  called  Huugaiy.  Some  autbon 
•tate,  that  the  race  of  the  ancient  Ham  were  all  eut 
off  in  the  long  war  waged  against  them  by  Charle- 
magne, and  that  the  country  was  afterward  peopled 
bf  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  whom  the  preaeot 
Hungarian'^  owe  their  origin.  But  other  and  more  ac- 
curate authors  make  the  Huiigari>iii^  of  thu  prcscul 
day  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Huns  mingled 
with  other  races.  The  personal  appeanace  the 
Hun*  does  not,  it  is  true,  iavonr  this  idea ;  but  the  Fiti> 
nic  tribe,  which  formed  the  "eriiie  of  llie  Hungarian 
nation,  becoming  intcriniugled  iii  tiie  course  of  time 
with  Turkish,  Slavonic,  and  Germanic  lacea,  may  bo 
aaid  to  have  almost  totally  clian/^'i  J  its  external  char- 
acteristics. The  language  of  the  prcsetit  Hungarians, 
too,  is  composed  of  Finnic,  Turkish,  SiavonlCy  and 
German  elements.  {tOeifrotht  I'abUtmx  HiUaHfiiett 
ftc.,  p.  847,  »eqq.) 

HyacinthT*,  a  festival,  celebrated  for  three  days  in 
the  summer,  of  each  year,  at  Amycls,  in  honour  of 
Apollo  and  his  unhappy  iavoorile  Hyseinthue.  (Vid. 
Hyacinthus.)  Miiller  give*  strontr  rct^cns  for  suppo- 
aing  that  the  Hyacinthia  wlto  ongmally  a  festival  of 
Ceres.    {Dorians,  vol.  1,  p.  373.) 

HvAciMTHUS,  a  beautiful  youth  of  .\mychB.  beloved 
by  Apollo.  He  was  playing  one  day  at  disens-tbrow* 
tn^  with  the  god,  when  the  latter  made  a  great  cast, 
and  Hyacinthus  running  too  eagerly  to  take  up  the 
discus,  it  rebounded  and  struck  him  in  the  face.  The 
god,  unabif'  to  save  his  life,  changed  him  into  the  flow- 
er which  wa^  liatned  from  him,  and  on  whose  petals 
Grecian  fancy  saw  traced  at,  ol,  the  notes  of  grief 
iOndt  Met.,  10, 162,  teqq.^ApoUoi.,  1. 3^  Z.—U.,  3, 
10,  8.— Hci,  1489,  «^.)— Other  Teratons  of 

the  legend  fdy  that  Zepliyrus  {ike  West  Wind),  cn- 
TBced  at  Hyacinthus*  having  preferred  Apoiio  to  him- 
self, blow  the  discus,  when  flung  by  Apollo,  against 
the  head  of  the  youth,  and  so  killed  h-m  (Endocia, 
iOd.—Nonniu,  10,  253,  gcq  —Id.,  29,  95,  —Lu- 
D.  D.,  H.—KeightUys  Mythology,  p.  120  ) 


HTiDsa,  accoidiqg  to  some,  the  dai^bters  of  Atlas 
Mid  abtera  of  Aie  Pleiades.  The  best  aeoounis.  how- 
ffif,  iiuk<^  th-^  t»  have  betK  the  ajmpbs  of  Dodona, 


unto  whom  Jupiter  confided  the  nurture  of  Bacchos. 
(Consult  Guigniaui,  vul.  3,  p.  68.)    Tbtutxydcs  gives 
[  their  names  as  Ambrosia,  Coronia,  Eudora,  Dione, 

'.F.suk,  and  Polyxo.  (/"irrr--y<f,  np  Srho!  .  11,  18. 
4S6.)  Heaiod,  on  the  otuer  luud,  calls  ihcm  i  lia^sui^ 
Coronia,  Cleoa,  Pb»o,  and  Eudora.  {Ap.  Schol.  ad 
Arat-t  Pktn.,  172.)  The  Hyados  wmu  aboui  wiib 
their  divine  charge,  commooicating  his  diseo'veffy  to 
mankind,  until,  being  chased  with  hmi  u  '.^  i  M^a  by 
Lycuigua,  Jupiter,  to  compassion,  raiaed  titein  u>  tiw 
skies  and  iransfonoed  them  . into  stass.  (PA«r«q4>t 

c.)  According  to  the  more  common  legend,  how- 
ever, the  Hyades,  having  bet  their  bruiUer  Hy4u«,  wbo 
waa  kiUad  bj  a  bear  or  lion,  or,  as  Timaua  saya,  by  an 
asp,  wefB  so  discooeolate  at  bia  death,  that  Utay  pMwd 
away  and  died ;  and  after  death  they  were  changed  hitD 
stars,  {fjy^'in.,  fah  ,  192. — Munrkcr,  ad  kic.) — The 
atara  called  Uyadea  C^udcf)  derived  ibea  name  from 
^**lo  nuJke  wei;"  **  to  nun,**  because  their  eettiog.  ai 
both  the  evening  and  morning  twilight,  waa  for  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  a  sure  presage  of  wet  and  stormj 
weatiier,  ttieso  two  periods  falling  rc'»pecuvely  ia  tkp 
latter  half  of  April  and  November.  {ideUr,  Surmn^ 
men,  p.  139.)  On  this  basis,  therefore,  both  the  above 
legends  rcspoctmg  the  Hyades  were  ertcicd  by  the  |k>- 
cts.  In  the  case  of  the  nymphs  of  Dodona,  the  Hy* 
ades  become  the  t  >  pc  of  me  humid  prineif>le,  the  um^ 
turer  of  vegetation  ;  while  in  the  later  fable,  the  raiu- 
drops  that  accompany  the  selling  of  the  IIyade«are  ciw 
tears  of  the  dying  daughters  of  Alias.  Hence  Uoncok 
with  a  double  allusion  to  both  fable  and  physical  phe- 
uomeiia,  callii  the  slais  lu  question  "  Iristes  //yoAas." 
(Od.,  1,  3,  14.) — The  Roman  writer^  sometimes  call 
these  stars  by  the  name  of  StteuUtt  "  little  ewioe,** 
for  which  singularly  inelegant  epkbet  Pliny  assigns  ae 
singular  a  derivation.  .According  to  this  writer,  the 
Komaii  farmoie  mistook  the  eiymology  of  the  Gredt 
name  Hyadcs,  and  deduced  it,  not  from  vets',  **to 
rain,''  but  from  if,  gen.  lof,  "  a  sow."  {PUn.,  18,  26.) 
The  rt;at>ou  far  ihin  amutun^  dtrivation  af^ieara  to  havt 
been,  because  the  continud  rains  at  tho  seltiog  of  the 
Uysdes  made  the  toads  ao  mirjr.  that  tbeae  atan 
aeenod  to  deliaht  in  dirt  like  swine !  laidoma  derieea 
the  terra  SucuuB  from  jjj  !  >  ,  m  tho  sense  of  "  moist- 
ure" or  "wet"  C'a  succo  el  piuttu." — isa^,  Ong^ 
3,  70),  an  etymology  which  has  foaad  Ua  way  inie 
many  modern  works.  Some  grammanans,  again, 
souf^ht  to  dfciivo  the  iiamc  Hyadea  from  the  Greek  T 
(up$ilon),  in  consequence  of  the  resemblance  which 
tho  cluster  of  stars  bears  to  thai  kuer.  (SoidL  ad 
n.,  I.  c.) — The  Hyades,  in  the  celestisl  sphere,  are  at 
llic  head  of  the  Bull  {Jknl  ruv  f^'ivsp6i'0v)  Tue  num- 
ber of  the  stars  composing  the  constellation  are  vari« 
oualy  given.  Thalcs  eompreliended  under  this  nam* 
only  the  two  stars  a  and  t ;  Euripides,  in  hl.^  ]*hu*hnn, 
made  the  number  to  be  three ;  Achitsus  gave  io  ..- , 
HcBtod  6v« ;  and  Phcrecydes,  who  must  have  i:  i  i- 
ded  the  horns  of  the  Bull,  numbered  seven.  {iickoL 
ad  Aral.,  I.  c  )  The  scholiast  on  the  Iliad,  however, 
fjives  only  the  namcsi  of  six  Hyades,  when  quoiing 
from  the  same  I'herecyiies,  the  name  of  ooe  Mvii^ 
probably  been  dropped  by  him;  for  the  Atlaatidat 
wore  commonly  rccitoned  ai*  amounrin^  to  fourteen, 
nainely,  seven  Pleiades  and  seven  iiyades. — Tlie 
names  of  the  Hyedett  >■  fives  by  HyginM,  are  evi* 
dently  in  ^-n<'  degree  corrupted,  and  in  emending  tbo 
text  wt'  j  to  employ  the  scboha  on  Homer  {II^ 
18,  186),  pspccidlly  liio-^e  from  the  Venetian  MS.,  to- 
gether w  ith  the  remarka  of  Valckenaer  («i  Amm^m^^ 
p.  S07.  seqq.—BtUimamt,  Bmvk.  attUder^  p.  Sit.) 

Hvamheia,  one  of  the  two  lofty  rocks  which  rose 
perpcndtculariy  froiu  behind  Delphi,  and  ub'ameil  for 
Parnassus  the  epithet  of  diKopu^^r,  or  the  iw<>  headed* 
{Eurip.,  Ph(tn.,  Vii.  —  HcTodot.,  8,  39.)  Th..  other 
was  called  Na.up]eia.  It  waa  from  these  eievsied 
«niga  that  eu^te  and  aawila^ona 
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ftiriti  by  dH  DelphiaiM.  and  m  thia  minner  the  xin- 
foftunaie  ^Esop  was  barbarously  murdortd.  (Phil  , 
dt  Stf,  Nkm.  FuhL— XhMt.  £ic.,  16»  623.— Croflwr  * 

HtjupOlis,  1  town  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
FhocJi^  ii'iii  oae  ol  the  (no»t  tnciirit  places  lu  lhat  ler- 
OMJ.  It  «ra«  said  to  have  been  ToundW  bj  the  Uy- 
■ifs,  me  •/  tbe  earliest  tribes  of  Graece.  {Strabo, 
OS )  Eirodotas  places  Hyampolit  near  a  de^e  lead- 
ing low^t  Tbermopyle,  where,  as  hv  ni  ori?,  the 
Phi  ;iaM  faincd  a  fictorj  over  tlM  TbMaaliaiM,  wbo 
MaraMdMirtMTitoiy.  (JTM.  8.  tM.)  He  in. 

fenumtl^'A^«Tn  that  it  was  afterward  taken  and  dc- 
Meyii  b|  the  i^eniaoa.  {Herodot.,  8,  33.)  Diodo- 
m  tarn,  thit  the  B—Hwie  defeated  the  Phocians  on 
oee  acciaiaa  near  Hjampolia,  and  Xeaopboo  afTirms 
that  its  citadel  was  taken  by  Jaaoo  of  Fhene.  (Diod. 
S.c  .a.  i  )  The  wboU'  tou II  wae  afterward  destroyed 
br  fbilip  and  the  Aatpbiciyont.  (Foiueii.,  10, 37.) 
M  Vmtf  (4, 7)  and  Ptolemy  (p.  87)  enoMOoaiy  ae* 
cribe  this  ancient  city  to  Borotia.  The  ruins  of  Ily- 
topolis  may  be  »•  cu  near  the  village  of  Bogdana, 
opoD  a  little  ezniueiicL'  at  the  Junction  of  three  valloya. 
iGtlTt  hin  ,  p.  m.— Croowr'*  Ahc.  Grue$,  toL  3, 

HvAi^TBs,  the  name  of  an  ancient  people  of  Bo  olia, 
vba  wccaeded  the  £ctene«  ui  the  y^Mesaion  of  that 
caoalry  vriwo  the  latter  were  eneiminated  by  a  plague. 
iSlraho,  401. — Pausan.,  9,  5.)  Ovid  applies  thcepi- 
iu-i  HmmIuu  to  Actcoii,  as  equivalent  to  Baolus. 
(Ma.,  3. 147.) 

HTAS-na,  an  ancient  naiM  of  Boaotia,  firom  the  Hy- 
isKs.   (Vid.  Hyantea.) 

Hti!(.  the  son  of  Atlas,  and  brother  of  the  Ailsnti- 
iM>  Ue  tma  extmnelv  food  of  bootiog,  and  lost  hie 
ifeia  as  aoeDODter  with  •  bear  or  lioa,  oTt  aa  TioMNO 
rehtn,  from  the  bito  of  an  asp.  (ii|f«ll.,/llft.i  19S. — 
MvKk  ,  4d  iac  —Vid.  Hyadea.) 

Htila,  I.  the  Mine  of  three  tewoa  in  SkOj ;  Hybla 
Mtjvr,  Miitor,  and  Parte  Tbe  first  was  situate  near ' 
ths  south  of  Mount  JBtna,  on  a  bill  of  the  &amo  name 
sith  the  city;  ncor  it  ran  tbe  river  Simsthus.  This 
eaa  the  Hybia  so  fuDOua  ia  antiqoitj  for  ita  honey  and 
baer  (Siefk.  Byx  ,  t.  v.— Amaes.,  5.  S3.)— II.  Tbe 
Hcot.d  ulice  was  called  also  Ilenra  ;  it  was  situate  in 
^  soaLLetn  part  of  Sicily,  and  i»  placed  in  liic  itinerary 
•f  AntORiiu  on  the  route  from  Agrigentum  to  Syra- 
coi*.  On  DWnville's  map  it  is  north  of  Camarioa. 
Tha  i»  tarn  CtJa'a  drone.  ^Ltc,  24,  30. — Supk. 
Bfz..  I.  e.)— III.  Trie  laDt  place  was  a  roaritime  one 
m  the  mmmm  eoaat  of  Stciljr,  above  Sjriaeuae.  It 
•as  ■he  daaoainated  Gabotn,  bat  mora  fraqoently 
M^ari,  whence  the  gulf  to  the  south  of  it  was  called 
U^rcoaw  Sinus.    (Htn  .  3,  %.—Dtod,.  Su.,  4.  80.) 

HTftAsras,  a  river  of  India^  and  one  of  the  tribat** 
rics  of  the  Indus.  D'Anvillo  makes  it  to  be  the  mod- 
em Skatttrtm;  Mannert  is  in  favour  of  the  Behut.  The 
true  modem  name,  however,  ia  the  IttiM  er/Ayfum. 
Aa  lifarda  the  vanaty  of  aH>allatioaa  givoB  to  this 
atieaa  in  bath  aacient  and  modem  wntera  (no  less 
than  twrhe  in  number),  consult  Vmctnl,  Voyage  of 
Ncarck*M,  p.  91,  stq.—AwdaU  Commtrce,  vol  1,  p. 
•I. 

HrORA.  a  c<l(brjted  monster,  which  infested  the 
Lemean  au.titx  ttA  its  vicinity.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Hercules  io  his  tccmd  labour.  {Vii.  HeiMdeoi,  where 
•  ial  acoooot  ia  givae.) 

RrDBidna,  a  trthotary  to  tbe  Indat.  now  the  Ra- 
te .Strafio  .ittd  Quiniu*  Curiius  call  it  the  Hyarotes, 
«kiilc  PiolciDy  styles  it  the  Rhoadia.  The  Sanscrit 
MM  ia  Inmutli  (Cooeell  Vhiuia,  VofOft  of  Ne- 
■dw.  p  98  — Aniitnt  Commrrce.  vol  1,  p.  98  ) 

BvaaoPBoaiA,  a  festival  observed  at  Athens,  so  call- 
ed ea«Tee^S|^e&r  Uu{pt/rom  citrrytn^lMUer.  ItWl> 
calakMad  io  commemeration  of  those  who  perished 
fa  tie  driege.  (Pint.,  Vit  SyU  —And.. «.  v.—TKeo' 
4N 


potnp.,  c.p.  Saa.  mi  Ariat.,  Adttm.,  1U75.)  There 
was  also  another  fi  ^Us-.\\  of  tl.(  same  name,  which  ia 
aaul  to  have  originated  m  the  islaitd  of  iilgina,  when 
the  AiipManta  landed  thai*  for  water.  A  friendly 
contest  took  place  between  the  crews  of  the  diflcrent 
vessels,  as  to  who  should  display  the  most  apeed  in 
carrying  water  to  tbe  ships.  {ApoUod.^  1,  9,  26. — 
ApoU.  Rk.,  4,  1766.— ifNJ^rr,  MgiiuHca,  p.  24.  n.  v.) 

HypRONTOH  and  Htmos  (TdpoCf,  gen.  'X6povv 
To^),  I.  a  port  and  city  of  Calabria,  5U  miles  south  of 
Brundiatiun.  It  waa  a  place  of  some  octe  m  ear^  ae 
the  line  of  Seylax,  vriw  nagnee  it  in  hia  Per^e 
(p.  5).  It  was  deemed  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to 
Greece,  the  distance  being  only  5U  milcf,  and  tts 
paaaage  might  be  ciftcted  in  five  hours.  (Cie.,  Bf. 
ed  AU.*  1A»  31.)  This  circumstance  led  Pyrrhus.  aa 
it  ia  «aid,  to  form  the  project  of  uniting  the  two  coasts 
by  a  bridf'c  thrown  across  from  Hydrunturn  to  Apol- 
looia.  (PliH.^  3,  11.)  In  Strabo'a  time,  Uydniutam 
erna  only  a  aoiall  town,  Iboagh  He  heibow  «m  idll 
frequented.  (Sirabo,  281.)  Stephanas  ByantUMB 
records  a  tradition,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
Hydrunturn  was  founded  by  some  Cretans.  The 
modem  name  is  Otraiuo.  (Cramer's  Ave.  holy,  vol. 
2,  p.  309.) — II.  A  small  river  mnning  close  to  Hy- 
drunturn.   It  is  now  the  Idro.    {Lucan,  5,  374  ) 

Hvoua,  the  goddeae  of  health,  daughter  of  i£scu- 
lapina,  held  in  great  venenlion  among  the  aneieMe. 
She  was  commonly  worshipped  in  the  same  temple 
with  i£acolapiio8.  Her  statue,  moreover,  was  often 
placed  by  the  eide  ef  that  of  Apollo,  who  then  derived 
from  her  a  surname.  So  also,  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  her  statue  stood  near  that  of  Minerva,  who 
was  hence  called  Minerva-Hygeia.  (Fatuan  ,  1,  38.^ 
— Uf  gota  waa  nauaUjr  renreeented  holdiog  a  cup  ia  one 
hand,  and  a  eerfient  in  tbe  ether,  wUeb  twlnee  lonnd 
her  arm  and  drinks  from  the  cup.  The  lontr  robo  in 
which  she  la  atiir&d,  as  well  aa  the  serpent  which  she 
holde,  avAeiently  diatingnuh  her  from  Hebe,  who  it 
also  represented  holding  n  COp.  (KettflMT,  WSritri. 
iir  Mylhol.,  p.  S99.) 

HTolNOaCAiDs  JuLiDs  (written  also  Higinua^  Hy* 
Mmu,  Yginne,  or  Iginna),  a  celebnted  grammarian. 
He  ie  mentiooed  fay  8«M0ima  ae  a  native  of  Spain, 
though  some  have  supposed  him  an  Atczandrean,  and 
to  have  been  brought  to  Rome  after  the  capture  ol 
that  city  by  CoBaar.  Hyginus  was  a  freedman  ef  An* 
gustus  Csisar's,  aivd  was  placed  by  that  emperor  over 
the  library  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  He  also  gave  in*  \ 
struction  to  numerous  pupils.  Hyginus  was  inti* 
mately  nii|M>iBte<  with  Ovid  and  other  literary  char- 
aetem  of  the  day,  and  waa  aaid  to  be  the  imitator  nl 

Cornelius  Alexander,  a  Greek  pramniarian.  SoM 
aopuaae  him  to  have  been  the  faithless  friend  of  whom 
(Md  compteioa  hi  hie  Ibie.  His  worka,  which  were 
numerous,  arc  frequently  quoted  by  the  ancients  with 
great  respect.  The  principal  ones  appear  to  have 
been  :  I.  De  Urbihus  Italiris:  2.  De  TVtf^is  Fam- 
dii* :  a.  De  Clarit  Viru  t  4.  De  PngmUUikut  Deo- 
rum :  5.  De  DHt  PenmlUmt  r  0.  A  Commmtary  on 
Virpil  :  7.  A  Treatise  on  Agriculture. — Thf»e  works 
are  all  loat.  Thoae  wliich  are  extant,  and  are  ascribed 
to  HygiMM,  wetn  pvobnbiy  written  by  another  indivi4> 
ual  of  the  same  name.  The>te  are  :  I  Fabuhrum 
Liber,  a  collection  of  277  fables,  taken  for  the  moat 
part  from  Grecian  sources,  snd  embracing  all  tbe  meet 
imporuct  lefpnids  of  eniiwiity.  It  b  written  in  • 
very  inferiw  style,  bat  ia  emi  of  greet  tmpoitonen  fbi 
the  niytholopist  2  Vocticbn  Aitrorcmicdn.  Thia, 
like  the  prevtoua  work,  ia  in  prose,  and  consists  of  fool 
booke,  beinf  peitly  eeHnnomical  and  mathemalicd, 
partly  mythological  and  philosophical  in  its  character, 
since  it  gives  the  origin  of  the  Catastensins  according 
lu  I  lie  legends  of  Uie  poets.  The  proem  of  the  woiK 
>  IS  addressed  to  a  certain  Qointus  Pabius,  in  whom 
I  aiime,  without  any  aufficien*  reaaon  whatsoever,  pen 
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Mid  to  iecogni«e  Q.  Fsbios  Quintiiianua.   Tbttworic  f 
also  is  writtPi)  in  a  rsreless  and  inferior  manner,  and 
yet  is  very  im(>oiUiU  for  obtaiaing  a  knowledgti  of  au-  , 
cient  astronomy,  and  for  a  comet  underaumling  of 
Ibe  peata.   The  principal  aooKe,  wbancc  Um  wnt«r 
obiiined  bia  mafariala,  waa,  accwding  to  Salmaaiu* 
(dr  Anrt  Climuct ,  j)  594),  the  Greek  Sphaera  (I«;i«r/>a) 
oflSigidius  ;  but,  accordtng  to  Scaliger  {Jo*.  Seal,  ad 
MiUtu  ,  1,  p.88.— £l.,«rfiiiu«&.,p.  I0),bedfewlhero 
from  Eralostticnes and  olhcr-^  —  An  examination  of  ihc 
Btylu  and  character  of  these  two  vvurks  will  leave  no  | 
doubt  on  our  mind  that  the  author  of  them  was  not  the 
celabcated  grammarian  of  the  Aogustan  age  ;  but  that 
theaa  were  written  at  a  later  period.    Many  regard  the 
Fiibic*  as  a  sdortion  niatie  from  several  earlier  works, 

a  gramioarian  of  a  later  day,  probably  Aviaaus,  whose 
name  Berth  tbooght  he  ha«  dSaeoverad  in  one  of  the 
MSS.  (  Rarth,  Aihfrs  .  10,  IS.— W.,  10,  80  )  Schef- 
ler  places  the  wntcr,  about  whose  name,  Hyginus, 
tbera  cannot  well  be  any  doubt,  in  the  age  of  the  An- 
toninos.  ( De  Hygini  Script,  fahul.  cUaU  atqw  sty- 
lo.) Muncker  thinks  that  many  parts  are  taken  from 
the  curliLT  Hyginus,  and  lint  the  rest  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  ioferioc  writer.  {Munck.^  Prat/,  ad  Hy- 
^n.,  tttt,  Mff.)  N.  Hefawiac  makea  the  compiwr 
of  the  work  to  have  lived  under  Theodo^ius  the  yonnij- 
er;  and  Van  Staveren  regards  the  collection  as  hav- 
ing been  made  at  a  lale  period,  with  the  name  of  an 
ancient  grammarian  prefixed  to  it.  {Praf.  ad  Av£t. 
MtttkofTT.,  tub  Jtn.)  Niebuhr,  finally,  thmks  that  a 
ijiyilioloeiLai  fragment  found  by  him  {Frai^wrnium  dr 
rebut  Thtbamt  mythekgieu)  formed  part  of  tbe  work  i 
oat  of  wMeh,  by  the  aid  of  mtnenMM  additioiM.  the  I 
two  iiroiinctions  that  novT  goby  the  name  of  Hyginus 
appear  to  have  originated.  (Cic.,  Orat.  pro  Rabir., 
dec.,  Fragm.,  p.  105,  Mff.,  Jlom.,  1830,  8vo  )  The 
beat  editions  of  ITyginus  are  :  that  of  Mnni:k«;r,  Amst  , 
1681,  2  vols.  Svo,  and  that  of  Van  Staveron,  Lugd. 
Bat  ,  et  Anut.,  1743,  410.  (JBUb>,  OfecA.  fym.  LiL, 
VoL  1,  p.  712,  M$qq.) 

HvLACToa,  one  of  Acl«on*a  doga,  named  fnta  hia 

barkinjf  (i'?.a\rui,  "  to  hark"). 

HvLAS,  I.  a  son  of  'i'beodamaa,  kinff  of  Mysia,  and 
of  Mcnodice,  who  accompanied  Heieiuee  in  Uie  Argo. 
On  the  coast  of  .My.sia  llie  Argonauts  stopped  to  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  watur,  and  Hylas  hjivmg  gone  for 
aome,  was  seized  and  kept  by  the  nymphs  of  the 
atream  into  whieh  be  dipped  bia  urn.  Heicalea  went 
in  queat  of  bim,  and  m  the  midal  of  hie  unavailing 
search  wiis  left  brliinJ  by  tli'j  Aryjo.  (Apf'Umf  .  1 , 
l\i.—ApoU.  Hk.,  1,  1207,  *eq.~Munck.,  ad  Anton. 
Li^.,M.'— AMfS,  ad  Heltanie./ragm.,  p.  1 11.)— It  wii5t 
an  ancirnt  custom  of  the  Biihynians  to  lament  in  the 
burning  days  of  midsummer,  and  call  out  of  the  well, 
into  which  they  fabicd  he  had  fallen,  a  god  named 
Hybe.  The  Maryandioians  lamented  and  sought  Bor- 
moe,  and  the  Pbrjrgiana  Lityorsos,  with  dirges,  m  a 
similar  manner.  This  usage  of  the  Buliynians  waa 
adopted  into  tlieir  mythology  by  ibe  Greek  inbabitaota 
of  Cioa,  near  which  the  aeene  of  the  fable  waa  laid, 
and  it  was  connected  in  the  manner  just  narrated  with 
llio  Argoimiitic  expeditions,  and  ihu  hi&tury  of  licrcu- 
les.    (Mullcr,  Orckom.,  p.  293. — Id.,  Doria7u,vo\.  1, 

a67, 467.}— H.  A  river  of  Bithyaia,  flowing  into 
the  Sinoa  Cianus,  near  the  town  of  Cittt.  and  to  the 
soui!iwi  \t  of  ihc  lake  .\scaniua  and  the  city  ofXicn'a 
The  inhabitants  of  Cius  celebrated  yearly  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Hylaa,  who  waa  eairied  olr  bythe  nymphs,  as 
is  above  mentioned,  in  the  neifrhbourhood  of  this  nvcr. 
The  river  was  named  ^ft^r  him.  At  this  cilcbration  K 
w.i  ^  I  lal  to  call  with  loud  cries  upon  Hylas.  (Phn., 
6,  32.)    ConaHll  remarks  under  the  article  Hylas,  I. 

HvLLDS.  I.  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira,  who, 
after  his  fsthor'a  death,  married  fole,     According  to 
the  common  legend,  he  was  persecuted,  as  hia  ftObor 
hid  been,  by  KuayMhto^  nad  obliged  to  fly  Ami  tkn 
MO  ' 


Poloponneeiia.  The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  rccepiivt 
to  HvtlDR  and  tbe  rest  of  the  Heraclidar,  and  raaicbed 
against  Euryalhens.  Hyllus  obuined  a  Tjctory  otb 
his  enemies,  killed  with  his  own  haiid  Lury  stheu?,  and 
aent  hia  heed  to  Alcmena,  bia  grandrootber.  Soaia 
time  after  he  attempted  to  leeover  tbe  P^»peiuieadB 
wi:b  tlie  other  Heracfida'.  bnt  was  killed  in  single  com- 
bat by  tkhemns.  king  of  .Arcadia.  {Vid.  Hereclide, 
Hercules.— i/ero(/o<.,  7,  204.  fcr.—Ond,  MeL,  9,  tfi. 
— 11.  .\  river  of  Lvdia,  which  falls  into  the  HermTi*.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//,,  20,  392).  Strabo  4»uic» 
that  it  was  named  in  his  time  the  Phrygius.  Phny, 
however,  distinguishes  between  the  Hylloa  nnd  tn 
Phryx  or  Phrygius  (6,  S9) ;  and,  if  be  fa  correet,  it  rt 
probable  that,  m  his  opinion,  the  Hyllos  was  the  iwm 
of  i'byatira;  but  tbe  I^rygiiia,  the  laiger  branch, 
which  comee  from  Ae  oortheeat,  nad  riaee  in  tbe  hflh 
of  the  ancient  Phrygia  Epicldne.  {Crmmet'M  Jm 
MtROr,  vol.  1,  p.  428.) 

Hymbnaus  and  Hymrn,  the  god  of  marriage,  wu 
said  to  be  the  offiipring  of  tlie  muse  Urania,  but  the 
name  of  hie  aire  waa  unknown.  (Cttufbu,  61,  3  — 
Nonnuy,  33,  fi7.)  Those  who  take  a  less  sublimt 
view  of  the  sanctity  of  raamage,  give  htm  Bacchus 
and  VenoB  for  pareola.  (Smmw,  md  ASm.^  4,  IST.) 
He  was  invoked  at  marriage  festival!i.  (Eurip  ,  Tro- 
ad.,  310 — Catull .  1.  e.)  By  the  Latin  pot;u  be  it 
presented  to  us  arrayed  in  a  yellow  robe,  nis  temples 
wreathed  with  tbe  fragrant  plant  amaracus,  bis  locks 
dropping  perfume,  and  tlie  nuptial  torch  in  bis  hand. 
{CtuJl .  /  e.— Ovid; Her., SO,  167,  Mfg — U.,  MiL, 
10, 1,  seq.) 

HraBTToe,  a  moontam  of  Attfee,  noatheaat  «f 

.^thciT*,  and  celebrated  for  its  eiccellent  honey.  Ac- 
cording to  Hobhouse,  Hymettua  approaches  to  within 
three  miles  of  Athens,  and  ia  divided  lote  two  imfee, 
t!ic  first  running  from  east-northeasit  to  •oothwp«t, 
and  liie  second  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  tne  hnt, 
and  having  a  direction  from  west-northwest  to  ratt* 
southeaaL  One  of  tbeae  eammita  was  named  Hy- 
mettua, the  other  Anydroa,  or  the  dry  Hvmettm. 
{Throphr  ,  de  Ft .  p.  419,  Heinx  )    The  fir-:  N 

now  called  Trelo  Voum,  the  second  Lambra  Vmnt. 
The  modern  name  of  Hymettus  {Trelo  Vovmt)  meins 
"llieMad  Mountain.'"  Tliis  singular  appellation  is  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  circun)»lance  of  tla  having  been 
translated  from  the  Italian  Monte  Matto,  which  >s  no> 
thing  elae  tbaa  an  oameaning  eormption  of  Mooa  Hy* 
mettoa.    Tbe  aame  writer  atalea,  that  Hynettoe  » 

neither  a  lui^li  rmr  a  yjicturesqiie  mountain,  E'u;  a  flit 
ridge  of  bare  rocks.  The  sides  about  half  way  up  art 
covered  with  brown  shmba  and  heath,  wboae  flowefa 
scf  nt  the  air  with  delicious  perfume.  The  honev  of 
Hyiucttux  IS  suW  held  in  high  repute  at  Athens,  being 
distingui!<hod  by  a  auperior  flavour  and  a  peeoliarM^ 
matic  odoar,  which  jdanta  in  thie  victttity  aim  poneet. 
(//oft^ioKW**  Jbwnr«y,  vol.  I.  p.  890.)  Herodotus  af- 
firms that  tbe  Pelasiji,  who,  in  the  course  «i(  their 
wanderings,  had  settled  in  Attica,  occupied  a  district 
ailualed  vndar  Meant  Hymettoa :  from  Oiia,  bowetar. 
they  were  expelled  in  consequence,  as  Hccatapus  af- 
firmed, of  the  jealousy  enterUincd  by  the  A  tberrtana 
of  the  superior  skill  exhibited  by  these  slrangera  itt 
the  culture  of  land  (6,  137).  Some  ruins,  iodtcattve 
of  the  aite  of  an  ancient  town  near  the  monastery  ol 
S}/nnnt,  at  the  foot  of  Trrlo  Vou'ii,  have  been  thongbt 
to  correspond  with  this  old  scttlomem  of  tlie  PidaMi, 
apparently  celled  LtiieaiL  (SfrvAo,  p.  440. — Odrt 
liuirrary,  p.  94  —  Krute,  HettoM,  vol.  I,  p,  S04. 
Cramer' t  Anc.  Grerce,  vol.  2,  p.  391.) 

HypIms,  I.  a  river  of  European  Scythia.  nowadlei 
Bog,  which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes,  after  a  (south- 
east course  of  about  400  miles,  and  with  it  into  the 
Ijixine.  (Heroii..  4,.'i2  )— II.  .\  river  of  Asia,  rising 
in  Mount  Caucaaus,  and  falbog  into  tbo  Fains  hLm^ 
til.  (mTudmoa.) 
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HtPlTA*  the  principal  town  of  ihe  ^-Lniancs,  in 
Thawtly.  M  tk»  vmr  Sp«rchiu8.  Livy  mentioM  it 
M  b<*iy  io  tb»  [wwMioo  of  the  ^IoImds,  and  as  a 
|iIm»  wbere  fiwir  imIwimI  coatieil  «u  frequently 
coavmed  (36,  14)  Its  women  were  celebrated  fur 
tkm^ia  augic.  (il^.,  1,  p.  104.— T^- 
f^.,  Mkl  FlmU.,  9,  S.)  Hypita  was  still  a  city  of 
note  iff  ihe  time  of  Hierocles  (p.  Bt2i  Ti^  ruins 
a:r  to  he  sccu  un  ihe  site  caUed  CtutliUzu,  i.c^r  the 
Bodeni  Fttrofick,  whieb  wppeMlrtt  probably  the 
Ncc  I'atRp  of  the  Byxantine  hMtoriana.  iNicephortu 
Grtfot.,  4,  p.  67. — Cranur^s  AncieiU  Greece,  toI.  1, 
P  447.) 

UttatIa,  a  female  mathematiciaa  of  Alexandres, 
teghler  ciT  Theon,  and  ftiil  more  celebratni  than  her 
lalber.    She  ".a«!  horn  about  the  er-d  of  :he  fourth  ceii- 
turr.   £jMk>wed  wiih  a  rare  peneirdiion  of  uuud,  iibe 
joiaed  to  thb  ao  grMft  t  deglte  of  ardour  in  the  path 
of  self- instruction,  as  to  consecrate  to  study  her  entire 
days  and  a  large  portion  of  the  night.    Sfie  applied 
b*r>f  if  1,1  particular  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  whose 
stntimenta  abe  prefened  to  those  of  Attstotle.  Fol- 
bwiuf  iK»  exupplo  nf  the**  greet  hmb,  ehe  rwolved 
to  add  to  her  information  by  travelling;  and,  having 
leacbcd  At  bens,  attended  there  the  lectures  of  the 
■felaat  iiilrticters.    On  ber  retura  to  her  native  city, 
she  was  invited  bv  the  magiatntes  to  give  leaaons  in 
phtlosopihy,  and  Alexandrea  beheld  a  female  succeed 
to  that  long  line  of  illustrious  teacherei  which  had  reii- 
ila  achool  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
8h*  tsaa  tn  ESeleetie;  bat  the  exaet  leieneea 
iurnncd  the  basis  of  all  her  instructions,  and  she  ap- 
piied  laeiz  demooatratious  to  the  principles  of  the 
■pocuiaiiTc  aeteneaa.   Hence  she  was  tbi:  tir.'^i  who 
iatioduced  a  ngorous  method  into  the  teaching  of  phi- 
losophy.   She  numbered  among  ber  disciples  many 
celebrated   men,  among  others  Synesius,  afterward 
biibap  «!  Piotomaia,  who  praaerred  during  bia  whole 
Ha  th»  moat  ffieodlf  feeiiags  towards  her,  ftkhough 
•be  constantly  refused  to  become  i  roi  vert  to  Chns- 
ti&niiy.    Hypatia  united  to  the  endow  inents  of  mmd 
irany'of  dMMlmiions  and  all  the  virtttea  of  her  sex. 
Het  dress  was  remsrkable  for  its  extreme  (simplicity  ; 
her  coftduet  was  always  above  suspicion ;  and  aht 
knew  well  bow  to  restram  within  tho  bounds  of  re- 
ef her  aodiUKs  who  felt  the  inflaeneo  of 
benne.   All  Me*  of  tnaniago  waa  eon* 
st»n:iv  Tf;fctt4  by  her  as  threatening  to  interfere  %vitli 
ber  dcTocwn  to  her  favourite  studies.    Merit  so  rare, 
ml  ^iWoe  of  eo  Ugb  m  odor,  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite jealoosy.    Ore•l^^<.  povemor  of  Alexandrea,  ad- 
mired the  talents  of  HypaUi,  aiui  frequenlly  bud  ic- 
coarse  to  ber  for  advice.    Ho  was  desirous  of  repress- 
ing tba  loo  ardent  zeal  of  St.  Cyrill,  wba  saw  in 
palia  0M«ff  Ihe  principal  feupporls  of  paganltm.  Tne 
fj«rti5aTis  of  the  bishop,  on  their  side,  beheld  in  the 
measures  of  the  governor  the  result  of  the  counsels  ot 
Hypatia ;  ibe  most  seditious  of  their  number,  having 
•ft  their  bead  an  ecclesiastic  named  Peter,  seized  upon 
Hypatta  as  sbe  was  proceeding  lu  her  school,  forced 
ber  to  dficcnd  from  ncr  chariot,  and  dragged  her  into 
a  aeigbbotmag  church,  where,  atripped  of  her  veau 
mmttt  thm  w»  patio  death  by  her  ImWal  foee.  Her 
body  'hen  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  pal|)iluting 

members  were  draped  through  the  HtretU  and  tiiially 
eoRSJgned  to  the  flames.  This  deplorable  event  look 
place  in  the  month  of  March,  .\.D.  <llo. — Tiic  "  orks 
•f  Hypotia  were  lost  iq  the  burning  of  ibti  Alexantlrtun 
bteary.  In  the  nomber  of  these  were,  a  Commentary 
•B  DMpbMtoa,  an  AeUonomical  Canoo,  and  a  Com- 
MCiiaiy  OB  the  Goniea  of  ApollonitiB  of  Pe^.  The 
wv  namee  of  her  other  productions  are'lost.  The 
laues  MiUtthed  by  Lupus,  in  his  CoUut.  For.  Eput., 
m  wmmilj  eappoaitiiiooa,  aince  it  coataim  aMnition  of 
the  coodeniTTiti  of  Nestoriof.  which  wns  posterior 
to  ibe  ifealb  ot  liypeiim.    In  the  works  of  Syoeatus, 


published  by  Petaviiis  (1633,  fol),  are  found  seven  of 
the  letters  written  by  that  prelate  to  Hypatia  ;  but  we 
have  to  regret  the  loea  of  ber  anawora,  which  wooU 
have  tbrowD  modk  light  on  the  aobjoet  matter  of  tho 

epistles  in  question.  The  Greek  Anthology  contains 
an  epigram  in  praise  of  Hypatia,  attributed  to  Paulas 
Silentianua  For  farther  information  relative  to  this 
celebrated  female,  cot  su!*  Mr nr'.ijc,  Hisl  Mulitr  Phi 
totophor.,  p.  52,  seqq.  ;  a  Vi^scrtation  of  DcsvigmUat 
in  the  Btbl.  German.,  vol.  3  ;  and  &  Letter  of  the  Ab- 
hi  Omtjet,  in  the  fifth  mi  eutb  volumes  of  the  Ceii- 
tinuatitm  if  Mtmirm  ie  Literature,  by  Deamolete. 
Socrates  Scholasticus  aUo  gives  us  some  account  qI 
her  method  of  instruction.   (Hitt.^EccUt.,  7,  16.) 

HTrsnoKit,  a  name  given  by  "tb*  eneiciit  writon 
to  a  nation  supposed  to  dwell  in  a  remote  quarter  ol 
the  world,  beyond  the  wind  Boreas,  or  the  region  where, 
in  the  popular  belief,  this  wind  was  supposed  to  begin 
to  blow.  Hence  tbey  were  thought  to  live  in  a  So- 
lightful  climate,  and  m  the  enjoyment  of  every  bloee- 
ing.  and  to  attain  aUo  to  an  incredible  age,  even  to  a 
thousand  yeera.  {Fud^  Oi.,  3,  55. — Pherenicut,  ajK 
Mat.  ad  Pmi-t  L  e-V—Hw  term  Hyperborean  has 
given  rise  to  various  opinions.  Pelloulicr  makes  the 
people  in  queauon  to  have  been  the  Celtic  tribe  !>  near 
the  AIpe  and  Daaabe.  Pliny  placee  tbem  beyond  the 
Rhipean  mountains  and  the  poithoaet  wind,  "  mUtu 
aquihnis  initio."  Mention  ia  made  of  them  in  aev. 
eral  pastiages  of  Pindar  ;  and  the  scholiast  on  the  8tb 
Uiympiad,  V.  to  i,  observes,  <if  "tsep6(^ovc,  Ivda  'la- 
rpof  rdr  TntYuf  Ix"^ ^  Bypowemu,  wiere  the  /«- 
tcr hasittrise.  Proiarchus,  who  is  quoted  by  Sicpha- 
nus  of  Byzantium  under  the  word  "X-ii^opcou  ^laii^s, 
that  the  Alps  snd  Rhipoan  Mountains  were  the  same, 
and  that  all  the  nations  dwelling  et  the  foot  of  thia 
chain  were  called  Hyperboreana.  It  wonld  appear 
from  those  and  otiier  authorities  (an  enutncratton  o! 
moat  of  which  ia  nude  by  Spanbeim,  od  CalUm., 
Hyma.  m  Dd.,  981),  that  ihe  term  Hyperborean 
was  n  5  lied  by  the  ancient  writers  to  every  nation  sit- 
uated much  to  the  north.  But  whence  arise  the  highly 
coloured  descriptions  which  the  ancients  have  left  ua 
of  these  ^nmc  Hyperboreans !  It  surely  could  not  b«^ 
thfti  rude  and  barbarous  tribes  gave  oeeaaion  to  those 
beautiful  pictures  of  human  felicity  on  which  the  poets 
of  former  daya  delkhied  to  dwell.  "  On  aweet  and 
fragrant  herb*  th^  Med,  wnid  veidiitf  and  grassy  pas- 
tures.  and  Hrirk  ambrosial  dew,  divine  potation  ;  all 
resplendent  alike  in  coeval  youth,  a  placid  fct  ienily  for 
ever  emilea  on  their  browa,  and  lig^ns  in  their  eyes  ; 
the  consequence  of  a  just  temperament  of  mind  and 
disposition,  both  in  tho  parents  and  in  the  sons,  dispo- 
sing  them  to  do  what  is  just  and  to  speak  \\1  :  >s  wue. 
Neither  disoaaes  nor  waatiog  old  age  infest  this  holy 
people  ,  but,  withoot  labour,  witboat  war,  tbey  con* 
tinue  to  live  lian  ilv,  nri  !  m  escape  the  vengraoce  of 
the  cruel  Nemesis."  1  lius  sang  Orpheus  and  Pindar. 
If  an  opinion  might  bo  ventured,  it  would  be  this,  that 
n\\  the  traditions  respecting  the  Uyperboreao  iiee 
w  hich  are  found  scallercd  among  the  work*  of  the  an* 
cient  writers,  point  to  an  early  and  central  scat  of  civ- 
ilization, whcneo  leamii^  and  the  arts  of  social  hfc  di- 
verged over  the  world.  Shall  we  place  this  seat  of 
primitive  refinement  in  the  north  1  But,  it  may  1"^  re- 
plied, the  earlieat  historical  accounU  which  wo  have  oi 
those  regions  repreeeot  tbem  «•  plwtgad  in  the  detp< 
est  barbarism  'fhe  answer  is  an  eaay  one.  Agfa  of 
refinement  may  liivo  rolled  away,  and  been  aneeotded 
by  ages  of  ignorance.  U  ho  will  venture  to  say,  that 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe  must  not,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, have  enjoyed  a  mMercGmato,  when  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  amber  found  in  the  environ'^  ~f  the  Baltic  clear- 
ly abow  that  the  forests,  now  irobcdoed  in  the  eaxlb,  in 
which  ambartapiodaced.eould  not  have  yielded  this 
substance  if  a  very  elevated  temperature  bad  not  piO- 
1  vailed  there.   We  will  abandon,  howevtr,  thia  aiga- 
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■lent,  strong  as  it  i«,  tn^  pume  tht  lM(sir]r  m  othnr  1 

and  clearer  grounds.  The  term  Hyporborrnn  means  ; 
a  nation  or  paopie  who  dwell  b«yoiHl  the  wind  Boreas.  ' 
Th0  name  Boreas  is  properly  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  wind  which  1  le  va  from  the  north- noriheasi  {Pas- 
awe,  Lex.,  a.  V  ),  and  is  the  same  with  the  Aquilo  of 
the  Latins.  Of  this  latter  wind  Pliny  remarks^,  '-flat 
inter  Sepitntrioium  U  Ortum  MlBtUkUam  ,*"  and  For- 
cellini  {Lex.  Tot.  Lat.)  «ikmtwm,  that  k  n  oA«n  eon- 
founded  with,  and  mistaken  for,  the  north.  The  term 
Hyperborei,  then,  if  we  consider  us  true  meaning,  re- 
hn  (o  ft  people  d«r«IUiig  fv  lo  the  northeast  of  the 
Grpoks,  and  will  lead  tis  at  once  to  the  plains  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  the  cradle  of  our  race.  Here  it  was  thai 
own  AKNlail  in  primeval  virtue  and  happiness,  and  here 
w«M  enjoved  tboie  bkMings  of  eztatWMWi  the  renwn* 
Imnee  of  which  was  earned,  by  the  wiona  ttibaa  that 
successively  migritcd  from  this  conamon  home,  into 
•veiy  quarter  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  is  that,  even 
MBoag  the  Ofiental  nations,  so  many  toacM  are  found 
of  their  origin  being  derived  from  some  country  to  the 
north.  Aaelung  ha^t  adopted  the  opmion  which  as- 
WgDi  central  Asia  as  the  original  seat  of  the  human 
species,  and  has  mentiMiad  a  faiia^  of  oonaideiauoos 
in  support  of  it.  He  obaarrea,  tint  tbo  ceatnl  plains 
of  Asia  bcmg  the  highest  region  in  the  globe,  must 
have  been  the  first  to  emerge  from  the  universal  ocean, 
and,  therefore,  firat  became  capable  of  affordiug  a  habit- 
able dwelling  to  terrestrial  animals  and  to  tfir  h  iman 
species  :  hence,  ai»  the  subsiding  wat&ra  gradually  gave 
ep  the  lower  regions  to  be  the  abode  (tf  life,  they  may 
have  defended,  and  spread  tfaemaelvea  aoceeasively 
over  their  new  acquisitions.  The  desert  of  Kobi, 
which  is  the  fummit  of  the  central  steppe,  is  the  most 
elevated  ridge  in  the  globe.  From  its  vicinity  the 
great  rivera  of  Aaia  take  their  liae,  and  flow  toeratda 
ilio  four  cardinal  points.  The  Sclinga,  >hv  f)h,  thr- 
Irtish,  the  Lena,  oud  the  Jcnisei,  send  their  water  to 
the  Frozi  n  Ocean ;  the  Isik  flowa  towards  the  setting 
auii ;  the  Amu  and  Hoang-bo,  and  the  lodua,  Ganges, 
and  Burrampootcr,  towards  the  east  and  sooth.  On  the 
declivities  of  these  ingh  lands  are  the  plains  of  Tiiibct, 
low«r  than  the  froson  riwioo  of  Kobi,  where  owoy  far- 
tile  tieeu  are  welt  flttef  te  boeosM  the  early  aeat  of 
animated  nature.  Hero  are  found  not  only  the  vino, 
the  olive,  rice,  the  Icgumina,  and  other  plants,  ou 
aviHch  man  has  in  all  ag^  depended,  in  a  great  meas- 
ore,  for  his  sustenance,  but  all  tboae  animals  run  wild 
upon  these  mountains,  which  he  has  tamed  and  led 
with  him  over  the  whole  earth  ;  as  the  ox,  the  iiorsc, 
<Im  ass,  the  aheep,  the  goat,  the  camel,  the  bog,  the 
dog,  the  eat,  end  efon  Ae  seotle  leiadeer,  whien  ae- 
companict  him  to  the  icy  polar  traclR.  In  Cashmere, 
plants,  animals,  and  men  t'sisl  iu  the  greatest  physical 
perSMtioii.  A  number  of  arguments  are  suggested  in 
favour  of  this  opinion.  BailTy  haa  referred  the  origin 
of  the  arts  snd  sciences,  of  sstronomy  and  of  the  old 
lunar  zodiac,  as  well  as  of  the  discovery  of  the  planets, 
to  the  BDoet  nortlieriy  tract  of  «Vaia.  Uia  attachment 
to  Wdhtfm  bypotheswof  the  eentrat  fire,  and  the  grad- 
ual refrigrration  of  the  earth,  ha-s  driven  him,  indeed, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  but  his  arguments 
apply  more  natonlly  to  die  oantre  of  Asia.  In  our 
Scriptures,  moreover,  the  second  origin  of  mankind  is 
referred  lo  a  mouiilaiiious  region  eastward  of  biimar, 
and  the  ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos  fix  the  cradle  of 
our  laee  in  the  aame  qoaiter.  The  Hioda  peradiae 
ie  «n  Meant  ifeni,  wWeh  ia  on  the  cenftnea  of  Ctab- 
mere  and  Thibet.  {JMUft  Uim.  Mut.,  vol.  4,  f,  19, 
not) 

HrpaRKA,  a  fountain  of  Thessaly,  placed  by  some 
in  the  vicinity  of  Argos  Pelasgicum,  while  others  think 
that  it  was  near  Pbens.  {fitrabo,  432. — Heyne,  ad 
Hornet  II.,  6, 4tT.— CVww >ai*e  jiae,  CfrtecM,  ml.  1,  n. 
-16.) 

HtnaaslA,  Ihn  mm  MoiMt  bum  df  Mgn  m 


Faoaaniaa  (7,  36)  relates  »  etory  which  so- 

counts  for  the  sub'^c-qnent  chnnfje  of  name.  'I'he  la- 
niaiift,  <vnn  nad  colonized  ihc  city,  being  attacked  by  a 
superior  number  of  Sicyoniaos,  eoilactcd  a  great  many 
gosu,  and,  having  tied  fagots  to  their  horns,  set  thcni 
on  fire,  when  the  enemy,  conceiving  the  bctieged  to 
have  received  re-enforcemcnls,  hastily  withdrew  Frooj 
these  goats,  a  to  tuv  Myuv,  Hyperesia  took  the  name 
of  JEe}n,  though  its  fonner  appdkttoo,  aa  Panaaaiia 
remarks,  never  f  II  t  iota!  disuse.  (Pausan^Lt, 
— Cramcr'a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  67,  9cq.} 

HTFEaiDEs,  a  celebrated  Athenian  oratot*  centem- 
porarv  with  Demosthenes.    After  having  enmphud 
bi»  education,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  oralioai 
and  pleadings  for  others,  until  he  wa6  of  an  age  tUt 
qtiaiified  lum  for  tlie  practioe  of  the  hex.    In  enieiug 
on  hia  pdltieal  cateer,  he  attached  Mmaalf,  like  1h- 
mostbenes,  lo  the  j  irt\  cr  pu^cd  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  aiui  wa«  sent,  along  with  Epbialtes,  on  s 
secret  miaeion  to  the  court  of  Persia,  the  tmitenaaef 
>.vhi"h  wt<re  pr|ii?,llv  threatened  by  Philip,  lo  procore 
aai  iigaiasi  that  arnbinous  and  powerful  prince.  When 
Eulxra  waa  in  fear  of  an  invaaion  by  Philip,  and  wniji 
the  Athenians  wore  waaling  their  time  in  idle  deiibeca- 
tions,  Hyperides  preaattM)  upon  the  riefacar  citnena  •» 
unite  with  him  in  immediately  equipping  forty  vessels, 
two  of  which  were  armed  at  his  own  expeiMe.  Ha 
was  engaged  alao  in  the  expedition  which  the  Atha- 
nians  sent  to  the  aid  of  Byzantium,  under  the  orders 
of  Phocion.    When  news  reached  Atnen*  of  iht  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Cheronea,  Hyperides  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  proposed  that  tlieir  wives^  chiUien,  and 
gods  should  be  pisced  foreafe  keeping  in  thn  Pfraaa; 
that  the  exiles  should  be  recalled  ;  that  ihcir  ngr.ts 
should  be  reatored  to  those  cifzena  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  them ;  that  the  eejooruete  ahovld  be  adarik- 
tcd  to  the  rank  of  citizens  ;  that  libeny  should  bt 
granted  to  the  slaves ;  aod  ilial  all  cla&sci>  should  iak« 
up  arma  in  defence  of  their  country.   These  measuna 
were  adopted,  and  to  them  the  republic  owed  the  han> 
ourable  peace  which  it  aubsequently  obtained.  Whan 
this  danger  was  passed,  Hyperides  was  attacked  by 
AhstogiKMi,  who  accuaed  i^iia  of  iiaving  violated,  kj 
the  decree  |aat  mentioned,  all  the  fnndanoental  hwe  ef 
the  republic.    Hvperides  defended  htnisitir  in  a  cele- 
brated 8p«ecii,  m  which  he  declared,  that,  dazzled  by 
the  Macedonian  arms,  he  was  uneUn  In  aen  the  lam; 
and  he  gained  his  cause.    He  was  one  of  the  two  Ola- 
tors  whom  Alexander  wi^ed  to  have  ddivervd  into 
hia  hands  after  the  destruction  of  Thehes  ;  hut  the 
anger  of  the  monarch  waa  appeaaed  by  PaoMdea,  and 
Hyperidea  remahied  in  hia  eoontry.  He  waa  on*  of 
the  small  number  whom  the  gold  of  Harpalus  coo'd 
not  g^in  over ;  atid  hence  tt  is  that  he  became  the  ac- 
cuser of  Demosthenes,  who  had  suflercd  hioaalf  to  be 
corrupted.    We  find  Hyperides  sobseqaently  proaoiw- 
cing  tli0  futicral  uraiiou  over  Leosthenea,  who  fell  in 
the  Lamiac  war,  and  which  the  ancienu  considertii 
one  of  the  beat  of  ita  kind.   After  the  dafaat  of  hu 
countrymen  he  waa  exiled  ham  Athena.   He  toiited 
first  to  iEgina,  where  he  became  reconciled  to  Demos- 
thenes.   Pursued,  however,  by  tho  Macedonians,  i>e 
took  relnge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  HeowMM. 
From  this  asylum  he  was  torn  by  .\rchias,  who  was 
charged  witli  ttic  infamous  mission  of  delivering  up  to 
Antipat«r  the  Athenian  orators  by  whom  hia  schemes 
had  been  opposed.  Antipatw  caiiaed  hie  tatttae  to  be 
eat  oat,  and  ptit  him  to  death,  B.C.  8$t.   His  bodv. 
which  hud  been  left  without  burial,  was  carried  off  br 
his  relatives,  and  interred  m  Attica. — Hyperides  is  re- 
garded aa  the  tbifd  in  orJer  of  the  Athenian  orator«»flr 
the  first  after  Demo*ithenc«  and  -T^schines.  Cicete, 
bowavM',  place*  him  imiiiediatetv  afier  Demosthenes, 
and  almoat  on  the  same  level.    I)ionysius  of  Halicer- 
naaani  pniaea  tlie  strength,  the  simplicity,  the  oeder, 
and  the  awthod  of  hia  ontiooa  {ed.  Rrsalae,  vet.  S.  pi 
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ilS).  WoChyWiioiB  appem  to  ba««  gfTcn  him  the 

pceferencc  over  •!!  orators  with  tho  ezceutton  of  JCs- 
chiiMs.  (Or.,  18,  ei  RcijsU,  p  372.)  Unrortunately, 
then  flzuU  no  oration  whicli  we  can  wilh  cerUinty  as- 
cribe to  JIjpeh<)e%  Md  by  which  wo  might  bo  enabled 
to  form  for  oarselvMaome  idea  of  bia  meriia  and  atyle. 
Libtniu9  btUerea  him  to  have  b«<a  the  author  of  a 
hatafl|{Q«  which  f  foood  umnu  tboM  of  Demosthenes, 
mi  catilkd  Vb(i  rHv  i^'kUftuftpw  awB^nuv, 
•*  On  the  conventions  with  Alexander."  Reiske  is  in- 
ciKMct  in  a&»ignuig  lo  him  one  of  the  two  orations 
,  A log! ton,  found  among  the  ivorkiof  Demoa- 
lea.  {SelML  Bukin  it  U  litUratw  Gr^  vol. 
i,  p.  KO.) 

HTPBi'.io'*,  »  son  of  Coelus  and  Tcna,  who  tnarricd 
Tbea,  bjr  wboca  be  bad  Aurora,  the  sua  and  mooo. 
{Tieog^.^  371,  teqj  Itt  Homer,  Hyperion  is  identical 
with  the  Sun.  (B.,  19,  398.— Compare,  however,  11., 
I,  5i3. )  It  is  veijr  probable  that  Tiripiuv  is  the  con- 
traction of  'Tiv^MOvCuv.  {Pattow,  Lex.yt.  v. —  Voick- 
tr,  Horn.  Geogr.,  p.  26.)  The  interpretation  given 
by  the  ancienU  to  the  name,  as  denoting  "  turn  that 
«»ovc»  at>ovc."  seems  liable  lo  little  objection.  Her- 
■aaa  renders  it  Tolfe,  «s  »  subaUntive :  "  JPofI  ho* 
tiimiu,  Tmplova  cT  Iwrer^  TtUkum  d  Merti- 

um "  ( Op-jsc,  vol  Si  p.  in.—K«igkatf»  MfyOtoio- 

|3fj».  62,  *ef .) 

mmjtMB9TBA.owortlMfift]rd»t^faters  of  Danaus, 
who  married  Ljmceus,  son  of  if^gyptus.  She  disobey- 
ed her  father's  bloody  commsnda,  who  had  ordered  her 
to  murder  her  hatband  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials, 
aad  aofEered  Ljoceus  to  escape  uoburU  Her  utber, 
aline  in  hie enger It  her diidbedieae*,  potter  into 
close  confinement  Relenting,  however,  after  some 
time,  he  gave  his  consent  to  her  union  with  Lynceus. 
(Vtd.  Daoaides.) 

Hrralsis,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  now  the  B€vp(i- 
«4a.  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  written,  BeyoA.  Thu 
ancient  isiinc  is  variously  given.  In  Arrian  it  isTjr- 
«i«C  and  'Tfaaif ;  m  Diodorus  ( 17, 93)  and  ia  Strabo, 
Vtwmnf  (  H  5  paois).  Pliny  (6, 1 7)  gi the  foim  Hyp. 
asi».  Th;^  riTcr  was  the  limit  of  .Alexander's  con- 
qaasts,  and  1^  exacted  altars  on  its  banks  in  memory 
«f  Ueespodttioo.  Some  writers  erroneously  give  the 
modem  nssM  of  the  Hypbasis  as  tho  StUtd^  {Yin- 
etnf  J  Vryige  of  Xearcnu,  p.  101.) 

H  V  PS  A.  aow  Belid,  a  river  of  Si^j  &lUpg  inlD  the 
CrioiM*.  iSA,  kaU  14.  238.) 

Hrprtciu.  ta  aelioiMMier  of  Alexendrea,  who 
fto^riflicd  under  Ptolemy  Physcon,  about  148  B.C. 
He  t»  considered  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  lib  and  tWk  books  v^hich  are  ippeBded  to  Eu- 
clid's Elemeols  ;  though  others  strenuously  tUnv 
this.  No  one,  however,  disputes  his  claim  to  a  binuil 
work  entitled  'Avo^ur?,  in  which  he  gives  a  method, 
fm  from  exoct.  of  caiettUtin|  the  limip  of  each  sign 
•r  poftiea  of  tbe  ecGplk.  UTpejele*  was  neatty  coti- 
temporarv  w  ith  ir;^>parchus,  who  was  the  first  that  gave 
aa  exact  soiutKM  lo  this  problem.  lie  may  have  been 
w*  of  fko  AacoTeries  of  Hipparchua,  and  thia  may 
OCff  ve  to  exctxie  him ;  but  it  is  hard  to  conceive  wiiy 
hi*  treatise  called  Anofkoriu,  lo  which  wc  have  jusi 
aJIuJed.  jtio';ld  have  been  includ(Ml  in  the  collection 
frilled  tbe  ''link  Aatnooaaor*"  which  formed  a 
lext-booJk  in  Ao  Aknodnoa  a^ooLt  preparatory  to 
tie  Tt^i\n^  of  the  asironoray  of  Ptokmy.  It  was  idic 
to  ahow  tiie  pupil  a  very  vicious  solution  of  an  easy 
pMMaro,  which  tiicv  would  aabeequently  find  solved  in 
toe  work  itseU*  of  PtdooiT.  IBiagnmhit  Usn.,  vol 
91.  p.  137.) 

HrrstPtLK,  daof^Mcai  llms  and  queen  of  I^em- 
000.  Hm  Lemniaa  awMO,  it  is  said,  having  ofTend- 
oi  Vwoa,  the  goddaaa,  in  fevenjGi^e,  eau««d  them  to  be- 
•one  personally  dissgrir-able  to  tbf  Ir  hu'> bands,  so  that 
ibo  ianac  ywfaped  Uit  aocietv  of  tbeir  female  captivea, 


tlieir  boakonda.   Hypsipyle  alone  saved  her  father, 

whom  she  kept  concealed.  About  a  twctvemonih  af- 
ter thia  event,  the  Argoaauta  touched  at  Lcmnos.  The 
women,  taking  them  for  their  entnucs  tlu-  Thrucianay 
came  down  in  arms  to  op|K>se  theu  lauding;  but,  OB 
ascertaining  who  they  were,  they  retired  and  heM  a 
council,  in  which,  on  the  advice  of  Hypsipyle's  nurise, 
U  was  decided  that  thcj  abould  invite  them  to  laud, 
and  take  this  oeeasion  of  having  offspring.  Tho  Ar- 
gonauts accepted  ti  c  invitation,  Hercules  alone  rtfu- 
sing  lo  ami  the  vessel.  They  gave  themselves  up  to 
joy  and  festivity,  till,  on  the  remonstrance  of  that  MfOv 
thev  tore  themselves  away  from  the  Lemnian  fair  ones, 
and  once  more  handled  their  oars.  When  her  coun- 
trywomen subsequently  found  that  Hypsipyle  had  saved 
the  life  of  her  father,  they  sold  her  into  slavenr,  snd 
ahe  ibil  into  the  handa  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Nemea, 
who  made  her  nurse  to  his  infant  son  Ofihcltes.  As 
tbe  army  of  Adrastus  was  on  its  march  against  Thebes, 
it  came  to  Nemea,  and,  being  in  want  of  water,  Hvp- 
sipyle  undertook  lo  guide  them  lo  a  spring.  She  left 
the  child  Ouhclles  lying  on  the  grass,  where  a  serpent 
found  and  killed  him.  .\mphiara\is  augured  ill  luck 
from  this  event,  and  called  the  child  Archeraorus  {FaU- 
Beginner),  aa  indicatlvo  of  tho  ovila  which  wen  lo  be- 
fall the  chiefs.  They  then  celebrated  funeral  games 
in  his  honour.  Lycurgus  endeavoured  to  avcnpe  the 
death  of  hia  child;  but  Hypsi^  ylu  v,j.s  screened  from 
his  reseiilmc  rit  hv  Adrastus  and  the  other  chieftains. 
{Apullod.,  1,  y,  n.—id  ,  3,  6,  4. — Hygin.,fab.,  16. 
74,  dec.) 

HtboamU,  a  laigo  eoantiy  of  .\sia,  sitaato  to  tho 
aondiof  die  eaatem  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 

country  was  mountainous,  covered  with  forests,  and 
inaccessible  to  cavalry.  Under  Alexander's  success- 
ors, Hyrcania  was  reetiictod  to  narrow  limita ;  Niass 
and  Niargiano,  which  were  previously  portions  of  it, 
being  couvcrttd  iiiio  a  separate  province  ;  during  the 
Parthian  rule,  these  two  became  an  appendage  to  Par- 
tliiene ;  for,  ttoder  the  feeble  Seleaco-Svrian  Juqgs,  the 
northern  nomades,  called  the  Parthiana,  bad  prasssd  oih 
ward  and  founded  a  large  kingdom  Hyrcania,  tow 
restricted,  contained  the  north  of  Comi4,  the  east  of 
Masanderan,  the  country  now  eallsd  CtKrean  or  J<>r- 


and  the  west  of  the  province  of 
Choraaofi.  i  ac  name  Uyrcauia  is  said  to  denote  a 
waste  and  uncultivated  coaiilij«  (WilV,  Vmfiirmmi 
Muul  Anm^  p.  651.) 

HTtciMOM  llaut  tbo  ooMImmIbib  part  of  Ao  Caa- 
pian,  lying  along  tbe  afaono  of  HjMOnia.  (FtML  Co^ 
pium  Mare.) 

HvBCANoa,  L  John,  high-priest  and  prince  of  the 
Tcwi<5h  nation,  succeeded  his  father  Simon  Maccab»- 
uit,  WHO  had  becu  Urcacbciously  skm  by  the  orders  of 
Ptolemieus,  his  son-in-law.    Hyrcanus  commenced 
hia  caigD  bjr  paoiahiog  tho  aaaaaain,  whereupon  Pu>lo> 
TTUBUS  applied  for  aid  to  AntiodiQa,  kin?  of  Syria,  who 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  and  compelled  Hyrcanus  to  pay 
him  tribute.    At  tbe  death  )f  Antiochus,  however,  he 
profited  by  the  trooblcs  of  Syria  to  effect  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country  from  this  foreign  yoke.    He  took 
several  cities  in  Jud&a,  subjugated  thu  Idumsans,  de- 
molished the  temple  at  Gcraaim,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Samaria,   Ho  died  not  loiw  after,  B.C.  lOfli. 
— II.  The  eldest  son  t/t  Alossnder  I.,  ooeeeaded  Us 
father  in  the  high-prie»thood,  B.C.  78.  .Aristobulus, 
his  brother,  disuuleid  the  crown  with  him,  on  the  death 
of  Alaataadia,  Iboirmother,  and  proved  victorious,  B.C. 
fi6.    Hyrcanus,  reduced  to  the  simple  office  df  thr 
priesthood,  had  recourse  to  Arctas,  king  of  Arabia, 
who  besieged  Aristobulus  in  tho  temple.  Scaurua, 
the  lieutenant  of  Pompey,  however,  whom  Aristobnhia 
had  engaged  in  his  interests,  compelled  Aretas  to  raiao 
the  siege,  and  Hyrcanus  was  forced  to  content  him- 
self with  the  office  of  bigh-pnest.    He  was  pot  to  death 
fegr  Bond,  a  the  age  of  80  yearsb  B.C.  3ft,  w  hia  al' 
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ismpUng  to  {*ke  icI  u^g  once  more  among  the  Arabians. 
\JdkH*9  tEit.  Bebrew  Con.,  p.  307  and  345.) 

HTREiUM,atownof Apuli»,«l«>caU«dUjift.  iVid. 
Uria.) 

HybIa,  I.  •  eiXy  of  Apulia,  in  ihc  more  northern 
pan  of  the  Upygian  peuiiwulft,  betweea  Braadiaiam 
•nd  Tarenium.   t%  t«  now  Orit,  vnd  would  w«ni  to 

have  been  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  aitire  ils  found 
ation  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  some  Cretans,  that 
fertned  part  of  an  expedition  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Minos,  who  liad  |ierishcd  in  Sicily,  whither  he  went 
m  pursuit  of  Di  d, ilus.  (//ertxt,  7,  171.)  Strabo,  in 
hi*  description  of  lapygia,  doea  not  fail  to  cite  Uiis 
lioaaage  of  Heiodotua,  but  be  eeema  undetermined 
whether  to  recogniae  the  town  founded  by  the  Cretans 
in  that  of  Thyrsi  or  in  that  of  Vereluin.  By  thn  first, 
which  be  meutions  at  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  isth- 
moa.  and  Ibnoeriy  the  capita]  of  the  country,  he  aeemt 
to  designate  Or/a  (5/r«A.,  282).  It  ia  probable  the 
word  Tayrasi  is  corrupt ;  for  elsewhere  Strabo  calls  it 
Uria,  and  describes  it  as  standing  on  the  Appitb  Way, 
between  Bruodisiam  and  Tarentaodt  aa  abOTO  remark- 
ed.  ( Cramer's  Ancient  ludy,  »al.  %  p.  810.)~>II.  A 
tov  II  '^r  liczntia,  in  the  Tjcinity  of  Aolia.  {Hom^Jl., 
8,  4a6.— iVroA.,  404.) 

Hvaicva,  I.  u  Arcadian  monarch,  for  whom  Aga- 
medes  and  Trophonnis  constrticted  a  treasviry  (Vi</. 
Agamedes.) — IT.  A  |>easant  of  Hyria  in  Bceotia,  whose 
name  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Ori- 
on.   { Vid.  Orion.) 

HvRTACUB,  a  Trajan,  father  to  Nisus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  .(Enf  as  ( Vir^r ,  .En.,  9, 177, 406.)  Hence 
the  patronymic  of  Hyrlacidcs  applied  to  Nisua.  (.^n., 
9, 176.— Compare  jyiuN,,  R,  %,  W7,  «y  .)— The  tame 
patronymic  form  ia  applied  by  VirstI  lo  Hippoooon. 
S,  492.) 

HysIa,  I.  a  town  of  Bceotia,  at  the  foot  of  Cithxron, 
and  to  the  cast  of  Ptataa.  It  waa  in  ruins  in  the  time 
3f  Pausanias  (9, 2).    The  vestiges  of  this  place  should 

t>t!  lookf  d  for  near  the  village  of  I'hitonia,  said  to  be 


{Sainte- Croix,  ib.,  p.  200.)  Cerca  was  called  tnpii 
rpo^of ,  "  nourisher  of  the  jroong."  She  hu  ben  in. 

resented  wiih  Iwo  children,  one  at  cacli  hutsf, 
holding  a  bora  of  plenty.  Bocliart  cites  ibe  mrftic 
Tan  of  lacchus  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  or  ibuiK 
teipretaLioo.  Thia  van*  ia  called  in  Greek  Axnof,  i 
word  which  not  only  denotea  a  van,  but  also  the  md- 
dliiig  clothes  of  children.  According  to  HMycbius(i 
V.  AiKviTJif),  the  epithet  Liknitea,  given  to  fiacchui, 
cornea  from  Xfuver  in  the  sense  of  iwaddling  dotiiei 
In  the  hymn  to  Jupiter  by  Callimachus  (t.  48),  .'Vdru- 
tea  envelops  htm  m  swaddling  clothes  of  gold  ifta 
his  birth,  and  to  denote  (blS  the  word  A/cvof  is  in. 

f>loypd.  An  old  gloMaiy  renders  ?aKt«f  b)  inand'i- 
um.  It  would  seem  also  that  there  is  a  close  £r.a.t£; 
bet\scen  the  name  lacchus  and  the  Oriental  7*^,  tfc 
great  appellation  for  the  deity  ;  from  which  both  Jt- 
nova  ana  Jiwir  woaM  appear  to  have  sprung,  huhi, 
moreover,  i?  the  parent  form  of  the  Greek  Biaku, 
the  diiference  being  merely  a  varialioD  iii  ditleo. 
Moor,  in  his  Hindoo  Pantheon  (4to,  Loitd.,  tSlO)^ii- 
signs  the  name  laccheo  to  the  Hindu  I.tware  or  Bac- 
chus, and  makes  it  equivalent  to  •'  lord  of  the  I«ecbi,"of 
followers  of  that  god.  [Edinh.  Kct.,  vol.  17,  y.  317) 
lALf  sua,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  90  «iida 
from  the  ei^  of  Rhodea.  Tta  vicinity  to  ilie  etfiiid 
proved  so  tnjuriou"!  to  its  growth,  that  it  Itciine  re- 
duced in  Sirabo's  tune  lo  a  mere  village,  i^^iit^ 
655.— JWmiMrt,  Oeogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  3,  p.  227.) 

Iambk.  a  servant-maid  of  Metanira,  wife  of  Celeai, 
king  of  Eleusts,  who  succeeded  by  her  tricks  in  nuJui^ 
Ceres  smile  when  the  goddess  wa^i  full  of  distress li 
the  loss  of  her  daughter.    {AftUod.,  1, 5. 1.) 

lAMBLTcstia,  I.  an  ancient  phiioaopher,  a  native  of 
Syria,  and  edu<~aleJ  at  Babylon.  Upon  TnjsTi'?  con- 
quest of  Assyria  was  reduced  to  slavery,  but.  r- 
covering  his  liberty,  he  afterward  flouriobed  undntbe 
Emperor  Antoninus.  He  had  learned  the  Greek  kft- 
gusge,  imd  wrote  it  with  facility.  He  rocnpossd  i  ro- 
mance in  this  language,  entitled  'lrTf<f>iai  Bcft/w- 
vttutalt  and  turnmg  on  the  loves  of  Rhodaoe  and  Si- 


>ne  mile  from  Platxea,  according  to  Sir  W,  Gell.   ,  „  _  

'IKii.,  p.  112.)— II.  A  amtll  town  of  Argolia,  not  fiir  I  nonta.   (Compare  Charimt  dt  la  Stoeketle,  Mdmga, 

from  the  village  of  Ccnchree,  and  on  the  road  from  '  vol.  1,  p.  18.)  It  consisted  of  sixteen  books,  from 
ArgoH  to  I'cgea  in  Arcadia.    It  was  destroyed  by  the 


f..accdsmoniano  in  the  PeloponneaiaD  war.  (TThwmtf. 
6,  83.) 

HvsTASpts,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family  of  the 
.\chirmcni(les.  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Per.'<ia  af- 
ter the  murder  of  the  uaurner  Smcrdia. — As  regard* 
tlw  meaaing  of  the  name  Hystaspea,  eonaolt'iemarfca 
oadcr  the  aiticle  Dariua,  page  AM,  eol.  S,  line  90. 

I. 

Iacchds,  a  surname  of  Dionysus  or  the  Grecian 
Ilncchus.  as  indicative  of  hi^  being  the  !<on  of  Ceres, 
and  nut,  according  to  the  common  legend,  of  Semele. 
In  accoidanee  with  thia  idea,  Boehart  makea  it  of  Pbfle- 
nician  orifrtn,  and  signifying  an  infant  at  the  hre.ist, 
[Gtogr  Sacr.,  i,  18.)  A  similar  definition  is  found  in 
Snidas  (a.  v.  laxj^of )  Sophocles  represents  the  young 
god  on  the  breast  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres.  {Antig., 
132  )  Lucretius  (4,  1 162)  gives  Ceres  the  epithet  of 
Mjvimota.  Orpheus,  cited  bv  Clemens  Alcxandri- 
Qus  {Adnum.  «d  Gent.—Op,^  ed.  MordLt  p  13),  also 
vpaaka  of  laechua  «a  a  child  at  the  breait  of  Oerea. 
,\rri  rding;  to  the  .^thenian  traditions,  Ceres  was  nur 
sing  Bacchus  when  she  came  to  .\ttica  in  search  of 
PlHMeTpina  A  great  number  of  ancient  monuments 
represent  Ceres  with  lacchus  or  Bacchus  at  her  breH%t. 
{Winekrlmann,  Man  Ined.,  vol  1,  p.  28,  68,  71.) 
lacehiiH  vva'^  also  railed  Kovpof,  a  name  which  the 
Greeks  gave  to  infant  deitiea.  (Sa/met.,  ad  Inner 
Her,  Auk.  <l  Rtf.  it  Attn,  dtaieel.,  p.  596,  se</^ 


which  Photius  has  left  us  an  extract.  Some  hirt 
pretended,  that  a  manoacript  of  the^  v\ork.  \«hicb  bd 
belonged  to  Meibomiiis,  passed  in  1752  into  the  lilin- 
ry  of  the  younger  Burmann.  Its  existence,  boweser, 
is  very  uncertain  A  fragment  was  preserved  by  !.« 
Allatioa,  accompanied  with  hia  own  Latin  vtmrn,  at 
hut  aelections  from  the  MSS.  of  Greelt  itoorieiiM 
and  80[ihist<,  Home,  I64I,  in  8vo. — II.  A  tisii\e  ot 
Chalets  in  Syria,  who  flourished  about  the  br^ inmng  Oi 
the  fourth  century.  Re  waa  a  disciple  of  PorfAvry's 
and,  pursuing  the  roiitp  traced  by  Porphyry  and  Plrti* 
nus,  he  carried  the  doctrines  of  the  ncw-Pl»tonic*  l« 
the  last  degree  of  absurdity.  Inferior  lo  ihc-(  '•'O 
philosopher*!  in  talenta  and  erudition,  without  bru^j 
made  any  im[>ortant  diaeovery,  or  thrown  ant  ■oie 
light  upon  the  new-P|atonic  school,  he  nevr rlinV** 
taitit'd  to  great  celebrity.  The  air  of  superior  «ncWJ 
which  he  know  so  well  how  to  assume,  the  f  imc  offcil 
pretendt  d  rnirarlc!>,  his  Tealous  efforts  for  ihe  pitlCfr 
vation  of  paganiisai,  the  use  wliich  he  injdf  for  Ai* 
end  of  the  new-Platonic  doctrines,  and  periups  the 
luclty  coincidence  of  bw  haTiog  lived  at  tbe  vcfjpeiod 
when  a  new  religion  was  mipplenting  the  eU;  attn*, 
the  ndmiration  conceived  for  him  by  the  Enfrfrof 
Julian,  and  which  that  emperor  expressed  by  ibe  tiiosl 
exaggerated  praise ;  all  theae  eiienniatanee*  combined 
were  the  cause  of  this  individual's  arriving,  in  spite  of 
his  moderate  abilities,  to  a  degree  of  reputation  fir  so 
perior  to  Uwl  of  anjr  of  hia  predeeea»ors.  Ploiiou* 
and  Porpbyi^  were  entboaiaata;  (anUicboi»  bowctct, 
ss  a  mere  impo«tor;  and  wc  want  no  better  pwof 


Sain/e- CroiT,  Myxtfrfx  du  Piiifanime,\o]  1,  p  199. )  '  this  than  the  recital  which  has  been  handed  i'"  ^  to  i* 
DerooiTio8(A|f^9rpioc) wasalsoaauinameof  Bacchus,  j  of  those  pretcoded  mirsdea  that  acqoired  fo»  kun  ib» 
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BUM  of  t  pafcoMr  of  mLnelM  ud  %  diiine  per- 1 
Muge.  Hn  mcfte  u  ■  writer  n  entitled  to  Httle  if 

anj  notice  He  compiled,  he  copied,  he  mingled  the 
idMs  of  (Haea  wtUi  bis  own  conceptions ;  nor  was  he  j 
^tmtjt  opiiiie  iiBfwrting  clearness  or  metbod  to  his 
compostion*.  But  he  declared  him^f^lf  the  protector  : 
ai  mftholpgf  aod  pi^jauism ;  he  strove  to  preserve 
iSbm  hj  wsitieg  miracles  in  their  behalf ;  he  over- 
ikc«r  tbe  bamer  which  enlightened  philosophy  had 
pited  belweca  religion  and  superstition  ;  be  amalga- 
B»ti«i  irjio  one  system  ail  that  various  nations  had 
'inH*"*^!  n  popular  belief,  of  demons,  angeU,  and 
ipiAs;  and,  is  oider  to  give  this  work  of  folly  a  phil- 
(»of.hic  ippeaiance,  he  attached  it  to  the  doctrine  of 
Pi4to  1^  nUnuive  perctption  of  the  divtne  nature, 
U  mixaoitattsy,  had  appeared  to  Plotinus  and  Por- 
plijiy  tks  flMMt  sublime  point  to  which  tbe  mind  of 
ouo  could  elerate  itself;  thi«.  however,  was  not  saf- 
fietfnt  for  limblichns  ;  he  imi-'.  l.  !  ..:  a  thnircy,  or 
ikt  ^wcica  of  direct  coounanicatioa  with  ^ods  and 
ipiois.  trtkfa  lakee  place,  oot  ftom  nan**  railing  him- 

«lf  10  the  level  of  the<<e  ipornatnral  intellipenccs, 
bat  became,  yielding  to  the  power  of  certain  formuis 
Mi  eoMNoiM,  they  are  compellad  to  descend  unto 
Mrtdi  and  axecate  their  commands. — We  have  no 
sdidaa  of  tbe  entire  works  of  lamblichns,  and  must 
tberefmt  coTisider  his  prodnclions  separately.  I.  Life 
tf  Pftki^on*.  {Htpi  nv  llvOayopiKov  ^iov,  or.  as 
it  is  nned  in  aema  tnanaicriiits,  Aoyo^  irp&rer^  wept 
riiUt^ttyopiK^^aipiaeuf.  Book  First :  Of  the  Pyth- 
4gmtM  Sect.)  It  was,  in  fact,  the  cnminoncement  of 
*  work  in  ten  books.  Althoogb  a  most  wretched  eom- 
piiilior,  aod  most  clumsily  put  together,  it  is  never- 
Me»  instroeiive.  from  the  information  it  affords  re- 
»;'rci:.'i2;  tbe  opinions  of  Pythafi;oras,  and  because  the 
NMuces  wbence  laiablichus  and  Potphyri  drew  no 
lOBitrexmforttB.  TIm  beat  edition  of  ihia  work,  in- 
:mn2  tbe  hfe  of  Pythagoras  by  Porphyry,  and  that 
fMtm^&i  by  Pbtinus,  u  Ki^sting's,  Lips.,  18 IS,  S 
*sla  lio-— 2  Second  Book,  Of  Pythagorean  expla- 
iKtMW,  iMluitng  «n  exkoru^ton  to  PhUotophy.  ( T\v- 
fvjtptiuv  vmfivtfuamv  J-oyo^  devrepoc,  irfpii^w*- 
-:.!:<:  iroorprrri«oif  A.i'jyov^  fif  <^i?-otTO<^iav.)  This 

wflrit  fonncd  a  contiauatioa  of  tbe  preceding,  and  is 
tessasal  book  of  tt»a  great  compilation  treating  of 

Magofiv    In  it  we  find  mi  n  ;  is^ngcs  from  Plato; 
or.  riiMr.oue  third  of  the  work  is  in.ide  up  of  extract!? 
taken  ftm  tks  ditbgues  of  that  writer;  and  lambli- 
ckaskumnited  thenn  with  so  little  skill  and  with  so 
mA  Bcglii^nce,  that  he  often  forgets  to  make  the 
oec<->.*i.7  chanjres  m  the  tenses  of  verbs,  in  order  to 
«^  QB«  fsseage  to  another.   Sometimas  tia«ea  of 
<^  FlMaie  diSogw  ai«  even  allowed  to  remain. 
Thv  moft  interesting  part  im  the  last  chapter,  which 
^■^m  m  eipiaaation  of  tbirty-nine  symbols  of  Pyihag- 
ons.  Thu  wotk  ia  also  eontained  in  Kieasling's  edi- 
iWQ  of  the  hfe.  — 3.  Of  rommtm  Mathematical  Sri- 
nee  {Utpi  tUMvf;<:  lia*)iiuariKtig  c~irjrT}fiTi^),  or,  third 
hook  of  the        work  on  the  philosophy  of  Pythago- 
^        ""Vwan^  by  reason  of  tbe  fragments  from 
tte  aaeieot  Pythagoreans,  aveh  as  PhUolana  and  A?, 
cbytas,  «bch  it  contains.    These  fragments  arc  writ- 
'eo  io  Uto  Done  dialect,  which  furnishes  an  argument 
m/aroor  of  their  authentiei^.   TUa  worit.  of  which 
fcyt*"**        only  known  at  an  enriy  period,  was 
faUisbod  MiCire  tor  tbe  firal  time  by  Viiloison,  m  his 
.*9ec,{o(a  Gtota^  yoi.  2,  p.  188,  teqg.,  and  reprinted 
^/nis,  with  a  tnailifion,  at  Copenhagen.  1790. 4to. 
A        odiia*  wA  fad  vaiiooa  fiadinga,  from  a  man- 
Qtaipt  ofZeitz.  as  f^iven  by  Kiesslinfir  in  hi-'  rJii  inn  of 
ie  Lfe  of  Pythagoraa.— 4.  On  the  Intrcductton  to  the 
AnthmtHc  of  Nieommchm.    (Ilepi  VuUftax«» 
f^*i^H  elwyuy^f.)    We  have  onlv  one  edition 
sf  nn  work,  that  of  Tennulius,  Davcnt ,  16fi7-8.  2 
Kio.     iCiessling's  life  of  Pythagoras  contains 
auaucnpt  aaadroga     thia  WKk  ako.--6.  Tht^^ 


j  On  the  difleient  speenlationa  in  wMcb  the  ancient  tb»> 

ologicat  and  philosophical  writers  indulged  relative  to 
j  tbe  force  of  numbers.  This  work  does  not  bear  the 
name  of  lamblichus  in  the  manuscripts,  but  Gale  (od 
'  Iambi  ilc  .\fyx/.  .^cypf  .  p  201)  and  Fabricius  (BiW. 
GV.,  vol.  6,  p.  639,  ed.  HarUs.)  airree  in  ascribing  it 
(0  him.  It  is  certain  that  IamlilK-hn!>  wrote  a  work 
under  this  title,  which  made  the  ^ixth  book  of  bis  great 
compilation  respcctintf  Pythagoras.  This  work  has 
only  been  twice  printed,  one  ;it  !'ari9,  1643,  4to, 
and  again  by  Wechei,  at  Leipzig,  1817,  8vo,  with  the 
notes  of  Ast. — 6.  Porphyry  had  addreseed  a  letter  to 
an  Egyptian  named  Anebo,  full  of  quf ••^tinr'!  relative 
to  the  nature  of  gods  and  demons.  W  e  liave  an  an- 
swer to  this  epistle,  written  by  Abammon  Magister 
('Adc^^v  Atdu(7xa?.of ) ;  and,  accordiiw  to  a  acholion 
foana  in  many  manuscripts,  Prodna  oeolared  that  it 
was  lambliohus  who  disguised  himself  under  this  name. 
The  title  of  the  work  is  as  follows  :  'K6aftfiuvoi 
dooirdXov  wpic  "TV  IlopOvptov  jrpif  *Avtt6t  hrtaroXitp 
LitOKpiai^,  (CO*  Tuv  hv  avT^  iiropi^ftdruv  ?.vnrir,  i.  p  , 
"Answer  of  Abammon  the  Master  to  the  letter  of 
Porphyry  addressed  to  Anebo.  and  the  .solution  of  tbo 
questions  which  it  contained."  It  is  often,  however, 
cited  under  the  shorter  title  of  "  Mysteries  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." The  work  is  fnll  of  theurgic  and  extravagant 
ideas,  and  Egyptian  theology.  Meinera  thinks  that 
thie  work  waa  not  written  by  lambKchos ;  but  his  rea- 
sons  for  this  opinion,  drawn  fr'^r^  th?  inequality  of  the 
style  and  the  contradictions  conidined  in  the  work,  have 
been  refuted  by  Tennemann.  (Comment.  Soe.  Seient. 
Gotting.,  vol.  4,  p.  59.  —  T«Nllflit«in>  Qwk.  icr 
PhU.,  vol.  6,  p.  248  )  There  ia  only  one  complete 
edition  of  this  work,  bv  (^ale,  Oion  .  1678  fol  — fam- 
blichiis  wrote  also  a  work  on  idols  or  statues  (irep^ 
' Sra'Auaruv),  to  prove  that  idols  were  fided  with  Im 
preseiice  of  the  divinities  whom  they  represented. 
We  only  know  it  through  the  refutation  of  John  Philop- 
onua,  and  what  wn  do  know  of  it  is  very  limited.  lam* 
blichus  composed  also  a  treatise  on  tHe  soul  {^ntpl  ^ 
Xnfi^  of  which  Stobffius  has  preserved  very  copiooa 
extracts.  These  are  tlic  more  v.ilnable.  as  lambli* 
ehoi  gives  in  them  the  opinions  of  various  philosophers, 
without  tronhling  ns  wiA  bia  own.  The  same  com- 
piler has  preserved  oeveral  fragments  of  the  letters  of 
lamblichua,  (SciUW,  HUt.  JUL  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  144,  seqa.) 

TamIojb,  certain  pfophets  among  the  Greeks,  de- 
scended  from  lamus.  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  received 
the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  and  which  remain- 
ed among  his  posterity.    {Piiusan.,  6,  2  ) 

J*moOCiOM.  a  hill  of  Rome,  across  the  Tiber,  and 
connected  with  tbe  city  hy  meana  of  tlw  Sublieiaa 
bridge     Tt  was  the  most  favourable  place  for  taking  a 
view  of  the  Roman  capital ;  and  from  its  sfrarkling 
sands  it  obtained  the  name  of  Knna  Aoreus,  now  by 
corruption  Monlmio.    There  was  an  ancient  tradition, 
that  .fanos,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  contemporary  with 
Snt'.rn,  who  then  inhabited  the  Capitoline  Hill,  found- 
ed a  city  oppoaito  to  the  residence  of  Saturn,  and, 
dving,  faft  bn  name  to  the  hill  on  which  he  had  built. 
{Virg.y  JEn  ,  8,  366,  srqq.  -  .^nr  ,  ad  loe.)   The  Jani- 
culum  thereifore  comprised  the  site  of  the  church  ot 
S.  ftHroiH  Montorio,  and  the  present  Cormi  gar- 
d/nx     As  Ancua  Marcius  joined  it  to  the  .\vcntino^by 
a  bridge  and  a  wall,  lest  an  enemy  should  make  it  a 
citadel  for  attack,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  first 
wall  woold  encloee  the  bridge,  and  ma  up  U>  the  aum- 
mit,  which  it  was  deairable  to  mcscrve  from  tbe  poo> 
r  session  of  an  enemy  ;  on  the  other  hand,  since  nothing 
!  more  was  to  be  effected  than  the  defence  of  the  city, 
r  it  ia  also  dedncible,  that  hie  walls  would  oolj  meloao 
I  a  nanow  Bpace  of  territory,  extending  from  near  tbe 
\  Pons  Sublicius,  or  Pante  Orazio.  to  the  Montorio,  and 
I  descending  again  to  the  river  at  the  Pontr.  Hot  to  ;  for 
t  tboialand  did  not  oiial  in  those  daya.   (Dion.  HaU 
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t,  45  }  Such  a  circait  of  wtll  wuuiii  ai  ouce  •]<  find 
the  pau«ge  of  the  Tiber,  and  cover  the  three  im;  or- 
lut  hilU  of  tbe  city. — ^The  ooiniiiit  of  tho  JamcuUun 
tMa  nen  from  tho  GomitiOf  ond  alM  from  the  place  of 

popular  as-icmhlies  In  the  Campus  Martius.  At  the  ■ 
•wlioat  period  of  the  republic,  when  the  Koroaiu  were 
tvrounnd  by  fooa,  and  feafdl  loot,  while  thoy  held 
'hrsf  assemblies,  the  enemy  mi^ht  come  upon  ihcm 
unawares,  ihay  placed  some  of  their  citizens  upon  tbe 
Janiculum  to  guard  the  spot,  tad  to  watch  for  the  safe- 
ty of  tbe  auto ;  a  itudaid  «u  tncteil  upon  tbe  top 
of  the  hill,  and  tho  remotal  tboieof  wta  %  signal  for 
the  assembly  immediately  to  dissolve,  for  that  the  en- 
emj  waa  near.  (Iho  CasMmt,  37,  28.)  Thia  act, 
which  hod  its  origin  in  utility  to  this  conunonwoalih, 
aAerward  dv-  i  l!.d  into  a  mere  ceremonv  ;  it  was, 
however,  ruadc  sub&ervient  to  the  designs  uf  factious 
citizens  in  those  times  when  there  was  no  danger 
to  the  city  but  from  its  ioteatine  diacords;  and  the 
takrag  down  of  tho  standard  on  the  Janiculum  more 
than  once  pvit  a  stop  to  public  procccdmgs  at  the  Co- 
BUtia.  iBurgtiSf  Tofografky  tmi  Anliquitiu  o/ 
Rmm,  *ol.  1,  p.  67,  teqq.) 

JaNUs,  an  ancient  Italian  deity,  usually  represented 
with  two  faces,  one  before  and  one  t>ebind,  and  hence 
odlod  Bifrons  and  Bteepg,  SometuMo  be  ia  rejpce- 
sented  with  four  facea,  and  is  thence  denominated 
Quadrtfrons.  Janus  was  invoked  at  the  commence- 
ment of  most  actions  ;  even  in  the  worship  of  the  otiier 
gods,  the  TOtanr  began  by  offeiiagwine  aod  iocense 
to  him.  {Om,  Fut.,  1,  171.)  The  first  month  in 

the  year  was  named  after  him  ;  and  under  the  title  of 
Matutinus  be  was  regarded  as  tbe  opener  of  the  day. 
(Horat.t  Ssrm.,  S,  9,  SO*  »tq.)  Hence  be  bid  ebaige 
of  the  gatps  of  heaven,  and  hence,  too.  all  gates 
0«iiw«)  on  earth  were  called  after  him,  and  supposed 
to  be  under  his  care.  In  this  way  some  explain  his 
doobie  viMge,  bocauae  eveiy  door  loolu  two  weys ; 
tod  that  be,  the  heavenly  porter,  can  watch  the  east 
and  west  wilhoct  turning.  (Orul,  Fust.,  ],  l  lO  )  His 
bur  visages,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  so  repre- 
■ented,  indicate  the  kmt  leaaooa  of  the  jear. — 
His  temples  at  Rome  were  ntimcroufi,  In  war  time, 
the  gates  of  ibc  prmcipal  one,  that  of  Janus  Quirinus, 
were  always  open  ;  m  peace  they  were  closed,  to  re- 
tain ware  within  (Ovid,  FatL,  1,  124);  bat  they 
w«M  abut  only  ooee  between  the  reign  of  Noma  and 
that  of  Augustus,  namely,  at  the  close  of  the  firssl  Punic 
WW.  Augustus  closed  them  aAer  he  bad  given  repose 
loth*  Roman  world.  The  temples  of  Janus  Quadri- 
frons  were  built  with  four  equal  sides,  each  side  con- 
taining a  door  aad  three  windows.  I'hu  ibur  doors 
were  emblematic  of  tbe  four  seasons  of  the  year,  while 
the  tkoae  windowa  en  a  aide  npceaentcd  the  three 
motrths  in  each  eeaeon.  Jenni  waa  oeually  represent- 
ed as  holding  a  key  in  his  left  hand  and  a  stafl'  in  the 
other.  He  was  ciLlk4  by  diilerent  names,  such  as 
Guifltvius  (from  cmtero),  because  be  presubsd  over 
generation  and  i  rod  ietion  ;  Qu)rinu,^,  because  presi- 
ding over  war ;  and  Clusins  and  J'aliikius  (from 
c/iMO  and  palco),  or  the  "shutter"  and  "opener," 
with  reftfcnco  to  hie  having  charge  of  gates. — After 
Ennios  had  introduced  EohenMritm  into  Rome,  Janus 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  dciiies,  and  became  a 
tnortal  king,  famed  for  bis  uprigbtnesa,  and  dwellins 
an  the  Janiculum.  He  waa  said  to  have  received 
Saturn  when  the  latter  fled  to  Italy  ;  and  he  also  mar- 
ried his  own  sister  Camesa  or  Camasane.  (jlfocro^., 
Sai.,  1,  l.^Lijdui,  de  Mtnt.,  4,  1. — Athenaut^  16, 
p.  693.) — The  following  remarks,  though  in  part  anti- 
cipated, may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  my- 
thological hi.itory  of  Januc  Janus  occupies  a  place 
among  the  first  dasa  of  Etrurian  divtoilies,  sod  is  in 
many  respects  identified  with  Ae  Tina  of  that  nation. 

(Farro,  of.  Auciv^'hi   ,ir  C:r    Il-'t,  7,  10. — Produ.t, 
ifymM.  in  Hee.  et  Janum.)    Hut  origin  is  to  be  traced  1 


back  tu  the  mytiioiogy  of  India.  Jantis,  with  his  wile 
and  sister  CaioasaDe,  half  fish  and  half  hunoan  being, 
as  sometimee  rapiesenftcd,  can  oniy  be  czplaiaed  by  a 
comparison  with  tbe  avatare,  the  deaeeate  or  ineame 

.  tions  of  thf  H  i h'u  deities.  (Compare  the  incarnaiioa 
of  Visbnou  in  a  dsb,  and  the  legend  of  the  Babytonias 
Oannes  and  Syrian  Atergaiis.) — Viewed  in  aeotber 
way,  the  namr  ;  or  Ihnnuj  aasimilates  itadf 
very  closely  to  itiat  ui  Diana.  I  bese  two  appellationa 
resolve  thenwelves  into  the  aini^e  form  Dur,  or  Ae 
goddess  by  way  of  ezcolleoee ;  and  this  J>tn  ba^B^p 
m  common  to  the  religions  of  SMbOtliiace  and  Atliea. 
She  is  the  Ptlasgic  Ceres,  frequently  found  u  ,.1  r  this 
denomioaiion  in  the  songa  of  the  Fmtrcm  Arvaks. 
{MariHit  AUi,  dtc.,  p.  33,  feqq. — CVeneer,  mi  Ck.  it 
N.  D.,  3,  2S.)--Whilc  the  Jupiter  of  Dodona  waa  pen- 
etrating into  Italy  and  Lauam,  with  hia  spouse  Dums 
(the  eane  ee  Jnno),  Dia-Diana  and  Janua  arrived,  ^ 
amHber  route,  in  Etraha,  from  the  borders  of  Poittas 
and  the  isle  of  Samothrace.  From  thia  view  of  the 
subject  it  would  appear,  that  Jupiter  and  Janus  were 
origiaailj  distinct  from  each  otber,  bnt  auba«qecotly 
more  or  teee  emalgamatad.  The  eyetem  of  Dodona 
and  that  of  Samothrace,  the  Latin  syRlein  and  tJisi  of 
the  Etrurians,  based  on  ideas  muluaily  analogous, 
unit^,  but  did  not  become  completely  Mended,  teiib 
each  other. — On  the  soil  of  Italy  Janus  appears  at 
one  time  as  a  king  of  ancient  days,  at  another  as  a 
hero  who  had  rendered  his  name  conspicuous  by  great 
labours  and  by  religioos  iostitnuons  (Amo6^  edn. 
Gen.,  3,  p.  147  — Lyd..  dc  Jfens.,  p.  57,  ed,  Sckov  \ 
at  another,  again,  as  a  god  of  nature.  Ar  first  be  is 
called  the  Heavens,  according  to  the  Eu-uriauUoctrias 
(Ljfd.,  tbid.,  p.  146,  ed.  Roelk.)  He  is  the  year  per- 
sonified, and  his  symbols  contain  an  allusion  iithcrto 
the  number  of  the  months  or  to  t.hat  of  the  days  of  the 
year.  The  month,  called  after  him  January,  formed 
from  the  lime  of  Name  tbe  commencement  of  the  le- 
ligious  year  of  the  Ronane.  On  the  first  day  of  this 
month  was  presented  'n  Innus  what  was  called  tbe 
Janual,  an  ulFenng  consisting  of  wme  and  fruita.  Ob 
this  same  day  the  image  of  the  god  waa  eiowned  With 
laurel,  the  i  rri-r.!  ascended  in  "olcrnn  procession  to 
the  Capitol,  and  small  presents  were  n.dWc  to  one  an- 
other by  friends.  By  virtue  of  his  title  of  god  of  ns- 
tnie,  Janna  is  teptesented  ee  holding  a  iiey  :  he  hoUs 
thia  as  tbe  god  who  presidee  over  g^es  and  openings. 
IIo  opens  the  course  of  tho  year  in  the  heavens;  and 
every  gate  upon  earth,  oven  to  thoae  of  private  dwell- 
ings, ia  oodtar  Us  superintending  care.  {SpttnAdm^ 
ad  Calltm.,  Hymn,  in  Cer„  45. — Lydtts,  dc  Mens.,  p. 
55,  144.)  This  attribute,  indeed,  is  given  bun  m  a 
sense  of  a  more  or  leeselovatad  nalnn.  ftdwqgnaiee 
him  at  one  time  aa  the  gentoa  who  presidee  over  the 
goods  of  the  year,  and  who  dispenses  them  to  mortals; 
who  holds  the  key  of  fertilizing  sources,  of  refreshing 
streams;  at  another  time  it  typifies  him  aa  the  mas- 
ter end  eovereigtt  of  nature  in  general,  the  guardian 
of  the  whole  universe,  of  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and 
the  &ca.  (Oi>.,  Fast.,  1, 117.)  As  liuUer  of  tbe  key, 
Janus  took  the  name  of  Clusius ;  as  charged  with  the 
care  of  tho  world,  he  ia  styled  Curiatioa.  (Lyd.,  dt 
Mens.,  [>.  55,  144.)  Thoa,  under  these  and  aimitai 
jtoints  uf  view,  Janus  reveals  himself  to  us  as  ciactli 
aiffiiUx  to  the  gods  of  the  year  in  tbe  £gvptian,  JPev* 
sian,  and  Phamieuui  mythologiee.  Like  Oeirist,  flem- 
Heracles,  Dschemschid,  and  others,  he  represents  tht 
year  person liied  in  its  development  througii  ibe  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  ita  exaltation  and  its  fatt,  aol 
with  all  the  plenitude  of  its  gifts.  And  as  the  career 
of  tbe  year  is  also  that  of  the  souls  which  traverse  tn 
their  migrations  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac.  Janua, 
as  well  aa  tbe  other  great  goda  of  nature,  beootaee  liie 
guide  of  eoofs.   Similw  In  every  leapett  to  Osiris. 

S('ru|:i:s.  hi-  it-  call'-r.l,  likr-  him,  the  Sun;  and  the  ;;:-iti-'  o' 
I  the  east,  a«  well  as  that  of  tbe  weat,  beeoflMe  at  once 
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tm  peculiar  care.  {LtUat.,  ap  l>yd.,  p.  57.  Idenli> 
fyiDg  iamti  witii  tb«  Saa,  we  oiwbt  not  lo  bo  sur- 
prued  at  fiodini;  the  Itoon  edied  Jama  in  Vano.  {R. 

A' .  1.  iJ.  f  i  S(h<i>  id. — Compare  Scaliger,  dc  vet. 
ojuu  jRam.  tHij^  xv  I'htt  ,  8,  p.  311.)  In  like  man- 
Mr,  a*  lib*  lunar  gjddeaa  ia  »tyled  Deiva  Jana  {Dcina, 
Di*naX  so  the  .Saltan  hymns  invoke  iho  solar  sod 
imicr  ib»  name  of  DeiVfi  Janoa,  cotilractcd  into  7>t- 
tmg  or  Djmmis.  Nigdius  (ap  Afturob.,  Set.,  1, 
f)  tan  oxpreoilj,  AwtUtium  Janum  esse,  Ihanam- 
fM  Jmmmm,  iippiiilm  m  hlera.^  Buttmann,  regarding 
Jur.}.s  a;iJ  Jiina  as  t!i>'  folar  and  lunar  Je;tit'8  rt- 
•pectiveiy.  uiacovexii  ui  litem  mitciem  iMthan  appella* 
(MM  tbe  Zov  and  Zav«j  of  the  Gfe«.>ka,  or,  rather,  the 
mficnt  .\r:i  on^Jiiniiy  Oritriul  n:imn  of  U\f  Divinity, 
Jah.  J.ii>,  J^tii,  Joci5,  v\l)«jiice  Jum.  t"  liie 
Aiy  "  {MiftkologMs,  vol.  2,  p.  73.) — Janoa  also  aa- 
MBiUteoiMnMelf  to  the  Peniaa  Muhru,  and  becomea 
the  mediator  between  moilala  and  inunortala.  He 
he^rs  thf  i  ravcf*  uf  mtii  lo  the  feet  of  the  great  dt  i- 
aea.  (Coxiu  ttsLuuM,  ap.  Lr/d,,  p.  •>7.  146.)  It  is 
■  feftieneo  to  tins  that  some  explain  bia  double  via- 
i»iL.  t'jn  ed  c'H'  nnJ  the  same  lime  towards  both 
beaven  ami  t-artti  OUars,  however,  give  to  the  rep- 
n— liliif  of  Janui  with  two  faces  an  explanation 
|MMiy  bistofieal,  and  oooaidat  it  aa  alltidiog  aitber  to 
the  emigration  of  Saturn  or  Janai,  conw  hj  aea  from 
Gretct  .nro  Italy;  or  to  tin-  k(  itling  of  the  latter 
tnwnj  the  harbaroua  nations  of  Italy,  and  the  eststi- 
fiakownt  of  agricoUoie.  (Phit.,  Qtuut.  Xam.,  83,  p. 
t«ig,  tol  2.  p  100,  r,!  W^li—Sfrc  ,ad  V>rg.,JEn,, 
i,  294  ;  1,607  ,  8.  ^57  — Or.,  I'uit  ,  1.  2ya.)  The 
nttioiial  tndition  of  the  Romana  rvferred  it  to  the  al- 
bwn  banMoa  Roatnlua  and  Tatius  and  the  blendnig 
ef  tba  two  aatMBS.  (Compain  £cnzt,  Saggw,  vol. 
t,  p  9A.—Eckkel,  DcK/r  Vel  Num.,  vol.  j,  [..  14, 
Mff.)— Similar  figoies  with  a  double  face  are  found 
an  ledile  of  Etnma,  Syracuse,  and  Atheaat  Cecrope, 
fnr  cTamp!p,  w^*  so  rcpre^ctiled.  Il  is  certainly  most 
fAi.i4jKiAl  U)  »uppoM:,  that  this  mode  of  rtipreaenting  wait 
porcly  allogoncal  in  every  caae.  It  recalls  to  mind 
tho  if liwa,  not  leaa  atninfB  and  atgntficant,  of  the 
Binloo  dmnkiee:  Janua,  with  (bnr  laeea  (Qitadri' 

frr.r.t  — S^n<  ,  a  '  r  ,  .f'n.,  8,  607 — yli/^n<.?n;i  dr 
Ctw  Da^  7.  4),  is  identical  m  appearance  with  the 
BnknH  of  India.— As  the  gods  who  preside  over  na^ 
tore  »nA  the  year,  in  the  Oriental  s\  strm-:,  r,ii>tc  tlictii- 
aclves  lo  Lii^hei  odice  of  gous  ot  time,  eieriiily, 
aad  infinity,  so  also  it  seems  to  have  happened  with 
Iho  wmim  Janus.  He  ia  called  tbe  loapactor  of 
inae,  and  then  7%n*  itself:  in  a  cosmogonieal  aense 
lie  f  -1  for  Chio.f.  (Lyd.tde  Mats  ,  \y  ^7.)  Un- 
der time  two  pomta  of  view  he  ia  distinct  from  Jupi- 
Mr,  tbe  MfMOHM  ruler  end  the  nnivenal  regulator  of 
things  in  tH^t  Janus  had  specially  under  his  control 
lb«  b^inning  ajxl  ttic  end.  (Cic.,  de  N.  D.,  2,  27.) 
Ia  tkn  Eugher  doctrine,  however,  all  distinction  between 
tkn  tvso  diaaBpean.  Aa  CInmw  or  bearer  of  the  kc>. 
Jaam  was  lbs  noaaicli  of  the  universe,  and  Greece 
b*d  no  <!i\.r.ity  that  could  beat  al!  compared  withinrn. 
(0».«  Fast.,  1,  M.)  In  the  solema  ceremonies  tod 
ralieioM  sanga  of  the  old  Romans,  he  figarod  as  in* 
enjj  -raTcr.  zrA  cTcn  bore  the  name.  {Initiator. — -A.U^ 
guaitn.  u£  Viz  Dn.  i,  1 1  )  At  the  festivals  of  the 
^•at  god*  be  bd  (he  firsl  aacttfico  offered  to  him. 
(Clic^  ^  A.  />..  2.  37.)  He  was  railed  the  Faihcr 
(B^^ew,  it  P^tmul;  1,  p.  45.— Afarini,  Alti,  3,  p. 
itc'>.  iini  the  Salii  invoked  lum  in  their  bymus  itie 
gc4  of  gods.  ("Ikorum  Dtiu.'^—Macrob.,  Sat ,  1. 
».  -Compare  GutherUlh,  it  Salut,  c.  80.)  Thia  sod 
el  god*  they  named  also  Janes  or  Eanus,  while  they 
tbemselres  asaumed  the  name  of  Janes  or  Eani,  in 
accordance  with  tbo  ancient  oaaffe  which  so  often  as- 
tho  pric«ts  to  their  oiviniiies.  {Vossiit!., 
iktt  ,  4.  I,  7.)  ITieae  appellations,  Jaiu#  and 
,  remind  on  of  CicMo'e  darivatioo  from  mmEoi  i. 


e.,  from  tbe  old  Greek  and  Latin  verb  to.  {N.  D.,  % 
27.)  Tho  Romans  also  iavdtod  Janus  when  Umi 
made  a  lustration  or  consecration  of  their  fieMa. 

(Cato,  R  H  ,  p.  92.  cd.  Schneider  why  multi- 

ply proofs  lo  sfiow  that  the  Etrurian  priesthood  con- 
ceived  and  Uught  iu  dogmas  in  the  true  spirit,  and 
-.iiiili  r  iht!  very  iorin.s  of  Oriental  u»yllii.iIot,'y  ?  In 
Klruna,  us  iii  tiic  Kast,  a  bcric.i  of  gad»  &pntig  ffom 
a  supreme  being,  and  tre  r&tkcted  in  their  turn  in  a 
dynasty  of  kings  or  chiefst  their  childMn,  their  heira» 
and  too  inttators  of  their  actions.    Jsnos,  tlic  first 

monarch,  founds  cities,  rear.s  ranipart.s,  erects  nalea  : 
become  a  hero,  be  consecrates  sanctuaries,  institutes 
religious  worship,  fixes  tho  sacred  year,  and  arningea 
all  civil  ordinances.  Thi!<  son  uf  the  gods  is  no  less 
the  Sun  moving  through  his  annual  career,  opening 
with  hia  ^owarful  key  the  laanmiua  (»f  the  empire  or 
waioia,  giving  drink  to  neit  and  aaimala,  drying  up 
the  earth,  ana  ripening  the  fruit  by  his  vivifying  rays, 
[ire-vidiiij,'  al  once  over  tho  rising  and  seltnig,  and 
guarding  the  two  gate*  of  heaven  as  tbe  chief  of  tbe 
army  of  the  stars. — He  waa  mvoked  also  in  war;  and 
vvhun  the  gate  of  his  temple  on  earth  was  opened,  il 
was  tbe  signal  for  battles;  when  cla&ed,  it  became  tbe 
pledge  of  peaeo.  For  Janna  is  the  god  that  opens  tho 
new  year  in  the  spring;,  the  poriod  »bea  warlike  movo* 
mcDts  and  campaigns  begin:  it  ia  be  that  opens  at 
tiiis  ^ea^>un  the  career  of  combats,  to  which  he  sum- 
mons warriors,  and  to  whom  be  becomes  a  guide  and 
an  example.  Hence  bis  names  of  Paiuleiu*  and  Clu- 
sius.  He  is  the  drf<  nJtr,  the  combatant  by  wav  of 
excellence,  tbo  f^tuiX  i^uinnus  (a  name  derived  trooi 
the  Sabine  word  eitri»t  **•  tpMr").  and  the  senalo 
could  fiod  no  appellation  movo  glonoua  to  bestow  on 
the  valiant  Romulus  after  ho  had  disappesred  from 
tbe  earth  (Creuser,  Si/mMik,  par  Cui^/iiiaut,  vol. 
3,  p.  430,  seqq.) — II.  Iri  tbo  Komaa  forum,  by  the 
side  of  the  temple  of  Janos,  there  were  three  aiehas 
or  arcades  dedicated  to  Janns,  standinjj  at  soinc  dis- 
tance apiiri,  and  forming  by  their  liiib  ul  diiuctiuu  a 
kind  of  atreet  (for,  atiielty  apeaking,  there  w«re  ui 
streets  in  tbe  Cmiidi).  Tho  ecntcal  one  of  these  arches 
was  tbe  usual  rendezvoDs  of  brokers  and  OKmey-lend* 
ers,  a;id  was  termed  medwa  Jtinu.'^,  while  the  other 
tvvo  were  denominated,  from  their  respective  posktiona, 
onrnmiia  Jsima,  and  ixfimiu  or  nwie  Janna.  (Hont^ 
Serm.,  2.  3,  18  ) 

IiPiif  UD.  a  sua  of  Callus  and  Terra,  And  uiic  of  the 
Titans.  According  to  the  Theogony  (v.  507,  seq.),  be 
married  Clymeue,  a  daughter  of  Qcesnus,  by  whom 
ho  became  the  father  of  four  aoos,  Atlas,  Memsutt^ 
Pronieilx us,  and  Epinictheus.  Some  au!l.>  r :  rs  made 
him  to  have  eapoused  /tihra  {^Timftu.t,  aji  .Sc/nd.  ad 
IL,  18,  486),  others  Asia,  other.s  ag-nn  Libya:  these 
last  two  refer  to  the  abodes  of  I'roinetheus  and  Atlaa. 
— We  fjud  lapetuit  frequeiuly  juiiitd  with  Kronua, 
a|>art,  as  it  were,  from  the  other  Titans;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  tbe  Theogony,  tbe  account 
of  lapetufl  and  his  progeny  immedistsly  socoeeds  that 
of  Saturn  ond  liie  ^loAa  >\ir\\no  from  him.  The.'^e  cir- 
cumstances, combined  with  the  plain  meaning  of  t|ie 
names  of  his  ebildien,  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  lapo 
tus  being  intended  to  represent  the  origin  of  the  human 
race.  Buttmann,  however,  sets  in  lapetus  and  Japhet, 
not  a  son  of  Noah,  but  the  Supreme  Being  himself  (Ja. 
Jao,  and  pet,  pstof,  actor,  the  Sanscrit  oiirr,  i.  cpa^ 
ter,  •'  father"),  and  idttniical  with  the  Zevf  flttri$p^  or 
Jup>tn,  of  tha  woatero  natiooa.  {MiftM^  vol  1. 
p.  224  ) 

lapf  nos  Of  lardDBa,  a  people  of  lllyrkom,  :o  tbe 

south  of  Istria,  whone  tcnitory  would  appear,  ftooi 
Virgil  (Geprg.,  3,  474).  to  have  reached  at  one  tim» 
to  tlie  banks  of  tbe  river  Timavus.  They  occiii*ied  an 
extent  of  coast  of  more  than  one  thousand  stadia,  from 
I  the  river  Arsia,  which  sepantod  ttant  from  the  btli, 
1  to  the  aoiffhbonrhood  of  Zw,  •  diatiiet  which  htm 
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par.  of  the  prcsenl  MorUchin.  In  the  interior,  ihcir 
temiory  wss  spread  tlong  Mount  Albius,  which  forms 
the  extremity  of  the  great  Alpine  chain,  and  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  On  the  other  «iJc  of  this 
Diuuntain  it  stretched  towards  the  Danube,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Pannonia.  The  lapydes  were  a  people  of  war- 
like epiht,  and  were  not  reduced  until  the  time  of  Au- 
gaatnt.  (Strab.,  3I(J.--j4;>/>.,  lUyr.,  18.)  Their  prin- 
cijj.il  (invn  was  .Mitiiltun,  which  wa?  taken  by  that  em- 
peror after  an  obstmaie  dcfetice.  ,  iWyr.,  19.) 
It*  aiie  remains  at  present  tmkiKmnu  (Chmur'*  Ane. 
Grcfrr.  vnl   1 .  p  33  ) 

lAPvaiA,  a  divisiun  of  Italy,  forming  what  is  rallfd 
the  heel.  It  was  called  also  Messapia,  and  contained 
two  nations,  the  Calebri  on  the  oortkewt,  end  the  Sa- 
lentin)  on  the  Mothwrest  etdo.  The  Mme  of  lapygia 
was  not  known  to  the  Romans,  except  as  an  appi  lla- 
tioQ  borrowed  from  the  (J  reeks,  to  whom  it  was  famil- 
iar. Among  the  nwny  traditions  canent  with  the  lei* 
ter  people  may  be  rrrkonrd  thrir  derivation  of  this 
name  from  lapyx,  the  son  of  Da»dalus.  {Strab.,  279. 
— Pfin  ,  3,  II)  l'hi<<  5tory,  however,  belongs  rether 
to  fable  than  to  history.  We  have  no  potttive evidence 
regarditig  the  origin  of  the  lapyges,  but  their  existence 
on  these  shores  prior  lo  the  arrival  of  any  Grecian  col- 
ony is  recognised  by  the  earliest  writers  of  that  nation, 
aneh  as  Herodotus  (7, 170)  and  HeUanieae  of  Leilboe 
{aji  Di'i.'t.  Ha!  .  1,  22).  Thucydides  evidently  con- 
sidered liiein  a»  barbarians  (7,  33),  as  well  as  iScylax, 
in  his  Periplus  (p.  5).  and  Pausanias  (10,  I);  and 
this,  in  fact,  is  the  idea  which  we  must  form  of  this 
people,  whether  we  look  upon  them  as  descended  from 
an  IJiutiriaii,  Oscati.  or  Iilvriaii  race,  or  from  nn  inter- 
mixture of  these  earliest  Italian  tribes. — Very  little  is 
known  of  the  language  of  this  people ;  hot,  from  a  en* 
fioti-"  old  inscription  found  near  Otranto,  and  fimt  pub- 
lished by  Galateo,  m  his  history  of  lapygia,  it  ajjprars 
to  have  been  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Oscan.  (  /.un-i, 
vol.  8,  p.  6S0.  —  JtomtneUit  vol.  3,  p.  61  )  It  may 
bIm  be  noticed,  that  the  name  of  the  lapygrii  appears 
in  one  of  the  Eurubian  tables  under  the  form  lapus- 
com,  which  mighi  lead  us  lo  suppose  that  tome  con* 
Dexion  once  existed  between  this  people  and  the  Urn* 
bri  {J.nnri,  vol.  3,  p.  668. — GrMI«r'«  Atte,  itaiy, 
vol  2,  p.  302  ) 

IapvcTum,  or  .Sallrntinum,  Prc^onvomdh  {Sal 
hut^ap.  Sen.  ad  ^n.f  8, 400),  a  farnnns  promontory  of 
Italy,  at  the  sonthem  extremity  of  lapv^'in,  now  Capo 
di  tttuca.  Win  n  the  art  of  navifration  was  vet  in  Its 
infancy,  this  great  headland  presented  a  conspieuoua 
landmark  to  mariners  bound  Ron  tlw  porta  of  Greece 
to  S;rt!v,  of  which  thry  nKvnv^  availed  themselves 
Tiie  fleets  uf  Athens,  after  having  circumnavigated  the 
Peloponnesu!!,  are  represented  on  this  passage  as  usu- 
ally making  for  Corcyra,  whence  they  ^iteered  Rtraight 
•ensa  to  the  promontory,  and  then  coasted  along  the 
south  of  It;i!v  fur  the  remainder  of  their  voyage. 
(TAucyri ,  6,  30.)  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
•  sort  of  haven  here,  capable  of  aflbrdinff  shelter  t6  ves- 
sel'? in  tempestuous  wrai  her  (Tftw'-i//.  R,  •!  I  )  Str  i 
bodewribe^  this  promonuirv  :i>  di  uiuiig,  together  witli 
the  ('crai.iH.Hi  Mountains,  the  line  of  separation  be 
tween  the  .-Xdnatic  and  Ionian  Seas,  while  it  formed, 
with  the  opposite  Cape  of  Lacinium,  the  entrance  to 
the  Tan  (lime  Gulf;  the  distance  in  both  cases  being 
rop  stadia.    ( Strab.,  381.— Cramer's  Anc.  it«ly,  vol. 

lAPfc.iJM  Tria  Pp.oMovTOhl a.  three  ciimn  on  the 
coast  of  Magna  Graccjd,  to  the  s,,uth  of  the  Lacintan 
promontorjr.  They  are  now  call,  d  C,ijh>  irlle  Cos- 
itUOi  Cmo  Bazzmo,  and  Capo  ieUa.  Nom.  (Cramer's 
Aw.  Italy,  vol.  %  p  897  ) 

Iapvx,  T  a  son  of  D  f  il.ilns,  who  was  fabled  to  have 
given  name  to  lapy^a  in  Ix)wer  Itilv.  (Consult  re- 
marks  under  the  article  lapvgia )— if.  A  name  given 
to  the  weatMhweai  wind.   It  wta  lo  eaBed  ftom 


lapygia,  in  IjOwer  Italy,  w'dch  coi'ntry  lay  partly  v 
the  line  of  its  direction  It  is  the  nAim  wuh  tiie'Ao- 
yeoTTfC  of  the  Greek -s.  and  was  the  most  favourabls 
wind  for  sailinrr  from  Hrundisiom  towards  the SOttlhem 
parts  of  Greece.    {Hot.,  Od  ,  1,3,4.) 

Iakha<!i,  s  son  of  Jupitev  and  Oaiamantia,  knw  of 
Gctulia.    {Vid.  Dido.) 

IabIdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  FidiiKiniai  aa  da> 
8cended  from  a  pmoD  of  IM  mmo  of  laohw.  (rilf., 

843  ) 

IasTon  or  Iasus,  a  son  of  Jopitoraad  Elcctra,  c>js 

of  the  .'Mlantides  {Hellanictu,  ap.  Schot.  ad  Od ,  5, 
125),  while  ether.''  made  him  a  son  of  Minos  or  Kialci 
and  the  nymph  Phronia.  (Schol.  ad  Od.,  L  c — Sckol. 
ad  Theoarit.,  Id.^  3,  60.)  He  is  said  to  have  had 
Ceree  a  son  named  Plotiis  {WiuUtk),  wheraopoa  Ji^ 
puer,  offended  at  the  connexion,  struck  the  roort^ 
lover  with  his  thunder.  (Horn.,  Od.,  5,  126  ]  Hs- 
siod  makea  Crete  the  scene  of  this  event.  (Thuf., 
069  )  lasion  is  also  named  a.s  the  father  of  ;he  -iwift- 
fooled  Atalanta  (I'w/.  Atalauta.) — Wc  have  here  so 
agrieoltural  legend.  lasion  is  made  the  ofi^ag  al 
Force  and  Prudence.  (K/iarof  and  ♦pofio.— (>»• 
zer,  S-f/nihoftk,  pnr  GuigTtiaut,  vol.  8.  p.  32ft  )  la 
other  word?,  strenfrth,  or  courage  in  enduring  Ishour, 
Slid  prudence,  or  skill  in  the  a{^lu:atioD  of  ihatstreivtJi, 
excite  the  instinctive  powers  of  the  earth,  causing  Isb* 
ine  to  disappear,  nonnshin;j  the  human  race,  and  rfr.- 
dering  them  healthy  and  vigorous.  Hence  the  nime 
of  lasion,  "  he  that  taves^'  (luofiai)  from  evil.  (Can* 
pare  remarks  under  the  article  Trophoninv.) 

lisiB,  a  name  given  to  Atalantn,  d:iu(;h!er  of  fa- 
?us. 

JisoN,  I.  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Alciniede,dsogb- 
ter  of  Pbytaens,  bjr  iEson,  the  son  of  Cretheus,  nil 

Tyro,  the  datiijliter  of  S.ilmnnen'.  Tvro.  hc^r>xf  h€f 
union  with  Cretheus,  the  son  ol  ..l]olti»,  had  I  au  sons, 
I'elias  and  Nelcus,  by  Neptune,  utson  was  king  of 
lolcos,  but  was  dethroned  by  Pelias.  The  latter  also 
sought  the  life  of  Jason :  and,  to  save  him.  hii  pa- 
rents gave  out  that  he  was  dead,   Hr  d,  rn^'ar'  '.f, 

conveyed  him  bjr  night  to  the  cave  of  ibc  cetiUut 
Chiron,  to  whose  csre  they  committed  him.  (A/tt- 

lod.,  1,  9,  16.— .1/'  //  Jth  ,  1,  lO.~Hypin  ,fab,  \X 
13.)    An  oracle  had  told  Pelias  to  beware  of  the  ••on^ 
sandaled  man,"  but  during  many  years  none  *uch  ap- 
p(artd  to  disturb  his  repose.    At  length,  when  Js* 
son  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  he  procetdrd. 
unknown  to  Chiron,  to  lolcos,  in  order  to  clmm  ihe 
rights  of  his  family.   He  bore,  says  the  Theban  po 
et,  two  spears;  he  wore  the  elos«>fittti^  Msgneijao 
dri  '^'-,  am!  a  piird  ?k'.ii  lo  throw  oflf  the  rair,  .n  u  hi* 
long  unshorn  locks  waved  on  hi»  back.    In  1*'*  ;0«ir- 
iicy  be  was  stopped  by  the  inundatisn  of  the  river 
Kvcnus  or  EnitT'u^.  over  w!;!ch  he  was  carried  by  Jo- 
110,  who  had  c;iai;L!eil  herself  lulo  an  old  woman.  In 
crossing  the  -  irc  am  he  lort  one  of  his  fandils,  arid 
on  his  arrival  at  lolcos,  the  singula  ritj  of  his  drcM  and 
the  fshtiess  of  hts  complexkin  sttraeted  the  notice  of 
(he  p<d[i;e,  aed  drrw  a  crowd  around  h^'ti  in  the  ffi'- 
kei-placc.    Pclias  came  to  see  hut)  with  the  rf-<t,  atid 
a  s  he  had  been  warned  by  the  oraeie  to  bewar*"  of  a 
man  wlio  should  apprnr  at  In'ros  with  one  foot  bare 
and  the  other  ^hod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who  bad 
lost  one  of  hi*  tandats,  alarmed  bim.    He  asked  hm 
who  he  was,  and  Jason  mildly  anawored  hii  qaest>eo. 
telling  him  he  was  come  to  demand  the  kinf<*fn  ol 
h'>  fjthers.    He  then  wt  iit  iiitu  il.r  house  of  his  ",Areti' 
/lison,  by  whom  be  was  joyfully  recognised    On  tb* 
intelligence  of  the  arrivafof  Jason,  hie  imclc«<  Pherss 
and  .\niv'haon,  wnh  their  !"on«  AdrnrTus  and  Meliin- 
pus,  hastened  'o  lolcos.     Five  day**  they  feas'cd  and 
enjoyed  themselves  ;  on  the  sixth  Jaaon  di^clo^ed  ic 
them  his  wishes,  and  went»  aeeomp^nicd  by  them,  to 
the  dweldog  of  Pelias,  who  at  mice  proposed  to  resiffa 
the  kiiigdom,  ntniiing  the  bnda  and  paatOM.  at  lia 
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MM  tiMHoNititfiw  Juoa  to  the  expe^tion  of  the 

poldci  tttct   {PinJT,  Py(h  ,^,\ 93,  ieyj.)— Another 
•ccouni  i«,  that  Pelias,  being  al^vout  to  oner  a  sacrifice 
m  ibe  mkre  to  his  father  Neptune,  invited  all  his 
nbjfdi.  Jweo,  wbo  was  ploughing  on  the  other  side 
Anoros,  crossed  that  stream  to  come  to  it,  and 
r.  M  h         one  of  his  sandals.    It  is  said  that  Ju- 
ao,  out  of  ennutv  to  Peliw,  who  had  neglected  to  mc- 
niealo  hM;took  the  form  ofu  old  «oa»n,  and  asked 
J*soD  to  carry  her  over,  which  caused  him  to  leave 
one  of  hif  sandals  m  liie  mud.    Her  object  was  to 
fire  ocusion  for  Medea's  coming  to  loleoo  and  de- 
tUOf'n^  Pdias.    \\'hen  Pclias  perceived  Jason  with 
hot  eoe  ntxial,  he  saw  the  accomplisiimr  iu  of  ihii  ot- 
ade.  mi  Mudifiij  for  hin\  next  d:iy,  a.*ked  him  what 
k  wouU  do,  if  be  bad  the  power,  bad  it  beaa  ]mdict- 
•J  lohia  that  be  ebould  be  elain  bjr  one  of  hie  citiiens. 
Jtsoo  replied,  that  he  would  order  him  to  go  and  fetch 
the  golden  fleece.   Pelias  took  him  at  his  word,  and  im- 
posed the  u»k  upon  Jason  himself.    {Phere^det,  ap. 
SckoL  id  Pind  ,  PytK.,  A,\m  )— An  account  of  the 
cslebmcd  expedition  which  Jason  in  consequence  un- 
i'-foA,  viil!  bt  found  under  a  different  article.  (Vii. 
Aj^uta:  )— During  the  abeeooe  of  Jeaoo,  Pelias  had 
nwcn  tbe  ftther  end  mother  of  the  hero  to  self-de- 
uniction,  and  had  put  to  rh.  arh  their  remaining  child. 
Dewroos  of  ruveuge,  Ja»ui),  after  he  had  delimed  the 
fleece  to  Pelias.  entrpatcd  Medea  to  exereise  her  art 
iakis  behalf    He  sailed  with  liis  companions  to  the 
iMhawef  Corinth,  and  there  dedica'.cd  the  Argo  Uj 
.N'tptunc;  and  Metl^a,  shorilv  afterward,  iogratiated 
knelf  with  the  daogbters  of  Pelias,  and,  by  vauntiriir 
krartef  leMeriqg  yonth,  and  proving  it  by  cuiimg  up 
»no!d  ram,  and  putting  the  pieces  into  a  jiot,  whence 
»»aed  a  bleating  lamb,  she  persuaded  them  to  treat 
tl*ir  father  in  the  same  manner,  end  then  refused  to 
restore  him  to  youth.    AcastM",  ivu  of  Pt  lLis,  there- 
opon  drove  Jawn  and  Medea  irom  iolcos,  and  they  rc- 
t>»d  to  Corinth,  where  they  lived  happily  for  ten  years, 
oil  Jison,  wishing  to  marry  Glauce  or  Creiisa,  the 
iaagbler  of  Creon,  king  of  that  place,  put  away  Me- 
dti    Tj.  Polihian  pruiceiis,  enraged  at  the  iiigrati- 
tiide  of  imi  iiy»bi»!nJ,  sent  a  poisoned  robe  and  crown 
Wjpfts  to  the  bride,  by  which  the  latter,  tc«etherwith 
■«W«  Creon,  miserably  jwrished.    Medea  then 
aflW  Iwrewn  children,  tauuntcd  a  chariot  drawn  by 
winged  wpcnu,  and  fled  to  Athens,  when  she  mar- 
ned  k.^  -Cgeus.  by  whom  she  had  «  eon  aftmed  Me- 
^»  But,  being  detected  m  an  attemiyt  to  destroy 
Toewus.  »hc  floil  from  Athens  with  her  son.  MeJus 
f'Jr.quered  several  barbarous  tribes,  and  also  the  «0"n- 
^  •bich  he  named  .Media  after  himself,  and  dnally 
fctt  la  faalllc  against  the  Ir  I'tis,    ^fcdca,  returning 
|^I»"n  to  Colchis,  foursii  that  lier  father  JJetes  had 
been  robbed  of  hi*  throne  by  her  brother  Ptrses.  She 
'Stored  bun,  aod  dejiriTed  the  usurper  of  life.— The 
■M«*i«a  hcR  given  ia  taken  from  Apolfodonn,  who 
seems  to  have  adhered  closely  to  the  version*  of  the 
legend  fouftd  in  the  Attic  tragedians.    The  accounts 
^**'''tiL^'  DOW  be  stated.    In  the  Theogony.  Me- 
de*  i*daasRiiiith  the  goddesses  who  bon«ured  mortal 
«00  wfih  their  love.    Jason  made  her  hi*  spouse,  and 
fche  bore  to   the  shepherd  of  the  people*'  a  son  named 
Medus,  whom  Cbirea  leered  io  the  mountains,  and 
••  the  wil]  of  great  Jove  was  scconplnhed."  ( Theog. , 
Wt,  */yy  '    I;     (viJtnt,  therefore,  that  this  poet 
•apposed  Jason  to  bare  rci^jned  at  Iolcos  afrcr  ins  re- 
:-Tiifrom  his  greet  adventure  —.VccotdKig  to  tlic  ponu 
•f  the  Nosioi.  .Hedea  restored  .f^son  to  yoiif!)  {Ai'^um. 
Bmp ,  Mfdta  —Ovii.  Met.,  7.  159, 
aashles  ,11] J  Prierecydca  say  that  she  effected  this 
<^oge  in  Juou  bimself  {Arg.  Eur.,  Med.);  and  v£a- 
that  she  thoe  renewd  the  Hyades,  the  nvnee 
irfBifchus,  and  their  1  ushands.    {Ar<:.  T'ur.,  AJcd.— 
Ond,Xti.  7,  294.  fcfff  )— Jason  is  said  to  have  put 
N  ea<  Ilk  hie  fife  after  tlie  liegie  Itte  of  hie  dwMraft ; 
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or,  as  another  account  has  it,  when  the  Argo  was  faii. 
ing  to  pieces  with  time,  Medea  persuaded  him  to  sleep 
under  the  prow,  and  it  fell  oo  him  and  killed  him. 
{Argt.  Eurip.,  Med.)  Medea  herself,  we  are  told,  be- 
came the  bride  of  Achilles  in  the  Ely.«iian  fields  {Ib- 
ycuji  el  Humnvka,  ap.  Schoi.  ad  ApoU.  Hh.,  4.  815. 
— KeigklUy't  Mythology,  p.  307,  seqq. — For  remarks 
on  the  whole  Argotiauuc  legend,  consult  the  article 
Argonauts).) — II.  .\  lyraul  of  Tlitssaly,  born  at  Phc- 
nc,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
dietingtiished  famiitee  of  that  city.   He  oauned  the 
supreme  power  in  hb  native  place  while  ettil  quite 
yoiuiy.  a;iout  37.5  R  C.  ;  reduced  nearly  all  Thessaly 
under  lus  sway  ;  and  caused  huast:lf  to  be  invested 
with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  which  soon  became»  ht 
his  hands,  only  another  name  for  monarch  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  success  which  attended  bis  other  expedi> 
tioiis  also,  agamst  the  Dolopcs,  the  Phocians.  dtc. ; 
his  aliiancea  with  Athens,  Macedon.  and  Thebes;  in 
fine,  bia  rare  military  talents,  imboldened  him  to  thfadt 
of  ui.derlakinp  some  enterprise  against  Per*iri  ;  hut, 
before  he  could  put  the&e  schemes  into  operation,  be 
was  assassinated  while  celebrating  some  ptibltc  gamee 
at  Pherw,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.    Jason  was  a 
popular  tyrant  among  his  immediate  subjects.   He  cul- 
tivated k  tti  rs  and  the  oratorical  art,  and  was  intimaie 
with  Isociates,  and  Qorgiaa  of  Lcootiiu.   He  bad 
oontraetcd  a  friendship  deo  with  Timothens,  the  eon 
of  Conon,  and  wtnt  himself  to  Athens  to  save  him 
from  B  cdpital  accuitalton. — III.  A  native  of  Cyrene, 
an  ;ibridt,'mcnl  of  a  work  of  whose,  on  the  exploits  of 
the  .Maccabees,  is  given  in  the  second  section  of  the 
book  of  Maccabees.    St.  Augustine  speaks  of  this 
ahrid;,'mL'tit  as  ol"  a  work  which  the  Church  had  placed 
in  the  Caooo,  by  reason  of  the  histones  of  the  martyrs 
which  it  contains.   St.  Jerome,  however,  aeye  the 
contrary.    The  .  ounctls  of  Carthage  in  397,  and  of 
Trent,  have  declared  it  canonical.   {Sehbii,  Jim.  Lit. 
Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  431 ) — IV.  A  native  of  Argos,  who 
flourished  during  *^  accond  century.    He  wrote  « 
work  on  Greeea  in  four  books,  comprehending  the 
earlier  times  of  the  nation,  the  wars  against  the  Per- 
sinns.  the  espi'uits  of  Alexander,  the  actions  of  .\ntip 
ater,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Athens.   He  com- 
posed also  a  treatise  on  the  Temples  (or,  as  others  ren> 
der  it,  Sacrifices)  of  Alezsnder,  Ilepi  tuv  'AAtfdvdpov 
irpuv.   {Sckoll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  172.— Fom., 
Hist.  Gr.,  1, 10,  p.  &i.—Athenai  Qp.»<d.  Schwcwh., 
vol.  i,  p.  186,  iiuf.  ^«e/.)— V.  A  Rhiodian,  granchnn 
of  Posidoiiius,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  tho 
Stoic  acbool  of  his  Dative  island.    His  works  have  not 
rcBcbcd  us. 

IasonIuii  Pbomontorifm,  a  promontoiy  of  Pontus, 
northeast  of  Polciiionium.  It  was  so  called  from  the 
ship  .^rgo  baring  anchored  m  its  vicinity,  f Xcn., 
AntU>.,  6,  9, 1 .}  It  ia  also  mentioned  hj  Strabo  (548), 
and  it  pieeervea  evident  veeligee  of  the  encient  appel- 
lation m  that  of  JbeoKH.  {Craaui'*  Atut  Maur, 
vol.  1,  p.  273.) 

lAssicrs  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  Caria,  deriving  its  naOft 
from  the  city  of  lassus,  situate  at  itn  head.  It  ianoir 
called  Astern- Kalrxsi.    {Thucyd. ,  H,  2(i.) 

Iassus,  a  ctty  of  Asia  Minor,  situate  on  a  small 
island  very  near  the  coeat  of  Caria,  and  giving  to  the 
adjacent  bay  the  name  of  Slnns  laetieus.  It  was  n 
rich  and  flourisliincj  city,  and  the  itihahitaii;*  were 
i  !  ii>fly  occupied  with  tishenes  along  the  adjacent 
coasts.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  though  many  vestiges  re- 
main of  it.  The  name  of  the  place  iajleecm.  (PIm., 
5,  28  — Lir.,  32,  33  ;  37,  17.) 

Iaxaktes,  a  largo  river  of  .\sia,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  Moos  Imeue,  and  flowing  into  the  3t»  o/Aralt  tfter 
a  course  of  168S  English  miles.  It  ia  now  the  Sir,  or 
.^/r  Darjiih.  T*iohuiiy  makes  it  flow  into  the  Caspian, 
as  he  was  unacqtiamtcd  with  the  eusiencc  of  the  Sea 
«f  Aral.  RmMotve,  lonv  before,  had  called  the  far 
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mea  by  the  MUM  of  Anxa*,  wkI  coafimndcd  it  wiA 

the  Ozus  {\,i04ytfij<j).    Renncll,  after  quoting  the 
passage  juat  referred  lo,  r«2niaik»  as  follows  :  *'  In 
this  description  the  lazartes  and  Oxua  appear  lo  be 
confo^iitiili'd  together   (Herodotvis  had  perhaps  heard 
certain  particulars  ol  both  rucr»,  but  might  rclcr  them 
to  one  only),  for  there  are  circumstances  that  may  be 
applied  to  Mcb  rcapectif  elj«  although  most  of  them 
an  applicabte  only  to  Uio  fonner.   It  may  bo  observed , 
that  Herodotus  mentions  only  one  lar^^e  river  in  this 
part  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus  ;  that  is,  the  river  which 
separates  it  from  tho  MaaaagelsB,  and  whieb  was  uii- 
duulitfclly  the  laxarfc  ;  for  tV.i-rc  is  no  ques'ic:-  iV.nt 
SugUid  was  ujcluUud  in  iLc  vuijare  of  Cyrus,  aini  a  lay 
between  the  Oxus  and  laiartcs.    The  Oxus,  there* 
fore,  baa  no  diatincl  place  la  the  geogra^y  of  out 
author,  althoogb  a  mer  of  mneh  sraaiei  bvn  and  tin- 
porlance  than  the  laxartts.    Dui  ttuU  the  Oxus  was  in- 
tended, when  be  says  that  the  larger  stream  continued 
Its  even  coufBO  to  ibe  Caspian,  appears  probable;  al- 
liioii^rh  ihi-  numerous  branches  that  formed  the  large 
i&biiii*,  aitd  were  afterward  lost  ni  bogs  and  luarslnij, 
agrees  rather  with  tl.i*  dt-^cripiion  of  the  Aral  lake, 
aod  lower  pert  of  tht-  .Sir.  "    {Geogrcmky  of  Heroii- 
oht»,  vol.  1,  p.  270,  .^fr//; ,  vd.  1830  )— With  regard  to 
tiiL'  tribe  of  lac  laxarim,  and  tht  origin  of  the  name 
laxarie«, Ui«  same  writer  observes  as  follows:  "  Ptol- 
emy mentions  the  laxarus  :  placing  them  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  laxartes,  throughout  the  lower 
half  of  its  course.    These,  consequently,  occupy  the 
place  of  the  Massagete  of  Herodotoa  and  Arrian,  and 
of  the  Sac«  of  Strabo.    Ptolemy  may  possibly  have 
named  ihom  tlbltiarily  ;  but  an  there  is  a  remnant  of 
0  tri'.-e  named  SarUt,  now  existing  between  ihe  Oxus 
and  laxartes,  and  which  are  rqierted  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  ifihlbltailta  ef  the  eoontir.  it  ia 
possible  that  this  was  one  of  the  tnbps  of  the  Masaa- 
geta*  or  Sacm  ;  while  laxartas  may  ha\e  bctn  the  true 
name  iii  the  country  itself,  and  very  probably  gave 
name  to  the  river  lazartea  at  that  period ;  of  which 
8ir  and  Sirt,  which  an  in  me  at  pieaent,  ntay  bo  the 
remains     Amrnianus  speaks  of  the  lutartx  as  a  tribe, 
and  of  good  account,  in  lib,  xxiii."    {Geogr.  of  He- 
r$i.t  vol.  8,  p.  395,  ae<]q.)—lt  is  gcnenUy  oopposed 
that  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alexander  -were  ^wUy 
of  an  error  in  confounding  thia  river  with  lh«  Taiiais 
Klaproth.  however,  siiows  iliat  the  name  Taro'is  was 
common  to  butb  the  laxartes  and  the  modem  Don,  a 


fontia,  I.  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  fte  dm 

by  Colchis,  on  the  north  by  Mount  d  icssus,  cm  tlM 
east  by  Albania,  and  on  the  houth  by  Armenia.  I 
answers  now  to  /nimft',  Oeargia,  the  cooutry  of  tiie 
Guriaiu,  &c.  The  MIIM  of  Imeriti »  an  evident  der- 
ivation from  the  ancient  one.  The  Cyrus,  or  A'ur, 
flowed  through  Iberia.  Ptolemy  enumerates  sevtni 
towns  of  this  country,  aucb  as  Afiaoa,  Vasoda,  ¥• 
rica,  die.  The  Ibwiani  were  ailice  of  MiUndiic^ 
and  were  thereforo  attacked  by  Pom[)ey,  *ho  de- 
feated them  in  a  great  battle,  ami  took  mar.v  pn»- 
onen.  Plutarch  makes  the  number  of  slain  to  Ixst 
been  not  lo$s  than  nine  thousand,  and  that  of  the 
prisoners  ten  thousand.  (Fi/.  Pomp.)  The  same 
writer  atates,  that  the  Iberians  had  never  been  subject 
to  the  Medea  or  to  the  Persiana ;  they  had  mtfti 
even  the  Bbeodonlaii  yoke,  beetna*  Alennder  *u 
obliged  to  quit  Hyrcania  in  haste.  (P/tn.,  6,  i  —li. 
10, 3.~Slrab.,  499.— Plot.,  5,  1 1  —Socrai  ,  Hiti,  1, 
26. — So*am.t  S,  7.)— II.  One  of  the  ancient  Damael 
S]»ain,  derived  from  the  river  Ibertis.  ConsBh  ft 
marks  under  the  article  Hispama. 

IliXI,  a  powerful  nation  of  Spain,  situ&te  ihr.g  the 
Iberat,  and  who,  miiwling  with  Celtic  tiibes,  took  tbt 
name  of  Celtiberi.  (ConauU  temarka  ander  the  article 
H  ispania  ) 

Ibkrus,  I.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Spain  It 
risea  in  what  was  once  the  country  of  the  (^afiulid 
from  the  sncient  Fons  Ibcrus,  in  the  valley  of  /i  iwxa, 
near  tho  town  of  Juliobriga,  and  flowii  \miL  .t  s^ouia 
eastern  course  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a 
distance  above  the  Tenehrtam  ProflMOtonnm,  psts- 
ing,  not  far  from  ita  moadi,  the  city  of  DnlOn,  m« 
Tortosa.  The  chain  of  Mons  Idtibeda,  bv  which  ii 
runs  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  prevents  it  (roa 
taking  a  western  course  along  with  the  other  rivets  a 
Spain.  It  is  now  the  Ebro,  and  is  in  penira!  rcr 
rapid  and  unfit  for  navigation,  being  full  of  rock*  art 
shoals,  and  hence  Iht  Spanish  goverhincot  hare  ben 
compelled  to  cut  a  cansl  parallel  to  the  river  fflxa  Tu- 
dela  to  SoMtaga.  The  depositcs  which  the  livereniM* 
to  the  Mediterranean  have  formed  a  considerable  dflw 
at  its  embouchure,  and  it  baa  been  necessary  to  rnt  i 
eanali  in  order  ti»t  Teaaela  may  ascend  to  ibi  si::: 
town  of  Anijiosta,  below  Tortosa.  {MaUe-Brun,xfii 
8,  p.  10,  .Him  )  This  river  was  made  the  boundsfj 
I  betwitn  ■  r  Carthaginian  and  Roman  possessiOM  m 
Spain  after  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  w«r-  (X** 


people  ottfao  aame  raeo  occupying  at  that  tima  the  cin.  4,  335.— P/m  ,  3,  3  — Mela,  2,  C  — lir..  «l, 


baiikH  of  hoth  stream?,  and  tixiut,'  (or  hoih  an  ap|)Liln- 
tion,  the  root  of  which  {dan,  tan,  or  don)  lias  a  gener- 
al reference  to  water.  (Consult  remarks  under  the 
article  Tanai's. — Klaprotkt  TabUtaix  UiHmmu*  de 
VAsie,  p.  181.) 

Iazyges,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Of  these  there  were 
the  lasygca  Maiotff,  who  occupied  the  northern  coast 
of  the  niloeMvotis;  the  Iazyges  Metanaete  {Ptoi, 
— Compare  CcHanux,  (Icoirr.,  vol.  2,  p  S?,),  who  in- 
habited the  angular  territory  formed  by  the  Tibiacus, 
the  Dinobe,  and  Dacia  ;  they  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dacia,  and  are  called  by  Pliny  Saimafe?*  The  Iazy- 
ges Basilii,  or  Royal  (Ovid,  Ep.  ex.  Pont.,  1,  2,  79  — 
Id.,  7Vm/.,  2,  191),  were  a  people  of  Sarmatis,  joined 
by  Strabo  to  the  luqrges  on  the  eoaat  of  the  Euxine, 
between  the  Tjma  and  the  Borysthcnes.  Ptolemy 
speaks  only  of  the  Metanasta,  who  were  jirobably  the 
moat  considerable  of  the  three.  The  territory  of  this 
laiter  people  was,  towards  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
occupied  by  the  Vandals,  and  afterward  became  a 
part  of  the  empire  of  the  Goths.  About  the  year  iioO 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Huns.  Ii  has  sinee  formed 
a  part  of  Hungmryt  and  of  the  Baimai  of  Temetmr. 
Aoeording  to  some  writers,  the  Taz)ges  were  the  an- 
cestors of  iliB  TnJjrintrfj,^  wlioiii  the  Polish  authors 
call  alM  FoiiezwH.  {Balbi,  IrUroduetion  a  VAUm 
mthmvr..  Ac .  *o».  I.  p.  198,) 


...  A  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  flowmt;  ;roin  Mount 
Caucasus  into  the  Cjrrua,  probably  the  modem  /pm. 
Ian,  a  lost  poem  of  the  poet  Caninweins.ia  which 

he  bitterly  satirizi  .-^  the  innrotttndr  of  h:s  p'.tt»ll  the  poet 
Apollonius.  (  Vid.  Collimachus.)  Ovid  aU  wrote  * 
poem  under  the  same  title,  in  imitation  of  Callmiacha*. 
This  latter  has  come  down  lo  n!«,  and  u  iho'.ThI  tube 
directed  against  Hyginus,  a  fabe  friei.d  o\  m  port* 
{Vtd  Dvidius) 

Mcv3,  a  lyric  poet,  a  native  of  Rhegioro,  wlw 
flourished  about  B.C.  658.    Rhegium  wa*  peopled 
partly  by  Ii>i)i,i!i>  irom  Chalc-is,  parUv  bv  T»or  sn*  from 
the  Peloponnesus,  t'^e  latter  of  whom  were  a  soptrioi 
class.    The  peculiar  dialect  formed  in  Rhe^oni  bad 
some  influence  on  the  jiotrr.?  of  Ibvru'*,  a5«hou|kdiw» 
were  in  general  written  m  an  « p  c  dialect  with 
tiiii^'e,  like  tin-  iioemM  of  StiMrhorus.  Ibyco***** 
wandering  poet,  as  w  iiuiatated  bj  the  story  cf  his 
death,  whtch  will  be  given  \»elow ;  bat  bis  tnvelt  wers 
not.  like  those  of  .''tr^irhorua,  confined  to  Sicih.  He 
parsed  a  part  of  hi!«  tune  in  Sainoi*  wi^ii  r>iiM*T»'f'' 
whence  the  flourishing  period  of  ilii>  l-a.-d  m  " 
filed  as  we  have  already  given  it.    In  coitscqucnc 
of  the  peculiar  style  of  poetry  which  was  adraiied  * 
tiie  court  of  I'olvcrate*,  Ibycn.'i  could  not  here  compos* 
solemn  hymna  to  the  gods,  but  had  u>  acconunodatr 
bia  Dov'-an  dlban,  a*  M  waa  beat  able,  to  the 
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It  AmciMB.  Accordingly,  ii  is  probable  tb.-vt  the 
poc  n  of  !bvc3i  was  first  turned  maiDly  to  crolic  eub- 
J:r;r.j  hts  residettce  in  the  eeort  of  the  tyrant  of 
Si'i  Li< .  J  iltbat  his  glowing  lovr  •unrigs,  which  forirrd 
ka  chici  wile  to  fame  m  antic^uil)',  were  connposcd  at 
imftnoi.  But  that  the  poetical  style  of  Ib^cus  re- 
maM  ibat  of  Stesichorosipia  provod  by  tb«  laci»  that 
ibc  incicat  critics  oftrn  doubted  to  WMcb  of  the  two 
I  oarucuiir  idea  or  ciprcssioii  belonged.  (Conr>pare 

Vratistav  ad  Find,  01  9,  129 
—EtymM  Guti ,  s.  v.  urepwoc,  p.  98,  31.)  The 
iftcim  of  I^yc'js  -iha  reMmble  tbo«e  of  Stesichorus, 
beiit^  in  gnierai  dactylic  series,  connected  together 
utofefMsof  different  lengths,  tmt  sometimes  so  long 
that  tiifT  are  to  be  called  syftctris  rather  than  vi  rst- s. 
Bmin  Ibese,  Ibycus  inqucotly  used  logwcdic  verses 
«f  t  soft  or  languid  dimeter ;  and,  in  general,  his 
Hlythau  are  less  statelv  and  dignifiwl,  and  more  suited 
SO  the  ezprcMion  of  passion,  than  those  of  Siesicho- 
m  Heoce  the  eflemiliate  poet  Agathon  is  rcpre- 
wnicd  by  Arutophanes  as  appealing  to  Ibjeas  with 
AoacreoQ  and  Alcaeus,  who  had  made  tnasic  more 
*wtet.and  bad  worn  many-colourctl  fillets  (in  the  Ori- 
«M«1  MiioaX  Aod  led  the  looic  dance.  The  subjccia 
«f  lbs  fotm  of  Ibyeae  eppear  aleo  to  have  md  • 

ftfLt;;  3f!!r.;ty  \rtth  those  of  Stcsich'>n:s  ;  and  so  iiiany 
{■KKBiar  Kcuunt^  of  mythological  ntorics,  especially 
■jhlini  (0  the  heroic  period,  are  cited  from  hie  poems, 
(kl  i;  (cems  as  if  be  too  had  written  long  poems  on 
^  Trojan  war.  the  expedition  of  the  Ari^onautB,  and 
stfcer  »imilar  subjects.  The  erotic  poetry,  however, 
4  ibfuu  is  most  celebrated,  and  tbose  productions 
hmM  a  hnon  of  jSueioii  fiur  eseeeding  that  ez- 
prt^.^■J  1  ariv  similar  pieces  throughout  tlie  whole 
m^gt  ui  Grecian  literature.  The  death  of  the  poet 
ii  u4  to  have  been  as  follows :  he  was  assailed  and 
■wderfd  bv  robbers,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  death. 
It  nnploretf  some  cranes  that  were  flying  over  head 
ls»(rrTL'  h'.i  f.itr.  Some  tirru-  :iftcr,  as  the  murder- 
m  wfff  in  the  market-place,  one  of  ibcm  observed 
NM  cnncs  ta  the  air,  and  remarked  to  hie  com- 
jMMNu,  ai  IBvKOV  iKdtKoi  ■:Tupt(Civ'  "  ffcrf  arc 
du€«*gtTS  of  fhyeus  !"  These  words  and  liic  re- 
mit murder  of  Ibycus  excited  suspicion  ;  the  assas- 
>Me«aKizrd.  and.  being  pot  to  the  torture,  con- 
fcM< (heir  gjilr     {Midler,  HuU  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  205, 

«f ;  5  ' 

kttit,  aa  ialaad  of  the  .i^gean,  near  Samos,  and, 
Mewdiog  to  Streho,  eighty  atadia  doe  weit  from  Am- 
pdos,  till  «<  stern  promontory  of  the  latter.  Pliny 
(4, 13)  uwktt  Llm  diiitauce  greater,  but  he  probably 
mtuum  fram  the  harbour  at  the  western  extremity. 
%tiiD|Q||  defaced  the  name  of  thia  iaiaod  liom  Ica- 
MB,  SOB  of  IMabs,  whose  body  was  waihcd  apon  its 
•horns  aftex  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  thiiht. 
iiochan,  bowrrer,  inclwes  towards  a  Phosnician  der- 
tnbpB,  and  asnpw,  aa  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
l-<Wt,  Le.. '  ;',juli  pi.^cinm,"  thf  isIanJ  of  fish  In 
tapport  of  i&jj  fiiplanatioa,  he  refers  to  Atheuseus 
(I,  2t).  Stephaoos  Byzantinus,  and  others,  according 
to  whoqi  400  of  the  earl^  Greek  names  of  the  island 
wot  IrhlkfHti*  {'Ix&votaea),  i.  e.,  "  abounding  in 
f.*h  "  [Gfr--r  S(trr  ,  1,8,  sub  /if!.)— Icana  wi«  o( 
■naii  extent,  being  long  but  narrow.  In  Sirabo's 
it  wta  thuAf  inhahitod,  end  the  Samtana  need  it 
sTintjp.Wfv  for  rhe  ftasfur.igc  of  their  cattlr  The  mod- 
Kaoaxne  r«  .\..-tir!,i  The  islami  ai  the  present  day 
■  •aidto  eVvinJ  1,1  timber,  but  to  be  othenviflO  iteril ; 
Wk'^  be  inhabited  by  a  few  Greeks,  very  poor,  and 
pfood  of  their  pretended  descent  from  the  impe- 
rii! ir^i-  of  ron!^tan|ine.  {Georgvrmt9t  Ducrif.  de 
Smm^Nuui^  6lc.,  p.  304.)  , . 
■•ftw  anl  leaMotio,  o  ii«M  :||pmHi  lo  Poootope, 


I  TcabTpm  Mark,  a  part  of  the  .Jlfjcan  Sea  near  the 
islands  of  Mycoitus  and  Gyarus.  The  ancient  my* 
thologists  deduce  the  name  fum  IttXM,  lAo  feB  into 
It  and  was  drowned.  But  cempttonoiaiki  under  tiio 
article  Icaria. 

IcARiDs,  I  an  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone.  Hav- 
ing been  taught  by  Bacchue  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
he  gave  tome  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  to  certain  shep- 
hera-i,  who,  tliinking  tlieni!«e!ves  poisoned,  killed  him 
When  they  came  to  their  senses  Uiey  biuied  him;  and 
his  daughter  Erigone,  being  ohown  the  spot  hf  hh 
fhiihrul  dog  Mrt-ra,  himi?  herself  through  grief  'Aj,.  !■ 
lod.,  3,  14,  7.  —  Hygtn  ,  fab.,  130.)  Icanus  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  changed  after  death  into  the  con- 
stellation Bodtea,  Erigone  into  Virgo,  while  Mxra  be- 
came the  etar  Cania.  (Fiif  Erigone  ) — II.  .K  son  of 
trilmlus  of  I,.icedt-nion  He  ^iive  his  d.uirdter  Pe- 
nelope in  mamage  to  Ulvsses,  king  of  Ithaca,  but  b^ 
w«a  eo  tenderly  attached  to  her  inat  he  wiahed  her 
husband  to  settle  at  I-arrdTmon  THysses  refused; 
and  when  he  saw  the  earnest  petitions  of  icanua,  be 
told  Penelope,  as  they  weie  going  to  embark,  that  aha 
might  choose  freely  either  to  follow  him  to  Iihaca  or 
to  remain  with  her  father.  Penelope  blushed  in  ai- 
lenre,  and  covered  her  head  with  her  veil.  Icarius. 
upon  thia,  permitted  bia  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and 
immediately  erected  ■  temple  to  the  goddeao  of  mod* 
r<ity,  on  the  i>pot  where  Ponotopo  bad  ro^ered^het 
blutthes  with  her  veil. 

IclBoe,  a  son  of  Dcdaloe,  who,  with  hie  father,  fled 
with  wioM  from  Crete  to  escape  the  resentment  of 
Minos,  nis  flight  bein<cr  too  hi^h  proved  fatal  to  him  ; 
for  the  «un  melted  Uk  wax  which  cemented  bis  wingf, 
and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  .<£^ean  Sea  which  waa 
caHed  after  bio  name.  (VhL  leanam  Maro ;  and  eon- 
suit  also  remarks  under  the  article  Daedalus  ) 

IcEMi,  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the  Trinobantcs. 
They  inhabited  what  answers  now  to  the  counties  of 
Suffolk,  NorfoUcf  Cambridgey  and  ifitniti^doR,  Thie 
nation  is  called  by  several  diflerent  namea,  aa  Simeni 
by  Ptolemy.  (^(  nitnaj^ni  hy  Ca  sar,  i^:c  They  at  first 
submitted  to  the  Roman  power,  but  afterward  revolt- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  by  O^iiorins  .*><  apu!a,  the  second  Roman  govern- 
or of  Biiiain,  A.D.  50,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection. They  a^ain  revolted  under  the  command  of 
the  famous  Boadicea,  bat  were  entirely  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  by  Suetonioa  Panlinoe,  A.D.  61,  and 
totally  subjugated  Their  capital  was  Venta  Tccnorum, 
now  Caittcr,  about  three  miles  from  NoneicL  (7a- 
eU.t  IS.  31.— C<e«.,  B.  O.,  5,  SI.— Cdtertt,  Geogr* 
Ant.,  vol.  2.  p  339  ) 

IcHN.£,  i.  a  Inssni  of  Macedonia,  placed  hy  Herodo- 
tus in  Botiira,  and  f<iluatcd  probably  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ludias.  (/ferod.,  7, 123.--Coropa<e  M(kt  8.  3. 
— Pfin.,  4,  10.)  Prom  other  authmv,  cited  by  Ste> 
phanus,  it  appears  that  the  name  was  sometimes  writ- 
ten Achne. — II.  A  city  of  Thessaly,  near  Phyllua,  and 
in  the  district  of  Phthiotia.  The  goddess  Themis  wtfl 
especially  revered  here.  {Stnb.t*^^Hom.f  Hj/mm, 
in  Apoll  .  94.) 

IcHNi'SA,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia,  which  it  re- 
ceived from  its  likeness  to  a  human  foot  'Lrvotott, 
from /^-voc,  rc5<»^wTO.  (Pausan.,  10,  17.—Plin^% 
7  — Sii  hill,  12.  Rfll.)  It  was  also  called  Sandalio- 
tis,  from  ita  reaeroblance  to  a  sandal  {^aav6u}.iov).  Rit- 
ter,  however,  indulgea  in  some  very  learned  and  curi- 
ous speculatinn<i  to  prove  that  the  name  Ichnusa  refers, 
not  to  the  shape  of  the  island,  but  to  the  establishment 
in  it,  at  an  early  period,  of  the  religion  of  the  Stm. 
.\nd.  in  support  of  this  poaitioa,bo  availa  bimaelf  vely 
skilfully  of  the  various  aeeonntoof  the  prinUof  bnaMUl 
footsteps  a8  found  in  diiTcrerit  parte  of  tho  SBCieoi 
world.    {YorhaUtf  p.  351,  »tqq.) 

IcsTKYOPBAOi,  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  geogra- 
pibon  to  iOTonl  tiiboe  of  oubuiut  in  different  parte 
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it  the  ancient  world,  and  which  indicates  a  people 
**  living  on  fi*h."  1.  A  people  of  Gedrosia,  on  tho 
eoatt  (tf  the  Marc  Eiyiliniim.  ( POn. ,  6,  S3. — Arruatt 
6,  '2^  —11,  hid  ,  26.)— II.  A  people  in  ihc  northcaet- 
eni  part  ot  Arabia  Felix,  along  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Penicut. — III.  A  people  of  TioglodiiicA,  aeeording  to 
Strabo,  southwest  of  the  island  Tapo70s  ;  prubably 
near  the  straits  of  Dirap,  or  Bab  el-Mandci.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Peutingcr  Tablfl,  thqr  dwelt  between  Albus 
Ponu«  »nd  Beienice. 
IcHtHYorajoSeoH  Smcs,  a  bay  on  tlie  nortlieast- 

ttn  CMft  of  Arabia  Felix. 

IcosTtfM,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Asia  M  inor,  snd 
during  the  Persian  dominion  the  easternmost  city  ui 
Phrygi  i.  [Xfu  ,  Anah.,  1,  2  )  At  a  later  period  u 
became  and  couimucU  llio  capital  uf  Lycaonia.  It  was 
never  e  Ter}'  important  place  :  Strabo  (568)  calls  it  a 
frokixvi.m>^  mmU  citj."  Pbnyt  it  is  true,  gives  it 
Ihc  appellation  of  ur&f  eeleberrinut,  but  this  merely  re- 
fers to  iH  being  the  head  of  a  tetrarrhy  of  fourteen 
cities.  {Plin.,  5,  27.)  Strabo  praises  the  activity  of 
the  inbsbitants  and  the  fruitfulncss  of  the  surrounding 
rointrv.  Till'  Hrocks.  according  to  their  wonted  cus- 
tom, hrougiit  titLtf  own  mythology  to  bear  on  the  name 
of  this  plue,  without  at  all  caring  for  the  fact  that  the 
city  wei  called  Iconiom  long  befove  any  of  tbeir  nation 
had  penetrsted  into  inner  Asia.  They  deduced  the 
appellation  froni  f'tti'innv  ('-a  Mnal!  inirti,'t'"),  .iriJ  tia  i>  ! 
uo  dttficulty  {>resenied  itscif  as  to  the  mode  of  explain- 
ing it.  According  to  some,  Prometheus  and  Minerra 
wer*'  ord' n  li  tiy  .I  ipi'i'r,  in  oukr  to  replenish  the  crirt!; 
after  ihu  d(  lu(,'t  of  DcucaUoa,  la  make  human  forms  i 
of  clay,  and  io  iii:«pirc  them  with  the  bfOBtb  Of  Ufa  by  : 
calling  m  ilie  aid  of  the  windt.  Tbe  aeene  of  ihia  was 
the  Tieinity  of  feoninm,  whence  tbe  place  roceiTcd  its  ' 
name,  {f^ftph.  Hy:  ,  .v.  r,  '1\6viov.)  T'uis  <  ivniulo 
gy,  however,  iiad  but  few  supporters ;  aiiothei  and  a 
more  popular  one  prevailed,  though  of  hter  date  than 
the  former,  since  Strabo  and  his  (;ontcm|K)rarics  knew 
uoilimg  of  it.  According  lu  ihi»  last,  Perseus  here 
raised  a  column  with  an  image  of  Medusia  upon  it,  and 
benee  the  name  of  the  place.  iSustoilLf  Schoi^  in  1 
DimttfB.  PerUg.y  v.  859.)  When  Constantino  tbe 
Great  found  statncs  of  Perseus  and  AiiJioincJa  at 
Iconium,  and  caused  them  to  be  transported  tu  Cun- 
•tantino^e,  this  discovery  only  served  to  confirm  the 
previous  tradition  in  the  minds,  tait  only  of  the  neigh- 
bouring communities,  but  also  of  ibc  Byzantines  them- 
selves. {Antiq.  Constant.,  1.  2  et  6. — Bandurii,  Imp. 
Orient.^  vol.  1,  p.  34,  1U6.)  It  created  no  difficulty 
whatever  that  tne  name  of  Iconiom  commenced,  not 
with  the  diphtboiig  K(,  luit  the  single  I.    Stt  jjhanuM 

Lc.)  asserts,  that  the  name  ought  to  be  wniteu  with 
initial  diphthong,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  so  written  by 
Eostathius  and  the  Byzantine  hisioriins.  {¥Vk6viov 
— Ckron.  Alezandrin.t  Cedtcnus.)    lilckhcl  also  cites 
mrdaU  au  which  this  orthography  is  given ;  bot  Other 
and  earlier  ones  have  tbe  true  fotm»  vod  the  gtimraa* 
rian  Cborobosens  obaeires,  that  tbe  iSrat  sylhible  of 
the  name  was  pronnnnccd  short  by  Mcnander.  (Cod. 
Barocc,  50,  f.  1^)  —  The  most  mteresting  circum- 
•tances  connected  with  the  history  of  Iconium,  are 
those  which  relate  to  St   Paul's  preaching  there,  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  bis  apuBloiical  missiun  lo 
the  Gentiles.    {Ads,  13.  51,  *cyy.)~Undcr  the  By-  j 
•antine  emperors  freqnent  ntention  is  made  of  this  city ;  | 
but  it  had  been  wrested  from  them,  first  by  the  Sara- 1 
cem,  and  afterward  by  the  '^iirkx,  wlio  made  it  the 
capital  of  an  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  which  look  the  i 
title  of  Sultans  of  Iconium.    They  were  conatanlly  en* ' 
gaged  in  hostibties  with  ihe  Greek  emperors  and  the  , 
crusaders,  with  vanuus  success  ;  and  ihey  must  be  ' 
considered  as  having  laid  the  foundation  Of  the  Otto- 
man power  in  Asia  Minor,  which  cnnmenced  under , 
Osman  Oglou  and  fata  deaeendiata,  on  the  termination , 
•f  the  Icooian  dyiMsty,  towiid*  the  begininiig  of  tfa» 


fourteenth  century. — This  place  has  Iiteit  included  ia 
tbe  domains  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  under  the  name  of 
Ktnia,  erer  atnce  tbe  time  of  Bajazet,  who  finalh  «■ 
tirj)aled  the  Ameers  of  Caramania.  it  is  the  resiaeocc 
of  a  pacha.  Col.  Leake  gives  tho  following  account 
of  its  present  state :  "Tbe  circumference  of  tbe  walls 
of  Kouia  ii^  Ini  Accn  two  and  three  miles,  beyond  which 
are  suburbs  not  much  less  populous  than  the  town  it- 
self. Tho  walls,  strong  and  lofty,  and  flanked  with 
square  towers,  which  at  the  gates  are  built  close  to- 
gether, are  of  the  time  of  the  Seljokiati  kinga,  who 
seem  to  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  exhibit  tbe 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  remains  of  architectore  and 
sculpture  belonging  to  the  ancient  Iconiom,  which  they 
made  use  of  in  building  the  walls.  The  town,  sobcrb?, 
and  gardens  around  arc  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
from  streams  which  flow  from  some  hills  to  the  west- 
ward, and  which  to  the  northeaat  join  a  lake  vsiyiqg 
in  aise  according  to  the  season  or  the  year.  In  the 

town  carpels  are  manu''actured,  and  ibty  tan  and  i\t 
blue  and  yellow  leather.  Cotton,  wool,  hides,  aixi  a 
few  of  the  other  raw  materials,  «4ricb  enrich  the  so- 
porior  indusfry  and  skill  of  the  manufacturers  of  Eu- 
rope, are  sent  to  Smyrna  by  the  carAvaiis."  {Journtl 
of  a,  Tout  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  4^.)  Col.  Leake  tiar- 
elled  in  ih'.s  country  in  1800.  Mr.  BiDwne,  who  pass* 
ed  throu;;!i  in  1802,  says,  that  '*tho  scanty  population 
and  sliajieU  ss  mud  liovels  of  Konia,  the  abode  of  pov- 
erty and  wretchedness,  are  strongly  contrasted  with 
what  still  remains  of  the  spacious  and  lofty  walk  of 
tbe  Greek  citv  "  (Wulj-tilr's  Mtmorrs.  A'C  ,  \r.]  2  p 
I2t.)  "The  modern  city,''  says  Capt.  Kinneir,  "hai 
an  imposing  appearance,  from  the  mimber  and  siaa  of 
the  mosqoea,  colleges,  and  othqr  pnUic  bafldiogs ;  bat 
these  stately  edifices  are  crnmDfing  into  mins,  whi> 
ilie  bouse:'  of  the  itibabitatits  consist  of  a  mixture  ot 
small  huts  budt  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  wretched  hov- 
els thatched  with  reeds.**  The  same  traveller  abe 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  antjqtiit;es  e' the 
place.  He  makes  the  present  number  of  inhabitanu 
ubout  80,000,  principally  Toiks,  with  mXy  •  aaasll  pio> 
portion  of  Cbnatians. 

Ida,  1.  a  chain  of  moantaine  hi  IVoes,  or,  tam 
correctly  speaking,  a  inountiinous  region,  mending 
1(1  Its  greatest  length  from  the  promontory  of  Lectum 
to  Zelea,  and  in  breadth  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  .\dramytlitim  ;  so  that  it  occt.'pted 
by  Its  ridges  and  ramifications  the  wbolu  of  the  tract 
anciently  called  Phrygia  Minor.    Among  a  number  of 
ridgea  or  range*  and  irregular  masses  of  monatates  of 
which  it  is  composed,  there  ere  three  ndges  iltft  are 
superior  in  point  of  elevation  to  iho  rest,  and  one  of 
them  eminently  so.    From  their  relative  position*  to 
each  other,  they  may  be  compared  collectively,  in  poiBl 
of  form,  to  the  Greek  DelJa  ;  the  head  or  nor'.hcaMem 
angle  of  which  approaches  the  Hellespont,  utar  tbt-  site 
of  the  ancient  Dardanus ;  and  the  two  lower  angles 
approach  the  pfomontory  of  Lectam  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Adrsmyttrom  on  the  other.   The  loftiest  of  these 
ridges  is  that  which  forms  (he  right  or  rasurn  side  of 
the  A;  extending  southeastward  between  tiie  Helles- 
pont atld  the  head  of  tbe  gulf  of  Adraoyttium.  and  t» 
tninating  in  the  lofty  summit  of  Garparus,  which  over- 
tops, in  every  distant  vu-w.  the  great  body  of  Ida,  like 
a  dome  over  the  body  of  a  temple.    The  second  ridge, 
forming  the  left  of  the  ^,  runs  parallel  to  the  cosft «( 
the  .f^gean  Sea,  from  north  to  south,  at  tbe  distance 
of  .M\  or  seven  miles.    Its  <  omHuncertie'jt  in  tb>  r.orlh 
is,  like  that  of  Ida,  near  the  Hellespont,  and  it  extends 
far  on  towarda  the  promentoiy  of  Lectnm.    In  a  gen- 
eral view  from  tho  west  it  appears  to  extend  to  the 
promontory  it*elf;  although,  in  reality,  it  is  scparatid 
from  It  bv  !i  wide  valley,  through  which  flows  the 
Touzla  or  Salt  River.    The  third  ridge,  formii^  the 
basis  of  the  A,  extends  aloog  tbe  sootbem  coast  of  the 
Laaeer  Fhiygia,  Iram  the  tumnit  of  Moant  Oaifuw 
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aa  it  |iioe««d«  tomud*  the  Imtter.  Mr.  mwkioB  aays 
that  tbi*  ridge  w  not  inferior  in  height  to  that  whicti 
face*  plain  of  Troy.  Ilorodotu*,  Xciiophoii,  and 
Smbu  evukatiy  design  by  lii*  ihe  lidge  Vowatda 
Trof ;  or  ai  te«st  tiiey  exclude  Gargania.  The  fwi- 
mcr,  in  dcstnijin^;  ihe  march  of  Xerxe*  noTthwurd 
fraiu  Pi.i^auiu«,  'I'liubc^,  aud  Anteiidro*,  la  liiuui, 
■i&l(es  ihc  Persian  monarch  leave  Ida  '*  on  his  lufi 
hood^  (7,  43}.  that  la,  (o  the  west.  Now  the  auoiiait 
ef  Gmrgvos  bein;  littJo  ihort  of  u  EngUsb  oitle  in 

tilUiJo.  wiul  fcliou'd  liave  induced  Xerxt.s  to  kad  lii.s 
anny  over  such  a  iidge,  wneu  ite  uiigUi  imve  gouo  » 
Mnigluor  and  eaioothor  road  by  avoiding  it,  and  when, 
after  all,  be  must  of  neccasity  have  crossed  the  west- 
ern rid^e  aUo  in  order  to  arrive  at  Iliutu  1— Again, 
Xciiopiion  sAy»  {Anab.,  7),  that  in  his  way  (southward) 
from  JUum  tbroogb  AoiajMiroa  to  Adfunylttujn,  he 
crowed  II omtt  Ma.  Of  coone  it  mott  have  1>een  the 
wt^U  ru  anJ  southern  rang*-*,  as  is  done  at  present  by 
UMa>c  wuo  travel  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Adratui^i  or 
Adramy tiiuin.  3tcabo  ooqiieakiooably  refers  the  ideas 
of  Dcmetri'l..  ro»pceting  the  mouotuos  of  Cotylus 
(i.  c.,  Gar<^<; :  .  ;  and  its  views  to  the  Trojan  Ids ;  nev- 
er sup>>o^.^,a  that  the  lofty  mountain  over  Antandros 
•mi  Gargara  was  Cotylus,  the  higheei  point  of  Ida, 
■rbenco  Demetrius  derives  the  fountain*  of  the  Sea- 
mander,  the  -Esepus,  and  the  Granicus.  Strabo  cOn- 
ciuiieJ  lu^i  ail  tnese  rivers  sprang  from  ihat  chain  of 
Ida  bordering  on  the  Trojan  plain  which  ha  hid  in 
new  irom  t£»  seecoast  i  and  which,  it  appeara,  was 
the  only  Ida  known  to  him.  (RenneWs  Obttrvrntioru 
c.i  the  Tui><.-i;riiiihy  of  Tiuy,  p.  17,  ityiy  )--Ida  vvdh 
rennjrkablu  far  its  thick  fureitts  and  oxceiteul  timber. 
Ite  nam*;  is  thought  to  oe  derived  from  the  ciiCDm- 
ttsnrc  of  lis  bi  in^  covtiod  with  woods,  ISi^ai  KaTifpt- 
HcroUulii!)  »a)a>of  a  p^l  of  Media  (i,  110).  It 
was  the  source  of  many  streams  {Horn.,  II.,  12,  19), 
■ttd  on  Id*  aieo  Pahs  adjo^ged  to  Venus  the  prize  of 
beanty.— II.  The  higheat  aiSt  moat  celebrated  moont- 
.  ;i  I.*"  Crett  .  risiag  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  inland. 
According  to  iitrabo,  it  was  60U  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
aiMttd  :t»  base  were  many  large  and  flourishing  cities. 
{Slrab„  475.  —  Compare  DianyM.  Perug.,  v.  501.) 
I'hu  summit,  named  Panacra,  was  especially  sacred  to 
Jove,    {('liliim..  Hymn,  in  Jov.,  50.)    Here  Jove  was 

fikl»lcd  to  h»f a  been  edacated  by  the  Corybanics,  who 
ott  that  accooni  waiacallcd  I4bL   The  modern  name 

of  the  mountain  i*  PtUovki,  {Cnam**  Jnc  Gnecc, 
vol.  3,  p.  381.) 

I0.SA,  the  aornaoia  of  Cybelo,  because  bhe  was 
worshipped  on  Mount  Ida.    {Lucr.,  2,  611.) 

IdvKI  Dactyli,  priests  of  Cybele,  who,  according 
10  Dphorus  {ap.  Diod.  Sic.,  6,  64.  —  Frai;vi.,  cd. 
MarXf  p.  176),  were  so  called  fxom  Ida,  the  mountain 
af  Fluryma,  where  ihejr  had  their  abode.   The  poeu 


and  eof^r.   (CZhm.  AUx  ,  Sirom.,  1,  p.  420.)  Tha 

Chronicle  of  Paros  places  the  date  of  this  discovers 
under  the  reign  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  tliut  i«  to 
say,  1132  years  before  the  Christian  era.  {Marm., 
OxoH.  Epoch.t  11.)  binho  informs  ua,  Umi,  accord- 
ing to  aome  ancient  writeiBi  Ihe  Curetae  and  the  Cory» 
banies  were  the  offspring  of  the  Ida;i  Dactyh  ,  th.it  100 
inuii,  ilie  Aru  inhabitants  of  Crtti>,  were  called  bv  liua 
latter  name  ;  iliat  these  begat  nine  Cuiataa,  and  that 
each  one  of  theM  nuie  bc^at  in  his  turn  ten  sons, 
named  Idm  Dactyli  like  their  grandfathers,  (^^iiabo, 
173,  Kii/ij.)  Straho  remarks  on  ihis  oecasiun,  vMth 
great  good  »eii»e,  lliat  early  antiquity  was  accuolomed 
to  throw  the  garb  of  fable  around  many  notiona  baaed 
in  reality  on  toe  nature  of  things.  An  ingt  hioi.s  an- 
tiquary of  modern  times,  t>truck.  by  iha  tiuiii  of  ihii 
remark,  first  calls  our  attention  to  the  metrical 
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t,n^.  myuiologist«  vary  much  in 
cla»«  of  individuals.  Some  uialve  mem  lu  iiave  been 
the  sons  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Ida ;  others  con- 
found thcin  with  the  Cuxetea  or  Corybantes  ;  while 
otbcr«.  agiiu,  make  the  Curetea  their  olTspring.  The 
suiiiv  diversity  of  opinion  exi.tls  a.s  to  their  number. 
Some  tn^c  Uicin  to  have  been  oniy  five  {Paiuan.,  5, 
7)t  nnd  hence  they  suppose  them  to  have  been  called 
Oactyli,  from  tlic  aii.ilogy  between  their  number  and  thai 
of  the  fingers  iJu«,rL7.'ji;  ou  each  hand.  Ulhers  make 
IIm  numlier  much  larger.  Phcrecydcs,  one  of  the  early 
Qv»cian  histonaaai  apoke  of  80  Id»i  fhtctyU  placed 
on  the  right,  and  of  98  on  the  left,  all  children  of  Ida, 
all  v*-orkers  in  iron,  and,  moreover,  e.\peri  in  Borcery 
{,ScAol  ad  ApoU.  Rh.,  1,  1129.— i'.'itf jra^m., 
td  Sturs.,  p.  146.)  Hellanicus  pretended  that  the 
Dactyli  on  the  rii^ht  were  occupied  with  hrejking  the 
charm  formed  by  tnose  on  the  left.  la  one  thing  all 
the  ancient  authorities  a^ree,  namely,  that  the  Idaei 
S)mev§k  fint  tadithi  mankuid  th«  art  nf  workup  iron 


of  iuKTvAof  {JtHger),  and  then  adds,  with  every  ap> 
pearaoee  of  reason,  tliat  the  numbeti  100,  9,  and  10 

applied  to  the  Dactyh  and  the  Curotes,  belong  proba- 
bly lo  itunie  ariiltmetical  or  physical  theory  As  to 
the  name  Dactyli  itself,  whether  we  inu.^i  8<jt  k  its  ety- 
mology in  the  number  of  fingers  on  each  hand,  or  else 
in  the  idea  of  measure,  and,  consequently,  of  cadence, 
equally  derived  from  the  movcmeni  of  t'ue  fingers,  and 
identical,  besides,  with  the  idea  of  number,  stdl  it  is 
tboneht  that,  in  forging'  iron  by  the  aid  of  their  handa 
and  liiiijcrs,  the  Dactyli  observed  at  first  a  .■"prcies  of 
daclyiic  rhythm,  and  that  these  forgers  were  ihu  tint 
that  applied  the  dance  to  thia  aame  rhythm ;  from  all 
which  aro»c  their  peculiar  name.  (Jomord,  nr  U*S}f$- 
time  Mitnque  des  ancUru  Egyptians.  — Dr script.  tU 
V E^yptc,  Anttqiittis,  Mcmuiret,  vol.  1,  p.  744,  «eyy.) 

loALiuM,  a  heieht  and  grove  of  Cyprus,  near  the 
promontory  of  Pedalium.  It  waa  the  iavoarite  abode 
of  Venus,  hence  called  Tdalia,  and  here,  too,  .adonis 
was  killed  by  tlie  toolh  of  ihe  boar.  V'lr^il  &j>eaks  of 
this  hill  or  mounuin  under  the  name  of  Idaltum  (JEn. 
1,  08  iX  abortly  after  makes  mention  of  the  grovea 
of  £IelM  (1,  6^).  By  thia  taal  n  meant  the  entiia 
region  ("IcIaJja  X'^'^' — Hty^f^  ad  Vtrg,,  I.  c).  Or 
anutiier  occasion  (JSn.,  10,  i^G/,  he  speaks  of  a  city 
named  Idalium.  (Compare  Theocritus,  15,  101. 
ToXyu^  re  Kui  'IddAwv. — Sicph.  Byz.,  a.  v.)  Tlie  city 
or  town  of  Idalium  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  an 
cient  geographical  writers.  It  is  first  refe.-red  to  by 
the  later  acholiaaU.  iSkrv  t  ad.  Virg^  £n.,  1,  681 
SehoL  «d  TAcocrit.,  lOv  101.)  It  no  doubt  exiatec 
from  an  early  period,  but  was  too  insii^nificant  to  ex- 
cite attention.  D'Anvillo  is  inclined  to  make  the 
modern  DaUm  eoneapood  to  the  ancient  grove  and 
city.  Idalium  is  said  to  aignify  literally,  '*  tlie  place 
of  ihc  godde.ss,"  in  the  Pbointcian  tonffuo.  {Bochart, 
Gcogr.  Sarr.,  lib.  1,  c.  3,  p,  350  — Compare  Gale'a 
Court  of  tht  GcjUiUs,  as  cited  by  Ckike,  TiaveU, 
vol.  4,  p.  96,  Lmtd.  cd.,  1817.) 

Idas,  a  son  of  Apharcus,  famous  for  his  valour. 
He  was  among  tlie  Argouauls,  and  married  Marpes 
OBf  thft  dail^tef  of  Svenus,  king  of  .i£tolia.  Mar 
pesss  was  carried  away  by  Apolto,  and  Jdaa  pursued 
nim,  and  obliged  htm  to  retiore  her.   (YuL  Mu- 
pessa.)    .\ccordjng  to  Apollodorus,  Tda.s,  with  his 
brother  Lynccus,  associated  wiih  Puiiux  and  Castor 
to  carry  awa^  some  flocks ;  but,  when  they  had  ob- 
tained a  suffacient  quantiiy  of  plunder,  they  refused 
to  divide  it  into  equal  i»harcs.    This  provoked  tlie 
sons  of  Leda ;  Lyncrus  was  killed  by  Castor,  and 
Idaa*  to  revenge  hia  brother'^  death,  immediately  slew 
Castor,  and  hi  hia  turn  [)er;i>hed  by  the  hand  of  Pol- 
hi.t.    .\ccording  to  Pausanias,  the  quarrel  betwaan 
the  sons  of  Leda  and  those  of  Aphareus  arose  from  a 
different  cause.    Idas  and  Lynccus,  as  they  say.  were 
going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with  Phoebe  and  IIii«> 
M,  the  two  daughters  of  Leucippus ;  but  Castor  and 
Pollux,  who  had  been  invited  to  partake  the  common 
feativity,  caixicd  off  the  bttdes,  aiid  Idas  and  Lyncena 
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te!I  it  the  attempt  to  recover  their  witcs.  {Hygin., 
fab.,  U,  100,  &c.— Owd,  FaH.t  6,  700  — Paiuan., 
4,  «;  5,  \B.^Apollod.,  3,  11,  a.) 

lDisT.o'i'»t's,  a  plain  of  Germany,  where  Gcrmanicus 
defeated  Arminius.  The  name  appeara  lo  have  some 
affinity  (o  the  German  word  viae,  signifying  "  a  mead- 
oiv."  Mannert  iappoaea  ttie  field  of  betUe  to  have 
been  on  the  eut  M  die  W«Mr,  eratb  of  the  city  of 
Mind'-n  (Mannert,  Ane,  Otagr^  »d.  3,  |».  66.— 
TacU.,  Ann.f  2,  16.) 

IviiON,  I.  eon  of  Apollo  end  Asteria,  was  the  prophet 
of  the  A':'^-  t'l?"  He  was  killfd  in  hunting  a  wild 
boar  in  lii  iiiiiid,  and  received  a  mafrniliccnl  funeral. 
He  had  pridicled  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death. 
{AfoUad.,  1.  9.— II.  A  dyer  of  Colophon,  father  to 
Araehne.   (Ovnf,  Met.,  6,  8.) 

Inovt  NETS  (fo ;ir  ^yllablea),  I.  snccetdod  his  father 
Deucahon  on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied 
the  Greeks  lo  tlio  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  90  fhips. 
Duririr;  tins  n-lrhr.iit-d  cO!i!rp;  'n  reiidt-rcd  hini<i'lf  con- 
spicuous by  hia  valour.  At  Ins  return  he  made  a  vow 
to  Neptune,  in  a  dangerous  tempest,  that  if  he  escaped 
from  ue  fury  of  the  aeaa  end  storms,  ho  would  offer 
to  the  pod  whatever  living  emtore  first  presented  i^ 
self  to  li  oil  the  Cretan  shore.    This  was  no 

other  than  liis  own  son,  who  came  to  congratulate  his 
bther  upon  his  safe  return.    Idomeneus  performed  hit 

E^OIni^<  to  the  pid.  Imt  the  inhumanity  and  rashness  of 
i:>  saciUtcc  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  hi& 
aubjcctit,  that  he  left  Crete,  and  went  abroad  in  quest  of 
•  tettllmeDt.  He  came  to  Italy,  and  founded  a  city  on 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  which  he  calted  Sallentia.  (  Vii. 
Sallentitii.)  He  died  at  an  advanced  aye,  after  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  new  kingdom  donrish 
and  his  subjects  happy.  Aceordinff  to  the  Greek 
echoliji-t  on  Lycophron  (v.  1218),  IdomPTiPiis,  during 
his  absence  in  the  Trojan  war,  intrusted  tliu  manage- 
ment of  his  kingdom  to  IjCQCOs,  to  whom  he  promised 
his  daughter  Cliaithen  in  naniagi  at  his  return.  Leu- 
eoe  at  first  sovemed  with  raodmtion ;  hot  he  was  per- 
sil  l  U  (!  hy  rs.iiipliiis,  king  of  Eubora,  to  put  to  deatli 
Meda,  the  wife  of  his  master,  with  her  daughter  Clt« 
•ithere,  and  to  eeisethe  kingdom.  After  these  violent 
measures,  he  strrnpthened  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Crete  ;  and  Idomeneus,  at  his  return,  found  it  itnpossi- 
Ue  to  expel  the  usurper.  (Orid,  Met.,  13,  358. — 
iftynt.,  S3.— i/bm.,  11.,  H,  dec— i'aiwan.,  6, 
n.^Vrrg.,  JBn.y  S,  Itt.)— U.  A  Gntk  hiatoriu  of 
Lampsacn<<.  in  the  ageof Ej^Ufue.  HawntoaUe* 
torv  of  Samothrace. 

Inorai*,  a  daughter  of  Proetus,  king  of  Argos. 
She  was  cnred  of  inr<anily,  along  with  hm  Matna,  hj 
Melanipus.    {  Fiif.  Proclidts.) 

lotraiDA,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Spain,  commen- 
eing  among  the  Cantabri.  and  extending  nearly  in  a 
wratbeastem  direction  through  Spain  until  it  terini> 
nates  on  the  Medilerraneun  coast,  near  .Saf^'untutn. 
which  lay  at  its  foot.  Such,  at  least,  is  its  extent,  ac- 
MRding  to  Strabo.  Ptolemy,  however,  gjvei  merely 
a  part  of  it,  from  CsMar  Augnstn,  or  Saf*g99$a,  to 
Saguntum.  {^Strah.,  161. — Mannert,  Gto^r  ,  vol.  1, 
p.  406.) 

Imm.«&,  •  eomtiy  of  Asia,  on  the  confines  of  Pal- 
Mtine  and  Arabia,  or,  rather,  comprehending  parts  of 
each,  having  Egj-pt  on  the  wf>t.  and  .Arabia  Pctnca 
on  the  south  and  east.  Its  extent  varied  at  differ* 
ent  periods  of  thne.  Esati  or  Edom,  fifom  whom  it 
derived  its  name,  and  his  descendants,  iirttlcd  nlonrr 
the  mounUins  of  Sein,  on  the  ea!*t  and  south  of  the  I 
Dead  Sea,  whence  they  apread  ihcm;*elvei  by  degrees  j 
tfaiough  the  weatem  part  of  Arabia  Petraa,  and  <]uito 
to  the  Meditentnean.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  even  of  the  JcwInIi  Uhi^s,  ihcy  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  Dead  Sea  on  one  side,  and  the  Sinna  i£lanitia 
en  die  other.  But  the  Tdumna  of  the  New  Teetament 
Mibto  «  MbaU  pen  idjoining  Jadwt  on  the 


sonth,  and  inrlnditi^  rvrn  a  )>ortion  of  that  country 
which  was  taken  possos.sion  of  by  the  Edomitea  or  Idu- 
niseans,  while  the  land  lay  unoeeupied  daifog  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  The  capiul  of  tbia  coootiy  wee  He- 
bron, which  bad  formerly  been  the  metrop<rfie  of  th« 
trihe  of  Judah.  These  Idurnirans  were  so  reduced  by 
the  Maccabees,  that,  in  order  to  retain  their  poasese 
ions,  thoy  consented  to  embrace  Judeiaai,  end  iMr 
territory  became  incorporated  with  Jiidra  ;  althoiij^, 
in  the  tmio  of  oor  Saviour,  it  still  reuined  us  tormer 
name  of  Idumea.  Strabo  dividee  it  into  £aM«ii  aa4 
Southern  Idumaea,  with  reference  lo  its  situation  from 
I'alcstine.  The  capital  of  the  former  was  Bo«ra  or 
Bostra,  and  of  the  latter,  Petra  or  Jacktael.  Idumea 
wae  famous  for  its  palm-trees.  ( l^tr^-,  Otogr.t  9, 13.) 
The  cOdAtry  in  general  wae  hot,  dry,  mountamooe, 
and  in  some  ports  barren  It  is  now  inhabited  br 
some  tribes  of  wild  Arab?*,  (/■'/m.,6,  13. — Juv-,  Sa£., 
8,  \GO.—Stai.,St/lr  ,5.  2 —Mart.,  10,  60.— JoeepA., 
Ant.  Jud.,  2,  1.— /r/  ,  Ihll  JuJ  .  4.  30  ) 

Ienysus.  a  city  of  Syria,  not  far  from  Gaza.  The 
modern  village  of  Kan-Jones  marks  the  ancient  site. 
(Utrod.,  3,  b.—RnmeU,  Gtogr,  Utnd,^  vol.  1,  p.  843, 
ed  1630.) 

.Tericho  (in  Greek  'hpixovf,  gen.  -ovvTof),  a  city 
of  Judsa,  in  the  tnbeof  Benjamin,  about  aeven  leagues 
to  the  northeast  of  Jemaelem,  and  two  ftom  the  river 
.Tordan.  Jericho  wns  the  first  city  of  Canaan  t.Tkcn  ^y 
Joshua,  who  destroyed  it.  A  new  city  v/z-a  afterward 
built  by  Hicl  of  Bethel,  but  it  would  seem  that  hcfon 
the  time  of  Hiel  there  wae  another  Jcriclio  buih  neai 
the  site  of  the  eld.  The  aittiatioa  of  this  city  i«  said 
(2  Kings,  2,  19)  to  have  hr  cn  very  pleasant,  h  Jt 
"  the  water  nauglit  and  the  ground  barren when 
Elisha,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  inhabitants,  **  heeled  the 
water,"  and  rendered  it  wholesome  and  nhnndaiil  It 
is  probable  that,  before  this  miracle  of  Eltsha,  the 
only  water  which  supplied  the  city  and  adjoining  pluB 
was  both  scanty  and  bad ;  so  that  the  inhabiteiBts  were 
destitute  of  this  essential  and  fertlKnng  element,  ard 
the  5oil  was  consequently  parched  and  barren.  The 
place  which  is  by  nearly  all  authorittea  conatdered  te 
be  the  same  with  Jerieho,  ie  a  mean  and  raieerebte  vi)- 
!app  railed  Pirha  or  Kikka,  situated  in  a  p!«in  aV-ont 
three  leagues  wide,  surrounded  by  b&xrcn  moii;)t.ams, 
and  about  three  miles  from  the  Jordan.  But  the  troo 
site  of  ancient  Jeridio  may  be  proved  to  have  bees 
about  fotir  miles  higher  up  the  valley,  on  the  west  of 
Rihha,  and  not  far  from  its  commeiicctncnf  on  this 
side,  at  the  foot  of  llie  mountaioa.  Here  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham found  a  large  square  area,  enclosed  hr  long 
and  reffular  mounds,  uniform  in  their  heipht,  brc.idth, 
and  angle  of  slope,  which  seemed  to  mark  the  pUce 
of  enclosing  walls,  now  worn  into  mounds.  Besides 
which,  the  foundations  of  other  walls  in  det.u  lted 
pieces,  portions  of  ruined  buildings  of  an  indc-bii.tbit; 
nature,  .shaftf  of  columns,  d'c  ,  were  seen  scattered 
about  over  >be  widely -extended  heape  of  thia  mined 
city,  which  seemed  to  eoeer  a  amrfcce  of  mQee. 
These  remains,  nofhinij  of  which  kind  is  to  V»€  found 
at  Rihha,  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  determmt 
the  position  of  ancient  Jericho  ;  besides  wbteb,  to  r» 
move  all  doubt  upon  the  .«iibjoct.  tl;<  v  aj^rec  exactly 
with  the  required  distance  fioin  -leru.-'iileTn  on  one  side, 
and  the  Jordan  on  the  other,  as  given  by  Jnsc  phus^  who 
roakee  it  160  furionga  from  the  former,  and  60  homtha 
tatter.  The  plain  of  Jeriehe  eztenda  eastward  to  the 
Jordan,  and  is  nearlv  enclosed  On  all  sides  bv  birren 
and  rugged  mountains.  This  circumstance,  with  the 
lowness  of  its  level,  renders  it  extTDmety  hot:  ao 
much  so  ns  to  enalile  l)ie  palni  tree  to  fTourish.  which 
la  iiol  llie  ca>>e  in  any  qUk  r  part  of  .lud:»;a.  Jcricbo 
itself  was  indeed  always  celebrated  for  the  •baikdaiil 
growth  of  thia  tree,  which  obtained  for  it  the  name  of 
**the  city  of  palmottaea.**  (DaU.,  34,  3. — Judges^ 
1,  16  (  a,  la)  Joaaphna  aaya,  that  in  hia  time  Ifaa 
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^  maOMj  ■tounit^  i&  ^kUk  mnrn  of 
tracs,  togedMr  wtdi  tb«  tm»  which  «norM  the 

b»lm  or  bilam  of  Gilrad.    At  present,  however,  there 
M  not  I  tffc  o('  sny  kind,  either  palm  or  balMm,  and 
■aicthf  MT  verdure  ur  buabos,  to  bo  seen  about  the 
iio  cf  I'tii  (leneited  city.    But  the  Jet^olation  svith 
vjucA  lU  mum  are  aurrounded  is  rather  to  be  ascribed. 
MMrSBf  10  Mr.  BuekiBghain,  to  the  cessation  of  the 
■Md  agneakiutl  kboois  on  lh«  aoil,  and  the  want  of 
t  diitnmtion  of  water  over  it  by  the  aqueducta,  th« 
n-ir.ain*  of  winch  evince  iHal  lliey  were  constructed 
cbieAy  for  that  jpiuposc,  than  to  any  change  in  the  cli- 
an*  or  llo  aM :  w  c^aervation  which  may  bo  ox* 
tended  to  many  parta  of  the  Holy  Land.  {Mtn^mJ^t 
Scripntrt  Gtzetieer^  p.  208,  seqq.) 

lunt,  one  of  tbe  HMiont  oames  of  Ireland.  Pyth- 
Ma,  vbo.  to  hia  own  personal  acqoaintaoce  with  thia 
^oarter  of  the  globe,  added  much  information  respect- 
mg  It,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  early  inhabitants 
<tf  tiadea  la  SftiOi  is  the  firat  who  calls  Ireland  by  the 
ImwH  tj^).   Ffoa  Arbtode*  a  eontempo- 
nry  of  hia,  we  Iram  that  what  are  now  England  and 
Iralaod  were  then  denominated  tipeTat/iKoi  v^aoi. 
'.De  Mundo.  c.  S.)   In  Caraar'a  commcntahos  •  ebange 
at  tppeUatMQ  ofipeon.   Knglaad  is  there  styled  Bri- 
ftfflj?!,  and  Ireland,  Hibemta.    {B.  G.,  6,  12,  dtc.) 
The         very  riaturaliy  siiijeests  Uself,  that  Cnjsar 
lujr  have  giTeo  this  name  to  the  Utter  island  of  his 
vm  accoiS,  fo|  tho  putpow  of  donotmgr  aovcrity 
cf  It?  c!iinitp.  and  tlinl  the  moaning  of  the  term  is 
BoiL.i^  mure  ikan  Wi»Uer-lantl.     .Such  a  supposition, 
ktwem.  although  it  may  wear  a  jiliiiisible  appearance, 
MBi  lo  biTO  DO  foandotioa  whtlovec  in  Act.   It  io 
■m  tku  ftoboblo  thot  Cmmt  givoa  the  nooM  he 
{■ttd  It  from  others,  without  asi^ociating  with  it  any 
iJn  of  cokl.    He  merely  places  the  island  to  the  west 
«l  Britaia.  It  was  Sinbo  who  made  it  lie  liur  to  the 
ooitb,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  error,  first  jrave  rise 
10  the  opinion,  il  auy  «ach  were  ever  m  rcahty  enter* 
tamed,  that  the  climate  of  Ireland  was  cold  and  rig- 
MMs.  Boi  o  qoMiioo  boio  praoonts  itoeir,  wbotiier 
knt  or  Hibemie  be  the  tree  a^tpelfation  of  this  tshmd. 

TTie  Ultf  r.  wc  believe,  ,vili,  on  e.taniination,  appear  en* 
Mlad  to  ih«  preference,  it  is  more  titan  probalble  that 
^fdaw  received  the  Daioo  leme  from  the  mouths  of 
iKe  neigbboorino;  nations,  contracted  from  Hibcmia. 
Tiui  tupposilioa  wuuld  approach  lo  certainly,  if  we 
'n^if^'ii  any  tneana  of  substantiating  aa  a  fact,  that 
tits  ifftfliriOQ  Uibenii,  which  is  pven  to  the  inhebi* 

v-i(rUv.<^  and  not  first  introduced  hy  so  late  a  writer 
u  Atienos.  A  suung  argument  may  be  deduced, 
teMeor,  ktm  what  appeera  to  have  been  the  aneient 
prwjfiCTition  of  the  word  Vfihrrnia.  The  consonant 
i  DUy  iu\e  Uccfi  sofLened  down  »o  as  to  rciuiinble  ou 
la  touod.  a  change  far  from  oiKominon ;  and  hence 
H*aniia  woeM  be  pronounced  as  if  written  'lovep- 
tfm,  ehiMBL  Unw  nay  Tery  eaaily  have  been  formed. 
.To-ifiuli  remarks  under  the  article  luvcms.)  The 
(noikm  asfoe  Enn,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to 
(reUnd,  is  an  evident  derivation  finm  lonio,  HOI 
itself  the  anckni  Erse  root  of  that  term.  Ireland 
was  known  at »  Tcry  eariy  period  to  the  ancient  n»r- 
tner^  of  sootbem  Europe,  by  the  appellation  of  the 
ikijr  Island.  This  raoiiifcaWe  title  leads  to  the  ana- 
pieiea  that  the  priaritlve  seat  of  the  Draidieiil  eys- 
\ym  of  worjihip  mjv  have  been  in  Ireland.  Ctesar, 
>i  is  tnie,  foond  Dniids  in  Gaul,  but  be  atstes,  at  the 
nme  ti«o,  that  thsy  were  ahvays  eeni  to  eompbt* 
tfanr  reltw-oiip  education  in  Britain  ;  and  we  shall  per- 
mv«.  if  wc  compare  later  autiioriiies,  that  the  sanc- 
tatfv  of  the  Droida  was  not  in  BnUin  itself,  but  in  the 
ef  AngUtet,  between  which  and  the  adjacent 
tef  Irelend  the  disunce  acrosa  is  only  85  miles. 
Had  tiie  Koman*  extended  their  inquiriea  on  thia  aub- 
isct  r  Inbad  itsrif,  we  should  stidsnSly  have  iscaned 
4P 


Botdi  aeeoaiHB  finm  them  as  woold  have  substantiated 
what  has  jtiet  been  adraneed.    As  regarda  the  eaily 

population  of  this  island,  it  may,  we  believe,  be  safely 
aaaumed  aa  a  fact,  that  the  northern  half  of  the  coun* 
try  was  peopled  by  the  Scoti ;  not  only  because  in 
later  years  we  find  Scoti  in  thin  quarter  as  well  aa  on 
the  lalo  of  Man,  but  because  even  at  tho  present  day 
the  Erse  Isngnage  is  not  eomjdaleljr  obliterated  in 
some  of  the  northern  pmrtoees.  The  southern  half  of 
the  Mand  seems  to  have  had  a  Celtic  population.  It 
is  a  very  curious  fact,  however,  that  the  names  of 
many  places  in  ancient  Ireland,  as  given  by  Ptolemy, 
bear  no  lesamMsnee  whatever  eitMr  to  Scottish  or 
Celtic  appellations.  This  has  given  rise  to  variouf 
theories,  and,  in  particular,  to  one  which  favours  the 
idea  of  migrations  from  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Taci« 
tus  conaiders  the  Silurea  in  Britain  as  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin ;  but  this  supposition  is  merely  grounded  on  an 
accidental  resemblance  in  some  national  cu>^;oin«.  In- 
quiries have  been  made  ia  modem  daya  into  the  Baaque 
language,  wMch  is  SQppoaed  to  eontaio  traces  of  the 
ancient  Iberian,  but  no  ana!o£jv  has  been  discovered 
b<4tween  it  and  the  modem  lush.  The  llomaa  arms 
never  reached  Ireland,  altliough  merchants  of  that  na- 
tion often  visited  its  coasts.  From  the  accounta  of 
tho  latter,  Ptolemy  obtained  materials  for  his  map  of 
thi><  issland.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  thu  yeo^^ra- 
pher  does  not  name  a  single  place  in  nortbem  Scotland, 
whereas,  in  tho  same  quarter  of  tho  sister  islaad,  he 
inciitioiis  many  a.t  10  ciiies,  one  of  them  of  consid- 
erable hijLe,  and  three  others  of  the  number  situate  on 
the  coast.  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  Ircl.iiid.  at  this 
early  period,  had  attained  a  cooaiderahle  degree  ol 
eivllizathnil  A  hirbarons  people  never  found  wtles 
on  the  coast  In  nddilion  to  ->  1  1  i  i  ' Sua  far  been  re- 
marked, it  may  be  stated  that  liero<lotu9  was  ecjuaily 
ignorant  of  Ireland  and  Britain.  Eratosthenes  gives  a 
penem!  and  rode  outHiK^  of  the  lattt  r,  but  know  nothing 
of  the  former.  Strabo  had  some  knowledge,  though 
very  imperfect,  of  both.  Pliny's  information,  with  re- 
gaid  to  both  Britain  and  Ireland,  greatly  serpssaee 
tnat  of  his  predecessors.  1>iodonis  Sicalus  calls  tlw 
latter  Iris  or  Inn,  and  copies  a  foolish  story  of  the  na- 
tives being  cannibals.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt. 
9,  p.  33,  »eqq.) 

JeRuaALiM,  the  capiUl  of  Judtea.  ( Fid.  Hierosol* 
yma.)  ' 

IgiloTlis,  a  town  of  Mauretania  Cajsaricn^i-",  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ampsagas,  and  aortb  of  Cirta. 
ft  ia  now  Gigeri  or  Jitfel.  ( Pltny.  6,  S.<— Hmai.  Jlfar^ 
rdl,  29.  .5.) 

IgilIum,  now  GigUo,  an  island  of  Italy,  near  the 
coast  of  Btroria,  off  the  promontory  of  Argentarina. 
The  thick  woods  of  this  island  served  aa  a  place  of 
refuge  for  a  rrreat  number  of  Romans,  who  from 
the  sack  of  Homo  bf  Autis.  (JUUn,  t,  7^XMtahu, 
It.  /.,  3W.) 

loNATltTs,  a  martyr  who  siilbred  at  Rome  daring 

the  third  prrscciitio'n  of  the  Christians.  He  was  a 
Syrian  by  birth,  and  an  immediate  disciple  of  St.  John 
tho  Evangelist,  who,  in  tho  67th  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  committed  the  church  at  Antioch  to  his  pastoral 
superintendence,  as  successor  to  Euodius.  Over  this 
bishopric  he  presided  for  upward  of  40  years,  when  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  af^er  his  triumph  over  the  Dacians,  il- 
tering  the  city,  exercised  many  severitiee  towaide  thtibe 
who  j)rofesse.l  the  Cbristi.^n  faith,  and  summoned  the 
prelate  himself  before  him.  on  which  occasion  Ignatius 
eondnetad  himself  with  such  boldness  in  the  imperial 
presence,  that  he  was  fufhwifli  -ifnt  to  Rome,  and  op 
dered  to  be  exposed  in  Uic  ampins liealre  lo  ihe  fury  of 
wild  beasts.  This  dreadful  death  he  underwent  with 
great  fortitude,  havmg  availed  himself  of  the  ioterral  be- 
tween his  sentence  and  its  ezecQtion  to  strength^m  hy 
hi?  exhortations  il,.  f  li  rf  the  Roman  converts.  Al- 
tec bis  decease,  which  took  fimea  A.D.  107,  or,  aceofd 
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tag  to  some  account*,  A .  D.  1 1 6,  bb  raoMiM  wtMCMried 

to  Antioch  for  interment. — If,  as  somo  sappose,  Ignati- 
us was  not  one  of  tltc  lililc  cluldrcn  wiioni  Jt'»u&  louk  up 
in  hi*  arma  and  blessed,  it  is  coitaia  liut  be  conversed 
fainiliarif  srilh  the  aposttaa,  and  waa  pairfeclly  acquaint- 
ed w.th  their  doctrine.  Of  his  works  there  remain 
seven  cpietles,  edited  in  1G45  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
"Cfiublishcd  by  Cotelerius  in  1678,  in  bis  collection  of 
hf  writ!n<^s  of  the  apostolical  fathers ;  and  again  print- 
ed III  lb\i7  at  Amsterdam,  with  notes,  and  the  com- 
mentartes  of  Usher  and  Pearson.  An  Knghsli  lraii!>la- 
uon  of  titew,  from  tba  pen  of  Axcbi  isbop  Wake,  ia  to 
be  found  among  the  wont*  of  that  pnalate.  TbM«  ara 
joiiif  other  letter*  of  minor  importdiice,  wliich,  though 
liie  question  of  their  aulbenUcily  iia«  met  with  sup- 
porters, are  generally  considered  to  have  been  attribu- 
ted to  hiin  oil  itisiitficieiit  auiiioriiv. — II.  A  patriarch 
of  ConstantHioplo,  uboui  ihu  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. He  was  !>oii  to  the  Emperor  Michael  Curopala- 
ta,  and  on  tbe  dapoaition  of  bia  fiubar  aaaumed  the 
eeelaataatieat  halnt.  Hie  ooeoiniifooiiainff  finnneas 
which  he  displayed  after  his  elevation  to  the  patriar- 
chal chair  in  847,  in  subjcctiug  Bardaa,  a  cotnt-favour- 
ite,  to  the  e«M<iree  of  toe  eboreb,  on  aeoount  of  an  in- 
(•<  •<' i](>u«  connexion,  caused  him  to  undergo  a  tempo- 
rary titprivaiion  of  olFice.  UiKltr  Basil,  huwcver,  he 
was  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  and  presided  in  his 
capacity  of  paihafch  at  the  eighth  general  council. 
HiB  death  took  place  about  the  year  878.  (Gorton' » 
Biogr.  Difl  ,  vol  2.  p  i62  ) 

louviLM,  a  city  of  Uuibria,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  tu 
the  aouih  uf  Tifenmnh  and  at  the  foot  of  the  main 
,:hain  uf  the  .^pt-niiincs  It  ia  now  Eugubbio,  or,  as 
it  IS  ntore  commonly  called,  Gubl/io.  Iguvium  was  a 
iiiuiiii  ipal  town;  and,  us  it  would  .-t^riii  from  the  im- 
portanca  attacliicd  to  ita  poaaeaaion  by  Cataar  when  be 
invaded  Italy,  a  place  of  eome  conaequence.  <C«*., 
Bell.  Ctv.,  I,  2  —Compare  Ctr  <l1  .1/1  .  7.  \Z.-~PUn  , 
3,  14.)  This  city  has  acquired  great  celebrity  in  mod- 
e«n  tunea.  from  the  diaeovety  of  some  interesting 
tnonumenu  in  its  vicinity,  in  the  year  1440.  I'bcse 
consist  of  several  bronze  tablets  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, ^olnt  of  wlm  ii  iirc  in  I  n)i>rjati,  olhtrs  m  Latin 
duraclors.  They  have  been  uoado  the  subject  of 
many  a  learned  disaertatton  by  modem  literati.  The 
most  recent  work  on  the  subject  is  by  Grotcfend,  en- 
titled Rudimenta  Lutguie  Umbrita,  4to,  Jiannov., 
18S5-89. 

IbiAor  Ilva,  an  island  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  off  tlic 
eoeat  of  Etruria,  and  about  ten  miles  from  the  p/oiu- 
oniory  of  Pojuilonniin.  It  was  early  cclcbnitcd  for  its 
rich  iron  miiiaa ;  but  by  whom  they  were  fiiat  diacov* 
end  end  worked  ie  unceruin,  aa  they  am  aaid  to  ex- 
hibit the  marks  of  labours  carrit  d  on  for  an  incalculahlc 
tim«  {I'ifti,  Osserv.  Mineral.  tuUa  miniem  dtjerro 
di  Riu,  &c  ,  1777,  8vo. — Letlre  smr  Vhitfoirt  tuUureUc 
de  VtU  d'Elbe,  par  Koestlin,  Vtenne,  !7sn  Hvo.)  U 
even  seems  to  nave  been  a  popular  aiu^nif  the 

ancients,  that  the  mciailic  subsianci.-  wa§  constantly 
renewed.  (ArittoL,  de  Mvr.^  p.  1158.— ^ra^., 
— PEm.,  94.  U  )  It  ia  pretaeble  that  the  Phoenidane 
were  the  first  to  maki-  known  the  mineral  riches  of 
Ibis  island,  and  that  it  was  from  them  the  Tyrrbeni 
fanmed  to  eetimate  it*  vakie,  which  may  have  held 
out  to  tbem  no  small  inducemc't  fnr  settling  on  a  coast 
Itherwiae  deficient  in  natural  ausantages.  It  is  to 
*he  latter  people  that  we  ought  to  trace  the  name  of 
fthalia,  niTen  to  thia  ialaod  by  the  Gieeka,  and  which 
Jie  tatter  derived  firom  oMu  {to  tent),  in  alloaion  to  the 
numltt  r  of  forger  on  the  island.  Act.ordint;  to  Polybi- 
us  (ap.  SUfh.  Byt  ),  the  same  appellation  was  ffiven 
to  Lemno*.  a  Tyrrhenian  settlement  in  early  tnnea. 
Ova  ia  now  fttn.  (OrdMer**  Am.  luJm^  vol  1,  p. 

iLEacAOMKH.  a  Spaiiiah  tribe,  eaat  of  tlie  Edetani, 

ea  both  aide*  of  die  Iborae,  near  ita  HMtb.  Decloet 
M6 


I  (now  TVwteas)  and  Tarraco  (now  Tamgrnt)  wers  ma 
I  of  their  towna.    {Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  418.) 
li.LunA,  the  capital  city  of  tiiu  ilcr^etes  in  Spta 
situate  on  the  Swona  or  Segre^  a  tnbular|r  of  liw  Iba- 
rus.    (Strmt9,W.)  The aitoatjon ef diis  pliet, ocn 
I  the  fool  of  the  Pyrenees,  eiposed  it  incci&»i,:Iv  ;« 
the  liorrors  of  war,  from  the  time  that  the  Koimiu  bC' 
gan  to  penerale  into  Spain.    It  was  celebrated  fn  ibr 
resistance  it  made  against  Caesar,  under  the  Iieuunintt 
of  Pompey,  Afraniua  andt  Petreius.  who  were,  how- 

i'  ever,  finally  defeated.  (Cas.,  B.  Vir  ,  1,  6l.— /-'/(t., 
4,  li.'^AjfiaM,  M.  Ctr.,  2,  42.)  In  the  nipd 
GaUienua  it  wee  nloMMC  ontjrdy  de»troyt  d  uy  As  bH>- 
banans,  who,  migrating  from  Germany,  n.dgcd  tbe 
western  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  now  Lerida  n 
Catalonia.  {Auson.,  Epmt.  ad  PatMin.,  26,  &9.-JI, 
Profcsa.,  23.  i —Vkert,  GtOgT.^  ttA.  %  ^  m.) 
Ii.tROK.TEs.  Vid.  Herds. 
ItiA,  otberwiae  called  Kbea  Silvia,  daughter  of  Nu 
mitor,  king  of  Alboi  waa  a|ipoiated  one  of  liw  v«ul 
virgins  by  Amolhn.  efker  the  latter  had  masttd  fan 
bis  hrolher  Nnmitor  the  kingdom  of  Alba.  Amulia* 
made  his  niece  a  vestal  to  prcvcui.  her  having  aoy  etf- 
spring,  the  veetala  being  bound  to  perpetual  chti%- 
Mars,  f  \  ff,  according  to  ibo  oid  Ic^'cnd.  overpow- 
ered ihf  iirnid  maiden  in  liic  taacd  giove,  wiutiiw 
she  had  gone  to  draw  water  from  a  spring  for  the  Kr- 
vice  of  tbe  temple.  She  became  the  mother  of  JU» 
ulua  and  Remus,  and,  according  to  o^fs  aeeaual,  «a« 
buried  alive  on  the  banks  of  the  TiUcr.  Enaiw, how- 
ever, Bs  cu<  (l  by  Porphyrion  i,ad  Hot.,  Od.,  1,  2,  17), 
itiakta  her  tu  have  been  cast  into  the  Tiber,  previoMia 
which  she  had  become  the  bride  of  the  Anio.  IIoaa% 
on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  her  as  having  married  tW 
god  of  the  Tiber.  Servius  (aii  Jyrt  .  1.  -T  lj  i  ljiles 
to  thia  veiaion-of  tbe  fable  aa  adopted  bv  Horace  atui 
othera.  Acnm  ahn^  in  hie  aeboUa  on  the  passase  m 
Hor.iop  just  riled,  speaks  of  Ilia  as  having  numcd  tiie 
god  of  lite  1  iber.  According  to  the  account  whi^ii 
he  gives.  Ilia  was  buned  on  the  bank  of  the  Anjo.  tti 
the  river,  having  overflowed  its  borders,  carried  Ui 
roniiiius  down  to  the  Tiber ;  hence  she  wti  •lid  I* 
have  espoused  the  deity  of  the  lasit-inciitioi  td  <ttm. 

lUaa,  a  ceiehBted  poem  composed  by  Homer,  upaa 
tbe  Tirojan  war,  which  ddineeteo  tbe  wtaih  of  AciiiUii. 

and  all  the  calamities  which  befell  the  Greek?,  frcm  tbc 
reiuMil  of  thai  hero  to  appear  in  the  fitlii  ol  i^Ui*- 
It  finishes  with  the  funeral  rtlca  of  Hector.  «bo<m  Achil 
les  had  .sacrificed  to  the  shade  of  his  friend  BUMdWi 
and  IS  divided  into  twenty-four  books.— Modem  flit 
ics  differ  very  much  in  opinion  with  re^jfJ  to  the 
proper  termination  of  the  Iliad.   Wolf  ud  Hcyi.e, 
with  othera,  think  that  there  ia  an  eicenaf  two 
and  that  the  deaili  of  Hector  is  the  true  end  of  ti* 
poem.    Tbe  23d  and  84lh  books,  therefore,  ikey  coc- 
sider  aa  the  work  of  another  author.   Grannlle  Peon, 
however,  has  undertaken  to  sh"-.%  i  Primary  jlifHMal 
of  the  litad.  Land.,  1821),  tiiat  toe  poem  is  to  helim 
aa  a  whole,  and  Ihet  ita  primary  and  govemmg  ugt>- 
ment  ie  the  euie  and  irreaietiUe  power  of  tkdimi 
will  over  the  nwwt  reeolnio  and  detemoMd  « 
man.  exemplified  in  the  death  and  br.rial  of  IlKW.bj 
the  iuatrumenulity  of  Achillea,  as  the  limutiiie  ftt- 
Uminary  to  the  deatroetioo  of  Troy  —The  Mh^^^ 
obscn  attons  on  the  nnily  and  general  cbaraeler  of  lee 
Iliad,  taken  iroui  ait  able  cnlique  in  the  QuarteHy  Re- 
view (No.  87,  p.  147,  way.),  may  be  read  w\h  > 
I  tntre  bv  the  student.    "  Does  the  Ibad  affesitoha^ 
been  cast,  whole  and  perfect,  in  one  nMd,  ey  " 
vivifying  energy  of  its  oncinal  creator,  or  dws  H  w« 
undeniable  mariwof  iU  being  anaasemblaga  d  uncon- 
nected parts,  blended  together,  or  foaed  into  ot>e  tn«* 
by  a  dilTerent  and  more  recent  compiler?— ^^e  cmw 
but  think  the  universal  admiration  of  iu  unity  by  m 
better,  the  poetic  age  of  Greece,  almost  conclu.ivt  it*- 
Umauf  to  ila  oii^iMl  onifenn  couiiioaitioo.  It 
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M 19  Iki  ff  tM  gNMiaamM  uwl  ito  prumtire  m* 
««f!Tity  wu  e«IIed  in  question ;  nor  ia  it  injtMtica  to 
assert,  that  Um  minate  and  analytical  spirit  of  a  gram- 

manan  i»  not  i:ie  best  qualification,  for  the  profound 
Inhag,  tb«  coiBftreiietiuve  conceptioo  of  ao  hannoni- 
^m^Xeh.  The  maatogowite ■iMtwwt  n»y  Iw  no 

jocJijc  of  the  fevrnmctry  of  the  human  frame,  and  wo 
would  take  ikic  opinion  of  (yhutiircy  or  Westmacott 
W  iIm  ftoportions  and  general  hoaiiiy  of  a  form  rather  ' 
iban  that  of  Mr.  Brodie  or  Sir  Astley  Cooper— There  ] 
ta  aooM  truth,  though  sosoe  malicioua  ezaggeiatiOD,  in  ; 
*iliM»  of  Pkif*: 

'Th'  Celtic  fvf,  that  microscope  of  wit, 
S'-'s  Iti-.n  and  ports,  ezaminet  btt  ly  bit : 
}l  ir  p  iTta  relaU  to  parts,  or  thty  to  whole; 
The  body's  karmony,  the  beaming  sottl ; 
J  rc  dungs  which  KustcTy  Bumutn,  Wasse,  sbaU  see, 
Wkm  mmaft  vM*  ftvmt  i$  vtwrnt  le  m/UaJ 


»-We  ivouid  not  comprehend,  under  lliis  sweeping 
J—aciation,  ra«a  of  geoiaa  aa  well  aa  criiical  saga- 
ei^,  MMb  m  H«fM  tad  Wolf,  atiU  lew  ihoee  of  the 
highest  poetic  feeling,  who,  both  in  this  and  other 
eoantsiee,  aro  converts  to  their  ttyt^ieto.  Yet  liicie  is 
m  sort  of  cmMagieB  in  literary  as  well  as  religious  acep- 
limm ;  we  like,  ia  scbolartbtp,  to  b«  uo  toe  stronger 
side,  and  the  Tery  names  of  Bentlcy,  Wolf,  and  Heyne 
woold  SA-ecp  a  host  of  followers  into  ihcir  train.  In 
ibe  11  bora  of  a  paradox,  criltciam,  Uke  ^ealooay,  fur- 
mk*»  thm  food  mith  in  growt  on;  ud  it  is  Mionisb- 
?r.;7.  wht  n  once  possessed  with  a  favourite  opinion, 
now  u  draws  *  from  trifles  confirmation  strong,'  and 
•etriooks  the  noat  glMiog  objeetioDS ;  wbile,  if  the 
Hw  doctriae  ODoe  lo^ee  Ue  way  into  general  potke, 
ardent  prMelyteeeiOifd  in  from  all  qu^tru  rn,  nntil  that 
which  at  first  a  tiuiitl  and  doubtful  ht-reiiv,  bt- 

eocnca  a  standard  article  ol  the  sciiuUi  a  creed,  from 
•bieb  it  roqaiios  eourage  to  dissent.  Such  to  us  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  tht  fate  of  ihu  hy[iOt!usts  bcfure  u;-. 
~Far,  iti  the  tirs:  pUct,  il  stems  mail)  uf  llic  ob- 
jections lo  the  original  unity  of  the  poem  apply  with 
c^oal  fia«ee  to  tbe  Ptsisttatid  cooipUation.  It  is,  for 
ioauaKMs  qiaito  as  likely,  that  in  the  beet  of  eomposi- 

tio  1  tilt-  'larJ  should  Iij\c  for^^otU'ii  boine'.hing  ;  that, 
iiii  feumpie,  owtiig  to  Lit  obUviuu&nosiii,  liie  I'yliL'in- 
enev  wboai  he  bad  slam  outright  iu  tiio  fifth  book, 
sbouki  rrvive,  gallantly  fighting,  in  the  thirteenth; 
md  thus,  m  a  dilfereol  way  from  the  warrior  of  tho 


'  Jiidorv  cDiiil«tteiiio»  U  tuer  mortp,* 

TtiC  sIj^v  and  ca.itious  compilt-r  is  rven  less  likely  to 
save  m^de  such  an  oversight  ih^n  liic  rapid  and  iiivtii- 
lifO  poet;  eod.  by-ibe-way,  Sancho  Panza's  wife's 
•aae  t«  cbeagcd,  through  Cervantes'  ibrgeifulness  of 
such  tr^es,  in  the  second  part  of  Don  Qaizote  ;  but 
no  sijch  lapsus  can  lie  alkgrd  ajXiiinst  the  spurious 
copVtnuator  of  the  roioance,  Avelletuula.  Nor,  sec* 
•adif ,  wiD  any  erttieal  nader  of  Homer  pratend  ibst 
we  posseis  the  Hompric  poems  entire  and  uninterpo- 
|mt«<l.  Ttu  ;:u:j  were,  at  one  period  of  their  history, 
■•cited  in  broken  fragments ;  tbst  the  wandering  rhap- 
•odfste  wsuiA  sot  scra^de  to  insert  occasionally  verses 
•f  dkoir  oem ;  that  certain  long  and  irrelevant  passages 
of  coar<j«  r  tt  it.rij  may  liave  thus  been  iittLTwovcu  into 
tiie  nch  tissue  of  the  work-— ell  these  poinu  will  read- 
if  b*  conceded  :  but  while  these  admissions  explain 
almost  errry  Ji--«.  :(f psncc  of  cninpjsilioii  und  anoinalv 
of  iajigui^a  axid  vrrsUiciition,  they  leave  the  nidta  (]U(  .s- 
tien.  the  unity  of  tho  original  design,  entirely  un- 
lOQcbed. — We  wUl  hazard  one  more  observation  be- 
lbr«  we  rentare  to  throw  down  our  glove  in  defence 
of  iSc  »u>pectt'd  unity  of  tiic  Ibjd.  If,  on  Hcyne's 
scppositioo  (for  the  obiecuoo  does  not  sthcUy  spply 
to  liHl  of  WotfX  the  IliMi  compiled  fitou 
MMd  hagftrnfm  of  Madml  pootij  in  tlio  igo  of  Uw 


Pisistntidx,  it  is  surely  uoMMOMlAte  fttt,  cons^er 
ing  the  whole  of  the  Tiojm  w  most  have  been  a  fa> 
toarite  stibject  with  these  wandering  bards,  all  the 

more  valuable  part  of  liiis  poetry  should  easily  com- 
bine into  ft  plan,  embracios  oni;  so  abort  a  period  of 
thseo  ten  jpeeis  of  sptendMiGfeeisn  enterprise.  Had 

not  one  of  these  numerous  Homers  touched  witli  Ho 
meric  lile  and  truLii  any  of  itte  uiiier  great  poetical 
events  which  preceded,  or  the  sliU  more  striking  inci- 
dents which  followed  the  wrath  of  Actulles  and  the 
death  of  Hector — tho  destruction  of  the  city,  for  in- 
stance— tlie  mxinight  devastation  of  ancient  Ilium  ! 
We  are  fat  from  asserting  that  many  passsges  of  the 
Iliad--^  the  edventores  of  Diomed,  the  night  enter- 
prise of  Diomeil  and  UlyBscs,  with  the  death  of  Ilhe 
&if — necea&arily  belong  to  Uiat^Kriod  of  the  war ;  il 
is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  inlaid  into  the 
work  by  a  later  and  a  foreign  hand ;  but  it  is  some- 
what incredible  that  the  compilers  should  have  been 
able  to  condense  the  whole  of  the  nobler  Homeric 
potiUry  into  the  plan  of  the  iliad  and  Odyssey  i  and  if 
they  rejected  any  passages  of  equal  merit,  mdiel  bo> 
camo  of  lliein  1  I)id  ihey  form  the  poems  of  Arctinus, 
Siasmus,  and  J^cschesl  were  they  left  to  be  moulded 
up  in  the  Cyclic  poems !  But  how  immeosnisbly  in- 
ferior, by  the  general  consent  of  Greece,  was  all  tho 
rest  of  their  epic  poetry  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  !  Il 
is  probable  that  the  better  passages  in  the  poem  of 
Qtttnttts  CaUber  are  borrowed,  or  but  slightly  mod- 
ified, Ihmi'the  Cyclic  poets;  but  how  rarely  do  wo 
recognise  the  clear,  the  fiie,  the  Hoirieric  life  and  en- 
ergy of  liie  two  great  [KX'rns !  But  we  must  go  far- 
ther. To  us,  we  boldly  confess,  the  fable  of  the  Iliad 
is,  if  not  its  greatest,  amoi^  its  greatest  perfections; 
the  more  we  study  it,  like  a  tssI  and  vsrtous  yet  etill 
uiiifi)riii  IjinUluirr,  tiie  more  it  a^iume•  a  distinct  rela- 
tion of  parts,  a  more  sduiirable  consonance  in  its  gen* 
ersi  eilleet:  it  is  not  the  simple  unity  of  the  single 
rij.'ure,  as  in  the  Odyssey,  but  it  is  the  more  darii^ 
tomplcxUy  of  the  historical  design,  the  grouping  of  s 
multitude  of  tigurf  ^,  &ut)orduiaie  to  the  principal,  which 
apfMois  the  more  lofty  from  the  compsntive  height 
of  thoee  erouod  Mm.  The  gwwtoose  of  AehiUes  in 
the  Iliud  \a  not  that  of  TencrifTc,  rising  alone  from  the 
level  suffiice  of  the  ocean,  but  rather  that  of  Atlas,  the 
loftiest  peak  of  a  gmduslly  ascending  ^lin  j  ho  IS  WSr- 
rounded  bv  giants,  yet  still  coUo  superemintt  oam€9. 
Much  of  the  difGculiy  has  arisen  from  seeking  in  the 
Iliad  a  kind  of  technical  unity,  foreign  lo  the  charac- 
ter and  at  variance  with  the  object  of  the  primiuve 
epopee :  it  le  0  imity,  as  a  Fkench  critic,  Ls  Motto, 
long  ago  remarked,  of  interest.  Mr.  Coleridge  has 
seubibly  obsecved,  *  it  may  well,  indeed,  be  doubled 
whether  the  aUsfod  diffieo%  is  not  entirely  the  crit- 
ic's own  creation ;  whether  the  presumptaon  of  the 
necessity  for  a  pTe-arran);ed  plan,  exactly  commenen- 
late  with  the  eilent  of  the  poem,  is  not  founded  on  a 
misconception  of  ihs  history  uid  character  of  early 
heroic  poetry.'  'The  qnestion  is  not,  whether  the 
whole  fable  is  strictly  comprised  within  the  brief  prop- 
osition of  the  subject,  lu  the  sunple  exordium,  but 
whether  tho  hearer's  mind  is  carried  on  with  constant 
and  unfailin<:;  excitement;  whether,  if  the  bard  bad 
stopped  *hort  of  the  termination  of  his  poem,  he  wotlld 
not  nave  left  a  feeling  of  dissiitisfaeium  on  the  mind  ; 
at  least,  whether  every  event,  even  to  the  lameutatioDS 
oTor  the  body  of  Hector,  does  not  flow  so  natnnlljr 
from  the  msin  design,  and  seem  so  completely  to  carry 
us  on  III  an  unbroken  stale  of  isuspense  and  intense 
cunoAily,  that  even  to  the  last  verse  we  are  almoet  in- 
clined to  regret  that  the  siiain  breaks  off  too  aoon  : 

*•  The  angel  endci,  and  tn  Adam's  tar 
So  charming  left  At*  wwe,  Aat  he  a  iMk 
TkoHgkihimotiUi 


It  is  BQcb  to  bo  doM,  thii,  m  Ao  ;p^g>»r<ig, 
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dividers  of  the  Iliad,  h»Te  Melously  sought  out  every 
app&ient  liiacrepance  and  cootradtcuon  m  the  eeveral 
pMU  of  the  poem,  mnm  diligent  student,  on  the  other 
side,  wnnid  examine  into  all  the  fine  and  delicate  al- 
lusion* oetween  the  most  remote  part« — the  prepara- 
UoM  in  one  book  for  events  which  an  developed  in 
iwlber— the  slight  prophetic  aDtici|Mtioiw  of  what  is 
lo  come,  and  the  e<|iialiy  evanescent  reforcnces  to  the 
past — those  inarnticiiil  arid  nndcsi;Tncd  toiichps  which 
ladiaputahly  indicate  that  the  same  mind  baa  been 
peipoMallf  at  work  in  •  at^dor  oMmier  than  it  con- 
ceivahlr  in  a  more  recent  compiler.  This  has  been 
done  in  a  few  instances  by  M.  Lange,  in  his  fervent 
vindieation  of  the  onttjrof  the  Iliad,  addressed  to  the 
celebrated  Goethe  ;  in  more  by  Mr.  Knight,  who  has 
applied  himself  to  obviating  the  objections  of  Heyne, 
but  still  not  so  fiiUv  or  so  pctfectlv  as,  we  are  pcr- 
aaadedt  might  be  done.  It  ia  obviouatj  iiiipossthle 
far  M,  to  oorfimited  tfiico,  to  attompt  an  invcsnira- 
tton  at  once  so  minute  and  so  cttcnsivo,  nor  ran  wc 
6od  room  for  more  than  a  brief  and  rapid  outtmo  of 
that  unity  of  interest  which  appears  to  oa  to  eombine 
Ibo  Mveral  books  of  the  Iliad,  if  not  into  one  prccon- 
eeiired  and  prcsdistributcd  whole,  yet  into  one  con- 
tinuous story  ;  in  which,  however  the  main  object  be 
at  times  suspended,  and  appaiODtty  aimoat  kni  tight 
of,  it  riaea  again  before  tit,  and  atterto  ita  pradominant 
impnrt.iii.-p,  while  all  the  other  parts  of  ihe  design, 
however  prominent  and  m  bold  relief,  recede  and  ac- 
luiOwkdge  their  duo  subordination  to  that  which  is 
the  central,  the  great  loadinf^  figure  of  the  majestic 
group.  The  general  design  of  the  iliad,  then,  was  to 
cplcl>r.itc  the  glory  of  the  Grecian  chiefuins  at  the 
mo«t  eventful  |»eriod  of  the  war  before  Troy ;  the  es- 
pecial object,  the  pre-eminent  glory  of  the  great  Thea- 
•slinii  chieftain,  dnrin<:  tint  at  tho  hamo  lime  the  most 
important  crisis  of  his  lifo.  The  first  book  shows  oa 
•t  once  who  is  to  be  what  is  vulgarly  called  ibo  hero  of 
die  poom  :  Achillea  ttands  forth  as  the  assertor  of  the 
power  of  tho  gods — ^the  avenger  of  the  injured  prieal- 
nood  — taking  tlif  it-.td  witli  the  ackiiowlcdj^eJ  sujicnor- 
ity  due  to  his  valour,  bearding  tlve  sovereign  of  men, 
the  great  monarch,  who  eomnuind*  the  oipedilion. 
Wron'">ri  !)y  .'\gamemnon.  so  as  lo  enlist  tho  generous 
sympatiucs  on  his  side,  yet  without  any  disparagement 
to  the  dignity  of  his  rbaracler,  he  recedes  into  inaction, 
but  it  ia  an  inaction  which  more  forcibly  enthrals  our 
interMt.  In  another  respect,  nothing  shows  the  good 
fortune,  or,  ratln  r  t!i'-  oxcelk-nl  jud^fmerit  of  tho  (mjc:, 
ao  much  as  this  dignified  secession  through  so  large  a 
part  of  this  poem.  Had  Achilloa  been  hroaght  more 
frequently  forward,  he  must  have  been  snccrssfully  re- 
siiiliid,  and  thus  his  pre-eminent  valour  have  been  dis- 
paraged ;  or  the  poet  mutt  hare  constantly  raised  up 
tntagomata  mora  a/tA  more  valiant  and  formidable,  in 
the  tame  manner  at  the  romancers  are  obliged,  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  the  fame  of  their  Ainadi?*  or  Esphindian, 
to  go  on  creatinff  more  tall,  and  monstrous,  and  many- 
headed  giestt,  tm  they  have  ozhaoated  all  imaginable 
dimensions,  and  all  calculable  multiplication  of  heads 
and  arms.  The  endless  diversity  of  bis  adventures 
permita  Ulymes,  in  the  Odyssey,  to  be  constantly  on 
the  aeene.  His  character  rises  with  the  dangers  to 
which  he  ia  exposed,  for  he  contends  with  the  elements 
and  the  gods.  Achilles  could  scarcely  he  in  danijer, 
for  his  aotagoniatt  muat  aimoat  alwajs  be  men.  ft  ia 
suqirising  how  mach  the  anneneae  of  war  ia  varied  in 
the  Iliad,  hut  thi.<!  chiefly  arises  from  its  fluctuations, 
which  could  scarcely  have  taken  place  in  the  presence 
of  Achilles,  without  lowering  his  transcendent  powers. 
Yet,  though  he  recedes,  Achilles  i«  not  lost  lo  our 
tight;  like  the  image  of  Brutus  iu  the  Roman  proces- 
sion, his  absence,  particularly  as  on  every  opportunity 
some  allusion  is  made  to  his  anperior  vaiour,  power, 
or  even  beauty  and  awiftneaa,  fivott  our  attention.  In 
die  Ml  tine,  the  eeettien  b  eeted  ftv  dM|%ii« 


the  prowess  of  the  other  great  oliieftnins  -,  ihoy  arelil 
forth  in  aacceasion,  exhibiting  apleudid  >alour  and  tfr 
lerpiise,  bat  atttt  are  found  wanting  in  the  hour  il 
trill  ;  the  gallantry  of  Diometl,  the  sfiirit  of  Menelaiia, 
the  heavy  brute  force  of  Ajax,  the  ob«iin&ie  courage  at 
Idomeneus — even  the  power  and  craft  of  the  diiitiM, 
are  employed  in  vain  to  aereat  tiie  atiU  advancing,  atiH 
conquering  forces  of  Hector  and  the  Trojans,  till  at 
last  tlicv  are  thundering  betore  the  outworks  of  the 
camp,  and  forcing  iheir  way  into  its  precincts.  Koi 
that  die  progress  of  Trojan  aoccesa  is  rapid  and  eai^ 
tinuous  ;  the  war  fluctuates  with  the  utmost  variety  oi 
fortune  ;  the  hope  and  fear  of  the  hearer  is  in  a  coo- 
atent  ttate  of  excitement,  lest  Hector  should  fall  bf  ■ 
meaner  hand,  and,  notwithstanding  the  proud  seces- 
sion of  Achiilcs,  Greece  maintain  her  uninterrupted 
superiority.  Still,  on  the  whole,  Jove  is  inexorable; 
the  tide  of  Troian  auccett  tweita  onward  to  ita  hei^t; 
Pttroelttt,  in  the  arms  of  AehiRee,  arreate  it  ftw  a  tune, 
but  in  vain  ;  it  recoils  with  redoubl'  d  firj  ;  up  to  tb« 
inelant,  the  turning  point  of  the  {loem,  the  tremendoos 
eriatt  for  which  the  whole  f  Had  bet  hitherto  been,  as  it 
were,  a  skilful  [treludc  ;  when,  unarmed  and  naked, 
Achilles,  with  his  voice  alone,  and  by  the  majesty  ol 
his  appearance,  blazing  with  the  manifest  terrors  of  the 
deity,  arreele  at  once  and  throwa  beelt  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory;  and  from  that  moment  the  iafatr.  the  trinmpk 
of  Greece,  are  secure,  the  fate  of  Hector  and  of  TrC'j 
sealed  for  ever.  This  passage,  as  expressive  of  humaa 
energy,  mingled  with  the  mysterious  a««  ettendant  on 
a  bein(j  environed  bv  tho  gods,  is  the  most  soWirr.e  rn 
the  whole  range  of  poetry.  (// ,  IS.  245.)  Tlit  oiuy 
parallel  to  this  unrivalled  passage  is  the  crisis  or  turn- 
ing point  in  tbefortonet  of  the  Odyssey,  when  Ulyasaa 
throws  off  at  once  hia  bfeaedisguise,  leaps  on  theUinsh* 
old,  and  rains  his  terrible  arrows  amonp  the  cowciing 
suiters.  There  is  the  tame  mingling  of  the  supeniaiii. 
ral  as  U lyases  tries  hia  how. — These  two  psssages  «a 
have  nrrrr  rend  and  compared,  without  fetling.  bow- 
ever  from  all  other  reasons  sceptics  as  lo  the  single  su- 
thorshif)  of  the  two  great  poems,  an  inward  and  ilnwM 
irresistible  conviction  of  the  identity  of  mind  from  wtucb 
they  sprang — thia  convergence,  aa  it  wore,  of  the  whela 
interest  to  a  single  point,  .  -  !  t^nt  point — th.it  -uy'^'r- 
eta,  as  th^  Greek  critics  would  call  il — brou|>bt  oat 
with  such  inten<>e  and  transcendent  energy,  the  wboia 
power  of  tho  leadni<j  character  condensed,  and  bursting 
forth  in  one  unrivalled  effort.  Each  seems  loo  original 
to  bo  an  imitation,  and  though  apparently  of  the  «jm« 
maater,  of  thai  maater  ^  no  meaoa  aervilelj  copjrii^ 
himaelf.— On  no  pait  of  the  Iliad  has  ao  nroeb  been 
written  as  on  the  armour  framed  by  Vnlcan,  more  es- 
pecially on  tho  shield  of  Achilles.  We  would  only 
point  out  the  singular  felicity  of  its  position,  at  a  quiet 
relief  and  rcstin^x  pl.icc  Wlween  the  first  snddf-n  break- 
ing forth  of  the  unarmed  Achilles,  and  bis  more  pre- 
pared and  final  going  out  to  battle  ;  two  passages 
which,  if  ihcgr  bad  followed  too  doee  upon  eech  other, 
woold  have  injured  the  diatinctneaa  end  complelcoea 

of  each.  Of  the  final  t:<iinc  forth  of  Achilles  to  halt's, 
his  irresistible  prowess,  his  conflict  with  the  Rivsr 
God,  and  his  immediate  superiority  over  the  appalled 
and  flying  Hector,  nothing  need  bo  ^aid,  but  that  it 
fully  equals  the  high-wrought  expectations  eicitt-d  by 
the  whole  previous  preparation.  That  single  tnimpet- 
tound,  which  pcetiided  with  iu  terrific  Mtal*  giowa 
into  the  moat  awfVit  din  of  mtrtitl  tonnd  thtt  ever  wat 

awakened  hv  tlie  aniniatinrr  power  of  poet. — Even  the 
last  two  books,  if  we  snppose  the  main  object  a\  ihe 
poet  to  he  the  glory  of  the  great  Thessalian  bero,  widi 
only  such  regard  to  the  unity  of  his  faldo  as  that  it 
should  never  cease  to  interest,  arc  by  no  means  su- 
perfluous. The  religious  influence  which  funeral  rites 
held  over  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ooportmii^ 
of  displaying  Achillea  in  the  tnlMchanfe  or  fi«*  iM 
iwblo  cMitotjr,    Ubml  «t  ho  wn  vaKml,  mi^/fA  inI 
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impl  poet,  assured  of  his  hearer's  profound  aym- 
pg^.Mpwiaif  tiwMniii.  Tlie  iMt  bodt,  uonaces- 
mjt»H  mmm  t»  tlM  dcwJiMMiH  of  the  %mth  of 

Afhii'r*.  TPt  tus  iil.viiVH  ri|i|HMrci1  lo  us  still  more  re- 
tnubUf  caadocire  to  ihe  rrai  uiough  remote  dengu 
•f  Ik  ML  We  have  before  obMrved,  Alt  lb»  pre- 
auture  md  r"Tifivnnccd  mind  of  the  poet  seems  to 
t*ire  dei^hte*!  in  relieving  the  savago  conflict  with 
hits  offfliider  mumers  ;  arid  the  generous  conduct  of 
kMim,  ni  hn  Iraching  respect  for  the  aged  Priun, 
■ifht  doMM  MSMB  ts  a  prophetic  apoloinr  to  a  gentler 
a£e  forth*  bai'.^ty  \Mt!i  wuch  the  poet  might  think 
It  oeceaaiuy  to  aatiafj  the  implacable  s\Hiii  of  vengeance 
irkirh  prevubd  •OBORg  his  own  warlike  compters. 
Hector  dneired  at  the  car  of  his  insulting  c«>nqaeror 
wan  iiii  lue  Dcrcc  and  tnartial  vulgdr,  for  the  c&rouaing 
UitcfuiD.  scarcely  loss  savage  iban  the  Nonhtnun,  de- 
IfbMi  00^  bjr  hia  <fakik  Sagas ;  UacMr'a  body,  pre- 
Mftd  If  the  csre  of  tbe  gods,  restored  with  honoar 
}  Pruiti.  UrnenJi  il  hv  t"  '  il(  if<  women,  for  the 
feetr;  al  liie  |*o«t  bun^rll,  and  tor  the  few  congenial 
1^(1  which  could  enter  into  his  own  more  chastened 
i«M  of  feelmp. — Still,  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  of 
iIm  elaborate  art  of  a  later  age ;  it  is  not  a  skilful  com- 
piier.arTani{ing  hia  materials  to  as  to  prodace  the  most 
Knbiig ifiact:  the  deaigii  and  the  ilting  up  aMcer  to 
nieltividMdf  of  the  suae  hand  ;  thmieUwmost 
perfect  harmony  in  the  plan,  ihv  i  xfiression,  the  vt-rsi- 
&eatiM;  and  we  Gaotiot,  by  any  t'liort.  bring  ourselves 
lenifMB  &»l  tbe  aeparate  passages,  which  fimn  the 
main  interest  of  the  [)Ot-in,  the  splendid  bursts,  or  niorn 
|Mtbetic  episodes,  wcie  un^inaiiy  com^iost-d  vviihuut 
iBT  rrew  to  their  general  effect ;  in  short,  that  a  whole 
Ma  of  Hoom*  struck  out,  aa  it  were  by  •ocidwit,  all 
Am*  flgrioiM  firing  fragmeote,  which  in  a  kind  of 
aifi>r:Hd  chaos,  till  a  later  and  almost  mightier  Homer 
cxKnmujded  them  to  take  form,  and  combine  themselves 
isle  i  connected  and  hannooious  whole — There  is  an- 
wkr  rerv  curious  fact,  on  which  wc  do  not  think. 
tiKNigli  iimis  perceived  by  both  Woif  and  Heyoe,  that 
raftcient  stress  has  been  laid— tbe  perfect  conaiatency 
•flhedMiactfltiiathaiMMiatepartaorthepooiB.  It 
k  ^le  coaeetvaMe  thif  toeie  eheald  hate  tieen  a  tort 
of  cooTtntional  character  a8sii,'neJ  (o  difTi-rent  heroes 
Iw  the  DBDstrels  of  cider  Greece,  i  o  uke  M».  Cole- 
ridge't  illustration  of  the  balisds  on  Robin  Hood ;  in 
all  of  these  boW  Robin  i?  st?!!  the  same  frank,  careless, 
<itf<iv.geaennw,  half-comic  adventurer:  ao  Achilles 
•7     han  hj  ptaaenptian, 

A)iJ  '*iTT  and  obstinate,  T'lvsses  light  and  subtle  ; 
t»t  can  we  thua  account  for  the  finer  and  more  deli- 
Me  taodiM  of  dntaeler,  the  aort  of  natoral  eonoitt* 
taeies  which  pfrpetuaUv  iflr-jtifv  the  hero,  or  even  the 
fcoiale  of  one  book,  with  the  same  person  in  another  1 
— TAc.  for  nv.ince,  that  of  Helen,  perhaps  the  most 
Wktdl  U)  daw,  ceruinly  drawn  with  the  most  ad- 
■inWe  MiTOSiL  She  is,  observes  Mr.  Coleridge, 
a  gecuioe  lady,  graceful  in  motion  and  upecch,  no- 
Me  in  her  uaoctations,  full  of  remorse  for  a  fault,  for 
whjcb  bishcr  ftmtn  seem  responsible,  yet  ^ceful 
tad  ifiiKtioDate  towards  those  with  whom  tl.  fault 
lad  coortecled  her'  Helen  first  appears  m  tlie  third 
'I'A.  io  which  it  is  difficult  to  adniirc  too  much  the 
*^inuoo  of  har  beauty  extorted  from  the  oU  man, 

Ot  y^ienr.  Tpuof  iceH  HKV^fudnc  'Axatov^ 

T'.J.-T  jui*ti  y^naiKt  ::o7.l'v  xpovov  iXyeo  irat 

(JLt  3,  tM,  uqq.) 

Ifo  teonder  tmA  teUstial  charm$ 
ft  one  loTig  yeart  lum  *el  the  world  in  armt. 
"mmnng  gruHt  wkl  fnajettic  mien  ! 
mn«LgMit§9  «Mi «k» hob 0 mam. 


Nothing  can  e<]ual  this,  except  tbe  modesty  with  which 
aho  alludee  to  ber  own  abaiuB ;  the  courteous  respect 
with  whieh  am  ia  Iwatod  hy  Frian  and  Antenor;  tho 

touching  remembranrc  of  her  home  and  of  her  broth- 
era  ;  and  Uio  tender  einoliooa  excited  by  the  reminis- 
cences which  flow  from  the  history  of  almost  each  suc- 
cessive warrior  as  she  describes  them  Io  Pria-n — In 
the  eame  book,  wc  find  hci  soon  after  reproaclung  the 
recreant  Paris ;  yet,  under  the  irroaistible  influence  of 
the  goddess,  yielding  t%  hia  ombfacea  in  that  well 
known  passage,  over  wfawh  Papa  haa  thrown  a  volof^ 
tuous  colouring  foreign  to  the  chaster  simplicity  of  thr 
original. —  The  companion  to  the  fust  lovely  picture  m 
the  interview  between  Hector  sikI  Helen,  in  book  vi., 
!  '.^ji?..  when  she  addresses  her  brother. — "We  turn  to 
close  of  the  poeiu,  and  iiud  the  lamentation  of 
Helen  over  the  body  of  Hector,  which  we  concur  with 
Mr.  Coleridge  io  aooaidenog  alinoet  the  ewoeteat  pa» 
sage  of  the  poem.  Bat  beautifat  aa  it  ia  m  itaelT  aa  an 
iKsulutnl  f. Lii^^[[ient,  how  much  does  it  gain  in  pathetic 
tenderness,  when  we  detect  its  mauife»l  allusions  to 
the  two  earlier  scenes  to  which  we  have  referred  above ! 
— Compare  all  these,  and  then  consider  whether  it  ia 
po&siblc  to  suppose  that  the  Helen  of  the  Iliad  sprung 
from  different  miods,  or  even  from  the  same  mind,  not 
full  of  the  piaooacoitod  doaign  of  one  great  noam. 
Conid  even  Simowdea,  if  Siaumidoa  aaaiated  m  tbe 
work  of  compilation,  have  imagined,  or  so  dexti  rously 
inserted,  these  natural  alluaiooa  1" — For  aomo  very 
ablo  remarks  on  this  sane  aubjeet,  oonault  JfMer, 
llislori/  of  Grecian  Liitralnrr.,  p.  48,  srqq. 

Ili^nsks,  a  people  of  Sardinia,  fabled  in  have  been 
descended  from  some  Trojans  who  came  to  that  ialand 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  Thay  ware  driven  into  tha 
mountaioa  by  Libyan  eobniea,  and  here,  aocordmg  to 
Pausanias  (10,  17),  the  name  'Mluc,  existed  even  in  hia 
time.    {MoMiutt^  Genfrr ,  vol  9,  pt  2,  p  476.) 

ludNif  the  aMoat  da\igliter  of  Priam,  who  mafried 
Polvmntistor,  kiiit:  nf  'rii.  n  l  <'  Virg^  JEn^  1»  WT. 
—  Consult  llcync,  Excnrs  ,  ad  ioc.  ) 

Ilisbus,  a  small  stream  rising  to  the  nortbeaat  ol 
Athena,  and  ftoiB  which  that  ctlv  wao  piindpally  aup« 
plied  with  walor.  It  loaoa  iteolf,  after  a  ooorae  of  a 
few  miles,  in  the  marshes  to  the  south  of  the  p!aco 
From  the  beautiful  paaeage  in  which  Plato  alludes  to 
it  {Phadrua^  pb  389)»  it  ifpaara  to  have  been  at  that 
period  a  perennial  stream,  whereas  now  it  {«  nlinosl 
always  dry,  its  waters  being  either  drawn  oil  lo  irri- 
gate the  neighbouring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  arti- 
ficial fountains  of  Athens.  The  modem  name  io  iittaae 
{Leaked  Tcfogr.,  p,  49.) 

Ilitiivia,  a  goducss  who  presided  over  childbirth, 
and  who  was  the  same  in  the  Greek  mythology  with 
dio  Juno  Lneina  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Iliad  (11, 
270)  mention  is  made  nf  Ilithyia?  in  the  plural,  and 
they  arc  called  the  daughters  of  Juno.  In  two  other 
paru,  however,  of  tha  aamo  poem  (16,  187,  and  19, 
103),  the  term  Ilithyta  occara  ui  the  aingular.  In  the 
Odyssey  (19,  188)  and  in  Hesiod  (Theog..  922)  the 
number  h  reduced  to  one.  We  also  inei  I  ^^ilh  but 
one  lUtbyia  in  Pindar  {OL,  6,  72.— A'm.,  7,  I),  and 
the  eobaequent  poeto  in  general. — ^It  ie  not  by  any 
means  an  improbable  Bnppo^nion.  that  Ilithyia  was 
originally  a  moon-goddess,  and  that  the  name  signifies 
"  hgfU  itandcTer"  from  t?.t},  "  light,''  and  i?i  w,  "  to 
rmrtc  rapidly:'  {Welcker,  Kret.  Kid-,  H.  19  ) 
The  moon  W8«  l»elicved  by  tbe  anciente  to  have  gnat 
influence  over  growth  in  gciieral  ;  and  a?",  moreover, 
a  woman'*  time  was  reckoned  by  moons,  it  was  nat- 
ural to  coneaiva  thai  the  moon^goddeee  presided  over 
tho  birth  of  ohildran.  (Kaghtle^*  Mfthoiegyt  p.  198» 

TlIoV  or  Ilihil,  I.  another  name  for  the  city  of 
Troy,  or.  more  properly,  the  true  one,  since  Troja,  the 
appellation  given  to  the  place  by  the  Roman  writer*, 
I  waa,atneil]r  apoahing,  tho  aamo  af  the  district.  (VU. 
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I'rota  •'--TT.  Soxum,  a  city  of  the  Troad,  tb«  or 
wbtco  IS  not  to  be  confounded  wtth  tbat  of  Troy. 
Whatever  Craeea  mielit  remain  of  the  ruins  of  the  city 
of  Priam,  aftrr  it  hatl  hf-en  sacked  and  !)urnrd  by  the 
Greeks,  these  soon  digappearod.  as  Strabo  asaorea  u«, 
by  their  being  ennploycd  in  the  construction  of  Sigs- 
tun*  and  other  towns  fonnded  bj  the  iEdiina,  who 
came  from  fjMboa,  and  oceopfed  tiearty  the  whole  of 
Troas.    The  first  attetiipt  inado  to  restore  the  town 
of  Troy  was  by  some  Aatypalcans,  who,  having  liret 
settled  at  Rhaetemn,  boilt,  near  the  Simoisi,  a  town 
which  th'"-)'  cMoA  Polium.  hnt  which  ?uhsirted  only  a 
short  time  ;  the  spot,  however,  still  retained  the  name 
of  Pbliima  when  Strabo  wrote.   Some  time  after, 
a  more  advantageous  site  was  selected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  town,  consisting  at  first  of  a  few  hab- 
itations and  a  tctnpir,  was  built  under  the  jirotection 
of  the  king  of  Lydia,  the  then  sovereigns  of  the 
eoontiy.   Thie  becMne  •  riafng  niace ;  and,  in  order 
to  cnsnrc  the  pro^sprrity  of  the  colony,  and  to  t-nhanrc 
its  celebrity,  the  inhabitants  boldly  itiiirmcd  thai  their 
town  actually  stood  on  the  aito  of  ancient  Troy,  that 
city  having  never  been  actually  destroyed  by  the 
tirccks.    There  were  not  wanting  writers  who  propa- 
gated this  falsehood,  in  urdcr  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
tbe  citizeoa  {StralfO,  601} ;  and  when  Xerxes  psssed 
thiongh  Troa*  on  his  way  to  tbe  Helieapont,  the  pre- 
tensions nf  \e\v  Ilintn  were  so  firmly  established,  that 
the  Perssan  niouarch,  when  he  visited  their  acropolis, 
and  offered  there  an  immense  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  ac- 
tually thought  that  ho  had  seen  and  honoured  the  far- 
famed  city  of  Priam.    (Hertfd.,  7,  42.)    In  the  treaty 
wade  with  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  Ilium  was  recog- 
Qtaed  aa  a  Greek  city,  and  ita  independence  was  ae- 
enred ;  but  tbe  peace  of  Antaleidae  reatored  it  again  to 
Prrsi.:     On  'Jid  arrival  of  Alexander  in  A^-ia  Minor 
(Aman,  Exp  Al ,  1,  11,  12).  or,  as  some  say,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Gratnrns  {Strtb.,  S93),  that  prince 
visited  Ilium,  and,  after  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva 
in  t!ie  citadel,  deposited  his  arms  there,  and  received 
oth(  rs,  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  iho  temple  from 
tbe  time  of  the  siege  of  Troj.    He  farther  granted 
•»v«nl  rights  end  privilege*  to  the  ntenaea,  and  prom- 
ised to  errrt  a  more  splendid  edifice,  and  lo  institute 
games  in  hono  ir  of  Minerva;  but  hia  death  prevented 
the  e\cc\itioa  ot'  lt,r-e  doiigns.    (iflmail,i.  C — Strab., 
I.  r  )    Lysitnachus,  however,  to  whose  share  Tmas 
fell  on  Uie  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  undertook 
to  execute  what  had  been  planned  by  the  deceased 
monarch.    He  enclosed  tbe  citj  within  «  wall,  which 
was  forty  stadia  in  circumference ;  he  also  increased 
the  population  bv  removiti':  thither  the  inh  ibitunts  of 
several  neighbouring  towns.    {Siraho,  593.)    Al  a 
sobsequent  period  Ilium  farther  cxperieneed  the  favour 
and  protection  of  ihe  kings  of  Pergamu*  ;  and  the 
Romans,  on  achieving  the  conquest  of  Asu  Minor, 
sought  to  extrnd  the!r  [opularity,  hy  securing  the  in- 
dependence of  a  city  from  which  tbej  pretended  to  de- 
rive their  origin,  and  added  to  its  territory  the  towns 
of  Rhu  'rum  and  Ger^ith  v    (Lin/.  37,  27  ~1<!  , 
29.)    And  yet  it  woutd  appear,  that  at  that  time  Ilium 
was  far  from  being  a  flourishing  city,  since  Demetritis 
of  Scepsis,  who  visited  it  about  the  snmo  period,  af- 
firmed that  it  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  many  of  the 
houses  having  fallen  into  decay  for  want  of  tiling  (an 
Str^^tJ.  c.)    During  the  civil  wars  between  ^ylla 
and  Cinna,  Ilium  was  besieged  and  taken  by  assault 
hy  Fimbria,  a  partisan  of  the  latter.    This  general 
save  it  up  to  plunder,  butchered  tbe  inhabitanta,  and 
finally  destroyed  it  by  lire.   Not  long  after,  however. 
Sylla  arrived  in  Asia,  defeated  Fimbria,  wlio  ft  11  by  ' 
his  own  hand,  restored  Ilium  to  the  surviving  inhab- 
itants, reinstated  ihcm  in  their  poasessions.  and  rc- 
•torcd  the  waUa  and  public  edifices.    (Appian,  Bell 
MU^.,  e.  6a.~Pba.,  Vu.  SyU.—Sirab.,  694. )  After 
(te  buttle  of  PlMmlik,  ni«ni  wu  visit«4  by  Jvlim 


ILL 

Csfsar,  who  rTrlnred,  if  we  may  believe  Lucan.  tJl 
the  monuments  and  localities  which  claimed  any  inter- 
est from  their  connexion  with  the  poem  of  H«mer. 
{Phara.,  9,  961.)  Cssar,  in  consequence  of  his  vIm;, 
and  his  pretended  descent  froui  lulus,  conceded  kuso 
grants  to  the  Iliensea;  he  also  instituted  those  games 
10  which  Viigil  has  dloded  m  the  .£neid.  and  wlikh 
the  RomMw  ealM  **Lltdi  Trajam."  (Mn  .  5,  Ml 
—  SiifL,  Vit.  drs  ,  c.  39.— Iho  Comm.,  43,23  ) 
trace  li>e  hisior}-  of  thia  place  also  during  lite  liuMf 
of  the  emperors.  It  preserved  its  privileges  and  frt^ 
dom  ojider  Trajan,  as  wt-  learn  from  Pliny,  who  styles 
it,  "  Ilium  immune,  undc  vmnu  darUoji"  (a.  30)  It 
anhsisied  under  Diocleaian,  and  it  is  even  aaid  that  Con- 
atantine  had  entertained,  at  one  lioM,  senoua  ihoogbu 
of  transferring  thither  the  saet  of  empito.  (Soum, 
Jhst  Errlc.s  .  2,  ?i—Zos,m.,  2,34  )  The  las:  rec- 
ords we  have  of  its  existence  are  derived  from  Hiefs> 
eles  (Symetf ,  p.  668)^  tbe  Itinersrieo,  ond  the  notiece 
of  Greek  bishops  under  t^r  Rvrn  it-ne  empire.  It  be- 
came afterward  exposed  lo  tnc  ravagea  of  the  Saiv 
cons  and  other  barbariana,  who  depopulated  tbe  Hei> 
lespont  and  Troad  ;  it  sunk  beoeeut  their  repeated  at- 
tacks, and  became  a  heap  of  rains.  Tbe  sorroanding 
villages  are  yet  tilled  with  inscriplions,  and  trai'miiiti 
of  boildioga  and  monuments,  which  attest  its  forum 
•plendoor  and  magnificeoee.  According  to  the  a^ 
count  of  a  modern  traveller,  who  has  minutely  explotvd 
the  whole  of  Troas,  New  Iliom  occupied  a  gently  ri- 
sing hill  about  seventy  feet  hinh.  above  the  adjacent 
plain,  in  which  the  waters  of  Ue  Tumbrek-tchai  and 
fbrm  some  marshes.  The  Turks  call  the 
«ite  of  New  Ihutn  Hissnrdjick,  or  Esl^t  Kaiaftth. 

(Choutul  Uotifier,  vol.  2,  pt.  3,  p.  381.— Btrkr 
WM,  CntrvaaioM  tNfomo  PArgo  Trojim*,  BM. 

Tla!.,  f57,  T.mrHo,  1821.)  New  Ilium  wa*  twen- 
ty-one miles  form  Abydus,  and  ntiont  eleven  miles 
from  Dardanus.  (S/rat  , 591. — Itin.,  Antim  ,^  33i.) 
— We  must  be  careful,  as  has  already  been  rcm»;k- 
ed,  not  to  confonnd  the  sito  of  New  Ilium  wiih  utat 
of  the  city  of  Priam,  an  error  into  which  many  rjr»- 
less  travellers  have  fallen.  {Cramer**  A*»  MiMt% 
vol.  1,  p.  104,  icqq  ) 

Ii.i.iHKRi»  or  Ei.inERi.a  cily  of  Gallia  Narl)onci>;j, 
south  of  Huscino.  and  in  the  terriiory  of  the  Sardones, 
tho  same  probably  with  the  Voica  TccMmges.  It 
was  a  floun«hiiic;  jilare  when  Hannibal  passed  thrf^'^cb 
on  his  march  into  Italy,  and  here  he  established  a  gar- 
rison. It  sunk  in  importance  aftcrwardf  vNit  Om> 
stantine  almost  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it,  in  memaiyof  bit 
mother  Helena,  Hdenentia  eirita*.  Tn  this  pliee 
Magneriliin  ^lew  ConstHn*,  and  here  Con^tin'.ine  died 
tn  a  caatic  built  hy  himself.    It  ia  now  Elnt.  {MeUy 

2.  6.) 

Ii,i.frT.«,  a  city  of  the  rontf?sTani  in  Spain,  northeast 
of  Carthago  Nova.    Now  Juche.   {Mthi,  2,  6. — Pltn.. 

3.  3  ) 

Ii.uriTANrs  SiNCs,  a  bay  on  the  ^outheasi  coast  ol 
Spain,  extending  from  Carthago  Nova  to  the  Diamua 
i'romontoriuro.  It  IS  now  tho  Day  of  itlieaiiie.  (Ifda, 

2,  6.) 

Tllitomis,  TLTrvtots,or  Ttinriiet,  a  city  of  Spua, 

not  far  from  Castulo  and  MrnTrsa,  and  five  diy»' 
march  from  Carthago  Nova,  it  was  Kituate  near  tbe 
tis,  on  a  steep  and  rugged  rock,  and  was  csfied  m 
Roman  times  Forum  lulium.  Appian  c  j!?s  it  Ilurgia 
{Bell.  Hi*p.,  c.  32),  and  it  is  the  samt;  ai&o,  no  doubt, 
with  the  Ilurgis  of  Ptolemy  (2,  4),  and  the  Ilutgci  of 
Stcphanua  of  iJyzaotnim.  Tiie  place  was  destni|cd 
by  .Scipio  B-C.  310  (£«p.,  S(),  19),  but  was  soon  af- 
terward rcpen|i1<  d.  The  site  of  ihe  .Hn-ier  l  place  is 
near  the  modern  Andnjar,  where  the  church  of  & 
Petenemna  stands    {Vkert,  Ge«gr.,  ToL  9t  p.  390.) 

It.t.YRTrrM,  Tm.tri-s,  niid  Ii.r.vRlA,  a  countrv  bor 
dcring  on  the  Adriatic  Stra,  opposite  Italy.    The  name 

of  fUyrianai  btwuwfi  appcaia  to  hav«  boao  cotMNr 
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D  (bt  tmoetous  tribe*  which  wrp  anricntly  in  pos- 
ufv.nr.  of  tk  rftuutrica  situated  to  iho  west  of  Mace- 
donia, lod  wiiich  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic from  the  ronfincs  of  Italy  and  Istrialottic  bordtrs 
ef  Epira*   Still  farther  north,  and  nttore  iulaod,  we 
fbi  ihera  oceupyinji  the  great  valleys  of  the  Saave 
jrJ  /'■::-'.  ^vhich  wcro  only  tcrmmatrd  by  the  junc- 
lun  of  those  ilrtams  with  the  Damibc.    This  large 
IMI  ff COOMl^t  nndrr  ihc  Roman  emperors,  constitu- 
'.h]  ihf  :rov;rfcs  of  lUyricum  and  Pannonia. — Anti- 
liuown  but  little  liflfht  on  the  origin  of  the 
BjfniM ;  nor  arc  we  ncqaaiiitt'd  wiili  ihc  lan^juarrf  and 
euUnsof  ite  btrbuoua  hordes  of  which  the  great  body 
fte  HiiaR  was  compoaed.   Their  wulilte  habits, 
howeTer.and  t!ie  [icculiar  practirc  of  puncturing  their 
bodies,  wiuch     tiimtionca  by  Strabo  aa  being  also  in 
on  aioong  the  Thracun!^,  n^ight  lead  us  to  connect 
ihfm  ■x'".}.  !r.at  widrly-citended  people.  {Strabo,  31S  ) 
Itappti.'^  evident,  that  they  were  a  totally  different 
hm  from  the  Celts,  as  Strabo  carefully  di^im^'iishes 
tetfrom  the  Qaliic  tribes  which  were  incorporated 
«iib  dwn.  (StnAot  SI3.)   Appian,  hideed,  eeems 
toiKribe  a  common  origin  to  the  Illyrians  and  Celts, 
^  b«  statu  that  lllyhua  and  Cellus  were  two  brolh- 
t.-s  "  jra  of  PolyphMms  end  Gtlatea,  who  migrated 
fniB  $K(W,  and  becanae  the  progenitors  of  the  two  ns- 
tioBI  wiuch  bore  their  names  {Hell  Illyr.,  2);  but 
tin  act^^mt  I?  ovidentlv  loo  fabulous  to  be  relied  nn. 

It  IS  not  unlikely  that  the  lUjhaiM  contnbated  to  the 
eartr  pooalatini  of  luif.  The  Lihunil,  who  were  un- 
doobttdly  a  part  of  this  nation,  had  formed  settlements 
OD  the  lulian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  at  a  very  remote 
|Moad.  The  Vemli,  nor«over,  were,  according  to 
ik  tnort  probable  account,  iUyriam.    But,  though  so 
ind«lT  disper««d,  this  great  nation  {9  but  little  noticed 
mhretory  until  the  Romans  made  war  upon  it,  m  cf)ii- 
M<]oeQce  of  aoioe  acts  of  piracy  committed  on  their  tni- 
den  herioaelothat  time,  we  hear  oceaalonally  of  the 
nijransas  connected  with  the  nffairi  of  Mac<  doui-i  ; 
<bTin»tance,  in ibo expedition  uiidrttakeu  by  I'trdiccas, 
m  ronjQnrtion  with  Brasidaa,  against  the  Lynce^ta*, 
whRk  failed  prindpeltf  frem  the  aapport  afforded  to 
4alatter  by  a  poweml  hedt  of  Illyrian  troops.    ( Tku- 
cj\'.  i,       )    lliey  were  frequently  rn^'riL'cd  in  lios- 
tilmes  with  the  princes  of  Macedonia,  to  whom  their 
wuiiks  ifiirit  rendered  them  formidable  neighbours 
Thi»  KM  the  case  more  especially  whilo  utidir  the 
jOTrroment  of  Bardylis,  who  is  known  to  havf  bten  a 
powprfal  and  renowned  chief,  though  we  are  not  pos- 
<if«iy  aci|aaioted  with  the  extent  of  bia  dominion'*, 
Mr  orcr  what  trfbea  he  presided.    Philip  at  ten|:th 
l^iw d  i  de  i?ivr  vtcdirv  over  this  kin^',  who  lost  his 
bfc  » the  action,  and  thus  a  check  was  given  to  the 
ritaif  flower  of  the  lUjrriana.   Alexander  was  likewise 
-r.  4  wnr  he  \v:is!Pd  riiiainjit  f'Ivtt)<*,  the  «(jn 
of  BMd>',:'. -,■',[;  t;lai:ci.is,  kmg  of  llic  Taulatilii.  Tlif: 
nirniiiv  Td  •fvcr,  still  asserted  their  independence 
•jWBst  the  ktn|a  of  Macedon,  and  were  not  subdued 
tuthcy  meinwriTed  in  the  common  fiiteof  nations 
by  the  rictriro-j?  artnt  of  (he  Ronians.    Tiic  conqne^t 
ejf  lUjrta  led  the  way  to  the  first  interference  of  Rome 
IB  Aeaftm af  Oreeee;  and  Potybins.  from  that  etfw 
Cttm*tjncf.  Vj'!  entered  at  ?ome  lenrrth  into  the  nr- 
conni  of  ibt  evtuts  which  tiicn  took  place.    He  ui- 
foms  u«,  ih»t  about  this  period,  520  A  U.C  ,  the  II- 
ijtnana  on  the  coait  had  become  formidable  from  their 
anntnne  power  and  the  extent  of  their  depredations. 
TTfv  nrrc  ^''^'-mi'd  hv  .Nrrron,  •loi)  of  I'lriirHitui", 
*hoie  forces  had  obtamed  several  victories  over  the 
£to!ian9,  Epiram,  end  Aehama.  On  hi«  death,  the 

tmpire  dcro'ved  upon        nnf'en  Tenta,  a  'Aoniari  of 
an  active  and  daring  mitid,  who  o|>enlv  s  n  etiDntd,  ami 
eTK-oaraged  the  acts  of  violence  committed  by 
lobjrcta.    Among  those  who  auffered  by  these 
pirate*  were  aome  tcadera  of  Italy,  on  whose 


Italy,  on  wnose 


ate.    80  far,  however,  from  making  any  coneeaaMn* 

Teuta  proceeded  to  a  still  greater  outrage,  hy  causing 
one  of  the  Roman  deputies  to  be  put  to  death.  The 

senate  wan  not  slow  in  avencrin;,'  ibe-^e  injuries ;  a  pow- 
erful armament  was  fitted  out,  under  the  cummnad  ol 
two  conanla,  who  speedily  redoeed  the  principal  for- 
tress  held  '.ly  Tenia,  and  compelled  that  haughty  queen 
to  sue  lor  peace,  {tolyb.^  2,  12. — AppiatL,  Bell. 
Illyr..  7.)  At  a  atill  later  pwriod,  the  Iltyriana,  wMlnr 
their  king  Gentius,  were  again  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Romans,  if  the  act  of  taking  possession  of  an  un- 
resii^tinrj  country  may  be  called.  Gcntius  had  been 
accused  of  favouring  the  cause  of  Pcrseua  of  Macedoo, 
and  of  being  secretly  in  league  with  htm.  Hia  terri- 
tory was  therefore  invaded  by  the  prretor  .-\nicius,  aiid 
m  thirty  days  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Roman  army. 
Gentiua  bimadf,  with  all  bia  family,  fell  into  the  handlt 
of  the  enemy,  ond  was  sent  to  Komc  to  grace  the 

Sirwtor'a  triumph.  (Liv ,  44,  31. — Appian,  Bell.  11- 
yr.,  9.)    IlIsTia  tlien  became  a  Roman  pro\in(M\  and 

was  divided  into  three  portions  i  but  it  received  after- 
ward «  eonaideraldo  aeeesaiOB  of  territory  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  Dalmatians,  lapydc-;.  .Tnd  other  petty 
nations  bv  Augitstus,  these  being  included  fruni  that 
period  within  its  boundaries  So  widely,  indeed,  wem 
the  frontiers  of  Illyricum  extended  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  that  they  wore  made  to  comprise  the  great 
di»tr:ctsof  Noricum.  Pannonia,  and  Mo  -in  {Appian, 
Bell.  JUjfr.,^  —Cramtr'9  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  I,  i»  29.) 

rtos.  the  fonrth  king  of  T^oy,  was  the  son  of  Troa 
and  of  Callirhoc,  the  daughter  of  the  Scinnandrr.  He 
married  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Adrastns,  king  of 
Argos,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Thtoiis  (the 
grandmother  of  .fincas)  and  of  I>aomedon,  th*  predo- 
cessor  of  Priam.  Ihis  embellished  Troy,  which  had 
been  so  called  from  his  father  Trns,  and  pnve  to  it 
the  name  of  JHum.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  he 
who  reeeired  fWmi  Jftipiter  the  Talladiom,  and  who,  in 
the  \v;irs  which  harl  been  excited  by  tho  animnsitv  of 
Tantalus  and  Tro?,  made  an  attempt  to  rtwuc  this 
staltto  from  the  flames,  in  whieh  the  temple  of  Mineiira 
was  wrapped,  although  he  was  aware  that  the  ci^ 
•would  he  impregnable  as  long  as  H  remained  wirtnn 
the  wolN  For  ihi-;  m;spl,icfd  zeal,  ho  wa*",  at  the 
moment,  struck  with  blindness  by  the  goddess,  but 
was  subsequently  restored  to  eight.  tApMed.,  S» 
12,  3.) 

Imavs,  the  name  of  a  large  chain  of  inosmtams, 
which  in  a  part  of  its  COtirse  divided,  according  to 
tlir»  ancients,  the  vast  region  of  Seytfaia  into  Scy- 
ihia  intra  Imaum  and  Scythia  extm  Tmanm.    It  Is, 
in  fact,  mcrply  a  roniinuation  of  the  jjrent  Tanric 
range.    That  part  of  the  range  over  wli  ch  Akxai»der 
etoeaed,  and  whence  the  Indua  springs,  was  called  Pa- 
roji.imisus.    Farther  on  were  the  Emodi  Monies, 
ni'j  rise  to  the  Ganges;  and  still  farther  to  the  v.iSt 
the  range  of  Tmaua,  extending  to  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
Imaus  is  generally  thought  to  answer  to  the  Himaln€ 
Mountains  of  Thihrf ;  strictly  speaking,  howew,  thio 
n-ime  belongs  to  the  Emodi  Montcs  ,  md  T-nan*.  in 
the  earh  part  of  its  course,  is  the  modern  Miuihtg,  or 
the  chain  which  hmnchee  off  to  the  northwest  from  the 
ref.tre  of  'lie  H!m'i!<n;<i  rni'^e.    The  word  Himalaya 
is  .Sanscrit,  and  is  compounded  of  kima,  "  snow."  and 
a/rtya.  "an  abode  "    (Wibm's  Saitamt  Die/  )  Tiio 
fortn- T  of  ihesc  ^aiiscrit  roots  givea  riae alao  to  the  name 
Imaus  ai.d  Emodus  among  the  aneienta,  and  it  alao 
brings  to  mind  the  Hcrvvi^-  of  'l"irn<  o,  the  JJymrUm 
of  Attica,  the  Mm»  lm<ruJt  of  Italy,  and  the  dirfercnl 
monntatna  called  Himmel  in  Saxony,  Jutland,  and 
otbrr  coimtries.    It  is  the  rndtT,  nho,  of  the  German 
word  htmmelj  denoting  heaven — As  the  chain  of 
Imaus  proceeda  on  to  the  eaat,  it  cr  im  s  to  be  charac 
teriTed  a<<  snowy,  ar.d.  in  aoparating  the  region  of 
Scythia  into  its  two  divisional,  aniwora  !•  th*  modore 
nnce  of  AMi.  It  i»  only  of  kt«  thatthth^of 
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INACUU8. 


the  HimaU^  Moontains  on  the  north  of  India  has  anus,  the  common  parent  of  all  rivers     Tlity  wL« 


been  appreciateti.  In  1802,  Col.  Crawfocd  inadc  some 
meaaurements,  which  gave  a  much  greiter  iltitudc  to 
tiMaa  aionittaiiv  than  ud  em  befora  bom  Botpected ; 
and  CoL  CoMnook,  from  tb«  jAttoM  of  Rhohitcond, 

made  a  series  of  observations  which  gave  a  lici>:ht  uf 
33,000  feeL  Lieut.  Webb,  in  his  journey  to  the  source 
«f  the  Gangee,  executed  meaaunmenta  on  tbe  peak 
of  lamunavatari,  which  gave  upward  of  25,000  feet 
The  aauie  qfficcr,  in  a  subsequent  juuroejr,  confinncd 
bia  fomcr  obecrratious.   This  conclusion  waa  object- 
ed to,  on  aceooat  of  a  diflereoce  of  opinion  respecting 
the  allowance  which  ought  to  be  made,  for  the  deviation 
of  the  iiu'nt  from  a  straight  direction,  on  which  all  con- 
cittaiona  drawn  from  the  measurcmcut  of  angles  must 
depend.  In  a  anbsequent  journey,  however,  tUa  aame 
officer  confirmed  his  conclusions  by  adclitionrjl  moasure- 
cncntti^  and  by  obaerving  the  fttil  of  the  uitiicury  in  llm 
barometer  at  those  heights  vvhichhehinuelf  visited.  It 
was  found  by  these  last  observations  that  the  Ime  of 
ocrpetual  snow  does  not  begin  till  at  least  17,000  feet 
above  tin  U-vd  of  i!ie  ^o*,  and  that  the  banks  of  the 
SttUdge,  «t  au  elevation  of  nearly  15,000  feet,  a^ord- 
ed  paatnrage  for  cattle,  and  yielded  excellent  crops  of 
mountain- wheal.    Thi'?  milJ  trrnpcrature,  liowevcr,  at 
m  great  a  height,  in  contiiicd  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  chain.    'I  his  probably  dependa  on  the  greater 
height  of  the  whole  territory  on  the  northern  side,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  heat  which  the  tarih  rc- 
cniven  ln)iii  the  solar  rays,  and  which  warms  the  air 
immediately'  BupcrioGUtabeut,  ia  not  ao  much  expand- 
ed by  the  time  the  aeeendiuff  air  leacbea  these  greater 
elevations,  a«  in  that  which  has  ascended  from  a  much 
lower  couuiry.    Mr.  Frarer,  in  a  later  journey,  infeired 
that  thu  lotiiust  pciiks  of  the  Himalaya  range  varied 
from  18,000  to  23,000  feet;  but  he  had  no  instnunents 
tit  measuring  altitudes,  and  no  barumcter,  and  he 
probably  did  not  make  the  duo  allowance  for  the  ex- 
tfaotdiiiary  height  of  the  Boow>Iine.   The  point,  how- 
ever, ia  now  at  laat  eettled.   The  Himalaya  Mount- 
ains far  exceed  the  Andfs  in  elevation;  Cfumhoraso, 
the  highest  of  the  Utter,  being  only  21,470  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  aea,  whfle  Ghosa  Cole,  in  the  Dhatc-, 
alaffhiri  range,  attains  to  an  elevation  of  28,000  feet, 
and  is  the  highest  known  land  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe 

lMBaAcij(.8,  a  patronymic  given  to  Aaiaa,  aa  eon 
9f  Imblaaf  k.    ( Virg.,  JBn„  10,  123.) 

luBRAEir  xs,  a  patronymic  given  to  Glaucus  and 
Lades,  a»  'looa  of  Imbrasus.    {Virg.f  £n,,  12,  343.) 

iMBftoat  an  ialand  of  the  ^Igean,  22  milea  east  of 
lyOmnos,  according  to  Pliny  {4,  12),  and  now  called 
Ijtibro  Like  1/Cinnos,  it  wa&  at  an  tiarly  period  the 
aeat  of  the  J'elasgi,  who  worshipped  the  Cabiri  and 
Mercury  by  the  name  of  Imbiamua.  {Stcph.  Jiuz., 
$.  V.  'lfi6f)o(.)  Imbroa  ia  generally  mentioned  hy  Ho- 
mer in  conjunction  with  Lcinnos  {Hymn,  in  ApoU., 
36.-/6.,  13.  32  )  it  was  Arst  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sians {Hertxi  .  T).  27),  and  afterward  by  the  Athenians, 
who  derived  from  tlience  e.\cellcnt  d.^rters  and  t.^rijct- 
eera,  {Thucyd.,  1,  *B.)  There  was  a  Iuvmj  probably 
of  the  same  name  with  the  ialand,  the  ruins  of  which 
ere  to  be  aeaa  at  a  place  called  Castro.  {Craaur't 
Ane.  Cheere,  vol.  1,  p  342.) 

Tv\<  iiTn.r,  the  name  of  the  dttt  eight  aitOceeMTi  of 
inac:lius  on  the  throne  of  Argoi. 

Inachides,  a  patronymic  of  Epa|Aus,  aa  grandson 
of  Inacl.,:s,     {Oi'xl,  Mcr  ,  1.704  ) 

iNACHttt,  a  patronymic  of  io,  as  daugliicr  o.*^  Iiiachus. 
(Ortd,  Fa»t.,  i,  464.) 

InZcmo^  L  a  Bon  of  Qcemua  and  Tcthys,  father 
of  Io.  He  waa  aaid  to  have  foanded  the  kingdom  of 
Arf;o^,  arid  w.is  succeeded  by  bio  son  Phoroncus,  B.C. 
1807.  inachus  is  said,  in  the  old  legend,  to  have 
■tfOB  hts  name  to  the  principal  rifar  of  ArgoUa. 
HeDeo  ptobaUy  ho  waa  deacobad  aa  the  eon  of  Oca- 


m&kc  luachun  to  have  come  luiu  Greece  fjow  beyuud 
the  sea,  regard  his  name  aa  a  Greek  form  for  the  Ori- 
ental teim  Enuit  denoting  "neat"  or  "  powerfni," 
and  this  laat  as  the  root  of  ibeiSieek  (baf,  "a  king.** 

The  foreign  ori^jin  of  Inachus,  however,  or,  rather,  his 
actual  existence,  is  very  problematical.— Accocdijjf 
to  the  mythological  vrtitera,  Inacboa  became  the  (ather 
of  Io  by  his  sister,  the  ocean-nymph  Mclia  (Aj*o!fod.., 
a,  1,  1. — Ucync,  ad  loc.) — II.  A  river  of  Argolis,  flow- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  Acropohs  of  Argos,  and  empty* 
ing  into  the  bay  of  Nauplia.    Its  real  source  was  in 
Mount  Lyrceius,  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia  ;  but  the 
poets,  who  delighted  in  fiction,  unafiined  il  to  be  a 
branch  of  tlie  laacbus  of  Amphilochia,  which,  afiac 
mingling  with  the  Acbdoiia,  paaaed  under  ground,  ani 
reappeared  in  Argohs.  {Stralo.  till.  —  7(/.,370.)  Ac- 
cording to  Dodwell  (vol.  2,  p.  the  hvd  oi  Um 
river  is  a  short  way  to  the  northeast  of  Argos.    It  is 
usually  dry,  but  supplied  with  casual  floods  after  hard 
laiiis,  and  the  mtlung  of  snow  on  the  surrounding 
mountains.    It  rises  about  ten  miles  from  Argos,  at  a 
place  called  Mutki,  in  the  way  to  ThpoiilM  lu  Arca- 
dia.  Tn  the  winter  it  aometimee  deaeenda  from  the 
mountains  in  a  rolling  mats,  when  it  does  coiv-^idcrable 
damage  to  llie  town.    It  is  now  called  AVrta,  whica 
means  dry.    ( Cramer'' a  A  nc.  Greece,        Z,  p.  S46.) 
— nr.  A  river  of  the  Amph.Iocbian  district  in  Acama> 
uia.    There  were  phcuomena  connected  with  the  de- 
scription given  by  ancient  geographers  of  it.-?  cuurse, 
which  have  led  to  a  doubt  of  iu  real  exiateuce.    It  ia 
Irem  Sttabo  more  el^>ecially  that  we  eoUeet  thia  in- 
formation.   Speaking  of  the  .submarine  pa^Page  o'  the 
Alpheus,  and  its  pretended  juucuon  with  the  waters 
of  Arothusa,  he  says  a  similar  fable  was  related  of  ibe 
Inaehus.  wl;ith,  dowing  from  Mount  Lacmoii,  in  the 
cbata  oi  I'mdu*,  united  its  waters  with  the  Achclous, 
and,  passing  under  the  sea.  tni.illy  reached  Ar^o»,  io 
tho  Pcloponneaoa.    Such  v^as  the  account  ot  bopbo- 
cles,  as  appcara  from  the  passage  quoted  by  the  geog- 
rstj'ht  r,  probably  from  the  play  of  Inachus.  (Compare 
Oxford  :Strabo,  voL  1,  p.  391,  in  nolts.)    Strabo,  how- 
ever, regards  thia  aa  an  invention  of  the  poeu,  and 
!!ays  that  Hecateus  was  better  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, when  he  affirmed  that  the  Inachus  of  the  Amphi- 
lochians  was  a  different  river  from  that  of  the  Pclo- 
ponneaian  Argoa.   According  to  thia  ancient  gco- 

Ciphicai  writer,  the  former  atreaa  flowed  from  Monat 
emus  ;  whence  aUo  the  ^as,  or  Aoiis,  derived  it* 
source,  and  fell  into  the  Acheloiis,  having,  like  the 
Amphilochian  Argos,  received  its  appellation  from 
.\niphilochus.  {S^lttih.,  271.)  Th;s  account  ik  suffi- 
eieiiily  in'.eihgible  ;  and,  in  order  to  idcniify  the  Inach- 
us of  Hecatseus  with  the  modern  river  which  cor- 
responds wtth  it*  we  have  only  to  aeaich  in  modem 
maps  for  a  ebream  which  riaee  doae  to  the  Aoiis  or 
VoUfUSsn.  and.  flowing  south,  jo.i.s  llie  Aebt  jj  .is  ii: 
the  territory  of  the  ancient  Auipbtlochi.  iSow  luis  de- 
scription answers  preeiaely  to  that  of  a  nver  which  is 
commonly  toolied  upon  as  the  .\cheloi'!s  .Istlf.  but 
which  would  seem,  in  tact,  to  Ue  tht^  luachu:^,  stiuce  ;l 
agrees  so  well  with  the  account  given  by  Hccatsis; 
and  it  ahoujd  be  obaervcd,  that  Thucydidee  placea  the 
aonree  of  the  Aeheloiia  in  that  pan  of  Pindaa  whieh 


belonged  to  the  Dolopes,  a  Tliessalinn  peep!( .  .viic 
occupied  the  aouthcastern  portion  of  the  chain.  ( 7'Aii- 
^d.,  3, 102.)  Modem  mapa,  indeed,  point  out  a  ht- 
er  coming  from  this  direction,  and  tiuiiinp  with  the 
Inachus,  which,  though  a  more  cuusiderable  stream, 
was  not  regarded  aa  the  mam  branch  of  the  nver. 
Strabo  elsewhere  repeats  what  he  has  ea:d  of  the 
junction  of  the  Inachus  and  Acheloiis.  {Strah  ,  327.) 
But  in  another  pa.ssa^e  iic  quotes  a  writer  v^hose  re- 
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midefciy  Epbonis  [up.  Strah  ,  32(5),  and  it  has  led  aome 
ntodecn  geogia{>k:r8  and  critics,  m  order  to  reconcile 
ttaaa  tiaacatitrBdiciory  accounts,  to  suppose  that  there 
WM  •  itjwm  which,  braiichiiijr  olT  from  the  Achcloos, 
fell  mto  Lit:  Aiubfttciau  Gull  uc<tr  Argos.    This  ia 
more  psrtKularly  the  hypothesis  of  D'Anville;  but 
mtitn  tiavallata  asaare  ua  that  there  ia  uo  auob  river 
•lar  iha  rwina  of  Ai^jfoa  {HMtni't  Trmvelt,  vol.  3,  p. 
33oi.  jt.ii,  ill  fdct.  It  fs  i(H[>o.isil4c  lliat  uny  stream 
tSiu-tii  iLtitv  svpiirMtf;  Iroiii  tue  Achuluus,  on  account 
of  the  Ampbilochisn  Mountains,  which  divide  tho  val- 
ley of  that  riTcr  from  the  Gulf  of  .iita.    Manncrk  con- 
«idim  ihe  tinsil  ttxni  Kru'uU  to  be  the  rtjjijesctUalive 
c>l  trie  lotehua  (Gctff^r.,  vol.  8,  p.  65),  but  this  is  a  mere 
ocRot,  wiach  deaecada  from  the  nuranUitia  above  the  i 
getf,  and  can  have  tio  eoMiMtieii  with  Meont  Lmoiim  I 
or  tile  Ac!.e'ui3:-.    All  unc  ii  ut  antboritii  b>  ai;rco  in  de- 1 
afmg  the  Inacboa  fxom  the  chain  of  Piodu«.    ( Cra- 1 
Mr«  Am.  Orteec,  vol.  9,  p.  40,  »egq. ) 

Ix\*:Mr,  .in  island  o!T  the  coast  of  Campania,  oth- 
itmttu  cj-Iid  .iuDaria  and  Pilbccusa.  Under  an  ex- 
mpitited  Tolcano,  in  the  middle  of  thia  island,  Jupiter 
an  fabiad  10  have  confined  ibegiutTyphaiia.  (Con^ 
Nk  MHifca  Doder  tho  artidea  iBntite  and  Aitait.) 
Heyne  thinks  that  some  one  of  the  early  Latin  poets, 
u  naaiiaiJiu  the  Iliad  into  tiw  HamsJi  tongue,  mis- 
aadantN^omer**  th  'Api/tmc.  rendered  it  by 
fMnn-  or  Twima  ;  and  that  the  fable  of  Typhopiis, 
uitcl-^ng  wtsiward,  was  assigned  to  jiEnarta  or  Piih- 
ecusa  <s  a  volcaoic  aitMtieB.  {HofM^  BgOtn.  ad 
Kiiy,^«.,9.  716.) 

IrIics,  a  son  of  AmiMtteoa  (Thucyd.,  1,  104). 
bof  of  that  part  of  Libya  which  borders  upon  Egypt. 
Si^pV  ^''h  from  Marea,  ho  drew  over  the  jrealer 
fm  a^gTpi  to  revolt  from  Artaxcrzes,  the  Persian 
PTrr^Tor,  and.  becoming  liimaelf  their  ruler,  called  in 
lie  Atiu.5Jiiii*  lo  hJ3  a»sii>tai>cc,  who  happened  to  be 
caga^  m  an  expedition  against  Cyprus,  with  two 
kidied  abipa  of  tiMir  own  and  ifaeir  aUiaa.  The  em- 
tufom  ai  lint  wm  Miuiwiitly  aneeeMfdl,  and  die 
mM*of  Egypt  fell  under  the  power  of  the  invaders 
•ad  liieu  ally.  Eventually,  however,  the  Pcraian 
■■aliiampbed,  and  Inarus,  being  talcaa  by  tieaebny, 
w»f  cnicifted  ( TAwz-yi  ,  1,  109  ;  1,  1 10  )  Hcrod- 
otos  sad  Cit«ias  say  he  wa."*  crucified,  ^.tI  Tpiai  arav- 
1^  A.jch  night  more  properly  be  termed  impale-  i 
lacat.  BkoojMd  {td  TkmeU^  I.  c.)  thinks  that  ho 
■■•of  Aa  aacient  royal  ftmily  of  Egvpt,  and  descend* 
ed  fren  thi-  PsimrTirUcus  who  died  B.C.  fil7.  It  is 
M  improbable,  be  adds,  that,  on  Apriea  being  put  to 
dMfa  ills  chief  minister  AmaaiB,  Irie  eon,  or  aome 
Baar  relaiion,  established  hirr^rlf  among  the  Libyans 
kefdenng  oa  Egypt,  from  wnoni  descended  thia  Psam- 
meticos 

lama,  aR  cxtcaaife  country  of  Asia,  divided  by 
Raiany  and  tho  awient  geographers  into  India  intra 
GiDgf-m  and  Indu  extra  Giingem,  or  India  on  this 
»id«,  iuA  India  beyond,  the  Oai^gea.  Tho  firat  divia- 
ion  x-rs  :o  the  Bodoni  JKwiiiateii ;  Ae  ititer  to 
the  Brrma*  Empiff,  and  the  dominions  of  Pepi,  Siam, 
Lao*.  Cai«A©.ii4,  Codun  CArwa,  To  nouin,  and  Ma- 
^<** — Commerce  between  India  and  the  western  na- 
tioaa  of  A«a  appaaia  to  bare  been  carried  on  from 
the  Mdrliert  bMHieal  timea.  The  spicery,  which  the 
company  of  Isbraaelites  mentioned  in  Genesis  (37.  35) 
»«re  carrying  into  ^ypt,  muat  in  all  probabihty  have 
t««a  the  produce  oTIiidia ;  and  in  the  Mch  chapter 
oi  Ejrrvj  where  aaennmention  is  made  of  various  ' 
Jpices  a.'id  perfomes,  cinnamon  am!  ca.i.sia  are  express- 1 
IT  mentioned,  which  must  have  rome  from  India,  or  { 
Ji>«  Inlands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  has  been  1 
tiio'i^bf  by  many,  that  the  Egyptians  must  have  used 
Indian  spices  m  etn'^altnmc  their  dead;  and  Diodortia 
Sicolas  saya  (I,  91).  that  cinnamon  waa  aettially  em- 
floMd  by  tiMa  people  for  that  purpoae.  Tba  apice 
Me  aifam  to  l»v«  bMtt  ettiiod  «•  bt  iMMM  or  Ibo 


Arabs,  who  brought  the  produce  of  India  from  the 
I  modern  Sinde,  or  the  Malabar  cua^i,  to  HadramucI  is 
I  the  southwestern  part  of  Arabia,  or  to  (^erra  on  tbe 
I  Perbiaii  Gulf,  from  which  place  it  was  carried  by  mo  ini 
of  caravans  to  Petra,  where  it  was  jjurcha*cd  b)  Vhaa- 
nician  iiicrL-hant.s.    A  great  quantity  of  Indian  articles 
waa  also  brought  rom  ibe  Peraian  Gulf  up  the  £u- 
pltratea  aa  far  aa  Ciroeaiun  or  Thapaacua,  and  theneo 
I  earned  across  the  Syrian  desert  into  Phaiiici  i.  Eu. 
j  rope  was  thus  supplied  with  the  produce  of  India  b( 
I  means  of  the  Phcenicians ;  but  we  cannot  assent  Ut 
!  the  opinion  of  Koberlson  {Hittorical  D;-!'i,sitwn  m 
'  India),  that  Phcenician  ahips  sailed  to  Inuia ,  lor  there 
is  DO  reason  for  believing  that  the  Phcenicians  had  any 
harboura  ai  the  bead  of  the  Kcd  See,  aa  RobefUoo 
I  suppoaoa,  bat,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  Tdnmttaoa  remain* 
ed  independent  till  the  tune  of  David  and  Solomon; 
and  in  tbe  27th  chapter  of  Etekicl,  which  contains  a 
liat  of  tbo  nations  that  traded  with  Tyre,  we  can  dis- 
cover none  of  an  Indian  origin  ;  but  the  names  of  the 
Arabian  tribes  arc  specilied  which  supplied  tbe  Phoe* 
nicians  with  tho  products  of  India  (v.  19,  83).  The 
oooqiieat  of  Idomm  bf  David  gm  the  Jowa  poaaea* 
aioft  of  d)«  barboiv  or  EsioD>g«bor  on  tbe  Red  Sea, 
from  wliich  sliips  sailed  to  Ophir,  bringing  "gold  and 
Sliver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pcacocka."  (1  KingMy  2, 2d — 
lb.,  10,  11,  2S.)   Conatderablevaiioty  of  <q)bion  pre- 
vails respertnin-  Ojjhtr  ;  but  it  ib  mo?t  probable  that 
U  was  an  emporiuia  of  tho  Alncau  and  Indian  trade 
in  Arabia.    The  Arabian  merchanta  procured  the  gold 
from  Africa,  and  tbe  ivonr,  apaa,  and  peacocks  from 
India.   Tbe  Hobtew  wovda  in  dua  paaaage  appear  to 
be  derived  from  the  Sanacrit.    In  the  troubles  whid 
fuiiowed  tbe  death  of  Solomon,  tbe  trade  with  Ophii 
was  probably  neglected  ;  and  till  tbe  foundation  of  AI 
cxandrca  the  trade  with  India  was  carried  on  by  die 
ArabiaiM  in  the  way  already  mentioned.    Tiie  produce 
of  India  was  also  imported  into  Greece  by  ine  Phccni- 


ciana  in  verjr  eaily  timea.  Many  of  tbe  Gre«k  namea 
of  the  Indnn  artfelea  are  evideotly  derived  from  tbe 

Sanscrit.  Thus,  the  Creek  word  for  pepper  {rttitTtepi, 
peppen)  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  pippali :  thb  Greek 
word  for  emerald  ia  aftu(iay&o^  or  ijdpay6o(  {amarag- 
doa,  maragdon),  from  tho  Sanscrit  vuKukala  :  fhr 
^vcoivij  aiv&uv  {lijasinc  simlun),  "hue  hntn"  or 
•'muslin,"  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (2,  86  ;  7,  181), 
seems  to  be  derived  from  Smdku,  tbe  Sanacrit  name 
of  tbe  river  Indus :  tho  |»odoee  of  tba  cotton-plant, 
called  in  (ireek  ku^toooc  {lidrpa.io:>),  comes  from  the 
Sanacrit  karpdsa,  a  word  which  we  also  find  in  tbe 
Hebrew  (karpa* —EtAtTt  1,  6),  and  it  was  probabljr 
introduced  into  Greece,  together  with  the  commodity, 
by  the  Piiocnician  traders.  Tbai  ibis  was  the  caae 
with  the  word  cinnamon,  Herodotus  (3,  111)  informa 
us.  Thti  term  cinnamon  (in  Greek  Ktwd^tuitaip  «v 
Kiwofiov,  cinnatnomum,  ctiraanflii,  in  Hebrew  toiiwi- 
mon)  is  isot  foijiid  in  Sanscrit;  the  Sanscrit  term  for 
tbia  article  is  frudha Ivaekj  aweet  bark."  The  word 
cinnamon  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Cingalese 
kalt/n  niiina.  "  awcct  wood."  of  which  the  Sanscrit  is 
probably  a  iranalatioo.  We  are  not,  howovcr,  sur- 
prised at  misaing  Ibe  Sanscrit  word  for  this  article, 
since  the  languages  in  Southern  Indi*  have  no  alfini^ 
with  the  Sanscrit  Tin  also  appeara  to  barebeen  from 
early  timea  an  article  of  exportation  from  Ind  ln.  Tlio 
Greek  term  for  tin,  t^oiripof  {kassUeroa),  wtucK  oc 
core  oven  in  Homer,  ia  evidently  tlic  same  as  th  i  »n- 
scril  kax/ira  It  is  u.Miallv considori  d  tlul  ibi  (jii  cks 
obtained  their  tin,  by  mesus  of  the  Pliu  iucuus,  from 
tbe  8eUl^  l^mds  or  Carmtatt;  but  there  is  no  di- 
rect proof  of  this ;  and  it  appeara  probaUe,  from  tb« 
Sanscrit  derivation  of  the  word,  tbat  tbe  Grceka  ori- 
ginally obtained  their  liii  from  India.— The  westen 
natione  of  Asia  appear  to  have  had  no  connexion  wiL,: 
India,  oxopl  in  tbe  war  of  commerce,  till  the  timefll 
Daiin  HyalMpw*  MI  B.a  Tbe  laUa  wbicb  Oiod* 
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ras  rHates  respeettng  the  inTMMm  of  lain  by  BmotUit 

arul  Stinirami«,  cannot  be  e^nmted  u  tnitoricft!  ficti. 
The  same  remark  may  pt-rliaps  apply  to  ihe  alliance 
which,  according  to  XeDOpbon.  in  bis  Ujropcdia  (6, 2, 
1),  Cynit  imdo  with  ft  kitiff  of  India.  But,  in  ttio 
rei;:n  of  Dnrins  Hystaapis,  HercKJotns  informs  us  (4, 
44),  that  Scylax  of  Caryanda  was  sent  by  the  Persfaiis 
to  explore  tbo  eooiM  of  the  Indus  ;  that  be  set  out  fot 
the  cifv  Cn*p!Hrnjs,  and  the  PsctwteeD  coontiy  (Pa- 
kf^t  >}  m  the  uorthcm  part  of  India;  that  he  sailed 
down  the  Indus  until  hv  arrived  »i  its  mouth,  and 
thrace  acrOM  the  Indian  Sea  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
that  thia  voyage  oceoniod  90  month*.  Darin*  alao,  it 
is  said,  suMiicd  the  Indians  auA  f^rn  them  into  a 
■•trapv,  the  inbute  of  which  ainountrd  lo  360  laltjrjU 
of  gold.  (Heroi.,  S,  94.)  The  extent  of  the  Persian 
empire  in  India  cannot  be  nsccrtaintd  with  auy  degree 
of  ceruinty.  ThtJ  Pcrnians  appear  lo  hive  inrlndfil 
Qbdor  the  name  of  Indians  many  tnl>0H  dweili^jT  to 
tfaeweat  of  the  Indo* ;  it  aeema  doobifui  whether  they 
vwtr  had  any  imMon  east  of  the  Tndoa ;  and  it  la 
nearly  certain  that  their  authority  did  not  extend  bo- 
yond  the  Penjah. — ^The  knowtcdjie  wtndi  the  Greeks 
poesessed  respecting  India,  prcvioits  to  iho  time  of  Al- 
exander, was  derived  from  ilic  p  •  ,»  ^.  We  do  ntft 
find  the  name  of  Indian  or  Hindu  tii  ancient  Sanscrit 
wwhs;  bat  the  country  east  of  the  Indus  has  been 
known  under  this  name  by  the  western  nations  of 
Asia  from  the  eailiost  time*.  Tn  the  Z«nd  and  PeUvi 
langTitiL  '  IS  called  Htendo,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Hoddu  {Eslkeu  1,  l)i  which  is  evidently  the  same  as 
the  Hend  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  geographers. 
The  first  mention  of  thi-  Indians  m  a  Greek  author  is 
in  tlic  "Supplices"  </f  .^Cscbylus  (v.  287);  but  no 
Gn  i  k  writer  gives  us  any  information  concerning  them 
till  the  time  of  Heiodolas.  We  may  collect  from  the 
aeeoant  of  this  historian  a  deaeription  of  three  distinct 
tribe*  of  Indian<< :  one  dwelling  in  the  north,  near  the 
city  Caspatyrus,  and  the  Pactyican  country,  resem- 
bling the  Bactrians  in  their  customs  and  mode  of  life. 
The  second  tribe  or  tribes  evidently  did  not  live  un- 
der Brahminical  laws ;  somo  of  them  dwelt  in  the 
naiehea  formed  by  the  Indus,  and  subsisted  by  fish- 
ing ;  others,  called  FMaii,  with  whom  w«  may  proba- 
bly cTan  the  Oalantiv  or  Galatkt,  were  wild  and  ber- 

baroKs  trilii  $uch  as  exist  a*  ;  ri  nt  ii  tl  r  mountains 
of  the  Dreean.  The  third  class,  who  art)  described  as 
aubsisting  on  the  spontaneous  pradneo  of  the  earth, 
and  never  killirp  anv  living  thing,  are  more  likely  to 
have  been  gemiine  Hindus.  {Herod.,  3,  98,  seot^.) 
Herodotas  had  heard  of  some  of  the  natural  produc- 
tbns  of  Hindostan,  such  as  the  cotton-plant  and  th« 
bamboo ;  btit  hia  knowledge  was  very  bmhod. — Cte- 
sin^,  -.v'lo  liv!  (!  at  the  conrt  of  Art.iterxes  Mncmon  for 
many  years,  has  given  ut  a  fuller  account  than  Herod- 
otas of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  and 
of  thr^  nntnrnl  productions  of  the  coontry.  He  had 
beard  of  the  war-elephants,  and  describes  the  psaroi, 
the  monkey,  cochineal,  tVc  — The  ezpodition  of  Alex- 
ander into  India,  B.C.  a^.  fiist  cave  the  Greeks  a 
eotrect  idea  of  the  western  parts  of  this  country.  Al- 
exander did  t>of  advance  further  eaft  than  tlit^  Ilvpha- 
sia ;  but  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Indus  to  the 
ocean,  and  afterward  sent  Nrarobus  to  explore  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocenn  as  f«r  ns  the  Persian  Gulf 
The  Pcnjab  was  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
invaeiton,  by  many  indepcndottt  nations,  tvho  were  as 
distingoidwd  for  their  eoarage  as  their  leecendanis 
Ihe  Rajpoots.  Though  the  Macedonians  did  not  pen- 
etrate farther  ea^l  thin  the  Hvpha^M,  report  riached 
them  of  the  Praaii,  a  powerful  people  ua  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  who«e  king  was  prepared  lo  Te*ial  Alex- 
ander with  nn  immense  army  .After  the  death  of  Al- 
exander, Solencus  made  war  against  Sandrocottus, 
king  of  the  Prasii.  and  was  the  first  Greek  who  ad- 
vwced  as^  ar  as  the  Qanga*.  Thia  SMidrooMtn*, 


called  Sandracoptoa  by  Atbeneua  {Bpu ,  1,  ti 
prabablv  the  same  as  the  Cbandiagnpu  of  the  Hindu 
(Consult  Sir  W.  Joncf,  m  Asiaiic  ke*(urckti.\oH^ 
p.  n.—  WtUm't  Thtatrc  of  ikt  Hmdaf.  voL  2,  p. 
117,  »eqq.,  3d  ei.'-SeUegd,  /ndiseb  BOHothrk.  \ci 
1,  p  216,)  Sandrocottus  is  represented  as  kitig  of 
the  Gangarida-  and  Prasii,  wlio  arc  probably  omh4 
the  same  people,  Gangands  being  the  nameginala 
them  by  the  Greeks,  and  signifying  merclv  tk-  peopls 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  and  Pmi.  bevng 
the  Hindu  name,  the  same  as  the  Prachi  (i.  e.,  "•m1> 
ern  countn")  of  the  Sanscrit  writers.  Sekucui  tc- 
mained  only  a  abort  time  in  the  country  of  the  Pnai, 
but  liis  expedition  was  the  means  of  giving  the  GrfcU 
a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  eastern  nart  of  Iitdia 
than  they  had  hitherto  poascased ;  since  Megulhtai^ 
and  afterward  Daimachus,  resided  for  niariv  vtirs  « 
ambassadors  of  ihti  Syrian  monarcha  at  Tilibathri 
(in  Sa;is€rit,  Palalipntra),  the  capital  of  the  Pram 
from  the  worii  which  Megastheaea  mota  on  Indu, 
later  writera,  even  in  the  titne  of  the  Renan  emperon, 
•»nrh  as  Strabo  and  Arrian,  appear  lo  bat  e  derived  t  viir 
principal  knowledge  of  the  countiy.  TheSeleucida 
probably  lost  all  influence  at  Palftothia  after  thi dank 
of  Seleucus  Nicator,  B.C.  281  ;  though  we  hire  i 
brief  notice  in  Polybius  (U,  34)  of  an  expedition  wbici 
-Antiochus  the  Gr^-at  made  into  India,  and  of  atrtatj 
which  he  concluded  with  a  king  Sophagaseou*  (»  Sik' 
acrit,  prahaUy,  Sobhagas^na,  i.  e..  'Ulw  leader  sf  t 
fortunate  army"),  whereby  ihe  Indian  king  wis  ;.uaiid 
to  supply  him  wilh  a  certain  uumoer  of  war  eiepttula 
The  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactha,  which  mt  kmM 
by  Tbeodotus  or  Diodotus,  a  lieutenant  of  iVk  SvrM 
monarchs,  and  which  lasted  about  l^u  viuas,  ifj^iS 
to  have  comjiriscd  a  considcrabl<>  portion  of  nortbaa 
India. — ^Aftei  ihe  foundation  of  Akxandiea,  tka !» 
dian  trade  was  almost  entirely  carried  oa  by  iIn  aw 

chants  of  that  city  ;  few  sliips,  ho'.vrvpr,  i^'^u  t» 
have  sailed  from  Alexaitdiea  lili  the  discovery  «C  tde 
monsoons  by  Hippalus  ;  and  the  .Arahiani  rif^ini 
Alexandrca,  as  they  had  previously  done  ib(  fvm- 
cians,  with  tlio  produce  of  India.  The  m«i»wo» 
must  have  become  known  to  European  nafig^m 
about  the  midiUe  of  the  first  centoiy  of  oar  en,inc» 
they  are  not  meotioned  by  Strabo,  bat  were  ««l 
known  in  the  time  of  Plinv  Pliny  has  i?ivfri  i » % 
23)  an  interesting  account  of  the  imde  hei*'^x'ii  In- 
dia and  Alexandres,  as  it  existed  in  his  own  tine. 
We  loam  from  Inin  thai  the  ships  of  the  Alexssdnsi 
merchants  set  sail  from  Berenice,  a  port  of  the  Rf4 
Sea.  and  arrived,  in  about  30  days,  at  Ocelis  or  Carte, 
in  Armbia.  Thence  thrr  leiled  by  the  wiad  Hipptlai 
(the  eoothweet  monsoon),  in  40  days,  tolfntim(Hm' 
galore),  the  first  emporinin  in  Indi.i.  w'licii  '^J"  i5< 
muc4i  frequented,  on  account  of  ibo  pir«tt*  ^ 
neighbourhood.  The  port  at  which  the  tkm  un*% 
siavf  d  was  that  of  Barace  (at  the  mouth.  prob«blj,«( 
the  Nelisjuram  river).  After  remaining  in  Itidit  til 
the  beginning  of  December  or  January,  thrr  sailed 
back  to  the  Red  Sea,  met  with  the  wiiid  Aftff*  « 
.'Vustor  (south  or  southwest  wind),  and  ihos  anivsJ* 
Herenice  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  friT..  t'fis  '3* 
they  set  out.  Tho  same  author  informs  us,  "le 
Tmuan  articles  were  carried  from  Bereniee  teGi|il% 
a  distance  of  Roman  miles,  on  camels;  iwi  mii 
tho  different  halting-places  were  deleiininwl  by  jb* 
wells.  From  Coptoe,  whidi  wns  united  u>  the  Nd* 
by  a  canal,  the  goods  were  conveyed  down  tke  ri»« 
lo  Alcxandrea. — We  have  another  account  of  ths  In- 
dian trade,  written  bv  Arrian,  who  lived,  ui  ail  y^^*' 
biiity,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Cbnaiiaa  ct«,  ni 
eertairily  not  later  than  tht  second.  Airian  had  bM» 
in  India  himself,  and  describes  in  a  small  Gr<^k  tres 
tise,  entitled  '*  the  Periplusof  the  Erythrean  Sc»,"  «i* 
coast  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  western  parU  of  Indn; 
and  also  givea  n  liet  of  the  aaosl  in^MMtm  A  eiparti 
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AactwBiig  to  iMa  Mecmil,  ths  two  prind- 

puf  port!!  in  Indn  were  Barygaza  on  the  north wp'=trrn, 
«iui  Bafj^c  or  Nckynda  on  the  aouthwestem  cosRt. 
To  Bmgua  (the  modem  Baroaekf  on  ths  river  ^Trr- 
kmdda}  goods  were  brought  from  Oxene  (OlQWtii), 
Plilhm  (IVI(«mA),  and  Tagara  ( Deogkar).    Bat  Ba* 
race  or  Ntlcyr!  '  i   rr  ns,  from  the  account  of  Plinv 
and  Aman,  lo  iuvc  been  the  principal  empofiaai 
lit  bdian  tr«de.    The  Roman  ahipa  appear  to  hore 
ipldorn  satled  beyond  ih:^  y-Avx;  and  the  produce  of 
ovanmes  farther  east  v^as  brought  to  Barace  by  ihe 
two  roerchanta.    The  knowiedpe  wbieb  the  Romans 
poea«*ed  o(  India  bajromd  Cape  C'omorin  was  exceed- 
ingly Taf  oe  and  dofeeu'Te.    Sirabo  describes  the  Gau- 
ge-i  ts  tluainiT  into  the  sea  by  one  inovilh  ;  and  though 
Pluiy  gives  a  long  lut  of  Indjan  nations*  which  bad  not 


of  the  exports  and  iriaports  of  the  Tndhn  trade,  which 
are  CDiimeratcd  in  the  Digest,  and  in  A  man's  "  Pcri- 
plos  of  Ihe  Eiythrean  Sea." — We  have  no  farther  ac 
count  of  the  trade  between  Alexandres  and  India  till 
the  timp  of  the  Emprmr  Justinian,  lir.nng  wliONe  reign 
an  Alexaadrean  merchant  of  the  name  of  Cosinas,  who 
had  made  several  voyages  to  India,  hut  who  afterward 
turoed  monk,  published  a  work,  still  extant,  entitled 
"  Ohristiin  Topography,"  in  which  ho  gives  us  sever- 
al particulars  respecting  ihe  Indian  trade     But  his 
knowledge  of  India  is  not  more  extensive  tbsn  that  of 
Arrian,  Aur  the  Alexandresn  nerdisnta  conthived  to 
visit  inertly  the  Malabar  coast,  to  which  the  produce 
of  the  country  farther  east  was  brought  by  native  mer 
chants,  as  in  the  time  of  Arnan.    Alexandres  eon- 
tiniied  to  sopjiljr  tho  nadons  of  Europe  with  Indian  ar 


wTTter*.  wf  have  no  satiafactory  account  of  any  part 
of  lodia,  excepc  the  description  of  l^e  western  co«8t 
by  Arrmn.  PlolOIBy«  who  lived  about  100  years  later 
dian  Piti^,  appears  to  have  derived  his  information 
fmn  the  Alexandresn  mercha^(^,  wlio  only  sailed  to 
ciie  Malibar  coast,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  any 
sccmate  knowledge  of  the  esstera  M4ts  of  India,  and 
sia  Isao  of  'Ao  coootfiaa  bayond  Uie  Guges ;  still, 
however,  he  i«i  the  eirlie.^t  writer  who  attempts  to  de- 
tcnc»e  tm  countries  to  ibc  cast  of  tiiia  streana.  There 
i»  great  difiod^  in  determining  the  poaMm  of  sny 
si  tha  ptaeoo  enomerated  by  him,  in  consequence  of 
^  gTMt  error  he  made  in  the  form  of  the  peninauU, 
«hicb  bf  has  made  to  Jtretch  in  it?  length  from  west 
la  eaia  wstoad  of  from  north  to  soath;  a  mistake 
At  flwro  oatonowlhiaiy.  smee  all  preceding  writers 

an  India  whh  •.•.'n^rn  we  are  ncquainted  had  given 
ijie  gcofcfal  shape  of  the  pcmusula  with  tolerable  sccu- 
aey. — ^llie  Romsns  never  extended  thair  eonqoests 
IS  far  as  India,  nor  viaited  the  country  except  for 
^kt  purposes  of  commerce.  But  the  increase  of  the 
iia<}"  l-etwetn  Aiexandrea  and  India  seems  to  have 


hjr  any  Greek  or  Roman  j  tides  till  dw  diseoveiy  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape 
.  -f  Qg^j  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1498.    But  the 


western  nations  of  Asia  were  principally  supplied  by 
the  merchants  of  Bason,  which  waa  feanded  hf  the 

Calif  Omar  near  the  mouth  of  t!ie  Euphrates,  and  which 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  fIoi)ri.=!hing  commercial 
cities  of  the  East.  In  addition  to  whicn  it  mast  be 
recollected,  that  a  land-trade,  conducted  by  means  of 
caravans,  which  passed  through  the  central  countries 
of  Asm,  I  \i-'i  d  from  very  early  times  between  India 
and  the  western  nations  of  Asia.  ^Enc]/cl.  Ute/vi 
KnouLt  vol-  19;  p.  Vtt,  »eqq.) 

HitUnry  of  bdui  from  tht  etrUetl  Hmt»  to  ike  Mo- 
hammedan Conqutat. 

The  roatarials  for  the  history  of  this  period  ara 
very  few  and  tmaatiafiictoiy.   The  only  ancient  ht» 

tory  written  in  the  Sanscrit  language  whicli  the  re- 
searches of  modern  scholars  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, is  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Casfamers,  entitled 
"Raja  Taringint,"  of  which  an  ah«tract  was  given 
by  Abulfazl  in  the  '*  Ayin-i-Akbery."  The  orifritial 
Sanscrit  was  obtained  for  the  first  t  nif   !  v  F:  ^li-Ji 


fwdaced  in  the  Indian  princes  a  desire  to  obtain  I  scbolsrs  in  the  preseot  ceoturf,  snd  was  published 


ceneeminf  the  weetem  na* 

Qor<  ^\'e  read  of  embassies  to  Augustus  Cae  sir  -( nt 
fey  P*f«d«oa  and  Porus,  and  also  of  an  embassy  Irom 
the  isle  of  Ceylon  to  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Bohlen, 
in  few  work  on  the  Indians  (vol.  1,  p.  70),  doubts 
whether  thece  embassies  were  sent ;  but  a»  ihcy  arc 
botri  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers,  the  former 
bf  Stnbo  sad  the  hitter  by  I^iny,  we  can  hanUjp 
 ^—ilfaetfoth  of  thair  atateoMfits.   Wo  may  form 

a  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Indian  trade  under 


u  I.: 


Ihe  emperors  by  the  account  of  Phny  (6,  23),  who  ui- 
fants  us,  that  the  Roman  world  waa  drained  every 
year  of  at  least  60  millions  of  se«terces  (upward  of 
1,900.000  doUan)  for  the  purchase  of  Indian  commodi- 
tie*  The  profit  ufon  thi.s  trade  must  have  been  im- 
tf  we  are  to  believe  the  statemoota  of  Pliny, 
[wKaa  artieles  were  sold  at  "RmcM  at  100  per 
cent-  above  their  co*t  price.  The  articles  imported 
by  Ihe  Alexaudrean  merchants  were  chiedy  precious 


at  Caleatta  In  the  year  1890.    An  interesting  sc- 

fount  of  the  work  is  give.M  by  Professor  Wilson,  in 
tlie  ISlh  volume  of  the  "Asiatic  Kesearches,"  But, 
though  this  volume  throws  comldefable  light  upon  the 
early  history  of  Cashmere,  it  gives  us  little  informatioo 
respecting  the  early  history  of  Hindustan.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  chronicle,  however,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  aaeertioD  which  some  persons  have  made, 
Aat  the  Hmdttt  peseeeaed  no  native  history  prior  to 
the  Mohammedan  ronqnest ;  and  it  may  bfe  hoped  that 
similar  works  may  bo  obtained  by  tho  researches  of 
modem  scholars.  We  may  also  expect  to  obtain  far* 
iher  information  by  a  more  diligent  examination  of  the 
various  inscriptions  which  exist  on  public  buildings  in 
all  parts  of  Hindustan,  though  the  majority  of  such  in- 
scriptions relate  to  a  period  subsc<)oent  to  the  Moham- 
medan conqtiaat  Tm  Bnhmins  pfofees  to  give  a  hia> 
tory  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Hindustan,  with  the 
names  of  the  monarchs  who  successively  reigned  over 


spices,  perfumes,  and  ailk.    It  has  usually  been  them,  and  the  principal  events  of  their  reigns  But 


CCDstdered,  that  the  last  article  was  imported  into  In- 
dia from  China;  but  there  arc  strong  reasons  for  bc- 
Levjrg  that  the  silkworm  has  been  reared  in  India 
fuinu  Ten  earl;  tuMs.  Mr.  Cdebiooke,  in  his  "  Eesay 
eoBBindn  Classes'*  {MiMttlSanemt  Estayo,  vol.  9,  p. 
lm\,  informs  t]«,  that  the  class  of  silk-twisters  and 
tr»  of  f  Ikwormt  is  mentioned  in  en  ancient  San- 


their  Bccotints  are  derived  from  the  legendary  taleaof 
the  Pur.inas,  a  class  of  compositions  very  similtr  to 
the  Greek  Theogonies ;  and  alihongh  these,  and  es- 
peciallv  the  two  great  epic  poems,  the  "  Ramayana" 
and  •*Mahabhanta,*'  are  exceedingly  vahiable  for  the 
information  flu  v  give  ns  respecting  the  religion,  civi!- 
ization,  and  customs  of  the  ancionl  Hindus,  they  can- 
rt  work  ;  in  addition  to  which.  It  msy  he  lemaiked,  \  not  be  regarded  as  authorities  for  hlstortesl  events. — 
that  -jik  IS  known  thro-.iijhout  the  Archipelago  by  its !  The  invariable  tradition  of  the  Hindus  points  to  the 
Sar»<rit  naae  »u/ra  n'f  Malay  DirAimary,  I  northern  parts  of  Hindustan  as  the  original  abode  of 

'  *    '    ■        '  their  race,  and  of  the  Hrabmimcal  faith  and  laws.  It 

appeera  probable,  both  from  the  tradition  of  the  Hindua 
and  from  the  simflstttr  of  the  Sanaerit  to  the  Zend, 


t  r  .•ufra.)  Those  who  wish  for  farther  information 
m  the  ankloa  of  coniMiGe,  both  hnporicd  and  ex- 
yOMad  by  iIm  Alasandrean  merchants,  may  conroTt 

^-ith  !-.i!Tint3ge  the  .\pptndix  to  Y)r  Vincent's  "  Peri-  i 


nreek.  and  Latin  languages,  that  the  nation  from  which 


plos  of  Ihe  Eiythrean  Sea,"  in  which  he  has  given  an  I  the  genuine  Hindus  src  descended  must  at  some  pe- 

'  '  With  many  explaoatlou,  Ti«d  have  Mhatiitod  tbo  plalm  of  Central  Asia*  ln» 
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which  ihey  emigrati  d  into  the  northern  part  of  Hinda- ;  Sanscrii.  The  modem  Concan  i»  described  by  bolt 
•MQ.  Heewu  and  other  wriier*  have  auppoaed,  that  Arriaa  ai>d  f  Unv  m  lbs  pinie  coasi ;  aod  lU  omi 
ibe  Brahmins,  and  perhaps  the  KaburiyM  and  Vaiayas,  of  thm  medeni  OnsM  is  said  bf  Arrian  to  hen  bwi 

were  a  race  of  iiortlifra  cosqucror?.  who  SiubJucJ  tlic   inhabited  hv  3  n-^vw^i-  r^cc  called  Kirrhada,  who 
Sodraa,  iha  ungual  inhabitants  of  the  cauiitr>'.    liut,   ^>€ar  lo  bt:  lUcnlicai  wiUi  the  KiraUs  ui  the  SuMciil 
whatSYer  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  writers,  and  wlio  ate  rapwwmUid  to  have  beeo  » rice 
origin  of  this  people,  it  is  evident  that  tho  Hindus'  of  savage  foresters. — The  accoanta  of  the  Greeki  who 
themselves  never  regarded  the  sonthcm  part  of  the  accompanied  Alexander,  and  more  particularly  i]ut  of 


Cninsiila  as  formin;^'  put  of  Ari/arur!a,  or  "  the  holy 
id,"  the  DSAO  of  the  counurv  lobabited  by  genuine 
Hindiis.   Arfsmta  was  boanosd  on  the  noitb  by  ibe 

Himalaya,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Vindhyi  Mount- 
•ina  (JUTanu,  6,  21-'24> ;  the  bouodariea  ua  the  cast 
tnd  west  cuaot  be  so  easily  eacertained.    In  this 

country,  ami  chix  cially  m  the  eastern  |)iirt,  there  tx- 
leted  great  iimi  pov^Lnol  empircn,  at  l<  a^t  ;i  thousand 
years  before  tln^  t'h^^lta[l  iirai^tiic  [irohablif  date  of  the 
Ratnayana  and  MahAbharxia),  which  had  made  great 
progress  in  knowledge,  eiviluatton,  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  of  which  tho  ancient  htcialurc  of  the  Sanscrit  Inn- 

fuagua  is  an  iinpcrishuhU-  riicrnurDil  Acrordiiig  to 
lindu  tradition,  two  t mjiirc  m  <>:ily  t  xi^ted  in  the  most 
ancfc  tit  tunes,  of  whii  11  t!u>  c;i;)ituls  utrt,-  AjodliY»s 
Oudc,  mid  rratiahtii.iii.L  it  Vitorti.  The  kmgi  ui 
these  cities,  who  aru  respectively  denominated  chil- 
dren of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon,  are  supposed  10 
have  been  the  lineal  descendants  of  Satyavrata,  the 
seventh  Menu,  durin:»  wlm-c  lifo  ;tl!  Hxing  creatures, 
with  the  exception  ot  inia»t!t  and  his  fiiniTy,  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  general  deluge.  Another  kirtgdom  was 
afterward  es^abhshcii  at  MuL'adh.i  or  liahar,  by  Jaras- 
lodha,  appoitiled  govcruor  0!  iIkj  proviiict;  by  a  sover- 
eign of  the  Lunar  race  A  list  of  these  kings  is  giv- 
en by  Sir  Wdliam  Jones*  in  bis  "  Essay  on  ue  Chro- 
nology of  the  Hindus.*'  (Asicf.  jl«wMn«A.,  vol.  2.  p. 

111.  acq-,  ^vo  td.) — The  kind's  of  Ayodhya  appear  to 
lavo  conquered  tUe  Dtsccau,  and  to  have  introduced 


MegasthcnL's,  give  us,  a»  we  havu  aUcady  shown, soma 
ioforMMUioA  respecting  the  nortbero  part  of  Hiodsatia 
in  the  Ihird  ana  Ibnrai  eeiitaries  beme  As  ChriiliN 

era.  But  hardly  anythirrj  i  -^  known  of  the  history  of 
Hindustan  from  thisperuMi  to  the  time  of  the  Mobai^ 
medan  conquest  Tlian  aie  only  a  very  \>i'\  h^strridl 
events  of  which  we  can  speak  with  any  degr&p  oi  ut 
lainty.  Aflci  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  lingdeu  ol 
Bactria  by  the  Tartars,  B.C.  126,  the  Tarurs  (calM 
by  the  Greeka  Scythians,  and  bj  the  Hindus  Salua) 
the  greater  part  of  the  nerthwssten  iMoviaea 
of  lliiKlasian.  which  rttnaincd  in  their  posse &*ioti  ull 
the  (Sign  of  Vtcrauaditya  I.,  B.C.  56,  who,  ifur  add- 
ing Bumerooa  prorineea  to  bis  empire,  drove  liic  T» 
•  as  hcvoni'  ■  T:.  !  This  «.ovcrc!gn,  whoM  J.it 
jifclly  well  *»»,tH.;«.i.s-U,  »iMce  tj>e  vtars  af  vLt  Sjaci: 
era  arc  cotmtcd  from  hui  reign,  resided  at  Ayodbyi 
and  Canoj,  and  bad  doanaion  ovei  abnost  iha  wMt 
of  nonhem  Hindustan,  from  Csshmete  to  the  Ganftta 

Tic  g.ivc  ^rt  ut  encourfi;,'f  riicnl  tn  Ji-arning  and  the  dr^ 
arlti,  and  his  name  is  still  cheriahed  by  the  Himin  u 
one  of  their  greateat  and  wisest  piinees.  Hs  fdt  in  a 
battle  apainst  Salivahana,  raja  of  the  Dcrran  Wr 
also  ri;ad  of  two  other  sovereigns  of  the  uam  . 
Vicramadilya  H.,  A.D.  191,  and  VicratnaditTi  III  . 
A.D.  441.  The  moat  interesting  event  ia  this  Mmd 
of  Hindu  history  is  the  persoctition  of  ths  BoMluia. 
and  ihtir  final  expulsion  from  Hindustan.  It  i-  <!  fTi- 
cult  to  conceive  the  reasons  that  induced  the  Htodi 


the  Brahininical  faiih  and  laws  into  the  southern  part  sovereigns,  affcer  ae  long  a  period  of  toleiatimi,t»«il 


of  thf  p(  tiinsula.    Such,  at  kast,  appears  to  he  th 
m«»dntng  ol  the  Rainayana,  according  lu  which,  Rama, 
an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  the  son  of  the  king  of 


A]rodhys,  penetrates  to  the  estiemitv  of  the  peninsula,  '  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  HindasUD  ialhs 


tho  Brahmini  in  this  pi-rsccution  ;  m^/rc  psrierisHT  s* 
(he  Jains,  a  sect  stni^uigly  rr^mbling  the  Budiiauii. 
were  tolerated  in  all  parts  of  Hindustan. — Chrittisutj 


arid  conquers  the  gianle  of  Imkti  (Cn^lon)'  This  is 

in  accont.inco  with  the  fradiii-ins  of  the  peninsula,  j 
which  re(;ogni8e  a  ponod  wiien  the  inhabitants  were 
not  Hindus.  Wo  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  these  con<)ue!itB  by  tho  monarchi*  of  .'^yodhya 
were  permanent;  but  we  k»ow  that,  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
nan  and  Pliny,  (ho  Ikahmiuical  faith  prevailed  in  the 
soathem  parrof  the  peoinsula,  since  all  the  principal 
niaces  mentioned  by  these  writers  have  Sanscrit  names. 
\V'c  Uarn  from  tradition,  and  from  historical  rrcord.s 
extant  in  the  Tamni  language  (Wilson's  Dctcrtphvt 
Catatague  of  the  Onmlal  MSS.  collected  by  tht  laic 
Lieutenant-col.  Mackenzie.  —  Taylor* .s  Omnia!  Hi$- 
lorical  MSS.  in  tke  Tamnl  lan^ua<:c,  2  voU.  4to, 
Madras,  1835),  that  three  kingdoms  ricquircd,  in  early 
tiaas»  great  political  importance  ia  the  southern  part 
of  the  Deoean.  These  were  named  Pandya,  Chola. 
and  Chera,  and  are  all  i^aid  to  havo  hccn  founded  by 
natives  of  Ayodhya,  who  colonized  the  Deccao  witn 
Hindus  from  the  north.  Pandya  was  the  most  pow- 
ecffil  of  liicse  kino;doms  :  it  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Vrlar,  on  the  west  by  the  ^Aau/«,  though 
m  early  times  it  extended  as  far  as  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  00  the  aooth  and  east  by  the  sea.  Its  principal 
town  was  JlfeAina.  The  antiquity  of  this  kingdom 
(  oiifirmcd  hy  Pliny.  Arrian,  and  Ptnlomy,  who  all 

mention  Pandion  as  a  king  who  reigned  in  the  south 
of  the  petrinsola.   The  Biabminieal  colonists  appear 

to  have  srttlcd  principally  in  tho  southern  part*  of  the 
Oaccan :  the  native  traditions  represent  the  northern 
parts  as  inhabited  by  savage  races  till  e  aneh  tatar 
penod.  Thia  ia  In  aeeoidancc  with  the  accotints  of 


first  century  ;  according  to  some  accounts,  by  Ai 
apo>tle  Tiiomas ;  and,  according  to  othtrs.  '^v  ■•  i 
apostle  Bartholomew.  But  there  is  very  little  drpcDti- 
anea  to  lie  placed  upon  tbaao  slatoaieots.  Tlie  it* 
Christians  who  were  settled  in  any  number  in  Hmiin- 
blmi  ap(M;ar  lo  iiave  been  Nflstnrians,  who  lettled  od 
the  Malabar  coast  for  the  purpoM  is  of  commm. 
torius  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century ;  aad  ia 
tho  eiith  century  we  Icam  from  Cosmas  that  Cbrittn 
churr.hr s  wero  cslablishtHl  m  the  most  important  ciUes 
on  the  MaUbar  coast,  snd  that  the  prtestawsrsofduo- 
ed  by  Aa  Atehbisbop  of  Sdoweta,  and  weis  sahjset  is 
hi«  jtirisdirtion.  Whfn  Vr.sco  do  Gama  aJTTcd  »t 
Cochin,  on  the  .Malabar  coast,  he  was  surpiisciJ  'o  fi^i 
a  great  number  of  Christians,  who  inhabited  ths  inte- 
rior of  Tmvanrore  and  Malahar.  and  who  bad  mow 
than  a  hundred  churches.  Bui  these  Chnatisni  sp- 
pear  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  tho^c  N'ntori- 
ana  who  enigntod  to  Hindustoo  in  ths  fifUi  umI 
centuries,  sinee  ihers  ia  no  raaaon  far  bdievinf  ■» 
any  Hindus  wore  converted  by  their  meufis  W 
Christian  religion.  {Encyr.l.  Us.  KnmeUf  laL  12,  p 
224,  se^  ) 

Inpcs.  a  rolcbrated  river  of  India,  falliiv. 
course  of  \'M)0  miles,  into  the  Indian  Oce»n.  TnS 
soQTcaa  of  tl»B  river  have  not  yet  been  fully  cxp-uei 
Its  comnMncement  is  fixed,  by  the  most  pn|>^)*<f^ 
jcetnre,  in  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Caiiai  \kuA 

of  thr  I1\ma'a\fi  Monnt.iin*.  abo:it  lat,  3!"  20  /<•, 
and  long.  80°  30'  E..  within  a  few  miles  of  thti  »oorcf 
of  the  Sellein^.  and  in  a  teiRlOfy  under  the  dominion 
ofCliItia.    Its  name  in  Sanscrit  is  Sindh  otJftndk, 


Owak  wiilMS.   The  names  of  the  places  00  the  j  nupeilation  which  it  receives  from  its  blue  cokwt- 


ippw  pait  of  the  oaatem  and 
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tmm,  brsidn  tu  more  common  appellation  of  Indus.  | 
In  Ut  28'  28',  the  Indus  is  joined  by  five  rivers,  the 
aocient  names  of  which,  as  given  by  the  Greek  writers, 
are,  the  Hydaspes,  Acesines,  Hydraotes,  Hyphasis, 
and  Xondras.     These  five  rivers  obtained  for  the 
pronnce  which  they  watered  the  Greek  name  of  Pen- 
tapotamia.  analogous  to  which  is  the  modem  appella- 
tion cf  Pendjttb,  given  to  the  same  region,  and  signi- 
fring  in  Persian  "  the  coiintr)-  of  the  five  rivers." 
(Conanlt  Lassen.  Comment,  de  I'enlapot.  Jndiea,  4to, 
Banna,  I8ti7 — Beck,  Allgevuines  Rcpertorium,  vol. 
I,  pt.  2,  p.  112.)    The  Xeradrus,  now  the  Setledge, 
m  the  lougest  of  the  five  rivers  just  mentioned,  and  the 
longest  stream  also  within  the  Himalaya  range,  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Burrampooler.    The  union 
of  all  tb«  five  riven  into  one,  before  they  reach  the 
Indus,  was  a  point  in  geography  maintained  by  Ptole- 
my; hot,  owmg  to  the  obscurity  of  modem  accounts, 
promoted  by  the  splittings  of  the  Indus,  and  the  fre- 
qoent  approximation  of  streams  running  in  parallel 
ooorscs,  we  had  been  taught  to  regard  this  as  a  speci- 
men of  that  aotbor's  deficiency  of  information,  till  very 
racent  ami  more  minute  inquiries  have  re-establitihed 
tbal  questioned  point,  and,  along  with  it,  the  merited 
credit  of  the  ancient  geographer.    The  five  rivers  form 
one  great  stream,  called  by  the  natives  in  this  qtmrtcr 
iIm  Ckemmb ;  hut  in  the  other  countries  of  India  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Punjund.    The  uniti  d  siream 
then  flows  on  between  40  and  50  miles,  until  it  joins 
the  Icidus  at  Mittun  Cote.    The  mouths  of  the  Indus 
Ptolemy  makes  seven  in  number ;  Matinert  gives  thiin 
u  follows,  commencing  on  the  west:  Sugapa,  now 
the  river  J'tZ/y  ;  .Sinthos,  now  the  Drtrratrny;  Aureuni 
Ostium,  now  the  Rilrhel;  Chariphus,  now  the  Fetty; 
Skpaim,  Sabala,  and  Ix>nibare,  nf  which  last  three  he 
iNMeaaes  to  know  nothing  with  certainty  According, 
■MTSver.  to  other  and  more  recent  authoritii  s,  the  In- 
Am  enters  the  sea  in  one  volume,  the  lateral  streams 
being  absorbed  by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean. 
Itgrres  off  an  easterly  branch  called  the  FuUalf.  but 
this  Tetorns  its  waters  to  the  Indus  at  a  lower  point, 
inrmmg  in  its  circuit  the  l^lnnd  on  which  Hyderabad 
lands.    {Malle-Brun,  Gengr.,  vol.  3,  p.  13,  Am.  ed  ) 
Ijto,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia.  {Vid. 
Athamas.) 

iMorrs.  a  rirer  of  Delos,  watering  the  plain  in  which 
4e  town  of  DHos  stood.  {Strab.,  A85.—CaUtm  ,  H. 
m  IV/.  106.) 

TjrSr*.  a  patronymic  given  to  the  god  Palsmon,  as 
ion  of  Ino.    (  Yirg.,  Mn.,  5,  823  ) 

I:<irrBBKs  (in  Greek  'loo^/^pfx ).  the  most  numerous 
as  well  as  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the  Cisalpine 
Otnls,  according  to  Polybius  (2,  17).  It  would  ap- 
pear radecd  from  Ptolemy  (p.  64)  that  their  dominion 
extended  at  one  time  over  the  Libicii,  another  power- 
M  Gallic  tribe  in  their  vicinity ;  but  their  territory, 
pcoptrly  speaking,  seems  to  have  been  defined  by  the 
men  Tiemns  and  Addua.  Ttie  Insubres  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  Gallic  wars  against  the  Romans,  and 
zealosiAy  co-operated  with  Hannibal  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy.  (Fofyft.,  2,  40.)  They  are  stated  by  Livy  (5, 
34)  to  Have  founded  their  capital  Mediolanum  (now 
Milan)  on  their  first  arrival  in  Italy,  and  to  have  giv- 
en tt  that  nane  fnNn  a  place  so  called  in  the  territory 
of  the  .-Edni  mGaul.  \piin.,  3,  17.— /W  ,  p.  63  — 
Consait  remarks  under  the  article  Gallia,  page  631, 
coL  1  } 

I5sut4  SACii,  an  island  formed  at  the  mouth  of 
dte  Tiber,  by  the  separation  of  the  two  branches  of 
that  river.  (Procopius,  Rer.  Got,  1.  —  Rulil.  [tin., 
1, 169) 

brrxusLlrw  or  Alotpm  Txtrmblidm,  the  capital  of 
Ae  In'.emclii.    (Vtd  .\lbiiim  II  ) 

I<rTtKA«?(A,  I.  a  ci;v  of  Umbria,  so  called  from  its  be- 
ing fit'jjtcd  between  two  branches  {inter  amncM)  of  the 
ri»ei  Nar.    (Forro,  L.  L.,  4,  S.)    Hence  also  the  in- 


10 

I  habitants  of  the  place  were  known  as  the  Inieramnaies 
Nartes,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  Interamna 
on  the  Liris.  (Plin.,  3,  14.)  If  an  ancient  inscrip 
tion  cited  by  Cluverius  (Itai.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  635)  l>c 
genuine,  Interamna,  now  represented  by  the  well- 
known  town  of  Temi,  was  founded  in  the  reign  o' 
Numa,  or  about  80  years  after  Rome.  It  is  noted  af- 
terward as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cities  of  mu- 
nicipal rank  in  Italy.  This  circumstance,  however,  did 
not  save  it  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war  during  the 
disastrous  struggle  between  Sylla  and  .Marius.  (Florus. 
3,  21.)  The  plains  around  Interamna,  which  were 
watered  by  the  Nar,  are  represented  as  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  Italy  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  69);  and  Pliny  as- 
sures us  (18,  28),  that  the  meadows  were  cut  four 
times  in  the  year.  Interamna  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Tacitus, 
and  also  of  the  emperor  of  the  same  name.  {Cramer's 
Anc.  holy,  vol.  l,p.  276  )— II.  \  city  of  Picenum,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Praitutii ;  hence  called,  for  distinc- 
tion'sake,  }*ratutiana.  (P/o/.,  p.  62.)  Itisiiow  Tfra- 
mo,  situate  between  the  small  rivers  Viziola  and  Tur- 
dino.  {Romanelli,  Antica  Topografia,  &c  ,  pt.  3,  p. 
299,  seqq.) — III.  A  city  of  New  Latium,  situate  on 
the  Liris,  and  between  that  river  and  the  small  stream 
now  called  Sogne,  but  the  ancient  name  of  which 
Strabo,  who  slates  the  fact,  has  not  mentioned.  It 
was  usually  called  Interamna  ad  Lirim,  for  distinction' 
sake  from  the  other  cities  of  the  same  name.  .Accord- 
ing to  Livy  (9,  28)  it  was  colonized  A.U.C.  440,  and 
defended  itself  successfully  against  the  Sainnites.  who 
made  an  attack  upon  it  soon  after.  (Lir.,  10,  36  ) 
Interamna  is  mentioned  again  by  the  same  historian 
(26,  9)  when  describing  Hannibal's  march  from  Capua 
to  Rome.  We  find  its  name  subsequently  among 
those  of  the  refractory  colonics  of  that  war.  (Lir  . 
27,  9.)  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Interamnates  were 
surnamed  Lirinates  and  Succasini.  {Pirn.,  3,  5.) 
Cluverius  imagined  that  Ponte  Corvo  occupied  the  site 
of  Interamna ;  but  its  situation  agrees  more  nearly 
with  that  of  a  place  called  Teramc  Caslrume,  in  old 
records,  and  the  name  of  which  is  evidently  a  cormp- 
tion  of  Interamna.  {Cramrr's  Anc.  //.,vol.  2,  p.  117  ) 
Iniji  Castrcm.  Vid.  Castrum  II. 
lo,  daughter  of  lasus,  or,  as  the  dramatic  writers 
said,  of  Inachus.  was  priestess  of  Juno  at  .\rgos,  and, 
unhappily  for  her,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter.  When 
this  god  found  that  his  conduct  had  exposed  him  to 
the  suspicions  of  Juno,  ho  changed  lo  into  a  white 
cow,  and  declared  with  an  oath  to  his  spouse  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  no  infidelity.  The  goddess,  afTcct- 
ing  to  believe  him,  asked  the  cow  of  him  as  a  present  , 
and,  on  obtaining  her,  set  the  "all-seeing  Argus"  to 
watch  her.  (Kjo.  Argus.)  He  accordingly  bound  her 
to  an  olive-tree  in  the  grove  of  MycenK,  and  there  kept 
guard  over  her.  Jupiter,  pitying  her  situation,  directed 
Mercury  to  steal  her  away.  The  god  of  ingenious  de- 
vices made  the  attempt ;  but,  as  a  vulture  always  gave 
.\rgu8  warning  of  his  projects,  he  found  it  impossible 
lo  succeed.  Nothing  then  remaining  but  open  force. 
Mercury  killed  .\rgus  with  a  stone,  and  hence  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Argvs-slayer  {'ApyeK^ovrt/g).  The 
vengeance  of  Juno  was,  however,  not  yet  satiated  ;  and 
she  fcnt  a  gad-fly  to  torment  lo,  who  fled  over  the 
whole  world  from  its  pursuits.  She  swam  through  the 
Ionian  Sea,  which  was  fabled  lo  have  hence  derived 
its  name  from  her.  She  then  roamed  over  the  plains 
of  Illyria,  ascended  Mount  Hs^mus,  and  crossed  the 
Thracian  strait,  thence  named  the  Bosporus  (rid.  Bos 
poms),  she  rambled  on  through  Scythia  and  the  country 
of  the  Cimmerians,  and,  after  wandering  over  various 
regions  of  Europe  and  Ai\a,  arrived  at  last  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  where  she  assumed  her  original  form,  and 
bore  to  Jupiter  a  son  named  Epaphus.  {Vid.  Epa- 
phus.) — The  legend  of  lo  would  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  earlier  poeta 
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as  tnignt  ha^  o  been  cxpectpd.  Hotncr  never  alludes  to 
it,  unless  ma  umplo)  meat  of  the  terra  'Ap}tifQV7ifs{AT- 
gciphorUct)  is  to  be  regarded  as  intimalinff  •  hlMwU 
edge  of  lo.  It  is  aUo  doubtful  whether  she  was  one 
of  the  heroines  of  the  Eocu;.  Her  story,  however,  was 
noticed  in  the  i^gimius,  where  it  was  said  that  her  fa- 
therms  name  waa  P«iiAii,  that  her  keeper  Ai;pie  bad 
four  eyes,  and  that  the  island  of  EoluBt  denred  its 

nairK'  from  hir  {ApoV.wl.,  2,  1,  3.  —  Schol.  ad  Eu- 
HjP.,  Vimn.y  ll3!i.  —  Hieph.  Buz.,  jr.  v.  'A6air/f.) 
Fverecydes  said  that  Juno  placed  an  eye  in  the  back 
of  Argfis's  iitck,  and  deprived  him  of  sleep,  and  ihon 
set  him  »&  a  guard  uver  lo.  (Ap.  Sehai.  ad  Eunp., 
I.  c.)  iEschylua  introduces  lo  into  his  "  Prometheus 
Boaod,"  end  he  elao  relates  her  stoiy  in  his  "  Suppli- 
•nts.'* — When  (he  Greeks  first  settled  in  Egypt,  and 
aivv  liic  statues  of  Isis  with  cow's  horns,  thry,  m  ila-ir 
usual  manner,  infcned  that  she  wait  ihoir  own  lo,  with 
whose  name  hers  had  a  slight  similarity.  At  Memphis 
tKey  afterward  bi'hfM  t!ie  wor>iiip  of  the  holy  bull 
Api<«,  and  uaturaiiy  supposing  the  buU-god  to  be  the  son 
of  the  cow-goddeas,  they  formed  fmin  him  «.  soo  for 
theit^  lo,  whose  osme  wis  the  ocMsion  of  •  new  legend 
relative  to  the  mode  hf  which  she  wss  restored  to  her 
prit»tine  form.  {MulUr,  J^ro.V;'.,  p.  19.3,  m-,/. — Knghf- 
tfy's  Mythology,  p.  406,  seqq.) — The  whole  story  of 
To  is  an  agricultural  legend,  and  admits  of  an  easy  ex- 
plar.atiuii  lo,  whether  considered  as  the  oiTiiJrlng  of 
lasus  ((tie  fdvoiirito  of  Ceres)  or  of  Peiren  (ihu  "cx- 
perimeniW**  or  "  tryer" ),  is  a  type  of  early  agriculture, 
progressing  gradually  by  the  aid  of  slow  and  painful 
experience.  Jupiter  represents  the  firmament,  the  ge- 
nial source  of  lignt  and  life;  Juno,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  type  of  the  atmosphere,  with  its  stormy  and  ca- 
pricious ehsnges.  Early  agrienltare  suflers  from  these 
changes,  which  impede  more  or  loss  the  fostonng  in- 
Sueoce  of  the  pure  firma:ncul  that  1r buyond,  and 
hence  man  has  to  watch  with  incessant  and  sleepless 
csre  over  the  labours  of  jMtimitive  husbandry  This 
ever-watchful  superintendence  is  typified  by  .\rgus 
with  liis  countU'>s  eyes,  save  that  in  the  legend  he  be- 
comes an  instrument  of  punishment  in  the  hands  of 
lono.  If  we  turn  to  the  version  of  the  fable  as  given 
U  the  *Egimiu8,  the  meaning  of  lh<!  wiiolc  ntory  be- 
comes atul  plainer,  for  here  the  four  eyes  of  Argus 
•in  tjpcs  of  the  four  seasons,  while  the  name  Euboea 
contains  a  direct  reference  to  suooess  in  agriculture. 
AfVUB,  continues  the  legend,  wss  slain  Mercury, 
and  lo  was  then  left  free  to  wander  over  the  whole 
earth.  Now,  as  Mercury  was  the  god  of  language 
and  the  inventor  of  lettais,  what  is  this  but  saying,  dwt 
when  rules  and  precepts  of  agriculture  were  intro- 
duced, first  orally  and  then  in  writing,  mankind  were 
fdeased  from  that  ever-watching  care  which  early  hus- 
bandry bad  required  from  them,  aud  agriculture,  now 
reduced  to  a  regular  system,  went  forth  in  freedom 
and  spread  itself  among  the  nations  ! — .Vgam,  in  Egypt 
lo  finds  at  last  s  resting-place ;  here  abe  assumes  her 
original  form,  and  hew  Dnn«  forth  Epaphos  as  the  oS^ 
spring  of  Jove.  What  is  this  but  sayiii;^^  tiial  agricill* 
tuie  was  earned  to  perfection  in  th^  I'ttiiila  land  of  the 
Nile,  and  that  hare  it  was  toueked  (rn-t  and  d^u)  by  the 
true  generative  influence  from  on  high,  and  brougiit 
forth  in  the  richest  abundance! — Still  farther,  the  eyes 
of  Ar£;us,  \vc  are  told,  were  transfencd  by  Junj  lo  the 
plumage  of  ber  favourite  bird;  and  the  peacock,  it  is 
woU  uown,  gives  euro  indications,  by  its  cry,  of 
changes  about  to  take  place  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
in  tius  respect,  therefore,  intimately  conneciud  with 
the  operations  of  husbandry.  Wo  see.  too,  from  this, 
why,  since  Juno  is  the  tvpe  of  [hu  atmospliere,  ilie 
peacock  was  considered  a«  iiut:i».d  to  the  goddess, 
{Vid.  Juno  )— From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  seem 
that  the  name  lo  is  to  be  deduced  from  IQ  {eliu),  'Ho 
g»»^  so  hidieattvo  of  vag^tatwn  going  fwth  Uoax  the 
bosom  of  the  eanh. 
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loBATEs,  a  khig  of  Lycia,  father  of  Sthenubxa,  the 
wife  of  Fnaius,  king  of  Argos.    {Vtd.  Belleropnoo.) 

JocAsTA,  a  daughter  of  Menoeceus,  wiio  m^rnal 
Laius,  kin^  i)f  Thtbpsi,  by  whofn  ^hr  h:ui  (Y.C'pv.i 
She  was  aJicrwiird  united  to  utr  hou  LLuipua  wiinout 
knowmg  who  ho  was,  and  bad  by  bim  Et codes,  Poiy- 
nices,  Ismeue,  and  Antigoooi.  She  bung  herself  on 
discovering  that  (Edipus  wss  her  own  offspring.  ( VuL 
Laius,  and  Gildipus.) 

loLAOs.  a  son  of  Iphiclus,  kiog  of  Tbe«e4iiy,  who 
assisted  Hercules  in  eonqnering  the  Hydr*.  {Vid. 
Hydra,  and  Hercules.) 

luLcos,  a  town  of  TheasaJy,  in  the  dibinct  ut  .Mag- 
nesia, at  the  head  of  the  Peiaagicus  Siiiu.s,  and  nortip 
east  of  Demethas.  It  was  celebcaled  ia  tbe  heraic 
ago  aa  the  birthplace  of  Jason  and  his  snccston.  lot* 
cos  was  situated  at  the  foul  of  Mount  Pclioii,  accord- 
ing to  Pindar  lN«m.,  4,  87),  and  near  the  small  nvcr 
.\naiiiiis,  in  which  Jaaon  is  said  to  have  lost  his  san- 
dal. (ApoU.  Rhod.,  1,  48  )  Strabo  afHrms  that  civil 
dissensions  and  tyrauntcai  goverumeni  hastened  the 
downfall  of  this  place,  which  was  once  a  powerful  city ; 
but  its  ruin  was  finally  completed  by  the  fouudatioaof 
Doiuetrias  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  his  time  the 
town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neiglibouring  ^hore 
vtill  retained  the  name  of  lolcos.  ^Slrab.,  436. — Com- 
pare Lit.,  43,  IS. — Sci/lax.  y.  M.—Slepk.  B^z  ,  *.s- 
luXKOi.—Phn.,  4,  9.)  The  i^octa  make  the  snip  Ar- 
go  to  have  set  sail  from  lulcws  ;  tuu,  Luwevet,  must 
either  be  understood  as  referring  the  fact  to  Aphcic, 
or  else  by  lolcos  they  mean  the  adjacent  coast.  (Cro* 
mera  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  i2B.) 

loLK.  a  d:iu;z><ter  ol  Kurytus,  king  of  CFfhillS  , 
iVid.  Hercules,  page  6Si3,  col  2.) 

loK,  I.  the  fabled  son  of  Xuthus,  and  reputed  pso 
genttor  of  the  lotr.Mi  race  {Vtd  lonesj.) — IT.  A  tra- 
gic poet,  a  iMluu  uf  Chios,  and  ^urnauiud  Xulhua. 
He  began  to  exhibit  OL  62.  2,  B.C.  451.  The  num- 
ber of  his  dramas  isvariflosly  estimated  at  i^om  tweivo 
to  forty.    Bentley  hss  cottectod  the  namee  of  devea. 

(Epist.  ad  Mill.  Chron.  I.  Mala!,  subj.)  The  same 
great  critic  has  also  shown  Utat  this  Ion  was  a  person 
of  Inrdi  and  fortnne,  distinct  from  Ion  Epheaitta,  •  msM 
bc^ginjL^  rhapsodist.  Besides  tragedies.  Ion  composed 
dithyrambs,  elegies,  <Stc.  His  elegies  are  quou»d  i>f 
AthofMSttS  (10,  p.  436),  as  also  his  'Eiztdijfiiai,  a  work 
giving  an  account  of  all  the  visits  paid  by  celebrated 
men  to  Chios.  {Athenatu,  3,  p.  93.)  loo  also  com- 
posed several  worka  in  prose,  some  of  theiu  on  philo- 
sophical subjects.  ToMgh  be  did  not  exhibit  tUl  after 
Euripides  hsd  commenced  his  dramatic  career,  aai 
though  he  was,  like  that  poet,  a  friend  of  Socratea 
{,Diog.  LaerL,  2,  23),  we  should  bu  iucUned  lo  inf(», 
from  his  having  written  dithyrambs,  that  be  belongld 
to  an  earlier  a^e  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  that  bis  plays 
were  free  from  the  corruptions  which  Euripides  bad 
introduced  into  Greek  tragedy  :  it  is,  indeed,  hkely 
that  a  foceignei  would  copy  rather  fiom  the  old  mod- 
els than  from  modern  innovations.  Ion  wae  eo  do* 
lighted  willi  bchig  decreed  victor  on  one  occasion,  tJUl 
be  preaetited  each  citizen  with  a  vase  of  Ubtan  pottery. 
{Atken.t  1,  Pi.  4  )  Wo  gather  from  a  joke  of  Aris- 
tophanes, on  a  word  taken  from  One  of  his  dithyrambs, 
that  Ion  died  before  liie  exhibitioa  of  the  Pcu,  B.C. 
419.  {Past  V.  838.— 7AM(ri  of  lAs  Gntka,  f.  M. 
4tb  ed.)  •  i«i  . 

loNKs,  one  of  the  mstn  original  laeea  or  GreeeOk 
The  origin  of  the  loniaas  is  involved  in  grtat  obsicuti- 
ty.   The  name  occurs  in  the  Iliad  but  once,  and  m  the 
form  ^'lateee*'  (R,  13,  685);  but  net  many  years 
after  the  war  of  Troy,  the  lonians  appear  as  se  ttled  IB 
AUiCB,  and  also  in  the  uoriheru  jarl  of  the  Peloiionne 
BUS,  along  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Herodo 
tus  (8,  44)  asys,  that  tbe  Athenians  wen  origiDally 
Pelaagi,  but  that  after  Ion,  tbe  ioa  of  Xutlna,  beceoM 
the  lotdor  of  Iho  fotees  of  the  Athoaiona,  Ow.  poti^ 
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tcceiTc«  ilie  HUM  of  lonuns.  It  ^qtetn  probable  that 
the  looaai,  Mw  lb*  jEoUtmt  mn  a  ooBqiMfiog  ttibe 
from  tbe  noantain  of  ThtMaly,  and  that  at  an  un- 
koown  piTitxi  ihcy  migrated  southwaid,  and  scaled  in 
Atuca  ud  pait  of  ibe  Feloponnecua,  probably  mixing 
with  tW  aativa  PeUsgi.  The  genealogy  of  Ion,  the 
repi.Itti  son  of  Xulhus,  seems  to  be  a  legend  under 
wojcii  i»  veiled  the  eariy  httlury  littt  Ionian  occuua- 
liM  of  Attica.  Euripides,  m  order  to  flatter  the  Atoe- 
aians,  makes  Ion  tiie  son  of  Apollo.  Whatever  may 
be  the  historical  origin  of  the  Ionian  name,  Athenians 
and  lootacs  c&me  to  be  considered  a»  one  and  lh>^  same 
peepte.  ia  tha  Petopoouesus  the  loniaua  occupied  the 
■Mtheni  coMt  of  the  pewoMib*  whioh  was  ibea  eallwl 
louia,  iikI  also  ^^gialean  Ionia,  and  the  sea  which 
•eparates  the  Pt:lo|>uonesua  from  Southern  itaiy 
weed  the  same  of  Ionian  Sea,  a  circumaunce  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  extent  and  prevalence  of 
the  loQtaa  uamc.  'i  bis  appellation  of  Ionian  Sea  was 
retained  among  the  later  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and 

MiwanaliiBliiil  to  th»  nnaat  dav  the  Itaiiane. 

Ynm  th»  Doriam  invaded  th*  Ptolopontiesos,  about 
1100  year:*  H  C  .  thi  A        being  dr;  vi  n -.hence,  gath- 
ereu  towards  the  nottti,  aud  took  po««ekSion  of  Ionia, 
which  thenceforth  was  knoam  bf  Um  oaaie  of  Aehaia. 
The  looians  of  the  Peluponnesus,  in  consequence  of 
tbi5.  migrated  to  Attica,  whence,  being  sirailencd  for 
space.  ;ritid  jperhaps,  also,  harassed  by  the  Dorians,  they 
lesolved  to  seek  their  iiiNttiiDe  bejfood  the  aea,  under 
ibo  foadrnmem  of  Ndeoa  and  AndroMWt  the  two  yoong* 
«r  sooB  of  C€)drus,  the  last  king  of  Athens.    This  wa» 
the  gveet  Ionic  migration,  as  it  ia  called.    The  «iint- 
paato  uoneietf  d  of  natives  of  Attiea*  as  well  as  of  lo- 
wn  faipiivea  fitom  the  Peloponnestis,  and  a  motley 
band  from  other  parts  of  Greece.    {Iltrod.,  1,  146.) 
Bui  lui*  migration  can,  perhaps,  hardly  be  considered 
as  one  Aingle  event :  there  seem  to  have  been  many 
■id  variooa  migrattona  of  loniaaa,  eooM  of  wbkh  were 
probihiv  anterior  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  {Encyd. 
U«.  A" fit/ IT.'  ,  vol.  IJ,  p  la,  scq.} — Tur  tbe  history  of 
the  Ionic  coloniee  in  Asia  Minor,  consult  the  article 
Umm. — We  have  alnadjr  iwnaiked,  thai  tbe  origin  of 
Ae  auM  leoien  it  dtogetber  oncertain.    It  it  goner- 
ally  thooght  to  come  from  the  Hebrew  lavan  or  (if 
proctoanccd  with  the  quiescent  vau.)  Jim  j  and  in  like 
maimer  tbe  IIeller>es  are  thou^  to  be  tbe  eame  with 
Htis^,  m  ihe  sacred  writin(a;s,  more  especially  their 
couQiry  H«lks.   Hence  Bocharl  makes  Uvan,  the  son 
of  laph^  the  ancMtor  of  the  lones.    The  Persians, 
■www,  would  aean  to  have  called  the  Greeka  by  a 
aiOHhr  apfMllatiott.  Tboa,  in  Ariataphanoe  (ilcAom., 
V.  lt>4..  a  Persian,  who  speaks  broken  Greek,  is  in- 
traduced,  e^reeaing  himself  as  follows :  oi>  Xipjii  xp^- 
m )^mnfiwptt%j*  Ittmmd,  and  the  acholiaat  remarka,  with 
reference  to  the  last  word,  'laovaii  avri  rnv  Kffrj^'aic 

 >H  ~u.¥Tai  rove  'E^Ai^f  oi  ^ufiCapoi  ixu- 

3mw.  In  the  Coptic,  also,  the  Greeks  are  styled,  by  a 
mmt  qoitoaiakgaua,  Ob£ININ»  aa  at  tbe  end  of  the 
Reeetu  iaaeriptien.  (AktrUaiy  $mr  Vimerip.  Egypt, 
if  Rttitde  —  Knue,  HtiUu,  vol.  1,  p,  2,  i7i  nulis.) 
Tbev.  Qowevcr,  who  favour  aoch  etymokwies,  aliould 
in«  dciermiao  wfaetbar  the  Hebnw  ia  to  be  regarded 
a*  tbe  pntnitiTe  language  or  not ;  since,  if  the  latter 
be  the  CA*e,  u»c  oames  that  are  given  in  Hebrew  scrip- 
tore  to  tbe  early  rulers  and  leaders  in  the  faouiy  of 
Koabf  ere  mere  translations  from  the  primitive  tongue, 
end  certaiaiy  can  form  no  sure  basis  for  tbe  erection 
even  ol  th«j  siijnteit  superstructure  of  etymology. 

lojita.  a  dwtnct  of  Asia  Minor,  where  looiaos  from 
Aiika  aeoJed,  abooc  1050  B.C.  Thia  beautiful  and 
fertile  country  eitcrtJe  !  fruni  the  river  Hermus,  along 
Uie  shore  of  toe  <£gcau  Sea,  to  Miletus,  and  the  tern- 
9k  of  the  Bfaochi<Ui,  OO  tho  promontory  of  Posidemn. 
ha  aeothem  limit,  however,  probably  varied  at  difler- 
amce  some  made  Ionia  reach  to  the  Suiua 
th*  dnoii  of  loniA  3430  at«p 


dia.    {Strah^  C<Mnpare  TaacAwdfcr,  lec., 

Tbe  bcwdth  ia  nowbece  given.  Nothing,  indeed, 
contd  be  more  irregular  in  point  of  form  ;  it  cousiau 
ing,  as  it  would  appear,  of  small  districts  around  the 
different  cities  and  towns,  save  otdjr  the  great  peom* 
aula  of  Eiytlra,  dec.,  and  the  iatanda  of  Samoa  and 
Chioa. — Ionia,  or  the  Ionian  league,  orrpinall)  crci>i!»t- 
ed  of  twelve  ciliea  ul  considerable  itole,  miui  u»dij\ 
other  towoa  of  minor  importance;  beaidea  a  linrttouto 
city,  Smyrna,  afterward  wrc^^teil  from  the  .Loiianii 
The  name*  of  the  cities,  bi  j^nti.uig  from  tho  norili.  are 
Plroca  a,  Smyrna,  Clazomena',  Eryliira;,  Chios,  Tcoa, 
Lebcdua,  CoiophiMi,  Epbeaua,  Pneoe,  Samoa*  Myuoi 
and  Miletue.  Oihan  of  laaa  note  wen  Tennus,  Leu* 
CO,  Mclropoliit,  Myonnesua,  and  Latraus.  The  Ionian 
confederation  appeani  to  have  been  mainly  uitiiud  by 
a  common  n  litrioua  worabip,  and  by  the  celebration 
of  a  periodic  festival ;  and  it  seems  that  tho  deputiea 
of  the  aevera]  cities  only  met  in  times  of  great  diffi- 
culty. Tho  place  of  uhscmbly  was  the  i'anioitiuiii,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale*  where  a  lemple*  bwUt  on 
neutral  ground*  waa  dedicated  lo  Neptune.  In  tba 
old  Ionia  (afterward  called  Acbaia)  Neptune  was  also 
the  national  deity,  and  lua  temple  continued  at  Ueltce 
till  that  city  waa  submerged.  That  the  aettkem  in  Aeia 
should  retain  their  national  worship  is  a  circumstance 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  tbe  history  of  colonaaiioo, 
and  confirmatory,  if  confirmation  were  needed,  of  tlie 
European  origin  of  tbe  loniana  of  Aait,  We  have  no 
unteriala  for  a  hiauwy  of  lhaoe  dtieo  of  Ionia  aa  a 
political  community,  and  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
their  political  union  came  near  tbe  exact  notion  of  a 
federatkm,  as  some  have  conjee lurad.— In  almost  eff> 
er^  one  of  t'i>  Ionian  cities  there  were  two  parties, 
aristocratic  and  democratic,  and  the  Persian  kings  or 
their  satrap  generally  favoured  the  former ;  and  thua 
it  liappeoed  that  most  of  the  Greek  citiea  in  Asia  came 
to  be  ruled  by  lyranta,  «r  bidividuala  who  poaaemed 
llir  sinorcign  powi  r  — Tlu  Iijuuui  cities  remained  in- 
depcTident  of  a  foreign  yoke,  however,  onlil  the  lime 
of  Crtssus,  by  whom  they  were  finally  aobdued.  From 
the  Lydian  they  parsed  to  the  Persian  sway,  their  con- 
querors, however,  in  both  instances  leaving  them  their 
own  forms  of  government,  and  merely  subjeclia^  them 
to  the  payment  of  tribute.  To  the  Peraian  succeeded 
the  MacedoMaa  domiDien.  and  to  thic  laat  the  Ronaa 


yoke.  Sylla  reduced  them  beneath  the  Roman  pow* 
er,  and  treated  them,  together  with  other  Asiatic  cities, 
with  great  severity,  on  account  of  tho  murder  of  so 
many  thousand  Romana,  whom  they  had  inhumanly 
put  to  death  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Mithra- 
dates.  Ephesu.s  was  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour, 
Sylla  having  suffered  bis  aoldiera  to  live  thore  at  dis- 
cretion, and  obliged  the  inhabitanti  to  pay  every  oS> 
ccr  fifty  drachma.,  and  every  soldier  sixteen  denarii  a 
day.  The  whole  sum  which  tbe  revolted  ciiu  s  of  Asia 
paid  Sylla  wae  80(000  talenu,  near  four  milliona  ster- 
ling. This  was  a  most  fatal  blow,  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  Ionia,  at  a  later  period,  was  totally 
devastated  by  the  Saracens,  so  tliat  few  vestiges  of  an- 
cient civilizatioo  remain.  lu  iababitants  were  con- 
aideved  efiemimte  and  voltiptuona,  hot,  at  the  saaw 
time,  highly  amiable.  Their  dialect  partook  of  their 
character.  Tbo  arts  and  sciencca  flouriahcd  in  thia 
happy  country,  particularly  those  which  contribute  te 
embellish  life.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  became  the  teach* 
era  and  examples  of  the  European  Greeka.  Homar 
the  poet,  and  i'arrha.sius  the  painter,  were  lonians. 
The  Ionic  column  proves  the  delicacy  of  their  Uste. 
(Encyclop.  Awurict  vol.  7,  p.  53.)  A  notice  of  the 
principal  sites  on  the  coast  is  given  by  Leake  (Juur- 
ml,  p.  260,  teqq. — Compare  Romdi,  Geogmphi^  of 
Wutmt  Asia,  vol.  S,  p.  1,  sc^^.y. — II.  An  ancient 
name  ^ven  to  Hellas  or  Achaia,  bccauae  it  waa  lor 
some  time  tho  residence  of  the  lonians.   (Conaolt  W 
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IonTom  Marb,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  j  more  dangerous  situation  for  vessels  cannot  be  t 
MediterraQean  which  sepaiatea  the  Feloponneaos  from  " 
SMthern  Italy.   It  «w  filiM  to  hnm  medved  ita 

tppcllation  frtim  the  wandcrinp^  of  lo  in  this  quarter. 
[Vtd.  lo  )  Tho  more  correct  explanation,  however, 
deduces  the  name  from  that  of  tb«  gnat  loaie  nee. 
:  Vtd.  lones  )  Tlw  tMUmwU  of  lb*  UtOMt  writei*  re- 
specting the  aitmtion  and  extent  of  the  Ionian  Sea  are 
^cry  fluctuating  and  uncertun  Scylax  (p  11)  makes 
t  the  aeme  with  the  Adnaitc  ;  and  he  may  be  correct 
in  eo  doiqgt  eiiiee,  looording  to  Heredetui,  die  trae 
lad  ancietlt  name  of  the  Adriatic  was  the  Ionian  Gulf 
(9,  197).  Both  the  Adnatic  and  Ionian  gulfs  end, 
according  to  Scylax,  at  the  elltite  IMtr  Hydruntum  (p. 
6).  Of  the  Ionian  Sea  he  myt  netbiog;  Herodotus, 
however,  makes  it  extend  as  far  sooth  as  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, 'I'linrvilidos  kerpa  iiji  iho  <ii«iti fiction  ^ust  al- 
luded to,  eaiiing  ilic  Adriatic  by  the  name  of  ihe  Io- 
nian Galf  (being  probably  aa  ignonnt  aa  Herodotai  of 
any  other  ii!>j>r^!la'.ion  for  this  ann  of  the  sia),  and 
styling  lh<^  rvst,  na  far  as  the  wt-strm  roas-t  of  (ir<.'ecc, 
the  Ionian  Sea  (I,  2J)  In  larrr  tinus  o  chan^Tf  of 
■|>pcllation  took  place.  ThD  iimtla  of  tha  Adriatic 
were  extended  a»  far  «*  th»  »miih«m  co«j»t  of  Italy  and 
tho  wfy'en)  >horeH  ot  (ircrce,  nmt  tho  Ionian  fialf  waa 
coosidered  to  be  now  only  a  part  of  it.  Jbajatathios 
anerta  (#4  Diom/*.  Pnitg.,  r.  99%  that  the  more 

accurate  ritcrti  of  hiH  dav  maintaint  u  tiii-<  dij^lmrttijri. 
Hence  the  reiuurk  of  Ptolemy  is  rendered  mtclligible, 
who  nahaa  the  Adriatic  Sea  extend  alone  the  whole 
western  eoaat  of  Greece  down  to  the  eoathennnost 
extremity  of  the  Peloponneeae.  {Mtamert,  (.'m^T  . 
vol.  9,  p  12  ) 

loPUON,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  is  described  by  Aris- 
Mpbanea  (Ran.,  73,  te^q.)  w  a  man  whtMe  powers 
wrrp,  at  ?hp  time  of  hi-^  faihfr*^  death,  not  yt  t  sutTi- 
cienlly  proved  to  enable  a  cnUc  to  delennine  his  lit- 
erary rank.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
creditable  dramatist,  and  gained  the  aeoood  prise  in 
4S8  B C,  when  Eonpidea  wn  int  and  Ion  third. 
(Arf^.  fid  Eurip  ,  HippoL — Tkt*Ur$  of  tkt  OreOa,  p. 
M,  seq.,  4th  ed.) 

Joppa,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  situate  on  the 
eoaat.  to  thp  northwest  of  Joni?alrm,  and  to  the  south 
of  Cn  sarci  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  called  Japbo 
fjoshu't,  19,  If. —2  Chrom.,  2,  16— Jonah,  1,  3) 
It  waa  the  only  harbour  poaaeaaad  by  the  Jews,  and 
the  wood  for  the  temple,  which  waa  cot  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  was  brought  in  floats  to  .Top;>n,  thtnee  to  be 
sent  to  Jerusalem.  It  eabsequently  became  a  Phoeni- 
cian city,  and  fell  onder  the  power  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  until  the  Maccabees  conquered  it,  and  restored 
it  to  their  nation.  The  Jews,  not  being  a  commercial 
peoptOi  made  no  use  of  Joppa  as  a  place  of  trade; 
•nd  hnee  it  became  a  retreat  for  piiatea.  {StrabOi 
tW.)  Under  tiie  Roman  power  the  piratee  waie 
made  to  disappear.  In  the  middle  apos  Joppa  changed 
its  name  to  Jajfa  or  Ynfa.  (Afiuljed  ,  Tab.  Syr.,  p, 
90.V~'^°PP^  ^'"^^  m.ido  by  the  ancient  mvthologists  the 
scene  of  the  fable  of  Andromeda,  and  here  Cephcus 
was  said  lo  lave  rcigncd.  {Strabo,  I.  c.)  Pliny  (9,  51 
even  gravely  informs  as,  that  M  Scaurus  brought 
•way  from  thia  place  to  Rome  the  booea  of  the  tea- 
monater  to  which  the  prineeaa  had  been  expoaed,  and 
which  were  of  a  remarkable  size.  They  were  proJiaMv 
thff  remains  of  a  large  whale.  The  Jews  saw  in  thetn 
the  bones  of  the  whale  that  had  swallowed  Jonah ;  the 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hsnd.  connected  them  with  one  of 
the  legends  of  their  fanciful  mythology. — Joppa  was  thfc 
place  of  landincr  Un  the  western  pilgrims,  and  here  the 
proraiaed  pardona  commenced.  It  poaeeaaea  atill,  in 
tfanea  of  peaee,  a  eeneidetabte  commerce  with  the 

places  in  its  vicinitv,  ami  is  wd!  inhabited,  chiefly  bv 
Arabs.  Mr.  Wilson  -ivs  the  harbour  is  rocky  and 
danserous,  and  difficult  of  access ;  in  which  state  it 
has  been  ainee  the  time  of  Joeephaa,  who  aaya  that  a 


gined.  The  aame  traveller  esumatea  the  j>rascat  ps^ 
ulation  at  6M0.   The  place  ie  diethigmihed  far  111 

fruits,  and  the  watermelons  that  grow  here  are  said  tc 
be  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingfaam  aaya,  "tiiat  Jaft.  aa  it  is  now  seen,  is  seatid 
on  a  promonloiy  jottinff  out  into  tho  aea,  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  aboot  160  feat  abore  ita  tere].**  {Mm. 
nerl,  GaxjT  ,  vol.  fi,  pt.  I,  p.  2.56  ) 

JoaoiNBs,  a  famooa  hrer  of  Palestine,  which,  ae> 
eording  to  Joaophoa,  had  ke  aonreo  in  Uie  Mw  tS 
Phiala,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Caesarea  Phihppi. 
This  origin  of  the  river  was  ascertained  by  Paiiip  the 
tetrarch,  who  made  the  experiment  of  throwing  leaw 
chaff  or  straw  into  the  laVe,  which  came  oat  wbe!V 
the  river  emoreres  from  the  ground,  after  havin^^  run 
about  120  furlongs  boneatli  tho  surfaco  of  tiu  isrh 
Mannert  deems  thte  atory  jabokxia,  and  make*  tb« 
river  rise  in  Meant  Panaaa.  Hie  Tdmodiitt  Hf 
thai  the  Jord.in  rises  out  of  the  cave  of  Pancns  Tbey 
assert,  moreover,  that  I.,^shem  is  Paneas.  Lecbfni 
was  subdued  bv  the  Danites,  and  Jeroboam  placed  on* 
of  hi*  golden  calves  tn  Dan.  which  is  at  the  spnogs  of 
.lt>rd.iii  Josephus  says  that  the  springs  of  Jordan  rise 
from  niidi^r  f!;r  lenip!*^  of  ihe  golden  calf  Pfxsililv  tkii 
temple  might  stand  on  a  bill,  ao  oonvenient  and  propw 
for  meh  an  edifiee,  thai  Cbvtenii^  of  Augoatoawnat 
lerw    '  •    •  ^^nrckhardt,  however.  that 

It  rises  about  four  miles  northMSt  from  Ca»sarea  Pbilip- 
pi,  in  the  plain,  near  a  hUl  called  Tel-el-kadi  Than 
arc,  ho  says,  two  springs  near  each  other,  ope  amalhr 
than  the  other,  whose  waters  unite  inwiodiately  bdow. 
Both  sources  are  on  level  ground,  amoiiL'  rcK-kn  ff 
what  Borckhardt  calla  tufwacke.  The  largtr  wurce 
immediately  fbima  a  rirer  13  or  15  yards  wide,  wkkh 
ri:shes  rapidly  over  a  stony  bed  into  the  low«»  piaia. 
It  IS  aoon  after  joined  by  the  river  of  Paneaa,  or  Cos- 
area  Phillppi,  which  was  on  the  northeast  of  the  city. 
Over  the  aomee  of  tbia  river  ie  »  perpendicaiar  leck, 
in  which  severs}  niehee  have  been  cot  to  leeeive  •M' 
DCS,  the  lar^'rst  of  which  is  above  •  BjMcious  cavcni, 
beneath  which  the  river  n»e».  This  mchc,  tl.e  cdiun 
of  Burckbardt  conjectures,  contained  a  statne  of  Paa, 
whence  the  name  of  Paneas  given  to  the  city,  andcf 
Uavttov  lo  the  cavern.  Seetxen  differs  from  Btnek* 
hardt  in  making  the  ^priiifr  of  the  river  Hasbeia.  wh  r'n 
riaea  half  a  league  to  the  west  of  Haatwia,  and  which, 
he  aaya,  Ibnne  tho  branch  of  tho  Jordan,  to  be  lae 
proper  head  of  that  river.  A  few  miles  below  their 
junction,  the  united  rivers,  now  a  considerable  siresni, 
enter  the  small  lake  of  Haule,  the  ancient  Samochoot- 
tis  or  Men)rn.  into  which  several  other  streama  fieei 
the  mountains  discharge  thcmselvet ;  some  of  them, 
pcrhap"".  having  equal  claims  lo  the  honour  of  forrmn;^ 
the  Jordan  with  those  above  mentioned.  So  that,  in 
troth,  the  Ijake  of  Howh  may  beat  be  eonaideiad  ai  ibe 
real  .loiirce  of  the  river  .^fier  quitting  this  smill 
lake,  the  river  runs  a  course  of  about  IS  miles  lo  the 
Lake  Tabaria,  the  ancient  Sea  of  Tibciias  or  Gabire, 
maintaining,  as  some  travellers  report,  a  distinct  ea^ 
rent  in  the  centre,  through  its  whole  lenffth,  ailhaol 
mingling  its  waters  with  tnose  of  the  lake.  H'lt  »l<pri 
it  is  recollected  that  thia  ia  16  roilca  in  length,  and  » 
some  parte  nine  in  breadth,  eneh  a  Ihet  la  acaicelf 
rrrdibte  From  this  lake  the  river  flown  abert  TO 
miles  more,  through  tho  Ghor,  or  valley  of  Jordui.  U>e 
ancient  Aofon,  until  it  is  finally  loat  in  tho  I>rad  Sea. 
Its  whole  course  i«  about  100  miles  in  a  atiai^ 
by  liic  map  ;  perhaps  150,  computing  by  the  windiftgB 
of  its  channel.  The  Jordan,  it  appears,  anrientlv  ovf  r- 
flowed  (aa  it  probably  doca  aoinetimea  now}  in  the  fiiat 
month,  which  answers  to  oar  March :  aa  it  waa  «t  thia 
tinie  that  the  arniie  -  enumerated  in  I  Chron .  12, 
passed  tho  Jordan  to  David  at  Ziklsg,  "  when  t«  had 
overflowed  all  Ka  banka."  This  was.  in  fact,  the  time 
when  the  fteqnont  laina  and  the  mahimcor  tho  i 
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mouataia*  at  U*  •Mraevmdi  km  mm!  Khei^  to  I  th«  twenty^fonr  coaraes,  an  eminent  diatinetkNi.  By 

ocrri^tion  siich  an  inondation.  Travellers  have  gireo  hia  mother's  side  he  traced  his  genealogy  up  to  the  As- 
dtlfcrvn I  accounts  of  this  celebrated  stream.  Maun-  monean  princes.  He  up  with  a  high  reputation  for 
drsil  assiyn*  u  a  brcoilth  of  20  vards  ;  but  roprcjcnts  '  early  intcllif^cnco  and  tni-niorv.  At  foiirtren  years  old 
h  as  dcn^  *ai  so  r^ud  that  a  ami  could  not  awim  i  (be  is  bis  own  biogrM>licr)  be  was  so  fond  of  lettoss,  that 
agarose  v»  canenL  Vdoeyeallt  it  from  W  to  80  liM<Mef|Mteftsii«iaU»raeetatlMliitliei't{)oaMtopat 
feet  Sf'ween  the  two  priricijial  lakes,  and  10  or  12  '  to  him  djfflcull  qucslions  of  th«  law  At  sixtfcn  he 
(c«<  deep;  bat  makes  it  t>0  paces  at  iLs  embouchure; '  determined  tu  acquauit  himself  with  the  three  prevail- 
lod.  about  the  same  point,  SO  paces,  and  ing  sects,  those  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  ar*d 


sis  or  seven  feet  deep  cU»e  to  the  shore.    Dr.  Shaw 
compoted  its  breadth  at  30  f  ards,  and  iu  depth  at  nine 
fcet ;  and  that  it  daily  discharqeit  6.090,000  ioi>»  of 
mtaK  IBM  tkm  Dead  Sea.    BurdciMidt,  wbo  crossed 
it  laghv  ap,  call*  it  80  ptMi  hnui,  uri  thvee  feat 
deep ;  but  this  ^vas  in  the  middle  of  sommer.  Mr. 
Boduogham,  who  vtaited  it  m  the  month  of  January, 
1811^  states  it  to  be  liule  more  at  tlw  part  wbcra  he 
MPiiscd  it.  which  was  a  short  distance  above  the  par- 
allel of  Jcncho,  than  S5  yards  in  breadth,  and  so  shal- 
lo-.T      to  be  easilv  forded  hy  the  hornet.     At  nnothcr 
BOim,  higher  op  in  its  cooise,  he  describes  it  as  ISO 
wiInqmL    fiom  aawan  of  thax  aad  otbf  accounts, 
it-,  iverane  width  may  be  computed  at  30  yards.  It 
sitl'iA  ao  powerful  a  * oiume  of  water  into  the  Dead  ssca, 
that  the  atroogaat  and  moat  ospert  swimmer  would  be 
_  to  ewiqi  aczoes  it  at  lU  point  of 
most' inevitably  bo  borried  down  by  the 
»t."  ari)  nito  thu  lake    Thp  banks  of  the  Jordan  are  in 
manv  piace*  covered  with  bushes,  reeds,  tamarisks, 
ssttows,  oleander!*,  iVc,  wlridlform  an  a^lum  for  vari- 
oos  wild  animals,  who  here  concealed  themselves  till  the 
•«-elliner  of  the  river  drove  them  from  their  coverts. 
To  this  Jt-remiah  alludes  (49,  I'J),     Proviou«ly  to  the 
dcsHrectitfo  of  the  four  cities  of  the  plain,  it  is  probable 
ihM  tho  Jbnlaa  iowod  to  tbo  Red  8m,  tliMrogli  th« 
TiK.'v  of  Ghor  .  r  A-ibia  — Tho  tlviiiology  of  its 
nmeav  bma  l>««f>  variously  sMigned.    U      liiought  by 
•MM  to  come  from  the  Hebrew  jarden,  a  descent, 
from  its  lopid  deeeont  thnqgik  that  coontiy.  Another 
cUL<ts  of  etymologitta  doJoca  ita  nanw  from  tbo  He- 
;>-p.v  9.n<\  !>•.  riac,  importing  the  caldron  of  jiidirmrjit. 
Others  make  it  come  from  7or,  a  ^rii^,  and  Dan,  a 
«mbH  town  near  itaaoonso;  and  a  third  chaa  deduce 
It  from  Jar  and  Dan,  two  rivulets.    It  mfwt  prnbably 
'ierve*  its  name  from  iar-ZJan,  "the  uver  of  Dan," 
mu  which  city  it  takes  its  rise.    The  Arabs  call  it 
Jkrim  or  Harden,  the  Persians  il«r«faili,  and  tho  Anf 
Mao  geo^pher  Edri»i,  ^oecAar,  or  tvselling.  (Man*- 
Jkni's  Sr^ipluie  Gaztltfrr,  p  2.'il  ) 

Joaxa Nines  or  (as  he  is  calied  in  the  Anaieeta  of 
JoBDaNKs,  a  Goth  by  bifA,  aoCTOtary  to 
one  i*f  t'l*"  kinps  of  the  .Mans,  and,  as  some  believe,  af- 
ter^ud  Hi-ih&j*  of  Ilavenna.  In  the  year  552  of  our 
era  wrate  a  history  uf  the  Goths  {Re  Rebus  Ge- 
iku}.  TlMioMesriy  an  ^Kidginent  of  the  biaioiyof 
Gaoatodom.  aai  is  wriMen  wMwot  judgment  and 
with  r'^t  p*rti»Iifv.  He  composed  aUo  a  work  enti- 
tWd  ih  rtgnwnm  ci  ttmporum  succtastone,  or  a  Ho- 
Moaa  bwlory  from  Romulus  to  Augustus.  It  is  only 
a  covT  ^  ^  hjstorv  of  Floms.  fmt  with  such  altera- 
tions and  additions,  however,  a.«<  \o  enable  us  souie- 
cimra  to  corrset  by  means  of  it  the  te.xt  of  the  Roman 
MMorian.  Hut.  LU.  Im„  vol.  3,  p.  177.) 

fmm,  M  Uaii  m  the  ,£gcan  Sea,  to  the  mntb  of 
Heon.  Here,  ar'-()r(!in^  to  some  accounte.  Homer 
«»na  iniefred.  {Sirah.,  AM  —Hin  ,  4,  12)  It  was 
also  aotd.  that  the  paet^  mother  wa^  a  native  of  Ihia 
Unnd  fSteph  B»r  .  .t.  v  '\nf  )  The  modern  name 
fffo.  lo"  which  ftoiideltnonli  assigns  a  lotallv  false 
<irivat>on  since  %  merelv  conw^s  from  a  Komaic  cor- 
^  ,lfon^«<ni.,  In».  Ankipd.^  p.  M,  td.  De 

JosBi-Mc*.  Fi.ivitin,  a  celebtTited  Jew,  son  of  Ma- 
a  pnest.  born  in  Jerusalem.    The  date  of  his 


seoea  For  though  he  had  led  for  some  time  a  hardy, 
diligent,  and  studious  life,  he  did  not  consider  himself 
vet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  character  of  each 
sect  to  decide  which  be  should  follow.  Having  heard 
that  a  eoitain  Baoano  named  Bnnoa  wao  loading  in  tho 
desert  the  Ufe  of  a  hermit,  making  his  raiment  from 
the  treaa  and  his  food  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
practiaing  cold  obhitions  at  all  seasons,  and,  in  short, 
using  every  means  of  movtlfication  to  inrrmse  his 
sanctity,  Josophus,  ambitiom  ef  emnlaiin^  the  fame 
of  such  an  example  of  i  i  lv  ■^cclusion.  jomed  him  in 
his  cell.  But  three  years  of  this  ascetic  life  tamed 
his  zealous  amMlion;  be  grew  wesry  of  the  deaert, 
abandoned  his  j:p"eat  example  of  painful  devotion,  and 
returned  to  the  city  at  the  age  of  uioeteeii.  There 
ho  joined  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  In  his  twentjr* 
sixth  year  be  nndertook  a  vojrage  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  mane  intemet  in  Afour  of  certain  prieets,  twho  had 
been  sent  tboiO  to  answt-r  «ome  unimftortant  chai<^e 
by  Felix.  On  hia  voyage  he  waa  abqiwrecked  and  in 
great  danger.  Hfa  amp  fonndeied  in  tho  Adriatic,  aht 
hundred  of  the  erew  and  |>a««en«yers  were  c;i$t  into 
the  sea,  eighty  contrived  lo  swim,  and  were  taken  up 
by  a  ship  from  Cyrene.  They  arrived  at  Puteoli,  the 
oaoal  landing-place,  and  Joaephoa,  making  acquaint* 
anoe  with  one  Alttvnie,  an  aetor,  a  Jew  Imrtn,  and 
from  his  profession  in  high  credit  with  the  Empress 
Popptea,  he  obtained  the  release  of  the  pnsoners,  as 
well  as  valuable  presents  from  Popptea,  and  returned 
homo.  During  all  thia  time  he  bad  studied  diligently 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek  language,  which 
few  of  his  countrvnu'ti  co^ild  write,  still  fewer  speak 
With  a  correct  pronunciation.  On  hia  return  home  he 
found  the  Jewa  on  the  point  of  revolting  againat  the 
power  of  Rome.  After  vainly  endravourinf'  to  oppose 
this  rash  determination,  he  at  last  jomcd  ilieir  cause, 
and  held  various  commands  in  the  Jewish  army.  At 
Jotapata,  in  Galilee,  he  signalized  hia  military  abilitiea 
in  supporting  a  siege  of  forty-seven  davs  againat  Veo» 
pa^ian  and  Titus,  in  a  small  town  of  Judeu  During 
the  siege  and  capture,  40,000  men  foil  on  the  side  of 
the  Jews ;  none  were  apared  Imt  women  and  children ; 
and  the  numher  of  captives  amounted  only  to  1200, 
so  faithfully  had  the  l<.oman  soldiery  executed  their 
ordera  of  dettroctton.  Josephus  saved  his  life  by  fly. 
ing  into  a  cava,  wliore  forty  of  hia  countnmen  bad 
«1«o  talten  rHii^.    He  diatoaded  them  (nnn  cora> 

mittin:;  sniriije,  nnd,  wlien  thev  had  all  drawn  lots  to 
kill  one  another,  Josephus,  with  one  other,  remained 
the  last,  and  surrendered  themaelvi.o  to  Vespasian- 
He  rained  the  conyirror'^  e«feem  by  foretelling  that 
he  would  I'cromc  one  day  the  master  of  the  Roman 
empire.  {Joseph.  Vit ,  ij  75. —  .^filmcv'.i  Hiifmy  of 
Jne*..vol.  9,  p.  25?,  ^ry^.)— Vosaiua  '^Htst.  Gr., 
2.  8)  tWnlts  that  Josephus,  who,  like  alt  the  real  of 
his  rmtion,  expertrii  m  ihi.s  ]■  n1  the  rnmirig'  of  the 
Messiah,  applied  to  Vespasian  the  prophecies  which 
annoaneed  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  He  rematlce 
that  .Trt«ephns  might  have  been  the  more  sincere  in  s« 
doing,  as  Jerusalem  was  not  besieged.  His  prophecy 
having  been  accomplished  two  years  afterward,  he 
obtained  hia  freedom  and  took  the  pnenomen  of  Fla- 
vins, totndieatethat  bo  regarded  himaelf  ae  dio  fHcd- 
man  of  the  emperor     Josephus  was  present  during 


the  whole  siege  of  Jerusalem,  endeavouring  to  per 
ia  A.D.  87.    He  wis  s  man  of  illustrious  race,  |  saade  his  countrymen  to  capitulate.    Whether  be  se* 
^?5r  eT>dad  Iram  a  priaatlj  funilj,  tbo  tat  of  I  rionrij  conaiderad  leaMianeo  hnpoaaihlo,  or,  aa  ko 
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liretcAJs,  rtcognising  tbe  hand  of  Gcx]  and  tho  accom- 
plulunent  of  ibe  prophecies  in  the  rum  of  his  country, 
M  MlMmed  it  impious  as  well  as  vain ;  whether  be 
was  aclu.ileJ  bv  tli'j  hasor  motive  of  stlf-intcrcst,  or 
the  luorc  gciic/uua  dc»i:c  of  being  of  service  la  Lu 
tniserable  countryinea,  he  was  by  M  means  held  in 
the  same  estioMMon  bjr  the  KoBUn  army  as  hj  Titus. 
I'hKy  thought  a  tnitor  to  litt  coantry  might  be  ■  trai- 
tor to  ihcai ;  and  they  were  a[>t  lo  lav  all  their  losses 
H>  bis  charge,  as  if  Im  kept  up  secret  intelligence 
vith  the  besieged.  On  tbe  capture  of  tbe  city,  Titus 
Xfert'd  liiiii  any  boon  be  would  req»ie>i»  He  cliosc 
the  Siicrtd  books,  and  ihu  lives  of  his  broiber  and  fifty 
friends.  Ho  was  afterward  permitted  to  select  190 
of  bi*  friends  sod  teUtives  from  the  multitude  who 
were  shut  up  in  tbe  Temple  to  be  sold  for  etaves. 
The  estate  of  Joisephus  lying  wiihio  the  Roman  en- 
campment, Titus  assigned  him  other  lands  in  lieu  of 
*L  Vespssian  also  conferred  on  him  a  considerable 
property  inland.  Joscphws  lived  afierwaid  at  Knn.r, 
in  high  favour  with  Vc»pai>iiiii,  Tilus.  and  Duuuuan  ' 
The  latter  punished  certain  Jews  and  a  eunuch,  the 
tutor  of  bis  souj  who  bad  UMj  iccosed  bim ;  ez< 
emirted  hi*  estste  fiom  iribate,  eod  edfeneed  bin 
to  iiiijh  honour.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
lilmpress  Domitia.  Tbe  time  of  bis  d«idth  i:t  uncer- 
teiii;  be  was  certainly  uiive  at  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  probably  at  the  begioniog  of  the  second. 
After  bis  surrender  be  had  married  a  captive  in  Ccsa- 
rea,  but,  III  obedience,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  tiie  law 
wbicb  prohibited  aucb  maniagoa  to  a  man  of  pneatl/ 
•tne,  be  diacatded  her,  end  married  again  in  AleiU' 
drea.  Bv  hi  \'  Tandrcan  wife  Josephus  had  three 
sons;  oneuiii),,  iiyrcanus,  Uved  lo  maturity.  Dissiil- 
tsAed  With  thu  wifo's  conduct,  be  divorced  her  also, 
and  married  a  Uratan  woman,  from  a  Jewiab  family, 
of  the  first  rank  and  opatence  in  tbe  island,  and  of 
stlinirable  virtue. — At  Koim  JoM  |»!iiia  first  wrote  the 
Histoty  oj  the  Jewtah  VV'ur  ( loidfuai)  Itrropia  nepi 
iXuoeuf),  in  the  Syro  Chaldaic  tongue,  lor  the  use 
of  hts  own  y-onntrynien  in  the  Ea?t,  p.irtit  ularly  liiose 
beyuud  the  Kuulirdtes.  ilu  aticsiwaid  Iruiiitldled  tbe 
work  into  Greelt,  for  the  benefit  of  tho  Western  Jews 
and  tbe  Komans.  Both  KingAgrippa  and  Titus  bore 
testimony  to  iu  aceoraey.   The  latter  ordered  it  to 

ht  [jlaced  in  the  ])ubl;c  hhrnrv,  and  siuned  il  with  his 
own  liiintis  as  an  auilienlic  memorial  ul  lae  Uiuui. 
This  work  was  iransUtcd  into  Latin  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tunr  by  Ilufinus  of  Aquileia,  ur  rather  by  Cassiodorus. 
(Muratori,  Antiq.  Ilal.,  vol.  3,  p.  920  )  Many  years 
afterward,  about  A  D  IK).  .lu.^efihus  published  his  great 
work  on  the  Antmmtim  of  the  Jew  ('iovda««9  'Ap- 
xaioAoyia)^  in  twenty  books.  It  farms  a  history  of  tbe 
chosen  people  from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  tlie 
Emperor  Nero.  Josephus  did  tiut  write  this  work  fur 
the  use  of  his  counttymen,  nor  oven  for  the  Hellenistic 
Jewa :  bis  object  was  to  make  bis  nation  better  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  remove  the  con- 
t*'in{il  in  whieli  il  was  accu-ttunud  to  be  held.  The 
boolu  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  and,  whore  these  failed, 
tiaditietu  end  other  historieel  monuments,  were  tbe 
eouiees  whence  he  drew  the  materials  for  his  woric ; 
but,  in  making  uae  of  these,  he  allowed  hiioaelf  an 
unpardonable  license,  in  removing  from  bia  naimtiTe 
all  that  tbe  religion  of  the  Jews  regarded  as  most 
worthy  of  veneration,  in  order  not  lo  shock  tbe  preju- 
dice* of  the  nations  lo  whom  he  wro;p.  He  not  only 
treats  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  if  ihey  were 
mere  boman  compositioDS,  in  explaining,  enlarging, 
and  commPTiting  upon  ihem,  and  thu.s  destroying'  i!ie 
aativc  and  nublc  i»unplicity  and  p^tlhas  which  renders 
tbe  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume  so  full  of  attraction  ; 
but  be  allows  biraself  tbe^  liberty  of  often  adding  to 
fbe  recital  of  an  event  chcomstancea  which  change 
its  tiitiro  nature  In  every  part  of  tbe  work  in  ques- 
tion, he  represents  his  countrymen  in  a  point  of  view 


caU-uIatcd  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the  naalers  e* 
tbe  world.  Notwithstanding  all  t^a,  however,  the 
Antiquitiee  of  Joeepbns  ere  extremely  interestinf,  as 

afTordinp  us  a  faithful  pirV,;rf>  of  .'r-Aisb  n  ?.niiifs  in 
the  time  of  the  hi»toria{),  anu  as  tnung  up  s  t&id  ir 
ancient  history  of  four  centuries  between  the  Imt 
books  of  Ibe  Ohi  Tesiameai  and  tboaa  «f  tbe  New. 
With  a  view  similar  (e  that  wbkb  dteiaied  tbe  motk 
just  mentioned,  JoM_^j|j  is  wrote  an  answer  to  Apvoo, 
a  celebrated  graminarun  of  Egypt  (vtd.  Apion,  Na.  ILX 
who  had  given  curreney  to  many  of  tbe  ancient  ficiiow 
of  Egyptian  tradition  concerning  the  Jews.  Ht  like- 
wise published  his  own  Ufe,  in  an^swcr  to  the  siatemeDti 
of  his  old  anUgoniat,  Juatos  of  Tiberias,  who  had  sett 
forth  a  history  of  the  war,  written  in  Greek  with  cm 
aiderabte  elegance.  At  what  tfne  he  died  ts  meeib 
tam  ;  hi.itory  lo.Hea  s.ui'ii  <■(  'i;rji  :ii  his  h^tv-^irlh  or 
iifty-sevcDlh year.  A  work  entitled  Eif  Ma««a(<u«S| 
Aoyof,  i||  ircp«  »rroKpdropof  }joytafiov,  has  been  eae* 
neously  ascribed  to  JosephtT!  fn  somr-  rHTT'i*  of 
the  Scrmtures  it  appears  under  ihe  appciiaiion  of  tbe 
Fourth  Book  of  Maccabcea.  A  fragment  also,  on  ths 
CoacM  oJ  the  Unnmt  intfi  to9  mvrec)^  jmasned 
by  John  PbOopoma,  e  Cbrtsltaii  writer  of  die  ssvcMb 

century,  has  been  ineorrecliy  attributed  lo  Jo.-c[>hus 
— Before  leaviug  biography  of  litis  writer,  we  most 
say  a  few  words  relative  to  a  famous  passage  in  the 
Jewiab  A  otk)  uHiea  coocenuog  our  ila viour.  1 1  occuis 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  ei^tccnih  book  (Jos.,  Op., 
td.  Hur  ,  vol  1,  |».  161).  and  i.»  as  follows;  "AlUus 
time  there  exists  Jeaua,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  sllewsit 
ne  to  call  bim  a  man ;  for  he  perCnrmedwoodwM 

works,  and  instructed  those  who  receive  the  truth  with 
jOy.  Hu  thus  drew  lu  buu  mauy  Jews  and  imhy  d 
the  Greeks.  He  was  the  Christ.  Pilate  havmg  poih 
ished  him  with  cmeifixion  on  tbe  accusation  of  m 
loading  men,  those  who  bad  loved  him  before  ad 

remained  faithful  lo  him.  For  on  the  third  day  he 
appeared  miio  them,  living  diiew,  junt  as  tbe  prophets 
of  God  had  announced,  who  had  predicted  of  bin  tm 
thousand  other  miraculous  things  Tlie  nalion  d 
Chrislians,  named  after  tiiui,  cuuunues  eviu  to  tot 
present  day."  This  passage,  placed  in  the  middle  si 
a  work  written  by  a  zealoas  jew,  baa  all  lbs  ffftn- 
ance  of  a  msrgmal  gloas  which  bee  found  its  wvf  isls 
ihe  teit  :  it  is  loo  lon^  and  too  aJwrt  lo  liave  furuitd 
a  part  of  tiie  original  ten.  It  i»  loo  \mg  tc^  rave 
come  from  tho  pen  of  an  infidel,  and  it  is  too  »bori  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Christian.  St.  Jubits,  TertDl- 
lian,  and  St.  Cbrv^oslom  have  madu  no  ujie  of  it  in 
their  dit'putc.H  with  the  Jews  ;  and  neither  Origen  nor 
Pbotiua  make  any  mentwo  of  it.  Enasbtas,  who 
lived  before  some  of  tbe  wrilete  just  named,  n  dN 
first  who  adduces  it.  These  circuta."*tances  have  suf- 
ficed lo  aitacb  suspicion  lo  ti  tii  tbe  eyes  of  Mme 
critics,  and  especially  of  Richard  Simon  (under  tbe 
name  of  Stiinjorr,  in  the  BMiotheqyte  ou  Ktatai  de 
diverges  piiuM  cnn^ues,  AmsL,  1708,  yvo,  vol.  2, 
ch.  S)  and  the  historian  Gibbon.  On  tbe  other  haul, 
Henri  do  Vatoia  {ad  Emub.,  p.  16,  20),  Huet,  b«abif 
OT  Aviancbee  (Demolutr.  Bvang.,  p.  27),  Isaac  ?«■ 
sius  (Dt  LXX.  Inierpr.,  p.  161),  and  others,  haved(K 
fended  its  authenticity.  Lambecius  (BtbUoik  fh^ 
dob.,  vol.  8,  p.  R),  who  advocates  the  same  sida^  las 
pretended  that  the  words  of  Josephus  ought  tobecon* 
eidcrcd  as  cApresKing  contempt  for  our  5ar<oor,  al- 
though, in  order  not  to  offend  either  party,  ino  nisto> 
rian  has  concealed  bis  real  meaning  in  oqnivocai  tetms. 
However  psrsdoxkal  tide  last  ofiibjon  may  ssem,  it 
has  assumed  an  oir  of  considerable  probability,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  slight  correciion  in  the  teat  and  punc- 
tuation which  has  been  proposed  by  Knittel,  a  GennSD 
scholar.  {Ncut  kritilun  ii'ur  das  ueilberukmit  Ztaf' 
nui  den  alien  Juden  FLivim  Jofeplius  von  Jes*  Cknt 
In,  lirauttxrhtr  ,  17^9,  Ito.)    A  celebrated  rroiesian* 

(bvtoe,  Godfrey  Less,  after  bavuig  carefiiily  and  ol* 
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examined  both  side*  of  the  question,  has  pro- 
MM«  to  bo  •uppoMtiiious,  wd  tdds, 
llMt  Uw  tUmea  mw  hioioma  respecting  our  Sivimir 

mnd  rhe  auriclt.-*  which  ho  wrought,  affords  a  far  more 
•4i»qoc(it  UKtuiaituy  tn  I'avour  of  the  truth  of  our  Re* 
duemer'*  auMioa  thsn  the  most  Uboand  itatement 
could  h.i\e  yiL-)dc<l.  ca|>ecUlly  when  we  consider  that 
the  uthiroi  Ju^ephu^.  one  of  the  priests  of  Jerusalem, 
•mU  uoc  hive  known  our  Sariour,  atid  siuce  Jo- 
mfk/u  htnMHiif  hved  in  tbe  midei  of  th«  apostles. 
Hm  lh«  httar  bMii  Mt,  would  hmv  rafnted  the 
iriiole  history  of  our  Saviour':*  mission  and  works. 
Bia  silence  is  conclusive  in  tbetr  favour.  I'he  efforts 
•f  dctaticaJ  writers,  thenfan»lo  invalidate  the  authen- 
ticity of  thss  retnarkable  passage,  have  literally  recoiled 
upon  th€»ais«ive».  aiid  Chrutianily  has  achieved  a  iri- 
uiBph  with  the  very  arms  of  infidelity.  (Dtspuialio 

€fl$ka>um,  Katerim  BecUt.  Yd.  prmap. 
mint^imen/a,  Btroi,  1820,  8vo,  and  Pauius,  in  the 
ikiddit.  Jahr6.,  IHW,  p.  733,  as  also  Bokmcrt,  Ueber 
ia  FUv  Josffh.  2««fmM  AM  Ckristo,  Leipz.,  1823. 
twm.y—Tbm  beat  editions  of  the  works  of  Josephus  are 
HadMn's,  S  vole  fol,  Oxon.,  1720,  and  Havercamp's. 
2  vols,  foi  ,  Amst ,  17*6.  A  new  edit;on,  however,  is 
MMich  wantMi.  Obenhur  commenced  one,  of  which 
Aim  volumes  appeared,  embracing  the  text  of  Haver- 
camp  with  tbe  Latin  version,  In  ihe  8vo  form.  The 
editor  bad  promised  a  couiumalury,  in  which  was  to  be 
coniaifii  d  liic  resuh  of  bis  own  researches,  and  of  those 
of  otbecs  mado  at  bia  raqtieat  ia  tiio  ivioeipal  libnnM 
of  EiMupu.  Hm  odiiign  wn  to  bo  leeoBipaoied  abo 
by  a  Lexicon  of  Josepbus,  in  which  the  language  of 
wnfcer  would  be  compared  with  thai  of  Fhilo,  of 
the  AlexaadnoB  school,  and  of  iho  wnten  of  tbe 
htm  ToeioBMtU.  Uis  dealb  |inv«lltod  the  comple- 
tii^  of  hta  design,  and  the  edition  atiil  remains  imper- 
fect, in  lH'25-1827,  a  12ii)0  idiiioii.  in  6  vols.,  ap- 
peared itom  the  Leipsic  press,  under  (be  editorial  care 
of  Rk^trr.  like  text,  however,  ie  merely  a  reprint  of 
that  of  Hvi<i>o:)  and  Havercain])  {Hoffmann,  Ljcx. 
Bt^tagr.,  voi.  *.  p.  «>:>S.  —  i>chuii,  Gcsck.  dcr  Grieck. 
lor^voL  2.  p.  383,<efj.) 

Joff tiMio.  FLAVioa  UiJtDMoa,  bom  AJ).  331,  wm 
Ao  eoo  of  Vofoniinoo,  of  an  illostriooa  family  of  Mcb- 

sia,  hid  fiil»d  im(jortaiil  ofTices  uiider  Conslciii- 

uum.  iwviaoua  served  iii  ihu  anuy  of  Julian,  lu  his 
onhtdcy  OOpoJifioo  against  the  Persians;  and  when 
that  emr*:or  was  killed,  A. I).  303,  'l-.r-  snlrlirr?  j  ro- 
chjM^ti  inrn  t,\.it  successor.  Hu  firsi  id&k  was  to  save 
the  army,  which  was  sunounded  by  tbe  Persians,  and 
m  ^oot  iwiyoM  lor  pvof iiiom.  After  repeUiqg  xe<- 
pooiadl  altaBlu  of  the  ooonqr,  Iw  willingly  liatene<l  to 
proposals  fur  place,  which  were,  thai  the  Rumans 
•beold  give  upi&e  conquests  of  former  euipttruis  west- 
ward M  tho  Tigris,  and  as  far  as  the  city  of  Nisibia, 
which  was  still  in  tiitir  hands,  but  was  included  in  the 
tcxntory  to  be  givea  up  to  Persia,  and  that,  moreover, 
tbcy  aboold  render  no  assistance  to  the  king  of  Arme- 
■aa,  tboa  at  war  with  iha  Pcrsuos.  Tbaao  conditions, 
.  IwiMoar  nflmiro  to  Roiaan  pride,  Jovian  waa  obliged 
to  submit  to,  hi*  5oIJirTs  v\tre  iii  the  iiliiiost  desli- 
tauon.  It  IS  a  remarkaula  instance  of  the  iiomau  uo- 
taoaa  of  political  hoiiesty,  that  Eutn^ua  reproaches 
Jovian,  not  so  much  with  baviii<(  given  up  tho  terrUory 
of  the  ompirs,  u  with  having  observed  so  huiuihatiiig 
a  treaty  alter  ut  come  out  of  bis  dangerous  posi- 
lioci,  ioatoad  (A  noawiag  the  war,  aa  tba  Roauna  i»d 
BOMlantTy  doM  oofimoor oeoutona.  Jovian  dolivared 

N:»ihisi  to  the  Pttsuii*.  the  inhabitant  w itlidrawiiijr 
lo  Amida,  whicii  U^cauie,  after  ihi!»,  the  chief  lloiiiati 
iMra  m  Uoaopoumia.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Jo- 
aiaa.  wbo  was  of  the  Christian  faith,  revoked  the  edicts 
*f  Jolian  afiaiuat  tbe  Christians.  Ha  ako  supported 
i>r.r»odox  or  Niceuc  creed  ayainal  the  .Ariaiis,  and 
ho  abraed  kia  liaToor  to  tbe  biabo^  wbo  bad  ffwif 


ously  BuiTered  from  the  Arians,  and  especially  to  Ataa 
naaUiaa  wbo  visited  bim  at  Aoiiocb.   Having  been 
Bckoowladged  ovtr  tho  whole  empire,  Jovian,  after 

ataying  some  months  at  Antioch,  »et  otT  during  tb" 
winter  to  Goostaniioople,  aod,  on  bis  way,  paid  fu- 
neral honours  to  Julian'e  Mimjno  at  Tarsus.  He  coii> 
tinued  his  journey  in  very  severe  cold,  of  which  sev- 
eral of  bis  attendants  died.  At  .\ncyra  he  assumed 
tbe  consular  dignity  ;  hiii,  a  few  days  after,  being  at  a 
place  called  Dadastana,  in  Galalia,  be  waa  fouud  dead 
in  hia  bed,  having  been  anffoootod,  aa  aome  say,  by 
tho  vapour  of  charcoal  burning  in  hi«  room  ;  accurding 
to  others,  by  the  ateam  of  the  plaster  with  which  it 
had  been  newly  laid ;  while  otbers.  again,  aoapeeled  him 
of  having  been  poisoned  or  killM  by  some  of  hia 
guards.  Ho  died  on  tbe  16tb  of  February,  A.D.  364, 
,  being  33  years  of  at?e,  after  a  rcii;ii  of  only  seven 
moatba.  The  army  proclaimed  Valootioiaoiu  aa  bia 
soeoeaaor.  {Amm.  MaretU^t  85,  S,  s»fq^L»  Bam, 
Hi':t.  da  Bus- Empire,  vol.  2,  p.  166,  ae^q.) 

JoviNU»,  born  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Gaul,  aa- 
sumed  tbe  imperial  title  under  tbe  weak  reign  of  Ho» 
norius,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  ar« 
my  of  Burgmidians,  Alemanni,  Alani,  dec,  took  pos- 
session of  part  of  Gaul,  A  D.  411.  .\laulphiis,  king 
of  the  Viaigotba,  oflarad  to  iom  Jovmus,  and  abara 
Oaiil  betwooB  Ihem ;  hot  tho  latter  bavins  declined  hit 
alliance,  Ataulphus  made  peace  with  Honorius,  a|» 
tacked  and  defeated  Jovinus,  and,  having  taken  him 
prisoner,  delivered  hita  to  Dardanus,  prefect  of  Gaul, 
who  bad  htm  put  to  ddath  Narbo  {NaTbonne),  kM. 
41S.  {Jsrnand.,  it  R^.  Gei.,  c.  32,  ttqi  —Olym 
puxl  -Idac.  fait.  Ckrm.^'-Ortg,  Tur..  9»  9.— TWmm., 
Honor,,  art.  AH.) 

IpiiicL.K8,  a  son  of  .Amphitryon  and  Alcmeiia,  bom 
at  the  same  birth  willi  Hercules.  Tbe  children  were 
hut  eight  months  old,  when  Juno  sent  two  huge  ser- 
pents into  the  ch;iMilHT  lo  ilevour  them.  I]>yilcle» 
alarmed  tbe  bouse  by  hia  cries,  but  Hercules  raised 
himself  ttp  00  bia  feet,  caught  the  two  monsters  by  tho 
throat,  and  strangh  ]  them.  (Pind.,  Ncm  ,  1,  19,  .teq. 
— Tkcoer.,  Jd^U.,  ~i  — Apdlod,  2,  4.)  Iphicles,  oq 
attaining  tonanhoi  v.  slam  in  bMtle  during  the 
oxpadiUOA  aniiiat  tbe  sona  of  Huiipoeooii,-who  had 
beat«)  to  d«Sh  fEonoa,  the  eon  of  Ljeymnioa.  (P«»* 
san  ,  3.  15,  4  ) 

IruicLua,  a  king  of  Phjlace  in  Phlbiotts,  wboaa 
name  ia  connected  w  iih  one  of  the  logonda  relative  to 
N!r!:!iiipu8.    {Yid.  Mclamptis  ) 

Ipmu  RATES,  an  Alheuiau  general,  of  low  origin,  but 
distingoisl^  abilities.  He  was  most  remarkable  for 
a  happjr  iimovatioa  opon  tbe  ancient  routine  of  Greek 
laetica,  which  he  mtrodneed  in  Iho  eoorae  of  that  gen* 
eral  war  v  1  i  !  w  i  nJed  B  C.  387,  by  the  peace  of 
Anulcidaa.  This,  hke  most  imDrovetnents  unon  the 
earlier  mode  of  warfare,  consisted  in  looking,  for  each 
individual  soldier,  rather  lo  the  means  of  oOonco  than 
protection.  Iphicralea  laid  aside  the  very  woightv 
panoply  which  the  regular  infantry, compo.-cil  of  Greek 
citizeoa,bad  alwaya  worn,  and  avbatitutcd  a  light  tar- 
get for  the  iBTge  boclcler,  and  a  qnilted  jacket  for  the 
coat  of  m  ill  if.  ?;m  same  time  he  doubled  thft  len^ 
of  tho  awurd,  usually  worn  thick  and  short,  and  in- 
creased in  the  aame,  or,  by  soma  acooonia.  in  a  greater 
proportion,  the  length  of  the  spear.  It  appears  that 
the  Uoopa  whom  he  thus  armed  and  disciplined,  (no! 
Athenian  citizens,  who  would  hardly  have  submitted 
to  the  neceeaaiy  diacipline,  but  mercenaries  following 
Ue  atandaid,  like  the  Free  Gonpaaions  of  tbe  middle 

ttgesl  atxo  carried  mis*^  Ic  javelins;  and  that  ihr  t  fa- 
vourite mode  of  attack  vvas  to  venture  wiihin  throw  of 
tlio  heavy  column,  the  weight  of  whose  charge  they 
could  not  have  resisted,  tnating  ia  their  ii^ividnal 
agility  to  baffle  pursuit.  When  once  the  cloee  order 
of  tho  column  was  broken,  ilf  individual  .soldier^  .vr  ra 
[  oveoBatcbed  by  the  longer  weapons  and  uneQcum- 
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^ticralM  «nd  bb  tn^tttMn  fprftMto),  t«  tiwy 

called,  gained  to  many  succcBscti,  thet  the  Pelo[>on- 
nmitn  io&dUj  dax«d  not  encounter  tbem,  except  the 
LmwUmbommm,  who  add,  in  Moff,  that  their  tlliea 

feeml  the  tarjretocrs  as  children  fear  hobgoblins. 
They  were  lh«iiis«lvc9,  hovvcvijr,  t&ughl  the  value  of 
ibis  ucw  force,  B.C.  392,  when  Iphicrates  waylaid  ami 
out  off  nearly  the  whole  of  a  LaeedamoatQ  betialioti. 
The  loM  in  men  was  of  no  greet  amount;  bnt  that 
heavy-armtxl  I^aceda-moiiians  should  he  defeated  bv 
light-armed  mercenaries  was  a  marvel  to  Greece,  and 
a  aomutt  Mow  to  the  national  repotation  and  vanity  of 
Sp-T':!  .Accordingly,  this  action  raised  the  credit  of 
iphicrates  e^treuicly  high.  He  commanded  afterward 
in  the  Hellespont,  B.C.  389 ;  in  Egypt,  at  4i«  nquest 
•f  tlw  Peiatana,  B.C.  S74 ;  lolieToid  Ooseyn.  in  978» 
■nd  aarted  with  fvputation  on  o4faer  leaa  important  oe> 
castons.  We  have  a  life  of  this  rommander  l>y  Cor- 
nelius Ncpos.  {Xen.,  Hi*/,  dr.,  4.  h,  13. — H.  ib.,  4, 
8,  34,  Btqq.—Id.  ib.,  6,  t,  A^  —Dkd.  Srr  ,  IS.  41  — 
fd.,  16,44.—/,/  .  W,n5  -  <'vrn.  AVp  .  Vu.  lj>hu:r  ) 
IPHioSNiA,  a  dayghtcr  0)  AgAueuuioii  and  Llylcni- 
nestra.  The  Grecian  flant  agafaiat  TWf  had  assc<in- 
Ued  at  Anlia ;  but  AgaoMmnon,  having  killed  a  deer 
m  the  ebasa,  boaaiad  that  ha  waa  anperior  in  skill  to 
Dian  i,  and  the  offende«i  poddcss  ^cnt  adverse  winds  to 
deuin  the  deec  According  to  auotbar  account,  the 
stag  Itself  had  bean  a  favonrite  one  of  Diana's.  Cal- 
chas  ti.erciir>on  announced,  that  the  wrath  of  the  god- 
des.s  Loiild  only  br  appeased  by  the  sacritke  of  Iphige- 
nia,  ilie  d.uii^hur  of  the  offender,  and  the  father, 
though  most  relucunt,  waa  compalted  to  ober.  The 
maiden  was  accordingly  obtained  from  her  mother  Cly- 
teiniK.Nlr.i,  nmlcr  the  pn  tencc  of  iM-iufi  wanted  for  a 
union  wiUi  Achillea  ;  and,  Inaving  reached  iho  Grecian 
cnmp,  was  on  the  |<oint  of  being  sarrlAced,  when  Di> 
ana,  moved  with  pit*,  snatched  har  atnaj,  leaving  a 
bind  in  her  place.  The  goddeaa  oarriad  her  to  Tkuris, 
where  she  became  a  {)nestt-*.s  in  her  temjilo.  It  wa* 
the  custom  at  Tauns  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  Di- 
ana ;  and  many  had  been  thua  immolated  under  the 
minifttratinri  of  Tphigetria,  when  OreMes  and  his  friend 
Pylades  chanced  lu  come  thither,  in  obedience  to  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  which  had  enjoined  upon  the  son  of 
Agmemnon  to  convey  to  Argoa  the  atatne  of  the 
Iwirie  Diana.    When  Oreataa  and  Pyiadea  wwa 

brought  as  1.1'  liin,  Ti  "ho  altar.  T[)higfcnia,  perceivintr 
them  to  be  (ireek'i,  ottered  to  spare  the  life  of  one  of 
Ihemr  provided  he  would  convey  a  latter  fat  her  to 
Greece.  This  occnsioncd  a  contest  between  them, 
which  should  sacrifice  himficlf  for  the  other,  and  it  wds 
ended  in  Pylades'  yielding  to  Orestes,  and  agreeing  to 
be  the  bearar  of  the  letter :  a  diaeoveiy  was  the  con- 
sequence; and  Iphigenia  aeeordingly  contrived  to  carry 
•ff  the  statue  of  Diana,  and  to  accompanv  her  brother 
and  Pylades  into  Greece. — The  story  of  Iphigenia  has 
been  made  by  Euripides  the  anbjact  of  two  playa,  in 
which,  of  course,  upveral  vsriationt  from  the  common 
legend  are  introduced.^ — ^The  name  and  story  of  Iphi- 
genia are  unnoticed  hy  Homer.  Iphigenia  is  {irobably 
a  mere  epithet  of  Biaoa.  She  ia  the  aame  with  the 
fXana^Orthia  of  Spattr,  at  whoaa  altera  the  boya  were 
scourged.  It  was  probablv  this  rite  that  caused  Iphi- 
genia to  be  ideotified  witii  the  Virgin,"  to  whom  hu- 
man virtima  wtn  offered  by  the  Tauri.  (Mend.,  4, 
103.)  The  story  of  Iphit:enia  would  seem  to  have 
been  then  invented  to  accoum  for  the  similarity.  Miil- 
ler  th)iii<i«  that  liemnos  was  the  original  mythic  Tau- 
ris,  wbeuca  the  name  was  transferrad  to  the  Eoxin*. 
{DmtMt,  vol.  1,  p.  807,  aeqq.)  The  Homerie  bum 
of  IphifTonia  is  Iphiinasea.  {Horn.,  II ,  9,  144^  My.*— 
Ueync,  ad  /oc  -  - Compare  Lucretiut,  1,  86.) 

IphItos,  I.  a  son  of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEchalia. 
(?sd.  Haicvlaa,  p.  598,  col.  8.)— II.  A  king  of  Elis. 
ef  Pkaiwiidaa,  in  Uie  tga  of  Lycoigua.    He  re- 
694 


the  Olympie  gjum  410  years  after  iha 

fnatitution,  or  E.G.  w4.  It  vf^»  not,  btftrmr, 
until  108  years  after  this  (B  C.  776)  that  the  cusioni 
was  introduced  of  inscnbing  in  the  gymnaswn  « 
Olympia  the  names  of  these  «^  had  heme  aff  4i 
prize  in  the  stadium.  The  first  whose  name  was  tlnn 
inscribed  was  Conrhus,  (h'Arl  dt  vlrifuT  Ics  Daltt, 
vol  8,  p.  167.— Pico!,  Tabl.  ChrotuA.,  vol.  1,  p.  381) 
Ipave,  a  ct^  of  Phiygia,  near  Synnada,  inthapkiai 
adjacent  to  which  was  fonght  the  great  battle  lietwesa 
.\ntigonns  and  his  son  Demetrius  on  the  one  s:dc. 
and  the  combined  forces  of  Cassander,  Lvsimachiit, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleneva,  on  the  other.  Wa  hnam 
detailed  account  of  this  decisive  cot^flict,  in  whicb 
Antigonus  lost  all  his  conquesu  and  his  life.  Tin 
reader  may  eeinauU  Plotarch  in  his  life  of  PndMi, 
Appian  in  his  history  of  Syria,  and  the  mBtiliiadiW' 
rativa  ttf  Dsodorus,  as  the  best  anAoritiaa  ta  he^ 
cured  I, title,  however,  is  lo  be  pained  from  ttfr 
reapectiog  the  position  of  Ipaus.  Hierocles  (p.  ^u) 
and  the  Acta  of  Onmeiie  afmd  evidenee  ef  iu  btTint 

been  the  see  of  ■  Christian  bishop  in  the  errsnth  mi 
ei^rhih  centuries. — "  The  site  of  Ip«uii,"  obatnt*  RtD- 
iieil.  "  IS  unknown.  It  is  said  to  have  been  near  Syn- 
nada,  and  there  are  certainly  the  remains  of  samai 
ancient  towns  and  eitiee  on  the  great  mad  Icadiag 
from  Svnnada  towards  the  Bosporus,  and  oneoftJwni 
withui  a  few  miles  of  Synnada,  lo  the  N.W. ;  bnt  k 
may  be  doubted  whather  Ipatis  h^  en  ^t  std«  of 
Synnjda  The  contending  anUM*  aHfoaoiwd  escti 
other  along  the  great  road  that  led  fiwn  S^aad  Oik' 
cia,  through  the  centre  of  .Asia  Minor,  towaids  Syniia- 
da :  hot  whether  tbey  met  to  the  north  or  south  of  thit 
city  ia  not  knwm.  A  town  named  SakH,  and  tUo 
Sdnikler  (probably  from  its  ancient  name  of  Seleocia), 
IS  situated  on  the  continuatioo  of  tiie  great  road,  tt 
sbont  25  miles  from  Synnada,  to  the  sotiihwud,  ui 
precisely  at  the  point  of  eepuration  of  the  road*  Icidiaf 
to  Epbeana  and  to  Bytantiom,  m  coming  from  Sjr*. 
If  Seleuriis  t'ounded  anv  ciiv  on  occasion  of  mc- 
tory,  one  might  suspect  that  the  field  of  tiaitie  mm 
near,  or  at,  Sakli.  from  the  above  circumstance  Ms 
point  wa.s  more  likely  for  the  opposing  army  from  tkt 
west  to  have  taken  post  at,  than  at  the  Acetinf  of 
these  roads,  by  whien  they  commanded  tlie  pi'^ie* 
through  a  plentiful  valley,  afant  «p  by  li^^  of  luib 
on  both  aides ;  the  line  of  eommniricaliaa  u  aallil 
modern  as  in  ancient  times."  (GMglVfAf  tf  W^MM 
Asm,  vol.  2,  p.  145,  seqq.)  nt^^M 
Ira,  I.  a  city  of  Messenia,  in  the  north,  tomnbdii 
confines  of  Elis,  and  near  the  river  Cypariiws. 
mouly  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  one  of  ti* 
cities  promised  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  ii  thf  Ut- 
ter woald  become  reconciled  to  him.  This  is  mwi- 
rect,  aa  Homer  names  the  place  to  which  AgMMOMa 
alludes  "Iprj.  a-  1  t  k  •  Elpa.  AgamemnoQ  pmmiwJ 
Achillea  seven  cities  of  Measenia,  of  which  iic  (not 
Iia)  waa  one,  and  the  fmet  deaeribes  all  seven  w  Wid« 
I  near  the  sea,  whereas:  fra  r*-a9  inland.  (H<M., 
'  l  .'iO.)  Tins  place  is  famous  iii  history  as  having  »np 
I  ported  a  siege  of  eleven  years  against  the  Uccdrmo-. 
niana.  i(a  ea|itoi«b  B-C.  671,  not  an  end  to  the 
t»nd  Meaaenianwar.  («»«»..  wa.—BUfk.  Bft..*-*- 

•Iprj  )    Wo  arc  informed  by  Sir  W.  Gell.  that  "tbafe 

are  some  ruins  near  a  village  called  K/Mttn,  m  th* 

left  bank  of  the  Neda,  which  some  think 

the  capital  of  Messenia.  in  the  time  of  Ariittmm*^  ' 

(Itin  ,  p  84  )— II.  Acuy  of  Messenia,  on 

shore  of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  ettppdaedlnbalhailM 

withAbia.   (Kid.Abia.)  ^  . 

fttw^ioa,  a  native  of  Orecoe,  diaeWeef  Nwi^ 
and  bishop  of  Lynr.s,  n  France.  The  time  of  to 
birth,  and  the  precise  place  of  his  nativity,  csnaotbs 
saUafiietorily  ascertained.  Dodwell  refers  his  birth  to 
the  reinr!  of  A  D  97.  and  ihinka  that  ha  M 

not  ouiiivc  the  year  190.    Grabe  d^ea  Ida  WlA 
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the  yeu  108.  Dapin  says  thai  be  wu  born  a  little 
b«foxe  the  yeer  140,  aod  died  a  vautjt  in  UOri.  Oatbe 
m«n>rdoin  of  Pbotinue,  hia  predcccwor  in  the  ea*  of 

Lyons,  Ifcueue,  who  had  been  a  distingn.  lit  J  mem- 
ber of  Um  dmnli  ia  that  quuter,  was  »ppouiU;d  bis 
■iioc— or  ia  iIm  dioeese,  A.D.  174,  and  presided  in 
that  capacity  at  two  councils  held  at  Lyons,  v.i  one  of 
wi.;£k  Guo&uc  heresy  was  cuudt:mued,  aod  in 
MMtber  ibo  Quartodccimani.  He  alao  went  to  Rome, 
MdduDated  there  {Niblklv  with  V«l«otinus»  Flonnii*. 
•nl  Bhatua,  agaioat  wmm  opnkm  h»  aftemwd 
.vroie  With  much  zeal  and  ability.  He  wrote  on  dif- 
ferent ftubjccts ;  but,  aa  wlial  rt-maina  ia  in  Latin, 
VOOM  waffomd  h«  eompoaed  in  that  language,  and 
not  ia  Greek.  Fragments  of  iii:*  works  in  Greek  are, 
however,  pmened,  whicb  |^»rovfe  that  iua  aiylc  was 
•tmpie,  though  ciMread  often  animated.  His  opiniona 
coBcanuBg  ^  •o«l  w*  curiotM.  Ho  nifferad  nuityr- 
dttB  •boat  SOS.  Fh)m  the  eilenee  of  Total- 
liao,  Euwbiua.  and  others,  coticerniiijf  the  manner  of 
bta  d<»th,  Catf^  Baaoago,  ar.d  Dodw<jU  \m\*i  inferred 
thai  he  4»i  not  die  by  martyrdom,  but  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  With  these  Lardner  coincides. 
The  bc«l  eduiou  ol  his  work*  is  that  of  Grabt,  Oxon., 
■  ■)'.  .  nO'i  LNMlwell  published  a  scries  of  six  essaya 
on  the  wntmgs  of  thi*  father  of  the  cburcfa,  which  h« 
fitmiMw  by  many  biatorieal  rdonmeee  end  reimiiM. 

Ike!.r*,  a  beautiful  counlry  in  Libya,  not  fiir  from 
Gyrene.  When  Battua,  m  obedience  to  the  oracle, 
WM  ■■Hiring  a  fltea  fcra  ■etlltmenl,  the  Libyans,  who 
were  hie  guides,  managed  so  as  to  lead  him  tIirou(rh  it 
by  nigbt.  Milton  calls  the  name  Irassa,  ior  wbicti  he 
ha^  tite  autbori-.y  of  Pindw.  <nmt, 
Uarmi^^  158,  tcaa.) 

Ibm,  I.  tb*  goMaeiof  tht  ivinbow.   Ho(n«r  gives 
oot  the  slightest  hint  of  who  htr  parents  were ;  He- 
ood,  bowsver,  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Thaumas 
(WMrfp-X  Vj  the  ocean-nymph  EVectra  (Brightness), 
■ttmipt  fanalan  livr  the  brilliant  and  wondcr-cxci- 
ibf  b©w  of  the  iUef .    (Tkeog.,  265  )   The  otticc  of 
Iri*  ill  the  Iliad  i«  to  act  us  the  messenger  of  the  king 
<|iieea  of  Olympus ;  a  duly  which  Murcury  per- 
in  tbe  Odyssey,  in  which  poem  than  fa  not  stiy 
intntion  made  of  Ins     There  is  little  mention,  also. 
of  UM!  goddess  in  the  sub»equoni  Greek  poets;  but, 
vhawFver  she  ia  spoken  of,  she  appetra  quite  diHimrt 
froM  the  eeiwtial  pbanomeoon  of  the  same  name.  In 
CenhindMi  (If.  im  Del.,  316,  »eq  )  and  the  Latm 
pee?*.  Iris  is  appropriated  to  the  service  of  J'.uio  ,  and 
or  these  last  she  is  mTanably  (and  wo  miy  even  aaj 
dmam^)  confModed  with  the  rainbow.  Aecovding 
to  '.he  Ivric  poet  .\1ca?u.',  who  is  followed  by  Nonnus, 
Ins  WA*  by  Zephyrus  the  mother  of  Love.  (Alaeus, 
^.J*lut.,  Amalor.,  20.— Nonnus,  ol,  1 10,  .'itq.)  Ho- 
mar  atvke  Im  "foM-inived"  {II,,  8,  d08.—Ib.,  9, 
I8S),  tne  oely  Hoe  in  the  poet  whidi  snket  against 
Vo9»'s  thcor>'.  that  none  of  Tlomer's  gods  were  wmged 


word  of  north,  from  Amases  to  the  Smus  Amiseaoe 
Plotemj  eilowe  K.  SQ*^  £.  end  64  miles  in  distance 
Dr.  Howell  eilowe  neMheuMiy-north  in  his  map; 

D'AhviHl-  iKjrtl;  exactly."  The  ■am e  wriier  lias  th» 
following  ingenious  conjecture  rospecting  the  ongm  of 
its  ancient  name.  "M.  D'Anville  says  that  ile  nem 
;s  Ji  li'-Ermak,  or  the  frrrtrt  River.  Toomeforl  tells 
us  inai  the  C'ar]iuii  liiver  (the  same  with  the  Lycos, 
the  larger  branch)  was  of  a  deep  red  eoiooi,  fpem  that 
oftheeoiL  Mejrit  not  be,thet,if  theiiTCrwier«dat 
■ooie  eeesone,  end  grem  (or  fimded  to  be  eo>  et  otb> 
ere.  this  may  have  DcraMoi.i d  name  of  Iri.*.  from 
the  Greek*  1"'  {Geography  t/  Wc»tem  Asia,  vol.  1, 
p.  356.) 

Ibur,  a  brptjnr  of  Ithaca,  rcmarknhlf-  for  Ijis  l.irrrt- 
slalurc  and  nm  cxcc&sive  gluttony,  ilis  original  name 
was  AmsBus,  but  be  received  that  of  Iras,  as  being  the 
meaaenger  of  the  eoitan  of  Ptoehipe.  ('ipeci  ifaru 
fl-o(9T9v,  irapd  vd  tlfW,  rd  MfW  tui  umyyiWh** 
Eustath.  ad  Od.,  18,  6.)  Irus  sttempted  to  obstruct 
ibo  entrance  of  Ulysa«a  into  the  palace,  under  the  mean 
diegniee  assamed  by  the  latter  on  his  return  home,  and 
in  presence  of  the  whole  cotirt  rhall^r^^'d  him  to  fight. 
Ulysses  immediately  brought  him  lo  uic  ground  with  a 
single  blow.    (Od.,  18,  I,  stqq.) 

Is,  a  city  ohont  eight  days'  faamgf  twam  Baby  km. 
eeeerding  to  Ibrodotos,  neer  wMeh  Howe  •  rirer  ol 
the  r^Hine  name,  which  empties  into  the  Euphrates. 
With  the  current  of  this  nver,  sdds  the  historian,  par- 
ticles of  bitumen  deeeended  teweids  Babylon,  lijr  meene 
iif  which  Its  walls  were  constructed  There  ore  some 
curious  lounlaiiis,  says  Rcnnell,  near  Ihl,  a  town  on 
tlie  Euphrates,  about  1S8  miles  above  Hillah,  reckon- 
ins  the  ditlenee  ehmg  the  benke  of  the  Euphrates. 
T&s  distance  snswcfa  to  e%ht  ordintfy  journeye  of  e 
caravan  of  10  miles  direct.  There  ran  bo  no  doubt 
that  this  Htt  is  the  Is  of  Herodotua,  which  should  have 
been  written  It.  {Renndlt  Ottgr^fitjf  «f  Htniolu, 
vol.  1,  p.  461,  ed.  1830.) 

IsADAS,  a  young  Sparun,  who,  when  Eptmtnondas 
and  the  Thebana  bad  attacked  Laced:>  mon,  and  ths 
ci^  wee  in  dutger  of  falbng  into  their  bands,  rushed 
fortt  from  hie  dwdBng  in  •  sUte  of  nodlty.  end  newly 
jij  I  M  ,1  V  Oil,  having  nothing  but  a  spear  in  one 
band  and  a  »word  in  the  other,  and  in  this  condiliot* 
contended  valiantly  against  the  foe.  The  Ephori  hoo- 
o'ired  htm  with  a  cbsplet  for  bia  gallaat  achiereinent, 
but,  at  tne  same  lime,  fined  him  1000  drachmae  for  ha«^ 
ing  dared  to  appear  without  his  armour.  {Pint.,  Vit. 
Ag€»,)  This  atory  is  inUoduced  by  BladjpU,  in  his 
paper  upon  **  The  mistore  of  vtntie  and  viee  in  the 
human  character."    {Spectator,  No.  564.) 

Umv»i  an  orator  of  Chalcia,  in  Eubosa,  who  came 
to  Athene,  and  hecenn  then  the  popil  of  Lysiaa,  and 
soon  after  the  roaster  of  DemosthencB.  {Clmtam,FaMta 
HclUnict,  2d  cd..  p.  1 17.)  Dionysioeof  HeKcamasMe 
could  not  ascertain  the  time  of  hi;*  birth  or  death.  So 


Isie  0pk)  is  usually  derived  from  tlpu,  ipu,  **to  $ay^ 
»n  ctvniol'j^n,'  v*hich  suits  the  ofRce  of  the  godJess, 
Slid  .nhic'ii  accords  with  the  view  taken  of  the  tuuibow 
in  Tie  Book  of  Genesis.    Hermann,  however,  renders 
irss  by  the  Uiin  teen  iSerlie,  from  dpu^  **to  imtCe," 
A*  rainbow  hihig  lormed  of  eeveo  united  or  Mended 
eoiours  ;  "'Ipt^.  Sertia,  qnod  ex  septem  ctdonbus  eon- 
strtm.  ett."    {Oputc.,  vol.  2,  p.  179. ^Keigktley't 
MftMffy,  p.  SQO )— II.  A  river  of  Pontne,  riaanf  on 
the  con^ne^  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing  into  the 
seft  southeast  of  Amisua.    It  receives  many  tributa- 
ries, and  nrir  the  end  of  its  course  passes  through  the 
.of  FhenaiiM.   The  Tuiks  call  it  the  Tokatlu, 
ita  month  ft  ie  tBOte  naoally  styled  Jekit-Er- 
or  the  Green  River.    "It  has  been  a  prevalent 
so  aoMog  geograpbers,  both  ancioot  and  modem," 
lenooll  {Geography  of  Wlutem  Jsm,  toI. 
1,  pi  S»9),  xiliaft  the  Im  made  a 


(Mytkoiof.  Bfu/e,  vol.  1,  Br.  12,  seqq.)   The  name  I  uaeh  ae  this,  however,  appears  certain,  that  the  vig- 

'  "        ^        ..  .  oor  of  We  UleatheloogBd  to  the  period  after  the  Pelo. 

ponnestan  war,  and  that  he  lived  to  sec  the  ttmc  of 
king  Philip.  His  style  bears  a  great  reseuiblauce  to 
that  of  Lysiaa.  He  ia  elegant  and  vigorous ;  but  Dio- 
nyaius  of  Halicamassus  does  not  find  in  him  the  eim> 
plicity  of  the  other.  He  understands  better  than  hf^ 
las  the  art  of  arranging  the  several  parts  of  a  discourse, 
but  be  is  Vtm  natural.  When  wo  read  the  exposition 
of  a  spceehofLyiSae,  nothing  appears  artificial  therett  ; 
on  the  contrary,  everything  is  studied  m  the  orations 
of  Isaeus.  One  wotild  believe  Ly.-ias,"  add*  Dionys- 
ius,  •*  though  he  were  stating  what  was  fal.se  ;  one 
cannot,  without  some  feeling  df  distrust,  assent  to  Isw- 
us,  even  when  he  speaks  the  troth."  Agani :  *•  I^raiat 
seems  to  aim  at  truth,  but  IsKUs  lo  follow  art  :  ibs 
one  strives  to  please,  the  other  to  produce  ed'ect." 
Dionysine  ftnher  mmlu,  thatf  in  hia  opinion,  with 
IfMMOiigiMlcd  dial  vigoor  and  energy  of  style  (drt 
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PtT^fi  which  his  pupil  Demosthenes  carrie*!  to  [  crfrc. 
IMD.  {Dum.  Half  de  Jtao  iwUcmm.—Op.,  cd  Kntkf, 
wl.  B,  p.  618,  Myf.)^>^  nr  u  the  extaot  8pecimen« 
of  Iscus  etuWe  us  to  form  an  opiniai,,  this  judgrncnl 
appears  to  be  just.  The  peispicuiiy  unci  artless  sim- 
plicity of  the  style  of  Lyaiaa  are  admirable ;  but,  on 
iwdiog  laain,  we  f««l  that  we  bvn  to  do  with  a  subtle 
iKvpatanl  md  «  elora  rauoncr,  whoee  arguments  are 
Btron^f  and  i>oiiilO(!,  Init  have  loo  much  the  appcannce 
of  titudied  ctiect,  and  for  that  reason  often  fail  to  con- 
vince.— The  author  of  the  life  of  lacus,  attnbutcti  to 
Plutarch,  nieiitiotis  siilv-four  orations  of  hi"!,  or' 
which  •%cre  allowed  lo  bo  genuine.  At  present  tncrc 
are  otiy  eleven  extant,  all  of  which  are  of  the  forensic 
dam,  and  »U  treat  of  matters  reUting  to  wtUe,  tnd  the 
•Bcceesion  to  the  property  of  teatetoit  or  penont  m- 
teatate,  or  to  disp  'es  orlguiatinrr  in  such  matters. 
These  oraiiona  ure  %aluablti  for  the  insifbt  they  give 
m  into  the  laws  of  Athene  ee  to  the  atsposiiion  of 
property  hv  will  and  in  case*  of  intestacy,  and  also  as 
lo  many  of  the  fom*  of  procecliirc. — The  best  edition 
of  the  text  of  Isbuk  i^  bv  Uekker,  forming  part  of  the 
OniortM  Attid  (18]t:)-lti3t3,  8to,  Beni.—OnU.  Ait., 
n>I.  9.)  The  meet  aiefol  edition,  however,  ia  that  of 
Schomcinn.  Grypkixir.,  IK31.  8vo.  Sir  W  Jones  has 
given  a  taiuable  tn«lt^lation  of  Is:eus.  It  appeared  in 
1779.  His  version,  ho^ovcr.  extends  only  lo  ten  of 
the  orations,  the  eleventh  havin;*  been  discovered  since 
(SekSU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2.  i>.  215.)— II.  A  native  of 
Assyria,  likewise  an  orator,  who  came  to  Rome  A.D. 
17.  He  ia  greatlj  commended  by  Ptiny  the  younger, 
who  observe*  that  he  always  spoke  extempore,  and 
that  his  language  was  marked  by  elegance,  unlaboured 
ease,  and  great  correctness    ( Plin. ,  Ep.,  S,  3. ) 

Iiine,  a  Hvcr  of  Umbrin  Its  ordmary  name  was 
theSapia.  (S/raft  ,  816.— /'/('/..  p  64  )  Its  modem 
appellation  is  the  Savio.  It  rose  not  far  from  Saisiua, 
and  fell  into  tho  Adnatic  to  the  noitbweet  of  the  Ru- 
bicon.  {Luean,  S,  406.) 

leAv  and  Ib!«a,  T.  now  the  Itire,  %  nwvt  of  Qwa\, 

where  Ftitiiiis  routed  the  Allobroges.  It  ro«ie  in  the 
Graian  Alps,  and  fell  into  the  Rhodanns  near  Valcntia, 
the  modem  Valmee.—U.  Another,  called  the  Oiae, 
which  falls  into  the  Seine  below  Piiri.^  The  Critic 
name  of  Briva  Isaras.  a  place  on  this  river,  has  been 
translated  into  I'onl-OtMr. 

laaORA  («  or  orum),  t^e  capital  of  laanria,  near  the 
eonfinee  of  Phrygie.  Stiebo  and  Scephanoa  of  Byzan- 
tium use  the  term  as  a  pliira!  one  (rd  'Innvpn)  ;  Am- 
mianna  MarceUinus,  however,  makes  it  of  the  iirst  de- 
clension (14, 8).   Il  was  a  ttrong  and  rich  place,  and 
its  inhabitants  appear  to  have  acquired  their  wealth,  in 
a  great  degree,  by  plundering  the  neighbouring  regions. 
The  citv  was  a'tucked  by  the  Macedonians  under  Pcr- 
diccas,  tho  inbabitanta  havmg  put  to  death  the  goveni* 
Off  eet  over  the  province  by  Atetadbr.  After  a  bnve 
resiytanre,  the  If«anrians  destroyed  themselves  and  ihcir 
city  by  fire.    The  conquerors  are  said  lo  have  obtain- 
ed much  gold  and  silver  from  the  ruins  of  the  place. 
{Diod.  Sic,  18, 22.)    During  the  contentions  between 
Alexander'a  successors,  the  neighbouring  mountain- 
eers rebuilt  the  cupitnl,  and  commenced  plundering 
anew  until  they  were  reduced  by  Servilius,  hence  sty- 
led Tsanrieae,  and  die  city  was  again  destroyed.  A 
new  Isaura  was  afterward  built  bv  .Amvntas,  kinL'  of 
Galatia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  city,  and  tiie  stones 
of  this  last  were  employed  in  its  eonstntetion.   {Slrab  , 
661.)   This  new  Isaura  appeam  to  have  existed  until 
the  tklfd  century,  when  Trebcllianus  made  it  his  res- 
idence, and  raised  licre  tiie  standard  of  revolt.    He  was 
■lain,  and  Isaura  waa  probably  again  destroyed,  since, 
aeowiding  to  Ammfanns,  its  remains  were  m  his  time 
scarcely  perceptible     (Amm   MartfU.,  I.  c.  —  Treh 
Pellto,  30  Tyrannic  c.  25.)    D'Anville  places  the  old 
capital  near  a  lake,  about  whose  eiialeBee,  however, 
\0  encienta  an  silent ;  the  modem  imno  bo 
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Bfi-Shehn.    New  Isaura  he  plaoee  on  another  tasa 

southeast  of  tl>e  former,  and  terms  it  Siihl^ltkri. 
Mannert  opposes  this  position  of  the  last,  sad  is  in  &• 

,  vonr  of  Sen- Sf rail,  a  small  villajri*  east-northeast  of 
Iconjum.  (Matuicrt,  Ant.  Gcogr.^  vol.  6,  part  2,  p 
188.) 

IsaurTi,  a  eoontiTof  Asia  Miaor,  north o<^ and  so- 
jacent  to,  Piaidia.   The  inhabitaBts  were  a  wild  face, 

remarkable  for  the  violence  and  rapine  which  thcv  ei- 
erctsed  against  their  neighbours.  P.  Servilius  derived 
from  hi*  fsduction  of  this  people  the  surname  of  bsB- 
ricus.  A  conformity  in  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
which  was  rough  and  mountainous,  caused  C-'i^ia 
Trachea,  in  a  subsnjuent  a^e,  to  have  i\ut  name  of 
Isauria  oKteoded  to  it»  and  it  is  thus  denosainated  in 
the  notleee  of  the  eastern  empire.  "  With  respeet  is 
I  Isauria,"  observes  Rennell.  "  Strabo  is  not  so  cxijllcit 
I  as  might  have  been  wished ;  but  the  subieci,  pcrbap, 
I  was  not  well  known  lo  Mm.  He  no  doubt  regards 
Isauria  a  province  or  n  part  of  Pisidia  at  large:  and 
mentions  lU  two  capilais,  tho  uld  and  tbe  new.  Bat 
then  he  speaks  of  the  expedition  of  Servilius,  which 
was  sent  to  one  vt  ihoee  cities,  as  a  transaction  coo- 
neeted  with  Ae  modem  or  muithne  Tsaoris ;  Aat  is. 
Cilicia  Trachea.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  of  Servilius  beii^  at  tbe  time  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia,  and  the  expedition  boillg  ptepswd 
and  sent  forth  from  Caycu'*.  in  that  country,  as  a  con- 
venient point  of  outset.  Bui  Straba  describes  Cilicia 
Trachea  under  its  proper  name,  and  fixes  its  boundary 
westward  at  (^oiacesiam*  on  the  eeacoast ;  and  litcie- 
fore  seems  to  have  had  no  ides  of  anv  other  Issvria 
than  that  which  hy  inland  The  Tsanria  of  Plrny  in- 
cludes both  tiie  urtgmal  province  of  that  name,  tyine 
north  of  Taurus,  and  also  Cilicia  Trachea,  which' had 
been  added  to  the  other ;  possibly  from  the  date  of 
ihc  aliovc-meiilioncd  expedition  of  Servilius.  Abont 
a  century  and  a  half  hao  elapsed  between  the  timr  o! 
Serrtlhis  and  Pliny ;  and  gieat  changea  had  probtblj 
taiten  phee  in  the  atrangement  of  bonndsriesof  coon- 
tries  so  lately  acquired.  Tn  Iritrr  times,  the  name  of 
Isauria  seems  to  have  become  appropriate  to  Cilicia 
Trachea.  Ammiunw  Marceltinus  wrote  at  so  m»rb 
later  a  period,  that  one  can  hardly  allow  his  descrip- 
tion to  apply  to  aneiint  geojrmphy.  He  describes 
Isauria  us  a  nmrtfimr  ro-.irjtrv  absolutelv  ;  nnd  per 
haps  the  original  Isauria  was  not  known  by  that  auae, 
but  merged  into  the  larger  province  of  Piaidia.**  (0« 
ograihy  rf  Western  A»i<i.  vn!  2,  p  73.  .i^gq  ) 

I»*ORlctf«,  a  surname  of  P.  Servilius,  from  hts  coh 
quests  over  the  Isaurians.    (Ovid,  Fast.,  I,  864.— 
Cic,  Aft.,  6,  tl.^Vid.  laanra  and  Isauria.) 

Ismoinn,  I.  a  native  of  Charax,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tigris,  who  published  in  the  reign  of  Calignia  a 
"  Description  of  Parthia."  {Jlap6taf  fr^fyvnaiiv.) 
It  no  loof^  exists ;  bot  ^  haw  a  work  Twnatning; 
which  appears  to  he  an  extrnct  from  it,  and  is  entitled 
STiifffiol  ThtpOtKoi,  "  I'arthtan  HaJltng  pfarc.*."  This 
work  gives  a  list  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which 
the  Parthian  empire  was  divided,  with  the  principil 
places  in  each  province,  and  the  distances  between 
each  town  The  list  w.ts  prob.iMy  l.^ken  from  ofliciil 
records,  such  as  appear,  from  the  list  of  provinces, 
&e.,  in  Herodotoe,  to  have  been  lcep«  hi  the  anciMt 
PersT.m  emnire.  Tlio  prodtir'ion  just  refcrrf\'  r-^  ';Jf 
been  prir.ic  !  in  the  second  volume  of  Iiudaon'»  '*  Gt- 
o^aphta  Tfteris  Srriptoreg  Orttei  AfritoreSi**  with  a 
dissertation  by  Dodwell.  There  is  also  a  memoir  on 
Isidorus  by  Sainte-Croix,  in  the  50th  volume  of  the 
Mtrn.  (Ir  I'Armi  ,!,s  T>i^'-r .  Ac  — fl.  A  na'.ive  of 
JEgB,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  some  of  whoso  prodoo- 
tione  are  preserved  in  the  Anthology  (Jaeohs.  An- 
tho!.  Or  ,  Tol  3,  p.  177;  vol.  10,  p  329  )— TIT  An 
epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of  Bolbiiine  in  Egypt. 
(Jaeobs,  Anihd.  Gr.,  vol.  10,  p  332  )— IV.  A  nativs 
of  Jii]otn%  a  Onek  aichitact  of  tbe  siztb 
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wtko,  ^elbcr,  wiih  Anthemias,  WM  employed  by 
JusUniaii,  rrr.prror  of  the  cast,  to  orcct  the  church  of 
8t.  Sopbu  ii  Con»tai}tinople.    Anthemiot  menly  laid 
the  fouudation  of  the  edifice,  and  wu  then  arrested  by 
the  baixl  of  death,  A  D.  634.    Isidofos  was  charged 
wiih  tae  completion  of  ihis  strucluro.    This  cliurcli  is 
a  t^an  building,  with  a  hemi^chcal  cupola  in  the 
eenen,  and  iu  sanmit  400  ftet  fiom  tiw  paTement 
btloiv.    Thu  edifice,  which  was  considered  the  most 
■tagaifkent  monument  of  the  age,  was  scarcely  tin- 
before  the  cupola  was  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
Makio.    But  J'jstiniaii  had  it  immediatdy  rebuilt. 
On  tile  Ukin,i  af  CoDStantbople  by  the  Turks,  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  was  appropriated  to  ihc  worship 
of  the  MoiuauDcdan  conquerora.— V.  A  New  Plato- 
nist,  a  aatnre  of  Gaaa,  who  suoeeoded  Hcffias  in  the 
chair  of  Aihrns,  in  the  fifth  centurv,  or,  rallicr,  at  (ho 
beginniug  of  ihn  sulk    Hu  was  a  zcnloiH  follower  of 
Prod  us,  but  deficient  in  talent  and  crtididon,  and, 
sODMqoMitly,  aoOD  mad*  way  for  Zenodottia  as  his 
•Mccaaor.    (SehStt,  HUt.  Lit.  Or.,  toI.  7,  p.  116.) 
—VI.  A  i>?»tivo  of  Pcliisium,  a  faitil  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  calendar,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Aa  diaeiples  of  Chrysoalom.    He  lived  in  the  fifth 
ccntriry.  prnfcsscd  the  monastic  life  from  his  voulh, 
siid  coinpo-^cJ  bomo  thousand  cptsltcs,  of  which  two 
thooaand  and  twelve  remain,  in  five  books,  and  are 
JtBMBd  valuable,  eapeciaU;  for  the  information  which 
ihsf  oontatn  in  idation  to  pointa  of  discipline  and  for 
practical  rules.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Schouus, 
Pans,  1638.  fol.    In  1738,  Ileumann  attacked  the  au- 
theuiicity  oi  a  part  of  these  epistles,  in  a  tract  ontitled 
*■  Kyitiol.z  IsiJori  Pf!usw!tt  iruixliniim  partem  ron- 
futti,"  -iLc. — VH.  AuiiUicr  saiiit  in  the  Ilouian  Gaih- 
elic  calendar,  and  a  distinguished  Spanish  prelate  to- 
vania  the  b«fpiuupff  of  the  aavenlb  contuij^  when  he 
a>cceeAed  his  bivtner  Laander  in  the  aee  of  SeTille. 
Hence  he  is  commonly  called  Isidoru.t  ^/.v/i.j.'<  «.vi.s-, 
"  Isidora  of  Sef ille."  Ho  was,  however,  a  native  of 
OaitkafV  Nova  (CSartAagfam),  of  which  hta  father 
ScTprtmus  was  gorcrnor.    He  presided  in  a  council 
btwi  la  laat  city,  A  D  C19  ;  and  at  the  fuurlh  national 
eoaacil,  A  D.  63^3,  in  which  numerous  regulations 
artre  hy  bu  iuAueuce  adopted,  in  order  to  reform  ec- 
chaiaatica]  diacipline  in  Spain.    He  wat  well  acquaint- 
ed wuh  fiftek  and  Hclircw,  and  was  considered  by 
thacottocU  of  Toledo  as  the  most  ieamcd  man  of  his 

3;a.   The  style  of  hia  waika,  however,  ia  not  very 
ear,  and  hts  j<id)!mcnt  appears  to  have  btcn  rcrv  dc- 
fectiTe.    He  died  A.D.  6;lt>. — Isidorus  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  works,  chiefly,  however,  compilations, 
ilia  niocipal  production  is  entitFed    Twaotpr  Booka 
Oripaa  and  Etymologies"  {Origimim  atvc  Bty- 
tmaUfr^rum  Lilri  \  \  ).    Death  prevented  hitn  from 
fitu^ing  this,  and  U  was  completed  by  his  fneiKl 
Br^ulo.  bishop  of  Saiagoaaa.    It  contains  far  more 
ih*n  tbt  title  would  seem  to  promisf.  and  is,  m  fact, 
a  species  of  encyclopedia,  or  a  summary  of  all  the 
su  'tncfs  r_:Hv.i:td  ai  that  period.    The  first  book  ia 
divided  into  forty-three  cbaptera,  of  which  the  firat 
lhiilf<e»ght  explain  tenna  connected  with  grammar. 
The  re  u.ii'jiag  Stc  have  refere  nce  lo  matters  connected 
with  luiiary.   The  stcond  book  is  devoted  principally 
to  rhetorical  subjects  ;  it  contains  also  an  introduction 
t9  piiiloaop)9,  and  a  system  of  Dialectics  after  Porphy- 
fj,  AnaCOtlc.  wai  Victorinus.    The  ihtrd  book  treats 
of  arithmetic,  music,  and  astronomy.    The  fourth 
book  ia  devoted  to  medicine.    The  fifth  book  con- 
laina  jnriapnidaBee  wd  ehwnology ;  together  with  a 

spec:r-s  of  htxtorica!  siiinrnary,  termmalm^  al  the  sixth 
jear  ot  tne  reign  of  lUraciius.  Iu  the  tixlh  book, 
the  MNlwr  OccB[Jaa  himself  with  the  Bible,  with  li- 
Wanes  and  manoacripts;  he  speaks  of  canons,  of 
i^^U,  and  councils ;  he  then  explains  the  paschal 
'    '  alcndar,  and  the  festivals  of  Itie  church. 

Tae  t^nik  tai  etgktk  booka  treat  of  God,  of  aafsli 


and  men,  of  faith,  of  heresies,  of  j>agan  philosophers 
of  sibyls,  of  ougicians,  and  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 
The  lUfilA  book  baa  for  ita  aobjcete  the  dtflbrent  lan- 
guages spoken  among  men,  names  of  communities, 
official  dignities,  relationships,  affinities,  memigcs. 
The  ld.<tt  ten  l>ooks  explain  and  define  a  large  r.umbei 
of  words,  the  origin  of  which  ia  not  generally  known. 
In  theae  etymologies  the  aathor  baa  no  doobt  commit* 
ted  a  number  of  errors,  neither  has  he  dis^playtd  inuct 
critical  acumen  in  many  of  his  remarks  ;  yei,  notwith- 
standing these  defects,  his  work  is  valuable  on  account 
of  the  extracts  from  lost  works  which  it  contains,  and 
because  it  serves  to  show  to  what  state  of  advance- 
ment each  of  the  .sciences  of  which  it  treat-*  had  at- 
tained among  the  ancienta.  laidorus  waa  also  the  aa- 
thor of  a  wwk  entitled  ■*  De  Different  tire  proprit- 
ta/c  rfri/»rum,"  in  three  books.  The  flr-ii  of  tiiese  is 
taken  from  Agroetius  and  other  ancient  grammarians  ; 
the  second  tfeata  "  de  differeniiis  gpiritiuU^:*'  The 
third,  more  complete  than  the  first,  is  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical order.  We  have  also  various  glossaries 
ascribed  to  Isidorus,  of  winch  lias  heen  tornn-d  a 
tiber  gloatarum.  A  aroall  gloaaaxy,  containing  gram- 
maticu  terma  in  Greek  and  Iialin,  waa  paUitbM  for 
the  first  lime  by  Heus'tif^t  r.  in  his  s(  cond  edition  of 
Mallius  Theodorus. — We  have  to  meul;on  also  a 
ChronkU  by  Isidorus,  froni  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Heracliua.  A.D.  615. 
It  is  derived  from  ancient  ehronielea,  and  eontaina 
likewise  some  new  details  respect in<:  lite  ]>eriod  in 
which  It  was  composed.  It  is  sometimes  cued  under 
tbe  following  titles :  "  Da  Ttmpof^u*  *'  Abbrrmt- 
tor  Tfmporum  ;  "  De  Srx  mundi  alaltbus  '*  Imago 
Mnndi."'  IsidoTUs  wrote  also  two  abridged  historier 
of  the  Germanic  tribes  that  settled  in  Sp«in  during  the 
fifth  centiuj ;  one  entitled  Dc  ktsiona^  me  Ckiw 
ieen  Gotiorum  ;**  and  the  other,  **  Ckrmietm  Arevc 

rcfrum  Visiisvthorum  "  The  rir^t  is  followed  by  an 
appendix  on  the  Vandals  and  Suevi.  Other  works  of 
Isidorus  are  as  follows :  "A  Treatise  on  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Writers  ,"  "  Sentences  -."  Commentaries  on  the 
Historical  Books  of  ilio  Old  Testament ;"  "  Scriptural 
Allegories;"  A  Book  of  Poems,  or  Prolegomena  lo 
the  Scriptnraa;"  "A  Treatiae  on  Ecclesiastical  Dia^ 
ciplinc,'*  in  which  he  mentiom  aeven  prayera  of  the 
sacrifice  still  to  he  found  in  the  Mosarabic  mass,  which 
is  the  ancient  Snanish  liturfry.  of  which  Imdonis  waa 
the  principal  aoUlor.  A  collection  of  canons,  attrilm- 
led  to  this  Isidonis,  were  by  a  later  priest  of  the  same 
name,  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  is  more  admired  by  later 
churchmen  for  learning  than  discrimination,  and  ia 
froanenthr  ranked  emong  muaical  writera,  moch  being 
mid  hj  htm  on  the  introdeetioti  of  mnaie  hito  tbe 
church,  in  hJs  divine  ofTIces.  The  best  edition  of  tbe 
works  of  Isidorus  is  that  of  Arcvali,  Romir.  1797- 
1803,  S  TOla.  fol.  The  best  edition  of  the  OriLnnra 
is  that  of  Otto,  forming  the  thini  volume  of  hinde- 
mann's  Corpus  Grammatiforum  Latinorum,  Lips., 
1833,  4to  {SchSll.  Hist  Lit  am.t  wl.  3,  p.  100, 
Moq.^Id.  tb.,  vol.  3,  p.  333.) 
Taia,  one  of  the  chief  deitiea  of  the  Egyptians,  anO 

thr'  sister  and  spon.'ie  of  O-^'.r'xi  She  was  said  to  have 
first  taoffht  men  the  art  of  cultivatmg  com,  and  waa 
regarded  aa  the  goddess  of  fecundity.  Hence  the 
cow  was  sacred  to  her.  The  annual  fe^tivn"  of  Isia  ia 
Egypt  lasted  eight  days,  during  whirh  f  al  porl- 
fication  took  place.  The  priests  of  ihe  jjoddt  e 
bound  to  obaerve  perpetual  cbaiMity  :  their  heads  were 
shaved,  and  they  went  barefoot.  Tina  deity  waaoften 
re^iresented  as  a  worn m  with  the  horns  of  a  row  She 
also  appears  with  the  lotas  on  her  head  and  the  »i»- 
trum  in  her  hand  :  and  in  some  instances  her  head  ia 
f  cen  covered  with  a  hood.  Heads  of  Isis  are  freqoenl 
ornaments  of  Egyptian  capitals  on  the  pillars  oi  the 
temples. — As  the  worship  <if  Isis  passed  ir  In  foi^  lTI 

Imda,  H  aaaomed  a  foreign  character  and  many  foreign 
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ftUtidui.js,  »■  we  see  from  the  GrceK  and  Roman  wii< 
lav*  SomMiBM  iIm  k  r^prMtoUd  Hke  Diana  of 
Eptieaus.  the  uaiversal  mother,  with  a  number  of 
breasts.  The  inyfitcrious  riles  of  Isis  were  probably 
in  iteir  origin  symbolical ;  on  ono  of  her  statues  was 
timjttKOf/ilio^  \*^  tm  aM  >M(')im)mmb  wOm*  aMl 


tw;  M  ajliftil  bm  JlitlMlb  tlJcui  off  mj  wdL^-r^Buf  «  1m  of  the  north  ww  represented  by  a  conic  hga^^ 
T  .        f-_.-j       T.^^v.  1  11    enveloped  in  a  net,  similar  to  the  cortiim  of  Apollo  i| 


Ja'lic  riles,  transplanted!  to  Italy,  bt;came  a  cloak 
(or  iicentiouiincss,  and  they  wore  repeatedly  fofbid^aa 
tt  Rome.  Tiberius  caused  the  iiiiages  of  Ism  to  fce 
thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  but  iho  worship  subaequcntly 
revived,  and  Juvenal  speaks  of  it  in  an  indignant  nirain. 
— The  Isiac  Table  in  the  Turin  Muaeum,  which  is 
8uppo!icd  to  rcprenet^UM  AjratCTMl  of;  laii^IlM  hmu 
judircd  by  ChariipolliaoMlM  ttefVS^  of  W tlttbiitiaMd 
artist,  little  acquainted  with  tlie  true  worship  of  the 
godd«M»,  and  probably  of  the  age  of  liaiiMttt*  {Conh 
*att  Platarcli'd  (realise  on  his  and  OlMttk  «t  Wft' 
tenb  ,  vol.  2,  p.  441. —  HeT-od  ,  2,  41,  scqg  —PaMtin., 
2,  13,  7  —1,1,  10.  33,  13  )— The  legend  of  Isis  and 
Osiris  may  be  found  lu  full  detail  in  Crcuzcr  (-Sym- 

ioUk,  vol.  1,  p.  S  >8,  sc'jrj.),  UQ.ctokpfttiug  Urn  ^Mkt 
•Bt  wpbtatioaa  given  by  Phitueh  «m  own  Mieioot 

writers,  it  will  appear  tlut  Osins  m  the  type  of  ihe  ac- 
tiv©,  gfcoerattng,  and  tjfncficenl  force  of  nature  and  the 
tlillMIItt;  Isia,  on  tlic  contrary,  u  the  passive  force, 
the  power  of  concpivin^f  and  bringing  forth  into  life  in 
the  sublunary  world.  ()*jris  wis  particuUriy  adored 
in  the  aun,  whose  rays  vivify  a:id  imparl  new  warnilh 
to  the  carii),  aod  wbob  on  ht»  AQoutl  ntuca  in  the 
spring,  ajipear*  tp  ciMto  MMW  all  ocffMite  bodliot.  He 
was  adored  ai.io  in  the  Xiln,  the  c;\use  of  Egyptian  fer- 
tility. Isis  wa.i  the  earth,  or  sublunary  nature  in  gcn- 
•nu  ;  or.  m  a  more  confined  sense,  the  soil  of  Egypt 
iDOodaicd  by  the  rvile,  the  prmciple  of  all  fecundity, 
th«  goddess  of  generation  and  proiJuclion.  United  to 
one  another,  Osiris  and  Isis  typify  the  umvorsal  Beiag, 
tiw  MUiof  oalura*  iIm  P«otbeus  of  the  Orpiiic  vcrsci* 
{SjpaMik,  far  Onigmamt^  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  806.)— In 
accordance  with  tiiis  gcnfrat  \iow  of  the  auhject  arc 
tb«i  r&umk*  of  lvui|{bt :  "  law  wan  tii6  aauM  with  tiio 
goddoM  of  genaraUen,  oseopt  that  by  the  htor  Eoyp^ 
Viana  the  penomfication  was  »till  more  gineraliz-cdTso 
a*  to  comprfhpnd  nniversul  niiturc  ;  whence  Apulcius 
invokes  her  by  tlic  nanus  of  Elciisiinan  Core?,  CelestNiI 
V«MUi»,  and  Froseipitia ;  and  abe  aaawers  hnn  bv  a 
general  expkdatioD  of  theae  title«.  *  T  am,'  says  she, 
'  Xatiire,  the  pAicnl  of  things,  the  sovereign  of  the  ele- 
ment*, the  prnjiary  proi^eny  of  inne,  iha  moat  ejiaittsd 
of  the  deilies,  tfae  fir^t  of  the  hcavcnljr  goda  and  god> 
daaaes,  ihe  qncen  of  the  shades,  the  uniform  counte- 
nance ;  who  dispose  with  my  rod  the  numerous  liglils 
of  heaven,  the  s-alubrious  breezes  of  the  Hca.  und  the 
moaroful  viiwu^  of  iba  dead ;  wboee  ainglo  daOj  the 
«Hm>1«  worid  Tonacatea  la  many  fomia,  with  vanous 
rites  and  many  ntniL-s.  The  P^gyptians,  skilled  in  an- 
cient lorn,  worship  me  witli  proj)er  ceremonies,  and 
call  mo  by  my  irnc  name,  Queen  I^is.'  "  [ApuL,  Met., 
1 1,  p.  'Zbl.)  This  universal  ciiaraclcr  of  the  podde^s' 
apptMfi,  however,  to  have  been  subscijucnt  to  liie 
Maci-<loiiKin  coiiipie^t,  when  a  ncv  iiiodific.ition  of  the 
ancieui  ijsteaia  of  leligioa  aod  pbileaopbj  took  place 
at  Alesandraat  and  spread  itaelr  gndaally  orer  the 

wond.  lilt.'  statue,'^  of  tliis  Ibis  are  of  a  composilion 
and  form  ({iiUo  duToioul  from  {^m  of  tho  aucieut 
£irv;>>i.>  I  ^'uddeaa;  and  all  that  we  have  seen  areof 
Gieell  or  Roman  acnlpturc.  Tlie  orif^in.-il  Es^'vplian 
fi^T«  of  Tii«  ifl  merely  the  animal  symbol  of  the  cow 
liuiiiini/.fii,  wuh  tiir  aJdiiion  uf  liic  .-crpent  diMC,  or 
Bome  oiiier  acceasorjf  f^mblem:  but  the  Cireoli  and 
Roman  figitrea  of  her  are  inltmtely  varied,  to  miz- 

nify  l>v  VAr.o'.jt  svMi'iKjis  tiic  Vdriuiis  ;illriln:les  of  inii- 
»f:rs;il  n.iuire.     In  this  cli^iraetcr  she  U  confounded 
wiLh  ilic  pcrMoificationa  of  Fortonu  and  Victory, 
wbieh  are,  in  mliiy,  no  other  than       ,     '  , 
>  i«d,  Ihowfoie,  ooflaaio»iill>'  deci^ca  witn  aii  toe 


aitobiil49;4{.  wiveisa]  power.  The  aDegorieal  ul«t 
of  th»r1lHPi»«ad:-Hbfortorfe»  of  lais  and  Ouiia  m  u 
exact  counterpart  of  those  of  Venna  and  Adonit  (ittiC 
9.  9.  6iayv6fiuv),  which  signify  the  alternata  eiefti|[ 
of  ibe  {{encraiive  and  deatructive  aliributei.  (fnstil 
rjf  imta  the  Symb.  LoMg.,  dec.,  ^  1 18, 119.)  TheDiw 


the  modakiD^  00%  CherKinesu^  «|*gapl|||  Neipotiali 
Italy,  and  tlie«ymi  kings ;  bi^Hpipf  havug  m 

Merj>ent  coiled  round  it  as  in  '  ■  fi:-%  or  aome  symbol 
or  figure  of  A])olio  placed  upua  »»  aa  m  the  leit,  ii  i» 
lerminalfd  by  a  human  head.  (Of.  Rxidhttk,  A\ku., 
tuL  ji^c.  tt  W^y  '  'Xto  joddess  u  unquesi-  ,  ' 
die  fale  wikMll  the  anBiai^'  um,\  i,  according  u>  i^,. 
lua,  worshipped  {Germ.,  c  9);  for  the  iniltal  irtieral 
the  first  name  appears  Co  be  an  latiato  aajirrfir  jdined 
to  It  ;  and  the  hgyplian  Mh  vfi^iMpbDally  npn. 
scnted  onveiopcd  m  a  net,  exactly  aa  the  ScandmafiaD 
goddess  was  at  Upsal.  (hia^  Table,  end  01,  ktU- 
t>ccX,  Ailanl.,  p.  209.)  Thi«  goddeaa  ii  delineated  oo 
ibo-aaoml  diuuia  of  tbo  Lia^Anders.  accompanied  bj 
«  duld.  flimilar  to  the  Hcmiif  of  the  Egyptian*,  wbow 
often  ap[)ear9  in  tho  laj>  of  Isis  on  the  rcligioui  moa 
umcnts  uf  that  people.  Tho  a noiB^lHj|||t8coviica  atal 
woiahipfied  a  aacree  group,  compoea|jl4|ln  old  noflj^ 
Willi  one  male  child  m  her  lap,  and  another  eiandtzu 
by  her,  which  prohabW  ■ffe^O»eitt»d  Isis  and  h«»  # 


« nioi; 


spring.     They  idol,  called  tbe 

gtHdca  boikr,  wfa>eb  aeoma  to  Iiavk  been  the  animal- 
ay  oibol  of  the  mne  per^onai^e  (Oi.  Rudbeti,  Ai' 
lant.,  p.  512,  sc<jq. — lb.,  p.  280. — Kntgil,  EajHtr^ 
into  the  S^mk  i^'xg-x  #  it(&)  I'^er  Mime  tpecubi 
lions  on  tfaioMBOoflMOr  JaManvki  niav  be  cod»d14|| 
.EsT'/pt.,  2,  29  — 7<f.  Opusc  .'l.  t.t  )  Iw 
received,  as  is  well  knovvn,  tbe  namei  of  *'liwl| 
"Miatreis,"  "  Moiliec,"  '»'Nub!e,'' dte.,  coair 
many  other  Egyptian  deities.  Her  favoLml« 
however,  is  " Mt/rionj/ma,"  or  "  She  that  ha»  tentliini- 
sand  names."  Crcuzcr  tinds  an  analogy  beiwaeelbe 
li^gTpuae  Oaina  and  lai«.  and  the  Hindki  hmoilim 
M  idf  ud  HUa  Uaihgy  displays  itself  not  odI^ 
tlieir  respective  altrihLiteti  and  oHices,  but  *I$Q  in  tbf 
mcooutg  of  ibex  uaiucs  ;  they  are  the  "  Ivord^iod 
"  I<«dy7'  IWO  Ikloa' of  almost  all  great  popular  dina- 
iies  ataaegtbe  pOffsn  nations  bolli  of  ancient  and  omm- 
ern  times  Tho  ditferont  forms  of  the  Egyplim  yen, 
and  the  successive  eflorls  made  to  corrtcl  tha  cake- 
dar,  could  not  fall  tO  .Mwi<W>  OOWidihble  T»u(iW 
in  the  legwid  of  Ittowd  OoMlii  iWihgfcd  itelf  b# 
founded  orininally  on  a  normal  period.  Iatii»w»j. 
perhaps  we  iaay  explain  the  double  dfath  of  Oufts, 
and  ngud  it  at'  typifying  tbne-'Mdi^ns  that  wti» 
the  ncccRsnry  result  of  the  vague  state  of  the  jmf 
The  principal  festivals  of  Egypt,  moreover,  eilibli«i^ 
like  those  of  most  other  nations,  after  the  i»tot»l 
epocUa  of  llw  year,  foood  at  oiMSO'ipi^popultfj^ 
ihol<Hiy  their  cotnniwrteiy  aadr  iitdr  Unctioe- 
most  solemn  one  of  these,  called  ibe  festit$l(ii>*^^ 
entations)  of  his,  or  ike  ditoppenrAKee  (death)  V 
O.Tjn.t,  cotnmcnced  on  dw>l)ka  of  the  month  Athjr, 
or  ibe  laitx  of  Novembecv  Mcoodk^^  Pluiaicb: 
was  a  fcstit-al  of  motmriog' and 
(t  Os  ,  c.  39.  G9.  p.  501.  549,  cd.  ITyr/cni.-On*- 
zert  Commgnt,  JitirwL,  pJlM^.teqq  )  TowinU  ibf 
winter  oolatiee  wae  faeblMilad  Hbb^^nding  cf  Oiir^ 
and  On  the  st  vcnlh  of  Tyl>i,  or  the  second  ofJatiWT* 
the  arntai  v  f  hut  /mm  Phccntaa.  A  fe*diJ»»ft(T, 
the  fesiivHl  of  Otint  fomd  (a  second  itme^  uniH^  »hi 
cries  of  gliidiicsa  oo  the  (mri  of  ail-fim^t  n>  'he  pe" 
joy  (.-xpcricncpd  by  Isis  herself.  iFhBiwRival  of^raia^ 
.ivirme  and  that  of  liio  hurtal  of  Otirit;  the  fcili»«l 
of  Uis  raiUJ^n«tttm%  at  the  pcnod  when  the  yoei^ 
blade  of  f^ha  begio  to  olto«r  out  of  th»  groood; 
the  pregnancy  of  Tsin,  the  birth  of  llarpocrttes,  to 
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a  gnat  fcnoi  embracing  the  one  half  of  the  year,  from 
the  autumaal  equinoiL  to  that  of  the  aprinff,  at  the 
cocninencement  of  which  latter  aeaaoo  waa  celebrated 
the  feast  of  the  purification  of  Isia.  A  little  before 
this  the  Egrptiaoa  aolemnixed,  at  the  new  moon  of 
Prjj:ner.o'-h  (March),  the  entrance  uf  Osina  into  the 
Motm,  which  pluMC  he  waa  believed  to  fecuiMhae, 
tbtt  it  oiiglit,  in  Ha  Mm,  fiMimdel*  dw  etitk.  (Ptmt., 
U  )  Finally,  on  the  30th  of  Fj.i;  Si  (24th  of  July), 
the  festival  of  the  Urtk  of  H&tum  tuok  place  (of  Horus 
the  rqmwMitative  of  Oaiiii,  the  eaoqncror  of  Tjrphon), 
m  the  accoDd  great  period,  extending  from  the  month 
Phumaihi  (27ih  of  March)  toTholh  (39tb  of  Auguat). 
when  the  jrar  recommenced.  {Creuzert  SffmMik, 
Date  3.  GmgniaiUf  rol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  801.) 

jMmXmm  (iHnam,  plur.),  a  moaniein  of  Thnee  mar 
the  mooth  of  the-  Hil  rus,  covered  •.■■ith  vineyarda. 
This  part  of  Thrace  was  fautooa  for  us  wuies.  Ulys- 
•aa,  io  the  Oijmtf,  ia  made  to  speak  in  commenda- 
tioa  of  some  wine  given  him  by  Maron,  the  priest  of 
Apollo.  Ismarua  was  aituated  m  the  territory  of  the 
Ckodcs,  whose  capital  was  also  c  i.N  1  hy  the  same 
aewa.  Uooaet  ^CW.,  1.  40}  makes  Ulyaaea  to  have 
takan  vmi  plandered  tUa  city ;  hot  the  natives  coming 
down  frofn  the  interior  in  great  force,  he  was  dnrrn 
off  with  Eevere  loss  both  of  meo  ai>d  ships,  li^utarus 
ia  eiUy  known  to  later  writers  as  a  mountain  celebrated 
for  iu  wine,  which  indeed  Homer  himaelf  alludes  to 
in  another  passage.  (CW.,  1,  197. — Virg.,  Georg.,  2, 
37.) 

iaMBlia,  I.  a  dso^tet  of  GEIdipus  and  Jocaats,  who, 
when  her  aioler  Aatigona  had  been  condemned  to  be 

Snncd  ali%e  by  Creoii  for  giving  burial  to  her  brnth*  r 
Boiyiitc£»,  agaiasl  lac  lyraul'»  positive  orders,  declared 
elf  as  guilty  as  her  sister,  and  msisted  upon  being 

-«7ed  Aigaar  bf  wbon  eiie  had  laaua. 

lAfolied^  3,  1.) 
Wvaiifaa,  L  a  cilehiatei  musician  of  Tbebea. 

When  ho  was  taken  prisoner  by  (he  Scvthtins,  Alhe- 
as,  the  king  of  the  country,  observeci,  iuai  liked  the 
M^j^HBg  of  his  horse  better  than  all  the  music  of  Is* 
{Pka.  m  Aptphtk-h-n.  A  Tbebea  faner- 
al,  aetft  to  Pcnla  en  an  embttssy  by  bia  cwmtiyiiiBW. 
A«  r^one  Aire  admitted  into  the  king's  presence  wilh- 
OQt  pfw»u«tiQg  ibcuivelves  at  his  feet,  Ismenias  had 
taeoorse  to  artifice  to  avoid  performing  an  act  irrineb 
^roCi'd  rr  idfT  him  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  his  conntry- 
i.feii,*iid  )  tt,  al  the  same  time,  not  to  offend  against  the 
coatoms  of  Pcraia.  When  ho  was  introdiiced  he 
4mifad  hie  liiig,  and  the  motion  be  laade  to  recover 
it  aim  the  graoad  baiaf  nielalien  fi»r  the  vaqdiad 
boaage,  lametuas  had  a  satisfactory  aadiMiee  «  the 


hnelf  as  guilty  as  her  sister,  and  insisted  o| 
paaished  uMg  wtth  hev.   (<Se^,  Antig.— 
X  5. ) — II.  A  daoghlar  of  the  mar  Asopus, 
tied  the  hundred-eyed  Amat  br  wbon  aba  li 


boaage,  lametuas  tiad  a  satisractory 
monarch.    (iBii«,  V.  K,  1,  21.) 

IsBKMOS,  I.  a  MO  of  Apollo  and  Mdta,  on 0  of  the 
Nereides,  who  Mve  his  name  to  a  river  of  Btrotia, 
near  Tb<^>ea. — IT.  A  river  of  B<eotia.  in  the  immediate 
vicuiiiy  «f  Ti.t al  the  fool  of  a  hiil.  It  was  sacred 
to  Apollo,  .hcne*  called  Ismeuius,  who  had  a  temple 
ham.  (Pliad.  ]><i..  11,  6.— (Bd.  Tyr.,  19.) 
The  nrn-js  more  frequently  allndcd  to  in  conjunc- 
iioij  ihe  c  le'rati'd  fouiuam  of  Diicc.  {Eurip., 
ilLT.-h  ,  B.—Jd,  PAf  T.,  mo  — Here,  Fur.,572.—fb., 
m.—Pind.,  J*tkm~,6.  108.)  DodwcU  obscrrcs,  that 
the  Israenus  baa  less  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  river 
tban  the  Athen  -iri  i  -.'us,  for  it  has  nti  water  except 
a%or  heavy  moa,  when  it  becomes  a  torrent,  and  roeh- 
aa  ints  the  Lake  of  l^ie,  about  fonr  mflea  weal  of 
Thebes.  (  Totw,  vol.  2,  p.  269. )  Sir  W.  Cell  sUtes 
that  It  »  usually  dry.  from  ita  being  made  to  fumtah 
wMtai  to  several  fountaio»  (CVaiiifr*a  Am.  Grcow, 
^  2,p.  229,  seqq.) 

laocalrca,  a  distiognished  orator,  or,  rather,  orator- 
M  miter,  bora  «i  Attiena,  B.G.  4M. 
4  S 


taaeben  were  Gorgiae,  Ptadteu  asd  l^ilaa.   On  aa* 

connt  of  his  weak  voice  and  natural  timidity,  he  was 
reluctant  to  speak  in  public ;  but  he  applied  bimsett 
with  the  giaaiaal  aidour  to  inniniction  in  the  artef 
eloquence  and  preparing  oration-!  for  others.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  rhetorical  mslructcr  was  most  bnlliaut.  Hs 
taught  at  both  Chios  and  Athens,  and  some  of  the 

Scatest  orators  of  Greece,  each  aa  laaBB,  Ljcurgna, 
yperides,  and,  according  to  some  eecoonts,  Damoo- 
thencs,  formed  themselves  in  his  school.  Hence  Ci- 
cero compares  this  school  of  his  to  the  wooden  Dorse 
at  Troy  :  since  the  latter  coatatnad  the  most  famooa 
chieftains  of  the  Greeks,  the  former  the  leaders  inelo* 
quenco.  {Dc  Oral  ,  2,  23.)  Although  he  never  filled 
any  public  station,  yet  be  rendered  himself  u>eful  to 
his  Goooti;  bj  the  diecourses  which  he  published  on 
▼arieoa  to^ea  of  a  political  ebaraeler.  Re  je  eeid  to 
hav€  [  barged  one  thousand  drachms  (nearly  180 
dollar?)  for  a  complete  course  of  oratorical  instruction, 
and  to  have  eaid  to  aeno  ooe  who  found  fault  with 


the  largeness  of  the  amoant,  that  be  would  willingly 
give  ten  thousand  drachms  to  any  one  who  should  im- 
part to  him  the  .self-contidrncc  and  the  cominand  of 
voice  requisite  in  a  public  orator,  'i'ho  orations  of 
Isoemtaa  warn  either  eent  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  for  their  private  perusal,  or  they 
were  intrusted  to  others  to  deliver  in  public,  lloisaaid 
to  have  delivered  only  one  himself.  laocratea  treated 
of  great  moral  and  (toliiical  queations,  and  his  views 
sre  distinguished  by  a  regard  for  virtue,  and  an  aver- 
sion to  all  meanness  and  injustice.  In  his  cn  ldhood 
Isocrates  was  the  companion  of  Plato,  and  limy  re- 
mained fUenda  donng  Ibeir  whole  livea.  He  had  a 
great  veneration  for  Socrates  After  the  death  of  that 
dtstinfuished  philosopher,  which  filled  his  9cholar> 
with  rear  and  horror,  he  aim  had  the  courage  to  ap> 
pear  in  mourning.  He  gave  aaodiar  proof  of  bia  coik> 
age  by  publicly  defending  Tberamenee,  who  had  been 
proscribed  by  the  thirty  ly rants  T^^ocrateH  wav  [..ir- 
ticularly  distinguished  for  a  polished  style  and  an  bar- 
momooB  efloatmction  of  hia  eeeteneee.  In  Cieero'i 
opinion,  it  was  he  who  first  gave  to  prose  writing  m 
due  rhythm.  The  art  of  Isocrates  i»  always  apparent, 
a  circumstance  which,  of  itself,  duninishcs  m  aocne 
degree  the  effect  of  his  writinga,  and  ia  almost  incoo* 
sistent  with  vigour  and  foree.  The  addrasa  to  De* 
iriohirns,  for  example,  is  an  almost  iminterrupied  sc- 
ries of  antitheses.  Though  he  fuiia  far  below  the 
great  orator  of  Athens,  Isocrates  is  still  a  perfect  mas 
tcr  in  the  style  which  he  has  adopted,  and  has  well 
merited  the  high  encomiums  of  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  for  the  noble  spirit  and  the  rertitudc  of  purpose 
which  pervade  all  his  writings.  I'he  compositioo,  re 
rsion,  and  repeated  polishing  of  his  speeches  oceo- 
pied  »■<  much  time  that  he  pui'lisliod  littlf.  ITis  cele- 
brated "  Panegyrical  Oration,"  for  example,  \s  said  to 
have  ooeapied~ him  ten  whole  years. — The  politieael 
Isocrates  were  conciliatory.  He  was  a  friend  of  peace : 
he  repeatedly  exhorted  the  Greeks  to  concord  among 
themselves,  and  to  turn  their  arm-*  a^rrtmst  their  com- 
mon enemieet  the  Persians.  He  addressed  FiiiUp  ol 
MaeedoB  in  a  ahnilar  attain,  after  Ma  peaee  with  Ath- 
ens (B.C.  niG),  exhorting  him  to  reconcile  the  states 
of  Greece,  and  to  unite  their  forces  against  Persia. 
Ho  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Philip,  and  two  of 
his  epistles  to  that  prince  arc  still  extant,  as  well  as 
one  vyhich  he  wrote  to  the  then  youthful  Alexander, 
congratulating  him  on  his  proficitncy  in  ;i;  s'udies. 
Tboo^  no  violent  partisan,  he  proved,  however,  a 
warm-hearted  patriot ;  for,  on  receiving  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Choeronea,  he  refused  to  take  food  for 
several  diys,  and  thus  closed  his  long  and  honourable 
career  at  Uio  age  of  ninety-eight,  B.C.  338. — ^Id  PIo 
tarch's  time  sixty  orations  went  under  hia  name,  net 
hal  f  of  which  were,  however,  deemed  genirioe.  TiiM 
tf'MO  now  rtmain.  Of  theae,  the  most  rcnMtfcab'b 
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m  tho  discourse  entitled  UavrryvpiKoc,  PatugyricuM, 
or  "  Panegyrical  Qiauou,  "  i.  e  ,  a  discourse  prooouoeed 
bcforB  the  sssemblcd  people.  'Vim  FiMfgyrw  of  iMke* 
rates  was  delivered  at  the  Olympie  giiiiMit  was 

written  in  the  time  ofthe  LaccdsmonianasceDdaDcy. 

He  {  xhnrta  the  Lacedainoiuan*  ai>d  AtheDiaDS  lo  vie 
with  each  other  in  a  noble  emulstioDi  and  to  unite 
didr  fere«s  in  an  exfwdiUon  against  Am ;  and  he  de- 
scants eloquently  on  the  merits  and  glories  of  ihe 
Athenian  cummonweakh,  on  ihe  siirvices  it  had  rea- 
4end  to  Greece,  and  on  its  high  intellecUMl  cultiva- 
tion ;  while  he  defends  it  from  ihc  charges,  urged  by 
Its  enemies,  of  tyranny  by  sea,  and  of  oppression  to- 
wards Its  colonics.     Ainori;T  the  other  twenty  dis- 
courses of  Isocrales,  there  are  three  of  the  paienettc 
or  moral  kind:  1.  Uphc  ^ffftivucav^  **JM$€mrse  ad- 
drts^rii  to  Demonictu,"  the  son  of  Hipponicus,  who, 
witii  Ins  brulher  Callias,  belonged  to  the  highest  clus 
of  Athenian  citizens.    It  consists  of  moral  precepts 
for  tho  conduct  of  life  and  the  regolatioa  Ol  the  de- 
portment of  the  youn^.    Many  critiea  haf«  thought 
that  this  piece,  abounding  with  excellent  morality,  and 
reaembling  an  epistle  rauier  than  a  discourse,  is  not 
the  worii  of  the  Atheniaii  laoerates,  but  of  one  of  two 
other  orators  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  by  the  aiicicnl  writers,  namely,  Isjocraics  of  Apol- 
lonia,  or  Heraclca  in  Pontus,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
the  Athenian  pbiioaopbet;  and  laocmtea  the  friend  of 
IXonyaiiM  of  Haliearnassas.    One  thing  i«  ceitaiii, 
that  Harpocration  cites     ili-f  i  urse  of  the  .\polIonian 
Isocratcs,  under  the  title  of  Ila^oifcoif  rrp'V  A?//i('jr- 
tKtnr,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  master  and  his 
dificiplo  would  have  written  exhort alioiia  addressed  to 
the  same  individual.    As  regard.*  the  ihitd  Isocrates 
Just  mentioned,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
Bziated. — ^3.  Uftos  HtKOKkea,  Diacourac  0ddres$€d  to 
NieoetcM  II.,  ton  of  Evagoras,  and  prince  of  Salamis 
in  Cyprus,  on  the  art  of  reigning. — 3.  Nikok?  '}';,  Nic- 
odes,  a  discourse  composed  for  this  prince,  to  be  pro- 
DOnnccd  by  him,  and  treating  of  the  duties  of  subjects 
towards  their  sovereigns     Nicocles  is  said  to  have 
presented  Isocratcs,  la  reluni,  with  twenty  talents. 
This  piece  is  sometimes  cited  under  the  name  of  tho 
CjfpruM  JhMcoursCt  KAtrpioe  Xdyot,   Five  other  dia- 
eonraes  of  Isocrates  are  of  the  delibentivo  kind.  1. 
The  Panegyric,  of  whit  h  we  have  already  spoken — • 
3.  ♦tAiiTTrof,  or  II^jvs:  <i?i'/.tnKov,    Ducourte  address- 
sd  io  PhUip  tf  Macedon"  to  Indace  him  to  act  as  me- 
diator between  the  Greek  cities,  and  to  make  war 
against  Persia. — 3.  'kpxi^a/io^,  Archidamus.  Under 
the  name  of  this  prince,  who  afterward  ascended  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  the  orator  endeavours  to  peraoade 
the  Laeednmoniana,  after  the  battle  of  Itfanttnea.  not 
to  relinquish  ^fe';scIlia. — \    'Apf ;n,Ta}  (r/\(/'r.  .{rropa- 
giticus.    One  of  the  best  discourses  of  ii»ocralci«.  In 
it  he  counsela  the  Atlicnians  to  re-establish  tlie  con- 
stitution of  Solon,  as  modified  by  Clisthcnes. — !>.  lUpi 
elp^nu  <5  mififtaxiK6(,    Of  Peace"  or,  Respecting 
the  AUirs  "'    In  this  discourse,  pronounced  after  the 
commcncemeot  of  the  social  war,  Isocratea  advises 
the  Athenians  to  make  peace  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Chio.K.  Rliodes,  and  Byzantium.    We  have  aKo  four 
discourses  by  this  wniur  that  fall  under  the  head  of 
ilojges  {iyKUfututriKoi)  :  viz  ,  1.  Evayopa^,  EttigmtU. 
A  funeral  oration  on  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  and 
father  of  Nicocles,  who  had  been  assassinated,  01. 
101,  3  — 2  'E?.*'i  j?f  tyKUfxiov,  EIi>gf  oh  Helen,  a 
piece  full  of  pleasing  digrc!>stons. — 3.  Bovatfu^t  Bu- 
strts-   The  Grecian  mythology  speaks  of  this  son  of 
Nepltme  and  Lywianassa,  wlio  reii/ned  in  Vgypt,  and 
introductid  into  that  country  human  i»acrifices.  Her- 
cules delivered  the  earth  from  this  monster.  The 
iOpliisi  Polycratcs  had  written  on  Busiris  ;  Isocrates, 
snio  hated  lum  because  he  had  published  an  accusa- 
tion of  Socrates,  wiahed,  in  tiMing  of  tho  mum  enh- 
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ject,  to  mortify  the  sopbt'!'  and  make  his  work  i  hij. 
ure. — 4.  llavadfjvaiKo^,  Pauaihemicus.  An<logeoo 
the  Athenians ;  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  Itocntst, 
but  which  has  reached  ns  in  »  defectiTe  sute  —We 
have  likewiae  from  die  pen  of  Isoeiates  eight  diKoir- 
ses  of  a  legal  nature,  or  Aovot  i^uuvuoi. —  I  TDxcn 
Ik6^,  Complaint  of  the  inhabiunts  of  Plataa  •gaani 
the  Thebans. — 2.  Jlefi  Tiyc  itmiSnut,  "  (Jfiktt» 
changing  of  prrfperty  ttUh  another."    According  u 
the  Athenian  laws,  the  three  hundred  richest  ciuzeai 
were  obliged  to  oqoip  triremes,  furnish  the  coaimoo* 
wealth  with  neceeaary  aopphea  of  oKwey,  dec.  If  usj 
person  appointed  to  undergo  one  of  these  duties  could 
find  another  citizen  of  better  substance  thar.  twrni-.i 
who  waa  not  on  the  list,  then  the  mformer  was  ezcuitd 
and  the  other  put  in  his  place.   If  the  peiwn  munsd, 
however,  denied  that  he  was  the  richer  of  the  two, 
then  they  exchanged  estates.    Isocrates,  having  ac- 
quired great  riches,  had  twice  to  undngolhis  tpte\ti 
of  prosecution.    The  6rst  time  he  waa  defended  by 
bis  adopted  son  Alpbareua,  and  gained  his  eaute ;  the 
second  time  he  was  attacked  by  a  certain  I.ysimKlwi, 
was  uoauccMsful  in  bia  defence,  and  comudicd  ts 
equip  a  lifaome.   The  present  discowse  was Miwd 
bv  I?nrrfites  on  this  latter  occasion.    It  bat  reicii*d 
us  in  an  imperfect  stale,  but  has  been  completed  la 
our  own  dsys  by  the  discoveries  of  a  modern  «ehdi^ 
Moustoxydee. — 8.  Ucpt  rot!  C^vyosf.   A  |ileadiiif 
spec  ting  a  team  of  horses,  pronounced  Ibrthesonflf 
.\lcibiades. — 4  Tjmrrr^i-iK  n;,  a  pleading  a2.iin«i  ib.' 
banker  Pasion,  pronounced  by  the  son  of  bop  uj,  vuio 
had  confided  a  sum  of  money  to  his  care.   Pas  Ln  hau 
denied  the  dcposile.  —  5  Ilannyf>ai>t\or  t^wj  Ka)juit- 
a;fov.    An  "  actio  iTansUUita'^  against  Cjliimachoi.— 
6.  Aiyit^rtKOf,  a  pleading  pronounced  at  iEgina  in  i 
matter  of  snccessioo.— 7.  Kara  rofi  Ao;i;i'rov,  a  pietd> 
ing  against  Lochites  fbr  personal  violenee  agaimt  a  cM>> 
tain  individual  whose  name  U  not  given    ^V^  luTt 
only  the  second  part  of  this  discourse. — tj.  'kfi^>'n<^, 
or  ITpV  Y.vftiivovv  vTTfp  "StKi-JV,  **Pltading  for  ^mtt 
assatns/  Euthi/nus  *'    Tho  latter  was  a  fa:lhleMd^ 
posilary,  who  reckoned  on  the  impossibility  of  proting 
a  certain  deposite  through  want  of  witnessct  to  tbe 
tranaaction. — We  have  mially  e  dtNOurse  of  laoentc* 
against  the  Sophists  (Kard  r&w  «s^iorfii>). 
in^'^f      placed  in  a  class  by  itself.    There  wa«  ?!«  i 
work  on  Rhetoric  composed  by  him,  more  coa..Tiuiiiy 
called  a  T^f^vv,   TTbory."    Cicero  sUies  that  he  «u 
unable  to  procure  this  work  {De  Invent.,  2,  2):  it  u 
cited,  however,  by  Qninlilian  {Inst.  Or.,  3,  I.  rt  M  ) 
— The  beet  edition  of  tho  Greek  text  is  that  of  Bek- 
ker,  forming  part  of  his  Oratort*  AUkL  (BmL, 
18SS-im  9vo.—Or«f.  AU.,  vol.  t.)  TbatMMrt 
useful  editions  are,  that  of  I.anpe,  /fa/,  1^01.  ^w, 
and  that  of  Coray,  Fans,  1H07,  8vo,  foniiiQg  iIh;  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  'Rt6?iio6h'iK^  'E?J.7vu7.  Tbn  l»si 
is  based  upon  a  MS  brouglit  from  Italy  to  Fnnee, 
which  is  the  earhest  one  extent  of  our  author.  C»» 
ray's  edition  is  accompanied  with  very  learr^Eil  lotei, 
and  maj,  upon  tbe  whole,  bo  regarded  as  the  tH- 
(w  optimtL   The  editions  of  Bettte,  Ccsft^.*  1^9, 

2  vols.  8vo,  an  1  of  Au^er,  Paris.  \7^2,  ^  vo'«  8w, 
are  not  remarkabie,  espccully  the  latter,  fur  »  rerju- 
curate  tost.    Auger's  work  abounds  with  ijjiogn^- 
cal  errors,  and  ho  is  also  charged  with  a  carefesi  coi* 
latingof  MSS.    The  best  edition  of  l\ie  Petrnriou 
is  that  of  Morns  and  Spohn,  with  tbe  notes  and  addi- 
tions of  Baiter,  X<n«.,  1831,  8vo.    In  the  preface  of 
this  edition  fp.  nn),  there  ere  socM  very  jest  remarks 
on  the  Greek  text  of  Bekker.— We  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  completing  of  the  oration  Uepi  avrii<>«ctJ^, 
by  Moustoxydes.    This  scholar  found  a  perfect  MS  ol 
the  disconrse  in  question  in  the  Ambrosian  LibralJ 
Milan,  and  published  an  edition  of  tbe  entire  pWM^ 
181S  «t  Ham.    Ik  ii, 
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pnntf^d  A  more  correct  edition  was  published  bv 
OrclliuK,  in  I8J4,  8ro,  with  a  double  cwnmenlary, 
aitkil  ind  jihilolQsicd,  io  Qemin ;  ukdl  ti»o  «  smaU- 
er  cdjdon.  eonuintng  merely  t!w  Ghwek  test  with  vft> 
rioaa  reading  Thrse  two  editions  are  more  teca- 
rac«  than  thai  of  Milan.  (ScAfi^  HisL  Lit.  Or,,  to). 
S,  p  SOS.  xeqq.-^Htfinaiin,  Li*.  JMSoffrcpt.,  tol. 

IssA,  ulie  of  the  smallest  uf  ihc  Dalmatian  islands, 
bat  the  best  known  in  history.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Sejbx  as  a  Greek  colony  (p.  8),  which,  accofding  to 
Seynuos  of  ChkM,  waa  aent  from  Synenao  419). 
lasa  i«  often  alluded  to  by  Polyl'in«  iti  his  account  nf 
the  IlWnan  war.  It  was  attacked  by  Teuta  ;  bat  the 
ai(«e  was  raised  on  the  appearance  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
and  the  inhabitants  immediately  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  that  power.  (Appian,  Illyr., 
7 — Po/yb  ,  2,  11.)  It  became  afterward  a  constant 
Station  mr  the  Roman  jnlieya  in  their  wara  with  the 
Wegt  of  Macedon.  (£hr.,  48,  9.)  In  Cttaai'a  tiine 
the  town  apfnars  to  hare  been  very  flourishing,  fyth 
»  styled  '*  nobtltsnmum  earum  rrg^wniim  nppuhtm** 
(B.  Iiiex.t47),  asid  Pliny  infornvi  us  that  the  mhabi- 
lanta  wrre  Roman  citizens.  {Flin.,  3,  31.)  Athe- 
n»os  states  that  the  wine  of  this  island  waa  moch  es* 
teemed  (1.  Its  present  name  it  £mm.  (Cira- 

lacr'a  Aue.  Greeu,  vol.  1,  p.  44.) 

lasisdiffva,  the  f<rinfipal  nation  m  Sorica.  wlioae 
metropolis  was  Ser*  i  a  Kant  scku,  in  tlip  Chinese 
prorince  of  Shen-8r,  without  the  great  wall.  This 
dty  has  been  erroneously  confoundwl  with  Pekin.  the 
captui  of  China,  which  is  300  leagues  distant.  They 
had  also  twu  towns,  both  called  Issedon,  but  diattn- 
fntshed  by  the  ci>iitKi?  of  Scrica  and  Scythica.  {Plol. 
-^Buckqf  mmt  JiitUer,  \V6rleri.  itr  Oeogr.,  p.  649.) 

Iatc*»  a  town  of  Cflieb  Campeatria,  at  the  foot  of 
the  main  cha'n  of  .\mar)U«,  and  nrarlv  at  thp  centre 
of  the  hmd  of  the  gulf  to  whicli  it  uave  Us  name  (Issi- 
n«  Sinus).  Xeoophon  describes  Issus  ('lotrot,  in  the 
plural)  as  a  considerable  town  in  his  tnue.  Cyrus 
rrmained  herp  three  days,  and  was  pined  by  his  fleet 
frcm  the  Pelo}K>nn(>ii«  Thetc  sliip*  anrhorrd  close 
to  the  ^KKC.  where  nis  had  his  quarters.  {Anab., 
I.  4. — Corapain  .4rn«n,  Exp.  Ala.*  9,  7.^  Died. 
Sit  ,  17, 32  )  Issus  was  famous  for  the  victory  gamed 
hen  by  Alexander  over  Darius.  The  enor  on  the 
pnrl  of  dM  Pcretan  monarch  was  in  selecting  so  con- 
tracted a  spot  for  a  pitched  battle.  The  tweadth  uf 
the  plain  of  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains, 
i;  '<-.!-<  I'ruiii  Cil!;sth^*nc^,  fjuo'ed  bv  Polvbiii'*,  not  to 
exceed  foiinren  siadta.  less  than  two  milea,  a  apace 
very  inedeqaate  ftn*  the  mancBoma  of  ao  laise  an  ar- 
iTtv  s»  'h.it  of  Darius.  Thp  grronnd  was.  bcsidM,  bro- 
ken, au<i  tnterrrcted  by  many  ravines  and  torrents 
which  d«-9rendfd  from  the  mountaina.  Tho  prmctpal 
one  of  tbcae,  aad  which  ia  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
tmnt/kf^  of  tina  nomentona  hattle,  is  the  Pinama. 

THt  two  Bnni>'<  were  at  fii»l  drawn  np  on  oppoxiio 
beiAa  of  this  «tream  ;  Darius  on  the  aide  of  Issus,  Al- 
CMnder  tewtnis  Syria.  A  clear  notion  of  the  whole 
affair  may  he  o'  t-iint^d  from  the  narratives  of  .^rnnn, 
Curtios.  amj  P'.utaich,  aiid  frnm  the  critical  rt  niarks 
of  Ri^ybtos  on  the  staienteiit  of  Callisthenes.  The 
toirn  of  faona,  m  Straho's  time,  was  only  a  amall  place 
wHh  a  pofl  {Strah  ,  676  )  .Siephanoa  aaya  it  waa 
c^'Irtf  N'iforwiis.  in  consequence  of  the  victory  jjniiu  d 
Ahfnder  (s.  t  'IffffOf).  Sirabo,  however,  speaks 
m  !Vieopoli«  as  a  dialinct  place  from  Issus.  Ciecro 
mfvriH  that,  dunng  his  expedition  agsinst  the  mount- 
ai'xtrs  of  Amanu*.  he  occupied  Issus  for  some  days 
I  Ep  itr  .  ^.  20.)  Issus  was  also  remarkable,  at  a 
day,  for  the  defeat  of  Niger  by  !^«en>a.  The 
Aituat  apfeara  to  eorrcvpend  to  the  site  of  the 
»rr;f"  '.v.vn.  i  f'ramrr'x  Aii^d  .Vinor,  v  )1  ?,  ;i  n.*)!), 
—Compare  HcnneU,  Geography  of  Westtm  Asia, 


IsTES,  I.  a  native  of  Cyrene.  who  flonrislied  undei 
Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt.  8uidi.»  makes  hiin  to  have 
been  a  diaciple  of  OaUimachoa.  Beaidea  hia  'Arrtxd, 
in  aixteen  hooka,  he  left  a  nntnher  of  ether  works,  on 

Egypt,  Argolis,  Klis,  fee.  A  ffw  fragmiiiits  only  re- 
main, whicn  were  collected  and  publiahed  with  those 
of  Demon,  another  historian,  by  Siehelia  end  Lanz, 
Lips  ,  1812.  Rvo  — II  The  name  of  the  eastern  pan 
of  the  Danube,  after  its  junction  with  the  Savus  or 
Saave.  The  term  is  evidently  of  Tentonie  or  Qer- 
man  oiimn  (Oalen,  **  eeai"). 

TaTHHYa,  aaered  gamea  amonf  the  Oreeka,  which 
received  i  ;r  i  iii:;r  from  tbe  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where 
ilicy  wtre  observed.  Thty  were  instituted  to  honour 
of  Melicertes,  who  waa  changed  into  a  sea-deity  when 
his  mother  Ino  had  thrown  her«ielf  into  the  sea  with 
him  in  her  arms.  After  they  had  been  celebrated  lor 
some  lime  with  great  regularity,  an  interruption  took 

eice,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  re-eatab- 
ihed  Theaeoa  in  hononr  of  Neptune.  Theae  gamea 
were  celebrated  evcrv  five  years.  {Alex  ah  Alex., 
Oen.  D ,  5,  8  )  When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by 
Mummius,  the  Roman  general,  they  were  still  obaenred 
with  the  usual  jiolcmnity,  and  the  Sicyonians  were  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendence,  which  had  hern  be- 
fore one  of  the  privileges  of  the  nnned  Corinihiiins 
Combala  of  ereiy  kind  were  exhibited,  and  the  viclora 
were  rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine  leaTea.  Some 
time  after  the  custom  wa?  changed,  and  the  victor  re- 
ceived a  crown  of  dry  and  wubered  parsley.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  however,  the  pine  again  was  adopted. 
(Consult,  for  the  reason  of  these  changes,  the  remarks 
of  Plutarch,  Sympos.,  5,  3. — Op.,  ed.  Rtiske,  vol.  8, 
p.  887,  se^q.) 

laTHMOs,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joins  a  countiy 
to  enetber,  and  pfevente  the  eee  from  making  them 
.«rpnratr,  fnch  as  that  of  rorinth.  called  often  the  fsth- 
mus  by  way  of  eminence,  whirh  joins  Peloponnesus 
to  Greece.    ( Fi<f.  Cocintln  lathmus  ) 

IstrIa  or  HisTRiA,  a  peninauta  tying  to  the  weat 
of  Liburnia.  and  bounded  on  the  aooth  and  weat  by 
the  -Adriatic  It  \va?  oncifnllv  a  part  of  Tllyrienm. 
Its  circuit  and  abape  arc  accurately  described  and  de- 
fined fay  Straho  (914)  and  Pliny  (S,  19).  Little  ia 
known  respect  in  g  ttic  origin  of  the  people  :  but  an  old 
geographer  describes  ititm  as  a  nation  of  Thracian 
race  (Seymn.  Ch  ,  Perifg.,  390),  and  this  opinion 
seems  at  least  to  have  probability  io  ita  favoor.  Jliere 
is  little  to  interest  in  the  aceonnt  of  the  warn  waged 
bv  the  Romans  atram-'t  this  invit'tnficant  peop!r  ;  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Livy  (41,  I,  srqq.)  :  they  were  com- 

fletely  subjugstcd  A  U  C.  675.  Augustus  inriuded 
stria' in  fissTpine  Gaiil,  or  rather  luly,  removmp  the 
limit  of  the  lalier  cimntry  from  the  river  Formio  (hi- 
tano)  to  the  little  river  .\r»ia  (P/m..  IH  )  The 
Qrceka,  in  their  fanciful  oiythologv,  derived  the  nnnie 
of  leiria  from  that  of  the  wter  or  "Danube  ;  they  ron* 
vcvrd  the  .'\renn:intK  from  ihc  Fu.imc  mto  the  Iftcr, 
and  then,  by  an  unhcard-of  eominunicaiion  between 
thie  fhrer  and  the  Adriatic,  launched  their  heroes  into 
the  waters  of  the  latter.  ( Srtfhx.  Penpl ,  o  6. — S/ra- 
^.  46  — ArittKt.,  Hist.  Anim  ,  «,  13.)  Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  these  wonders,  they  affirmed  that  a  hand 
of  Colchiana,  aent  in  purauit  of  Jaaon  and  Medea  foi* 
lowed  the  aame  eminie,  and.  wearied  by  a  frmtleae 
M  .7'  '1,  T(  '^ted  in  Istra.  and  finally  settled  on  it!<  shores. 
{Ptrmp  Mel ,  2.  n  )  This  strange  error  no  longer 
prevailed  In  the  time  of  Straho,  when  Istria  had  be- 
come known  to  ibe  Kotnnns,  and  formed  part  of  their 
vast  empire.  {Cramer's  Apcient  Ilabf,  vol.  I,  p  184. 
seqq) 

lamop&ua,  •  dty  of  Thnce,  aitaaie  on  the  coaat  of 
the  Entine,  befow  the  month  of  the  later,  wfaeie  •  In* 

ptuie  or  salt  lake,  called  Halmyris.  formed  by  an  arm 
of  the  Danube,  has  ita  issue  uilo  the  aea.  It  appeaia 
tp  b«  autmaJwl  it  ibe  pwanni  dqr  by  a  place  enUM 
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Kura-Kcrmfin,  or  "the  black  fortreu."  latropolit  is 
Mid  10  ba\c  been  founded  by  a  Milesian  colony. 
{P/in.4,  11) 

ItabykIu^,  a  mourilain  of  Galilxa  Inferior,  near  the 
■ouihern  Iimita  of  tho  Uibc  of  Zcbulon,  and  aouthcast 
Iroin  Carniel.  According  to  Joscphus  ( /ic//.  Jud.,i,  6), 
it  wa«  30  sudia  bigb,  and  bad  on  its  summit  a  plain 
of  36  stadia  m  extent.  Its  modern  name  is  Thabor. 
Tbis  mountain  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
•cene  of  our  Saviour's  transfiguration.  Jerome,  Cy- 
rill,  and  other  writers,  are  in  favour  of  the  position, 
but  it  is  opposed  by  Ketatid  (Palojlin.,  p.  S47).  The 
name  Thabor  or  Tabor,  which  was  also  the  ancient 
one  among  the  natives,  appears  to  bo  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  labbor,  "a  height"  or  "summit."  {Reland, 
I.  c.)  The  (jreck.  writers  call  it  Oa6wp  and  'AraCv- 
fuov  (or  'IraOipiov)  ipi>^.  (Compare  the  Jupiter  Ata- 
byrtus  of  Rhodes  and  Agrigentum,  and  the  remarks 
of  RitUr,  VorhalU,  p.  33a  )  On  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  was  situate  a  fortified  town  called  Atabyrion. 
{Polyb.,  6,  70.--Vid.  Aubynon.)  Mount  Thabor  is 
situate  two  leagues  soutlieast  of  Nazareth,  rising  out 
of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  at  its  eastern  side.  Its 
figure  IS  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  its  elevation, 
according  to  Uuckinghain,  about  1000  feet ;  but,  from 
the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  of  thick 
clouds  resting  on  it  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  his 
being  an  hour  in  ascending  it,  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
•idered  as  higher  than  Duckiiigluin  supposed,  though, 
from  iho  same  tune  occupied  m  the  ascent,  not  more 
than  400  or  500  feet,  or  from  1400  to  1500  in  all.  It 
is  represented  as  entirely  calcareous.  Dr.  Richardson 
doscribes  it  as  a  dark-looking,  insulated  conical  mount- 
ain, rising  like  a  tower  to  a  considerable  height  above 
those  around  it.  On  tho  summit  is  a  plain  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  which  shows  the  remains  of 
tho  ancient  fortress  mentioned  above.  The  view 
from  ibis  spot  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country. 

Italia,  a  celebrated  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  tho  Alps,  on  the  south  by  the  Ionian  Sea, 
on  the  northeast  by  the  Adriatic  or  Mare  Superum, 
and  on  the  southwest  by  tho  Marc  Tyrrhcnum  or  In- 
ferum.  It  was  called  Hcsperia  by  the  Greeks,  from 
its  western  situation  in  relation  to  Greece  (Virg., 
JBn.,  1,  630),  and  received  also  from  the  Latin  poets 
the  appellation  of  Aosonia  (Virg.,  JSn.,  7,  54),  Sa- 
turnia  {Vtrg.,  Georg.,  2,  173),  and  CEnotria.  The 
name  Italia  some  writers  deduce  from  Italus,  a  chief 
of  the  CEnotri  or  Siculi  (Antioch.  Syrac,  ap.  Dion. 
Hal.,  1, 2.—Thucyd.,  6, 2).  Otlicrs  sought  the  origin 
of  the  term  in  tho  Greek  word  iTa?M^,  or  tho  Latin 
vitulut,  which  corresponds  to  it  {Varro,  R.  R.,  2,  6. 
— Dion.  Hal.f  1,  35);  and  others  again  make  the 
name  to  have  belonged  originally  to  a  small  canton  in 
Calabria,  and  to  have  become  gradually  common  to 
the  whole  country.  Tho  ancients  differed  from  us  in 
their  application  of  names  to  countries.    They  re- 

Sirdcd  the  name  as  belonging  to  the  people,  not  to 
a  land  itself;  and  in  this  tliey  were  more  correct 
than  we  are,  who  call  nations  after  the  countries  they 
inhabit.  Asia  Minor,  for  example,  was  an  appellation 
unknown  to  tho  earlier  classic  writers,  and  only  began 
to  come  into  use  after  tho  country  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  Previoui  to  this,  the  different 
nations  which  peopled  that  peninsula  had  their  re- 
spective names,  and  were  known  by  these.  In  the 
saxxte  way,  a  general  name  for  what  wc  now  term  Italy 
was  not  originally  thought  of.  When  the  Greeks  be- 
came first  acquainted  with  this  country,  they  observed 
it  to  be  peopled  with  several  distinct  nations,  as  they 
thought ;  and  hence  wc  find  it  divided  by  them  about 
the  time  of  Aristotle  into  six  countries  or  regions, 
Aosonia  or  Opica,  Tyrrhenia,  lapygia,  Ombria,  Ligu- 
ria,  and  Henetia.  Thucydides,  for  instance,  in  speak- 
ing of  Cumap,  says  that  it  is  situate  m  Opica ;  and 


ITALIA 

Aristotle,  cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassos,  ii  u 

Latium  a  part  of  this  same  Opica.    As  regati*.)  .L 
origin  of  the  name  Italia,  the  truth  appears  to  b«  *)m 
the  appellation  was  first  eiven  by  the  early  Gnrki  u 
what  IS  now  denumiuatcu  Calabria  ulterior,  or  to  iki 
southern  extremity  of  the  boot  which  is  coB^oed  be 
twcen  the  Sinus  Terinsus  (Gulf  of  St.  Eu^umit)  um; 
the  Sinus  Scyllacius  (Gulf  of  Squtllace).   Sodi,  a' 
least,  ia  the  account  of  Aristotle  {Polit.,  7, 10)  atx! 
Strabo  (254).    This  was  not  done  because  the  uny 
was  in  strictness  confined  to  that  section  of  the  coud 
try,  but  because  the  Greeks  knew  at  that  earlj  period 
very  little,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  interior,  tad 
were  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  no- 
merous  nations  which  peopled  tho  Italian  penimoli 
were  tho  descendants  of  one  common  race,  tbe  Ittli 
who  originally  were  spread  over  the  wbote  land,  evcf 
to  the  foot  of  tbe  Alps.    The  nations  in  the  soutii  ol 
Italy,  with  whom  tbe  Greeks  first  became  acqoaiattd, 
were  found  by  them  to  be  descended  from  ue  Itaii, 
or,  rather,  tliey  found  this  name  in  general  ase  amooi 
them :  hence  they  called  (heir  section  of  the  cooottj 
by  the  name  of  Italia.    As  their  knowledge  of  tbe  in- 
terior became  more  enlarged,  other  branches  of  ibc 
same  great  race  were  successively  discovered,  and 
the  name  Italia  thus  gradually  progressed  in  its  upli- 
cation  until  it  reached  the  southern  limits  of  Cisiiptoe 
Gaul.    To  this  latter  country  the  name  of  GaUu  Cis- 
alpina  was  originally  given,  because  it  was  peopled 
principalW  by  Gauls,  who  bad  settled  in  these  parti, 
and  dislodged  the  ancient  inhabitants.    In  crafinutioo 
of  what  has  just  been  advanced,  we  find  that,  in  dis 
time  of  Antiochus,  a  son  of  Xenophanes,  who  lind 
about  the  320th  year  of  Rome,  and  a  little  anterior  to 
Thucydides,  the  appellation  lulia  was  given  to  a  put 
of  Italy  which  lay  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  soall 
river  Laus  to  Metaponlum.    {Dim.  Hal.,  1,  p.  fiA.) 
Towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  fifth  century  of  Rome,  it  des- 
ignated all  the  countries  south  of  the  Tiber  and  JEnt 
At  length,  in  the  pages  of  Polybius,  who  wrote  iboni 
the  600th  year  of  Rome,  we  find  the  name  in  QM*^ 
given  to  all  Italy  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Tleis- 
cluding  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  under  this  appellation  »u 
an  act  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  second  triumrintc, 
who  were  afraid  lest,  if  it  renuined  a  province,  tone 
future  proconsul  might  imitate  Cesar,  and  overtliros 
with  his  legions  tho  authority  of  tho  rcpoblic.  At  i 
still  later  period,  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  eiiTO 
regions,  and  extended  its  limits  on  the  northeast  as  far 
as  Pola,  thus  comprehending  Istria.    It  is  Moewbat 
remarkable,  that  the  name  Italia,  after  having  gndoally 
extended  to  the  Alps,  should  at  a  subsequent  epodi  be 
limited  in  its  application  to  the  northern  parts  ilooe. 
When  the  Emperor  Maximian,  towards  the  close  of  iIk 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  transferred  bis  resi- 
dence to  Milan,  tho  usage  prevailed  in  the  West  of 
giving  the  name  of  Italy  exclusively  to  tbe  five  prov- 
inces of  Emilia,  Liguria,  Flaminia,  Venctia,  tod  I*- 
tria.    It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  kings  of  tbe  haor 
bards  were  styled  monarchs  of  Italy. — -\s  regards  ike 
other  names  sometimes  applied  to  Italy,  it  miy  be  ob- 
served, that  they  arc,  in  strictness,  name*  only  of  Pf- 
ticular  parts,  extended  by  poetic  usage  to  the  wW« 
country.    Thus  Qi^notria  properly  applies  to  a  put  of 
the  southeastern  coast,  and  was  given  by  tbe  Greeiu 
to  this  portion  of  the  country,  from  the  nunwowvio** 
which  grew  there,  tho  name  importing  "  wine-leni" 
Thus,  too,  Satuniia  in  fact  belongs  to  one  of  the  bills 
of  Rome,  6lc. — Italy  may  be  divided  into  three  paiti, 
the  northern,  or  Galiia  Cisalpina ;  the  middle,  or  Itali< 
Propria ;  and  the  southern,  or  Magna  Grccia.  \^ 
principal  stales  were  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Etniria.  Urn- 
bria,  Picenum.  Latium,  Campania,  Samnium  and  Hir- 
pini,  .\pulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Bruiiorum  Agc^ 
Originally  the  whole  of  Italy  appears  to  have  bMO 
peopled  by  one  common  race,  the  Itali,  who 
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tpTcad  from  the  Alps  (o  tlM  loadwronoil  ntremitf 

of  ihc  land  This  position  rcceivM  very  strong  »up- 
por.  from  ibc  fact  the  name  Italus  was  in  gen- 
eral ute  among  the  vtliOW  nations  of  the  lulian 


fwkmtU.  In  the  language  of  hhle  it  was  the  appel- 
mhn  af  •!»  ancient  monaTxrh.   We  find  mention  made 

of  3  King  Ttalvis  Bmona  the  Ausonps  and  Opki,  and 
^evrnj«  wnong  the  Morgetet,  Siculi,  and  Sabini. 
We  find,  moreover,  all  thmw  eaily  Iribee  oaing  one 
common  dialect,  the  Oscan.    Now,  that  such  a  being 
•s  Tialas  ever  existed,  appears  extremely  improbable ; 
and  txtW  more  so  the  assertion  that  Itjy  was  named 
•fto       aneienl  king.   Daily  experience  proves  tliai 
ccm^trfee  ire  called  after  the  nations  who  inhabit 
them  ;  jrr?  '  ,v.  if  any,  examples  can  be  adduceil  of 
P'^o"^  'a'' I an  appellation  from  their  rolcis.   In  the 
imaenC  e&se  it  appears  scarcely  credible.   "We  know 
m  no  pcnrxJ  when  "hn  different  Italian  frihes  were 
■nder  the  conlrol  of  a  sitigle  rvjler,  and  yet  each  have 
their  rt.^lus     Wa^  there  a  monarch  of  this  name  in 
ereiy  district cf  Italy?  and,  stiU  more,  did  each  sep- 
aiaM  eommtnvty  fbtn  tite  resotntion  of  deriving  from 
their  re-«pf.ctivi  motiarch  a  name  for  themselves  and 
the  regiou  they  inhabited,  so  that,  enally,  the  commoa 
"«^.  fi'f.  i^e  w*»ole  land  became  Italia  1   Either  eop- 
pM^on  is  absurd.— The  name  Ttalu^,  then,  was  the 
geiienc  name  of  the  whole  race,  and  the  land  was 
called  a'^ter  it,  each  community  being  known  at  the 
aany  time^by  a  ayecifie  and  peculiar  appellation,  as 
I^lrai,  UnAm,  Ac.   The  lact  of  the  universal  prcva- 
leoce  of  the  Osc\n  tonjue  is  strongly  corroborative  of 
what  has  ju&t  k^en  advanced.    But,  it  may  be  con* 
tended,  no  proof  exists  that  any  king  named  Itatoewaa 
acknowledged  by  the  traditions  of  the  Tusci  or  tJmbri. 
The  answer  is  an  easy  one.    Antiquity  makes  mention 
of  ihr«c  as  the  piogcnitors  of  the  LeiUli,  among  whom 
aKmg  Italas  aii|«aisi  and  Scjmnus  records  an  old 
ewWity.  wUeb  naiee  the  tTmbri  to  have  been  dc 
scendrd  from  La'inus,  the  son  of  Tlysses  and  Circe. 
That  these  two  nations,  moreover,  spoke  a  language 
bBw4«0  the  old  Italic  or  Oscan  form  of  speech,  was 
Aeeovcred  by  the.  Romans  in  ihc  ca^e  of  the  Rhreti,  a 
bnnch  of  the  former,  who  had  retired  to  the  Alps 
opon  the  i^va>;on  of  iSc  G.^uls     The  original  popula- 
Uoo  of  Italy  theit  was  composed  of  the  Itali.  To 
these  came  ramu*  nation*,  which  xrb  shall  now  enu- 
mcrste  m  the  ordt'  of  history.    Tlie  earliest  of  these 
new-cociers  appear  to  have  been  the  Illyrian  tribe?*, 
airf.  i^jaitjcnlar,  the  Lihurni,  who  may,  with  troth,  be 
WgBidedaatheeariieat  of  European  navitjators,  Tficv 
extended  dtemselvt-s  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  as 
far  a-  Tzr^tgia.    Nr>Tt  in  the  order of  time  were  the 
Teneti.  s  branch  of  the  great  SclaTOnie  race  {vid.  Ve- 
ntti).  who  settled  bstween  the  months  of  the  Po  and 
th*"  ntvrian  Alp?     Wcrr  they  the  e.irtiesl  possessors 
of  lhi<  pjrt  of  luly,  or  did  thev  expel  the  Tuscan  Eu- 
nne»  '    All  i<  i;nce  t^iruj     Of  the  origin  of  the  great 
Etnitwo  naUoo^we  have  already  spoken  n  '  r  the  ar- 
JeW  HeCtQrv.   Thr  Sicnti,  who  appear  to  liave  been 
•be  Ofiginal  ir.Vthiia  it-^  of  r„itiiiin,  and  who  were  sub- 
se^oenUv  dntcn  cot  and  retired  to  Sicily  (vii.  Sieuli}, 
Uf  lUaelv  con«idcrril  by  some  to  haTe  been  of  Iberian 
ongin.    A  foarth  ^pie,  however,  who  actually  came 
into  luly,  were  hr  Greeks.    Before  the  time  of  the 
Trojar.  war  \\-  ic  tre  no  trace*  of  any  eoch  emigration ; 
bat  after  lie  tcmination  of  that  contest,  accident 
fhevmss^of  <h*  returning  bands  upon  the  Italian 
We  find  them  in  Apulia,  on  the  .Smus  Tarcn- 
rirti»  in  (Knofra,  «t  Pisas,  and  in  Latium  as  the  chief 
,ij-t  of  the  population  of  Alba  Ix>nga.    Their  language, 
»V  .EoJic  Greek,  for  they  were  principnlly  Achii,  op- 
•*atmg  upon  the  old  Italic  or0^can  tongue,  then  prev- 
in  I^atium,  and  becoming  blended,  at  the  same 
tinur,  -with  meiij  peculiaritiea  and  fonns  of  Pclaj«gtc 
origin,  girm  neo  to  tKo  letln  tongue.   Trojan  female 
ctpom  were  biooght  ttong  with  diem  by  die  GimIcb, 
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but  BO  TVejan  men,  nor  any  prince  named  ^eas  ever 

set  foot  in  the  Italian  peninsula     The  last  ancient 

feople  who  formed  settlements  at  any  early  period  in 
taly  were  the  Gaula.  They  entered  during  the  reign 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  arid  snccessive  hordes  made 
their  appearance  under  the  following  kings.  They 
seized  upon  what  was  called,  from  them,  Ciaalpino 
Gaul,  and  one  dividon  of  them,  the  Senooes,  even 
penetrated  fkr  into  the  centre  of  Ttriy.  They  were 
finally  snhdned  hythe  Romans  ki  ito  i.irough  the  want 
of  union  than  of  valour — On  the  subject,  however,  of 
(he  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue,  a  very  plausible  theory 
was  started  by  Jakel.  which  assigns  it  to  the  German 
{DtrGermantscke  Urtprung dcr  La/cinischcn  Sprachef 
<kc  ,  Breslaw,  1«31  )  He  makes  the  Latin  to  b* 
mainly  and  os8«ntialjv  the  dialect  of  a  Teutonic  race. 
tiMt  migrated  from  CKmrnany  into  Italy  by  the  way  of 
the  Tyrol,  at  a  period  vn.'^tly  more  remote  than  that 
to  which  Roman  history  reaches  The  germe  of  this 
theory,  however,  is  found  in  Furiccius  (De  Origine  el 
Pueritia,  L  L.,  p.  64,  c.  5.  7)f  }fu(rc  Lin<,nia  Lat- 
ina  Gcrmanica.)  —  Ancient  geographers  appear  lo 
have  entertained  different  ideas  of  the  figure  of  Italy. 
Polybius  considered  it,  in  its  general  form,  as  being 
tike  a  triangle,  of  which  the  two  eeae  meeting  at  the 
promontorv  of  Cocinthus  (Capo  di  Stilo)  as  the  vor- 
tex, ronned  the  sides,  and  the  Alps  the  baso.  {Foltfb., 
2,  14.)  But  Strabo  is  more  exact  m  hie  d^lineatrao, 
and  observes,  that  its  shape  bears  more  resemblance 
to  a  quadrilateral  than  a  triani;utar  figure,  with  it.s  out- 
line rather  irregiilar  than  rectilineal  {S/rabo,  5,  210.) 
Pliny  describes  it  in  shape  as  similar  to  an  elongated 
oak-leaf,  and  terminating  in  •  ereecent,  the  home  of 
which  would  be  the  promontories  of  Lcucopelra  (Capo 
detlf  Armt)  aud  Lacinium  {Capodtlk  Colonne).  Ac* 
cording  to  Pliny  (3,  6),  the  length  of  Italy,  from  Att> 
^nsta  Praetoria  (<dM(a),  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  to 
Khegium,  the  other  extremity,  was  1020  miles  :  but 
this  distance  was  to  bo  estimated,  not  in  a  direct  line, 
but  by  thegreat  road  which  passed  through  Rome  and 
Capoe.  Ine  real  geographical  distance,  according  to 
the  best  maps,  would  •.carcely  furnish  600  modem 
Italian  wiles  of  GO  to  the  degree,  which  are  equal  to 
about  700  ancient  Roman  miles.  The  same  writer 
eetimatee  it*  breadth  from  the  Varna  to  the  Araia  at 
410  milee ;  between  ihe  moodia  of  the  Tiber  and 
Alerntis  at  136  miles  ;  in  the  narrowest  part,  between 
the  Sinus  Scyllacius  and  Sinus  Terirt^us,  at  20  milee. 
The  liute  lake  of  Cnlilic.  near  Reate  (Rieli)  in  tho 
Sabine  country,  was  considered  as  the  umbilicus  or 
centre  of  Italy,  (/'/in  ,  3,  12  ) — It  might  be  expected 
that  the  classical  authors  of  Rome  would  dwell  with 
fondneae  on  the  peculiar  advantagee  enjoyed  by  their 
ftTOored  country.  Accordingly,  we  find  a  variety  of 
passages,  which  flnvcrius  has  collected  in  his  fifth 
chapter  (D«  Natura  cult  soltque  Italtci  ac  laudibua 
eiut),  where  the  happy  qualities  of  its  soil  andelimalo^ 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  productions,  the  re- 
sources of  every  kind  which  it  possesses,  are  proudly 
and  elofjuenily  displsyed.  Those  that  seem  princi- 
pally deserving  of  notice  are  the  following :  Pirn.,  36) 
IS— Ftr^.j  <hav,t  S,  136,  wj^— Dion.  Nt^,  Anf 
Ann.*  1, 96. 


Climate  of  Ancirnl  Itahj. 

It  has  been  thought  by  several  modem  writers  that 
the  climate  and  temperature  of  Italy  have  undergone 
.•iomc  ch.in^e  durinj^  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  that  it  was 
anciently  colder  in  winter  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
(Dtt  Bob,  Refiez.,  vol.  2,  p.  LonguenUt 
citrd  },y  Cilhon,  Mine  "WorU,  vol.  3,  p  215.)  In  the 
examination  of  this  question,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
consider  the  somewhat  analogous  condition  of  Amerie4 
at  this  day.  Boston  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Rome, 
but  the  severity  of  ita  winter  far  exceeds  not  that  of 
Rome  onJe,  bnt  of  Puie  nd  London,    a  1 1  v  ing  thai 
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tiic  prnin  snlar  form  of  Italy  mu»t  at  alt  tinoea  have  h«d 
an  clftci  111  iiutuiaiig  the  clioiato,  atill  tlie  wooda  and 
niar^heH  of  Cisalpine  Guul,  and  the  perpetuul  ^tiuwsof 
(he  Alps,  far  more  exi«iisive  than  at  preaeni,  owing  to 
'tii«  then  tracuttivsted  and  oneleared  eute  of  Swhxer' 
land  .uid  Gcrnwriy,  couIJ  not  hul  have  been  felt  even 
in  ihc  neighbourhood  ol'  Homo,  besides,  even  on  tiie 
Apennines,  and  in  Etriuia  and  Lattuin,  the  fomts  oc- 
cupied a  far  greater  ^pncc  than  in  modern  limes  ;  this 
would  increase  the  <|uuiitity  of  rain,  and,  consequently, 
the  volume  ol  water  in  the  rivers  ;  the  floods  uould 
bo  ^ater  and  more  numerous,  and,  before  man's  do- 
minion had  completely  aobdoed  the  whole  country, 
there  woiili!  '>e  large  accuinulatioiis  of  water  in  the  low 
grounds,  which  would  still  farther  increiise  llic  coldness 
•f  the  atmosphere.  The  laogaage  of  ancient  writers, 
on  the  whole,  favours  the  same  eondusion,  that  the 
Roman  wniter,  in  their  days,  was  more  severe  than  it 
is  at  present.  It  is  by  no  mcan-t  ca^y  to  know  what 
weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  language  of  ihc  poets,  nor 
1k»w  far  partienlar  description*  or  ezpreaaione  may  have 

been  occastoneij  by  jx  culiar  local  rirciirnstanccs.  The 
sutetnunt  uf  the  youiig&r  I'iiiiy  {iiput,,  %,  that  the 
bay-tree  would  rarely  live  through  the  winter  without 
abetter,  either  at  Rome  or  at  his  own  villa  at  Lanuvium, 
if  taken  absolutely,  would  prove  too  much ;  for,  although 
the  ttay  It  le>s  hardy  than  some  other  evt  ri^rcens,  yet 
bow  can  it  be  conceived  that  a  climate  in  which  the 
dive  would  flooriah  eoutd  be  too  aevere  for  the  bay  ? 
There  must  either  have  been  some  local  peculiarity  of 
winds  or  soil  which  the  tree  did  not  like,  or  else  the  f^ct, 
aa  ia  aometimes  the  caae,  must  have  been  too  hastily 
Manned ;  and  men  were  afraid,  from  long  custom,  to 
leave  iJie  bay  unprotected  in  the  winter,  although,  in 
fact,  they  might  have  done  it  with  safety.  Yet  the 
older  Pimy  {11,  2)  speaks  of  long  snows  being  useful 
(o  ibe  com,  which  uiow*  that  be  is  not  speaking  of 
the  mountains  ;  and  a  \ax\^  snow  lyint;  in  the  valTeys 
of  central  or  soulhera  Italy  would  surely  ho  a  very  uii- 
heard-of  pbtnomenon  now.  Again  :  the  freezing  of 
(he  river^  aa  apolten  of  b/  Virgil  and  llorsce,  is  an 
{mage  of  winter  which  conld  not,  we  thinlc,  naturally 

suggest  Itself  ta  Italian  poets  of  the  pre.sent  Jay,  at 
any  point  tu  the  south  of  the  Aftcnnines.    Oihur  ar- 

Siments  to  the  same  efToct  may  be  seen  in  a  paper  by 
Bines  Hrtrritij;»ton,  in  the  5Rih  volume  of  liie  P'nilo- 
sophical  I'ianiiactions  Gibbua,  too,  after  stauug  the 
arguments  on  hotb  sides  of  the  question,  comes  to  the 
aame  conclusion.  (Muc  Works,  I.  c.)  He  quotea, 
however,  the  Abb^  do  lAingucrue  as  saying  that  the 
Tiber  was  frozen  in  the  bitter  winter  of  1709.  —  : 
the  olive,  which  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  severe 
cold,  was  not  introduced  into  Italy  till  long  after  the 
vino  :  Fenestella  asserted,  that  its  cnhivation  was  un- 
known as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tarijuauus  I'nscus 
(P/jn.,  15,  1);  and  such  was  tho  notion  entertained 
of  the  cold  of  all  inland  counthea,  that  Tbeopbraslua 
(PKn.,  IS,  1)  held  it  impoeaible  to  eolUvate  the  olive 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  JOO  -"tadia  from  the  sea. 
But  the  cold  of  winter  it>  per fiicily  consistent  with  great 
teat  in  the  summer.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess on  the  Rhine,  in  the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at  Coblentz  and  Bonn 
is  far  more  severe  than  it  is  in  Westmoreland  ;  and 
evergreeoa  will  flourish  through  the  winter  in  the 
Weatmoreland  valleys  far  beUec  than  on  the  Rhine  or 

in  the  heart  of  France.  The  sunitner  Iieat  of  Italv 
was  probrtbly  much  the  *a:nR  in  ancient  lunt*  as  u  la 
at  preacnt,  »  xccpt  tli  i  l  re  were  a  greater  number  of 
;ip0t8  where  tihade  and  verdure  might  bo  found,  aud 
where  its  violence,  therefore,  was  more  endurable.  But 
the  ditlereriee  between  the  temperature  of  summer  and 
winter  ma;  bo  safely  assumed  to  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  ia  now,  notwithatanding  the  Biguinonts 
of  Eustace  tiru^  scvera!  other  tftveUoi*.  {AttSU%  SS$' 
lory  of  Rome,  vol.  I,  p.  4M|  ««yf.) 
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It  now  becomes  a  (jue.stion,  whether  the  grcitcrcck 
of  the  winter,  and  the  greater  eaient  of  wood  ani  tt 
vndratned  waters  wbtdi  ea;iated  in  the  time  ef  the  1t»- 

mans,  inay  not  hav  e  had  a  favouralle  indijencc  ii>  mi'.- 
igating  that  malaria  which  u  al  liii:  prtisujt  di^  thf 
curse  of  so  many  psrts  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  llie 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome.    One  tbidig  m 
certain,  that  the  Carapagna  of  Rome,  which  ti  acw  al- 
most a  desert,  must,  at  a  remote-  period,  hive  been 
full  of  independent  cities ;  and  although  the  ArntM 
part  of  theae  had  periabed  Ions  before  ue  fooitt  cn- 
iiiry  of  Rome,  yet  even  then  there  existed  Ostia,  Lsu- 
rcnium,  Ardea,  and  Antium  on  one  side,  and  Veu 
Core  on  the  other,  in  situations  wlucb  an  now  regnti 
ed  as  uoinbabiuble  during  the  auminer  months;  and 
all  the  lands  of  the  Romans  on  which  tbcy,  lik«  tbe 
old  .\ilu  tiian»,  for  tho  most  part  resided  rtyulirly,  lie 
within  the  preaeni  range  of  the  malaria.   Soatc  Uit 
auppoaod,  that,  aitbon^  the  cl^ma^  wu  the  mm  m 
it  is  now,  vet  the  Romans  were  enabled  ;u  iscij* 
from  its  intluence,  and  their  !>aftly  has,  heeri  aacnoM 
to  tbrir  practice  of  wearing  woollen  next  to  the  tkia 
instead  of  linen  or  cotton.    But,  not  to  notice  atha 
objections  to  this  notion,  it  ia  enough  to  say  dnt  Ik 
Romans  regarded  nnhealtby  situations  with  the  same 
spprchension  as  their  modern  descendants.  (Ca/o,  R. 
K  ,  2.—rarro,  H  R  ,  1,  4.— Id  ,  5,  3,  5.-/J.  S,J, 
12-)~0n  the  other  hand,  Cicero  {dc  Rrpuh  .H.  mtl 
Livy  (7,  38)  both  speak  of  tho  imuitdiau  r.n;;:..^**!- 
hood  of  Rome  as  unhealthy ;  but,  at  the  fd:].t  ume, 
they  extol  the  poaitivo  heaitbtncaa  of  the  citjf  utcU^ 
ascribing  it  to  the  hiHa,  which  are  at  once  airy  iImb 
selves,  and  oflTcr  a  screen  to  the  low  jjrojijJs  I'roni  t.v 
heat  of  the  aun.    It  is  true,  that  one  ot  Ute  mti  w- 
healthy  parte  of  modem  Rome,  the  Piazia  di  ^flf* 
and  the  ^lope  of  the  Pincian  Hill  above  it,  wm  act 
within  liiu  liiuila  of  the  ancient  city,  yet  the  prute  o< 
the  healthiness  of  Rome  must  be  understood  taibei 
comparatively  with 'that  of  the  immediate  oeigbboiO' 
hood  than  poaitivdy.    Rome,  b  the  aiunmer  aMMtk 
cannot  be  called  healthy,  even  as  compared  wiIj  ih* 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  much  less  if  the  suitdard  dc 
uken  from  Elerlinor  from  London.  Acain:  tkaoci^ 
!>ourhood  of  Rome  is  characterized  by  Livy  as  "apah 
lilcaUal  and  parched  soil."    The  latter  cpidietiiw* 
thy  of  notice,  because  the  favourite  opinion  his  been, 
that  the  malaria  is  connected  with  mar^*  and  raoitf- 
at«.   But  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  rosy  find  the  «- 
planalion  of  the  spread  of  the  malaria  in  niot'tr.i  ■■iir.f*. 
Even  in  spring  nothing  can  leaa  resemble  a  uum  tun 
I  he  present  aapecl  of  the  Campgna.   It  i»  fir  more 
like  the  down  country  of  Dorsetshire,  and,  as  the  saur 
mer  advances,  it  may  well  be  called  a  dry  »nd  parfW 
district.    But  ibis  is  exactly  the  character  of  the  pUiw 
of  Eatremadura.  where  tbe  Britiah  forces  suffered  m 
rrievotialy  from  malaria  fevor  in  the  autumn  of 
In  short,  abund^u  experience  has  provrd,  that  «he« 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ia  wet.  the  malana  powon  i» 
far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of  moisiurt 
on  the  surface  is  gone,  and  the  damp  makes  «• 
into  the  atmosphere  from  a  considerable  depth  oiwr 
ground.    If,  then,  more  rain  fell  in  the  t'  iin|  3i.ru '"^r- 
merly  than  now ;  if  tbe  aireama  were  fulUr  ol  vm, 
and  their  course  more  rapid ;  above  all.  if,  owing  lo 

tlie  nneh-ated  sVi!''  r/  ,  ,  ,/raI  Enrope.  aI.^!  t'j('  rrcatW 
abundance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  the  suffiiuir  bests 
set  111  later,  and  were  less  intense,  and  more  often  re- 
lieved by  violent  storms  of  rain,  there  is  eveij  reasoo 
to  believe  thai  the  Campagna  must  have  bMB  w 
healthier  than  at  present  ,  and  that  j  ree  Velj  in  prt^- 
portion  to  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  central  Eo 
rope,  to  the  felling  of  the  wooda  in  Italy  itself,  iw 
consequent  decrease  in  the  quantity  -  't-f  ^^^^ 
iug  of  the  Btreama,  and  the  diaappeartuice  uf  the  wt 
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t«i  trorii  tti.:  •iirfarp,  has  been  the  incrcated  nnhealthi- 
of  liie  couutry,  and  the  more  exieoded  range  of 
the  aehria.  {AneUf*  HktMf     Wmuh  toL  1,  d. 
•01.  Jiff.) 

fritlri.  I.  the  capital  of  the  Peligni  hi  Itaty.  (7Se(. 
Corfin  am  ) — II.  A  city  of  Spam,  north  of  Hispalis, 
•ad  aiuwte  oo  the  weatem  aide  of  the  hter  Batia. 
(jferalevHl.— Or0t.,8,t8.>  It  WMfeoiMledby  P«iib> 
Xwii  Scipio  in  the  second  Piinir  wnr,  who  placM  here 
the  o!d  soldier*  whom  age  had  mcapacitated  from  the 
performance  of  military  service,  (il^dii,  B.  Hitp., 
c.  38  — C««  ,  B.  Ctv.,  3,  30  }  It  waa  the  hiith|dace 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  is  auppoeed  to  eorreapond 
with  .SVr  ;  v  Vif/j,  about  a  league  distant  from  the 
citj  of  Setniie.  (Sunta,  ad  It.  Ant-^  p.  413,  433.— 
FItnt,  Rap.  a.  F.t  12.  p  387.— Iflbrf,  Gecgr.,  toI. 
9,  p  372  ) 

liALicv*,  a  poet.    {Vid.  Silius  ItalKua.) 

ItIlos.  a  fabled  monarch  of  mAf  Italy.  (Conault 
nneiks  nmier  ftiM  enkle  Italia,  page  693,  col.  1.) 

ItmIca,  •  celehfated  ieland  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  north- 
east of  Cephallenia  It  lies  directly  south  of  Lcuca- 
ivkf  fram  which  it  is  distant  about  su  miiea.  The  ex- 
ftaat  of  thM  ealcbialed  ulaod,  aa  given  bf  aneieut  ao- 
thorit!"*",  not  correspond  with  modem  compnta- 

tioa.  ijiesarchus  describes  it  aa  narrow,  and  mea»> 
vrmg  ctgbty  aiadia,  meaniii(r  probably  in  ieogth  {ISreee. 
8m.,  r,  61X  hot  Sttabo  (456)  affiims,  in  ciiewBfer* 
•MO.  whieh  to  nvy  wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  ta  not 
Imi  ihsn  lli.rtv  miles  in  circuit,  or,  according  to  Pliny 
(4.  12).  twenty-tive.  Its  iength  is  nearly  seventeen 
Biles,  bot  ita  breadth  not  more  than  four.  Ithaca  is 
well  known  as  the  native  itilatid  of  in-.^ses.  Eusta- 
thtoa  asserts  (ad  IL,  2,  f)33)ttiat  ii  dimmed  its  name 
froiTi  the  hero  Ith^cus,  who  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
((M.,  17,  807).  That  it  waa  thioi^[hoat  rugged  and 
—omainooa  wo  lean  froia  mere  than  one  passase  of 
th'  Odv»«ty.  but  especially  ffoiii  the  fourth  book,  v. 

*eqq — It  m  evideiU,  from  several  passages  of  the 
same  poem,  that  there  was  also  a  city  named  Ithaca, 
ptiiltably  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of 
Ulys»C9  (3,80).    Its  minsare  generally  idenliticd  with 
those  crownir^g  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  iit^o.  (Doir 
wM,  *oL  I,  P-  66  )   "  The  Venetian  geographers," 
afcaaana  8^  WilliaiB  Ooll,  **havo  in  a  great  degree 
cootritMited  to  raise  doubts  concerning  the  identity  of 
the  modem  with  the  ancient  Ithaca,  by  giving  iti  their 
ckaite  the  name  of  Vol  ii  Commtre  to  this  island 
That  name,  however,  is  totally  unknown  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  isle  is  invariably  called  Ithaca  by  the 
vpper  ranks,  and  Theaki  by  the  vulgar.    It  has  been 
aaiaitad  in  the  north  of  Europe,  that  Ithaca  is  too  in- 
oeiiaaaiabto  a  rock  to  Imto  jxodaeod  any  contingent  of 
B^rp-i  which  (-odd  entitle  its  king  to  so  much  consid*  r 
aiioo  aiQon^  the  neif^hbouring  isles ;  yet  the  unnvalled 
excellence  of  its  pott  has  in  modem  times  created  a 
fleet  of  50  vessels  of  all  denominations,  which  trade  to 
•verr  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  which  four 
might  be  »clcct€d  capable  of  transpc»ning  the  whole 
aiB9  of  Ulyaaaa  to  the  aborea  of  Aaia."   The  aame 
wriiaraahaattopopdalion  of  the  bland  BOOO.   It  it 
said  to  contain  liity-siT  square  miles.   {QdTt  Qtog- 
rmpjty  axui  AmtauUut  of  iihaea^  p.  30.) 

irHAcatiJs,  1.  three  islands  opposite  Vibo^  en  the 
OMaC  of  BfMttaa.  They  are  thought  to  answer  to 
the  modem  Brteet,  Praca,  and  TorrUelia.  ( Bucko 
nnd  MoUcr,  Wotttrh.  dcr  Gcof^r  ,  p.  651.) — II.  liaia- 
ia  called  by  Siliiu  Italicus  "sedes  ItkausiA  Baii,"  be- 
CBBBo  feondad  by  Baioa,  the  pilot  of  Ulyaaaa,  aceoid- 
iag  to  the  poetic  Ic/^onds  of  antiquity.  {SU.  Ital.,  8, 
SSR). — Compare  Lucopkron,  Cosssnd  ,  694. — Tzetzet, 
odiae.) 

Iradifa,  I.  a  town  of  Thesaaly,  in  tho  vicinity  of 
Mctropohs.  It  is  conceived  by  some  modem  travel- 
ler* '.o  have  been  ^ r.u^'.i  J  uj  one  of  the  summits  now 
jonpiad  bj  the  amgulu  cvnveuta  of  AUitora,  {Hoi- 


]lancrs  Traveh,  vol.  1,  849.  —  PmqveriUf ,  vol.  8,  p. 
334.)  Cramer,  however,  thmks  it  ought  to  be  looked 
for  to  the  north  of  the  Pencus,  near  .2rdam  and  Pet' 
cAoMfi'.— II.  A  fortieaa  of  Measenia,  on  a  mounuin  of 
the  same  name.  It  waa  celebrated  for  the  long  and 
obsiii  ate  defence  (ten  years)  which  the  .Mrsseniana 
there  made  against  the  Spartaoa  in  their  last  revolL 
The  moontain  waa  aaid  to  have  denved  ite  name  htm 
Ithome,  one  of  the  nymphs  that  nourished  Jupiter.  On 
the  summit  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  I;homatas,  to 
whom  the  mountain  waa  eapeeially  dedicated.  Stnbo 
compares  the  Messeniait  AciopoUa  to  Acrocorinthoa, 
being  situated,  like  that  eftadel,  on  a  lofty  and  steep 
mountain,  enclosed  by  fortified  lines  which  conni'cttd  il 
with  the  town.  Hence  they  were  justly  deemed  the  two 
strongest  places  in  die  Petoponneaoa.  When  Philip, 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  waa  planning  the  coiujrr^t  uf 
the  peninsula  with  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  the  laiirr  ad- 
vised him  to  seize  fiiat  the  hoTOS  of  the  heifer,  which 
would  secure  to  him  poaaeaaien  of  the  aointal.  By 
these  enigmatical  exprMaiona  he  dedgnated  the  Pel»> 
ponncBus,  and  the  two  bulwarks  above  nu'ntin»ed 
{Strab.,  361.  — Fo^yi.,  7,  11.)  Scylax  says  Itnume 
was  eighty  stadia  fmn  the  sea.    (Peripl.,  p.  16.) 

Itics  Ponrvs,  a  harbour  of  Gaul,  whence  Cesar 
set  sail  for  Britain.  Car&ar  describes  it  no  farther  than 
by  aayiog,  that  from  it  there  was  the  moyt  ronvc-niont 
passage  to  Britain,  the  distance  being  about  30  milaa. 
(B.  G.,  6,  2.)  Co/ote.  Btmlogm,  and  EtapUw  have 
each  their  respective  advocates  for  the  honour  of  being 
the  Itiua  Poitua  of  antiauity.  The  weight  of  authonty, 
however,  la  in  fevour  of  H  ittand  or  VtMgan ;  and  wiHl 
this  opinion  T>'.\nvinc  coincides.  Cx-sar  lundod  at 
Porlus  Ltmanis  or  Lymuf,  a  hllle  below  Dover.  For 
a  long  time  thia  was  ibe  principal  crossing-place.  In 
a  later  age,  however,  the  prefarence  was  given  to  Oea- 
soriaeom  or  Boulogne  in  Gaol,  end  Rntopiw  or  AwA* 
borough  in  Britain.  Lemaire,  however,  is  in  fiivour  ol 
making  the  Itius  Portua  identical  with  (iessoriacum, 
an  othcrii  had  beeo beroio bin.  (M.  Otogr.odCmt^ 
B  C  .  p  291.) 

iTUN.r.,  .'Estuarium,  now  Soltoay  Firth,  in  Scot- 
land. 

IrvtMk,  a  country  of  Palestine,  ao  called  from  Itur 
or  Jettir,  one  of  the  eona  of  lahmael,  who  aettlad  in  it; 

but  whose  posterity  were  either  driven  out  or  subdued 
by  the  A  monies,  when  it  is  suppuaed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bashao,  and  subsequently  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manaseeh  east  of  Jordan ;  buu  aa  it 
was  situated  beyond  the  southern  border  of  Moonft 
Hermon,  called  the  Djfbcl  Heish,  this  is  doubtful.  It 
lay  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  land  of  larael,  be- 
tween it  and  the  tenritoty  of  Dameaeaa  or  Syria ;  and 
IS  Mipposed  to  have  been  the  same  country  at  present 
Icnown  by  the  name  of  Djedour,  on  the  east  uf  the 
Djebel  Heith,  between  Damascus  and  the  I>ake  of  Ti- 
berias. The  Itweans  being  aohdaed  by  Aitstoboloa. 
the  high-prieat  and  governor  of  the  Jewa,  B.C.  IM, 
were  forced  by  him  to  embra  thr  Jewish  religion, 
and  were  at  the  aame  time  incorporated  into  the  state. 
Philip,  one  of  the  aona  of  Hend  the  Great,  was  to- 
trarcn  or  governor  of  this  country  when  John  tho  Bap- 
tist oomineuced  his  ministry.  (PUn.,  5,  23. — JctepL, 
Ant.  JuA.t  IS,  \9.^BrifkuL^  Hare*.,  19.— im 
3,  1.) 

Itvs,  son  of  Tereii*.  king  of  Thrace,  by  Pfoene, 

dauijhter  of  Pandion,  k  i  l'  "I"  Athens.  He  was  killed 
by  hia  mother  when  he  was  about  six  years  old,  and 
aenred  op  befbre  hia  father.  He  waa  changed,  accofd* 
iiig  to  one  account,  into  a  phra^m',  his  mother  into  a 
swallow,  and  his  father  into  aa  owl.  {Vid.  Philomela. 
—  Ortd,  Met.t  0,  6M.~AlMP.,  S»  14^  n,—lkftL, 
Od.,  4.  12  ) 

JoBA.  I.  a  eon  of  Hiempaal.  kmg  of  Numidia,  eoe* 

ceeded  his  f  .tlirr  about  50  B  C.    He  was  a  warm 

aapportcr  of  the  senatorial  party  and  Peo^y,  bemg 
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I,  It  if  nid,  to  this  courae  by  «  grew*  incolt  wbicb, 
in  his  yoath,  ha  hid  received  from  Ccnr.  He  gained, 

B  ('  49,  a  great  victory  over  Curio,  Ca  sar's  Iicwlm- 
aiii  in  Africa.  After  the  balilc  of  F'harsalia  and  ihc 
death  of  PonfiVft  be  continued  steady  to  his  cause ; 
and  when  Canr  invaded  Africa,  B.C.  46,  be  euffiarW 
•d  Scipb  and  Cate  with  all  hi*  power,  and  in  tM  tint 
instance  reducod  llif  d.rtalor  to  much  difficulty.  The 
battle  of  Tiiapaufl,  however,  turned  the  acale  in  Cc- 
wn*9  ftTonr.  Jnbe  iled,  and*  6nding  that  hit  eubjeeta 
would  not  reciivr  him,  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  de- 
i^ir,  along  with  Pctreius.  {Vtd.  Petrcius.)  His  con- 
nexion with  Cato  has  auggested  the  underplot  of  Ad- 
diion'a  tragedy.  {Plut.,  Vu.  Poof.^U.,  Vu.  Cat. 
— J'for.,  4,  18.  —  Button.,  Vit.  JtU.,  35.  —  Lucan,  4, 
690  — Ptitrrc,  2,  54.)— II.  The  second  of  the  name, 
was  aon  of  the  preceding.  He  was  carried  to  Kooie 
bf  Caeer,  kindly  treated,  and  wall  and  laaraadly  ad> 
ocated.  He  gamed  the  friondshifi,  and  fo  i^ht  m  the 
eauae,  of  Augustus,  who  gave  htm  the  kiiigdom  of 
Mauritania,  his  paternal  kingdaa  of  Ntunidia  baving 
been  erected  into  a  Roman  province.  Juba  cultivated 
diligently  the  arts  of  peace,  was  bc-lovcd  by  his  sub- 
ects,  and  bad  a  high  reputation  for  Irarniiijj.  He 
wrote,  to  Graok,  of  Arabia,  with  observations  on  its 
aatnial  hiatorjr ;  of  Aaayria ;  of  Rome ;  of  painting 
andpaintaia;  of  theatres;  of  the  if:.!  J 

on  the  some  of  the  Nile,  <kc.,  ail  which  arc  now  loi>t. 
Juba  maniad  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antony  and 
Claoaatia,«wan  of  Egypt.  Strabo,  in  his  sixth  book, 
ipaala  of  Joba  as  living,  and  in  his  seventeenth  and 
lilt  book  ao  then  ju^t  dead.  This  woi:!t!  probably  fix 
Wa  death  about  A.D.  17.  (C/tn/on,  Fatt.  HtiUn., 
vol.  S,  p.  Ml,  m  matu.^Phot.,  Cad.,  IBL-^Atkena- 
tut,  8,  p.  343,  e.  —  Plut,  .Vor  ,  p  269,  c  ,  A'c  — 
Consult  the  dissertation  of  the  .Abbe  Sevin,  Hur  la  Vie 
et  lea  Ouvragei  de  Juba,  in  the  Mtm.  da  PAttd,  de$ 
huer.t  6tc,  vol.  4,  p.  467,  aofff .) 

JoMi,  a  promee  of  Pilestme,  fominf  the  aoathera 
division.  It  did  not  assume  the  name  of  Juda?a  until 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
ivity  ;  though  it  bad  been  denominated,  long  before, 
he  kingdom  of  Judsa,  in  oppositidn  lo  fh;it  of  Israel. 
After  the  return,  the  tnbc  of  Juiiah  settled  rin>t  at  Je- 
rosalem;  but  afterward,  spreading  gradually  over  the 
whole  oountiy,  tbey  gave  it  the  name  of  Judaa.  Ju- 
daa,  being  the aeat  of  religion  and  government,  claimed 
many  privileges.  It  wjh  not  lawful  to  intrrcalatc  the 
year  out  of  Judca,  while  they  might  do  it  in  that  coun- 
try. Nor  waa  tbe  iheaf  of  first-fruiu  of  the  barley  to 
be  brought  from  any  other  district  than  Judea,  and  as 
near  as  possible  to  Jerusalem.  The  extent  of  this  re- 
markable country  has  varied  at  different  times,  accord- 
ing; to  the  nature  of  tbe  govanunent  which  it  baa  eo- 
jo  vfd  or  been  compeOea  to  acknowledge.  When  it 
Wis  first  occupied  by  the  Israelites,  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, properly  so  called,  was  confined  between  tbe 
rfwies  of  tbe  Mediterranean  and  the  western  baiik  of 
lha  Jordan ;  the  breadth  at  no  part  exceeding  fifty 
ndlas,  while  the  length  hardly  amounted  to  three  times 
that  space.  At  a  later  period,  the  arms  of  David  and 
of  bia  immediate  auccaaaor  caniad  tbe  boundaries  of 
tha  knigdoni  to  the  Eopbratas  and  Orontea  on  the  one 
band,  and  in  an  opposite  dirf  i  lion  to  tlic  remotest  con- 
fines of  Edom  and  Mo<ib.  The  population,  as  might 
be  expected,  haa  undergone  a  similar  variation.  It  is 
Ine,  that  no  particular  m  ancimt  lii-story  is  liable  to  a 
batter  founded  suspicion,  than  tiie  numerical  statements 
which  respect  nations  and  armies;  for  pride  and  fear 
have  io  their  torn  contributed  not  a  little  to  exsggcr- 
alo  in  rival  comtries  the  amoont  of  persons  capable 
of  taking  a  Aarc  in  the  field  tjf  battle  Proceeding  on 
the  usual  grounds  of  calculation,  we  muat  infer,  worn 
dw  nomber  of  warriors  whom  Moeei  conduetad  llwough 
Jh«t  the  Hebrew  people,  when  they  crossed 
ijdid  aot  fiiU  short  of  two  milUons  ,  whUe, 


from  the  facts  recorded  in  tbe  book  of  Stinttsl,na 
may  conclade  with  greater  conBdence  that  Iht  cnnl 

ment  made  under  the  direction  of  Joab  must  have  rs- 
turned  a  gross  population  of  five  millions  and  a  UU. 
Tbe  present  aspect  of  Palestine,  under  an  idmiliiiln 
lion  wbm  ara^thtog  deaiys  aod  noibipg  is  namd, 
can  affiMd  no  jaat  criterion  of  tbe  aecancy  of  nch 
ittatements.  Hasty  ob8ervrr>  have  imleid  |jrui.ou,  ctd, 
that  a  hilly  country,  destitute  of  great  rivers,  could  not, 
even  nnder  the  most  skilful  management,  supply  M 
for  so  many  mouths  But  this  precipitate  concluiion 
has  been  vigorously  combated  by  the  most  competcDt 
judges,  who  have  taken  pains  lo  e»tiinate  tbe  prodoce 
of  a  soil,  under  tbe  fariiliaing  infloence  of  a  sva  whick 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  tropical,  and  of  a  wtR- 
rrguliiied  irrigation,  which  the  Syrians  knew  how  to 
practise  with  the  greatest  succeas.  Canaan,  it  must 
DO  admitted,  oooM  not  be  compared  to  Egypt  in  n> 
spect  to  corn.  Thcrf  tio  Nile  to  scalttr  iiii  rirlies 
of  an  inexhaustible  fecundity  over  its  valley^ttll(]  p.i;ti». 
Still  it  was  not  without  reason  lliat  Moses  descnlied 
it  as  "  a  good  Isnd,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fouat- 
ains,  and  depths  thst  spring  out  of  valleys  snd  hiib; 
<i  liiid  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vine*,  and  I'lg-treei, 
and  pomegranates ;  a  land  of  od-ohve  and  hooe) ;  ■ 
land  wbefotn  thou  afaalt  ant  bread  without  scsrcenew; 
thou  shall  not  lack  anything  in  it ;  a  laud  whose 
stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mavcttdig 
brass."  (DetOeron..  8,  7.  Mff .)  The  reporu  of  lis 
latest  travellers  confirm  the  acduacv  af  the  oietan 
drawn  by  this  divine  legislator.  Keir  JertcM  fkt 
wild  olives  continue  to  bear  berries  of  a  hir^c  me, 
which  give  tbe  finest  oil.  In  places  subjected  lo  un- 
gation,  ^  aame  iield,  after  a  crop  of  wheat  ia  Utf, 
produces  pulse  in  autumn.  Several  of  th(  mn  tn 
continually  bearing  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  »airii  urn, 
in  all  their  stages.  Tbe  mulberry,  planted  in  stnigikt 
rows  in  tbe  ootn  field,  is  festooned  by  tbs  Isadnb 
of  the  vine.    If  this  vegetation  aeenw  to  lat^idk* 

become  extinct  i!i;riiig  the  e.xlrerne  heats — if  iu  th* 
mountains  it  is  at  all  seasons  detached  aod  iniermp- 
ted — aoeh  exceptions  to  the  general  loxurisoce  are  mk 
to  be  ascribed  simply  to  the  general  character  of  ill  hot 
climates,  but  also  to  the  slate  of  barhari<m  in  whieb 
the  grest  msss  of  tha  pnaant  population  is  immtrMd. 
Even  in  our  day,  soma  Mowiua  ara  to  be  found  of  \k 
walls  which  tbe  ancient  eollivatora  bnilt  to  support  iht 
soil  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  ;  the  form  of 
the  cisteoM  in  which  they  collected  the  iaii>-»^teri 
and  tnoea  of  the  canals  by  whidi  ^a  water  «ns  ^ 
tributcd  over  the  fie'ds     These  labours  nfMswily 
created  a  prodigious  fertility  under  ao  ardent  um, 
where  a  little  moisture  was  the  Mdy  laqoisiie  to  rt- 
vive  tbe  vegetable  world.    Tbe  accounts  gii«o  if 
nstive  writers  respecting  the  productive  qoslitifs  m 
Juda«  are  not  m  any  d<  gree  o(i|io5Lt!  (mv.  bv  ihe 
present  aspect  of  the  country.    'I'he  case  w  »><:i!7 
the  aame  with  aone  islands  in  the  Aidiipclap);  « 
tract  from  which  a  hundred  individuals  ran  hudly 
draw  a  scanty  subsistence,  formerly  mauitaii.ed  iho» 
sands  in  affluence.    Moses  might  justly  say  tbt  C« 
naan  abounded  in  milk  and  honey.    Tbe  iocki  of  ih 
Arabs  still  find  in  it  a  luxuriant  pasture,  while  w 
bees  depositL  m  liic  holes  of  the  rocks  their  dtlifWK 
stores,  which  are  someiunee  seen  flowing  down  ih* 
surfaea.   Tbe  opimona  jnsi  atated  ia  icfiid 
fertility  of  ancient  Palestine,  receive  an  ample  foi™^ 
mation  from  the  Roman  historians,  lo  whom.M*  p*** 
of  their  extensive  empire,  it  was  intimately  Vnowa, 
Tacitus  especially  (il  »r.,  6,  6),  in  lapgusf 
he  appears  to  have  formed  for  his  own  use,  oesenwi 
it.s  natural  qualities  with  the  utmost  preci#ion,  and,  ai 
IS  bis  manner,  auggeaU  rather  than  specifies  >  ctu- 
logoe  of  producliona,  the  aceaiaey  of  which  is  venM 
by  the  latest  observations.    The  soil  is  rich,  ind  tii 
atmosphere  diy ;  tbe  country  yields  aU  lbs  Uvm 
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wm^a  Me  known  in  Italy,  besides  balm  and  dates. 
But  it  bM  nem  been  denied  that  there  i>  a  remarka- 
Us  dilaniKebatwwn  the  two  tidtt  of  the  ridgo  wfaioh 
isciBS  tbe  reotral  chain  of  JudTa     On  the  weatem 
%ceVmtj,  the  Mil  rises  from  the  !>ca  towards  the  ele* 
vtled  gnmod  in  four  distinct  terraces,  which  arc  cov- 
ered with  an  unfading  verdure.    The  shore  is  Uncd 
with  mastic-treea,  palms,  and  prickly  peara.  Higher 
up,  the  vmt's,  liic  olives,  and  the  sycamores  amply  re- 
fkj  tbc  labour  of  the  cultiraioi  j  natural  groves  arise, 
foiiiwting  of  evergreen  otkt,  <^presMS,  tDdiichnes, 
t:\i  t  rpeii'.ines.    The  face  of  the  earth  is  embellished 
wiUi  ihb  lOiGaiiry,  the  cytisus,  and  tbe  Hyacinth.  In 
ft  «Qld,  the  vegeution  of  tbeae  moiuttftin*  baa  been 
compared  to  that  of  Crete.   Europetn  vtaiters  have 
dined  under  the  shade  of  a  lemon-tree  as  large  as 
one  of  our  strongest  oalis,  and  have  seen  sycamores, 
tbe  hlmge  of  whicb  waa  sufficient  to  cover  thirty  per- 
MM,  aloii^  with  thair  howf  ftiid  catfidl.   611  tbe 
eastern  siJe,  however,  the  scanty  coating  of  mould 
jields  a  l«ss  magiuticeni  crop.    From  the  summti  of 
Ike  hiOe  a  deaert  ctretches  along  to  the  Lake  Asphat- 
thes,  presenting  nothing  bot  atooe*  and  aabM^  «i4  a 
lew  thorny  shrubs.   The  sfdea  of  tbe  nwnntuiM  en- 
large, »;.<i  jis'jmc  an  aspect  at  oi>ce  more  grand  and 
aoie  barren.    By  little  and  little,  the  scanty  vegeta- 
tion bageMhM  «M  diei ;  even  mosses  disappear,  and 
a  red,  bjrnmg'  hue  succeeds  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
rocka.    In  the  centre  of  this  amphitheatre  there  is  an 
arid  bann,  aacloaed  00  ill  sides  with  summits  scat- 
tared  orer  with  a  yeltow-coloarod  pebble,  and  abid- 
ing a  single  aperture  to  the  east,  througli  which  the 
•uriace  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  distant  hills  of  Ara- 
bia pfeaent  ibetnselves  to  the  eye.    In  the  midst  of 
of  atoiiea,  eneiieled  vf  a  wbU,  we  pefcerre 
ezUDMve  ruins,  stunted  cypresses,  bushes  of  the  aloe 
aad  priciily  pear,  while  some  huts  of  the  meaneat  or- 
4m,  roswpbl.ng  white  washed  sepulchres,  are  spread 
aver  tlta  ideaolated  mass.   Thia  ipot  is  Jemulem. 
(Bdim,  Okftrvatkms,  «Scc.,  p.  149.— n»$$elquist,  Trav- 
eU.  p  56 — Shill2c  s  Travis,  vol.  2,  p   86  >— Thi;* 
aeiaBcboly  delineation,  which  was  suggested  by  the 
Male  of  tte  Jewish  motropoHe  in  the  third  century,  is 
not  quite  inapplicable  at  the  present  hour.    The  scen- 
ery of  exiertui  luiuro  is  ibc  same,  and  the  general  as- 
poel  of  the  venerable  city  ia  very  little  changed.  But 
ift  htm^f  ia  atrietlj  a  lelalive  tern,  and  ia  ovenrwhen 
poatt?  aflacted  by  aaMeiation,  we  nraat  not  be  nirw 
priic  J  wr.ea  we  road  in  the  works  of  Eastern  authors 
lb*  b!gb  encomiums  which  are  lavished  xipoo  the  vi- 
aiaity  of  the  boly  capital.    Abulfeda,  for  example, 
BDiiMa^n*.  not  only  iliat  Palestine  is  the  most  fertile 
part  cf  S)ii4i.  Uui  aUu  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Jcru- 
•d.rin  is  one  of  the  most  ferule  districts  of  Palestine, 
ia  b<a  eye^  the  viaea,  tbo  fig-tnea,  and  the  olive* 
gpwea%  with  whkh  tfie  fioMBtone  cKflEt  of  Judsa  were 
octc«  covered,  identified  themselves  with  the  richest 
ef  agnettltural  wealth,  and  more  than  com- 
'  iv  the  absence  of  thoaa  apieadinf  fialda, 
iTtTi;^  wnh  coRk,  which  arc  necc*s3'v  'n  convey  to 
dte  okittd  of  a  European  the  ideas  of  irutifuiness,  com- 
fort, and  abon^ce. — Following  the  enlightened  nar- 
mctra  of  Mabe-Bcun,  the  reader  will  find  that  aonth- 
swd  of  Diinsfiii,  tbe  point  when  the  taodera  Pitl- 
e*t:ne  may  be  Uid  to  begin,  are  the  countries  calle<l 
Wf  tbe  Komaos  .\aranitis  and  Gaalonitia,  consisting 
of  000  •zionaire  and  noble  plain,  bounded  on  the  north 
Hermon  or  Djit'-!  <  !  Sheik,  on  the  southwest  by 
Djtoel-Edjlan,  and  on  ttie  cast  by  Haouran.    In  all 
ibese  coanthes  there  is  not  a  singlo  strcaK    'u  h  re- 
iHBa  its  water  in  auinnior.   Hie  moat  of  tbe  villages 
kaia  tbeir  pood  or  reaervotr,  whieh  thef  Bit  from  one 
of  ••■A  w«di  or  brooks  during  the  rainy  season.  Of 
*M  i&nt  djatrict«,  Haouran  is  the  most  celebrated  for 
tht  cakare  of  wlMat.    Nothing  can  exceed  in  gran- 
4m^^*mmm,n  wndtilatlona  of  thaot  tehbi  moving 
4T 


like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  ti  e  win  ],  Bothin,  or 
Baunea,  on  tbe  other  band,  conuioa  nothing  except 
ealcareoaa  motintaina,  whete  there  ««  vtat  onvena, 

in  which  tbe  Arabian  ^opherds  live  like  the  ancient 
Troglodytes.  Here  a  modem  traveller,  Dr.  Seetxeo, 
discovend*  in  tho  vnr  1816,  the  magnifieemt  rniao  of 
Gerasa,  now  called  Djoiaah,  where  three  temples,  two 
auperb  amphitheatres  of  marble,  and  hundreds  of  col- 
umns still  remain,  among  other  monuments  of  Roman 
power.  But  by  far  the  fineat  thing  that  he  aaw  waa 
a  long  streeti'bordered  on  eaeh  with  a  splendid 
colonnade  of  Corinthian  architecture,  and  termmating 
in  an  open  space  of  a  semieimilar  form,  burrounded 
with  aixty  Ionic  pillara  In  the  same  neighbourhood, 
the  ancient  Gilead  ia  distinguished  by  a  forest  of 
stately  oaks,  which  supply  wealth  and  employment  to 
the  inhabitants.  Penea  presj-nts  on  Us  numerous  ter- 
races a  mixture  of  viaes,  olives,  and  pomegranate*. 
Kainlt-Moab,  tho  capital  of  a  diatriet  eoiraaponding  to 
that  of  the  primitive  Moabites,  still  meets  the  eye,  bnt 
IS  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  town  of  a  aimilar 
name  in  the  Stony  Arabia.  {Seetsen. — Annales  det 
Vovageg,  vol.  1,  p.' 398 — Coneipondcnee  de  M.  2adk. 
p.  IS5.) — Tbe  countries  now  described  lie  ontheeast^ 
ern  side  of  the  river  Jordan.  But  the  same  stream,  in 
tbe  upper  part  of  its  course,  forma  tbe  boundary  be* 
tween  Gauionitia  and  tho  fertile  Galilee,  which  » iden- 
tical with  the  modem  district  of  Szafiad.  This  town, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation 
amid  groves  of  myrtle,  ia  aupposed  to  be  the  ancient 
fiethulia,  which  was  besieged  by  Holoffsmes.  Taba> 
ria,  an  insignificant  place,  occupies  the  aite  of  Tib©- 
rias,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  like  more  generally 
known  by  that  of  Genesareth,  or  the  Sea  of  Galilee ; 
bat  industry  has  now  deserted  ita  boideia,  aad  tiw 
fisherman  with  liis  skiff  his  net*  no  longer  ani- 
mates the  surfivce  of  1  ■  >v  iters.  Nazareth  atill  re- 
tains some  portion  of  \vs  former  conscqnencc.  8I1 
milea  fiurther  aoutb  atands  the  hill  of  Thabor,  some- 
timea  denominated  Itabyrios,  presenting  a  pyramid 
of  verdure  crow  ned  with  olive?  and  sycamores.  From 
the  top  of  this  mountain,  the  reputed  scene  of  tho 
transfieuratioQ,  wo  look  down  on  the  liver  Jordan, 
the  Lake  of  Gene.^areih,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
{Maundrell,  p.  60.)^ — Galilee,  says  Chateaubriuad 
{Itin.,  S,  13S),  wou.ld  be  a  paradise  wore  it  inhabit* 
ed  by  an  indaairiooa  people  voder  an  enlightened  gov- 
ernment. V{ne>8loett*  are  to  be  aeen  here  a  loot  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  forming,  by  their  twinint;  branch- 
es, vast  arches  and  extensive  ceilings  of  verdure.  A 
cluater  of  grape8,twoor  three  feet  in  length,  will  give 
an  abun<3ant  supper  to  a  whole  family.  The  plains 
of  Ehdraeloa  arc  occupied  by  Arab  tribe?,  around  • 
whose  brown  tents  the  sheep  and  Iambs  gambol  to  the 
aoond  of  tbe  rood,  which  at  nightfall  calls  tlicm  home. 
— ^Praeeedfng  fivmGalitee  towaida  dte  metropolis,  wo 
enter  the  land  of  Samaria,  comprehending  the  modem 
diatricta  of  Areta  and  Nablnus.  In  the  former  we  find 
the  remains  of  Cesarea ,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  stands  the  town  of  Caypha,  where  there  is  a 
good  anchorage  for  ships.  On  the  southwest  of  thia 
gulf  exieadh  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  tnrminates 
in  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  a  name  famous  in  tho 
annals  of  our  religion.  There  Elijah  proved  by  mirap 
cles  the  divinity  of  hi.s  mission  ;  and  there,  in  the 
middle  ages  of  the  church,  resided  thousands  of  Chris- 
tian devotees,  who  sought  a  refuge  for  their  piety  hi 
the  caves  of  the  rocks.  Tlicn  tho  mountain  was 
wiiolly  covered  with  chapels  and  gardens,  whereas  at 
the  present  day  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  scattered 
ruins  amid  forests  of  oak  and  oiivea,  tbe  l^igbt  ver- 
dure being  only  roltovod  bf  the  wUteneaa  of  tho  cal- 
careous cliflfs  over  which  they  are  suspended.  The 
heights  of  Carmel,  it  has  been  frequently  remarked, 
enjoy  a  puro  and  enlivening  atmosphere,  while  the 
Iwver  gnntnda  of  Samaria  ud  Galilee  are  obaeoMd 
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Of  UM  de?iM*t  fogs  — Hm  fitediMi  of  Um  jSeiiptant, 
auccMsively  known  by  the  name*  of  Neapoln  ■na  Ifti* 
iwt*,  still  coMlains  a  coiiMiUrahle  jiopulBlion,  although 
iu  dwellings  are  meao  and  lut  tnimbiunu  poor.  'i'ti« 
imm  of  Smwm  ilaelf  are  now  covered  with  orchards  ; 
and  the  >.coplc  of  the  district,  who  liavf  forgotten  their 
native  (iitiWcl,  as  well,  (M^rhaps,  as  ihcir  anuty  disputes 
■rith  the  Jews,  continue  to  worship  the  l3eity  on  the 
verdant  slopot  of  Qchsiin.— P»1««I<M,  Mgmubij  to 
the  modern  acceptation  of  th«  term,  omiiraee*  the 
country  of  liic  ancient  PhilUtines,  the  most  forniida- 
Uo  onotaiea  of  the  Hebrew  tnbes  prior  to  ilie  reign 
of  David.    Beaido*  Oau,  the  chief  town,  wo  recos- 
nise  the  celebrated  port  of  .LilTa  or  Y»tfa,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Joppa  mentioiuii  m  iliu  sacnd  writings. 
Repeatodly  fortified  and  dismantled,  this  famoua  har- 
bour has  presented  atieb  ft  variety  of  appearances,  that 
the  description  given  of  it  in  One  age  has  hardly  ever 
been  found  to  apply  to  its  condition  in  the  very  next. 
Bethlehem,  where  the  divine  Messias  was  born,  i6  a 
<  laigo  village  inhabited  promiscuooaly  by  Christians  and 
Mussulmans,  who  agrre  in  nothing  but  ihcir  d- ttsiaiion 
of  the  tyranny  by  which  thoy  are  b'^iii  uumurcifull) 
.  opiMMscd.    The  locality  of  the  sacred  manger  is  oc- 
eopied  by  an  el«MQt  chuicb,  oraaaiented  bj  the  pious 
offerings  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.   It  ia  not  oar 
intfiitiuii  to  ctitor  into  a  more  minute  discunsion  of 
those  old  traditions,  by  which  the  p«niculiir  plAre» 
renderad  sacred  by  Uie  Redeemer's  presence  are  still 
marked  ont  for  the  venrration  of  the  faithful.  They 
present  much  vagueness,  uiiiigled  with  no  small  por- 
liOQ  of  UDQueationable  truth.    At  all  events,  we  roust 
not  wpnl  tbooi  ID  ibe  same  light  in  which  we  are 
compelled  to  view  the  story  that  claims  for  Hebron 
the  [lOssfsNioti  of  .•\l)raham's  tomb,  ami  attracts  on  this 
SCCOuni  the  vineralion  both  ol  Na7.urene8  and  Mos- 
l$tM. — To  the  norihcaot  of  Jeni.ialcm,  in  the  Urge  and 
fertile  valley  cailtii  El-Gaur,  and  watered  by  the  Jor- 
dan, wo  J4ud  the  \  illage  of  Rieha,  near  the  sncient  Jeri- 
ehoii  denoinuiatcd  by  Mosew  the  City  of  Palms.  This 
k  1  naoM  to  which  it  is  still  entitled ;  but  the  groves 
of  opobabamnm,  orbalm  of  Mecca,  liave  long  disap* 
Doared  ;  nor  is  the  nri^'hbotirhooJ  any  lonpcr  aJornid 
Willi  tlioso  singular  tiuwers  knuwn  aiaung  the  Cru&a- 
ders  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Jericho  roses.  A 
Iittli!  f^irther  south  two  rough  and  barren  chaina  of 
bilU  encompass  with  their  dark  steeps  a  long  bssin 
formed  in  a  cUy  soil  inued  with  biiiimcn  and  rock- 
aali,    The  water  contaitwd  in  this  hollow  ta  impreg- 
nated wilb  a  eolation  of  diflennt  aaline  aiibataaees, 
havintr  limc.  mH}:neKia,  and  soda  for  their  base,  par- 
tially neutralized  with  mnriatic  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  salt  which  it  yields  by  evaporation  le  dtoat  one 
fourth  of  Its  weight.    The  bituminous  matter  rises 
from  lime  to  lime  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  floats 
on  the  ^.l^^llcc,  and  i.s  thrown  out  on  the  shores,  where 
it  is  gathered  for  various  purposes.    ( Vid.  Mare 
Morinam.)— Tbia  briof  ootUoe  of  the  geographical 
limits  and  physical  character  of  the  Moly  I-and  musl 
suffice  here.    Details  much  iitmt;  ainpk  are  to  be 
foond  in  nutoennu  works,  whose  authors,  fascinated 
by  tbe  interesting  recoUeclion^  which  almost  every 
object  in  Palestine  is  fitted  to  kvi^^'i^i,  have  endeav- 
oured to  iransfrr  to  t!ie  minds  uf  their  rcadtrs  the 
profound  impressiona  which  they  themselves  expcri- 
cneed  from  a  peraooal  review  or  ancient  aeenes  and 
monuments.    But  we  purposely  refrain  from  the  mi- 
nute description  to  which  the  subject  so  naturally  in- 
vites uii,  because,  by  pursuing  such  a  course  as  this, 
wa  wouM  be  uoavoidablj  led  into  a  train  of  local  par- 
ticularities, while  aetting  forth  tbe  actual  condition  of 
I'l'  country  and  of  its  venerable  remains.  Howt-vtr, 
we  supply,  in  the  followiti<r  table,  the  means  of  com- 
paring the  division  or  distribution  of  Canaan  among 
the  twelve  tribes,  with  tbat  wbicb  was  afkoiwaid  adopt- 
ed by  the  Romans. 


SidoniiiDa, 

Unkuown, 

Peiisiiiaa, 

The 


Hivitea, 

The  same, 

Jebnaites, 

Amoritea, 
Hitiites, 

Phdistines 


JUG 


t  Tribe  of  Asher  (ui  "\ 
{     Libanus)  | 

iNsphtali    (northwest  >Upp«  Oll9n 
of  tbe  Lake  of  Ge-  J 
nesareth)  } 

(  Zebulun(m«tof  t)iat\ 
(     lakii)  I 

ilsaachar    (VaUey  of  VLoMK  Gdhl. 
Eadraekn,  Mount  1 
Tabor)  ) 

I  Half  tribe  of  Manas- 
I  seh  (DoiaaodCae- 
'  area) 

(  Ephraim  (8h«chiW> 

<  Samaria)  ^ 

(  Benjamin     (Jericho,  A 
(  Jerusalem) 
c  Judah  (Hebron,  Jo-  I 
(    dra  proper)  >J 
(  Simeon     (southwest  | 
1,  \    of   Judah)  Dao 

<  (Joppa)  J 


i  Reuben  (Heabb0D,\ 
I  I 


Moabites,    ^  p^^^^^^^ 

Anunonitoa,  t  Gad  (Decapolia,  Am 

Gilcad,         I  iiionilis) 

Half  tribe  of  Manas- 
soh  (Gaulonitis, 
Batanea) 


xPana. 


Kingdom  of 
Bashan, 


In  a  paatoral  country,  each  aa  tbat  beyood  ik  nwi 
Jordan  especially,  wbcve  tbe  deaertin  oMM  nits  bar 

dered  upon  the  cultivated  soil,  the  limits  of  the 
eral  posaessiona  could  not  at  all  times  be  disttoct^ 
marked.  It  ia  well  known,  beaides,  that  tbe  utits  ia- 
habitants  were  never  entirely  expelled  by  ibe  victo- 
rious Hebrews,  but  ibat  ihcy  rtiamcd,  id  smm  xa- 
stances  by  force,  and  in  others  by  treaty,  a  cousideM- 
bla  portion  of  land  witbio  the  borders  of  all  tbe  uibct; 
a  fact  vrbicb  ia  conneeted  vrttb  manyof  tbe  M» 
tionsand  troubles  into vrhich  the  Israelites  sub-wjeB* 
ly  fell.    iRusMcWt  Paluttne,  p.  S6,  ««m.) 

JccORTaa,  the  illegitimate  son  of  MaouUbal, 
a  concubine,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa.  Hew 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  hia  uncle  Micipsa,  kins 
of  N'omidia,  whoednraicd  him  aionti  with  hi*  two  >0'i. 
As,  however,  Jugurtha  was  of  an  ambitions  and  mjN' 
ring  dixposiiion,  Micipse  oant  bim,  when  gnoa  a^ 
w  iLh  a  body  of  troops,  to  join  Scipio  ."Erailiar.u* -.n  hi» 
war  against  Numaiuia  in  Spain,  hoping  to  bsc.by  litt 
chaneeaof  war,  a  youth  who  might  otherwise,  st  socm 
subsequent  period,  threaten  the  tranquillitv  of  hi*  chil- 
dren.   His  hopes,  however,  were  fruslraleii.  JoguriJii 
so  distinguished  himself  as  to  become  a  <:r(i;  uvour 
ito  with  Scipio,  wbo,  at  the  conclusioo  of  the  wu,  kdi 
bim  bock  to  Afftea  with  strong  reconuutudilioai  t» 
MicipKB.    Mieipsa  then  adopted  him.  and  dccliredlun 
joint  heir  with  hia  own  two  sons  AdherD*!  aai  Hifmp- 
sat.    After  Micipsa's  death  <B.C.  1 18),  Jugurtbi,  u- 
piring  to  the  undivided  possession  of  the  kinftMi 
effected  the  murder  of  Hiempsal,  and  obliged  .^dN^ 
hal  to  escape  to  Rome,  where  be  appealed  to 
ate.   Jugurthat  however.  footMl  means  to  bnlw  nuoj 
of  the  aenatota,  and  a  comroiaajon  waa  acM  ta  Af> 
rica,  in  order  to  divide  Numidia  between  lbs  twa 
princes.    The  commission  gave  the  best  ponton  to 
Jugurtha,  who,  not  long  after  iheir  departure,  invaded 
ilie  territory  of  his  cousin,  defeated  him,  be*jeged  htn 
in  Cirta,  and,  having  oMiped  him  to  suTTtnder,  jwt 
him  to  a  cruel  dt.jth  ;  and  ihiK  almost  uijdir  the  t*es 
of  Scaurua  and  others,  whom  the  Roman  seoste  lud 
sent  aa  nmpirae  betwem  the  two  rivala  (B.C.  IISV 
This  news  caused  preal  irritatio;-  nt  T^nr.n-. 
was  declared  against  Jugurtha.    Aiicx  sorue  u^iu 
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bowcTcr,  he  obtained  from  th«  consul  Calpurnius,  above  one  year,  thd  tho^p  who  had  hn.n  vryr^.^h  noi 
uitder  the  moat  fftvoiiriible  condition.^,  ihc  (jmct  pos-  above  iwoycoxi*.  it  a'lbo  urdaiiied  ili^i  Acuaid,  1  iiun- 
»e»sioii  of  ihe  usurped  kingdom.  But  this  treaty  was  ssly,  Athetis,  and,  in  fact,  all  GruccL-,  should  be  Irea, 
IM  niifitd  at  Rome  i  Caipurniiu  wm  recalled,  and  '  and  ahould  uae  tbeir  own  laws.  (C<c.,  Phd.t  1,  8.— 
the  nrw  consul  Poathumfua  Albinue  waa  appoiotad  to  |  JV.  tM  Pif.»  t6.-~IXa  Cast.,  43,  25 )— V.  Another 
the  coriiTiand  in  Africa.  Meanwhile  Jugurtha,  b«ing  by  the  same,  de  Judtcibtu,  ordering  the  Judicta  to  be 
tuxomoacd.  appeared  at  Rome ;  but  as  he  then  sue- .  chosen  from  the  senators  and  equites,  and  nut  irum 
ceeded  io  btibiiig  aeveral  of  the  senator*,  and  also!  the  tnbuni  terarii  (Sueton,  Vit.  Jul.,  41— ricf 
Brbi-js  a  tribune  of  the  people,  no  judgment  was  giv- j  PAi/  .  1,  9.)  —  VI.  Another  by  the  same,  dc  Rep- 
eti  Imboldened  by  ihts  success,  he  thereupon  caus-  elundui,  very  severe  agaitist  extortion.  Il  is  i><tjd 
ed  MassiTs,  son  of  his  uncle  Gulusi^a,  whom  lie  hus-  to  have  contained  above  100  hcdds.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad 
pected  of  aiming  si  the  kingdom,  to  be  assassinated  |  Fam.,  8,  7.— iSmcI.,  Ktf.  Jiii.,  43.) — VU.  Aooiber  by 
n  the  Romaa  capital.  The  crime  waa  fixed  upon  ,  the  enme,  it  lUeru  vrotermterum^  that  the  children 
h'.rTi  ,  but  as  he  was  under  the  public  guarantee,  the  ^  of  those  proscribed  by  Sylfa  bhould  he  admitted  to 
scttaie,  in»tead  of  bringing  him  to  trial,  ordered  him  ;  enjoy  preferaienta.  {Suetm.,  Vu.  Jtd.,  41.) — VIIL 
to  leare  Rome  immediately.   It  was  while  dipdrtiiig  Another  by  the  tUM.   This  wi 


from  the  city  on  this  occasion  that  he  is  said  to  have 
ottered  those  memorable  words  against  the  comip- 
tjoa  of  the  RoiMan  cipitiil  which  aic  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  Sallusi;  "Ak^  venal  cUjf,  and  dailined  quick' 
ly  to  ferish,  if  it  tmUd  but  Jind  c  furdiaaer  V*  Poo* 
tiiarni'is  was  now  sent  to  his  province  in  Africa,  to 
prosecate  the  war ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Rome 
without  haTing  effected  anything,  leaving  the  army 
gndcr  the  command  of  his  brother  .Vulus  Poslhumni», 
who  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  in  his  cam|)  by 
Jugurlba,  to  wliom  ho  surr<  tidcrcd  ;  and  his  trooj)s, 


was  a  aumptuary  law. 

It  allowed  an  expenditure  of  200  sesterces  on  the  diea 
profetii,  300  on  the  Calends,  noats,  idcs,  ajid  t>ume 
other  festivals ;  1000  at  marriage  feasts,  and  similar 
extiMidinaiy  tntertainmonle.  GeUiue  Mcribea  ibis 
law  to  Angustaa,  bat  it  toeme  to  Imvo  been  enacted  in 
successioQ  by  both  Cesar  and  him.  By  an  edict  of 
Augustus  or  Tiberius,  the  allowance  for  an  »  ntertaiu- 
mcnt  was  raised,  tn  proportion  to  its  tioleiiiniiy,  from 
300  to  2000  aestercea.  {Auliu  Gdlius,  2.  24  — Dio 
Cast.,  64.  2.)— IX.  Another  by  .\ugu«tu8,  concerning 
iiiarrisgc,  entitled  dt  Maritandis  OrJinilms.    ( IKi. 


bavim;  p—e ad  under  the  yoke,  evacuated  Numidia.  1  Papia-Poppaea  Lex.)— X.  Another  by  the  same,  dc 
Tbe  now  consol  Meielltia,  arriving  soon  after  with  |  adutteriit,  puoiahing  adaltaiy.— XI.  Another,  de  tu- 

frti!;  ifoop-'.  carried  on  the  war  with  great  vigour, 
and,  b«!ng  himiiell'  above  tcinjtuuou,  reduced  Jui^'ur- 
Iha  to  the  last  extremity.    Cams  Marius  was  servinir 


as  lieutenant  to  MeteUiM,  snd  in  the  year  B.C.  107, 
suppUtiicd  him  in  die  eommsnd.   Jogtiriba,  mean- 

:(■:(-.    tiiviTjg  allied  himself  with  Boccliu--,  kiiii;  of 
Maorilania,  gave  full  employment  to  the  Romans. 
Ifarioe  took  tne  townofCapea,  and  in  a  bsid-conteat- 
td  hittic  defeated  the  two  kings.    Boechif*  now  made 
o^crs  of  peace,  snd  Marius  sent  to  huii  his  quarsior 
Sylla,  who,  after  much  negotiation,  induced  the  Mau- 
maaian  kii^  to  give  »p  Juguitbs  into  the  bands  of 
tbe  Romans,  as  tt^  price  of  ni*  own  peace  and  aaco- 
nty.    Jugiiriha  foIlDwcJ  in  ch  iiii>i  with  his  two  sons, 
(M  trhtmpbof  Marius,  after  which  he  was  thrown  into 
a  anbtatianaoas  dungeon,  wbeia  ba  was  starved  to 
death,  or,  acrordii:i,'  to  other.«,  was  stmu^lcd.  His 
son*  were  .'i  ui  to  Vcnu-sia,  where  they  lived  lu  ob- 
&ci.r  tj.     Trie  war  against  Jugurtha  lasted  five  years; 
k  ended  B.C.  106,  and  has  been  immortalised  bv  the 
pm  orSaBoat.   {Satt  ,  BeU.  Jug.—Pba  .,  Vit.  Mar.) 
'■  h  I-  >a:J,**  o!t«tr\t'r>  Plutarch,  *'  that  when  Jugurtha 
wai  tt;4  uei'o{«  the  car  of  the  conoueror,  be  lost  his 
acnses.    After  the  triumph  be  wsa  thrown  into  prison, 
u'.Trc,  m  llu  .r  haste  to  strip  hiin,  some  tore  his  robe 
od  u«*  bick,  md  others,  catching  eagerly  at  ins  pcn- 
lianu,  puUed  off  the  tips  of  his  ears  along  with  them. 
Wben  ha  was  tbmst  down  naked  into  tha  dungeon,  sU 
coafotcd,  be  said,  with  a  frsntic  smile,  'Heavens!  how 
cold  i»  tb^s  'jith  of  yours  !'    There,  havjoi^'  struggled 
for  SIX  days  wiih  extreme  hunger,  and  to  tiie  last  hour 
laboormg  for  the  preservation  of  life,  he  <  ame  to  such 
an  end  as  his  crimes  deservc<!  "    {Plut.,  Vil.  Mar.) 

JviAx  Lax,  I-  Agraria,  ptopused  by  Julius  Ctcsar 
in  bi»  firs',  consulship,  .A  .U.C.  694.  Its  object  was  to 
distnbuia  liis  lands  of  Campania  and  StelU  to  20,000 
MOT  dtixana,  who  bad  three  children  or  moro.  {Cic  , 
Es  ad  Aif  .  r  '.<5  ~V,U  Paierc  ,  2,  41.)-II.  An 
atoer  by  ti.e  ^J^:l^■,  entitled  de  Pu.'>liranis,  about  re- 
miti.:<g  to  the  farmers-gencral  a  third  part  of  what 
they  had  stipulated  to  pay.  (Cic,  pro  Plane.,  IG 
5«.'..  Vu  Jul.,  20  )— III. 


torilnit,  by  the  same.  It  enacted  th.it  ^nirirdians 
sliould  bo  appointed  for  orphans  in  the  provinces,  us  at 
Koine,  by  the  Alilian  Law.    (Jus/.,  Inst.  Alii.  Tut.) 

Ji7LU,  I.  a  daughter  of  Julius  Ca»sar  by  Comeltat 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  the  virtues  of  her  char- 
acter. She  had  been  affianced  to  .*>ervilius  Ci-pio, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  being  given  to  bim  in  iiur- 
riage.  when  bar  father  haatow^  her  upon  Pompay. 
{PtuI  ,  Vu.  Pomp.,  il.—Appian,  Bel.  Civ  .  1,  M  ) 
Julia  (lossesscd  great  influence  both  over  her  iatncr  and 
husband,  and,  as  long  as  she  lived,  prevented  any  onl- 
break  betwaao  tbam.  Uar  sodden  death,  however,  in 
childbed,  seTerad  tha  tie  that  had  in  soma  degraa 
bound  Pompey  to  his  father-in  law,  and  no  private 
conaideraltons  any  longer  existed  to  aiiay  the  jealousies 
and  animoaitias  which  political  disputes  might  enkin> 
lile  between  them.  The  aniiahle  character  of  Julia, 
and  lier  constant  aflfection  fur  her  husband,  gamed  for 
htr  the  general  regard  of  tbe  people ;  and  this  they 
testified  by  insisting  on  celabraUng  bar  funeral  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  a  compliment  scsrcely  ever  psid  tc 
any  woman  ht  f  :i  It  is  said  that  Pompey  Had  al- 
ways Jovcd  her  tenderly,  and  the  pnnty  and  liappineas 
of  hi.s  domestic  life  la  one  of  the  most  delightful  pointb 
in  liifl  character.  (Siietm.,  Vil  Jul.,  21. — Id.  ib., 
id.— Id.  ih.,  81  )— 11.  The  sister  of  Julius  Caesar. 
She  married  .\ttiu8  Bslbus.  and  became  by  him 
the  mother  of  Ocuvia  Minor  and  Augustus.  {Sue- 
ton.,  Vit.  Jul.,  74.— 7d,,  Vit.  Aug.,  i.—Jd.  H.,  B.) 
— III.  The  aunt  of  Julius  ('nwar.  At  her  decease, 
her  nephew  pronounced  an  eulogy  over  lier  remains 
from  the  rostra.  (Suelon.,  Vit.  Ju/  ,  6.)— IV.  The 
daughter  of  .\agustus  by  his  first  wife  Scribonia.  As 
he  had  no  cinUlren  by  L.via,  whom  be  had  subsequent- 
ly espoused,  Julia  remained  solo  heiress  of  ihe  emper- 
or, and  tbe  choice  of  bar  husband  became  a  matter  of 
great  importtnea.  Sha  wsa  first  msrriad  to  barcotfsui 
Claudius  Marcelliis,  iho  ne[>hcw  of  .Augustus  by  his 
sister  Octavia  ('/Wi/.,  Ann.,  1, 3. — Sueton.,  Vit.  Aug., 
63),  and  ihe  individual  celebrated  by  Virgil  in  those 
'  famous  lines  of  the  sixth  .Eneid,  for  which  Octavia  so 
Another  by  the  same,  for  .  largely  rewarded  him.     But  Marccllus  dyin^  young 


tbe  ratification  of  all  Pompey 's  acts  in  Asia.  {Suet.,  and  without  children,  Auguftus  belccted  for  the  sccotid 
L  c>— IV.  Another  by  tbe  ssme.  dc  Pronaciic  ordi-  husband  of  bis  dsugbier  bis  oldest  friend  and  most 
— lia.   This  wsa  an  improvement  on  tha  Cornelian  userol  adherant,  M.  Vipaanios  Agrippa.   This  mar- 

liw  5'_!  the  province'*,  and  ordained  that  those  who  '  riapc  seemed  to  answer  all  the  wishes  of  .\ugiistus,  for 
bad  t)t*a  ptatofs  should  not  command  a  province  1  Julia  became  tbe  mother  of  five  children,  Caius,  La* 
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c\us,  Julia,  Agfippir.a,  anil  Agiippt  Povtiimua.  Affrip- 
padicd  A.U  0. 741,  and  Julta  was  married,  for  the  mird 
tine,  to Ttbeiia*  CbiKiin!*  Nero,  the  son  of  Livia,  and 
afterward  rmpcpor  Tiberius  subsrqaently,  for  whatev- 
er rcasoiiS,  thought  proper  lo  vvuhclraw  from  Rome  to 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  lived  in  the  rreatcst 
'  rrtiremcnt.  During  his  tbtence,  bit  wife  Jultt  wts 
gtuky  of  such  gross  iiiMttlttiM  towiidt  him,  that  Au- 
gustus himself  divorced  her  in  the  name  of  his  son-in- 
laT',  and  banished  her  to  the  uUnd  of  Pandatarta,  off 
the  Ctmptnian  coast,  where  she  was  closely  confined 
for  some  time,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour; 
nor  would  Augustus  ever  forgive  her,  or  receive  her 
again  into  his  presence,  altiiough  he  afterward  removed 
hn  ftom  Pandataiia  to  Khcgium,  and  somewhat  sofi- 
mtA  the  teirerity  of  her  trMtment.  Wbeo  her  htt»- 
baiul  Tiberius  asccn(!ed  the  throne,  she  was  again  se- 
verely dealt  with,  and  finally  died  of  ill-treatment  and 
starvation  (vtto  Kanot'ilar  kqI  ?.iu(w. — Zonara.s.  j 
5i9.~Su<lon  ,  Vi(  Aug.,  63  — 2d.,  Vtt.  Aug.,  65.— 
Id.,  Vit.  Tib.,  7.— Id.  tb  ,  50  — Tacit.,  Ann.,  I,  53.) 
— V,  The  grand-daughter  of  Aiiguotus,  and  daughter 
af  Agrippa  and  Julia  (IV).  Sm  was  married  to  L. 
Ptalas,  but,  imitating  the  tteentiovf  eondtiet  of  her 
mother,  she  was  banished  by  Augustus  for  her  adul- 
terous practices  to  the  island  of  Tremitus,  off  the 
eoMt  of  Apulia,  where  she  continued  lo  live  for  the 
;pacc  of  2U  years,  and  where  at  last  she  terminated 
htr  cxulcncc.  (,Tacii.,  Ann.,  4.  71.) — VI.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Drusus  Cesar,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  by  Livia  or 
Liviila,  the  dtughter  of  Noro  Clsadios  Drusus.  She 
vnM  married  fim  to  Nero  Otenr,  eon  of  Germeniens 
and  Agrijipina,  and  aHcrward  to  Ruhel!i\is  niandns 
She  was  cut  off  by  the  iDlngUbs  of  Messaliiia,  A.U.C 
796.  {Tar.if.,  Ann.,  3,  29.— W.  ib.,  6,  77— Id.  th., 
13.  19.)— YII.  Daughter  of  Caliaula  and  Milonia  Ce- 
aonia.  Her  frantic  father  carrira  her  to  the  temples 
of  all  the  goddesses,  and  dedicated  her  to  Minerva, 
u  to  the  patronoss  of  her  education.  She  discovered 
to  her  innney  stionif  indictciom  of  the  cruelty  fhst 
branded  both  her  parents.  She  snfferrd  death  with 
her  mother  af;er  the  <i.NSiis»ination  of  Caligula.  {Suc- 
(<m..  Vtt.  Calig.,  95  — Id  »»„  ».)— VIII.  A  Syrian 
female,  daughter  of  Bassianns,  priest  of  the  Sun. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Serems  oefore  his  advance- 
ment to  the  throne,  and  after  the  death  of  his  first 
consort.  Tike  superstitious  Roman  was  determined, 
ii  seems,  in  his  choice,  by  hearing  that  Julia  had  been 
bom  with  a  royal  nativity  ;  in  other  words",  that  she 
was  declined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
(Svartian.,  Vit.  Sev.,  3,  *eqq.)  Her  foil  name  was 
Julia  Domnt  (Sa/ma«.,  ad  Sport.,  Vit.  Skt.,  SO),  the 
Utter  part  of  H  not  behg  contttcled,  le  tome  sup- 
pose, from  Doniina,  but  being  tlio  actual  surname  of 
a  family.  {Tristan,  Comment.  Hitt.,  vol.  2,  p.  119, 
teijq — Menag ,  Amttn.  Jur.,  c.  S6.)  Julia  is  said 
to  have  been  a  female  of  cultivated  mind  and  con- 
•ideraVilo  literary  attainments.  She  applied  herself 
also  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  employed  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  in  listening  to,  and  taking  part  in. 
the  disputations  of  philosophers  and  sophiats.  Hence 
Philo<tratti5!  calls  her  (^O.ono^  'lovXia.  {Vit.  S&pk- 
itl. — PhUitc. — Op.,  cd.  Morell,  p.  617.)  She  dia- 
grseed  herself,  however,  by  her  adulterom  practices, 
and  is  even  said  to  havfi  conspired  on  one  orcasion 
against  the  life  of  her  own  husband.  {SpuTl.,  Vit. 
Sev.,  18  )  Julia  became  by  Sevcnis  the  mother 
of  Oaiacalla  and  Geta,  the  latter  of  whom  waa  slain 
in  her  arms  by  the  oraers  of  his  brother.  In  svhieh 

•troggTe  '•he  herself  wnn  wounded.  To  incrc.'ise,  if 
possible,  the  anpnisH  she  mnst  natnrallv  have  felt  on 
Aia  OCeawon,  th  I  r  i!  d  CaracaHa  ordered  her  tO  8Hp- 
presa  every  token  of  grief  {Sparf ,  Vit  Ce' ,  6.) 
After  the  death  of  Cararalla  and  the  accession  of 
Mactnius.  oho  pot  an  end  to  hrr  existence  by  starva- 
tioo.  her  death  being  hastened  bj  a  cancer  on  the 


bosom,  which  she  bad  purposely  irrilale^  by  a  bW. 
(Dio  Ctttt.,  78,  33.)  On  the  nature  of  her  dcslii,  li 
well  as  on  the  question  of  her  iiiceatooos  nnioairilk 
Cararall.1,  consult  the  remarks  of  Jfaylt^  Kat.  Ilfrf^ 
vol  6,  p.  443,  scqq.,  in  noiit. 

JoLilKi's,  FlavIus  ClaudTi's,  son  of  Juhui  Ctt. 
suntios,  biotbcr  of  Constantino  the  Gieai,  wu  boia 
A.D.  88t.  After  ConsUntfne's  desth,  the  soMlca 
massacred  the  brothers,  ncphcAs,  and  olher  riUiirft 
of  that  prince,  in  order  th  u  the  tinipire  Kbouid  mm 
undisputed  to  his  sons.  [Vid.  Consiantiua.)  Tee 
only  escaped  from  this  butchery,  Juhan,  then  sii  v.  jit 
old,  and  las  lulf-hroiher  Gallus,  then  thirteen  ytmoi 
age.  Marcus,  bishop  of  Arelhusa,  is  said  to  ban 
concealed  tbem  in  a  cbarch.  After  a  Qae,  Caoii» 
lioa  eiiled  Oalloa  into  lontt,  and  inlmsted  JollaD  ts 
the  care  of  Euscbius,  bishop  of  Nirornedii  Jdm 
was  instructed  in  Greek  IiteratorB  by  Ma-daniui,  i 
learned  eunuch,  who  had  been  tea^iir  to  hit  mother 
Basilina.  .\t  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  wu 
sent  to  join  his  brother  Gallus  at  Macellum,  a  cattle 
m  Cappadocia,  where  they  wtrc  treated  u  pnoce*. 
but  closely  watched.  The  joutfaa  wws  tn^  Ite 
Scriptures,  and  wen  e*«B  onaiMtt  lectONtt.  nd  ia 
that  capacity  publicly  read  the  Bible  it;  the  chu'ch  of 
Nicomedia  It  appears  that  Constaotius  bad  the  id- 
tcniion  of  making  a  priest  of  Julian,  who  hid  no  in- 
clination for  that  profession,  and  who  is  tuppofcd  to 
have  already  secretly  abandoned  the  hclief  in  the 
Christian  doctrines.  The  death  of  Constant  and  Coo- 
stanune  having  left  Cooatantios  the  sole  master  «f  lie 
Roman  world,  that  emperor,  who  was  ebiMlen,sHi 
for  Gallus  in  Starch,  .\  D.  3.*)l,  and  created  him  Ciur. 
anil  he  allowed  Julian  to  return  to  CoDsUDtmopie  w 
finish  his  studies.  Tbec*  Julian  met  with  the  lopUi 
l.ibaniiis,  who  afterward  became  his  friend  and  fenw* 
ito.  Constantius  soon  after  again  banished  Juliio  to 
Nicomedia,  where  he  became  acquaintrd  \m!!i  ?oinp 
Platonic  philoaophers,  who  initiated  him  into  ilkcir 
doctrine*.  Re  afterward  obtafned  teave  to  pranil 
to  Athens,  where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  stodv 
After  the  tragical  death  of  Gallus  in  355,  Jolun,  who 
had  again,  for  a  time,  awakened  the  jealous  mjifodm 
of  his  cousin,  was  recalled  to  court  by  the  iollmci 
of  the  Empress  Eusebia,  hia  constant  patroness,  wkM 
Constantnis  named  hiin  Cwsar,  and  gave  hjin  the  ^jt- 
eminent  of  Gaul  (which  was  then  devastated  hj  titi 
German  tribes),  together  with  his  sister  ffelaaaiB  eik 
Julian  made  four  camjiaigns  against  the  Gcrmsni,  is 
which  he  displayed  great  akiU  and  valour,  a:i,  freed 
Gaul  from  the  barbarians,  whom  he  pursued  acron  the 
Rhine.  He  spent  the  winters  at  Lutetia  {Ftn$),td 
became  as  much  esteemed  for  his  equilaMe  lailwi* 
administration  as  for  his  military  sncccsi  rtms'st!- 
tiua,  always  suspicious,  ordered  Julian  to  tend^  toa 
back  aomo  of  the  heat  1ef;ione  In  Oaol.tohsaaiflgfM 
against  the  Persians  M'hcn  the  time  for  marcliaf 
came  (A  D  360),  Julian  assembled  the  legiotu  it  Ls- 
tetia,  and  there  bade  them  an  affectionate  fjr?  v,il. 
when  an  insnnection  broke  out  amoqg  the  sotdtoi, 
who  saluted  hfm  as  Augustos.  Jullsn  haiaednulf 
sent  messengers  to  f'onstantins  lo  deprecate li''"*'*^' 
but  the  death  of  the  emperor  happening  at  tk 
left  the  throne  open  for  him,  A.D.  861  He  pfocs* 
cd  to  Pon'^tAniinople,  where,  being  proclaimed  at^n- 
or  in  December  of  the  same  year,  he  reforaed  thf 
pomp  and  prodigality  of  the  household,  istof J  'fvert! 
wise  edicts,  corrected  many  abuseSi and  aattbfahcda 
court  at  Chalcedon,  to  investis«te  theeondaeiei'm* 
who  had  abused  their  i  fliiciife  under  the  frctti-r.^ 
reign.  Unfortunately,  some  inDOcent  men  were  ^''3- 
foonded  with  the  guilty,  amonf  others  Ursolt*.  wbo** 
condemnation  Ammianus  deplores  (W,  3),  Oo  ••a* 
ming  the  purple,  Julian  had  openly  professed  m  «« 
religion  of  Rome,  and  had  sacrificed  as  high-pric^ 
the  gods}  and  though,  at  the  same  time,  be  had  issMd 
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kn  edict  of  noirersal  toleration,  be  soon  showed  a 
m&rkeU  hostililj  to  the  Christiana :  he  took  the  reve- 
nue* fnMn  tbt  ebarches,  and  ordered  that  those  who 
had  aMtsied  in  pulling  dowti  the  hcatlicn  temples 
should  leboiM  them.    This  was  the  signal  fur  a  fearful 
naetiou  tnd  persecution  againat  the  Cfhristians  in  tho 
wbera  m»nj  wero  inpitioned,  torroented, 
tai  even  pot  to  datth.  Julian  HMtnined  or  pontabed 
soait  of  iht  BC  disorders,  but  with  no  very  zealous  band. 
There  wu  evidently  a  delermiucd  struggle  throughout 
the  empire  between  the  old  and  the  new  religion,  and 
Jalian  wished  for  the  triumph  of  the  former.    Tie  for- 
bade the  Christians  to  read,  or  teach  others,  the  works 
•if  the  ancient  classic  writers,  saying  that,  as  they  re- 
jected Um  goda,  the;  ought  not  to  tfail  thenuelvea 
«f  tho  kuBiag  and  pniu  of  those  who  believed  in 
ikm.    (Ju!taiuC^.^Bfil^>tili,f'^  '^p(inh.)    lie  al^o 
Ibfbode  tbcir  fiUltlg  inf  ^ffiM,  civil  or  military,  and 
■objected  them  to  other  diaabilities  and  humiliations. 
Joban  has  been  called  "  ihe  Apostate ;""  but  it  seems 
my  doubtful  whether,  at  any  [jcriod  of  iii-i  life  allc: 
bis  boyhood,  he  hnd  been  a  Cliristian  in  heart.  The 
bad  exaoople  0|(^ij||i^  coort  of  Consuntiua,  and  the 
aeUatM  and  pefMeotioni  that  broke  oot  in  the  bosom 
of  the  churcn,  may  have  turned  him  against  religion 
iImU,  while  his  vanity,  of  which  he  had  a  considerable 
and  which  was  stimulated  by  the  praises  of  the 
made  him  probably  consider  himself  as  dcs 


to  revive  both  the  old  religion  and  the  glories  of 
the  empire.    That  he  was  no  believer  in  the  vulgar 
mythological  fables  ia  evident  from  bis  writings,  es- 
pertally  the  piece  called        CMsr*;**  and  jet  he 
possessed  great  zeal  for  the  heathen  divinities,  and  he 
wrote  orations  in  praise  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  and 
San.    Making  every  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
m  Im  poMtion  and  the  effect  of  early  impressions,  he 
ihq  be  &irly  charged  with  a  want  of  candour  and  of 
iasiice,  and  with  moch  affectation  bordering  ujpon 
kmoerisy.    If  we  choose  to  discard  the  iovecUves 
m  Gregory  of  Nazianxns,  of  Oyril,  and  of  Jerome, 
we  may  he  allowed,  at  least,  to  judge  him  by  the 
sanative  of  Ammianus,  and  b^  his  own  works,  and  the 
■•aoU  i»  not  faTourable  to  his  moral  rectitude  or  his 
Hlaiut|  of  judgment.    A  very  learned  and  very  tem- 
MTBte  modem  writer,  Cardinal  Gerdil,  in  bit  "  Con- 
tideraJic/ns  xur  Juiien,"  in  the  lOlh  volume  of  bis 
works,  baa  ao  judged  him;  be  has  founded  his  opin- 
iOB,  DOC  on  the  lattera,  bat  on  the  accounts  of  Jntfan*s 
panc^nstji,  Libinii;-?  and  other  heathen  writers. — Ju- 
Uan,  baTin2»  ^e^olveJ  on  canying  on  the  war  against 
Per-.;s:i*,  repaired  to  An'.ioch,  where  he  resided 
fm  eefeiai  months.   His  neglected  attire,  his  un- 
eoeilwd  beard,  and  the  philosophical  austerity  of  his 
r^''  .-.  drew         him  the  sarcasms  of  the  corrupt  pop- 
^tiatioaoflH^taf.   Tbe  emperor  reveiujed  iuinself 
bv  wilniifl'inii,  against  them,  called 
*,misofdgon),  mj^  what  "was  worse,  by  giving  them  a 
myyiooa  gosMnm. — ^It  was  during  his  residence  at 
Aitioch  that  Jalian  undertook  to  aim  what  he  thought 
wroddprete  aMlj  blow  to  Christianity.   An  order 
wae  Mated  ht  nmnding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ; 
tbe  Jew*  we:  '  inr.n  all  the  provinces  of  the 

empire,  to  assemble  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their  fa- 
Ibn^  and  a  bold  attempt  was  thus  made  to  falsify  tbe 
|«ngua£re  of  ancient  propliecy,  and  annul,  if  we  may 
eenturc  »o  to  speak,  the  decree  which  had  been  pro- 
•OQDced  by  the  Almighty  against  his  once  chosen,  but 
•sw  nS^cM^Drak   The  accomplishment  of  this  da- 
■^kg  and  nnpaoai  scheme  was  intrusted  to  Alypiua, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Briiain,  utid  everv  efTjrt  was 
Made  to  ensure  iu  soccesa,  as  well  on  the  part  of  tbe 
**iBperial  sophist**  m  on  that  of  the  Jewa  tbemselTM. 
■at  the  attempt  was  an  unavailing  one,  and  was  aig- 
nsBy  and  miraculously  inlerruutcd.    Few  historical 
facts,  mdeed,  rest  on  j^ver  ana  rqore  abundant  toati- 
m^7h»^«»S^.^  NaMMM  and 


of  Rufinus  are  confirmed  in  the  fullest  manner  by  Am- 
mianus Marcellinua,  himself  a  heathen  writer:  "When 
Alypius,"  observes  Ammianus,  "  was  plyiiig  the  work 
vigoroujly,  and  the  governor  of  the  province  was  lend* 
ing  his  aid,  fearful  globes  of  fire,  bursting  forth  repeat- 
cdly  from  the  earth  close  to  the  foundations,  acoxcked 
tho  workmen,  and  rendered  tbe  place,  after  frequent 
trials  on  their  port,  quite  inaccessible."  (.4mm.  Mar 
eelUntu,  23,  1. — Compare  Rujin.,  10,  37, — Caisiod.,  6, 
43. — Grtg.  ^axianz.,  Orat.,  i, — CAryaMtom,  HomiLt  3» 
adv.  JuA^Soera^,  3,  20L~iSlMiMim,  5,  23. — Th»odt 
retu3,  3,  15.)  The  Jewish  rabbis,  in  their  annals,  attest 
the  same  fact ;  and  even  Dasnagc,  though  a  detennined 
enenjr  tn  such  miracles,  is  nevertheless  compelled, 
when  ipetking  of  this  Jewish  teatimooy,  to  romark^ 
**Crt  WM»  ie$  RMtu  eat  cTaursnf  pfiw  amaiiMUi 
qu'il  t»t  injvrieus  h  la  nation,  ft  que  c€t  ni'>Mr,-,'.'  nt 
tont  pat  accoutume*  A  copier  Ifs  ouvragn  det  CkrctuTuJ* 
(Hitt.  dn  Juifa,  liv.  &)  "TM*  specioas  and  splendkl 
■niraclc,^  as  Gibbon  snoeringly  lemis  it,  hns  given 
rise  to  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  modern  times. 
Warburtou  strenuously  advocates  its  authenticity,  and 
most  of  the  sounder  theologians  agree  with  him  in 
this  opfaiton.    Laidner,  however,  doubts  its  troth. 

{Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  4,  p.  47,  *«/'/.) 
More  sceptical  writers  speak  of  innammabte  air,  which 
had  Ion;  been  pent  up  in  the  vault  under  the  Implo- 
mountain,  i^iting  and  bursting  forth  on  a  sudden. 
(Consult   Michaelis,   Gutting.  Mag.,  1783,  page  7T2.) 
Salverte  promptly  settles  the  whole  affair  by  suppo 
sing  that  it  was  merely  tbe  explosion  of  a  mine,  which 
bad  been  prepared  by  tbe  Christians  f  {Du  8dtne$$ 
OcciiUrs,  vol.  2,  p.  224.) — Let  us  now  return  to  Jwliiin 
Having  set  off  at  length  from  Antioch  on  his  Persian 
expedition,  with  a  brilliant  army  m  kni.fd  at  sixty 
five  thousand  men,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  todt 
several  fortified  towns  of  Mesopotamia,  then  crossed 
the  Tigris,  and  made  himself  master  of  Ctcsphon 
Here  hw  progress  ended.  The  close  Roman  legions 
were  harassed  on  all  sides  by  the  fight  cavalry  «l 
the  Per^ian.o,  nnd  reduced  {-i  prcat  t^istres.^  for  want 
of  provisions.   Still  they  presented  a  formidable  front 
to  the  enemy,  and  Sapor,  tbe  Persian  kin^  was  in 
clined  to  coma  to  terms,  when,  in  tha  cooiia  of  aa 
attack  made  npon  tho  Roman  army  whila  on  its  inareli 
Julian,  whom  the  heat  of  the  weather  bad  indnced 
to  lay  aside  bis  cuirass,  received  a  mortal  wound  in 
Ua  flde  from  a  ^vdin.    Being  carried  to  his  tent, 
he  expired  the  following  night  (June  26th,  A.D.  363). 
He  died  with  perfect  calmness  and  composure,  sur- 
rounded by  his  fUmda,  conversing  on  philosophical 
subjecu,  and  expressing  Ua  aalisfaction  at  bis  own 
past  conduct  since  he  hadbaanatthahatdof  the  am* 
[  ire     Hi.i  remains  were  carried  to  Tsrsns  in  Cilicia, 
according  to  his  directions,  and  his  successor  Jovian 
erected  a  monument  to  his  meinoiy.   Such  waa  tha 
end  of  Julian,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  oge,  after  a  reign 
of  one  year  and  about  eight  months  from  the  death  of 
Conatanlius.    {Encyd.  V».  Knoufi,  vol.  18,  p.  144, 
tta.—OMont  Decltnc  and  FaU,  c.  SI,  sem.);— It  is 
still  s  very  common  tradition,  that  when  Julian  felt 
himself  wounded,  he  caught  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
some  of  tbe  blood  that  issued  from  his  side,  and,  fL'ng- 
ing  it  m  the  air,  exclaimed,  "  Take  thy  JUL  GaliUm , 
thou  hast  conquered  me,  but  still  do  I  renounce  thee 
and  that,  after  having  thus  blasphemed  against  our  Sa- 
viour, he  indulged  in  a  thousand  imprecations  against 
bis  own  gods,  by  whom  ha  aaw  himself  abandoned. 
(Compare  Sosom.,  6,  3.)  The  whole  b  a  mare  feUe 
Equally  undeserving  of  credit  is  another  account,  that 
Julian,  having  been  placed,  after  receiving  bis  wound, 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  wished  to  pracipiiate  himaall 
into  its  waters,  tint  he  might  pass  away  from  the  eyes 
of  rnen,  and  be  regarded  as  an  immortal. — Julian  bad 
many  hfilttaftt|  and  aOMa  amiabla  qualities ;  his  (nor- 
ala  waiepaie,indafattaaalafa;  hiafooltawera  chiefly 
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of  jodgmeiit,  probably  influenced  by  the  impre»- 
of  ear^  youth,  an  araent  and  aomewhat  mystic 
imagination,  and  the  flattery  of  those  around  him.  Of 

alt  tbo  writcr-j  of  atitiijuitv  who  havu  depicted  the 
character  ot  Juisau,  Aiiuuunus  MarceUsau6  appifars  to 
be  the  one  who  has  done  it  with  the  most  truth.  This  j 
historian  rentii  jusurL'  to  ihc  cininciit  qiialitit-s  of  Ju- 
lian, without,  ai  Ihe  b^cue  (imt-,  coticcdlnig  Ix^s  defects. 
The  perfect  impartiality,  the  candour  and  frankness  of 
ibis  soldier,  merit  equal  confidence  both  when  he 
pnises  and  condemns.  As  a  writer,  Julian  deserves 
praise  for  the  purity  and  eloquence  of  his  style  It  is 
apparent  from  hia  works  that  he  had  read  all  ihu  clas- 
ncal  authors,  for  they  arc  filled  with  allusions  to  pas- 
sage? of  thexp  authors,  to  their  opinions,  and  to  images 
atid  txprciksions  employed  by  llient.  Tiiciie  allu&iuiis 
give  sometimes  to  the  writings  of  Julian  a  certain  ob- 
scurity, because  many  of  the  prodoctiona  to  which  he 
refers  no  longer  exist.  To  most  extensire  resding  he 
united  much  tuleiit  and  mucli  vigour  of  iiii<j^iii.itioti. 
MoraU,  mclaphyetcs,  and  theology,  the  last  of  which 
is  with  him  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  allegorical 
mctaphytiic8,  were  the  i^tjbjeel?*  of  which  he  treated  in 
preference. —  The  wotks  left  by  Julian  are  uf  three 
cUsscs  1.  Harangues.  2.  Satires.  3.  Letters. — 
With  the  exception  merely  of  the  fragmeota  preserv- 
ed by  St.  Cynil  and  Socrates,  we  have  lost  the  work 
Against  the  Christians  ami  against  their  crccil.  The 
Emperor  Julian  adopted  every  means  by  which,  with- 
out openly  persecuting  Christianity,  he  m^it  degrade 
It.  and  cause  its  foUowpra  to  fall  into  contempt.  A 
philosopher  himself,  he  bthcved  that  there  existed  no 
surer  mode  of  restoring  paganism,  at  the  expense  of 
the  new  religion,  than  by  attacking  the  latter  through 
die  means  of  a  work  full  of  strong  arguments,  'and  m 

which  Sdtirn  aI^o  should  t)Ot  he  Kp.tred.  A  man  of  let- 
lerst  he  wanted  uui  a  Urge  poruoti  of  self-complacency 
tod  conceit ;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  no  one  was 
more  proper  to  be  the  author  of  such  a  work,  tli^n  he 
who  had  studied  the  spirit  of  the  two  contenJiiig  sys- 
tems of  religion,  and  who  had  publicly  declared  him- 
aelf  the  patron  of  a  form  of  worship  fast  sinking  imo 
oblivion,  and  the  enemy  of  a  religion,  to  the  tnuinph 
of  which  he  should  have  n  n> cted  ihat  the  safety  of 
hia  own  family  was  intmiaieiy  attached.  .Such,  no 
doubt,  were  the  reaaona  which  induced  Julian  to  enter 
the  lists  against  Christianity.  He  wrote  his  work  du- 
ring the  winter  evenings  which  he  spent  at  .\uiiocli, 
in  the  List  y<  'tr  of  his  life.  Surrounded  by  pagan  phi- 
losophers, who  expected  from  (bis  prince  Ui«  complete 
re-establishment  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  with 
which,  in  th(  ir  hlindness,  tliey  coiim  cled  ilic  re:io\  d- 
tion  of  the-  sjili  iidour  iiiid  puAer  of  the  iiumait  empire, 
the  imperiiil  author  was  encouraged  by  their  suflTragOii, 
and  no  doubt  aided  by  their  abilities.  ApoHinarius  of 
Laodicea  repelled  the  attack  of  Julian  by  the  arms  of 
rea«ion  alone  .  e.xposing,  in  a  treatiso  which  he  wrote 
"  on  Truiii,"  the  dogmas  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
respecting  Deity,  and  that.  too.  without  at  all  calling 
in  thfi  Holy  Scriptures  <.u  tlie  aid  of  his  argument. 
This  work  of  Apollinarius  must  have  been  composed 
in  a  very  short  time  after  the  •ppearanee  of  the  emper- 
or's treatise,  since  Julian  appears  to  have  read  it  before 
be  quitted  Antioch,  March  5ih,  .\.D.  303.  Julidii  pre- 
tended to  i^ofitermi  liis  njijionenl,  and  wrote  to  certain 
bishops  of  the  church  thta  ualtry  jeu  dt  molt:  'Ai>- 
<yi«w,  lyvw,  Korfytw,  "I  have  read,  comprehended, 
condemned  it."  To  this  one  of  them,  probably  St. 
Basil,  replied,  'Artyvwf,  u?.^'  of*«  lyvwf  fl  yi\{>  lyvug, 
OVK  uv  KariyvoQ,  "  Thnu  h.i-.t  re.id,  but  not  com- 
pnhended  it ;  for  if  thou  hadf>t  comprehended  u  tliou 
woilldst  not  have  condemned  it  "    Fifty  ytars,  how- 


ever, elap-ed  ht  fore  the  work  of  Julian  was  completely 
refuted  by  pr  xluciions  carefully  composed,  and  which 
mterad  into  a  detail  of  the  sophism*  which  bid  been 
Mf anced  ^i*"^  Cbriatianity  wA  the  *i||ffieli>f  of  its 


Divine  founder.  Either  the  subjcol  was  considered,  n 
the  interval,  as  completely  exhausted,  or  ^  the  dreui- 
fal  estastiophe  which  terrahnted  theKfe  of  Julian  and 

which  was  viewed  as  a  punishment  inflicted  bv  Dinw 
vengeance,  bad  caused  his  writings  to  fall  lulo  urgltci. 
After  the  period  of  above  allude  to,  Pbifip  of 
.Side,  St.  Cyrill  of  Alexandres,  and  Theodorrt,  under- 
took the  task  of  completely  prostrating  the  argumenu 
of  the  "apostate  emperor,"  and  it  is  to  the  work  of  Su 
Cyrill  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  a  part  of  ibatof 
Julian.  FVom  this  refutation,  mich  hears  the  (btlow. 
in^  title,  'Tn-f/j  r;/f  tuv  Xpiariavuv  h'0)oif  ■dpf/e 
Keiof,  Tpof  Tu  roil  iv  udcot^  'lovXiavov,  "  Of  the  keif 
religion  of  the  Christians,  in  reply  to  the  uri/ia^i  ^ 
thr  impious  Julian,*^  we  learn  that  it  was  div:(!(d  t-'.o 
scveu  books,  each  of  small  extent :  and  that  iiic 
three  bore  this  title :  'Kvaarpo^ij  tuv  ILiayfOlut, 
"  The  (hirihraw  of  the  OotpelM.*'  These  ait  (k« 
only  ones  which  St.  Cyrill  has  taken  Uie  ImiMt  to 
refute  It  is  not  difTicult  to  perceive  that  an  idroit 
sophist,  such  as  Julian  was,  cuald  easily  give  to  fait 
work  a  specious  appearance,  calculated  to  impose  on 
weak  and  shallow  minds,  especially  when  the  ajt'or 
himself  was  surrounded  by  all  the  adveiUiUoiis  c  rcum- 
stances  of  rank  and  power.  The  mode  adopted  by 
Juiian,^  of  appearing  to  draw  bis  aigumeaia  aguoft 
CbriatianHy  from  the  Seriptores  themselves,  gives  •■ 
air  of  candour  and  credibility  10  a  work;  but  it  rt- 
quires  no  great  acLimen  to  show,  that  Julian  either  did 
nut  understand,  or  else  affected  to  misunderstand,  lilt 
doctrines  which  he  combated  ;  and  that  ho  has  pervert- 
ed fads  and  denied  tndubUabl*:  Uulhu.  The  succtM 
which  his  work  would  no  doubt  have  had  if  his  life  Ud 
been  prolonged,  would  ooly  have  been  due  lo  the  tal- 
ent which  he  possessed  in  wicld:rig  thesmnorrifi- 
cule  ;  arms  the  more  dangerous,  because  the  wounds 
which  they  inflict  never  cicatrize,  and  because  m^iero- 
ienee,  taking  pleasure  in  believing  what  is  false,  closet 
its  eves  aff.iinst  the  trutli  wLl-m  the  la'ier  ii;;(''njk« 
to  destroy  lh«il  falsity.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  liit  rt'u- 
tation  of  St  Cynll,  mcniionod  above,  that  the  Marqutt 
d'Argeos  undertook  in  the  18th  century  to  restore  thr 
lost  work  of  Julian,  ft  was  published  in  Grcdt  ml 
French,  jI  Unlin,  ITGt,  in  8vo.  and  reprinted  iti  tit 
.name  city  in  1767.  Had  liie  object  of  this  individot! 
been  to  manifest  to  the  world  the  errors  of  the  Ro- 
tn.m  infidel,  and  to  tencli  the  pretended  phllo-^phcr* 
of  llie  day  how  little  piidosophy  has  to  aiiv.itice  ihil  ii 
worthy  of  reliance  when  religion  i>  ihe  lin  :iic.  h:>  un- 
dertaking would  have  been  a  laudable  one.  Batsucli 
was  not  the  end  which  the  Marquis  d'Argeot  hi!  ia 

view.     If  !i(  did  not  d.in?  to  rlcclare  Oj  only  foi  JulilO, 
he  yet  could  And  a  thuui'and  reasons  for  excu.'ing  lus 
conduct.    The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  prodac 
lion  of  D'A  ripens,  has  been  nttaeked  bv  two  Gcrinin 
scholars,  aiid  the  latter  of  the  two  has  corniwted  with 
so  much  success  the  sophisms  and  faUitios  in  question, 
that,  after  having  read  the  two  works,  even  vi^jo 
diced  mind  will  acknowledge  that  the  productioo  «f 
the  French  philo^o|)li(  r  has  !)con  completely  rcfuiwl- 
The  fir^t  of  the  German  wnters  just  alluded  to,  G.  F. 
Meier,  published  his  WOlk  in  1764,  at  Halle,  m  9ro, 
under  the  folhnvtnsj  title:  "  Beurtheilung  der  Bttrsd- 
Itiiif^cn  dcs  hcrm  Marquis  v.  Argens,  iiber  den  KtitV 
Julian      the  other,  \V.  Crichlon,  who  was  »ui>«e- 
qucntly  a  clergyman  at  Konigaheig,  entitled  Us  pro* 
duction,  "  Betraehhtngen  uher  in  Kaiaer  Mim  A^- 
fall  ron  drr  Chrlsf'irh'^n  RcHi^ioti,  imd  VVr'Atiii/raniT 
des  Hetdcnthums,"  Halle,  1765.  8vo.— We  m\\  now 
pass  to  sn  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Julisn  that  havs 
come  down  to  our  own  timps.     1.  'Eyjtujiizov  rpm 
riiv  AvTOKpuToiya  KuvaruvTiov,  "  Eloge  on  the  £«• 
per  or  Cotutan/ius."    2.  Uepi  tOv  avroKpdropoc  fpi^ 
euv,  ^  TTcpi  /iaaiXelac,  "  Of  the  action*  ^  tlk^^ 
peror,  or  of  gowmment"    3.  'EyKi^tw  EvertllK 
Tvr  BoffiMdor,  **  Ekg*  M  Ik*  BmpntB  ^-^^ 
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Thtam  tlmi  pcodocUoas  mwn  eompoMd  hy  Julian  iii 

('•5  o<nh.  when  he  was  alriving  lo  conciliate  the  fa- 
vour oi  Cuusuntiua,  on  whom  his  fortunes  depended. 
TTjey  conLain  some  fine  thoughts,  and  arc  written  with 
aor»  fliiiipliettj  Uuo  om  wooid  expect  in  compoat- 
lioM  at  w»  potiod.  In  the  /tnl  of  thtte  hsraneues, 
Julun  haJ  to  proimuncc  a  eulogy  on  one  who  had  been 
the  oiufdcrcr  of  hi^  father,  of  bis  brother,  m  a  word, 
he  himst  If  »4y»  on  another  occaaioa,  Um  MeCQlMMh 
ar  of  his  family,  and  hia  personal  enemy.  It  was  a 
tbetne  worthy  the  pliant  and  fertile  genius  of  the  art- 
ful Julian,  but  just  decorated  with  the  title  of  C'Tsar  ! 
bj  that  Te<7  CooMaotios  who  bad  on  other  occaaioos 
«Hi^  lor  piewxtt  to  dcetrof  htm.  To  diiMmble, 
then,  the  fault*  of  this  prince,  and  to  exaggerate  his 
gtxKl  qualiues,  m  such  a  panegyric,  would  be  the  aim 
pnogoiod  to  hiiaself  by  the  writer;  and  jot,  it  must  in 
jintioo  bo  fOfmrked,  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
dtarsccor  of  Conttantius,  as  drawn  by  Julian,  coincides 
!n  Its  gerKTal  fea'urcs  w>ih  that  delineated  by  the  his- 


Jnlian,  had  been  recalled  by  Constoothlt,  who  wished 

to  deprive  his  cousin  of  the  aid  that  was  to  be  deriTed 
from  his  great  information  and  experience,  and  to 
which  the  jc;iloiisy  of  the  emperor  attributed  the  suc- 
ceaaca  of  the  young  orince.  The  farewell  which  Ju- 
lian takoi  of  hi*  frieno  ia  interesting  and  afTeeting,  and 
docs  honour  to  his  feelings:  he  puts  it  in  the  mouih  of 
Periclea  compelled  to  part  from  ARaxagura&. — 'J.  "Mt^ 
meir  tUt^med  to  the  philosopher  Themmtius.''  Tbft 
morceau,  to  which  the  philosopher  has  given  the  form 
of  a  letter,  has  no  title  :  the  editors  of  Julian,  how- 
ever, have  separated  it,  on  account  of  its  lenij;th,  from 
the  other  letters  of  tbia  prince.  Themialius  bad  felici- 
tated Julian  on  hit  nomination  aa  Cvaar;  and  foreaeo* 
in^,  no  doubt,  that  the  younfr  prince  would  succeed  to 
the  empire,  had  traced  for  him  the  line  of  his  duly,  and 
laid  before  him  what  the  world  expected  at  his  hands. 
Julian  replies  to  this  letter  with  the  greateat  ability  and 
moderation. — 10.  Manifesto  agamst  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius.  in  the  form  of  a  Utfrr  to  the  scnatr  and  pto- 


tonaos  of  the  tune.  In  the  tccoai  baraqyae,  written  I  of  Atkent.  JuUan  addresses,  aa  he  says,  hia  juatl- 
titkMf  after  he  had  laaided  aomo  yfkn  m  Gaol,  Ja«  I  ficatHm  for  taking  np  anna  against  Conatantina,  to  th« 

lian  but  il!  conceals  hts  inclination  toward.^  fri^^  "iisni.  ,  people  of  Athens,  on  account  of  the  fore  of  jtiptice 

exhibited  by  them  in  ancient  times.  It  is  a  piece  ex> 
tremely  important  in  an  historical  point  of  Ttaw,  since 
Julian,  no  tonger  earing  for  hia  eooein,  •'P<»««  ^ 
crimes  and  weaknesses  of  thta  emperor.  The  letter 
appears  to  have  been  written  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  death  of  Consiantius. — 11.  Along  fragment  of  a 
letter  to  a  pagan  poniiflT.  containing  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  duties  to  be  performed  towards  the  minis- 
ters of  pagantsiu,  of  whom  Julian,  by  virtue  of  his  im- 
perial station,  was  sovereign  pontifT,  This  letter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  during  bis  •ta;ir  at  Antiocn. 
Setting  aside  the  alandera  wbien  tbia  piece  eontaine 
against  the  Christians,  it  may  be  regarded  as  well  de- 
serving a  perusal. — 18.  Kaioape^,  fi  IvfZTToauw,  "Tht 
Ca»Ar»,  or  the  Bmqiut.'"  This  is  one  of  the  meal 
talented  productions  of  Julian,  and,  if  we  throw  out  of 
cun&idtiration  the  iinptuus  allusiona  which  it  contains, 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  effusions  of  antiquity.  It 
is  a  faithful  and  true  picture  of  the  virtuea  and  Ttcea  of 
the  predeeeaaora  of  Julian.  The  plan  of  the  woik  te 
as  follows.  He  rehito'^  to  a  friend  a  itory  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  after  the  manner  of  Luciaii.  Komulus, 


He  upeuiy  pruf^ssts  m  this  piece  the  doctrine  ot  l^iato 
and  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  constantly  affects  to 
anhatilMte  the  plural  form  "goda"  for  the  ainguUr 
**  God."  The  rAtnf  ot  (heae  diaeoarscs,  addressed  to 
iho  pnricf  *s  to  whom  Julian  owed  his  life  ami  liis  dig- 
nity of  Cxsar,  is  too  prufu»ely  adorned,  and  burdened, 
ee  K  were,  wtlh  erudition — \.  El^  BoofA^*H%»> 
av.  "In  hfTiPur  of  ihr  Sun,  ihr  mimarrh"  A  dls- 
uxjr**'  aJdrtist'd  to  the  prelect  !Sallu.-<iius. — 5.  Elf 
rifv  ft^rtpa  ^eCrv,  *•  In  Honour  of  the  Mother  of  the 
6mi$,"  Hkeae  two  fModoctions  aro  full  of  enthusi- 
earn,  and  are  written  in  a  apeeiee  of  poetical  prose. 
Tnev  contain  many  allegorical  allusions,  which  to  us 
can  ooiy  appear  frivid  and  ridiculoua.  In  the  system 
ef  JvIUmh,  the  world  existed  from  dl  eternity  ;  but 
there  existed  at  the  same  time  a  sncccssion  of  cause<(. 
lae  prmcip<*l  o;ie  of  which  was  the  Being  who  i-ubsisl- 
ed  cf  himself,  the  Being  supremely  good,  the  primary 
m  :  tbe  other  eaoaea  or  prmciplaa,  namely,  this  intel- 
ligent world  without  any  sun,  and  the  viaiUe  aun, 
wf .-».  iiroJuced  from  the  primary  cause,  but  necessarily 
and  from  all  eiemity :  Cyb<>le,  or  the  mother  ot  the 
fodatbaloog-«  to  the  third  generative  principle,  and  ap- 
pears to  identify  herself  with  it ;  Attis  or  uallus  is  an 
attnbate  of  this  pnnciple,  and  consequently  uf  Cybele; 
and  seems,  moreover,  to  make  part  of  the  fifth  body, 
which  b  the  aooi  of  the  sun  and  the  aoul  of  the  uni- 
atiML  Soeb  wea  the  tidieukMie  jai||on  wbieh  the 
"triK**  and  "  /-Ai/Mopfec"  Julian  preferred  to  the  rev 
«tfMosof  Christianity  !  Accordmg  to  ibe  account  ol 
Umaiaa.  Joltan  employed  only  a  amgle  ni^t  in  the 
eomposttion  of  each  of  these  two  discourses  :  both 
were  wnuen  A  D.  362  ;  the  second  at  Pessinus  in 
Pt^rv;:  1.  wnith«r  Julun  had  gone  to  re-establish  the 
worship  of  Cybele. — 6.  Eif  rov(  ait«udevTov(  Kvfaf, 
*•  Agmmtt  Ae  ifmrenl  G^rMtct.'*— 7.  flpo;  'H/xiK^ln- 
OT-  T'-vutor,  Tfyl  rov  ffilir  Kviuartoy,  xat  f2  rrpf'xrt  tu 
Kwi  fd&av^  TT'/MTTtiv,  "  UtUu  the  Cynic  Heradtus  ; 
katm  ear  f^ght  tok*€  Ofmc,  and  tehcUm  it  it  huom- 
img-  m  a  Ogmc  to  tompose  fablet."  In  these  two  dis- 
cooraea  or  memoirs  Julian  defines  the  idea  which,  ac- 
condi'ii.'  to  hiin,  ou^^ht  to  be  entertained  of  llie  philos- 
o^jr  of  l/iogenes.  lie  blames  the  false  cynic*  of  hia 
IBM  tor  openly  divulging  things  of  a  aacrad  nature. 
The  seconrl  dufcourse  cotUiiins  some  vctv  curious  tna- 
laciaJs  for  history.  Undt-t  pretence  of  showing  to 
Iwar  one  may  introdoco  a  fable  into  a  di^ 
of  a  acrioue  nature,  the  writer  has  inserted  an 
il  narrarive,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of 
CoMUntioe,  of  his  «ons.  nnd  his  nephew  — H.  'Knl 
ifHv  ayaSuraTOv  XaXXovtrriov  irapapivthiriKOi, 
'  '  lOAlteibjMrfttree/fteaRMflml  Miv«- 
pnfeel  of  OanU  tlie  IHcMl  ittl  advlMr  of 


named  Quirinus  after  his  apotheosis,  gives  a  feast  at 
ihf>  SatnT-!i1:a,  and  invites  all  the  gods  to  it.  Wish- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  regale  the  Cassars,  he  causes 
a  separate  table  to  be  set  for  theni  below  the  moon,  in 
the  upper  region  of  the  air.  The  tyranta,  who  would 
have  dTsgraeed  the  aociety  of  code  and  mett.  are  Utrown 
'ir  !(!!  i-KT,  by  the  inexorable  Nemesis,  into  the  Tarta- 
rean abyss.  The  rest  of  the  Ctesar*  advance  to  their 
seats,  and,  as  they  paaa,  thejrnndetgo  the  scrutiny  and 
remarks  of  Silenus.  A  controversy  ariaea  about  the 
tirst  place,  which  all  the  gods  adjudge  to  Marena  Att> 
relius.  This  recital  affords  Jvilian  an  opportunity  of 
painting  the  character  of  hia  uncle,  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  whom  he  repreaenU  aa  an  eieroimte  naa 
and  a  debauchee  —13.  'Avno^inrAc.  ^  Minoiruytiv, 
The  tnAotoant  of  Anttock,  or  the  Beard-hater. **  In 
this  satire,  filled  with  pleasantries  of  a  forced  charac- 
ter. Julian  avenges  himself  on  the  people  of  Anttech, 
who  had  amused  themselves  vrith  the  phdosophle  coe- 
tume  which  he  afTected  He  draws,  in  a  pleasant  man- 
ner, bis  own  portrait,  describing  his  own  figure,  hts 
beaid.  and  hia  unpolished  mannera;  and  while  he 
makea  an  ironical  confession  of  his  own  fanlls,  he  in- 
dulges in  a  severe  satire  on  the  licentious  and  effem- 
inate manners  of  Antioch  The  work  bctrap  marks 
of  the  precipitation  with  which  it  wae  eompoaad ;  for 
it  is  full  of  repetitions.— We  have  alao  ninety  letters 
of  Julian  :  these  arc  not  treatises  of  a  philosophical  nr 
moral  nature,  to  which  the  epistolary  form  has  been 
given  ;  they  are  genuine  lettcn,  written  in  the  i 
•f  eonMDODdmco  with  attmi  though  nrrai 
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a  rescript  or  deciaion  jrivco  by  Julim  as  aQff«r«igB  k 

found  among  them.  Thete  lett«ra  ara  intereating  from 
the  light  which  they  shed  on  the  character  of  the  prince, 
and  oo  aome  of  the  eventx  of  the  da^.  The  43d  U  an 
wdinaiice  which  public  ioitnicooii  ia  fiubiddea  to 
the  Christinns.  Among  the  corrcBpondcnts  of  Julian, 
they  to  whom  the  greater  number  of  leltera  ia  addretta- 
•d  arc  the  (^ophist  Libaniua,  aud  ihe  New-Platoniat 
•amblichua,  for  whom  Julian  jirofesaad  a  meat  venera- 
tion— The  beat  edition  of  the  Ciu»r»  of  Jolian  ia  that 
of  Heiisinsjor,  Gothit,  1736,  8vo.  It  contains  the  text 
corrected  by  MSS.,  a  Latm  and  a  French  traoslatiotx, 
•nd  a  aelection  of  notea  from  pratrjona  eoaomenlators. 
The  edition  of  Ilarleaa,  ErUng.,  1785,  Rvo,  is  aUo 
held  in  catttnation.  The  beat  edilioa  of  the  entire 
worka  ia  that  of  Spanheim,  Lips.,  1696,  fol.  None  of 
tha  ediiiona  of  the  works  of  Julian  contain,  however, 
•II  hia  letters.  To  thoae  in  the  edition  of  Spanheim, 
we  must  add  the  letters  given  by  Mnratori,  in  his  .An- 
Cfdota  Graeca,  taUvii,  1709,  4 to.  Fabrieiua  inserted 
thM»  in  bia  BiWMeea  Gr«et.  vol  7,  n.  84  (vol.  8, 
p.  734  of  the  new  edition).  This  scholar  also  irtadc 
known  eleven  other  letters,  in  hia  Lux  salulans  Eva.n- 
gelii,  Hamb.,  1731.  These  form  sitocether  a  collec- 
tion of  aavanteaa  apiatloa,  which  may  be  found  in -the 
ihod  votniie  of  the  woriu  of  Julian,  translated  by 
Tourle^  Psria.  1821,  8vo.  (SW.  JfttT.  JUt.  Of., 
vol.  6,  p.  188,  seqg.) 

JuLii  or  JviAk  Gana,  a  eelebfated  Roman  family, 
which  prettndcd  to  trace  i's  orijjin  to  the  mythic  lu- 
lus, aon  of  .Eaeaa.  lU  pnuci^tal  branch  waa  that  of 
the  Libos,  which,  about  tne  close  of  the  fifth  century 
of  Koina,  took  the  oamo  of  Cesar.   ( Vid.  Cesar.) 

Jin.tOMAOVB,  a  nty  tif  Gkul,  the  capital  of  the  An- 
decavi,  situate  on  a  tributary  of  tlie  Liticr  or  Loire, 
near  lis  junction  with  that  river,  and  to  the  northeast 
of  Nainnetca  or  Ifanls.  It  was  aftervriid  called  Ab> 
decavi,  from  the  name  of  As  people,  and  ie  nowilii* 
gtr$.    { Vtd.  Andecavi.) 

JuLiopokis,  a  city  of  Galatia.  {Vtd.  Gordium.) 
loLis,  the  chief  toim  of  the  ialand  of  Ccoa,  attuato 
on  a  htfl  aboot  SS  stadia  ftom  the  sea,  and  which  is 
probably  represented  by  the  modern  Zta,  which  gives 
Its  name  to  the  ialand.  (Note  to  the  French  Strabo, 
vol.  4,  p.  164,  from  a  MS.  tour  of  Yilloiaoo.)  It  was 
the  birthfiKice  of  two  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets  of 
Greece,  Simorudcs  and  his  nephew  Bacchylides  ;  also 
of  Erasiatratua  the  phyaician,  and  Ari^ton  the  Peripa- 
tetic i^uJoaopber.  {SitrMio,  486.)  It  la  aaid  that  the 
lawt  of  thia  towndaeraed  that  every  man,  on  reaching 
his  sixtieth  year,  should  destroy  himself  hy  poison,  in 
order  to  leave  to  others  a  sufficient  maintenance. 
This  ordinaiiee  is  said  to  have  been  first  promaigated 
when  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  .AtlK  iiians  (Stra- 
bo, I.  c. — UcracL,  Pont.  Fold,  fragm.,  0 — Julian.,  V. 
H.,  3,  Zl .—Cramer't  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  402.) 

Jouoa,  I.  CMar.  {Yid.  CMai.)— II.  .\gricola,  a 
governor  of  Britain.  (VU.  Anicola.)— III.  Obao- 
(|aenB.  {Vid.  Obaequens.)  —  IV.  Solnuis.  a  wrifcr. 
(rU.  Solinus  )— V.  TitianuB,  a  writer.  (Vid.  Titia- 
nw*) — V I  A  f ricanua^  a  c]iniinolo||[er.  (  Vid.  Africa- 
nual.)  — VII.  Pollux,  agiamnanaiiofNaueiBtii^  in 
pt.    (Firf.  Pollux.) 

lOLua,  I.  the  name  of  Aacaniua,  the  son  of  .£ncas. 
(  Kid.  Aacaniua.)— II.  A  aon  oS  Aacauius,  bom  in  La- 
vniana.  In  the  eoeceaaion  to  the  kingdom  of  Alba, 
i£neas  Sylvius,  the  son  of  .-Etieas  and  Laviiaa,  was 
prefened  to  him.  He  was,  however,  made  chief  priest. 
(Jhon.  Hal  ,  1,  70.)— III.  A  son  of  Antony  the  tri- 
mvir,  snd  Fulvia.    (Vvl  .\nlonit)9  VIT  ) 

JoNiA  Lax,  I.  a  Uw  proposed  by  M.  Junius  Pen- 
Dus,  a  tribune,  and  passed  A.U.C.  627,  about  e.t[]ell- 
ing  fora^goeia  fmn  the  citj.— LL  Another,  by  M.  Ju- 
nioa  SUanna,  the  eoimil,  A.IT.G.  644,  about  diminish- 
ing  the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers  should 
serve.— III.  Ltcinia,  or  Junta  U  Ltama,  •"Cming 
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the  Didian  Isw  about  expenditure  by  aetercr  perist- 
ties. — IV.  Norbaua,  by  L.  Junius  Noibanus,  ti.,-  cu». 
8ul,  A.l'.C.  771,  that  slaves  who  had  been  rnaaa- 
mittcd  la  any  of  the  lesa  solemn  ways  ahoold  not 
tain  the  full  hghia  of  Roman  cittMtt.  bet  only  ikec 
of  the  latins  who  w^eie  tcunphnled  into  coloBMa 
{Plm.,  Ep.,  10,  105  ) 

Jgno,  a  Roman  da  laity,  identical  with  the  Grwiia 
Hera,  and  to  be  conaidered.  therefore,  in  one  and  ibc 
same  article  with  the  latter.  In  Homer,  Uiis  godtin* 
is  one  of  the  children  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  anii  ti,e  iit 
ter  and  wife  of  Jupiter.  When  the  Utter  oUced  in 
eiie  in  Tartaraa,  Rlice  oominitted  Juno  to  the  camaT 
Oceanu.4  and  Tcihys,  by  whom  she  was  nurture?  .r. 
their  grotto-palace.  (//.,  14,  202,  .<i(4^.}  Hesuxl,  4^ 
gives  ner  the  same  pare-nts,  says  that  she  wa>  the  ku 
spouse  of  Jove.  {Thecg.,  921.)  Accoidiag  la  the 
Argive  legend,  Jupiter  effected  his  onion  whh  Jono  hf 
assuming  first  the  form  of  a  cuckoo.  {S-hd  ad  Tkt- 
OCT.,  10,  64.— PoMOV.,  2,  17.)  In  tiie  Iliad  (for 
does  not  anMar  ha  the  Odyaeey),  Juno,  as  the  qncsa 
of  Jupiter,  shares  in  his  honours.  The  god  is  trpr*- 
seated  as  a  lutio  m  awe  of  her  tongue,  ya  d^untio^ 
her  bjr  hia  menaces.  On  one  occasion  he  remuidt  bo, 
how  once,  when  she  had  raised  a  atonot  which  diwi 
his  son  Hercules  out  of  his  eourse  at  aea,  be  tied  htt 
hands  together,  and  jspcnded  her  with  anvils  at  her 
feet  between  heaven  and  earth  (//.,  IS,  18,  Meaq.}  ;  iiA 
when  her  aon  Voleaa  would  aid  her,  he  flung  him  down 
from  Olympus.  (// ,  1,  S90,  srqq. —Con-ii^H':  V. ,  15, 
22.)  In  this  poem  the  goddess  appears  ilweuuig  n 
peace  and  harmony  with  Irfitoaa,  Diooa,  Thaoua,  lad 
their  children :  Uter  poeta  apealt  nneh,  howanr,  ol 
the  persecution  which  La  tons  midarwent  Iran  the  a- 
mily  of  Juno,  who  aUo  visited  with  severe  infliciiOM 
lo,  Semele,  Alcmena,  and  other  favourites  of  Jort. 
The  duldien  of  Japiter  and  Jono  were  Mars,  IkbC) 
and  the  riithyiai\  to  whom  some  add  the  Gnets. 
(Colulk.,  Rapt.  HeL,  88,  173.)  Vukaa  was  the  pre 
genjp  of  Jnoo  witboel  n  aire ;  she  was  also  aid  br 
some  to  have  given  origin  to  the  mOQsicr  TyyiM. 
(Horn.,  Hymn.,  2.  127,  teqg.)  In  the  mythic  cyebi 
of  Bacchus  and  Horcules,  Juno  acts  a  prnuiii  liv;  wrt 
as  the  persecutor  of  those  heroes,  on  account  of  im 
being  tne  offspring  of  Jupiter  by  mortal  mothett.  Ia 
like  manner,  a*  tiie  goddess  of  .\rc;os,  she  isactirea 
the  cauae  of  the  Acbaei  in  the  war  uf  Troy.  In  th« 
Argooautic  cycle  ihe  ia  the  protecting  deity  of  the  id 
venturous  Jason.  There  ie»  in  fact»  no  one  of  the 
Olympian  deities  more  decidedly  Giechm  in  Mm 
and  character  thai.  Juno — The  chief  seats  ofh«fwpr- 
abip  were  Argos,  Saraoa^  and  Plataa.  She  wi» 
honoured  at  .^parta,  Corinth,  Gopma,  end  other  plKtL 
The  victims  offered  to  her  were  kine,  ewe-lamJw,  aad 
sows.  The  willow,  the  pomegranate,  the  dittiny,  ths 
lily,  were  her  sacred  plants.  Among  birds,  the  cuc- 
koo, and  afterward  the  peacock,  were  appropniied  to 
the  Olympian  queen.  {ViJ.  Argus,  and  codsuU  re- 
marks under  the  article  lo.)  The  jicacock  i»  an  Indiin 
bird,  and«  according  to  Theophrastus,  was  introducfd 
into  Gieeee  fvom  the  Eaet  lu  Persian  name  at  tb« 
present  dsy  is  Taous.  (Compare  the  Greek  rouf  ^ 
Peafowl  were  first  introduced  into  Samos ;  and  beinf 
birds  that  gave  indicaliooa,  by  their  cry,  of  a  "jn£ 
of  weather,  they  were  consecrated  to  JooOt  aad  ihe  «■ 
(fend  was  gradually  spread,  that  Samoa  was  tk«  aa- 
tive  place  —Till'  ni;irri<i£:e  of  Jupiter  and  J  i-o 
viewed  aa  tho  pattern  of  those  of  mankii.d,  '.ac 
soddeea  waa  bold  to  pnwide  over  tiie  n'i;>::.I  _leigw- 
Hence  slic  was  surnamcd  the  Yoker  (Zi}<o),  uw 
Cantecrator  (TeXtia),  the  Marriage- G oddest  {V(i- 
/iiyWe.— IVoimfte.)— Juno  was  represented  t'> 
ctetus  a"?  scaled  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one 
pomegranate,  the  emblem  of  ftscnndity,  in  the  ' 
sceptre,  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  lop.  Tier  air  is  dignifiM 
■ad  maiionly,  her  forehead  bniad,  her  eyas  la^e,  and 
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uer  anna  finely  formed.  She  is  attired  in  a  tunic  and 
manile  — Tb*  term  'Hpa  evidently  the  feminine  of 
'Hpwf,  aaeicadjr  lipof,  tod  ihtis  tbejr  answer  to  each 
other  M  (he  T^atin  ffmu  and  Hera,  and  the  German 
Hr-r  j.  ii  ff  rrin,  and  therefore  si;^'i,iftr(i  matUr  and 
mutrctt. — The  name  JUNO,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
wnitKAlf  defined  from  the  Greek  AIONH,  the  female 
ifS  or  ZKTT  -  -TTif"  quarrels  of  Jupitor  and  Juno  in 
the  Hoiotric  uivtholugy  are , evidently  mere  physical 
diegores,  Jupiter  denoting  the  rither  or  epper  recion.s 
ti  MB,  mod  Jtino  the  lower  atrata,  or  our  atmosphere. 
Henre  the  dianird  anf  strife  that  so  often  prevail  be- 
tween Slid  (juet'ii  of  Olympus.  the  ma'ti'r  and 
miatrcss  of  the  universe,  are  merely  so  many  types  of 
die  eloma  dial  diaturb  oar  atmoapbere.  and  the  ever> 
varvrng  •''-.in{!€s  that  characterize  the  latter  are  plainly 
tndrcated  by  ttie  capricious  and  quick-changing  tcin- 
|Mr  ef  the  apenee  of  lore.  At  a  kter  period,  how- 
efer,  a  new  element  appeara  to  have  entered  into  the 
ioytho4os7  ef  Jano.  The  Earth,  as  the  recipient  of 
f' r':';/l:i_:  ^-Sowt-rs  from  the  atmosjjlicre,  became  in  a 
manoer  identified  with  the  apouae  of  Father  JBtber ; 
and  we  find  Jono,  now  reaembKng  in  many  of  her  aV 
tnbule^  hoi\\  Cybelc  and  Ocros,  appearing  at  one  time 
a*  Elarth,  &t  anather  as  liic  pasjiivc*  productive  princi- 
^  Hence  the  consecration  of  the  cow  to  Juno, 
joat  KB*  io  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Germans,  the 
eow  w«  auigncd  to  the  aervlce  of  the  goddess  Her- 
tha  (T  Earth.  At  Argos,  the  chariot  in  which  the 
pnesteaa  of  Jono  rode  waa  drawn  by  oxen.  {Herod., 
I.  SI.)  Oowa  were  aiso  aaered  to  the  Egyptian  Isis, 
thp  j-odde^s  of  fcrtilitr,  and  who  resemlile.s  in  sorne 
<w  bet  attributes  the  Grecian  Ceres  {Knighs,  En- 
ftkf  into  the  S\jmh.  Lang.,  Ac  ,  4  36 — Classictd 
Jmm  ,  vol.  33,  p.  2St7. — KeightUy't  Mythology,  p. 
teqq. — CatMfenf,  ie  la  Religion,  vol.  I,  p.  198.) 

Josoyli,  one  of  the  Canarv  inlands,  or  Inaakt  For- 
tanatz     It  is  now  Falma.    {Pitn.,  6,  3S.) 

JciKdwta  ProhontorIoii,  a  promontoty  of  Spain,  on 
be  Atlantic  side  of  the  Straiu  of  Gibnltar.  Itia  now 
Cc»e  TftLfcd^ar.    {Mela.  2.  6.) 

JcFfTCR,  the  supreme  Koinan  deity,  jdentic»<  with 
(he  GfeetaoZrer  (Zci(«).»Jupiter  waa  the  eAlest  son 
ef  Saturn  tad  Rlwa.  He  and  bta  brothers,  Neptune 
ind  Pl  i!a,  divided  the  world  by  lot  between  them, 
ani  tit  ftortioo  which  fell  to  hini  waa  the  "  extensive 
heav*  n  .a  air  and  cloud«  '*  {11.,  13.  355.)  All  the 
a«nal  phenomena,  such  as  thuridersnd  lightning,  wind, 
rioodf,  tnow,  and  rainbows,  are  therefore  ascrilted  to 
btm,  at>d  rtc  sendf  them  either  as  signs  and  warnings, 
ar  10  {Mioiah  the  traiu|greaai0ia  of  maot  eapecially  the 
perseitioua  of  kw  aad  jaatioe,  of  wlneh  he  ia  the 
leQnUT'i  (7/.  1,  238,  iUjq  )  Jupiter  is  called  the 
**&tber  oi  men  and  ;"  hui  power  over  t)oth  m 
j«pces«nted  as  supreoe,  and  his  will  is  fate.  Earthly 
monarchs  obtain  their  authority  from  him  (//.,  2.  197, 
S05) ;  they  are  but  his  vicegerents,  and  are  dislin- 
gnisbed  by  epiTicts  derived  from  his  name;  such  as 
Jvm*-M9naf{AiVjictni)tJfn€-reared  (Awrpe^f ),  Jovk- 
Meeed  fduvft}Ur)i  In  hie  palace  on  Olympus,  Jove 
f  ivei  1  1  Grecian  prince  in  the  midst  of  his  family  : 
•lt^rcauir!i'<  <^nd  <|aarrel8  occur  between  bim  and  liis 
^oeeo.  Juno;  and  though,  in  general,  kind  and  alftc- 
tfOOAie  M  hia  children,  he  occasionally  menaces  or 
treaty  them  with  rigour. — In  the  Odvasev,  the  char- 
\i~t«_r  <'f  thi*  c*l  IS,  a^;Teeal>ly  to  the  more  moral 
MM  of  thai  poem,  of  a  bisber  and  more  dignified  or- 
ier.  No  rtidecwflt  atoeieanona  occur ;  both  goda  and 
TKH  ^bmrt  to  his  power  without  a  murmur,  yet  he 
u  anx>oiu  to  sliow  the  c<]uity  of  his  decrees  aad 
to  ••jflatify  hia  waya.**  {Od ,  l,  32.)— The  Theog- 
oay  of  Heaiod  represents  Jupiter  the  last-born 
^bVI  of  Salam  and  Rhea,  and,  according  to  it,  the 
•  jjrvmt  power  "a?  freely  conferred  on  liim  by  his 
brouma.  and  be  thoa  became  the  acknowledoed  head 
9t  tha  Ohrmpian  goda,  die  otqecta  of  Oveaan  woi^ 


ship.  (For  his  wartaro  with  the  Titans  and  Gianta 
trnf.  Tnaties  aad  Gigantes.) — Though  Hmner  name 
the  paienta  of  nearly  all  the  gods  who  appear  in  hi 
poems,  and  it  follows  thence  that  they  must  hav 
been  born  in  some  definite  places,  he  never  indicate 
any  spot  of  earth  as  the  natal  place  of  any  of  his  de 
itiea.  A  vaiy  ancient  tiadftion,  however  ((or  it  oe 
cnrs  in  Hcsiod),  made  the  isle  of  Crete  the  hirthplac 
of  the  monarch  of  Olympus.  According  to  thm  iradi 
tioii.  Rhea,  when  abont  to  be  delivered  of  Jupiter,  re 
tired  to  a  cavern  near  Lyctus  or  Cnoana  in  Crete 
She  there  brought  forth  her  babe,  whom  the  Meliaa 
nynijihs  received  in  their  arms.  .Adrastca  rocked  hiiu 
in  a  golden  cradle ;  he  was  fed  with  honey  and  the  milk 
of  the  goat  Amalihea,  while  the  Cnretea  danced  abon 
him,  clashinp  their  arms,  to  prevetit  his  cries  from 
reaching  the  ears  of  Saturn.  ( C'd/Zim  ,  Hymn,  tn  Jov 
— Vid.  Kbea,  and  Satomas.)  According  to  another 
account,  the  infant  deity  was  fed  on  ambrosia,  brough 
by  pigeons  from  the  streams  of  Ocean,  and  on  nectar, 
which  an  ca^le  drew  each  day  wUh  his  beak  from  a 
rock.  {Athenatu,  11,  p.  400.)  This  legend  was 
gradaally  pragmatiiod ;  Jttpiter  beeamo  a  mortal  king 
of  Crete  ;  and  not  merely  the  cave  in  which  he  was 
reared,  but  the  tomb  which  contamed  his  remains,  was 
shown  by  the  "  lying  Cretans."  (Kp^rrf  ael  xlievarai. 
Callim ,  H.  in  Joe.,  v.  8.— Compaie  St.  Pmlf  Ea.  «d 
Tt/.,  1,  12.)— The  Arcadiane,  on  the  oAer  hand,  aa> 
serted  that  Jupiter  first  saw  the  light  amonir  their 
mouDtaios,  and  made  Rhea  to  have  brought  bim  Tortb 
amid  the  thlckela  of  Parrhasion.  —  All,  tSerefoie.  that 
we  can  collect  with  safety  from  these  accounts  is. 
that  the  worship  of  the  Dictcan  Jupiter  in  Crete,  and 
of  the  Lycean  Jupiter  in  Arcadia  (for  he  was  reared, 
said  the  Arcadiane,  in  a  eavem  of  Mount  LycaBoa)^ 
waa  of  the  moat  remote  antiquity,  and  that  thence, 
when  the  Euhemeristic  principle  began  to  creep  in 
among  iho  (ireeks,  each  people  supposed  the  deity  to 
have  been  bom  among  themselves.  The  Cretan  to< 
gend  must,  however,  be  retrarded  as  the  most  ancient, 
for  the  Arcadians  evidently  attempted  to  transfer  the 
names  of  places  in  it  to  tlieir  own  country. — In  the 
Theogony*  the  celeatial  progeny  of  Jove  arc  enumera- 
ted in  the  folhming  order.  {Theog.,  886,  teq.)  Ju* 
piler  fir«t  esponspd  Metis  {Priulmrr),  who  exceeded 
gods  and  men  in  knowledge.  But  Heaven  and  Earth 
having  told  him  that  her  first  child,  a  maid,  would 
equal  him  in  strength  and  counsel,  and  her  second,  a 
son,  would  be  king  of  gods  and  men,  ho  cajoled  her 
when  she  was  pregnant,  and  swallowed  her ;  and,  after 
a  time,  the  goddess  Minerva  sprang  from  hia  bead. 
He  then  married  Themia,  who  bore  him  the  Seaaorn 
and  Fates.  The  occan-nymph  Eurynome  next  pro- 
duced him  the  Graces.  Ceres  then  became  by  him 
the  mother  of  Proserpina ;  Mnemosyne  of  the  Moaoa ; 
and  Latona  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  His  last  spotiao 
was  Juno,  who  bofc  him  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Ililhyia.— 
.\ccording  to  Homer  {11 ,  5,  370,  wy.).  Venus  was 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione,  The  Theomny 
farther  aays,  that  Maia,  the  danghter  of  Atha,  wn 
him  Hermes  C'^^'-' ■  ^'^^)  'atfT  fable  stated 
that  Asteria,  the  sifter  of  Latuna,  flying  the  lore  of 
Jupiter,  flung  herself  from  heaven  down  to  the  aea. 
and  became  the  island  afterward  known  by  the  name 
of  Dclos.— Mortal  women  also  bore  a  namerous  pro- 
geny to  the  monarch  of  the  sky.  and  evcrv  species  of 
tranamntation  and  diwuise  waa  employed  by  bim  to 
farther  hia  vhnva.  {vut.  Alemena,  Antiope,  GaWato^ 
Danae.  Europa,  T.eda,  fic.)  The  various  fahles  of 
which  tlic  monarch  of  the  gods  thus  became  the  anb* 
ject,  and  which,  while  they  derogate  from  his  charao> 
tcr  of  sovereign  deity,  have  little,  if  anything,  to  recom- 
rncud  them  on  the  score  of  moral  purity,  lose  all  their 
grossness  if  we  rp<:ard  them  merely  as  so  many  aHo» 
goriea,  which  typify  the  great  generative  power  of  Um 
ODiveno  displaying  itaeir in  a  variety  of  way»,  and  V» 
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der  tlip  greatest  diversity  of  forms. — It  was  the  habit  ' 
of  the  Urceka  to  appropriate  (>articularplanls  atid  ao- 
imtii  to  the  Mrviee  of  ibeir  deiiie*.    liiere  was  aen* 
erally  some  reason  for  this,  founded  on  physical  or 
morai  giouuds,  or  on  both.    Nothing  could  bo  more 
oatuml  than  to  assign  the  oak  (^)^,  quercus  ascu- 
Im),  Um  moDUch  of  trees,  to  the  c«k*ti«l  kkw,  whose 
koeient  oncle,  monovw,  wm  in     oak-wooas  of  Do- 
lioiia     In  like  manner,  the  eagle  was  eyidcnily  the 
bird  best  suited  to  his  service.    The  celebrated  iklgis, 
the  ehield  wbieh  isnl  UuQk  thiiader,  li|^itiiii^  and  datk- 
ncus,  and  struck  terror  into  mortal  hearts,  was  formed 
for  Jupiter  by  Vulcan,    iu  Homer  we  sec  u  fcoinelimes 
borne  by  Apollo  (Jl.,  15,  508)  and  sometimes  by  Mi- 
oarva  (it.,  5,  738.— (M.,  22,  397).— The  most  famous 
taiDple  of  Jupiter  wat  at  Olympia  in  Elte,  where,  every 
fourth  year,  the  Olympic  Games  were  colcbrateJ  in 
bis  honour ;  be  bad  also  a  spleiKlid  fane  in  the  island 
of  iBgiiia.    But,  though  thaw  w«e  few  deities  less 
honoured  with  temples  and  statues,  alt  the  inhabitants 
of  Hollns  conspired  m  ihcduty  of  doinff  homage  to  the  ' 
sovereign  of  the  gods.    His  great  oracle  was  at  Dodo- 
Qa»  wfawe,  evao  in  the  Peli^gian  period,  the  Sellt  an- 
•  noonced  iiia  will  and  the  aeeieta  or  ftilority.    (//.,  16, 
233.) — Jnpitcr  was  represented  by  artists  as  the  model 
of  dignity  and  majesty  of  mien ;  hisi  countenance  grave  i 
bat  mild.    He  is  seated  on  a  throne,  and  grasping  his 
sceptre  and  thunder.    The  eagle  is  stafioing  beside 
the  throne. — An  inquiry,  of  wlucl»  the  object  should  be 
to  select  and  vinite  all  the  parts  of  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy that  have  reference  to  oatiual  pbenomena  and 
tne  efaangaa  of  the  seasons,  althoeg^h  it  haa  never  1>een 
regularly  undertaken,  won!d  donblleba  show,  that  the 
earliest  religton  of  the  Greeks  was  founded  on  iht: 
aanio  notions  as  the  chief  part  of  the  religions  of  the 
East,  particularly  of  that  part  of  the  East  which  W3>! 
nearest  to  Greece,  namely,  Asia  Minor.    The  Greek 
mind,  lio\>ever,  even  m  this  ihe  earliest  of  its  produc- 
tions, appears  richer  and  mpre  various  in  lu  forms, 
uid,  at  Me  aamo  time,  to  take  a  loftier  and  wider  range, 
than  is  the  case  in  the  relit^ion  of  the  Oriental  neigh- 
bours of  the  Greeks,  iha  riii7giai)8,  Lydiaus,  and  Syr- 
Jana.    In  the  religion  of  these  nations,  the  combina- 
Iton  and  eootraatof  two  twings  (Baal  and  Astarte),  the 
one  mate,  repreaentin^  the  producUve,  and  the  other 
female,  repre>enting  the  passive  and  nutritive  [lOwers 
of  Nature ;  and  the  alternation  of  two  states,  namely, 
the  atrength  and  vi^ur.  and  the  weakneai  and  death, 
of  the  mnlc  personification  of  Nature,  the  first  of  which 
was  celebrated  with  vehement  jay,  the  latter  with  ex- 
ceaaive  lamentation,  recur  in  a  perpetual  cycle,  that 
moat  have  wearied  and  alupified  the  mind.   The  Gre- 
cian worship  of  Natnre,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  the 
various  forms  wiiich  it  assumed  in  dilTerenl  quarlert, 
places  one  Deity,  as  the  highest  of  all.  at  the  head  of  the 
entire  system,  the  God  oTheaven  and  Ufrkt,  the  Father 
Mther  of  the  Latin  poet's.    That  this  is  the  true  nu  an- 
iog  of  the  name  Zeus  (Jupiter)  is  shown  by  the  occur- 
laooe  of  the  aamc  root  (DIU).  with  the  same  aignifica- 
tion*  even  in  the  Sanscrit,  and  by  the  preaorvation  of 
aovetal  of  its  denvativea,  which  remained  in  common 
use  both  in  Orcek  and  I^atin.  idl  co-itnining  the  no- 
tion of  Hcaccn  and  Day.    The  root  Ul  U  is  must  clearly 
seen  in  the  oblique  cases  of  Zeua,  AtFof,     Ft,  in  which 
the  U  has  passed  into  the  consonant  form  F  (Digam- 
aaa);  whereas  ui  Zfif.  as  in  other  Greek  words,  the 
aound  DI  has  passed  into  Z,  and  the  vowel  has  been 
'  loilgtbened.    In  the  Latin  Jotis  {lute  in  Umbnan)  the 
D  baa  been  loat  before  I,  which,  however,  is  preserved 
.in  many  other  derivatives  of  the  same  root,  <ii<:s. 
Hum. — W  ith  this  god  of  the  heavens,  who  dwells  in 
the  pure  exuanao  of  eilMr,  ia  aaaoeiated,  thoogh  not  as 
being  of  the  same  rank,  a  godch  ss  wor^shijipcd  luuh  r 
the  name  of  Hera  or  Juno.    The  niarnago  of  Zctis 
with  this  divinity  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  solemnilv, 
and  typified  th?  uiiiou  of  heaven  and  earth  in  the  f«- 


tilizing  rains.    Besides  this  goddess,  Mhcr  beings  «t 
associated  oa  one  side  with  the  Supreme  God,  «ba 
are  personificatkma  of  certain  of  his  energies;  powcii. 
ful  deities,  who  carry  the  influence  of  light  over  the 
earth,  and  destroy  the  opposing  powers  of  dtrlineM 
and  confusion  :  such  a.s  MincrVa,  bora  from  the  betd 
of  her  father,  in  the  height  of  the  beavena ;  and  Apoilo^ 
the  pure  and  ebbing  god  of  a  wenhip  bdongmg  to 
otlier  races,  but  who.  even  in  his  original  form. 
god  of  light.    On  the  other  side  are  deiues  iilicd 
with  the  earth,  and  dweUing  in  her  dark  receins  -, 
and  as  all  life  appears  not  only  to  spring  from  the « uiK 
but  to  return  to  that  whence  it  sprung,  ilitse  dtiuts 
are,  for  the  most  part,  also  connected  with  death;  u 
Hermes  or  Mercoiy,  who  brings  up  the  treasomiif 
fruitfttlneaa  from  the  dq>th  of  the  euth,  and  tb«  ddU, 
now  lost  and  now  recovered  by  her  mother  Ceres, 
Proserpina  (Cora)  the  e  odd  ess  both  of  flourishing  ind 
of  decaying  nature.  ^  It  waa  natural  to  exp^t  tbt 
the  element  of  watrr  (Neptune  or  PoiciJot;)  siwulJ 
also  be  mtroduced  into  this  assemblage  of  '.lu  f^i- 
sonified  powers  of  Nature,  and  should  be  ji«uiiu!j 
combined  wilh  the  gpddeaa  of  the  Eaitb :  and  tint 
fire  (Yotean  or  Hephaetaa)  ahonld  be  represMiMd  «i  t 
powerful  priTjci[ilc,  derived  from  heaven  2nd  having 
dominion  on  tlie  earth,  and  be  closely  allied  wiiit  liie  • 
goddess  who  sprang  from  the  head  of  the  god  af  ik 
heavens.    Other  deities  are  less  important  and  ticce*- 
©ary  parts  of  this  same  system,  as  Venus  (Aphrodilt), 
whose  worship  was  evidently,  for  the  most  part,  pro|>- 
agated  over  Greece  from  Cypma  and  Cytben,  hj  tie 
tnflaenee  of  Syropbomteian  tribea.   As  a  singulirlie' 
iijf;,  however,  in  the  asscmhly  of  the  Greek  divimtie.*, 
btaitds  the  changeable  god  of  flourishing,  decajmc. 
and  renovated  Nature,  Baechua  or  Dionysus,  wiwk 
aUi mate  joy«!  and  sulTerings,  and  marvi  I!on»  idven 
lures,  show  a  strong  resemblance  to  tlic  ionn  wtuch 
rehgious  notions  assumed  in  Asia  Minor.  Introduced 
by  &ie  Thraciana  (e  tribe  which  spread  from  (fas  Mxti 
<n  Greece  Into  the  interior  of  the  conntiy).  sad  nat, 

like  the  gods  of  Olympus,  reeognisiJ  hy  ci'l  'he  ia«5 
of  the  Greeks,  Bacchus  always  reniamtHl  to  a  certi;!! 
degree  estranged  from  tho  rest  of  the  gods,  iltbougli 
his  Bttribui-8  had  evidently  most  nfTinily  with  tho«  of 
Ceres  and  l*roscq)ina.    But  lo  this  isolated  pwitica 
B.icchns  e\er<•.^(  <^  an  important  influence  on  the  spint 
of  the  Gxcck  nation,  and  both  in  aculpturt  and  poeoj 
gave  riae  to  a  elaaa  of  feelings,  which  agree  iadt*" 
playing  more  powerful  eieutions  of  the  mind,  a  bolder 
flight  of  the  imagination,  and  more  acute  senss'ioni 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  than  wen  exhAtttcd  on  ocrtsiees 
where  this  influence  did  not  oprrate.    In  hke  manner, 
the  Homeric  Poema  (which  instruct  us  not  merely  bj 
their  d  r(  I  t  statements,  luu  ;il»o  by  their  indirect  allu- 
sions ;  not  only  by  what  they  esy,  but  tbo  by  wkat 
they  do  not  aay),  when  attentively  coosidcnd,  cletHj 
>hii\\'  how  this  ancient  reli'jion  oi^n&tore  »ank  into  thf 
i>hade  as  compared  with  the  salient  and  con>pi<cao3* 
forms  of  the  deitiea  of  the  heroic  age.  The  godsvAs 
dwell  on  Olympus  scarcely  appear  at  att  in  cor>ncilia 
with  natural  phenomena.    Zeus  chiefly  exercise*  ^ 
power  as  a  ruler  and  king;  ahho'i^h  l  e  i-  still  (ic*'?- 
nated  (by  epithets  doubtless  of  high  aQliquit;)MUi« 
god  of  the  ether  and  the  eiorms ;  aa  u  aioii  btet 
limes  the  old  picturesque  expression  was  used,  ■' Whil 
is  Zeus  doing  1"  for  *'  What  kind  of  weaiheri*  ii'" 
In  the  Homeric  conception  of  Miiien.>  a:id  Apollo, 
there  is  tio  trace  of  any  reference  of  these  deities  to 
their  earlier  attributes.    Vulcan  also  has  paised,  fjwn 
the  powerful  ^od  of  fire  in  heaven  and  on  e.v.!i.! 
laborious  smith  and  worker  of  metals,  who  perfbrmi 
hia  duty  by  making  armour  and  weapons  for  ihtoOw 
gods  and  their  favourlu  heroes.    As  to  Mercury,  there 
are  some  stories  in  wiach  he  is  represented  as  gi^Rg 
frniif  ihiess  to  cattle,  in  his  eapaeitj  of  the  rural  god 
of  Arcadia ;  from  which,  by  metna  of  varion  nao- 
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\tt  fa  t»ittwiHj  into  to  MMwmn  of  I  tiMet,         fraqqgntly  pM»ed  two  dty  tnd  m  nmiy 

Zc'iB  And  ibc  servant  of'  tho  godtt  {MBaUtTt  Mhft.  nights  withoTit  ta^itin^r  any  food.  He  allowed  himself 
Gt.  Lai.,  p  l;!,  'Cff  •}  j  li^tie  time  Tor  sleep,  and  was  always  up  before  the 

Jc ■  4,  t  dHiB  of  moontema,  which,  extendinsrfroni  morning  light.  His  resilcss  application  to  busineao 
the  Rhodanua  or  RketU  to  lb*  RhoBUS  or  %Ain«,  [  and  to  atady,  as  writ  as  the  cxltni  of  his  learning,  have 
aepanied  Helvetia  froiB  the  territory  of  the  Sequani.  |  been  attested  even  by  his  enemies  [^kviKdora,  c.  8, 
name  i»  aaid  to  be  in  Celtic,  Jou  ra^,  and  lo  ni^-  •  13).  He  wa-t,  or  prufessed  to  be,  a  poet  and  philoao- 
mij  tkt  dtmmn  of  God  oi  Ja^iUr.  The  moat  eU-  pber,  a  lawyer  and  iheo^giaiit  a  masicnii  mid  srcbi> 
hM  pan*  of  tbi  cinm  oio  A*  iMe,  HSS  feet  obOTO  tect ;  Imt  the  brighieM  onisineDt  of  kie  tvign  b  tke 
the  leveJ  of  the  sea  ;  xhc  Mont  Tendrr.  5170;  and  the  compilation  of  Honun  law,  which  has  immortali2cd  hl>- 
i(«caiie<  (the  autnmtt  of  the  TAtTiry),  5196.    (i^hn.,  3,  name,  and  an  accouut  of  which  wiU  be  found  under 


the  article  Tr^onimms.  Cn fortunately,  his  love  of 
theological  eontroversy  led  him  to  interfere  with  the 
consciences  of  his  aubjecls,  and  his  penal  enactments 
against  Jews  and  hcreCcs  diwplay  a  spirit  of  mischiev- 
ous intolerance  which  baa  ever  since  afforded  a  dan- 
senmi  sothority  for  religious  pemeutien.*-^t»tmka 


4— C«*..  B.  C,  I,  2  — Plot,  2,  9.) 

JosTtMiRtja,  Flavius,  bom  near  Sardica  in  MoaeiSt 
A  D  483  or  483,  of  obscure  parents,  was  nephew  by 
hi.s  inutlier"*  sido  to  .histinus,  afterward  emperor.    The  ' 
elevataoo  of  his  uncle  to  the  imperial  throne,  A.D.  618, 
lecMrf  the  fartBDB  of  Jn^Mo,  who,  htvii^  been 

cdvcitf  d  at  Con*lantinoplo,  had  given  proofs  of  con-  '  died  at  83  years  of  age,  on  the  Mih  of  November,  566, 
•Nkrabic*  capacity  and  application.  Justinus  was  igno-  I  leaving;  no  children.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  hia  neph< 
nut  tad  oUl,  and  the  advice  and  exertions  of  bitlieph-  I  ew  Ju$<tiniii;  IV  ( I.uiexeig,  Vita  Jttstimani  Magni. 
t«  wwe  of  great  service  to  him  during  the  nine  years  i  — Gibbon,  Decline  and  Ftdl,  c.  40,  ttqq.)  —  II.  The 
of  his  rei^.  He  adopted  Justinian  as  his  colleague,  second  of  the  naine.  was  son  of  Constantino  HI.,  and 
\~  i  at  Uiicih.  a  few  months  before  his  doatli,  feeling  lineal  dcsctiidaiii  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius  He  sue- 
that  hi»  ewi  waa  approaching,  he  crowned  him  in  pre*-  i  ceeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Conatantmople, 
•nee  of  the  petiiivcli  and  senaten,  and  made  over  the  I  A.D.  885,  but  hU  reign,  which  lasted  ten  years,  waa 
tmpiria!  aathority  to  him.  in  April,  627.  Justinian  was  marked  chiefly  bv  wars  with  the  Saracens,  and  by  the 
then  m  his  4rith  vear,  aiid  he  reigned  above  38  years,  exactions  and  uppressions  of  his  inaixsiers.  At  kst, 
tfll  IfovanbiT.  565,  when  be  died.  His  long  reign  '  his  general  Leontius  drove  hitn  from  the  throne,  and, 
fems  a  renxarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world,  having  caused  his  noso  to  be  cut  off,  banished  him  to 
Ahhoo);h  himself  unwarlike,  yet,  by  means  of  his  ,  the  Crimea.  A.D.  695.  Leontius,  however,  wae  aoon 
able  Ci  'icnU,  Heli^arnis  :ind  Nar.se.s,  lie  completely    after  deposed  himself,  and  banished  by  Tiberius  Apsi 


defeated  the  Vandals  and  the  Goths,  and  reunited 
liafy  aad  Aftiea  to  tfie  empire.  Jtietiaian  wae  the  last 

eoiperor  of  Constantinople,  who,  by  his  dominion  over 
dke  whole  of  July,  reuttiied  in  some  measure  the  two 
pnncipal  portions  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Cssars. 

the  aide  of  the  East,  bis  arms  repelled  the  inroads 
af  Chewroet,  an!  conquered  Colchis  ;  and  the  Negus, 
or  V.n'T  of  .Vbyssinia,  entered  into  an  allimcc  with 
Bun  On  the  Danubian  fiontieri  the  Oepidae,  Lango- 
taidi,  Botgariana,  and  other  horaea,  were  eitlier  kept 
m  check  or  repulsed     The  wars  of  his  reign  are  re- 


merus,  who  reigned  for  seven  years.  Meantime  Jus- 
tinian Ittd  eeeaped  from  the  Crimea  and  married  the 

daughter  of  the  Kakm,  or  Kin^r  of  the  Gazari,  a  tribe 
of  Turks ;  and  he  afterward,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bulgarians,  entered  Consisniinople,  and  put  to  a  cruel 
death  both  LeOtttius  and  Tiberias,  along  with  many 
others.  He  ordered,  also,  many  of  the  pnncipul  people 
of  Ravenna  tn  be  put  to  death.  At  last  Justinian  waa 
dethroned  and  killed  by  PhiliM>us  Berdanes,  A.D.  711. 
{Encycl  Us.  Knowl,  vol.  13,  |».  166.) 

JitsTiNTs,  I.  M  Jl  viANOs,  or,  as  he  is  named  in 


tal«d  by  ProcojJiua  and  Agathias. — Justinian  must  be  j  some  manuscripus,  M.  Justinus  Frontinus,  a  Latin  his- 
viewed  abo  as  an  administrator  and  legislator  of  his  torian,  generally  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  age 
vaaft  ««piie.  Ja  the  first  capacity  bo  did  some  good  j  of  the  Antoninea.  The  chief  reason  for  assigning  him 
ead  wachhiTni.  Re  was  both  profuse  and  penurious ;  |  to  this  period  i*«  the  dedication  of  Ue  woilc,  addreaaed 

fXT-oriilv  :nclinc'l  to  justice,  he  often  overlooked,  lo  Marcus  Aurelius.  Nfany  critics,  however,  reward 
tbroi^b  weakness,  the  injustice  of  subalterns ;  he  es-  the  line  in  the  manuscripU  which  expresses  this  ded- 
leMisned  nonepoliee  of  certain  brandiee  of  industry 
and  ro'nmrrce,  and  increased  the  taxp<!  But  he  in- 
'.rod.:ced  llie  rearing  of  silkworms  itUo  Europe,  and 
like  numerous  edi6ces  which  he  raised  (vid.  Isidorus 
IT-X  and  the  towns  which  he  repaired  or  fortified,  at- 
tset  hie  love  for  the  arts,  and  his  anxiety  for  the  sccu- 
rtT  and  \v»1fare  of  bis  dominions.  Procopnis  (••  fif 
«sf>/ieiM  Dovnni  JttMUmam")  gives  a  notice  of  the 
Kmiw,  eharehea  (St.  Sophia  among  the  net),  oonvents, 
br.i^f  s,  Toadji,  walls,  and  fortifications  constrtjctrd  or 
rep.1  jssi  sijnug  his  reign.  The  same  Procopius,  how- 
ever, wrote  a  secret  history  ('kvtKiora)  of  the  court 
mod  leiCB  of  Jnstinian,  and  his  wifo  lieodofa,  both 
of  svhen  he  peinta  in  the  darkest  coloore.  Theodora, 

fnfleetl.  wi»  i".  nnpnncijiled  woman,  with  ^ome  .ibili- 
tica,  who  exercised,  till  her  death  in  ^■i'^,  a  great  influ- 
eiM:e«vertbe  nniMi  of  Jnatinian,  and  m  ^ny  acts  of  op- 

rr^^'ss'.nn  nnd  cnif'ty  were  committed  in'  her  orders. 
But  yet  the  Anecdota  of  Procopios  cannot  bo  unpli- 
cittf  trtittod,  as  many  of  hia  charges  are  evidently 
Maanpifaenlaliona  or  malignant  ezagserations  —  Jus- 
tinhii  was  eauy  of  neecae,  patient  ofMarin^,  courte- 


oi:«  I'.d  affibic  in  discourse,  and  (>erfe-t  m  ister  of  tiis 
temper.  Id  the  con^xracies  against  his  authority  and 
pcnaa.  be  often  riiowed  both  javticc  and  clemency. 
rl«  etteDed  in  the  primtc  virtnes  of  chassitv  and 
tmpersncf' ;  his  meals  were  short  and  frugal  on  sol- 
•ma  hut  h*  conieiited  hinwetf  widi  watat  and 


ication  as  an  addition  by  aome  ignorant  copyist,  who 
had  confouTuled  this  writer  with  Jaattma  the  Martyr. 
Nothing  is  kuowu  of  the  particulars  of  Jaattn*s  life. 
He  made  an  epitome  of,  or,  rather,  a  selection  of  ex- 
tracts from,  the  historical  work  of  Trogus  Pompeiua, 
This  epitome  is  entitled,  HiatmiMrimFhiltpincanm 
el  tolius  miim^i  Drirrinuni,  et  trrrtt  silua,  ex  Trogo 
Pompeio  excerptarutn  Ubri  XLIV.  a  Nino  ad  C<Mar- 
em  Augiutum."  In  making  his  extrieta,  JlWtia  gave 
the  preference  to  those  facts  and  those  passages  wmdi 
he  considered  peculiarly  interesting.  (Compare  hia 
own  words:  •*  Omi.isis  /cv  ,  i  7uc  coirnoseendi 
volupUUe.  juatnda,  luc  cxempio  erant  ntcessaria." 
OxMt  eventa  are  only  mentioned  briefly,  and  by  way 
of  trnn^ition.  Chronolo<fy  is  entirely  neglected  in  iht 
work  of  Justin,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
writers.  Juatin  ie  deficient  in  judgment  and  sagacity, 
liis  style  i<i  correct,  simple,  and  elegant,  bat  ana* 
(jual ;  it  is  far  preferable,  however,  to  that  of  Floraai 
The  bent  editions  ^irc.  tha'  jf  f'ronovius,  L.  Bat., 
1719,  8vo;  of  Ilearoe,  Ozan.,  1705.  8vo;  of  Fischer 
Lips  ,  1787,  Svo:  andof  Welael,  Leign.,  1817,  8va 

 .'Phn  valuo  of. fnftin's  history  chiefly  depends  on  lh« 

circiirnst.inri-  of  Trogus's  work  having  been  compiled 
from  stimeof  the  beat  of  the  sncienl  historical  writers, 
such  as  Theopompoa,  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Hierony- 
mus  of  Cardia,  Timwoa,  Phjrhirohos,  Polvbius,  Poai. 
dMUWi  dtc.  (Oompaxe  Mkrcr,  «em  Hami$»  Dre 
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..fu*.  Ac nill.,\o\.  3,  ;i  U^^Borhek,  ^faf:■ 
'Mtm  /ur  Erklarung,  d.  Or  u.  M.,  vol.  I,  p.  180.-— 
Kodk,  Prehg.  ad  Tkeopomp.  Ckhtm.^  £tpt.,  18M,  ft. 
13  — Hcvne.  ill  Tragi  Pumpcii  ejusquf  cpitomatnris 
Jii4Uui  Jontif/u,f,  dtCt  Ccmnunl.  Soc.  Reg.  Gotlmg., 
Tol.  15,  p.  133,  seff.)  In  order  that  the  ttndent  may 
be  better  enabled  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  Trogus'a 
labours,  we  will  now  proceed  to  sketch  an  outline  of 
his  work,  as  far  «'>  it  has  been  cli.termitifd  by  tiie  rr- 
«Mrcbe»  9i  models  acbolars.  Book  1.  HiatM;  of  the 
A«)7iaa,  Medba,  wid  Pcnnn  •mpifM,  dMmi  to  the 
retgn  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspr-s  liook  1  Digression 
rD«pccting  tiio  Scythians,  Amazons,  aiid  Athenians  ; 
*Im  kings  of  Athens,  the  legislation  of  Solon,  the  tyr- 
enny  of  ihc  Pisiatratida,  the  expulsion  of  this  family, 
and  the  war  with  Persia  which  cnstied,  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  the  hislorv  of  aiui  of  hi!<  contrs<ts 

with  the  Greeks.  Botfk  3-  'I'ho  accesatoo  of  Artaxerx- 
ea.    Di|;r««eMn  respeetiof  the  Laeedamooinn,  the 

|,.fTt»lation  of  I,vciu;.nin,  atal  the  I'.rst  Mc-'sciiiiiri  war. 
Cuinincnccment  of  ibe  Pt>!oj)niiiiL-.:i;!ri  w^r.     Book  4 
Continuation  of  the  PeloponDesian  wnr.  i  \]h(Ijiioii  to 
6ictly.    Digression  respecting  Sicily.    Book  fi.  Closo 
ef  the  Peloponncsian  war.    The  thirty  tyrants,  and 
tht.:r  cx(>ulsion  bv  Thrasybulus.    Tiic  (\pcdiuon  of 
the  vounger  Cyrua,  aiid  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
aand.    Book  8.  The  etpeditiooa  of  Dercyllidas  and 
Aon«i!:ius  into  Asia     The  Theban  w.ir     The  peace 
ol  Aiiulciiias.     I  hc  exploits  of  Epautiitoudas.  Philip 
of  Macedon  begins  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
—Id  tlieae  ttrat  mx  books,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
•  kind  of  iirtrodoetton  to  the  history  of  the  Macedo- 
nian Empire,  the  true  object  of  Troi.Mi-«.  his  princip.il 
guide  was  Tbeopompun.     He  has  also  occasionally 
•vailed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Hofodotoc  end  Ctesias, 
and  even  of  that  of  the  mythograph<  rs  — /?(>o/.  7.  Di- 
gression reaj^oclmg  the  condition  of  .MaLedoma  ante- 
nor  to  the  reign  of  Philip.    Booh  8  Hi.-.tory  of  Philtp 
and  of  the  Seered  War.   Book  9.  End  of  the  history 
of  Philip.    Ba^  10.  Conluioation  and  end  of  the  Per- 
sian history,  under  Aitaxerzes  Mnemon,  Ochu?.  ntul 
Danus  Codomanus. — In  these  fom  books  Trogus  ap- 
pears to  have  merely  translated  Theopontpoa. — Book 
11.  History  of  Alexander  the  Grrat,  fro;n  his  arrrs- 
sion  to  the  throne  until  the  death  of  Dunus.    Bmk  12. 
<  <c'-(irrLiiccs  in  Greece  during  the  abaciice  of  Alexan- 
der :  expcdittona  of  tbia  prince  into  U/icaoia  and  In- 
dia.  Hie  death.— In  ibeae  Iwohodlta,  no  fact  would 
tpt'Oar  to  have  been  slated  tlial  '\fi  nut  u'.-^o  rontained 
111  glher  wurkai  whicli  have  reached  us. —  Bodb  13, 
14,  15.  History  of  the  wars  between  (he  genelitf  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  down  to  the  death  of  Casfandor. 
Book  16.  Continuation  of  the  history  of  Mttcedouia  to 
the  accession  of  Lysimachus. — This  part  of  Justin's 
htatoiy  is  ao  imperfect,  that  we  find  it  impoaaible  to 
•  divine  the  aonicee  wbeiwo  TYogoa  derived  hie  mate- 
rials.   It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  digres- 
sions on  Cyrene  (1^,  7)  and  Heraclea  (16,  4)  are  ob- 
tained from  Theopompus,  and  that  the  episode  on  In- 
dia (15,  4)  is  from  Megasthenes.    Book  17.  History 
of  Lysimachus.    Digrossioiv  respecting  Epirus  before 
the  tunc  of  Pyrrhus. — As  Justin  shows  himself,  in 
this  book,  very  paitiai  towarda  Sdoucua,  and  the  re- 
vcrae  towards  Lyaoaadm*,  H  bee  been  conjectured 
ih*t  Hicroiiymus  of  Card ia  wr-  \hf-  ^ndr  of  Trogus 
lu  tins  part  of  the  oripinal  wot  it — iiuok  18.  Wars  of 
Pyrrhua  in  Italy  and  Sicily.    Di;:T(jB8ion  respecting 
the  ancient  history  of  Carihajie     Book  19.  \Vurs  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.    Book  20.  DionyBius  of 
Syracuse  transfers  the  theatre  of  the  war  to  Magna 
Gr«cia.    Digression  respecting  Metapoottun.  ^nk 
:  11.  History  of  Diooysius  the  younger.  BooAa99«iid 
23    History  of  Agalhocks, —  These  six  books  of  Jiis- 
ut.  are  vtry  loiporUnt ;  ihey  embrace  nearly  all  that 
we  know  respecting  tkt  CllthagilliaM  before  their 
wUiaion  with  the  Roidaaa.  The  parte  that  relate  to 


Syrocuse  and  Msrnii  Hrscia,  Tregva  appeal*  to Mn 
taiken  from  Tbeopompns,  and,  by  vrav  nl  iinipliiim, 
from  Tinvoa :  tbia  Utter,  for  camfHe,  teeitts  te  bn« 

furnished  the  m.itcrials  for  the  history  of  Atratiiotlis 
— Book  24.  Coitlitiuation  of  the  hisioiy  oi  MiuedoBU. 
Invasion  of  the  Gaols  under  firennua.    Book  S5.  A» 
tigonus  Gonataa,  king  of  Macedonia.  Establnbtncut 
of  the  Gauls  in  Bitbynia.    Book  29.  Continuucoot 
the  history  of  Macedonia.    Book  27.  SeleDcts,kaf 
of  Syria.   Book  S8.  CoBtimatioQ  of  the  biMgrr^ 
Macedonia lothe ■eceaeloii of Phitip.  Jlntl9.Wii 
of  Philip  with  the  Romans. — In  these  sii  books  Plij. 
larchuB  has  been  the  principal  auliioniy  of  Irogus.— 
Book  90.  Continuation  of  the  Macedonian  war.  Al- 
liance of  the  iEudians  with  Antiochos  the  Great.  Qmk 
31.  Hannibal  prevails  on  Antiochus  to  make  mt 
ai,'ainst  the  Romans.    War  in  Syria     Book  32  Deail. 
of  Phiiopoamen.    War  of  the  fiomana  with  Pns«h. 
Death  of  HaBnibal.   Baek».  VUl  of  the  MieMr 
cin])irc.    /Jixyi  34.  .\chman  war.    ContinaatioTiof  tif 
history  >•■''      -       Book  35.  Demetrius  I.  and  il 
kings  oi    ; ,  I  —  i  lies*  six  books  are  taken  from  Po 
lybius.    Book  36.  Continuation  of  the  hisioiy  of  t^ 
kings  of  Syria.    Digression  respecting  the  Jews.  TW 
kinadorn  of  i'crgainus  becomes  a  Homan  [mistt 
Book  37.  History  of  Milhradatcs  the  Great.  0<wi^ 
CoDtinDBiion  of  the  Metory  of  Mtihradatas.  Ptotea; 
Phytcon,  king  of  Epypt.    Continuation  of  thi-  hision 
of  Demetrius,  king  oi  Syria     Hix^k  39.  (joiiUnwiifo 
of  the  history  of  Syria  and  Kgypt     Book  40  End  ^ 
tbe  kingdom  of  Syria.    Book  41.  Htatoiy  of  (be  Fu- 
thians.    Book  43.  Continuation  of  the  hbtory  of  iht 
Parthians.     His'tory  of  Armenia. — On  cninpirtij:  tut 
conteou  of  these  six  books  with  the  fragmeuti  of  P« 
idontoa  of  Rhodee  that  have  been  preserred  by  .^tb- 
er.reu^,  it  would  appear  that  this  historian  nu  htn 
been  tbe  guide  of  Trogus.    Posidonms,  wIjo  »»»  « 
friend  of  Trogus's,  had  published  a  history  of  ibep«riod 
that  had  intervened  between  tbe  destructMO  oJ  C«- 
inth  and  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  U  «■  i 
large  work  in  fifty -two  books.    The  digression  tr- 
spccting  the  Jews  is  fuU  of  confusioo :  K  u  '**'^ 
known  whet  erroneous  idees  weio  pnfalwt  coaMB- 
in£T  this  people  in  the  time  of  Aiigti?tns,  and  em  »1 
the  period  when  Tacitus  wrote ;  but  one  i«  »<'rpr.Mi 
to  find  that  Justin  was  not  able  to  rectify  the  mwukcs 
of  his  original.— Booil  43.  Earlier  bistoiyef  Roawuii 
Massilia.    In  the  latter  part  of  this  book  Diochslbi 
Peparethian  furnished  the  matt  rmls.    /?-"■'  tl  H>  , 
lory  of  Spaio»  derived  roost  probably  frwii  r*<i.  «  ^» 
— Saeh  anwiur  tohave  been,  in  genenl,  the  autlwnuei 
followed  by  Trogus,  nnd.  consoqurntlv,  by  bi» 
Viator  Justin.    (Sc7*i>//.  Hisi.  Lti.  Hota  ,  »ol.  3, p  139, 
stqq.^BMr,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  LU..  p  299.  '«f?>- 
11.  Sumamed  the  Martyr,  one  of  the  eariMit  «J* 
learned  writers  of  the  Chrialian  ehoieli.  Ht»M"t 
son  of  Priscu!«,  a  (ncek  bv  nation,  and        born  U 
Flavia  Neapolta,  anciently  called  Sichem,  a  ci  )  of  St- 
maria  lo  Paleatine,  towtide  tbe  ehiae  of  the  ^t  cu^ 
lury.    He  was  educated  in  the  pagan  relig»0i««» 
after  studying  in  Egypt,  t.ccBme  a  Platonist, 
the  year  132,  he  was  led,  by  the  instruclioDJ 
zealous  and  able  Christian,  to  embrace  »bs«lf«»^ 
the  Gospel,    He  subsequently  went  te  Ro«»>i  *• 
beginninj:  of  the  ri  i;;ti  o(  .\iitoniini.-i  Pius.  »wl fP 
his  first  apology  for  Christianity  at  a  tiia« 
Christians  were  euflering  father  from  popular  WT 
than  from  the  bearing  upon  them  of  the  WB^"** 
ihoriiy  of  the  state,  and  it  prevailed  so  fir  ai 
for  them  some  favourable  concessions  from  tlx  •^'"t'". 
or.    He  was  also  equally  zealous  in  op^Kmng  alleged 
heretics,  and  particularly  Mareioo,  agiinat  wboai  » 
wni'e  and  published  a  book     He  not  lon^'  sftctTiMtel 
the  East,  and  at  Ephosus  had  a  conference  with  Try 
phoii.  a  laanwd  Jew,  to  prove  that  Josus  was  the 
aiah.  ea  mml  ef  which  oMteMoe  he  fi«w  m  Oj 
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hi«  Didogne  wuh  Tryphoo."  On  bis  retorn  to  Roiae 
he  had  frn^oeot  disputes  with  Cl«tc«tis^  a  Cj[d» 
ic  philotopher.  in  cooMquene*  of  whose  csltnnniM 


discoDtent,  moreover,  prevailed  in  the  capital  and  prov- 
inces,  owing  to  the  maJTecsations  of  the  coveroors  aod 
inagtstrate*,  and  Joatin  bimaeir,  defirivM  by  infirniity 


be  pjb!,*htd  his  i-econd  apologv,  which  seems  to  have  of  lac  use  of  his  feet,  and  confined  to  the  prihirL',  was 
berapfeseatcd  to  the  £tnperor  Marcus  Auxtlius,  A.D.  ,  not  ablo  to  leprtbjs  ubuses  and  mime  vigour  iitio  the 
Its.  It  producsd  so  little  effect,  that  wheo  Crcscens  i  admtnisiration.  Feeling  at  la»t  his  iinputence,  h« 
pr^rVrrf  J  d::ainst  him  a  formal  charge  of  impioiv  for  choso  Tiberius,  the  captain  of  the  gaards,  as  his  StHS- 
aagl*cujig  thf  pagan  rites,  he  was  coudLuuicd  to  be  cesser,  A.I).  678.  The  choice  was  a  good  one,  and 
•cOBlfed  and  then  beheaded,  which  sentence  was  put  the  conduct  of  'l  ibenuii  fully  justify  d  Jusmrs  ('>ci 
into  execotioo  A.D.  164>  in  the  aoveniy^fovirtb  or  sov*  i  inent.  Justin  lived  four  years  after  his  abdication,  in 
taty  6fib  year  of  hi*  tg«.  It  was  eioinontfy  as  •  nwr- 1  ouiei  fetiremem,  and  died  in  the  year  578.  (Encyci 
;/r  or  wiituss  chat  Justin  sufTercd  ;  for  he  rnij;ht  hate  U».  Knov! ,  vol.  13,  p.  IfiG  ) 

aaved  h^*  1il«r  had  he  consented  to  joiit  in  a  Biicrifiee  i  Jutf.b,  an  old  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  tnbe,  which, 
l»  the  hciithfln  deities.  Ilnice  with  his  name  has  de-  -  in  the  fifth  centtny  of  Otur  era,  appear  to  have  been  aeV 
MMded  the  addition  of  "  The  Muriyr,"  a  distinction  ■  tied  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Cbersonesus  Cimbrica, 
wWeh,  fn  a  later  age,  was  given  to  Peter,  one  of  the  '  which  is  still  called,  after  their  name,  Jutland.  Man- 
FVotP>tant  sulTtrt-r*  for  the  truth.  Justin  Martyr  is  i  nert  thinks  that  iht-y  were  a  colony  trom  tho  oppoj^ite 
^tokea  of  m  high  terou  of  jtraise  by  the  ancient  Cbna>  coaat  of  Scandinavia,  of  the  same  race  as  the  Quthi 
ttaa  writers,  ent  was  eeitainly  •  seaJons  end  able  ad>  |  or  Ouiat  mentioned  hf  Ptdemj.  The  fint  Germanie 
vwatf  of  Christianity,  but  mixed  up  its  doctrine  s  with  invadi  rs  of  Britain,  after  the  departure  of  the  Komans. 
too  much  of  his  early  Platonisui.  He  was  the  iusi  .  were  Jules,  who,  under  their  leaders  Ilengist  and  Hor- 
flAer  of  the  charch  wbo^  regarding  philosophy  and  sa  (A. D.  445),  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  settled 
Mtealed  nlifioii  na  havuw  enuated  ftom  the  same  >  in  Kent  The  Ss»nw,  under  £Ua,  came  A.D.  477 
•emce,  wtslied  to  estaUisn  between  tbem  an  intimate  .  and  the  Angtee  did  not  come  until  the  following  cen- 
onion.  Ju«tin  w.is  of  opinion  that  Plato  hid  derived  '  tary.  (Manncrt,  0(oi,n  ,  vol.  H,  p  28R  ) 
his  doctnrie,  if  not  from  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  i     Juturna,  a  water-nymph  in  the  Italian  mythology. 

Her  fountain  was  near  the  Ninnieins,  and  its  waters, 
owing  to  her  name  (from  juro,  "  to  ff.»m?").  were  held 
to  be  very  salubriuuM  ;  llie  &ick  dfitiik  llitiu  ( 1  urro, 
L~  L.,  4,  p.  21),  and  the  Romans  used  thcin  in  their 
sachiicea.   A  temple  waa  bailt  to  Juturna  m  the 
tm.  exrefit  the  Platonic,  'be  utterly  rejected,  and  Camptia  Marthia,  and  there  wee  a  festival  named  the 
ttwn  partic'jlsrlv  that  of  the  Cynics.    Even  in  tho '  Juturnalia.    (Sm-  od  Vi'ir-,  12,  139  — Orii!.  Fust  , 
Platonic  Kchciiie  he  combated  one  point,  which  is  in  |  1,  464.)    Virgil,  ah  uatual,  Euhcmehzmg  tite  old  Itsl- 
.l^t  opposition  to  revelation,  the  doctrine  of  the  ^  ian  deities,  malics  Juturna  the  sister  of  Turnus.  She 
etensl  duration  of  the  world.    There  are  several  was,  he  says,  violated  by  Jupiter,  and  made  by  him, 
talufcLilt:  (ditions  of  his  works,  the  best  of  which  are,  m  recompense,  a  goddess  of  the  lakes  and  streams, 
tkat  of  Maran,  Paris,  1742,  fol.,  and  that  of  Oberthur,  \  (Mn.,  12,  \39.~Kfight!n/s  Mytholo;.:y,  y.  .^)12  ) 
WmttzbmrgK  1 '77,  3  vola.  8vo.   {SchJoU^  Hi*t.  LU.  i    JovBMAUa,  Decius  Jdnios  (or,  according  to  some, 
Or.,  vd.  5,  p.  212  )— III.  The  first,  also  called  tho  iDBcTmrs  JoNive),  wte  a  eelebmted  Roman  aetiriot 
"  E:«^«:r,'"  atl  emperor  of  the  T.i\<.  horn  A  D.  4.'")0,  of  TTm  1-irthplacc,  on  no  very  sure  grounds,  is  said  to 
IViciAii  origin.    He  abaitdoiied  iho  einploymtJiit  of  ^  bavu  bvcii  Aquinum,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
s  tlKpherd  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and,  passing  I  bom  somewhere  about  A  D.  40,  under  Caligula,  and 
thro'i/r  '.\\e  several  militar)'  gtadatiori.^,  attained  even-  to  have  died  turncdof  80,  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
toaiiv  ui  i^je  highest  dignities  of  the  empiie.    On  the  |  But  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known,  and  for  these 
dealii  of  Anai>ta!>iue  (A  D,  516)  he  held  the  command  ,  we  are  indebted  to  a  short  biographical  sketch  ascribed 
if  the  UBpenal  guards*  and  waa  commiaaioned  by  i  to  Suetonius.   This  notice,  however,  is  found  iu  so 
AMnlms  to  dlatroote  a  aom  of  money  among  the  corrupt  a  state  in  the  M8S.  as  to  have  given  rise  to 
JoWiers,  lo  order  to  secure  tht  elevatiuri  of  one  of  tho  |  interpretations  directly  at  variance  with  each  other, 
crsatorss  <^  the  former.    Justin  did  this,  but  iu  hts  Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  discussions  which 
esm  name,  and  waa  in  consequence  himself  proclaim*  |  lievo  thus  been  excited,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  before 
td  emperor.    Justin  was  sixty-ei^^ht  years  of  age  the  strident  the  results  at  which  the  best  and  most  co» 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.    Being  himself  unin-  '  cent  critics  have  arrived.   Juvenal's  birth  was  far  from 
formed  in  civil  afrair.«,  lie  relied  for  the  despatch  of  i  elevated.    The  author  of  his  life  doubts  .  :ii  !;er  he 


i,  at  least  from  the  works  of  others  who  were  ac- 

quiin!i  ;i  with  these  writings,  and  hence  he  concluded 
ilut  tii6  system  and  the  tenets  of  Plato  could  be  ea?ily 
brought  hack  to,  and  united  with,  tho  principles  of 
Chn^iaaitj.    All  Other  qreteme  of  philosophy,  how> 


was  the  son  or  merely  the  foster-son  of  a  rich  freedman. 
From  the  period  of  nie  birth  till  he  had  attained  the 

age  of  forty,  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  'hnt 
be  continued  to  perfect  himself  in  the  study  of  elo- 
quence by  declaiming,  according  W  the  practice  ol 
those  days :  yet  more  for  his  own  ammement  thas 
to  the  coimilship,  but  was  slabbed  at  a  banquet,  casts  from  any  intention  to  prepare  himself  either  Ibr  die 
«  d  irk  .,:i<ie  opon  tho  character  of  both  Justin  and  t^chools  or  the  courts  of  law  About  this  time  he 
JoetiotaB.  In  other  respects  Justin  is  represented  by  seems  to  have  discovered  bis  tnie  bent,  and  beukeo 
Meeoifaus  aa  heneat  and  equitable,  though  rude  and  =  himself  to  poetry.  Domitian  waa  now  at  the  head  el 
distrusTfnf-    .»i''..r  a  r.  i|in  of  iiine  years,  being  afllict-   the  government,  and  showed  symV'tT:?'^  of --f  viving  that 


the  bosmeaa  of  the  state  on  the  qusator  Proclue,  a 
fcttM  eervtal,  ead  on  his  own  nephew  Joatinian, 

mho  tisd  acquired  a  ^'real  ascendancy  over  his  nncle. 
ht  3r!9t!»»ia?>'s  advic( ,  n  reconciliation  was*  effected 
b*'".--!-!  iht  Crtek  and  tho  Roman  churches,  A.D. 
620.   Tbe  murder  of  Vualianus,  wlio  had  been  raised 


cd  by  an  incur&b^e  wuutul,  and  havinj;  become  weak 
■  nAld  arid  body,  Justm  abdicated  in  favouT  of  his 
BS^w,  and  difd'KH-)n  after,  m  .^.D.  .')27. — IV.  Tho 
sreoitd,  sumamed  the  "  Younger."  au  cuipcror  of  the 
Cast,  socceeded  his  uncle  Justinian,  A.D.  565.  His 
mfpt  WBS  as  anfiartonate  one.  Tbe  Langohardi,  nn- 
isr  dmir  kmff  Albom,  who  is  enpposed  to  have  been 


mvited  ^v  Nar-es.  invaded  Italy  by  the  I 


tinii 


.\lp8. 


system  of  favouritism  which  had  nearly  ruined  the 
empire  nnder  Claudius,  by  his  unbounded  partiality 
for  a  young  pantomime  dancer  of  the  nnme  of  Panfl» 
.\gam9t  this  minion  Juvenal  seema  to  baTO  direeted 
the  first  shafts  of  ihat  catire  which  was  destine lo 
make  the  most  powerful  vices  tremble,  and  shake  the 
maiten  of  the  world  on  their  thrones.  He  composed 
a  satire  on  the  infliiencp  of  Paris  with  confidersble 


A.D.  JM5ti,  and  m  a  few  ycar«»  all  Northern  luly  was  I  success,  but  dared  not  publish  ii,  though  u  was  se- 
loot  to  tbe  Bysanttne  emperor.  The  provinces  of  cretly  banded  about  among  his  fhends.  Hence  Quin- 
Am  watelikewiac  overran  by  the  PeiBiene,  IhiwimI  |  wrato  A.D.  Mi  iiwltaa  ao  oienti^ 
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rcuai  aioong  Iba  L»Uo  Mliiuts  j  allbough  it  bat  baco 
supposed  that  he  had  him  in  view  in  tbc  passage  where 

he  rt  ii)ark<i,  "  wc  poss(.  ;«s  at  the  j)ri---<eiil  day  ftome  dis- 
Unguisheii  ones,  whom  wo  wtU  iiariie  bcreafier."  {Intl. 
Or.t  10,  I.)  It  waa  under  Trajan  tbat  Juvenal  wrote 
the  prfpitcr  part  of  hts  satires  ;  tin'  tijir'.ciuili  and  fif- 
iccntu  were  compo»t;d  uudcr  Hiidcidii,  .vulu  lliu  uu* 
tbor  was  in  hia  79ib  year.  Then  for  the  ftr»t  tune  he 
recited  bia  worita  iu  poblic.  and  met  wjib  the  moat 
un1x>anded  admiration.  The  aeranth  aatira,  however, 
imolved  Iiirii  iii  trouMc.  It  wa»*  the  one  he  had  lirst 
composed,  and  in  u  the  po«i  bad  laabed  tbc  pantomime 
Paria,  the  ftvourite  of  DomtUaii.  HadijaHi  who  bad 
r-i'T  n  1  a  comcdidii  of  the  day  to  acquire  a  great  as- 
cendancy over  luui,  believed  ikit  lliu  pu«it  tuuiiut  Ut 
reflect  upon  this  weakness  of  bis,  and  resolved  to  bave 
nraqga.  Under  pietext,  therefore,  of  bonouriBg  the 
•Id  HIM,  be  namM  bim  prefect  of  a  legion  atationed 
at  SyVM,  in  E^^ypt ;  accordin;:,'  to  otlurs,  ut  Pentapo- 
lia,  in  Libya;  or,  according  to  oiucrs  again,  hcs  w^s 
•cnt  to  one  of  the  Oases,  an  ordinary  abode  of  exiles. 
He  died  a  few  years  after,  in  ibis  honourable  exile  — 
We  have  sixteen  satires  from  the  pen  of  Juvenal.  In 
some  editions  they  are  divided  into  five  books,  of  which 
the  first  conuuia  five  aatires ;  the  aecood  one ;  the 
third  three;  the  fourth  three ;  and  the  fifth  four.  If 
v,v  m.iv  jiiJi^f  of  the  chiiractcr  of  a  writtr  from  Ins 
works,  Juvenal  vva6  a  iiiaa  uf  rigid  probity,  and  wor- 
thy of  Jiving  in  a  better  and  purer  age.  His  aatirea 
everywhere  breathe  a  love  of  vilttie  and  abbwrraee 
of  vice.  DifTcring  widely  in  thia  respect  from  Per- 
sius.  hf  do.  -s  not  yive  himself  up  to  the  pririci))!c!-  of 
Ooe  particular  school  of  philosophy  ;  ho  paints,  on  the 
contrarir,  in  atrong  and  glowing  colours,  the  hypocrisy 
and  iho  v.ccs  of  the  pretended  philosoplurs  tjf  hi-^  titnr, 
and  especially  of  the  Stoic  sect,  to  \vl\u»t  Uilii>g6  i't.r- 
•ius  had  ahttt  his  eyes.  lie  differs,  moreover,  from 
tbia  laat>(neationed  aatitiat  iu  not  borrowinig  from  the 
aebooU  of  philoaofthy  the  anna  with  which  he  attacked 
their  failings  :  be  found  these  abundantly  supplied  by 
Ihe  leaouicea  of  bia  own  genius,  by  the  exocricnco 
which  a  Ions  acquaintance  with  the  world  haa  gained 
or  him,  anu  by  the  indignation  which  warmed  his  bo- 
som on  contemplating  the  gross  corruption  of  the  times. 
Hia  geniua  in  aome  respect  resembled  that  of  Horace, 
•Mi  •  long  eslablithed  Oibit  of  familiarity  with  riielor- 
val  rabjccts  produced  an  infleence  on  h: >  ^moral  roan- 
r.er,  which  is  infinitely  gravi  r  than  th.u  of  tht  fricud  of 
Mvcenas.  Horace  laughs  at  the  follies  of  bis  age ; 
Javenal  glowa  with  indi«natioa  at  the  vicea  of  bia  own. 
The  furmer  passes  rapiolv  from  one  topic  to  .ii^othcr, 
and  seems,  as  it  were,  led  ouwurd  hy  !«.»  »uli)&€t ,  Ju- 
venal, on  the  contrary,  followa  a  regular  and  niethod- 
iml  idaa ;  be  tieata  hie  aubject  according  to  tlie  nilea 
of  the  oratorical  art,  and  ta  careful  never  to  lose  the 
thread  of  his  discoar'c.  The  distinctive  charurtcr  of 
Juvenal's  satire  is  a  passionate  hatred  of,  and  an  incx- 
enote  Mverity  towarda  vice,  and  on  this  theme  he 
never  indulgr.s  ii;  pleasantry  ;  ncilherdoes  any  digres- 
sion ever  lead  him  ulT  from  the  ubjucl  which  hu  htis  in 
view.  It  is  this  manner  that  gives  to  the  satires  of 
Juvenal  a  eertato  appearance  of  diyiwas,  which  form  a 
diieel  GOntraat  to  the  agreeable  variety  that  pervades 
the  satires  of  Honicc.  A  circiiinst.ince  t  vtreinely  fa- 
vourable to  tbc  literary  repui.itiun  of  Juvenal  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  of  bia  not  iiavuig  dared  to  publish  his 
satires  iir.ti!  an  advanced  period  of  life,  l^enco  he 
was  enabled  to  revise  and  retouch  them,  to  purify  bia 
taate,  and  to  calm  the  fiery  spirit  which  animated  bia 
earlier  eSbru  by  the  aobec  juogineDt  of  matoror  jean. 
Jbveoal  ia  said  to  have  spent  macb  time  in  attendance 
on  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  the  effect  of  this, 
in  an  age  not  remarkable  for  purity  of  taste,  may  be 
ebaerved,  perhaps,  in  a  tendency  to  hyperbolica'  infla- 
tion of  both  thought  and  style,  which  would  so  >n  bt- 
tray  a  writer  of  less  power  into  the  ridiculous.  From 


this  bia  wit,  commai^  *f  language  and  km  and  fat. 
neea  of  thought,  completely  preserve  hioi :  still,  pa. 
haps,  be  would  produce  more  effect  if  the  ctTor;  lo  do 
hu  utmost  were  less  appaxout. — The  writings  of  Ja. 
venal  are  addressed  to  IM  aBCOUf afSBISilt of  viltee  h 
les«  than  to  the  chastisement  of  vice ;  and  \>mi  oi 
them  bave  been  recommended  by  Chiiaiijiu  uiv^uti** 
admirable  storehouses  of  moral  precepts.  StiU  li^j 
lie  open  to  the  objection  of  deacenduig  to  miaotsii 
into  the  detaib  of  vice,  as  to  minister  Mod  as  wdl  si 
phytic  to  the  depraved  mind.  To  the  scholar  tbey  ut 
invaluable  tor  the  information  wbich  ibey  supply  con- 
cerning private  life  among  the  Romans.  The  l>e«l 
editioii.s  of  l  iv.  T  -.l  are.  that  of  Ruperti,  Lip*.,  1819, 
a  vols  Wvo,  anu  that  of  Lemaire,  Paru,  1823,3  t(^. 
6vo.  The  latter,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  u  tl» 
EUtio  OptfssMt.  An  enumeretMW  of  the  {wtnoua  tit- 
tiooa  win  be  found  in  the  PrdsMoma  appendad  ts 

the  last  volume      l  emaire's  work. 

JuvKNTAS,  a  j;oddL!>a  at  Home,  who  presided  ow 
youth  and  vigour.  She  i»  the  came  as  the  Hebe  ti 
the  Greeks.  The  altax  of  Juveotaa  stood  ia  tbc  tcs- 
iibule  of  the  temple  of  Minerva.  {Dkm.  Hal  ,  3, 69.; 
'I'ht  re  was  a  temple  of  this  goddcsis  in  wh.c:i  i  Kpt- 
'  tiy  was  kept  of  the  names  of  the  young  lueu  wtto  »>«r« 
I  of  the  miliury  age.   {Diim.  JM-t  4,  15  ) 

JuvERNU  ('I'U'fpvia),  a  name  for  Irelaod,  fouo^ 
j  among  the  Greek  writers.  {Agathem,,  2,  4.— PtoJ, 
J  2,  2.)  In  the  vaiiotia  names  of  Ireland,  as  known  u> 
j  the  classic  writers,  mnel/.  Iris,  letnis,  Jatenui,  it- 

■  vemia,  Hibernia,  &c..  the  radieel  Jr  or  Eri,  by  wUd 

■  It  IS  ."Ull  known  to  i'.s  own  n.itive.s,  is  plainly  tricti.k 
It  is  customary  among  ibe  Irish  to  indicate  ac«»uiiiqi 
hy  the  prefix  Hy  or  Aw*  sometimes  written  0,  u  is 
the  case  of  proper  nainen,  signifying,  biiriily,  "  tbe 
(dwciimg  of  tiie)  sons  or  family  of,"  such  as  Hrf-Ut- 
ma,  Hy-Tuirtre,  H^-BrazU,  «c.  In  adding  thuors- 
fix  to  names  beginning  with  a  vowel,  it  is  epumi  is 
insert  a  consonant  to  prevent  the  coneuneMeef  spat 
sounds;  thiis,  lly  r-Each  means  the  countr.  cf  ±i 
descendants  of  Each  or  A^^cm*.  Again,  this  pre^ 
requires  the  genitive^  which  in  Eri  is  Erin,  and  itaa 
all  variations  of  the  name,  from  the  h  ts  of  Diodom 
biciibjs,  and  the  Ir-Uimi  or  Ire- land  of  modem  times, 
to  the  Jtrnis  {Uy-Erms)  of  the  Orphic  poems,  ind  tbt 
Htiemxa  (Hy  b  Ernia)  of  the  Latin  wnten,  wssU 
seem  to  be  accounted  for.    (  Vii.  Hiberais.)  ^,  ^  < 

IxioN,  the  son  of  Antion  or  Peision,  or,  accotung 
to  some,  of  Pblegyas.    Others,  again,  gave  him  ibs 
god  Han  for  a  sue.   He  obtained  tbe  band  of 
the  daughter  of  Doloneue,  having,  according  to  ibe 
U6Age  of  the  heroic  ages,  prouitned  bis  fttber-iO-Ua 
large  nuptial  gifte;  bat  he  did  not  keep  hiseogi^e- 
meut,  and  Deioneua  seised  his  bosses  sod  detaiasA 
tbcm  as  a  pledge.    Ixion  then  sent  to  ny  that  the 
pjlts  were  ready  if  he  would  eomc  fO  ft'cli  ^^^cn 
Deioucua  accordinfily  came,  but  bis  treaciieroai  tutir 
in-law  bad  peepared  in  hi*  houae  a  pit  filled  with  fire, 
and  covered  over  w  ilh  bits  of  wood  and  with  dvut,  mlo 
which  the  unsuspecting  prince  fell  and  perished.  After 
tbia  deed  Ixioo  becante  deranged,  and  the  aUociij  cl 
the  crime  was  such  that  neither  gods  nor  men  would 
abflolve  bim,  till  at  length  Jupiter  took  pity  on  bun  and 
pnnfied  him,  and  admitted  imn  to  his  ris.dtii--"*  i'dd. 
table  on  Olvmpus.    But,  incapable  of  good,  luitttiii 
an  eye  of  oiBatre  on  the  wife  of  ins  benefactor.  Jtno 
thereupon,  in  concert  with  her  lord,  fornud  » tkiadia 
the  likciie««  ol  Itcr&clf,  which  Ixion  embraced.^  n* 
boasted  of  his  good  fortune,  and  Jupiter  precipitated 
him  into  Erebus,  where  Mercury  fixed  bun  withbruen 
bands  to  an  ever-revolving  fiery  wheel.   {Pini ,  Pjftti 
2.  39,  tcqq.—  Schi^.  ad  Pnul  ,  Pylh  ,  "2,  3D.^/7*/i'i , 
fab.,  6a.)--Thia  myth  is  probably  of  great  ai.u^u.:^ 
as  the  coatoata  on  which  it  ia  foonded  only  prevailed 
in  the  heroic  age.    Its  chief  ohjcct  seems  to  bsvebsso 
to  inspire  honor  for  tbe  violation  of  the  duties  of  hoi*' 
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piuiity  on  Uw  put  of  tboM  who,  having  committed 
homieide,  wen  admittAd  to  the  house  and  ubie  of  the 

prinre,  who  ronspiitf;d  to  perform  thr  rites  by  which 
the  gukh  o:  '.h,e  offender  was  supp^ostd  lo  be  removed. 
The  cxtreiaeiS  ca»«  is  given,  by  making  Ixion,  that  is, 
tb»  Smfpliaitt,  and  the  first  tbodder  of  kiodrad  blood, 
a«  be  is  expres&Iy  called  (th«  Cain  of  Grcee«),  act  wiUi 
such  liase  m-jratmule  toward?  ihe  king  of  the  gods  him- 
•eii,  who,  according  to  the  susple  eameetoesii  of  early 
BByih<riogy,  is  repreaentad,  lika  aa  aaMblj  prince,  re- 
ceiving his  siijjpliant  into  his  hotisc  or  at  his  board. 
The  puiiishmttiu  iutliclcd  waii  suiied  lu  the  offence, 
aad  cakubted  to  strike  with  awe  the  minds  of  the 
taaiiia.— (Xry^H^'a  Ifytkology,  p.  314^  ««f .) 

L. 

ittBAMvm^  tlw  aaered  buuiar  or  atandaid,  bono  he- 
fare  the  Roman  cmjwrors  in  war  from  the  time  of 
U«»U3>Ub{u>e.  Il  IS  described  as  a  long  yiku  iiilcrscct- 
ad  by  a  tnuisverse  beam.  A  silken  veil,  of  a  purple 
coiaur,  biutg  down  from  tba  beam,  and  waa  adorood 
widi  preeiooa  atones,  and  cnrioosly  iawroaght  with 
the  images  of  the  ri  l  -u  ^  monarch  and  his  children. 
The  summit  of  tl^e  pike  supported  a  crown  of  gold, 
sshieh  enclosed  the  mysterkroa  monogram  at  once  ex- 
prcs«^U(  l{  ihc  figure  of  ihe  cross,  and  the  two  inuidl 
lti;tr*  [S.  diid  P)  of  the  name  of  Christ.  {Lipsius,  dc 
Cnue,  lib  3.  c  15.)  The  safety  of  the  Labarum  waa 
intnistad  to  fifty  guavda  of  approrad  vatoor  and  fidali- 
ry.  Tlwir  atatioa  wa»  marked  by  bonotns  and  amol- 
imenu ;  and  some  f  ri  ii,  >:i>  accidents  soon  intro- 
doced  an  opinion,  that,  as  long  as  the  guard  of  the  La- 
jarom  w«r»  ongaged  in  the  execation  of  Um  offieo, 
they  were  secure  and  invulnerable  among  the  dart-;  ff 
the  enemy.  In  the  second  civU  war  Licinius  feu  and 
dreaded  the  power  of  this  consecrated  banner,  the 
awbt  of  wbicb,  in  tiw  diatreaa  of  battle,  animatod  tiio 
aeliicta  of  CotialanCino  wttb  an  invincible  enthaaiaam, 

%iA  scattered  terror  and  dismay  through  the  adverse 
legroti*.    i.u*ebitts  {Yd.  Canst.,  I.  "i,  c.  7,  teqq.)  in- 
troduces the  Labanim  before  tbo  Italian  expedition  of 
Cotutantine ;  but  bis  narrative  aeema  to  indicate  that 
it  was  never  shown  at  the  head  of  an  army  till  Con- 
slanlir.f  .  ii'jove  ten  years  aficrward,  declared  iiimsell  ' 
the  csemy  of  Ltciniua  and  tba  deliverer  of  the  church. 
TWa  dawtian  wnpeiOii,  who  reafiected  the  example 
of  Cor, ••inline,  displayed  in  all  their  military  exp^i- 
kKMta  toe  standard  of  iltc  cioeM ;  but  when  the  degen- 
enle  aneeeaaors  of  Theodosins  had  ceased  to  appear 
in  peiaon  at  the  head  of  their  armiaa,  the  Labarum 
wms  deposited  as  a  venerable  bat  nseleaa  relic  in  the 
paUce  of  ("onstantmoplc.    Its  honours  are  still  pre- 
serv«<i  oo  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  family.  Their 
fratefol  devotion  has  placed  the  monogram  of  Chriat 
in  tho  niids.t  of  the  ensigns  of  Rome.    The  solemn 
cpjii^ia  ot  "  saftly  of  the  republic,"  "glory  of  the 
vmv,"  "  reatoration  of  public  bappinesa,"  are  equally 
yikabio  to  the  religtoua  and  military  tropbiea ;  and 
mm  is  still  extant  a  medal  of  the  Emperor  Conatan- 
tiu?.  •^'hx.rt:  the  standard  of  the  [.abarum  is  accom- 
panied With  these  mamorable  woidi^  "  3v  tki*  sign 
tktm  aUli  eini9«er.'*^Tbe  hialory  of  tbio  aUndaid 
is  a  rema:».ib!e  one.    A  contemporary  writer  (Cxcii- 
iua)  dlSrat*,  ihat  in  the  night  which  preceded  the 
hot  battle  against  Maxentius.  Constantine  was  ad- 
iDoniahod  in  a  dnam  to  inscribe  the  shields  of  his  sol- 
6ien  with  ibe  edeaUal  <vfn  of  God,  the  sacred  mono- 
SrnAi  of  the  name  of  Clirist ;  that  he  executed  the 
commands  of  Heaven,  and  that  his  valour  and  obedi- 
aeee  were  rewarded  by  a  decisive  victory  at  the  Mil* 
ti^n  lirKftT'-     The  dream  of  Constantirr*  m-tv  be  nat- 
uniiy  expUincd  cuher  by  the  unlhu^tiasm  or  the  policy 
•C  the  emperor.    While  his  anxiety  for  the  approach- 
ing day,  tRrliicb  nnet  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire, 
^  eoipaoded  bjr  «  abort  nad  Urtomipted  alumber, 


the  revered  form  of  our  Saviour  and  the  weii-kaowr 
aymbol  of  his  religion  might  ftncibly  offer  tlMmselvea 

fo  the  active  fancy  of  a  prince  who  revercncid  the 
name,  and  had,  perhaps,  secretly  implored  the  power, ol 
the  God  of  the  Clitialkos.  As  readily,  on  the  other 
band,  might  t  oonauamate  atateaman  indulge  iamself 
in  tbe  tiae  of  one  of  (tume  military  stralagemb,  one  of 
those  pious  frauds,  which  Philip  and  Sertorius  had 
employed  with  such  ait  and  effect.  The  account 
given  by  Eusobioa,  however,  ie  difticni  from  tbia. 
According  to  hi.s  .statement,  Constantine  is  reported 
lu  iiave  itecu  witli  his  own  eyes  the  luminous  trophy 
of  the  cross  placed  above  tbe  meridian  suu,  and  nt- 
scribed  with  the  following  worda  in  Oioek,  "  By  this, 
conquer.**  Tbia  appeaiMeo  in  tbe  aky  astonished  the 
whole  army,  aa  well  as  the  emperor  himself.  \\Lo  was 
yet  undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  religion  ;  >*ut  bis 
astonishment  waa  converted  into  faith  by  the  vision  of 

the  ensuing  night.  Our  Sa\  !OMr  r.fTf-Ti'd  bi.  fore  his 
eyes,  and  displayed  tiie  same  celesuai  t^JgIi  ul  the 
cross,  directing  Constantine  to  frame  a  similar  stand- 
ard, and  to  march,  with  an  aaaunnce  of  victoiy, 
againat  Maseatioa  and  all  hia  enemiea.  {Gibbon,  Ih' 
dine  and  Fall,  ch.  20,  vol.  3,  p  25f5,  jr^-yy  he 
form  of  the  Labarum  aixi  monogram  may  b«  seen,  aa 
we  have  already  said,  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian 
family.  Tlie  etymology  of  the  term  itself  ha^^  ijwf^n 
nse  to  many  conflicting  opiuious.  Some  dtr;\(;  tne 
name  from  labor;  others,  from  ev?M6€ta,  "reverence 
oiheia,  from  ?Mfi6dvei»f  "to  talte;"  and  othera,  again, 
ftom  Xa^vpa,  *'  spoila.**  A  wffter  in  the  Claaaical 
Jount  il  <.>-tgiis  the  following  derivation  ;  he  rudkes 
Labarum  to  be,  like  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  only  a  iiolaUo,  or 
combination  of  initials  to  represent  an  equal  number  of 
tf  rrii' ;  ;inii  '.hw" ,  L.  A,  B  A.  R.  V.  M,  will  Stand  for 
•  Lciiiunum  aquila  Byzaiittum  anliqua  Rama  urbe 
muiavit."    {Class  Journ.,  vol.  4.  p.  233.) 

LaBoaciosa,  a  name  given  to  CEdipua  aa  deaceud- 
ed  fiom  Labdactia. 

LabdIcus,  a  son  of  Polydoros  by  NycteVs,  the 
daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of  Thebes.  His  father  and 
mother  died  during  his  childhood,  and  he  was  left  lo 
the  care  of  Nyctcua,  who,  at  bie  death,  left  his  king- 
dom in  the  hands  of  Lycas,  with  ordera  to  restore  it 
to  Labdacus  as  soon  as  of  age.  ()u  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  Lahdacua,  like  Pentheus,  opposed  hiinaelf  to 
the  religion  of  Bacchus,  and  underwent  a  aimiUr  fate. 
He  was  father  to  L^i  i  nnd  bia  deaeendanta  were 
called  LabdacidiB.    {Vui.  Laius.) 

Labdai^n,  a  hill  near  Syracuse,  forming  part  of 
Epipols.  Il  waa  fortified  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
contcat  with  Syraevae.  {Tkucyd.,  6,  97.— Compare 
Gollcr,  de  Situ  et  On'cinf  Syracusarum,  p.  .'j3,  srqq.) 

XiABBATBa,  a  people  of  Dalmaua,  in  the  lower  part, 
whoae  territory  conalitnted  tbe  principal  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  Gent'us  His  capital  was  Scodra  In 
the  country  of  th«  Labeates  was  the  Labealus  Palua, 
now  the  Jxikc  of  ScMtmL  {Lh.,  48, 19.>~Jd.,  44f 
31.— Pfm.,3,  22.) 

La  Bio,  a  somame  common  to  aevwil  dbtmgoiabMl 
Roman  fan  ilies,  such  as  the  .\scoiiii,  Antiatii,  Atinii, 
Cethegi,  dtc.  It  is  derived  from  kin'um,  and  denotes 
literal^  one  who  ia  tbieti-lipped.  ( Charts. ,  1 ,  p.  79.— 
Futsfk.,  ex  Verr.  Flare  )  .^mong  the  individuals  who 
bore  this  name,  the  following  were  the  most  noted 
1.  Anlistius.  {Vid.  Antistius  I.Abeo.)— II  Q  Fa- 
bius,  was  distinguished  as  a  commander,  but  waa  re* 
garded  as  devoid  of  generosity  and  good  fattb  tow  aide 
the  vanquished  He  obtained  a  naval  victory  over 
the  Cretans,  and  enjoyed  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
In  the  year  183  B.C.  be  wee  created  cooml  alom 
with  CI.  Marcelhis,  and  commanded  the  army  atBr 
tioned  in  Liguria.  Cicero  relates  a  curious  anecdoM 
of  hia  want  of  principle,  when  chosen  umpire  between 
the  inhabiunta  of  Neapoiia  and  Nola,  on  the  aubjact 
of  their  respot  Uvo  bomdaiioi.  ifijf.,  It  10.)  It  H 
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&id  also  that  Labeo,  baTing  gained  a  'Ictory  OTcr  An-  [ 
tiocaus,  compelled  him  to  coo»ent  lo  co<jc  ui>io  tba 
RoMuw  the  on*  half  of  Ui  fleet,  and  that,  taking  «d- 
Tanta0n  of  thf  rr;i:ivocal  mcanitij^  of  the  words  i?  thr 
treaiy,  iie  caused  ail  llie  vessels  lo  be  sawed  m  l«c 
( Vol.  Max.,  7,  3.)  Labeo  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 
liteni;  turn,  tod  to  htvo  aided  Terwico  in  the  con»> 
position  of  his  conediei.    (Ftd.  T«rentiiie.)->ITf. 

\ttius,  a  wretched  pott  in  the  lime  of  Perseus.  He 
IS  ridiculed  by  the  lauer  on  account  of  a  wretched  ver- 
sion which  lie  had  made  of  the  Iliad,  but  wbicb»  never- 
ihelus-,  h.id  found  favour  with  Nero  aod  hi*  COQItiers. 
{Pert  .  tiat  ,  1,  50.~~ScfwL.ad  loe.) 

IjIBkkIus,  Decimvs,  a  Koman  knight  of  respectable 
chancier  and  family,  who  wae  iaiDed  lor  bis  talent  in 
writing  mimee,  in  tm  eompoaition  of  which  fanciful  pro- 

ductioiis  })('  occa>ionany  amused  hinisulf  lie  was  at 
length  ri^juiisted  by  Julius  C»sar  to  appear  on  the  stage, 
and  act  the  mimes  which  he  had  sketched  or  written. 
( yf'icrob.,  Sat..  2.  7.)  I.abcrius  was  sixty  vears  of 
age  when  this  occurrence  look  place.  Aware  that 
the  entreaties  ol  a  pt  rpttual  dictator  are  tiearly  equiv- 
alent to  conunands,  he  reluctaotlj  implied ;  hat,  in  1 
the  prologue  to  the  first  ftioce  which  he  acted,  be  com*  I 
plained  biitcrlv  to  the  audiencr  of  the  degradation  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  'Hus  whole  prologue,  j 
coaeisting  of  twenty-nine  lines,  which  have  been  pre- 
tended by  ^^acroInu.<,  i?  written  in  a  fitie  vein  of  poo- 
try,  and  with  a!1  iLe  tugh  sumi  of  a  Koman  citizen,  i 
It  breathes  in  every  verse  tnc  most  bitter  and  indig- 
nant feelings  of  wounded  pride,  and  highly  exalts  our 
Ofunion  of  the  man,  who,  yielding  to  en  irresistible 
power,  preserves  his  diijnily  while  pcrformijig  a  part 
which  he  despised*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in 
(bis  frame  of  mind,  be  could  assume  the  jocund  and 
unrestrained  gaypty  of  a  niinic,  or  liow  the  Roman 
people  could  relish  so  painful  a  speciaclu.  lie  is  hnid, 
nowcver,  to  have  represented  the  feigned  character 
with  immitable  grace  end  spirit.  But  in  the  course 
of  hie  perfbramnce  be  eonld  not  reftam  from  express- 
ing strong  sentiment"!  of  freedom  and  dotostation  of 
tyraooy.  In  one  of  the  scenes  be  oersooated  a  Synau 
sieve ;  and,  while  eecapmg  from  too  bub  of  bie  mas- 
ter, be  exclaimed, 

**Porro,  Quinicji,  Itbtrlattm  perdtdtmus  ,•" 
Hid  shoftly  after  be  added,' 
**  Neee$$e  ut  muluu  iimeat  quern  miki  Hmmt,** 

»n  ^'liirh  the  whole  audience  lamed  their  eyes  to- 
N&Tur  (  x-sar,  who  was  piesent  in  the  theatre.  {Mo' 
troh.,  I.  c  )  It  was  not  merely  to  eoteruin  the  people, 
who  would  have  been  as  well  amused  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  other  actoi ;  nor  to  wound  the  private 
feeling  of  Laberius,  that  C:esar  forced  liim  on  the 
stage.  His  sole  object  was  to  d^rade  the  Romeo 
knighthood,  to  eobdoe  their  spirit  of  independence  and 
honour,  and  to  strike  the  people  with  a  sen.ic  of  his  un- 
hinited  sway.  This  policy  formed  pan  of  the  same  sys- 
tem which  afterward  led  him  to  persuade  a  senator  to 
eomhet  ampim  the  ranks  of  gladiators.  Though  Labe- 
Hoe  eomptiedwith  the  wishes  of  Carsar  in  exhibiting 
himself  on  the  stafjc,  and  acquiiu  d  himself  with  abUity 
as  a  mitnetic  actor,  it  would  appear  that  the  dictator 
bafl  been  hart  sad  offimded  by  the  fMedome  which  be 
tised  m  the  course  of  the  Tepre.,enlatiati,  utjj,  oitlier  on 
this  or  some  subsequent  occasion,  bestowed  lljc  dra- i 
matic  crown  on  Puhlius  Syrus  in  preference  lo  the 
Roman  knufat.  Loberius  submitted  with  ^'ood  ^.T  ice 
10  this  frean  humiliation ;  he  pretended  to  rt^itrd  il 
merely  as  the  ordinary  chmre  of  theatric  competition. 
He  did  not  long  survive,  however,  this  double  morttft- 
•MiOB,  but  retired  from  Rome,  and  died  at  Patedi 
■bant  ten  months  after  the  assassination  of  (^».«ar. 
(Oftron.  Eutih.,  ad  Otymp.  184  )  The  titles  and  a 
few  fnigmcnts  of  forty-tbroe  of  the  Mimes  of  Uberius 
are  still  extant  \  bat,  excepting  the  pralogoe  alieedy 


rcferrrc?  to.  these  remains  are  too  inconsiderable  u 
detached  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  subject  e 
merits.    It  would  appear  that  be  occasionally  drutt 
tized  the  passing  foilies  or  absurd  occurrences  of  tin 
d«y :  for  Cicero,  wruuig  to  the  lawvcr  I'rebonius 
Hha  expected  to  accompany  Cesar  from  Gaul  to  brtt 
au^  tells  him  he  bad  better  return  to  Rome  qttiekty, 
as  %  loo^i;cr  pursuit  to  no  purpose  would  be  le  ridicD* 
lous  a  cirruinrtancc,  that  U  would  hardly  escape  toe 
drollery  of  tbat  arch  fellow  Laberius.   {Ep.  eA  Fm^ 
7,  1 1 . )  Aceoidfaff  tr  Adus  Gelliiis  (16, 7).  Laboioa 
liad  taken  too  mttct;  'ice*isc  in  invcntin-j  word:' ,  .r^i 
tiwl  author  also  j:ivca  v>ric>s  exauifik-s  ui  jus  ii»tof 
obsolete  expressions,  or  such     arc  oi.ly  emplovtdbj 
the  lowest  dre^  of  the  people.  vDttitiop's  ittemi 
Literature,  rol.  1,  p.  653,  *eqq.} 

I.AuicLU,  a  town  of  Italy,  abouv  Ifl'^et  mil's  f.-otp 
Rome,  between  the  Via  Praaueslia^  aod  'he  Vu  [4. 
tins.  (Straio,  9137.)  A  great  difference  of  opirtoi 
however,  exists  as  to  its  actual  (-ite.  Cluvsnussrrt 
neousl)'  supposes  it  to  coincide  wrih  ihtj  inodern  Z«jr< 
rolo.  Holstenius,  after  a  careful  examination  of  ib 
eubject,  decides  in  favour  of  the  height  on  wh  ch  :s 
modem  town  of  Cobimo  stands  («d  Supk.  B^: .  j 
104),  and  his  opinion  is  strcntjtheiird  by  the  discover] 
of  several  losoripliona  near  Colonna^  ia  which  mtnim. 
is  made  of  Labicom.   (Cranier,  Ane,  /f.,  vol  S,  p.  75. 

Labibmijs,  I.  one  of  Cesar's  lictitf  nnnts  in  the  Gal 
lie  war.    In  tho  beginning  of  the  civil        lie  let 
Ciesar  for  Poinpcy  {a.  Ctv.,  3,  13),  escaped  from  iIa 
battle  of  PharsaliB,  aod  was  killed  in  that  at  Muodi 
(D.  Http.,  c.  31.)    I^bieiHis  appesis  to  havsputei 
with  almost  al!  his  fornu  r  sviccess  on  abandoning 
side  of  his  old  commander.    A  df^iailed  biograpin  ol 
this  officer  is  given  in  the  Biograpkic  UmrertdU  {\iA 
23,  p.  22,  xcqr/. A  son  of  the  preceding,  who  in 
heriled  all  Im  father's  haired  lu  ine  party  of  Cssjr 
After  the  defeat  of  Urutus  and  Cassius,  be  refuted  ik 
submit  to  the  ihumvin,  and  retired  to  Partbta,  «kn 
he  was  invested  with  a  militaiy  conunsnd,  and  proved 
vt;ry  «ervicf  ahln  to  his  new  atliis  in  their  conteiu 
Willi  tho  Uom^ns.    He  was  made  prisoner  in  CiIku, 
and  probably  put  to  death.    Labienus  caused  medals 
to  be  <^iruck,  having'  on  the  obverse  bis  head,  wiib  tJul 
legend,  y.  Labienus  Partkictu  Itnpcr.,  and,  on  tiiet^ 
verse,  a  horse  caparisoned  after  the  Parthian  manutf. 
{RaHktt  Lex.  JUi  Akmism^  vol.  4^  col.  140S.) 

La»Kli»kos,  a  surname  of  Jtipiter  m  Cstia.  Ths 
name  was  derived,  according  to  Plutarch,  frora/fli>«f. 
the  Lydian  term  for  a  hatchet,  which  the  sutue  of 
Jove  held  in  its  band,  and  which  had  been  offered  up 
by  Arsilif.  of  .Mylassa  from  llie  f^poils  of  Candaulesi 
king  of  L)du.  {Piul  ,  ijuust.  Gt  .,  p.  201.— Op  ,  d. 
Ra$ke,  vol,  7,  p.  205.) 

Lanndms  Pobtos,  or  Portus  UcrcoUs  LibBwii  a 
herboarofEtniria,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ann.  It 
is  now  Littomo,  or,  as  w  e  |.<ronounce  the  luim  ,  l^X' 
horn.  Cicero  calls  it  Porlus  Labrouis  {ad  ^  Jfai  > 
2,  e.--Compare  Zos.,  itnii.,  6),  bat  the  Other  it  the 
more  usual  appellation. 

Labvnktus,  t  king  of  Babylou,  meuiioaed  by  Hfr 
rodotus  (1,  74).    He  is  supposed  to  have  been  iIm 
same  with  Nebuchodonoser.    (IVcssc^  tt  Bi^ 
ei  Hered.,  I.  e.) 

La u VKi Ni  nii t-,  B  iKirne  jjivcn  to  a  spccios  of  str>c 
lure,  full  of  intncaie  {MtsiMgtis  and  wiudings,  so  U)*^ 
when  once  entered,  it  i»  next  to  impossible  fiw  10  io> 
d)vidnul  to  eitrirnle  himself  withonl  the  assisttntiei 
a  guide.  The  oriijin  of  liie  ttrui  will  be  cotrnieni 
at  the  close  of  the  article.  There  were  foi  r  virv  f»- 
mous  l»byrinthe  emeng  ibe  ancients,  one  in  llpf^ 
near  the  Lake  Mvrit,  eneiher  in  Crete,  a  tbhd  at  M» 

nos,  and  a  fimrl'i  i  r  f  lij^ium  in  Ilaly. — I.  Tht 
Egyptian.  Tin*  was  siluiite  in  Lower  £gypt,  real 
Lake  Mu  ri.s.  and  in  tb»  vicinity  of  .Vrstnoe  OT  Croco- 
dilopolts.    The  sccooiiU  which  the  sjwient  «nl«> 
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giir«  of  it  ii«  npf  diftnnt  lV«n  mA  oCber.  Herod- 

otu*.  who  >.iA  the  structure  itself,  a^5i^nl»  to  it  twelve 
COvtfts.  (Hired., 'i,  148.)  Ftaiy,  wbu«e  deacnpuon 
ta  math  more  iM^d)'  coloured  and  marvellous  than  the 
formrrV.  makrs  the  nuiiibtr  sixictti  (Plin  ,  3G,  19); 
uh;Jt  Sirai'O,  '.vhu,  like  licrodolua,  btiicld  the  vtry 
•tnicture,  gives  the  number  of  courts  as  twenty-seven, 
(SUMk^t  910.)  Itte  foUowiog  imperfect  skatcb,  drawn 
tnm  ibeto  ouTcraot  aoiiieea,  majr  givo  lonw  Jdoa  of 
ib«  mapnitudc  anJ  nature  of  this  singular  stnicturt- 
A  l»Tfrp  edifice,  divided,  most  probably,  into  iwdve 
Mnar«te  paheott  itnlebed  along  wfih  u  succession  of 
splendtd  apattments,  spacious  halls,  &,c  ,  the  whole 
adorned  with  columns,  gigantic  statues,  richly  card  ed 
hif  rorjivj.Mcs.  ind  every  other  appendage  of  Egyptian 
axt.  \ViUi  north  ndo  of  tbo  Mmaure  were  con- 
MCtod  MX  codfti,  end  tlM  nino  nomber  with  the 
♦outhonj  Tht^«e  were  open  I'lacts  surroiiiidtd  by 
lofty  wails,  and  paved  with  largo  slabs  of  stone. 
AfMsd  IImm  courts  ran  a  vast  nuiabor  of  tbo  ao«t  in- 
tricate passages,  lower  than  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  main  building ;  and  around  all  ihassn  again  was 
Lhrown  a  large  wall,  atTordiiit;  only  one  entrance  into 
tbe  laOrnoUi ;  wbilo  «t  the  other  end,  where  the  laby- 
limb  tonniasted,  ww  e  pfnmd  forty  fathoms  high, 
•\.>]\  'irj.  figures  car^-ed  on  ii,  and  a  sulitirrancous 
way  itviiiig  within.  According  to  Ilerodoius,  the 
wlK>Ie  structure  coataiucd  3U0()  ciiuiiibt  rs,  1500  alwve 
ground,  and  am  many  below.  The  biatohan  informti 
us,  thst  be  went  throu(?b  all  the  rooms  above  the  sur- 
<  J  :.■]■_'  »  ;'.rth,  but  ihat  lit  waf  uoi  allD'Atd  by  llic 
ii^ptuxu  who  kept  the  place  to  examino  iho  subtf^- 
letieui  aiwitmenta,  beetaee  io  tbeao  were  the  bodice 
ef  tK-'  *:.cTf  d  crocodiles,  and  of  the  kings  who  bad 
btiit  ihc  i«byrtnth  "The  upper  part,  however,"  rc- 
■tike  the  biotomn, "  vriiich  I  carefully  viowed.  seems 
le  MUfm»*  the  art  of  men  ;  fur  the  passagea  through 
dw  Voildtngs,  and  the  \-ariety  of  windings,  afforded 
me  a  thousand  occasions  of  wondtr,  as  I  jsiisscd  from 
a  ball  lo  a  chamber,  and  from  tho  chamber  to  other 
beildiflea.  end  from  chambefa  into  KaUe.  Alt  the  toob 
»nd  aj!!->  within  .ire  of  stoi'c-,  but  ihe  walU  are  farthtr 
idittutd  W  iih  tj^urc«  uf  sculpture.  The  halls  art:  sur- 
Monded  with  pillars  of  white  stone,  very  closely  fitted/* 
•According  to  Hecodotm,  the  labyrmlb  was  built  by 
twelve  kings,  who  at  one  time  reigned  over  Egypt, 

aad  It  wi.*  :ntc tided  as  a  public  tnon\iinent  of  their 
coMion  icgn.    {Herod.,  2,  148.)    Others  make  it 
10  haoe  been  constructed  by  Psammeticus  alone,  who 
wsa  one  of  the  twelve  ;  others,  again,  by  Ismandes  or  \ 
Pctoauchis.    Mannert  assisna  it  to  Momnon.  Opin- 
ions are  also  divided  as  to  the  object  of  this  singular  ' 
tfractore.   Some  legaid  it  at  a  bniialrplace  for  the  | 
UafB  aad  aaered  crocodiles,  an  opinion  very  prevalent  I 

among  the  ancitnt.«.  Others  vit'.v  il  as  a  kuid  of' 
El^plian  F<tnibci}n  Others,  again,  make  it  to  have 
been  a  place  of  aMembty  for  the  dcputiea  sent  by  each 
<tf  ihe  VwelvL"  comes  of  Er;v[it  (consult  urliclc  Egyp- 
cus,  f>  37,  cuL  1);  v%hde  anoiber  ckss  tiunk  that  the 
Eg*ti  /\n  mysteries  were  celebrated  hero.  All  these 
MNiuooa,  howew,  yield  in  ingenuity  and  acumen  to 
tbM  ot  Omtm.  {WeUguth.,  vol.  1,  p.  50,  »cqq.)  \ 
According  to  this  wr.icr.  ih''  l-ibyrintb  was  an  archi- 
lectoral- symbolical  representation  of  the  zodiac,  and  ; 
ie  course  of  the  son  through  the  same.  Tho  twelve  I 
palaces  are  the  fw*lve  zodiar.il  signs  ;  the  one  )>.ilf  of 
the  buiUmg  above  ground,  and  the  other  below,  is  a 
'TT.  i>oI  of  ibe  course  of  the  sun  above  and  below  the 
hnuoo ;  while  the  3000  chambers  in  the  whole  atmc- 
<■»  bB*«  a  ^mbolieal  refereoee  to  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  The  Kjrvptians  reckoiud.  nut  by  trop- 
ical M  solar,  but  bv  tiidereal,  years.  The  diti'crence 
trntwean  the  two.  which  depends  on  the  precession  of 
the  et^ainoxes,  the  Efjyptian  astronomfr'f  'r:^■'.\\c  too 
smaU;  since  they  reckoned  the  precession  at  one  do* 
CD        100  years,  which  is  at  Ibe  rate  of  only 


46"  per  year.   Hence  in  9000  yean  it  araoimto  to 

30  degrees,  or  exactly  one  celestial  sign ;  so  that  the 
300U  cliambers  of  thu  labyrinth  indicated  symbolically 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  for  each  sign  of  the  xo> 
diac,  or,  in  a8trolo','ic.il  phruNioIorry.  the  rb  n  -p  of 
dwelling  on  the  pan  of  the  ijuds,  aud  thcu  au\atico  to 
a  new  palace  or  abode.  Still  farther,  as  the  full  period 
of  the  waoderiog  of  the  soul  from  the  body  amounted  to 
exactly  3000  yoaTs,  the  9000  chambers  of  the  labyrinth 
had  <ll^o  A  symbolical  reference  to  this  jiar'icular  article 
ol  Egyptian  faith. — (For  other  views  oo  this  interest* 
ing  subject,  consult  Zoega,  de  Obelise,  p.  418,  n<A.  10. 
—Beck,  Anleit.  zu  Wdtgcsch.,  vol.  1,  p  12\.—  Lar- 
cher,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c. — Buhr,  ad  JIaod  ,  I.  c. — Id., 
ExcuTs.  X  ,  ad  Hnod  ,  vol.  1,  p  9 18,  acqg. — Dc- 
script.  d<  VEgjfftt  Jac.,  vol.  2,  cb.  17,  sect.  3,  p.  32, 
tcqq.—'Mwnurtt  Oeogr.,  vol.  10,  pt  1,  p.  430.— Le< 
tronne,  in  Nout,  Ann.  lUs  Vvya^t.i,  par  Et/ri?  ct 
MalU-Brun,  vol.  6,  p.  133,  scqq.y~-\s  regards  the 
name  Labyrinth  itself,  much  diversity  of  opinion  ex* 
ists.  They  who  make  it  a  term  of  Grecian  origin, 
derive  it  uiro  rov  /i^  "kattlv  dvpnv,  from  its  diffi- 
culty of  egress;  or  from  7.nU.>,  "  ti>  .••lize"  or  "  con- 
Jiite,"  with  reference  to  the  On  tun  Ubyrinth.  Others, 
finding  in  Manetbo  that  an  K^^yptian  king,  named  La- 
charL!>  or  Lnfiu.-i^.  had  crrrtt  d  tlie  .sir'iciurc  in  ques- 
tion, iji.ikc  die  liiiii  Lbyiiiilii  equivalent  to  "the  aboJr 
vf  LaJbms  {Beck,  I.  c. — Jablonsk.,  Voc.  Mi;ypt.,y. 
123.— 2V  \Vaicr,ad  loc.,p.  125,  not.  r  )  Jablonski 
himself,  adopting  the  opinion  that  the  labyrinth  was 
the  work  of  ni.iiiy  kings  in  succession,  makes  the 
nam^  siguily  "  tht  work  of  many,"  ot**o/  a  great  mul- 
Htait^  andthinka  that  the  laMurers  employrd  on  it 
were  Israrlitc:*.  The  latest  etyrnolnrrv  is  "li.it  of  Sicklcr, 
who  makcii  the  name  labyrinth  cquivulcni  tu  the  Hebrew 
Lavah- Biranith,  i.  e.,  "cohasit  arx.^^  for  r.oharens  arx^ 
"  the  connectc<l  fortress  or  palace  !'*  {Handfrnch,  der 
Alt.  Geogr.,  p.  797.) — The  position  of  the  Eeyptian 
labyrinth  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  words  of  Herodo- 
tus, h^vw  vitip^  njf  A^it^  TV(  Mo^iof ,  *'  a  little  abort 
the  Lakt  Mttri*,''*  so  that  D*Anville  is  cviucnily  in 
error  when  ho  sj  t  tks  of  two  labyrinthit  in  Ei^ypt. 
Zoega  thinks  iLdt  Paul  l.ncaa  discovered  in  1714  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  labyrinth  at  Kesr-Carom  {dt 
Obelise.,  p.  418,  not.  10.  —  Paul.  Luc,  Yoyagt  tn 
1714,  vol.  2,  p.  262).  This,  however,  is  erroneous. 
The  TVius  at  Kesr-  Ciirun  are  rne rt  ly  those  of  some 
temples.  {Desenp.  de  V E^yptc  An.,  I.  c.)  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  remams  of  the  labyrinth  must 
be  sought  for  near  the  villaj^c  of  Hacui:;nh,  whi  r"  a 
canal  joins  ibe  Lake  Maris,  and  where  a  pyr  uuid  is 
still  to  bo  seen.  Vast  piles  of  rubbish  arc  here  to  be 
seen,  and  the  destruction  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
the  Arab.i,  who  may  have  thought  that  treasures  were 
concealed  under  ground  hero.  {Rittcr,  Enlkunde,  vol. 
1,  p.  810,  seqq. — Revua  Francaise,  1829,  Jci«».,  p. 
70.— Kon  Hammtr,  Wien.  Jahrb.,  vol.  45  (I829>,  p. 
31.) — II.  For  an  accouvt  of  the  Crcian,  Etrurian,  and 
Lcmnian  labyrinths,  consult  the  aruclus  MinotauruMy 
I'orgenHOt  and  Lemnos  respectively. 

LACB04UI0II,  I.  a  son  of  Juniter  and  Taygeta  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta,  the  daughter 
of  Eurolas,  bv  whom  m  had  .\mycl.is  and  Eurj'dico, 
the  wife  of  Acrisiui».  He  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  worship  of  the  Graces  into  Laconia,  and  who  built 
them  a  templo  From  Lactdtrrnon  and  his  wife  tho 
capital  of  juaconia  w<ia  called  Laccdxmon  and  Sparta. 
{ApoUoi.^Zt\O.^Hygin.,  fab.,  155.)— II.  A  city  of 
P(  loponneffiin,  the  capital  of  Laconia»  called  also 
Spana.    ( Vid.  Sparta.) 

Lackd.v.mosu  and  Lackp.-f.m'inKi?,  tho  inhabitant* 
of  Lacedsmon.    (V'lii.  Lacttda:mon  and  Sparta.) 

LAOHisia,  one  of  the  Pare®.    ( Vid.  Parcas.) 

LAciMi,  9  "'irnaoie of  JmMS fromherteoqiloat lit 
cioiimi  in  Italy. 

LaeiMlvK  PMNOirro«iin^ft  cdabnted  promonloo 
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of  Magna  Gn»cja,  in  ihc  territory  ol  Uiu  Brutii,  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  Crotona,  which  runs  out  for  some 
dittaiic«  into  the  Ma,  «nd  with  tbe  oppMite  lapjgiw 
proDMHitOfy  eacloMS  Uie  Gulf  of  Tucnium.  {Straio, 

Wl.^Sc^lax,  PeripL,  p.  4.)  Its  niodtrn  iiaints  are 
CafotUUe  CoUmnt  (Cape  of  the  Columuii),  stiui  Capo 
Ifao  (Cape  of  the  Temple),  from  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Juno  I^aciiiia,  whicli  are  still  visible  on  iis 
summit.  {RonuiHiHi,  \ol.  1,  p.  195.)  —  This  ctlu- 
bn ted  edifice,  temarkablu  for  its  great  antiquity, 
tbe  oufDificeiioe  of  it*  decorations,  and  the  vcjiera- 
tk>n  with  whicti  H  waa  regarded,  was  •urroanded  by  a 
thick  grove  of  Irtcs,  iti  iho  midst  of  wliitii  were  Spa- 
aoub  iiitaduMs,  vviitre  numerous  herds  and  docks  were 
pastund  111  perfect  security,  as  thej  were  accounted 
sacred.  From  the  profits  accruing  out  of  the  sale  of 
ibesc  cattle,  which  were  ikatmcd  for  sacnliccs,  it  wa.^ 
•aid  that  a  coliuiui  of  solid  yuld  was  rrtcitd  and  con- 
secrated to  tbe  goddess.  {Ln.,  *H,  3.—  Cic.  dc  J>tt., 
1,  24.)  On  tbe  festival  of  Jono,  which  waa  celebrated 

annuall)',  an  in'moiisc  coiicourt^e  of  the  iiibabitiinls  of 
«U  the  Italian  Un^t-k  citith  a^^cinbied  hire,  and  a 
gland  dinday  of  tbe  most  rare  uud  precious  productions 
of  art  and  nature  was  ctlubiltd.  {Arixtoi-,  dc  Mnab. 
— AthenattSf  1*2,  10.)  Amontr  otiiur  splendid  piciurcs 
with  which  this  tc'iiiplt;  wa^^  adoriii'd,  the  fainoiis  HlIcii 
of  Zeuxls  was  more  partjcularly  admired- — History  has 
not  acquainted  at  with  the  founders  of  thiscoDseerated 
pile.  According^  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (-1,  24),  some 
ascrihed  its  origin  to  Hercui&s.  'J'his  t^tncluary  was 
leapetfed  by  iTnfatia,  aa  well  as  by  Hannibal ;  the 
latter  caused  an  inscription  in  Greek  and  Punic  char- 
acters to  be  deposited  there,  recording  the  number  of 
his  Iroopa,  and  their  t>cvt>rul  victorit  s  and  achieve- 
fnents.  {Polyb.^  3,  33  and  30.)  But  several  yean 
afterwaid  it  austained  great  injury  from  Fulviue  Plac- 
cay.  a  cenRor,  who  canned  a  great  portion  of  thr  roof, 
whicii  was  covered  with  marble,  to  be  removed,  for 
the  purpose  of  adorning  a  temple  of  Fortone  construct- 
cd  by  him  at  Roino.  Such  an  outcry  was  raised 
against  this  act  of  impiety,  that  orders  were  issued  by 
the  M  ii.iti  that  «tvt  r\ tliii.p  should  bo  rcslorcti  lo  lis 
former  state  ;  but  this  could  not  be  eflfected,  no  archi- 
tect being  found  of  euffieient  akill  to  replace  the  maiv 
hie  lile.s  according  to  their  original  position.  (/./r,42, 
3. —  Vol.  Max.,  I,  1.) — From  the  rums  of  this  ccle- 
bialed  edifice,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  of  the  early  Do- 
lie  atyla,  with  fluted  pillara,  broader  at  the  base  than 
at  the  capital.  It  meaaored  about  183  yards  in  length 
and  GG  in  breadth;  and,  as  it  faced  the  cast,  it.s  prin- 
cipal entrance  opened  to  the  west.  {Stcxjiburnc' s 
TVsaeb.vol.  I,  pi.  32. — Voyage  de  Reidead,  p-  151.) 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  excavations  have  been 
hitherto  made  on  this  spot,  as  ii  it>  very  probable  tbey 
would  be  attended  with  satisfactory  reattlta.  (Crc- 
mer'a  Anc  Jiaii/,  vol.  S,  p.  395.  tcgq.) 

LacoBKloa,  I.  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  Sacrum 
Promontorium,  now  Lagoa.  (Mela,  H,  1. —  Vkcrt, 
(Jeogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  387.)— II  A  town  of  Spain,  amoag 
the  Vaccwi,  now  Loiera^.    (Plin.f  3,  4.) 

I-Ai  oNicA,  called  by  the  Roman  writers  LtfONtA, 
a  country  of  reloponnesus,  situate  at  iis  southern  ex- 
tremity, having  Messenia  on  the  west,  and  Arcadia 
and  AigoUa  on  tbe  north.  The  extent  of  Laconia 
tnm  east  to  weat,  where  it  reached  farthest,  was  1^ 
45',  hill  ii  became  narrower  towards  llie  north,  and  it.s 
extent  from  uortli  to  south  was  about  &0  miles.  As 
Ibe  aoodieia  parte  were  encompassed  by  the  aea,  and 
the  east  and  northeast  parts  by  the  Sinns  Argnlicns, 
it  had  a  great  number  of  pruaiuiilorie«,  the  chief  of 
which  were  those  of  Malea  and  Ta:narus,  now  Oapee 
iUUo  and  iKaia|Mii.  Tbe  aeacoaat  of  Laconia  was 
feniahed  with  a  eonaiderablo  number  of  seaports. 

towns,  and  coininodioiis  harbours,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Trmassus,  Acria,  Gythium,  and  Epidaurus.  The 
'  coasts  were  iMBOua  f«r  yialdiiiB  a  abdlfiah, 
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whence  was  obtained  a  beautiful  puipie  dye,  luenu 
only  to  that  which  was  brought  frooi  the  Red  SsanI 
Phonicia.  The  mountaiiu  of  Laconia  were  Domf  roti; : 
tbe  noat  famooa  waa  Taygetus.  Its  principal  nv« 
was  the  Eurotas,  on  whicli  Mood  the  capital,  iiparltor 
Lacedemon.  The  soil  was  very  nch,  esfeaallj  in 
the  low  groonda,  and,  being  well  watered,  wh  cictl- 
lent  for  pasture  ;  but  the  number  of  its  mountain*  luJ 
lulls  prevented  Us  being  tilled  so  well  as  u  might  oi^ 
erwiae  have  been.  Among  the  animals  of  the  coubII| 
may  be  enumerated  wild  and  tame  goats,  wild  hom, 
deer,  and  excellent  hounda.  A  Uaeltdi  green  mnUi 
(probably  basalt)  was  obtained  at  Tenaros.— (For  u 
outline  of  Spartan  history,  consult  remarks  under  liic 
article  Sparta.) 

Lactantii's,  I.  Lucius  Coelins  (or  Crciliiis  Fitau 
anus),  an  eminent  father  of  the  church,  accuidmg  \n 
!  ^oinc  a  native  of  Africa,  while  others  make  Liui  lo 
i  bare  been  bom  at  Firmium  in  Italy.  Tbe  former  k 
I  most  likely,  as  he  atodied  rhetoric  at  Siees,  a  citjr  of 
Africa,  under  .\niobius.  and  attained  so  high  a  rcpota- 
t;on  by  a  production  called  Hymyosium,  or  "the  Bib- 
qnet,"  that,  when  Dioclesian  entertained  a  dtugD  to 
render  Nicomcdia  a  rival  to  Rome,  he  appointed  Lac- 
tantius  to  teach  rhetoric  in  that  city.    It  is  by  fon* 
?nj)po8cd  that  he  was  origiiialiy  a  p-igan,  .iiiil  coi  ic 
ed,  when  young,  to  the  Christian  faith ;  but  Ludoei 
thtnlta  odierwiae ;  and  that  be  waa  a  Cbriatiu  darat 
the  persecution  of  Dioclesian  is!  ot)q^lcstIc.^.3^ff•,  f 
appears  that,  owing  to  the  unprofiublene&a  ol  tus  pro 
fcaaion,  or  other  cauaea,  be  lived  in  tery  mrrtm  or 
cumstancec,  which  it  is,  however,  reasonable  to  co^ 
elude  were  amended  when  appointed  by  the  Empogr 
Constaiitine  I,atm  preceptor  lo  his  son  Cri>fi.;«, 
whose  untimely  death  be  appears  to  have  been  anin 
neglected.    Little  mote  ia  known  of  bit  persoml  b» 
tory.  except  that  he  lived  to  an  advanced  agf,  1-'.  il".* 
e.xacl  liaie  of  his  death  is  not  recorded.    As  a  CJk'i*- 
tian  writer,  Lactantius  is  thought  to  treat  divinity  too 
philosophically  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  it  imti 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  early  eccleeiastical  nAon, 
and  his  Latinity  has  acquired  him  the  title  of  tin  CI.:  »- 
tian  Cicero.    Hit  principal  object  was  to  eipoM.-  tk 
etrova  and  contridtettona  of  pagan  writers  on  the  (ob- 
jects of  throlopv  and  morals,  and  thcrthy  to  csuWith 
the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Ghri^ttan  religion,  »«i 
his  works  arc  written  with  iWlch  purity  and  el^aocf 
of  style,  and  discover  great  erudition.  Tbe  testuaosf, 
indeed,  to  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety,  li  am* 
abundiint     I.e  Clrrc  calls  him  the  mo^l  tlos'j;!taf 
the  Latin  fathers ;  and  Du  Pin  places  his  style  ibost 
on  a  level  with  Ctceio**.    Many  wriien,  hoeew, 
value  his  rhetoric  more  than  his  theolojnr  bas 
been  charged,  among  other  errors,  with  iM»nic.'v*isiii, 
from  which  I.,ardner  takee  great  pains  to  defend^  kitn. 
Middlcton  has  ahown,  in  bi»  "Free  Enquiry,"  iH^ 
Lactantius  was  not  free  from  the  credulity  wi*  "hw 
many  of  the  early  Christian  writers  arc  cbargeable. 
Several  material  defects,  moreover,  must  be  rtmaiiel 
in  tbla  writer.    He  freauently  quotes  and  comiiifiidi 
spurious  writtnjT«i  ns  if  they  were  genuine,  and  mdtei 
use  of  sophistical  and  puerile  reasonings-  Eiiwpte* 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  what  he  has  advanced  concem- 
ing  the  pre-cxistence  of  souls,  the  millennium,  the  «»• 
ing  of  Eliaa,  and  many  other  topics  in  theologv.  ^f^J[ 
the  subject  of  morals  Lactantius  has  occaMJtU''''  ?i-0 
excellent  things;  but  tboy  are  mixed  wab  othtn-.  m- 
jodieioua,  trijlm^.  or  estmvagaitt.    He  roaiotaia*  titst 
war  is  in  all  ca^cs  unlawfnl,  brcansp  it  is » iwJatloa 
of  the  camniaiidrnent,  **  Thou  shall  not  kill.**  Ha 
censures  navigation  and  foreign  rocrchandisf.  coi>- 
demns  all  kinds  of  uauiy,  and  falls  into  other  timdir 
tics  on  morsl  topics.    We  most  not,  however,  o«id 
to  remark,  to  the  credit  of  I.arlanlins.  his  acVfiPW- 
edgment,  that  when  Pythagoras  and  Plato  visited  bar- 
bannia  nakimiB  ir  ordar  to  infbnn  tbenaelfaa 
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mg  iheir  sacred  doctrirn^?  and  rites,  ihey  did  not  bo-' 
COtne  acquaioted  with  ihe  Hebrew*  ;  an  observation 
tvlNcb,  hai  it  been  earlier  tdmUt«d«  miglii  havo  pre- 
vtnif-d  nuKV  mistakes  in  the  history  of  jihilosophy. 
As  a  t'fi>ji,  luoreover,  that  Lactaniius.  iiotwuhstaud- j 
ie^'  jJl  ma  defects,  vns  capable  of  tbutking  justly  and  i 
itanilf,  m  m»f  t«ktt»9fi  excellent  paaaage  in  which  | 
W  lUtu—Bily  WMTt*  lh«  right  of  pnval«  judgment  in . 
roli^oa.  and  c&lls  uj>on  ul!  [iicii  lu  t- mploy  their  under- 1 
atandingi  in  a  fre«  uiquiry  alWr  liie  truth.    {IiutU.  \ 
Dtp  .  3,  7.)    Wo  have  6vc  proeo  ^oiku  reotaimng  of, 
this  father  of  ihc  chiireh  :  I.  Dc  Ojjlcio  Dfi,  an  apol- 
for  Diviuc  Providt'i^cc  agauial  the  Epicureans, 
drawn  pnocipally  from  the  miraculous  construction  of 
th*  huiMa  teaM."S.  Dt  morU  P4r9*cuionu»i «  bw- 
*$rf  of  diB  pttwcQton  of  Chriitiniity  from  Nero  to 
Diocie^ijij.    The  object  of  the  wriU  r  is  to  show,  by 
the  Tiokui  deaths  which  ail  tho  persocutois  of  Chris- 
Itaaitjr  experieneodi  thai  God  punished  their  crimes. 
This  work  has  been  preserved  to      in  a  singlo  manu- 
saipt,  uom  which  it  was  published  by  Baluze.  Nour- 
rj  ba»  maiotaincd  that  it  is  not  a  work  of  Lactantius, 
b«l  of  0  cMtaio  Luciua  Crcilius,  u  ioMgtiiMjr  boipgt 
mW  «wm  y*  asiaicnee  meraljr  to  tho  MoUlotad  title 


of  a  mar.  a  script  — 3.  The  princijal  work  of  Lactantius 
ia  eaUtled  Dttmte  ImiUulwne^,  and  is  divided  tulo 
mwm  Vioks.  Ii  was  written  in  reply  to  two  heathens, 
who  wrote  against  Chriatiaaiiyat  the  beginning  of  Di- 
oclfr*«ui*s  persecution.   The  date  of  the  composition 
of  itifr  nurk  canuot  he  c.tactly  Uxod.    Ijasnaijo,  Da 
Pin,  and  others,  place  it  about  A.D.  320 ;  Cave  and 
fisnifow  aboat  AID.  MM.   Ludnor  ototot  tho  argu- 
neats  on  both  aides ;  and,  on  the  whotr,  the  latter 
eeois  the  more  probable.    Of  this  treatise  he 
an  abfidgaml,!^,  entitled  Epiloau  Iiutiht- 
A  gTMt  portion  of  this  was  already  lust  iu 
tho  d«3rs  of  St.  Jerome ;  PfofT,  a  professor  of  Tubtn- 
Ifn,  discovered  the  entire  abrul<.'iiu  iit  lu  a  very  ancient 
■OMUCzipt  of  the  Turio  library. — 5.  De  ira  Dei.  lu 
^  wofk  Ladoaiiita  esamines  the  question,  whether 
*e  can  ^.'-tribute  ar.ijcr  to  the  Deity,  and  decides  in 
ibe  4tiiitU4iive.    The  '*  Banquet"  of  I^untiliuii  hm 
not  reached  os.   Sooie  ancient  nMiMIMripts  assign  to 
ihte  fa  titer  the  authorship  of  a  poem,  entitled,  "Dt 
Pkatuu"  but  many  of  tDO  ablest  modern  critics  re- 
jraril  .'-  »*  a  spurious  producinju     It  consists  of  170 
▼crse*,  aad  turns  ui>oo  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
Plwii.  ttlueh  tho  tally  Christians  regarded  as  ao 
emblem  of  the  rrsurrcction     The  editors  of  Lactao- 
tras  iMve  aiso  joined  to  hia  workb  two  other  poema, 
aae  oa  the  possorsr,  *'  De  PaseHa,'^  and  the  other  on 
•■r  Saviooi's  paaaioo*  **  £h  Ptumme  Dmmiii.*'  Thsaa 
poems,  however,  were  written  by  Verrantio*  Fortuna- 
"ijv  i  poet  of  the  f  iiteentii  century.    A  collection  uL^o 
O^  emgmas,  in  verse,  has  been  assigned  b^  soom  to 
Lactaatios,  hot  incorrectly.   Ckmiplete  edittooa  of  tho 
works  of  Lactantius  were  pu!)liahed  by  Henrnann,  at  ' 
Gotttogen.  in  1736  (the  prdace  to  this  contains  a  cat-  i 
afeg^jf  of  t"o::ner  td  tiotis),  and  by  the  Abbe  Langlct, 
Paris,  t  Tola.  4to.  1748.    {SckoU,  Hut.  IdL  Ana., 
voi  4,  p.  It,  H^.—Jd.,  vol.  8.  p.  54.— BS4r,  (TesdL 
Rum.  Lu  ,  p.  m,  12?^.  •:48, 416.  481  )—n.  Placidus. 
s  gramnnhaa,  who  flourished  about  550  A.D.  (iSox. 
OtaaaMst,  vol  t,  fk  45  )   He  was  ths  anthor  of  Ar- 

fumrn/a  Mrtnmf^vhnsemi  Ori<}ii,  in  prose.  {MuUcr, 
V.  S  .  p  139.~-Munc'.rr.  I'ruf.  nd  Fulgent,  in  J/y- 
Ao|rr.  Lai.) 

Laoivn,  a  jiyoaophar  of  Cynna,  who  fillad  the 
•hair  of  Um  PbtMie  school  at  AtiHms  after  the  doath 

sf  Arceailaos.  He  assumed  this  office  in  the  -Uh  year 
of  the  I31ih  Olympiad.  He  is  said  to  ii^ivc  bc@n  ih«; 
fMaier  of  a  new  school,  not  beoanso  he  introduced 
stT  v-.fx  docrjines,  hut  because  he  chantjed  the  place 
of  i^ikUuction,  and  held  his  school  in  tiiu  garden  uf 
Atulos,  stiU,  however,  within  the  limits  of  the  Aca- 
Ua  diad  of  a  ptlij*  ooaajuaaad  bjr  air 


eessive  dnnkinff,  in  the  second  yoaiof  tho  141sl  Olym- 
piad. {Diog.  Laert.,  4,  69,  *tqq. — JEUan,  V.  if.,  3, 
il.—AtJututut,  10,  60.) 

Ladon,  I.  a  small  stream  of  Elis,  flowing  into  the 
Pcncus,  and  pairing  by  Pylos,  {I'ausau.,  6,  2'Z.)  la 
modem  maps  it  is  called  the  Dtrvickt  or  Tchelibtr.-^ 
II.  A  livec  of  Aicadja,  naiog  nasr  the  viJii^e  of  JUjeuo 
ria,  bolwoen  the  Peneus  and  Cittor.  It  was  accounted 
the  iuo;3t  lieaiiiir.jl  .Ntrcdin  in  Greece.  It  is  now  call- 
ed, accurduig  to  iJudwell  (vol.  2,  p.  442),  Ke^kal^ 
Briisi,  a  general  name  in  Romaic  for  aiiy  sbuodant 
source  of  wall  r.  lie  describes  ii  a--  L'l^rfjiing  in  con- 
tinual eruptions  fioni  tho  ground,  and  luiuiediatciy 
forming  a  fine,  rapid  river.  {Pausan.,  6,  20. — Dioayt. 
rmeg.t  V.  417.— Owd,  Ma.^  1,  703.— JU.,  Fatt.,  5, 
85.— CViamsr*«  Awtinit  Orue*,  vol.  3,  p.  317,  teqq.) 

l.jKiAUs,  I.  C,  surnamed  Nrpos,  an  einineiit  Ko- 
inaa  cuiainander,  accompanied  the  elder  Alncauus  uiio 
Spain,  and  had  thaOMIUBand  of  the  fleet  assigned  him, 
which  was  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces.  He 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of  Carllia^o  iS'ova,  aud 
was  highly  honoured  by  Scipio,  both  for  his  services 
on  this  occaaiooy  and  also  for  his  iudictous  conduct  in 
appeasing  a  coounoUoo  pvodaeed  by  the  rivalry  that 
f  .  i  vailed  between  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Ro- 
(iiuis.  (Lie,  25,  4el.)  He  was  afterward  sent  to 
Rome  to  mve  an  account  of  tho  successes  which  had 
attended  the  arms  of  the  republic.  After  the  close  of 
the  Spanish  war,  I.«lius  was  despatched  by  Scipiu  to 
the  court  of  Sypbax,  to  sound  that  prince,  and  engage 
him  to  form  ao  aliiaoce  with  the  Rooians.  The  fol- 
lowing year  (A.U.C.  548,  B.C.  306).  Aednibal,  the 
son  of  Oiscoii,  having  renewed  the  war  in  -"^pa  n,  I^e- 
lius  was  dcj^dtched  to  oppose  him,  and  nearly  succeed* 
ed  in  maliing  himself  master  of  Gades.  In  A.U.C. 
549,  B.C.  205,  he  was  directed  bjf  Scipio  to  maka  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  he  e%ct«d,aiid 
ublaiiied  an  itnincnge  booty.  In  tho  course  of  ihlP 
war  he  surprised  tlia  camp  of  Syphax  durinv  the  night, 
in  conjunction  with  Masinissa,  set  hrc  to  it,  pursued 
and  overtook  the  prince  himself,  and  made  hua  |.ris- 
oner.  He  conducted  Syphas  to  Roinc,  and  Uieu  h&i- 
leoed  to  rejoin  Scipio,  and  share  his  glory  and  his  dan- 
gais.  Labile  waa  elected  prvtor  A.U.C.  667,  B.C. 
197,  and  obtained  the  govemment  of  Sicily.  Ho  af- 
terward  stood  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  was 
defeated  by  private  intrigueat,  and  did  not^littui  to  that 
office  until  A.U.C.  664,  B.C.  190.  After  his  election 
to  the  consulship,  Julius  liad  some  difllicultiea  with 
hia  collea^nic,  L.  Cora<jhus  bcip'o.  rcapectiug  the  di- 
vision of  ibe  provinces.  They  both  de.sired  the  gov- 
eroveot  of  Greece;  bat  the  senate,  to  wtiom  the  ques- 
tion was  left,  daeidM  in  favour  of  Scipio,  and  LBliae 
was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  government  in  luly. 
In  discharging  the  duties  of  this,  be  rcpvopled  Cremo- 
na and  Placentia,  which  had  been  ruined  by  wars  and 
rnnugious  disT.!  Historv,  after  this,  makes  no 
fartlier  mention  al  nun.  It  was  from  the  narratives  of 
Lcliua  that  Polybius  wrote  his  account  of  the  cain- 
paims  of  Scipio  in  Spain  and  Africa.  {Poljfb.t  10, 1 1. 
.^Xtp.,  26,  42,  teqq.  —  Id.,  37,  7,  «^f.— Jrf.,  I, 
teqq.}— II.  Surnamed  Sapiens ,  was  son  of  the  prece- 
ding. He  studied  philosophy  in  early  life  under  Dio- 
geoM  the  Stoic  and  PsnsttQS,  and  learned,  from  these 
two  eminent  ph  '  r  nphers,  to  contemn  the  alluremeats 
of  pleasure,  and  lo  clicrish  an  ardent  love  for  wiadan 
and  virtue.  Turning  his  attention  after  this  to  Uw 
profeeaion  of  the  bar,  be  took  s  high  rank  smonff  Uw 
omton  of  hia  time.  Hia  eloquence  is  deseittied  by 
Cicero  as  mild  and  persuasive,  althoujjh  he  was  neg- 
ligent in  point  of  style,  and  too  fond  uf  employing  an- 
tiquated terms.  (Cie.,  BrmL,  SI,  scqq.)  Lsliua  ac- 
ed  his  friend,  the  younpcr  .\fiicanus,  to  the 
siegu  of  Carthage,  where  he  ^ignalixed  his  vslodc 
After  the  destruction  of  this  celebrated  city,  he  was 
80Bt  aa  debVk  into  Spaio.  atul  these  broke  the  powet 
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nf  tbe  tbieaain  Virittbus.  {Ck.,  Of  .,  %  11.)  Ho 
mrdkcnrard  dcetiwl  into  dieeoUegB  of  sofw*.  B;G. 
1 18,  aiKl  defcalcd  before  the  comitia  the  proposition 
of  L.  Cra«9U9,  to  deprive  the  senate  of  the  jiowcr  of 
eleeting  the  mombcra  of  the  aagural  college,  and  to 
innsffT  this  right  to  the  people.  Cicero  (JV.  D.,  3, 
43)  caiis  the  speech  which  ho  delivered  on  this  oc- 
*aiiion  "  aralium Ilia  an rcn'a  ''^  Bnlx  ry  and  iiilriyue 
'ractraied  for  some  time  hia  applications  for  the  coo- 
•olabip,  notwfthatandinf  iheeflwts  of  Seipio  in  bti  be- 
iinlf,  vrA'.\  B  KO,  wlioti  hi^  merit  triumphed  over 
fvcr)'  obsUcio.  He  wiis  consul  with  C  Svrvilius 
Ocpio,  and  conducted  hiMiscIf  in  thi^  high  office  with 
1  moderation  well  calculated  to  eoneilkte  all  minds. 
Still,  however,  he  couM  not  obtain  a  re-election,  a  cir- 
:umstancc  to  which  Cicero  allude?,  who  Maine*  ihe 
poople  for  depriving  tbcmaclvc*  of  the  aervicea  of  ao 
wim  a  aiagfstrate.  (Cie.,  5, 19.)  LiBlia*  liv- 
ed a  country  life,  and,  when  there,  divided  his  lime  he- 
twcen  study  and  agriGulturc.  He  appears  to  hsvo 
been  of  a  cheerful  and  equabte  temper,  and  to  have 
looked  with  philosophic  calmness  on  both  the  favours 
and  the  fro^vns  of  fortune.  Hence  Horace  (Serm.,  2, 
1,  72)  alludes  to  the  mifis  sapicvtia  I^tln."  He 
numbered  among  his  friends  Pacuviua  and  Terence, 
and  it  wai  thoaght  tbat,  in  conjnnetiso  with  Setpio, 
he  aided  Terence  in  the  composition  of  his  drninas 
(But  consult  the  article  TerenUoa.)  The  friendiihip 
°  that  subsisted  between  IjbIIim  end  Scipio  was  cele- 
brated throughout  Rome,  and  ft  was  (his  which  in- 
duced Ciccro  to  place  the  name  of  the  former  at  the 
head  of  his  licmtiful  d'alotrnc  "  Dr  Annr^lM,"  the  iii- 
teilocutora  in  which  arc  JUeliua  and  hia  two  sons-in- 
lew,  C  Pannins  and  Q.  Mvtfoa  SeBVola.  QointiliMA 
mentions  a  dn>i;:ht<  r  nf  T>3<Iius  who  waa  eeleblatcd  ibr 
her  eloquence,    {(^uint.,  1,  I,  6.) 

LaiRTSa,  I.  king  of  Itbaca  and  father  of  Uljiaee. 
He  waa  one  of  the  Argonaoia.  He  ceded  the  crown 
to  his  fon  and  retired  lo  the  cotintry,  where  he  spent 
bis  lime  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  t  'lvses  foiirid 
faim  thus  employed  on  his  return,  enfeebled  by  age  and 
eorrow.  (Fid.  Uljrseee.) — ^11.  A  town  end  harlKrarof 
Cilicia,  on  the  confines  of  r.iinphy!i:i,  and  wc?t  of 
Selinus.  Strabo  makes  it  lo  have  been  a  fortified  post 
on  a  hill,  with  a  harbour  below  (6G9).  It  wes  tbe  bittb' 
place  of  Diogenes  Laertius.    (Kid.  Diogenes  TTT.) 

LatKTles,  Diogenes,  a  Greek  wrHer.  (Vid.  Di- 
ogenes HI.) 

LuesTRVodNCs,  a  gigantic  and  androphagous  race, 
mentioned  by  Homer  in  Me  deaeription  of  tbe  wender- 
ings  of  Ulysses.  The  cotjntry  of  the  I,^  srrv<jonea, 
according  to  the  poet,  lay  very  far  lo  the  wot,  since 
Ulysses,  when  driven  from  the  island  of  .Eohis.  sailed 
on  farther  for  aix  dara  and  nights,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  reached  the  hind  of  the  I^strygonians.  Many 
expn  itiders  of  mytbolojn'.  theret'nre.  plaec  the  JjBJS- 
tryguhc»  in  Sicily.  But  for  this  there  is  no  good  m- 
son  whatever,  since  Homer  makes  thie  race  end  that 
of  the  Cyclopes  to  dwell  at  a  wide  distmieo  from  rneh 
other.  Equally  fabulous  is  the  account  given  by  some 
of  the  ancient  writers,  that  a  colony  of  Lestrygones 

Kiaed  over  into  Italy  witb  Lamoa  at  their  head,  and 
lit  the  efty  of  Formitt.  When  once  the  respective 
situations  of  Circe's  island  and  that  of  JF.olns  were 
thought  to  have  been  ascertained,  it  became  no  very 
diflicult  matter  to  advance  a  atep  farther,  and,  as  the 
La*9trygones  hv,  nrrnrdinrr  tn  Homer,  hetwppn  thr^p. 
two  islands,  lo  make  Forniia?  on  the  Itrili.in  coafl  a 
city  of  that  people.  Formiie  was,  however,  m  fi-mh, 
of  Pelaagic  origin,  and  seems  to  have  owed  a  lame 
portion  of  ita  prosperity  to  a  Spartan  colony.  The 
naiiic  .ippears  to  come  from  the  (ireek  'Opittni,  nnd  lo 
have  denoted  a  good  harbour.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
4,  p.  n,  $eqq  )—}M\ke  the  Cyclopes,  the  T^estrygo- 
oea  lived  in  the  social  atatr.  Their  kin?  was  named 
Antipbates,  their  towa  #as  called  Lasstrygonia  or  Te- 


lepylua  (ii  U  wawtaiw  whicbX  and  a  SmM^  aw  • 
Avtabia.   Sodi  waa  the  elate  of  thinge,  aecetdini  la 

Homer,  when  Ulyssea  came  to  ihi^  ;arur  m  (be 
course  of  his  wanderinga.  There  was  a  port  at  a  lii- 
I  tie  distance  fttMtt  tbe  city,  which  alt  the  alii|ia  ef 
sea,  but  the  one  in  which  be  himself  was,  rntprtd  .\ 
herald,  with  two  other  persona,  was  then  ^eni  to  tije 
city.  They  met  the  daughter  of  Antiphaies  a',  lha 
foonla  n  Artakia,  and  were  by  her  directed  to  W  Ik* 
ther*a  fcooae.  On  entering  it  ttiey  wen  teirified  at  ihi 
sight  of  his  wife,  who  waa  "  as  large  ns  the  top  of  t 
mountain.'*  She  instantly  calkd  her  husband  l«m 
the  marketrplace,  who  aeized  one  of  them,  aad  UM 
and  dressed  him  for  diaaer.  The  other  two  made 
their  escape,  purened  by  tlie  Laeslrygonea.  who  with 
liugo  rocks  destroyed  ail  the  fhips  and  iheir  crewi 
which  were  within  the  harbour,  the  vessel  of  Ulytaes, 
wfaieb  bad  net  flntond,  aloiie  eacaping.  {Horn  ,  01, 
10,  81,  seqq  ) 

LiETORT  A  T.Bx,  I.  ordered  that  the  plebeiaa  uugii- 
tratcs  Rliorld  be  elected  at  the  Comitia Tribota:  yut- 
cd  A.U  C.  292.— II.  Another,  passed  A.U.C.  497. 
against  the  defraudint?  of  minors,  By  this  U«  tine 
vears  of  minority  were  Imiiled  to  twcnlv-tive,  jti<i  do 
one  below  that  age  could  make  a  I^d  baigaia 
(ifetneee.,  Ant.  JRom.,  ed.  HtaMi,  p.  IIV,  ttf  ) 

LiBvfvrs,  f  P  Valeriu-!.  weir  consul  A  U,C.  Vl% 
B  C.  280,  and  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of  ikt 
war  against  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines.  The  rapids 
ity  of  his  advance  into  Southern  luly  induced  ?jh 
rhiis  to  offer  him  terms  of  accommodation,  and  to  pre* 
pose  himself  as  an  omjure  Im  tween  the  Tiircritirir"  aro 
Romans.  Lasvinus  made  anawer  to  the  mobucbi 
envoy,  that  the  Romana  netdier  wiahed  bia  aMilarftr 
on  arbitrator,  nor  feared  him  an  enemy  A  bloody 
battle  ensued  near  Heracloa,  which  Pyrrhus  cventailly 
gained  by  meaaa  of  hia  olepbanla»  thaoe  awaatroiu  id> 
imals  having  never  before  been  encountered  b»  the 
Romans.  This  was  the  action  after  which  Pytifcas 
'  exclaimed,  that  another  such  victory  woudi  pri^vr  h'.> 
rttfn.  Lsvinua.  not  diaheartened  by  hia  ill  taceta, 
sent  to  Rome  for  freah  lovtea,  and,  harnf  lecaivil 
two  fegionf,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Pyrrhes.  who  vat 
advancing  against  Rome,  and  by  a  forced  mud 
saved  Capua  from  falling  into  hia  hands.  (Vtd  fv- 
rhos.) — Tl.  M.  Valerius,  of  a  consular  family,  obtaiaid 
the  pretorship  A.U.C.  540.  B.C.  214,  and'cOiBTBald- 
ed  a  fleet  stationed  neir  Urundisnnn,  in  the  lor.:«n 
Sea.  Haring  heard  of  some  warlike  moveroeDi  oa 
the  part  of  Philip,  king  of  Meeodonu,  be  idiaiMd 
against  thnt  prince,  gained  varion?  suceesse*  ovfrh:m. 
and,  drlarhing  the  iEtolians  from  his  side.  cor.fl-Ufd 
a  trtafy  wiih  them,  which  pave  the  Romans  ii)'.;r  first 
firm  foothold  in  Greece.  In  A.U.C.  M4,  B.C.S1^ 
he  was  elected  consul,  though  abaent,  and  obtaMiiB 
the  government  of  Italy,  which  he  exchango<i  v\ith  nis 
cdleagoe  M.  Marcellua,  at  tbe  iostaoce  of  the  (eoate, 
for  that  of  Sicily.  Befm  aettinf  out  ibr  bis  p>vcn> 
menf,  he  distinrrniohed  himself  at  Rome  by  hisptji-' 
otic  conduct.  There  being  a  scarcity  of  money  m  lite 
public  treasury,  and  Aadpply  of  rowera  beiBgrwiDirfd 
for  the  fleet,  it  was  proposed  that  private  persoMifaoaidk 
as  on  former  occasions,  in  proportion  to  their  fcttisw 
.(nd  stations,  sni>plv  rowers  with  jny  .md  tn'-wKKe 
for  thirty  daya.  iTiia  measure  excitii^  mwh  nw- 
muring  and  ill  will  among  the  people,  and  a  scdiliat 
hein;2  apprehended,  T,,a<vinus  recon. mended  to  tbe  •en- 
ate  that  the  rich  sttotild  first  set  an  exauipie,  i**^  ^<^^' 
tribute  to  the  comnMMl  fund  all  their  sopetfitraos 
wealth.  The  scheme  was  received  with  tbe  wannest 
approbation ;  and  so  great  waa  the  ardour  on  the  pait 
of  the  rich  to  lirinp  in  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  trf»»- 

ury,  that  the  commiaaionere  were  not  able  to  receive 
nor  tbe  defke  to  enter,  fbo  uwliKNilioiua.  (fiar,  fl^ 

afi  )  As  aoon  as  L«vinoa  reached  SiciTy  w^jn 
the  siege  of  Agr^entom,  the  only  important  city  wiuck 
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Mill  held  oat  for  the  Carthaginians.  Its  reduction 
«iQ«|iK  wtdi  k  IhB  aoiimiaaiD*  of  tb*  whale  ol  Sieil  j 
j»  th*  Rmbmi  •rm.  Hwiiur  bMa  ootrttniMd  m  com- 
mand for  aooifaer  year,  he  collected  all  his  naval  forces, 
made  a  deaeent  oo  the  coa»l  of  Africa,  and,  encoun- 
ttnng  on  hw  return  the  Carthaginian  tlect,  grained  a 


taken  her  for  the  daugbiet  of  ihe  firat  La'ia ;  an  enor 
into  whiek  finmek  hM  alM  IiUeii  {ad  Ari9l«pL  i'btt.. 

179). 

L.vu"',  [I  son  of  I.al.iiiac'js,  who  succeeded  to  the 
ttirone  ol  i'hebes,  which  his  graodi«ther  Nycteua  had 
left  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Lyeua,  till  his  grandson 


splcnHid  naval  victory.    Ho  was  afterward  deputed  to  i  came  of  ago.    lie  was  driven  from  bis  kingdom  by  Anv 


vis:.  !  ic  court  of  Ailalus,  king  of  Porgarous,  and  ob- 
tato  tiie  Kucaeof  Cybele.  ( y'td.  Cybele.)  In  A.U.C. 
iSS.  B.<J.  201,  LBvinoa  was  MM  m  ftOftrnvatUk  Ma* 
codonia,  agmHt  Kinf  Philip;  hot  ho  died  thoYoilow* 
ing  year  Hi**  sons  Pubiius  and  M.ircu»  celebr.itcd 
funeral  games  in  iionour  uf  ihvic  father,  which  weto 
COMtnoed  for  the  space  of  four  days.  84,  10, 

Mff  —U  ,  84,  40,  — W.,26,  40,  sfq^—Jd  ,  29, 
il.— «  .  31,  3.— Id  ,  31,  «>.)— Hi.  i'.  V  al©nu»,  a 
dMcendaiit  of  the  proced.ng,  despised  at  Rome  for  his 
vieoe.   (Horol..  S€n».,  1,  19.— &A(rf.,  oi  loc.) 

Laooe,  a  Moeedoima,  fiklhw  of  PtoUmy  I.,  of 
Ggypt  (Co»!<u!t  remailt*  M  iho  ^tfinoing  of  the  ar- 
Udio  Ptoiemaoa  !•) 

LaofiOA,  L  aa  island  in  the  Snus  Glaucus,  near  the 
forthem  coast  of  Lycia,  now  PanAgia  di  Cordialwa, 
•r,  according  to  some,  CkrittianA. — II.  or  Ijagoasc, 
in  iMand.  or,  more  properly,  .i  clcHit-r  of  i^UikI*  off 
flbe  eoart  of  TlOM,  to  the  north  of  1  cncdos,  now  Tiuh 
-hmm  AimL  (PUk  ,  6,  ZX.^BtsckoS  itf«ttcr, 
Wa^ff-t.  iff  Gt'ogr.,  p.  676  ) 

LAiiPBs,  a  patronymic  of  Q^dipu.j,  s>v  i  f  Lai'us. 
Omd,  Mu.,%,f!A.  18) 

L^is.  I.  the  roost  celebrated  hetcti«t  Greece. 


[>mon  aaii  Zcihus,  who  were  incensed  &^amsi  Lycus 
for  tliti  cruelties  which  Antiope  had  sumred.  {Vtd. 
Antiopo.)  On  the  doath  of  Amphioo,  Laius  succeeded 
to  tbe  tttoM  of  ThobM,  tal  naniod  dio  daughter  of 
MciicEceus,  called  by  Homer  Epicasta,  by  others  Jo- 
casta.  An  oracle,  however,  warned  him  against  hav- 
ing  children,  declaring  that  he  would  moel  hi*  dtalh 
from  tho  bands  of  a  son.  and  Laius,  iti  consequence, 
long  refrained  from  becoming  a  fall«t'i.  At  length, 
having  indulged  too  freely  in  wine  on  a  festal  occasion 
hfrkigol  his  pravioiis  roialutiop,  and  Jocaata  brougb 
fbrthaaoo.  TheeUld^aaaoonatbom,  wasdsliTono 
bv  the  father  to  his  herdsmavi.  t  i  r^j  on  Mouis 
Cith»ron.  Tbe  herdsman,  moved  t))-  coinpa!>aion, 
gave  the  babo^  aoeovding  to  one  account  (Soph  y  (Ed 
T.,  1038),  to  a  ncathe^  belonging  to  Polybus,  king 
of  Corinih;  or,  hs  others  say  {Eurip.y  PAcett.,  38), 
the  grooms  of  Polybus  found  tiic  infant  after  it  had 
boea  exposed,  and  brought  it  to  the  wife  of  Poly  boa 
v*tio,  bemg  childless,  rsaiod  H  aa  bar  own,  and  ttamod 
it  GBdiptif.  on  account  of  its  .T:r  i/frTi  ftrl  (from  olMu, 
to  noell,  and  irovf, «  foot),  for  Laius,  previous  to  tbe 
exposure  nf  the  cImm,  had  piwced  its  ancles  with  a 
thong.  Manv  years  afterward,  Laius,  being  on  his 
$he  was  bom  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily,  and  was  made  I  way  to  Delphi,  to  Icam  tidings  r^pecling  the  child 
ca|tltvG  when  her  native  cilv  was  ialie;i  hy  tbe  Aihc-  i  wiin  b  lie  had  caused  to  be  exposed,  wbetlirr  it  had 

'  p«riah«d  or  not,  and  beiog  accompaiued  only  by  his 
haiald  Polyphonlaa,  mtl  in  a  nairaw  rood  in  Ph«Mna  a 
yoiinfi  man  also  traviltintr  in  the  dirpction  of  the  ira- 
cle.  This  was  CEdipus,  who  waa  anxious  to  aACc-riain 
his  true  pofsotage  from  the  god.  When  the  chariot 
of  Laius  overtook  (Edipus,  who  was  on  foot,  the 
driver  ordered  the  young  man  to  fatin  from  tbe  path, 
and  make  way  for  one  of  royal  blood.  On  ■  n  fusal 
a  costast  ansoed,  in  which  CEdipus  sl^w  ihv  herald 
and  his  own  Mmt,  balh  the  latter  and  his  son  beino 

ijrnoranl  of  cnrh  o-hrr  T'l.i:  tiwdy  of  Laius  was  founo 
and  bonotirabiv  buried  by  DanusialraUm,  king  of  Pla- 
tiea ;  and  (^reun,  tbe  son  of  Menceceus,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Thebes.  The  aecoont  heia  given,  which  is 
from  Euripides,  differs  in  some  respects  from  othai 
versions  of  the  lejjend.  Sophocles  make?*  (T^dipiis  to 
have  met  his  father  after  hitving  coiisulied  the  oracle. 
(SopA  ,  (Ed.  T.,  T80.  «eyff.— Compare  AptUti^  S,  A, 
l.—Diod.  Ste.,  4,  U.  —  Eudoc  .  3,  12.) 

LkuIbk,  I.  a  young  female  beloved  by  Horace, 
(Orf.,  1,  22,  23.)— n.  A  ala«i  of  QrBtUa*k.  (iVw 
pert.,  4,  7,  45  ) 

Lasachus,  a  sod  of  Xenephaooa,  sent  into  Sieily 
with  .Nicias.  He  was  killed  B  C.  414,  beforft  Syra- 
cuse. i.,amachua  is  alluded  to  by  Ariatonhanes  in  his 
play  of  the  Acbamoaaas,  and  with  soma  dnpeo  of  ad- 
icule.  That  he  was  a  man  of  high  courage,  tho  CM^ 
pliments  directly  and  indirectly  paid  to  hfm  by  the 
same  poet  (TikMin..  841.— /IrAarn.,  1073.  r/  Yos3,ad 
loe.),  sufficienUy  iodicata.  From  an  inporunt  trust, 
aino.  that  was  reposed  in  Urn  1^  Peridoa  <J%ii^  Vit. 
Pcrici,  c  '20).  It  should  seem,  that  he  was  considered 
by  that  grfat  statesman  a  man  of  ulent  aa  well  ss  c  t 
courage.  If  tha  ooiwaid  merits  of  Lamuchus  bad 
imposed  upon  tho  penetration  of  Pericles,  they  had 
not  on  that  of  Arisiophancs :  he  saw  more  froth  than 
substance,  more  of  show  than  solid  worth,  m  the  young 
soldier ;  a  disposition  for  the  distinctiooa  and  eBialiH 
ments  which  am  to  he  derived  from  soldienhi|ii  hot 
no  evidence  of  those  high  talents  which  constitute  a 
Others,  I  really  great  captain.  That  the  dramatist  had  formed 
do  a  noM  comet  oMianto  of  Iho  powm  of 


J  in  U>«  couno  of  the  expedition  ogauat  Syracuae, 
and  was  oontayed  to  Athens.   She  was  at  tfab  time 

►.  Ten  year?  of  aa;e,  and  the  properly  of  a  common  »oI- 
iher      Havmg  been  subsequently  sold  by  her 
swner,  she  was  conveyed  by  her  purehaser  to  Corinth, 
at  that  period  the  most  dissolute  city  of  Oieooe^ 
where,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  she  became  one 
of  those  females  \\[\o  consecrated  thein*elve.i  in  that 
City  lo  the  service  of  Venus.   {  Vtd.  Corinthus,  to- 
wwds  tbe  dose  of  the  article.)  Tho  fame  of  her  ox- 
trioriiinary  beauty  drew  toijtther  strangers  from  every 
part  of  Greece,  while  the  eitravagance  uf  her  demands 
•ive  rin  to  the  wcll*known  proverb,  that  "  it  was  not 
ror  every  one  to  go  to  Corinth."    (Ov  mafrdf  av&pdi 
^  KofKvSov  Mt  6  nXov^.    Eratm.,  ChU.,  col.  131. 
— "Non  cum*  hotnint  cunUn'jil  oAire  Corinthnm  " 
BrntL,  1,  17,  36.)   Paoaaoiaa  apeaka  of  a 

tomb  of  Uie  at  Corindi,  near  the  temple  of  Venus 
Mt'ini*.  on  which  was  placed  a  stone  lionrs.^,  holding 
a  ram  with  her  front  paws,  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
nnprincipled  npacity  of  the  hetcrist.    Tbe  same  wri- 
ter makes  mention  also  nf  a  tomb  of  Lais  in  Thesaaly, 
whither,  according  to  one  account,  she  had  gone, 
iV.Tiv.'^h  at'.achmctit  for  a  youth  n.imed  Hipposiratus  ; 
and  tbe  females  of  which  country,  dreading  her  evil 
infiq^a,  had  assaseinatcd  her  in  the  temple  of  Venos. 
— N  iiriiTOiatiral  writers  refer  to  certain  coins  of  an- 
cxLiA  !  "or  n'.h.  which  have  on  one  side  a  lioness  hold- 
ing dowQ  It.  ram,  and  on  the  other  a  female  head  ;  and 
Ibey  thnk  that  these  were  struck  in  hoooor  of  Lais, 
dbe  frmale  he^  being  mtended  as  her  portrait.  (Con- 
ealC   Vtf(i>r.',.  7<(>n(i;'r  dr.,  vol    1,  p  4111     .\  full 

•ocoont  of  L*u  is  given  by  Bayle  {Ji}ict.  ifwt,  ».  v.). 
— ^If-  Another  hatwiiat,  often  confounded  with  the  for- 

l?»*T.  bet  ''*^o  lived  fifty  or  ?iity  years  later  She  was 
the  daOgater  of  4  Connlhuin  bet.-enst  atlacht  d  to  Aki- 
hiades.  It  is  to  this  latter  Lais  that  we  must  refer  the 
anecdote  related  of  Demosthenes.  (Consult  CHistoire 
de  Laiw,  par  B.  Le  Gous  de  Gerland,  Paris,  1756. 
Itmo.  Some  writer*,  refuted  bv  Bayle,  make  tlii."* 
Lais  10  have  been  a  daughter  of  Alcibiadea. 
hjr  an  o(|ul  vocal  expiaaMM  of 
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muk.  figon  whiek  b«  afterward  made  in  hialorj  raffi* 
ciently  proves.  (MUckell,  ad  Aristirph  ,  Aeham.,  510.) 

liAMnRnfi  or  I.amher,  a  river  of  i  i'  i  f "  ^  il,  is- 
suing from  Una  Eupilia  Lacoa,  and  falirag  into  the 
OloMt  «M  «f  tbt  IrilNiiuiM  of  Ihe  P».  It  ia  vow 

the  I^mhrtiOX  Lambrrme.    (Plin  ,  3,  19  ) 

Lauia,  a  city  of  Thess&ly  »iiualc  inlatjil  from  tbe 
head  waters  of  tbe  Sinus  Maliacua.  and,  accunlini;  to 
8tr«bo  (433),  about  thirty  atadia  from  the  Sperchiua. 
Tt  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  principal  scene  of  the 
war  which  was  carriwi  ou  brtween  the  Macedonians 
•Oder  Aatipater,  and  the  Athenians,  with  other  con- 
Mento  Greeks,  eomatuMM  bf  LeoadMoee;  fam 
which  circum-Htanrf?  it  ia  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  ]^m,ac  war.  Antipater,  having  been  defeated 
in  the  first  instance,  retired  to  Lamia,  where  he  was 
beaieged  by  the  allies  ;  but  be  aitarwaMl  conirived  to 
escape  from  this  place,  and  retire  to  the  north  of 
Thessaly.  Soon  after,  with  iho  assistance  of  the  army 
of  Craienis,  brought  for  that  purpoae  from  Asia,  be 
geve  battle  to  and  dented  his  opponente  it  Cimon, 
and  compfllfd  thfin  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was 
granted  ihcm  on  severe  Urins.  Tiie  Athenians  were 
reouired  to  pay  tbe  aene  tribute  as  balbie,  to  receive 
e  Maeedooian  garrison,  defray  the  expenses  of  tbe 
war,  and  deliver  up  their  orators,  whose  appeals  to  the 
fcclifur-i  of  tiie  A?hcni;in  pcojile  had  always  occaMOtK-d 
SO  much  dithcuhy  for  the  MaccdooiaiM.  Deotosthenes 
end  Hyperides  were  paitieularly  aimed  at  (Yid.  De- 
mosthenes and  Hyperidcs.) — Livy  reports  (27,  30) 
that  Fnilip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  twice  defeated  tbe 
AloUens,  supported  by  Attalus  and  some  Roman 
tioopit  near  thia  place.  AntieciuB  was  afterward 
leeeived  tbete  with  eeehmatiaae.  (Livy.  36,  43.) 
The  place  was  snbse  iin  ntlv  rctsken  by  the  Romans 
{IaV;  37,  b  —  Poiyh.,  Excervt.,  80,  1 1,  seqq. — thny, 
4,  7.)  According  to  Dr.  Holland  (vol.  2,  p.  107), 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  site  of  Zcitoun 
corrcapoiids  wilh  that  of  the  ancient  I^mia.  —  II. 
.Alius,  a  Roman  of  distinguished  family,  claiming  de- 
eeent  from  JL4auie»  the  moat  aocieot  mooaich  ol  the 
liVstrygones.   He  eigaaliaed  htmaelf  in  tbe  war  with 

the  (Jaiitahri  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Au{jiistH!« 
(Hortu.,  Od.,  3.  17.) — III.  'i  he  mistress  of  Deme- 
trine  pDUereetes,  who  rendered  herself  celebrated  by 
her  extravai^ncos,  her  intri(ni<^s,  and  her  -^  fr  !ancy 
over  that  pnnce.  (Plut.,  Vu,  Dcmdr.— ^i.iUan,  V. 
H,  1.  13  ) 

Lauim^  fabulous  monsters,  commoolj  represented 
with  the  heed  end  bieaat  of  ■  female,  and  the  body  of 

a  serpent  .\ccording  to  some,  they  chaiijjed  their 
formii  at  pleasure,  and,  wiu  n  attoiit  to  ensnare  their 
prey,  assumed  such  appearancen  as  were  most  seduc- 
tive and  calculated  to  please.  The  Mood  of  young 
persons  was  believed  to  possess  peculiar  attractions 
for  them,  and  for  the  [njrposc  of  quaflUng  this  they 
were  wont  to  take  the  form  of  e  beant^ul  female. 
The  Lemiw  poaacaeed  alee  another  meant  of  acconv> 
plishing  their  object.  Thi^  was  a  species  of  hissinc^' 
sound  emitted  by  them,  so  sooiiimg  and  attractive  in 
its  nature,  that  persons  ibnnd  themselves  irresistibly 
allured  by  it.  When  not  in  disguise,  and  when  t!uy 
had  sated  their  horrid  sppotites,  their  form  was  hide- 
ous, their  vi.safres  glowod  like  fire,  their  bodies  were 
besmeared  with  blood,  and  their  feet  appealed  of  inm 
or  of  leed.  Sometimee  they  ebossed  therpselvee  com- 
pletely blind,  at  olh^^r  times  they  had  a  single  eve. 
either  111  lite  forehead  or  on  one  side  of  the  visage. 
The  popular  belief  made  them  frequent  Africa  and 
Theeealy.  in  both  of  which  countries  thev  watclied  alonu 
ihe  main  roads,  and  seized  upon  unwary  travellers. — 
The  fable  of  Queen  Latnia  has  some  analogy  to  this 
fictioD,  and  both,  in  ail  probebilil^,  ewe  their  on>in  to 
eae  end  the  same  aonree.  Lamie,  eeeordmg  to  Di- 
edoms  Sieubi-^  '(■I'l  o'hrr  nr.riiMit  r.nibnr.tit-s,  wan  a  , 
c{aeen  of  Africa,  remaikable  for  beauty,  who,  on  ac-  \ 


count  of  her  cruel  diapoaition,  was  erentually  tons^ 
formed  into  a  wild  beast.    Having  lost,  it  »e«ms,  tiet 

own  children  by  the  hand  of  death,  she  soflght  to  coo. 
aole  her  aonow  by  aeixing  the  chiUmt  of  her  sah|ecto 
fhm  iheir  nodkeie'  enna,  end  canring  dwoi  la  ht 

flnin.  Hence  the  tranhformation  inflictcii  ufxjn  i,fi 
by  the  gods.  {Dwd.  <!s>«:.,  20,  41. — Comp&rt:  ikkoL 
ad  Arisloph.,  Pat.,  757. — Ca«fliti  ,  «i  S<r<i4.,  36.— 
WesMtling,  ad  Diod.,  I.  c.)  Tbe  Lamie  figured  ex- 
tensively in  the  nursery-legends  of  antiqutlj,  sod  their 
names  and  attributes  were  slandinn  objt«cls  of  terror 

to  the  yoQDg.   {Diod.,  I.  c— Compare  Hm«L.t  EfM 
840.^Kitf.  Lemniee.) 

I.AMi'KDo,  I  a  LaredTmonian  female,  uife  of  .Vr- 
cbtdanius  II.,  king  of  .'^parta,  and  moLtii.;  ol  Ajtt. 
She  wa»  celebrated  as  being  the  daughter,  wife,  i ' 
and  mother  of  a  king. — IL  A  <|aeen  of  tlie . 
(Jvstin,  2,  4.) 

L\MPKri*,  I.  a  daujrhter  of  Helios  {the  Sungod) 
I  and  Neera.  She,  with  her  sister  Pbaetbosa,  tosk 
I  cere  of  the  floeka  end  heide  of  her  father,  m  tba  hbod 
ofThrinakia.  There  were  seven  flocks  of  >ha;iir>d 
as  many  herds  of  oxen,  liity  aniiniili)  la  each  I'.oclw  tod 
herd.  They  neither  bred  nor  died.  Ulyssef.  id  th« 
couree  of  hie  weodenngn*  ceme  to  this  isUsd,  wkkk 
both  Tlieaiae  end  Circe  had  strictly  charged  biro  to 
shun.  On  discovering  that  it  was  Thnnskia,  ti  e  he- 
was  desirous  of  obeying  the  injunctions  he  bsd  I^ 
ceived ;  hot  as  it  was  evening  whan  be  anived.  kh 
companions  forced  him  to  consent  to  thpir  liiniin^f, 
and  passing  the  night  there.  They  prorr.i.v  d  m  d^ 
part  in  the  morning,  and  took  an  oath  to  absuin  frooi 
the  cattle  of  the  enn.  Dating  the  nioht  s  nolcot 
stonn  e«ne  on,  end  fi>r  en  entire  nontl  allareiria 
stronir  southeast  wind  blew,  which  confined  tbem  w 
the  island.  When  their  provtsious  were  exhauited, 
they  lived  on  such  birds  end  fish  as  they  could  citck 
At  lentrth.  winle  T'!vs<»f»«  wa*  sleeping.  Eurvlj^boJ 
prevailed  on  the  te&i  lu  slaughter  stomc  of  ux  acni 
oxen  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  to  vow,  hy  wiy  of 
emends,  e  temple  to  Ueltee.  Ulysses,  on  awikeom^ 
was  filled  with  honor  at  whet  they  had  done:  andtkr 
disfilcaMire  of  the  jjods  was  soon  niamfLstf d  jradi- 
gim;  for  tbe  hides  crept  along  the  ground,  and  tbe 
flesh  lowed  on  the  spite.  Still  they  fed  for  >ii  din 
on  the  sacred  cattle  ;  on  the  seventh  the  storm  lulled, 
and  they  left  the  island  ;  but,  a&  aooo  as  tbey  had  M 
sight  of  land,  a  terrible  west  wind,  accompanied  't>T 
thunder,  iightnii^,  end  pitchjr  daikaeaa,  caiie  <»- 
Jupiter  stnick  Ae  ehip  with  a  thonderbolt :  it  etatis 
pieces,  and  all  were  drowned  e.tce[it  T,'lv*^'"i. 
12,  2C0,  ^q  ) — ^11.  or  Lampelie,  one  of  the  Hela- 
dcs,  or  atatere  of  Pheethon.    (Ovid.  Met.,  2,  349  ) 

LAMPBtnTns,  .Ivi.trs,  a  T,a;in  historian,  who  E<W" 
ished  in  the  fcaHy  pan  of  liie  tourih  ccnturj,  vtAr 
Dioekiiniand  Constantme  ihf  Great.  Of  hi*  works 
thero  ene  eitant  the  Uvea  of  tbe  emperara  Autonmus, 
Mareos  Anrelios.  Lnetna  Veros,  Pertinsx,  AWntw, 
Miicrimii.  i^-c  The  life  Iff  Alexander  Sever.;*,  which, 
accordmg  to  the  Palatine  manuscript,  is  ibc  work  of 
Spartnnne,  hae  been  by  some  a  itnorit  t  s  ascribed  w 
him  The  lives  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  Ol 
lilt) liislurut  A  Scr$ptores,"  2  vols.  8vo,  1671 

Some  critics  consider  Ijimpridtu^  identicil  »itf> 
ftwrtianne.  (CotmiU  Vosm.,  d*  Hut.  LtU  1 1- 
Ftf*n>.,  JWM.  Lmt.,  3,  p.  99,  note  ^  — Sam  (f^ 

in/i.yl  .  vol,  1.  p.  38.)  Th-  ^'vle  and  rn-v;,ij':"nert  of 
Lampruiius  will  not  allow  him  a  place  4(iK>r.e  huttm- 
ana  of  a  superior  class,  yol  he  is  valuable  for  MS  fceto. 
(RHhr.  Crsrh^  Rom   T.^t  .  vol    l,p  341.) 

LAMfsAcUs,  a  eily  of  My^-ja  ;ei  Asia  Minor,  siluit* 
on  the  Hellespont,  where  it  bejjins  to  ojhd  into  the 
Propontis,  ano  northeeet  of  Abydos.  Tbe  early  "sms 
of  the  spot  where  I^mpsawe  atood  was  Pity»«. 
rr.;)i]i  I'lr  ir:rn''H  r  r-f  j::nr  >  v",  hich  (jrew  there  f-rfrrf. 
a  ftnt-tne).    A  Pbocean  colony  is  laid  to  have  fonwi- 
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•d  this  e'lXy  anJ  givtn  it  its  name,  being  directed  hy  | 
tbs  oiacle  lo  MtUe  wberover  tiwy  saw  lightning  fii»t. ' 
Thb  tnek  pbee  in  the  dittrict  Pitynsa,  tnd  li«Me  th« 
name  of  the  cily,  from /.-a/(Tw,  lo  shine  forth.  {Mela, 
1,  19.—Etym.  Mag.  —  lli  ls!cn  ,  ad  Suph.  Byz.,  p. 
MS.)  Stnbo  calls  L-itiij»acus  a  Milesian  colony : 
rtry  probably  it  was  only  tnUrgf  d  by  a  colony  from 
MiJetuji.  {Sirab.,  5SS. — Manncrl,  Ucvgr,,  vol.  6,  pt. 
3,  p.  618.)  Another  account,  however,  inakca  the 
taj  to  b«v«  Misted  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pho- 
cms,  and  merely  rhe  name  to  have  been  changed  by 
ibetu.  TT.tjy  aiJrJ,  accordinji;^  to  this  version  of  tht- 
story,  a  king  of  the  tiebryces,  named  Maudro,  against 
dsB  Mi|^dN«riag  beiberiafM,  and  were  pereoadod  by 
him  to  occupy  *  pan  of  his  territory.  Their  successes 
in  war,  however,  and  the  spoils  they  had  obtained,  ex- 
ciini  "Jic  ti.\y  of  the  Hcbryciaiis,  and  iho  PhocT.ins 
wouid  hsLve  been  secretly  destroyed,  had  not  Lamp- 
Moe,  die  king's  daughter,  apprixed  them  of  the  plot. 

Oat  of  nntitudc  to  her,  llicy  dllcd  the  city  I,ainpsa- 
CQS,  having  destroyed  the  toiiucr  tuhahitaiits.  {Pol- 
fmn  ,  8,  37 — Steph.  liyz,,  a.  v.)  The  neighbouring 
cooottv  was  termed  Abantu  or  Abarmut  because  Ve- 
nos,  who  here  waa  delivered  of  Priaptis,  was  so  disgust- 
ed wiib  his  appearance,  that  she  dis  >  .  1  lum  (nrrtjp- 
y«£n>}  kv  her  offspring.  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  c.  'A.6apvo(. 
— BdttemuM,  ad  Steph.  Byz  ,  I.  c.)  Pnapoa  wee  the 
chief  dcfr  of  the  place.  His  temple  iherr  was  the 
ee^luoa  of  lewdna&s  and  debauchery;  and  iivnce  Uio 
eprtiitt  Lswifsanut  is  used  to  express  immodesty  and 
waaloaaeee.  Aleunder  leaolved  to  deetroj  the  city 
OS  lecoont  of  the  Tiees  of  he  mbabitante,  or  more 
probably  for  its  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of  Per- 
sia. It  however,  saved  from  rum  by  the  ariitiee 
oi'  Arvaximenes.  {VU.  AnezimenoB.)  The  name  of 
LamMoki  \i  still  attachrvl  to  a  small  town,  near  which 
Lampeacu3  proUibly  &tuod,  us  LamsaLi  itself  contains 
BO  remains  or  vestiges  of  antiquity.  A  modem  trav- 
efler  aaetnee  oebesileB,  that  "  ite  wine,  once  eo  celc- 
ln|ed,  is  Dow  among  the  worat  that  ie  medo  to  this 
part  of  Anatolia."  (StMarfej  m  WidpM*  (Mec- 
Iws,  vol.  1,  p.  91.) 

Linns,  1.  a  fabled  king  of  the  Lsstrygones,  said  to 
haTc  fojnJ; d  Forrn  x  ( Ki/i.  Jjasstrygoncs.)  The  La- 
fjinily  at  Rome  pretended  to  claim  descent  from 
him.  ili-rut ,  Od.,  3,  17.) — II.  A  son  of  Hercules 
aeid  Otafihale^  fabled  to  have  succeeded  bis  mother  on 
the  dvooo  of  Lydia. — III.  A  river  in  the  weeteni  part 
of  Cdtcia  Campcstris,  nox  tho  L  imaa.  It  gave  to 
dw  ad|accnt  district  the  name  of  Lamotis.  ( Cramer's 
i«M  Jftwer,  vol.  S.  p.  838.) 

LAfici*.  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Lusitania,  dis- 
tioguisbed  bv  the  appellations  of  Oppidana  and  Trans- 
cudana.  The  first  was  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Lusi- 
tarut  near  the  soorcee  of  the  river  Mandi  or  Mondego, 
It  ie  DOW  Guaria.  The  latter  lay  to  the  eaet  of 
former,  and  is  now  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  It  was  called 
Tiatiicudaoa,  because  it  lay  beyond  the  Ciida.  {Bis- 
dafwdXiBtr^  Worterb.  der  Gcogr.,  p.  679.) 

L41UOB4KD1,  a  people  of  Germany,  located  by  most 
wnler*  00  the  Albis  or  EU'i,  and  the  Viadrus  or  Oder, 
in  [A.".  t)f  whit  is  now  called  Brandenl:n[^.  .Xrrord- 
mg  to  the  acoooot,  however,  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  him- 
Mu  one  of  flue  netioQ,  they  origi milly  came  from  Scan- 
iinAvli.  undtT  the  name  of  Wilmi,  and  were  called  by 
'JiB  Gerrnan  nttions  l/)ng  beards,  from  their  appear- 
aaco.     ( /'^-i'  Diac  ,  site  Warne/rvl,  de  Gcst.  Lm- 
gob  ,  \,  9.)    The  German  term  Lang  Baerdt,  Latin- 
ized, became  fjangobardi.    They  seem  to  have  settled 
on  trie  Elbe,  probably  in  t!ie  eastern  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Lmmnbmrg.   Tbey  are  the  same  with  the  Lombards 
who  ovomra  Italy  in  a  later  age.    (JlfsMMrf,  Anc. 
f7(,Lfr  .  vo!  3,  p  179. — Lrn,  Enimrhdnng  dcr  Vtrf. 
i€T  LatM^discken  StUdte,  Hamburg,  1824,  8vo.) 

LAHCvToa,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  sixteen  miles 
teas  Reeae.  aitaaM,  aocotdiiv  to  Stnbow  to  the  light 


of  the  .^pi^ian  Way,  and  on  a  hill  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  towards  Aotium  and  the  sea.  Then 
ie  no  very  early  mention  of  Lenoviam  in  Roman  Ue* 
tory  ;  but  the  title  of  *^  urhs  fideli.isima,"  jjivrn  to  it 
by  Livy  (6,  21),  indicates  liiat  it  very  soon  sought  the 
pcotectton  of  the  rising  city.  It  is  noticed,  however, 
previous  lo  this  period,  as  the  place  lo  which  M.  Vol> 
scius  Fictor,  whose  fals«  testimony  had  catised  the 
banishment  of  Cxso  Quinctms',  retired  into  exile. 
(Ltv.,  3,  39.)  Lanovium  did  not  alwaya  remain  at- 
tached to  Rome,  but  took  pert  in  the  Latin  wan  with 
the  neighbouring  cities  against  that  power.  The  con- 
federates were,  however,  mined  near  the  river  Astura, 
not  lar  from  Antium  iLir.,  8,  IS);  and  this  defeat 
was  Boon  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of 
Latium.  Lanuvium  seems  to  have  been  treated  with 
more  moderation  than  the  other  Latin  towns  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  being  punished,  the  inhabitants  were  mode 
Roman  citiiens,  end  thoir  privileges  and  sacred  right* 
were  preserved,  on  condition  that  the  temple  nnd  wor- 
ship of  Juno  Sospita,  which  were  held  in  great  vei»> 
eration  in  their  city,  should  be  commop  U>  the  Roman* 
also.  (Lie.,  8,  14.)  It  then  became  a  municipium  ; 
and  it  remained  ever  after  faithful  to  the  Romans,  par- 
ticularlv  in  the  second  Punic  war,  as  wc  learn  from 
Ltvy  (26,  8}  and  Silius  Ildlicus  (8,  361  ;  13,  364).— 
Latiavinm  and  its  district  bad  the  honour  of  giving 
!>irih  to  several  distinguished  character*  in  the  annals 
of  Rome.  Milo,  the  antagonist  of  (Jlodms,  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  place,  and  was  on  his  w;jy  timber  to  create 
a  priest,  uobebly  of  Juno,  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  dic> 
tator  of  the  city,  when  be  met  Clodius  on  the  Appian 
^^'^y,  and  the  retieoiuitcr  look  place  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  the  laucr.  (Cic,  pro  Mil.,  c.  10.)  The 
famoua  comedian  Roscius  was  likewise  bom  near  La- 
nuvium. (Cr  .  Jr  Dir  ,  1,  36.  — W.  .V  D  .  1.  28.) 
Wc  Itarn  also  Irom  Jul.  CapitolinuH  and  All.  Lauiurv- 
dius,  thai  the  three  Antonmes  were  born. here. — Tha 
ruins  of  Lenuvium  aiiil  bear  the  name  of  Cttn/<  Lm* 
nto,  or  CittA  della  Vigna,  ( Cramtr'M  Ane.  Itafy,  vol 
2,  p.  27.  jr,v/-7  ) 

Laocoo.n,  a  iQii  of  Triitin  and  Hecuba,  or,  accord 
ing  to  others,  of  .Anlcnor,  and  a  priest  of  Apollo  do* 
ring  the  Trojan  war.    While  onVrinc»,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  sarccdotal  functions,  a  bullock  to  leodei 
Neptune  propitious  to  the  Troiaus,  iwo  enormoua  ser- 

Eents  iasocd  from  the  aes,  ancl,  living  first  destroyed 
is  tvro  eoDS,  whom  he  vaiidy  eodesvoored  to  save* 
attacked  I..aocoon  himself,  and,  winding  themselves 
round  his  body,  crushed  him  to  death  m  tiieir  folds. 
This  dreadful  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  goddee* 
MincTvn,  for  the  part  Laocoon  had  taken  in  endeav- 
ouring to  dissuade  the  Trojana  from  admitting  into 
Troy  the  famous,  and,  as  it  afterward  proved  to  them, 
fatal  wooden  horse,  which  the  crafty  Greeks  had  con 
seerated  to  Minerva.  ( Virgil,  JBnad^  %  40,  seqq.) 
Virfjil,  in  f-peakinp  of  I..iocoon,  employs  the  words 
^'ductu:;  Nf  jittnw  surie  sarrcdos"  {Mn.,  'i,  201 ).  This 
merely  means,  as  above  stated,  that,  althoQ|^  a  priest 
of  Apollo,  he  had  been  chosen  by  lot  to  propitiate 
Neptune  with  a  sacrifice.  {Heyne,  ad  loc.) — .\n  en- 
during celebrity  has  been  gained  for  tlie  ^^torv  of  Lao- 
cooOi  from  its  forming  the  subject  of  one  of  the  moA 
remsrkable  groups  in  sculpture  which  time  has  spared 
to  u"  It  represents  the  agonized  father  and  bis 
youthful  sons,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  wriihuig  and 
expiring  in  the  complicated  folds  of  the  serpents.  The 
figures  are  naked,  the  drapery  thai  is  introduced  being 
only  used  to  support  and  fill  up  the  composition. 
This  eupert)  work  of  ait,  wliicli  I'liny  dtscribcs  inac- 
curately as  coosiating  of  only  a  aingle  block  of  marble 
(for,  in  spite  of  this  mistalte,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  this  is  the 
identical  group  alluded  lo  by  that  writer),  originally 
decorated  the  baths  of  Titus,  smon^  thoiain  of  which 
it  VIM  found  in  th*  yoti  1606.  Tbo  nanoa  of  tho 
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•culj  tur*  who  exccaicd  it  are  also  recorded.  They 
Ut'  AL'c^ji.diT,  Polyddrus,  and  Atbenodonis,  natives 
of  Rhodes.  Pliny  (36,  6)  says,  "  Laocoon,  which  is  in 
the  palace  (domo)  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  is  a  work  to 
bo  preferred  to  all  othors  citiier  in  painting  or  sculp- 
,  tore.  Tbooe  great  artists,  Agesander,  and  Polydorus, 
•ttd  AthenodortM,  Modtrai,  ezeevtod  the  principal 
figure  (cum),  and  the  son*,  and  th(>  wonderful  folds  of 
the  serpents,  out  of  one  block  of  tnarble." — There 
baa  been  much  differcnes  of  opinion  among  antiqua- 
ries on  several  points  connected  with  this  group : 
first,  as  to  the  date  nf  the  artists  ;  Winckclmann  con- 
tending that  tlu  v  arc  of  a  good  prnod  of  Grecian  urt, 
and  a«  early  as  Lysippus.  A  considerably  later  date, 
'honrew,  ia  now  attrimited  to  them.  The  next  qucs- 
tio:.  iliscusscd  has  been,  whether  the  sculptor  was  in- 
det>  i  J  for  the  i^ubjcct  to  Virgil's  fine  description  (£n., 
9,  800,  seqq.),  or  whether  tne  poet  was  indebted  to 
the  artist.  With  raapect  to  date,  the  moat  eaiefol 
consideration  seema  to  Ibc  t1isa«  acolptora  aa  tafe  as 
the  c.irly  e  mperors ;  and  Leasing,  wliose  work  on  the 
Laocoon  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  philosophy  and  capabilities  of  art,  believes 
ihey  lived  in  the  rcjgti  of  Titus.  With  regard  to  the 
aobject,  it  is  most  probuble  that  the  story,  i>eing  wall 
known,  offered  advantages  for  illustration  to  the  sculp- 
tor* aa  it  did  for  doaertption  to  the  poeL  Aa  Villi's 

Priest  was  habited  fo  bb  robes  daring  the  oxnctae  of 
is  [irit^tlv  functions,  end  t!io  ^'roiip  tindt-r  considera- 
tion IS  entirely  naked,  the  argument  is  additionally 
atrengihencd  against  the  asaumptkm  that  the  artist 
bornnvod  from  ihc  poet.  It  is  more  natural  to  Itelicve 
that  each  drew  from  a  coniinun  so\:rrc,  and  treated 
the  subject  in  i  iv  best  adapted  to  the  different 
ana  tbey  exercised  ;  the  sculptor^a  inject  being  con* 
eentratfon  of  effect,  tbe  poet*s  amp1t6eation  and  brill' 
iar.t  dcjicription. — Tlii^  's  justly  considered,  by 

ai\  competent  judges,  to  be  a  master-piece  of  art.  li 
corabinearin  its  class,  all  that  sculpture  requires,  and, 
we  may  fnv,  admits  of,  and  may  truly  be  studied  as  a 
canon.  The  subject  is  of  the  most  afTecting  and  in- 
teresting kind  ;  and  the  expre^^ion  in  every  part  cf 
the  figures  reacheSj  bvl  does  not  exceed,  tbe  limits  of 
propriety.  Inteaao  mental  anfliMring  is  portrayed  in 
the  counlenancc.  while  the  physical  «irttif;th  of  all 
the  three  figures  is  evidently  sinking  under  the  irresisi- 
ibtc  power  of  the  huge  raptUaa  wfwihed  around  Ihoir 
exhanstcd  limbs.  One  son,  m  whose  side  a  serpent 
&as  fixed  his  deadly  fangs,  seems  to  be  fainting ;  the 
other,  not  yet  hitten,  tries  (;;iid  the  futility  of  the  at- 
tempt IS  faithfully  shown)  to  disengage  one  foot  from 
tbe  aerpenfa  embrace.  T%e  fatbw,  Laoeoon,  Irimaelf, 
is  mir^hty  in  his  sufTerin^r*  :  every  muscle  is  in  c.ttretno 
action,  and  hts  hands  and  feet  are  convulsed  with  paiu- 
ffll  energy.  Yet  there  is  nothing  frig^ol,  disgusting, 
or  coalrarjr  to  beauty  in  the  countenance.  Suffering 
is  faitbfuify  and  strongly  depicted  there,  but  it  is  rather 
the  e.Thilntion  of  mental  anpnsh  th.in  of  the  rt  jril- 
Bive  and  undignified  contortions  of  mere  physical  pain. 
The  whole  of  tbia  figare  displays  tbe  moat  intimate 
kiiowlrdije  of  arntomv  and  of  outward  form  ;  the  lat- 
ter s<  lecied  with  care,  and  freed  from  any  vulgarity 
of  common  individual  nature  :  indeed,  the  ablgle  figure 
of  Laocoon  may  be  fairly  referred  to,  as  one  of  the 
fineot  specimene  existing  of  that  combination  of  truth 
;ii.d  br.nilv,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  production  of 
uerfect  sculpture,  and  which  can  alone  ensure  for  it 
lasting  admiration.  The  yootba  «r»  of  a  amaller 
stand  ird  than  the  propfjrtinn  of  the  father ;  a  liberty 
hardly  justifiable,  but  taken,  probably,  with  the  view  of 
heightening  the  effect  of  the  principal  figure.  The 
right  arm  of  Laocoon  is  a  restoration,  but  so  ablv 
done,  though  only  in  plaster,  that  the  deficiencv  is  ' 
said  to  lie  scarcely  «  blemish  It  is  not  certain  what 
modem  artist  has  the  merit  of  this  restoration,  though 
H  ia  thoti<;hc  that  tho  iom  it  now  bean  waa  Iho  plas- 


ter-model  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  charged  ma 
the  tadc  of  adding  a  marble  arm,  but  lef.  th«  oat 

which  he  had  destined  for  this  object  uiitui  Mjcd. s  fi 
of  despair.  Some  antiquarians  have  ibouglii  lia:  Ut 
original  action  of  tho  arm  was  not  extended,  bot  ilut 
this  limb  wss  bent  back  towarda  the  bead ;  and  ikj 
have  supported  their  hypotbeaia  1>y  the  fiict  of  ihtn 
being  a  rough  .ind  broken  surface  when:  thi  v  think  ite 
hand,  or  perhaps  a  fold  of  tbe  serpent,  a>a)  have  ctmt 
in  contact  with  the  hair.  {Encycl.  Us.  Knoui,  vol 
13,  p.  323,  9cq.  —  Heyne,  Antiq.  Avff.,  voL  2,  p  34, 
»eqq. —  Winekelmannf  Werke.,  vol.6,  p.  \0\,tc^q.— 
Id  ,  vol.  f),  p  105.— /d.,  vol.  7.  p.  189.— M,  v<A8, 
p.  i50.—Lunmg^  Laficoanj  4  6,  p.  76»  dec} 

LaoDAMfa,  T.  a  dangbtar  of  Acaatos  and  As^rda- 
rnia,  and  wife  of  Protesilaus.  (Vid.  Protcs  '.an- * 
When  hhe  rtccived  intelligence  of  llie  dciUi  w 
husband  in  the  Trojan  war.  she  caused  an  image  of 
him  to  be  formed,  which  she  wouhl  never  aikm  le  k 
out  of  her  sight.  Her  father  oidfoed  ibe  iauge  tsbe 
burned,  that  her  thoughts  might  l>e  diverted  uom  hft 
loss  ;  but  I.aodamia  tlffow  henelf  into  the  flames,  tid 
perished  along  with  ft.  Tbeoce  probably  the  traditHie 
adopted  by  Rome  poets,  that  the  pods  rcslortd  life  to 
I'rolesiiius  for  three  hours,  and  tlial  ihi*  bcro.  fioding 
tho  decree  irreversible,  by  which  he  was  tt>  reinni 
to  (he  sbadea  below,  prevailed  on  Laodsnvia  to  «• 
company  him  thitber.  She  waa  also  called  Pbyheii. 
(T'rri,'.,  .En  .0.  417— OwW,  Her.,  13.— f/ypin 
104.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Bellerophon  by  .Acheaoas, 
the  daughter  of  King  lobates.  She  had  &  aonbyJa* 
piter,  called  Sarpedon.    ( Vid.  Sarpedon.) 

LaodIcr,  I.  a  daughter  of  Ptiam  and  Heenbclw- 
came  enamoured  of  .Acamas,  son  of  Thtsi  "i  tnbc 
camo  with  Diomedea  from  tbe  Creeks  to  Troy  wk 
an  embaaay  to  demand  tbe  reatotatiaB  of  HcHa,ad 
had  bv  him  a  son  named  Munltus.  She  aft<T«rf 
married  'rele[thus,  and,  on  hii  desertion  oi  beratlse 
time  he  ahandoncd  the  Trojin  cause,  she  became  thf 
wife  of  Helicaon,  the  son  of  Antenor.  The  reit  oi 
her  story  is  variously  related.  Some  make  her,  ^ 
the  caf  ture  of  Troy,  to  have  thown  herself  t  i  :n  '.'-r 
summit  of  a  rocky  ravine  when  parsoed  by  the  Gieei.», 
othera,  lo  Iwto  been  awalloawd  up  by  the  eattli  m 
accordance  with  her  own  prayer  ;  and  others  Miia. 
to  have  been  recognised  by  Acamas,  when  iwr 
was  taken, 'and  to  have  returned  with  him  to  Gftect 
{TzetT.,  ad  Lycopkr.,  314, 495.)— II.  Ooeoi ibetlw 
daughters  of  Agamemnon,  called  alto  Eloctia.  (IV 
Ekctra  )  -III    The  wife  of  .\ntioclius,  one  of  Philip'* 

officers,  and  mother  of  Seleucus  Nicatoc  (Cooiw 
Jv$Hn,  16,  4.)— IV.  The  alster  and  wife  of  Aalio- 

rhos  Theos,  by  whom  she  became  the  mathcr  of  S^ 
leucus  CaUinicua  and  Aniiochus  llici^x.  (.^it^*< 
27,  9.) — V.  A  daughter  of  Mithradales,  kmg  of  Pod- 
tus.  She  married  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Sjrns. 
—VI.  The  sister  and  wife  of  Mithradales  EitpUar. 
((^onsult  jMtin,  37,  8.)— VII.  Wife  of  AnaraibeaV 
king  of  Cappadocia.   (Ki/i.  Ariarathes  V  ) 

LaooicI*,  I.  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  the  sootkteftra 
anirle  of  tho  conritrv.    It  was  situate  on  the  nrcr  Lt- 
cus  (hence  called  XaodiKCta  M  Avicy,  Laodtcn  td 
Lycum).  and  stood  on  the  borders  of  Phrfgia.  CirA 
and  I.vdin     Its  situation  coincides  exactly  "tti 
of  Cydraid  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (7,  3ft— '» 
Cydrara).     Pliny,  however  (5,  29),  makw  )« 
name  to  have  been  Dtoapolia,  changed  »ul»equro^> 
to  Rhoaa.   Tt  contained  Uino  boundary  stones,  u  bt- 
ing  on  the  bordf  rs  nf  three  provirici  s.  .<■!!  Iwnce  » 
commonly  called  by  the  ecclesiastical  wi.ier*  Triin*- 
taria-    Its  name  of  Laodicea  was  given  to  it  by  SsH- 
ocluis  Theo-s,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Laodwe.  Halt- 
esubUshtd  u.    {Sleph.  Byz  ,  >  V.)    Under  At  Ra- 
mans it  becsme  a  very  flouru-hii)!;  commercial  cty 
It  ia  aoppoaed  to  have  been  destroyed  donog  ^ 
road  of  Timor  Lnqt  AJ>.  IdM.  {Dwm  ^  * 
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d.,  p.  M.)  Ti»  ruins  erf  Laodicea  are  1 
bf  th»  Tarit  JBdb*  JKiMr.  (Mmmmt,  | 

Geojrr  .  vd.  6,  pC  8,  p.  131  — Lfake^s  Journal,  p. 
154,  jcyy.}— 11*  Scabiusa,  &  city  of  Hyn^  souUiweal 
«f  fiMaa  and  of  the  Orootes.  It  ia  aometimea,  though 
rr^r^iuslT,  atyled  Cabtota.  Tbo  epithet  Scabioaa 
mo*!  tii\c  refaienca  to  the  leprosy,  or  iiom»  rutaneom 
caapUinlt  tctt  prevalent  here  in  ihe  t  tm  of  x'uc  Ro 
■M  MMvar.  ita  orarioua  name  luuler  the  Ureeka  waa 
ktmmma  w  «^  AMmt^  £a*aiNM  «l  Laiwiwi 
(Striiif^  753. — Plm  ,  5,  23),  and  it  musl  have  been  sit- 
aata,  therefore,  neax  the  noribeastcm  part  of  the  chain 
af  Labantia,  in  the  plain  Manyaa,  which  FOeoake  {% 
p.  M4)  meotionB,  thMgh  he  la  ailent  reapeeting  Ua 
aneicDt  name.  Ita  tits  mast  bo  kxtked  for  to  the 
weat  of  the  modem  Has.yriah,  a  Jav's  jfnirney  lo  the 
iiitfcw>aat  of  the  modem  Hans,  the  ancient  lilmeaa. 
(IB— >rif,  Ongr^  toL  6,  pt.  1,  p.  498.)— III.  A  mai*' 
iume  citv  of  Syria,  on  dh  cmnence  near  the  con'^t, 
called,  for  disUnclion'  saite,  AaodiKtia  is-t  x^a/^r- 
rj.  Laodice^  ad  Mart.  {Strth.^  7*1.— 21,  5.) 
It  waa  buiJi  by  Seleucoa  Nieator,  and  named  in  hon> 
oar  of  hta  mother;  and  Soabo  ranka  it  among  the 
four  principal  citiea  of  the  country.  (Coitip  irc  Ap- 
/in,  &  c  S7.)  Tho  fruitfuineaa  of  th«  adja- 
oaal  CMrtrfv  and  film  qwntitj  of  good  wine  made  in 
this  qu*rter.  which  fornishfd  a  trrea*  Firticle  of  trade 
with  Akxwdie^,  vtew  the  chief  leasons  that  induced 
Sdoaeea  to  foand  thia  citj.  Laodicea  may,  in  fact, 
ho  s^yardad  aa  tilO  Imbonc  of  Antiochta.  Tbo  an* 
cieoi  whicrs  praiae  ita  eseelloni  port,  and  it  wooW 
teem,  e^  en  at  the  pn  n(  i  l  i!ay,  to  show  tracea  of  the 
trocka  conatincted  to  give  security  and  conyenience 
U  tho  iMboor.  (Pteacke.  8,  p.  ^Vr.—WalpoU's  Me- 
stinrs,  rol.  2,  p  138  )  fii  rhe  civil  war  efu  r  ('.Tsar's 
doatb.  DoUbcita  isioud  a  long  siege  in  ihu  place  ;  il 
tinmlU  taken,  and  Buffered  aeverely.  {Iho  Cast., 
47,  90.-^Aniaitt  B.  Cn^  4,  Honco  Antoogr 
doelarod  it  independent,  and  fioad  it  Irani  oil  tribote. 
(Appin.  B.  Cw.,  5,  7  )  It  again  auffered  from  P< 
ceoaiaa  Niger  {MaUia,  Vhron.,  1 1,  p.  126),  and  there- 
fan  kio  OMOO  aaoeoaafol  competitor  Sovenia  did  all  in 

hw  power  to  restore  tt  to  U=5  fnnnrr  rendition.  Amonj:^ 
•3\jiti  ta.vaur%  shown  u,  he  made  the  pUce  a  colony 
with  the  Jus  Italtaim.  {Ulpian,  I  50,  D^est.  Tit., 
I*,  da  caMiina.)  Tbo  inodoni  bobo  is  iiodittd. 
TWb  ■odern  dkf  ooAiod  aifoioly  fnm  an  eaithqoake 
m  17^7.  tbr  [rtci^cr  pirt  of  ihc  li nldings  having  been 
ikaown  dowo.  These  have  been  rebuilt,  though  leas 
ontalanliBlly  than  before.  Seaicely  anv  wine  ia  now 
mde  here,  and  few  rinea  are  planted.  {WalpoWt 
Mtmmrt,  vol.  S,  p.  138. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
pC.  1.  p.  450.)— IV.  Combutta  (9  Karacrxav/iivv),  a 
€m)f  m  Aaia  Minor  or  Ljcaonia,  netthweat  of  Iconiom. 
faa  nanio  ia  aappeaaJ  to  be  owing  to  tbo  frequent 

breikirg  ft>rth  of  sfbTnT-iiican  fires  in  t!ie  vicinity, 
aiarabo  meatiooa  thia  aa  peculiarly  the  caae  in  the  puts 
«C  Vhrtfia  to  tbowoat  of  Lao^eoo,  wbieb  were  hence 
t«fB»ed  Cataeecaumene  (Karaae/cov^ni?.  —  Strabo, 
S79\  The  piece  itaelf  waa  unimportant,  and  would 
only  »etm  lo  have  been  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
f^nj  from  the  cucamataoce  of  lU  having  boao  aitu- 
aaOad  on  iba  poattaod  Aom  tho  woatam  eoaot  through 
hitliteae  to  the  Eophrates  Leake  (Journal,  p.  25) 
^voa  the  modern  name  as  Yorgan  Ltdik,  and  speaiu 
flf  aMMTOoa  fragnenta  of  ancient  architectnre  foond 
tlMa. — V.  A  city  of  Media,  on  the  confinea  of  Peraia. 
iiPiiMf.  6,  96  )  — Yl.  A  city  of  Meaopotamia,  near 
Sriescia      (Pitny,  4,  26  ) 

LaOKiDOJf,  aon  of  lloa,  king  of  Troy,  manied  tttiy- 
■aa,  the  dae^bter  of  the  Scamaodtr,  by  whom  ho  had 
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w«nl  caiittd  Pnaiu),  and  fletione.  together  wiui  two 
«lb«d^^lm.  He  had  also,  by  the  nvmph  Calybe, 
aaaon  aaaMd  Bocolioo.  (iif.,  6,  23.)  'The  two  dei- 
■iaa  Afaiio  and  Noptone,  baring  bean  eoodemnod  bj 
4Y 


Jupitor  to  bo  aoboerrient  far  ono  joat  to  tba  will  of 
IjMMiadoo,  ooMtneted  tobotM  a  waif  aroowl  Troy 
for  a  ftipuiated  aum.  ^Vhcn,  howf  vrr,  thift  labour 
waa  accompiiahed,  Laomedon  refused  to  pay  the 
amount  agitod  OB,  and  diaatiaaod  tbo  two  doitiaa, 
threatening  to  cut  off  their  ears.  He  even  menaced 
to  tie  Apollo  hand  and  foot,  and  transport  him  to  thje 
distant  islands.  (//.,  2 1 ,  44  t  )  To  puni»h  hini,  Apol* 
lo  sent  a  pealileoce,  and  Nc|>tune  a  flood  bearing  a 
hngc  aea^monaier,  wbbdi  eainad  off  nli  tho  pooplo  to 
be  found  in  the  plain.— PoT  the  ZOat  of  hio  Otocy,  COP 
auU  the  article  Heaione. 

LaoHKDONTioa,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Trojana 
from  their  king  Laomedon-  (Vvrg.,JBn.t  4,  643; 
7,  106;  8,  18.) 

L.', ')MF!ioNTiAD.f:,  a  patronymic  given  to  Tru 
jane,  from  Laomedon  their  kttifl.   ( Virg.,  Mn.,  3, 348.) 

LannrnVOv,  a  moontata  in  BoBOtia,  aboot  twenty  atn> 
dia  to  the  north  of  f 'cronea,  on  wh  rh  JiTpiter  had  a  tem- 
ple, whence  he  was  called  Laphystum.  It  was  here 
that  Athamaa  {vepared  to  immolate  Phriztia  and  Holla, 
whom  Japitor  aavod  bj  aending  ibem  a  golden  lam. 
(Panacit.,  9,  34.) 

LAPiTHi«,  a  tribe  or  ficople  ofTTicssalv,  whose  con- 
teat  with  the  Centaora  forma  a  conapicuoua  legend  in 
claaaical  mythology.   (Tnl  Centaari,  wbore  a  niD  ae- 

count  !s  (Mvcn.) 

Lara  or  Lakonda,  one  of  the  Naiads,  daiightei 
of  the  river  Ahnon  in  I.Atium,  famous  for  her  beauty 
and  her  loquacity,  which  her  parenta  long  endeavour 
ed  to  correct,  but  in  vain.  She  ravaated  to  Jono  tbo 
amours  of  her  husbsr  !  .'  l  iter  with  Jutorna,  for  which 
the  god  cut  off  her  tongue,  and  ordered  MiTciiry  to 
conmct  bar  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  god  violated 
her  by  the  way,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  the 
Laros.    (Fti.  Lares. — Ovul,  Fast.,  2,  586.  »fqq  ) 

LZaaa,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome,  of  humar 
oriigiii,  who  pioaidfld  over  houaoa  and  familiea.  Thar* 
were  vBTHMia  elMaflo  of  tbcm,  aoeb  aa  Larea  ITfftaiit,  U 
prrfide  over  the  cities ;  Fiimiliareg,  over  homes ;  Rus 
tKt,  over  the  country  ;  Compitalet,  over  crossways  . 
Miartm,  over  Ote  sea ;  Viale*^  over  the  roads,  die.  Il 
we  cloaely  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  Penates  and 
that  of  the  Larea,  we  will  readily  perceive  whv  the  for- 
mer have  a  higher  rank  asaigncd  ihetn  in  the  hicrarrhy 
of  the  Genii  than  the  latter.    In  fact,  the  Penalea  wcr* 
originally  gods  ;  they  wore  Ao  powera  of  natoio  por- 
sonified  ;  power?,  'he  wonderful  and  mysterious  actior 
of  which  produces  and  upholds  whatever  ts  necessary 
to  life,  lo  the  common  good,  to  the  prosperity  of  ipdt 
viduais  and  familiea;  whaterer,  in  fino,  tbo  bomar 
apeciea  cannot  bestow  upon  itself.   Tho  caao  ia  quitt 
different  with  the  Lares     These  were  origitially  hu 
man  beinga  tboroaelrea ;  men  like  unto  us  in  everjt 
respect,  who  livod  open  the  earth,  and  who,  becominf 
pure  spirits  after  death,  loved  siill  lo  hover  ronnd  the 
dweUmg  which  they  once  inhabucd.  to  watch  over  tta 
safety,  and  to  guard  it  with  aa  much  care  as  the  faitb* 
ful  dog  doea  Uie  poaaeoaiona  of  ita  maater.  Havtiy 
once  partaken  of  our  mortal  condition,  they  knowAo 
better  from  what  qniirt'  r  danger  is  wont  to  menace, 
and  what  aaaistance  to  render  to  those  who«€  8itQai> 
tion  wao  onto  in  overy  respect  their  own    They  feaap 
off,  therefore,  danger  from  without,  while  the  Penates, 
reaiding  in  the  interior  of  the  dwelling,  pour  forth 
bmofita  npott  ita  inmatea  with  bountiful  handa.  The 
fundamental  idea  on  which  toata  tho  doctrine  of  tho 
Larea,  ia  intimately  eotnweted  with  all  the  psychology 
and  pneumatoloL'v  ol'ilif  an-imt  Italians.  Accordmjf 
to  Apoleius  (Dc  Grnw  Socrat..  vol.  2.  p.  237,  eZ 
Btp.),  the  demons  which  once  had  inhabited,  aaaonlab 
human  bodies,  were  called  Lemwet:  thia  name  ther»> 
fore  designated,  in  general,  the  apiril  separated  from 
the  bodv     Such  a  aptrit,  if  it  adoptc-i  if^  p      rity ;  if 
it  took  poaaaaaiooi  with  favoortble  power,  of  tho 
•bodaoriMchiUin,ii»«allad£ir^MiMto  K' 
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OL  the  contraij,  by  rctsoa  of  the  faalts  committed  in 
life,  it  found  in  lbs  gnve  no  resting- place,  it  appeared 

to  )'  t  II  ns  a  phantom  ;  iiiofT*  nsive  to  the  good,  but 
len,  <io  lu  Uic  wicked.    lu  iiamc  was  in  that  case  Lar- 
va.   {Festut,  p.  200,  ed.  Dacier. — BuUnger,  de  Pro- 
iig,t  i,  20.— Grov.,  7A«f.  Antij.  Bom.,  6.  p.  480, 
fc^.)   Aa,  bowerer,  then  wm  no  way  or  precisely 
as  r  '.aining  what  had  been  the  lot  of  a  deceased  pcr- 
•on,  whether  he  had  become,  for  example,  a  Lar  or  a 
La>T<t,  it  was  customary  to  give  to  ihe  dead  the  gen- 
eral apjjellalion  of  Mancs.    (Dius  Mams.)  Vnrro, 
lu  a  uiorc  cxtfudcd  sense,  jf  \vc  credit  Aruobius,  rc- 
guded  the  Lares,  at  one  time,  as  identical  with  the 
MMt,  the  (otelary  genii  of  the  living  and  ih»  deadj 
•t  another  time,  as  gods  and  heroea  rouning  In  tho  «r; 
and  -d'  anuilier,  again,  as  spinlis  or  &ouls  separated  from 
bodies,  as  Lemures  or  Larvv.    The  mother  of  the 
Luoa  was  called  Lara  or  Laninda.    {Amobius,  adv. 
Gent  ,3  i!  —jVffirr"^  ,  Sut  ,  I.  7. — Manni,)^'!i  Atli , 
2,  p.  37J.)    Una  conce^liuu  of  the  Laieit,  a&  ihe  souls 
of  fathers  and  of  forefathers,  protectors  of  their  chil- 
dr«o.  and  wstehisc  ov«r  the  oafe^  of  Uieir  descend- 
■nta,  necooaarily  gave  riie  to  the  enttom  of  borying 
the  dead  within  the  dwelling.    (Scrv.,  ad  Virg.,  JEn., 
6,64.— /«£.,  ad  iEn.,  6,  162.— Itidor.,  Orig ,  16,  11. 
^Zoega,  de  Obeluc,  p.  269.)   Men  wished  to  have 
near  them  these  tute!arv  genu,  m  nrckr  to  !ir>  curiam 
of  their  assistance  and  support,    in  process  ul  time, 
however,  this  custom  was  prohibited  at  Rome  by  the 
laws  of  the  Tmtiw  Tablm.  (Cse.,  4€  Ltg,,  %  23.) 
It  WM  gfoneral  in  mrly  Greece,  mi  vmang  tm  prim- 
itive population  of  Italy.    {I'lat  ,  Mitt.,  p.  254,  cd 
Beiker.) — The  meamng  attached  to  the  word  Lar 
boing  of  iuelf  extnuBOly  genoni,  had  among  the  an- 
cients different  acceptations     (Compare  MitUrr,  tie 
Diit  Romanorum  Lanbus  tl  I'cnaiiims,  p.  6(J  j  Anal- 
ogous to  ihu  demona  (or  genii)  and  heroes  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Larea,  pun  apurits,  inTMible  masters  and 
protadora,  and  everywhere  preaent,  limited,  aa  little 
as  the  I'enalcs,  their  domain  to  the  domestic  hearth. 
The  Eiruriana,  and  the  Koiuana  after  them,  bad  their 
LarcM  fabtid  and  LaregprnaU.    {HuHfd.,  de  Jhii 
LarUnu,  p.  zxiv.,  «ef ^ .)  The  Larea  were  •'"ipjwsed  to 
•asist  at  all  gatherings  together  of  men,  ai  ail  public 
•asemblies  or  reunions,  in  all  transactions  of  men,  in 
all  the  most  imporUnt  affaire  of  the  atate  aa  well  of 
individuala.   Bom  in  the  hooae,  in  the  boaom  of  the 
fcmily,  the  notion  of  I.^res  wont  forth  by  little  and  lit- 
tle ;  extendi  itself  to  tbe  streeu,  to  the  public  waya ; 
above  tUt  to  the  cross-roads,  whore  the  peril  wea  great- 
er for  paaaengera.  end  where  asi^istancc  w-a5  more  im- 
mediately necessary.    From  ihi.s  it  e.xirnded  iiaelC  to 
communities,  to  entire  cities,  and  even  to  whole  coun- 
tries.   Hence  the  numerous  classes  of  tbe  Larea  and 
their  varioue  danominatiooa,  aoeh  as  etiaieff,  nude*^ 
cnnj'italis,  frTundih.<t,  hnstUm,  fic.     If  each  imlivid- 
uai  nad  his  Lar,  his  genius,  his  guardian  bpiiiL.  even 
tbe  infant  at  tbe  bfeaat ;  ao  entile  families,  and  whole 
'  neee  and  nations,  were  eqaaljy  ooder  the  protection 
of  one  of  theae  Uitelar  deities.    Here  the  Lares  be- 
came in  some  degree  confounded  with  the  Heroes, 
that  IS,  with  tbe  spirits  of  those  who,  having  deserved 
wall  of  their  country  while  on  earth,  eontinoed  to 
watrh  over  and  jtrolect  it  from  that  tnan^ion  in  the 
skies  to  which  their  merits  had  exalted  ihem.  Ii 
would  seom,  too,  that  at  times,  the  worship  of  these 
public  Laiea»  like  that  of  the  public  Penates,  was  not 
wilhoot  aone  atriking  resemblance  to  that  rendered 
to  the  jrreat  national  divmitiea.    The  proof  that  tlie 
Laros  were  not  alway*  clearly  diatinguisbed  ixom  the 
gpda,  or,  at  least,  were  closely  aaainilated  lo  the  de- 
mons and  heroes,  is  fruir.d  in  an  ancient  inscription: 
"  The  Lares,  powcriui  in  heaven"  (Lares  Codo  po- 
irnus),  that  is,  most  probably,  inbabltiHg  Ihe  regiort  of 
^be  air,  where  tbey  exercised  their  power.  {Grtev., 

***»*««»f  ^  y»ta,  dtc)- 


AU  that  the  hooae  contained  was  coobded  lo  lbs  «fai. 
intend Mg  care  of  these  vigilant  genii :  they  waif  sii 

as  a  watch  over  all  things  large  and  small,  tn<l  hence 
the  name  of  J'rccjitue*,  which  is  sonicUmes  gtr^ 
them.    (Ovtd,  Fast.,  5,  126,  ISS.;   Mence  the  do^ 
waa  tbe  natoxel  aymbol  of  tbe  Laiea;.  an  image  of  ibit 
animel  wae  pheed  bjr  iIm  aide  of  dunr  etatuea,  or  ebe 
thc^c  w  ere  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  dug  (Crtuzr. 
Comimnt.  Herod.,  1,  p.  23S».) — The  oidiDaiy  alui  oc 
which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  ibe  Laies  was  ^ 
domestic  hearth.    The  victims  consisted  of  &  hoj 
{Uorat.,  Od.,  3,  23)  or  a  fowl  ;   Bomcumes,  witti  xut 
rich,  of  a  young  steer ;  to  them  were  also  prewited 
tbe  brat  of  ell  tM  Acuiit  of  tbe  aeason,  and  hbauow  of 
wine  weie  ponved  oat.   In  all  the  linuly  repatts,  tie 
first  thing  done  wa.'«  to  cast  a  portion  of  ail  the  viaodi 
into  tbe  bre  that  burned  oa  the  beastb,  in  honour  of  iIm 
Lares.    In  the  form  of  marriafi^  called  coeta^,  tb» 
brido  always  throw  a  piece  of  money  on  the  hearth  lo 
the  Jjarca  of  htsr  family,  and  deposited  anotiicr  sd 
neighbouring  cross-road,  in  order  to  obtain  admmioe, 
aa  It  weWy  into  tbe.dweliiog  of  her  husband.  (A'oa. 
Marc,  it  propr.  JSbrm.,  c.  12,  p.  784,  ed.  Goikffrd.) 
Young  persons,  after  their  fifteen^  year,  consented 
to  the  Lares  the  bulla  wbicb  they  had  worn  hm  in- 
fancy.   (PerM.,  Sat^  S,  SI.)    Soldienk  wl>«n  ttwu 
time  of  service  was  once  ended,  dedicated  lo  tbett 
powerful  genu  the  anus  with  which  they  had  ioogbi 
the  battles  of  their  country.    ( Ovtd,  TrxH.,  4, 8, 31 ) 
CapUTea  and  alwea  reetmed  to  fraedom  consecntsl 
to  the  Larae  the  leMere  rran  wfaidi  tbey  bad  pst  biw 

freed.  {Hoial.,  Sat.,  1,  5.)  Bpfore  iinder'.aiiKiu  t 
journey,  or  aAer  a  successful  return,  homage  wa»  pi 
to  tbcee  deitiee,  their  protection  was  implored,  or 
thanks  were  rendered  for  tiieir  guardian  care.  (Orti, 
Tnst.,  1 . 3, 33. — Mulkr,  de  Diis  Rom.  Lar. «  faud., 
p.  10.— Ev.  Otto,  de  Diis  vtalibus,  c.  9.)  T;if  rrw 
meater  of  a  house  crowned  tbe  Laieo,  m  onl«  to  ren- 
der them  propitious ;  a  eoetora  wUch  wu  af  ihi 

most  univer?!al  nature,  an'!  (  i  h  was  pcrpelotU^  10 
the  latest  times.  {PlatU.,  Tnnuni.,  I,  8, 1. — Ctcum, 
CommenL  Herod.,  1,  p.  236.)  The  proper  pUce  fa 
worshippmcT  the  Lares,  and  where  their  irosges  i<<<4 
wa«  called  Ijaiarmm,  a  !»ort  of  domestic  cb»p*l  • 
the  Atrium,  where  were  also  to  be  M(n  thf  uaiga 
andbuataof tbelaniilyMweatorB.  Tbenchiudeto 
two  Lcrtrie,  one  laige  end  tbe  other  snail;  thifhl 

also  '*  Masters  of  the  Lares,"  and  "  Dc<-urio>  cf  ±* 
I«arcs,"  Damoly,  sUves  specially  charged  wiiii  m  ciit 
of  theee  domeetic  ebapele  and  the  images  of  ilifir  di- 
vinities. As  to  the  poor,  ibeir  Lares  had  to  beeaa* 
tent  with  the  simple  hearth,  where  honour*  not  bw 
simple  were  paid  to  them.    (For  farther  deuili  te* 

Kting  the  imvm,  consult  Gtuker.,  dt  Vtttrtjuf* 
HJiao,  3,  10.— fTriev.,  Thet.,  6,  p.  I».>-C««* 
public  festivals  were  also  celebrated  in  honour  cf  th« 
Lares,  called  Lniraria  and  CmajntaJta.    Ttte  ptn^d 
for  their  celebration  fell  in  tbe  month  of  Deccmbo, 
a  little  after  that  of  the  Saturnalia.    On  tbw  oui«W 
the  Lares  were  worshipped  as  propitioos  deiths! 
hence  these  festivals  were  marked  by  a  gay  and ,  jiI'-'J 
character,  and  tbua  fanned  n  direa  cootntt  to  m 
gloomy  leiMtris.   The  Compitelw,  defieaiai  V* 
harts  fompirnfrs,  were  celebrated  in  the  open  »if.  W 
the  crods-roads  (uhi  ricr  rompc'unl,  in  cQmfiM-~^- 
Hal.,  4,  14.— jIw/  Grli  ,  N.  A  ,  10,  24— S(^'<«'»i  " 
Faslot  CaUnd  Rom  —Grctr  ,  Thts  .  8,  P.  6x.)\ 
the  day  of  their  celebration  was  not  wed.  Tbe^ 
were  introduced  at  Rome  by  Servius  Tul'iiu*.  w^'^'* 
to  the  senate  the  care  of  determioiog  tbe  oenad  «i>«i 
they  ahonid  be  held.   In  eeiijr  thnee,  dMm 
immolated  to  the  goddess  Mania,  the  mother.  «ef<«d- 
tng  to  some,  of  tbe  l»area,  to  propitiate  ber  favour  l^r 
the  protection  of  the  family.    This  barbaroos  nte 
subsequently  abolished,  and  little  balls  of  wool  wen 
hong  up  to  tbe  stead  of  boman  oAffings  at  ib« 
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•I  dweffings.    Macrobius  (Stt.,  I,  7)  informs  us,  that)  rU,  on  th«  banks  of  the  Tigris.   The  t*». 

it  was  Junius  Brutus  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  '  ^av.nd  it  deserted  and  ui  ruins.  Xenophon  states  that 
Tarquins,  introduced  a  new  form  of  sacridce,  by  vir- ;  u  had  becii  once  mhabticd  by  the  Mcdts.    {Anab.,  3, 


tuf  01  which,  heads  of  garhc  and  poppies  were  offered 
iu>  in  place  of  bumao  beads,  lU,  fro  capUtbus,  t*pU- 
mu  fuppHemrHuTf  in  tccordtnee  with  tfa«  oncle  of 
Apollo.  Evi  rv  family,  during  these  feslivals,  brought 
t  cake  for  an  olTenng ;  slaves  enjoyed  a  perfect  tqual> 
itjr  with  their  mastara,  at  on  the  Saturnalia ;  and  it 
was  •Iftvea,  not  free  men,  that  assisted  the  priests  in 
tb«  nertfices  offered  up  on  this  occasion  to  iha  tute- 
lary genu  of  the  waya.  {Dion.  Hal  A  — C»r.  ,  ad  Att., 
7,  l.—~H<naL,  Od.,  3,  17.  14,  and  MiUdurUeh^  ad 
Btmt.,  L  €.}  Ixt  cue  of  deatli  in  •  fimily,  ■  meiifice 
of  sheep  was  ofTcrfd  up  to  the  family  Tares.  (Cic  ,de 
Iteg.,  U,  22,  33.  where  wc  must  read,  with  Gorenz, 
9tT9€cibu4. — Marini,  Atti,  &.C.,  1,  p.  373.)— re- 
gards the  forms  under  which  the  Lares  wptc  rcprc- 
setited.  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  differed  oUen  but 
Lttle  from  that  of  ihc  PcnatL's.  Thus,  on  the  coins 
of  the  Caesiao  fiuuilv,  they  are  represented  u  two 
jroQng  men,  eeeled,  tneir  buds  eorerad  with  hebnets, 
and  holding  spears  in  their  bandit,  while  a  dog  watch- 
es at  their  feet.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  already  re- 
■Mvkcd,  the  heads  of  the  Lares  are  represented  as 
covered  wiUi,  or  their  mantle  as  formed  of,  the  skin 
of  s  dog.  At  other  times  we  find  the  Lares  rescm- 
M:ri^T  nalied  children,  with  the  bulla  hanging  from  the 
neck,  and  always  acrumpanied  by  the  attribute  of  the 
dog.  ({freustr,  SymMtk,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  pu 
I,  p  416,  s£qq.) 

Larimuh,  a  town  of  Apulia,  which  appears  to  have 
bslonecd  once  to  the  Frentani,  from  the  name  of  I/sri- 
antes  Frsotsni  tuschcd  to  its  inbabitsnts  by  Pliny  (3, 
II)  It  was  situate  on  the  road  which  led  from  Pice- 
niun  into  Apulia.    {Lir  ,  22,  18  )    lis  ruins,  which 


4,  7.)  Bochart  {Geogr.  Sacr.,  4,  23)  considers  it 
idenucsi  with  the  city  meniiooed  in  Genesis  (lO,  13) 
under  the  name  of  Rosen ;  bat  Miebaelis  oppose*  this. 

(^^picHrp.  Gro^rr.  ffrhr.,  vol.  l.p.  247  )— VI   Ac  an- 
cient and  dourisbing  city  of  Tbessaly,  on  the  rivei 
Peneus,  to  the  northeast  of  Pharsalus.   It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  unless,  indeed,  the  Argoe  Pelasgi- 
cum  of  tht  ;iut  t  13  to  be  identified  with  it  (//.,  2,  681), 
and  this  luiiiu  I  would  not  beentirelj  groandless  if,  ss 
Straboi(440}  iatorm*  us,  thera  «m  once  a  city  named 
Argoe  close  10  tiSnssa.   The  asmo  geographer  faao 
enumerated  all  tho  ancient  towns  of  the  latter  tuiine, 
and  we  may  collect  from  his  researches  that  it  was  ^ 
culiar  to  the  Pclasgi.  since  all  the  countries  in  wbldl 
It  was  found  had  at  different  periods  hren occupied  by 
that  people.   (Coiapaxc  i>ion.  iifa/.,  ),  21.)  This  city 
was  plsced  in  thst  most  fertile  part  of  the  province 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Perrbasbi,  whw  were 
partly  expelled  by  LsiissMnt,  wbiie  the  feet  weet 
kept  in  close  subjection,  snd  rendered  tributary.  Ac 
cording  to  Aristotle,  the  constitution  of  thia  ciiy  waa 
democratical.    Its  in«gi«tralo»  were  elected  by  tht 
people,  and  considered  themselves  as  dependsnt  00 
their  favour.    {Anttot.,  dt  Rep  *  6,  6 )   This  fact 
will  account  for  the  »up|Jort  which  the  Athenian*  de- 
rived ffoni  tiM  republic  of  l^risra  during  the  Pebpon- 
nesian  wsn    lHutyd.,  %  89  )   The  Alcuada.  men- 
liotitHl  hv  Herodotus  as  princrs  of  Thensaly  at  the  time 
of  the  Per-.ian  uivasioii,  wt-re  natives  of  ihis  city. 
{Herod ,  9.  58.)   Diodorus  Siculus  (16,  61)  informs 
uf,  that  the  ciudel  of  Lsrisss  wss  s  pisee  of  great 
strength.    Though  the  terriloiy  of  thie  city  was  rich 
and  fertile,  it  was  subject  to  great  lo >m  s,  caused  by 


are  said  to  be  considerable,  occupy  the  site  called  Lit- 1  the  inundations  of  the  Psneus.  {Strabo,  440.~/'/tn., 
— -  Veeekio.    (RomtiulU.  »ol.  3,  p.  20  )  '  4, 9  —HierPcl.,  SyiiMdMi., p.  642.)  Dr.  Clsrke  states 

'  ~   '  .  ■     .  could  discover  no  ruins  at  Larisaa,  which  still 

rciatiis  the  ano'cnt  name ;  but  that  the  inhabitants  gave 
(he  name  of  i.)ld  Lans'-a  to  a  J'alit'o  Ca^tro.  whicn  io 
situated  i^n  some  very  high  rocka,  at  four  boura'  dis* 
tsaco  towstds  the  east  (vol.  7,  p.  833).  Dr.  Hollsnd 
and  Mr.  Dodwell  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the 
modern  I^ariasa  &laiid«  upon  the  reinairisof  ihc  ancient 
citj.  {Holiand's  Travels,  p  390  —DodteeWa  Tour, 
tjI  2,  p.  100.— Cranwr's  Anc.  Grtutf  vol.  1.  p.  386, 
Aratiidii  writen'  spea^  of  i ,  teqq.) — VII.  Cremaste,  so  celled  frofu  the  stsmneso 
d  S'-kiir.ar  or  ■Sjaizur.  1  of  its  nitiiation  a  citv  of  Thp«*aly  in  the  district  Phlhi- 


Larissa,  I.  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  western  aide  of 
the  Orontcs,  southeast  of  AjfNtiuea.    It  wm»  either 
founded  or  else  re-established  by  Scleucus  Nicator. 
(A^wn,  B.  Sijr  ,  c.  57.)    Pliny' calls  the  tnbsbitsnts 
Loilsss-i  (5,  23).    The  city  appears  to  hare  made  no 
figure  in  history.    Its  true  Oriental  name  would  seem 
to  have  been  Sizara,  or  somettuog  closely  rc»emiiliiig 
iL   Stephanos  Byzantinus(«.  v  )  gives  Sizara  (^t^apa) 
as  the  Siriar  name  of  the  place,  and  .^bulfcda  {7'ai 
Syr.,  p.  1 10)  and  other 
fortress  m  this  quarter  name 
(CcHnpsra  SekuUeiUt  Index  ^d  Yuatn  SaUdint,  s.  v. 
»wfiMrum.)—^tt  A  town  of  Lfd«.  in  iko  Csystrisn 
KtM.  and  territory  of  Ephc«M--*-    It  had  a  famous  fern- 
pie  of  Apollo.    Larissa  wss  wiuate  mat  Mount  Tmo- 
ios,  180  stsdls  from  Ephesus,  and  30  stadia  from  Tral- 
les.  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Moasflfis.    The  adja- 
cent country  produced  »ery  good  wine.   {Straio,  6w.) 
—III.  A  town  on  the  coa«t  of  TtoaF  r  ir  li  of  Colons 
■od  Aleiandrea  Troas.    Whether  it  1$  the  i>ame  wiib 
the  fdsee  a-»igntd  by  Homer  to  the  Pclasgi  {//..  2, 
81!',  •»  uncertain.    Strabo,  however,  decides  in  favour 
of  the  Larissa  below  Cume.    {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
6»  pi.  8f  a  435  )—l^^      (ovrn  of  if^olis,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, to  IBS  sontbeast  of  Cyme.  »nd  on  the  northern 
bonk  of  the  Hemna.    {Mannert,  Geofr.,  vol.  6,  pt  3, 
p.  39  i  )    It  i»  M;ppo«ed  by  Strabo  to  have  been  the 
aSRie  with  (he  I^riiisa  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.,  2, 
M1)»  snd  wss  called  by  the  .L'olinn»,  after  it  was  ta- 
ker ^v  trifm  from  the  Pclasgi.  Phriconis,  for  dihtmc- 
tion'  sake  from  the  other  Larissaa,    Cynic  wa.f  also 
named  Phriconis.    {Strabo,  621.)    Another  appella- 
tioo  given  to  the  piece  wss  Laritw,  JEgj/fttae^  bc- 
eoose  it  wss  ssid  to  hsve  been  one  of  the  towns  which 
Cyrus  ihf  eider  (xave  to  the  Egyptians  who  had  come 
over  to  bim  from  (he  army  of  Croesus.    {Xen  ,  Cyrop., 
7,  1.  45  —Compare  Htst.  Gr  ,  3,  I,  7.)    In  Strsbo's 
the  ^ace  wss  uninhshitod.— V.  A  city  of  Assy^ 


Otis,  and  south  of  Phthioiic  Thcbo.  It  lay  in  the  do> 
mains  of  Achilles,  and  it  is  probably  from  that  civeuni> 
stsnce  that  Virtril  pive.s  hnn  the  title  of  lMTis»(fiu, 
unless  this  epithet  is  a  general  one  for  2'hessalicus. 
Dodwell  thought  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  this  place 
St  about  three  quarters  of  an  bonr's  distance  from  the 
village  of  Grtditta  (vol.  ft.  p  81.— Compare  GtB** 
Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  252  V— VIII  An  old  town  of 
the  Pelasgi  m  Attica,  near  Mount  Hymettus.  Some 
ruins,  indicative  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  neartho 
monasterv  of  Si/nnin.  at  fool  of  Mount  Trelo  Vou- 
ni,  have  been  liiuughl  tu  corrb!'|tond  wiih  (his  sncieot 
Pelasgic  settlement.  (S/raAo,  440  )— IX.  A  town  on 
the  confines  of  Elia  and  Acbsia.  (A'en.,  Hul.  <rr.« 
3,  2.  17.)— X.  liio  acropolis  of  Afgos,  deriving  ilo 
name,  as  was  said,  from  Larissa,  daughter  of  Pelas* 
gus.  It  waa  also  rolled  Asp  s.  (I'ht.,  Vu.  CUofn 
—Crmmer'9  Atte.  Grctcr,  vol  3.  p  244.) 

LARifiSA"fs,  an  epithet  applied  by  Virgil  (.£n.,  3| 
197;  11,  404)  to  Achilles,  either  with  reference  to 
the  town  of  I^rssa  Cremaxte,  wbii.h  lay  within  his 
dominions  (sid-  Ijshsss  VU.)»  or  as  equivalent  geo> 
erally  to  Tkesaaikmf.  Hey 00  prefers  the  latter  inter- 
preuiifn  r,:,,'  JEn  ,  2.  197) 

Labisxus,  a  nvcr  of  Aclwua,  forming  the  line  of  aep» 
aration  between  that  country  and  Elia.  {Pauaan.,  7, 
17.— />(m.,  4>  6.)  Stiabo  iifomia  na  thai  it.  tiowod 
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liom  Mount  Scolli*,  .vhich  Homer  'J! .  11,  757)  dcs-  '  in  tbc  Icmple  ofDiuw  on  the  Avcnline,  for  tlwrawltM 
InatAa  by  the  oamc  of  '*  Ulenian  rock  "  {Straho,  aiid  the  Latins.  Ttrquiniut  PriscusaMumedthepres- 
wT.)  Tw  nodem  iwroe  of  this  river  i»  Ria$0  or  idency  on  the  Albati  Mount,  a*  it  w*t  nbteqQentlT 
Mana     (Cranur^t  Anc  Grercr,  vol.  3,  p  73.)  fTrrrm-d  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  sfter  ihr 

LutRtt;s,  Imos,  a  lake  of  Cisalpiuc  Gaul,  north  of:  disvoiution  of  the  Latin  slate ;  but  the  opmson  ibti 
the  Padus,  and  east  of  the  I.4w;us  Verbanus.  The  |  Tarquiniua  institated  the  festival  is  quite  errooeog^ 
DiiM  hmoB  I*  mppoMd  to  ii»f«  b«en  of  Etrurian  oh- 1  as  itt  antiqaitv  w  proved  to  have  bcea  far  InglMr. 
|b.  Whttever  trath,  however,  Ihere  may  have  been  Like  the  Greev  (eetivale,  due  Letin  one  emored  %  n- 
ta  tbie  conjecture,  there  is  m  mention  of  the  name  cred  truce.  It  lasted  four  days.  The  consuls  ilwav* 
prior  to  the  time  of  Polybius,  who,  as  Strabo  (209)  re-  {  ceiebnit4etl  the  Latin  Holydays  before  they  set  out  to 
ports,  estimated  its  length  at  ^00  stadia  and  its  breadth  j  their  provinces ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  rightly  |i» 
•t  30,  or  38  miles  by  4.  Servius  says  that  Calo  rcrk-  form*  :!,  or  tf  arvthinr^  hjd  hf-rn  omitted,  it  was  neces- 
Oned  60  miles  from  one  cxtreaiily  to  the  other,  and  the 
real  distance,  including  the  Lake  of  Ckiavenna,  is  not 


abort  of  th«(  mcasoieoient ;  so  that  Vti]gil  (&cerf S, 
IM)  aeems  justifled  in  aaying,    Anne  t«au  tmt9tt 


U  Lari  maxirre—^'  Tin 


r^cr  ri;rv  had  two  vil- 


aary  that  tney  siiouid  be  repeated.    (Cooauit  on  this 
whole  subject  NiebtAr,  Rom.  SS$i^  vol.  S; 
ttoq.,  Eng.  trwul.) 
LATf Nt,  the  hiltabitanU  of  Lation.  (Ttl.  Lathmi ) 

T.ATiM's,  I.  a  son  of  Faunus  by  Marica,  king  of  ihe 
Aborigines  in  Italy,  who  from  bim  were  called  Latuu. 


ba  on  this  iakt,  wbKh  be  descnijea  (Eput.,  9,  7). 

TIm  one  which  ke  calls  his  Tragedy  stood  probably  |  He  married  Amata,  hj  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  dnifb- 
ai  B^iM^O,  *8  frooi  thcn<-o  th?  vipw  ntrnds  over 
both  arms  of  the  lake.  The  iniermiitmj^  tounlain,  of 
which  h(  ;.'iv,  s  ,1  ,  account  (4,  20),  stilt  exists  under 
the  oame  of  rUmaiuL.  This  lake  receives  the  Addna 
•r  ildii,  which  agam  ametges  from  it,  and  pondee  fta 
course  to  the  Po.  The  modern  name  is  Logo  di  Co- 
Mo,  from  the  modem  CVww,  ibc  ancient  Comum.  The 
MirnKindtn^  country  is  higtJy  picturestjae,  being  eov- 
«fad  with  vnagraids,  inlen^iet«ed  with  Vautifiil  villas, 
and  akhrted  1^  lofty  moanuiw.  .\  hcidland,  run- 
ning liotdly  into  the  l  iki  at  ts  southern  end,  causes  it 
to  branch  off  into  two  arms,  at  tho  extietDUy  of  the 
weatem  one  of  which  the  town  of  Cvm»  {a  aitoaui. 

L»R«  or  LtnTT's  Tor  rwvfr-^,  a  king  of  the  Vei^n- 
tes,  slam  in  battle  bv  Corneiius  Cossus.  iVii.  Spo- 
lia  Opima  — Lit ,  4,  17.— W.,  4.  19.) 

LAKTloe  Flokus,  I.  T.,  a  cot)aol«  who  appeased  a 
aaditien  niaed  by  the  poorar  eittzens,  an«l  was  the  firsi 
dictator  ever  clio^^ni  »l  Homr,  V  ^ys.  (Lir..  2, 
IV.) — IL  Sfjunus,  one  of  the  three  Ho^sns  who  with- 
atood  the  fury  Poraenna's  amf  ■!  head  of  a 
bridpf  \vh :!r  thf  communication  vnn  cn\\\r^  down  be-  i 
hind  them.  Ills  companions 'were  Ocies  tnd  Her* 
minius.  ( Vxd.  Coclee^^lif 9*  10,  18.~1Km.  A 
— i^4<.lfa«..8,2  ) 

LanvA,  a  name  given  to  the  wfdced  spirits  and  sp« 
parilions  which,  d(  ron^lnrr  to  the  notions  of  the  Ro- 
mans, issued  from  tbeu  gravea  in  the  night,  and  came 
to  terrify  the  wedd.  (Cwnralt  ledniki  nnder  the  ar* 
tide  Lares.) 

Lasos,  a  celebrated  dithyrambic  poet,  born  at  Her- 
mione  in  Argolis,  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
the  ioatructer  of  Pindar.  {Thorn.  Mng.,  YU.  Fmi.) 
He  wia  eonlemporary  with  SimoniMe  {AfiwUnph., 
Tesp  ,  HOl  —Srhnl,  Vtsp  I  IOC^  and  floun-h-cl  ;n 
the  reign  of  Hipparcbus  at  Athens  [Herod.,  7,  6),  and 
in  the  reign  of  Darius.  {Schd.,  Ve*p ,  1401.)  He 
was  the  first  that  introduced  the  dithyrambic  measure 
into  the  celebrations  at  the  Olympic  games.  'I'tic 
poet  Archilochus,  however,  who  was  much  older  than 
LMOa,  naea  the  word  Dithjiambaa  in  two  veraea  cited 
bf  AtheMBoa  (p.  M8)«  eo  that  Laeoa  eooM  not  Inve 
hfnvi  the  inventor  of  this  species  of  measure.  {Bent' 
ky,  LHti.  m  Phalarts,  p  254,  ed.  1816.) 

LifffNJB  FaaliK,  or  Latin  Holydaya,  a  festival 
among  the  Romans.  It  was  originally  the  solenm 
oaeetin^  of  the  cantons  of  Latium,  and  afterward,  on 
tbf  )v>  riiirow  of  the  Latin  republic,  was  converted 
mto  a  Komao  celebration.  At  first  the  Romana  took 
fut  in  it,  aa  memben  of  the  Latin  eonfederaey,  into 
whirh  thpy  had  entered  by  virtue  of  an  old  treaty, 
made  A.U  C.  2S1,  which  placed  the  thirty  cities  of  La- 
tium on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  Romana.  The  place 
far  holding  the  festival  waa  the  Alban  Monnt ;  and,  so 
long  a*  Lathim  had  a  dictator,  none  but  he  could  offer 
■  racT'lcr  thrrr  ami  prp-nlr  ;it  the  holvdays.  Hesac- 
rficad  ea  behalf  of  the  Romana  likawiae^  aa  tlnj  did 


tor.  The  son  died  in  his  infancy,  and  the  dai^ghier, 
called  Lavinia,  was  secretly  promised  in  mama^  bj 
her  mother  to  Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  onaM  w 
naoat powerful admirera.  Tliegodao]ii|HMedthkinan, 
and  toe  otaelee  dedared  tfnt  uvtnta  nnist  bec«iaie  Ar 
wife  of  a  foreign  prince.  The  arrival  of  .Eneij  in  It 
aly  seemed  favourable  to  the  realization  of  this  ptedic- 
tion,  and  Latinos  was  prompted  to  become  the  frifiid 
and  ally  of  the  Trojan  prince,  and  to  offer  him  b.t 
daughter  in  marriage.  Tumus,  upon  this,  dedarrd 
war  against  the  king  and  .£neas,  but  Idat  Ui  Itia  in 
battle  hf  the  hugd  «  the  Utter,  who  tbatenpn  lacdr^ 
ed  Lavmia  aa  bis  apcrase.  Latinos  died  aoon  after, nd 
-Tineas  succi  i  Ji d  him  on  the  throne  of  Latium.  S« 
say  a  the  fabulous  legend.  iVid.  iEneas. — Ktr; .,  JSx. 
9,  dec.— (Mil.  Met.,  IS,  itc. ;  Fut.,  %  itc.'^Dm. 

Hal ,  1,  ^3.  —  Lir.,  1,  1,  6cc.  — Justin,  43,  1  >-fI 
A  aon  of  Sylvius  .£neas,  sumamed  also  Sylviut.  He 
was  the  fifth  king  of  the  LatiiM»  and  aoccoaded  Uib 
ther.    (Dion.  HaL,  I,  16.) 

La-rloM,  a  country  of  Italy,  lying  sooth  of  Etraria 
fn-im  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Tiber — The  ear 
liest  records  of  Italian  hiatory,  as  we  sre  assorcd  bj 
DionvBins  of  HalicarMsaus  (1,  9),  represented  Ik 
plains  of  Latium  as  first  inhabited  by  the  Sicab,  i 
p«!ople  of  obscure  ongm,  but  who  would  be  entitled  ic 
out  notice  from  the  circumstance  above  nxntion«4 
even  bad  they  not  acQuired  additional  biatoiial  in- 
Ttortanea  ftoM  thehr  anVsequent  migration  to  tha  este- 
bwed  islmd  from  them  named  Sicily.  (FiiSicu!!,) 
Ancient  wr Aers  do  not  seem  agreed  as  to  the  nune  ol 
the  people  wt/>  compelled  theSicoli  to  alondoB  La- 
tium.   Dtonynaa  informs  u",  '^at  Philistus  iscrikJ 
their  ezpokion  lotheUmbri  and  Pelasgi.  Thacjdi- 
des  refers  the  same  event  to  the  Opici ;  while  Anti- 
ochus  of  Syracuse,  a  stfll  more  ancient  writer,  WBR- 
sents  the  Sicoli  aa  flying  from  t^  (Enotri.  NaiwiA" 
standing!  this  apparent  discrepance,  it  is  prcttr  etidenl, 
that  under  these  different  namea  of  Umbri,  0{Mei,awl 
CEnotrt,  the  same  people  are deaignatad  whoa DiiDqa> 
ioa  and  the  Roman  historians  usually  term  .\bongi- 
Mi.   (Ant.  Jtem.,  1,  10  )   The  AWigines,  iBter- 
mixing  with  several  Pcla«igic  colonies,  occupied  I* 
tium,  and  soon  formed  themselvea  into  the  eewni 
communities  of  T.ntini,  Rotidi,  Kemiei  aal  fM, 
even  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  and  the  sufpcxef  irr  nl 
of  ..tineas. — The  name  of  Prisci  Lalmi  was  g-JCti 
to  certain  cities  of  Jjatitun,  sopposed  to  haTebeeDCcl- 
onized  bj  Latinus  Sylvini,  one  of  the  kiifiaf  Aba, 
but  moat  of  wbidi  were  afterward  conqtnerad  laft  !»■ 
stroycd  by  Ancos  Marcios  and  Tarquinius  Pn«OJ, 
(Lte.,  1,  3.)    In  the  reign  of  Tarquintos  Soperbot 
we  find  the  Latin  nation  united  nnder  the  fbnii  of  a 
confederate  republic,  and  aclinowJeJaing  that  ambi- 
tious pnncc  as  the  protector  of  tbeir  league.  {ldT.,1, 
60.)    After  the  expulsion  of  the  tpant  fna 
WO  an  told  that  the  lotiaa,  who  tovoomd  fail  i 
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Mftricnesd  •  toul  defealiiMr  tbe  I^ke  Rcgillus,  and 
vm  «Mifed  to  wm  for  |mm«.  (Dkm.  UaLt  6, 18.) 
AeeofiiQf  to  Ihi*  hntoran,  the  Latms  received  the 

thank*  of  the  Roinin  ^li  ate,  aome  ye->rs  aflerward, 
for  luvikg  uken  no  advantage  of  the  dialurbances  at 
Rome,  wbich  finally  led  to  the  seceeaioo  of  the  people 
10  -Mons  Sacer,  and  for  having,  on  \hr  contrary,  ofTered 
•very  as^isUnce  in  iheir  power  on  Itiui  occasion  ;  he 
•ids  aleo  that  a  perpetual  league  was  formed  at  that  time 
fcotwooo  tbe  RomuM  and  tho  Litiui.  However,  about 
143  yoon  dkoniiid,  wo  find  the  letter  openly  rebelU 
ing,  and  rcfujiing  to  supply  the  usual  quota  of  troops 
w tuch  tb«ry  bad  agreed  to  furnish  as  allies  of  Home 


which  will  be  found  near  the  commencement  of  ttie 
■rtielo  Apollo.  H«f  childran  by  Jupitw  wore  Apollo 
•ad  Bittio.— White  wandering        place  to  place 

with  her  offspring,  Laiona,  ?ays  a  Irgctid  most  pretti- 
ly told  by  Ovid  {Meiamorph.,  6,  3l^,tcqq.),  amved  in 
hyeio.  The  sun  was  shining  fiercely,  and  the  god- 
dess was  parched  with  thirst.  Sho  saw  a  pool  aud 
knelt  down  at  it  lo  drink.  Some  clowns,  who  were 
there  cutting  sedge  and  rushes,  refused  to  allow  her 
to  slake  her  tbint.  In  vain  the  goddoia  entreated, 
representing  that  water  wa«  common  to  all,  and  ap- 
pealing; to  their  compassion  for  her  babes.  The  brutes 
were  insensible :  they  not  only  mocked  at  her  diatresoi 


Their  bold  deoiand,  which  wu  urged  throng  L.  An-  but  jumped  into  and  muddied  the  water.   The  god* 


aios  Setiooy,  in  the  Roman  senate,  that  one  of  the 
eoDsals  at  least  should  be  chosen  out  of  their  nation, 
led  to  an  open  rupture.    A  war  followed,  which  was 
wdawd  raoMrkabie  from  the  cuoomolancee  of  the 
aocolioa  of  the  young  Maidine  br  mder  of  hie  father, 
and  the  devotion  of  Dccius.    .\ftfr  baring  been  de- 
feated in  several  encounters,  the  Latins  were  reduced 
to  subjection,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns, 
s^ich  experienced  greater  lenity,  and  Latium  thence- 
ftwtb  ceased  to  be  an  independent  slate.    (Lir.,  8, 
14. — Plin  ,  34,  .5  )    .\t  that  time  the  rights  of  Roman 
bti  been  granted  to  a  few  only  of  the  Latin 
i;  btR  «l  a  iMer  period  tho  OraecM  eooght  to 
level  all  such  distinctions  between  the  Latin;;  and  tho 
Rooaaos    This  measure,  however,  was  not  carried. 
The  Social  war  followed ;  and  though  tho eonfedeiatee 
were  finally  conquered,  after  a  long  and  desperate 
eooteet,  the  senate  thonia^t  it  advisable  lo  decree, 
Uut  all  the  Latin  cities  which  had  not  taken  part  with 
tho  attieo  should  enjoy  the  r^hte  of  Roman  citizena. 
Mamy  of  iheoo  towns  wera,  howofor.  deprived  of  their 
pDTileirr's  by  Sylla  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the 
Mpubiic  that  the  Latins  were  admitted  generally  to  par- 
in  all  the  rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the 
Qiaritee-  (Suet.,  ViL  JuL^  S.—Aseon.,  Pei.  in  Pis., 
p.  490. — On  the  Jvm  Laiii  and  Ju»  Ilalicumy  consult 
JjipstuJt,  dd  TanU  t  Ann.,  \  \,  24.  —  Pantm.,  Comm. 
ttn,  Bmh^  3,  p.  3S9.~5panAam,  Orb.  Jttm.,  I, 
tt.|— Tho  MOM  of  Latiom  waa  al  firat  given  w  that 
portion  of  Italy  only  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Tiber  to  the  Circcan  promontory,  a  distance  of 
about  90  milea  alOBf  dM  eoest ;  but  subsequently  this 
laitorbnandaiy  «aa  naaovad  to  the  river  Liria,  whence 
■oee  the  <Ke(inetion  of  LafinMi  Antiquum  and  Novum. 
(Sfreky.  231  —P/i«.,  3,  5.)    At  a  still  later  period, 
the  •ootbero  bonndaiy  of  Latium  waa  extended  from 
the  Line  to  the  moodi  of  the  river  Voltrnmoa  and  the 
Masste  hilU.    (Cramer^s  Aru  f<«/y,  vol.  2,  p.  I,  seiq  ) 
Lanioa,  a  mountain  of  Caria,  near  Miletus.    It  was 
as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  En- 
(Fid.  Eadymion.)    In  the  vicinirir  of  thia 
■lood  lha  dtjr  of  RoiMlea,  commonly  tormoo 
*HpQKXeui  T  viro  Aor^v,  "  Heraclca  below,  or  al  the 
foot  o(,  Ijatmus.**   The  moantain  joive  to  the  adja- 
cent bav  the  namo  of  Latmieaa  Siwia.    (Mda,  1, 
17  ~Pii«..  5, »  ) 

Laxtisalat,  a  people  of  Deleic  Gaul,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tobngi,  Ranraci,  and  Helvetu,  whose  country 
iarf  on  the  bahka  of  the  Rhine,  about  90  milea  to  tho 


'i-^,  though  the  most  gentlt 


of 


of  tho  LaMs  Brigantinus,  or  Lakt  vf  Comstantx 

ff  they  are  the  nation  called  by  Ptolemy  Latohici.  they 
moal  have  changed  their  settlements  before  that  geog- 
>(e,  s$  ht  includes  their  territories  in  Pan- 

Norieum.  {Cm^  B.      1,  t  U.  ib , 

»,  1  > 

LaTomx.    Fid.  Lautumia. 
Loitea  (in  Oroeh  lAno),  waa  tho  daiighter  of  the 
Thane  Cicm  and  Phoebe.   In  Homer  she  appoarv  aa 

on?  of  the  wi\es  of  Jupiter,  and  there  occur  no  traces 
of  eaitnity  between  her  and  Juno.  (//.,  %1,  499.) 
iMUt  poets,  however,  fable  much  about  the  perseco* 
#■1  aha  nadoiwont  from  that  taddaaa,  an  acoonnt  of 


to  indignation:  she  raised  her  hand  to  heaven,  and 
cried,  "May  you  live  for  over  in  that  pool  I"  Her 
wish  waa  inatantlj  accompUahed,  and  tho  churls  wcio 
tamed  into  froge. — Niobe,  tho  davgbter  of  Tantaloa 

and  wife  of  Amphion,  proud  of  her  numerous  offspring, 
ventured  to  set  herself  before  Latona ;  the  otfendMl 
goddess  called  upon  her  childfon,  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  soon  Niobe  was,  by  the  anowa  of  thosf  dc:!ies 
made  a  childless  mother,  and  became  slirt'eiitd  i;iio 
stone  with  grief.    (Kid.  Niobe.) — Tityus,  tho  son  oi 
Earth,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Elara,  happened  to  see  Lato 
na  one  time  as  abo  waa  going  to  Delphi  (Pvtho) 
Inllamad  with  love,  he  attempted  to  offer  her  violence. 
The  soddess  called  her  children  to  her  aid,  and  ha 
soon  hy  slain  by  their  arrowa.   Hie  ponishment  did 
not  cease  with  life,  but  vultures  prcyco  upon  his  liver 
in  Erebus.    (Vid.  Tityus.)— The  Greeks  personified 
night  under  the  title  of  .\H  TQ  or  Laiona,  and  B.\TbQ ; 
the  one  signifying  oft/tpron,  and  the  other  sleep  or 
fuktmie  {rhUareh,  ap.  Bviei.,  Prop.  Ewmg ,  3,  1. 
— Hetych.,  t.  T  H  i^di);  both  of  which  were  meant 
to  express  the  uiuaovcd  tranquillity  prevailing  through 
the  infinite  variety  of  nnknown  darkness  that  preceded 
the  croation  or  firat  emanation  of  light.    Hence  she 
was  said  to  have  been  the  first  wife  of  Jupiter  (OdyM., 
II,  579),  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  or  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  nurse  of  the  earth  and  the  stars. 
Tho  Egypdena  dKTored  a  little  from  die  Greeka,  and 
supposed  her  to  be  the  nurse  and  gratidrr. other  of  Ho- 
rns and  BubastiB,  their  .\pullo  and  Diana  {Herod.,  2, 
156),  in  which  they  agree  more  exactly  with  the  an- 
cient naturalists,  who  held  that  heat  was  nourished  by 
the  humidity  of  nicht.    {Macroh.,  Sat.,  1,  23.)  Her 
^vnitinl  was  the  Mygalo  or  Mus  Arancus,  anciently 
supposed  to  be  blind  {Plut.,  Sympos.,  4,  p.  67(1. — 
Anfon.,  Liberal.  fU.,  tS) ;  hat  aho  ia  aaually  repre- 
sented upon  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  under  the 
form  of  a  large  and  comely  woman,  with  a  veil  upon 
her  head.    Tnis  veil,  in  painting,  was  always  black  : 
and  in  gema  the  aniata  generally  availed  themeelvaa  of  a 
darit-eoloared  veh  hi  me  atone  to  expreaa  it ;  it  hrni^ 
tbr  .-  iri.r      ;li  it  \\]y.c\\  was  usually  thrown  over  the 
symtjol  of  the  generative  attribute  to  signify  the  nutri- 
tive power  of  night  fostering  the  productive  power  of 
the  pervading  spirit  ;  whence  Priapiis  is  called  in  the 
poets  bliick-doakfd.    {Mosch.,  Epitaph.  Bwtt,,  27.) 
The  veil  is  often  stellated.    (Knight,  Inquiry  inio  the 
Symb.  Lenf dec.,  ^  87. — (JUuu.  Jonrn.,  vol.  34  p. 
214) 

Latopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt  in  the  Thebaid,  between 
Thebes  and  .\puUitiopolis  .Magna.  It  derived  its  Greek 
name  from  the  fish  Latos  worshipped  there,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  largest  of  all  the  fishes  of  the  Nile. 
{Athcnaus,  7,  \7.—Strabo,  818.)  The  later  writers 
drop  the  term  ir6Xt(  (polls),  and  call  the  place  merely 
Laton  (A^Twv,  Hierocles),  and  therefore,  in  the  litn. 
Antem.  and  Notiiia  Jmiem,  the  ablative  form  Leto 
occurs.  The  modem  Ksnc  occupies  the  site  of  Latop- 
olis,  and  is  an  important  place  in  the  caravan  trade 
from  Darfur  ind  the  more  southern  regiona.  (ifm- 
Mcrt,  €hogr^  vd.  14^  pt.  1,  jk  381.) 
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Latsrna,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  patroo-goddeH  of 
ihicTes,  who  weru  nitcicntly  culled  Lavemtones  (Fe*- 
lus,  a.  v.),  and  of  all,  in  general,  who  practised  artitko 
and  fraud.  iUorat..  Efut,,  I,  16,  60.)  At  liome 
ibe  bad  an  altar  by  the  tempia  ofTcitQt,  naar  tibe  gate 
which  was  called  frO[ii  lur  the  ^ate  of  Laverna. 
{VerrOt  L».  L.,\,  p.  45.)  There  wai>  aUu  a  temple 
of  this  goddaaa  near  Kamis.  {Ctc,  Ep.  ad  All.,  7, 
8  )  iler  name  is  probably  derived  from  Lateo,  siguifi- 
catory  of  darkrust  or  obtcunlj^.  (Compare  the  change 
of  t  and  V  us  n/.'/.u  and  vtllo;  dOjj  and  volo;  kmtv^ 
and  ciipta,  itc.  —  KeigkUeg't  Mythdogy,  p.  52D. — 
ConitiiH  Mem.  Aead.  otM  haeript.j  &e.,  toI.  7,  p.  77, 
'*  Dc  la  Deesse  T^irerne") 

LavernIum.  a  temple  of  Lavema,  neat  Formic 

Lavinia,  a  daughter  of  King  I^^tinua  and  Amata, 
promised  by  her  mother  in  marriage  to  Turiius,  but 
given  eventually  to  i£ncas.  (Vid.  Latinus.)  At  her 
httsband'a  death  she  was  left  prcgoaot,  and  b«iag  fear* 
fui  of  Aacanioa,  her  atep-aon,  aha  Htd  into  the  wooda, 
where  ^he  brought  forth  a  sun  called  .Tineas  Sylvius. 
(VirfT  ,  JB/i.,  6.  7.~0Buf.  Met  ,  14,  .W.— Lip.,  I.  1  ) 

LwinIvm,  a  city  of  JLatium.  siiuato  on  the  river 
Numiciut,  near  the  coast,  and  to  the  west  of  Ardea. 
It  wan  »aid  to  have  been  founded  by  .£neas,  on  hia 
marna^o  with  the  daughter  of  Latinus  {Dion.  Hal.,  1, 
ib.—Ltxi .  I.  1);  tbia  story,  however,  would  go  bat 
little  towaida  provinir  the  exiaienee  of  aueh  a  town,  if 
it  wcrf  not  ai  tually  ciiumcr,i'f  J  among  the  ciit'cs  of 
Laliuiii  by  birulm  and  other  auwiors,  as  well  as  by  I 
the  Itineraries.  Plutarch  notices  ii  a»  the  plaot  in 
which  Tatiua,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  was  assas-  ' 
Analatf.  (Vit.  Rom  )  Strabo  mentions  that  Lavini- 
urn  had  a  temjjlc  ronx  i  r.m  J  to  Venus,  which  was 
common  to  all  the  Lain  s.  (Strabo,  838.)  Tho  in- 
habiunta  are  atyled  by  !  Vmy  (U,  5)  Laviniatea  IHon- 
anscs.  Lavir)uun  ai,J  Lb«ircntum  were  latterly  united 
Qiidcr  the  name  of  Lauro  Lavioium.  {rront.  de  Col. 
~-Sjfmmadm§t  I.  65.—  Yulf.,  Vci.  Lai.,  lo,  6.) 
Varioua  opiniooa  have  beoo  entertained  by  antiquaries 
relative  to  the  aile  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  Im- 
rinium.  Cluveriua  placed  it  near  ihi-  church  of  Si. 
PetroneUa  {Itai.  Ant.,  2,  p.  894) ;  Hol^teums  on  the 
hill  called  Mont*  di  Lhauo  {ad  Sleph.  Bj/z.,  p.  175) ; 
but  morr  rccrnt  toponraphi-rs  concur  i(>  f\xii\^  u  at  a 
place  fiilltil  J\  acUi.il,  about  three  miles  Iroin  the  coast. 
{Vttlp  ,  Vi!  ImI.,  10.  1. — Nihby,  Vtaggto  Anttquario. 
Tol.  8,  p.  265.— Cra«er*«  Anc.  htdu,  vol.  2,  p.  19  ) 

LAvacXcvM.  a  forttlied  town  of  Norteum  Riprnse, 
the  hi.itioii  of  a  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube,  uiid  tlic 
hcaduuarters  of  the  second  legion.  {,Not\i.t  Imp. 
Occiitid.)  It  lav  lu  tlie  east  of  the  junction  of  tm 
CEnus  and  Dauubtv  The  modern  villago  of  luihr 
atands  mar  ilii'  Mto  of  this  place,  a  short  Ui»lancc  to 

the  iiortii  of  ttu'  iin  ^^eDt  city  of  EmM.  {MMntri, 
GcofT.,  vol.  3,  p.  637.) 
LaoKKitTta  Aoxi.  the  coontiy  in  tho  mlghbootfaood 

of  Laurcntum.    {TibuIL,  2,  ft,  41.) 
Lavrkntia.    Ktd.  Acca. 

Laurkktum,  tho  capital  of  I^ttom,  about  tiileen 

milc»  below  Osiia,  following  the  coast,  nnd  near  the 
spot  now  called  Patnm.  (Vulp  ,  Vet.  Lai.,  10,  1. — 
Nil>''j/.  Viagpio  Anltq  ,  vol  2,  p.  813}  Cluverius 
and  Uolateoioa  are  both  wrong  b  aaawmiy  to  I,aii- 
renttim  the  position  of  San  Lomtzo.  Of  the  existence 
of  this  city,  whatever  may  be  thnr.glit  of  .Eneas  and 
the  Trojan  colony,  there  can  be  uo  doubt;  without 
foingao  far  back  ss  to  Saturn  and  Picua,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  the  origin  of  LaMroittim  was  n  n  -  an- 
cient, since  it  is  montioneJ  auiuug  ih^  man'  iiif  <  itu  s 
of  Latium,  in  the  first  treaties  bctwccti  Korv.e  and 
Canbage.  recorded  by  Pulvb  u^t  (3,  28).  Though 
Laarentum  joined  the  Latin  U  ague  in  belvilf  of  Tar- 
quin,  and  f-htred  in  the  defeat  at  the  Lake  Regil- 
lua  {Lhon.  Hal.,  6,  6i),  it  aeeoM  aftcrweid  to  hai« 


been  firmly  atlacliod  to  the  Roaaan  intetcats.  (Ltrf, 
8.  9  )  Of  its  aabaeqncDt  histo.7  we  know  but  Imle, 
Lucan  reprepciils  it  as  having  lallc-n  into  rLins  lihI  be 
coioe  doaeited,  in  cooaequeuce  of  the  cttd  wan  (7, 
394).  Al  a  later  pettod,  M««««r,  Lavauum  anew 
to  have  been  restored  under  the  name  of  Laun>>],avm- 
iuin :  a  new  city  bkvine  been  formed,  as  it  is  «up> 
posed,  by  the  union  oT  Laurentum  and  Livmium 
{Front.,  de  Col. — Symmachut,  *,  66. — V%lp.,  Vtt. 
Lai.,  10,  6.)  The  diatrict  of  Laurentum  must  btra 
been  of  a  very  woo<Jy  and  marshy  nature.  The  SiJn 
I^aurenttna  ta  noticed  by  Jubus  Obaeoueoa  (it  tnl), 
and  by  Herodian  (1,  IS),  the  laiiar  of  whom  lapaMa 
that  the  Emperor  Conamodus  was  ordered  to  ihis  ;i4rt 
of  the  country  by  his  physicians,  on  accouu:  oi  um 
laurel-groves  which  grew  there,  the  shade  of  vbidi 
was  considered  as  particularly  salutary.  It  is  frooi 
this  tree  liiat  I^aurentum  is  supposed  to  hare  derived 
its  name.  The  mershLs  of  Luurentorn  ware  famoiis 
for  the  oombw  and  size  of  the  wild  boaia  wlach  ihiy 
bred  hi  tiieir  reedy  pa^rea.  {Virg.,  JBm.,  7.  6tL— 
Id.  ibid,  10.  707.— Hor.,  Sal,  2.  -l—Marlwil 
49.)  However  unfavourable,  a^  a  place  ot  lesideocr, 
Laurentum  may  be  thought  at  the  uret-ent  day»aai^ 
eotmt  of  the  malana  which  prevails  there,  it  ippetn 
10  ti«%&  been  considered  as  far  from  unhealthy  1^  tb 
Romans.  Wo  are  told  that  Scipio  and  Li  lm*.  ^^hn: 
reteaaad  from  tho  caioa  of  boaineaa,  ottea  lauKtod  ic 
thia  neigbbOBthood,  and  amuaed  ihemaehea  hr  |ilb> 
erinff  shells  on  the  shore.  [Va!  Mai,  !*.  8— Cif. 
de  Oral.,  2,82  }  Piiuy  the  Younger  L^uitoiiM 
was  moeh  froquontad  by  the  Roman  nobles  in  widIk; 
and  hO  numerous  were  their  villas,  that  ihev  preseatd 
more  the  appearance  of  a  city  than  detached  dwellings 
Every  lover  of  antiquisy  is  acquainird  v>.{t\  >t:ec'e^ii: 
and  ir.:a«iie  orecr^UJO  ho  give*  of  hu  own  retreti 
(Ep  ,  S.  17.)  Hoftooaioa.  the  cflrtraiad onior, ttd i]» 
rival  of  Cicero,  had  also  a  villa  in  this  neiijliljoj.'tjocd 
( l-  crro.  H.  K.,  3,  13. — Crcwicr'*  Am  y,  \oI  t 
p.  16,  acff.) 

LAt'KtoN,  a  range  of  hills,  eitending  from  lattpiA 
of  lilts  Auic  coast  which  lay  near  Azenia,  balowtit 
Astypalsa  Promotitoriuin.  to  the  proinoniory  of  Sl 
nium,  and  from  thenoo  to  the  neighUmrhood  ol  i^nst 
on  the  oaoteni  coaM.  Thia  taact  waa  calebntd  fa 
its  silver  miiiea.  Herodotua  informs  u«,  that  thcfm 
duce  of  these  mines  waa  shared  awnng  liie  .Mnet.i«.ni, 
each  of  whom  received  ten  drachmB ;  hvi  we  m  tm 
informed  whether  thia  division  took  place  snaail||f 
Tliemistoclea,  however,  during  the  war  widi  JEfn, 
advised  therii  to  apply  this  inoiicy  to  the  cOMUOttiflC 
of  800  galleys ;  a  meaauie  which  cootnbiUcd.  111 1 
great  dMreo,  to  the  naval  aaeoadaney  of  dii  Aihiu 
ans.  (Hcr('d  .7,\Ai)  Thncvdidrs  rfpoTt»,tlislllli 
Laccdftiiionian  arniv.  in  their  8«coim1  invaiion  of  At- 
tica, advanced  in  this  direction  as  far  as  Laanom  {% 
55).  The  produce  of  the  mines  had  already  oacit^ 
minished  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.  (Ifaa..  S,  4, 1.) 
Wo  collect  from  bus  account  iliat  itiiv  u.tu  wttf 
fanned  by  private  persona,  who  paid  a  certaio  luoi « 
the  repoblic  in  proportioii  to  tho  qoaotitf  of  aialht 
extracted ;  but  he  strongly  mr^rd  tfic  uoTrmroeul  * 
take  the  works  into  their  own  hands,  coucrinnft  ik* 
they  would  bring  a  great  accession  of  revenu  'o  '5'* 
auie.  (I>e  Proe  .  p  293.  ed.  S/ej>A.)  Thaai 
esubliahments  were  called  ipyatrrnpia  ifirff  flW"* 
peiot(.  {JEachtH  in  Timarch  ,  p  14)  Nio»»  »» 
said  to  have  employed  at  one  time  1000  daw  la  tb* 
ininea.  (Ten.,  /.  e.— Km.,  Fi».  Wfc.— jI«<«'h* 
Mijsl  -^Diod  Sic  ,  .'5,37.)  Stralio  informs  ot. 
tlie  meullic  vcms  were  nearly  exhausted  «beo  ^ 
wrote;  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  ho^evn 
was  extracted  from  tho  old  «:ofia^  aa  the  ancient  roin«i> 
were  not  much  skilled  in  the  art  of  amelting  theoH 
{Straio,  S!ty  )— The  mines  iberoselves  werf  niUef 
,  Laaieta  or  Lauria:  and  the  diatrict  Latuioike.  H« 
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{Tmdt,  vd.  1,  p.  417,  Loni.  €i.)  dMcribes 
>  M  •  k»ah  and  abrupt  biU,  eoterad  wilk  piiw- 
MM  aad  alMiwwnf  with  ntailile.   Siswait  riao  ree- 

OgniMti  in  Lfi'rina  nn^!  /..v-v-k./j,;,  rn  :ir  Suijihh,  ihc 
MMie  I  i«i>fioa.  wbich  ba»  abo  evidently  b«ea  prescrvwl 
Id  tiM  OMWa  Lauronoris,  Maunmoriai  Mauronoriae 
(A\an-ptcn'  ^pof).  According  to  his  atatcment,  il  is  an 
inu  Ttu  riitige  of  bills  full  of  exhanated  mines  ami  sco- 
i».  {Antif.  of  Auica,ro\.  3,  p  13.)  Mr.  Hawkins, 
IB  im  anocj  c(  tbis  part  of  the  Auie  coaat,  diacovarad 
mmtf  vmna  of  the  argeniiferaaa  iaad  ore,  wMi  whieh 
ibe  cooiiin'  seems  to  abound  ;  ho  otMervrd  traces  of 
iba  ailvef-aiiias  not  tar  b«yond  Karatia.  TU«  site  of 
Iha  amcltiDs  fonMMa  may  be  tmoad  to  the  aoothward 
of  Thoric(ilor  ?ome  mile*,  immense  qaaniiiies  of  sco 
nm  ocrurxiug  ihcre.  These  were  probably  placed  uear 
the  scacoast  for  the  conrenience  of  fuel,  which  it  soon 
bacanaa  necaamy  to  iiMOft  ( Walptk't  Mmmmn^ 
vol  I,  p  4M.— €Mr«  JKnerary.  p.  n.^MuMt 
T  val  1.  p.  358  ) — T!ic  mines  at  Laurium  were 
worked  eiliier  by  ahafui  {^fttara,  pulei)  or  adits  (vir6v- 
ipaa,  tmui);  and  by  neither  of  the^e  two  modes  of 
working  did  they,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  arrive  al  ihc 
tCfminaliOQ  of  lae  ore  {Xen  ,  tie  Vecltt^.,  24,  6).  Yoi  . 
the  cbaatbehng  of  the  nutu  s  timber  was  probably  im-  ' 
faaa4  byaoa  (Jkmutk.  m  Mid.,  p.6a8, 17), which,  ac- 
tmtitt  la  PImj  (33,  21),  waa  tho  ease  abo  is  Spain. 
Hobbouse  meniioua  (I.  c.)  that  one  or  two  shaAa  hare 
haoo  diacof  crcd  in  a  small  shrubby  plain  not  far  from 
tta  aea,  on  the  eaatern  coast ;  and  be  atatea  also  that 
•  specioien  of  ore,  lately  found,  waa  ahown  to  him  nt 
Atbeos.  If  the  bole  which  Chandler  {TraeeU,  c.  30) 
saw  upon  Mount  Ilymeitus  waa  really,  as  he  conjee- 
WW.  «  shaft,  It  fellows  that  some,  at  leaat,  bad  a  con- 
wJaaaMa  width,  far  tha  «imiar  opening  waa  of  moie 
lhao  forty  feet  in  diameter;  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
taio  narrow  pasaages  led  into  the  hili  m  oppoaite  di- 
aaetMM.  Il  waa  alao  the  practice,  according  to  Vi- 
traviiM.  to  make  large  hollows  in  the  silver  minee  (7, 
7).  The  pillars  which  were  left  standing  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  overlying  mountam  were  called  ipftot,  and 
aeva  coraiponlj  fuconpivtif  (i'^i  Vit.  Orai.— 
Op  ,  «.  p.  1S8,  ei  attH.—PMae,  3,  87.— lit, 
7.  a*  ibev,  at  the  same  time,  served  for  the  di 
viaaoas  between  the  different  comparttncntt.  or,  as 
Ihif  were  caBed,  workahopa;  Aa  these  pillars  co»- 
•■■ad  oaa,  tha  nraprietors  were  tempted  by  their  ava- 
rice la  renore  tnem,  although  by  law  they  were  atriclly 
nrahibii«d  from  doing  so;  in  the  time  of  the  orator 
LfcuiBQs,  tha  wealthi'  Dipbiloa  waa  oondaiiMMd  to 
JmAIot  iUb  aOhMsa.  (ViL  X,  Oral,  I.  a.)  Tha 


opening  of  new  minct*  was  called  KatvoTOfita,  and  on 
•ceoQot  of  the  great  nak  and  expeuae,  no  one  would 
wdliBffly  amhrtMia  jL    If  tho  8pecatat9r  waa  suc- 
ecarfiu,  ha  was  amfriy  remunerated  for  hie  uodertakii^ ; 
a  ansaceaaaful,  he  lost  all  his  trouble  and  expense  ; 
on  Ahich  account  Xeno(ihon  proposed  to  form  compa- 
mei  kit  ihts  purpose.   The  aacienta  ^leak  m  gaoaral 
torms  «r  the  onwhoieaome  evapefatkMM  firon  tOww- 
mines  iCtuaui  .  ad  Strab.,  101),  and  the  noxious  at 
BiO!^>acre  of  ihoBe  to  Alttca  is  particularly  mentioned 
(  JCen..  Mm.,  8,  6,  li.—.plut.,  Comp.  Nic.  et  Croat, 
mmi.^  til^tm^  tha  Greeka  as  well  ss  the  Romans 
MIM  M^aahrtad  with  the  use  of  ahafu  for  ventilation, 
wfctoh  the  fenncr  called  yi;v\ayijyia.    {I^i.  Sre  ,  P 
MT.)   In  what  nttnner  tba  water  waa  withdrawn  from 
Am  ankles  we  aniiot  nfMowd  t  it  la,  howaver,  prob- 
ab'e  thu  the  Greeks  made  use  of  the  same  artificial 
noane  as  the  Komaoa.   (Consult  RtitemHer,  Art  of 
MSmmf,  die, aanair  At  AndenU,  p.  114»  «l  the  Gei^ 
MM  esafk.)   The  removal  of  the  one  appears  to  have 
been  performed  partly  by  machinery  and  partly  l>v 
aken,  a  was  the  case  in  E^ypl  and  Spain,  in  whicli 
latter  cooaUy  tha  yoonger  alavaa  bcought  tba  ore 
AMfhth»i4ltalDA»MiffMftof  th«  aoaf  whrtbar, 
fc«iWM.li»«iawiiD  Attioawidkuhtbaga  iw 


this  porpoee,  and  were  on  that  accojnt  cafled 
rtere  C&v7juiof6poi\  la,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain';  te, 
aceormng  to  the  grammarians,  these  bags  contatoad 
their  food.  {Pollux,  7,  100.— /J.,  10,  H9.—He*yek.. 
*.  V.)  The  atampiitg  of  the  ore  at  the  fouoderies,  tu 
order  to  faeiUtata  ita  aoparation  from  the  nsetesa  piirta 
of  the  stone,  was  generally  performed  in  stone  mortars 
with  iron  pcstk's.  In  tins  manner  the  Egypitaiui  re- 
duced the  gold  ore  to  the  size  of  a  veteh,  wen  ground 
it  iQ  handinilU  and  wariiad  it  on  acpaaate  planks,  tik»t 
water  had  been  poured  ofor  it ;  which  is  the  aoconm 
given  by  a  Hippocratean  writer  of  the  treaiment  of 
gold  ore.  ( Dwd.  £k.,  18, 12.— J^iuAarcA.,  ap.  1^., 
p.  1342.— ifi;^ra/ca,tfe*jelHaraC,  1,4.)  to  Spun 
It  wns  Vrti  ird  'u  the  same  manner,  and  then,  if  Pmv 
dots  not  iiivi-n  the  proper  order,  iir&t  wa«htui,  and  af- 
terward calcined  and  pounded.  Even  the  quicksilver 
ora,  kon  wbieb  cinnatNU  waa  Mi|Mjad,  was  aiaaiiMlf 
tiaotad  t  that  ia,  fiist  hmnad  m,  m  wkidi  opefatte«  m 
part  of  the  qnicksilvcr  flowed  ofT,  and  then  pounded 
with  iron  peatles,  ground,  and  washed.  {Plm.,  31.) 
In  Greece,  tba  labourers  in  the  foonderies  made  use 
of  a  Firvc  ffir  washmff  the  comminuted  orr,  ind  jt  is 
iiieiUiOiied  among  tbo  impleoienta  of  tbcmir>crs  by  liie 
appropriate  name  (»iAa^.  {Poll.,  7, 97.)  This  method 
of  tcaatiof  ora  waa  not  only  in  oaa  in  aneictiit  tinw^ 
bat  it  waa  tha  only  one  empk>yed  either  itmoff  lim 
middle  ages  or  in  more  recent  timea,  until  t>  >  dis- 
covery of  stamp  works.  (Heckman's  HtMtory  of  Inr 
mnHma,  vol  l,  pt.  6,  num.  8. — RrUem&er,  p.  ISl. 
Mffjff  )  Of  the  art  of  smcltin|^  in  the  founderies  ol 
Lauriiim,  nothing  definite  ia  kiiowu.  That  the  Atfao- 
nians  made  use  of  the  bellows  and  charcoal  is  not  im- 
wobabla ;  tba  btttar,  iodaad,  may  be  luriy  iofiBiftd, 
from  tha  aceodot  of  tha  ehanraal^fon,  «r,  tstfaat, 
rl  arcoal-burners,  from  which  buxiness  a  tsrge  portion 
of  the  Achamians  in  psrticular  derived  their  livelihood 
The  art  of  smelting  among  the  ancients  was  so  impa^ 
feet,  that  even  in  the  time  of  .Strabo,  when  it  had  re- 
ceived  considerable  improvcmcnis,  there  was  still  no 
profit  to  be  gained  by  extracting  silver  from  lead  ore, 
in  which  it  waa  pnaant  in  amaU  pvoporttoaa;  and  tha 
early  AthanianB  had,  in  eoMpanaon  with  their  aa^^ 
cessors  (who  were  themselves  not  the  mo*t  perfect 
toasters  of  chvmiatry),  so  slight  a  knowledge  of  the 
RMoagaiiMilt  01  «m,  that,  accoidhig  to  tta ) 
not  only  was  that  which  had  been 
stono  subsequently  used,  but  the  old  seoiia> 
again  employed  for  the  purpoae  of  extracting  silver, 
(Sira*.,  389.)  According  to  Fliny  (83.  31),  the  m- 
ciaala  eotiU  not  amak  any  atttar  wittiDat  some  arikk 
ture  of  lead  {flumbutn  ni^rrum)  or  ^ny  lead  {gt- 
Una,  molyhdeena)  {  he  appears,  however,  only  to  tnoaa 
ores  in  which  the  ailver  was  combined  with  some 
metal  to  which  it  baa  a  laaa  powerfol  affinity  than  to 
lead.  At  Lauritim  it  was  net  naoessary,  at  laaat  hi 
many  places,  to  add  cny  lead,  it  being  already  present 
in  tbe  orea.  Pliny  sutea  in  general  terms  the  mauMt 
in  whiefa  MfBiMifaiWM  lead  e«M  WOTB  ti«ala4(t*,  4>|, 
i  vi  tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  waa  tbe  mctho4 
Adopted  ill  Attica.  According  to  his  account,  tba 
ore  was  6rst  molted  down  to  sunnom,  a  compositian 
of  pure  silver  and  lead  ;  then  this  nstactal  was  broagbt 
to  the  refining  oven,  where  the  ellTer  waa  oeparstad, 
and  the  lead  appeared  half  glazed  in  the  form  of  lith- 
aige,  which,  aa  well  as  gray  lead,  tbe  ancients  call  fa> 
lena  and  molybdent :  thta  hat  aabataiwe  was  afterwirf 
coolc  ?,  i^rd  the  lead  (plumfnim  nitp^tm,  uc}-vC'hc,  to 
diatingui^h  it  from  tin,  plymbum  Mum,  or  cuttd^um, 
Kaaoinpo^)  was  produced.  (Boeckk's  Ditttrtation 
on  the  MintM  of  Lamiimt  Cvmrnent.  Acad.  Bmi., 
an  1814  et  1815,  p.  99.—Boetkh*M  PuhNe  Bimmmtf 
of  Athem,  vol  2,  n  41."),  *eqq.) 

Lauron,  a  town  of  Spain,  towards  the  eastern  lim- 
ila  of  Batiea,  mJ  not  Ihr  ftmn  (ba  act,  imibaMy  among 
ttoBtttitwL  It  haabMH  nn«a«d  bjMM>nato*ff 
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Jbe  roodem  l.-inn,  fivo  league*  from  Yalentia.    It '  ncd  to  have  rrcotirae  to  a  similar  plan,  in  order  to  tiki 

auvaiiUge  of  the  current  Lcander,  therefore,  bnl  t 
perilou*  adventure  to  perform,  who  awam  at  leaat  fov 
I  milM  to  flMflt  Ham,  and  returned  the  same  dtauncc 
'  tlM  niw  Rbht.  I»  h  Tery  possible,  bowerer,  to  tma 
across  the  Hellespont  without  being  the  nval  or  ha». 
ing  the  moUve  of  Leander.  Uj  fellow-traveUir(Uri 
Byrea)  wm  d«l«niiin«d  to  ati«mpt  it."  {HtUmtff 
Jnvrvy,  Tol.  2,  p  OIH  Am.  ed.)  It  apptiri,  from 
wnai  follows,  that  Lo/J  iiyron  failed  m  hti  fir»t  *t- 
tenipt,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  cunent,  after  he 
and  Uie  fiitml  who  ■ccompuued  him  bad  been  id  (he 
water  an  boar,  and  foond  tbanualTei  in  the  middie  of 
the  Btrait,  about  a  n.;!f  ai  d  a  half  below  the  css'.le*. 
A  second  attempt  was  more  successful ;  Lord  Bjna 
waa  in  the  water  one  hour  and  ten  minutee,  hfoco» 
panion,  Mr  Ekrn'ir  jr!,  fivr  minutes  less  Lord  Btiwi 
repiesents  ihc  curftn:  .  very  strong  and  the  »»lei 
cold  ;  be  etates,  however,  that  they  were  not  ftUgurf, 
tboQfl^  a  UtUe  chtlM,  and  performed  tba  feat  with  Itt^ 
tl«  mBMhy.  TIm  atiait  betwvea  the  ca»tl«t  Mr. 
Hobhouae  makes  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  »nd  yet  it  look 
four  boatmen  five  minntes  to  pull  them  frotn  {KHotia 
point.  All  this  tcnd.s  to  throw  «  great  deal  of  daibt 
upon  the  feat  of  I^ander,  who  rouTd  hardlv  hau 
a  mure  expert  awimmer  than  Lord  Byron,  ti.d  vm, 
besides,  had  a  longer  course  to  pursue.  Consult  LonI 
Bjrron'a  own  acoount  {Moore's  Lif$  af  Byrtm,  fii.  % 
p.  308,  teqq  ),  and  Mr.  TDmer*a  remm*  appradad  It 
the  volume  Just  cited,  p  5fiO. 

Lbbadea,  a  city  of  i3«BOiia,  weet  of  Coronea,  buili 
on  a  plain  adjacent  to  the  small  river  Hercyaa.  ll 
derived  its  name  from  Lebadus,  an  .Athenian,  havia| 
previously  been  called  Midca.  This  ciiy  wascelebii' 
ted  in  antiquity  for  the  oracle  of  Tropbooius,  sitoalti 
in  a  cave  abore  tba  town,  into  whkb  those  who  tm- 
suited  the  Fates  ware  obliged  to  deaeotd,  after  pm- 
forming  var  'ii  s  I  'jremonics,  which  are  accurately  de- 
tailed by  Paiisanias,  who  also  gives  a  minute  decrhp- 
tion  of  the  sacred  cavem  89).  The  oncU  «ii 
already  in  considerable  repute  in  the  time  of  Ctctm, 
who  consulted  it  {Herod  ,  1,  46),  as  did  al»a  .Martioni- 
us.  {Id;  8,  134.)  The  victory  of  Laactra  mu  nid 
to  have  been  piadictod  by  Tropheoiaa,  and  a  lolaM 
assembly  waa  in  eonaeqiMnce  bold  at  Lebaies,  tto 
the  action,  to  return  thanks.  This  was  known,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  an  artifice  of  Epaminondas.  {IM. 
Sie. ,  1 5,  53. )  Stnbo  ealb  the  preaidine  deity  Jopitet 
Trophonius  (Strab  ,  413).  and  so  does  I.,(vy  (45,  JSJ^ 
who  says  the  shrine  was  vibitcd  by  Paulus  miliai 
after  his  yicU^  over  Perseus.  The  geografber 
csearcbua,  aa  wo  are  iniiBriiwd 
594,  e),  wrote  a  MU  account 
modern  town  of  Lihadta  stands  near  the  Mff  of  '.k 
ancient  city :  the  castle  occupies  the  site  of  the  Acrsp- 
olis.  {Doiirelt,  vol.  1,  p.  Hn.^Geirs  //m  ,  p  I78L 
—Clarke'9  Trateh,  vol  7,  p,  1R8,  Load,  ti.—Ctt' 
mtr*  Ane.  Greece,  vol  2,  p.  240.) 

Lbbbdds  (Ae^edof),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  lo 
nia,  DWthwest  of  Colophon,  on  the  coast.  UwH 
firal  a  floorii^ng  city,  but  upon  Ae  iMMmlaTalMia 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  Ephcsus  by  Ly«iniaebii»i 
It  sank  greatly  in  importance.  {PanMim.,  1,9—5''* 
bo,  633. )  I  n  the  time  of  Horace  it  waa  deMited  ukI 
in  ruitw  It  would  seem  to  have  been  stibje^MOtlj 
restored,  as  Hierocles,  u»  the  seventh  century,  fpcata 
of  it  as  a  place  then  in  efitleoee.  (IfMMrt^  A^-> 
voL  6,  pt.  3,  p.  316.) 
Lbchjum,  that  pnt  of  Corindi  wUeh  wmi 

on  the  Siims  Cormthiacus,  being  distant  from  the  city 
about  12  sudta,  and  connected  with  it  by  mtitati 
two  long  walls.  (Slmte,  SSO.^JTen  ,  Hut.  Gr.,  4, 
5,  11  )  It  was  the  great  Pmporiom  of  Corinthaa  Hrf- 
lie  with  the  weslera  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  sawiA 
Italy  and  .Sicily.    (Strah.,  I.  e.—Polyh.,  6.  24  -W. 


this  city  of  wfiirh  Scrtonus  made  himself  master 
ia  the  Ihco  of  Pompey'a  army  ;  and  in  iU  vkinitv,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  Cneiua  Poa^na,  mn  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  waa  slain  after  the  battto  of  Mimdi. 
( I'U. ! .  VU.  aert.—Orm^  U.'^Phrut,  4,  S.— Cml, 
SM.  Hin^  c  ST.) 

liAflia,  T.  •  river  of  Loeania,  now  £ee^  running  into 
the  Sinus  Laus,  or  Gulf  of  Polica'-rrf.  r^t  'hv  southern 
extremity  of  the  province.  At  its  nttnuii  stood  the 
0Hf  of  Lafie«— if.  A  city  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Laeanta,  at  the  mouth  of  ^  livw  Laiia,  and  on  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name.  It  waa  e  colony  of  Sybaritea 
{Herod  ,  G,  20  — Strah  ,  253),  but  beyond  this  fact 
we  are  very  little  acquainted  with  its  hiatiNfy.  Strabo 
Rpeita,  diat  the  dtied  Greeks  met  with  a  a^nal  de- 
feat in  the  neighbourhood  of  th  s  jilace  from  the  Lu- 
canians.  Ttiese  were  urobauiy  the  Posidomats,  and 
the  other  colonists  on  this  coast,  and  we  may  conjee- 
tore  that  this  diaaatef  led  lo  the  downfkU  of  their  eev- 
eral  towns.   In  Plh^s  tine  LaSa  no  loDMr  ezialed. 

1  .  3,  b.—Plol  ,  p  67.)  Cluverius  identified  its 
aite  with  the  proseut  Latno  {Ital.  Ant.,  2,  p.  1263) ; 
bot  later  topographers  have  justly  observed,  that  this 
town  1?  forr'r-i  1  ri.iirs  from  the  sea,  whweas  the  Ta- 
ble llmcrary  evidently  marks  the  position  of  Laus  nc&r 
the  ooeat  It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  Scalea 
npreaenta  thia  aocieni  city.  (RomtauUif  Tol.  1,  p. 
S88.) 

Lacs  Pomfki*,  a  town  nf  Ci-  ili  inc  Gaul,  next  in 
Importance  lo  Mediolanuro,  and  situate  to  the  south- 
east of  that  place,  near  tlie  river  Lambrus.  It  waa 
fnunrli  il,  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Boil  (3,  17).  and 
afierwarii  probatily  colonized  by  Pouipeius  Slrabo, 
father  of  the  great  Pompey.  In  a  letter  of  Cicero  to 
hie  braihert  it  le  aimply  ceUed  Lena  (2,  16).  Its  po- 
eilfeti  anawen  to  that  of  LoH  Fwvlto,  which,  having 
brf  ri  destroyed  by  the  Milane-c,  '.In-  K:ii[ieror  Barba- 
rossa  caused  the  new  town  of  LmU  to  be  built  at  the 
diatanee  of  three  miles  from  the  aneieot  aite.  (Cm* 
mrr'.i  Anc.  Ilaly,  vol.  I,  p.  53  ) 

LAUTUJii.s  or  LatomL£,  a  name  properly  deuoting 
a  quarry,  and  derived  from  the  Greek  "Kua^,  "  a  atom,'"' 
and  rfyimt  "  (o  au"  or  quarrf.^'  Thia  appellation 
waa  particularly  applied  lo  certain  qnaniea  near  Syra- 
mae,  one  of  whicn  still  bears  the  name  of  "  The  Ear 
4f  Dionysius,*'  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  used 
by  that  tyrant  for  a  prison,  and  to  have  been  ao  con- 
structed that  all  the  sounds  uttered  in  it  converged 
to  and  untied  in  one  particular  point,  termed,  in  con- 
aequence,  the  tympanum.  This  point  communicated 
wilb  an  apartmeot,  where  Dionyaiua  placed  himaelf, 
•ad  ihoa  overiieafd  all  that  waa  aaid  by  hb  aneoapect- 
in^  captivr<5  9\:rh  is  the  popular  opinion  respecting 
ibta  place,  an  opinion  which  lias  no  other  support  save 
llie  nanalivea  of  travellers  and  the  accounts  of  some 
modem  historians,  who  have  been  equally  misled  by 
vulgar  tradition.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but 
tiiat  these  quarries  actually  served  as  places  of  impris- 
onment, and  Cicero  reproaches  Verrca  wilb  having 
employed  them  for  this  purpose  in  the  eaae  of  Romai: 
citlxi  I  S  (Ct'r.  in  IV  •  ,  6,  27.)  ,^lian  informs  us, 
that  some  of  the  workmen  in  the  quarries  near  .Syra- 
euae  remained  so  long  there  as  to  marry  and  rear  fam- 
ilies in  them,  and  that  some  of  their  children,  having 
never  before  seen  a  city,  were  terrified  on  their  com* 
inp  to  Syracuse,  and  beholding  for  the  firat  tiaao  faoiaea 
ood  osen.    (.^n,  V.  H.,  V2,  44.) 

LsaniNi*,  a  yontb  of  Abydoe,  beloved  by  Hero. 
The  atory  of  his  fate  will  be  f  <  :nr!  under  the  latter 
article.  {Vid.  Hero.) — The  following  remarks  relate 
to  his  alleged  feat  of  awimming  across  the  Hellespont 
•pd  ratumiog  the  same  night,  "It  waa  the  custom," 
ehatiVB  Heiwoeae,  **fbr  tlioae  who  would  cross  from 
AViyJoH  t.i  ^i-iii-i  !o  incline  a  mile  out  of  the  direct 


by  ikth«MCua  (1^ 
of  the  OTKle.  Tbi 


Jue,  and  those  luakiog  the  contrary  voyage  were  obli- 1 6,  34,  12.  Li9^  ^  39.)  Aocmdiiv  to  Sit  W.  GdL 
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I  n  Usirty-five  mmates  distant  from  Corinth, 
and  coviris  M  tboat  tiz  boutat*  nngninct,  and  a 
ciMtoiB-bdaw.  Eatt  of  it,  ^f«imfM  of  the  port  are 

yet  risiWe  at  a  place  wl  f  re  the  sea  runs  up  a  channel 
nco  the  faida.  Near  it  axe  the  remaios  of  a  modem 
f«Mlw  fart."   ( /hit.  of  the  Mono,  p.  906. ) 

IjtCT^'<.]\  Arn  irnt  traditions,  as Well  SB  physical 
abaenrations,  |roint  out  the  rormrr  existence  of  the  land 
ii  Lectonia,  which  would  seem  to  have  occupied  a 
put  of  dieapace  now  filled  bj  the  Grecian  Sea.  An 
•Mthqoeke  pvotieUT  tirake  down  its  (bondationa,  and 
the  wbole  was  finally  submcrfrocJ  under  th""'  w  ives. 
Partia|ie  thii  event  happened  when  the  sea,  winch  was 
faamly  txtendcJ  over  tbe  SeyAian  plains,  forced  ita 
way  through  the  Bosporus,  and  precipitated  itself  into 
th#  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Compare  remarks 
noder  the  articles  Cya«<"<r  and  Medilfrraneum  Mare.) 
Tim  BUBwroMa  ialanoa  of  the  Archipelago  appear  to  be 
Ae  RNnams  of  lieetonia.  and  itAt  ttact  of  land  proba- 
bly facilitatf  d  the  pasnaj^e  of  the  first  colonists  out  of 
Awia  luto  our  p^n  of  tiio  vi^orld.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Pallas  that  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  as  well  as 
^  Lake  Aral  snd  several  others,  are  the  remains  of 
as  extensive  sea,  which  covered  a  great  part  of  the 
oonh  of  Asia.  This  conjecture  of  Pallas,  which  was 
dnwB  froBi  faia  obaenrattom  m  Siberia,  baa  been  con- 
ftmed  hy  Klapiotli'e  auivey  of  the  eountiy  northward 
of  Mount  Caucasus  Lastly,  M.  deChoiseul  Gouflier 
add'>.  that  a  great  part  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Bmarabia  bears  evident  traces  of  having  been  form- 
ed by  the  ara.  It  has  often  been  conjectured  that  the 
epcnttif  of  the  Bosporus  was  the  occasion  of  the  drain- 
ag  of  this  octan  in  the  midst  of  Europe  and  A?ia. 
The  memory  of  ihia  diaiuplion  of  the  two  contioeata 
waa  peaaerwd  in  the  traditione  of  Orccce.  Stiabo 
(49^.  Plmy  (C.  90),  md  Diodorun  Siculus  (5,  17),  have 
ceiiected  the  at^cicnt  memoriala  which  existed  of  so 
iMnaf  a  catastrophe.  TIm  tnth  of  the  etory,  how- 
ever, baa  been  placed  on  more  secure  grounds  by 
pbyttcal  observations  on  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bc««porus  (Cor.sult  Dr.  Clarke's  Tra  ils  ami 
MrticaUrly  a  MSmoiie  by  M.  dc  Choiseul  Gouffier  in 
Iw  Meaur.  ie  Pfiutitut.  Rtftd  i»  Avnee,  181ft.  m 
which  the  author  has  collrcted  much  curious  inforn^ri- 
doo  on  this  subject  )  It  appears  ibal  the  catastrophe 
waa  produced  by  the  operation  of  volcanoes,  the  fires 
•f  wajcb  were  still  burning  in  the  era  of  the  Argonaii- 
tie  royag«,  and  enter  into  the  poetical  dencriptiona  of 
-Apoffon.'us  and  Valerius  Flaccus.  Aci  ording  to  the 
&Jae  Orpheus,  Neptune,  bemg  angry  with  Jupiter, 
rtridr  the  fand  liectonta  with  hie  golden  trident, 
and  fcVimerged  it  in  the  sea,  forming  islands  of  many 
of  s^caitered  (ragnienu.  There  seems  to  be  some 
nniiiblance  between  the  name  Lectonia  and  Lycao- 
aia,  hot  then  we  srast  refer  the  latter  term,  not  to  a 
paition  of  Am  Miher,  bat  to  the  northern  regions  of 
the  globe.  Thus  we  have  in  Ovid  {Fast  ,  3,  793)  the 
exBire**ion  "  Lyramm  Arctos,^'  in  the  aame  poet 
(Tn^f  . 2)  ••  Lycamia  rub  axe,'"  and  In  Claudian 
(C<m*.  Mr!!.  Theo<i ,  299)  Lytaonia  antra  "  V,y 
the  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  however,  Italy  and 
Greece  can  easily  be  meant,  since  they  were  both  re- 
Umd  b;  the  aaeieata  to  the  countries  of  the  North, 
f  Jfwttr^e  Onstr.  Jlwrery.  t(»I.  1,  p.  S3,  in  ml£e.— > 

V'-  f^'i-c'ajihe  der  Griethert  ttnd  /Corner,  ttll,  1, 
[    A\'>.  —  HtrimmnM  Orj/k.,  Arg..  IS74.) 

I  M  rr«,  a  promontory  of  Troas,  below  the  island 
efTenodo*.  noi*  Cape  Uala  It  formed  the  northern 
lunji,  m  the  time  of  the  eastern  empire,  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  as  tt  waa  termed,  which  commenced  near 
ihe  MMnder,  and  extended  along  the  coest  upward  to 
LKtam.  Dr.  Chifce  apeaks  of  tine  pwmonlory  as 
Mows:  "  T^ience  wi-  sailed  to  the  promontorv  of 
Leewoi.  now  Cupc  Baba.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adra- 
tOnlf  t  the  southwestern  extremity  of  that  chain 
stems  of  which  OainanM  ia  the  aotmait.  Thia 
4Z 


cape  presents  a  high  and  bold  rliff,  on  whoee  ata M 
aocliTi^  the  little  town  of  BeW  tppaant  aa  thoi^ 
etoeh  wIthKi  a  nook.   Tt  ie  famooe  wr  the  mannlhc 

Tin  of  knives  and  poniards:  their  bladea  arr  distin 
guished  in  Turkey  by  the  name  of  Baba  Leek*.'" 
(IVaeeb,  vol.  3,  p.  SS4»  ««ff.,  Land,  ei.)  A  very 
accurate  view  of  tne  promontory  is  given  in  CriVs  To- 
pography  of  Troy,  p  21.  The  place  was  called  Baba 
from  a  derviah  (Baba)  buried  there,  who  alwaya  gave 
the  Turks  intelligence  when  any  rovers  wen  in  tha 
neighbouring  seas.  (Clarke,  I.  c,  tn  imlir.^iffiiieNl 
ana  Hcyman's  Trards,  vol.  1,  p  IP"  ) 

Lbda,  a  daughter  of  Kins  '1  bcstius  and  Euryth^ 
mis,  who  married  Tyndaraa, khig  of  Sparta.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  common  account,  she  became,  by  Jupiter 
(vmo  assumed  for  that  purpose  the  form  of  a  swan), 
the  mother  of  Pollux  and  Helen,  and  by  her  own 
hushand,  the  parent  of  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  Two 
cggit,  it  eeeme,  were  broosht  forth  by  her,  from  which, 
respect ivrli,-  came  the  children  just  named,  Pollux  and 
Helen  being  m  one,  and  Castor  and  Clytemneetra  in  tbo 
other.  Other  versions,  however,  are  given  of  the  le> 
gend,  for  which  cooault  thearticlea  Castor  and  Helena. 

hr.XiXK,  on  epithet  given  to  Hermionc,  Ace,  as  re- 
lated to  Leda.    {Virg.,  jEn.,  3,  328  ) 

Lkdos,  now  LeZf  a  river  of  Gaol,  near  the  modem 
Montpelier.    (JIff/e,  t,  ft.) 

I  ,>  ;T()  c  ■p'ima  ^rmina,  a  Roman  military  co'nTiy  in 
Spain  among  the  Astures,  northeast  of  Astunca.  It 
is  now  Leon.  (Jlin.  Ant.,  p.  89ff.— Apikwiy,  2,  6.) 
Ptolemy  calls  it  Legio  Septima  Oennanwnm.  ( Ui$rt, 
Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  441.) 

Lrlats  or  L.*:i..»ps,  I.  a  dog  that  never  failed  to 
seize  and  conquer  whatever  anioial  it  waa  otdered  (e 
pvrene.  It  waa  given  to  Proeria  bf  Bbna,  and  Pro> 
cris  reconciled  herself  to  her  husband  by  presenting 
him  with  thia  valuable  animal.  According  to  somOi 
Procria  had  leeoived  it  from  Minos,  as  a  reward  fal 
the  dangerous  wounds  of  which  ahe  had  cored  hiflk 
(Htffrtn.,  fab.,  99.— Ovid,  Met.,  7,  771.;— 11.  One  of 
.\cta'On'9  dogs. 

LaLBOKta,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus,  because  once 
pOMBSsed  by  the  I^defW.   (Flm-,  S.  M.) 

I  tlSoks,  an  ancieni  race,  whoae  history  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  in  consequence  of  the  various  and 
almost  contradictory  traditions  which  eitat  concen»> 
ing  diem ;  according  to  which,  liwf  at*  on  the  om 
hand  represented  as  among  the  eerlteet  fnhabhanta 
of  Greece,  while  n  '.I  r  other  they  arr  sj  to  ho 
the  same  people  as  the  Cariana.  Herodotus  state* 
(1, 171)  that  the  Caitaae.  who  originally  inhabited  the 
islands  of  the  .l^gean  Ses,  were  known  tf  r  name 
of  LelegCB  before  they  emigrated  to  Asia  .Mmor ;  and 
according  to  Paosanias  (7.  8,  4),  the  Leieges  formed 
only  a  part  of  the  Cerian  natkm.  The  Lelegea  ap- 
pear, from  numerone  tra^ena.  to  have  inhabited  IM 
islands  of  the  .tgean  Sea  and  the  weslem  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  from  a  very  early  period.  In  Homer  they 
are  represented  aa  the  allies  or  the  Trojsns ;  and  their 
king  Alles  is  said  to  have  been  the  father-in-law  of 
Priam.  (J7.,  20,  98.  — /A.,  21,  86.)  They  arc  said 
to  have  founded  the  temple  of  Juno  in  Samoa  (A(h«- 
mme,  19^  p.  67S),  and  Strabo  informe  oe  that  thajr 
onee  Inhabited,  tof^ther  with  fhe  Cariana,  the  whole 
of  Ionia  {S!''il  ,  n^l  )— On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
numerous  trsditioits  respecttng  ihem  in  the  north  ol 
Greeee,  we  find  no  connexion  between  them  and  th« 
Cariana.  According  to  Aristotle  (quoted  by  Strabo^ 
332),  they  inhabited  parts  of  Aeamania.  i£tolia.  Opun- 
tisn  Locris,  Leucas,  and  B^rotia.  In  the  sontri  of 
Greece  we  egein  meet  with  the  same  confusion  m  tiie 
tndMeneof  Megara  respecting  the  Lelegea  and  the 
rians  Car  is  said  to  l  ivr  1  rcn  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient kings  of  Megara.  and  to  have  been  auccecded  in 
the  royal  power,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  generatione,  by 
Lalai,aMgn«rirom%iFpt.  (P«le«l..l.88,4,ea^) 
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Pylus,  the  grandson  ot  this  Lelex,  is  aaul  to  liave  led 
•  colony  o(  Mcgarian  Lelese*  into  MeaamiM,  wIwm 

he  founded  the  city  of  Pylus  {^Pdusan  ,  4,  36,  1.) 
'i  lie  LiicedattatouiaTi  tTadiiious,  uii  ilu:  couUdrv,  repre- 
sent the  Lelegea  as  Uiv  cr^^inal  iuhabitanl«  of  I.aco- 
nia.  (/'auMn.,  3,  1,  l-)-;-*!  CM  acsicely  be  doubted, 
from  ibe  numerous  traditioiM  on  the  •ubject,  tbat  the 
Leieges  were  in  some  manner  cIo>>e]y  cuniiecicd  with 
tbe  Uari«n».  (  Vid.  Carta. )  The  most  probable  sup- 
-pwilion  is,  tluit  the  Lelege*  were  •  people  of  Pela*- 
gian  race,  a  portion  of  whom  cmigrattd  at  a  very  ear- 
ly period  from  Um  continent  ol  Gr««cc  to  ilit  islauds 
of  the  iCgean  Set,  wImw  Ibuy  became  conntcted  with 
Uw  Carians  (who  wete  a  portion,  probably,  of  the  same 
great  family),  and  subsequenily  joined  them  in  their 
desctiil  u()Ou  A>ia  Miiiur  (ThuUriill' x  Hixtorif  of 
GreuCf  voL  1,  p.  44. — FhildogtaU  Mtueumt  No.  1, 
i.  9.  Ancvua.— >£tieye/.  U:  JOnowf.,  vol.  18,  p.  417.) 

IjEi.kx,  an  Egyptian,  f^aid  to  havn  cnmt-  with  a  col- 
ony to  Megara,  and  to  have  atiaiiitid  to  kiugly  power 
there.    {FaMon^  1,  89,  4. — Vtd.  Lclogos  ) 

LsjuMs  PoRTOs,  or  Lymntt  e  harbour  of  Britain, 
a  little  below  Dover,  where  Cassar  is  thought  to  have 
[^ndtd  uii  ins  first  expediliun  to  t'lac  inland,  having  set 
out  from  the  Poclua  itius  in  Gaul,  a  luUe  soulL  of 
CMoia.  iVU.  Itiui  Portus.) 

I.emaNNUs  Laci'*,  a  !akp  of  Gaul,  in  the  southwest 
augle  of  the  territory  of  tiie  Heiveiu,  suid  separating 
them  in  this  quarter  from  the  AJlobroges.  It  it  OOw 
the  Lakt  «f  Gttuv*.  This  i«  a  most  beautiful  eiqMinse 
of  water  m  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  concave  side 
of  winch  IS  upward  of  15  milcB  long.  Its  greatest 
^breadth  i«  about  12  mile*.  U  never  whoUy  freezes 
over  io  the  aaveroet  winlera*  and  U  rtaea  about  ten 
feet  in  jnunmer,  hy  the  meltintj  of  the  snows  on  the 
Alps,  lic'kideti  ihi'  lUiune.  wiiicii  trd\erses  itji  whole 
tel^gthi  it  receives  the  watcr:^  of  forty  oihir  streams. 
(Luain,  1, 396.— 3, 6.— C«*.,  B.  G,,  1, 
lb.,  1,  8— H.  ih.,  8,  1.) 

Lkmnus,  nn  iiilaiid  in  the  iGgean  Sea,  between 
Tenedoa,  Imbros,  and  Samotbrace.  Accorduig  to 
Pliny  (4.  IS)  il  WM  87  milee  fram  Mount  Atboa ;  bat 
there  ti'  :  '  an  error  in  tl»e  MSS.  of  that  author, 
for  the  (ii^idiicf  is  not  forty  miles  from  llie  extreme 
point  of  the  Acrothoao  Cape  to  the  nearest  headland 
of  Lemaoa.  (Coofiara  lapiaxka  uader  the  article 
Athoa.)  Lemnoa  ie  known  io  ancient  mythology  as 
llie  spot  on  which  Vulcan  full,  after  being  liurled 
down  from  lieaven,  and  where  ho  established  lus  ftw- 
ges.    A  vdcano,  which  oneo  was  burning  on  the 

Island,  rii  iv  L  ive  nff  irded  ground  for  the  fable.  A 
atory  is  uiso  ri'cordcd  by  Herodotus  and  ullier  auciuul 
writers  of  the  women  of  Lcinnos  having  murdered  all 
thoiBon.  (Ftif.  Ujrpaipjle.^  iloiaor  etates  that  the 
eariieat  inhabitanta  of  this  niland  were  the  Sintians, 

aThracian  Inhe  (7/ ,  \ ,  T>^2.  — S(r<iho,  Eic  ,1,  p.  WM), 
whence  Apollonius  Khodtus  terms  it  Zivr^iia  A^fivov 
(1,  608.^Cotopare  Schd.  Tkucyd  ,  8, 98.  — 
By  ,  a.  r  A>//n'Of  )  To  these  snccetded  the  Tyr- 
rhctnan  i'eU^gi,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Attica, 
fliey  are  said  to  have  afterward  stolen  some  Athenian 
Nonen  fioai  fiiuinMi«  and  caiiiod  them  to  Looiooa ; 
and  it  ie  also  aaid,  tbat  the  ebiUben  of  these  women 

having  despised  their  half  hrcthren,  born  of  Pelasgian 
woineo,  the  Peksgi  took  the  resolution  of  murdering 
both  Ibo  Athonian  wttmen  and  their  oftpring.    In  con- 

scqtience  of  these  atroeiiics,  I/f  rnnos  had  a  bad  name 
amoug  the  ancient  Urccks.  (CuilsuU  Lraam.,  Ckii. 
col.,  897,  t.  e.  A^ftviov  koxov.)  Lemnoa  was  still  in 
the  poaaeaaion  of  thaao  Pelnsgi  when  it  waa  invaded 
aa4oonqoti«dl^Otan«a,aPemanfeneia].  (Herod, 
5,  3G  )  But  on  his  death  it  is  probable  that  the  island 
again  recovered  us  independence;  ibr  we  know  that, 
•nbsequent  to  this  event,  Miltisdea  flonquered  it  for 
Athena,  end  expelled  those  Polas^i  who  refused  to 
10  his  authority.  (Herod.,  6,  140.)  Doling 
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the  i'elopooDetian  war  Lemnos  ramuoed  in  ihi  ■» 
aaaakin  of  Athens,  and  famished  that  iUiewillt^ 

best  light-anr.f  d  troojiR  (Thucyd  ,4.28 — Jtf  ,7,57) 
Pliny  spe&ka  of  a  reiiiariiiible  iitL^ruuii  whicH  uiMsd 
in  this  island,  and  of  which  some  vesugca  wen  still 
to  be  aeeo  in  his  linM.  He  lajra  it  had  uuuirc  pin. 
ao  well  poised  that  a  child  ooold  throw  theu  upt:;. 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  columns,  and  wu  ulonicd 
with  numerous  statues,  being  even  more  exieoiiTt 
and  splendid  than  those  of  Crete  or  Egypt  (96, 13). 
Modern  traveli<  r«  !i::vr  m  vain  atlempitd  to  distaver 
any  trace  of  this  gica^l  work.  Dr.  Huiu  ^i,  p 
61),  "  «•  CQitd  mif  hmt  •  confused  account  of  i 
subtenanean  staiitaae  in  an  uumhabited  pn  of  ik 
island  called  Pouniah."  This  spot  the  Dr.  vicieil ; 
but  he  wa6  uf  opiiiiou  that  thc-t  ruins  have  no  rei^ 
tioa  to  the  labvhntb  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He  c«e- 
eeives  (hem  ntber  to  belong  to  Kephcstia.— Ltnan 
contained  a  reuurkable  volcano,  callt;d  Mo»)ciJiu, 
from  which  fire  waa  seen  to  blaze  forth,  according  t« 
a  fragment  of  the  poet  Antimachus,  preserved  b)  ibt 
scholiast  on  Nicander  {ad.  Tker.,  472).  This  vol- 
canic appearance  will  account  for  the  ancient  uac  of 
.'Kthalia,  winch  I.c-miios  is  e^aid  to  have  fornt  m  du- 
tant  ages.  (Poivb.,  aj>.  Stepk.  Byz.,  t.  r.  hJSoi^.] 
**  Tbe  whole  isl8nd«**ea)ts  Ik.  Hunt,  **  beats  the  suom- 
e»t  markN  of  iSie  ajipearaoce  of  volcanic  fire  ,  '.Vh  mcu 
in  many  parts  arc  liki:  burned  and  vitrified  tconx  at  fa- 
uaccs."  (  WalpcU's  M^mmr*,  vol.  1,  p  59.— On- 
merV  Aru:.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  338.)  Soooini.  ah% 
before  this,  remarked  respecting  this  island,  thtl  ia* 
lornal  fires  were  very  probably  still  burning  tltn,  fur 
ho  mot  with  a  spnng  of  hot  water  which  had  been 
brought  to  supply  hem,  end  with  another  of  sIihub- 
ouB  w  au  r  The  priests  of  Lemnos  w  ttc  rrckontJ 
famous  fur  ibo  cure  of  wounds,  und  the  cSiacy  oi 
their  rkili  depended,  it  is  said,  upon  the  ijuaiiiv  of  t 
species  of  red  earth  found  in  the  island,  called  La^ 
nian  earth.  This  the  ancienu  thought  a  wtiKi|B 
remedy  against  {)oi&ons  and  the  bites  uf  strpeoli, but 
U  i»  now  held  in  little  or  no  esteem  lu  Europe,  *lp 
though  the  Gceeks  end  Toiks  siiU  believe  it  to  poticti 
wonderful  intdicinal  properties.  It  i*  f'  '  '  '  i>f » 
lull  in  the  ifUnd  with  great  ceremony  ana  ai  [trlic- 
ular  times,  in  presence  of  the  Turlcish  sandjack  oi 

f;ovcmor,  and  of  the  Greek  clergy,  and  is  shiiicd  uW 
itile  balls  and  sumpcd  with  the  govwoor's  sd, 
whence  it  has  derived  tbe  name  of  ttrra  siplku 
("seeled  earth").  The  governor  makes  a  \n&coi 
it,  and  sends  H  to  Constantinople  and  otha  phcaa 
It  is  alfo  used  for  tanning  leather.  Tbe  roodem  tame 
of  Ltiuuios  16  Staltmene.  (Crojner's  Am.  Gruu, 
vol.  1,  p.  338.) 

LsMovioKs,  I.  a  people  td  Celtic  Gaill»  ssbis* 
quently  incorporated  into  Aquitania.  Thty  *«• 
uated  to  the  south  of  the  Biiuri>,'e8  Cubi  anJ  lo  tit 
weat  of  the  Arverni.  Theu  capital  was  .Aujc  iMoxi 
tun,  afierwaid  ealkd  Lenovieee,  now  Limcco.  m  u» 
department  de  la  Haule-  Vienne.  ( Cts  .B.G  ,1, 4) 
— ^11.  A  peofile  of  Gaul,  forming  part  of  iQe  .Annant 
nations,  and  lying  to  the  cast  and  nortbeatt  of  tin 
Osismu.  (C.r«  ,  i;.<?.,7,  75  )  SomeachoUw,ho^ 
ever,  with  great  probability,  suppose  that  the  ttAV 
Casar,  w  here  ni<  ntion  is  made  of  them,  reqjsrf?  cor- 
rection, and  that  for  Lemmiu*  we  ougui  to  reto  Uo- 
nie*$.  (ConiuU  ZiMMtVe,  M.  Oeegr^  Cmn  p 
29.').)  ^ 

LKUi;u.bi>,  a  liame  given  by  the  Uoaua*  to  w 
spirits  of  the  departed,  alao  called  Matu$.  V 
iicficent,  they  were  termed  Lares  s  if  hottfiil,  l^' 
ru  (Vtd.  I  Area,  p.  721,  col.  2,  near  the  tU)" 
Soleinn  rites  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  th? 
mures,  called  Le$$mna.  Tbey  began  ou  the  nigiii  d 
the  9th  May,  and  weie  continued  iot  three  mghtM^ 
surecH.sively.  but  alterrialelv  di  r:rig  six  dsvs.  Mid* 
night  was  (be  tune  for  theu  celebration.  The 
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|l  Um  houM  Umd  arose,  and  went  barefoot,  tlirough 
IIm  4aikaMi,  ta  •  fpuotain,  where  be  wMlied  hi» 
ImbJ*.  He  pnetaM  %o  it  ia^HhoM,  making  meia- 

\y  a  *lf^'h:  r<oi»e  with  Iiis  fingers,  to  tJrive  away  the 
•b«tie«  (hat  mtgttt  be  gaibehng  around.  AAtsr  he  h^d 
washed  bii  banda  IWM  UmWt  ke  relumed,  caatiug 
behind  hiio  at  ihe  aame  time  some  black  figa  whicb 
iie  earned  in  bi»  mouth,  and  uttering  in  a  Vow  tone 
the  following  words:  "With  these  tiga  do  I  ransom 
mjttU  aad  mf  tMpUj."  Ue  tepaaied  these  aame 
■aiJa  niiM  Imms.  wHh  dM  ■anM'fwnMUtiaa,  and  with- 
out looktng  behind.  Thr  n,  after  a  short  interval  of 
alienee,  t«e  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  striking  at  the 
•MM  tune  on  a  brazen  vessel,  "  Paternal  Manea,  Le- 
mures,  detue^  of  the  lower  world,  depart  from  thin 
abode."  k\iii  were  immediately  kindled  in  every 
part  of  the  mansion,  ai^d  ilie  curcmony  ended.  Du- 
oqf  lbs  Um  lor  Mlabcatuia  these  rtl«s  tbo  temples 
vara  cIp— d,  and  ii»  on*  «o«ld  be  ly^Md  faa  otmage. 
((W,  ra*t.,  5,  421,  tcqq,^p«n.t  StL,  ft,  1S6.— 
i&rai..  2.  2,  2U9.) 

LcJUBBat  a  surname  of  Bacchos,  from  Xfjvof,  a 
mne-press.  (Vtd  BaGcbWs  twi  alao  Tbetnua,  ^  2, 
Drtmattc  ContcsU.) 

LtKTVLDs,  a  family  name  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
ekent  axkd  dnungttiahefi  biaocbfla  of  the  Gcm  Comeka. 
The  appctlati«Q  la  said  to  hmw  bMO  dsiifad  fiQA  the 
circum»tar  > .    r  n  r.  cf  ihe  line  having  been  bom  with 
a  wail  OQ  tut  viMge,  shaped  like  a  lentil  {lens,  gen. 
Umtu).    It  ta  non  pfObutc,  however,  that  the  appel- 
lation arose  from  some  peculiar  skill  displayed  by  the 
iaaader  oi  toe  fi^mily  in  the  culture  of  the  lentil. — Thti 
most  eminent  or  best  known  of  the  I<cntuli  were  the 
fcilaarwg ;  I.  L.  CameUua,  waa  eonaui  A.U,(;.  427, 
HC.  SS7,  ■al  elamd  Unbria  of  Um  bviganda  dnt  in. 
fcs'.tt]  It      He  was  present,  six  years  afterward,  at  the 
iiM»lrou8  aflatr  of  the  F'urcx  Oaudinm,  and  waa  otte 
af  iTiose  who  exhorted  the  Kommi  con><ijls  to  submit 
to  the  homiliatiog  conditions  offered  by  the  Sainnitee, 
m  «fder  to  aave  the  whole  army.    (Liv.,  8,  22,  seqq. 
~-Id  ,  9.  4  ) — II.  P.  Cornelius,  surnamed  Sura,  a  Ro- 
■M  aobiinao,  graodaoa  of  P.  Coroclitu  L«otuIu«, 
«b«ha4  bMO Matpt  Setmtu.   He manried  Jalia, 
•iittr  of  L.  Julius  Cesar,  after  the  death  uf  lier  first 
bosbaod,  M.  Autooiua  Cieticus,  to  wboiu  bhe  bad 
bane  ML  Antontea  lb*  iriunifir.  Lentulus  was  a  man 
of  talents,  but  extremely  corrupt  in  his  private  charac- 
ter.   The  interest  of  his  family  and  the  affabdiiy  of 
his  Diaririers,  proceeding  from  a  love  of  populurily, 
Miaed  bim  through  the  uaoal  gradations  of  public  bou- 
•on  le  ibe  oOee  of  conaol,  wbieb  he  oblaioed  B.OL 
73.  in  conjuocuon  wiih  Cn.  AuBdiiis  Orcstiis.  Ex- 
faded  subMqucntly  from  the  senate  ou  account  of  bis 
MMmI  eooduel,  BO  had  procured  the  praiiorship,  the 
wtui  step  for  being  restored  to  that  boii^-.  when  Cati- 
boc  iormed  his  design  of  sabvertint^  uh  government. 
Poverty,  the  natural  consequence  of  cxce^^^ivc  dissipa- 
tioa,  aodad  to  immoderate  vanity  and  extrsvagant  am- 
bilii«.  indeced  ben  to  join  in  the  eonspiracy.  The 
w>o',W,rri  easily  persuaded  him  that  he  was  the  third 
meoibt^r  oi  Ihe  (Jurni  lian  house,  destined  by  the  Fate» 
Meojoy  \r.t  s'  prcnK'  power  at  RtMne,  Cinna  and  Sylla 
having  both  attained  to  that  elevation.    His  schemes, 
however,  all  proved  abortive:  he  was  arrested,  along 
with  (.>;hers  of  tht  conspirators,  by  the  ordeis  of  Cicc- 
lo.  who  was  Iben  io  the  couaulship,  and  having  been 
brought  befew  a  Ml  aenate,  wae  condemned  to  death, 
a;>d  strangled  io  prison     Plutarch  inform<«  u:^  that  he 
i»eeived  the  name  of  Sitm  frutn  the  following  cir- 
eamstance.    He  had  wasted  a  large  sum  of  mon^  in 
Ins  quaatorship  under  Sylla,  and  the  latter,  enraged 
Ot  hn  conduct,  demanded  a  statement  of  his  accounts 
ta  the     nate.     LentMlns  lhtTeu|>on,  wiih  the  utmost 
iodifiHcoce,  declared  he  had  no  accouota  to  prodace, 
•■i  emcoipUMMnlj  fweiited  tbe  celf  (oimi)  of  bb 
he.  AaM^  tbo  RaawM,  tmi  fMlkohriy  wnamg 


the  hoya,  the  player  at  tenuis  who  misled  hia  stroke 
presented  the  calf  of  hie  1^,  to  receive  aa  a  puitisi^ 
ment  «  eeitain  munber  of  Uowe  opon  h.  Leiituhni 

in  allusion  to  that  game,  aftcd  in  this  mnnrirr,  which 
accounts  for  the  surname,  or,  ratlier,  utckiMme  of  Hura, 
iS^t  BlU,  CtU,^Plut  ,  Vu.  Ctc.)  — III.  P.  Corne- 
liue,  aomamed  Spinther,  held  the  ofRce  of  cumle 
edile  B.C.  65,  when  Cicero  and  Antonius  were 
consuls,  ills  great  wealth  enabled  him  to  diitplay  a 
magnificence  iu  the  celebration  of  the  gaiitea  which 
surpaawed  vtbeC  bad  ever  beioN  been  mod  at  Rene. 
In  the  year  .59  B  C.  he  wa:^  pioprietor  of  Hispania  Ci- 
terior.  He  was  elected  con»ui  with  Q.  Catcilius  Me- 
lellus  Nrpos,  and  procured,  with  others,  the  recall  o( 
Cicero  from  bonishment.  In  the  civil  war  he  attached 
himself  to  the  side  of  Pompey,  and,  having  been  taken 
prisoner,  was  brought  before  Ca:»ar  at  Cortiniuin,  and 
set  at  Uberly.  He  lought  io  the  battle  of  Phafi«li»r 
and  led  to  Rbodee ;  bid  tbe  RbodiawMfiiaed  biro  p»o* 
lection.  Nothing  farther  is  known  respecting  him. 
According  to  Valerius  Maximus,  be  received  the  sur- 
name ofSpintber  from  bia  leaemblance  to  a  comedian 
of  that  name  {Vai.  Max.,  9,  14,  4.  — Cic,  Of.,  2, 
16.— M,  ad  Qutr.  pott.  Red.,  5. — Id  ,  Ep.  ad  Fam., 
13,  48,  &c.)  —  IV.  Cn.  Celulicns,  was  con.sul  .\,D. 
"ZQ,  and  was  pot  to  death  by  Caligula  on  a  charge  ol 
conspiracy.  (l>ioCkie.,W. Aefeii.,  YU.  OmL^ 
9  )  He  was  distinguished  as  an  historical  and  a  po- 
etical writer.  (K<u«.,  HiM.  1,  25. —  Criw.  ad 
Siutlon.,  Vtt  Calig.,S.) 

I.Ko,  I.  a  phibsopher  or  astronomer  of  Constantino- 
pic,  la  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.    He  is  sno- 
ken  of  in  high  terms  by  the  Byzaiuine  writers.  One 
of  bie  nmneioua  pttpila  having  been  taken  priaonw  Inr 
tbo  Aiablaaa  end  emdneiod  to  Begdad,  eatoniabed*  tt 
is  said,  the  Caliph  Al-Mamoun  by  the  extent  of  hit 
astronomical  knowledge.    The  surprise  of  the  Mus- 
sulman prince  wae,  boerofor,  graotqr  ineteased  when 
he  learned  that  his  captive  waa  mwmf  n  acbolaz bul 
it  reached  iu  height  when  he  wae  iiuonned  that  tbo 
preceptor  from  whom  ho  imbibed  his  learninjr  was  liv- 
ing in  obscurity  at  Constantinople.    Tbe  caliph  tm- 
lao^atoly  invited  Leo  to  kovo  •  coonity  where  bie 
merits  found  no  rc^vard,  and  come  'o  n  cnvn  where 
the  sciences  were  honoured.  Leo  d^it^d  uoi.  uuwever. 
leave  the  capital  of  the  EotI  ibr  euch  a  purpoae,  wit||> 
out  first  obtaining  the  porameioa  of  the  reigmaf  •» 
perur.    The  monarch,  who  waa  Tbeepbtloa,  refueod  to 
jTivc  his  assent,  but  bestowed  many  appointments  on 
the  hitherto  neglected  astronomer,  and  gave  Imn  the 
oae  of  a  ebmeb  for  bio  poMie  lectures,  which  had  b^ 
fore  been  delivered  in  a  mere  hut     The  caliph  then 
addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  TUeophilus,  requeaU 
ing  him  to  allow  Leo  to  spend  only  a  short  time  wiih 
him,  and  promising  him,  in  ntoiOf  •  lam  eam  of  moo- 
ey,  and  a  lasting  peace  and  aHieaoo.   Tbeopbiloa  poi^ 
sisttd  in  his  refusal,  hut  opened,  at  the  same  time,  a 
putdic  school  for  Leo  in  one  of  the  impenal  palaces, 
assigned  to  binilhoiaatraclian  of  the  youth  of  the  cap- 
ital, and  loaded  him  with  honours  and  privileges.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  ol 
Tbtoaileoiea;  but,  being  a  decided  enemy  to  images, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  tue  aeo  wbeo  the  beieojr  ot 
the  IconoclasU  was  eomdemned,  A  D  849.    He  »^ 
turned  upon  this  lo  (3onstanii;i(M  1'  ,         resumed  bia 
former  station  of  profesnor  of  aatiunoiny.    As  he  hae 
left  no  woik  behind  him.  we  can  form  no  opinimol 
his  scientific  meri":  ;  for  the  reputation  which  hie  po- 
pil  gained  at  the  court  of  Bagdad,  and  the  euloginms 
bestowed  on  Loo  Unwif  by  the  Byxantine  writera, 
ought  not  to  cany  anr  very  great  weigbt  with  tbeea. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  Cmmr  Beidai, 
wishing  to  revive  the  sciences  at  Constantinople,  d- 
lowed  bimaelf  to  be  directed  in  this  enterprise  by  the 
advieoof  Loo.  (Le  BttUt  HitUnre  du  lias  Emvire, 
vol  7,  >  it,  ecff.— Vol  T,  p.  m.^Sek6U,  ifieC 
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lot.  Or.,  vol.  7,  59  ) — TT.  An  historical  wnttr.  "Mr 
o»ni«d  the  Ctnun,  who  published  a  conUuuaUon  of 
Thcophanis.  HU  %Kork,  wbich  extends  from  A.D, 
818  to  949,  ii  entitled  JUpunrwtifta  ri  ruv  vimf  fia- 
(nXiov  neptexowfo,  **  Cknmiete  tf  the  tmle  emperWi.** 
We  have  an  fdition  of  this  work  r.jMibcf]^,  Paris, 
1655,  fol. — III.  Sumamed  the  Deacon  (A(uxovoc)i 
born  aboot  A.D.  MO,  at  Ced«,  •  village  of  Ionia  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolns.  He  was  attached,  by  vir- 
tue of  hia  office  of  Aiukqvo(,  to  the  court  of  the  Greek 
cnperon,  wbid)  it  nearly  all  that  we  know  of  his  per- 
sonal history.  He  wrote,  in  ten  books,  a  history  of 
the  emperors  Rom&nos  II.  the  younger,  Nicephonis 
Pbocaa,  and  Joi  n  ?'i:[iiscc«,  that  is,  of  the  yr  ir?  in- 
cluded between  959  and  975.  His  object  in  compo* 
sing  thia  wolfc  wae  to  give  a  Aufotra  mtoimle  of  the 
events  which  took  place  under  his  own  eyes.  Sach  an 
undertaking,  however,  was  beyond  his  strength.  His 
a^le  is  neither  elegant  nor  clear,  and  we  are  often 
ftaitlfd  at  Iba  inuodoetioii  of  Latin  wofda  in  a  Ofc«k 
^■A>.  His  work  abotnods  with  speehnnn  of  Mao  «li>> 
qiienceniid  bad  taste  :  occ  iMf  ri  t'lv,  !i:mvi  \i  r,  we  meet 
with  agreeable  and  pleasing  details.  The  best  edi- 
tion at  present  ia  that  of  Haao,  Paris,  1819,  folio. 

work  will  form  a  part,  hnwfvfr,  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Byzantine  writers  now  in  a  course  of  publica- 
tion.— IV.  Magentenus  or  Magentinus,  a  metropolitan 
of  Mytilona,  flonriabad  about  1840  A.D.  He  wrote 
eommentariaa  on  tbe  woilta  of  Ariatotie  **0n  Intar> 
pretation,"  and  the  "  firnt  .-Xnalytics."  The  6rst  of 
these  commentaries  is  given  in  the  Aldine  eolleclion 
•f  the  Peripatetic  writers,  1603 ;  the  second  st  tbe 
end  of  the  Venire  edition  (153fi)  of  John  Philoponus. 
~V.  Tbe  First,  sumamed  the  Great,  an  emperor  of 
4lO  Eaat»  bom  to  Thrace  of  an  obscure  fiunily,  and  who 
vw«A  hit  advaneooMnt  tbrou^  the  vanotia  giadatioTis 
of  tbe  Roman  amy  to  tbe  powtrfd  fiifoar  of  Aspar, 
a  Gothic  chief  who  commanded  the  suxiliaries,  and 
his  SOD  Ardabuhoa.  Leo  was  in  co:;i!Paod  of  s  body 
•f  troopo  oneanpod  at  Selymbria,  \:hen  hie  ambi- 
tious protPCtort  made  htm  ayrcnd  the  thrr  nr  Irf?  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  the  virtuous  M&rcian.  i  he 
senate  confirmed  this  choice  ;  and  Leo  was  acknowl- 
edged aa  emperor  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  forces.  Feb. 
7,  A.D.  467,  and  rtowood  by  Anatotius,  pstriarch 
of  Constantinople.  It  is  bclicvt  d  to  have  been  the 
first  example  giron  of  this  sscred  sanction  m  the  ele- 
vation of  a  monarch  to  the  throne.  Aapar  soon  per- 
ceived that  l.co  would  not  lon^  support  the  yoke  im 
po?ed  upon  him.  A  auarrcl  arose  between  them  rel- 
ative to  the  party  of  tne  Eutychians  who  hsd  massa- 
oied  their  biabop  and  appototad  another  in  bia  atead. 
Aapar  enpooaed  tbo  eanae  of  the  latter,  hnH  Lao  drove 
Mm  from  t.is  see,  and  nominal  1  ar;  orthodox  r  rrltite 
to  the  vacant  place.  Leo  had  already  before  this  ob- 
tained some  signal  eoteesses  over  the  barbarians,  and 
had  restored  peace  to  the  .empire  of  the  East.  He 
wished  also  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  the  West- 
em  Empire,  torn  by  tbe  ambition  and  fury  of  Ricimer, 
daaolatad  by  Geaaeric»  and  governed  by  mete  ptMii* 
loma  of  amperars.  Oeitsarie  braved  tbe  menaces  of 
Lao.  The  latter,  whose  armies  had  just  repelled  the 
Hnna,  and  slain  one  of  tbe  aona  of  Attila,  united  all 
bie  fiweea,  and  acnt  them  into  Africn  •gaioal  Ibo  Van- 
dal prinee ;  but  the  inexperience,  or,  according  to 
Procopius,  the  treachery  of  Basiliscus  saved  Gensenc, 
and  the  Roman  army  returned  inyioriously  home. 
Aapar  and  bis  son  ware  suspected  of  having  coothbn- 
4M  bf  their  mtrignea  to  brfaif  about  thaee  wnnm, 
ni  Leo^  wearied  out  with  their  audacity,  determined 
to  pot  an  end  to  it.  Afraid,  however,  of  their  power, 
ho  spread  a  snare  for  them  unworthy  of  a  monarch  ; 
he  Hatterad  Aapar  with  the  hope  of  a  union  between 
PMiioala,  a  aen  of  the  Utter,  and  Ariadne,  daughter 
of  the  finperor.  A  report  of  this  intended  match,  pur- 
posely cutrulated  abroad,  eicited  tbe  isdignatioa  of  the 


popnTsep,  whr>  bated  tbe  family  of  Aapar  on  accotnH 
of  tiieif  Ana:)  principles.  A  sedition  ensued.  Aipit 
snd  his  sons  were  compelled  to  iy  f»  i^x^  to  ihi 
chneh  of  St.  Ettphomia,  and  wwa  on^  indaeH  to 
qoit  thia  tsyhim  on  the  vrgcoi  invitations  of  Lea, 
confirmt  1  b  .  orit!i>,  for  thrm  to  come  to  the  rojalptl. 
ace.  The  moment  they  anived  there,  .\tpar  and  A^ 
daburiuB  were  behatdod.  The  Arians,  enraged  g| 
the  loss  of  their  protector,  incited  Ricimer  to  inxiUs 
anew  the  repose  of  the  West,  andprevailed  upon  tU 
Goths  to  attack  ConsUntinople.  The  envinKH  of  im 
capital  were  in  conaoqtMoee  laid  waata  for  tbe  ifiecs 
of  two  years  by  thoao  beibariui  invaders,  mitil  Lee 
succeeded  in  driving  them  off  and  concluding  a  p**:? 
He  died  A.D.  474,  leaving  the  empire  to  the  jatag 
Leo,  the  aon  of  his  daughter  Ariadne  and  flf  Zm  ■ 
Isaurian,  whom  he  had  made  a  patrician  and  riptiir. 
of  his  guards,  m  order  to  balance  the  power  o(  A*|i». 
He  had  first  vainly  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
npoD  Zeno  himself.  Leo  has  preserved  tbe  npatstin 
or  an  active,  enlightened,  snd  vigflant  monarch,  who 
neglected  nothing  that  had  a  tendency  to  promotf  -.h 
welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  promulgated  wim  U«t, 
and  gave  the  example  of  moderatkm  and  sesamy 
which  had  been  so  long  needed  in  the  *tsie  Hr 
not  exempt,  however,  from  the  charge  of  svance,  id 
of  woaltnoaa  olao*  in  allowing  the  smbition  of  Aiptt 
to  flo  ao  loitt  onpanisbed.  {Bi€gr.  Um,,  toL 
p.  T8S.)  — VI.  The  second,  called  sisa  the  Twa- 

per,  grandson  of  Leo  T  .  '•nn   i-f  A  rudne  irA 

Zeno.  He  was  declared  Augustus  at  the  maiBcoi 
of  his  grandfather's  death.  Although  scarcely  foot 
years  old  at  the  period  of  hie  elevation,  this  choice 
vihs,  notwithstanding,  very  agreeable  to  the  pfople, 
who  deteated  Zeno  on  account  <^  bis  Arian  tencU  lod 
hia  laawian  orirrin  Verina,  however,  the  widsosf 
thodeceaaed  emj  > :  r,  atld  Ariadne,  the  wife  «fZM 
neglected  neither  intrigues  nor  seductive  arts  to  con- 
ciliate for  Zeno  the  favour  of  tiic  populace.  Wl»a 
all  diflknities  WOM  beiiovcd  to  be  remoted,  Arisdw 
conducted  fhf  voung  Leo  to  the  hippodroiw,  ud 
placed  him  on  an  elevated  throne.  There  t^  child,  t 
feeble  tool  in  the  hands  of  two  ambitioos  iemltf, 
caUed  Zeno  to  him,  and,  jpUetng  the  crowa  oa  ik 
heed  of  tbe  latter,  named  brai  hfa  colleague  inikt<» 
pire.  T/To  died  so^n  nf!' ^  ha\iiigbeen  [loisoriril. « 
was  supposed,  by  Zeno,  his  own  father,  after  are^ 
of  about  ten  montba.  {Bktft.  Vmt.,  vol  24.  p.  iSi) 
— ■\'If  Thr-  '.h'.rt^.  sumamed  the  f ssorisn,  bom  in  lii^ 
na  oi  a  mean  lamily,  and  originally  a  dealer  in  ettd*. 
His  true  name  was  Conon  A  prediction  miit  to 
him  bf  eemo  Jowa,  who  declared  that  has  iottuM 
vrootd  bo  a  brilNanI  om  if  ho  ehanged  hh  mmmI 
took  u[i  tlm  I  rofession  of  arms,  induced  him  to  trAft 
on  a  new  career.  He  served  at  first  as  a  pnnu  M>i» 
diorhlthe  army  of  Justinian  II.  Here  his  teal,  ind 
some  senrices  which  he  had  rendered,  itttacWl  •!>• 
notice  of  the  emperor,  who  received  him  i*> 

Suards,  and  raised  him  rapidly  to  the  highest  muom 
oattnian  having  at  lei^  began  to  aotartaia  fw  M 
bla  amMUon,  aent  him  on  a  dangenns  etpsiMB 
agninst  the  tribes  of  Caocasos.    After  having  »tp* 
ized  his  valour  and  militarv  skill  in  the  execvuoa  if 
this  order,  Loo  relamcd  to  Cooatanliw^e.  ud  Am> 
tasius,  who  was  now  on  the  throne,  appointed  hio  tc 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Asia.    On  reew'inf 
telligence  of  the  deposition  of  AnasUsius,  I^ 
to  acknowledge  Theodosioa  IlL,  whom  iIm  wwhw 
fleet  bad  proclaimed  omparar.  Tbe  8aiieMa,M* 
were  then  ravaging  the  empire,  excited  Le«  to  ■iiU 
upon  the  sceptre,  liavmg  promised  lo  aid  hun  with  « 
their  forces.    He  had  great  need  of  prudence  and 
dress  for  managing  these  dangerous  aUiaa.  OHtged 
altematciv  to  deceive  and  to  inthnidsle  tfcsm,  m 
found  at  last  a  fit  moment  for  msrchinj;  on  Coiistji  !i 
oople,  whore  Thoodoatua  yiaided  op  the  throne  to  bm 
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with  tcaicdf  ai^  jreaitlMiw.   Lto  mu  Mwnti 

«mpciot  MutB  25.  A.B.  717.   The  Sanceni,  whom 

be  bad  fauvd  hv  fdlse  preteiiccs,  now  aJvanctJ  to 
Um  capital,  tod  besieged  it  by  »a  aad  land,    in  ihis 
tittcmitj  Leo  redoubled  hia  exertions  and  courage, 
i.'J,  ifier  luiii'  anJ  obstinate  coiiflicl«,  he  succeeded  in 
:^>&Luig  ii,ii  ii*iig^[oaa  as^ilaitU.    In  719,  ai)  attempt 
oc  ibe  put  of  Anastasius  to  regain  the  throne  failed 
tSHU^  lbs  Kitvur  of  Leo,  and  the  unaaccoMfuI  a^* 
Ml  Mt  b»  head.   He  sattained  also,  with  vaned 
ncceai,tbe  repeated  attacks  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily, 
lulj,  and  Sarutuia.    So  rodny  services  rendered  to 
Ihft  Mlptre  woald  have  placed  Leo  in  the  rank  of 
gitat  monaicba,  bad  not  his  fondness  for  theological 
qoamls,  iao  common  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  in< 
talTcdbijB  in  long  and  dangerous  collisions.    He  oa- 
umti  ikt  came  of  the  IcoooclasU,  and  his  severity 
OT«e  maj  of  ^  inhabiUota  into  open  rebellion. 
AAeriatonny  conflict,  marked  by  the  most  crnri  pcr- 
McuLioDs,  L<«o  died,  A.D.  741,  leaving  tho  throne  lo 
bfl  MO  ConsUntine  Copronymu.';.     (Biogr,  Univ., 
fA.  M,p.  136,  teqq.) — VIII.  The  fourth,  an  emperor 
of  ibe  east,  the  son  of  Constantine  Copronymti!'.  He 
astcrhicd  the  thror.e  A.D,  775,  and      A  \  "f^ 
■ftet  aa  oiiiis>poitaat  reign. — IX.  The  tifth,  surnamed 
Iht  Aimwha,  aa  emperor  of  the  Baat,  who  rote  from 
tn  obscure  »tition  to  the  throne.    He  succeeded  the 
dupcor  M:charl  Kbangabe,  whom  the  soldiers  re- 
jected m  i  mutiny  aeeretly  fomented  hjf  tlw  ambi- 
(ioQs  Leo.  His  reign  eootiimed  iat  mvoq  jena  mod 
«  btlf,  tod  was  remarkable  for  fhe  rigid  mnitaiy  diaci* 
fi-ine  introduced  by  him  into  the  civil  government. 
He  «u  ao  Iconoclast,  but  his  religious  inconstancy 
MatJ  fat  him,  in  fact,  the  name  of  Chameleon.  He 
«u  slain  by  a  band  of  conspirators  at  tho  very  foot 
if  the  altar,  during  the  rooming  celebration  of  the 
Fei-.  T^I  of  Christrrus.    {Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c. 
Vki—l*  The  aiith,  sumamed  the  Fhiloaopber,  an 
Mfwr  of  the  ISttt.   He  waa  the  eon  of  £!adozia« 
«if«!ofBisil  I.   The  irregularities  of  his  mother  have 
Ml  mac  doubt  relative  to  bis  legitimacy  ;  he  was  ac- 
kioelidged,  however,  by  Basil,  as  his  son  and  sue- 
ws»r    Already  at  the  age  of  19  years,  the  young 
pn&ce  imd  mde  himself  beloved  by  alt  the  empire. 
Saatabiren,  however,  the  favourite  of  Basil,  an  artful 
aaA  4«a|«aai  nan,  irritated  at  ibe  contempt  and  ba- 
sal wMi  Lee  teetified  for  him,  eooefat  every  mean* 
to  ilfitroi  h;T.,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  having  him 
cut  :ntj  prison  on  suspicion  of  plotting  against  his 
itibef't  hk.  A  cmel  punishment  at  first  threatened 
i;  bst  the  parent  relented,  and  his  son,  being  al- 
to justify  his  conduct,  was  restored  to  all  his 
fonafr  honours.    A  httle  while  after,  the  death  of 
Aiail  left  Leo  master  of  the  Eastern  empire.    He  as- 
cmiti  the  dwme  with  hia  brother  Mezander  in  886 ; 
V.t  6«  latter,  given  up  to  his  pleasures,  abandoned  to 
Lea  ihA  «hole  care  of  the  government.    Perhaps  the 
cfinunacy  and  licentiousness  of  Alexander  obtained 
Ik  Ln^  bf  the  mere  force  of  flattering  comparison, 
%t  tide  ei  Philosopher,  which  his  life  in  no  degree 
mstiM    Scircdy  had  he  ascended  the  throne  when 
ee  dcMMd  Pbotioa,  the  celebrated  patriarch,  who  was 
«Mnuy  eooDeeted  with  Santabainn  in  die  plot  for  hie 
4estnictioti.   S-.-'-Stren  himself  underwent  a  cntfl 
•nnisbmcnt.  4:iti  was  then  driven  into  exile.  Leo 
•eigoeJ  weakly,  and  the  ill  success  of  his  generals 
yiaet  the  Boljganaos  oblig^  him  to  aobmit  to  snch 
IfBH  of  peeee  §■  those  barbarians  pleased  to  pro- 
pose.   A  total  defeat  of  his  fleet  by  the  Saracens 
ibo  toolc  place  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which 
lipproed  A.D  911.  after  a  reign  of  96  yeart.  "Tho 
maw  of  1,00  TI.  has  been  dignified,"  observes  Gib- 
V»,  "  With  th«s  title  of  Philosopher,  and  the  union  of 
P'.tKe  and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and  tbe  specula- 
toe  lotaee.  wnold  indeed  constitute  tbe  perfection  of 
*~  B«t  the  daima  of  Leo  are  far  dbort 


of  thie  idenl  exoeUoneo.  IM  he  lednen  hia  |, 
and  appetitee  under  the  dominion  of  reeeon  t   Hia  Vfe 

was  bperit  in  the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  society  of 
bis  wives  and  concubines ;  and  even  tbe  clemency 
which  he  ahowed,  and  the  peace  which  he  strove  to 
preserve,  mtist  be  imputed  to  the  softnfis  and  indo- 
Iciico  of  his  character.  Diii  ae  subdue  tus  prejudices 
and  those  of  his  subjects  1  His  mind  was  tinged 
with  the  most  puerile  aaperetition ;  tbe  influence  ol 
the  clergy,  and  the  emm  of  the  people,  were  emwe* 
crated  by  his  laws,  and  the  oracles  of^  Leo,  which  re- 
veal, in  pfopheiic  style,  the  fates  of  the  empire,  are 
founded  on  the  arts  of  astrology  and  divination.  If 
we  still  inquire  the  reason  of  ms  saee  appellation,  it 
can  only  be  replied,  that  the  son  of  Basil  waa  less  ig- 
norant than  tho  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  m 
church  and  state  i  that  hie  education  had  been  dicecb* 
ed  by  the  learned  Photiut ;  and  that  eevenl  boolu  of 
profane  and  ccc!ci<iastical  science  were  composed  by 
the  pen  or  in  the  name  of  the  imperial  phUosopber. 
But  the  reputation  of  his  philosophy  and  religion  waa 
overthrown  by  a  domestic  vice,  the  repetition  of  his 
nuptials."    (De<:line  and  Fall,  c.  48.)    He  was  four 

1  m  ■  i;;irricd,  and  had  a  son  by  each  of  these  unions, 
but  he  lost  three  of  his  children  successively  at  an 
early  age.  He  left  tbe  empire  to  Conetantine,  his  eoa 
by  Zoe,  his  fourth  wife  — We  have  remaining  seven- 
teen predictions  or  oracles  of  tlus  pretended  propliet, 
written  in  iambic  verse.  Kutgersius  published  the 
fixet  sixteen,  to  which  Leanelavius  added  tbe  eevea* 
teentb,  up  to  that  time  unedited.  Leo  aleo  retouch- 
ed and  reduced  to  a  better  form  the  body  of  law  com- 
menced by  Basil,  and  which  took  tbe  name  of  BoowU 
rxoi  diarafetc,  "  Jmperiai  Cotutiiiiiunui"  or  **  BtiU- 
»r  r  "  He  also  promulgetr  fl  \  nrious  new  ordinsDT'^, 
'hnavt>p6in>TiK(u  Kadupijttr,  .ii  'a  Inch  he  corrected  and 
modified  the  Justinian  code.  Of  these  113  remain. 
We  owe  to  hia  orderst  likewiaOi  the  compoeitton  of  aa 
*EKh>y^,  or  abridgment  of  Roman  law,  promulgated 
in  his  name  and  that  of  Constantine  his  son,  v.!i'i 
was  then  associated  with  him  in  the  empire.  Leo's 
principal  work  is  that  on  Military  Tactics,  cootaiiw 
ing  the  elements  of  this  branch  of  the  military  art: 
Twi'  iv  r:o?.iftoic  tuktikiji'  avi'TO/iog  rvapuiioaii,  or 
UoXcfUKuv  itapadKtvCjv  diuTa^i(.  It  is  a  compilation 
firom  the  worita  of  Arriao,  JBlian,  and  eapecialijr  On«> 
Bander,  and  contains  some  enriooe  iHoetrations  of  tfie 
state  of  military  knowledge  in  b:i  fl  iv.  Tho  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Meursius,  Lngd.  Bat  ,  1C12,  4to.  It 
was  translated  into  French  by  Maizeroi,  Paris,  1771, 

2  vols  8vo.  Tho  libraries  of  Florence  and  of  the 
Vatican  arc  thought  lo  contain  many  other  military, 
and  likewise  some  religious  works,  of  this  same  em- 
peror.   {BiogragUt  Vm9er*dlt,  vol.  84,  p.  141, 

LsocHARKf,  an  Athenian  statuary  and  sculptor,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (H,  8,  19)  as  having  flourished  in  tho 
I02d  Olympiad.  He  boik  the  Mausoleum,  in  connes> 
ion  with  Scopas,  Bryaxes,  at)d  Timolheus,  to  whom 
some  add  Praxiteles.  (Plin.,  36, 6, 4.—  Vitruv.,  VII., 
Prif  f.,  s.  13  )  .V  li.st  of  his  works  is  given  by  Sill^ 
from  ancient  authorities.   {Diet.  ArLf  ».  v.) 

LnowlTus,  one  of  the  senerals  of  Alezandor.  On 
the  death  of  that  monarcn  he  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  Piirygia  Minor,  which  lay  along  the  Hel- 
lespont. Not  long  after,  on  being  direct^  by  Pe^ 
diccas  to  establish  Eumenes  in  tho  kingdom  of  Caj^ 
padocia,  he  communicated  to  the  latter  a  plan  which 
ho  had  in  view  of  seizing  upon  Macedonia.  Eume- 
nes immediately  divulged  this  to  Perdiccas.  Tbe 
plan  thus  formed  b^  Leonatos  was  baaed  upon  his  as* 
sisting  Antipatcr  m  the  Lamian  war.  Accordingly, 
though  both  Eumenes  and  Perdiccas  knew  his  real  in- 
structions, he  crossed  over  with  a  body  of  forces  into 
Europe,  and  brought  succour  to  Antipater  a^inst  the 
confederate  Greeks ;  but  iiie  ambitioua  deai^na  wen 
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frustrated  l»  nis  being  slain  in  bnttte.  {Pbtt.,  YU.  f  PMUm.,  YOl.  3,  p.  405)  Of  ibc  other  heteriiU  wau 
Alex. — Id.,  Vtl  Vhoc. — Id.,  Vxt  Eum.)  |  frequented  the  garden  oi  Epicurus,  it  may  be  "upposd 

LKONioAs,  I.  a  cclcbr.u<  d  kin^  of  LaeedstDOti,  of  tlttt  they  were  only  brought  to  the  common  meaU  ir. 
the  farnily  of  the  EuiyiiheDide,  sent  by  his  eoontiyDMn  1  aecofdiiiM  with  the  ctutom  of  the  iaj.  {fitcttr.  t.  / 1 
to  mainiairi  the  past  of  Tbenonpyls  a^fttat  th«  invi>  [  LsovrirtlirK*,  T.  OM  of  tiie  lut  mecMfol  gtztna 
ding  army  ofXi  rxts,  B  C.  A  full  narrative  of  of  Athr  ns     He  was  oflhe  party  of  I>eino«tb«es,ii)d 

the  whole  atfair,  together  with  an  examination  of  the  { the  violence  of  his  harangues  in  favour  of  dcnMciiej 
•ueient  ehir«iiienti  on  this  saW«ct,  will  be  feood  under  |  drew  the  well-known  reproof  from  Phodoii:  *Ymq 
thn  iirtu  le  Thfrrnopvl.T — II.  Son  of  Clconytnua,  of  the  j  man,  thy  words  arc  like  lh<»  cypress,  tall  and  Urge, 
line  of  ihe  Agid»,  auccetded  Areus  II.  on  the  throne  <  but  they  bear  no  fruil."  He  had,  bowerer,  gimcd 
of  Spent,  B.C.  2ft7.  Asia,  his  colleague  in  the  \  reputation  enough  to  be  chosen  leader  of  a  Urge  bodj 
eovereignty,  having  resolved  to  reatora  the  institutions  '  of  mercenary  eoldiaBi  retoraed  from  Asia  abonlr  be- 
ef Lycurgus  to  their  former  vigour,  Leonidas  opposed  |  fore  the  death  of  Alexander,  who,  on  that  ertnt  bein^ 
his  views,  and  becatne  the  main  siipjiort  of  those  who  i  known,  were  taken  o[)eiily  into  the  pay  of  the  rcpv.M  i- 


were  iDclioed  to  a  relaxation  of  ancteiu  strictness. 
Re  wn  convleled,  howe?er,  of  having  tranagieaaed 

the  laws,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  the  suj>remc  power 
to  Ckoiubrolus,  his  son-in-law.  Not  long  after  he 
was  re-established  on  the  Spartan  throne,  and  avenged 
the  affront  which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Agis, 
by  impeaching  him  and  cflfecting  his  condemnation. 
{Pausun..  2,  0  — W  .  H,  G  )— III.  A  native  of  Ale\an- 
drea,  who  flourished  at  liome  aa  a  grammarian  to- 
weMt  the  doee  of  the  firat  century  of  the  Chriatien 
era.  He  wrote,  amonjT  other  thinfrji,  rpigrams  denom- 
inated (dc/^r/^,  arrangid  in  &uch  a  manner,  that  the 
iiiimenca!  value  of  all  tlie  letters  composing  any  one 
distich  is  equal  to  that  of  the  lettei*  of  any  other.  He 
was  very  probably  the  inventor  of  this  learned  species  of 
trifling.  {Srl<6ll.  Hist.  Lit.,  vol.  4,  p.  60. —  Com|)are 
Jttccbtf  Catal.  Poet.  Emgramm.,  t.  ».)— IV.  A  na- 
tive of  Tarentiim,  who  nourtahed  about  275  B.  C.  He 
has  left  behind  a  htiiidrrd  epigram;!  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  which  belong  to  the  best  of  those  that  have  been 
pieaerved  for  ua.  (Jeeotei  Getel.  PotL  Bpigrmim.t 
*. «.) 

LRONTiKt,  I  town  of  Sicily,  situate  aboot  fire  mites 

from  the  seashore,  on  the  souili  of  Catana,  between  two 
small  streams,  the  Lissiis  and  Tcrias.  The  place  is 
aometimee  called  by  modem  writers  Leonlinm  ;  thia, 
however,  is  not  only  a  deviation  from  Thucydides,  who 
always  uses  the  form  Ktui'TivoL,  but,  m  fact,  is  employ- 
ed by  no  eiMiient  author  except  Ptolemy;  and  Cluve- 
rina  there  avapeota  the  reading  to  be  a  corruption  for 
keovrlvw.  {meomfitld,  ad  Thuryd ,  6,3.)  It  was 
founded  !iy  a  colony  of  (  'h  dcideans  from  Eubcea,  who 
had  come  to  tho  island  but  six  years  before,  and  had 
(ben  aettled  Naxoa,  near  Mount  Taurus,  where  Tauro- 
menium  wasaftrrward  founded  TTiat  they  should  have 
settled  Leontini  only  six  years  after  their  own  eoloni/.a- 
lion  may  indeed  seem  strange ;  but  it  may  be  accovinted 
for  from  the  aupecior  fertdily  of  the  plain  of  liContini, 
wlueh  haa  ever  been  aectranted  the  riebeat  tract  fn  Si- 
cily ,  for  the  very  same  reason  thev  soon  afn  rward 
settled  Catana.  (TAucyd  ,  I.  c. —  BloomJ.,  ad  loc.) 
The  Slculi  were  in  possession  of  the  territory  where 
Leontini  was  foiindtd  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  col- 
ony, and  were  driven  o  it  by  force  of  arms.  Leoiitiiti 
for  a  time  continued  th)urishing  and  powerful,  but 
erentoslly  sank  undex  tiie  sapenoi  power  and  prosper- 
ity of  Syracuse.  Its  quarrel  with  this  laat>mentioned 
city  led  to  the  unrortunaie  expedition  of  the  Atheni.m"*, 
whoite  aid  Leontini  had  solicited.  Tho  city  ultimate- 
Iv  fell  under  the  Syracusan  power.  The  celebrated 
Oorgiao      ?  -Mtive  of  t!ii<« place.  {JfimiMrfi  Gepgr., 

vol.  9,  pt  2,  p  301,  scqij.) 

LkontIum.  an  Athenian  female,  originally  an  helsprist, 
although  afterward,  aa  Oasaendi  maintains,  the  wife 
of  Metrodoras,  the  most  eminent  friend  and  disciple 

oTEpinirMx  Many  slanders  were  circulated  respect- 
ing her  intercourse  with  the  philosopher  and  his  ful- 
lowera.  She  herself  compoocd  works  on  philosophy 
{Diog.  harrl ,  10,  7 — Ptvt.,  non  po.iitr  su/iv  v.  f^rr. 
Ejtic  ,  4,  16  — Cic  ,  JV.  D.,  I,  3.1  )  A  deuiled  biog- 
raphy of  Leontinm  may  be  found  in  the  Biographif 
ifnntrtrlU  (vol.  24,  p.  170.  ~  Compare  Ritter,  HiiL 
784 


His  first  exploit  was  the  defeat  of  the  ikeotunt  out 
PIstsM.   After  this  he  took  post  at  Pyle,  to  pmnt 

the  entrance  of  Antipatcr  into  Greece,  dcfratti?  him, 
and  shut  him  up  in  Lanua,  &  town  of  Tbt&ulj,  to 
which  be  laid  siege ;  and  from  that  siege  ibe  LamiiD 
war  has  its  name.  Leoethenea,  however,  was  kilhd 
in  the  course  of  it ;  and  after  his  dealh  aoenn  d^ 
serted  the  .\thenian  arms.  He  left  a  high  repuUtWD; 
and  his  picture,  painted  by  Arcesilaus,  is  menuond  b} 
Paoiwnns  (1,  1}  as  one  of  the  objects  in  the  Pbev 
worthy  of  notice.  {Diod.  Sic,  18,  9.  — Id,  18,  II, 
scifif  .) — II.  An  Athenian  commander,  cocdcouid  to 
death,  B.C.  361,  for  being  defeated  bj  Aknjtdertf 
Phera:.    {Diod.  Sic,  15.  95  ) 

LkotYChIdes,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  df  HsMM, 
of  the  line  of  the  Proclidav  He  ascended  thetbroot 
J3.C.  491,  a  few  years  before  the  invasion  of  Grcfft 
by  the  Persians,  and  aacceeded  to  Demantus  Hiv- 
ing been  appointed,  aloTi?  wi(h  Xanthippys  the  .\'h> 
man,  to  the  command  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  he  |*ii*d, 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleague,  the  celebnted  vie- 
toiy  of  Mycale.  He  afterwatd  aailsd  along  tbt  cssit 
of  Asia  Minor,  causing  the  inhabitants  to  isvAiai 
received  into  alliance  with  (he  Greiks  the  lomini 
and  Samiaos,  who,  in  the  battle  ol  Mycale.  bad  b«e8 
the  first  to  declare  in  favour  of  their  ancient  ilHei. 
Some  years  after  this,  T.,cotychidcs  havinw  been  wot 
into  ThcBsaly  against  the  Aleuade.  yuffctcd  himwlflo 
be  influenced  by  their  presents,  arid  retired  viihtnt 
having  gained  any  advantai^e.  He  was  sccsNtl  M 
his  return,  and,  not  deeming  himself  safe  st  licfds- 
mon,  he  took  refi.rre  nt  Tegea,  in  the  teiriplf  of  Mi- 
nerva Alcs  (499  B.C.)  Zeuxidamus,  his  eon. being 
dead,  AKhidamna,  his  grandson,  was  placed  on  tiie 
throne.  Lcotvchides  died  at  Tepea  467  B.C.  (&• 
rod  ,  6.  65  —/a' ,  8,  131.— W..  U.  197.)-n  Son  ol 
Agi5,  kuifr  of  Sparta.  He  passed,  howe»fr,  mo«t 
commoidy  for  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  whom  Aps  bad 
received  into  his  abode  when  exiled  fto*  A<ls»i 
.Mthon^h  .\i;is  had  forifially  recojjnised  bis  legitimscTi 
it  was  nevcrthelc9S  dinputed,  and  Lysander  cTer-tusHj 
succeeded  in  having  Agealbw  hia  brother  ippoQitM 
king  in  b'«  place.  (Com.  JVijp,,  VU.Jgn^P'^ 
Man.,  3,  8.) 

LicplnA,  I.  ^.m\:»,  daughter  of  Itaidas  I^wo*. 
and  wife  of  Drusus  Cspsar  She  was  engagtd  ia  ■> 
adulterous  intercourse  with  Sejanus,  and  »sf  tAw 

ed  bv  lhal  ambitious  and  proflieate  minister  U'  tfforr? 
the  accuser  of  her  own  hust»nd  to  Tibenu* 
withataoding  her  crimes,  dte  was  protected  dcriog  ber 
father**  life,  bnl.  b<  ing  afterward  made  a  fthject  w 
attack  by  the  mroriuern  of  the  day,  she  pot  w  ""^ 
her  own  exiftence.    (Tacit  .  Ann',  4, 20,— W.*.*") 
— II.  A  Roman  female,  who  reckoned  aDSHi|h«  lO- 
cestors  Pompey  and  Sylla.    She  was  scessed  by  bar 
Imsband  Snlpicius  of  adulicry.  poisoninp.  at  d  •rf:'*'''^ 
able  conduct,  and  was  condemned  to  enle,  Dai*iu> 
sisnding  the  interest  which  the  people  testified  in  het 
behalf    (T'/.-iV  .  .Inn..  3,  22.)— HI.  Pomitii.dst^ 
tor  of  Drubus  and  Anlonia.    She  was  grand-nircs 
Augustus,  and  aunt  of  Nero,  who  destroyfd  her  S 
(r«ctl  ^wi.«lS»19.)-JV.I>0fnui^dsugti 
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tet  o!  Autoni*  the  younger,  by  Lucius  Domitiun  ^Eno- 
bwbiMk  Sbe  Um  wife  of  Valerius  MeMaU,  and 
mmhtr  of  Mi>wiiBi.  ond  io  doooHbed  u  htmng  beon 
1  ■(vimin  of  dibauchcd  and  profligate  manners,  and  of 
a  «K>lcf4  and  itnp«iuoiM  aj^it.  In  point  of  beauty 
•ad  nee,  wkm  «Mt  the  rival  of  Agrippina,  Nero's  moth- 
V.  Ske  waa  condemned  to  death  through  the  influ- 
•nee  of  the  same  Agrippina.  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  11,  37. 
^IJ .  Ar^M  ,  1%  «4.-.Awf«ii.,  Ktf.  CM.,  96.— Ji<., 
Fit  *Y<r.,  7.) 

LbHm,  iW  BMM  of  one  of  lha  moat  diatinffabbed 
femilics  of  the  patrician  gens,  or  house,  of  the  i^milii. 
Th«  mdiTiduaU  tnott  worthy  of  notice  in  tbb  family 
awriw  Mhwin^'  I  M  JEuihivs  Lipioua,  was  sent 
aa  an  amfcaasador  to  Ptoiemy,  king  ai  iEgypt,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  Panic  war,  B.C.  SOI.  {Polyb,, 
16.  :iA — L»r  ,31,2  —Compare  Tacitu»,Ann.,  2,  67  ) 
He  obtained  tbe  conauhhip  B.C.  1S7  (Lt*.,  89,  6. 
-Polyh.,  «,  I).  aiMl  again  in  B.C.  17ft.    In  B.C. 

1T9  he  ^)<ras  elected  Pontifex  Maxim  is  i-^.d  Genaor. 
(Ltc.  40.  42  —  Aul  GeU.,  12.8.)  He  was  alaoPrin- 
ceps  S^^T^atus  six  times.  (Lir.,  £ptt.,  48.)  Hn  died 
B  C.  l.M). — II.  M.  iCmuus  LspiDtrs,  was  prstor 
B.C.  81  after  which  he  obtained  the  provinso  of 
•iciiy  (Tir  in  IVrr  .  3,  91  )  In  liis  consulship, 
B.C.  78,  be  endeavoured  to  rescind  the  moimrcs  of 
Bjdh,  bat  was  driven  not  of  Italy  by  hn  eoHeaguo 
Qijintu'*  ritulus  and  by  Pompey,  sud  retired  to  Sar- 
dinia \*  iRTt  ha  died  the  following  year,  '.vhile  makin, 
pteparationii  for  a  renewal  of  the  war  (Apjnan,  Belt 
Cn,  I.  105— Ltv,  Epit.  W.—  PlHt..  Vtt.  Pomp., 
18.>— III.  M.  iSniLivii  Lanotrs,  the  triumvir,  son 
of  tbe  I'reccdiiii.',  wa*  aedile  B.C.  62,  and  prretorB.C 
It,  MB  which  year  Cesar  came  to  an  open  ruptore 
villi  the  eenatofian  party.  Lepidnt,  from  Iris  fint 
erjtrancc  into  public  life,  opposed  the  party  of  the 
KQAie  ;  and  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
stssed  lay  of  tbe  talent  and  energy  of  eheTteter  by 


f 


mmk  Antooj  was  distinguished,  yet  his  great  riches 
Md  estenm««  family  connexions  made  him  an  im- 
|Mtai»t  »cce»sK  n  to  the  popular  cause  On  the  first 
•ipcditMQ  of  Cesar  into  Spain,  Leptdua  waa  left  in 
*■»!■  of  tbe  city,  ibeegb  ^  ttilftaiy  eonmiand  of 
Italy  was  intrusted  to  Antony.  Dnrinj»  r:rsnr*a  ab- 
sence, I.«pidus  prt>posed  the  law  by  which  the  former 
crested  dicutor.  In  the  following  year,  B.C. 
48,W  oMwDed  theffovineeof  Hispania  Citcrior,  with 
the  tide  el  proeonaot;  and  in  B.C.  46  was  made 


consul  I'un^  with  Ca-<ar,  and  at  the  f anio  time  his 
naater  of  the  bor»e,  an  appointment  which  again  gave 
htin  the  chief  power  in  Home  during  the  ebaence  of 
Ike  dictator  in  the  African  war.  In  B  f  41  he  was 
again  mad**  master  of  the  horse,  and  appointed  to  tbe 
prortnces  of  Galha  Narbonensis  and  HiapeninCUenor; 
bat  be  did  wK  immediatet  v  leave  Rone,  and  wee  |iiob- 
Mf  ia  tbe  scaetehQaeewben  GMar  wee  •eeiattnated. 
Af'<  r  '.he  de^ith  of  fVsar,  Lepidus  was  courted  h\ 
bo*.U  {Mfties  ;  and  the  senate,  on  the  motion  of  Cicc- 
lo.  decreed  ibit  an  equestrian  statue  should  be  erect- 
ed 10  him,  in  any  part  of  the  city  he  mij;hl  fix  upon. 
LeptdQs  profflus^'il  to  assist  the  senate ;  but,  at  the 
s.ifii.-  mnt- .  ciimed  on  a  secret  negotiation  with  Antony. 
On  bis  amTai  in  bis  pnoTiDce,  beiog  ordered  by  tbe 
oansle  to  jeia  lltrimns  Brntot,  be  at  length  foond 
.t  neccssarv  to  ihrr  ,■.  <  ff  the  mask  ;  and,  instead  of 
obeying  tbeir  commaitds,  united  bis  forces  with  those 
af  Aiiloajr.  la  Ibe  ivlnmn  of  this  year,  B  C  m, 
the  celebrated  trinmrintp  was  estaUIi-ilied  between 
Antony,  Leptdus.  and  Oclavius  (Augustus) ;  and  in 
ibe  division  of  the  provinces,  Lepidoa  received  Ute 
■twl»  of  SfMB  and  QaUia  Naiboneniti,  Tbe  t;onduct 
ef  the  «tr  ageimt  Bmtoa  end  Caetine  vrte  assi^med 
.Kf.'unv  and  .\i)^uslti^  ;  while  the  charjje  of  the 
nu  was  mtrusted  to  Iiepidos,  who  was  again  elected 
con«al  (B  C.  43).  After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and 
Antonf  and  Avgoetae  iMind  tbenaelvae  aof* 


ficiently  powerful  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  and 
wishes  of  Leptdus*,  and,  in  the  new  division  of  tbe 
prervincee  wbieb  wae  made  after  tbe  battle  of  PhiBp- 
pi,  Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  were  taken  from 
Lepidua,  and  Africa  was  given  to  him  in  tlieir  stead. 
Lepidus  had  now  lost  all  real  aolhority  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  a^aira;  but  be  arae  again  included  in 
the  triumvirate,  when  it  waa  renewed  B.C.  37.  In 
the  following  year  l.i  a  i:.  summoned  from  .-Xfrica  to 
aaaiat  Augustua  m  i>icily  against  Sextua  Pompeioe} 
and  be  Imded  with  a  Itfge  army,  by  meana  of  whidi 
he  endeavoured  to  regain  his  lost  power,  and  make 
himaelf  independent  of  Augustus.  But  in  this  at- 
tempt he  eompletdy  failed  Being  deeaited  by  btar 
own  troops,  ho  was  obliged  to  implore  the  mercy  of 
Augnstus,  who  spared  his  life,  and  allowed  him  to 
retain  his  private  property  and  the  dignity  of  I'ontifex 
Maximua,  which  be  had  obtained  on  tbe  death  of  Ju- 
line  Oanr,  hot  deprived  htm  of  hie  provinee  and  Iri* 
oniviratc,  and  banished  hini.  according  to  Suetonius, 
to  Circcii.  {SltetoH.,  Vtt.  Aug.,  18.)  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium,  his  aon  formed  a  eonapiracy  for  the  ae- 
sassinaticn  of  Augustus  on  his  return  fnm  the  Eant, 
which  was  discovered  by  Mccenas ;  and  Lepidus, 
having  incurri'd  the  suspicion  of  his  former  colleague, 
repaued  to  Rome,  where  he  waa  treated,  according 
to  IMo  Oeieftia,  vrith  etndied  inaoU  and  contempt 
{Enrycf.  Us  Knoxd.,  vol.  13,  p  438.)— IV.  A  coia- 
paniun  of  Caligula  in  his  career  of  debauchery.  The 
prince  made  him  marry  hie  eieter  Dfusilla.  and  gavft 
him  hopes  of  being  named  as  soeceesor  to  tbe  empire. 
Lcpidns,  however,  who  would  seem  to  have  reckoned 
but  little,  after  all,  on  the  promises  of  the  c  mperor, 
conapired  against  him.  Tbe  conspiracy  was  detected, 
and  coat  its  aotbor  bn  fife.  He  ia  aappoeed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  son  of  .Tulia,  grand-daughter  of  .\u- 
^rii^ius,  and  consequently  cousin  gcrman  to  CaiiguU. 
{Tacit.,  Airn^  li,«.>^V.  A  poet  of  an  nneeRdD 
period,  a  poem  of  whose,  enttUed  Philodentt^  wna 
published  by  Aldus  Manattoe  at  Lucea,  IHSB. 

LKfONTii,  a  people  of  t!ic  .\1ps,  near  the  source  Ol 
the  Rhone,  on  the  south  of  that  nver.  The  Lepon- 
line  Alps  separated  Italy  from  the  Helvetii.  The  Lo- 
pontii  are  known  to  have  inhabited  that  purt  of  the 
Alps  which  lies  t>etween  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and 
St.  Gvthard  ( C(».,  B,  O«0.,  4,  W.^Ptm.,  9,  so. 
—Slrabo,  204  ) 

LrptInks,  I.  a  son  of  Hermoerates,  and  brother  ef 

Dionysius  the  Elder.     He  was  sent  again>t  Mago, 
general  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  the  whole  fleet  of 
the  tyrant,  B  C  S96.    At  first  he  gained  some  ad- 
vantaf't?<,       hnvintj  separated  himself  too  mnch  from 
the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  lie  was  surrounded  by  ih© 
enemy,  and  lost  a  large  number  of  his  vessels.  AAer 
taavfaig  remained  for  some  time  in  a  atate  of  diagnee^ 
be  recovered  the  favoor  of  the  tyrant,  and  merriM  b*H 
djuirhter.    He  commsnded  the  left  wing  at  the  bat- 
tic  of  Cronium  (B.C.  383),  where  he  fell  fighting  val- 
iantly.   His  fall  oecaaioned  the  defeat  of  the  arrny. 
(Diod.  Sie  ,  14.  48.— W.  14.  60  — 7rf.,  15,  17.)— II. 
A  Syracusan,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Callipus,  look 
the  city  of  Khegium.  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Diony^ 
lus  the  Younger  (361  B.C.).   He  was  anbeeqoenl- 
in  the  nomner  of  those  who  maesacred  tins  sanm 
iillipus,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Dion     (Diod.  , 
16,  4G.>— III.  A  tyrant  of  .^fwllonia  and  other  cities 
of  Sicily,  taken  by  Timoleon  (B.C.  342),  and  exiled  tO 
Corinth.    {Diod  Sir  ,  Ifi,  72  )— TV.  An  .\lhenian  or- 
ator, who  proposed  tiiat  certain  iminumiies  from  the 
burdtosome  offices  of  choragns,  gymnssiarch,  and  hes- 
tiator,  which  naed  to  bo  alkiwed  to  meritorioua  citi> 
zens,  should  be  taken  iway.   A  law  was  paseed  bi 
accordance  with  this.    Demosthenes  attackt  rl  it  and 
procured  its  abrogation. — V.  A  Syrian,  general  of  De- 
mcteioti  who  pot     death  at  liodic^,  OcUvios,  a 
conmiMiomr  whom  the  Romue  had  sent  into 
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CmI  to  unoge  tbe  affatra  of  Syria.  He  was  aeot  to 
Ronw,  to  bo  ddivered  up  along  with  laoentea,  who 

was  also  a  party  tu  the  murder,  but  iho  »cnato  refused 
to  receive  bim.    {Dtod.  Stc.,fragm.,  lib.  31. — Op.,  ed. 
Bnt^  vol.  10,  p.  89,  teijq.) 
LiPTia,  the  name  of  tmo  cities  in  Africa,  diatin- 

Eiiafaed  hf  the  epitbets  of  Kt-yaXfj  (Magna)  and 
iKpu  {Parra  or  Minor)  — I.  The  first  was  situate 
towards  the  great  Sjrrtis,  at  tbo  southeast  extremity  of 
the  disnki  of  Tripolis.  Leptia  Magna  was  foaoded 
by  (he  Phsnicians,  and  ranked  next  to  Carthage  and 
iJtica  among  their  maritime  cities.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  signalized,  as  Sallual  tnforma  us,  hy  ius 
6delit7  and  obedience.  On  the  occopttMO  of  Airica 
hy  the  Vandals,  its  fortifications  appear  to  bavo  been 
destroyed  ;  but  thcv  wire  probal'ly  restored  under 
Juatiniao,  when  the  city  became  tbe  residence  of  the 
prafoet  Seigtus.  It  waa  finally  demoliahed  by  the 
Saracens  ;  after  which  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
abandoned,  and  its  remains,  according  to  Leo  Afri- 
canos,  were  employed  in  the  CMatruction  of  the  mod- 
mi  Tripoli.  Tbe  modem  name  ia  Lebidu.  An  ac- 
eoant  or  tbe  remains  of  the  ancient  city  will  be  found 
in  Btteky'M  Tratels,  p.  74,  f^qq  ,  and  in  the  MiHlrrn 
TraJD^Ur,  pt.  49,  p.  61.  Capt.  Beechy  describes  the 
eoantry  aroond  LeUlc  u  beautiful  and  highly  pro- 
ductive. {  yffla,  1 ,  7  —Plin  ,  5,  4.—Slrab.,  574  )— 
II.  The  latter  was  in  the  district  of  I]yucium  or  £m- 
yotm,  about  18  miles  below  Hadrumetum,  on  the 
eoaat.  It  ia  now  Lemaitu  It  paid  a  ulent  a  day  to 
tbe  Carthaginiana  aa  tribute.  (M(f.  Emporie.)  The 
Phoenicians,  according  to  Sallust,  were  its  founders. 
(laucM,  3,  iStl.—Plm^  6. 19.— ^lur,  Jug.,  77.— 
Jfafa,  1,  8.) 

LsrI.ha  or  PlanasIa,  a  stnill  island  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  coast  of  (Jallia  Aarbonensis,  bouth 
•(NieMBft.  It  is  now  St.  Marguerite.  Strabo  givea 
it  tbe  nam*  of  Plrauia,  from  ita  abapo.  ( 7(>a<.»  ^ml, 
1,  8.) 

LaaNA,  a  small  lake  in  Argolis,  near  the  western 
coaat  of  the  Sinua  Argolicus,  rendered  celebrated  by 
llw  laUeof  the  many-baaded  hydn  slain  by  HowakM, 
and  connected  also  with  the  legend  of  the  Danaides, 
who  flung  into  its  waters  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbai^s.  {Vii.  Hercules,  Hydra,  and  DamidM.) 
Hm  LanMwa  liilM  fonDod  by  aeYenl  aonieea, 
which  dtaeharged  tbem selves  into  its  basin.  Muierva 
is  said  to  have  purified  the  daughters  of  Danaus  by 
means  of  its  waters  ;  which  circumstance  aubaequenU 
ly  gare  rise  to  certain  mystic  rites  called  LemM,  in- 
Btituted,  ns  Pnisanias  affirms,  by  Phi!;iintnon,  son  of 
AjpoUo  and  idthcr  of  Thamvris,  in  honour  of  Ceres. 
(PlnMn.,  2,  27.—Strab^  S71.— ChHM«r*«  AneUiU 
Gntet,  voL  3,  p.  837.) 

Lnot,  a  small  ishuid  off  the  coast  of  Oarii,  and 
fanning  one  of  the  cluster  called  Sporadcs.  (Pltn  , 
Si  81.)  It  waa  peopled  from  Miletus,  and  very  nrob- 
ab^  bahmgad  to  that  city.  Strabo  gives  its  iuhabi> 
tanla  a  character  for  dishonesty.    ( St rai.,  635.) 

Lasaos,  now  Melelin,  an  island  of  the  .Egcan,  ly- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Adiamvttuun.  It  waa  6rst  settled  by  a  bod;^  of 
Pelasgi,  who,  under  the  eondoct  of  Xsnthns  their  king, 
having  been  driven  from  Argos,  passed  from  T.ycia 
into  this  island,  then  called  Issa,  and  named  by  them 
Pelaagia.  Saven  generations  after  this,  and  a  short 
time  suV^pquent  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  ^^acarol)M 
passed  from  Attica,  then  denominated  Ionia,  with  a 
colony  to  this  island.  From  him  it  received  the  name 
of  Mscarsa.  Lesbos,  an  .Eolian,  joined  himself  to 
tins  eolonr,  mairied  tbe  daughter  of  MseareHs,  who 
was  called  Nfcthymne,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
ialand  after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law.  The  elder 
danghlac  of  Mseateus  wss  named  My  tilene ;  her  name 
waa^Ten  to  the  capital  of  the  whole  island.  This  is 
aaid  la  have  taken  place  two  generations  before  the 


Trojan  war.   Homer  apeaks  of  iha  ialMl  oadat  tW 
name  of  Lesbos,  as  beioff  well  inhsbitsd.  Other,  tad 
perhaps  more  accurate  accounts,  make  thaiEaliHB 
to  have  led  colonies  into  the  island  for  the  int  liaa 
130  years  after  the  Trojan  war.    Usndetss  SMlns 
five  iEolisn  citiea  in  Lesbos.    Plin;  meoiious  uhct 
nsmes  besides  those  already  given,  which  seem,  how. 
ever,  to  ha\e  been  iiurt-ly  gencrdl  appi-llalioDt, deoo- 
tmg  some  circumstanco  or  feature  in  tbaialaod,u& 
•wrfs,  the  wiahed>fof,  ZmU,  the  woody,  Ike.  Iha 
island  contained  forests  of  beech,  cypress,  tad  fir 
treea.    It  yielded  marble  of  a  commoo  quality,  tad 
the  plains  abounded  in  grain.   Waaa  spmiffi  mm 
alao  found;  agates  and  preciona  stones,  (rococit, 
vol.  2,  pi.  3,  p.  20.)    The  most  profitable  produciiOQ 
was  wine,  which  was  preferred  m  many  countnet  u 
all  the  other  Greek  wines.   To  tbe  nreBSQt  day,  iki 
oil  and  figa  of  Lesbos  ere  aeeawiteo  the  battalb 
.\rchipeIago     The  i^!;uld  anciently  contained  laoe 
cities,  for  tbe  moat  part  m  a  tiouruhing  cooditiosi 
among  them  Mytilene,  Pljnhs,  Methymna,  Amhi^ 
EressQS,  and  Antisaa :  at  preaeat  130  fUligss  m 
enumerated.    From  an  insignificant  monarchy,  Les- 
bos first  became  a  powerful  detnocracy-    Tbe  I<eibi- 
ana  then  made  great  conquests  on  tba  OipBtiasBh^ni 
in  the  ftmner  territory  of  fWy,  and  evaa  HMlaMli 
Atl^enians  themselves.    Lesbos  was  nest  diitaibed 
by  the  Sainians.  and  afterward  by  the  Persians,  to 
whom  it  was  finally  obliged  to  submit,    .\ftei  tiie 
battle  of  Mycalc,  it  shook  off  the  Persian  ydts,  tai 
became  the  ally  of  Athens.    During  the  PelofMiMW* 
sioii  war,  it  separated  more  than  oiue  from  .Atiwoi. 
but  was  always  reduced  to  obediooce.  A  dutiiMnb- 
ed  dtiiea  of  Mytilene,  exaaperated  tiiat  aevani  mh 
inhabitants  had  refused  his  sons  their  daughlen  la 
marriage,  publicly  accused  tbe  city  of  an  inteatMa  l« 
conclude  a  league  with  the  LacedsmoniaBSb  byahiA 
false  accusation  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  sod  a 
fleet  against  Lesbos.    {Aritiot.,  de  Rtf.,  5.  4 )  Ths 
nearest  cities,  Methymna  excepted,  armed  in  ddVac* 
of  their  capital,  but  ware  overpowered,  ths  walU  of 
Mytilene  were  deoMlished,  snd  a  theosand  of  iks 
richest  inhabitants  put  to  death.     The  tprn  'ry  ei 
Methymna  alone  was  spared.    The  island  lutli  wu 
divided  into  3000  parts,  of  which  300  were  dtxoui 
to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  the  rest  divided  lOMf 
the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  were  leMod  to  ths  la- 
cient  proprietors.    {Thuryd  .  .3,  t>Q.)   The  cities  of 
Lesbos,  nevertheless,  soon  rebelled  sgain.— Tiic  L«»- 
bisttswere  notorious  for  their  dissolute  mannefi,Ml 
the  whole  island  was  regarded  as  the  abode  of  pltuoit 
and  licentiousness.    At  the  same  time  they  had  tl« 
reputation  of  the  highest  refinement,  and  of  tb«  B»ft 
distinguished  intellectual  cullivatioo.  Poet^andnB* 
sic  made  great  progresa  here.   The  Lssbna  acbsd 
of  music  was  highly  celebrated,  and  is  fdblcd  to  hire 
had  the  following  origin  :  When  Oqjheus  wii  too:  la 
piecea  by  the  Bacchantes,  his  head  and  lyn  «sn 
thrown  into  the  Thracian  river  Hebrus,  and  bothefW 
cast  by  the  waves  on  the  shores  of  Lesbos,  near  Me* 
thymns.    Meanwhile  harmonious  sounds  were  f.n.'-- 
ted  by  the  mouth  of  Oroheus,  accompanied  the 
lyre,  the  strings  of  the  latter  being  novsd  tbr 
breath  of  the  wind.    The  Methymneans,  thfrrCort. 
buried  the  head,  and  suspended  the  lyre  in  tbe  (empl« 
of  Apollo ;  and,  as  a  recompense  for  this,  tbs  gad 
stowed  upon  tlicm  a  talent  for  music,  and  thesflceess- 
ful  culture  of  this  and  the  sister  art  of  poetry,  (ffy- 
gin..  Poet.  Attron.,  2,  7. )    In  reality,  Lesbos  produced 
musicians  superior  to  all  tbe  other  muaicisaa<4G(cec^ 
.Among  these  the  roost  distingnished  wars  Ansa  mI 
Torpandtr.     AIctus  and   .Sappho,  moreover.  weM 
esteemed  among  the  first  in  lyric  poetry.  PittacBi, 
Theophrastus,  Theophanes,  Hellanicaa,  Myrtilut,  &c., 
were  also  natives  of  this  island. — A  varietv  of  hiUii 
clad  with  vinea  and  ohve-treea,  riae  round  toe 
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•M*  tagr*  of  ^  iitland.  The  mounUiDa  of  tbe  int»>  I  UtiMi  of  tho  lapysian  promontory,  and  also  in  tht 
am  cofwad  wilb  masluu  tiupettUae-Ueear  pin**  Mine  of  •  church  dedicated  to  the  Viig io,  under  the 
kWnw.  aod  tb«  ctrtoa.  RiToIato  flow  ondar  lha  titbof  5.  Maria  ULeuea.  {lyAjmlie,  Ana!.  Geagr,, 


i€  I'llaHc,  p.  233  ) 

Lkccjs,  a  town  oi  Ionia,  west  of  Uic  moutlt  of  ihr 


of  Aleppo, 

•"'uoccsof  like  pi«ric-tr(  e.  The  i»l«nd  contains  at  praa- 
eul  «toul  23,0OU  tahabiuiou.     (Mannert,  Geogr., 

vol.  6,  pc  3,  p.  433.  —  AirMe/my.  Foya^c  d'Ana-  '.  Hermua,  at  tbo  entnoee  of  tfaa  Sm^rna;us  Sinus.  It 
idTfu,  vol.  2.  p.  59,  seqq,  12u)0  ed.  —  Encydup.  ,  was  situate  on  a  promontory,  wliicbt  according  tc 
Amenc.,  vol.  7,  p.  516. — Malie-Brun,  vol.  2,  p  85,  j  Pliny  (5,  29),  was  anciently  an  island.    Near  thie 
at0f.)  ,  place,  Androrncus,  iliu  [i.-^tttudcr  to  tlie  cruv.M  rif 

Lmmo  or  Lsaao»,  a  eon  of  Lapithus,  grandson  >  Pexgtwua,  was  defeated  by  tbe  Roman  consul  Cras- 
«f  .£olve.  who  maiviad  Meibjmwa,  daughter  of  Ma- 1  sua.  (JVcIb,  1, 17.— Jtfoimert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pi.  S, 
carr u^.    lie  Micceeded  Ins  falhtr-in-hiiv.  uikI  gave  his  '  p.  338.) 

Bame  u>  the  island  over  which  be  rvigntui.  O'ld-  l  Lkucas  or  Leucauu,  an  isIctuJ  ni  the  Ionian  Sea, 
Laaboa.)  off  the  coast  of  Acarnania.    It  once  formed  part  of 

LiLscHas,  a  Cyclic  bard,  a  native  of  Myiilcnc.  or  ibo  continent,  bat  waa  afterward  separated  from  the 
Pyrrha.  in  tbe  island  of  I..esbos.  and  eonaiderably  l^tcr  ,  mainland  hy  a  narrow  cat,  and  became  an  iaiand 


Tn  Tli'incr's 


than  AfcHiius.    Tbe  best  amhorjtics  concur  in  pla-    1  in-  niotlftni  im.iic  h 
cing  Qua  la  tbe  tiote  of  Archilocbus,  or  about  the  16th  .  time  it  was  still  joined  to  the  mainland,  since  he  calls 
Olympiad  (B.C.  708^704).   Hone*  tbe  account  which  |  it  'Ajtr^vUfrripoio,  in  opposition  to  Ithaca  and  Cepb- 

.\rc- j  allcnia.     (Or/.  21,  377.  —  Compare  Strabo,  45!  ) — 


wc      I  ;n  ancient  author-^,  of 

tiau.s  aud  Leaches,  can  uuly  lueau  Ui.ii  uit  idUcr  com-  '  Scytax  alsu  dtlitni«>  "  thai  it  had  bit  a  coniicxltd  for 
palad  vilk  the  earlier  poel  in  treating  the  same  sub-   tucrly  with  tlio  contim  iit  of  Acarnania."    It  was  fint 
Mcta.   Wapoawi  which  waa  attnbiOed  by  maoy  to  '  called  £pileucadit,_aQd  ejLtenda  towarda  tbe  Leuea* 
Homer,  and.  bnidea,  to  very  different  authora,  waa 


calitil  -     L'itU  Iliad  (  I?.;uf  HtKpu),  and  was  clearly 
OKcndtKi      a  ;»uppit;ui«iul  to  the  great  Iliad.  We 
fruni  Ari-totle  (Poet.,  c.  23,  ad  fim.^td.  Bckk  — 


diaii  promontory.   The  Acamatnana  bein^  in  a  state 

of  faction,  n  (  civcd  a  thousand  colonists  from  Co- 
rinth. I'heso  occupied  the  country  which  is  now  an 
island,  the  isthmus  having  been  dug  through.  {Per- 


r  2^.fd  7  y.^r.-i.)  (bat  it  coiiipribcd  die  cvcnfs  btfore  ipl.,  p.  13. — Coinparr  Si:\jmnu,s,  Ch  ,  wAGi. — -Plu!., 
tli«  uii  Oi  I  ray,  the  fak-  of  .Vjax,  lUu  exploits  of  ^  Vu.  Thcmttt.)  i>Uabo  infofina  us,  that  this  Corin- 
Phiioctet«s,  Ncoptolemus,  and  Ulysses,  which  led  ii>  :  thian  colony  came  from  the  settlements  of  Ambracia 
the  tahii^  of  ibm  city,  aa  well  a«  the  account  of  the  |  anil  Anactorium ;  and  ho  aschbee  to  it  the  cutting  of 

the  channel  of  Dioryctus,  a«  it  ia  commonly  called 
{!.  r  }.  Tills  work,  however,  must  have  been  poste- 
rior to  the  time  of  Thucydidea,  for  be  deecribes  the 
Pcloponneatan  fleet  aa  mving  been  conveyed  across 
the  isihmiis  on  more  than  one  occasion  (3,  80;  4,8). 
Livy,  spcdkuig  of  Leucas,  sdji,  that  in  his  time  It  was 
an  island,  but  in  tlio  Macedonian  war  it  had  been  a 
peainaula  (33,  17).  Plioy  report*,  that  it  was  once  a 
pcninaola  called  Neritos ;  and,  after  it  bad  been  divided 
from  the  tnairil.u.J.  was  reunited  to  it  by  means  of  tlio 
sand  which  accuiuukled  m  the  passage.  The  cut  it- 
self, three  stadia  in  length,  was,  as  wc  have  already  aaid, 
eallcd  Dioryclus  (4,  2.—Polyh  ,  5,  5).  .Strabo  saya 
that  in  liis  time  it  was  crossed  by  a  bridge.  {Strab.. 
4.'>2  )  Dodwcll  sutca  (vol.  1,  p.  50),  that  the  canal 
of  Santa  Maura  i«  fordablc  at  the  preaeot  day  in  attll 
weather.   The  remaina  of  a  bridge  are  aeen,  which 


of  Troy  itaetf ;  which  atatement  ia  con' 

6na«i  by  numerous  fragf.i'  Tlio  last  part  of  this 

(like  the  iinii  part  of  ihej>oi.in  of  Arclinua)  was  call- 
ed die  DtMtructiom  of  Trty:  from  which  PausaniaA 
ni*(.s.  sereral  quotations,  wi;h  rt-frrr-:ce  to  the  sack- 
ing of  iioy,  and  Uie  pailiuoa  aud  carrying  awjy  of 
tiw  pnaooers.  It  is  evident,  from  his  citatioii;<,  that 
m  many  important  eventa  (for  example,  the 
of  Priam,  the  end  of  Aatyanaz,  and  the  (ate  of 
.fntas,  Ab^m  he  rejireseiits  Xtoptolemus  &.•>  taking 
to  J^aisalua),  foUowedquite  different  tradiliona  from 
thaae  of  Aietiana.  The  connesion  of  the  several 
events  was  necessarily  loose  and  supcrficiat,  uiid  uith- 
oot  any  unity  of  subject.  Hence,  accotdiiig  to  Aii»- 
toUe.  while  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  only  furnished  ma- 
tennW  6iv  «m  tragedy  each,  more  than  eight  might 
U  farmed  «qi  «f  tha  Litlto  Hied.  (K.  0.  M^er, 
ffuL  Gr.LtL,f^9^—C.  G.  Mmrt  ie  Uache  Pa- 

Lirns,  I.  one  of  the  livm  of  the  lower  world, 
the  waters  of  which  possessed  tho  property  of  causing 
a  total  forgetfubesa  of  the  past.  Hence  the  name, 
;rot:i  Greek  Xii6^  (Uikc),  signifving  " fotgel/iU- 
9um  '  or  "fliimoii."  The  shades  of  tbe  dead  drank 
•  drai^irt  af  the  wnlata  of  Lethe,  when  entering  on 
the  joj**  of  Elysium,  nnd  ceased  to  remember  the 
txaubl«a  and  sorrows  of  life — II.  A  river  of  Spain. 
Its  UMtanief  howevrr,  vva^  the  Limm.s.  accordinir  to 
Ptokf.  er,  accotdittg  to  Pliny  (4,  34),  the  Limia. 
Stnbo  style*  k  the  Bielion.  It  was  in  the  territory 
of  li'it-  Ci!i  »ci,  a  lilde  i)clow  the  Minius.  Its  rume, 
Lethe  (or,  as  ix  should  be  rather  termed,  6  rij( 
thn  river  «f  lemtfdneea),  waa  ^ven  to  it  from  tbe 
c:.'rom9tanco  ofihc  Celtw  ami  'lurduli,  who  h.iJ  gone 
di)  ma  ejcpediliori  «iih  united  lorceii,  lo»tt)^  here  iheir  enamoured  o 
common  commander,  becoming  disunited,  forgetting 
lha  alyct  of  their  expedition,  aud  returning  to  their 
jaepactive  booaes.  There  was  so  much  superstitious 
dread  attacS?  d  lo  thi.-  suedni,  that  Brutus,  in  his  cx- 
paditMO  agatoat  the  Calliaci,  could  with  great  difficul- 
ty iadoee  hia  aoUiera  lo  eraea.  {Uhrt,  Oeegr.t  vol. 
t,  p  ^^7 ) 

Lfci-ti,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Mcssapia,  n&ar  the  lapy- 
fWA  promontOI^.    It  waa  ia  the  country  of  the  Salcn- 
The  uieieni  baaie  nmaina  in  the  moden  eppel- 
S  \ 


joiiii  <1  it  to  the  toiilini  nt,  and  which  was  buHt  by  the 
Turks  when  tiiey  L.id  possession  of  the  island. — The 
capital  of  the  island  was  Leucas.  Livy  (33,  17)  de- 
.Hcribcs  it  as  situated  on  tho  strait  itaelf.  It  reated, 
according  to  hiin,  on  a  hill  looking  towaida  Acarnania 
and  the  east.  Thucydides  'J  1)  hkewise  states,  ilial 
the  town  was  situate  within  the  isthmus,  as  aUo  Su^tio 
(/.  c),  who  adds,  that  the  Corintblana  removid  it  to 
Its  situation  on  the  strait  from  Nericum  l>r  Hol- 
land (vol  2,  p.  91)  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  ;;bout  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town. 
-The  i^Isnd  was  famous  for  a  promontory  at  ita 
southwe-stern  extremity,  called  T^ocate.  It  waa  eel* 
eSrated  in  .ii/.i'imiv  f(/r  beiot,'  ilie  lover's  le.ip,  and  is 
said  by  Strabo  lo  have  derived  Us  name  from  the 
vfhite  Colour  of  the  nick.  Sappho  is  said  to  have 
brrn  the  first  tn  trv  the  remedy  of  the  leap,  when 
Thiion  {Menand.,  ap.  Strab.,  I.  e. — 
Ovid,  Her  ,  15,  165  )  Artemisia,  queen  of  Cam,  ro 
celebrated  by  Uerodotos,  pertsbed,  according  to  some 
accountH,  in  thia  fatal  trial  (Plol.,  He^attt.,  ap. 
Phut  .  y.  191. — Consult  Harifir.n.  Difs.  sur  le  saut 
dt  Ltucade.  Mem.  dc  VA'-nil  <  /n'o*  ,  vol.  7,  p. 
354.)  Virgil  represents  c^yv  as  d.njgcrous  to 
mariner*!  M?n  ,3,274  ;  8,  "^Tfi )  Sir  W.  Cell  do- 
scribes  ii  a  white  and  perpendicular  cliff  of  consid- 
erable elevation,  and  has  jjiven  a  l>eaiilifiil  repro?en- 
lation  of  it  in  one  of  the  platea  appended  to  hia  work 
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on  the  Geography  and  AnhjuiHu  of  Ithaca.  On 
the  summit  of  the  pioaMDiorf  mm  a  temple  of  Apol- 
lo Stmlio  statrs  a  curious  cnstom  which  prevailed, 
of  casUug  down  a  criminal  from  thia  precipice  ev- 
ery year,  on  the  festival  of  the  god  ;  and  adds^  that, 
in  order  to  break  his  fall,  tbey  attached  to  him  biida 
of  all  kinds.  If  he  reached  the  vtater  altre,  he  was 
picked  u[)  by  "boats  stationed  there,  and  allowed  to 
depart  from  the  territories  of  Lcucadia.  {Strab-t 
452.— Ofe.,  Tute.  Q.,  4,  l9.—Crmur*»Aite.  Ormty 
2.  p.  13,  .TC77.) 

Lkucatk,  &  prumoiilor)'  at  the  soulUwe&tcru  extrem- 
ity of  Leucas.    {Vid.  Leucas.) 

Lbooo»  an  island  in  the  Kuzine  Soa,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenee.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the 
lamc  with  the  westernmost  extremity  of  the  T)rorno5 
Achillis,  which  was  formed  into  an  island  by  a  small 
trm  of  the  sea,  and  lay  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Borye- 
thencs ;  now  named  Tenlra.  It  derived  its  name 
from  its  white  sandy  shores.  {Mannerl,  Geogr.,  val,  [ 
4,  p.  235.)  Accordmg  to  the  poets,  the  souls  of  the 
ancient  heroes  were  placed  here  as  in  the  Elysian 
fields,  and  etjjoyed  perpetaal  felicity.  Here,  too,  the 
sh^idi-  (>r  Acbiilc'^  1^  fabluJ  to  bavB  becn  vnited  to  that 
of  Heletj.    (  Vtd.  Helena  I  ) 

Lscci,  I.  a  people  in  (he  southeastern  quarter  of 
G;il]ia  B(  I;^iL-a,  and  to  the  sonth  of  the  Mediomatrici. 
Lucdii  sj)i;aks  of  ihcul,  in  cuujunction  with  the  Remi, 
as  very  expert  with  the  sling  (1,424).  Tlicir  territory 
exlended  from  the  Matrooa  to  the  Mosella,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  nortbeutem  part  of  the  department  of 

the  Upper  Miirne,  ami  to  the  soutlurn  jiart  of  the  de-  ! 
parlment  o!  tiie  Meuxe  and  Meurihe,  or,  m  other  words, 
to  the  country  around  Tout.  {Com.,  B.  G.,  3,  14. — 
Turit  .  in^t  ,  1,  r,\.-^Pliri  ,  4,  17.)— n.  Momes 
(Aeu/cu  up!i),  moiiiitatii^  m  the  western  port  of  the  isl- 
and of  Crete,  to  the  south  of  Cydonia ;  now  Afyrmo- 
ama.   {Strabot  475.} 

Lcocirpos,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  of  whose 
native  country  and  precoplor  lii'Ii-  is  known  with  ct-r- 
tamty.  Diogenes  Laertius  (9,  HO)  makes  him  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Elea,  and  a  liisriplc  of  Zeno,  the  Ele- 
atic  philosopher;  he  refers,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
to  other  opinions,  whicli  assigned,  respectively,  Abdera 
and  Miletus  as  his  birthplace  (Compure  Tenncmanrt, 
Gttek.  der  PkU^t  yoI.  1,  p.  357.)  He  wrote  a  treatise 
eoneeminf  nature,  now  lost  (Pwend.  Orig.  Phil ,  c. 
12,  p  89.  — Fa.'^r  ,  RiM  Or  ,  vol  1.  p  778),  from 
which  tiie  iinciciits  prwliauly  collected  what  they  relate 
conceromg  his  tenets.  Dissatis6ed  with  'the  meta- 
physical subtleties  bj  which  the  former  philnsnphrrs 
of  the  Elcatic  sciiool  had  confounded  all  evidence  from 
the  senses,  Ltucippus  and  his  follower  Demoerittis 
determined,  if  possible,  to  discover  a  •  rstem  more 
consonant  to  nature  and  reason.  Lcav  .r.^  behind  them 
the  whole  train  of  fanciful  conception.'^,  riiunb.  r>,  ideas, 
proportions.  Qualities,  and  elementary  forms,  in  which 
phSosopbon  had  hitherto  taken  lefage,  as  the  ssylum 
of  ignorance,  they  resolved  to  examine  the  rual  ron<i!i- 
tulions  of  the  material  world,  and  to  iii  inire  luto  tlie 
mechanical  [irojiertir^  of  bodies,  that  from  these  they 
might,  if  possible,  deduce  some  ceruia  knowledge  of 
natural  eaoaee,  and  hence  be  able  to  aeeonnt  for  nat- 
'ira!  appearances.  Their  great  oltjpct  wiis,  to  restore 
^  the  alliance  between  reason  and  the  senses,  which 
«MUpbysical  subtleties  had  dissolved.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  introduced  the  doctnne  of  indivisible  atoms, 
possessing  within  themselves  a  principle  of  motioii. 
Several  oLlu  r  philu-iophers  before  this  time  had  indc-  J 
considered  matter  as  divisible  into  indefini'dy  stniill 
particles,  particularly  Anaxagoras,  Einpedo<  Ir  s,  jtid 
He:  iclitUB  ;  but  I.eiicijjpus  nnd  Dcmocrilus  were  iIm- 
ftrsi  who  lauKhl,  that  these  particles  were  originallv  I 
destitute  of  all  qualities  except  6guro  and  motbn.  and 
inerefeie  may  justly  be  reckoned  th^  n  thon;  nf  thn ' 
•«lomic  philoiKiphy   The  foUowmg  .ummaxy  of  the  doc-  j 


trine  of  Lcucippim  will  exhibit  the  intaa  state -if 
system,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  expose  id 
absurdities.    The  universe,  which  is  ir.tiniie,  .8  m  pin 
a  plenum  and  in  part  ^vacuum.   The  pkimtA  mOMiat 
inimmcrable  cor])Uscles  or  atoms,  of  vahoos  ipm, 
which,  falling  into  the  racoum,  atrock  tgaintt  e^rh 
other;  snd  hence  aroae  a  variety  of  corvilinear  mo- 
lions,  whieh  continued  till  at  length  atoms  of  sunilir 
forms  met  together,  and  bodies  were  produced.  Dw 
primary  atoms  being  specificaliy  of  equal  weight,  urf 
not  beinp  able,  on  account  of  ihdr  multitude,  in  rno(« 
in  circles,  the  smaller  rose  to  the  enenor  parts  of  the 
vacuum,  while  the  larger,  erungling  ibemaelvaih  tea- 
ed  a  spherical  shell,  which  rerolv^  about  its  centre, 
and  which  included  withfn  itsetf  all  kinds  of  hoim. 
This  central  mass  wan  gradually  increased  bv  a 
petual  acce«>£mn  o!  pBriicles  from  the  sunrounding 
shell,  till  at  last  the  earth  was  fanned.  [Diog.Lurt.^ 
I.  c  —Throdoret,  Serm.,  A.  —  Cir  ,  .V  D  ,  1,  41- 
Plut.,  dc  Plar.  Phil.,  2.  7.—M  tbtd  ,  3,  12  )  Intk 
mean  time,  the  spherical  shell  was  cooUncalhr  wf- 
plied  with  new  bodies,  wbtcbi  in  its  revoia^  it 
gathered  up  horn  wfthont.    Of  Uie  paroles  dtof  col- 
lected in  the  spherr-r  '  '■♦mil,  .«ome  in  their  cofnjniiio^. 
formed  humid  m.is<:c'«i,  which,  by  their  circular  moum, 
gradual^  became  dr>-,  and  were  at  length  igidld»l 
became  stars.    The  sun  wns  formed  in  l]^e  snrr.e  miiy- 
ncr,  in  the  exterior  surface  of  the  shell ;  and  uw  moon 
in  its  interior  surface.    In  this  manner  the  world  wts 
formed,  and,  by  an  inversion  of  the  process,  ii  wtt  it 
length  be  dissolved.    (Diog.  Laert.,  I  r.— Pwat 

OriLT.  Phi!  ,  I  c  — Enfield'. «  Huston/  of  FAi.'  v 
vol.  1,  p.  421,  seqj.  —  Tennemann,  (Jack,  dtt 
vol.  I,  p.  258,        ) — n.  A  brother  of  Tvmijrw, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  married  Philodice,  c.-.u^rhter  of  Ib- 
achus,  by  whom  he  had  two  dauglitcrs.  Hilm  and 
Phoebe,  known  by  the  patronymic  of  Lfucipp«i«* 
They  were  carried  away  by  their  coosins,  CsMr  uA 
Pollux,  as  they  were  going'  to  cdebrste  their  Mf(id» 
wiih  Lynceus  and  Idas.    (Oruf,  Ftf-tf  ,  5,701.— 
lod.,  3,'  10,  &c.—Paumn.,  3.  17.) 

Leocopetba,  a  cape  of  Italy,  fn  the  ttnitoiy  eftk 
Brutii,  and  retji\rd«  d  bv  'ill  nneir  nt  wr iters  on  the  ge- 
ography of  thai  country  as  the  tcrminaiwii  of  the  .Ap- 
ennines. .Str.ibo  (2.')9)  asserts  that  it  was  distant  fib 
stadia  from  Rheginm ;  bat  thia  computstiea  ill  sctsrit 
with  that  of  Pliny  (3.  10),  who  removes  it  twdwafci 
thence.  (Comp.tre  Cr  ,  Phi! ,  1,  H  —  8.  4  ) 
The  error  probably  lies  in  the  text  of  the  Greek  ge- 
ographer, as  there  is  no  cape  whieh  corresponds  wiA 
the  distance  lie  specifies.  Topographers  are  not  tptf4 
as  to  the  modern  point  of  land  which  answers  to  1-fu 
copctra ;  some  fixing  it  at  fapo  Piltaro  {IfAnr^-' 
Anal.  Geogr.  dt  PJlal.,  p.  261),  others  at  the  ftorti 
diHa  Saclfa  (Grimaldi,  Annal.  M.  Ite^.  £  Jff- 
vol,  1.  hi'rod  .  e  28  - — Romanr  Ui,  vol.  f.  r  m  arii 
Others  at  the  Capo  delT  Armi.  The  latter  opmws 
seems  more  compatible  with  the  etatefflent  «f  rGs; 
and  is  also  the  nio^t  cenmllv  rredilrd.  (C/vrrnw- 
liai  Antiq.,  vol.  2,  p.  \2'yj  ~ Holstcn  ,  ai  Strji. 
Byz.,  p.  —  C filar.,  Geosrr.  Anl.,  1.  2,  c.  9- 
ISolts  to  the  French  StraJbo^  L  e.—Crtwta's  i«<«* 
Ilalv,  vol.  2,  p.  433  ) 

I.EOcoPHRys,  an  ancient  name  of  Tericdos,  fr*f 
to  it  probably  from  the  appearance  made  in  fin 
mite  of  its  ehalk>h{Re.   f  Fnifvit.,  10,  li  ^Kmni. 
Geogr  ,  vol.  6.  pi  H.  p  .510  ) 

L&i'cosiA,  a  small  island  in  the  Sm«»  PistantA 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  of  tN 
Sirens.  (Lycophron,  v.  722,  .tf^y,  — fiKnrte, 
Dionysiiis  (1.53)  calls  it  Leucasia  Iti*nOwkne*» 
bv  (lie  tiuriif  of  Lu  osa  (C'tir  .  Ifal  .4 n.'fj  .  vol  2,  p 
1259),  and  sometimes  by  that  of  I*ola  paiia  (l  '^ 
Zeitiiom*«  Jlfap  of  the  Kingdcm  of  AVp/«  >  It  wi» 
once  probaMy  inhnTiitrd,  as  several  vestige*  of  baiU- 
mgs  were  discovered  there  in  1696.  LAntomn-, 
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LcrcoiTBli,  the  Greek  fam  of  •  name  ipidifld  hf 

the  PcrsMLs  to  the  CappadociiDs,  and  sigriifyiag  While 
VMM.  (Herod.,  J,  73.—^,  6,  46  — M,  7,  72.— 
AtU,  S43.)  The  Ptormae  edled  the  Cappadociaos 
by  thim  appci!d»;-Ti  because  they  considered  thorn  to 
be  a  bnacA  of  ihc  great  Syrian  natioo,  from  the  re- 
HMhlMM*  of  Ibeir  bn^age,  coelMBS,  taA  reliffion, 
umI  b«caaa*  tliqr  feuna  t|»t  tbey  poeeeesed  a  ,/Str«r 
complexion  than  their  wmtnhj  brethren  of  the  sooth. 
The  ("•fLck  coloriifs  on  the  coast  of  Pont  us  rcceivtii 
ttus  bMoe  from  the  i^ersians.  and  expressed  it  by  the 
knm  of  th^  own  language,  but,  in  its  epplieetioii,  fe- 
atricted  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mount-r-if^n-  coun- 
try lying  ak)ng  the  coast,  from  the  Protuonioriuin  Ja- 
•■njiun  in  the  east,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Halya  in  the 
■ft,  while  tboj  called  the  people  in  Uw  interior  of  the 
eouatiy  by  the  s*dm  of  Cappedoetane.  The  Leoco* 
svrii  beraine  in  lime  blciidcil  into  one  f»c0(<le  witli  the 
Paphjagooiana.    {Matuurt,  Gcogr.^  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p. 

Lrci;  OTHE*,  T.  the  name  gircn  to  Ino  nftcr  *he 
iuti  been  tran^iformed  itilo  a  »oa-goddesa.  Both  she 
and  her  son  Palsmon  were  held  powerful  to  saro  from 
ehipwrreckf  aod  were  invoked  by  nurioon.  The  name 
L— tcilwa  b  Mppoeed  to  b«  deriTed  from  tiM  wftate 
wrTii  e-*  running-  rapiJIy  on  (XevKOf,  while,  and  i9f'u,  to 
nut}. — 11.  A  daughter  of  Orchamua,  dishonoured  by 
ApaOoi,  and  horibd  alive  by  her  incensed  father.  The 
^cd  ciDierd  the  frankiiif  ense  shnih  to  spttllf  from 
iifsi  gr«  %t.    {(hid,  Mcl.,  4,  lUG,  -irqq  ) 

LeocTKA.  a  small  town  of  Bo^otia,  southeast  of 
ThewoB.  and  weei  of  Plalaa,  famous  for  the  Tictory 
wlidb  Epaaunondaa^  Um  Tliehan  general,  obtained 
9T«r  the  superior  force  of  Cleomhrotus.  king  of  Sparta, 
on  the  8th  of  July,  B.C.  371.  {Pausan.,  9,  13  )  Tn 
thw  famous  battle  4000  Spartaua  were  killed,  with 
their  kwig  CIco.TibrotHB,  ana  no  more  than  300  The- 
baos.  From  that  time  the  Spartans  lost  the  empire 
of  Greece,  which  they  had  held  for  so  many  years. 
Tho  Thehu  umj  coiMiaUul  at  noat  of  OOOO  man, 
wfceroaa  that  of  the  enemy  waa  at  leaat  thrice  that 

G'iT.->er.  ir.cliidinj  the  allies.  But  Epaininondas  trust- 
ed mami  to  bis  cavalry,  in  which  he  had  much  ad- 
emnugc  both  as  to  quality  and  good  management ;  the 
wealUsy  Lacedaemonians  alone  keeping;  horses  at  that 
tune,  which  made  their  cavalry  most  wretched,  both 
as  to  Jl'fed.  un(ii»ci)<Ii(ied  steeds  and  unskilful  riders. 
Other  dehcteocics  he  eodeavoured  to  supply  by  the 
fcfiuiitiuu  of  hia  men,  who  were  drawn  up  fifty  deep, 
■iTk;|<«  'hi.-  fpirtaiis  were  but  twelve  Whi  n  the  The- 
baas  gaiQc-d  the  victory  and  killed  Cleombto- 
tm,  the  Spartans  renewed  the  fight  to  recover  their 
ki^g*a  bo(^,  and  in  this  object  the  The  ban  general 
wieely  chooe  to  gratify  them  rather  than  hazard  the 
»Gcce»s  of  another  onset — According  to  Stral>o  (411), 
L«actra  waa  situate  on  the  road  from  Thespia  to  Fla* 
tMa,  and.  aeeording  to  Xcoophon  {Hist.  Or.,  9,  A),  in 
the  tcri-iry  of  ihc  fornicr.  An  oracle  had  prodi.:trtl 
tlui  tint  Spaiuos  would  su^laia  a  severe  loss  m  ibits 
place,  becune  aooie  of  their  youths  had  violated  two 
flwideoa  of  Ltaetra,  who  afterward  destroyed  them- 
•efT«9.  (Peiuaa.,  9. 13,  teqq.—Plufarck,  Vit.  Epam. 
—JCer..  0'  ,i  c  }  The  spot  still  n  t.inis  in  some 
4agir9e  lU  ancient  oamei  Lnica,  pronounced  Lejka. 
De.  Clorit*  ootKed  here  eeveral  tomba  and  the  vemaina 
of  an  ancient  forrrt^'Ss  upon  a  lofty  conical  hill  The 
^onr»A  ic  the  plain  is  for  a  considerable  sjiacc  cov- 
<Trd  '.viih  imn<'nse  fragments  of  marl)!e  and* stone. 
(0«rfcf'#  Trawlt,  vol.  7,  p.  1 10,  Loni.  ed.— Com- 
|Bre  Oadw//.  vol.  1,  p.  261.  —  Cramn's  Ane.  Greece, 
^2.  p  SI-.'  ) 

Levers  OM,  I.  a  town  of  MeiscDia,  on  the  coast, 
mMtj  ^laSm.  fKaoi  Catdam^le.  (Fmiaait,  4, 9i.)  In 
>jiNHoa>6^  Of  iln  ftopiief  afenaiioo,  it  bacamo  n  aouico 


of  dispute  bafevwMi  tho  MMBMiiM  ud  Laeonianc 

nnhp,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  who  acted  ns  umpire, 
awarded  the  place  to  the  Messenians.  (Stiab.,  361.) 
It  is  called  Leuctra  by  Thucydides  (5,  54)  and  Xeno> 
phon.  The  latter  infoima  ua  it  waa  aituatod  above 
the  promontory  of  Maiea.  (JKaC  Cft.,  0,  &.)  It  waa 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Peiops.  (Strah.,  360  ) 
The  aitcient  site  is  still  distinguished  by  the  u»mv  oi 
Leutro.  —  II.  A  small  town  of  Achaia,  uu  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacus,  above  Jb^eium,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rhy  p»,  on  which  latter  place  it  was  dependant.  ( i'uu- 
san.,  7,  '^1.) — III.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  below  Mega> 
lopolis.  (Pauaan.,  8,  It  ia  poibapa  Ltontari, 
near  which  Sir  W.  Gd)  ronaihiad  the  site  of  a  email 
ancient  city.    {Thn.  of  the  Morea,  p.  139.) 

Lkxovii,  a  ueoplc  of  Gaul  m  Lugduneusis  Secunda, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Seqoana,  and  on  its  left  banka. 
Their  capital  was  Novionuffua,  now  Lisieus.  (C«e.| 
B.  <?.,  3,  9.—Itin.  Ant.,  M5.) 

LiUANius,  a  ci-lcbratcd  sophist  of  Antioch,  in  tiie 
age  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  bom  A.D.  314,  of  a  good 
family.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  ho  fireqnented  •  scnool 
of  certain  sophists,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  great 
contempt  in  hu  Biography,  calling  them  eiduAa  eof- 
lOTuv.  Brought  back  to  the  true  path  of  learning  fay 
a  more  intelliscnt  {ureceptor,  he  atudied  with  aiaooff 
the  iSneat  mcidela  of  antiquity.  He  continued  hio 
studies  during  four  montitii  at  Athens,  and  afterwurd 
at  Constantinople,  where  Uie  grammarian  Nicoclea, 
one  of  the  inetmctera  of  Jdiao,  and  the  sophist  Be- 
marchius,  were  bis  tr  irhrr-<  }?ivi:i?^  failed  in  hij 
expectation  of  obliinmg  a  chair  at  Actien-^,  he  bcga.. 
to  profess  eloquence,  or  the  sophistic  art,  at  Constan- 
tinople. His  socceas  waa  brtUiant,  but  excited  thj 
envy  of  his  contemporaries.  Bemaichioa,  in  parties 
lar,  having  been  worsted  by  him  in  an  oratorical  con- 
test, to  wnich  he  bad  challenged  bis  former  pupil,  tuai 
recourse  to  a  vile  calumny  for  the  purpose  of  effitot- 
ing  his  destruction.  He  charged  nim  with  sorcery, 
and  represented  hi.m  as  a  man  covered  with  vicee 
The  prefect  of  the  city  lent  a  favourablo  ear  to  tl>: 
charge,  and  Libaoiua  was  in  conseqaeoce  compelled 
to  leavo  Cooeuotinoplo  (A.D.  840).  Ha  ratted  ■» 
N'ic.Ta,  and  from  this  place  he  -.vent  to  Nicomedia; 
wliero  he  obtained  great  culcbrily  as  an  instructer.  He 
calls  the  five  years  which  he  spent  there  ui  the  society 
of  his  friend  Aristsnetus,  tlie  spring  time  of  his  Uio. 
Recalled  at  length  to  Constantinople,  be  found  a  new 
prefect  there,  who  became  the  protector  of  his  eae- 
miee  aod  the  persecutor  of  himself  Di»guisled  at  thia 
state  of  things,  and  not  daring  to  accept  a  chair  at 
Athens,  which  luiJ  been  offered  him,  he  obtained  per- 
mission from  Caiisar  Galhis  to  return  for  four  moiuhs 
to  his  native  city.  This  prince  having  been  slain  in 
354,  Libaoiua  paaeed  the  rest  of  hia  at  Antioch, 
where  he  bad  numerous  disciplM.  The  Empsror  Ju- 
lian, who,  before  his  expedition  into  Persia,  knew  him 
only  by  bis  writings,  was  hta  constant  admirer.  He 
named  him  qua»stor,  and  addreeeed  many  letters  te 
him,  I'le  last  of  wliich.  written  during  his  e-tpedi'.ion 
against  the  Persians,  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
deathof  Julian  waa  a  double  loss  for  Libanius;  it  took 
away  a  protector,  who  had  abielded  him  from  the  at- 
tacks of  calumny ;  and  it  canaed  10  vaniah  the  hopos 
whii  ii  iio  h.id  entertained  of  witnessing  the  re-estab- 
lishtocat  of  paganism.  Under  the  reigD  of  Valeas, 
Libanioa  was  expMed  anew  to  the  peraacotiun  of  hio 
eiittiiic-,  a!:i1  \yit8  charged  with  being  ensaged  in  a 
plot  against  tiic  trauqAiillity  of  tiie  &uie.  He  succeed* 
ed,  however,  in  cstaUiabing  his  innocence.  He  would 
even  appear  to  have  gained  the  good- will  of  tiM  mo»> 
arch,  for  ho  composed  a  panegyric  upon  him,  and  ad« 
dressed  to  him  an  harangue,  in  which  he  requealed  a 
confirmation  of  the  Uw  that  awarded  lo  natural  chil- 
dren a  ahare  of  the  bthei's  pmpetfy  at  his  death.  This 
law  inieieated  him  penotielly,  from  the  ctrcumstan«'« 
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t>f  hio  having  natural  children  of  his  own.    If  it  be 
ttiie  that  be  lived  to  the  time  of  Areadius,  he  mutt 
bive  atUioBd  to  more  tkui  00  yean  of  age.— Besides 
his  Pi  jgymnaamata,  Libatiios  lias  Irft  harang^ucs,  dec- 
lamations, MeAtTOi  (Uiscouraea  on  imaginary  >nb- 
iiets),  stories,  and  letters  on  various  poial*  of  morali- 
tjr,  politics,  and  literature.    All  these  pieces  are  well 
wriUCD,  and  though  the  style  of  Libanius  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  too  much  siutiy  and  elaborate  care,  we 
Wk$j  QOtwitbsUadiog  |>rooouace  turn  the  ^estest  ora- 
lor  tlttt  Comtantinople  ever  prodoeod.  Qibbon,  there* 
fore,  would  hecm  to  have  judgrd  him  aitoj^'i  tii<  r  too 
harshly,  Mhcu  ha  ciwractenzcs  his  wrUuagn  a»,  for  the 
nost  part,  "  iho  vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  ora- 
tor who  cultivated  the  eeience  of  words ;  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  recluse  student,  whose  mind,  regardless 
oi  ills  contemporaries,  was  ince^^3Iilly  fixid  on  thu 
Trojsa  wax  and  the  Atbeotan  coaunonwi  altii." 
dine  and  Fatt,  c.  M.)  It  is  no  little  ^^lury  for  this 
Aojiii^t  to  have  bi  ti.  the  preceptor  of  .St  Basil  and  St 
Cnrysoslomf  and  ot  Uuvu  i;  beta  cuiinecud  m  intunate 
friendshtp*  notwithstaivduig  the  opposition  of  llieir  re- 
ligious sentiments,  with  these  two  pillars  of  the  church. 
—Libanius,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  a  pa* 
gan,  and  attached  to  thp  religion  of  his  fathers.  His 
tolerance  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  persecu- 
ting zesi  of  the  Chrisnans  of  his  time ;  and  a  ramark' 
able  proof  of  this  may  be  sci  ii  in  one  of  his  cpiftles 
(£^.,  730,  p.  349.  r<i.  VV'w/.)  —  Among  the  wruiiig* 
of  Libanios  may  be  mentioned  bis  Progymnasmala 
(Praexercitalionei),  or  Examples  of  Rhetorical  Exor- 
cises {llpoyvftvaafiuTuv  vapaitiyfiara),  divided  into 
thirteen  sections,  and  eaci.  onu  containing  a  model  of 
oue  particular  kind.  Among  the  Ditewrgu  or  Ha,- 
rtngutM  of  LibuuiM  are  manf  whieh  were  never  pro- 
nounced, and  which  were  not  even  inienJi  J  to  be  de- 
livered in  public :  they  partake  ba«  of  the  nature  of 
cfiaeourscs  than  of  memoirs,  or,  rather,  moral  disserta- 
fions.    One  of  them  is  a  biographical  skeicli  of  Liba- 
jius,  wnlten  by  himself,  at  the  age  of  60  years,  uuless^ 
there  i  e  ^oinc  mistake  in  the  number,  and  retouched 
by  him  wj'«?r  anou'  /O  years.    It  forms  the  most  io> 
taieetfng  production  o*  his  pen.    AnoAer  of  these 
pipcei»  ts  entitled  Nfn;         and  is  a  I.ciment  on  the 
death  of  Julian.    i.tUiiiius  docs  itul  pretend  to  con- 
ceal, iu  this  discourse,  that  one  ground  of  his  deplo- 
ring the  death  of  the  OMmarch,  is  the  triumph  of  Cbrib- 
tisnity  which  woold  rewlt  therefrom.    A  third  vs  a 
discourse  addres.'^ed  to  Th(  odosius  on  the  preservation 
of  the  temples  and  idols  of  paganism.    A  frsgment  of 
this  diseoorse  was  discovert  by  Mai,  in  1893,  in 
some  of  the  Vatican  MSS.    A  fourth  is  entitled  "X-nip 
ritv  'itpuv,  "  HiMftcttng  the  Temples.'^    In  this  dis- 
eooiaet  pronounced  or  written  about  A.D.  390,  Liba- 
BJOs  entreau  the  Emuoror  Theodosius  to  set  bounds 
to  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks,  who  were  dcstroymg 
he  temples  of  paganism,  especially  those  in  the  coun- 
ty, aud  to  order  the  bishops  not  to  connive  at  these 
ceeaaes.— The  Deehmatktu,  or  exaieitee  on  imsgin- 
try  mihject^,  expced  forty  in  number.    Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  ilicir  nature  by  the  titles  of  a  few : 
''Diaeonne  nf  Mmelaus,  addressed  to  the  Tn^e, 
and  demsnding  back  his  spouse."    "  D(<«coiir»e  of 
Achilles,  in  answer  to  Ulysses,  when  lh«  laUcr  was 
»ent  by  A ^.'anieinrion  to  propose  a  reconciliation." 
"  Discourse  of  a  parasite  who  deplores  the  loss  of  a 
dinner,"  dEe.— A  very  interesting  part  of  the  works  of 
I,!*  aniUB  in  bis  epistolary  corrcspoiuler.ee.    There  are 
more  than  3000  letters  written  by  him,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persona  to  whoia  they  are  addressed  eseoeds 
550.    There  are  among  these  some  i;Ui5lrious  names, 
aurh  as  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  his  uncle,  wlio  bore 
l^ic  same  name,  governors  of  provinces,  raneials, 
literary  men.         There  ate  also  among  bia  eorre- 
spoudenu  some  fathers  of  the  dkoic^  raeh  as  St. 
>thaiissiua.  et  Bml,  St.  Ongny  of  Mjan,  8t.  Johi 
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Chrysostom,  dec.  As  to  the  subjects  of  these  lettcis 
there  are  many,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  a  voy  om 
terertinf  natme,  eontainiBg,  far  exnn^,  men  eon 

plimcnts,  reeommpndaiions,  or  the  recital  of  doiri^-^tlr 
atlairs.  A  large  number,  however,  have  clsim*  ot 
our  attention  ^  the  beauty  of  the  ideas  aad  teotsn- 
ces,  the  importanee  of  Die  subject  matter,  snd  the 
historical  ilhstrations  which  they  have  preserred  for 
lis — ^^  e  have  also  from  his  pen  Argumfntt  to  til 

.Speeches  of  Demottkentt. — There  is  no  empku  edi- 
tion of  Uie  woike  of  Libentaa.  The  boat  editM  «l 

the  Discoursct  and  Dfclamatirm*  is  that  of  Reiske, 
published  by  his  widow  ["prmfata  est  Ernettm 
CkrUHmi  ReUke*'),  Ltps  ,  1791-1797,  4  vols  Sra 
A  quarto  edition,  put  forth  by  Reiske  himself  in  1781 
was  interrupted  by  his  death,  after  only  the  fan  vol- 
nmc  bad  appeared.  Still,  however,  a  good  edition  is 
much  wantoi,  as  Keiske's  has  neither  httioriesl  ioQiK 
doetioae,  eommontary,  nor  even  taiblea,  and  is,  B«n>> 
over,  burdened  with  the  inaccurate  version  of  Morell 
The  most  numerous  collection  of  the  Letters  will  be 
found  111  the  edition  of  J.  C.  Wolf,  Amst.,  17M,M 
{SchoU,  Hiat.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  159,  ttqq  ) 

LiBANi's,  a  chsin  of  mountains  in  Syria,  denvtnj 
their  name  from  their  uhitc  colour  {Itrlnndi^Palcsuim. 
p.  9 1 1 ).  the  eastern  part  in  part  icular  being  corned 
eontinttal  snow.  {Jftr.,  18, 14.)  Some  make  dienii|C 
commence  from  Mons  .^nianvis.  oii  the  conGne<  cfCi- 
iicia,  and  give  the  general  name  of  Libanus  to  the  es- 
tirc  chain  of  monntetne  running  thence  to  the  sooth; 
It  is  more  accurate,  however,  to  make  it  begin  netr 
Aradus  in  Phosnicia,  and,  after  forming  the  noniim 
boundary  of  that  country,  run  to  tl(  ^o^!t■'),  ind  cod 
near  Sidon.    There  are»  however,  Mveial  ptnild 
chains,  four  of  wMeh,  towards  the  srest,  have  the  gfti 
ersl  name  of  Libanus  applied  to  tbem.  another 
parallel  chain  to  the  eatti  was  called  by  tiie  lirrrki 
Anttlibanus.    Between  Libanus  and  .\ntihb«n»  t;  a 
loni,'  \  alley  called  Co  le  Syria,  or  the  hollow  SjTia.  Lib- 
anus,  then,  is  composed  of  four  chains  or  enclo»artJ«f 
mountains,  which  rise  one  upon  the  other-,  tbr  !.r^  > 
Tory  rich  in  grain  and  fmita;  the  second  is  barm; 
the  third,  though  higher  than  this,  enjoys  pcrpetod 
sprinj;.  the  trees  being  slwavs  ^cen,  and  tbeorchardi 
full  of  fruit.    It  is  so  beautiful  that  some  bsvc  nlied 
It  a  terrestrial  paradise.    The  fourth  is  vety  btgi  « 
that  it  is  slmost  always  covered  with  •now,  ind  it  nfr 
luhsbitable  by  reason  of  the  great  cold.    Volney  rtilH 
that  the  snow  remsins  on  Libanus  all  the  year  round 
toward*  tile  northeaat,  where  it  is  sheltered  from  the 
sea-winds  and  the  rays  of  the  eon.   Msondrefl  found 
that  part  of  the  mountain-range  which  be  crossed,  and 
which,  in  all  probability,  was  by  no  means  the  htgix'', 
covered  with  deep  snow  in  the  month  of  Msj.  Dt- 
Clarke,  in  the  month  of  Ji:!v,  saw  some  of  the  eailctl 
summitti  of  Lebanon,  ur  .\iitihbanus,  near  DsruiKtU 
covered  with  atiow,  not  lying  in  patches,  »s  ii  cora- 
moQ  in  the  sommrr  !<ea<on  with  mountains  wbci  Mf- 
der  on  the  !»»»e  of  perj  etual  congelslion,  but  do  wt 
ipiile  reach  it,  but  with  "lluit  perb  ct,  '.vhite,  smootll. 
and  velvcl-iikc  appesrsncc  which  snow  gnly  ahifc'* 
when  it  is  very  deep  ;  a  striking  spcctscis  ia 
climate,  where  the  behoblrr,  seeking  protection  fis* 
&  burning  mju,  almost  considers  the  firmaincrit  to  hs 
on  fire."    At  the  tiro©  this  observation 
the  thermometer,  in  an  eletatcd  situsttoo  nesnhe  Set 
of  Tiberias,  stood  at  I0«i  in  the  shsde.  Sir  Fredene 
Henniker  j  js^rd  rner  -ijow  in  }\>\s  :  .'ind  .Ml  Bey  de- 
scribcs.the  fame  oasicm  ridge  as  covered  with  5no* 
in  September    We  ktvow  little  of  the  sbsolvic  height, 
and  less  of  thc[nii;i  rrilo;:v,  of  these  inountain>  Bai?k- 
hardt  describca  Lebanon  as  composed  of  prniilW* 
limestone ;  but,  as  he  found  fossil-shclls  on  the  mm- 
mit,  it  moi«  prohablj  conotats  either  of  traimtioa  « 
mountain  llaaoalMW.   XiP  oo*  it  noat  bo  eonaidend  m 
«ao  of  Ibt  lii^NKt  ponii  it  wUdk  Mlhef  of  tbM 
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•Unc(*  is  found — Of  tbe  noble  ced«n  which  once 
ftdonted  the  up|>«r  ptrt  of  this  moQouin,  but  few  oow 
MWin,  »ixi  thoM  much  decayed.  Burckhardt,  who 
cro»<tJ  Mo  nt  Libaiuis  in  1810,  counted  about  36  ! 
i»ive  <Mie»,  ^  oi  middle  size,  aod  about  300  Aiuallei 
ma  f«tsm§  one* ;  but  more  might  exist  in  other  parts 
«f  IM  — uimin.  Th«  wioe^  wiMciaUjr  itaAt  made 
dbtst  tb«  confant  ef  Ouobiit,  itill  praierTM  Us  an- 
cieot  celebrity  ,  and  is  reported  by  travrlltrs,  more 
pTtirriliriy  by  KouwoUf,  Le  Bruyn,  and  U  iLfMiac, 
!•      ^  the  most  ezquuile  kind  for  davour  and  fra- 

Cacc. — TIh-  rains  which  fall  in  the  lower  regions  of 
baoon,  tud  ihts  melting  of  the  snows  in  tbe  upper 
ones,  fomisb  an  abundance  of  |>irianial  streams, 
wiuch  are  alluded  to  by  Solomon  {Sai^,  4,  16. j 
Ob  iIm  dadmtiM  of  the  mwoum  grew  the  viiiM  dttt 
fornix' »-J  the  rich  and  fragrant  wines  which  Hoaea 
(14,  7>  cekliiaicd,  and  which  may  atlU  beobuined  by 
edture.  Tbe  snow  of  Ltbaooa  Wt*  probably 
transported  to  a  distance,  for  tbe  purpose  of  cooling 
»ioti  and  other  liquors.  Solomon  speaks  of  the  cold 
of  snow  in  the  time  of  iiarvtst  {Prov  ,  '^5,  13),  which 
bo  obUiiMd  Bowbeie  m  Judtea  UMtec  than 
(Jf«MMrr,  Gtogr.f  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  341. — 
M^vfcrJ's  Scripture  Gazetteer,  p  311,  sei^q.^ 
LiUK,  the  name  of  an  ancient  ilaliui  deity, 
fiad  widi  Ute  Grecian  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  His 
i««tiTal,  named  Liberalia,  was  celebrated  on  the  17ih 
March,  when  the  young  men  assumed  the  loi^a  mrilis 
or  Ither^    i^Wirro,  L.  L  ,  o,  p.  5.T.  —  Ocid,  Fast  ,  3, 

713, 4»fr-)  When  tbe  worship  of  Ceres  aod  Pioser- 
mm  «no  intradoMd  at  Rouw^  FroMipuia  was  namad 

Irfbera,  and  the  conjoined  deities  were  honoured  as 
Vres,  Liber,  and  Libera.    The  name  Liber  is  com-  i 


jooly  derived  Ctom  Uber,  "  free,'*  and  k  referred  to 
tka  lofluence  of  wine  in  freeing  from  eat«.  Others, 
however,  prefer  dcdacmg  it  from  bho,  "  to  poor  forth," 
»r»d  nuke  Liber  to  be  the  god  of  productiveness  ef- 
faeted  by  moiatitre.   {KagkUcy**  Mythology ^  p.  dl7.) 

Liaiaj,  a  naoM  ghrau  to  Proaevpioa  amoog  tbe  Ro< 
■ar.<     {Vhi.  I.iher  ) 

LfSKKAU*,  a.  ieaiual  celebrated  annually  m  honour 
«f  Liber,  the  iloman  Bacchus.  Il  took  plica  oa  tbe 
17tii  of  March.   (Vul.  Liber  ) 

LiaKKTAit,  the  Goddess  of  Freedom,  tbe  same  with 
!hc  r.i<  t.tht  r  i  i)f  the  Greeks.  Hygmus  makes  her 
the  .latigihtrr  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  (/"V<i/".,  p.  10,  ed. 
Mamri.y  Tiberioa  Graeeboa  is  aaid  to  have  aieetad 
the  first  '.<?ai;,.Ie  to  her  at  Rome,  on  thc5  Aventino  Hill, 
aad  u  w««  iierii  iuai  the  archives  of  the  state  were  de- 
fMitadk  The  goddess  was  repiaaeoiad  aa  a  Roman 
aK»on,.amyadio  vrhUa»  boldialgin  ona  hand  a  broken 
accptre,  and  io  the  other  a  pike  aurauraoted  by  a  piUut 
or  cip  .  lur  I'tt'.  ].w  a  cat,  an  anitnal  that  is  ;ui  en- 
emy to  aii  {i3*4raiat.  The  cap  alluded  to  the  Roman 
OMtom  of  potting  ooe  oa  the  heads  of  alavaa  when 
au.n  emitted  {Lit.,  24,  !6 — Id.,  2^  7.-^0»«d, 
TnM.,  3,  I.  73.— F/m(.,  Vu.  Gracch.) 

LiarrHRA,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  siluate^  accwd- 

ato  FaaMAiaa  (9, 90),  on  tbe  declivity  of  Olympiia, 
•ot  fcf  firaiii  tbe  tomb  of  Orphotts.  Anoracledo* 
claiin!,  ii  vtlif  n  the  «un  beheld  the  bonrs  of  the  poet, 
(he  i:iiy  ha  destroyed  by  a  boar  {vtto  avo^). 

Th<*  inhabiiinta  of  Libethra  ridiculed  the  prophecy  as  a 
thing  impoesible;  but  the  column  of  Orphcus's  inoim- 
meiit  having  beeo  sccidcutall)  broken,  a  gap  was  made 
by  wh.c.-i  light  broke  in  upon  the  tomb,  wheatbaaaiae 
a^glu  the  tornet  aamed  Sua,  being  ptodigtoosty  swol- 
hi,  mahwd  dawn  with  violence  fmm  Mooni  Olympus 
apvn  L;[H-ihr<i.  ovcrthrowiiij^'  t!ie  watl.s  and  all  the  puK- 
kaaad  private  edthe<  •<,  ai.d  every  living  creature  la  its 
tmmm  coana.  Whether  Libethra  recovered  from  tbe 
dFv^??.3Tioo  occasioned  hy  thi<;  iiiund.ition  is  not  staled 
m  4-iy  wnter,  but  tl»  natno  occura  lu  Livy  a.s  a  town 
(Q  '.in.  Vicinity  of  Dium  before  the  battle  of  Pydna  (44, 
Si.  te«b»  alM  aUodaa  to  i'*b*UHm  whan  yking  of 


Moimt  Helicon,  and  remarks,  that  several  places  around 
that  mountain  attested  the  former  exiatence  of  the 
Thracians  of  Pieria  in  the  Besotiaa  dtattieta.  (StMii^., 
409. — /(/ ,  471  )  From  these  passages  it  would  seen 
that  the  naiue  ui  Libethrius  was  given  to  the  summit 
of  Olympus  which  stood  above  tbe  town  Hi  nee  the 
muses  were  surnamcd  Libethridee  aa  well  as  Pierides. 
{Vtrg.,  Eclog.,  7,  3I.->-Cr«m<r'a  Ane.  Greece,  vol 
1,  p.  210.) — II.  A  fountain  of  ThesS'aly,  on  .Mtu.rit 
Homole,  in  the  diatrict  of  Magneaia,  at  the  noriberu 
extremity.    (iPfiii.,  4.  9. — Mda^  S,  3.) 

LibbtmrTdks,  a  name  givf  I:  t"  i^r  ^f^se^  (Con- 
sult remarks  under  Libethra,  1  ,  luvvards  the  end  of 
the  article.    Vid.  also  Libelhrius.) 

LiBiTHBiiia,  I.  a  mouniaio  of  Bowtu,  forty  atadia 
to  the  aouth  of  Coranea,  and  foming  one  of  the  aua- 
mits  of  Helicon     It  Wiis  dedicated  to  the  ^I^l.•^e^.  and 
the  nymphs  called  Libethridea.    {PmtsitH.,  ^,  34. ~ 
Straho,  409.)— ^11.  A  feniitauion  Mount  IJbethnus. 

LibitIna,  a  goddos*  at  Rome  presiding  over  fnnrr* 
als.  In  her  temple  were  sold  all  thing!«  rt4ui»iie  tor 
them.  By  an  institution  ascribed  to  Servius  Tulliua, 
a  piece  of  mooM  waa  paid  her  for  every  one  who  died, 
and  th«  nana  of  tbe  deceaaed  entered  in  a  book  called 
Lihilitur  ratio.  {Dion.  HaL,  4,  !.*). — Suelon  ,  V?> 
iVer.,  39.)  The  object  of  this  cnatom  was  to  ascertain 
tbe  nomber  of  deatna  amioally.  Libitina  and  Vemn 
were  regarded  as  one  and  tho  same  deity,  because, 
says  Plutarch,  the  same  goddess  superintends  birtl 
and  death.  It  would  be  more  correct,  however,  to 
•ay  that  we  have  bore  a  anion  of  the  power  which 
creetaa  whfa  thai  vshieh  daatraya.  (Plmt.,  Qum^. 
Rom  ,  23.) 

LiBON,  an  architrct  of  Elis,  whu  built  the  temple  ot 
Olympian  Jove,  in  the  sacred  grove  Allia,  oot  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Piueans  and  some 
other  people  (Patua.n.,  5,  10,  2.)  This  temple  waa 
built  in  the  Done  hivIc  .  and  it  must  have  Inen  creel- 
ed about  Otviop.  84  (B.C.  444-440),  aiuce  io  Olymp. 
88, 4>  nmt»  coouMnoad  Ma  alatM  of  tbe  Ohrnpiaa 
Jupiter,  and  it  cnn  scarrely  be  maintained  that  tbs 
temple  was  built  long  before  the  statue  waa  underlie 
ken.   (^tiig.  Did.  Art.,  t.  v.) 

LiBoraoENicEs,  the  inbabitaata  of  tbe  diatrict  Byta* 
ciuin,  in  Africa  Propria.  Their  name  indicataa  that 
thev  were  a  mixture  of  Libyans  and  Phrcnicians. 
The  Libonhoemces  axe  a  proof  of  tbe  policy  pursued  by 
the  PhflBoiciaii  and  Carthaginian  aattlera,  in  admitting 
the  natives  to  a  participation  in  some  of  the  rights  oi 
citizenship.  Carthage  itself  was  in  tlii!<  seiifte  a  J<i- 
bophcBQtcian  city.  Polybius  often  spc^aks  of  the  Li- 
bophoenices.  Diodoiua  Sicoloa,  however,  gtvea  a 
more  particular  accoont  of  them,  aa  well  aa  the  infor> 
matiou  that  the  eiiies  on  tho  coast  were  alone  ytrictlv 
included  in  this  denomination.  {Diod.  Sic  ,  20,  65.) 
Pliny  limits  the  appellation  to  the  cities  on  the 
of  Byz  K-ium  (."i.  4).  It  ought  to  be  extended, ' 
er.  to  oih«r  parLs  also  of  the  African  coast. 

LintiaNiA,  a  province  of  lUyricum,  along  the  .\dri- 
atie,  over  againat  Italy,  baviqg  Dalmatia  on  tbe  aoutlk 
and  blria  on  the  ooitb.  Ztn,  andently  ladata,  aai 
aAerward  nio<!ora.  wa-"  once  its  capital.  The  ruiM 
ofBumuni,  the  Liburma  of  Sirabo,  are  to  be  seen  Oft 
tho  right  hand  of  the  Tiiius  Of  Ktrkot  itt  Um  deaert  of 
TiuLv,:.!.  The  Libumians  were  an  Illymn  tribt^ 
and  their  eauuiry  now  answers  to  part  of  Croatia, 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  mariiiine  people  from  ibe 
earliest  timea;  and  tbe  Greeks,  wbocolonued  Corcyia, 
are  said,  on  their  arriwal  in  that  iaiaiid,  Io  have  (aad  it 
in  their  po.ssession  {Sfrnho,  270)  Scylax  seems 
to  dislinguitih  the  Libumi  from  the  illyriana,  reatncl- 
ing  probably  tbe  latter  ^ipellalion  to  that  pert  of  the 
nation  which  was  situate  mora  to  the  aootb,  and  waa 
better  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  aame  writer  aNudaa 
to  the  Bovereigntv  of  tlic  Liburni  as  not  excluding  fe- 
i  a  Uci  wlticb  appears  to  have  reference  to  tbe 
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kMtory  of  Tenia,  and  might  s^rre  to  prove  tliat  this 
geoj^phical  compilation  is  not  wo  ancient  as  many 
(  KuppMod  (Sevlax,  p.  7.)  Sirabo  asserts,  ihat 
Ifae  Libumi  cztciided  along  the  coast  for  upward  of 
1900  stadia.  (Sirab.,  916  )  According  to  Pliny  (3, 
13).  they  onre  occupied  a  corisidcraMe  extent  of  terri- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Picetiuia,  and  he  spcaivs  of  Tni- 
Ritum  as  the  only  mntininc  csiablisbment  of  theirs,  in 
his  day,  in  this  quarter  of  ftaly.  Tt  is  chiefly  on  this 
informatiuii  of  Pimy  thai  Frerel  has  grounded  his  sys- 
tem of  the  Illyrian  colonies  in  Italy  He  conceives 
that  ibeae  Liburni,  m  wdl  as  til  the  others,  came 
hf  land.  Bm  H  mraM  be  moM  Mtunl  lo  nippoae 
thai  the  Libumi,  as  a  maritime  people,  had  cros;:^ 
over  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Dalmatia.  {Mtm.  de 
PArnd.  des  Inter. ,  &c.,  vol.  18,  p.  75.  —  Cranur't 
Anr.  Ifah/,  vol  1,  p  28.^  )  The  galleys  of  the  Li- 
buniians  were  remarkable  for  their  light  construction 
and  swiftness,  and  it  was  to  ships  of  this  kind  that 
Aogtislas  was  in  «  great  mcMun  indebted  for  bis  vic- 
Unj  over  Antony  at  Aetiom.  {Dh  Cem..,  t9,  89.) 
Hi  : '\  after  tluit  lime,  the  name  of  uarcs  Lthimct 
was  given  lo  all  auick-sailmg  vessels,  and  few  ships 
were  built  but  of  tlMt  coMtnietlon.  {Veget-^  4,  89.) 
The  Libornians  were  a  stout,  able-bodied  race,  and 
were  much  employed  at  Rome  as  porters,  and  sedan 
or  litter-carnrrs  }{•  nee  Martial,  in  describing  the 
pleaaarea  of  a  countnr-life  (1,  60),  esclaima,  "frocul 
htrriAi*  Uimmu^* '  Compan  Jtnemlt  3,  940. — 
Boftfiger,  SUHnUt  edrr  Morgautgmit,  <kio,t  Sc.  8,  p. 
193. 

LtavBNlDaa.  islands  oflf  the  coeat  of  Lilninila,  said 
to  amount  to  the  number  of  forty.  The  name  origi- 
wted  with  the  Greek  geographers.    (Slrab  ,  315.) 

LiBC'RNirs,  a  cliain  of  itioiintams  near  .Vpnlia.  cross- 
ed by  Hannibal  in  bis  march  from  Samnium  and  the 
PtoHgai  into  Apulia.  It  k  ataled  that,  before  fao  at^ 
•l»ed  in  the  latter  province,  he  crossed  this  chain; 
wrhich  probably  answers  to  the  branch  of  the  Apen- 
nines bordering  on  thetaBqrof  the  Tib  rnn.s  lo  the 
north,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Monte  detla.  Serra. 
{Fol^k,  8,  \0\.—RomaTuUi,  vol.  8,  p.  "SXi  — Cramer' a 
Arte.  Italy,  vol  2,  p  270  ) 

LiBf  A,  I.  a  daughter  of  Epapfaua  and  Can^iopcia, 
who  became  oiotber  of  Ageoor  and  Beles  by  Neptune. 
{ApolM.,  2,  I  ;  3,  I.  — Pat/.^-in  ,  1.  44  )— 11  The 
name  given  by  the  Greek  and  Roniiin  poets  to  wtiai 
was  otherwise  called  Africa.  In  a  more  restrict- 
ed aeoae,  the  name  ha«  been  applied  to  that  part  of 
Afriea  which  eontiined  the  two  countries  of  Cyrenai- 
ca  and  Mar-rnn  i.  tO{:e'.her  with  a  vcrv  e:ttcii!!ive 
region  in  the  interior,  of  which  httle,  if  anything,  waa 
known,  and  whteh  wae  genenllf  alyled  Llb^  Interior. 
{Vvl.  .■Africa.) 

T.inYruM  Mabk,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  lie<»  along  the  i  t  of  Libya,  extending  east- 
ward a«  far  aa  the  isUiul  of  Crete,   (ife^e,  1,  4.<— 

LtnvssA,  a  small  village  of  Bidivnia,  we-i^l  of  Nico- 
nedia,  and  near  the  sliores  of  the  ^inus  Asiacenus. 
tt  is  rendered  memorable  fur  containing  the  tomb  of 
Hannibal,  whence,  no  doubt,  its  name  {Pint.,  VU. 
Plamin, — Amvaafi.  MarcclL,  22,  9. — Eulrop  ,  4,  11. 
—  P/in  ,  5,  8t.)  It  is  thought  to  answer  to  the  rnod- 
oni  Gebitse  or  Dtchebize.  If,  however,  Pocockc  be 
MMfeet  (rd.  8, 1.  9,  c.  18)  in  making  (Mi$»e  94  Eng- 
Heh  mile?  from  Pontichiurn  or  Pantile,  we  ontrht  rather 
t»  decide  in  favour  of  the  Di^cibe  or  Diaabtsa  of  the 
taiMIe  ag«a  (a»e0M.^  JB$t.  Eedea.,  0,  14),  which  lies 
m  the  same  coast,  nearer  Pontichtam.  (JWniiwrr, 
^eogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  8.  p.  585.  seqq.) 

Licatkb,  a  people  of  V'indelicia,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Licos,  in  the  modem  Okerdmumknia,  to 
tte  northeast  of  P6»$en,  (Pfm.,  8.  90.--lK»cAo/ 
Wid  MhtUr,  WHrterh  drr  Gro^r  .  t  ngS.) 

IjorIdks,  small  islands  near  Cameum,  a  promon-  i 


tory  of  Eoboea,  eaUed  so  from  Lichai>  {Tii  Lichu  ^ 
They  were  three  in  number,  Care^a,  Phocaqi,  tad 
Scarphia.  They  are  thouglit  to  answer  lotewln 
PomticotusL   {Ond,  M«t.t  9, 166, 917.) 

LioHAe,thafll<Aledbeai«rof1h»poiBOMdtQtiic6aa 

Deianira  to  Hercules.  In  the  paroxysm  of  fury  oc- 
caaiooed  by  the  venom  of  the  hydra,  the  hsro  canglit 
Lidna  bf  the  foot  and  burled  him  into  the  an  Ami 
the  summit  of  CEia.  (Ovid,  Met.,  9.  165,  517.- 
Compare  Mtlton,  P.  L.,  2,  545  )  He  w»s  chuigsd 
by  the  compasiiion  of  the  gods  mto  one  of  a  gioapcf 
•mall  ialanda,  which  beuce  dnived  Ihek  luuBe.  {Fii 
Liehadee.) 

LiciNiA  Lax.  (OeiimkfMB»kB«Bi«lkiiitUi 

Licinius  I.) 

J.ICINI.4,  I  daughter  of  P.  Liciaioe  Gnem,  mi 
wife  of  Caiu.i  Gracchus.  {Plui.,  Vii.  Gnrrh)—]] 
The  wife  of  Maecenas.  She  was  sister  lo  Proculeiia, 
and  bore  also  the  name  of  'IVrrntia.  She  is  tboagfat 
to  be  alloded  to  bj  Hmace  (CM.,  3, 19. 13)  anteibi 
nante  of  liiejonte.  {Benikvt  *A  ffesaf.,  I  r.— Oon 
pare  tentailEa  under  the  article  Mxce nas ) 

IdOlRloa,  I.  C.  Licinius  Stolo.  of  a  (iittto^iitiMi 
plebdan  famify  at  Rome,  was  made  tribune  of  Aa 
commons,  together  with  hi.'*  frit  nd  L  f^erti15s  T^tm- 
nus,  in  ihc  year  375  13. C.  These  trthunci  kougiii 
forward  three  "  rogations,"  that  is  to  say,  bills  or  |n»- 
jecta  of  laws,  for  the  comitia  or  aiseoib^  e(  ihe  tsim 
10  decide  open :  1.  That  hi  fotote  no  mm  nlllMy 
tribune!*  :«hoiiM  he  aijpoiiiit-d,  but  two  ttr,nn»l  cwMuk, 
38  formerly,  and  iliat  one  of  tlic  two  s.hould  alwinbe 
a  plebeian.  Tiie  occasional  ap[>ointment  of  miliurj 
tribunes,  part  of  whom  might  be  chosen  from  tbe  pl^ 
bcians,  was  a  device  of  the  senate  lo  prevent  the  pI^ 
beians  from  obtaining  access  to  the  consulship.— "  Tv 
dedoct  from  the  capital  of  all  esiaiiBg  debKi  fron  om 
eithen  to  another,  the  same  which  mhI  bew  paid  by 
the  debtor  a'*  interest,  and  the  remaininfr  |irinci;i5l  tc 
be  discharged  in  three  years  bjr  three  e<^uai  paymeau. 
I'his  seems,  aeeoidiiig  to  oar  modem  notions  ef  nmcj- 
transactions,  a  vcr>-  summary,  and  not  very  bowit, 
way  of  settling  Rtaiiding  cogagemcnts;  but  ifweeiny 
ourselves  back  to  that  remote  period  of  Roman  ^ockit, 
and  take  into  consideration  the  enonuotM  rate  o(  intti- 
est  demanded,  the  neceselties  of  the  pooicr  eitoiiia 
who  were  called  from  their  homes  and  fields  \o  fifl'.' 
the  batiks  of  their  country,  and  had  no  meain^  of  su^ 
porting  their  families  during  the  interval  eicrpi  the 
ruinoua  one  of  borrowing  money  from  the  weailhfieit 
were  mostly  patricians,  and  also  the  fearful  po««r«M(4 
tiie  law  gave  to  the  creditor  over  the  debtor,  anJ  ili* 
atrocious  manner  in  which  that  power  was  « 
abased,  in  many  inetaneea,  eodi  ta  tthose  reported  !>; 
I. ivy  (2.  23  ;  8,  14  ;  vo  shall  judge  m:»re  ^* 

pasiitoiiateiy  of  the  proposition  of  Licinius —3  Tk 
third  rogation  has  been  a  subject  of  mnch  perplexiij 
to  modern  inquirers.  Its  object,  as  briefly  cipnMid 
by  Livy,  was,  that  no  one  should  possess  (pWAJfiO 
more  than  .')IM)  jnc^rra  (about  ri33  acre^*)  of  larul ;  t-'i 
until  lately  it  haa  been  literallj  tinderstood,  by  moii 
readers  of  Roman  historj,  aa  fixing  a  maiimum  to  fP> 
rate  property.  But  Beaufort,  and  more  lately  Hejfi»» 
Niebuhr,  and  Savigny,  have  shown,  that  the  Itonutjoa 
referred  10  the  holding  of  land  belonging  tofhetftf 
publiaUt  «f  public  domain  of  the  state.  Il  tfptm 
that  most  of  the  larae  estates  possessed  hj  the  patt*- 
cians  mn«t  have  been  portions  of  this  p'.;blio  (i<>tiiaJn, 
which  consisted  of  lands  conquered  at  vafiocs  times 
f rom  the  eurroanding  nationa.  This  land  lbs  fabkiiM 
h:\A  orrnpifd,  cultivated,  and  held  as  t rr^ arils  at  *n'l> 
they  and  their  descendants  payin<,'  i"  ilie  state  a  tentk 
of  all  grain,  a  fifth  on  the  prDduco  of  plaTitai.ons  ar^i 
vineyards,  and  a  certain  tax  per  head  of  cattle  giuiag 
on  the  public  pasture.  This  was  the  kind  of  fSt***** 
which  thfi  Licmian  rogation  proposed  to  limit  ' "  * 
ulate.   Licinius  propowd,  that  aft  who  had  ta<^^  ^ 
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bOO  iugtra  sLould  be  made  to  ^ivc  up  the  surplus, 
which  was  to  b«  distributed  amun^  iImsv.  who  had  no 
property,  and  that  in  iuiure  every  citizen  was  to  be 
ciu:tlcd  to  1  share  of  luwiy-ceiiquered  laud,  with  the 
hiuiie  re»tncliOD,  and  subject  to  the  s^ma  duties.  This 
Bttgtit  b«  considered  as  a  bill  for  the  better  distribution 
W  jpiloniar  aaMiDg  tlmae  ng/tg^d  uk  a  phrodtriag 
moo,  ibr  Um  land 


thm  acquirad  and  diairiboled  can- 

rot  be  compared  lo  real  prupirty  asi  held  throu^'hout 
£uDpe  in  our  own  day ;  and  retiucuou  may  perbaps 
serre  to  moderate  somewhat  the  warmth  of  our  sympa- 
thy in  rcadia^  of  the  complaints  of  the  Kouian  plebe- 
ians coiKcniiDg  the  unequal  distribution  of  laud,  wiiich 
bad  b««o,  in  fact,  takeu  by  violeOM  fnm  a  third  party, 
liM  oiker  aatioM  of  Italy,  who  wan  tb«  ml  Mfitran. 
— Tba  paliidaaa.  who  had,  till  then,  the  batt  share  of 
ihc  cofmnon  pliuidcr,  opposed  to  tin  iititu --l  t'l-  i  is- 
•age  oi  these  itiTte  laws,  i'iie cuiiti;at  kkteU  during  ten 
wiMla  ye^r.t,  diinii^r  which  the  republic  at  OB*  tlina  fell 
into  a  kind  ot  adarchy-  Camillus  aUo,  at  one  period, 
was  appointed  diculur,  as  u  Itrni  expedient  uu  ibe  part 
of  the  nobility,  and  in  that  capacity  stopped  the  voting 
at  tbe  C«auua  Tribuia,  by  thraateaiiig  t»  fummoD  Ibe 
people  to  lb*  Campus  Martina,  and  lo  eotiat  and  mareh 
iben  iuto  the  iK'id.  At  last,  however,  tbo  throe  roga- 
tions paiuied  into  law.  Srxtius  Laleranus,  tbe  col< 
Ingue  of  Ljeiaiee,  ibe  (irst  piubeian  consul,  was  cbo- 
aen  for  the  next  year.  365  D.C  ,  together  with  a  pa- 
tnctan.  L.  ^nuhus  Mametcir»]».  Tht;  senate,  how- 
ever, reused  to  confirm  the  election  of  Seztius,  and 
Ibe  ptebwana  were  picpariiu  ibr  a  new  aeceaaioo  and 
Mbar  fcarfttl  tbraateniiiifi  of  a  eitil  war,  when  Camll* 
ios  interposed,  and  an  arrangement  was  made,  that, 
•bile  tbe  pauiciaos  conceded  the  consulship  to  the 
flabtiaiis,  the  latter  abould  leave  to  the  patrieiana  the 
prctorship,  which  was  then  for  the  first  time  separated 
from  tbe  consulship.  Thus  was  peace  restored.  Li- 
c.ii  u*,  ihv  great  mover  of  this  change  in  the  iloman ' 
aeasututioo,  was  nused  to  the  ceoauhihip  363  B.C., 
bet  aolkii^  reaaifcable  ia  reeoided  of  him  while  in 
thit  office.  In  the  vear  356  B  C  ,  under  the  consul-  j 
soipoi  C.  M^rctutf  Kuidusand  C  Manlius  Impenosus, 
we  find  Licinius  charged  and  eeovicted  before  the 
pnrtor  of  •  bteach  of  ya  own  agrarian  law,  and  fined 
10,000  aaaai,  It  seems  that  he  possessed  1000  jugera, 
ane  half  of  which  he  hold  in  iho  Dame  of  his  son,  whom 
be  bad  emancipated  for  the  porpoee.  After  this  we 
bear  no  more  of  C.  Lidnioa  Stolo.    (Eiwyc/.  U*. 

Khc-wL,  vol.  13,  p.  464,  teq. — Lip.,  lib  6  et  7. — Nie- 
kiAr,  Jtom.  Ge*ck.,  vol.  3,  p. \,M€qq.~-Val.  Max.,  8. 0. 

8n  igny.  Dot  Recht  det  Btntzet,  p.  176.)— II.  Mu- 
mm.  (Kid.  Mnraoa.)— in.  Varro  Murana,  a  broth- 
er of  Ptroeoleina*  who  cun^pired  against  Augustus  with 
Fannius  Caipio,  aixl  suffered  for  his  crime.  Horace 
•ddresaed  to  him  his  10th  ode,  book  S.—IV.  C.  Fla- 
vhia  Valcnus,  a  Roman  emperor.  A  dtMcb  of  his 
bi»'wOr>-  vsill  bt-  found  incorporated  Wilb  ibtt  of  Coo- 

a'Maiiiit:.    (  VhL.  Coualautinus.) 

Lictxus,  a  Roman  barber,  made  a  senator  by  Julius 

Caaaar  aietelY  becauae  be  biuetly  bated  Pompcy. 

Conpan  die  language  of  tta«  echoUaat  («d  Herat,  Ef. 

ad  Pi*  nor^   "  Quod  aiiutt  Pen^aMm. «  Cmcre 

ttnaior  jtuXu$  dtcUur." 

LNieelee,  Q  ,  was  at  first  a  lieutenant  of  C.  Con- 

aMiiUs.  procODSul  of  .\frira,  and  afterward  succeeded 
bun  in  that  profince.  lie  sided  with  the  republican 
party  agatost  Ccaar,  and  was  condemned  to  exile, 
Hw  bcMbeia  at  Koom  eolictted  hia  recall,  but  tlicir  ap- 
■bcotioii  waa  oppoeed  by  To  hero,  who  openly  accused 

Ligamii  !><;fore  the  dictator.  Cicero  ap[>eared  as  the 
advocate  tor  Liganua,  and  Lis  s|ieech  on  the  occasion 

bas  come  down  to  oe.    This  oration  waa  pronounced 

after  Cssar,  having  vanquished  Potnpey  in  Thessaly, 

aiMl  destroyed  ih«  rcinaius  of  the  republican  party  in 

Airica,  aasumed  the  supreme  administration  of  affairs 

at  Baae.   bleicifai  aa  tbe  ooo^iew  appealed^  be 


was  undcrstfK'x!  to  be  much  exasperated  ai^aiiitt  those 
who,  after  tlie  rout  at  Fharsalid,  had  renewed  the  war 
in  Africa.  Lij^ius,  when  on  the  point  of  obtaiiuBg 
his  pardon,  was  formally  accused  by  his  old  intiiiy 
Tubtro  of  havuig  borne  arms  m  thai  coiittfU  'ihe 
dictator  himself  presided  at  the  trial  of  ihi«  caut>e, 
mucb  piejttdked  afainat  Ligariua,  aa  waa  known  from 
hia  bavins  previooaly  deeiared  tbat  hia  leaolutton  waa 
hxcd,  ana  was  not  to  be  altered  by  the  chann»  of  elo 
quence.  Cicero,  however,  overcame  his  nrcpoiHMts- 
sions,  and  extorted  from  him  a  pardon.  Tiw  eounie* 
naiire  of  Caessr,  it  is  said,  changed  as  Cicero  pr'>cccd- 
ttl  Hi  ills  ;.peech  ;  but  when  ho  touched  on  lur  buitk 
of  Piiar^alid,  und  deM^rit>cd  Tubcro  as  seekiiig  life 
amid  the  tanka  of  the  army,  he  waa  ao  agitated  that 
bia  body  tmnbled,  and  Ibe  papers  which  be  held  drop- 
ped from  hia  hand.  The  oration  of  Tubcro  ai;.iiii(it 
Ligarius  was  extant  in  Quintilian's  time,  and  proUiblj 
explained  the  circumstances  which  induced  a  man  woe 
had  fought  so  kuenly  agairif^t  Oicsar  at  Pharaalia  to 
undetlaki;  tho  prosecution  of  I.igarius.  (I'liU.,  Vu 
Cic.—Dunlop'$  Roman  Lit ,  vol.  '2,  p.  317,  Lond.  cd.) 

Liocn  ot  Xiteiaia,  now  the  Loire,  tbe  largeat  nvei 
of  Ganl ;  it  riaea  in  Mona  Cebenna  or  CcvewtM,  and 
for  the  fust  half  of  its  course  runs  directly  north,  then 
turns  to  iliG  west,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  btuveen 
the  territories  of  the  F.f  um h  and  Namnetcs.  (Ctu., 
B.  G.,  3, 9.—U.  tbtd,,  7,b.^u$4m.,Me»€U^  v. 461. 
■—Lucan,  1,  439.) 

LloiiBBS,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria.   (Vid.  Lij^uria.) 

Liotiala,  a  country  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  lying  along 
tbe  ahoiee  of  tbe  Sinoa  Lignaticoa  or  Gulf  of  Oraoe, 
having  the  Varus  on  the  west,  nn  J  the  M-acra  on  the 
southeast,  and  bounded  on  the  uortu  by  llie  Alp».  The 
figures,  termed  Aiyvpef  and  Atyvcrlvoi  bv  the  Greeke 
{Strabo,  203.— Po/y6.,  3,  16),  appear  to  have  been  0 
numerous  and  powerful  people,  extending,  in  the  daye 
of  their  greatest  strength,  along  iho  shores  of  llie  Med- 
iterranean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  lUtudauus  to  the  river 
Amua,  readiing  alao  into  the  interior  of  Qaol  and  Ihe 
valleys  of  the  Maritime  Alps,    .\ccording  to  ?o!nc  nc 
counts,  they  had  penetrated  to  the  wnisl  is  lar  as  tne 
borders  of  Spain.    {Tkucyd.,  6,  2. — Scy/.,  Pcnpl.,  p. 
4.)   Of  the  01^  of  tfata  people  we  have  no  positive 
information ;  but  there  ia  good  teaaon  for  supposing 
that  they  were  Celts,  though  Strabo  (128)  distinguiahea 
them  from  tbe  Gauls.    The  story  which  is  tokl  tqr 
Plntareh  of  the  Ligurians  in  the  army  of  Marina,  ee> 
knorvlrdging  the  .^inbroncs  as  belonging  to  the  same 
6iock  vviihlberoselves  ;  the  alBnity  of  the  term  J.igm 
to  the  Celtic  Lly-gour  or  Lly-gor,  together  with  other 
words,  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  root,  wbicb 
Cluvetioa  haa  coUeeted  {lud.  Ant^fti.  1,  p.  60%  may 
be  considered  as  plausible  grounds  at  least  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  an  upiotOD.    Though  the  period  uf  tbeu 
Bcttlcnuni  in  luly  camot  bo  detenmned,  we  may 
aafely  affirm  that  it  was  very  remote,  since  tbe  Tyi' 
rheoi,  themselves  a  very  nncicnt  peo[)le,  on  their  ani" 
val  in  Italy,  found  ihcm  occupying  a  portion  of  what 
was  afterward  called  Euuna,  and,  after-a  long  strug- 
gle, aoeeeeded  in  expelling  them.  (LycopAr.,  ▼.  1364.) 
The  Greeks.  w!io  were  unacquainted  with  the  real  sit- 
uation of  Liguna.  made  that  country  the  scene  of  some 
of  their  earliest  and  ir.o:.t  poetical  fictions.    The  paa- 
sage  of  Hercules  {jEsch.,  Prom.,  Sd.  ap.         ,  183) 
and  the  story  of  Cycnus  were  identified  wiA  it.  ( y'lrg., 
JEn.t  10,  185.)    And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  li  i  :« 
hie  of  Pbaotboo'a  aiatera  shedding  tears  of  an.ber,  a 
anbalaoee  which  tbe  Greeke  called  j:<ifl«ifinm  (StraAe^ 
202),  had  its  origin  in  the  country  which  produced  that 
subittance,  ttud  gave  it  its  name.    {Mtilin.,  Vu^agt  em 
lutlie,  vol.  2,  p.  336.)  Herodotna  was  better  acquainip 
ed  with  the  Ligurians  (5,  9),  and  mentions  them  as 
formiujf  part  of  the  mercenary  forces  of  Carthage,  in 
its  wars  against  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  (7,  165).  The 

cenqueat  of  i^iguiia  by  the  Komana  waa  not  efiBdid 
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ull  long  tfter  the  second  Punic  w»r.  Ths  T.icrurians 
had  joined  Hannibal  with  a  considerable  force  soon 
after  his  arrival  (^Polyb.,  3,  60),  a  circumstance  of  it- 
•elf  sufficient  to  pnmiks  boitilitiM  on  th«  pvt  of  tbe 
conquerors  ;  but  diera  wt«  sootlwr  mson  ^ieh  ren- 
dered th<'  subjugation  of  Liguria  cxtroinely  desirable 
it  adbrded  the  easiest  commonication  with  Gaul  and 
Spain  om  the  Muitimo  Alps,  an  object  in  itself  of 
tb.r-  j^ffatfst  importance.  The  Lijniriana  long  and  ob- 
itinati.ly  rcsisud  ilieir  invaders,  when  the  rest  of  Italy 
bad  been  subjuj^teii  for  wmof  years.  The  Romana 
conid  onijr  obtain  a  free  peeeije.  along  their  ebote  of 
twelve  stadia  ftom  tbe  coast  (Stnho,  180);  nor  was 
it  till  the  Ligurians,  after  a  w»r  of  eighty  years'  dara- 
tion,  bad  been  driven  from  ereiy  hold  m  their  mount- 
■ina,  and  wkvio  tribes  bad  even  been  carried  oat  of  tbe 
country,  that  thcv  could  be  said  to  be  finnlly  conquered. 
(Lit.,  40.  38.— /<£ ,  41,  H.)— The  Ligunan  character 
docs  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  much  esteem  by 
antiquitj ;  whde  it  allows  them  all  the  hardihood  and 
oeorage  usual  with  mountaineers  (Cic,  Agr.,  2, 35. — 
Vin:  ,  Grvii;  ,  ".  16H),  q\ialitir'*  whu'h  were  even 
shared  in  an  uncommon  degree  by  the  weaker  sex 
{Diod.  Sic,  6,  89),  it  tazea  then  too  plainly  with 
craft  and  deceit  to  misunderstood.  {Vir^r  ,  .f^ri  , 
1 1,  700. — Serptux,  ad  he. — Claudtan,  Jdijl.,  13. )  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Polybius  (2.  16),  the  honnd- 
•(iea  of  tbe  Ligurians  in  Italy  seem  to  have  been  tbe 
Maritime  Alps  to  (he  northwest,  to  the  sooth  the  river 
.\rr;::-  ,  '  M".  Ill  iho  time  of  •.ii_f>istii.s  this  I.itti-T  bound- 
ary wds  rtiHovtHl  northward  to  the  river  Macra.  {Flin., 
3,  S.)  To  the  north  and  northeast,  the  Ligurhins  ran- 
ged along  the  Alps  as  far  as  thp  rlvr  r  Hrrins  {Orra), 
which  separated  the  Taurini,  the  last  of  their  Jialion  on 
that  side,  from  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  :  south  of  the  Po 
Aej  bordered  on  the  Anam;inTii  and  Boii,  also  belong- 
ittg  to  this  laat-menttoned  p  ro  [tl  r  ( Oam«r*a  Aneient 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  19,  .^r-jf.^.) 

LioustIcub  Sinus,  a  guif  forming  the  upper  pan  of 
Ibe  Mare  Tyrrhenum.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
(Flor.,  3,  6.)  It  is  also  called  Ugoatkum  Mare. 
(Colum.,  8,  2  —Plm.,  3,  6.  20.) 

Liu  YES.  a  prople  of  Asia,  mentioned  by  HeNdotQa 
(7,  73).  Tbe  historian  informs  ua,  that  tbe  Ligjres, 
the  Matieni,  the  Msrlsndyni,  and  the  Cappadoctans 
bad  the  same  kind  of  anns,  and  that  the  I.ii:vos.  Mn- 
riandyni,  and  Capjwdocjans,  as  forming  part  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  were  under  the  same  commander. 
Larcher  infers  from  all  this,  that  t!ip  nntions  here 
mentioned  were  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  (hat  the 
Liuvf-i  wrri-  to  the  cnst  of  tlic  Mririarulvni  and  Cappa- 
docians,  and  to  the  northeast  of  the  MaticDi.  The 
Liffyes  were  twJoeed  in  point  of  nomben  in  Ae  time 
of  Herodn!us,  but  bad  been  at  an  earlier  period  n  pow- 
erfol  tribe ;  and  wi"  art'  even  informed  by  £usta!hiu8 
INenya.  Perirtj  ,  76),  that,  according  to  Lyco- 
lAaKni,  a  portion  of  the  Ligyes  had  once  inhnl'itod  a 
part  of  Colchis,  and  that  Cytsa  was  a  Ligyan  cily. 
{Larrhrr.  Hisl  d'Hrrod  .  vol.  8,  p.  301,  teqq..  Table 

Gto^r.)  Un  thc  subject  of  tbe  Ligyes  generally,  as  a 
very  early  people,  conattlt  tbe  nmaika  of  Bcnrahardv 
{ad  Dim,  Pm^„  I  c^GMrr.  Or.  Mint.,  'nli  1,  p. 
543.)  ^ 
Lif.YB.ctrM,  I,  a  eitf  of  Sicily  on  the  weatem  coast, 
■oath  of  Drepanum,  and  near  a  famous  cap**  raflrd 
alao  Ltlybcum,  now  Cajie  Boro.  {Diod.  Sie  ,  13,  Shi  ) 
It  was  the  principal  fortro^-^  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  and  waa  founded  by  them  about  the  lOftkh 
Olympiad  (DM.  8ie.,  IS,  14),  as  a  stronghold  fn  this 
qitsrtPT  arrainst  Dionvsins  of  Syracii^p  It  received 
as  a  part  of  its  popuUlioti  the  remaining  inhabitants 
of  Motya,  which  place  had  been  taken  1^  Dionyeins. 
Tbe  atremrth  of  its  fortifications  was  evinrrd  in  the 
warwith  Pynhus  Al!  the  other  Carthatiumn  cities 
m  Sicily  had  yi M  <!  ,  i,  .  ^rms;  Lilvbasum  alone 
made  a  stiocesatu:  resistance,  and.  after  tfarae  months 


!  of  close  investment,  he  was  compelled  to  rawe  Dm 
siege.  {Ihod.,  I.  c.)  In  the  course  of  the  dm  pipK 
war,  Carthage  felt  more  than  once  thit  ibe  prea- 
erration  of  ber  power  bi  Sicily  dmsaded  npon  LAj. 
beum,  ehiee  she  eooiM  always  mhm  irilli  the  gmteat 
ease  to  this  quarter  the  necessary  supplief  bv  sefi,  arc 
could  always  tind  m  it  an  easy  entrance  into  the  vei^ 
heart  of  the  island.  If  the  Romans,  too,  becsais  Ras- 
ters of  Lilybn-'uin.  ihcy  would  have,  what  thcv  wanle^ 
throughout  the  whole  war,  a  sale  harbour  ou  tiie  west 
era  and  southern  coasts  of  the  island,  whence  tjm 
could  eaaily  threaten  Cartbage  baiaeif.  (Po/yi,  |, 
41.)  The  moment,  dwrefore,  tbe  Carthagmuni  pet- 
cetved  that  the  Romans  were  about  to  attack  thii 
plaoe,  they  made  every  (lossible  exertion  to  reodet  K 
eeeare.  The  number  of  the  inhabitanlswes  meiewi 
hr  liccessions  from  ."^ielinuf!,  and  a  strong  bndv  nt 
troops  was  added  to  the  garn&on.  {I'tAyk,  1,  4S, 
seqq. )  The  resistance  made  by  the  place  was  effect 
atid  tiie  Roman  only  obtained  poaaeaaien  of  Lilybma 
by  the  conditmia  of  Ae  peaee  wUeh  hraoglit  tks 
whole  of  Sicily  under  their  j)Ower  From  thii  '.\:r.e 
the  Rontans  watched  with  the  greatest  care  so  impot- 
tant  a  dty,  repelled  all  the  sutMaqvenl  attadttflf  th» 
Cartiiaffinians,  who  made  the  greatest  cierttnTis  to  re- 
possess themselves  of  the  place,  and  u»ed  i*.  as  tht:  ttir- 
bour  whence  their  fleets  sailed  for  the  reduction  of 
Carthage.  In  a  later  age,  Cicero  eaUs it "  tfteiMm 
ma  eivttdiF*  ftn  Verr. ,  6).  Tbe  modem  town  of  Jlr 
sola  occupi'  the  aouthem  half  of  the  isnnrr'  city. 
(Manncrt,  Gcogr.y  vol.  9,  pt.  2.  p.  876,  itqa.)—\l 
The  western  one  of  tbo  three  famous  cspce  flf  Siei^ 
now  Ciipr  Bnrrt.  The  rarlrcr  rireeks  were  not  «• 
quainted  with  ihi?  headland,  as  ihey  rarely  narifatad 
along  this  part  of  the  Sicilian  coast ;  neither  oi  l  lu; 
make  any  settlements  near  it.  The  name  ant  oc- 
eors  in  the  false  Orpheus  (Argm.,  r.  1M9).  bt 
later  a[;e  it  was  mentioned  by  every  e'^o^'mpher, not 
so  much  from  anything  remarkable  in  its  apfieinKe, 
as  from Ita forming  the  weatenuMMtettreniity  of  Sieibr. 
It  is  not  a  raountaiti-promontOT\-.  but  a  low,  liist  poet 
of  land,  rendered  dangerous  to  vessels  by  its 
banks  and  concealed  rocks.  Lilybaeam  was  the  nw- 
eat  point  to  Cartbage*  ami  tbe  ancient  wntcn  afaif 
us,  that  veseels  conM  b«  oeen  ftom  it  saiha^sot^ 
the  harbour  of  that  city.  (Slralo.  267  —T^'. .  "  2f 
—Mian,  Var.  Hut.,  11.13.)  The  distance.  3U  geo- 
graphical milea,  abowe  the  story  to  be  false.  Poljbiw 
girrs  the  ca'pe  n  northwe-'t  d'rection:  this  u  tia^ 
however,  only  a*  regards  the  harbour  of  LdjlbaiMi 
The  cape  itself  stretches  directly  to  the  west.  {Iha- 
nerl,  Ocsfr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  p.  376,  "ff •) 
rraSiioif .  a  town  of  Gatlia  Aqnitanica.  h  tin  ttm 

furv  of  the  Pirtones  Tl  was  subsequently  cjileJ  Pi^ 
lavi,  and  is  now  Pmtters.    {Cat-,  B.  G  ,  8,  26.) 

LiNDVM,  a  town  of  Britain,  the  capital  of  theCwi- 
fani,  and  on  the  main  road  from  I,oiid:riiurn  toHwia' 
cum.  {Cellar.,  Geogr.  Ant,  vol  'J,  n  341 )  h  ■ 
now  Lincoln.  Manncrt  Bupposes  it  to  hsvr  .f€ii  » 
Roman  c<rfony,  and  deduces  tbe  modem  n>ir.e  frooi 
Linii  CoUmut,  {Geography,  vol.  «,  pt.  «,  p.  M») 
Bede  writee  the  name  Umh-ecOtmu  {B»L  Stdm* 
2.  16  ) 

LiNDUB,  a  city  in  the  iaiand  of  Rhodes.  w»f  s» 

middle  of  the  ea';tem  const.     Tt  wns  theoMeipimSi 
tbe  island  t»efore  Kiiodes  was  buiif.  and  isM'ili'bw 
been  founded  bv  the  Ileliades.    Other-*  made  f*l- 
emus  ita  Arat  aettler  {StraiOt  654),  end  others, 
assigned  ft»  fbonditiott  to  Danana.  (Slrth.,  1 1— Dto^ 
Sir  , .').  ."iW  )    Lindos  i«  one  of  the  three  cities  »!lM«d 
to  bv  Homer  (// ,  2,  668)     Notice  of  it  »l»o  occnr* 
in  the  Parian  Chronicle    It  eontamed  a  vcrr  sncienl 
and  fimnn-*  trmjlr  of  Minerva,  hence  called  that** 
disn,  Imilr,  arcording  to  a  tradition,  bv  the  Dwawl*. 
{Sfrnb  .  I  r.)    The  statne  of  the  god^h-^'^  \v3»  •  •h»P«- 
leaa  atone.   (C^IMr.,  qr.  Busek,,  Frap.  £v  i  ^  ^) 
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Vicn  m's  Scvcadi  Olfmfie  Odt,  in  hoooar  o(  Diagoraa 
ihe  Ktiodiin.  was  consecrated  in  this  temple,  being  in- 
icnbed  lu  letters  of  gold.    (Sch(d.  ad  Find.,  01 ,  7, 
iKit )    Here  also  was  a  temple  of  Hcrnilfs,  the  wor- 
alif»  OTOiMetcd  with  whicfa  consisted,  according  to 
Laetanim*  (1, 81),  in  TCvilinga  md  vieemtkMi  (**w«l> 
ft  < Tufcratwne  cthbrantur,  eaqite  pro  riolaiia 
mUut,  ttt  fuando  inter  sohinnes  rilus  vel  tmprvdentt 
aivntx  eiaderit  bonum  rfr//im").    'Phis  temple  con- 
tained a  pamting  of  the  god  by  Parrfaasius.  (Alhena- 
M,  12,  p.  543.)   There  were  several  other  pictures  by 
tbe  same  celebrated  master  ai  Linduf,  iti><cnhr<l  with 
hM  name.  (/HAcn.,  15,  p.  667.)   This  place  was  also 
tooM  ftr  hsTiB^piodMlMl  dcoMtw,  oMof  the  8«t- 
pn  Sarcs  of  Greece  ;  and  also  Ch.ircs  (or  Cares)  and 
Laches,  tbe  artists  who  designed  and  completed  the 
Ottl—i— .   A  mtstdte,  higUjr  cbtneteristic  of  his  ig- 
ooraoce  in  classical  mattera,  waa  committed  by  Vol- 
taire, respecting  this  famous  aiatue:  it  is  mentioned 
by  Mentt'Ile.  in  a  note  to  the  article  I.indns,  Enryrlo- 
Metkediqiu.    Vottaire,  hairing  read  Irdian  for 
icIaCM  that  tin  OoIobwm  waa  east  hj  mh^ 
inn  ! — Lindas  was  the  port  resorted  to  hv  the  fleets 
of  Kgvpi  and  Tyre  before  the  founding  of  Rhodes. — 
K  small  tosffn»  Wth  a  citadel,  retaining  the  name  of 
Lnio,  UiH  oeeupiaa  the  aite  of  tbe  ancient  city.  Sa- 
wy  «ay»  {Letter*  on  Grent,  p.  M,  /fn^  trans!.)  that 

\h<:  r.'ir'?  iif  '.Ho  tc'tiiple  of  Minerva  arc  stilt  vi!4ible  on 
as  emuieoce  itear  tite  sea.  The  rums  at  Lindo  are 
mi  to  be  vary  nmneroas.  {CUurk^t  7Vafd!t,  toI.  8« 
J^t.  Liinii.  td — Tavemier,  Vot/apr.  ml.  t,  c.  71  ) 
Li'vuuMbS,  I.  &  people  of  Gaul,  whu«e  lerriluries 
Vogesus,  Voagea,  and,  consequently,  the 
;  of  tlw  lifara  Moaa  or  JliniM  and  Matrooa  or 
Tlieir  ehiaf  dl^  wia  AirfooMdimom,  after- 
*jrd  I-Hi7oi;fN,  now  I^rn^res,  and  their  territory'  cor- 
responded to  tbe  modem  departmeJ^t  de  la  Haute- 
Mwme.  (Cce.,  B.  O.,  1.  96  >— II.  A  Oallie  tribe  m 
Gs!'i.a  Pis  ilpina.  occnpying  tbe  extreme  northpsetem 
i^'.iaQ  of  Ciailia  Cispadana.  They  were  a  branch  of 
tbe  Transalpine  Lingooes.  Polybiua  ia  the  only  au- 
thor who  has  pointed  out  tho  district  oeeopied  by  this 
oeopie  in  luly  (3,  17).  Ap)iiiB  chmelMiMa  the 
Lio2on<'->  r;cn>  r.illv  as  the  fiercait  ud  wtldMt  of  Ae 

LiiitTs,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  CHateis,  a  son  of 

ApolW)  and  Terpsichore  :  arronlinfr  to  others,  the  ofT- 
spnng  of  Amphunarus  and  Lt&iu4  ;  and  according  to 
others,  azain,  of  Mercury  and  Urania.  (Suid.,  9.  *.  A<- 
9tS.-^ihs.,fragm.  m.  Euttaih.,  p.  1 163. — CONON.,  c. 
ISl — Shfmt, mi  ApcOoi  ,  I,  3, 1.)  Apollodorae  makes 
kira  a  brother  of  Orpheus  (I,  2;  2,  4,  9).  He  was 
faUcd  to  have  In-cn  ttio  iiistructer  of  Hercules  in  music, 
aad  to  have  been  idiU  d  by  the  latter  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
bein?  «tmck  on  lh<j  head  with  a  Ivre.  His  tragical 
deisj'h  was  tbe  subject  of  a  soU-nin  festival  at  Tiiebcs. 
(t;on%ult  Hauptmann,  Froltit.  tU  Lino,  Gera,  1760, 
aad  tao  aotoa  ol  Jumitfte  on  Plmtareh's  DUdogue  on 
Mmit,  If  Ml  it  fAtad.  itm  /naerf^.SMu.  Ac.,  vol. 
TO.  T'  195  "t  S{obj-i]s  hill  prcjicrvcd  twt-U  -  pretend- 
ed *er»*n  ai  liya  poet;  they  have  rtferenci-  to  the  fa- 
Moos  proooshion  of  the  Eleatic  school.  nci>))ited  subse- 
^enUy  tbe  New- Platonists  and  New-Pythagore- 
aae  :  "E*  wwrrof  ti  ra  wdvro,  Koi  tK  iravruv  viiv  iari 
—  •'  TSe  \efinif  hffn  enpmdtred  Ay  the  whole.^* 
Thmm  rvtwea,  bower er,  were  tabricated  in  a  later  age. 
I»  Ibo  Dueoofaea  of  Stotattas  iEclog.,  1,  II)  there 
are  two  o'ht-r  rrr*(»»  ori  the  duiix!  ]>owor.  According 
!•  Arcbbiahap  L'-ihi  r.  Liuus  tlonn^hed  about  128U 
■LCX,  iad  ho  n  mentioned  by  Eusebius  among  the 
poeta  who  Wfote  before  tbe  time  of  Moses.  Diodorus 
Sieolos  tells  oa,  from  Dionysius  of  Mytilene,  the  his- 
vonan,  who  wjs  contemporary  with  Cicero,  that  LtnuH 
mm  tbe  hrat  among  the  Greeks  that  inveDtcd  verae 
Mi  WMC,  aa  C^moa  fint  langbt  tham  Um  tno  of 
(3,  66).  Tha  «M  uniiiar  KIwwia*  Mteibiiiaa 
5  B 


to  him  an  account  of  the  osploitaof  the  fiiat  Baccotia, 

and  a  treatise  upon  the  Greek  mythology*  writtt  n  in 
Pelasgian  characters,  which  were  also  tnoso  used  by 
Orpheus,  and  by  Pronapides,  the  preceptor  of  Homer. 
Diodonia  aava  likewise,  that  be  added  the  string  Itcha- 
noa  to  tho  Mercorian  lyre,  and  aae^e  to  him  the  {neen- 
tion  of  rhythm  and  melody,  which  Suida.'*,  who  rr;^MrJ» 
him  as  the  most  ancient  of  poets,  confirms.  lie  la 
said  by  many  ancient  writm  10  btTo  ]»d  aeveral  dif. 
ciplcs  of  greet  reiMwn,  among  wfiom  were  Hercules, 
Thamyris,  tnd  Orphetjs. — Thus  much  for  the  ordinary 
learning  connected  with  iht  iiaine  of  Linus.  The 
following  retnarka,  how  ever,  will  be  fooiMl,  wa  think, 
to  ctmtain  a  fkr  more  conreet  view  of  the  aobjett. 
Among  the  plaintive  songs  of  the  early  Greek  hus- 
bandmen is  to  he  nnmbrnd  tlic  one  called  Ltnu*, 
mentioned  by  Homrr  (/.' ,  18,  5G'J),  the  mclaneholy 
character  of  which  is  shown  by  its  fuller  names,  AP.(- 
vof  and  O/roXivoc  (literally,  "  Ala*,  Linus and 
"  Dfa'h  oj  Linus")  It  was  frequently  sui:;^^  in  (Jr<  tcc, 
according  to  Homer,  at  the  giape-picking.  According 
to  a  fragment  of  Hesiod  (ap.  &utM.,  p.  118S-— ' 
fra^m.  1,  r,^,  (7ni<if),  all  sinfrcrs  and  player"  on  tho 
cithara  lament  at  leasts  and  dances  Limis,  the  la  loved 
son  of  Urania,  and  call  on  Linus  at  the  heginnuig  and 
the  end,  which  probably  meana  that  the  aong  of  lam- 
entation began  and  ended  with  the  exclamation  At 

Air; .  T,ini;i  w.is  (iri;::n.'illy  the  subject  of  the  *oiig, 
the  person  whose  fate  was  bewailed  in  it ;  and  there 
were  many  dtstncts  in  Greece  (for  example,  Thebem, 
fhalris,  and  .'^rgos)  in  v»hich  tomh^  of  Luins  wrrc 
shown.  This  Linus  evidently  belong-  to  ;i  rl  ss  of 
deities  or  demigods,  of  which  many  instances  occur  in 
tho  religions  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  boy*  of  ex- 
traordinary  beauty,  and  in  the  Ifower  of  yoath,  who 
are  •s'jppo^ed  to  iuivc  bn  n  drc".  i.cd,  or  devoured  by 
raging  dogs,  or  destroyed  by  wild  beasta,  and  whose 
death  ia  bmented  in  the  harvest  or  other  periods  of 
the  hot  season.  It  is  obvious  that  these  cannot  have 
been  the  real  persons  whoi«e  death  excited  so  general 
a  sympathy,  although  the  fables  which  wprc  offered  in 
explanation  of  these  eustoma  often  ^ak  of  youths  of 
royal  blood,  who  wete  carried  off  in  the  prime  of  their 
life  Tho  real  ol/jci  t  of  lamentation  wa>  the  tender 
beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by  the  summer  heat,  and 
other  phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  which  th«  imagi* 
nation  nf  these  early  times  invested  with  a  persoml 
form,  and  represented  as  gods,  or  beings  of  a  divine 
nature.  According  to  the  very  rctn;irk:i!i'.'  uul  «  \pl:cit 
tradition  of  the  Algives,  Linus  wasi  a  youth,  who,  hav- 
ing spning  from  a  divine  origin,  grew  up  with  the 
shepherds  .imons;  llie  laml>«.  and  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
wild  dogs  ;  whei»cu  arose  tlie  festival  of  the  lambs,  at 
which  many  dogs  were  slain.  Doubtless  this  festival 
was  celebrated  during  the  greatest  heat,  at  the  time 
of  the  constellation  Sirius,  the  emblem  of  which, 
among  the  Greeks,  wa'«,  from  the  earli<>st  times,  a  ra- 
ffing dog.  It  waa  a  natural  confusion  of  tbe  tradition, 
Uiat  Ijnua  ahooM  afterward  become  a  minstrel,  one 
of  the  r.irties?  bards  of  Gr;>rre,  who  begins  a  contest 
with  Apolio  himself,  and  overcomes  Hercules  in  play- 
ing on  the  cithara ;  even,  howerer,  in  this  character 
Linus  meets  his  death,  and  we  mqat  probably  assume 
that  his  fsie  was  mentioned  in  the  ancient  song  In 
Homer  the  Lmns  is  represented  as  snng  hy  a  boy, 
who  playa  at  the  same  lime  on  the  harp,  an  sccom- 
panimenC  nanally  mentioned  with  thia  aong ;  the  yoi.ng 
men  and  women  who  bear  the  ffrr^pen  from  ttie  vine- 
yard follow  hiiu,  movrnf*  onwjtd  with  a  measured 
step,  and  ottering  a  shrill  cry,  in  which  probably  tlic 
chief  stress  was  laid  on  the  exclamation  al  XtVe.  That 
this  shrill  cry  (called  by  Homer  Ivyfioc)  was  Tiot  ii»- 
'  ce^sarilv  a  jovfnl  strain,  will  be  admitted  by  any  one 
f  who  has  heard  the  ivyuA^  of  the  Swiss  peasants,  with 
its  aad  and  plaintive  notes  resounding  fromllill  tokflL 
(Jfattar,  Or.  laL^f.  17,  H9f.) 
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LiPARA,  iba  l^mMt  And 

lh«  group  of  t1)e  JBtHUt  JktubB,  or  tipttri  Idnig. 

Its  onL'iii<»l  nuiiii:  w.is  Mt'liguiiis  {yit/  lyovvi^ — Cal- 
hm.,  H.  in  Dtan.,  49),  aiid  u  wan  uimdatbiUd  until 
Lip<irus»  MR  of  King  Ausoo,  having  been  driven  out 
by  his  brethren,  came  hitin  r  wili  a  bod^  of  followers, 
colonized  the  island,  and  fouudcd  a  city.  Doth  the 
Uimi  and  City  then  took  the  name  of  Lipara.  He 
coloaized  al«o  some  other  isUnds  of  tha  gnmp.  (Slra- 
10.876. — Dioi.Sk  ,6,7  )  The  origimt  inbalntBiita, 
therefore,  according  to  this  tr<iditii)n,  wrro  natives  of 
iuly.  The  Greeks,  however,  contributed  theii  part 
•bo  lo  the  ueioot  legend,  and  made  ^Eoliie  eome  to 
this  same  rjiiartcr  with  a  body  uf  coiiipaniorif  ivA  re- 
ceive in  ruarrmgu  Cyane,  iUi  Uitu^hlci  oi  Li^ua^. 
,£olttt  now  assumed  the  goTeromeiil,  ond  established 
his  aged  fathcr-io-law  oocfl  more  on  tb*  nil  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  SurrcDtum,  where  the  latter  eontin- 
utd  to  rtjgii  iiiuil  his  death. — Leaving  mythic,  wc 
now  GOmc  to  real,  history.  In  the  50lh  Olympiad 
<B.C.  677-674),  a  colony  of  Cnidiaaa,  along  with 
miny  Khodians  and  Carians,  !>cttted  in  Lipara.  They 
bad  previously  established  themselves  on  the  wcsleni 
coast  of  Sicily,  bat  had  been  driren  out  by  the  Elymei 
and  PbcBoiciana.  From  this  period  Lipara  was  re- 
garded at  a  Doric  colony  {Scymn.,  Ck.,  261.)  The 
mliabitaiits  btgan  to  be  jiowirti.l  at  ^ta,  having  hten 
compelled  lo  defend  thetr  commerce  against  tho  Tyr- 
riieman jiintoa,  whom  they  wonted  in  aevenl  eneonn- 
ttr-i.  Eventually,  however,  they  followed  the  bad  ex- 
ample set  them  by  their  tuiiiitiine  neighbours,  and  he- 
came  pirates  thenuelves.  (Lip.,  5,  28.)  When  the 
Carthaginians  were  striving  for  the  possession  of  Si- 
cily, ihoy  pcrccivctl  the  importance  of  Lipara  as  a 
naval  station,  and  accordingly  made  it  their  own. 
During  the  &rst  Puuic  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Komana.— Hie  Ltpari  iaiea  obtain  their  modem 
immf  from  the  ancient  Lipara.  They  were  anricntly 
called  JKolta  Insula,  from  having  huk^u  fdhkd  to  be 
tnled  over  by  .>f2olus,  god  of  the  winds ;  and  they 
were  also  styled  Vulcama  Insula,  from  (heir  volcanic 
nature,  on  which  was  based  the  fable  of  Vulcan's  hav- 
ing forges  in  .Slrotigylo.  one  ol  tiie  ^roup.  be»idu*  his 
amtlby  in  ^toa.  The  anctcuts  knew  them  to  be  vol- 
csnie,  but  did  not  narrowly  examine  them;  thia  has 
been  reaerved  for  modern  phi!os.o|ilii  rs  The  I.ipari 
isles  arc  commonly  reckoned  sevoi  m  iiunibcr,  and 
Liperi  is  the  largest  of  these,  hcmt,'  ['J\  li.iliau  iDiIes 
in  circoiL  This  island  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the 
naturalist,  from  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  volcanic 
products  .-\ccording  to  Diodorus,  all  the  ^Eoiiati  i.->lcb 
were  subject  to  groat  irrupuonrof  fire,  and  iheur  jcratcrs 
wero  viatblo  in  nil  tine.   (VU.  Strmgylc—JPttn^  3, 

9.  — ilf«/o,  2,  7. — Jornand  ,  dr  /le^/i  Sure.,  p.  29. — 
Mannert,  Gecgr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  A&'J,  sfqq  ) 

LiRis,  now  GariglumOt^  river  of  Campdiud,  which 
it  separated  from  iJalium,  after  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  latter  had  been  removed  from  the  Circsan  pom- 
ontory.  (Vul.  Laiiuin.)  It  fails  into  the  se.i  neiii 
MintomK.  According  to  Sirabo,  its  more  ancient 
name  wae  KXovtf :  aeeovding  to  Plhiy,  Glania.  ( Strtc 
ba,  233  —  Pliny,  3,  6.)  Its  source  is  iti  the  country 
of  the  Marsi,  west  of  the  Lacus  Fucinu»>.  Tliis  river 
is  particularly  noticed  by  the  poets  for  the  !>Ki<;k;i.-ihneK.'i 
of  tu  sUeam.  (Horat.,  Od.,  1,  ^\.  —  Sti.  Jtal.,  4, 
948.)  In  the  vicinity  of  jMinturne  tho  Pontine  inarab- 
08  ended,  in  vK'hich  Mariiis  hid  hiniscif,  and  whence 
he  was  dragged  with  a  rope  round  bis  ueck  to  the 
priaon  of  Bnntaras.   ( VU.  Marina.) 

LissDs,  a  city  of  Tllyria.  near  tlic  mouth  of  the  Dri- 

10.  According  to  Dtodoru*  Siculus  (15,  13),  it  wam 
colonized  bv  some  Svracusaas  in  the  time  of  Dionys- 
ina  tho  Elder.  It  fell  subsequently,  however,  into 
the  handa  of  the  Iltyrians,  who  reuined  it  with  the 
con»ein  of  i!io  Romania,  uftcr  they  had  concluded  a 
peace  wuh  Teula,   (Po^ft.,  »,  U.)   Not  OMoy  tmn 


intarwad  bofan  FUlin  id  Macedoo,  bavioj;  turpntoi 
the  Acroliaaaa,  ita  eitaoal,  compelled  the  town  lo  »ui- 

render.  An  interesting  account  of  this  cxpiUitionu 
to  be  found  in  the  Fragments  of  Polybiut  (8,  H). 
We  are  not  informed  by  wl^t  means  the  Ulyriami^ 
covered  possession  of  Lissus,  but  Livy  spe»L>  of  i; 
as  belonging  to  (icntius  (44,  3U).  Casw,  Aua  bw 
frequent  occasion  t9  miotion  this  city  during  iltt  (Htg 
ross  of  the  civd  mm  euBed  on  by  hm  in  lll|ni,  ia- 
forms  us,  that  ho  had  prsTiooaly  atationad  then  i 
considerable  body  of  Roman  citizen?,  who  readily  de 
livarad  op  the  town  on  the  appearance  of  his  iotcsi 
(B.  Cm.,  8,  S9.)   The  situation  of  the  aooMit  Us 

SUM  can  hardly  be  identified  wirl;  :hr  modtrii  .I'ruij 
wLicu  i»  more  iolaiid,  and  may  lauici  ausw«r  to  Afro 
liBSUs.    {Cramer's  Anc.  Greed,  vol.  1,  |k484  ■ 

LisTA,  the  old  capital  of  the  Abooffmt  k  At 
country  afterward  f«<itt1ed  by  tha  Sabinaa.  ItmsSl 
stadia  from  Tiora,  thjt  three  miles  loiwer  dowo  u 
the  valley  of  the  HiUHt.  Taa  town  was  suiuisMi  bj 
tho  Sabineo  in  an  eaqpodition  by  night,  and  tta  iahb 
itants  were  driven  out.    {Di<m.  Hal,  I,  U.) 

LiTKSNOii,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Campania,  w«st  oi 
AtoUa,  and  north  of  Cam*.  Ita  ailQatioB  bu  bas. 
disputed  ;  but  antiquaries  seem  now  agreed  m  fiii«| 
ilic  site  of  the  town  at  a  place  called  TorrtitPutk. 
The  difficulty  arose  chiefly  from  the  mention  of  a  u\. 
or  of  the  aamo  OMia  by  aoaaa  of  tho  ancMot  wnicn 
(8MAa.ua  — Im  ,  9%  99.)  Thia  nw  cm  h  ■ 
oilier  than  that  which  rises  iu  the  ApenniLts  obo'.t 
Nola,  atui,  tbwing  at  no  great  distance  trom  Aceic*. 
discharges  its  waian  into  iho  aoa  near  Litmam 
This  stream  i»  apt  to  stagnate  near  iu  eMlwcaitfr 
the  sua,  and  lo  form  mar&hes  anciently  known  st  lb 
Palus  Literna,  now  Lago  di  J'atna.  hun.nm  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  in  tho  aame  year  wilb  Vuitai- 
nam.    (Lie.,  34,  46.)   Itwia  wcolommdt^rAafm 

tils,  ;uid  ranked  amonp  (he  prrfectiir*.  {Fri/ti^i' 
Col. — Fcsbu.)  That  Scipio  Africiinus  itinU 
in  diagnat  at  Ibo  injustice  of  bis  countrynum,  teem*  i 
fact  too  well  attested  to  be  called  into  quesUon .  W 
whtjuier  he  really  clo»ed  his  existence  here,  u  htl» 
we  can  collect  from  Livy's  account,  may  be  dKoe 
oncortMii ;  hia  tomb  and  atattw  wan  lo  be  t«<a  Uxi 
at  Litcmnm,  and  In  the  family  vault  of  tbe  Scipw 

which  wa<i  J  -  '^vercd  some  years  k<iO  oui^iie  l£' 
Porta  ('apena.  (Lie.,  38,  51.)  Stiabo  (24vJ/aniitr 
Iv  Heems  i«  Naply  that  be  spent  ibo  waniDder  of  iiu 
IiFli  at  Litomurn,  and  also  makes  mention  of  biUo6 
there.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus  (5,^4^ 
Scipio  himself  bad  canMd  to  bo  aagmtidmitilM* 
mscription, 

INGRATA.  PATRIA.  NE.  OSSA.  QVIDEM 
MBA.  RABE9., 

which  would  bo  d(H:i«ve  of  the  question.  It  i* 
improbable  that  the  little  hamlet  of  ya/ns, wh«k ■ 
supposed  lo  Bland  on  the  site  of  Scipio's  rills,  is  * 
debted  for  its  name  to  this  circumstaiK-e.  Shaci 

KM  an  intoroating  doochptioa  of  a  visit  he  o>aM:  ^ 
ramaina  of  tha  Tilla,  and  of  theielecuoM  to 
which  it  pave  rise,  in  a  Iclter  to  one  of  hi  fneow- 
{Ep.,  86.)  IMiiiy  as-^crts  that  there  wtie  u>  t>e  »»« 
in  bis  day,  near  Litt^rnnm,  some  o!ivc-lre«  ""y* 
ties  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  illustri«u( 
(PUn.,  16,  44.— CrdiB^r**  Ane.  Italy.,  voL  2,  p-  I«i 
»€qg.) 

LtviA,  I.  Drusilla  (Livta  DruaiUa  August  or 
Livia  AugusU),  a  celebrated  Roman  M« 

Claiidian  line,  and  daughter  of  Livia*  Dnitillu*  CUo- 
(iianus,  was  bom  B.C.  69.  «be  married  Tibeniw  CUo- 
dius  Nero,  and  whan  bar  hoaband  was  compeUt^  to 
flee  from  Itaiv  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  manacl- 
ed with  the  civil  war  {Pid.  Claudius  11).  sba  aes*** 
panied  him,  first  to  Sicily,  and  afurtvaul  to  Gr.<>i^ 
Id  thialattor  ooaotiy  ihay  «mm  kindly  received  by  liw 
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LacedsmoDiAQs,  whom  she  tuhMquently  recompense 
U»t  the  Mjlua  ibo^  had  affsided  her.  To  rare  per- 
mqbI  •niacMiw  Lnria  aMtdi  IIm  chums  of  •  culliv** 
ted  inCf  ll^ct ,  and  when  it  was  again  safe  for  h>^r  hus- 
tuad  iud  hctmU  to  return  lu  Home.  $ho  Hoon  dcuw 
upon  her  the  notice  of  Augustus,  who  domaDded  her 
Ibh»  her  husbsuMl.  TibedM  duwd  OOA  laAiMj  and 
Augo«to#,  having  repudiated  hit  own  wifa  Seriboma, 
rri  i  i  I.  (ii^  spouse.  She  liaJ  Hirciily  boriic  two 
mat  to  her  lir»t  husband,  najueljTt  Tiberius,  who  was 
emperor,  and  DruHS  (ftraanicua ;  hot  what 
rr' 'td  the  affair  most  disreputable,  wa>  tho  t  irrnru- 
tUDcc  ^^^  h&z  being  six  months  gonu  m  pii'^naiic)'  nl 
the  tuna  of  her  union  with  Awgwllia.  This  child,  the 
oofy  ooa  aba  had  after  her  Miiiafv  with  Iba  emfwtw 
•r,  died  afaaoat  at  the  moment  of  ita  birtk  JJr'n  waa 
tw^ntv  jears  of  age  when  she  was  thus  called  to  hliaro 
the  ea^kira  of  the  work!  i  wad,  availing  herself  skilfully 
«f  tba  aiAMBn  whkh  alw  aoonaeqaiicd  over  the  mind 
of  .\u;nost»'.  she  began  to  coticert  her  plans  for  secu- 
n&g  lliC  succeasjoa  to  her  own  son  Tibviiu*.  \V  ith 
this  view,  alw  waa  suspected  of  having  caused  the 
daaikof  tba  y«ng  Marcellus,  who  might  have  {wovad 
m  obaMcle  to  her  ambitioat  views,  though  il  laaat 
be  coiii"t»»>  I  I'l,:!  th'^re  is  no  positive  testimony  which 
wouid  mie*i!n  to  jukiify  the  auspictoo.  She  soon  lost 
ber  own  son  Drasus  Geimaiueiia;  bqt  ahe  did  not 
imitate  OcUvia,  who  had  artually  wearied  out  Au- 
gustus by  ibe  excuaa  of  her  soirow  :  on  liiu  couuary, 
'  ieat  an  ear  to  the  consolations  of  the  philosopher 
md  laaiifiad  ber  gcatitiida  to  Augustiia  for  the 
lie  had  decreed  to  tbe  memory  of  fa«r  aoa. 
lu  ali  :hi»,  no  doubt,  iht  re  wus  much  of  dissimulation, 
even  if  we  make  the  fullest  allowance  for  tbe  feelmgs 
of  n  parent.  After  the  premature  death  of  tlie  two  aona 
ot  JaliA.  LiTja  hastened  to  call  her  own  son  Tihrriuu 
irooL  iuft  retiremt-ol  m  Uin  inland  of  Rhodes,  and  pr^- 
tailed  open  Augustus  to  adopt  htm,  along  with  Agrip- 
m  Vvminmmg  the  leat  of  the  family  of  the  Cxsars. 
nav  HBt  eara  waa  to  etclode  Ihia  same  Agrippa  from 
tne  succv»»ion,  an  object  which  she  easily  ellected  by 
means  of  secret  calua}ate« ;  and  when  now  the  path 
t»  rim  ikmm  atoad  open  for  Tiberiu%  she  is  said  by 
tfme  to  hare  hastened  the  end  of  Augustus  himself, 
hy  me^as  ot  [.ioi»uned  ligi>  which  i>he  tiad  given  lum 
to  eat,  and  which  btougbt  on  an  attack  of  dysentery. 
B*  ibia,  bowavaf.  aa  it  maj.  »  ia  at  Uaa4  eartain  that 
tk»  hti  riw  ealire  eootiol  of  hia  laafnoniaiita.  Et* 
arythffii:  that  parted  within  the  walls  of  the  dwelling 
where  lay  was  concealed  by  her  with  the  utmost 
•Bie.  Hasty  messengers  were  sent  after  Tibsrioa  to 
rtcall  him  msiaiitlv  to  the  dtath-bed  of  the  emperor; 
and  -with  so  muchsccrticy  was  the  whole  utliiir  ishroud- 
ed,  that,  although  it  was  given  out  that  Tiberius 
iaoad  hu  adapted  frtbar  aiitt  alive  (Aicfoia.,  Kit  Aug.^ 
91,  >.  aim  had  a  hmg  and  ametionate  hiterriew 
Wi  '":  :.i  :  .  yet  Tacitus  inforais  us,  that  it  was  never 
ticailj  sscenained  whether  these  sloriits  were  not 
■ana  hfaficatioos;  and  wlielher  Augustus  was  not,  in 
fwbty,  already  dead  wkrii  Tiberius  arrived  at  Nola 
a  amfuUur  clause  in  km  wiU,  Augustus  adopted 
Liria  atrtflf.  d  tccltng  her  to  take  the  name  of  JuUa 
sad  Bade  bet  joint  abater  in  the  inbcritaiwe 
aaa.  The  httar,  however,  ahowed  but  little 
ititode  to  h  i  [^irenl,  to  whom  he  was  in  every 
uadebted  i»r  iita  elevatiou.  When  ibe  senate 
to  daaae  i»w  honours  to  her,  he  opposed  the 
atep;  be  never  consulted  ber  about  public  affairs,  a 
Cbiaar  wLich  Augustus  was  slwayi>  accustomed  to  do  ; 
acd  ypt.  at  the  saoM  time,  he  took  care  to  conceal  his 
the  moat  aiodiadiaapeet.  Atlmglb, 
r.  Ml  ofien  mptow  eoaaed,  which  c<mUiniad 

Uti:!!  thr  r<T  ihl  of  hi  r  death.  Livia  died  at  Rome,  at 
the  i|eef  years.  Her  funeral  was  cisiebraled  wtLh- 
ont  anyr  harf  of  duptay,  and  her  great-grandson  Ca- 
ku  fwanl  tmagmB,  whieh  «na 


almost  the  only  honour  then  rendered  to  ber  memory 
Hor  wtU  was  uever  executed;  and  it  waa  not  unUl 
Claudius,  whom  she  bad  never  liked,  aaeanded  the 

throne,  that  divine  honours  were  caused  by  him  to  be 
decreed  unto  ber.  Livia  appears  to  have  been  a  worn- 
an  of  alrong  mind,  and  sne  is  said  to  have  been  al- 
waya  cenaiutad  hy  Auguatua  on  public  affairs,  and 
often  to  have  given  him  the  most  jodietoos  advice 
That  she  wa:.  an  ambitious  woin-m  is  most  evident  ; 
and  po«.iibly,  in  the  furtherance  ot  ber  views,  she  majf 
have  been  a  guilty  one.  Tbe  conduct  of  TibeiHia, 
iijilced,  tii.vards  ht  r,  nuglit  lie  eiplaineJ  in  this  way, 
aiiice,  by  uitc  of  tho^e  btiaugc  coiitradicuons  thai  :>oinc- 
times  present  themselves  even  m  the  character  of  the 
moat  viciou8b  be  may  have  been  aware  of  all  her  secret 
arte  for  hia  own  a^anceroent,  and,  though  so  largely 
benctited  thereby,  may  have  cheri>h<'J  a  ^ccr(■t  de- 
testation for  tbe  very  individual  to  whom  he  owed  hia 
elevation.  (Sueion.,  Vti.  Aug. — Id,  Vit  Til' —  Ta- 
cit, Ann  ,  Ty,  \.~Vcli  Puierc,  2,  IT)  )-~U.  or  Li- 
vilia,  daughter  of  Nero  Claudius  Dru&us,  by  his  wife 
Antonia  the  Younger,  was  sister  to  Germanic  us,  and 
giand^tubtar  of  the  Empress  Livia.  Her  first  hiia> 
band  waa  Cdua,  Ae  aon  of  Agrippa ;  after  hia  death, 
when  still  quite  young,  she  married  Drusus  tlie  son  of 
Tiberius.  Scjanus  seduced  her  aifections  Ixom  tbe 
latter.  Engaged  in  a  career  of  adultery  with  that 
gitici)'^  Tninister,  she  hoped  to  rise  with  lu  r  paramour 
to  ihe  imperial  dignity,  and  with  tui»  view  cotikptred 
against  her  husband.  Her  guilt  being  afterward  fully 
detected,  ahe  waa  put  to  death  bv  order  of  Tiberiua. 
(Suetm.,  VU.  Tib.,  62.— Arm  ,  4,  3,  et  40.— 
Id,  ib  ,  6,  2  ) — III.  Orcslilla,  l  alh  d  by  Dio  C,iN>iu8 
(59,  8)  Cornelia  Orestina.  She  wdd  on  liie  point  of 
marrying  C.  Calpuraius  Piso,  when  Caligula,  etMA* 
oured  uf  her  beauty,  carried  her  off  from  the  very 
midst  of  ih<j  nuptial  cercmuaics,  and  in  a  few  days 
after  repudiated  her.  She  was  aubaequently  con- 
demned hy  him  to  exile.  {Suct<m.t  Vit,  Calig.,  25. 
— Dio  Cm.,  I.  c.) 

L1VI.JC  Laeis,  proposed  by  M.  I.ivius  Drusus,  s 
tribune,  A.U.C.  662,  about  trauiipbiitiug  rulome.s  to 
dilfiweot  parte  of  luly  atKi  Sicily,  and  graiuin^:  cora 
to  poor  citirctis  at  a  low  price ;  also,  that  the  judicu 
should  W  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the  senators 
and  equites,  and  that  the  allied  states  of  Italy  should 
ba  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Drusu.t  waa 
a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  of  the  most  upright  in* 
!i  hM  [  ^  ,  but,  endeavouring  to  rcconcde  thoao  whose 
interests  were  diauielrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed 
in  the  attempt,  being  moidared  by  an  unknown  aa- 
sassin  in  his  Own  house,  opoo  hia  return  from  the  fo> 
rum,  amid  a  number  of  clients  and  frienda.  No  hi* 
quiry  was  made  about  his  death  The  states  of  Italy 
cODaidaied  tbta  event  as  the  signal  of  a  rovolt,  and  eor 
deaTOured  to  extort  by  force  what  they  could  not  olh 
tain  voluntarily.  Above  ."^OO.OOO  men  fell  in  the  con- 
test ill  the  space  of  two  years.  At  \mi  iliu  liomana, 
although  upon  the  whole  they  had  the  advantage,  were- 
obliged  to  prant  the  freedom  of  the  ci^,  first  to  the 
allies,  and  afterward  to  sU  the  atates  of  Italy.  ( Yell, 
Patere.,2,  13,  seqq.—Flor,  3.  IS  ) 

i4Viii8,  i.  Andromcus,  a  dramatic  poet  who  dour 
iehed  at  Rome  aboat  MO  yeari  before  the  Christiat 
era.  He  was  a  native  of  Magna  Gra-ci.i,  aii'I,  when 
his  country  was  finally  subdued  by  llie  liomaus,  was 
made  captive  and  brought  lo  Rome  (B  C.  267).  It 
is  ^rrii  r^lly  believed  that  he  there  became  tbe  alava, 
and  altervvard  the  freedman,  of  Uviua  Sallnator,  from 
whom  he  derived  one  of  his  names  .  hut  tin  >c  facts 
do  not  aeem  to  rest  oa  any  authority  more  ancit  iti  than 
the  Euaebian  Chronide.  (J7ii«reii.  m  Etuth.,  Chron., 
p  37.  —  Sca/)>f r,  Thcs.  Temv  ,  ed,  AtmIcI  ,  ir>^S.] 
The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  uncertaiu  ,  but  in 
Cicero's  dialogue  de  ScnectuU,  Csto  ia  introduced 
aafiAB  thai  he  had  aeaii  eld  Livioa  whUe  be  waa  htm 
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soTf  a  ynutli  (c  li).  Now  Cato  was  bom  B.C.  S86, 
tod  •ioce  lh«  period  of  joath  among  the  Romans  wa« 
eontUerMl  as  comiMncing  at  fifteeo,  it  nmj  be  pre- 
siTiiUfl  that  the  existence  of  Livius  was  at  least  pro 
traded  till  B.C.  220.  It  has  been  frequentiv  said 
Utothc  livtd  till  ;hL-  year  B  C.  208,  A  U  G.  S46.be- 
caise  Livy  (27.  37)  mentiooa,  that  a  hymn  compoocd 
by  this  ancient  poet  was  publicly  sung  in  that  year,  to 
a««rt.  the  liisa.'^ti'r's  ihri  a'.cnud  by  ;\ti  niariniti;;  proili- 
gy  i  but  the  historian  docs  not  declare  that  it  was 
wriiten  for  tbo  oeeaaion,  or  even  Teecntly  before.  Fes- 
t\i«i,  however,  inforins  u-  fx  r.  Srrihnt),  that  the  Ro- 
mans paid  distinguished  hunuur  io  Livius,  in  consc- 

Sieoee  of  the  eoeeees  which  attended  their  arms  in 
•  eeeond  Panic  war,  after  the  jwblic  leeitetion  of  a 
hymn  which  he  had  composed. — TJvim  wrote  both 
tragedies  and  comedies.  The  l  arl.c^t  plav  of  his  was 
represented  B.C.  S40,  A.U.C.  514,  about  a  rear  after 
the  tennimtkm  vf  tbe  Dnt  Panic  war.   Like  The*- 

pis,  and  most  other  liramntiyf'!  in  the  commencrmt n' 
of  the  theatrical  art,  Livius  was  an  actor,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  sole  performer  of  bis  own  piecet. 
Afierwerd,  however,  his  voice  failing,  in  consequence 
of  the  aodiencc  insisting  on  a  repetition  of  faronrtte 
paysa^n'^,  h(  mlroJurf^d  a  I'os',  who  rrlicvt'd  \v.m  by 
declaiming  the  recitative  part  in  concert  with  tbe  flute, 
while  he  himself  ezeeatea  the  corrMpeiiJing  geetico- 
lation-  ii  t::o  niono!ogii<?«.  and.  in  parts  wncre  high 
exert luH  uas  required,  only  employing  bit  own  voice 
in  the  coDver^^ational  and  less  elevated  ecenes.'^ 
"  Honce,"  ob-irrves  I.,ivy  (7,  2),  the  practice  arose 
of  dividing  tiic  representation  between  two  actors,  and 
of  rrciliiig,  ns  it  were,  to  tin'  pfslurn  and  action  of  thr: 
comedian.  Thenceforth  the  custom  so  far  prcraitod, 
that  the  comedians  nevw  Qttered  anything  except  the 
verse*  iif  t!,f  Jiiilojuc."  \nA  thi^  svsivin.  ajijiarrnt- 
ly  so  well  LktlcuLud  to  dtntroy  all  thealrical  illusion, 
continued,  under  certain  modifications,  to  subsist  on 
tbe  Rooian  atage  daring  the  most  refined  periods  of 
taste  end  Kteratare.  The  popularity  of  Livius  in- 
crea.sin;;  fri^iii  ilif  sc  performances,  as  well      from  a 

Copitiaiory  hymn  he  had  composed,  and  which  had 
en  followed  by  great  public  success,  a  bailding  was 
assignet!  lo  !iifn  oii  the  .\vcnt:nc  Hill  Thi*;  rdifice 
was  pariiy  converted  into  a  theatre,  and  was  also  in- 
habited by  a  troop  of  playen.  for  whom  Livioa  wrote 
hia  piecaa,  and  freqaeatly  acted  along  with  them. 
(Feafiw,  t.  «.  Seriiaa.)  It  h«i  been  disputed  whether 
the  first  drama  representrd  by  r.iviuH  Andronirns  i>i 
Rome  was  a  tragedy  or  comedy.  {Osann.,  Analcct. 
Ont.t  c.  13  )  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  from 
the  names  which  have  been  prrsr  rved  of  his  plays, 
that  he  wrote,  as  we  have  already  said,  l»olh  tragedies 
and  comedies.  These  titles,  wKieh  l»»e  been  col- 
lected^ by  Fabricius  and  other  writers,  are  Achilles, 
Aionis,  Mguthus,  Ajax,  Andromeda,  Antiopa,  Cen- 
/iix  Finns  Tnijanus,  Hdma.  Hermionr,  Inq,  Lyd- 
,tus,  Pruiestlaodamia,  Sercnua,  Tcretu,  Teueer,  Yir- 
go.  {BihL  tdit,  vol.  3,  t.  4.  c.  I.)  Soch  nafiMS  also 
evince,  that  iiio-t  of  !iis  dramns  were  translated  or 
imitated  from  the  works  of  Ins  couiiirynien  uf  Ma^na 
Gracia,  or  from  the  great  tragedians  of  Greece.  Thus. 
.&chylaa  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  ^Egis- 
thus :  there  ia  atUI  a  play  of  Sophocles  extant  by  the 
nai..r  (»r  .\jax,  and  he  i.s  knu'.vn  to  li.ivc  wntion  an 
AndroiKt  Ja :  Stobxus  mentions  the  Antiopa  of  Eu- 
ripides :  four  Greek  dramatist*.  Sophocles,  Enripide?, 
Anazandridt «,  and  I'bil  i  'ns,  composed  tragedies  on 
the  tnbjecl  of  Tcreus  ;  and  Epicharmus,  as  well  as 
«;hcrs,  chose  for  their  comedies  the  story  of  the  Si- 
rens.— Little,  howetrer  except  the  titles,  remain  to  us 
of  the  dramas  of  Livios.  Hie  1on?e<tt  pa^^snnrc  we 
po>sc«s,  in  connexion,  is  four  lines  fr n  -'w  trapedy 
uf  luo,  forminff  part  of  a  hymn  to  Diana,  recited  by 
the  chorus,  and  oontatiiiog  a  poetical  and  animated 
flxhonation  to  a  parMm  abooi  topioeeed  to  th«  ebaae. 


This  pasaage  testifies  the  vast  improvcmsnt  tSett- 
ed  by  Livius  on  the  Latin  tongue-,  and,  mdeadflhi 
polish  of  the  language,  and  metrieal  rnniciinn  if 
these  hetamcter  lines,  have  led  to  a  suspicion  thil 
thty  are  not  the  production  of  a  period  to  anrjcnt  u 
the  ago  of  Livius,  or,  at  ka^t,  tliat  thc-y  haTt  bwg 
modemixed  by  aome  later  hand.  {Jot  Seabger.  Ucl 
Aumn. — 0»»nn  ,  Amtoti.  Crii.,  p.  36.)  Soimtct. 
sen  in  ihf  Cdtmrn  <h  Arir  Mctncn  ol  Terenlunni 
Maurus  are  the  chief  autbonty  for  these  baasMMn 
being  by  I/iviwi.  As  the  verses  io  die  chensef  lb 
Tno  ;irc  the  only  passage  among  the  fragmenti  of  Lt- 
ius  fiotu  which  a  connected  meaning  can  b«  elietsd, 
we  must  take  oor  minion  of  his  poetical  nedli  fam 
those  who  judged  of  thani  while  us  wiitmgs  ismy« 
wholly  eztaat.  Cieera  has  pToaeaiwed  an  sd&vscis- 
tie  drrt^ion,  declann^r  that  ihcy  were  scarcely  worihi 
a  second  perusal,  (/^ruru*,  c.  18.)  Tb^  kiiw,kg«- 
ever,  continued  popalsr  in  Home,  ntd  wars  nidWtlK 
youth  in  schools  even  during  the  Atignstin  a£c  of 
etry.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  at  that  period  of  ii» 
man  literature  there  waa  s  good  deal  of  what  com* 
oponds  with  modem  black-letter  taste,  and  which  led  u< 
the  inordinate  admiration  of  the  works  of  Lum».  mj!. 
the  bitter  compl.tints  of  Ht>r^ce,  that  they  siiouM  :  t 
tolled  as  perfect,  or  held  up  by  old  pedants  to  tbe  uuu 
tion  of  youth,  in  an  ag«  when  so  modi  beltsnseMi  «• 

isted.  {Hor  .  Episl  ,^.\  )  B>if,  ahhonjjhl.ii  .-ij,' 
have  been  too  much  read  in  tite  schools,  and  iciim-ci 
admired  in  an  age  which  could  boast  of  madeis  to  grtst- 
ly  superior,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to  praise  i>  the  fal 
inventor  among  the  Romans  of  a  species  of  poetry 
which  was  attr-rward  carried  hv  them  to  much  aijiitl 
perfection.  By  translating  the  .Odyssey,  too,  Ms 
Mtin  v«fse,  he  adopted  tbe  means,  whieh,  sf  ttt<4> 
IT*.,  was  most  likr'lv  to  footer  the  infant  !:!cr»ti;r: 
his  country,  as  he  thus  presented  It  with  an  mtpd 
the  most  pure  and  perfect  taste,  snd,  at  the  Maw 
with  those  wild  and  romantic  adventorts,  sAiiA  Bl 
best  suited  to  attract  the  sympathy  and  iaumttf  • 
half  rivdizrd  nation  This  hap|>v  influence  could  not 
be  prevcDtod  evea  by  tbe  use  of  the  rogpd  Satmuat 
vases,  which  led  Giceto  to  eompaiv  the  tnailstimef 
Livius  to  thr  ancient  statues  that  mifrht  he  iimboKd 
to  Daedalus.  {Bruhis,  c.  18.  —  Duai^f  t  Horn.  IaU 
vol.  I,  p.  ^^,srqq.,  Land  erf.)— II.  M.  Safaitaf . olv 
tained  the  consulship  B.C.  219,  and  ifiiB  ia  HR- 
During  his  first  term  of  office  he  carried  en  •  saeMw 
fnl  war  in  Illvricuin  ;  ilnring  (he  second  fijj  fcr 
bis  colleague  Claudios  Nero.  Livius  and  Nero  w«< 
personal  en^iea,  bat  the  iwtewta  of  tbsir  cobomi 
conntrr  retinitrd  them  for  a  time  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship.  I'bey  marched  together  against  Hndn- 
bal,  and  gained  the  victory  at  the  Mctaunis  in  Uoibm 
Livius  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph  forthiisip 
ploit,  and  his  colleague  only  an  ovation,  aliboogfc  As 
former  insijitiMl  that  his  colleague  wai  r nt:tlfd  to  tbe 
same  distinctions  with  himself.  Three  yean  after  ht 
was  censor  with  Ae  same  Nem,  and  eaatsd  w  » 
popular  tat  to  be  levied  on  salt,  whence  he  o'jtaiDeo 
the  soubriqueiof  So/ina/or  (from«a//"(r.  •■  sait-worb") 
The  old  enmity  between  Livius  ar^d  .Nero  hraf 
afresh  in  their  censorship,  as  Livy  (29,  37)  «W«» 
us.  (Ltr.,  27.  34.  — /rf  .  28,  9.  taqq  —Ii.^*f 
dec.)-— III.  Drusus,  a  tribune.  {Vni  I.ivw  Lejfs  ) 
—IV,  Titaa,  a  celebrated  hiatorian.  He  »«i  boro 
at  Pstasiam.  the  modem  FadiM,  of  a  coowUr  fam- 
ilv,  in  t!ie  vrar  of  Rome  695,  D.C  ^[l  Tit  -  Lit 
lus  Optinius  was  the  first  of  the  Lman  ijm  'y  th»t 
came  to  Rome ;  and  from  him  was  descended  C»ia» 
liivius,  the  father  of  the  historian.  {ZorMk,  iSWM 
drlla  gtnte  Livia.)  Livy  seems  to  have  rseliisl 
raHy  instruction  in  his  native  city.  But,  tbongti  a* 
edocatkm  wss  provincial,  he  was  taught  all  the  usehl 

■  i__        age ;  and  il  haa  bean  eonjectored,  ftaoi 

i  km  hhlwy,  and  the  gwMil  wlwr 
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•I  Kn  ic,  ihat  be  btktt  acquired  some  •upcrfluoua  ac* 
v  omptt^biDMia  m  «  wbool  of  declamation.  {Moniml- 
dp.  Onftm  €wi  Ptogrtta  of  Language,  yoI.  St  b.  1,  c. 

1.)  J:  would  af  |><  :i:  t:i  u  he  remained  at  PataTium 
4mo^  tiM  wooie  period  ol  ibe  civil  diMenatooa,  pio> 
■eiyuuiia.  md  Tiolaiiona  of  propertjr  wtuab  fbUowed 

-  = -j^-JmatTon  of  ♦.'rf'ar  It  Iiaa  been  CTCn  fi!am- 
U;  ' -^(iie  vsiiierH,  tdiic  tie  commencixl  his  great 
HorA  I  iLaviam  ere  ho  visited  the  capital.  (Xruxe, 
^  #i4f  iiMi,  1^..  1811.)  But  through  the  whole 
•T  Ih9  fint  D*ni4«,  wbieh  it  the  part  they  auppoae  be 
had  ^^TTttca  before  coming  to  Rome,  be  apeaka  con- 
cetning  lb*  loctlUies  ol  luc  cay,  its  customs,  judicial 
fmum^  ani  ttlfgHi*  ceremonies,  as  one  who  waa  ac- 
tTjallv  on  ihe  spot,  and  had  ocular  proof  of  ull  \\v  re- 
l»t^•^  At  whatcTcr  kiuts  he  came  to  Rome,  U  js  uvi- 
deoi  tiui  be  commenced  his  history  between  tbe  years 
786aiid7aoA.U.C..orii.C.Si»aad24i  for  in  th*  6m 
kaak  (c  19)  b*  m— lione,  that,  at  the  p^od  wbm  h* 
uro;.:.  the  temple  of  Jinus  hail  hfcii  twice  shut  since 
the  rcigii  o(  Nuiua,  once  alter  lite  tuni  Punic  war,  uid 
aiMB  IB  his  own  time  by  Augustus.  Now  this  tem- 
ple ncTcr  hdd  been  closed  by  .\uii|uslua  till  725,  so 
ku^  iA<;  ^a&Mge  could  not  have  hceu  wrillcii  prior  to 
that  year  ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  whtton  aubeo- 
MMMlf  to  730.  because  m  that  y«ar  AugiMtu*  agaiB 
•Mt  IM  tM^ile,  and  Livy,  of  eouno,  muat  bsve  then 

Mu!  '.hat  11  had  been  three  timcx,  nnd  not  ts%ice,  cloKt  d 
•ioc4i  Umt  age  of  NuiDa.  ciuon  aiter  Im  arrival  at 
Raroe,  he  composed  «MDe  dialogues  on  philosoph- 
ical and  political  qoestioos  {Sentea,  Eptst.,  100), 
which  he  addressed  to  Augustus.  These  dialogues, 
vhwfa  are  now  lost,  prucund  for  him  the  favour  of  the 
•afHor,  wbo  gaf«  bim  free  MC«e»  to  all  (boee  ir- 
mfm  tmi  iwaid*  of  iIm  Mats  wWeb  night  be  aer- 

nce^blo  in  the  prosecution  of  the  historical  researches 
10  wbicn  he  waa  employed.  He  allotted  him  a(Hirl- 
■anta  ui  his  own  palace,  aod  aometimea  even  conde- 
aeeoded  to  afford  eipianations,  that  facilitated  tbe 
right  onderatanding  of  documents  which  wore  impor- 
taat  to  hts  investi^^attons  Livy  appears,  indeed,  to 
on  iotuaata  ternu  with  Auguatua,  wbe 
to  Taohna  (Amt.,  4,  84),  to  eall  Ihoi 
1  **  Pompttan,"  on  account  of  the  praises  which  be 
bestowed  on  Pompey's  parly.  Il  appears  that  Livy 
■railed  hiaHilf  of  the  good  graces  of  the  emperor 
aaly  for  tbe  porpose  of  faciliutipg  tbe  historical  re- 
•earebes  in  which  ho  was  engaged.  We  do  not  hear 
thit  (K:  iccfpied  any  fj«cuiiiary  favours,  or  even  held 
ai^  pobiK  eopbymeot.  it  has  bcco  cooiecturcd  by 
ttm  ■riiaiaggoma  passage  in  Sa«tOMiia(Vtt.  GmUL, 
4tV  that  he  had  fur  a  short  lim^ superintended  theedu- 
catiOQ  ot  CLtudtua,  who  afterward  succeeded  to  the 
cnpiTe.  (OiMwa'aJfiae.  Worjl«,  vol.4.p.425.)  But, 
tboagfa  the  ezpreaaions  scarcely  authorize  this  infer- 
eaec.  they  prove  that,  at  Livy's  Rugi;esiion,  Claudius 
'jTi'itnook  m  his  voutii  to  write  a  history  of  Rome 
from  Vat  death<«f  Julius  Cxsai,  and  thus  acquired  tbe 
bafciaa  af  bwlafical  eoapoailien.  wbieh  be  eontimted 
after  »<-rcs*inn  ;  being  better  qualified.  ^"^  fi'ihbon 
renwrlLK  to  record  great  actions  than  to  perloria  them. 
—Livy  continoed  for  nearly  20  years  to  be  closely  oc- 
«Hpsad  w  tbaaaofositien  of  his  biatory.  Daring  this 
laaiar  panod  bis  daaf  leaidence  was  at  Rome,  or  in  its 
unmediaic  iicmiiv  ;  but  he  occasionally  retired  to 
?6mpt€».  that  be  might  there  arrange  with  leisure  atui 
tnaqwUttT  the  matesials  he  had  aroaaaed  in  the  capi- 
tal. {Fw^rrtus.  .£c  riViTi  ."Elalc  Ling.  Lat.,  pars  2, 
e.  4.)  He  ako  p^d  frequent  visits  to  his  nstive  city, 
be  was  invariably  received  with  distinguished 
TVaagb  lin'a  gnat  woik  ana  not  anish* 
ai  ta  tha  fear  746  A.lfc.  B  C.  9.  ha  had  pre- 

Tioailt  piihlished  parta  of  ;t,  fro  n  li ny  to  time,  by 
he  early  acquired  a  high  reputation  with 
who  considered  him  aa  holdinf  lha 
If  tbait  biatatiMM  that  Vivl  owi- 


piad  aoMWg  tb«»  poeta,  and  Cicero  auMNig  tbair 
tora.   Hia  fiyne  leacbad  avan  the  laiBOliaat  cxtreni* 
tiea  of  tbe  Roman  ampira.   An  iidiabkant  of  Gadaa 

was  so  struck  with  his  illustrious  character,  that  ha 
travelled  all  the  way  from  that  city  to  Home  on  pur- 
pose to  aee  hba,  nd,  having  gratified  eiuioaity, 
straightway  rettimod  home.  {Plm.,Ep,,2,2.)  Livy 
continued  to  reside  at  Rome  till  the  death  of  Augua< 
tus.  On  the acceaaion  of  Tiberiua  he  rettoatd toFa> 
Uvium.  wfaeie  be  aunrivad  five  yaara  longer,  and  at 
length  died  at  the  plaee  of  his  birth,  in  A.U.C.  770. 
A.D  17,  and  in  the  76th  year  of  hia  age. — Livy  is 
supposed  to  have  been  twice  mamad.  By  one  of  hia 
wives  he  left  aeveral  daughtera  and  a  aon,  to  whom  be 
addressed  an  cpi^^tlr  or  »hort  treatise  on  the  subject  oi 
rhetoric,  in  whicit,  while  deUvering  hia  uumiou  con- 
cerning the  authora  most  proper  to  bo  read  by  youth, 
be  aaya,  that  tbay  oogbt  fiiat  te  atndy  DenMaUMoaa 
and  Uieero,  and  nett  auefa  wrilara  aa  moat  cloaely  re- 
sembled these  excellent  orators.  {Qutnt.,  Jn$t.  Or., 
10, 1.)  After  hia  death,  atatues  were  erected  to  Livy 
at  Rome ;  for  we  learn  from  Suetonius  that  the  mad 
TiltiT'ila  liad  nearly  ordered  that  alt  his  images,  as 
well  as  tho»u  of  Virgil,  should  be  rttnioved  from  the 
public  libraries.  Hia  more  rational  aubjecta,  never- 
theless, regarded  Livy  aa  the  only  biatonan  that  bad 
yet  appeared,  whose  dignity  of  aentimeiit  and  majesty 
ofexpression  rendered  him  worthy  to  record  the  atory  of 
the  iioman  republic. — The  work  of  J. ivy  comprehended 
the  whole  history  of  Rome,  from  its  fomidaliou  to  the 
death  of  Druaus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  which  liap- 
pened  m  the  year  B.C.  9.  It  consisted  of  142  books , 
liiit  of  these,  aa  is  well  known,  only  35,  with  aome 
fragmenta  of  otbeia,  aie  now  eslanu  Tbe  beat  ten 
boMa,  wbiab  aio  atUI  temanriiif,  and  which  have  bean 
termed  the  first  Dccadt,  bring  down  the  history  from 
the  arrival  of  ^i>e4a  la  luly  to  B.C.  293,  or  to  within 
a  few  years  of  the  commencement  of  tbe  war  with 
Pynhua.  An  kuUut  of  the  following  ten  books,  or 
second  Decade,  deprives  us  of  the  interesting  expedi- 
tion of  Pvrrhus.  who  landed  in  Italy  in  order  to  suc- 
cour the  Tarantmes,  tiie  discomfiture  at  length  sus> 
tabad  Vf  thai  enterprising  monarch,  tbe  final  subjuga- 
tion of  Magna  Clratcia,  and  r  fir-^t  Punic  war  The 
narrative  rciiooiratncca  ut  the  twenty-firsl  book,  with 
the  aecond  Carthaginian  contest,  B.C.  218,  in  which 
Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  and  it  contittoaa  with  btUe  in* 
terruption  till  tbe  end  of  tbe  ferty>lifth  boob,  or  the 
(>eriod  when  the  Romans  resolved  on  tho  dc.str.ictiorj 
of  Carthage,  and  began  tbe  third  war  which  they 
waged  against  that  ill-fated  city  ;  thua  comprehending 
in  one  unbroken  narration  the  c  smpUu  history  of  the 
great  atrugglo  in  which  Hauiiiuai  mid  Scipio  were  the 
chief  antagoniata,  tba  campaigns  in  Macedon  against 
Philip,  tbMO  agauMt  hia  aooaessor  Peraeua,  and  the 
contest  with  Antieehoa,  king  of  Syria.  Still,  bow> 
ever.  It  must  bi-  adiniucd,  that  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  Livy 'a  history  haa  ponsbed.  Tbe  commence- 
rt^nt  of  ihMe  diaaenatona  which  ended  in  tbe  aubvor- 
sion  of  the  liberties  of  Rome,  mid  the  motives  by 
which  the  actors  on  the  great  paltiical  stage  were  in- 
iluonoed,  would  have  given  scope  for  more  interesting 
reflection  and  mora  pbiloa«pbic  dedoction  than  de- 
uils  of  tbe  ware  with  tbe  Sabinea  and  8amnite»,  or 
eve:i  of  those  with  the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks. 
Stronger  reliance  might  alieo  have  been  placed  on  thm 
portion  of  t)M  biatory  than  on  l^.al  by  which  it  w:i» 
preceded.  Thr  author's  account  of  the  civil  war*  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  of  Pompcy  and  Ciesar,  may  have 
been  derived  from  those  who  wi  re  eye mtnesses  of 
iliese  daatructive  contests,  and  be  hunself  waa  living 
an  iiApaitiai  and  intelligent  obaerver  of  all  tbe-aubae- 
.pirni  events  which  history  recorded.  Both  Lord 
Bolinghroka  and  Gibbon  have  dcclan  d  thai  they  would 
willingly  give  ap  what  wo  now  possess  uf  Livy  on  the 
taoM  of  neamiiM  wbift  «•  Wve  kiat.  ((rtto'a 
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Misc.  Works,  vol.  4,  p.  427  ) — In  addition,  then,  to  the  !  found  the  tnnalation  of  it  in  Polybiu*,  if  he  had 


htsl  ten  booka  of  Livy'a  history,  we  h&vc  from  the 
Slat  to  the  45th  booka,  both  incloaive ;  though  from 
ibe  4<hl»  u»  tto  46di  tfaegr  an  IbH  of  k«nMt.  We 


can- 


suited  htm  before  he  began  lo  nrnata  the  Punic  waia); 
and,  finally,  the  treaty  with  PoiMine*  wAUk  mm 
known  to  Pliqr  (34,  14).    He  doea  not,  iberefbre, 


poaeeae  elm  eonie  ftegnWDto,  Md  Mnonf  them  <»ne  of  fouud  hia  namtiTO  open  contemporary  reoodt,  b«t 

'  avowedly  draws  his  materiaia  from  iht  worka  of  ear- 

lier aonaliatf,  such  as  Fabius  Pictor,  C«||MiraBii  tm^ 
Vttleriac  AnCiM,  Lieltiiae  Maeer.  ^i»T«lMiv,«iii 

rqioscs  upon  ihcir  anthoriiy.  As  lonrr  as  li'.i  s<niu 
agree  in  Uic  main  points  of  ihcir  alory,  he  folion 
them  without  fear  or  doobl.   Wbeo  they  opnij  ««. 


the  9lst  book,  discovered  in  1772,  in  a  palimpsest 
ounascripi  in  the  Vatican  hbrary.  This  laatrmen- 
tioBwi  fragment  was  first  publiahM  hf  Brine  (Ifem* 

bwfr,  1778).  and  afterward  by  Krevssig  (Chemntt:, 
1R07).  There  also  Lxmt  bnef  eptiomus  of  the  lost 
bookfl,  as  well  as  of  those  wbieli  have  come  down  to  us. 

Thoy  have  been  frequeoUj  toppoaed,  though  without  |  tndict  each  other,  espeeiaUy  oo  qucations'of  oanwt 
~  '       '  ■■  •  •  datea,  then  he  sometim^'s  honestly  contetaes  tbe 

difficulty,  arid  acktiowlrdpes  iii  grnrral  trniM  the  no- 
ccrtaintY  of  the  history  of  the  first  ceuturies  of  lb 
City.  Bat  very  many  discrepanees  less  fla|nbt,  tsi 
oven  some  as  importaiu  os  those  which  he  his 
fied,  he  pasaes  ov<  r  without  notice  ;  aud  ytt  v^i  bow 
with  eeitainty  that  thi  y  rjdaled,  because  they  appeir 
in  the  nanative  o/  Dionysiaa,  who  drew  from  tbe 
same  authorities  as  Liry.  But,  though  tbe  count  of 
his  narrative  is  sometimes  checked  by  the  coriDiri  cii 
external  te«tiimonjr,  be  is  never  induced  to  piaic, « 
dook,  by  any  hrternal  dilfieal^,  WKf  iucoasMlwij  sr 
contradiction,  or  perplexity  in  the  recervpt!  jtorv. 
Nothing  less  ibaii  a  miracle  is  too  strange  for  ae- 
qoieaeapea.  It  is  evident  that  be  has  bestowed  no  h- 
boor  nnoli  esainining  the  probability  <tf  ikt 


sufficient  reaaon,  to  have  been  compiled  by  Florus. 
We  have,  however,  only  epitomes  ot  140  books  :  but 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Sigonius  and  Dra- 
kcniwreh  («d  Lh.j  SpU.,  18S),  that  tbe  epitomes  of  the 
136th  and  137th  books  have  been  lost,  and  that  the 
epitome  of  the  I36th  book,  as  a  is  called,  is  in  reality 
the  epitome  of  the  198th.— With  tbe  aid  of  this  col- 
lection of  epitomes,  and  that  of  other  anciaot  writers, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  Freinshcmius,  a  learned  Ger- 
man !»cho!ar  of  the  17lh  rrntnrv.  composed  a  collec- 
tion of  supplements  to  replace  tbe  books  that  are  lost. 
He  has  inriiated  adoitraUy  tbe  style  and  general  man- 
ner of  T,ivv.  aT»d  has  displayed  great  rare  and  nccnrary 
in  ciiirij:  his  authorities. — Many  hopes  have  bten  en- 
tertained, at  various  periods,  of  neovering  the  lost 

books  of  Livy'a  work,  but  they  appear  at  last  to  have     ^     ^  ^     

beoD  iM)t  to  rest.  Erpcniua  and  others  stated  once  which  ne  relates,  or  invevtii^^attng  their  eaMwnoaai 
that  tnore  wa-*  u  traii«lat!on  ot  them  m  .Arabic,  but  causes  and  tflVcts. — There  are  also  aufficier^i  ym'' 
D«ie  auch  baa  ever  been  discovered. — Tacitus  (.Inn.,  I  that  be  wrote  haatilj  and  even  carelessly.  He  mow- 
4»  S4)  and  Seneca  (Sutuor..  7),  among  the  later  Ro-  timee  menliona  Ineidoiila^,  lo  a  sobsequeot  pot  cf 
mnn  writer*!,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  beauty  his  history,  circumstances  which  ho  has  omiiieJ  in 
of  Livy'g  style,  and  ot  the  fidelity  of  his  history  ; 
pniaes  which  have  been  constantly  repeated  by  mod- 
M  writers.  But,  while  most  wiU  be  ready  to  admit 
that  his  style  it  eloquent,  his  narratlTe  etear,  and  his 
powers  of  descriptum  preat  and  striking,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  denied  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  first  and 
most  important  reqnisites  of  a  biiMbl  historian,  a  love 
of  tnifh,  dili^rcr^f^  m  i!  care  in  consulting  authorities, 
ind  a  patient  and  paitivtakini^  njiamtnation  of  coo- 
flieting  testimonies.  Livy  in^de  very  little  use  oven 
of  aacb  inscriptions  and  public  documeota  «a  were 
within  his  reach, 


He  appeals,  indeed,  to  the  treaty 
of  SjitiriiiM  Caseins  with  the  Latins,  engraven  on  a 
column  of  brass  {'i,  33) ;  but  in  the  notable  insunce 
of  tbe  inserifition  on  the  Spolia  Opima  of  Corneliua 
Co!<«na,  pre!»ervtd  in  the  temple  oi  Jupiter  Feretnus, 
which  was  at  variance  with  the  received  Fasti  (or 
register  of  magistrates)  end  the  common  account.^ 
of  historians,  he  doea  not  appear  (o  have  bad  tbe 
enrioaity  to  eianiine  the  monament  itself,  but  is 
cofitent  with  repeating  the  report  of  Autjustns  Cm- 
«ar  (4,  20).  'Ihis  is  one  of  the  few  passages  m 
wUdi  he  descends  lo  a  critical  companeon  of  evi- 
dence and  authorities  ;  and  it  wilt  serve  as  a  proof 
bow  little  expert  he  was  in  that  nrt  of  an  historian, 
and  how  little  he  valued  its  results:  for,  though  Ji> 
hia  digreaaion  be  professes  to  believe  in  Uie  anperior 
anthonty  of  the  inscription,  in  the  main  conree  of  his 
narrative  he  follows  the  beaten  track  of  writers  who 
bad  gone  before  him.  Ho  makes  no  mention  of  other 
OMnumeota  which  we  know  to  have  eziatad;  die 
brazen  column  in  the  lempln  of  the  Avcnline  Diana, 
on  which  was  engraven  the  treaty  of  Servius  Tullius 
with  iho  Latins,  with  the  names  of  the  tribes  who 
were  members  of  the  league  (Xh'oi*.  HaL,  4,  26) ; 
the  trmty  of  Tarqainhta  Saperima  with  CJabii,  writ- 
ten on  a  bull's  hide,  and  preserved  in  tlie  tctn[i'e  of 
Dius  Fi.ivia  (Ihon.  Hal  ,  4t,  69);  a  treaty  with  the 
Sabines,  iti  the  time  of  the  kings  {Hor  ,  EpUt.t%  t» 
$5) ;  the  treaty  with  Canhafre  in  the  first  year  of  the 
republic  {Polyh.,  3,  22)  (and  here  his  negligence  is 
without  excuse  ;  for,  even  though  the  doc'jmt  nt  itself 
Migbt  hai^^wished  beim  bia  tiM,  k  cowld  bave 


their  proper  place.  Thus  >l  is  only  by  iiis  rcuurk: 
on  the  proposal  for  communicating  the  digniiiei 
poiiliff  and  augor  to  the  plebeians  (10,  6)tbatiMbuB 
from  him  that  Ramnes,  Tatienscs,  and  LaecfHiMN 
names  of  tlie  ancient  tribes  He  sometime*  npejis 
(35,  21  aod  39),  sometimes  cootrsdicU  himietf 
S9,  and  84, 44).  It  ia  an  inaianee  and  praef  of  bM 
his  carelessness  and  his  want  of  familianty  with  tbt 
antiquities  of  his  country,  that,  though  lie  expr««t<y 
informs  ns  that  till  a  very  abort  time  before  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city,  tbe  Roman  way  of  figbluig  «■»  n 
close  phalanx,  with  long  apears,  yet  in  no  detcripdH 
of  a  batilo  does  bo  allude  to  such  tactics,  iiui  com- 
monly  uses  of  the  older  times  the  terms  which  niiu 
to  tbe  more  modem  atrnctore  of  the  Rsnan  mtf 
We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  as'iiirtd  that  he  ahvaTfre»- 
resented  accurate  ly  the  statements  of  the  oidttaanal- 
isla  from  whom  he  takes  his  materials. — .\ny  erron, 
however,  which  might  arise  from  these  causes,  woaU 
bo  aingtc  and  detached,  could  bear  but  a  very  mmM 
ratio  to  the  bulk  of  the  hitiiory,  and  would  not  tfiett 
Its  general  spirit.  But  the  very  lone  aod  manner  of 
Livy's  wofit,  howeiver  great  may  be  bis  pover*  of  de- 
scription, however  lucid  his  style  of  narratire.  bow- 
over  much  ho  may  dazzio  the  imagination  or  interest 
the  feelings  of  his  readers,  are  a  warning  against  io- 
plicit  belief.  He  excelled  io  narration  ud  in  iht 
oquent  expression  of  excited  feelings,  and  ht  oWoss- 
Iv  deliirhted  in  the  exercise  of  his  treniu?  In  rcf.-.'t- 
ing  the  traditions  of  the  early  age«  of  Rome,  tic 
leas  deeiroos  to  ascertain  the  troth  than  lo  arnt  tit* 
popular  «:torv  in  the  most  attnictivt'  parb  HelSBOt 
so  much  an  historian  as  a  poet.  .\»  the  i>i»tor»  ad- 
vances and  tho  truth  of  facts  is  bettar  sKfr'^  r"' 
he  is  of  course  compelled  to  record  tbeaiwlhgw^^ 
er  fidelity  ;  but  still  his  whole  work  is  a  liiwa|W 
celebration  of  the  heroic  f-jiirii  and  milil.<n'  (,'''-'^7 
Home.  Here,  then,  is  a  disturbing  force  nhKb  t» 
home  him  away  from  the  atnet  line  of  bialorieal  tivA. 
To  this  desire  of  ttalting  the  clorv  of  his  conntry  (ano, 
no  doubt,  lo  a  similar  impulse  aciuatin^'  those  fro« 
whom  he  copied)  wn  must  ascnbe  the  singular  pr.e 
noaaana  wfaidi         «a  tba  iaea  ofibe  bistaqr.  ibit. 
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«  f«pet'j»l  wart  with  the  sunoiinding  slates,  the-Ho- 
MUM  wcie  ocfcr  defeated  io  the  open  tield  (9,  19); 
Ait  wiiHi  tiKf  were  diatreMcd,  it  was  always  by  ftes* 

tileoce.  o:  famine  or  sedition  ;  and  that,  at  sncn  sca- 
MNH,  Uttu  et>cuu(-s  ab^uiiicd  from  aUackmg  them  ; 
ihiC  Ikif  flilied  victory  after  victory  without  subduing 
(heir  opponents;  that  ttkUk  citiea  Rtppew  ia  Ul0 
power  of  their  original  posMwOn ;  that  comnb  Wti 
diclator*  triumph  in  succession  over  nations  that  are 
sdll  able  to  supply  subjects  for  new  triumphs  to  new 
eomSi  and  new  dictatora ;  that  slaughters,  which 
ojDiit  haTf  fihrnjstei!  aTiv  '':itr  ancient  Italy,  diiiiin- 
itbed  not  tite  number  o\  itu  ir  perpetually  renovated 
aJnmriM.   To  this  passion  for  extolling  the  military 

7iutMi  of  Roma  we  owe  the  conpantive  negioct 
iLe  Ie$9  popnlar  and  leas  oitentatioas  tobjeeta  of 
doinc'iiL-  lii-torv.    Every  war  atnl  •rir.:iiph  of  which 
10/  oKiDonai,  tnio  or  false,  existed,  is  scrupulously 
rrpiteicd ;  but  the  original  eonatitution  of  the  state, 
the  dirisiOD  of  il?  ciiizciis,  the  several  rights,  the  con- 
tMts  betweea  ibc  orders,  the  cori>ututioii  of  the  geu- 
enl  or  putiai  ansembUes  of  the  people,  the  powers  of 
tbe  mil^iMitaa  ;  Um  lawa,  tbe  juciwrudence,  their 
progrewm  nelioiation ;  theae  are  aabjeela  on  wMch 
oar  mfonnstion  is  va^^ue,  scanty,  and  ill-coiihcctctl 
It  it  fTt4ci>t,  tiiat  to  the  mind  of  Livy  ihey  possessed 
MopnliTCly  little  interest ;  and  that  on  these  mat- 
ten,  to  MT  the  least,  lie  did  not  exert  himself  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  or  supply  the  defect*  of  the  wrttcr»  who 
prtareded  him.    He  was  satisfied  if  from  a  popular 
etvnmc»i:on  ha  oovld  axtiact  ibe  materiaia  of  an  elo- 
({ueot  speech.   It  ta  a  anffieient  proof  that  on  tbia 
awft  important  j  ort'ou  of  Romnin  history  he  was  re- 
iIlyigBonnt,  liuit.  wiili  all  h:»  uowcrs  of  langunfT?,  he 
Mioot  c«]Tey  clear  and  viviu  ideas  to  the  minds  nf 
ii»t«»dcn.    Who  ha«  risen  from  the  prrti^al  of  the 
•H»  hooks  of  Livy  with  the  distinct  notion  of  a  cltoiu 
9-        agrarian  law!    (Malil'-n.  History  of  Rome, 
f.  Ufa,) — loexpeheoced,  too,  in  niilitar]r  afiaira, 
^pwiDia  olotiden  hate  baen  attributed  to  him  iti  re- 
Utson  to  encampments,  rircumvallationa,  sieves,  and 
wiriAc  operations  of  all  kinds.    {Caiauhon,  Fra/.  ad 
Pciyi  —FoUrd,  Comment. — Niebuhr,  Rom.  Gesch  , 
wl  2.  p.  499,  514  )    He  did  not,  like  Polybius.  visit 
ri»e  repons  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the  great 
mnls*hicb  he  commemorates,  and  hence  arise  many 
mi*u!m  ai  ^ograpbji  and  loocb  confuaioa  with  re- 
|v4  to  the  Stoatton  of  cHiea  and  the  boendariea  of 
dittncts    (l^hmann,  df  Fonlibus  Hist.  Liv.,  p 
IW }  "  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,"  says  Gib- 
ba^  **  LtTY  appears  merely  as  a  man  of  letters,  little 
•Rjuimted  with  tbe  art  of  war,  and  careless  in  point 
•fgtognphy."    [Mue.  Works,vol  5.  p.  371.)— We 
kure  ilready  spoken  of  the  stvle  of  Livy.    One  point, 
kawetet,  connected  with  this  part  of  the  aubjcct  re- 
WM  te  ba  notieed.   That  faatidiooa  critic  and  enri* 
dttnctor  of  his  literan'  contemporaries,  Asinitii 
?cu.a.  h^A  mm!  that  there  was  a  certain  Falavmily  in 
vbt  nile  of  Vnj  \  bjr  which  he  meant  to  convey  an 
■^tietlhaawas  something  m  bis  expeaaiona  which 
ta<ptkl  \  eitizcD  of  Patavium.  and  which  would  not 
hate  r^Tf^  u\  the  style  of  a  native  of  Rome 
{Qmt  ,  Iw  Or.,  8,  1.)   It  is  evident,  from  the  pas- 
sage of  Quciultan  joat  referred  to.  where  thia  eritteiani 
of  Polho's  is  recorded,  t'l  it  it  aiiplitd  entirely  to  pro- 
vincial words  Of  phrases,  not  altogether  cousonaiit  to 
the  reined  tuticnity  of  Rome,  which  could  not  so 
CMdjr  be  concaanicatcd  to  stranger*  as  the  freedom  of 
lha  cHt.   The  opinion  of  Bern,  who  supposed  that, 
Ttsn'"  the  Palav;.inR  were  all  •launch  rejitiblK aiiH, 
tie  PatiTinity  of  Livy  must  have  consisted  in  his  \ro- 
hnl  partiaBty  to  the  ftetiOb  of  Pompcy,  appears  to 
be  entreW  crroritons ;  for  inch  prinrtjiles  would  nut 
'av*  been  bbmcd  by  PoUio,  who  raiher  affected  old 
fykhcan  seQtimci}t<i,  and  extolled  the  Pompcians. 
ittoL,  AmtU.*  i,  M.)  Tbe  aotum  adopted  bjr  Buh 


d<cus  (De  Phihfojiliia,  fol  22),  who  thinks  thai  Lrvy'a 
Patavinitjr  lu  in  his  enmity  to  the  Gauls,  who  were 
the  natoral  raea  of  the  Patariana,  and  often  ravaged 
their  territoripfl,  is  equally  without  foundation  Nor 
is  tho  conjecture  of  Barihiua  and  Le  Vayer,  that  it 
consisted  in  aa  nodue  partiality  for  his  native  dlrtlie^ 
uroch  more  aaeceaafoL  Morhof,  which  waa  no  diffi- 
colt  taah,  haa  rvfuted  all  these  theories  {De  Pai«etti»> ' 

taie  hiruina  iihrr)  ;  and,  justly  helieving  that  the  Pa- 
tavinity  of  which  Livy  was  accused  was  solely  exhibit- 
ed in  style,  he  haa  entered  into  an  dabonte  disensajoo 
con'-'^r'ii'v^  what  defect  or  blemish  waa  implied  in  the 
wurci  I'auvinity.  Soroe,as  he  informs  us,  have  thought, 
with  Ladrnithw  Pignoiraa  {Origxne  Padvane,  c.  17), 
that  it  appealed  m  o  certain  orthography  peculiar  to 
the  Patavians.  aa  $ibe  for  gibi,  quote  for  quasi.  Ptot> 
cmTus  Flavins  thinks  that  it  lay  in  the  diffuseiiess  of 
style  to  which,  this  author  says,  tbe  Patavians,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  have  been  addicted  hi  all  their 
compositions.  (Centuria  Conjectaneontm .  c.  45.) 
This  IS  the  opinion  which  seems,  on  the  v\  uole,  to  bo 
adopted  by  Morhof  himself,  and  by  Fuiiccius ;  and  it 
ia  founded  on  Pollio's  having  affected  an  admiration  ol 
that  saeehwt  and  jej  inc  mode  of  eompoaitlOn,  wMeh 
was  crronoously  considered  as  aftproaehinfj  the  Attic 
taste,  and  which  Brutus  and  Calvus  employed  in  ora- 
tory, hi  oppoaftion  to  the  more  eopioua  style  of  elo- 
quence CTPTPTsed  by  (Cicero  and  HnrteTi,*iu<  Pollio 
himself  would  pjobably  have  been  puzzled  to  detine 
his  precise  notion  of  Patavmity :  but  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  it  aoplied  to  some  peealiahtiea  of  ezpreaaion 
which  were  tne  remahia  of  the  ancient  dialect  of  Italy. 
Tt  a[)pears,  though  this  is  a  subject  of  c'd  !?■  vefy,  tliat 
theru  was  a  refined  and  vulgar  idioin  at  liuiiif,  and  the 
difTercnce  wooUl  be  still  wider  between  the  atbaa  aod 
provincial  ton^tics  The  boast  of  the  former  was  to 
be  free  from  everything  rustic  or  foreign,  and  to  pos- 
^e■?s  a  certain  undefinable  purity,  simplicity,  and  grace. 
It  waa  either  in  a  want  of  this  charm,  or  m  some  pro- 
vincial expreaafona,  that  Patavinftf  matt  have  constat* 

ed,  if,  indeed,  its  exislf  nee  m  the  work  of  I, ivy  was 
not  altogether  imaginary  on  the  part  of  Folliu.  Bnt 
neither  Erasmus,  who  has  repeated  the  censure,  nor 
any  other  writer,  has  pointed  out  an  eiample  of  Pata* 
vinity.  Few  of  the  qreat  Latin  aothOTS  were  Romans 
by  birth.    Tlie  only  n.:me'«  of  whicli  the  capital  can 

boaat  are  those  of  Lucretius,  Cesar,  and  Varro.  Were 
all  the  other  poeta,  orator*,  and  historiana  free  ften 

provincial  idiom-'  ;  and  did  T.ivv  alone  retain  Patavin- 
ity  1  He  was  older,  indeed,  wlicn  he  first  visited  the 
capital,  than  Horace  or  Ovid,  but  he  was  not  so  far 
advanced  in  life  as  Virgil  or  Catvilua  when  thej  first 
found  their  way  to  Rome  from  Mantua  and  Vemia. 
{Ihin'op'.t  K«nion  l.U^rnturf,  vol  3.  p  'Ifig,  sfoq.) — 
The  best  editions  of  Livy  are,  that  of  Crevicr,  ParU, 
1785>41, 4to,  e  vole. ;  Brakenbofeh,  jliAtf-»  17Sa-46, 
■Ito,  7  vols,  ;  Hmhlimann.  Eifrn.,  1761,  l2mo,  4  vols. ; 
Ernesti.  Lf/'.f  ,  17r)'.)-1804,  8vo,  4  vols.;  Strolh,  im- 
proved l)v  Doerin':.  (.  thtt,  1796-1813,  12mo,  7  vols.  ; 
Ruperti.'G^offintr ,  I807-I809.  6  vols.  8to;  and  that 
of  Lcmaire,  Parts,  1822-lfl25,  l9jro1a  8vo. 

I.o'.  ni,  I.  a  iico|ile  of  Greece.  Tiie  Hrecks  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  I..ocri  three  tribes  of  the 
same  people,  which,  tho«iirh  distinct  from  each  other  in 
territory  as  well  as  in  nomtnal  designation,  were  doubt 
Itss  derived  from  a  common  stock.  I'licsc  were  the 
Locri  Ozola?,  the  Epicncmidii,  and  Opuntii.  A  colony 
of  the  last  named  tribe,  who  at  an  earijr  period  had  aet- 
tied  on  the  shores  of  Maf^na  Orwcia,  were  diathifaiehed 
in-  the  ii.itiie  of  Fi'izrphvrn,  or  Western  I^ocn  The 
Kpicncinidian  and  Opuntian  Locri  alone  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Homer,  aa  be  makes  no  mention  of  the 
()/.oIa?  ;  whence  we  might  conclude  that  they  were 
not  so  ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Tl»e  earlrest 
and  most  authentic  accounts  concur  in  ascribing  the 
orioiB  of  thia  people  to  tbe  Lalegea.  (jtrsalat.  ^ 
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Shah.,  321  .^-HuiotLt  ap.  eund.—Scym.,  Ck.,  690.— 
lKe<ureA.,  t.  71.)  llie  Locri  Ozola  occupied  a  oar- 
PD»  tract  of  country,  situated  '<n  *h'>  nortbem  shore  of 
(be  Corinthian  Gulf,  commenci  ;^  ui  the  i£toItan  Rhi* 
um,  and  tcrinmauijf;  iirar  Ois^.i.  To  ihe  wt^t  and 
norlli  tho^  adjoined  the  i£toUans,  and  partly  also,  in 
the  latter  directioo,  dw  Dotmiw,  white  to  the  east  ihey 
boidcred  on  the  diBtricl  of  Delphi,  bclonginf:  to  Plio- 
cis.  They  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the 
more  celebrated  Locnans  of  the  east  (SirMOt  427.— 
Euj/ath.,  ad  11.,  2,  631),  and  their  name,  according  to 
fabulous  accounts,  was  derived  from  some  fetid  springs 
{u^u,  oUu)  near  the  hill  of  Taphiu^  or  Typhiassus, 
situated  on  their  coast,  «nd  beneath  which  it  was  re* 
ported  that  the  eentttur  NoMras  had  been  eDtombed. 
{Strab  ,  426  —  r/i/r.  Quatt.  Grac,  Ib.  —  MyrtU., 
Lfsb.,  ap.  Aniigon.  Paradot.t  129.)  Other  explana- 
tions of  the  name  are  given  under  the  article  Ozolae. — 
Thucydidcs  represents  them  as  a  wild,  uncivilized 
race,  and  addicted  from  the  earliest  period  to  theft 
and  rapine  (1,  h).    In  the  Pcloponncsian  war  they  ap- 

Cai  to  have  aided  with  the  Athenians,  as  the  Utter 
Id  potMmion  of  Natipactus,  their  principal  town 
and  harbour,  probably  from  enmity  to  the  ^Tllol!aii«, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  PeloponncsianK. 
(TKwcyd.,  8,  95.) — The  Epicnemidian  Locri,  whom 
we  must  next  dcscnbc,  occupied  a  small  district  im- 
mediately adjoming  Thcrmopyl»,  and  confined  be- 
tween Mount  Cnemis,  a  branch  of  (Eta,  whence  they 
derived  their  name,  and  the  sea  of  £ubcBa.  (Strabo, 
410,  435  — JSkvWit,  od  Dimiyt.  Pcrieg.,  r.  426.) 
Homer  classes  them  with  the  Opuniii,  under  the  gen- 
eral native  of  Locri  (// ,  2,  ftZb  )  They  derived  their 
name  of  Epicnemidii  froni  -.heir  sitaation  in  the  vicio- 
ily  of  Mount  Cnemis. — The  Opnntmn  Locri  follow 
after  the  Epicnemidii :  they  occupied  a  lino  of  coast  of 
about  (if  u  t  II  mile*,  beginning  a  little  south  of  Cne- 
nide*,  and  extending  to  the  town  of  HaUt,  on  the 
frontiers  of  B<rotia.  Inland  thetr  territory  reached  lo 
the  Phocian  town-  of  irvam[H>Iis  ,itkI  Abf.  This  peo- 
ple derived  their  name  fiom  niy  of  Opus,  their 
metropolis.  (Slrabo,  425. — ('laimr's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol  2,  p  104.) — II.  A  people  of  Magna  Gra^cia,  ori- 
inally  a  colony  of  the  Ixjcri  Opuntii  from  Greece, 
'hey  first  settled  near  the  protnoiiiory  of  Zephyrium, 
at  the  lower  extremitv  of  Brultium,  on  the  Ionian  i^ea, 
end  hmee  obtained  the  apfidhtion  of  Epizephyrii.  by 
which  they  wpro  di<^tinguishcd  from  tliL-  I.ocri  of 
Greece.  Here  Ihcy  built  the  city  of  Lucrt.  'I'hty 
iwnoved,  however,  from  Uiis  position  three  or  four 
jean  afterward,  and  built  another  city  on  a  height 
named  Mo«nt  Esopis.  Strabo,  however,  makes  the 
I.Ot  ri  ^^ho  ^»  itlcd  in  Hriittnim  to  hiivo  'ocrn  n.  (l'Vi>ioii 
of  the  Ozole  from  the  Criasasao  Gulf,  and  reutaika,  that 
Ephorus  was  ineorreet  in  aacribm^  the  settlement  to 
the  Lorri  Opuntii;  but  it  is  certaiti  that  tliis  opinion 
of  Kphorus  seems  to  be  supported  liy  tlu'  tt  .'jtimony  of 
nany  otherwriten,  and  thoiefore  ^nu  rally  preferred 
by  modem  critics.  {Mazzoch.  in  Tab.  Herac!  <!i<i(r  . 
I,c.  6, — Het/ne.  Opusc.  Acad.,  vol.  2,  p.  46. — Id.,  ad 
Virff.,  -En-,  3,  399  )  We  ilcnvo  some  curious  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  origin  of  the  £pize{^yhan  t.ocri 
from  Polybiua,  who  acquaints  us,  that,  firom  his  havmg 
b«  ( II  t!  r  mrin?  of  obtaining  for  thi"*  rirv  a  remission 
of  htav  y  contnbutions  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he 
had  contracted  a  feeling  of  kindness  and  partiality  to- 
wardti  its  inhabitants,  which  they,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
paid by  every  mark  of  gratitude  and  attention.  His 
freqtKMit  rrsidenco  amonu  iliein  enabled  him,  as  he 
BtatcB.  to  inqniro  minutely  into  their  iawa  and  institu- 
tions, so  much  admired  by  antiquity  aa  the  work  of 
the  LT],:tiri)t.  il  la%\^rivtr  Z;ili  iicos  ;  aivl  ;i!so  into  tlic 
^  early  U^tory,  ;is  well  as  ongin,  of  their  city.  To  the 
iailer  point  he  had  paid  the  greater  attention,  from  the 
obloquy  and  calumny  which  Timr  as,  il,.  ."^ictlian  Ins- 
lorim,  had  heaped  upon  Aristotle,  ui  hia  endeavour  to 


refute  what  be  deemed  bis  false  representation  of  tUi 
event.    The  great  philosopher,  in  his  work  on  the  lt«i> 
ian  republics,  stated,  that  the  colony  which  iy:.'.^fi 
the  Epizcpbyrian  city  was  formed  principally  by 
who,  during  the  absence  of  their  siias'crs,  had  cuntA 
od'  their  wives.    This  assertion,  which  calltd  fonb  the 
invective  of  Timvus,  was,  however,  supported  by  IV 
I  lyhius  on  the  nnthority  of  tlie  T,ocri  ihemstlvrs;  fronr. 
whom  he  learned,  that  all  their  nobihtj  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  female  pan  of  dieir  eommmity,  uteW 
accompanied  their  ancestors  from  Greece,  and  wtrr 
descended  from  the  most  illustrious  families  of  ibui 
metropolis  ;  and  that,  so  far  fruti»  laving  denied  thcu 
polity  and  cnstoou  from  thai  ouarter,  as  the  Sicilm 
btstorian  pretended,  they  had  norrawed  nan;  ef  ihe 
riles  and  usages  of  the  Siculi,  who  were  in  pOMissicn 
of  the  country  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  and  wboD 
they  afterward  expelled.  (Poli/b.,fregm.,  12, 5.)— Bm 
it  was  to  the  institutions  of  their  great  legislator  Zi- 
leucus  that  this  city  was  mainly  indebted  for  iis  proi- 
pcrity  and  fame.    His  laws,  which,  according  to  tbe 
assertion  of  Demosthenes,  continued  in  fall  lOKt 
the  space  of  900  yean  (Oral-  tn  Timter.),  ate  said  ts 
have  I)cen  a  judicious  selection  from  the  Cretin,  Lict- 
d«Mnouian,and  .\reopagitic  codeu,  lo  which  were,  how- 
ever, added  several  original  enactments  ;  among  iIkm, 
that  is  noiiccd  as  |  .:riicularly  deserving  of  commendi- 
lion  by  which  c\ery  offence  had  its  peculiar  |ien»J!i 
attached  to  it  ;  whereas,  in  other  systems  of  rgirla 
lion,  punishment  was  awarded  aceoiding  to  ibt  atia- 
trary  decbioo  of  the  judge.    The  Thurisos,  «h» 
ward  adopted  the-  roJi'  of  Z.ili  uci!',  ii.jured  iu  urn- 
plicity  by  their  additions,  m  which  toa  much  aitea- 
tion  was  paid  to  minute  points  and  matters  of  drtaQ 
{Ephor.,ap  Snah.,  26n.— Compare  Plal.JeLtg.,^ 
p.  638.  — i;uK/.  .S'.c,  12,  'iQ.—Athen.,  10,  7.  — Cit, 
de  Leg.,  2,  6.)    The  situation  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Locri  bas  not  been  hitherto  determined  with  vtauicf, 
though  the  most  judieiotta  antiquarians  and  tnisikn 
agree  in  fixina  it  in  the  vicinity  of  f7'rj  (&rT-,l 
3,  ^.—Cluver.,  It.  Ani  ,  vol.  2,  p.  IHd!  -A'cmawtt, 
vol.  1,  p.  151.)    This  modern  town  si mds  on  a  hiC, 
which  is  proliably  the  Mot.s  Esopis  of  .Strabo,  ui 
where  the  citidel  w^  duubilcss  placed.    Bu  the 
name  of  Pagltapoli,  which  i»  atuched  to  some  con- 
siderable ruins  below  Geraeet  naturally  leads  to  ifae 
8u[)position  tlmt  this  was  the  site  of  the  Epizephyiiu 

Locn.  {lifiJr.srl,  Viii/,ii;c  dan.s  !tt  C rundc  Grccc,  f 
lW.—Swiul,urn,:'s  T'liC'ls,  p.  3i(>.)  DWnvil.'f  re- 
moved it  too  far  to  liic  !-outh  when  he  supposed  it  to 
accord  w:th  the  MoUa  di  Ihurran'-<  {Cramn.l.t') 
Nicbuhr  staler  the  curious  fact,  thai  there  is  still  ft 
inaining  at  the  present  day,  in  the  district  of  stkicti 
Locri,  a  population  that  speaks  Greek,  and  be  eitu  it 
support  of  this  assertion  tne  testimony  of  Count  Ziu^ 
lo,  an  Itahan  noble.  {Roman  JTu\!i..nj,  \o\  1,  p  SI. 
in  nottM.  —  Cramer't  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  IM, 

.  „  J 

Loci'-iTA,  a  notorious  fi  tiialt  |>oi?nner  alRotneM* 

ring  the  first  century  of  our  era.  .Ssic  poisoned  ClaiK 
dius  by  order  of  Agrippina.  and  Brila:inicu»  by  order 
of  Ncro.  ^  The  latter  loaded  bee  with  preaeoU  aiter  tin 
perpetration  of  the  deed,  and  actually  placed  hmat 
under  hi  r,  in  ordt  r  thit  her  art  might  be  petyfi^t^ 
She  was  put  to  death  by  Galba.  {Taat.,AM^^ 
66  ~7d.  ii.,  13.  IS.^Sm/o»  ,  ru.  iV<r.,  33L-^Aw- 
Sat.,  1,  71.) 

LocotIus.    Via.  Aius. 

Lolua  Paullina,  grand-daughter  of  Wliut  P&u\- 
linus,  who  made  himself  so  infamous  by  iu  la^Kity 
in  the  provinces.   She  married  C.  Memmiai«t  vu 

of  consular  rank,  liut  was  taketi  from  him  by  Cilijjui*. 
who  made  her  his  own  wife,  but  soon  after  repudmed 
her.  {Sueton  ,  Vit.  CaKf,,  9S.—DW  Cast  ,  59,  12.: 
She  afii  ru-;ir>'.  m  th-  -ii  ith  of  Mfssahna,  aspired  U 
a  uniou  with  t^iaudius.  t>ut  waa  put  to.  death  ihrougii 
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(he  triflLenc^  of  Agrippini.    (AtflM.,  Vk.  CtmuLt 
—TmcU  ,  Awl,  1*,  «3  ) 

LmiJc*,  L  M.  LolIiu«  Palicuiut,  a  Roman  noble- 
man in  the  time  of  Auguatiu,  wjio  nv*  bin  (A.U.C. 
728,  B.C  36)  trie  guvemment  of  G«lttia«  with  the 
tjiK  ..;  jjruiJfa:(or  lie  acijiiiltcd  himacir  so  utll  iii 
tiku  odce.  Uut  ibe  emperor,  in  order  U>  rocompcit:>i: 
hii  wttntm,  oamed  ium  conaul,  in  Ttt,  with  L.  Auro- 
hus  L«pKlu<  Bei;i>;  f^ciit  in  737  to  engage  the  Gcr- 
auuHt,  wnu  JlmU  uiddt.-  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  he  bad 
the  mi*fortun«,  alter  »oine  auccesscs,  to  oxpvricnco  a 
inStUt  kno««  in  iitauuv  bjr  the  apptllaiioa  of 
LdHmta,  wai  m  wlucb  m  loti  th«  Mgle  of  the  fifth  le- 

j::on  It  apjcars,  however,  that  he  was  able  to  repair 
Uie  diMSUr,  and  regain  liie  coiitult.iicc  ot  Augustus, 
fiwihM  BOMldlcbMe  him,  about  A.U.C.  751,  B.C. 
3,  to  accompany  bia  grandaoii  Caius  Cxsar  (afterward 
ibe  Emperor  Caligula)  inlo  the  East,  aa  a  kind  of  di- 
rector ol  hia  youth  ("  re/u/i  moderator  juvendr  "  Veil. 
Ftltrc-,  2,  102).  In  the  course  of  tlus  luiasion,  he 
bKane  guilty  of  the  greatest  depredations,  and  formed 
secret  plc^.  which  were  ilisnloseJ  to  Caius  Cesar  by 
the  kiitfot  th<>  Partbiana.  i>.oliiu»  dii^d  suddeuly  a  few 
Aqps  Jur  thii,  iMfiiy  behtnd  bim  immense  riches, 
but  a  Boat  odioM  nemory.  iPli^,  9,  36,  A?.) 
Whether  hia  end  was  volontary  or  otherwise,  Velleiua 
Paiercnlca  (/.  c.)  declares  hirrr^ilf  ui;^b1e  tu  Jicide. 
Horace  addreaaed  to  hua  one  of  bia  odea  (ibu  ninth  of 
the  fMUth  book)  in  the  year  of  hia  consulahip  with  Lep- 
idus.  h:-!  vcfi  Of  eight  years  bcfure  Lolluis  had 

diagrxctJ  h,;ii5tlf  by  his  conduct  in  ibf  East.  ^Com- 
pare Scnadon.  ad  Ilorat.,  I.  c.) — II.  A  »on  of  the  prc- 
cedi^  to  whom  Hence  addreaaed  two  of  hn  epiatlca 
(thamc«iidaiidei>htetiithofthefiTat  hook).   He  was 

;:.e  elii<st  -ori  of  M  I/)UiU8  Palieaiius,  and  is  tliercfore 
>:)ted  oy  Horace  Maxtme  (scil.  na^u).  Several  mod- 
eni  Kbc4afe,  each  as  Torrentius,  Baxter,  Dacier,  Glan- 
•  -  '  ^r'.r:rwt(..  |i  517),  and  Moreri  (Dtcl.  Htxl  ,  vol. 
i.  I  i  uake  Horace,  lu  the  tjjuUt  just  referred  to, 
addresa  Lolliua  the  father,  not  the  son.  This,  how- 
em,  violates  chrotiology,  aioce  it  appeue  from  Efisi. 
f,  that  dw  pcnon  to  whom  it  is  inscribed  was  quite  a 
your<  nun  Tfie  other  n'.dp  of  the  question  is  advo- 
cmtcd  by  Son*  {ad  Ctnolapk.  Pu  ,2,  14,  p.  255), 
Enk  (biiL  Hut  ,  $.  v.).  Masaon  (Vit.  Hor.,  p.  265), 
aad  among  the  editors  of  Horace  by  Sanadon,  Gcs- 
Dcr,  Dbring.  dec.  The  epithet  mazimc,  as  employed 
by  Ht»f»ce,  lias  a!»o  given  rise  to  eojisiderable  discus- 
uam.  Tooenuua,  Ibcier,  and  noay  other  cororoenta- 
iBcs,  rtftt  ii  to  the  mental  miaiities  of  the  individoal ; 
*^*.!^■  Sc.ih;^(  r.  Marcihus,  Mcibomi>j5,  Var.d<.;rbourg, 
aad  oUM^rs.  cou^:der  Maxinu  a  family  or  proper  name. 
Ho  euthor^ty.  ho'.vtvor,  which  has  been  cited  from 
Gruter  (638,  3),  to  substantiate  this  last  opinion,  is 
folly  oppused  by  chronological  arguments.  (Consult 
OW«"u-v  Hcfdl  .  I  c)  Besides,  the  dl^tlIl<■tivc 
&Bulj  name  of  the  Lollii  was  Paltcanus,  or,  as  U  is 
wtiUco  eo  eeins,  Pahkanut.  (Compare  Burmann, 
ad  Q■..^^<!  ,  4.  2  —Ernctti,  dar  Cir  ,  s  r  Pnhha- 
tuca  — Va'  ifjj;  ,  3,8,  3. — ElUmli,  ad  Ctc.,  Brut., 
p.  Wl  —tUuche,  Lex.  Rei  Xum  ,  vol.  4,  col.  1815.) 

IjoyiMStuM  {PUil.  Aovdmmi. — Ijb»»  correctly  Lon- 
9imvw%  a  city  of  theTrinobantea,  in  Britain,  now  Lon- 
J<^*i  The  placi!  ajipcar^i  to  have  iud  a  very  remote 
aatiqaity.  and  already  existed  in  the  time  of  C-rsar, 
AcMwh.  m  cemeqgence  of  hie  roiieh  being;  in  a  difler- 
«ot  Qiree'.ion.  :£  rcrr.jiiied  uiiknfe.vn  frt  hi>n.  Tacitus 
iAsat.,  14,  3ii)  spci^i  of  it  as  a  place  of  great  com- 
■aiuik  aad^  indeed,  its  favourshle  sitnttion  for  trade 
emst  hive  given  the  place  a  vety  early  origin.  Its 
hNcrnsne  wee  Augusts  Trinohantom,  in  honour,  prob- 
akiT.ofaoroe  Roman  empress.  (Compare  A linni  u. us 
MarcelliDus,  27,  8.  '*  Luniinium,  retus  oppidum, 
jMoi  A%pi»tain  potlcritas  apptUanU*')  nctle  styles 
jt  iMxie^.ia.  ami  .iho  Ciri'dx  Lvndmin  (2,  1,  7;  2. 
Aacient  Loadiuiura  la  generally  thought  to  bare 
•  C 


occupied  that  part  of  the  modern  city  wjicb  lies  oa 
lite  uurlb  of  Tiiaiut.3>,  uear  the  tower  of  London. 
Aa,  however,  Ptolemy  asaigns  Lundiniiun  to  the  Can- 
tii,  many  have  been  led  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  bo- 
rough of  SmUhaark,  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  river,  or, 
rather,  lo  the  part  iiumcdutely  west  of  tiii^,  espi  cially 
att  here  many  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found. 
It  is  most  probable,  howeveti  that  the  ancient  city 
lay  oij  both  sides  of  the  stream,  so  that  Ptoleinv  might 
assigti  11  uii  well  lo  ibc  I  rinobanlcs  auJ  AUeUtilii  aa 
to  the  Cantii.    {Manncrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  146.) 

LoNoiMANoa,  a  aiirname  of  Aitaxerxea  J.,  in  Greek 
HoKfioxtip.  Plutarch  states  that  this  appellation  was 
<;iven  him  because  his  right  hand  was  longer  ih:in  his 
left  i  but  Slrabo  says  that  he  was  so  called  from  the 
extraordinary  length  of  his  arms,  which,  on  his  stand- 
ing upright,  could  reach  his  knees.  {Strab.,  735.) 
He  makes  him  lo  have  been,  in  other  respeclii,  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  men  (ffaUUimw  uv^tuitw. —  Fid. 
Artaxcrxes  I.) 

Loh^iwDs,  a  celelmted  Greek  critic  snd  ibeMrieil 
writer,  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Fhviua 
Claudius  and  Auitlian.  (/Vio/tit»,  Ctia.  2G.5,  p  1470. 
— GeoTg.  Sj/ticeU.,  Chron.,  p.  384.)  The  place  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain.  Some  make  him  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Palmyra  (Seller.,  Ant.  Palmyr.,  p.  288), 
others  oi  Kinesa  in  Syria  (f/n^.r  ,  de  Petni. — Holsten., 
Vit.  Porphj/r.,  c.  5),  and  others,  again,  as  for  example 
I>angbaent  of  Pamphylia,  confounoing  him  with  Dio« 
nysiLis  of  Pha-seh;.  The  most  probaWc  opinion  ir, 
that  which  rcgardii  him  as  au  Athenian.  {Jans.,  Hist. 
Phil.,  3,  li.—Ruknken,  VU.  Long,,  ^  3.)  It  is  of 
Looginus  that  Eunapiua  first  iniide  the  remtfii  which 
has  been  so  often  repeated  in  similar  esses ;  he  csNed 
him  II  livtui:  hbrary  and  a  wal^i':!^  .<-(ndy  {T^tO.to- 
OiiKj)  TIC  tftiivxos  nai  ntpinaToi'v  ^iovatiov — Eunap., 
in  Vit.  PoTph-t  p.  7,  rd.  Bohtomde  )  Lo  i  n  us  himseir 
informs  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  fl^pJ  rAovf,  ore- 
served  by  Porphyry  in  the  life  of  Plotinus,  p.  127,  that, 
from  an  early  age,  he  travelled  much  in  comuany  with 
his  parents,  surveyed  many  regions,  and  made  himaeU 
ac  fuafnted  with  all  the  individuels,  distinsnished  in 
philo-sophv,  whom  his  variuj*  journcyings  tTius  threw 
in  his  way.  lie  became  the  pupil  of  Ammonius  Sac- 
cas  at  Alexandrea^  and  also  of  Origen,  a  disciple  of 
Ammonids.  no',  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  Ori» 

fen.  liie  famous  Christian  writer.  He  was  a  genuine 
'latoni^t.  as  appears  not  only  from  his  works,  or,  rather, 
the  fragmenta  of  hia  works,  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
but  slao  from  the  commentaries  on  Plato  composed  by 
him,  and  of  whieh  Olvrnpiodor  is  and  Proclus  make 
mention.  {Ruhnken,  V,t.  Long  ,  <t  6.)  The  loss  of 
these  commenUries  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  by  us, 
as  it  would  appear  that  Loncinus^dirocted  hia  aUention 
to  the  style  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  AfUf 
having  completed  hi*  course  of  «itndy  and  preparation, 
Longinua  opened  a  school  at  Athens,  giving  instruction 
not  merely  in  the  oratorical  art,  but  in  criticism  and 
also  in  philosophy.  (Ruhnken,  Vit.  I^ng ,  ^  9.) 
Here  he  luiiiibtted  ihc  celebrated  Porphyry-  amonj,'  his 
disciples,  whose  Syrian  name  Mali  1  '  hanged  into 
Porphyrins  of  aynonymoufi  import.  (Eunap.,tn  Vtt. 
Porph.,  p.  13  )  After  having  spent  a  large  portion  of 
his  life  at  Alliens  ir,  trie  ruction  of  youth  and  the 
composition  of  ninnerous  works.  I«onginus  visited  the 
East,  either  to  transact  some  business  a(  Ki  i-  or 
to  spend  a  short  time  with  certain  relations  of  hia  wb» 
dwelt  there-  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  beeame- 
known  to  Zenohia,  the  cel.  brv.eil  Qurrn  of  Palm>Ta, 
who  engaged  hia  services  at  her  preceptor  m  Greek. 
(Vopiscus,  Vit.  Aurel,  SO.)  He  was  »ul>s«|iiently 
sppoinu  d  her  minister,  and  aided  her  with  his  coun- 
sfls.  Longinus  is  said,  in  his  new  capacity,  to  have 
induced  Zenobia  lo  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  to 
have  dicutcd  the  proud  and  spirited  letter  which  she 
sent  to  the  Emperor  Aurclian  (c  30).   Tfalelrtltf  M 
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irritited  the  Roam  emperor,  that,  having  shortly  alter 
maJc  himself  master  of  Palmyra,  he  caused  Louginaa 
to  be  put  to  death  (A.D.  373).  Zeoobia,  overcome 
by  the  terron  of  iin|wiikling  dsatnietion,  beeune  from 

a  heroine  a  mere  woman,  and  sought  to  propitiate  the 
forgiveness  of  her  conqueror  by  imputing  the  whole 
IMuDO  of  the  war  to  the  counsels  of  Longinus.  ( Zos- 
tmiw,  I,  56.)  Tbo  iptiit  of  the  minwtw,  however, 
roae  in  proportion  to  tm  danger,  and  be  met  hia  fiite 
wi  h  all  lilt-  caliiitusa  of  a  true  philosopher. — ^Tho 
pr  acipal  work  of  Longinus  is  his  treatise  ntpiTifxwf 
Or  Ike  Sublime,^'  or,  more  accurately,  perhaps,  "On 
elcvauon  of  UMu<^hi  nuil  language").  This  is  one  of 
the  iiiuHl  ctikbra'.ijd  productions  of  antiquity,  and  is 
uobably  the  fragment  of  a  much  larger  work.  Thtre 
My  bowevert  some  doabt  whether  tbte  treatise  wus  in 
leelUy  written  by  him.  Modem  editon  have  givm 
the  name  of  the  auiiior  of  the  work  a*  **Dionysius 
Longinus,"  but  ut  ihc  best  manuacr^M  it  ie  said  to 
be  writtou  *'  by  Dioiiysius  or  Loi^nue'*  {AtoinwUtv  ^ 
Aoyyiiov),  and  in  the  Florence  manuscript  by  an 
anonyiuou»  uuthor.  Sutdas  ^ay^,  that  Ihu  name  of 
the  counsellor  of  Zcnobia  was  Longinus  Cassius. 
Some  cntioe  heye  ooniectared  that  thte  treatise  was 
written  by  DtonyaitMOi  HaliearaieaiMor  by  Dionysiua 
of  Pcrgamuin,  who  is  ni<'ntioncd  by  Strabo  (625)  as  a 
distinguisbtid  leaciier  of  rhetoric;  but  the  diflerence 
of  style  between  this  work  lod  tbe  eckoowledged 
works  uf  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  renders  this  con- 
jecture very  improbable  ;  and  as  to  the  other  Dionys* 
iua,  the  conjecture  has  no  foundation.  (Consult  Re- 
mark»  on  the  tuppoted  £Hony$iu$  Ltmginu*,  dec., 
London,  18S6, 8vo.)  Tbe  author  of  (he  tnetiae  on 
the  Snhlime,  wliocvt-r  he  may  have  been.  dt'vcl(>,'is  in 
u,  with  a  Uuiy  phitu^uphicul  spirit,  the  nuturc  oi  sub- 
limity in  thought  and  ciprcssion.  He  establishes  the 
lewe  for  ite  ase,  and  illustrates  these  by  examples, 
which  constitute,  at  tbo  same  lime,  an  inf^enious  cri- 
Upon  the  hi^^hi-^t  j)roduction'»  of  antujuity.  Thr 
■tj^le  of  the  work  is  aoimatcd  and  correct;  though 
entia  think  thet  they  diacover  in  it  forroi  of  express- 
ion wbirh  could  not  have  been  prnplovcd  prior  to  the 
third  century,  and  whicii  stmtd  in  direct  oppustliun  to 
the  tbeoiy  *i  Anati,  this  scholar  making  the  work  to 
have  been  compMed  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  Kuhn- 
ken  thought  he  discovered,  in  rcadmg  Apsincs,  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  all  tlie  lo-t  work  of  Longinus  on 
Rhetoric  excepting  the  first  chapter.  He  found  it  in- 
tertningled  with  ue  worit  of  ike  former,  and  rerug 
nt.sed  It  by  its  style.  He  pronounce*;  it  not  infrrior  to 
liie  Ufcatisc  on  the  Sublime.  A  coauiiunicalion  on 
this  subject  was  transmitted  by  him  to  the  editor  of  a 
French  periodical,  Bitliolheqae  dcs  Sciences  ct  ties 
Beam-Arto,**  and  appeared  in  176S  (vol  24,  pt.  1.  p. 
273)  The  iiccnr.icy  of  Rr.hnkcn's  oimnofi,  [lowever, 
m  a«siigiiing  the  fragment  in  question  to  the  critic 
Longinus.  is  far  from  being  generally  acceded  to. 
Wei'-ki.'  i^ivcs  a  portion  of  iho  fr.ii^inutit.  with  a  I.ntin 
vemiuii,  m  iiii>  tdiuoa  of  Longmus,  but  can  tind  no 
wnilarit^  between  it  and  the  general  style  and  manner 
of  Longraua.  Hit  decision  is  evidently  a  correct  one. 
{Wei»ke,  Praf.  mi  td.  Long.,  p.  xxiv.)  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  treatise  Ilfpi  'T'^  i  i  -  i»  that  of  \\\iskc, 
Ltfw.,  1809,  8vo,  reprintf  d  at  London,  1820 — An 
ennroeratton  of  the  works  of  Loim'i  nus,  as  fsr  they  can 
be  ascertained,  is  given  by  Knhtikcn,  in  hi>  disserta- 
tion oil  ihe  Life  and  W'riUiiLjs  ul  Lutiguius,  published 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Schardain,  and  reprinted 
in  VVeiake'a  edition  (p.  LXIX.,  otqq.)  The  list  is 
ae  fidlowi:  I.  OI  ^tXilkoyoi,  or,  more  ewrcctly,  per- 
haps, ♦iXf'/."/ot  nfitXUi.  (Weitke,  ad  Ruhnk  .  V>t. 
LtMg.t  p.  LV  L,  tn  notU.)  It  was  a  work  in  more  than 
twenty  books,  and  waa  devoted  to  a  eritical  enroina> 
lioo  of  the  writers  of  antiquity. — 2.  Wepi  rov  Kara 
UtiHw  (•'  On  Uu  Oratton  of  Demotthenet  against 
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caAMtf  1. 0.,  an  eiinnnalww  of  difcdt  points  nUtiH 

to  the  writings  of  Horner) — i  Ei  Cfi'/Mo^'Q^^i^ 
("  Whether  Homer  iras  a  i'hUm^ker'').—^.  Uao^ 
ftara  'Oft^pm  km  /xcti^  {''Homeric  PTobUnt,ni 
their  Solutions"). — «.  Ttva  napu  rif  hroulcr  c;  v>i^ 
uariKol  6c  Icrropma  l^oxhnui  (  ■  \iW  lAin^i 
trary  to  hstartj  orammariam  slate  at  tf  iheytmtiit 
accordance  mih  tt"). — 7.  Uepi  rwe  wof'  H^yeuy  RvUa 
aijfiatvovaHif  %Heuv  (**On  vmia  it  thmtr  tki  ittu 
various  stipiificaticms") — 8.  'A.rTiKi,v7.;-(uv n,\oetn 
^  ("  A  Lezteon  of  AUtc  Jurvu  af  cxpruMtm 
A/feif  'Avr^^ou,  Atoi  UpoxPiuvo^  L"Pe<uim  form 
of  expression  in  Anttmachus  and  neratlem").  Tis 
grammarians  called  by  the  name  of  ki^u^  those  vonk 
which  were  renurkuble  for  any  peculiarly  df  kntti 
!«igmficatioo.   Antimachus  and  Heraciapn  mw  ta« 
poeta.— 10.  ITep)  M»MOy  (**  On  naeiet  tf  Nt^r 
Gentile  nouns)  — 11.  Sy'^P.js      to  rnv 'XU-airrluMn 
iyxetpiituv  ("'  Srholm  on  the  Manual  of  Htpkesim"). 
— 12.  Ufpi  oii  'Vafof  X6ytjv{'*0athe  Arrangtnntof 
Words").— \3.  Texvjl  ^TopiKn ("  Artof  Rhtiork'')-. 
14.  Exf  rrfv  {njTopiiapr  'Hpuo^evovc  ("  On  the  RkeUnt 
of  Hermogenes"). — 16.  ilfpt  T^owf.— 16.  Uqx'up- 
xuv  ("  On  the  Begmmng  of  TAiiva")  — niti* 
Aovf  ("  De  fin^bn  hmtmam  «t  inalonMi**).— IB.  IL}i} 
(Jpjuiff  ("  On  InstineC). — 19.  'ErrjffroA^ffpojrov'Ad/- 
"Kiov  ("  Letter  to  Amelius"). — 20.  Ilfpi  7%  utard  Fl/o- 
Twva  AiKaioavvrii:  {*'  On  the  PUUonie  defntbon  of  jut 
C(mduety\—2\.  UepX  ruv  /deui»("0«  i<fc«").  Th«r» 
appear  to  have  been  two  treatises  with  this  title,  otx 
against  Plotinns,  and  the  other  against  Porphyry  —23. 

notktu,**    An  elofs  on  Odvnaihot,  the  deeaaiid 

husband  of  Zenobia)  —21  ComiiiMit.iries  on  ?kto 
(Compare  the  remarks  of  l"ouf>.  lul  fragm  ,  VHI  — 
Long.,  p.  545,  cd.  Weiske,  p  nf,7,  ed  'foap  C 
Cassius  Longinus,  a  friend  of  Antony  the  orator,  lod 
distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  historical  le^ 
and  antiquarian  topica.  (Chs.*  Or,^  1»  60.— Aanli» 
Cke.  Ctc.,  a.  v.) 

LoirooBaam.    Vid.  Lanj^ohardi 

T,oN"fir.«,  a  Orcrk  wTitrr,  r\nlhc>T  of  a  proif  rotnit-P 
entitled  il Of fuviKu  tu  kotu  Au^v/v  xoi  XP.wrv  i ' /'«• 
torals  relative  to  Daphnis  and  Chloe'^),  but  more  ei» 
monly  cited  as  the  not/uviKu  ("  Pastorals")  of 
or  the  A<«^i7f  Kai  X7.oii  ("  Daphnis  and  Chlot").  TV 
period  when  he  lived  is  unccrtam,  and  he  is  nettScr 
named     Suidaa  nor  any  ancient  writer.  Peihiia  u 
author  or  this  name  never  eziated ;  nor  it  tbeouiiw 
rcTidrrtd  at      clearer  by  the  circwmslancc  of  ie'Jf" 
being  a  l.ntjn,  not  a  Greek,  word,    Hiriew,  m 
Buppost  s  that  the  name  originated  in  a  mtstske  Ibe 
celebrated  Florence  manuscript  has  no  author't  nw* 
whatever.    The  title  runs  simply  XtafttOKuv  iputtwi 
?.6yoi  d',  the  last  word  of  which  may  have  been  talitii 
by  a  copyist  for  the  name  of  tbe  romancer.  Ail  "tt 
terl  agr«e  in  assigning  to  the  ** Daphnis  and  CMa»''« 
d.-ite  r<nb<.rqnent  10  thr'  rf.iiiopics  of  Heiiod'^ru.s 
some  misapprehension  has  cxi!*ud  among  ihe  joprrti- 
cially  learned  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  »ttl« 
The  French  vcrsio!!  of  Amyot,  deformed  a«  s  traii»l»- 
tion,  but  beautiful  as  an  original  com|)OJition  by  it» 
naivety,  had  given  the  general  reader  an  idea  tl>at  tie 
simplicity  of  the  suhject  waa  reflected  in  ib«  btf)'*!* 
of  the  original.   The  fact,  however,  ia  tridie^ 
rcvi  r'f.    The  diction »  f  Lnnn'ns.  .i«  ViIlc-^'2!rri"Darlt», 
"  is  curiously  elegant,  ingcnioii,«iy  concite,  ai«i  f'<^'''* 
symmetrical."    The  art  of  composition  ws»  nctit 
more  laboriously  or  more  skilfully  applied;  every  woi^ 
is  placed  in  its  proper  position  with  the  roost  ddicafe 
care  ;  the  adaptation  of  terms,  the  relation  etm  of 
soandSf  are  all  so  akilfuUy  ad|asted,  a«  to  oiaks  tl» 
aame  writer  observe,  that  tbe  efleet  of  Uie  whole  iaialkd 
ro^t(«</uA  than  j^rarrful     This  vf  rv  c;irc,  however, this 
laborious  el^anco,  instead  of  identifying  the  sotbor,** 
on  a  haaty  gMDM  it  wotdd  aooM  to  m,  wflk  the  dMMt 
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^,|iiod*inBtlM«opiiiit.  Theriagnhr 
n,  that  neitliMr  SoMm  nor  Pholfw  to 

much  J?  illudo  to  the  .vrrk  or  name  the  author, 
whicb,  noaccOQBUbla  as  it  ruuy  a|i[>car,  would  almost 
■Jm*  u  t*  imagine,  in  spite  of  the  thrng  beiag  pnK 
nouDctd  **  impossible"  by  Vilkmain,  that  the  romance 
ruiijr  WA»  piuduced  in  ilic  uiui^t  of  ihe  bad  taste  and 
*e«rwo«ne  achoUttica  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
» BCQtioiMd  h]r  Cownw  nwer  trnid  lo  Mreogtb* 
tlm  oUmwiit;  for  if  the  wcwk  w«to 
really  piFaptd  hv  Achilles  Taliua,  Xeiiophoii  of  Ephc- 
Mt,  Niceua  Kugenianus,  Eumathiua,  aini  the  wboie 
hMl  «f  wBihMw  ftom  llw  second  century  downward, 
<}:i-<  "<o.ild  prove  inconteata!>ly  that  it  waa  intiroatfly 
au  ■  ot'-ljxly  known:  and  why  ail  the  writers  and 
crn  r  >o  va^t  a  iipace  of  time  ahould  havo  conspired 
u>  preacrvc  m  uimbbia  nlenee  oa  tbe  aubjcct,  to 
t— twi  tlM  anthot'f  mm*,  to  ivfnu  fiora  the  slightest 
«IIu»iori  to  ^>  [  1'  re.  is  utterly  beyond  comprehension. 
We  must  coiUetw,  that  it  does  require  some  stretch  of 
kith  to  baliaift  that  a  Longua  was  produced  in  the 
eighth  century,  a  period  wbit-h  afrurd:^  no  name  belter 
known  than  that  of  the  chronicli-niaker  Syncellus. 
But,  if  this  were  granted,  it  would  be  easy  to  imagine 
that  auch  a  maa  would  be  acouunted  with  the  Utemtun 
of  his  Un({uage  ftom  lbs  ctrltett  tinMw,  aitd  mora 
pecially  wi'li  tho*c  }>ro<!uctiona  of  romantic  fiction 
which  be  n^tii  destmed  to  lautaiti  and  surpass.  More- 
over, without  a  panicle  of  invention  himself,  and  gift- 
ed rather  with  an  ingenious  industry  directed  by  an 
ac4}uired  and  fastidious  taste,  than  with  natural  grace 
and  power,  he  would  be  tiirown  upon  itiese  for  his  re- 
ba  would  gather  even  bom  the  weeds  of  the 
of  iiteiBton  thoM  minata  ofenla  whieh  wooM 
become  vi«th!r  to  the  pye  only  when  coltecrti  ?!id  ar- 
ru^«d  m  his  cell ;  and  the  future  examiner,  by  a  nat- 
«r  mistake,  would  trace  tlie  theft  to  the  poor  iMber 
llaa  to  the  nth,  just  ss  we  may  say  of  the  pulpy  end 
ef  the  grass- flower,  it  tastes  or  smells  of  honey,  and 
not  of  the  fragrant  stores  of  the  bee,  they  tasto  or 
smM  o^  the  gnsa-flower. — "Daphms  and  Chloe" 
m  tk*  fwiMTe,  per  ituUenee,  of  pliysieal  love.  It 
is  a  history  of  the  senses  ratlier  tlian  of  llic  mind,  a 
picture  of  the  development  of  the  iii»littcts  rather 
than  of  the  sentiments.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is 
ahootiiaiiy  oqgiaai;  and  the  subject,  pleasing,  indeed, 
IB  ita  MMe,  but  dangerous  anf)  seductive  to  the 
youthful  inagioation,  becomrfi,  when  treated  by  the 
iy  tad  seldom  indelicate  pen  oT  Loogua,  philo- 
ily  interesting.  Unlike  the  aeaaoM  Tuigari- 
of  a>odem  Europe,  which  can  only  betray  th« 
beaxt  by  brutalizing  the  uand,  there  is  a  ciiarm  about 
Its  freeiiloai,  a  parity  in  its  very  ignorance  of  virtue. 
Vic*  M  advocated  no  sophistry,  palliated  by  oo  ae- , 
AKtiooe  of  ermnmtances,  and  punished  by  no  aofler*  i 
in|j^  V  ce,  in  fact,  does  not  exist,  unlcsi  ignorance 
be  a  cniric  and  love  an  impurity.  Daphms  aiid 
CliVoe  have  been  brought  op  together,  free  denizens 
of  the  helds,  and  grovea,  and  strcnmii  of  the  Lesbian 
poradtae ;  their  eyes  have  rested  from  infancy  on  the 
»ax(tt  objects ;  their  ideas  have  been  formed  by  the 
Mi»e  tnitt  of  circomstancea;  theil  tastes,  feelings, 
Tahiti,  all  Wve  sprung  from  the  aame  root,  and  grown 

nntfer  the  fjirn-  influence.    Tlieir  hearts  understand 


It  (Hhet;  ih^  poetry  of  nature  has  entered  their 
•ooJs,  and  is  redecied  in  their  ^ee ;  but  poor,  at  least 
in  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  ita  acquirements,  bum- 
bio  in  action,  solitary,  and  ignorant,  sentiment  finds 
DO  pessage  iato  language,  ana  no  voice  but  the  voice 
of  aetara  ia  heard  m  theii  bearta.  "  Paul  and  Vir* 
MM**  ie  Mthing  neve  than  ^^Daphnia  and  Chloe," 
•rfaieated  by  a  refined  and  cuhivated  mind,  and  .^pirit- 
mLzcd  and  purified  by  the  mfluence  of  Chitctiamty. 
T«hjQg  the  difletoBco  of  thne,  climate,  knowledge, 
•md  huh  mto  account,  the  parallel  is  complete.  If 
IHk.  Iltne  had  made  bis  lovers  abepbeids  in  the  ist- 


mi  of  Leaboa,  undar  a  pagan  regime,  hie  *rad^  m 
atead  of  being  one  of  tho  meet  exquisite  and  deK^> 

ful  of  all  modern  productions,  would  have  been  a  tis- 
ane of  metaphysical  mechanism  and  absurdity.  Even 
is  Ao  laolta  of  the  t«vo  works  there  i«  a  striking  and 
ogy.  The  infidelity  committed  by  Daphnis  carri«» 
his  Ignorance  to  a  pitch  of  exaggeration  which  is  abso- 
lutely repulsive :  while  the  ill- timed  and  extravaganl 
prudery  of  Viijgioia  in  the  cataatiopbo,  in  the  banib  oi 
any  other  writer  than  St.  Pierre,  would  have  tw- 

prised  tho  reader  into  a  smile.  "  The  exprcssiooa 
Ixmgua,"  says  Uuet.  '*  are  lull  of  fire  and  vivacitv, 
he  producee  wilt  epiht ;  his  pictures  are  agreeaUOi 
and  his  images  arranged  with  skill.  Tho  c):;T3'-'f;re 
arc  carefully  susUiittd  ;  the  episodes  grow  oui  oi  the 
story  ;  and  the  passions  and  aentiments  are  depicted 
with  a  delioaojr  auttcientljr  in  koepiiw  with  paatomt 
simplicity,  bat  not  alwaja  with  tho  ndea  of  vonmiea' 
Probability  i.-s  almost  never  violated,  except  in  the 
machineipr  wbcb  is  employed  without  discretion,  and 
which  injorcs  the  denouement  of  the  piece,  in  other 
respects  good  and  agreeable."  {Forr.ifjn  ^uarUrhf, 
No.  9,  p.  133,  »eqq  ) — Tho  best  editions  of  Longus 
are,  that  of  Boden,  Ltpf  ,  1777.  8vo;  Villoison,  I'aris, 
1718,  2  vole.  8vo;  Schsler,  Lijia.,  1803.  18mO}  and 
that  of  Cotinar,  re^edited  bjr  De  Smner.  Faria, 

8vo.  Courif  r'.-i  l*  xt  contain*  the  fra;»rnent  which  fills 
up  the  iiiatbti  p.  13,  cd.  VtUmsim,  and  p.  ed. 
Sehaffer.  It  was  copied  from  a  Florentine  mano* 
script,  and  first  published  at  Rome  in  1810,  by  Coo< 
rier,  then  an  artillery  officer  in  tho  French  service. 
The  fragment  first  appeared  separaii  1\ .  h  i'  was  soon 
after  uwerted  into  an  editioo  of  the  'vbule  romance  by 
the  aano  aehoJar.  The  manuaeiipi  ia  the  same  from 
which  Chariton,  Xtnophon  Epbesius,  and  De  FuriaV 
Alaopean  Fables  have  been  published ;  and  U  con 
taina  alao  Loogaa,  foor  t>o<<ks  of  Achilles  Tatius,  and 
several  Opnscula  enumftated  by  J)o  FwM,  p.  XXXii.  - 
x.Txvii.,  ed.  Lip*.,  1810. 

LOtis.  a  nympli,  daughter  of  Neptune,  pursued  by 
Piiapoa,  and  who  escaped  from  him  by  being  chained 
into  tho  aqootielomaL   «M  lf<<-,    348  ) 

LoTOPHAdi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  neai 
the  Syrles.  They  received  thia  name  from  their  liv- 
ing upon  the  lotus.  Ulyssea  visited  their  coimiry  at 
bis  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  {hvm,,  (MLt  9*  M.) 
Homer  «ay»,  that  whoever  ate  of  the  lotoa  loot  aU  wiah 
of  returning  home,  and  became  desirous  of  temaioing 
in  the  land  that  produced  iL  Gompra  Heeodotua 
(4,  177).  According  to  Kennell.  tho  locatfon  of  thn 
T.oio[^gi  merely  on  the  coast  of  Africa  aroae  lioaB 
the  want  of  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  tho  coun> 
tries  bordering  on  ilic  desert,  on  the  pirt  of  tht  so- 
cient  writarr  He  statea  that  the  tnbes  who  iniiabit 
theae  coontrioa,  and  whoao  manner*  are  in  any  d<greo 
known  to  us,  eat  universally  of  this  fruit.  The  ihrub 
or  tree  that  bears  the  lotus  frutl  is  disseminated  over 
the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert,  from  the  coast  of  Cy< 
renc,  round  by  Tripolis  and  Africa  Propria,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Atlantic,  the  Senegal,  and  tbe  Niger.  (Go 
ograph}/ of  HcrixloUui.  vol  2,  p.  'ZHO .  tcqq . ,  ed.  1830  j 
It  ia  well  known,  remarks  this  same  writer,  that  a  great 
drffereneo  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  tho  moA- 
erns  conceming  what  the  ancients  intended  bv  ihs 
lotus:  tor  the  history  of  iL,  as  it  has  come  down  lu  us, 
is  mixed  with  fable,  from  having  previously  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  poets  But  of  the  tsuUitU 
of  a  frnit,  which,  although  growing  spontaneoorf' 
furnished  the  popular  lood  of  tribes  or  nations,  tiifr> 
ia  no  kind  of  doubt,  as  it  ts  mentioned  by  various  *0r 
thora  of  credit,  and  among  the  real  by  Polybina,  who 
appe.irs  to  have  "sern  it  in  the  prop<^r  ronntry  of  tbo 
lA^tophagi.  I'here  appear,  however,  to  have  been  two 
distinct  species  of  lotus  deatgnatod  by  the  term,  be- 
cause Herodotus  and  Pliny,  in  paiticniar,  deaeiibo.n 
marked  dtfferecco  botwoea  them ;  tho  om  u 
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tqnatic  plant,  whoso  root  and  seeda  were  eaten  in 
Egypt ;  the  other  the  fruit  of  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
on  the  sandy  coast  ul  Libya.  HrrodotuB,  in  wpcak- 
iqg  of  the  Lttnras  lolua  (4,  177),  aa^a,  that  the  frail  of 
Uie  lo(a»  M  of  ih*  mm  ot  tb«  mMtie,  ■nd  tweet  itke 
the  date,  anri  th  n:  of  it  a  kintl  of  wine  is  made.  Pliny 
(13,  17)  descr;bt>!>  iveo  different  kinds  of  lotus,  the 
OM  fiMind  near  the  Syrtes,  the  other  in  Egypt.  The 
former  he  dpscribi**  from  Cornelias  Nepos  as  the  fruit 
of  a  tree ;  in  stze  ordmarily  as  big  as  a  bean,  and  of  i 
a  yellow  colour,  sweet  ai<d  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The 
fruit  WM  braiaed,  aod  made  into  e  kind  of  pMte  of 
doogli.  and  then  atored  op  for  food.  Mofeover,  a  kind 
of  wine  wds  made  from  it,  rest mblinrj  mead,  but  which 
would  not  kic[>  man)  days.  I'liiiy  adds,  that  "armies, 
in  marching  throurrli  that  part  of  Africa,  have  subaiat* 
prf  on  the  lotus  "  Perhaps  this  may  rt  fex  to  the  army 
of  Balbus,  which  the  same  writer  infurms  us  (5,  5) 
had  penetrated  to  Gadamis  and  Fezzan.  Polybius, 
wbo  had  himaelf  ceeo  the  lotua  od  the  coast  of  Libya* 
mft  that  it  ii  the  liruit  of  a  abrob.  which  ia  loogh  and 
armed  with  prirkli  s,  ;ji,d  in  fol,;i<;e  ri-?irmli!e.v  t!io 
rbamoos.  That  wi-it-u  npc  u  is  of  the  size  uf  a  round 
olive;  baa' a  purple  tmgv,  and  eontaioa  a  hard  but 
small  stone ;  that  it  is  bruised  or  pounded,  and  laid 
by  for  use,  and  that  its  flavour  approaches  to  that  of 
fil^ri  or  d,ites.  And,  6naiiy,  that  a  kind  of  wine  is 
^  made  from  it,  by  expression,  and  diluted  with  water } 
*  that  it  alferda  a  goodf  beverage,  but  will  not  keefi  Bunv 
ihantrndiiv*.  (Potyb.  ajiJ  Aihni  ,  H.  p.  6S  )  The 
iotus  has  alt»o  been  described  by  several  modern  trav- 
eUeia,  aneb  as  Shaw,  Desfontaincs,  Park,  and  Beechy. 
Shaw  says  (vol.  1,  p  863)  that  ihc  hxm  I*  the  .ffcdra 
9f  the  Arabs ;  ihnt  it  is  a  species  of  ziztphiu  or  jujeh; 
and  that  the  fruit  tantt*  somewhat  like  gingerbread. 
When  fresh,  it  ia  of  a  bright  jrellow.  Park'a  descrip- 
tion, however,  is  tbe  moat  pafect  of  all  **  They  are 
small  farinaceous  berries,  of  a  yt  tlow  colour  and  deli- 
ciooa  taaia.  The  natives  convi^rt  them  into  a  sort  of 
bvead,  by  osposing  them  some  daya  to  ihA  eon,  and 
•Hwntaid  pwoding  tbem  gently  in  a  wmxicn  mortar, 
ontit  the  rarinaeeons  part  of  the  V*rry  is  separated 
from  the  monc,  Tlu^  rne<il  ir*  ilieii  rnix>  d  with  a  little 
water,  and  formed  mto  cakes,  which,  when  dried  in 
the  eon,  resemble  in  ooloar  and  liavoor  the  aweeteet 
ginner^iread  The  ston*^  are  afterward  pnt  ino  a 
vessel  of  water  and  shaken  about,  so  as  to  Kepafaie 
tbo  meal  which  may  still  adhere  to  them  :  this  com- 
mamcaiat  a  awoot  and  agreeable  taste  to  the  water, 
and,  witb  tba  addition  of  a  little  poonded  millet,  forms 

a  pleasant  gruel  called  fondi,  which  !•<  the  cotiuiion 
breakfast  in  many  parts  of  Ladamar  during  the  months 
of  Felmiary  and  March.  The  fruit  is  collected  by 
spreading  a  cloth  upon  the  groond  and  boating  tbc 
branches  with  a  stick"  (p.  99). 

LacA,  a  city  of  Etruria,  northeaalof  Pise,  on  the 
liver  Auaer  or  Strtkio.  It  atill  praaarvas  iu  situation 
and  name.  1%  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Livy, 
as  the  place  to  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  retired  after 
the  unfortunate  campaign  on  the  Trebia  (31, 69).  The 
esflM  writer  states  it  to  bava  been  eoloniced  A.U.C. 
57."^  (It.  13  —  V'r//  Vatn-c  .1,15).  CsBsar  frequent- 
ly made  Luca  his  hcadi^uarters  during  his  commnnd 
in  the  two  Gauls,  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  1,  9  -  s  ., 
C«f.,  84.)  It  is  alao  mentioned  by  Strabo  (217.— > 
CompavB  Piin  ,  3,  5.— Pfaf.,  p.  61). 

LoCAM,  the  inhabitants  of  I.ucania.  (  Vid  Lncania  ) 
LocANi«,  a  country  of  Magna  Unecia,  below  Apulia. 
It  was  occupied,  in  common  witb  tba  other  |H«vincoa 
of  southern  Italy,  by  numerous  Greek  colonics.  The 
native  race  of  the  Lucani  were  numerona  aiid  warhkf, 
and  said  to  be  of  Samnitic  origin.  These,  as  their 
namb«rs  mereoaed,  nadoaUy  adranced  from  the  inte- 
rior to  the  eoaat,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  bosttUHcs 
with  the  Greeks,  wh  i,  n  .Me  to  make  good  their  do- 
fa»ce,  gradually  retreated  ,  thus  aUowiog  their  baidy 
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and  restless  foea  to  obtaia  poaaession  of  all  the  seltw 
ments  on  the  western  coast.  These  aggressions  (A 
tiie  Lncani  were  for  a  reason  checked  by  tht  nleai 
and  abUity  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus;  bat  mm 
bia  death  thaj  renewed  their  innads  with  iscTMsed 
confidence  and  auccess,  making  ihomselvc4  ma^ifrs 
of  Tburii,  Metapontum,  Heraclca,  witb  several  otlisi 
towns,  and  finally  reducing  the  Grecian  leagastsm 
empty  name,  with  only  the  shadow  of  its  forme;  bnV. 
isncy  and  power.  Such  was  the  state  of  Uitags  ^'m. 
the  Romans  appeared  on  the  scene.  Tbe  Locun 
unable  to  make  any  effectual  ntsisUDce  after  Pydni 
bad  withdrawn  hie  fbreea  Aom  Italy,  submitted  le  dM 
victors.  The  war  with  Hanniba',  carriiil  on  for  ic 
many  years  in  this  exireinity  of  Italy,  completed  iu 
deeolatien  and  ruin  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  •(«« 
towns  restored  and  colonized  by  the  Roman?,  th  - 
onco  flourishing  tract  of  counliy  became  a  dffein 
waste,  retaining  only  the  ruins  of  deserted  cities,  u 
moomfal  robes  of  the  late  abodee  of  wisdmn  aod  gt 
nioa.— Lneania,  eonaidcrad  aa  a  Roman  pro  vines,  m 
separated  from  Apulia  by  the  Dradanus,  ind  a  lnit 
drawn  from  that  river  to  the  Silsrut ;  whicb  Uttei 
stream  served  also  for  a  boundary  on  ilie  y:<:e  of  Can 

fania.  To  the  sonttnvesl  th>-  river  L:ia«  dividwi  Lhe 
iUt-.aia  Iroin  the  Bruttu,  as  did  also  iat  Ciathu  (a  iu 
southeast.  (Sfrate,  tt6.— OraflKr**  ilae.  /talf,  isL 
S,  p.  947.) 

Loolitoa,  M.  AnwAtra,  a  IjBttn  poet,  bom  A.]) 

38,  at  Corduha,  in  .*^[lain,  where  his  lamil^f,  origii)»]l) 
from  Italy,  had  been  settled  for  several  generation* 
and  where  some  of  it«  members  had  hlled  public  oi- 
fices.  {Surf  ,  Vit  Lucan — Fd? r  ,  Bi6.  La/.,  vol  J, 
u.  141.)  Ht^  father,  Annxus  Mela,  was  a  Romu 
knight,  and  enjoyed  great  consideration  in  the  \tw- 
ince.  Lucan  waa  named  after  Annans  Locaiw  its 
maternal  grandfather,  who  waa  dtstingnithsd  fat  b> 

eloquence.  His  father  was  also  the  youngest  bfOtJiO 
of  Seneca  the  philosopher.  At  a  very  early  Lu 
ean  vras  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  received  his  edoes 
tion.  RhcmTiiu<(  Pala-mon  and  Flavius  Virffituai«it» 
ins  teachers  lu  gratimiar  and  elotjuence.  The  pnnci 
pies  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  were  taught  hiiii  by 
nana  Comatoa,  a  Greek  pbiloeoober,  who  loMscta 
at  Rome  nntil  Ffero,  oftnded  at  nis  ophiiens  tnl  hi 

giiage,  banished  him  to  an  island.    I,t:c;iu's  Ja''  it 
poetry  developed  itsalf  at  an  early  period  ;  be  »4»ic 
customed  to  dedaim  in  Greek  and  Latin  verw  wba 
only  fourteen  years  of  ago.    Having  compl«tod  t)t 
education  at  Athens,  he  was  placed  by  Seneca. hi*  pa 
ternal  uncle,  who  had  cbar]g^  at  that  time  of  tbe  yontl 
of  Neio,  staiind  tba  peraon  of  the  yoong  princs.  .N<« 
soon  beesme  attached  to  Lnvsn,  and  reaad  UataUa 
dignity  of  an  avijfur  and  quresior  before  he  ksdlCScbBi 
the  proper  t^o  for  either  of  these  offices.    Durisg  !• 
magistracy  Lucan  exhibited  to  the  populace  a  nitgBiP 
icent  show  of  gUdiators.    Tbe  folly  of  Xcro,  wbopis- 
tor>ded  lo  be  a  great  poet,  and  the  vanity  of  Local, 
who  would  not  yield  the  palm  lo  any  coinpetUor,  moo 
embroiled  the  two  friends.    Nero  offended  tbe  vouif 
and  presomptttotts  sspirsnt  by  abraptly  quitting,  os 
one  occ«5ioi),  an  iis'.cinMy  in  which  the  latter  w« 
citing  one  of  his  poetical  productions.   Lucan  sou^ritt 
avenge  thiaaAontby  praaenting  himself  m  anothris 
aambly  as  a  competitor  against  the  prince.  WehsnUj 
know  which  to  admire  the  more,  the  boldnesj  of  Lseta, 
who  believed  the  poetical  art  about  to  he  dffTwled,  li 
a  bad  piece,  tboogfa  composed  by  a  pnBce,^'<i 
raeeive  tba  eiown;  or  the  coorafe  of  the  jtidges.  viks 
decreed  the  prize  to  a  subject  who  hid  djre<lio  com 
pete  with  his  master.    The  vengeance  of  Nero  •»» 
not  slow  in  overtaking  the  Imprudent  poet:  itwoanl- 
cd  him  in  the  most  sen«iWe  port,  for  he  was  comtBsal* 
ed  to  abstain  in  future  from  dcriaiming  in  miMic. 
Withont  being  unjnst  toward:^  tbo  memory  of  Lncan, 
we  mav  attribate  to  tba  hatred  which  fnm  w 
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In  eoouhcd  igdnt  N«nH  the  part  that  Iw  toiwe- 

qiieril!)  look  in  ihe  conspiracy  Vi'o:  but  it  were 
to  h*s  wished  that  be  could  in  any  v^ay  b«i  delended 
from  a  reproach  which  Tacitus*  makes  against  him, 
ttiJ  vkhidi  }as  affixed  an  indelible  stigma  to  his  name. 
h  la  tsid  i^iat,  deceived  by  a  promise  of  pardon  in 
case  be  shoold  discover  Ins  accomplices*,  and  wishing 
I*  fiopiVMa  the  favour  of  Nero,  who  bad  deatroyed 
ftia  omn  mMhcr,  by  incurring  in  like  nunaer,  in  bi« 
tun  .  ti.o  g  jii'.  of  parricide,  he  declared  that  his  mother 
AtitcM  a  {MUty  m  the  conspiracy.  The  admirers 
of  Locan  have  soggcited,  tlMt  tlue  leltt  WM  invented 
by  Nero  or  his  flatterers,  to  heap  odium  on  the  char- 
acu;!  of  a  poet  from  a  contest  with  whom  he  had 
brought  awsy  nothing  but  disgrace.  Unfortunately, 
kewTcr,  for  the  rorrectoeaa  of  tbia  Murtion,  it  may 
be  Agmi  in  reply,  thet  Tedtai,  •  d«ee  eeratioiter 
into  the  artifices  of  tyranny,  relates  the  charge  with- 
out  expressuig  the  least  doubt  as  to  ita  truth.  {Ann., 
16,  56.)  But,  hovMfeir  thto  mtj  be,  the  cowardly 
compUisance  of  the  poet,  if  he  were  really  guilty  of 
the  conduct  asicribed  to  him,  could  not  prove  of  any 
avmil ;  he  was  merely  permitted  to  choose  the  manner 
9^  bit  d«elb.  He  cauaed  bis  veitw  to  be  opexicd,  and 
ami  wiib  %  degree  of  eoorage  tbet  formed  a  etrangc 
contract  to  the  pusillanimity  in  whicli,  but  a  moment 
befixe,  be  bad  indulged.  It  is  even  ^aid,  that,  feel- 
iBf  hanMlf  eofeeblea  by  the  loss  of  blood,  he  recited 
fm  Tinea  which,  in  his  Pharsalia  (3,  639-42),  he 
bed  pat  into  the  mouth  of  a  dying  soldier.  He  per- 
ished A  1)  G').  ut  the  age  of  27  years.  .Although  ac- 
cnwd  of  being  an  accomplice,  hu  mother  waa  not  in- 
fehed  in  biadiigTace.  Laeen  left  •  yotmg  widow, 
*h"j<c  character  and  merits  are  praised  hy  both  Mar- 
tial Aixl  Statius.  She  was  named  PoUa  Argeniaria, 
>ad  IN  reckoned  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (2, 1<Q  anODg 
ibe  ttoaiber  of  tboee  celebrated  femalei  wboee  coon- 
Mb  uad  taeto  faiTe  been  of  great  nee  to  their  bo»> 
bar.J-i  in  the  composition  of  their  works.  The  various 
twems  of  Lucan,  his  "  Combat  of  Hector  and  Achil- 
les," which  be  composed  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  ; 
bu  '^Description  of  the  burning  of  Rome ;"  his  "  Sat- 
smabs  his  tragedy  of  Medea,"  left  unfinished  by 
biro,  have  all  pertshed  We  have  remaining  only  one 
fan.  the  "  PAorjotic,"  or  the  w«r  between  Caaar 
and  Potnpey.  It  ie  comprieed  in  ten  booke;  bnt. 
Since  tbe  tenth  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a 
Barraiive,  it  is  probable  that  some  part  has  been  loat, 
or  that  tbe  poet  had  not  finished  the  work  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  first  book  opens  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant adaUtion  of  Nero,  in  which  the  poet  even 
exceeds  the  ba«e  subserviency  of  the  poets  of  the  »gv 
ef  Aogosttta.  Tbe  Pbaiaalia  coatains  man/  vigoroua 
eod  ewimatod  deacnptkme,  and  the  epeochee  en  ebu^ 
actcriza)  by  considerable  rhetorical  merit,  hnt  the  lan- 
guage IS  often  inflated,  and  the  expressions  are  ex- 
tWMtily  kbou r*. d  and  eitificid.  The  poen  to  olao  de- 
loent  in  that  truth  to  nature,  and  in  tboeo  t^Mals  to 
ike  fcelhigs  and  tbe  imagmation,  wfaleh  excite  tbe 
iryr[,{vit.hi  of  every  class  of  readers.  Still,  great  a|- 
|ow«ix6  mail  be  made  for  the  youth  of  the  author, 
who.  if  be  bad  lived  hmger.wooldpitobeblybatro  cured 
hfrnsf  If  of  iWj-ic  faults  and  defects  which  are  now  so 
conspicuous  ;q  a^s  poem. — 'Ilie  Pharsalia  cannot  be 
OBgarded  as  an  epw  poem,  since  botk  poetic  invention 
and  cBoebineiy,  wbieb  fonn  the  Toiy  aoul  of  the  epo- 
pie,  are  aftogether  wanting  in  it.  The  event  on 
wjKch  the  actfoii  is  based  was  not  sufficiently  far  re- 
zaoved  from  Lucan's  own  times  to  permit  him  to  io- 
dolge  hk  imagmation  in  adorn  ins  it  widi  Aetiona. 
Tbe  poem  should  rather  be  calleaan  historical  otic. 
~The  prioeipal  defect  in  the  Pharsalia,  admitting 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  historic  poem,  ii  the 
WHt  ef  onity  of  action,  Ono  eamnai  |MicoiTe,  on 
nofcg  An  wwk,  iriiot  the  object  wlncit  the  poet 
M  m  idmr,  whet  in  Iho  poial  to  wfekh  OMiytliim 


j  ought  to  t«nd.   I«  it  tbe  momentaiy  triumph  <^  fhw- 

dom,  in  the  foil  of  Ce-sar,  whirh  Lucan  has  wished  to 
celebrate  i  Or  was  it  his  intention  to  ^aiot  in  vtv*id 
colours  the  dieeatrous  contoqoeuiot  of  ctfil  discord  T 
Or  did  he  wish  to  dilate  on  eome  moral  or  political 
virtue  1  Great  ancertainty  accompanies  all  these 
ipie!*iions.  It  is  true,  the  poem  being  probably  left 
uiifiuiahed,  it  bccomea  ^roportionably  more  difficult  t9 
pronouneo  upon  ite  object ;  but,  at  tbe  eeme  time, 
this  object  ought  to  be  so  clearly  indicated  m  cverv 
part  of  the  poem,  as  to  fon»,as  it  were,  its  very  soui, 
and  to  be  tnc  pivot  around  which  everything  should 
turn.  Faithful  to  the  laws  of  history,  far  different  in 
their  character  from  those  of  the  epopee,  Lucan  doea 
not,  111  the  comnienccnieiit  of  his  poem,  transport  ui 
at  onco  mto  tbe  midst  of  afliurs  ;  he  goes  back  to  tbe 
origin  of  tbe  ciTil  war  between  Cataar  and  Pompey, 
and  follows  event;)  in  chronological  order.  His  prin- 
cipal heroes  are  Pompey,  Cseear,  Calo,  and  Brutua. 
But  we  may  charge  the  poet  with  not  having  fully 
aacceeded  in  the  delineation  of  tb^  cboxectera,  and 
with  producing  sometimes  a  diflferent  unpreeakm  npon 
his  rcadert*  from  that  nhich  lie  intended  to  efiect. 
llie  character  of  Pompey  is  exalted,  even  at  the  es- 
penee  of  bietorieel  tratb ;  that  of  Ccear  ie  treetcd  widi 
injustice  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Lucan 
has  failed  in  making  tbe  former  interesting,  and  Ca- 
sar,  in  spite  of  the  poet,  is  the  true  hero  of  the  Phaiw 
salia ;  he  ie  tbe  centre  of  action,  tbe  eoul  ef  evente  ; 
we  have  him  consUnily  before  ma  eyeo,  while  wo 
otilv  8tc  and  hear  of  Pompey  in  the  exaggerated  eu- 
bgiuma  lavished  upon  him  by  the  poet.  But  it  ja 
piraieipelly  in  his  dtereeeione,  in  the  nomerooedoeerip' 
tions  with  which  he  adorns  his  narrative,  some  of 
which,  at  the  same  ume,  afford  proofs  of  distinguished 
talent,  that  Lucan  betrays  a  want  of  judgment  and  of 
good  toeto,  tho  immediate  leeulta  of  bia  vootfa,  and  of 
hie  iraitMlon  of  modele  aeleeted  from  tte  school  of 
Alexandrea.  Erudition  often  supplies  the  place  of  va- 
riety ;  and  the  brilliant  conceits  brought  into  vogue 
by  his  uncle  Seneca,  together  with  tbe  maxims  of  the 
Porch,  to  which  he  was  attached,  are  made  to  stand 
in  Ueu  of  that  enthusiasm  and  dignity  which  form  two 
of  the  principal  features  of  epic  composition.  His 
veisificatiou,  too,  waota  the  elegance  and  tbe  melody 
of  VirgiPa.— Beeidee  the  Pbttoelie,  several  eridee, 
among  whom  are  Joseph  Scaliger  and  Vossius,  have 
ascribed  to  Lucan  a  poem  in  l61  verses,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  contains  a  eulogium  on 
Calpumios  Pieo,  the  same  who  conspired  a^unst 
ro.  Bartbhis  thinks  that  thia  prodoetton  lomied  one 
of  a  coilcction  of  fugitive  pieces  published  by  Lucan 
under  the  title  of  Silva ;  but  other  cntica,  among 
whom  may  be  cited  FVbridne  end  Wernsdorff,  hove 
clearly  shown  that  Lucan  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  puum.  The  expressions  employed  by 
its  antbor  to  indicate  the  lowness  of  his  origin  and 
the  scantiness  of  his  fortune,  do  noi  apply  wub  any 
correctness  to  Lucsn,  descended  as  ho  was  from  a 
good  family,  ei  n  n  h  as  well  in  !iis  own  as  in  ihe 
property  brought  liim  by  bia  wife.  It  is  assigned  with 
more  propriety  to  Saleios  Baeaiie,  •  friend  of  Lucan's. 
— The  best  editions  of  T.nrnn  are,  thnt  of  Cortiua, 
Lips.,  1726,  8vo,  re-cdued  and  completed  by  Weber, 
Lips.,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo;  Oodendorp,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1728.  2  vols ;  fiunnaon,  Xstfd.  Bat.,  1740, 4U»:  Lo> 
maire,  Pans,  1890-188S,  3  vols.  8vo.  end  thet  of 
\\'eise,  Quediinb,,  1835.  8vo.  Tho  edition  published 
at  Glasgow  (1816,  8vo),  with  the  notes  of  Bentley  and 
Orotius,  is  abo  a  good  one.  ( Scholi,  Hist.  Lit  Rom., 
vol.  2,  p.  2!!f5.  srqq. — B'dhr,  Gesrh.  Rom  Lit.,  p.  94. 
seqq  ) — II.  Ocellus,  a  Lucanian  philosopher.  (KuL 
Ocellas.) 

Loonia,  m  city  of  Apnlis*  about  twelve  miles  to 
tho  WMt  of  Aipi.  Utmo  «  plteo  of  great  antiquity, 
end  wtt  nid  to  hate  boen  finndia  by  Diomodo 
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wiiote  oflfcrinfrs  to  Minerva  were  still  to  be  seen  in 
temple  ol'ihal  godduss  lu  the  tuntofStrabo  (294). 
Loeerii  was  the  first  Apuliaii  city  which  tho  Romana 
appmr  to  have  bees  aoUcitODs  to  po«MM:  and  Iboogb 
ft  waa  long  an  object  of  cobtonlion  with  roe  Samnites, 
they  filially  aecurcd  Ihcir  conquest  and  sent  a  colony 
ttaeie,  A.U.C.  440.  {Ltv.,  9.  2,—lhod.  Sic.,  IS.— 
F«U.  Paten.t  It  H.)  We  And  Loeeru  aftenvard 
ennmpntefl  among  those  cities  which  rcmaintd  most 
fuia  in  tikctr  allegiance  to  Roiuc  dunug  the  iiivastuu 
of  Hannibal.  (Lie,  27,  10  — Polyb.,  3,  88.)  In  the 
civil  mm  of  Pompej  and  Caaar,  Lnceha  ia  menlioo- 
ed  hf  Cicero  aa  a  place  wlueh  the  fotnier  waa  aniiom 
to  retain,  and  where  he  invited  Cictro  to  join  him. 
{Ep.  ad  AU.,  8.  1.  — CtM.,  BeU.  Cm.,  1,  24  )  It 
■eema  to  have  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  ita 
wool,  a  property,  indeed,  which,  acccirdmcj  to  Sirabo 
(984),  was  common  to  the  whole  of  Apulia.  Tins 
place  Htill  retains  its  ancient  site  under  the  modern 
name  of  Lucerm,  {(Jmrntr'*  Amc,  iUUjft  toL  S,  p. 
•86,  $tqq  ) 

i>iif:s,  the  third  of  the  three  original  tribes  at 
Rome.  Tiieae  three  original  tribes  were  the  Ram- 
nentee  «r  Ramnes,  the  Tatienaea  or  TllieiMea,  and 
Ibe  Lnceres.    {Vul  Roma  ) 

LuciANtrs,  a  celebrated  Greek  writer,  bom  at  Sa- 
musata  in  Syria.  The  period  when  he  flourished  is 
QfKerUin.  Suidaa,  who  ia  the  only  aocienC  whler  tbat 
makea  mention  of  him,  fnfernia  oa  that  he  lirad  hi  the 

time  of  Trajan,  and  also  bcrore  that  prince  (/f';,/Tr;£  <V  ' 
YeviaBai  Itti  rov  K«<T<ipof  Tpaiavoii,  Kai  tnentiva).  I 
This,  iiowcver,  Yoasius  denies  to  be  OOnoet.  (Hut. 
Gr.,  2,  15.)  The  same  Suidas  also  states,  that,  afier 
havinjr  followed  tho  profc'^sion  of  an  advocate  at  An- 
ti  I  lj  wiih  little  success,  he  turned  bis  attention  to  lit- 
erary cornpositioa;  aod  that  be  waa  fioally  torn  to 
pfeeea  by  docs,  whieb  tin*  writer  eonndera  a  weH- 
merilod  piinisTiment  for  his  impiety  in  attacking  the 
CbriBiian  religion.  Lucian  himself,  however  (Reviv., 
4 13^),  aaaigna  aa  the  reason  for  hm  quitting  the  pro- 
ftaaioo  of  an  advocate,  bis  dii^aat  at  the  fraud  and 
diicanery  of  the  lawyers  of  the  day  ;  and  as  for  the 
story  of  liis  death,  we  may  safely  pronounce  it  a  pious 
falsehood,  in  a  dissertation  on  Isidorus  of  Cbaraz, 
I>odwell  endeavours  to  prove  that  Lucian  waa  bom 
A.D.  135  ;  which  will  coincide,  in  some  de^jree,  with 
Ae  opinion  of  Hcmslcrhuys,  who  (Praf.  ad  Jul.  rtdl.) 
places  him  under  the  Antonincs  and  Coinmodus.  Vos- 
aioa  alao  (i.  c.)  makea  biro  a  coatampocaiy  of  Athens - 
ua,  who  fived  under  Maretia  Attraiina,  and  Taonius 
{Script.  Hut.  Phil.,  3,  10,  p.  60)  inclines  to  tho  same 
opinioD,  considering  him  as  contemporary  with  Demo- 
Btt,  who  flourished  under  Antoninus  Piaa  and  bia 
soccensor.  Reitz  {Di  A^'a!-,  (tc  ,  Ludani,  p.  63. — 
Op.,  erf.  Hemtt.,  vol.  i agreeing  iii  Opinion  with  Hem- 
aterfauys,  places  him  under  the  Antonines  and  Co;n- 
modoa,  and  makea  him  to  have  lived  from  120  B.C. 
vntil  M0.<— Derthwd  at  first,  by  his  father,  who  was 
in  humble  circumstances,  to  the  profession  of  a  Bculp* 
tor,  be  was  placed  with  that  view  under  the  instroc- 
tien  of  hb  miclo.  Bol,  becoming  aoon  diagnated  wUh 
die  employment,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature, 
and  travelled  into  Asia  Minor  and  Gruecc,  in  tiiti  latter 
of  which  countries  he  was  present,  according  to  the 
coomotatioo  of  Dodwell,  at  the  celebration  of  the  233d, 
M4lh,  and  tSSth  (Mympiada  (A.D.  157, 161, 165),  an 

•Wering  to  tbe  22d,  2fith,  and  30lh  years  of  lu.s  a^'e. 
In  bis  S9th  yoar  he  appears  to  ha\e  heard  historical 
iMtQlM  in  Ionia.    Hia  principal  place  of  residence 
IvhUoin  this  country  was  the  city  of  Ephesiis.    \Vlu  til- 
er Lucian  entered  upon  ihc  profcsniun  of  an  advocate 
before  or  after  this  period  is  not  clearly  ascertained  :  ; 
tbe  Utter  is  perhapa  the  more  correct  opinion.   Anli- 1 
•ehwaafhoeeeneorUalabowain  tbfa  new  teeation ;  j 
but  he  soon  became  disgusted  with  forensic  |i  ir 
and  tuned  his  attentioB  to  othwa  of  a  more  purely  j 


rhetorical  nature.    Eloquence  applied  to  so ^Unthc  det 
lamations  and  improviaaziones,  if  wt  uuy  tie  aii»w«d 
the  expression,  opened  at  i\m  tune  the  surest  ptthto 
fortune  and  fame.    Tbe  sopbiala  werr  ro'istiuiily  ct- 
gaged  in  uavdiing  to  and 

ihey  announced  a  discourse  as  an  uimran;  aujcui, 
at  the  present  day  would  anuoutice  a  concert ^  aod 
people  nocked  from  all  quarters  to  hear  aod  ksiImb, 
and  to  pay  liberally  fur  the  ^larinoniout  and  |)oU^ 
periods  with  which  their  ears  were  gratified.  Luoin 
yielded  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  abd  abandgned  iIm 
bar  for  the  tribone.  He  ^gain  directed  his  tbuglui 
to  travel,  and  viaited  Ada,  GraaM,  and  puticaUrij 
Gaul,  in  which  last-mentioned  coun^r)'  he  -sirtlcd  for  s 
tune  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  aud  soon  uUimed  gttit 
celebrity  and  a  unmerous  school.  He  appean  to  Ian 
remained  in  Gaul  till  he  was  aiiout  fort\.  v  h-n  r« 
gave  up  the  profession  of  rbetonc,  afttr  navmg  jci,u 
red  considerable  wealth.  On  his  return  from  GtuI  ht 
visited  Italy,  and  |Mint8  in  vhrid  coloors,  io  kit 
grious,'*  dm  eonrnpiion  of  the  capild.  IM&gAii*- 
mainder  of  his  life  we  niid  him  travelling  about  frm 
plaM  to  place,  and  viaiting  successively  Macedooo, 
Cappadocia,  Paphiagoniat  and  Bithyoia.  Tbe  gtaum 
part  of  his  time,  however,  was  passed  iti  Atbetu,  when 
he  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Dcms- 
nax,  a  philosopher  of  great  celebrity.  Vu\i^.^  has 
made  tbe  study  of  man  kia  particnUr  object,  wc  M 
him  emhncing  no  one  of  tbo  ajatema  dun  in  vogw, 

but  follow in;j,  as  far  as  he  could  be  said  to  luve  iV. 
lowed  any  sect,  the  tenets  of  the  »cLoi>l  of  Hpicuro. 
In  his  old  age  he  oblAined  from  Marcus  Aurcliiu  u 
honour.ibic  employment  in  Egypt.  Sooieia^ldn 
lo  have  been  placed  over  a  part  of  this  provinc*:  hit 
it  appears  more  probable  that  be  was  appo  Jitcd  n^^ 
tor  to  one  of  the  higher  tribunals.  He  died  at  a  «tf; 
'  advaneod  age.— >Wnit  diatinguidhes  Lucian  u  i  water 
is  a  genius  eriiinentiv  ?'it:rical,  a  briUiaticj  of  iiiCe^ 
and  a  larger  share  ut  humour  than  auy  oth(;r  auLiMi  oi 
antiquity,  with  tho  exception,  perhaps,  of  Ari<to|iliiflO 
and  Horace.  His  iiony  apana  no  foUjr  m  pi^ 
dice  on  the  part  of  hia  eon  temporaries,  bat  at^ 
against  their  failinj^'s  a  continual  warfjrt.  T!ie  «n 
tings  of  Lucian  very  rarely  beUav  any  marks  uti 
decline  of  taste  which  cbaracterixeo  tbe  period  iavlvcii 
he  is  said  to  have  lived.  His  style,  formed  by  ll» 
study  of  the  best  models,  and  especially  of  Aiirtoph*- 
nes,  would  never  lead  ua  to  suspect  that  bs  »i>  i  ^i- 
tive  of  the  distant  jwofinoo  of  Mftbam  Syritj  tt  u« 
pure,  as  f>l»gant,  and  aa  Attic  ao  if  be  bid  InriAM 
m  the  <  1 :  periods  of  Grecian  literatiui,  iod  ik 
defects  ot  the  age  in  which  he  lived  merely  u»ea*- 
eoltee  in  the  desire  to  coin  new  expresaions,  ud  to 
divert  others  from  their  more  ancient  and  kfiMIti 
meaning;  faults  from  which  he  has  not  tieeniWite 
save  himself,  although  he  ridicules  them  in  one  of 
own  productiooa,  tbe  "  Losipbaooa."  Neither  Iws  kt 
been  dwaya  able  to  laaiat  the  incKnatioo  of  aJanng 
his  ."tylc  with  the  tinsel  of  (juotniion^  and  pbrise*  bor- 
rowed from  the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  awl  fw 
qoently  misplaced.  The  greater  part  of  ba  prodw- 
tions  have  the  dialogue  form  ;  but  they  «ie  '^''^J^ 
the  dialogues  of  Plato,  dis&eruiions  put  into  llie«<«" 
of  interlocutors,  merely  to  destroy  the  mor.LU  DCii:* 
nnifonuity  of  a  coBtmood  diacoonw.  The  d»)<>gMs 
of  Lvelan  are  trao  confeaaationa ;  tbay  art  ■  «'«y 

sense  drama  tic.  He  says  himself  (A?f  xir^-' .  <"  33) 
that  he  has  restored  dialogue  to  earth,  aft«-niii*«  oeen 
lost  in  the  regions  of  the  clouds  ;  and  that,  d»po»«uii 
it  of  ita  traffic  garb,  he  has  brought  it  ia  COOttiet «»» 
pleasantry  and  the  comic  muse.  —  The  sol^t>  on 
which  he  treau  are  various  aiid  intcr^nn;^;  ^^f^'^'- 
pliihMO^,  aod  all  tbe  aoionces  furnish  him  with  ou- 
teriria.  lodaBmay, in  Act,  be  regarded  at  tbs  Am- 
t<>|ili:inos  of  his  age.  m  d,  I-ke  the  grcnt  r;"n-.:  r"***** 
had  recotine  to  nuileiy  aod  satire  to  accomf  i»«h  «• 
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object  be  htd  in  view*  Tbis  object  was,  to  ex> 

yoit  ail  k  : 'ui:  ijf  delusion,  laiiaticisiii,  and  imposture  ; 
ibe  <|u«ckc;)  ajiU  iinpasiuoa  of  the  pnt&ts,  lUc  fuily 
aad  aktatiitj  «f  ibe  superstitious,  and  especially  the 
the  prating  iiiiel«Oc«»  and  the  im- 
i'  kn»  of  lh«  philosopfajeu  diartetai»  of  his  age. 
His  slu<ly  was  human  nature  in  all  its  vuncticH,  and 
tb*  4g«  la  wbicb  ho  Uved  fumtsiie«i  ample  lUAlbrmis 
f»  hm  obscnration.  Many  of  his  pictures,  though 
4r»wn  from  tlio  circumstances  of  his  own  iiint;-,  ure 
tru*  tor  fcvcr)-  a^je  country,  ll  hf  souieiitiies  dis- 
ctooM  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankiDd  too  fn  eiy,  and 
woawnally  vm*  «;qKcwioiM  wbicb  moltuig  to 
•or  ideoo  of  ■totalilj,  it  alioald  bo  ToooUected  tint  ov* 
try  iuthur  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  not  hy  a  standard  of  religion  uiji  morality 
wbicfa  w»  nnkiiuvs  n  to  tho  writer.  Tbe  chmclor  of 
LuciAn^^  mmd  was  decidedly  practical  ;  he  was  not 
dispose <i  to  bciicve  any ihmg  without  sulhcicut  tvidencu 
of  lU  truut ,  and  nothing  that  was  ridiculous  or  absurd 
eeeaped  bi*  nilleiy  eaa  10101010.  Tbo  toloe  of  the 
foeto  nopeelioff  the  attriboiea  and  oiploilo  of  the  gods, 
which  wc>re  sts  11  firmly  believed  hy  the  common  pco 
pie  oS  biA  age,  were  especially  the  objecta  of  hut  suUSts 
anicidicuio  in  bis  dialogues  between  the  gods,  and  in 
maov  other  of  his  works ;  and  that  he  should  have  at- 
tacked the  Christians  lu  cotoinoa  with  the  laUe  sys- 
tems of  the  pagan  religion,  will  not  appear  surprising 
io  any  ooe  who  oonsiders  that  LocUd  probabljr  never 
took  tlM  oooblo  to  inquire  into  lh«  doetrinao  of  a  n- 
.'liT.ori  ivl.iirti  wa^  almost  universally  despised  in  bis 
time  by  toe  highir  orders  of  society. — The  greater 

Crt,  if  Ml  oU.  of  the  dialognea  of  Lnciaa  appear  to 
ve  been  written  alter  his  return  from  Gaul  and 
wbde  he  was  residing  at  .\thens ;  but  most  of  his  oth- 
er piett  -  Acre  probably  written  during  the  lime  that  he 
taaigbt  rhetoric  in  the  former  country. — Our  Itnuta,  of 
coursoi,  witt  Dot  allow  an  examination  of  tlie  numeroiw 
jit'.'.u  r-^  of  Lucian.  We  will  content  ourselves  with 
<(c;;<..ug  utciely  ouc  piece,  partly  on  acrount  oi  nn  pe- 
culiar character,  which  has  made  it  a  subject  of  ire- 
qam  atoanci^  and  partfy  bocaoao  tlm  |aoef»l  opm- 
im  of  athotoa  at  tb  preeani  day  ia  uverae  to  its 
be  p-^  :f  warded  a»  one  of  the  productions  of  Lucian. 
It  IS  the  ttMxaTpif,  ii  itdaaKOftevo^  ("  The  loter  of 
hm  ttnmvft  or  tkt  atudent").  The  author  of  tins 
pi*<^.  mhocrcr  he  wo3,  ridicules,  after  the  manner  of 
L«ciaa.  ilit  absurdities  of  the  Greek  mythology ;  but 
bis  satire  has,  m  fact,  no  other  end  than  to  serve  as  an 
waodaction  t»  an  ■wyering  attack  on  tbo  Cbriatiana : 
fkmf  m  vejaooaMad  aa  widiad  man,  contiuialfy  oftr* 
in;:  up  prayers  for  tho  evil  of  the  state.  The  authen- 
tKtty  of  ibis  pKice  lias  been  much  disputed.  Mcotion 
ia  BMa  to  It  of  evenu,  which  some  place  under  Nero 
or  even  under  Claudius,  others  under  Trajan  or  Mar- 
cos AureUnt,  and  some  under  Julian.  The  first  of 
these,  as,  for  example,  Theodore  Marciiius,  think,  in 
that  the  author  of  the  oiece  lived  during 
What  appeaia  to  fafonr  due  opinion 
u  a  tci.<i;tg«  in  which  the  writer  alludes,  without  na- 
ming auu,  u>  i>i.  Paul,  or  even,  according  to  the  So- 
chuaD  Creil,  to  oar  Saviour  himself.  Some  orthodox 
dieoiogtans  have  shown  themselves  favourably  inclined 
to  tills  system,  because  in  a  passage  of  the  dialogue 
tijc  quejliou  u!  ihc  Trinity  is  openly  btated,  and  they 
have  taiien  tbuaa  a  proof  that  tiua  doctrine  was  taught 
peior  to  tho  eeooeil  of  Niee.  MaKilina,  however,  ia 
nu*tnten.  .^r^ !orus,  author  of  tho  Oneirocrilrca, 
M  cited  m  the  I'hilopalrist :  it  ts  true,  cnlica  are  not 
ogMitd  na  to  tho  period  when  this  writer  flourished,  but 
Ml  any  oveot  be  cannot  be  placed  lower  than  Hadrian, 
la  the  dialogne  under  consideration,  so  strong  a  re- 
■trublince  to  the  other  works  of  Lucian  i*  perceptible, 
tlbttn  occur  ao  many  phrases  and  lionna  of  expreasion 
vvkeh  am^teaykt  10  W  that,  if  k  ho  net  tho  anMk  of 
,  ii  ooold  oa^  hvm  boan  ownpoaod  hf 


I  some  writer  that  cano  afltr  hin.  Boat  «ul  iimam 

have  found  in  it  a  much  more  accurate  acquaintance 
wuh  Chnaliaiiily  than  we  cau  suppObc  Luciun  to  ii<<ve 
possessed,  after  having  read  bis  Peregrinus.  SehoU, 
following  the  aide  atfWDBcd  bjr  Geaaer»  takes  the  Phd- 
opatria  to  have  been  the  worh  of  a  man  who,  after  hav- 
in<;  been  initiated  mlo  tie  mysteries  of  Ciiris-iiaiiity, 
had  renounced  the  gospel,  not  to  return  10  p  't^uMMo, 
but  to  throw  himcelf  into  the  arms  of  iocrediila>.  Tbtk 
lone  which  pervades  it  betrays  llic  biIterlle^.s  ol  un 
itpo«lMtc  —  \\  e  have  remaiuiiig,  bei»idt;s  his  oliter 
works,  fifty  Epigrams  ascribed  to  Ltidan.  Tbc  great- 
er part  are  of  that  hypetbolic  caat  which  was  «o  iuuch 
in  vogue  doHng  the  firat  eentorieeof  the  Christian  era. 
Lucian,  however,  has  not  carried  this  kind  of  [  i-c'r)  to 
that  point  oi  extravagance  to  which  later  writers  push- 
ed it.  (Schili,  Hist.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  4,  p.  243,  $e^q.) 
The  be»l  editions  of  Lucian  are,  th.it  of  Hem^icrhuyB, 
completed  by  Reilz,  Anui ,  1730-36,  4  voU.  4io,  ed- 
ited in  a  more  complete  manner  by  Gcsiier,  Amsl., 
1743,  3  vole.  4tOi  and  to  wbieb  must  be  added,  ai 
though  of  inferior  Yahie,  the  Lttkem  iMcUmeum  of  C 
K.  Keiiz,  brother  to  the  former,  Ultraj.,  ITIG.  -lioi 
that  of  the  Bipont  editors,  in  10  vols.  8vo,  a  icpKiit  a 
the  preceding,  but  containing,  besides,  the  variou*  read> 
in^^s  of  six  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  king  ol 
l  iaiicc,  collected  by  aM.  Bdm  de  Batlu  ;  Hiid  ihst  of 
Lehmann,  Lip#.,l8a2-183l,8vo.  of  which  '.>  v^-U  ines 
have  Ihoa  fu  appeared.  This  last  edition,  however, 
ia  tench  dtafigored  by  typographical  emwa.  (//o^- 
mann.  Lex  BMioar.iih.,  vol.  3,  p.  32.) 

LvciriR,  ilie  imme  of  the  planet  Venus,  or  mom 
ing  atar.    It  is  called  Lucifer  when  appearing  in  the 
morning  before  the  sun  ;  but  when  it  follows  it,  and 
appears  some  time  after  its  setting,  it  ia  called  Hctf* 
nts.    {Vid.  Hesperus  ) 

LociLloB,  I.  C,  a  Koman  knight,  bom  at  Suessa, 
a  town  in  the  Aoiuneiaa  temtoiy,  A.U.C.  605,  B  C. 
149.  He  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  atid  was 
graud-uncle,  by  the  motber*s  side,  to  Poatpey  the 
Great.  In  early  youth  he  served  at  the  sicgo  of  Na- 
mantia,  in  the  same  canp  with  Maitoa  and  Jogurtha, 
tinder  the  younger  Afneanoa,  whoeo  ftiondahip  and  pro> 
tection  he  had  thus  the  good  fortune  to  acquire.  ( Veil. 
Paterc.,  2,  9.)  On  bia  return  to  liomo  from  his  Span- 
ish campaign,  be  dw«U  in  the  boose  which  hsd  been 
built  at  the  public  expense,  and  iiad  been  inhabited  by 
Seleucus  Philopator,  prince  of  Syria,  while  he  resided 
in  his  youth  as  an  hostage  at  Rome.  (Ascan  J'cd\an., 
M  C*c.,  coiUr.  L.  Pi*.)  Lucilioa  continued  to  live 
on  terme  of  die  eloeeat  tolinocy  wkh  the  hrave  Scfp* 

io  and  iho  wise  Lfflius.  (HortU.,  ■'^enn.,  2,  1,  71.) 
'i  bese  powerful  protectors  enabled  him  lo  satirixe  the 
vicious  without  reattaint  or  feer  of  poualmMiit,  In 
his  w  ritings  he  drew  a  genuine  picture  of  htmaoH*,  M* 
knowbdgcd  his  faults,  made  a  frank  confeadon  of  hie 
inclinations,  gave  an  account  of  his  adveniuM  N.  and, 
in  abort,  oihibited  a  Uue  and  spkited  repreacntation 
of  hie  whole  Bfo.  TVaeh  from  boaineee  or  pleaaure,  be 
s(:7i  1  his  pen  while  h:-  faiicv  wn^  vft  warm  and  his 
passions  were  *till  awake,  as  elated  with  »ucc€*s  or 
depressed  with  disappointment.  All  these  feelings  or 
incidents  lie  faithfully  related,  and  made  his  remarks 
on  them  with  the  utmost  freedom.  (Horat.,  Smn., 
2,  I,  30  )  Unfortunately,  however,  his  writings  art 
ao  mutilated,  that  few  particulars  of  bia  life  and  B»a«- 
nan  can  be  gfoaned  ftom  than.  Little  farther  ia 
known  concerning  him  than  that  he  died  at  Naples,  but 
at  what  age  has  been  much  disputed.  Euaebius  and 
most  other  writers  have  fixed  it  at  45,  which,  as  he  was 
born  in  A.U.C.  605,  would  be  ia  tho  661at  jraar  of  the 
city.  But  Dacier  and  Bayle  aaaert  tet  he  moat  haw 
been  much  older,  as  he  speaks  in  his  Salires  of  ibt 
Licioiao  law  amiinst  exorbitant  expenditure  at^enter- 
wUuwaai 
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pili  by  Horace  to  LQcl!ms(5«rm.,  3, 1,  34),  namely, 
umtx  or  "  old,"  seems  to  imply,  as  Clioloa  haa  remain- 
ed {Past.  Hell.,  vol,  S,  p.  135),  that  be  livMf  to  a  liter 
4ate. — The  period  at  which  Lucilius  wrote  was  favour- 
tble  to  satinc  compoaition.  There  was  a  struggle  exist- 
ing between  dw  oM  and  new  mannen,  and  the  free- 
dom of  speaking  and  writing,  though  restrained,  had  not 
yet  been  totally  checked  by  taw.  Luciliua  lived  wub  a 
people  among  whom lozory  and  eonopiienwm  ndvan- 
tmg  with  foa^ul  ii|iiditj,  bnt  among  whom  lonm  Ticttt> 
ooa  citraens  were  ansfotis  to  stem  the  tide  wbwh  Areat' 
enL'il  to  ovorwlu'lm  tin  ir  i  aiintryincn.  His  satircfs, 
therefore,  were  adapted  u>  please  those  stanch  ''lauda- 
tores  lemporis  aeti*"  who  stood  up  for  ancient  manners 
and  discipltne.  The  freedom  with  which  he  attacked 
the  vices  of  hia  coatemporaries,  wttboui  spanng  mdivid- 
onb,  the  etrenoth  of  colouring  with  which  biainetares 
wnnchumd,nMwetthtaDdaaperity  of  tber^mcbea 
with  which  he  loaded  thoee  woo  bad  exposed  them- 
selves  to  hif  ridicule  or  iruiipnation,  had  nothing  re- 
volting in  an  age  when  no  consideration  compelled  to 
tboae  forbearanceo  neeoasaiy  under  dilhnnt  forma  of 
aocietv  or  (rovemmrnt  Bv  the  time,  too,  in  which  he 
began  to  write,  ihc  liotiun«,  tliough  yet  far  from  the 
polish  of  the  Augustan  age,  had  become  familiar  with 
the  delicate  nul  cutting  iiomr  of  the  Greek  comedies, 
•f  which  the  more  anetent  Komati  aatiriataind  no  con- 
ception. Lucilius  chiefly  applird  himself  to  the  imi- 
tation of  these  dramatic  productions,  and  caught,  it  is 
Mid,  much  of  their  fire  end  apirtt.  The  Roman  lan- 
guage likewise  had  fiTOwn  more  refined  iti  liis  ii\f(\  ar.d 
was  thus  more  capable  uf  receiving  ilic  Grecian  beau- 
ties  of  style.  Nor  did  Lucilius,  like  his  predecessors, 
mis  iamhto  with  trochaic  Tenea.  Twenty  hooka  of 
hie  sttiree,  from  the  commeneement;  were  in  hexam- 
eter verse,  and  the  rrst.  wiili  tlie  exception  of  the  thir- 
tieth, in  iambics  or  trochaics.  Hia  object,  too,  aeems 
to  have  been  bolder  and  moM  extenaiv*  than  that  of 
Ms  ptedeeeasMs,  and  waa  not  so  much  to  errite  laugh- 
ter Or  ridtcole  aa  to  correct  and  chastisn  vire.  Lu- 
fili\:3  thuf  bestowed  on  satiric  composition  such  ad- 
ditional  grace  and  regularity  that  be  is  declared  by 
Horue  to  bsTe  been  me  first  among  the  Rmnana  who 
wrote  satire  in  verae.     Rut,  although  he  may  hsve 

Eeally  improved  this  ^rt  of  writing,  it  does  not  fol- 
w  that  his  satires  are  to  be  considered  as  a  different 
species  from  those  of  Enniua,  a  li^t  in  which  they 
nve  been  regarded  by  CaMobon  and  Kuperii ;  "  for," 
Dr'.  li  -1  has  remarked,  "  it  would  llieiice  follow  that 
the  satires  of  Horace  «r«  wholly  different  from  those 
of  Lucilius,  because  Horace  ma  not  less  surpassed 
Lucilius  in  the  eletrance  of  h'^  '-■r^'irr'.  than  Lucilius 
surpaised  Eimius  in  the  turn  and  orn.imoiit  of  his." 
The  satires  of  Lucilius  extended  to  not  fewer  than 
thirty  booka,  but  whether  they  wsn  so  divided  br  the 
neet  himeetf,  or  by  some  gramraenui  who  lived  anort- 
ly  after  him,  is  uncertain.  He  was  reputed,  however, 
to  be  a  vuiuniinous  author,  and  has  been  satirized  by 
Horace  for  his  hurried  copiousneae  and  facility.  Of 
the  thirty  books  there  are  only  fragments  extant ;  but 
these  are  so  numerous,  that,  though  they  do  not  capa- 
citate us  for  catching  the  full  spirit  of  the  poet,  wc 
perceive  something  of  bis  manner.  Hia  merits,  too, 
nave  been  so  mneb  eanraaaed  by  ancient  writera,  who 
judged  of  them  wh  ir  Ins  works  were  yet  entire,  that 
their  discussion  enables  us  in  some  meaaore  to  appre- 
ciate hia  poetical  claims.  It  would  appesr  that  he  had 
pr^nt  vivacity  and  humour,  uncommon  command  of 
laii^'i^gc,  intimate  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  masters. 
Virtue  appeared  in  his  dmnghu  in  native  dignity,  and 
be  esMbtted  his  dtetbgnished  frienda.  Seipio  and  Lw- 
liu-,  n  the  mo«t  amiable  light,  .^t  the  .same  time,  it 
rn possible  to  portray  anything  more  powerful 
th^n  t  ic  sketches  of  his  vicious  charactere.  His  rogue, 
glutton, aodcomteaan  m  diewn in stnitg, net lo sey 


coarse,  colonra.  He  h^  however,  much  of  tha  oM 
Roman  bnraowt  that  celebrated  but  undefined  urban- 
iiM,  which  indeed  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 

that  riiny  says  it  began  with  Lucilius  in  comjw-riOD 
{FraJ.  Hut.  Nat  ),  while  Cicero  declares  that  he  car 
ried  It  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  that  it  alanet  ex 
pircd  with  him.  But  the  chief  characteristic  of  Lu- 
cilius was  his  vehement  and  cutting  satire.  Macro- 
bias  (Sai.,  3,  16)  calls  him  "  Acer  el  isidmms  potla," 
and  the  well-known  lines  of  Jovenai,  who  reUtea  how 
he  made^e  guilty  tremUe  with  hfa  pen,  as  much  aa 
if  he  had  pursued  them  sword  in  hand,  have  ilxid  bi» 
character  as  a  determined  and  inexorable  pcrseciuai 
of  vice.  Hia  Latin  is  admitted  on  sU  innds  te  hm 
been  sufficiently  pure  (.-f  m/.  Gell.,  18,  S — ffr^at ,  Sal , 
I,  10),  but  his  versitication  was  rugged  and  prosaic. 
Horace,  while  he  allows  that  he  waa  more  poliihed 
Uien  his  contempemties,  celts  his  muse  **ptietlns,'* 
talhe  repeatedly  of  the  teoswieaa  of  his  mnsures, 
eompostln  j>c<ie  currrrc  rfr.vi/.*,*'  and  compares  hu 
whole  poetry  to  a  muddy  and  troubled  stream.  Qum- 
tiltan  ooea  not  entirely  coincide  with  th»  epinieo  of 
Horace  ;  for,  while  blaming  those  who  ronstd.  rr  d  \rm 
as  the  greatest  of  poets,  which  some  persons  s.il  ri  d 
in  the  age  of  Domitian,  he  says,  "  J-'.i-o  quoHtum  ai 
UltM,  lantum.  db  Hantio  dtSMmtto,  nu  LMokmrnJIaen 
lufuJentum,  eaae  a^^'<'  f^M^  Imtre  fotwi9,fiiMT 
(hi.s(  Or.,  10,  1  )  The  author  of  the  books  melifn- 
corum,  addressed  to  Herennius,  and  which  were  at  one 
time  ascribed  to  Cicero,  mentions,  as  a  singular  awli- 
wardncss  in  the  copstrartion  of  his  tin-  ii-i  lio- 

lion  of  words,  which,  according  to  pror»er  and  nitora! 
arrangement,  ought  tn  have  hem  plscea  legether.  is, 

**M»B  r€9  adie  ccrqMw  Luci  misuBtts  AtH.*' 

Nay,  what  i-^  .sldl  wor^e.  it  rvo^ild  appear  from  .\k 
ua  that  be  bad  sometimes  barbarously  acpvatid  the 
syllabise  of  •  word, 

**  r«Zk  Lneeai— moKjMlwru  nco." 

.\9  to  the  learning  of  Lucilius,  the  opinions  of  sntiqc:- 
ty  are  different ;  and  oven  those  of  toe  same  aotiiorof- 
ten  appear  aomewhat  contradictory  on  thin  point.  Qvah 
tilLm  snys  that  there  is  ••  Erudttio  in  eo  mira."  Cice- 
ro, in  his  trcause  De  Finibut,  calls  hia  learning  "  Jf«- 
diocria  ;"  though  afterward,  m  the  person  of  Cra»sii;, 
in  his  treatise  Ik  OreMre,  be  twice  terma  him  *'  dsc- 
W  (1,  16;  t,  R).  Daeier  anapeeta  Aet  Qsioiiltn 
was  le<i  to  consider  T,ticiIius  as  learned,  from  ihepcdaiv 
tic  intermixture  of  Greek  words  in  his  composition;,  a 
practice  which  aeems  to  have  excited  Che  applause  of 
nis  contemporaries,  and  aUo  of  his  nnmrrous  j(i:n  rcrs 
m  the  Augustan  age,  lor  which  they  havu  betn  &6*tfe- 
ly  ridiculed  by  Horace,  who  always  warmly  opposed 
himself  to  the  excessive  populeithr  of  Lncilioa  imag 
that  golden  period  of  Itterstore,    It  Is  not  unlikflf  Oat 

lliere  may  have  be^-n  soinethinjT  of  politic.^1  5[(Ucn  in 
the  admiration  expressed  for  Luciliua  during  the  igc 
of  Augostee,  end  something  of  eeartly  cemphisaece 
in  the  attrmpls  of  Horace  to  cotmtersct  it.  Augwstof 
had  extended  the  law  oi  the  twelve  tables  rcjpectmj 
libels,  and  the  people  who  found  themselves  thos  alffi^ 
ed  of  the  liberty  of  sstirixing  the  greet  by  name,  mint 
not  improbably  BMk  to  avenge  themaeTves  by  sn  ovv^ 
strained  attacliment  to  the  works  of  a  fiOel,  who.  livin.:^. 
as  they  would  insinuate,  in  better  times,  practiced  with- 
oot  fear  what  he  enjoyed  without  restraint,  (djford's 
Jnnrnal,  Prtrf ,  p   43.)    Some  motive  of  this  sort 
doubtle!<3  w  eighed  with  the  Romans  of  the  age  of  .Vu- 
gustus,  »ince  much  of  the  satire  of  Lucilius  must  have 
been  unintelligible,  or,  at  least,  uoioiereatiitt  to  tbem. 
(iroat  part  orhis  eompoattiona  appear  to  mv»  been 
rather  a  series  of  libels  iKan  lefritirn.itc  s.it ire,  heinij  or 
copied  with  virulent  attacks  on  contemporary  citiaens 
of  Rome.   Douza,  who  has  ccdtectcd  end  edited  aD 
Ihit  femaias  of  the  ettires  of  lAc^ns,  nealieae  Ae 
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waM  of  MtlM»  llwii  aijrtoM  iirilVidnb  win  an  tt- 

ticked  by  name  in  the  coarm  even  of  these  fragments, 
among  whom  are  Quinlas  OprmiuA,  the  conqueror  of 
Liguna,  CeeiliiH  Metellus,  whose  Mctorics  acquired 
for  bun  tkm  aorniroe  of  M«cedomcus,  and  Cornelius 
Lopos,  at  that  timo  Primeept  AtmIm.    Lodlioa  was 
equalK  sr rcre  on  contemporary  and  preceding  authors  : 
Eonius,  Pacuvius,  and  Accius  having  bt^^cn  altcrndtely 
aaiinzed  by  him.   {Aul.  Gell.,  17,  2^  )    In  all  this  he 
mdolged  with  impunity  {Harat.,  Sat.,  2,  I);  but  ho 
did  not  e«cape  so  well  from  a  player  whom  be  bad  ven- 
tured lo  censure,  and  who  took  his  revenge  by  cxpo- 
aii^  Lucrtww  on  tbe  atage.  Tbepoetpioaecuted  tbaac* 
tor,  and  the  caoao  waa  canriod  on  witb  onidi  waimlh  on 
both  s!<?e^  before  the  pretor,  who  finally  acquitted  the 

Slmjn  (Hkil.,  ad  Herren.,  2,  13). — Luciliua,  however, 
id  not  confine  himself  to  attackbigndoaanMilala.  In 
Iko  fint  book  of  his  satire*  he  appear*  to  have  decla- 
l«d  war  on  the  false  gods  of  Olympus,  whose  plurality 
he  dtnicil.  and  ridiculed  the  simplicity  of  the  people, 
wbo  beatowed  on  an  infinity  ol  gods  tbe  venerable 
MBo  of  fatbar,  which  shoaM  be  reaarvod  for  ooe.— > 
Of  raany  books  of  the  Satires  such  small  fragments  re- 
main, ihai  11  u  siapo«sible  to  conjecture  ihcir  subjects. 
Even  ID  those  books  of  which  Umvo  are  a  greater  num< 
bar  of  fngpoDla  aitantt  Ibey  are  so  disjointed  tbat  it 
ia  •*  Mfeob  to  pot  llieia  legibly  together  a*  the  scat> 
tcrcd  I*'  ivi^  of  the  Sibyl ;  and  the  labour  of  Donza, 
wbo  imm  been  the  most  successful  in  arranging  tbe  bro- 
ken line«,  is  by  many  considered  aa  bat  a  eonjoetoral 
trtd  t'hilalOijical  sporl  Those  few  pasn.npcs,  however, 
waica  arc  in  any  degrt't  enlirt,  show  great  force  of  sa- 
tire— Besides  satinzing  the  wicked,  under  which  cate- 
fory  he  probably  claaaod  aU  bia  enomioa,  Locilia*  alao 
aoipioyed  his  pen  in  praiao  of  tho  brmvo  and  fhtnooa. 
He  wrote  »^  %ve  Icam  from  Horace,  a  panegyric  on 
Scipio  Afr'canus,  but  whctkur  the  elder  or  younger,  is 
•ot  certain.  Lucilius  was  alao  author  of  a  comedy 
aatitled  HmmmuUiria,  of  which  only  one  line  remains ; 
h&t  we  are  tnr<moed  by  Porphvrion,  the  scholiast  on 
Harare.  t.h.Tt  the  ]ilnt  turned  on  Pythias,  a  female  slave, 
tockiog  ber  master  Simo  out  of  a  sum  of  mooejf,  with 
wtteb  lo  portion  hia  dmghlar.  (Dunhp^t  Ramam  Ut- 
rraturt,  vol.  I,  p.  393,  icjq  )  Douza's  edition  of  the 
ftagmeoU  of  Lucihua  was  published  in  1593,  Lugd. 
Sox  .  Ho;  0  later  but  inferior  edition,  cura  fratrum 
rat|iii  — ,  appealed  ia  /'ofov.  Lemaire  has 
aabyoiiisd  a  reprint  of  Booia**  Locilina  to  the  third 
volume  of  Kis  edition  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  Pant, 
1830.'— II.  An  epigrammatic  poet  in  the  age  of  r<icro. 
Wo  have  oMto  than  one  hundred  of  hie  epigrams  re- 
maining. Wemsdorff  assigns  to  him  the  poem  entitled 
£tna.,  commonly  supposed  to  iiavo  Deeo  written  by 
Cornelias  Seven*.  (FmI.  Lot.  JCm^  vol,  4^  pt.  S, 
pwS^aoff.) 

LvoiULA,  daogfalar  of  thefhnpamr  Mawoa  Aoreiim 

and  of  Faastina,  was  bom  A  D  146.  At  tbo  age  of 
•cventaeo  abe  was  given  in  marriage  to  Laciu*  Vcnis, 
at  OaattiaBecoaMaMNiing  the  Ronan  omiea  in  Syria. 

Venn  cane  as  far  as  Ephc^ns  to  meet  her,  and  the 
anion  was  celebrated  in  this  city  ;  but,  habituated  to 
debarjcr.(r. .  Vema  soon  relapsed  into  his  former  mode 
of  lilo}  and  LaoUa,  finding  baraelf  oagloetad.  took  a 
waooao**  rovanit,  and  entrnd  on  a  caioer  of  aunQar 
profli>acv      RctiniiiiL'  tuhaequently  with  her  hus- 
band to  Home,  stie  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  there ; 
■id  oAarward,  ia  accordance  with  her  father's  dircc- 
tiao«,  contracted  a  second  union  wuh  Claudius  Pom- 
peianns.  an  sged  senator,  of  great  meril  and  probity. 
Her  iiceritions conduct,  however. underwent  nochange, 
aad  aba  wa*  banished  to  tbe  iabod  of  Capieai  bjr  ber 
hHlher  Gonunodas,  against  whom  aho  had  fbrmcd  a 
co»t«^>jracv     Not  loni;  after,  Commodus  sent  a  centu- 
to  ber  pUce  ot  exile,  who  pat  her  to  death,  in  the 
I  year  of  her  age,  A.D.  184.    Sho  had  by  ber  mar 


Fonpeianjs,  put  to  death  by  order  of  CaraeaJiayindo 
daughter.    ( Dio  Caa$. ,  7 1 ,  1 .— /d. ,  72,  i.— JoJL 
itol,  V,t.  AureL,  l.—Jd  ,  Vtt.  Vcr.) 

Li'ciNA,  a  (tuniamc  of  Jtino,  as  the  goddess  who  pre- 
sided over  tbo  delivery  of  iemales.  She  wa*  probe- 
bly  so  called  from  bringing  ebildren  into  tbe  Hgkt. 
{Lunna,  from  lux,  lucis,  "  li^'ht  " — Vtd.  Juno  ) 

I'VCRKTiA,  a  celebrated  Roman  fiiiuale,  daughter 
I  of  LoeiOtiua,  and  \^ife  of  Colbtinus.  Her  name  is 
I  connected  in  the  old  legend  with  the  ovartbrow  of 
I  kingly  power  at  Rome,  and  the  story  is  related  as  fol- 
lows :  T.irquiruus  .Superbus  waged  war  against  Ardea, 
tbe  capital  of  tbe  Rutuli,  a  people  on  tbe  coast  of  I*- 
tiom.  The  city  waa  very  strong  by  boA  nature  and 
art,  and  made  a  protracted  resistance.  The  Ronriao 
army  lay  encamped  around  the  wall*,  in  order  Ut  re- 
duce it  by  hunger,  aince  they  conUaol  by  direct  force. 
While  lying  half  idle  here,  tbo  prinete  of  tbe  Tarquin 
family,  and  dieir  kinsmen  Bratn*  and  CeHatinns,  hap- 
pening to  feast  together,  began,  in  their  gsyety,  to 
boaat  each  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  his  wife.  Col- 
Istinoa  extolled  his  sponsa  Lueretia  as  beyond  kll  ri- 
valry. On  a  sudden  they  resolved  to  ride  to  Ilome, 
and  decide  the  dispute  by  aacertaining  which  af  the  re- 
spective ladies  was  spending  ber  time  in  the  moat  be* 
eomiocr  aod  bndablo  manner.  Tbej  foond  tbo  iriTee 
of  tbeltii^**  aona  entertaining  other  ladiee  wilh  a  coat< 
ly  banquet  They  then  rode  on  to  Collatia ;  and, 
tiiough  It  was  near  midnight,  they  found  Lucretia,  witb 
ber  handmaids  aroond  her,  working  at  tbe  loom.  It 
was  admitted  that  I.ucrpli.-x  was  the  m<v*t  worthy  Ldy  : 
and  they  returned  to  the  camp  at  Ardua.  iiut  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  Lueretia  bad  excited  in  the  base 
baart  of  Sextua  Tarqotniaa  tbe  fire  of  lawles*  pa*aioQ. 
Aha  a  few  daya  he  ratomed  to  Collatia,  where  he  wa* 
hospitably  entertained  by  LucreTin  as  a  kinsninn  of  her 
husband.  At  midnight,  however,  he  «t:creily  entered 
her  chamber  ;  and,  when  pcr8ua»ton  was  inefTectual, 
he  threatened  to  kill  her  and  ooe  of  ber  male  slaves,  and, 
laying  the  body  by  her  side,  to  declare  to  Collatinus 
that  he  had  slain  lier  in  the  net  of  adultery.  The  dread 
of  a  disgrace  to  ber  mcmoiy,  from  which  there  could 
he  no  poedble  mode  of  eftcing  the  atain,  ptodoced  a 
result  which  the  fear  of  death  conid  not  have  done  ;  a 
result  not  unnatural  in  a  heathen,  wliu  might  dread  tbe 
disgrace  of  a  crime  more  than  its  commission,  but  which 
•hicnra  tbe  conveotioaal  monltty  and  virtue  of  tbe  timee, 
how  ill-founded  and  aloMWt  weakly  sentimental  in  evoi 
that  boasted  instance  of  female  virtue  —Having  ac- 
complished his  wicked  purpose,  Sextus  returned  to  tbe 
camp.  Immediately  after  bis  departure,  Lueretia  aent 
for  her  husband  and  father  Coilatinu^  came  from  the 
camp  accompanied  by  Urutus.  and  her  father  Lucreiiua 
liom  the  city,  along  with  Fiiblins  Valerius.  They 
finmd  Lncfotia  aittiog  on  bar  bedt  weeping  and  inoon- 
soMde.  In  brief  tema  ahe  toM  what  had  befUlen 
her.  required  of  them  the  plrd::e  of  their  right  hands, 
tbat  they  would  avenge  her  injuries,  and  tlien,  drawing 
a  knife  from  under  nor  rohe.  stabbed  herself  to  tbe 
heart  and  died.  Her  hufbaiiii  and  father  burst  into  a 
loud  crv  of  agony  ;  but  Uruins,  snalclung  the  weapon 
from  the  wound,  held  ii  «p,  and  swore,  by  the  chaste 
and  oobia  blood  which  •laioed  tl,  tbat  be  would  Dur*n« 
(o  Uw  ntlermoat  Tarqninin*  and  all  bia  aeeoreed  race, 
and  thenceforward  suffer  no  man  to  be  U-t^  ;:T  Koine. 
He  then  gave  iho  bloody  knife  lo  her  husband,  her  fa- 
ther, and  Valerius,  and  ealled  on  them  to  take  the  same 
oath-  Brutus  thus  became  at  once  the  leader  of  the 
enterprise.  They  bore  tiic  body  of  Lueretia  to  ibc 
market-place.  There  Brutus  addressed  tbe  people 
and  arooaed  tfaam  to  vengeance.  Part  remained  to 
f^oard  the  town,  and  part  proceeded  with  Broto*  to 

Rome.    Their  coming  rai*e<l  a  tumult,  and  dr'  v  to- 

Stber  great  numbers  of  the  citizen*.    Brutus  availing 
neelTof  bia  rank  and  authoritj     tribune  of  the  Ce* 
of  the  kttight%  •QOinooed  tbe  poonlt 
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lu  tnc  Fornm.  and  proceeded  to  relate  the  Woody  ^fcd 
which  tbe  viUany  of  Sextu4  Tarquinius  had  caused. 
Nor  did  he  content  bimscirvrith  that,  bat  set  before 
them,  in  the  mo»t  animated  nunner,  the  cruelly,  tyran- 
uy,  mid  oppression  of  Tarquinius  himself;  the  guilty 
manner  in  winch  he  obtained  the  kingdom,  tlie  violent 
means  be  bad  use4  to  retain  it,  atui  the  unjust  repeal 
of  eli  the  lawe  of  Serriut  ToUiM,  bf  which  be  uul 
roMx  i!  ihoin  of  their  liberties.  By  this  means  he 
Mruujihl  mo  t^Stxlasilly  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
that  they  passed  a  decree  abolisbinc  the  kingly  power 
itself,  and  banishing  for  ever  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superb- 
us,  and  his  wife  and  children.  (Lit.,  1,  67,  aeqq. — 
Dion.  Hal ,  4,  \^  )  The  ^tory  of  Lucrctia  is  very  in- 
gentoaalj  disscusstd  by  Verri,  and  the  cooclusioo  »t 
whidi  be  apfiarently  anivee  ia  rather  nafavouiaUe  than 
otherwise  to  her  character.  {Notti  Romane,  vol.  I,  ]i. 
171,  seaq. — Compare  Augusim.,  Civ.  D.,  1, 19.  p-  <>8, 
as  cUea  by  Day le,  Diet.  Hitt ,«.«.)  In  aU  likduiood, 
however,  the  whole  story  is  false,  and  was  merely  in- 
vented in  a  later  age,  to  account  for  the  overthrow  of 
kingly  (lower  ut  lloine. 

LocatTius,  a  mouotaia  range  in  the  couotiy  of  the 
Sabinea,  amid  the  wuidinga  of  wbieb  Ivr  the  fana  of 
Horace  It  \x  now  Movte  Libretti.  {Horat.,  Od.,  1, 
17,  1. — Cotiijiaro  ttiu  description  given  by  Eustace, 
Clu»ieal  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  847,  sc/j  ) 

LticRBTius,  I.  Titus  Lucretius  Carus,  a  celebrated 
Roman  writer.  Of  his  life  very  little  is  known,  and 
even  the  year  of  his  birth  is  v;iicc  rtiiiii  According  to 
the  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  be  was  bom  A.U.C.  658, 
B.C.  96,  being  thaa  nuie  yeais  yoangw  than  Cieafo, 
and  two  or  three  years  younger  than  Cesar.  To 
judge  from  his  style,  he  would  be  supposed  older  than 
either;  batthia.  aa  appean  from  the  example  of  Sal- 
loit,  ia  BO  oaitatn  teat,  aa  his  archaisma  maj  have 
arieen  froni  tbe  imitation  of  anciant  wrftom,  and  nv 
know  th.it  he  was  a  fond  admirer  of  Ennins  A  taste 
for  Greek  philosophy  had  been  excited  at  Rome  to  a 
oonsidersble  extent  some  tune  previous  to  tbb  en. 
and  liticrrtius  was  sent,  with  otiiur  voiiiig  Romans  of 
rank,  to  study  at  Allicuii.  Thu  diirereut  scltuols  of 
philosophy  in  that  city  seem,  about  this  period,  to  have 
been  frai^iiented  according  aa  thej  received  a  tempo- 
laty  Awhion  from  the  compsiative  afailtiiee  of  the  pro 
feasors  who  presided  over  them.  Cicero,  for  example, 
who  bad  atleoded  the  Epicurean  school  at  Athens, 
and  who  became  himadf  an  academic,  intrusted  his 
•on  to  the  rare  of  Cratippiis,  a  peripatetic  philosopher. 
After  the  death  of  u.s  great  founder,  the  school  of  Ep- 
icurus had  for  some  time  declined  in  Greece  ;  but,  at 
the  period  when  Lucrettas  waa  aent  to  Athens,  it  had 
«gam  revived  under  the  patronage  of  L.  Memmins, 
whose  son  was  a  fellow-stndent  of  T/ucretius,  as  werr 
also  Cicero,  his  brotlur  Quintu.^,  Cab^tus,  and  Fom- 
ponius  Atticus.  At  the  time  when  froquenlod  hf 
these  iUunlrious  youths,  tiie  n-ardens  of  Epicurus  were 
superintended  by  Zeno  and  I'hxdxus,  both  of  whom, 
but  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  honoured  with 
the  panegyric  of  Cicero.  One  of  the  dearest,  perhape 
the  deareat  friend  of  Locretios,  was  this  Memmine, 

who  had  been  his  schoolfellow,  arid  whom,  it  is  sup- 
posed, he  accompanied  to  Buhynia,  when  appointfd 
to  the  govemOMttt  of  that  province.  {Good's  Lucre- 
iiujt,  Vraf.,  p.  xxxvi.)  The  poem  De  Rerxnn  Xattaa,  if 
not  uiidcrlukci)  at  the  rcquc»tof  Memmiu*.  was  doubt- 
less much  encouraged  by  him ;  and  Lucretius,  in  a 
dodication  expressed  in  terms  of  manly  and  ekH)aeot 
omirtesy,  very  dilTefeot  from  tbe  aervile  adulation  of 
Mine  of  his  ^real  8ucccss3rs,  tells  him  that  the  hoped- 
for  pleasure  of  his  tweet  friendship  wan  what  enabled 
bim  to  endure  any  toils  or  vfgik.  I'ne  life  of  the  poet 
Waa  short,  bot  happily  was  sutTiciently  pmlontjed  to 
onaMe  him  to  complete  his  poem,  though  perhaps  not 
to  give  »omc  portions  of  it  their  last  polish.  Accord- 
ing to  £usebtus,  he  died  in  the  44th  year  of  hia 


I  by  hia  own  hands,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanilv  prodwri 
by  a  philtre,  which  Lucretia,  hia  wife  or  nnislr<>»»,  bid 
given  him,  with  no  design  of  depriving  him  ot  hfe  « 
reason,  bot  to  renew  or  increase  hia  passion.  Othen 
suppose  that  bis  mental  alienation  proceeded  fren 
melancholy,  on  account  of  the  calaiuiliea  of  Kis  comilij 
and  tbe  exile  of  Memmiua,  circumstances  wiikdi  ecn 
calrnlated  deeply  to  sibet  his  mind.  Thnessean  ne 
reason  to  doubt  the  melancholy  fact  that  he  (cr;>!,r 
by  his  own  hand.  The  poem  of  Lucretius,  Dt  Ktryts 
Natura,  which  he  composed  during  the  lucid  mi4-nili 
of  his  malady,  is,  aa  the  name  imports,  philoiopbic  toe 
didactic,  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  ihene  icnni 
and  contains  a  full  exposition  of  tbe  tbeologictl,  piiji- 

ical,  aud  moral  •vsiem  of  Epiciuas.  It  bat  beer 
reatariced  by  an  able  writer,  "  tbat  all  die  religunt 

systems  of  the  ancient  pagan  world  were  natanllj 
peruhable,  from  the  quantity  of  false  upuutMis,  ttixl  n- 
cioua  habits  and  ceremonies  that  were  aittcb«<l  to 
them."  {Turner,  Hist,  of  the  Anglo- Sazotu,  vol  Z, 
p.  311.)  He  observes  even  of  the  barbarout  AofW 
•Siixons,  tlmt,  "as  the  nation  advanced  in  its  actm 
intellect,  it  be^  to  be  dissatwihed  with  iUBnilisiiiij. 
Many  indicatKMM  eiiiat  of  thia  sfneading  iiiemtka, 
which  prepared  the  northern  mind  for  iht  n  i:<  |i  i9ii  of 
the  nobler  truths  of  Christianity  {lijid  ,  p  ^6)  A 
secret  incredulity  of  this  sort  seems  to  htve  been  kag 
iiooriahed  in  Greece,  and  appears  to  have  been  iopsit' 
od  into  Rome  with  its  philosophy  and  literataie.  Tk 
more  pure  and  simple  religion  of  early  Rome  vi» 
quickly  corrupted,  aud  the  multitude  of  ideal  uA  hM« 
erageneoas  beings  which  superstition  inlrodueed  islt 
the  Romari  -vnr-ihip  It-d  lo  its  rejection.  (P.';«iy2, 
7.)  Tbiii  itiiideiily  i»  Vfry  obvious  in  Ute  wr^nnj^of 
Ennius,  who  Irandsted  Euhcmerut'  work  on  t  it  i  t. 
fication  of  human  spinta,  while  Plautoi  dramttiznj 
the  >tcea  of  tbe  father  of  tiw  gods  and  toteUrv  deity 

of  Roino.  Th(!  doctrinr  uf  [iiilerialism  wa«  iulioducwi 
at  Home  during  tbe  ase  of  Scipio  and  Leltu  {Ck., 
de  Am.,  4),  and  penapa  no  atrooger  proof  of  >ti 
rapid  progress  and  pre\  alf-nre  can  be  givea  than  tiii 
Cxaar,  though  a  priest,  uiitl  uhimalely  Pontifei  .MtiJ- 
mus,  boldly  declared  in  tbe  senate  that  death  i>  tie 
end  of  all  things,  and  that  beyond  it  there  »mltn 
hope  nor  joy.  {Sallust,  Cat.,  bl.)  This  sisM cf  At 
public  mind  was  calculated  to  give  a  fa>hiOD  to  tot 
system  of  Epicurus.  According  to  thia  disuogujsbM 
phdo»of)her,  the  eklof  good  of  man  is  pletsurt,  o: 
which  the  elements  consist  in  l  .ivmga  bodyfrftfwn 
pain,  and  a  inmd  tranquil  and  exempt  from  perturtS' 
tion.  Of  this  tranquillity  there  are,  accordi'^  t ' 
icurua,aa  expounded  by  Lnerethw,  two  chief  epemu^ 
snperstitton  or  slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  and  d»diM 
of  dciiih  (2,  43,  seqq.).  In  order  lo  oppo*c  i)^rM>  two 
foes  to  bappmess,  he  endeavours,  in  the  £rst  (^ce,  v 
show  that  the  world  waa*  formed  by  a  fortuiujoi  ron- 
course  of  atoms,  and  that  the  gods,  who,  acconling  to 
the  popular  mythology,  were  constantly  intcrpwiiif. 
take  no  concern  whatever  in  human  aiTair«  ^'>  ( 
injustiee  to  Epicorns  when  we  estimate  bit  leui^t*  i>y 
the  refined  end  eialted  ideaa  of  a  philosophy  potiM 
by  faith,  without  considering  the  supers'tiious  ami  p*'- 
luted  notions  prevalent  in  his  tune.  W'nh  reipect  to 
the  other  great  leading  tenet  of  Lucretioi  Iw 
master,  the  mortality  of  the  souI,  still  greater  inj*** 
IS  done  lo  the  philosopher  and  tiif  poet.  It  i»  JEiat- 
ed,  and  justly,  by  a  great  apo«tlc,  that  Mf 
mortality  have  been  brought  to  light  bv  tk  go*f*'« 
and  y«t  an  aoAor.  who  wni  baJSra  tUs  dnra,  i» 
viled  because  ho  asserts  that  the  natural  arctmnts 
the  immortality  of  tbe  soul,  afforded  by  ti>e  aiiitiof* 
of  nature  or  principle  of  moral  retribution,  are  weu 
and  inconclusive.    Tn  fact,  however,  it  is  OOt  bj  » 

:  truth  of  the  system  or  general  philosophical  viss*  1» 
s  poem  (for  which  no  one  consults  it}  ttat  it*  vslcf 

[ia  to  ho  ostimatadi  aiaco  a  poetical  work  ma;  " 
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Im  aceouat  tt  it* 4fll«il«,  even  when  iU 

5»te'inatic  tecff  ii>  t-rronMator  tppueDtly  dugeroua. 
oiwiiiMtaodiiig  1^  :>.iget  which  aeetn  to  echo  Spioo- 
sisxn.  aixi  iiiuosi  jusuty  crime,  tbo  Eatay  on  Man  is 
tif^j  coDwdgred  as  the  mo«t  monl  prodectioD  of 
Ikt  ttMl  BNnI  anoBg  the  Engltth  poeta.  In  like 
BMoner,  where  we  fiDd  eihortations  more  clo- 
ihao  those  uf  Lucretius  against  ambition  aud 
nd  loxory  and  lust ;  against  all  the  diahoneti 
of  ibo  feiodj,  and  all  iho  turbulent  pleasures 
of  the  mindt- — h  Tonifying  the  philoaophicai  system 
of  Epicuijs,  Lccreiiu*  appears  to  have  taken  Kmped- 
•dea  as  a  model.  All  the  old  Grecian  bards  of  whom 
«•  hwr*  muf  Mflomt  ]mor  to  Homer,  as  Orpbeas, 
Linus.  And  Mntafus,  arc  said  to  have  written  poems 
on  tb*  diyi.it  aud  uiosl  dtiBcult  philosophical  questions, 
m  BWiinogony  or  the  generation  of  the  world.  The 
tatmta  wnimAf  comidortd  philmo|>hic  poetrv  as 
of  the  faigtwst  kind,  and  ill  Uwmes  «T«  invariably 
placed  iti  the  tiioutlts  of  their  >!  irst  songsters. 
Whether  Lucretius  may  have  bct-n  indebted  to  suy 
flMh  laenot  poems,  still  extsnt  in  his  age,  or  to  the 
rjb»cqucTit  productions  of  Pala'phatus  the  Athenian, 
Aoiiocctu*,  or  Lratusthenes,  who,  as  Suidas  informs 
M,  mrmm  poems  on  the  structore  of  the  world,  it 
IB  mfotrnMrn  nam  to  dctennines  bat  be  moom  to 
Iwipo  awwhd  hSmaM  comidcnUy  of  tbo  woik  of  Eni' 
pedocles  The  poem  of  tliat  philosopher,  entitled 
vtfM.  ^iwrwf,  and  inscribed  to  bis  puptl  Pauaanias, 
was  ciutAj  illustrative  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
ID  which  he  had  been  initiated.  Aristotle  speaks  on 
the  Jtbjt-ct  uf  the  menu  of  Kmpedocles  in  a  manner 
wlueh  does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  consistent  (ap. 
Sm^idt,  LuenL,  p.  tinfij.,  ci..  eii.,  mL  Lip*., 
IMI%  bat  w  know  that  his  poem  wm  aafSetently 

eelebrattd  to  be  publicly  recited  at  the  OIvin]iic  games 
afaN^  wtih  tbe  works  of  Homer.  His  pbiiu^phtcal 
system  was  different  from  that  of  Laentins ;  but  he 
had  dwcossed  almost  all  the  subjects  on  which  the 
Reono  hard  afterward  expatiated.  In  particular,  Ln- 
cmiss  appears  to  iiave  derived  from  his  predecessor 
ol  the  original  genoralioo  of  man  from  the 
mk;  Ike  ^odaetioo,  tt  the  beginning  of  the 
i»or!J,  cf  a  varirtv  of  di  fective  monsters,  which  were 
f»i  to  muitipty  their  kinds ;  the  distribution 
of  sniimls  accofdiag  to  tbo  pievdeiice  of  4NM  W  other 
■C  tbs  foer  eietnenU  over  the  fast  in  their  cempoeition ; 
dM  viemitodes  of  matter  between  life  and  inanimate 
sahstaocr ;  and  llic  leading  doctrine,  "  tnorltm  mhil 
mi  mmjptrtmtrc"  because  absolute  insensibility  is  the 
wwnuaniie  of  dissolotiea.  If  I^ieretras  has  m  any 
way  benefited  by  the  works  of  Empedoclcs,  he  has,  in 
retoro,  beeu  dioaI  lavish  and  eloquent  in  his  commend- 
One  of  the  most  deUghtfol  features  iti  iho 
V  oCifae  Latin  poet,  is  (he  glow  of  admiiatien 
Mt  he  arriiae  of  his  illustrioas  predaeeaaofa. 
eulogitim  of  the  Sicilian  philosopher,  which  ho 
so  happth  combined  with  that  of  the  country 
fata  bun  birth,  afbfdo  a  baentifal  anmpla  of 
hrs  maimpr  of  iTifu<.itig  into  evervthir'T  poetic  sweet- 
oea«.  Liimus  tiad  translated  into  i..atin  verse  the 
Greek  poem  of  Epichannoa,  which,  from  dw  fragments 
|«<aaamd,  sppears  to  have  contained  mwf  apecaia- 
flioav  with  rrgard  to  the  productive  etaments  or  wbick 
thf  world  '  c  "  :>o-i<d,  as  also  concerning  tlie  preserv- 
atarc  powfis  oi  nature,  'i'o  the  works  of  Ennius 
anr  poet  seems  to  have  beeo  indeed,  paitly  aa  a 
artodcf  for  enrichini!  the  siill  scantv  Latin  lan^ngc 
miih  ne^  terms,  and  partly  as  a  treasury  or  alor(»- 
of  words  already  provided.  Him  too  he  eel- 
with  tha  Boei  ardent  and  uniaianed  enthu- 
writert,  Empcdoelaa  and  Emiiaa,  were 

pTobahiy  Locrvtios'  chief  <:iiidrs  ;    i^ml,  'linn<:l;  ihc 

anginal  of  the  Latin  poeis,  many  of  hta  finest 
paMf b»tcaeadtailwChMka.  TbabMotiful 


"  Nam  jamnon  iontus  aedpiet  le  lata,  nctjM* 
Optuma^  Mc  duUeit  ecotrrcfU  otcula  naii 
Praripere,  *t  tmeim  pcetet  AdctHnt  iangtmi** 

is  said  to  be  translated  from  a  dirge  chanted  at  Atlie- 
nian  funerala;  and  the  passage  where  he  represents  the 
feigned  tortures  of  hell  as  but  the  workings  of  a  guilty 
and  unquiet  spirit,  is  versified  from  an  oration  of 
chines  against  Timarchus.    Notwiihsiandntg,  indeed, 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  gave  the  poet  little  op* 
portanity  for  diosa  deaeriptians  of  the  pasikma  and 
fei  lmgs  which  generally  form  the  chief  cliarm  in  poe- 
try, Lucrt-lnif  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  di- 
dactic and  philosophical  wolk  DMcb  of  the  real  spirit 
of  pootnr ;  and  if  he  had  choaanaaubject  which  would 
have  aflfoided  him  greater  scope  for  the  exeteba  of  bia 
powers,  he  might  have  been  ranked  among  the  first  of 
pocu.   Even  in  the  work  which  has  como  down  to 
us,  we  find  many  passsges  vshich  are  not  equalled  bf 
the  best  lines  of  any  I,atin  poet,  and  whxh,  for  vigour 
of  conception  and  splendour  of  diction,  will  tiear  a 
compariaoQ  with  the  nest  efibru  of  the  poets  of  any 
age  or  country.    In  no  writer  does  the  Latin  lan^Mga 
display  its  majesty  and  stately  grandeur  ao  affiMwr^ 
as  in  Lucretius     There  is  a  power  and  an  energy  in 
hia  descriptiona  that  we  rarely  meet  with  in  the  l^aiin 
poete;  ano  no  ooe  wbobaa  read  his  invocation  to  Venoa, 
at  the  begin"ir:j  of  thr  pncm,  or  his  delineation  of  the 
Demon  of  Superstition  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genta,  ibat  come  aAer ;  or  his  beautiful  picture  of  the 
busy  pursuits  of  men,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  book,  or  the  progrcse  of  the  arte  and  aeianeea 
in  the  fifth,  or  his  de^-cription  of  the  phigne  which 
deaoiated  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at 
the  eloaa  of  tba  aixth,  can  tefbse  to  allow  Locra- 
tius  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  antiquity.  It 
the  first  and  second  books  he  chiefly  expounds  thf 
cosmogony,  or  physical  part  of  his  >,ystem  ;  a  sys- 
tem which  bad  oriainally  been  founded  by  Lcucippaa 
ai^  firom  Im  time  bad  been  saeeeesively  improved  by 
Democritus  and  Fpicunis.    Tie  establishes  in  ihcsf 
books  bis  two  great  principles,  that  iiolhimg  can  b( 
made  from  nolUlifi  and  that  nothing  can  ever  be  an- 
t)ihilated  or  return  to  nothing ;  and  that  there  ia  in  tba 
universe  a  void  or  space  in  which  atoms  fnlctaet 
These  atoms  he  believes  to  be  the  original  component 
parte  of  all  matter,  as  well  as  of  animal  life  ;  and  the 
modiileation  or  arrangement  of  etich  corpuscles  oc- 
casions, according  to  him,  the  whole  difference  in  sub- 
stances.   It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  these  two  books 
particularly  (but  the  observation  is  in  some  degree 
apri  rablc  to  the  whole  poem),  there  are  many  barren 
tracts,  many  physiolojncal.  meteorological,  and  geo- 
logical details,  which  are  at  once  too  incorrect  for  the 
philoeofiWcal,  and  too  dry  and  abstract  for  the  general 
raidar.  It  ia  vroodatM,  howanrar,  how  ha  contnvaa, 
Iw  the  beauty  of  his  images,  to  give  a  picturesque  col- 
ouring and  illustration  to  the  iuo»t  unpromising  top- 
ics.   In  spite,  however,  of  the  power  of  Lucretius,  it 
was  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  hia  subject,  but 
that  some  portions  would  prove  altogether  ansoaea|^ 
tible  of  poetic  embellishment.    Yet  it  may  he  doubt- 
ad  whether  Uicae  intractable  passages,  by  the  charms 
of  oontiast,  do  not  add.  like  deserts  to  oases  in  their 
bosom,  an  additional  deliciousness  in  proportion  to 
their  own  slenlity.    The  philosophical  analysis,  too, 
employed  by  Lucretius,  impresses  the  mind  with  the 
conviction  that  the  poet  ia  a  ptofoond  thinker,  muI 
adds  great  force  to  bla  moial  felectiona.   It  is  hir 
bold  and  fearless  manner,  however,  that  most  of  all 
producea  a  powarfol  effect.   "While  in  other  wnlers 
the  eulogy  of  wtua  aaama  to  some  aort  to  partake  oi 
the  nature  of  a  sermon,  to  be  a  conventional  langnaga, 
and  words  of  coors©,  we  listen  to  Lucretius  as  to  ana 
who  wOl  iniMy  speak  out;  who  has  shut  his  ears 
«oteMim««lAflbai«i»;aDdvibo,  if  be  aulagiaas 
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viTtae,  extols  her  because  her  charms  are  real — Onn 
thing  very  remarkable  lu  this  great  poet  the  admi- 
fible  cleamcas  and  closeneM  of  hia  reasoning.  He 
fapMUxily  Ttlnet  hinwelf  not  a  little  oa  the  circam- 
aUnce  that,  wiA  an  mtitctable  subject,  an^  s  language 
not  yet  Bccommodatcd  in  philoaophical  subjects,  and 
scaotj  in  terms  of  physical  aa  well  aa  metaphysical 
aeienee,  lie  was  able  to  give  ao  moeb  clearness  to  his 
Bfsnimcnts  ;  ntu5  thi««  ol'irct  it  i»  ppnerallv  admitted 
that  he  has  accompli^iht-d,  with  Utile  or  no  saciiUcc 

'  of  pure  Latmity. — The  two  leading  tenets  of  Epicu- 
ma,  ceneefniQg  Uie  fonnatioD  of  Uie  world  and  tiie 
mortality  of  the  aoel,  aie  cetaMiahed  bjr  Loeredtta  in 
the  firiit  three  books.  A  great  portion  of  the  fourth 
book  may  be  considered  as  episodical.  Having  ex- 
plsmed  the  nature  of  primordial  atoms,  and  of  the 
soul,  which  is  formed  from  llio  finest  of  ihem,  he  an- 
nounces that  itiore  iire  certain  images  {rerum  stmu^a- 
cra)  or  effluvia  which  are  constanily  thrown  off  from 
tiie  awface  of  whatever  exiata.  6n  tbia  lijrpothaaia 
he  aeeonnta  for  all  onr  eztemal  aanMS ;  atra  he  ap* 
plies  it  also  to  (he  thtor>'  of  dreams,  ru  'i  cli  what- 
ever images  have  occupied  tlie  senses  durmg  day 
moat  leMuiy  leenr.  The  principal  atllijcct  of  the  fifth 
book,  a  compomttnn  tjtirivjlled  in  energy  and  richness 
of  lanffuagc,  in  full  atid  geuume  subUmity,  is  the  on- 
gm  and  laws  of  the  visible  world,  with  those  of  its 
inbabita«la.  The  poet  praaeota  oa  with  a  grand  rep- 
reoentationorChsoa,  and  the  moat  magnificent  aeootint 
of  the  crt  .Ttion  that  ever  flowed  from  mortal  [leii.  Iri  ; 
consequence  ot  thtiir  ignorance  and  e>uucrstitions,  the  j 
Romap  people  were  readeied  perpetual  slavee  of  the 
most  idle  and  unfounded  terrors.  In  order  to  conn- 
teracl  these  popular  prejudices,  and  to  heal  the  con- 
stant ^il^.^nlcll:df■!<  ilifii  accompanied  them,  Lucretius 
proceeds,  m  the  suih  book,  to  account  foi  a  variet; 
of  ezttaoniinarr  phenomena,  holh  in  the  heavena  and 
on  the  earth,  %vh:ch  at  fir.-it  view  seemed  to  deviate 
from  the  usual  laws  of  tialure.  Having  di»cu&»ed  lh«.' 
enriona  theories  formed  to  account  for  electricity, 

•walerapoota,  hurricanes,  the  rainbow,  and  voleanoea, 
he  lastly  considers  the  origin  of  pestilential  and  en- 
demic disorders  This  iritrodurrs  tlic  celebrated  ac- 
count of  the  plsgue,  which  ravaged  Athena  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  with  which  Loerativa  ooDOMea 
thia  book  and  his  magnificent  poem.  "  In  this  narra- 
tive." snvs  a  late  translator  of  Lucretius,  "the  true 
gcnms  of  poetry  is  perhape  mOM  poweifolly  and  tri- 
nmphaottjf  exhtbiied  than  in  »ay  other  poem  that  was 
•var  written.    Lnerctina  haa  ventmred  on  one  of  the 


uncouth 


and  repressing  sn:>iecls 


to  t! 


le  muses  I 


that  can  poaaibly  be  brought  forward,  the  biatory  and 
aymptoma  of  •  diaeaee,  and  this  diaeaae  accompanied 

with  circumstances  naturally  the  moat  nauseous  and 
indelicate.  It  was  a  Ruhjcct  aUogethor  new  to  nu- 
merical composition  ;  and  ho  had  to  strive  with  all 
the  pedantiy  of  technical  teima,  and  all  the  abalruse- 
ikaae  of  a  aeienee  m  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  profosaionally  initiated  He  s^trovo,  however, 
and  be  conquered.  In  language  the  most  captivating 
•ad  nen-ous,  and  with  ideas  lot  moat  pieeiae  and  ap- 
propriate, he  has  given  us  the  entire  histor^•  of  this 
tremendous  pestilence.  The  description  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  also  the  various  circumstaneea  of  ht^rror 
and  diatteaa  attendiiur  thia  draadfid  aconrge,  have 
bem  derived  Aom  Tboordidea,  who  fomiabed  the 
fhct^  with  L'reiit  accuracy,  having  been  himself  a  spec- 
tator ami  a  suifere.r  under  this  cslamity.  Hia  narra- 
tito  b  esteemed  an  elaborate  and  complete  perform- 
ance; and  to  the  faithful  yot  elegant  detail  of  the 
Greek  historian,  the  Roman  bard  has  add«d  ail  that 
was  nacesaary  to  convert  the  description  into  poetry." 
—In  the  whole  hiatoiy  of  Roman  taate  and  criticism, 
nothing  appear*  lo  eztraordinary  as  (he  slight  mention 
tha'  made  of  Lucretius  by  surci-irln;,-  i.^tir.  au- 
thors i  and.  when  meottoned,  the  coldoeaa  with  which 
79i 


he  is  spoken  of  by  all  Roman  critics  Mid  poe-.s,  witi 
the  exception  of  Ovid.  Perhaps  the  spun  of  fne 
thinking  which  pervaded  his  writings  rendered  it  oa 
aafe  to  extol  even  hia  poetical  talenu ;  or  per^a, 
and  dm  ie  the  more  pemUe  suppositnn,  the  mm 
of  his  subject,  and  the  li'.tle  taste  which  -he  Homm 
in  general  manifested  for  speculations  Uke  tiio«e  of 
Lucretiua,  may  account  for  his  poetry  being  a^ 
timated  below  its  real  merits  —  The  dcH:tri,>»i  of 
Lucretius,  particularly  tiiat  which  mipugus  ia«  mpsr- 
intending  care  of  Providence,  were  first  fooaliro^ 
noaed  bv  the  Stoic  Manilraa,  in  hia  Aatiooaaue 
In  modem  timee,  hie  whole  phHoaopfaieal  system  bi 

been  refuted  in  the  long  atid  cl3t>oratf  [kkui  of  ibe 
Cardinal  Polignac,  euuti^  '  Ami-lMcredus,  tm  it 
Deo  et  Natmm.*'  Thia  enormous  work,  tho^  ifr 
complete,  consists  of  nine  books,  of  about  1300  I  ;  l^ 
each,  and  the  whole  is  addressed  to  Qumtius, 
ist,  who  corresponds  to  the  Lorenzo  of  the  Aifk 
TkoKgkU.  DMcartea  ie  the  Epicurus  of  ihtMca, 
and  the  aobiect  of  many  heavy  panegyrics,  n  Ae 
philosophical  part  of  his  subject,  the  cdiihujl  hi* 
sometimes  refuted  at  too  great  length  popMidow 
which  were  manifestly  absurd  ;  at  others,  he  bu  to- 
pucnt  d  dcnionstratrd  truths,  and  the  moral  miMoef 
Lucretius  iio  tliroughout  has  grossly  misuiKJentowJ 
But  he  has  rendered  ample  justice  to  his  poetial 
merit;  and,  in  giving  a  comDeodiom  of  the  Ntjsct  e 
his  great  anUgonist's  poem,  be  haa  can|^  some  ihw 
of  tiie  poetical  spirit  with  which  hi!"  predeceiior  «u 
inspiied.  {Dunltip^s  Raman  Li(rratuTe.yo\.  1, p  416. 
<ef^.)_Tlw  work  of  Lucretm*.  iike  that  of  Virgi 
had  not  received  the  finishing  hand  of  its  iuiIm  tl 
the  period  of  his  death.  The  tradition  that  Ciceio  n- 
viscd  it  and  gave  it  to  the  pubiic,  does  not  riift  an 
anv  authority  more  oocient  than  that  of  Euiebtati 
atM,  had  Uie  atoty  been  tme,  it  woold  probsMjr  bit 
been  mentioned  in  some  part  of  Cicero's  Tolnminow 
writings,  or  those  of  the  early  cntics.  idcbitadl, 
while  he  denlee  Ae  rcvisal  bf  Oieaw^iaar«|iMi 
that  it  had  been  corrected  by  some  critte  or  fiMM' 
rian  ;  and  that  thua  two  manuscripts,  differiof  io  mwr 
respects  from  each  other,  had  descended  to  po»tentT, 
the  one  aa  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  po«t.  tai  tbe 
other  aa  amended  bjr  the  wviaar.  The  opimoD,  1»« 
ever,  though  advocated  with  much  kammg 

fenuity,  la  an  onteo^le  one. — The  be&i  eoiiioM  of 
.ucretina  are,  that  of  Lambinoa,  Pern,  1564.  1570, 
4to,  with  a  very  useful  commentary ;  Crcecb.  Otm, 
1695. 8vo,  often  reprinted  ;  Havcrcarop,  bifi  W-» 
1725,  2  v  ^-  5'r.  ,  AVakefietd.  Lond.,  17«,  4w,3 
voia..  and  Oiasg.,  1813,  8vo,  4  vols. :  and  that  o(  F«» 
biger  Lt>t.*  18S8  ISmo.  A  good  editioe,  heMWi  ii 
still  much  wanted,  aa  Wakefield's  is  at  bc^t  la  m- 
aatisfactory  performance,  and  Eiciistadl'*  iiw 
been  completed. — II.  Spuriua  Luctetiaa  Tricipnoitf, 
the  father  of  Lucrctia,  waa  chosen  as  collftgus  ia 
the  consulship  to  Poplicola,  to  aupply  the.  r :««  rf 
Unitiis,  who  h:id  fallen  in  battle.  He  dic(i. r.JA<:Tr, 
soon  after  his  electibn,  and  M.  Horatius  w«»  app&i-i- 
ed  to  finiah  the  veer.   (Lh.,  1.  68.— 3. »  ) 

LnrRidOs,  a  lake  in  Italy,  near  CunuE,ontlKcoirt 
of  Campania.    According  to  Dio  Cassiui  (48, 50). 
there  were  three  lakea  in  thia  quarter  h  ni  ort  N« 
hind  the  other.    The  outermoat  waacaUed  T»rrt«<»i 
the  middle  one  Lucrinos,  and  the  inoems^Arefwi* 
Tlic  Lucrinc  was  f^hnt  in  from  the  nutfni:«; 
bay  bj  a  dike  raised  acroas  the  narrow  rokt  Thii 
work,  eeeoidhiff  toSUtho.  waa  eight  etaliainWngih, 
and  of  a  chnrot'a  breadth  :  tradition  ascribsd  itja 
llercuiea.    (Strab.,  Agnppa  cut  a  ceaaa* 

cation  between  theae  lakee  and  the  sea,  and  bsili  it 
the  opening,  but  between  and  nnitiitf  tha  M^rae 
and  Avpmian  lakes,  the  famoes  JoHan  naihoor.  W 
objerr   ill       ii;r   tl.is  chieflv  was  to  procure  i  p«f» 

,  along  the  coast  fit  for  eiercaing  and  traniog  •  W» 
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•t  aeaoMn  previous  to  the  contest  with  Soxtus  Pom- 
patoa.  Vu.  Aug.,  16.  —  Veil.  Faierc,  2, 

79 — Compare  Vtrgil^  Georg.,  3,  161.— flbral.,  £p. 
ad  Pu.,  63  )  The  wood*,  ako,  which  surrounded 
Avemui  in  particular,  were  cat  down,  and,  the  slap- 
lUDC  rapoax  being  ihuA  di8.<<)paic(],  tnc  vicinity  w^k 
fdcred  beeUtY.  ftr  tiiia  (^perftUon  much  land  was 
itdiiHMd,  whidi  banv*  had  been  covered  these 
IAMi  an  outlet  being  afforde<)  to  their  waters  into  the 
•M.  TiiMi  fliiores  of  the  Lucnno  lake  wero  lamous 
for  ojsten.  In  the  KKM,  en  eartfaqoeke  fotmed 
a  bill,  called  Monu  Nuovo,  near  two  miles  in  circuin- 
fefcnce,  aad  300  feet  high,  consisting  of  lava,  burn* 
ed  stoctjs,  >cuni,  tVc,  \^'hlc}l  Ifft  uo  a[)|>caranco  of  it 
a  kke,  but  a  morass,  tilled  with  grass  and  rushes. 
(CV«as*r'j  Am.  iltfy,  vol.  S,  p.  159.) 

L  iDi-Lrs,  Lrciu«  Liciniub^  descended  from  a 
di*angu<>hed  HorosD  family,  was  born  about  B.C. 
115,  and  eecvad  under  Sylla  m  the  Marsian  war. 
Sflk  had  a  vet;  high  opinion  of  the  talenu  and  integ- 
rity of  Lucullus,  and  employed  him,  though  be  was 
very  vuunt',  in  many  iniporiaiil  enterprises.  While 
the  ionaer  was  besieging  Athens  (B.C.  87),  Lucullus 
sent  into  Bfiypt  and  Afiiea  to  collect  a  fleet ;  and, 
afcer  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mithradntes.  he 
was  left  u)  Asia  to  collect  the  money  which  Sylla  liad 
iMpoaed  opoD  the  conquered  states.  So  great,  in- 
deed. w9»  the  iffud  wlueb  Syiia  had  for  hmi,  that  he 
dadwaml  Ms  eommentariea  to  him,  and.  in  bU  last 
wiU.  maJe  bim  guardian  to  his  ma.  In  B.C.  74  Ln- 
cuUus  was  elected  cotuul,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
eemmaiid  of  ibo  war  againat  Mitbradatea.  Daring 
i'".e  following:;  eipht  years  he  was  entirely  ciig  iL"' '!  ii; 
coLiucting  Una  war;  and,  in  a  series  of  brillittiil  cam- 
peigns,  coiDpi^tely  defaatied  Mithmdates,  and  hia  pow- 
oM  80iMB>kw  Tigranea.  In  B.C.  78  be  oveiveme 
IDdHadatee  at  Cyzicus,  on  the  Propontia ;  and  in  the 
biIo*i:i;^  year  asfain  coiKjuered  him  at  Cdbiri,  on  llie 
tmseis  oi  Pontus  and  Armenia.  In  b.U.  69  he 
■eitbed  into  Armenia  against  TigranM,  who  bad  ea- 
poimd  the  caii»e  of  his  taiher-in-law,  and  completely 
defeated  hu  forces  near  '1  igranocerta.  He  follow eU 
np  kis  victory  by  the  cspture  of  thia  place,  and  in 
die  tetbwMtg  yaer  look  also  NiaOmt  in  the  northem 
pert  of  Meaepoiamia ;  hot  he  was  net  able  to  derive 
i".  v  .-  ii  .  ;  •  ii.'c  fiR  iiiiaht  h.^vo  Joiie  from  his  victor- 
Ms,  m  con^eqiiuice  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his 
ealdMa.  LocoUiie  tiever  appears  to  have  been  a  h' 
Ttfxsntt  with  h'<i  troops  ;  and  their  (lisalTfCtion  was 
iDcnA»€»i  \tj  toe  acts  of  Clodius,  whose  suler  Lucul- 
Iss  had  OMiried.  The  popular  party  at  home  were 
aetaiew  m  aWeriring  a  gaoeral  who  had  been  the  per* 
aanal  friend  of  SyTia,  and  who  waa  known  to  be  a 

powerful  supporter  of  tlie  palriciau  p.irty.  They  ac- 
coaed  hira  of  proiractuig  the  war,  on  account  of  the 
fcdMtiee  ii  afinded  tun  of  aetinning  wealth ;  and 
evenloally  carried  a  measure  bv  which  he  waH  rc- 
iBovcii  from  the  cummaud,  and  succeeded  by  Pompty, 
B  ('.  66. — The  senate,  according  to  Plutaivh,  had 
kmhed  fonisd  to  LacaUna  ae  bkely  to  prove  a  moat 
powwfid  eayi^orter  of  the  patrician  order :  bnt  in  thia 
thfv  wen  diwppoinieJ ;  for,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
be  took  Da  pis,  ta  public  affairs,  but  passed  the  re- 
aanider  of  bu  bfs  in  retirement.  The  immenae  for- 
tune wrhich  he  Lid  amassed  during  bis  command  in 
Asa  he  employtvi  ut  the  urectiou  of  most  magnificent 
nUa»  near  .\a{>jes  and  Tusculum :  and  he  lived  in  a 
tfyie  of  magniicance  and  lostny  which  apfwara  to 
keen  eniwwhad  even  die  neat  wralthyof  bia  contem- 
poraries. I^ucullus  was  a  man  of  ri.fincJ  l.Tsle  and 
aeeimi  educauon :  he  wrote  id  bis  youth  the  history 
«f  tbe  Ifaiaian  war  i.  ;  .eek  (PImI  ,  Vit.  ZmadL, 
e.  I. — Compare  Cic  ,  Ep.  ad  Alt .  1.  12),  and  was  a 
warn  soppOTter  of  learning  and  iht;  arts,  llis  houses 
•«fc  decorated  with  the  most  costly  paintings  and 
HMnaai  aad  hie  bbcwjr,  wbicb  he  bed  cottecied  «t  to 


I  immense  cipcnse,  was  open  to  all  learned  men.  He 
lived  on  intimate  terms  wiih  Cicero,  who  has  higaiy 

E raised  his  leaniiyr  and  has  inscribed  one  of  his 
ooks  with  the  name  of  his  friend,  namely,  the  4th 
book  of  his  "  Academic  Questions,"  in  which  he  makes 
Lucullus  define  the  philo»ophical  opinions  of  the  Old 
Academy. — It  ia  said  that,  duiiug  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  LoeoUna  loat  bia  aenaea,  end  tbac  hie  bratber 
had  the  care  of  his  estntr  Ho  died  in  hi*  G7th  or 
(iSih  year.  We  have  a  lite  of  bjm  by  Plutarch 
{Plut.,  Vtt.LucuU.—Appuin,BdLMiaind.-^Eii^eL 
Us.  Ktimel  ,  vol.  X4,  p. 

LucoMo,  the  title  applied  to  the  hereditary  chiefs 
who  ruled  over  each  of  the  twelve  indepeiideiii  tribes 
of  the  Etruhan  natioo.  It  wouU  seem  aUo  to  have 
been  given  to  the  eldest  aona  of  noble  familiea,  who» 
by  their  right  of  primogeniture,  would  have  a  fairer 
claim  to  public  offices  and  the  honours  of  the  slate. 
(Midler,  Etruater,  vol.  1,  p.  356.)  The  eriguwl 
Etrurian  lem  waa  Lauehme,  and  hence  among  the 
L#tbi  writera  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  form  Luc- 
mo,  as  in  Propcrtius  {4,  1.  29).  Niebuhr  thinks  that 
the  words  iMcumo  and  iMceru  may  be  both  refened 
in  etymology  to  Luger,  the  did  Gennatt  for  "  a  eeer/' 
aiul  may  have  had  reference  originally  to  divining  by 
auspices,  A  privilege  reserved  for  the  rulers  of  the  state 
and  the  heads  of  bonaeab  (ilom.  Ifol.,  vol.  1,  pw  MS« 
Walter' $  tratul.) 
hvm,  I.  ApolHnarcs,  gamee  in  honour  of  Apollo, 

ci'lol»rated  aniiu.illy  at  Rome  on  the  fifth  of  July,  and 
for  several  days  thereafter.  Tbey  were  iiii>tiiuu.>a  du- 
ring the  aeceod  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  propiti- 
■iU-io  success,  snd  at  first  had  no  fixed  time  of  cele- 
iiratiou,  until  this  was  determined  by  a  law  which  P. 
Licinius  Varus,  the  city  pretor,  bad  pasked.  After 
this  ihey  were  hekl,  as  above  mentioned,  in  July. 
(Lip  ,  25,  19.— Xf..  37,  S3.  — Jfamrf.,  ed  Cic,  Ep. 
aJ  AtL,  I,  Ifi  ) — II  Ccraiirs,  called  also  simply  Ce- 
reaita,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  accompanied  with 
public  games  in  the  circus,  at  which  the  people  sat 
arrayed  in  white,  and  during  and  immediately  before 
which  the  greatest  ubslciniousucss  was  enjoined. 
The  injunction  wss  removed  at  nightfall.  The  cele- 
bration took  place  on  the  9th  of  April.  {AuL  GeU*, 
18,  2.  teqq.—Plaut.,  AM,  %  A,  6.)— HI.  M^gm 
or  Homant,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva.  They  were  the  most  famous  ui  the  Komao 
games.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  7,  14.)— IV.  Megtimu*^ 
called  also  sinij)ly  Me^alcsid,  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Cybelc,  or  liic  tircal  nioiher  of  the  gods.  Hence  the 
name  from  neyuhi  (fem.  offityaf),  "great,"  sii  epithet 
applied  to  Cybele  Quyi^  *'/rr<A<  muMer"). 

I  bey  were  inatitoted  towaida  the  end  of  the  aeeond 
Punic  war,  when  the  ststue  of  the  goddess  was  brought 
from  Pessinus  to  Rome.  (Lie..  29,  14  )  Ovid  makes 
the  time  of  celebration  the  4th  of  April,  (Feaf-,  4» 
179)  ;  but  Livy  mentions  the  12lh  of  the  same  month. 
(Lis.,  14.)  The  statement  of  Ovid  is  generally 
considered  the  more  correct. 

LaootrnsNaia  GatkiA,  a  part  of  Gaul,  which  re- 
ceived ito  name  from  Lugdunmn,  the  capital  city  of 
the  province.  (Conaolt  IM  u*'<k>  GeUn,p.  030,  eoL 
2,  near  the  end.) 

I.ioeDDNOH,  I.  a  city  of  Ctaol,  utoate  near  tlio  con- 
fluence of  KSodanus  or  Rhone,  the  Arar  or 
Sadne.  {I'tm  ,  IS  )  It  was  one  of  the  places 
conqoeied  by  Ca»sar,  and,  a  short  time  after  his  death, 
Munatiua  Planeua  received  oidera  from  the  Aouaa 
senate  to  ra-asacroble  at  Lugdanom  the  inhabilante  of 
Vienna  or  Vicnne,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
city  by  the  Allobrogea  {Iho  Cats.,  46,  .'iO  )  In  a 
little  while  it  became  very  powerful,  so  that  Strabo 
(192)  says,  it  wa^i  not  inferior  to  Narbo  or  Aar6oniu 
with  respect  to  the  uumbcr  of  inhabitants.  The  an- 
cient city  did  not  occupy  exactly  the  same  spot  as  the 
ii.odem  onab  bat  ley  en  the  ^eai  aide  of  the  Rhone 
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ud  Sa6Jie,  while  the  chief  part  of  nodani  L^sm  m  on 
die  etvt  tide,  at  the  rery  conflueoce  of  the  two  etreama. 

A I  tlic  cxtrrmity  of  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  two 
sireanu,  aod,  of  course,  preciaelj  coneMOnding  with 
tlw  wwdkera  extremity  or  llw  nodMn  euy.  Mood  tb* 

rsmoTi<<  altar  erected  by  sixty  Gallic  nationa  in  honour 
of  Augusiua.  (Lie.,  Epit.,  VSJ. — iilrabo^  L  c.)  At 
LogdoiHini  WM  MtaUiahed  the  gold  aod  iilv«rcoiiiage 
of  the  pravinee,  and  from  thii  city,  as  a  centre,  iho 
naio  roads  diverged  to  all  parts  of  Gaul.  {Slrab.,  I. 
f.)  In  llic  third  century  it  dcchficd  m  importaiicc, 
on  accouut  of  the  victnity  aod  rapid  growth  of  Axe* 
late  and  Nuba  Lugdunum  is  aaid  bf  Stnbo  to  have 
been  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  In  Celtic,  dun  sig- 
nifies "  a  hill,"  and  from  this  comes  the  I^lin  termi- 
nation dunum.  The  earlier  name  is  said  by  Dio  Cas- 
tiua  {I.  c.)  to  have  been  Lugudunum  {Kovyavdavvov). 
Plutarch  (rfe  Fluviis,  p.  llSl.— Op.,  cd.  keuke,  vol. 
10,  p  TH'.')  drnvt's  the  name  from  Aaiyoc,  tlie  Cel- 
tic, according  to  bim,  for  "a  raven,"  and  dovvof,  "a 
hin.**  and  ezpbins  thia  etymology  by  tba  tiadition  of 
a  flock  of  ravens  having  appeared  to  the  first  settlers 
MoiikOfus  ikiid  AtLpoiiuru^.  w'nrii  building  OD  a  bill  in 
obedience  to  ail  orack  (Compare  iZdtnar,  od  Dioa. 
C«««.,  I.  e. — RtukCf  ad  PiuL,  I.  e.  —  For  other  ety- 
mdogiea  of  the  name  of  this  city,  consult  Merula, 
Catmogr.,  p,  2,  I.  3,  c  '21 — Vus.mu.i,  Hixt  (irac  ,  ]>. 
846.}— II.  A  city  of  the  Batavi,  in  Geznuoia  Inferior, 
wm  Le^fitH.  liw  modani  naiiM  b  aaid  to  ba  d«> 
rivffl  from  ihnt  nf  I.cithiM,  which  it  took  in  tfao  middle 
ages.    {Muiinert,  GeogT.,  vol.  '2,  p.  I'll.) 

l.vKk,  I.  {tht  Moon).  Fid.  Si  lunc. — II.  A  city  of 
Etruna,  in  (ho  north waotan  angle  of  the  country,  ait- 
oate  on  the  coast,  and  rnnailcable  for  its  beautiful  and 
capacious  liarhour.  'l  lio  modi  rii  rnunc  of  this  harbour 
is  Ool/o  di  Spazxia,  Before  the  new  division  under 
Augastua,  Lum  bad  formed  part  of  Lioarw;  and  it* 
baroour,  eituatc  on  the  north  side  of  the  Macra,  ctr- 
tainiy  was  in  that  province.  Cluvcruis  coriteiid(<  that 
Ibia  aneimt  city  occupied  the  aite  of  the  modem  Leri- 
Ct;  eepecially  as  Slrabo  (223)  and  Mela  (2,  4)  seem 
to  place  it  on  that  bank  of  the  Macra ;  but  the  ruins 
which  now  hc.ir  the  iiaiiie  of  Luni.  a  little  below  Sar- 
zana,  and  the  deuomiivation  of  Lunigiana  applied  to 
the  adjacent  district,  together  with  the  autbrnrity  of 
Ptolrtny  (p.  fil)  and  Ptiny  5).  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  true  position  of  Luna.  The  harbour  of  Luna 
was  chiefly  re.sortcd  to  by  the  Romans  aa  a  rendezvous 
<brthe  (leel«  which  they  tent  to  Spain.  (Liv.,  34,  8. 
— 7d.,  t)9,  21.)  Strabo  says  it  contained,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral f  orts,  and  was  worthy  of  a  nation  whirh  so  long 
ruled  the  aea.  The  tovro  itaelf  was  deserted,  in  the 
time  of  Laean  (1, 686).  Lona  waa  Tory  famous  for 
its  white  marbles,  which  uow  take  their  name  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Carrara.  {Strab.,  I.  c. — Pitn., 
86,  6.)  riiny  speaks  of  the  wine  and  cheese  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Luna  (14,  16) ;  tlic  latter  wi  re  I 
sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  one  ihous.ii)d  pounds. 
(Id.,  11,  A'2  —Mariud,  F.pigr.,  13,  37.)  Inscriptions 
giro  Luna  the  title  of  a  Roman  mgnicipiuin.  (Oa> 
wer*»  /lafy,  rul.  I,  p.  171,  teqq.) 

I.iiPA  (<i  s}if-}cnlf).  an  anuiial  ln-ld  in  L'rcat  venera- 
tion at  Home,  because  llouiuiua  and  iiciiius  were  ia- 
blad  10  bavo  been  aachlcd  by  one.    ( Vtd.  Romulus.) 

LuPBRCAL,  a  cavo  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  HiII, 
consecrated  by  Cvunder  to  the  god  I'an,  who  was 
sumairii  li  Lapcrcus  by  the  Latins,  as  pro;rctmg  the 
flocks  from  wohraa  (iMjMO  ««nM).    Such  at  least  is 
tho  eommon  deriratioB  of  tho  nanne.   (AmtA.,  4,  3.— 
Serv ,  ad  JEn.,  R,         ~ .7i/,«f,V),  43,  1.)  Others, 
however,  deduced  the  term,  according  to  QuintiJian,  1 
htm  luo  and  copra,  by  a  traoapoeition  of  lettora  tn  the 
case  of  the  latter  word,  bpcDii«in  they  snrinficpd  in  the 
cave  above  mentioned  a  fjost  {caprum  iucbant),  and  ' 
p  inP  1  the  city  with  the  skin  of  the  animal  cot  into  I 
iboogv.  (^in<.,  l»9.«i(^/it.~Kad.  LapMcaUo.)  | 


LtrrtaoALtA,  a  yearly  loatiwai..  obevrvtMi  at  Kumr 
the  l&th  of  February,  io  hoiunir  of  the  god  Fan,  amI 
said  to  hoM  boa»  iiiatitulad  by  EwoAtt.  (K«dL  La 
pana.) 

LoMiMi,  tbo  priaata  of  Pan.  <  Fid.  LopeieaL)  Oa 

the  festival  of  this  god,  which  waa  termed  Lupcrcaha, 
a  goal  was  sacrificed,  and  the  sktn  uf  the  victim  was 
cut  up  into  tbonga.  Theraopon  the  Lupercu  id  a  sUie 
of  nudity,  except  having  a  gudls  of  goat's  shui  around 
their  loins,  and  holding  iheso  thongs  in  their  haods, 
ran  up  and  down  the  city,  sinking  witii  the  tiior.^ii  d,i 
whom  they  met,  patticukrJy  married  womeu,  vht 
were  thence  supposed  to  ba  lenderod  ptolifie.  (Sira., 
nd  Virtr.,  JEn.,  8,  343  — Orfrf.  Fast.,  2,  427.— id.  li.. 
5,  101.)  There  were  three  companies  of  Lupeiu. 
two  of  ancient  date,  csUed  Fabiani  and  QamMiiM^ 
from  Fabius  and  QuintUius,  who  bad  been  at  one  ttoM 
at  their  head  ;  and  a  third  order  called  Juiti,  instituted 
111  honour  of  Jnlms  (-asar,  at  the  head  of  uhichwai 
Antony  ;  and  therefore,  as  liie  leader  of  this,  be  wasib 
on  the  featival  of  tha  Luperealta,  although  coosol,  a^ 
mosl  ruikf  d  into  the  Fururn  Juliutn,  atter:dtd  hv  lii» 
iiclors,  and  having  iiiaUc  >i  haxaiigue  beiore  tite  {loo- 
ple,  he,  according  to  concert,  as  it  is  believed,  pre- 
sented a  royal  diadem  to  Cesar,  who  was  siltii^  thera 
arrayed  in  hia  triumphal  robes.  A  murmur  ran  through- 
out the  inuliUude,  but  it  instantly  rliaii:;ixl  luic 
load  applause  when  Cesar  n^tod  tbo  prodercd  oi- 
namant*  and  petaiatod  in  bla  ra/uaaU  altboogb  Aotaa^ 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  imploring  him,  in  the  miim 
of  the  Rouian  peopie,  to  accept  it.  (Cic,  PhiLt%il, 
is.— Dio  Cats.,  45,  31. ~U.^  6.-^Smttam>,  Vit 
Jul.,  79.—P/U/.,  Vu.  C<u.) 

LuPBBcua.  or  Sulpiciua  Lupercus  Servasius  Junior 
a  poet,  who  appears  to  have  lived  cliiriri^  tiie  laltti 
periods  of  the  western  empire.    Ue  has  left  an  eicg) 
Cupidity,"  and  a  aapphie  oda  '^on  OU  ifr' 

{Wcnisdorff,  Poet  Laf  Mm  .  vol  3,  p  23.')  )  He  i. 
9up(>ased  by  some  to  have  been  uLtu  the  auilKJr  of  a 
small  poem  "on  the  Advantages  of  a  Priratt  Lift' 
found  in  the  Anthology  of  Burmann  (vol.  1.  p.  506). 

LopiA  or  LiPPiA,  I.  a  small  nvor  in  Germany,  fali 
ing  into  tho  Rhine,  now  the  Ltppe  Ii  is  in  modsrs 
Waatpbalia.  {Mda,  3,  3. — VdL  FaUrc.^  3. 10&.)- 
n.  A  town  of  Italy,  soutbweat  of  BrandiBm*  wtn 
Lfcf.r,  the  modem  capital  of  tba  tCflitOCy  of  OlMla. 
{FUn.,  3,  ll.~MeU,  2.4.) 

Loros,  I.  a  native  of  Messana  in  Blcily.  who  wtota 
a  poem  on  the  return  of  Menclaus  and  Helen  to  Spar- 
ta. He  is  iiieiitioned  by  Ovid  {ex  Pon/.,  4,  16. — 
Compare  Mongttor.,  BAL  Steui,  1,  p.  34).— 11  P. 
iUitiliua  Lnpoa.  a  powerful  hot  unprincipled  Koomi 
nobloman,  baked  by  Locilida  in  faio  aatjie&.  (PaM.» 
Sar.  1,  lt5.-.ConpBiolM.,  £jNl,7S.^>^Ai.,0ia^ 
quens,  115.) 

LusiTANtA.  a  part  of  ancient  Hispania,  on  tba  Al> 

lantic  coast     The  name  muat  be  taketi  in  two  $«Dses. 
A!l  the  oUi  writers,  whom  Strabo  also  foiiuws,  uodci- 
stood  by  the  term  merely  the  territories  of  the  Lusitaoi, 
and  these  wera  compiahendad  botwoao  tlioOoiiaaaB^ 
the  Tsgus,  and  extended  in  breadth  frons  daaoeaaa  K 
llie  most  euMtern  limits  of  die  nuulfri)  kiiieilorn  of  Por- 
tugal,  ^^'rro^o,  153  )   The  Luaitani  in  time  inienBi»> 
gled  with  the  Spanish  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  as,  foraa> 
ample,  with  the  VrUoncs,  Calliaci.  dec  .  on  u':icfi  ic- 
couiU  the  nainu  of  Lu&iUnu  wa^  extended  to  lern- 
tories  of  these  tribes,  and,  finnlly,  under  this  name  be- 
came also  included  some  traetis  of  coootiT  sQOth  o( 
tho  Tai^us.    This  is  the  6t«t  aenao  in  wtaidl  llw  ttilO 
I,tj»itanm  mtist  he  taken,  rtjrnprisintr,  namelv,  vW  ter- 
ritories of  the  Lusitaoi,  the  Calliaci,  tho  Vettoues,  and 
aomo  landa  aootb  of  tbo  TiigQa.   The  Fowiana.  after 
(he  conquest  of  the  country,  made  a  new  arranermenl 
of  the  several  tribes.    The  lerritoncs  of  th«3  Calliacj, 
Iving  Mrtb  of  the  Doriaa,  they  included  in  Hispanss 
tamcMMMf^  btltf  aa  tyiwht,  tbay  aUtd  to  JL» 
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,  ftU  the  coonUr  aoaih  of  the  Tt^is,  wmI  wmt 

iordiT:!!  to  thi*  orrangcmen*.  !,'i?i!nr!!B  wn?  honnflc(f 
CQ  ttke  *t>tiUi  a  jiari  of  ihe  AUanlic,  ifom  uie  mouih 
tf  tbe  AoM  to  the  Sacrum  Promoiitorium  or  Cape 
Sl  Vmem ;  on  Um  wmi  bj  tb*  AiUnUc  i  an  tM 
ocNtb  hy  tb«  Doritn ;  tnd  on  tho  out  hf  m  line  dnwn 
from  the  Utter  river,  a  little  west  of  the  iiiodern  city 
of  I'cvo,  in  a  soutbe&ftcrn  direction  U)  llie  Aiiaa, 
inehtD|^  ii  »b<»it  eight  miles  west  of  Merida,  the  an- 
flicfil  Liiicriia  Augusta.  The  moilern  kingdom  of 
Portagal,  ibcrefore,  jg  m  luugth  lar^'t-r  than  ttiicieut 
LomtanM,  aince  it  comprehends  two  provincea  beyond 
tiw  Dusioi,  Entre  Jkmroy  Mntko  tad  TrM  tot  Mtm- 
aw.  and  me*  it  hM  iIm  MmiiM  or  UmAo  for  ito  north- 
em  hourtJan.-.  but  from  wtst  to  east  it  is  much  smaller 
than  JLusiunia.  Thv  laiier  embraced  aJao  Salaman' 
ttf  tho  giMier  part  of  E$trcmadura^  and  the  wc«i- 
•ro  extremity  of  Tvlfdo  Tho  most  southern  part  of 
Lusitania  was  c^lkd  Cuncus,  or  the  wedge  {vid. 
Concaa),  and  it  now  termed  Algarve,  from  the  An- 
bie  Al-gtri,  or  tfao  weat.  lu  ozucme  promooteiy 
«w callM  fioeram.  (Vid.  Saeram  Pfomentorhmi.— 
M«Knert.  Gfj^'r.,  vol  1,  p.  327  ) 

LuTKTi^,  tk  town  of  Belstc  Gaul,  on  an  island  in 
ikut  Seqoana  or  Seme,  ana  the  cspiul  of  tbe  Pa- 
nsii.  Hence  it  ia  often  called  Lutetia  Panstorum. 
{Cos  ,  B.  G.,  7,  7.)  It  waa  at  first  a  place  of  little 
conM<]uence,  but  under  the  emperors  i(  tiecame  a  city 
of  MBpofUace,  wmI  the  Notitta  lmf€m  (c.  66)  spotks 
of  ii  at  tho  gadiorinf -plaeo  for  tho  aeamon  on  tho  riv- 
er I'l  thi*  pas^afjf,  too,  the  name  Parisii,  as  applied 
u>  Um  city  Ateli,  iixsl  appears.  At  Lulelia,  Julian  the 
Apo»ute  was  saluted  emperor  1^  his  soldiers.  He 
M  here  his  usual  winter-quarters.  The  city  began 
la  mcre«s«  in  importance  under  the  first  French 
tn.^,  u'ui  was  cxti  ii<l<.!d  to  tiie  two  banks  of  ihe  rivt-r, 
'u  iaUai  being  coaoected  with  tbeav  by  bridges.  It 
•  now  Farif,  tho  capital  of  Franco. — ^The  ancient 
MUM  of  the  p5acr  ia  variously  written.  Thus  wc 
ba»e  Ix»ttiui  iVrieiiorum  (Ann.  J'rmlfnt.  'Dree.,  ann. 
•4-1.  s-4  Loticia  Parisiorum  {Ami  1,  ami.  846), 
*c   {Mmmtrtt  Qtcgr.,  tol  2.  p  168.) 

LTJWn,  a  antnamo  of  Bacchus,  as  loosing  from  care 
{\*oio^,  from  iOu,  **to  iMocH"  ov  **fne.**^Vid. 
Liber).  •  ■ 

Ltc  iBtmrs,  a  maonlnn  n^r  Athona.  Plato  aaya  I 
(m  CrU  )  ihat  it  was  opptxite  the  Pnyx ;  and  Ami 
gtnius  Cuystius  relates  a  fa»*ulous  story,  which  would 
lead  08  to  nnaginc  that  it  was  close  to  tbe  Acropolis. 
(Uut.  HvnA.,  13.)  Statins  alludes  to  its  olhc-  plan- 
iaiiana.  (TIM.,  iSI.— Lease's  Topogr ,  p  70  — 
Crtmcr's  Ane  Grer.-f,  vo!  2,  p.  335  ) 

LvciCi,  I.  ftsUvals  in  Arciulia  m  honour  of  Pan, 
or  the  Lycwan  Jote.  They  were  ti>c  same  in  origin 
ss  the  Lupercaiia  of  the  Komana. — II.  A  festival  at 
Argos  in  honour  of  Apollo  Lyccua.  who  delivered  the 
Atvive*  fifum  wolves. 

Lreius,  a  mountain  in  tbe  aootbiveaton  aqgle  of 
Aiealia,  JoriTing  great  cdobrity  from  tbe  worship  of 

J<?pttT.  -^vho,  a<>  itic  Arcadians  ronlemU d,  ,vas  born 
an  it*  tummit.    Here  an  altar  had  been  erected  to  the 
^od,  and  MciiSces  ware  perforated  in  the  opan  air. 
IIm  teinenot  was  inaec^sible  to  living  rrpa'.ures, 
oiace,  if  any  etiteted  within  its  precincts,  liitry  died  with- 
in the  jj.are  of  i  vrar     It  Was  also  said,  that  within 
thu  baJJowcd  spot  no  sbadowaware  piojectod  ftom  the 
bodioo  of  aoinnk    PkOMUtiaa  affima,  that  nearly  the 
■*-hoJe  of  PHi-ipont,c^<ns  mijrht  bo  seen  from  tliis  eleva- 
ted point.    \PaKsin  ,  8.  38. — Compare  titrab.,  388.) 
Ljrceus  was  also  saend  to  Pan,  whose  temple 
aiMiMudod  by  a  thick  gfore.    Contiguous  to  this 
ftho  alaftam  and  hippodiomc  in  which  the  I.jcjb- 
kr.  ^nie-<  were  performed     (Pauaan  ,  I  c.—  'rhtoer., 
%t,  1.  183.— Fir^,  Gtorg.,  U  16  )   Mr.  Dodwall, 
«*o  thw  aa  tiumMd  teeription  «( tilt  «ww  ho  bo- 


held  from  Mount  Ly«cu«i  sUtea  that  tho  nodom  nadM 
is  Tttragi.   The  ramaina  of  the  altar  of  Jopiior  axo 

vr'  visible  on  the  auinmit.  {Ciatfifit  Tour,  vol.  3» 
p  3l»2. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol,  3,  p.  336.) 

LvcAMBia,  the  father  of  Neobule.  Ho  promised 
bia  daogbtor  in  nMiiiage  to  Iho  poet  Arcbtiocbua,  but 
afk«rwanl  raftiaed  to  nilfil  hia  engagement  when  she 
had  been  connect  /ty  a  man  whose  opulence  h<id  more 
iiiduence  tuitn  iatt  fortune  of  tbe  poet.  This  irriuted 
Archiiochus ;  he  wrote  a  bitter  invective  againat  Ly- 
cainbcs  ami  his  daughter,  who  liun^  iliemselves  in  de- 
spair. {Ilorai.,  Epad.,  a,  13.— Ocid,  tb.,  b2  )  Such 
is  the  common  account.  Tbe  story,  however,  appeaia 
10  havo  boon  isTonted  aftot  the  daya  of  Awhilochus ; 
and  ono  of  tho  acholiaata  on  Hoiaeo  remarks,  that 
Nc  ;'ih!i  ilid  i,ot  destroy  herself  on  account  ol  any  ui- 
junous  verses  on  the  part  of  AicbUocbua,  but  out  of 
despair  at  the  death  of  her  tehor.  (iSdUitf,  iKaf ,  lit. 
Gr.,  vol.  I,  p.  201.) 

LtcIon,  an  early  kiua  of  Arcadia,  ssou  of  reiasgua. 
He  built  Lycosura,  on  Mount  Lyceus,  and  ealabliahed 
tho  LycaMD  liaatival  in  bonooc  of  Jove.  I'ausaniaa 
makea  him  eentamporary  with  Cecrops  (R,  2).  Hio 
whole  history,  however,  appeara  to  hi-  inylhic,  as  will 
presently  appear.  According  to  the  legend  given  by 
Apollofiorns  (3.  8,  1),  Lysaon  boeamo,  by  dillHonI 
wives,  the  father  of  fifty  sons ;  and,  according  to  an- 
other account,  mentioned  by  the  same  writer,  the  pa- 
rent of  one  daughter,  Cailtsto.  Boih  Lyi  aon  and  bs 
sons  were  noiorioua  for  thaa  cruel  and  unpwus  con- 
duct, and  Jupiter,  in  ocdor  to  aatialy  himsolf  of  Uie 
troth  of  the  reports  that  rcachtd  him,  disguised 
him»£lf  us  a  poor  man  and  sought  ihoir  hospitality 
To  enteruin  the  stranger  they  slaugbtoftd  a  boy, 
and,  mtri-^'tini;  hi»  flesh  with  that  of  the  vtcttma^  aol  ft 
bcfuftt  their  gue»i.  The  god,  m  indignation  and  hoi^ 
ror  at  the  barbarous  act,  oviriurned  ihe  inble  (wiicnce 
the  plaoo  darivad  its  future  name  of  Trapezuis),  and 
attnek  with  lightning  the  godless  father  and  sons,  with 
the  cTcrption  of  Nvclimus.  whom  F^arth,  raising  hvT 
hands  and  graspins  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter,  saved 
from  tho  malb  of  ttw  aTOOging  deity.  According  to 
another  account,  Jupiter  daotMyod  lha  dwoUtng  of 
caon  with  lightning,  and  tunod  ttn  maater  into  a  mm 
The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  which  shortly  aftesrward  oc- 
curred, IS  ascribed  to  the  impiciy  of  the  sons  of  J^y* 
caon.  (Apollod.,  I. Dtn/,  Mel.,  1,  216,  seaq.-  - 
HtjL'in  ,  fori  A*tr(,n..'2,i  —Id.,  Fob.,  176  —  Tccfs.. 
ad  Lyrophr.,  481.) — h  has  been  conjectured,  that  Ju- 
piter LyciRU.9  was  in  Arcadia  what  Apollo  Lycius 
waa  elsewhere ;  and  that  the  tme  root  in  both  cases 
was  ATKH  {lux),  "light.**  The  aimilarity  of  aovad 

riio-.t  prohalfiv  ^ave  occa:«ion  to  the  Ietfend>  of  wolves, 
of  which  animal  there  were  many  m  Arcadia.  In  ihis 
case  Lycson  would  b«  only  another  name  for  Jupiter* 
to  whom  he  raised  an  altar,  and  he  could  not  tbefoAlM 
have  been  descnhed  as  impious  in  the  primitive  le- 
gend. Tho  opposition  between  his  name  and  that  of 
Nyctimw  atrong^  eoofinna  thia  hypothesis.  It  may 
indeed  be  said,  that  Jnpiler  derived  his  appellatioo 
from  the  momit.iin  ;  but  ai^ain-t  thi-'.  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  there  was  an  eHitiieiice  in  the  territory  of 
Cyrcne  or  Barce,  in  Libya,  dedicated  to  hipiior  Ly- 
c»us.  {H,  r0d  .  t,  205  —  KeighUey'M  Mylkelogjft  f, 
424,  8eq.—i>Lhw(nck,  An  l>Mtunir.  p.  40.) 

LycaonIa,  a  district  oi  A'^ia  Minor,  iormini;  the 
southeastero  quarter  of  Pbo'g»»-  o"K'" 
name  and  of  ita  inhabitanto,  the  Lycaoncs.  is  lost  m 
oh^curity.  The  Grcck.s  asserted  that  Lyraon  of  .Ar- 
cadia, tn  obedience  to  the  commands  ot  an  oracle, 
founded  a  city  hero,  and  gave  hia  name  to  the  n  t  n 
and  conntrv  ;  (hi«,  however,  is  meie  fablo.  Accord- 
ing to  otheri*,  it  derived  iu  name  from  Mirof,  a  teolf, 
the  country  abounding  w  I Ui  these  aniimls.  Our  first 
acqnaintrtnce  with  this  region  is  in  tbe  relation  of  tbe 
unediimiofthe  younger  Cm  '*Theridgee^ 
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CO  tt)c  ncttiimudo! Koma  (Irnniiim)anili?riU<(ArcbaU 
I*},"  observefl  Leake,  "  form  the  diatrict  dcKribed  by 
Stnbo  M  th«  cold  and  D«ked  downs  of  Lycaooia, 
which  fnmistted  putture  to  tramNotis  tbeep  and  wild 
a^M'^,  an<l  \\ht,'rc  was  nu  water  eicept  in  very  Jccj) 
wells.  As  tbo  limits  of  Lvcaooia  are  defined  b/  Stra- 
bo  (SM)  and  by  Artemworaa,  whom  he  qootca,  to 
have  been  between  Phibnii  li  :n;  :i'iJ  Tyna'um  on  ifie 
wt'ft,  and  CoropaamiH  a.uu  (mr-aliora  oii  the  dhl 
(wh)ch  Itstptoee  was  060  ^  I  :  :  froai  TyriBum.  120 
fitom  ConpiMUii  and  680  from  Maiaca^  w«  hare  tbo 
exact  eitent  of  the  Ljeaomm  Wb  toteoded  by  the 
gcogra[i}icr.  Branching  from  the  great  range  of  Tau- 
rus, near  Philomclium,  and  separating  (he  plain  of 
Laodieea  from  that  of  leoniam,  they  skirtid  the  great 
taiitf  which  lios  to  the  southfastwurd  of  the  latter 
city,  as  far  as  Archallj  (Erkle),  com^rohcnding  a  part 
of  the  mountains  of  Hassan  Daghi.  It  would  seem 
that  the  depopolaiioo  of  tbia  couotiy,  which  npidljr 
ibtlowvd  the  deelhie  of  (he  Rohmd  power  and  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Eastern  barbarians,  hiJ  Itft  some  re- 
mains of  the  vast  flocks  of  Amyntas,  mentioned  by 
Slnbo^  in  ttlldi»turbcd  pu^-^i  s-iion  of  the  Lycaonian 
hills  to  a  very  late  period  :  for  Hadji  Khalf.i,  who  de- 
scribes the  want  of  wood  and  wulcr  an  these  hiUs, 
adds  that  there  was  a  breed  of  wild  sheep  on  the 
mouBtato  of  Podul  Babt,  above  lamti,  and  a  tomb  of 
the  aaint  from  whom  the  tnoantafn  recelvee  ita  name ; 
and  that  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  tomh  hy  all 
tiioM-  who  hunted  the  wild  shrrp,  and  who  were 
taiiglit  to  I'thevc  that  they  ^hould  he  visited  with  the 
displeasure  of  heaven  if  they  dared  lo  kill  more  than 
two  of  these  animals  at  a  time.  Hadji  Khalfa  lived  in 
lh('  iniddlc-  of  the  17th  cenlurv."    {Lease's  Jountal, 

p.  67,  sffq  )  With  reaped  to  ita  pbyakal  geography, 
Lycaonia  was,  like  Taamia,  inelnded  in  a  vast  baaia, 

formed  t>y  Tuunis  and  its  branches.  {Renncll,  Geog- 
raphy of  Western  Ama,  vol.  2,  p  99.)  Towards  the 
east,  the  LycaOWtalia  bordered  on  (,'ap|)adocia,  from 
wbieb  they  were  separated  by  the  Halys ;  while  to- 
waidt  the  aouth  they  extended  themselves  from  the 

frontiers  of  Ciliria  to  the  country  of  the  Pisidians.  |  tive  place  of  Juttmian,  and  trcctrd  by 


kept  hia  court.  It  was  decorated  with  fousuins,iiuo> 
utiona,  and  botldmga,  by  Pisistratus,  Pe^idaa,  wai 
Lycotgna,  and  became  the  oaaal  place  of  exercise  lor 
the  Athenian  yotrthe  who  devoted  themselves  lo  miL 

tary  pursiiit.s.  (Pausan.,  I,  19. — Jirn  ,  Hippartk  — 
Hurpvcrai.  H  Sutd.,  t.  v.)  Not  was  it  leu  iiCfMnt. 
ed  by  philos^hera,  and  thoae  addietad  lo  ntiiMBnt 
and  study.  We  know  that  it  wa.«!  more  c?pcciil'f  the 
favourite  walk  of  Aristotle  and  lus  follg*«r»,  nbo 
thence  obtait^ed  the  name  of  Peripatetics.  (Cic., 
Acad,  Qtuui-t  I,  4.)  Here  was  the  fouDUin  of  tbe 
bera  PlUMipo  (Piu.,  Lys.,  p.  203),  and  a  pUne-tiw  <A 
great  size  and  beauty,  mentioned  hv  'l'l,to;^^hrust,.; 
{Hut.  PI.,  1,  11.  — Cotnpaje  i'k/.,  i'te<ir.,  p.  89.) 
The  position  commonly  assigned  to  the  Lyceaniiia 
lliu  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  and  nearlv  of  fXiir.f  lo 
the  church  of  Petrot  Siaurvmcuus,  whicti  a  su^^mti 
to  correspond  with  the  temple  of  Diana  Agroteta, « 
the  other  aide  of  the  hver.  {Cnmer't  Anc  Gmu, 
vol.  %  p.  910.) 

Ly<  HNTnt's,  a  city  of  Tllyricum,  situate  in  the  inte- 
rior, on  a  lake  from  which  the  Urino  rises.  Its  fouDd- 
ation  is  ascribed  by  a  writer  in  the  Gre<'k  Anthology  lo 
Cadmu.s.  (Chri.Hod.,  rpigr.  3  )  "We  ht  .r  i.f  m'bt- 
ing  constantly  m  the  occupation  of  lac  Uuui^  t.anng 
the  war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Maccdon  (Lrr,  43,9), 
and  from  ita  poattion  on  frontier  it  mutt  have  al- 
ways been  a  place  of  importance.   This  mi  wn 

especially  t!ie  ca«c  after  the  constniction  of  the  pelt 
Egnatian  \N'ay,  which  liassed  tliroiii;!)  it.  (Polyb  ttf 
Stral.,  327  )  It  apfiears  to  have  been  ntdi  &  lap 
and  populous  town  under  the  Greek  emperors.  Pro- 
copius  relates,  that  it  was  nearly  destroyed  hj  ii 
earthquake,  which  overthre  w  Corinth  and  several  otii- 
er  citiea  in  the  leign  of  Jusiioian.  {Hut.  Arch.,  li 
— Compare  Mtddk.t  SapkuL  Btetrpt.,  p.  64 }  It  a 

the  opinion  of  Palmerius,  who  has  trcned  mo-t  '  !Ii 
of  the  history  ot  Lychnidus  in  Lis  dtiK:ii|jln»i  ul 
cicnt  Greece,  that  this  town  was  replaced  br  Arindt, 
once  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians ;  and,  icceriif  l> 
some  writers  of  the  fiyxanline  empire,  sIm  dw  ■» 


hiin 


Between  them  and  the  latter  people  there  seems  to 
have  been  considerable  alBnity  of  cbancter,  and  prob- 
ablv  of  blood  ;  both  nations,  perhaps,  being  originally 
sprung  from  liie  ancient  Solymi.  Subaeoucntiy,  how- 
ever, they  would  appear  to  hava  becoOM  ml^guisbed 
from  one  another  bv  the  variona  inerementa  which 
each  reeeived  froai  ue  nathna  in  their  immediate  vi- 
ciiiity  Thu?,  while  the  Pisidians  were  intermixed 
with  the  Carians,  Lyciaos,  and  Phrygians,  the  Ly- 
caonian.i  received  colonists  probably  from  Cappado- 
cia,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Phrypia,  an<l  Galatia  ;  at  the 
same  time,  both,  in  coiinnon  svilh  all  the  naliuus  of 
Asia  Minor,  had  no  small  proportion  of  Greek  settlers 
m  their  principal  lowna.  It  ia  a  cucioaa  fact,  which 
we  derive  from  lheNewTeatam«nt(i(ef«,  14, 11),  that 

the  I,ycaonians  had  a  peculiar  dialect,  which  thprelore 
must  have  diO'tred  from  tho  Pisidian  language;  but 
even  that,  as  wo  know  from  Strabo  (831),  was  a  dia- 
tinct  tongue  from  that  of  tiie  ancient  Solvrm  It  is, 
however,  very  probable,  that  the  Lycaoniun  idiom  was 
only  a  mixture  of  these  and  the  Phrygian  language. 
{JabloHikit  it  Linf.  X^ecoa.,  Gtpiuc.,  vol.  8,  p.  8. — 
Cranur't  Ati*  Mmor,  vol.  9,  p.  68  ) 

LvcASTVs,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  in  the  vicinity 
of  GnosHOB,  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  place  it  was 
daatroyed.  Strabo,  who  mentions  this  fact,  states 
that  in  his  time  it  had  entirely  di*a[ipearrd  {?^trah  , 
479.)  Polybiiis  informs  us  («3,  15).  that  ih«  Lycas- 
tian  district  was  afterward  wrested  from  tho  Cnosi- 
aos  by  the  Oortyniana,  who  gave  it  to  tht  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Rhaoena.   ( C^anwr**  Am.  Oretee,  vol  3, 

p.  370  ) 


rcbbiabophCt  under  the  tiama  of  Justuusoa  i'ruw. 
This  opinion  of  the  leamod  critic  haa  ben  adoptMl  In 

the  generality  of  writers  on  comparative  gtognfit 
{Grac.  Ant.  Dacnpt.,  p.  4W.~Wtt$eltn^,  ed  /As, 

p.  US.— JTaiMerf,  0«egr  -  P 

however,  sbowa  veiy  oonciuaivelj  that  the  wdn 

Ockrida  (as  it  is  now  called)  doea  not  eoiadfc  viA 

the  ancient  Lvchnidus,  hut  that  the  ruin*  of  the  liuw 
place  are  still  apparent  near  the  meoastaij  of  St 
Namn  (PmtqiuttUe.  vol.  3,  p.  49),  «a  tb*  tMtsm 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  about  fourteen  miles  woth  oj 
Ochnda.    {Crame^'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  71,  j<f? ) 

LyohmItio  Patoa.  a  lake  of  Illyria,  on  whici:  I  vch- 
nidus  was  ailuata.  It  was  fofmed  phncipaily  by  tfic 
waters  of  wlnt  f«  now  the  black  Drhm,  and  «n  a  na- 
siderahle  cxpan^:'  r  f  \v  />er,  about  20  milc-s  in  ImiitLMn) 
B  in  breadth.  i>iotioru8  informs  ua,  that  l'hjijp,t««o^ 
Amyntaa,  extended  his  conqoecia  in  Illyria,  u  fii  « 
this  lako  (16.  9)  Strabo  savs  it  abounded  ni  iuli, 
which  were  sailed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  (Stjf- 
bo,  327  )  Ho  also  mentiona  several  other  Ui  ts  '  :h» 
vicinity  which  were  equally  prodociive.  ^Cnsuri 
Aite.  Orttte^  vol.  I.  p.  74.) 

I  vcTa,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  fopth,  U:nitA 
on  the  northeast  by  Pamphylia,  on  the  wt  <i  I  'i  r^''^ 
west  by  the  Cariana,  and  on  the  north  bv  I  nne^  m><1 
Pisidia.    Tho  rnnntn*  was  first  named  .MiItm.  »i«i*« 
earliest  iiibabitant«  »e«in  to  iiave  bccti  the  Solymi  S!l^ 
p^on,  however,  being  driven  from  Crete  h\  ii.a  Srotkf 
Minoa,  came  hither  with  a  cohmj*  and  drove 
mi  into  the  interior,  with  whom,  however,  tbey  W  » 
to  wage  a  continna!  warfare.   (Horn..,  It ,  6.  180.— M- 


Lyceom  (\vhuov),  a  sacred  encloaore  af  Athena,  |  i«d.,  iO,  430.— M  ibid.,  12,  30.)   'I  be  ncw-comW 
'  —  d  to  Apotlo,  whan  tho  jpehanweli  offMM%  iMk  tlw  inna  ^TmaSkm»  aa  HModotna  writ*  u  (I 
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IM),  OT  Tremiltt,  as  others  give  it.    (Steph         ,  < 
■.  Tpttuioi.)  Allcrwtid,  Lyeua,  dttveo  from  Altiena  j 
hi*  fcnihir  JBgim,  ntixed  to  tbe  Tarmila,  where 

he  W»l  well  receivrd  bv  Srtr[)i'iliJ".,  and  ^■ave,  ii  is  Mid.  ' 
th>Mpf^l*t!vfi  of  Lycm  tu  Hit  couuiry,  Jiiid  Lycii  to  tiu^ 
Mphk  fraea  his  own  name.    In  the  Homeric  poems 
WflMDtn  imtlwKf  ealkd  Lycia,  and  the  Soljrau  are 
MBrioMB  u  »  mrlike  people,  againat  whom  Bdler- 
«li4oa  i«  sent  u>  %hl  by  liiu  King  of  Lycia.    (/?.,  6, 
IM.)  Tbe  Self ni,  however,  iitsapi>e«red  Dtotn  huitory 
Hawei^i  time,  end  tbe  name  MiJyu  tnMined  for 
cTtr  3»*"r-.-vard  spitlit^l  to  the  region  commeficinff  in 
lot  nof  ui  o:  Lycu,  and  extending  into  Phrygia  awTPi- 
Into  thta  region  the  Solyini  iiud  been  driven, 
n  thif  lematn^  under  tbe  aftpeUatioaof  MiWv, 
ife  anae  Solymi  atill  ewtlBiieJ  m  Maaat  Sol- 
vDia.  OH  ti;c  uorthesstem  coas*.     This  mountain,  call- 
ed e(  fTMeni  TakhtUUt  tisea  la  llie  height  of  78U0  feet. 
Wum  9hm  lime,  in  fact,  ibey  w«ra  noMMd  «•  Mcu- 
^tr.?  a  part  of  Piaidia,  and  having  nothing  trnve  to  do 
Lycia.    On  D'AnviUe's  map,  however,  tbqf  re- 
tau  tbe  name  of  iiolynu.    According  to  the  ancients, 
Lfm  mm»  tbe  lui  maxitime  couat^  eutbin  Taorua. 
It  did  not  •xund  fMMriid  to  ibe  naaff  put  of  tbe 
Galf  of  Pim^^hylia,  but  was  separated  from  that  cotn. 
try  and  lU  gulf  bv  the  southern  arm  of  Tauiua,  whose 
bold  and  steep  descent  to  the  shore  caueeA  jl  to  re> 
eetve  the  naate  of  CboMS.   Tbia  aoutbero  arm  of 
Taurus  IS  so  lofty  as  to  be  generally  covered  with 
sooMT,  ai  d  uy  iia  course,  presenting  itself  across  the 
boo  id  ibe  navipuon  along  abor^  toima  a  coowicar 
«as  Isodlwib.  aaiticularly  frott  tbo  eaalward.  Fkom 
ilifr:.*  ral  fertility,  the  natural  strength  nf  thr  country, 
ui  iot  guotioesift  of  us  harbours,  Lycia  was  one  of  the 
wbartaodmoit  popuknttoiMrtriioof  AiMinpropor- 
iHft  to  ito  MtoDt.   The  products  were  wine,  wheat, 
calH'-woad.  beautiful  plane-trees,  a  sort  of  delicate 
tpooge.  and  Inic  olTicinal  chalic.    It  is  recorded,  to  the 
iMMut  of  tbe  uihabuaota,  that  they  never  conuoiUed 
•els  «f  pmey  lilM  tbdeo  of  Cilieia  »Bd  other  qaarters. 
Trif^  l.icians  appear  to  have  posaeseed  coneiderable 
|Mm«r  la  e«rty  Uioe^s ;  iuui  were  dimost  the  only  people 
«cai  wi  ihe  Ualys  who  were  not  subdued  by  GiaBiaa. 
{Htnd.,  I.  2S  )   They  made  also  an  obstinate  restst- 
anoe  to  H^{jd^u:«,  tiie  general  of  Cyrus,  biu  were  event- 
cuQ;u«red.    {Herod.,  1,  17G.)    Thov  supplied 
]Le»es  wiih  hf ty  abon  in  his  eiqpeditioo  against  Gceece. 
[Herod.,  7, m.)  Aftwtbedowalallof  tboPanbttem- 
p  re,  ::i<  f  caiitinued  subject  to  the  Seleucida  till  tbe 
Qw^r^jw  ui  Auiiochus  by  the  Romans,  when' their 
C0110U7,  as  well  as  Caria,  was  granted  by  tbe  conquer- 
««s  10  tbo  Uktiimai  but  Iboir  Ireedom  wae  afterward 
afui  Mogoed  to  than  bjr  Iho  Romans  (Pal^h.,  80.  5), 
■»:jo  a^o\*td  ihcm  to  retain  their  own  laws  aiu]  tii-  r 
eo^icai  coostjiutMin,  which  is  highly  pcatsed  by  Stia- 
boi6C6),  and,  in  bia  efMBiOB,)paivsatod  llMm  mmhU- 
u»g  mXo  tbe  pini  cal  practices  of  tlieir  neighbours,  the 
P&akpbybans  axia  Ciiicians.    Accordtog  to  tbis  ac- 
count, tbe  govenuaeot  was  a  kind  of  fedflnlton*  con- 
aaactafoi  nouamvbiobeanl  dafNiiioatoMiaaMiDUy, 
m  whMba fimaw  was  eheeeit for  thawholoof  Ly- 
c;ft.      wc'i!  4»  judges  and  other  inferior  magietrates. 
Aii  iiuitu;rs  [fcUubg  lo  the  government  of  iba  ctMtntry 
wmn  disctmed  m'iks  assembly.    The  aiz  ptincipsl 
citie«,  Xantbot,  Patara,  Pn  irn,  Olviniju-?.  Myra,  and 
Tloe,  bad  three  voieseacu,  ui  .l:  c.:i>  3  two  votes  each, 
and  tbe  ica<>t  unporcaut  places     !  ,   jic  each.  Incoo- 
of  dieaaasieDa  aaMiig  tho  diffMaoftdtiM,  tbia 
•boUehed  hf  the  Eamaror  Cbrndiae 
iS.c'L'n..  Vil  ,  2o.— Compare  Kt/.  Vesp.),  nrnl 

tsm  cooDiry  united  lo  the  province  of  Pamphylta.  (Dio 
GaM^60,  n.-~Smei/cL  U*.  Knowl.,  vol.  14,  p.  210.— 
GraaKr's  Asit  Mitw,  vol.  2,  p  seij.)  Thr  rntcv 
Mf  af  Lycia  was  entirely  unknown  lo  Europeans  un- 
til toe  vutt  of  Mr.  l  ellowR  in  1838,  who  travelled  over 
»l«Vir*ai«iof  11.  iUcai4iiivtotbiabidtvidaalytiM 


cO'intrv  is  erroneousK  n;  rr-fi.teJ  in  all  themasi!'.  an<4 
there  are  no  inountaiiii*  of  any  importance  in  the  inie> 
rior.  The  coast,  however,  is  sq|roimdod  by  lofty 
mountains,  which  rise  in  many  places  to  a  great  height. 
(Encycl.  Us.  KnowL,  vol.  14,  p.  210.) — It  was  at  Pa- 
tara in  Lycia  that  A|joIIu  had  a  famous  temple  and 
oracle,  and  there  be  was  fabled  to  paaa  tbe  winlar 
mondn,  and  tbe  mmmtir  al  IMoa,  wbanoa  dio  apilbei 

htUrna  applied  10  I^Ota  by  Vupl  ('Al.t  4,  MSj— 

Heyne,  ad  loc.). 

LvciHNiA,  a  female  alludad  to  by  Horace,  and 

th  lurlit  bv  Uentley  to  Hp  thf>  "sme  with  Terentia,  the 
witu  of  Maecenas,  (i/ara/.,  Od.,  2,  12,  13. — Bcntky, 
ad  loc.) 

Lvoioa,  a  saiMma  of  Apirilo,  pnn  10  that  dattoaa 
the  god  of  li|^t«  and  dothad  from  diooM  farm  ATKR, 

"/if ''!^"  "0  which  wc  may  also  trace  '.hi  T  :?iin  lux. 
(Compare  renurks  under  the  article  Lycaon.)  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  common  but  anonaous  opinion,  Apd^ 


lo  wa?  railed  **  I, veins"  *i'_Taij?e  worshipped  with  pe- 
culiar honours  at  i'atani  in  Lycia.    {Vid.  Patara.) 

Lycombdbs,  a  king  of  Scyros,  an  island  in  tbe 
iEgean  8aai  aon  of  ApoUo  ana  Partiienope.  He  waa 
secretly  iirtniMed  wftn  tbo  care  of  young  .^chillaa, 
^^ljul^  his  miitliir  'I'lielis  had  dii>p'ii^>  <I  in  female  at- 
tire to  prevent  his  going  lo  the  Trojan  war,  wiiere  she 
knew  be  mast  perish.  {Vid.  Achilles.)  Lycomedes 
rendered  himsplf  infamo-f  for  his  treschery  to  Thes- 
eus, who  had  uiiplorud  ins  protection  when  driven  from 
the  tbrone  of  Atnens  by  the  usurper  Mncstht-us.  Ly- 
comadoai  aa  it  is  reported,  either  envious  of  the  fame 
of  hla  ithMtrloQs  guest,  or  bribed  bf  tha  anrinaiiea  of 
Mncsi'ic  is  led  Theseus  to  an  elevated  place  on  pre- 
lence  ot  showing  him  the  extent  of  bis  dominions,  and 
perfidiously  threw  him  down  a  pioeipice,  where  he  was 
killed.  According  to  snother  account,  however,  his 
fall  was  accidental.  (Plut ,  Vit.  Tke». — Pautan.,  I. 
17;  7,  A.—AjH)Uod  ,  3,  13  ) 

LrcoN,  an  Athenian,  who  flourished  about  405  B.C., 
and  who,  together  with  Anytoa  afi^  Molitoa,  waa  eon- 
cemed  in  the  jiro-rcution  instttntod  n^ainsl  Socrates. 
{Vid  Socrates.)— II.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  na- 
tive of  Tfoaa,  and  tbe  pupil  and  successor  of  Sirato 
of  Larnpsacus  He  flourished  shout  270  B.C.,  and 
was  for  forty  years  the  head  of  the  PennaMtie  gcbool 
at  Athens.  He  sacceeded  Strato  at  the  date  just  men- 
tioned ;  and  aoioyed  also  tbe  friendship  of  A  tubus  and 
Enmanea.  (Oiiif .  taert.,  6,  W.-^Athnxtr,tt,  12,  p. 
546.)  Lycon  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  s 
treatise  on  the  sovereign  good.  His  eloquence  in- 
duced his  friends  to  chsnge  his  name  from  Lycon  to 
Glykon  (y^tewf,  neecf).  Cioero  ealla  him  ''ortwn* 
locupletem,  rebut  ifit  jejuniarem**  (De  Pm.,  S,  ft). 

liVcoPHKoN.  I.  a  son  of  Periander,  l«in!i;  of  Corinth. 
The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa  by  his  father  had 
such  an  affiMt  upon  him.  that  ha  reeblvod  nevar  to 
spedk  to  a  man  who  had  been  so  wantonly  cruel  to 
his  own  fatnilv.  This  resolution  wss  strenEihened  by 
the  ad  Vict  ol  Procles,  his  maternal  uncle,  and  Perian- 
der  at  last  banished  to  Corma  a  son  whose  disobe> 
dience  and  obetinaey  had  rendend  him  odioua.  Cyi>' 
selus,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander,  boinc?  incap.ibte  o! 
reigiiing,  Lycophron  waa  the  only  surviving  child  who 
hsd  any  elaim  to  the  crown  of  Corinth.  But,  whan 
the  infirmities  of  Periander  obliged  him  to  look  for  a 
successor,  Lycophron  refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while 
bis  father  was  there,  and  he  was  induced  to  leave  Cor- 
cyra  oalf  00  womiaa  that  Periander  woold  come  and 
dwell  th«M  wbfio  ho  ranahwd  tbo  naator  of  Corinth. 
This  exchange,  l  owt  ver,  was  prevented.  The  Cor- 
cyreane,  wiio  were  apprehensive  of  the  tyranny  of  Pe- 
riander, mnrdered  Lycophron  before  be  left  that  island. 
{Herod.,  3,  fil.)— II.  A  native  of  Cbakia,  io  Euboea, 
the  son  of  Socles,  and  adopted  by  the  historian  LyetM 

of  Rbegiom,  was  e  pof  1  aiid  uriiniiKiria;!  at  the  rourt 

of  Ptolauy  PhOadalphaa  from  B.C.  280  to  B.C.  850 
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where  be  foraiMi  OM  «S  Ummmb  poate  knMm  kgr  Um 

Dcme  of  the  Tragic  P1«u4m.    (Ftl.  AlmnMrhu 

Schola,  lowurds  tM  end  of  that  article  )  He  is  said 
by  Ovid  to  have  been  killed  by  an  arrow.  {Una^  63i.) 
Lyeophron  wnrte  a  larg*  number  of  tragediea,  the  titles 
of  :ti  uiv  of  which  arc  prtserved  hy  S  ndris  Only  one 
production  of  ius,  however,  has  conie  down  to  us,  a 
*  by  the  ancients  under  the  head  of  tragic^ 
It  moM  eoRvcUy  bjr  ih*  modems  undsi  tbit  of  hifr^ 
k  ire*«e.  Thie  poein  of  Lyeophron**  io  called  the 
Aleza  lAra  or  CusHMdnu  It  is  a  monologue,  in  1474 
Terser,  in  which  the  Trojan  prioceaa  Gsaaaiidra  oredicls 
lA  Pmm  (lie  overthnnr  of  Ilium,  and  the  mieiafftunes 
t}i3!  a->va:f.  the  actors  in  (hv  TTo\sn  war.  Thr  work 
IS  wniien  in  Iambic  verse,  und  lias  no  prctenmotiii  to 
•ny  poetical  mecit;  but,  at  the  aame  time,  it  forms  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  gnminaiicalt  kiaiancal,  end  my- 
tbological  eraditioa.  Uanendn,  in  Ae  eoone  of  her 
piedictiona,  goea  back  to  the  earliest  times,  ani!  i!i 
eoooda  afterward  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  of  Macedoti. 
Tltere  are  many  digressions,  but  all  contain  valuable 
beta,  drawn  from  the  history  and  mylholnpy  of  other 
nations.  The  poet  has  purposely  enveloped  his  poem 
oridk  the  deepest  obscurity,  ao  much  so  that  it  has 
boon  atylcd  rd  oceretvdv  iroqyia,  **  At  dtrk  foem." 
There  i*  no  aitilice  to  which  he  doe*  not  reoort  to  pre- 
vent his  being  clt  irlv  undcrstocl.  l!r  in  vi.r  Orfll-  any 
one  by  ius  true  naote,  but  designates  him  by  some  cir- 
eaaMtaaeeo  or  event  in  hie  hmatf.  He  abounda  with 
uni:«mn1  f on!!tn:rtia:ij',  separates  words  which  should 
be  united,  uet.j>  ^UAu^'e  terms  (as,  for  example,  Ktkup, 
hnt^  oftvoftof,  and  ^infia,  in  place  of  viof) ;  foitmo  the 
BM>st  singular  comfwunda  (aucb  as  adaoMasrpoft  al- 
vo6uKxevTO(),  and  indtilgte  alio  in  aotse  of  tbe  boldeat 
roetapbora.  The  Atexandrean  gramni.u:iin8  amaascl 
a  vast  coUeetioQ  of  materials  for  the  elucidation  uf 
vriiat  moat  have  apfieared  to  them  an  admirable  pro- 
duction. Taetzej  has  made  a  compihtinn  from  their 
eommentariea,  and  has  thus  preserved  lor  us  a  part  at 
least  of  those  illustrations,  without  which  the  poem, 
afkec  the  tapee  of  more  than  3000  years,  would  oe  un- 
blelUgible.  He  fane  refuted  alao  Uie  opinion  Uiat  Ly- 
eophron was  not  the  auil  r  i  f  the  poem.  The  loss  of 
Lycophron's  drsmatic  |)iect.»  is  turdly  to  be  regretted, 
if  we  can  form  any  opinion  of  his  poetic  merits  from 
tbe  production  to  which  we  have  Just  refrrred  A 
work,  however,  which  he  wrote  on  Comedy  {KffH  Ku- 
KWf'fVif),  and  which  tmist  have  been  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, since  Atheoaius  quotM  Irom  the  8(ii  book  of  it, 
would  have  proved,  no  donbl,  a  Taloable  aeeeeeion  to 
•ur  list  of  ancir-  t  f  roduclions,  since  on  this  subject 
the  learning  of  L)  i  uphron  must  have  had  full  scope 
allowed  it.  I'hc  he -^t  editions  of  Lyeophron  are,  that 
printed  at  Basle,  1546,  fol.,  enriched  with  the  Greek 
commenUry  of  Tzetzes  ;  that  of  Canter,  Svo,  apod 
Ck)rnrnelin..  1596;  that  of  I'otler,  fol.,  Ozon  ,  1702, 
and  that  of  Oachraann,  Laps.,  1838,  3  vols.  8vo.  The 
laet  win  be  ibnod  to  bo  most  complete  and  oeefol,  aince 
it  ror'.ains,  among  other  #«4ttrfia,  the  Hrcek  paraphrase. 
Bachinanii  also  published,  in  1828,  in  the  second  vol- 
VM  of  bia  Aneciota  Grata,  a  Irfcjeen  lye^lrvnmm, 
yMViovaly  tmedited,  containing  a  very  ancient  colloc- 
tien  of  adiolta.    (Scholi,  Gnck.  Or.  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  47, 

LvcordLia  {Avkw  niTuQh  or  the  "  ckj  of  wohr«s>" 
•  dly  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  Iho  wcetem  aide  of  tiio  Nile. 

ooTthwrs-  of  Antwopolis,  It  derived  ita  name  from 
ihe  circumstance  of  extraordinary  worship  being  f>«id 
here  to  wolves,  which,  sccording  to  Diodoms  Siculus, 
diOTO  beck  the  Ethiopisns  when  they  invaded  Egypt, 
•ad  panned  thwn  to  Elephantina.  {Diod.  Sic.,  1, 
W.)  Pliny  m»  ri  'v  ■■.rites  the  name  Lycon  aa  that  of 
the  city  (5,  9),  and  Hierodes  Amtt»,  b'AnviUe,  and, 
French  ibmuu  who  aecoMpamed  Bon»> 
earle  to  Egypt,  place  the  site  of  ancient  I.vi  onoha  near 
the  nrademSyiu.    Mannert,  however,  decidea  in  fa- 


Toor  of  the  ricinity  of  Mnfdutk,  coinciding  id  tM 
with  Pococke.    {Geofrr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1.  p.  387.) 

LvcoKKA,  I  one  of  the  earliest  namta  of  P»riias*ui. 
I  be  modern  name  of  the  mountain  is  Laikma. 
well.  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  189.)— IL  A  annll  townoegM 
of  the  highest  summits  of  Parnassus.  {Btraho,  423  — 
Vausan.,  10,  6.)    It  appeats  to  have  been  a  piieg  ol 
the  highest  antiquity  since  it  ia  stated  by  the  Ann- 
delian  maiUea  to  have  beenaiwe  tbe  reaidence  of  D«»- 
caUon.    Strabo  aloo  alfima  ^t  it  was  more  aociett 
than  Delphi     {Slrab.,  418 — Compare  Patten  .  L  c. 
—  Steph.  tyx.t  ».  9. — £(ym.  Afo^.,  t.  9.—S(inii 
ApetUm.,  Arg.,  1, 1490  —5cAo/.  cd  ffcrf.,  Ol,t.») 
Among  other  etymologies.  Pausanri*  ^ts'rs,  iJat  the 
neighbouring  people  tied  to  it  dunng  ine  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  being  led  thither  by  the  howhug  of  mbn 
{Xviuiaf).   DedweU  wae  interned  that  then  nisa id- 
Ufe  «^ed  iMlonni  abont  thtee  hoan  ften  Guin 
i>i  !phi),  which  was  deserted  in  winter  on  account  of 
tbe  snow,  the  inbabitaiits  then  desc^iog  (o  tbe 
neigfabooiing  villages.    Some  of  the  peassDU  of  I» 
kowrn,  informed  him  that  thnr  vilhjjf  jio«se«>fd  cod 
siderable  remains  ot  antiquity.    {LkxiucU,  I.  c.~Vsir 
mer*t  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  161.) 

Lvcoaia,  a  female  to  wnom  GaUaa,  the  friend  o< 
V  irgt  1 ,  was  attached .  (Conaolt  numb  or  pi|e  545, 
col.  1.  nciir  llir  (  nd  'i 

Ltcobmas,  the  more  ancient  name  of  tbe  L^vm 
(Strah.,  46t.) 

Lvcosf'fM,  s  town  of  Arcadits,  on  the  slope  of  Moans 
Lycsus,  regarded  by  Pausanias  (8,  38}  as  tht  n»sJ 
ancient  city  in  the  world  :  it  still  contsiaed  sone  (ev 
inbabitanU  when  he  made  the  tour  of  AicaifaL  Iki 
well  is  inclined  to  identify  its  pontien  wldi  itst  a. 
.U'io*  Giorgioa.  n«  .If  the  villaRC  of  ^^aZ/u  wh«e  iwf 
are  walta  and  other  remains  wbtch  naoifest  ifris  o< 
the  remoteet  antiquity.  ( Ton*',  vol.  t.  p^  )  GrIJ. 
in  his  Itinerary  of  the  MoreA  (p.  101).  after  bifing 
spoken  of  Delii  Hafsan  in  the  road  fiom  iutiM  to 
Karitena,  adds  as  follows  :  "  We  descend  *%m  to- 
wards the  A  Ipheua.  This  is  the  road  which  Bhwu 
seems  to  have  taken  to  Lycorma.  which  nwit  hot 
been  either  on  the  remarkable  peak  called  Stumu  to 
Castn,  or  almost  on  the  anraroit  of  ihtphorit  {U- 
cMw),  neer  tbe  hippodromo,  where  are  tbe  rains  «f  i 
fortification  "  The  same  writer  remarks  (Xmitiit 
of  a  Journey  in  the  MortA,  p.  1514).  "the  p«*W 
summit,  called  Souriaa  to  CMtft  ia  probahlv  ^  tn- 
cieot  Lycorma."  ( SieieHs,  ad  Pauwn^  8,88.— 
mer*t  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  336.) 

I.VLTfs,  one  of  the  most  considerable  citie>o' C'fft^ 
situate  anwreotlj  to  iho  northeaat  of  Vvem,  i»i  a 
no  great  diataneo  ftom  tho  een,  rinee  Sttibo  amp 
to  it  t^ir  haven  of  Ohersonpsns.    If  ^"^^  ilreadt  in 
important  city  in  the  days  of  Homer  ami  }Ie»io3;  t^A 
Idonneneos,  who  waa  a  netivo  of  the  place,  obmioi 
from  it,  in  Virgil  {JEn.,  3.  401).  the  epitbetef  Ly^ 
tins.    (Compare  Htmm,  Tl.,  2.  647  ;  !7.  «!•)  At- 
cording  to  HoskkI  {Theop  .  477).  Jni-iU  -  naskoticM 
op  in  Mount  /Egasus,  near  Lyctus.    We  are  mfo.T: '  3 
by  Aristotle  {Pokt.,  %  §>  that  Lyelaa  aobrt^o'^r 
received  n  I.TrrrlTrmnmnn  colony  (coiBpsie  Pt"/!^-*^ 
M),  and  wo  learn  trom  Diodorus  Sicuhia  ihst  " 
indebted  to  the  aame  people  for  assistance  »?3'it*'  • 
mercenary  troopa  which  Pbalacos,  the  Fhocm)  r<D- 
eral,  had  led  into  Cvete  after  tbe  tonaiaiiioo  of  the 
Sacred  war  (16.  62)     The  Lyctians,  at  a  ftiH  wet 
period,  vsere  engaged  in  fireqoent  hostilitte)  wuh  thi 
repttblio  of  Gnoeena,  end  eoeeeeded  in 
midable  party  in  the  inland  a^inst  that  city.  Butts* 
Gnoaaians,  having  taken  advantsge  of  their  ilunc* 
on  a  diaUnt  exp^ition,  swpllaad  Lyctu$  and  utterlr 
deetrojred  it.   The  Lyctians,  on  their  return,  «eieM 
diaheenened  by  this  unexpected  eslamity,  that  mf 
abandoned  at  onrr  i1  eir  ancient  abodes,  and  «ithd^*w 
to  the  city  of  Lempe,  where  they  vrere  kindly  "nd  ^^ 
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ftuij  iMored.   Accflvdbg  to  Pol^bioa,  thej  tfter* 

««rd  rtcoveird  fhfir  riiy,  wuh  the  aid  of  thf  Gortyn- 
iaiM,  who  gife  them  a  place  named  Dialotuurn,  which 
they  imi  Uken  from  the  CaoMM  (S8,  15  ;  24,  63). 
Smbo  tlM>  spedu  of  Ljctua  n  aiiitiqg  id  hti  tiuM 
(Sk^cl.,  i79),  and  «lMwbM«  be  •tatm  tint  it  wi« 
tie'aty  audia  from  the  T.ibyan  ?ca.  {Strah.,  476  ) 
Tbt  nuns  of  Ljctua  were  pl»c«fd  by  D'Aitville  at 
isnki:  InM  lb*  «««et  tile,  according  to  the  lato«t 
mip«,  lie*  to  the  northwest  of  that  place,  and  is  railed 
P*nagta  CardudusA.  {Cramcr't  Anc.  Greeet,  vol. 
!>,  388,  Mf7.) 

Ltcvmm,  1.  a  king  of  Thrace,  who,  wban  Bic- 
Am  «M  MMiog  tbroDgh  hia  country,  assailed  hini  ao 

fcripoafytbat  the  god  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Bacclraa  avenged  bioiseU  by  driving  Lycar- 
■ad.  and  the  Utter  thcnvpon  killed  his  own  son 

fith  a  b'rnv  of  an  axe,  taking  bim  for  a  vine- 


»  wi 


branch.  The  land  became,  in  COnseauencc,  Htonl  ; 
uid  bis  sobjecta,  having  been  informed  by  aa  oracle 
:kn  k  ^mmM  WK  icgtin  it*  fertility  until  tbe  mooarch 
•M  pvC  t«  dealb,  boond  Lyeargoa,  wd  hk  him  on 
Mociir  ring»u»,  where  he  was  destroyed  by  wild 
katwf^.  {AvoUod.,  3,  5,  1.)— II.  An  Athenian  orator, 
ma  one  oif  «■  «rvmes>i  supporters  of  the  democratical 
|>any  in  tbe  eotitef<t  with  Philip  of  MAcadoo.  Tbo 
tjoie  of  iQts  Urih  la  uncertain,  but  be  w«a  older  thttt 
Demostbeoe*  (LiAan.,  Arg.  Anuogil  )  ;  and  ifhia  f;i 
tlMT  «ae  Ml  to  dMtb  by  on'er  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
{Vu.  X.  Ormt.,  p  WI,  B).  be  most  have  been  bom 
prtviooi  to  B  C.  404.  Put  (he  words  of  the  bio^- 
pber  are.  as  Giistoa  bx*  justly  remarked,  ambiguous 
fAar.  BdL,  vol.  3.  p.  151),  and  may  imply  that  it 
was  bis  grandfatbw  wbo  WM  pot  U>  deatb  by  tbo 
ibntf    Lycurgos  ioeaid  to  have  deriwd  inatnwtion 

fnxn  Plato  aixl  I»ocrat«"8     H(  tuok  an  active  part  in 
^  manageniexit  of  public  atfairs,  and  was  one  of  the 
Alhaaion  ambesasdoM  who  succeeded  (B.C.  343)  io 
ro"j' u  rartrnp  tbe  dcsigna  of  Philip  against  Ambracia 
«r(d  Uit  Peteponnesu*.    (Dcmosth.,  VkiL,  3,  p.  129, 
•J  keukt.)    He  filled  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
ravaaoa  for  tbiao  penoda  of  five  ya«f8|  tbat  ta> 
Knf  to  tbo  aneiaiit  idiom,  twelve  years  lDio4. 
Sic,  16.  88);  and  was  noicil  for  t!;.*^-  ii,tr^-ritv  arnl 
tbik^  mUb  wbicb  he  discharged  ih«s  duties  of  bis 
iSaa.  Bockb  (  Pa^ie  Eeon.  of  AHmm*  vol.  <.  p.  188, 
En;  traas )  considers  that  Lycurgus  wic  the  cnlv 
sutesasn  of  sntiaoity  wbo  had  a  realkiiowledge  ul  die 
atanagenient  of  nnancc.    He  raised  tbe  revenue  to 
twain  baadctd  uleota,  and  also  eraoiod.  daiiog  bia 
adMsoartratiaii.  many  puMte  boildinga.  and  compwied 
tk«  docks,  the  sT.Tiurv,  thr-  I'^iuatre  of  nHcr'tms,  aful 
tbe  Patiatbebaic  courHe.    So  great  cotitidence  wav 
pheed  in  tbe  honesty  of  f.ycvigaai  tbat  many  citizens 
cOB6de4  to  bis  custody  large  sums  ;  and,  shortly  be- 
fore bis  deatb,  be  had  the  accounts  of  hio  public  ad- 
miru*tratiof}  engraved  on  stone,  and  set  up  in  a  part  of 
tbe  wreitliag  achaol.  An  inaciipuoo,  preserved  to  tbe 
ptoaast  day.  eaaiaiaiaf  aooM  aeoovnia  of  a  manaferof 
the  P'^bt  r  rtucrtue,  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be  a  part  of 
the  ftcccMiau  of  Ly«-argua.  (PaW.  Eton  of  Atk.*  vol.  1, 
p.  S64.— Cery  ituer^  Qtme  ,  vol  I .  p.  250,  No.  157.) 
AiMf  tbe  bauk  of  Charonea  (B.C.  389).  Lycur^us  con- 
doe«c<f  tbe  aecmation  against  the  A  then  iangenira  I  I,ys- 
'cUf     }h  u,i^  or.f  of  the  orators  demanded  by  Alex- 
lador  a/ier  tiw  destraction  of  Tbabaa  (B.C.  336).  He 
diarf  ateot  B  O.  3a.  and  waa  Imried  in  iho  Aeatfonia. 

fPnijan.  I.  29.16.)  FifucTi  vcnrs  after  his  death. 
Cpon  the  Asccudancy  of  the  democtaltcal  party,  a  de- 
mm  wmm  passed  by  the  Athaoiaa  paoplo  thai  palrik 
bsMwra  sbeaid  be  paid  to  Lycnrgus  ;  a  braxen  aiatup 
af  hot  was  erected  in  tbe  Ceramicus,  which  was  seen 
PtQ»ania«i  (1.8,  3).  and  the  representative  of  his 
fsm^  waa  allowed  iba  privilege  of  dinmg  in  tbe  Pry> 
Tbia  dbcfM*  «faidi  was  proposed  by  Strat- 
c— ■  fcwiifmillww^of  tho**Livw 


of  tbe  Ten  OraUm.**  Lycurgoa  ia  aaid  Io  bavo  Mlh 

lished  fifteen  orations  (VU.  X  Orat.y  p.  848,  C.— 
Fhot.,  Cod.,  268),  of  which  only  one  has  come  down 
to  na.  Tbia  OFslion,  which  was  delivered  B.C.  330, 
ia  an  aoeoaalion  of  Leocrato  (Knra  Aruxpurot^),  aa 
Athenian  eitiien,  for  abandci  irj>^  .Vihens  after  the  bat* 
lie  of  Cha-ronea,  and  settling  in  another  Grecian  slate 
The  eloquence  of  Lycurgua  is  greatly  praised  by 
odoms  Siculus  (16, 88)*  mt  is  justiv  chaiaelariaad  hj 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  as  deficient  in  eR«e  and 
elegance  (vol.  5,  p.  483,  ed.  Reiake).  The  beat  edi* 
tions  of  Lycurgus  are,  by  Taylor,  who  published  it 
with  the  oration  of  Demosthanaa  against  Midias,  Can* 
;  tab  ,  ^743,  Rvo  ;  Osann,  Jen.,  1831,  8vo;  Pmzger, 
Li/'-v  .  li^';4,  "^vn,  and  Ulmne,  Sund  ,  l8a«,  Hmi  — 
The  best  text,  however,  is  that  of  Bekker,  in  nis  *'  Or- 
stores  Atiici."  The  oration  of  Lycurgus  is  al»o  found 
in  the  collections  of  Roiske  and  Dobson.  {Encycl. 
Ut.  Knmd.,  vol.  14,  p.  212  — Hoffmann,  Lex.  Biblto- 
graph  ,  vol.  3,  p  6S.  ) — III  A  celebrated  Spar- 
un  lawgiver,  generally  suppoaed  to  bava  been  tbe  aon 
of  King  Eunonun.    Tbe  poet  Simonidea,  however, 

following  a  'iiff'^rrnt  jTt'rralnrTy^  rn!'f(t  h'm  rhi,"  "or.  of 
Prytania,  who  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Eunomos.  Tha  ehnmologieal  diacrepancea 
in  tbe  accounts  of  Lycurgtia,  wbieb  atruck  PluUrcb 
as  singularly  ai.  do  not,  on  closer  inspection,  ap- 
I  t  ar  very  considerable.  Xenophon,  indeed,  in  a  pas- 
sage where  it  is  bis  object  to  magnify  tbe  antiqaity  of 
the  hwa  of  Sparta,  maotiona  a  tradition  or  opinion, 
that  I.vcurgus  was  a  contjiuporary  of  the  Ifemrfu^-^. 
{Rtp.  Lac.,  10, 8.)  This,  however, ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  iniarpieted  more  literally  than  tbe  language  of 
AfiaioUe  in  one  of  bia  ouaot  woriM,  where  be  might 
fleem  to  suppose  that  the  lawgiTor  lived  after  the  close 
of  the  Mcsscnian  wars.  {Pvlil  .  2,  9  )  Tbe  great 
mass  of  evidence,  including  that  of  Aristotle  and  Phtt* 
eydidaa.  fiara  his  legislation  in  tbe  ninth  cenlory  bo* 
fore  our  era  ;  arr!  thr  vin  ivoni  wiihin  this  period,  if 
not  merely  apparent,  are  uniiTi|iunani. —  But  to  return 
to  tha  ifnaiiediate  history  of  Lycurgus.  Eunomus,  bia 
father,  baaid  to  have  been  liillad  in  a  fray. wbicb  ba 
waa  endeavouring  to  quell,  and  was  aoeeeeded  by  bia 

(  IiJesl  son  PolvdeclO!',  who,  shortly  after,  dvinj;  child- 
less, left  h)s  brother  Lycurgus  apparently  entitled  to  the 
crown.  But.  as  bis  brother's  widow  waa  aoen  discor- 
rrrf!  to  hr  prr^nant.  he  declared  his  purpose  of  resign- 
ing ins  dignity  if  she  should  ^ive  btilh  to  at)  heir.  The 
ambitious  queen,  however,  if  we  msy  believe  s  piece 
of  coorti  aaaodal  raportad  by  Ffaiurcb,  put  bia  virtue  to 
a  aevere  teat.  She  aacMlly  acnt  proposala  to  hint,  of 
^-t  nuring  him  on  the  throne.  On  condition  of  sharing  it 
with  hiin.  by  destroying  tbe  embryo  hopea  of  Sparta. 
Stifling  bia  indignation,  he  affected  to  embrace  hoff 
offer ;  but.  aa  if  tender  of  her  health,  bade  her  do  1M> 
violence  to  the  course  of  nature :  **  The  infsnt.  when 
born,  might  be  easily  decpaiched  .\»  the  tin  r  i'r(  w 
noar,  ba  placed  troaiy  at4«nd»oU  around  ber  person, 
with  onMia.  if  «he  eiwnld  be  ddivorad  of  a  aon,  to 
bring  the  child  immediately  to  hitn,  He  happened  to 
be  aitting  at  tabic  with  the  magistrates  when  his  acr- 
▼ante  came  in  with  tbe  newltoni  prince.  Taking  the 
infant  from  their  arms,  he  placed  it  on  the  lOyal  aaat, 
and.  in  the  presence  of  tbe  company.  proclain»ed  it  King 
of  Sparta,  and  named  it  Charilaus,  to  express  the  jov 
which  the  event  diffused  among  the  peoule.  Though 
proof  against  SO  atfonf  a  lamplatiMi  as  that  which  haa 
juKt  been  descritved,  Lycurgua  nevertlieless  had  tha 
weakness,  it  seems,  to  shrink  from  a  vile  suspwion. 
Alarmed  leat  ibe  ralumniea  pNpagated  by  the  incen- 
sed queen-motber  and  ber  kinaoMlk  who  charged  him 
with  a  design  against  tbe  life  of  hit  nephew,  might 

chancofo      srcininL'N  rurifirrrm:  bv  tli''  niitimely  death 
of  Cbaniaoa,  he  determined,  instead  of  staying  toeter 
ciso  ba  •ndlMrity  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  young  king  and 
«r  tlw  tlBlt,  Ml  witMmw  bafood  tlw  reach  of  tkmim 
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titt  tlw  maiaiAtf  «f  hw  wnd  and  tb»  Wnh  of  m  heir 

should  have  removed  every  prpteit  for  sufh  impula- 
liona.  Thus  the  prime  of  his  life,  tiotwitbstaDduiij  ibe 
TCgnt,  and  the  repeated  invitBtions  of  bncmintrymen, 
wu  spent  in  Tohintary  exile,  whicfa*  bowefw,  Iw  «bi> 
ployed  in  tnatmring  a  plan,  already  concefred,  for  wra- 
e<lying  the  i  vils  uiidei  which  Sparta  had  long  laboured, 
by  a  great  cbao^  in  tta  cooaiitutioa  and  laws.  With 
tofar  be  Tuiled  many  fcrtign  luida,  «bi«rv«d  theEr 
inntnutions  and  maimers,  and  conversed  with  their  sa- 
fios.  Crete  and  ihu  laws  of  Minos  are  said  to  have 
Mm  the  VMtti  object  of  his  sti^y,  and  a  Cretan  poet 
one  or  his  inotmciars  in  the  art  of  l<rgistaiioii .  But  the 
Egyptian  pritstelikewifcc  claimed  hun  as  ihcir  disciple ; 
and  reports  were  not  wantiti-^  ainot.o  the  later  Spartans, 
that  h«  had  penetrated  as  far  aa  India,  and  bad  aat  at 
tin  faet  of  tke  BniDRW.  On  bia  Totuiii  ht  fisund  tbe 
diaorders  of  the  state  aggravated,  and  the  need  of  a  re- 
form more  generally  felt.  Having  strengtbetted  bi^  au- 
thority with  the  Mnctioa  of  the  Delphic  omda,  which 
declared  bis  vs  isdom  to  transcend  tbe  eonunOD  level  of 
hamanily,  and  having  secured  the  aid  of  a  numerous 
party  among  tlie  leading  men,  who  took  up  arn)3  to 
support  him,  be  soccesaiTely  procured  the  enactment 
of  a  Mrri «•  of  loleinB  oidinaneea  or  compa c ts  ( Hhetra»),. 
by  which  the  civil  and  military  constitution  of  thccom- 
monwealih,  the  distribution  of  property,  the  education 
of  (be  citizens,  the  rutea  of  their  daily  intorcoorae  and 
of  ;lir  ir  domestic  life,  were  to  be  fixed  on  a  hallow- 
ed and  immutable  baais.  Wmiy  of  these  rcgutauons 
roused  a  fiohnt  opposition,  which  even  threatened  the 
hfa  of  LyciMfdi  j  bat  bis  fortitodo  and  jpatietwo  finally 
(nampbed  ov«r  M  ebataeloa,  and  he  bved  lo  eee  bit 

^leat  idea,  uiifolded  in  all  its  Vi  ri!\,  begin  its  steady 
coarse,  bearing  on  its  front  the  marks  of  immortal  vig- 
our. Hia  last  action  -was  to  aoerifieo  bimaetf  lo  the 
pprppttjity  of  his  work.  He  set  out  on  a  journey  to 
Delphi,  after  having  bound  his  countrymen  by  an 
oath  to  make  no  change  in  the  laws  before  his  re- 
turn. When  tbe  last  seal  had  been  set  to  bis  institu- 
tions by  the  oracle,  which  foretold  that  Sparta  should 
flourish  a*  long  as  nhe  adhered  lo  them,  having  trans- 
mitt^  this  prediction  to  bts  feUow-citizena,  be  resolved, 
in  Older  tbat  they  might  never  bo  disehamd  fiom 
their  oath,  to  die  in  a  foreign  land.  The  place  and 
manner  of  bis  death  arc  veiled  in  an  obscurity  befit- 
ting the  character  of  the  hero :  tbe  aaerod  eofls  of  Del- 
phi.  of  Crete,  and  of  Elis,  all  claimed  his  tomb :  the 
nparuns  honoured  him,  to  the  latest  times,  with  a 
temple  and  yearly  sacrifices,  as  a  god. — Such  are  tbe 
outlines  of  a  stonr,  «bicb  is  too  familiar  to  bo  cast 
%ww!f  aa  an  empty  fiction,  eren  if  it  aboold  bo  admitted 
that  no  part  of  it  can  hear  the  scrutiny  of  a  r  ^  iror-. 

riticism.  But  the  maiu  question  is,  whether  the  view 
sdiieh  H  presents  of  the  chaiteter  of  Lycurgus  as  a 

tatesman  i«  «ub><iaiitially  correct :  and  I'l  thio  rr«!pfri 
Te  should  certainly  bo  kd  lo  regard  him  in  a  verydif- 
^rent  light,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  institutions 
which  be  ia  somMNOd  to  bate  colleeted  with  so  mach 
hbonr,  and  to  rwf  ibtmded  wHh  w>  much  difficulty, 

were  in  existence  long  be  fore  his  birtli  ;  and  nut  i  -iK 
in  Crete,  but  in  Sparta;  nor  in  Sparu  only,  but  in  otiier 
Ofloeian  states.  And  Ma  wo  belioeo  to  nave  been  Ibe 
ease  with  every  important  pert  of  these  institution^^. 
As  to  most  of  those,  indeed,  which  were  common  to 
Crete  and  Sparta,  it  seems  scarcely  to  admit  a  doubt, 
and  ie  oqnaUj  evident,  whether  we  acknowledge  or 
denf  ibat  some  settlements  of  the  Dorians  in  Crete 
preceded  he  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  at 
Ljetas,  a  Laconiaa  colony,  as  Anstotle  informs  us, 
tbat  tbe  institattoae  leUeh  Lvcurgus  was  supposed  to 
haTf^  taken  for  his  model  fl<  ir  shed  iongefH  in  their 
onginal  purity ;  and  hence  «ume  of  the  ancients  coo- 
leaded  tliat  they  were  transferred  from  Laconia  to 
Crete ;  an  Mgmnent  which  Eph  orus  thi^rpht  to  con- 
bf  MMridag,  that  Lycurgus  Uv«d  hve  gen- 
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I  erations  later  than  Atha?n)ene9,  who  fconded  m 

.  of  the  Dorian  rn!n'.!f  <«  in  the  islai.J  But.  mk<» 
we  imagine  that  eacii  of  the»e  cobuics  productd  itt 
Minos  or  its  Lycuigos,  we  mu9t  conclude  that  liin 
merely  retained  what  they  brought  with  tbcm  from 
the  mother  eotmtry.  Wbetber  tmy  foond  the  mim 
system  cstabll^hed  already  in  Cn  le,  de^teni^  iJh 

aueation  whether  a  pan  of  its  population  %u  tbsar 
y  Dorian.  On  any  olbar  view,  tbe  genenl  alsftioe 
of  the  laws  of  Minos  in  the  Dorian  cities  of  Crfi«,  iij 
the  tenacity  with  which  Lyctus  adhered  to  fitm,  tit 
facta  nneipbinmi  and  difficult  to  ondentawL  Tae 
contemplation  of  the  Spartan  institutions  tbemMlfes 
seems  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  they  were  dm  w 
much  a  work  of  human  art  and  forethought  w  «  fom 
of  society,  originally  congenial  to  (be  cbuadcr  if 
tbe  Dorian  people,  and  to  theaitnalbm  hsifejeliAM 
were  placed  by  their  new  conquests  ;  and  in  itjlni- 
ing  features  liot  even  peculiar  lo  this,  or  to  any  ud- 
gle  braneb  of  the  Hdlonic  nation,  lids  vietr  of  tbe 
subject  may  seem  scarceU  to  l«»ave  room  for  tbe  in- 
tervention of  Lycurgus,  arul  to  throw  torn  dontu 
on  his  indiridtial  existence:  so  that  Hellinicui, sho 
made  no  mention  of  bim,  and  referred  his  imumibm 
to  Earystbenosand  Prodoa,  woold  appear tohvebm 
m  Trh  more  correctly  informed,  or  to  have  hid  i  ti.ji 
ciLiirer  insight  into  the  truth  than  the  itter  iuittmiMi 
who  ascribed  everything  Spsrtaii  to  tbe 
brated  lawgiver.  But,  remarkable  as  this  vimtiui  s, 
it  cannot  be  allowed  to  ou.wcigb  tbe  cottcuneat  u»t>- 
mony  of  the  other  arwient  vmtais;  from  wiueit  mu 
least  condede,  tbat  I/yeoigua  waa  not  an  inmn} 
or  eymboHed  Mfwm,  bat  ttm  wbeaa  nane  Mm  la 
imj)ortant  epocn  in  tbe  history  ofhit  country.  Thrp  .4 
all  the  conflicting  accounts  of  ht«  life,  weiBi;  distui- 
guish  one  fact,  which  is  unanimsoily  Mtianl,  aai 
"errn"  tndrprrident  of  all  minuter  discrcpaoM*— ti* 
by  him  JSparta  waa  delivered  from  the  evusofmrchy 
or  misrule,  and  that  from  this  date  eh^  \>miD  t  long 
period  of  tranquillity  and  order,  {mrhmt  Bwion 
of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  293,  le^^.)— Per  an  SBesad* 
the  legiyla!iot]  of  Lvcurgus,  consult  the  article  ?;'»ri 
Lycos,  a  kmg  of  Bceotia,  snccessor  to  i»ii  ht^ae. 
Nyeloae,  wbo  Mk  no  mlo  iano.  He  wu  intivsted 
with  the  government  doring  the  minority  of  Ltb<bc9% 
the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Nycteus.  (Vtd.  AnWf*} 
Lroia,  a  country  of  Aeia  Minor,  situate  bet«m 
the  waters  of  the  Hermns  end  Meander,  to  llssillk 
and  south,  while  to  the  cast  it  was  cootenshmte* 
the  greater  Phrygia.  Within  these  limits  w»  i  k'':' 
dcd  the  Itinodom  of  the  Lydian  monarclu,  ^ 
conqnesta  Of  OrMQS  and  «r  Me  enseslon  bad  ^nd 
i  n  ii  inir  ani  dominion  from  the  coast  of  Ciniloth* 
Euxmc,  and  from  the  M«a«der  to  the  Halys.  Tb* 
celebrity  of  frorsus,  and  bis  wealth  and  poww.  bj« 
certainly  mnff  ti  t  on  this  part  of  A s»  MiBOl agniW 
interest  than  any  otner  portion  of  that  eileerfw ««<»■ 
try  possesses,  Troas  porluips  excepted  ;  ar.<3 
come  naturally  anxiono  to  aaeeod  bom  this  fttte  «> 
opulence  and  deminien  to  tbe  prtnitiveod  nkil*^ 
r  id  from  which  it  drew  its  existence  In  thiiuK|'* 
ry,  however,  we  are  unfortunately  little  likely  t*  »«• 
eeed;  tbo dew whieh  tenlbfatory aikrds infer tnoRg 

the  fortnnes  of  I.ydia  through  the  scrpnl  dyiiM«>" 
soon  fails,  and  we  are  left  to  the  false  and  ptifiinn^ 
diirctiona  which  fable  and  legendarr  t^orxt  j^j^i'v 
The  sum  of  what  we  have  ia  thU:  that  Um, « 
portion  of  .\»ia  Minor  already  specified  »P9*"  ^' 
nave  been  governed,  lor  a  much  greater  ^W'^t 
than  any  other  part  of  tbat  country,  by  a  hoe  «< 
eigne,  broken,  It  is  woo,  inte  sofeial  dynawies,butsi» . 
tiniii ML'  --vithout  intemipt  c      •  leems,  for  wr^ra! «0  i 
tunes,  ami  thus  affording  evidence  of  the  hiifiierat* 
itation  and  praspority  of  their  empire.— Oor  ioa»« 
of  information  ri!«  ij>ecling  the  historr  of  i'jil^^^ 
most  entirely  derived  (torn  Herodotoa,  sad  miaP 
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*ame  wVich  he  Vv^  ars  doubtless  attaches  great  respect* 
ftbikty  to  k*  teatimoiijr ;  bot  w  we  have  oo  cmportu- 
•ky  of  weighing  hie  tatbeotietty  oo  pertievuv  sob- 
jecl.  from  being  unacquainted  u-ilh  the  eources  whence 
be  drew  his  inionnslion,  and  also  from  having  no  par- 
■lil  M^iaoam  wkh  whom  to  compira  hie  eccouot,  it  is 
entieol  we  cannot  place  such  dependence  on  his  Lydi- 
m  hietoiy  as  on  that  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Persia. 
OvM^icions,  of  course,  will  be  increased,  if  wp  find 
A>i  ibe  circaauiuwM  he  relates  are  incredible  ia 
AamerivM,  and  tt  wie»c«  also  wkh  (tthweutlioritiee. 
Time  hai  unfortunatcty  deprived  us  of  the  l/vdian  an- 
nals of  Xanihus,  a  native  of  the  country,  somowbat  an- 
misr  10  Hceadoius,  and  wfaoM  accounts  were  held  in 
gw%t  citimaticHi  for  accuracy  and  fidelity  by  sound 
jwdges  (Lhoa,  HuL,  Rom.  Atd.^  1,  30.  — 5/rai.,  679, 
fiSS,  660,  dec.);  but  from  iMldental  fragments  pre- 
tmwd  by  later  writare  we  an  led  to  i^r,  that  he 
hMi  ftvquenily  adopted  traditions  materially  differing 
from  those  which  Herodotus  followed,  and  that  his 
kutaiy  also,  aa  miflht  be  expected,  contained  several 
ifaetMt  ftleta  ubEmwd  to  tlw  htter,  or  «liieh  it  did 
ro*  r-'et  into  the  plan  of  his  work  to  insert — nic 
|ciwi«l  acoount  which  we  gather  from  Herodotus  re- 
lyitina  tke  OT^tn  of  the  Lydisn  nation,  is  this :  he 
autea  thai  the  country  known  in  his  time,  by  the  name 
>r  Lvdia,  was  previooaly  called  Msonia,  and  the  peo- 
>Ie  .Mionc*  {Herodotus,  1,  7  ~Id  ,  7,  74  )  This 
•MOfM  coafinned  by  Honer,  who  nowhere  mentions 
ih»  IfdiMM,  bot  tMwibm  tb*  Mnwnhn  fimea  among 
be  sUies  of  Priam,  and  sssigns  to  them  :i  ounlry 
•bich  is  plainly  the  Lydia  of  subsequent  writers.  {II., 
1, 864.  »e<ff. )  Herodotus  further  sutes,  ibat  (be  Mm* 
•f  i}i<?  Lvdiatis  was  derived  from  Lydu",  a  ?on  of  Atvs, 
see  of  the  t;aih&st  60vereigDS  of  the  country,  and  in 
iiifWtcttlwbeckiaely  agrees  with  Dionysinsof  Hali* 
MMMHB,  hoiw«  fa*  naj  di&r  from  him  in  otbn 
wtmmiwnMB  poiota.  Bat  OM  period  to  be  eaetgned  to 
this  Lydus  is  a  subject  likely  to  baflie  for  ever  the  re- 
Maiiiiis  of  the  ablest  cbronologist.  Herodotus  in- 
kimm  ee,  tbet,  after  e  nnrober  of  gaocntiena,  wbieb 
be  does  r.ot  protend  to  reckon,  the  crown  ;  n^^rr^  from 
ibeline  of  Lydas,  son  of  Atys,  to  that  of  Hercules. 
Thia  baro,  it  is  said,  had  «  aeo  by  *>  alave  of  lardanus, 
mho  was  then  spparently  sovereign,  of  Lydia ;  and 
ibis  son,  succeeding  to  the  throne  by  the  command  of 
anor-ir'.f  ,  became  tbe  author  of  a  ne  w  dyna>tv,  which 
reigned  ibroogb  Iwo-and-twenty  generations,  and  du- 
ring tbe  apaeo  of  805  years  (/ferwf.,  1,  7.)  The 
oitr©di;ciion  of  thf  name  of  Hercules  indicates  at  once 
thai  w^  have  ahified  our  ground  from  hiAtory  to  my- 
Iheiofjr  aad  fotion.  The  doubts  snd  suspicions  which 
now  arT«c  are  rather  increBscd  than  lessened  on  in- 
i|Mting  the  list  of  the  lineal  dcsceudaiits  of  Hercules 
«W  reigned  at  .Sardi<i.  Well  might  Scaliger  exclaim 
ssiib  eetamabment  when  be  aaw  Uie  aamee  of  Nimie 
tsd  Belee  MIewfng  afmoit  fmnediatoif  aiker  that  of 
H«tcu]es  their  aticcstor.  (-^cal..  Can.  hagoe  >  hh. 
3,  p  SS7 )  It  hss  been  supposed  thai  these  names 
mpty  tone  distant  eonaenon  between  tbe  Lydian 
ds  nci-t'v  nf  ihc  Heraclid^"  and  the  empire  ; 

end  there  an  lome  cunons  iraditiona  prcservt;d,  ap- 
paraolly  bjr  XmHiii^  io  baa  history  of  Lydia,  which 
go  eome  war  towards  supporting  this  hypothesis.  It 
ia  prohsble  that  tbe  original  population  of  Lydiu  cam? 
kom  Svrii  ar;d  Palestine,  and  the  Scriptural  name 
*i  Lad  or  Ledia  maj  heite  some  connexion  with 
ikit.    fm  eoeb  •  esaa  we  abafl  be  no  longer  surprised 

le  tnd  Niniis  and  Behis  among  the  sovereigns  of  the 
aeantnr.  Bui  wttaicver  connexion  maj  have  existed 
between  the  Lydians  snd  tbe  netieiie  io  tbe  east  of 
it'f  E  •(■'sr-it»-s.  and  f-n  n  "!  hatcvcr  quarter  the  oripi- 
nal  ^puiatjon  laiiy  have  corue.  it  lit  evideul  that  the 
Ijjinn*  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  no  longer 
thte  eaiber  inhabiunts  of  the  ancient  Mconia.  They 
bad  eoaM  fmm  Tbsace  aad  Maoedon  with  tbe  Phrygi- 


an'?, CarijD'^.  and  Mysians,  and  were  much  inter- 
mingled  with  the  Pelasgi.  Lel^ea,  Caucones,  and 
other  primitive  tribe*.— We  now  come  to  e  period 
when  the  records  of  Lydia  arc  more  sure  and  faithful. 
Candaules,  whom  the  Greek named  Myrailus,  waa 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  Heraclid  dynasty.    He  waa 
assassinated,  as  Herodotus  relates,  by  his  queen  and 
Gyges.   The  latter  succeeded  to  the  vscant  throne, 
and  became  the  founder  of  a  now  line  of  kings.  Utv- 
der  hie  teign  it  is  probable  that  the  minas  of  Taudoi 
and  otber  parte  of  Lydia  were  firet  broogbt  into  ae* 
tivity.    This  would  accoiint  for  thr  f<  Villous  storica 
which  are  related  respecting  him  and  hia  e.\traordinaiy 
wealth.    (Cic,  Of  .,  3,  9.)   Under  this  sovereign,  ibt 
Lydian  cmpir"  had  already  made  considerable  progress 
in  several  districts  of  Asia  Minor,    its  sway  extended 
over  a  great  part  of  Mysia,  Troas,  and  the  shores  of 
the  HeUeaaont  {Strabo,  590),  and  b<^ore  his  death 
Gyges  baa  aoccceded  in  annexing  to  his  dominions 
the  cities  of  Colophon  and  Magnesia.    {Ifcrod  .  1,  14. 
— iVic.  jDonuite.,  Ezctrpt.)   Afler  Gygea  came,  ia 
anceearioBb  Aidye.  SadyBttoa.  Alyattee,  ead  Cnaaue. 
With  CroBsus  ended  the  line  of  the  Mermnritjr!!  -md 
Lydia  became,  on  his  dethronement,  annexea  by  Cy- 
rus to  the  Persian  empire.   ( Fad.  Cnaaoa. )   The  Lyd> 
iaiu  had  prcvioualy  been  a  warlike  people,  but  from 
this  time  they  degenerated  totally,  and  became  the 
most  voloptuon<«  and  effeminate  of  men!    {Herod.,  1, 
79.— JU.,     155,  Mfg. — AtkauaiM,  %  p.  61^  ttq.) 
They  were  eelebrated  for  tbeir  aUtl  in  mneie  end  otMT 
arts,  and  are  said  to  have  inventf  1      nes,  and  to  have 
been  the  brat  to  coin  money.    (Alhcnau*,  14,  p.  617, 
/d.,  10,  p.  iZi.— Herod.,  1,  94.)   The  co»- 
quest  of  Lydia,  so  far  from  really  increasing  the  power 
of  the  Persisns,  landed  raiher  to  weaken  it,  by  aofiea 
ing  their  manners,  and  rendering  them  as  cffemmate 
ae  tbe  aobjeete  of  Craana ;  •  cooiftpon  from  wbiob 
the  Tomans  had  abeedy  suflered.   Tlie  great  week) 
and  fertility  of  the  country  have  always  caused  it  Io  hO 
considered  tbe  most  valuable  portion  of  .\8ia  Miner, 
and  ila  goveraownt  waa  probably  the  highest  mark  of 
distinction  and  tni^t  which  the  Kincr  of  Persia  could 
bestow  upon  a  subicct.    In  the  division  of  the  empire 
made  by  Darius,  the  Indians  snd  some  small  trihca^ 
apparently  of  Mvonian  origin,  together  with  tbe  Mysi* 
ans,  formed  the  second  satrapy,  and  paid  into  the  royal 
treasury  the  yearlv  sum  of  .'iOO  talcnl!>,    {HcrcxI.,  3, 
90.)   Sardia  was  tbo  residence  of  the  satrap,  who  ap- 
neaie  rather  to  have  been  tbe  ktag^  lieotenant  io 
lower  Asia,  and  superior  to  the  other  governor*  Lyd- 
ia, Bomevvhat  later,  became  the  principal  scat  of  the 
power  naarped  \if  the  younger  Cyrtn,  end,  after  hie 
overthrow,  was  committed  to  the  government  of  ide 
enemy  Tissaphernes.    {Xen.,  Anah.,  1,  1 — Id.,  Hut 
Chr.f  I,  6. — Id.  H.,  3,  I.)    After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der wa  find  it  Bttbject  for  e  time  to  Antigouua  i  then 
to  Aehwos.  who  eaeeed  himaeir  to  be  dedered  king  ■» 
Sardi.s,  hut  was  siihsecjuenlly  conquered  and  pat  tO 
death  by  Antiochus.    (f  o/yA.,  5,  57.  4.)    Lydia,  after 
the  deleat  of  tbe  htter  sovereign  by  the  Romana  et 
Matr»esia,  was  annexed  hv  ili'-m  'o  the  dorniiiions  of 
Eumcnes.    (Ltc, 08.39)    At  a  later  period  it  formed 
a  principal  part  of  the  pro-consular  province  of  .\sia 
(Plin.,  5,  29),  and  still  retained  iU  Mune  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Byxanttne  empire,  when  it 
finaliv  passed  m  i'  r  ihe  dominion  of  the  Turks,  who 
now  eailita  northern  portion  Saroukhan,  and  tbe  south- 
ern iltdra.   (CVamerV  Amt  JKaw,  Tol  1,  p.  413, 
seqq  ) — .\»  reprd?*  theqtjpstion  respeclir^c  'he  Lyd'an 
origin  of  the  Etrunan  civihaation,  consult  the  article 
Hetruria. 

LvDus,  I  a  son  of  Atys,  from  whom  Lydia  ia  said 
by  Herodotus  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Fid.  Lydia  ) 
— II.  Johannes  Laorcntius,  a  native  of  Philadelphia  in 
Lydia  (whence  hie  oaoae  Lydua),  waa  bom  A.D.  490. 
He  fiUed  vaiieae  oral  «aeM  iD  tfaapelwo of  Ae  OiMk 
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impcrora  at  Constantinople,  and  under  Justinian  he 
attained  to  the  rank  of  Comtcuiartus.  He  waa  re- 
laidcd  a  mn  of  anidiuott»  ami  ■  good  wfitnr  botk 
in  prose  and  vers«.  Among  other  producliona,  be  cotn- 
po««d  a  work  on  ibe  Roman  Magtstrates,  Tlepi  upx^ 
r^f  'Pufiaiuv  xoXireiac.  This  work,  iinporunt  fur  the 
tif^  wlu«b  U  throws  on  Roman  aaiMjoitiea,  was  r*- 
giidad  a«  lost,  until  ChoiMol^affiflr.  Fiviieb  unbaa* 
•ador  al  CoiiRtani  h.)|.lo,  and  the  ctlebralfd  Villoi'Oii, 
diacovered,  m  1784,  a  maaaacrtpi  ol  it  in  the  library  of 
Prineo  GonatantiiM  Morwi  This  manuscript,  which 
is  of  the  10th  ct  nturv,  belongs  lo  iht-  King  of  Franrc, 
Morusi  having  prcseitl«!d  ii  to  Choiscui-UoufTier,  who, 
■ftar  lha  death  of  VilloiaoOt  dinwted  Fuss  and  Hase 
to  edit  it.  Their  edition  appealed  to  18 IS,  with  a 
laamed  commentary  on  thelifa  and  writings  of  I.ydus 

5 Hase.  Tu  this  inu?t  he  added  the  critical  cpiKilc 
Fuaa  lo  Uaae,  Bomu^  1921.  Miabohr  caUs  the 
work  of  LfdOB  •  now  and  rich  aoorca  of  Rooian  bia* 
tory  Another  work  of  I-V'lus'^  whs  entitled  llepidto- 
vtlfUiuVf  "  On  I'rodtgUM."  In  ibis  he  has  coUecled 
together  all  that  waa  known  in  the  days  of  Joitiaiin  of 
the  «cienc<»  of  aiigiiry,  as  practistd  bv  'l  uscana  and 
Romans,  'i'ne  work  is  only  known  t))-  an  abridgment 
in  Iiatin,  mada  bjr  tbe  "  Venerable  Bede,"  and  by  two 
Ihlgmanta  in  Greek,  published,  Ibe  ooa  nndar  tbe  title 
oTnSfv/Mrpof  iipovroaxonia,  "  TkwUkr  for  emeh  day" 

and  ttif  ollur  virui<  r  irial  ot  Jlrpi  atiafuJv,  "  Conifrn- 
iMg  Earthqtiakc* The  &rat  of  tbcae  is  merely  a  irans- 
htion  of  a  passage  axtiactod  froin  the  woifc  of  P. 
gitliiis  Figdliis,  lhf»  contemporary  of  Cicero.  The 
Ueaitst!  un  prodigies  u»t.-lf,  however,  is  noi  lost,  but 
•lisis,  though  in  a  mutilated  slate,  in  tbe  same  manu- 
acript  of  Cboiscul-Gouffier  from  wbich  the  work  on 
magistrates  was  made  known  to  the  leaned  world. 
We  have  also  a  third  fragment,  a  species  of  Cs1en<lar. 
but  only  in  a  Litio  iiaoaiatioa. — Tbe  fragment  'Eaig^ 
(>o(  fipmnwiitoirin  waa  pobliabad  amoof  iha  Vaxim 
Lfcttonts  nf  I!  itafr»iii3.  Lugd.  Bai.,  1RI8,  4to,  p 
S47,  and  ihal  llf-pi  actafiuv  by  Schow,  m  his  ediitun  of 
Ii^dus's  work  Ilept  fifivuv.  The  Calendar  is  given 
in  the  (jrano!oL'tum  of  Petavi,!.*,  Pans,  1630,  fol  ,  p 
A4.    In  liase  published  ine  work  iiself  on  Prod- 

igies, from  the  manuacript  just  mentioned.  Lazily, 
wa  bava  a  work  by  Ljrdaa,  "On  ike  MottUu,"  llqu 
fupt&r.  Tba  main  work  i^lf  ja  loat,  bat  diara  exiat 
two  abridgments,  one  by  an  unknown  hand,  ilic  oiher 
by  Masimoa  Plaoudaa.  It  contains  many  particulars 
lalativa  to  the  mvthology  and  antiquitiea  of  the  Greeka 
and  Romans  tt  vras  originally  published  by  Schow, 
Lip*.,  \T^\.  and  has  since  been  edited  by  Rtether. 
Lift.,  i  N  J  7  Fhe  best  edition  of  Lydue  ia  by  Bekker, 
Aram  XH^Tt  and  forms  patt  of  tba  "  Cotjum  Smp- 
tarmm  Historic  Byzaniina" 

LrcoAMiii  or  Lyudamus,  I.  a  Naxian,  who  aided 
Fiaiairatua  in  recovering  bia  aotbonty  at  Athena,  and 
<raeaivad  at  a  raeompanaa  the  govammant  of  hia  native 
iaiand.  (H<n>d  ,  1.  fit.  Bi.)— II.  The  father  of  .\r- 
temisia,  tbe  colebratt'd  Queen  of  Halicamassua.  (Ht- 
md  ,  7,99.)— III.  A  tyrant  of  Caria,  son  of  Pisindo- 
lis,  who  reigned  in  the  Mnie  of  Herodotus  at  Halicar- 
iMssus.  ilu  put  lo  death  the  poet  Panyasis.  Herod- 
Otm  fled  from  his  native  city  in  order  to  avoid  his  tyr- 
mnjt  and  afiarwaid  aided  in  depoaing  bin.  (Kt<f. 
Harodatoi) 

Lvofas.     Vul.  Licuria. 

LvNccua,  I.  (two  ayllablea),  aoo  of  Apbareua,  waa 
ononff  tha  bantafa  of  Iha  Caledonian  bomr»  and  arao  aba 

Onp  nf  !he  Artjonantt.  .AeeorJinsi  to  the  old  legend, 
he  was  so  sharp-sighttid  an  to  have  been  able  to  aee 
through  iha  atrth,  and  also  to  distinguish  objects  at 
the  disunce  of  many  miles.  He  wa><  !.tairi  bv  PoIImx. 
{Vid.  Castor.)— Pal»phatu8(<fc  Inerrd  ,  c  10)  has  ex- 
plained  the  fable  of  I.viicpus'  aeeingobJecl^'  beneath  the 
earth,  by  aupposiiig  bim  to  have  b«>cn  the  first  wbocar- 
■iad  no  Iha  oponiiM  nf  jmuiag,  ^ud  that. 


with  a  lamp,  he  ihi:^  5sw  things  under  tbe  ground. 
Pliny  assigns  the  tollowing  reason  for  Ljnceu«  bei^ 
ftUad  lo  w  ao  keen-sighted  ■ '  Nttummm  ten  prv 
tnamiuc  f  fMnam)  taHem  die  rcl  nocU,  m^lo  a  w  m 
ai^o  quam  Anetc,  contpiu  ;  id  ^uoqut  p^ucu  mar- 
tttltum  conligit.    Et  imU  fama  cernindt  Lmm^ 

ifitH.*  8«  17. J— II.  Ooa  of  tba  fifty  wwa  of  %ptia 
le  obtaiiiad  Hyperaneatia  for  bia  bride,  «od  «••  tb 
on!y  one  of  tlie  fifty  whose  life  w  as  spared  fay  lilipna 
{Vtd.  Daoaua  and  Hypennncstra.) 

LlrnMnaMTa,  I.  a  cilj  of  1'roas,  meutioned  \ij  Hi> 
HM T,  Hrd  situate  tothesouthof  .^dratn>UianL  Itdis- 
appeared  along  with  Tbebe,  and  left  no  uaceofiua- 
littence  bejood  Ibo  eabbfitjr  which  tbe  Ihad  his  coo- 
ferred  upon  it.  Pliny  asserts,  that  it  stood  oo  ihc 
banks  of  the  little  river  Evenus,  whence,  as  ire  Itsts 
from  .Strabo  (614),  the  Adramytteni  derivtd  their  np- 
ply  of  water.  (Compava  i'iia.,  5,  32.)  Ia  StnWi 
lime,  tbe  Teattgee  of  both  Theba  and  hfnmm  mm 
Mill  {jointed  onl  to  travellers;  the  one  a!  limuK* 
of  sixty  stadid  to  the  north,  the  other  eigiiit  »i»dat« 
the  south  of  Adramyttiutn.  {Strab.,  612. — Cnmtr'i 
Ama  Minor,  vol.  1,  p    129  ) — II.  A  tOT^n  of  Pjjii. 

fhylia,  between  i^hasilis  and  Attalea,  on  coid 
t  was  founded,  as  Caliisthenes  affirmed,  bj  the  Cib- 
ciana  of  Troaa,  wbo  qoitted  their  country  and  icnW 
on  the  Pamphylian  eoaat.  {Strab.,  i61.)  TbSia- 
diasmiis  ha»  a  place  la  the  same  intenal.  mmti  Ijt- 
naa,  which  u  probably  tba  I^mesans  of  Stxabo.  Ua 
said  to  latain  tba  name  of  A'oalia.  (CnuMr'tiMi 
Aftnor,  vol.  2.  n  > 

I^VBANOSa.  I.  a  .Spartan,  who  rote  (o  emineDce  lo- 
ward<«  iha  and  of  the  Peloponneaiaa  wu,  sod  an 
placed  in  conmaod  of  the  Lacedaanooiaa  tioo|M|4i 
tbe  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  407.   Htrinf  tlM 
him  little  of  the  o'd  .Spartan  severity,  and  btiticnwiy 
to  sacrifice  that  pereonal  and  uatioaal  pnde  lud  aki- 
ibiKty,  whieh  ware  the  pacniiar  cbaiaetariiliesaf  ill 
Spartan  institutions,  to  jiefsOiial  or  natioiiil  iiiUrtnts 
he  gamed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  regard  and  codo- 
dence  of  his  Peraian  alliea.    This  he  OMdtaAtM 
advantage,  bv  seizing  a  lavcurable  moment  toobtiiS 
from  the  younger  ("vrus,  the  Ptfrsiau  viceroy  in  Ami 
Minor,  in  place  of  any  personal  advantage, the additiw 
of  an  obolua  daUy  (somewhat  mom  tfaw  two  oaw  d 
ear  money)  to  every  teaman  in  tba  PlluuniMmii 
fleet     During  his  year's  command  he  defr»tfd  *^ 
Athenian  fleet  commanded  by  Anuochns,  ss  lieuus- 
ant  of  Aleibiadae.  at  NocHim.   In  Septembtr,  B  C 
406,  he  was  snpersedcf!  ^  v  frnllicratidas,  whoas* de- 
feated and  slam  in  the  xuciuorable  baiiW  of  Arginun. 
The  allies  then  patltionad  that  Lyaander  aiigitt  ^  n- 
appoinied     It  wss  contrary  to  Spartan  law  D  MrM 
n  fleet  twice  to  the  same  person ;  but  this  difficskf 
waa  evaded,  by  nominating  another  individiui  a?  cci> 
maodaMn^iai,  and  aooding  Z^aander  s«  litou^iunt 
with  the  eomniand  in  Aaia.   He  aooo  ps^sM  tb 
t>reft  rence  by  gaining  the  decisive  victory  uf 
poumos,  in  the  tlellMipont,  where  170  Aih«ui^ 
ware  taken.   Tbia.  in  aflhet,  flniabed  the  war  R^ 
ceiving.  as  he  went,  the  submission  of  her  allies,  I^ 
zander  proceeded  leisurely  to  Athens,  snd  blochW 
her  porta,  while  the  SparUn  kinga  maRhed  iio  Afri- 
ca and  invested  the  city,  wbtcb.  anaamalted.  a** 
duced  by  the  sure  proceaa  of  famine,  "^cifn*^*** 
being  aettled,  B.C.  404,  Lyaander  hod  inc  pmd  sin*- 
iiacUOD  of  entenog  aa  victor  the  Piraus «;  hAfl»at  o\ 
Athena,  which  bad  been  oavifllated  by  tb*  iite^« 
an  enemy  since  the  Persian  invasion.   Hi»  ttvnct* 
and  reputation  gained  (or  him  corresponding  weight  it 
Sparu ;  aad,  on  ooeasion  of  the  contested  >ucce<su>^ 
bia  influence  waa  powerful  m  raiMng  .Ac^siiw''*'** 
throne.    He  accompanied  mat  enmieni  sutDiilW 
aoldier  during  his  first  campaign  in  .Asia,  where  hi^jwp- 
ularity  and  renown  threw  hia  auperiof  into  tk*  shsw: 
and  an  attiangainant  laaoliad,  in  which  LisMdwea* 
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nucted  V\tn»elf  with  trrni>rr  and  wisdom.    About  B  C 
3^  he  rfctiiroe4  lo  bparu.    la  iho  following  year,  on 
•cxuKW  of  •^«Mml  with  Tbebes,  he  wta  aent  into  Pbo- 
cis  [(>  collect  contiogeou  from  the  northern  aUiea,  •  tMk 
ku  ^h'xh  hu  Dime  and  popularity  reodered  bim  pcco- 
barij  &t-    Having  done  ihia,  and  being  on  his  way  to 
joiii  thm  LactdsiDOoiao  axmj,  be  waa  aurphted  and  slain 
by  the  TbclMU  «t  Hiliaitiu  in  BtaMtt.  Tb»  tone 
»hich  tie  bad  collected  was  dispersed,  and  the  war  at 
once         to  an  end,  with  no  credit  to  the  Laccder^nio- 
MHN,  B.C.  395. — It  is  said  that,  urged  by  ambitious 
ripf-.  he  meditated  a  scheme  for  abolishing  the  hercd- 
lUry  right  of  the  dcstcendants  of  Hercules,  and  render- 
ing the  Spartan  throne  elective,  and  that  he  hdd  tamper- 
ed largely  mtkdifieresi  oracles  to  promote  his  acbem*. 
Xentypl-tm,  however,  •  eonienponry  hwtoran,  iiukea 

no  mention  of  this  rumour.  The  s  ilijrr;  has  1m  en 
liiffOTrH  by  Tbirlwall,  in  an  Appendix  lo  the  fourth 
ewlnme  of  hta  Hiatory  of  Greece.  This  writer  thinks 
that  L\»andcr  actually  formed  aurh  a  [Toject ;  and  that 
the  aame  moitrc  which  induced  the  spartan  government 
!•  Iwab  op  tbe  affair,  would  certainly  have  led  Xeno- 
|bon  carefully  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  it.  {Hut.  of  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  461.) — We  have  a  Life  of  Lysander  from  Plu> 
tarch,  and  another  from  Ncj>o9.    (Piut„  Vit.  Ly». — 

wtL  14,  p.  in'.)— II.  Ofti  of  the  ephori  in  die  reign  of 

A^i» — III  A  grandson  of  Lysander.   {Fausan.,  3,  6.) 

LvkiAa,  one  of  tbe  ten  Athenian  oratQri>,  wa»  boro  at 
Athene  RC.  458.  His  father  Cepbalus  was  a  native 
of  Svracose,  who  settled  at  Athena  during  the  time 
o(  Pencils.  Cephalus  was  a  person  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  hved  on  inlnnale  t^rnu  with  Pericles  and 
Secfelae;  end  hie  bouee  is  tbe  sojMMed  eeene  of 
IIm  eeWnted  diekmee  vehtive  lo  F1ato*s  RepuMie. 
I.t*ias,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  went  to  Thurii  m  It  l!v, 
with  hie  brotber  Polemarchus,  at  the  first  foundation 
ef  the  colOHf.  Here  be  remained  for  thirty- two  years ; 
hut,  lo  eon9*qu«nce  of  his  -jupporting  the  Athenian  in- 
terests, he  wa»  obliged  lu  leave  Italy  after  the  failure 
ef  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  He  returned  to 
Aiktm  B.C.  41 1,  end  ceriied  on,  io  putambip  with 
lie  fctother  PsotaMfdme,  en  fttlenaive  nMnufactory  of 
i'n'.t 'd*.  in  which  they  employed  as  many  as  120  slaves. 
Theu  wealth  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  thirty  tyrants ; 
fteir  beoee  wee  etleeked  one  evemng  by  en  armed 
bfce  while  Lysias  was  entertaining  a  few  friends  at 
eepper,  Utiir  property  was  seized,  and  Polemarchus 
was  uken  to  prison,  where  he  wan  shortljr  after  execu- 
ted (B.C.  404).  Lysias,  by  bribing  some  of  tbe  tol- 
lers, escaped  to  tbe  Pirsus,  and  sailed  thence  to  Me- 
gan. He  has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  his  es- 
cape to  hi«  oration  against  Eratosthenes,  who  bad  been 
ene  «f  the  llurtv  tyrants.  Lyalee  KtiveW  eeeieted 
TWasybulas  in  his  enterprise  againat  the  Thirty  ;  ho 
capplicd  him  wtih  a  large  sum  of  money  fromdita  own 
Meeaieee  and  those  of  his  friendsi  tod  hired  a  consid- 
mbto  body  of  eoidiers  at  his  own  expense.  In  return 
foe  these  scnrices  Thras^bulus  proposed  a  decree,  by 
whicn  the  rights  of  citizenship  should  be  conferred 
upoo  Lyaiaa ;  but,  in  cooeoquence  of  some  ioformality, 
Oie  daoee  wie  never  eerried  into  dfect.  He  wte, 
bowertr,  i!ia'.Ted  the  peculiar  privileges  wliich  were 
•ometimot  g<'aui«d  lo  resident  aliens  (namely,  ioo- 
rf/jta)     Ltsus  appears  to  have  died  about  B.C. 

— Tbe  author  of  the  I.ife  of  Lysias  attributed  to 
Platajrh  menttoos  \25  oralious  of  his,  230  of  which 
were  allowed  tc  be  genuine.  There  remain  only  34, 
which  aie  «U  foveneic,  end  remarkable  for  the  method 
which  reigne  in  them.  The  purity,  the  perspicuity, 
tbe  grace  and  t<unplicity  which  characterize  the  orations 
of  Ljsias,  would  have  raised  hitn  to  the  highest  rank 
■  liie  art  had  they  been  coupled  with  the  force  end 
trmjrt  of  Demosthenes.  His  style  is  elegant  without 
bcwf  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  always  preserves 
ile  me.  Itt  thn  ut  of  Mintioqf  Dhmjiiii*  ti  Ball* 
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ramassus  considers  him  superior  to  all  orators  ;ti  iJf- 
ing  diatioct,  prob^le,  and  persuasive  ;  but,  a.i  L'm  same 
time,  admiu  that  bis  compooiiion  ie  hotter  adapted  to 
private  litigation  than  to  important  catises.  The  text 
of  his  harangues,  aa  we  now  have  it,  is  extremely  cor- 
rupt His  masiierpiece  is  the  funeral  oration  in  hon- 
our of  those  Atbeaieoe,  who,  heni^  been  eeot  to  the 
lid  of  the  Coriotbient  tmder  the  eommind  ot  Ifinenf 
tes,  perished  inhaJtk  I  vmis  is  said  to  have  deliver- 
ed only  one  of  the  oiaiioas  which  be  wrote.  Accord* 
inf  to  Soidoo  and  other  ancient  writers,  be  also  wiolo 
some  treati^scn  on  the  art  of  Oniiory,  which  art  he  is 
said  by  Cicero  {Brut.,  12)  to  hav«t  *%ught,  and  alao 
discourses  on  love.  There  is  atill  extant  a  treatise  on 
love  which  beaie  tbo  nane  of  Lysias,  and  which  baa 
been  edited  by  Haeniah,  Li;i«.,  1827 ;  but  this  work 
evidently  heIonj;'s  to  nuich  later  period  in  Greek  lit- 
erature. The  best  edition  of  Lysias,  for  the  text,  ie 
that  of  Bekker,  in  his  Oratore*  AUiei.  Usefnl  edttioao 
have  also  been  [lulilished  h\  'I'f»y!or,  Svo,  Cfinf.if)  , 
1740;  Auger,  2  vols.  8vo,  i'ans,  1783;  Rciske,  in 
the  Corj/its  Oratorum  Gracorum,  Lipa.,  1772.  2  vole. 
8vo ;  and  Dobson,  in  the  Oraiores  AUtei,  Land.,  1828. 
2  vols.  8vo.  (Enctfcl.  U$.  Knoxd ,  vol.  14,  p.  228.— 
SchoU,  Hut  Li/.  (Vr  ,  vol  2,  p  207  ) 

LvBiMACHiA,  L  a  city  io  the  Utracian  Cbereooeee^ 
foonded  by  Lysimaehne,  near  the  eilo  of  Gaidb,  Aea 
fast  declining  in  prosperity,  and  the  inhabitant?  of 
which  latter  placo  were  transferred  hilber  by  him. 

{Dioi  Sic,  20,  29  iSeymn ,  Ch.,  702  )    On  hb 

death  Lysimachia  fell  successively  into  the  bands  ot 
Seleocus,  and  Ptolemy,  and  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Pe- 
lyh  ,  18,  34.)  It  afterward  auflfered  considerably  from 
the  attache  of  the  Thcaciane.  and  was  nearly  w  mine 
when  it  wee  restored  by  Antioehue,  king  ui  .Syria. 
(Lir  ,  33,  38  ^/'(  '  A  ,  23.  34  )  On  the  defeat  of  that 
monarch  by  the  iiomaus,  it  was  bestowed  by  ihcm  on 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamua.  (PofyA.,  22,  5.)  Lyai- 
mnchia  continued  ti>  ^"tl^t  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (4,  11), 
and  still  later,  in  the  time  of  Ju»tiaian  {Amm.  Mar- 
uU.,  22,  8  —Froeop.,  ie  <tdif.,  4,  10.)  But  in  the 
middle  agee  tbe  name  waa  lost  io  that  of  Uesamtlioii, 
a  fbrtrese  eonetraeted  probably  out  of  ite  roine,  end  lO 
called,  doubtless,  from  the  width  of  the  iH-hinns  on 
wlucb  Lysimachia  had  stood.  (Mannerly  Geogr.,  vol. 
7,  MS.->Cra»ncr'«  Ane.  Omcit  vol.  1,  p  326.)— II. 
A  town  of  iEtolia,  near  a  lake  named  Hydra,  and  b^ 
tween  Arsino«  and  Pleuron.    {Strabo,  iSO.) 

LvsiMlcaoa,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  tbe 
Great,  was  bom  of  an  illustrioue  Macedonian  family. 
(Jtutin,  15,  3.)  In  the  generd  dietribotion  of  the 
provinces  or  satrapiea  among  the  chief  Mrtcedonian  of- 
ficers after  tbe  death  of  Alexander,  Lysiinachua  ro> 
ceired  Thneo  end  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  waa 
not,  however,  without  difficulty  that  he  obtained  |>08- 
sessinn  of  the  province  which  had  been  assigned  bun  : 
he  was  vigOfOOelj  oppoeod  by  Seuthes,  king  of  Thraeo^ 
and  other  native  pnnees,  and  it  waa  aome  time  beib^ 
his  power  was  firmly  established  in  that  eonntiy.  In 
B  C.  314  he  joined  Cuss.inder.  Ptolrmv,  .i;id  Seleocoa. 
in  their  endeavour  to  check  the  power  of  Antigonoa ; 
hot  ho  dooa  not  a|;^ar  to  have  been  aUe  to  lake  an  ae- 
live  part  against  .\ntigonus,in  consequence  of  the  revolt 
of  many  Thracian  tribes,  who  bad  been  excited  by  the 
latter  to  make  war  apon  him.  Tbe  peace  which  waa 
made  between  the  contending  parties,  B.C.  311,  last- 
ed only  for  a  short  time  ;  and  the  war  waa  continued, 
with  various  success,  till  the  conquests  of  Demt  inus, 
tbe  eon  of  Antigonus,  in  Greece,  roused  tbe  coiifoder- 
atee  tomahe  more  vigorooe  otaitboe;  and  Lyaima- 
cluis  accordingly  marched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
took  several  places,  and  acquired  immense  plunder. 
Antigonus  hastened  to  meet  him,  but  could  not  foroo 
him  to  a  battle  In  the  following  year,  Lysimachus, 
having  formed  a  junction  with  tbe  forces  of  Seleucue 
and  the  olhar  eoiiMantai» not  Antigonua  at  Ipewi* 
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FbrTgia>  wbsre  «  bbodj  baul*  wat  fousltt,  in  wlikh 
Anl^ena*  wn  «i>iB  ■nd  U*  army  toullj  dbrfMHad. 

The  doinirton<i  of  A::ti;;unt]s  were  divided  among  the 
conquerors,  and  Lysnnachaa  obtained  the  northwestern 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  dtordy  after  married  Arsinoe, 
the  Ei»tor  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  although  hia  el- 
(leat  son  Agaihocies  tiad  already  married  Lysandra,  the 
hlif  itaer  of  Arainoe.  In  B.C.  286  he  obtaiiud  po«- 
wwion  of  the  iliioiw  of  Mtcedon,  and  obtigvd  PjirW, 
kiDg  of  Epirus,  who  had  hid  eMmi  to  uwt  eoootry, 
to  retire  to  hia  native  dominions.  Hitherto  the  ca- 
iMr  of  Lyaimachat  afrpeara  to  have  been  a  fortsaate 
«M,  but  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  wta  inlMll«Md  by 
famtlv  dissorif'ioiis  \nd  intfstirjc  commotions  Arsinoe, 
(earl  >  lc»i  her  children  should  be  uspoMjd,  after  the 
isalh  of  hrr  husband,  to  the  violence  of  Agathoclea, 
prsi^rjded  LjraimachoatoputbilD  to  death.  Agathoclea 
bad  been  an  able  and  aoeeflaafal  general ;  he  was  also 
a  great  favourite  with  the  people,  who  deeply  re»cnt- 
«d  bia  death ;  and  Lyaimacboa  found  bimsett  involved 
Itt  ainoat  open  war  with  hia  own  subjects.  Lysandra, 
tbe  widow  of  .\gathoclc9,  fled  to  vion,  and  entreated 
Saleucus  to  make  war  against  L)  s;inachus.  The  Sy- 
rian king  was  willing  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
troubled  state  of  his  riTal's  l<irr_'<!'im  ;  but  Lv»iinachus, 
anticipating  his  mtenuons,  murchtd  into  Asia,  and  fell 
ki  a  battle  with  the  forces  of  Seleucus,  tn  the  scventi- 
«lh jr MI  of  hia  ago  aocoiding  to  Appiao  (BelL  Syr., 
9.  MX  Of  in  bia  aevantf'fotorth  according  to  Jovltn 
(17, 1. — Compare  P/u/.,  Vit.DcmrtT. — Jujilm — Pan- 
mm.t  ly  9|  tc^  )'  Tbe  town  of  Lyaitnachia  was  found- 
«d  bf  thia  nomreh.  <  Vid.  Lyalimeliia.— fucyel.  Vs. 

Knotrt  ,  voC.  14,  p.  S28  ) 

Lysipppii,  I  a  celebrated  aculplor  and  statuary,  bom 
at  Sicyon,  and  placed  i»jr  PKny  in  the  IMth  Olympiad. 
B.C.  334.  He  was  contemporary,  therefore,  with  Al- 
exander the  Great.  Lysippue  was  at  first  a  worker  in 
hn»»,  and  then  applied  himselT  to  the  art  of  painting, 
until  hia  talent  anid  inclinations  led  him  to  fix  ojpon  tbo 
professkin  «r  a  aenlplor.   Ho  waa  {wrfieolariy  diatin- 

gr;;-Ji(  i'.  for  hi*  sIhIucs  it)  bronze,  wliich  Rre  saul  to 
nave  occn  stipertor  to  all  other  work»  of  a  similar  kind. 
He  mtroduced  great  improvements  into  hie  art,  by  nia- 
kiriL:  iHe  head  smaller,  and  fiiving  the  body  a  more 
easy  and  natural  pusuiuii,  than  was  u^uil  in  the  works 
of  his  predecessors.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  his  statues 
wan  admired,  anHmg  other  things,  for  the  beautiful 
manner  in  which  the  hair  was  always  executed.  {PHn. , 

34,  8.)  T.y^ippns  is  ^aid  to  have  heeti  self-taught,  and 
to  have  attained  bis  excellence  by  stodving  nature 
alone.  His  talenta  wens  appreciated  by  hi*  eontem- 
poraries  ;  the  difTerent  cities  of  Orec re  were  anxions 
to  obtain  his  works  ;  and  Alexander  \^  reported  to  have 
that  no  one  ihonkl  paint  him  !<iit  .A{>e!!es,  and  no 
MO  represent  him  in  bronze  except  I<ysippus.  {Plin., 
T,  37.— Cic ,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  6,  12.)  His  repuUlion 
survived  his  death  ;  many  of  his  most  valuable  works 
were  brought  to  Rome,  in  which  city  they  were  held 
In  ao  mocB  eateem,  that  Tiberius  i*  aaid  to  have  a1- 
mov!  (  xcited  an  insiirrerlion  hv  removing'  a  •'tatDe  of 
Lysippus,  called  Apoxyomenos,  from  the  warm  baths 
of  Agrippa  to  his  own  palace. — Lysippoa  ia  aaid  to 
have  exrrnted  610  statne^,  a}]  of  the  grr.itcst  merit 
(Plin.,  34,  7),  many  of  which  were  colossal  figures. 
Pliny,  Pannanias,  Strabo,  and  Vitrnviua  Inve  pieserrcd 
tong  bati  of  bia  works ;  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
•pfiear  to  bare  been,  various  statues  of  Alexsndcr,  ex- 
ecuted St  different  period<«  of  lus  life  ;  a  group  of  C(|ues- 
Irian  sutnes  of  (boae  Greeks  who  fell  at  tbe  battle  of 
tt*  Oranieus ;  the  Snn  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four 
JiOTses.  at  Khodi  s  ;  a  colossal  statnc  at  Tarentum  ;  a 
etatue  of  Ikrcules,  at  Alyziam  Acarnania,  which  waa 
afterward  removed  to  Rome ;  and  a  statue  of  Oppor- 
tmitj  (jfOtpSfh  leprescntcd  as  a  youth,  with  wings  on 
Mi  anhlea,  on  tbe  point  of  flying  from  the  earth.— 
Mmg  the  nmaMooa  pD|ilb  of  Lyeippoa,  the 
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celebrated  was  Charea,  who  execoted  the  <   

Rbodea.  (Jmmu,itPiet.VAfkU,f.m,Mm 

— Sttlip,  Diet.  Art  ,  s  v.—Entycl  Ut  /Tncv,' .  vtj. 
14,  p.  228,  stf.) — II.  A  painter,  wiioae  coonttj  uaa- 
certain,  but  woo  appeara  (o  hiM  bean  aaqeaiaiadiNA 
the  art  of  eoamellmg ;  for  on  one  of  hit  p:ct:iT<i  kept 
at  iCgina,  there  was  inscribed  the  «oid  lutm 
(Ptin.,  35,  U.—Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  $.  t.) 

Lysis,  a  nativo  of  TaawitaB,  and  naiaha  d  ihi 
Pytha^rean  aeet.  Ho  and  PhiMena  wen  die  wiijr 
two  disi.'ipli'-^  'if  rv:tiagoraa  who  escap^  ibc  iihim- 
tion  of  liie  school  of  Crotona.  Lyau  upob  tlu»  it- 
tmd  to  Thebee,  where  he  ended  bis  days.  Md  ehn 
he  ia  said  to  have  had  the  illustrious  Epsminondu  lot 
a  pupil.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  iccoocile  tlin  ftct 
with  the  eaubliabed  ebrondogy,  ahbiragb  it  it  towM 
for  by  the  best  wntera.  Epaminoodaa  WM  boni  411 
B.C. ;  and,  supposing  that  Lysis  was  obIy  SO  jnn 
old  at  the  death  of  Pythagoras,  he  must  have  beee  liO 
years  of  age  when  EpaainoBdaa  waa  fint  oU  «im|k 
to  profit  by  hie  tnattwctien.  In  nwhing  tin  cde» 
tion  we  suppose  that  Pythagoras  died  B.C  496.  Tbt 
anachronism,  however,  bccoinee  »tiU  more  ilanng,  if, 
with  Naoxe  and  Freret,  wo  te  the  birth  of  Pytlki^ 
at  B.C.  460.  Siipposinp,  on  the  other  hand.  i!.at  this 
philosopher  was  born  B.C.  which  is  tbt:  au^iu- 
treme,  I^sis  must  still  bsve  been  105  yeari^  old  wha 
Epaminondas  was  16.  It  is  better,  thaR(oN,iewf> 
pose  that  there  were  two  Pythagomnaimaed  boK 
who  have  been  confounded  hy  the  ancient  wiiim  — 
To  Lyais  are  ascribed  by  some  tbe  "GoldeB  Venc*" 
of  Py  thagorae.  ( iNrwfla.  Mem.  it  fA/taL  4n  twr.. 
Ace,  vol  13,  p.  226  )  He  wrote  a  comrotntsn?  on 
the  doctnrte  of  bis  master,  and  «l»o  a  letter  to  Hi|^' 
chna  of  Tarentum,  repraoriimg  him  for  hia  (■dinwiw 
in  having  divulged  the  aeerets  of  their  conam 
ter.  This  latter  production  hfts  come  down  taw. ad 
may  be  found  among  the  Greek  epistles  collcttni  I7 
AMna,  and  alao  among  tbe  Pyth^maan  frafnsMSN 
Oaflaoben*t  edition  of  Diogenea  Mwties. 
Uxst  Jm  Gr.,  vol  2.  p.  304  )  Mnny  of  the  MSS. 
and  carljr  editions  of  Nepoe  ( l''f/  tpam.,  c.  S),|i» 
the  readme  Ly»iam  instead  of  Ly»m,  on  nbich  wm- 
tion  consult  tlie  notes  of  Bos  and  Fischer 

LvaiSTRATVs,  a  statuary  of  Sicyon,  wboflouniW 
in  the  114lh  Olvmpiad.  He  was  the  brother  of  tbe 
celebrated  Lysippws  (P/m  ,  35. 12,  44  )  He  i»»«d 
tohsve  been  the  first  artint  that  made  use  of  gypwa 
moulds  for  wax  casts.    {Phn.,  I.  c.) 

LyertA.  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  placed  by  Pwl<^ 
in  laanria ;  but,  according  to  PKnjr,  Hl«ii»«i«»> 
the  Acts  of  the  .%|>.  -  l'  ^-  a  bolonprd  to  I.vcior-n.  li 
waa  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Dtrbe.  JLeake  hssthe  iu*io«iB| 
remailta  lelatiTo  to  ita  eite,  which  go  to  con6rm  ibi 
opinion  of  Ptolemy :  '*  Lystra  appear*  to  have  btta 
nearer  TOan  Derbe  to  Iconium ;  for  St.  Piol,  \t»^ 
that  eitv.  proceeds  firet  to  Lystra  and  thence  ioHabt, 
and  in  like  manner  returns  to  Lystra,  to  *^ 
to  Antiochia  of  Piaidia.  And  this  seetoe  te  sfttt «« 
the  arrnnijcnient  of  Ptolnnv,  who  place? 

Isaurts,  and  near  laaura,  which  eeemt  e*i^i:w?  J« 
have  occupied  aome  part  of  the  valley  of  Stiy 

or  Bey-Sfuhr.    Under  the  Oreik  empire,  Homey 
Isaura,  and  Lystra,  as  well  us  Derbc  «i»d  l4r«* 
were  all  included  in  the  ronsvilar  province  of  i-j* 
onia,  and  were  bishoprics  of  the  mctropolitM  ***  ^ 
Iconium.    Tiie  similarity  of  names  induced  is* 
to  believe  that  Lystia  waa  attuafed  at  the  mod*ni 
Mm;  bat  we  find,  aa  wd)  in  the  civil  atnn^m^t 
of  the  cities  in  Hierocles,  aa  in  two  eccl«w»i»f»  '"^ 
in  the  yuhlia  Fpisropanium,  that  Lvitra  «fid 
were  distinct  places.    1  am  inclined  to  !hii>k  ihst  (h« 
vestiges  of  Lystra  may  be  sought  for.  with  ihegreaM* 
prohaliilitv  of  stuceiix,  at  or  rrir  V'  •'an 
Khatmn  Serai,  about  30  miles  to  the  toulhww  « 
**  (JiwrMi;  p.  IMi) 
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Micv,  L  a  {Mopto  af  Afrte*  wfao  ocowmo  tbe  coast 
W  iA9  vortlNfMl  Of  md  Twar  tbe  Orattw  Sjpvtia.  They 

jrc  thought  to  have  be  *  ti  ihr  smiin  with  those  named 
Sjntites  by  Pliny.  Herodotus  states  that  they  bad  a 
cMiMM  eaatom  of  learing  only  a  tufk  of  hair  in  tbe 
c*ntre  of  th<ir  head,  carofully  shavmjj;  tho  rest,  and 
ib3t,  when  they  went  to  v»ar,  ihcy  used  iho  akina  of 
estnches  inrtead  of  shields  (4, 1 75)  The  river  Cinype 
flowed  through  their  territory.  (Campm  Ihoi.  Sie., 
3,  48.)  —  II.  A  people  of  Arabia  I>eeerta,  on  ft  pro- 
jection of  land  V  r  I  r'  i!  0  Sinus  Pcrsicus  is  narrowest, 
PtoleisT  calls  ttie  promontoiy  Asaabo :  its  modera 
BHNv  liuwiBi.  Cape  Mtistmim,  hmn  mom  firini 
rc^scmhfdnce  to  that  of  the  Mtcm,  {Bitdlt§ tmt  MM- 
let,  Vnirterb.  der  Geogr.,  ».  v!) 
Mkclns.  an  tiieionl  name  of  Crete. 
MaokdcsTa.  a  ro  u  trv  of  Europe,  lying  to  the  west 
of  Thrace,  aiid  nortu  ^iiJ  nurtheast  of  Thessaly.  Tbe 
booodanes  of  this  country  varied  at  different  times. 
Wbra  Smiio  wiott,  MacedoaiA  tiiclml«d  •  conmdera- 
He pMl  of  nWria  and  Tlnte«;  bat  Maewhmb  Proper 
m»v  \>e  considrrrd  as  separated  from  Thessaly,  on  the 
south,  by  the  Cambunian  Moantains  ;  from  Illyria,  on 
the  west,  by  tfie  great  mountain  chain  called  Seardus 
and  Bernos,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Pindus, 
also  scpoxates  Thessaly  from  Eptrus ;  from  Mcesia,  on 
Ifca  north,  by  the  mountains  called  Orbelos  and  Sco- 
Brias,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  Seardus  ;  and  from 
Thrace,  on  the  east,  by  the  rtrer  fltrymon.  The  Ma- 
etdoaia  of  Hirodolus,  however,  was  still  more  limited, 
aa  i«  ftftcrwaid  mentioned.  Macedonia  Piopcft  as 
albovBt  le  watcfsd  by  fhvoo  rivera  of  consideFa* 
stTp.  the  .\iins,  Lydiaa,  and  Haliru-iii.)i:,  r.ll  \^\\u:\\ 
mto  the  Sums  Thcrmaicus,  liic  modern  (iull  of 
The  whole  of  the  district  on  the  seacoast, 
tn<}  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  be- 
twcrea  liic  .\xius  and  the  Haliacmon,  is  very  low  and 
nurshy — ^The  origin  and  early  history  of  tho  Macedo- 
mas  are  involved  in  much  obseoritj.  Some  modona 
kat*  attempted,  agaiuat  alT  piobabHity,  to  derive  the 
name  (roro  tbe  Kittim  mentioned  in  \hr  old  Testa- 
ment iGoi.  10,  A.  — Numb.  84,  34.->/<r.  «,  10.— 
BxA.  Vf,«.>->IKM.  11,  M>.  TMa  opMon  amaan 
to  have  ari«cn,  in  part,  from  the  description  of  the 
country  mfia'jitcd  by  the  Kittim.  which  is  supposed  to 
answer  to  Macedonia;  bnt  atill  more  from  tlic  f^.-c, 
Am.  ia  tba  book  of  Maccabees,  Alexander  tbe  Great 
m  eiid  to  bare  eeme  from  the  land  of  Cbeiltieim  {kK 
^Tr  ;  vf  XtirTuift,  1  Mace.  1,  I),  aiJ  Parses  is  called 
bog  of  the  Ktttiaoa  (Ktrrtctw,  1  Maa.  8, 6). — In  io- 
quiring  into  tlw  eaity  biatefy  of  tba  Maeadotriana,  two 
<^  jc*iion«,  which  are  frequently  confounded,  ought  to 
be  e^aefoUy  kept  distinct,  namely,  the  origin  of  tbe 
Maecdor^un  p«  <ipte,  and  that  of  the  MacedNAm  mon- 
•frht  under  the  Temenidw ;  for,  while  there  is  abun- 
d«n<  TcMon  for  believing  that  the  Macedonian  princes 
were  deicendrd  from  an  Hellenic  race,  itapfwan  prob- 
aM«  that  lb*  Macedonians  themselves  wore  an  Illyrian 
paople,  tbovfih  the  country  must  also  have  been  to- 
in  vfr,-  fBriv  timfs  by  nianv  Hellenic  tribes, 
Tbe  Greeks  ihemiclvcs  always  regarded  tbe  Macedo- 
alaaa  —  baibaiiaBa,  tbat  n,  as  a  people  not  of  Heltanie 
oT^pin  :  AnA  the  yi'mitaritr  of  the  manners  arri  r-rntoms, 
4*  well  the  Languages,  as  far  as  lijcy  are  known,  of 
the  eariy  Macedonians  and  lUyrians,  appear  to  estab- 
M  idimtity  of  tba  two  nations.  In  the  time  of 
flafaAetes,  the  name  of  ilfaretfonu  comprehended  only 
tV  o'j'icrv  to  the  soiiih  and  west  of  tbe  Lydiaa.  for 
be  observes  that  Macedonia  was  separated  mxn  Bot- 
tWa  by  the  united  month  of  tbo  Lydiaa  and  Haliae- 
mon  (V'TiA  ,  7.  127).  Ho---  fsr  'irlmd  H.-iuJotr.s 
etmceiTrd  that  Macedonia  extended,  ttoes  not  aopear 
5P 


fkom  his  namtlva.->AOTonling  to  many  ancient  am. 
ters,  Macedonia  vvaa  aneiflBify  called  Emathia  {PUn.t 
4,  17.— Jii*ftn,  7,  1  — j4«/.  Gei/ ,  14.  6)  ;  but  we  alao 

find  traces  of  the  name  Macedonians,  from  the  earli- 
est umes,  under  tbe  aocieot  forms  of  Macetaa  (ii<u(i> 
rat),  and  Maeedni  (ManfAMif).   They  appear  to  b««« 

dwelt  origiii^!lv  ni  thr  sa-itlnvrstf-rn  oart  of  Macedo- 
nia, near  .Niount  Findus.  Herodotus  says  that  tbe  i>o< 
rians  dwelling  under  Pindus  were  called  Macedoniaaa 
(1,  5fi. — Compare  H,  13)  ;  and,  although  it  may  for 
many  reasons  be  douuitJ  whether  the  Macedonians 
had  any  [»rtica!ar  conne.xion  with  the  Dorians,  it  may 
be  iiUaifod,  fimm  tbo  atatainant  of  Uerodotua,  tbat  the 
Maeetedano  once  d<veh  at  tbe  foot  of  Ffndus,  wfaeoee 
they  emigrated  in  a  northeasterly  direction — The  ori- 

Kof  (M  Macodonian  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  some 
rieaef  and  dfai(Niie.  laere  ia  one  pomt,  however,' 
on  which  a!!  the  ancient  aiilhorities  agree  ;  namely, 
that  the  royal  family  of  that  country  was  of  tbe  race 
of  tbe  Temenida  of  Argos.  The  difference  of  opio> 
ion  principally  regards  the  individual  of  that  family  to 
whotn  the  honour  of  founding  this  monarchy  is  to  be 
ascribed.  Tbe  account  of  Herodotus  aeams  most 
woitbr  of  being  reeeivfld.  According  to  tbia  writer, 
three  DtoAera  named  Gavanea,  ASropus,  end  Ferdie- 
cas,  descendf  1  from  Temenus,  left  .^rgos,  their  ii  ittvo 
place,  m  quest  of  fortune,  and,  arrivmg  in  lUyna.  pass- 
ed thence  into  Upper  Macedonia,  where,  after  ezperi* 
encing  some  singular  adventures,  which  Herodotus  de- 
tails, they  at  length  succeeded  in  ac^^uinng  possession 
of  •  principality,  whidi  devolved  on  P^iccas,  the 
youngest  ol  the  brothers,  who  ia  theieifore  considered, 
both  by  Herodotas  (8,  137)  and  Thoeydides  (2,  99)| 
as  the  founder  of  the  MacedtKiicin  dyti.i>iy  These 
writers  have  also  recorded  tho  names  of  the  succes- 
sors of  tbia  prinee,  tbeogb  than  is  little  to  mtereol 
the  reader  in  iheir  history. — Before  the  lime  of  Philip, 
father  of  Alexander,  all  the  country  beyond  the  riv- 
er Strymon,  and  even  the  Macedonian  peninsula  from 
Amphipolis  to  Thessalonics,  belonged  to  Thrace,  and 
Peonia  likewi^u  on  the  north.    P^ip  conquered  this 

Kninsula,  and  all  the  country  to  the  river  Nes.--us  a  jd 
ouQt  Kbodope ;  aa  also  Peonia  and  Illyria  beyoid 
Lake  Lycbnitia.  Tboa  tbe  widest  Varita  of  Maceda- 
nia  were  from  the  -Egi  ar.  Spa  to  the  Ionian,  where 
the  Dnno  formed  its  boundary.  The  provmces  of 
Macedonia  in  tbe  time  of  niilip'amounted  to  niaetefB. 
Macedonia  first  became  powerful  under  this  monarch, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  slxengiii  of  the  country 
and  die  warllka  di^>08ition  of  the  inbabiunts,  reduced 
Greece,  which  was  distracted  bgr  inteatine  broils,  in 
the  battle  of  Charonea.  His  eon  Alexander  aob- 
dued  Asia,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  scries  of  victories 
for  ten  aoccesaive  years,  made  Macedonia,  in  a  abort 
time,  the  mntieaa  of  balf  the  world.  After  his  deativ 
tliis  immense  empire  was  divided.  Macedonia  re- 
ceived anew  its  ancient  limits,  and,  after  several  bat- 
tles, lost  iu  dominion  over  Greece.  The  alliance  of 
Philip  II.  with  ('nrfha!j;r  flurrng  the  second  Punie  wai^ 
gave  occasion  to  iit\A  caustrophe.  The  RonMna  de- 
layed their  revenge  for  a  season  ;  but,  Philip  h;ivi[i<; 
laid  siege  to  Athena,  tbe  Athenians  called  the  Romans 
to  their  aid ;  the  latter  declared  war  against  Maeed»> 
nia  ;  Philip  w.as  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  to  surren- 
der bis  vessels,  to  reduce  his  army  to  &0U  men.  and 
defray  the  expenaea  of  Ae  wer.  Peneas,  the  succee- 
sor  of  Philip,  having  Inkm  up  arms  against  Rome, 
was  totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulua  »ilmilius,  and 
the  Romans  look  possession  of  the  country.  Indig- 
nant at  their  oppression,  tbe  Maeadonian  nobility  and 
the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  Andriaeoa;  bot,  after 
a  long  struggle,  tht  y  were  overcome  by  Quint  is  Ctc  1- 
ius,  sumamed,  from  bis  cooqueat,  Macedonicus ;  the 
nobility  were  exiled,  and  tbe  country  became  •  RaoUNi 
province  B.C.  MS  Tt  ia  vtry  diffn  ill,  however,  to 
determiiie  the  boundaiiea  of  this  Koouin  prcvince  of 
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Macedonia.  AcseovdiDg  to  the  "  £ailoaua«'*  of  ikUf 
bo  (lib.  7),  it  i*H  boonded  by  the  Adriatic  OB  tbo  weai  { 

on  the  north  by  the  tiiouiiiaitis  of  Scardus,  Orb«iua, 
Rbodope.  and  Hemua ;  oa  lite  noulh  by  tb«  Via  £g- 
■alio ;  wbilo  on  the  east  it  extended  u  far  aa  CjPfMcTa 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Hf^brus.  But  ihic  fitatprtifni 
with  reaped  to  ibe  soutncru  boutidafy  oi  Maccdunia 
catiitot  be  comet,  since  we  know  that  the  province  of 
Macedonia  waa  boundad  .Ott  Um  aouth  by  that  of  Ach- 
aia ;  and  ■Ithough  it  ia  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
poaaible,  to  (ix  the  precise  boundaries  of  these  provin- 
OM,  jret  it  doea  mi  appear  that  Achaia  extended  far- 
ther north  than  the  aovlh'  of  Thaoealf.^hCaecdwiia 
DOW  forms  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  under  tbo  rtiiine 
of  Makedonta  or  Ftttba  Vtlajelt,  and  containa  about 
700,000  mhabiunts,  consisting  of  WaJechiaoa,  Turks, 


Greeks.  Al 


The  southeastern  part  is  un- 


der the  pactid  oi  ^aloiitkt ;  the  oortbero  under  beys  or 
agaf,  or  forma  free  communttiei.  Th»  e^tal  Salon- 
iki,  the  ancient  Theaaalontcat  ia  a  eommercttl  town, 
and  contains  70,000  inhabitanta. — Ancient  Macedonia 
was  11  iMoiHitainous  and  woody  region,  the  richea  of 
wluch  couaiated  chiefly  m  minea  of  gold  and  ailver  i 
Iho  coeata,  hawe»ef ,  produced  com,  wine,  oil,  and  ftnita. 
Modern  Mnredonia  is  said  to  possess  a  soil  more  fruit- 
ful than  the  richest  plains  of  Sicily,  and  there  are  few 
diatrir.ta  in  the  world  so  fertile  a»  the  coast  of  Athoa 
or  tlie  aticieii!  (Jlialciillce.  'l"he  land  in  the  vallev*!  of 
Pttiioiui  and  Cassandria,  when  grazed  by  the  lightest 
plough,  yields,  it  is  said,  a  more  abundant  harvest  than 
the  bnaat  fieida  io  tb«  department  between  the  £are 
•nd  the  tjnin,  or  the  granary  of  Pranc« ;  if  the  wheat 

in  its  green  state  !)c  luit  browsed  1  v  ';i('cp  or  cut  with 
Ibe  acythe,  it  perisbea  by  too  much  luxuriance.  Mace- 
donia ia  abo  iamoaa  for  ita  coUoo  ami  tbbacco,  and  iia 
wines  are  some  of  them  equal  to  those  of  Burgnndy. 
iM^tt-Bnni,  (jeopff  vol.  6,  p.  156,  »eqq,.  Eng.  iransl. 
•^Ciami  r't  Atic.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  \M,  teqq.  —  En- 
eye/.  Us.  Kncuil.,  vol.  14.  p.  241.)— For  u  h»i  of  the 
ancient  kings  uf  Macedonia,  with  remarks  un  their 
reign,  eonedt  CUmUm**  F\Mi  HtUtmei,  p.  HI,  aoff ., 
2d  td. 

Maon.  I.  a  f  Attn  poet,  a  natin>  of  Verana.  He 

WM  the  author  of  i  |>  i<  :[|  l  irds,  entitled  Ormlho- 
MWU*,  and  of  Bnoin  r  ri  ^nakes,  under  the  title  of 
Theriaea.  This  laM  v\  l^  an  imitation,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  The-iK  M  ul  N  .i  nider.  (Quini  ,  Irui.  Or., 
10,  I,  ^.—Spalding,  ad  t^uiiU.,  Insl.  Or.,  6,  3,  96  ) 
We  have  no  reonbio  of  ollher  of  theao  works.  The 
poem  Dt  Hfrharum  virhUihUt  commonly  ascribed  to 
mm,  ia  now  n  ^^arded  aa  a  prodnctioa  of  the  middle 
ages.  {Gtjrald  ,  Dial .  4,  p  '217,  teqq — Broukhu:, 
mi  TtimU.,  p.  274.— FcMenimer,  BMiogr.  Analgki., 
p.  M.V- II.  A  friend  of  Ovid^  who  wrote  ■  continu- 
ation of  the  Iliad,  and  also  an  Anlehnmenca.  He  has 
been  frequently  confounded  with  the  precedmg,  but 
flourished,  in  truth,  at  a  later  period.  The  Mnner 
difd  ;n  .Asia.  D  C  17  (Compare  O^f  remarks  of 
Wcrrudoiff,  Pod.         Mm.,  vol.  4,  p.  579,  teqq.) 

Michamdas,  a  powerful  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whose 
fiewe  al  one  time  extended  to  the  subjugation  of  all 
FielopooneaoB.  He  waa  defeated  and  slam  by  Philo- 
pojmtn  in  bailie  near  Manlinea    {Plut  ,  Vil  Philap.) 

Machaon,  a  celebrated  phyaician,  aou  of  i£acttla' 
pioa.  end  broUier  to  PodaKiwe.  Ho  went  to  die  Tro> 
}an  v>-ar,  where  hia  akil!  in  surgerv  and  the  healing  art 
proved  of  sreat  service  to  his  countrymen.  Mschaon 
liM  OttO  01  thoae  ahut  up  in  the  wooden  horse,  and  is 
by  eome  supfiosed  to  have  fallen  on  the  night  that 
Trov  was  taken.  He  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  and  had  a  temple  erected  to  him.  {Horn.,  II., 
S,  731.— Kir^.,  iEn.,  2,  263  )— Scbwenck  derives 
the  name  from  die  otd  verb  fidx^*,  the  root  of  /it/xm-r/, 

Hid  iw.xkv*  it  dcnot"  one  who  is  skilful  with  the  hand. 
{AfuUtii    V  2(16  )    "  Machaon,"  obaerves  the  Prea- 1 
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Eng.  tnm»l.)t  "  waa  binaelf  a  var>  able  pkysidia. 
Ho  woo  •  atfidier  ae  amD  aa  a  physician.  He  wu 

wounded  tlargi  roiisly  in  the  sbouldtr  m  a  sally  which 
the  Trojans  had  made.  Nestor  immedialalj  bnimb 
him  back  to  hia  tent.  Scarce  are  ihcv  eMand  (km, 
before  Machaon  took  a  drink  mixta  with  wine,  in 
w  hich  they  had  put  the  acrspingv  of  cb«m  tod  bu. 
Jey-floor.  (A,  11,  fi06,M||0  What  iU  eibclanait  • 
not  thia  roixtore  prodoco,  anee  wine  akne  is  Tcn  o]>. 
poaite  to  the  healing  of  wouoda !  The  mcau  wb^d 
Machaon  afterward  used  {U.,  11,  629)  do  col  appcv 
ia  any  way  proper  for  the  atate  in  which  he  fondbak. 
aelf.  In  another  pert  of  the  Iliad  (4,  918)  MaiabM 
is  woui)d«  ti  '.VI lb  -jn  arrow  :  they  make  Macbion  un. 
tiiediaiely  come  to  deal  bim.  The  sonof  ^scalipHi, 
after  having  considered  the  wonad,  aod»  dia  Hoid^ 
and  puts  on  it  a  dreaaing  to  appease  the  pain  Homrt 
docs  not  specify  what  entered  into  that  ditkui^.  It 
waa  only  compoaed,  according  to  all  appearaacsi,  of 
some  bitter  roou.  lltia  oooiactiiie  is  foundid  ea  iki 
following  circumstance :  in  the  description  wlucb  die 
poet  gives  of  the  healing  of  such  a  wound,  he  >4vs  ri. 
preaaly  that  they  applied  to  the  wound  thejiuceof  a 
bitter  Wbhraiaed  (11.84ft).  ItafifieaiadntiUiVM 
the  only  remedy  which  ihcy  knew-  The  \imt  of 
theae  planta  ia  to  be  styptic."  To  what  is  bexctaid 
may  bo  added  the  remarka  of  on  ominent  phyticiu  of 
our  own  rfMitirrv.  "  It  appears  that  the  prKlice  of 
Machaou  and  i'odaliriua  was  very  much  coofincd  u 
the  removal  of  the  darts  and  arrow  s  w  ith  which  wowdt 
had  been  inflicted,  and  o/terward  to  the  applicaMaaf 
fomentatione  and  etyptlca  to  the  woonded  paru;  It, 
when  the  heroes  recorded  by  Homer  were  m  otki 
apecta  aovereJy  injured,  aa  in  the  caaa  of  JEaeu,  «to« 
thigh-bono  wae  bndMO  b^  •  eione  throws  h^  PimnJii 
he  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  than  SHpemitare! 
means  employed  for  their  relief."  (Uostdt  n  Mtdmi 
Esaaya,  vol.  I,  p.  38.) 

Mac  ra,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Apenninet. »t«j  dt- 
viding  Liguria  from  Elruna,  now  the  Jfe^re  Ll- 
can,  2,  426.— L»a  ,  39.  32.)  The  .Arnus  fomic^i  it;* 
aouihem  boundary  of  I..ignyie  until  the  raign  of  At- 
guatus.    (P/ra..  3,  6.) 

Macbianus,  Tuns  F  ilvius  Julius,  a  Roman, «bo, 
from  a  pnvaie  soldier,  rose  to  the  hi{?hett  coaunui^  u 
the  army,  and  proelenned  himaelf  emperor  wben  Va- 
lerian had  been  made  priaoner  by  the  Persian*,  A.D. 
260.  He  ia  one  of  the  so-called  ''thirty  lyruiu'd 
lator  Ronen  hiatory,  but  appears  to  have  bec^  i«  Ui 
as  we  can  judge  from  hia  brief  period  of  authwitT,  *a 
able  prince.  Macrianua  waa  proclaimed  enpcroralong 
with  his  two  sons  Macrianus  (Junior)  and  Qu>t;i»- 
Wben  ho  bad  aappwted  hie  dimiity  for  a  year  u  tb* 
eaatem'  parte  of  the  world,  Miaerianoa  maidri  » 
wards  Rome  to  crusb  f  r,i!!i.-^!ius,  who  had  berr  pnv 
claimed  emperor.  Ho  w«»  defeated  in  lllvnccm  tt 
the  lieutenant  of  GeHionoe,  and  put  to  doth  ^uh  r.u 
elder  sn-i,  A  D.  2fl2.    {Treb.  Poll ,  Vii-  Mmm.) 

Machini's,  I,  M.  Optima  Severus,  a  native  of 
riUnte,  waa  pra>torian  prefect  onder  Caracailt,  «bon 
he  arrotnpanied  in  hia  expedition  •gtintt  the  I^»^ 
ans,  and  caused  to  be  murdered  on  the  much.  ** 
crinua  was  immediatelv  proclaimed  empew  -'^ 
army,  A.D.  217, and  bia  aoo  Diadumaniaout,  ^i^"*^ 
at  Antfoeh,  waa  made  Cmerj  both  *JJ 
confirmed  by  iho  si  i  ite.    Macrinus.  aftcra  l>»U**~ 
the  Parihians  near  Aisibi*.  concluded  peace «iti» 
On  hia  return  to  Antioch  )ie  refonoed  i»By 
introduced  by  Caracalla.    Hut  his  cacasBve 
displeased  the  soldiers,  and  an  insurreetioa,  wMa 
bv  M(wa,  the  aunt  of  Caracalla,  broke  out  spmil 
Kiacrinus,  who.  being  defeelod  near  Antioob,  fled  m 
far  as  Chalcedon.  v*nei»  he  wee  eneated  mm  p*  * 
death,  A.D.  218,  8'"tcr  a  rc'ign  of  aboul  14  motiths. 
Hia  awn  Diadomonianus  shared  hia  fate,  lit  was  tac' 
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^Hero^MN,  4,  IS,  3,  ttqq.h-U.  A  friend  of  th« jpcMit 
P«sHMt  to  wbom  bit  mommI  Mtin  is  ioicribMi.  Thiy  | 
kad  bttB  fUlow-«tad«ilt  ondsr  Scnriliaa  N«rmiiii«. 

iLtmtire,  ad  Ptr.t.,  Sat.,  2,  I  ) 

JitiTMSii,  a  peo|»le  of  iSUHOpi*,  highly  celebrated 
M  Nb^uiij,  end  whom  Herodociw  Ina  eopioaely  de- 1 

teribed.  An  eip«dition  was  undertaken  against  them 
tf  Cambyaes,  and  in  this  way  ibey  have  obuined  a 
■MM  in  hxatcHry.  A  nimoar  of  the  vast  quantity  of  i 
gold  whieh  they  posaesaed  determined  Cambyaea  to 
aarch  againat  ibem.  He  tent,  however,  beforehand 
•oinc  fpies  into  their  country,  from  the  nation  of  the 
Idithy«^hM§t,  aa  ihey  undontood  their  language.  The 
■eeoMte^  widdi  the  woighbeuTin);  people  gave,  repre- 
•erited  the  Macrohn  as  a  tall  duA  f  f  jutiful  race,  v»bo 
bad  ihtrtr  own  laws  aitd  institutions,  and  elected  the 
(aUest  among  them  to  the  dignity  of  king.  The  Ich- 
thyophagi.  on  asking  the  monarch  of  the  Macrobiana, 
10  whom  tbey  brou^^ht  pruai-nis  an  if  atittmaaadon  from 
Cambyaea,  for  what  length  of  time  his  aubjecta  lived, 
vevB  wU  for  tkt  apace  of  ISO  yeeia,-  tod  eoawtmw 
ingor.  Honee  th«  name  given  them  by  ih«  Oroelr 
wnter&  :  f  ^!1<  tmNu  {HaKpoiuu,  "  irm' -liv, ,!").  Gold 
w«a  the  metal  in  commoneat  uae  among  them,  even 
for  the  (eOera  «f  their  priaoners.  Hmodotoa  adda, 
ihi'.  '^ainbTses,  on  the  rtlurn  of  his  spica,  immediately 
marched  4g4insi  the  Macrobii,  but  was  compelled  tore- 
ten,  from  want  of  provisions,  before  he  bad  proceeded 
m  Mh  pan  of  the  way.  {Hcred.^  3, 1 7,  teqq. )— Brace 
tifcM  WO  Macrobii  for  a  tribe  of  the  ShangaUat,  dwell- 
ing in  ihi'  lower  part  of  the  cold  countries,  Cuba  and 
GO  both  aidea  of  the  Nile,  to  the  north  of  F^xut- 
h.  (TViMtlip  vol.  t,  p.  664,  »eqq.)  Hc«r«n,  how- 
ever, more  corrtctly  tbinka,  that  the  people  in  ijuLst  on 
am  to  be  loushi  for  farther  aoath,  in  another  region. 
MtM  af  Ik*  Shannllaa,  that  we  know  of,  live  in  cit- 
iea,or  have  reached  that  degree  of  civilization  iinpuitrd 
la  the  Macrobii.  He  thinks  it  probable,  therefore,  that 
tiic  Macrobii  of  llerodotua  ahould  be  aought  for  on  the 
coaM,  or  u  oo«  of  the  poitoof  Add,  and  in  ibo  vieioitj 
•#  Cape  Cfvmiifm,  This  ivould  place  ihem  in  Im 
cojntrv  of  the  S<m*uliet,  who  are,  perhaps,  their  de- 
ae*odaiiUi.    (Hetren,  Idun^  vol.  2,  pt.  1.  p.  333,  teqq.) 

MacBoalua,  I.  a  I^atiQ  writer,  who  flounshed  in  the 
fifvi  half  of  the  fifth  ccnturv.  Tunkr  Theodoaiua  the 
Younger  His  full  name  is  .\ureliua  Macrobiua  Am- 
heov.iis  Tl«odosiu8,  (Funu.,dt  vtget.  L.  L.  teruet., 
4.  S7.->fUrie.,  Bth  Lai  ,  vol.  3,  p.  180  )  Aa  be 
wm  MC  t  RoHMU)  by  birth,  and  aeeka  in  this  an  cz- 
eoae  for  h'*  Latin  styio  (Sat  ,  I,  1),  he  has  been  re- 
■aadad  by  some  cnlica  aa  a  native  of  Greece.  {Fa- 
mi€.,l  c.,  innoti».)  fn  dw  maniMeripte  bo  bom  the 
trt'e  of  Tir  Ciyruu!aru  rt  iUuMtru ;  and  from  this 
■Tkrr.c  iiave  concluded,  that  ho  ia  the  aamc  ^ith  the 
MacroSius  mentioned  in  a  b«  of  ibo  Theodosian  code 
Chb.  6,  UL  8)  aa  Pra/ecliu  ncri  cuMciJi,  or  chamber- 
Um  of  the  royal  bedchamber.  Other  critics  have  re- 
u\  vfd,  ho-Aevrr.  thai  thia  office  was  commonly  civen 
to  eunocha,  and  that  Maoiobioa  Um  writer  bad  a  aoo. 
It  ia  ako  anewtaio  whethtr  Macrobiue  waa  a  Ghria* 
lian  or  tm.  The  ttippoaition  that  \ic  hrlii  the  ofScc 
of  cLimbeiUm  under  a  Chriatian  emperor  haa  been  the 
chief,  or,  parbapa,  the  only  ground  lor  imagindig  him 
ia  have  bcca  a  Chriatian,  aince  the  language  of  his 
arritnifa  and  tht  interlocutora  in  the  dialoguea  are  cn- 
lirHy  nrathrn.  (Conoolt  MakuL,  DUterttion  ntr  la 
Wit,  diur..  d*  MtcnU^^CUat.  Jatan^  vol.  SO,  p. 
IM  )— lie  worita  of  Moerabtna  an  three  in  mmiber : 
I.  Commtn(anm-um  in  Somni'um  Scipioni^i  Hbri  duo 
Tbia  work  la  addreaaed  to  hia  aon  Euatathiua.  Be- 
•ides  ao  exfAutaifivy  view  of  ilw  8»mmtm  SetpkmU 
of  Cicero,  it  contaioa  much  information  respecting  the 
ofumoits  of  the  later  Plaloniata  on  the  lawa  which  ^ov- 
mn  ibe  earth  and  the  other  parta  of  the  universe. 
TWie  ia  a  Greek  version  by  Maxumua  Planudea, 
"  '  I  waa  fine  pobliabed,  from  the  MS  io  the  King'a 


LAmy  at  Pane,  by  lleaa,  M,  Wt,  %m, 
eiitica  have  thought  that  the  commeotary  we  havi 
joat  been  conatdcrni^'  ought  to  be  regarded  aa  a  part 
of  the  second  work  ol  this  writer,  of  which  we  are  go 
ing  to  apeak,  and  from  which  it  baa  been  daiacW 
tlmwgh  tlio  eafcteoanoaa  of  the  tady  oditora  Tboit 
srrrns  no  g<K)d  reason  for  thia  Opinion.  —  2  Safurva- 
Itum  conttvwrum  libit  gepttm.  Likewise  additisaed 
to  hia  aon.  Tbia  is  a  compilation  after  the  maniwr  O 
the  .Attic  Nights  of  .\ulu8  Goflius  :  it  has,  howevei; 
the  dialogue  loriu,  aud  is  auppoaed  to  be  the  t^anacnpt 
of  a  conversation  which  took  place  at  table  during  the 
ceiebratioD  of  lAio  Satnmalia.  The  pnncioai  iolerlo- 
colon  aio  ■  eonain  Voetioa  Pimteitalaa,  Q.  AuioKtm 
Symmachua  ami  f  brother  Flavianus,  Cscinoa  De 
ciua  Alhinua,  Avienutt,  a  phyatciaii,  a  grainiiiariao,  dto. 
It  containa  diacuaaiona  of  a  great  variety  of  hiatoticat 
and  mylholoKical  topics,  explanations  of  many  pas 
aagcs  of  aiicieni  authors,  remarks  on  the  manners  and 
coatoma  of  the  Romans,  dec.  An  idea  of  the  general 
aalim  of  the  woik  may  bo  ibnaed  from  the  uUea  of 
totto  of  tbo  ehaptera :  Of  tkt  origin  of  time  Jhmtm 
wordt.  —  Of  the  vrigin  /  ihr  Saturnalia. —  Of  the  Ro- 
man year  and  ttt  ihvisiont  — i*TOoJ  that  all  Ike  godt 
of  faiU  were  origtnally  tyntMt  of  the  tun. — OfCi- 

eero'a  hons  rmtls.  —  Of  Aufptttut. — Of  Julia — Dctaih 
on  the  iuxurtf  of  the  Htmant. — Obaemeutoiui  un  tkt 
£neid,  and  a  comfarittm  Utiootn  Virgil  and  Homer 
—  Why  Ikote  who  turn  round  are  attacked  with  verti 
goes. —  Vr'hyvDvmtn  have  softer  vo%cet  than  men. —  W'A) 
tkame  maket  one  bliuh  —  U'/iy  boJict  plunged  tn  ica- 
ter  apfttir  larger  them  they  reaUy  artt  die.  Mao> 
thinga  m  MacmMns  ava  drawn  mm  Anloa  Ooitioa, 
and  ftomo  from  Plutarch — 3.  The  third  work  o|  Nfa 
E^robius  treated  of  ibe  difference  between  liie  Greek 
and  Latin  languagea,  and  also  of  their  analogy  :  Dt 
diffcrr^Uvs  rt  socutatibus  Gnni  Lalinique  Verbt.  We 
have  oniv  an  extract  from  this,  made  by  one  Joannca, 
auppoaed  to  be  the  same  with  the  celebrated  Joannea 
Seotua,  who  litrod  io  iJm  time  of  Cbariea  the  BaU. 
{SekSa,  Hiot.  LU.  Rom.,  vd.  S,  ^  9»t,  teqq.—BSkr, 
Gcsrh.  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  724,  ';'-,i7  )  The  best  edition 
of  Macrobiua  is  that  of  Gionovius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1670, 
8vo.  The  edition  of  Zeone.  Li>«.,  1774,  8vo,  hao  a 
very  faulty  text,  hnt  very  useful  and  extensive  notca. 
The  text  la  a  carele»a  rcprml  of  that  of  Gronoviua. 
Tlw  Biponl  edition,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo,  haa  no  ootea, 
hot  a  very  eoirect  text.  Ilw  I>Iotit«a  Liteiaria  prafis* 
ed  ia  alao  very  uaefut.— II.  An  oecleataatieal  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  at  first  a 
pricat  of  the  Caiholic  church  in  Africa,  but  afterward 
nado  eommon  cauao  with  tbo  Donatista.  Wo  have  a 
fragment  remaining  of  a  letter  of  In-  :<j  tin  jc  oj  le  of 
Carthage,  but  nothing  exists  of  a  tiiaiise  vvtnch  iie 
wrote  while  yet  belonging  to  the  orthodox  paianaaion» 
entitled  "  Aa  confettoret  et  vtrgines." 

MACROKKa,  a  nation  of  Asia,  occupying  the  north* 
ern  parts  of  Armenia,  probably  between  the  town  of 
Aim  and  the  cuaat  of  the  £uxme.  I'hey  are  oientioo- 
ed  In  the  Anabaaia  aa  ono  of  Ibo  nationo  through  whoao 
territories  the*  Greeks  mar-h(  t)  The  Macronea  are 
called  Macioccphali  by  Scyidx  ip  33X  but  Pliiiy  aeema 
to  diatinguiah  them  aa  two  dift'eronl  peoplo  ^A,  4X 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Macronea  uacd  ."ircom* 
ci&iou,  having,  as  ihoy  thenisclvea  reported,  derived 
the  practice  from  the  Colchiana.  {Herod.,  2,  104.) 
The  nataial  infaionco  to  bo  draiwn  from  tbia  paaaage 
is,  that  Ibe  Maeronao  ware  of  Colehian  erifui.  Stn* 
ho  afTirms.  that  this  people  were  in  his  lime  no  long- 
er called  by  their  ancient  apMltatiun,  but  were  named 
8amit  (Slrai.t  648) ;  aod  Euauihiua,  who  confirma 
this  statement,  writes  the  word  Tzani,  according  to 
ihe  more  modern  Greek  orthography  {ad  Dionyt.  Pe- 
rug.,  766).  Ciainer  tbinka,  that  the  modern  name  of 
Djanik  is  a  eoiroption  o'  Sannica.  {Aim  Miim,  toL 
I,  p.  S86.) 
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Maoavba,  a  dtj  of  Namtdia,  new  Tagut^  and 
Hftfcwwt  «t  SioOT.   It  appMH  to  htw  btan  » |itaoe 

..f  '^oiiio  importancr.  ar.d,  ;n  NotittA  Nvnudiety  Pru- 
(l«uitu»  MetaurenMs  is  namrd  as  tta  bitbop.  It  is  com- 
OMNlf  regarded  as  the  binhplace  of  Apuleiua,  though 
Mannert  is  in  fovotir  of  thr  Hoiiian  colony  Ad  Mcdera. 
No  trac&«  ai  Madaur*  reinam,  la  an  inscnpiion  of 
Oniter's  (p.  600,  n.  10),  the  name  of  the  city  is  given 
ta  MedMHPa.  {Mamum,  Qt^,,  toL  lO^'pL  %,  pu 
3fl.)  ■ 

M.«*\nEk,  a  river  of  A-^i  i  Minor,  rising  near  Ccla;- 
DflB  io  Phrjgia,  and,  aiief  forrotng  the  conunoD  bound- 
tnr  b«l««Mi  L^rdia  tad  Cana,  fuUng  into  Am  £gean 
below  the  promontory  of  Myrale  It  was  remarkable 
for  the  winding  nature  of  its  course  {oko'uik;  dv  «( 
Anite,  SnX  *i>A  bene*  all  otihqoities 
«r  winding*  took  the  name  of  Meander.  (Strab.,  I.e.) 
It  received  the  waters  of  various  streams,  the  Mareyas. 
Orgas,  dec,  but  was  not  remarkable  for  its  size  as  far 
as  regarded  breadth,  though  a  dMp  and  fordable 
only  in  a  few  placM  in  too  early  part  of  its  cMrie. 
According  lo  Acrjophon  (^Anah  ,  1,  8),  the  Msander 
rose  m  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  flowing  from  thence 
through  his  park  and  the  city  of  CelaensB.  la  the  vi- 
riiiity  rose  the  Marsyas,  which  formed  a  junction  v.  *'i 
the  Meander  in  the  suburb  of  Celama,  where  aticr- 
ward  stood  the  city  of  Apamea.  (Compare  the  re- 
maika  of  Leake,  Tour,  p.  108,  teqq.)  According  to 
Sirabo  (663),  Um  common  boundary  of  Caria  and 
PhfVj^ia,  on  the  Ma-antler,  was  at  Carura.  After  the 
river  had  reached  Ljdia  and  Caria,  it  iwidened,  and 
eBlH«d  01MM1  what  tM  ancient*  dtnomimted  the  plain 
of  th**  ^l!eande^,  which  extended  from  the  borders 
of  Phrygia  to  tW  &ea,  nearly  100  miles.  This  plain 
varied  in  breadth  from  5  to  10  miles,  and  was  orna- 
mented with  a  number  of  fine  cities  and  towns.  Great 
changea  have  taken  pUce  on  the  coant,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mvander,  by  the  great  deposition  of  mud  aitd  earth 
in  tho  couna  of  •«§ :  cha^gea  that  have  aa  com- 
pletely alterad  tlia  nee  ef  tMnga  aa  deaeriM  by  the 

aiicH  iiti,  that  the  first  of  inoJem  fjeotjraphrrs  was  to- 
tally misled  m  his  estimate  of  the  ancient  geography, 
by  attempting  to  reconcile  it  with  iIm  modem,  on  the 
promid  of  tho  iiii[irrfect  descriptions  of  it  in  the  anrirnt 
books.  D'Anvillc  had  no  conception  that  tho  GuU  of 
Latmua  received  the  .Ma«andGr,  but  supposed  a  con- 
eideraUe  apace  to  osiat  between  them.  Nor  was  he 
aware  that  the  gulf  itself  no  longer  existed  ;  that  its 
wide  opening  to  tlie  sea  w.-jis  closed  up  by  sUuvions ; 
and  that  the  island  of  Lade,  ao  often  meotiened  aa  a 
nndesToga  in  die  hietoiy  of  the  neval  warfare  of  an* 
cient  time's,  had  become  a  part  of  the  main  land,  risinp, 
like  the  rock  of  Duinbarton,  from  the  marshy  soil ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  inner  part  of  the  gulf  wa* 
transformed  into  a  fresh-water  lake.  The  mud  of  the 
Masander,  havin?  been  deposited  across  the  southeast 
arm  of  the  \:n\U  formed  Us  upper  part  into  a  lake  ; 
which  aoon  became  fresh,  when  the  eeeeaa  of  the  sea- 
water  wa*  !»aned  out,  as  it  reccrrea  a  great  quantity 
ofland  waters  from  the  surrounding  mountains  It  is 
naiiird  the  Lake  of  Baji,  from  a  town  at  the  aoutheast 
comer:  it  is  about  13  milea  In  length,  and  fram  S  to 
b  in  breadth.  f"*handter  represents  the  water  as  in- 
sitiid  and  not  drinkable.  The  modern  name  of  the 
Kae^ander  is  Minder.  {Rmneli,  Geogr.  of  Wesirm 
ilfta,  vol.  S,  p.  »e^q.)  Mr.  Turner  describes  the 
MMmder  in  a  part  of  its  course  as  about  seventy  feet 
wide,  and  havmp  a  current  towards  the  sea  of  about  a 
mile  an  hour :  he  obeenrea,  however,  that  thia  must 
be  mueb  mote  tepid,  wben  the  streams,  fornicd  by 
rain  and  mdled  snow,  pour  into  it  from  the  mountains 
He  describes  the  water  as  very  thick  and  muddy ;  and 
Vha  mud  in  particular  at  the  bsnk  as  eitlMiely  deep 
Tmrxn  the  Lernnt,  vol.  3,  p  96  ) 
M4iIt.«,  a  peo|^e  in  the  north  of  Britsin,  near  the 
Srrr  ri  ot  wiU  of  SvwwUt  ceoniiaw  ilia  Q(R»> 
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deoi,  G«dMd»  Sekpr^  Meraaha,  waA  Jkmik  tOh 
Com.,  7»»  If  .) 

M.dtciNi8,  Caics  Cilnics,  was  descetvded,  it  u 
said,  from  Elbius  Voltcnenus,  one  of  the  Lucudoims 
of  Etniria,  w  ho  fell  in  the  bsltle  at  the  lake  Vadiaa> 
Ills,  A.U.C.  445.  which  finally  IrougHt  his  cocutrj 
under  toul  subjecUou  lo  the  Romans.  Iiti  iomi- 
diato  ancestors  were  Koman  kntghts,  N\bo,  hating  him 
at  length  ineovporated  into  the  sute,  held  hieh  t<m- 
mends  in  the  army  (Horat.,  Sat.,  I,  6,  3),  aod  Macs- 
nas  would  never  consent  lo  U  bvc  their  class  to  be  eiw 
rolled  among  the  aenatoni:  but  he  was  proud  (u  lu; 
be  conjectoied  from  ite  freqneni  meatkm  by  the  poeu) 
of  his  6up[>ojed  descent  from  the  old  Etruruii  praxes. 
It  is  noi  kiiown  in  what  jresr  he  was  bore,  or  mvhit 
manner  he  spent  his  youth ;  but  Meibomius  (Mactm, 
L  Bat,  16.^3,  4to)  conjectures  that  be  was  edualtd 
at  ApoUonia,  along  with  Augustus  and  Agnppa;  ud 
that  this  formed  tho  commencement  of  tfaeir  meoHia- 
ble  friendship  He  is  oot  mwitMned  in  the  hisUMj  «f 
Us  eoontiy  till  wo  bear  of  bw  aceompaoying  Aufvatni 
to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Mutina.  Ho  was  .il-ii  wufa 
him  at  Philippi,  and  attended  him  dunng  the  wViIe 
coarse  of  the  naval  waia  against  Sextus  Ponpcy,  es> 
rept  when  he  was  sent  at  intervals  to  Rom?,  in  o.-dfr 
by  hu  preaeucc  to  quell  those  disturb^ucci,  wLica, 
during  this  period,  frequently  bmike  out  in  the  upiuL 
In  the  battle  of  Actium  he  commanded  the  h^i  Lt- 
bumian  galleys,  which  so  greatly  contributed  to  gaia 
the  victory  for  .Augustus,  and  he  gave  chm  witu  Uicm 
to  Antony  when  he  fled  after  the  galley  of  Ckogtiu, 
During  the  ebeenee  of  Angnetna  m  Egypt,  Mmbh^ 
in  virtue  of  his  office  of  preff  ct  was  intrusted  wn;i'.!* 
chief  administrauon  of  affairs  m  itahr,  and  particuki; 
with  the  civil  government  of  the  capital.  [Ptdo  Alk- 
nor  ,  Epiced.  M(tccn  )  After  Augn;i',:«  ^  d  wm,(i 
from  Egypt  without  a  nvul,  aud  the  &iUu!>  tlit 
proceeded  in  a  regular  course,  .Mtcrenas  siured  wiik 
Agrippa  the  faeoar  and  confidea«e  of  his  soTcreip. 
While  Agrippa  wae  intraeted  wiA  aftii*  ivquuuig  <e- 

tivily,  yravily.  and  force,  ihos^e  \vhich  were  lo  ie  ircim- 

Kliahed  by  persuasion  and  addreaa  were  cotsmuted  is 
iBcente.  Tbe  adneo  wbieb  he  neve  to  AafiMii 
in  the  celebrated  consultation  with  regard  to  \.m  pm- 
po£«d  reaignation  of  the  empire,  was  prelerrcd  u 
of  Agripi^i  Maeeo&s  having  justly  reprinted  thii 
it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  Rome  to  be  h(> 
without  a  head  lo  the  government,  as  the  vait  em- 
pire now  rcnuired  a  aingle  chief  to  maintain  jfire 
and  order ;  that  Aoguetiu  bad  already  advinccd  too 
far  to  recede  with  aefety  ;  and  that,  if  divesu^of  ib> 

solute  power,  hr  '.^ mild  speedily  fall  a  virdm 'o  l^f 
rosentmenl  of  the  friends  or  relatives  of  those  «bofli 
he  had  ftmnarly  aaerificed  to  hii  own  eaeurity.  (Ais 
C<us\us,  52,  14,  tcqq.)    Hivins  apre**d  to  reUintk 
govtsrnratiut,  Augustus  tt»ktd  and  obtained  from  Ma- 
cenas  a  general  plan  for  its  adminisiratioa.  Hts  ni&- 
ister  laid  down  for  him  rules  regarding  the  refomstNa 
of  the  senate,  the  nomination  of  magistrates,  the  Ml' 
lection  of  taxes,  the  establishment  of  schools  thf  iri^'- 
emmcnt  of  proviocea,  the  levy  of  troops,  the  equsitu- 
tion  of  wei^te  end  meaaufiea,  tbe  suppression  of  to- 
mHltuoiis  assemblies,  and  the  8up[>ort  of  r«!?iooi 
observances.    His  measures  on  ail  theae  ^luU-u 
detailed  by  Hio  ('assius,  show  consummate  poliifcsl 
wisdom,  and  knowledye  in  the  scirnce  of 
mcnt.    Majccnas  had  often  tucdialed  bctwees Antony 
and  Augustus,  and  healed  the.  mutual  wo«^!>  v^^t(^^ 
their  ambition  il»flicted.    Bot  when  his  msster  liad  st 
length  triumphed  in  tbo  eenlest,  tbe  great  object  of 
his  attention  was  to  secure  the  permanttifc  ftf  the 
government.    For  this  purpose  he  had  spies  tn  sil  (Sl- 
ners,  to  pry  into  every  aaaeaiMy,  and  le  wateh 
motions  of  the  people     By  these  means  the  impw* 
dent  plots  of  Lepidua  ( Veil.  Fatere.,  2. 88)  sod  JHo* 
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«r  MUAmm  t  mi  ttt  Imgdi  no  coaa^uracMa  w«re 
ftmiMd.  At  the  Mne  ttne,  aod  Mlh  «  dnMv  objcet, 
be  did  «I1  in  hie  power  to  render  thi  •didnitttmon 

of  Augustus  moderate  and  just  ;  and,  as  he  perfectly  ( 
vodeniood  all  ihe  weakneMes  and  virtuea  of  hi*  char- 
Mtar,  Iw  m^f  Mit  Ua  dispoaition  to  ^  ade  of  nio* 
rv  W'^iic  hr  himf^clf.  ri';  prefect  of  ihc  city,  had  re- 
lauxd  the  capital  in  admirable  order  and  subjeetion, 
!•  wu  yet  remarkable  for  the  mildneae  with  which  ho 
esercieeid  thia  important  office,  to  which  belonged  the 
nanageinent  of  all  civil  affairs  in  the  absence  of  the 
emf>cfX)r.  the  regulation  of  buildings,  provisions,  and 

aad  we  CQgoiuoce  of  all  crimea  committed  I 
■lllik  •  koBidnd  mllM  of  the  capital.   Stnoea,  who 
ie  by  no  means  favoura'.  lr,  in  nrlicr  respects,  to  the 
4dMncter  of  Mxcenaa,  allows  him  a  full  tribute  of 
yniae  Un  his  clomewf  aid  mildneaa.   {EpuL,  114.) 
So  sensible  was  Aogrstus  of  the  benefita  which  his 
gotTmmenC  denved  from  the  counaela  and  wise  ad' 
miniatiation  of  Mccenaa,  and  aoch  waa  hia  high  opin- 
in  of  U»  atgMi^,  Mel^t  voA  Monqrt  ^  ovtry- 
Aitf  erineh  «qaconied  bim,  wbolher  politieal  or  do- 
mestic, was  C0D6ded  to  this  minister.     Such,  too, 
were  the  tenna  of  intimacy  on  which  they  lived,  that 
miiyou  fidMD  he  fell  aick,  tlweye  made  himaelf 
be  carrifd  to  the  house  of  Ma-cenas  ;  so  difficult  waa 
It  u>  find  repoee  tn  the  habitation  of  a  prince !  During 
ihi  «MM  iBMMtaat  ud  aidnooe  periods  of  hia  admin- 
■lialiMV  and  w)ule  eseieiaing  an  ahnoat  uuemittiog 
aaaidoity,  Matceoas  had  still  the  appearance  of  being 
aunk  in  s'liUi         hiTurv     Though  he  could  exert 
ftiouetf  with  tbo  uimoet  activity  and  TigiUnce  when 
lleoe  «en  lequired,  yaC  la  hie  boan  m  Aoedem  bo 
iainlged  himaelf  in  as  much  case  and  sodneas  as  the 
mm*,  debcate  lady  in  Rome.    (VeU.  Patarc,  3,  88.) 
Wm  wm  moderate  in  hia  deairea  of  weelth  or  hwMora ; 
he  was  probably  indolent  and  volaptiious  by  natdro 
aad  luclination  ;  and  he  rather  wished  to  exhibit  than 
eaoceal  hia  faults.    The  air  of  cfl'eminatc  ease  which 
be  eeer  enmnedi  wu  perhaps  good  policy  in  iti- 
MMiii  both  to  the  prineo  and  people,    rleilmr  eoald 
!»'•  -^alous  of  a  minister  who  wu  .rjo  ircnlly  so  care- 
IsM  and  indifilerent,  uid  who  accmed  occupied  chiefly 
«iA  bie  negnificent  viUas  and  costly  furniture.  Ho 
Tjvcally  rame  abroad  with  a  negligent  gait  and  in  a 
loose  garb.    When  he  went  to  the  theatre,  forum,  or 
oenate,his  nngirtTobe  trailed  on  the  p^round,  and  he 
won  e  MidB  cuek,  wiUi  e  hood  Idee  a  fugitive  slave  in 
»  MlwbBt.   Iwtwd  of  being  followM  by  lictors  or 
tribunea,  he  appeared  in  all  public  places  riiu  nJi  il  I  v 
two  enmiehs.   (Senec,  Ept9t.%  114.)    He  possessed 
a  magnificent  and  spacious  viUa  on  toe  Eeqndine  Hill, 
to  which  a  tower  adjoined  rrmarkahln  fnr  its  height. 
The  gardens  of  M«:€Qa&,  whicii  bdiiuandcd  tho  villa, 
eNMt  eoMiaf  tho  most  delightful  in  Rome  or  its  vicin- 
Here,  seated  in  the  cool  shade  of  his  green 
■Utaading  trees,  whence  the  most  musical  birda  con> 
siar.ily  .\trblcd  ihcir  harmonious  notes,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  hnger,  and  pey  at  idle  hours  his  court  to  the 
■nsea.  Bnog  food  m  change  and  singularity,  the 
style  of  Maeenaa's  entertainmenta  varied.   They  were 
acmietimei  ptofose  and  magnificent,  at  otbeia  elegant 
«mI  private ;  but  they  were  always  imnllable  in  point 
of  taate  and  biKy.    lie  waa  the  first  person  who  in- 
trodoced  at  Hone  the  hxury  of  young  mule's  tiesii ; 
baa  table  was  served  with  the  moit  delieioaa  wines, 
mmtmg  wbkb  meoMof  ItaUw  giowlh  md  moit  ci- 
^otaito  f»nm,  colled  Aon  bis  B«ne  jKaMiMfMfntm 
(P'm  .  8,  43)  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  luxurious  Trimal- 
cbio,  who  IS  the  Magtsier  Conmvii  in  the  Sfttyiicon 
•f  PetrooiBs  Arbiter,  is  called  Mmetmdmmt,  ftom 

te  iraitetintr  ihc  style  of  Mwcenss':';  rntrrt?.:nmcnt<! 
{Ptm,  14,  6  )    Ills  somptoous  board  was  iluotiged 
•llh  parasite*,  whom  he  also  freqoeotfy  carried  about 
to  Sip  with  his  friende,  lad  his  house  was  filled  by 
■Mieine,  bufibooa,  toil  aotOM  of  ittmea  or  panto- 


mimes,  with  finij^llna  at  their  head.  Theae  wom 
ettanfely  mtommgled  in  hia  palace  with  trihuoee. 
cbAs,  end  Ueiofe.   Bat  there,  too,  w^  Horace,  and 

I  Varius,  and  Valgius,  and  Virgil  I  Of  these  distin- 
guisbed  poets,  and  of  many  other  literary  men,  Urn* 
etma  waa,  during  Ue  whole  life,  the  patron,  protodor* 

and  friend.  Dcsrr'  in  learning  never  failed,  in  courae 
of  time,  to  obtain  from  iiim  its  doe  reward  ;  and  his 
friendship,  when  once  procured,  continued  steady  to 
the  last.  Among  the  diatioguiahed  men  who  fre<^ent>- 
ed  the  boose  of  Mscenas,  a  conatant  harmony  seema 
to  have  Bubsietcd.  They  never  occasioned  iincasi- 
ness  io  each  other  i  they  were  neiUier  jealous  nor 
envioQS  of  the  fbvour  end  Mieity  wbidi  tbrir  tivalo 
erjovrc^  Thr  noblct  and  most  afHucnt  of  iho  num- 
ber were  without  insoteuce,  and  the  moat  lewued 
without  preaumption.  Merit,  in  whatever  shape  it 
appeared,  occii[iicd  nn  honoMrable  and  unmolested 
atalion.  MtecL-nas  la  better  known  to  posterity  as  a 
patron  of  literature  than  aa  an  author ;  but,  living 
in  0  poetioal  coMt,  ood  atinooaded  with  poeu,  it  waa 
•Imoat  Mttpeeaible  that  be  eboold  have  avoided  the 
contagion  of  versification.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
Oclama,  a  poem  entitled  Dc  CuUu,  and  aoiiie  Pba- 
lecian  ttid  Oalliambic  verses.  All  these  have  perish- 
ed e.tccpt  !\  few  fragniriits  rhcd  hv  fSencca  and  the 
ancient  grammariuns.  i  o  judge  irotn  these  oxtracta, 
their  loss  is  not  much  to  be  regretted ;  and  it  is  a  co- 
rioaa  problem  in  the  litenqr  hiaUNry  of  Borne,  that 
one  who  read  with  delight  tfaa  wona  of  Vifgtl  and 
TIi:r.;ce,  should  himself  have  written  in  a  style  f  o  oli 
sen  re  and  affected.  The  cflemioacy  of  bis  manners 
appeaia  lo  have  tainted  hu  laDgaaije:  though  iua 
ideas  were  somp'im'^'i  happy,  his  stylo  was  loosr,  flor 
id,  and  iuxuriaol  {Senec.,  Eptst.,  19)  :  and  he  always 
aimed  at  winding  up  his  periods  with  mmc  turn  ol 
thought  or  ezpreaaion  which  he  considered  elegant 
or  striking.  These  conceits  were  called  by  Augustoa 
his  calamutri :  and  in  one  of  that  emperor's  letters, 
which  ia  preserved  in  Macrobius,  he  paxodiea  the  hix- 
tfiant  and  aparkling  style  affscted  by  hia  mmiater. 
Mtcch^is  continued  to  govern  the  state,  to  patronise 
good  poets,  and  write  bad  verses,  for  a  p<:rtod  of 
twenty  jreaifl.  During  this  loog  apace  of  time,  the 
only  interruption  to  his  felicity  was  the  conduct  of 
his  wife  iereiitiu.  This  beautiful  but  capriciooa 
woman  waa  the  aister  of  Proculeius,  so  eminent  for 
hia  ffatemol  loiteCtftnU.,  CU.,  2,  2, 5).  as  also  of  Li- 
cinraa  Momoa.  who  conapired  againat  Augustus. 
Tho  extravagance  and  bid  temper  of  this  fantastical 
yet  lovely  female,  were  sources  of  perpetual  chagrin 
and  oneaaineas  to  her  husband.  Though  his  onaU 
ence  waa  imbitt^ed  by  her  folly  and  caprice,  he  eoo< 
tinned,  during  hia  whole  life,  to  be  the  dupe  of  the 
paaeion  which  he  entertamed  for  her.  He  could  nei- 
ther Uve  with  nor  without  hot ;  he  qoarreUed  with  her 
and  was  reconciled  almoat  every  day,  and  put  her 
away  one  moment  to  i^kr  licr  back  the  next  ;  which 
haa  led  Seneca  to  remark,  that  he  was  married  a 
Ihooaand  timee,  yet  neier  had  but  one  wife.  Tcrcn 
lia  vir.J  in  personal  charm?  w.th  the  Empress  Livia, 
and  IS  said  to  Iwve  gained  the  aiTcclious  of  .Augustus. 
The  luabaage  Mecenaa  took  at  the  attentions  paid  by 
h  is  maater  to  Terentia,  ia  aaaigned  by  Dio  Caaaius  aa 
ihu  chief  cause  of  that  decline  of  impenal  fiivonr  which 
Ifsceoas  experienced  about  four  years  previous  to 
his  death.  For,  although  he  was  still  treated  exter- 
nally widi  the  highest  consideration,  though  he  lo 
tained  all  the  outward  show  of  grandeur  and  interest, 
and  atiU  continued  to  m^ko  a  yearly  present  to  the 
empeior  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birtbday,  he  was 
no  lont^cr  consulted  in  aUto  affairs  aa  a  &voutite  or 
coniiurnt.  Others  have  supposed  that  it  wra  not  tho 
intrigue  of  Augustas  with  Tcrcniia  which  diminished 
his  influence^  but  a  diacovaiy  made  by  tho  emperoi, 
that  he  had-nnMlod  to  bis  wife  moo  ciicwmrtnncw 
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eoocerning  tVie  conapiracy  in  which  her  brother  Ma- 
rens  had  bccu  engaged.    Suetonius  informs  os,  that 
he  had  felt  some  dispieaaore  on  that  aecoant ;  but  Mo- 
nrna'a  plot  wa«  di»e«v«i«d  in  iJie  ymt  78S,  and  the 
doefioo  of  M«e«au\i  polttieal  power  emaecbe  pheed 
earlier  than  738.    The  d  sl'"''  conceired  bj  masters 
when  tbey  have  given  all,  aiwi  l>y  favourites  who  have 
wNliifig  mom  to  reeeive,  or  are  satiated  with  bonoars, 
may  partly  account  for  the  coldness  which  aroT  br 
tween  Augustus  and  his  niimsler.    But  the  dcciimtig 
Imlth  of  Mecenas,  and  his  natural  indolence,  increaa- 
ingby  the  advance  of  years,  afforded  of  themselves 
sufficient  cause  for  his  gradual  retirement  from  public 
affaif*     His  constitution,  which  was  Datiirally  weak, 
had  been  impaired  by  effemioacy  and  luxurious  hvmg. 
He  bad  leboared  from  hie  yootb  mder  a  perpetual 
lever  {Plin.,  7,  51);  and  for  many  years  before  his 
deelh  ho  autfered  much  from  wakefulneas,  which  was 
gieetly  aggravated  by  his  domeetie  cbagrina.  Masce- 
nns  was  fond  of  life  and  enjoyment;  and  of  life  even 
without  enjoyment.    Hence  he  anxiously  reaortrd  to 
different  remedies  for  the  care  or  relief  01  thia  distress- 
tog  maladj.    Wine,  aoli  music  eoundinf  at  a  dta- 
tanee,  and  Terioae  other  contrivances,  were  tried  in 
vnin     At  length,  Anloiiiiis  Miisa,  the  imperial  physi- 
cian, who  had  saved  the  life  of  AogYtatus,  but  accel- 
orated  the  deetb  of  Maiedhia,  obtained  for  him  some 
alleviation  of  his  complaint  by  means  of  the  distant 
murmurings  of  falling  water.    The  sound  was  axtiA- 
dally  procored  at  his  villa  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  Du- 
ring this  stage  of  his  complaint,  however,  Mascenas 
resided  principally  in  his  villa  at  Tibur,  situated  on 
the  bank.'s  of  the  Anio,  and  near  its  celebrated  ess- 
cades.   Thia  was  indeed  a  spot  to  which  Morpheoa 
misbt  heve  aent  hie  kindest  dreams ;  and  the  pure  air 
of  Tibur,  with  the  streams  tiHnhlinjr  into  the  valley 
through  the  arches  uf  the  villa,  did  bestow  on  the 
eN»m<oot  end  alcepless  courtier  eome  few  momenu  of 
rppa^c      But  nil  iht-vo  rcyotirccs  at  letiplh  failed. 
The  I  ervo\i!i  and  feverish  disorder  with  which  Mae- 
cenei  W3&  afflicted  increased      dreadfully,  that  for 
tliree  years  before  hie  death  be  never  cioaed  hie  eyea. 
In  bis  last  will,  he  recommended  Horace,  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  to  the  pniierlion  of  the  emperor  : 
**  Horatii  FUuctf  tU  met,  me  mar  etlo."    He  died  in 
TIS,  in  the  same  year  with  Horace,  and  waa  boried  in 
his  own  gcnicns  on  the  Esqniline  Hil!     He  left  no 
child,  and  in  Maecenas  terminated  the  line  of  the  an- 
eient  Etruriaii  princea.   Bat  he  bequeathed  to  pos. 
terity  a  name,  immortal  as  the  arts  of  which  be  had 
been  through  life  the  generous  protector,  and  which 
is  deeply  inscribed  on  inoniiinenls  that  can  only  be 
destroyed  by  some  calamity  fatal  to  civilization.  Ma- 
eenas  had  nominated  Augastua  aa  hia  heir,  and  the 
emperor  thus  became  possessed  of  the  Tilmrline  villa, 
which  had  formed  the  principal  residence  of  the  min- 
ister dating  the  cktae  of  bis  life,  and  in  which  tfie 
monarch  passed  a  preat  part  of  the  condndinrr  years 
of  his  reign.    The  death  of  his  old  favourite  revived 
en  tlie  esteem  which  Augustus  had  once  enteitehied 
Ibr  him ;  and,  manr  years  aflerward,  when  stung  with 
regret  at  having  oivolged  the  shsme  of  his  dancrhter 
Julia  and  punished  her  offence,  he  acknowlpd^ed  his 
irreparable  loas  by  exclaiming,  that  he  would  have 
been  prevented  from  aetinf  eoch  e  pert  bed  Mveent* 
been  still  alive.    So  difficult  was  it  to  repair  the  loss 
of  one  man,  though  he  had  millions  of  subjects  under 
bis  obedience.    "His  legions,'*  ssys  Senece,  ** lieing 
ent  to  pieces,  he  recruitc^^  his  troops — his  fleets,  de- 
stroyed by  storms,  were  soon  refuted — public  edifict-s, 
consumed  by  the  flames,  were  rebuilt  with  grester 
magnificence ;  but  he  could  find  no  one  capsbte  of 
diacharging  the  offices  which  hsd  been  held  by  Ma»- 
cenas  with  equal  integrity  and  ability.'*  (Dunlop*$ 
RomoH  Lifrrnture,  voL  3,  p.  26,  seqq,  Land,  ti.) 
Madi,  1  prople  of  TbiM«^  ebofv  lh«  Ma  BiM»- 
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nis,  noticed  bj  Tboeydides  in  his  narrttivf  of  ttr  F^ 
pedition  of  Silalcoe  into  Macedonia,  but  ol  whom  He- 
rodotus seooM  M  btfelmd  no  kMntadnk  (nsni. 
8, 98.) 

VbKtXn,  B  Roman,  sbin  by  Abala,  nuict  of  tiie 
horse  to  the  dictator  Cincinnatas,  te  ssprilg  is 
preme  power.    (Lie-,  4,  13,  ttqq.) 

MisnXocs  (Mai»dd«c).  &  name  applied  totbsBm* 

fhantes  or  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  and  alluding  to  tinb 
phrcnaied  movements.  It  la  derived  from/uuMp^ 
"  to  fees." 

M.sirAi.va  {fhir,  Manale),  I.  a  mountain  in  tin 
south-soatheettem  part  of  Aivadia,  sacred  to  Uw  god 

Pan,  and  <  (MiMilered.  on  account  of  its  eiccllen'.  pa*, 
tures,  to  be  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  titat  nnd 
deity.  (THeocr.,  Jdyl,  1,  IM.— Vtr^.,  Qtorg.,  1, 17. 
—  Ovid,  Mel.,  1,  216.)  The  morlr  rn  name  i»  Rotm. 
Dodwell  says  llial  Us  height  la  consideraUe,  aiwi  liai, 
like  the  olhcr  Peloponnesian  mountains  of  the  fotio^ 
der,  it  is  charactenxed  by  inicnectin^  glens  and  vi!- 
leys,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  a»d  culur»ie«i  wRii 
sylvan  scenery.  It  is  not,  however,  as  he  rcnarfc^M 
be  compeied  with  Tavgotus  eithec  focgnodssror  bcm. 
tr.  Mamahn  eitcnos  far  to  the  woitbssil,  hsmfag 
the  western  side  of  the  plains  of  Mantinea  ind  Oicbo- 
menua,  and  occupying  a  tract  of  country  ancientlj  uU- 
ed  Matnslia  (^Paunan ,  8,  Oy,  to  which  tbeDel|ibie«nK 
cle  pivpH  the  epithet  of  ** cold"  (^t'i?^;?iV^^»f  —  Pa*- 
san.,  I.  e. — lhd%cdi,  vol.  S,  p.  418). — II.  A  tows  ol 
Arcedle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Mnnalus,  whictitook 
its  name,  according  to  Pause nias  (8,  3),  froa  oac  d 
the  aons  of  Lycaon,  its  founder.  It  wu  b  niioi  in 
the  lime  of  Paiisanias,  and  its  siluaiion  has  iioi  Wtn 
clearly  investigated  bj  modern  travellcia.  (XMetH 
vol  9,  p.  418!) 

M.SNDS  or  MacNos,  a  river  of  Germanv.  fallings  iob 
liie  Rhine  at  Moguntiacum  (M«ymcr  or  Mmn:},  ioi 
now  the  Main.  The  Romans  first  liecame  uqusinted 
with  It  on  getting  possession  of  Mo^funtiacum.  Plola- 
my  makes  do  mention  of  this  river,  but  would  leem  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  its  sourcea.  It  is  wxthj 
of  rentari^  that  the  inhabiunta  on  the  Maio,  a  ibc  vi- 
cinity of  Wuftsbonb  etHI  call  the  river,  sfler  ikB» 
man  fashion,  the  Jnen.  Tin  name  Magnus  is  i  lata 
form  than  the  other.  {Eutncn.,  Paneg.  C<mtl,c.\i. 
— AfamMrf,  Geogr ,  vol.  3,  p.  498.) 

K  5vTi.  Vid.  T,vdia — The  Einiriana,  suppoiad 
to  iuvc  derived  thcjx  civilization,  or,  accorduij!  I* 
others,  to  have  sprung,  from  a  Lvdian  colony,  are oftea 
called  Mctmid^t  {Vtrt!.,  Mn.,  11,  759),  and  the  Lsks 
Trasymenus  in  their  country  is  styled  by  Silisi  ItiB- 
cus  Mtrnniu)!  Laau.    (Stl.  lud.,  16,  35.) 

M.«:oNfnKs,  a  sumaoM  of  Homer,  in  aUustoa  to  tui 
supposed  Lydian  or  Mvonian  origin.  ( Ftf.  HaoMfSi') 

.M^ovis,  I   an  epithet  applied  to  Omphale  an 
of  I.ydia  or  Mwonia.    (Oetii.  FatL,  2, 310. 3W.v-li. 
The  same  epithet  is  also  applied  to  AnshosaaaM 
tiveofLvdia.    ( W  ,  JVe/.,  6,  103.) 

tAAbTM,  a  general  name  for  the  tribe*  dwelling 
slong  the  Palus  Maratis.  (P^tn  .4,  12.— «r«4..4W  ) 
Mela  (1.  2)  uses  the  epithet  MmattdtVi^  Vofsscoi 
calls  them  Maotiim. 

M-^:oTi»  I'ai.us,  or  .Sra  of  Azof,  a  large  mtnh 
lake  between  Europe  and  Asia,  northeast  ol  tiw  £<u- 
Ine,  end  oomteeted  with  it  hf  the  Cimntem"  B*ff 
rtis,  or  Straits  of  JenieaJi     7t  is  formed  hy  the  Tintis 
(Don)  and  other  rivers.   Its  waitrs  are  bracliiili;  they 
are  well  stored  with  p»h,  but  .ire  shallow  to  i  pttt 
distance  from  the  hanks.    No  rock  has  beWStsMWU 
m  any  part  of  it     The  surfsce  is  about  twdvswenis 
higher  in  spring  than  in  the  rest  of  the  vear.  (.Woiff 
Brun,  vol  6,  p.  405,  Am,  ed.>-Tbe  Pslua  Mcoiu  is 
said  by  Herodotus  to  Iwve  been  elso  esOed  Jftfttitit 
Ma/f/r/f  Tf  Kn/^trrai  —4.  86,  4.'>),  and  the  Jlfo^Arr «/ 
the  Pontus  Emstntu      Uij-nip  rm  Ilwres.— 4,  W). 
Tbi*  iiaB«^  is     mOm      gMl  im. 
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(OMpan  WettetiHf,  ad  Heroic  A,  40.)^ We  hiTo 
berc  a  corioat  link  in  tiie  cbtin  coDiMeCing  the  early 
leligion  of  India  with  that  of  the  eoontrlea  to  the  west. 

The  leading  idea  appears  to  be  one  of  a  cosmogoni- 
cal  Mtwe,  aod  to  refer  to  the  action  of  the  humid 
pnoetple  ac  the  generating  eettte  of  all  tbinge.  Henee 

ibe  Aphrcxlite  of  the  Greeks,  ri<;iiin;  from  the  bosom  of 
ibe  tirai«»  {svaiviHiiyr}. — 'AOjwfWri?  Trui'To\[vii(.  Or- 
pknu,  H ,  54,  ed.  Hrnn  ),  or.  in  other  worda,  the 
p^at  Mother  of  all  (Mr/rr/p)  She  is  ihc  MovS  (TVrra 
JtfaifT)  of  the  Egyptians,  the  same  vviih  their  Isis. 
[Criusrr,  St/mbot.,  vol.  1,  p.  364):  the  Mor  (Mot) 
ef  Senchoniatbon  {UmUf  mt  aquota  miztiomt  jmlrc- 
(b. — Bockart,  Geogr.  Saer.,  2.  2,  p.  705) ;  the  JUof 
of  He»iod  {Throe.,  123) ;  the  MiyTiyf,  to  whom  a  tern- 
pte  was  erected  m  the  Ticiritiy  of  the  Hypanis  and  Bo- 
lyilhwui  (Ktni.,  4,  69.— -Was.,  ad  ioc  )  ;  the 
fBfTifpk  ibe  primitive  alime  (Creuxer,  Symhol.,  vol.  4, 
p.  3j0) ;  the  'H^rtip,  9  irpeetviuTij  iruaa  (Uetyeh.,  ed. 
iOtrtt,  p.  597) :  the  }Airri(  of  Heaiod  and  of  the  Or- 
phic poets  (Orfhetu,  Argon,.,  ed.  Hem.  Aposp.,  6, 
19.  n.,  p.  461):  and  the  MaFa  of  the  Doric  dialect 
(/ainM.,  Vit  Pt/thas:  .  ed.  KiessUng,  p.  114,  56)  — 
The  toot  of  thu  word  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Sanacrit. 
(Compaiv  HeereMiM,  11*2,  iiiya.  Ivdol.)  VLwm- 
M&i  [Masr^n  Matfr)  is  worshipjied  at  the  present  day 
^  ihe  Buddhists  in  \fpiul.  (Kirkpairick,  Acemintof 
Nepaml.  ikc.  p  \  \\.) — The  worship  of  the  great  moth- 
er (^^Awtf  fi^Trj(>  j^aai)Ma. — Orpheus,  Htfmn.,  49,  4. 
ed  Hrrm.,  p.  313) ;  the  mother  of  gods  and  narse  of 
afl  thin^  {dtuv  /t^p,  rpo^  irdvruv. —  Orphrux, 
Amm.,  M  c<  27,  e^  Herm.tp.  S86,  teff .) :  the  Metta 
WMM  Jove  eapoaaed  aa  hn  nrat  eornort,  after  the  con- 
flict with  ihf  Titans  {Hesud,  Thev::  ,  P'^O),  appears 
to  have  spread  from  east  to  weat,  and  one  of  the  early 
awia  of  this  worship  to  have  been  in  ibe  vieiniiy  of  the 
Mus  M-rov-s  whose  slimy  waters  were  regarded  as  a 
type  of  iii«t  pnmiiive  sUmefrom  whose  teeming  bosom 
tbe  world  was  supposed  to  have  been  formed.  {Rit- 
tu'm  VvrkaUt,  p.  bl.-^U,  ibid.,  p.  161, 

Mjk«¥a  Stlta.  a  forest  in  Etmm,  sontnwest  from 
Vcii.  It  originally  belonged  lo  this  city,  but  was  ta- 
kcfi  by  Ancua  Marciua.  (Liv ,  1,  33.)  Pliny  reports 
Aw  it  ebouinled  with  dorauee.   (PTra.,  6,  88.) 

^1>:Tit  !i.  a  mi^rrnble  poet  of  the  Augustan  aj^c, 
wtio,  along  with  B^vius,  frequently  uUacked  the  pro- 
jwcticna  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  distinguished 
writers  of  the  day.  They  are  both  held  op  to  ridicule 
in  torn  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  owe  the  preserva- 
tioB  of  their  names  to  this  circumstance  alone.  ( VtV^. , 
Bdog.,  3,  M.  —  Kost,  ttd  loc.—ServitUf  ad  Virg., 
««P7, 1,  M.—Jhm.,  Epod.,  10,  ^.—  Waehtrt, 
ir  oi  trect.  Horat.,  p.  IS.'— JiAr,  Qudu  JUnn.  LU., 
vol  I,  p  125) 

Maorroeaia,  t  cHy  of  OttlU  the  situation  of  whieb 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.    Some  place  W 
oe«r  Btnga.  t>clow  Moguntia :  and  they  found  this 
opinion  on  the  opening  fines  in  the  poem  of  Ausoinus 
QpoQ  the  MoselU.    D'AnviIle*  hotwter,  and  subse- 
quent writers,  dtacover  tneei  of  tbe  ancient  name  in 
iJh«  *pot  nllftl  at  the  present  Jjv  Ju  Moh;!.-  ,'r  Brutr, 
at  the  cooflucoce  of  the  Arar  and  Ogno,  near  a  village 
WUmJ  ftiwCdB!(f,iriHeb  betonced  fMineily  to  Bnrgun- 
This  f»r':rioTi  is  coiifirmecTby  an  inscription  found 
hi  f  hi«  quarter  on  the  frafjinenl  of  an  urn,  dog  up,  along 
w  ith  oini-.'  articjc!!,  in  The  inscription  is  M.\- 

GETOB.  i  C,  .  B.  1»  8l.-.Xoim»,  M.  Ge- 
•g^ ,  «d  Cat.,  i.  V.) 

Maot,  the  name  of  the  priesta  among  the  Medes  and 
PMiiwM,  end  wboee  ecder  ie  nid  to  £ive  been  found* 
ed  br  Zisraester.  Tbe  Mtgf  Ibmed  one  of  the  a  fat 
'.ri'*<-^  into  which  the  Medes  were  originally  divided 
(Herod,  1,  101);  but,  on  tbe  downfall  of  the  Median 
espbe,  tbe^  eentboed  to  letein  >t  the  eoart  of  their 
ow<o*rof<i  a  frreat  degree  of  power  antl  a'lthnritv  Tl 
wMoeli  appear,  however,  that  they  did  not  witness  with 


indifference  the  aoTerdlgnty  pesa  from  the  Medea  to 
the  Persians ;  end  it  wei  nobably  owing  to  the  tn> 
tngues  of  the  whole  order,  tnit  ■  conspiracy  was  fofm* 

ed  10  deprive  Cambyses  of  th«»  throne,  by  representing 
one  of  their  number  as  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  who 
bed  been  previooely  pot  to  death  by  his  brother.  Ho> 
rodotus,  who  has  given  the  history  of  this  conspiracy 
at  length,  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  plot,  on  the  part 
of  the  Magi,  to  restore  the  aofeieignty  to  the  Mede% 
since  he  represents  Cambyses  on  bis  deathbed,  as 
conjuring  the  Persians  to  prevent  the  Medes  from  again 
obtaining  the  supremacy.  (Herod  ,  3,  65.)  Ami  the 
Penians  themselves  muat  have  looked  upon  it  in  tbe 
aeme  light,  since,  after  tbe  discovery  of  the  conepiracy, 
and  the  murder  of  tho  pretended  Smerdis  by  Darius 
Hystaspis  and  his  companions,  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Magi  ensued,  the  memory  of  which  event  was  an- 
nually prrserAcd  by  a  festival  called  "the  Slaughter  of 
tho  Magi"  {M.ayo<^Pia),  during  which  none  of  the  Magi 
were  allowed  to  appear  in  public.  {Herod.,  3,  79.— 
Ctes.,  Pert.,  c.  15.)  This  even^  however,  does  not  . 
appear  to  have  impaired  their  bifloence  and  autborfty ; 
for  thf'V  arc  rcprcsentrd  by  Herodotus,  in  irronnt 
of  the  Pcrsisn  religion,  aa  the  only  recognised  minis- 
teie  of  tbe  oetioiMl  wonbip  (1 ,  132).'^Tbe  learning  ef 
the  Magi  was  connected  with  astrology  and  enchant- 
ment, in  which  ihcy  were  so  celebrated  that  their  name 
was  applied  to  all  orders  of  magicians  and  enchanters. 
Thus,  the  Septuagint  translates  the  Chaldee  Askapby 
the  word  Magm  (Mtijof . — Dan.,  1,  20. — Id.,  2,  2, 27. 
— Compare  .i4<:/*,l3,  6, 8).  The  word  was  also  applied 
to  designate  any  men  celebrated  for  wisdom ;  whence 
tbe  vrise  men  of  the  C^st,  who  came  to  eee  tbe  hifent 
Saviour,  are  called  simply  Magi.  {Matth.^,!.  )  It 
would  appear  from  a  passage  111  Jeremiah  (39,  3),  that 
the  Babylonian  priests  were  also  called  Msgi ;  if  at 
least  the  intcrprttation  of  Rab-Mag,  "chief  of  the 
Magi,"  be  correct.  {Gctcniu.i,  Hcbr.  Lex.,  t.v.  Mag.) 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  In  Per^ 
sian  (he  neme  of  priest  is  mugh  ;  and  it  is  not  impiob- 
able,  as  Gfeeenius  has  conjectured,  that  tbe  term  ma? 
be  connected  with  the  root  meaning  " greal,"  which 
we  have  in  the  Greek  fuy  of ;  the  i.>atiQ  mag  is  and 
mag-tm»  {  the  Penian  mtA ;  and  the  Sanscrit  meA^. 
It  IS  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Hindu  grammarians  dc* 
rive  mak-at  from  a  verb  mak,  signifying  **  to  worship." 
( Wi7*onV  Santcnt  Diet.,  s.  v.  Maik-at. — Etteycl.  Ut. 
Knotel.,  vol.  14,  p.  280,  teq.) — The  Msgi  were  divided 
into  three  classes :  the  first  consisted  of  the  inferior 

iiricsts,  who  conducted  the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  re- 
igion  ;  tbe  second  presided  over  the  sacred  fire  ;  the 
thrd  was  tbe  Arekimagut  or  high- priest,  who  posses*^ 
ed  suprt  ni(  authority  over  the  whole  order.  They 
bad  three  kinds  of  temples ;  first,  common  oratories, 
in  which  tho  people  performed  their  devotieni,  end 
where  the  sacred  fire  was  kejit  only  in  lamps ;  next, 
public  temples,  with  allara,  on  which  the  fire  waa  kcp* 
continually  burning,  where  the  higher  order  of  Magi 
directed  the  public  devotions,  and  the  peeplt^  assem- 
bled :  and.  lastly,  the  grand  seat  of  tbe  Arehimagus, 
which  was  visited  by  the  people  at  certain  seasons  with 
peculiar  solemnity,  and  to  which  it  was  deemed  an  in- 
dispenssbte  dtrty  wr  every  one  to  repair,  at  least  once  in 

his  life.  This  principarternj-lr  -vas  erected,  it  i?  said, 
by  Zoroaster,  in  the  city  of  Bactra  (the  modem  Balk), 
and  remahied  till  the  seventh  century,  when  the  follow 
ers  of  Zoroaster,  beinji  driven  by  tho  MohamariiiahM 
into  Carmanta,  another  building  of  the  same  kind  war 
raised,  to  which  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  old 
Magian  rebgion  reaorted.  They  were  divided  intr 
several  eects ;  bnt  tihis  division  probably  ntber  ra 
spected  the  mode  of  conducting  the  offices  of  religion 
than  religious  tenets.  No  images  or  statues  were 
permittea  hi  the  Magian  wonbip.  Hence,  when  Xerx- 
es found  idols  in  the  Grecian  temples,  he.  by  the  ad- 
vice of  tbe  Magi,  aet  tbcon  on  hre,  saying  that  th« 
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Oto  whom  all  thiii|i  ue  omd*  araiioi  tt»  be  con- 
within  the  wall*  or  a  temple.  The  aeeoant  which 
Diogenes  Latriius  gives  of  the  Maei  is  this  (1,  6, 
teqq.) :  '*  They  axe  emplojed  m  wonhippiss  the  goda 
by  prayen  and  aacrifieeat  aa  if  their  wocamp  uom 
would  he  accosted  ;  they  teach  their  doctrine  coocern- 
iog  the  nature  and  ongio  of  the  gods,  whom  they  think 
10  be  file,  earth,  aod  water  ;  tbi  y  reject  the  use  of 
pictures  and  imapcs,  and  rcprohaie  the  opinion  tliat  ihc 
goJa  are  laali;  and  feaulc  ;  lUcy  discourse  la  llic  peo- 
ple concerning  justice ;  they  think  it  impious  to  con- 
aome  dead  bwica  with  fire ;  they  allow  of  maniags 
between  mother  awl  eon ;  they  praettae  dttinaUon  and 
prophecy.  preicnJitjj^  lhal  the  gods  appear  to  them  ; 
they  forbid  the  use  of  ornatneots  in  dress ;  they  clothe 
tbeaaaelTea  in  a  white  robe;  they  make  nee  of  the 
pro-n  !  as  their  bod,  of  herbs,  cheese,  and  bread  for 
food,  and  of  a  reed  for  Hicii  ^laff.*'  And  Suabo  re- 
lates, that  thara  w«re  in  Cappadocia  a  great  number 
of  Magi,  who  were  called  Puretki,  or  worshippers  of 
6re,  and  many  temples  of  the  Persian  gods,  in  the 
midst  of  which  were  altars,  attended  by  priests,  who 
daily  renewed  the  sacred  fire,  accompanyinfl  the  cere- 
mony with  moate.  The  religious  syttem  w  tbe  Masi 
was  materially  improved  by  Zoroaster.  Plutarch, 
speaking  of  his  doctrine  (la.  et  Os.,  p.  369. — Op-t  td. 
Reiske,  vol.  7,  p.  468),  says :  Some  maintain,  that 
neither  is  the  world  govcr:  r  l  '  v  !  li-id  chance  wuliout 
intelligence,  nor  ts  iberc  one  iiuiid  aloue  at  the  head  of 
the  universe ;  but  since  good  and  evil  are  blended,  and 
nature  producea  nothing  unmixed,  we  are  to  conceive, 
not  that  there  is  one  atmekeeper.  who,  after  the  manner 
of  a  host,  dispenses  adulterated  hquors  (u  his  guests,  but 
thai  there  are  m  nature  two  opposite  powers,  couotcr- 
aelmg  each  other's  operations,  the  one  accomplishing 
good  designs,  the  other  evil  To  the  better  power 
Zoroatilcr  gave  tbe  name  of  Oruiuaitdus,  lo  the  worse 
that  of  Arimanioa;  and  affirmed  that,  of  sensible  ob- 
jects, the  former  most  resembled  light,  the  latter  dark- 
oess.  He  also  taught  that  Mithras  was  a  divinity, 
who  acted  as  a  moderator  between  them,  whence  be 
waa  called  by  the  Persians  tbe  Mediator."  Aflec  re- 
latiog  aeveiaf  fabalooa  tafoa  concerning  tho  conleaia 
between  the  good  aud  evil  demon,  Plutarch,  still  re- 
citing the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  proceeds :  "  The 
filteatime  ia  approaching  in  which  Arimaniushinwelf 
ahall  be  utterly  destroyed  ;  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  shall  become  a  perfect  plain,  and  all  men  shall 
speak  otie  langusge,  and  live  happily  together  in  ODO 
aociety."  Ue  adda,  on  the  autbori^  of  Thet^onptis, 
**It  ie  the  opinion  of  the  Masi,  that  each  of  these  gods 
sb-i!!  '^nbdue  and  be  sulxhiecfby  turns,  for  bix  thousand 
years,  bui  ihai,  at  last,  the  evil  pnnci[)le  shall  perish, 
aod  men  shall  live  in  happineaa,  neither  needing  food 
nor  yiclJiiit;  a  shadow  ;  the  God  who  directs  these 
things  taking'  Ins  repo!«e  for  a  tune,  wlncii,  though  it 
may  seem  long  to  man,  is  but  short."  Diogenes  Laer- 
liaa  (i.  c.),  after  Hecateous,  gives  it  as  the  doctrine  of 
Znooater,  that  the  gods  (meaning,  doubtless,  thoi>c  of 
whom  he  last  speaks,  Oromasdcs  and  Arimanius)  were 
derived  beings.— It  will  appear  jnobabla,  from  a  com- 
pariaon  oT  tlieae  with  other  aothoritiea,  that  Zoroaater, 
adopting  the  principle  commonty  held  by  llie  ancients, 
that  from  nothing,  noilnug  can  be  produced,  conceived 
light,  or  those  spiritual  substaneco  which  jpartake  of  tbe 
active  nature  of  Rre  and  darkness,  or  the  impenetrable, 
opaque,  and  passive  uias.>  of  matter,  to  be  emanations 
from  one  eternal  source  :  that  to  derived  substances 
he  gave  the  namoa,  already  appUed  by  the  Magi  to  the 
eaoaea  of  good  and  evil,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius ; 
and  that  the  fir^t  fountain  of  beinp,  or  the  supreme  di- 
vinity, ho  called  Milhxas.  The!>e  acuve  and  passive 
principles  he  conceived  to  be  perpetually  at  variance  ; 
the  former  lendmjT  to  produce  good,  the  latter  evil; 
bat  that,  through  tiie  mediation  or  intervention  of  the 
Boimne  Reiner,  tho  ooBtcit  would  At  ImI  *^Bniaf%  m 
7Si 


favour  of  the  lood  principle.  (G^Satfa  ibtea^ 

Philosophy,  vol  I,  p  63,  »eqq.) 

Maona  Gk.tci.i  or  Mijoa  GaatciA  (Lir  ,3l, 7.— 
JuMitHt  20,  2),  an  appellaiioa  used  to  desigoate  tin 
■oothera  pan  of  Italy,  in  cooaeqaeoeo  of  the  numtroui 

and  flourishing  colonics  which  were  founded  \n  lite 
Greeks  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Thua  ti  toat 
difficultv  in  dot«nniniD0  hew  far  thia  Mae  edtaM, 
but  It  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  lu 
country  bcyoud  Cuinx  and  Mcapulis  ;  a&d  iOiae  g«(ig. 
rapbers  have  even  thought,  though  without  soffiocai 
faaaom,  that  it  waa  confined  to  the  cok)niet  m 
Golf  of  Tanmtmn.  Pliny  apparently  conuden  Mien 
Grscia  to  begin  at  the  Locri  Epizephyni  (3,  15);  but 
Strabo  (175)  even  includea  the  Grecun  loaras  o(  Si(% 
under  ibia  name.  Hw  time  when  the  nana  eflbgni 
Grmcia  fM^-i  J'v  'E}^ms)  was  first  applnd  lo  ilis 
south  ul  Italy  is  uncertain.  It  does  uoi  occur,  u(u 
as  we  are  aware,  in  the  early  Greek  writers,  auch  u 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  die,  but  it  is  used  bj  Po- 
lybius  (2,  39),  and  succeeding  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
ters. Taking  the  name  in  the  widest  8igni6caltM 
which  ia  given  lo  it  by  Strabo,  Magna  Gneoa  may  be 
justly  oooaidttred  aa  aa  appropriate  nane;  nee  it 
contained  many  cities  far  superior  in  size  atitl  pi^ulv 
tion  to  any  in  Greece  itself.  The  most  iai|»u[Uiii  oi 
these  were,  Tarcntum,  founded  by  the  Lscedaioobi- 
ans  i  Svbaris,  Crotona,  and  Mctaponti'rr,,  -iv  Ac;.!- 
aos;  Lucit  Epizepbyrii,  by  Locnaiu;  mC  Kb;, 
gium,  by  tbe  ChaJcidians;  aud  in  Sicily,  Syracuit, 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  ;  Gels,  by  lha  CuUmtai 
Rhodians ;  and  Aghgentum,  by  toe  inhabituli 
Gela.  {Encyr!.  Vs.  KuowI.,\o\.  14,  p.  m— Ca» 
pare  Cramer't  Anc.  itaiy,  vol.  2,  p.  339.) 

Maoira  Mant,  a  name  given  to  Cybsla.  {YH 
Cybele,  Pessinns,  and  Ludi  Megalesii ) 

MAGNBKTiu&,  a  German  by  buth,  who,  fioia  beuiig 
a  private  soldier,  rose  to  tho  hoad  of  the  RoM 
pire  in  the  West.  He  was  at  first  a  prisoner  of  «fii^ 
but,  to  fre&  himself  from  chauis,  he  joioed  ibo  Rmnu 
lrooj)s,  and  became  distinguished  for  valour.  He  m 
commander  of  the  Jovian  and  Ueicalau  baiidi,«tar 
tloood  to  guard  tbe  banks  of  the  Rhhw  at  tba  linft 
when  Constam*  I.  had  incurred  the  contempt  of  i;.€  ar- 
my by  his  UMiolsoce  and  vuluptuou»u(;«>»,  auta  ittvmi 
revolted  against  that  prince,  aod  caused  him  to  be 
killed  near  the  Pvrrnees,  .\.t).  350,  he  prcclimti 
hioMelf  Emperor  of  lite  ^^'e»t.  At  Rome  ke  auui  s^it^ 
MMI  tjtnscqt  and  by  his  extortions  was  enibi«i  ui 
keep  in  pay  a  lu^p  army  to  support  his  usurped  aa- 
thority.  So  formidable,  indeed,  did  he  appcir,  <int 
Constantius,  emperor  ot  the  East,  and  broUier  ol 

deceased  Coostana,  offered  him  peace,  with  tbe ponrt- 
siofl  of  Gaol,  Spain,  and  Britain,  bot  bia oflarmB^ 

jected.    A  war  ensued,  and  Magncrtius  wa?  tctalJr 
defeated.    He  fied  to  Aquileia,  and  aitcrward  Dbu  iKti 
a  victory  over  the  van  of  Um  pnnuilig  armyatTici- 
num.    Another  defeat,  however,  soon  followed, 
Magnentiu^  look  rtfugc  in  Lugduuuro  (Lyow).  Hm» 
his  own  soldiers,  who  had  accompanied  him  m  iii< 
fligltt,  .urrounded  tJM  Juniae  in  wiuch  be  was,  sad 
sought  to  get  poaaoaaioD  of  hia  peiaon  and  ddimhia 
up  to  the  conqueror ;  but  he  prevented  iLi^^  H 
spatchii^  himself  with  ilia  own  sword,after  aatiiiig 
sevend  of  bia  relatiooa  and  irienda  who  were  ua<cMi 
him.  (£«&Ml,ilMA4l»&••£Hlp•^(bVoLl,^^ 

^AONSalA,  I.  a  city  of  Lydia,  described  by  Si™^ 
(14,  647)  aa  situate  in  a  plain,  at  ^  footefawwyt 
ain  called  Thorax,  and  not  far  from  the  JloiBw 
Hence,  for  distinction'  sake  from  Ma;rnc.>u  MirMoiiot 
Sipylus,  it  was  usually  styled  "  MagnutA  ai  tkt  Jf« 
antUr"  (Mayi  ijoia  hn  Ueuaviim).  In  iti  in** 
ate  nciglibourhood  flowed  tho  small  ftrcam  I.ftbiui. 
which  issued  from  Mount  Pactyas  lying  to  tbe  north 
•odjoinadtbolfaMMwixrtCvlcontbiaplaea.  Uv^ 
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■Mtk,  Mcofdiog  to  Pliny  (6^  M),  wm  flftMB  nOw,  to  tike  ilmller  in  the  neichbounn 

■ecording  to  Artfmidorus  {np.  ,9/,-,? J  ,  663).  120  sta-  At  r.rrF  i  rn.  (Diod.  Su:  ,  11,  90.)  Be 
du,  from  Epbtfcus.    Simbo  nukes  u  a  city  of  .<Eolian  quenlly  placed  at  the  head  of  anotber  azpfl 


digio,  whjch  is  not  contradicted  by  another  atatcmaot 
«f  tkt  aam*  wyiMr,  when  he  makes  the  Magnetos  to 
haw  bcMi  dMcended  fton  the  Delphians  who  occu- 
pied lac  Montea  Didymi  of  Tbcssaly. — Magnesia  was 
mck^  by  ibe  CimmerwiM  durii^  their  mroada  into 
As*  Minor.   It  was  aftenmd  held  bf  the  Milesians, 
■r.d  *<u»  one  of  ihc  cities  assijTned,  for  his  sur  [ -  rt,  t j 
raeaii*u>cle»,  by  the  King  of  Persia.    The  modern 
GktMsel  ku»ar  (Beautiful  Caatle)  had  been  eenerally 
thoi^bt  to  9CCUfrf  the  site  of  the  ancient  Magnesia. 
M.  Barbie  do  Bocace,  howsTor,  in  the  notes  lo  his 
:/an*l4tioii  of  Cbaudler,  gave  convincing  reasons  for 
Jkiakuv  t^  Okmul-kiMsar  oeeupied  the  position  of 
AeBee ;  but  il  wte  Mt  until  Ht.  Hamilton  explored 
be  ruins  of  Magnesia  at  Inrkhatar,  and  discovered 
tbe  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  Leuco> 
j/apfmm,  that  the  question  codM  be  eonajdend  ae  s«t> 
isfiictonly  determined  in  favour  of  the  Utter  place. 
iLetke'M  Journal,  p.  242,  stqq.) — II.  A  city  to  the 
aoruicm  part  of  Lydia,  southeaat  of  Cams,  and  ia  the 
Bnwwiiatt  neinity  of  ih«  Henntis.    It  lay  close  to  the 
fcot  «rf  Momt  Sipylus,  and  hence,  for  distinction'  sike 
from  I'.t  other  Magnesia,  was  called    Magmsia.  near 
Stpf^  "  (Moyvjjota  jrpof  ZiirvAy).    lu  founder  is 
Mtkiio«ni,noritacaiiierfaistoi7.   It  wae  fiiet  brought 
mto  no::ce  by  the  battle  fooght  in  its  neighbourhood 
betwei^n  Aotiochus  and  the  Romans  (187  B.C.).  It 
>  not  •  place  of  mtwh  importance  under  the  Roman 
iMM^  at  the  main  road  from  Pcrgamus  to  Snrtit-j 
loo  ODesideofit.  At  the  close  of  tbeMithradatic 
war  the  Romans  gave  it  its  freedom.    It  was  frequent- 
ly Bfned  by  earthquakes,  and  wae  one  of  the  twelve 
ciiee  deelvoyed  by  the  earthquake  in  the  leimi  of  Ti- 
benar.  which  that  emperor,  however,  quickly  rebuilt. 
iTmat .  Ann.,  2,  A7.—l*lin.,  3,  84.)   It  became  af- 
lenmd  the  seat  of  a  biahoprie.   The  modem  name  fa 
Msgnua.    {TtHmicr,  1,  7. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol 
8,  pi  3,  p.  373.>— III.  A  district  of  Tbessaly.  The 
Qntkt  gave  the  name  of  Magnesia  lo  that  narrow 
paitMi  of  Tbeesal;  which  is  confined  between  the 
rtmm  and  P^gfaaaan  Bay  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
between  the  chain  of  Ossa  and  the  aca  on  the  west  and 
tmtt    (SfraAo.  4U,—Sqfl.,  PenpL,  p.  24.— F/iny, 
4.       IVi  people  of  this  dialriet  wero  called  Mag- 
aet«s,  and  appear  lo  have  been  in  possession  of  it  from 
b«  remotest  period.    (Horn.,  IL,  2.  7bQ.  —  Pmd., 
Pf(L,  4,  HO.—Jd.,  New.,  6,  50.)    They  are  also 
lly  allowed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Amphic- 
thody.    {^sekiH.,  it  fait,  kg.,  p.  122.— Fau- 
10,  S  — Harpoerat.,  ».  v.  'A^iKTvove(.)  Tho 
Uagocsians  submitted  to  Xerxes,  giving  MTth  and 
welcf  in  token  of  aabjectkm.  (Mend.,  7, 139.)  Tho- 
n.di<;c.^  itids  ds  to  suppose  they  were  in  his  time 
d>top«iMii.iii  on  the  Thessalians  (2,  10).    They  passed 
witik  the  rest  of  that  nation  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kiofe      Macedoo  who  snccecded   .\lexander,  and 
mmm  decUred  free  by  ibe  Roraaiia  aficr  the  ballU  of 
l*j5»o»ctv         {Pol^b  ,  Excerpt.,  18,  29,  b.—Ltvr, 
^^3*-)  Tbeu  government  was  then  republican,  af- 
fco*  being  dlteeted  by  a  general  council,  and  a  chief 
mafistrate called Mi;;nrlarch.    {Lit ,  34,  lU.—  Slrab  , 
%  443- — ^JTfn  ,  Ami.,  6,  i. — Cramer's  Arte-  Greece, 
«aL  1,  p.  419,  te^f.)—iv.  A  city  of  Magnseie,  on  the 
(Seat,  opposite  ihe  i.land  of  Sciathtis.    It  was  con- 
toured by  Philip,  son  of  .-^mynlasL    (Cranur'g  Am. 
iheece,  vol.  I.  p.  487.) 

^  Mas<^  i.  a  Carthaginian  adim'ral,  who  sained  a  naval 
tittay  OW9T  I^eptines,  the  cooimander  of  Dionysius  the 
eider,  off  Cjtana.  in  which  the  latter  lo.st  100  vessels, 
and  more  Umd  20,000  men.  (Z>iod.  Sic.,  14,  90.) 
Socae  yean  after  thia  we  find  trim  at  the  heed  of  a 
bed  force,  endeavouring  to  make  head  ao-amst  D  o- 
u  persoG ;  bat,  being  defeated,  be  was  com- 
ft  O 
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Sieiiy,  he  met  with  equal  ill  aoceets.   (jDt'ed.  Sic,  14, 

95.)    He  fell  at  last  in  battle  against  Dionysius,  B.C. 
383.    {Diod  Sic  ,  16,  16.)— 11.  Son  of  the  piece 
ding,  sncrt   I  !  iim  in  the  command  of  the  Cartbh 
gioian  fleet  B.C.  383.    He  defeated  Dionysius  in  a 
great  battle,  in  which  the  latter  lost  more  than  14,000 
i  n.  and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace  and  pay 
1000  taJenu  to  the  Garthaffiniani.    A  considerable 
time  after  thit,  he  eame,  at  the  head  of  150  vessels, 
with  60,000  men,  to  take  possession  of  Syracuse, 
which  was,  according  to  agreement,  delivered  no  to 
him  by  Iceic*,  excepting  the  eitadd,  which  was  held 
by  the  forces  of  Timoleon.    No  final  adv  r.r  ■      1  , 
over,  accrued  to  Carthage;   for  Mago,  susi)ecting 
treachery  on  the  part  of  his  new  ally,  and  having  long 
wiabed  for  a  pretence  to  depart,  weighed  anchor  on  a 
aodden  and  aaUed  back  to  Africa,  "Bhamcfully  and 
unaccountably."  says  Plutarch,    sulTering  Sicily  to  slip 
out  of  hie  hands."   {Phu.,  Yu.  Ttmo^MJI.  Gnnd- 
father  of  tho  neat  Hannibal.    He  atieeeeded  Mago  m 
the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  made 
himself  conspicuous  for  the  rigid  disc iplme  which  he 
introduced.    The  Carthaginian  senate,  fearing  lent 
Pyrrhus  might  quit  Italy  in  order  to  seize  upon  Sicily, 
sent  Mago,  at  tho  head  of  ISO  vessels,  to  offer  aid  to 
the  Romans,  in  order  that  the  King  of  Epirus  aiiglit 
find  sufficient  employment  for  his  arms  in  Italy.  Tne 
offSsr,  howerer,  was  declined.    Mago  was  soeeeeded 
by  his  two  sons  Hasdrubal  and  Fiamilcar.  (Justin. 
IS.  2,  srqq.—Id  ,  19,  1  )— IV.  Son  of  Hamilcar  and 
brother  of  Hannibal.    He  commanded  so  ambaeeade 
at  the  battle  of  Trebia  {Lie  ,  21,  Ml  and  wns  alao 
present  at  the  battle  of  Canna;.  13  <'  216.  Having; 
been  sent  to  Carthago  to  carry  th«  news  of  the  lattei 
victory,  he  ie  eaid  to  have  ponied  out  in  the  vestibalc 
of  the  senate-hoose  the  golden  rings  obtained  freir 
the  fingers  of  the  Roman  kiiii,'li'»  who  liad  fallen  n 
the  battle.    These,  when  measured,  filled,  according 
to  the  common  aeooool*  three  modii  and  a  half; 
though  Livy,  vv;ih  ?riic  national  feeling,  states  that 
there  was  ano'her  a-id  more  correct  tradition,  which 
made  the  ringa  to  have  tilled  not  much  more  than  a 
single  modina.   (Lis.,  S3,  12.)   The  modios  contain* 
ed  a  little  over  one  nllon,  three  quarts  dry  meaanro. 
Mago  was  subsequenfly  sent  into  .'>(miii,  where  he  was 
defeated  bv  the  Scipios  at  Iliturgis  (Lit?.,  23,  49 j, 
but  he  afUrward  joined  hie  foreea  with  those  of  Aadm> 
bal  the  iOn  of  fiisgo,  and  defeated  and  slew  Publios 
Scipio.    At  a  later  period,  he  was  himself  again  de- 
feated ahMig  with  Ilantio,  Asdrubal's  successor,  by  Si- 
IsniTs,  the  uentenant  of  Scipio.   {Unyt  28,  2.)  On 
fleeing  to  Oadee,  ho  was  ordered  bv  the  Carthaginian 
lenat*  to  cross  over  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  and  c  irrv 
succours  to  Hannibal.    He  conceived  thereupon  the 
Md  design  of  seizing  upon  Canhsgo  Nova  as  be 
«aile'!  nlotifT.    Failing,  however,  in  this,  he  was  obliged 
to  slop  Hi  the  Balearic  Islands  in  order  to  jwocure  new 
levies.    Here  he  made  himself  master  of  the  smsller 
island  of  the  two  (the  modem  jlfinorea).  and  fortified 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  harbour.    ( KtVf .  Magonis 
Portus.)    The  following  summer  Mago  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Liguna,  with  12,000  foot  and  200  horse,  took 
Oenna  by  aurpriso,  and  made  himeelf  msater  also  of 
the  harbour  and  town  of  Savo,  and  was  soon  r.t  the 
head  of  a  nomcrous  army,  by  the  junction  of  a  power* 
ful  body  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians  with  his  forces.  HoM, 
however,  in  check  by  the  consiil  Ccthefnis.  who  prevent, 
ed  him  from  uniting  wuh  Hannibal,  be  turned  his  arms  is 
u  difTerent  direction,  and  penetrated  into  Insubha,  but 
he  was  seveidy  woonded  in  battle  with  the  Romano. 
He  readied,  however,  Liguria  by  an  able  retreat,  nd 
there  met  an  order  from  uw  senate  at  home,  rtijuiring 
him  to  ratoro  inunediately  to  Carthage,  then  menaced 
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Dy  .'^cipio.  He  embarked  hi troop*  and  Mt  sail,  but 
tiit^i  ot'  hi9  wound  at  the  isUtid  ot  Sardinia,  ti.O.  %0Z. 

80,  18.)  Corneliua  Nepoa  dtffeis  frocn  other 
writers  as  to  the  manner  of  bia  death,  and  aays  that  be 
euhi.1  pcnsUcd  by  shipwreck  or  waa  tnurdered  by  bia 
aervanu.  {yep.,  Vu.  Hantub.,  c.  8.)— V.  A  Cartha- 
ginian who  wiota  »  woik  on  a^icultura  in  the  Piuuc 
loogtfi,  whieh  waa  tnntlaled  into  Latin  bj  order  of 
the  ii:man  senate.  It  was  in  twenty-eight  hooka  ac- 
:ordxng  to  Varro.  'Wt  latter  informa  ua  also,  that  it 
ma  imultted  into  Greek  by  Ctaaina  Dionysiua  of 
Utica,  who  made  twenty  books  of  it ;  and  that  it  was 
•till  farther  condensed  by  Diophanea  of  Bithynia,  who 
tooogktit  d6wn  to  aix  books.  ( Varro,  DeH  R.,l,  I.) 

Maoon,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  tho  Uangea. 
According  to  Mannert,  the  modem  name  ia  the  Remt' 
fonga.    {Gcogr.,  vol.  5,  pi.  1,  p.  92  ) 

AiAHAKBAL, »  Cankagioian  w£cer  in  tlie  trmy  of 
HiUMiibal,  appotnled  to  eany  on  Um  *iag«  of  Sagtin- 
tum  when  Hannibal  marched  against  tho  Crclam  and 
Carpetani.  (lav.,  31,  IS.)  After  the  baUle  of  the 
Lake  Trasymeoae  tn  Italy,  ho  ww  soot  in  pursuit  of 
the  living  Hornins  (Ltv  ,  22,  6  )  At  the  battle  of 
CaniiiD  lie  coinnutuled  the  cavalry,  and  sirtiauuusly 
adviiod  Hannibal,  after  the  bttor  hii  goiood  his  deci- 
mm  victory,  to  march  ot  oueo  upon  Romo.  (Li».»  82, 
51.— W  ,  23,  18.) 

Mm-.,  tl  .  ighter  of  Atlas  and  rieioiie,  and  the  moth- 
er of  Mercury  by  JnjMter.  She  waa  ooe  of  the  Plei- 
■4oo;  ami  tM  brightest  of  tlio  tioiiib«r«  aeeoriing  to 
some  authorilie49 :  others,  however,  more  correcily 
make  Hsieyone  the  most  luminous.  (Vtd.  iMcjadca, 
•adcoomU  IdeUr,  Stcmnanun,  p.  146.) 

MaJORIakua,  Julms  Vakriu.s,  grandson  of  thn  Mi 
jorianus  who  was  luaslur  of  the  horse  m  Illyna  dunn^j 
the  reign  of  Theodosius.  He  distinguished  himself 
euljr  M  •  bnvo  comnumder  undor  Aothio,  and  ot  the 
dotth  of  tbo  lotter  \m  toee  to  each  diatinction  that  he 
WIS  elected  Emperor  of  the  West  in  the  room  of  Avi- 
tua,  whom  he  compelleii  to  resign  the  imperul  dignity 
in  467.  He  waa  assassinated  by  Rieimor,  one  of  his 
^rerals,  after  a  rci^n  of  four  years  and  a  half,  at  Per- 
tona  in  Ligurta.    {I'tcrer,  Lex.  Univ.,  vol.  13,  p.  US.) 

Malka,  I.  a  promontory  in  the  southeoateiii  part  of 
dM  iaUod  of  Loaboa,  now  Capo  St.  Marie  — 11.  A 
etiobnicd  pimnontoiy  of  the  Peloponnesus,  forming 
the  extreme  point  to  the  southeast,  aii-i  separating  tho 
Laconic  from  the  Argotic  Gulf.  Slrabo  reckoos  070 
atodia  from  thence  to  Tonarus,  ineladmg  the  mnooai- 
ties  of  the  coa^t.  C'dpe  Mutea  was  considered  by  tbo 
aocients  the  must  dungcrous  poiut  in  the  citcumnavi- 
flMiOD  of  the  peninsula,  even  as  otdy  u  the  iart  of 
Homer.  (CM.,  1,  80;  3,  286.)  Hence  arose  th^  pro- 
verbial expression, "  After  doubling  Cape  Males  forget 
your  coniiirv."  {Strab.,  37H. — Eustath.,  ad  Od.,  p. 
1468.— Compaio  Hend.,  i.  im—Thucyd.,  4.  53.— 
9eyl  ,  p  17.)  tx'm  wmm  aaaolly  called  Capo  St.  An- 
Ifef-i,  t)  ;t  sometimes  Csjte  Malio.  {Cramfr^s  Anatnl 
Grttcc,  vol.  3,  p.  196.)— m.  A  city  of  Phlhiotia 
(m  Malia.) 

M  <!.KVKKTDii,  tha  aaeimt  naiM  «f  Benatmlam. 

(Lib  ,  li.  27.) 

Mali*,  the  chief  city  of  the  Maliensos,  in  the  dis- 
ttkt  of  Phthiotia  in  Thcsssly,  from  which  they  proba- 
bly derived  their  name.  {Stepk.  Bjfx.,  a.  v.  MaXuvf.) 
It  was  near  the  luiid-wateis  of  th*  Siliaa  MaUaCQa, 
now  the  Gulf  of  Zeilmn. 

Maiiloifs  SiMira,  a  folf  orTheaaaljr,  tanning  up  in 

a  nnrth-.vi  (direction  from  thn  rinrlln-rn  ^!lore  ot  Eu- 
boea,  and  on  one  side  of  wliich  h  ihtt  Pass  of  Tber* 
aopyla.  It  ia  noticed  by  eeveral  writer*  of  antiquity, 
rnich  aa  Herodotus  (4.  33).  Thnrrdries  (3,  96),  and 
Sirabo  (438).  It  now  takes  ila  name  from  the  mi^h- 
bourinK  city  of  Zeitoiin.  It  should  be  observed  that 
Lnrf ,  who  oftaa  Uima  it  the  Maliacua  Sinoa  (87,  80  ; 
il«  48),  afaawhan  uaa  ibe  appallatioo  oif  ^ni^niMn 


Sinus  (fiS,  5),  which  he  has  b  -rowcd  from  Polybm* 
(Hi,  43. — Stepk,  Bys.,  t.  «.  Xivia.—Crama't  Am. 
Chruu,  vol.  1»  p.  486)u 

Malisnsis  or  Malii,  the  most  southern  tntx  o,' 
Theaaaly.  They  are  called  by  the  Atuc  wnt«n  M). 
A«<{c,  Meliana,  but  in  their  own  Doric  dialect  MoJImI^. 
Scjiax,  indeed*  aaoma  to  maka  a  dMoctwo  bitaaia 
Ae  ^t}Xtel(  and  Itnkt^^  whkfa  ia  to  ba  UimA  m 
tr  a  it'ior.  Palm*  rn  -:  (k/  Scyl.,  p.  32)  cotuidets  tl* 
whole  passage  to  b«  corrupt.  The  Maliaot  octipil 
principally  tho  ahoiaa  of  the  gulf  to  whidi  tbef  «•». 
municated  their  name,  extending  as  far  a.s  tti«  nuiow- 
eat  part  uf  the  btraits  of  Thcnnopylai,  aodtuihenJ- 
ley  of  the  Spercbms,  a  little  abova  entrance  mis 
the  sea,  {Herod.,  7,  198.)  They  are  Bdm:ti«i  W 
Machines,  Pauaaoiaa,  and  narpocration,  m  thcu 
of  the  Amphictyonic  states;  which  was  nttunJIj  t« 
ba  expacted,  aa  this  celebrated  aaaaiably  had  ahnjt 
baan  bald  in  tWireoaniry.  Tba  MeGaos  cOM  tank 
and  water  to  Xerxes  in  token  of  submission  {JhU, 
7,  132.)  According  to  Herodotus,  their  coumir  »m 
chiefly  flat :  in  acme  parts  the  platna  wan  eit««n, 
in  others  narro-.v.  hrmij  roniiT-.cd  on  one  snle  hi  tlie 
.Maliac  Uulf,  and  towards  tne  land  tJM  iottj  lad  m- 
acccaaible  mountaiua  of  "nBcliiBk.  {CrmBft  im. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  435.) 

Malli,  a  people  in  the  aonthweaten  part  of  hSt 
intra  Gange.Ti.  along  the  banks  of  liic  Hvdrsoiti 
{S^ubOf  099.)  It  waa  in  attacking  a  foruess  of  tk 
MalK  that  Alonadar  waa  aevaaely  ivoaadad.  (Ffat, 
Vif.  A'ex.)  The  tcrr  * or,  nf  this  people  would  «rra 
at  some  degree  to  correspond  to  the  modem  ptcniDCs 
or  aoobah  of  MmiUuK  (VtiwcHfa  Vtftge^  Ifm- 
chut,  p.  130.) 

Mallob,  a  town  of  Cilicia  Campcsini,  esstwad 
from  the  river  Tyramus  ;  now  a  amall  village  ctllsd 
MaUt.   {Mela,  1.  l^.—Curt.,  3.  7.— Lacta,  3,  m) 

MatAitiivira,  a  name  occurring  in  Hoiare  (Sim., 
1,  2,  27).  It  was  thought  very  effeminsie  iMi.j 
Romans  to  appear  io  poblic  with  tho  toaic  uit'uMir 
or  loosely  girded.  For  thia  Mscenaa  ana  bluncd ;  aid 
the  fjiicsiion  arises,  whrll  rr  ll  .irace  mean*.  c-i^M  ik« 
character  of  Mallhmus,  to  j)ortray  his  paUoti,  »r  «brtk- 
er  the  refereoaa  ia  morcly  one  of  a  general  Mtut». 
Opinions,  of  course,  are  divided  on  this  subject.  Al 
Arst  view,  it  appears  hardly  probable  that  the  pod 
woukl  embrace  such  an  opportunity,  or  adopt  wch  * 
mode,  of  ceoauiing  hia  fneod  and  bcoefacu^aww 
whom  he  owed  aonrgo  a  ahare  of  hia  oani  almlim. 
And  yet,  when  we  taku  r  .'<:  c n  -.^idcratioii  a!!  thecl- 
cumatancea  of  the  case,  the  resp«cu*e  chancers  of 
the  baid  and  bia  petton,  aa  well  as  the  mtm  »iW 
manly  nature  of  the  inttmacy  which  existed  brt*t« 
them,  it  would  seem  aa  if  litis  very  way  of  aitafkiog 
tho  foibles  of  Mscenas  was  the  result  of  i  gwoita 
friendship,  the  applying  a  desperate  remedy  to  »  d» 
graceful  failing.  But,  it  will  bo  asked,  doei  not  tte 
presence  of  stulti  in  the  text  miliute  -ig^H''- 
ids*  1  We  anawer,  by  no  means,  if  the  term  be  uw» 
in  a  aoftened  aenao.  Bottio  ragaida  it  lwn«>«^ 
iJent  merely  to  "  i^nkunquc  impruderUer  aut  \«p 
«ig^nt;*  and  this  explanation  derives  soppoit  fro«  tin 
following  line  of  Aframms       Indar..  10,  i>ti  S)i 

Ego  ttultum  mel  eTi.<ttnmn.  fahivm  ait  «*■  V*' 
ttor."  In  sddition  to  what  is  here  suial,  we  bu;  ob- 
serve, that  the  "fcrf  namo  of  Maltkmu,  v  'wii^ting 
an  effeminate  pet«on,  may  contain  a  covsrt  tilusion  ta 
MTaeenaa,  vilioae  general  habita  in  tkit 

known  to  all.    The  vird  is  drrlvr.l  fr.Vr  »• 
Greek  fUiXdtm,  or  from  the  dd  Latm  lenn 
equivalent  to  meUit,  and  uaad»  aoeofdiBg  lo  wtm 
by  Liicilios  . 

Mamkrtina,  a  name  of  Moaaana  in  Sicily  ('**' 
Mamertini. — Martial,  13,  tf.  117.— *r«4  7  ) 

Mamkrtin'i,  ?i  hmti  of  Campanian  OM 
gioaliy  employed  m  iStcil/  byAgathociafc 
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mroee  between  tbem  and  the  citizens,  in  eoDsequetice 
of  ibeu  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  votiDg  at  the 
•lectioii  of  nugistrmtee,  which  ihey  had  prcviou«ily  en* 
jmti.  Tk«  Mdiuoa  waa  at  last  qaelled  bv  the  uit«r* 
mmtt  of  aoms  of  tho  elderly  aud  araat  infliiential  eiU 
\zeu»,  and  iht-  ^^ilncrUnes  agreed  to  IriM;  Syracuse 
and  xetum  to  iuly.  Having  reached  liie  Sicilian 
ilnita,  thojr  wore  hoapiubly  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mes'sra  ;  but,  repaying  this  kindness  by  the 
bftseat  lugraiiiuiit;,  they  rose  upoa  llie  Messaniaua  by 
Bigbt,  slew  the  male%  look  the  females  to  wife,  and 
catted  the  city  MaoMltilia.  (Diod.  Sie.,  /ragm.,  lib. 
SI.)  Thu  conduct  on  the  pan  of  the  Mainertines  led 
etCDtoaliy  to  the  tlr»it  Punic  War.  {Vtd.  Punicum 
BoliuM.J  Tho  erigta  oi  the  naino  Mainertiiu  is  said 
lo  hBvo  l«oit.t«  h  wwi  ettstomofj  «iih  die 

OscdQ  nation^  of  It.ilv,  rn  tnnr  of  fainn'.c  or  any  other 
jntstortuoe,  to  seek  to  propiuaie  the  favour  of  the 
{■4s  by  coniecnting  to  them  uot  only  all  the  prodae- 
tioti  of  the  earth  during  a  certain  year,  but  nl«;o  at!  thf 
toiit  children  born  during  that  same  space  ot  time. 
Mamert  or  Mars  being  their  tutelary  deity,  they  called 
these  children  after  him  when  they  had  attained  ma- 
turity, and.  onder  iho  general  and  cuatomarv  name  of 

Mamenuu,  sent  tiMMM  AWtjr  tOOOOk  MW  obOftao.  {VU. 

Mamwiiam.) 

Maantlta,  a  town  of  dm  Bnittii,  noftlieest  of  lUie> 

giuin.  Ft  jppcar-!  '.n  have  been  originally  founded  by 
a  band  ot  Oampaman  mercenaries,  wbo  derived  their 
■MM  Aoa  Meners,  the  Oacsn  Mars,  and  are  known 
t»  bare  afterward  served  under  Agathorlrs  ami  othrr 
pimces  of  Sicily.  ( Kii.  Mamcrlini  )  iiamu  unii  oih 
rr  native  antiquaries  have  identified  this  ancient  town 
Mil  tho  alio  of  JforimM  ;  bat  this  place,  which  is 
riteoiorf  boiwoeo  Nie*»tro  end  Co«eit;a,  seems  too 
distant  from  Locri  and  Rhegium  to  accord  with  Stra- 
Wa  description.  {Suab.,  361.)  The  majority  of 
wmimt  topomphers,  with  Clureriuo  at  fwir  head, 
p!arc  it  at  Oppulo,  an  episcopal  see,  situatr  ri')o\ r- 
Urggva  and  (Jtrace,  and  wbeto  old  coins  appertaining 
lo  tio  Mamcrtini  are  said  to  have  boon  dioeOfOie^ 
(Cfrmer^t  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  438.) 

MAOiLia  L»,  de  Imitilnit,  ordained  that  there 
^ho'jid  br  an  uncultivated  space  of  five  feet  broad  left 
between  (arms,  and  if  any  diapote  happened  aboot  thia 
■Htlar.ilMa  ehigle  aifaiter  aboald  be  appoiMed  by  the 
prarior  to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the  twclvr  t  il  k-s 
reqntred  threu  arbiters. — This  law  wss  propo»ed  hy  U 
Mamtlras  Tuninus,  A.U.C.  64S,  who  had  been  consitl 
t«  514  A.U  C  (Consult  Emuti,  fntUz  Lep.  ti 
Cte.,  a.  V.  MtmUia. —  Goerens,  ad  Cic,  dt  Leg.,  I, 
tl) 

MsKVtloa  frrtrtTos,  sn  anUtew  b  the  rewn  of 
Kmo.  Wbeo  the  AncUe  or  sar>ed  ahioM  fetrfrom 
Hn««n.  tit-  mnnarch  ."howcd  it  <o  all  the  Roman  ar- 
tiata,  arid  ordered  them  to  i^ert  all  their  akill.  and 
■Mke  eleven  odker  thtelda  tnetly  teaembiing  it.  All 
decltftcd  the  attempt,  however,  except  Mamurius,  who 
was  so  sacer*»fui  in  tbe  imitation,  and  made  the  other 
cferen  eo  \kt  unto  it,  that  not  even  Nutna  himself 
CtfoM  diKiBfmsb  the  copies  from  the  original.  (Ftd. 
AneHe  and  7%i1ii )  Mamurius  asked  forno  other  re- 
warJ  b'li  fbii  hi<  name  mi^ht  bo  mentiot)ed  ;n  the 
hroto  <^  (be  Salii,  as  they  bore  along  these  sacred 
Mie  ic  pfooeaiiaa.  (Pftif.,  K«f.  JVmi.— OpmT,  ¥k*t., 

MAHUBBif  a  native  of  Formis,  of  obscure  origin. 
Ho  ocrtcd  voder  JoHus  Cesar  in  Gaul,  as  Praftcttu 
fnkormm.  and  ro»p  bo  high  in  favour  with  him,  that 
Co«sr  periDHied  him  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense 
ef  the  GsdIs  in  wf  wf  he  was  able.  Hiimvra,  in 
CHM^oeaco,  beKa^e  paeweiod  of  onoimoiie  wealth, 
■ad  renmed  to  Rome  mih  hia  ilt-fotten  ridiee.  Here 
be  djip  ^  r  '  Ml  little  modcMtv  ana  reserve  in  the  em- 
pbyncu  of  ha  forttute,  aa  to  have  been  the  fiiat  Ko- 


entire  hoaae  with  marble.  Thie 

atructure  waa  situate  on  the  CoeUan  Ifill.  We  have 
two  epigrams  of  Catullus  againat  bim,  to  which  he  it 
severely  handled.  Horace  also  alludes  to  iiim  witk 
aly  ridicule  in  one  of  hia  aatiiea  (1, 5,  97.)  Ue  calif 
FoniiUB  *•  JfofRKfToniNi  nrltr/*  the  cit|  of  tht  I* 
'  mian  line  being  here  named  after  a  laeo  oT  whom  fk^ 
thing  was  known.    (Vid.  Formus.) 

ManoInds,  C.  Hostilius,  a  Romaa  oonial,  who^ 
thont'h  at  the  head  of  3U,0l>0  nx  t;.  ^va8  defeated  and 
stripped  of  his  camp  by  only  400u  IN  umanltnes.  {L*9.f 
Eptt.,  55.)  The  remnant  of  the  Koraao  army  wea  ol* 
lowed  to  retire,  upon  their  making  a  treaty  of  peeeo 
with  the  Numantians,  but  the  senate  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  and  ordered  Maucmus  to  lie  dehvered  up  to 
tiM  euetny  i  but  they  refused  to  receive  him.  Maoci 
mm  iherMpoa  roiorned  to  Rome,  end  wu  reinaietod 
in  hia  riglits  of  a  citizen,  contrary  to  the  op:r;ion  of  the 
tribune  P.  Kutilius,  who  aaserted  that  he  could  not 
enjoy  the  right  of  reluming  to  his  country,  called  by 
the  Romans yti*  posdiminu.  {Cic  ,  dc  Oral. — CoiOf 
pare  Cic.,de  U/.,  a,  ftU  — /•'/or  ,  2,  18. — Id.,  3,  14.— 
Veil  Faterc,  2,  l.--Duker,  ad  Flor.,  I.  c.) 

ManoImk,  a  daugfatet  of  Jung  Astyages,  and  motb> 
er  of  Cyma  the  elder.   CKtd.  Astysges.) 

Ma>uei.a,  a  villsge  in  the  co  n.trv  uf  tho  Salanes, 
near  Hoxaco'a  farm.  The  poet  aliudes  to  its  cold 
moontain  almoapbere.    It  ia  now  porfawe  Amble. 

{Herat  ,  K;;.,  1,  18,  105  ) 

Manuumii,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  clienla  ui  the 
i£dui,  whoeoehiof  eiij  wto  Alesia,  now  Alise.  Their 
territory  anawf^red  to  what  is  now  the  department  da 
la  VUc  d'ur.    (Lcmaire,  Ind.  Geogr.,  ad  Cos.,  t.  v.) 

MiNnoatA,  8  city  uf  A[.olia,  nearly  half  way  be- 
tween Bniudwium  and  Tareatum.  It  atiU  reteiua  tte 
ancient  name.  This  otherwiao  obeeuro  town  hea  oe. 
quired  so-ne  intt  rrs'  in  Iiiutory  from  having  witnessed 
the  deatii  of  Aichidamus,  king  of  •Sparta,  the  auo  of 
AgesiUos.  He  bad  been  summoned  by  the  Taren- 
tmcs  to  aid  tbem  against  the  Meaaeptana  and  Locani- 
ans,  but  even  his  bravery  was  insufficient  to  aubdoe 
their  foes.  Ho  fell  in  the  conflict,  and  his  t>ody,  aa 
Plutarch  relates,  remained  in  posaeaajoo  of  the  eiteii^, 
iioiwitbatanding  the  large  o»na  made  hy  the  TeK»- 
tines  to  ri'covcr  it.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  instance  in  which  a  Spartan  king  was  debarred 
the  titee  of  burial.  {Flut.,  Vu.  Agid.~Athen  ,  18, 
n — Sfraho,  280  )  Man  l  rn  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  «M2cond  Pumc  war.  (Lir.,  87,  15.)  A 
curiona  well  is  described  by  Pliny  as  existing  near 
thia  town.  According  to  hie  ocouuiit,  ito  water  slwmje 
maintained  the  same  level,  whetever  quantity  wao 
added  to  or  taken  from  it.  {I'ltn..  2.  103  )  f  i  is  phc- 
noroenon  may  still  be  observed  at  the  present  day. 
{SwiiAttm^B  TVeoeIr,  vol.  1,  p.  SS2  ) 

M  \NKTHO  (Mdi'fWfJC,  Mai  f  rij,  MavatOuv,  Mnve6C>v\ 
a  celebrated  EgypHiin  writer,  a  native  ot  Dio»polia, 
wbo  IS  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  I'loletny  FlliW 
adelphns,  at  Mende  or  Heliopolis,  and  to  have  been  a 
muu  of  great  learning  and  wisdom.  (JBhan,  de  An., 
10,  16.)  He  belonged  to  the  priest  caste,  and  was 
himself  a  pneat,aiid  interpreter  or  recorder  of  religieua 
usages,  and  of  tho  eaered.  and  probably,  abo,  biaioHeal 
wntmjjs,  wall  the  title  of 'If/K)}/)^?.'.  ."!-,' j  r     It  appr  arn 

Srobable,  however,  that  there  were  more  than  one  m- 
ivldnal  of  thie  name ;  and  it  ie  therefore  doublJM 
whether  all  the  works  which  were  attributed  by  sn- 
cienl  writer*  to  Manetho.  were  in  reality  written  by 
the  Manetho  who  lived  in  tbo  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila> 
delphiis.  Manetho  wrote  a  hiatoiy  of  £gypi (AiyMm* 
oxu)  in  three  hooks,  in  which  he  gave  en  eeeoonl  of 
this  coontn'  from  the  earliest  times  to  tho  d.  jth  of 
Dsrius  Codoroanoa,  the  last  king  of  Persis.  1  here  le 
everv  reason  for  atippoainr  that  thia  was  written  Mr 
■111-  Xfanetho  who  lived  undrr  Philadelfihhs.  roiis,id- 
erable  iiagm«ita  are  preserved  m  the  treatise  of  Joso- 
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^us  agaimt  Apion;  but  still  grcatrr  portions  in  the 
Chronicles"  of  George  Syncellus,  a  monit  oi  ihc  ninth 
century.  The  "  Chronicles"  of  S^ncellus  were  prin- 
cipally comi<tlcd  from  the  "  ChrooiciM**  of  Jalius  Af- 
ricanuK  and  from  Easebiua,  both  of  whom  made  great 
aac-  of  Manctliu's  "  History."  The  work  of  Africanus 
i*  lost ;  and  we  only  poaaesa  •  Latia  veraion  of  that  of 
Emibiot.  whidi  wa*  tnmlatod  out  <ir  tlie  AmMtan 
foraioii  of  th'  Greek  text  preserved  at  Constantinople. 
Uaneibo  ludmates  as  Ihb  principal  sourcea  of  inforoia- 
OOB  certain  ancient  Egyptian  chronicles,  and  also,  ifl 
Synceltus  has  rightly  comprehended  his  moaning,  ihc  in-  i 
•criplioiis  which  Tbotb,  or  the  first  Hermes,  kad  traced, 
According  to  htm,  in  the  sacred  language,  on  columns. 
Wo  mjt  if  SyocieUiM  hw  rightly  compcabeiidod  bim, 
boeaoM  it  tppeira  that  th»  passage,  in  whieh  Mamtho 
speaks  of  th--  i  olunins  of  Egypt,  has  not  been  taken 
from  his  huto.y  of  Egn*^  from  another  work  of  a 
■yatic  character,  entitled  Sothis.  Tbe  inscriptions 
iuat  referred  to,  as  having  bc-en  writler)  in  the  sacred 
dialect,  Axrathodasmon,  son  of  llio  accoiid  Hermes,  and 
fetber  of  Taot,  bad  traiwlated  into  the  vulgar  dialect, 
ud  placed  Mnonf  tho  writings  deposited  in  tbe  s«nc- 
toary  of  •  tempM.  Manothu  gives  tbe  list  of  thirty 
dynasties  or  mccessiona  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the 
same  city ;  for  thus  are  we  to  undcraiaud  tbe  word 
itfnatty,  which,  in  ManathA,  ia  not  synonymona  wilb 
f**g*^^g  /awiiy.  Hence  some  of  his  dynasties  are 
composed  of  several  fatnilics.  Tbe  thirty-one  lists  of 
Manctho  contain  tbe  names  of  113  kings,  iwlWi  ac- 
«0fdiiig  to  Ibam,  raigDad  in  EfQrpt  during  the  space  of 
4M5yeats.  As  wa  cannot  reconcile  this  long  dura- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  \vitl4  the  chronology  of 
tbe  bcriptures,  some  writers  have  benee  taken  ocoaaiOD 
10  throw  discredit  00  ManallKS  and  have  placed  btm 
in  the  class  of  fabulous  historians.  (Compare,  in  par- 
ticular, PcUv.,  Doctr.  Temp.,  lib.  9,c.  15.)  Acircum- 
aiance,  however,  which  would  seem  to  claim  foi  this  his- 
torian <«omc  degree  of  confidence  is,  that  tbe  succession 
of  kings,  as  given  by  him,  does  not  by  any  means  corre- 
spond to  the  pretensions  of  the  more  ancient  priests  of 
£|pfpt,  who  ooumerated  to  Herodotus  a  list  of  D»narclis 
traScb  woatd  make  tba  dniation  of  ifaa  kinodoim  of  Egypt 
exceed  30,000  years  !  We  know  also,  from  Josepus, 
ibst  Maueiiio  corrected  many  things  ia  Herodotss 
which  betrayed  a  want  of  etaotaiaBB.  Laicbr  r  acc  u  sea 
Manetbo  of  having  been  a  mere  flatterer  of  the  Ptol- 
emies. (Hi»t.  d'Herod.,  vol.  7,  p.  323.)  But  the  lat- 
ter has  found  a  defender  in  M.  Dubois- Aym^.  (De- 
Kfipium  dt  CEgTfptt,  vol.  1,  p.  301.)  Otiicr  and 
flBoce  aqoitabla  cntics,  each  as  Calvlaioa,  Uriier,  and 
Capellus,  have  endeavoiirrd  to  reconcile  tbe  clironol- 
Qgy  of  Manethu  wiUi  that  of  the  Scriptorosi  by  reject- 
ing aa  fabukus  merely  the  first  foQfteeD»  fineaot  or 
aixteen  dynasties.  Marsh.!;n.  (lo-.vrvfr,  was  the  first 
to  accompliab  Una  cud,  and  tiui,  too,  without  rc- 
treoching  any  part  of  Manetbo's  catalogue.  (Ckron- 
kus  Canom  Mgwtiaicm$»  Uebraicu*,  Grttau,  Lomd., 
1673,  fol.)  He'ua  made  it  appear,  that  the  first  sev- 
foleen  dynasties  of  Manetho  migiil  liave  reigned  ri- 
mullaneoualy  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  and  that  thus 
the  interval  of  time  between  Menea  (whom  Matabam 
brlifvcs  to  have  been  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah),  and  the 
end  of  tiie  reign  of  Amasis,  is  only  1819  years  Two 

E ml  man  of  the  17ih  century,  Newton  and  DossucL, 
va  apptoved  of  the  system  of  Marsbam  :  and  yet  it 
would  cortauily  seem  to  be  faulty,  in  placing,  contra- 
ry to  all  probabiluy,  the  commencement  of  uie  Egyp- 
tian monarchy  immediately  after  tbe  dolqge,  and  m 
limiting  to  1400  years  the  period  tW  elapsed  between 
Menes  and  Sesosiris  To  remove  these  inconvonicn- 
eea,  Pezron,  giving  the  preference  to  tbe  chronology 
the  Scpiuagmt,  modified  the  system  of  Manetbo, 
bv  itakOBiag  3619  years  from  Menes  to  Nectanebus, 
m  laafc  of  tbe  30tb  dynasty  of  Manetbo.  He 
1 848  jeam      tho         at  tim  apoek 


oT  DL'l'ora,  Whi-'.rv tr  of  these  systems  mar  betas 
iiLiu  one.  It  would  seem  liiat  even  thougb  tiw  cbm- 
nology  of  Manetho  presents  some  ditricultiGs,iiaeQ|^ 
not  lor  that  leaaon  to  lafoaa  bim  aU  conbdemrt  it  n 
historian.  As  Gambyses  bad  destroyed,  or  triujpttii- 
ed  into  Persia,  the  ancient  documents  of  Egyptiu 
history,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  tbe  pNtM  «f 
Egypt  replaced  tbam  by  new  chl«nidel^  ia  «Udl 
they  must  necessarily  have  committed,  without  in- 
tending it,  aouie  very  great  eirors.  it  is  fioa  i^mw 
erroneous  sources  tliat  MaiHth»  would  appear  to  hm 
drawn,  in  good  faith,  his  means  of  informitior..  h 
is  no  easy  matter,  however,  after  all,  to  ascertain  ue 
real  value  of  Manctho's  "  History,"  in  the  foaa 
which  it  baa  oona  down  to  oa.  Iba  nadm  ay 
judge  of  ihe  oae  that  haa  been  made  of  it  Ibr  Eif^ 
tian  chronology,  by  referring  to  I*  «  Alu  £i'\,-pUi- 
eke  ZcUrechnung  {Altom,  1B30) ;  to  tbe  woitt  of 
Champoliion,  Wilkinaoo*s  Toj^grayky  of  Tkdtt,tii 
the  other  authorities  which  will  be  indicaled  U  i  ref- 
erence to  these  works.  {EneycL  Ut.  KmwL,  \qI  U, 
p.  379.) — Besides  this  work,  Ifaiwtho  vrots  mnuc 
others,  which  are  lost.  Tbc5>-  woe,  I.  7^  fitdXof 
{«'  Saerei  Book'*),  treating  oi  i^gyptian  iheokiffy.— 2. 
Bi/Xof  rr/f  ^uOeuc  ("  Book  of  Sothis^),  in  tstiijtwm- 
ical,  or,  rather,  astrological  work,  addressed  u>  IHolcnT 
Philadelpiiu9.-~S.  •vmcdv  lirira^  {**Epitom  ef 
Physicji"]  -i  A  poem,  in  six  cantos,  witicii  hu 
come  dow  n  to  us  under  tbe  title  of  'AmrtXtefunu, 
and  treats  of  tbe  influence  of  the  stars.  It  ii  eTideii- 
ly  the  prot^ijc'ion  of  a  invich  later  age,  as  Holtteuiin 
thought,  and  as  iyrwhia  has  dcmuniUtUed.  (Com' 
pare  Heyne,  Opusc.  Acad.,  vol.  1,  p.  95.)  Aonng 
tbe  woika  paUiahod  by  tbe  dedokios  Naani,  of  Vt- 
teibo,  there  ia  a  Latin  one  aaofbed  to  Maattia,  wH^ 
entitled  "  Dc  Rcgibus  jEfft/p(i.''—Thc  fr^emer;^  ct 
Manetho  have  been  collected  by  Joseph 
published  in  bis  tr^ttse  "De  EmtidatimTmff 
rum  '''  (Sfk'oU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gi  ,  vol.  3,  p  2l5.i<ff.- 
Tbe  'ATfOTe'/.tafiaTiKii  were  first  edited  b)  GroawiM. 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1608,  4to.  Tbcro  is  a  later  ediuoo,  V? 
Axtius  and  Rigler,  Colon.,  1832,  Svo.  Id  Eapau* 
and  Scblichthurst's  "  Neues  Magazin  fur  SdiMh 
tr,"  Golltmr.,  1793  (vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  90,  ^'-^  ' 
is  a  diaaerutioa  of  Zi«glei:*a  on  tbe  'A>rorcA((^nia. 
in  whieh  be  vndeilalttM  to  ahow  that  this  poem  »m 

written  after  tht' tiOM of  AogOatni.  {Uljfm0m,jA 

AWiox'r.,  vol.  3,  p.  78.) 

ManilIa  Lbz,  I.  by  Manilius  the  tribuDS,  A.^.C. 
687,  hr  conferring  on  Poinpey  the  charge  of  tb«  «m 
against  Mithradaics.  Its  pas^c  was  supported  by 
Cicero,  wi/1  was  then  pTKtor,  and  also  by  h\w  (.  1- 
sar,  but  from  diffecent  viewa.  (Kid,  Poapeiia.)-!!. 
Another,  by  the  wm,  that  fineedmeo  mifb  vats  it  dl 
tbe  tribes,  whereas  formeHv  t^iey  voted  iu  some  one  ot 
tbe  four  city  tribes  o«lv  Titis  Uw,  bowevst,  4m1  mt 
pass.   ( Cte..  fro  Xmt.,  S8.^JBIr»Mli.  M  Ia. 

$.  V.) 

ManilIus,  I.  Marcus  or  Caius,  %  Laiiii  poit,lui0m 
only  by  his  poem  entitled  AsttonomtcA,  in  b^ib 
The  manoachpta  do  not  afro*  about  tbs  mnt  of  lia 
poet ;  some  of  them  calling  lum  Manlios,  odwnlid> 
lius,  nenlley  believed  him  to  have  been  bom  in 
I'wo  reasoua  led  bim  to  entertain  this  opiDMs:  >^ 
strange  construction  which  appears  in  woe  of  tiw 
verses  of  Manilius,  and  the  improbability  •<  llj* 
period  when  this  poet  appeared,  tiie  RuS'^i  ^^J 

Seat  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  beaveai  ini 
o  lessons  of  astrology.  It  is  true,  the  fcutb  bosk 
of  the  poem  contains  two  verses  (tbe  4IatiaA77M) 
in  which  Mamlius  speaks  of  Ron.c  as  city;  ^ 
these  two  lines  are  boldly  declared  bv  tbe  great  Erg' 
Uab  entie  to  be  interpolaied.  HejNideavourt  to  mii* 
it  appear  that  the  author  of  the  ,\<^ror>oinica  is  Beitbd 
the  astrologer  Mauiliua  of  whom  Pliny  speaks  U)t 
im  tho  aaOeawtkiia  of  the  aamo  aan^  af  « 
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mMm  oeevton,  he  mAm  mentfon  (36,  10).  Bmt* 

lev  believe*  that  the  poet  it  to  be  placed  in  the  age  of 
AuguMoa  ;  bat  he  hu  no  other  ground  for  this  belief 
IkM  llw  •hMrmtton  which  he  has  made,  that  Manilias 
nerer  'j?i?s  the  c^nitive  tprrntTiation  ii  {auzilti,  in^enit. 
tmffm,  dec),  but  the  contracted  form  in  i  (a«xi/j, 
■ifOTi),  wUeli  mfhi  ■  writer  of  the  Aogustaa  igv. 
Rropertios  ainon^  th«  poeU  fint  UMd  the  farm  in  ii. 
—The  poem  of  Manilias  it  TOfinrthed.  Tb«  Ave 
hook«  *»!.!'■  h  are  rxtanl  trt  jl  prii;rl|  iilly  of  the  fixed 
«m ;  but  the  poet  piotniaea,  in  tnanjr  puts  of  bts  work, 
tm  fiv»  an  tKeoaot  of  the  pitnet*.  The  Ungaage  is 
m  inanv  it.sUnccs  marked  by  great  purity,  many  po- 
etic b«aut)(::>  ap[K-ar.  and  the  whole  betrays  no  incon- 
•dcnUe  dq,'rec  of  talent  in  iniiiigiqf  a  elihjeet  of 
•o  dry  and  forfoiddiDg  a  nature.  It  appears  from  many 
parts  of  the  worli  tint  Manillas  was  a  stanch  adherent 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  The  betit  editions  are,  that 
•f  Beotle^.  Idnd-t  1789»  4to,  and  that  of  Stoeber, 

p,  J76.)  —  II  An  cpicrrammalic  poet,  one  of  whose 
cptgrams  is  cited  by  Vanro.  {Anlh.  Lot.,  vol.  I,  p. 
€73.)— III.  Msnius,  a  Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  605. 
He  k'f:  a  worit  on  the  Civil  Law.  and  another  entitled 
Mmnihi  Mmununia.  (&Ab//,  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  1,  p. 
18%) 

MAiiiiv%  the  naine  of  one  of  the  tnoA  iUusirious 
petikian  fittet  fif  Rotne.   Those  raoat  worthy  of 

notice  ire:  I  Mirrus  ^^;l.:llulS  Cspitoliiius.  who  was 
cousui  B  C.  ^90  (Lie.,  5,  31),  and  was  tbc  means  of 
preserving  the  Capitol  when  it  was  nearly  taken  by 
the  Gi  jIs  (Lir  ,  5,  47),  from  which  cxplo  t  hf  tc- 
cttred  ibe  surname  of  Capitoliaus.  He  afterward  bc- 
MMB  A  «mm  eopporter  of  the  popular  partv  against 
kii«WB  vdar,  ana  particularly  dwtinguiahcd  huaself 
kf  the  Kberalitj  with  which  he  assisted  those  who 
vrcTf  in  debt.  He  publicly  sol  J  one  of  his  most  val- 
oable  estates,  and  aeclared  that,  as  long  as  bo  had  a 
uBgte  pound,  he  would  not  alk»w  any  Roman  to  be 
Circ*  ■!  into  bondage  for  i?<>bt.  In  ronieqiiencft  of 
bia  af>posiUon  to  the  pairiciau  order,  he  was  accused 
of  aiming  at  kingly  power.  The  circumstances  at- 
tanda^f  hu  tiial  and  death  are  involved  in  moch  ob> 
seemy.  It  woald  appear  that  he  wav  acenaed  befote 
th  •  cenl>ines  and  acquitti  il  ;  .un!  \]:.'.'.  afterward,  seo- 
log  that  the  patrician  order  were  bent  on  bis  destruc- 
lie«.  he  aaind  upon  the  Capitol  and  prepared  to  de* 
ft  fid  rt  by  arms.  In  consequence  of  this,  Camillus, 
las  pursootl  enemy,  waa  appointed  dictator,  and  the 
curw  (I.  c ,  the  patrician  asaeinbly)  condemned  him 
le  deaih.  According  to  Livy,  who  implies  that  Man- 
liea  did  not  take  up  arms,  he  was  thrown  down  from 
tijf  Taqieun  rock  by  the  tribunes  ;  but  Niebiihr  sup- 
poses, &oin  a  tragmeat  of  Dio  Cassius  (Ub.  31),  com- 
paead  «»Mh  the  tnnative  of  Zoneraa  (7,  94),  diet  he 
wi»  treacherously  pushed  down  frcm  the  rock  by  a 
•l*Te.  »ho  hid  bet-n  hired  for  that  purpose  by  the  pa- 
tncun  party.  (.Rem.  Hist  .  vol.  a,  p.  610.  »eq..  Eng. 
irm^i  The  bouse  which  Manlius  had  occupied  was 
ff»*ed  te  the  ground  ;  and  the  Manlian  gens  resolved 
that  r.o'ic  of  Us  pitrictan  mcmhers  should  sgain  bear 
(be  nuon  of  Marcus.  Maolius  waa  put  to  death  B.C. 
9il. — n  Titas  Manliua  CapiioKnaa  Tafqaatoa.  waa 
WKi  of  L.  Maiilras  snrnamed  Tmperinsus,  whn  '.vn-^  dic- 
taitor  B.C.  36i.  When  his  father  Lucius  was  accused 
hf  the  tribune  Pomponius,  on  aoooont  of  his  cniclty 
towards  the  soldiers  onder  his  command,  and  aUu  for 
keeping  his  son  Titus  among  his  slaves  in  tbc  couii- 
try.  Titus  le  said  to  have  obtained  admittance  to  ihe 
knaaa  eC  Pomoooiaa  abortlv  before  the  trial,  and  to 
^a  cooapelted  hini,  ender  ftar  of  death,  to  awear  that 
ha  woold  drop  the  prosecution  against  his  father. 
Thw  iDstaocti  of  tilial  aifeclion  is  said  to  have  opera- 
ted ae  atrai^ly  in  hi$  favour,  that  he  waa  apfiointcd  in 
^iTtTear,  B  C  359,  one  of  the  military  tribunes. 
f^  ,  1,  4,  Meq.—Cu.,  tU  Ojf  ,  3,  31.)    In  the  fol- 


lowing yearMtidfiN  diatingoiahed  Mmaelf  by  slaying, 
in  single  combat,  a  Oaul  ofgigantic  i;ize,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anio.  In  eonaequence  of  his  uking  a  chain 
{torques)  from  the  dead  body  of  hta  opponent,  he  re- 
ceived the  stimame  of  Torquatus.  (LiV  ,  7.  10.) 
.Manlius  lillcd  the  ofBco  of  dictator  twice,  and  in  both 
instances  before  he  bad  bean  elected  consul :  once  ia 
order  to  conduct  the  war  a^inst  the  Ccrites,  B.C. 
851 ;  and  the  second  time  in  order  to  preside  tt  the 
coinitu  for  the  election  uf  consul,  B  f^.  346.  (Ltr., 
7, 19,  seqq.)  Manlius  was  consul  at  least  three  timee. 
{Cie.,  ie  O^.,  8. 91.)  In  hie  thnd  conaolriiip  he  do- 
feated  the  Latins,  who  had  formed  a  powerful  con- 
federacy agaitidt  the  Romans.  In  this  same  campaign 
he  put  his  own  son  to  death  for  baving  engaged  m 
single  combat  with  one  of  the  enemy  contrary  to  hta 
orders.  {Ldv  ,  9,  H,  geqg.) — III.  Titus  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus,  was  consul  B  ( 23.*i,  and  obtained  a  truirnph 
on  account  of  bia  conquests  in  Sardinia.  {VtU.  /V 
tere.,  3.  88.— Atfrop.,  3,  3 )  fn  hie  aeeond  eonani* 
ship,  B.f'.  224,  he  conquered  the  GauK  [Polyh., 
2,  3!  )  lie  opposed  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners  wbc 
had  been  'aken  ut  the  battle  of  CannsB.  (Ltv  ,  22,  AO.) 
In  B.C  21.5  he  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  Saidin- 
la  (Lip  ,  23.  34.  scqq.),  and  in  212  was  an  unsuc 
cessful  candidate  for  the  ofBce  of  Pontifex  Maximua. 
(Lta.,SSy  6.)  In  Sll  be  waa  again  elected  conaol, 
but  declined  the  honotrr  on  aeeonnt  of  the  weakneaa 
!  of  his  eye^.  (Li'r.,  2",  "1  In  208  he  was  appointed 
dictator  in  order  to  hold  the  comitia.  (Lir.,  37,  93.) 
The  temple  of  Janoa  waa  doaed  during  the  firat  eon-' 
sulvhip  of  Manlius.  (Lie..  1.  19 —K«//.  Paten.,  2, 
38  ) — IV'.  Cneius  Manlius  Volso,  was  consul  B.C.  189, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
Gauls  Oalatia,  whom  he  entirely  subdued.  An 
account  of  this  war  is  given  by  Livy  (38,  12,  seqq.) 
and  Polybios  (22.  IG,  v  77  )•  After  remaining  in  Asia 
the  following  year  as  proconsul,  be  led  his  army  home 
through  Tlneee,  where  he  was  attacked  tnr  the  inhah« 
itants  in  a  n^rnnv  Jf  f  |r,  nnd  plundered  of  part  of  hia 
booty.  He  obtained  a  triumph  B.C.  186,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty.  (Lip  ,  89»  6.— £nej|ief.  U». 
Ktimcl.f  vol.  14,  p.  386,  uq.) 

MAmtva,  the  aon  of  the  Oerman  god  Taiston,  of 
whom  that  nation  believed  themselves  descendants. 
(Tadt.,  G..  2.)  The  god  Tuiston  evidently  marka 
the  atem-name  of  the  Crermana  (Tuistones,  Teutonea, 
Deutachen),  and  from  him  romrs  forth  the  ^fan  of  the 
race,  i.  e  ,  the  Teutonic  race  itself.  (Compare  Man- 
nerl,  Gese/dM*  4er  alten  Dtuitcken,  p  2  ) 

Mantinb4.  one  of  the  meet  ancient  and  celebrated 
citiea  of  Arcadia,  aaid  to  have  been  fonnded  by  Man* 
lineus,  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  situate  ne:>r  the  centre 
of  the  eastern  frontier,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Artemisi- 
oe,  on  the  banhe  of  the  little  river  Ophia  (Feir««n.,  8, 
8),  and  was  at  first  composed  of  four  or  five  hamlets  ; 
but  these  were  afterward  collected  into  one  city  (Xen., 
Hi*t.  Or.,  6, 2,  6,  »eqq.—Sirab.,  ISTX  wUeh  heeaaw 
the  largest  and  most  populous  in  Arcadia  previous  to 
the  founding  of  Megalopolis.  {Polyh.,  2,  M  )  The 
Mantineanshad  early  acquired  rrlebnty  for  the  wisdom 
of  their  political  ioatitutions  fPolyb.,  6,  43,  1),  and 
when  the  Oyreneana  were  diatraeted  by  ftelioM.  they 
were  advised  by  an  oracle  to  apply  to  that  people  for 
an  aibtter  to  aettle  their  differencca.  Thair  reaueat 
was  granted,  and  accordmglj  Damonas,  one  of  the 
principal  eiiizena  of  Mantinoa,  was  sent  to  remodel  their 

S'ovemment.  {Herod.,  4,  161.)  The  Msntineana 
ought  at  Thermopyle,  but  arrived  too  late  to  share  in 
the  victory  of  Plattsa,  a  circuiostaoce  which,  aocoidiag 
to  Herodotus  (9, 77),  prodnced  ao  mach  vexation,  Aiet 
upon  their  return  home  they  hrii^'i"d  their  comin  ir  J- 
era.  In  the  Peloponncsisn  war  ihcy  espoused  the 
Ijacedannonian  canae :  but  having  taken  offence  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  that  pef^'s'r  nrd  '.he 
Atheoisns  after  the  battle  of  Ampkipolis,  liiey  were  to- 
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ouced  lo  form  an  alliance  with  Argtn  and  Ells,  with 
which  cou/c<lerale»  ibcy  finallj  mad«  war  agaiual  Spar- 
ta. (7'ibMml.,  b,  S9,  »egq.)  In  the  battle  which  waa 
fought  on  ihtir  territory,  ihcy  obtained  at  first  a  deci- 
ded advantage  agaiu&l  liie  Laced&imuuiaji  iroopa  op- 
potod  10  thMn ;  but  tha  laft  wing  of  the  alli^  amy 
uviDg  bem  touted,  ihej  were  in  their  tum  vigoioadjr 
•itacMd,  and  forced  to  give  waj  with  hoarf  loaa. 
{Thucyd.,  5,  66.)  Tins  ill  siicce»»  ltd  lo  the  dissolu- 
twu  of  the  confederacjr,  ^d  induced  the  MaoUneana, 
not  long  after,  lo  renaw  ihair  fomar  aUianea  with  Spar> 
ta  (Thucyd.,  S,  78X  to  which  they  adhered  until  the 
peace  of  Autaicidaa.  At  this  period  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, bent  00  aUangtboDing  their  power  m  the  panin- 
aula  to  the  utmost,  peremptorily  ordered  the  Mantineans 
lo  pull  down  their  walla,  or  to  prepare  for  war,  aa  thu 
thirty  years'  truce  agreed  upon  between  the  two  states 
had  now  axptrad.  Uo  their  refusal  tocoaiply  wtih  thia 
unjust  and  arbitrarf  demand,  a  Spartan  army  enter- 
ed the  MdiitintM',  ii  rntiiry.  and  lanl  ^  '  ;  r  id  i' c  c  iv 
The  mbabitants  dctt^iided  themselves  with  vigour,  and 
•night  have  bald  out  auecessTully,  bad  not  Agesipolis 
cauMiil  ihc  waters  of  the  river  Ophis  to  be  diverted 
from  tii«ir  ciiannel,  and  directed  a^aiusl  the  walb  of 
the  town,  which,  being  of  brick,  were  easily  demolish- 
ed. Bv  thia  Mantin^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spar- 
tana,  wno  daatroyed  the  fortifications,  and  compelled 
the  inbabitaiil»  lu  ciiiin^e  iheir  constitution  from  a  de- 
otocraisy  to  an  oligarchy,  and  to  aqMratc.  aa  fonnerl/. 
into  four  lownahipn.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Or.,  5,1. 7. — Pa«- 
$an.,  8,  8. — Polyh  ,  4,  27  )  After  the  battle  of  I,cuc- 
tra,  however,  the  Mantineans,  under  the  protection  of 
Tbabaa,  again  united  their  population  and  refortified 
their  city,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Lact?- 
dsmonians.  {Xen.,  Httt.  Gr.,  5,  5.)  Manimea  ac- 
quired addtiiunal  celebrity  from  the  great  but  undeci- 
atva  b«ul«  fought  in  ita  ^aioa  batwaeo  tha  Boratiana 
nd  Spaiuns,  m  wbieb  Epamtoondaa  termhiated  his 
glorious  career  (B.C  362) ;  and  it  coniinut  j  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  cities  of  Arcadia  till  it  joined  the  Achean 
league,  when  it  fell  for  a  abort  tima  into  Iba  bands  of 
the  yCtolian»  and  Ckomencs.  bnt  was  recovered  liy 
Aralus  four  ytars  I'tluru  the  balile  of  Sellasia.  (/V 
lyliiu*.  4.  8,  4.)  I'he  Mantineans  having,  however, 
again  joined  the  eneniea  of  the  AcbMna,  thqr  treach- 
aioiisly  put  the  garrison  of  the  laitar  to  tha  aword. 
{PiJyh.,  'i.  .^8,  4  )  This  perfidiooa  conduct  drew  down 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Aotigpnua  Doson  and  the 
Aahfeana,  who,  maiing  theniaalfea  maatera  of  Iba  city, 
pvc  It  up  to  pinnder,  and  sold  all  the  free  population 
as  slaves  ;  a  chaslistiiieut  which  Polvbini  considered 
as  scarcely  equal  to  their  offenre,  Ihuii^'h  iia  cruelty 
had  bean  act  forth  in  strong  colours  by  the  hii^tonHn 
Phylarchua.  The  name  of  the  city  was  now  changed 
to  Anligonea,  m  compiimeiit  to  Aiu.<romi8  Doson.  We 
learn  alao  from  Pauaaniaa,  that  the  Mantineans  had 
ntriiad  tha  protaetion  of  Augoaiaa  from  haying  cs- 
pon«rd  his  cause  against  Marc  Antony  r  tcnvn 

auli  continued  to  lloariah  as  late  as  the  tune  of  Uadrt- 
•Bi  who  aboliahad  tha  name  of  Antigoneaand  raatorad 
ita  ancient  appellattmi  — The  site  of  3ie  famous  battle  of 
Mantinea  was  nlioui  thiny  stadia  from  the  city,  on  the 
road  to  P.illanliviMi,  near  a  wood  named  Pelagna.  The 
tomb  of  Epaininoodaa  had  been  ererted  on  the  spot 
whanrhabreathad  biahwt:  iieonsisted  originally  of  one 
pillar  only,  sunnoiinled  bv  a  shield  and  a  Hcetitiiin  inscrip- 
tion ;  but  another  pillar  waa  afterward  added  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  (Pastam.,  «.  II.)— The  mine  of 
Mantmes  aT  t  fiirted  out  to  rnOflern  travellers  on  tlie 
aite  now  calle.i  i'alctt>j>uii.  {OeWt  Jhn.  of  the  Morea, 
|».  Ul.— i^w/trc//,  vol  a,  p.  49S.— OmerV  Antient 
GrUtt,  vol.  a,  p.  800.  teqq  ) 

MaifTiNdaoM  Ofpinnn,  a  town  of  Corsica,  placed 
by  Ptolcmv  directly  east  of  the  month  «f  dlO  ri«ar  Vo- 
knos.  where  waa  a  bay  whieh  now  anawera  to  that  of 
B««»c«  Ihf  nodam  BtHm  wiU  coire- 


spend  to  thr-  ancient  town,  for  it  Irr;  direciij  anttl 
the  bay  just  tneuUoned.  {Manncrl,  Gtog'r.,  ^  |^ 
pi.  2,  p.  M.) 

M  « vTu,  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tiretiis,  endow, 
ed  wiiii  the  gift  ol  prophecy.  She  was  made  pikMui 
by  the  Argivea  when  the  city  of  Thebes  fell  into  Mi 
handa ;  and  aa  aha  waa  the  worthiest  part  of  th«  bocxr, 


tha  eonqoerora  aant  bar  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Mfk, 
as  the  most  valuable  prcbcnl  thty  could  nuke.  Mui- 
to,  often  called  X>aphne,  remajoed  fot  aona  laa  M 
Delphi,  wbcra  aha  gava  andaa.  Fien  IM|iU,ii 
obedience  to  the  oracle,  ahe  came  to  Clares  in  lonii, 
where  ahe  csublished  an  oracle  of  ApoUo.  Hmtbe 
married  Khakiua,  the  aoveroign  of  the  couduj,  by 
vvhuin  <'hc  h^d  a  son  called  Mopsus.  Manto  nfttrx^ 
visited  iuly,  where  she  married  Tiberinus,  ibt  ku^el 
Alba,  or,  aa  the  poeta  mention,  the  god  of  ihc  nnt 
Tibar.  From  thia  marriage  fnag  Oenaa,  nho  Ml 
a  town  in  Uw  naigbbmirliood.  wUcb,  in  boooBt  af  Ui 
11  II  'ler.  he  called  Mantua.  (ScW.  ad  Apo'I.  fiW, 
I,  :i08.— i'uitfan.,  7,  2.—Tzetz  ,  ad  Ucophr.,  9M. 
—  Vtrg.,  Mn.,  10,  199,  teqa  —Heynt,  Exmt^  l.ai 
JSi?..  iO. —  Muller,  Etiuik  ,  vol.  1,  p  i  The 
Italian  legend  about  Mantua  evideDtly  owed  iii  onj[m 
to  xiniilaritj  of  aanaw  (A^rAll^  MfiiL,^^ 
in  not.) 

Mahtva,  a  city  of  GaHia  Ciaalpina,  situate  o&  u 
island  in  the  MiiKiua,  southeast  of  Onxia.  ^nd  ^0Jlk 
of  tha  Uka  Bcmaooa.  U  it  auppoaed  to  data  lU  feud 
alioM  hmg  bafara  the  arrival  of  tha  Oania  id  hdf. 
Virgil  tells  ua  it  waa  of  I'nrcan  origin,  and  derived  lU 
name  from  the  propbetaaa  Manto.  the  daaghter  of  Ti- 
resias.  (JEn.,  10,  ISO|  *efq  — Compsre  tbe  rtnitb 
of  Midler  on  this  passage.  Etrutker,  vol.  1.  p  l38,iB 
not  )  Whatever  of  jiociical  invention  there  nuv  Ian 
been  in  the  origin  thua  aacrib^  to  Manioa,  tbert  no 
be  no  doubt  of  iu  baTing  bean  a  town  of  ceairimbla 
note  among  the  Etmriam.  when  they  wara  ■  pim(> 
>ion  of  that  part  of  Italy  where  it  was  .situjirJ  Ths 
poaitton  of  tbe  ancient  place  was  not  diSufiii  trwi 
that  which  tha  modem  Mantaa  at  prefect  occipei, 
That  it  was  not  a  place  of  any  ^rr?.'  ^izp  in  Virgtl'itiBI 
may  be  collected  from  what  the  poei  biroself  MTisfk 
(Ed<^.,  1,  90.)  Straho  (213)  classes  it  wi  h  Br  1 1, 
Bergomum,  and  Comum,  but  Martial  attack*  t»  il 
the  epithet  of  "  part>a"  (14.1 93)  Ita  riebiilt »  Cw- 
inona  was  an  unhappy  circumstance  to  MinUi :  for, 
aa  the  territory  of  tha  former  city  was  not  foond  nt- 
Beiant  to  contain  tha  Teteran  aoMiera  of  AifHU^ 
among  whom  it  had  hrrr  div;r1(>J,  the  deficieoey  *is 
supplied  from  the  neighbouring  lands  of  the!iti«;  • 
loss  moat  faellngljr  df^ered  by  Virgil,  thoogh  b» 
fortunate  rnourrh  to  escape  from  the  effects  ofthiKf' 
pre»eive  measure.  {Gecrg.,  2.  198. — £f/o<r. 
1,  47.)  We  are  informed  by  the  cranur  wHn  V>cn- 
tua,  in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  that  thwpcat  poet  ww 
at  Andes,  a  village  near  Mantoa.  ( Onmer't  i»-  *• 
/y,  vol   1,  p.  fi7,  seqq  ) 

Marathon,  a  town  of  Attica,  nonhea*!  of  .Ubm 
and  not  far  from  tha  coaat.   It  was  said  to  l«^*«*' 
named  from  the  hero  Mnrathos  {Plu!.,  Yil  Tso— 
Suid  ,  *.  a.  Mapnfttln'),  and  was  already  a  pUceOfBOli 
in  the  days  of  Homer     (Or/.  7.  81.)  Frointhf^J^ 
liast  of  Sophorleo  {(Ed.  Col.,  1047).  who  q^o'**^ 
lochoniB  on  the  Tclrapolis.  we  learn  that  it  f*!**'^ 
a  temple  consecrated  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  P""*^ 
thenea  repoita  that  tha  sacred' galley  was  kipt  w 
coaat,  and  that  on  ona  oeeaahm  it  was  «fWi*  f 
Philip     (r;i!7.,  1,  p  4n  )    Enrysthens  wh  » 
have  been  defeated  here  by  lolans  and  iV 
( Strah. .  877). and  Theaena  to  have  here destroved ^^0B 
hv  which  the  ronntrv  \^  as.  infested.    (Pl't . 
—Stfob.,  399.)    Marathon,  however,  is 
for  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  o^e' ^ 
sians  in  the  plain  in  it-s  immediate  vidoity.   The  rtf • 
aian  army  waa  commanded  by  Datii  i 
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mite  U»  Athenians^  who  b«l  elefen  geoenl*  inelu* 
Urn  tiw  ptiniwh,  wm  f<w  lbs  day  iiM«r  the  order* 
•f  MiTriMhi  Aeeovdtm  to  Conwlim  Nopos  ( Vtt. 
MttUfi  ).  the  Pcrstant  were  a  hundred  thousand  effect* 
itrc  foot  and  ten  tbouwod  horae;  yet  Plato,  moan- 
ta^  probablj  to  inclode  IIm  aeaiBMi  and  Um  varioua 
multitude  of  atlendanta  upon  Asiatic  troops,  calls  the 
waoie  artmment  five  hundred  thousand ;  aud  Trogus 
Peapeius,  according  to  his  epitoroixer  Justin  (3,  9). 
4tA  aot  acni|ite  to  add  a  hundred  thousand  more. 
IVae  writera,  bowerer,  did  not  perceive  that,  by  en- 
euinbfnn<j  the  Persians  with  such  useless  end  un- 
OMuu^eabUi  crowds,  they  ware  not  heightening,  but 
AMimriiing.  the  gtory  of  t}ie  CMqMMf*.  Tba  Athe- 
nians nun.l'tred  aix-and  fortv  Jiffrrenl  nations  in  thr 
barbaibsu  Ixwt ;  and  the  KUuopian  arrows,  remains  of 
«kich  are  Mill  foond  at  Marathon,  smm  \»  tItMt  the 
fcoC  llMt  Darius  drew  troops  frun^  the  remotest  provin- 
ces of  the  empire.  Yet  our  calculations  must  he  kept 
iown  ciy  the  remark,  that  the  whole  invading  army 
was  tranapoited  over  the  aea,  acooidtqg  le  HendetM* 
^MOahifM.  ThiB,oaUMfoo<tnf which tw fixe* elae- 
wh«  re.  of  200  in^-n  to  each  trirt  rm?  would  give  120,000  : 
and  we  ought  probably  to  consider  ibis  as  the  utmoet 
jmit  to  which  the  nombers  of  the  invaders  can  reason- 
aWv  be  c*mtd.  Th  ne  of  thr  \t!irnians,  including  the 
Piata;m»,  uv.  utiiiunni)  rated  at  aoout  10,000.  It  is 
poesible  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  had  some  share  in 
gpwmiwM  thia  inditiOD :  it  probatdy  Ailla  abort  of  the 
tndk,  aad  cwtainly  doea  not  take  the  siaT««  hno  ac- 
count, who  served  nnost  likely  as  light-armed  troops 
When  all  these  allowaucm  are  made,  the  numehcal 
iaequaiity  wiH  be  ndtieed  to  a  proportien  of  tve  10  one. 
—  It  IS  remarkable,  that,  though  Herodotus  represents 
the  PeraiaiiA  &s  mdticed  to  land  ai  Marathon  with  a 
to  Ibe  operations  of  their  calvary,  he  doea  not 
say  a  weid  either  of  lU  movemenu  in  the  battle,  or  of 
any  cause  that  prevented  them.  It  seems  not  to  have 
come  into  action;  but  perhaps  he  could  not  learn  by 
wait  means  it  was  kept  motionless.  Yet  there  was 
a  mdiiiett  eo  the  subject  probably  of  aeme  antiquity, 
which  spp^-ars  to  have  sss  i m  rl  various  forms,  one  of 
whKh  wan  adopted  by  Acpos,  who  relates,  that  Miltia- 
im  fMOlicted  hM  lanke  nam  the  enemy's  cavalry 
anabattis:  a  fact  which  it  may  be  thought  Herodotus 
coold  scarcely  have  paaaed  over  in  silence  if  it  bad 
b4^ti  kroMt)  to  hun,  but  which  might  have  been  the 
fonnifatinn  of  a  very  obeeon  accenet  odt  tbe  matter, 
viidi  IB  givaa  b]r  euoibcr  aether.  In  the  ezpknation 
■J  Xht  pruverb,  ^;upif  IrrKtlf  {SuidAs  -  -  Cent.,  14,  73, 
SdkoU),  we  read,  that  when  Dalis  invaded  Attica,  the 
leoians  got  upon  the  trace  (1),  and  made  signals  to  the 
Athenians  that  the  cavslrv  had  gonr  nivnv  (u(  clev 
X^"^  oi  i-vti^},  and  that  Mlltiades,  on  learning  lUt  re- 
treat, jotned  battle  and  gained  the  victory  ;  which  was 
the  «ngio  «i  tbe  provacb,  twl  ruv  r^v  tv^iv  iiakvov- 
rmm.  {ThithgtlP*  Onecec,  vel.  2,  p.  241 ,  »eq  )— The 
Per^iir.s  lost  in  ail  six  thousand  four  hundred  men. 
CM  ih«  Athcniaos  only  one  hundred  and  ninetv-two 
feH ;  %al  nmtmg  iktm  wtie  the  polemaidi  CalUna- 

ehcs  ;  Slesibius,  one  of  the  tm  ^Trnt-rals  ;  Cynasgirus, 
brotht^r  ol  the  poet  iLschylus,  and  other  men  of  rank, 
who  had  hem  MiMst  to  set  an  example  of  valour  on 
Cornelius  Ncpos  observes  that 
tea  miles  from  AU)cn»  ;  but  as,  in  fact. 
It  u  nearly  doubl*  that  diatance,  it  ia  probable  that  we 
eqgbt  torcadtmBtyiMiieadofMn.  PaucaaiMefirma 
il  wmm  ImV  way  from  AtlnM  to  Caryatoa  in  Babcae. 
In  the  plain  was  erected  the  tumuKiP  of  tl:r'?e  Alheni- 
am  who  ftAi  m  the  battle,  their  names  being  inscribed 
ee  aepoichiel  inHmi.  Another  tamohm  waa  raised 
br  tbe  Piatxans  and  the  slaves  —Still,  however,  after 
the  defeat  at  Marathon,  the  Persian  armament  was 
very  famidable ;  nor  was  Athens  immediately,  by  iu 
■  victeiy,  dalivMed  from  the  danger  of  that 
mm  wink  «Mi  i»  had  been  tbicateoed.  Tl» 


Peraian  coaimandeis,  doubling  the  promontory  ol  8u- 
nram,  coaalod  along  the  southern  shore  of  Attica,  mat 
wilhottt  hope  of  earryiqg  that  city  by  a  atldden  aaaaidt. 

But  MiUiadcs  made  a  rapiii  m.irch  with  a  large  part  of 
his  forces  ;  and  when  the  Persians  antved  off  the  port 
of  Phalerus,  they  saw  an  Athenian  army  encamped  on 
the  hill  of  Cynosarges  which  overlooks  it.  They 
cast  anchor,  but,  without  attempting  anything,  weigh- 
ed agm  >od  ateered  for  Aata.--MaiatlMm,  vvbieh  ilitt 
preserves  its  ancient  name,  ia  situated,  according  to  a 
modem  traveller,  "  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  a 
valley,  which  opens  towards  the  southeast  into  the 
great  plain  in  which  the  battle  waa  (ought.  Tbia  as* 
tends  along  the  coest  fiom  tbe  nonheaat  to  Ibe  eooili* 
wr-:'.  At  the  extremity  and  near  the  sea  is  seen  the 
conspicuous  lorob  raised  over  the  bodies  of  the  Athe- 
nians who  fell  in  tbe  battle ;  and  close  to  the  coast 
upuii  the  right  is  a  marsh,  wherein  the  remains  of 
irophjcs  and  marble  monumenia  are  yet  visible.** 
(Cuarke't  Tratels,  vol.  7,  p  23,  Lond.  eJ  )  From  a 
memoir  of  Coi.  Sqnire,  ioaerted  in  Wia^po^e'«  Kmotre 
(vol.  1,  p.  8M%  we  ftrther  leam,  diat  *•  Ae  lartd  bor- 
dering on  the  Bay  of  Marathon  ia  an  unitV.i  rn  j-ti «] 
plain  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  width,  and  bounded 
by  rocky,  difficult  heighta,  which  enclose  it  at  eithv 
extremity.  About  the  centrr  of  the  I kjv  a  small  stream, 
which  dows  from  tbe  upper  part  oi  ilie  valley  of  M  ara- 
thon,  disehargaa  ilorif  into  the  ses  by  three  shallow 
channela.  A  narrow  rocky  point,  |inMctiag  from  tha 
shore,  forms  the  northeast  part  of  tne  bey,  etoae  la 
which  18  a  salt  ctrcam  conii< ci  d  vwlh  a  shallow  lake, 
and  a  great  axunt  of  marsli  land.  The  village  of 
Mamtbeo  ia  ntb«r  more  than  three  milea  fifom  tbe  sea. 
Towards  tho  middle  of  the  plain  may  he  seen  a  large 
tumulus  of  eaith.  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  resembling 
those  on  the  plain  of  Tioy.**  {Cnumra  Ame.  Orwet, 
vol.  8,  ji.  385, 

MiBcELi-A.  I.  daughter  of  daudioa  Mareellee  by 
his  wife  Octavia,  and  sister  to  Marcus  Morccllus. 
She  waa  firat  married  to  Apoletos,  and  afterward  tc 
Valeriae  Meaaala.  (Aicfen..  VH.  Aug.,  53 
The  younger,  daughter  of  Claudius  Marcellus  by  his 
wife  Octavis,  and  sister  of  the  prec«Mling.  She  wae 
first  marned  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  and  afterwaai 
to  M.  Julius  .\nionius.    {Suetcn.,  Vtt,  Any.,  68.) 

MARCELLiMJs,  AmmiInos,  thc  last  Latin  writct  that 
merita  the  title  of  an  historian.  He  was  born  ai  An- 
tiocbi  aad  lived  under  Jotiiaian  and  hia  soccesson 
down  to  tfio  Tdgn  of  Valentinien  n.  A  large  portioa 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  mil  t  in,  service  in  the  Roman 
armies.  He  performed  campaigns  in  Gaol,  Gennany, 
and  Mesopotsmis,  and  accompanied  Julian  on  his  oi* 
pediiion  ap^iitift  thc  Persians.  The  modesty  of  AJR* 
mianus,  which  gives  us  but  little  information  lelativo 
to  himself,  prevents  us  from  determining  ^^^  at  rank  he 
held  in  the  army,  or  wbat  employment  he  porsoed 
after  quitting  the  profeaaion  of  arma.  Il  a^paera  thei 
he  W8S  invi  sieti  with  the  dirmiry  of  Comes  rei  pn- 
Data:  we  tind,  id  fact,  in  tbe  Tiicodoaian  Code  (I.  xU., 
lU  appellat  ),  a  rescript  of  the  empenua  OntiaB, 
lentiniai..  .11. i1  Theodosius,  addressed  to  a  certain  Am- 
mianus,  who  is  derorated  with  this  title.  He  died  at 
Rome  subsecinent  to  A.  D.  390.  1 1  was  probably  in  thta 
city  that,  at  the  age  of  fifty  yesra,  be conpoead  biabia- 
lory  of  the  Roman  emperors,  wydl  bo  estillad  *•  Jl^ 
rum  getlarum  Ubn  xxxi  "  It  commenced  with  tbe 
aeeeeaioB  of  Werva,  A.D.  96.  ^d  cooae«nientlv  at  the 
period  whwe  tho  hiatoty  of  Taeitoe  tarmwHad  It» 
not  known  whether  Ammianu^  prrtmr^pd  to  write  a 
continuation  of  that  history,  or  il  any  other  motive 
induced  hire  to  select  the  time  when  this  historian 
»,rc  Lilt  his  work  to  a  close.  It  la  rery  probable  that 
ne  had  no  intention  whatever  of  continuing  Tacitua, 
as  he  not  only  does  not  mention  him,  although  he  cites 
Ssllust  and  otbat  Reatao  whtera,  hot  also  aa  hia  woib 
shows  no  imitHiiiD  i«lnl«Mr  of  «be  ^mxiim  mm 
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ol  TaeitQs.    The  history  of  AmmiantM  proceeds  M 

f«r  w  378  A.D.  It  embrscrd,  consequently,  a  period 
of  282  years  ;  bot  the  first  thirteri)  books,  whir.h  con- 
tained a  sketch  of  the  history  of  256  years  (from  96 
to  are  lost,  atid  we  have  only  the  last  eighteen. 
Theae  eighteen,  howtvL-r,  form  the  riiost  important 
ptit  of  tiM  Itboan  of  Ammianus.  In  the  first  thir- 
t««n  book*  be  merely  arranged  nttierailt  fram  wiitate 
u'rjij  1  i  !  zone  ln.forr  liim  ;  although  it  muJt  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  ercn  this  part  would  b«ve  biiti  m- 
tareettntf  for  ue,  m  many  of  ihe  works  from  which  he 
wicctcd  3:r>  row  lost  In  thp  fi^hteen  books,  how- 
ever, that  remain  to  us,  and  which  it  ts  more  than 
probable  the  copyists  transcribed  separately  from  the 
rett.  Ammiuiae  relates  the  evaou  which  occuired  du- 
riii>^  las  owHltiM.  Aebe  aften  look  an  aetive  pert  in 
these,  or,  at  leant,  was  an  py(  witn<'?s  of  n»o>t  oflliem, 
be  relates  them  in  the  first  person :  when  he  details 
tvhat  did  not  pan  under  Ma  immediate  hiepection,  be 
is  carcfol  to  obtain  tht*  rcqtiisitc  information  from  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who  took 
nit  in  the  natter  that  is  related :  he  does  not  pretend, 
nowever,  to  give  a  complete  history  of  his  time,  and 
be  passes  in  silence  over  events  respecting  which  he 
has  neither  accurate  inlortnation  nor  positive  docu- 
ments. This  part  of  his  work,  ihere:ore.  is  less  a  his- 
tory than  what  we  wonM  call  at  tho  Vtwmt  day  me- 
moir*  of  his  lime.  An  nn  .  nis  Marcellinua  was  a  wtll- 
informed  man,  and  po(>sct>>ed  of  great  good  bcti&e  and 
•aeellent  jadgraent.  No  writer  was  ever  more  entitled 
to  pM!^>-  *>r  candour  and  impartiality.  He  understood 
weii  me  ^ji  of  clearly  showing  the  coiiacxiou  of  events, 
and  of  paint. ng  in  striking  colours  the  characters  of 
dMtaa  individtul*  whom  iM  intiodocea  into  hia  nana- 
tive.  In  a  woid,  be  woald  in  all  probabiUty  have 
been  an  accomplished  liislorian  had  his  lot  been 
caat  in  a  more  favourable  age.  Had  ho  lived  in  the 
golden  period  of  Roman  litenture,  the  atody  of  good 
models  and  the  society  of  enlightened  men  would 
^  have  perfected  his  historic  talent,  and  have  formed 
Ua  atylo  m  a  purer  mould.  The  latter  woold  not, 
an  IB  loo  often  the  case  in  Ammiattua,  have  been 
daetftote  of  that  simplicity  which  constitntee  one  of 
the  great  beauties  of  historical  narrative,  nor  over- 
'otded  with  oroaments  and  distigured  by  turgid  and 
haibamna  forma  of  eifireesion.  These  fauit8»  hew- 
erer,  in  the  stylo  of  .^mmianus.  (inJ  an  oicuso  in 
the  circumstances  of  liia  case.  He  was  a  stranger, 
and  wrote  in  a  language  not  hia  Own ;  neither  did  the 
buay  life  wliich  ho lud  led  in  camps  permit  him  to  cul- 
thrate  iIm  talent  for  writing  which  nature  had  bestowed 

upon  him  His  jjood  qiiuluies  are  his  own  ;  his  de- 
fects are  those  of  the  times ;  and,  in  spite  of  these  de- 
Ihela,  hia  atyle  ia  eonapieooiia  amonif  all  the  writers 
who  wore  contomporsry  with  him  for  a  purity  to  which 
they  could  not  attain. — Ammianus  Marcellinus  u  the 
laal  fmpa  historian ;  for,  notwithalaoding  all  that  aono 
maintain  to  the  contrary,  we  have  no  certain  proof  of 
his  having  been  a  Christian.  A  public  man,  oiutcbed 
with  the  experience  acquired  amid  the  scenes  of  an 
active  life,  he  relates  the  evente  connected  with  the 
MW  taligioii  intradoeed  by  Constantino  with  aang*froid 
and  impartiality,  and  perhaps  with  the  indifTerence  of  | 
a  msn  who  knew  how  to  raise  himself  to  a  point  of 
view  where  he  eoold  perceive  naught  but  masses  and 
raaults.  He  blames  w.'h  r<]vi\  frankness  the  anti- 
chhstian  mysticism  ol  Juuan,  and  the  rcl;giou»  intol- 
erance of  Constantius  and  hia  bishops,  lie  speaks 
with  raapect  both  of  the  doclnnea  of  Christianity  and 
dw  eaiomooies  of  paganism.    A  remaHtable  pa<>sa&ro 

OCCOrs  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Iwenty-firsi  hook. 
Alter  having  painted  the  bitterness  of  character  and  the 
oniallies  of  Consuntius,  the  hiatortan  adde :  "  ChnM- 

tianam  relifriorum  ahsnlutam  ct  timpliccin  anili  yuprr- 
^Aone  confumUna ;  in  (/ua  trruUmda  perpiexius^  qmm 
mmfontmU  gramu,  tuUnit  UttHiM  ptunm*  s 


J  progrtMsa  fusiua  aluit  conetrtatime  trrhorum:  u!  ct 
'  Irrris  antutitum  jumciUu  yuUuis  ullro  cUrotjut  iw 
currcntibuji,  per  synodos,  quaa  appellant,  dun  ritm 
omrum  ad  nam  trmker*  cammturvbttrium,  m  sdbcs- 
lariet  tucaderet  nrrvot.**  On  another  occwion  (S3, 
11),  blsming  the  conduct  of  a  bi^^hop.  be  remarks- 
"J*ro/e9siim$  mat  vUUus,  qua  niJul  muirMtmiu 
iet  et  lent,  <4  debfemm  mm  ftraUk  dncM»laf.*> 
I  — Hio  nanalive  of  Ammianus  is  often  interrupted  by 
geographical  and  physical  digressions.  The  luicr 
show,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  alight  acqaaiot' 
ance  with  principles;  but  the  descriptiom  of  coT:t- 
tries  which  he  had  himself  s«en  are  exiretDeiy  nio- 
sble.  He  ia  one  of  the  princi[»l  aooiees  that  «t  haia 
for  the  ]|eogiaphy  and  hiatory  of  «iciaat  Gamttj,t 
country  m  which  be  paeaed  a  great  nnmber  of  yesit. 

,  We  find  in  him  also  ^onle  ciccllrnt  obicrvatiora  on 

I the  luzuty  and  courts  of  the  Roman  emperon,  on  ik 
▼icee  which  prevailed  there,  and  on  the  auaam  ii 
>  general  of  the  great  Gibbon  (c  2fi)  eartdi<?lT  arowi 
I  ins  obligaiiona  to  this  writer  aud  frooi  the  penod 
when  he  can  no  longer  drnvo  materials  from  Aauaiti 
nus,  the  work  of  the  English  historian  Iomi  t  gfsit 
portion  of  Its  previous  interest,  {SchHU,  Hut.  hL 
Rom.,  vol  3,  p.  164,  seqq. — Fuhmun,  //lirii'y  i^ 
CU$g.  Lit.f  vol.  3,  p.  aMf  .)— The  best  editna 
of  Ammianne  Mareellinnn  ia  that  trf  Orgnorai. 
Hat,  1R93.  4lo.  The  edition  of  Wagner,  compl«rf 
by  Erfurdt,  L*p».,  I80d,  3  vol*.  8vo,  ti  iiio  vainable. 

MafeeKLLva,  I.  Marcus  CLauoit-s,  bom  uf  a  Re. 
man  consular  family,  sfter  passing  through  the  otBcn 
of  atdile  and  qua?stor,  was  made  consul  B  C  SM 
The  Transpadane  Gauls  having  declared  war  teuai 
Rome,  Mareellits  marched  a«»inat  iheai.  dcMn 
them  near  Acerrv,  on  the  Addoa,  killed  their  ka| 
Viridomarus,  and  bnre  ofT  his  arms,  the  ",«p('.'>j 
mo,"  which  were  exhibited  in  his  triumph.   .41  lit 
beginning  of  die  aecond  Panic  war.  Marcellui  aa 
sent  into  Sicily  as  pra,'tor,  to  .iflministcr  tbe  Roouo 
part  of  the  island,  and  had  also  the  task  of  keepuig  th« 
Syracnsans  firm  in  their  alliance  with  Rome.  After 
tho  battle  of  (  anns,  he  waa  reealied  to  Italy  10  Vffftm 
Hannibal.    Having  taken  the  command  M  d»  nKct 
of  the  Roman  forces  in  .Apulia,  he  kept  HsTinihil n 
check  and  defended  Nola.    In  the  year  214  B.C., 
being  again  oonanl,  ho  took  Caailinnn  by  tarpfiis. 
He  was  next  sent  to  Sicilv,  where  Syracuse  bad  d^ 
dared  against  Rome.    Alter  .■»  f'lsge  of  neaxlv three 
years,  the  city  was  taken  212  B  C  .  and  Maresifaii»> 
turned  to  Rome  with  the  rich  spoiU.    It  was  on  fleet* 
sion  of  the  lakiitg  of  Syracuse  that  the  celehrtted  A^ 
chimedes  lost  his  life.    Marcellus  did  not,  liowofr, 
obuin  a  trian^  bat  only  an  ovation,  as  the  wir  m 
Sicily  waa  not  entirebr  terminated.   In  the  year  S10 
ho  was  again  chosnn  consul,  and  had  the  (lirtciKi.  cf 
the  war  against  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  wtieu  bt  'Mi. 
town  of  Salapia,  and  fought  several  partial  cngi{»- 
mcnts  with  the  CarthajT-inans,  without  any  defimts 
suit.    In  the  foilowmg  yuar  he  continued  in  commni 
of  the  army,  and  foughr  a  battle  against  Hanoihil  n 
Caautium.  in  which  the  Romans  warn  ^'^^^'^ 
fled-    On  the  followirg  day  Marcellea  raeewd  tk» 
I  tiiiht  and  defeated   the   Carthapinianv  upoM  "'^"^ 
Hannibal  withdrew  to  the  mountaiDs  of  the  Bm^L 
In  tho  nrat  year,  B.C.  908,  Mavedlos  «u 
consul  for  the  fifth  time  with  T.  Quintus  Cmpin** 
He  coDUoued  lo  carry  on  the  war  against  Hinn't*'' 
when,  beine  encamped  near  Venusia,  he  rs''  *  vm 
tured  out.  Tell  into  an  ambuscade  of  sdwnctd  pwta, 
and  was  slain,  lu  the  60 lb  year  of  his  age.  Hia"** 
according  tu  some  authorities,  caused  his  body  to  t» 
baioed  with  military  boooora,  and  sent  the  asfa«  to  • 
•liver  tun  to  hia  aon.   Aecordmg  to  otbeta,  hasianrf 
ho  did  tiot  even  brstow  opon  the  corpse  the  ordinHy 
rites  of  burial    (P/iU.,  Vtt.  ManeU.)  Marceiiui 
OM  of  ^  neat  diatincpiiahod  RMnao  ooiuaiadm 
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*«tng  tte  aMOod  Panic  war,  and  WM  •ecaatomed  to 
b«  called  "Jte  aword  of  tbt  Romana,  aa  Fabiua  waa 
dwMNninatid  I  heir  ahield.  We  have  a  life  of  him  by 
Plutarch. — H  Marcus  Claudius,  held  ihe  consuUhip 
wHiSwriiM  i^(cia«»  B.C.  51.  He  was  remarkable 
far  Im  aitacbfnetrt  to  republican  principles,  and  hit 
micotnpmm  siricr  hostility  towards  Ca>sar ;  and  it  was 
he  mho  proposed  to  the  senate  to  recall  that  command- 
ar  from  hi*  province  in  Gaul.  After  tha  battle  of 
Phant!ia,  MsrcflKi*  went  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
was  not  pardoned  by  C»-sar  until  somL-  considerable 
interval  faiad  elapsed,  and  then  only  at  the  earnest  in- 
MMHiMi  €f  th*  Moate.  It  wm  od  tbia  occasion  that 
Ckmo  itllaMBd  his  speech  of  dianke  to  Cmmr. 
M  t'lns,  howeTcr.  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  the 
pwdoo  thos  obtained,  havioff  been  asaaaainated  by  an 
•a«calofliii,P.MagiiMGilo.  He  waa  then  on  hla 
rptom  to  Italy  The  cause  that  prompted  Ctlo  to  the 
art  w  not  known.  Cicero  conjectures  thai  the  latter, 
with  debla,  and  apprehending  some  trouble 
core  in  eaae  of  hia  return,  had  been  urging 
MarccRos,  who  was  surety  for  some  part  of  them,  to 
furnish  him  with  money  to  pay  the  whole,  and  that,  on 
ncetving  a  denial,  be  was  provoked  to  the  roadoeaa  of 
ttkif  his  patron.  (Cie  .  Bp.  mi  AU.,  18,  lO.-'Cem* 
par*  Ep  ad  Fam  ,  4,  12.)  According  to  others, 
however,  he  was  proinplcd  to  the  deed  by  seeing  Other 
fheods  nnort  hi^'hlv  favoured  hy  Marceilua  than  him* 
self.  (Vol  Max, 9,  11.)  After  stabbing  his  patron. 
Cilo  slew  himself. — III.  Marcus  Claudius,  commonly 
koown  as  the  "Young  Marccllus,"  was  the  son  of 
Oetam  ibe  aiatw  of  Aaguatoa,  and  conacopantly  the 
mpfcew  of  the  kticr.  Aagoatiw  gaTO  Mm  Bb  daogh- 
l«r  Julii  if)  msrriatte,  and  intended  hini  for  his  suc- 
boi  be  died  at  the  early  age  of  18,  universally 
*  OQ  account  of  the  eicellence  of  his  private 
Virgil  has  immortalized  his  memory  by  the 
Wontifal  lines  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
.£neiJ,  and  which  are  said  to  have  drawn  from  Octa- 
na  ao  noMicaot  a  ReomponM.  {Yii,  Viigilioe.) 
JJnrn  waa  Mnpaeted,  though  without  reaaen,  it  woald 
aoem,  of  having  made  away  wiih  Morn  II  i^.  \  1  o  w  is 
ao  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  her  sou  Tiberius. 
The  more  oetenaible  Cause  of  hia  death  waa  the  iniu- 
dirioua  application  of  the  cold  bath  bf  the  phjaietan 
Antonias  Masa.    (Vid.  Mom.) 

klAaciIxA,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  who, 
OS  aeeoaaiof  ber  paUie  and  private  virtues  and  her 
■■MhlodHfottlion,  waa  declared  Augusta  and  empress 
bf  her  brother.    She  died  A  D  11 3. 

MaacuNoroLis,  a  city  of  Mceaia  Inferior,  to  the 
«a«  of  Odesf]*,  founded  hf  Trajan,  and  named  in 
honoar  of  his  si^irr  Marciana  {Amm.  MaredI.,Vf, 
4 — Jormmnd.,  Gei.,  c.  lb.)  It  soon  became  an  im- 
portant place  in  consequence  of  its  lying  on  the  main 
nad  bom  Cooatantinople  to  the  later,  and  of  its  being 
iho  ploM  where  preparations  were  made  for  all  the 
pii>«-d  i-.ons  aijauHt  the  barbarians  in  this  quarter. 
Wtkcn  the  Bulgariaoa  formed  a  kingdom  out  of  what 
woo  |m«ieual]f  llonia,  Mareianopolis  became  tiie  cap- 
ita!. cri.i«'T  the  ns.nr  of  PnafUabe  {UfuadTLuSa. — 
An*m  Comn.,  p.  194)  or  i*rcilaw.  It  ttidl  retains  this 
and  al*o  of  Eaih"  Stamboul  with  the  Turks : 
Gtftk  inhabitants,  however,  call  it  Mar- 
Ateof^ng  to  the  //in.  Ant.  (p.  228.— Com- 
^^re  7**' y»v'ii^^ .  7,  »),  Mareianopolis  was  !8  miles 
to  the  weat  of  Odeaau*.   (Jfamurt,  6a^.>  vol.  7, 

pi  las.) 

MaarrlvPi.  T  a  nntivo  of  Thrace,  born  of  obscure 
^ret»i9,  toward*  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
ectrted  the  army,  and  roae  gradoalty  by  hie  merit 
to  hijirh  rank,  and  was  made  a  senator  by  Theodosius 
n  When  Thcodoaius  died  (A.D.  450),  his  sister 
Pakhena.  then  St  years  old,  offered  her  hand  to  Mar- 
.  who  wu  near  60,  becanae  she  thought  him 
» of  boating  tho  evowa  with  dignity,  and  with 
A  H 


adnoligt  to  dw  atele.  Mtielaimt  married  her,  an^ 
was  proclaimed  emperor.  His  reign,  which  lasted 
little  more  than  atx  years,  waa  peacelbl,  and  hia  ad> 

ministration  was  cqnilable  and  firm.  He  refused  to 
pay  to  Attila  the  tribute  to  which  Tbeodoaiua  bad 
Bobmittod.   In  the  year  4BS,  Maicianua  aeknowled^ 

.\ Vitus  as  Emperor  of  the  West.  Marcianus  diedia 
457^his  wife  Pulcheria  bad  died  before  him.  He 
wa^Kceeded  by  Leo  I.  (Encyct.  U».  KnomL^  OoL 
14,fr4I2.)— II   Cupella.    (ri/  Capella.) 

Marcomanni,  a  nation  of  Gennaiiy,  in  the  MUth- 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  According  to  some  an- 
thoritiea,  their  oiiginal  aeata  were  m  Moravia,  wbencOk 
on  being  hard  preesed  by  the  Remans,  they  retired 
into  \vhat  is  now  Bohemia.  (Fltf/.  Palcrc  .2,  lOR 
— Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  110.)  Other  wniera, 
however,  saeh  aa  Cluver,  Adelung,  Mascov,  dec, 
make  them  to  have  lived  between  the  Maine  and 
Neckar,  previous  to  their  departure  for  Bohemia. — 
They  were  aubduod  by  the  emperors  Trajan  and  An* 
toninus.  Their  name  denotes  "border  men,'"  i.  e., 
men  of  tho  marchea.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
382,  seqi  ) 

MARCua,  a  masnomen  common  to  many  of  the  Ro- 
mana.  (VU.  ifSmilive,  Lepidoa,  dtc.) 

Mardi,  I.  a  people  of  A  ia,  near  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  Media,  or  rather  of  Matiene,  which  funned  part 
of  Media.  (Strabo,  5iA.—Tztckucke,  ad  Strab.,  I.  c, 
vol.  4,  p  550.— Qi/in/.  Cxirt ,  5,  5.)— II.  A  tribe  of 
the  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus  (1.  125),  but, 
according  to  other  writers,  a  distinct  race  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  (Arrian,  Hist.  Jnd.,  40.) 
They  are  represented  as  a  plundering  race.  {Arrian, 
I.  r.)—UL  A  nation  dwelling  to  the  south  of  Bactri- 
ana,  and  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Paropamisua. 
Pliny  (6,  16)  saya  they  extended  from  Caucaaua  to 
Bactriana,  in  which  he  evidently  followed  the  histo- 
rians of  .Alexander,  wiio,  out  of  tlaltcry  to  that  prince, 
called  the  Paropamisua  by  tho  name  of  Caucasus. 
Aa  regards  theae  three  patiooa,  conaalt  the  reroarka 
of  Larcher  (Ifitf.  differed.— TtMe  Geogr.,  vol.  t. 
p  317,  tcqq  ). 

MardonIds,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who,  after  the 
defeat  of  his  maater  at  Thermopyhs  and  Satamia,  waa 
left  in  Greece  with  n-i  nrrny  of  300,000  chosen  men, 
to  subdue  the  country,  and  reduce  it  under  the  power 
of  Paieit.  His  operations  were  rendered  useless  by 
the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Greek* ;  and  in  • 
battle  at  rtatva,  Mardonfne  wat  defeated  and  left 
among  tlie  slam,  B.C.  479.  He  had  been  cotmnander 
of  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Europe,  and  it  was  chiefly 
\rf  hit  advieo  tint  X%>rxe8  invaded  Greece.  Ho  wae 
eon  in-law  of  Darius.  {Vid.  Darius  I.,  where  aOBW 
other  parliculara  are  gl  ten  respecting  him.) 

Mars  MoRTtJOM,  an  extensive  and  most  intefeat< 
ing  piece  of  water,  in  Judea,  about  70  milea  lonf  iol 
20  broad.  It  was  anciently  called  the  **  Sea  0/  tkt 
Plain"  {Deul.  3,  17;  4,  19),  from  its  situation  in 
the  great  hollow  or  plain  of  the  Jordan;  tho  "Salt 
Sea"  (Daa.  9,  ir.—Jofk.  15,  »>,  from  the  extreme 
aaltness  of  it«  waters  ;  and  the  "  Eatst  Sea"  (Ezek. 
47,  \B.—Joel  2,  30),  from  its  stluaiiou  relative  to 
Judaea,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  West  Sea,  Of 
.Mediterranean.  It  f-  ''kcwise  called  by  Joscphua, 
and  by  the  Greek  and  l.aiiii  writers  generally,  Laeu* 
Asphaltilet,  from  the  bitumen  («ff^aAror)  found  in  n  ; 
and  the  **  Dtad  Sea,"  ita  more  frequent  modern  ap- 
pellation, from  Ae  belief  that  no  living  eieatttre  can 

exist  in  its  siline  and  sulphjreous  waters.  It  is  at 
present  known  in  Syria  by  the  names  of  AlmotatMk 
and  Bttkar  Leth  ;  and  oectifHCs  what  may  be  consid- 
ered as  thp  southern  extremity  of  the  vale  of  Jordan. 
This  Bca,  so  important  and  so  often  mentioned  in 
aacred  history,  still  bears  the  most  unequivocal  marks 
of  the  catastrophe  of  which  it  faaa  been  the  site.  It 
differs,  inde«l,  so  esaentially  in  aitoation  and  propel^ 
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ttw  mm  •ftqr  other  pi«M  of  mUtt  in  ih»  known 
.world,  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  has  not  faoen  die  aubject 

of  more  frt^ui  tit  and  extensive  observation.  Its 
depth  seetns  to  be  altogether  unknown ;  and  it  ia 
only  of  lato  that  a  boat  has  navigated  ita  aotiaca. 
Towards  its  southern  extremity,  however,  in  a  con- 
tracted part  of  the  lake,  is  a  ford,  about  six  miles 
over,  made  uae  of  by  the  Arabs :  hi  IIw  mid^  of 
which  they  report  the  water  to  be  warm,  itul^Hng 
the  preteaee  of  warm  springs  beneath.  In  g^Kmi, 
toward*  the  ahorc  it  is  shallow  ;  ami  1'.  riM  S  and  falls 
with  iha  aoaaoDs,  and  with  the  quantity  of  water  car- 
ried toto  it  by  8er«n  atreama,  which  fm  into  tbia  their 
common  recc(ila.lc,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Jordan. 
It  also  appears  either  to  be  oti  the  increase,  or  to  be 
lower  in  aome  years  than  in  othtca,  whence  those 
travellers  are  to  bo  credited  who  assert  that  they  have 
beheld  the  ruins  of  the  cities  cither  exposed  or  in- 
gulfed beneath  the  waters.  Troilo  and  D'Arvicux 
atleat  that  they  ohaervcd  fragmcnta  of  wali*  dbc  Jo- 
aephtjs  remarka.  that  one  might  atitt  see  there  **  the 

shadow.H  of  the  five  ciliebi"  {zu  re  fih'  7ro7.itjv  OKiuf), 
leaving  It  somewhat  uncertain  what  he  means  by  this 
figorauve  language,  (fietf.  Jud.^  4,  8«  4.)  Strabo 
gives  a  circiitnfcTciicc  of  60  stadia  to  the  ruins  of  Sod- 
om, according  to  ilic  traditions  of  the  neighbouring 
oommunities  {uare  Kiarcvetv  rojjr  i9fnAXovfuvoi(  vko 
Tuv  iyx*'P**^v,  uc  upa  ukqOuto  irorc  TptmuUieKa  iroX- 
eif  ivTavda,  uv  r^c  fitjrponoXiijf,  'Zoihfuiv,  au^otrn 
MVkXoc  f^i/Kuvru  -rrav  oratJiwr. — Slrab.,  764).  Two 

Xd  aJMl  respectable  inhabiunta  of  Jerusalem  told 
uadrell  that  they  had  once  been  able  to  eoe  aome 
part  of  these  ruins  ;  that  they  were  near  the  shore,  and 
the  water  »o  shallow  at  the  time,  that  ihey,  together 
With  hoiuo  Frenchmen,  went  into  it,  and  found  aeveral 
pillars  and  other  fragments  of  buildingfi.  These  sever- 
al authorities  are  too  weighty  to  bo  despised  ;  and  we 
may  collect  from  them  some  support  to  the  opinion, 
thai,  at  the  deatruciion  of  the  guUty  citiea,  they  were 
BOl  entirely  overwhelmed  with  tne  watera,  hot  iremain* 
cd  more  ur  k  -s  i  x posed  to  vu  w,  a.-<  niotininenls  of  the 
jud^iDC'Us  ol  God  ;  and  that,  from  the  slow  increase 
of  the  waters  through  a  period  of  nearly  4000  years, 
they  have  gradually  receded  from  our  Bip;ht,  and  are 
now  only  to  be  seen  through  the  water,  if  seen  at  all, 
alitor  aeasons  of  long-contioued  drought.  The  water 
now  coTering  tbeao  ruina  occupiea  what  was  formerly 
the  Vale  of  Siddim ;  a  rich  ana  froitful  valley,  in  which 

stood  the  five  cities,  ealled  the  cities  of  tiic  [ilain, 
namely,  bodoni,  Gomorrah,  Adinab,  Zebomi,  and  iiehi 
or  Zoar.  The  first  four  of  theee  wore  destroyed,  while 
the  latter,  being  "a  little  city,"  was  preserved  at  the 
intercession  of  Lot ;  to  which  he  lied  for  refuge  from 
the  impending  cataatrophe,  and  where  be  remained  in 
aalety  during  ita  accompUabment.  NaluraUsU  have  in- 
dulged themselves  in  many  speculations  as  to  the  man- 
ner III  which  this  destruction  took  place,  and  the  im- 
mediate causes  engaged  m  effecting  it  {  aa  tf  thia  were 
naeeasary  for  our  faith.  It  la  probable,  however,  that 
in  this  instance,  as  in  tno-^t  others,  the  Almighty  called 
in  the  aid  of  second  causes  fur  the  accomplishment  of 
Ilio  purpose.  The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  each 
causes  is  founded  on  what  is  said  in  Gen.,  14,  10.  of 
the  soil  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  that  it  was  "  full  of  slime 
pita,"  or,  more  properly,  pits  of  bitumen,  for  thus  the 
word  is  rendered  in  the  Septuaginc  Now  it  ia  pob- 
able  tfiat  in  ihia  inatance,  as  in  that  of  the  iooo,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  oflendini;  cities  were  involved  in 
destruction,  which  met  them  on  all  aides,  from  above 
and  below ;  that  the  earth  opened  iu  fountaina  of  lava 

or  pitch  ignittMi  !>y  sulilerraneous  comKustion,  while  a 
fiery  shower  irum  above  expedited  and  en.'turcd  their 
utter  destruction.  Whatever  the  mearu  employed 
aigbl  have  been,  thev  were  evidently  confined  in  a  re- 
nukabla  mannec  lo  tho  devoted  district ;  as  Lot  found 
■di^y  in  Zoar,  akhoogh  only  n  low  iniloa 


within  tho  precincts  of  tho  plain  iiaslL  This  l  

sUnco  aeema  to  ehow  aofteiendy  diat  tbs  comtiyiw 

not  destroyed  hy  an  earthquake,  at  supposed  hy  Mot, 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  so  psitial  ia  iti  lit 
facts.   Then  la  also  a  paaaage  (Gmi.,!*,  WiiHA 
favours  very  much  the  above  opinion  respecting  tbt 
conibusiion  of  the  soil ;  where  u  is  M.d  ibat  .\bnti«ii 
got  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  "  loolied  lowtrds  So4> 
om  aiid  Gomonah,  and  towanls  all  the  law!  of  thi 
plain,  and  bohoM,  and  lo,  the  amoka  of  the  codouj 
leent  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."   The  chsncUr 
of  tbia  cataatrophe  approaches  nearest  to  thai  of  i 
voleanie  erupt  wo :  an  opinkm  which  is  snppond  bT 
the  physical  structure  of  the  so.l  of  the  uiigubojr- 
hood  both  before  and  since ;  the  bituminous  n«iuie  ol 
the  soil  as  described  in  Genesis  (14,  10);  the  occa- 
sional eruptions  of  flame  and  smoke  so  late  as  iht  iiru 
century,  as  attested  by  Josephus ;  and  the  hoi  ifuiug* 
and  volcanic  subslance.n,  consisting  of  lira,  sulpku^ 
pumice*  and  basalt,  atill  found  ia  the  noa^ai  dn 
Iske,  aa  deeetibed  hf  Volney,  Barekhudt.  Bodtior 
ham,  ar.d  other  travellers.    We  know  not  t.Hf  chanc- 
ter  of  the  sod  beneath  the  surface  ;  the  hgure,  oiateml, 
and  etratifieation  of  the  mountains :  wlwtber  a  enter 
or  craters  arc  to  be  found  on  them,  and,  if  m, '♦hellicr 
they  have  emitted  any  streams  of  lava,  and  wfait  «u 
tlteir  direction.    All  this,  and  much  more  in  thit  ia- 
terestiog  neighbourhood,  remains  to  be  eulond  ht  iki 
experienced  eye  of  a  geologist.   In  theaenBSS^wo 
ever,  of  such  information,  U  may  be  surmised  ibtt  ik 
cities  could  not  have  been  buried  beneath  a  shower  d 
aahea  ftom  a  monnlain-cfatcr,  aAer  the  manoer  of  H» 
culaneom  and  Pompeii,  as  this  would  he  incompalibli 
witii  the  lealimony  of  those  who  have  wunea»ed  ibeei* 
posed  remains  of  the  cities,  as  well  as  with  the  secoosl 
which  tcprcsents  the  plain  itaelf  aa  boniai,  est  Iks 
neighbouring  mountaina.    Nor  could  theyoMf  bw 
overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  lava  ;  for  Ws<dei  liit  liut 
mode  is  liabl«  to  the  oUectioo  already  urged  of  totiUjir 
obliterating  ^  citiea,  the  oidinary  piogreM  of  a  Isw 
would  not  nave  been  equal  to  the  design,  as  it  is  M^tt 
so  rapid  as  not  to  give  ample  time  lor  SKape.  Tin 
catastrophe  might  still,  however,  have  beta  of  i  vol- 
canic cliincter.  but  the  vale  itself,  or  some  put i| 
must  have  been  a  crater;  which,  vomiting  foit^Mtl 
vitreous  and  sluggish  lava,  but  a  far  more  I  quidird 
diffoaive  auoam  Uom  the  bitummous  stores  beaatu, 
involved  the  mieevatdo  inhabitanu  on  all  Mde,  f nn  ttn 
earth  and  from  the  air,  in  a  delude  of  tire.   Before  tiui 
event,  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  a  rich  and  fertile  valiej ; 
a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Jordan ;  tbroagk  em 
the  river  took  its  course  southward.    Here  mtutu- 
sisled  by  the  investigations  ol  Burckhardt,  wao,  d- 
though  ho  had  not  an  opportunity  of  personally  eiiuuD- 
ing  the  spot,  obuined  very  satistactoiy  iiiiiBW»«* 
that,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  Unwn* 
opening  leading  into  the  Valley  of  El  Gkor;  wbc^ 
with  its  southern  continuation,  termed  El  AraU,  bou 
insf)ected  by  Boickhardt  himself,  descends  uoidIa 
ruptedly  to  the  -t^lanilic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Ses;  ebichll 
joins  at  Akalni,  the  site  of  the  ancient  EiKm-p»« 
TUa  Bnndihardt  snpjMjses  to  be  the  prolonjgatwul 
the  ancient  channel  of  the  Jordan,  which  <liKhu|N 
itself  into  the  sea  before  its  absorption  iirtbe  •'P"*" 
Lak*  of  Sodon.   Thia  ia  eiiremelv  probaMe;  >^ 
there  cannot  bo  a  oiose  inteioeting  country  » 
than  this,  to  bo  made  tho  sobjoct  of  an 
accurate  geologicsl  survey.    Wc  may, 
what  we  know,  infer  tbua  much :  that  be/oM  »•  »«• 
of  the  eoontry  was  changed  by  the  joikiaeni  «h>ch  leU 
\\\K)n  it,  tiic  ground  now  covered  by  *he  wite»«  «• 
Dead  .Sea  was  an  extensive  valley,  called  the  Vshel 
Siddim,  on  which  stood  the  five  cities  and  ihroneli 
which  the  Jordan  Bowed  in  iu  course  to  the  sea.   i  W 
it  flowed  tkrmtgk  the  unb  »v  bo  infiaied  from  «• 
giwtlhitilitjdrthelaltOTS  U»tit|>Meed  ><jfiedi<.n 
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cqtiftHy  to  be  infcmd  from  tbc  want  of  space  over 
wbicti  im  m^Usa  could  eipand  itatl/  lu  be  exhausted  by 
•vaporaiton.  But  the  discovery  of  the  openinu  ou  the 
•OuLiifn  tK/riiif  of  ih-.-  l.ikf^,  and  ll,f  nicluaa  valley 
te4iii^  liituco  lo  ihc  6t:a,  r<_:ii.lLrcd  ihLuc  iulcr- 

ssces  alnuMt  coDclusive.  We  n  ay  i nj.aud  must  in 
kst,  niv  Urn  oii§ta  of  Um  kitA  u>  the  epocb  in  mam- 
lim,  wImo  tiM  conibiMlioo  of  the  eoil,  or  of  iu  Mb* 
ttnU,  occasioned  a  subsidence  of  tbc  level  of  the  va!- 
kf,  by  which  the  hvex  waa  axreated  in  its  course,  and 
*  bMiii  fiwoMd  to  rocoivt  ila  waion.  These  gradually 
spread  ihomselves  over  its  surface,  and  would  no  doubt 
BOOD  have  Ukd  U,  *od  resumed  the  ancient  channel  lo 
litt  tOiMlMmfd,  htA  Mt  iMr  increase  been  retarded  by 
IIm  pfOOMB  of  ovaporation,  which  advanced  in  an  in- 
a^aag  ratio  as  the  expanse  of  water  grew  wider  and 
wider.  Fae  ncwly-iormed  lake  woulcT  thus  con unue 
•0  •Mtsad  itaelC  uatil  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
ilwoMO,  and  ibe  consomption  by  evaporation,  arrired 
al  a  balaoce.  Wlieii  this  took  pUce,  or  whether  it  has 
cren  yel  taken  pl^ce,  cannot  be  kaown  i  at  lea»t  wiih- 
•M  wash  observations  as  have  not  jet  been  made. 
That  it  has  not  long  been  the  caae  may  be  inferred 
bom  the  disappcaraxKc  of  the  ruioa  which  were  visible 
iwo  ceiiiuric*  ago — The  water  of  this  sea  is  far  more 
aak  ihsD  ihai  of  th«  ocean }  conuiningone  iounh  pert 
if  Its  weight  of  saliiM  content*  to  •  elate  of  periect 
4€»iccitL0D,  iud  forty-one  parts  in  u  hundred  iu  a  state 
itf  simple  cryf uiiuaiion :  that  la  to  say,  a  hundred 
pounds  by  weiKbt  of  water  will  yield  forty'One  pounds 
ofsoiu  ,  \\>i-'<  iji'  [.'tv lorMdTi  nf  saline  contents  in  the 
water  uJ  ihe  .AUauuc  is  not  inoru  llian  l-27tb  pan  lu 
a  siate  nf  dryness,  and  about  six  pound*  of  SUta  in  a 
iModiad  af  the  water.  The  apectic  gravity  of  the 
««l*r  ie  I  SI  I ;  tliat  of  common  water  being  lOUO.  A 
*ul  of  it  having  been  brought  to  England  by  Mr. 
GofdoQ  of  Clunie.  at  the  request  of  Sit  Joacph  Baiika, 
WMaaatyaed  by  Dr.  Maieet,  wfao  gives  the  following 
resells;  "This  water  is  perfectly  transparent,  and 
d(»e»  out  depoaile  any  crystals  on  slauding  in  cIum 
vessels.  Its  teste  is  peculiarly  bitter,  saline,  and  pun- 
fwit  Solutions  of  silver  produce  from  it  a  v(>ry  copi- 
ews  precipitate,  showing  the  presence  of  aiaiiDt:  «ctd. 
C^alic  <Cid  uiatantly  discovers  lime  in  the  water. 
Thtt  iiOM  beu^  scpanted,  both  caustic  and  carbona- 
tad  ilkalie*  rMdily  tluow  down  a  magnesisn  precipi- 
tate. Solutions  of  barytea  produce  a  cloud,  showing 
tW  axtsieocc  ot  sul^tiiuric  acid.  No  aluminc  can  be 
dMcevered  in  the  water  by  the  delicate  teat  of  evccin- 
ie  acid  combiDcii  with  aininoiira  A  «-n,i!l  fjiisntity 
ef  pulverized  sea  salt  hmig  added  to  a  icw  drops  of 
the  water,  cold  and  undiluted,  the  salt  was  readily 
dissolved  wuh  the  aesistiince  of  a  gentle  trituration, 
Awsiag  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  aatorited  witli  com- 

tctoii  fill.  None  of  the  coloured  infusions  coininon- 
-  awerUio  the  ptevaleuce  of  an  acid  or  an 

ilkali.  such  as  litmus,  violet,  end  turmeric,  were  in  tke 
kaat  aU^rtd  by  the  water."  The  result  of  Dr.  Mar- 
cel's anaiyais  give*  the  foliowing  contents  m  iOO  grams 
althn  waici: 

W»nu»ttUtnit  .  .T»SOf|ilnBk 

l|«ns»«  sf  Macuesia  .  lO.Uti  «• 

IE?'P****^»    •  .      .  .  10  3flO  " 

"■•"••sCLiaiB  .  .  ,      .  OOM 

Si  AM 

Ik.  Madden,  a  iwcnt  Ifaveller,  hnmght  Home  with  hfm 

a  bottle  of  the  «tme  water,  which,  on  being  analyzed, 
was  fonnd  to  roniatn  the  following  substances  ; 

biondcorsorfapwitbairacesrilfaniae  .  .  .  9M 
Chlorid*  of  HscMsleai      ......  iM 

Chlondeof  Caiciem  lilt 

MfkeMeTitae  JJ4 

The  trateiler  last  ment'oned  gives  us  the  (bllowiug 
•MM  «f  n  vmU  whicii  ha  paid  lo  Ite  Dead  Sen. 


"'About  six  ill  the  n)oming  I  reached  the  shore,  snd. 
much  aj^;tU)st  the  advice  oT  my  excellent  guides,  I  re- 
solved  on  having  a  bathe.  I  was  desuoiis  of  ascer* 
taming  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  *  nothing  sinks 
la  the  Dead  Sea.'  I  swam  a  considerable  disunce 
from  the  shore,  and  about  four  yards  from  the  beach  I 
waa  bevood  mjr  depth.  The  water  was  the  cckiest  I 
ever  felt,  and  die  taala  of  it  the  most  detestable  ;  it » 
was  that  of  a  solution  of  nitre,  mixed  with  an  info^'ion 
of  quassia.  Its  buoyancy  I  found  to  be  far  greatet 
than  that  of  any  sea  I  ever  swam  in,  not  excepting  the 
Kuxnie,  wf  u  V.  is  eilremcly  salt.  I  could  lie  like  s 
log  uf  wood  on  tile  surface,  without  stirring  hand  or 
foot,  as  lon^  as  I  chose  ;  but,  with  a  good  £al  of  ac* 
ertion,  I  couid  just  dive  sufiiciently  deep  to  cover  all 
my  body,  when  I  was  again  thrown  on  the  aurfaco,  in 
spite  ol  my  endeavours  lo  de-icend  lower.  On  com- 
ing out,  the  wounds  on  my  feet,  which  had  been  |)re- 
viously  made,  pained  me  exeeaaively  ;  the  poisunoua 
quality  of  the  waters  irritated  the  abraded  skin,  and  ul- 
timately made  an  ulcer  of  every  wound,  which  con- 
fined me  fifteen  days  in  Jerusalem,  and  became  so  troa> 
blesonie  in  .Meiandrea,  that  my  medical  attendant 
was  appreheuaive  of  gangrene."  Dr.  Madden  is  con- 
vinced that  no  living  creature  can  be  found  in  the 
Dead  Sea ;  »oA,  to  tn  whether  then  weie  eny  fish 
in  it,  he  spent  two  boare  in  fidiinf .   The  eurface 

of  the  beu,  according  tO  him,  is  covered  with  a  tiiin 
|>eiiicle  of  asphsltuin,  which  issues  from  the  fissure 
of  the  rock  adjoining  it.  On  coming  out  of  the 
water  he  found  his  body  covered  with  it,  snd  like 
vvi.>>c  with  an  incruslatiou  of  salt,  almost  the  thick- 
ness of  a  sixpence*  Hw  rugged  aspect  of  the  mount- 
a  me,  the  deep  ravines,  and  the  iaggod  rocka,  all 
prove  that  the  surrounding  country  has  onee  been  the 
scene  of  some  terrible  convulsion  of  nature.  "  I  have 
no  hesitation,"  s^s  Dr.  Madden,  "  in  slating  my  be- 
lief, that  the  sea  whkh  occupies  the  site  of  Sodom 
anil  Ooaiorrah,  Admth,  Zeboiin,  ar,d  Scgor,  covers 
tUe  crater  uf  a  volcano."  We  have  said  that  tins  trav* 
ellcr  was  convinced  that  no  living  creature  could  bo 
found  in  the  Dead  Sea :  Chateaubriand,  however, 
ittales  that,  hearing  a  noise  on  the  lake  at  midiiijjht, 
lie  was  told  by  the  Bethkniij<ts  that  it  proceedeil  Iroin 
legions  of  aiuall  fiah,  which  come  and  leap  about  ncai 
the  shorv.  Maoudrell  also  obeerred,  among  the  lob- 
bies on  the  bank,  shells  which  had  once  cotiiumed  fi-h. 
The  traveller  last  mentioned  aUu  &av«  birds  flying 
about  end  over  the  sea  with  impunity,  which  contra* 
diets  the  common  belief  that  birds  fell  dead  in  fiyiog 
over  it.  The  Dead  Sea  is  situate  between  two  ridges 
of  mountains;  of  which  those  on  the  eastern  or  .\ra- 
bian  side  are  the  highest  and  most  rocky,  and  have, 
mueb  the  appearance  of  a  black  perpeodiealar  wall,' 
throwing  a  dark  and  lengthened  .-Iwulow  over  (he  water 
of  the  sea.  (Afans/tvd's  Scripture  GaselUcr,  p.  123, 
teqq.)  We  shall  close  the  present  article  with  the 
following  reinarkn  of  Dr.  Clarke,  vshich  have  been  al- 
ready in  some  degree  anticipated.  "  The  atmosphere 
was  remarkably  clear  and  serene ;  but  we  saw  none 
of  those  clouds  of  smoke  which,  hgr  some  writers,  en 
said  to  eihale  from  the  eurfice  of  the  lake.  Every* 
thing  about  it  was  in  the  highest  des:rte  graiid  and 
awful.  Its  desolate,  although  maje-^tic  feaiiirt!<,  are 
well  suited  to  the  talee  reletea  corKernmg  it  ;>y  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  country,  who  all  ^p  i".  f  it  w  ith  ter- 
ror, seeming  to  shrink  from  the  narrative  of  Us  de- 
ceitful alluremenia  aod  deedly  influence.  *  Beautiful 
fruit,'  say  they,  *  grows  upon  it*  ehOTOOr  which  ie  no 
sooner  touched  than  it  becomes  dust  and  isher  Tn 
addition  to  its  physical  horrors,  the  region  arc  jid  is 
said  to  be  more  perilous,  owing  to  the  ferocious  tribe* 
wandering  upon  the  sboree  of  toe  lake,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  pa^ion  for  the  marvellout 
has  ihus  affixed,  for  ages,  false  characteristics  to  the 
M,MiiM«*  ...AiM«»Sik..  gf  naiuiei  ecenery  in  tlje  who!* 
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world  ;  for,  although  it  be  now  known  that  the  wstPT*  ' 
of  this  lake,  instead  of  proving  destructive  of  atiitn&l 
life,  swarm  with  myriads  of  fishes  {Chateaubriand, 
vol  1,  p.  41 1»  Land,,  1811);  that,  instead  of  faUing 
victims  '0  its  exhalations,  certain  birds  make  it  their 
peculiar  rtsoit  {^faundre!l.  p.  84.  Oif.,  1721);  that 
9beUs  abound  upoa  its  abores;  Umi  the  Dxeteoded 
ftdit  cootatniiig  lebn  fe  at  natnrt]  mA  Mninble  a 
production  of  naUire  as  the  rest  of  the  TCgrlahlc  king- 
dom, bptnrr  the  fruit  of  the  Sdanum  Melangena,  the 
inaidc  of  which,  when  the  fruit  is  attacked  by  an  in- 
sert [TrnOirfdii),  turns  to  dust,  whilt  the  skin  remains 
ealire  ar.d  of  a  beautiful  colour ;  notwithstanding  all 
these  and  other  facts  are  well  establinhed,  yet  even 
Um  lateat  aotbon  by  whom  it  is  mentioned  continue 
to  fill  their  deteriptiona  with  imaginar)'  horrors. — Re- 
land,  in  hi*>  account  of  the  Larus  Asphaltttrs  [PaUrst  , 
vol.  1,  p.  238),  after  inaerting  copious  extracts  from 
Qelan  coneeraing  the  ptopertiea  and  quality  of  the 
water,  and  its  natural  histon',  procrpJsi  to  account  for 
the  strange  fables  that  have  prevailed  witli  regard  to 
ita  deadly  influence,  by  showing  that  certain  of  the  an- 
cients confounded  this  lake  with  another,  bearing  the 
■ame  appellation  of  Asphaltites,  near  liabjlou ;  and 
that  they  .utributtd  to  it  qualities  which  properly  be- 
longed to  the  Babylonian  watera.  An  account  of  the 
{wopertiee  of  the  Babylonian  lake  occora  in  the  wri* 
tings  of  Vitruvius  (8,  3),  of  Pliny  (35,  16),  of  Athe- 
n«ua  (2,  5),  and  of  Xiphilrnus  (p.  253).  From  their 
variona  testimony  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  phenomcn& 
s(ipr>o«cil  10  belong  to  the  I,akc  Asphaltites  near  Baby- 
lon, wtrc,  from  the  similarity  of  their  names,  ulti- 
mately considered  as  the  natural  characteristics  of  the 
Jodmn  lake,  the  two  Aaphaltitea  behig  confooodod." 
tCtarln**  TVaveb,  to).  4,  p.  399,  lond.  ei.) 

Markotis^,  a  lake  of  Epvpt,  in  the  iinincdiale  vicin- 
ity of  Alexaodrea.  Ita  earlier  name  waa  MarSa  (i 
UaptUt  Idukii) ;  tbo  later  Greeka  gaTo  it  the  appella- 
tion n'"  Mareotis  (yiaprr.  rtt;)  The  first  writer  that 
Biakt"<  mention  of  it  is  Scylax  (p  14)  "  Pharos,'* 
says  he,  "  is  an  uninhabited  inland,  with  a  good  har- 
bour, but  destitute  of  water.  Thi-^  last  is  obtained 
from  the  neighbouring  lake  Maria  {U  ri.i  Mcp<a< 
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rrir")    The  same  writer  informs  us. 


that  in  very  earlv  times  caoala  were  cut  connecting  thia 
lake  with  the  Nile,  and  thna  fumithinf  it  with  a  ron- 

atant  supply  of  frp>h  w.itc  r.  The  Lake  Mareotis  first 
rose  into  imjiortance  after  the  founding  of  Alexandrca. 
From  lhii>  period  it  ia  mentioned  by  aU  the  geographi- 
cal wriu  r^i,  but  the  rno^t  particular  description  i.-i  given 
by  Straho  (7'J'J)  The  Lake  Marca,"  says  Strabo, 
"is  more  than  150  stadia  in  breadth,  and  not  (i{aite 
SOO  in  lensth.  It  extends  on  the  west  as  far  as  the 
fortreM  called  Chersonesus,  which  is  70  stadia  from 
AlcxatnTroa  It  contains  eight  islands,  and  all  the 
couitUy  troand  ia  well  tohabited."  In  another  part 
(p.  798)  he  fnforma  na,  that  many  eanala  connected 
tnis  Idkc  with  the  Nile,  and  that  ihu?,  in  the  suniinrr 
aeasori.  when  the  take  would  otherwise  have  been  low, 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  afforded  it  an  abundant 
sujiply  of  water,  and  rcndcrpd  the  neighbouring  conn- 
tf)-,  and  Alexandrca  in  particular,  extremely  hcalthv  ; 
since,  otherwise,  had  the  waters  of  the  lake  been  di- 
minished by  the  aoromer  hcata,  the  aun  would  have 
acted  on  the  mod  left  nneovered  along:  the  banks,  and 
would  have  produced  pritihnce.  (if  \\,  canal.-* 
be  remarks,  on  another  occasion  (p.  803).  that  many 
of  them  struck  the  Nile  between  Gyna>copofia  and 
Momemphi.*  .Mong  the  canals  conned inp  the  river 
with  ihu  Uko  was  the  merchandise  tranoported  to  Al- 
exandrea,  to  be  conveyed  thence  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. — The  covntry  around  the  lake  was  remark- 
able for  Ita  fertility.  Tne  principal  product  was  wine. 
It  was  a  light,  s\veeii>h  while  w  ine,  with  a  delicate  per- 
fume, of  easy  digestion,  and  not  apt  to  affect  the  bead  ; 
Ibooib  tbeallvaioo  in  Homco (M.,  1,  S7, 14) to ito 


influence  on  the  mind  of  Clcopstra,  unless  it  t>e  mers 
poetic  exaggeration,  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  hid 
not  alwqra  yieaoffod  ila  innoeoons  qudtty.  It  Im 
been  suggested  by  aomo  critics,  that  the  Mueotie 
wine  did  not  come  from  the  Ticinity  of  the  Uke  Ms- 
reotis,  but  from  a  canton  of  this  name  in  Epin;j.  Tlii 
opinion  reata  for  aupport  on  a  paaaaga  is  Hciedalgt 
(2,  77),  where  it  la  attted  Aal  than  wm  neviMi  ia 
Etyypt.  and  that  the  people  drank  a  kind  of  beer  in  iti 
stead  (o!i^  d  ec  Kpidttjv  ireirotrifitWf)  dtaxptuvnu  ti 
yap  <Tft  elai  tv  ry  X^PV  ^'rr?-<'0    Mtlte*BnB  fOe- 
cessfully  combats  this  assertion,  and  shows,  by  vaj 
clear  proofs,  that,  under  the  Greeks  and  Rooasi, 
Egypt  produced  variona  kinda  of  wme    .\«  rtgtrdi 
the  culture  of  the  vine  previous  to  the  doanuea  d 
theae  foreign  powers,  it  appears  very  mtnileit.  frM 
the  paintin<^s  in  the  tombs  throughout  the  Tiiebaid, 
and  other  parta  of  the  countiy,  that  it  was  fu  from  Ik- 
ing  unknown.   Some  of  Iheae  paintings  nfumtm  At 
whole  process  of  the  vintage.    In  the  Sacred  writirn 
also  (Numh.  20,  5)  there  is  a  very  plain  allotioD  U 
the  vines  of  Egypt     We  must  either,  Ihenfore,  e«a> 
sidcr  the  remark  of  Herodotus  incorrect,  or  rrfw  it  lo 
a  part  of  the  country  merely.    Perhaps,  m  tbe  tibss 
were  planted  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  ahotrthtlewil 
of  the  inundation,  and  not  in  Egypt  properly  HcaHci 
the  Teraeity  of  the  hiatorian  may  in  thia  nay  to  saved. 
TJnlcs..>»  this        r  mode  of  explaning- the  diffif "ItT be 
adopted,  he  will  be  found  to  contrsdict  kinsclf,  tiiwt 
it  ia  atstod  in  the  lC8ih  chapter  of  the  same  book,  thii 
the  caste  of  warriors  in  Egypt  received  indindialiy 
four  measures  of  wine,  olvov  rioffopot  apt'ffT%«(. 
f     1 ;  r  (  /,  /  7</in  i**  Scienees  Hutcrimus,  4c ,  wl. 
4,  p.  77,  Meqq.y—Thtt  modem  name  of  take  HaiMtii 
is  Mairout.    For  many  age*  after  the  Gwek  nd  Ra- 
man dominion  in  Etrypt,  it  v.  v,  i'r:rd  cp;  for.  tbarfl 
tbo  bed  is  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  tkert 
ia  not  enffieient  lain  to  keep  op  any  lake  in  tbscai» 
try  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  perf  etua!  evixniioa. 
But  in  1801,  the  English,  m  order  to  circju^cnbe 
more  effectually  the  communications  which  li."  1  ter '"5 
army  in  the  city  of  Alexandres  maintaiaed  wili  tie 
surrounding  country,  cut  across  the  walls  efAaflU 
canal  which  had  formed  a  dike,  separating  ki« 
ground  from  Lake  MaadUt  or  the  Lake  of  Aboukir.oo 
the  eaat.    In  eonaeqoence  of  thia  easy  operation,  the 
water  had  a  sudden  fall  of  six  feet,  and  the  Li^eMi- 
reotis  which  had  so  long  disappeared,  and  ih*  «te  of 
which  had  been  occupied  partly  by  aalt  naiabw.  prtly 
by  cultivated  lands,  and  even  villji^e!!,  TP^otnrd  it»  ah 
cient  extent.    The  inhabitants  of  the  tillage*  w«n 
obliged  to  fly,  and  bewail  from  a  distance  the  innihil«- 
tion  of  their  gardens  and  dwellinga.   Thia  modeni  m- 
undation  of  the  sea  ia  indeed  noch  mora  eitenwa 
than  tlic  ancient  Lake  Mareotis,  occupying  mlnbhr 
foor  times  iu  extent.    {Maite-Brun,  Gtogr  ,  W  i  ^ 
S9,  Am.  erf.)  . 

Maroiava,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  alcri»  iwnTSt 
Margus,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  Accoring 
to  Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Parthwne. 
on  the  north  by  the  Oxus,  on  the  esst  by 
and  on  the  south  by  Asia  and  the  Sariphiail 
It  now  answers  to  the  northern  part  of  ChergM. 
(Compare  P/w..  6.  IB  —Strabo,  615  )  Stnbo»f«.*» 
in  strong  terma  of  the  fertility  of  MargiaM, -"JJ 
that  It  look  two  men  to  clasp  the  lower  f«Tt  «tm 
stem  of  the  vines  with  iheir  arms.    (Si rah  71) 

MaaafTKS,  the  title  of  one  of  the  minor  poem* 
cribed  to  Homer.    (T7<f  Homerus,  p  64$.  col  1.) 

Marous,  I.  a  river  in  Moesia  Superior,  rt«ing  lie* 
Mount  Orbelua,  dnd  felling  into  the  Paim  e  w  ibie 
west  of  Viminacnim.  It  ia  now  the  derate*.— U  A 
river  of  Margiana,  falling  into  the  Oxoa  nartharl*" 
Nisea.    It  is  now  the  Mariah.    (P/w  .  6.  1<5 ) 

MaauSA.  I.  a  city  of  the  Calingii,  in  the  w 
wMm  p«t  of  AiiWn  WiJt,  »  Mha  n««hii*  « 
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Mun  .  now  Mareb.—U.  A  ditf  tfftlw 
hi*  Felix   (P/m.,  6,28.) 

Ma«U  Lbx,  I.  by  C.  Mahus,  wh«n  tribnne,  A.U.C. 
634.  h  ortiaiiied  that  the  passages,  called  pontes,  by 
wfaictt  Um  pwpls  puacd  to  give  their  voles  at  the 
«HBkai«  ihndd  Imb  mmmttt  in  MdertlM  there  might 
he  DO  crowding  there,  and  that  no  persons  might  take 
their  ataod  there  to  impede  or  distarb  the  voters. 
(Gb.,  Leg.,  3,  17.)— II.  Maria  Poicia,  so  called  be- 
cause proposed  bv  two  tribunes,  Marios  and  Porcius. 
It  was  pa«»ed  A. IT C 69 1,  and  ordained  that  those  com- 
fliaoders  should  be  punished  who,  m  order  to  obtain 
•  tmiB^  wnta  ti  the.  senate  •  faUe  accouot  of  the 
Mafaar  of  the  enemy  elaitt  in  battle,  or  of  the  eithem 
iha.  missing;  and  that,  when  rnminanders  rc- 

tonwd  to  ibe  city,  tbey  should  sweai  before  the  city 
fnsMors  to  the  truth  of  the  aeeoont  which  they  had 
sent.    (Vol  Mdi,  2,     1  ) 

MABti.>>A  Fossa,  a  cdiitil  cut  by  Mariufi  trurn  tnu 
rtver  Rhone,  through  the  Campus  Lapideus,  into  the 
Leke  BAastramela.  it  w«e  pcobably  near  the  nodem 
UartifTue*.    {Mela,  3,  5.— P(m.,  3,  4.) 

M AKU>Df Nl,  a  people  of  Bilhynia,  to  the  east  of 
the  over  Sangarus.  I'bey  w&re  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
hit««nca  they  differed  neither  in  language  nor  in  cus- 
toms milerially  from  the  Bithyniana,  they  might  justly 
be  coiMi«krcd  asmrt  of  tiie  same  great  Thrncian  stock. 
(Strai.,  US.)  Tlwl  Ibqr  wen  barbarous  is  allowed 
kj  att;  ee4  TlM^Nimn,  whoM  authority  ia  referred  to 
'.If  Stnbiv  fepoited,  that  when  the  Megarians  foanded 
Hcracica  in  their  territory,  they  easily  subjected  the 
MenaodjDi,  and  reduced  ibem  to  a  state  of  abject  sla- 
evy,  Mnler  to  thet  of  the  Mnota  in  Crete,  and  the 
Ptncstae  in  Thessaly.  {Strab.,  I.  c. — P«liim.t  0p. 
JUhen.,  6,  p.  m— AfAcn.,  14,  p.  620.) 

MatiDi,  L  a  njBpb  of  the  nver  Liris,  who  had  a 
grov*  near  Mintanw,  into  which,  if  anythir  g  was 
srought.  It  WIS  not  lawful  to  take  it  oulagmn  [Plut., 
Ttj  Vani,  39  )  According  to  some  authorities,  she 
WW  the  sasie  with  Circe.  lLaetant.t  dc  Fals.  RcL, 
1,  it.)  Viml,  bowever,  nilMe  her  tin  wtfe  of  F«»* 
Q  us.  ui4  owner  «f  LiiiwiB.  ( JSn.«  7>  47.— Amr.)  mi 
im.) 

MAsi?(irs,«liilhre  of  Tyre,  who  floutilhed  in  the 
second  ccntory  of  the  Christian  era,  a  short  time  be- 
fore Ptoiemy.  An  account  of  bis  work  on  Mathemati- 
cal rimpnihj  will  be  ^tcd  uder  the  eitiele  Plele- 

HaiBee^trieeror  DmIi  which  lUle  into  the  Ti- 

Itscus  :  now  the  HiirwdL  (AlfVl^— J«nMMdL,4e 
Mth.  G<L,  p.  103.) 

IGeliie,  Caiee,  •  eelehnted  Roman,  was  boro  of 

komMe  parents,  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpi- 
aam,  about  B.C.  157.  He  served  at  the  sicgo  of  Nu- 
■eatiB,  B.C.  134,  under  Scipio  Africanus,  together 
■idi  Jo^artha,  where  he  highlj  dieUngoiahed  himself. 
He  lecuved  gmt  inarita  of  boooar  froni  Scipio,  who 
•sed  frequently  to  invite  him  to  his  table  ;  and  when, 
MS  cvemng  at  supper,  Scipio  was  asked  where  they 
iberid  find  so  grMt  a  leoeral  when  he  was  gone,  nt 
'm  siiii  U)  have  replied,  placing  his  hand  upon  the 
sbouider  of  Manas,  *'  Here,  pcibapa."  Iii  B.C.  119 
tm  wae  alacted  tribune  of  the  commons,  through  the 
iaiaeoee  of  Coc'ilius  Metellus,  according  to  Plutarch, 
M  aiore  prohabiy  in  consequence  of  the  fame  he  had 
icijuirod  in  the  Numsintine  war.  In  this  office  he 
ihewod  btinaal^aa  be  did  thioagbout  the  whole  couiae 
if  hie  Kih.  a  nMat  detennhMl  enemy  of  the  patiieian 

wder.  and  one  who  was  not  easily  to  be  put  down  by 
tnreata  and  oppoatiioa  of  his  enemies.  Having 
~  n  btv  to  prevent  illegal  voting  at  elections, 
the  senate  pass^'d  ti  cicrrrc  ihr  l.r.v  should  r.nt  be 
pet  to  the  vote  in  ihc  popular  asseinbiy,  and  sutnmoii- 
ai  Mariuj  before  them  to  answer  for  hie  emiduct. 
\  not  only  apfteaied,  hoi  thieatened  to  comaul 
l»  rMi  if  ihqr  ^      '•pMl  <he  de* 


cico;  and  when  Metellns  contomed  to  rapport  it,  be 
commanded  him  to  be  led  away  to  prison.  Morius 
obtained  the  prsBtorship  with  great  difficulty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patrician  order, 
who  accused  him  of  having  obtained  the  office  by 
means  of  briberf.  At  the  expiration  of  hie  prator- 
ship  the  province  of  Spain  wa^  .  ^i-sgned  to  him,  whieh 
be  cleared  of  robbers  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
waa  anziooa  to  obtain  the  consulship ;  bnt  he  did  not 
venture  to  become  a  candidate  for  many  years  after 
He  continued,  however,  to  rise  in  public  opinion,  and 
appears  about  tins  time  to  have  married  Julis,  one  01 
the  JoUau  family,  who  was  aunt  to  the  eelebnted  Ja> 
line  0«ear.  In  B.C.  1W  he  aeeompaniad  MeteDoa 
into  Africn.  in  the  capacity  of  Ugatus  ;  and  by  his 
prudeaco  and  courage  in  tho  war  with  Jugurtha,  he 
added  greatly  to  his  military  re{>otation.  His  fnende 
took  advantage  of  his  increasing  popxibritv  t  Rmip 
10  persuade  the  people  that  the  war  vvitii  Jugunha 
would  never  be  concluded  until  the  command  waa 
given  to  Mahoa.  Una  led  to  an  open  roDtare  be 
tween  him  and  Metellns ;  and  it  was  with  tne  great 
est  difTiculty  that  the  hlttr  allowed  lu.atcnanl 
Marius  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Home  in  order  to 
stand  for  the  consulship.  Marios  was,  however,  soc< 
cp'^sfi:!  ;  he  obtained  the  consulship  B.C.  107,  nnr! 
the  command  of  the  Jugurthiao  war.  On  his  arrival 
in  Aftiea 


vigour 


ice  he  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  greateet 
;  and  m  the  following  jeai  (B.C.  106)  ob» 
tafned  possession  of  the  person  of  Jogtittha,  who  waa 

treacherously  given  up  by  Bocchus  to  his  qusphtor 
Sylla.  Marios  remAined  in  Africa  during  the  next 
year  (B.O.  lOA),  in  which  the  oonaal  Manliaa  end 
the  proconsul  Ca>pio  were  defeated  by  the  Teutone? 
and  Cimbri,  with  the  prodigious  loss,  according  to 
Livy  {EpiLf  67),  of  80,000  soldiers,  besides  40,000 
camp  foUowera.  The  newe  of  their  defeat  canaed  the 
greatest  consternation  at  Rome,  especially  as  die  Ten- 
tones  and  Cimbri  threatened  the  immediate  invasion 
of  Italy  i  and  Mahua  waa  accordingly  elected  consul 
in  Ua  abeence,  withont  any  oppoaition  ewn  from  tbo 
patrician  party,  as  the  only  man  in  the  state  who  was 
able  to  save  it  from  impending  ruin.  Ho  entered 
upon  his  second  consuUup  B.C.  104,  and  enjoyed  a 
triumph  for  bis  victories  over  Jogurtha ;  but,  m  con- 
sequence of  the  threatened  invasion  of  luly  havii^ 
been  deferred  by  an  irniptinn  of  the  Cimbri  into 
Spain,  he  was  again  chosen  consul  io  the  two  fol* 
lowing  years  (B.C.  103,  108).  In  the  feortb  eonaol* 
ship  of  Marina  (B.C.  102),  the  Cimbri,  harm-  brrr? 
defeated  by  the  Ccltiberi  in  Spain,  returned  to  Gaui, 
and  resolved  to  invade  Italy  m  two  divisions  ;  the 
one  consisting  of  the  Tcutones  and  Ambrones  (a  Gal- 
lic peo})Io),  tiirough  Gallia  Narbonensis ;  and  Ac  oth- 
er, con  ;  r  1^  the  Cimbri,  by  way  of  Noricum.  Ma- 
rius defeated  the  Teotonee  and  Amhrooea  near  Aquc 
Scxtis  (now  i4ix)  in  Ganl ;  hot  Cataiaa,  who  waa 
stationed  at  the  fool  of  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  pas- 
aage  of  the  Cimbri,  reueated  fir»t  to  the  other  side  of 
dM  Athaeie  (now  the  Aisge),  and  aAerward  quitted 
this  position  also,  without  waiting  for  the  enemy's  at- 
tack. In  the  following  year  (B.C.  101),  Marius,  who 
waailgUtt  elected  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  Catolaa,  and  entirely  defeated 
the  Cimbn  in  the  plain  of  Veieellw  (now  FcreiOi). 
situate  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  near  the  Scssit?*.  Ir 
these  two  battles  theTautonea  and  Ambrones  in  saU 
to  hare  loot  the  ineiediUo  mmber  of  290,030  met 
(200,000  sl  iin,  and  90.000  taken  prisoners) ;  and  thi 
Cimbri  800,000  men  (i  lO.OOO  alain,  and  60,000  takei 
prisoners).  (lie.,  Efit.,  68.)  Marius  sgain  becaro* 
c:irididatc  for  the  consulship  for  the  following  year, 
but,  now  that  the  fear  of  the  Gallic  inwudon  waa  re 
moved,  he  was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  tb» 
palocian  party.  Ho  neverthcleaa  obtained  the  con 
•nlihip,  iogreat  peitowiqglott««Mifcu>neof  8alv 
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mnns,  tViO  trf>)une,  who  ia  described  u  a.  BUD  that 
•cruplcd  at  the  coinuussion  of  no  crime  to  accom- 
plish hia  object.  The  events  of  the  sixth  consulship 
of  Marine,  whicli  an  eome  of  tbe  most  imporlam  in 
this  period  of  Roifcan  hittorjr,  are  imperfectly  namtad 
by  liisiorians.  It  appeafB  that  an  agrarian  li  v,  pra- 
poeed  by  Satamious,  and  supported  by  Menus  and 
000  of  die  prailon  named  Oiencie,  was  carried,  not- 
wiilistaiiding  the  most  violent  opposition  of  the  pstri- 
cuu  (i^riy  i  aiHl  that  Mcicllus  Numidicus  Ma»  driven 
into  eiile.  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  take  tbe  oath 
of  conforming  to  tbe  law.  Wb«a  ibe  electioa  of  coo- 
suU  for  the  ensuing  year  came  on,  Memmioa,  who 
opposed  Glaucia  as  a  caiididatc  for  the  otHcc,  was 
murdered  bv  order  of  Sataroious ;  and  the  senate, ' 
peredvuif  tbe  eiiy  to  be  in  e  etalo  of  aoaidijr,  paaeed 
the  usiid!  decree,  "  that  the  consuls  should  take  care 
that  tbe  republic  received  no  injury,"  by  which  ahnost 
abaolvM  power  was  vested  in  Ikise  magistrates.  Ma- 
rius,  unable  or  niiwiltmii  to  protect  his  old  fricnd<i,  be- 
sieged Satuminua  and  Glaucia,  who  had  seized  upon 
tite  Capitol.  They  surrendered  to  Martus  on  the  prom- 
iie  thai  Ibeir  lives  aiwiild  be  spend,  bat  tbey  were 
all  imowdiately  put  to  death.  It  appeaie  pvebeMe 
that  Msnus,  after  the  b'r  a  wSich  had  been  ^ivcn  to 
the  popular  party  by  the  surrender  of  Saturninus  and 
QIaoeia.  would  not  tiave  been  able  to  save  their  lives, 
even  if  he  had  made  the  au^tnf  f  A?  thr  r Titration 
of  his  consulship,  Marius  Icii  iiume,  to  avoid  witness- 
iog  the  triumph  of  the  patrician  party  in  the  retom 
af  hia  old  enemy  MeteUus,  whose  aanteocc  of  ban- 
ishment  was  repealed  after  the  death  of  Saturninus 
Accordintj  to  Plutarch,  he  went  to  Cappadocia  and 
Galatia,  under  tbe  pretence  of  offering  a  sacrifice 
which  Im  had  vowed!  to  Cybelo,  bat  wiA  die  raal 
object  of  exciting  .Mithradales  to  war,  in  order  that 
Ite  might  be  again  employed  in  niiliUry  atfairs,  atace 
he  did  not  obtain  much  distinction  in  peaco,  lo  B.C. 
90  the  Marsien  or  Social  war  broke  out,  in  which 
both  Marius  and  Sylla  were  employed  as  Ugaii  to  the 
two  consuls.  Marius  gained  several  victories  over 
the  enemy,  bat  be  no  |on^  poaaeaaed  that  activity 
and  energy  which  had  dtstingniahed  htm  in  Me  catlier 
year"!  ;  and  di-^i^ii-iti  d.  it  is  :<aid,  with  the  increasmi? 
reputation  of  Sylls,  tie  resigned  his  comdiatid  before 
the  coticijaion  of  the  war.  The  Marsian  war  had 
scarcely  hceii  broovht  to  an  end,  before  the  f-  Ml  war 
broke  out  between  Manns  and  Sylla.  Tbe  couunand 
of  the  Mtthradatte  war  had  been  asMgned  to  the  Jattcr, 
who  waa  now  conaul  (B.C.  88) ;  but  Manna  used  ev- 
ery effort  to  wrest  it  from  him,  and  ia  said  by  Plu- 
tan  h  to  Iiave  ^oiie  every  day  to  live  (Campus  Martins, 

and  to  have  performed  bis  exercises  with  the  young  j 
men,  ahhough  be  wae  now  in  hia  70th  year,  and  very 

rorp  ilent,  m  order  to  show  that  he  was  not  incsfiaci- 
Uied  by  age.  Hc  w«s  warmly  supported  by  P. 
piciua,  the  tribune,  who  poaaeaaed  great  property  and 
inttueiirc  ;  snd  a  law  was  eventually  parsed,  that  the 
command  should  b«  taken  from  Sjlb  and  given  to 
Marius  Sylla  was  with  the  army  at  the  time,  besie- 
gmg  Nola ;  but,  aa  soon  as  lie  beard  of  the  taw  which 
had^  been  passed,  he  marelMid  to  Rome,  and  Marias 
and  his  xdherenta  were  o!iIii;ed  to  flee  from  the  city. 
After  WHiidering  through  many  parts  of  Italy,  Marius 
aaeaped  with  the  grestcsl  difBcolty  to  Africa  ;  bui  he 
had  no  sooner  Inttded  at  Carthage  than  Seztilius,  the 
governor  of  the  province,  sent  word  to  him,  that,  unless 
he  quilted  Africa,  he  sboold  treat  him  as  a  public  ene- 
my. "  Go  and  tell  bim."  replied  the  wanderer,  "that 
yen  have  teen  the  exile  Manns  sitting  on  tbe  mins  of 
f';irthii(:e  "  Rut.  in  the  following  year(U.C  87), du- 
ring the  absence  of  Sylla,  who  had  gone  to  Greece 
to  oppose  Arehelaoa,  Marina  retnmed  to  Italy  in  or- 
der to  join  the  coiuml  Cinna,  who,  in  his  attempt  ! n 
abrogate  tho  laws  of  Svlla,  had  been  driven  from 
by  hia  collaacoo  Ooltvia«,  watf&md-  bj  Urn 


patrician  party.  Shortly  afterward,  Mariua  and  (jgi. 
na  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  la^e  army,  ud 
a  general  massacre  of  the  opposite  party  ensued.— 
Mariua  always  appears  to  hawa  been  of  a  teca  mi 
onrdenting  temper ;  and  the  aufeiiftga  he  had  htd^ 
undergone,  which  at  hia  time  of  life  mnsl  have  great, 
ly  impau-ed  bia  health,  tended  to  exasperate  luu  nan 
llian  ever  against  the  party  which  hsd  opposed  mi 
thwarted  him  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  .Ml 
leaders  of  the  patrician  party  who  were  unable  t«» 
cape  from  Rome,  were  put  to  death  Luutiui  Qttt' 
Imf  who  had  been  tbe  colleagae  of  Marius  in  tbe  nv 
with  the  Cimbri,  destroyed  htmseif  to  avoid  aatu- 
sination  ;  and  amo  i;  numerous  illostriout  pilh 
ctana  that  fell  were  C  and  L.  Jolios  Oasar,  and  the 
ceMmtod  oialor  M.  AnMNiiof,  who  fa  to  fieqoeatt; 
praised  by  Cicero,  and  is  one  of  tbe  principal  *ptti- 
ers  111  the  dialogue  "  De  Oratore.*'  Marios  and  Cimi 
declared  themselvoa  oOMula  for  the  iiioaing  jm 
(B.C.  86),  without  even  holding  the  cmnHia:  bet 
Marius  died  of  a  fever  m  the  beginning  of  tie  its*:, 
on  the  17th  dav  of  his  consulship  accwdiDf  to  Phi- 
tsrch  ( Vit.  Mar.,  c.  46),  or  die  iSdi  ttorim  Id 
Livy  (Bpu.  8U).--Thn  character  o:/ Maiiw is  drnfly 
known  to  us  from  his  life  by  Plutarch,  who  sp^ir^rt 
to  have  taken  his  accoont  from  the  "  Memoir*  o(  Sil- 
ls,*' the  inveterato  onomy  of  Mama.  It  ctnaot  m 
denied,  that,  after  his  return  from  exile,  Marius  wu 
guilty  of  the  greatest  craelues  ;  but  even  these  wen 
surpassed  by  the  atraeitioa  of  ^0*;  w« 
not  be  doing  joeiico  to  Marioa  it  we  sscniwd  lahin 
during  the  whole  of  hia  life  the  character  nlMliio 

dii'plaved  in  h>s  seventh  consulship.    •'  I  have  seer.," 

saya  l^luurch,  "  tbe  sUtue  of  Marias  at  RaTetiM,  i£ 
Gaol,  which  etpreeaee  in  a  icmaihable  ouMwr  ik 

Rtenmess  and  ?everily'.  Since  hc  was  natunlK'  ro 
bust  and  wsrhke,  and  more  acquamti^  wiih  lU  iiti 
of  war  than  those  of  peace,  he  was  fierce  and  hao^ir 
when  in  aiilhoritv.  It  is  .said  ihal  hc  Mcver  learM 
Greek,  and  that  he  would  not  make  use  af  thit  h> 
guagc  on  any  .venous  occasion  ;  ss  if  it  were  ridics- 
loos  to  learn  tbe  langua|;e  of  a  people  whe  mm  nih 
jeet  to  other*.  If  be  eoold  have  been  periaaM  la 
pay  hi"^  court  to  tho  Grecian  Mosea  and  Gnrw.  ^* 
would  not,  after  bearing  so  many  honourable  odcei, 
and  performing  so  many  giorioaaaploiis,  havectoaa* 
ed  the  whole  hv  a  most  savage  and  infamous  oM  tge, 
in  consequence  of  his  yielding  to  an^'cr,  ill  uai*d  iis- 
bilion,  n  !  i[>satiable  avarice  "  (Flnl,  Vit  Mar  — 
SaU.,JitH.  Jug.^Encycl.  U».  Knmd.,  vol.  14,^4*. 
jrf<7.) — II.  Son  of  the  preceding,  reseinWed  fcilh^ 
iti  private  cliararler.  and  was  equally  fierce  and  tin- 
dictive.  He  seized  upon  tbe  consulship  at  th«  ag> 
of  VT,  and  pnt  to  deeth  ntmibers  of  his  f«iidal  tfft- 

nenfs,     Drfeated  friibsequrntty  by  SvIIa,  hr  firi  » 
I'ni'nesie.  where  be  slew  birn»elf.    {Fiul.t  \  U  i 
— III.  Mercstor.  sn  ecrlesiastical  writer,  tbe  wt»|- 
onist  of  (^elestius  and  Nestoriu*.  who  flouruhed  be- 
tween 42.5  and  AhO  A.  D     His  country  is  not  enctif 
known :  some  believe  him  to  have  been  a  a 
Apulia;  others,  of  some  other  provinea  of  Lower  j» 
ly  ;  snd  others,  again,  of  Africa,    ft  tRf*'*  * 
was  no'  a  priest.     He  has  left  behind  him  •  dbhIw 
of  works,  or,  rather,  translations  from  the  Grwk,  ffl«- 
sistint  of  pieeea  relattvo  to  the  hetcsio  of 
and  Nestoriu*.  of  extracts  from  the  worksofii*"^ 
ler,  refutations  of  his  doctrine,  errors  of  TTiwdam 
and  Mopsuestus,  act*  of  synods  licld  egainit 
d:c.    Marius  Mcrcator  wss  the  disciple  and  • 
St.  Augustine.    His  works  were  edited  bi  Gm*, 
Pttris,  1673,  2  vols,  fol  ,  and  hv  Baiuze.  /'an'. 
—IV  Maicna  Anitiioo  Marius  Augustus,  *•»  ^ 
girtsllv  an  armonrer  or  Maekomilh  fa  Gael.  He  «■ 
I  ■  irned  his  attention  to  a  niihtarv  liff 
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soon  raised  himself,  by  his  roent,  to  the  highest  ^ 
Alte  (to  dMil  of  VkMriaoa 
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tmf  elected  Marras  emperor.  It  ta  generally  snp- 
fmid  that  lite  Etoftta*  Vietonm  coouibiued  to  his 
^tavatmit  witb  tlw  hope  of  jtmtwwtng  bar  own  sv> 

ihorily  ;  bat  tbil  i»  tlcntrfj  by  some  modern  'vrrit  rs, 
who  miutain  tbtt  abe  took  pan  in  the  conspiracy 
which  iefirivod  IliifiM  of  his  crown  and  life.  (De 
Jb?^  Dissertatim  sur  un  miduillm  de  Tetrieut. — 
|f«Kii  de  I'Ac^  iki  Inscr.,  vol  26.)  He  reisned 
odj  titfee  days,  and  waa  slain  \rf  a  soldier  to  whom 
ha  hiii  lafitttd  mnm  (vntm,  and  wrbo^  in  •tabbing 
hM.  ttcWiwri.  "Take  it— it  was  iImm  thytelf  th«t 
forged  il  "  Marlus  was  remarkable  for  personal 
•nmigth,  of  which  histonana  gtvo  some  accooots  that 
«•  afffMentfy  fabuloaK  (7W(.  Petfitf.  Trigimt.  Ty 
rmn-.  Vl.Marit.) 

MAajtAsIcA,  a  country  of  Africa,  to  the  east  of  Cy- 
wfiHy  IpBg  along  the  Mediterranean  alinm.  It 
forms  at  present  a  part  of  the  district  of  BarcA.  The 
lobabjuttui  were  a  roving  race,  and  remarkable  for 
liicir  »k:ll  in  taming  serpi-nis.  {Stl.  Ital  ,  3,  300.) 
The  aacieM  Mainanca  was  a  region  macb  leaa  high- 
Ir  lavBovM  bf  naura  thm  Cjprvwiliea.  Aeeoidtng  to 
Delia  Ct-ll*  fp  stijq  ).  the  (Tcricral  features  of  the 
cawtfj.  however,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  region 
ImK  ■•BliaMd.  **  We  wound  our  way,**  aa3r8  Ihia 
tiaTeUer.  "smong^  wild  and  rugged  mountains,  fre- 
qtcntly  ettiiv«n«id  by  gruups  ot  evergreeos  ;  among 
which  the  cypress,  arbutus,  Phoenician  juniper,  gigan- 
tM  ntfitli;  eaiobk  and  laurel,  ir«ra  moat  abundant ; 
aad  aa  th«f  Iwm  no  long  and  nniiiMrm  ivooda,  but  n* 
!>fa.'tfred  about  in  a  variety  of  formi  and  groups 
amnng  toe  rocLs,  they  are  very  picturesque  orttameata 
of  the  scenery  The  growid  is  Uironghoiit  bralMa 
ind  irregular,  and  dors  no»  »lo()f  down  into  pastures, 
u  iQ  Cyrenaica  ;  but  the  privaiiun  of  that  agreeable 
linture  has  its  compensation,  for  the  want  of  grass- 
Itiidit  isecures  ihie  diatrkt  from  the  incaiatona  of  the 
vicaHond  horde*  rn  its  ncighbourfauod.  The  woody 
»r/d  elcvattd  nature  of  this  country  atTords  frequent 
aad  oopioos  sprmga  of  clear  and  roost  d(4icioua  wa- 
««.— Thia  tnet  M  bordar  eounlrjf  ia,  ••  in  femcr 
UjD«4«  the  resort  of  all  the  thieves,  rni<<creants,  and 
■akontents  of  the  two  governments  of  Tripuli  and 
Egypt.  Filching  their  tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bay  of  Bomba.  they  make  incursions  into  ttio  ad- 
jaecni  districts,  and  pillage  all  who  have  the  inisfor- 
taoe  to  fall  io  their  way.  They  arc  ever  on  the  watch 
fw  iht  caiavana  aad  pikriina  wbo  traverse  this  coua* 

and  Ihta  ia  the  only  I 
TooTf  Gsed  by  the  people  of  Morocco,  a1>ove  all  oili- 
en  the  roost  fervently  devoted  to  their  prophet.*' — 
M.  Pacho  speaks  of  the  ganaial  aapnot  or  Maraiariea 

in  fiill  Ie«*  favourable  '^rrr-!     Tbf  *oil,  be  says,  is 
fockv.  of  a  yeUowish-gray  coiour,  and  depends  for  its 
fartihty  aeWy  on  the  copious  raina.    The  country 
fnaonia  nana  of  ihooa  vodant  ^mivaa  of  laurel  and 
wynla  which  eiown  the  monntama  and  overshadow 
iHe  ^illi  v^of  the  Peni.i[)oTiH    The  sitiding-birds,  vain-  ■ 
Ij  seeking  foliage  and  shelter,  flee  from  this  naked  ra- 
fian;  arif  bade  af  piey,  tb*  eagla,  Um»  hawk,  and 
the  \r,h  ire,  appear  in  nnmerous  flights,  their  sinister 
screams  reiiideniig  the  aoliiudc  more  frightful.  The 
jadkal.  the  hyeaa,  the  jerboa,  the  hare,  and  the  gatelle,  i 
mm  iha  wild  animals  which  chiefly  abound;  and  the 
eziafence  of  msa  is  indicated  merely  by  the  bleating 
of  d.»tari'  flocU,  and  the  dark  lent  of  the  Arab.  Yet 
this  coontrv  also  axbibtu  tiacea  of  having  once  boen 
aaeapied  by  a  dvUiacd  and  «?en  irameiooa  pofiida- 
I'on,  and  there  are  marks  of  the  (inordinary  exer- 
t)on«  which  were  made  to  supply  tiie  deficiency  of 
Mar.    Oanal*  of  irrig^tioa  eroea  the  plain  in  every 
tfirection,  and  even  wind  up  the  sides  of  ihc  hills. 
Ttm  atKient  cisterns  are  numerous  ;  they  ara  fre- 
^MHlf  drvided  into  several  chambers,  adorned  with 

KaDd  coated  with  a  eamant  harder  than  stone, 
a  oBonamanta  of  Manaaiita  |waaaaa  doo*  of 


MAA 

'  the  ele^nt  and  classic  character  of  those  of  CjraM^ 
I  being  ruder,  and  more  in  ibe  Egyptian  style.  (/*•• 
cAa,  Voyage  dmn»  la  ifmrmariqne,  p  68,  »eqq.)  Tba 
inhabitants  of  this  renion  are  cr.tirrly  Dedouiiift,  chief- 
ly of  the  great  tribe  of  Welled  Alt,  and  are  auppoaad 
b^  M.  Pacho  not  to  exceed  88,000.  (Maitm  Tiw^ 
tiler,  pt  .^0,  p.  182,  xe^q  ) 

MakuariUv«,  the  inhabitants  of  Marmarica. 
MarmakIom.  a  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ot 
Canatoa,  in  £obaa,  which  famished  the  valuable 
nMtwo  for  which  Gaiyatas  waa  famed.  A  temple  waa 
erected  here  to  Apollo  M.  r  r  irus.  Mannarium  waa 
exactly  opposite  to  Halte  Aiaphenidea  to  Attica.  {Sirm- 
bo,  446.— Cramer's  Ane.  Gnu»,  vol.  9,  p.  140.) 
Maro.    Vtii  Virtjilin?. 

Marom,  I.  a  prieai  of  Apoiio  in  Thrace,  near  Ma- 
ronea.  {Horn.,  Od  ,  9,  197  )— II.  A  follower  of 
ris,  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  rearing  the  vine 
(Diod.  Sic.,  I,  18.)  Athenaeus  (I,  25)  makes  him  a 
follower  of  Hacchns  He  was  fabled  to  have  beoft 
the  founder  of  Marooaa  in  Tbraca.  (Conanlt  Wit' 
seling*»  ntitf,  «d  DM.f  I  e.) 

Martin  A,  i  t o  vn  of  Thrace,  southeast  of  the  Bi^ 
tonis  Pdhi!<,  on  the  coast.  It  waa  a  plsce  of  some 
note,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (7,  109).  Sevlat 
(p.  27).  Strabo  {BpU.,  7,  p  331),  and  scvtral  othrr 
writers.  Diodorus  Sicului^  (1,  \B)  reports  that  it  was 
founded  by  Maron,  a  follower  of  Osiris  {vid.  Msron), 
but  Sqrnuma  affinna  (t.  676)  that  it  waa  a  colony 
of  CMoo.  Ptmy  atatea  that  the  man  ancient  name 
was  Ortsgurea  (4.  11)  Tl  (  -un  e  writer  extols  the 
eacelleoce  of  tta  wine  (14,  4),  whence  a  comic  writer, 
qnotod  bj  AtbaoMa  (0.  44),  atyled  it  a  tavern.  Ma* 
ronea,  taken  in  the  first  Macedonii^n  v  ir  hy  Philip, 
king  of  Maccdon  (Lip.,  31,  16).  and  au-<  .-^(jiaming  pos- 
session of  it,  was  subsequently  made  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  him  at  Rome  (89,  24).  According  to 
Mela,  it  was  situated  near  a  small  riTer  named  SaN»> 
nus  Its  ruins  are  still  called  Mmgm.  (OraHMf** 
Anc.  Ortec$,  vol.  1,  p.  313.) 

Maapsaaa,  daughter  of  Bvanoa,  waa  heloTod  by 
.Apollo,  whose  suit  was  favoured  hy  her  father,  fdas. 
another  applicant  for  her  hand,  having  obtained  a  wing- 
ed chariot  from  Neptune,  carried  off  the  apparently  not 
reluctant  maid.  Her  father  pursued  the  fut«iiives,  bat, 
coming  to  the  river  Lycormas.  and  fmdinir  his  progreaa 
slopped  by  it,  he  slew  his  horses  and  chsi  hlrn^elf  into 
tba  atrnmt  vvhieb  from  him  derived  its  nan>e  Evenoa. 
Meantime  Apollo  met  and  took  tha  fair  prfate  tnm 
Td.1T  'Ilia  matter  being  rrferrcd  to  Jupiter,  he  al- 
lowed the  maiden  to  choose  for  herself ;  whereupon, 
fearing  that  when  aho  grew  old  Apolto  would  desert 
her,  she  wisely  chose  to  match  with  her  equal,  and 
(rave  her  hand  to  her  mortal  lover.  {Apollod.,  1,  1, 
7.—Schol.  ad  JL,  0,  SSr^—Kieigktltj^M  JfylMiyyvp. 
119,  »eq.) 

Marpbsds,  I.  a  town  of  Troaa,  to  the  north  of  dw 

S( miiandrr,  and  to  the  we^-t  of  Troja  Velii-i.  (Tibull.f 
Z,  5,  67  } — II.  CMr  Marpessa  {MufrKtiffan).  n  tnountda 
in  Iho  ialand  of  fkroa,  containing  the  quarries  whenco 
the  famous  Parian  marble  was  obtained.  Hence  tbo 
expressBion  of  Virgil,  Marpesta  amU*  {£n  ,  6.  471,— 
I  Compsre  Plm  ,  36,  4  -^tTMod^  4k  Reb.  Get.,  p.  88) 
This  mouniuin  wss  situate  to  the  weat  of  tha  harhoM 
of  Marmora.  Dr.  Clarke  gives  Caprtsao  aa  the  mod 
em  name.    {Trarrit,  vol  fi.  p.  134,  /^n?  i'    /  1 

MARROcim,  a  people  of  luly,  occupying  a  narrow 
slip  of  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  AterwM^ 
between  the  Vestini  to  the  north  and  the  Frrntani  t« 
the  south,  and  between  the  Peligni  and  the  sea  toward* 
the  eaat  and  west.  Cato  derived  their  origin  from  tha 
Marsi  (ap.  Pn^nnn  ,  c.  8)  Like  that  people,  that 
were  accounted  a  hardy  .ind  warlike  race,  and  with 
them  they  made  common  cause  against  the  tyranny  of 
Rome.  An  idea  may  be  fomMd  of  tha  popolatioo  aad 
ftnca  of  tha  aatreral  petty  nation  b  ttni  qniMr  «f 
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Italy,  from  a  sUtemsot  of  PoljUw  (S*  M)*  winere 
Ilut  hiBtorian,  in  enomenting  tlie  diimnt  eeniingenta 

which  the  allies  of  ihe  Romans  were  able  to  furnish 
about  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  wtr,  eatimates  that 
«f  tlM  Mmi,  Mameinl,  V«atinj«  Mid  FiraatMii,  tt 

20,000  foot  and  4000  horse.    The  only  city  of  note 
which  wf  find  oiscnbed  to  the  Manucini,  ia  Teale, 
now  Chifii,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Atatnua. 
mer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  389.) 

MarkctIum,  I.  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  answering  to 
tha  modern  Mono  Vecchio. — II.  The  capital  of  the 
Karai,  situate  on  the  eastem  sboie  of  the  Lacua  Foci' 
Dm,  and  corresponding  to  Iha  medani  Aaa  Bra*' 
detio.  (Sirabo,  241.— P/Hhp  8|  IS.— ChMMf'#  Amc 
Julv,  vol.  1,  p.  328.) 

MAta  (to  Greek  'Ap«rr)>  god  of  war,  about 
whose  parentage  different  accounts  nre  given.  Homer 
(i?.,  5,  8m,scq^.)  aud  Hesiod  {Thcog.,  ^^2)  make 
him  to  have  been  the  oflfapring  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
Others  say  that  he  was  the  »on  of  Enyo  or  Bellona. 
{Sehel.  ad  II.,  I.  c.)  Orid,  however,  gives  a  different 
version  of  iho  fable,  .\ccording  to  this  poet,  Juno 
wiahed  to  become  a  mother  by  herself,  just  as  Jupiter 
had  beeoiiH)  a  father  in  tha  case  of  Mmarva.  On  ap- 
plvtng  to  Flora  for  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
design,  tiic  Utter  directed  her  to  pluck  a  certain  flower 
which  grew  near  the  city  of  Olenus,  the  tooell  of  which 
would  mike  her  iri'*.ninly  a  mother.  Juno  obeyed, 
and  slraiglitvvay  cuuceived  the  god  Mars.  (Ocui, 
Fast.,  5,  227,  teqq.) — The  deligbl  of  Mars  was  in  war 
and  atiife ;  yet  bis  wild  fury  waa  alwaya  forced  to 
yield  to  the  rict!l  and  prodeoce  of  Minerra,  mided  by 
whom  Diotncdr-,  in  tho  Iliad,  wounds  and  drives  him 
from  the  battle  (i/.,  5, 8&5} ;  and  in  the  conflict  of  the 
gods  (i?.,  31,  891),  this  goddess  atrikes  him  to  the 
earth  with  a  stone.  To  give  an  idea  of  his  huge  size 
and  strength,  the  puct  says,  m  tho  former  case,  that 
he  roared  as  loud  as  nine  or  ten  thousand  men ;  and 
ill  the  latter,  that  he  covered  seven  plethra  of  ground. 
Terror  and  Fear  (Ae</iuf  and  ♦6<jaf),  iho  sons  of 
Mars,  and  Strife  ('Ep(r),  his  sister,  nccotnnany  him  to 
the  field  when  be  seeks  the  battle.  {U.,  4,  440  ) 
Another  of  his  companions  is  Enyo  ('Ei^u),  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  according  to  Hesiod  (Theog., 
273),  a  war-goddess  attswcring  to  the  Bellona  of  the 
Rimnuie.  The  name  EnvalioSt  which  is  frequently 
given  to  him  in  (he  Iliad,  corresponds  with  hers. — 
Tho  figurative  language,  which  cxprci>6C3  origin  and 
resemblance  by  terms  of  paternity,  gave  a  iMHrtal 
uogen^  to  Mai*.  A*  a  person  who  came  by  sea  was 
agmttrely  called  a  aon  of  Neptune,  so  a  valiant  war- 
rior was  termed  a  son,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed 
br  Homer,  a  branch  or  thoot  of  Mart  {d^os  'Af»io(). 
Bat  the  only  tale  of  bis  amoitn  related  at  any  length 
bv  the  poets,  is  that  in  the  case  of  Venus.  (Horn., 
Od.,  8,  266.  scqq.—Otid,  A.  A.,  2,  S61.)  This  tale 
Man  evident  interpolation  in  tho  Odyssey,  when  it  oc- 
curs. Its  dale  is  unceruin  ;  though  the  language,  the 
ideas,  and  the  state  of  society  which  it  supposes,  might 
almost  lead  us  to  assign  its  origin  to  a  comparatively 
late  period.  It  ia  geneiaUy  supposed  to  be  a  physical 
myth,  or,  rather,  a  combiutioo  of  two  sndt  myths ; 
for  beauty  ini^hl  naturally  have  been  made  the  spouse 
of  the  god,  from  whose  workshop  proceeded  so  many 
•Ufpmt  iwodttetions  of  art ;  and,  as  we  era  thoot  to 
show,  another  physical  view  might  have  led  to  the 
union  if  Mara  and  Venus.  Hcsiud,  for  example,  tuiys 
{Theog.,  937)  that  Harmonia  (Order)  was  the  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Venus.  This  has  evidently  all  \})'^  ny>. 
peartneeof  a  physical  myth,  for  from  Love  and  tsime 
(i  <  ,  attraction  and  repulsion),  arises  the  order  or 
harmony  of  the  untvorse.  (Pint,  ds  I*»  et  0«.,  48.— 
Anscol.,  Pe{.,'S,  6.^Wefeft«r,  Krtt.  Kot.,  40.)  Ter- 
ror and  Fear  are  also  said  by  Ul  -lod  \  Thrrt:.,  934)  to 
have  b«en  the  offspnng  of  Mars  and  Venus,  of  whose 

~  with  Vulcan  (10  whom  ho  gi«M  a 
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spouse)  be  aaema  to  hate  known  nothing.  In  the  lUad 
we  may  obserro  that  Mars  and  Veana  are  spoken  of  u 
brother  and  aister,  much  in  the  same  manner  aiApolio 
and  Diana.  (H  ,  6.  35»,  tea.— lb.,  81,  416,  «fj  )- 
Tlie  heat  known  of  the  chil««t  of  Uus  god  by  dknisI 
women  were  .\5Cttla})hu9  and  lalmcnus,  (l;rl0^nu^, 
kiug  of  P»sa,  Dioraedea  of  Thrace,  Cycniis,  Pblegjai, 
Dryas,  P&rthcoopaeus,  and  Tercus.  He  wasiiwiaid 
to  be  the  sire  of  Mcleager  and  other  hero-pnraL-tt  of 
iEtolia.  The  teroplea  and  images  of  .Mars  were  lo: 
numerous.  Ho  was  represented  as  a  warrior,  of  tie- 
Toie  and  menacmg  airt  dressed  in  the  beioic  style, 
with  a  enirass  oo,  and  a  ttrand  Aifite  shidd  oa  k» 
arm.  His  arms  are  sonT'  '.i:[U  s  borne  by  UsaHModmla 
(Ketghlky  t  Mythology,  p.  104,  *tqQ.) 

MAssici,  a  people  of  QaIHa  Bel^ea,  of  Gms 
origin,  and  belongmg  to  the  great  tnbe  of  the  I;!!'- 
vones.  According  to  \V  ilhelm  {^Germaiutti  und  urn 
Bewokner,  Weimar,  1823),  Uwjf  occupied  the  iiliodi 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Mttu  and  ScfuU.  Wcr- 
sebe,  however  (uber  die  VStktr  de»  AUtn  TntuH- 
lands,  Hannover,  1820),  makes  their  territory  com- 
spend  to  the  modem  provitKe  of  UtrtdU.  Thtj  ve 
mentioned  by  Tbeitos  (Htsf.,  4, 66)  and  Hb;  (4, 29) 

Marm.  I.  a  people  in  the  northwestern  far.  ol  (icr- 
many,  belongmg  to  tho  great  tribe  of  the  hucwmt. 
They  appear  to  have  been  originally  settled  on  bo^li 
banks  of  tho  L'fp".  •vlirn-c  tlirv  pprrad  soulh  to  the 
Tcnchlberi.  A\  c^Keued  by  tiit  Ku.iun  arais,  li*ey  is- 
tired  inIO  the  interior  of. Germany,  and  from  tbit  period 
disappeared  from  history.  {Manner  1,  Gt/ogr.,  vol.  9. 
p.  168.) — 11.  A  nation  of  Italy,  whose  tsmtory  Ut  to 
the  northeast  of  T.,atium,  and  southeast  of  tf:e  rom.n 
of  tho  Sabines.  Though  inconsiderable  is  t  peopM 
they  are  yet  entitled  to  honourable  notice  in  tbejpigs 

of  history,  for  thrsr  liar-jiyiond  and  warlike  Sjjiril  Their 
origin,  like  that  o\  many  oilier  Italian  tribes,  li^nre!- 
op^  in  obacmrity  and  fiction.  A  certain  Piurgan, 
named  Marsyaa,  is  said  to  hare  been  the  foundsr  «* 
their  race  (So/»n.,  8);  by  others  Marsus,  the  ton  of 
Circe  (P/in.,  7,  2),  and  hence  they  are  rrprtjf riU(! 
enchanters,  whoee  potent  spells  deprived  tbs  viper  o^ 
its  venom,  or  cored  tho  hurt  which  h  flNfilit  hiw 
caused.  {Vvrf:-.,  .Fn  ,  7,  750.  — .9(7.  Ital  .\  497  - 
We  do  not  find  the  Marsi  engaged  in  war  wiui  Konir 
befens  A.U.O.  445,  when  they  were  defcMd 
forced  to  snc  for  peace.  {Lrry,  9,  41.)  Six  tmbi 
after  they  again  as&umed  a  hostile  character,  but  witb 
as  little  success ;  they  were  beaten  in  tlte  iW-A  c  d 
lost  several  of  their  fortresses.  (L»s.,  10,  3.)  Fnm 
that  time  we  find  them  the  firm  and  stanch  iKwaf 
Rome,  and  contribiUmg  by  their  valour  to  her  trium['l'.v 
till  bei  haudity  and  domineering  spirit  cooipeiied  ibea 
and  most  of  ue  other  migfabooring  people  to  seek,  bv 
force  of  arms,  for  that  redress  of  thejr  wren;.'*,  w^l 
ibat  concession  of  privileges  and  immunilitd,  to  vitiiA& 
they  were  justly  ontttled,  but  which  was  not  to  be 
granted  to  their  entreaties.  In  the  war  which  eniaei, 
and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  is  called  the  Mn* 
as  well  as  Social  War,  the  Marsi  were  the  fint  to  t»kf 
the  field  under  their  leader  Silue  Poin|Midiiis,  AU.C. 
661 .  Though  often  defhated,  the  persefenoce  of  tt* 
allies  was  at  last  crowned  with  success,  liv  the  pnii? 
of  those  immunities  which  they  may  be  «aiii  to 
extorted  from  tho  Roman  •onato.A.U.C.  665 

^W.—  VeU.  Paiere.,  2,  l^.—Appian,  M  j. 
ay.— £4P.,  Epit  ,  72  )  The  valour  of  the  Mmi  » 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  proverbisi  ssrit;: 
Appian  records  {Bell.  Cw.,  1,  46),  "ihsllhew  «» 
no  triumph  to  be  obuined  either  over  lbs  MtW  « 
without  aieir  aid  :  oirexaTa  Mupam',  o\  rr  .'i  r.  M<;,i 
ffwv.  yeviadai  ^piaiiiw."  (Crenwr'*  Anc.  Ms, 
I,p  325,  «yfl.) 

Mabst AS,  I,  a  satyr  of  Phrygia,  son  of  rjrrrap"'- 
who,  having  found  the  pipe  which  Minerva,  for  f«t 
iB|ani«  h«r  biaatr*  had  ttnm  4 
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ApoSo  fat  ibe  palm  ki  onsical  •kill.    TLe  Moms  were 
Uk  nmpuet,  and  it  wu  agreed  that  the  victor  might 
do  wljat  he  pleased  with  the  vanquished.  Marsyas 
kMt,  imI  Apollo  day  ed  huo  aliTO  foi  fais  tdOMf ity.  The 
leui  «f  tlw  nymphs  Bbd  ninl  d«jtiM  fiw  IM  ftt*  of 
tbeix  coBpinion  gave  origin,  it  ^s  a  s  f  ibled,  to  the  stream 
wiuch  bore  his  Qnm& ;  and  his  skin  was  itaid  la  have 
tee  huQg  op  ia  the  cave  whence  the  waters  of  the  riv- 
er flowed.    {Apdlod,  I,  4.  2.  —  Pnusan.,  8,  7,  9.— 
Plut  ,  de  Ptuv.,  \Q.—Hygm.,Jab.,  165.— 0«rf,  Met., 
6,  38S,  ttqq. — XriL,  Atuib.,  I,  2,  8.) — It  seems,  ac- 
cwdHBig  to  lh«  aoeiant  mythological  wnten,  that,  ia 
the  eOBtMt  ■boT«  illaded  to,  Apollo  played  tt  finit  a 
■imple  ajr  uii  bis  instruincot;  bot  Marsyas,  taking  up 
his  pipe,  itnick  the  audience  so  much  with  the  novel- 
tjr  of  Its  tone  and  the  art  of  his  performance,  that  be 
spCfficrJ  ;o  be  heard  with  more  filcasyrt'  than  his  rival. 
UaTing  «^'recd  Upon  a  second  iriai  ot  skill,  tt  is  said 
that  lae  rjerfonaanee  of  Apollo,  by  his  accompanying 
the  Ijn  with  his  voice,  was  alkm«d  grwtly  to  excel 
Att«  Marsyas  upon  the  pipe  alooa.    Marsyas  with  in- 
difnatioa  protested  against  the  decision  of  his  judges, 
tBgtcg  that  he  had  not  been  fairly  vaoquiahied  accoid* 
to  the  nilM  atipolatedt  beeatue  Uw  dispnle  wa« 
t3ncfcrnm,t       excellence  of  their  respective  instru- 
atent*.  not  iheit  voices ;  and  that  it  wa^  uujust  to  em- 
plaj^twpait*  ^UDst  one.    Apollo  denied  that  he  had 
Ubn  ioy  mfair  advantage,  since  Marsyas  had  used 
betbliitmoathsnd  fingers  in  playing  on  his  instrument, 
»o  tbat  li  he  was  dtnied  the  use  of  bis  voice,  he  would 
b*  Still  otoro  disqualified  lor  the  cootration.    On  a 
AU  (hal  llatayaa  was  again  vanqoMied,  and  umC 
with  the  fate  already  mentioned.    (Diod.  5ic.,3,  58  ) 
— The  nvbole  fable,  however,  admits  of  a  very  rational 
fiphialioii.    The  pipe  as  cdst  away  by  Minerva,  and 
Manyas  aa  punished  by  Apollo,  are  inter  JrJ  mr  rely 
toileaoie  the  preference  givcti,  at  some  particular  pc- 
r  >I,  bv  some  particular  Grecian  race,  with  whom  the 
myia  onginateid,  to  tba  moaic  of  the  bza  Of«r  thai  of 
the  pipe,  or.  m  (tthcr  worda,  to  Iha  VtUtareeiie  over 
Uie  .iiiV'if  art.    The  double  pipe  was  a  Phrygian  or 
AsistK  iOTention,  and  ascribed  to  a  certain  Marsyas. 
(Aiai  Aic,  a,  fi6.)   The  mnaie  of  tlua  inrtrameM 
wu  ^Ticniliy  used  in  celebrating  the  wild  and  enthu- 
aiutic  riU4  of  C)  bele.    Hcuce  we  may  explain  the  re- 
mark of  Diodorus,  that  Marsyas  was  a  companion  and 
ioUowat  of  Cybele  (iKOVoiuf  avry  TraonKoKmOw  «(U 
n/aeXsm^OL,  3,  58).    SubBcquciuIy,  the  wiidneee 
of  the  Bscchanjlian  celebrations  became  intermingled 
•nth  the  phraasied  delirium  Ibat  characterized  the  pro- 
caariaB  and  the  rites  of  Cybele.  The  double  pipe 
c»me  noA-  to  bo  employed  in  the  orgies  of  Baccnua. 
Tti  worsiup  of  this  god  spread  over  Greece,  and  with 
M  was  diienainBHd  tne  knowledge  of  this  instiament. 
To  the  new  species  of  music  thus  introduced  was  op- 
po«ed  the  old  and  national  melody  of  the  lyre ;  or,  in 
thekr.^rua^t  of  mythology,  Apollo,  the  inventor  and  im- 
Bcovct  of  ttw  lyre,  cagai^  in  a  atabbom  conflict  with 
Maxayae,  tba  icpraaantaUfv  of  tbe  donUe  pipe.    A  poi- 
b  conqiKTi ,  that  i».  the  pipe  was  long  regarded  by 
tho  Greek*  a*  a  barbtirian  instrument,  and  banished 
from  the  hvioiisaod  festivals  of  tbe  gods :  itcoald  only 
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Bacchaoaiiao  orpc»,  and  in  me  chorus  of  tho  drama. 
■Wtdand.  Athstktt  MuHmm,  vol.  1,  p  311,  »eqq.)— 
A  stMtue  of  Mainai^  repraaeDiing  him  in  the  act  of 
Wiog  flayed,  stood  ia  the  Roman Torum,  in  front  of  the 
^-^'-Ti.  The  story  of  Marsyas.  understood  in  it."<  liter- 
ii  MBse,  j>re»ents  a  lemarkoble  instance  of  weli-mer- 
•ad  posiahaeet  inflicted  oo  reckleaa  ineanmption ; 
:-i  »*  this  feeling  is  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  actually 
entitled  with,  that  arrogant  and  ungovernable  spirit 


the  besetting  sin  of  tbe  eneieot  democ 
wm  need  not  wonder  that,  in  many  of  the  citi)  h 
itj.  it  was  cnatoffluy  to  erect  a  group  of 
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I  jnatiee,  boith  to  ladieate  .be  punishment  which  stieb 
!  eondoet  merited,  and  to  denote  the  omnipotence  o. 
the  law.    ServHis  {ad  Virp.,         4,  58)  alludes  to 
the  custom  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention.  Hit 
explanatien,  bowevwr,  diowa  tbat  he  only  half  midor. 
stood  the  nature  of  the  allegory  :  "  Mar.syaa  per  civi- 
tales  in  joro  positus  libertaiis  indicrum        — II.  A 
rim  of  Phrygia,  rising,  according  to  Xenophon,  in  a 
cavern  under  the  Acropolis  of  Celcna;,  and  fulling  into 
tho  Mseander.    {Anab.,  1,  2,  8.)    Hero,      the  same 
writer  informs  us,  Apollo  contended  with  Marsyas,  and 
hung  up  the  skin  of  iiia  vanqnialied  antagonist  ia  tiia 
caTOin  wbenoe  tlie  river  flowed.   The  foltovring  re* 
marks  of  Mr.  I.cake  ap[>ear  woril  y  of  insertion.    "  .Ac- 
cording to  Xenoplion,  the  Mxnnder  rose  io  the  palace 
of  Cyrua,  flowing  theoee  through  his  park  and  tbe  oily 
of  Cclsnre :  and  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas  were  at 
the  paiaco  of  the  King  of  Persia,  lu  a  lofty  situation 
under  the  Acropolis  ofCelaene.    From  Aman  (1,  39) 
and  Quintius  Cortius  (3,  1 )  we  learn,  that  tho  citadel 
was  upon  a  high  and  precipitous  hill,  and  that  the  Mar- 
syas fell  fr.jiii  I's  fountains  over  the  rocks  with  a  great 
noiae;  from  Herodotus  (7, 26)  it  appears,  that  the  aa«e 
ri««r  WM  fion  thia  etreonatance  called  Catanfaaetao ; 
and  from  Strabo  (TiTS),  that  a  lake  on  the  n'ounain 
above  Celasnai  waa  tho  reputed  source  both  ot  the  Mar- 
syas, which  rose  in  the  ancient  city,  and  of  the  Meander. 
Comparing  these  authorities  with  Livy  (38,  88),  who 
probably  copied  his  account  from  Polybius ;  with  Pliny 
(5,  29);  wiih  Maximus  Tyrius  (8,8);  and  with  the 
existing  cotoa  of  Apamea,  it  may  be  infiariad,  that  a 
kite  or  pool  on  the  aatmnit  of  a  mowitain  whieh  vsoe 
above  CclTntr,  and  which  was  called  Cela'nas  or  Sig- 
ma, was  tbe  reputed  source  of  the  Marsyas  and  Miean- 
der ;  bot  that,  in  fret,  tbe  two  rivers  iiaued  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of       tnonntaiii  below  the  lake  ;  that  the 
lake  was  named  Aulocrcnc.  as  producing  reeds  well 
adapted  for  flutes,  and  that  it  gave  the  name  of  Aiilo- 
cienia  to  a  vaUey  extending  for  ten  milae  from  tbe  lake 
to  Aft  eoatwaid ;  Aat  tbe  aoorce  of  the  Metayea  was 
in  a  cavern  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  the  ancien*. 
agora  of  CalasnB,  and  that  the  Mursyas  and  Masander, 
both  of  which  flowed  through  ('clxnx,  united  a  little 
below  the  ancient  site."    {I^akr's  JuumaJ,  p.  15R, 
ttqq.) — III.  A  river  of  Carta,  iiicnuoned  hy  lierodo- 
tus  (5,  118)  as  flowing  fitom  the  country  of  Idriaa  into 
the  Meander.   Idriaa  waa  one  of  tbe  earlier  namae  oi 
the  city  which,  under  the  Macfdonians,  assumed  tbe 
name  of  Stralonicea.    The  Marnyas  of  Herodotus  ia 
soimoaed,  theref(»e,  to  be  the  same  with  tbe  modem 

vol.  «,  p.  ^2.'-Leake'»  Journal,  p.  231.)— IV.  A  na 
live  of  Pella,  brother  of  Antigotnl^.  He  wrote,  in 
ten  books,  a  HiHmf  ^  the  Kings  of  Maeedon,  fnm 
the  ortf^ii  of  the  monarchy  to  the  founding  of  Alex- 
andrca  ;  and  also  a  work  on  the  Edwation  of  Alex- 
ander,  with  which  prince  he  had  been  brought  up. 
The  ioaa  of  both  tbeae  worka,  but  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, ia  nncb  to  be  legratled.  Marayea  ie  alao  naoMd 
among  the  grammarians,  ^n  l  S  n  'iv  rnll8  him  ypa^- 
iMTodtdaoKoXos,  "a  master  ol  a  school."  {ikhdU^ 
HiH.  Lit.  Gr.,  w»l.  a,  Ik  907.) 

^r.TiA  or  Mabcu  Aqt'A,  a  name  given  to  the  wa 
tei  conveyed  to  the  city  by  one  of  the'  Roman  aque> 
ducts.    This  water  was  considered  the  most  whole- 
some of  any  brought  to  Rome.   Tbe  btsUMy  of  tho 
Mercian  a<;ueduct  la  sa  fbllowa :  Plcvieoe  to  ita  eteo> 
tion,  tho  Romans  obtained  their  supply  of  water  from 
tho  Aqua  Appta  and  Anio  Vetus.    At  the  end,  bow 
ever,  of  137  yeara  afler  the  erection  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  aqueducts,  their  channels  had  become  de 
caycd,  and  much  of  tiieir  water  wa;  abstracted  by  the 
fraud  of  private  indMdaala.   The  ptetor  Qnintus  Mar 
I  «  Rex  waa  thefoopon  appointed  bv  the  senate  toi»^ 
pair  the  iojunes  auataineo  by  the  old  aqoedocta ;  in 
-  to  whkk,  ht  alM  cnuinKted  a  now 
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wiuch  was  ever  after  called  from  Mm  the  Aqni  Marcia. 
PUiiy,  itovnitwi,  sUle?  ibat  ibe  Aqua  Marcia  was  tirsl 
conveyed  to  Home  by  Ancus  Marcias ;  and  that  Quio- 
tus  Maroiiis  Rex  merely  re-eatablisbed  the  conduits. 
The  i»au.ti  wrilcr  informa  ua  that  the  earlier  name  of 
llw  water  waa  Saufeia.  (P/tn.,  31,  84.)— i'he  Mar- 
«m  wat«t  WM  ebUined  from  (be  liuls  river  Ptiooiua, 
BOW  Gumeneo.  This  straun  entered  the  Laetia  Fo- 
ctnua  un  the  northeaat  side,  and  was  said  not  to  mix 
its  watcra,  the  coldest  known,  with  those  of  the  lake. 
According  to  the  Mine  popular  MCOOAI,  H  tftcrward 
emerged  by  a  aubtrrranean  duct  near  Tibur,  and  be- 
came the  Aqua  Marcia.  {Cramer's  Ane.  It.,  toI.  1, 
p.  m.—B»rgeat,  AtUiq.  cf  Rmtt  foL  %  8t9.) 

MaktiIlis,  MAKcoa  VALBRiUb,  a  Latin  CMOiam- 
matic  poet,  bom  at  Bilbilis  in  Spam,  about  A.D.  40. 
Rader  fixes  his  birth  at  A  U  43  ;  wlulc  .Masson  ( Vu.  ' 
Pim,t  p*  1 13)  makes  htm  not  to  have  died  before  A.D. 
101.— Very  few  psrtlculsn  of  bi«  life  m  aaeertaiiwd, 
and  even  these  art  [  .'Hm  iptlly  collected  from  his  own 
writioga.  He  waa  dealined  originally  for  the  bar.  but 
dmsad  little  dii^MNdtion  to  spply  himself  to  such  a 
career.  In  order  to  comrlftr  hi-  rd  icrtuon,  Martial 
was  sent  to  Rome.  It  was  ai  tlie  age  ui  about  Iwvniy- 
tmo  yesrs,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  Nero's  reien,  ^lat 
he  esublished  himself  in  the  capital.  Hm  m  gave 
himself  op  entirely  to  poetry,  «^ieli  bo  made  t  means 
of  nub.^isicncc,  for  lie  was  ct)m()t'lled  to  live  by  his 
own  exertions.  Titus  and  Domitian  both  favoured 
bin,  and  tba  httw  boatowcJ  on  Mm  the  rank  of  an 
equrs  und  the  office  of  a  tribune,  granting  to  him  at 
the  aaint:  time  all  the  privileges  connected  with  the 
JuB  trtum  libtrorum.  After  having  passed  thirty-five 
years  at  Rome,  he  felt  desirous  of  visiting  his  native 
country.  Pliny  ibc  younger  supplied  him  with  the  ne- 
cessary means  for  travelling.  Having  reached  Spain, 
bo  tbere*  according  to  aomo  ehtica,  married  a  rieb  fe- 
anle  named  Mareella,  who  bad  poaaeewowi  on  the  Bil- 
bilis or  Salon,  and  lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment 
of  conjugal  happiness.  The  conclusion,  however,  to 
bo  drawn  from  bis  writings  rather  favours  the  supposi- 
tion that  Ruch  an  union  did  not  take  ytlace.  Martial 
was  acquainted  with  most  of  bi$  literary  eontcmpom- 
110%  Juvenal,  Quintilian,  Pliny  the  younger,  and  others, 
as  appean  from  bio  own  writiiiM.  {Ep.,  8,  90;  13, 
18,  dec.)— Wo  have  about  1409  epifframa  ftoni  the 
pen  of  .Martial  :  llicy  form  fourteen  books,  of  which 
the  last  two  axo  entitled  Xenia  and  AfOfkortta  re- 
apectively,  from  dw  eneaamtaoeo  of  their  containing 
mottoes  or  devices  to  be  affixed  to  presents  ntfrrrnl  to 
his  fnends,  or  distributed  at  the  Saturnalia  and  other 
feativals.  The-ie  fourteen  books  are  preceded  by  one 
andor  the  title  of  Spectacula,  containing  epigrams  or 
small  pieces  on  the  spectacles  given  by  Titus  and 
Domilun  These  are  not  all  productions  of  Martial  ; 
bat  it  is  very  possible  that  be  may  bavo  made  and  pob- 
Uabed  the  eolleeiion. — The  greater  pan  of  MartiaPs 

epi<:r  iTii^  are  of  a  difTerent  kind  from  those  of  Catullus. 
They  approach  niore  nearly  to  the  modem  idea  of 
•iwaiii,  Mr  they  terminate  with  a  point  for  wbtdi  the 

author  reserves  all  the  edge  and  lutlemeM  of  hi*  f?.t 
ire.  .\mung  tiie  numerous  tpigr<iins  which  Martial 
baa  left  behind  him.  there  are  some  that  am  oieallont ; 
of  tbo  oottoctiOD  as  a  vthxAe^  bowevor,  we  may  say,  in 
tto  wOHle  of  tbo  poet  bimeelf  (1.  17) :  •*  Sunt  bona, 
MM  fumdam  medux  ria.  sura  mala  plura."  Many 
of  theoo  epigrama  have  lost  their  point  for  us,  who  are 
igiofaot  of  the  dieomstaneoo  to  whrieh  tboy  allodo. 
A  lart»e  portion,  moreover,  are  disgutfting;Iv  obscene. 
Beatdes  the  epigrams  which  form  the  collection  here 
referred  to,  there  are  others  ascribed  to  Martial,  which 
Rarmann  has  inserted  in  his  Antho'nr-r,  vol  1 .  p.  'i'M. 
340,  470,  471. — The  best  editions  ol  .Marl.al  are,  tnat 
of  Rader.  JngoUt.,  160»,  1611,  fol  ,  ef  jV-7i?Mn/.,  16«7; 
that  of  aerivoit  a»  Lugd.  Bat.,  ISmo,  1619  ;  that  of 
•  I,  Aju,^  1701;  and  thM  OC  iMMilO,  S 
fl69 


vola  8to»  Pmri»    (MM;  Alt  £fc  la».  tct 

p.  349.) 

Mardllos,  a  tribane  of  whom  notncb  nln 

mention  in  his  life  of  Julius  Cwar.  Marullcs  sn^ 
another  of  his  colleagues,  named  Flavros,  mhea  tbe 
statues  of  Cesar  were  seen  adorned  with  mti  di*- 
dome,  went  and  tore  them  off.  Tb^  alM>  r  tvid  oct 
the  peraona  leho  bad  aabted  OMtr  km.  ti  l  coa- 
niitlcd  them  to  prison  Tlic  people  followi^  nitg 
joyful  acclamations,  calling  tbe  tnbuoes  firunaai; 
but  Cesar,  highly  inftoied,  dapeeed  then  ftea  oIIIhl 
{Plut  ,  Vit.  Cas.) 

Ma(»^!sYLII  or  MAssji.sYLi,  a  people  in  thewestRS 
part  of  Numidia*  Ob  the  coast,  between  the  nta  Mo- 
lucha  and  the  promontory  Masylibom  or  Mu»i:!j'.:;ig 
{Poltfb.,  8,  38. — Diemyt.  Pericg.,  ]B7.—SdlmJw 
evrih  ,  c  92.— Lir  ,  28,  17  )  They  were  tindttila 
dominion  of  Sypbax.  Tbe  piomootoiy  of  Ticini^ 
BOW  &M«>jrtMr,  or  tHe  Aneo  Crprt,  separaud  tha 
nation  from  the  Massyli,  or  subjects  of Mivir.ifn. 

MaacA  or  Mascas,  a  river  of  Mesopotamii!,  UliB| 
intothe  Euphrates,  and  having  at  its  moaib  tbe  dtj 
CftTSOtc,  which  it  surrounded  in  a  ctrttrbr  coone. 
.Manneri,  after  a  review  of  the  setml  aotiiortiei 
which  have  a  hearing  on  the  aatnect,  charges  D'.\it- 
vilio  with  an  error  in  pladng  tbe  Masca  too  fu  to  ihi 
west  of  Afiatho,  and  in  fixing  this  htt«r  place  tt  tso 
great  a  distance  from  the  (  "haboras,  yince  Isdcrii 
makes  tbe  interveung  space  only  ^  niilu,  wbenu, 
on  D'Anvillo^  chart,  ft  fa  S6  geographical  odMi 
D'.\nville  also  is  alleged  to  err  in  giving  the  Eu- 
phrates too  large  a  b^nwl  to  the  sottthweit  d  Asatbit. 
The  river  Masca  is  termed  by  Pudeniy  ike  SateoiM. 
Mannert  thinks  that  the  Masca  wss  nothing  more  tlaii 
a  canal  from  the  Euphratca.  ( Mannert,  Anc.  Cofr, 
vol.  5,  p.  323.) 

Masinissa,  king  of  Nomidia,  was  the  «od  of  Gnli, 
who  reigned  among  tile  Maseyli  in  the'asstero  portioa 
of  that  country.     (Lir  ,  24,  43,  trq.)  Misinm*" 
educated  at  Carthage,  and  became,  ttiougb  *ull  (|« « 
young,  enamoored  of  Sophonfsba,  daughter  of  H»' 
drubal,  who  promised  him  her  hand.   Urged  on  ^ 
his  passion,  and  wishing,  moreover,  to  mgnaliie  Him- 
self by  some  deed  of  renown,  the  youn^  pnnce  p 
vailed  upon  his  father  to  declare  agaaiitiUaMaata 
favour  of  Carthage.    This  was  at  the  coaHBeaeea* 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Masinis'i  vfu  wJ? 
seventeen  years  of  age,  but  even  then  gate  p*^ 
proaiae  of  fvtim  ominonco.  (lie.,  H,  M-) 
ing  attacked  Syphax,  another  monarch,  reigoing  ow 
the  western  part  of  Nnmidia,  and  then  in  alliaote  tnA 
the  Romans,  he  gained  over  him  two  grrit  Ticiones 
and  afterward,  passing  the  straits,  united  hiailitciwlk 
those  of  tbe  Carthaginians  in  Spain, 
at  that  time  carrying  all  before  him  in  Itah, 
Hasdrubal  bis  brotbor  waa  defeodtag  Smni. 
long  after  hh  anival,  Maainieaa  <ootribaiea«««l"^ 
to  the  entire  defeat  of  (.?n._us  and  VM'm  Scipw.w 
cbargit^  tbe  Roman  army  with  his  Nomidian  how, 
B.C.  9tt  t  hot,  after  aonM  other  fata  ncceMfol  ru^ 
pni^s,  both  ho  and  his  allies  wore  compelled  tafdd 
to  the  saperior  ability  of  the  yooog  Scipia  dttrmi 
sumamed  Africanus,  and  to  abandon  lo  bim  tif^ 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula.    Having  retreifM  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Baelica,  the  Cirtha^nam  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremilv,  wh-  n  v  m^w 
priaoocr  of  Maanva,  the  nephew  of  Masians*.  '"^^ 
him  back  to  hia  vneto  looded  with  ptsMati.  Hm 

hostility  ofMafinissa  towards  the  Romans  tamedialS- 
ly  changed  into  the  warmest  sdniiraiion  :  m  W  »>•• 
cret  conference  with  Seipio  near  Gades.  which  <^ 
eventually  followed  by  his  complete  defection  ft""** 
Carthaginian  cause.  It  is  more  than  probable  iW 
the  Numidian  princowaa  long  before  secretly  dijpoM 
to  this  step,  m  consequence  of  the  bad  faith  «  Hm- 
divbal,  who  had  oOeiod  fata  d«i«bter  SopbeaiiBi » 
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  I  to  Srplwx    However  thii  might  haT*  been, 

MirirrT,  iMNt*  ikclaiing  op«o)j  agaioat  Cartbage, 
Mia  a  mem  tivaty  wMi  tM^RonaBa,  and  adviaed 


Sf;fxo,  it  is  said,  to  carry  the  war  into  Afrira.  Re- 
larBinf  to  this  counltj  himseif,  be  found  his  ktngdam 
•  |Kwr  u  lumpn*,  hta  father  and  elder  brother  having 
both  died  during  his  ah^enrf  With  the  aid,  howrorer, 
el  Bdceiius,  king  of  Mauaianta,  he  obtained  pooaes- 
MD  of  hii  berediury  throne,  and  would  have  enjoyed 
»|iaacartif,  iki  Ciithiginiiiw,  intitaittd  «!  hia  now 
afca  aioMl  tot  dM  lUfBam,  M  van  iaeUdl  ftyphax 
•jo  make  war  upon  him.  Defeated  and  atnppcd  o'^  Vai 
igoBuaoDi,  Maainiaaa  ma  ooaapelled  to  take  refuge 
MBi  d»8yrtia  Miaoi,  wInn  Im  dMended  himaeir  until 
the  amsil  of  Scipio.  The  aspect  of  affairs  immodi- 
atd;  ciuaccd,  atui  Mwinissa,  by  his  valour  aud  &kill, 
■MUibaictl  greatly  to  the  victory  gained  by  Scipio 
•far  Haadrubal  and  Syphax.  Having  been  sent  with 
Ijd'm  in  pursuit  of  the  vanquisheif,  he  penetrated, 
lAcf  a  march  of  fifteen  days,  lo  thr-  v(  rv  iir  art  of  hia 
onl'a  kingdom,  gained  a  battle  againat  bim,  ntado 
Imir  BiMWr  of  Cirti,  At  wfM  of  8)rphu,  and 
foimd  m  it  Sophoniaba,  to  whom,  as  wu  have  said, 
M  bad  ttean  attached  in  early  youth.  The  cbarma  of 
iha  dngbMr  of  Haadrabal  proved  too  po«atiM  for  the 
Namidim  ktn^.  and  he  married  her  at  once,  in  the 
hope  of  naeutng  her  froni  slavery,  since  she  belonged 
to  the  Roauna  by  the  right  of  conqueat.  This  iropru- 
4m*  umOf  hawaw,  wuk  a  eaptinre  wImm*  hatred  to- 
viirit  Xam  vaaa  ao  4Mp*nMteO|  cooM  Mt  Irat  prove 
i'ivl^a.-.r,z  to  Scip!0,  a;;d  Mn^iinissa  was  aeverely  re- 
pfot£ti  m  private  by  uie  Roman  coniiaatider.  The 
Noinidiaa,  in  his  despair,  sent  a  cup  of  pMaon  to  his 
bnde.  who  drank  it  off  v,  -h  the  utmost  heroism.  (Liv  , 
30.  IS.)  To  coitftuie  him  lor  his  loas,  Scipio  bestowed 
opoa  MasiuisM  the  title  of  king  and  a  crown  of  gold, 
mi  haapcd  upon  hia  othar  bODOun ;  aad  these  dia- 
imtmm,  together  whh  th»  h*p«  of  aoon  aoetng  hiin- 
lelf  Blaster  of  all  Numidia.  cauaed  the  ambition:*  iiton- 
irck  to  ib^l  lha  death  of  St^fbonisba.  Constantly 
ittacbnl  to  the  forNRNaof  SeipkK  Maaimasa  fought  on 
i  •  i  di  ii  the  hallle  of  Zania,  defeated  the  left  wing 
'>t  tr,«-  caemy,  and,  ttiuugh  severeiy  woundad,  never- 
ibless  wont  io  ponait  of  Hannibal  bmaoU^  in  the 
iapa  of  cfowaii^  his  exploits  by  the  capture  of  this 
■Mnied  commander.  Scipio,  before  leaving  Africa, 
tttabli«h>  d  .Ma-Hinissa  in  his  hereditary  poaaeaaions, 
tad  added  to  ibcae,  with  tho  authority  of  the  aen- 
aH;  all  that  had  belonged  to  Syphas  is  Nimidia 
MtsMr  aow  of  tho  whule  .  o  j  iify  from  Maureiania  to 
Cyrene,  tnd  oecuute  the  uiof^t  [K>wcrful  prince  in  Af> 
netj  lEtoioissa  prc^ted  by  the  leisure  which  peace  af- 
^ed  him,  and  exerted  himself  in  introducing  amon^ 
aemi  barbarous  subjects  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
:  <>i  .Neuber  »^9,  howoTer,  nor  the  tranquil  possea- 
am  of  ao  extaoaiva  a  larhtoiy,  eoald  daaap  hia  aidour 
far  taiuan.    InholdoDad  by  hia  TBhtiana  with 

Roor.t.  he  Tiointed  the  treaties  Buhsisliitjt  lictvvprn 
himseh  and  tbe  Cartbi^iniana,  and.  although  in  his 
MMiMb  |aar,  placed  himsvlf  at  tho  bead  of  a  power- 
W  anay  and  mafthed  into  the  tfrrirnrw^  c(  Carlhaf^c 
Ha  was  pscfaring  for  a  general  action  woen  Scipio 
.&mltaau«  arrived  at  his  camp,  havrng  come  from 
9fmm  to  visii  hiia.  Maatniaaa  raceivad  the  young  Ko- 
•ais  witii  dutingatshed  banonra,  alloded  with  teara  to 
fciao/d  benerjctof  Africanus,  and  afterward  caused  the 
ibta  of  bm  to  paaa  m  review  before  the  son  of 
Vbtlaa  JBawliaa.  The  fooag  Scipio  waa  moat  attack, 
Wwevef.  bv  the  activity  and  addreaa  of  the  monarch 
WaMelf,  »iiO»e  physics)  powers  aecroed  but  little  im* 
patted  by  age,  who  atill  performed  all  the  exercises 
af  foath.  and  mounted  and  rode  hia  atecd  with  all  the 
apnt  of  earlier  years.  On  the  morrow  Scipio  was  the 
witness  of  one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  that  had  ever 
in  Africa,  wfaicht  aftsf  haviog  bean  main- 
ffcr  •  bog  tiino  oa  holfa  mim  wilE  Um 


obstinacy,  was  decided  at  last  in  favour  of  Mnsimj 
A  aaeond  battle,  equally  diaastroua  for  Carthage,  aoo» 
followed,  and  paaeo  waa  aoaehdad  on  aoeb  lemta  as 

it  pleased  MaMnissi  to  dictate.  Not  long  after  tbia 
the  third  Punic  war  broke  out ;  but  the  Nuoiidiaa 
monarch  did  not  live  to  sea  the  downfoll  of  CBlthag% 
having  expired  a  <«hnrt  ti;nr  before  its  capture,  at  tl* 
a^e  of  niucly-seven,  and  after  a  reigu  of  sixty  yc^s.  . 
Masinissa  waa  remarkable  for  hia  abatemious  mode  of 
Ufa,  wbicfa,  joinad  to  hia  habtta  of  consunt  exercise, 
snablad  hnn  to  ai^  ao  pvotmcled  an  existence.  Ho 
1(  f»  fifty-four  sons,  only  three  of  whom,  Micijiaa,  Gxh 
ItMsa,  and  Mastanabal,  were  legitimate.  Scipio,  who 
had  been  fe^aeeiad  lo  do  ao  by  Maamian,  divided  tho 
kingdom  amnnir  these  thrre,  and  assigned  consider- 
able revenues  to  the  oihera.  (Ltv.,  lib.  24,  85,  38,  dtc 
—Polyb  ,  lib.  11, 14»  Ifi,  ftc.»Wivr.  IMo.,v«l.  tr 
p.  364,  $t^q. ) 

MAsaAotTjs,  a  nation  of  Scythia,  placed  by  the  an< 
cient  writers  to  the  east  of  the  river  la.xartcs.  The 
Macedoniana  sought  for  the  Masaageta^n  the  oortheni 
redone  of  As4a,  jodptng  from  the  hiawry  of  Cyroa^ 

rni>f dit:on  ntjniti^t  !li,-se  liiir!;arniis.  hv  which  somo 
debaiterifiM  was  given  to  the  iiosilion  which  they  oc- 
copied.  They  missed,  indeeo,  the  true  Maaaagetts, 
but  the  term  bersmf*  a  pcneral  one  for  the  northern 
nations  of  Asia,  lil\e  that  oi  Scythians.  IjSrcher  con- 
siders the  term  Masfageta?  equivalent  probably  to 

Eaatern  Get«."  {Hist.  tHeroiot*^  vol.  0i,  p.  828^ 
TiAh  Geo^afkique.)  Aecotdlng  to  Heiodotqa,  the 
Mass  .1:1  '  I  occupied  a  love!  tract  of  country  'ij  ihs 
eaai  of  ibe  Caapian.  (Herod.,  I,  SOI.)  Hailing  iskea 
(he  Maaaaget*  kr  Atone,  and  Tefeia  to  Ammianun 
MarcellimtB  (23,  14  ;  31.  2)  in  support  of  his  opinion. 
(WteH'Iakrb.,  63,  p.  181.)  Gatterer,  on  the  other 
hand,  thinks  that  thev  occupied  the  present  country 
of  the  Kirpitk  Tntart.  {CommaU.  Sue.  OiU ,  Id* 
p.  9.—Bikr,  ad  Herod  ,  /.  e.) 

MASi,«!<Yf.i      Vid.  M8<<!rsvlii. 

Maaslcua,  MoNa,  a  range  of  billa  in  Campania,  far 
mona  for  thowmea  niodnccd  there.  Conanlc  ranmte 
under  the  eitieki  Falemoa,  near  tho  bcgimriog(p.  51d^ 
col.  2). 

MabsilTa.  by  the  GreflM  caHed  Maaaalia  (Motmo- 

Xia),  a  celebrated  colony  of  the  Phoeawm,  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Gaul,  now  Marttille.  The 
period  of  ita  settlement  appears  to  have  btcn  very  re- 
mote. Scyioniia  of  Chios  (v.  210).  Livy  (5,  34}.  and 
EusaMna.  agree  m  placing  it  In  the  dSlh  Olympiad, 
durin?  iho  reign  of  Tarquinins  Prisciis.  Their  com. 
mon  auibonly  aopears  to  have  been  Timstis ;  at  least 
Scymnus  mentions  him.  —  The  cireumKianeaa  coo- 
neeted  with  the  founding  of  Massilia  will  be  aeon  on* 
der  the  article  Phoca-a  The  natives  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  estahiifhrnrnt  of  this  colony,  b  ".  accord 
ing  to  Liyy  (6,  34),  the  PbocaMOO  wen*  enabled  to 
make  an  efleetoal  reaietanee,  and  to  fortify  their  pusi' 
lion,  by  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Ganls.  (Compnrf  iha 
account  of  Juatin^  43.  3,  4.)  Massilia  soon  became 
a  powerfol  and  Soarishing  city,  and  famed  far  ita  ex* 
tensive  commerce  It  t  tii;.i;»pd  in  frnjuent  conieita 
with  Carthaffe,  tl<i  inantinne  rival,  and  sent  out  i..«ny 
colonic<«,  from  Emporiae  in  Spsin  ss  fsr  as  Monorcue 
in  Italy.  (Straho,  180.)  The  moot  prosperous  pe> 
riod  in  the  history  of  Masaitia  would  aeem  to  hito 
been  the  interval  from  the  fall  ofCsnhaije  to  ihe  com- 
mencemeat  of  the  contest  between  Cesar  and  Potn- 
pey.  Thia  city  waa  always  the  ffrin  aNy  of  Rom. 
The  origin  of  its  friond-hip  with  the  Komans  ts  not 
clearly  ascertained  ;  Justm.  or  rather,  Trcgus  Pompe- 
ius  (43.  3),  datea  it  from  the  t^gn  of  Torqtiiniua  Prra* 
cus,  but  this  appears  deserving  of  no  credit.  {Mmtf 
nerl,  Geo^r..  vol  2.  p.  83.  teqq)  Tt  vt  mow  than 
probable,  that  iho  friendithip  in  qne^llon  began  ahoot 
the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  Before  this  war  we 
hear  nothing  of  tho  MuillMBe  m  Ronan  Ustoiy,  oad 
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pro vioiiN  lo  ihe  commcticcrnent  of  ihe  second  Punie 
contest  we  luiii  lbein.th«  slhes  of  ibe  Komans.  ( Ltv., 
%l,  20  )  1  he  poluteal  importance  of  ihw  «ity  re- 
ceived a  severe  check  in  the  civil  war  between  ('vsar 
and  Pompey.  in  consequence  of  its  attachment  to  the 
party  of  the  latter.  Ii  had  to  austain  a  severe  siege, 
in  which  ita  fleet  waa  daatra/ed,  and,  after  wnender- 
iag,  to  pay  a  heavy  ezaetion.  (Cos.,  ML  Orv..  2, 
SS  )  The  cuaqueror,  i;  is  true,  left  the  city  the  title 
of  freedom,  but  its  power  and  former  importance  were 
■an«.  The  downfall  of  its  political  consequence, 
Movvrvcr,  WB^  soccfcdft!  di'-t^n^jiii^'ird  rrniiicnce 
iu  aiiotaex  po  nt  of  vtuw,  and  ain-aiiy,  in  iho  Uaya  of 
A«giHliu»  MiMMlia  began  to  be  famoua  aa  a  ediml  of 
Iht  ecienceii  end  tlie  rival  of  Athena.  Even  in  a  moch 
later  age,  thoo^  eantMinded  by  barbaroas  tribes,  she 
continued  to  enjoy  her  literary  rank,  and  was  also  re- 
markable for  liie  culture  of  obiloeophy  and  the  bealioig 
lit  Iteaaitie  remuBed  « iMiiahing  city  until  the  in* 
roads  of  the  barbarians  and  the  subjugation  by  them 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  aoulbcrn  Gaul.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  ^ace  was  a  well-regulated  erietoeney. 
{JUanncrl,  Gcogr.,  voL  2,  p.  81,  ttqq.) 

Massyu,  a  people  of  Numidia,  to  the  east  of  the 
Ma«si)iyli  and  (,'ape  Tretuin  'i'hey  were  the  sub> 
jecu  of  Masinissa.    (Lt*^  34,  4&.—P<M.t  3,  38.~ 

m.  bol  t  le,  170.) 

MATiNDM,  a  city  of  Mfssapia  or  lapygia,  southeast 
of  Callipolia,  Near  it  wa^s  the  Mona  Matinua.  It 
was  here,  accordmg  to  Horace,  tint  the  celehmted 
philosopher,  .^rchytas  of  Tartntum,  was  interred, 
when  cast  on  shore  after  ahtpwrecL  {Od.,  1,  28.) 
This  region  was  famed  for  its  bees  and  honey.  The 
modern  MutiiuM  aeema  lo  maik  the  aite  of  the  an- 
cient city.   (CramerU  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  t,  p.  177.) 

Matboma,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Marne,  whicli 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  boundary  between  Gallia 
Belgiee  and  Oellie  Celtiea.  It  tdne  ita  riie  et  Zen* 
^ret,  runs  northwest  to  ChaloixM,  Uien  westward,  pass 
c*  by  Mtaux,  becomes  navigable  at  Vitru,  and  a*. 
Ckarenton,  a  little  above  Peru,  falls  into  the  Seq  ifr 
m  or  Seine,  aAer  a  course  of  about  92  (oaguea. 
(C<r».,  B.  C,  I,  l.^Amson.,  Motel.,  v.  461— ^m- 

mtan,  MarceU.,  Ifi^  S7.— .^jdsft^  PMHg^W.  Mmj^- 

nan.,  208  ) 

^  Matkon ALIA,  a  festival  cclalveind  at  Rone  on  the 

Calends,  or  first  of  March,  and  on  this  same  cicasion 
prcitciits  used  to  be  given  by  Lasba^ida  to  their  wivc». 
The  day  is  said  to  have  been  kept  aaend  in  remein- 
bcaoce  chiefly  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  Ko- 
neoe  and  the  Sabtnea.  On  this  same  day, 
temple  liad  been  dedicated  by  tho  Roman  ladies  to 
JoDO  Lucioa,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  here  they 
pneented  their  entnial  offerings.  ( (hid,  Fast.,  3, 1 70, 
Meqq.)  Prom  this  Ini<t-mentioned  circumstance,  and 
particularly  from  a  part  of  the  passage  last  referred  to 
{W,  S36,  Mff.),  the  true  reason  of  the  celebration 
OMJ  pcHupe  be  inferred.  Ovid  speaks  of  offatings 
of  flowers  made  on  this  occasion  to  Juno. 

MATTuri,  a  nation  in  the  western  quarter  of  Ger- 
many ;  according  to  Wilbelm  (GcmoMeti  tutd  mme 
Bbertwer,  Weimar,  18SS),  a  bnneh  of  the  CaHi ,  be- 
tween the  Ldhn  and  Mai  ne,  in  the  country  belwrcn 
Mayence  and  CuUenz ;  but,  according  to  Kruse,  ly- 
ing between  the  Maine,  the  TatiQua,  and  the  Rbbe 
{Archxz.fur  altf  r,Vr>-Tr  )  The  Aque  Maltiaoe  cor- 
respond to  tho  modcra  Wteghaden.  lAmmuai.  Mar- 
etU.,  29,  20.) 

Matota,  t  deiU  amoqg  the  Romans,  the  same  as 
the  leocotkoe  of  the  Greeka.   ( Vtd.  Ino  and  Leuco- 
hof ) 

Matobs,  a  naoic  of  Mara.    (KuL  Mara.) 
.  lUvil,  Uie  inhabiunts  of IfaorUanlt.    Bochart  de> 
nvea  the  ra.«\e  from  Mahur,  or,  ns  nn  elisior,  of  gut- 
^raJe  ia  very  M>iamon  m  the  Oneuui  iaoguafies.  from 


Mauritania  bctn^  west  of  Carthage  and  PfaBam 
(GcofT.  Sacr.,  1,  26.— Op.,  vol.  2,  c.  496.) 
HavmvanIa,  a  eouBiiy  of  A6iea.  en  lha  Mcdil» 

ranean,  now  the  empire  of  Fes  and  Morouo.  It  wu 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Gibralur  lod 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Nuinidit,(m  tlx 
aoQth  by  Gctulia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Aiiaik. 
It  waa,  properly  speaking,  in  the  tioM  ef  Beotelbi 
betrayer  of  Jugurth  i,  bounded  by  the  nver  Mulucbi 
or  Moiochath,  now  Malva,  and  comaponded  nciih 
to  the  present  kingdom  of  Fez  ;  bet,  a  the  umr 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  western  part  of  Numiiii 
was  added  to  this  province  under  the  name  afMtw- 
tenia  Ceaahenaia,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mauntnii 
being  called  Tingitaoe,  from  ita  niianipal  ciij  Tingii 
or  Old  Tangier,  on  (be  weet  ef^tl  j  airaiu.  (pL, 
5,  I  —Cas  ,  Bell.  Ch.,  1,  6  — /</  ,  Ml  AjrKM 
—Mela,  1,  8.  10.— Kt^  Mann,  aod  Mut- 

Maubub  TekentiXncs,  a  Latin  gramnuriin,  grn 
erally  auppoaed  to  have  beeo  an  Africas  by  bmik 
The  time  eAien  he  floariihed  bu  boeo  made  a  mitto 
of  dispute.  Voasiua  eupposes  him  to  hsTC  beeo  (bf 
same  Tereotianua  who  is  addressed  by  Mutial  as  ibi 
prefect  of  Syene  in  Ec^fpt.  {£p  ,  1.  87  )  TemiU 
anee  dedene  bimMU  a  cootemporaiy  of  Sepuouu 
Setemie,  whieb  bftter  poet  Wenwdocff  reiwi  (etk 
age  of  Vespasian.  (Poe^  Lai.  Min.,  vol.  2,  p.  849  ) 
He  at  all  eveau  lived  during  or  before  tbe  uom  of 
St.  Augustine,  aiuee  he  it  aaBlioned  by  the  Utter  v. 
terms  of  the  hiphtsl  respf^rt  {De  Civ.  Z)o,  6, 
De  Vtd.  Cre4  ,  c.  17.)  Tcrentianus,  when  adnucri 
in  life,  wrote  •  poem  on  letters,  syllables,  feet,  tor 
metres  r<'  Dt  Literia,  SvUabit^  PMu$  «l  Mdnt  Cm 
in  which  theae  dry  topiea  are  hmdMvrilkir 
'].f)  »ri  which  they  are  susceptible  'Hiis  fOfiQuei 
Uemely  oaefol  for  e  knowledge  of  Latin  PmodT.-  tk 
anthor  anitea  in  it  eaumple  mi  precept,  by  aapaofiv, 
for  the  explanation  of  tho  various  metres.  tct«»  writ- 
ten m  tbe  very  measures  of  which  he  irci;*— Tie 
most  recent  editions  of  the  poem  in  question  tbt 
of  Santen,  completed  by  Van  Lennep,  Trtj-USk*-* 
1826,  and  that  of  Lachmann,  Lip$.,  1895.  Ititfi^ 
en  also  among  the  Latin  grammarians,  td.  Pnttck^  p 
S883»  «iff end  in  tbe  Cotfttt  Pttanm  of  Muc 
teiie. 

MADBadi,  epoetiedaenelbfftliepaoileeflln 

ritania. 

MACsdLUS,  a  prince  of  Caria,  the  brother  tod  hat- 
band of  Artemiaia.    His  death  was  deeply  IciMBlii 
by  the  latter,  who  caused  a  spieodtd  niODUtD«>tl«be  < 
eieeied  to  bia  memory.   (YiLMmmaU^  I 
naeeoe,  end  Maoaoleum.)  ' 

Maobolkum,  I.  OAavau>Mw,  seU.  ptnifi^  ; 
tomb  of  Mau.^olvs"),  a  magnificent  monumcntil  }tr:c 
ture,  raised  by  Artemisia  iu  memory  of  her  ut^iton 
Maoadlna,  kiiw  of  Ceiie  in  die  etty  of  HalicxnsMW. 
B.C.  352.    Of  this  moi.rtmcnt,  once  reckoned inong 
the  wondera  of  the  world,  no  remains  now  uMt;  ^ 
from  Flii»*e  deecription  (36,  S>\  it  appears  to  bin 
been  nearly  sqiiare  in  its  plan,  meaaunnf  1 13  feet  oa 
iu  sides,  and  93  on  each  of  ita  ends  or  inmH.  ai  » 
have  been  decorated  with  a  peristyle  of  38  colsew 
(aappoaod     Herdooin  to  beve  been  60  featii^* 
wore),  above  which  tho  etmetaie  wee  caiwe  9  ■ 
a  pyramidal  form,  ai  J  ?'irmounted  at  its  ipf^ 
marble  quadriga  executed  by  Pyiiiis,  who, 
to  Vilruvius.  was  joint  architect  with  Satyrai  in  d»c 
building     It  was  farther  decorated  witti  KolpliW* 
and  reliefs  by  Scopas,  liryaxis.  TimothcuH 
chares.    The  entire  heinii  was  140  fed  —II  The 
Mtuaoleom  elected  at  Babylon  by  Alen&d<t . 
Greet,  in  booenr  of  Hephwstion,  appears  te  baia  < 
still  more  ma^'n  n  i  :it,  and  somewhat  cilrsvig^Bt  i» 
ita  decorations,  aa  far  aa  can  be  gathered  from  ^  *f 
ototttgiffwof  ikhrDjodon»Sica)m(lT.USL  » 
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«m  timti  Mow  by  ^M«d  iKWtn  «r  hmHa  of  140 

ship?,  ird  diTv  stjcccstjivc  tier  or  story  wai  enriched 
wtu  I  proftuHw  of  •culpturtt.  representing  vmrious  an- 
mit,  cenuort,  tnd  other  figafWi  tTI  of  which 
wmpWfd;  and  on  the  sunuml  were  statops  of  si- 
jtai,  ntde  hollow,  in  order  that  the  singers  who 
dnld  funeral  dirge  might  be  concealed  'ithin 
tm  —III  The  Mausoleum  of  Auguaiua  M  Kome 
wu  t  itriKture  of  great  magriitti^  and  grandeur,  and 
c.r'.uUr  m  plan.  It  stoo<1  in  t:i'^  Campus  Martius, 
wkjre  muiM  of  it  yet  exist  in  the  two  concentric 
ckIn  fenmf  tibe  fint  and  second  atorlM  of  the 
k'lding,  ind  the  vaulted  chambers  between,  which 
suppu{S«d  the  first  or  lowest  terrace.  Of  these  terra- 
ces \hm  mm  three ;  cODseqaentiy,  four  stases  in  the 
boBdrag,  gndually  decveMtng  in  diameter,  the  upper- 
IBOM  of  which  was  crowned  With  a  colossal  statue  of 
lie  emperor.  The  terraces  themselves  were  planted 
villi  iiMs.  From  traces  of  aomethiog  of  the  kind 
ihi  yd  iMBMii,  It  h  conjectand  thtt  thera  wm  orl>  I 
giw!!)-  in  advanced  portico  attached  to  the  building, 
IB  the  Mme  manner  as  that  of  the  Pantheon,  though 
««HU(nblT  smaller  in  propOftkm  to  the  rest  of  the 
plir.  i«  it  could  not  have  hctn  carried  up  higher  than 
tit  ttsl  itige  of  the  buildiiig.  According  to  Hirt'» 
ref>mcnlaiion  of  it,  in  his  "  aaukunsi  bet  den  Allen" 
it  «n  a  CdraUuaii  bexaaUle,  advanced  one  inter* 
eohrn  Mm  tbe  stde-waU*  eonnaetinf  it  with  the 
CBttljr  eiiifice  behind  it  — IV.  The  Mausoleum  of 
Hadlntn  wat  also  of  great  magnitude  and  grandettr, 
■4  flke  the  preceding,  circular  in  plan.  II  ia  now 
r«T;Ter:?il  into  tbe  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  which 
utpe  jt  IS  familiar  to  al(no«t  every  one.  This  is  a 
««rk  of  most  naaay  construction,  and  oricinally  prc- 
Mted  an  onbroken  circular  mass  of  building,  erect- 
ii  tipon  %  larger  square  basement,  lofty  in  itself,  yet 
rffrcdfTf  height  in  proportion  to  the  sup<>r7tnic- 
Mn,  tbe  latt^  being  about  twice  as  high  as  the  for- 
Mr.  TUa  neaily  aolid  ToCooda,  ivhieh  was  originally 
toiled  with  white  niarble,  had  on  its  summit  numer- 
wsfioe  ftalaes,  which  were  broken  to  pieces  and  the 
fiipmetiii  hurled  down  hf  the  soldiers  of  Bclisariua 
ifsn  the  Goths,  who  attempted  to  tiiko  the  building 
w  tvam.  Nehher  are  any  remains  now  left  of  the 
i-.'Y  TM'^X,  ttage  of  the  edifice,  which  assumed  the 
foin  of  a  cifcalar  peripteial  temple,  whoae  diameter 
*n  iboat  ane  thira  of  the  larger  envTe.  Aeeoidtt^ 
to  tnditioft,  its  peristyle  con<i«ted  of  the  twenty-four 
Iwoofol  marble  Conntbian  columns  which  afterward 
itcmuA  the  Basilica  of  San  Ftchfmori  delU  Mura 
(psrtalh  df'troyed  some  few  years  ago  by  fire,  but 
■a*  neirl)  reaiored) ;  and  Us  tholos  or  dome  was 
nmioonted  by  a  colossal  pine-apple  in  bronze,  now 
ijioBi  in  iha  gardena  of  the  Vatican.  {Bnaid.  Us. 
■aMrf  .vel  ll.  p.  91.) 

MmtmCf,  Marcus  .\t  RicLU'8  Vai.krTiis,  son  of 
Mtmuna*.  tbe  colleague  of  Uiodesian  in  tbe  em- 
pin^  «u  Itring  in  obaeoritf,  when,  afkor  hio  latber'a 
abdicitiQii,  snd  the  elevation  of  Constnntinc  to  the 
rtnk  of  t.'««r,  be  became  envious  of  ihe  latter,  and 
diMa'iiM  with  the  neglect  which  ho  experienced 
from  Gilenos.  Accordingly,  he  stirred  up  a  rerolt 
■Donj  the  prctohan  soldiers  st  Rome,  snd  was  pro- 
Hsimed  emperer  A.D.  806.  Galerius.  who  was  then 
ia  ibe  East,  saat  oiden  to  Severaa  C»aar,  who  bad 
ftaeaounaiid  ef  Ttaty,  to  march  from  Medtetanitm  to 
Rome  with  iff  forces,  and  put  down  ihc  insnrrec- 
t)tn  In  the  mean  time,  Maximtanus,  who  lived  m  re- 
^"vownl  in  Campania,  came  to  Rome,  and  ms  pro- 
*h«»ed  emperor  and  rollea^ue  with  hi-5  bou,  \  J)  307 
Swenji.  on  arriving  with  his  troops  ncnr  i<oinc,  was 
iKtcr'fi  hy  most  of  his  officers  and  joldiers,  who  had 
(•Rant/  HTved  ooder  Masimianua,  and  were  atill  at- 
*hel  te  their  oM  general.  Xfpan  thie  he  retired  to 
RiTi  i'i.  which  hr  --n  Ml  after  surrci  li n  !  to  Maxlm- 
OD  being  promised  hia  life  and  Itberty ;  but 


Mashniaiiao  pal  htn  to  ^foatt.  The  httar  tim  pi»> 

ceeded  to  Gs  il,  to  form  an  alliance  with  Constantiam, 
leaving  Maxeotius  at  Rome  Galcnua  aoon  after  ai^ 
rived  inltoljr  with  an  anny  :  but,  not  finding  himself 
strong  enough  to  attack  .Maientius  in  Rome,  at.d 
fearing  the  same  fate  as  that  of  iScverus,  he  inade  a 
precipitate  retieaL  Maximianns,  returning  to  Rome, 
reigned  for  aooM  aiontba  together  with  it*  son,  hot 
aftervraid  quarrelled  with  him,  and  took  refuge  with 
Valerius,  who  acknowlpd<;;f  d  him  ah  emperor.  There 
were  then  no  less  than  six  empcrore ;  Galenua,  Max* 
imtanus,  Constantine,  Masentraa,  Lieinioe,  and  Xfax> 
iminusDaza.  In  the  following:  year,  A.D.  309,  Max- 
entius  was  proclaimed  consul  at  Ilonie,  together  with 
hia  aoo,  M.  Aurelius  Romulus,  who,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Max- 
entius  possessed  Italy  and  Africa  ;  but  Africa  revolt- 
ed, and  the  soldiers  proclaimed  as  emperor  on  ad- 
venturer of  the  name  of  Alexander,  who  reigned  at 
Carthage  for  three  yeara.  In  the  year  Sll,  Maxen- 
tius  sen:  an  r\:  <  l  iion  to  Africa,  defeated  and  killed 
Alexander,  and  burned  Canhagc.  Proud  of  bis  sue*  . 
ceaa»  for  whieb  be  enjoyed  a  triumph,  Maxentius  made 
^eat  preparations  to  n!'«!rk  Constantine,  with  whom  " 
he  had  till  then  preserved  the  appearance  of  friend- 
ship. Conatantino  moved  from  uaul  into  Italy,  ad- 
vanced lo  Rome,  and  defeated  Maxentina,  who  waa 
I  m  attempting  to  owim  hb  hone  actoaa  A* 


drowned  in  attempttra 

Tiber,  A.D.  81S.  {Enofel,  V:  Knmritigft  vol.  18^ 
p.  28.) 

MaXTMiZMOal.,  Manooa  VAtmVn,  t native  of  Pan- 
nonia,  bom  of  obscure  parents  He  Renf  ^]  r,  the 
Roman  armies  with  distinction,  and  was  riaintd  \n 
Dioclesian  bis  colleague  in  tl^  empire,  A.D.  286. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  is  given  under  Diocletianutt 
Constantinus,  and  Maxentius.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Constantine.  at  Massilia,  for  having  conspired 
agahiat  his  life  (A.D.  310.>--II.  G^LKRlua  VALKaloa. 
waa  anmamed  Aimentarine  en  account  of  hia  haTtn| 
been  a  herdsman  in  his  yonth  The  events  of  hi*  life 
are  narrated  under  Diocletiaiius,  Constantius,  and  ('oo- 
etantinus.  According  to  historiana,  ho  died  .\  D.  31 1, 
of  a  loathsome  discise.  which  was  considered  by  bia 
contemporaries  and  himself  as  a  punishment  from 
heaven  for  his  persecution  of  the  Chiiatima.  (JBIn» 
cyef.  CTa.  KnaaA.,  vol.  15.  p.  23.) 

MiXTHfiftrs,  I.  Caioa  Jtruoa  Vnira,waa  originally 
a  Thracian  shepherd  ITe  was  of  gigantic  size  and 
great  bodily  strength,  and,  having  entered  tbe  Roman 
army  under  Sepiimiua  Sevema,  waa  lapidly  advanced 
for  his  bravery.  Alexander  Scverus  gave  him  tbe 
command  of  a  new  legion  raised  in  Pannonia,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  followed  Alexander  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Gerraaiw,  when,  the  army  being  encamp 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  conspired  against  bia 
sovereign,  and  induced  some  of  his  compan'on':  to 
murder  him  in  hia  teut,  as  well  as  his  mother  .Mann- 
mea,  A.D.  SSft.  Maximinua,  being  proclaimed  em- 
peror, named  his  son,  also  called  Mnximinus,  Cipsar 
and  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  He  continued  the 
war  against  the  Oermana,  and  devastated  a  large  tract 
of  country  beyond  the  Rhino  ;  after  which  he  repaired 
to  Illyricum  to  fight  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatiana.  Bnt 
hia  cruelty  and  rapacity  raised  r  nemies  against  him  in 
variona  parte  of  the  empire.  The  province  of  Africa 
revolted,  and  nroelaimedOordianne,  who  waa  aoon  afta 
acknowledged  by  the  ^enate  and  people  of  Romr  A  D. 
237.  But  Capcllianus,  governor  of  Maunlama  lor 
Maxtminua,  defeated  Gordianus  and  his  son,  who  bot> 
fell  in  the  struggle,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  mon 
than  a  month.  Rome  was  in  consternation  at  ihr 
nowa,  expecting  the  vengeance  of  Maximinuf  Tlie 
senate  proclaimed  aaempcroraClodius  Pupienus  Max^ 
and  Decimoa  Ckliua  Albinoa ;  bnt  the  people 


mus 


sistcd  upon  a  nephew  of  the  younger  Cord i a  i  s  i  boy 
twelve  yeara  of  age,  being  aaaociated  with  ibem. 
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MaxiKio"  murciR  J  out  of  Rome  with  troops  to  oppose 
Maxumnus,  whp  h«d  laid  aieac  to  A^oilnt.  Tbe  Ul- 
Mr,  Jwwwar,  experienced  •  immImm  fiton  ibe 
garrison  and  pc'^lc  that  city,  which  fintcd  morv 
bill  u<ilurttJ  rruL'ily,  and  lius  sMidiciit,  becoming  weary  ol 
btm,  mutinied  mad  killed  Iwtb  bim  and  hia  too,  A.D. 
tt38.  Mauaunus,  tbe  faiber,  iben  65  yeara  old,  was 
«  ferocioua  soldier  and  nothing  else,  and  wonderful 
tales  are  rekattd  of  Iwa  voracity,  and  the  quaaUty  of 
food  and  tinak  wbicb  be  Bw«llew«l  daily.  Uts  sod  is 
atfd  !•  hav«  beep  •  hawdaow  but  wromm  youth 
{Jul  Cajnlol.,  Vtl.  Maztm  —Encycl.  Ua.  Knowl., 
vol.  15,  p.  23.) — II.  Uaia  or  Daxa,  an  Illyriao  peas- 
ant, served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  by 
Galerius,  who  was  his  rcUiiVe,  ti>  t!a-  rank  of  military 
Ifihune,  mad  U»ily  U>  the  dignity  ut  Cvsar,  A.D.  dU'd, 
at  the  lime  of  tbe  abdication  of  Dioclealaa  and  Max- 
iBiu,  wbon  he  bad  for  bi»  attartt  lb*  gomnment  of 
fiyiia  Mid  Egypt.  After  the  demth  of  Gaieriaa.  A.D. 
311,  MaximtiiMs  and  Licinms  divided  litsi  duimmons 
bc^weeu  Uwitt,  and  Maxiaiinus  obuiaed  tbe  whole  of 
tlia  Aaiaiic  pravinces.  Both  he  and  iieioiiia  behaved 
ungratefully  tow^ds  the  fdiitily  of  Gslertus,  their 
eotaiBOU  benefactor.  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Dtock- 
Mao  and  widow  of  Galafiua,  having  eacaped  from  Li- 
oiniua  into  the  dominions  of  Maxinunus,  the  latter  of- 
fered to  toarry  her,  and,  on  her  refusal,  banished  her, 
Willi  iter  iiii>itier,  to  the  de»erta  of  Syria.  He  perse- 
euu>d  tbe  Ubriauaiw,  and  wade  war  againet  tbe  Ar- 
tnemana.  A  ntw  war  bavitig  btokm  ottt  between  Li- 
citiius  and  Maximinus,  the  latter  advancid  a.n  fur  as 
Adruiiiiopultii,  but  waa  defeated,  0ed  uto  .\sia,  and 
died  of  poison  at  Tarsus,  A.D.  SIS.  {Smyd.  Urn. 
KnotoL,  vol.  15.  p.  24.) 

MAXiMua,  I.  NiAONUs.  a  native  uf  Spiiiu,  wliu  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  A.D.  383.  The  unpupular- 
ity  of  Gratian  favoured  bia  ttaurpation,  and  be  wan  ar- 
lutowledged  by  tlte  troops,  (^tian  marched  tg^a,i,L 
biMi,  tint  he  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  assAbsiudted. 
Uaumus  refused  tbe  honours  of  burul  to  tbe  ro- 
Oiaiiia  of  Gratian ;  and,  when  be  had  made  himadf 
mafitor  of  Britain,  ChuI,  ainl  Spain,  he  sent  ambassa- 
dor* iitiu  tuc  Eiuti,  ai.d  deuiduded  of  tbe  Emperor  The- 
odoaius  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  aseociala  on  tbe 
throne.  Tbaadoaiua  endeavoured  to  amuse  and  de- 
lay him,  but  Maximus  rteolTOd  lo  enforce  his  claim  by 
ariua,  and,  crossuig  the  Alps,  made  iuniMill  master  of 
iudy.  Tbcodosius,  however,  matched  against  and  be- 
•lafed  him  in  Aquiteia,  wbe?«  be  was  bftirayed  by  bia 
own  soldiers,  and  put  to  death,  .\.D.  383 — 11.  IV-- 
troniuH,  a  Ilomsii  senator,  i^Mce  consul,  und  uf 
tricuii  origin.  He  caus^  the  Emperor  V'aleotiuun 
III.  to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne,  but 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  his  body  thrown  inla  the  Ti- 
ber iiy  his  own  soldiers,  A.D.  455,  after  a  reign  of 
only  77  dava.  iFroeop.t  BtU.  Vaiid.—Stdim.»  ApoU.^ 
1,  SS-H-IlI.  TvTioe,  a  native  of  Tyre,  diatingalahed 
for  his  elotjtierice,  und  who  obtained  some  decree  of 
ceJebhty  also  aa  a  |>aiio^oiiher  of  tbe  New- Platonic 
aehooL  According  to  .Suidas,  he  lived  under  Com- 
modus  ;  but,  acrordwiK  to  Ensebius  and  Svacellus,  un- 
der Antomnas  Pius.  Thu  accounts  of  tliese  chronoi- 
ogers  may  be  reconciled  by  suppo^ini'  that  Maximus 
Aoanahed  onder  Antoninus,  and  reaped  the  time  of 
Commodat.  Joaeph  Scaltgcr  believed  that  Maximus 
wds  one  of  tlio  iii^stractora  of  Marcus  .\urL'lius  .  und 
that  emperor,  m  fact,  aieuuoua  a  MaxiiHia  aau>iu(  hia 
paeeepiora ;  but  thia  mdirldoat  waa  Clandiua  Maximna, 
as  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  f'apiioliriiM  {Yit.  it»» 
Uftl.,  Plul.,  c.  3.)  Although  he  w*i  Ire  jiienlly  at 
Rome,  Maximus  Tyrius  proltably  spent  i:io  i^reater 
past  of  bia  time  in  Greece.  We  bare  iVom  tiun,  un- 
4er  the  title  of  Ditcuuraes  (or  Dtmatrtanuns  j,  \oyoi 
(or  Aia/Lf';V(i ),  forly-ono  treatises  or  essays  on  various 
aub)ects  of  a  philoeophical,  moral,  aud  liieruy  nature. 
Tnl  ha  peaaaimd  Iha  jwMt  oaptivauog  powem  of  elo- 


quence, sufficiently  appears  from  these  etegaol  |>rodoc 
tiooa ;  but  they  are  of  httic  merit  on  tbe  scom  ef 
They  an,  for  m  most  pan,  wiktao  afieii  naiaiiieiR» 

ciplea,  but  sometimes  lean  towards  Kepticuin.  Tu 
following  may  serve  a»  a  specuucn  ol  the  topict  ^ 
cuascd  by  ihie  wntw.  0/  Vod.  auonhng  to  Pktii 
idea. — If  let  muM  relurn  Injury  jar  imjury  -  H  av 
may  ditlingnuk  c  Prund  from  a  FUdttrer.—  i  jk 
Aciime  u  hctUr  than  a  ContanpUtnc  Ltfe.  (Thtcoa- 
traiy  poaitMMi  ta  mamiained  m  another  diaoMiaiL}- 
7%«(  (i«  Fmraier  M  more  tw^  to  «  fiiaie  lAca  fit  M 
dirr. —  Whctlur  the  Liberal  Arln  conUiluU  tu  Vv.^n  ■ 
— Of  the  End  of  PhtJoxophy. — Thai  ilun  m  luij^ntle 
Good  than  a  ^imd  Man — OJ  (lu  Demon  of  Soailit. 
—  Of  ihf  ler..  fi,hi!  EJfeCll  oJ  adc<r»(  Fortu\,( — 
Whflfier  the  Mtduditf  oJ  the  Bijdy  or  lit  iitm  k 
more  Merrrc. —  The  beat  edition  of  MaximuiTvnuh 
that  of  Davie,  Imd.,  L7M,  4to,  tonebad  «w  laai 
excellent  obaorvatiooa  b^  Mttklaad.  bbidbcMyn- 
ceded  by  a  siiuller  edition  in  8vo,  Canlul ,  17i}3,«lw 
by  Da  via.  Tbe  lamei  edoion  wu  re{»iiibed  ti  Lc^ 
etc  in  1774.  in  I  vom.  6*0i  nader  ibe  edkani  ctiasf 
ke.-»ke.  (Schbll.  Hi^t  Lit.  Gr  .  vol  4.  p  ^^.i^^.j ) 
— 1\  .  A  oalive  of  Epk^us,  and  phiioiopiiei  oi  tat 
New-Plattaie  achool.  AccMdiqg  to  Unmiiiw^M^ 
ee^q.),  he  waa,  through  the  recommendation  of  fail 
master  .^f^eaiua,  appointed  by  Constaatius  preccfxor 
to  Julian.  According  to  the  Ohnstian  histomiii,iia«- 
ever,  be  intrndoccd  himaelf  to  Jultau.  diuag  insAfr 
atie  espodttioQ,  at  Nieooiedia.  By  acoomnaiUtiaf  k 
[)redictioti9  U-  I'.u'  \v.-,'i(  ^  lijd  ho\>cs  of  the  cmpra:, 
and  by  other  paraMUcal  arts,  be  gamed  entire  posw*- 
aion  of  hb  eonfideoce.  The  oouitian,  M  osul,  1A- 
lowed  the  cxamfilc  of  their  master,  and  M»xioiu»«M 
tlAily  loaded  vmlh  new  honours,  lie  »t.oiWfuutiii 
lian  in  bis  expedition  into  Persia,  and  ihere,  by  ik  u- 
autance  of  divination  and  flattery,  penuadid  im  tlm 
lie  would  rival  Alexander  in  mo  ^torv  ci  couquuL 
The  event,  however,  proved  as  unfortunate  Wilit  flu- 
loaofiher  aa  to  the  ha»  {  for,  Julian  beu^  thifi  h  t 
wound  recMvod  ta  bnttte,  afWr  the  abort  nipkafJ*- 
vian  M;iTtrn!j8  fell  under  the  diRplea.<ure  of  thf  fmper- 
ors  Valeniiniau  and  Valens,  and.  for  iim  m^rnvj 
crime  of  magic,  underwent  a  long  cooiae  of  catiSat- 
ment  and  sunering,  which  was  not  the  less  tniW  (ClM> 
cution  becauae  ilicy  wore  inflicted  upon  a  (M^an.  it 
last  Maximua  waa  aeot  into  hi.«  native  country,  ii  dlMn 
(cU  a  aachfice  to  the  cruelty  of  the  procoiuul  Fsitw. 

(AminiM.  MmeeV.,  29,  J  8oer.,  KuLEiAt^l 

I  —Enfield's  Huturt/  of  Philosophy,  vol  1  ?.  70. 
*«^.)— V.  An  ecclesiaatical  writer,  at  Ju*i  ciitf  »«- 
retary  to  tbe£mpcror  Heraclius,  and  afterward  "but 
of  a  monastery  at  CbryaopoiiA,  near  ConsiaaUMfii. 
Tbe  Greek  church  has  numbered  bim  among  the  «■ 
fessors,  from  bis  having  resisted  all  the  .stitim  t.<  lb** 
««ro  made  to  diaw  him  ov«r  to  the  Mooothdius. 
vducb  be  waa  baidahod  to  Co1chia,wh«Nbedt(dAII. 
662.  Among  other  works,  we  have  from  h  m  s  s;^ 
cies  of  Anthoio^,  divided  into  71  ciiapicft,  «iHia.j 
tied  irefoJlaM  SroXoytaa,  fro*  Ufuo-iiu  it  itaoom 
IhO.tui'  Tui'  rr  liaff'  '/fiitr  KOI  ruv  &ittaPti'~  h 
Irom  the  Anthology  of  5tob»us  m  coi.iainin^  i«b* 
tiooa  aUo  from  the  scriptures  and  from  ccdesuiiiO' 
writera.  Tbe  worfca  of  Maximoa  were  ediied  b|  <^ 
bcfis.  Paris,  1675.  2  roJa.  fol  — VI.  An  «edeM««* 

writer,  a  bishop  of  Turin  {Auf.nita  TfJurii;OTi»). 
died  subsequenily  to  465  A.D.    He  wai  ese 
moat  eloquent  speahen  of  thoWeaiemGhflRh.  •""J 
of  hts-boinilies  remain. 

Mazaca.    Vtd.  Caesarca  ad  Argasuffi.     _ .  . 
Maxaca.  a  people  of  Sarmalia,  i»  thtfieiW9* 
the  Palus  Mipolis     (Plin  .G.l  )  ,  . 

aw 


.M*zicts,  a  people  of  Mauritania 
called,  by  some  wihon,  Maxyes.  and  Micbmet 
{SUpk.  Byz.,  s,  w.^JmmsM.  MtnelL,  9», 
SumL,  Ner.,^91^ 
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ItsiTjt,  a  pt-ople  in  the  DorUt  of  Britain,  near  the 
Vallum  Seven.    Tl.i  y  are  the  same  wilh  ilic  Mxat^ 
MfcbUk,  «kughU;r  ui  .i^te«,  king  of  Colciii!<,  and 
&jn«d  fot  hot  akiil  in  aorcery  and  enchantmeat. 
Wfawi  JaMMi  cane  to  Cddu*  in  quest  of  tbo  golden 
fleece,  ahe  aided  him  in  obtaining  it,  and  th«i  fled 
with  hun  in  the  Argo  lo  Greece.    {Vid.  Arguuauia;  ) 
Hare  adko  dufilayM  bar  nwic  akiU  in  the  cave  of 
Mmm,  wheal  dba  Mrtorad  mm  the  decrepitude  of 
tfc  to  the  bloom  of  early  youth.    In  order  to  effect 
thaa  cOAnge.  iho  a  c»iii  by  the  poets  to  have  drawn  off 
an  Ike  bk>9d  from  bis  veina,  and  then  to  have  filled 
tern  with  ibe  juicea  of  certaia  ImiIw.    Thia  audden 
lonoTatKKi  of  the  parent  of  Jaaon  to  wrought  upon  the 
iiugQlcr«  ol  Peiids,  that  ihcy  entreated  Medea  to  pcr- 
fmm  the  Mue  act  for  tJMix  ag^ed  iatbei;.   The  Colcbian 
priMOM  eagerly  afaiM  hmelf  «f  this  opportanity  to 

tweng«  the  wrongs  which  Pelias  hail  tlorii  t o  J;\-5n;i ,  umi. 
m  osit^  (a  pw|ue  atili  more  the  curiosity  oi  his  daugh- 
tata,  abe  a  aaid  to  have  cut  to  pieces  an  old  ram,  aiwi 
tbtn.  boding  the  pnrH  in  a  calaron,  to  have  caused  a 
young  lAiub  lo  cuukt:  iorlh  from  it.  The  daughters  of 
I^dila■  tbereupon  aiew  their  father,  and  boiled  hia  fleah 
■«  oUMa;  but  Medea  rafuaed  10  f^doask  tb»  requi- 
■MCMMBMuea;  and,  in  oid«r  to tTpid  the  pnniihiMnt 
ahe  hii  i  right  to  expect  for  thia  cruel  deed,  flud  with 
JaaoQ  loConntb. — Accordinsto  another  account,  how- 
•Mr.  Medea  did  not  reatore  JSsoo  to  youth,  be  having 
been  driven  by  Petias,  before  the  return  of  Jason,  to 
the  act  of  aei^-destruction.    (  Vid  — After  re- 

mdtag  for  aone  tiiM  at  Conntb,  Medea  found  beraelf 
dcecrtcd  by  Jaaott,  who  eapooaed  the  daughter  of 
Creon,  the  Corinthian  king.    Taking,  thereupon,  aum- 
miry  vectgeancc  on  her  rival,  and  having  destroyed  her 
tm  aooa  whom  ab«  bad  by  Jaaon  (vtd.  Jaaon),  Medea 
MMMd  a  ckuiat  dnwn  by  winged  aerpente  lad  fl«d 
to  Atitcris,  where  she  ha'^  h\-  King  i£geu8  a  son  named 
Medos.    B«uig  detccicU,  however,  in  an  attempt  to 
deaUoy  Theacua  (vti.  Hwmiw),  ill*  fled  from  Athena 
with  her  aon.   Medua  conquered  aeveral  barbaroua 
ihbca,  and  also,  aay  the  poets,  the  country  which  he 
■aaed  Media  after  himaelf ;  and  he  finally  fell  lu  bat- 
do  wick  tte  lodiuM.  Modet,  reutroiog  utiknowa  to 
Oaklaii,  fiMnri  dkat  btt  firther  iBeiei  bad  bow)  lot^ 
K:«  t/irorie  by  her  brother  Pcrses.   She  restored  him,  and 
d«i>r'.ved  the  uaurperof  Ufe. — Neither  Jaaon  nor  Medea 
can  bo  imV  icgud«d  aa  a  real  hiatorical  personage. 
(Compare  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  article  Ja»on  ) 
Woethtr  the  forma-,  whose  mmo  u  ucaily  ideiitjcal 
with  laaion,  laaioa,  laaos,  ia  merely  a  peraonificalion 
il  9km  iMMD  COM  Cldovcf ).  or,  in  nfuvuca  to  a  myth 
In  hn  « lipid  in  tiw  oequel,  aigoillao  Ibr  hMiing,  ato- 
tx^Le  god  or  hero,  may  be  doubted.    Medea,  however, 
to  be  piaioly  only  anoiber  form  of  Juno,  and  to 
MM  eeparated  from  her  in  a  way  of  which  many 
instances  occur  in  ancient  lp^pr;<i"5     Shr  ;s  thr  ra:ni- 
ttiUmg  aoddeas;  and  in  the  history  ol  Jai>oii 

w  fad  Jonn  uwifo  oc^g  in  tWa  «^city  towarda 
ban,  who,  aa  Homer  aayi,  "toag  very  dear  to  ker" 
(CM..  If,  73) ;  an  obeeoio  hint,  perhapa,  of  the  love 
of  JiMD  and  Mtidea.  Medea,  also,  alwaya  acta  a 
fricadlT  paiti  and  it  aeema  bigUy  probable  that  the 
unemmviiuA  of  her  are  poM  setiona  of  tbo  Autc 
^m'li.tv*'^  ' >f r,  Orrhom.,  p.  88.)  The  brin;,Mng 
of  Jason  aon  Mcdca  lo  Coimth  seems  also  to  indicate 
n  nBniingiBn  btCween  the  latter  and  JonOk  w1|o  was 
wonbippcd  ibeie  under  the  title  of  Acrwa,  and  the 

Erea  of  the  chddren  of  Medea  were  in  the  temple  of 
1  goddess.  It  was  an  annual  custom  at  Gonnth,  tiiat 
aaan  lOMtba  and  ma  maoy  moideoa,  cbildxeo  of  tbo 
■Ml  aiifiBfniilwd  dttMw,  clad  m  black,  wiUi  ihtir 

kiif  shorn,  should  go  !a  •.his  lomjlc,  and,  singing 
laoorQful  hymita,  offer  »acntice!»  to  appcafte  the  deity. 
IVs  caote  aaatgned  for  thia  rite  waa  as  follows.  Me- 
dea leierie'!  jt  Connth;  b'Jt  «.ho  people,  dis^!iirinu  *.o 
tefovenied  oy  an  eucnaaireaa,  ccmapucd  agauut  hex. 


and  resolved  to  put  ber  chUdmi(Mton  «f  ancb  lez)  m 

di  atb.  The  children  fird  to  the  temple  Juno,  but 
were  pursued  and  tlain  at  the  altar.  Thg  anger  of 
heaven  was  manifested  by  a  plague,  and,  by  the  advice 
of  an  onde,  tbo  ezpiatorySite  just  mentioned  waa  in- 
•Utoted.  {PafmemMcus,  ap.  Schol  ad  Eunp.,  Med., 
9,  27j  —PauAan.,  2,  3,  7.)  It  was  even  aaid  that 
the  Coruahiaoa,  by  a  bribe  of  five  Uleota,  iodueed 
Eurmidea  to  lay  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  W  cbildreo 
on  Medea  herself  {Schol ,  /.  c  )  There  was  i 
tradition  that  Medea  restdLd  at  ConuiU,  aud  that  she 
caused  a  famine  to  ceaae  by  sacrificing  to  Cerea  and 
the  Leranian  nymphs,  and  that  Jupiter  made  love  to 
her,  but  she  wouldf  not  hearken  lo  his  tuit,  ftar<iig  the 
anger  of  Juno,  who  therefore  rewarded  her  by  making 
her  childxeo  immortal ;  a  thing  abe  had  vainly  altemM* 
ed  to  do  heiacir,  by  hidtng  them  in  the  templn  of  uin 

IrJoss,  whose  priestess  she  probably  WM  in  ddff 
myth.  {Schol.  ad  ttnd.,  OL,  13,  74.— Pauton.,  1^  \ 
II.)  It  ia  alM  remarkable, that  the  only  place  beaid^ 
Corinth  in  v.h:r}\  there  were  legend.s  of  Mtdca  was 
Corcyra,  an  island  wiucii  had  been  coloiuztd  by  the 
CorTntbians.  i£etes  himself  was,  according  (o  Eu- 
malua  Schol.  ad  Find.,  I  c),  the  aon  of  Heliua 
and  Antiope,  and  born  at  Ephyra  or  Corinth,  which 
his  sire  ^.ivr-  to  hiin  ;  but  he  committed  it  to  the 
charge  of  Bunus,  and  went  to  Colchia.  It  would 
thua  appear,  that  the  whole  myth  of  ,£el««  and  H«dM 
is  derived  from  ttie  worohip  of  the  Sun  and  Juno  tl 
Coruith.    {Keighdcjf's  Mythology,  p.  310,  $eqq.) 

Mbdia,  a  country  of  Upfter  Aeia,  the  boundariea  of 
which  are  difficult  to  detennine,  as  they  differed  at  ra- 
rioua  times.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  divided 
into  Great  Media  and  Atropntene.  Great  Media, 
which  ia  a  high  tahle-Iaod,  ia  said  all  ancient  writen 
to  hnve  had  a  good  eltmato  and  a  fertOn  ooil ;  an  ac* 
count  which  is  folly  confirmed  by  modern  travellers 
It  waa  aeparated  on  the  wen',  and  aouthwest  froui  the 
b)«r  coontry,  watered  by  the  Tigria  and  Enpbratos,  by 
a  range  of  nwuntains  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Zagroa  and  Parachoatraa.  Xenophon,  bow> 
ever,  appears  to  include  in  Media  all  the  country  bo- 
tweea  toe  Tigria  and  Mount  Zagrua.  (^Ino^.,  2,  4 
27.)  On  the  east  it  woe  bounded  a  deaert  and  tfan 
Caspian  Mountains  (the  modern  Elburz  range),  and 
on  the  north  and  winitwesi  by  the  Caduaii,  Attopaten^ 
and  the  Maticni,  thus  answering,  for  the  noat  part,  lo 
the  modern  Irak  Ajcmi.  Atropatcne,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  corresponds  to  the  modexo  Aterbijan,  ex- 
tended aa  far  north  aa  the  Araxes  (now  Aras).  It  was 
much  leaa  fenito  (ban  Grtat  Media,  and  doea  not  ap- 
pear to  have  boon  inehided  in  the  Media  of  Heradotoa. 
Ii  derived  it<i  name  from  Atlopates,  who  succeasfully 
oppoaed  the  Maccdoniaoa,  and  established  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy,  which  continued  till  the  lime  of 
Str.shn,  T:ot'.v:t1>iari(liirj  ii!'  j.^roximity  to  the  .\rmeniao 
and  i  arltiian  donunion.s.  i  he  princifNil  town  of  Great 
Media  waa  Agbatana  or  Rcbatana,  the  summer  rCMr 
dooco  of  tlM  Peiaian  kinga.  (Kid.  EcbaUna.)  b 
Great  Media  alao  waa  the  Niaain  plain,  eel««brat«d 
for  its  breed  of  horses,  which  were  considered  in  an- 
cient times  the  beat  in  Asia.  Arrian  informs  us.  tbff 
then  were  60,000  honea  reaied  in  this  plain  in  tbo  tinf 
of  .\ It  Tender,  and  that  there  were  formerly  a«  many  aa 
1  OU.OUU.  (Herod  ,  3,  106— W  .  7,  40.  — /lrria«,  E^p. 
Al  ,  7,  13.--5bn^  526.—Ammian  Marcell ,  23,  6.) 
The  mounuinous  country  in  the  southweatem  part  of 
Great  Media  was  inhabited  by  several  warlike  tribef, 
who  maintained  iht  ir  independi  nce  against  the  Persian 
mooarclu.  Strabo  mentions  four  tribes  in  particular; 
the  Mtfoi,  bordering  on  the  northwest  of  Persia ;  the 
Uxii  and  Elymsi.  ca«t  of  Susiana ;  and  the  r'uswi, 
south  of  Great  Media.  The  King  of  Persia  waa 
obliged  lo  pass  through  the  country  of  the  latter  when- 
f  vrr  hr  visited  Ecbalana,  and  could  only  obtain  a  free 
I  passage  by  the  payment  of  f  cooy^exfihb  auot  jj^ 
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■oncy.  The  Cosmh  were  deiMUed  by  Alexander,  tidered  «  most  flouriahing  citj.  {Strtho,  213.>-Cos 
bat  they  never  appear  to  have  been  eompletetj  aubdoed  pare  Tacit.,  Hist.,  I,  70. — Suet  ,  Avg.,  c.  20  -.i>^ 
by  the  Maccdomaiis.  —  According  lo  Herodotua  (1,  i  Ep  ,  4,  13.)  I3ul  its  splendour  secras  lo  hire  bw 
101),  the  Medea  were  originally  divided  into  six  tribea,  i  greatest  ta  the  time  of  Ausooiua,  who  flovntbed  to 
tbe  Boaas,  Parataeeni,  Strochatea,  Afitanti,  BnHU  and  vraida  tlw  «Dd  of  the  fcntth  enrtmy,  nd  wfao  ttrnx 
Magi.  Tin  V  wfft  originally  callcJ  Arii  {Herod ,  7,  it  the  rank  of  the  siith  r  m  iHe  Komav  empire 
62) ;  whrch  word  appeaiti  to  coutatri  the  aame  root  as  ,  IVocopius,  who  wrote  a  century  and  a  half  lall(,i|ictla 

»i  .1.^  o-„; —  *mr — t  '  ©f  McdiolaDum  aa  one  of  the  first  cities  of  dn  wtit, 

and  as  inferior  only  to  Rome  in  populaiicm  and  citeu. 
(Rer.  Got.,  2,  8.)  In  it  waa  al^o  e^iablisbd  the  joid 
aiid  silver  coinage  of  the  north  of  Italy.   At  t  fsur 


Ar-tci,  tbe  ancient  name  of  the  Persiana.  (Ifcrmi., 
7,  61.)  It  IS  not  improbable  that  this  name  waa  on- 
ginally  apphcd  to  iuo»t  uf  the  IndQ-licriuaaic  nationa. 
Tacitus  speaka  of  the  Arii  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  tbe  German  tribes  {Germ.,  4S) ;  and  India  i  period,  tbe  frequent  inroads  of  tbe  baifaanaos  o(  tiie 
proper  is  called  in  tbe  most  ancient  Sanscrit  woritt, '  north  compelled  the  empeiois  to  seleet,  as  s  pUceof 

iiulv  land."    Tl  .  ^  . 


Arri/ii  - \-, I  < 'a,  "  holy  land."     I  he  same  name  wjt 
tained  in  lUa  pruviiice  ut  Anana,  and  is  still  employed 
in  the  East  as  the  proper  name  of  Persia,  namely,  Iran. 
{Vid.  Ana  ) — Mevija  originally  formed  part  of  the  As- 
syrian iiinpifC!,  but  its  history  as  an  independent  liing- 
wOta  is  given  ao  differently  by  Herodotua  and  Ctesias, 
w  to  lender  it  piobable  that  tbe  narrative  of  Ctesias 
mnat  refer  to  a  different  dynasty  in  Eastern  Asia. 
Ctesias  makes  tbe  Median  monarchy  last  282  years  ; 
andt  as  Media  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  about  B.C. 
060,  it  foHowa  that  the  Median  monarefay  would  com- 
mcncp,  according  to  his  account,  about  B.C.  842 
Hcraduius,  on  the  contrary,  assigna  to  the  Median 
monarchy  a  period  of  128  years,  which,  including  the  28 
years  during  which  the  Scythiana  had  possession  of  the 
country,  would  place  the  commencement  of  the  Medi- 
an monarchy  B  C.  716.    The  founder  of  this  monar- 
chy was  Arbacea,  according  to  Ctesias,  wbo  leckooa 
mgbit  kings  from  him  to  Aatyages.   According  to  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  howevrr,  there  were  four  kings 
of  Media:  1.  Dcioces,  who  rrigned  B.C.  716-657. 
—2.  Phraortes,  D  C.  0.57-63.5,  greatly  extended  tbe 
Median  empire,  subdued  the  Persians  and  many  other 
natioita,  but  foil  in  an  expediliou  agaui!>t  thu  Assyrians 
of  Ninus  (Nineveh). — 3.  Cyazarea,  B.C.  635-695, com- 
pletely or^oiaed  the  miUtan  force  of  tbe  empire,  and 
aartended  its  boundaries  as  lar  west  a«  the  Halys.  fn 
an  exfieditiori  against  Nineveh,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Scythians,  who  liad  made  an  irruption  into  Southern 
Asia,  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  for  28  years. 
After  (he  e.xpulsiun  of  l!ie  Sirylhiaiis,  he  took  Nineveli, 
and  subdued  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  the  cKctplion 
of  the  Babylonian  district  {BaBvhjvtijg  ftolptji). — 
Aa^r«g**t  B.C.  595-M&  wbo  waa  dethroned  by  his 
giandsOQ  Cyrus,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian 
province.    Tlic  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Pcrsj.iti  mon- 
archy 18  related  differently  by  Xenopbon,  who  also 
oakea  a  fifth  Median  king.  Cyaxarea  It.,  succeed  Ae* 
tyages — The  Medes  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Da- 
nua  II.,  the  father  of  the  younger  Cyrtu,  about  B.C. 
408,  but  were  again  subdued,    (//erwd.,  1,  180.-— 
Xm.,  HM.  Gr.t  1, 2, 19.)   They  do  not  appear,  after 
dlis  time,  to  have  made  any  farther  attempt  at  recov- 
ering their  independence     On  the  downfall  of  the 
Persian  empire  they  formed  a  part  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
like  Seleucids,  and  were  aubsequently  subject  to  (be 
Parthians.    {Enajd.  Us  Knmr!  .  vol  15.  p  rA.) 

Mboiouakl'm,  I  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  among 
tbe  Insubrt now  Milan.  According  to  Livy  (5,  34), 
it  waa  founded  by  the  In«ubrcs,  ana  called  by  them 
Mediolanum,  from  a  place  of  the  same  name  among 
the  iEdui  in  Gaul  (Compare  rimi/,  3,  17.— P/o/  , 
p.  63.)  This  city  ia  named  for  the  first  Ume  in  his* 
tory  by  Polybius  (2,  34),  in  Ws  account  of  tbe  Gallic 
Wars  The  capture  of  it  ti\  C'i\  Sci|>io  and  ^Turcellufi 
was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubrea  lbem> 
mIvm.  (Orox  ,  4, 13.— J%if .  VU.  Mareett.)  It  waa 
aituate  on  a  small  river,  now  the  Olona,  in  a  beautiful 
plain  between  the  I'icinus  or  Tesino,  and  the  Addua 
or  Adda.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  to  the  west, 
D'Anville  and  otbere  locate  tbe  Kaudii  Campi,  where 
Ifttiua  defeated  iho  Cikabri  \  boi  Mannert  placea  them 
aw  Tert  ^  In  fltnbo^i  tfnw,  Mediohim  ww  eon* 
808 


mueruia 

;;rnis  some  city  ncan  r  the  scene  of  action  th»n  KiMw 
j  was.  The  choice  fell  on  Mediolanum.  Hen,  tw^ 
I  Maximian  resigned  the  imperial  diadem  {EvtTtff  ,%, 
[  27),  and  tbe  famous  St.  Ambrose  established  theses 
1  of  a  bishopric.  Although  subsequently  plundered  by 
Attila  {Jomandes,  c.  42),  it  soon  revivfd,  and  luder 
Odoaoer  became  the  impehai  naidaoce.  In  iti  ri- 
cinity  was  ibogfat  tbe  oaltie  wbieb  pat  Tbndonc, 
king  of  the  Cstrogothfl,  in  possession  of  ]u\\.  ind 
Mediolanum  under  this  prince  became  itcond  ooiy 
to  Rone.  {Ptoeop.,  JZer.  Got.,  S,  8  )  ItaMindiiiB 
downfall,  however,  when,  having  .Mdid  with  Btliuri- 
us,  and  having  been  t>esicged  by  the  Goths  and  Bur- 
gundians,  it  waa  tak«i  bjr  tbe  UtUr,  sod  MMM  if 
the  inhabitants,  according  to  Procopius.  were  pot  to 
the  sword  (2,  21).  It  never,  after  this  severe  bk>f, 
regained  its  former  eminence,  although  m  ihp  inicld^e 
ages  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opulent  place  of  Uadt. 
(iToimer/,  Oeogr.,  vol.  9,  pi  1,  p.  167,  m^.— Ora> 
mer's  Anc  Italy,  vol.  1,  p  51  )— II.  A  town  of  iba 
Giigerni  in  Germania  Inferior,  correspoadioig,  ai  a 
thought  by  Cluver  and  CellariuB,  to  the  pieaeatviM 
of  Moyland — III  .K  city  in  Mosia  Superior,  {Cm. 
Theod.,  I.  a,  dc  jur.  Jisc.) — IV.  A  town  of  he  Qdon- 
ces  in  Britain,  near  the  prcteni  town  of  Evemtm. 

MsDioiUTiici,  a  paople  of  Gallia  fic^  «e  ths 
Mosetla  or  Motkte.  Tbe  Treviri  were  oWr  oei^ 
boiin  on  the  north.  Their  i  h  if  town  waa  Diwdo- 
rum,afterward  Mediomalnci,  now  Met£.  Tbejr  wait  • 
pow«rfbl  nation  previooa  (o  their  redaction  by  Re- 
mans, and  their  territory  corresponded  to  what  umm 
k  Bay*  Mesain.  (Cat..  B.  C,  4,  10.— P/ja.,4, 17 
— Tacif.,  ilnn.,  1.  63.— Uitt ,  4,  70.) 

Mkditkrranbcm  Marr  (orAfid/attd  iS<a),llttMai' 
iterrancan,  a  sea  between  the  Straits  of  Gibrskariaihl 
west  and  tbe  Dardaneitea  and  Svria  to  the  vui.  U*u 
anciently  called  *'  Tku  Sea,"  of  The  Grsat  Ssa,"  bj 
the  Jews.  TheOreeke,  o«tbeetherhand.doMii 


to  have  had  any  genera!  name  for  it.  HercxJotcs  re'l? 
it  *  lhis  »i«a"  (1.  185);  and  Slrabo,  "tbe  sea  wuiiii 
the  columns,**  that  is,  within  the  Straits  ef  Gihaltat 
(.V -ii'  ,  -I'Jl)  Mela  calls  the  whole  "mnnet- 
Irum,  '  our  sea,"  and  observes  that  differetkt  pans 
had  their  aevcral  names.  Pliny  appears  to  bare  do 
general  appellation  for  it.  The  letm  Medttamatui  ■ 
not  applied  to  thia  ees  by  any  chadcd  Ijtia«nMi« 
but,  instead  of  MedUcrrnneum,  they  use  iWrnssi, « 
else,  with  Mela,  call  it  nostrum.  We  will  return  to 
this  subject  at  the  doee  of  iIm  arltde.— Hie  Mediter- 
ranean is  comprised  between  the  parallels  of  30"  16' 
and  45®  60',  and  the  meridians  of  5"  30'  W.  audaS" 
10*  E.  The  distance  from  Gibralur  to  lbs  fwtJi*** 
shore  of  Syria  ia  2000  miles,  and  the  narrowMtput 
from  Sicily  lo  Africa  is  79  miles  across.  loclflfltnf 
the  islands,  it  occupies  an  area  of  734,W."1  s*]Ui;e 
miles.  On  ibe  shores  of  this  sea  have  been  traflwtfd 
the  mott  important  eventa  in  the  biatorr  of 
and  its  character  seems  lo  mark  it  «s  the  thcatr*be«l 
adapted  to  the  complete  and  rapid  civilizatiun  of  the 
race.  From  tbe  great  diversity  of  soil  and  piodoe- 
tions,  under  a  varied  and  favourable  climate,  tkacs)*, 
nists,  from  whatever jpointa  tbey  first  proceededij 
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Mfcnl  MMtgw*  mi  opabiKlfM  wmM  ba  dei-cloped. 

The  compuative  shortness  of  the  distances  of  the  sev- 
etal  places,  rendering  navigation  easy  and  pleasant 
in  mil  mi  impwfect  vessels,  would,  by  facilitating 
intercocr^e  from  an  early  fx-riod,  tend  to  diffuse  and 
jKOflUK*  civilizaiiQii ;  while  commerce,  by  bringing 
Myrthw  men  of  different  habits,  manners,  and  Ian- 
|HfM,  and  tjA  ciiculaiiM  practical  infonnation, 
«oeld  supply  the  materiata  for  the  perfection  of  the 
»Tt»  *nd  sciences — Tin  ru^igation  of  the  Mcditcrra- 
aean  m\M  no  doubt  be  of  veryearly  date.  The  story 
•r  Minoa  dkistroying  piratee  ^nuefd.f  1,  i)  takes  for 
grir.te<l  the  fact,  that  thrre  most  have  been  merchant 
Tessels  camiQg  souieihing  worth  plundering  from  the 
•nfiol  ratorded  period.  If,  with  Strabo,  we  allow 
Ae  aeconcy  of  Homer's  descriptions,  it  by  no  means 
filHowt  dnt  the  Greeks  knew  everything  that  could 
have  been  known  to  every  other  nation  at  that  time, 
and  tbe  stones  told  of  ibe  jealousr  with  which  the 
noBiriam  and  Caithaginians  gaarded  their  discover- 
ies,  prove  at  least  that  geographical  knowledge  was 
sot  common  property :  and  with  rc^rd  to  these  very 
Mtions.  the  knowledge  which  the  Oreeka  could  have 
had  of  lh>  m,  among  other  barbarians,  nmst  have  been 
infenor  to  tbat  which  we  possess  in  the  minute  ac- 
coTBcj  of  the  Scnpturcs  alone.  The  story  of  Utica 
kavnf  been  estabbafaed  130  jfeaia  befoie  Carthage, 
pnme  a  regular  eomnranieatNm  between  tbb  place 
and  Sjru.  a  distance  of  upward  of  1200  milc^  ;  and 
we  OMj  conclade  that  occasional  voyages  of  that  en- 
Iwpristog  people  had  already  extended  the  bounds  of 
kiio»Iedi!e  far  tit-vond  these  limits  If  the  precise 
tase  of  the  ducovrrv  of  places,  lying,  as  it  were,  in 
At  thoroughfare  of  this  sea,  is  so  uncertain,  the  his- 
Mtf  of  the  pkcaa  in  the  deep  baya  of  the  northern 
■Meo  nnflt  be  atfll  more  ebaenre ;  we  abalt  therefore 
fi'  '  at  once  a  slii^ht  ?>kttch  of  the  ytography  of  this 
sea  £roia  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  tirst  century  of  our 
oia.— The  stadiora  adopted  by  Strabo  was  that  of 
Er»tf<thene'S.  700  stadia  making  1®  of  latitude  or  lon- 
giUi<ie  on  tne  equator,  or  6U  nautical  miles  ;  hence  a 
icjfi  -.Ti  u  0.0857  of  a  naotical  mile,  the  mile  being 
afamt  9092  feet.  Tbe  MediterrancafI  was  divided  into 
dtfre  basins  :  the  first  comprised  the  sea  between  the 
Col-T;'.*  v>f  Hcrrnlf  s  ;ir;d  -Sicily  ;  the  second,  between 
Sicdj  aod  Rhodes;  the  third,  between  Rhodes  aod  the 
flbanaef  ftnia.  Strabo  aappiMed  that  the  parallel  of  lat- 
itudf  ^>li''  p3.t<ed  throii^h  the  Sacred  Promontory 
(C«f<  St  Vinctnt)  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  di- 
tid  ih:s  part  of  Uie  Mediterranean  hi  tbo  middle  of 
its  breadth,  which  was  believed  by  navigators  to  be  5000 
alarfta.  or  428|  nautical  miles,  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
to  tile  shoica  of  Africa,  but  which  measures  only  330. 
The  aea  here*  however,  Hea  altogether  to  the  north  of 
dia  paiillel :  and  hence,  aa  tbe  cenilgvration  of  the 
Evrror'Ci.n  sliorea  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  good, 
(he  coast  of  .\frica  must  have  been  proporttonably  dis- 
umtd  This  parallel  was  carried  inroogh  the  straits 
of  Sicily,  Rhodet.  and  the  Gulf  of  Ts"«us,  now  the  Gulf 
d  SctnitToim.  In  consequence  of  the  above  suppo- 
sition, be  placed  Massilia  {}farsnllf)  to  the  southward 
raetcad  o(  ifaa  neithward  of  Byaantiuni.  He  aappoaed 
Safdinia  and  Ctoiwiea  to  lie  notthweet  and  aootheaat 

ir:ttciJ  of  t,orXh  and  south,  and  made  the  d'stance  of 
'^and'nia  from  ibe  coast  of  Africa  2400  stadia,  or  200 
rc-.Us  ]iii':fad  of  100,  which  is  the  true  distance. 
From  the  Tof-imns  of  Hercules  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily 
he  considers  to  he  12,000  madia,  or  1028  miles  :  it  is 
only  aboot  800.  From  Pachynum  (Cape  Passaro)  to 
4t  wealem  extremity  of  Crete  he  reckoned  4500  sta- 
dh,  or  986  nifea ;  it  measures  400 :  and  he  supposed 

tbe  \tngth  of  Prele  2000  stadia,  or  171  miles,  the  true 
length  being  140.  Ho  supposed  that  a  line  drawn 
throQ^  Byuntiool,  the  middle  of  the  Firopontis.  tbe 
HeT.espont,  and  alone  the  ra|ies  of  the  coast  of  Asia 
Mteor  woold  coincide  with  the  meridian :  tbia  error 
ftK 


placed  Bysanttum  too  fti  to  tbo  Doi<b,  and  iiot  in 

enough  to  the  east  From  .Mezandrea  to  the  east 
end  of  Crete  be  considered  3000  stadia,  or  257 
miles  :  it  measures  about  290.  From  Alexandres  to 
Rhodes  he  made  3G00  stadia,  or  308  miles  :  it  meaa- 
urcs  330. — Many  of  tl^e  latitudes  given  bv  Strabo  are 
very  near,  that  is,  within  10' ;  those  of  Massilia  and 
Byzantium  excepted,  the  former  being  3"  43'  too  lit* 
tie.  and  the  latter  2°  16'  too  much.  Tho  longitudes, 
winch  were  all  at  that  time  referred  to  the  JSacrcd 
PromoDtoiy  as  tho  first  meridian,  and  tbe  extreme 
weslera  petnt.  as  was  believed,  of  the  known  world, 
are  without  exception  too  small ;  that  of  Carthage,  the 
nearest  lo  the  truth,  being  1°  9',  and  Alexaiidrea,  tbe 
most  erroneous,  6°  40'  too  ^mall.  {Encyd.  Ut^ld 
Knctel ,  vol.  15,  p.  59,  teqq.) — The  Mediterranean 
Sea  afforded  a  very  frequent  topic  of  consideration 
to  the  ancient  writers.  Democritus,  Diogenes,  and 
others,  maintained  that  ita  watera  kept  constantly  do* 
creasinff,  and  wonM  eventoalfy  all  disappear.  Aifs- 
totlr  '}r.>eor..  2.  3)  held  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
Mediterranean  had  at  one  time  covered  a  largo  part 
of  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  had  extended  inland  aa 
far  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  This  doctrine 
was  maintained  also  by  Xanlhus  the  Lydian,  Strabo, 
and  Eratoathenes.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  been 
led  to  thia  concloaion  by  obeerving  in  ▼anooa  paits 
of  Africa  and  Egypt  manifest  traces  and  indicatwno 
of  the  (  a  Tfi(  V  f>  ir  !  here  shells,  pebbles  evi- 
dently rounded  or  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of 
water,  incniatations  of  salt,  and  many  salt  lakoo. 
Some  of  these  appearances  were  particularly  frequent 
on  the  route  through  the  desert  to  the  temple  of 
Ammon.  (Herod.,  2,  12.  —  Plut.,  de  Is  <•/  Os. — 
Strub.,  809.— Mela,  1,  6.->3iifiii.,  S6.->&iie/.,  td 
Eratoath  ,  fragm-,  p.  28.)  Hie  ancient  writera  main- 
tained, that  the  temple  and  oracle  of  .^mmori  never 
could  have  become  so  fainouti  if  the  only  approach  to 
them  had  always  been  over  vaat  and  dangerous  des- 
erts. They  insisted  that  the  Oases  had  all  originally 
been  islands  m  the  earlier  and  more  widely  extended 
Mediterranean.  In  this  remote  period,  secovding  le 
them,  there  exiated  as  yet  no  communication  between 
the  Pontas  Etrxinas  and  Mediterranean  Sea  (nd  Lee« 
tonia),  nor  between  the  latter  and  tn  \tiantic  TTie 
iatbmoa  cormectiog  Arabia  with  Egypt  was  under  wa* 
tor.  and  Ehnatoothenoa  believed  thalMenelaoahad  sail* 
ed  over  this  narrow  passage,  which  is  now  the  Isth- 
mus of  Sues  When  tbe  waters  of  the  Euxiue  forced 
a  passage  into  the  Medttcmnean  (euf.  Cyaneae),  the 
great  influx  of  water  opened  another  outlet  for  itself 
through  what  were  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  Spain  and  Africa  having  been  previously 
joined.  In  thia  tremendous  convulsion  the  ancient 
land  of  Lectonb  is  thought  to  have  been  innndsted, 
and  lo  have  sunk  in  the  sea,  leaving  merely  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  its  mounuin-tops,  to  attest  its 
former  existence.  According  to  Diooorus  Siculus  (5, 
47),  the  inhabitanls  of  Samottiracc  had  a  tradition  that 
a  great  part  of  their  island,  as  well  as  of  Asia,  was 
ravaged  and  laid  under  water  by  this  inundation,  and 
thst,  m  fishiiw  near  their  ialand,  fragments  of  temples 
and  other  bondings  were  frequently  reacved  from  tho 
waves.  (Compare  Diod.  Sic  ,  5.  S2.—  Sfrah  .  m.— 
Plat.,  de  Leg.,  3,  p.  fi77,  0pp.,  ed.  Bip.,  vol.  8,  p. 
10(t. — Ffrn.,  S,  80. — Pktlon.,  de  Mund.  non  eorntpt-t 
p  9S9.  —  LyeWt  Principles  of  Geolopy,  vol  1,  p. 
«5,  seqq.). —  Before  bringing  the  present  article  to  a 
close,  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  enter  more  fully  into 
one  part  of  the  subject,  on  which  we  merely  toocbcd 
at  the  commencement,  the  different  appdiatwns.  namo* 

'  Iv,  which  have  been  given  to  this  sea     Herodotus,  as 

I we  have  already  remarked,  calls  it  "this  sea,"*'  r^yde 
rifv  d^Jtootfay  (4,  SO. — Compare  Arittot.,  Meteor.,  t, 
2  — Afj>ian,  Sfhirdch  ad  Pretf.,  c.  1. —  Wettelinr-, 
1  ad  Ihod.  Sk.,  4  18).    Polybius,  9  iou  i9aAoooa  (a 
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M.-^ConiMre  Ari'tot.,  de  Mundo,  c.  3. — GtUitu,  Jf. 

A.,  10,  7  )  DIoJyrus  SicuIjs,  //  kli9'  tj^tur  Qn/uaaa 
(4,  18.  —  Coiupart  I'ui^b.,  a,  37,— &rai.,  H'i.  —  Ap- 
pian,  Bell.  Mithradat.t  c.  93.  —  Maximus  Tyrius, 
14,  2).  Maximus  TyriiWi  ^  dfvpo  ^uXaaaa  (41,  1), 
Strabo,  9  hrof  &^acoa.  (Compare  Mare,  tferad., 
Pertpl.,  tt5.  —  Aguthetix  'Z.  1  )  Anslotlc,  i)  kvrbf 
H^kmuUmw  aT^'Auv  ^ahiaaa  {Mdeor.,  8,  1. — Com- 
MI9  Dion,  Hat.,  Ui.—PUt.,  VU. Pouip., c.  S6).  l  lie 
Laiiii  writers  in  genera!,  ae  we  have  already  aaid,  give 
II  lliC  appi'lUtion  of  I^'t'slnim  Mare  iSaUutt.t  Jug-,  c. 
n.—Mda,  1.  1,  5.— L/r  ,  26,  4.— C««.,  B.  G.,  6,  1. 
Avicn.,  Or.  Marit.,  v.  56. — Compare  JDllicr,  f/or., 
3,  6,  9.  —  Cort.  ad  Sallust.,  B.  Jvg.,  c.  18).  Pliny 
styles  it  Mare  iniernum  (3,  proftn,,  c.  5)  Florus, 
Mar*  intatviMm  (4,  3).  Later  whtciak,  not  cUaaical, 
tmta  Mare  Meii^rroMeam.  (5olut.,  t.  99.)  Indoru* 
gives  the  following  explanation  of  tl»  j  name  :  *'  Quia 
per  fmdtatn  ierrmi  utijue  ad  QruiU^m  per/undttur,  Eu- 
ropam  el  A/ricam  Asiatnque  dittermtnaiu.''  {Orig., 
13,  13  — Coiiij^iaro  Pri.yann  ,  Pc/jcxf,  52.)  Orosiiis 
tsys,  "Marc  jwilium  quod  Mag  num  gcneralitcr  dict- 
WttUi'  aod  Ididorus  roiiiarks,  ^'^  quia  cetera  marie  tn 
somfaralumt  ejus  minora  aiuU.'*  {Oro$.,  1,  S. — hid., 
Orig.,  13,  16.->-Oompare  Hariamn,  ad  PUn  ,9,  18. 
—  Burinann,  ad  Val.  Finer.  ,  Aig  ,  1,  60.)  According 
U>  Polybius  (3,  42),  that  pajrt  of  the  Mediterranean 
wtiich  tty  between  the  Pillart  of  Hercules  and  the 
Rlione  was  called  Zap'' '-.vviv  -lO.ayo^,  whilr  .\ri=^wjtlf 
caiis  the  pan  between  tiie  i^illurs  and  Sardinia  lup- 
dovi«oc  {Mi  tcor.,^,  1. — Id.,  de  Mund.,  3. — Eratotth., 
cp.  PliH.t  a,  10).  Slimbo  gifei  the  pert  between  the 
nllen  end  thv  Pyraneee  Uie  ntrae  of  ift^picdr  ir£Ui>oc 
(lS2.~Compjrc  Af- at/urn  ,  1,  3.  —  Dionys.  Pciicfr  , 
r.  69.  —  Nuepk.  Blem.,  ed.  Spohn.,o.  3).  Plinv  re- 
inuks,  "  Httpanum  mare,  ptaitmua  Hirpauiaa  aUuU ; 
tb  aliit  Ilertcuvi  aul  Balearicum*^  (3,  2.  —  Id  ibid  , 
4,34. — ('ompare  So/in.,  c.  23. — Ampcl,  c.  l.—Viol., 
%,  6).  AccoidiDg  to  ZooUM  (JjumU.,  8,  p.  406),  thu 
sea  to  the  east  of  tho  Pyrenees  was  railed  the  Sea  of 
the  BcbrycianM.  (Compare  Markland.,  ad  Max.  Tyr., 
32,  3. — Vkd  t's  Gtofsr,,  vol  2,  p.  '217.  fqq  ,  in  nulix  )  . 

MuliTRtNA,  the  goddeaa  of  bealij}£,  whose  festival, 
celled  MedttrnmUa,  wee  eelebratea  at  Rome  artd 
throughout  I<alium  on  the  5th  day  before  the  Ides  of 
October.  (Compare  the  Ancient  Calendar  given  by 
Grutar,  p  133.)  On  thie  oocaaiou  new  and  old  wine 
were  poured  out  in  libation,  and  tasted,  "  medicamcnii 
aaiua."  Compare  the  explanatory  remarks  of  Fes- 
lu8  :  "  McilitnnaJia  dicla  hac  de  causa.  Mas  erat 
Lalini*  populu,  ^uo  die  f  uu  primuM  guaUuet  mus- 
turn,  dkert  omima  gratia, '  vetoe  norum  vinom  bibo : 

veteri  novo  morbo  luedcor.'  A  quAua  VCrbij^Mcdt- 
tntttL  diie  rwmcn  caplum,  fjusgue  aacra  MedilnnaJia 
dicta  sunt."    {Featut,  s.  »  — Con»ult  Dopier,  ad  ) 

MfiMoaci,  a  people  of  Venetia,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
noticed  only  by  Strabo  (216).  Froia  tlje  affituty  which 
their  name  bears  to  that  of  the  Mednacus  or  BrerUa,  it 
eeeon  nMOoabie  to  place  then  near  the  source  of  that 
river,  and  in  the  district  of  Baaaaino  ( Cramer*t  Anc. 
Italy,  vol  1,  p  125.) 

Mkdoacus  or  MsouACOs,  I.  Major,  a  river  of  Vene- 
tia, now  the  Brenla. — II.  Minor,  a  riter  of  Venetia, 
DOW  the  Bachij^fionc fl  f  s-'  r:'.  er?  ri*f  in  t'lr 
territory  of  tbe  Euganci,  (uid  fall  uuo  Uie  Adriatic  be- 
low Venice.  Palavium  was  situate  between  tlie.se 
two  etieams,  but  nearer  tbo  Medoecua  Minor*  (Pitn., 
«,  Ifl.— Ljp.,  10,  2.) 

Mkkohkic.a,  a  eity  of  I.usitania,  soufhwc.sl  nf  N'orba 
Csaares ;  duw  Mamao,  on  the  confines  of  Portugal. 
{CUea.,  BaU.  Afric,  c  48.) 

Mkdon,  8<tn  of  Codriis,  the  17th  and  last  king  of 
Athens,  was  tbe  first  of  the  pc^rpiiiuat  archous.  He 
h«ld  the  office  for  life,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  pos- 
tarilv ;  but  stiU  it  would  appear  that,  within  the  house 
«f  ttiB  HedonSidPf  (he  aneceealon  waa  determined  by 


I  the  choice  of  the  oobles.    It  is  aided,  that  the  aackw 

1^  this  period,  iLuugfi  hnld  i;;:  the  office  for  life,  was 
nevertbei&»a  decuied  a  ret<ponaiblc  magi&Uale,  wiucD 
implies  that  those  who  elected  had  the  power  of  de- 

foaing  him »  and,  coaaeqiieoily,  ihoqgh  the  tmaga  ef 
is  funetiona  may  not  have  been  nartoerer  tbn  tliat 
of  the  king's,  he  was  more  subject  to  control  in  tLe 
exercise  of  them.  Thia  indirect  kind  of  away,  how- 
ever, did  not  aatisfy  the  inoire  anlutMWs  apixixa ;  and 
wc  find  them  steadily,  though  gradually,  advancing  to 
wards  the  accomplishment  of  their  final  objccl—a  coa^ 
plete  and  equal  participation  of  the  sovereignty.  After 
twelve  perpetual  archonshipe,  ending  with  that  of  AJfi> 
m«on,  the  duration  of  the  office  was  limited  10  tn 
years  ;  and  tlirougli  the  guilt  or  calamity  ol'  H-pf  orr.a- 
oes,  the  founh  decennial  archoo,  the  bou»e  of  Rcuoa 
waa  dqifived  of  its  privilege,  aod  the  sapreme  oMfts 
tracy  was  thrown  open  to  the  wboit  V  j  !^  of  the  noblea. 
This  change  was  speodily  followed  by  oue  much  nace 
important:  the  aicbooship  was  reduced  to  •  mujlM 
year ;  and,  at  the  aame  time,  its  branches  were  sever- 
ed, and  were  distributi^  ^ti^ong  nine  new  magivlnlea. 
( I'iti.  Archontes.— TAiriiea//'*  Hutory  of  Greect^  vol 
2,  p.  16.— Compare  Clxatm^  Faat.  UelL,  voL  1,  p> 
ix.,  acqq.) 

MenuACUs.     Yid  Medoacus. 

MbuuANA,  a  rner  of  Gallta  Belgica,  flowiitf  iaIO 
the  Ligerisi  or  Loire.  Now  the  Mayemmt.  iLaea^ 
1,  m  —ThfoJ.  AurrJ  .  1,  carm.  6.) 

Mkdis,  I.  a  luer  oi  Pei.sis,  falling  into  the  R050 
manes  ;  now  the  Abi-Kuren.  (Sirabu  729.) — By  tiia 
Medum  fttimam  in  Horace  (Od.,  2,  9,  31)  is  meant  the 
Euphratea.— II.  A  aOB  of  i£gcus  and  U«icft,  who  wm 
fuhled  to  have  givw  name  lo  If edia,  ill  Ufpcr  Aait. 
( Vid.  Med«a.) 

Maodaa,  one  of  the  three  Gorgons,  dau^ter  oi 
Pborcys  and  f^cto,  aiid  the  only  one  of  the  r>amb» 
llial  was  not  immorUl.  (ApoHod.,2,  A.  2.)  Accord- 
ing  to  one  legend,  Medusa  was  remarkable  fot  pts- 
sonal  beauty,  and  captivated  by  her  charou  the  na^ 
arch  of  the  sea.  Minerva,  however,  incensed  nt  lhav 
;  having;  converted  her  aanctuary  into  a  place  of  mett- 
iiig,  changed  the  beautiful  locks  of  Meduaa.  i&to  ser- 
penta,  and  made  her  in  other  respects  htdeooe  to  the 
view.  Some  accounts  make  this  puni.'.hfncnt  lo  lave 
befitllea  btr  because  she  presumed  to  vie  111  pci^^^i.^ 
attractions  with  Minerva,  and  to  cotwidex  her  tres»e« 
as  far  superior  lo  the  locks  of  the  former.  (Serv.,  ad 
Virg.,  Ji«.,  6,  289.)  Apollodorus,  however,  ght* 
the  Gorgons  snaky  tresses  from  their  birth-  (f'»d. 
Gorgonea.) — ^Medusa  bad,  in  common  with  her  asai«n» 
the  power  of  converting  every  object  into  acone  <Ni 
which  ^hc  C.ietl  her  eyes  Perseus  slew  b:.-  :  i 
Ptreteus),  aud  cut  off  iter  head ;  and  tlie  biexKl  ibat 
flowed  from  it  prodvcod,  a^  the  pMts,  the  scrpenla  at 
Africa,  since  Perseus,  on  his  return,  winged  h  s  way 
over  that  country  with  the  Gorgon's  head.  Hit  caii- 
qucror  gave  the  head  to  the  goddess  Mii>erva.  who 
placed  it  in  tho  centre  of  her  atgf*  or  ahidd.  (Kai. 
.Cgis.) 

Mf.cj.vra,  one  of  the  Furies.    {Vid.  Fur;»  ) 
Meoalkhia,  games  in  honour  of  Cybele.  (^Ftd 
Ludi  Megalcnsea.) 

MkoalIa  or  MaOARts,  a  small  island  in  lb*'  Bit  c4 
Naples,  near  Neapohs,  on  which  ihc  CasUe  i^.  'Jt« 
now  stands.    (Pltn.,  3,  6.— Co/iiia.,  R.  R ,  W  ) 

MneiX,or5i.w,  the  noel  recent  of  aU  the  licadiaa 
cities,  and  dao  the  moat  eztenaive,  aitastc  in  Qmi 
southern  part  of  .-Xrcadia,  in  a  wide  and  f«  niie 
watered  by  the  Hdisaus,  which  flowed  from  UkO  cen- 
tral parts  of  Aiicadia«  and  nearly  divided  tbe  tuan.  toi* 
two  equal  parts.    Pauaanias  informs  us,  that  the  Ar- 
cadians, having,  by  the  advice  of  E|Mininondas,  nt~ 
aolved  on  laying  tlie  foundatiooa  of  a  city,  which  wan 
to  bo  the  capital  of  their  nation,  deputed  ten  commie- 
siooers,  selected  from  the  principal  states,  to  make  tbe 
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IKMM17  KnqgMINntl  for  conducting  the  lew  coU 
Mgr.  iFmtaoM  ,  B,  ST.)  This  «yeiit  took  pUco  in 
the  19U  (%mpiad,  or  390-1  B.C.   Tli«  Iwnlory  as- 

Mgntd  to  Mei;alopoli«  w*»  cxttiisive,  since  il  rc^ached 
aa  f«r     'be  litUe  tUtea  of  OrcboaM:iiu«  aiul  Caphyn 
•o  tb*  MrtkeMt,  while  to  tLc  south  and  southwest  it 
ad;u:(.cJ  I.3cotiia  uiiJ  Mt-ssi-iiia.    (Patuan.,  8,  25.) 
Ijj.u<Juru8  afiiitus.  lltai  ihv  cuy  contained  about  1/3,0(K) 
mea  capstlU  of  bMting  annt*,  according  to  which  cal- 
ettUtton  we  maj  compute  the  whole  copulation  at 
6&.0OU.    {Did.  Sic,  18,  70.)   The  Megalopolitana 
ripenenccd  no  luoitstatioii  from  the  Laccda;mornuiia 
•a  lEiag  aa  Tlu:4>ca  was  able  to  protect  tbcm ;  but,  on 
dacfiMof  thai  ei^*  and  when  it  alao  became  en- 

gpigtd  in  the  sacred  war  n;;iir.st  the  Phociaos,  tbcy 
wan  aasaikd  by  tbe  Sparidns,  wha  endeavoured  to 
•teia  ftmrnumon  of  then  town ;  theae  attacks,  how- 
erer,  were  eaaity  repelled  by  the  aid  of  the  Argives 
lad  Measeniaos  {Paiuan.,  8,  37.)  To  the  Athe- 
ftians  the  Megalopolitana  were  likewise  indebted  for 
lka*f  peoiaclioQ  i^^tt  ihe  attempts  of  SoaiUt  —  wall 
m  kt  their  aasiataaee  in  aettling  some  diaacmfanw  in 
their  republic,  which  hid  ltd  to  the  kcccsslon  of  several 
tovoahip  that  origiiuiily  cotuxibuted  to  the  fouiulation 
«f  dM  alf.  {Demo»tk',  Oral,  fro  Megalop  ,  p.  1N)S.) 
In  onler  to  iirc^^theii  iheinselves  ^lill  fjrthcr  n^nii 
th>£  iacedcinoiu^^,  ihcy  for:ncd  an  iilliance  wtiii 
Philip,  tOB  of  Atnyntas,  who  conciliated  the  favour  of 
Uie  JktaimM  not  only  towards  himself,  but  towards 
aB  \m  laeciiiaia.   (Patuan.,  8.  27.~Po/y6..  2,  48.) 

On  ixie  death  of  Alcsdnder,  .Megalopolis  had  lo  defend 
itseit  a^iost  the  aroay  of  Polyapexcboo.  who  was  en- 
gaged m  war  ivitb  CoMandar.  Tbia  gennal  vigor- 
OBs!i  a^siultcd  the  city,  but,  owing  lo  ihr  bravtry  of 
lit  ^biiAaU,  headed  by  Damis,  who  had  served 
met:  Alexaoder,  hia  atlacka  were  constantly  repulsed. 
(ZW  Sie.,  18,  70.)  Subaequcntly  we  find  Megalop- 
•Ito  governed  by  tyrants,  the  first  of  whom  waa  Arw- 
todemti*  of  FLigalra,  whoi>€  excellent  character  ob- 
taaad  for  bun  the  aunuune  of  IC^aroc-  Under  hta 
aifB  ibe  Spartana  again  invaded  Megal  opolis,  but 
wfre  drfcalcd  cf;rr  obatiiiate  conflnl;  .^crolatus, 
the  aoo  ot  CU^mcnc^,  who  commanded  the  anny,  be- 
ing among  the  alaio.  (PauMun.,  8,  27.)  Some  time 
after  the  death  of  Ariatodtiii  i  •.  tl  c  sriv<  rfi-  ity  was 

yun  usurped  by  Lydiades,  a  man  ol  u'liotiic  uulh,  but 
wocthy  character,  since  he  voluntarily  abdicated  his 
•ocbonty  (or  the  benefit  of  bia  cooBti|iMii»  in  order 
that  be  migbt  ootte  theea  with  the  Achawn  oonfedcracy. 
IPmai  ,  S,  27  —Polyl  ,  2,  44  )    At  lhi»  period  Mo- 
pik>poha  was  aaaailed  for  the  third  time  by  the  Spar- 
Mns ;  who,  having  defeated  the  iohaibitania,  laid  aiege 
to  tin:  City,  of  which  ihey  would  have  made  themselves 
ouatera  but  for  a  vtuliiut  wutd,  which  overthrew  and 
dmliihwd  their  engiiiea.    (Pauwi.,  S.  S7.)  Kot 
ipK  bowotar,  aftct  tbia  failure,  Cleomeoea,  the  aon 
•f  Liooidat.  in  violatioD  of  the  exinting  treaty,  aur- 
prisfcd  ihc  Mc^alopohtdUd  by  iiigiii,  and,  puiiin;;  lo  ihi- 
•MTor^  kU  who  ofliered  aoy  res la Lance,  destroyed  the 
city  PWIep—ao ,  wHh  a  conaidanMe  pan  of  tbe 
populatioo,  eecaped  into  Measenia.    (T-  '  /^  .  2  55  — 
/*«fuaK.,  6,  27.)    Megalopolis  w<i&  rt;»iore<i  by  the 
Achxans  after  the  battle  of  Scllaaia  ;  but  it  never 
a^tu  torn  to  ila  former  flourishing  condition.  The 
«rlOM  and  tdrnts  of  its  great  general  Piiilopoemen 
ii  nia:irial!v  lo  its  ccltbntv  and  influence  in  the 
Acbufl  couflciis,  and  alter  hia  death  its  fame  was 
upheld  bf  tbo  abilitiea  of  LvcoRaa  and  Polybiua,  who 
tnd  in  the  steps  of  their  gifted  countryman,  and  wcri- 
■«nkv  of  sharing  ui  the  lustre  which  he  had  reflaclcd 
ae  ri «  liaiivc  city.    (Paiuan  ,  8,  49. — Po/y&.,  2,  40 
—  U..  10.  24.  — ia.,  24,  9.  — P/tt/  ,  Vit  PhUopam  ) 
la  the  tsmc  of  Polybius,  Megalopolis  was  &fly  btadia 
in  cireumiereocc,  but  ita  population  WHa  only  equal  to 
bitf  ibu  of  S|>arUi  and  when  Strabo  wnMe»  U  was  so 
Mdacid  tiMl  a  conic  pool  vaa  juaiifiad  ia  aayin^ , 


^Epiifiin  fityakq  hrrht  if  'HeyaX6no7.ti.  {Slraho,  398 
— Xbo  vUUge  of  $imno  has  been  built  on  the  aitOt 
and  amid  tbe  tuina  of  Megalopolis.  (Dodwett,  TiMr, 
vol.  2,  p.  375. — PvmjutvtlLe,  Voyage  de  la  Cru  r,  vol. 
5,  p.  494.)  Dodwell  says  that  SinanOt  v\)iuii  con- 
sisis  of  an  aga'a  fyrgo  and  a  few  cotuiges,  Miu<tted 
"ju  t  -.vi'ihoul  the  aiicicni  walls.*'  Pou']'"'-  ,  .'.'c,  how- 
over,  makes  the  disUiicc  one  mde  bciwcin  Suiam 
and  the  ruina  of  Megalopolis  The  former  is  undoubt* 
edly  the  inoio  accurate  atatement.  LeontUn  has  been 
erroneoualy  regarded  by  aoipe  aa  occuuy  iiig  the  aite  ol 
this  ancient  nttj.  (CiWMT**  Ant.  Ortue,  vol  8^  p> 
329,  segq.) 

MsoAMltA,  tbo  wife  of  Celoua,  king  of  Ekaait  m 

.\ttica.  She  was  mother  of  Triplolemua,  to  whom 
C»rea>  taught  agnculiurti.  Meganira  received  dtviite 
boooura  after  death,  and  had  an  altar  rataed  to  her  near 
the  fountain  where  Ceres  bad  rii.--t  been  teen iwheQ  aho 
axrivt;d  m  Attica.    (Petiaa».,  I,  39.) 

MaoARa,  a  daughter  of  Crcon,  king  of  Thebes,  given 
in  iMiftaoo  to  Uaicuiea,  bocaooe  he  had  delivered  tba 
Tbebanafiron  the  tribate  they  bad  boiM»d  ibemaelvaa 
to  pay  to  the  Orchomenians.  SuhaequcntI) ,  having 
been  rcndend  iooaue  by  Juno.  Hercules  threw  into  the 
fire  the  cbildnm  of  wfamn  So  nad  become  the  father  bf 
Mf  girs  [ApoUod.,  2,  4,  12)  He  aflirward  gavt 
acr  in  niairidge  to  lutaus.    {Apoilod.,  2,  G,  1.) 

Maolaa  (gen.  -a  ;  and  al»o,  as  a  nruUr  plural,  -a^ 
-orum :  in  Greek,  ro  Mivopa),  a  city  of  Greece,  the 
capital  of  a  diatnct  called  Megaris,  abogt  SlO  atadia 
northwest  of  .Aliicn»i.  Il  wa-<  t>iluate  at  the  fi»ot  ol 
two  btUa,  00  each  of  wbwb  stood  a  citadel :  the«e  were 
named  Caria  and  Alcathous.  It  waa  connected  with 
the  port  of  Nis.fa  bv  two  wa11>,  the  lenrjlh  of  which 
was  about  sight  atadiit  {Thuc^d.,  4,  66),  or  eighteen 
according  to  iitrabo  (391).  They  were  erected  by  tbi 
Athenian^,  at  the  lime  that  the  Mevareana  placed  then* 
st'lvts  under  Uicir  protection.  (Tnucyd.,  \,Wi.)  The 
distance  from  Athena,  as  haa  been  already  iviatcd,  was 
210  atMiia.  i^hrtcof  .,  B$iL  Vand  ,  I,  1.)  Dio  Chty- 
soatom  ealb  it  a  day'a  joomey.  (Oraf.,  •.)  ModeiB 

travellers  reckon  cipbt  hours.  {DiidiccH,  vol  2,  p. 
177.)  l'li<-  wriicr  just  referred  to  atates  that  Megara 
ia  DOW  but  a  miserable  place ;  iho  houaea  atnall,  and 
flat  roofed.  One  only  of  the  hills  ia  occupied  by  the 
modern  lowu  ;  but  on  ihu  other,  which  is  the  more 
eaatern  of  the  two,  are  aome  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls,  which  appear  to  bav«  been  maaaive  and  of  ^raat 
strength.  Not  any  of  tbe  ooaieioiia  templaa  deecribed 
by  PaiiRanias  can  now  he  identified  with  certainty. 
Altogether,  there  are  few  places  m  (Jrtifece  where  the 
anciaot  mowMnenta  have  ao  tou  I  ly  d  1  ^la  ppeared .  ( Dod- 
well, vol  2,  p.  177 — CoinirarL-  fhiCs  Itin.,  p.  16  )— 
Traduioit,  as  rauaanias  atiirms,  rcpreaented  Mt^uxa 
aa  already  rxistinf  lodac  that  name  in  the  time  of  Car, 
tbe  aon  of  Phorooena ;  while  other*  have  derived  it 
from  Megarufl,  a  Boeotian  chief,  and  aon  of  Apollo  or 
Neptune.  {I'ausan  ,  1,  39.  —  Slrpk  Byz.,  a.  v  Mt- 
y^y.)  Car  waa  aocceeded  by  Lelex,  who,  aa  waa  re- 
ported, oaae  Aon  Egypt,  and  tiaMniliod  hia  naiM  to 
tbe  ancient  race  of  the  I<dcgc.«i,  whom  we  thus  trace 
from  tbe  Aclieloiis  to  the  siiorvs  of  Uic  Sarouic  Gulf 
Lelex  wee  followed  by  CIcaon,  and  Pylaa,  who  abdica- 
ted his  crown  in  favour  of  Paudioo,  the  aon  of  €#• 
crops,  king  of  Athena,  by  which  event  Megaiia  boeaiM 
annexed  to  the  laUer  state.  (Paiiadn  ,  I,  39  )  Nisus. 
the  ion  of  Paodion,  received  Mc^ia  aa  hie  share  ol 
hia  fathar*a  domioiom.  (Slrttfo^  «8S.)  Tbe  hieloiy 
of  this  prince  and  hia  daugbter'Scyllrj.  ii''  r.l'-o  idr  r.sp- 
tur«  of  M«gara  by  Minoa,  are  found  in  -A\  u.c  myino- 
logical  writeraof  Giaoeo}  but  Fboatnta^i  observes  (1, 
39)  that  these  accounts  were  disowned  by  the  MegO- 
.  reans.  Nisus  ia  said  to  have  founded  Niara,  tbe  port 
of  .Megara;  whence  the  inhabitants  of  thai  city  were 
wntawfVfd  Niawi,  to  dietiofniah  them  from  the  Mega<- 
IMW  or  flidlji  llMir  edMiato.  /#^.. 
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S7.)  Tlw  wiUt  of  Megara,  which  had  been  dettroyed 
bj  Miuot,  wtn  rebailt  by  AlMtboiis,  the  son  of  Pe- 
1^1,  who  came  from  Elh.   (Fncfoit.,  1,41)   In  this 

undertaking,  Apollo  was  said  to  have  a^sij^ted  him 
{Theogn.,  771— Opii,  Met.,  8,  14.)  Hyperion,  the 
MO  of  Agamemnon,  according  to  Pkaaaniat,  was  the 
last  fovercign  of  Megnra  ;  after  bis  death,  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  adrice  of  an  oracle,  became  dcmocrati- 
eal.  {Pausan  ,  1 ,  43.)  As  a  republic,  however,  it  re- 
mained still  subject  to  Athens.  Strabo  indeed  af- 
firms, that,  till  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Megaris  had  al- 
ways been  included  within  the  limits  of  Attica  ;  and 
be  thus  accounts  for  Homer's  making  no  special  men- 
tion of  in  fnhibhaWte,  Amn  Mi  eompieliendteg  them 
with  the  Athenians  under  the  general  denomination  of 
lonians.  (Strab.,  392.)  In  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Me- 
gara  was  wrested  from  the  Athcnisiu  bj  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  forrf  ;  and  a  rolony  having  been  established 
there  by  the  Corinthians  and  Messenians,  it  ceased  to 
be  considered  as  of  Ionian  origin,  but  thenceforth  be- 
eame  a  Dorian  city,  both  in  its  language  and  political 
feetHirtiont.  The  pillar,  also,  wbieb  manced  the  boond- 
ariea  of  Ionia  and  the  Peloponnesus,  was  on  that  oc- 
cssion  destroyed.  (Strai  ,  39^.— Pausan.,  1,  39. — 
The  scholiast  on  Pliidar  (Sem.  7)  informs  us,  that  the 
Corinthians,  at  this  carlv  period,  roTixidfring  Megara 
as  their  colony,  exercised  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  citj.  Not  bng  oftor,  however,  Theagenes,  one  of 
its  citizens,  usurped  the  sovereign  power,  by  the  same 
method,  apparently,  which  was  afterward  adopted  by 
Pisistratus  at  Athens  {Aristot.,  Rhet  ,  1.  2. — Id., 
Fdu.,  5,  R.^Tkucyd.,  1,  186.)  He  waa  finallj  ex- 
pelled h^  Me  coanttfnien ;  tftw  which  event  ■  nod- 
erste  republican  form  of  government  was  established, 
though  afterward  it  degenerated  into  a  violent  democ- 
ncy.  ( /V  f  Qu(t»t.  Or.,  18.)  This  should  pnitehiy 
be  considered  as  the  period  of  Megsra's  grealatt  MOs- 

Erity,  since  it  then  founded  the  cities  of  Setymoria, 
escmbria,  and  By/antium,  on  the  shores  of  the  Enx- 
tne,  and  Megara  HybUea  in  Sicily.  (<S^ato,dl9  )  It 
wee  et  this  time  also  that  its  inhabitants  were  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Aihrnians  for  the  possession  of  Sala- 
mis,  which,  after  lui  obstinate  contest,  finally  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  {Pausan.,  I,  40. — Strabo, 
8M.)  The  Megareans  fought  at  Artemisium  with 
twenty  ships,  and  at  Salamis  with  the  same  number 
{Hrrod  ,  8,  I,  46.)  They  also  gained  some  advantage 
over  the  Persians  under  Maidonios,  in  an  inroad  which 
bo  mode  into  their  territory  (Pevsan.,  1,  40) ;  and, 

lastly,  thrv  «rnt  HOOO  soldiers  to  Piata-a,  who  deserved 
well  of  tlicir  country  in  tbe  memorable  battle  fought 
in  its  plsins.  (//rrod.,  9,  SI.— PftK.,  de  defect.  One., 
p  186.)  After  the  Persian  war,  we  find  Megara  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Corinlh,  and  renouncing  the 
PeloiJonnesian  confederacy  to  al!v  itself  with  Alhen*. 
iTkicjfd.,  I,  103.— /)uNf.  Sic  ,  2.  60.)  This  state  of 
IbingB  was  viot,  however,  of  long  duration  ;  for  the  Co- 
rinthians, after  effecting  a  recdncili.uion  w;ih  the  oli- 
garchical party  in  Megara,  persusded  tbe  inhabitants 
10  4eelsre  against  tbe  Atheniras  who  garrisoned  their 
dty.  These  were  presently  attacked  and  put  to  the 
•word,  with  the  e.tception  of  a  small  number  who  es- 
caped to  Nisra  (TA«cy<i.,  1, 114  )  ThoAthetiiins, 
jutly  iDcensed  st  this  treacherous  conduct,  renounced 
■n  intereonrse  with  tbe  Megareans,  and  issued  a  decree 
excluding  them  from  their  ports  arid  markets  ;  a  meas- 
cre  which  appears  to  hsve  been  eeverely  felt  by  the 
htter,  and  was  made  a  preteneo  fbrwar  on  the  part  of 
their  Ptioponnesian  allies.  {Thucyd,  1,  67,  139.) 
Megara  wm,  during  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  exposed, 
with  th»  ether  cities  of  Greece,  to  the  tumults  and 
fwUone  engendered  by  violent  party  spirit.  The  par- 
tiniw  of  the  democracy  fsvoured,  it  is  true,  tbe  Pelo- 
fOOMmn  caiisp  ,  Imu,  dreading  the  efforts  of  the  sd- 
y  foetion,  which  might  naturally  look  for  aapport 
MntlM  T^MHidaiMiiiMw  in  i«t«riiig  the  gowimnont 


to  the  form  of  an  oligarchv,  they  foraed  a  plan  «f 
vna  up  the  ci^  to  the  Atheiuaiw  in  the  sever.tb  yett 
or  the  war.   An  Athenian  foeee  was  scconliD^/ds- 

spatrhcd.  which  appeared  suddenly  before  Nttcs,4i 
port  of  Megara,  and,  having  cut  off  tbe  PeloponaeMi 
troops  which  nrrisoned  tlw  place,  corapeHedthM  ts 
surrender.  Megara  itself  would  also  have  filJe:  Into 
their  hands,  if  Brasidas  had  not  at  this  iunctora  tnitcj 
with  a  Spertm  mmy  before  tbe  walls  of  tint  d^, 
where  he  waa  presently  joined  by  the  Bflcotiam 
other  allies.  On  his  arTiv^U,  the  Athenians,  not  Iceitif 
sufficiently  strong  to  hazard  an  action,  withdrew  lo 
Niaca,  and,  after  Moving  •  garrison  in  that  pott,Nln&- 
ed  to  Athene.  The  leedcre  of  the  deaectstiol  put^ 
in  Megara,  now  fearing  that  a  reaction  would  er.'w,  voi- 
untarily  quitted  the  city,  which  then  returned  totooih 
garchical  form  of  government.  ( Tkucyd.,  i,  66.  im.) 
From  thts  period  we  hear  but  little  of  Megan  in  Gn- 
cian  hustory  ;  but  we  are  told  that  its  citizens  reoab' 
ed  undisturbed  by  the  contest  in  which  their  mm  pe«. 
erfn]  neighbooi*  were  earned,  and  in  the  uiixjoil  en- 
joyment of  their  independence.  **The  Hejrimnt,'* 
says  Isocrates,  "  from  a  small  and  scantf  commfnce- 
ment,  bavixig  neither  harbours  nor  mine*,  but  culuri- 
ting  roeke,  neveitheleae  possess  the  largeit  hBoais  «f 
any  people  in  Greece;  and  thouph  thej  hiie  h*  | 
small  force,  and  are  placed  between  the  PelopomwmBj, 
the  Thebans,  a!>d  oar  own  city,  yet  they  retain  iheir  m- 
dcpendcnce  and  live  In  fwace"  (de  Pate,  p.  183).— 
tosophy  also  flourished  in  this  city,  Euclid,  a  diiciph 
of  Socrates,  having  founded  there  a  school  of  jotr* 
celebrity,  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  Mcsuic  net 
(Sfra».,8es.— Cic..  Ont.,%  17.— tt,  Ami.,%«.) 
— Plutarch  reports,  that  the  Megareans  offered  to  trnke 
Alexander  the  Great  a  citizen  of  their  town,  an  itot- 
our  which  that  prince  was  inclined  to  rklieals,  iboifb 
they  asserted  it  had  never  been  granted  to  anjr  fctrigwr 
except  Hercules.  {Phd.,  de  MonaTck.,  p.iSS)  .Kf- 
Icr  the  death  of  that  monarch,  Megara  fell  }i)cce»<:t(>- 
ly  into  the  hands  of  Demetriua  Polioreetes,  Ptoiea^ 
Sotcr,  and  Demetrioe.  sen  of  Antigiomis  G<Mlti,t^ 
vvhntii,  nrcord;f)(T  to  Plutarch,  the  city  was  desinyiB 
(de  Intttt.  Puer.,  p  3) ;  but,  as  Pautanias  mntioiia 
war  waged  by  the  Megareans  ageinel  TMcs,  m  ekkk 
they  were  assisted  by  the  .\chipans,  we  may  infer  ikil 
it  was  subsequently  restored  (8.  60).  and  we  linowtkl 
it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Metcllui  (Pwa*., 
7, 15)  and  Cahnius.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Bnt.)  Stiaboibs 
affirms  (393),  thst  Megara  still  existed  ia 
though  much  reduced,  as  we  arc  assured  byS^pM^ 
in  tbe  well-koown  peeaage  of  faia  letter  to  Ciene  (si 
Pom.,  4.  ft).  ••PlMf  me  ermt  JBghm,  eatt  Migmt  \ 
dfxtra  Phtrut,  sinistra  Cannthus  ;  qv(t  offHt 
dam  tempore  florentissima  fuerunl,  nunc  ymtt^  d 
dirutm  Mff  occu/os  jaeent.'^  Paosaniss  affirms,  tint 
Megara  was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which  wai 
restored  by  Hadrian,  in  consequence  of  iff  iabibJlMto 
having  murdered  Anthemocnt us,  the  Athenian  b«ui 
1,  86).  Alaric  completed  the  destruction  of  tkii 
once  flourishing  city.  (Proeep.,  Bdt.  Fearf,  1, 1  - 
Grrcrr,  vol.  2,  p  4«1.  1^77 K 
cit)  ol  Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mef  n  « 
Greece.   (Fsd.  Hyble,  IH  ) 

Meclms,  a  smsll  territory  of  Greece,  IriiV  "l^ 
west  and  northwest  of  Attics.  -  lu  capitiJ  w»  ■•■ 
gara.    ( Fid,  Megm ;  vndor  which  head  m  h  -iwi-tl 
sketch  is  given.)  Tt  was  aepanted  from  Beoy.oa 
the  north,  by  the  range  of  Moont  <^lhMtt;  «■ 
.\ttica  by  the  hiph  land  wliirh  descends  fitun  <M 
northwest  boundarv  of  the  latter  counlnr. 
mmetes,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bey  of  Eleom-  n 
two  summits,  formerly  called  Kerafa,  or  tbe  HoiSij 
and  now  Kandili.     Megaris  was  divided  fie*  w* 
Corinthian  territory  on  the  west  by  the  Ore  in  nB|t 
of  mounuins,  through  which  then  were  ooly  »*• 
node  from  Corinth  intoMegaili:  onoofllni^calii 
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IM  SteiiODiaii  Pus,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment 
«f  tht  — MCiins  tlttt  termioato  on  the  coast  of  the 
flinoie  Grif«  peani      CrainniTm  (Strabo,  391) ; 

and  along  the  side  of  '.hr  r^rsrrimrr.t  w;?',  'ho  direct 
road  tmm  Corinth  to  Aincns.  'I'mta  lOdd  was  made 
wide  aooogh,  hr  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  for  two  ve- 


hides  abreast  (PauMii.,  1,  40,  10),  but  at  present  it 
eniy  admits  a  single  vetuelt,  exe^  in  a  few  places 

[Thtfrsch,  Dt  VEiat  Actuel  <h  in  (ircce,  2,  p.  33); 
jet  the  roiit  oo  the  whole,  is  m  good  cooditiOD.  The 
•dKr  iMi  Mtowii^  the  eoett  oT  th«  CMintfilMi  Onlf, 
crossed  ihc  Gcrauean  ^Tountains,  which  belong  to  the 
Oaeua  raoge,  aad  led  to  Pegc,  on  the  Corinthian 
Galf,  and  tbeoce  into  Bceotia. — The  extreme  breadth 
of  Megaiis,  from  Peg«  to  Nisxa  on  the  Corinthian 
Galf,  ia  reckoned  hj  Strabo  at  120  atadia ;  and  the 
•Ma  of  ibo  country  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Clinton,  from 
Anoweisnh's  map,  at  7S0  aquare  milea.  {Paat.  HdLf 
fol.  S,  p.  385.)  Megaria  tt  m  tagged  and  nemilMD- 
oas  territory,  and  contains  only  one  plain  of  small  (  \ 
tent,  io  which  the  capital  Megara  was  situated,  i  he 
ncke  ^leAy.  if  not  entirely,  calcareous.  The 
cooatTf  is  xery  deficient  in  iprillga^  {Sil^cL  Ua. 
Knotfl.,  fol.  15,  p.  64.) 

MioitraiNca,  a  Qreeli  hiatorian  and  geographical 
wnier  in  tkeaf*  of  SoImmw  Nieator,  king  «f  Sjii*, 
■bNl  9W  ymn  befen  Ghriat.  He  «u  amt  by  S«> 
leocuj  to  Pilibo'I  ra  in  Ti  di  i.  lo  renew  and  confirm  a 

Kwtom  treatj  with  Sandrocoltaa,  monarch  of  the 
isiK  He  leaatned  there  many  years,  aad  aftwr  Us 
return  he  wrote,  under  the  title  of  Indiea  (IvStxa), 
ta  account  of  whatever  he  had  seen  or  heard  during 
ha  travel*.  His  mnk  w  lost ;  but  Stnbo,  Anian, 
miJEtaa  have  fmMnred  some  fragmenu  of  it.  He 
ma  the  first  who  made  the  western  nations  acquaint- 
ed with  ihe  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  with 
ihs  maooen  of  their  inhabitanta.  Stiabo  has  oa  sev- 
eeeMieae  ttpreaaed  n  mfcvourtbfo  opmion  of 
ihe  Iroslworthiness  of  MrfrBsthrrr't  ;  bin  still  it  is 
lime  cerlAio,  that  the  work  of  the  latter  contained 
■oeh  Talaable  iofortnation,  whieb  was  then  entirely 
aew  to  the  Greeks.  Mepasthcncs  ic^ave  the  first  ac- 
rount  of  Taprobane  or  Cei^loH.  (SclioU,  Hi$t.  Lit. 
Gr .  vol  3.  p.  3S3.) 

McLA,  PoiiFoiiisa,  A  gaofniibicftl  tniter,  tho  first 
Lrtin  aoihor  of  •  gvnent  mvnt  on  tliit  subject,  and 
who  t*  i  .r  ,  d  rlnnng  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius. He  wu  born  in  Spam,  of  an  illustrious  Roman 
^■tffv  the  Pomponii,  who  pretended  to  trace  up  their 
Kaee^  to  Numa.  Some  critics  have  thotight  that 
Mek  only  belonged  to  this  family  by  adoption,  and 
that  he  was  that  third  eon  of  the  rhetorician  Marcus 
to  wboK  ttaia  writer  dedicated  his  works; 
otbeis  trs  meBned  to  regard  him  as  the  grand- 
»n  of  Sen«a  the  philosopher.  (Conoult  Tztchucke, 
lk*».  d£  P0mp.  Md-t  e.  I.)  Io  either  of  these  cas^ 
howerer,  the  woid  AnMKHi  wodd  noei  pniliebly  have 
b**n  added  io  hi?  name. — There  ia  reason  to  believe 
iha;  tis  mie  name  was  not  Mela,  but  Mella.  (Com- 
pere Vw.,  dt  Hist.  Lat.,  1,  iS.  —  Fabriciut,  Bihl. 
£^,S,  8.  p.  75,  teaq.Saxe,  Onarsrr' ,  1,  p.  213.— 
Tatdkmcke,  Dut.  de  Pomp.  Mtl)  i-'uinpomu3  Mela 
name?  h  s  naiivc  city  in  one  paaaage  of  oia  work  (2, 
6X  tnit  the  text  aafottooateij  is  w  corrapi,  that  it  is 
merutn  wbithvwe  oogbt  to  read  Thtgttitara,  Mel- 
'T-ri.  Tarteitui,  or  Tint;isleTa.  ITo  lived,  as  has 
>e?a  aircad/  mnatked,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
far  the  pesaago  ^  6)  in  iHiidi  he  speaks  of  a  triumph 
*hicb  the  emperor  wa-^  iir>oTi  the  pomt  of  celebrating 
sver  the  Bntons,  can  oiily  apply  lo  that  monarch. 
POapooius  Mela  was  the  author  of  a  geographical 
Within  «r  olMidgment,  entitled  "De  Situ  Orbis,'* 
m,  m  ooao  nanoseripta  read,  "  De  Choropraphia." 
"Hiis  work  is  divided  into  three  bonks  Aft-jr  having 
mkeo  of  the  world  in  ffenend,  and  given  s  sketch  ^ 
fMfnflif  of  Am,  Swope,  and  Xftia,  tin  iRit« 


commences  his  more  particular  deecn'ption  with  this 
latter  country.  Mauritania,  as  being  the  westernmost 
quaner,  is  treated  of  StaH ;  Unmii  due  he  proceeds  Ki 

an  eastern  direction,  traverses  Numidia,  Africa  Pro- 
una,  uid  Gyreoaica,  and  then  describes  Egypt,  which 
latter  country  bt  ngtrds      forming  part  of  Asm, 
From  Egypt  bo  possso  ioto  Arabia,  Syria,  Phoenicia 
Oilteia,  and  the  aifferent  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.— 
The  second  look  opens  with  European  Scythla.  M©> 
la  then  treats  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece 
He  next  passes  into  IHyiio,  and  from  IHyna  into  ft* 
nlv.    From  Itcilv  he  proceeds  to  Gaul,  and  from  Gau 
to  Spam.    He  tijially  deacribes  the  isles  of  ibo  Med- 
iterranean.— In  the  third  book  he  returns  to  Spain,  of 
which  he  had  in  the  previous  book  described  merely 
the  westernmost  part ;  he  then  givea  an  account  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Gaul,  which  conducts  htm  to  Ger- 
maoy,  and  from  Gexmaojr  be  passes  to  Sarmatia  and 
to  the  extremity  of  Scytbis.   Having  thus  gone  noiid 
0  ir  li-  [lu-^j/'itrc,  he  next  gives  an  account  of  the  isl- 
ands ill  die  Northern  Ocean,  of  the  Eastern  Oceai^ 
of  India,  and  of  the  Red  Sea,  including  tinder  the  last- 
mentioned  appellation  the  .\nbi3n  and  Persian  Gulfs, 
He  next  passes  to  Elhuipia,  anii  concludes  his  work 
by  a  de^ription  of  tbo  sea  which  washes  the  western 
sboffo*  ^  Africa.  — Mdo  did  not,  bke  Stnbo,  actn* 
ally  visit  a  large  portion  of  tho  eooutrios  wbieb  be 
describe>         has  followed,  however,  though  often 
without  citing  them,  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
llmillw,  and,  oboto  tU,  the  geographical  writings  ol 
Eratosthenes  :  he  has  consulted  and  foil  "*  vtd  thc-e 
authorities  with  judgment  and  care,  and  has  admitted 
into  his  work  only  a  comparatively  small  nombsr  of 
fables,  which  most  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  tbo 
age  in  which  he  lived,  when  great  ignorance  still  pre 
vailed  in  relation  to  sonv  of  ihr  simplest  laws  of  na 
tore.   The  style  of  bis  narrative  is  marked  by  coa> 
cisenoss  and  pracisioii ;  bo  has  boeo  soeeessfnl,  tt  tbo 
same  time,  in  avoiding  tho  dryness  of  a  mere  nomen- 
clature, by  intermingling  agreeable  descriptions,  phys- 
ical discussions,  and  notices  of  remarkable  events  of 
which  the  places  that  he  describes  have  been  the  the 
iiuti.    His  work,  however,  is  not  exempt  from  errors  : 
sometimes,  from  not  paying  sufficient  attenliiu  :o  ihc 
periods  wboii  tbo  writers  wnom  be  follows  lespecuvo- 
ly  flomiahod,  be  deseribM  things  as  existing  wbidi 
had  ceased  to  exi^t  ;  various  omissions  also  occur  in 
the  course  of  his  work  ;  no  mention,  far  example,  ia 
made  of  CsnoiK,  Munda,  Pharsalia,  Leuctra,  and  Man- 
tinea,  all  famous  in  the  aiiii     of  warfare  ;  nor  of  Ec 
bat&na  and  Perscpolis,  the  capitals  of  great  empires 
nor  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  ao  high  a  religious  im 
portonee  is  atuched ;  nor  of  Stagin,  the  native  place 
of  one  of  the  greateet  philosophers  of  tntiquity.  Like 
S.r .1  o,  he  considers  tno  earth  as  penetrated  1  v  foiir 

Seat  inlets  of  the  ocean,  of  which  the  Medtterraoeao, 
B  Rod  Sea,  ai|d  tbo  Prnian  Gulf  were  three;  tho 
fourth  was  the  Caspian  Sea  Thii  singular  error  ao 
to  the  Caspian  ia  the  more  reniarlcable,  when  contrast* 
ed  with  the  fact  that  He^otus  knew  the  Caspian  to 
be  a  lake  (Herod,,  1,  203.— S/r«Ao,  121.— Jfdo,  1, 
I.— Id.,  3,  G  )— The  best  editions  of  Mela  are,  that 
of  Gronovius,  Luf^d.  Bat ,  1G85,  8vo,  frequently  re- 
printed, and  that  of  Tzscbacke,  L^a.»  1807,  7  vols. 
8vo  (in  3). 

MlLAMPtrs,  T.  a  celebrated  soothsayer  of  .\rgOe^ 
son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene,  and  famed  also  for 
skill  in  the  healing  art.  His  fatbcf  tosided  at  Pvtos, 
but  be  himself  livtd  in  tho  country  near  that  place. 
Before  his  house  stood  an  oak-tree,  in  a  hole  of  which 
abode  some  serpents.  His  servants  finding  these  an 
imals,  ktikd  the  fAi  ones,  whose  bodies  MeUmpus 
burned,  bat  be  saved  and  resYod  the  young  ones.  As 
ho  was  sleeping  one  d  ly.  these  serpents,  which  were 
now  grown  to  full  sue.  came,  and  getting  each  on  one 
of  bio  iMdaii,  Ikked  hie  osrs  nitb  ^ir 
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Hp  itwnVi^  :n  =:r>m«  terroT;  and,  to  hia  astoniahment, 
found  that  he  understood  ihe  voices  of  the  bixds  which 
WW  flying  troond  him;  Mid,  learning  from  tlieir 
longiwa  tb«  fatorv,  bo  was  eufatod  to  daehn  it  to 
■unkiiid.  Meeting  Apollo  o«  the  bankt  of  die  A !• 
phciif.  he  was  tnught  by  him  the  art  of  reading  ful  i 
rttj  in  the  eotrsiU  of  victimt,  and  he  tbua  became  an 
•icellcnt  MMdMBjrer.  (it^NrfM.,  1*  9, 11.— &M.  mi 
Apoll.  Rhod  ,  1,  119)  Mr  an  while,  his  brother  Bias 
fell  in  luvc  Willi  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleus.  As 
ihi  hand  of  this  beautiful  mafden  was  sought  by  moat 
of  the  neighbouring  prtnceH,  her  father  declared  that 
he  wouiH  give  her  only  to  him.  vVho  should  bring  him 
from  Tbcessly  tbo  cows  of  hie  mother  Tyro,  which 
Iphielva  of  Pkyiaee  detuMd^  and  winch  he  gaaidad 
vf  mnm  of  •  6og  mhm  ntidier  imii  nor  heaM  eooM 
vi  ir  TP  tc»  ap[)roach.  Ulas,  rclyitig  or^  I'n  a  i!  of  his 
btoiiicr,  umiertook  the  adventure.  MeUmpus,  pre- 
viously declaring  that  he  knew  he  abooW  be  caught 
and  confinrd  for  a  %'par,  bnt  then  ptt  the  cattle,  set 
out  for  Fhyiace.  Every  thing  fell  out  as  he  »aid. — 
The  herdsman  of  IpUelot  took  him.  and  he  was 
Ihiown  into  prieOQ.  where  ho  waa  attended  by  a  man 
■fMl  t  womvn.  The  man  served  him  well,  the  woman 
badly.  Towards  the  rod  of  the  yc^r  he  heard  the 
worms  in  the  timber  conversing  with  one  aooiher. 
floe  lahed  how  moeh  of  die  berai  waa  aim  jpiowed 
through  ;  the  others  replied  that  there  was  little  re- 
maining. Melampus  immediately  desired  to  be  re- 
■Boved  to  some  ttlMr  pleee  ;  the  man  took  up  the  bed 
at  the  head,  the  woman  at  the  foot.  Melamptis  himnelf 
at  the  middle,  lliey  had  not  got  quite  out  of  the 
house,  when  the  roof  fell  in  and  killed  the  woman 
Thia  coming  to  the  eara  of  Ipbiclits,  be  ioqoircd,  ood 
leemed  tlMt  MelaiiifMe  wea  ■  aootliBayer  or  MmUiM. 
He  therefore,  being  childless,  consulted  him  shout 
daving  oflbpring.  Melampoa  agreed  to  tell  him  on 
condition  oiF  his  giving  him  the  cesra.  The  seer,  on 
fnhirlii'^  n^«er)tin|T  to  hia  terms,  then  sacrificed  an  ox 
to  Ju[>»t<>r,  and,  having  divided  it,  called  all  ihe  hirda 
U>  the  feast.  All  came  Init  the  vulture;  but  tio  one 
•f  them  waa  able  to  tell  how  Iphiclus  might  have  chil- 
dren. They  therefore  brought  the  vulture,  who  jrave 
the  remiisile  information  Iphiclu*  hecanie  the  father 
of  a  son  named  Podarces ;  and  Melampoa  drove  the 
kino  to  Pvloe,  whenupon  Pero  wae  firm  lo  his 
brother.  (Od  ,11,287.^  firh  i! ,  ad  tnr  ~~Od  .  15,"22."> 
—Apdloi.,  1,  9.  \l.—Sthd  ad  Theocr.,  3,  43  )— 
Melampus  was  also  llimoiia  for  the  cure  of  the  dauffh- 
ters  of  PrcBlus,  who  were  sfllicted  with  insaoiiv.  For 
an  account  of  this  legend,  consult  the  ariirh!  Prrrti- 
des.  {KtighUr^*$  MylkMofn,  p.  438,  scy  \ — II.  A 
writer  on  divinMioa,  who  hved  in  the  lime  of  PtohNny 
Fhttadelphne.  He  waa  ilie  avihor  of  a  treat  IS©  en- 
ti'liil  A!,>:*  ■  -rnXftuv,     Divine 'ion  from  \  i- 

tnaixma  oj  ikr  mujfc^e*,"  and  of  another  staled  Utpl 
tXaiuv  ToS  aufiaritf,  **  Art  dhimnit  frmmmmhtm 
tke  Mt/  W«  hav«  onlv  fragments  remaining  of 
these  two  works.  The  library  at  Vienna  contains 
another  work  of  this  same  writer's,  in  mannsrript,  on 
the  Art  9$  prtdkltng  from  the  phase*  of  the  mom. 
The  IVtfments  of  Melampus  were  edited  by  Prrusius, 
al  the  end  of  his  if!!i»n,  Uom<t.  l.'>4?),  4io,  and  subse- 
quently by  Syibnifiua.  who.  in  his  edition  of  Ariatotte* 
fMmiied  them  to  the  physiognomical  work*  of  that 
||fcilo!iO|  h(  r  Tliry  are  lo  be  found  al«o  in  the  Srr^p- 
Unet  txynognomta  Votrtt  of  Ynvx,  Aitenb.,  1780, 


disregarded  her  wnmin^,  and  the  hen-',  biv  -g  n 
length  been  roused  Irom  his  iiiacljviij,  ptDcecM 
against  them  by  order  of  Omphale,  and,  hiving  e«» 
eome  tham,  braqriit  Aaa  to  hei  io  chsias.— a  dif- 
fnent  ttadition  )Meeed  the  Ccfcepea  in  the  isianit  ia- 
cing  the  coast  of  Con  f  Lrn^  Jupiter,  acooiAi^  ii 
this  latler  aeoooot,  being  etujaged  io  hia  mi  whiht 
Titana.  cmo  to  ilitao  iaMMe  to  hmtmA  tWMn  ol 
the  Antni.  The  people  promised  him  ihetr  iA,Ika 
afterward  made  sport  of  him,  whereupon  the  un 
tated  deity  changed  them  into  apes  (riAproi),  urf 
from  that  period  the  ialands  of  iDsnme  and  Pro 
chyta  were  called  Pithecosv  (WidifKoictu,  frvm  nsf 
«of.— -Fid.,  however,  another  explanation  andct  dv 
aiticio  PithectMs.)— The  Ugend  of  theC«ieoyNif> 
pearn  to  bo  an  Banoiieinieal  one.  Tba  hfiBm  Rn 
ciiles  is  the  sun,  pale  and  i  t  fn  I  'cd  at  the  wirter 
atico,  and  which  in  aome  sense  may  be  said  to  tan 
it!  obscurer  parts  open  the  earth;  wmb liMCcfBojK^ 

a«  cvnihr!"!  nf  fhis  poriod  of  l»n^or.  crowd  ir&jri 
arid  lll^Ull  i;>iii  On  the  approach,  howeTei,  o(  un 
vernal  equinox,  the  (rod  rct>umes  his  former  eiiei|iH 
aod  aubjogatoa  hia  foes.  In  like  —naar  Jywr,ifci 
stm  of  sons,  overcomes  and  diaaipatea  all  tkngi  ikt 
'lend  to  obfcure  the  light  and  disturb  lbs  nfMI 
'  the  universe.    {OmgiaaMif  vol.  2,  p.  ISl.) 

MBi.ANcntJBiii(  a  peonlo  vaav  tiia  OnmitaBBM 
porue,  so  called  from  tneir  black  garmets!!  Mir.- 
nert  conjectures  tiiein  to  have  been  ibe  pro|eiiMi 
of  tbe  modern  Rtissians.  By  later  writen  ibej  m 
called  RbcaralMiL  (MmmtI,  GmtT'*  4»  f  Ml, 
167.) 

MKLANtPPlOBs,  I.  a  lyric  poet,  whoriourished  atwot 
500  B.C.  Ho  waa  either,  aa  aoioe  aappesa.  a  atim 
of  the  ieland  of  Melee,  or,  ae  edm*  dmik,  ef  ibsilf 

of  Miletus  —11  A  poet,  who  livcfl  :^Vk.  '  446  B.C., 
at  the  court  of  Perdiccaa  il.,  king  o(  M.^cttjoQii.  He 
toaa  the  gtaniaoB  of  the  former.  Vanom  poen*  u« 
ascribed  to  theae  two  individoals,  and  it  i«  i  dificall 
I  matter  to  make  a  division  between  ibem.  Thej  tm 
pooad  dithyrambics.  epopees,  elegies,  snd  wnp  The 
younger  Melsnippides  is  placed  bff  Pldtaim  n  is 
number  of  those  who  corrupted  the  amlsBlawiefcf 
the  novelties  which  they  introduced.  Hf  COB- 
posed  some  tngadiea.  (AcAW,  Ui$t.  Ui.  dr.  rd 
I,  p.  889.) 

M Er.AMPi'irn,  a  <-Tn  of  .Att.in^^.  rnc  of  thr  Tbrtw 
cliiefa  who  defended  the  gates  of  i  hebes  tgiatft  ibe 
army  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.  He  w»»  oppo#«d 
by  'i'vdens,  whom  he  wounded  mortally.  Ai  meot 
tav  expiring.  Minerva  hastened  to  biro  with  arttnidT 
which  she  had  obtained  from  Jupiter,  and  <-'i  « ^■j.d 
make  Mm  inaMrtaJ ;  hut  AapliiaraiM,  who  battd  n- 
deoa  as  the  chief  eaoae  of  the  vwr.  penretmif  *W 


MRLAMrfotP.  an  epithet  applied  to  Tlercnles  in  the 
Greek  mytboloey,  and  connecting  him  with  the  lejiend 
of  the  <■(  rcopes  These  last,  according  to  Diixlorxn* 
Siculus  (4,  31).  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Bphesus.  and 
Mvaged  the  coonttir  far  and  sside.  while  Hercules  was 
tesding  with  Omphnle  a  life  f  volrpmons  repose. 
Their  nether  hid  cautioned  them  againet  one  to 

*****  **t!4"*  "•'••■w*       •pply*  ^ 


,  cut  off  the  head  of  MrUr:^ 
pus,  whom  Tydeoe,  though  wounded,  bad  itiiii- 
brooght  H  to  hhn.   Tl»  aaeage  wamor 

devonrr'l  'hr  hrnin,  r?nd  Minerva,  in  disgU''.  •'itiwws 
her  sid  (liacchyl.,  aw.  Sckoi  ad  Ariattvk  .  At.,  l**- 
-Rurip  ,  F»ig,  M&r- 

fry-  P  479  )  ...^ 

MklanthU  I,  I.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, el 
reputstion.  a  contemporarv  of  An?to(>hiii« 
aflHctad  with  the  laniiaT.  to  which  the  comie  p»i  ^ 
hOf  m  the  Joct  (v  tSi).  fn  the  Pttfv  974)  i»  u 
ridiculed  for  his  gluuony. — IT    \  ; -jimer.  >«^««» 
tive  country  ia  uncertain.    He  was  a  cootm?''"^ 
A^olleo,  and  received.  Hi  eonnezion  with  knn, 
stnictions  of  Pamphilos  in  thr  nri  of  paiiitinf. 
n.").  10,  36.)  Qomtilian  particularly  meBtioMhi««» 
in  tbodMi^l»rili«pietiR«a;  and  Plmv  ob<cr^r^ir>» 
he  waa  one  of  those  pointeva  vrh>>  »wth  odI/  four  coi- 
oors,  produced  pieces  vrorthy  of  iininWiahty.  B*" 
Apelies  conceded  to  him  the  palm  in  the  smrfrmew 
or  grooiiiag  of  hia  towna.   (FUn  ,  L  c.)  li»« 
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cii3«m«unco  that  Aratus,  no  metn  judge  of  work^^ 
oC  til^  c«U6Ct«d  from  •ftj  qutrUr  Um  piwlaeuons  of 
if«hMhiat  •kiog  with  riMM  cf  PtmphiKi*,  md  nMde 

a  prc?tnl  of  thcin  10  PtoIcmy  III.,  king  of  E^pl. 
Cl*tmt,  Vu.  Art.,  c.  11.)  Ho  left  a  treatise  on  PaiiU- 
•  ftagment  of  which  bos  been  preserved  by  Dio- 
gen«9  Li'-r';  !s  (4,  18),  and  of  whicli  Pliny  availed 
kumseh  ia  writing  the  30lb  book  of  his  Natural  Hi»- 
tary.   (SdkgtJhet  Art.t».v.) 

lUtiAimoi,  a  »on  of  AadrapoiapiMt  whose  inccs* 
let*  W0t*  kiUfi  of  Pyto<;,  in  MMMlHt.    Htving  been 
driven  by  the  Hcrachdio  from  hi*  paternal  kingdom, 
\m  came  to  Athens,  where  Thymootoa,  monarch  of 
Atlba,  gtre  him  •  friendly  reception.    Some  time 
after  this,  the  B<EOtian<.  ;infirr  Xfinfhn*',  hnving  invaded 
Attica.  Tbymoetes  marched  forth  to  meet  them. 
Xjuulmt  thereopon  proposed  to  decide  the  isine  of 
the  war  by  single  combat,  but  Tbymoelee  almitk  from 
the  rrsk,  whereupon  Molanthus  came  fiwward  aod  ec- 1 
ce;i'.t<l  the  challenge.     By  a  stratagem,  fr»mou»  in  af- 
t«c  afea,  he  diverud  the  aUoDiion  of  bis  adversary, 
aal  slew  Mn  ae  Im  IrmI  to  took  at  the  aUy  whom 
Mtlinihui  ifTected  to  »ce  behind  him     The  victor 
was  rewaidt^xl  wub  the  kingdom,  which  Thymoetes 
M  fMrited     hia  pusdtanimity,  and  which  now  paae- 
cd  far  ever  from  the  house  of  Brechtheus.  Melanthus 
transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son  Codrus.    (Pautian  , 
S,  l9.—TkiHtoaW$  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  ^74  ) 

Mnas  (gen.  I.  a  deep  golf  ftmned  by  the 
ThneiMi  coasit  eo  the  fiottbwtft,  ind  tlw  eheio  of  Itio 
Cbenoeese  on  the  southeast ;  its  appellation  in  mod- 
m  geegnpby  is  the  Ottlf  of  Saros. — II.  A  river  of 
Thraois  oow  the  Cittolfifct,  omptying  into  the  Sinus 
MeUaat  its  northea«tem  extremity.  {HernJ  ,7,  58. — 
Lw.,  as,  40  — /'/.n  ,  -I,  11.)— III.  A  river  of  Thes- 
isly.  in  the  vicuiuv  of  the  town  of  Trachia.  (fferod., 
h  m.—Lu.,  37»  31.)— IV.  A  wwIl  river  of  Ba»otia, 
■Mr  OidiONMMide,  emptying  tnio  tlt«  Lkk«  Copais. 
[Fii\iiait  ,  9.  PliK  irch  nays  that  it  rof^e  close 

to  the  aty,  and  very  aoon  became  navigable,  but 
llMt  fmi  flif  k  was  lost  in  the  nnrehos,  while  the  re- 
flaamder  ioioed  the  fJephisstis.    (Vit  Sr;!t — Strah., 
415.)    Plioy  remarita  of  us  waters,  that  ihoy  iiad 
the  property  of  dying  the  fleeces  of  sheep  black  (2, 
Itsi   I*  tiM  ntrshes  formed  near  the  jaootion  of 
Ah  mor  wMi  dw  Cephisaas  grew  the  re«ds  so  roach 
e5t»«Tned  hv  the  ancient  Greeks  for  inakinjr  pipes  and 
other  wmd^instnunenu.   {PindMr,  Pyik.,  12*  43.  — 
OtaMr**  Am.  Awaer,  vd.  %  p.  S49.>— V.  A  ffvor 
of  Capp^docia,  rising  near  Ccsarea  ad  Argnom,  and 
&Uuiv  into  the  Eupnratea  neat  the  cily  of  Melitene. 
Scni'iiiitrcr  {  R(iM€.,  p.  W)  calls  it  the  Gensin;  but  on 
D*.%nville's  map  it  bears  in  the  beginninir  of  its  course 
tile  name  of  Kortmm,  and  near  its  mouth  that  of 
JCir*fA«W.   {Mxtnntrf,  Oeogr„  vol.  6,  pt,  2,  p  296  ) 
— VL  A  nv«r  of  Puii|)hyli^  itiiqg  in  tlw  rang*  of 
HmoI  Tooiim,  to  tho  WMI  of  Homomria,«Ml  ntnnlng 
into  the  eea  between  Side  and  (joraccsimn.  {Slrnho, 
M7.)    It  formed  originally  tho  boundary  heiwirn 
Pia^byKi  tut  Cilicia.  (PUn.,  6,  37  )    Aceonlini  to 
Leake,  there  can  be  no  iovM  '.H^t  tlip  Mr!a=  is  th- 
neer  now  called  Merumgat  su,  tor  Zosimus  ^5,  Hi; 
■iM^  Mela  (I,  14)  agree  in  showing  ttt  ptoximity  to 
M*.   SuabOh  Mda.  and  tba  Siadiamoi,  all  nlaeo  it 
lo  — lull  of  Side,  and  Aa  dbtanee  of  SO  alidit 
m  the  .*?tadmniii«  between       \\>  Ia<  .ui  '  SiJi  is  pre- 
eiaely  that  which  occars  between  the  ruin*  of  Sido 
■id  Ao  Moib  of  ilia  rhrar  of  Manavigat.  {LtMa 

Tentr,  p  \m  ) 

M,M.iMM.  at  Mci«l>oiiPM  URBM,  a  city  of  (iaul,  now 
MemMx    (Cos.,  B.  O.,  5,  b.—Plin  ,  4,  13.) 

MKLeiacB,  I.  a  edehrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son  of 
CEoeus.  kinig  of  .£tolia.  by  Alth«a,  daughter  of  Thes- 
til!  When  he  was  seven  days  old,  the  Moir»  or 
Fates  camo  to  tba  dweUiog  of  his  paiaata,  and  de- 
iM  tte wkN ll» Mot WIM iMotamh« Oft Iko 


hcRrtli  '■Itould  be  consumed,  the  babe  would  die.  A]> 
thna,  ou  hoahog  this,  snatebod  tha  btUet  from  tho  fSn^ 
ind  laid  It  eaiwilly  away  hi  a  eoflSv.   Tba  fhlna  or 

Meleager  increased  with  bis  years  ;  he  mipnalized  him- 
self m  the  Argotwotic  expediuon,  and  subaequeDtly  in 
tho  OilydoaiaD  boa^hunt.  O^thls  latter  event  than 
appear  to  have  been  two  legends,  an  earlier  and  a  later 
one.  Toe  former  appears  to  have  been  a  t«le  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  Iliad  (9,  637). 
According  to  tlua  vankm  of  tho  storjr,  GBneus,  in  the 
celehtation  of  bia  herveat-homo  leaet  (•^aTLCata),  had 
treated  Diana  with  h  ^If  t,  and  the  froddcss  took  ven- 
geance upon  him  by  sending  a  wild  boar  of  surpassing 
site  and  strength  to  naage  the  territory  of  Calydon. 
Hunters  and  dogs  were  collected  from  all  aidt^,  and 
the  boar  was,  with  the  loss  of  si-veral  lives,  at  length 
destroyed.  A  quarrel  arose,  however,  between  the 
Curolae  and  Jilolians  about  the  head  and  hide,  and  i 
war  was  the  «ontequence.  As  long  as  Meleager 
fought,  the  Ctiretes  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  could  not 
keep  the  field ;  but  when,  enraged  at  bis  mother  A(> 
ttaaa,  lio  ramained  with  his  wda  tho'  hit  Cleopatra, 
and  ahsiaineil  from  the  war,  noi*c  and  clamour  rose 
about  the  gates,  and  the  towers  of  Culydon  were  sha 
ken  by  the  victorious  Curetes  :  for  Althca,  grietied  a' 
the  fate  of  her  brother,  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  had 
with  tears  invoked  Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  send  death 
to  her  son.  The  elder*  of  the  /I'^tolians  supplicated 
Malesgar :  they  sent  the  ohcsta  of  the  gods  to  eotrast 
Urn  to eomo  forth  and  defend  them:  tiiey  oflared  Idai 
a  piece  of  land  {T(ftri'r  )  nf  \uh  own  selection  His 
aged  father  (Encus  ascended  to  his  chamber  and  im> 

STored  him,  his  sisters  and  his  mother  supplicated 
im,  but  in  vuin     He  remained  inexorable,  till  his 
very  chamber  was  shaken,  when  the  Cureles  had 
mounted  the  lowers  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  Than 
bla  arifis  basoogfat  him  with  teirs,  picturing  to  him  tho 
erila  of  a  esptarad  town,  tha  ehnKMar  of  tha  Man,  tlw 
dragginp  asvay  into  captivity  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren.   Moved  by  this  lant  iiopcsl,  ho  arrayed  himself 
in  arms,  went  forth  and  repelled  the  enemy  ;  but,  nol 
having  done  it  rt-K  of  regard  for  them,  the  i£tolians 
did  not  give  him  the  proftertd  recompense. — Such 
is  tho  more  ancient  form  of  the  legend,  in  which  it 
would  appaar  that  tba  iEtoliaos  of  Calydon  and  tba 
Cofetaa  of  PlaonHi  alono  took  ptn  In  tba  bont.  Ttt 
after  lirne<,  whin  'he  vanity  of  the  different  states  of 
Greece  made  them  send  their  national  heroes  to  every 
wir  and  ex)»edition  of  the  mythic  agc»,  it  underwent 
various  modifications.    Melea^er,  it  is  j-aid  (Nirand., 
ap.  Anton.  Lab..  2. — Apolhd.,  1.8.  2. — Orni.  Met., 
8,  270,  ieqq. — Hygin^  fab.,  181,  5),  inviit  d  all  the 
heroes  of  Greece  to  the  hunt  of  the  host,  propoatu 
the  hide  of  the  animal  as  tha  prita  of  ad»tv«r  flhooM 
shy  him.    Of  the  .f!tolinn»  there  werr  M'    ..j'  r,  .-ind 
Drysa  son  of  Mars ;  of  the  Curetes,  the  sons  oi  i  iics- 
titta  %  Idea  and  Ljrneoos,  aona  of  Aphaiaaa.  came  from 
Mesitene  ;  Castor  and  Pollus,  «f>Ti«i  of  Jupiter  and  Lc- 
dii,  from  Laconia ;  AtalanU,  daugliter  of  lasus,  and 
Ancieus  and  Copboua,  sont  of  Lycurgos,  from  Area- 
11  1  ;  Amphiarans,  son  of  Oicles,  from  Argos }  Ttola* 
mon,  tion  ol  jEacus,  from  Salamis  ;  Theseus,  aOM  Of 
.tEgeus,  from  Athens;  Iphic!  -      i  of  Amphitryon, 
fion  Tbahas ;  Palaus,  son  of  /Eacus,  and  Etiiytioni 
son  of  Aetor,  from  Pbtbia ;  Jsaon,  son  of  iBsoo,  km 
loleos;  AdmeiuK,  sot:  n*"  Phercs,  from  Phers ;  and 
Ptrttboiis,  son  of  Ixion.  from  Lanwa. — These  chiefs 
wolo  aoieTtained  during  nine  days  in  the  famM  of 
CEnctts.    On  the  tenth.  Cepheus  and  Aoccas,  sod 
some  others,  refused  to  hunt  iu  company  with  a  maid- 
en ;  bnt  Meleager,  who  waa  in  love  with  Atalanta, 
obliged  them  to  ftvo  over  their  oppowtion.  The  bunt 
began :  AncMM  and  Capbeoa  speedily  met, their  fcw 
from  'he  iii'^ks  of  tho  hoar:  Peleos  aceidcntalJy  killed 
Euryttoo :  Atalanta,  with  an  arrow,  gave  the  monaf^ 
iteimtMMi}  Aapbhsnatlocbtaii  in  thee|o}ial 
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Meleager  ran  him  thiou^  the  flanks  uxl  lulled  bim. 
He  pretei  led  ibe  tkiti  end  heed  to  AlahnU ;  bat  tbe 
■ona  of  riicstin  ,  his  [v.n  uncles,  ofiendec!  at  ihia 
prefcrem'*;  of  a  woman,  took  the  akin  from  her,  saying 
that  it  fell  to  ibem  of  right,  on  account  of  their  family, 
if  Mclcagrr  resided  |iis  claim  to  it.  Meleager,  in  « 
rage,  kilkd  ihciii,  and  restored  the  skin  lo  Atalania. 
Auhiba,  on  bearing  of  the  death  of  her  brothers,  in- 
llacoced  by  retcotuMQt  for  their  loae,  took  from  iu 
place  of  eonceelment  ilw  liUlet,  on  widch  depended 
the  existence  of  Meleager,  and  cast  it  into  the  flames. 
As  it  consumed,  the  vigour  of  Meleager  wittted  away  ; 
and  when  it  was  vedoi^  to  ashes,  his  life  terminated. 
Rrprr:fiT  when  too  late,  of  what  she  had  done,  Al- 
thca  put  an  titd  to  her  own  life.  Cleopain  died  of 
grief ;  and  the  sisters  of  Mdoager,  who  wodd  POt  be 
comforted  in  their  affliction,  were,  by  tbe  com|MaBioD 
of  the  gods,  all  but  Gorgo  and  Delanira,  changed  into 
birds  calkd  Mclcagridcs. — There  was  another  tradi- 
tion, according  to  which  Meleager  waa  slain  b^  Apol- 
ike  protecting  deity  ot  tbe  Coretee.  (F«ai«m.,  10, 
31,  Z.—Kc^rfaUy's  Mytholfl!:y,  p.  321,  ^r/c  )  H. 
A  Greek  poet,  a  uatiTe  of  Gadara  to  Ccelesyna,  and 
either  contemporary  with  AntiptlATt  or  «  very  short 
time  subsequent  to  him.  He  composed  several  works 
of  &  aaiuical  character,  which  we  find  quoted  under 
the  following  titles  :  I.  Zvftnoaiov,  *'  Ti  /Imquet.'* — 
3.  AcKidov  Kai  faoK  ovyKpiatf,  "  ..1  muUmrt  of 
ydks  (tf  eggt  and  kM*."--3.  Xuptrcf,  Tk»  Ori- 
ees  Jacobs',  however,  thinks  that  tlic  whole  collec- 
tion of  hu  saUres  may  have  been  raihcr  entitled  Xop- 
trtf.  {Animadv.  in  Antkol,,  I,  1. — ProUgom..,  p. 
XZXViii.) — III.  Annthf  r  poet,  who  has  left  about  130 
epigrama.  They  -^  i  n  irkcd  by  punty  of  diction  and 
tajr  feeling,  but  j  i  n  tray,  at  the  same  time,  sonic- 
tbing  of  uat  sophistic  aubtlotj  which  characterized  hia 
•go.  Occaaionally  wo  meet  with  woide  rather  too 
boldly  compounded.  Meleager  was  the  jflrst  who  made 
a  collection  of  epigrams,  or  an  anthology.  He  eolitled 
H  Zr6kawof,  Tk»  CnwH.**  It  eoniuDod  •  ooloetioB 
of  the  best  pieces  of  forty-stT  pnr>^,  arranpcf^  in  s! 


t^belical  order  according  to  the  names  of  the  authors. 
This  compilation  is  looL  (fieUS/^  JKK.  I«t.  6f., 
vol.  4,  p.  45,  55.) 

McLBAoaloBs,  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  daughters 
of  rrifii  U9  and  .\liha;a.  Tiicy  were  so  diiconsolate 
at  the  death  of  their  brother  Meleager,  tbat  they  re- 
fined! all  •limont,  uA  wevo  changed  mto  buda  called 
Meleagrides.  The  youngest  of  these  sisters,  Gorgo 
and  De'ianira,  who  bad  been  married,  alone  escaped 
this  metanwipboBta.  {AftUoi.t  1,  ft.— IMd,  Jfel.,  8, 
640  1 

Melrs  {clis\  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Smyrna. 
Some  of  the  ancients  soppooed  that  Homer  was  bom 
on  Ibo  bank*  of  this  river,  from  wbidx  eircmiMtance 
Utatf  aSi  him  MtUnghuM.  They  also  ahowed  a  cave, 
where  it  waa  said  that  Homer  had  composed  his  verse*. 
(PaiMon.,  7,  6.)  Chandler  informs  us  that  be  eearch- 
ed  for  this  cavern,  and  suceoeded  to  diacovering  it 

above  the  aqueduct  of  thp  Meles.  It  is  about  four 
feet  wide,  the  roof  of  a  huge  rock,  cracked  aud  alanl- 
ing,  the  aides  and  bottom  sandy.  Beyond  it  is  a  pas- 
•age  cut,  leading  into  a  kind  of  well.  ( Travels  in  Asia 
Minor,  p.  91.)  According  to  the  same  traveller,  the 
Melcs,  at  the  present  day,  is  tthalluw  in  summer,  not 
covering  ita  rocky  bed ;  but,  windii^  in  tbo  deep  vai- 
hf  bflfamd  tbe  castle  of  Snyma,  it  mormura  vnong  tbe 
eveTgrceng,  and  receives  many  rills  from  the  slopes; 
after  turning  an  overshot  mill  or  two,  it  approaches 
Um  gvdens  without  the  town,  where  it  branches  out 
mto  small  canals,  and  is  divided  and  subdivided  into 
etill  small*  r  currents,  until  it  is  ab<torbod,  or  reaches  ' 
the  sea,  in.ditches,  unlike  a  river.  In  winter,  howev> 
•t,  after  heavy  rains,  or  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
■iHintiipB.  it  •wollt  buo  « torrent  rapid  and  deep,  of- 
•MMlfordableirithoit  dngsr;  wa  il  te  iMi  iti 


way  into  the  inner  bay,  where  the 
(Ckmikr'f  Trwseb,  p.  76,  $eq^.) 

Met.SaiOBNKs  or  .Mki.ehigkn^,  a  IMM  g^fm  ^ 
Homer.    ( Vtd.  Melea  aud  llomerua ) 

MauBOEA,  I.  a  town  of  Tbeesaly,  la  tbe  diitriet  if 
Estiaioiis,  near  Iihome.  (Lte.,  36.  13 )— II  A  en 
of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Magnesia.  AcconiiM 
to  Livy  (44,  13),  it  stood  at  the  base  of  Mooot  Om, 
in  that  part  wbicb  atretcbea  towards  tbe  pluoiof  TW 
saly,  above  Demetriaa.  Homer  aaaigna  it  to  tlw  do- 
inm of  Philocletes  (fl.,  2,  716),  hence  cilld  Mt- 
/i^KZMjf  dux"  by  Virgil.  (.£ii.,3,401.)  MeliboaeM 
attacked  in  the  Macedonian  war  by  M.  Popilist,alt» 
man  commander,  at  the  head  of  five  ihousaod  dcq ; 
but  the  garrison  being  re-enforced  by  a  detachntt 
from  the  army  of  Per«^eos,  the  enterprise  wu  abandt^ 
ed.  (Xrfty,  /.  e  )  We  know  from  ApoUonius  (Ar^ . 
1 ,  592)  that  it  was  a  maritime  toere.  ( Cnmr  t  Au 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  423.)  According  to  PouqaeriJIe 
{Voyage^  vol.  3,  p.  404),  tbe  village  of  DtmUi 
cateemestteofOoaiielciitMdibM.  (CooipuiJW 
Lucas's  map,  appended  to  his  Travels,  1704.) 

Mblicerta  or  Mklicertes,  a  son  of  Atbiinasud 
Ino.  He  was  atvcd  by  his  mother  froai  the  fnriflf 
his  father,  who  prepared  to  dash  him  aga:n5t  a  vnll 
as  he  bad  done  bis  brother  Learehus.  Tiic  m(u: 
was  so  tenified  that  ebe  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
with  Mebcerta  in  her  arma.  Neptone  had  coopiaMa 
on  fno  and  ber  son,  and  changed  then  both  iMem 
deities.  Ino  was  called  Leucothoe  or  Mal'.u,  it  d  M(- 
licerta  was  known  among  the  Greeks  by  the  oamegi 
Palaemon,  and  among  the  l<atioabylbatefFM«Mn 
(Tk/.  Lcucothoi  and  Ino.  —  Ai>iA]oi.,\j^\%iA.''' 
Pautan  ,  1,  44.— Optd,  Met.,  4,  629.) 

MKt.ioL  .Ms,  ono  of  tbo  cttfiar  anma  sf  Upn. 
(Ktd.  Lipara.) 

Mblii.    Vfd.  Malii. 

Mei.i.''sa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Melissus,  king  cf  CffU, 
who,  with  her  aiatet  Amalthaaa,  Jupiter  vuli  tbt 
milk  of  goata.  Aoeofding  to  dw  aeeooat  qeotcd  In 
Lactantius,  she  was  appointed  by  her  father  thf  ^rt. 
pnoatess  of  Cybele.  {Lactant ,  1 ,  22.)— II.  A  oyinjin, 
who  first  discovered  the  means  of  obtaining  booQ 
through  the  aid  of  bees.  She  was  fabled  to  bate  bta 
herself  changed  into  ouo  of  these  little  cTtatBW. 
{ColumtU.,  9,  2.)— III.  One  of  the  Oceaaides, 
married  Inacbos*  by  whom  abo  had  PbofaaeiH  aad 
i£gialuB.r-IV.  A  daughter  of  Proelea,  triio  mani 
Pcriandcr,  the  son  of  Cyp«eliis.  by  whom,  in  he  prec 
nancy,  she  was  killed  with  a  blow  of  ius  fuo:,  bj  tiie 
falae  accusation  of  bio  concubines.  {Diog.  Lv't..  1, 
m.-Hrrod.,  3,  60.--AMr,  «t  Etni.,L€,-fm^ 
san.,  1,  28.) 

Mklissus,  a  philooopbcr  of  Saiaos,  of  the  Eleatic 
sect,  who  flourished  about  440  B.C.  He  was  a  ^ 
pie  of  Parmenides,  to  whose  doctrines  be  doielysi 
hered.  As  a  public  man,  he  was  conver»aiii  «it!i  af- 
fairs of  state,  and  acquired  great  influence  amooiia 
countiymen,  wbo  had  a  btgh  vtnaratien  tatlktKmt 
and  virtues.  Being  appointed  by  them  to  the  eooh 
mand  of  a  fleet,  be  obtained  a  great  naval  viclaiy  oxer 
the  Athenians.  As  a  philosofrfier,  be  maiotaiDsd  thti 
the  principle  of  all  things  is  one  and  immutable^w 
that  whatever  exists  is  one  buiiig ;  thai  this  one  bw^ 
includes  all  things,  and  is  infinite,  without  Up^'f-'i 
or  end  s  that  there  ia  noittbor  vacuum  not  motion  u 
tbo  vniverae,  nor  any  encb  tbing  as  prodeftisBW"* 
cay  ;  that  the  changes  which  it  secm.s  to  lafftf  »^ 
only  illusions  of  our  senses,  and  that  we  oui;&t  n^* 
to  lay  down  anvihing  positivo  eoneeniflg  the  ^od^ 
since  our  knowfedtje  of  them  is  so  uncertaitu  Tj* 
niistoclcs  is  said  tu  have  been  one  of  his  popils-  (»■ 
JiekVs  History  of  Pkilosophi^  .  .1  1.  p.  418.  *f?f.) 

MbiJta.  I  qu  island  in  the  Meditcnanaao,  «»} 
miles  southeast  of  Sicily,  now  MaUt.   H  iiilit  ■** 
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lnJcmitiim  to  Afnca,  from  its  having  Punic  lultabiUiits, 
•ad  tWBg  no  farther  from  Africa  than  from  Sicily. 
Tbe  earlier  Greek  biatorians  do  not  mention  it,  aincc 
it  was  n-garded  as  a  (yarthaginian  island,  and  lay  with- 
out tbeir  hmiorical  limits.  Diodorua  Siculus  is  the 
fint  tiMt  gt*et  at  uty  account  of  it.  "Tbne  are," 
be  says,  *'over  ^iimt  tliat  part  of  Stdly  which  li«s  to 
the  -oij'h,  thri'c  islamic  nt  a  disl.iticc  in  the  sea,  each 
01  wmch  a  town  and  sale  ports  for  ships  overtaken 
by  tempests.  Tho  first,  called  Melite,  is  about  800 
itadia  Innii  Svractisc,  and  has  several  cxceliftit  liar- 
bo^it^^.  Tut  iiihabitantji  are  very  rich,  lua-stnuch  as 
d»ey  exercise  many  trades,  and,  in  particular,  manufac- 
lare  cloihs  reoMrkable  for  their  softness  and  fineoeaa. 
Their  boose«  are  large,  and  splendidly  ornamented 
with  projfC''.ur)i  and  ntucco  {].  ^inainr  Kiti  Koi  td/iani). 
The  islaod  is  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  wbo,  trading 
to  the  Weatem  Oeean,  Qa«  it  aa  s  place  of  tefoge,  be« 
cauae  it  has  exotllent  ports,  bikI  Ih's  in  the  midst  of 
the  8€J.  to  it. IS  isim:d     anoUier  named  Gaulus 

(G<J5o).  wi'h  couvciiiciii  harbours,  which  is  also  a 
colony  of  Pbotnicians,"    (Dtod.  Sic,  5,  12.)  Malta 
is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Greeks  ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  Carthaginians 
•Uantcdl  jweaeaaioa  of  it  B.C.  4U8.   In  the  fitat  Pa- 
ne wu  it  waa  pinndered  by  the  Roman  contol  Al> 
tUius    [Onitru.t.  4.  8.)    In  the  second  Punic  war  it 
aantedered  to  the  Uonuns,  and  was  remrdod  bence- 
AMh  as  an  appendage  to  the  piovtnee  <M  Sicily.  Its 
crtm'ntrci  declined  under  its  new  masters,  and  the  isl- 
and oecame  a  not  uitfrequeiil  buunt  of  ptrates.  It 
«|ipetrs,  however,  that  its  temple  of  Juno  wu  rich 
enough  to  be  an  object  of  plander  to  the  rapacioQs 
Yerrr*  when  be  was  praetor  01  Sicily.    {Cie.  in  Verr., 
♦,46  )    The  linen  cloth  of  .Malta  was  considered  an 
■iKle  of  luxury  at  Rome.   After  the  division  of  the 
Raonn  empire  at  the  death  of  Gonslantine,  thie  ialaad 
«u  included  in  the  share  allotted  to  Constantius.  It 
M  aubeeqnenily  mto  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  who 
mn  expelled  by  Bclisarius,  A.D.  588.   The  Arabs 
coiKjoered  it  in  870,  and  though  it  was  recovered,  and 
held  by  the  Eastern  empire  for  the  space  of  34  years, 
il  was  retaken  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Greek  inhabitanta 
««»ezienninated.   In  1 120,  Connt  Roger,  the  Mor^ 
•aa  coaqoeror  of  Sicily,  took  posseeaion  of  Maha  and 
eirV.^fJ  I'lC  Arabs.    Malta  was  thus  again  attached  to 
the  island  of  Sicily,  and  it  became  subject  to  the  difler- 
aol  djrnaatiee  which  ancceeaively  governed  that  ialand. 
In  1516,  Sicily,  with  the  Maltese  island-  | -  -sed  to 
lbs  Emperor  Charles  V.,  as  heir  10  the  crown  h  Arra- 
foo.    On  tb<>  4th  March,  1530,  Chariea  granted  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  had  been  recently  expel- 
led from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  the  ownerahip  of  all  tho 
castles,  fortresses,  and  isles  of  Tnpoli,  Malta,  and 
Gem,  with  complete  jurisdiction.   The  auvereignty 
of  Malta  eras  by  this  grant,  in  efleet,  sanendered  to  the 
kmjihta,  though  the  form  ol"  tri.uro  from  the  rrown  of 
SiKily  was  maintained  by  the  rcsurvaiion  of  llie  annual 
payment  of  a  falcon  by  the  same  to  the  King  of'Si- 
cdy  or  bts  viceroy.  It  was  soon  fortified  by  the  kirn-ht^ 
and  uod^rwt.ni  several  memorable  sieges.  In  1 7 iiH,  iio- 
rj*i<*r  .c  -  o^k  possession  of  it  on  hia  expedition  to  Egypt ; 
sod  in  ISuO, the  Fteoeh gamaon  «aa  obliged  by  faoune 
to  eaptcriate  to  a  Brittah  force.  Tn  1 8 1 4,  the  poeeeaaton 
of  It  iv.T*  confimied  to  Great  Britain  by  tlit  treaty  of 
Pans. — The  couon  manufactories  of  Malta  have  been 
cdataratcd  for  nany  ages,  and  woold  eeem  to  trace 
their  ori^'fi  to  the  time-*  of  tho  Phanicians.    The  soil 
consists  of  a  ihin  covering  of  earth  on  a  soft,  calcare- 
ous rock,  and  ia  hiereased  by  breaking  up  tho  surface 
of  the  stone  into  a  sort  of  gravel,  and  mixing  it  through 
the  earth     It  is  no  uncommon  thin?,  however,  for 
wd  to  b«  transported  from  Sicily,  e'']>ccialiy  wiien  a 
fraprietor  wishes  to  make  a  new  garden ;  a  fact  that 
Mdd  hardly  be  inferred  from  the  trambar  and  escd> 
itat  4aTot)r  of  the  Maltaae  otangae,  fimn  its  bMvtifiil 


roses,  and  4.n6  Axhalations  of  a  thousand  flowera.— 
The  city  of  Mehta,  the  ancient  cavitiJ,lay80me  distance 
inland,  where  Ctlta  Ptnlo  is  at  present  situated. — Twt 
questions  arc  connected  with  this  island,  'i  he  tint  re- 
lates to  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul,  which  will  becouaid- 
cred  under  Melila  II. ;  ibe  other  is  of  a  more  trivial 
tare,  namely,  which  island,  this  or  the  lUynan  Melita 
(now  Meltila),  funii.'.hcd  the  Ca/iili  Mr!il<n.  so  much 
esteemed  bjr  the  Roman  ladies.  Pliny,  on  the  author* 
ity  of  Calhmaehaa  and  Siephanoa  of  Bmntiom,  pro* 
nounces  in  favour  of  Meleia,  Strabo  of  Malta  (ilSO). — 
II.  An  island  in  the  Adriatic,  northwest  of  Epidaurus. 
and  !v  ing  off  the  coaat  of  Dalmatja.  Iia  modem  name 
is  MeUda. — The  question  has  often  been  agitated, 
whether  it  was  on  this  island,  or  Melita  (now  Malta) 
below  Sicilv.  ihol  St  Paul  was  shipwrecked.  (Actg,ii 
and  Z8.)  tJpon  a  fair  review  of  the  whole  aubject,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Illyrian  bland  present*  the  better 
claim  to  ihii*  distinction  The  follnwinp  rca^^ons  may 
be  alleged  in  favour  of  this  side  of  the  question :  1. 
The  vessel,  when  lost,  waa  in  *'  Adria,"  the  Adriatk 
dulf,  which  cannot  by  any  geographical  contrivance 
be  made  to  extend,  as  some  wuuld  wish, to  have  U,  to 
the  coast  of  Africa. — 2.  The  island  on  which  the 
Apoetle  waa  wrecked  waa  an  obeeure  one  in  the  Adii* 
atte  see,  formerly  called  Melita,  and  now  known  by 
the  name  of  MeUda.  This  island  lies  conft.'*^edIy  in 
the  Adriatic,  off  the  coaat  of  lUyricum ;  it  lies,  too, 
nearer  the  monlh  of  the  Adriatic  than  any  other  ialand 
of  that  j!ca,  and  would,  of  course,  ^e  ir  nre  likely  to 
receive  the  wreck  of  any  vessel  thai  would  be  driven 
by  tampeeta  to  that  quarter. — 3.  MeUda  m  aitnaltf 
inoreoTcr,  nearly  N.W.  by  N.  of  the  southwe.^t  prom 
oiilory  of  Crete,  and  nesriy  in  the  direction  of  a  storm 
from  the  southeast  quarter. — 4.  The  manner  likewise 
in  which  MeUta  is  described  by  St.  Luke  agreea  with 
the  idea  of  an  obecnra  place,  bet  not  with  the  celebrity 
of  Malta  at  that  time.  Cicero  speak-s  of  Melila  {jVa//a) 
aa  abounding  in  curiosities  and  riches,  and  possessing 
a  remarkable  manufacture  of  the  finest  linen.  (Orat. 
in  Verr.,  4.  18,  46  )  Malta,  according  to  Diodorua 
Siculus  (5,  1),  was  furnished  with  many  and  very  good 
harboura,  and  the  inhabitants  were  very  rich ;  for  it 
waa  full  of  all  soru  of  artificora,  among  whom  wcio  ei> 
ceftent  weaver*  of  fine  linen.  The  hooses  were  ctalo> 
ly  and  beautiful,  and  the  inhabitants,  a  colony  of  Phfls- 
nicians,  fatnous  for  the  extent  and  lucrative  nature  of 
their  commerce.  It  i*  dlAeoH  to  eapposo  that  a  place  of 
this  description  could  be  meant  by  such  an  expression 
as  "an  ibUiid  called  Melita;"  nor  could  the  inhubuanu, 
with  any  propriety  of  speech,  be  understood  by  iho 
epithet  "  barbarous."  But  tho  Adriatic  Melila  p«»^ 
fcctly  corresponds  with  that  description.  Though  too. 
obscure  and  insignificant  to  be  particularly  noticed  by 
ancient  geographers,  the  opposite  and  neigbbottfiiig 
coast  of  Tllyrienm  is  repraeenlod  by  Stnbo In  encll  a 
wav  as  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  cxpres.«ion  of 
the  apostle. —  6.  l  ather  Giorgi,  an  ecclesiastic  of  . 
Melita  Adriatica,  who  has  written  on  Una  aobfael,  aof* 
i-ests,  very  proficrlv.  iliat  as  there  are  now  no  eerpenta-' 
in  Malta,  and  .as  it  should  sccin  there  were  none  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  there  never  were  any  there,  the  country 
being  dry  and  rocky,  and  not  affording  shelter  or  proper 
noonshment  for  animals  of  this  description.  But  ma- 
leda  abounds  with  these  reptiles,  being  woody  and 
damp,  and  favourable  to  their  way  of  Ufe  and  propac* 
gatton.— 9.  The  diaeeee  with  which  the  father  of  Pab> 
lios  wa.'?  affected  (dysentrrv  rombmcd  with  fever, 
probably  intermittent)  affords  a  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  the  island.  Such  a  place  as  Malta, 
dry,  and  rocky,  and  remarkably  healthv,  waa  not  lika^ 
to  produce  such  a  disease,  which  ie  Mtnost  peculiar  Ui 
inoe^t  situations  and  si  iirnant  waters,  but  mi^ht  well 
suit  a  country  woodv  and  damp,  and,  probably  for  went 
of  draining,  exposeil  to  the  putrid  eimnvia  of  confined 
motattira.— 7.  it  haa  boon  allaged,  however,  in  fmm 
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01  Malta's  hi\v IV been  the  island  in  question,  that,  had 
MeUda,  been  the  one,  St.  Paul  wouid  nut  bavo  coiled 
at  8ynuMU  in  bti  mj  to  RiMgiiim,  "  which  is  so  far 
out  of  thr  track,"  says  a  writer  who  advocates  this 
opinion,  "  ibat  do  example  cm  be  produced  in  the  his- 
lory  of  Mfigation  of  any  ship  going  so  far  out  of  her 
:onrsc.  except  it  was  driven  by  a  violent  tempest." 
Vh\A  argument  tends  principally  to  show  that  the  wri- 
ter !iad  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  relative  situations 
uf  the  places  to  which  be  refers.   The  ship  which  car- 
ried Si.  Pkiil  ffom  the  Adriatic  to  Rhegiutn  woold  not 
devi.ilo  from  its  course  more  than  half  a  day's  sail  bv 
touching  at  byracuae  ;  and  ttie  delay  »o  occaHinncd 
woold  probably  be  but  a  few  hours  more  than  it  would 
hare  bi  i  ii  \vA  thev  proceeded  to  Syracuse  in  their  way 
to  tbc  biraiin  of  Messina  from  Maiia.    iiesides,  the 
master  of  the  ship  HUgbt  have,  and  probably  bad,  some 
business  at  Syracaie,  whicb  hod  ongtooted  at  Alexan- 
dres, from  which  place  it  moat  havolieen  originally  in- 
tend^'d  that  the  shij)  should  cominrnco  her  voyage  to 
Poteoli  i  and  in  ihia  course  ihe  calling  at  Sjfracuse 
woold  havo  beeo  tbo  analloat  demtion  pooaible — 8. 
Again,  supposmg  the  ship  to  have  comp  from  ^falta. 
it  muat  have  been  on  accouiii  of  some  buune«s,  prob- 
ably commercial,  that  they  touched  at  Syracuse  in 
their  wsiv  to  Puteoli,  aa  Malta  is  scarcely  more  than 
300  day  and  night's  sail  from  Syracuse  :  whereas 
there  might  be  some  reasons  respecting  the  voyage, 
had  tlie  abip  como  from  Mcleda,  which  is  more  tun 
Ive  times  that  distance,  and  probably  a  more  oncer* 
•-aiii  ii.iviL'.ition. — 9    As  re>jards  liic  wind  Euroclydon, 
it  may  bo  observed,  that  the  word  evidently  iinphcs  a 
aoothoast  wind.   It  is  compooed  of  Edpop,  the  south- 
east  trinl.  and  kXvSuv,  a  tcave,  an  addition  hicjhiy  tx- 
oressive  of  the  character  and  ctfccts  uf  this  w  ind,  hnt 
rmbably  cbiofly  applied  to  it  when  it  became  tyiihonic 
}r  tempestuous.    Typhon  is  described  by  Plui/  (2, 
48)  as  prtuipuo  namgantium  pisii.t,  non  antennas 
modo,  vcrum  ipsa  nani'in  canti-rta  fiani^'nis.  The 
course  of  the  twutd  from  the  aoutbcast  would  impel  the 
abip  lowaida  tho  isUtid  of  Crete,  though  not  so  di- 
rectlv  hnt  Aat  they  might  weather  it,  as  they  in  fact 
did,  and  got  clear,  tiiough  it  appears  they  encountered 
some  riw  of  being  wrecked  when  running  under,  or 
to  the  south  of.  the  island  of  Clauda  or  Gaudos,  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  port  of  Phoenice,  the  place  where 
they  proposed  to  winter     .A  circumstance  occurs  in 
ibis  pan  of  the  narrative  which  creates  some  difficolty. 
They  who  navigated  tbe  ditp  were  appreheosiTe  of 
falhng  arnon^  the  Svrtrs,  which  lay  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  nearly  to  tiie  southwest  of  the  western  point  of 
Crete.    Uut  wo  should  consider  that  this  danger  lay 
only  ill  tho  fear*  of  Xhv  mariners,  who,  knowing;  the 
Syrtts  lu  he  the  great  terror  ol  iljosc  tcaa,  and  prob- 
ably not  being  able  to  ascertain  from  what  quarter  the 
wind  blew,  neither  sun  nor  star*  having  been  visible 
for  soToal  days,  snd  as  these  violent  typhonic  Le- 
vanters arc  apt  to  ch  in^^'o  their  direction,  might  en- 
tertain appreheosioos  that  thoy  might  be  cast  on  these 
dsogoroos  qoieksanda.   The  event,  bowover,  proved 
that  the  place  of  their  dan^f  r  'v~  -  inis',ikrn.  {Cla.«x 
teal  Journal,  vol.  19,  p.  seua.  —  Hale's  Anal- 

ysis of  Cknm^ogyt  ^  1«  P*  ^64»  «eff.,  ei.  ltd, 
1830.) 

Mblitknc.  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  .\rtnenia  Minor,  and  lying  along  the 
right  batik  of  the  Euphrates.  The  S9il  was  fertile, 
and  yielded  fmits  of  every  kind ;  in  this  rrspeet  dif- 

fcrmi;  Iroiii  tiic  rest  of  faj^piducia,  ofulnrfi  Arrui  iii.i 
Minor  was  a  |>art.  The  chief  product,  was  oil,  and  a 
WIDO  called  Mouariies,  which  equalled  the  best  of  Gre- 
cian ^wth.  {Slrah  .  ^Zb.  —  Plm  ,  Ci,  ^  )  Its  cap- 
ital was  Melitene,  now  Malaiie,  on  a  branch  of  the 
liver  Melas.  {PUn.,  5^  %L—St^  J^sr., «. Fro- 
I.,  d<  iSdt/.»  a,  6.) 

Kailros*  oiw  of  tbo  accusers  of  Socrates 


After 
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he  had  prevailed,  and  Socrates  had  been  ictiox^mmx^ 
ly  put  to  death,  the  Atheiuans  repented  of  ibcii » 
verity  to  the  philosopher.  Mditos  wu  cocdemM^  to  | 
death;  and  A  nytus,  another  of  the  accuser*,  tii  ckl;.* 
a  feimilar  fate,  went  into  volautary  esiie-  {Di"^.  £«. 
ert., «.)  , 

MELira  or  M^uos,  Spurius,  a  Roman  knight,  ms.  ! 
pected  of  aimini;  at  kingly  power,  ui  cotisequcoce  (A 
his  vinconinion  hberality  in  supplying  the  popuUcewit 
com.  He  was  summooed  by  the  dictator  L.  Q.  Cio- 
cinnatDs  to  appear  before  bim ;  and,  hstiat  Rfiari 
so  to  do,  was  t-lain  on  the  sjiot  by  Ahala,  ihemuiei 
of  the  horse.    {Ln.,  4,  13,  scq<j. — Vid.  J^uuDtlum  ] 

MsLLA  or  Mata,  a  entail  nver  of  CiMpise  G*^ 
near  Brixia.  It  retains  us  ancient  naina.  (Fin., 
Georg.^  4,  ZJB.—Caiullus,  66.  32.) 

JAmLoMt  now  Jftfo,  an  island  in  the  Sn, 
forming  one  of  the  g^up  of  the  Cyeladss.  It  miMt' 
uate,  according  to  Strsbo  (84),  aboot  700  HtUt  ts 
the  southeast  of  Capo  .Scylb'Uin,  and  nciirly  as  nuri, 
in  a  northeastern  duecUon,  from  the  Uictyonca&iiraa' 
oDtory  in  Crete.  It  was  first  inhabited  by  Phiaiiciiii 
{Sttf>h.  /?!/:  ,  s  V.  Mrp  ^O.  ^''^  afterward  colonied 
by  I.«icedai«ori,  ueatly  7U0  years,  as  Thucydides  :t 
lates,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  uliod  td- 
herod  to  the  interest  of  that  state  again»t  the  Athtu; 
ana,  and  successfully  resisted  at  first  an  uttempt  m^it 
by  the  latter  to  reduce  it.  [Thiuyd ,  3,91)  Bo; 
some  years  after,  the  Athenians  returned  with  a  gmt- 
er  force ;  and,  on  the  rejection  of  sU  their  ovettiuet,i<> 
.1  conference  which  the  historian  has  preserve*!  to 'j?, 
they  proceeded  to  besiege  the  principal  towo,  »luck 
they  at  length  captured  after  a  brave  sad  obilinite» 
si<;tance.  ilavinp  thus  gained  possesiion  of  tic  c/.t 
tiiey.  will)  a  degree  of  barbarity  pcculiir  to  that  i^r. 
[>ut  all  the  males  to  dejth,  enslaved  the  «omfn  ioc 
children,  and  sent  500  colonists  into  the  itUod  (Cra- 
mer'* j4»»c.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  404  ) 

Melpbs,  a  river  of  Lucania,  flowing  intotiw  m-i  lo 
the  soutbessl  of  the  promontory  of  Palinuxus.  [rhn, 
3,  6. )  It  ia  now  the  Jfofpo,  sod  is  ptobaU;  mne 
stream  which  Lycophron  (v.  1083)  calN  the  MonW« 

Mklpomemb,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  oi h';'Mr 
and  Mnemosyne.    Her  name  is  derived  i:otafi-'>'  --<^'- 
''to  eeU.hratc  \n  joni'"    She  presided  over l»jidy,of 
whicb  llie  pocis  lu.^Jt  her  the  luvcntress  Hwcftt* 
language  of  Ausonius,  *'  Melpomene  trapcv  fri^ 
nuKsta  hoatuV    (Aujom.,  Idyll.  uU.^  «.  S ) 
commonly  represented  as  veiled,  and  holdiaf  » 
hand  a  lraL,'ic  nta-k      ITi  r  iii>'.riip.u  :il        t^if  hi* 
Melpomene  became,  bj  the  river-god  .kheloiis,  the 
mother  of  the  Sireoa.   {Vti.  Mh«».) 

^Tkvmh  (more  correctly  Remmia)  Lex,  »  U«,lil 
whom  proposed,  or  in  what  year,  is  uncertain  It«^ 
dained,  that  an  accusation  should  not  be  »diiii!*.M 
against  those  who  were  absent  in  the  se nice  of  '.i* 
public.  {Vol.  Max.,  3.  7.  9  — M,^' 
and  if  any  one  was  convicted  of  fa!^e  accu«V.:on,  vbji 
he  should  bo  branded  on  the  forehead  vritii  t  Iciut, 
probably  K,  as  anetently  the  name  of  this  erine 
written  TCAT.rMXlA  —A-  re^'  .:>U  tKc  corttC.  fM3 
uf  the  name  of  this  law^conault  HaHtai^n,  Ant  J?trts , 
p.  731.  ed.  HcaiheUL 

MKM.Mtt.  thf^  name  "f  nnn  of  the  branches  of  is  Ow 
plubeiati  ho  I'e  wh  r  were  themselves  s-jioJirJrf ITtt 
the  families  of  t!ie  Galli  and  Gemelli.        nw*'  ^ 
markable  of  the  Memmii  were  the  follawm?-'  ^■ 
Mcmmius  Oallus,  was  f-rtttor  H.C.  176»!i<l 
afterward  ambassador  to  the  -Etolian«— H  ^ 
miua  Oallus.  son  of  the  preceding,  wa»  inbnc  c.  t.^ 
commons,  and  a  bold  and  popular  pjKuker.  U 
he  who  indnrrd  the  pi  npb-  to  fummoii  JujiulHi, 
of  Numidia,  to  Home,  in  order  to  expose,  if  [XiwiW 
by  his  means,  the  comption  of  the  Roman  nobi 
[Vid.  Jn-urt!ia  )    He  wa*  afte^^vard  elected  coniwt 
iJ  C.  100,  but  was  assassinated  by  Ghocis.  ■  *• 
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appomied  candidtato.  (FmL  Maiiiw.)— Ill*  Ii»  Mem- 

miui  (jtinollaa,  w«a  tribune  of  the  commons  B  C 
frl,  ltd  prxior  B.C.  59,  in  which  latter  capacity  he 
hftd  tike  gOTcmment  of  Biihynia.  He  waa  distinguish- 
•(lasuKNMaicaiid  iXMt,uid  wutheiheiMiaodpatiOD 
of  CsIqIIo*  uni  LneratiDs,  the  htter  of  wbom  downtad 
!  .>  ;  em  to  hull.  Cictro  diicribcs  him  as  a  man  of 
creat  Uterar;  acquiremenU,  atid  well  acquainted  with 
ii»  Gracwn  language  and  Ulanture.  (Brut.,  70.) 
The  same  writer,  however,  rtprespnls  hini  elsewhere 
at  a  man  of  licentious  habits,  (i^p.  ad  Au.,  1,  18.) 
He  m9m  an  opponent  of  Ca:sar'8,  and  was  driven  into 
cxik  by  nwana  of  the  lalt6r»  on  the  diaigo  of  bribery 
m  suing  for  the  coneuUhip,  and  also  of  extortion  in  the 
prov:rict  ol  Bithynia.     He  Jicil  in  eiile.     (Cir  ,  Ep. 

•i  F«m^  13, 1. — Manta.t  «d  loc. — ii.,  Ep.  ad  AtL^ 

MiMMON,  I.  a  personage  frcqaciitly  ni*?ntioncd  by 
Um  Gryek  writers.  He  !•>  fir^t  spt>k*Jii  oS  ai  the  Oiiys- 
9ty  a!>  uic  son  of  Eos,  or  the  morning,  as  a  hcru  re- 
ffiarkV:?lr  for  bis  beauty,  and  as  the  vanquisher  of  An- 
!  (xhu*  (4,  188;  II,  521)  Hesiod  calls  him  the 
Kir  r  vi  the  Ethiopians,  and  represents  him  as  the  son 
of  Tiihonuft.  {Tkt9g.t  8S6. )  He  ia  euppoaed  to  taeve 
feufhi  agaioet  the  Oroeltt  in  the  Trajan  wer,  and  to 
luTc  slain  by  Achilles.  In  the  ^vx<><TTaaia,  a 
iosi  diAuu  of  ./fischylus,  the  dead  body  of  Memnon  is 
earned  sway  by  his  mother  Eos.  (J^Wi^.  No.  261, 
ei.  Dtndarf.)  He  is  represented  by  most  Greek  wri- 
terr  as  King  of  ihe  Ethiopians,  but  he  is  also  said  to 
have  been  connected  with  Persia.  According  to Dio- 
dam  (2, 22),  Titboona,  the  father  of  Memnon,  govern- 
ed Ptersta,  a^thc  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  the  viceroy 
of  Tetitaiiuis,  the  .Assyrian  king  ;  and  .Memnon  ercrted 
at  Susa  the  palace  which  was  afterward  known  by  the 
mm  of  M eanMHuan.  Diodorao  eVo  tdda,  thet  the 
Ethtopi3T:ri  claimed  Memnon  as  a  native  of  their  coun- 
try. Pauaanias  combines  the  two  accounts  :  he  repre- 
•esu  MeanoB  as  kmg  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  also  says 
tint  be  caroe  to  Troy  from  Susa,  atid  not  from  Ethio- 
pia, subduing  all  the  nations  in  his  way.  {Paiuan., 
iC.  31,  6. — Id  ,  1,  42,  2.)  /Eschylus  also,  according 
le  Straboi  i|»oke  of  the  Cissian,  thet  le,  Soiien,  paieot' 
■f*  ef  Memnon  (iSlrafto,  720} :  and  Herodotus  men- 

t:iri?  the  palace  at  Suta,  called  Metnnunia,  aiid  also 
Hja,  u&t  the  city  itself  was  somctuncs  described  by 
the  S4as  vamt.  (Herod  ,  5,  53.  te^.^Id,,  7,  lAl.) 
Tijc  fT'at  majority  of  Greek  writers  agree  in  tracing 
lUi  itiig^  of  Memnon  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia  ;  and  it  i» 
Mt  improbable  that  the  name  of  Mmddob  was  not 
hfnii  ia  Sose  till  after  the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt, 
nl  that  the  Iraildings  there  called  Memnonian  by  the 
Grecki  were,  in  name,  al  least,  the  representative  of 
dtose  in  Egypt.  The  partial  deciphering  of  the  Egyp- 
tian proper  neoMs  tflime  t»  enfficieat  reeson  ferbe- 
IwTing.  with  Pausanias  (1,42,  2),  that  the  .Vemtion  of 
the  Greeks  may  be  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Pha- 
mcBopb,  Phamenoth,  Amenophis,  or  Amenotbph,  of 
which  name  the  Greek  one  is  jirobably  only  a  rornip- 
tiOB.  Pbamenoph  is  said  to  mem  "  the  guardian  of 
the  c;v;  <i(  Ammon,"  or  "  devoted  to  Ammon,"  "  be- 
longing to  AnsMm." — Memnon,  then,  most  be  regard- 
ed «•  one  ef  the  ceily  heroee  or  kinoe  of  Egypt,  \^Be 

fame  reached  Greece  in  very  early  times.  In  liio 
etgfat«enth  djaatty  of  Manetbo  the  name  of  Amenophis 
ocears,  with  this  remark :  **This  is  be  who  is  sufipeeed 
u>  hr  the  ^ferrnon  and  the  vocal  stone."  He  is  .\mcno- 
f<his  II.,  and  !iie  son  of  Thuimosis,  who  is  said  to  have 
driven  the  shepherds  out  of  E|nr]^ — As  regsids  the 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  consult  the  article  Meinno- 
whm  II.  (/.  .,  /  Us  Knoiti,  vol.  15,  p  H8.  teq.) 
— 11.  A  natnc  of  Rhode*,  the  brother  of  the  wife 
of  Aztabazus  satrap  of  Lower  Phrygia.  He  was  ad- 
viMed,  tofctfier  with  hie  brother  Mentor,  to  offices  of 
gm!  tru'^i  and  power  by  Darius  Ochus,  king  of  Persia. 
We  axe  igoorant  of  the  time  of  Memnon 's  birth,  but 


be  is  mentioned  by  Denoethencs  as  a  yoong  mau  m 

B.C.  .'J.'>2.  {Aristorrat.,  p  672.)  Mcmnoif  r  n- vscd 
great  miliLdiy  litlettta,  and  \va!>  mlrusled  ny  Danus 
Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  on  the  iuvaaioQ 
of  Asi*  hy  AleModer,  sn  extensive  command  in 
Weetsm  Asia ;  bat  his  pkns  were  tbwsrted  end  op- 
posed by  the  satrttj)s,  and  it  was  contrary  to  his  ad\ice 
tiiat  the  F(;:r8ian8  otiered  battle  to  the  Macedonians  at 
the  Granicus.  After  Ihe defeat  of  the  Pfeisians  <m  this 
occasion,  Memnon  was  appointed  to  tlie  chief  commrn  d 
in  Western  A&ia,  as  the  only  general  who  was  able  to 
oppose  the  Macedonians.  He  first  rttind  to  MiletuSy 
and  afterward  witlulrcw  to  Halicamassus  in  Carta, 
which  he  defended  against  Alexander,  and  only  aban- 
doned it  at  last  when  it  wan  no  longer  |>0!>^ible  to  hold 
oat.  After  the  fall  of  Haliceroassua,  Memnon  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Lacsdcmoniaas,  with  the 
view  of  attacking  Macedonia.  He  was  now  complete- 
ly master  of  ihu  s^a,  and  proceeded  to  subdue  the  isl- 
ands in  the  iEgean.  He  took  Chios,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Lesbos,  uiili  the  exception 
of  Mytilene,  before  which  place  he  died,  BC 
The  loss  of  Memnon  waa  fatal  to  the  Persian  cause : 
if  he  had  hved,  be  would  probably  have  invaded  Mace- 
donia, and  thtia  have  compelled  Alexander  to  give  up 
his  pro.Hpects  of  Asiatic  conquest,  in  order  to  defend 
his  own  dommions.  (iirmn,  Exp.  Al.,  1,  20,  scqq.'^ 
Id.  ib.,  2,  1,  Mtqq.^Diod.  Sic,  16,  68.— M,  17,  23, 
sojq.  —  Eitcyd  Us.  Knoirt ,  vol.  15,  p.  89.)— III.  A 
native  of  Heraclea  Pontics,  in  Biliiynia,  generally  re- 
gaided  as  coniempofaiy  with  Augustus,  hut  who,  in 
toe  opinion  of  some  critics,  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  la- 
ter period.  He  wrote  a  history  of  his  native  city,  and 
of  the  tyrant:!  who  had  ruled  over  it,  in  Iweuty  foui 
boolia.  Pbotiua  has  preserved  for  us  an  abridgment, 
or,  TBth«r,  an  extract  Jrem  the  9th  to  the  16th  book; 
for  alreddy,  in  bis  time,  the  first  eight,  as  also  the  last 
eight  books,  were  lost ;  and  it  is  precisely  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  we  arc  unable  to  fix  the  period  when 
the  history  terminated,  and  which  would  give  usaOM 
idea  of  the  time  when  the  author  doorish^.  The  ex- 
tracts preserved  by  Photius  arc  more  interesiiiig  from 
the  fact  of  Memnon's  speaking,  in  the  course  of  them* 
by  way  of  digresaion,  of  Other  natiooa  and  oommunitioe 
with  whom  his  townsmen  had  at  any  time  political  in- 
tercourse or  relations.  These  extracts  extend  from 
the  first  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad  (B  C  364)  to 
B.C.  46.— The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  fragments 
of  Memnon  is  that  oi  Orelhua,  Lip».,  1816,  8vo,  con- 
taining fragments  of  the  works  of  other  writers  of  Ua^ 
aclea.   (SckoU,  HiH,  Hi.  6r.,  vol.  4,  p.  1U5.) 

MivNonlvM,  I.  the  citadel  of  Sost.  The  city  also 
bore  the  cpuhet  of  "Memnonian."  {Ihroil..  5,  54; 
7,  161.  — Ciunpare  remarks  under  the  ariicle  Mem^ 
non  I.)>-n.  A  epleadid  atracUm  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
on  the  westeni  side  of  the  river.  The  ruins  of  the 
Memnonium  aie  regarded  al  the  present  day  as  per- 
haps the  most  ancient  in  Thebes.  This  beautiful  relic 
of  Bniiqnity  looks  to  the  east,  and  is  fronted  by  a  vast 
propykoii,  of  which  234  feet  in  length  are  still 
msiniiig.  The  main  edifice  has  been  about  200  fen 
wide  and  600  feet  hmgt  containing  six  courts  aud 
chamber*,  passing  from  side  to  side,  with  about  160 
colnmns  thirty  feet  high.  All  the  sidewalks  liave 
been  broken  down,  and  tho  niaierisis  of  whicli  they 
were  eomposed  cenied  away  ;  nothing  remaining  but 
a  portion  of  the  colonnade  and  the  inner  chambeis,  to 
testify  to  the  traveller  what  a  noble  stntctore  once 
occvipied  ihie  intereating  spot.  Champolhon  con.-.id- 
er-t  ttic  Momnoniom  to  he  the  aame  with  the  tomb  of 
o^vmandias.  desenbad  1^  Diodoras  Sieulae  (1,  47). 
In  the  Memnonl'im  is  still  to  he  seen  the  statue  of 
Onmsndias.  It  ia  pronounced  to  be  by  far  tlie  fi»e«t 
relic  of  art  whidi  the  place  contains,  and  to  have  been 
once  it.<i  brightest  ornament,  though  at  present  it  is 
thrown  down  V>n     oedeatal,  laid  prostrate  on  the 
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gronnd,  tod  ahkiieitd  into  a  ifaounnd  (iecM.  ft 
10  about  96  feft  bro&d  between  the  shodldef*,  54  foet 

rmiiid  till  rlicsi,  ai-d  13  ffti  from  the  shouldtr  to  the 
elbow.    There  we  oo  tbe  back  and  oo  boUi  amu 
bierogljpbical  td)lete,«itniBelf  well  eieealMd,  which 
identify  this  enormous  statue  with  the  hero  whose 
achievements  are  sculptured  on  the  wails  of  tbc  tem- 
ple.   This  6gure  has  sometimes  been  eiMdilNliided 
with  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Momnon,  and 
which  li&s  ta  lung  been  celebrated  for  its  vocal  quali- 
ties.   The  latter,  however,  is  one  of  the  two  6t<ituc:i 
rulgarij  caUed  Shama  aod  Daina,  which  stand  a  Uitle 
dwtanee  from  MeHnet  Ahou  towtrda  the  Nil*.  These, 
wi-  arc  toIJ,  are  nearly  K^nal  in  ina^tiiUKlo.  boin^  about 
6%  feet  m  height.    Tim  ihtoms  on  winch  ihi^y  re- 
•peetiveljr  rest  are  3U  feet  long,  is  broad,  and  be- 
tween scvrn  and  eight  feet  li;:^'t      Tbey  are  placed 
about  40  fcc;t  asunder;  are  iu  n  nne  with  each  other, 
and  look  towards  tho  east,  directly  opposite  to  the 
temple  of  Lwua,   If  then  be  uj  diSuaoM  of  aize, 
the  eoodMRi  one  Ii  the  emiller.   It  appeete  to  be  of 
one  entire  stone.    The  face,  army,  and  front  of  the 
body  have  autiiBred  ao  much  from  atudied  violence, 
that  not  a  feotoio  of  the  countoiMneo  MMthte.  Tho 
head-dress  is  beautifully  wrought,  as  are  also  the  shoul- 
ders, which,  with  the  t>iu:k,  cuntinuo  quite  uninjured 
The  miMT  biir  projects  from  behind  the  eus  like  that 
of  the  ephinx.    The  sides  of  the  throne  are  highly 
ornamented  with  the  elegant  device  of  two  beanled 
figures  tying  the  stem  of  the  flexible  lotus  round  the 
hgula.   The  coloeaua  is  m  a  aiuing  posture,  with  the 
hands  resting  on  the  kooee.   Tho  ower  etatoe,  which 
8tand^  on  the  north  side,  appears  to  bo  that  of  the 
vocal  Merooon.    It  preaenia  ine  aanie  auitude  aa  lU 
companion.    Ulia  famoas  statue  was  said  to  utter, 
when  it  was  struck  bv  the  first  btpins  of  the  sun,  a 
sound  hkc  the  snapping  a^iuiiiitir      a  wusical  stnug. 
(I'tiusart  ,  1.  42,  3.)    Cambysea,  who  spared  not  the 
Egypuan  god  Apia,  OMfMctiqg  aomo  impoettiJ«,  broke 
the  etatoe  from  the  heed  to  Uie  middle  of  the  body, 
but  dmcovered  nothing.    Strabo  (81G).  who  visited 
the  spot  in  a  later  age,  slates  that  ha  aaw  two  colos- 
sal fignres,  one  of  them  enet,  and  Iho  other  broken  off 
from  a!>ove,  and  thn  fr.4t;inonts  Ivtnp  on  the  pround 
He  ddd$,  however,  a  tradition,  that  this  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  an  earthquake.    The  geographer  says 
that  he  and  iEliaa  Gwlos,  witli  many  other  friends 
and  a  large  number  of  eotdiert,  were  standing  by  these 
statues  early  in  the  niornint',  when  they  heard  a  cer- 
tain sound,  but  could  not  detennino  whether  it  came 
lirom  the  colfmma,  or  the  baeo,  or  from  the  ianomiding 
multitude.    He  mentions  also  that  it  was  a  current 
belief  that  the  souiul  came  from  that  part  of  the  aiaiue 
which  remained  on  the  base.    Pliny  aod  Tacitus 
meotion  the  sound  produced  from  iho  sutuo  without 
having  themselves  heard  it  {PUn.,  'M,  W.—  Tucu., 
Ann  .  2.  fil — Compare  Juvenal,  16,  6),  and  Lucian 
informs  us  that  Demotrioa  weot  on  purpoaa  to  i£npt 
to  wo  the  pfiamids  and  Memnon*s  atatne,  from  which 
a  voice  procee(5cd  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  (Tolan.v, 
6.  27.)    It  waa  a  general  persuaaioo,  indeed,  among 
the  Egyptians  ts  woll  ae  otJMio,  that  boforo  Cambyses 
broke  this  colossus,  it  uttered  thp  ncvcn  my.-itiriouB 
vowels.    What  characterizes,  however,  in  a  particu- 
Inr  decree,  the  sutue  of  vocsl  cnWirilf, » tlio  ioiorip' 
lions,  both  in  Qreek  and  Latin,  in  ferae  and  prose,  with 
whieh  ito  lege  am  eovend.    Most  of  these  inscri  ptions 
belong  to  Ihe  period  of  the  early  Roman  emperors, 
and  all  attest  that  the  writers  had  board  the  heavenly 
voice  of  Memnon  at  the  first  dawn  of  dey.  Transla- 
tions of  two  of  those  inscriptions  follow  ;     7,  Publiut 
Balhinut,  heard  llu  dmtu,  vonce  of  M(mnim  or  Pka- 
mi  noph.    I  came  in  company  witk  tke  Kmprrsn  Sabx- 
»*.  At  the  first  hour  of  the  «««'*  course,  the  15/A  year 
tf  A$rHgn  of  Hadnan,  tkt  lUlk  day  of  Athyr,  the  i 
Mtftke  month  •/  JITenMikr."  The  Mbor  iMcnp. 
99a  ^ 


I  tion  ia  aa  foUowe ;  **I%mU^ier  ka^ritm  hemiMtm 
I  nan.— CSifliiytet  AoM  wmmJed  me,  o  Mttmt  aii  mle 

I  an  irrmf^f  of  the  Sun  kin^.     I  had  furnirriy  Utf  fvca 
votce  of  MemnoHt  but  Cambjfscs  ha*  deprtvtd  mt  ef 
tkM  mtemia  vMek  tnru*  jojf  mid  gruf.^Ym  relan 
grietou.r  !h;7'i'x.     Your  vmce  it  now  obscure  0* 
tcrelchtd  statue  .'  J  deplore  your  fcLle.^"*  (iimencat 
Quarterly  Jtemete,  No.  9,  p.  32.— Compam  Ckmmfd 
Iton,  Pricis  du  Systhnt  Hiernglj/pkijue,  toL  1,  p. 
236.)   It  will  be  perceiTod,  from  the  first  of  thcM 
1  inscriptions,  that  Memitoo,  as  wo  have  alrt.»dy  re- 
marked in  a  piovioaa  article  (Memnon  I.),  u  mwie 
identical  with  tho  E^ptian  Phanenoi^;  and,  in  fret, 
the  hieroL'K  j  ^:<:  Ii  .^enil  on  Jie  statut  ,  as  deciphered 
by  Uhanipollioii,  shews  it  to  have  beeu  tbc  efSgy  o 
Amenopbis.    There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  oot- 
A;r}j5fanding  the^c  i n !>criptiona,  in  idctUifying  thi« 
bia^Lit  wuii  the  one  oescribed  by  Strabo  and  Pausaru- 
as.     These  writers  say  that  the  upper  part  had  m 
iheii  time  fallen  down  or  been  broken  off;  bui  ai 
present  the  upper  part  oxbte  in  its  proper  posiuon. 
tiiougfa  not  in  a  single  piece,  being  adaptt7d  tc  i!i 
lowec  portimi  of  the  body  by  couraea  of  the  conuuoit 
sandatono  naod  ao  ganorally  in  the  baihlings  of  lltebca. 
Heercn  conjectures  that  the  broken  statue  might  ua%( 
been  repired  after  the  time  of  bira&o. — Of  the  f*<:i 
that  the  otatoa  of  Momnon  ottered  sounds  when  the 
sun  shone  upon  it,  there  can  he  no  doubt :  aj»  lo  the 
mode,  however,  in  which  this  was  effected,  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  exists.    It  hds  been  thought  by 
some,  tiial  tlie  pneota  of  Thebes  might  have  fabricated, 
by  meehanieel  art,  a  kind  of  apeaking  head,  the  spring* 
of  which  were  so  arranged  that  it  acnt*  forth  ^o  .:id« 
at  the  rising  of  tl^e  aim.    Such  an  ezplatuiuoa,  how- 
ever, IS  alieigather  unsatiafactoiy  ;  the  eiicomeiaaees 
of  the  case  are  directly  against  it.    The  more  gei»er- 
ally  received  opinioii  a&cnbe»  the  sound  tg  namt  pe- 
culiar property  in  the  stone  itself,  of  which  the  Eg}'\f 
tian  pnests  tttfuJly  took  adnntega,  though  m  what 
way  IS  quite  onentaio.    Alexander  Homboldi  speaks 
of  ccrtum  sounds  that  are  heard  to  procceil  from  ihi 
rocka  on  the  banka  of  the  Oronoko,  in  South  Amerxa 
at  annriee :  tboadho  attrihotod  to  temfiiud  mtr  makiiij 
its  escape  from  crevices  or  caverns,  where  the  differ- 
ence of  the  mtemal  and  external  lemperaiurc  i>  con- 
siderable.   The  French  aaiMifu  attest  to  their  hiTing 
heard  such  sounds  at  Carnak,  on  the  east  battk  of  th* 
Nile ;  and  hence  it  has  been  conjectured  tliat  the 
priests,  who  had  observed  this  phenomenon,  look  ad- 
vaotage  of  tiieir  knowJedgn,  and  contrived,  by  wijat 
meana  wo  know  not,  to  make  the  erodtiloaa  behave 
that  a  similar  sound  procetdcd  from  tlu  colossal  aui- 
ue  of  Pharaenoph.     (lintish  Musevm^  Egypt.  Anh 
tiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  266  )    Mr.  Wilktnaonf  hmvever,  ie 
his  work  on  thr  ••Topography  of  Thebes'*  {Ta-hiL. 
1835),  gives  a  lar  inoru  satisfaciory  solution  of  lOt  cd- 
ficulty.    "  The  sound  which  tliie  atatue  oUcred,*^  ob- 
cerred  ibis  writer,  '*  was  said  to  resemble  tho  breakup 
of  a  harp-string,  or,  according  to  tho  preferable  au- 
tliority  of  a  witness,  a  mctsiin-  ring  (one  of  tlit  in- 
scnptioiis  says,  '  like  brass  when  struck"),  aod  the 
memory  of  its  daily  performance  ia  alill  totainod  ia  the 
traditional  apyiellatii  n  of  Salamal,  'salutations.'  by 
the  modem  tniiabiLaulb  uf  Thebca.    In  ihe  Isj)  of 
the  statue  15  a  stone,  which,  on  being  atrocfc,  emila 
a  metallic  sound,  that  might  still  be  made  D»e  of  to 
deceive  a  viailer  who  was  predispo&c4  to  believe  in 
Its  powers ;'  and  from  its  position,  and  aa^uare  s|mctt 
cut  in  ihe  block  btduod,  aa  if  to  admit  •  penon  who 
might  thtiB  lie  concealed  from  the  moat  ecraunone  ob- 
server in  the  plain  below,  it  seems  to  have  been  used 
after  the  restoration  of  the  statue }  and  another  atmi- 
lar  recess  exists  beneath  the  present  aite  of  ihia  elooe, 
which  might  ha\t  been  intended  Tif  the  same  purpos« 
when  the  statue  was  in  its  mutilated  state.    Mx.  Bui- 

tm  and  I  fint  nnuiltod  iho  motollie  aonnd  of  ll>i< 
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lume  in  fhe  lap  of  the  statue  in  the  year  1S94,  and 
toiijfciutcd  thai  It  might  have  been  used  to  deceive 
Ibe  Roman  r«iten;  but  the  nature  of  the  aound, 
M  9M  igiM  with  the  •ccoinM  givan  by  tn- 
Menwd  to  present  tn  iiwopenble  d)jee- 
l»on.  In  a  subsfqutnt  visit  to  Thebes  in  1S30,  on 
Mfw.  Bsmining  the  autue  attd  ita  inscnptiotia,  I  found 
Ml  «M  Dallilla  had  compared  it  to  tlw  •triking  of 
kin;  and  feehng  cnnvinced  that  this  authority  wa.t 
core  deoajve  ihaii  the  vague  accounta  of  thosu  vvn- 
IHI  «)w  bad  never  heard  it,  I  determined  on  posting 
mm»  p— MBti  beUm  iihI  aaceoduig  myself  to  the  Up 
af  the  autoe,  with  «  view  of  hearing  from  them  the 
i.-nprcssion  raade  hy  the  sound.  Haviri;;  struck  the 
•OQorotta  block  with  a  amail  baroiner,  I  lutjoired  what 
they  iMtfi  tad  tlnir  mwww,  Bute  ieMnb  eVMJk&r, 
•Yon  arv  striking  brass,'  convinced  mo  that  the 
•oond  » ai  the  same  that  deceived  the  Romans,  and 
M  Sinbo  to  observe  that  it  appeared  to  him  as  the 
cfEeet  of  a  alight  blow.*'  ( Wtlkinson't  Topography 
of  TkebtM,  p.  36,  leq.) — The  head  of  the  colossal 
Memnoci  tu  the  lintish  Muscutn  has  no  claim  tabocon- 
iwkwd  the  vocal  UemooD  described  by  Stiabo»  Taci- 
tw.  tad  FuMnun.  Hie  height  of  the  figtnw  to  which 
the  bead  belongs  was  about  24  feet  whrii  entire. 
There  is  also  an  entire  colossal  Meiunon  in  tiie  British 
Mmwni  9  fMt  6|  inebM  bigh,  which  is  a  copy  of  the 
great  Vfemnon  at  Thebes.  {HamiltorCt  Mgyptiara. 
—  PkUolcgK^l  Museum,  No.  4,  art.  Memnon.  —  En- 
eycl.  Ua.  KnrneL,  vol.  15,  p.  88,  teqq.) 

UMmrmtM,  a  lupous  city  of  Egyoi,  oo  the  left  aide 
if  lha  Nils.   Coneeming  the  epoch  of  its  foundation 
aod  its  precise  situation,  writers  arc  not  agreed.  With 
Rfsrd  to  Its  position,  it  would  seem,  from  a  review 
of  all  the  authorities  which  bear  upon  the  subject, 
diit  Mcnphis  stood  about  15  miles  south  of  the  Apex 
iA  v.i^  DeiiA:  this,  at  Ica^l,  u  D'AnviUu'a  opinion. 
Herodotus  (2,  99)  assigns  the  founding  of  Memphis 
Is  McDSs,  ud  Diodorus  (1,  50}  to  Uchoretts.  From 
tha  vcoont  given  by  the  former  of  these  writers,  it 
would  seem  that  ilie  .\ile  orii,'inally  ran  nearer  the 
Libyta  uKMiiitajtis,  and  that  Mcncs,  havmg  erected  a 
km»  4b0B  aboat  %  hnndrod  stadia  aoatb  of  tko  spot 
wtefe  Memphis  aficnvard  stood,  caused  the  river  to 
parsu«  a  inure  e<tst«rly  course.    After  he  had  thus  di- 
verted the  current  of  the  stream,  he  built  Mamphia 
withui  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile,    llie  great  em- 
ttankment  was  always  an  object  of  attention,  and 
Herodotus  «'.ates  thut  under  the  Persian  dominion  it 
vaa  aiMUwily  repaired ;  for  if  the  river  bad  at  any  time 
InkcB  thRmgh  the  bankt  the  whole  city  would  have 
tttu  iriij'.idat<^.    In  Memphis  the  same  Mencs  erected 
a  mAMttitkMiii  temple  to  Vukao  or  Piitha.    (Herod.,  I. 
t.)    What  Herodotus  partly  saw  and  partly  learned 
ftofD  the  lips  of  the  priests  relative  to  t!i;s  cUy,  Dio- 
dorus confirms  (1,  60).    He,  loo,  Hpeik-  ul  the  large 
embankioeot,  of  a  vast  and  deep  excavatiun  which  re- 
oahrad  the  water  of  the  hver,  and  which,  encircUmi 
lb*  aly.  aaeep  in  the  quaiter  where  the  noond  was 
cor.iTrectcd,  rendered  it  secure  against  any  hostile 
attack.    Ue  diners  from  Herodotus,  bowetrer,  in  zoa- 1 
kiag,  as  hu  already  been  remarked,  Uehoreoa  to  have  I 
hern  it*  foaoder.    On  this  point,  indeed.  t}  i  re  appran< 
to  h<*vo  been  a  ercat  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
aBcient  wntera,  Igr  we  find  the  building  of  Memphis 
aaaigned  aJao  to  Epaphus  (Sckol.,  in  Slat.,  Theb.,  4, 
737)  and  to  .Apis.    {SxjnceUu*,  p.  149.  —  Compare 
\V($n'in^,  tut  Ihnd.  Sir  ,  I  c  )    It  is  more  than 
pobeble,  that  the  £^pti«a  priests  themselvea  were 
^easeeoed  of  no  deSmte  infofmation  on  this  head,  and 
l^tii  ^f  Tl7h  '  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  as 
nie6«:s  v^As  vi  Upper  Kgypt,  at  a  very  early  period, 
wheft  tb*  land  waa  andcr  the  sway  of  many  contampo- 
faaooas  mooarchs.    When,  however,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  united  under  one  king,  the  royal  residence 
10  bafo  boon  tranefemd  to  Moapbii,  id 


order  to  enjoy,  probably,  the  cool  breezes  from  the 
sea,  and  Thebes  would  then  appear  to  have  dccliue4 
in  importance.  The  circuit  of  Memphis  is  given  by 
Diodorus  at  160  atadia,fiDm  which  it  would  aaeaa  that 


it  waa  atill  larger  in  compass  than  die  city  of  Thebee. 

Memphis  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  much  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambyses.  It  was  adorned  and  beautihed^ 
however,  under  the  Ptolemies ;  and,  abont  the  time  ol 
our  Saviovir,  was  the  second  city  of  T^L'^'■  t.  Alf  Tan- 
dfea  being  the  ca^jila!  :  but  its  decay  hao  aireauy  be- 
gun. Strabo,  who  visited  it  about  this  time,  describes 
the  temple  of  Vulcao,  another  of  Venna,  and  a  tbiid 
of  Osiris,  where  the  Apis,  a  aacted  buU,  was  wor< 
shipped  (ri(/.  .•\pi^) ;  and  also  a  Serapeum  and  a  large 
circus.  But  nuny  of  its  palaces  were  in  ruins ;  ao 
immense  colossus,  formed  of  a  single  atone,  lay  in 
front  of  the  circus;  and  among  a  number  of  sphmjcs 
near  the  Serapeum,  some  were  covered  witlt  sand  to 
the  middle  of  the  body,  and  others  were  so  nearly 
buried  as  to  leave  only  their  heads  visible — melan- 
choly and  ceruin  presages  of  its  future  fate.  In  the 
seventh  century  the  Saracen  or  Araluan  conquest  of 
Egypt  occuned.  Memphis  was  not  indeed  destroyed 
by  the  Yicton,  yet  it  had  to  supply  abundant  materiab 
for  the  new  capital  of  Cairo,  as  a  view  of  this  latter 
place  even  at  the  present  day  conclusively  proves. 
From  this  period  Memphis  fell  gradually  to  ruin ;  sod 
though  Deuj  jm  n  of  T  udela,  m  the  twelfth  century 
found  U  sull  in  pari  standing,  yet  the  process  of  dilapi- 
dation was  actively  carried  on.  and  most  of  the  for 
mer  inhabitants  had  taken  up  their  tesideoce  m  the 
new  cspital  of  Caifo.  This  latter  city  he  calls  New 
Misraim,"  snd  Memphis  "  Old  Misraim"  (c  21 )  The 
first  modem  traveller  who  seems  to  have  discovered 
thtt  trao  site  of  Memphis  is  Fourmont  {iJexcnption 
dcM  nunes  d'HeJiopoli*  et  de  Memphis,  Vans,  1755, 
8vo).  The  whole  subject  is  now  clearly  ciucideied 
by  the  res^urehes  of  the  French  in  Egypt.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  extend,  on  the  weatMn'aide  of  the 
Nile,  for  more  than  one  geographical  mile  in  a  sooth- 
em  direction  from  0!d  Cairo.  In  the  vicmiiv  of 
Saccara  is  to  be  seen  the  spot  where  once  sioihI  the 
temple  of  Vulcan.  The  village  which  ocenpiee  a  mm 
of  the  site  of  Memphis  !■>  rolled  by  Fourmont  Afe- 
nuf,  while  more  modem  authorities  name  it  Myt-Rahr 
vrlfh.  Both  are,  in  hUt  right:  along  the  aide  of 
Memphis  many  villages  rise,  but  the  largest  masses 
of  ruins  show  themselves  principally  at  Myt-Rakyneh, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  city. — The^following  de- 
scription of  Mempbu,  as  it  appeared  in  the  twelfth 
century,  is  firom  aa  Qrientel  wnter.  (AbdoUtUt/'§ 
Ahritli^mt  rU  nf  Edrisi,  translated  by  De  Sacy. — En- 
cydopadm  Metropolitana,  art.  Egypt.)  "Among  the 
monuments  of  the  power  and  genius  of  the  ancients 
arc  tho  remains  still  extant  in  old  Misr  or  Memphis. 
That  city,  a  little  above  FosUt,  in  tho  prorinco  of 
Djizeh,  was  inhabited  by  the  Pharaohs,  and  i»  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  Such  it  con- 
tinued to  be  until  mined  by  Bohbtnaar  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar); but  manv  years  afterward,  when  Alexander 
had  built  Iskanderiyeh  (Alexandres),  this  latter  piace 
was  made  the  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  retained  that 
pro-eminence  till  the  Moslems  conquered  the  ^untn 
under  Amru-ebn-cl-Aasi,  who  transferred  the  seet  of 
government  to  Fostat.  At  last  El  Moezz  came  fr:tn 
the  west  and  built  El  Cahirah  (Cairo),  which  lias  ever 
since  been  the  royal  place  of  resaeneo.— But  let  us 
return  to  tho  dcscnpiior  ^^rT.  if.  also  called  old 
Miar.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  this  city, 
Ae  lemote  period  at  which  it  was  built,  tho  chsngo  of 
dynasties  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the  attempts 
made  by  various  nations  lo  destroy  even  the  vestigea, 
and  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  it,  by  removing  the 
stones  and  materials  of  which  it  was  foimed-^rumiM 
its  houses  aod  defacing  ha  aenlptiBMO— MtmONlaM'' 
0^  all  thto,  OMnbinod  with  what  note  than  four  tlm 
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wnd  yc^m  mn^t  hsvr  done  towards  iU  dcstniction, 
there  art:  yrt  fouud  m  a  works  so  wonderful  that  they 
confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and  arc  such  as  the 
mott  eloquent  would  not  be  «ble  to  describe.  The 
more  you  conoider  them,  tbe  more  does  your  Htonish- 
mrnl  ■.tjcrcase  ;  and  th<-  more  yon  look  at  tlirm,  the 
more  pleasure  you  experience.  Every  idea  which  thev 
«ogge*t  Immediately  give*  bhtb  to  somo  other  ettU 
more  n.vel  and  unexpected  ;  ancl  as  soon  as  you  ima- 
gine that  you  hare  traced  out  lb«  ir  full  scope,  you  dis- 
cover that  there  h  something  atill  greater  behind." 
Amon^  the  works  hero  alluded  to,  he  specifies  a  mon- 
otHhic  temple  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus, adortii  d  with  cnnou?  sctiljiturrs.  He  next  ex- 
{Mtiatea  tiDon  the  idola  found  amoi^  the  ruins,  not  less 
nmarlnbfe  for  the  beauty  of  their  (orroe,  the  exactness 
of  thfir  pro;>ortiotis,  ana  prrfccl  rrsrmblancc  to  na- 
turi',  than  for  ihcir  truly  astonishing  dimensions.  We 
measured  one  of  them,  he  says,  which,  \¥ithout  in- 
cluding the  peJcsfal.  was  45  frrt  in  longih.  15  feet 
from  side  to  sidu,  and  from  bark  to  front  iii  the  same 
proportion  It  was  of  one  block  of  red  granite,  covered 
with  a  coating  of  red  vamiah,  the  antiquity  of  which 
seemed  only  to  increase  fts  tnstre.  The  nnns  of 
Mrrnrihi'3.  in  lime,  cxtcndf  i!  to  ll:f  distance  of  half 
a  day's  journey  in  every  direction.  But  so  rapidly  has 
the  work  of  destruction  proceeded  etnee  the  twelfth 
cpnfir,-.  that  Tow  point*  have  been  more  debated  by 
mudcni  iravelUrs  than  the  site  of  this  celebrated  me- 
tropolis. The  investigations  of  the  French,  as  nas  al- 
ready been  remarked,  appear  to  have  decided  the  ques- 
tion. "At  Jlfy^J^AAyn«A  (Mctrahaine),  one  league 
from  Sarrara,  we  found,"  says  Cieiirral  Du^na,  "so 
many  blocks  of  granite  covered  with  bieroelyphics  and 
sculptures  around  and  within  an  eapilnnde  three  leagues 
in  circumference,  enrlnsr-d  by  heaps  of  ni?>M<Vi,  th.it  we 
were  convinced  these  must  be  the  rums  of  M« nijihis 
The  tight  of  somo  fragments  of  one  of  tho>r  (  »los- 
Mssea,  which  Herodotus  says  were  ercftr*!  l)v  Scsos- 
tris  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  would, 
indt  have  been  sufiicient  to  di-spcl  our  doubts  had 
any  remained.  The  wrist  of  tbia  coloaaua  shows  that 
it  most  have  been  45  feet  hish.**  (J?«mfr«  Ei^ypt, 
p.  f  16,  ir^o.)— Mer(i'])hi'^  is  ihon<.'1if  hv  many  to  have 
been  th«  Noph  of  Scripture.  {/jraiaA,  19,  ]3 —Jer., 
%  16.— £imI.,30,  13-16.) 

MlNANDBB  (M^vovdpof),  I.  a  cel«  hratf  d  r nniic  poet 
of  Athens,  bom  B.C.  342.  According  to  Suidas,  he 
was  ihc  son  of  Dionithes  and  Hegistrai6.  was  cross- 
eyed, and  yet  clear-beaded  enough  impaidf  rdf  ^eif 
«?8f  d*  riv  vo6v).   Hie  ftther  was  at  this  time  com- 

mander  of  the  forces stationrd  hv  tlit-  .^th(nra:ls  at  thr 
HellesjMjnt,  and  muat  therefore  have  been  a  man  of 
•omc  consequence.  Alexis,  the  eotnie  poet,  was  his 
uncle  and  instructer  in  the  drama.  (Proffir,  Ar!s- 
iopk  ,  p.  30.)  Theophrastus  was  his  tutor  iii  phda&o- 
phy  and  literature,  and  he  may  have  derived  from  the 
Utter  the  knowledge  of  character  for  which  ho  was  so 
•minent.  (Ding  Laert.,  5,  36  )  -  The  mtrit  of  his 
pieces  obtained  for  him  the  tillo  of  Chief  of  the  New 
Comedy.  His  compositions  were  remarkable  for  Iheir 
elegance,  refined  wit,  and  knowledge  of  faumsn  nature. 
In  his  aipt  year  he  bron^ht  out  the  'Opyfi,  his  first 
drama  {Proleg.,  Arifloph.,  p.  xxx  )  He  lived  29 
years  more,  dying  B.C.  99%,  after  having  composed 
106  plays,  according  to  somo  authorities  (Ajtollod  ,  aj, 
Avt.  O^i,  17,4),  and  according  to  otliers  108.  {Sui- 
dns  ~\h.pa6r  vfj/zod/of  pf).)  He  gained  the  priie, 
however,  only  eight  times,  notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  his  productions,  snd  although  he  was  the  most 
admired  writer  of  his  time.  One  huntired  and  fifteen 
titles  of  comedies  ascribed  to  hirn  have  come  down  to 
na ;  but  it  is  clear,  of  course,  that  all  these  aie  not 
ooifectly  attributed  to  him  (Fnhnr.,  Biblioth.  Gr , 
rA.  %  p.  480,  468.  ed.  HarUa  )  Menander  is  said 
10  hftM  bom  diowiwd  wtnle  iMtUng  in  the  Moor  of 


Piraus,  and  a  line  iu  the  Ibis  of  Ovid  is  supposed 
some  to  allude  to  this:  "  Comicus  ul  mcdiu pfjiu  dum 
nabai  in  undtM."  (/(.,  691.)  According  to  asothrf 
account,  he  drowned  himaelf  becauae  hb  liral  tVk- 
mon  obtained  the  pvfze  hi  a  drsnatie  centsst  —iU 
antiquity  agrees  in  prai«e  of  Menander.  leaii 
from  Ovid  that  all  his  plots  turned  on  love,  and  tim 
in  his  tinie  the  plays  of  Menander  were  commoadB* 
drenV  hooks.  (Ornl  Tnst  ,  2.  %70.)  Julius  Csni 
called  Tcrt'iice  a  "  dimiduiiia  Menander  "  or  •' hMrei 
Menander,"  having  reference  to  his  professed  inil^ 
tion  of  the  Athenian  dramatist.  Terence,  indefd,  wis 
but  a  translator  of  his  dramas.  Plutarch  prel^red 
Menander  to  .-\ristoplianes,  and  Dio  Chrj-soMoin  nn- 
ed  him  above  all  the  writers  of  the  Old  CotBedj. 
Qttintitian  (10,  1.  69)  givee  him  vequaKfied  |iaii»M 
a  delineator  of  manners  From  these  notir??,  frojD 
the  plays  of  Terenrc,  and  from  an  awkward  coiapli- 
ment  passed  uj>on  hmi  by  Aristopbanse  the  mnmt- 
rian,  wo  may  infer  that  Menander  was  an  »dma»blf 
painter  of  real  life.  He  was  a  man,  however,  of  licen- 
tious principles  ;  and  his  effeminate  ami  immonl  ktb- 
its,  and  that  carelessness  in  bis  verses  which  svbjer i«d 
him  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  or,  at  least,  of  copying, 
all  point  to  the  man  of  fashion  rather  than  th-  lu- 
ginative  poet.  It  has  been  observed  that  tkre  a  tm 
little  of  the  bumoroue  in  the  fragments  of  Menande; 
which  rrmain  ;  btit  xvc  cannot  judpc  of  a  pby  bjfnf- 
ments.  Shcridan's  plays,  if  reduced  to  the  same  «titf, 
uould  be  open  to  a  similar  charge,  ahhough  he  u 
perhaps  the  most  witty  writw  of  any  we  cr  csaa- 
try.  The  essential  aim  of  the  comedy  of  Mmtltii 
to  excite  interest  and  smile.^,  not  lauti^ttr  Tieplin 
of  Menander  were  probably  very  simple  in  dnnttc 
action.  Teivnce  did  not  keep  to  this  ainpBdty,  K 
as  ho  tells  us  himself,  added  to  the  main  pM  lom* 
subordinate  one  taken  from  a  different  piece  »f  Me- 
niiider;  thus  making,  as  he  says,  one  piece  out  of  two. 
Between  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  tbitsf M<Ma- 
dcr,  a  great  change  must  have  taken  place  ietW Alb* 
nian  character,  which,  in  all  probability,  wi;  nainlj 
brought  about  bj  the  change  in  the  poliucil  noditm 
of  the  Athenian  state.  Tlie  spirit  ef  die  pNTttM 
declined  from  the  noble  patriotism  which  cbanttet- 
ized  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  at  a  iione  when  Athens 
was  struggling  for  supremacy  in  Greece;  and,  is  the 
time  of  Menander.  Maredonian  influence  bad  IW 
extinguished  the  spirit  that  once  animated 
qucrors  of  Marathon  and  Plat»a.  Manners  pf^*!^ 
had  not  changed  for  the  belter  in  Atbmi;  '^•V*" 
obscenity  and  ribaldry  of  Aristophsnee  wouHa^taiP' 
er  have  been  tolerated.  The  transition  from  rwr* 
noas  of  expression  to  a  decent  propnetj  of  Ur^^ 
roaika  the  history  of  literature  in  ewiy  couniiy  Tbti 
the  persona!  satire  and  the  coarseness,  which  cMlit' 
terizcd  the  old  comedy,  were  no  longer  adapted  to  Iw 
ago  and  circumstances  in  which  Menander  l:'^^-. 
thrre  remained  nothing  for  htm  to  "'f"!*^'^?! 
aiist  but  tlic  new  »pccics  of  comedy,  lawWcB.  'f"* 
unanimous  judgment  of  all  antiqnitv.  he 
the  highest  excellence.— The  frsgmenU  of  MeMngtf 
are  principally  presmed  in  Athensns,  ^'"Tln? 
the  Greek  lexicographers  and  grammann*  TKf 
were  publisncd  along  with  those  of  Phiieic!^  b»M 
CIcttr  (Clericus),  in  1709,  8»o.  This 
cnted  with  verv  enre.  gave  occasion  to 

disgraceful  lilirarv  warfare,  in  which  BohJT' 
mann,  Gronovius,  De  Patiw,  and  D'Or.  i  ;f  'P^k  m 
active  part.    (Fabric,  BM.  Cr..  vol.  2.P_*^I^ 
Harks.)    The  best  edition  ft  ^''•t  Rj^* 
18t>3,  8vo.— It  seem.'*  possible  that  eomcoftwp^ 
of  Menander  may  yet  exist ;  at  leaai  there  i»  tndpwt 


to  the  fact  of  eome  of  the  plays  b»»lng 

{■"lence  in  tho  seventeenth  century.    (Ewytltf  ^ 
KnairL,  vol.  15,  p.  98.— ^Aot/r*  of  the 
ed.,  p.  I».)->n.  A  iitliTo  of  Laodieafc 
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toout  370  B.C.  He  was  the  aathor  of  a  treatise 
^^lieiKTiKuv,**  Concerning  disemrsts  delivered 
fbr  mne  ditplay.** — HI.  Swnamed  "  Protector,"  a 
Greek  wnt(  r,  who  lived  at  Constantinople  during  the 
Uller  h*l»'  of  ibe  sixth  crntury.  He  was  one  of  tbe 
MDfMnc's  body-guard,  v\!K  nce  he  derived  the  name  of 
"Protector  "  {Cod.  Theodos.,  6,  24.)  H«  «70te  a 
h  jtorv  o!  lac  Eastern  empire,  from  A.U.  B59  to  A.D. 
5*-.  Ill  eight  books,  of  which  considerable  extracts 
bt*«  btcn  preterved  in  the  "  Edoga  LegtUionutn," 
ittiilMtedtoCoDitaDttna  Porphyrogenitoi.  The  best 
edition  of  Menandtr  !•*  Sy  t^ekktr  and  Nicbuhr.  Bnnn  , 
\830,  iogetber  with  the  fragments  of  Dexinpus,  Eu- 
iiipiii««  fttricinc,  Ac.  (BneyeL  V*,  JTnowc.,  vol.  15, 
p  92  ) 

Mbvapii,  I.  a  powerful  tribe  of  Bclgic  Gaul,  occu- 
pyiiif:  originally  ail  the  country  between  the  Rhenus 
aod  Mom  {Bkmt  nd  Maut)  as  far  nearly  as  the  tcr- 
litofy  of  J^iek,  Tn  Cwaar'i  time  they  had  even  poa- 
ws^ions  cn  the  ca-'lirn  sido  of  l!ie  Triune,  until  driven 
ihnce  by  ibe  German  tribes.  (Ct£«.,  B.  G.,  4,  4.) 
At « liter  p«nod  they  removed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  wh(.fi  flic  ITbii  and  Siptsmbri,  from  Germany. 
e$lablish>  <j  ibeinselves  on  the  weittern  bank  of  the  riv- 
a.  From  a  paMage  in  Tacitus  (Htuf.,  4^  38),  it  ap- 
pears that  the  territory  of  this  tribe  wu  sobeeaoently 
U)  be  found  along  the  lower  Meuge.  They  haa  a  for- 
tress on  this  last-mcMi;oncd  stream,  whose  name  of 
Caateiiwa  Mill  rabeists  in  KustL  In  Caesar's  days 
the  HeoapU  bad  no  city,  but  lived  after  the  OemaD 
fashion,  in  the  woods  and  among  the  fens.  {Mnn- 
mrt,  Geo/:r.,\o\.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  201.)~II.  A  Gallic  tribe 
lAe  ni%rated  into  Hibemia  (Ireland),  and  settled  in 
part  of  the  modem  province  of  LeinsUr,  {M»murt, 
GfOfT  ,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  218.) 

MeN4s,  a  freedmanof  Pompcy  the  Great,  noted  for 
frcqoeotljr  cban^ng  aidea  io  the  war  between  Sextus 
PtoDperee  and  Oie  trtnniTin.  He  first  deaeited  the 
ptrtt  of  St  xtus!.  \itidcr  whom  he  lield  an  important 
naiil  command,  and  went  over  to  Au^stus:  then 
ha  retanied  to  his  former  side ;  and  agam  abandoned 
it  ixid  joined  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  (Compare  Ap- 
f>M3tt  B.  C,  5,  78,  scqq.)  The  historian  just  quoted 
ifpUea  to  bini  the  very  appropriate  titlo  of  T:a7.tfi-!Tpo- 
lime  Horace  baa  been  thought  to  allude  to  bim  in 
bHithEpode  ;  but  this  opinion,  though  cotmtenaneed 
'jv  '.r.*-  (ijiier  commentators,  has  been  rejected  by 
nore  leccot  scbolars.   {Doringf  ad  Horat ,  Epod.,  4, 

Sfpxrf:',  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta  Parvum, 
eoitbeast  of  Sebennytus,  and  near  the  coast.  It  was 
lie  diief  city  of,  and  gave  name  to,  the  Mendesian 
n«ffle.  From  it  also  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the  Nile 
(Ostium  Mendesium),  now  the  canal  of  Achmun,  de- 
rived lis  appellation.  The  goal  was  litre  an  object  of 
adocatioa,  and  Uerodotna  autoa  (3.  46)  that  both  tbia 
miml  and  the  god  Pan  were  caHed  m  the  Egyptian 

language  ^^r■nlles.  Pan  was  wors^hipped  at  this  place 
wtt^  ibe  visage  and  feet  of  a  goat ;  tbot^h  what  the 
Greek  writers  boe  call  Fan  anawera  more  eoneclly 
to  the  deity  Priapu*,  or  the  generative  attribute  con- 
sidered abstracted iy.  At  Mcndes,  ftiiule  goats  were 
tlao  held  sacred.  The  fable  of  Jupiter  having  been 
socUcd  b]f  a  j|oat  probably  aioae  from  aome  embie* 
naCfe  cooipoaQan,  Ae  trae  explanation  of  which  was 
krioAD  oi,!y  to  the  initiated — The  city  of  Mcndes 
naduaiijr  disappeared  from  history,  and  in  ita  imme- 
oate  vicinity  rose  the  rily  of  Thmuia,  where  the  goat 
WAS  Still  wor^h:ppi?d  as  at  MenJts — JaMonski  (Panth. 
Mgypt.,  1,  2,  7)  makes  Mcndes  signify  ''fertile"  or 
**pr«^fir."  and  regards  it  aa  expreaaiva  of  the  fertil 
izmg  aiid  productive  energies  of  nature,  especially  of 
tbe  sun.  In  like  manner,  we  find  it  stated  that  TTimu 
u  in  the  Egyptisii  tonfjue  also  sigmtled  "a  poul.^' 
{JUtatm.^  Md  J<mn,t  2,  6.)    Lacrozc.  on  the  contrary 


Jablonski  (Voc.t  p.  89,  $f^g  )  inclines  to  the  former  o( 
the-se  explanations  ;  while  Cliampollion,  on  his  side, 
seeks  to  overthrow  both,  by  giving  Thmuia  the  mean- 
ing  of  "  island  "  {VEpypte  amis  lea  Pharaotu.  vol 
2,  p.  119.  —  Compare  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  I,  p. 
476. — Knight,  Inquiry  into  the  St/nif).  Lang  ,  Ae..  ^ 
191.— C/<t#«.  Jourm.,  vol.  26,  p.  266,)— The  ruin» 
of  Mendea  are  in  the  neighbMitiood  of  the  modnrt 
tow  11  of  >4cJlimni.  {Mtamtii  Ckogr^  vol.  tO,  pt.  1. 
p.  579.) 

MstticLBa,  a  native  of  Baiee  in  Cyrenaiea,  whu 

wrote  an  historic.il  work  on  the  .\thenians.  Harpo 
cration  and  the  scholiast  on.  Ansiophanes  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  assign  this  production  to  Meneclts,  it  to  a 
certain  Calliatratua.  Tbe  acboliaat  on  Pindar  {Pyth.^ 
1,  10)  has  preserved  a  fragment  from  a  work  of  men- 
ecles,  which  relates  to  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cvrme. 
It  ia  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  AtCi  Ui  of  this 
writer.   tSehStt,  Hitt.  LU.  Or .  vol  3,  p  '225.) 

MenkcrItbs,  I.  a  native  of  EItb,  in  .Eo!!-?.  cou- 
tiimporary  with  Hecataeus.    Strabo  cites  his  woris  On 
the  m  igin  of  citiea"  {Trepi  Krlaeup},  and  bis  "  Deacrip- 
lion  of  the  HelUapont''  {'ETiXnamvTtOidi  jrrp/odof). 
—II.  Tiberius  Claudius,  a  physician  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  and  a  reMdent  at  Rome.     Galen  makes 
mention  of  him,  and  apeaka  also  of  several  of  his 
preparations.   He  waa  the  inventor  of  the  diaebylen, 
a  species  of  plaster  much  used  even  in  modern  tnie? 
{GaUn,de  Compos.  Mrdic,  5,  p.  228),  and  al.so  ot  a 
preparation  called  U<iopioc,  composed  of  escharotic 
snbstancci.    (7(f  i7' )    An  inscription  given  by  Mont- 
faucoii  informs  us  that  he  waa  impcriJ  physician,  and 
that  he  composed  156  works.    {Mon/fauron.  suppi, 
vol.  3,  pt.  A.—Sprengtl,  Hi$t.  Ued.^  vol.  8,  p.  60, 
seq.)—\\l.  A  physician,  a  native  of  Syracuae,  who 
became  extremely  vain  in  conscnucncc  of  his  success 
in  curing  epilepsies.    He  assumed,  in  consefjuence,  the 
appellation  of  Jupiter,  aa  tbe  dispenser  of  life  unto 
others,  while  he  r      ?}ie  names  of  other  deities  to  the 
individuals  whom  iie  had  cured,  and  always  had  some 
of  them  following  him  aa  minor  gods  throuphont  the 
cities  of  Greece.   He  ie  aaid  to  have  atipulatcd  for 
this  service  on  their  part  before  he  mdertook  to  cure 
them.    In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Philip  of  Msce- 
don,  he  emptoyed  the  following  language :  •*  Menccra- 
//  .V.  Jupiter  {SZe6()  to  Philip,  the  king  of  the  Mace- 
dumans,  surrrss''  {tv  irpdrreii).    Tlie  reply  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch  was  characteristic:  "Philip  to 
Menecrads,  a  sound  mind  (vyituveiv) :  J  advise  thee 
to  betake  / /a/ W/ fo  .4  n/in/ra."— The  aamekinj^  played 
off,  on  one  occasion,  a  good  practical  joke  on  thia  crasy 
disciple  of  .E.'^culapiu.s.    Havinji  invited  him  to  a 
splendid  banouct,  be  seated  him  apart  from  other 
guests,  and  placed  belbre  him  a  censer  containing  frank- 
incense.   The  fumes  of  this  were  his  only  portion  of 
the  feast,  while  the  rest  of  the  compatiy  banqueted  on 
more  aubatantial  food.    Menecrates  at  first  was  de^ 
lighted  at  the  compliment,  but  the  craviega  of  huj^gj" 
soon  convinced  liim  that  he  was  still  a  mortal,  and  M 
abruptly  left  the  apartment,  complaining  of  havinjr  been 
insulted  by  the  king.   {AtheMOU^  7.  p.  289.— ^[w". 
V.  H.,  12,  51.)  Plotarch  mahea  Meneeratea  to  have 
written  the  letter  in  (]ue^tion  to  .■\pcsilau8.  king  of 
Sparta  (Apophth.  Reg.  tt  Due),  but  incorrectly  ac- 
cording to  Pcrizonius.    {Periton  ,  ad  JEl,  I  c.) 

MBNErimrs.  I  a  Grt  ek  pbiloaopheT,  a  native  01 
Erctria,  who  flourishe  d  towards  the  close  of  the  foolth 
century  before  Christ.  Though  noMv  descended  he 
was  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  aubmit  to  a  mtchan- 
ical  employment,  either  aa  •  teni>maker  or  mason. 
He  formed  an  early  acquaintance  with  Asckpiadee, 
who  waa  a  fellow-labourer  with  bun  in  the  same  occu- 
pation. Having  resolved  to  dcvot*  Ihemsdvea  to  phi- 
fosophy,  they  abandoned  their  mean  employment  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  Plato  presided  in  the  Academy. 


when  Tkumit  cqaivalant  to  « the  city  of  Liom.*' I  It  fn»  ioon  ohaenred  thtt thei«  itrmgwiy  no  »»• 
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bto  IMMM  of  MinUtence,  and,  according  to  «  bw  of 
Solon's,  they  wm  cited  before  the  court  of  AMOpagus, 
to  give  an  accoant  of  the  manner  m  which  the^r  were 
■upported.  The  master  of  ono  of  the  public  prison;* 
was,  at  their  request,  sent  for,  and  attested,  that  ercrv 
night  thttM  two  yonthe  went  unong  the  eriniiMls,  and, 
by  grinding  with  thtm,  tarncJ  two  drachmas,  which 
tnabled  them  to  spend  iht;  day  m  the  study  of  philoso- 
:by.  Hi0  mwiatiiilos,  struck  with  admiration  at 
inch  n^)  extraordinary  proof  of  an  indefatigable  thirst 
^fu  I  b'.ovv ledge,  dismissed  them  with  high  applau&e, 
and  presented  them  with  two  hundred  drachmas. 
iAtheiuaut  4^  p.  168.)  They  met  with  Mvnnl  other 
friends,  who  liberally  supphed  diom  with  wbatever  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  iheir  studies. 
tJy  the  advice  of  his  friend,  and  probably  in  his  society, 
Nenedeinai  went  from  Athens  to  Megaia,  to  attend 
upon  the  instructions  of  Stilpo.  He  esprcssed  his 
approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  philosopher 
taught,  by  giving  him  the  sppellaiiun  of  **tbe  Liber- 
al." He  next  viaited  Elis,  where  he  became  a  disci- 
ple of  Phsedo,  and  afterward  his  successor.  Transfer- 
rinp  tne  Kliac  si  'iool  from  Ehs  to  hi8  native  city,  he 

eve  it  ihc  name  of  Eretriao.  In  his  school  he  oe^* 
:ted  thoae  Ibrme  whidt  were  commonly  obaerred  m 
placcA  of  this  kind ;  hi.H  hearers  were  not,  as  usual, 
placed  on  circular  benches  around  him ;  but  every  one 
attended  him  in  whatever  posture  be  pleued,  alaiMing, 
walking,  or  sitting  At  first  Mcnedcmuswas  received 
by  the  Eretrians  with  contem|»t,  and,  on  account  of  the 
vthetntiice  with  vvhirh  he  disputed,  he  was  often 
branded  with  the  appoUatioo  of  cur  and  madmen.  But 
eftorwtvd  be  nwe  into  high  eeteem,  end  wu  intrasted 
with  a  publie  oflice,  to  which  was  afTixeJ  un  <innu:t! 
atipend  of  200  talents.  He  discharged  the  trust  wttii 
fidelity  and  reputation,  but  would  only  aeeept  ft  fourth 
part  of  the  salary.  He  was  afterward  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  i'luleiuy,  L)&andt;r,  and  Dcniclnus,  uud  did 
his  countrymen  several  important  services.  Antigonus 
enterteitted  e  peraonel  respect  for  him,  mid  promesed 
himself  one  or  hie  diseipiei.  Hii  intimacy  with  this 
prince  made  the  Eretrians  f.iis|iect  liiin  of  a  design  to 
betray  their  city  to  Antigonus.  To  save  himself,  he 
fled  to  Antigonus,  and  soon  after  died,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age.  It  is  thouffhi  he  prcci|>itatcd  his  death  by 
abstaining  from  food,  being  oppressed  with  grief  ai  the 
ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  on  being  unable  to 
percuade  Antigonus  to  restore  the  lost  liberties  of  his 
eoontry.  {Dtog.  Lacrl..  8,  ^  126,  aeqq.  — Enfield's 
Hiatory  of  Phthsvphy,  vol.  1,  p.  204.  seq<i.) — H.  A 
native  of  Lampsacus,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Cynic 
sect  degenerated  into  downright  medneH.  Dremed 
in  a  black  cloak,  with  an  Arcadian  cap  upon  liin  liead, 
on  which  were  drawn  the  figures  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  with  tragic  buskins  on  \m  legs,  with  a 
long  beard,  aixl  with  an  ashen  staflf  in  \w  hatid,  he 
went  about  like  a  maniac,  saying  that  he  was  a  spirit, 
returned  from  the  lower  world  to  admonish  the  living. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon. 
(Diog.  LaerL,e,^  109.— And, «. «.  <^aoc.—&ifieM't 
Hit  lory  of  PhiUtaopky,  vol.  I,  p.  314.) 

Mrnklai  Portus  (McvcXatof  Xififjv,  Herod.,  4, 
169),  a  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa, 
in  Cyrcnaica,  and  between  the  city  of  Cvrcnc  and 
Egypt.  It  was  fabled  to  tiave  Jenved  Us  name  Iruin 
Menelaus,  who,  on  fleeing  from  Egypt,  iuHed  upon 
tba  coasU  (Strab.t  ll^i.-^Scylax,  p.  45.— Com. 
Nep.,  Vit.  Ages.,  17.<— ilfofmer^  Geogr.,  vol.  10.  pt. 
%P  86  ) 

MK7«Ki.Ai(rM  (or  Menelai  Mens),  a  range  of  hills  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  stretching  to  the  south- 
east of  tlio  city,  and  risiiifr  .ibniptlv  uom  the  rivi-r. 
Poljbiua  (5,  says  these  Ui\U  were  remarkably  high 
{itaff.p6vru(  v^fjXovf),  but  modern  travclleie tee'ure  us 
llmt  thie  i»  not  the  ceae,  end  that  they  are  mere  hil- 
behe  when  compered  to  Teygetni  {thiwdl,  voL  8, 


p.  409.— Oletf,  Itin.  of  the  Morec,  p.  tXi),  to  tiai 
perhaps  we  ahould  read,  in  the  text  of  Polybnu,  oi 
dte^povTuc  v^?m6(.  {Cramer*9  Ane.  Grttct,  vol.  3, 
p.  210  ) 

MsNSLitre,  Icing  of  Sparta,  acd  brother  of 
raemnon.   He  wee  tlie  eon  of  FliidwuM;  bet  hk 

iher  dying  young,  and  his  mother  Aeropc  haviiij;  Uci 
taken  in  marriage  by  Atreus,  her  father-iD-iaw,  baa 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  received  the  waimmMwi 
of  .\trif^-r.  TT!  :f  they  had  been  the  sons  of  A'.mf 
After  the  uiuriler  of  Atreus,  Thycstes  hit  btoiLuu- 
cended  the  throne,  and  compelled  Menelaus  au! 
Agamemnon  to  fl^  from  Argolis.  They  tbtiniu 
asylum,  firet  with  Polyphides,  king  of  Sieyon,  ind 
then  with  CEncuB,  king  of  Calydon.  Frotn  the  la;t« 
court  they  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  MeDelaus  b»- 
came  the  eDoceeeful  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Helen 
{Vid.  Helena);  and,  at  the  death  of  his  falhtr  in-hw, 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  ihronc.  Hi!>  coiijugal  feki- 
ty,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  coolin> 
ancc.  Paris,  the  sun  of  Priam,  king  of  Trogr,  eum 
on  a  visit  to  Sparta,  accompanied  by  .^neas.  Hen 
he  was  ho-spitably  entertained  by  .Vl(  nelai.:?.  Tk 
Trojan  prince,  at  the  banquet,  bestowed  gifu  oo  k 
leirlweteee  Helen,  end  ehortly  efter  Mendau  nitel 
to  Crete,  directing  his  queen  to  entertain  the  cruris 
long  as  ihey  stayed.  Venua,  however,  la^pinij  ?wj 
ena  Helen  with  mutual  love,  and,  filUng  a  veml  with 
the  property  of  Menelaus,  they  fled  from  Sparta  du- 
ring bis  absence.  A  tempest  sent  by  June  diwe 
them  to  Sidon,  which  city  Paris  took  and  plutwieroi, 
and,  seiling  thence  to  Iliou,  he  there  cekbnied  b» 
anion  with  TTetra.  Meoetaua,  being  informod  bjf  In 
of  what  II  I  !  1  irred,  returned  home  and  coMuited 
with  his  brother  Agamemnon,  Iting  of  Mycen*.  abojt 
an  expedition  to  Inum  ;  he  then  repaired  to  .Neitor  »t 
Pylos,  and,  goin?  through  Greece,  they  asscmbJwi  the 
chieftains  for  the  war,  all  of  them  havine  bttoboand, 
as  is  said,  by  an  oath  to  lend  such  aid  wlicncTei  it 
might  be  demanded  of  them.«>->Aftcr  the  destnctNO  «( 
Troy  (vid.  Troja)  and  the  reeoveiy  of  Heiea  (sit 
Helena  .ind  Deiphobus).  Menelaus,  who  h»d  wm- 
inanded  the  Sparun  forces  in  that  roeroor«ble  w, 
kept  company  with  Nestor,  on  hit  return  to  Gieett, 
until  they  reached  the  jTornontory  of  Snninra  in  .\tl<». 
Apollo  here  slew  PhroiUis,  the  pilot  of  McneUu*' dup, 
and  the  latter  wa.s  obliged  to  stay  and Imiy him  H»»- 
ing  performed  the  funeral  rites,  he  again  pot  loi«a; 
but,  as  he  approached  Cape  Maica,  Jupiter  tent  fcm 
a  storm,  which  drove  some  of  his  vi  s5tls  !u  Cr»tc, 
where  they  went  to  piecea  aganrat  the  rocks.  Fi^^ 
on  boird  of  one  of  which  wee  Menetaet  Umsclf,  «rte 
carried  by  the  wind  and  waves  to  Fi;y[l.  I'M, S, 
276,  seqq.)  Dunng  the  eight  years  of  bis  ibttut, 
Meoelaiis  visited  all  the  adjacent  coast*,  Cypni, 
Phoenicia,  Egypt,  the  Etlilopians,  Sidomant.  »W 
Erembiana,  and  also  Libya  {Od.,  4,  81,  tfqq.),  «ws 
the  lante  era  bom  homed,  and  the  ;  ^r.  tr  *^ 
times  e  veer,  and  miUt,  cheeee,  and  flesb  tK  m 
utmost  abundance,  for  Iiing  end  ahepliefd  alike. 
these  varioii.s  countries  he  collected  much  wealth; 
leaving  Egypt  on  his  voyage  homeward,  he  nt^lettw 
oflRmng  aeerificee  to  the  god*,  and  was,  in  cense quttre, 
detained  by  want  of  wind  a',  the  isle  of  Ph»r« 
j  'I'liey  were  here  twenty  dayi^,  and  their  stoek  ol  p> 
\  visions  were  nearly  exhausted,  when  Meneki»»»^ 
formed  of  what  he  ought  td  do  by  PloUai,  eiw"  »• 
had  caught  for  that  purpose  by  the  advice aftb»«* 
nymfih  idothea.  Having  ofTered  diie  -"atrrSces  to  tbs 
immorul  gode.  e  favourable  wind  was  Kti,*aij^ 
speedily  carried  him  homeward ;  end  he  erriwd  AW 
n.aive  country  on  the  vtrv  d:iv  that  Orr'^tr^  wss 
ing  the  fuDoral-fcast  for  hi*  mother  ami  .l.::?tt«*» 
whom  he  had  stein.  (Od  .  4.  HSl.  ff/rf)  Such  :« '-^ 
narrative  of  Homer.  Helena,  accordit^to  thUsMM 
poet,  was  the  compenion  of  eO  the  werf<«P  • 
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Pins  c!rivcn  by  auvcrsc  winds  to  Egypt,  where 
Pioteus,  who  was  then  king,  icaming  the  truth,  kept 
RttoA  Bod  dismissed  Paris ;  that  tlw  Greeks  would 
nor  Whcve  the.  Trojans,  thif  yhr  •vns  not  in  their  cily, 
aij  ihty  had  taken  it;  and  itiai  isicn  Menelaus  sailed 
to  Eg>-pt,  where  his  wife  was  restored  to  him.  {He- 
Tti.,%  113,  »tqq.—  Vtd.  Helena— iTeiiirilf^'t  Jfy. 
dnioey.  p.  493,  stqq.) — As  regards  the  reeoneiliatidn 
of  Mfncbus  and  Hiltii,  V'irgil  follows  llie  account 
iffaicb  nukes  the  latter  to  have  ingratiated  herself  into 
Iki  fiiToar  «f  her  fint  Inwband  by  betnying  Deipho- 
bos  into  hi»  hands  on  the  night  when  Troy  wbs  tr  ie:: 
(.^71,  6,  4a4.  seqq. — Compare  Qtunt.  Col.,  13,  3r)4, 
MMq  —Dtci.  CreL,  5,  116.) 

McwtNtos,  I.  Agrippa,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
obuioed  the  eonsulship  B.C.  501.  and  who  afterward 
preraited  upon  the  people,  when  they  had  seceded  to 
the  Moos  Sacer,  to  return  to  the  city.  He  related  oa 
fSi»  oeeanofi  wemknown  fiible  of  ihe  ttomich  nd 
th€  limbs.  (Lrr  ,  2,  10  —W.,  2.  )  II.  Titus,  son 
of  the  precedmg,  was  chosen  consul  with  C.  Hora- 
tmt,  B.C.  475,  wben  Iw  was  defeated  by  the  Tusci, 
and  bf\T\g  calicd  to  an  accouni  by  the  tribunes  for  this 
failurt,  A3*  Ftntenced  to  pay  a  lieavy  fine.  Hc  died 
of  grief  foon  after.    {lAv.,  51,  seqq.) 

Mixes,  the  fint  kiog  mentioned  es  having  reigned 
over  Ei^pt.  rod  wbo  ts  eoppoood  to  have  lived  abore 
3000  B.C  .  about  the  time  fi.\cd  by  biblical  chronolo- 

Cfbr  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  by 
led.  and  correepondinff  also  with  the  era  of  the 
Ch:.ir5e  emperor  Yao,  with  whom  the  historical  pe- 
riod 01  China  begins.  All  inquiries  concerning  the 
knieiy  of  nationa  |nevioaa  to  this  epoch  are  mere 
Meealations  unsupported  by  evidence.  The  records 
Of  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  He- 
ladotiis,  Slauf.ho.  Eratosthenes,  and  others,  place  the 
■a  of  Menes  several  thousand  years  farU>er  back, 
leekooing  a  great  nomher  of  kings  and  dynaaties  after 
aim,  with  remarks  on  the  gigantic  Ktature  of  some  of 
the  kings,  and  on  their  wonderful  exploits,  and  other 
characteristics  of  mystical  and  confused  tradit;  n 
(Consult  Etuebiiu,  Ckron  Canon.,  cd  Maii  el  Zoh- 
Ttb ,  Medial  ,  1818.)  h  has  b«en  conjectured  that 
several  of  Manetho's  dynasties  wore  not  successive, 
bet  cooitefnporaoeoga,  re^ng  over  variooe  parts  of 
dw  eottatry.  From  the  time  of  Menea,  bowevcr, 
•otoething  Uke  a  chronoiofrical  series  ha<t  been  made 
oat  by  CbampoUion,  Wilkinson,  and  other  Egyptian 
cfaeookigtsta,  partly  from  the  list  of  Manctho,  and 
partly  from  the  Phonetic  inscriptions  on  the  monn- 
Deota  of  the  country. — Menes,  it  is  said  by  some 
{BtrvL,  3,  99),  built  the  city  of  Mempbia,  and,  in  the 
aroaeeatkm  of  hia  work,  atopped  the  conrse  of  the 
nila  near  it,  by  constmeting  a  causeway  several  miles 
broad,  and  cacsi  J  i;  lo  run  through  the  mountains 
{Vii.  Niloa.)  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  however  (I,  60),  as- 
signs the  feondation  of  Memf^ie  to  Ucboraoa.  Biah* 
op  HiTton  coTTfcnds  that  Menes  was  not  the  fir^t  kinp 
of  Er»p',  bnt  that  he  Only  transferred  the  scat  of  em- 
pire no  a  Tiiebes  to  Memphis.  (  Kid.  remarks  under 
the  arude  Memphis.)  Zocga  finds  an  analogy  be- 
tweeti  the  naniea  Menes  and  Mnevis;  lo  which  may 
btr  added  iHom:  of  the  Ind'.an  ^femt  and  the  Cretan 
Minos,  to  say  nodiing  of  the  German  Mtumu*.  {Zoe- 
fm,ie  CtttiM  ,  p.  11.) 

Mbke^titei  Poktcs,  a  harbour  not  far  from  Oadcs, 
•a  the  coa«t  Spam,  in  the  tcnitnry  of  Betica.  An 
tfacle  of  Menestheus  was  sni<i  ^  I  ivebeenin  or  near 
6e  plare.  The  moflern  Pttrrlo  de  Santa  Maria  is 
liiacght  to  correspond  to  ihc  ancient  spot.  {Ukerl, 
Ooyr..  vol.  3,  p  342  ) 

Maxarracva  or  MNEarncaa,  a  eon  of  Petena,  and 
great- i^ndaon  of  Breehthmia,  who  to  tnsinoated  hfm* 
ff''  ;T'3  thefavoorof  'Yic  -•-np'.-  n*"  A-hc  it-.,  tha',  (!-iring 
dK  toog  abaenee  of  Theseus,  who  -was  engaged  in  per- 


forming hia  variona  adveBtnraa,  tti  ««•  deeted  kme 

Tlie  lawful  monarch,  at  his  return  home,  was  cxpille'd, 
and  Menestheus  cstabliiihed  hts  uaurpation  by  bis  pop> 
ular  manners  and  great  moderation.  As  he  had  been 
one  of  Helen's  suiters,  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war  at 
ihu  htdd  of  the  pcojile  of  .\thens,  and  died  oti  his  re- 
turn in  the  island  of  Mdo.s  He  was  succeeded  by 
Demopboon,  the  aon  of  Tbeaeua.   {Plut.,  Vtt.  Tku.) 

McNiNx,  or  LoToritAoTtia  Insula,  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Syrtis  Minor, 
and  forming  part  of  its  southern  side.  !u  nanie  ol 
Lotophagittt  (AMTofaylrif)  or  LotophAgontm  nun/a 

( Auroi^uyDV  vijao^)  was  given  it  by  the  Greeks,  from 
the  bchcf  that  in  this  quarter  was  to  be  pkced  Homer's 
land  of  the  Ix>tophagi ;  and,  in  fiet,  both  the  ialand  it- 
self, and  also  the  sdiaccnt  country  along  the  coast  of 
the  Syrtis,  produced  abundance  of  this  sweet  nud 
templing  fruit.  {Herod.,  2,  92  -/(1.,  4,  177  — Po/yi., 
IS,  %.^£u$taik.  ad  Hom.,  Od,,  10,  84,  p.  1616.)  la 
onr  cditiona  of  Scylax,  the  ialmd  fa  caned  Brachion 
(Bpaj^ffuv),  n  manifest  interpolation,  which  lias  found 
Its  way  into  the  text  from  the  note  or  gloss  of  some  in* 
dividaal,  who  wished  to  convey  the  information  that 
there  were  many  shallows  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Man- 
ncTt,  GcogT.,  vol.  10,  ]it.  2,  p.  144.) — ^The  island  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  Punic 
war,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  learn  that  the  true 
name,  and  the  one  need  among  the  nativea  themaelvea, 
vsas  .Mrnin.\  (M//:  r  — Polyh.,  1,  39. — ^Compare  Di- 
onyt.  Perug.,  v.  480).  From  this  time  forward, 
Menini  remained  the  more  oaoat  appelbtion  among 
the  {Tpogniphical  writers — Straho  (S34)  informs  us 
that  tiic  chief  city  bore  the  same  naitvc  with  the  island. 
Pliny  (5,  4}  speaks  of  the  city  of  Meninx  towarda  Af> 
rica,  and  of  another  named  llioar.  Ptolemy  likewtae 
mentions  two  cities,  Meninz  and  Gerra,  the  fanner  of 
which  hc  places  to  the  northeast,  and  tiic  Isiter  to  the 
southwest.  It  i«  more  than  probable,  that  the  chief 
city  of  the  ialand  wae  not  called  Meninx,  bnt  only  re- 
ceived this  name  from  thosn  who  traded  thither,  and 
that  the  true  apju  llaiinn  was  Girba,  which  was  given 
.V.  a  later  period  to  ihe  whole  island.  (Awtl.  Viet.t 
Epit.,  c.  31.  "  Creati  in  insuin  M'  mnge^  qn^nune 
^Girba  djW/ur")  The  Arabs  still  c  •  it  the  name  of 
Gerbo  or  Zerh\ — .Meninx  wa^  famed  for  its  ptir|jlo 
dye,  obtained  from  the  abellfish  along  its  ahorea,  and 
Pliny  ranlta  H  next  in  vahie  to  the  Tyitan. 

^TKNlpl•L's,  a  cyiiic  philosojjlier,  bom  at  Stnopc  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  whose  family  were  originally  from 
Gadara,  in  Palestine.  According  to  an  authority  cited 
by  Biorrenfs  LaeTtiu*,  he  was  at  first  a  slave,  but  af- 
terward obtained  his  freedom  by  purchase,  and  event- 
ually succeeded,  by  dint  of  money,  in  obtainnif^  citi- 
zenship at  Thefaea.  Here  he  pursued  tbo  employ  ment 
of  a  money-lender  or  naurer,  and  obtained  from  tniacir* 

cumstance  the  apjxHation  of  '^^uipoi^nvrirTTj)^  ("on* 
who  lends  money  at  datly  iiUeresl  ').  Having  been 
defrauded,  and  having  lost,  in  consequence,  all  hta  prop- 
erty, he  hung  himself  in  despair.  Meiiippus  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  and  bis  satiric  style  was  imi- 
tated by  Varro.  {Vid.  remarks  on  the  Mcnippean  Sa- 
tire, under  the  article  Varro.)  Among  other  produc- 
tions, he  wrote  a  piece  entitled  Atoyhmv^  npuatf, 
"  The  S(ilr  of  Dif'L'i  'ifs"  and  another  called  StKila, 
"  Necromancy."  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  this  lat- 
ter ]ierformanee  aoggeated  to  some  imitator  of  Lucian 
the  idea  of  composing  the  "  Menippux.  or  Oracle  of 
the  Dead"  which  is  found  among  the  works  of  the 
native  of  Samoetta.  (8ek&lt  Jliff.  LU.  C?r.,  Tid.  2, 
p.  363.) 

Mbnnis,  a  city  of  .Assyria,  in  the  diatrietof  Adiabene, 
lo  the  south  of  .\rbela.  The  adjacent  coiinlry  abound- 
ed with  bitumen.  Manncrt  supposes  it  to  have  been 
near  the  modem  Zhi»*OkiirNMM.  (Mofuurt,  Ottgr., 
vol.  5,  p."453  )    Curlius  calls  it  Memnium  (5,  1). 

MtMoofiros,  a  physician  of  the  empiric  school,  bom 
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tt  Nicotnrtlia.  Hb  oru  a  disciple  of  Anliochus  of 
Laodicta  Ki  Lycia,  and  lived  during  the  ret^us  of  Tra- 
jan and  lladriau.  Scxtus  Empiricus  ranks  him  among 
it»  Scejptica.  {Pyrrhon*  Am«<wp.,  I,  222,  p.  67.) 
He  bttnshed  analogy  from  tno  empiric  system,  and 
subslitiUMi  wlial  was  callctl  cpilogism  The  hatred 
wbicb  be  bore  towards  the  dogmatists  was  so  great, 
that  he  never  deeigDatcd  Ibeoi  bj  any  other  but  the 
most  (liri^ory  epithets,  such  as  rptfjui  iKOi,  "  old-rou- 
iiiu-mcn;"  6piftvktavTe(,  ^'furiuus  livuji ;"  dpifAVfiu- 
fHiOtf  "  emUemplible  /oo/n,"  &c.  {GaUn,  dt  subfig. 
empir.,  c.  9«  p.  ^-'Sprengelf  Hiii.  Med^  vol.  1,  p. 
494.) 

Me.nckceus  (thret  iyllables),  the  father  of  Jocasia 
Mbncbtki,  I.  the  pilot  of  the  ah^  Gyasg  at  the  na- 
val garoei  eidubited  by  Mwm  at  the  anniveraary  of 

his  Other's  death.  He  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
bia  commander  for  having  so  unskilfully  steered  his 
VMeel  as  to  prevent  his  obtaining  the  priie  in  the 
contest.  He  savcc!  hhnself  by  «\Mnimintj  to  a  ruck. 
{Vtrg.,  £n.,  5,  161.)  —  II.  An  Arcadian,  killed  by 
Turnus  in  the  war  of  ..Eneas.    {ILf  1%  517.) 

MsNOETUDBa.    Vid.  MencBtiaK. 

Mbn(Etiu8,  b  son  of  Actor  and  ^Egina  after  her 
amour  with  Jupiltr.  He  lufl  })is  tnuther  and  wunt  to 
Onus,  whore  he  had,  by  Slheuek,  Patxoclus,  often  call- 
ea  from  hini  MtnoMiu,  MeiNBltiia  wbb  (me  of  the 
A  rgo  ti  au  ts  ( AjtoUoi^  8,  U.^H0iii.t  ^  ^  — 
Hygui.Jab.,  97.) 

Mknok,  a  TbenaliBB  commander  in  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 
He  coiumanded  the  left  wing  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 
He  was  entrapped  along  witn  the  other  generals  after 
the  bailie  by  Tiaaaphernea,  but  waa  not  put  to  deBth 
with  them.  Xenophon  atatea  that  he  lived  an  entire 
year  after  having  h.iil  ^omc  [itT^oM,-!!  |mni-.hmfnl  inflict- 
od,  and  then  met  wiiii  an  i  iid  ui  his  existence.  {Anab.^ 
S,  6,  29.)  Diodorus  ^tatcs  thai  he  was  not  punished 
wit'i  ttic  other  generals,  htcauM'  .1  wLis  iIiou;:;}it  thai  ho 
W.I.-  mciincd  to  UeUay  tiit:  (jictk*,  uud  iie  was  there- 
fore allowed  to  escape  unhurt.  {Diod.  8ic.,  14.  27.) 
MaiceUim»t  in  his  life  of  Tliucydideai  Bccuaea  Xeno- 
phon ofcatamniating  Mcnon,  on  aecoiint  of  hia  enmity 
tow.irJs  riato.  who  was  a  Irieiul  of  Menon.  ( I'l/. 
Thucyd.,if.  14,  ed.  Btp. — Schneider,  ad  XcH.fAMab,i 
toe.  at.) 

.Mentor,  I.  one  of  the  most  faithful  fric  ntl*  of  T'lys- 
scs,  and  the  person  to  whom,  before  ha  di^^xmia  tor 
Tkoy,  he  COnaigned  the  charge  of  his  domestic  affairs. 
Minerva  asaumed  his  fonn  and  voice  in  her  exhortation 
to  Telemachua,  not  to  degenerate  from  the  valour  and 
wisdom  of  Ills  Nirc.  (Od.,  '.JtVS  )  Tiit-  jroddess, 
onder  the  same  form,  accompanied  him  to  Pylos. 
(Od.,  S,  St,  sciiq.) — ^11.  A  very  eminent  engraver  on 
Hilvcr,  whose  country  is  tinccrtain.  He  flourishtd  bo- 
torc  tho  buriiing  of  the  tempio  at  Ep'tns»m,  in  B.C. 
896,  as  sev(!ral  of  hi!<  productions  were  consumed  in 
this  confl<i>;raiion.  {I'lui  ,  32,  12,  55.— Jf«r«ia^  Ep., 
3,  41. — StUtg,  Dkl.  AtI.,s.  v.) 

Mkba  or  MiBBA,  a  dog  of  Icarius.  who  by  his  cries 
dumed  Efigooe  when  ber  naideted  father  had  been 
thrown.  ImmediBtely  after  thia  dieeomy  the  daugh- 
ter hung  herself  in  despair,  nnd  the  do<r  pined  away, 
and  waa  made  a  conateUalion  iu  tho  heavens,  known 
by  the  name  of  Canie.  (Omd,  JWef 7, 863.— i/y^n. , 
fab.,  130  — .€/ia«,  H.  A  ,  7,  28  ) 

MaacoKti  PBOMOMToaltiH.  the  same  with  the  Her- 
BMUin  Pmmontorium.  A  promontory  of  AfricOt  On 
the  eoaiti  of  Zeugitana,  now  Cape  Bon. 

Mbrcvrios,  I.  a  celebrated  god  of  antiquity,  called 
Hermes  ('Epfi^()  by  the  Greeks.  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
however,  alyle  him  tiermeiaa  {'E^uiof) ;  and  wherever 
(he  form  'Ep^  oocuie  in  thoee  poets,  the  passage 
tvLiy  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation.  Mercury  was 
the  in«8stnger  of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  particular ; 
ko  wm  thy^od  of  ipoaeh,  of  oloqoinee;  tho  |Htm  of 


oratora,  of  merchants,  of  all  dishonest  persons  ttd 
particularly  thiiives>,  of  travcllcrt,  and  oi  ktwpLeids. 
He  also  presided  over  highways  and  ciomwiti,  ml 
conducted  the  souls  of  tat  dead  to  the  world  below 
The  Grades  ascribed  to  their  HeraMs  the  iDTeotionof 
the  lyrt,  of  letters,  of  commerce,  and  of  gymnutic 
exercises,  and  they  placed  bia  birth  either  oe  Mami 
Cerycius  in  Bosotia,  or  on  Mognt  CjUeoe  la  Ai» 
dia.  In  the  Iliad  bo  is  called  the  son  of  hp.oa 
(^4,  333),  but  his  mother  is  unnoticed.  In  the  lata 
legends,  how  ever,  be  is  styled  the  offspring  of  Jupiu 
and  Maja.  His  infancy  was  intrusted  to  the  Sr  3i><ont 
or  Hore ;  but  be  had  hardly  been  laid  in  his  ctick, 
when  he  gave  a  proof  of  bis  skdl  in  abilractm^  (be 
property  of  others,  by  steaUog  away  tho  oian  ot  Ail- 
metus,  which  Apollo  waa  tending  on  the  bub  af 
the  .-\iii[thrysus.  He  displayed  hi-*  lhivVi^il  [.topttr 
mUm  Oil  uUier  occasions  also,  by  deprivuuj  >iepUM 
of  his  trident,  Ventia  of  her  girdle,  Mara  efnis  ssMid, 
Jupiter  of  his  sceptre,  r-.'if?  \  'i^can  of  many  of  tbr  i^i- 
pkuienU  of  his  ail.  li  wat«  tua  iieiltctt)'  tiwi  [tcuto- 
mended  bim  to  the  notice  of  the  gods,  and  tiui  |iio> 
cured  for  him  the  o&c»  of  cup-bearer  to  Jypttcr,iB 
which  atatton  be  was  succeeded  by  Hebe.  Jopacr 
pre.sented  liim  with  a  winged  cap  (pc'u>u<),  .s  :.gtd 
iiaiidals  (lo/aru),  and  a  short  aword  {ktTjt)  b«nt  liiw 
a  scythe.  TUb  hut  ho  lent  oo  one  oeeaaioa  to  Fv< 
>f  l^,  to  enable  hitn  to  destroy  ".H"  f'ri(rgc':i  Me.?jri 
(Kifi.  i'er»eus  and  Gorgoues.)  By  Mtius  u:  cj^ 
and  sandals  hh  was  enabled  to  go  into  wbatttet  (iUt 
of  the  universe  be  pleased  with  the  greatest  cdoih, 
and,  besides,  be  was  permitted  to  make  himseiriBviii- 
ble,  and  to  aasumc  whatever  shipc  pka^ej  Ht 
was  the  ambaasadw  aud  pknipoteuuary  ot  the  godi,  uid 
waa  concerned  in  all  alltaneeo  and  treaties  H«  nt 
llio  confidant  of  Jupiter  also  in  h'n  erotic  rtl^t.ui^  .v  :r. 
ine  fair  ones  of  earth,  aiid  was  afieo  &ci  to  viituli  <.^<i 
bafHo  the  jealoQS  acbetnes  of  Juno.  .After  iovealir-g 
the  lyre,  he  gave  it  to  Apollo,  and  received  from  bin 
in  exchange  the  "golden  three- leafed  rod,"  tiif  P^f 
of  wealth  and  riches.  (Viii.  Caduccus  )  luihenm 
of  tho  giants  against  the  goda,  Meicuiy  shoved  hvubi 
brave,  spirited,  and  active. — He  deKveied  Mm  fc» 
the  lorij:  ronfinement  v\hich  he  had  sufTi.-cil  from  tk 
Aioida ;  he  tied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  lo  uie  iiiitnial  r^ 
kIom;  be  destroyed  the  hnndred*eycd  Arsus;  heiS 
Ilerciite.s  to  Omphale,  the  queen  of  Lyaia;  he  cW* 
ducted  Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achiiies,  to  redeem  tta 
body  of  bia  son  Hector  ;  and  he  carried  the  iufiai 
Bacchus  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa.  Mercary  had  sasj 
surnames  and  epithets.  He  was  called  Cyn«lin«iCt« 
duccalor,  Argiphontes  (or  the  slayer  of  .\  rgo*  i, ' 
nius  (or  the  god  wbo  guides  the  de^d  to  ibe  wowi 
below),  .Agoneus  (or  the  god  who  preside*  out  pa- 
nasdc  exercises),  <Scc.  He  was  fadier  of  Autoiycui,bj 
Chione ;  Myriilius,  by  ClcobuU ;  Libys,  by  lubn; 
Echion  and  Eurytua,  by  Antianira :  Ccpbale*.  b) 
CrL  ij»a;  PryliK.  by  Issa;  Hcrmaphroditut,  by  ^«»; 
Eudorus,  by  Polimela,  &c.  Tho  Uoman  mtaUU 
yearly  celebrated  a  festival  on  the  the  13th  of  Msv. 
honour  of  Meicuiy,  m  a  temple  near  (he  Circut  hi^ 
mus.  A  pregnant  SOW  was  then  saetttead,  »nd 
times  0  calf,  and  particuhitly  the  tongues  of  «^ 
were  offered.  After  the  votaries  had  spncikl*"!  iW"* 
setvea  with  lustral  water,  ihey  offered  prsj-en  ">  "» 
divinitv,  and  entrcatrd  him  to  he  favo-jrab!ciolbfm,»n^ 


ed 


to  forgive  whatever  dishonest  meaii^  tncy  iul:  t.  f 
in  the  acquisition  of  fain. — Mereur>  is     *  '  f 
scnted  with  a  ckUmys  or  cloak  neatly 
person,  with  his  pelajus  or  winged  cap,  and  uie  l4l«ni 
or  winced  sandsls.    In  his  hand  he  bears  bi» 
or  sta$  with  two  seipents  twined  about  Mnd 
sometimes  haa  wings  at  tta  eitrenily.  The  ■>*• 
cient  statues  of  Mercury  were  nothing  roore  tl» 
wooden  posts,  with  a  rude  head  and  a  pointed  b«» 
caxved  oa  them.  They  v»ere  aomp  on  the  wads  •» 
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jotpaths,  and  m  the  fieWs  and  gardens.  The  Hermae 
■<er«  pilidf*  of  stone  i  auU  liio  heads  of  sainu  other 
tmlj  »i  times  took  the  place  of  that  of  Htnnes  ;  bneh 
w*re  tbt  lltriiiatiifiia",  Ilcrnu  racks,  aud  others.  The 
veneraUuu  ui  which  tliesc  Henna;  were  held  by  the 
Athenians  tnaj  be  mfcrretl  from  the  odium  excited 
yiQiT  AkiblMlc*  wImd  tatpected  of  having  disfigured 
dwe  ioiaget.'— 'Hermea  or  Mercury  may  be  regarded 
u  m  some  degree  u  personiikaiuiti  of  the  Eijyjitiun 
pncMbood.  U  is  m  this  sense,  therefore,  that  be  was 
ri|^nl«d  M  thaeoofiduit  of  tb«  god»,  ibdr  nie««enger, 
the  itiU  r[/rcter  of  their  decree?,  the  genius  who  priM- 
dedovei  science,  lim  conduclcr  of  souls  ;  elevated  lu- 
dt«d  above  tbs  human  ricei*but  the  minUter  and  the 
agent  of  celestial  natures,  lie  was  designated  by  the 
aane  Thot.  Accordmg  to  Jablonski  {Fanih.  JEgypt.f 
5,  5,  2),  the  word  Thul,  'I'hfyl,  Thuyt,  or  Thoyt,  sig- 
utei  ia  iIm  Egyptian  laqgua^e  an  as8«nibiy, aod  more 
pvtieialtflf  one  compOMd  of  !<ag(  s  and  educated  per- 
sons, the  sacerdotnl  coIh-;^t-  uf  a  eity  or  tera;ile.  Thus 
1^  collective  pneslhood  of  I'^gvpt,  persoiufied  and 
cooaidered  as  unity,  was  repre^eiiied  by  an  imaginary 
l>e:r.2^.  to  whom  was  ascrtbul  i.ir  iiiVtiilion  oriir)i:ua<:e 
w ruing,  which  he  lud  oruuc^iit  fraiu  the  &kie:i  and 
imparted  to  hmo,  m  well  as  the  origin  of  geometry, 
•BttaoMiie, Miioooiitjr,  medicine,  music,  rhythm:  the 
i—titttoa  «f  religion,  sacred  proeoMiona,  the  tntm- 
doctiofl  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and.  (inallv,  the  h 
iadiipe^mMe,  tbou^  ool  less  valuable,  arts  of  archi- 
leetnre.  Kulptnie,  and  painting.  So  many  Tolames 
we.'^  attributed  to  him,  that  no  human  being  could 
pauioiy •  have  composed  them  {Fabric,  Bibiwth. 
Ormc^  1, 12, 85-94.)  To  huu  wa^  eveo  accorded  the 
kxMMir  of  discoveriea  made  long  subfiequeot  to  bis  ap- 
pearance  on  earth.  All  the  saccesstTO  improvements 
in  astronomy,  and,  jjcnerally  *pc>ikiri:j,  the  labours  of 
fftcry  age,  became  hia  peculiar  property,  and  added  to 
lis  glory.  Ill  thia  way,  the  namea  of  individnala  wore 
kwt  la  ih<  numerous  order  of  priests,  and  the  merit 
»tttc&  feAch  out)  iwd  acquired  by  his  observations  and 
labours  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  saccr- 
io'i'.  ..^^oeiatioti,  in  being  ascribed  to  it-«  t.itel.iry  ge- 
atb>;  n,  guinui  who,  by  his  double  figure,  indicated  the 
necfMity  of  a  double  doctrine,  of  which  the  mure  im- 
panaat  part  waa  to  b«  coofined  exclusively  to  the 
piesaa.    An  lodiviclaal  of  thia  order,  therefore,  found 

ii»  e:i'v  rv  coiiipen«.o  in  the  reputation  which  ho  oh- 
lained  /or  the  entire  caste.    To  those  leading  attributes 
«f  IVah  waa  ynned  snother,  that  of  protector  of  com* 
tDCTcf  ;  and  this,  in  like  manner,  was  intended  to  ex- 
pfr^s  ilie  uiflueoce  of  ihe  piicnthood  on  commercial 
er.urpnsct.    Our  limits  will  not  permit  any  far- 
ther dcvelopmeal  of  the  mioua  ideaa  which,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  were  combined  in  the  inugi- 
c»r>  character  of  Hermes;  his  identilj,  namely,  with 
Siiiua,  the  star  which  served  as  the  precursor  of  the 
MlaliDa  of  the  Nile,  and  the  torreatiial  aynhol  of 
whirh  WIS  {hf>  ^7dle,  that  flics  to  the  de.iirrt  on  the 
namg  of  the  streaio ;  his  rank  m  dt^inoiialogy,  as  the 
Athar  of  apirita  and  guide  of  the  dead  ;  his  qaalitj  of 
ineamate  godhead,  subject  to  death  ;  and  his  cosmo- 
fooical  alliance  with  the  generative  lire,  the  light,  the 
•oorce  of  all  knowledge,  and  with  water,  the  principle 
at  oJi  fecao^ity,   U  la  aurpriaing,  however,  to  observe 
lw«r  atna^aljf  die  Grecian  spirit  modified  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  to  p.'oducc  '(n  !!r;rnies  or  Mercury  of  Hel- 
ianie  mytiioiMj.    Tiie  (iiticiau  Hermea  is  quite  a  dtf- 
faoBt  hetBf  mm  Iho  Egyptian.   Ho  neither  presides 
over  the  sciences,  over  writing,  over  medicine,  nor 
over  asirouoaiy.    He  his  not  composed  any  divine 
woriu  cofvlainiog  the  germ e  and  elements  of  these  sov- 
anl  d^partmenu  of  knowledgo.   The  interpreter  of 
die  gods  in  Egypt,  ho  ia  in  Greece  only  their  measeii- 
far;  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  latter  tiilr-  that  he  pre 
hia  wiaga,  which  were  among  the  ~ 
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the  feet  of  Saturn  serve  to  explain  the  wings  of  Mer- 
cury. Saturn  is  represented  in  this  state,  because  it 
requires  thirty  years  nearly  to  complete  its  revolutioo 
round  the  sun  ;  while  .Mercury  has  wings,  bpcanse  this 
plauul  accompli isheii  the  same  revolution  in  liltio  Icsa 
than  thtM  months.  Again,  if,  in  memory  of  the  di> 
rectioOB  ^?aD  tnr  the  pneataof  Ammon  to  the  caravaoa 
that  traveraed  uie  draert,  the  Egyptian  Hermes  b»- 
come?  tiie  protector  of  eutnmerce,  liie  Greeks  managed 
todepnve  this  peculiar  attribute,  of  all  itsgiavity..  With 
them  Hermes  or  Mercury,  by  a  ludicvoaa  analogy,  ia 
made  the  god  of  frand  and  fa!«<ehood.  Is  this  a  reac 
lion  of  the  Grecian  spirit  against  the  pretensions  of  a 
sacerdotal  order,  and  one  which  preserves,  at  the  aamo 
time,  a  reminiscence  of  what  the  Egyptian  Hermes 
waa  t — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  moreover,  how,  even 
when  all  the  sacerdotal  attributes  of  this  deity  have 
disappeared  from  the  popular  belief,  ihcty  urun  af 
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in  the  mystic  portion  of  the  early  Greek  reRgton  which 

the  Orphic  and  Homeric  hymns  have  preserved  to  us. 
The  Iiermea  of  ihcae  hymus  has  liolliiitg  tn  common 
with  the  Hermes  of  the  Iliad,  or  even  of  the  Ody»»ey. 
At  one  lime  he  recalls  to  our  minds  all  llie  per  .:;ar 
Kjuahues  of  the  Egyptian  llennes,  al  another  me 
strange  legends  of  the  Hindoo  avatars.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  sacerdotal  and  the  Greek  Hm» 
mcs  becomes  very  perceptible  among  the  Ronana. 
This  people  first  received  the  sacerdotal  Hermes, 
whose  worship  had  been  brought  into  Etruria  by  the 
Pelasgi  prevtooa  to  the  time  of  Homer;  aiid  aa 
the  earlier  Hermea  waa  represented  by  a  column 
[Jablomki^  Panth.  JEgtfpt.,  5,  5,  15),  he  became 
with  them  the  god  Terminus  When,  however,  the 
Romans  were  made  acquainted  with  the  twelve  great 
deities  of  the  Athenians,  they  adopted  the  Grecian 
Hermea  under  the  name  of  .\!< n  nry,  priM  rviiig  at  the 
same  time  the  remembrance  of  tbuir  |ircvious  tradi- 
tiona.  (Compare  Corutant,  de  la  Jtdtgion,  vol.  2,  [x 
122.  in  notis,  ibid.,  p  409. — Creuzer's  Symhnfik.  pai 
Guigniaul,  vol.  1,  pt.  I,  p.  453,  id  ,  pt  2.  p  h:,].) — 
11.  TrismcgislH*,  a  celebrated  Egyplun  priest  and 
philosopher  Manetho  distinguishes  him  from  the  first 
llenuts  or  Thot,  and  says  of  him  {ap.  St/nerll ,  p. 
40),  that  from  engraved  tables  of  stone,  which  had  been 
bnriad  in  the  earui,  be  translated  the  aaered  characters 
written  by  the  firat  Meretny,  and  wroto  lh«  explatm> 
lions  in  books,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Egyptian 
temples.  He  calls  him  the  son  of  Agathodsmun,  and 
adds,  that  to  him  are  ascribed  the  reatoration  of  the 
wisdom  taught  by  the  first  Mercury,  and  the  revival 
of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  the  aru  amang  the 
Egyptians.  The  written  monuments  of  the  (ir>t  Her- 
mes having  been  loat  or  neglected  in  cerUin  civil 
revolutions  or  natoral  eahunitiea,  the  aecond  Hermea 
recovered  them,  and  made  use  of  them  as  means  of  os 
tablishing  his  authority.  {Herod.,  2,  82.—  Marsham, 
Chroiu,  p.  S41.— Cfem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  6,  p.  242.) 
By  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  symbols  inscribed 
upon  the  ancient  columns,  he  iniptessed  the  sacred 
aanetum  of  antiquity  upoit  hia  own  institutions ;  and, 
to  perpetuate  their  influence  upon  the  miiula  of  the 
people,  ho  committed  the  columns,  with  Ida  Own  ilk- 
tcrpreUtions,  to  the  care  of  the  priesthood.  Henc« 
he  obtained  a  high  degree  of  reapect  amone  the  pe<K 
pie,  and  waa  long  reffwod  aa  the  reatorer  of  learning. 
From  ilie  tables  of  the  first  Hermes  he  is  said  to  have 
written,  as  commentaries  and  explanation?,  an  incred- 
ible number  of  books.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he 
was  the  author  of  more  than  20,000  volumea,  which 
treated  of  universal  principles,  of  the  nature  and  Olden 
of  celestial  beings,  of  astrology,  medicine,  and  other 
topica.  For  an  account  of  hia  pretended  works,  can- 
suit  the  article  Triameffiataa. 

Mkriosbs,  son  of  MoIuh,  a  Cretan  prince,  and  of 
Melphidia.  He  had  been  among  the  suitors  of  Helen, 
md  tmthtialimbotndtojoiitmdw  c    n  >  n 
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tgamst  Troy.  Merionea  assisted  MomcnetiB  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Cretan  troops,  under  the  character  of 
:  harioleer,  and  not  only  diatinguished  himaelf  by  hia 
ralour,  but,  at  the  funeral  gamea  in  hoDOur  of  Patro- 
clu«.  he  obtained  the  wze  for  archery.  {II.,  2,  651 ; 
4,  2&1  ;  5.  59,  ike.) 

Mbrmnaoa,  the  twme  of  a  dyoaatj  of  kioastDLTd- 
ui,  of  whom  GtM  tb«  Int.  Tlw  Ifiie  mM 
with  PrTsus  llay  cliimad  dMC«nt  fRHB  itoealn. 
(Kid.  Lydia  ) 

MbbSs,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  an  iaiand 
and  ^tale  of  Ethiofiia  Herodotus  only  incnlioris  the 
city  of  Mtrae.  All  oibt-r  writers,  however,  (iescribc 
Meroe  as  an  iaiand,  with  a  city  of  the  .«anio  name. 
It  was  aitaatcd  between  tba  Aaiaboiaa  aod  Aatapna. 
**Tbe  Aataboras,**  says  AgaAarebidea,  "which  flows 
through  Eihiopij,  i^iuifs  its  stream  with  the  greater 
Nile,  and  thereby  forma  the  island  of  Meroe  by  flow- 
ing round  it.  Geogr.  Min.,  1,  p.  37.)  8tia- 
ho  is  still  more  precise.  "The  Nilc,"xays  this  prog- 
raphcr,  "  rnc(jj»e«  two  great  nvcrs,  which  ruri  from 
the  cast  out  of  some  lakes,  and  encompass  the  great 
iaiand  of  Meroe.  One  is  called  the  Astaboras,  which 
flows  on  the  eastern  side;  the  other  the  Astaims. 
Seven  hundred  t(t.iJia  above  the  juoclion  of  the  Nile 
aiMi  the  Aataboraa  i*  tbe  city  of  Meroe,  bearing  the 
«ame  name  aa  the  iaiand.**  (Stroi.,  786.)  A  glance 
at  the  map,  remarks  Heeren  {Ideen,  vol.  4.  p.  397  ; 
vol.  1,  \i.  38.5,  Oxford  tranfl.),  will  immediately  show 
where  the  ancient  Meni  may  be  foand.  The  AaU- 
boras,  which  flows  round  it  on  the  eaalem  aide,  i.s  the 
present  Atbar  or  Tacazze;  the  Astapua,  which  bouiiils 
it  on  the  left,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Nile,  ia  the 
Bahr  el  Atiadf  or  WhiU  JSiaer.  From  these  and 
adier  ttttemeots,  Heeren  cornea  to  the  following  con- 
clusions:  Fir.tl :  that  ihc  rincieiit  island  of  NTrroe  is 
the  present  province  of  Albar,  between  tbe  river  of 
the  same  name,  or  the  Ta««z3«.  on  tiM  right,  and  the 
White  atrcam  and  thn  Xilr  on  the  left.  The  point 
where  the  island  begins  is  at  tbe  junction  of  the  Ta- 
casze  and  the  Nile ;  in  the  south  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
biaach  of  the  above-mentioned  river,  the  Waldubba, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahad,  whose  sources 
are  nearly  in  the  sarni'  distru-t,  althongti  they  How  iii 
difl'erent  direcitons.  It  lies  between  13°  and  18°  N. 
lat.  In  recent  tmea  a  great  part  ia  melnded  in  the 
kiti^rdom  of  SennaoT,  while  the  southern  part  helonps 
to  Abyssinia.  —  SecoruHy.-  Meroe  was,  therefore,  an 
extensive  district,  surrounded  by  rivers;  whose  super- 
ficial conUmta  exceeded  iho^c  of  Sicilv  rather  more 
than  one  half.  It  cannot  be  called  an  island  in  the 
strictest  .sense  of  the  word,  because, although  it  is  very 
newly,  it  ia  not  completelv  endoaed  by  rivers ;  but  it 
waa  taken  for  an  iaiand  of  the  Nile,  because,  as  Pliny 
(5,  9)  c.tprcssly  ohsorves,  the  various  rivers  which 
flow  round  it  were  all  considered  aa  branches  of  that 
etfeam.  It  becomes,  moreover,  aa  we  are  told  by 
Bruce,  a  complete  island  in  the  rainy  season,  in  coit- 
ftctjiicnco  of  the  overflowing  of  the  river. — Thirdly: 
Upon  this  island  stood  the  city  of  the  same  name.  It 
ia  inpoaaible,lrom  tbe  atateroents  of  Herodotaa,to  de- 
termine preciaeij  ita  aite.  Fortunately,  other  writers 
give  us  more  assistance.  .According  to  Eratostliencs 
laf.  Strab  ,  I.  c),  it  lay  700  audia  (about  80  Enghsh 
milea)  above  the  junction  of  the  7Vea«sa  or  Aatdbo- 
ras  and  fh.  Ni'c  Pliny  (6,  29),  following  the  state- 
ments of  tho^e  whom  Nero  had  sent  to  explore  it. 
reckons  70  tnilliaria  (63  English  milea);  and  adds 
the  important  fact,  that  near  it,  in  the  river  on  the 
right  Bide  going  up  atream,  is  ibo  small  iiriaiid  Tadu, 
which  serves  the  city  as  a  port.  From  this  it  may  be 
eoocluded  with  certain^,  that  tbe  cMj  of  Meroe  was 
DOt  on  the  Tuaawe,  ea  might  otherwiae  be  eonjec- 
tnred  from  the  names  of  those  rivers  being  so  unset- 
tled, but  on  the  proper  Nile ;  and  ita  aitnationt  not- 
wilhatanding  the  Uttte  diftfenee  b«t«feen  FNar  aad 
«a8 
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Eratosthenes,  may  he  determined  with  the  nicest  u 
curacy  by  the  small  inland  just  mentioned,  wbidiBnm 
baa  not  omitted  to  note  upon  bis  map.  The  ibmm 
city  of  Meroe  then  stood  a  little  below  tbe  prnn' 
Shendy,  under  17^  N.  lat.,  64<*  E.  long.  Brae*  nm 
its  rums  from  a  distance.  What  Bruce  and  Burek- 
bardt,  however,  only  aaw  at  a  diataoee  aad  hu%, 
baa  now  been  eaverolljr  emnined  b^  later  tnvvllm, 
especially  Caillaud,  and  placed  before  our  cyei  bv 
thetr  diawioga.  But,  altbough  it  is  probsbk  tiuttia 
tree  cite  of  Meroe  baa  here  been  indicated.yct it ii 
proper  to  remark,  that  antiquaries  have  dintrc4  on 
the  subject;  some  considering  tbe  niitis  of  ,\looai 
Berkel,  considerably  farther  down  the  river,  to  poial 
to  the  apot.  (Edinb.  Rmne,  vol.  41,  p.  181.)  HooBt 
Betfcel  ia  aitnated  in  Dor  Skeyga,  near  avilla|eeaiy 
Meraxee,  at  about  31'  N.  1st.,  and  tbe  niiM  ire 
nearly  of  equal  extent  with  tboae  near  Sheady.  Tb 
eircumatanee  of  the  mme  Menwe  bu  deaMkai  M 
partly  to  this  idea,  but  the  atgnment  is  rcrider«!  n  j!1 
by  lite  fact  mentioned  hy  Caillaud,  liiat  a  place  not 
far  from  Sbendy,  covered  with  remains  d  aaeiaa 
buildings,  is  called  El  Meraauy,  and  shniltr  ume* 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  many  of  the  pnivincet 
of  the  Nile.  Tbe  ruins  at  Mount  Berkcl,  ucording 
to  Caillaod,  are  probably  thoae  of  Napata,  onesa&j 
the  aeeond  citf,  and  latterly  the  capital,  of  Emopk 
(Lo«i''.v  Anr  Geogr  .^t  78  )  The  site  of  the  »Dei*ol 
city  of  Mtifoe  ia  still  indicated  by  liie  rtmiios  of  i 
few  temples,  and  of  many  other  edifices  of  saadilm 
The  whole  extent,  according  to  Cadlaad,  smouutf  Is 
nearly  4000  feet.  The  plam  allowed  sufficiitit  room 
for  a  much  larger  city,  and  that  the  city  its>lf  m 
larger  than  what  ia  here  atated  cannot  for  a  anoMl 
bo  doubted. 

1.  BiSgi9H  9f  Mmi. 

From  the  obserrationa  of  titveOaie  wha  hntu» 
fully  exnrnmed  the  ruins  of  Meroe,  we  arriwiiiln 
important  deduction,  that  this  region  vva«  uoce  ■obilv 
ilea  by  a  people  equally  as  far  advanced  in  re5ntiM0l 
as  the  Egyptiana,  and  whose  style  of  arehitactan  ni 
religious  ceremonies,  as  portrayed  on  the  maum^ 
that  architecture,  bear  a  close  restrnblir.ce  lo  it'iO?* 
of  Egypt.   Ail  Ihia  becomea  extremely  mtertctn^ 
when  we  call  to  mind  what  ia  ^ted  by  oauy  of  dn 
ancient  writers,  that  Meroe  was  the  cradle  of  th?  re 
ligious  and  political  institutions  of  Egypi  ■  um' 
the  atta  MM  aeieneee  arose ;  that  here  hiervgljp^K 
writinr  was  discovered  *,  and  that  temples  andjijn- 
raids  nad  already  sprung  up  in  this  quarter,  wfcfc 
Egypt  atill  remainea  ignorant  of  their  existeni  c 
aUnda  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  remaritt  timaa 
{Idem,  vol.  4,  p.  419  ;  vol.  I,  p.  406,  Oxford  trud), 
that,  besides  the  pastoral  and  htmtini;  tnbri..  wci ctj 
led  a  nomade  life  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  »«S 
more  to  the  oast,  aa  far  aa  the  Aiabian  Oalf,  thsR 
existed  a  cultivated  people  near  this  stream,  in  tl» 
valley  through  which  it  flows,  who  had  fixd  ibodei, 
built  citiea,  temples,  and  sepulchres,  snd  wboM  r^ 
mains  even  now,  after  tbe  lapse  of  ao  tmj  mi*''' 
ries,  still  excite  our  astonishment.    It  may  fclA*" 
stated  aa  o  certainty,  that  the  civilizatioii  of  ih  sp**- 
pie  was,  in  ao  eapecial  manner,  connected  with  their  re- 
ligion ;  that  ia,  with  the  wnehip  of  eeitaio  itnv^ 
The  remains  of  their  foundation  prove  thi*  '"•^'•J^ 
for  any  doubt  to  be  entertained  on  iht  subject-  Tlii 
religion,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  uncertain  U 
the  worship  of  .\mmon  and  his  kindred  pj<b.  Tba 
circle  of  these  deities  was  very  nearly  of  theaineW^ 
tent  as  that  of  Olympus  among  the  Greeks ;  it  ^^^^^ 
possibly,  be  somewhat  larger.   It  becaine  ext«t>d|W 
by  the  appearance  of  tbe  aame  deity  in  diUnaat  tm- 
lions,  and  consequently  with  changed  attriliulr*,  •*p^ 
cially  with  different  bead-omainents,  and  aiso  ante 
TMienefoniM.   Witlwirt  d«iea«V  jM*  •  MM 
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dtMr'puoti  of  particular  deities,  we  may  Tenture  a  atep 

f&nlicr,* litis  the  same  writer,  without  fear  of  contradic> 
iMi,  and  aaaert  that  tlxia  wonliip  had  iu  od|io  in  Mt- 
nnl  nUmon  cCMHwetMi  with  agrieQltara.  Tba  gnat 

works  of  nature  were  revered  accordingly  aa  they  pro- 
moiwl  o:  ra(M«l«U  aod  buideied  this.    It  sccma  nat- 
mltkM  itt  aun  and  moon,  so  far  aa  t:u  )  ili  lormined 
(be  toaaons  and  the  year,  the  Nilo  aiid  the  earth  as 
lources  of  fruufulneas,  ihc  saiidv  df^crts  as  the  uppo- 
tm  of  it,  abould  all  be  personified.    One  thing  ia  re* 
■ariiable,  namely,  that  of  all  th*  Kpieacotaliooa  of 
Ni^ia  yet  known,  than  ia  not  one  wbieb,  according 
to  our  notions,  ia  ofleoiive  to  decency     But  this  wor- 
ibip  had.  beaidea,  aa  we  know  with  certainty,  a  aec- 
ood  trlement,  oraclea.    Ainmon  was  the  original  ora- 
cla-fovl  of  Africa  ;  if  afterward,  as  was  iho  case  in 
Eg]fpt,  ai^ts  dtiuta  dchvtrcd  oracles,  ycl  ihcy  were 
of  bis  race,  of  hia  kindred.    Even  beyond  Egypt  we 
bear  of  tha  Andes  of  AinmoD.    "The  only  gwJa  wor- 
shipped in  Heroe,"  saya  HerodotDa  (2,  29),  "  are 
Zc4i>  jiiJ  Diouysoa"  (which  he  liiin$elf  explains  to  be 
Aounon  and  OaiiiaX      They  alao  have  an  oracle  of 
AoBMO,  and  nndectako  their  •spadUloDa  when  and 
bow  the  ^  commanda.**    How  iheae  oracles  were 
JeliTered  we  learn  partly  from  hiatory,  partly  from 
r«pre9«otatiam  en  tnooomeots.     In  the  sanctuary 
etande  a  ship ;  open  it  many  Iwly  veaaeU ;  but,  above 
alL  in  the  audat  a  poruble  tabernacle,  surrounded  with 
cat'iitii.  which  rnay  be  drawn  back     In  thia  is  an 
image  ot  the  god,  aet,  according  to  Uiodoros  (2, 199), 
tn  preciooe  atoMs:  nerartbobaa,  according  to  one 
sccoaot,  it  could  hate  ito  human  shape.  {Curtius, 
i.  7.      Umbiltco simtixa.''}   This  sutemtnt  of  Cur- 
aus,  howetrer,  ia  ineonect,  not  only  because  contra- 
dicted by  the  paaaagc  just  quoted  fruni  DioJorun,  but 
also  because  we  see  on  one  of  the  common  mouu- 
m<Ds»  a  complete  portrait  of  Ammon. — The  ship  in 
tba  great  tamplee  aeems  to  Imto  beeo  Yorv  mig^iifi- 
MBt   SewMtrit  presented  one  to  tlie  temple  of  Am* 
mon  at  Thebes,  maJe  of  cedar,  the  inside  of  cedar 
mi  (he  ootaMle  of  gold.    {Dind.,  1,  57  )    The  same 
■M  iMBf  abeat  with  silver  goblets.    When  the  ora- 
cl«  wss  to  be  consulted,  it  wa?  carried  arourid  by  a 
hoi}  of  prieMs  in  procession,  and  from  ccilain  move- 
rr.c (  itht  r  of  the  god  or  of  ibeabiip,  both  of  which 
th«  ^neau  bad  well  nnder  their  command,  the  omem 
wcm  gatheied,  aeeoidiBg  to  which  the  high-prieat  then 
dehrercd  the  oracle.    This*  ^;lip  i.i  often  represented, 
both  upon  the  Nubian  and  Egyptian  monuments,  some- 
tiacs  atandiag  atill,  and  aometitnea  carried  in  procea- 
f -n  ,  brit  never  anywhere  except  in  the  innermost 
i.zui:'.Q,i:y,  which  was  its  resting-place.    Upon  the 
Nobian  monuments  hitherto  made  known  we  discover 
IbM  m  two  ptacce ;  at  Aaseboa  and  Derar,  and  on  each 
twice.    Thoae  of  Aeaeboa  are  both  standing.    In  one 
the  tiVnucle  is  veiled,  but  upon  the  other  it  is  wilh- 
ooi  a  curtain.    (G'aw,  plate  xlv.,  B  )   Ammon  ajH 
f<ean  m  the  sarao  sitting  upon  a  conch :  before  lain 
an  i  'zt  -A,th  cifts.    (Cau,  plate  siv.,  A  )   Upon  one 
ihv  k  t.^  ;a  lLr.c«lmg  before  the  ship  -t  his  devotions  ; 
in  the  othtr  he  is  coming  lowaida  it  with  an  offering 
of  fraiikincciMe.    In  the  sanctuary  of  the  rock  monu- 
tomit  at  Dem  we  also  discover  it  twice.    Once  in 

rreasioo,  borne  by  a  number  of  priests  (Gau,  plate 
C  )  ;  the  iaharoecle  ia  veiled,  the  kipg  meets  it, 
bmigin^  fraokaeeiiae :  the  o^ier  time  at  reel.  {Ifnd., 
plate  III.)  Tliase  processions  are  not  only  seen  upon  | 
the  frr^mt  Egyptian  templee  at  Philae.  Elcphantis,  and 
Tic!>f«,  bat  also  in  tne  great  Oasis.  {Description 
dr  rjSgypte,  pi.  liii  ,  i.xxvii..  lxi\  )  Tin  ><c  omcU  -* 
were  certainly  the  main  support  of  thi'^  reli^:ou  ;  and 
X  we  connect  with  them  the  local  features  of  the  coun- 
tnee,  it  will  at  once  Ihnm  e  ttxoag  light  upon  iu  ori- 
giD.  Fcttilitf  k  here,  ei  well  as  in  Egyp^,  confined 
to  the  borJors  of  ih©  Nile.  At  a  very  short  distance 
tea  H  the  desert  bei^iaa.   How  coM  it,  then,  bo 


otherwiae  than  that  crowda  of  men  ahould  ccu^ngzita 
on  the  borders  of  the  stream  where  the  dhourra,  al- 
most the  only  com  here  cultivated,  would  grow  1  And 
if  they  eooM  satisfy  their  fint  CAvinga  enft  Ae  pn>> 
duce  of  this  scanty  apace,  waa  not  the  ri.'^e  of  a  natural 
religion,  rofernog  to  it,  just  what  might  be  expected  ^ 
Add  10  tU  thia,  however,  another  circumstance  highly 
important.  Meroe  was,  besulr  .s,  tdr  chief  mart  for 
the  trade  of  these  regions.  It  was  tlie  grand  empo- 
rium of  the  caravan  trade  between  Ethiopia,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  £Qrp^  well  aa  of  Arabia  Felix  and 
even  Indie.  (Hecrm,  .Umn,  vol.  4,  p.  423 ;  vol.  1,  p 
411,  OcfMlMml.} 

S.  GovemmuU  mi  Gtmnd  Xatmrjf  Mtne. 

Muroc,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancicni 
writers,  was  a  cuy  which  had  Us  settled  coiissliluLion 
and  lawa,  its  mler  and  nuvernment.  But  the  form  of 
this  state  era*  one  which  we  too  often  find  emonig  the 
kingdoms  (rf*  tbeee  seotben  regions ;  it  was  a  hie- 
rarchy ;  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  race  or 
caste  of  prieata,  who  cboae  from  among  themselves  a 
king.  Diodonia*e  account  of  tbem,  which  ia  the  moat 
extensive  ar>d  accurate  that  wc  have,  is  here  given. 
"^Thc  laws  of  the  Ethiopians,"  says  he,  speaking  of 
Meroe  (3,  5),  "  differ  In  ninnf  nepe^  from  those  of 
other  nations,  but  in  none  ao  mach  as  in  the  election 
of  their  kings,  which  ia  thus  managed.  The  pricsta 
select  the  most  di»linguished  of  their  own  ordi  r,  and 
upon  whichever  of  these  the  god  (Jupiter  Ammon) 
fixes,  he  It  culled  in  procession,  be  is  ecltnowl- 
edgcd  king  by  the  people  ;  who  then  fall  down  and 
adore  him  as  a  god,  because  he  is  placed  over  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  choice  of  the  gods.  The  person  tnua 
selected  immt  diatoly  enjoys  all  the  prerogativoa  which 
arc  conceded  to  him  by  the  laws,  in  respect  to  his 
mode  of  life  ;  but  he  can  neither  reward  nor  pniush 
any  one  beyond  whet  the  uaagea  of  their  forefathers 
end  the  laws  allow.  It  is  e  custom  smoog  them  to 
inflict  uyon  i  n  subject  the  sentence  of  death,  even 
though  he  should  be  legally  condemned  to  that  pun- 
ishment ;  but  ihey  send  to  the  malefactor  one  ot  the 
servants  of  justice,  who  bears  the  symbol  of  death. 
When  the  criminal  tecs  this,  he  goes  immediately  to 
hia  own  house,  and  deprives  himself  of  li(o  Tlie 
Greek  custom  of  escspiog  punishment  by  flight  into  a 
neighbouring  country  is  not  there  permitted.  It  ie 
said  that  the  mother  of  one  who  would  have  aitcnipted 
this  strangled  him  with  her  own  girdle,  in  urdt:r  to  »ave 
her  family  from  that  greater  ignominy.  But  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  their  institutions  is  that  which  re« 
latcs  to  the  deaili  of  the  king.  The  priests  at  Meroe, 
for  example,  who  attend  to  the  sen'ice  of  the  gods, 
and  hold  the  higheat  rank,  send  a  meaaenger  to  the 
king  with  an  order  to  die.  They  make  kmmn  to  him 
that  the  gods  command  this,  and  ili.it  mortals  >hould 
not  withdraw  bom  their  decrees ;  and  perhaps  added 
such  teaaons  as  could  not  be  controverted  by  weak  on- 
derstandings,  prejudiced  by  rustom,  and  unable  to  op- 
pose anything  thereto."  Thus  far  D  odorus.  Tha 
government  continued  in  this  original  state  till  the  pe- 
riod of  tlie  second  Ptolemy,  and  ita  cetaairophe  ia  not 
k^s  remarkable  than  its  foundation.  By  its  inereaacd 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  the  Ii^ht  of  Grrcian  philoso- 
phy penetrated  into  tne  interior  of  Africa.  Ergame- 
nes,  at  that  time  king  of  Merot,  tired  of  being  priectp 
ridden,  fell  upon  the  priests  in  their  sanctuary,  pot 
them  to  death,  and  btjcsmo  effectually  a  sovereign. 
{DiodoTvs,  3,  6.)— Of  the  history  of  this  stsio  previ- 
ovis  to  llie  revolution  just  mentioned,  but  very  scanty 
mformalum  has  been  preserved  ;  but  yet  enough  to 
show  i!s  high  antiquity  and  its  early  aggrandizement 
Pliny  tella  us  (6,  35)  that  "  Ethiopia  waa  ruined  by  iU 
ware  with  E^pt,  which  it  sometimee  subdued  tvA 
sometimes  ?i  r  w  J  ii  ■  ;>owerful  stid  illustrious  ever 
I  aa  iar  back  aa  the  Trojan  war,  when  ftlemoon  reigned 
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At  the  timo  of  his  •ovcreifnty,"  he  continues,  "  Meroe  | 
la  Mid  lo  have  contained  2^0,000  soldiers  and  400,000 
•rtificer*.  They  siill  reckon  there  forty-five  kings." 
Tbouffb  IheM  teeooiits  lote  themselves  in  the  darkness 
of  tnditioti,  yet  tra  mtjr.  bj  trscing  huHon  apiwd,  di*- 
cover  some  ccrtdn  cwonologictl  Oita.  IB  no  Fintia 
period  Meroe  was  certainly  Tree  and  independent,  and 
■ti  traportanl  state ;  otherwise  Csmbyves  would  hardly 
hmwrn  imde  so  great  preparettom  for  bla  vnfertanate  ex- 
pedition {Hrrtxl  ,  '2,  -5  )  The  iitatoment  of  Strabo, 
according  to  which  Uambyscs  reached  Merocf,  may  per- 
htps  be  biottglit  to  aeeopd  witb  that  of  Herodotas,  if  we 
andcrstand  him  to  mean  northern  Merod,  near  Mount 
Bcrkcl. — During  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs  at 
Sa'is,  under  Psammeiichos  und  his  sucocsjors,  the 
ku^om  of  Meroe  not  ooly  resiited  his  joke,  tlibough 
Im  ton  Psaomin  andenook  en  expedition  egatnst 
Ethiopia  ;  luit  we  have  an  important  fact,  which  pives 
a  clew  to  the  extent  ot  the  empire  ai  that  time  towards 
the  south ;  the  emigration  of  the  Egyptian  warrior- 
caatc.  These  migrated  towardi  Meroe,  whose  ruler 
assigned  them  dwellings  shout  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
in  tne  province  of  Gojam,  whose  restless  inhabitsnts 
wen  expelled  their  coontn.  {Herod.,  2.  30.)  The 
dominfens  of  the  itller  of  Meroe,  therefprc,  certainly 
rearhi  d  -o  f.ir  iit  that  time,  fliou^h  his  authority  on 
the  borders  fluctuated  m  consequence  of  the  pastoral 
horde*  wring  theieaboat,  and  could  onljr  be  fixed  by 
colnnif*"?  l.et  ui  go  a  rrnlnrv  fstrthrr  hack,  between 
800  d:id  700  B.C.,  and  we  bhill  mount  to  the  flourish- 
ing periods  of  this  empire,  contemporaiMOQf  with  the 
divided  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  especially  with 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  time  of  Isaiah,  750- 
700,  where  we  ^h  dl  cDnseijin-iuly  have  a  lifrh'.  from  the 
Jewish  annals,  and  the  oracles  of  the  [Hrophets,  in  con* 
nexton  with  HerodotiM.  This  it  the  period  m  which 
tlie  thrr  i-  iiii^'hty  nil*  ri^.  Sahnco.  Seurchn«.  and  Tar- 
haco  started  up  as  conquerors,  and  directed  their 
weepone  agalnet  Eg3rpt,  which,  at  least  Upper  Egypt, 
became  an  easy  prey,  from  the  unfortunate  troubles 
preceding  the  dodccarcli)  having  just  taken  place.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  (CAron  ,  vol.  2,  *p.  181. — Com- 
pare Mortknnn  p.  435),  Sabeco  reigned  twelve,  Seo* 
echoa  also  twehre,  and  Tarhaeo  twenty  yean ;  bat  hy 
Herodotus,  who  only  mention-*  .*>,iSaco,  to  whom  he 
^ives  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  this  name  seems  to  des- 
ignate the  whole  dynasty,  which  not  eniiequently  fol- 
low<»  fh.^l  of  its  founder  Herodotus  e.tprcsjv  say?* 
that  ho  had  quitted  Kgvpt  at  the  command  of  his  Ora- 
cle in  Ethiopia  (2,  137,  seff.).  It  may  therefore  be 
eeen,b)r  the  example  of  this  conqueror,  how  great  their 
dependanee  most  have  been,  in  their  nati%"e  country, 
upon  the  oracle  of  Amtnoii,  when  even  the  absent 
monarch,  as  ruler  of  a  conquered  state,  yielded  obodi- 
ence  to  it.  Sabaeo,  however,  it  not  ropresented  hy 
him  as  a  harharian  or  tyrant,  hut  as  a  benefactor  to  the 
community  by  the  con'^truciiou  ol  dams.  The  chro- 
nology of  Seuechus  nnd  Tarhaeo  is  determined  by  the 
Jewish  history.  Seuerliua  was  the  contemporary  of 
Hosea,  king  of  Israt:!,  whose  rcigti  ended  in  722.  and 
of  Salmanassar  (2  Kinga,  17,  4;  19,  9).  Tarhaeo 
was  the  contemponiy  of  hia  socceiaor  Sennacherib, 
and  deterred  him,  in  the  year  7t4  B.C.,  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  merely  by  ihc  rnmonr  of  his  advance 
Uaiast  him.  (3  iCtii|j^«,19,  9.)  His  name,  however, 
deee  not  eeem  to  have  been  anknown  to  the  Greehe. 
Erato^fhenpi*  {ap  ^frahn,  fi^fl)  inr niions  him  as  n  con- 
jueror  who  had  ptncUdtcd  into  Eurupe,  and  as  far  as 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  that  is,  as  a  great  conq  icror 
Certainly,  therefore,  the  kingdom  of  Meroo  mu.>^t  have 
ranked  about  this  time  as  an  important  state.  And 
wc  t<hr.ll  find  this  io  be  the  case  if  we  go  about  200 
years  farther  back,  to  the  time  of  Asa«  the  gieat-grand* 
aoQ  of  Solomon,  but  who  nevenhelesa  motmted  die 
throne  of  Judah  within  twenty  years  after  his  grand- 
sire's  death.  951  B.C.   Against  him,  i'.  ia  said  m  the 


Jewish  annals,  went  ni;t  Zerah,  the  Ethiopiai,ii|||| 
host  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  three  hundred 
chariots.  (2  CAro».,14,  9.)  .Klihough  this  nambet 
signifies  nothing  more  than  a  mighty  army,  it  jH  J. 
fflvda  a  proof  of  the  mightineesof  the  empire,  wbicliti 
diat  time  probably  compriaed  Anbia  FeUt ;  bet  ibc 
chariots  of  war,  which  were  never  iii  in  Atito, 
prove  that  the  psaaage  refers  to  Ethiopia.  Zeiak'sm- 
pedition  took  phce  in  the  early  part  of  A«*s  nip; 
consequently,  about  950  B.C. ;  and  as  suchiDenpiit 
could  not  be  q(i:ie  a  new  one,  we  are  led  by  uDdoobi- 
ed  historicnl  statements  up  to  the  periedof  Sokumon, 
about  1000  B.C. ;  and,  as  this  comes  near  lo  the  T:- 
jan  period,  Pliny's  statements,  thouMi  only  rtuuig  oc 
myttii,  obtain  iiistorical  wnght.  Farther  bitk  llMt 
this,  the  annals  of  bistoiy  are  sikni ;  but  Uw  ohm- 
menle  now  begin  to  speak,  and  confirai  Ihtt  lH|h» 
tiquity  which  general  opinion  and  the  tr»ditt(»ni  ti 
Mcroi^  attribute  to  this  state.  The  name  of  Kunxmt 
or  Scsostris  hu  already  been  found  upon  noam  ofth 
Nubian  monnment*,  and  that  be  wa«  the  coiiq'jcror  ol 
Ethiopia  IS  known  from  history,  (//rrorf,  2,  110.— 
Strabo,  791.)  The  period  in  which  he  flounsbed  cib- 
not  heplaced  later  than  1500  years  befo:-:  tk  r^mtis 
era.   Bat  the  name  of  Thotmosis,  b<!u  ;r^^  n,'  to  tl» 

preoeJii:rj  dvnasty,  lu;*  also  been  foiuid  iti  N  jI  .},  and 
that  assuredly  upon  one  of  the  most  tociesl  bmod- 
mente  of  Armaoa.  But  in  dus  seolpttrrr.  u  esQ  ai 
in  the  prore'«-it)n,  representing  the  victnrr  ow  Eii* 
pid  m  the  ofl'ermg  of  the  booty,  there  appetrt  a  degree 
of  civilization  which  shoWt  an  aeqnauHaiieeiMiidia 
peaceful  arts  ;  they  must  consequently  be  »ttnkte6 
to  a  nation  that  had  long  been  formed.  Wc  thui  ip- 
proach  the  Mosaic  period,  in  which  the  Jewish  tnd: 
tions  ascribe  the  conquest  of  Men>e  to nolewipenw 
than Moaes himself.  {Joseph  ,  Ant.  Jui.,%}9.)  Tk 
Iradrtions  of  the  Ecfvplian  prir^thood  also  agrtt  m  ihii, 
that  Meroe,  in  Ethiopia,  laid  the  foundation  of  tbeiDOit 
ancient  states.  In  a  state  whose  govcmmtat  diftnd 
so  widely  from  anything  lhat  wf  !i;i\c  heen  KasM9- 
cd  lo.  It  is  reasonable  to  snpposic  thai  the  s»me  vocM 
happen  with  regard  to  the  people  or  subject*  V* 
cannot  expect  a  picture  here  that  wilt  bru  loj  ainii* 
inde  to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Meroe TiSkt 
ri'"irtnbl(  d  in  appearance  theiarL:<  r  stitr <  of  intrrio' 
Africa  at  the  present  day  ;  a  number  of  sm»U  uiiobs, 
of  the  most  opposite  habits  and  manners— mids  wiA. 
and  some  without  sfntlce!  abodt  s--forra  tbcje  whit  :« 
called  an  empire  ;  although  the  general  po'itiol  ^tni 
which  holds  them  together  appears  loo^c,  atid  i;  cfie^ 
8carre!\'  perct  jitib!e.  In  Meroe  this  band  ww  > 
twofold  nature  ;  rchgion,  thai  is,  a  certain  vonb}, 
principally  resting  upon  oracles,  and  commcrcf ;  m- 
questionably  the  strongest  chains  by  «diicfa  baitanu* 
coold  be  fettered,  except  forefbTe  sobpgatioD,  "Ik* 
rites  of  that  rrl'ifuiir.  rotmccted  witii  oraclc»,  Mti»5<^ 
the  curious  and  superstitious,  aa  did  trade  tk  cn<!^ 
of  their  sensoal  appotttea.  Erateslhenes  has  huiM 
11'=  down  an  acriTrate  ]iicTiirc  of  ibr  it-lialntintj  of  Mfr 
roe  in  his  lime  {ap.  Strab.,  821}.  Accordme  f«b» 
account,  the  island  comprieed  a  variety  of  people 
whom  some  followed  agricullurc,  some  a  iiOBa<te,J>M" 
toral  life,  and  others  hunting ;  all  of  ihwi  '^'^f 
that  which  was  best  adapted  lo  the  district  in»li^ 
they  lived.  {Httren,  LUen,  vol.  4.  p.  433  ;  0^ 
frmif/.,  vol.  1,  p.'  AtOf) 

3.  Cbmmeree  tf  Mtnf. 

Tbf  niling  priest-caste  in  Meroe  seem  to  have  eeW 
out  co!on:c«.  who  c.irried  alor.j  vv:t'^i  them  ihsitW 
of  thetr  god*,  and  l)ecame  the  foundrrs  of  state*- 
of  these  colonics,  .icrording  to  the  ejcpresJ  !f<«n<*^ 
of  Herodotus  (2.  42),  was  Ammonium  m  the  hhm 
desert,  which  had  not  merely  a  temple  and  an  9mM^ 
but  proliably  fornird  a  .-itate  in  which  the  pnV*t-c«tr, 

as  io  Meroe,  continued  a  rulii^  race,  and  cbofe  a  ki»| 
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iroin  ihvix  own  body.  Ammonium  served  as  a  rest- 
iog-plscc  for  the  caravans  passing  from  northern  Afri- 
ca to  Meroe.  Aootber  sliU  Mrlier  setUetnent  of  this 
kind  was  Tery  probably  Hiebcs  in  TJpper  Egypt.  The 
circuiiit'atK e  of  a  town  flourishing  to  such  an  cxlint 
la  tbe  nuilst  of  a  desert,  of  the  same  worship  of 
Ammm,  of  the  all-powerful  priest-eaat^,  «nd  iu  per- 
mir.fnt  conn*  xion  with  Mcroe  (unitrd  with  which  it 
fdjMJtd  A  lymonium),  conjoint  J  with  the  e;tprcss  as- 
sertion of  the  Ethiopians  that  thry  were  the  founders 
{Diod  ,  3,3),  gives  to  this  idea  a  degree  of  probability 
bordering  on  certainty.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  wide-spread  pnost- 
CMte  gams  a  clearer  ligfati  if  we  consider  Aaunoaium, 
Tbabtii  and  M«(oC  tlM  chief  placea  of  the  Afiiean 
caravan  trade  ;  in  tlii^  view  of  tlio  sul'jccl,  the  ifark- 
oese  of  *£gypto-Elhiopiau  aaUijuity  is  cleand  up,  as 
ki  ibo  hands  of  this  priest-caste  the  soutliem  cara%-an 
traJc  W35  pljcL-d,  and  they  founded  the  proml  tem- 
ples and  paidcud  aluug  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
l^tti  ttMiDg  edifices,  which  served  their  goda  for 
■anrtnarifi^  themaalf a*  for  dweUioga,  and  their  cm- 
vana  tat  plaeea  of  rest.  To  this  eaate,  the  statea  of 
Mcroe  and  Upper  E;ryj>t  very  {irohuMy  owed  llieir 
foundauoo  i  except,  indeed,  that  Egypt  was  much  more 
txpemti  to  the  crowding  in  of  foreign  relatione  from 
')<^-.  Meroc.  fcparatcd  as  this  la!*t  was  from  oth- 
er cuui.ti'ii^  by  de&trta,  hl&s,  and  mountains.  The 
clo«e  conttexion,  in  high  antiquity,  between  Ethiopia 
and  upper  Egypt,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  oIde:tt  Egyptian  states  derived  their  origin  partly 
from  Abyssinia ;  that  Thebes  and  Meroe  founded,  in 
commoQ,  a  colony  in  Libya;  that  Ethiopian  conqucr- 
flB  aerml  timee  advanced  bto  K)^'y|>t,  and,  on  the 
o:hcr  hand,  that  Egyptian  kings  undertook  expi  ditiiins 
to  E^tbtopi*  ;  that  in  both  countries  a  similar  worship, 
MBilar  manners  and  customs,  and  similar  aymbolical 
writing  vvrre  fo.ji:d  ;  and  that  ihv  di.^cnntditrd  volJ;r-r- 
caste,  wttt-a  offttkitd  by  rsaiuaicuchu-*,  emi^r  iti  d  in;o 
Ethiopia.  By  the  Ethiopians  Egypt  was  likewise  pro- 
fiueiy  soppbed  with  the  productions  of  the  southern 
coaotiics.  Wherd  else,  indeed,  could  it  have  ob- 
tained those  aroinatirs  and  s-piccs  wilh  which  ?o  iihinv 
thoompda  of  it«  dead  were  annually  embalmed ! 
Whiaoe*  thoae  perfiimea  which  burned  upon  ita  altera ! 
Wbcnce  that  immense  Quantity  of  cotton  in  which 
the  lobabitauui  cioihcd  themselves,  and  which  Egypt 
Uaelf  limishcd  but  sparin>^!y  T  Whence,  again,  thai 
jariy  report  in  Egypt  of  ihe  Ethiopian  gold-coantrii:i», 
which  Cambyses  soutjbt  after,  and  lost  half  his  army 
in  the  fruitless  speculation  1  Whence  the  quantity  of 
irerv  and  ebony  which  adorned  the  oldest  worka  of  art 
at  the  Oteaks  as  well  aa  of  the  Hehrewst  Whence, 
especially,  that  early  tvtension  of  the  Elhiojiim  name, 
which  shine»  m  tiie  traditionary  history  of  so  many 
nations,  and  which  the  Jewish  poets  a»  well  as  the 
o'(!•:'^".  Greek  bird-,  have  celcbr.ited  !  ^Vhcncc  a!| 
UiiM,  it  the  de«erts  which  bordered  on  £tii;upia  iud 
•Iwtjrl^^l^ic  inhabitants  isolated  from  those  of 


coa&triaa  l— At  a  later  period,  in  the 
tiNie  of  Ptolemy  I.,  it  it  astonishing  how  completely 
that  able  prtncs  bad  established  the  trade  between  his 
owD  country,  India,  £thtopta,  and  Arabia.  Tbc  acnes 
wf  Mamgni6ctRi  and  aimihr  memimenta,  intetmpted  on 
the  fror;ricrj  ef  Ei.'vpt.  nrar  Elephantine,  and  reconi- 
meiiciiifioa  Urn  »uuthem  side  of  the  African  desert,  at 
Moant  Bcrkel,  and  especially  at  Meroe,  to  be  contm 
ccd  to  Axum  and  Azab,  certainly  denote  a  people  of 
similar  civilization  and  activity.  Meroe  was  the  first 
fertile  country  after  crossing  the  Libyan  desert,  and 
temed  a  aatoral  resting«plaM  for  the  northern  cara- 
fmia.  It  was  Itkewiae  me  nataral  mart  for  the  pro- 
Ja-r.'on*  of  inricr  .\frlca,  which  were  hron^rlit  for  the 
um  of  lij«i  northern  portion,  and  was  reckoned  the 
ootannost  of  the  couBlciM  wUch  produced  gold,  while 
tka  ttvig^ble  rivm  •amwdiiv  it  on  all  sUei,  it 


had  a  rt  ady  communication  with  the  more  soutbem 
countries  (Dtod.,  I,  33).  Aa  ready,  owing  to  the 
moderate  diatanee,  waa  ite  connexion  with  Arabia  Fe> 
lix ;  and  ae  lonr  aa  Tenwti  lemafned  in  possesami  of 

the  .\r;il)ian  .nid  Indian  trade,  Mcroe  was  the  natural 
market-place  for  the  Arabian  and  Indian  wares  in  Af- 
rica. The  rente  which  led  in  antiqaity  from  Meroe 
to  the  .\rabianGtilf  and  Yemen,  is  not  designated  by 
any  hif^iunau  ;  the  commerce  between  those  nattooa 
being  indicated  only  by  monumental  tracea  which  the 
hand  of  time  has  not  been  ablr  to  destroy.  Imme- 
diately between  Meroe  and  the  gulf  are  ailnatcd  the 
ruins  of  .\xuni,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  route, 
on  the  coast  oppoaite  to  Arabia  PeUx,  are  thoae  of 
Azab  or  Saba.  Heeren,  from  whom  the  above  ideea 
arc  principally  borrowed,  deduce'*  the  following  con- 
clustona  from  a  review  of  the  entire  subject. — I.  That 
in  the  eariier  ages,  a  commeictal  intereoane  existed 
here  between  the  countrir «  of  southern  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca ;  between  India  and  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and 
Egypt,  which  was  founded  upon  their  mutual  neces- 
aitiea,  and  became  the  parent  of  the  civilization  of 
these  natlonr. — 2.  That  the  principal  seat  of  this  in- 
ternational commerce  wis  .Mrroo  ;  and  its  ciiief  route 
is  distinguished  by  a  chain  of  ruins  reaching  from  the 
ahores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean: 
Axum  and  .\?3b  being-  links  in  this  chain  between 
Arubid  IWix  and  Meroe  \  Thebes  and  .^minuniura  be* 
tween  Meroe,  Egypt,  and  Oaithage.— 3.  That  chief  pk* 
CCS  for  trade  were  at  the  name  time  settlements  of 
that  priest-caste,  which,  as  the  ruling  tribe,  had  its 
chief  residence  at  Meroe,  and  scnl  out  colonies  thence, 
who  became  buildeia  of  toima  and  templea,  aod,  at  the 
same  time,  foundeia  of  new  8tatea.-~>The  conduetota 
of  this  caravan  trade  in  Africa,  aa  in  .A.'ia,  were  the 
Nomadic  shepherd-nations.  Men  accustomed  to  fix- 
ed residences  and  to  dwelling*  in  towns  were  BOt 
adapted  for  thc  restless  camvan  life,  pspeciallv  on  ac- 
count of  the  attention  necessaiy  (or  liic  canit^ls,  and 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  wares.  It  was  bettei 
suited  to  Nomadic  nationa.  In  the  caae  of  the  Car- 
thaginian caratana,  we  fcnowthat  they  were  managed 
l)v  tl.c  Nomadic  T>otophici  '"id  Nasamones,  the  car- 
avans were  by  the  Midianites  and  Edomites  in  Arabia: 
this  is  biatoricatly  proved,  and  it  is  probable  that  h 
was  the  case  on  the  great  commercial  road  fmm  Am- 
monium to  Azab,  as  similar  Nomadic  tritK.>s  are  still 
found  on  the  coast  of  thc  Arabian  Gulf. — Meroft  fati 
mines  not  only  of  silver  and  gold,  but  also  of  eopper 
and  even  of  iron  itself.    (Dioid ,  1,  33.) 

4.  Infiuentt  of  Mtroi  on  EgyptioH  citUiztUum. 

Everything  aeems  to  fiivoor  the  soppoaition  that 

Meroe  gave  relif^Won  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  to 
the  valley  of  tbc  Nile.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  prineipd  arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion  :  1. 
Thc  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers. — 2. 
The  progrcaa  of  civilization  in  Eg)'pt  from  south  to 
north;  for  the  Dcltii,  the  part  of  Egypt  contignou.'v  to 
Arabia,  appears  to  havo  been  originally  ooinbabiuble, 
except  a  small  space  aboat  the  extremities  of  ibe 
niarish  ;  and  history  a-^serts  ih?it  the  inha!)itanls  of  up- 
per Egypt  descended  and  drained  the  country — 8. 
Th6  improbability  that  an  .Arabian  cokmy  would  hav* 

crossed  Svrta  frDni  Rahvlon  to  Sue?,  rind  wandered  SO 
far  south  as  TiieUcfi  to  lound  its  first  settlenu  tit — 4. 
The  radical  differenco  between  the  Coptic  and  .\rabie 
languages,  which  existed  even  in  thc  dtiy*  of  Abra- 
ham. (Murray,  Appendix  to  Bruce,  book  3,  p.  479.) 
— 5.  Thc  trade  from  the  straits  of  Bahelmandcl  bv 
Azab,  Axum,  Meroe,  and  Upper  Egypt.  If  this  trade 
be  aa  old  aa  from  the  remarks  previously  made  it 
would  seem  to  be,  we  may  consider  Etluopia  a*  one 
uf  the  fir>t  »mi%  of  iiiternalionat  trade,  or,  iu  other 
words,  of  civilization  ;  for  an  exchange  of  wares 
would  lead  to  to  excbsiue  of  ideas,  ai<d  this  reeipi» 
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iM  commnmettion  would  necwmfly  pro  ste  lo 

moral  and  inlfllcctual  improvement — €.  The  curioas 
fact,  that  Uw  images  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  gods 
mtn  tt  ccttain  Unm  conveyed  op  the  Nu«,  from  Uieir 

temples  to  others  in  Ethiopia  ;  and,  after  the  conclu- 
siOD  of  a  festival,  were  brought  back  again  luto  Egypt. 
{Etutttk,  «(  B.1  I,  434.}— 7.  The  very  remarkable 
fhsracter  of  pomc  of  the  Egy  ptian  paintings,  in  which 
Lhck  (or,  more  correctly,  dark-coloured)  men  arc  rep- 
retcnted  in  the  costume  of  priests,  as  Conferring  on 
eeruia  tei  figuree^  ■imiiarly  oabited,  the  iostnunenu 
md  symbols  of     sacerdoial  offico.   "  This  aiDgular 
representation,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  *'  which  is  often 
repeated  ia  all  the  Egyptian  lemplea,  but  only  here  at 
Pbihs  ud  «t  Elephantine  with  dm  dhtioetioii  or  eol- 
ur,  may  very  nattirally  be  mipposcd  to  commemorate 
m  iruM>iuii!Sioti  of  religious  fables  and  the  social  in- 
stitutions from  the  tawny  Ethiopians  to  the  compara* 
lively  fair  Egyptians." — Other  paintings  of  nearly 
the  same  purport.    Tn  the  temple  of  Phtlae,  the  sculp- 
tures fri.  i  icn'ly  depict  two  persons,  who  CfjUdlly  re[/re- 
seut  the  characters  and  symbols  of  Osiiia,  atKi  two  per- 
aoQS  eqnslly  answering  to  ihoeo  of  laia ;  but  in  both 
cssea  one  is  invariably  much  older  than  the  other,  and 
appears  to  b«  the  superior  diviiiiiy.    Mr  Hamilton 
cODjectiin*  that  ooch  Bgures  represent  tiu:  coinraimi- 
cstion  of  rplirrioti?  riles  from  Etln'ojiid  to  E;^'ypt.  and 
the  inferioniy  uf  the  Kgypiiau  Qbina.    In  ihede  delin- 
eations there  is  a  very  marked  and  positive  distinction 
bet«reeo  the  dark  figures  and  those  of  fairer  complex- 
ion ;  the  former  are  most  frequently  conferring  the 
symbols  of  divinity  and  Kov<  r(?i|^rrity  on  the  other.  — 9. 
The  very  interesting  fact  recorded  by  Diodorus,  nsine- 
Iff  Ibat  the  knowledge  of  picture-writing  in  Ethiopia 
wa*  not  a  privilej^'e  confined  solely  to  the  caste  of 
priests  as  in  Egypt,  but  thai  every  one  might  atum  it 
M  fkeely  as  they  might  in  Egypt  the  writing  ia  com- 
OHNt  vse.    A  proof  at  once  of  the  earlier  use  of  pic- 
ture-writing, or  hieroglyphics,  in  Meroe  than  in  Egypt, 
end  also  of  its  heing  ajipliod  to  the  purposes  uf  trade. 
—10.  The  Rtorc  ancient  form  of  the  pyramid,  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  primeval  mound,  oecura  more  to 
the  fniTth  than  the  rectilinear  form.    Thus  the  pyra- 
mids of  Saccara  arc  older  in  form  than  those  of  Djiza, 
another  proof  of  architecture's  having  come  in  from 
the  countries  to  the  south.    (ClarLr's  Traveh,  to!. 
5,  p,  220,  Lond.  ed.) — From  lhit»  body  of  eviiiencc, 
then,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  same  race 
which  ruled  in  Ethiopta  and  Meioe  spread  themselves 
by  colonies,  in  the  first  inatance,  to  Upper  Egvpt :  that 
thc^c  latter  colonies,  in  consequence  of  their  {/re.it 
prosperity,  became  in  their  turn  the  parents  of  others  ; 
and  aa  rn  all  this  they  followed  the  course  of  the  river, 
there  irradually  became  founded  a  .'^nccession  of  colo- 
nics la  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  the  ancient  world,  were  probably,  at 
first,  independent  of  each  other,  atid  therefore  formed 
just  an  many  little  states.    Though,  with  the  promul- 
gation of  their  religion,  cither  that  of  Ammon  himself, 
or  of  his  kindred  deities  and  temple-companions,  after 
when  even  the  aettlemente  were  named,  the  ezteneion 
of  trade  wrt«  the  principal  motive  which  tempted  colo- 
nists from  Meroo  to  the  countries  beyond  the  desert; 
yet  there  were  many  other  causes,  such  as  dte  fertil- 
ity of  the  land,  and  the  facilitv  of  making  the  nidc  na- 
tive tribes  subservient  to  ihemselves,  which,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  tranquillity,  must  have  promoted  the  prosperity 
and  accelented  the  gradual  progresa  of  this  coloniza- 
tion.  The  advantages  which  a  itr^  stream  oflcrs,  by 
facilitating  the  nu-.ms  of  cointiuinication.  ar«'  so  t;ri  ;it, 
that  it  is  a  comrnon  occurrence  in  the  history  of  tbo 
world  to  see  civilization  spreading  on  theirbanks.  llie 
shore?  of  the  Enphratc*  .ind  Tigris,  of  the  Indns  and 
Ganges,  of  ibe  Iviangh  and  Iloangho.  nfTord  ns  as  plam  i 
proofs  of  this  as  the  banks  of  the  N  lio.   ( Hrrren,  Ideen, 
vol.  5,  p.  109,  Mqq, ;  (ktford  tmul.,  voL  2,  p.  UO.)  i 


— Ai  to  the  origin  of  the  ehraiution  of  Meioe  omt, 
all  is  complete  unccrUinty ;  though  it  is  geoenlly 
posed  to  have  been  derived  Irom  the  pUins  of  loin. 
The  resder  may  consult  on  dus  rab>ect  the  wwk  d 

Von  Bohhn,  Dtu  alle  Indien,  mil  I'.ioaitMf  /faf 
tttchi  auf  J^iri/ptrn,  vol.  1,  p.  119,  «M. 
Meb5pk,  1.  one  of  the  Pleiades.  She 


 Sti- 

yphus,  son  of  iEolus,  before  htr  transformation  into  j 
&tar ;  and  it  was  fabled  that,  in  the  coQj>i«!iUtiono(tb« 
Pleiades,  Merope  appears  leu  luminous  than  her  titter- 
staia,  UuoQgb  shame  at  banng  beat  the  only  one  of 
the  nnnber  that  had  wedded  a  mortal.  Other  mjihol 
ogisfs  relate  the  same  of  Elcctra.  Schwcnck  tm  a 
the  union  of  Merope  with  Sisyphus  a  symbolicil  all. 
sion  to  Corinthian  navigation.  (&Jiueiici,  SKftn, 
p.  J9.— Compare  WeUker,  .Vl^rh  ,  Tri!..  p  555  -W 
p.  673.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Cypselu*.  wbo  nir- 
ried  Cresphontea,  kins  of  Messcnia,  by  whom  ibe  hi 
three  children.  Her  husband  and  two  of  her  chiUmi 
were  murdered  by  Poljphontes.  The  murderer  wiili- 
ed  lier  lo  marry  him,  and  she  would  hare  been  obliged 
to  comply  had  not  Epytus  or  Telepboate%  btr  ihd 
son,  avenged  his  fiAhePa  death  by  ssasssiBstiiii^  Poiy- 
phontcs.    {Apo'iod  ,  2.  ^ — Pftu^an.,  4,  3  ) 

Mkrops,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who  iDiin«>i 
Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  changed  latc 
an  eagle,  and  placed  among  the  consletlatiom.  (CM. 
Mtt.,  I,  763.) 

Mbros,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  J  ipuer  '. 
is  aaid  to  have  been  in  the  ne^booifaood  of  ^iju,  lei 
to  have  been  named!  fh>m  the  encrnnstaneeof  BikIwIi 
being  enclosed  in  the  thij»h  {ur;pur)  of  Jupiter.  Tha 
attempt  at  etymology,  however,  is  charactcn»tic  of  ibi 
Qreeian  spirit,  which  found  traces  of  their  nation  lej 
lantjuage  in  every  qtiarler  of  the  world  Tiif  iric-jTit- 
am  m  iju<  ^^ion  is  the  famous  Meru  of  Indian  mifUwi- 
ogy.    {^Creuztr**  SyuMik,  vol.  I,  p.  S37.) 

Meskmbsu,  a  maritime  town  of  Tbnea,ciitsril* 
mouth  of  the  Ncssas,  now  Mctetria  ot  Mam.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (7,  U'^).  it  was  a  nstlt  wnt  of 
the  Samothracians. — Von  Humboldt  nouces  the  ta- 
mioationa  of  magns,  hriga,  and  hma,  appended  tsAe 
names  of  towns.  a«i  undoubtedly  Celtic.  He  rff^r: 
the  same  source  the  termination  bria,  wLxh  n 
with  in  the  geography  of  Thrare,  as,  for  eiarople,  m 
the  cities^  of  Stlvmbria  and  Mcscmhria.  He  tiifliB 
that  the  Basque  i/i  and  uri  arc  also  connected eWi 
this  ;  and  that  we  can  ^o  no  farther  than  to  saj  thit 
there  waa  an  old  root  bn  or  iro,  eipiessing  iisi  ^ 
itation,  settlement,  with  which  the  TVolOBickijr""^ 
the  Greek  ~x  a-.or  tnav  have  been  originally  conneci«3 
In  the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages,  hn  is  »ti!l.  :>« 
says,  not  only  a  enltivated  field,  but  geMnlly  a  mr^ 
try  or  district ;  and  the  scholiast  on  Javenal  {Sti..  ^ 
234)  explains  the  name  of  Allobroges  as  signifrin^ 
stranger*,  men  from  another  Umd.  "  ^oniiim  brogi 
(taUi  aprum  dirunt  •  alia  autem  altod."  ( ^'»^  •  Iw* 
ever,  Allobroges.— ArnoWs  Rime,  p.  m''  ) 

Mkskne,  I.  sn  island  in  the  Tigris,  wi.i  rr  .\5Ja«i 
was  built.    It  is  now  J>iatl.    {Strah  ,  m  Ih^  .G. 
M.,  2,  p.  14«.— PKii..  9,3l.^Suph.  By:  ,  p 
8.)— II.  .'\nol!ier,  enclosed  hctwecn  the  c»n»l  of  S«- 
ra  and  the  Pasitigns,  and  which  is  called  in  .he  Omen- 
tal writers  Perat  Miscan,  or  "the  Mesenc  »ftl>f 
phrates."  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Mescne  flf 
gris.    The  term  Mcsene  is  a  Greek  one.  in^w^isW 
land  enclosed  bctwten  two  streams.    (PAi.'  ''^  ^  ""^ 
3.  7.  —  CtUarhu,  Qeogr.  Antiq.^  vol.  1,  P- 
Schwartz.) 

Mesomrpks,  a  poe  t,  a  native  of  Crete.  HewM* 
freedman  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian's,  snd  ooeof  hii  Ci- 
vonritea,  and  wrote  a  euloj^um  on  AnthioBs.  w- 

drlaii's  siiccesyor,  the  philosophic  .Antoninn?.  made  il 
a  duty  to  restore  order  and  ecunoiiiy  wUo  the  tinincf^ 
of  the  empire ;  and,  among  other  things,  be  steppf^^ 
the  aalariae  which  bad  been  allowed  to  the  Dteten 
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iwidi  whMi  llafidMe  of  Hadriui  \md  >wtfm> 

ed.  It  w»3  on  ihis  orcn^u^n  thai  the  Bliperxl  allowed 
lo  Mcsoooedes  suflcreil  a  reduction.  (Jtd.  Cap.,  Vu. 
Am.  Pti,  e.  7.)— We  have  two  epignms  of  tliia  poet's 
is  thm  AMMagf^  Mid  tito  a  pi«ce  of  a  lumber  duno- 
ttt,  a  Ifymn  t»  JWfMMW.  Judging  from  tm*  last  ape- 
ri.Tien.  Me»omcd  mu  *  have  possciiscd  talenta  of  no 
r.  The  Hymn  to  NetaeMa  waa  published 
I  Am  time,  with  ancient  mnaicsl  notea,  by  FcU, 
■l.tbe  end  of  his  edition  ofAratus,  Ozon.,  !7n-^,  8vo. 
ilwaa  aubseoaeotly  given  by  Buraiie  m  liio  oih  vol. 
of  A*  ifm.  it  PAeid.  ie*  hutcr.,  ice.,  bj  Hmitck  iit 
hit  Analaetft,  cad  by  Snedorf  in  his  work,  "  De  Hym- 
tot  ttunm  Oraeorum,*'  Hafn.,  1786,  8vo.  (.SckliU, 
Bitt  Lit  Gr.,  to!    5   1    51  ) 

MsaoroTAiiU,  an  exieosiTe  province  of  Aaiat  the 
QMfe  MflM  «f  wWch  d«MlM  hetvoHn  thetimrs  (from 
pfiT'<  and  rroTafi6^.)    It        siin  -'e  between  the  Eu- 
p^ites  and  liio  Tigna.    'i'hc  namo  ilself,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  km  been  given  to  this  tiMt  prior 
i«  the  Macedonian  eonqueat.    The  aotllieni  part  of 
Mawpotamta  Xeoophon  calia  Arabia  (Anab.,  1,  6,  1); 
ad  other  writers  included  this  country,  especially  the 
Dortbem  pait,  ooder  the  general  name  of  Syria.  {Stra- 
ia,  737.)  Tb*  HMMBa  always  regarded  MesopoUmia 
•s  a  mcr«  division  of  Syria.    (.Hc/a,  1,  II. — Plin.,  5, 
11.)    It  »  called  by  the  Ariiba  at  the  present  day 
ill  Jcnra,«r  *'|Im  kland."    In  scripture  it  is  styled 
imt  and  Aranuta;  but  as  Ararn  alao  aigni6ea  S^-ria, 
It  IS  denominated,  for  distinction'  sake,  Aram  Naka- 
rum,  or  the  "  Syria  of  the  rivirs.''    It  waa  firat  peo- 
jM  by  Ann.  the  Cither  of  the  Syriana,  Uhk^  littl* 
la  kMwn  «f  It*  history  till  it  bMani*  t 
Persiaa  eniuire.    Ciukan-risktkathaim,  who  is  men- 
m  Judgti  (3,  8,  10)  as  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
to  have  been  only  a  petty  prince  of  a  district 
nat  of       Euphrates.    In  th«  time  of  Ilezekiah,  the 
d>4erent  sut«^  of  Mesopotamia  were  subject  to  the 
AM]maBs(3  Ktngs,lQ,  1 3), and  stibsaqaently  belonged 
•  WfcflimiOB  to  tbo  Cbaldaan,  Persian,  aud  Syro-Ma- 
tttomm  noiMitiii«t.-~Meaopotamja,  which  inclinea 
fna  the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  commenced  at 
ki.  33»  '20'       aud  terminated  near  N.  lat.  37^  3^'. 
Tewtfda  the  sooth  it  oitonded  at  fcr  aa  tbo  bond  form- 
Mi  by  the  Euf<hratcs  at  Cnnaza,  and  to  the  wall  of 
Semiiamis,  which  separati'd  it  from  Mesene.  To* 
mxin  th«  B<»tb  it  wu  bounded  hy  .^  part  of  Mount 
TOWM.   Thfl  urthwu  pan  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
iBwdwl  H  far  as  the  CiMboras,  a  tributary  of  the  Eu- 
grates,  is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  fruitful, 
iba  aooibccB  portion  coiutata  chiefiy  of  reddiah  hiUa, 
Hi  imam  amkoot  onjr  troee,  onept  liquorie«-i«vood ; 
tni,  lite  the  desert  of  Arabia,  Kuffers,  at  a  distance 
tmm  iae  nver?,  a  dearth  of  food  and  water.    Here,  oo 
the  parched  tt^ppct  or  table-lands,  where  the  aimoom 
often  breathes  oestnieuoo,  hordes  of  Arabs  have  from 
the  earliest  times  wandered.    When  history,  tJjerefore, 
»  peaW^  of  the  Romana  and  Per^^mns  as  posaeaaing  Mes* 
•potaoua,  we  nuist  nndttatiod  the  noctoam  part*  wdicb 
ahannlai  In  aH  iba  — caaaariee  of  Ufa.   Tba  iahaW. 
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tari!«  ofthn  tonion,  who  sliil  speak  an  Arnicno- Svr  u 
dialect,  vTci'  c&lled  among  themselves  Mygdontans, 
and  their  diMnct  was  kno^vn  bv  tha  naOM  of  Mygdo- 
nia.  (iVyi.,  i.  HI  —  Suph'  Bu:  .  s.  v.)  ScHs-r 
^•aatly,  under  the  Syto- .Macedonian  monarchy,  it  looii 
tha  namo  of  Aatbemusia.  (Amm.  Marcell..  li,  9.— 
%  *.—3mtit»  Jbi^t,  e.  SO.)  In  tbo  lima 
'  I  tmvf,  aboal  110  B.C.,  an  Arab  aheih, 
(Vroes,  took  poaseasion  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
wreatmg  a  pimcipality  in  this  quarter  from  the 
of  Syria.  This  dtatiiel  llias  oamoied  the 
lofOsrocno.  {Slrph.  Byz.,».  v. — Procr^  .  Pcrs., 
i.  n.—Amm.  Maruil ,  14,3.)  Mesopotamia  was  tre- 
qaeotly  the  scene  of  warlike  operationi*,  especially  be* 
MHaan  ite  ftnkiana  aad  Rrtrmantt  who  here  lost  Cras- 
Wivm  fkf  mmmnina  and  tha  new  Pei- 
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ince,  \i  fell  under  t!ie  power  of  the  new  Persian  King- 
dom, and  then  auccessireiy  under  the  Siiracena  aMl 
Turka.  The  oppression  or  the  Turkish  govanflMW 
has  so  alterad  iba  appaaiance  of  this  large  tract  of 
country,  that  ibaaa  miitfal  plaina,  which  once  wein 
coten^d  iviili  I  iiics,  now  scarcely  exliibit  more  than  a 
few  miserablu  villages.  The  lower  part  of  Mi 
inia  ia  maw  called  hat  Araiu  tlM  Qppar  Da 
(Laurent's  Anc.  Gmt^r  ,  p.  268. —  ffrfitwjlf, 
phu  of  Wcalcra  /bia,  vol.  1,  p.  433.) 

MaaalLA,  I.  Marcus  Valerius  Measda  Corvinoa^ 
a  Roman  nobleman  of  ancient  family.    In  the  E'i«e- 
hia^  Chronicle  ho  is  said  to  have  been  bom  A.U.C 
694  ;  but  if  that  date  be  correct,  be  would  have  been 
17  when  be  joined  the  republican  ataadard  at  ?bil^. 
He  aetod  a  pKNnineDt  pvt  in  that  battle,  and,  aftw  ik 
waa  lost,  waa  offered  the  command  of  tlie  dispersed 
forces  of  the  commoowGalth.    It  ia  not,  therefuro, 
likelv  that  he  waa  younger  than  91  at  thi!>  period, 
and  hia  birth, consequently,  ou;^rht  not  to  be  fixt  d  latei 
than  the  year  690.    In  bus  youth  bo  studied  lor  s 
■'^hort  time  at  Athens,  along  with  the  son  of  Ciceio. 
After  hia  fatnm  to  KooM,  hia  noma  baviqg  appaand 
in  tbo  nn  of  Iba  paaaeribed  by  tbe  noininaiion  of  Aik 
tony,  he  fled  from  Italy,  and  sought  n  furTi  ,v  ih  tht 
army  of  Brutua  and  Caasiuu     Previous,  iicv.t.»er,  u 
the  balllo  of  Philippi,  his  uamr,  along  with  that  of 
Varro,  wai  erased  from  thf  fatal  list,  on  the  |  ita  thai 
iie  iiad  nut  been  m  Rome  at  this  time  of  CtC!>ar  a  mur- 
der.   Varro  accepted  the  profiered  pardon,  and  retired 
to  hia  atodiaa  and  bia  booka^  ajnoag  which  ha  aftav- 
WBid  4iad  in  tta  nnielietb  year  of  bta  age :  bat  it  isai 
indignantly  rejecit  J  l  y  ^^^^saIa,  who  steadily  adhered 
to  the  cauae  of  the  commonwealth.    The  night  before 
tbe  battle  of  Philippi  be  aupped  m  private  with  Caa> 
aiua  in  his  trnt     'I  hat  cliief  had  wmhcd  to  protract 
the  war,  and  opposed  himtelf  to  the  geocral  de.^irc 
that  prevailoi  m  the  army  to  hazard  tbe  fortunes  o'. 
the  republic  on  one  daciuve  haltlo.    At  pariing  for 
the  night,  he  gr3^j>ed  Measala  by  tha  hand,  and,  ad- 
dresaiiig  him  in  Gretk  <       J  him  to  I>car  witnenH  ihHi 
he  was  reduced  to  the  same  painful  necessity  as  tha 
great  Pompey,  who  had  been  reluctaivtly  foaeed  lo 
stake  on  one  throw  the  safety  of  liin  country.  On 
the  follo%ving  day,  &o  fatal  to  tiie  liberties  of  Rome, 
Measala  commanded  one  of  tbo  best  legions  in  the 
army  of  Brutus.    After  tba  aaoond  d^eat  at  Pbilippi 
he  escaped  to  Thasus,  an  idand  m  tba  JRgnn  8iea. 
He  was  there  invited  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
tbo  fMiM  of  the  republican  party.    But  bo  probably 
conaiderad  Iba  eaaao  of  tbe  commonwealth  as  noar 
iittrr'v  hopele.*!',  and  accordingly  li^lened  to  the  per- 
suasions of  Pollio,  who  undertook  to  recoiiciie  him  to 
the  conquerors,  and  to  praaorvothe  lives  of  those  who 
should  surrqnder  under  \m  command.  Antony  paaaed 
over  to  lliaaua,  and,  with  ^^reat  appearance  of  cordi- 
ality, received  Messai,.,  a-  .vtll  as  some  of  his  friends, 
into  favour,  and,  in  return,  waa  put  in  possession  of 
the  atoraa  wlifch  bad  baan  anuMiad  in  Ibat  island  te 
'.}\r  wreck  of  the  rtpuhlican  force*.    Having  now  join- 
ed the  arms  of  Antony,  Me«sala  accompanied  him  in 
the  dissolute  progress  which  he  made  throogb  tbo 
Tvoinan  dominions  in  Asia,  when  ha  receivad  the  bom- 
ajjfc  of  tiie  tributary  kings  and  settled  their  disputea. 
Messala,  from  his  esrliest  youth,  had  btt-n  dis'.iiiguish- 
ed  lor  bis  poarara  in  apaaking,  and  be  sometimes  plead 
bofera  Anto«7  in  fiivoar  of  an  aecoacd  tetrareli  or  of 
an  injured  pr^i|  I<'     At  Irrv'th.  however,  the  scandB' 
loua  and  infatuated  conduct  of  Antony,  and  the  com- 
parative moderation  of  Augustus,  induced  him  to 
transfer  his  services  to  the  latter,  whom  he  continued 
to  support  diumg  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe.    In  the 
liaitll  war  with  Sextus  Pompey,  he  was  second  in 
command  nnder  Agrmpti  awl,  on  one  occasioo  dtt> 
ring  hia  abaanco,  M  dM  Mpoaw  dincliaa  of  tht 
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fleeU  la  ihe  comsv  of  this  coatest  he  wu  tlto  for 
tome  time  sUtioued  with  an  army  on  tlx;  Neapolitan 
i4iOiD }  ud  AugofUHS  btriog  b«M  not  otUjr  defeated, 
hot  shipwreck^  in  one  of  tlw  mtny  nk««I  engage- 

mer^t^  .h  he  fought  with  Pompey,  sought  shelter 
in  tltis  iuottt  wretched  condition  in  the  camp  of  Mea- 
Mia,  by  wbon  he  wae  iMMived  u  t  friend  and  master, 
and  treated  with  the  tendercat  care.  The  death  of 
Sextua  Potnpoy  at  length  opened  iHtth  sea  and  laiid 

ohia  succewfUl  idvenary,  tod  it  ws»  qakkly  follow- 
ed by  the  long-expected  struggle  for  eupehority  be- 
tween Antony  and  Auguatus. — Mesaala  was  consul 
in  A. !'.('.  T'Zl,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Actiutn,  m 
which  he  bore  a  diitiogaisbed  nut.  After  that  deci- 
dve  ▼ktory  end  the  (mn  Mtabtishment  of  the  thrane 
of  A  L'-Jstiis,  he  lived  the  general  favourite  of  all  par- 
ties, and  the  chief  oniament  of  a  court  where  he  still 
asserted  bis  freedom  and  dignity.  While  at  Rome 
he  resided  in  a  iioiise  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  had 
(braii^rl)'  belonged  lo  Marc  Antony  ;  but  he  was  fre- 
<|aently  absent  from  dM  capital  on  the  service  of  the 
•tate.  War  after  war  wae  intniated  to  hia  conduct, 
mi  protrinee  after  province  was  committed  to  hia -ad- 
ministration. In  aome  of  )m  foreign  expeditions  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  poet  TibuUus,  who  baa  cel- 
elmted  the  military  exploite  of  Meaaah  In  Ma  (ane^ 

Enegyric,  and  his  own  friendship  and  attachmerit  to 
I  patron  in  his  elegies.  The  triumph  which  Mcssa- 
b  wtained  in  727,  (or  hb  victories  in  a  Gallic  cam- 
paign, completed  the  measure  of  his  military  honours  ; 
and  he  filled  in  auccession  all  the  most  important  civ- 
il offices  in  the  stale.     Besides  holding  the  consulship  | 

in  721,  be  was  elected  into  the  college  of  Ausnra,  and  ! 
waa  introited  with  the  aaperintendenea  of  utm  aqne-  | 

ducts,  one  of  those  j,'reat  public  worlts  for  svhich 
Koaie  has  been  so  justly  celebrated  In  736,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  absence  of  Augustus  and  Mcccnaa  from 
the  capital,  ho  was  nomiiuled  prefect  of  the  city,  but 
he  resigned  that  situation  a  few  days  after  hit  appoint- 
ment, regarding  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  ancient 
cooelitutioo  of  hia  countiy.  He  is  also  believed  to 
hmw9  been  the  person  who.  by  command  of  the  Con- 
script fathers,  first  saluted  Augustus  in  the  senate- 
bouse  as  the  "  Fattier  of  his  country  a  distinction 
whieh  waa  bestowed  in  a  manner  that  draw  taeia  from 
the  master  of  the  Roman  world  (f^vet.,  Aug ,  M).  and 
a  reply,  in  which  he  declared  that,  bavmg  atlamed  the 
aommit  of  his  wishes,  he  had  nothing  Mora  lo  deaire 
bom  the  immortal  goda  hot  a  contipoance  of  tha  same 
attachment  tin  the  lent  nrameata  of  hia  Ufa — From 
this  period  the  iiamo  of  Measala  is  scarcely  once  men- 
tioned by  any  contemporary  writer.  He  auiTivedt 
however,  ton  nr  twelve  vewi  longer.  Tibetiaa  Cm* 
aar,  who  was  then  a  yotith,  fond  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  by  no  means  ignorant  of  literature,  paid  Measala, 
when  in  hia  old  age,  much  deference  and  attention, 
and  attempted  to  imitate  his  style  of  oratory.  {Suet  , 
Tib.,  c.  70.)  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 
dreadfully  atllicted  with  ulcers  in  the  aacre  tpma;  and 
It  ia  Mid  that,  two  years  before  hie  deatL,  bo  wu  da< 
pifved  of  boib  aenM  and  meinorf .  He  at  len^  fbi<- 
got  his  own  name  (Plin  .  7.  21),  and  became  incapa- 
ble of  potting  two  words  tugelber  with  meaning.  It 
ia  mentioned  in  the  Euscbian  Chronicle  that  he  per- 
ished by  abstainina  from  food  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventy-two  ;  but  if  he  were  bom  in  600, 
as  is  supposed,  this  computation  would  extend  his  ox- 
ialonco  till  the  doee  of  the  reign  of  Aoffustiu,  which 
ft  ineoneistent  with  a  pasfage  of  the  aiatoinje  "  De 

ffl|yv;'.v  rJ, atut,"  whi'rr  ,'.  is  >.:ii(I,  "  C'jr- 

vinus  in  medtum  ufaue  Atigutti  pnnapaium,  Attmu 
MM  ad  axfrmmtm  mr««tt.**  Nowttomii 


miiddle  of  the 

reign  of  Augustus  cannot  be  fixed  later  than  the  year 
74fi,  when  Measala  could  only  have  attained  the  age 
nf  fifty- six.'^Hie  death  was  deeply  lamented,  and  his 
fuoeral  eloj^wM  wiittan  bf  Ovid.  as.  IW, 


1,  T.)— Though  Meaeak  had  attained  the  biafaaApai* 
of  exaltatioo,  in  an  age  of  the  mm  i^tAetti  ^mei 
factions  uid  the  moat  flagrant  moral  com]puoQ,hs 
left  behind  him  a  epollen  character;  being  chid* 
known  as  a  disinterested  patron  of  leaniing,  and  « 
steady  supporter,  so  far  as  waa  then  pnssihin.  •(  |^ 
principles  of  the  ancient  eooaliliitiaii.  *'||«im1i,* 
pays  Berwick,  "  S?.d  the  singular  merit  of  suppimnj 
an  unblciniehctl  character  in  a  moai  deipotic  cout, 
without  making  a  aacrifice  of  those  princifilas  tir 
which  be  had  fought  to  the  fields  of  Philippi .  ^dJ  ihe 
genuine  integrity  of  hie  character  was  so  dccplj  i©. 
pressed  on  all  part  i  s,  lI  ii  it  attracted  a  general  id- 
muation  in  a  nooat  corrupt  age.  Ha  ww  hnn,  ib- 
quent,  and  virtoooa ;  ha  wu  libenl,  atlacM  to  hi. 
t  tt,  nn.l       patronage  was  considered  as  tho  s -rtj; 
passport  to  itie  gates  of  fame,  and  extended  to  erwr 
man  who  was  at  all  conversant  with  letlen.  Tra 
character  is  supported  by  history,  is  not  conirid'clw) 
by  contemporary  writers,  and  is  seated  by  tJie  un^- 
tial  judgment  of  posterity.    No  writer,  either MCMl 
or  modem,  bu  aver  ouned  Memala  wiibooi  mm 
tribute  of  praise.   Cicero  eoon  peiesivetl  that  be  ps*. 
Bcsscd  an  assembla^je  of  e.tcellent  cjuaiiiits,  v  V.fh  "w 
would  have  more  admired  had  he  lived  to  im  thea 
expanded  and  matured  to  perfection.  Meia^ «« 
his  disciple,  and  rivalled  hi.s  master  in  flLi<^<:trcc  lo 
the  opinion  of  the  judicions  Quintiliao,  his&iviewu 
nMt  and  elegant,  and  in  all  hus  speeches  hediipliyed 
a  auporior  nobility.    In  the  Dial(^tta  of  Onton,  b  » 
said  to  have  excelled  Cicero  in  the  sweetnen  mi 
correctness  of  his  fttyle.  taste  for  p^otryji  i'  po- 

lite literature  will  admit  of  little  doubt,  when  we  cil 
to  mind  that  he  wu  pnlectod  by  Cwssr,  fttoored  by 
Mseccnafi.  esteemed  by  Horace,  and  lovH  by  Til  al- 
lus.    Horace,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  ode»,  ptuKs 
Mestaia  in  the  happiwl  strains  of  poetry,  calk  ibt 
day  he  mtendtd  to  pass  with  him  propitioitf,  wl 
promises  to  treat  hiin  with  some  of  bis  roost  eicelbUt 
wine.    '  For,' says  the  poet,  'though  .Mc5t'.i;?.  .'Con- 
versant with  ail  the  pbiioaopby  of  Socraie*  lad  m 
Academy,  he  will  not  deetino  socb  oateitaiiiaMt  ai 
my  humble  board  can  supply  '    (Ocf ,  3,  21  )  T'f 
modest  TibuUus  flattered  himself  with  the  pkwtg 
hope  of  M«S8ala*a  paying  him  a  visit  in  the  cositty, 
'  where.' says  he,  'my  ^c!  ned  Delia  shall  auirtia 
doing  the  honours  fur  so  noble  a  guest*  (1,6).  Thi 
rising  genius  of  Ovid  was  admiNd  and  encoongwi 
by  Mesaala  ;  and  this  condescenaios  the  exiled  iMi<i 
haa  acknowledged  in  an  episile  to  his  son  NmitlmM, 
dated  from  the  cold  shores  of  the  Euiinc   In  tha 
letter  Ovid  calls  Measala  hia  friend,  the  light  ud  it- 
rector  of  all  hn  literary  poiaQita.   It  ia  natunl  to  (ap- 
pose that  an  intimacy  subsisted  between  Mf^^aUiM 
Virgil,  snd  yet  no  historical  circutuiitance  hti 
to  our  knowledge  aufficient  to  etince  it.  Thepotm 
called  Ciri.s,  which  is  dedicated  to  Mcsssli,  asd  in 
been  ascribed  lo  Virgil  by  some  grave  vifImM*, 
grows  more  suspicious  every  day.    Tacit  j-,  ^^0'? 
judgment  of  mankind  ta  iodi^atabla,  and  wImk  de- 
doion  is  not  always  in  the  most  favoonUs  peiM  •« 
view,  si  r  rTi-:  fond  of  praising  Mcssala  ;  and  in  sff*^^ 
given  to  SiUus,  the  consul -elect,  be  coost«lef» 
among  the  few  great  charaeteia  who  have  rism  i« 
highest  honours  by  iheir  integrity  and  ekiqm^^ 
{Ann.,  1 1 ,        Even  Tiberius  himself,  wbes  » 
todc  Urn  for  his  maatcr  and  pattern  in  speakmg;  and 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Romas  I**?!* 
be  also  taken  him  for  his  guide  and  pattsm is 
{Berwick'x  Livf.f,  p.  ^9,  jryy. )— Me5s;il4  OT-.cd 
toTerentia,  who  bad  been  first  married  to  Cicero,  and 
subsequently  lo  Salloat,  the  btstoriu.   After  as 
death  of  Messala.  she  entered,  in  extreme  old 
into  a  fourth  maniage,  with  a  Roman  scn»t»r,  «bf» 
used  to  MV  that  he  poasesMd  the  twogretrst  c  jd- 
II  Bmm^  Uw  widow  of  CissMk  snd  the  clotf 
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«  which  Jdros  Cmv  tiwl  becii  MMMimted.  Mo»- 
uia  l«ft  by  Terentia  two  tons,  Marcus  and  Lucius. 
The  eider  of  iheM,  who  was  consul  in  V6I,  took  ibo 
aaon'  of  Mrssalinus;  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
■ndtf  Tiberias,  wben  that  prince  commuxled,  befon 
Im  srevnlon  to  the  empire.  In  the  war  of  Pannonia. 

I'.in^'  ,  1.  112]  Mi-^alinuj  inhtriled  his 
iitber'fe  elooueoce,  and  ol«u  followed  the  example  he 
kad  act  in  WToted  attachment  lo  Augustus,  and  the 
pationase  he  extended  to  literature.  Hut.  during  the 
mpn  of  Tiberias,  he  was  chiefly  noted  as  one  of  tho 
mo<t  acrrile  flatterers  of  that  tyrant.  {Tactt.,  Ann., 
if  18.)  The  ywogut  ion  of  MeeaeU  esaomed  the 
naoM  «f  Cotte,  fiom  his  meternil  fcmily,  and  acted  a 
conspicuous,  ihoii>rh  by  no  means  rcfjulable  part  in 
the  &r»t  years  of  Tiberius.  Both  brothers  were  friends 
wti  (NMcelors  of  Ovid,  who  addreesed  to  Mossalinos 
two  of  epistles  frnm  Pontus,  which  arc  full  of  re- 
kpecc  for  (he  memory  of  his  i!lu»tiious  father.  {Dun- 
Uf's  Reman  Lit.,  vol.  3.  p  53,  seqq..  Land,  ed.) 

.Messalina,  I.  Valeria,  the  first  wife  of  the  Emper- 
or Ctaodius,  dishonoared  his  throne  by  her  unbndled 
ind  dijigitjiing  incontinence     Her  cruelly  c<]ualled 
her  licentuMisoess.    After  a  long  career  of  ffoiU,  she 
openly  manied  a  young  patrieiso  named  Siliue,  do* 
nri;:  iti€  ^hience  of  the  emperor,  who  had  gone  on  a 
visa  to  Ottia.    Narcissus,  the  fr'-edman  of  Claudiua, 
was  the  only  one  who  dar^  J  to  inform  Claodioo  of  the 
fact,  and,  when  he  had  roused  the  sluggish  resentment 
of  his  imperial  master,  be  brought  htm  to  Rome.  The 
amval  of  Claudius  dispersed  in  an  instant  all  who  had 
ihraived  aroond  Messalina;  but  still,  though  thus  do* 
Hited,  sh»  lesotved  to  tmi«e  the  fi.orm,  and  sent  to 
cnifieror  dt'rnandin]L{  to  be  lieard.    Narcisf.- is,  how- 
ever, fearing  the  i  fleet  of  her  presence  on  the  feeble 
tftrn  of  her  husband,  despatcMd  an  wdor,  as  i.'  com- 
^".2  from  him,  for  her  iinmediaie  pitnishnicnt.  The 
order  foind  her  in  tiic  gardens  uf  Luculius.    She  cn- 
dswoored  to  destroy  herself,  but  her  courage  failing, 
«l»  was  put  to  death  by  a  tribune  who  had  been  sent 
fer  that  purpose.  A  D  48.    (Tacit.,  Ann  ,  11  et  12. 
-.Si.r',n,.,.f,   V,/    Ctaud)—U.  Called  also  Mitilia, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Statilias  Taorus,  who  been 
camat  and  hid  enjoved  a  trinmph  ivtmg  the  reign 
of  .\ngu9ius.    She  was  married  four  times  before  she 
came  to  the  imperial  throne.    Tho  last  o.'  her  four 
husbands  was  Attieus  Vestinus,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  who  had  Tcntorcd  to  aspire  to  tier  h,\n(l,  al- 
rhough  he  was  not  ignoran;  that  he  had  Nero  fut  a 
rtral.    The  tyrant,  who  had  long  favoured  Vestint** 
sa  one  of  the  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  r.->w 
reedved  to  destrov  him,  and  accordingly  compelled 

him  \o  open  his  veifis  Messalina  was  transferred  to 
th*  lojpensl  brd  After  the  death  of  Nero  she  en- 
to  regwn  her  former  rank,  aa  cntpresa,  by 
means  of  Ot^io.  whom  she  had  captivated  by  her  beau- 
ty. »nd  bopi:d  10  espouse.  But  Otho's  fall  having  dc- 
Mroyed  all  these  expcetatJOna,  sh(  in ;>-d  her  attcn- 
uon  to  btcraij  subfeeta,  and  obtained  applause  by 
■ofsie  poihKe  diteoorses  which  she  dettvered.  (Btogr. 
Umv  ,  vol  Vi.  p.  431  ) 

Maeattixca,  SI.  Valerius,  aon  of  Valerius  Messa- 
im  Corvioas.  (Consalt  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  ar> 
tide  .Hessala.) 

Ms8SA*(«.  in  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Sicily, 
«imate  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from  that 
astand  The  first  settlers  in  this  quarter  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  body  of  wandering  Siculi.  who  gave 
the  place,  from  the  ieythe\\k«  form  of  its  harbour,  the 
wnc  of  Zaode  (ZayirXv.  Myiik<").  The  Siculi 
nscra  no*  a  eommerclal  race,  snd  therefers  cooM  not 

ii»«i}  ihemst^  I  -  if  ■  -superior  advantages  for  trade 
whtch  the  spot  afforded  ;  ihev,  in  con«e<)uenee,  tinally 
left  it.  To  them  succfeded  .t  band  of  pirates  from 
Cnmt  in  Campania.  {Th^i'  ,  Ck  5  '  Thrsi;  settled 
to  cikc  place,  and,  to  give  the  new  coioay  mora  stabililyt 


formed  a  nnkm  inth  the  parent  city  of  Chstcis  m  En 

bcsa,  in  consequence  of  which  a  considerable  body  o. 
colonists,  cuming  from  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  Eubcta, 
participated  in  the  distribution  of  the  lands.  {Thtieyd., 
I.  c.)  Cbalcis  bad  previousljr  founded  the  city  of 
Naxoa  on  fue  eastern  tfosst  below ;  snd  it  is  probable 
that  a  pfcA  cJ  the  new  ;  i  ilation  carne  from  this  latter 
place.  On  this  supposition,  at  least,  we  can  reconcik 
with  the  statement  of  Thueydidea  die  account  ol 
Strabo,  %vho  informs  us  that  Zanclc  was  a  sett]*i 
ment  of  the  Naiiaos  who  dwelt  near  Catana  (Nn|tMr 
KTia/ia  Ttjv  irpif  KarApif.— Strabo,  268).  Zancte 
went  on  ailenUy  meraaaing  in  strength,  and  waa  soon 
powerfnl  enough  to  Ibnna  the  city  of  Himcra  (Thu 
cyd.,  6,  6),  and  to  carry  on  a  successful  warfare  against 

(the  neigbbooring  SicoU  in  the  interior.   As  it  waa, 
however,  the  only  Grecian  city  in  tlna  eomer  of  the 
i><land,  it  sought  to  strengthen  it.scif  by  new  accessions 
from  abroad  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  lonians  of  Asia 
Minor  were  invited  to  aend  a  colony  to  the  "Bcaotifnl 
Shore"  {Ka}ji  'Aitn^),  which  lay  along  the  coaat  of 
Sicily  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.    (Herod.,  6,  22.)  This 
happened  about  the  period  when  Miletus  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  and  wben  the  other  Greek  cities  of 
Lower  Asia  hsd  either  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Darioa^ 
or  imitate  the  example  which  the  Phoc^ans  h.id  set  in 
the  time  of  Gyrus.    The  Saminns,  therefore,  and  a  body 
of  Milesians  who  bad  escaped  being  led  into  captivity, 
embraced  the  ofTor  of  the  people  of  Zancle.   They  land- 
ed at  Locri,  on  the  Italian  coast ;  but  Scythes,  the  kin^ 
or  tyrant  of  Zancle,  would  seem  to  have  mode  no  prep- 
arations whatever  for  receiving  them,  being  engaged  at 
the  time  in  besieging  one  oftbe  citfes  of  the  Siculi.  An- 
axilas,  tyrant  of  Khegium,  who  was  on  no  friendly  f  nr 
ing  with  his  neighbours  in  Zanclc,  took  advantage  of  tius 
circnmslanee.    He  proceeded  to  Locri,  told  nie  new- 
comers to  give  up  bI!  thought  of  a  settlement  in  that 
quarter,  that  Zancle  was  undefended  and  might  easily 
be  taken,  and  that  be  would  aid  them  in  tho  attempt 
The  enterprise  succeeded.  Zanclc  waa  taken,  and  the 
inhabitants  became  ontted  as  one  common  people  with 
their  new  invaders      The  Samian.-*,  however,  were 
not  long  after  driven  out  by  the  same  Ananias  who 
had  aided  in  their  attempt  on  Zancle.   He  established 
here,  according  to  ThucyJides  (8,  6),  "a  mixed  race," 
and  called  the  cilv  bv  a  new  name,  "Messana**  {Heo- 
auva%  as  well  from  ihe  country  (Messcnia)  whence 
he  was  anciently  descended,  as  from  a  body  of  Mcs- 
senian  exiles  whom  he  settled  here.    Messana  (or, 
aa  the  Attic  writers  call  it,  Mcssenc,  Mroffj/vv),  kooo 
necamo  a  very  flourishing  city,  both  by  reasou  of  its 
very  fruitful  territory  and  M»  sdvsntsgeeos  sitostiov 
for  commerce.    It  was  aUo  a  place  of  some  .strength, 
and  the  citadel  of  Mcssana  is  often  mentioned  in  his- 
tory.   (Diod  ,  ]  \.87.— Polt/b.,  I,  10.)    Messana  was 
reg^irded  also  by  the  fJreeks  as  the  key  of  Sicily 
(Tkucyd.,  4,  I),  as  being  tho  place,  namely,  to  which 
vessels  cruising  from  Greece  lo  Sicily  directed  their 
course  on  leaving  iho  Ispvgian  promontory.  (fiAwm> 
fitid,  ad  Thucyd.,  I  c  )   And  yet.  notwithslsnding  all 
(hese  advantages,  u  was  never  other  than  an  unlt5fkv 
place,  always  undergoing  changes,  and  unable  at  any 
time  to  play  an  important  part  m  the  affairs  of  Sicily  \ 
for  its  wealth,  ai  d  it*  adv.intageous  uituation  as  regard 
ed  the  passage  from  Italy  into  the  island,  alwraya  made 
it  a  tempting  pHxe  to  the  ambitious  and  powerful  prin 
ces  around.    No  Greek  city,  therefore,  eiperienee: 
more  frequent  changes  of  nlcra  than  this,  and  nOQW 
contsined  wuhm  its  walls  a  more  mixed  popul  <i  <  r  - 
At  a  later  period  (0/.  96, 1),  MeMsns  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Csrthagtniaiie.  who  destroyed  it  (iTrnt..  14,  M, 
itqq  ).  being  aware  of  their  inability  at  that  time  to  re- 
tain a  place  so  far  distant  from  their  other  strong- 
holds, snd  not  widiing  H  to  come  again  into  the  poo* 
session  of  their  o;>ponents.    Dionysius  of  Syrscuse, 
however,  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  same  year,  and. 
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Be^kl.  s  t'^tal-IUhiiig  in  it  ihe  rpmisBiit  of  the  former  iti- 
tMbiUuia,  auJed  a  con8idcrat7ic  iiuinbtr  uf  Luciiasw, 
MelkyniilKKtit,  and  Mcaseman  exiles.  The  Utter, 
bpiw«v«Ct  thf  otwh  few  of  offendii^  the  LacMUHneiii«B% 
were  tfteTwanrtranaferred  to  the  dittriet  of  Abeeeoe, 
and  there  rnuuJeJ  Tyndaris.  Mcssana  thua  came  to 
oooieiu  M  tuixed  a  population  aa  bdbre.  {.Dtod^  14, 
18.)  It  Nuiainod  uMer  the  eivay  of  Bionjeiiie  and 
hia  mn  ;  and  suViscquer^tly,  after  eiijoving  a  abort  pe- 
riod ut  freedoni,  it  paaaed  into  the  banda  of  Agalhocles. 
{Diod.,  19,  102.)  Hm  folbwii^  year  tbc  inbabitanta 
revolted  from  hie  ewey,  and  put  tbenuclvea  under  the 
protection  of  the  Carthagimana.  {Diod.,  19,  110.) 
Scan,  howc'Vv  :,  a  new  misfortuno  befell  ihc  unlucky 
city.  It  waa  seized  by  the  Mameriiui  (vuL  MamerU> 
at),  H«  mele  iohebiteBta  wen  either  ehogfalefed  or 
driven  out,  and  their  wires  and  children  became  the 
property  of  the  conqueroris.  Mcaaaoa  now  took  the 
Mme  of  MamcftimtOiougb  in  proeoeeof  tine  the  other 
appellation  on<-e  more  gained  the  ascendancy.  {Po- 
lyh.,  1,  7.~Duj  L,  21.  13.— P/m.,  3,  7.)  Tba  act  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty  paaaed  unpunished.  Syracuse  waa 
too  much  occupied  with  mteatine  couamotioaa  to  attend 
to  It,  end  tho  Certhaginiana  gladly  made  a  leegoewith 
the  Nfanurtini,  since  by  thttn  Pyrrhiis  would  be  pre- 
vented from  crossing  over  into  Sicily  and  seizing  on  a 
poat  so  important  to  his  fotllXO  operationa.  ( Diod  ,  22, 
8  )  The  .Mamertini,  however,  could  no',  lav  ihcir 
old  iubils  of  robbery.  They  liarasstd  ail  iheir  neigh- 
bours, atjd  even  became  troubleaooie  to  Syracuae, 
where  Kii^  Hiero  bad  at  last  cocceodod  in  oetabliah- 
iof  order  and  tranquillity.  Thta  monarch  defeated 
the  lawless  banditti,  and  would  have  taken  their  city, 
bad  not  the  Cartbagiaians  interposed  to  defend  it.  A 
body  of  these,  with  Ihe  approbation  of  part  of  the  in* 
habitanta,  took  po  ■'•^  on  of  the  citadel ;  wliilc  another 
portion  of  the  uitidimanls  called  in  the  assistance  of 
dM  Ronana.  and  thus  the  first  of  the  Pumc  war*  had 
ila  origin.  ( Vid.  Punicum  Bellum,  and  compare  Po- 
1,  9,  tcqq.  —  Diod.,  22,  15.  — Zd.,  23,  2,  teqq.) 

easana  and  the  Mainertincs  retnuiiicd  Ironi  heoco- 
ibrUi  under  the  Roman  power ;  but  the  city,  aa  before, 
could  nerer  enjoy  any  long  period  of  repoao.  It  eof- 
fercd  in  thr  <  i.ly  r  vij  wars  bttwccn  Marius  and  Sylla, 
in  the  war  oi  the  »lavc:»  lu  Sicily,  and,  more  particuLar- 
*7t  in  the  contest  between  Sextus  Pompcy  and  tbetri- 
VDfir  Octavianua.  Messana  formed  during  this  war 
the  ehlef  station  of  Pompey'a  fleet,  and  his  principal 
place  of  m:|  i[  I  v,  and  ll>«  city  was  plundered  at  its  close. 
{Appian^  B.  C'te.,  5,  IJU.)  A  Roman  colony  was  af- 
lorward  planted  here.  {Mmnert,  Geo/pr.,  vol.  9,  pt. 
I,  |)  267,  teqq.) — The  modern  Mcssma  corresponds 
to  the  ancient  city.  Even  in  later  times,  the  fates 
•eem  to  have  oooapiied  agunat  thie  onfortanate  place. 
A  plague  swept  away  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitsuts; 
then  rebellion  spread  it.s  ravages  ;  and  ti/)*ily,  tlie  dread- 
ful earthquake  in  1783  completed  t)sa downfall  of  » 
eiu  which  rivalled,  if  it  d^  oor  eorpasa,  Palermo. 
{muTtft  CUtstkai  Tour,  toL  %  203.)  Although 
the  town  has  since  bpen  rebuilt  according  to  a  regular 
plan  and  although  it  baa  been  declared  a  free  port, 
Messina  is  not  so  important  aa  it  once  was.  It  con* 
tained  before  the  last  catastrophe  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants :  ilie  present  population  does  not  amount 
to  seventy  tbouaud  {Mm*  AnN,  Gmrr.,  vol.  7,  p. 
793,  Am,  €i,) 

MRaaAPTa,  a  e^.otry  of  Italy  in  Magna  Grmcia,  com- 
nonty  aupposcd  to  have  been  the  Fame  with  Ia|iygia, 
hot  forming,  in  strictness,  the  mtcrior  of  that  part  of 
baly.  The  town  of  Measapia,  meotioned  by  PHny 
11).  is  thought  to  have  communicated  its  name  to 
the  Mesaapian  nation.    Tbe  generality  of  Italian  to- 

Cnphora  idobtify  the  aito  of  this  ancient  town  with 
t  of  Mti»agna,  between  Ona  and  BrTn'iisi.  (Pra- 
tif  Via  Appia,  i,  9,—RomaiuUi,  voi.  2,  p.  137.— 
OhMwr «  A,ic.  IMf,  Td.  S,  ]!.  SIS.) 


1  Mi?«*KSK.  a  daughter  of  Triopa*,  king  of  .\^0!i, 
who  married  Folycaou,  son  of  Lelcx,  king  of  Lacoaa. 
She  encouT^od  ber  huaband  to  levy  troops,  and  t« 
aaiM  a  pari  of  tbe  Pekmomeaos,  whwb,  after  it  bad 
been  oeni|tiond,  raeeiTed  her  oama.  (Peasaa  ,  i,  1 1 

ME«sK-!fK  (or,  in  the  Doric  dialect  of  the  coutjtty, 
Messina,  Mtoadva%  tbe  chief  city  of  Messenia,  m  the 
Peloponneaua :  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mornit  IlhitAs, 
and  founded  hv  E[inmiT;onda8.  It  i»  said  to  ku 
been  complticU  and  ioriitied  in  ei£hly-llve  days,  m 
great  was  the  zeal  and  activity  diapUyed  by  the  Tbs- 
bana  and  their  allies  in  this  undertaking.  {Dioi 
Ste.,  15,  66.)  Pausanias  informs  us,  that  Uie  wtlh  oi 
this  city  were  the  strongest  he  had  ever  »cen,  bein^ 
entirely  of  atone,  and  well  supetied  with  towcn  lal 
buttieasaa.  The  dtadd  waa  aitoated  «o  Meaai  Idi' 
ome,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  long  and  obsilnitt 
defence  which  ibe  Messenians  there  made  agauiit  tiit 
Spartans  in  their  last  revolt.   The  hi^oiy  of  this  eitf 

;(!enti!kd  with  that  of  Messenia,  which  latter  artKb 
may  hence  be  consulted. — Tbe  ruins  of  Messene  are 
visible,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  W.  Cell,  at  JfaurMRntfi, 
a  anall  vilhigo,  with  a  beautiful  source,  under  Iibma, 
in  the  cantra  of  the  •ndflOt  city.  (Ida.,  p.  Hj— 
Cramer' i  Anc.  Grceu,  vol.  3,  p.  150.— CtZfsiia^ 
the  Morea,  p.  M.^Dodtull,  vol.  2,  p.  365.) 

MaesKma,  a  cooatvy  of  the  Peloponnesus,  bataan 
Laconia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  ant^  tho  Ionian  Sea.  Tbe 
river  lyivda  formed  the  boundary  towards  Liis  awl  .Ar- 
cadia.   From  tbe  latter  country  it  was  fartbei  imiti 
by  an  irregular  line  of  mountains,  extendiiifiBaMatk> 
easterly  direction  to  the  chain  of  Taygettis  on  ^  1> 
conian  border.     This  celebrated  range  mjrkcJ  tlx 
limiu  of  tbe  province  to  the  east,  as  far  as  ibc  mmvci 
of  the  little  river  Pamisoa,  whieb  eomplated  tbe  in 
of  separation  from  tbe  Spartan  tcrritorv  to  the 
{SiraMo.  361  .—Cram<r'#  Anc.  «r««,' vol.  3. p.  m. 
Its  area  is  calculated  hy  (.'linton  at  1162 squire  ntln 
{Fast.  Hell  ,  vol.  2,  p.'  385  )    Messenia  is  doctibei 
by  Pausanias  as  the  most  ferlde  province  of  Pelopot 
ncsus  (1,  l.*),  3).  and  Kuripidcs,  in  a  pisM^e  (;Liciit^ 
by  Strabo  (366),  speaks  of  it  as  a  land  well  vraieRii, 
very  fertile,  with  beantifiil  pastoiea  lor  cstdsb  lad  paa 
sessing  a  tliTna'r  neither  loo  cold  in  winter  nor u» 
hot  in  summer.    The  western  part  of  the  cooniiy  u 
drained  by  tbe  river  Pamisus,  which  rises  io  va 
mountains  between  Arcadia  and  Mej6.i!ni»,  and  fio«» 
southward  into  tho  Messcnian  Uulf.    The  bsiiri  of 
the  Pamisus  is  divided  into  two  distinct  psri-s  wc- 
are  separated  from  each  other  on  the  esit  bv  mdc 
high  luid  that  stretehea  from  the  Taygetns  to  m 
misus,  snd  on  the  western  side  of  the  rivtr  by  Mouii; 
Itbome.    Tbe  u^>er  part,  usually  called  the  dIsu  af 
Slenycleroa,  ie  air  amaU  extent  and  modanta  MiGVi 
but  the  lower  j  :irt,  -^outh  of  Ilhomc,  is  an  cit*QK»* 
plain,  celeb.,iu  d     a:.cicnt  times  for  lU  great  feitilitT, 
whence  it  was  frequently  called  Jfoeana,  or  "lix 
blessed . ' '    Leake  describes  it  as  covered  at  the  (Mmcsl 
day  with  plantations  of  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  tw  vd- 
berrv.  arid  "  as  rich  in  cultivation  'us  can  well  in* 
gincd."    iTrauUt  in  the  Morula  vol  1,  p.  35*2  ) 
western  pert  of  Mooaama  ia  dtvoniSad  by  hiU» 
leva,  but  contaii:a  no  higli  mountains    {Eni-^d  Vi 
Knmel.,  vol.  15.  p.  126.>— We  learn  from  Pi^siB* 
(A,  1,  %),  that  Messenia  d«rif«d  iu  appellator  rtu 
Mesaene,  wife  of  Polycaon,  one  of  the  eaiiiert  leut 
eigne  of  the  country.    He  aljso  observes,  iW 
ever  this  name  occurs  in  Homer,  it  denote*  ^  ?^ 
ince  rather  than  the  cihr  of  Measene,  whicn  \it  <<»■ 
ceivee  did  not  eziat  bll  the  time  of  Efiffinoedal 
(Compare  Straho,  ^TiB.)    At  the  period  of  the  TtojK. 
war.  It  appears  from  tlie  poet  thai  Messenia  »as  p*'^^ 
under  the  dominion  of  Menelaus,  and  partly  under  thM 
of  Ne!<lor.    Til  ^  is  evident  from  tbe  towns etai 
has  assigned  to  these  respective  leaders,  aod  {■  MiM 
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(Sfrgi.,  35U — roMsan.,  4,  3.)    In  the  divi»!On  of  ihe 
Peloponnesus,  made  after  the  re  turn  of  the  Heraclidc, 
Mesaeatt  fell  to  the  ihuv  of  Cre«phoDteSt  aon  of  Atis- 
todcmut,  will)  whom  eommenced  the  Doriin  line, 
which  continued  '.vitliout  iii'.crrnptio!i  for  many  gener 
•uoot.   Id  tbo  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before 
Ae  Chrictiitt  on,  ft  tenet  of  dttputet  and  tkiimitbeo 
»ro-e  ofi  thf  borders  of  Mcs^rnia  and  Laconia,  which 
l|afe  Tiite  tu  a  couiirnied  hatred  between  the  two  na- 
laoat.    Prompted  by  this  feeling,  tbo  Spaxtaitt  arc 
»aiil  to  have  bound  ihcnisclvea  by  an  oath  never  to 
return  home  till  Mesaenia  was  subdued ;  and  they 
eommenced  the  contest  by  a  midnight  att.ick  on  Am- 
pbcta,  a  frontier  town,  which  the^  took,  and  put 
tbt  itAabitants  to  the  tword.  Thit  wat  the  eom- 
Siencement  of  wh^l  w.is  called  the  First  Metttnian 
War,  the  date  of  which  is  usually  given,  though 
it  car.rio!  be  btlitvid  with  certainty,  as  B.C.  743. 
Eopbaes,  the  Mcssenian  king,  had  wisdom,  howev- 
er, and  courage  sufficient  for  the  crisis.    Aware  of 
the  Lacedemonian  superiority  in  the  field,  he  pro- 
tracted the  war,  avoidiog  battles  and  defending  the 
tewDs.  la  the  fourth  year,  however,  •  bctde  wee 
fought  with  great  slaughter  and  doubtful  success.  But 
tha  Mwniaits  were  suffering  from  gamson-confine- 
BMBt  and  the  cootlant  plundirmg  of  their  lands. 
New  nrarnren  were  taken.   The  people  were  collect- 
ed i.-tj^  lae  inland  ooals  at  Ithome,  a  place  of  great 
DitunJ  ttrtngth,  ana  open  to  supplies  by  sea,  the 
laoedamoniaaa  hfttfnff  no  fleet.    Meanwhile  they 
tikcd  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  hade  tfiem 
wcri'ice  to  the  infi  nial  (Kilics  a  virgin  of  the  blood 
*i  w£pytas,  son  of  the  Heracleid  Crcsphontea.  Im- 
pelled by  patriotitm  or  ambition.  Aristodemne  oflered 
i  s  L  .\n  daughter  ;  atid,  when  it  was  intended  to  save 
i^'  by  til^'.y  denying  her  virginity,  in  his  rage  he  slew 
her  with  his  own  hand.    The  fame  of  the  obedience 
paid  to  the  oracle  so  far  disheartened  tho  onofliy,  Ibat 
the  war  languished  for  five  years  ;  in  the  sixth  an  in- 
»a>.ijn  Cook  I'biCf,  ami  a  battle,  bloody  .iml  ill(.!^ct^ivt• 

like  the  former.  Eupha^  was  killed,  and  left  no  Is- 
aac, and  Ariatodemea  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

TTt  rif  .v  (irir.'-e  wns  brave  and  able,  and  iho  Lacedas- 
luonian?,  wtiktuid  by  the  battle,  confined  themselves 
far  fbor  jears  to  predatory  ineuraions.   At  last  they 

r'  I  Bfedod  Messenia,  and  were  defeated  ;  but,  in 
midst  of  his  success,  Aristodcmus  wa-t  so  pos- 
»e.-?eJ  '^Ich  remorse  fur  his  d.inj^'htcr's  diHlh,  that  ho 
atew  himself  on  her  tomb,  and  deprived  bis  country  of 
the  only  leader  able  to  defend  her.  tthome  wao  be- 
sirctd  TTie  faini.-hed  inhabitants  found  means  to 
pa>s  the  Laccd.T'iioniiin  lines,  and  tied  for  shcllcr  and 
s.b^  ^t<^r,cc.  some  to  neighbouring  states  where  they 
had  claims  of  hospitality,  othera  to  their  ruined  homes 
and  about  their  desolated  country.  Tthome  was  di:- 
manlkd  ;  snd  those  who  remained  of  the  ^!esseniaIl9 

were  alk»wed  lo  occupy  most  of  the  lands,  paving  half 
the  predoce  lo  Sparta. — The  abaenee  from  nome  to 

which  the  Laccdsmonians  had  bound  tlif^rnsflves,  be- 
came, by  ibe  prstraction  of  the  w  ar,  an  evil  ihreaien- 
jBgthfe  cxiaience  of  the  state,  no  i  hihlrcn  being  bom 
to  suppJj  the  waste  of  war  ami  natural  dicay.  The 
remedy  «i:.J  :o  havt  betu  adoultd  was  a  strange  otjc, 
hi«^ly  characteristic  of  Laceosmon,  and  such  as  no 
otacr  people  wtuld  have  oaed.  The  young  men  who 
htd  cone  Co  Mturity  slnee  the  beginning  of  the  war 
were  free  from  the  oatl,.  and  they  were  sent  homo  to 
cohabit  prmniscuously  with  the  marriageable  virgins. 
Bat  even  at  Speita  this  expedient,  in  some  degree, 
n:,  coijnter  to  the  popular  fcebnjfs.  When  the  war 
w«i  tndtd.  and  the  cnddren  of  this  irregular  inter- 
eowse  were  grown  to  manhood,  though  bred  in  all  the 
fisdpiine  of  Lycorgus,  they  found  themselvea  gcncr- 
ttf  lUghted.  Their  spirit  was  high,  their  discontent 
dtt|frous  ;  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  olTer  them 
iki  nfeans  of  settling  out  of  reloponoeeaa.  They 


willingly  emigrated,  and,  under  Pha1anthu8,oije  ot  then 
own  number,  they  founded  the  city  of  Tarentam  fn 
Italy.  ( Vid.  Parthenii.)— Daring  forty  ycara  Motto* 
nia  bore  the  yoke.  But  the  oppression  of  the  in1nM> 
tants  was  grievouj,  and  imbittcred  with  every  cirrum- 
stance  of  insult,  and  the  Grecian  spirit  of  'jtdtiftad- 
once  wat  yet  stiong  In  them ;  tlwy  only  vranted  • 
Ipndrr,  and  a  leader  w  a^f  found  in  ^ristomenes,  a  youth 
of  the  royal  hne.  Support  being  promised  from  Ar- 
gos  and  Arcadia,  allies  of  his  country  in  a  former  war, 
Aristomenes  attacked  a  body  of  Lacedasmonians,  and, 
though  not  completely  successful,  did  such  feats  of 
valour  that  the  Messenians  would  have  chosen  him 
kiqg ;  bat  he  declined  it,  and  was  made  geueral-in" 
chief.  Hit  next  ftdvonturo  wat  an  attempt  to  prectite 
on  the  ^u[)e^8titioo8  fears  of  the  enemy.  Sparta  bav- 
mg  neither  walls  nor  watch,  he  ttasity  cfitcrcd  it  alone 
by  night,  and  hung  against  the  Brazen  House  (a  ain- 
gularly  venerated  tcmide  of  Minerva)  a  shield,  with  a*i 
inscription  declaring  that  Anstompne*.  from  the  Kpuibt 
of  the  Spartans,  dedicated  tl»t  shield  to  the  goddess. 
Alarmed  leat  their  protecting  goddess  abould  bo  weft 
from  them,  the  Lacedwmonfano  aent  to  eonsatt  xht 
Delpliiaii  oracle,  and  \vcre  directed  to  take  an  .^lhc- 
nian  adviser.  The  .\ilieitiana,  though  far  from  wish- 
ing the  subjugation  of  Messenia.  yet  feared  to  oflbnd 
the  god  if  ilitv  refu-cd  compliance  ;  btjt,  in  granting 
what  was  asked,  they  hoped  to  make  it  useless,  and 
sent  IVrtsas,  a  poet,  and  supposed  to  be  of  no  ability. 
The  choice  proved  better  than  they  intended,  ainct 
the  poetry  of  T^rttrus  being  very  popular,  kept  up  the 
sjiint  of  the  i>eo[rlc  in  all  reverses. — The  Messcnian 
army  had  now  been  rc-enforced  from  Argos,  Elis,  Ar^ 
cadie,  and  Sieyon,  and  Messenian  refugees  esme  m 
daily  :  the  Lacedemonians  had  been  joinnl  bv  the 
Cormihians  alone.  They  met  at  Caprusema,  whcra, 
by  the  desperate  courage  of  the  Messenians,  and  the 
conduct  and  extraordinary  personal  exertions  of  their 
leader,  the  Laceda-monians  were  rooted  with  suc^ 
slaughter  that  thcv  \\ere  on  the  point  of  suing  for 
peace.  Tyrtaius  diverted  them  from  this  submission, 
and  persuaded  them  to  roenlt  their  nomben  by  aat^ 
ciating  some  Helot.i.  a  measure  very  galling  to  Spar- 
tan  pride.  Meanwhile  Ari»tomencs  was  ever  harasa- 
ing  them  with  iocarsion«<  In  one  of  these  be  earrM 
off  from  Caryx  a  number  of  Spartan  virgins  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Diana.  He  had  form- 
ed a  body-guard  of  voung  and  noble  Mifseniaris, 
who  slwava  fought  by  bis  aide,  and  to  their  charge 
he  gave  the  captives.  Heated  with  wine,  the  young 
men  attempted  to  violate  their  chastitv,  and  Aris- 
tomenes, after  vaiiily  remonstrating,  killed  the  most 
refinetoiy  with  his  own  hand,  and,  on  receiving  their 
ransom,  restore  the  girls  uninjured  to  their  pa- 
tents. Another  lime,  in  an  assault  on  iOgila.  he 
is  said  to  have  been  made  prisoner  by  5ome  Spar- 
tan women  there  assembled,  who  repelled  the  assautt 
with  ft  vigour  equal  to  that  of  the  men ;  but  one  of 
them  who  had  pre  viou'-ly  loved  Mm  favoured  his  es- 
cape. —  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  another  battle 
look  place  at  Mcgaletaphrus,  the  Messenians  being 
joined  by  the  Areadian^*  alone  Through  the  treach- 
ery of  Aristocrates,  prince  of  Orchomcnua,  the  Arcadi- 
an leader,  the  Meaaonians  were  surrounded  snd  cut  to 
pieces,  and  Aristomenes,  escaping  mlh  ft  scanty  rem* 
nant,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  defence  of  hit  country, 
and  collect  hi"*  forces  at  Ira,  n  stronghold  near  the  sea. 
Here  be  supplied  the  garrison  by  plundering  excur- 
siont,  to  ftbiy  eondncied  tt  to  foil  every  precaution  ol 
the  besiegers,  in«omuch  that  they  forbade  all  n  bi  re 
of  the  con«joered  territory,  and  even  of  part  of  I*aconia. 
At  last,  falling  in  with  a  large  body  of  l<aceda>monians 
under  both  their  kings,  af^cr  an  obetinftle  defence  he 
was  struck  down  and  taken,  with  shoot  fifty  of  his 
band.  The  j)riHonrrs  were  thrown  as  rebels  n  t:>  a 
I  deep  cftveni,  and  all  were  killed  by  the  fall  except 
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Anslofuenf:£,  who  whs  wondr rfally  preserved  and  en- 
abled lo  cbciifki.  tiitti,  leiuiiiitig  lu  in,  BooD  gare 
INPOOf  to  ilic  ettemy  of  bis  pre»ence  by  freth  exfMoili 

2ually  daring  and  judicious.  The  siege  was  protract- 
till  the  eleventh  year,  when  the  l^ct;demonian 
commander,  one  stormy  nighl,  learninflr  that  a  post  in 
(be  fort  bad  been  quitted  bj  ita  giuura,  sileotljr  occii> 
ped  U  with  bCa  tro<i{>i^  Ariatoimnea  flew  to  the  epot 
and  coiniiicnccd  a  vigorous  deft  nce.  tbc  women  as;<i»t- 
icg  by  throwing  tiles  from  ttte  i)OU8«-iopa,  and  many, 
when  driven  thence  by  the  storm,  even  takioff  enue 
and  mixing  in  tlu-  fight.  But  the  superior  nurnbers  of 
tiie  I^ctdaiiiuiuans  enabled  them  cotwUDtly  to  bring 
up  fresh  trooji^  whU*  the  Meaeeniana  were  flghtiog 
withoat  rest  or  pause,  with  (he  tempest  driving  in 
their  faces.  Cold,  wet,  slei'pli  :^  ,  ^adcd,  and  hongr)  , 
ihty  kept  up  the  sirug^ir  (or  thr«  p  niglils  and  two 
days  ;  at  length,  wbcu  all  was  vain,  tbey  formed  their 
CMomn,  placing  in  the  middle  their  women  and  ehil> 
dren  and  iiiD!>t  [loriallc  cflecis,  and  resolved  to  make 
their  way  unt  ul  the  pUee.  Aristomcnes  demanded 
a  passagv,  which  wjs  granted  by  the  enemy,  unwilling 
to  risk  the  effects  of  tlieir  des^uir.  Their  march  was 
towards  Arcsdia,  where  they  were  most  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  allotments  were  offered  them  of  land. 
Even  jet  Anatoiaenee  hoped  to  atnke  a  blow  for  the 
deNveranee  of  hie  country.    He  selected  500  Meeie- 

niai's,  who  were  joiiitd  bv  3()0  .\rcadiuri  vo'uiiteers, 
and  resolved  to  att^mpi  the  surprtite  uf  Spuru  while 
the  army  was  iu  the  farthest  part  of  Messcnia,  where 
Pylos  and  Meihoiu-  .still  hold  out  But  the  ttittrpri.se 
was  frustfsted  by  Arislocralts,  who  scut  word  uf  it  tu 
8paria.  The  messenger  wss  seized  on  his  return, 
•nd  (be  iettera  found  on  him  diecovering  both  the  prea* 
em  and  former  treachery  of  bis  maiter,  ^  indignant 
p€0[ile  etoneJ  the  trailor  lo  death,  and  erected  a  pillar 
to  coinnieinorato  his  inf.iniy. —  I  ha  McsAcnians,  who 
fell  under  the  f>ower  of  Lftceda>mon«  were  made  He- 
lots. Tiie  I'yluins  and  Mt'thor)S>an5.  and  oiher.-s  on 
the  coajjt,  now  gtving  up  M  hope  of  farther  resistance, 

Sroposed  to  their  countrymen  in  Arcadia  to  jom  thcin 
1  aeeking  aome  fit  place  for  a  colonv,  and  re<}uealed 
Arietoinenee  to  be  their  leader.  He  lent  hii  aon. 
For  hiiiisetf,  he  ^aid,  he  would  never  c<!u>o  to  war 
wiiii  Lacedcinon,  aud  be  well  knew  that,  while  he 
lived,  some  ill  would  ever  be  happening  to  it.  After 
tlte  former  war,  the  town  of  Hhetjiuui  in  Italy  had 
been  partly  peopled  by  eApellcJ  Me^sciiidns.  The  ex- 
iles were  now  invited  by  the  Rhegians  to  assist  them 
•^ioat  Zaode,  a  hoatile  tirecian  town  on  the  oppo> 
Mte  eoaet  of  Sicily,  and  in  case  of  victory  the  town 
was  offered  them  as  a  settlement.  Zanctc  was  be- 
•ieged,  and  the  Messcnisns  having  mastered  the  walla, 
tiw  inhabitants  were  at  their  mercy.  In  the  common 
eourse  of  Grecian  w.irf.ire.  ihrv  would  all  havf  (->  ,  u  i 
either  slaughtered  ot  sold  for  »iuv( »,  uud  »ucti  was  me 
wish  of  the  Khegian  prince.  IJut  Aristomcnes  had 
laupht  haa  foUowcra  a  nobler  lesson.  I'hey  refused  to 
inlliet  on  other  Greeks  what  they  had  suffered  from 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  mudt-  .i  convention  with  the 
Zanclxans,  by  which  each  oalioii  was  to  live  on  equal 
terms  in  the  city.   The  name  of  the  town  wa$  ehan* 

!fed  to  Mcssana.  (Kirf.  Messar,»  ) — .Ari'-tomrncs  vain- 
y  F'lughi  the  means  of  farther  hostilities  against  Spar- 
ta, but  hiafttmainii^  daya  were  passed  in  tranquillity 
with  Dainageius,  prince  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  who 
had  married  hid  daughter.  His  actions  dwell  in  the 
memories  of  his  countrymen,  and  cheered  them  in 
tbeir  wanderings  and  auflcringa:  and  from  their  legen- 
dary aanas,  together  with  tooae  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  with  the  [luems  of  Tyrt«us,  the  story  of 
the  two  Messenian  wum  has  been  chiefly  gathered  by 
<ke  learned  and  careful  antiquary  Pausaniaa.  from 
<hose  work  it  is  here  taken  The  character  of  .\ri9- 
tomenes,  a*  thus  represented,  combines  sU  the  ele- 
\9{      i  oaa and gfaalnaaab  in  a  di^gVM  almoat 


unparalleled  smjng  Grecian  herot?    Incxhausiille  in 
resources,  unconquerabie  in  bpirit,  tnii  rcsoiuiel;  fu. 
levering  through  every  extremity  of  hopeless  dinata; 
an  ardent  patriot  and  a  formidable  warrior,  he  ulwu 
formed  to  find  his  happinetis  in  peace  ,  and  aliupus- 
ing  bis  youth  under  oppression,  and  his  manhood  a 
war  agiinat  a  cruel  enemy,  wherein  be  ia  uid  to  hart 
alain  more  than  800  men  with  hie  own  band,  h«  jtt 
retained  a  singular  pcnllencss  of  natiirc,  ;i«omi.c'ti 
that  he  IS  related  to  ha^e  wept  at  the  fate  of  the  iniuv 
Ariatoeiates.    The  original  injustire  and  nbaHiiMat 
tyranny  of  ilie  I.acedarnoniatis,  with  ih(:iro\\i.ir^' out- 
rage in  the  cuiidemuiiliun  as  rei>eli»  of  hiiti»tif  Jiid  'int 
companions,  might  have  driven  a  meaner  spini  t« 
acu  of  like  barbarity  :  bat,  deep  as  was  bia  blind 
to  Sparte,  he  conducted  the  struggle  with  rniiAm 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  wht,  and  sointiin  is,  a:  it 
the  case  of  the  virgina  taken  at  Csi}k,  with  inon 
than  oeoal  feneroaity  and  atrictneaa  of  nMnh.— 
The  Mt  -•i'irtnan-s  who  rrmained  in  their  coun'rr  wert 
treated  with  the  greatest  »e\enty  by  the  Spsrttns, 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helota  «r  atiwi 
I'his  cruel  opprcaaion  induced  them  once  iMia  It 
take  up  arms,  in  the  79th  Olympiad,  and  lo  iinti^ 
Mount  Ilhoiiif,  vshen-  they  defended  thirii?ilve«  fcr 
ten  years :   the  I^acedcmoniana  being  at  this  tint 
so  greatly  reduced  in  nombera  by  an  eirtbimkib 
which  destroyed  several  of  their  tnwn«,  th»t  the} 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  allie*  forts- 
aisUncc  .    (Thucyd  ,  1,  lOL^Pauxan  .  4,  34.)  At 
length  the  Mesi-enians.  worn  out  by  this  prolrwld 
siege,  agreed  to  uurreadcr  the  place  on  condition  thti 
they  should  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Pelosi  ir 
806-   Hie  AihcntaiM  were  at  this  time  oa  no  fncndl] 
terma  vrith  the  Spartans,  and  gladly  received  ilwrth- 
gees  of  Ithome,  allowing  them  to  .»^<  ttle  at  Niupwtus, 
which  they  had  taken  Iroiit  the  I..ocri  Ozolx.  (The 
eyd .  1,  103. — Pauian.,  I.  c.)    Grateful  for  the  protae 
t(on  thiiM  afTurdi  (1  ih«  rn.  ilif  Mcssenians  displayed  gml 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Athens  during  the  Peloponoesiui 
war     Thucydidea  haa  recorded  several  insunces  is 
which  tbejr  rendered  important  services  to  tUt  po^nr. 
not  only  at  ffaopaetoa,  but  in  ifStolia  and  Amphikxbii, 

at  Pvlo-i,  and  in  the  island  of  S[,hacfrna,  a?  well  u  in 
the  Sicilian  expedition.    When,  however,  the  disaster 
of  .^go«potamoe  placed  Athens  at  the  mercy  of  hei 
rival,  the  Spartans  olitained  possession  of  NittpactBi, 
and  compelled  the  Mcssentan*  to  uuit  a  towneWdi 
had  ao  long  aflbided  them  refuge.    Many  of  ;!i  ^e,  oa 
thia  oeeaaioh,  croaeed  over  into  Sicily,  to  joiti 
eounirymen  who  were  ectablltbed  there,  m  etkn 
sailed  to  .Nfrica,  wln-re  they  frocnrcd  'crl'mT,-' 
among  the  Evespcrtiae,  a  Libyan  people.  {Pevtci., 
4,  SO.)   Afker  the  battle  of  LeocUa,  Mwevcf,  «bid 
humbled  the  pride  of  Sparta.  anA  paved  the  wiyfa 
the  a^^cenUancy  of  Tltebes.  Ep*uiinondaa,  who  dir«ttJ 
iho  counsels  of  the  latter  republic,  with  martcrh  pil 
icy  determined  to  restore  the  Messenian  nation, 
collecting  the  remnants  of  this  brave  and  viiriikepia' 
|ile.     lie  accordiii>:lv  despatched  agents  to  Sicily,  li- 
aly.  aad  Africa,  whitbcr  the  Measetiians  bad  emgra 
ted,  to  recall  them  to  their  ancient  homes,  there  to 
enjoy  the  Mr<i!tiii£^s  of  peace  and  liberty,  undrt 
powoiful  jiroteciioii  of  Thebea,  Argoa,  aiH  Arctia 
Gladly  did  they  obey  the  anmmone  of  the  T ' 
general,  and  liastriicd  to  reHirn  to  that  coaat.?.  ^ 
recoUecttoa  of  which  thoy  had  ever  fondW  ekfldW- 
Epaininondas,  meanwhile,  had  made  every  pffp*"'-''' 
for  the  erection  of  a  city  ondcr  Ithome,  wbic^  »«  «» 
he  the  metropolis  of  Mewenia :  and  auch  fliew" 
and  activity  displavi  d  by  tlu-  Thebanit  and  iheir  ilVi'-.'^ 
io  this  great  undcriakWig.  that  the  city,  which  the? 
named  Meaaene,  was  completed  in  eighty  five  div^ 
(Piorf  .Sic  ,  l  ."^,  66  )    The  entrance  of  the  .SfessfnisB*, 
which  took  place  m  the  fourth  year  of  the  lOSd  Olym 
piad,  wa«  attended  with  great  pomp»  and  the  eddU' 
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•um  of  aoletnn  ncrifice*.  and  devout  invoettkHM  U»  I 

Hmu  gods  and  heroes.  The  !apsc  of  287  years  from  ' 
IIm  eafNare  of  Ira,  and  ibc  teriniitatiou  of  the  second 
war.  had.  as  Pauaanias  affirmed,  made  no  change  in 
ibetr  religtOD,  tbeir  oattooal  castoma,  or  thoir  language, 
which,  leeordfiig  to  ihtt  hiitofian,  ihcy  i>j>okc  even 
ifiorc  correctly  than  ihe  rcat  of  the  Peloponneaiana. 
Prnmsan.,  4,  'Z7  )  Other  towoa  being  aoon  afier  re- 
mit, the  Me».«enian^  wen  pretently  in  a  condition  to 
nuke  head  a^jainst  Sparta,  even  after  the  death  uf 
Epamiiiondas  and  the  decline  of  Thebes.  That  greai 
geaeral  strennoualy  exhorted  them,  aa  the  aurcst  means 
•f  pt—B nring  their  coontrj,  to  eotcr  inlo  the  closest 
•Itiaaee  wHb  the  Amditm,  which  eelotar^r  counsel 
they  cartfulty  adhered  lo  {Polyh  .  \,  32,  10  )  They 
likewise  coocitiated  the  favour  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
whose  power  rendered  him  formidable  to  all  the  stales 
of  (jTfftf.  and  his  influence  now  procured  for  ihem 
the  restoration  of  some  towns  whicii  the  Lacediemoniaiis 
•tiU  rctaiaed  in  the  ir  possession.  (Folyb.,  9,  S8,  7. — 
PmtMm.,  4,  38. — Slrabo,  361.)  During  the  wars  and 
revolutions  which  agitated  Greece  upon  the  death  of 
Alcundcr.  ihoy  stiil  preserved  their  independence,  and 
Wavmg,  not  long  after  that  event,  joined  the  Achasan 
coBMoertcy,  ihey  were  present et  the  bittle  of  SeUatia 
and  the  capture  of  Sparta  by  .\ntiL'onus  Doson.  (Pflu- 
Mit,4,29.)  In  the  reign  of  PhiUp,  son  of  Demetrius, 
•n  onsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  their  city  hy  De- 
mctnus  of  Pharos,  then  in  the  Macedonian  service. 
Tiis  I :L!i,>bilants,  though  taken  by  Kurpriiie,  iicfciidcd 
Cbems^ttres  on  this  occasion  with  such  intrepidity,  that 
nearly  the  whoto  of  the  enemy's  detachment  was  cut 
tc  pieces,  mi  (heir  general,  Diemetrhiv,  alatn.  ( Stra- 
ta,, —P,rlyb.,  3.  19,  2  —Pausnn.,  4,  29.)  Nabis 
tjrant  of  Lacedirmon,  made  another  attack  on  thia  city 
if  night  aome  years  afterward,  and  had  already  pane* 
'Titcd  within  the  walls,  when  swceoiirs  arriving  from 
Megalopolis  under  the  command  of  Philopoemen,  he 
WM  forced  to  efaemio  the  place.  Snbseqaently  to 
Aia  event,  diaaeiwions  appear  to  hare  ariaen,  which 
altimatefy  led  to  a  rupture  between  the  AchRsrw  and 
Messeniaii^.  Pansanias  was  not  nble  to  ascertain  the 
imawdiate  provocatioa  which  induced  the  Achzans  to 
dodara  war  againat  the  Meaaeniana.  Bat  Polybius 
docs  not  scruple  to  blame  his  countrymen,  and  more 
cs^citlly  Philopoemen,  for  their  conduct  to  a  people 
with  whom  they  were  lUUted  bf  federal  tins.  {Polyh., 
33,  10.  )  Hostilities  cnmrncncet!  mf^vourahly  for 
tile  Acii»ans,  a  tbcir  advanced  guard  tell  into  au  am- 
hoacade  ^  the  enemy,  and  was  defeated  with  great 
Ibm,  FhilopoMiMn  biotaelf  remainiog  in  the  bam»  of 
riw  vietof*.  So  exaapented  were  the  Meaaenhns  at  the 

conduct  of  this  celeliratcd  peneral,  that  he  v%-as  thrown 
into  &  dungeon,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  poison. 
Ria  daaHoyoia,  however,  did  not  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  Aehipani-  for  fjycorta?,  who  snccceded  to  tho 
ind,  having  defeated  the  Messentans,  captured 
city,  and  caused  all  those  who  had  been  con- 
ecned  in  the  death  pf  Philopoemen  to  be  immediately 
ciecoted.  Peace  was  then  restored,  and  Mcssenia 
Once  miTp  joined  the  .\chaan  confederacy,  and  re- 
mained attached  to  that  republic  till  the  period  of  it» 
diaeohtian.  (U»..M,49.~P«I^.,S4,».~P«iim»., 
4,  t9  — Cr.mcT''s  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  122,  i^fqq.) 

Mariai  •,  a  tyrant  of  Privemum.  He  was  father 
of  CkoMfla,  whom  he  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Diana,  when  he  had  been  banished  from  bis  Idl^om 
by  bis  subjects.    {Virg.,  JEn.,  11,  540.) 

Mktapoxtdm,  a  city  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  on  the 
cooai  of  (bo  Smoa  Tarentmns,  and  a  ^rt  dlaiaoce  to 
the  eoodi  of  the  river  Bradanns.  It  was  one  of  tho 
mo^t  disting  iishf  d  of  the  Greek  colonies.  The  ori- 
groal  name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Metaburo, 
which  h  ie  said  waa  dernred  from  Metahua,  a  hero  to 
wHj:!!  divine  honours  were  paid  Some  reports  as- 
cribed Its  foundation  to  a  party  of  Pyliana  on  their  re- 


turn from  TroT ;  and,  as  a  praof  of  thisfiut,  it  was  M' 

marked  thai  the  Nfetapontini,  in  more  ancicriT  •.  nir% 
made  an  annual  sacrifice  lo  the  Neleidn.  I'he  pro». 
parity  of  thia  saoiont  colony,  the  result  of  its  attention 
to  agriculture,  was  evinced  by  the  offering  of  a  harvest 
of  gold  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  The  Greek  worda 
are  Oipnr^  ^YJifToCv,  which  commentators  suppose  to 
mean  soroo  golden  ahoaves.  {Strabot  364.)  Jt  may 
be  remarfced,  also,  that  the  scnoliaata  on  Homer  ider* 
tify  Metapoiituin  with  the  city  which  that  poet  calla 
Alyba  in  ihu  0dyii6ey  (24,  303).  Other  Lrad^tioiw  are 
recorded,  relative  to  the  foundation  of  Metapootum, 
by  Strabo,  which  confirm,  at  least,  its  great  an'i^'itty. 
But  his  account  of  the  dcslructioa  of  ttie  first  tusMi  ijy 
tlic  Saninites  ia  obscure,  and  not  to  be  clearly  un 
deratood.  It  ippMtSt  however,  that  Metabum,  if  aticA 
was  its  nsme,  waa  in  a  deserted  atate,  when  a  numbor 
of  Achxans,  invited  for  that  purpose  by  the  Sybaritea, 
landed  on  the  coast  and  took  possession  of  the  placOb 
which  thenceforth  was  called  Metaponlum.  (Sirsl., 
205  — Compare  Stepk.  By2.,  t.  v.  UitTanoi  Tiov  - 
Eusialh.  ad  DiOHift.  Perieg.,  v.  368  )  The  Acba-ana, 
soon  after  their  anival,  seemed  to  have  been  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Tarcntini,  and  this  led  to  a  treaty,  hy 
which  the  Bradanus  waa  recot^niscd  aa  forming  the 
separation  of  tho  two  tcrrilorie!* — Pythagoras  was  held 
ill  particular  estimation  by.  the  Metaponiini,  m  whoso 
city  he  is  reported  to  Imvo  lived  for  many  years.  Af" 
ler  his  death,  the  houiu  which  he  had  inhabited  was 
converted  mlo  a,  temple  of  Ceres.  (Jambl.,  Vii. 
Pvthair.,  1,  30.  — Ctc,  ih  Ftn  .  6,  2.  — Lif  ,  1,  18.) 
Wo  find  this  town  incidentally  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus (4,  15)  with  reference  to  Aristeas  of  Procotinesua, 
who  was  said  to  ha\e  been  seen  hero  340  years  after 
diasjppearing  from  Cyzicua.  lu  inhabiunta,  after  coik 
anhing  tho  orade  upon  lUo  anpematant  event,  oroet- 
ed  a  statue  to  the  poet  in  the  Forum,  and  surrounded 
it  with  laurel.  This  city  still  retained  ita  iiidepen^ 
ence  when  Alexander  of  Epiiua  passed  over  into  Italy. 
Livy,  who  notices  that  fact,  states  that  the  remains  of 
this  unfortunate  prince  were  conveyed  hither  previous 
to  tlieir  being  carried  over  into  IJreeco  (8,  24).  It 
fell,  however,  oUimately  inlo  the  bands  of  the  Roman% 
together  with  the  other  coloniea  of  Magna  Grwcia,  en 
tho  retreat  of  Pyrihus,  and  with  them  revolted  in  ftp 
vour  of  Hannibal,  after  his  victory  at  Caniue.  (taa^ 
S8, 19.)  It  does  not  appear  on  what  occasion  the  Rm 
mans  recovered  possession  of  Met^i>oti?itm.  Init  it  must 
luvti  been  shortly  after,  a»  they  sent  a  iurce  thence 
to  the  saccour  of  the  citadel  of  Tarcntum.  which  waa 
the  means  of  preserving  that  fortceaa.  (Lioy,  25,  11 

Polybius,  8,  36  )  It  WOoM  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  agiin  i:i  Im  1  u  ils  of  the  Carthaginians.  (/V 
lyh.t  8,  36  )  III  Ihe  lime  of  Pausanias,  thia  ciljr  was  a 
heap  of  rains  (6,  19).  Considerable  vestiges,  sitnatol 
near  th^  s'atioTi  called  Torre  di  Marc,  on  tho  coast, 
indicate  its  ancient  position.  (Swinburne  i  TraveiSt 
p.  273.  — iZomsiuUi,  vol.  1,  p.  tZfi.— CfMMT**  illW. 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  347,  teqq.) 

Mktaurum,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  BruttK,  io 
Italy,  not  far  from  Medara,  and  below  Vibo  Va!entia. 
Its  silo  is  generally  supposed  to  accord  with  that  ol 
the  modem  Gioja.  According  to  Stcphanus,  thia  ai^ 
cient  place  was  a  colony  of  the  Locri  ;  and  the  same 
writer  farther  states,  that,  according  to  i>ome  account^ 
U  gave  birth  to  the  poet  Stcsicborus,  though  that  hoo^ 
our  was  also  claimed  by  Ilimera  in  Sicily.  Solioo% 
on  the  otlicr  hand  (c.  8),  asserts,  that  MeUunim  was 
founded  by  the  Zanclxans.  (Compare  Mdo,  S|  4.— 
Cramet't  Anc.  ItalVt  vol.  3,  p.  423.) 

Mrraotos,  T.  s  river  in  the  territory  of  the  Brottil, 
running  into  the  Tyrrhene  or  Lower  sea.  The  tn-.To 
of  Metaurum  ia  supposed  to  have  stood  at  or  n<  ar  lU 
mouth.  It  is  now  called  the  Marro,  and  somctimai 
the  Pelrace.  {Cluter.,  It  Am  .  vol,  2,  p.  1292.)  It 
sppean  to  have  been  noted  for  tae  excellence  of  the 
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ihtinnjfish  caught  at  its  mouth.  (Arhen  ,7,  C3.)  Slra- 
Ik.'  ap^t&ks  of  a  port  of  ihe  !«auie  tiainc,  which  may  have 
been  the  town  of  Mctaurum.  {Strab.,  256. — Cratner'a 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  f.  423.)— II.  A  river  of  Umbha,  ia 
luly,  flowing  into  lh«  Adrwtic.  Tt  wu  rendered 
Bicniorable  ^thc  defeat  of  Hii-jdriihal,  the  brother  of 
Hannibal.  The  Roman  forces  were  cotntOAQded  by 
the  conauls  IJvius  Salinator  and  Claadiut  Nero,  A.V.C 
545.  It  IS  now  the  Metro.  The  hatilr  must  have  ta- 
ken place  near  the  modem  Fossombrmu,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Metaurua.  Though  IJvy  hn^*  given  no 
aneiM  dotcriptioQ  of  the  spot,  it  ma;  be  collected  that 
K  WM  in  thit  pert  of  the  course  of  the  river  where  it 
begins  to  be  enclosed  between  higli  auii  st<  f  p  rock<< 
(97,  47).  Tradition  baa  prea«r«cd  a  record  of  the 
•vMit  in  the  nime  of  a  between  Fefeomfcioiw  and 
the  [>a<is  of  Purba,  caHed  Monte  JPAiirtMt,  (Cro- 
wur'a  Arc.  Italy,  vol.  p.  861.) 
Mktblli,  a  diBtingoiaDed  family  of  the  CBcilian 

fefu  in  Rome.    Thoac  roost  worthy  of  notice  aro: 
Q.  Caecilius  Metcllus  Macrdonicus,  was  sent,  when 
pnetor  (B      148),  into  Macedonia,  against  Andrtscus. 
who  pretended  to  be  a  aon  of  Forseaa,  the  laai  king 
«f  Macedonia,  and  who  had  excited  a  revolt  aaaintt 
the  Romans     In  flu-^  w.^r  .^tlJri^c^l•?  was  dcieated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  .Meteilus,  who  obiairteil,  in  con- 
•eqoence,  a  triumph,  and  the  aurname  of  Maccdon- 
iena.    (^trt/,  Evit.,  W)  —Pausanias.  7,  13,  1 — fe'u- 
trop.,  4.  13.)    In  his  cor.Mi]shii>,  B  C.  143,  Metcllus 
was  sent  into  Spam  to  0{ii)os<-  Viriaihus,  wlio  had  oh- 
tained  noseeeaion  of  the  whole  of  liuaitania,  and  had 
defeatoo  eoeeeaeively  the  prrtora  Vetilittaand  Flaolhia. 
Metellua  remained  in  Spam  two  years,  and  obtained 
aevenl  victories ;  but  wa.i  superseded  in  the  command, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  bv  Poinpey.  {Lie, 
Eml ,  52,  fa.—Val.  Max  ,  3,  2.  21.— Id  ,  7,  4,  5.— 
U;  9,  3,  7.  —  Ajipian,  tier  ,  76.)    During  the  cen- 
•mehip  of  Metellua  and  Pompey,  B.C.  131,  it  was  dc- 
CiMd  that  all  citixena  should  be  obliged  to  matrjf .  The 
Mition  whidi  Metelhie  delivered  on  tliis  subject  was 
Mtant  in  the  time  of  r<ivy,  and  is  reft  rrfj  tn  l)v  Suetoni- 
us.  {Un.t  Eptt.,m.  — Suet ,  Vtt.  Aug.,  We 
tn  told  bf  Livv  and  Pliny,  that,  when  Metetlos  was 
rrti;rnn  '_»  one  (Jay  from  t!u'  (""arnpiis  ^Tartms,  he  was 
seized  by  command  of  C.  Allmius  l.^b€0,  Ji  tribune  of 
die  commons,  whum  ho  had  in  his  censorship  expelled 
from  the  senate,  and  was  dragged  to  the  Tnrpcian  rock : 
tnd  that  11  waswiththe  greatest  difficulty  that  his  friends 
were  enabled  to  preserve  his  life  hv  otii.iiiiiiiii;  another 
tribuae  to  put  bis  veto  upon  ibo  order  of  Attinius. 
(Lie.,  Ejiit.,  99.— Pb'it,  7,  4!l )   Pliny  refers  to  Me- 
lellua  as  an  extraordinary  example  of  hnman  happi- 
Dssa :  "  For,  besides  the  possession  of  the  tiighesi  dig- 
nities," sajrs  the  Romsn  writer,  "  and  having  obtained 
%  samame  from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  he  was 
carried  to  the  funeral  pile  by  four  sons,  of  whom  one 
had  been  prrtor.  three  had  been  consuls,  two  had  cn- 
iojed  a  triumph,  and  one  had  been  cenaor."  (P/in., 
7, 45.)— IT.  Q.  Cttcnitts  Metellus  Namtdicnt,  derived 
his  surname  from  his  virtorir*  in  N'ninidie,  whither  he 
was  sent  m  his  consvil.ship,  B.C.  109,  in  order  to  op- 
fOSe  Jngnriha.    He  remained  in  Numidia,  B  C.  108, 
as  proconsnl  ;  but,  m  the  beginnin[»  of  the  followirnr 
year,  he  was  superseded  m  the  comtiiaud  by  Marius, 
who  had  previously  been  his  Upatus  or  lieutcnant- 

CeraL  On  his  lelum  to  Rome  Metellus  obtained 
lumoars  of  s  triumph.  {Sallust,  Bell.  Jug. — Yel- 
kiut  !*ntcrc  ,  2,  11  .—F.ulr^pitut,  4,  27.— Lip  ,  Epit., 
es.)  Metellua  was  censor  B.C.  102.  He  took  an 
aaliw  part  in  the  dvil  eommotions  of  his  time,  end  was 

one  of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  ihe  aristocrat i- 
cal  party.  In  B  C.  100  he  was  obliged  to  ga  luio  exile, 
in  consequence  of  opposing  the  measures  of  the  tribone 
Sataminos;  but,  on  the  execution  of  the  hitter,  Me- 
Idhw  wss  vscaUed  from  exile  in  the  following  year. 
tFtf  Marios.)— IIL  Q.  (^seiliiis  Meidlvs  Piu^  soo  of 
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'  the  preceding,  belonged  to  the  same  political  party  u 
his  father,  ami  supported  Sylla  in  bis  contest  wiik  Ma> 
rius.    Metellus  received  especial  matk&  of  ftfcmr  fts* 
Syila,  sod  wss  coosol  with  him  B.C.  80.  He  wu 
sent,  in  B.C.  78,  againat  Setiorias  in  Spaiti,  where  he 
appears  to  have  remained  till  the  conclusion  uf  the  wir, 
in  B.C.  72.    From  the  year  76  B.C.,  Pompej  waibw 
colleague  in  command,  and  they  triumphed  to^ctberil 
the  end  of  the  war.    (  VcV.  Falcrc  ,  2.  20  -~Eu:n.p 
jo,  5.  —  ViHl.,  y'U.  romp.)   Metellos  was  Putujtj 
Mazimus :  and  on  his  death,  B.C.  63,  in  the  conu^ 
ship  of  Cicero,  be  was  succeeded  in  thai  digutj  b) 
Julius  C«wr.    (EncycL  U*.  Knmtl.,  vol,  15,  p  137) 
Mktiu'DII  »,  I.  surnaMieJ  Euhiilius.  a  UUitr  oi  CSt 
church,  and  a  martyr,  flourished  at  ibe  begmniog  oi  -'in 
foelth  century.    Be  wee  at  first  bishop  of  Olymposs 
Patara  in  Lycia,  but  was  af'.crward  tr^nisliicd  to  thi 
ace  of  Tyre.    This  lutier  hiaiion,  however,  he  occtj|ii«l 
only  •  short  time.    Hi.-,  ztal  for  the  punty  of  iJm 
Christian  faith  exposed  him  lo  the  rcscniinent  of  iIk 
Arians;  he  was  exiled  to  Cbatcidice  in  Syria,  lui 
there  received  tiie  crown  of  martyrdom,  .\.D.  312.  H( 
was  tbo  author  of  a  long  poem  against  Porphji;;  • 
treatise  on  the  Resoireetien,  ssaiast  Origen ;  asmi 
on  the  Py:hont  *^s;  anoihor  on  Free  Will;  a  dialogue 
Liititltd  **  Tii«  Batit|yel     liie  Virgins,"  (Sec  Sem«J 
fragments  of  this  author  have  been  collected.  TW 
"  Banquet  of  the  Virgina''  has  reached  us  a.vh-.  Ir 
was  first  published  at  Rome,  1656,  8vo.  m.:.  .i  Li.it, 
version  and  a  Di.«sertalion  by  I^o  Allati  .!>    1;  iti 
dialogtia  on  the  excellence  of  chastity,  nodelkd  »Sim 
the  Bsnquet  of  Phto.   The  best  cditNo  ia  that  of  Pa- 
bricins,  appended  to  the  second  vclamc  of  \\\\-  wurhtl 
St.  iiyppoiitus,  i/<un^.,  1718. — II.  A  painarcti  o»  Co» 
stantinople,  born  at  Syracuse  about  the  commence 
mint  of  the  ninth  century.    After  varioi;.^  (liffu.ihiff, 
into  which  he  wan  plunged  by  hiS  allitciuuent  1st  fitt 
worship  of  images,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Icooo- 
clasts,  he  obtained  the  see  of  Coiistantinopte,  .\.D 
642.    His  fir»t  act  after  his  accession  to  the  e|>iK»(iil 
oHice  was  to  assemble  a  conned  j;id  re  (>i»tibti  i.t 
worship  of  imagse.   He  died  A .  D.  846.  Ue  «u  tk 
author  of  aevesal  worita,  whieb  are  given  by  Csmhti* 
in  his  Bihliotheca  Pat  rum  — IH.  A  monk  aiid  [i  nir. 
bora  at  Tbessalonica,  and  wiio  flouruheii  abuui 
middle  of  the  9th  century.    He  is  cclebraieii  for  br- 
ing converted  to  Chrisiianity  Bogoris,  king  of  the  Bul- 
garians, by  incaiis  of  a  picture  rcprecerKti-.g  the  Ktxm 
of  the  last  judgment.    { lUxur.  Univ.,  vol,  28,  p.  <fi5.) 

Mbtbokk,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  ^ut  foct|  ita> 
dia  north  of  Py dna,  according  to  the  epitoinitt  sf  Stn« 
ho  (o3n).     It  wa-i  ceichrdted  in  history  from  A(  tit- 
cumstanco  of  Philip's  bavitig  lost  an  eye  m  hcsiffn? 
the  place,    {^trwk.,  I  c  —  thmotik.,  Olyntk  , }.  S  i 
That  it  was  a  Greek  colonv  we  Icani  iroi:;  .^vvkz 
i^Penpl.,  p.  26),  and  also  Plutarch,  who  rtpons  laiti 
party  of  Erctrians  settled  tkere,  naming  the  place  Ms- 
thone,  from  Metbon.  an  ancestor  of  Orpheus.  Uf  addii 
that  these  Greek  colonists  were  termed  AposphesdM* 
ti  by  the  natives.    {QutrsC.  Grac  )    h  a; ar&  frox 
Athsnnaa  that  Ariatolle  wrote  an  aocouot  of  i^e  Mt- 
tboMsan  commonwesldi  (6.  27).  TMs  tows  w»i  oc- 
cupied hy  the  .Athenian*  lowards  the  close  of  tie  Pel- 
oponncsian  war,  wah  a  view  of  annoyiitf  Perdiccub) 
rasnging  bis  territory  and  aS>rding  a  renigs  to  bi>  dis- 
contented Mihjrcls      When  Phihp,  tlie  son  of  Anf|K 
taw,  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  Athenians, 
held  Mcthone,  landed  three  thousend  men,  in  '  ''^ 
estsblish  AlgMUS  on  the  throne  of  Maccdon ;  ^1 
were,  however,  defeated  by  the  young  pnnce.  lod 
driven  back  to  Meiliotjo.     Several  vcars  after,  Philip 
laid  siege  to  this  ulacc.  which  at  the  end  of  iikcIts 
months  capitolated.   TIm  inhsbitsou  bsving  svicos- 
ted  the  town,  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  grotai* 
{Diod.,  16,  34  )    Dr.  CUrke  and  Dr.  HoUaod  cooc« 
tt  saniosinc  that  llw  eil*  «f  MaihmansmnMlM 
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of  LevUeriKhon.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Greecr,  v.)I  1.  p. 
216.)  —  H.  A  city  of  Tbeswly,  noticed  by  Homer 
{R.^  iy  716),  umI  dliwl*,  Kit*  (ha  pieceding.  on  the 
se«cuMt.  It  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  wiih 
(he  Macedonian  one,  an  error  into  which  Stepbanus 
^eems  to  have  TaUco  («.  v.  UcOtJvij.) — III.  A  city  of 
Meseenia,  on  the  neatern  coast,  below  Pylos  Messe> 
oiacos.  According  to  Pausanioa,  the  name  was  Mo- 
llioac.  TraJiliod  reported,  that  it  was  so  called  from 
M<i^oiM,Uied«uduerofw£oeM(  hut  it  more  probably 
derived  iu  name  uom  tba  rock  Mothso,  which  formed 
ill-.  break*4ier  of  its  barbour.  {Pauran.,  4,  35.) 
Sirabo  iaforms  us,  that,  in  the  opiuon  of  oiaoy  wri- 
ters, MeihoM  ibMld  bo  idealifiad  «rith  Pcdaaus,  rank- 
ed hy  Homer  amoii^  the  seven  towns  which  Againcrn- 
DOQ  odcred  u>  Aclalks.  {//..  9,  1394.— 359.) 
Piwiniii  Bukes  the  same  observation.  In  the  Pclo- 
ponesian  war  M«(h4MM  WM  aMaoked  bv  aoiat  Athe- 
man  troope,  who  wen  eonvayad  thither  (n  a  flaat  tent 
to  .'jvdge  ihc  coast  of  ihc  Peloponnesus ;  but  Brasidas, 
who  was  quartered  in  the  ueigbbourfaood,  having  forced 
\m  wtf  thmogh  the  ananv V  Una,  Ihraw  hUiMatf  nio 
the  town  with  100  men,  which  timely  succour  obliged 
the  Athenians  to  re-einbark  their  troops.  {Tkucyd., 
S,  25.)  Methone  subsequently  received  a  eotooy  of 
NaupUans :  theso,  beinff  expelled  their  native  city  by 
ihti  ArgiTcs,  were  eeublishcd  here  by  the  Lacedaamo- 
iiiaii»  {/Vjid^t ,  4,  J.'j.)  Many  years  after,  it  sua- 
Laxmti  great  loss  from  the  sudden  attack  of  some  lU 
lyriao  piraiM,  who  canted  off  %  ikwnbflr  of  frihabiiaiila, 
bodi  men  and  women  Methone  was  afterward  bc- 
Ktt^v^  aad  taken  by  Agrippa,  who  had  the  commaiid 
o:  4  Roman  fleet:  thai  general  having  found  here  Boc- 
chi'-4  yoO,  king  of  Mauritania,  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  ^ii^i'^  as  a  partisat)  of  Marc  Antony.  {Slrab.,,  359.) 
We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  Trajan  especially  fa- 
vaond  this  ciqr,  and  baaUmad  aevaral  priTilegea  on 
ito  idMbiiaata.   Sir  W.  G^t  atataa,  that  at  about 

trCVS  faces  to  ihe  east  of  Modon  is  a  place  called 
P^iaio  Molkotu,  where  are  vestiges  of  a  city.  Ma- 
im u  a  Greek  town  of  some  size,  with  a  fbltraaa 
b»3"!t  by  the  Veneti.ma  {Cramfr^s  Anc.  Grctce^  vol. 
3,  p.  137  )— IV.  or  MeiiMna,  a  peninsula  of  Argolis, 
an^a  tka  dbtrkt  of  Tnnene.  formed  by  the  harbour 
ar  hw  of  Pafpa  on  eoa  aida^  and  (ho  corvatare  of 
Aa  ^Uaarian  Golf  en  tha  atlwr,  aad  connected  with 
tnaiTJar.d  by  a  iiarro  v  i'*thmus,  which  the  .\the- 
Duos  occupied  and  fortified  in  tho  seventh  year  of  the 
PelopomMaian  war.  {TkMc^^^Ai.)  Diodoma  8ie- 
olus  sjys  it  was  liken  by  the  same  people  under  Tnl- 
nudes  in  me  interval  between  the  Persian  and  Pclo^ 
MoiHrsuri  wars  :  and  this  is  perhapa  the  meaning  of 
iliiicydides,  when  be  says  that,  on  peace  being  made, 
or,  rather,  a  truce  for  thirty  years,  Trtezene,  among 
other  towns,  was  restored  to  the  Peloponnesians 
(nacfiUi,  Witbm  tha  peninsuU  was  a  amall 

|»WB^  alaa  aallad  Malhoqe,  wbieh  poaaaaaad  a  (eanplo 
of  .Wioat  thirty  stadia  from  the  town  were  to 

ba  s««a  some  hot  springs,  pro«luced  hy  the  eruption 
9t  «  witcaao  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Qonatas. 
CPoHSoa  ,  t.  34.)  DocUlH  saya,  that  "the  nioun- 
tainous  profoootory  of  .Mulhaiia  consisla  chiefly  of  a 
volcanic  rock  of  a  dark  colour.  The  outline  is  grand 
•ad  tha  principal  laoimtahi  which 
«f»  by  the  volcano  ia  of  a  oonieal  forai. 
ItM  apparent  height  is  al>out  equal  to  that  of  Vesu- 
Tbe  ancient  city  of  Methone,  according  to 
»  intelligent  tiwrallar,  *'waa  attoatod  in  tha 


igenl 

piftin.  at  the  fool  of  its  acropolis,  near  which  are  a  few 
sasaatns  ot  two  edifices."  {DvdweU,  vol.  2,  p.  *.i8l.~ 
Crmmtf'*Amc  Ontce,  vol.  3.  p.  2G9,  te^q.) 

Mctuvmna,  a  city  of  Jjenbos,  lying  opposite  to  As- 
im  in  Troas,  and  situate,  according  to  Ptolemy,  near 
■  3.-tliern:no«l  point  of  the  island.    It  was,  next  to 
14/tilaae,  (ha  moat  inportaat  city  of  Latboa,  Tha 
trmUmf  of  dw  plMO  mo  coMigaMa  lo  ibat  of  M yti* 
S  O 


tene,  a  cin  u;nstani^c  .vnir'i  appears  to  have  created 
considenble  rivalry  between  tbemt  and  probably  in- 
duced tha  IfeliiTiBnoaiia  la  odhoro  to  the  Athoiuana, 
while  their  neighbours  were  bent  on  deUching  them- 
selves from  that  power.  {Thucyd.,  3,  3,  16.)  As  a 
reward  for  their  fidelity,  the  Mathymnaans  wore  ex* 
emptod  from  contributions  in  money.  {Thiuyi.,  0, 
85.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Methynina  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Spartan  com- 
maodcr  CaUiciatidas,  who,  thoogh  wgod  to  treat  the 
citftona  with  aererity,  and  to  aell  them  aa  alama,  ro> 
fused  to  comply  with  the  advice,  declarinp  that,  aa 
long  as  he  was  admiral,  no  Greek,  as  far  as  lay  in  bia 
power,  should  be  enslaved.  {Xen.,  Htat.  Or.^  1,6,8,) 
The  V.t  >t  Lrsbinn  wine  was  obiaitiod  from  an  adja- 
cent territory  belonging  to  this  city  {Ovtd,  A.  A.,  I, 
57),  and  honoo  Bacchus  was  frequently  called  the  god 
of  Methyrana.  {AtkeiutM,  8,  p.  363,  A.— JPawiow.. 
10,  19.)  According  to  Strabo,  this  city  was  the  na 
tivc  place  of  the  liislorian  Hellanicus.  (Slrah  ,  816.) 
It  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Arion,  whose  ad  vent  ore 
with  the  dolphin  ia  nbtod  hy  Herodotoa  (I,  33).— 
The  modern  name,  accordini^'  to  D'.Anvillc,  is  Porle 
PeUra  ;  but  Olivier  (vol.  2,  p.  87)  makes  Molivo, 
which  others  write  MotiwOf  eomapond  to  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  (Compare  De  Sirmer,  ad  Bondet- 
mom.,  Im.  Arckipd.,  p,  819.— Cramer'*  Atia  Minor, 
vol.  1,  p.  160.) 

MiTia  (Pnwieace),  daughter  of  Oceanus.  waa  the 
fint  wife  of  Jopiter,  and  exeoaded  gods  and  omo  in 
knowledge.  Heaven  and  Earth,  however,  having  told 
Jupiter  that  the  first  child  of  Metis,  a  maid,  would 
equal  him  in  strength  and  counsel ;  and  that  her  aoo- 
ond,  a  son,  would  bo  king  of  gods  and  men,  he  deceiv- 
ed her  when  she  was  prefjnant,  and  swallowed  her; 
and,  after  a  time,  the  goddess  Minerva  sf)rang  from 
his  head.  (AfMod.,  1,  3, 6.)  Metia  is  said  to  have 
given  a  potion  to  Satam*  which  compaHed  him  to 
vomit  up  the  oflfspriog  wbom  Iw  had  twaUowod.— 
{ApoUod.,  1,  S.  I.) 

Mtrrao.or  MnrrlirB  F*rMn¥oa,  I.  dictator  of  Al- 
ba. He  fought  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Tuliue  Hostilius,  and  agreed  at  length  with  the  foe 
to  leave  the  isaua  of  the  war  to  a  combat  between 
the  ^ree  Horalii  and  three  Cnriatii.   Beholding  witb 

Kain  bis  country  subdued  b<v  the  defeat  of  die  lattor, 
e  imagined  that  he  should  be  able  to  recover  her 
freedom  for  her  by  joining  with  the  Fidcnates.  who 
had  attempted,  donng  the  lalo  war,  to  shake  off  the 
l?nmnn  yoke  Sr  -retly  cncouraffrd  by  him.  they  took 
the  field,  and  advanced  lo  the  neighbourhood  of  Koree, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Veienles.  their  allies.  Fuffe- 
tius  had  protnisfd  to  abandon  the  Konana.  and  go 
over  to  the  Fidcnates  and  Veientea  in  the  midilo  <ai 
the  engagement.  He  had  not  conra£;p  en  i  h  to  krcp 
bis  word,  bot  proved  a  traitor  alike  to  the  Horoao* 
and  to  hw  now  alliea,  hy  drawing  off  his  troofio  Rom 
the  line  of  battle,  anl  vrt  not  marching  over  to  the 
foe,  but  waiting  to  see  which  side  would  conquer. 
The  Romans  gained  the  victory,  and  Fuffetius  waa 
forn  asmidcr  by  being  attached  to  two  four-horse  char- 
iots, that  were  driven  in  different  directions,  {lav., 
1.  33,  .teqq.)—The  cOmmOO  form  of  the  name  is  Mei- 
tu*  Fuffeiius.  but  the  nioto  correct  one  is  Mettttu,M» 
is  shown  by  Niebuhr  (Rem.  RiBi.,  tol.  1,  p.  IW,  Eng. 
tran.tl.)—]].  Tnrpa.  a  critic.    {Vtd.  Tarpa.) 

MsTON,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  who  lived  at  .'Ath- 
ena m  the  fifth  centnry  B.C.  He  was.  aceordinf 
to  some,  a  T-ricrdTmonian  (A(j\'(ji'),  but  the  best  aOp 
ihorilics  call  him  a  I*eoconian  (A*i>«oi'iewf).  He  h 
said  to  have  pretended  insanity  in  order  not  tn  lo 
with  the  Athenian  expedition  ag%inst  Syracuse,  the 
disastrous  termination  of  which  he  plainly  foreeaw.-* 
The  solstices  which  .Melon  observed  wi  li  K  irtrmoit 
are  preserved  by  Ptolemy.  Ho  is  best  known,  bow 
ever,  aa  the  fcandtr  of  Iho  edebmied  Uwof  «ycK 
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*'the  Melonic"  after  hia  name,  and  which  ia 
•tilt  prtMetved  by  tha  Weetero  duuoiiM  in  Umw  cora- 
putaiion  of  Ea«ler.  Tbit  eye)»  tak««  its  rise  ss  fol- 
io wn  ;  235  rLVoliitiori!)  of  tlic  moon  arc  very  nearly  19 
csvolulioiM  of  the  auu,  uid  one  complete  revoluuoo  of 
ths  mooa's  node.  If  these  sppfoxinntioas  wars  asset, 
all  ihe  rcliUivc  phcnoinena  ot  the  hun  and  moon,  par- 
Uculariy  ibo««  of  eciipscs,  woulJ  rvcoauuence  in  the 
•UM  Ofdsr,  at  the  and  ef  every  19  jeank  1  here  is, 
however,  an  error  of  to  rue  hours  in  every  cycle.  I'be 
first  year  of  the  first  Metonic  period  commenced  with 
the  aummer  aoUlicv  of  tbo  year  432  B.C  ;  ai>d  if  the 
fsckoniog  bsd  becc  continuous,  what  is  now  called 
tlis  gobUn  number  of  sny  year  wouM  have  dsnoted 
ibc  ).-ar  of  ihc  Mctomc  cycle,  if  the  summer  solstice 
bad  continued  to  be  the  commenccnieni  of  the  year. 
On  reekoutngf,  however,  it  will  bo  found  that  A.D.  1, 
whii  h  iii.itlt^  the  fir^t  ytrtr  of  a  ]  '-nod  of  19  years. 
Would  tiavf  brcii  |)jrl  ol  llie  loimetiuti  and  part  ol  the 
fifteenth  of  a  Mt  tomo  cycle.  {ldcUT,uUr  dtn  Cyclus 
det  MeU/H.-'-ditkaiU.  Acad.,  Berlin^  1814-1815,  Hist. 
PhtM  CI.,  p.  HaO.'-Bneyd.  Us.  Kntnel.,  vol  15,  p. 
I'ii)  "It  lia>  l)Li  ti  !>iir.peciid,''  oluervcs  Dr.  Hdle, 
"  and  nut  without  foundation,  that  the  celebrated  lunar 
cycle  of  19  years,  which  Metoo  intndneed  iato  Gnece 
for  ihi'  adjustment  of  ihetr  lunar  year  \%  ith  the  solar, 
wa.>i  borrowed  from  the  ancient  JtfMi<»li  UibliJii.  Tluji 
was  the  opiuioii  of  the  learned  Anatoliua,  bishop  of 
Laodicea.  about  A.D.  (Halt'*  CkrtmoUtfry, 

vol.  1,  p.  06.) 

Mktkuclks,  a  disciple  of  Cratt.s.  lie  hid  previ- 
oosly  been  s  follower  of  Tbeophraslus  ami  Xeta>cra- 
tea;  bat  when  be  commenced  cynic,  be  committed 
their  ^vorks  to  the  fldinf «,  as  the  useless  dreams  of  idle 
•poc  ilaiion.  In  his  ulii  age  he  became  ao  dissatished 
with  the  world  that  he  strangled  hUBSelt  {Bt^d, 

Hi*t.  PhiU, ,  vol.  1,  p  •.m.) 

MuruuuoKUs,  I.  an  tiiliiiMlo  friend  of  Kpicurus. 
He  first  attached  himself  to  that  philosopher  at  Lamp- 
auos,  and  coououed  with  bim  till  hts  death.  He 
msint«ined  the  csuse  of  his  friend  and  master  with 
greit  iiitrepidiiy,  both  by  his  discourses  and  his  wri- 
Unga,  against  the  Sophists  and  Dialectics,  and  coii- 
seqoentfy  partook  lai;>^ely  of  iho  obloquy  which  fell 
upon  his  sect.  (Cic  ,  Tusc.  Quus!.,  '.i  1  f  ,  de 
t'tn.,  2,  3.)  riuureli  ch<irj{et>  tiau  vvuii  naving  rep- 
robated the  fully  of  hm  brother  Timocratea  in  a»pi- 
ling  to  tha  honouis  of  wisdom,  while  nothing  was  of 
anjr  value  bat  eating  and  drinking,  and  indulging  the 
animal  appetites.  {Adv.  Colot. — Oi>..  fd  lirnkc,  vol. 
19,  p.  6S(4i  »eijq.)  But  it  is  probable  that  this  calumny 
originated  with  Timocrates  himself,  who,  from  a  per- 
aoii.it  quarrel  with  Metrodotus,  deserted  the  sect,  and 
therefore  can  deM-rve  Itiile  credit.  (Knjield,  HtMt. 
PkiL,  wl  1,  [)  4.")f>  — Jontiu*.  Hut.  Phil.,  I,  2,  6  — 
Menace  ad  Diog.  IactL,  10.  22  ) — II.  A  psinter  and 
philosopher  of  Stratonicea,  B.C.  171.  He  was  sent 
to  Paulus  ^milius,  who,  after  his  victory  over  Perse- 
lis,  king  of  Macedoois,  B.C.  168,  le^oestod  of  the 
Athenians  a  philosopher  and  a  painter,  the  former  to 
tnslract  his  children,  and  the  latter  to  make  a  paintiuir 
of  his  triumphs.  Metrodorus  vsa.s  sent,  as  uijiitng  in 
himself  both  charscteva:  and  ho  gave  satisfaction  in 
both  to  the  Roman  general.  (P/in.,  35,  11.— CiC., 
tU  I'm  ,  5,  1,  de  (Jrai.,  4  ) 

MbvanU,  a  city  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Tinia.  in 
the  aouthwestern  aqglo  of  ibo  oooniry*  sod  to  tbo 
■orthwest  of  Spoletium.  It  was  famous  for  its  wide- 
extended  pl.iln*.  and  rich  p.i.siuriH  {CoUun  ,  3,  S  ) 
Strabo  incoliotis  Movauia  as  one  ot  the  most  consitler- 
sMe  cities  of  Umbria.  {Strdt.t  8S7.— Compare  Liv., 
0,  1 !  )  Here  Viicllius  took  post,  as  if  determined  to 
maKc  a  last  stand  for  the  empire  again<t  Vespasian, 
but  soon  after  withdrew  his  forces.  (Tact/.,  Hut.,  3, 
M.)  U  its  WNilla,  as  Pliny  ssys,  were  of  brick,  it 
toidd  not  he  cspablo  of  much  resistance  (35,  14). 


This  city  is  farther  meroorsble  as  the  bildfllBt  m 
Properties,  a  Uci  of  which  he  iiioiself  islDnit  « (4, 
1,  21).    It  is  now  an  obaeers  village,  which  udl, 

however,  retains  some  traces  of  the  on;;ir.al  rii:(i«  to 
that  of  Bcvagna.  { Cramer*»  Anc.  lialy,  vsL  1,  a 
«69.) 

MezeNTlir.-,  king  of  Caere,  at  the  time  that  Mmt 
was  fabled  to  have  laiidod  in  lijily.  He  is  lepmeolW 
by  Virgil  as  s  monster  of  ferocity,  watilooly  inardtn^ 
msnjr  of  his  sot>|ects,  and  caasmg  others,  fssteoed  fi-c 
to  fsen  onto  dead  bodies,  to  erpire  amid  io(tb«om::it> 
and  fanuiie.  Hie  subjects,  eiasperalcd  by histyrunt, 
expelled  bun  from  the  throne,  lie  and  fa^  aoa  ]jmm 
UMk  refuge  in  the  cooit  ef  Ttanea,  whoia  tkeytank 
(\\  ill  !  !s  war  against  .Cneas.  They  both  fellbjtk 
hand  of  the  Trojao  prince.    The  narrative  of  the  com- 


bat  in  which  they  wen  tlam  is  justly  esteetod  one  d 
the  most  brilliant  passages  in  the  whoU  .Ercid,  Vj. 
gil  has  described  Lau^us  as  ciniueat  for  buuty  of  pet- 
son,  bravery,  and  filial  piety ;  a  pleasing  cootrtK  t« 
his  ferocioua  parent.  I'be  epithet  conlemflar  imkk 
was  applied  to  Mesentins  by  Virgil,  brcsost  ht  h- 
maiided  of  his  subjects  the  first  fnnlsof  ir  UimIj  jni 
their  flocks,  instead  of  sppropriatiog  them  lo  ncnici 
to  the  gods.  (Colo,  «p.  Mmeni.,  Sal.,  9^  5.— I%f., 
jEn.,  8.  478  —«.  lA  ,  10,  762,  sn^,^  ) 

Mirii^A,  king  of  Numidia,  eh.i  st  ^or;  of  MviuHi, 
shand  wuli  his  brothers  Gulii^^a  aud  Mi5tutMlhi 
kingdom  of  their  father,  which  had  been  divided  imong 
them  by  Scipio  iEmitiantrs.  ( Vid.  Mssinim.)  Os 
tile  death  of  ins  brothers  he  became  iDoiiuth  of  tin 
whole  country,  about  148  B.C.  Of  a  pacik  dspiia. 
tion,  Micipsa  enjoyed  a  <|ntet  reign,  Mid  prated  thi 
mildeyt  of  all  the  Niimidian  king^.  .XriinutfJ  U  f'-^ 
same  enlightened  policy  as  Ins  father,  hi  eierted  iuis- 
•elf  strenuously  for  the  civilization  of  hit  tul>j(cti,M- 
tablislied  a  coloiiv  of  Greeks  in  his  cajjit.i!.  di  J  IMCB- 
bled  there  a  large  number  of  kartieJ  and  t&lightcned 
men.  Although  he  bad  many  children  bf  mmmm 
concubioea,  stBl  Hicmpaal  and  .\dhcrhal  nm  kadi- 
vourite  sons.  Unhappily,  however,  be  tic^ti  hi 
nephew,  tlie  famous  Jogurtha,  and  dicUrtd  hi;n, ^•  h  • 
Will,  joint  heir  to  Iho  kingdom  along  with  hm  tvcmm 
jnst  mentioned.  This  snangement  brought  wiiti  it 
the  ruin  of  h\s  family  and  kingdom.    (Vid.  Jo^uithi) 

MicoN,  1.  a  painter  and  aiatuary,  contemporarr  wtiii 
Polygnotus,  WM|  flourished  sboat  Olymp  60  Thu 
artist  has  been  noticed  at  great  lengdi  1^  B^t" 
{Arcktad.  Pkt.,  1,  p.  VA,  aeqq.).  fff  sneNatHSl 
his  name  ia  sometimes  written  >fi'':<ji,  sorattjaia 
M^«(M>  or  Ntrnv,  but  the  more  concct  form  is  pn^ 
bly  Mmcw  (Mceo).  Vam  mentions  Mm  sMtf  Ai 
more  ancient  painters,  whose  errors  were  svoidci  l« 
Apelles,  Protogenes,  and  others.  (L.  L  ,  8,  p  1^- 
td.  Bip.)  Pliny  atatea,  that,  in  ceoaeiioo  wnb  ?^ 
lygnotus,  he  either  invented  some  new  coloan.  or  fit* 
ployed  those  in  use  m  his  paintings  on  a  bectfr  pin 
than  tiiat  previously  adopted.  (P/in  ,  8.%  13, 
Jd.,  35,  6,  ift.)  A  list  of  some  of  his  prodadwii « 
given  by  i^illig(£Nef.  Art  v.).^II.  AnotkerfaM 
(listinguished  from  the  former  by  the  epithtt  *'"ie 
Younger."  Utsageandcoonuy  areuDcertam.  (Z*^- 
35,  9.  35.)  BoUiger  confounds  him  nirh  Minn  I 
(SiUig,  Diet  Art  .  .t.  r  )— in  A  statuary  of  Sttk-iw. 
At  the  request  of  ilie  children  of  Hiero  II,  km? 
Syracuse,  he  made  two  statues  of  this  inowick  which 
were  placed  at  Olympia,  the  one  lepwswtiTig  b<".M 
horsebselt,  the  other  on  fool.  The  dMA  «f  Hiii> 
look  (ilaco  D  C.  215  ;  and  as  the  sUtuei  in  c'lf^'i** 
were  made  soon  after  this  event,  wo  cao  decide  witi 
ccrtaiijiv  on  the  age  of  Micen.   (SUtigt  Diei-  ^ 

MinAS,  an  ancient  king  of  the  Brygians  m  Tw»f«. 
son  of  Gordius.  snd  whose  name  is  connected  «it« 
some  of  the  earliest  mythological  legends  of  thsOisel* 
According  to  one  sccoaat,he  posMssed,  atlhisMilM 
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I,  «  garden*  in  which  grew  Rpontanc* 
OOtlj  loaet  wilh  hittj  petals,  and  of  cxiruorJiiiiiry 
fngnacM.  {Hciod.,  8,  138.  —  Coiupdre  \^'(sjscltng, 
tdm,)  To  this  garden  Silenux  was  iii  lite  habit  of 
repirtog;  and  Midas  (Pmimii.,  1,  4,6)  or  bi«  people, 
bj  pourini;  wine  into  the  fount  from  which  06  wu 
met  lo  driak,  ioloxtcdted  him,  atid  he  was  ihua  cap- 
ured.  {Herod.,  I  c.)  Midas  put  variou*  queatton»  lo 
lia  re«peciing  the  origin  of  tninga  and  the  event*  of 
pisi  limes.  (Ntrr  ad  Virg.,  Eclair,  6.  13.)  One 
was,  \^  hat  is  t>eat  tor  men  \  Silenus  was  long  silent ; 
at  length,  when  he  waa  constrained  to  answer,  he 
"Life  19  most  free  from  pair^  nfn-n  onr  u  s^no- 
raitt  uf  iulure  tviU.  It  is  hc&l  oi  all  lor  man  iiol  lu 
be  bem :  ibe  second  is,  for  those  who  are  bom  to  die 
eeaeoo  te  possible."  {Arislot.,  dc  An. — Plui.,  Con- 
Mi  id  ApolL  Op.,  7,  p.  352,  ed.  Hutten.)  He  also, 
it  >)  ^il,  gave  the  king  a  long  account  uf  an  itnrncnsc 
ceofiUj  which  la/  without  the  oceaa-atream,  the  peo- 
ple of  eriridi  once  inveM  the  lead  of  the  Hyperbore- 

ins  (ThfCfjump.,  ap.  Mlian,  V  H.,  3,  18  ) — The 
MOM  oi  MtUas  IS  iilsu  connected  wuh  the  migration 
the  Brygiana  from  Thrace  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
thej  are  aud  lo  have  changed  their  name  to  Phrygi- 
ans {Strah  ,  2Qh.—  FUn.,  5,  32. —  Steph.  Bus.,  a.  v. 
Bpiytc),  sod  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Brygians 
aaaawt  imi  aoder  the  aame  Midas  of  whom  the  above 
kfead  jeahtcd.  {Kkk,  Kreta,  vol.  l.  p.  129.)  At 
allevents,  we  find  the  name  Mul.i^  reappearing  in  the  i 
imatU  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus,  mention  is  made  of 
e  Cef  Midae  who  reigned  at  Poesinot,  where  be  built 
a  «plend:d  temple  to  Cybclc,  and  f•^•tahll^:hcd  her  sa- 
ard  nle*.    {Uwd.  3,  5.)    So  also  Xenophon 

pbeea  omt  Tbyrabrium  the  fountain  where  Midu^  wa.s 
said  to  have  caught  the  satyr.  (Awb-t  1,  2.  13.) 
We  have  likewise  another  legend  relative  to  Midas  and 
iu'enu*.  ihc  scene  of  which  is  laid,  nol  in  EurofH-.  hui 
m  Lewec  Asia.  Accoidiog  to  this  account,  as  Bac- 
Am  w»m  in  L»<lia,  on  hi*  return  from  the  conqueet  of 
the  E«<tt.  >oioc  of  the  country  people  met  Silenua  stag- 

Enag  atmit,  and.  binding  lum  wiUi  his  own  garlands, 
\ym  to  their  kmg.  Mtdas  entertained  bim  for  ten 
days,  an^  then  conducted  bim  to  his  foster-tfou,  who,  m 
^litode.  desired  the  king  to  ask  whatever  gift  ho 
»ouI(i  MiJas  craved  llial  all  he  touclied  might  turn 
10  gold.  His  wi»b  was  granted  ;  but  when  he  found 
hb  varf  food  converted  to  preeiooa  metal,  and  bimaelf 
on  point  of  starving  in  the  rnidst  of  wraith,  he 
prayed  Ute  god  to  resume  his  iula]  g\h.  H.u  chus  di- 
reeled  ben  to  batbe  in  the  Pactohis,  and  lu  iice  that 
livar  etMained  golden  sands.  {Oeid,  Met.,  11,  85. 
mf^  —Hjfgin..fab ,  19\. —  Serv..  ad  .En.,  10,  142. 
—Mac  Tyr.  M))  There  is  a  third  legend  reUlive 
lo  MuUs.  Pa«,  ihe  god  of  abepberda,  venturing  to 
•al  bb  feed>mn«e  in  opfMaition  to  the  ^re  of  Apollo, 
waa  pronoai  ced  overcome  bv  Mount  Tmolus ;  and  all 
pieaaal  approved  the  decision  except  King  Midas, 
nteae  ana  were,  for  iheir  obtuseness,  lengthened  by 
the  «ictor  lo  those  of  an  ass.  The  monarch  endeav- 
oured to  conceal  this  degradation  from  his  subjbui^ , 
but  «  was  perceived  l>y  one  of  his  attendants,  who, 
£a^Hif  n  dificolt  to  keep  the  secret,  jret  afraid  to  re- 
««nJ  iL  daf  a  bole  in  the  ground,  and  whiapered  there- 
in wfiiit  }je  had  [)erceived.  Hi.s  words  were  echoed  bv 
tberceii.''  w  nic  n  afterward  grew  on  tho  snot,  and  which 
•M  Mid  m  have  repeated,  when  agitated  by  tib%  wind, 
"  Kinir  Mfiit  Imx  nxstfs'  t  irs  "  ( Ovid,  Met. .  11,  1 53. 
atf *  > — The  lege-nd  icspectmg  the  wealth  of  Midas 
wonU  seem  to  have  an  historical  basis,  and  lo  point 
I*  atB*  monarch  of  Phrygia  who  had  become  greatly 
amiehed  by  mines  and  commercial  operations.  1  Irnce 
iS*  Phr>^'afi  tradiuon,  lhat  when  .Midas  was  an  in- 

faia,  sooM  aois  crept  into  hia  nwutb  aa  be  lay  asleep, 
«id  depoeiled  in  it  giaine  of  wheat   This  n> 

prtied  &<;  an  omen  of  future  opult^nce.    (.Eliutf  Y, 
J2,  45.~-Ctt:.,  Die.,  1,  36.— Koi.  Afai.,  .,6.) 


Th*  aame  momrdi,  in  aU  pratNibiUtj,  gave  a  favounU* 

reception  to  the  riles  of  Bacchus,  then  for  the  first  tisM 
introduced  into  his  domtniout,  and  hence  his  auccea* 
in  the  accumulation  of  riches  may  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  favour  of  the  god.  The  later  cycle  of  fahlc,  iiow- 
ever,  appears  to  have  changed  the  receiver  and  protec- 
tor of  the  riles  of  Bacchus  into  a  companion  or  follower 
of  Bacchua  himaeif.  Hence  we  find  Midas  numbered 
among  the  Slleni  and  Saiyn,  and,  aa  aueh,  having  the 
usual  accompaiiiuient  of  goat''*  ears.  (Com()are  the 
language  of  Philosiratus :  firreix'  ftiv  yup  tov  tQv  ' 
ZaTvpuv  yivovf  A  Mtdof,  «f  iih^Aov  tu  utu.  —  Ktf. 
Apull.  Tyan  .  i\.  K?,  p.  303,  td.  Mutr^l  )  No^v  :t 
would  atcm  that  uie  Attic  poeU»,  in  l^ieir  saiyric  dra- 
mas, made  the  atory  of  Midas  a  frequent  theuM  oftnip 
veaiy,  and  in  this  way  wa  have  the  wealthy  monarch 
convening  everything  into  gold  by  his  mere  touch,  even 
his  food  undergomg  ihis  slranne  inetaniorpho^is  ;  and 
again,  the  pricited-up  eaia  of  the  goat-fooled  S&tyi 
become  changed  by  Attic  wit  into  the  earn  of  an  aaa. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  ihe  first  aatyric  conipo:^)  r,  who  in- 
troduced these  appendage*  inlo  his  piece.  dii>ciiarged, 
in  this  way,  a  shaft  at  eone  theatrical  judges  who  had 
reject!  J  one  of  his  own  productionti.  (Consult  the 
remaika  of  Wiciiind,  AUueket  Museum,  vol.  1,  p. 
364.  tegq.,  and  compare  Welcker,  Naehlrag,  p.  ^1.) 
Schwenck,  however,  taliee  a  very  different  view  of 
the  auhject  He  makee  Midaa  to  have  been  en  old 
'I'hracian  or  Phry|t;ian  deity,  referring  lo  Hesychi* 
US  (Miduf  -dtoi)  as  au  auihdrtty  for  this,  and  idenli- 
fiec  him  with  the  rooon-^,  or  Dau  Lunus.  Ho 
compares  the  name  Mit^uf  with  fteic,  invU,  at  the 
Cretan  Ittov  was  related  to  elf,  ivb^.  ISuw-  uu(  in- 
dicates utiily,  being  merely  etc  with  a  prefix,  as  hi 
p'a  for  la  ;  and  hvo^  (aimiu),  "  the  year,"  has  dao 
lation  to  unity.  Thus,  according  to  Schwenck,  Midat 
intlicated  the  lunar  vear  a  unit  of  tune  The  long 
ears  of  Midaa  It*  alao  makea  a  lunar  aymbol,  aa  in  the 
eaae  of  the  Scandinavian  goddeae  Mani,  or  the  Moon. 
{Etijmologuch-Mylkol.  Andeul  ,  p  RG,  xcq  )  This 
expUoation  is  very  far- fetched.— it  in  moru  than  prob- 
able that  the  name  Midas  was  common  to  the  I.ydiaw 
as  well  as  Phrygians,  since  Midas,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  ibe  husband  of  Oinphale.  {CUarck^ 
ap.  Allien.,  12,  p.  016.) — Mr.  Leake  gi\es  an  act 
of  a  very  ancient  monument  at  Dogonlir^ia  what  waa 
originally  a  part  of  Phrygia,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  erected  in  honour  of  one  of  thf  kiiio;s  of 
Phrygia,  of  the  Midaian  family.  (Journal  oj  a  'four 
in  Ami  MuWt  p.  31)  It  is  very  probable,  indeed, 
that  many  monarch.s  of  the  Phrygian  dynaaty  bone  the 
name  uf  Midas.    {Leake,  I.  c.) 

MiDia,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia,  near  the  lake 
Copais,  and,  sccordmg  to  tradition,  awatlowed  up, 
along  with  Ame.  by  the  walera  of  tbit  lake.  (Ifem., 
//.,  2,  M7.  —  Slrab.,  413  )— 11.  /\  town  of  Ar^olis,  in 
the  Tyrinlhian  territory,  named,  as  was  s^id.  aiicr  the 
wife  of  Eleeirjron  {Piml.,  Olymp.,  7,  49.—Schol.,  ad 
loc  )  ;  but  .\pol!odorus  afBrrns  that  it  already  existed  in 
the  time  of  Perseus  (2, 4)  — ii  wast  tifterward  dii»iroyed 
by  th*  Algive*.  {StnU> ,  373.)  The  vestiges  of  this 
place  are  near  the  monaatery  of  Agio$  Airumos,  where 
there  is  a  Palao  Cattro  in  a  bold  rock;  tlw  waUa am 
of  ancient  inasonrv-  (Cell,  Itin.  of  the  Morett,  p 
185. —  Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  250.) 

MiMtati,  the  inhabitanM of  Miletoe.  ( Vtd.  Miletas.) 

MiLEstoROM  MuRUs  (MiPryTi'wv  rft;(Of),  a  place  in 
Lnwer  £gyptt  to  the  we»t  ofaUc  Sebennytic  mouiboi 
the  Nil*,  and  which  owed  its  foundation  to  (he  Mil** 
sians,  or  people  of  Miletus.    {Evstatk.  od  Diomffj^ 
HudM.,  Geogr.  Min  ,  vol.  4.  p.  146.) 

MiLKToroLis,  a  city  of  .Mysia,  norilieast  of  .\dra 
myttium,  and  situate  on  a  branch  uf  the  river  Iihy» 
deen*.  It  etrioeidc*,  aceoeding  to  D^Anville^  with  tba 
mod«n  BtH  Kutk.  (Flm.*  S,  8S.>- AkpA.  J9y».,  p 
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MiLSToa,  I.  •  aon  of  A|)ollo,  who  fl«d  from  Crete 
lo  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Minos.  {AjtoUod.,  3, 
1,  2.)  lie  came  to  Caria,  and  was  mid  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  tho  city  of  Miletas.  {ApoHod.,  /.  e.  — 
OoouMTO  Utfutt  /oc)— IL  Tho  most  celebnted  of 
ihoeiliM  of  looM,  ailDBto  on  the  eootbom  aliorB  of  tho 
bay  into  which  the  river  Latrnus  emptied,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  eighty  stadia  eoutli  of  the  embouchure 
0(  the  Msaader.  (Sfrah.,  634.)  The  origin  of  this 
city  falls  in  the  pcnod  of  the  first  Greek  emi^^rations 
from  home ;  but  the  circumstances  connected  with  iU 
founding  om  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  As  far  as 
any  opinioo  Mtt  be  formed  from  various  accounts  that 
are  given  of  thia  event,  it  would  appear  that  the  place 
was  tust  settled  by  natives  of  the  country  ;  that  lo 
those  came  Sarpedoo  from  Miletua  in  Crete,  aod  a^r 
Um  Natooa  htm  Attica,  tofathar  with  other  oatilafa 
in  process  of  time.  (Strab.,  I.  c.  —  Pausan  ,  7,  2.— • 
Ajwilod.,  3,  l.^Etulath.  ai  Dionyt.,  v.  825.)  MOe- 
tus  waa  airaady  laigo  and  flourishmg  when  die  eitiea 
of  the  parent  coontrv  were  hut  just  beginning  »o  emerjjp 
from  obscurity.  The  admirable  situation  of  the  place, 
and  the  convenience  of  having  four  harbours,  one  of 
wlueb  was  capable  of  conuining  a  laige  fleet,  gave  it 
an  early  and  great  preponderanoe  in  mantime  aflafn. 

It  earned  on  an  active  and  (  ^Irriiivc  commerce  with 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dis- 
tant cotat  of  Spain  on  the  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
principal  ports  of  tiie  Mediterranean,  which  were  like- 
wise frequent^  by  the  Milesian  vessels.  Its  most 
important  trade,  however,  was  with  the  shores  of  the 
Busine.  Almost  all  the  Greelt  eitiea  along  the  coast 
•f  rtiis  inland  sea,  which  were  foond  there  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Persian  power,  were  of  ^filesian  ori[^in. 
As,  however,  many  of  those  cities  were  tbcmsolvcs 
eonspietieae  for  aite  and  popdatien,  one  ean  liardly 
coniprehi-nd  how  Miletus,  in  the  midst  of  so  active  a 
traffic,  which  of  itself  inu^i  have  required  tho  attention 
of  considerable  numbers,  could  command  a  superflu- 
Ooapopnlation,  sufTiciently  extensive  for  the  establish- 
ment of  so  many  colonies,  which  Pliny  makes  to  have 
been  ei^rhtv  in  number,  iind  Seneca  Bevctity  five, 
{PUn.,  29,— 5<wc.,  ConsoL  ad  Htlv.,  c.  6. — Consult 
Rtmbiuh^  de  Mikto  tjiuque  CoUn^  Bd.  Sax.,  1790. 
—  Larcker,  Hut.  d'Hi-od  .  vol,  R.  p.  all,  HSO  )  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that,  in  sending  out  these  colonies, 
the  nativee  of  the  country,  tho  Lydians,  Oarians,  and 
Lclepp«,  were  invited  to  join,  and  did  so.— Miletus 
was  already  a  powtrful  cuy  when  the  Lydian  monurchy 
rose  into  consequence.  The  kings  of  Lydia,  posges- 
aora  of  all  tlie  aarronnding  territory,  couid  not  brook 
die  independence  of  the  Ionian  city ;  they  accordingly 
carried  on  war  against  it  for  many  years,  and  were  at 
tinea  powerful  enough  to  advance  even  to  the  city  walls, 
and  to  deamy  or  cany  off  tlie  produeo  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  ;  but  they  were  unable  to  mar  the  pros- 
perity of  a  city  wbiab  bad  tho  control  of  the  sea,  and 
eonaaf  naaidf  htd«  datance  to  their  power.  The  Mile- 
aiant  appear  anbeeqnently  to  have  made  a  treaty  with 
Croesus,  in  i^hich  they  probably  acknowledged  that 
sovcreifrn  as  their  liefre  lord,  and  con!iented  to  pay  him 
tribute.  Ilia  aame  Ueaty  waa  alao  agreed  upon  be- 
tsreen  them  and  Oyraa,  when  the  latter  had  conquered 

Lydia  ;  and  this  saved  Miletus  from  the  disasters  which 
befell  at  that  time  the  other  Ionian  stales.  {Hctod., 
!,  141,  143.)  Bnt  it  was  not  always  equally  fortunate. 
In  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  whole  of  Ionia  was  excited 
lo  revolt  by  the  intrigues  and  ambitious  schemes  of 
HiKtirpiip.  who  had  been  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Miletua,  hia  native  city,  by  the  Peraian  monarch,  in 
raeompenae  for  the  aenrieea  he  had  rendered  in  the 

Scythian  exjiedition.  AriBtarror.is,  his  deputy  and 
itiosfnan,  also  greatly  contributed  to  indame  the  minds 
of  Ina  eonntrymen.  At  his  instigation,  the  Athenians 
eent  a  force  to  .\sia  Minor,  which  surprised  and  burned 
Sardia ;  bnt  this  insult  was  speedily  avenged  by  the 


Persian  satraps,  and,  after  repeated  defeats,  Mihto 

waa  besieged  by  land  and  sea,  and  finatlv  inkfn 
storm.    This  beautiful  and  opulent  city,  the  pnde 
ornament  of  \fa,  was  thus  plunged  into  ih*  grettal 
calamity  i  the  aorviving  inhabitaou  were  camsd  ii 
Snaa,  and  aettlcd,  by  order  of  Daiiaa,  at  Aai^  vm 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.    The  town  it.seirwa>  g  v^-n 
up  by  the  Persian  commanders  lo  the  Caruns.  IT* 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  been  so  mnch  tStcvei 
this  event,  that  when  Phr)'nirljns,  the  tragic  wr:tf»,iB. 
trodurcd  on  the  sla^e  his  play  of  "  the  Csptuf  of  Mi- 
letus," tlie  whole  hoi  i  li  >i  into  tears,  aiidtlwpHt 
pie  fined  the  poet  1000  diacbmas,  and  forbade  tbe  w- 
formance  for  the  foture.   {Hrrod  .,  6,  6,  sfff  —  Gd. 
hslh.,  ap.  Strah.,  R35.)— When  Alciander,  afl«t  llw 
battle  of  the  Granicos,  appeared  before  Miletttt, 
inhahitanta,  encouraged  by  the  pres^ce  of  a  9um 
army  a'ld  fleet  stationed  at  Mycale,  refused  to  fobnit 
to  that  prince,  and  open  their  gates  to  hia  forces;  opn 
which  he  immediately  commenced  a  mott  vigortm  tS 
tnek  on  their  walls,  and  finally  took  the  city  byisjult. 
He  however  forgave  the  surviving  inhabitants,  wi 
granted  them  their  liberty,    {Aman,  Erp.  Ai..  1,  IR. 
*€qq.)   Tbe  Mileeiana  aided  with  the  liomw  dsnig 
the  war  with  Antioehoe.   {Lh.,  37, A,  4S.  H) 
Thiscitywas  vi  i  nrmrishing  when  "^'r  i^s wrMefS'M- 
bo,  I.  e. — Coir.pare  Taeit.,  Ann.,  4.  55  tt  63),  ni 
atill  later,  hi  the  time  of  Pliny  (5,  29)  and  Ptosuuu 
(7,  2)    It  appears  from  the  .Acts  of  the   fo^;!*^ ibii 
St.  Paul  sojourned  here  a  few  days  en  his  n.n/n  fnm 
Macedonia  and  Troas,  and  summoned  hither  tie  d- 
ders  of  the  Epbeetaa  Choreh,  to  whom  he  delirrnd  ac 
affectionate  farewell  addreaa.   {Acts,  20,  17,  le^f ) 
The  Milesian  Church  was  under  the  dirert]ori  oi  o  -b- 
ops,  who  sat  in  several  councils,  and  ranked  aimetio- 
politsns  of  Caria.   (Miaroe/.,  Synecd  ,  p.  687)  Tlii 
continued  as  late  as  the  decline  of  ihe  Byuntmtm- 
pire  (Mich.  Due.^  p.  41) ;  at  which  Uiiif,  hewetfr,  the 
town  itself  was  nearly  in  ruins,  from  the  ra»i?w of 
Turks  and  other  barbarians,  and  tbe  allovial  df^PeM* 
caused  by  the  Maeander.    Miletus  deservis  iWw 
mention  as  the  birthplace  of  Thalfs,  liiO  ceWmtt^ 
matberaatician  and  philosopher ;  and  bi>  sucerHon 
Anasiroander  and  Anazimenee ;  alae  ef  Cadmus  tiA 
Hecatseos,  two  of  the  earliest  historian*  of  Grw*- 
{Strab.,  635.  — P/iit  ,  5,  39.^Sutd.,  t.  v-  Ut^) 
The  Milesians  were  in  repute  for  their  tnannftctDrtt«t 
courhes  and  other  fiirnitnre;  and  their  wooMea doAi 
and  carpels  were  espcciallv  esteemed.  (^AmeaM, 
p  28.— W.,  II,  p.  428.— /'f  ,  12,  p  5^(1.  k,)  TV 
modem  village  of  pAlatwcka  occupies  part  of  the^ 
of  the  ancient  city.   The  eoaat,  hewem,  fcu 
gone  preat  chanpes,  for  some  rematks  on  v^liirk  wo- 
suit  the  article  Ma>ander.    {Cramer's  Am  JfrNf^i 
vol.  !.  p.  386,  ) 

Mii.o,  I.  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  iainlf. 
He  accustomed  himself  from  early  life  to  bear  h* 
dens,  the  we^  of  which  he  soccessively  aiigni-  r  '* 
and  at  last  became  so  conspicnooa  for  sUe^gth  u  « 
carry  the  most  surprising  loada  with  Ae  nWi*** 
Many  curious  stories  are  related  by  'he  anornt«  r<«- 
cerning  hia  wonderful  strength.    He  coflldhoKj  a 
pomegranate  in  hia  hand,  witt  hie  fingNa  c1ww»* 
it,  and  yet,  without  either  crushing  or  even  prenaf  «l 
the  fruit,  could  keep  his  fingers  so  firmly  b«n«  * • 
rendtr  f    npossible  for  any  one  to  uke  tb* 
him.    He  could  place  himself  on  a  iitem  *^^ 
a  shield,  covered  over  with  oil  or  other  oaf^wwaWO* 
stanres.  and  rendered,  of  course,  verv  vlipnf^r\.  s™ 
he couM  retain  ao (inn  a  foothold  that  no  one  waaiNeU) 
diaVidgehim.  He  eonld  efieircleMahrowwitbtosM, 
and  break  this  asunder  liv  hoMing  hi«  hrrsth  '"^fj^! 
ing  the  veins  of  the  head  to  distend    He  could  hoW  Wf 
right  arm  behind  hie  heek,  with  the  hand  of^r.  r . 
the  thumb  raised,  and  i  man  could  not  then 
hia  little  fingw  from  tho  resr    Tbe  aoetnat  W*  * 
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f  Tcn  of  h:8  voracity  is  almost  incredib^  He  ate,  il 
m  mmI,  t«cry  day,  twenty  ttounds  of  animal  food, 
tmtntj  pounds  of  bread,  and  dnttik  nftLxri  pin'.s  of 
wm.  AtbeovuB  relaiea,  ibal  on  one  occaaioo  be 
tuM  a  MMr  f«or  jnn  old  the  wbole  length  of  tbe 
stadiom  at  Olympia  (R06  kvX),  and  then,  having  cut  it 
op  aod  cooked  it,  ato  it  all  up  himself  in  one  d,\y 
(iiitii^  10,  p.  412|  e  )  Some  authorities  add,  that 
kt  killed  it  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist.  He  had  an 
opportunity,  however,  at  last,  uf  exciting  hii>  prodi- 
poat  strength  in  a  more  useful  manner.  One  day, 
1^  itteAdii^  the  lectures  of  I^rthagons,  of  whom 
be  was  a  disciple  and  constant  Rearer,  the  coltimn 
wh.ch  siipportt'd  the  ctiling  of  the  hal!  whrre  thry 
««ie  assembled  was  obaerved  to  totter,  whereupon 
Mila,  ofilMiMing  the  entire  topentraetim  hj  hie  own 
strength,  allo'.vcd  all  present  an  opportunity  of  csca- 
fiD^  and  then  saved  himself.  Milo  was  crowned 
ama  limes  as  victor  at  the  Pythian  garnet,  and  six 
times  at  tbe  Olympic,  and  he  only  ceased  to  present 
himself  at  these  contests  when  he  found  no  one  will- 
ing to  be  his  opponent.  In  B.C.  r>09  he  had  the 
ninmand  of  the  army  sent  by  tbe  people  of  Ciotona 
igiiDat  Sybaris,  and  gained  •  signal  victory.— His 
di-ith  wa!>  a  tiulanclioly  ono.  He  was  already  ed- 
tranced  la  }rcaif>,  when,  traversing  a  forest,  he  found  a 
tnink  of  a  tree  partly  cleft  by  wedges.  Wishing  to 
teret  it  t  r'.;:ely,  He  introduced  hish  -.T;i!5  'riio  the  opt  ii- 
lag,  sad  succeeded  so  far  as  to  cause  tiic  wedges  to 
fill  o«t ;  but  bis  strength  here  failing  him,  the  separa- 
ted paits  OQ  »  sudden  leoniledt  and  his  hands  remain' 
tdin^ioned.tn  the  cleft.  In  this  sitaaticm  he  was 
deronred  by  wild  beasts.  {Aul.  GtU  .  15.  16.— Fai. 
.V<zz ,  9,  IS,  Vl.y-Ai.  Titus  Annius,  was  a  native  of 
Uomriani  In  Latittoa,  and  was  bom  about  95  B.C. 
His  family  appears  to  have  been  a  distinguished  one, 
SDc«  we  fuid  him  espousing  the  daughter  of  Sylla. 
Htnng  been  chosen  tribune  of  the  commons  B  C.  57, 
bl  MUBOfiy  exerted  himself  for  the  recall  of  Cicero, 
bit  the  Tiolent  ]>roceedings  of  Clodius  paralyzed  all 
tui  fffnts.  Deter.iiincd  to  put  an  end  to  this,  he 
mcBaaoocd  Clodius  to  trial  as  a  disturber  of  the  pub- 
fiepaaet:  hut  tbe  eonsol  Metelltts  dismissed  the  pros- 
ecution, and  thas  rnahird  Clodius  to  resume  with  iin- 
poaity  hss  onprincipkd  and  daring  career.  Milo  there- 
i|pan  firaod  himself  compeUed,  for  the  sake  of  his 
ewe  msooal  safety,  to  keep  aroupd  him  a  band  of 
•mM  foQowcrs.  His  private  resources  having  suf- 
fcrefi  jjTCitly  hy  the  tnagntficcnt  games  which  ho  had 
tzfaibitcd,  Idib,  in  order  to  repair  hi^  shattered  for- 
l«sa,  OMfiied  Fsnsta,  the  dsaghter  of  Sylli ,  but  the 

tmion  was  an  utihappy  one  ;  F.^u^la  was  discovered  to 
be  Bofaitbful  to  bi^  bed,  and  her  paramour,  the  bisto- 
rin  MiMlvWas  only  allowed  to  escape  after  receiving 
•ewe  personal  chastisement,  and  pavine  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  injured  husband.  Clodius  mcan- 
»'^'!e,  h&Ting  obtained  the  office  of  cdile,  had  the  as- 
sezwce  to  aecuse  Milo  in  his  turn  of  being  a  disturber 
of  tl»  pqlbtie  tranquillity,  and  of  vlotatii^  the  laws  by 

a  bc-dy  of  armed  men  in  his  service.  Pom- 
pej  defroded  the  latter  -,  Clodius  spoke  in  reply  ;  and 
tbe  whete  afiair  was  carried  on  amid  the  most  violent 
elamouta  froei  their  respective  prirti  ans.  No  decis- 
ion, bowerer,  i^-as  made  ;  the  matter  was  pruliacted, 
and  at  last  allowed  to  drop.  Some  years  after  this 
;E.C.  51)  Milo  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
eoomtMup  against  two  other  eompetftora.  Clodius, 
cfeoor'se.  o;.pojed  him  ;  but  the  powerful  exertions  of 
ks  fneoda  would  baTe  earned  bim  tbrougb,  bad  not 
m  ei^tntooate  oecQRonee  ftostrated  all  iifo  hopes. 
Clodias,  it  seems,  had  openly  declared,  that  if  Milo 
W  riot  abandon  all  pretensions  to  the  consiilship,  m 
t^-- dav«!  he  would  be  no  more.  This  threat  fell  upon 
the  head  of  its  own  author.    On  the  20th  of  January, 

out  from  Rome  to  go  to  Lanuvium,  of  which 
«i  <lw  chiof  aagiatnto  Of  dietilar,  nd  whiN^  fagr 


virtuo  of  hia  office,  be  was  on  the  followii^g  day  toap> 
point  a  flamen  for  the  performance  of  some  of  (he  rc- 

lig'.o'i-s  ceremonies  of  the  municipality.  He  travelled 
in  a  carriage,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  one  of  bis 
friends,  and  attendeo  by  a  strong  body  of  alavee,  and 
abo  by  some  of  the  armed  followers,  whose  sc  rvices 
he  had  occatiionalty  employed  in  bis  contests  ;viih 
Clodius.  While  proaeeoting  bia  roote,  he  fell  in  w  itb 
the  latter,  who  was  rctuminjj  to  Rome,  followed  hy 
ahuut  thirty  of  his  bUves.  Clodius  and  Milo  uassfd 
one  another  without  disturbance  ;  but  the  armed  men, 
who  were  atnonig  tbe  last  of  Milo's  party^jpioyokad  a 
quarrel  with  the  slaves  of  Clodtos ;  and  Clodius  torn* 
ing  back,  and  interposing  in  an  acihorilalivc  manner, 
Birria,  one  of  Miio's  followers,  ran  bim  through  tbo 
shoulder  with  a  aword.  Upon  this  the  fray  beeano 
pcneral.  Mile's  slaves  hastened  bnrV  ir.  frrat  num- 
bers to  take  part  in  it,  while  Clodius  was  earned  into 
an  inn  at  Bovillic.  Meanwhile,  Milo  himself  was  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed,  and,  resolving  to  avail 
himself  of  tbe  opportunity  which  was  offered,  he  or* 
dered  his  nlavcs  to  attack  the  inn  and  destroy  his  ene- 
my. Clodius  was  dragged  out  into  tbe  road  and  ■ 
then  murdered ;  hts  alavea  shared  his  fate,  or  saved 
their  lives  by  flying  to  places  of  concealment  ;  and  his 
body,  covered  with  wouiidi>,  was  ieft  in  the  middle  ot 
the  liighway.  {Ascon.,  Arg.  in  Cic,  Orai.  pro  Jftf.) 
When  the  corjj.«c  of  Clodius  was  brought  to  Rome,  a 
violent  popular  commotion  ensued.  The  body  was 
carried  into  the  Forum  and  exhibited  on  the  rostra ; 
and  at  last  tbe  mob,  having  conveyed  it  from  the  rostra 
into  8enate4>ouse,  set  fire  to  a  funeral  pile  made 
for  it  at  the  tnoincnt  out  of  the  benches,  tahles,  and 
other  furniture  which  ihcy  found  at  hand.  Tbe  con- 
sequence was,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  senate- 
house  itself  was  ir.vu!vf;d  in  the  conHa<,'ratioii  and 
burned  to  the  groui-d.  These,  and  several  other  dis- 
orders commit  led  by  the  multitude,  somewhat  turned 
tho  tide  of  public  0|ttnionin  favour  of  Hdo.  He  waa 
now  encouraged  to  return  to  Rome  and  renew  hia  can* 
va.'s  for  the  consulship.  He  did  so,  but  the  whole 
city  became  eventually  a  scene  of  the  greatest  coofu* 
sion ;  and,  in  order  to  restore  public  tranquillity,  Pom> 
pcy  was  declared  sole  consul,  and  armed  with  full  pow- 
ers to  put  a  stop  to  farther  disturbances.  Milo  was 
tliereupon  brougnt  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  Clodius, 
and  was  defended  by  Cicero ;  but  the  clamours  and 
outcries  of  the  populace  devoted  to  tbe  party  of  Clo- 
dius, and  the  array  of  armed  men  that  encompassed 
the  tribunal,  to  prevent  any  outbreak  of  popular  vio- 
lence, prevented  the  orator  6om  displaying  his  usual 
force  and  eloquence,  and  Milo  was  condemned.  When 
the  event  of  the  trial  was  known,  he  went  into  exile, 
and  fixed  hia  abode  at  Massilia  in  Gaol.  Milo  was 
also  tried  af-.cr  his  departure  for  three  other  distinct 
oflences  ;  fur  bribery,  for  illegal  caballing  and  combi- 
nations, and  for  acts  of  violence,  and  was  successive- 
ly found  guilty  on  all.— It  ia  aaid  that,  soon  after  Mi- 
lo*8  condemnation,  and  when  ho  was  residing  at  Mas- 
silia,  Cicero  sent  him  a.  copy  of  his  speech  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  have  it,  and  that  Milo,  having  read 
it  over,  wrote  a  letter  lo  the  orator,  in  which  he  stated 
that  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  him.«elf  that  C-rrro 
bad  not  pronounced  the  oration  which  he  sent,  since 
otherwise  be  (Milo)  would  not  then  have  been  eat- 
ing such  fine  mullets  at  Maseilia.  It  has  been  eomo* 
times  stated,  that  Milo  Was  subsequently  restored  to 
his  country.  This,  however,  is  altogether  erroneous. 
Velleiua  Paterculua  and  Dio  Cassius  both  contradict 
the  ftct  of  his  wcall,  by  what  we  find  in  their  respect- 
ivf  histories.  According  to  Dlo  Cassius,  Milo  was  tbe 
only  one  of  the  exiles  whoiu  Casar  refu&cd  to  recall, 
because,  aoia  euppo.<:cd,  be  had  been  active  in  exci- 
ting the  people  of  Massilia  to  resist  Canar.  VcUei- 
ua  "Paterculus  states  that  MSo  returned  without  |W^ 
jiDiaaiOD  to  Ito^,  and  than  huufy  employed  himiill  * 
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m  rairir:^  opposition  To  Crrssr  during  that  commtnd- 
er*«  absence  in  Thtj&saly  againil  Poinpej-.  He  add* 
that  Milo  was  killed  by  the  blow  of  a  stone  while  lay- 
ing siege  to  Coaipaa,  a  town  of  the  Hiipioi.  (Cic, 
Or.  pro  Mtl.^Vett.  Paiere  ,  2,  47,  QB.-^Encyclop. 
MetropoL,  liiv.  3,  to|.  S,  p.  SIS*  teg. — Bugr,  Vmv  , 
toL  S9,  p.  &7.) 

MiLTiADBs,  I.  «n  Atlieniu,  mhi  of  Cyp«elu«.  who 
obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot-ince  at  the  Olyinjiic 
games,  and  led  a  colony  of  tus  contilrynitii  to  iho 
Cberwoncsiia.  The  eaMB  of  this  step  on  hist  part  was 
a  aingul  ir  one.  It  seems  that  the  Thracian  Dolonci, 
harassed  by  a  long  war  wilh  the  Absinlhians.  were  di- 
rected by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  lake  for  their  king 
the  first  man  tbey  met  in  their  return  borne,  who  in- 
Tited  ihem  to  come  under  hie  roof  end  paruke  of  hie 
ent(  riaiiHiHM.t'!  Tlic  Dolonci,  after  rceeiving  the  or- 
acle, returned  by  the  sacred  way,  passed  tiirough  Pho- 
eie  end  Beeotie,  end,  not  being  invited  by  either  of 
these  j>eoplc,  turned  aside  to  Athens.  Miltiadc's,  as 
he  sat  m  this  city  before  the  duor  of  his  house,  oh- 
eenred  tiie  Dolonci  passing  bf,  and  as  by  their  dress 
and  armour  he  perceived  toej  wen  atfingere,  be  call- 
ed to  them,  and  ofTcred  them  the  rHes  m  hoepitalitT. 
They  accepted  hi«  kindne-s,  and,  bein^j  hospitably 
treated,  revealed  to  him  all  the  will  of  the  oracle,  with 
which  they  entraatcd  hie  eompHance.  Miltiadee,  die- 
posed  to  listen  to  them  Viecmsc  weary  of  the  tyranny 
of  Pisistratus,  first  consuUtd  liie  oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
the  answer  being  favourable,  he  went  with  the  Dolon- 
ci. He  was  invested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cher- 
sonese with  sovereign  power  The  first  measure  he 
took  was  to  stop  the  farther  incursions  of  the  Absin- 
thianet  by  building  a  wall  acroae  the  isthmus.  When 
he  had  cttabliahed  himself  at  home,  and  fortified  his 
dominions  against  foreign  iMv;i!iion,  lie  lurni  d  his  arms 
ajninst  Lampsacus.  llis  expedition  was  unsucrcss- 
fbi ;  he  wae  taken  in  an  amboseade,  and  made  pris- 
oner. His  friend  Cprntis.  king  of  Lydia.  however, 
was  mfonucd  uf  \m  C4pttvity,  and  procured  his  release 
by  threatening  the  people  of  Ijampsacus  with  his  se- 
verest di!>plcasure.  He  lived  a  few  yeara  after  he  had 
recovered  his  liberty.  As  he  had  no  issue,  he  left  his 
kmgdom  and  possessions  to  Sii  sagoras,  the  son  of 
Cimon,  who  was  hit  brother  by  the  same  mother.  The 
memory  of  Miltfadee  was  greatly  bononred  by  the 
Dolonci,  and  thrv  remi'arlv  rel<hra1ed  fcstivnis  and 
eihibiU'd  shows  in  roNiineitiurat  oii  of  a  man  lowhom 
thcv  owed  tlieir  preservation  and  greatness.  {Htrod., 
6,  38. —  Id  ,  6,  103  ) — II.  A  nephew  of  the  former,  and 
brother  of  Slesagoras.  His  brother,  who  had  been 
adopted  bv  Miltiades  the  eldi  r.  Iiuvin;^  died  without 
iasne.  Mdtiades  the  younger,  though  be  had  not,  hko 
Stcitagoras,  an  interest  established  dering  the  life  of 
his  predecessor,  and  though  the  Chersonese  wa-*  not 
by  law  an  hereditary  principality,  was  still  sent  by  the 
Pisistrntidie  thiihcr  wsth  a  galley.  By  a  iniltvre  of 
fraud  ft'id  force  "no  snecrM  ded  in  seo\iring  the  tyranny. 
On  hi!*  arrival  ai  ilie  Clitrsoiiesp.  he  Rppearcd  mourn- 
ful. «■<  if  lamenting  the  recent  death  of  his  brother 
The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  cououy  visited  the 
new  governor  to  condole  with  him,  bul  their  confidence 
in  his  sincerity  pr<jved  fitnt  to  them.  Mdliadt »  feiz- 
od  their  persons,  and  made  himself  absolute  in  Cher- 
eonesus;  and,  to  strengthen  himself,  he  msrried  He>^ 
gesipyb.  the  danrrhtrr  of  Olorus,  king  of  the  Thra- 
cians  When  Darms  marched  a<iainst  the  Scythians, 
Miltiades  submitted  to  him  and  followed  in  his  train, 
and  was  left  wilh  the  other  Grecian  chiefs  of  the  armv 
to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  the  Persians 
crosses!  tiie  Danube  He  then  proposed  to  hreak  up 
the  bridge,  and,  suffering  the  king  and  array  to  perish 
by  the  Srvthians,  to  seenre  Greece  end  deliver  fonts 
from  the  Per«irrn  voke  TTis  sngrre^t'  >  i  .v,i!<  rejected, 
not  for  iti  treachery,  but  because  Persia  was  to  each 
«f  the  tvn-  t-  hie  MirMt  aunpait  afaioot  tbt  spirit  of 
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freedom  in  the  people  Miltiadea,  soon  allcr,  wu 
driven  out  by  the  Scythians,  bul  recovered!  iii»  potsM. 
sions  on  their  departure.  Knowing  himself,  hawtw, 
to  be  obDAiioos  to  the  Peruans,  he  fled  to  Mhtnl 
when  (heiT  fleet,  after  the  re-conqnest  of  hm.  wu 
approaching  the  coast  of  Thrace.  The  Air.eiais 
laws  were  severe  against  lyraata,  and  MiiiMdei,oavk 
riving,  was  tried  for  liis  life.  He  was  scquttt«<f,  bo*, 
ever,  more  perhaps  owing  to  the  politic  way  in  wiicb 
he  had  u^td  hi»  power  in  the  Chersoneiui,  tbto  it 
the  real  merit  of  his  conduct.  Nay.  be  even  w  bt 
won  the  favour  of  the  people  as  to  be  appoititK'.  rot 
long  after,  one  of  the  ten  generals  of  Aibcru.  Ii 
at  uiis  same  period  that  the  Persian  armameot,  uodtt 
Datia  and  .\rtaphernes.  bore  down  upon  the  iliiimflf 
Attica  ;  and,  guided  by  Hippias,  who  knew  the 
bilities  of  every  spot  of  ground  in  his  country,  '.h  i:- 
vading  force  landed  at  Marathon.  Accorduig  to  cus- 
tom, the  Atlitnian  army  was  under  ths  eoBOMolflf 
its  ten  generals.  The  opinions  of  the  len  were  etj'jjj- 
!y  divided  as  to  the  {nopriety  of  engaging,  whtnlU- 
tiadcs,  going  privately  to  the  polemarch  CaUmtuk^ 
who,  by  virtue  of  bis  office,  eonHOSoded  the  right  eig^ 
and  bad  an  equal  vote  with  the  ten  generaU,  prevtM 
upon  him  lo  come  over  to  his  way  of  ih  nktng.  itdJ 
vote  in  favour  of  a  battle.  Tbe  vote  of  the  pdeniiti 
decided  the  question  ;  and  when  Uw  day  of  enmaJ 
rame  mnnd  to  Miltiades,  the  battle  look  plice.  Tie 
details  of  lius  convict  are  given  ehiKvliere.  (YiL 
Marathon.) — Perhape  no  battle  ever  retkct^d  mott 
lustre  on  the  successful  commander  than  that  of  .Uu- 
athon  on  Miltiades  ;  though  it  should  be obserrni,  thtt 
ho  whom  all  ages  have  regarded  at  tbe  de(eiMi<r  of 
liberty,  began  bis  career  as  an  arbiiruj  rokr,  lod  «s 
only  one  occasion  In  his  whole  life  was  cnpftd  os 
the  bide  of  freedom  ;  but  fi>r  the  same  raantobe  ibe 
liberator  of  his  own  country  and  a  despot  in  inoibrr, 
is  no  inconsistency,  as  tbe  course  of  bomanerfntshas 
often  shown.- — The  reward  he^tn«fd  upon  Miltiidci 
after  tins  ineniorable  coniiict  »triliingl<  ciur»c- 
tenstic.  He  and  the  polemarch  Callimichut  «ctt 
alone  distinguished  from  the  other  confasUnti  :d  tU 
painted  porrh,  and  stood  apart  wilh  the  tntf hry  zoit 
and  heroe'' — Mdtiades  now  rose  to  tlit  iiUn:>M  ";ci?fcl 
of  popularity  and  influence,  insomuch  that  wb«D  bt  le- 
quested  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  without  dselarinf  hi* 
he  tneatit  to  employ  them,  but  merely  pro'r^i*"i3  ih»( 
he  would  bring  great  riches  to  Atbcus,  tut  fwple 
readily  agreed.  Re  led  them  to  the  Isle  of  Piroi. 
under  the  prrtrncc  of  punishing  its  people  for  tin 
compclli  d  service  in  iho  Persian  fleet,  but  rfillv  t<3 
avenge  a  personal  injury  of  his  own.  He  deiruDt'ol 
one  hundred  talents  as  Ibe  price  of  his  ^c|»niitt ;  l"Jt 
the  Psrlsns  refused,  and  resisted  him  Nsvely ;  t^i  m 

an  attempt  lo  enter  the  town,  he  received  a  wo  n^sr- 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  anny.   On  hi*  ^ 
was  brought  to  trial  for  hie  liib  by  Xanthip|iUN  a  mio 
of  high  consideration,  on  account  of  the  fj;';'rp  of  bi 
promises  made  to  the  people.    His  wound  imvm 
him  from  defending  himself,  bul  he  was  broafbt  mtc 
the  assembly  on  a  couch,  while  his  hroibtf  TiHgow 
defended  him.  principally  by  recalling  hit  fonwf  •** 
vices.    The  ovnorv  of  the^e,  with  piiv  for  b" 
cm  coiwiilion,  prevailed  on  tbe  people  to  abwi'ts^^ 
from  the  capital  charge  ;  hot  thef  fined  hb  t*** 
ent'.  nearly  $53,000.    .\s  he  could  wt  miBtiaMJ 
raise  this  sum.  he  was  cast  into  prison,  wbfff  b**"* 
nfier  died  of  h  s  wound,  which  had  gangrfiK^  — ^* 
characicr  of  Miltiades  is  one  on  which,  wiihtbsfew 
materiala  thai  liisiory  has  left,  we  should  not 
too  exactly.    The  outline  which  remains  ijo  ti'ii'. 
if  filled  up.  would  eeem  fittest  to  conum  tbe  vc^ 
model  of  a  sureessfnt  statesman  in  an  age  when  tM 

prime  minister  of  ,\lhens  was  likewise  the  le»d« 
her  armies.    Heercii  baa  briefly  noticed  Uic  tiaD«iio« 
wUeh  took  {ihes  io  the  chiiMt«  oT  Aibenaa  "~ 
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,  froai  Iks  warrior-like  MiltiadM  and  ThMuatoclea, 
to  the  warlike  rhetorician  Periclea,  and  thence  to  the 
orator,  wbo  to  hia  rhetorical  skill  united  no  military 
prowcM.  Miltiadea,  wiih  great  generalship,  showed 
|iMt  power  M  •  •Utearaao,  and  aome,  but  oot  macb, 
ttWMiloi:  TMi  irfigrawble  to  hit  a^.  Whetb- 
•r  be  was  a  true  patriot,  governed  by  high  principle, 
a  is  orw  impossible  to  determine.  He  achieved  one 
pHl  Mlioo.  which  tor  his  country  produced  a  most 
fNMIO  result.  The  unfortunate  close  of  his  career 
mtf  bo  regarded  by  some  as  showing  the  ingratitude 
of  democracies  ;  but  pt  rhapa  a  judicious  historian  will 
dnw  DO  coneloaioo  of  tbo  kind,  oapecioUj  with  to 
iBfOifKl  noteiials  botee  \um  n  we  poatoM  of  tbo 
Ufe  of  ihi«  illnstrious  Athenian.  If  the  Athenians 
coDceired  that  nothing  he  had  done  for  them  ought 
to  laiai  him  above  the  laws ;  if  they  even  thought 
that  his  servieoo  had  been  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the 
tuuoD  which  entblod  him  to  perform  them,  and  by 
(^•r  ■;[ory  he  reaped  from  them,  they  were  not  un- 
jotefal  or  unjoat ;  and  if  MiUiadea  Uioogbt  other- 
wm,  ho  bid  not  loomed  lo  Kvo  in  t  free  otote.  {He- 
Tti.,  l;b.  ^  et  6  — Com.  Nep  ,  Vit.  Milt.—Encycl. 
Vt  KkmI,  vol.  15,  p.  2A7.—Tlttrlv>aU't  Greece^ 
Tol.  2,  p.  346.) 
MiLTO.    Vid.  Aspasia  TI. 

MiL*}os  Pons,  a  bridge  about  two  miles  from 
Rome,  over  the  Tiber,  in  a  northerly  direction.  It 
WM  alM  coUod  Molvtoi.  lu  conatroeUoo  ia  Mcribed 
10  H  JBatiKna  Seaonw,  who  waa  cenaor  A.U.C.  644, 

and  Its  a:icici)t  appellation  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
b»  mmtm.  I'he  modern  name  is  Fonte  MoUe.  If  it 
bs  tjoe  that  the  bridge  owed  iti  oraetkm  lo  ^nrillus, 

LiTy,  wbeTi  \\e  ypf'aks  of  it  (27,  51),  must  be  snppoHcd 
lo  mention  ii  ov  anticipation.  We  kam  from  Cicero 
ski  ibe  Pons  tlulvius  existed  at  the  time  ofCBliline's 
wmfkncfr  oinco  Ibo  depuUoo  of  tbo  AUobngea  were 
km  swMd  bf  bw  ovdofa.  In  Ittor  timefl,  il  witnessed 
ikedffcat  of  Maxentius  by  Constanline.  (^Ottm.,  2, 
16  — Craoier'x  ^iie.  /^o/y,  vol.  1,  p.  239.) 
Milt  so.    Vid.  Lfoia. 

Mi«»tL6?fKB,  3  name  fnven  lo  the  priestesses  of 
Bacchus  among  the  Thracian:*,  according  to  Ilesy- 
tUm  and  Snidaa,  or,  more  correctly,  to  the  female  Bac- 
cksatOi  in  general.  Suidas  deduces  iho  term  from 
Ibe  Greek  m^oiu  "  imitatioii,'"  becaaso  the  Baccha- 
r.i!*,  nndcr  the  influence  of  the  god,  imitated  in  their 
wikt  fuij  the  acUons  of  men.  Qlbera,  however,  de- 
mo il  Ami  MiniM,  %  flMrantam  of  Tbneo.  Nonnuo 
eoumerat*'*  the  Mimallones  among  the  companions  of 
Bacchtts  in  bia  indiiin  expedition.  (Compare  Ptrtiua, 
&t.,  1.  99.— Omi,  A.  A.,  1,  541.  — Sidm.,  Pr<r/. 
fnrg  AlUkem.)  Bochart  gives  aa  the  etymology  of 
the  word  the  Hebrew  MemalUUn  ("  garrulae,"  "  lo- 
'.  :»<  ) I*")  ;  or  else  Mamal,  "  a  wine-press."  (RolU, 
fttrktrrlm  $mr  U  euitt  4$  BtecJau^  vol.  1,  p.  136.) 

Mtaso,  I.  one  of  tbo  gimto  that  wtrred  ogoiMt  the 
gwU.  (Compare  Etirip  ,  Ion,  215  — Senec,  Hfrr 
FmT-,Vi\.--Apdl,  Hkod  ,  3,  U27.>— II.  A  mountain 
iM^of  loiMa,  tcrminalmg  in  the  promontory  Argen- 
Dom,  oppowu  the  lower  extremity  of  Chios.  (Thu- 
eyd.,  8. 44  — Ptot.,  6,  %i.—Amm.  Mare  ,  31.  4S  ) 

.MiMM  .ns,  an  elegiac  poet,  a  native  of  Colophon 
m  ionia,  and  oooitaiDofMy  with  Solon.  MilUcr,  ooo- 
ung  a  /ragnwal  of  Miimwrnrat*  e1«inr  entitled  **  Nan- 
LO."  sav*  ihat  he  was  nnf  i  f  the  (  iLanisls  of  Smyrna 
bom  Coiophoo,  and  whose  ancestora,  at  a  still  earlier 
pwwd,  came  from  Neloan  Pykw.  (Jiiff.  lAt.  Gr., 
f  116.)  Muller  also  ascnbes  the  melancholy  char 
Ktcr  of  bis  povma  to  the  reduction  of  Smyrna  by 
AlfMML  Frwo  Horace  and  Properttaa  we  gatlMr, 
M  bis  poMM  bid  reference,  fot  ibe  most  part,  to 
ftaoe  apnetttoo  wUeh,  in  poetical  lancnia^e,  aro  cz- 
pwssed  by  tlie  name  of  love  {Unrai..  Episl ,  1,  6. 
ti.—Pnmert,,  i,  9,  1 1.)    His  mind,  however,  was  of 

*  wiMaHlf  nati  whioli  §m  to  hii  wntiogs  a  pen- 


aive  cast,  not  traceable  in  the  productions  of  othert 
wbo  belonged  to  the  samo  school.  In  ibe  few  fnf> 
ments  which  we  have  remaining  ot  Mimnrrmos,  m 

complains  of  the  briefness  of  hiimim  enjoyment,  the 
abonness  of  the  season  of  youth,  and  of  the  manj 
nieeriea  to  which  mtn  ia  czpoaed.  Minnemoa  wae 
the  first  who  adapted  the  elegise  verso  to  those  sub- 
jects which,  from  this  adaptation,  are  now  usually  con- 
sidered as  proper  for  it;  Callmus,  jt«  inventor*  having 
used  it  ss  a  vehicle  for  warlike  strains.  The  ancient 
\*rilcr^  speak  with  great  admiration  of  his  poem  on 
Nanno,  a  young  female  musician  of  \^hom  he  was 
deeptff  enamourad,  and  wboprefcrrcd  bim  to  |0UJif« 
er  and  handsomer  male.  The  aweetneaa  of  hie  w- 
ses  obtained, for  him  also  from  the  ancients  the  appel- 
lation of  LigvsUdes  {Aiyvarudrj^,  from  ?u)i'f,  "me* 
MioiM.")— The  fragments  of  Mimnermus  have  beon 
several  times  edited,  in  the  collections  of  Slepbena^ 
Brunck,  Gaisford,  and  Boissonadc ;  to  which  may  bo 
added  Biich's  separate  edition,  published  at  Leipzig 
in  1826.  (Widandt  AUitchu  Mustum,  vol.  1,  p.  338. 
—SchSU,  Ififl.  Lit.  <?r..  vol.  1,  a.  m,^BnaMt. 
Us.  Knoxei,  vol  15^  p.  VS^.^Mmer,  Wat,  LU,  Gr.» 
p.  116,  $eaq.) 

MtN*  (Mva),  a  name  given  by  the  Athenian*,  not 
to  a  particular  coin,  as  is  cotninonly  but  erroneously 
imagined,  but  merely  to  a  ccriiiin  sum,  or,  in  other 
warae*  to  ae  much  money  of  account.  The  mind 
wae  eqtiivalentf  aa  a  aom,  to  100  drachimv,  wliich 
woold  make,  in  our  eorrency,  a  little  more  than  911 
69  cts.  The  term  was  also  einj .loved  as  a  weight, 
and  was  then  equivalent  to  a  little  over  i&  oz.  avuir 
dupois  weight.— This  sppears  to  be  the  proper  piacs 
for  a  few  remarks  relative  to  Athenian  coinairc.  Na 
gold  coins  apfiear  to  have  been  minted  at  Athens,  al- 
though the  gold  coinage  of  other  places  circulsted 
thcre^  freely.  (Conaolt  CardmW*  Lectures  on  IJU 
Coinage  of  the  threks  and  Remeng,  p.  11*.  fqq.) 

But  the  metal  of  the  greatest  irnporiarico  to  .\thena 
was  silver.  Il  had  been  employed  by  them  for  their 
eoinago  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history ;  H 
was  obtnincd  in  considerable  quantitv  from  tbclr  own 
neighbourhood  [vid.  Lauriuin) ;  and  u  fornitd  an  im- 
portant item  in  their  national  revenue.  The  high 
commendation  given  tn  this  coinage  by  Aristopbaneai 
refers,  not  to  any  delicacy  of  woAmanabip,  but  to  tbn 
extreme  ptirity  of  the  metal ;  and  the  same  cawn 
•eema  lo  have  deterred  the  Athenians  from  excelling 
in  the  eteevtion  of  their  coins,  which  induced  ihem 
to  preserve  the  greatest  purity  in  the  standard  The 
specimens,  accordinjjiy,  of  Athenian  silver  are  very 
nameroi)  .  in  1.  though  evidently  minted  at  periods 
vefv  different  from  each  other,  retain  ao  great  a  de- 
gree of  correspondence,  as  impliee  either  moch  polit- 
ical wisdom  on  the  part  of  .\ihens,  or.  at  leas?,  :i  ill- 
ing  acqoieacence  in  the  aulhorilv  of  public  oomion. 
The  most  important  property,  in  net,  of  tbo  Atnonian 

coinage  was  its  pnritv.  carried  to  bo  ]?teat  an  extent 
that  no  baser  metal  apptars  to  have  been  united  with 
it  as  an  alloy.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
b  ad,  which  was  found,  tofrefhcr  with  the  silver,  in  lb* 
mines  of  Laurium,  was  not  always  perfectly  sepaTO* 
ted  from  it  by  the  ancient  process  of  refimne;:  but  the 
quanitly  of  that  metal  which  has  hitherto  been  discov- 
ered in  the  ailver  coin*  of  Athena  ie  not  likely  (o  bav* 
been  added  I'l  ijtn  ,llv  ;  and  copper,  which  wonld 
have  been  »norc  suiublc  for  the  purpose,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  at  any  period  as  an  alloy, 
III  irh  less  in  the  way  of  adulteration  Connected 
with  this  superiority,  and  with  the  rude  method  of 
minting  which  prevailed  in  former  times,  was  irio  far- 
ther advantage  poeaeaeod  by  the  Athenian  coiii  of  be- 
ing leaa  espoaod  to  wear  from  conatant  oae  than  ii 
the  case  with  the  thinner  lamina  and  the  larger  sup. 
face  of  a  modern  coin ;  whether  it  were  owing  to  the 
smaller  degtw«(  lludnaM  in  tho  metal  iti<  y 
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•0,  or  to  their  «am  o(  oMehaoiMl  cootnvaiK«s,  or  to 
(betr  knowledge  tbtt  ft  compact  and  globular  body  ts 
least  liaHIo  to  loss  from  friction,  the  Athenian  coin 
vitih  iii.iiic'i  in  a  furin  tuoro  massive  than  our  own, 
and  much  le^s  convenient  for  talo  or  transfer,  but  bet- 
tcr  c»!ciilated  to  maintain  ita  value  unimpaired  by  the 
wear  o[  constant  circulation. — Tiie  ouly  ^uetiiiuii  iliat 
nntaiDs  to  be  considered  here  is  (his :  to  what  cause 
WW  it  owing  that  the  coins  of  Athens  should  have 
been  ececuled  throughout  in  a  style  of  inelegance  and 
c.iarseness ,  a.  a  tiine,  loo,  when  the  coins  of  other 
districts,  tu  ioTerior  in  science  and  reputation  to 
Aibena,  were  finished  in  the  most  perfect  woikmaa- 
ship  ?  Thi3  fdct  is  certainly  remarkable ;  and  the 
only  explanation  that  has  iuiit^rlo  been  given  of  it, 
nay  tend  to  fllnstiate  still  farther  the  bennicial  effects 
of  commfrcp  in  its  influence  on  t!,r  Aihriiinn  tniut. 
The  ancient  coinage,  says  Eckhei,  iidd  rccuuiinetidcil 
itself  so  strongly  by  its  purity,  and  had  become  so 
oniTersaUy  known  among  Gnoka  and  baibahana  by 
its  primitifv  emblemSf  tSat  it  wonld  baw  been  im- 
possible to  have  made  any  conf»iderab!o  change  in  the 
ibrm  or  workmanship  of  the  coin,  without  creating  a 
degree  of  suspicion  againnt  it,  and  eventually  con- 
tracting its  circulation.  (Walpolc'f  CuHfrtumt^oL  i, 
p.  433. — CardwdVs  Lectures,  p.  9,  scqq  ) 

MiMcIus,  now  Mincio,  a  lint  of  Galha  Cisulpina, 
flowing  from  the  Lake  Benacns,  and  falling  into  the 
Po.  ( Vtrg.,  Eclog.,  7,  13.— /</.,  Georg.,  3,  Ift.—Jrf., 
JBn.,  10,  306.) 

MiNBiDss  or  MunTKloes,  the  daughters  of  Mioyas, 
king  of  Oichomenas,  in  Bcsotia.  They  were  three  in 
number,  Leticippe,  Aristippp,  and  Alcathoi*.  These 
females  derided  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  conUnucd 
paring  their  looms,  while  the  other  women  xaa  through 
IM  mountains.  Bacchus  carae  as  a  maiden  and  re- 
monstrated, but  in  vain;  he  then  assumed  iha  furm 
of  variou.s  wild  bea.sl;s;  serpeiits  filled  their  baskets; 
vinos  and  ivy  twined  round  their  kioms,  while  wine 
and  milk  distilled  from  the  loof ;  hot  their  obathiaey 
was  unsubdued.  He  filially  drove  them  mad ;  they 
tore  to  pieces  ihc  bou  of  Lcuciupc,  and  then  went  roam- 
ing through  liio  mountains,  till  Mercury  touched  them 
with  his  wand,  and  turned  them  into  a  bat,  an  owl, 
and  a  crow.  ( Corinna  et  Nicand.,  ap.  Anton.  Lib.,  10, 
—  .rJian,  V.  H.,  3,  42.  — Ond,  Mit.,  4,  I, 
Ktigktlcjf'*  M]ftlwU^tp,ii3,)  . 

MtKBRTA,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  the  same  in 
general  with  I'lo  PalIaH-,\tlienc  (TTaAXiif  'AOijir])  of 
the  Greeks,  and  to  bo  considered,  therefore,  in  com- 
mon with  her,  in  one  and  the  aame  article.— JMiaerrs 
or  Athene  was  rci^arded  in  the  popular  mythology  as 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  skill,  and,  m  a  word,  of 
•U  tho  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  In  both  the  Homeric 
Moma  abe  is  ^kea  of  aa  tho  daughter  of  Jupuer,  and 
m  one  place  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  she  had  no 
other  parent  (//  ,  5,  875,  scqi/.)  In  later  writers, 
however,  the  legend  assumes  a  more  extended  form. 
It  ia  said  that  Juptter,  aAer  hia  with  Metis,  was 
informed  by  Heaven  and  Earth  that  the  first  child  born 
from  this  marriage,  a  nuiden,  would  equal  hiui  in 
slrenffth  and  counsel ;  and  that  tho  second,  a  son, 
would  be  king  of  pods  and  men.  .Alarmed  at  thi.^ 
prediction,  the  mouarch  of  Olympus  swallowed  his 
spouse,  who  was  then  pregnant;  but  being  seized, 
ahea  a  'ima,  with  xaekiog  pains  in  the  bead,  the  god 
•vmmnrsb  Toieac  to  hit  aid,  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
romnunds  of  Jupiter,  cleft  the  head  of  the  lalier  with 
a  blow  )f  his  brazen  hatchet,  and  Minerva  immediate- 
ty  Icapol  forth,  in  panoply,  from  the  brain  4^  her  aiio. 
{T/uof;  ,  HSn,  s(qq  ~lb.,  9U.  —  Schol  ad  Theog., 
890.  —  I'nul  ,  OL,  7,  63.— ScAo.'.,  ad  Loc.—Schol.  ad 
Apoll.  Rlud  ,  4,  1310.)  Still  later  authorities  assign 
the  task  of  opening  the  head  of  Jove  to  Prometheus 
iEuripidfs,  lun,  468 — ApoUod.,  1,  3),  or  to  Hermes 

(AdM  aJ  I'md^  OL,  7,  i«),-4liiim  ia 'm  " 
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asinthofiOinl  Mfndar  qpat«,  4»  foddsai  of  wi« 
dom  and  AiH   Sfao  is  b  war  opposed  to  Mus,  um 

wild  war-god,  as  the  patroness  and  teacher  of  ju<t  ud 
scientific  warfare.  She  ia  therefore  on  the  aioe  of  ik 
Greeks,  as  he  on  thst  of  the  Trojsaa.  Bat  en  iIn 
jihitld  of  Achilles,  where  the  |^oplc  of  the  btsicgu' 
luwu  are  represented  as  going  forth  to  lie  m  ambtul^ 
they  are  led  by  Mars  and  Mmaivs  togeiber  (/i,Ui, 
516),  possibly  to  denote  the  union  of  slull  and  rourt^ 
required  for  that  service.  13,  377.)  Every  fm- 
dent  cliicf  was  esteemed  to  be  under  the  palrorug««< 
Mioen's,  and  Ulysses  was  therefore  her  etftcul  it 
Tourite,  whom  aho  relieved  from  sll  bis  psiibiul 
whose  BonTetemachus  she  alto  took  under  btrpniec- 
tioo,  assuming  a  human  form  to  be  his  guide  ind  di- 
rector. In  like  maueit  Cadmus,  liexculcu,  Fensuft, 
and  other  heroes  were  favoured  and  aided  by  lhug«i- 
dcs9.  As  tho  patroness  of  arU  and  industry  in  |w- 
oral,  Minerva  was  regarded  as  the  nupirer  utd  teackr 
of  able  artiste.  Tims  she  taught  £jPous  to  imtiit 
woodra  bone,  by  moana  of  which  Tray  wmttba; 
and  she  also  superintended  the  building  of  tbs  Ai^o. 
She  was  likewise  expert  in  female  aceompliBhiaenti ; 
she  wove  her  own  robe  and  thai  of  Juito,  whicii  Utt 
nhn  is  said  to  have  embroidered  very  nchlr.  (£.5, 
735. — 7^.,  14,  178  )  When  the  hero  Jason  wa»  «ei- 
ting  out  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  MiDem  gtre 
him  a  cloak  wtonght  by  herseH  (^F^  U 
7S1.)  She  taught  thia  art  also  lo  moittl  iwilMtil* 
had  won  her  BfTcclion,  (Od.,  20,  72.)  When  Piab- 
ra  was  formed  by  Vulcan  for  the  ruin  of  man,  the  mt 
attired  1^  Minerva.  (Tkeeg.,  573.)  In  the  Uoao- 
ic  hymn  to  Vulcan  (//.  20).  this  deity  ar.J  MiMin 
are  lueuiioned  as  the  juml  benelaclors  ud  cvdam 
of  mankind  by  means  of  the  arU  which  Uiejr  Uiviu 
thcin,  and  we'shall  find  them  in  iotiaMts  uaioa  ab 
m  the  mythic  system  (^Attica. — The  inreotimsf lb 

?ipe  (ov/U>f)  is  also  ascribed  to  this  goddess  VTua 
'erseos,  save  Pindaf  {I*Mik.,  12. 15,  nqq  —SdU  M 
loc. ),  had  afatn  Madoaa,  bar  two  lemaming  sisun  bit' 
terly  lamented  her  death.  "  The  anake s  whirli  hm^i 
their  ringlets  mourned  in  concert  with  ihem,  lad  Mi- 
nerva, hearing  the  sound,  was  pleased  with  ii  mi  »■ 
solved  to  imitate  it ;  she  in  r.onscqucnco  invented  tht 
pipe,  whose  music  was  naiucd  manrj-huiti  {xti^Mh 
faXa(),  on  account  of  the  number  ui  serp^ni?  wl»« 
moomfitl  hissings  bad  given  origin  to  the  rasuuouni. 
Others  {Hygin  jab  ,  165)  ssy  thst  U>e  goddewfcnui 
the  pipe  from  the  bono  of  a  stag.  and.  bffinffing  it 
her  to  the  banquet  of  tho  gods,  began  to  pUj  vpon  it 
Being  laogiMd  at  by  Jnno  and  Venus,  on  accooot  of 
her  green  eyes  sod  swollen  cheeks,  she  went  to  i  fount- 
ain on  Mount  Ida,  and  played  before  tlie  litjuui  minor 
Satislied  that  the  goddoiaaa  had  had  reason  for  tbcir 
mirth,  she  threw  the  pipe  away.  Maisyas  Bofaitsiiii^ 
ly  found  it,  and,  learning  to  play  on  it,  leiiluwitab* 
come  the  rival  of  Apollo.  His  fote  is  related  tin- 
when  (vmL  Maiayas).— The  favourite  plant  of  Mi- 
nerva was  the  olivo,  to  whidi  abe  bad  given  ongm  n 
her  well-known  contest  with  Neptune  (rwf.  CecfOfn). 
snd  the  animals  coosecnted  to  her  were  die  owl  »«1 
the  serpent.  Minerva  ww  most  honoured  at  AtteUt 
tho  city  to  which  she  gave  name  {'KBtivai,  fruin'A#^ 
where  the  splendid  festival  of  the  ?aiiathen*t«f»*<^ 
ebrated  in  h«r  honour.  This  goddess  i:*  repn^c/^ 
with  a  aerioua  and  ihoimhtfol  oowiteoaoce,  ixir  eta 
are  large  and  ateady,  her  hair  hangs  in  riDgleuoraMr 
shoulders,  a  helmet  covers  her  head  ;  she  *eus 

tunic  and  mantle,  she  bears  the  aagis  oo  ^^^^^^  ^' 
on  her  am,  and  the  head  of  the  Qoigoa  is  in  la  ceo- 

ife.  —  According  to  the  explanation  of  .Mui«i  W 
name  Paliat-Atkme  appears  to  mean  "  the  Atfcmi" 
maid"  (noAWc  being  the  ssme  aa  fl-<iAM,  w 
ginallv  mpant  "maid");  and  she  thus  fomis  a  p"**'^' 
to  "the  Eleusinian  maid"  (K6fia)or  Pro«rj<mf.  A' 
in  iMt  oowtMk  tillo  is  liMMik  ii  i*mtfN» 
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ri»  M  mf  ktM  regudad  w  Urn  Mtiuf  daitf  of 

Atbent.    we  maj  lliercfore  aafely  rvjcet  the  le(<erKl» 
ofW  beinr  the  mom  with  the  Ne'itb  {Ihsych  ,  2\7,^t)!i) 
of  Sam  ta  J^pt.  or  a  war>goddcs8  imported  from  the 
Dial*  «f  Um  Lake  Thtoms  in  Libva,  and  view  in  hoi 
OMof  the  dekita  worahippcd  bj  the  agrieuhonl  Pe- 
'i-gun!.  and  therefore  firobably  one  of  the  powers 
an^td  m  caofling  the  |irddiictiveii«iss  of  earth. 
Hn  Miat  wyMMitad,  in  the  poetic  creed,  as  the 
pMtn  0?  arts  aitd  war  alone,  is  riicrely  a  tranaitioti 
am  physical  to  moral  agents,  that  will  prescnily  be 
rxplaioed.  {MulUr,  Prdeg.,  p.  244. — Sfhieenei,  An- 
imLtp.iMi.'-Wtkktr,  TriL^u.  2Sa.)~Tbe  etymol- 
<ff  «r  tht  E«tni  nama  Mhetv*  la  dootrtfol.   The  tirat 
f \:\  proSibly  conuin'*  the  samo  i<ioi  i  i       mm.  or 
iMii)Ui»i  we  bare  in  the  l^atto  vu-mm  t,nua-*t  6ic., 
ind  tlio  to  tha  Gfiaak  ^fAnir,  fn-fiv^o»u,  kc^  and 
lie  SinKHt  man  as     Ciccro  (iV.  D  ,  3,  21)  ^'ivcs  a 
itr>  curious  ciymoiogy,  '•  Mincrta,  tjuni  mumu,  aui 
7»«  mnatuT bot  BORM  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
MSM  to  b«v«  ban  more  rational  in  considering  it  a 
mmtmi  fotm  of  Memhurva,  since  she  was  also  the 
fruIdiM  of  memory.    Fesius  coiiticcls  it  with  the  verb 
amcre.  Miillcr  auppoaca  that  tba  word,  like  Uie  wor- 
Aipariha  goddaaa  iwnaU;  caoaa  to  the  Roawna  from 
Etxurs.  iTid  ho  makes  the  Etrnr      original  to  have 
been  Maut/u  or  Menr/a.    {Elrusk.,  vol.  Ji,  p.  48.)—  i 
Tkere  were  some  peculiarities  in  (be  wonhip  of  Mi 
nWfa  by  the  Romans  thai  de.<«crve  to  be  mcntionrJ. 
Her  Mtoe  was  dually  placed  in  sclmols ,  and  iho 
popif*  were  accustomed  everv  year  10  present  their 
■isicis  with  a  gift  called  Umtnul.   (  K^rre.  R. 
llH-Oenpaaa  TemU.^  i*  JUL,  e.  10.)  Uttmn 
i]«o  pfi>Md(-d  over  olive-groands  (  Karrv,  A'  T' ,  1,  1); 
ifid  goats  were  not  aacri6c«>d  to  her,  accoiding  to 
Tmn^ because  that  animal  was  liiought  to  do  peculiar 
«iWf  to  the  olive.    {K.  R.,  I,  2  )    Tt,  rf  wa^  an 
aaaal  festival  of  Minerva,  celebraleil  ui  liumc  in  ttie 
iMotb  of  March,  which  was  called  Quinquatnu,  be- 
«Mseitlsa(edihrad*js.   (         J^.  JU,  6^  d.~-Ond, 
Ait,  1. 809.-^iiL         %,        On  the  fint  day 
ncniees  were  offered  to  the  gotldcss,  and  on  the  other 
iim  \km  were  gladiatorial  eombats,  dec.    There  was 
dn  HWlber  festival  of  Minerva,  ceiebrated  in  June, 
oMwueallad  Qmnqnatrus  Minora.   ( Or-  ^  Fast , 
t.f9l.>--There  were  several  icmpies  in  Homo  sacred 
t  Mrieni     Ovid  roentiooa  one  on  the  Cclian  Hill, 
•£«^h  tim  waa  wo(«lii|i|^  omlar  the  name  of  itft- 
arm  Ctfta,  htt  ike  ettgin  of  the  appellation  is  un- 
k&ovB    {F(Lsl ,  3,  835,  ieqq  )    It  slso  appears  from 
>»'fcr»i  lascnptiona,  in  which  she  is  called  Mintrva 
MiduA,  that  tUe  goddess  waa  thought  to  preaide  ovar 
tk«  hetlinj  art.    (Encyd.  Ut.  Kno*el.,  vol.  15,  p. 
5*2.)— The  most  probable  theory  relative  to  Pallas- 
.\theoft,  or  Minerva,  ia  that  of  Miillcr,  which  aeea  in 
**r  iba  tmaftnu  oalaatial  heat,  and  its  principal 
•f*»  m  vagatatfoQ,  He  moen.   {MMer,  Minerta  / V 
Iiai,  p.  5.)    P;  >  dtr,  was  not  unknown  to  theancirote 
tbemseltet.   Athene  is  by  Anatolia  expraaaly  called 
•  lbs  w»n"(ap.  Afiuh^tA.  Oml.,9,  p^6».— Compare 
Uir..  op.  Harjtcr.,  TptrtHOfptf. — Creuzcr,  Si/mholik, 
vol  4,  p.  137.)    On  the  coins  of  .\ltica,  anterior  to 
t>ie  lime  of  Pnkle*,  there  wa<t  a  moon  along  witli  the 
twl  aod  obv^hMch.  {Etiktl,  D.  N.,  vol.  2,  p.  i(;:5. 
W.)   laM  was  a  toreb-rtee  (Xofi'SfaSo^opia)  at  the 
Pscatbeos>a,  a  cotit«st  with  v%hich  none  hut  light-bear- 
deitiM  were  hoDoured,  aucb  aa  Vokao,  Prome- 
Pao  fwheiB  die  aneiento  iheiwe  denominated 
?5an«es),  &c.    At  th«5  festival  of  the  Skiro[ihoria. 
■iK  priest  oi  the  sun  ar<d  the  priestess  of  Athene  wctil 
5a;«tber  in  procession.    {Arisloffh.,  Ecdc*.,  18.)  A 
5rie  a/  Athene  was    All-Dtut"  (Pandro^os).    In  the 
cdanl  tcgenda  of  Athens,  roenUon  was  made  of  a 
acT*4  mamsge  (if^V  >'i//f>f)  between  Athene  and 
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Ut).   This  goddess  is  also  nid  to  htve  gifen  6m  to 

i!ic  At'irnians  (I'iul..  Tjf    Om  ,  10),  and  perpetual 
tiiiuie  wds  maintained  in  iicr  leniuies  at  Athens  and 
A!alcomen».    {PauMan.,  I,  39,  l.—-SL,-9,  84,  1.) 
It  cotdd  hardly  have  boen  from  any  other  canso  than 
that  of  berbc-in;.;  rt  garded  aa  the  moon,  that  the  noc- 
turnal owl,  wliose  broad,  full  eyes  shine  so  brightly  in 
the  dark,  was  consecrated  to  her  i  although  some  io« 
deed  maintain  that  thia  bird  waa  aaered  to  her  aa  Ibt 
f:oddc4s  of  wisdom,  since  the  pecu!iar  formation  of  ita 
head  gives  it  a  parliciilar  air  of  intelh^ance.  {Law 
rence'*  Ltehm*,  p.  1 17,  Am.  ed.)    The  shield  or 
coralct,  moreover,  with  the  Gorgon's  head  on  it,  srfMns 
to  represent  the  foil-orbed  moon  ;  and  finally,  the  epi- 
thet Glaiuvpis,  which  is,  as  it  wore,  apjtroj/riatcd  to 
Athene,  is  also  given  to  Seleoc,  or  the  Moon. 
pcdocUt,  ap.  Pbtl.,  4$  Fee.,  tn  Orh.  Lim.,  16,  St.-^ 
Eurip.,  Fr.  incert.,  209  )    In  accordance  w  ith  ih:* 
theory,  the -epithet  Tnlogcncia  (Ypiroynna),  »o  often 
applied  to  Minerva,  has  been  ingeniously  explained  by 
considering  it  indicative  of  the  three  phases  of  the 
moon,  just  as  the  term  TpiyXa6>)vii  is  applied  to  Hec- 
ate.   {Welcktr,  Trda^if,  p.  283)    There  are  two 
other  inteipratationa  of  tbia  epithet,  which  have  bad 
genual  correoey,  both  of  whicii,  however,  are  biferior 
to  the  one  just  mentioned.    The  first  of  these  supjioscs 
It  to  signify  Head-sprung^  as  the  word  rptru  is  said 
to  have  aigoified  head  in  some  of  ihe  obaeurer  dialects 
of  Greece  (that  of  the  Athamanes,  according  to  Ni- 
cander  of  Colophon,  Hesych.,  s.  v  :  Eti/m.  Mag.,  and 
riioitus,  t.  v.:  that  of  the  Cretans,  Eustalh.,  ad  Jl., 
i,  p.  534;  8,  p.  696:  Od.,  3.  p.  1473;  that  of  the 
BcBotiana,  Ttttx.  ed  Lye,  619).   Bot  aoconnta  liko 
this  are  very  suspicious,  and  tlio  later  fJrctks  wonld 
iai6  oiade  httle  scruple  dbout  coining'  a  term,  if  ihcy 
wanted  it  to  suit  any  purpose.    The  other  intL  mreta^ 
lion,  which  makes  the  bsnks  of  the  river  or  lake  Triton 
the  birlUplacc  of  Minerva,  has  found  a  great  number 
of  supporters ;  but,  ss  so  many  countries  sought  to  ap- 
propriate this  Tntoo  to  tbemselvea,  the  choice  among 
them  might  seem  difficult.  The  conteat,  however, 
has  lam  between  the  river  or  lake  Triton  in  I.ihyi, 
and  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name  in  Dceotia.  Tho 
aoeienta  in  general  were  in  favour  of  the  former ,  but, 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Creeks  krew 
anything  ot  the  Libyan  Triton  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
or  probably  till  after  the  colony  had  been  settled  at 
Cyrene,  ibis  theory  aeeoM  to  have  little  in  ita  £avonr. 
Miiller,  therefore,  at  once  rejecta  it,  and  fixea  on  tbo 
banks  of  the  D>i-olian  brook  a»  the  natal  spot  of  the 
goddess.    {Orchom.,  p.  355.)    lloro,  however,  Hodwi 
again  prcsenta  a  difficulty,  for  the  practice  of  aaaigning 
birthplaces  on  earth  to  the  gods  doci  not  seem  to  have 
prevailed  in  his  age. — I  he  tiioon-guddc»^  of  the  Athe- 
nians probably  eadM  fey  Iwr  moral  and  political  charac- 
ter in  the  followiDg  manoer.   It  waa  Ihe  practice  of 
the  different  claaeea  and  ordera  in  a  state  to  appropriate 
the  general  tutelary  deity  to  tliemsclvc.i  by  some  m  [- 
ablo  appellation.    The  Attic  peasantry,  therefore, 
named  Athene  the  Ozyoker  (Botdf/a),  the  eitiieiM 
called  her  the  Wnrker  ('Efjjui  r;),  while  the  military 
men  styled  her  Front-fighter  (Il/w/^a^of).    As  these 
laal  were  the  ruling  order,  their  view  of  the  character 
of  the  goddess  became  the  prevalent  one;  yet  even  in 
the  epic  poetry  we  find  the  id«a  of  the  soddeaa'  preai- 
ding  over  the  arts  ^tllI  retained.     {MiiUer,  MitUf^ 
ra  Poltat,  p.  l.  —  Kcightlc/a  Mjfikalogy,  p.  lS8k 

iMiNBRViC  PitoMo.vTOKirvf,  a  pmmonton-  of  fampa- 
oia,  closing  the  Bay  of  Napleis  to  the  southwest.  It 
was  sometimes  called  Surrcntinum  Proinontoriun, 
from  the  town  of  Surrentum  in  its  vicinity ;  and  also 
not  uufrequcotly  the  Sircijs'  Cape.  {Strab..  247.)  It 
is  now  Punlo  delta  CampancUa.  The  name  of  Mi- 
nerva Promootorium  waa  given  it  from  a  temple  of 
that  goddeaa  which  alood  n«te,  and  «hieh  w«a  aaid  It 
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{Strab.,  I.  e. — Cramer's 


teve  bccu  raised  by  Uly>ses. 
Amc.  Itahf,  vol.  2.'p  1H5  ) 

MinkrValIa,  ftslivals  at  liomr  in  honour  of  Minrr- 
▼a.    {Vid.  Minerva,  j>agc_b49,  col.  1,  hue  37,  seqq  ) 

~  3  Mare 


M  ;mo,  a  small 


'  wEburia,  falling  into  the 
Tynhenuu  oi  hamvi  Ma,  m,  adort  distance  above  Cen- 
tum CcMe.  It  ia  nowtbe  Mif^none.  {Virg.,  jEn., 
W,  183  — Ru/i/.,  //m  ,  1.  277  ) 

Mi.w  SI  01  MiMcsi,  a  jp^oolo  in  the  southern  ez- 
ttemit)  of  Arabia  VtXat.  Toeir  country  was  catted 
Miniia-a,  and  their  capital  Carana.  Thr  name  of  the 
atter  la  preserved  m  A!mM.knratui,  winch  it  a  strong 
foftnM.  {DM.,  'J.  42  —AL'aiharrh.,  in  HwUm*9 
Qtogr.  Min.,  vol.  1,  p.  57  —i*/m  ,  6,  28.) 

MiNuis,  a  patronymic  of  Ariadne,  as  daughter  of 
ICnoB.    {Or«l,  M,{  ,  157.) 

Minos,  an  ancient  king,  who  to  hiatoiy  appears  a» 
the  lawgiver  of  Creto.  Tbote  critiea  wbo  eonstder  all 
the  f,ersuiia^'cs  of  mytholngical  histor)'  as  littlr?  more 
than  itdiuus  to  which  is  aiuched  the  history  of  social 
dsvelopinent,  woold  view  Minos  simply  as  the  conccii- 
tratioii  of  that  spirit  of  order,  which  about  hi-*  time  be- 
gan to  exhibit  in  the  island  of  Crete  forms  of  a  regular 
polity.  But  we  arc  not  to  consider,  because  there  is 
much  uodotibtedlv  mvUioIcigicat  about  the  hiauny  of 
Mtnof ,  that  iheieforo  he  never  exiated.  The  eoncni^ 
rent  ti  stimotyf  of  Thiicvditlr^t  and  Aristotle  s!;ows  it  to 
have  been  the  general  belief  in  their  times,  that  Minos 
WM  the  6rst  among  the  Greeka  who  posteaaed  any 
amount  of  naval  power  .According  to  the  latter  nrt- 
tbor,  he  couqueicd  arid  caloaj£4,d  several  islands,  and  ut 
last  perished  in  an  expedition  against  Sicily,  to  whicii 
iaiand  h«  was  fabled  to  have  pmsued  Dxdalaa  after  the 
tfiatr  of  Pkaiphai,  and  where  the  daughter*  of  Coeafoa 
suffocated  him  in  a  warm  bath.  {Vid.  Cocalus.)  In 
the  second  book  of  tho  "  Politics,"  Aristotle  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  institution.% 
and  ho  iIjltu  ascril'i  s  the  cstahlnliintiit  of  \\"  rreirin 
lavw»  lo  MntOi.  This  coin j>ari son,  aiJcU  probably  by 
the  connexion  which  existed  between  Cine  and  Sparta, 
owing  to  colonioa,  aa  carljr  aa  the  time  of  Homer,  has 
bo  doubt  auggeated  the  theory  invented  and  supported 
by  Mnllcr,  that  Mino-1  was  a  Doric  prince  ;  a  theory, 
Rfr.  Thirlwall  asserts,  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
The  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  him  in  his  **  History 
of  Greece"  (vol.  1,  p  l^.*)).  Some  pn^t-TTomcnc  au- 
thoritius  iiukc  Mutos  a  judge  m  Hadea  in  compitiy 
with  .Earus,  Rhadamanthus  being  chief  judge.  In 
this  character  he  *pip«af*  in  a  ahort  Platonic  dialogue 
called  "  Minos,"  or  **0n  hvr,*  which,  however, 
crilii  s  coiisi(l(  r  sj)iirioU5.  Minos,  iiccordin^'  to  the  le- 
gend, was  a  .''On  of  Jupiter ;  this  being  the  usual  meth- 
od taken  by  myihogrophers  to  express  a  penon  it» 
ancieut  that  thev  rouid  put  htm  on  a  IcrrI  wtth  no 
mere  mortal ;  and  froni  Jupiter  as  his  father  he  is  naid 
to  have  leonud  ih^>$c  lawa which  he  afterward  delivered 
nnfo  men.  For  this  purpose,  ho  is  related  to  have  re- 
tired lo  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  he  feigned  that  Jupi- 
ter his  father  dictated  ihern  viii'o  him.  and  every  time 
ho  returned  from  the  cave  ho  announced  some  new  law. 
~-Minos  ta  chiefly  remariwble  at  belonging  to  a  period 
when  hlstorv  and  mytholofjy  interlace,  anci  as  uniting 
in  his  own  per»oti  the  ehief  characteristics  of  both. 
IBb  lo  tho  son  of  Jupiter,  and  yet  tlie  first  possessor  of 
a  navy  ;  a  judge  in  Hades,  but  not  the  less  for  that  a 
king  of  Crete.  It  is  very  curious  that  Crete,  so  fa- 
mous at  tills  age  both  for  its  naval  power  and  for  be- 
ing the  birthplaiee  of  the  Olympian  2oda,  ahonld  never 
tmrward  bavo  attained  anything  like  ^t  celebrity 
which  its  position  seemed  to  promise.  Its  office  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  leading  the  way  in  naval  suprcma- 
ty.  Too  insulated  for  power  of  a  dnnblo  mtore,  h 
was  lost  in  the  confederate  tr  opposinnr  plories  of  Ath- 
ens and  Sparu ;  but  while  they  were  yet  in  their  mfijn- 
qTtita  insular  form  (together,  perhaps,  with  some  Asiatic 
M«  it  tlMt  conceDtntod  ocmgy  whkb  hi 


aii  early  age  is  irreiiatible  {Ham.,  fl.,  J,  65.— ii ik. 
13,  450— W  lA  ,  14.  32:.— W.,  Oi, »,  m.~i£ 

eyd  ,  1,  3  —P!al ,  Leg  ,  lib.  I  ctt~U  ,  M!n._^^^ 
lot.,  Poitt.,  lib.  3  el  7. — EnofcL  Us.  Knoid.,  »ol  16, 
p.  248  ) 

Mi.voTAt;au8,  a  celebrated  monster,  half  mvi  mi 
half  bull,  the  offspring  of  Pasipha^,  wife  of  Muos,  b; 
a  bill!     According  to  the  legend,  the  Cretans  hid  bas> 
itated  to  give  Minos  the  royal  iimxtj  a&at  ihedHih 
of  Aaterion, whereupon,  to  prove  hiaelahn toil, lata, 
serted  that  he  could  obtain  whatever  he  praveti  for 
Then,  aacrificing  to  JSepiune,  he  beaoagbt  huntoteod 
huB  ft  bull  fiom  die  bottom  «f  A«  aea,  laBBimy  la 
offer  np  whatevor  ahould  appear.   Neptune  sent  the 
bull,  and  Minos  received  the  kingdom.  The  bull,  ito*. 
ever,  being  of  a  lar^e  sir.c  and  of  a  brilbant  white  hoc, 
appeared  to  Minos  too  beautiful  an  animal  lo  \m  diut, 
MM  hefmtNminhiahcid,  andairiMtiifeatednaiABiif 
bull    Neptune,  offended  at  this  act,  made  the  bull  nn 
wild,  and  inspired  Pasipbae  with  a  strange  piwon  foe 
him,  which  she  was  enabled  to  gratify  by  th«  cooCd- 
vance  of  Dredalus.    Her  offspring  was  the  Minotmr 
Minos,  in  compliunce  with  an  oracle,  made  Ikdilus 
build  for  him  the  labyrinth.    In  tbia  he  placed  the  Muio> 
Uur,  where  he  fed  htm  oo  human  flaaik,  and  afiennid 
on  tiie  yoQthe  and  maiden*  aent  fimm  Athem.  (Fil 
Androgens.)  Theseus,  by  the  aid  of  .Vriadnt. killed tht 
monster  (pid.  Tbaaeua  and  LabyrintbosX  ttiereb;  delir- 
ering  tho  Atbenianafrool  the  erael  obligation  of  tending 
their  children  to  be  devoured. — Sueh^s  the  mytholog\- 
ca!  story.    Iiu  meaning  ia  uncertain.   It  very  liheJjr  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  mytliolafical  tales  which  exfmt 
a  political  faM.  and  the  connexion  in  which  Thmmi 
atanda  with  ^  Mhtotaor  adda  (wobability  toiUs  thewy: 
for  the  exploits  of  Tbeaous  are  generally  such  efTect?  as 
would  be  produced  in  histotical  umea  by  tbecmneol 
events  in  tbe  formation  of  e  poKtj.    Such,  M  lMit» 
are  his  exploits  in  and  abont  Attica,  and  there  apfiMis 
no  sound  reason  to  exclude  itiis  (runt  the  namber.  U 
may  then,  perhaps,  bo  aaauraed,  that,  ondcr  tbesUyiog 
of  the  Miuouur,  is  shadowed  forth  tlw  abalitknal 
tain  obstacles  existing  in  the  way  of  fiea  iiMneana 
between  .Athens  and  Crclf.     But  the  descent  of  li* 
Minotaur  from  Paaipbae  (Ilaot^it]}).  ptotebly  a 
of  tbe  moon,  and  from  the  Bott*  one  of  dw  a* 
sign^.  rnav  perhap''  impiv  some  aatroiK»mical  fjct  coh- 
nected  wnh  the  recurrence  of  the  tnbatb  ^id  to  Crete. 
The  affoetion  of  Anadne  Cnr  Tliaeoaa,  in  myitiolc^Kal 
language,  may  be  taken  to  mean  a  union  of  Urataau^ 
Attic  tribes.    It  should  be  observed  that  Sch^mmh, 
(  I  his  very  fanciful  but  ingenious  treatise  on  myibol'^- 
gy»  conaiden  tbe  first  two  syllables  of  liie  word  }ibao- 
taor  to  be  identical  with  iitir  or  fijjv,  /ir/i-oj  {tke  lama), 
a«  a!<^t.  with  the  root  of  tiic  ( Jerman  ntond  ami  tbeEog- 
lish  mhtyn,  so  that  we  get  the  two  pareouof  theMioo- 
taur  in  tic  two  parts  of  ita  name.   Thia  mifbk  lad 
us  to  believe  that  the  name  aupsested  the  c*er»e«]o(r», 
and  that  the  latter  part  referred,  not  lo  a  I  lU  «  btm; 
the  father  of  the  MhMMaar*  but  to  tba  (act  that  honti 
were  a  symbol  of  die  moon-goddeaa.    In  tbiacase,  dw 
slaying  of  the  Minotaur  by  Thcsous  might  maan  tin 
inlrodnction  of  thf  Attic  wor^ship  >n  place  of  the 
vioiisly  prevalent  Doric  form.    (Hikk,  Krti4*«^  ^ 
p.  BX  —  Sdkwenek,  Amdeut.,  p  ti5.^£mfeL  0^' 
Kr>,nr!.,  vol.  15.  p.  243.) 

Mi.MiiK,  a  daughter  of  Cocytov,  loved  by  Fiu-  ' 
Proserpina  diacovered   her  hoaband's  amour, 
changed  his  mistress  into  an  her^i.  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  still,  at  the  present  day,  denominated  aiiaL 
{Grid,  Mt!  ,  10.  7'2'J  ) 

MiNTURNA,  a  town  of  Lkinn,  ob  tlw  itvai  Una 
and  only  three  or  fbor  mflea  ham  Ita  moelh :  ita  cc 
tensive  ruins  srfRcienily  mark  the  place  vihc\i  it  oc 
cnpied  :  out  of  these  trie*  nei^tboaring  town  of  Tn 
utta  was  boilt.  {Slraho,  VSh^PM.,  pw  W^-JVw 
8,6.)  WeaniBfenMdhgrLiv7(8,«)thitUnl«« 
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%rin|«d  to  the  AntooM  ;  ImbI  iHmmi  tint  nation  eras- 
ed to  eiist,  Minturnas  fell  into  th«  hands  of  the  Ro- 
ownc,  by  whom  il  was  colonized,  A.U.C.  456.  {Lit., 
t9,tl.^VeU.  Patere.,  1,  14  — Dnm.  Hal.,  1,  ».)— 
b  MS  one  of  thoM  invitiiiM  townt  wfaidi  wcro  n- 
fmwi  «»  fanikkt  Mikft  and  iwTtI  iturM  for  the  Ro- 
m«i  fle«t9.  (Lir  ,  27.  38.  — W  ,  2G,  3  )  ,V  r  .r  linq; 
to  Ftootinoi,  anoCher  colony  was  afterward  setu  ihith- 

•  vmim  ibe  direction  of  Jalioir  Cw*r.  MtotanM), 
however,  i«  chiffly  known  in  hisfon,'  from  the  cventi 

which  It  was  connected  with  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
■■Mit.  Tbia  general,  Id  endetrouring  to  effect  bis 
ttetftt  into  Africa  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Tictorioos 
MIft,  WM  Ibreed  to  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  ; 
»h»  ii,  tftcr  being  put  on  ^hore  and  abnndonrd  by  tlic 
tnm  of  iJm  v«m«I,  be  aooght  «fa«her  in  tbe  cottage  of 
M  eld  pMMtit.  But  ma  yetrett  not  aflMing  the 

foeiceal-r  i  I:'  rrqulsite  to  «rrrrn  bim  fimm  the  pursuit 
wluch  wa«t  now  set  on  fool,  Marius  had  no  other  re- 
source  ltd  but  to  plunge  into  the  marshes,  with 
wbscn  the  neighbourhood  of  Mintiirim-  abounds.  Here, 
though  ahnosi  buried  in  ihe  mud,  he  could  not  escape 
from  bis  Tigilant  pursuers,  but  was  dragged  out  and 
tbowB  iaio  ■  doBfcoo  «t  Mimmna.  A  public  slave 
mm  «bavilf  aAer  witt  todmpateh  Mm;  bdt  till* man, 
a  Cimbrian  '  v  b  rth,  could  i  of  r.s  I'n  historians  re- 
tat«,  fsoe  tbe  destroyer  of  hia  nation,  thougfa  unarmed, 
in  ebajns,  and  in  his  seventieth  WH  alill 

th#  gfaro  of  his  eye  and  terror  of  his  voice.  Struck 
with  tiu«  circumstance,  the  magistrates  of  Minturrwu 
determined  to  set  Marius  at  liberty,  since  such  set-m- 
«d  to  Im  ikM  wUI  of  betven.  They  farther  eqan^ 

•  voMti  ^HHeb  SIM  destined  to  eonve v  hin»  to  Afriee. 
;n>U  V,t  Mar.  —  Jvr  ,  id,  •::-»>  -  Compare 
Ijm.,  £nU.t  n.  —  Aman^  Bell.  Ctt  .  1.  61— 
J^lirc^  %  M.^KWT  Jfar.,  I,  ».)  The  grove  tod 
temple  of  the  nymph  Mama,  sopposed  by  acme  to 
have  b«eii  iHc  mother  of  La.'iiius,  and  by  others 
tboQgbt  to  be  Circc  (Ktr^.,  JBn.,  7,  47.— Laehtnt  ,  t^r 
f«U.  Rd  ,  1,  21),  were  close  to  Mmturma,  eiid  held 
ID  Ibe  hieheat  venerstion  ( Or«««r»»  Amt.  Tttfy,  vol. 
t.  p  131  ) 

MtKOTlA  Vu.  a  Romao  road,  leading  from  the  Por- 
Iv  Mbmlm  er  Trtgemmi^  tfaroagfa  tbe  coontiy  of  tbe 
Stb  ri<-«,  S9  far  a*  Stimdbiitn.   (AffMi  ad  HonU., 

Epiil  .  1.  IfJ.  20  ) 

I  .\ugiirino8,  a  Roman  consul  B.C. 
458.  He  was  defeated  by  the  JBooi.  end  woold  have 
oat  bis  whole  amy  had  net  the  oietitor  Gtncinnatus 

CINTie  ta  h!«  iitrf     Hi  (ieijradrd  bv  the  l.ittrr  to 

tlto  lank  of  lieutenant  or  Ugatnst  and  at  the  same 
iBMdeprivrd  by  lum  of  hb  eenaolar  aethority.  ( Lir , 
J,  19.)— H.  Rofuf,  a  master  of  horse  to  the  ilirrator 
FabiiM  MaxmiBs.  liis  disobedience  to  the  coutiiiands 
•fibo dictator,  who  was  unwilling  to  huaid  an  action, 
waa  prodoctive  of  an  extension  of  his  prerogative,  and 
tbe  master  of  the  horse  was  declared  equal  in  power 
to  ihe  dictator  Mmutius,  soon  after  this,  fought  with 
tt^nmnaj^^iMA  Haiunbal,jiwi^aa  only  saved  by 

»»uch  an  fffect  upon  him,  that  ho  laid  down  powrr' 
a£  abe  feet  of  bis  deliverer,  and  swore  tli.-.t  he  would 
never  act  bot  by  hia  directions.  He  was  kiUrd  at  the 
beacle  of  Caoac.  {Ur  ,  23,  21  —  AVji  ,  Vtt.  Hannib  , 
5  ) — III-  Felix,  a  native  of  .Africa,  who  is  generally 
fuproued  to  have  Boanahed  a  abort  time  after  Tcrtwl- 
imm,  iboofh  some  have  nndeftaken  to  prove  that  he 
wm  eeatemroran-  wkb  Marraa  Aorslfas.  f  Few  Ha- 
rm. Kjfitt  C:,'  vera  er'atr,  M  Miuutir  Ff 
ticf,  CuHjns,  1762,  4to.)  l^JicUntius  {ImI.  Div.,  5, 
1>  and  St.  Jefomo  ((te.,  8.  8.  B«de».,  e.  6t)  suie 
that  he  followed  with  rrp -^i^'-cz  tbi  stnployment  of 
aa  sMivocate  at  Komc  \\"e  have  only  one  work  of 
baa  TeoMMning,  a  dialogue  entitled  Octnmt.^,  and  con- 
iMBHig  a  demooatration  of  the  tmtb  of  Chrtattanity. 
It  is  ao  intcmtuig  produf^too  5Dr  ifaoae  who  wiab  to 


become  aeaviiiited  with  the  charges  the  pagans  vim 

accustomca  to  make  againn  the  new  religion,  aod 
which  Minutius  Fch-x  gives  in  a  fairer  manner  tbaa 
any  other.  It  i.-*  [ipn-irrnt  that  lie  has  availed  h  mself 
of  the  anology  of  TertulItaD ;  but  he  has  a  mode  of 
viewing  his  subject  wMrh  is  peeuTiarly  his  own,  and 
hi?  stvie  is  much  purer  and  more  elej/anl  than  ihot  of 
his  model.  He  may  be  regarded,  io  ^oeral,  as  one 
of  the  meat  elegant  of  tbe  Latin  eeeleaiasttcal  writers. 
The  dialogue  i.s  between  a  heathen  and  a  Cbriatiao, 
in  which  Minutius  hiin»t  lf  sits  as  a  judge  and  modera- 
tor  By  tfaia  contrivance  be  xepliea  to  the  objectiona 
and  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  adversary,  and 
refutes  the  calumny  cast  upon  Christianity  by  the 
heathen  philosophers,  and  at  the  same  time,  e.vpuses 
the  abaurditica  of  tbeic  creed  and  worship,  powerfully 
demonstrating  tbe  reasonaUoMm  and  excellence  of 
the  Christian  rcliirion  Minutius  Felix  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  pagan. — Erasmua  thought  his  work 
was  lost.  This  mistake  arose  from  the  copyists  of 
the  middle  a^^vs  tiaving  joined  the  production  of  Felix 
to  tho  irciUse  of  Arnobius  against  the  Gentiles,  of 
which  il  waa  regarded  as  the  eighth  book,  .\dnan 
Jonioa  (deJongbe),  a  celebrated  cntic  of  Holland, 
waa  the  first  to  detect  this  fabe  arrangement.  Ba^ 
duinuB  then  printed  the  work  of  F«  Iix  separately 
Tbe  honour  of  this  discovery,  however,  on  the  part  of 
Jonraa,  has  been  contested  bv  some.  The  be?t  edi- 
tions  of  his  work  are,  that  of  Gronovius,  Luf(J.  Bat., 
1709,  8vo,  and  that  of  Davis,  Cant.,  1712,  8vo.) 

MiNV^K,  a  race  of  great  celebrity  in  the  most  an- 
cient epic  poetry  of  (hreece,  but  whose  name  seems 
to  bav«  been  almeat  Ibrgotten  before  die  beginning  of 
the  period  when  fahJe  gives  place  to  history.  The 
adventurers  wtto  embarked  in  Ibo  Aivonautic  expedi- 
tion were  all  called  Minyana,  thongb  Oiey  were  moetly 
Ji^olian  chieflains,  nnd  the  same  name  recurs  in  the 
principal  settlements  which  referred  their  ori^n  to  the 
line  of  ^'Rolus.  lolcos  itself,  though  foundeo  by  Crc- 
tbeua,  ia  said  to  have  been  inbabitcwi  by  Minyans ;  and 
a  atftt  ctoaer  aflinity  ia  tndlealed  by  a  legend,  whidi 
describes  Minyas,  the  fabulous  progenitor  of  the  race, 
as  a  dea^ndant  of  ,£olu8.  {AfoU.  Rhod.,  3,  1094. 
— SdUi.f  ai  loc.)  There  are  two  wtya  in  which  thia 
connexion  may  be  explained,  between  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide.  The  Muiyans  may  have  bccu  a  I'c- 
lasgic  tribe, originally  distinct  from  the  Hellenes  :  and 
this  may  seem  to  be  confirmed  the  liadition,  that 
Cretheus,  when  he  founded  Tolcoa,  drove  out  tlw  Fa* 
lasfjians  who  were  prcviouslv  in  possession  of  the 
land.  (JP«aum.»  4,  36,  l.—^chol.,  ad  IL,  2  )  Bui 
in  tbfa  eaae  we  are  led  to  eonelade,  from  the  celebrity 
to  which  the  Minvans  tittained  in  the  Greek  legends, 
that  they  were  not  a  rudu  and  feeble  horde,  which  tbe 
.^olians  reduced  to  subjection,  but  were  already  so 
far  advanced  in  civilization  and  power,  that  the  tnva* 
dcra  were  not  ashamed  of  adopting  their  name  and 
traditions,  and  of  treating  them  as  a  kindred  peo[iIe. 
It  may,  bowever,  also  be  conceived,  and  perhaps  ac- 
cords better  with  sll  that  we  bear  of  tlem,  that  the 
appoll.ilion  of  Miiivans  was  not  ori^iiia'ly  a  national 
name,  peculiar  to  a  single  Inbe,  bui  a  ml©  of  honour, 
eqolvatent  to  that  of  "  heroes"  er  "  wairiers,"  which 
was  finally  appropriated  to  tb«  sdvcntoroua  jEoliaoa, 
who  csublished  themselves  at  lolcoa  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent coast.  If  we  take  this  view  of  it,  all  the  indi- 
cations we  find  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Minyans  wfl!  serve  to  maik  tbe  progress  of  tbe  ^li- 
un  Mate*  in  wh-ch  the  name  occur.s  ;  urtl  i'  -.vill  only 
remain  donbtfwl.  whether  the  ..toliiin*  or  Uelicnes 
I  were  not  mon>  rloscly  eonneeted  with  other  ttibee  in 
the  north  rt  Thcssaly,  among  which  the  name  of  the 
Minyanii  likewise  appears,  than  tbe  common  tradition 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  We  hear  ol  a  town  ca'lcd 
Minya  on  tbe  border$<  of  Tbeaaaly  and  Macedonia 
(compare  Stepk,  Byz.,  m.  e.  Xop^  and  'AA|HHrra\ 
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tod  of  a  Tbamlini  QichiiMMww  U/ajmu. 

4,  8.)  In  eomridttrin;  the  dwacntt  irf*  whidi  we  Rel- 

Icii'C  raie  was  composed,  it  must  not  be  oterlookcd 
thai  the  Dolopea,  wbo  were  aeated  on  Ute  weatent  coo- 
finee  of  Pbtlm,  and  an  daaenbed  in  the  Iliad  (9. 484) 

a-s  on L:inalljr  subject  to  its  king,  retained  their  name 
aoU  an  mdepenaent  existence,  as  uieinbers  of  the 
giaal  Hellenic  confederacy,  to  a  very  late  period. 
(Faiuan.,  10,  8,  2,  cry.)  If,  according  to  either  of  the 
views  just  suggested,  wc  consider  Minyans  and  Co- 
hans •«  the  same  people,  wc  find  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  A^ulian  seUlemeDls  in  the  north  of  BoHHta. 
Hen  the  cuy  of  Oichonenua  roae  to  great  power  and 
opulence  in  the  earliest  period  of  wliich  any  rccoIU  c- 
tiOD  was  preserved.  Homer  coniparei  the  ireabure^ 
which  flowed  into  it  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  Theb^. 
The  traveller  Pausanias,  who  familiar  with  all  the 
wonders  of  art  in  Greece  and  Asia,  speaks  with  ad- 
miration of  Its  iiioat  ancient  monument,  as  not  inferior 
(o  any  which  he  bad  aeen  elsewhere.  Tbia  waa  the 
treasinrf  of  Minifat,  fmn  wHom  the  ancient  Oicho- 

mcnians  were  fadlcd  to  havr  btin  calUd  Minyans; 
and  tne  cuy  continued  always  (o  be  distinguished  from 
others  of  the  aanio  name,  as  the  Mmyeao  Orehome' 
n'ls  Minyas,  according  to  the  iRgcnd,  was  the  first 
c.*^  lutu  who  raised  a  building  for  such  a  purpu»o. 
HtB  genealogy  glittcra  with  names  which  exprc«s  the 
traditional  opinion  of  his  unbounded  wealth.  Thus 
he  ta  the  eon  of  Chiyses,  wboae  mother  w  Chiysoge- 
n«a.  A:r  (Fausan  ,  9,  36.  4  —ThirlttaWs  Hiat.  Gr  , 
vol.  1,  p.  91— Compare  MuUcr,  Orchomentu  und  du 
Mtnyer,  p.  139,  seqq.) 

Ml  NY  A*,  a  king  of  Orchnmrnus  in  Btrotia,  son  of 
Chry&et>,  and  graudsuii  of  Ntpluue.  He  waa  famed 
for  his  opulence,  and  for  the  treasury  or  structure 
which  he  built  to  contain  hia  nchea.  (Consult  re- 
marita  towarda  the  end  of  the  article  Miny  a-  ) 

MisKNUM,  I.  pROMONTORitTM,  a  proiiiohtniv  of  Cam- 
pania, forming  the  upper  ejOiemily  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
plea,  DOW  Cape  JUtMne.  It  wee  ao  named«  aoeording 
to  Virgil  {Mn ,  6,  234),  from  Miscnus,  the  tnimpctcr 
of  Aliteaa,  who  was  drowned  and  interred  here  (Com- 
pare Pnpert  ,  3,  18  SW.  Siif.,  3,  1.)  Other  ac- 
counts speak  of  Misenus  as  a  companion  of  TJIysses. 
iStrabo,  245.) — II.  A  town  ami  hart)our  on  the  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name.  Misc  iiiiin  was  jtrobably  (ir:^t 
uaed  by  the  Cuma'ans  as  a  harbour  {Dion.  Hgi^  7. 5). 
In  the  reign  of  Augustua  it  became  one  of  the  first 

naval  stations  of  the  Roman  ernpirt-,  being  destined  to 
guard  the  coast  of  the  Tuscan  Sea.  {Huel.,  Aug.,  48. 
— F/ma,  1,  10  )  In  process  of  time,  a  town  grew  up 
around  the  har!>our,  the  itihahiiaiit.s  of  which  were 
caiitd  Misenensr^  (Vrfj't  ,  5,  1.)  Tijc  neighbour- 
hood of  this  place  abounded  with  marine  villas,  among 
which  niaT  be  mentioned  that  of  C.  Marius,  too  luxu- 
riotta,  aa  nutareh  obacrraa,  for  each  a  aoldicr.  (Com- 
pare P!in  ,  18,  6  )  It  was  purchased  afterward  by  Lu- 
cullus  for  500,200  denahi.  Accordins  to  Seneca 
(Bp.,  51),  it  Btood  on  the  brow  of  the  bin  oveilooking 
the  sea.  Scmie  years  after  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  1  ibenus.  as  we  Icam  from  Phsdrus  (2,  36),  who 
has  msde  it  the  s/iene  of  one  of  his  fables.  It  was 
here  that  emperor  ei>4ed  his  days.  (Suri.,  Tih.,  74  ) 
—Pliny  the  elder  waa  autioncd  at  Misenum,  as  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  at  iht  time  of  the  great  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  in  which  he  ptriahed.  (CroiiMr'e  Ane. 
Ualv,  vol.  2,  p.  154,  »cqq.) 

Mi'K.sr.x,  a  Trojan,  conspicuous  t^]rhoth  his  prowi-ss 
in  ariiks  and  Lss  itktll  on  the  clanon  oi  lUuu*.  He  of- 
ten signalized  himself  by  the  side  of  Hoc  tor  in  the 
fight  :  and.  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  accompanied  ^nea* 
to  Italy,  on  the  shores  of  which  country,  near  the  city 
i>f  (^iiii-T.  he  lost  his  life,  having  been  drowned  amid 
the  breakers  by  a  Triton  who  was  envious  of  his  mo- 
ucal  skill  (,Virg.,JBn,  6,  164.)  Virgil  calls  him 
KMet,  not  aa  iodkataff  m  ditm  daaMot  6om 
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ifioloa,  Iho  |pd  of  the  waoda,  but  amij  is « pto*. 
nymie  denoting  hia  origin  tram  a  oMxtal  fatki  uuM 
.'Koius.  The  same  poet  is  guilty  of  m  anachioaM 
in  making  Mueoue  acquaimed  with  the  /iAmi,  ma 
both  the  lUmt9  and  tuba  wen  unknown  in  Ifamnt 
times.  He  has  merely,  however,  followed  iri  ihu  ih« 
custom  of  the  tragic  wrilcia.  {Coneuh  licyuy  Ex 
CUTS,  vii.,  ad  JEn.,  G.) — The  ashes  of  MiacDoi  ml 
interred  on  the  proiilontor]r«  Ubiai  to  have  been  caUei 
Misenum  afler  hb  name,  and  which  is  now  itiU  d«. 
nominated  Miseno.    (^trg.,       ,  6,  232,  itjq.) 

MiatTBEoa,  faihei'in-Uw  of  Gotdiaa  UI.  (FaL 
GoHMnoalll.) 

MiTHRA  or  Miraa,  a  deity  of  Pcraia,  generaCy  t^^ 
posed  to  have  been  the  Sun.    His  worship  n 
proeeaa  of  time,  introduced  at  Rome,  and  alun  was 
there  erected  to  him,  with  the  inKription,  •'  D<(i  Sott 
j1fu/irt£,"  or  "  JJeo  Insicto  Mithrce."   He  js  gewiiL) 
represented  in  sculpture  aa  a  young  man,  his  bead  tat- 
mounted  with  a  Phiygiao  hMDatf  and  in  thaauindt 
of  supporting  hia  kiMW  upon  a  mdl  d»t  lias  aa  the 
ground.    Ho  holds  with  one  hand  a  horn  of  ll^eaa)- 
mal,  while  with  the  other  be  plunges  a  dagger  mu>  ita 
neck.   Milfana  here  repreeenta  the  generative  Sua,  ia 
the  full  bloom  of  youth  and  power,  while  '.It;  bull  in- 
dicates ihc  earth,  containing  ui  lU  bosom  Unt  ot 
germes  of  things,  which  the  sun-god  caoiea  to  cam 
forth  in  an  abundant  flood  from  the  wound  infiicted 
his  da^er  of  gold-    (Creuxer,  Syndfoidc,  par  Gsi|- 
niauC,  vol.  1,  p  35r).)— The  iny»ierics  of  Miihri*  AtTt 
celebrated  with  much  pomp  and  s^ odour  oa  the  re- 
vival of  the  Peraian  religion  under  the  SaaiaHite.  \m 
we  do  not  read  uf  the  worship  of  the  sun  ui  Jer  tlii» 
name  in  the  eaiiier  Greek  writen.  (Hyde,  Hut  Rd  , 
Vet.  Per*.,  e.  4,  p.  109  )   The  word  la  evidentlj 
aame  aa  flMire,  one  of  the  name<i  of  the  sun  lo  Sui- 
scrit,  It  alaO  appears  in  many  ancient  Persian  runxs, 
as  MtBpaduT^  or  UiTpa6anK  (Herod,  I,  110;; 
Uirpo6dnK  {Herod.,  3,  ISO) ,  'IQofdrfiiK  (ifaroi,  8, 
102) :  ZipofiirfHK^Hertd.,  7,  (M);  and  in  Uirptuf, 
MiO^h'^,  or  MtdpTVijc  {Xen.,  H\f(  Cr  .2. 6— At 
Ttan,  Exp.  Al.,  I,  17. — Id.  ib.,  .i,  16),  whicn  »pr«r 
to  be  deriTativea.   (Polt,  Etymol.  Fvnch .  vul  i.  p 
xlvii.,  teqq. — Roten,  in  Journal  of  Educaiwn.  No.  9, 
p.  334,  teq.—Encyel.  Ut.  Knovd.,  vol.  15,    ^9 ) 

MiTiiKAnATKs  or  .MiTiiaiDATBs,  a  commoo  naow 
among  tbe  Medea  attd  Poiaiaiw,  wh^ 
have  been  formed  fiom  Mkkrm  or  Jfi^  Oe  Prvu 
name  for  the  sun,  and  thr  r  rt  Ja,  5ii.'ni'v:i:2 

frive,''  which  occurs  in  moai  of  the  Indo-UeroiMitc 
anguagea.  The  name*  bowovor,  waa  written  io  kv- 
cral  ways.  In  Herodotus  (1.  110)  we  find  Mtrpaia- 
Tiji;  in  Xenophon  (.4nA^..  7,  8,  25),  MiflfKAinjf. 
in  the  Septoagint  (Ezra,  1,  ».—Id.,  4, 7),  Mt^AiDjf 
and  in  Tacitns  {Ann  ,  12,  10),  Mtherdalts  Ob  um 
Greek  coins  it  is  written  Mithradatet.  A  large  dwi 
of  names  in  diilerent  dialects  of  ihc  Indo  (ifininn- 

ic  laogtuutea  have  tbe  aamo  termiualioa  as  Mitkn- 
datee.   Tbua.  m  Sanaerit,  we  find  the  namaa  Lmt 

datla,   Haradatla,    Indradatta,    SomaJatla.  'bat 
"given  by  ihc'  ^ods,"'  ■•  given  ity  Hara  or  Siva."  "bi 
Ii3ra,****bv  .Soriirt,  or  the  moon      and  in  Greek.  »acl 
names  as  Thfinlt'lus,  Dwdotus,  Zeiiodduf.  anj  '!(• 
rodolus.    In  Persian  name.""  the  same  IcriiutijitOfl  l>^ 
cur.*,  a*  in  the  Hormiadaiea  of  Agathiaa  ;  the  Phitart- 
dates  and  PkcrcndaUs  of  Herodotus  (7,  67;  1^  ti)\ 
and  the  Madattt  of  Cartiu»  (.*>,  3)  — Tha  Bait  eeia 
brated  race  o!  princes  of  the  name  of  .M iihraditea  wen 
the  kings  of  Poutus,  who  woro  deaciatded  Ciwii  Atta- 
hasea,  one  of  the  aeven  Perainn  nohlea  who  eieidMO 
the  mflffi.  B  T  .'521.    {Florus,  3.  5  —Dv'<l  . 
AQ.—l'idyb.,  6,  43.)    The  folluwiiig  is  a  list  of  imh 
kings. — \.  MiTHaADATaa  I ,  of  whom  little  ia  known 
{Arutot.,  de  Rep.,  5,  10.)  — II.  MiTHaAD&Taa  IL 
succeeded  Anobarzanea  II.,  B.C.  363.   He  lodt  as 
•clivo  pait » «hi  wmw  wm  wUcb  mwn  omd  «« 
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)yA«foeee«enof  Akmidvr  the  OtmI;  tad,  being 

in  af-ixe  and  enterprising  prince,  he  greatly  citeiided 
ha  paternal  dominions,  whence  bu  h  f'oqucntly  sur- 
DUBcd  the  foonder  {KriaiiK)  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontua. 
He  also  ruled  over  Oappadocia  end  Phiygift.    He  was 
pot  to  death  by  Antigonns,  B.C.  9m,  et  Ciot  in 
Mv<iia,  at  the  age  of  84,  according  to  Lucian  (iVocroft., 
e.  13X  because  be  was  suspected  of  ftvooring  the  in- 
Mwie  of  CMfinder.— III.  MmntAVATn  III.,  son  of 
4e  preceding,  ruled  from  B  C   302  to  266. — IV. 
MmieADATBB  IV.,  the  son  of  AriobarzanM  III.,  was 
Wk  t  minor  by  bis  ^tber.    He  atteekod  Sinope, 
ubieh  -.^-as  taken  by  his  auccessor  Pharnaces,  and  car> 
litd  o&  war  against  Eumcnes  II.    He  waa  in  close 
alUaoce  with  the  Rhodians  ;  and  joined  with  somc 
princes  of  Asia  Minor  ia  mskii^  veloable  presenu  to 
that  people,  to  repair  their  lotiea  oftor  ■»  eanhouake. 
(Polyb.,  5,  89,  sfrj  )    He  nftarricd  the  sister  of  Selcu- 
ct»  Callinicoe,  by  which  atiiaoce  be  obtained  Pbrygia. 
His  own  iteug^iterwu  niiried  to  AntiochiM  the  Great. 
— V  MiTHHADATBS  V.,  sumaiTied  Kiifrrrtcs,  reigned 
from  about  156  to  120  B.C.    He  was  an  ally  of  the 
Rmanit,  and  a«i»isted  ihero  in  the  third  Punic  war  with 
•  eanaidanMe  fleet.   Ho  wm  HMMeiDeted  et  Sioope, 
tnd  soeeeeded  by  hie  son,  the  (eTnoas  Mitbndatee.— 
VI.  MiTHRiDATKs  VI  ,  sumaiTied  Eupator,  and  called 
the  Grot,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies 
Art  the  Romtne  ever  eaeowilorod.    He  only 
e!'>Ten  jnrs  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and,  dnring 
bis  minority,  his  life  was  frequently  in  danger  from  the 
Bumcroua  conspireciee  formed  a  {gainst  him.    Ho  it 
said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  antidote 
discorercd  by  himself,  which  was  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  the  most  violent  poisons.    {Phn  , 
tS.  77.— /d  ,  25,  \—U.,  39,  8.)   Mithradatee  po»- 
■Meed  t  strong  min^  ud  ▼igorom  body  ;  he  «Mollod 
in  all  •tlilptic  sports,  and  was  di!ttingiii?hed  in  hi"<  early 

Crs  by  hii  bodily  stren^h  and  his  daring  spirit.  He 
also  paid  greet  atteatton  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
nd  fiolito  [ilerature;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  wa  - ' 
ityc  la  converse  in  twenty  two  differeat  languages 
20,  3).    As  Mon  as  Mithradates  was  old  enough  to 
tike  the  govotiunent  into  faia  own  honde,  bo  attockod 
CMehiem  and  the  barhorona  mtlona  who  dwelt  on 
the  castt  rn  ^hare-<  of  the  Black  Sea,  whom  he  reduced 
to  subjection.    'f*hc  next  aojaisition  which  be  made 
was  Papbla^onia,  which  waa  aald  to  have  been  left  to 
the  king*  of  Pontus  by  PylsBmenes  II.,  king  of  Paph- 
I^oiua,  who  died  about  B.C.  121.    Part  of  Paphla- 
geaa  ho  gave  to  Nicomedes  II.,  king  of  Bithynia, 
«bo  tnB*,next  to  Mithradates,  the  moat  powerful  mon- 
arch in  Asia  Minor.   Nicomedes,  however,  was  jealous 
of  the  increasin^j  power  of  Mithradates  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Ariarathes  VH.,  king  of  Paphlagonia,  wbo  had 
onrriod  o  «iler  of  Mlthrtdatoa,  NieonnMea  niatried  Ua 
widow,  and  seized  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  to  the 
exclcsioD  of  the  son  of  Anarathes.    Mithradates  imme- 
diately took  up  arms  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  defeat- 
ed Nicomedes,  and  placed  hi>i  nephew  on  the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  .Vjurathcs  VI 11.    In  a  few  montliii 
afterward  this  prince  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  at  a 
private  cQoference,  who  placed  a  son  of  hia  own  on 
tfce  vacant  ihione,  and  defeated  vaeeoaaively  the  broth* 
f f   of  ih-  'lie  king,  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  j 
whom  .N.vooides  represented  as  a  sen  of  Ariarathes. 
0nab!e  to  cope  with  Dia  formidable onomy,  Nicomedes 
applied  to  Rome ;  and  the  Romans,  who  had  long 
been  aiixiou^  lo  weaken  the  power  of  .Mithradates,  de- 
clared both  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  be  fioe 
sUtea,  bat  aliowod  the  Cappadocians,  at  their  own  re- 
fuest.  to  otoet  ArieHwrianee  aa  their  king.  Mithrada- 
h'jwever,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the  loss  of  his 
doouaioiia.    He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tigra- 
■oa,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom  he  gave  hia  daughter 
m  marr'aff  :  and  with  bis  a^^  ^tince  he  expelled  Ari- 
from  his  kingdom,  and  also  doprived  Ni-J 
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comcdes  ni.,  who  bad  lately  soeeaadod  Ua  falMr, 

of  Bithynia.  The  two  expelled  kings  applied  to  the 
Romans  for  asssisiance,  and  the  Utter  sent  an  anny 
under  Aquilius  to  reiaatoto  theot  in  their  kingdoma. 
A  war  with  the  Romans  was  now  inevitable,  and 
Mftlmidatee  conducted  it  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
The  Roman  armies  were  defeated  one  after  another, 
Aquilms  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  liav> 
ing  melted  gold  pooled  down  hb  throat ;  and  in  B.C. 
88  tho  whole  of  Aaia  Minor  was  in  the  handb  of  Mit^ 
radates.  In  tbe  same  year  be  couunandud  all  RomaM 
to  Icalro  the  eoontrr ;  but,  before  they  covild  do  ao^ 
they  were  massacred  bv  the  inhabitants  of  the  difftren 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  numbei,  u  is  sdid,  o! 
80,000.  Whether  this  mapsacrc  took  place  by  th( 
coounand  of  Mitfaatadatea,  or  waa  occaaioned  bj  the 
hatred 'wMeh  tho  Aoblioe  hove  to  tho  Remans,  f« 
doubtfol.  The  island::  in  the  ^f^gean  followed  •t  r  -^x- 
ampleof  tbe  countries  of  the  mainland.  Athens  alio 
aubmitted  to  the  power  of  Mithradates.  together  with 
several  other  places  in  Greece.  The  Rhodians,  the 
only  people  who  offered  him  any  vigorous  resistance, 
were  attacked,  but  without  any  success.  In  B.C. 87, 
Sjrlla  anived  in  Greece,  and  hnmediatelj  commencod 
the  siege  of  Athens,  which  was  taken  on  tho  let  of 
March  in  the  following  year.  Sylla  followed  up  his 
success  b/  tbe  defeat  of  Archeiaos,  the  general  o( 
MAradatea,  near  ChMOOoa,  and  shortly  aiterwaid  bf 
another  victory  at  Orchomenus.  During  the  successes 
of  Syiia  in  Greece,  the  party  of  Mariua  had  obtained 
the  ascendancy  at  Rome;  aad  Flaoeoe,  who  had  beer, 
consul  with  Cinna,  was  sent  to  succeed  Sylla  in  the 
command.  Placcas.  however,  waa  pot  to  death  b) 
Fimbria,  an  nnprinripled  man,  but  who  possessed  eon- 
aiderahle  militaiv  talents  and  prosecuted  the  war  againat 
Mithradatee  in  Aaia  with  great  toecoaa.  Tho  vietoriea 
of  Finiliri  i  and  the  State  o*"  ii.irtu"^  at  Rome  made  Syl- 
la anxious  for  peace,  which  w  as  rfl  length  agreed  ipon 
(B.C.  84),  on  condition  that  Mithradates  aboutd  abaii- 
I  Jon  all  bis  conquests  in  .^sia.  and'  restore  Bithyn- 
ia to  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarxanes 
But  thie  war  was  scarcely  ended  before  Mithradates 
waa  agiin  involved  in  boetilities  with  the  Romans.  He 
had  colleeted  a  large  army  to  carry  on  war  against  tho 
Colehians.  Miirrna,  who  commAr  li  d  i'l  .\sia,  per- 
ceiving or  pretending  to  perceive  a  disposition  in  Mitb- 
radatoa  to  renew  the  war,  aolsod  tho  opportunity  of  en- 
richin;^  himself,  and,  witho:;T  nnv  authority  from  the 
senate  or  Sylla,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Mithradates, 
and  collected  much  plunder.  Mithradates,  having  in 
vain  complained  to  the  senate,  collected  an  army  to 
defend  his  dominions,  and  completely  defeated  Mane* 
na  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  But,  aa  Sylla  was  dis- 
pleased with  Mursoa  for  having  attacked  Mitbtadatea, 
tho  peace  waa  lenowed,  and  that  an  open  roptmo  wee 
avoided  for  the  present.  Dnrinrr  the  neit  r-rht  venrs 
Mithradates  employed  himself  in  making  pti .  u.-m  ons 
for  a  renewal  of  the  war;  and  in  B.C.  75  he  broke 
the  treaty  which  exited  between  him  and  the  Romano 
by  the  invasion  of  Bithynia.  Lucullos  was  appointed 
to  tho  command  B.C.  74,  and  commenced  thr  irn- 
paigq  bj  bedeging  QTSicua,  a  city  on  the  Propontis, 
which  had  been  enpplied  bf  Milhradatoa  with  every  do- 
scription  of  military  stores.  In  the  following  year 
Mithradates  made  an  effort  to  relieve  the  place,  but 
was  defeated  by  I^ienlloa  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Poo* 
tu.x.  Tie  wns  soon  after  followed  by  the  Roman  gOO* 
cral,  and,  having  lost  another  battle  at  Cabiri,  on  tho 
hordera  ofPontUB  and  Bithynia,  he  tied  into  Armenia, 
to  his  son-in-law  Tigranea,  Hia  own  son  Macbaxea, 
who  had  b<<<;n  appointed  king  of  the  wild-tribea  on  tho 
easterii  -hi  ri  .s  of  the  Euxine,  refused  to  assist  his  fa- 
ther, and  provided  for  his  own  safety  by  msking  oeace 
with  LucuUns.  In  B.C.  69  Tigranoa  was  compleiel| 
defeated  by  Lnci'liT*.  d'irirt;  the  absence  of  Mithradates, 
near  fats  capital  Tigranoceria.  which  was  soon  after  te 
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wo  by  ibe  conqueror.  la  cb«  foUowuw  year  Tignoes 
af«in  defmied,  togMlMr  witk  liiUiradat«s,  near 
ArUxala ;  but  Lucullus  wbs  iwi  able  to  derive  all  the 
advanlagea  be  might  liavc  dona  from  bi«  victories  iti 
conseoueace  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  troops. 

ilKi^LueuUus.)  Mitbrstidtes  was  thus  enabled  to  col- 
eel  another  army  without  Q}>|>oNiUon  ;  and,  having  rc- 
turne<^  to  Pontus,  be  defcati  d  ilio  Roman  general  Tri- 
•nua,  with  the  loea  of  7U0U  men,  before  LucoUie  could 
imteh  to  hi*  MauUmM.  TUa  rkMny  ww  Allowed 
h\  otl)f"rs  ;  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  again  submit- 
it'd  lu  rti»  auUionly  ;  and  the  Romans  appeared  to  bo 
or.  the  point  of  losing  all  the  acquisitions  they  k»d 
nude  during  the  war.  Bui  the  power  of  Mithradates 
bad  been  shaken  to  ite  foandation ;  and,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Pompey  to  the  command,  B.C.  66,  the  war 
waa  aooo  brought  to  an  end.  Mtthradatea  waa  defeat- 
ed on  ttotaaka  of  the  Eopttrataa ;  and,  in  conaeqoeoce 
of  Tigranes  baviaf  submitted  to  l^urnj.ry,  tkd  to  the 
barbarous  tribea  dwalling  to  the  north  of  Caucasus, 
who  nceived  him  with  hospitality  and  promiacd  him 
support.  The  spirit  of  Mithradates  had  not  yet  been 
broken  by  adversity  ;  and  he  purposed,  with  the  assist- 
anee  of  the  Colchians  and  Scythiaua,  to  carry  into  ex- 
•eatioQ  a  pUo  which  ha  i«  aaid  to  bavo  formed  io  hi*  ear- 
lier yean,  namely,  of  marehing  throosfa  Tliraoe«iiid 
Macedonia,  and  invading  Italy  from  the  north,  •Dut 
these  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  plota  of  hia  iUeat 
aon  Phamaeee,  who  gained  over  the  army  lo  hia  aide, 
and  d(  privid  his  father  of  the  ihrono  I'r-.w  illii),'  to 
fall  into  the  hands  uf  the  Romans,  Miihradatcs  \>v.i  an 
end  to  bis  own  life,  B.C.  63,  at  the  age  of  G8  or  69, 
•ftor  a  reign  of  67  years.  (Apjnan,  Bell.  MitkrMd.  — 
Ptut.,  Yu.  XueiO/.— /d.,  Fk.  SyU.—CUni(m,  Faat. 
Hell.,  vol.  3.  ApjH  ndix,  8w— finiyet.  Us.  JCiMfif.,  vol. 
16,  D.  289.  uq.)  , 

MrrrtiiiB,  or,  mora  eorrectly  (if  we  follow  the  lan- 
gviaL'f  of  coins),  Mytile.nk,  the  capital  of  I-esbos,  in 
the  suulbeaslern  quarter  of  the  island,  facing  the  coast 
of  Mysia.  Il  waa  fm  boill  on  a  amall  island,  con- 
nected by  means  of  some  low  rocks  with  J^sbos  it- 
aelf  In  process  of  time,  the  population  increased  so 
much  as  (u  require  an  enlargement  of  the  ancient  lim- 
ita.  The  ^tace  between  iiMboa  and  the  anall  ialaod 
waa  filled  vp,  and  the  eity  was  extended  to  the  main 
island  of  Leslies  In  thif  way  the  place  bf  (.Mrm:-  pon- 
ao«sed  of  two  harbours,  which  the  amall  island  and  the 
causeway  connecting  it  with  Leaboa  aeparatej.  from 
each  other.  The  lar^or  harbour  was  the  northern  one, 
and  was  also  protected  by  works  from  the  viob  nrf  of 
Uie  wind.  {Strabo,  617.— Su.,  13,  79  }  1  iie 
eit/  ie  laid  to  have  been  named  from  the  elder  daugh- 
ter of  Micerena.  (Sieph.  Byz.,  $.  v.  MvuXrivti  — 
Df  d  Sic  ,  .'5,  80  )  The  forlunci)  of  this  place  were 
always  intimately  conuecled  with  thoae  of  Leebos  it- 
aolf.  In  the  beginning  of  the  PelofNHmeaian  war,  the 
people  of  Mytilene  l>ciiig  accused  of  a  secret  negotia- 
tion with  the  I..accdcaM>oiana,  Athens  sent  a  fleet 

a^nst  them.  Tho  Other  ohiae  in  the  island,  eieefit 
ethymna,  made  common  cause  with  Myiikne.  A  f 
••'•ome  resistaiMse,  however,  the  Athenians  gained  a 
OOO^date  victory,  when  the  walls  of  Mytilene  were 
mod,  and  mamr  of  ite  wealthier  inhahitanta  put  to 
death.  The  AOemma  eent  an  order  to  their 
commander  to  put  to  lieath  all  ihr  iri;i!rs  who  li.uJ  at- 
tained the  age  of  puberty,  but  they  became  ashamed 
of  their  own  barbarity,  and  deapaicbed  meaaengers  to 
revoke  the  order.  T^ie  countermand  arrived  just  one 
day  prevuHia  to  that  appointed  for  the  slaughter. 
{Thucyd.,  3,  36-49  )  The  whole  island,  except  the 
torritoiy  of  Mothympat  wLioh  waa  apued,  being  divi- 
ded into  MOO  parta,  800  of  these  parts  wero  devoted 
to  sacred  purpoaea,  and  the  rest  distnlujitd  iunong  the 
Athenians,  by  whom  they  were  rented  to  the  former 
proprietors.    Mytilene,  however,  aotn  ■ecofwwd  from 
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to  the  aide  of  the  Atbeniana.   It  became  a  tlin  u| 
strooff  city,  and  the  strength  of  iit  (oitiiicaliou  nu 
teeted  by  the  siege  it  underwent  from  Memnon,  ibe 
general  of  Darius,  during  Alexander's  expeditioo  loti 
Asia.    {Arrian,  2,  1.)    It  suffered  at  a  subst«|MM 
period  fhwi  the  Roowna  en  account  of  its  adhcrcBce 
to  the  aide  of  Mtthndates.  (Eptt.,  Lit.,  89  —Can. 
pare  Veil.  Pa/ ere  ,  2,  18.)    It  agai-;,  huwevn,  lai 
covered  from  thia  misfortune,  and  was  rettoicd 
Pompey  to  ita  former  privileges,  through  favour  to 
Theophanea.    Theae  pnrileges  were  conlirmd  the 
Roman  emperora,  so  tnat  Mytilene  now  held  a  dist» 

fuiabed  raidc  among  the  first  cities  of  the  mfm 
*liny  atjrlae  it  "  libera  MytiUm,  airnw  JIfD.  potca*" 
(6,  39.— Compare  Strab.,  617  — Fell,  P«erc  ,2, 18). 
Atbenasus  prances  lU  shcUfi&h  and  wine  (3,  p.  S6, 
ib.,  p.  93,  d.  i  1.  p.  30,  b.).  Mytilene  could  ttUL  «C 
having  given  both  to  Sappho  end  Akami^  aadtoln 
historians  Myrsilus  and  Hellanicus.    Pitlacus,  tco,  or.e 
uf  the  feven  wise  uieii  of  Greece,  long  presuied  otb 
her  councils.    The  modem  3f t/y/<n  occapiea  tlw  liti 
of  the  ancient  city.    The  following  description  of  it  ii 
given  by  a  recent  tuveller.    "The  town  of  Jlfify^  ii 
built  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  has  two  ports,  one  od  the 
north,  and  (MM  on  the  aoath  of  it,  both  too  ahalkiw  kt 
anything  bat  boata :  the  port  on  the  noidi  ia  fNMtal 
by  a  Genoese  mole,  now  in  ruins  ;  the  cslrr  r.  it  , ! 
the  peninsula  ia  covered  by  a  ven  large  Cenoe>t  ut- 
ile, and  the  lemainder  of  it,  and  eona  of  ilw  cooii- 
nrnf.  bv  the  town.    The  town  contains  about  700 
(inek  houses,  and  400  Turkish;  its  sUeeu  are  on- 
row  and  filthjr.**  (TWmt,  TtMT  M  tU  Lmut,  wL 

3,  p  299.) 

Mnkmon  (Mv^fimU  •  nmum  giran  la  Artnm 
on  account  of  hia  witanlitt  MM—y.  (Ttf*  Ai» 

zerzea  II.)  ' 
MNMioafNS,  a  danghter  of  Ceshn  and  Tern, 

mother  of  the  nine  Muses  by  Jupiter,  and  goddra  o< 
Memory.  The  meaning  of  the  myth  hecomti  xttj 
apparent  when  we  legnra  the  Muaea  as  syiabolictl  of 
the  inventive  po'-yers  of  the  mind  as  displayed  in  tk« 
various  arts.  The  power  of  remembering,  gained 
practice,  at  a  time  when  books  were  rare,  may  well  br 
assigned  to  the  Mneee  aa  •  paranU  (jEitk.,  P.  V'-, 
461.) 

M.sKf  ARCHUs,  I.  an  cnpravrr  on  precioos  j'.odm 
bom  in  Etruria,  and  father  of  Pvthagoras  the  ptuku*- 
pher.  Heneo  he  probably  floariahod  about  Olyrop.  8t 
(SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  r  )— II  A  son  of  Py'.hag«m, 
who  succeeded  Aristaeua  of  Crolona,  ii»  luiiue^ 
■uccesaor  of  Pythegonahinnlt  {Ttnmmam,ad. 

TO,  0  95  )  ^ 

Mnk81(  LK9,  a  celebrated  architect,  boni a  «a»  ■ 
the  house  of  Pericles.    Bv  ihc  command  of  thm  div 
tinguiahed  aUtearoao.  he  built  the  magnihceDi  i^ 
bole  of  the  Athenian  eitadel,  the  eraetien  of  «Wck 
occupied  five  successive  years  (B  C  437-433 — rw. 
VU.  Feriel.,  13).    While  engaged  m  this  undcrttking 
he  Ml  from  an  eminaoce,  but  was  healed  by  Pen- 
ck-i  by  the  application  of  the  herb  felUtonf,  "W>  < 
was  fabled  Minerva  bad  pointed  out  to  the  fetter 
dream.    (Plitf.,  L  e.—Plin  ,  2%  17,  20  ;  .\  brata 
aUtue  of  him  waa  caat  by  Stipaz,  and  this  sUtaa  «• 
designated  '•  Splanchnoptee.**    (P/ia.,  t  *.— *»*^ 
8,  19.— SiHtc.  Dirt.  Art  ,  s.  r) 
MMKaTViiua.    Fid.  Meneatheua. 
Mrtna,  the  name  of  •  aeered  bolL  comecr^ec  to 
the  ean,  and  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  at  HelfflK 
olis.    According  to  Jablonski  (  Voc.  JE^y^  ,  ?■ 
184),  bis  name  signified  "the  bull  of  light"  oi  'ol 
the  sun."  (Compare  ^r«ho,  803  — Piod  5i£  ,l,«- 
—VltU.,  de  Is  et  0$.,  p.  492,  ed.  Wylt.)    The  c*- 
our  of  Mncvis  had  to  be  black,  and  his  skin  inusi  b( 
roegh  and  brtatly.   Hia  wofahip^  however,  gnduaii^ 
diauMtod  when  Apia  Unm»  the  general  duty  of 
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bine  «h*n  CsmbyKs  oTertlmw  the  magnifiemt  UUr 
^  ot  Utlropoli*.  Moem  wm  itonhipped  iiilb  tb* 
MM  MpwMitiow  ttmntim  m  Aprs,  aodl  at  hii 
4ciith  he  rccrivrii  the  -ariu"  tnagiufice&l  funeral.  (Con- 
•oU  C><K«rr,  a^miiidtk,  par  GmgnuMy  voL  1,  p.  498.) 

iliMn«a»  •  L«tm  iPtlita«y  writer,  wboM  butory 
If  cnknown  He  wrote  a  work  "  Dc  ro  alulis  rn 
aii^^ru,"  by  order  of  the  Empcroi  'I'&cilus,  A.Ii. 
trS  or  276.  The  firat  edition  was  publuhed  io  1474, 
VmtLt  fldiled  hy  J,  Ak/fwrn*  i  and  i«  a  book  of 
iiiMM  niilr.  There  it  ano  aoother  edhion,  ■up* 
fOMrd  to  have  been  pru  ^Kl  ai  Rome  by  I.aver,  alioul 
1475, 4io.  Aa  edition  was  alao  publiahad  in  1679, 
ft^4Mi,  VtMtHm. 

Mffisrs,  a  rircr  of  Germar.v.    (Vn!  M»nn«  ) 

Mci^i*,  i.  a  king  of  EKyftt,  who  occupied  the  ihrooe, 
mtmtaf  to  chronologistt,  for  the  apace  of  68  years, 
mi  WM  aitteeeded  by  Sesosths.  {Lareker,  Tabl. 
Otrmoi.,  p.  672.—/-!,  Ckrmol.  d'H»rod.,  p.  86,  »eq. 
—B«kr,  ad  Herod.,  2,  100.)— II.  A  lake  of  Egypt, 
wppoaed  to  have  been  the  woxk  of  a  king  of  ihe  same 
■aiH,  miiainin|f  the  eiMttlioo  and  estent,  and  even 
the  criiitericc  of  which,  aathors  have  difTrrt  il.  Ii  lias 
i<e>'A':  rupraKitted  as  the  boldest  and  moMt  wooderiul 
01  all  the  works  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and*  neeoidng^ 
hf,  HtrodotQS  considers  tt  n-iprrior  crcn  to  the  pyra- 
mids sad  kbyiinih.  (Hnod  ,  2,  UU.)  As  to  its  sjt- 
m:\oti.  Herodotus  and  Slrabo  (810)  mark  it  out  by 
pbctof  (U  kb]nnMk  en  ili  bonbra.  Mid  1^  fiang  the 
wwiM  which  were  aMnnd  It,  eneh  aa  AeawMM  to  the 
•outJi.  .\phroditopolis  towards  the  enst,  and  Arsinoc 

ute  uonh.  Diodoras  (1,  63)  and  ritny  (6,  9)  con- 
firm ihiB  statement,  by  plscing  it  at  24  leagoai  from 
Mrmphis,  between  the  province  of  that  name  and  Ar- 
ainoe  The  position  thus  indicated  is  bupposcd  to 
answer  to  the  rnodcru  Birket-Caroun,  a  lake  neaN 
1*  60  logues  ta  circumftnence.  Uefodotaa  makaa 
tm  Lekn  mmh  flSOO  atadia  in  eirenmfaraaee,  and  ita 

grt*tr!Ht  di-pth  200  cubits  Bossuel  has  vindicated 
Ute  lUtcmeai  of  its  Urge  extent  against  the  raillery 
Teknire.  Rollin,  however,  deeminf;  it  to  be  in- 
credible, adopU  the  opinion  of  Po 
sad  makes  it  20,000  paces.  D'Anviilc,  wiin  a  view 
o:  r\-corif  iliris  the  contending  parties,  has  marked  on 
htt  laap  of  Egypt  two  lakae  of  thia  nune.  one  of  which 
M  in  fcet  a  canal  rannmg  iMnaHel  with  thn  Nib ;  thu 
ke  omkes  the  Mceris  of  Hcrodotaa  and  Diodorus, 
whde  ihe  oih«T  is  situate  to  Urn  aorthweat,  and  oor- 
Hafnods,  according  to  him,  with  the  Moeris  of  8lnho 
and  PtolemT  ITiis  last  is  the  Birkel-Carmm  men- 
ttened  above ;  the  former,  which  still  aubsist^,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Bakr  Joiueph,  or  Joseph's  riv- 
m.  U  opeoa  near  Tmrnt  Scekerif,  and  eoda  aaar 
|Mrt*GarMx.  The  esplaiMtfon  prm  by  Malte- 
Bran  IS,  however,  the  simpl' it.  He  supposes  that 
the  canal  dignified  with  the  name  of  Joseph,  like  many 
other  remariuble  woih%  was  executed  by  order  of 
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U&e  Buici- Caroun,  which  received  the  name  of  ttic 
pnae*  who  effected  this  great  change.    Thus  a  rea- 
aan  is  jpaan  why  the  aocienta  aay  that  the  lake  waa 
mf  anttdal  IbnnatioD,  while  the  mrht'Caroun  gives 
no  cttderice  of  any  such  operation.  {Mallf-Brun, 
G^tgT.^  vol  2,  p,  447,  BnuMtU  ed.)   if  w«  listen, 
hnwetat,— 1^  to  the  niationef  HaNdotna,  the  Lake 
Wrtfrfi  vns  cmirely  the  work  of  human  art ;  and,  to 
shaw  this,  imo  pyramids  were  to  be  seen  in  its  centre, 
each  of  whiefa  was  300  cubita  above,  and  as  many  be- 
low the  waMT,  wbUe  on  the  summit  of  each  waa  a 
celoMos  in  a  silting  poature.    The  object  of  the  cx- 
cs>-stion  was  to  re^iulate  tiie  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
Wimi  the  wateis  of  the  rivet  ware  high,  a  laige  por- 
ilan  wne  cairied  elT  by  the  eanal  to  the  take,  in  eider 
tlat  it  might  not  remain  loo  long  on  i  if  s  i!  of  Kgypt 
(bwar  at  that  time  than  m  our  day  s),  and  occasion 
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one  waa  ptednced  by  the  waters  in  Lake  Motris.  Tha 
lapse  of  oeaiif  IW>  years  has  made  a  gieat  chao|p 
in  thia  aa  in  we  other  Egyptian  wrorica  ofart  Mobtio 

1  is  now  nearly  50  leagues  in  circuinfi  .  lmtc  h  miyht 
stdl,  however,  be  made  to  answer  lU  ancieitt  purpo»ea, 
if  tlw  eanal  of  Joseph  were  cleared  of  the  imaMiiat 
quantity  of  mud  collected  in  it.  and  the  dikes  rf'slored. 
'I  hc  pyramids  in  this  lake  were  no  longer  visible  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  'i'he  lake  iuelf  is  said  to  have 
a&mled  a  awet  abnodaal  sup^tly  of  fish.  The  pro&ta 
of  thia  iahary  %vefe  appropriated  to  find  the  queen 
with  clothes  and  perfumes.  (Compare  Maif.n, 
scrip;.  Hydrogr. — Dacnpi.  dt  I'Egyf  te,  Elal  Mod., 
IwraMon  ^  p.  IBS,  seqq. — AuL,  Anttq.  Mem.  sur  U 
Lac  de  Mans,  par  Jornand.,  vol.  1,  p.  TQi,  acff.— 
Leirfftuu  tur  HoUol,  vol.  1,  p.  32,  seftf  ) 

Mama,  the  muae  of  a  prorhuo  of  the  Roman  em 
pirp,  extending  north  of  the  range  of  Mount  Hmnua. 
the  tuodcrn  Balkan.,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  east- 

Iwmrd  to  the  Euxine,  and  corresponding  to  th<-  pn  scni 
provineea  of  Skraio  and  A^foria.  Ita  boundaries  to 
rile  wBot  were  the  riven  IMnna  and  SeTva,  which  di' 
I  vided  it  frt.ii  I V  mania  and  Illyrictim.  Strabo  (295) 
says,  that  the  old  mhabitants  of  the  country  were  call- 
ed  Myai  (MooeiX  and  were  a  tribe  of  Thraciana,  lite 
their  eastern  neighho-irs  '.bf  Cft^,  and  that  they  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  iMyfeiaus  lu  Asia  Minor.  The 
Komana  first  invaded  their  country  under  the  rc  ign 
of  Aoguatoa,  and  it  wna  aftarward  laade  into  a  Roman 
province,  and  divnled  hito  Mcaeia  Soperior,  to  the 
west,  between  the  Driiiua  and  the  CEscus  (or  modem 
liker),  and  Moesia  Itiferior,  extending  from  the  (£a- 
cus  to  the  Enxine.  Beinf  a  frontier  province  of  the 
empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  a  line  of  stations  and 
fortrt&ses  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  Axiopolis,  Durosteroit, 
Nicopadia  ad  lattma,  Viminiaenm,  and  8tngnluBtt». 
ARoman  wall  waa bailt  fmo  the  Oaonbe  to  tiie Ens« 
iiie,  from  Axiopolis  to  Tomi,  as  a  accurnv  .v.^mst  the 
incoraiona  of  the  ScyUuans  and  Sarmatidtit^,  wiio  m* 
habited  the  delta  of  Uie  Danube.  Thu  conquest  of 
Ihcia  by  Trajan  removed  ihv  frowZ-.'-r-^  of  the  empire 
Urther  north,  beyond  Mccsia  ;  but  uucr  iho  loss  of  the 
province  of  Dacia,  about  A.D.  250,  Moesia  became 
again  a  bCNnder  conoliy,  and,  aa  aiich,  eapoaed  to  the 
irruption  of  the  OoUw,  who,  af^  aeveral  attempts, 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  occupied  Moesia  in  the  reign 
of  ihe  Emperor  Vaiens.  The  Mcaao-Goths,  for  whoa 
Ulphilaa  tran^ated  the  Schptarea,  WOM  a  lirao<  li  of 
Goths  settled  in  Mmsia.  Some  centuries  later,  the 
Dulganauii  and  Sciavonians  occupied  the  country  of 
Moesia,  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  liuitrana  and  Srr- 
CM.— The  Greek  whtera  called  thia  country  Uvaia. 
(Dio  Cm*.,  38,  lO.— ilnMi.  Jfaf«rit,37, 9— 
3.  2C,  —ll  ,  4,  1  — Tdc.  Ami.,  15,  6  — llerodum,  % 
lO.—Encjfd.  Us.  Ktmd.y  voL  15,  p.  297.) 

MoouNTiicvii  or  Maoontiacoh,  sAerward  MogMf 
tia  or  .Magoiitia,  a  city  of  the  VaiiL:  u;if  ?,  lying  oppo- 
»ilti  to  liie  mouth  of  the  Ma  nutt  or  Muyn.  It  was 
founded,  or,  at  least,  considt  rably  embellished  by  Dru- 
sus,  brother  of  Tiberiua,  B.C.  10.  and  beoamo  anbae 
quently  the  metropolis  of  Oemiania  Prima,  and  die 
residence  of  the  governor  or  prefect  of  Gaul.  It  often 
sudered  from  the  Batavi  lu  the  earlier  periods  oi  the 
empire,  and  at  a  later  day  ftom  the  baibatiana.  Tho 
modem  name  is  Mainz,  or,  as  we  commonly  write  it, 
Matfmce.  (Tacit  ,  Hist.,  4,  16,  37,  61,  70,  el  71.— 
PtU  ,  3,  9.) 

MoLiuMK,  the  wife  of  Actor,  son  of  Phorfaaa.  Sk» 
became  mother  of  Cteataa  «id  Eurytus,  «ho  tnm  ^ 
her  are  called  Jf«liMMfea.   (J'tofail.,8,  IC— 4|M^ 
toi.,  X.  7.) 

MoLionfoie,  the  two  sons  of  Aolor  and  Motiona^ 

called  Actorides  from  their  father,  and  Molionidea 
from  their  mother.  {Ueyne,  ad  It.,  2,  708.)  Tbeic 
naoiaa  frm  EMfUm  and  Clialaa.  Homer  des 
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according  to  tht  coiMion  inteipraltUoo,  u 
iwitM  (AiSvfioi),  «h1  eoa  u  nanagitig  the  eWiot, 

while  the  oilier  held  the  lash.  AriBtarchns,  hnwrvi  r, 
explained  di&vfwi  by  difuei^,  on  tbe  authority  of  He- 
■km  (xaru  rbv  Hatodov  ftvdov),  and  saw  in  Um 
lionitles  a  double  body  with  two  heads  and  four  arms, 
like  tb«  double  men  of  whom  Hesiod  speaks.  This 
«q>l«lMtk>Q  has  been  rejected  by  many  n  too  artificial 
for  the  age  of  Homer  ;  and  in  the  same  wmj  has  the 
tradition  mentioned  by  the  poet  Ibycus  been  treated, 
which  iiiiiki  s  the  Molionidcs  both  to  have  come  from 
a  silver  egg  (ap.  Athen.,  2,  p.  57,  /.).  If  we  examine  ^ 
•ttenttvely  the  genealogy  assigned  to  fhoM  bewee, 
new  liyht  will  be  found  to  brealc  in  upon  this  singular 
fable.  Actor,  the  fi&ther,  is  "  the  man  of  the  shore," 
agdmt  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  break  ;  he  is  also 
"  the  man  of  grinding,"  of  the  prain  crushed  and  bro- 
ken by  the  mill.  ('Axrup,  from  okt^. — Atfft^repoc 
AKT^.—Ha.,  Op.  el  D.,  32.)  On  the  other  band,  Mo- 
HoM  ii  "  the  female  of  combat."  M6^(  is  tbo  name 
of  hor  ftthrr  (compan-  uC)'/.o^\,  according  to  Pberecy- 
doo,  and  Apolloduru^  (l<  7)  mentions  two  individuals 
of  this  name,  one  ihu  eon  of  Mars,  the  other  of  Deu- 
calion. Without  war  we  can  neither  comjaor  nor  de- 
fend thn  soil  destmt'd  for  culture.  Honcc  one  of 
these  warriors  is  named  Eurytus,  or  "  the  good  de- 
fender," the  guardian,  like  the  two  Anaces  or  Dioa- 
eori,  whom  the  Speitan  tndiUon  made  to  have  issued 
ftom  the  eune  egg.  Thus  Eurytus  is  from  ti  and 
ffVOfiai,  with  an  active  signification.  (Compare  Jin/t- 
man*  Lexilogut,  vol.  1,  p.  t4(i.)  The  other,  Cteatus 
(Kreortfr- — «re'ap.  ret  maneipii),  is  "  die  poeseMOl** 
or  "  proprietor."  When  ihr.  sea  has  entered  within 
its  proper  limits,  and  the  shore  uow  conums  it,  then 
•ppear  ihe  onlttvatora  of  the  soil.  The  man  who 
vpould  nmiB  muter  of  hie  patomftl  Mil  most  in 
flome  sort  be  dooUe.  He  must  have  two  amu  for 
the  sword  and  buckler,  two  for  the  lash  and  the  reins 
with  which  be  guides  his  coursers.  A  single  body 
oaahf  to  cany  a  double  amy  of  membera,  a  ainglo 
win  to  8f  tnatR  twn  souls.  Those  are  the  donhle  men 
of  Hesiod  (rl((>nf^(V).— .Si;ch  is  the  explanation  of  Creu- 
ser  as  regards  of  the  Molionidea.  («8y»tfro- 

Uk,  vol.  2,  p.  J87 — Si/nUxAik,  par  Gmgrdaut,  vol.  S, 
pt.  1,  p  334,  leqq. )  I  n  place  of  this  very  poetical  ver- 
aion  of  the  legend,  Hermann  gives  one  alto|;iHhcr  dif- 
ferent, and  singularly  prosaic.  He  sees  in  the  wholo 
fltoiy  a  general  referenee  to  trad«rs  coming  by  aea, 
disposing  of  their  merchandise  to  advantage,  and  be- 
coming possessed  of  riches.  ( Ucbcr  dtu  Weien  und 
die  Bchandlur^  der  Mylkdogxe,  p.  56.) — The  Moh- 
onidos  are  also  meotioned  as  having  come  to  the  aid 
of  Augeas  againit  Heieolea.  (HeyTu,  ad  II. ,  11. 
708.)  The  Cyclic  poets,  from  whom  Pherccydcs  and 
Radar  (Ctf..  10,  38)  drew,  in  thi«  ioatance,  their  ma- 
toriala,  make  them  to  havo  been  alaia  bjr  Hereolea, 
whereas  Homer  speaks  of  them  as  surviving  Hercu- 
les, as  being  still  young  (n-oid'  h'  twre),  and  contem- 
porary with  Nestor. 

MoLo,  a  philosopher  of  Rbodoa,  called  also  ApoUo- 
nins.    (Ktd  ApoUoniua  V.) 

MotORcHUs,  an  old  labouring-man  near  Clconie, 
who  hospiubly  entertained  Ueiculee  when  the  latter 
wae  on  bia  way  against  the  Nemean  lion.  Molweboe 
vvi^!:  iiT  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  (propitiate  the 
gods  and  obtain  for  Hercules  a  sncce.sst'ul  accomplish- 
Kont  of  his  enterprise,  the  hero  bei^tjed  him  to  reserve 
it  till  the  ihirtielii  day,  sayinij  lluit  if  he  should  then 
return  victorious,  he  might  oiler  it  to  Jujnter  the  prc- 
I  server ;  but  if  be  fell  in  the  conflict,  to  make  it  a  fu- 
neral offering  unto  him  as  a  heio.  After  having  de- 
stroyed the  lion,  Horeolee  came  to  the  abode  or  Mo- 

lorchiiR  on  the  last  day  of  tlie  a|>pointtd  period,  and 
ionnd  him  just  on  the  pomt  of  oH'ering  the  victim  for 
him  aa  beiog  dead.  Hence  wo  have  fii  TibnUoa  the 
>n  Mohrekm  uetuT  (4, 1,  IS)^  and  hi  Vii^ 
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^^  or.  OS  SI,  a  [tropic  of  Epirus,  occupying  tb«  noi^ 
easteni  portion  oi  the  coutiUy ;  that  is,  iam  the  hisl 
of  the  AoiiH,  and  the  mountainoDs  diabKt  vdiieli  too. 
nects  Macedonia,  T:h -  s  ilv,  and  Epim*  to  'he  .lin'nri. 
cian  Gulf,  a  amall  portion  of  the  shores  of  waKh  mi 
considered  to  belong  to  thiM.  (Sey^,  p.  12.)  lis. 
lossis  must  therefore  have  compreheTidcd  the  teniunj 
of  Janinna,  the  present  cspital  of  Albania,  to^eilicr 
with  Its  Inkr-;  ar,(l  mountains,  including  th*' coontrv  o' 
the  Tvmphai,  wbch  bordered  on  that  pait  of  Tbaiith 
near  the  aooiee  of  the  Peaeaa.  ItaUontstathsiwi 
cannot  precisely  be  determined,  as  we  arc  e<\'uS\ 
iiorant  of  those  of  Thcfiproiia.   The  {Hincipsl  towa  of 
the  Molossi  was  Ambracia.    Under  their  king  Alei- 
ander,  about  320  BC,  they  gained  the  prrr^-vdcriaet 
over  the  rest  of  Epirus,  which  lacy  luauiUjiied  ur.det 
his  successors,  of  whom  Pyrrfaus  was  the  most  celebii> 
ted.   After  the  defeat  of  Pecaemi  Paalm  ^otta^ 
the  Roman  general,  ravaged  theeoonnyof  theMsbm, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  Epirus,  and  dcftrovei]  i.V.r 
towns.    The  effects  of  the  devastation  wiucli  be 
catiaed  were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Stnbo.  This 
conntry  was  famed  for  i'l  dogs;  thev  were  of  a  • 
make,  and  very  useful  m  defending  the  Hoc ka.  (Aiu 
tot.,  Hust.  Ash.,  9,  ].— 0«aMr*a  Jm;  Omtt^nL  1. 
p.  131.) 

MoLoasu  or  Molossib,  the  eoontry  of  the  IMm 

in  Kpirus.    (  Vid  Molossi.) 

MoLoAsos,  a  son  of  Prrrim  and  Andronucbe.  U« 
reigned  in  Epirua  after  the  deeih  of  Heleana.  (fl«- 
san  ,  1,  II.) 

MoLYcaioN  or  Molycksu,  a  town  of  -EujLa,  on 
the  bordoia  of  the  Loeri.  and  in  the  immediau  vieitutj 
of  Aniinhiam.  Aoooidiof  to  Thucjrdides,  it  «w  «i> 
uate  eloee  to  the  tea.  TUa  plaoe  bid  beea  eoloaM 
by  the  Corinthians,  who  were  expelled  bv  the  .\tl:eiii- 
ans,  and  it  was  afterward  taken  by  the  j^tolw*  lod 
Peloponnwiras  under  Eorylochns.  ( Thucyi ,  2, 9  — 
Id  ,  3,  102.)  It  is  also  alluded  to  by  Pau»»niu(5.3t). 
who  obewhere  writes  it  Molycria  {%  31),  while  otkt 
Greek  writers  give  Molycreia,  as  for  example  Stnbo 
(451).  The  spot  on  whieh  tt  alood  is  now  ctlM 
Cavrolimne,  where  ha  lemaina  are  yet  perftpiibfe 
{Cramer  s  Anr  Greece,  toI  2.  [.  81.) 

MoMus,  the  god  of  raillery  aiid  ridKoIe,  wai  tM 
son  of  Night,  withMiC  a  eire.   (Hettmf,  7W> 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  knovrn  to  Homei 
but  is  alluded  to  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and.  u 
well  be  expected,  by  Lucian.    f if«r«w<-,  *0  —  W . 
Hut.,  2,  3.—Ntgr.,  32  )    NoUimg  waa  paifert  w 
found  favour  in  his  sight ;  and  tho  gods  ueaiidws 
were  the  objecls  of  his  perpetual  and  unliiniicJ  Mtire 
He  blaoied  Vulcan,  bociauae  in  the  human  form  whicb 
he  had  made  of  clay,  ho  had  net  plaeed  a  window  is 
the  breast,  by  which  whatever  was  done  or  thnujfbi 
there  might  easily  be  brought  to  light,    lie  ccatured 
the  house  which  IVIioerva  had  constructed,  because  lbs 
goddess  had  not  made  it  moveable,  by  which  msaBSa 
bad  ueighbourbood  might  be  avoided  Inthe«ss«f 
the  bull  which  Neptune  had  produced,  he  obstmitlw 
bia  btowa  might  have  been  aorer  if  hia  cjres  were  plaosi 
nearer  tho  noma.   Vonao  heraelf  waa  eiposcd  t>  m 

satire  ;  and  when  be  could  find  no  fniilt  with  bet  p^' 
son.  he  censured  the  noiso  made  by  her  golden  Modal*. 
He  was  eventually  driven  from  Olympus.— Momus  re- 
minds us  of  the  nii;an  {Ti'yut  )  in  ihe  Csboic  ^!** 
ries     (Cratzrr,  SuitiUjltk,  vol.  2,  p.  423  ) 

MoN  A,  I  an  island  bctwoon Briuin  and  Hiben)ia,no« 
the  hie  of  Man.  Caiaar  sivea  it  tho  oama  ef  Moaa 
( B.  G  ,  5, 13).  Ptolemy  calla  it  Movioeda  («L  ffram., 
whore  some  .M.SS.  rnve  Muro,j<;a).  He  rcmorf?  n 
however,  too  far  to  the  north.  Orosios  (1,  ll)st)le« 
it  Jrcmnmi,  whieh  doaely  roaemblea  tho  Mmfi^J» 
Flinj  (4|  10}i«apieiallgr  if,  with  CanUan,  we  md  Jfo 
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..^Mi  tor  the  Utter.  {Cellaritis,  Geogr.  Ant.,  toI.  2,  p. 
355.)— 11.  An  islaod  off  tbe  coast  of  Brittio,  uul  Ur 
cing  the  territory  of  tlM  Otdoricea,  of  wUetl,  tn  strict- 
new,  tt  fonued  part.  Ii  wa.<t  .situate  lo  the  n  uhrast 
of  (Im  former,  and  is  now  the  isU  of  Antrlfsttf.  IV 
dtatgiTM  it  the  name  of  Mcma.  {Ann.,  \\,  29 — Vxt. 
Jfne .  lA),  and  Ptcjieiny  styles  it  Mwa,  'r  Dio 
Cwttus  {'a:i,  7]  namt^s  it  Mwi  ia.  It  was  remarkable 
M  htriivg  been  one  of  the  pnncipal  seats  of  the  Druids. 
Ssttoatos  PioUinw  bad  coaqowd  Angkto y;  bottbe 
iMMMetum  of  tho  Dritoni  oiMhr  BM^icea  did  not 
k-avo  him  time  to  5ccure  its  possession.  Agricala,  ai 
«  lobsMuent  period,  having  subdued  the  Ordovice§, 
wdcimA  the  reductioQ  of  ibo  utond  awl  aoececded. 
T\iO  invision  by  PauIIiHUS  was  serenteon  years  prcTiodi^ 
to  die  conquest  of  Agncola.  {Tacit.,  Vit.  Agric-,  18  ) 
Penoant  mentions  a  psss  in  Wales,  into  the  valley  of 
Ctwjd,  B  liie  parish  of  Llanarmon,  which,  he  ssys,  i$ 
ildl  ealted  BMcA  Agriklt,  probably  from  baritif;  been 
occupied  by  Agncola  on  his  way  to  the  i  V  c  f  Mona 
Ttcitus  (imt.,  14,  S9,  ttqq.)  gifos  an  interesting 
aesnmi  of  tlw  first  cmiqaesc  by  PanUiinia.  Tho  aa* 
cred  ^ores,  "tained  with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices, 
were  tleatruyed  by  the  Roman  geooral.  (Consult,  in 
rcUtuM)  to  the  Drutdical  aaeriie«a»  ISgguu^  Celtic 
Dnaij^  p.  291,  *eqq.) 

MoM.csts.  I.  a  Parthian  commander,  the  same  with 
iLc  S  .irtiui  ihsit  defeated  Crasaus.  The  appellation 
Surena,  trs  which  bo  is  moro  commonly  known,  was 
rantty  a  Paiihian  lorm  donoting  his  high  rank.-~II.  A 
Pi/thian  o^eer  io  the  time  of  Corinilo.  (Dio  Cus., 
ii.  l^.—  Tactt.,  Ann.,  15,  2.) 

Xbn»a,  a  nver  on  the  western  coast  of  Lusitania, 
kalween  the  Durius  and  Tsrii!<.  Commbnea  (the 
■odcm  Coimbra)  was  situate  on  its  bankit.  It  is  now 
the  Mond€go  {\f'la,  3,  1, — Marctan.,  J^fripl  ,  tn 
lUt.  (rr.  M.,  vol.  1,  p,  43.)  Plmy  calk  it  tbe 
ir«ada(4.S9). 

MovtTA,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Romans. 
^  rt:4:eived  it,  according  to  one  account,  bvcauso 
kbe  tdvind  than  {memut)  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow 
toCybele,  to  avert  an  earthquake.    (Ctc.,  dt  Div.,  1, 
15  )   Livj  says,  that  a  temple  was  vowed  to  Juno 
Er,c-r  t.Ti--.  r.ame  by  tbe  Jictalor  L.  Funiis  Camilliis, 
«iKa  the  Romans  waged  war  against  the  Aurunci. 
and  that  tJia  temple  waa  raised  to  the  goddoes  by  the 
senate  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Msnlms  Ca 
piidiDos  had  lormeriy  stood.    (Lhy,  7,  28.  —  Com- 
pare Otiif  P(Ut.t  9t  183  )    Suidas,  however,  sUtcs 
that  Judo  was  aumamed  Moncla  from  her  assuring  tiic 
Romaof,  when,  m  the  war  agaitut  Pyrrhus,  their  pccu- 
aory  resources  had  failed  them,  and  they  had  address* 
■d  btr  in  {vayer,  that,  aa  long  aa  they  prosecuted  tbe 
war  whb  josuce,  the  means  m carry mg  it  on  would  be 
rippl.t-d  to  thciu.    .\flcr  their  arms  wero  crowned  with 
SQccesa,  they  rendered  divine  honours  to  Juno,  styling 
**MeiMie,"  er  the  '*adfiaer/'  and  leaolved,  for  the 
tisM  la  come,  to  coin  money  in  her  temple  (Suid., 
*.  v.lCov^ra  )— Many  etymologists  derive  the  English 
word  "  money"  firoa  the  I^tjn  jwmlft;  and  this  last, 
eccoidtBg  to  Voestaa,  eomea  from  moneo;  "guod  tdeo 
Mtmrtu  esestar ;  fmawtta  inter ipta,  monct  not  autoris 

f.'  rj/mu  "  The  true  rou'.,  liowcver,  is  most  jirobably 
eootajoed  in  tbe  .\nglo  Saxon  nuftug-iath  *'  to  mark," 
m  m^fnttk-ien, "  to  stamp,"  (IbdUrWsoii,  Eng.  Diet., 
t  9.  "  ro  r.t,"  ,'nonrv  '*— Compare  Tot^f  Jk9tr*ion/ 
t/FurUf.  vol.  -2,  p.  210,  ed.  1829.) 

Mmidovs.  a  son  of  Prusia.s.  He  had  one  continued 
done  tiMtcad  of  a  row  of  teeth,  whence  his  name  {u6- 
■Of  Afeiff . — Plm..  7, 16.— Consult  G.  Cuvicr,  ad  loc.}. 

HoHcncnB.  Fad.  Hcfcoib  (Henmlia  Momeci 
PMm) 

Mam  SaciB.  a  low  range  of  sandstone  bills,  ex- 
tending alon^  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  and  about 
tiuae  nule«  from  Rome.  It  is  celebrated  ir  history  by 
ihetaeewion  of  the  BopMn  paofile.  (Xm  ,  %  n.-~ 


Odd,  Fast.,  8,  663.)— It  waa  called  Mons  Sacer,  be» 
cause,  aaye  Fertus,  the  people,  sfter  their  cecession, 
conaectaMd  it  to  JopHer.  ((?«//,  Topog^ntphy  of 
Rome,  vol  2,  p.  107.) 

MoNfcMos,  a  powerful  giant,  who  could  ,  root  up 
trees  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelin.  (Jkv.,  1,  11.— 
Ovid,  Met,  12,  499.  f^j'  —Lnatn,  6,  S88.~F«{. 
Flacc,  1,  146,  ct.  But  rn  ,  ad  loc.) 

Mopsivu,  an  eminence  between  I^arissa  aDdTempa» 
e«  the  aouthem  bank  of  the  Feneaa.  A  aevero  aki^ 
miah  took  place  in  ite  viefauty  between  tbe  troops  of 
Perseus  and  the  Romans.  {Livy,  42,  61,  rt  67.) 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress  on  itj  and  Sir 
W.  Gell  observed  some  vestiges  on  a  hill  near  tibe  viW 
hrrp.  nf  Ertmo,  which  were  probnhly  the  remains  of 
tliis  ancient  post.  p.  Uti2.  —  Cramer^*  Ane. 

Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  SM.) 

MopsopIa,'  an  ancient  appellation  for  Attica,  aQp* 
posed  to  be  derived  from  the  hero  Mopsopus  or  Mop> 
sops.    {Stiaf'.y  397. — Compare  Lycophr  ,  v.  1339  ) 

MoPsuHKSTiA,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  the  sea,  on  tbe 
baoka  of  the  Pyramne.  Strabo  (676)  informa  us,  (bat 
Mopsos  and  Amphilochut  settled  in  this  neighbourhood 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  founded  the  city  of  Mallus, 
and  that  subsequently  they  quarrelled  sbout  the  place. 
This  legend,  no  doubt,  induced  the  Greeks  of  a  later 
age  to  search  in  this  quarter  for  a  city  of  Mopsus,  and 
bonce  arose  the  name  Mopsuliestia  (SfoV'weaWo,  *Uht 
retreat  of  Mopnu"),  given  to  tbe  place  in  queetioo ; 
whether  coneetly  or  otherwise,  H  la  dtflknlt  to  say, 
most  probably,  however,  tho  latter.  This  apju'IIatioo 
continued  for  a  long  period.  Cicero  {Ep.  ati  Fam., 
3,  8)  speaks  of  Mopsuhetlia.  Pliny,  however  (ft,  27), 
c  ill?  It  mrrcly  Mnpstis.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire 
lis  name  was  corrupted  to  Mampsysta,  or  Mainista,  or 
Mansista.  {Cod.  Theodot  ,  de  conlat.  d(malor.,\  I  — 
G/y«a«,  iliMi.,pt.  4,  p.  a06.--/<tfi.,  Uierosol.,  p.  580.} 
The  modem  Ifieiulr  appears  to  be  a  farther  coiroptioo 

of  these  names.  ( r,M'c,  Jou ma/,  p.  217.)  It  would 
secin  that  the  early  origin  of  Mopsuheaiia  is  contradict- 
ed by  the  silence  of  Xenophon,  and  also  of  the  histo- 
rians of  .\le.xaiu!er.  Strabo  is  the  first  who  makes 
mention  of  the  place.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2, 

p.  101,  scqq.) 

Morsus,  I.  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of  Manto  and 
Apollo.    He  officiated  at  the  altera  of  Apollo  at 

Claros ;  and  from  his  unerring  wisdom  and  discern- 
ment gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "more  certain  than 
Mopsus^'  He  distinguished  himself  at  tho  eiege  of 
Thebes ;  but  he  was  held  in  jiarlicular  veneration  at 
the  court  of  .\niphilochu*,  at  Colophon  in  Ionia.  Hav- 
ing been  conaulted,  on  one  occasion,  by  Amphilochus, 
who  wished  to  .know  what  success  would  attend  hie 
arms  in  a  war  which  he  waa  goinff  to  nndettake,  he  pre- 

dieted  the  greatest  cal.imilies  :  but  Calchas.  who  had 
been  the  soothsayer  of  the  Creeks  dur.ug  the  Trojan 
war,  promised  t^  greatest  successes,  Amphilochus 
followed  the  opinion  of  Calchss,  but  the  prediction  of 
Mopsus  was  fully  vcrifiod.  This  had  such  an  efl^ect 
upon  Calchas  that  he  died  soon  after.  His  death  is 
attributed  by  eome  to  another  mortification  of  the  aame 
nature.  The  two  soothsayers,  jealoQa  of  each  other** 
fame,  came  to  a  trial  of  their  skill  in  divination.  Cal- 
chas first  asked  his  antagonist  how  many  figs  a  aei| 
booring  tree  bore;  ten  t&oaand  and  one,  replied  T 
sus.  The  fitfs  were  gathered,  end  bis  answer  ■^•ai 
found  10  be  true.  Mopsus  now,  to  try  his  advertary, 
asked  ilim  ho  w  many  young  ones  a  certain  pregnant  sow 
'  would  bring  forth,  and  at  what  time.  Calchas  con- 
'  fesscd  his  inability  to  answer,  whereupon  Mopsus  de- 
clared that  she  would  be  delivered  on  the  morrow,  and 
wmiU  bring  forth  ten  y  )ung  ones,  of  which  only  one 
would  he  a  male.  Tm  morrow  proved  the  veracity 
of  his  prediction,  and  Calchas  died  through  the  grief 
which  his  defeat  produced.  {Tsetzet,  ad  Ljfcofkr.t 
497.)  Anplutoehue  MthMqaend^)  havii^occaMoo  to 
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WM  Argos,  intrusted  the  sovereign  power  to  Mopao*, 
to  lw«|»  H  Ibi  him  during  the  apcee  m  •  ymt.   On  his 

retum,  howerer,  >1op»;us  rcfu^rH  !o  rf^^'orc  to  him 
the  kingdom,  v.ii<.ruapou,  having  quarrclltd,  ibey  en- 
gtgcd  and  slew  oach  other.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lifcopkr., 
440.)  According  to  another  legend,  ha  ftM  •tain  by 
Hercules.  (Tzelz.  ad  Ltfcophr.,  980.)— H.  A  »n  *f 
Ancpyx  ami  Chlnr^.'*,  horn  at  Titarcs?^a  in  Thtbsaly. 
He  «rM  lh«  prophet  and  sooibaayer  of  the  Atgonauie, 
tnd  died  et  hie  roture  ftvm  Cokbie  bf  the  biie  of  « 
pent  in  Ltiw.i  14,  1S8,  Vn.'^Duts. 

ad  Lycophr  ,  980.) 

MoKOANTftTM  (or  ti),  3  town  of  Sicily,.tovtlMtat  of 
Apyninn,  and  neari?  due  west  from  Culana.  It  lay  in 
ihu  lieighbourhood  of  the  rivtr  SjmiPthus.  The  vil- 
lage of  Mandri  Btamhi  at  pre^ciu  occupioa  •  pift  of 
iu  ait«.   {Mamurtt  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  430.) 

MotiiiAsoaa,  a  naine  applied  by  the  CinM  to  the 
Nortlicrn  Ocean  (I'lin  .  4,  U7),  and  which  mean:*  "  ihr 
Dead  Sea."  In  the  Welsh  tongue,  Mor  is  the  "  sea," 
md  iVerr  "M.**  Inthe  IriA.  iNitircrefiHideiiotee 
a  thick,  conciliated,  ftoMB  eco.  (Clue,  /wm.,  vol. 
6,  p  2%,  ae^q.) 

MorIni.  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Rriti'h  Ocean,  and  occupying  wliat  would  cor- 
respond to  k  Buulonfiau^  part  of  the  Department  du 
Nord,  and  of  Flandtrs  along  tiic  sea.  Their  name 
ia  dehTed  from  the  Celtic  Mor,  which  signifiex  "  the 
eea,'*aiid  denoted  a  people  dwellmg  along  the  sea- 
coast.  (Compare  Thirm/,  Htst  dcs  (7au!ois,  vol  2, 
p.  40.)  The  Portus  Itius  or  icciua  Isy  within  tbeir 
territories,  and  the  passage  hence  to  Bntain  was  con- 
sid( n  d  35  the  ^hf1rtcst.  Virgil  {.En.,  8,  727)  calls 
ihi  in  ••  exfremi  hfminunt,^'  with  reference  to  their  re- 
rnott'  tituatioo  oo  the  coast  of  Belgic  Gaul.  (Heyne, 
md  (oe.->-Compare  P/in.,  19,  I.)  Their  citiea  were, 
Ctvltaa  Morinorum,  now  Terouenne ;  and  CaMelhim 
Mormori:  ii,  tiQw  MoTitcas.'irl     (Cer.^.,  H.  d  ,  4,  21  ) 

MoKPMEifs  (two  syllables),  the  God  of  Sleep,  and 
•Iso  of  dteams,  and  hence  hia  name  fiom  the  varioaa 
forms  {jiopf^'i,  "  form,"  '* figure'^)  to  which  he  gives  be- 
ins  iu  the  unagiiiatiun  of  the  dreamer.  Thus  Grid 
(j0!ef.t  1 1<  634)  styles  him  "artificem,  simnlal&remque 
figw<t."  (Compare  Gurig,  ad  loc.)  Morpheus  is 
sometimes  represented  as  a  man  advanced  m  years, 
with  two  lari;*'  wiiirrs  on  his  shoulder?*,  and  two  small- 
er ones  attached  to  his  head.  This  is  the  more  com- 
men  way  of  representing  him.  (  WtReMiMlnt,  Wtrke, 
to!.  2,  p.  5.'>.°).)  Iti  the  MuRcmn  Pio-CIcfnpntinnm.  he 
is  sculptured  iti  rdiuf  ou  a  cippus,  as  a  boy,  treading 
lightly  on  tip'.oi  :  on  his  head  he  has  two  wingti ;  in 
his  right  hand  a  horn,  from  which  he  appears  to  br- 
pouring  something ;  in  his  left  a  poppy-stalk  with 
three  poppy-heads.  On  a  relief  in  the  Villa  Borghese, 
the  god  of  dreama  ia  again  repreaented  aa  a  boy  with 
wings,  and  Iwlding  the  poppy- stalk,  hut  withoot  any 
horn,    (Winckelmann,  vol  2,  p  713.) 

Moas,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  lower  world,  bom 
of  Night  without  a  sire.  Nothing  is  pai^olsfly  known 
relative  lo  the  maiuipr  in  which  she  wa"  worshipped. 
"The  figures  of  Mors  or  Death,"  says  Speoce,  '*  arc 
▼ery  uncommon,  la  indeed  those  of  the  cnl  and  hurt- 
fol  beings  generally  are.  They  were  banished  from  all 
medals ;  on  seals  and  rings  they  were  probably  con- 
sidered as  omens,  and  were,  perhaps,  never  t::sd. 
•—Among  the  verv  few  figurea  of  Mors  I  have  ever 
net  with,  that  in  uie  Florentine  gallery  is,  T  think,  the 
most  remarkable  :  it  !•<  a  little  tl£jtjro  in  bra«s.  of  a 
Aeleton,  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  resting  one  of  its 
hands  on  a  long  urn.  I  fancy  Mora  was  common 
enough  111  tliL'  paintinf.'*  of  old.  bpca«<<c  she  is  so  fre- 
quently mtniioiied  in  a  dpscriptivc  manner  by  the  Ro- 
man poets.  The  face  of  Mors,  when  ih^  her 
•ny  laco,  aoema  to  have  beob  of  a  pale,  wan,  dead 
ecloor.  Tho  pooto  doaeiflM  hor  m  vavenoua,  treacher* 
Mili  and  fnrioai.  Ilnf  ^Mk     her  Mving  «himt 


open-mouthed,  and  acem  to  give  her  Uaek  wbw  ni  1 
dark  winga.  Aa  tiM  anetenta  had  more  korri<i  I 
gloomy  notions  of  death  than  vse  liave  at  prrscrt,  »oi)ie 
greater  part  of  their  description*  we  of  a  mait  frurfitfol 
and  dismal  tom.*' — Com[iare  with  Aia  As  UntmiM 
of  Niebohr  {Roman  Htst.,  vol.  1,  p  no,  Cml'riL 
irantl.),  who  apeaka  of  the  genias  ol  tieitii,  rewcMiMi 
on  Ktruriaa  kw-vatMab  m  a  porfbet  doi^  (MieiK, 
pi.  44.) 

Hfoikivew  Mavo.    VU.  Mara  Meffvom. 

MOSA,  n  rivrr  of  Oa^ia  Belgica,  on  trie  confintail 
Gwioania  Cisrhenana.  It  ro»e  in  Meant  Vmm^ 
amonf  the  Lingooe»,  and  emptied  into  the  VdMa 
It  is  row  the  Maa*  or  3f"(  v     (  Caji ,  B     ,4,  lo 

—  Toi  itais,  Ann.,  8,  6  — i'iin  ,  4,  U,  —.^nt^ 
Marcell.,  17,  2,  9  )    In  the  Peutingcr  Table  !'.  iTaJi- 
ed  the  Moaaha, — Moan  Pons,  otherwise  tiM 
jecloa  Moaap  Ant.,  481),  is  the  modiru  Mii*- 
tnrht. 

MoacHA,  a  harbour  of  Arabia  Felii,  at  U»  bmm^ 
of  the  8hiu«  Peraieoe.  (Ptof.,  m  IhU.  0.  M ,  3,  n 

—  Arrian,  Pfripl ,  in  Hud*.  (7  .V,  1,  Ji  hh 
much  frequented,  according  to  Arrian,  on  account  ti 
the  Sachalttic  incense  obtained  there.  Much  Mkt 
has  arisen  relative  to  the  procisc  ?itUBt  on  of  '.hii  r'rt 
The  opinion  which  makes  it  correspond  lo  lie  moi- 
c  rn  Mascate,  though  plausible  on  account  of  the  nn- 
ilarity  of  oamea,  eamiot  bo  aoppwted.  McsdMiMR 
probably  anawera  to  tho  tnodem  aMselar,  winti)  Xfkk- 
ville  calls  •^'■^■cr,  and  Vincent  Srhofhr  iMnwl 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  l,p.  102,  ed.  1831.— V wan/*  ?r- 
iplus,  p.  844,  *eqf  .) 

MoscHi,  a  people  of  Asia,  dwc-llitig.  accoF^insf  tc 
Mela  (1,  2;  3,  fi),  in  the  vicmitv  of  tne  HucjiuiD 
Seo  ;  but  acrordmg  lo  PImy  (6,  4).  around  the  »c«r- 
eea  of  the  Phaata,  betwoeo  the  Etrune  Mvi  Cupia 
Seas.  Steplnnoa  of  Byntitiom  ealla  thaai  ]f%n, 
and  Procopius  Mfffyot.    (Rfr.  Got  ,  4,  ^  ) 

MoacHiON,  I.  a  physician,  whose  cm     wt  a^ccr- 
tamed.   A  tTMtise  on  "  Female  Comp [Titpi 
tUv  yw<UKrt(.n'  rrnBt'jv)  is  commonly  b?>cnb«l  tohiat 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Dewez,  VtndtJi.,  1793.8m 
The  text  is  here  given  after  a  very  good  MS  m  ibt 
Imperial  Library  at  Vtenna. — It  ia  to  be  HgrrtWii" 
says  Mr.  Adams,  "  that  this  aolhor*a  wolk  on  *TmA 
('omplaititf'  h»»  dc:- d  to  ns  m  so  imprrferl  a  ''.i'-  , 
for  it  appeara  to  have  contained  vety  onginal  and  tn- 
geniooa  viewa  of  pnetieo.    Hie  diioctWBi  lalMifeto 
the  nmbilica!  cord  after  delivery  are  more  jodieioM 
than  those  laid  down  by  any  other  ancient  anibor.  He 
disapproves  of  all  the  sopoMtittous  and  tgnoraot  roodei 
of  procedure  formrrlv  reported  to  in  such  cases, nd 
recommends  to  tie  the  cord  m  two  places,  and 
vide  it  in  the  middle  with  a  scalpel  or  sharp  knife 
He  reprobates  the  ancient  ptactice  of  oting;  iMtrvaMou 
of  wood,  glass,  reed,  or  hard  ennta  nfhmi. 
of  retention  of  the  placenta,  lie  disapproves  of  <'t*-- 
talories,  fumigations,  suspending wetghia  ftomitccitJ, 
and  the  like,  oecaoae  etich  meow  are  apt  to  occisioe 
hemorrhage  ;  and  he  directs  tho  fllldwifo  in  fltbar  ^ 
ticulars  with  great  judgment.** 

Moaciroa,  f  or  Mectioa.  a  philosopher  of  SidOT,i» 
tho  most  ancient  name  rennainingon  the  list  of  fh**" 
cian  philosophers.   If  we  are  to  credit  TamMickwf'* 
Pyf ha 11).  he  lived  heforo  the  time  of  ?>lia|<'fW. 
After  Postdonioa,  many  writcra  aachbe  to  him  t  lystaa 
of  philosophy,  which  oubaeqticnilj  rose  iott 
lebri'y  under  the  Grecian  philosophcra  I>c^^-rrp«  »n< 
Etncurus,  called  the  Atomic    It  is  urged,  m  tiileoc< 
01  this  opinion,  that  the  Monads  of  Pythagoras  tb 
same  with  the  Atoms  of  Moschtis,  with  which  Pythaj 
eras  became  acquainted  duriug  bis  residence  in  Phe 
nicia ;  and  that  from  Pfthtg^tia  this  doctrine 
toEmpedocles  and  Anaxagoras.  and  afterward  to 
eippua  and  Epicurus.    {Stoh ,  Ed.  Phf$.,  1,  13 
Atvt.f  ifettr*.,  ia»  6.)  To  this      b«  ' 
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(M  ftttgl*  evidence  of  Pojidonius  the  Stoic,  who  lived 
manjf  tgn  sAer  Uie  Iudo  of  Moscbus,  to  whom  aUo 
CieMoallowa  little  cnditv  ud  of  wboM  aathotttjr  •««» 

Slnbo  aud  Scxtus  Einpiricus,  who  rrfiT  to  him,  inti- 
■lUewMnu  *u»piciou,  i:«  too  feeble  to  suppoit  the  wliole 
•raigfat  of  tiua  opinion.  But  the  cixcuinstance  which 
mo.-t  of  ail  invalidates  it  is,  thai  the  int  thnj  of  philos- 
opbuiog  by  hypuihcitis  or  systeiu,  whicri  was  iuilu vvud 
kf  A*  Greek  philosophers,  wu  inconsistent  with  the 
§mun  Md  dMCMtec  of  tho  Bsrbahe  phikMOj^y,  which 
ceoststed  in  Mfople  tMenion,  and  rmieil  entirely  upon 
uiditioiial  auUMTity.  The  argument  drawn  from  tho 
hiatfliy  Bod  doctnoce  o(  PvtJugonui  is  fully  refuted, 
V|f  Aamiag  tint  thie  pert  of  the  nietory  of  Pythagoras 
hits  been  involved  in  obscurity  by  the  Iatt.T  Plalonists, 
aiati  Uut  neither  the  doctrine  of  Monads,  nor  any  of 
thoee  sjfsteou  which eieeaid  to  have  been  derived  from 
Moschua,  are  the  same  with  the  Atomic  doctrine  of 
Eptcurus.  We  tnajr  therefore  safely  conclude,  that, 
whatever  credit  tlie  corpuscular  aystem  may  derive 
tea  ether  eouicee,  it  haa  do  cUims  lo  be  coiuudered 
te  the  eiieienit  doctrine  of  the  Pbemidans.  (EitjEeU** 
Hufi/ry  of  Phtlosophy,  vol.  1.  p.  75  )— II.  A  Greek 
paatocai  poet,  whoso  era  i«>  uoi  clearly  ascertained. 
Seidaa  (a.  *.  Mu<T^-c>f)  states  positively  that  Moschus 
was  the  frkend  or  discii  lf  of  Anslarciius  (for  the  word 
}y<^fHuoi.  whicli  he  eui^jluya,  ina)  have  cuhtr  significa- 
tiun).  If  lim  bo  correct,  the  poet  ought  to  have  flour- 
idieil  ebeet  the  156ih  Olynpied  (B.C.  1&6).  This 
foeitjoB,  hevraver,  ie  very  probebly  erroneous,  since 
Soid'is  i*  here  in  coniradiction  wiili  ;i  passage  of  Mos- 
chas  htouelf  {EpttAph.  Bwn.,  v.  102),  in  which  the 
^t  apeeJt*  of  TiMOcritue  as  a  contemporary.  Now 
rfk-ocritus  flourished  B.C  270.  —  Moschus  is  said  lo 
^ve  he&Q  a  native  of  Syracuse,  though  he  spent  liie 
mater  part  of  hia  d^e tft  Aletendrea.  lie  was  the 
fceod,  acd,  eccordtag  to  some,  the  disciple  of  Bion. 
Wc  hare  four  idyls  from  him,  and  some  other  smaller 
prieees.    1  ipairiTiK  ("  Cupid^  a  run-aicay''),  a 

feete  of  tweoty-nioc  verses.  Venoe  offers  •  reward 
le  aay  one  who  will  bring  him  back  to  her ;  end  dmwa 
a  ptctare  of  the  young  deity,  so  that  no  one  may  mis- 
zJiv  hiiu. — 8.  'Evpinni  (♦'  Europa").  The  subject  of 
ttei  poem,  which  consists  of  161  verses,  is  the  earry- 
r,^  off  of  Eiiropa  from  Phiunicia  lo  Crete.  It  is  a  very 
|racv.f  v'i  Slid  charming  piecu,  aud  would  bu  worth)-  of  the 
tkesi  age  of  Grecian  literature,  were  not  the  introduc- 
tieo  isthv  too  loiy.~  finrdfior  Buums  {"  BUg^  en 
BmTy.  a  ftteeo  or  13S  Tenee.  The  poet  repreeente 
all  oatore  as  mourning  the  death  of  Bion.  It  is  a  very 
akifaol  producuon ;  but  overloaded  with  imagc^,  and 
Opaa  to  the  chaige  of  what  ValckeDeer  oalb  "  wgan- 
tiTTtmtm  Imuricm  " — 1,  ^It  yupa,  yur^  'HpctK/uovr 
(•*  Meg»rt^tpQuM  of  HtrcuUjt"),  a  fragmetU,  coiUain- 
ief  1S6  verses.  It  ia  thia  fragment  which  some  crit- 
iee  hoM  eon^  to  aaa^  to  Pisander,  and  others  to 
Paoyasia.  We  have  in  it  a  dialogue  between  the 
motritr  lad  the  wife  of  Hercules.  The  scene  is  laid 
et  TiryiM,  and  the  hero  is  atwpoaed  to  be  abacnt  at 
cIm  ttBM,accomphahing  one  of  ttie  laboaxa  jjnpoaed  upon 

l::-n  ^v  Eur)»lhtns.  The  two  females  deplore  their 
wwu  tmd  k>l  and  that  of  Hercules.  This  piece  con- 
unageiy  end  ornoineni  than  the  other  re- 
maine  which  we  possess  cf  .Mo'^chus  It  is  marked 
by  ft  aieipiiciiy  of  m^iuer  wlncii  laculln  lo  iiiiud  the 
Mcieitt  epopee,  arul  is  distinguished  by  tiaits  of  gen- 
HBO  <eolii^.->"MoachiU,"  observes  Elton,  "seems 
«•  fcevo  lalMo  Bion  for  his  model,  and  rcsemhlea  him 
JO  hie  turn  fcr  dj.ol  i^r  ,  delicate  anunilvof  style, 
huuriaoce  oii  poetic  unageiy,  and  hia  graceful  aad, 
OB  it  were,  fenuniBO  eoftaeaa.  The  *  Elmy  on  Bion* 
may  at  fim  view  npprnr  forced  and  afligcted,  from 
lU  exuberance  ot  conceit ;  aiui  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
enitqee  oe  ♦  Lycidas,'  has  given  a  currency  to  the 
OpBBMMi  that,  where  there  is  real  sorrow,  thrrc  ran 
to  •o«hiiig  of  anere  poetry.    I  am  satiaiied  toai  the 


inference  is  unphilosophical.    What  is  the 
that  '  Lyctdas,*  eiul  that  the  '  Monody  ob  Locy/  by 
Lord  Lyttletoo,  continae  to  be  popular  in  deoanco 

of  criticism !  It  is  that  the  criticism  is  hypercriti- 
cal, and  that  the  popular  feeUns  is  right.  Shake* 
peore,  who  had  from  natuio  the  deepest  •  intuition 
into  the  com;'!icjt '  !  science  of  mental  philosophy, 
saw  that  the  luiikaii  uiind  perpetually  luUa  Liio  cal- 
culations of  previous  reasoning.  vVe  are  oftea 
struck  with  the  leogaeae  end  deportment  of  his  char- 
acters, as  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
under  such  circumstances  ;  and  yet  we  shall,  I  be- 
lieve, invariably  find  that  Shaksneare,  m  diMppoiul- 
ing  the  vulgar  notions  of  probability  or  eensisicncy, 
has  taken  las  instruction!*  from  practical  human  Ufe 
Among  various  instaticfes,  that  of  a  bc&uiuigly  affected 
and  overstreioed  mode  of  diction,  and  far-fetched  tinhl 
of  aenument,  may  be  adduced  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent,  and  as  that  which  is  most  frequently  con- 
demned, with  a  positive  confidence,  as  a  glaring  vio- 
lation of  a  aQtToraelly  acknowledged  rule.  But  it  wiU 
be  found  that  the  bnnntt  tnind,  when  acted  opon  by 
any  extraordinary  i  xcitement,  does  in  fact  fly  to  re- 
mote associations,  and  vent  its  superfluous  energy  ia 
violent  eombinationa,  and  in  a  wild  sportivcness  of 
imagery.  Tho  '  I'legy'  of  Moschus,  like  the  '  Ly- 
cidaa'  of  Milton,  i4>  uo  impcaciuneut  of  the  poet  6  ac- 
cumte  taste  or  genuine  simplicity  of  feeling  :  it  is,  to 
either  instance,  the  luxury  of  aonow  which  i4caaot 
itself  with  grotesque  and  romantic  creations  oren  ex- 
cittd  fancy  ;  it  is  the  revery  of  a  pott ;  accompanied 
with  that  natural  ineguUrity  of  mind,  that  unsealing 
of  tho  judgment  by  an  overbolance  of  the  imaginatioii, 
which  marks  the  delirious  excess  of  niil.iiicholy  in  the 
man.''  {Upeeimeus  of  the  C'.'/uAit  I'ucls,  vol.  1,  p. 
369,  teqq.) — The  reuums  of  Moschus  are  given  in 
the  collections  of  Brunck,  Gaiafotd,  and  Boiasonade. 
One  of  tho  bc^t  separate  editions  ie  that  of  Maoao^ 
Goiht,  1784  and  1807,  8vo.  (fldkoO,  Bitt.  LU.  Gr., 
voL  3,  p.  165.) 

Moecaf  Loe.   VH.  Mosrchlus. 

Mosblla.  a  rivtr  of  ticlgic  Gaul,  rising  in  the 
range  of  Mount  Vogetius,  and  flowing  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Leuci,  Mediomatrici,  and  Trevcri,  into 
the  Rhino  at  Confluentes  {CobUnlt).  It  is  now  tho 
MuscUc.  (Tac.,  Ann.,  13,  53.— ^mm.  MarctU.,  16. 
3.— fYor.,  3,  10.) 

MosfCMLoe  or  MoacafLOS,  a  mountain  va  Lem- 
nos,  and  the  eariieet  volcano  known  lo  the  Greeke. 
{Ukcrl.  iihcr  Levi  not  und  den  .If  t/i  'i'yA- — A!tg.  Ge- 
0gr.  Evhem.,  1802,  p.  12.)  Hence  i,e:n»os  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (Od  .  8,  283)  as  the  favourite  abode 
of  Vulcan  ;  and  this  island  received  him  when  hurled 
from  Ibo  skios.  (i/.,  1,5113.)  Mosychlus  is  mention- 
ed as  a  voleaaie  mountain  by  many  of  the  later  wri- 
ters, and  was  situato  on  the  eaatem  aide  of  the  iat 
and.  (Antim  .,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Nwani.,  Theriae.,  474.- 
Schol.  nd  Lycophr.,  227.— iV/fu'ni.,  Theriac,  458.- 
Hetyeh.,  s.  v.  HdaxvJias.—iilepk.  tij/s.,  «•  »•  Aifti^. 
—  Varro,  L.  L.,  7,  \%  dec.)  It  ia  thought  to  have 
sunk  in  the  sea  a  short  lime  after  the  age  of  .Alexander, 
together  with  the  island  Chry&a. — Whoii  the  western 
parts  of  Europe  became  better  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  iEtna,  with  tli  .  {.olian  isles,  attracted  their  atteii> 
lion,  they  seein  to  liave  transferred  the  forges  of  Vrf- 
can  to  this  latter  quarter.  (Compare  the  authorities 
cited  by  Cluver,  Sic.  Ant..,  1  2.  p.  4U7.)  Accoidiog 
to  other  mythological  faWes,  Tvplion  or  TyphoStiB  ky 
huned  beneath  AuUxa  {.Eschijl,  Prom.  Vtnrt.,  372, 
atqq.  —  Ptnd  ,  Py<A.,  1,  29,  Mqg.—  Cluv..  Su.  Ant., 
I.  1,  p.  106),  or,  ae  otban  tehto,  Encoladus  {OpfiaM, 
Cynrsr.,  I.  273,  nqq.—Crtuicr,  ad  Xanth.,  fragm., 
p.  163,  scjy.);  and  the  battle-ground  between  the 
gods  Olid  giants  was  placed  by  some  in  Sicily,  by  oth- 
ers near  Cumae  in  luly.  {ApoUod.,  I.  6,  Z.—Strab., 
|;443.— id.,  381.— PttJt.,  3,  9.— K,  18,  29.— i*o(vi.a 
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3^  91 —Difxf.  Sic,  4,  21— Id.,  5,  71.)  Almost  er- 
ciy  volcanic  situaliou,  however,  in  ibe  aocieui  urorld, 
•eenw  to  hKW  btd  Ulii  bonoor  in  succesaion  coDfemHi 
upon  it     (ComjMi*  Berkdt  «i  SufL  Bffs.,  «.  v. 

Mo«Vii>BCi,  •  people  of  Ponius  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  coa5t  near  Ccrasua.  {Xen.,  Anab.,  5,  4,  2  )  The 
lU.OUU  U recks  passed  through  their  counU^  in  their 
telreat.  The  name  is  one  givi  n  them  by  the  Grt  rk?, 
from  the  ciicumstuice  of  their  dwelling  in  xcooden 
ntert  or  forte  (fi6mpnt, «  vooien  tmper,  and  olx^, "  to 
iu-cl'."'—Stu}Z,  Lfi.  Xrn  ,  vol,  p.  17r).~Comparo 
ApolL  Khad.,  2,  mB.—Uckntuier,  ad  Xm.,  I.  c  ). 

McLcIOU,  t  Mtnatne  of  Vulcan,  from  the  verb 
mulceo,  "to  soften,*' and  alUulinf,'  lo  the  soficnitiLT  in- 
fluence of  fire  upon  mctal&.  {Aui.  GeU  ,  13,  5i'i. — 
Macrob.,         1,  12  —  Orid,  Met.,  %  b.) 

MulCcha,  a  river  of  Africa,  the  aum,  accordiiu;  to 
the  common  account,  with  the  Motochath  and  Malva, 
and  which  separated  Maurnama  from  NuniiJia  in  the 
time  of  Boecbas,  king  of  the  former  country.  Hama- 
ker,  however  (JHimM/ciim  Fkaaueim^  p.  840,  ugq.), 
disputes  the  correctness  of  inis,  and  makes  distmcl 
rivers  of  the  Molocbath,  Malva,  and  Mulucha.  Ac- 
cording lo  thia  writer^  the  Motochath  was  the  bounda- 
ry betwi  I'll  the  two  conntrit  s  above  mentioned  in  the 
time  ol"  Bocchar  (Lir.,  29,  30)  ;  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, Matinlanta  was  extended  to  the  river  Mulucha, 
in  tlu.  dajra  of  Bocchoa:  under  Bogud,  the  son  of 
Bocchus,  it  waa  farther  extended  to  the  Ampagas  ; 
but  afterward,  under  Jviba.  was  circumscribed  by  the 
Nasava :  and  finally,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the 
Ampsagas  was  again  made  the  eaatera  limit,  and 
MauriCanii,  thus  cr.hrged,  was  divided  by  that  em- 
peror into  iwo  uruvinces,  which  the  third  nver,  liie 
mlva*  aeparsted.  {Hamaker,  1.  c)  According  to 
the  same  Oriental  scholar,  the  namee' Mutncha  and 
Molocbaih  both  signify  "  *di while  Malva  has  the 
meaning  of  "  fu!!,"'  and  iiidiratrs  a  large  and  coj)ious 

atream.  {Hamakcr,  p.  245. — Compare  GMcniu*, 
Pkttn.  JNRMiimeitf.,  p.  4S5.) 

MuLvius  Pons.    Vid.  Milvius  Pons. 

Mi'MMius,  I.  Lucius,  a  Roman  of  plebeian  origin. 
Raving  been  eent  (B.C.  153}  into  Farther  Spain  as 
pr^tor,  he  experienced  at  first  a  considerable  check  ; 
but  not  long  after  retrieved  his  credit,  and  gained  sev- 
eral advantages,  which,  though  not  very  decisive,  yet 
obtained  for  him  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  {Appian, 
BeU,  IHrp.,  6ti.^8ehveigh  ,  ad  loe)  Having  been 
eU'ctfd  consul  B  C.  H6,  and  cluir^fd  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  agamiit  tho  Achxan  k<igue,  he 
loeeived  the  command  of  the  forces  from  .Nlelellus. 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  and  defeat*  <i 
the  enemy  in  a  uilchcd  battle.  Thia  victory  put  him 
in  possession  ol  the  city,  which  was  plundered  and 
homed  by  his  troops.  The  finest  works  of  art  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  conquerors,  and  were  either  de- 
itroyed  ill  the  confla(»ratiorj  or  sent  off  to  Home.  It 
vS  said  that  Mummius,  m  the  true  spirit  of  a  rude  and 
vntetlered  aoldier,  made  il  an  eipnaa  oondition  with 
those  who  had  contracted  to  convey,  on  thi<»  occasion, 
some  .of  the  choicest  works  of  an  to  llorno,  that  if 
Aey  leet  anj  the;  moat  rcpteee  them  by  nnr  ones ! 
{"  ri  eat  perdidissent,  noma  e$$t  reddituro*." — Veil. 
Patere.,  1,  13).  On  his  return,  Mummius  was  hon- 
oured with  another  triumph,  and  obtained  the  surname 
of  AchtHicv*.  He  was  oleeted  oonaol  •  second  time, 
B.C.  141,  dorinff  which  year  theOapitol  vraa  gilded. 
(P/m.,  33,  3  )  Mummius  died  so  j)Oor  as  not  lo  leave 
tofiicient  for  a  dowry  for  his  daughter,  who  accord- 
higljr  received  a  portion  from  the  senate.  He  left 
some  nntiotrs  behind  him,  which  Cicero  characterizes 
as  plain  and  oldfi«hione<l  in  Ihoir  style  {"simplex 

Sidem  L.  MvMmivL*  et  anliqtuu." — Brut.,  25).  But 
»  awne  writer  doee  joitice  elacwher^  to  hb  great 
poUly  and  diabtowtedaoaat  b  bnnguig  book  nom 
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Corinth  nothing  wherewith  to  roaVe  hiaielf  %  | 
er  man.    {Dc  Offiaig,  2,  32.)  AuMaa  sutes  that 
Mnmmias  waa  eomemoed  mdar  fhe  Vaihn  Itw,  ud 

Eonishcd  with  exile,  and  that  he  endwl  his  djyi  tt 
>elos.  {Bell.  Civ.,  1,  37.)  This,  bowem.iiToj 
probably  an  enor  on  the  part  of  the  historim,  iite 
seems  to  have  confounded  him  with  L  Metnmiui, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  (c.  69.~Goam| 
Sektceigh.t  Ind.  ad  App.,  s.  v.  Mummnu  —Fret 
skem,t  71,  41).— •II.  Sponus,  blether  of  the  pni» 
ding.  He  ia  mentioned  hy  Ciearo,  with  mn  pna* 
as  a  public  speaker  than  hh  brother;  and  isiUsHii 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  Stoic  pbilosopbj.  (Ck, 
Bna.,  W.) 

MeNxxTt's,  Plancus,  a  Roman  who^te nsme  frcqatK 
ly  occura  in  the  history  of  the  civil  wars.  He  tni 
one  of  Ciesar's  warmest  partisans,  and  «u  tesA  by 
him  into  Gaul  to  found  colonies  there.   He  wu  dw 
intended  by  him  for  the  consulship.   After  tbe  bank 
of  Mutina,  he  joiiu  d  his  forces  to  those  of  Anmny  ind 
Lopidaa,  and  became  consul  with  tbe  fonaer,  A.U.C. 
712.   He  afterward  acSeoropanied  Antony  tata 
where  he  performed  the  l  ari  of  a  vile  coi.rt'.r, 
even  of  a  buffoon,  around  the  pei&oa  of  I  kvpaurt. 
When  fottano  deserted  his  protector,  he  turned  Vh 
back  upon  him  and  cinbraced  the  party  of  Octaviaiwi. 
In  732  he  was  ohobcn  ctnsor.    We  have  Mveral  let- 
ters of  his  among  the  correspondence  of  Cicno. 
They  betray  the  equivocal  character  of  tin  aaa. 
{SchUl,  Hist.  Lit  Horn.,  vol.  2,  p.  149.) 

Ml-noa.  a  strongly  fortified  and  Isrge  city  of  His- 
pania  Bstica,  on  the  coast,  aoulbwest  of  Mibca. 
{Strabo.  141,  WD.)   In  ita  vicinity  waa  fiHi||libi 
famous  l.attlc  lirtwcen  Oi-sar  and  the  sor,s  nf  Po-nw, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  war.    {Hnt.,Bdl.  i/iif,r. 
31.)   It  was  a  moat  deaperate  action,  and  eve«  ihe 
vf  trrans  of  C;rsar.  who  for  upward  of  fourteen  yean 
had  signalized  their  valour,  were  compelled  to  pne 
way.   It  was  only  by  the  most  vigorjis  cttrtioni 
that  the  aons  of  Pompcy  were  at  last  defeated,  C» 
ear  ia  aaid  to  have  given  up  all  ibr  leal  al  eaa  peiim 
of  the  fi;,'ht,  and  to  have  been  on  the  pr>"Tit  of  de«lni»- 
ing  himself.    As  ho  retired  after  the  battle,  be  told 
his  friends  that  he  had  often  fonghl  for  victory,  bet 
that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  fought  for httkfe. 
Carsar  is  said  to  have  lost  IWOO  of  his  best  WWOt: 
ihf    I     V  had  30.000  slain.    The  battle  was  :  j^' 
the  I7ih  March,  B.C.  45.    After  the  baiil^  ibc»|«j^ 
of  Munda  ensued,  and  the  aanilants  ate  aaid  artwlj 
to  have  made  use  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  entmy  !i 
elevating  their  mound  to  a  suflScicnt  height.  Tbe  In- 
tie  Village  of  Monda  in  Grenada  ta  supposed  to  In 
near  the  ancient  city.     (P/in..  H,  ?^  — /-ir  ,  24.  «- 
Si!  7m/.,  3,  400.— Rorw*.  4,  2.— Z>w  Om.43,3f 
—  Val  Max.,  7,  6.) 

MunvchTa  (and  m),  ono  of  the  ports  of  Atben^  * 
called,  it  is  said,  from  Munychns,  an  OltlilWiW" 
who^  having  been  expelled  from  Bceotia  by  the  Ttn- 
due,  aettled  at  Athona.    {Died.  ^  ,  fra?^  •  'I 
Strabo  deaeribea  it  aa  •  penlnaolar  hill,  connected  ^ 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  lard,  and  abocad- 
ing  with  hollovirs,  partly  natural  and  partly  the  wo* 
or  art.   When  H  had  been  eneloaed  by  fortified  \m, 
connecting  it  with  the  other  ports,  Mnnychia  tuMg* 
a  most  important  j>osition,  from  the  security  it 
ed  to  these  maritime  dependencies  of  AthWr 
accordingly,  we  find  it  always  mentioned  M  the  pomt 
which  was  most  particularly  guarded  vibm  any 
was  apprehended  on  the  side  of  the  sc*  (TNuryd. 
8, 98.— Jfen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  «,  4.— F&<..  Vti.  T)c<  - 
Cnmet^M  Ami,  Oreeet,  vol.  «.  p.  861.)  HobhoJ*c 
in  speaking  of  the  Mnnychiftn  harbour,  ohscn-<», '' l» 
old  harbour  of  Munychia  is  of  a  circular  form : 
are  several  remains  of  wall  imuiing  into  the 
and  a  piecf  of  pirr  i  -  tn  be  sc^n  at  each  iide  of  tl 
moath  ol  it ;  so  that  ihe  entrance,  as  WlO  el  A 
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•Ml*  f«rs  u  nndler  than  that  of  the  Pimaa.  The 
lirecttofi  o(  the  port  ia  from  aoutb  to  north.  If  th« 
harbour  ooce  eontaioed  four  hundred  ahips,  aach  vea- 

aal  asiiit  have  been  a  wheny."  (Vol.  1,  p.  301,  Am. 
ed,)  Sae  mote  on  this  aai^t  ia  the  remarks  on  the 
aiaBlM  Fhtlarra  and  Finm. 

Ml  BiCNA,  I.  L.  Licinius,  a  Roman  commander. 
He  had  charge  of  Sylla'«  left  wing  lu  ibe  battle  with 
AackabMb  new  Cbcronca,  and  contribated  powerfully 
to  the  victory  which  SyUa  gained  on  that  occasion. 
After  (he  latter  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
lUniradaiis.  he  lefl  Mur2>na  in  coinumnd  of  the  Ro- 
ama  larcea  in  Aata,  who,  not  long  after,  broke  the 
trratT  and  mnded  Oappadoeia,  plnndering  the  trea»> 
ares  of  the  temple  at  Comana.  Miihradatcs,  liow- 
ttat,  met  and  defeated  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys. 
[VU.  IfnbndatM  VL)— II.  The  eon  of  the  prece- 
ding, a  con«ul,  and  coileagtic  of  D  Silaiiu*,  "  a*!  ac 
.uaed  by  Scrvius  Sulpicius  and  Calo  of  huving  bt^tii 
guilty  of  bribery  in  suing  lor  ilic  consulship,  and  waa 
ahif  dafended  by  Cicero.  The  oratwo  delivered  on 
An  eccaakm  ia  atill  eitant.   MiiiMit  was  acquitted. 

Mrk^A.  a  city  of  Pannonia  Inferior,  on  the  Dra%u«, 
4  ihoii  dttuuce  to  ibe  w^t  of  its  junction  with  the 
Danube.  It  waa  founded  by  Hadrian,  and  in  Ha  vi> 
cimty  Mi;;nc?ir:  ]'  wa?i  defeated  by  Coristantius.  It 
coTTe*'\tQiidi  ;a  (He  mcKlcni  Ettek,  iho  capital  of  &cia- 
roiija.    {Stefh.  Bys.^  pu  47S.-~AbiI.) 

Ilffsna  « lIosciAt  ft  anrname  given  to  Venus  by 
the  RoBWBa.  Hw  more  popular  onhogra[)hy  with 
t'if.  ariv.  :eni  writers  was  Jl/yrda,  from  my'''''-*.  "  the 
inyrtle,"  and  varioua  reaaona  are  aasigned  for  this 
aqr^etegy.  {Sert.  ad  Btlog.y  7,  9%. — Ofuf, 
4,  141  — Scrr.  ad  GcoTij.,  2,  64.)  The  other  form 
01  ihe  name,  Muraa,  u  explained  as  fuUowa  by  St. 
AifUliM  <dk  Cm.  Dti,  4, 16)  :  Dca  Murcia,  qua 
fimttr  wtaitm  non  moteretur,  ae  faeertt  kominem,  ut 
tit  Pamponiiu,  murctdum,  id  est,  nimi*  desidiosum 
t'  iKAcruosum."  (Compare  Arnobius,  I.  4,  p.  132.) 
She  had  a  toinple  at  the  foot  of  the  ATeotine  Hill, 
esd  hmn  thia  InU  wm  uieieDtlf  called  Moreim. 

M&«A,  .\ntonius,  a  celebrated  phyaiciau  at  Rome,  m 
die  age  of  Auguatus.  He  ie  commonly  aupposed  to 
have  been  &  freedman  of  that  emperor's  Soinr,  how- 
ever, make  him  to  have  bctn  of  Greek  ungui,  and  the 
aoo  of  a  parent  named  lasus.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  broth- 
St  9i  Mu»'s,  named  £apboriMU»  who  wu  pfaradaa  to 
fvlia  n.,  king  of  M eimlaina ;  end  lie  adds,  tmt  a  eer- 
tiir*  (.Jifit,  the  virtues  of  which  a  i  dir  covered  hy  him, 
reccired  from  this  princo  the  comptimeDUry  name  of 
Eqdboibia.  (P/tit.,  35,7.)  MimW  received  an  c.t- 
f  fllent  education  ft  appears  that  ho  took  up  the  stunv 
K  tncd'CiDe  mereiy  with  the  view  of  relieving  his  own 
father,  who  waa  weighed  down  with  infirmitioa,  and 
has  filitti  piety  waa  richlt  rewarded  by  the  distinguiahed 
prafieiooey  to  which  ne  attained  in  the  healing  ait. 
His  Tep«i?t  ion  became  established  by  a  successful  cure 
which  he  performed  in  the  cmo  of  the  empeior.  Aa- 
^stoa  had  been  aufferiog  for  a  kmg  lime  under  a  eom- 
p!aur.  ibo'.t  which  the  ancient  writers  give  us  no  exact 
iu/ormatKm,  bui  which  the  imperial  physicians  appear 
Ooljr  lokave  aggravated  by  the  use  of  warn  lemeaiea. 
MuB  waa  at  length  called  iu,  and  the  emperor  placed 
kiMaelf  IB  his  hands.  Discarding  all  fomentations  and 
hc«tir»ir  mmdipf,  Musa  prescribed  the  cold  bath  and 
t«£reshtng  drinks,  and  Augvaiaa  aoon  recovered  the 
loakli  to  wludh  he  bad  long  been  e  atranger  {Sue- 
Um,  Vtl.  Aug.,  at  -  D-o  Cass.,  53.  20  — Vim  ,  29. 
1.)  Augustus  and  the  senate  not  only  presented  Mosa 
wiA  a  considerable  aum  of  money,  but  also  bestowed 
epon  bun  the  nnk  of  an  '■^rfr.t  or  kriipht,  iiini  rausnJ  rv 
btaaco  atatoe  to  hn  erected  to  mm  m  me  teaiplu  ot  ^L.si- 
capias.    (Aciermann,  Prolut.  de  Ant.  Mm.,  ^  6,  p. 
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from  tazea  for  the  time  to  come.  Indoad,  fiiam  this  p» 
riod,  ioetnetioo  in  the  heaUng  art  became  mere  highl> 
eateemed  at  Rome,  and  waa  placed  on  a  level  wit'. 

the  teaching  of  Phdology,  Rhetoric,  and  Philosophy 
(Gonault  Gaupf,  dt  ftoj.  tt  nud.  eontmque  frwtUg., 
p.  29,  Freliafaa.,  Itt7.)  Moaa  waa  not  alwaya,  hofvr 
ever,  so  successful  in  his  practice  ;  and  the  use  of  thi 
cold  bath,  which  had  saved  Augoatua,  haatened.or,  at 
least,  could  not  prevent,  the  death  of  tiie  young  Mar 
celluB.  This,  at  leaat,  is  the  account  given  by  Di« 
Caasius  (53,  30).  ti  muat  be  observed,  however,  in 
justice  to  Mu«a,  liiat  Suetonius,  Velleius  Palerculus, 
Fliny,  and  Tacitua,  are  ailent  on  thia  bead.  Dio  Caa- 
eiua,  in  another  paMage  (68,  83),  atatea,  that  Lina  waa 
suspected  by  some  of  having  caii.sed  poisun  to  be  ad- 
mimstereU  to  young  Marccllus,  which  baiUed  all  the 
skill  of  his  physicians;  but  he  adds,  that  the  preva- 
lence of  a  sever©  epidemic  durmg  that  and  the  fn!!ow- 
ing  year,  by  which  great  numbers  perished,  rendered 
this  suspicion  somewhat  improbable.  Velleius  Pater- 
cohia*  JPlinj,  and  Tacitua  make  no  each  reproach  lo 
the  anemoiy  of  Mnea;  and  Serriaa,  in  a  note  to  Virgil 

{.F.n  ,  6,  862),  attributes  the  death  of  Marcellus  to 
a  different  cause.  (Compare  Btancmt,  Leltrtt  sur 
CeJte,  p.  69. — Rose,  Dits.  de  Aug.  conir.  nud.  euro- 
to,  Hal,,  1741.)  The  cold  bath,  after  this,  was  for 
a  long  time  discontinued,  until  Charuus  of  Massilia 
brought  it  again  into  use  at  Rome,  with  great  emolu- 
ment to  himaelf  and  advantage  to  invalida.  (P/in.,  /. 
r. — E»tM  Hi$l.  *ur  U  Hfei.  en  #V«ice,  p.  SO,  Paris, 
1763.) — The  talents  of  Musa  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  medical  art.  Yirg}l  praises  hia 
spirit  and  taste  in  an  epigram  contained  m  the  CattieC' 
ta  (13).  in  which  he  says  that  Phttbus  and  the  Mueea 
had  bestowed  upon  hitn  their  choicest  gifu.  llu  ap- 
pears, in  fact,  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  both 
Virgil  and  Horace,  the  latter  of  whom  he  advised  to 
leave  off  bathing  at  Baia>.  (/''/"■'«^ ,  1,  16.)  Musa  is 
-said  to  have  been  tho  first  that  made  use  of  the  llesh  t>l 
vipcra  m  curing  ulcers,  and  employed,  aa  aimplea,  let* 
taee,  aoeeory,  and  endivee.  Ho  waa  the  inventor  oi 
many  remedies,  which  all  bore  his  name.  {Galen,  ie 
Citmp.  Mtd  ,  s*c  loc  ,  lib.  8,  p.  287,  iSic— i'/*n,.  29, 6.) 
— Two  works  arc  erroneously  ascribed  to  Musa,  one  a 
treatise  "  De  Htrba  Betonica,^'  published  by  Humel- 
berg  with  notes.  Tifiur.,  1537,  4to ;  and  the  other  a 
poetical  fragment.  "  J)c  luenda  va/e/vdine,*'  addressed 
to  Msceoaa,  which  appeared  at  Hurmhtrg,  1538,  Svo^ 
onder  the  editorial  care  orTroopao.  The  genuine  frag* 
ments  of  Mu.-<a  were  coUtctcd  by  Caldani :  "  Antonii 
Mu.ict  fragTHentu  qua.  ezsUnt,^'  Bassam,  1800, 8vo. — 
i  tiere  is  a  curious  disserUtion  of  Bishop  AttertMUy'a 
'Loud.,  1710,  8vo),  in  which  he  underukea  to  prove 
mat  \  ir^d  has  conunemorated  Musa  in  the  twelfth  book 
of  the  iEncid,  under  tjie  character  of  laspis.  {Biogr. 
Umv.,  vol.  30,  p.  465,  $€q,'^Spreng€l,  Htst.  Med  ,  vol. 
3, p.  23,  teq.—Bahr,  Ot$ch.  Rim.  Lit.,  vol.  I,  p.  G9I.) 

Mus.Aw  certain  goddesses  who  presided  over  poetry, 
music,  and  all  tho  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  aiid  who 
were  the  daogfateia  of  Jupiter  by  the  nymph  Mnemoa- 
yne.  No  dcnnilc  number  of  the  Muses  is  given  by 
Homer ;  for  the  verse  in  which  they  arc  «aid  to  be  mat 
is  now  regarded  as  spurious.  {Od  ,  34,  60.)  Perhaps 
originally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Erinnyea  and  ao  manj 
other  deities,  there  was  no  preciae  number.  Pauian> 
I  ias  (0.  29.  I)  gives  an  old  tradition,  accoiding  to  which 
there  were  only  three  Musea:  Melete  (PrachecX 
.Mneme  {Memory),  and  Acede  {Song).  Aratua  aaid 
there  were  four,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph 
Piusia  (H'(Ctf//^v),  aiid  tiiat  lUcir  uamcs  were  Thelxi- 
noe  {Mind-suuthi  r),  Acedc,  .Meletc,  and  Arche  (Begin- 
ninf^.^Cte.,  N.  D,  3,  2\.—Eudoeia,  294).  Alc- 
man  and  some  other  poets  made  the  Muses  the  daugh- 
ters of  Heaven  and  Earth.  {Diod.  Sic,  17  — i'au- 
\*an.,  9,  39,  4.)  Tho  more  received  opinion  makes 
I  than  idiM  in  Moiber,  and,  aa  wo  hava  already  lanaih- 
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ed,  the  dsDghtei*  of  Jupiter  and  of  MoemosTnc,  the 
godde*B  of  Memoiy.  {Hes.,  Theeg.,  63,  stqq. — Id.  ib  , 
76.) — The  name*  of  th*  Mu»m  were  Calliope,  (^lio, 
Melpomene,  Eutetpe,  Ento,  Tcrpeiehorc,  Unnia,  Tha- 
lia, and  Polymoia,  an  account  of  each  of  whom  will  be 
found  nnder  thtir  respective  names,  as  wtl!  as  of  tl)«  par- 
tieaier  departjaeat*  which  later  ages  assigned  to  each. 
•^Piatk  in  MMMdMta  b  «id  bjr  Hesiod  (Tktog  .,  53) 
to  hiive  hvt'n  the  birthplace  of  the  Muses;  and  cvf  ry- 
UuDg  relating  lo  thtioi  pruveti  the  vitiqaity  of  the  tra- 
dltioiky  that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  these  god- 
desses ramt  from  the  North  into  Hellas,  f  Hmtmann^ 
Mytkol ,  vol  1,  p.  2»3. —  Vo*$,  Mythol  Hnr/c,  vol. 
4,  p  3. — MuUer,  Orehom.,  p.  381. — Id  .  ProUgom., 
p.  Si9.}  Almost  aU  (be  moontAiu,  nottoes,  and 
aprings  from  wbieli  they  hav«  darived  ttieir  appella* 
tions,  or  which  were  farred  to  them,  were  in  Mace- 
donia, Thessaly,  Pboci*.  or  IkeoUa.  Such  are  the 
nomtaint  Pimpla,  Pindott  Pivimmm,  HcMcoq;  the 
fountain"?  Hippocrene,  A'^anippe,  Castalia  ;  and  a!so 
the  Corycian  Cave. — The  Mu»c»,  as  Homer  infonns  us 
(//.,  2,  694),  met  the  Thracian  Thainyns  in  Donon  (:n 
the  Peloponnesus)  as  he  was  returning  from  (Ecbalia. 
Ho  had  boasted  that  he  could  excel  them  in  singing  ; 
and,  enraged  at  his  presumption,  they  struck  him  blind 
ud  deprived  bim  of  bia  knowledge  of  muaic.  Sbntly 
after  the  blith  of  thoae  goddeaaet,  the  nine  daoffaters 
of  Pierii.-,  kii)rr  of  jBmsthia,  are  soid  to  have  challti'gtd 
them  to  a  coittest  of  singmg.  The  place  of  trial  was 
Meant  Helicon.  At  the  song  of  the  daughtefa  of  Pi< 
ems,  the  »kv  bi  caino  <!:uk,  atui  all  nature  was  put  out 
of  harmony  ;  but  at  laai  of  thf*  Muses,  the  heaTens 
themselves,  the  atars,  the  ?ra,  aiul  the  nvc rs,  stood  mo- 
booleaa,  and  Helicon  awelled  up  with  delist,  eo  that 
an  enrnmit  woald  have  reached  Ae  akr  had  not  Nep- 
tune directed  Pegasus  to  stnke  it  with  nis'  hoof.  The 
Muses  then  turned  the  presumptooua  maidens  into 
line  difTerent  kinds  oi  birds.  (mecMler,  ap.  Anton. 
Lib  ,  9.)  Ovid,  who  relates  the  same  legend  {Met.,  6, 
300,  *cqt).),  i>ay8  they  were  turned  into  magpies,  and 
he  is  followed  by  Statius.  ,  2,  4,  19.)— The 

mOit  probable  deritration  of  the  name  Muse  {Vlovoa) 
•eema  to  be  that  which  deduces  it  from  the  obsolete 
verb  "  lo  inquire^'  or  "  invrt that  thy  Mu- 

scs  are  nothing  more  than  personitications  of  the  in- 
ventive powers  of  the  mind  aa  displayed  In  the  aevetat 
arts.    {Keight!fy\x  Wij[fin!c»t/,  p  m.*;,  .tr/j'j  ) 

MvtJKva,  i.  an  early  Grecit  bard,  of  whom  little 
mora  ia  known  than  of  Orpheus,  the  history  of  his  life 
being  enveloped  in  mystery  and  encomhrr<  d  with  fa 
hies.  Plato  calls  him  the  son  of  Selene,  and,  as  if  to 
leave  no  douhi  .ibout  the  meaning  of  this  latter  name, 
Hermeaiatjax,  in  a  paasage  of  hi*  Laontion,  nraaanred 
hf  Athemraa,  says  that  Mene,  diat  ia,  the  Moon,  was 
the  mother  of  this  poet,  whom  ho  styles  the  favourite 
of  the  Graces  {Alhen.,  13,  p.  697,  e.  -Compare 
8ekol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  1066.)  Otbera  merely 
make  a  nrmph  to  harr  br rn  hi*  parent.  Musaeus  wa"- 
bom  either  at  Athens  or  at  KIcusis,  for  the  ancient 
writers  are  not  agreed  upon  Una  point:  ha  was  oripi- 
nattjTt  however,  from  Thrace,  and  descended  from  tne 
ffloatrlona  family  of  the  Eumolpid.T,  which  owed  its 
origin  to  the  Tin  i<  ni  FhunolpiH,  Tins  farnilv  vvas 
in  possession  of  certain  mjaterica  and  peculiar  ritea  of 
iBitia»i<on«  and  elaiined  iVom  Ihtber  to  aon  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  MtT*Tus  was  the  foiirlh  or  fifth  in  dexofnt 
ftoui  l-luinolpus  *.  tradition  named  Antiphcnes  for  his 
father  He  is  placed  in  the  Arundelian  marbles  at 
1428  B.C  ,  when  his  hymns  are  s  ud  to  have  hi  ( n  re- 
ceived into  the  celebration  of  the  Eltusuuan  irtyKtencs. 
He  passi  d  the  {rreator  part  of  his  life  at  Athens,  and 
in  the  time  of  Paoaaniaa.  the  quarter  of  the  dtf  where 
ha  had  reaided,  and  where  h«  waa  ahw  interred,  atill 

boff!  the  n.imo  of  Mosrnm  {M'n'nrtov  — Paii.tan  ,  1, 
Sd).  He  was  married  to  Deiope,  by  whom  be  had  Eu- 
MHpna  tho^ungar,  who  |inaM  at  Iho  upMsttfiT 
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Hercules.    Some  traditions  made  Mug^nithe 
of  Or]»bcus ;  others,  on  tlie  conirtry,  call  kiat  ^in. 
ceptor  of  the  latter ;  and  Soidas  states  «tpr»itlT  SiL 
although  a  diecicle  of  Orpheus,  ha  w?.'^  r  icui,(ti 
in  year*  than  the  latter,  wbo  beqetat/Kd  to  (»»  1», 
lyre.    .According  to  another  tradition,  this  TiVaMat 
waa  intniated  to  Muaasua  by  tha  Maaaa,  wlio  bad  Ibvn^ 
it  OB  the  aaadiere  after  the  deadi  of  Orpbe(i«.-Tlie 
[>o(  rns  of  MusaLUS.  neglected  very  proh4bly  »i  t  luer 
period,  when  thij  poetry  of  lonm,  m«re  cons(mar.t  wHt 
the  geniua  of  the  Greek  nation,  became  wide^  difbted, 
were  interpolated  to  such  a  degree,  that,  when  lo  i 
aubseijucat  age  they  became  the  subject  of  cniical  n- 
vealigation,  it  waa  no  longer  possible  to  dutinguidite- 
tween  what  waa  original  and  what  bd  been  zdM 
Paoaaniaa(!,  22)  regarded  the  hymn  in  honour  o<C«« 
as  the  only  penuinc  one  .  all  the  rot  appested  tolum 
the  w  ork  of  Unomacntus,  wbo  waa  co&tca^Mntiy  aik 
the  Pisislratidw ;  far  the  poen  af  Ifcfe  aad  letaAr, 
which  vvc  have  remmT:  t     is  by  inothct  Musyu*,  fur- 
named  the  grauunarMn  — ^We  will  now  proceed  to  enu- 
merate the  titles  of  the  wurks  ascribed  ta lha aaaiiat 
bard. — Xptiafiot  ("  Oracle*").    Muscus,  arconlTng  tn 
Herodotus  (8,  96).  had  predicted  the  ii^pp)  issue  ol 
the  battle  of  .Saiami-s ;  thc<t  is,  some  one  had  applied  to 
this  event,  so  glorious  for  the  Greeks,  one  ol  the  sli 
prophecies  preaerved  among  the  people ;  jast  as  «w 
.llierwurd  done  with  re:"  .nt  :ii  the  three  vlr^es  prtx.T- 
ed  for  us  by  Pansanias  ( lu,  £i),  aiid  m  Vkiwcli  tiic 
niana  saw,  with  the  more  wdtmgness,  a  predictioa ill- 
ative to  the  battle  of  .'l!;jos  Potamos,  Ix'c&u^e  :'.m.' 
firmed  the  suspicions  tiicy  had  bkforo  entetuiot^  ol 
the  treachery  of  Adimantus.    This  last-metitioned  «t 
cle  of  Moaania,  and  alao  another,  likaariaa  m  dm 
verses,  preearved  by  Clenam  AhnandihiDt  {Htn- 
mala,  8,  p.  738),  arc  the  two  chief  fragmecit  liui  re 
mam  to  ua  of  Uie  poetry  ol  Muaaius.   His  eraeiei 
were  collected  by  Onomacritna,  in  ohcdieBrt  w  tbt 
orders  of  Hipparchus;  but  the  poet  Ijsui,ofHer 
miono,  having  detected  the  irauii  pracliicd  bt  One- 
macritus,  who  liad  intermingled  his  own  pt»dQcl>ow 
with  these  ancient  pVophecirs,  Hip^archa>  drote  tht 
impostor  into  exile.    {Herodotnt,  7,  6  )   It  appeare, 
that  after  this  it  wa.s  iinpo^Pible  to  distinguish  «b) 
belonged  to  Muaaua  from  what  had  been  laleipoh- 
ted  by  OiMmaeriloa.*^S.  TtXerof  {**  hUktrnT).  K 
l»assage  in  the  RepuMic  of  Plato  (vol  6,  ['  ^tl.  'i 
Btpont  )  explaniH  the  object  of  this  species  ol  m*- 
try  :  by  these  initiatory  forms  the  acta  of  SiCnM|l 
committed  ei'.hcr  by  individuals  or  entire  eoniinnnititt 
were  expiated.    They  were  al»o  citt^  ufidw  the  title 
of  Kadapftoi  {" Puri/ieaiiotu**), 
JO^M<ioiu"). — 3.  'AcaOMf  wfiOMT  ("CA«mu  tgamit 
nuMwa").    Cited  by  Aristophanes  I  Ran  ,  lOa) 
and  Eustaihiiis  {nrl  // ,  inrrvd.  i.  —  1   ^o^i-v":  ("TW 
Sph€r«^^).    An  astrological  poem.  Diogeuca  Laerttss, 
in  apaaking  of  Mnawoa,  anya,  woifoav  dl^  Oecjvitr 
Kai  I'oT'^af  irpC/Tuv :  the  meanini^  of        i'.  tbt  lit 
was  the  first  who  versified  «iich  jsul  ji-c!*  as  a  I'beog©- 
ny  and  the  Sphere.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  incMrsetlf 
gives  thia  a  hteral  translation,  that  Musrus  was  tk 
first  who  constructed  a  sphere,  and  on  this  error  » 
founded  the  raloihttion  of  that  celebrated  mathetniti- 
cian,  accofdiM|^  to  which  the  Avgonitttk  aneiitoQ 
took  plaea  9m  B.C.    (Conanit  Cfmmer,  Ht$L  iu 
prrnwrs  tfjjips  ilr  fa  (Irrrr,  2d  al  .  vo\  3.  p  ?!,)— 5. 
Ofoyuvia     A  Tktogmu"  ). — 6.  T/rar<»)7)«f<a. »  de- 
scription of  the  war  of  the  Titans. — 7.  TavftrMi 
{'•  I  rrri'ji's")     .Addre-i'ieil  to  his  son  Eumolpu*  At»0 
cited  under  the  title  of  Ei/i6?.Tri«  irott^aif.    It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  a  code  of  in!»iri>ctiont  foi 
the  eelabralion  of  the  rayirtertea.    According  to  Sui- 
das,  it  contained  4000  verses, — S.  Kpnrr^fl.  Scnritw 
{ad  ..t'n  ,  6,  f>()7)  is  t:::  d  ily  one  chat  cites  (hu  [••f^'u. 
He  saya  it  waa  the  brat  productioo  of  Moasira,  and 
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;  of  a  imxed  e)wnct«r,  M  the  tBimKp&tio 
kf  •  T«Mel  in  w)tt»ki  mmm  aad  «iat«r  wmamutM. 
—9.  A  HymH  to  Cem.    Cit«d      PMVMtriu  u  the 

only  AnihenUc  production  of  Musscus.    Il  was  com* 
ppscd  fat  the  family  of  the  Lycomedc,  wbo  appear  to 
km  cfceriArf  «  jwnieahr  veneratioa  for  C«ru ;  for 
tber  posaesaed  a  temple  of  fhtt  ^'oddeaa,  which  was 
iniroTMl  by  the  Per»ian«,  and  which  Tbemiatocles, 
Tvho  belonged  to  tins  f^ame  family,  rebuilt.  {PliU., 
Vu.  Tkein  )—10.  A  Hytnn  in  hwrnour  of  Btechug. 
Cited  by  iflhoa  Arttlidea  in  his  Belo^tn  on  this  di< 
mity. — 11.  Ilfpi  QtovpuTuv  {''Of  the  Thesproii- 
aw").    Clemen*  At«»mdnai»  aUtoa,  that  £ugaai* 
MB  of  Cyrene,  •  po«e  i»Im»  fcwrkhojl  aboat^  tt«  SM 
Olympiad,  ciriimcd  this  as  his  own  production,  and 
pobte^ied  It  under  his  own  naoie.    'I'u  render  such 
am  Id  of  pligitrbm  at  all  possible,  Uw  piMin  of 
Mourns  most  have  previously  fallen  into  complete 
obiivion     It  coiitamcd  a  dc«cripuon  of  the  remark- 
abfe  things  ill  Thesprotia.  — 13.  hthman  Songa. 
Cited  by~^tU  aeboiMat*  on  Envfudm  cad  on  A|K>i> 
■no*  luxNnw.     inese  <ieiiiiw>  fmwwvw^^  vmww  oeen 
productioi.%  of  Mu-i^os,  as  be  lived  Inforc  the  es- 
labbiluneot  of  the  Utbmian  games.  —  The  few  scat- 
taied  icaains  that  we  poMoae  of  Mo— ot  Ih«»  been 
reunited  by  H.  Stepherr^,  in  hia  collection  of  the 
aittkMophic  poets,  and,  among  others,  by  Passow, 
m  \am  "Mut<tuM,  Urtehrtft,  Uebertetzung,  Emln- 
img^  md  Krituckc  Attmurhungen^"  Lajixig,  1810, 
9«<o.— Tf.  A  iwtirv  of  Ephesns,  who  reeided  at  Per- 
j^-jTT.-i     Hf  Wis  the  author  of  «n  epic  poem  in  ten 
books,  enuiled  Fersei*,  and  also  of  other  effuatooa 
■  Indoor  of  Eamonee  and  Attaloi.   Uonri  tUaks 
th?T  hr-  wn^e  the  Isthmian  Sm^s,  which  the  scho- 
basts  on  Kanpides  and  on  Apollontue  Khoditis  cite 
■rftr  the  MOM  of  Moacus.    He  does  not  appear  to 
bafe  be«n  the  writer  of  whom  Martial  apeaka  (18, 
ffj  —  in  A  (Trammarian,  the  author  of  a  poem  found- 
fd  on       siorv  ol  Hero  and  Ltandcr     Opinioiin  have 
gnntlj  Taried  relative  to  the  age  of  thia  production. 
Mmi  Ommr  Scaliger  belioTod  mat  il  waa  the  eoropo- 
ntXHief  the  cider  Musfeus.  the  Ath<  fii&;i,  and  antrnor, 
MUcquenlly,  to  the  Ihad  and  Odys&ey.    {Ara  I'vel., 
^  t.  S14.)  .  The  poem  in  qoostion  is  tindoobiedly, 
as  far  as  regards  the  story  itself  and  the  diction  in 
which  il  IS  arrayed,  worthy  of  a  place  aiuotig  the  ear-  I 
her  poetns  of  the  Greeks ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
It  bean  erideqit  maiko  of  a  mocb  mora  locont  ofi^, 
•owril  IB  the  colooring  of  aeiitiRioat  wMi  wUeli  tho 
aothor  has  softened  down  the  plainer  and  le^s  deli- 
cate haodlmg  of  such  subjects  as  this,  which  mark- 
ol  Ao  earlier  writers.  a«  in  some  of  tho  iiMfao  which 
are  ofc?'!'n',il'!v  in',  rod  need.    For  example,  no  poet  of 
the  Hontertc  age  would  have  indulged  in  such  a  «cnti- 
m^t  as  the  Mlowmg :  "Tbo  anciento  UmIj  aitaertcd  [ 
teft  diare  wore  only  thfoo  Oraoco  s  oooiy  laughing 
llhtwo  of  R«ro*t  Mooma  with  a  hondred.**  The  opin-  j 

v  n  '"if  rcforc,  of  (lie  elder  Scaliger  has  been  rejecteei 

br  loaepb  his  son,  and  by  all  aubsequent  critics,  j 
Moa  Wave  pheod  tMa  poem  in  tho  tSth  or  l«th  oon. 

IWTy.  brctvi«€  the  first  and  onlv  mrnlion  of  it  is  made 
by  Tmu**,  who  speaks  of  U  in  his  (Jhshad*  {2,  43a  ; 
10,  5?0  ;  13, 943)  The  purity  of  language,  however, 
and  the  taste  iHiich  distinguish  this  production  of  Mu- 
Biooa,  ito  net  warrant  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  so 
modern  d  wcr\  Hefire  some  critics  have  endeaT- 
oared  to  show  that  Achitlee  Tatius  uid  Ariatanotoa 
had  ft  voder  tboir  oy«a  wbon  they  wrolo.  Now  AeWI* 
It*  Tatm*  ivipposid  h\  the  he*l  philolot:;ijts  to  liave 
wrxMen  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  Aris- 
MMotoa  aboot  the  close  of  the  same  centoiy.  Aflfain, 
HerrnanTi.  m  his  remarks  on  the  chanj^"?  experienced 

S'  the  Greek  iiexamcter,  has  shown  that  the  poem  ot 
ere  and  Leander  is  later  than  the  Dionysiacs  of  Non- 
■w.  FnoB  aU  theao  appraxiioatiom,  thorcfoio,  i*o 


aad  480  A.D.    A  circoiaataaioOk 
taoiiailaelf,  com»  in  aoppoit  of  thia  calculation.  'aH 
Ifao  nanoacripta  giro  to  tho  antbor  of  the  poem  the 

title  of  grammarian  :  now,  among  the  leUers  of  Pro- 
cepiua  of  Gasa,  there  is  one  addresfied  to  a  cartaia 
M oaMo :  aad  though  ho  is  not  atyled.  In  tho  addreaa^ 

a  grammarian,  yet  the  letter  evidently  is  intended  for 
a  person  ol  this  duecription.  The  period  w  bun  i^roco- 
pioa  llootisbed  is  fisod  at  aboot  620  A.l  ).  If  wu  sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander  was  a 
production  of  Muscus's  youth,  and  that  be  had  attained 
an  advanced  ni,'c  when  I'rocopius  addressed  to  him  the 
leUor  III  question,  perhapa  between  4B0  and  600  A,!)., 
nothing  will  pravtat  oor  legarding  tbo  cotre^ioodoiit 
of  Procopius  as  the  author  of  this  poem,  which  tbua 
might  have  beeu  composed  before  4.')0  A.D.  —  Tbo 
poam  in  question  bears  tho  following  title,  Td  «o^ 
'llpu  Kai  AiavfifMp.  It  consists  of  340  hexamctera. 
The  story  on  whtcb  il  is  founded  is  aa  old  oiie  ;  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid  were  both  acquainted  with  it,  aiid  it  bears 
on  iu  wj  front  tbo  ataiap  of  aatiqoity ;  the  merit  ol 
tbo  ooopoaition,  bowovor,  doea  not  tbo  leaa  belong  to 
the  noeu  "  The  Hero  and  Leander,"  obsei  vrs  Klion, 
"exhibits  that  rcfiuemeoi  uf  teotimeot,  and  thut  spark- 
ling antithetical  ornament  which  are  the  indiealioaa 
(if  modern  composition.  It  is  a  lit  dutiful  .md  impas- 
sioned production;  totubimnj:  m  its  love  ditails  the 
warmth  and  luxuriance  of  Ovid,  with  the  delicate  and 
graceful  nature  of  Apollonius  Khodjus ;  and,  in  llie 
per3  and  tumult  of  the  catastrophe,  rismg  to  the  gloopiy 
(^ndeur  ©f  numeric  description  ( Sprdtnena  of  tht 
CUugk  Pt^,  vol.  3,  p,  m.^Schoil,  Hut.  LtL  Or., 
vol.  1,  p.  46,  M^. — H.,  voL  8,  p.  1S3,  acff.— Jif., 
vol  fi,  p  S5.  s(q'].)  The  best  edi'^i  i^  of  Mues  ux  are, 
that  ol  Sthrader,  Leotard.,  Vi-^i,  Hvo,  ami  Vi/fi,, 
I77ri.  8vo,  improved  by  SchiitTcr.  Lipa  ,  IH'i^y.  8vo; 
that  of  Paaaow,  Upt,,  1SX0»  8ro;  and  thai  of  Mtabni^ 
Hal.,  1814,  8vo. 

.Ml  TiA  or  Mi<(  lA.  a  daughter  of  Q.  Mutius  ScaevoU, 
and  aiaier  of  Metellua  Ccler.  Sho  waa  Pofflpvf'a 
third  wifo.  Har  infidelity  indoeed  hor  buohand  lo  dt 
vorce  her,  on  his  return  from  the  Mithradatic  wnr  ;,1 
tiiough  she  had  bonie  him  throe  children.  Cxsar  w  aa 
the  seducer ;  and  hence,  when  Poopey  married  Cesar's 
daughter,  all  Mamed  him  for  t'lmiogoff  a  wife  who  bad 
been  the  muihcr  of  three  children,  to  espouse  th* 
dau;!ht(tr  of  a  man  whom  he  had  often,  with  a  aigh, 
called  "  hia  .^gisibua."  Hucio'a  dialoyaltr  moat  baro 
boon  very  public,  abico  CieonN  bi  «M  of  hb  billan 
to  Atticus,  itavs,  "  Divorthm  JfiMtf  acAcaMMlir  ^r»> 
batur."  (Ep.adAtt.,\.l%.) 

MotIna,  a  city  of  Cisalpino  Gaat,  mm  Mvdena,  sit> 
Tir.te  r  n  the  J^milian  Way.  in  a  southeast  direction 
from  PlacenUa  and  Parma.  It  is  often  mentioned  m 
history,  and  more  particularly  during  the  stormy  pe- 
riod which  intervened  between  ibo  death  of  C««ar  and 
the  reign  of  Augaataa.    Livy  asaarta  (39,  56)  that 

Mulina  was  colonized  the  same  year  with  Parmci,  that 
IS,  669  U.C. ;  but  Polybius  speaks  of  it  as  a  Koman 
colony  thirty-four  years  prior  to  that  data  (3,  40).  C»* 
cero  stylos  it  (I'hd  ,  .5,  91  "  firmiaaitnam  et  tpUndUU-. 
smam  I'^fjult  littmaui  Colonium.^'    It  sustained  a  s^ 
vere  siege  against  the  troops  of  Antony,  A.U^C.  709. 
D.  Brutus,  who  defended  the  place,  being  tppriaad  ol 
the  approach  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Panaa  by 
means  of  carrier-pigeon;*,  rnnde  an  olisUnalt^  defence. 
Antomr,  baisg  fiuallv  defeated  by  those  genetala  OM 
Ootanoa,  w«o  forced  eo  raiae  tbo  aiege.   (Lni.,  £pif« 
118      119.— C'ic  .  />     f  F<im,  10.  U  ~VeU.  P« 
tot:.,  8,  Gl.—Florui,  1.  4. — HtuL,  AHg.,  10  )  Mutt 
na  wao  alao  famous  for  ita  wool.   From  Tscitus  (/ft«/, 
2,  ftV  ^vc  leiirii  that  it  was  a  mitnicipioai.  (CrooMr** 
Attc.  Jialy,  vol  1,  p.  66.) 

MuriNes.    Vid.  Mutunus. 

M onoa  or  Mvciao.    Fad.  Seevola. 

Mavtaaa  or  Jivilii«%  a  dotty  among  tbo ! 
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tuiu:li  the  frame  ta  the  Priapot  of  the  Oraekl.  His 
temple  KM  at  first  in  the  city,  but  was  ■fterwtrd,  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  removed  to  the  twenty-Mxih 
DulMtoii*.  Feetu*  calU  him  Mutinut  TUims.  (Con- 
■vlt  Laelamt.,  1,  M. — Am^.,  I.  4,  p.  ISl.'-^v^^, 
de  Ttr  Da,  4.  U  .—Id.  ,b  ,  C,  9  —TertuU.,  Apol.,  c. 
Sfi. — DulaUTC,  Hvtt.  de*  Culia,  vol.  2,  p.  160,  »eqq.) 

Mosillt,  a  harbour  of  India  intra  Gangnn,  on  ttie 
western  roa>-?  '  ■-  '.r>w  the  SiiiUf>  Barygazi  fn**.  It  was 
much  IrcKjut'tiVtu  m  the  first  century  ol  our  era,  tiiougb 
•ORMwhat  dangerous  to  visit  on  account  of  the  pirates 
in  ita  vieipity*  (P^t  6. 33.)  h  tppein  to  cone- 
•pon4  (0  the  iiMM«)m  Mirtm  or  Miri$ekiio.  {Mam' 
nc^t,  <7f(„T.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  199,  teqq.) 

MycILiB,  i.  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
opponte  the  iataml  of  Samoa.  It  ia  a  eoatiiroatioa  of 
Motint  MesBOgis,  which  chain  ran  alonp  the  upper 
sido  of  the  Msander  for  the  grcialtir  part  ol'  its  course. 
Mycale  was  known  to  Horoer  (//.,  2,  869),  and,  at  a 
kiar  dajt  the  Panioninm,  or  solemn  aasemblj  of  the 
Ionian  states,  was  held  in  a  temple  situate  at  its  foot. 
(Herod.,  I,  148)  Its  principal  celebrity,  however, 
aiote  from  the  battle  that  was  fought  here  between  the 
Onelts  and  Pornant  on  the  SM  of  September,  479 
no,  the  same  day  that  Mardonius  was  dcriaccd  at 
Fiaiaia.  The  battle  of  Mycale  took  place  m  the  morn- 
ing, that  of  Plates  in  the  evening'.  The  Samians, 
without  the  knowled^^c  of  their  tyrant  or  the  Pcr»ians, 
had  sent  messengers  to  luvi'.c  the  Urecian  fleet  at 
Dcjos  to  pass  over  to  Ionia,  assuring  the  commanders 
of  their  cuperiofi^  to  the  Penian  force  in  thoae  aeaa, 
and  of  the  diapotition  of  the  lonlana  to  revdt.  The 
Grei^ks  complied  ;  and  on  their  approach,  the  Persian 
leaders,  fcelins  themitetves  too  weak  for  a  sea-fight, 
aeol  awaf  the  Phoenician  ships,  and,  bringing  the  others 
to  th<'  promontory  of  Mycale,  near  Miletus,  where  the 

^  laiiU  ariny  was  encamped,  drew  them  upon  thu  beach, 
an  easy  thing  with  the  light  vcoaela  naed  in  ancient 
war,  and  aairounded  than  with  a  nmpatt,  The  Per- 
aiaa  land-aimy  was  under  the  command  of  Tigranes, 
and  amounted  to  60,000  men.  It  had  bee  a  left  by 
Xeraea,  when  he  begoM  bia  expedition,  for  the  security 
of  Ionia  :  he  himaeu  was  atill  at  Sardis.  The  army 
was  posted  in  front  of  the  ships.  The  chief  com- 
mander of  ih«i  Greeks  was  Lootychides,  a  Spartan  of 
ons  of  the  royal  houses.  On  arriving,  be  repeated, 
with  the  same  doable  purpose,  the  stratagem  of  The- 
miatoclea  at  Artemlalom.  Sailing  atun^  the  shore,  he 
made  proclamation  by  a  herald  tu  the  lonianH,  bidding 
them  remember  that  the  Greeks  were  tighting  for  their 
liberty.  The  Persiana  were  already  jealooa  of  the 
Samians,  because  they  had  ranHotnra  and  sent  home 

,  some  Athenian  unsonors ;  and  ihvu  suspicions  bvin^ 
strengthened  and  made  more  general  by  the  proclama- 
tion, they  disarmed  the  Samians,  and  sent  tiie  Miie- 
M8ns  to  guard  the  passes,  uuder  pretence  of  prafUing 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  really  to  re- 
move them  from  tbo  camp.  The  Atheniana,  advan* 
etng  along  the  beaeb,  eommeneed  the  action,  followed 
by  the  Corinthians,  Troczenians,  and  Sicyonians.  .\fter 
aome  hard  fighting  they  drove  the  enemy  to  his  inlrencb- 
ments.  and  then  forced  the  enclosure,  on  which  the 
mass  ol'  the  army  fled,  the  Persians  only  siiil  resislinj;. 
It  was  not  till  now  that  the  Lacedaemoniiius  came  up, 
having  been  impeded  by  steep  and  broken  ground. 
On  seeing  the  Gtaeka  pivvailii^,  the  Samians,  though 
vnarraed,  did  what  they  coald  in  their  favour,  and  the  ^ 
oth.  r  I  onians  followed  their  exumpie,  and  sided  with 
the  Greeks.  The  Milesians,  who  had  been  sent  to 
guard  the  passes  by  the  Persiana,  turned  against  tbem, 
and  slaughtered  the  fiitritives.  AW  Ionia  ne  ,v  r.  ,  'r,  1 
The  fleet  proceeded  tu  Si^iios,  where  a  coni>uitatiou 
was  held  on  the  fate  of  that  country.  It  could  not 
protect  ijuif  unassisted,  and  iu  defence  was  a  burden 
Cht  Greelis  were  loath  to  support.  The  Peioponne-  < 
iiiaf  pro;     (I  to  fioofn  thn  iohabilaiita,  and  Mltlo  1 


I  them  on  the  lands  of  thoee  state?       had  joiti«<i  ii» 
[  common  enemy  :  but  the  Atkaiims  were  avene  m 
the  desolation  of  lonm,  and  jealous  of  the  int^imee 
of  others  with  their  colonies ;  and  whan  they  urnd  I 
the  reception  o(  the  leniatta  utt  the  cenfedcrut,  tLe  j 
Pelopo^nc^ians  gave  way,  ar.d  the  Samians,  Chum, 
and  otbor  i&iaodors  who  bad  joitj«:d  the  fleet  «e{ea^ 
mitted. — Herodotus  states,  that,  after  tbe^aanlnca- 
tion  of  the  Gittks,  and  previous  to  the  luiuk,  a  bu- 
ild's wttnd  was  discovered  by  them  ou      Uacb  u 
they  were  adfandog  towards  the  aoemy,  and  tk»t  i 
nunour,  in  conaoononco,  dfcnlated  among  theGresb 
that  a  Tietory  had  been  obtained  by  their  couDtiymeD 
over  the  forces  of  ^fardonius.    Nothing,  indeed,  coold 
be  more*  natural  than  aoch  a  rumour,  whetbv  it  ks 
considered  as  the  efleet  of  accident  or  demsn:  ihtil 
should  afterward  hare  been  found  to  coincide  '}j 
truth,  is  one  of  those  marvels  which  vmuta  he  intol- 
erable in  a  fictitioon  nurative,  and  yet  now  scm!  then 
occur  in  the  real  cottiae  of  events.   Being  belietcd, 
however,  without  any  reason,  it  was  much  mote  effiet- 
cious  in  raising  the  confuhuicc  end  cuuritic  of  :j. 
Greeks  than  if  tt  bad  been  transmitted  through  mj  ot- 
dinary  channel  on  the  ationgeat  eridenee.  Fv  as«r 
the  favour  of  the  pods  bccmcd  visihlt'.  no*,  only  id  the 
substance,  but  in  the  maimer  of  liits  adaig^  (Thrf- 
tcall's  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  358.  —  Hcrcd.,  9.  98,  *fff) 
— Mount  Mycale,  according  to  Strabo,  was  well  KOixi- 
cd,  and  abounded  with  game  ;  a  character  wlucb,  u 
Chandler  reports,  it  still  retatus.    This  lrarcl]erd^ 
achbea  it  aa  a  high  ridge,  with  a  beautiliiUjr-caltintd 
plain  at  ita  foo^  and  several  villagea  oa  its  hIc. 
{Trartli,  p  179,  aeq.) — II.  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
conl^lderabie  discussion  among  commentators,  to  u- 
eert&in  the  meaning  of  Cornelms  Nepos,  iu  his  Lifeaf 
Ciinon  (2.  2),  wh.  rr  he  inalies  this  comroaadcrtobare 
gaifttd  a  victory  at  Mi/cule  over  the  coinbincd  fleet* 
of  the  Cyprians  and  Phcenicians.    The  battle  u  de- 
scribed br  Diodoma  Siculua  (d,  61),  and  Bstucii 
in  bia  Life  of  Otmon.    Tt  b  meutkiwd  aba  b^Tba- 
cvdides  (1.  100).  bv  Plato  {MeiUX.—Op.,d.  M.,^\. 
2,  vol.  a,  p.  391).  by  Poiyenos  (1,  34),  by  FroDUcua 
(4,  7, 45),  and  by  Mela  (1, 14).    But  all  these  auth» 
ities  uniformly  make  the  battle  to  have  b-  t  r.  lo  jsV.  si 
the  river  Eurymedoii,  not  far  from  Cyprus,  iu  mvi 
to  free  CoroMiua  Nepos  fnm  the  charge  of  a  gmt 
error,  it  is  best  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Tiachud(a,«b 
thinks  that  there  must  have  been  a  seeoad  aod  ab> 
scnrcr  Mycale,  near  the  Eurvinedon  in  Pamphylii, 
where  the  battle  above  referred  to  was  Ibugbt.  {Cm- 
pare  Piseker,  «d  Com.  Nep.,  I.  e.) 

.Mvt  ALtssus,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  northeast  of  Tnckf, 
and  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  AuUs.   U  wis  *u 
ancient,  place,  and  known  to  Homer.    {IL,  2,498  — 
Jlijmn.  in  ApoIL,  224  )    M'e  learn  from  Thuqididsi, 
that,  m  the  l'eloponnc«ii»n  war,  Mycalcssus  rastaietd 
a  most  afHicting  disaster,  owing  to  an  atuck  nude 
upon  it  by  aome  Thncian  troopa  in  the  pay  of  Ailmi. 
These  barharians,  having  surprised  the  town,  pot  ill 
the  inhabitants  lo  the  sword,  sparing  iKithr:  \wn'fi: 
nor  children,  since  they  savagely  butchered  »  umiM 
of  boys  who  were  aaaembled  in  the  public  Kbool  bc- 
lotij,'in^  to  the  place.    The  historian  affirms,  that  liw 
was  one  of  the  grealc*L  citUuiKii:^  which  em  befell  I 
cay.    {Thucyd  ,  7.  30.  — PauMn  ,  1,  23.-&r«i* 
404.)    The  only  remarkable  building  which  itpwy 
ed  was  a  temple  of  Ceres.    Sir  W.  Gell  has  *•  » 
lowinp  note  on  the  ruiiib  of  this  ancient  town.  "Blocks 
and  foundations  of  a  temple,  and  tomba;  potaibl;  tk 
temple  of  Ceiea  Mycaleaaia.   The  wall  of  a  cwf  w 
the  left,  about  three  hundred  yards     Manv  ir«M, 
probably,  of  Mycalcssus."    (//in.,  p.  IVawrr  ' 

Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  161,  seqq.) 

Mvc  ENyE,  I  an  ancient  city  of  Argolis,  in  aaartk 
easiern  direction  from  Argo«.    It  was  said  to  bifi 
bean  founded  hr  Poneuai,  nAnc  thn  death  of  hi*  ff** 
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Mte  AAiisio*.  (FoiucAMM,  2,  18.— &raio,  877.) 
TIh  mm  «*•■  Mppostd  hf  MiiM  to  be  derit«d  from 

Mjrcene,  d«ut,'lilt"r  of  Tnachus  ;  hut  others  assignrd  a 
dliiWMrt  origin  to  the  word,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pau* 
MUm(!I,  to).    Perseus  was  succeeded  by  Sthenclas, 
Dirned  to  a  daughirr  of  Pciops  named  Astydamiki 
tiiti  whom  followed  Eurystheus,  Aircus,  and  Aga* 
■MnOD.    Under  the  last  named  monarch,  the  empire 
•f  MjceoB  tMclwd  lis  hi^Mt  degree  of  opuleitce  and 
powti,  tine*  U*  Mtbeiity  «a«  teknowledgcd  by  the 
irhole  of  Greece.    {Thurt/d.,  1,  9  — D/W.  Sic,  11, 
Si,>— Mycena,  which  hitd  been  superior  even  to  Argoa 
a  the  Trojan  war.  declined  aficr  the  return  of  the  Hcr- 
icW*  .  and  in  tlie  ?8th  Ol ,  tniMud,  or  4G8  13. C  ,  ihc 
ArgiTcs,  having  attacked  and  captured  'he  city,  lev- 
tUra  it  to  the  ground  and  enslaved  its  inhabitants. 
(Dai.  Ste.,  II,  ^.'■^StrtJto,  37S.)    PauMoiu  at- 
iributes  the  dettTuction  of  Mycenv  to  the  envy  wMeh 
:he  glory  acquired  by  the  troops  of  that  city  at  Thcr- 
Bocvls  aad  Plalca  bf8  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
A^pnu  (%  16.— Cempwe  ffemi.,  7»  90t)v   Bat  IK- 
adoruf  allirma,  that  the  war  arose  from  a  dispute  rcla- 
UTc  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  which  wa«  coinmoa  to  the 
EvTo  Tcpublkei    Strabo  states,  that  so  complete  was 
the  deslniction  of  this  celebrated  capital,  tnat  not  a 
Teatige  remained  of  its  existence.    This  assertion, 
oowcTer,  is  not  correct,  since  Pausainas  informs  us  ] 
that  eevetal  parts  of  the  wills  were  jet  standing,  as 
.ate  eoe  ef  the  gates,  sarmouated  by> lions,  wben  be 
visited  ;hv  ruinn.    Modern  travellers  have  r-ivi  n  iis  a 
faU  and  uter'.»ting  account  of  those  vesUgcs.  The 
■est  Rnark»blc  among  the  lemeuie  of  antiquity  is 
•Hut  i«  tcnncd  the  Treasury  of  Atrptis.    It  is  a  hollow 
cone  of  50  feet  m  diameter,  and  as  many  in  height.  It 
it  composed  of  enormous  masses  of  a  very  hard  breccia, 
ar  sort  of  padding-etone.   This  extracmineiy  edifice 
}m  tkmonnj  been  reised  by  the  projection  of  one  etone 
ibotr  a:  other,  and  ihcy  nearly  meet  at  the  lOp.  The 
central  atone  at  the  lop  has  been  removed,  along  with 
t«e  or  Unce  others,  and  yet  the  bmlding  remains  as 
dotable  as  ever,  and  will  probably  last  to  tho  end  of 
tme.    Sir  W.  Cell  discovered  Grass  tmila  placed  at 
rq^ilar  distances  throoghont  the  interior,  which  he 
iImIu  mjst  have  served  to  fasten  plates  of  brass  to 
ike  wan.    {GeWs  Argolis,  p.  i9,  »eqq  )   These  nails 
roiuist  of  88  parts  of  copper  and  12  of  tin.  Dr. 
Clirke  oppoaea  the  opinion  of  this  being  the  Treasury 
ef  Atiees,  principally  on  the  grovnd  thet  it  wee  withent 
• of  the  city,  deeming  it  far  more  probable, 
Uii  more  in  conformity  with  what  we  find  in  ancieul 
■liMn,  that  the  Treasury  was  within  the  walls,  in  the 
v«ry  citadel.    He  conaidera  it  to  be  the  Heroiim  of 
Perseos.    (Tra«/*,  vol.  6,  p.  493,  Lomf.  eii.)  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  use,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
ikai  cede  of  hfome  or  bnie,  i.  e.,  covered  wilhin  with 
fteae  effanuM,  were  very  cooinioa  in  ancient  Aifolie. 
Soch,  no  doiibt,  were  the  brazen  place  of  confinement 
oi  Dene,  axMi  the  lurking-place  of  Eurystheus  wben  in 
tear  e(  Hew  eke.   The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls 
ue  al$o  vrr7  cunooa,  being  evidently  of  that  style  of 
buildmg  ca^(^  Cyclopean.    Among  other  thiagt*,  the 
Gmt*  of  toe  Lions,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  still  re- 
Mine.   The  aodem  village  ef  KraiaU  stands  near 
tbe  reins  of  MyeenK.— The  neme  of  Myeenw  was 
probaMv  Jcr  Tcil  from  its  t>itiijiion  in  a  recess  (jtvx'ii) 
tmmtd  by  two  mouniAins,  and  not,  as  Pausanias  im- 
agianaw  fimi  a  aMuJirDoni.  or  the  pommel  of  a  ewoid. 

MrcBPiNt  *,  a  kini,'  of  rjivpt.  son  of  Cheops  ac- 
eerdiog  lu  Herodotn.-*  (2,  ri'J),  bm  of  Chemmis  «c- 
■aaiiiM;  to  Diodorus  ( 1, 64).  The  liist-rnrationed  wri- 
-rt  calls  him  Mccherinus  (Mextptvof),  a  name  which 
Zoega,  by  the  aid  of  the  Coptic,  mitkcs  equivalent  to 
'feurr/ul.'^  and  vviiich  npTeen.  therefore,  very  well 
wmk  the  epithet  |ir(0(  ("  auld"  or  "gintW^)^  applied  to 
ym  bpy  flModetw  (I.  e^Xt^  it  CMkc^  p.  41ft.) 
MfMii—  was  iMMtiabh  tot  Ibn  watio  —d  woUn^ 
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tion  of  his  reign.  Larcher  makes  him  to  have  nied 
over  Egypt  for  the  speee  of  SO  years,  he  having  aa- 

Tended  the  throne,  according  to  th:s  critic,  in  b  C. 
1072,  and  having  been  succeeded  by  Asychts  B.C. 
10.W. — Mycerinus  built  one  of  the  pyramids,  whieb 
travellers  usually  call  tlic  tliird  one.  It  is  smaller  in 
size  than  the  others,  but,  was  o<^uaily  as  expensive  aa 
the  rest,  being  cased,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculua^ 
half  way  up  with  Ethiopian  marble.  Jlcrodotus  in- 
forms us  (2,  133)  that  this  monarch,  after  having  reign- 
ed for  no  crest  length  of  time,  was  informed  by  the 
oracle  of  Latona,  at  Butos,  that  he  was  destined  to 
live  only  fix  years  longer;  and  that,  on  complaining 
that  he,  a  p-n:--:  pir^nrp.  was  not  allowed  a  long  reign, 
while  his  fatiier  and  graudfaiher,  who  bad  been  inju- 
rious to  mankind  and  impious  to  the  gods,  had  en- 
joyed each  A  k>^g  life,  be  waa  told  that  his  .short  lifr 
was  the  direct  eonscquence  of  his  piety,  for  the  fate* 
liad  decreed  that  for  the  space  of  150  vears  F,gypt 
should  be  oppressed,  of  which  determination  the  two 
preceding  monavebe  had  been  aware.  {Herod.,  L  e 
— Bdhr,  adloc  ) 

Myconos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  a  little  to  the 
east  of  DcIcs.    It  is  described  by  Atheneus  (1, 14)  •» 
a  poor  and  barren  island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  werr 
consequently  rapacious  and  fond  of  money.  Strabt 
report.s  that  they  lost  their  hair  at  an  early  sgc,  whenci 
the  name  of  Myconian  was  proverinally  oaed  to  deeig 
Rate  a  bald  person.   (Strabo,  487.— Compare  tb' 
words  of  1)  rialus,  ad  Ter.,  Hcc  ,  3,  4  :  Mi^con 
calva  omms  juvetUua  ")    It  was  a\BO  said,  thai  Um 
(,nants  whom  Hercules  had  conquel^Bd  lay  in  a  hee| 
under  the  island  ;  a  table  which  gave  rise  to  anothe 
saying  Qua  Mimovo^),  applied  to  those  autliors  whi 
confusedly  mixed  together  things  which  ought  lo  have 
been  treated  of  separately.    (I'lut.,  Symp.,  1,  2.— 
2mA.,  Cent.,  6,  U.—Apdlod.,  1,  fi.  S  )    This  isTant 
ia  HMbtioncd  by  Thucvdtcjcs  (3.  29)  and  II.  rodo(i>. 
(6,  118).    Pliny  assigns  to  it  a  rooontain  named  l)i- 
mastus  (4,  12).    Scywt  atates  that  ft  bad  two  town« 
(p.  22).    The  modem  name  of  the  island  is  Myeoni 
{Cramer^s  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  409.  seqq.) 

MvooonTa,  I.  a  province  of  Macedonia,  which  ap 
pears  to  have  extended  from  the  river  Axius  to  the 
lake  Bolbe,  and  at  one  period  even  to  the  Strymoit 
{Herod.,  7.  123  — T^i/.-yr/  .  1.  5S  )  It  originally  be- 
longed to  ibe  Edones,  a  people  of  Thrace  :  but  thes^ 
were  expdled  by  the  TemenidB.  (Thue^.,  S,  99. r 
Under  the  division  of  Mygdonia  wc  mti<«t  inclnde  sev- 
eral minor  districts,  enumerated  by  diifercnt  lit^tonane 
and  geographers.  These  arc,  .Omphalitis  and  Paraxia. 
Antbemus  and  Grestonia  or  Crestonia.  (Cramer^t 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  233.)— II.  A  district  of  Mes* 
jiotamia  The  later  geographical  wriirr-s  atilx  thi; 
name  merely  to  the  nortbeaatem  aection  of  the  land, 
espeeially  to  the  coantiy  anrand  Nisibie ;  Strabo,  bow> 
ever,  expressly  includes  the  western  part  also.  He  fax* 
thcr  mentions,  that  the  name  of  the  region,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  inhabitants  (Mygdones).  were  first  given  by  (be 
MacedoMu.iis,  (Strab  ,  717.)  In  this  latter  parlirular 
he  IB  wrong  ;  for  \vc  find  that  the  ten  thousand,  in  then 
retreat,  met  with  Mygdoniaiis  (AVn.,  Anab,,  3,  9), 
united  with  the  Aimenians,  who  disputed  with  them 
the  passage  of  the  river  Centricv*.  Under  the  Mace- 
donian fiway,  the  name  of  Mvgtlotiia  began  to  be  dis- 
used, and  that  of  Antlicuiu»ia  {'Avde/iovaia,  '*  the 
btoomiog.^— JVaeop ,  Per$.,  1,17)  waa  employed  m 
its  stead,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  tract 
of  country  «»icIosed  between  Mens  Masius,  the  £i»- 
phrates,  aiKi  the  Chabora*.  (jr«iMwrf,GM|fr.,vel.  6, 
pt.  2,  p.  260, 

MvoDONius,  1.  a  river  of  MeaopoCamia,  called  alw 
the  JSaocoras,  rising  in  the  district  of  Myydonia,  and 
falling  into  the  Chaboraa.  It  ia  now  the  tierm/u,  or, 
according  to  othera,  the  dfindtelar.— IL  Tlw  epftlial 
»llyfdmitfi<'  ia  tfiiilied  by  Rone*  (Oi.  S,  M,  llQ  !■ 
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FhnM*,  «itber  Stotu  a  branch  of  tUc  MygdooM  bftviiw 
•etticddwie  It  m  ymy  early  period,  while  lhay  were  •till 

rcgarclfd  as  a  Thracian  inbc.  or  rl-c  from  one  of  the 
ancteot  monaichs  of  ibe  laiid.  la  Uvour  of  U»e  fix»t 
•r these  upiuions  we  have  the  anthority  of  Stnbo  (575), 
who  spc:  V  =  of  the  Myirdoncn  aa  occupying  thfl  Donhem 
pans  of  i'lirygia.  On  ihe  other  hand,  Pausaniu  tilekea 
the  Phrygian*  to  have  received  thv  aiipcliaiion  of  Myg- 
doniana  from  Mygdoo.  one  of  ihcir  early  king*  (10, 
27).  With  Paimiitw  coineide  Stephuaa  of  ffysaoti- 
um,  and  the  acholiaft  on  Apo!lonius  Rhodius  (2,  787) 
In  Homer,  moreover,  ihe  Phrygians  are  alylcd  Aooi 
•Orpvoc  ««  Mwydwof  ivnOioto.  The  6l*t  of  tbMe 
two  opiiiiona,  however,  ia  cviJently  the  more  correct 
ooc.  It  t»  more  conaiatent  with  reasou  ibai  a  country 
■hoold  give  an  sppoUatioo  to  iu  nilcv  thin  leeoiTe 

one  from  him.  _ 

Mvtioo.Nus  or  Myodon,  I.  an  tncient  iMmaich  of 
the  Mygdonea.  (Pausan  ,  10,  27  — T/.f.  Mygdoous 
n.)— il.  A  brother  of  Hecuba,  Piiam'a  wife,  who 
reigned  in  part  of  Thnco.  His  «m  Coiefbua  was 
called  JfygdomiM  bam  him.    (Ftr^.,  JSntd,  2, 

livtitA  (OTMUX  »  citv  of  Caria,  ailtwta  to  the  south- 

west  of  Straionicea,  and  a  short  di.stance  to  the  north 
of  the  harbour  Physcua.  It  was  of  Grecian  origin, 
•od  WM  founded  at  a  very  early  period,  but  by  whom 
IS  unceruin.  Here,  at  oite  time,  resided  Hecatomnua, 
the  progenitor  of  Mausolos.  {Strabo,  669.)  Mylasa, 
as  Sirabo  reports,  was  situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  at 
the  foot  of  ft  mouQl&in  coutaining  veins  oi  a  beautiful 
white  muble.  TUs  was  ci  great  advanuge  to  the 
city  for  the  coristniclion  of  public  atid  "'lir:  buildings  ; 
and  the  inhabilaais  wore  not  slow  m  availing  them- 
leltM  of  it;  few  cities,  as  Strabo  remarks,  baiog  so 
•umptuously  embellished  with  handsome  porticoes  and 
ataiely  temples.  {Strabo,  659  )  It  was  particularly 
ienous,  however,  for  a  very  ancient  tciii)ilc  of  the  <  a- 
rien  Jove,  and  for  another,  of  nearly  equal  auUquity, 
sacred  to  Jupiter  Osogns.  In  after  timaa  a  very  neao- 
lifiil  temple  was  erected  Iicre,  (li:dical(.d  to  Augustus 
and  to  liome.  Mylaaa  suflercd  severely  in  the  inroad 
of  LahieiHia,  darisg  the  contest  between  ikntony  and 
Augustus,  but  was  *uh<«cqucntly  restored.  (Dio  Casx., 
48,  36.)  Pococke  saw  the  temple  to  Augustus  nearly 
entire,  but  it  has  since  been  destroyed,  and  the  mate- 
rials have  been  used  for  buildiofl  a  vuw^m.  (Poetcit, 
%ol.  2,  pt.  2,  c  8. — ^Compere  CftawQcr,  Atia  Mmvr, 
c.  66.)  Mylasa  is  nuw  Melaato,  and  ia  at  the  pres- 
ent day  remarkable  for  producing  the  boat  tobacco  in 
iSiffcey.  Mannert,  however,  thwlia  that  Mylasa  must 
be  jiotipht  fur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Mulla, 
while  Reichard  {TJut.  Top.  Noren^.,  1821)  is  lu  fa- 
vour of  MyUtHk.-~ht  regards  the  ancient  name  of 
this  city,  it  may  bo  remarked  that  the  older  Greek  wri- 
ters, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Polybius  (dt  Virt., 
dtO.«  L  16,  ai  fin.),  give  MvP^oaoa  {Mylatta);  while 
FHny,  Fkosaniaa,  Stcphanus  of  Byaaniium,  Uieroclee, 
and  others,  have  Mylasa  {HvXaaa).  and  with  tUa  bt- 
ler  form  the  coins*  that  have  been  discovered  appear  to 
agree.    {Mannert,  Geogr.f  vol.  6,  pi  3.  p  281.) 

MviiB  or  Myub,  now  Milazzo,  was  e>ituale  on  a 
tongue  of  land  '•oulh'.vf'Mt  of  Pclorum  o  i  i  n  ijortlifrn 
co&st  of  SicUy.  Between  this  place  and  a  station 
called  Naulochus,  the  fleet  of  Seztus  Pompeius  was 
defeated  by  that  of  the  triumvir  Octavius,  under  the 
command  of  Agrippa.  {Thucyd.,  3,  90. — P/m.,  3,  8. 
—  VcV.  PattTc  ,  2,  7'J  )  Keichard  makes  Myls  an- 
swer to  toe  modern  MeltUi,   (TAss. ;  tab.  Sk.) 

Myutta,  a  Bumame  of  Venna  anraiif  the  Assyri- 
ans {Herod.,  1,  131.  Consult  the  remarks  of 
Uhode,  HciUgc  Sage  der  alien  Baktrer,  Mtdtr,  und 
Perser,  p.  279,  seqq.-^  Dulmmt  Bi^.  it»  CiUUs, 
vol.  2,  p.  190,  atqq.) 

VIynhub,  a  maritime  town  o(  Caria,  northwest  of 
ui  H     ,  eo  die  Mflhani  ehoM  of  ths 
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below  tha  Sious  lassiua.   It  was  k  u&ddl  by  a  i  

ny  from  Timene  (PaiiMih,  2,  30),  and  appstn  ti 

have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  HalkaruiMU, 
smcc  Alexander  marched  over  the  inlerveoiag  tptet 
in  one  night  with  a  part  of  his  troops,  (jlrnsa,  1, 
S4.)    The  city  was  a  strong  one,  and  Alextodci 
would  not  etop  to- besiege  it,  though  he  attemptad, 
but  without  success,  to  take  it  by  surprise.  Hten- 
cles  gives  it,  probably  by  corruption,  the  nans  af 
Amyndus.    Pliny,  besides  Myndus,  »pe«b  sf  IU» 
myndus  (5,  *29)  ;  and  perhaps  Ins  Neapolis  is  no  other 
than  the  new  lowu.    (Compare  Mcla^  1,  16)— -We 
can  hardly  doubt,"  remarks  Leake,  "  that  Mytdii 
(^lood  in  the  smsll  sheltered  port  of  GasiuiUu,  «b«R 
Captain  Beaufort  saw  the  rensiDa  of  an  ancient  |itB 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  6omc  ruin»  i\  ilw 
head  of  the  bay."   (JoHrna/,  p.  328.)  PataBj^ii 
may  have  beee  aitnate,  aa  Ibnneit  safpoHs,  mv  At 
Cape  .l.stypalaea  of  Strabo,  which  derived  hs  mite 
probably  from  that  circumsuifte,  and  which  Cnmt 
tahee  to  be  the  penieaula  of  Pasku  Umtn ;  but  Myft> 
dus  itself  must  be  JCmteaAo.  (CraaMr'i  iiiaJfiMr, 
vol.  2,  p.  176.) 

Myonnksus,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  betwcsi 
Teos  and  I.«bedus,  stMl  situated  00  a  hi|^pOHIMk 
(Simb.,  643.— Lid.,  37.  27.)  The  hill  of  Kpna- 
aus  is  now  called  HjffxUi-Uiunus,  and  is  descnko  by 
modem  traveUm  aa  coramaodii^  a  most  czUikik 
view  of  a  ptetitreaqee  coantry,  of  the  aeiceMi  mk 
island.  {Chandhr's  Travels,  p.  ISI.";-!!.  hmn^ 
island  off  the  coaal  of  Phlhiotis,  in  Thts^aly,  laA  be- 
tween the  Anrausian  shore  of  Eulwa^d  the  miin 
land.  It  was  near  AphetJ».— III.  One  ef  ihsillril 
Lphesus,  which  Pliny  calls  the  PWiWi 

(5,  31). 

Mvos  HoBMoe  or  ''Mwut'a  Hmbmi' t  lopit 
of  Egypt,  oo  the  eoeet  of  the  Red  Saa.  AinM««i 

that  It  wa.s  one  of  the  most  cekbraled  port-^  on  itw? 
soa.  It  was  chosen  by  Ptolemy  Fliiladel|>buj  w  ibj 
cenveDienee  of  comiacrcot  in  preference  la  Amm 
(or  Suez),  on  account  of  the  ditficuUy  of  nuipUB| 
the  western  extremity  of  the  gulf  It  was  caiy  »1« 
Aphrodites  partus,  or  the  port  of  V<  nus  It  ^  it'  <>' 
little  i."*k's,  and  its  modem  name  of  St^^t^Blkn, 
or  ibe  sponge  of  the  sea,"  baa  an  evideDl  anahfy  M 
the  etymology  of  the  second  of  the  Greek  nin  es  ^  r 
en  above,  from  the  vukar  enor  of  sponge  betni  tat 
foam  of  the  see,  and  Venus  (Aphiodiie)bvi«|k«i 

fabled  to  have  sprung  fr  ii  the  foam  of  the  OCtiS. 
(From suffange  our  Eugliali  lenii  is  t'jmgt, s'fkuift, 
spunge.)  The  eitoation  of  Myos  Hormos  ii  deitr- 
mined  bv  three  islands,  which  Agalharchides  ■lil' 
tions.  know  n  to  modern  navigators  by  the  nam*  «f 
l\he  Je,J[ct€ens,  and  its  latitude  is  6xed,  with  litile!!c> 
tuatton,  in  27°  0*  0",  by  D'Anville,  Bruce,  and  De  li 
Rocbelto.  {Vincent,  Periplns,  p.  7B.)  TbecaUiitt 
ia  said  to  be  very  crooked  and  winding,  on  accoun  a 
the  iilaode  lying  in  front ;  and  bence,  ptnoi^  su! 
have  arieoB  the  aaciMit  apjieUaiion.  the  harboitt  being 
compared  l»  «  mowe*e  holt.  (BrMM.  veL  p. 
8vo  ed.)  . 

Mvsa  (arm  or  «),  a  town  of  Lycis,  near  ^ 
■  soutbcm  coast,  southwest  of  Limyra  and  «« 
'  Sacrum  Promontorium.    It  waa  situate  on  lk«  ■« 
of  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  disUnce  of  twenty  stadia  from  tht 
shore.    (Straho,  6B4.)    According  to  ArtfH"*"]" 
(ap.  Strab  ,  I  r  ),  it  waa  one  of  the  «is 

tant  eilie,s  of  the  country.  'Ft  '  Kinr-tro.  TbeOOMlM 
II.  made  it  finally  the  capiul  of  the  provtaceof  Lym 
(Afeleb,  14.— JKeroelM,  p.  684).  as  it  was  ibMi  tha 
j>criod  the  nJOat  distirfjui shed  city  in  the  lai»  (•»* 
s,L  StUue.,  Vit.  S.  Thrcla.  1.  1.  p.  272.)  Myn.!*- 
cording  to  I.«ak«,  still  preservee  its  ancient  wot. 
The  distance  of  the  rains  from  the  sea 
respond  very  accuratdy  with  the  wmtMOtf^  • 
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IfvviAifDBos,  ft  cftjr  of  Asia  Minor,  on  fbo  Bay  of 

litni,  below  Alexandrea  (/cara  laaov),  which  Xcno- 
(.4mA..  1,  4)  places  in  Syria  beyond  the  Pyle 
Ctlicis;  but  Scylax  includes  il  within  the  limits  of 
Ciiieia  {p.  40),  as  well  as  Strobe,  who  says  that  Se- 
iNcia  Of  Pieria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oronles,  was 
the  brst  S^nan  town  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  It 
was  a  pUco  of  cousiderable  trade  in  tbe  lima  of  Iba 
FteMan  dominion.    Xenophon  speaks  of  the  nambw 
of  merchant  vessels  here.    Il  dechned  at  a  Liter  (xi- 
rtod,  lo  coiiM^quence  of  it«  vietoity  lo  the  more  flour- 
•hiQg  city  of  Alexandrea.    It  appears  to  have  b«en 
ongioally  a  Phaiucian  seltlcmcnl,    (A'en  . '  r — ^Vv- 
lox,  I.  e.)    The  ir.odeni  name  is  not  given  by  any  iruv- 
eller. 

MTRiNi,  I.  I  etijr  and  harlMiw  of  .^olia,  in  Asia 
Want,  forty  stadia  to  the  neitli  of  Cyma.  {Straio, 

621  )  .\ccordmg  to  Mela  (I,  IS),  it  was  the  oldest 
of  the  ^oluo  cities,  and  leceivod  its  name  from  My- 
ana  ile  firander.  Pliaf  (5,  30)  eUtce  that  it  after- 
ward assumed  the  name  of  SebastopoHs.  of  whirh, 
kowever,  oo  trace  appeara  oo  ita  coin*.  Philip,  iiine 
afMiaaiaiiii  (sen  of  Danetrina),  bald  peoaeaaion  or 
it  (or  sotae  time,  with  a  view  to  future  operations  in 
Asm  Mioor ;  bat,  being  vanquished  by  the  Romans, 
he  w«s  compelled  by  that  people  to  evjcuate  the 
plaee.  (Pa^.,  18,  S7.— JU«.,  33.  30.)  Hierocies 
mmhm  mmnn  of  tMeeky  al  a  bter  period  (p.  661), 
after  which  we  iose  sight  of  it.  It  wa-^  tl  i  raiivq 
>iac«  of  Agathias.  Cboiaeol  Qouffier  gives  the  mod- 
tm  MOM  ae  SvArMk. — ^11.  A  efty  on  tho  north- 
western eoa^t  of  Lcmno^,  and  one  of  the  princiual 
Viaees  in  thf-  island.  It  was  situate  on  llm  sidu  !ouk- 
ng  »o.\artli  Mount  Albos,  since  PUoy  reports  (4.  12) 
tbe  aiiadow  of  Uia  moontaina  waa  viaible  in  the 
ftnm  af  dits  city  at  the  time  of  the  aommer  aohtice. 

-Mvrir\a  alone  offered  rt  si!«tanre  to  Miltiadcs  uheii 
JM.  general  went  sgaiosl  I.>einnos.  It  waa  taken, 
h—eWf.  by  his  fofcea.    (Herod.,  6,  140.  —  St^. 

Bfz.,*.  r  yivpiva.)  The  roins  of  this  town  are  still 
to  be  seen.  On  lis  Site  «unds  the  inudern  Vasfro. 
iWilfpolt's  ColUaion.  vol.  1.  p.  frl  A  town  of 

Crcie.  north  of  Lyctus.  {Pliny,  i,  13  )  It  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  name.  {Cranur's  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 
3.  [.  .19.)  ; 

MYai«o«.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Myiioa  in 
JBetia,  where  he  waa  woiahipped. 

MrtatLioKti,  an  artist  of  Milettis,  mentioned  as 
auiiia^  duriois  so  snuU  that  they  were  covered  by 
lhe«mf  of  a  dy.  He  alao  inscribed  an  elogiac  distich 
an  a  gram  of  scsamum.  (Ck  ,  Ai-ml ,  4  —  iB/wa, 
V  H ,  I.  17.  —  PerisoH,  ad  loc.  —  iiUlig,  Diet.  Art.. 

$  r  ) 

MvaniBdMCs,  a  people  on  the  aoatbera  boiden  of 
Hitaaatr.  wfco  aeeempanied  Achillea  to  tho  IVojan 

wsr  Thrv  r<c»'ivi»d  their  name,  nccordin'j  to  one 
account,  from  .Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Eury- 
nedtm.  who  niairried  4Hie  of  the  daughtera  of  iColos, 
and  whose  son  .\ctor  married  .'Egina,  the  dnutrhtpr 
ef  llic  .\»o^us.  According  to  some,  the  Myrmidons 
WCTC  so  called  from  their  havinix  born  originally  ants, 
•^p)M«r-  ( Tid.  ^acos  )  This  change  from  ants 
19  men  ia  feandad  mrrclv  upon  the  equivocation  of 
th«"ir  r,.\-nf,  ww.r'rx  ro<cinhjts  that  of  the  ant  (ftvputi^. 

{Omui,  Met ,  7.  ^.^Strab.—Hygtn.,/ai.t  52 ) 
If  rno.v.  a  eetebntod  atatoary  and  eneraver  on  ail' 

VTT.  ^ho  fived  in  Olymp.  87  Pausanias  styles  him 
•n  .\tn»'nian  (6.  2.  1)  The  reason  of  this  is  satis- 
fce*«nly  explained  hy  Thiersch.  {Epoch.  Art.  Gr..  2. 
Ainot ,  64  )  Myron  rendered  him^^elf  particuhirlv  fa- 
nous  by  his  statue  of  a  row.  so  true  to  nsturc  thai 
fcofis  anproached  her  as  if  she  weia  alive.  This  is 
feano«ntiy  alluded  to  among  the  epigrams  in  the  An- 
*Wopr.  {Sonnlag,  Utterhalt ,  vol.  I.  p.  100  —Bot- 
^r*^    inH'utumr.,  p.  144.  —  Goflhr,  urher  Kunat  und 

Alurtlmm.,  S,  p.  1.— Fid.  Lemnoa  and  Atboa.)— A 


'  Mrs 

list  of  Myron's  prodoctioiia  may  he  aaen  hi  JMAf 

{Diet.  Art.,  s.  »  ) 

MvBKHA,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Cyprus. 
She  had  a  aon  by  ber  own  father,  called  Adonia. 
When  Cinyras  was  apprized  of  the  crim<;  be  had  un- 
knowingly committed,  he  attempted  to  stsb  his  daugh- 
ter, but  Myrrhs  fled  into  Arabia,  where  she  was  chan- 
ged into  a  tree  called  rojrnfa.  {Hv£iju,f«i^  58,  S75. 
—Ovid,  Mel.,  10,  9M.) 

I  MvBTlLns,  a  son  of  Sfcrcury  and  Phsedusa,  chari- 
oteer to  CEnomaus.  {Vtd.  Hippodsiriia,  Q^tKunaus^ 
and  Pelops.) 

MvKTis,  a  Grecian  female  of  distinguished  jioelical 
abilities,  who  flourished  about  .^00  B.C.  She  waa 
born  at  Anthedon,  in  Boeotia.  Pindar  is  said  to  havo 
received  bia  firat  ioatiociiona  in  tfao  po«tic  art  from 
her,  and  it  waa  doril^  die  period  of  his  attendance 
upon  her  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Corinna, 
who  was  also  a  pupil  of  Myrtis.  Several  of  hex  pro* 
ductiona  were  atiil  ramaining  in  the  sge  of  Plotarehi 
though  none  exist  now.  The  story  of  her  having  giv- 
en instruction  in  the  poetic  art  to  Corinna  and  Pindai 
doea  not  seem  consistent  with  tho  reproach  which  iht 
former  addresses  to  her  for  hsving  ventured  to  con- 
tend with  the  latter.  (  Voss,  Exr.erpt  ex  ApoU.  Dy- 
rol — Maillaire,  Dial  .  cd   Sturz.,  p  .'j49.)    A  alatoa 

of  bionxe  waa  raised  in  honour  of  her. 
Mrirdtrit  Maaa,  that  part  of  Ae  JSgean  whidi  lay 

between  the  coast  of  Ar^'olis  and  Attica.  {Strait^ 
2.t3.  —  376.)  Pausanias  sUtes  that  it  waa  ao 
called  from  a  woman  named  Myito  (S,  14.— C!rc* 

mer's  Arte  f>rerrr,vci\  1,  p.  7). 

M  VRTitNTiuM,  I.  an  inland  lake  of  Acamania,  beiow 

Anaetoriom ;  the  water  of  which,  however,  is  salt,  ae 
it  communicates  with  the  aoa.  Itia  now  called  Afur- 
tari  (Sir<ibo,  459.)— IT.  A  tOWtt  of  Elis,  originally 
named  .Mvrj^inus,  and  classed  hy  H  'lur  r,  iiider  thia 
latter  appcllatiou,  among  the  Epeyn  towns,  h  waa 
about  aeventy  atadia  from  the  city  of  Elis,  on  the 
road  from  thence  to  Dymc,  and  near  ihc  yea  {Shaho, 
341  )  The  rutn«  of  iht«  ancient  pUce  probably  cor- 
respond with  tho  vestiges  of  high  antiquity  observed 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  near  the  village  of  Kaloleichos,  on  the 
road  from  Kapeletti  to  PaUiopolu,  {Ilin  of  ike  M(h 
rea,  p.  81.—  Cr«iN<r*a  Ant,  Gruee,  vol.  8,  p.  8S» 
$eqq.)  ,  * 

Mva,  T.  a  ceTebrated  engraver  on  diver,  whcse  eoun- 
try  is  uncertain  .^ccordiiiff  to  the  siateiiient  of  Pau- 
sanias (I,  28,  2),  he  most  iiavc  l>ten  coiiieiii(>orary 
with  Pbidtaa.  Mys  carved  the  battle  between  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapiih.-e  on  the  shield  held  by  liie  Mi« 
nerva  of  Phidias.  {I'uHian..  I.  c  )  A«  regards  the 
anachroniam  committed  by  Pausamss  in  the  pas»age 
josi  referred  to,  and  which  makes  Parrhaiiua  to  have 
assisted  Phidias  aboot  Olyinp  84.  consolt  the  remarlte 

of  Slllig  {Dirt  Art  ,  s  r.)— II.  A  slave  and  foitmvcrof 
Epicurus.  The  philosopher  mmunimcd  huii  tiy  his 
will    (Diof,  Laert  ,  10,  S.-^M^rut^..  ad  toe.) 

Mysia,  a  conntn'  of  .\«!n  Minor,  lying  to  the  north 
of  I^ydia  and  we)«l  of  Bithynia  it  is  extremely  di<R« 
cult,  ss  Strabo  had  already  observed,  to  a8-<ign  to  the 
My<>ian»  their  precise  limits,  since  iheae  appear  to  have 
varied  continually  from  the  lime  of  Ho«ncr,  and  eM 
very  loosely  marked  by  all  the  ancient  geonrapben 
from  Scylas  to  Ptolemy.  Suabo  conceive*,  ihet  the 
Homeric  boundaries  of  theleaaer  Myaia  were  the  iEse- 
[U)i  lo  the  west  and  Bilhynia  to  the  e**!  (Sfr-ih  .  564); 
but  Scylax  removes  them  constdtnibly  to  the  east  of 
thia  position  by  placing  the  Mysiana  on  the  (  Jiilf  of 
Cius.  {Peripl  ,  p.^S  )  Ptolemy,  on  the  olbor  hand, 
has  extended  tho  Mysian  tcrntory  to  the  weat  an  faff 
aa  Lampsacus,  while  to  the  cast  he  >^eparaies  it  from 
Bithynia  by  tho  river  Rhyndacoa.  Il  was  the  prevail* 
inu  opinion,  of  aniiqu'ty.  that  the  Mytiana  were  not 
indigenous  people  of  A  .  hut  that  they  had  been 
ttaniplanltd  to  ita  aborea  from  ibo  baolts  of  the  Da» 
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aba,  wbwe  the  original  race  maintained  :t9«lf  under 
die  nane  of  M«ii,  by  which  ibey  were  known  to  the 
Romans  for  seTeial  centuries  after  the  Chnstian  era. 
{Strab.,  30:}.  — Artetn.,  ap.  eund.,  671.)  Nor  is  that 
opinion  at  variance  with  the  tradition  which  looked 
upon  this  people  as  of  a  kindrad  raco  with  the  Carisns 
and  Lydians,  since  theaa  two  nations  were  likewise 
»uj.ipo:*cd  lo  li  ivc  come  from  Thrace  {Herod  ,  1,  172. — 
Sir  a  Ik,  659} ;  oor  with  another,  which  regarded  them 
m  i^artiealar  as  daaeamlMl  fwm  the  Lydiam,  in  wliose 
language  the  word  mysps  signified  *'  a  bf  ccfi,"  which 
tree,  it  was  further  observed,  abounded  in  the  woods 
of  the  Mysi^ir.  Olympus.  Strabo,  who  has  copied 
these  particu'  »r.<i  from  Xar.thus  the  Lydiati,  and  Slc- 
necrates  of  l./na,  states  also,  on  ll)e:r  auihunty,  ihat 
the  Mysiaii  i!i  lect  was  a  mixture  of  those  of  Phrygia 
•nd  Lydia.  iStrab,f  573.)— We  may  collect  Atom 
nerodotQB  thnt  the  Myatana  were  already  a  numerous 
and  powerful  people  before  the  Trojan  war,  ^ince  he 
raeaas  of  a  va^t  expedition  having  been  undertake:)  l>y 
l£em,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  Teaeri,  into  Europe,  m 
ihe  roiiTse  of  v.liich  ihey  subjugated  the  \v!;oIe  of  Thrace 
and  Macedoitia,  aa  far  as  the  Feneus  and  the  Ionian 
Sea.  (Herod ,  7,  20,  75.)  Subsequently^  however, 
to  this  period,  the  date  of  which  is  very  remote  and 
uncertain,  it  appears  that  the  Mysi  were  confined  in 
Asia  .Minor  wiihm  limits  which  correspond  but  lit- 
tle with  aoch  extensive  conqueata.  Strabo  is  inclined 
lo  aoppoae  that  their  primary  aeat  in  that  county  was 
the  district  wliich  surrounds  Mount  Olymjju.'i,  wliencc 
he  thinks  tiicy  were  afterward  driven  by  the  I'hrygians, 
and  forced  to  retire  to  the  banks  of  the  Calcus,  where 
the  Arcadian  Telcphus  became  their  kin{».  {Eurip., 
ap.  Aristot ,  Rhet.,  a,  2. — Slral.,  572. — Hygm.,fai., 
tOl.)  But  it  appears  from  Herodotus  thai  they  still 
occupied  the  Olympian  diatriet  in  the  time  of  Croesus, 
whoee  suhjeeti  they  had  become,  and  whose  aid  they 
requested  to  dcs: mv  I'l.;  wild  boar  wliich  rava;L;ed  their 
eoimtry  (I,  36).  btrabo  himself  also  recognises  the 
iivisioo  of  this  people  into  the  Myaiana  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus and  those  of  the  C  irus  (571).  These  two  dis> 
tficts  answer  rcapccttvciy  to  tlic  M)»ia  Minor  and  Ma- 
jor of  Ptolemy.  Homer  enumerates  the  Mysi  among 
the  allies  of  Priam  in  several  passages,  but  he  nowhere 
defines  their  territory,  or  even  names  their  towns ;  in 
fne  place,  indeed,  he  evidently  assigns  to  them  a  sit- 
uation among  ibe  Tbracians  of  Europe.  13,  6.) 
— Hie  Myaiana  of  Asia  had  become  aubject  to  the 
Lydian  tiionarchs  In  the  reign  of  .Myattt^s,  father  to 
Crcesus,  and  perhaps  earlier,  as  appears  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  who  reporta  that  Graf- 
sua  had  been  appointed  to  t'.  •  I'TvrrnTncnt  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Adraiiiytlium  auii  liie  1  ncban  plain  duiing 
the  reign  of  his  father.  {Creuzer,  Hist.  Frag.,  p. 
S03.)  Strabo  even  affirms  that  Troaa  was  already 
subjected  in  the  reicrn  of  Gyges,  (Strah  ,  590.)  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  T^ydian  empire,  tlicy  passed,  to- 
gether with  the  other  nations  of  Asia,  under  the  Per- 
sian dominion,  and  formed  part  of  the  third  satrapy  in 
the  division  made  by  Darius  {Herod.,  3,  90.  —  LI., 
7,  74.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  they  were  an- 
nexed  to  the  Syrian  empire  ;  but,  on  the  defeat  of  An- 
llochiis,  the  Romans  rewarded  the  services  of  Eiime- 
Ms,  kinjj  of  Pergamu«,  with  the  grant  of  a  district  so 
conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  his  own  dominions, 
and  which  he  had  already  occupied  with  bia  foices. 
{Potyb.,  SS,  ST.— Iw.,  38. 89.)  At  a  later  period, 
My^ia  was  annexed  to  t}ie  Roman  proconsular  prov- 
ince (Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Quinl  Fr.,  1.  8);  but  under  the 
emperors  it  fblpwd  a  separate  district,  and  was  govern- 
ed by  a  procurator,  {.[(hcneeus,  9,  p.  398,  e  )  It  ia 
to  bo  observed,  also,  that  St.  Luke,  in  the  Acts,  dis- 
tinffuishes  My«:i  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Bithynia  and  T  aas  (16.  7,  sey.).— The  Greeks  have 
ttigmatised  tl  •  Mjrsians  as  »  cowardly  and  imbecile 
vho  wot'>  tiSat  tlmnoalfcs  to  bo  kmmi  and 
«4i  ^ 


plundered  l>y  thcirneighbowaiathenwelpaMivema.'i 
ner.    Ht'iico  the  provortml  expreanon  Mw**!  '/.m 
used  bv  Demasthenes  f  F>l  ^,  r.,  p  \!  !r..23)and  Ari*- 
totic  I,  12,  90).  t„  whieh  Cicero  aWailodei 

when  he«ays,"Qr/t,/  j  ^rro  in  Graco  termonet^tti' 
turn  afqtw  eelebratum  «sf.  quam,  n  quit  dtipuatu 
dueitur,  ut  Mysormm  vUmvi  cue  diceU^I"  [pff 
Flaec,  c.  27.^  Et-i  -.vhcte  the  s;inie  writerdcKt^ 
them  as  a  tribe  of  bai  banana,  without  taste  for  iilt» 
tnrv  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  (Oraf.,c.8.— Cfi> 
mer'$  Atia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  30,  tcqq.) 

Mtsios,  a  river  of  Mrsia,  which  lallsbto  the  Cai- 
ciis  iii-iir  thr-  .s.uiiee  of  the  latter  river.  Maniieitl||« 
it  for  the  true  Caicus  in  the  early  part  of  ill  ctl^, 
{Chogr..  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  397.) 

MvjitK^.  n  win  of  the  poet  Valgius,  whose  iiaily 
deal  li  w  !is  su  deeply  lamented  by  the  father  that  Uo^ 

!icu  wrote  an  ode  loolkTtiiegtiMafhnCiead.  (fl^ 

r<U.,  Od.,  a,  ».) 

MTTn.vNt.    Fs'd.  Mitylene. 

Mrrs  (^'en.  Myuntis),  the  Hniallest  of  «11  \hv  l-jnan 
cities,  us  uppeiirs  from  its  only  contributbg  thnerw- 
sels  to  the  united  fleetof  330 sail.  (Herod.,6,S.)  It 
wassito^accurding  to  Strubu.on  the  rKnubcnk-.k 
of  the  Mttaader,  thirty  stadia  from  its  muulJj.  [:itrw>.. 
f;3fi.)  The  Ma!anib>r  wu^  not  navigable  for  larsere^^ 
seL,  and  to  this  circumstance  may  piineipsUjlM  » 
cribcd  the  inferior  rank  of  Myos  among  b«rIimaB» 
tors  ill  pointof  i  .p;ilence  iind  power.  The  inuu  L  l .  ^ 
of  the  nvor,  too,  miiat  have  been  very  injunuu*.  Mviie 
Was  fmindt  d  hv  the  loniaus  about  the sanic  tim^  with 
Prieiio  {Fautan.,  7,  2),  and  was  sabssqusady  oads 
Uio  imincdiote  sway  of  the  Fenians,  once  it  imoif 
of  the  eilies  given  by  Arlnxer.\e.^  to  Themistocli*. 
(Dwd.  Sic,  1 1,  57.)  Tiie  city  alterward  sank  grcav 
ly  in  importance.  It  became  subjected  also  ton  v«y 
annoying  kind  of  yisiiutimi.  The  -t-d  w,>u"..i  -  mU) 
hove  formed  originally  a  small  bay  ;w  Ur  .Myitv 
Thj«!bav,  ill  proc.ws  (.1  linu  ,  Iwcarot'cnnvcrtoibvtlie 
denasitions  ul  the  Ma-aiuler  into  afre^  water  lake, 
and  8o  great  a  number  of  goau  was  in  coaw(|wiiM 
produced,  that  the  in  habitants  of  the  city  dcleniuDal 
to  migrate-  The  IiMiian  confederacy,  apouthii.trsBi- 
ferred  the  vote  and  the  |K)pnUilion  of  Mvut  tothecilj 
of  Miletus.  {I'anmn.,  7.  '.>.)— TberuiuofUymm 
called  at  the  present  day  P<tlaf*iii(thePiilae(').liMi 
thcrenifiin-ol  um  i!i,-atn.,  rni.'it.'tkeii  bytlieprer 

ootiolmbiiantjtiiroiuia  tor  the  ruins  of  apaiac";.  {^Mox- 
mtrt,  Owgr^  vol.  6.  pi.     p.  M^f.) 


N. 

Na»ath.£a,  a  couotiy  of  Arabia  Peirsa.  1  . 
tended  from  tho  Eophntes  to  the  Sious  Ardwm 
The  Nabathtcans  are  scarcely  known  in  Scriit  :re  on- 
til  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Their  nuat  n  np- 
posed  to  be  derived  from  that  of  Nebaioth,  eoti  of  Ut- 
roael.  (GsiiMis.26.  13.— i&ui,28,  9.— Iisaal.70.1.} 
— ^In  the  time  of  Augustus  they  were  a  pewsrfiil  |io>- 
p''  ,  ir  kingdom,  of  which  Pctra  wis '.J,f  ap- 

lUl,  ended  about  tho  reign  of  Tiajao.   At  a  still  liui 
period  their  territory  beloaged  to  Psbsiina  Tenii. 
Nabathasa  appears  to  correspond  to  th*'  moiem  Hd 
achat.    {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  16a,  ^ff  ' 
NiniSf  o  tyrant  of  Lacedcmon,  who  usorpcd  the  su- 
preme power  nfler  the  death  of  MachanidaJ,  B.C.2W 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  inau  surpassing  sH  fcnnst 
tyrants  in  the  raon-^  rn;^  and  unheard-of  wiekfiivf*' 
that  chaiactehsed  his  rule.    From  the  rtty  6rsi  Ue 
dettborately  grounded  his  power  on  a  regular  tystcn  si 
rapine  and  l)loodsIieJ  ;  he  slew  or  bnnis-ncd  all  m  Spl^ 
ta  who  were  duUnguishcd  either  for  birdi  or  foruiae,»w: 
disuibutcd  their  wives  and  thoir  estates  amoni  hiieeD 
mercenaries,  to  whom  he  entirely  tni^tcd  for  soppoit. 
His  extortions  were  boundless,  snd  death  with  tetture 
tho  ptnaltj  of  rafuaiL  No  aouieo  ef  |uit «« 
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MO  niMti  for  him  rr  too  imqaitooo.   Ro  noitook  In 

thi  fi.niciea  of  ihe  Cretans,  who  vrrr  infamous  for 
Uut  practice ;  and  he  maintained  a  sort  of  alUance 
iitlh  ihd  OMMt  notod  thieves  and  assassins  in  the  Pelo- 
ponrtMus,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  admit  him 
10 « share  in  their  gauij,  while  ho  should  give  them 
lefsge  and  protection  in  Sparta  whenever  they  neeiled 
it  it  it  simI  Ibat  be  inveoted  •  ipecieo  of  automaton, 
«td«  to  retemblo  his  wife,  and  that  iw  ardted  hUnaeir 
of  -.his  as  an  instrument  of  torture  to  wrest  their  wealth 
from  lus  victuns.  Whenevei  be  had  summoned  any 
apukiit  eitisen  to  his  palace,  in  order  to  procure)  from 
bai  a»um  of  money  for  the  pretended  exigences  of  the 
Mate,  if  the  Utter  was  unwilling  to  loan,  "  Perhaps," 
HalM  would  lay,  "  I  do  not  myself  possess  the  talent 
re4]ai«te  for  pcrsuadiiw  you,  but  I  hope  that  Apega 
(liui  Wis  the  name  of  his  wife)  will  prove  more  sue- 
ceaful.''  He  tbtii  caused  the  horrid  machine  to  be 
broogiti  io,  which,  catching  the  unfortooate  victim  in 
ila  afflbiaee,  pierced  him  with  eharp  iron  points  con- 
cwled  beneath  its  splendid  vt-tnii  [its.  :ind  tortured 
km  into  comphaiKe  by  the  most  c^cniciating  xuflbr- 
ima— Itiilip,  Iting  of  Macedon,  being  at  war  with  the 
Ronjr?,  made  an  alliance  with  Nabis,  nnd  resigned 
loiiiuji  ujids  the  city  of  Argos  as  a  species  of  dc- 
posiie.  Introduced  into  this  place  daring  the  night, 
thi  tynot  Blundered  the  wealthy  citizens,  and  sought 
to  Mdwe  (no  lower  orders  by  pioposing  a  general  abo- 
huon  of  debts  and  a  distribution  of  lands.  Fori  sce- 
mg,  however,  not  long  after  this,  that  the  issue  of  the 
•ar  irodid  prove  oofafourable  for  Philip,  he  entered 
:r.:o  Ktrf  t  negotiations  with  the  Romans  in  order  to 
luure  him^cll  of  the  possession  of  Argos.  This  per- 
fd|y, however, was  unsuccessful;  and  Flamininus  the 
Rotnan  commander,  after  having  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  King  of  Mace«lon,  advanced  to  lay  siege  to 
Sparta.  The  army  which  Nabis  sent  against  hiin  hnv- 
iif  been  defeated,  and  the  Romans  and  their  allies 
liviaf  entered  Laconia  and  made  tbem«etves  masters 
of  GjiLium,  Nabis  was  forced  to  subm i  1,  besides 
funrndermg  Argos,  had  to  accept  such  terms  ss  ihu  Ko- 
em  cominander  was  pleased  to  impose.  Humiliated 
tt-  ',h'.^c  rrvrrscs,  he  ihon'flit  o''  i.ri't-n  t  reirainmrr 
iwfu.er  jiO-.ver,  and  the  Roman  army  nad  Hardly  re- 
ared from  L.uNJiiia  before  bis  emtssurics  were  actively 
anplojed  in  inducing  the  maritime  cities  to  revolt.  At 
hat  he  look  op  arms  and  laid  siege  to  Gythiom.  The 

Acli*i  >  set  t  a  ftort  to  the  .succour  of  the  (jtacc,  under 
cocomand  of  Philopfvmen  ;  but  the  latter  was  de- 
fated  by  Nabis  in  a  naval  engagement,  who  thereupon 
p''!<>'-J  the  siege  of  Gvthium  with  redoubled  vigonr, 
«^  Ui>4ily  made  himself  initsicr  of  thu  place.  The 
tjnut,  however,  not  long  after  this,  experienced  a  to- 
tal defeat  near  Sparta  from  the  land  forces  of  Philopoe- 
isen,  and  was  compelled  to  shot  himself  up  in  his  cap- 
ital, wriile  the  .\rh:j  an  corniTiandcr  ravai^rd  Lacoma 
fat  iLirvr  days,  and  then  led  home  his  army.  Mcan- 
«bile  Nabis  was  continually  urging  tbe  ^ItfliKans, 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  allies,  to  come  to  his  aid.  and 
lhi»  latter  people  finally  stui  a  body  of  trn(-i[is,  under 
the  coiQmatid  of  Alcxamenns  ;  but  they  j«cnl  also  ■se- 
cret orders  along  with  this  leader  to  despatch  Nabis 
himself  Oil  the  lir»t  op|)ortunity.    Taking  advantage  of 
a  review-day,  on  which  occasions  Nabis  was  wont  to 
jido  aboat  ib»  field  attended  by  only  a  few  followers, 
Aletameaus  executed  his  instracttons,  and  stew  Na> 
b:s,  with  the  aid  of  snmi-  ehosf  ii  .T:toli:iti  horsemen, 
who  had  been  directed  by  tbe  council  at  home  to  obey 
vby  orders  wbicb  Alcxamenns  might  give  them.  The 
•ttoliaii  commander,  however,  did  not  reap  theadvnn- 
tage  t«-hich  he  expected  from  this  treachery  ;  for,  whilc 
he  himself  wss  aearehing  the  treasury  of  the  tyrant, 
aad  his  followers  were  pillsging  the  city,  the  inhabi- 
tuitj  fell  upon  them  and  cut  them  to  pieces  Sparta 
thereupon  joined  the    N  !i  '  in  league     {Pliil.,  Vit. 

Pkdgf.^Fausw,,  7,  d.~Bi<fgT.  Umt.,  v.  30,  p.  517.) 


NABOnaisiB,  t  king  of  Babylon,  who  Uved  ibom 

the  middle  of  tho  8th  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  who  gave  name  to  what  is  called  the  ffabonatsa- 
rian  era.  The  origin  of  this  era  is  thus  represented 
by  Synccllus  from  the  acconnts  of  Polvhisior  and  Bc- 
rosus,  the  earliest  writers  txtaat  in  Chsilda  au  history 
and  antiquities,  "Nabonassar,  having  collected  the 
acta  of  his  predecessors,  destroyed  them,  in  order  that 
tbe  computation  of  the  reigns  of  ^e  Chaldesn  king* 
might  be  tnide  from  Mmself"  {^i/jucH  ,  Chrono- 
gravh.,  p.  207.)  It  began,  therefore,  with  the  reign 
of  Nabonassar  (Fcbr.  28,  B.C.  747).  H»  form  of 
year  employed  in  it  is  the  moveable  ypar  of  J?(?5  days, 
consisting  of  12  ct^udl  nionths  of  30  days,  and  hve 
sopemomerary  days :  which  was  the  year  in  common 
use  among  the  Chaldsans,  Egyptians,  Armenians, 
Persians,  and  the  principal  Oriental  nations  from  the 
earliest  times,  Thi.s  ye.ir  ran  through  all  the  soasone 
in  the  course  of  1461  years.  Tbe  freedom  of  the  Na< 
bonassarcan  year  from  intercalation  rendered  it  necu- 
liarly  convenient  for  astronomical  calculation.  Hence 
it  was  adopted  by  the  early  Greek  astronomers  Timo* 
chares  and  Hipparchus ;  nnd  by  those  of  the  Alexan* 
drcan  school,  Ptolemy.  &c.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  whole  hi&toncal  catalogue  of  reigns  has  been  com- 
monly, though  improperly,  called  Ptolemy's  canon ; 
because  he  probably  continued  tbe  Ofimoal  table  of 
ChaldMn  snd  Persian  kings,  and  added  fteieto  the 
Egyptian  and  Roman  down  to  his  own  time.  (Hal^t 
Analysts  of  Chronology,  vol.  1,  p.  156,  aeaq.,  Svo  td.) 
—Foster,  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  Chaldsans,  se 
given  by  Michaelis  {SpiciUgium  Geographia  Hehra- 
urum,  vol  2,  p  102),  seeks  to  explain  the  name  Nabo- 
nastar  on  the  suppoaition  of  on  affinity  between 
ancient  Chaldee  language  and  the  Sclavonic  tongue. 
According  to  him,  it  is  equivalent  to  jVeAw-nesA-fser, 
which  means.  Our  Lord  in  Hnirm.  This  etymology 
has  been  impugned  by  some,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Russian  term  mr  emperor  or  king  is  written  Ceer, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  a  corruption  for  Casar. 
Unfortunately,  however  for  this  very  plausible  objec- 
tion, lite  Russian  terln  tn  question  is  wriften  with  M 
initial  Tsui  or  Ts  (Tsar),  and  cannot,  therefore,  by  any' 
nossibility,  come  from  Casar.  (Consult  Schrmdt^f 
Kos^inn  and  (irrman  Diet.,  s  r  ) 

Naoo(>ol.assar,  a  king  of  Babylon,  who  united  with 
.^styages  against  Assyria,  which  country  they  cor-- 
ijucretf.  and,  having  divided  it  Ticfwoen  them,  founded 
two  kingdoms,  that  of  tho  Medes  under  Astyages, 
and  that  of  the  Chald-i  ans  under  Nubopolasser,  B.O. 
G26.  Nccho,  king  of  K^jvpt.  jealous  of  the  power  of 
the  latter,  declared  war  against  and  defeated  him.  Na- 
bopolassar  died  after  arci|^  of  21  year^.  The  name, 
according  to  Foster.  Is  cqatvalcnt  to  Nebu-pofcsi-tzar, 
which  means.  Our  Lori  dwetts  in  Heavm.  (ConsnH 
remarks  near  the  close  of  the  article  Nabonr;<.s,ir ) 

NiCNiA  or  NsKU,  a  ^>ddes8  among  the  Humans 
who  presided  over  finenls.  She  bad  a  cbspel  with* 
out  ilic  Porta  Vimiijali<.  {Ftstus,  s.  r.  —  Compare 
Arnob.,  4.  p.  131.— ,lM^M*/m.,  de  Cjc.  Dei,  6,9  )— 
The  term  is  more  commonly  employed  to  denote  t 
funeral  dirge.    (F'sfux,  s  v) 

N.iivii;s,  I.  Cuius,  a  native  of  Campania,  was  the 
first  imitator  of  the  regular  dramatic  \  i  r  ^  which  bad 
been  produced  by  Livius  Andronicus.  He  served  in  ^ 
the  first  Punic  war,  snd  his  eartiest  plays  were  repie-  * 
sented  at  Kome  in  A  TT  B.C.  2^5.  (AvI  GrU, 
17,  21.)  The  names  of  his  tra;:edics  (of  which  as  few 
fragments  remain  as  of  those  of  Livius)  ere  Still  pro- 
served  :  Afcfstis,  from  wliieh  there  is  yet  extant  a  de- 
scription of  old  age  ill  rugged  and  barbarous  verse, 
Diinde,  Duhr$»te«t  Hesiona,  Heeler,  Iphigenii^  Ly- 
curgiis,  Phmnista,  ProUnlwt^  and  T^ephu,  Ail 
these  were  translated  or  ctose^^  imitated  from  tbe 

works  of  Eurijiidcs,  .^naxandr.dc.i.  and  other  Greek 

jdiaoutists.   Nstvius,  however,  was  accounted  a  bet- 
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vcr  rornrr  tr.wr.  (ragic  poet.  Cicero  has  given  us  some 
c^ciuicjiS  oi  je«U,  wiih  wbicti  he  appears  to  liave 
bscn  gmdy  tmuteil ;  but  ihey  consist  rather  m  un- 
•■{Metod  turns  of  eipmsioD*  or  •  pUjr  of  words,  thin 
b  ^r.'iiiic  bumoor.  Nwius,  in  some  of  bis  eomedict, 
UKlulgcd  too  much  in  person.il  invicuve  and  satire, 
MpectsUjr  sgsiost  ibe  elder  Scipio.  Eocouisged  by 
die  etbuee  of  tbk  Utustiiou*  individoil,  he  next  at- 
tiicivi  J  the  pnlrician  fdiiiily  of  the  Mctrlli.  The  |X)ct 
was  inrowii  into  prison  for  this  last  offence,  where  be 
wrote  hit eomedioa,  the  Hariolu»  and  LmmIw.  These 
being  in  some  mrastire  inteiidrd  as  a  recantation  of 
bit  former  invt^cltves,  he  was  libcrstcd  by  iltc  uiuuitc^ 
of  the  commons.  Relapaiug  »oon  after,  howcv  l  r,  into 
bio  fofmer  counee,  •nd  coatiouii^  to  aAUrize  the  no- 
bility, be  WM  dritea  fiom  Horns  bjr  their  influence, 
and  rtiircd  to  Carthage,  where  he  died,  according  Ui 
Cicero,  A.U.C  550,  BC.  204;  but  Varro  fixes  bis 
deolh  tooMwhat  later — Beeidea  bit  comedies,  N»vius 
wa»  aho  aulhorof  lite  Cyprisii  Iliad,  a  translation  from 
a  iireek  poem  called  tbo  Cy^maa  E^U.  Whoever 
may  have  wiiUco  thie  Cy|iruit  Epic,  it  conteiDed  13 
books,  and  was  probably  a  work  of  amorous  snd  ro- 
mantic fiction.  It  commenced  with  the  nuptials  of 
Thetis  and  P«lcus  ;  u  related  the  contention  of  the 
three  goddewNM  on  Mount  Ida ;  the  fables  conoern- 
fm^  Pebunedee :  the  etery  of  the  dangbters  of  Aniut; 
and  the  love  udvcittures  of  the  Phrvgian  fair  during 
the  early  period  ot  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  and  it  termina- 
ted with  (lie  council  of  the  gods,  at  which  it  was  re- 
sotvtd  thai  Achillts  sliOo'.r)  '  o  wiihdravsii  from  the 
war,  by  i>uwiug  diaseiutions  bt  iween  him  aud  Alndes. 
—Some  modern  critics  think  thnt  the  Cyprian  Iliad 
era*  rather  the  work  of  Lavius.  a  poet  who  lived  some 
tine  efter  Nsvitis,  since  the  lines  preserved  from  the 
Cyprian  Iliad  are  licxaineters  ;  a  infasurr  not  lIso- 
where  used  by  NaeTiua,  uoi  introduced  into  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  their  aappoettioo,  before  the  time  of  Enniui. 
(0<  jfin,  AnaUct.  Cril.,  p  ~  licrmtinn,  Ettm. 
iiiKlr.  Mttr.^y.  310,  ed.  Glusg  )  —  A  metrical  chron- 
Ide,  whiehcbuiy  related  the  events  of  the  firsi  Punic 
war.  was  another,  and  probably  \\\c  \^-<  vsork  of  .\xvi- 
ue,  since  Cicero  says  {De  Senecl  ,  c.  14)  th^t  m  wn- 
Utij^  It  he  filled  up  On  leisure  of  his  latter  days  with 
wonderful  com^ilacency  and  aatisfaction.  It  wee  ori- 
ginally undivided:  bet.  after  hi*  death,  waa  lefierated 
into  ht-vun  books  (Suef  ,  Jc  lUustr.  Giamm  )— Al- 
though the  Arst  Punic  war  waa  tbo  principal  subject, 
en  ^ppetn  fram  ite  ennonncenient, 

<*Qni  tmrtu  Latial  ktmonea  tuterunt 
Vires  fravdesque  Potnteas  fthor" 

ait  alao  aflbrded  a  rapid  sketch  uf  the  proeediog  inci- 
te of  Roman  Malory. — Cicero  mention*  {Bruius,  c. 

19)  llut  Knnius.  though  hv  classt.s  N.-i:%iii!t  ninoug  the 
fcuns  and  rustic  bards,  bad  borrowed,  or,  if  ho  refused 
In  acknowledge  hie  obligaliona,  had  pilfered  many  or- 
naments from  his  prcdtcpssor  In  v.iv  same  passage, 
Cicero,  whilt!  he  adnula  that  Eai.us  wiiH  ilm  more  nn- 
iched  and  elci^aiu  writer,  beara  testimony  to  tbo  merit 
ef  the  older  bard,  and  declares  that  the  Punic  war  u( 
thia  entiquated  poet  afforded  him  a  pleasure  ua  cxqui- 
aiteas  the  fintst  statue  that  was  ever  formed  by  Myron. 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  iinea  that  retnein,  though 
in  general  toe  much  broken  to  enable  at  even  to  divine 

thetr  rTirit::-!!^,  the  style  and  lunguiipp  of  Na'viiis  in 
this  work  were  luoru  ruggud  and  remote  from  modera 
Latin  than  his  plays  or  satires,  and  infinitely  mow  ao 
than  the  dratna"<  of  Livius  Aiidrnuiru-i,  The  wholf, 
UK),  is  written  in  the  rough  Saturnian  verse.  {Dunlop, 
Roman  Ltferafim,  val.  l«  p.  74^  acM.)»It.  An  augur 
in  the  reigti  of  Terquin,  mora  cometly  Nnviua.  (  rid. 
Atlne  Naviaa.) 

Naiuhvali.  a  j  r  i  1<  of  Ornnany,  ranked  by  Tacitus 
■nder  the  Lygii  (G'crm.,  43).    Actmding  to  Kruse 
iArtkvJitr  «i»t  O^frapAte)  and  Wcnebe  {ubtr  iu 


Vbikfr  dti  Altcn  Tiu/*r.\/<imii),  ihey  dw«lt  ia  wiu- 
is  r.ow  I'yytr  LusuUa  and  Siium.    WilheliD,  imt- 
evci{(>rimnnien  und  Seine  BocoAiwr), pUeei  tlwin  « 
Poland  oo  the  Vistitl^  and  Rewhud  batmca 
Worth*  and  VittulM. 

Xauuk!^,  ct  riairi  inferior  deities  who  presided  oni 
rivers,  brooks,  sjiruigs,  and  fououins.  llieir  dudc  ii 
derived  from  vatu,  **  loflmc,*'  as  indicative  ef  the  pn- 
tie  motion  of  watrr.  The  Naisdes  are  genmlly  rcjxe- 
seiiied  as  young  and  beautiful  viigius,  leduaig  upooia 
urn,  from  wliich  ilowa  n  aUcan  of  water.  Ttejr  wcr 
laid  in  great  veneration  among  the  ancirnu.  and  far- 
riticts  of  goats  and  lambs  were  odered  tbem,  u r.b  I  k. 
tions  of  wine,  honey,  and  oil  Sometimes  ihcv 
ccivcd  only  offehoge  of  mdii«  fruit, and  Aowms.  (I'li 
Nympbc) 

Naisbus,  a  city  of  Dacia  Mrdilcrranta,  fouthwwlol 
Ilstiaria.  It  was  the  birthplace  ul  t'onitantiue  lbs 
Grest.  Reichard  identifiee  it  with  the  modem  Ntat 
or  Nissa,  in  the  southern  prirt  of  Snria.  The  mat 
is  sometimes  writttn  Nuibus  uud  Naetus.  {CntL 
Porphyr  y  dc  Tk<m  ,  2.  9.  -Z,  sm,  3,  11.— iaHn, 
Ilm  ,  p.  134  — .4»»m.  Marrell.,  21,  10.) 

Nam.nktes  or  Nan>ktb8  {Slrab.  Na^virai.— FttL 
Nfi^i'i^rat),  a  people  of  Gallia  Oltica,  on  the  nortk 
bank  of  the  Jiiger  oi  Lotrr,  near  tu  moatk  llwi 
capital  wee  Coudivwrnim.  aflerwarJ  NaBU)eia,wt 
Nanics  (Nanlz).  Their  city  is  somttitnes  (ii  ia 
Greg.  Tur.,  %,  15)  called  CiviUa  Namneuca 

NaKTOATta,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narboncn»».  t^lfai 
south  of  the  Lactis  Leownne  or  IaU  cf  GmtL 
ii.  G  ,  -4.  m.) 

NAPAiB,  certain  divinities  attMng  ttie  ancicnU  wbs 
presided  over  tbo  forests  and  groves.  Their  luaie  ii 
derived  from  vurrij,  "a  grove.'^  {Vtrgtl,  Gmg.,i, 
535  ) 

NAtLf  a  hv^r  of  Italy,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Moiitt 
Piaeeltoe,  m  that  part  of  the  cl»m  of  the  A|«Dojoet 
which  separates  the  Ssbines  from  Piccnum  (AVi  ,3, 
12),  and,  after  receiving  the  Velinos  kid  scvtiiloUstf 
amaller  ri*eni.  falling  into  the  Tiber  near  Ocricaloa. 
(Ti/  -  ,  .ICn.,  7.  516  —St!  Ital ,  8,  45.1 )  The  a»o4- 
ern  iidiuc  is  the  Ncra.  It  noted  for  its  suiphanw 
stream  and  the  whitish  colour  of  its  waters  ^  ■•i  ' 
c.—Stl.  Itai,  L  3,  »♦  IS.)  "Tlie  A^*," 

says  Eustace,  '*  forma  the  soothem  boondary  of  Uat- 

liria,  and  travt  rst  s,  in   its  way  to  .Varfii,  aUr;;  ri.n* 

(miles  dutant.  a  vale  of  most  delighttui  apptir^^^r 
The  Apennine,  in  ita  roildect  form,  "coruscis  liicibsi 
fremcns,"  bounds  thia  plain  ;  the  im!ky  Nar  itsterrttU 
It ;  and  fertility,  equal  to  that  uf  llie  iitigiilKiuring  Tile 
of  Cittumnus,  adorns  it  on  all  sides  with  vcgelatioeaid 
beauty."    {ClaM*ical  Tour,  vol.  I,  p.  334.) 

Narbo  MARTiua,  a  city  of  Gaul,  in  the  sostb« 
section  of  the  country,  and  southwest  of  t:if  mouibof 
the  Rhone.  It  waa  situate  on  the  river  Aux  (or  AfM), 
and  became,  by  meana  of  thb  stream,  a  aMfwrt  aid 

a  plate  of  ^riat  trade     Narlio  '.vas  ot.c  of  tiie  oldest 
cities  of  the  laud,  and  had  a  very  extensive  cwm.'ntrce 
long  befbfe  the  Romans  esUblishL-d  ihemselve*  in  thit 
(I'lartcr     Avienus  (^'•-   ^f.lfi^  .  v  makesittfct 
capital  of  the  unknown  trihc  ul  ih»:  KI;  sycc^  Thei* 
uation  of  this  place  appeared  »o  f.u  our-ible  to  the  Ro- 
msns,  that  they  sent  a  colony  to  it  befote  tlx?  ^d 
even  firmly  established  themselves  in  the  toifoaedifl| 
counirv,  A.U.C.  CM      (17//.  Pafac,  1.  I-^--^"- 
trop.,  4,  3.)   The  immediate  cause  of  this  «u.tro(.at 
waa  the  want  of  a  seed  harbour  on  this  cesat.  and  of  a 
plare  also  that  iiiijjlil  afTord  thr  nccr«sary  suiiplies  lo 
their  armic&  when  marching  along  the  Gellkc  thore 
into  Spain.    {Poljff> .  3,  39.)    At  a  later  penod,  after 
the  time  of  Casur,  Narbo  hccamp  the  rajMlsl  of  tiic 
entire  province,  which  look  from  u  iht  appelhlioeef 
Narbonenns.    This  distinction  prohablv  wiMiU  not 
have  been  obutned  by  it  had  not  MassUts  (MtrHtSl^ 
beak  dnelmd  n  line  wrd  jndtftBdnnt  coowwitr  Ir 
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\he  Romans. — As  a  Rams  eolonv,  this  pUcc  took 
tkm  BMM  of  Aorte  Mvtmt.  Im  tbe  uae  of  {jtmu 
k  ma  caUad  alio  Deamimmmm  CUmm,  fmu  llMt 

comrTvindir*s  having  seiil  thither  as  colonists,  at  the 
«iot€  of  the  civil  coatest,  tbe  remnant  o(  his  fiTosr- 
ite  t«oUi  kgion.  {Siutm.,  Tib.,  4.)  It  oootiauod  a 
flourishing  commercial  ckv  \!niii  a  laic  period,  pi?  rt  \ 
m  praiMKl  by  Mrii«r»  who  lived  whc-n  the  power  ol  liie 
ftUMA  capital  itedf  had  become  gmtly  dimiaiabed. 
:Jtmt0mu*,  d€  CUr.  Urk,  ta.—&ioinii«,  e»m.,  39.) 
The  remains  of  the  earal  conatraeted  by  the  Koawna 
for  coniiettiiiJ  the  waters  of  the  Atax  with  the  sea  by 
aains  of  the  lake  Rubresus,  clearly  {VOTa  the  ancient 
fomm  and  opuleDea  of  Naiba  tbib  eity  owtd  tia 
downfall,  aloftj^  witli  fo  many  other*,  to  the  inroads  of 
the  b«it>*roos  nations.  It  is  now  Ntrb<nnu.  {Man- 
mtrt,  Gngr.,  vaL  S,  fi.  63,  ««ff .) 

NAtBo.'<ii nAf.!.!*,  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  Gaul  uuder  tbe  Hotnans,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
oty  of  Narbo,  its  capiul.  It  waa  aitaate  m  the  aouth- 
«■  aad  aoathaaatcni  qaartar  «f  th*  ooontiy,  and  was 
bMaM  oo  tha  aaat  hy  QalUa  Oiaa^nBf  being  aep- 
STAttn]  from  It  by  the  Varus  or  Var  (Plni.,  3,  4) ;  on 
the  north  by  tbe  Lacua  Lemanua  or  Lake  of  Geneva, 
<Im  Rlrna,  anl  Oallia  Lagdimanaia ;  oo  the  weM  by 
Aquitania;  and  on  the  -^o  irh  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  Pyteoees.  It  emliraccd  what  was  afiurward  the 
MMkMlani  pan  of  Smoy,  Dmphine,  Provemet;  the 
western  part  of  Languedoc,  together  with  the  country 
along  tbe  Rhone,  and  the  eaatem  part  of  Gtucony. 
(VmL  Galiia.) 

Maaoiaaaa,  I.  a  beautiful  youth,  so«  of  tbe  liver-god 
Caphiatta  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  waa  barn  at  Tbespis 
ih  fifpotia.    He  aaw  his  image  retlectt  il  m  n  fountain, 
aad«  bccoining  enamoured  of  it,  pioed  away  till  he  waa 
dMafad  iotu  the  dower  that  bears  his  name.  This 
WIS  rrv'arded  in  rvrptic  le^'enda  as  a  just  punishment 
Mfoa  mm  tor  his  t^ard-bcanedness  towards  Echo  and 
■karajriMriia  and  maidena.    (OrtJ,  s\fet  ,  3,  341,  «<ff. 
— Jhfit .      ,  S71.)  According  to  th«  vetaion  of 
iiie  rabie  s'ven  by  Eudocia  (p.  3(K),  Nareisaue  threw 
him««ii'  into  tbe  fountain  and  was  drowned  (^/f^t^ri' 
imwnv  iKti,  Moi  iirrrvty^  ryi  Mrrp^  fidan).  Pao- 
iHdaa,  a6«r  fidieidia*  tbe  ommm  hgmt,  mmnimm 
another,  which,  according  to  bim,  was  leaa  krMwn  than 
the  oii«  we  have  just  given.    Thia  latter  version  of 
the  story  made  Naiciaeua  to  hava  Ind  a  twin-sister  of 
remark^le  beauty,  to  whom  ho  waa  tenderly  attached. 
She  resembled  him  very  cloeely  in  featuroa,  wore  sira- 
iar  attire,  arkd  used  to  accompany  him  on  the  hunt. 
This  aist^diad  young ;  aDd,NafciM4M,daeply  lamaot- 
iag  her  death,  «»ed  to  go  to  a  liaigMwoftttg  Ibont- 
ain  and  eazc  upon  his  own  imago  ui  it'i  ^vate^!<,  tbe 
atnmg  resemblance  he  horc  to  hia  deceased  si.stor 
OMkuig  this  image  appear  to  him,  aa  it  were,  the  form 
of  har  whom  he  lad  lost.    (  Fa    m  ,  9,  31 .  C. )— Hie 
Aower  alluded  to  in  the  story  oi  iNarciasos  is  wktat  hot- 
amsu  term  the  "  iViaretMua  poetiau**  (Imh.,  fr«n., 
Ml^  It  lovaa  tho  boidaia  of  atreams,  and  ia  admira- 
bly pwaauiild  ia  the  looehing  lo^nda  of  poetry; 
aincc,  bendmg  on  ita  fragile  stem.  r.  si  f-ms  to  »cck  its 
own  linage  la  the  waters  that  run  murmuring  by,  and 
«MB  fades  sway  and  diea.   f  A««  Flan  it  Vir^fiU^ 
p.  cirni  )—V   A  freedmaii  of  the  Emp*roT  Claudius. 
kts  afterwani  tiecaiae  bw  private  secretary,  and  in  the 
MMoiee  ef  Ifeia  oftce  acqaired  immense  hchea  by  the 
iDoet  odious  means.    Mesealina,  jealoua  of  hia  power, 
•odeavoared  'o  remove  him,  hot  her  own  vices  made 
kar  fall  an  easy  victim  to  this  unprincipled  man.   ( K*d. 
Mvaaalioa.)  Afrippina,  howatari  was  more  auccaa^ 
feiL    She  waa  VRUtted  at  Ma  having  endaaveered 

to  prevent  her  asc'  :  ^  i;i  the  imptT  iI  'hrone  ;  while 
Mercnaos,  on  hia  aide,  espoused  the  interests  of  the 
fMMg  Brftaaoisaa,  and  urged  Claudia*  to  nanM  him 

a*  «''fce**or.  AtortTPi)  nf  thftr  plrin'',  ;\'_'np[i;nn 
dA^re  .Sarciaaus  into  a  kind  of  temporary  exile,  by 


compelling  him  to  go  t«  tb;  batin  >r  Campania  tor  M 
health;  aadt  having  taken  advanuge  of  his  abacnce 
from  Rome  to  poison  tbe  emperor,  she  next  compelled 

Xflrci?-~  !>  !r,  put  himself  to  dtaih     {Tacit  ,  Attn.,  11, 
irf       11,  37.— M      12,  57.— itf.       13, 1. 
— VH.  Ckud.) 

N  \ni«<ri,  a  nation  of  Germany,  occupying  what  now 
corresponds  to  ti»o  northern  part  of  Upper  Pfalz  fai 
the  PateriiMM.    {Tacit ,  Oerm.,  49.) 

NAaili*,e  town  of  Umbria,  on  tb«>  river  Nar,  a  oli^ 
disunce  above  its  junction  with  the  1  ibtr.  Tin  more 
ancient  name  was  Nequinum,  which  it  exchanged  for 
Naniia  when  a  Roman  colony  waa  aetit  hither,  A.U.C. 
4M.  (lie.,  10,  9,  se^q  )  The  atory  of  tbe  nama 
Ncquiiuim  having  been  given  to  it  in  sport  by  tho  Ro- 
mans, on  account  of  tkie  roguery  of  its  mhabitanta  (iw- 
qnam,  "a  rogue"),  is  a  mere  ftetiOD.- Namk  waa  eel> 
oiiized  with  the  view  of  yervini;  a.«  a  point  of  defence 
Bgamal  llie  Umbn.  Many  years  altt  r,  wo  find  it  ia- 
curring  the  eeiMDre  of  tbe  senate  for  its  want  of  laiA 
during  the  emergencies  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
{Lityt  99,  16.)  The  situation  of  tbe  place  on  a  lofty 
bill,  at  the  foot  of  whirh  flows  the  Nar,  ha.*  Item  de- 
aeribed  by  several  poets.  (C/oud.,  6. — Coiu.,  Hm., 
616.— AMI.  Jhi(.,  ft.  4M.— tferlM;  7,  M.)  In  tbe 
passage  of  Martial  just  referred  to,  the  poet  allude*  to 
the  noble  bridge  raised  over  the  Nar  by  .Augustus,  the 
arch  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  highest  known. 
(Prornp  ,  Rtr.  Got.,  1.)  The  modern  Nami  occupies 
tbe  site  of  the  ancient  town.  Travellers  speak  in  hi^ 
terms  uf  tbe  beautiful  situation  of  the  placei,  (CW 
mer's  Anc  lUtVt  Tol.  1,  p.  S77,  uqg.) 

Naro,  now  Wkrenmt  a  river  of  Dalinatia,  rising  in 
the  mountain*  of  Bosnia,  and  falling  into  (he  Adriatie 
opposite  the  island  of  Lestna.  (P/in.,  3,  22.)  On  lie 
bank*  lay  the  dty  of  Narona,  a  Roman  colony  of  some 
note.  (Seylaz,  'p.  9. — Mela,  2.  3  )  ruius  should 
be  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of  Castrl  Nunn.  (Man- 
mrt,  Ottgr.^  toI.  7,  p.  347.) 

Naksks,  a  eunuch  of  tbe  court  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian I.  at  Constantinople.  Tbe  phiee  of  Ma  bittfc  la 
unknown.  He  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  emper- 
or, that  he  appointed  him  his  chamberiam  and  private 
treestirer.  In  A.D.  686  be  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
an  anny  destined  to  support  Befiaarius  in  the  expaW 
sion  of  the  Ostrogtrtha  from  Italy  ;  but  the  diascnstooa 
which  soon  arose  between  bim  and  UeliaariiMoeeaiioil* 
ed  bi«  recall.  Nevertheless,  in  562  be  waa  Main  eattt 
to  iuly,  to  check  the  progress  of  TotHa  the  GrOtb,  and. 
after  vanqoiihing  Totila,  he  captured  Rome.  He  also 
conqoend  Teiaa,  whom  the  Ooths  had  rbosen  king  in 
the  plaee  of  Totfla,  and,  in  tbe  spring  of  654,  Bucellinu*, 
the  leader  of  the  Atemnnni  After  Narses  h.id  cleared 
nearly  all  Iuly  of  tho  Ostrogoths  and  other  barbarians, 
he  was  appointed  govenMir  of  tbe  eoimtiy,  and  ruled  it 
fifteen  vears.  During  this  time  he  endeavoured  to  eih 
rich  tho  treasury  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  and 
excited  the  discontent  of  the  provinces  subject  to  him, 
wtolatd  tbeir  oomelaints  befiDre  tbe  Emperor  Justinian 
n.  Nsrsee  we*  deposed  Hi  dia^ee,  and  sought  »•> 
venjje  by  inviting  the  T.ombards  to  invade  Itahr«  which 
the/  did  in  668,  under  Albom  their  king.  Muratori 
and  otliera  have  doubted  whether  Narses  was  concern* 
ed  in  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards.  After  bis  depo* 
sition  be  lived  at  Naple*,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
at  Rome,  in  667.  (Bna/ctop.  Am  ,  vol.  9,  p  l3fi  ) 

NauycTom  or  Nartx,  a  city  of  the  Locri  Oguatn, 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  Wrln  of  Ajax,  son  of  O^neon. 
(flKraitf.  4!'"'  )  Fmrn  DIodorus  we  learn  that  Tsme- 
niae,  a  Bceotian  commander,  having  collected  a  force 
of  .^nianee  and  Athsmanee,  whom  he  had  seduced 
from  the  I.nccdTmonian  service,  invaded  Pbocis.  and 
defeated  its  inhabitants  near  Naryx  (14,  82).  The 
aame  hietortan  afterward  relate*,  that  PbayRQa,tbe  Pbo» 
rian,  havir;T  f'n'frf'f^  thr  T.orrian  territory,  SOToriaed  thi 
t  town  of  2*uyx,  which  he  razed  to  tbe  ground.— Til||l 
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ajM  tbo  epithet  "  Natydaii"  to  tba  Locn  wbo  m** 
in  Italy,  as  having  bwii  ttf  Oa  OpwitiMi  atoelc. 

NaaaMUNSv,  a  people  of  Africa,  to  the  southeast  of 
Cjfraatiea,  and  mending  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
midd'e  of  the  Syrtis  Major.  (Coinpare  Ihrod.,  4, 
172.)  They  were  a  roving  race,  uuciviiized  in  their 
fatbits,  and  noted  for  their  robberies  in  the  case  of  ali 
vessels  thrown  on  the  quicksands.  They  plundered 
the  cargoes  and  sold  the  crews  as  slaves,  and  hence 
Lucau  (9,  444)  remarks  of  them,  that,  wiilumi  a  sin* 
gla  vosmI  ever  aeekiog  their  eiMuea,  they  yet  carried 
on  a  traffic  witb  all  the  world.  Aogaetue  ordered  an 
expetliiioti  to  }>e  sent  against  them,  both  in  const-quencc 
of  their  numerous  robberies,  and  becau&e  ihcy  had  put 
to  death  a  Roman  prefect.  They  were  soon  conquered ; 
and  Dionysius  Pcriogetc^  {v.  208)  speaks  of  the  "de-  ! 
serted  dwcliiugs  of  tuc  dk-sUgycd  rva»auionea" 
ft^Hvra  fie?JiBpa  ano^Oificvuv  Jiaaofiuvuv).  They 
mie  not,  however,  completely  deauoyed,  for  we  find 
the  race  again  appearing  in  their  former  placet  of  abode, 
and  resuming  their  former  hahii.s  of  plunder,  until  in  the 
teign  of  Donutiao  they  were  completely  chased  away 
ftooi  tlM  coaet  into  the  deaerL  (Btua.t  CAroM.,  O/., 
S16,  2  — Jiixffhu.t,  Bell.,  2,  Ifi.) — Some  mention  has 
,been  made,  in  auutiier  part  of  ibis  work  {vid.  Africa, 
page  81,  col.  I),  of  a  joaroey  performed  tbrough  part  of 
the  interior  of  Africa  by  certain  young  men  oT  the  Na- 
samones  ;  and  the  opinions  of  some  able  writers  have 
bctn  given  on  this  subject.  'Vhv  fuliowing  remarks, 
however,  of  a  late  critic  may  be  compared  with  what 
it  ttated  under  the  article  Niger.  "Herodotitt  says 
that  the  Nasamones  went  through  the  deserts  of  Libya  ; 
and  that  he  may  not  bo  misunderstood  as  to  what  he 
neana  by  Libya,  which  is  somcUrnes  put  for  .\frica, 
he  stales  distinctly  that  it  cvittids  from  Kgvp!  tn  tin' 
promontory  of  Suluc  s,  wlicrc  it  ltirminat.e;>,  that  ii  is 
inhabited  by  various  nations  besides  the  Grecians  and 
Phmniciana;  that,  next  to  thia,  the  oountry  ia  abandon- 
ed to  beaata  df  prey,  and  that  all  beyond  ia  desert  t  that 
the  young  Nasamoniit,  having  pasvid  the  dtsert  uf 
libya  (not  Sahara),  came  to  a  region  with  trees,  on 
which  were  perched  men  of  little  atatnre;  that  they 
wrrr  ra-iJuctcd  hy  them  over  mora98e>  to  a  city  on  a 
great  iiver,  ruuuiiig  from  the  west  towards  the  rising 
tun;  that  the  people  were  black,  and  enchanters,  dec. 
liow  it  ia  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  the  country  alluded 
to  by  Herodotus  was  no  other  than  Mauritania,  and 
that  the  notion  ol  their  liavmg  crossed  the  great  des- 
ert, and  reached  the  Niger  about  Timbuctoo,  la  found- 
ed entirely  on  a  miarepreaentation  of  hia  oootera  and 

editors,  some  of  whom  niakr  thf  course  ol  the  vouiig 
men  lo  have  been  tauthufcst,  coiiUitry  to  what  ilerodo- 
tua  says,  and  for  no  olber  reason  that  we  can  deviae  but 
that  such  a  course  was  required  to  bring  thetn  to  a  pre- 
detern\incd  city  and  river,  known  to  the  inudcni!>,  but 
not  10  Herodotus.  Herodotus,  however,  sanctions  no 
aoch  notion;  be  distinctly  alati>!>,  on  the  contrary,  that 
diey  proceeded  to  the  weat,  -po^  Li^vpov  mcfiov, 
words  that  are  never  applied  lo  any  portion  of  the  coin-  , 
paas  lying  between  west  and  south,  the  word  Zcjthjf- 1 
nie,  in  -Latill  aa  well  as  in  Greek,  being  uaed  eiclu- 
aiveiy  for  west,  and  At'^  generally  for  xuutJari  st.  If 
we  will  only  lei  Herodotus  tell  his  uwu  hiosy,  we  shsU 
find  in  tboee  parte  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  do- 
minions, situated  between  the  Grcut  Atlas  and  the  Sa- 
hara, plenty  of  rivers,  two  of  thein,  the  TajUci  ai  d  tno 
Ad-judi,  both  running  to  the  east,  and  both  fp-eai  riv- 
era  in  the  eyea  of  men  who  had  never  witoeaaed  a  run- 
amg  Mream ;  we  shall  atao  find  citiea  and  towns,  in- 
tcrvrn;"!^  deserts,  morasses,  sands,  and  black  men  of 
small  stature,  the  modern  Berbers,  the  aocieol  Mela- 
noga  iuli,  omnea  colore  ni^',  i»  anawer  the  description 
of  Herodotus ;  who  5ay?,  morcnvrr,  that  his  nvcr, 
which  he  cslls  the  Nile,  not  only  descends  from  Lib- 
j%  but  traverses  M  Libya,  dividiiv  that  eonntiy  in 


^  audit.  Plia/'a  infonnation  is  still  more  explicit, 
and  tenda  to  eombortte  oar  suggestion.  He  telU  ui 

that  Suetonius  Pauiinus,  the  Komin  gtrjfral. 
crossing  Uie  western  Alias,  and  a  black,  duty  |il«a 
beyond  it  (dry  morass  or  peat-moss,  of  which  «t  sq. 
dcrsfanfi  then?  is  plenty),  ffll  in  with  a  nvtr  ranniii| 
to  ibc  cabtward,  whicb  he  (Piuiy)  calls  ibe  Nigtr, 
probably  from  the  black  people  or  the  black  toil,  uA 
which  is  stated  lo  lose  itself  in  ihc  sands  ;  and  «hica, 
according  to  Pliny,  emerging  again,  flows  on  to  the 
eastward,  divides  the  Libyanj  from  the  El.^.o;  lai.s. 
and  finally  falla  into  the  Mile.  Now  (be  Tiyik, 
which  llowa  Aom  the  aoothem  aide  of  the  moiiy  AU 
las,  cro-'(  1  by  "fio  I'o-iian  gctieral,  runs  in  an  (n'.m 
course,  and  loses  iisell  m  ihe  sands  ;  and  the  Ad-juit, 
which  rises  from  the  same  side,  or  ibe  Cratral  Alhl 
(in  Mauritania  Ca^saricnais),  and  runs  easterly  into  llis 
lake  Melgig,  might  very  well  be  contidered  bj  PIibt 
as  the  continuation  of  the  TafiUt  or  his  Niger;  trdit 
is  sufficiently  romaxlMble  that  ihia  river,  «r  some  other 
of  the  Bomereaa  atneamt  in  ^  neigUMMibood,  tlwuld, 
according  to  Leo  Africaiiua,  he  l  alUd  ihc  Ghir,  whicii, 
it  seema,  ia  a  native  name.  Here,  then,  we  t»n  it 
once  die  foundttioQ  far  th»  Oetr  toil  Nigwef  Pttt 
emy,  supplied  to  him  by  Pliny."  (Quarttr^  JbMir, 
No.  82,  p.  seqq.) 

NasicA,  1.  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Scr|um.  (ViL 
Scipio  V.) — H.  A  character  delineated  by  Horace  in 
one  of  his  satires.  Nasica,  a  mean  and  avirKiooi 
man,  marries  hia  daughter  to  Coranus,  wbo  i 
creditor  of  his,  in  the  hope  that  hit  new  toa-iD-ka 
will  either  forgive  him  the  debt  at  ooce,erdM«ill 
leave  hirn  a  legacy  to  that  amount  in  his  will,  wbirb 
would,  of  course,  be  a  virtual  release.  He  is  dutf-, 
pointed  in  both  these  czpectatiooa.  Coiaans  atM 
hi-  nnd  liaiids  it  lo  his  father-in-law,  »ith  J  !»• 
quc»i  iCial  lie  w  ill  read  it  :  the  latter,  alur  rtp<(t«dly 
declining  so  to  do,  at  latt  eonaenlai  and  init,  to 
surprise  and  mortilication,  no  mtmion  made  wiiic  »• 
strumcnt  of  any  bequest  to  him  or  hie.  (Hmt  ,Stt., 
2,  .'),  f-.'i  ) 

Nasipiekvs  (by  synmrcaia  Masid-yeout,  a  quadn- 
syllable),  a  character  eatirixed  by  Horace.  Uodsr  ikii 

feigned  name  the  poet  describes  an  cntenaineT  of  bai 
taste  and  mean  habits  atfccting  the  matmers  of  Um 
higher  classes.    (Sai.,  8,  8.) 

Naso.     Vid  Ovidius. 

Nasus  or  Nksli?,  a  town  or  fortress  nearCEnisd* 
in  Acamania.  The  name  evidently  implies  so  iniolu 
aitoatioa.  Livy  (26,  24 ;  38,  11)  wntea  a  Hum; 
bat  that  ia  probably  a  faUw  reading.  Fro«  ibe  ac- 
counts of  ancient  writers,  Nasos  setins  sIaiv*  W 
have  been  included  with  CEniadae  in  the  ces»iO(ii  d 
the  latter  made  by  the  Romans  grat  to  the  £io- 
liana,  and  afterward  to  the  .Acamanians.  (Foiyi,% 
2  )  If  Tngaidon  be  not  CEniads,  it  may  reprnenl 
Nasos,  which  was  probably  the  port  and  er^d^i  a.' 
GBniads  ;  and,  though  now  joined  to  the  codUomK, 
mi^ht  very  well  have  been  an  island  in  sncient  tiiMa 
{Crartur's  Auc.  Grecc€,  vol  2,  p.  26  ) 

NatIso,  a  river  of  Venetia,  in  Ciaaloioe  Gad,  mna^ 
in  the  Alpa,  and  falling  into  the  AdnMicMar  A^ailM. 
It  is  now  the  NaSisone  .Modern  critics,  hoiuncr.  irf 
divided  ill  opinion  as  to  the  identity  ol  titt*  ^iutsm 
witb  the  Natiao,  which  Strabo  and  other  aneiciitMi^ 
lers  place  clf>-ic  '.o  A"uilcia;  as  the  K'sSnrnt  n^K0 
some  links  uisuiii  irom  the  ruins  of  thai  citjr.  The 
most  probable  supposition  is,  that  aome  chan^  baa 
taken  place  in  the  bed  of  the  hver.  (Crmm't 
Italy,  vol.  9.  p.  129.) 

NaUi  Rvns,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  T>r\u.  ar,^  l>c- 
longing  to  the  Saitic  nomu.  It  was  situate  an  ue 
Canopie  arm  of  the  Nile,  to  the  teeth  of  Mrieli*  ind 
liortliwesl  of  Ssia.  Strabo  infornts  (802)  that,  in 
the  time  of  Psaounitichus,  a  body  of  Milesians  Uuia' 
•t  the  BollNline  moulh  of     mtt,  and  I  > 
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which  be  call*  "  the  fortreM  of  the  Milo- 
■Mos"  UtSUfOUiv  rdxoty  Tbt  gMgnpber  evi- 
Gently  i^m  hara  lo  Um  miiti  on  the  eout  of  Egypt 
of  toaif  Carunt  and  lonians,  by  whoRO  aid,  accord- 
td  Uoodotua  (2,  162),  HMmtnilichua  was  enabled 
tOMkdlaoUi  coilaegoca in  iJm  hhigdoiii.  Whom  how- 
t\er,  Sirabo  adds,  that  ihcse  Milesians,  in  process  of 
IUB«,  auied  loto  the  Saittc  iiome,  and,  after  haviag 
wiwfmti  Imhm  m  •  saval  conflict,  foondad  the  city 
of  Naocratia,  it  would  aeein  that  he  initot  Op  with  his 
Kcoant  of  this  place  lh«  circamataDce  of  the  aoceours 
cbtt  were  given  by  the  Athcniaos  to  Itiarus,  king  of 
^Dffit  tad  bj  meana  ol  which  h«  gained  a  victory 
Mr  dw  Fnwm.  laaiiM,  it  w  trae,  wm  aftorwtKl 
itiniti,  but  00  author  meutions  that  the  Milcsianii 
hMt  toy  share  io  bis  OTerthrow.  Naucratis  appears, 
■  fcct,  to  have  been  fbonded  long  before  any  Greek 
M(  foot  in  Egypt.  It  was  given  by  Ainasis  to  ihc 
lonufis  ss  ail  (iilrcpot  for  then  comiucrcti,  and  was  not 
Gilded  by  them.  This  favour,  bowev«,  on  the  part 
«f  lie  %ypitaa  inooaicb,  wm  graoted  under  cueh  re- 
MrietiMs  es  prpdence  Momod  toi«<)aire.   The  Ofeek 


were  only  allowed  to  enter  iho  Canopic  arm, 
tfiii  mme  obliged  to  atop  at  Naucratia.  If  a  ship  hap- 
psDcd  to  eater  another  mevtli  of  the  river,  it  was 
detaint  j ;  an  J  the  rr.rtmn  was  not  set  at  liberty  un- 
lets iw  could  !,vvr:ar  iiiat  be  wits  compelled  to  do  so 
ay  MMiMty.  Ho  waa  then  obliged  to  sail  to  Nau- 
oelii;  e^  if  eoniioaal  north  wiudi  made  this  impus- 
■UtL  he  bad  fo  send  his  freight  in  amalt  E^piian 

tesHli  round  the  Delia  to  Naucratis.  {Ilcrod  ,  2, 
179.)  fiut.  how  rigidly  soever  these  realiictiona  were 
wgM>>y  oafbreed,  they  must  soon  beve  fellen  into 
^  *':s<.  »s  ihc  mouths  of  the  Nile  wero  open  !o  any 
otic  ^:e{  ibe  conquefrl  by  the  Persians. — Naucfaiis, 
fton  iu  srteation,  became  the  connecting  link  in  the 
chaiiof  communication  between  the  coast  and  the  in- 
tarier  of  the  countrvi  and  continued  for  a  long  period 
»n  intortani  city.  It  is  mentioned  by  numerous  wri- 
icn  u  low  down  as  the  sixth  cealury. — The  ruins 
ehkk  Niabnhr  Iband  near  a  place  called  S«Jhadgjmr 
Ktm  10  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancien*  <  itv  — -Naii- 
cnu«  was  ibtt  ta^uve  place  of  Alhensus.  i..iiie  every 
MMWlcia]  city,  it  contained  amoof  its  population  a 
ki;ge  number  of  dissolute  persons  of  both  sexes. 
{LuckcT,  Gtagr.  dUlctddt/U,  p.  3oU,  seqq. — Mauncri, 
Ciorr  ,  yol.  10,  pt  1,  p.  563,  seqq.) 

miri4cnps,  L  a  naval  atatWD  on  the  northeaatem 
aaaat  ef  Siefly.  Between  thia  place  and  Myla»,  which 

Is?  to  the  we*-!  of  it,  the  fleet  of  Sextns  Pompeius 
wti  defeated  by  that  of  Oclaviua  (A.U.C.  718.  B.C. 
ilk>^L  An  iaiand  off  the  ceeat  of  Crete,  near  the 
pfcrr.oritory  of  S.imtnnnitiTn  (i'/in.,  4.  12.)  —  III. 
llji  port  of  liie  town  of  Bulls  iu  Phocis,  new  the  coo- 
&t)r«  of  ikeotia.  {Plin.,  4,  3.)  It  is  supposed  to 
bava  been  the  same  with  the  Myclios  of  8trabo. 

NatypacTCs,  a  city  of  Ijocris,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  teniiory  of  ihe  OzoU-,  and  close  to 
KhMiaa  ef  ,£toha.   It  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
neoM  faeai  the  eifcomatance  of  the  Heracllds  hvmg 
ihrrc  ramtnictcd  the  fleet  in  which  they  crossed  over 
(ulu  Lhc  rdopounesus  (vavf,  e  ship,  and  Tri/yvvfit,  to 
tomstnuL— Sirabo,  426.~ilp0ttN<.,  3,  7,  2).— After 
iW  Peiatan  war,  this  city  was  occupied  by  the  Athervi- 
•ae.  who  thmeaublished  the  Mcssenian  Helots  after 
'hmr  had  eTscBJtad  Ithome.    {Thucyd.,  1,  103. — Id., 
V  9Q.^F»uMm^  4,  24,  atfq.)  The  acqutaitiOD  of 
Naopectoe  waa  of  great  importance  to  tbe  Aibentans 
'Oring  the  Peloponnestin  war,  ,«h  it  was  an  excellent 
»uuon  for  their  fleet  in  the  Conntbiao  Crulf,  and  not 
oely  aSwded  ihcm  tbe  means  of  keeping  up  a  com- 
sanication  with  Corcvra  and  .Vcamania,  bnt  etiaMid 
tikcm  also  to  watch  the  mulions  of  itic  enemy  on  the 
opposite  coast,  and  to  guard  against  any  designs  they 
89)(rtti  form  agaiuat  their  alliea.   Some  important  na- 
rii  operatioaa  whidi  teok  pbee  eff  thie  city  in  the 
AS 


tl'ird  year  of  tbe  war,  wiR  be  Ibaiid  deuiled  in  Tbfr 
c^didM  (t^  83,  aeM).— >After  tbe  fiuhare  of  the  espe* 
diliott  nndertaken  by  Demeatbenet,  the  Athenian  gen> 
eral,  against  the  ..iCtoIians,  the  latter,  support' J  hy  s 
Peloponnesian  force,  endeavoured  to  seize  Naupactua 
by  a  ecup  de  main;  but  aocb  were  tbe  able  amng^ 
menta  made  by  Demosthenes,  who  threw  himself  into 
the  place  with  a  re- enforcement  of  .\carnsnian  aux- 
illartea,  that  the  enemy  did  not  think  proper  to  proa* 
ecote  the  attempt.  [Thucyd.,  3,  102.)  On  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  however,  Naupac- 
tus  surrendered  to  the  Spartans,  who  expelled  the 
MeaaeDiaoa  from  the  place.  (PatMon.,  4, 86.)  De* 
moatbenea  infeme  na,  that  it  bad  afterwano  been 
occupied  by  the  Achaaaa,  bnt  was  ceded  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  the  Jb^tollans  (Phil ,  3,  p  \20.—StTaho, 
426),  in  whoae  poaaession  it  remained  till  they  were 
engaged  in  a  war  wiili  the  Romci.'-  The  latter,  af- 
ter having  defeated  Anliochus  ni  1  herinopyta:,  sud- 
denly crossed  over  from  the  Maiiac  Gulf  to  that  of 
Corinth,  and  inveeted  Maopactua,  which  woold  prob* 
ably  bave  been  taken,  noCwithstandfaig  tbe  obeunate 
defence  made  by  the  .Ctolians,  had  they  not  obtained 
a  truce  by  tbe  iniervetuion  of  T.  Flamminoa.  {Lh.» 

36,  90,  Mtqq  Pdyi.,  ft.  lOt.)   Nanpactas  was  atill 

a  city  of  some  importance  in  thr  fimr  nf  Hteroclps 
(p  643),  but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  Liy  an  earthquaice 
M  the  reign  of  Justinian.  {Procop.,  Bell.  Got.,  3.)— 
I'he  modem  town  is  called  Eneb»chli  by  the  Turiis, 
Nrparta  by  the  Greeks,  and  Lepanlo  by  tbe  Frmnka, 
■  til  .1.  stroiiii  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  {KevpcWa 
Journa/,  vol.  1,  p.  8.)  "  Nepacto,"  aaya  Sir  W.  Gel^ 
**  ia  a  miaenUe  paabalia,  and  a  ruinone  town ;  bnt  it 
is  worth  visitin;:,  hrmK-'e  it  givea  a  very  exact  idea 
of  the  ancient  Grcelt  city,  with  ita  citadel  on  Mount 
Khegmm,  whence  two  walla,  coming  down  to  the 
coast  and  the  plain,  form  a  triangle.  The  port  abso- 
lutely runs  into  the  city,  and  is  shut  within  the  walla, 
which  are  erected  on  the  ancient  found:)tion'<  "  {Itin., 
p.  293.— Cromrr'a  Anc  Oreau,  vol.  2,  p.  105,  «eff.) 
NaoFiTii,  a  maiitime  town  of  Argolis,  the  port  of 

ArgO":.  ?  niate  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  head  of  the 
Sinus  Argolicus.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  ita 
name  from  Nsuplius,  the  run  of  Neptune  and  Amy> 
mone.    {Slraho,  -ff  rod.,  6,  76. — Xen.,  Hist. 

Gr.,  4.  7,  C.)  Ndupiid  was  deserted  and  in  ruioa 
when  visited  by  Pauaanias.  Tbe  inhabitanta  bad  been 
expelled  eeveral  centariea  before  by  the  Aqpvea,  tqieo 
suspidon  ef  tbeir  faveoring  the  Rpartana.  The  btier 
people,  in  consequence.  irr(  ivt  l  iLern  into  their  ter- 
ritory, and  established  them  ai  Mcihonc  of  Messenia. 
(Pmmm.,  4,  SS.)  Nauplia  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  modem  tow  n  of  Nupult  di  Romania,  as  it  i»  called 
by  the  Greeks,  which  poasciisca  a  f«>rir«j:s  of  some 
strength.  Sir  W.  Gell  rcmsrks,  that  *•  Nauplia  is  the 
beat  built  city  of  the  Morea.  It  ia  aituated  on  a  rockf 
point,  on  which  aro  many  rcmaioa  of  tbe  ancient  walL 
The  port  is  excellent  and  very  defensible."  {Tiin  ,  p. 
181.— Cramer'a  Amc.  Qruet,      3,  p.  239,  teqq.) 

NaVKiIvna,  a  patronymie  of  Mamedee,  a«n  of 
Nauplius.    (01  Met ,  13,  39  ) 

NauplIos,  1  a  son  of  N)ipiui>e  and  Amymone,  and 
the  founder  of  NaopKa.  {PauaamaM^  %  W.—Id  ,  4, 
25  )  He  was  the  orrf  that  sold  Auge,  daughter  of 
Aleus,  to  King  Icutliras.  (Vii.  Auge  )  This  Nau- 
pliue  meat  not  be  confounded  with  the  second  of  the 
name,  who  was,  in  fact,  ooe  of  bis  desceodanta. 
{Heyne,  ad  ApoUoi.,  2,  1,  5.— Compare  JVarmcmi, 
Citlal  Ari:nnaut..  ad  Vnl  Flacc  ,  .i  r  )— 11.  .\  de- 
scendant of  the  preceding,  and  oue  of  the  Argonauts. 
{Heyne,  td  ApoUod.,  2,  I.  b.—  Burmann,  Catai.  Ar^ 
I' annul  ,  s  r  ) — IIT  A  -^n-  of  Xcpluno,  the  father  of 
Palamedes  by  Ciymcnt.  a:;  !  kinrr  of  Eubcea.  He  waa 
80  taldignant  at  tbe  treatment  which  his  sun  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  Greeks,  that,  to  avenge  hie  deatbb 
he  set  up  a  burning  torch  OH  the  pionontaiT  of  Ca» 
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|ihartu$,  ill  order  to  deceive  the  Grecian  vtusel!'  tliru 
wer<  Miiiiig  by  lo  llit:  ui^hl  ou  liicir  rciurii  Iroui  i  roy  ; 
hmI  1m  Uhm  caused  ibeir  shipwreck  on  tbe  coast, 
'fie  'Oi'  It  seems,  iiad  been  (Jaced  on  the  most  dan- 
geruuii  p<<rt  ul  lUe  bhurc  ;  but  ibu  Urcekis  uiisiook  it 
iur  a  frieiidiy  signal,  inviting  tiiem  to  land  here  aa  the 
■•fieat  pan  of  Uw  uiuti.  Tboam  of  Um  ahiiNrreckad 
mwa  that  eanw  aafc  to  tbe  land  were  ilain  by  Naii< 
who  IS  said,  howcser,  lo  have  thrown  Liiiiself 
ioie  aea  when  be  saw  bia  plan  of  veogeaoce  la  a 
gtwi  neaMire  frasiimted  bjr  Um  eaeaps  of  Ulynao, 
wh'^ii  the  winds  bore  away  in  safety  from  the  danger- 
ous  coa«L  (iiy^ua.» /a^'i  116  } — Tbe  oUi>cure  and 
eurtotis  legend  nlatoo  Afiottodoniu  (2,  1.  5)  is 
ihoaglii  liy  many  to  have  reference  lo  this  N'auplius. 
It  aa&igiia  hiMi  a  didt;rctU  end.  According  lu  lhi!> 
version  of  tbe  story.  Naupliaa  attained  a  great  age, 
Md  |NMH«d  bt*  Uino  00  the  aoa,  boieniing  the  tstc  of 
tboae  who  wtn  lost  on  it.  At  length,  through  tbe 
anger  of  the  godN,  he  himself  met  wiih  the  baiiie  fate 
which  be  deplored  in  oihexs.  {^Hcync,  ad  ApoUod.,  I.  c  ) 

NaoroBToa,  •  towrn  of  Pmmomm,  om  b  rivwr  of  the 
same  name,  now  OUr  ( Upper)  Layback.  (  Veil.  Pat., 
%,  lia  — i'/M».,  3.  \9 —Tacit ,  Ann.,  I.  2U  ) 

Natraicia.  daughter  of  Alciitoiis,  king  of  the  Pbse- 
•etans.  8hc  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked  on  her  father's 
ooast,  and  gave  him  a  kind  reception.    {Od.,  6,  17, 

•HI) 

NaosTaTHMua,  I.  a  port  and  harbour  ia  iSictly,  ai 
the  nottih  of  tbo  river  Caeypnria.  below  Syraeoto ; 

now  Ayp'ti<i!,ctio  {Clur.,  Sic  Aiil,  p  97.  —  liri- 
ehaid,  i'tics.  'i\tpvgr.) — II.  A  village  and  anchoring - 
place  of  Cyretiaica,  between  Lrythron  and  Apollonia. 
(Mela,  I.  8.) — ill  An  ariLljonnfr- place  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  in  A^u  Minor,  about  9U  siiadia  fruiii 
the  mouth  of  the  Hslys  :  it  is  supposed  by  some  to 
liave  tieeu  identical  with  the  Ibyra  ur  Ibora  of  Hiero- 
cics  (p  7ni);   D'Antille  gives  BiUtreA  aa  tbe  mod - 

rrii  ij  im(  ;    but   Heichard,  Kupri  AfksL  (ilrrMM, 

FenpL,  Hud*.,  G.  M.,  1,  p.  16.) 
Naioa,  I.  a  town  of  Crete,  eetobntod  for  produ* 

cing  eicellent  whetstones.  (Ftnd.,  htkm.,  6,  107. 
— Sckol.  ad  Find.,  I.  c.) — II.  The  largest  of  tkeCyc- 
Isdes,  lying  to  the  east  of  Paros,  in  the  .£geen  Soa. 
It  is  said  by  Pliny  (4,  12)  to  have  borne  the  ^eversl 
names  of  Strongylo,  Dia,  Dioiiysias,  Sictlia  Minor, 
and  Callipolis.  The  aame  writer  states  that  it  was 
76  miles  in  circuit,  and  twice  Ihe  aise  of  Paroa.  It 
was  first  peopled  by  the  Cafiam  {SUfh,  Byz.,  s.  v. 
Ndfof),  but  afterward  received  a  colotiv  of  lonians 
fram  Athena.  {Herod.,  S,  46.)  Tbe  failure  of  tbe 
expedition  underteken  hf  the  Penbna  tniiMl  diit 
island,  at  the  sufrgr  stion  of  Aristagoras,  Ted  to  the 
revolt  uf  ihe  Ionian  slates.  {Herod.,  5, 38  )  At  this 
period  Nazos  was  the  moat  Honrialiing  of  the  (?y elu- 
des ;  but,  not  long  after,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sian armament  under  Datis  and  Artaphorncs,  who  de- 
stroyed the  city  and  temples,  and  enslaved  the  inhab- 
itanta.  {Herod.,  tt,  00.)  Notwiihstandti^  thia  calam* 
itf,  (he  Nanene,  with  four  ahips,  joined  tin  Greek  fleet 
assernlileJ  at  .Salaniia  (Herod  ,  8,  46),  ar.d  yc^  '''cy 
were  the  first  of  the  confederatea  whom  tbe  Athenians 
deprived  of  their  independeiwa.  (IMnieyid.,  1, 08, 187.) 
Tt  appears  from  Herodottu  (1,  64)  that  they  hr.d  al- 
ready been  subject  to  that  people  in  the  time  of  i'l- 
sistnitus.  Naxos  was  ftftMr  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  there. 
{Virg.,  iBn  ,  3,  136 — Horn.,  Hymn  in  Apoll ,  44.— 
Find  ,  P,jih.,  4,  \hti.—A}toUod  ,  I,  7,  4.)  The  prin- 
cijMl  tovvn  was  alao  called  Naxoa. — The  modem 
name  of  Um  island  ia  Naxi*.  (Oramer't  Ave.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p,  4(T<?  )  Mr  Hawkins  give*  the  lontjest  di- 
amel<2r  of  ihe  island,  according  to  the  Russian  chart, 
aa  about  ei^Thteen  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  twelve. 
(Cfar*<'»  TraiN'/.v.  vn!  r,  .,  LonJrin  l>r. 

Clarke  observes  of  iNuxoa,  titiat  its  inbabiunts  are 
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;  ?.iill  greiit  votaries  of  Baceboa.    Olivier  t^Ht 
lenor  terms  ol  the  prfcseat  Naxiaa  wioe,  addtiu  ^ 
the  uiliabiianta  know  nTi'htrhnrm miltii mm  [mmmh 
H     IV  (Clarice,  on  the  cnntrsrv,  th^«r»es  that  ih» 
wine  or  Ts&xo*  luauilaitis  iis  pristine  cekUiiy,  u4 
that  be  thought  it  excellent.  Nazos  is  said  ta  ban 
DO  pone  for  the  xeoepiMm  of  kifa-aaed  vesseb,  sad 
baa  therafore  been  leee  BWbjirt  to  tbe  visiu  o(  iIm 
Turks.    Dr.  Clarke  stales  that,  when  be  visited  liv 
laland,  be  waa  told  that  them  waa  net  a  an^Mahw 
medan  in  it,  and  that  menjr  of  ibe  bihriwiiah  of  ihi 
interior  had  never     en  a  Turk.    The  produce  of  il* 
island  consists  at  prcs>eni  ol  wines,  wheat,  barli^,eii 
oranges,  leoiooa,  peecboa,  figi^  cbaeae.  adacb  is  «• 
ported  to  Constantinople,  coiffn,  honf-v,  sn-!  wu. 
The  vtolage  was  one  year  so  auui>J«iit,  mat  uie  p««- 
pie  were  obliged  to  pour  their  wines  into  tbt  cutou 
of  the  CapttchiBS.   {MaUe-Brwi,  Geogr.,  vol.  I,  pi 
168,  Am.  ed.y—^in.  A  city  e«  tba  aasMa  mk  «f 
.Sicilv,  situate  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount Ttanii 
and  looking  towudv  Catena  and  Syracuse.  Jiim 
fenoded  by  a  eoloojr  fiom  tbe  iatand  af  NaaM,  aw 
year  before  the  scttlemcn'  of  Syracuse  {01  17,  3), 
and  at  the  same  time,  consequently,  with  Crotoia  m 
Italy.    {limeyd.,  6,  8  —  Scymnia,  v.  276.)  Tb 
colony  was  a  powerful  one,  and  tba  rapid  growtb  of 
the  new  slate  is  clearly  shown  by  the  early  looi.iljr g 
of  Zsnele  or  Meseana.    Naios,  however,  not  toiw  al- 
ter thia»  fell  onder  tbe  away  of  Hippectaias,  ijniiof 
Gela.   (Herod.,  7,  154  )   Bnt  It  aooa  fwavmd  ita 

frt  f  ilom,  waged  a  successful  coTitest  with  Meswiii. 
and  appeared  subsequently  as  the  sliy  «1  tk 
nians  sgalnst  Syraeo«e,  the  rapid  increase  of  ibt*  eitj 
having  (ilk-d  it  vMth  apprehensions  for  its  own  alsty. 
A I  a  still  later  period,  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  SjrKose, 
destroy,  d  the  city  (Diod  ,  14,  lf>.  —  <H.  H  S>  Iwi 
the  old  inhabitants,  together  with  some  Dew-etaMli 
afterward  settled  in  the  immediate  vicinity, uifemi* 
ed  Tsuromenitirn     (  Kirf  Tauromenium.) 

MaziANaoa,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  iwilBw** 
em  angle  of  the  eoontry.  and  to  the  MolbeHlafAh 
chels'iB.  This  pi;;  Irrivts  all  it-*  celebnty  froo 
Gregory,  the  distinguished  theologiaa,  »bo  wu  bom 
at  Arianzus,  a  smaH  viDeie  in  tbe  immedntt  neigk- 
bourbood,  but  who  waa  promoted  to  the  bisbopnc  «f 
Nazianzus.  {Niceph.,  CaU  ,  14,  SS.^-Piuhnerg., 
ap.  Stud.,  8.  V.  Tpnyoptoc  )  Nszisnzus  u  i.ng'ed 
by  Hieroclea  to  Cappedocie  Seeomla.^  Tbe^lt^ 
ries  remove  it  24  milea  from  Afcbalm.  (Ori"WT» 
Asia  MnivT,  vol  2.  p.  114.) 

Nk^tu(}s,  a  rivw  of  Bruinum,  rising  K>  ^^'^ 
eaat  of  Gooeentla,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tartn- 
tinns  above  Crotona.  It  is  now  the  Nicla  Tha 
stream  was  said  to  have  derived  us  name  troai  tfci 
cireumatance  of  tbe  captive  Trojan  women  bavirf 
there  set  fire  to  the  Greci.iti  fleet  {vai^,  at0u)i  sc*- 
cumstaacG  alluded  lo  by  many  of  the  aBCliiOtS,  h< 
with  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  regards  the  KCtio  of 
tbe  event.  Tbe  nee  which  Virgil  has  msde^""" 
tradition  n  well  known.  (Straho,  S81. — Crmtrt 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  391  ) 

NcAP6i.is,  a  celebrated  city  of  Campania,  oa 
Stnoa  Crater,  now  ftapiu,  or.  in  ItaKan,  Nspdi  In- 
numerable  accounts  exist  relative  to  the  foosoiUW 
of  this  celebrated  place  ;  but  the  fiction  mo»«  f«»"»- 
lent  seems  to  be  that  which  attriboicd  it  to  Suen 
Parthenope.  who  was  cast  upon  its  shore*,  ™  bom 
whom  it  (ii  rived  the  name  (Partbenopo)  r-y  wtaeb 
it  is  usu.-iliv  designated  in  the  poet.s  oi  inUi^aity. 
(Lyrophr  ,  7 17. Dtmrnwitu  PemgeUs,ii>T  -^ 
ltd  ,  12.  33.)   .-Iccoitffngto  9tfel>o,ibe  t«ib«  »" 

preteiulni  foundress  was  shown  \\nie  in  his  tiroS. 
(Strah.,  846.) — Hercules  ia  also  menliontd  a*  toufjilel 
of  Noapolia  by  Oppian  and  Diodorus  Sicolofjsp 
ad  Lyrophr.,  I  <-  )— We  find  also  cOMidBW" 
venations  m  what  may  be  regarded  aa  the 
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Bt  of  ibe  origia  of  Netpolu.    Scymaus  of  Cbiot 
hfkk  (M  FtMWMM  vad  Cmnniw  u  it« 
fcaaJwi,  wliils  Stof^naa  of  BywuXiam  imhmo  tin 

Rhoduns  B  It  bv  far  the  jiio^i  numerous aiid  retpect- 
■Me  eoUM>ntt«»  liiinbuie  it»  iaundalion  lo  the  Cuiiue- 
WW,  a  aiwawitiiii  e  which  ibeir  proximity  reoderi  high- 
ly  prcb«ble.  {Siraho,  iXG  —Ltvy,  8,  22  —VV'.'  Pa- 
Urc,  1,  4.)  Hviice  ihu  cmmezion  of  this  ciiy  with 
EjbcTd,  SO  frequently  alluded  to  by  ttie  poets,  and  ea- 
aaeiiUy  by  Sutiua,  who  waa  bom  here.  {Stlv.,  I,  2; 
t,  5 ;  3.  3,  dec.)  A  Greek  inacriptioo  tnentioDS  a  hero 
of  the  uame  of  Eutnclus  as  having  had  divine  liunourt 
paid  u>  iMBt,  probably  aa  founder  of  the  city.  {Capor 
OB.  Mai.  Nap  ,  p  1U5.)  TWa  bet  aarvea  to  iHaatfala 
iQOihcr  pai»s:3i!t  uf  Siatiub  {Sii'c  ,  4,  H,  45  )  — The 
of  the  tcundaiion  ol  ihiti  colony  i»  not  recorded. 
Paterculoa  obaervea  only  that  it  waa  Midi 
poalcrior  to  thai  of  "he  parcnl  cily.  Strabo  «(?em«^  to 
another  colony  subaequent  to  thai  ot  the 
compoaed  of  Chalcidiana,  Ptthecuaana,  and 

 (&f«A..S4tt.)   Tlie  Utter  woM  probably 

the  tamo  wba  ai*  anantioMd  in  a  fragment  of  Timnua, 
quoud  by  Tzcixoa  («d  L^eopkr.,  732-37),  aa  hav- 
uu  ougrated  to  Italy  twder  the  command  of  Diotimua, 
liSft  abo  iaatiwiad  a  Xaftteado^optoy  atill  obaarvad  at 
Ni-i<»lis  in  the  time  of  Sutiua  (&>/r  ,  4,  8,  50) 
Tne  peaaage  of  Slrabo  abo¥e  cited  wiU  account  also 
far  IM  iwfortair  ohaafo  in  tbo  omdition  of  the  city 
nom  tisder  oonaideration,  which  is  marked  by  the 
lenna  Pihepolia  and  Noapolia,  both  of  which  are  ap- 
p^ird  lo  It  by  the  ancient  wriiers.  It  is  to  he  noticed, 
ioa<  Paiayoln  la  the  name  under  whieh  L)>7  men- 
iMHV  ti  «MQ  daaeribing  the  first  tranaaeiiona  wtiieh 
jo«ir.ixt  iu  history  wiih  that  ot  inr.  A  U  C.  429 
\L*Ff,  M,  t'i);  while  Polybiua,  apeakiiig  of  eveuu 
wkiek  eaaifad  in  the  bringing  of  the  firat  Punic 
"*'ir,  t)-i'.  i«,  aho'it  f  years  afterward,  employe  only 
Uiat  oi  .\capoU»  (I,  oi). — Livy,  however,  clearly  al- 
tadaa  lo  tbo  l«io  cities  as  ezistmg  at  the  aame  time  ; 
bat  w  iMor  m  mra  of  Palapolia  aAar  it  bad  vndar- 
fODn  a  aicfe  and  aoirendeivo  lo  the  Reman  anna. 

Accordifig  to  iht^  same  }iistorian.  ihix  town  ^l(>od  at 

80  freal  daataoce  Irom  the  atte  of  J^tcapolu,  cerumly 
wvar  lo  Vaaovioa,  and  in  tho  plain.  {Rmumdti, 

foL  p  .^^0  )  It  was  betrayed  by  two  of  its  chief 
ainkM  ia  d,€  ivoinan  consul,  A.l'.C.  42d.  {Lte.,^, 
W )  R«<>peciiiig  the  peaition  of  Neapoliik  it  niay  be 
seen  from  Pbny,  that  it  was  placed  between  the  river 
Sabetbaa,  now  tl  Ftume  Madalona,  and  the  amall  iai- 
trd  Mf'gmha,  or  Megalia.  aa  Stalius  ralla  it  {Sylv.,  3, 
l»  80),  on  wbicb  the  Coatei  del  (ho  now  aianda. 
(An-,  a.  A— CWbnwKa.  it  R.,  10.)- It  is  probable 
that  Neapoits  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Roimuis  uoi 
long  after  the  fall  of  the  neigbbounog  city ;  for  wtt 
find  that  they  were  supplied  wMi  abipa  by  that  town 
I".  '!"»•  tirat  Punic  war,  for  the  p'lrpo-'p  cro«^<.r\ri^  ovrr 
una  Sitcdy.    {Poljfb.^  i,  At  thai  tunc  wv  may 

o^foao  iko  HihoWmila  of  Neapolia,  like  those  of 
Oam^  to  hava  Vm  nmeb  of  tbeir  Greek  character, 
fiMn  betng  compeRed  to  admit  the  Campanians  into 
tbeir  eon\[nonweatth  ;  a  circumstance  thai  liad  been 
by  Slrabo  (246).  In  that  geographer'a  time, 
'  m  still  NnMinod  dnmaant  iiacoa  of  their 
first  ont/in  Thoir  ^rvmiia!<Ia,  clubs,  and  societies 
w«re  formtd  a/ur  ibe  Greek  umnner.  Public  games 
tvere  ceklicatcd  every  five  yeara,  which  might  nvol  in 
eclcOrtty  the  most  famous  institutions  of  that  nature 
m  Greece;  while  the  indolence  and  luxurv  of  Grecian 
SMotierB  were  also  very  prevalent,  and  allured  to  Ne- 
ipeiM  oMRf  a  age  and  tempanmant 

hclinad  Wa  to  a  Wb  of  aoaa.  (Oni,  Met  , 
—Hot..  Efod  ,  5,  24,  3.  — S  '  7  i/ .  VZ,  M.  —  ^iaL, 
i,  5.  86.)  Claudius  and  Ncio  seem  to  have 
ibown  a  Idte  prediloetton  for  Neapolia  as  a  reaidence. 
(Tm.,  Ann  .  15,  .53  — /</  .  16.  10  )  The  epithet  of 
apuiiDd  to  this  city  by  Martial  (6,  7»),  proves 


that  literatare  continued  to  flourish  here  in  his  taon, 
— Aaaoog  otbar  aaporatiiions,  we  loam  ttom  Ma«i» 
bina  {Sat.  1,  18),  that  the  people  of  Nfopolis  woo. 

shipped  the  bun,  under  the  image  of  a  boll  with  i  Ku 
man  fat^,  which  thaj  called  Hebon.   Thu  fact  i« 
coBfiimad  bjr  nomoMMa  ooina,  «i4  alao  by  on  iBMil|» 

tion  which  has  comr  down  to  VO.  (CiVIMr'o  AM» 
Italy,  vol  2,  p.  168,  na^q.) 

rNiEARCHua,  a  celebrated  naval  eomnaiidor  in  tbo 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  waa  a  native  of 
Crete,  and  one  of  the  friends  of  Alexander  in  early 
life,  ahanng  with  the  young  prince  ihe  disgraces  in> 
Gumd  dorms  the  rci^  of  Philip.  When  Aioxandac 
had  aobdooa  tbo  ompno  of  Dmwo,  ho  a«nt  Neorebaa 
on  -i  vovngr  of  d.^covi  rv,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hy- 
daapea  down  ihc  Indus,  and  from  the  embouchure  ol 
the  Indus  to  the  Euphralea,  alon^  the  coaat  of  Gedre> 
sia,  Carman  ia,  and  Per»M  '1  he  narrative  of  tbia 
voyage  has  been  presierved  lo  u«  by  Arrian,  who  pro- 
feeaea  to  give  an  extract  from  the  joornsl  of  Nearchus. 
It  ia  in  bia  indtco.   The  Mitbenticiiy  of  the 

aeeoont  has  been  qoeMiooed  Hardooin  and  Dod- 
well,  but  ia  fully  established  by  Sainte-Croix  {Exanun 
I  CrUxnie  du  Hulonen*  dM/exandre),  Ooaaellm  (/2e> 
mtt  Im  Gecgraphu  i4iae«eiNM},  and  Vmeent 
[  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  Lond  ,  1807.  —  Cornnieree  and 
Nasi^aiwu  of  liu  AncutUs  m  ihc  iNdtan  Ocean,  voL 
1).  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  tbo  tbno 
writers  just  mentioned  differ  in  other  rcspecta  aa  re- 
gards this  celebrated  voyage.  Gossellin  thinks,  for 
example,  that  all  the  statements  made  by  Nearchus 
can  bo  rigoioualy  confirmed  by  modem  geogranhy. 
Vineoot,  on  tbo  ether  band,  suppoaea  that  the  deraelp 

ive  system  of  the  ancients  must  necessnn!'.  have  in- 
UiMlucfrd  liitu  ihe  narialivti  ot  ihe  Grt-eiv  coinmandei 
many  errors  and  contradictions.  Sainli-Croi.x.  again* 
I  18  deserted  by  his  usual  gootl  sense  snd  judgment 
wlioii  he  aasigna  to  the  exptdition  of  Ncaichtis  no 
other  motive  but  the  foolish  ambition  of  Alexander. 
If  this  had  boeo  the  caao*  why  would  Nearchus  bavo 
kept  a  journal  so  full  of  naotieal  and  geographical  ol»> 

servalions ! — Ntarchu.s  was  i  m;ii|il n  ed  l>v  .\(  -v.iii- 
der  with  a  golden  crown,  which  the  monarch  placed 
upon  hie  hMd.  A  new  route  «u  marhed  oot  AU 
exander  was  to  iiru!orlake  an  expedition  acrainsl  Ara- 
bia, and  ISicarctius  and  hia  fleet  were  to  accontpaiiy 
hiM,  and  lo  coaat  the  Arabian  shore;  but  the  death  of 
the  monarch  put  an  end  to  the  daaign.  Aftoi  the  do* 
cease  of  Alexander,  Nearchus,  who  bed  obtahwd  the 
prefecture  or  salrapv  of  Fainphylia  and  Lycia,  exerted 
himsaU,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  secure  the  throne  of  A^ 
eiandar  lo  Hefevlee,  aon  of  Baraint.-^-Ho  alao  wioio  n 
htsiory.  or  historical  tnemoir>  nf  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der; but  of  tbi.1  work  the  tiile  aione  rcmauis.  The 
VOjmgo  of  Nearchus.  besides  being  contsined  in  the 
common  text  of  Arrian,  may  be  found  in  Hudson's 
Gtogri^i  Mdiutcs  Graci,  vol.  1.  It  sppesred  slso 
in  18tl^  from  the  Vienna  press,  under  tho  title  of  Ne* 
apxf>v  wrpinXov^  U  tov  'A^&iovoi.  {U^fmamt^  Les, 
miiofTT.,  vol.  3,  p.  114.) 

Nkbo.  a  mountain  sitMi.  t  of  the  river  Jordan, 
and  forming  part  of  the  cltam  of  Abarim.  north  of  the 
Dead  See.  The  Taraelitoa  encamped  at  th«  foot  of 
this  mouTitain  in  the  •16rh  year  of  their  Exodus,  and 
Moses,  having  executed  tbc  conunission  wiib  which 
he  was  intrusted,  and  having  pronoMoed  hia  bicsshig 
on  the  twelve  tribes  assembled  to  reoeire  hk  leH 
charge,  ascended  this  mountain,  from  the  anmmft  of 
whicli,  called  Pisgah.  he  had  a  view  of  the  Promised 
Lend*  into  which  be  waa  not  permitted  to  enter  i  on 
ihia  nooMain  he  aeon  afkefward  died.  Berekbaidl 
supposes  the  Djihfl  .il/aroui,  about  16  mi|p«  north 
of  the  Amon,  and  a  liule  to  the  right  of  the  routa 
from  Madeha  to  Arsayr  or  Aroer,  and  which  is  the 
highest  point  in  '.he  riri'^rhHourhood.  to  bo  MobO* 
{Mans/ord'a  Scnpiure  (Jazeitcer,  p.  335.) 
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N»BM«4,  or  GotoMu  VuMMA  NmiiM,  *t0wn 

of  the  Tardettni,  in  Hiscwnia  BwHea^  notAeHt  of  Gt- 

de.<<,  and  southwest  uf  H  ^[  il^  It  is  now  £clft^  or 
Labrixa.   (Strtbo,  lUS  —tltn.,  3,  3.) 

NntteiB,  •  ftiiitral  miM  Air  Ao  dufn  of  momt- 
aina  running  through  the  rorthcm  part  of  Sirily.  The 
Greek  naoM  i»  Ntvpuiti  bprj.    (Strah,,  274.  —  Sil. 
14,  9U  ) 

Nf  cHo,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  eri(!ravdurpd  to  open 
«  communication,  by  means  of  a  canal,  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  I'hc  attempt  waa 
abtodonoi,  after  the  Iom  of  130,000  omo,  bj  ordw  of 
•n  onelo,  wfaieh  woraed  the  nomreh  **  that  he  waa 
working  for  the  barbarian"  (7y  f1af/j<'tjiu  airov  zpo- 
epYoi/ta^at.'^Herod.,  3,  158).  The  true  caaae,  how- 
•ter,  of  the  enteipriae  baviog  hoen  abandoMd  woald 
«rcrn  to  have  been  the  discover)-,  that  the  water  of  the 
Arabian  Sea  stood  hi^hir  tlian  the  sandy  plains  through 
which  the  canal  would  have  to  run.  {Comatn  Artt- 
tot.,MeteoroI.,  1,  U. — <S^a^&,  804.)— A  aimiiar  attempt 
was  made,  but  with  no  better  succeas,  by  Barioa  Hys- 
la^pl?^.  {Herod  ,  I  r  )  Ptoltmy  Philadelphus  at  last 
accom[>li!-hcd  thi«  important  work.  An  account  of  it 
i!<  giv(  n  tiy  Stnbo  (804)  rnrni  Aitomidonia.  (Com- 
pare Mannert'aiemarks  on  .Siraho's  statement,  Gfo<;r., 
vol.  10,  pt.  I,  p.  507,  ttqq.)  —  This  same  iNeclio  is 
alao  famous  in  the  annals  of  geographical  discovery 
for  a  voyafl;c  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (4,  42), 
he  caused  to  be  in  rfunned  around  Africa,  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  grand  mystery  which  involved  the  form 
and  termination  of  that  cootinent.  Ho  was  obliged 
to  employ,  not  native,  bat  PhdBnician  nav^tora,  of 
whoso  proceedings  Herodotus  received  an  account 
from  the  Egyptian  priests.  'I'hey  were  ordered  to  sail 
down  the  Red  Sea.  pasa  through  the  Colaimia  of  Her- 
cules (Stnits  nf  Gibraltar),  and  so  up  the  Mediterra- 
ocan  to  Kgypt ;  in  other  words,  to  circumnavigate 
Africa.  The  Phoenicians  related,  that,  passing  down 
the  Red  Sea,  they  entered  the  Southern  Ocean ;  on 
the  approach  of  autumn,  thoy  landed  on  the  coast  and 
planud  corn  ;  wlien  \\\\■^  was  ripe,  they  cut  it  down  and 
again  departed.  Having  ibua  conaomed  two  yeara, 
they,  in  the  thW,  dooUed  the  Celarant  of  Heveolea 
and  returned  to  Egypt.  Thev  ad(!ed.  lliat.  in  passing 
tlie  uiObt  southern  cosst  of  Africa,  tiiey  were  surprised 
to  observe  the  sun  on  their  right  hand ;  a  statement 
which  Herodotus  himself  rejects  ai  impOK<siMe.  Such 
is  all  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  this  extraordi- 
nary voyage,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  learned  and 
trdaminooB  controveny.  Kenneil.  in  hia  Geography 
of  Herodotna;  Vineent,  in  hie  Periplua  of  the  Erytb- 
FBon  Sea;  and  n(.>sst'l]in,  in  his  fjeofrrajihy  of  the  An- 
cients, have  estiauaited  almost  ^et'cry  posaiblc  argu- 
ment ;  the  first  in  its  favour,  the  two  latter  to  prove 
that  it  never  did  or  could  take  place.  To  those  last 
it  spears  imposaiblo  liiat  ancient  manners,  with  their 
alonaer  reaomcM,  creeping  in  little  row-gajleyi  tfamg 
llio  coaat«  ateering  without  the  aid  of  a  compass,  and 
tniaMe  to  venture  to  any  distance  from  land,  could 
have  performed  so  immense  a  circuit.  All  antiquity, 
(hey  observe,  continued  to  srope  in  doubt  and  dark- 
Mt*  respecting  the  form  of  Africt,  which  waa  only 
fully  established  Hcveral  thousand  years  afterward  hv 
the  expedition  of  Gaina.  Un  the  other  aide,  Rennell 
urges  that,  imilMinae  as  this  voyage  waa,  it  wa* 
ttrely  along  a  coast  of  which  the  navigator?  never  re- 
quired to  lose  sight  even  tur  a  day ;  that  their  smalt 
barks  were  well  equipped,  and  better  fitted  than  Oors 
fipr  coasting  Davigation ;  and  that  these,  drawing  very 
Httla  water,  eoald  bo  k(  pt  quite  close  to  (he  shore, 
and  cvf  II  he  drawn  on  lat;d  vvhene\er  an  emergency 
made  this  alep  indiapenaable.  The  atatement  that, 
at  the  extremity  of  Africa,  they  oaw  the  orni  on  tiM 
right,  that  is.  to  the  north  of  them  (a  fact  which  caries 
Herodotufl  peremptorily  to  reject  their  report),  affords 
otro  n  '  ^  coBllnMlion  of  it  t»  oo.  wm  know  that 
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to  the  eouth  of  the  aqoalor  Uiis  mmt  have  reilly  t«t« 
place,  and  d»t  the  Wstenan's  unbelief  aiote  cnuith 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  reU  linn  ef  ihl  MA 
(Vtd.  Africa,  p.  79.  col.  1.) 

NsoeoPdLia  (from  vrxft^,  "dM,«  and  tihi, 
"dfy"),  the  cily  of  the  dead  ;  a  ti&me  beaulif^llv  ^ 
plie  d  to  ihe  cemeteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lotin 
of  the  ancient  citiea,  each  as  Thrteaie  Egypt,  Cyicne. 
Al<  xandrea,  &C. 

Nectanebis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  cousin  to  TidM, 
and  proclaimed  king  during  the  absence  of  theltfii^ 
with  the  Egyptian  foreoa,  in  Hiomlcia.  He  wu  np. 
ported  by  Agfesilans,  whom  Taehoe  had  oStuM  bt 
rejecting  hia  advice.  Aided  by  the  SpnUii  kiag, 
Neclancbta  defeated  a  competitor  for  the  crowa  la« 
Mendea,  and  was  at  lert  firmty  eatabKAed  in  Iriikn^ 
dom.  Being  subseqnently  attacked  by  Ar',aien« 
Ochus,  who  wished  to  reduce  I^gypt  once  more  ondct 
the  Peraian  away,  be  met  wi^  advene  fartgiie,Mj 
tied  into  iElhiopia,  whence  he  never  returned.  Nec- 
tanebis  was  the  last  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egtpiitn 
race.  {I'lut.,  Vtt  Af;fs  —DtcHi  ' Sic  ,  15,  W.-W, 
16,  4^,  aeqq.) — Aa  regards  the  varialioM  n  ikt  «• 
thography  of  the  neme,  eonaolt  Wltuseinf.  td  Dki 
Su  ,  If). 

Nrleuh  (two  syllables),  I.  a  son  of  Neptme  vA 
Tyro.    He  waa  hrothcr  to  Pelias.  with  whom  kc  wu 
exposed  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  co;iccal  ttrf:ii.- 
ty  from  her  father.    They  were  preserved  md  brocgl; 
to  Tyro,  who  had  then  married  Cretbeus,  king  cf  fol- 
cboa.   After  the  death  of  Cretheoa,  Peliaa  aad  Mdm 
contertdcd  for  the  kingdom,  whieh  behsegri  ef  ii|^ 
to  .'Efion,  the  son  of  the  deceased  monarch  anij  Tjrt). 
Peltaa  proved  auccesaful.  and  Neleua  departed  mtth  i 
body  or  followeie  into  the  PeitoponnMoa.  (Dtii  9k., 
■1,  fif?  )    Hero  he  founded  Pvlos  in  Mesjcim.  id. 
marrying  Cblona.  daughter  of  Amuhjon,  hvam 
father  of  twelve  eeno,  the  oldest  of  whom  ns  Pen- 
clymcnus,  the  youngest  Nestor,  and  of  OM^Mi^lint 
named  Pero.    (Diod.,  I.  r.)    When  HereolMatiMM 
Pvlos,  be  killed  Neleus  and  all  his  sons  hot  Ne<tot, 
wlio  was  then  a  child,  and  reared  among  die  Gtttm- 
ana.   (Horn.,  II  ,  11,  690.->jTf« ,  aji.  8M  td  AfA 
Rkod  ,  I,  \56.~AikM  ,  1.  9.  8,  sryy  )  Nelt ii  hid 
promised  hia  daughter  in  marriage  to  him  who  dtodd 
bring  to  Pyloa  the  cows  of  Tyro,  detained  by  IphidM. 
Bias  was  the  sncccssful  suitor;  for  an  accwmt  ll 
which  legend,  consult  the  article  Melampus  — FI.  A 
disciple  of  Theophrastus,  to  whom  that  philosepixf 
bequeathed  the  writinga  of  Ariatotle.  {ftl  Afni* 
licon) 

NKM*t'Ri-s,  an  important  cily  of  Gallia  ^'ir^<!tJen^», 
next  in  rank  to  Narbo.  It  was  situate  on  tbe  om 
route  from  Spain  to  Itely,  and  waa  the  capittt  of  iht 

.^recomici.    It  is  now  iVt.wnf.»,  and  is  famed  for  iti 
remains  of  antiquity.    {Mela,  3,  6. — Plin.,  3.  4 ) 

NkmIa  (Stfda),  a  city  of  Argolis,  to  the  T.ori^««'. 
of  Mycenai».  celebrated  ns  the  haunt  of  the  lion  duttbl 
Hercules,  and  the  spot  whore  triennisl  gataei 
held  in  honour  of  Arcberaorus,  of  Opheltes,  son  of  Lt- 
ciirgua,  king  of  Nemea .    ( Apollod-.  8,  4|  S.— 
fah\  74.--«  ,  fab  ,  273  )    The  gamee  w«w 
nized  in  the  grove  of  Molorchos,  who  was  ^ri  iohif* 
entertained  Hercules  when  be  came  to  Nentc*  ■> 
auit  of  Ute  lion.    (Apollod  ,  2,  7.>— We  bM»»w 
Polvhius  and  iJvy,  that  the  Nernean  games motioiel 
to  flourish  ui  the  reign  of  Phihp,  son  of  Dcmrtliw 
(Polyb.,  2.  7,  4.--/3.,  6,  lOI,  6.— Ltry. 
Strabo,  377) ;  but  we  may  infer,  that  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  they  had  fallen  into  great  neglect,  fw»  «• 
slight  rnf  tition  he  has  made  of  iheir  sol' riini:stion  (5. 
15).    The  ruHis  of  Nomea  are  to  be  seco  aeai  the 
modem  village  of  KutehtnmiL    (Cnma'f  il*w* 
Grerrr.  vol.  3,  p  W4.  jfryy  )— The  Ncmcin  gimes, 
though,  like  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian,  originally  •-• 
le-Jkrie,  beoune  ^nbeeqDMtly  Dam  n  Mr  ckne 
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m  lltey  were  cclebnted  under  the  presidency  of 
the  OoriDibiaus,  Argives,  «ud  iohabiUnU  of  Cleona 
(,Arg.  U  Find.,  Nem.,  3.— Contpm  PttMioi.,  2,  14, 
j);  hvlOi  later  linies  ihey  appear  to  have  been  t  mi  rely 
uader  the  maiugeroeiii  of  the  ArgiTe*.  {Livy,  34, 
41.)  They  are  said  to  bava  btra  eelabrated  everj 
t.'iini  year  ;  «nd  somctune',  as  v,'f-  Imrn  from  Pau- 
m  the  wiiUer.  (Taiwan,,  2,  15,  3. — Id.,  6, 
16,  4.)  The  crowns  b^towed  on  the  victors  were  of 
finitjr*  guBM  www  oiigiullT  Aintral  ones, 

«rf  «iw«  it  WM  eiMU»m«7  to  ky  dvipwlt  of  parsley 
as  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  ( WmdumiAt  6r,  Antiq., 
fel  1,  jt.  163,  Enr.  transl.) 

NttUMilRDs  (MarcQt  Aurelias  Olympiaa),  «  Latin 
poet,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who  flourisht  J  about  280 
A.D.    Few  particulars  of  his  life  arc  knuwti.  His 
true  family  mim  wm  Olympiua  ;  that  of  Ncmebianus, 
by  which  he  iscommonlv  cited,  indicates  probably  that 
bit  ancestors  were  residents  of  Nemesiuin,  a  ciiy  of 
Mirnwnci.    Vopiacus,  in  his  life  of  Numerian  (who 
ins  clothed  with  the  impetial  purple  A.D.  882),  in- 
Imm  oa  tlmt  NaoMaiaiMia  had  a  poetical  eonteat  with 
this  prince,  but  was  defeated.    It  is  possible  that  Xe- 
Bcsiaaos  may  have  beea  a  kiaaroan  of  his  ;  at  leaat, 
dw  Ea^>eror  Caroa,  awl  bia  two  aona,  Carinus  and  Nu- 
menanas,  bear,  like  our  port,       5>n»>nomon  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.    Vopmcus  also  states  that  Ncmcsianus  com- 
posed Htluutiea,  Cynegetica,  and  NauticOy  and  gained 
aU  iocta  of  crowns  C'MMiiiia  coroois  Ulmtrattu  emieu- 
Ut^  ioeordtng  to  Uw  felieitoaa  emendation  of  Casau- 
boo).    So  that,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his 
Bsou  bj  modem  ci^ilics,  it  is  certain  that  the  emperor's 
iMpb  o««r  bin  w«a  bv  no  means  lightly  esteemed  by 
hi  contemporaries.    We  haye  only  one  of  the  three 
potma,  of  wiuch  the  historian*  peaks,  remaining,  name- 
ly, that  entitled  Cynegeiiea,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
chase,  together  with  some  fragments  of  the  two  others. 
Hie  CifnegetktLr  or  poem  on  hooting,  consists  of  335 
Ters^-s ;  but  the  work  is  incomplete,  either  from  hav- 
been  loft  in  that  stale  by  the  poet  himself,  or/rom 
a  faitiao  of  it  having  been  loaL   The  plan  of  the 
»ece  is  entirely  diflferent  from  that  of  Gratius  Faliscus. 
This  latter  treats  in  a  single  atram  of  all  the  species  of 
banlim,  nad  in  a  vei^  anednct  way  ;  Nemesianus,  on 
the  contrary,  appears  to  havp  trcaie<i  of  each  kind  of 
boating  separately,  and  lu  a  detailed  maauer.    In  the 
first  book,  which  is  all  that  we  possess,  the  poet  speaks 
of  the  pa^nnttooa  lor  iba  bunt,  of  the  rearing  of  dogs 
ani  banaa,  and  of  the  varioas  implements  and  aids 
h  must  be  provided  by  the  hunter.    In  tfiis  portion 
of  ait  work,  Nemesiaoas  often  sivos  spirited  imitations 
•f  Virgil  aod  Oppian.  Though  the  poem  ia  not  free 
from  tl»e  fault?  of  \hv.  age  in  which  it  was  written,  yet 
IS  pomt  of  correctness  and  elegance  it  is  far  before 
■B*t«ootemporaoaooa|icoductiobs. — Baaidea  Ibe  Cyn- 
flgptitttOnd  the  fragments  of  the  other  two  poems  thst 
hn%  bneo  mentioned  (which  some,  however,  assign  to 
a  diiSefeBt  source),  we  have  a  small  poem  in  honour  of 
Hwcales,  aod  two  (hggiaats  of  anotoer  poem  on  fowl- 
ing. "  Dt  itacNpo.*'  The  beat  edition  of  the  lemains 
of  Neiatfianus  is  that  given  ^)y  Wernsdorffin  the  first 
votuBM  ot  ^  Potta  Latim  Mtnort*.   {StJuiUt  Hist. 
idL  Sam.,  ToL  3,  p.  33,  aera.— AUr,  Oueh.  RSm. 
lit.,  Tol.  l,p.  Ill  ) 

Nnnnsis,  a  Csmale  Greek  divinity,  who  appears  to 
Imvo  been  n^nrded  as  the  petaoiMeation  of  the  right- 
•ano  aqger  of  tbo  goda.  She  ia  represented  as  inflex- 
Vtj  oniua  to  the  proad  and  insolent.  (Vausan.y  1, 
13.  3.)  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  daughter 
«*  {Tkeog.,  m.— Compare  PnaaantdJ,  7,  6, 

1.)  Thm  was  a  celebrated  temple  saeied  to  hw  at 
Rbamnu*.  one  of  the  boroughs  of  Attica,  about  si.Tty 
stadta  di*UQi  from  Marathon.  In  this  temple  there 
wan  m  sutue  of  the  goddess,  made  from  a  block  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  which  the  Persians  had  brought  thit!if :  to 
mad  na  a  trooby  of  then  expected  victory  at  Maratuon. 


N£M 

Panaanias  says,  that  this  statue  was  the  work  of  Rnd^ 
ias  (I,  33,  8,  uq.);  bat  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  Agorae* 
riios:  and  addo,  t|mt  it  wu  preferred  by  M.  Varro  to 

all  other  ptjtues  which  f\i>ttd.  {PUn.,  36,  4,  3  )  A 
fragment,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  head  of  this  sistue, 
was  found  in  the  temple  of  Rhamnus,  aod  was  pr^ 
sented  to  the  British  .Museum  in  1820.  (Elgin  and 
Phii;alcian  Marbles,  vol.  1,  p.  120;  vol.  2,  p.  123.) 
The  inhabitants  of  Rhamnus  considered  NeincMs  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Occaoas.  (Ptuaan.,  7, 5, 1.)  The 
practice  of  representing  the  statues  of  Nemesis  with 
winps  was  tirst  introduced  after  tlic  tmie  of  Alexander 
the  Gr^at  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyroa,  who  worshipped 
several  goMcaaea  under  tbia  name.  (PniiMo.,  7,  ft, 
1. — Id.,  9,  35,  2.)  According  to  a  myth  preserved 
by  Pausaiuas,  Nemesis  was  the  mother  of  Helen  by 
Jupiter;  and  Leda,  the  reputed  mother  of  Helen,  waa 
only,  in  fact,  her  nurse  (t,  33,  7);  but  this  myth  seems 
to  hsve  been  invented  in  later  times,  to  represent  the 
divine  vengeance  whicii  w  m  iiiflicted  on  the  Greeka 
and  Trojana  through  the  iostrumenialitj  of  Helen, 
There  was  a  atatne  of  Nem««ia  In  the  Capitol  at  Rome : 
though  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  this  goddess  had  no 
name  m  Latin.  {Pliny,  28,  5.  — W.,  11,  103.  — En- 
cycl.  Us.  Knowl  ,  vol.  16,  p.  141  ) 

NembsIus,  a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  one  of 
ihe  ablest  of  the  ancient  Christian  philosophers.  Of 
his  life  very  few  particulars  arc  known  ;  and  even  the 
time  when  he  lived  ia  uncertain,  though  this  ia  gonei^ 
ally  suppo!<ed  to  have  been  during  the  reign  of  Tbeedo* 
sius  the  Great,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
He  became,  in  time,  bishop  of  his  native  city.  Neme- 
sius  fata  been  aeeuaed  of  nolding  some  of  Origen^s  er^ 
roneous  opinions,  but  has  been  defended  by  Bishop 
Fell  {Annot.,  p.  20,  ed.  Oxon.,  1671),  who  however 
confesses,  with  regard  to  the  fwO'eiiatooeo  of  aoula, 
that  "he  differed  from  the  commonly-received  opinion 
of  the  church."  But  it  is  as  a  philosopher  and  physl* 
ologist  that  Nemesius  is  beat  known,  and  his  work 
riep^  fvaeac  dv^lpMrov,  **  On  tk$  Nature  of  Man^''  is 
ono  of  the  moat  accurate  traatiaea  of  antiqw^.  Some 
writers  (among  whom  we  may  mention  Bishop  Fell, 
Fabricius,  and  Brucker)  have  even  supposed  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  Frcind  {Hist,  of  Physic),  Ilalicr 
{Bibliolh.  Ami.),  and  Sprengel  {Hist,  dt  la  Med.),  he 
has  no  right  whatever  to  be  considered  as  the  au- 
thor of  tbia  diacoTOij.  The  pasaage  which  baa  now 
given  rite  to  die  diaeoaaion  ta  certainly  reroarkriile : 
■Till'  motion  of  the  pulse,"  says  he,  "takes  its  rise 
from  the  heart,  and  chiefly  from  the  IcA  ventricle  of  it : 
the  artery  is  with  great  vehemence  dilated  and  con- 
tracted, by  a  sort  of  constant  harmony  «nd  order. 
While  it  18  dilated,  it  draws  with  force  the  thinner  part 
of  the  blood  from  the  next  veins,  the  exhalation  or  va- 
pour of  which  blood  is  made  the  aliment  for  (be  vital 
spirit;  but  while  it  is  contracted,  tt  exhales  whatever 
fumes  it  has  ihrouph  the  whole  body  and  by  secret 
passages,  as  tho  heart  throws  out  whatever  is  fuliginous 
through  the  month  and  noae  by  expiialien"  (cap.  24, 
;  fd.  yfalfh  ).  There  is  another  passage  equally 
curious  re.spccling  the  bile  (cap.  28,  p.  260,  ed.  Matth.), 
from  which  Nemesius  is  supposed  to  have  known  all 
that  Sylvius  afterward  discovered  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  bile ;  but  his  claim  in  this  case  is  no 
better  than  the  former,  and,  indeed,  Haller  and  Sprengel 
both  say  that  bia  phj^aiology  ia  not  at  all  more  prrfiKt 
than  that  of  Oden.  Bot  even  if  we  cannetPallow  Ne- 
mesius all  the  credit  that  has  been  claimed  for  him, 
still,  from  his  general  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology (which  IS  quite  eqoal  to  that  of  the  professional 
men  of  his  time),  his  scuteness  in  exposing  the  erron 
of  the  Stoics  and  the  Manicbecs,  the  purity  and  eIo> 
ganco  of  his  stylo  compared  with  that  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  the  genuine  piety  which  shows  itself 
throughout  bia  work,  he  ha*  always  lankad  very  bi|^ 
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ta  Um  list  3r  ancient  Cbnatun  pliUoMpben.  Tb«  ba«( 
and  most  coirolele  edition  of  Nemesiot  it  that  of  Mat* 
thai,  Hal.  Ma^d  ,  IH<)2,  8vo.  Bclotc  ihe  np[>carei)ce 
of  tbis,  tb«  edition  of  Fell,  Qmm.,  1671,  8vo,  was 
mMi fltMowd.  {EmcyeL  V:  Knomt.,  vol.  It,  p.  141, 

"^■■■tIovm,  a  town  of  (he  AUebatts  rn  Gaul,  oow 
irru.  (Vid.  AttebotM.) 

Nrmbtbs,  a  nation  of  norlhrrn  Gaul,  in  the  division 
called  Gcrmauia  Friaia,  lyinjr  aiooj;  tbe  b«nks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  between  iho  VttpOMO  eod  Tribocci. 
Tbcir  chief  city  was  Nuvioraagua,  now  8pin.  Ac- 
cording to  aome,  they  occupied  both  beaks  of  tbe 
Rhine,  and  their  transrhenane  territory  corresponded 
in  part  to  tiw  Orand  Duckjf  ^  BmkM.  (7«dl.,  Gem  , 
SS.-^Cm.,  B.  O.,  1,  81.-~I«CM«rr«,  Jni.  €i«9gr.  ad 
C«».,  *.  ».) 

NicMoaauB,  the  same  with  Augusi^MetBetuin  and 
deiomoatiuin.  tbe  eepital  of  ibe  Averol  iti  Oeot«  now 

Ctermort.  Strabo.  from  whom  we  ohtain  the  namf 
Nemossus,  i6  tbougiii  by  some  to  mean  a  ditfereni 
place  from  Augoaiooenetaai.  {iUmtrt,  Ot^gr.,  irol. 
2.  pt.  1.  p.  H7.) 

Nkobclr,  I.  a  daughter  of  Lycambes.  satirized  by 
Archilochus,  to  whom  she  had  t>c<ii  bciroihed.  {Vtil 
Lvcembes.)— U.  A  young  female  to  whom  Horace 
eddieaaed  ene  of  hia  odes.   The  bard  laments  the  oo- 

happv  lot  of  the  tfirl,  «'h(T>o  affi-rtioii  for  the  youthful 
Hebrus  had  eiposed  her  to  the  angry  eludings  of  an 
<tfended  relative.   (Horai.,  M.»S.  12.) 

NRoCiCSABK*,  a  city  of  Pontm,  on  the  rirer  Lycus, 
northwest  of  Comana.  its  previous  name  oppears  to 
iiave  been  Ameria,  and  it  would  scetn  to  have  received 
tbe,  eppelletioii  of  Neora>sarea  to  tbe  reign  of  Tibe- 
fiae.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  'Diaamuturgus,  who 


oi  kie  attive  city.  {SthU.  U  AfM.  JOtd ,  2. 299 
dec.)  Othen,  however,  make  6ucbo8  to  have  bw 
the  author  oJ  this  poem.— VI.  A  native  of  PaiMtiib 
comooeed  a  work  oa  InacfiptiaBa  (Qepl  'Kwr.fmm- 
ruv),  of  vrbteb  AlhettMe  mekea  ewotioo  ( 10.  j,.  444), 
Nepa,  Bccordinff  to  Ft^n  h  ,11  African  wori,  h| 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  **«ut««."  Ck«n>  ofm  m> 
Dioys  it  in  bis  translatioo  of  Aratai,  end  it  ocesrt « 
Manihus  (5,  32)  and  elsewhere  Plauiusi  u»tf  it  (C«. 
nn.,  a,  8,  7)  for  Cancer,  aad  Cicero  (it  fn.,  5,  m 
for  Scorpio.  This  laMr  wiiier,  iDoreorer,  wba, « 
translation  of  Aratas,  commonly  employs  m  iLe 
sense  of  Scorpio,  in  one  passage  (r.  460)  utu  ti  ra 
the  sense  of  Cancer.  In  Ooloroelk,  alto  (U,  2,  Jt)^ 
Nepa  occurs  for  Gonosr,  eoeotdiii|  to  Mine,  biit  p». 
haps  wtth  more  eotroctness  for  Seorpit.  (Cooiptii 
Idder,  Sternnatnen,  p    iHO  ) 

.Nki'e  or  i^cpiTK,  a  twwn  of  Etraria,  sMtlmit «( 
ralcri  I  Pliny  <9, 6)  oaHs  it  Nepe^  tad  SigmtaiMi. 
tends  for  this  being  tbe  true  readitig:  bui  milltlie 
aitcitiiit  inscriptions  which  bare  becfo  fouiui  k»,  it 
is  written  Ni-pcte.  In  Sirabo  it  is  natnetf  ^«ma. 
{Strab.,  226.)  The  modem  name  (Ck» 
Ant.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  233.) 
.Nkphklk,  the  first  wife  of  Aihamas  kin^of  Tbebei, 
and  mother  of  JPhryxtu  and  Helle.  (Kid.  AilmM.) 

Niroe,  GoBRnJOs,  a  biographical  writer,  wbalhal 
towards  ihc  fiid  of  ih<»  rcputiiic,  and  durutg  tbe  cuiia 
part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  ii  geuenfi}  b*> 
lieved  to  have  been  bom  at  Hostilia  (now  Ott^tUlu 
a  small  town  situate  on  the  bar^-t  of  !'ic  Po.  r:e»r  th* 
couliiies  ol  the  Veronese  and  Maiiiuan  icmionc*.  Tbe 
year  of  hi»  birih  is  uncertain,  but  he  first  cans  to  Rone 
during  the  dictatorebip  o^ufiue  Uaaar.  He 6m  Mt 
appear  to  have  filled  any  puMie  oAee  ieth»aMe;  tat 


was  a  native  of  this  place,  it  is  atated  to  have  been  the  1  hii  merit  soon  [procured  him  the  friendship  of  ll« 


most  conaiderabie  town  of  Pcmtua.  {Grtf.  NcoC  t 
Vit.,  p.  677.)   It  appears  also,  from  the  life  of  the 

same  s.iiti',  to  h.nvc  tu-cn  the  |irincip.i1  scAt  of  pngan 
idolatry  and  superstitions,  which  atfords  anotiier  pre- 
sumption for  the  opinion  tlist  it  bad  risen  on  the  found- 
ation of  Ameria  and  the  worship  of  Mcn-Pharnicrs. 
Niktar,  the  modern  representative  of  NcocKs.irra,  is 
a  town  of  some  size,  and  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  in  tbe  pacbaiie  of  SirvaM  or  Romm  ( Cra- 
mer'0  Atia  Jtftnor,  vol.  1,  p.  915.  seq.) — fl.  A  city  on 
the  Enphrates,  in  the  !^\rian  ili^trict  of  C  !  iiTiitis  ; 
now,  according  to  Heichard,  Kalat  tl  NeUsjur. 
NeoM,  tbe  eemo  with  Tttboree  in  Pbocie.  (Fail. 

Tithorea  ) 

NKu.v'Ticiios,  a  town  of  .tolis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
founded  by  the  .^olians,  as  a  temporary  fortress,  on 
thoir  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and  thirty  stadia  dis- 
tent from  Lanssa.    Plinj  leads  us  to  Kupfiose  that  it 

was  not  on  the  co.i^t,  but  sornew h.it  rfinovrcj  from  ii  ; 

and  wo  collect  fruin  a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Homer 

S)  II,  sef.),  that  it  was  situate  between  Larisse  utd 
e  Hermns.  The  ruins  of  this  place  should  be  sought 
for  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hertniis.  and  above  Crtnsc^ 
AtSMT,  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Bergmmah.  { Cm- 
mtr's  Asi'i  Mtnor,  vol.  1,  p  151.) 

Nkoitoi.bmus,  I.  sou  of  Achilles  and  Doidarnia. 
{Vii.  Pyrrhds  I.)  —  II.  A  king  of  the  Molossi,  father 
of  Olvm|risa»  the  mother  of  .Mexander.  (Justin,  17, 
9.)^llt.  An  ancle  of  Pyrrhus,  kin(r  of  Epirus.  raised 
to  the  •.[iroiie  during  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  Italy. 
P^nhus,  u\i  his  return  borne,  aaaociated  Neoptolemua 
with  him  in  the  government ;  but  afterward  pot  him 
to  de-ifh  on  a  charge  of  att<MU(itin!r  to  (wi^on.  {Pint., 
Vil  i'yirk.) — IV.  .\  CHpiaiii  of. \kxandtir's  life-guards. 
After  the  death  of  that  monarch  he  took  part  in  the 
collisions  of  the  gencraU,  and  was  defeated,  afong  with 
Cralcrus  and  slain  by  Eumcnes.  {Pint  ,  Vti.  L^um  ) 
— V.  A  poet,  a  native  of  Naupactu»,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  tbe  heroines  and  other  females  celebrated  in 
•Vtbology,  which  ho  entitled  Nomnwrucd,  in  honour 
4l7ft 


eminent  men  who  at  that  time  adorned  tiw  Mfital  a( 
the  world.   OetoNoe  dedicated  10  Mm  ika  whwe  «l 

poems  which  he  had  privately  ror!  and  jppromJ  of 
oefora  their  publication.  .Nepo?  addres»<.-(i  c>i  tuj 
own  eroriie  to  Pompontoe  Aiucus,  with  «bo<n  tbo  M 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  (Ktl.  Attia,  II.)  lit 
likewise  obtained  the  esteem  and  sffiectiun  of  OmM 
{Aul.  GelL,  16,  28),  who  speaks  of  his  wntm^*  * 
hipk  epprobetjon  io  one  of  his  leitcn^  and  io  sooUxf 
alfodea  witik  moeh  sympathy  to  the  less  wM  N*fM 

had  sustained  by  the  dtMiii  •>]  a  f irite  icn  [f' 
ad  AU.,  16,  5  et  14.)    U  lanber  ajjpars  tbat  tit«w 
bed  ffsqnently  coReeponded  wilJi  him,  far  Macnbiw 
quotes  the  «prond  hofl4  of  that  orator's  epntJei  toO» 
iiehus*  iNepos.    {Sat.,  2,  I.) — It  is  ttoos  probsWe** 
some  of  our  miliwi^WOlko  bad  beeo  preparrd,  or  wrre 
in  the  course  of  cotnposrtion,  pnvieua  to  tt» 
(Jicero;  but  ihey  were  not  given  to  the  poW»eot«"V 
in  the  reign  of  .Augustus,  tonco  Ku»eh»u»  coii>nl«f*  bi" 
as  doorishrag  in  tbe  fourth  year  of  tha;  empenir  (if 
foff,  dk  Htft.  IM.,  1,  14).   The  feedei  petyadot 
his  death  1*  MiktiovMi,  .ind      con  only  be  ascrrtwosd 
that  he  eurvued  Allicu*.  whose  l>io^raj.hv  he  w'i»«»t 
end  who  died  m  iho  TtSd  year  o'  tne  c<iv  ^o>m 
chronolotTira!  accounts  ertetid  bis  hfe  tili  ibc  com- 
oKt)ceim,'m  of  the  Cbrisiian  era,  but  it  is  sc»rcf  ii  p"*- 
sible  that  one  who  was  a  distinguished  lKer«rv  c 
scter  in  the  time  of  CstoUoa  could  have  eu*t«I 
that  epoch.    Fabricios  aefeos  •  entioos 
cerning  the  death  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  io  m"^ 
be  was  poisoned  m  724  bv  bis  froedinanC»l>a«i««». 
and  in  citing  Pltrteneh*e  Life  of  Loeullus  as  m  tutbor- 
ity  for  the  Tact     (ftiM  Lai  ,  I,  6.)    The  P«"*5J" 
Plutarch  only  bears,  that  U.  Nq»a  had  wm*wlme 
said  that  the  mind  of  Luetotioe  had  beeoma  imp  red 
in  his  old  age,  in  coo^e-i'^once  of  a  potion edoiiwww 
to  him  by  his  frccdman  Callisthenes. — WhfA*t^ 
(Cornelius  Nepos  concerning  whose  life  iht-rt  ff^'"^ 
stances  hare  been  gleaned  woe  the  authw  o!  l^e 
known  book  entitlea  Ttte . 
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kn  bMO  »  «Qbj«ct,  ever  since  tho  work  was  fint  pnnt- 
ed.  of  miich  dolMte  and  controveny  among  cntics  and 
cofBineatMOl*.  Th*  diaaMwioii  orisbatMl  in  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance?  A  prrson  of  ulo  tiaTif  of  .Einil- 
lus  Probas.  who  lived  m  the  fourth  c«nlury,  •iurmg  the 
lijftl  iif  Tlwinilniiiii  the  Great,  (maadtad  to  his  sover- 
tigu  « (Wfy  vf  Um  Kt(A  imi«raianHi^  ind  jwsfixod  to 
▼enet,  wniel)  left  it  donbtful^tlwlbv 
be  meant  lo  annout>ce  himself  as  the  author,  or  merely 
a*  ttw  traaacnbcx,  of  the  work.  Tbeae  ittiea,  being 
■cfaed  to  tli«  HMtt  aaeimtt  MSS.  of  the  VUm  Bxed- 
Itntium  Imperaforum,  induced  a  gf  ncral  briicf  dnrinjjf 
}kt  Bxldle  agi-H  that  ^1:^miliiis  Probus  was  httnself  the 


>r  of  tiic  hiuirraphics.   The  EUtio  Pfinceps,  which 
ins  printed  by  Janson  in  1471.  was  eniitled  **  Probi 
Smdii  Liber  de  Yirorum  Exccllcntttm  All 
fobwqaent  editiona  were  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
iEatkios  Pioboa,  till  thf  appeaiwiea  of  that  of  Laiiibi- 
BM  fai  I8€8,  in  wbied  tho  opinioD  that  Probus  was  tho 
aalhor        first  called  in  qoestion,  and  the  honour  of 
the  work  resior^  to  Comeliiu  Nepos.    Since  that 
tMe  the  Ft/«  ExeelUmtum  hmptntmm  have  been 
iliy  poblished  with  hia  name ;  but  variooa  supposi- 
tions and  conjectures  still  continued  to  he  formed  with 
lemd  to  the  share  that  ^milius  Probus  might  have 
bad  ia  tiw  MS.  which  he  presented  to  Theodosios. 
BaftWaswia  of  optiuon,  that  in  this  MS.  Probus  had 
ibndjoj  the  original  work  of  Nopos  in  the  same  man- 
o«r  as  Jostia  lud  epitomized  the  bialoiy  of  Trogus 
Pompcna;  and  in  thia  w»t  be aeeomla  mr  eeme bmo- 
I-  sm*  4r,d  Tiarbarou*  forms  of  eiprrsaion,  which  would 
noi  h:8T(:  occurciMi  m  the  genuine  and  uncomipted 
Aorx  of  an  Augustan  writer.    (/1d»rr«afia,  94»  18  ; 
15,  15  )   Since  the  time  of  Barthius,  howrrer,  this 
faypottMsts,  which  ditides  the  credit  of  the  work  be- 
tween Comebus  Nepos  and  Probus,  has  been  genemfly 
ejected,  and  moat  commentators  have  ad<^ad  the 
■piiituM  that  PrahoB  was  mafelf  the  tmiacrilwr  of  the 
vork  of  Ntpoii,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  signiry 
HiOfi  tn  the  lines  which  he  prefixed  lo  his  MS.  I'hey 
aiigue  titat  it  ts  clear,  from  a  passage  in  the  commertcc- 
'meot  of  the  Life  of  Pelopidas,  that  the  work  had  not 
been  reduced,  as  Barthiua  supposes,  to  a  compendium, 
but  had  onginally  been  wiitlan  in  «  tmef  style  and 
«hnd|ed  kiaak :  "  Kercer,  n  m  optiMrv  tMipiam, 
mm  ertaai  «fit»  tnarrwre,  aed  kittitrutm  tidtar  scnbere : 
ti  f«'?fT»m  Tinxio  siimmax  attigero,  ne  rudibiis  lit  tram  m 
Gr^tnm  mmu  luctdi  epparuUt  qttanUu  JuerU  iUc 
mr.   ftefM  tOrifue  rti  eencmmi,  fWuMm  polert ;  ei 
meiehor  rvm  xattKlftti,  him  iznoranlia  lertontm  '*  It 
i«  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  some  of  the  old  MSS.  of 
the  •*  Vua  Impfratorum,'^  which  furnished  the  text  of 
the  earlier  editions,  there  is  written  at  the  end,  "  Com- 
^itrfMR  est  opiu  JEtmlii  Pro*i,  Corndn  Ntpotis"  as 
if  iK*^  copyist  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  antbor. 
— So  far  from  admiitinff  thoae  aolacima  of  exprea- 
«ie«  far  which  Barthioa  tUnka  U  neeeaaary  to  account. 
Vr^5in»  chtffly  founds  his  argument  in  favour  of  the 
clusical  authenticity  of  the  work  on  that  Augustan 
Myte.  lAieh  neither  iEmilius  Probus  nor  any  other 
WI«tf  of  the  time  of  Theodosius  could  have  attain- 
ed    A  very  recent  ^tiompt.  however,  has  been  made 
ar^am  to  vindicate  for  iClmiliua  Probee  dMk  honour  of 
the  coaipasKMB,  hi  Riack'a  **8ttggi«  per  reslituire 
«  JBwtfn  fVala  U  titro  H  Cerneho  JV^poTe."— After 
cHowfn*  for  !!ic  superior  dignity  of  the  olficc  of  tran- 
acntier  in  the  age  of  Xbeodoeius,  compared  with  its 
dbiinished  importance  at  the  pnaent  day.  It  woald 
•ecm  that  ihfie  i«  somcthinsT  more  imrd  f    :n  the  ver- 
se* of  Probi/s  than  that  he  was  merely  a  copyist ;  and 
bawMl  eithar  have  had  a  pan  m  die  composition,  or, 
kevtw  diacOTered  the  MS  ,  was  not  nnwillinfj  that  he 
eheiill  hare  some  share  of  the  cretin  due  lo  the  an- 
raor  — The  Vif(r  Imperatorum,  properly  so  called,  con- 
tain the  lives  of  nioeteeo  Greek,  ime  Persian,  and  two 
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there  was  also  a  Rcriea  of  lives  of  Koiiiai.  cnmnund- 
era,  but  that  these  bad  perished  before  ytlmilius  Pro- 
bus  commenced  his  transcription.  That  Nepae  at 
least  intended  lo  write  these  biographies,  appears  from 
a  passage  ul  the  end  of  the  life  uf  Hannibal,  in  which 
he  aays,  "  It  is  now  time  to  conclude  this  book,  and 
proceed  to  the  lives  of  the  Koman  geseraia,  thai,  their 
exploits  being  compared  wHb  dboee  of  the  Gveeka,  it 
may  be  dettrrniiitd  \\liu'h  an  to  be  preferred"  (c.  18). 
That  he  actually  accomplished  this  task  is  reoderpd 
at  least  probable  from  the  circumstance  of  Philaitb*e 
quoting  the  authority  of  Nepos  for  facts  conreniing 
the  livea  of  Marcellus  and  LucuUus  ;  sud  u  »i>enis  uot 
unlikely  that  the  sentence  at  the  close  of  Htnnibtd 
may  have  aoggcsted  to  that  biographer  tbe  idea  of  bis 
parallel  lives. — The  principles  which  Nepoa  displaya 
in  that  part  of  the  work  which  atill  remains  are  lho»e 
of  an  admirer  of  virtue,  a  foe  to  vice,  and  a  supporter 
of  the  caoae  of  freedoot.  He  wnile  tn  the  eneie  of 
his  country's  fate,  and  during  her  last  striip^le  for 
freedom,  when  despotism  wsa  impending,  but  when 
the  hope  of  freedom  was  not  yet  exthigaiahed  in  the 
bren^t"!  nf  the  last  of  the  Romans  The  work,  it  haa 
been  conjectured  {Harks,  Inlroduci.  tn  Lii.  Kom.f 
vol.  1,  p.  867y,  was  undertaken  to  fan  the  espiriog 
flame,  by  exhibiting  the  example  of  otich  nen  aa  Dkm 
and  Timoleon,  and  by  ineerting  tenthnente  which  were 
.ippropriato  to  the  times.  In  choosing  iho  subjects  of 
hia  biographies,  tho  aothor  chietly  selects  those  beioee 
who  hA  nnhitahied  or  veeovered  the  libertiee  of  lhair 
counln,-,  and  he  passes  over  all  that  bears  no  reference 
to  this  favourite  iheitic.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  he  doe*  not  display  m  a  very  enviable  view 
the  fate  of  those  popular  chiefs  who  defended  or  libera 
a  ted  their  natire  land.  The  *'  InviHia,  gloritt  cornet,^ 
lighted  on  almost  every  Grecian  hero  ;  and  Miltiades 
and  TbemiMoelea  ultimate^  received  no  better  rawaid 
ftron  the  free  Athenian  cttitcne  than  Daiemee  obtain* 
cd  from  the  Persian  despot. — With  regard  to  tho  au- 
thenticity of  his  facts,  NepOi*  has  given  u«  no  informa- 
tion in  his  preface  concerning  the  sources  to  which  he 
resorted  ,  but  in  tbe  course  of  his  bioi:ra[)hics  he  cites 
'niuevdides.  Xcnophon,  Tlicopompus.  and  Philiatus, 
and  also  Dinon,  to  whose  authority  be  chiefly  trusted 
with  regard  to  Feraian  affaira.  IVU,  Cerniit  «•  ^) 
That  he  competed  the  dilbrent  opmiona  of  tbeee  Mik 
torians  on  the  same  subject  is  evinced  by  a  passege  is 
his  Aleibiada  (c.  1 1)  ;  and  it  appears  from  another  pe^ 
ssge.  in  Me  Hfe  of  Tbenlatoeies,  that  when  they  dif> 
fered  in  their  statement  of  facta,  he  hsd  the  ijoi  ul  -^msc 
and  judgment  to  prefer  the  authority  oT  ']'ti..cyd.de8 
(c.  U).  .Vulus  Gellius  rather  coinmeiui.i  hi.s  diligence 
ill  the  investigation  of  facta  (18,  88).  But  Pliny  (6, 
1 ),  on  the  other  hand,  censures  both  his  credulity  and 
haste.  The  investigations,  moreover,  of  modern  com- 
mentatora  bate  discovered  many  mistakes  and  iocon- 
sistendee  m  almost  every  one  ef  hia  biogranhice.  Far 
ctHiiiple:  1.  It  was  not  the  great  Miltiadc*,  "^nn  of 
(Jimon,  aa  Nepos  erroneously  relates,  who  founded  a 
petty  eovereignty  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  but  M^ 
iiades  the  son  of  ry[>5eluK.  a*  the  Latin  biograpbet 
might  have  learned  from  Herodotus  (6,  34).  sn  aathoff 
whom  he  never  quotes,  and  scarcely  appeara  to  have 
consulted.— 2.  In  the  life  of  Pbockm  he  bee  aaietaken 
the  Greek  words  lfi^X6f  rif  a  etrUm  permm  tf  tkt 
same  Iribe*')  for  a  proper  name,  Etnpkylf/us  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  by  Tzschucke,  that  FIkkior  mav  bat« 
had  a  friend  of  thb  name,  since  the  eeiM  tfipcllBtion 
occurs  in  .\ndocidns  Wuhowt  some  excuse  of  this 
kind,  Ncpo&'s  knowlcjdge  of  fireek  becomes  very  aae 
picious.—S.  In  the  life  of  Fsoaaoiaa  (c.  I)  be  e«» 
founda  together  Dariua  and  Xerxes  ;  Mard^nt  WW 
the  son-in-law  of  the  former,  and  tho  brothc^in■taw of 
tbe  latter.— 4.  He  confounds  the  victory  of  Mycalo, 
gained  bv  Xantippua  and  Leotjcbidee,  with  tbe  nafat 
baUte  gamd  bj  Cimani*  Bin*  ytii*  •fter,  itNT  tlM  imt 
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Eoryinedon.  {Vtd.  Mycale.) — 5.  In  comparing  Lbo 
end  of  tbe  second  chapter  and  the  cotnmeDcemeot  of 
the  third  of  the  life  of  Pauaanias,  with  the  cImi  and 
circnmatantial  nairative  of  Thucydidea  (I,  130-134), 
we  ahall  perceive  that  Nopos  has  violated  the  order  of 
linM,  and  coofouDded  tbe  event*. — 6.  There  ia  no  leaa 
Jfeorder  in  the  diitd  dttpler  of  the  life  of  Lywrniw. 
N'cpos  confounds  two  cxpeditiona  of  this  general  into 
Aata,  between  which  there  elapsed  an  interval  of  8ev> 
eojreen.  (Compare  Xen.,  Hut.  Gr  ,  3, 4, 10. — Diod. 
Sie.,  14,  13  )— 7.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  life  of 
Dioo,  Nepos  conf()un<ls  the  order  o!  tvcnis.  I'lato 
mtde  lltree  Toyagc<<  to  Sicdy  ;  tbe  first  in  the  lime  of 
Dionysiua  the  Elder,  who  haid  him  lold  M  «  daw; 
Dion  was  then  only  finnteen  yem  oM.  At  the  time 
of  his  second  voyage,  Dionysius  the  ElJi  f  was  n  i  1  mi- 

C'  elive.    It  was  during  bu  third  visit  to  tbe  i»IiUMi 
t  the  phiiosopherraeooeiM  Dion  and  Dtonyaiae  the 
Toanger.    Finally,  it  was  not  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
bttt  tbe  son,  who  invited  I'lato  "magna  ambdwnc.  ' 
—8.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  life  of  Chabhas, 
titter  confusion  prevails.    At  the  period  when  Nepos 
makes  Agesilaus  to  have  gone  on  his  expedition  into 
Elgypt,  this  monarch  was  busily  occupied  in  Bceotia ; 
aod  Nc|KM  hioMelf,  in  hi*  life  of  Agesilaua,  oukcs 
no  mentioD  of  thie  enedition.   The  King  of  Egypt 
who  was  assisted  by  Chabriaa  w.is  Tachn-«,  and  not 
Ncctanebis. — 9.  Hanmbal  did  not  iriiiuedialeiy  march 
to  Rome  after  the  fietory  at  Canns,  as  Nepos  iu  his 
life  of  Hannibal  (c.  5)  states,  but  after  having  permi*.- 
ted  ihe  spirit  of  bis  army  lu  become  corrupted  in  Cam- 
pittia.— 10.  In  the  life  of  Conon  (c.  1),  ho  sajs  that 
this  geneial  bad  no  aharo  in  the  battle  of  ^goapoU- 
moe;  the  contrary  is  proved  by  Xenophon.  (Hi$t. 
Gr.,  2,  1,  28  )— 11.  In  the  life  of  Agesilaus  (c.  5}  he 
attiibut««  to  this  king  tbe  victory  at  Oorintb,  which 
«ae  doe  to  ArislodeniiM,  a*  Xenoahon  htfenns  no 
{Hitt.  Cr.,  4,  3,  9). — Nepos  is  nlso  charged  with 
being  too  luuch  of  a  panegyrist,  aiui  wiili  haring  giv- 
en to  his  Lives  the  air  rather  of  a  series  of  professed 
enlogies  than  of  diacrimuialing  and  impartial  biogra- 
phies.   In  fact,  however,  lie  feclisct^d  the  Uvc«  of  thoi»e 
whom  he  considered  as  most  worthy  of  admiration ; 
and  he  baa  not  failed  to  beetow  doe  reprobation  on 
the  few  who,  tike  Puitanias  and  Lyeander,  degen- 
erated from  the  virtues  of  their  countrymen.  Nepos 
afipeara  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  tlie  ditTerence  be- 
tween hiitory  and  biography  ;  remembering  that  the 
latter  was  more  simple  than  the  former,  that  it  did  not 
require  to  be  do  full  with  regard  to  public  events,  and 
admitted  more  details  of  private  life  and  manners.  To 
thia  diitinction  bo  allodes  in  hie  preface;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  that  the  life  of  Epaminondaa,  for  exam- 
ple. IS  occnp:cd  with  the  private  cluracter  and  mem- 
ocmble  aayinga,  more  than  with  tbe  paUiolic  exploits, 
of  Ihit  raoowned  heio.   He  hae  thu«  reeoeded  a  great 
many  curious  particulars  which  aro  not  el^ewlicre  to  ' 
be  found  ;  and  he  excels  in  that  art  (tbe  ditliculiy  of ' 
which  renders  good  abridgmente  lO  rare)  of  perceiving 
tbe  features  which  arc  most  charactrrslic,  and  painting 
vividly  with  a  few  touches.   "The  character  of  Aicib- 
iades,"  says  Gibbon,  "is  such  that  Livy  need  not 
have  been  aahamed  of  it."  (JIImc.  Worki,  vol.  4,  p. 
417.) — The  MS.  ofiEmtllna  Probtit,  the  copies  taken 
from  it,  and  the  Ediiio  Princcp*  puLI'shed  l)v  Janson 
in  147 1,  all  terminated  with  the  life  of  Hannibal.  The 
ffBgmeat  of  the  life  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  the  life 
of  Potnponiiis  .\tt!cn<,  now  generally  appended  to 
tbe  Vttit  KxcelUuiiuin  Jmpcralurum,  wcic  discover- 
ed by  Comerus  in  an  old  MS.  containing  the  letters  of 
Cicero  to  Atticus.  and  were  published  by  him  along 
with  the  Vtia  JmpeTatorum,  m  au  edition  which  is 
without  date,  but  is  generally  aceoonted  the  second 
of  that  production  of  Nepos.   It  is  evident  that  the 
«f  Attlent  was  a  sepnate  work,  or  an  extract  of 
•  wmk,  which  was  altoftther  diiiemic  fron  tht  Fte 


Jmperatorum ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  AllicQt  WIS  m 
a  military  commander;  and,  secondly,  Nepsa  diA> 
cates  tbe  Vila  Imptratontm  to  .\tticnii.  while,  in  th« 
last  chapters  of  the  life  of  Atiicus,  he  m.nuteiT  r^ 
IatC5  the  circumslances  of  his  death,    Tiic  otdicbot 
aats  are  of  opinion,  that,  along  with  the  fngmeni  ut 
the  life  of  Cato  the  Center,  it  had  originally  formHi 
part  of  a  treatise  by  Cornell i-s  Nepos  winch  n  raw 
lost,  and  which  was  euutkd  "  Dc  i/utoncii  Idtint.' 
— The  life  of  Atticus  is  much  more  curioits  and  valu- 
able than  the  biograpliics  of  the  Greek  gencrih.   ll  .• 
fulh  r,  and  il  is  nut  drawn,  m  ihejf  ate,  I'loiu  &ecMMiirf 
sources.    Nepos  was  the  intimate  iiieiid  of  Auie«^ 
and  was  him.'ielf  an  eyO'WitllMS  of  ill  that  he  rcbtei 
concemmg  the  daily  occfnmnees  of  his  life,  and  sn'ii 
regard  to  the  most  nunu'.e  parlictilar'5  of  ins  dsjum 
arranoementa,  even  down  to  his  housdwtd  exMSMa. 
As  ezbiUting  the  Mlest  deiaila  of  \\ve  prifate  Hh  af  t 
Roman  (though  a  specimen,  no  doubt,  higlilr  faTWti- 
bl«  and  oniaiuental),  it  is  pcrhap.s  the  most  intemting 
piece  of  biography  which  has  d^cendei  •ass  from  u- 
tiquity. — Nepos  appears  to  have  been  a  very  fnule 
writer.    Besides  the  lives  of  commanden  and  ihit  oi 
Pomponius  Att;cus,  he  wss  the  author  of  Mitnl 
works,  chiedy  of  an  historical  descnptMo,  whieii  m 
now  almost  entirety  lost.   He  wrote,  hi  thne  boolt,iB 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  world  ;  iiiii  Lf  hiJihe 
merit  of  being  the  first  author  among  iiie  Kmum  vbo 
completed  a  Uak  of  this  laborious  and  useful  dtsrrip- 
lion.    Aulus  Gellius  mentions  his  life  of  f  ciro 
38),  and  quotes  the  fifth  book  of  lus  vvofk  u.uud  La 
emplorum  fitri  (7,  18).    He  also  composed  i  imtae 
on  the  difference  of  the  terms  liUnttu  aad  trs^i' 
and,  finally,  a  paasage  in  the  life  of  Dion  mfomi  sirf 
a  work  which  Nepos  wrote,  De  Histoti-is  Gracu.— 
While  so  many  of  his  productions  have  Iwco  k»t,  ud 
while  it  has  been  dented  that  be  was  the  sMbir  sf 
sonic  which  he  actually  composed,  othrrs.  bt »  Wnnge 
caprice,  have  been  attributed  lo  hiro  which  b*  cerUio- 
ly  did  not  write.    One  of  these  is  the  work  Ik  Ymt 
IHustrihat,  now  generally  assigned  to  AurrliujYicvac. 
Another  is  the  book  De  Ezadio  Tr(')<t,  Ahich  f««- 
fesses  to  be  a  Latin  translation,  by  Cornelius  Nep«, 
from  a  Greek  work  by  Doree  Phrygio*,  tfaoagh,  uiht|, 
it  was  written  by  an  obscore  aoiMir,  after  die  tit « 
Constantinc.    Along  with  the  book  which  pasnd un- 
der tbo  name  of  Dictya  Crciensis,  it  became  thew^f  n 
of  those  folios  of  fomsnee  and  chivalry,  in  which  li* 
heroes  of  fircecc  were   marj^halicd  with  Arliur'* 
Round-Table  Kniglila,  and  wUh  the  Paladins  of  Cbif- 
lemagne.— The  best  editions  of  Nepos  are.  i  j  ' 
Longolius,  Cdon.,  1543;  Lambmus,  Lii/«.,  1^*. 
4to  r  ct  Fi-ancoj:.  IQOB,  fol.  ;  Bosius.  Upt-,  W'. 
1675,  8ro;  Van  Suvtrcn.  /.ug./  Hat  ,  ITT.I  9xo 
Txachucko,  G'otting.,  1804,  8vo ;  Harlet,  i-if * .  '806. 
8vo;  Fischer,  Li;>#.,  1806, 8»o;  Dihna,  1^  ,  IW. 
8vo;  and  Dremi,  lAps.,  1827,  8vo     (DMAy's  » 
rtuut  LtUrature,  vol  3,  p.  613,  teqq.) 

Ncrarilttva,  PlavTitb  Ponuvs,ason  of  Euiropa. 
the  si.<itcr  of  the  Emperor  Coustanline.  He  fMXIlU^ 
fcd  him&tif  emperor  after  the  death  of  his  cotMitlC» 
stans,  marched  to  Rom«  with  a  body  of  gladm'ur?  i'-i 
other  worthless  followers,  defeated  Anicsttw  lh« 
torian  prefect,  and  pillaged  the  city.  He  enjo>e^»» 
usurped  power  only  twenty-eight  dav^,  at  tbefMO' 
which  period  ho  was  defeated  and  alaio  by  M««w»- 
nas,  one  of  the  UeateBants  of  Magnentiua.  <U  Mai 
Hitt.  da  Has  Empire,  vol.  1,  v  Sr)??  ) 

NErTLi.Miuw,  a  promontory  of  liuhyma,  on  thf  nO 
poniis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  t^ianus  Sinus.  U  i» 
usually  known  by  it^^  f7rrf  k  natm-  Po«idiu».  1*** 
nert  gives  the  modern  appcUaiiua  as  Bot  fcr* 
(GeogT.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  678.) 

NarruNius  Dox,  an  wfpwssion  applied  by  Horac* 
(£W.,  9,  7)  to  Sextos  FttmpMOs.  who  boaiUi|ii 
•lyM  Unadf  tiw  iw  off  l^MBe,  kK«  l» 
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^ai  once  /leld  ibe  comaand  of  i!m  m«.   (JNo  Cm»»., 

l^.  19  )  Cuinf  siill  exist  of  this  II  Oman  leader,  bearing 
lao  eifigj  ot  Nc^ne,  with  the  JHScrnjtion  Magnm 
Fim  hftrmhr  tUntm  $  or  tU^  Pretfcctus  dattis  ti 
wm  manHmm  ex  #.  c.  (CoMoh  JUtcktt  Lot  Rei 
JVlM,  Tol.  6^  col  1676,  M^f.) 

.Vtr-ruM's  or  >i trrusiNUs,  the  god  of  the  sea,  a 
IvouMo  dirutitjr,  wboeo  stininitM  era  Marly  the  same 
••  Abm  of  the  Orack  Poaeiden  {Xloanditv).  They 
will  both,  ibereforp.  be  t  m  i  'ercd  in  one  and  llie  same 
utM^    Neptune  or  Foeei<ion«  the  son  of  Saturn  and 
Uaa,  aad  Uw  brathor  or  Jopitor  and  June.  a{^n 
10  have  hccn  ono  of  the  most  aiifienl  divinities  of 
Greece;  althougn,  according  lo  Heiodotua  (3, 60),  he 
«u  not  oriffinaliy  a  Greek  deity,  bat  bis  wonhip 
••i  WiMKled  from  Libya.    This  Btatcmenl,  however, 
« the  palt  of  the  (listorian,  cannot  be  correct.  Nep- 
Wne  wss  the  god  o(  wjter  in  general,  of  the  sea,  the 
nvera,  and  the  fouutaios,  bol  be  waa  more  particular- 
ly Rfatdad  as  the  god  of  the  sM,  which  lie  aci^uired  in 
I  «  <.  I--'  'if  .he  dominions  of  Ins  lather  .Saturn  His 
«Ue  WM  Ampbitrito,  and  their  chiUreQ  were  Triion 
•ad  {Uwde,or  Rlradoa,  wbidi  bit  beeene  the  bride  of 
Helns,  Of  the  Sun-god.    .\  late  legend  said  that  Am- 
pLu.t';  i!(d  the  love  of  the  god,  but  tliat  h«  came  riding 
00  a  dolphui,  and  thus  won  her  afTection ;  and  for  this 
•mice  be  placed  the  dolphin  among  the  stara.  {Era- 
ImCA,  Ci/4U<.,  91.  —  Hymn  ,  Poei.  Aniron.,  1,  17.) 
NVptjr-e,  hkc  his  brother  Jupiter,  had  a  numerous 
fiogeaj  by  both  goddesses  and  otortaU     The  deet 
itaed  Arim  waa  the  offspring  of  the  sea-  pod  and  Ce- 
res, both  hiving  assumed  the  equine  form.  Accord- 
■1?  to  one  aceoont,  the  nymph  Kbodoa  waa  bis  daugh- 
ter by  Veooa.    {Hermh.,  ap.  Sekot.  ad  Pmi.,  01,  7, 
tt.)— Neptune  is  said  to  have  produced  the  horse  m 
iJM  well  koowD  contest  with  Minerva  for  the  right  of 
anuBf  Ibe  «ly  of  Athens.  ( ViA,  Cecrops. )  AMOid. 
■g  la  aem^  wo  are  to  nnderstand  by  this  mvth  that 
4e  hoiee  wma  imported  into  Greece  by  sea.    But  this 
eipiir.4i!C  h  i   Ti' from  satisfactory.    It  ia  difftcult  to 


usually  black  bolls,  rtuns,  and  hoar-pig».  —Neptune 
was  not  originally  a  god  of  the  Doric  race.  He  waa 
principally  wenhipped  by  the  loniaoa,  who  were  in 
rooet  plaoaa a  maritime  people.  In  tboae Dorian  cities, 

however,  which  acquired  a  love  for  foreign  commerce, 
vv«  Uiwi  iliat  the  wor«hip  of  ^^eplune  exiensivdy  pre- 
vailed. {MuUer't  Dorians,  vol.  1,  p.  417,  seq.,  Eng. 
/raiw/.)— The  etymology  of  the  names  Poceidon  and 
Neptunua  is  doubiful.  Poatid^n  is  written  m  Lioric 
Cireek  l'oteidan{IioTti6av),oi  which  we  have  anoihei 
c-xaoiple  iu  the  name  uf  PotidoM,  written  PoiaJam 
(tlorrtdelo)  in  the  inscription,  now  in  ihc  lJrm»b 
Museum,  on  those  Athenians  who  fell  before  this  city. 
The  name,  according  to  some  writera,  cootaioa  tite 
same  looc  ia  the  fiiat  ajUahlo  aa  we  find  in  irorof  and 
norofioc  ;  and  has  the  same  reference,  in  all  liki  lihood, 
to  water  and  fluidity.    (MuUer,  ProUg.,  p.  3Sd. 


Ci  reason  for  the  conneiioo  of  Neptune  with  the 
„     ;  hq»  it  ia  evident,  from  semral  passages  in  the 


as  a 


kind  of 
the 


GfeA  wnters   '-.it  he   a  i-,  regarded 
•vi^nan  deity  as  well  as  the  god  of  the  sea.  In 
ibaioce  of  a  better  explanation,  we  will  give  the 
Mggetted  by  Ku\^hL    "The  horse,"  says  this  uTiirr, 
"was  sacred  to  Neotune  and  the  rivers,  and  wa*  em- 
ployed as  a  general  afoibol  of  tba  waters.  Henre 
aiae  it  aajr  have  bee*  aaaamed  as  on«  of  ibo  trpe*  of 
fciiiiiy,  and  may  fomiah  a  clew  to  the  fable  of  »V^p- 
toae  and  Cerv«.    It  may  also  throw  some  hght  en  I u 
Mrraure  of  Pauaaniaa,  where  he  ataiaa  (8,  S4)  tb-t 
iHe  Phtgalensee  dedieeted  a  etatoe  to  Ceraa,  Imnng 
ti>e  figoro  of  a  woman  in  r \  i  rv  .  rher  part  except  (he 
hfni,  which  was  that  of  a  hori»e  ;  ai^l  mat  she  held  in 
one  band  a  dolpbin,  aod  in  the  other  a  iovo.*'  (Knight, 
En^miy,  Ac,  4  111.  iteqi^  ^CloM.  Jmtm,  vol.  25, 
p.  34.  rf«f  ) — Besides  his  residence  on  Olympus,  Ncp- 
tone  had  a  splendid  palace  b^^ieath  (be  sea  at  A-ltrv. 
(IL,  la,  21.— Oi  ,  5.  38 1  )   floiaer ^ves  a  noble  de- 
eervp<ieQ  of  his  piKsa^e  from  ft  On  me  way  to  Troy, 
his  chariot- wheels  bi;i  touching  the  waterv  pliiin.  and 
the  mooaten  of  the  deep  gambolling  around  their  king. 
His  naoet  ealatiaisd  Cempks  were  at  the  Corinthian 
Itthraus,  at  (^Kbaitos,  Helice,  Traezcne,  and  the 
TiKnonton<>s  »f  Tenant m  snd  Gersstus. — Neptune 
J  Trprcn^fii-'i.  like  Jupiter,  of  a  serene  and  majestic 
tapaet ;  hta  form  is  exceedin^y  strong  and  mascolar ; 
■id  baneo  **  tlw  eheat  of  Neptune**  (aripvov  Uwretdd- 
kMT.  // .  5.  479)  is  the  poetic  eipre<<«iion  for  this  char- 
:-*etuuc  of  the  deity,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  noble 
'■K fwm  the  pediment  of  the  Peifbenen  in  the 
li.'Atth  Musetjm     He  nsaallv  bcus  in  his  hand  th^ 
irdent,  luc  three- pronged  symbol  of  his  power  ;  the 
iolphia  and  other  marine  objects  accompany  his  im- 
TIm  animab  oflwed  to  htm  in  aaeriHoe  wom 
ftT 


Neptumu,  on  the  other  hand,  is  derived  by  the  Stoic 
Balbus,  in  Cicero,  f.om  iiando  (N.  D  ,  2,  26),  an  ety- 
mology whicii  Lotta  subsequently  ridjcaks,    {A.  D.^ 
3,  34.)    Varro  deduces  it  from  nufitu,  because  Ihie 
god  "covera"  (e^mtM)  the  earth  with  the  aea.  (L. 
L.,  4.  10.)   Thie  latter  derivation,  though  approved 
of  by  Vosaios  (EtynvA  ,  s.  v.  nupts).  is  no  belief  than, 
the  former.    We  may  compare  the  form  of  thu  wotd 
Nepi-mmt  or  Neptnammu  with  Por^itaMiit,  Kcrl- 
unmux,  and  the  word  al  unntu;  but  the  meaning  or 
origin  of  ibo  root  Nepi  ot  Nip  aeema  uncertain.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  connected  with  tiie  same  root  that  is 
contained  in  the  Greek  vIkt-u,  "to  vet."    ( K eight- 
ley's  Mytholugy,  p.  96,  teqq.  —  Etteyel.  L  ji.  Anmtl., 
vol  16,  p.  146.) 

Nsatiime  (NqpfUff).  nympha  of  the  aea,  daugfateia 
of  Nereoa  end  I^nia.  Tlnqr  are  eaid  by  noet  ancient 
writers  to  havs  been  fifty  in  number,  but  Propertiua 
makca  them  a  hundred  (3,  5,  33).  The  most  celebra> 
ted  of  them  were  Amphitrite,  the  wife  of  Neptune ; 
Thetis,  iIk!  mKher  of  Achilles;  (.'ahrrL-u,  Doio.  dec. 
The  worship  af  the  Nereids  was  gvneriiUy  connected, 
aa  might  be  supposed,  with  that  of  Neptune.  Thua, 
they  we/e  wonbiKiod  in  Corintht  where  Neptune  was 
held  in  especial  Mnow,  aa  weH  aa  in  other  paru  of 
Greece.  {Pdusan.,  2.  I,  7,  seq.—Id  ,  3,  2G.  b.—Id., 
6,  19,  3.)  The  Nereids  were  originally  repreaeoled 
aa  beaotifnl  nympba;  but  they  weio  afterward  do* 
.%cribei?  ss  beintrs  with  green  hair,  and  with  the  lower 
part  of  their  body  like  that  of  a  fish.    (Plin.,  9,  4.) 

NKP.>:t;s(two  syllablea),  a  sea-deity,  the  eldest  sonof 
Pantos  aod  £;anh.    (Hesiod,  Thet^.,  233.)  Though 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  Homer,  he  is  frequently 
ailud'd  10  under  the  title  of  the  Hea'cUer  (o/;of  yt- 
puv),  and  his  daughters  are  called  Nereids.  Accord- 
ing to  Healed,  l«  waa  diatin^iabed  for  hia  know?* 
edge  and  hi>  love  of  truth  and  justice,  whence  he  was 
termed  an  cider:  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  also  assign- 
ed to  him.    Whon  Hercules  was  in  quest  of  the  ap- 
ples of  the  H*"sperides,  he  was  directed  bv  the  nvnnihs 
to  Ncreua.    He  found  the  god  asleep  and  iseized  him. 
.N'erens,  on  awaking,  changed  himself  into  a  vario^ 
of  forma,  bat  ii»  vain;  be  waa  obliged  to  instruct 
him  hew  to  proceed  befero  the  hero  would  release 
him.    (ApoUidiini.f,  2.  5.)    He  clso  foretold  to  Par- 
is, when  carrying  away  Helen,  the  evils  he  woold 
bring  on  hie  eooniry  and  family.    {Ihni.,  Oi.,  1. 
1.5  )    Ncretis  was  married  to  Doris,  one  of  the  ocf->iti 
nymphs,  by  whom  he  became  ibe  father  of  the  Ne- 
reids, already  mentioned.    {Ketgktley't  Mytholopy, 
p.  244.) — Hermann  makes  tirjpevf  equivalrnt  to  Xr- 
fluus  {v7)  {>nv),  and  understands  by  the  terui  tm'  bot- 
tom of  tiic  ^ca     Hence,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, Nereua  ia  called  "the  aged  one,"  becauae  ha 
ia  ever  onehangeable :  he  ie  caUed  true,  beean^e  thf 

hnrrnm  o*"  'he  ocean  never  gspr-;  in  '"issiMC-;.  so  as  to 
allow  the  waters  to  escape :  and  he  is  termed  mild 
and  peaceful,  baaaoea  the  deptha  of  oeaan  an  avii 
tnoqad  aod  at  teal.  (Jfamanm  Optu^la,  voL  %p 
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I  fH  )  Schvrenek,  on  the  olher  hand,  derives  the  name 
Nt-rcus  from  vuu,  to  Jlow.'"  {AneUut.,  p.  180.) 
The  liest  etymology,  however,  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  traces  th«  form  Mnptvf  tO  tb«  old  Greek  term 
vnpov,  "  voter,**  wWeb  tut  mty  HmXt  b*  compared 
with  the  Hcbrc^v  naf.ar.  The  modern  Greek  vep6v, 
"icalcr,"  M  therefore  a  word  of  great  antiquity. 
(Gom|Mi«  Lchekf  mi  Phnm.,  p.  42.) 

NRRlfros,  the  hi;;h<;st  and  most  remarkable  mountain 
.a  the  islaad  of  Ithaca.  {Horn.,  Od  ,  1,  2\.  — 11.,  2, 
tm^m^Vir^.,  Sn.,  3,  S70.)  Accordmg  to  DodwcU, 
the  modern  name  is  Anot,  which  means  lofty  :"  he 
observes,  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by  Homer 
liavi  disappeared  :  it  is  nl  present  bare  and  barren, 
producing  notbios  bat  ituated  eTergreeoa  and  aro< 
■Mtie  planta.   {Cramen't  Ane.  Cfreeu,  vol.  8,  p.  45.) 

NttHiTttM.  a  town  of  Calabria,  about  five  miles  to 
dw  north  of  Callipolis.  {Pltn.,  3,  1 1.— Pto/.,  p.  62.) 
It  is  now  Nari0.  FVom  an  ancient  iDfcription,  cited 
by  Murnton.  it  appears  to  have  been  a  attaici|NaB. 
{Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  317.) 

NbrIom,  a  promontory  of  S^oin,  tho  MBWiritb  Ar- 
ttbram }  now  FtnUterre. 
•  Niio,  Ctairwiea  Cacsar,  the  sixth  of  the  Roman 
cinpcror-i.  was  born  ai  .\ntiuin,  in  Latium,  A.D.  37, 
oiae  months  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  (Sueton., 
VU.  Ner.,  e.  6.)  Ha  wm  tho  oon  of  Domitioa  Abe- 
noharhn'f  «nd  A prippina  the  daughter  of  Germanicus, 
and  was  oricinaliy  named  Lticioa  Domiiius.  After 
the  death  of  AhmcibvAm,  okd  s  secoqd  husband, 
Orinpiis  Passienas,  .^grippint  married  her  uncle,  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  who  gave  Vis  daughter  Octavia  m 
marri.i;_'i'  to  her  son  Lucius,  and  sut.sequentiy  adopted 
bim  with  tho  formal  sanction  of  a  Lex  Cuhala.  {Tacil., 
Aim.,  13, 99.)  Tho  edo^iob  of  Fl«rft  was  esToratly 
attended  to  in  his  youth  He  was  p'.^ced  under  the 
care  of  iho  philosopher  Scucca,  and  he  appears  to 
have  aj  j  lKd  himself  with  considemUs  persevonne* 
to  sfiids  Hi'  is  said  to  have  mad»;  ^tcil  prnrjrcss 
m  ti»e  Gttek  language,  of  which  he  rxnibued  a 
specimen  in  his  siztecenth  year,  by  plead  itijt  in  that 
loagae  tbe  rigbu  or  piinleges  of  the  Rbo&ns,  and 
of  tkm  inhtbitants  of  Ilitiin.  (Areloii.,  Vit.  Ker.,  c. 
7  —Tarll  .  Ann.,  12,  5S.)    At  the  dcaili  of  CUu- 


a  woman  of  low  birth,  still  farther  widened  tbebmeh 
between  him  and  his  parent.   Sbe  fie4uentlj  addms- 
ed  him  in  the  most  contemptuous  language ;  rcaiiiM- 
ed  bim  that  bo  owed  bis  eievatioo  soTelv  to  h«r,  ard 
tbiMtOMd  tint  sbe  would  infom  the  8old:er«  of 
manner  in  which  Claudius  had  met  bis  tui,  tnl 
would  call  upon  them  to  support  the  claims  of  flo* 
tannicos,  tho  son  of  tbe  late  emperor.  Tim  lhnM# 
his  mother  only  served  to  hasten  the  (^cath  of  Bntu 
nicoSi  whose  murder  forms  the  conuneaeenmit  el 
tbot  loDff  catalogue  of  crimes  which  aRerwiiij  A 
graced  toe  reign  of  Nero.    But  while  th>:  rrMia 
inent  of  poblic  affairs  appears,  from  the  testmsi^t  o! 
mo5t  historians,  to  have  been  wisely  condocKd  bi 
Buirus  and  SenecAt  Nero  indulged  m  prirate  in  is 
most  shameteM  diadpatioB  and  protiigacy  Reini 
accustomed,  in  company  w  t'i  r.i;,i  r  young  men  of  i.i 
own  age,  to  sally  into  the  iirceta  of  Ronie  at  mgu, 
in  order  to  rob  and  maltreat  passengers,  and  vm  M 
break  into  private  houses  and  take  away  ibc  prof*r.T 
of  thetr  owners.    But  these  extravagances  were  com- 
paratively harmless ;  his  love  for  roppaa,  «hM  ll 
bad  seduced  from  Otho,  led  him  into  more  Miim 
crimes.    Poppea,  who  was  ambitious  of  sharing  iht 
imperial  Uirone,  perceived  that  she  coi;lJ  not  bcKp«  lo 
•ttoto  ber  object  while  Agrippioa  was  abve,  audi,  ie> 
eovdmgljr,  indaeed  Nero  to  conaaot  to  the  winiei  «f 

his  mother.  The  entreaties  of  PoppTi  sppeu  W 
have  been  bupporled  by  the  advice  of  Butms  and  Sto- 
eca ;  and  the  philosopher  did  not  hesitate  to  piltiiis 
or  jusiify  the  murder  of  a  mother  by  her  «on.  (T«n(-, 
Ann.,  14,  11.  —  Qmnhl.,  8,  6.) — In  the  eighth  yu 
of  his  reign,  Nero  lost  his  best  couo»cltor.  Bjrrus 
and  Seneca  bad  tbe  wiadom  to  wilbdiaw  (ton  v» 
court,  where  his  presence  had  become  didikei  mi 
where  his  enormous  wealth  was  calcu!iud  to  ur  if 
the  envy  even  of  the  emperor.  About  the  same  luu* 
Nora  dmwced  Oetam  and  named  Poppea,  ai  soon 
after  put  fn  f'rnth  the  former  on  a  false  accr.fstion  of 
adultery  and  treason,  in  the  tenth  yeat  of  ija  Kifn, 
A.D.  64,  Rome  was  almost  destroyed  by  fiw  Of 
the  fonrteen  distrirt.-*  into  which  the  city  was dirAd, 
four  only  remauK-d  enure.  The  fire  originattdtltlat 
part  of  the  Circus  which  was  cont  L'     ?  t«  the  P«li- 


dius  (A  1).  M),  vvbilu  ,\grippma.  by  sooihmgs,  flat- j  une  and  Cislian  Hllle, airf  raged  with  the  irca«»i  ia- 
tarie«,aiul  afn  ctodlamcntauons,  detained  Briuanicos,  |  ry  for  six  days  and  seven  lUfbts;  and.  war  it  «» 

thought  to  have  !>eeii  extincuisht  d,  it  burst  forth  »g»in. 
and  continued  for  two  days  loijcer.  Nero  appcin  le 
hate  acted  on  this  occaaion  wW»  the  gicate»t 
Jty  end  Vinunt'ss  ;  the  city  was  snpp'.if d  I'-ifh  pwrii- 
k>ii8  at  %  very  moderate  price  ;  ami  the  m-f&sd  p^' 
liins  were  thrown  open  to  tho  sufferers,  and  buildinfi 
er<;tted  for  their  accommodation.  Bat  ibcss  kU  d 
humanity  and  benevolence  were  insofficient  toseW" 
him  from  the  pftrmiar  Mispicion.  It  was  generally  t«- 
litivcd  that  he  hkd  set  fiie  to  tbe  city  hun«ei4 
some  even  rcportel  that  be  bad  aaeended  d»  iar  *f 
a  high  tower  in  orarr  li  witness  the  cooflag""*' 
where  he  amused  him&tif  with  singing  the  De»inKt:ca 
of  Troy.    From  many  cireomatances,  however,  :i  ip" 

eiara  improbable  that  Nero  wa«  guilty  of  thiacna*> 
is  guilt,  indeed,  is  czpreMly  averted  by  SuSMsiiV 
iinJ  Dio  Ca^siiis.  tiut  Tiiciius  ndmiu  ihathewu"** 
able  to  determine  the  truth  of  tjie  ^octtsattoo.  l>o^ 
dor,  however,  to  remove  tbe  snspicioas  «f  ihs  P'^p'^ 
Nero  spread  a  report  tlut  the  Chrisiiatx  rfr*- '-.^«' 
thors  of  the  fire,  and  numbers  of  iheir,  k<l:(1 
were  soiled  and  pol  to  doalb.    Their  eiec  « 
ed  as  an  amu(«i«ment  to  the  prnpli\    Some  w«re  coh- 
ered with  skiiiij  of  wild  bcails,  and  were  torn  to 
ces  by  dogs ;  others  were  crucifietl ,  a"'  sc»enl 
were  amesred  with  pitch  and  other  combustible  os 
teriats,  and  homed  in  the  imperial  fsideas  a  a 
'  Whence,"  says  the  historian,  ••  p  tr  sro<?  <b 


the  ^on  of  Claudms  and  Mcssalina,  within  tho  cram- 
bers  of  ibo  palaco,  Nero,  presenting  himself  bel'jre 
tho  gates,  was  lifted  by  the  guard  in  waiting  into  tba 
eon^  coach  used  for  the  purpose  of  canying  in 
procession  an  elected  emperor,  and  was  followed  by  a 
!nviintiid<'  i)f  the  people,  under  the  ilhisioii  that  it  was 
Britaiuiicua.  He  entered  the  camp,  promised  a  dona- 
tive to  the  cohorta,  wis  oahited  empeiw,  and  pro- 
nounced before  the  senate,  in  honour  of  Claudius,  an 
oralioii  of  fulsome  psnegync  composed  by  his  precep- 
tor Seneca,  Agtlppina  soon  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  cliitf  manapement  of  public  afTair*?  ;  and  hnr  vin- 
dtctivti  and  cruel  temper  would  have  burned  iNero,  at 
die  commencement  of  his  reign,  into  acts  of  violence 
aad  bloodshed,  if  ber  infloenco  bad  not  been  ooonter* 
aeted  Seneea  and  Barrus,  to  whom  Nero  had  in> 
trusuil  ihc  government  of  i!ie  state.  Through  their 
counsels  the  first  five  years  of  Nero's  reign  were  dtS' 
tmguished  by  joatiee  and  clemency ;  and  an  anecdote 
is  related  of  him,  that,  havinj;  on  one  ocrnsion  to  sign 
an  order  for  the  exrcution  of  a  malefactor,  he  ex- 
claimed, Would  that  I  could  not  write  {Suelon., 
Vit.  Ner.,  10.)  He  discouraged  public  informers, 
refused  the  statues  of  gold  and  silver  which  were 
ofFerod  him  by  the  senate  and  people,  and  used  every 
art  to  ingratiate  himself  vhUi  tbe  latter.  Bat  bis  moilH 
ar  was  enraged  to  find  that  her  power  over  him  he~ 

ranir  'A  rnker  every  day,  and  that  he  corji-f.mtlv  (.';  =  rc 


1. 1 

rded  her  advice  and  refused  her  reouesl*.  His  neg- 1  tbe  guilty  (though  th^  deserved  tbe  severest  Duniiii 
ll  of  hU  wib  Oetnvia,  and  Ilia  oriMBil  Ibvo  of  Aela^  I  BMilaX  aiM  tb^ 
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oe  pooJ,  but  fo  ^lify  the  cruelty  of  a  single  man." 
\Ta£U.,  Ann  ,  15,  44.) — In  tbc  following  year,  A.D. 
95,  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  Piso  upon  ihp  t'lrcnp,  but  it  was  discovered 
by  N«ro,  and  the  principal  conspirators  were  put  to 
^»tk    Among  olhecs  wbo  snflercd  on  this  occasion 
mtn  Lneui  uaii  8«Mea ;  bat  the  guilt  of  the  latter 
ddnlitlvl.    In  tbe  mim  year  Poppaia  died,  in  con- 
icqucncc  of  a  kick  which  slie  received  from  her  hiis- 
baod  while  she  was  in  an  advanced  slate  of  pregnan* 
tf. — ^DoriBg  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign,  nWo  was 
pnnc'prilly  tnfjagcd  in  tlicalrical  pcrfor:nances,  and  in 
contending  for  the  prizes  at  the  public  games.  He 
\mi  fureTHNMly  ai^ared  as  »n  tetor  on  tlie  Roman 
stage;  and  be  now  visited  in  surcession  the  chief  cit- 
ies of  Greece,  and  received  no  less  than  1800  ciuwuii 
for       victories  in  the  public  Grecian  games.  On 
bis  return  to  Italy  he  eniervd  Naples  and  Rome  aa 
a  ceoqaeror,  and  waa  received  with  triorophal  hon* 
ours.    But  while  he  was  engaged  in  these  c.vtrava- 
noces,  V'lodex,  wbo  commanded  the  legions  in  Gaul, 
3aclarcd  against  his  authority ;  and  hie  example  was 
sp«  »<iily  followed  by  Galba,  who  commanded  iii  Spain. 
The  pratanan  cohorts  espoused  tbe  cause  of  Galba, 
and  w  senate  pronounced  f;enteiic6  of  death  against 
Nam,  who  bad  fled  from  Rome  as  soon  as  he  beard 
of  llie  Tetolt  of  the  pnetorian  guards.    Nero,  how- 
ett  r.  iniicipatcd  the  execution  of  the  pcnteiice  which 
bad  b«ea  passed  agaioat  him,  by  requesting  one  of 
lie  attendants  to  put  him  to  death,  after  making  an 
'ncffpctual  attempt  to  do  so  with  his  own  hari'i--'  Tie 
died  A.  D.  68,  in  tbe  32d  year  pi  bis  age,  an<i  uic  14th 
of  hts  reign. — It  is  diflieait  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  tbe  character  of  this  emperor.    That  be  was  a  li- 
eenUoos  voluptuary,  aod  that  be  scrtipled  at  commit- 
ting DO  crimes  in  order  to  grat.ry  his  lust  or  sirengih- 
m  h»  power,  is  fofficieolly  proved  i  .lut  that  be  was 
each  •  menater  as  Soetoniaa  and  Dio  have  deeeribed 

btm.  tnav  re i-*on.:t)!y  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  posscs- 
SHM  of  abeoiute  power  at  so  early  an  age  Icuiitd  to 
call  forth  all  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature, 
wh  !-?  the  example  and  counsels  of  his  mother  Agrip- 
p:r.a  m  ist  have  Jtill  farther  tended  to  deprave  his 
mind.  Tboujih  he  put  to  death  his  adoptive  brother, 
I  wi(a,aiMl  his  mother,  his  character  appeara  to  have 
ftr  fiwn  sanLfviinnrv' ;  his  general  administration 

WAS  wi't  and  equitable,  aiid  he  never  eipialled,  in  his 
worst  actions,  either  tbe  capricious  cruelty  of  Caligula, 
«r  tie  foUeo  ferocity  of  Domittan.  Nevo  waa  a  fever 
'he  arts,  and  appe.trs  to  have  possessed  more  taste 
liaa  many  of  tbc  emperors,  who  only  re^^tinbkd  him 
m  their  profuse  expenditure.  The  Apollo  Iklv  dero 
im  aappoaed  by  Thieracb  iEpoeken,  iScc,  p.  312)  and 
mmm  other  writers  to  have  been  made  for  this  em- 
peror. His  government  seems  to  have  l>cen  far  frotn 
aopopoUr.  He  was  anxious  to  rutiove  the  people 
from  oppnaaive  taxes,  and  to  protect  the  pravincee 
from  i)r.c  rapacity  of  the  govertiors  ;  and  it  may  he 
meul;Qiicil  as  an  iostaoce  of  bis  popularity,  liiat  there 
were  persons  who  for  many  yctra  decked  hie  tomb 
evida  apnw  sad  cummer  flowers,  nnd  tliat.  in  mn'^e- 
<|venee  m  a  prrvalent  rumour  that  he  bud  escaped 
from  d'  ath.  several  impKislors  at  various  times  as- 
mamcd  ib«  oame  of  Nero,  and  gave  no  small  trouble 
t»  tfa*  reigning  emperors.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  1,  2.— W., 
s*-,  2,  8  — Siitlofi .  Vii.  Ner.,  57. — C<uaubon.  ad  Stu- 
Urn  ,  L  c  )  Durmg  the  reign  of  Nero  the  Roman  em- 
pire enjoyed,  in  general,  a  profoond  state  of  peace, 
la  the  East  the  Parthians  were  defeated  hy  Corbulo  ; 
•ad  in  the  West,  the  Dritons,  who  had  nsen  in  arms 
ooder  Boedicea,  were  again  reduced  to  subject :on  u  ri- 
te Soetonios  Paulmus.  (Encycl.  Us.  Knottl.,  vol. 
M,  pL  147,  »ef  .) — It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  con- 
eWJiiy  thi«  irticle,  to  make  some  mention  of  Ne- 
Ms's  celebrated  "Golden  House *'  (Attrso  Doauu). 
«alf  J— ci^tian  on  neord  of  thw  eoalty 


tore  is  that  of  Suetonius:  "In  nothing,"  says  this 
writer,  "  was  Nero  so  ruinous  as  in  building.  He 
erected  a  mansion  eitendtng  from  tbe  Pklatino  as  far 

as  the  Esijuiliae     At  first  ho  called  it  bis  'House  of 
Passage,'  but  afterward,  when  ii  had  been  destroyeii 
by  fire  and  restored  again,  he  gave  it  the  namo  of  lua 
'  Golden  House.'   To  form  an  idea  of  its  extent  and 
magnificence,  it  may  suffice  to  stste  the  following  par- 
ticulars.   The  vci'libulc  admitted  his  colossal  statue, 
which  was  120  foot  high :  tbe  budding  was  ou  so 
large  a  acale^  that  it  bad  a  triple  portico  a  mile  long , 
also,  an  immense  pool  like  a  sea,  enclosed  by  build- 
ings presenting  the  appearance  of  towns.  'I'heio  were, 
moreover,  grounds  laid  out  for  tillage  and  for  vin«> 
yards,  and  for  pasturage  and  woods,  stocker!  '.v::h  a 
vast  nuntlier  of  every  description  of  cattle  unil  wild 
animals.    In  oth*  r  respects,  everything  wss  overlaid 
with  gold,  embellished  with  gema  and  with  motber-ot' 
pearL   The  ceilings  of  the  banqneting-rooros  were 
fretted  into  ivory  coffers  made  to  turn,  that  flowers 
might  bo  sbowt>red  down  upon  the  guests,  and  alao 
furnished  with  pipes  for  discharging  perfumes.  The 
principal  ban<]i'i  ?r-^'  rnfi;ri  wai  mund,  and  by  a  pcr- 
p>etual  motion,  day  and  nigiu,  was  made  to  revolve 
after  the  manner  of  the  universe."    (SiMfOii.,  Ktf. 
Ncr.^  c  31.)   When  the  atnictoro  waa  completedi 
Nero  is  said  to  have  dochred  **  that  he  at  length  had 
a  house  fit  for  a  human  being  to  live  in"  ^immi 
hatmnem  tandem,  habitart  capisse.  —  Suettm.,  I.  c.y 
Various  ezplanaliona  have  been  given  of  the  way  ia 
which  the  contrivance  was  eiTectea  in  t!ic  cane  of  the 

1>riucipal  banqueting  room.  Dunatus  makes  it  a  bol- 
ow  giobo,  fixed  inside  a  square  roooi  Mid  turning  on 
its  own  axis ;  and  bo  introduces  the  gnasts  by  a  dooc 
near  the  axis,  '*  whero  there  is  the  lesst  motion  I*' 
(Donai.,  de  Urb.  Vet  ,  lib.  3. — ap.  OV^r  Thes  ,  vol 
3,  p.  680.)  Dr.  Adam  (Rtm.  Ant,,  p  491)  thinks 
that  the  ceiling  waa  made  **  to  ahift  awi  exhibit  new 
ipprnrances  as  the  different  courses  or  dishes  were 
removed  but  ibis  does  not  explain  "  the  perpetual 
motion,  day  and  night,  after  tho  manner  of  tbe  nai- 
ve r.se"  Xcro's  architects,  Scvcnis  and  Celer.  cer- 
tainly deserve  tlie  mcntioa  of  their  names.  (Tacit., 
Ann.,  15, 42.)  Tacitus  remarks,  that  "  the  gema  and 
the  flold  whkb  this  bouse  contained  were  not  so 
mn^a  matter  of  wonder  (being  quite  common  at  that 
period)  as  the  fields  and  pools;  the  woods,  too,  in  one 
direction,  forming  a  kind  of  solitude;  while  here, 
again,  were  open  spaces  with  eommsnding  views." 
(Tacit.,  I.  c.)— The  house  of  Nero  and  the  palace  of 
the  C^3>sars  must  not,  however,  bo  confouiidcd.  'i  hey 
were  evidently  two  distinct  things.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  15, 
39.  —  Burgeu,  Antiquities  of  Romt,  vol.  8,  p.  17:^ 
sea.)—U.  A  Roman  consul.  (Vid.  Claudius  ifl.)— 
III.  Cxsar,  son  of  Gcrmanicus  and  A^rippina.  Tie 
married  Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus,  the  sou  of  Tibe- 
r{os%  By  the  wkked  arte  of  Sejanus  be  was  banished 
to  the  isle  of  Pontia,  and  there  put  to  death.  {Tueil., 
Ann  ,\,  59,  stq.—Stulmt  ,  Vu.  Tib.,  64.) 

NEKONU(%lMme  given  to  Artaxata  by  Tiridales, 
w  bo  had  been  rastorod  to  bin  kingdooi  by  Nero.  (  Fid. 
.\rtaxata.) 

NkrtoorIoa.  I.  a  city  of  Hispauia  Ba-tica,  some 
distatice  to  the  west  of  Cotduba.  It  was  also  called 
Concordia  Julia,  snd  is  now  Vslcrff  ia  Fi«^.  (Pati^, 

35,  2  —  r7.Tr/,  f7o;^r.,  vol  2,  p.  381  )  Tn  Polybius 
it  is  written  'EpKoBptxa  by  a  misukc  of  tho  copyistu, 
the  N  being  omitted  probably  on  account  of  the  prece- 
ding riyv.  (Compare  >>'ji-r-?!  a  /  Appian.,  6,  48. 
p.  260.)  On  ii'Anville's  map  ilus  place  is  set  down 
within  tho  liaiiU  of  Lusitania. — II.  A  city  of  H:-'panM 
Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  be- 
tween Bilbilis  and  Cspsaraogusta.   It  ia  now  ilfmnma. 

(lluu-z.  2,  \1 —Appian,  6.  .'iO  -  Jt.n  Ant.  p.  437, 
439.— Weff,  6'eoffr.,  toL  2,  p.  400.)  Casaubon  (od 
Folyh.,  /ragm.t  85,  S)  alt«rt  'CyrM^iya  mto  Niprfr 
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tya,  but  incomcUy,  since  the  place  meant  is  probablv 
AmMg^  tt  th«  Itinerary.   A«  legtrds  ths  tenn^ 

nation  of  thr  nnmr  Nertohriprs,  consult  remitkt  ondw 
ibe  article  Mcstmbria.    {Ukert^  I.e.) 

Nb«va,  Makcvs  Coccbios,  the  thirteenth  Roman 
emperor,  was  born  at  Namia,  in  Umbris,  A.T).  27  ac- 
cording to  Eatiopius  (8,  1),  or  A.D.  32  accord  nr;  lo 
Dio  Cassius  (68,  4)     His  family  originally  came  from 
Cnta ;  bat  wveral  of  bis  aoceatora  rose  to  the  hicbest 
honoan  in  tfa»  Roman  «tate.   His  grandfather  Coe> 
ceius  Nenra,  who  was  consul  A  T)  22,  unfl  was  a 
great  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  was  one  of 
Ibe  most  celebrated  jurists  of  hit  age.    Wc  learn  fivni  r 
Tacitus  that  this  individual  put  an  ciM  to  his  own 
life,    (/iww.,  6,  28  ) — Nerva.  the  siitijcci  of  the  pres- 
ent sketch,  is  first  mf-ntiourd  in  history'jis  a  favmirite 
of  Nero,  who  bestowed  upon  bim  trhimnhal  bonoors, 
A  U  6B.  when  he  was  prvtor  deet.    Trie  poetry  of 
Nerva,  which  is  mr-ntiotied  with  praifsc  hy  l^Iinv  and 
Martial,  appears  to  have  recommended  bim  to  the  fa- 
TOUT  of  Neio.   Nem  wm  employed  in  oflRces  of  tttnt 
and  hoTiOtir  durinrr  'he  rcipns  of  Vrsprisinr.  and  Titus, 
but  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  DorniD.m,  and  was 
banished  by  bim  to  T.-irontttin.    On  thr  a<;sasainatioa 
of  Domitian,  A.D.  96,  Ner\'a  succeeded  to  the  sover- 
eign power,  through  the  influence  of  Petronius  Sccan- 
dus,  commander  of  the  Prwtorian  cohorts,  and  of  Par- 
tbeniott  the  cbamberiain  of  the  palace.   The  mild  and 
equitable  adminiatntion  of  Nem  is  arknowledged  and 
prai?(d  hv  all  ancient  wriuTs.  and  forms  a  stri^iing; 
contrast  to  the  sanguinary  rule  of  his  predcces^^or. 
He  diseottrsged  all  informers,  recalled  the  eiHee  from 
banishment,  relieved  the  people  from  xcmr  opprp«isiv(' 
taxes,  and  granted  toleration  to  the  Christian*  Many 
inatancea  of  hie  lilwiafity  end  clemency  are  recorded 
hf  hie  contemporary,  tlw  yonnger  PItay  ;  he  allowed 
no  aenator  lo  he  put  to  death  during  his  ret^^n  ;  and  be 
prnriised  ihe  jTrenle^^t  oconnnTV,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  poorer  citizens.    But  his  impartial  ad- 
miniitntionor}aalieemet  witli  little  faTonrfrom  the 
PrsBtorian  cohorts,  who  had  been  allowed  by  Domitian 
to  indulge  in  excesses  of  every  kind.    Enraged  at  the 
loM  of  their  benefactor  and  favourite,  they  compelled 
Nerva  to  deliver  into  their  hands  Parthcnius  and  their 
own  commander  Petronius,  both  of  whom  they  put  to 
death     i  he  excesses  of  bis  own  guards  convinced 
Nerva  that  the  government  of  the  Roman  empire  re- 
quired greater  energy  both  of  body  and  mind  than  he 
possessed,  and  he  accordingly  adopted  Trnjan  as  his 
auccc-'or,  and  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  sov- 
ereignty.   Nerva  died  A.D.  98,  sfter  a  reign  of  aizteen 
momiiH  and  nine  dsys.    (Dro  Cass.,  68,  I,  s<^j- — 
Pliny.  I'aneff  .c.  11. — Id.  ib.,  C.  89 — Aurfl    Viet  , 
c  12  ^Enrycl.  Us.  Knotel.,  vol.  16.  p.  119  ) 

NaavTi,  a  warlike  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  whose 
country  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Scaldis  or  Scheldt, 
near  the  sources  of  that  rivrr;  afterward  ffinnnriJt  and 

Nord.  Their  original  capital  was  Bagacum,  now  Ba- 
•w;  but  afkerwaid  Camaracam  {Cmmhraf)  and  Tnr- 

nacum  {Tonmny)  became  their  chief  cities  tow-  i!s 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  { Ctf.?.,  B.  G.,  5,  39. — 
P/w.,  4,  17.) 

Nksis  (i.s  or  idis).  now  Ni.%idn,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  between  Puteoh  and  \t  .ipolis,  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  shora.  Cicero  mentions 
it  at  a  favoarite  reaidenee  of  hia  friend  Brotoa.  (£p. 
9d  An.,  Ifl.  1.) 

Ni-.-isi's,  1.  a  cpntnnr,  who  attempted  the  honour  of 
Doianira  {Vid.  Detanira.)— 11.  A  river  of  Thrace, 
more  correctly  the  Nestua.  (Vwl.  Neetoa.) 

NasTOF,  son  of  Neleus  end  Chloria.  nephew  of  Pc- 
tias  and  irrindson  of  Neptune.  Ho  was  the  youngest 
of  twelve  hiotliers,  all  of  whom,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  himself,  were  alain  by  Hercules,  for  having 
taken  pert  cgaioat  him  with  Auoeas,  king  of  El  is. 
lender  jmn  of  Ncetor  awral  Mm  ftom  iliKing 
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their  fate.  (Vid.  Neleus.)  Nestor  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther on  the  throne  of  Pjrios,  and  subsequently,  ihm^ 
at  a  very-  advanrrd  age,  led  his  forces  to  ilie  Tnijaa 
war,  in  which  he  particularly  distinguished  him«rlf 
among  the  Grecian  chiefs  by  his  eld^ucoce  ludwi^ 
dom.  Indeed,  by  the  picture  drawn  of  him  in  the 
Iliid,  as  well  as  by  the  description  coctaincd  m  iIm 
Odyssey,  of  his  tranquil,  virtuou?,  and  useful  life,  it 
would  appear  that  Homer  meant  to  ditplaj  in  hit  cW* 
aeter  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  hamaii  ttitne  ii 
susceptible.  The  most  conspicuous  csitcriirisfs  ir. 
which  Nestor  bore  a  pan  prior  lo  the  Tro)»n  wu, 
were,  the  war  of  the  Pyliat.s  a|ainst  the  Elians,iaf 
the  affair  of  the  Lapithr  and  Centaurs.  Some  h»Tf 
also  placed  him  among  the  Argonauts.  Nettor  m« 
tied  Eorydice,  the  daughter  of  Clymenus  (8ccordir.g  tc 
others,  Anazibia,  the  sister  of  Agamemnon),  utd  hi 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  retonted  in  saftlj 
from  the  Trojan  war,  and  ended  his  days  in  bis  nitivi 
land. — Neator  is  sometimes  called  the  "Pjlian  sage," 
from  hia  ns^ve  city  Pylos.  He  ia  also  styled  by  Homer 
"  the  Gercnian,"  an  epithet  commonly  u  pMwd  :o 
have  been  derived  from  the  Mesi>ei(iau  town  of  Crrc- 
nia,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  educated  [H(xr.t, 
ad  II.,  2,  336),  although  others  refer  it  to  his  edurceJ 
age  (yfipaf. — Compare  Schtecnck,  Anitut  ,  p  ISI) 
lloiner  makes  Nestor,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  wjr.  tu 
have  survived  two  generations  of  men.  and  to  be  tbto 
Ii  ving  &mong  a  thirf  This  woold  give  his  age  at  abovi 
seventy  jcar^  and  upward     (Heyvc,  ad  II,  1,  2^" 

NasTORfi's,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  who  became ptiurcL 
of  Constantinople  A.D.  4S8,  niider  the  reign  of  IV 
odosm;;  II.    li.'  showed  himself  very  zealoug  jgj  t.' 
the  Ariaiis  and  other  sects ;  but,  after  some  lime, » 
priest  of  Antioch  named  .^nastasius,  who  htd  ibIlBwcd 
Neatorioa  to  Conataniinople,  began  to  preaeb  tto 
there  were  two  peraon*  In  Je^ius  Christ,  and  tbit  tbr 
Word  or  divinity  had  not  hecomc  -nan.  h'A  hi  ii 
scended  on  the  man  Jesus,  bom  of  the  Yirjio  Ma:) , 
and  diet  the  two  natures  became  meiany  oniui  ai  ii 
were,  hnt  not  hypostatically  joined  ia  one  person;  awj 
ihat,  when  Jesus  died,  it  was  the  human  persAo,  mi 
not  the  divinity,  thtt  naffcrcd.    This  doctrice  bcinv- 
not  only  not  discountenanced,  hat  actoalty  soppettti 
by  Nestorius.  was  the  origin  of  whtt  is  tensed  iV 
Nestorian  .schi?m.     Nestorms  Tcfu'^cJ  'o  aHDw  to  the 
Vilgin  Marj  the  title  of  Theotokos  (Otorticof),  « 
MoUier  of  God,  bat  tltowed  her  that  of  CkntMiia$ 
(Yn.YrroT'Vof),  or  Mother  of  Christ    He  mt,  jf 
course,  with  numerous  opponents,  and  the  cor.ttovf.>y 
occasioned  great  disturbances  in  Constantinople.  <. 
ill,  bishop  of  Alexandrca  in  Egypt,  with  his  chaiactn- 
istic  violence,  anathemaiiEtd  Nestorius,  who.  is  b» 
turn,  anathematized  Cyrill,  whom  he  accused  of  dtp 
ding  the  divine  nature,  end  loakira  it  subject  to  ik 
infirmities  of  the  homan  nature.  The  Empcwrtlieo- 
do'siiis  convoked  a  gem  ral  coutu-il  at  Ephcsus  lott- 
cide  upon  the  question,  A.D.  431.    This  coucciv. 
which  WM  attended  by  Sltf  htshop^  comleruM  lu 
'loctrine  of  Nestorin^,  whn  refused  to  3]iprar  before  it  » 
as  many  Eastern  bi>ho[iM,  and  John  of  .\ir,iocli  ami'?? 
the  rest,  had  not  yet  arrived.    Upon  this  the  rou"ic 
deposed  Nestorius.    Soon  after,  John  of  AntiociiMiJ 
his  friends  came,  and  condemned  Cyrill  as  befo| 
of  the  .^jjollinarian  heresy.    The  emperor,  bein: 
pealed  to  by  both  parties,  after  some  hesitatioo  f«»( 
Neatorimi  and  Cyrill;  bot  it  apoears  that  !»«•«•• 
pli-a-^ed  with  what  he  considered  pride  and  obstinso 
in  Ncatorius,  and  he  confined  him  in  a  mota^te:) 
Bot,      hia  name  was  still  a  rallying  word  fotfitlicn 
Thcodosin'?  h;ini«hed  him  to  i^ie  d.-erts  of  Thebaiiil 
Egypt,  where  he  died.    His  p.irtt-.a!is,  howem,»pt*sj 
over  the  East,  and  have  continued  to  this  dsy  to  for  n 
a  separate  church,  which  ia  rather  oumeroos,  eifccw^j 
in  Mesopotamia,  where  their  petriildl  mldef  •tJhir 
bekr.  The  NectoriaiMf  «t  one  Mine,  ipmd  into  Fff 
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•Ift,  and  Ibencc  to  the  ceul  of  Coromandeli  where  the 

Pomgucsc-  found  J  comnnuiity  of  tliem  at  St.  Thomi, 
whoui  ibcy  [HrsicutcU  ami  comp*lk'd  lo  turn  Roiaaii 
CtUwticB.  ( Dourin,  Htsloire du  Ncslona msmr,  1698. 
'-Astemani,  Btbltotk.  Oricitt.,  TOU  i. — EfKvU.  Us. 
Ktunel .  vol.  16,  p.  155.) 

NtsTr'.  (less  correctly  Nossus),  a  river  of  Thrace, 
fonnio^  die  boiuidaiy  betweeu  tiiat  couotr^  ami  M«c«> 
doDW  m  the  time  of  Philip  end  Alennder.  This  er^ 
nngtmcDl  subsequently  rcmaitied  unchanged  by  the 
Romans  on  ihcn  corqticsl  of  the  latter  empire.  {Slra- 
io,  3Zl  —Lr  ,  '15,  29  )  Thucydides  Maiea  that  the 
nvrr  dc<cci.dtd  from  Mount  Iioiiiu.s,  wliiiicc  tlie  Ilt- 
bnis  also  dttivcd  ils  t<ourcc  <JC),  uud  Ikrodoiuit 
informs  us  that  it  fell  into  the  .Lgean  Sta  ntar  Ab- 
den  (7, 109.— ComiMre  Thcofkrtut.,  Hut.  FL,  3,  2). 
The  Mine  writer  sUewfaere  remarks,  that  lions  were 
to  be  foiii.d  in  Ev:ro[)C  only  bctvvcin  the  Ncstun  .iuJ 
the  Acheloiuof  Acamania  (7,  126.— Piiiiy,  4,  11.— 
JTela,  9,  S).  In  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  this 
river  vas  corrnpicJ  into  Meatus;  and  it  is  still  called 
MiUu,  at  Cdru'sou  (Black  River),  by  the  Turks. 
{Cramer  9  Anc.  Greue^  vol.  1,  p.  308.) 

Nioti,  a  Scythian  race,  who  appear  to  have  been 
originally  establiahed  towards  the  head  waters  of 
the  riTer*  Tyras  and  Ilypanis  (DncuUr  and  Bog). 
They  aupear  also  to  have  touched  ou  the  Bafetamian 
Alps,  which  wo<itd  separate  them  from  the  Acathyrsi. 

105.— Jtff/a,  2,  \.-Plin.A,  12.— 
GeagT.  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p.  US.) 

ytem*,  I.  a  city  of  India,  IoiumIm  bv  Alettndcr  in 
commemorati.jii  of  his  victory  over  rorus.    It  was 
situate  oa  tbt  kit  bauii  of  the  Hydaspes,  on  the  road 
from  the  modern  Attack  to  Lahore,  aiul  just  below  the 
•ouihejro  point  of  the  ieland  of  Jamad.    (Arriaa,  5, 
I,      Jiwfin.  12, 8  — Ctarftu*.  9,  A  —TtHcent'M  Peri- 
110)— II,  Tl>e  capital  of  Bilhynla,  situate  at 
me  extremity  of  the  lake  AscanitM.    Stcpbaous  o( 
Byzantium  informs  as,  that  it  wee  first  colonised  by 
lh«  Botiici,  and  was  called   Anchorc  {'kyx'^CV)- 
Suabo,  however,  aieiiiions  neither  of  ihf'se  circum- 
stances,  but  »utcs  that  it  was  founded  by  Aritfgomis, 
son  of  Philip,  who  called  it  Antigonea.    It  subse- 
(joently  received  the  name  of  Nira;a  from  Lysiinachus, 
10  honour  of  his  vm:'«  ,  ^lle  daughter  of  .^utipaur. 
(&r«&.,  565.)   Nic»a  was  built  in  the  funn  of  a 
eqnare,  and  the  streets  were  dtswn  at  rii^tit  angles  to 
each  olH-t.  >o  tli.it  fro.n  a  monumMit  wiiicii  stood  m  ar 
the  gy:niiakin[!L.  i;  v\d»  possible  lu  i»ce  the  fuur  g«tc« 
of  toe  city     {Sirith-,  I.  c)    At  a  subsequent  period, 
it  fM>caine  the  royal  residence  of  ilu'  kings  of  Bithynia, 
!uving  superseded  Nicomedta  as  [he  capital  of  the 
country.    Pliny  tbe  younger  makes  frequent  mention, 
m  h:s  Letters,  of  the  ci^  of  Nicca  eod  its  public 
boildir.gs,  whieh  he  had  undertaken  to  restore,  being 
at  ill  ii  nine  j^foveriior  of  Bahviiia.    (Ep  ,  10,  40  — 
U>.,  10,  46,  Miqq.)    In  the  tuoe  of  the  Eioperur  Va- 
Wes,  however,  the  latter  city  was  declared  the  metrop- 
olis.   {Dto  Chrysos'  .  nr.;f_,  38.)     Still  Nicra  re- 
mained, at  a  filjice  oi  trade,  of  the  greatest  iiupur- 
tence ;  and  from  this  city,  too,  all  the  great  roads  di- 
Tmrgtd  into  the  easlero  and  southern  parts  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor.   (JftimcFf,  Geoer.,  vol.  C,  pt.  3,  p.  569,  *fqq.) 
Nic»a  was  the  birthplace  of  H  pparchus  the  astrono- 
mer {SutJoi,  $.  e.  'litsrapxof)*  and  also  of  Dio  Cas- 
«iDs  — 1'hc  present  town  of  /ami,  ee  U  is  celled  by 
iht  Turk«,  Ii.is  lakcn  the  place  of  the  Bilhvnian  city  ; 
but,  according  to  Leake,  the  ancient  walls,  towers, 
■ad  gates  are  in  tolerably  good  presmettoo.  In  most 
places  they  arc  formed  of  alternate  courses  of  Roman 
tilcs  and  largo  square  stones,  joined  by  a  cement  of 
^eat  thickness.    The  Turkish  town,  however,  wss 
•ever  so  large  as  the  Grecian  Nicca,  end  it  seem*  to 
Jmwm  been  almott  entirely  eonstrocted  of  the  remains 

•f  ilut  city      {J.- dt:'s  Journal,  p    10,  srq.  —  Cra- 

mmr'iAtu,  Minor f  voL  1,  p.  I81.)-—Nic«a  u  famoua 


in  eecbsiaetical  huteiy  te  tbe  sett  of  the  lint  um 

moRt  important  cccumenical  council  held  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  It  was  convened  bjr  the  Emperor  Con 
stantine  for  the  purpose  of  scttlii^  the  Arten  eonlrt^ 
versy,  after  ho  bad  in  vaiu  attempted  to  reconcile 
Arius  and  Alexander,  the  leaders  of  thtt  two  opposing 
parties  in  tiiat  dispute.  The  council  met  in  tiie  year 
885  A.D.,  and  sat  probabij  eboot  two  inontbe.  It 
was  attended  by  bishops  from  nearly  every  part  of  the 
East;  few,  howfver,  came  from  Europe,  ond  .sciircely 
any  from  Africa,  exclusive  of  ^;ypU  According  to 
Eusebius,  there  were  mote  than  StGu  bishops  presealt 
be  3/des  presbyters,  deacons,  and  others.  Some  writers 
give  a  larger  number.  The  account  generally  follow- 
ed is  that  of  .SocrKtes.  Thcodoret,  and  Epiphanrnt^, 
who  state  that  318  bishops  attended  the  council.  It 
is  uncertain  who  presided,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
tliat  the  president  was  IIo&uis,  liishop  of  Corduba 
{Cordova)  in  6pain.  Conslaniine  hixnself  was  pisaeat 
at  its  meetings.  The  chief  question  dcbeted  in  tht 
council  of  Nice  was  the  Arian  heresy.  Eusebius  of 
Caisarea  proposed  a  creed  which  tbe  Anan  party 
would  have  been  willins  to  sign,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  council,  and  another  creed  was  adopted  as  itn- 
bodying  the  orthodox  faith.  The  most  important  fea- 
ture in  this  creed  is  the  application  of  tl.e  word  con- 
tubtUmtiai  (i^^ieovotoc)  to  the  Son,  lo  indicate  tbe  dsp 
ture  ^Us  onion  with  the  Ihither;  this  word  had  been 
purposely  omitted  in  the  crciJ  pioposcd  b)  Eiibebius 
The  creed  agreed  upon  by  the  couucil  wa^t  Mgned  bj 
all  tbe  bishops  present  except  two,  Sccin>du.^,  bishop 
of  Ptolcmais,  and  ThLOnas,  bishop  of  Mamianca. 
Three  otherft  hcaiiaied  for  some  time,  but  signed  at 
last,  nainelv.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedea,  'Ilieognis  of  Ni> 
cca,  and  Maris  of  Chelcedon.  The  coooctl  eacom* 
municated  Anus,  who  was  irnmedietdy  efterwsrd  beit* 
ished  by  the  ernperor  The  decision  of  this  council 
had  not  the  effect  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  Eaatr 
em  chorcb,  for  the  Afiao  controversy  was  still  warmly 
carried  on  ;  but  it  baa  supplied  that  mode  of  stating 
the  docliiitts  of  the  Trinity  (as  idi  as  relates  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son)  in  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
received  by  the  orthodox.  The  time  fat  the  celebl«F 
tion  of  Easter  was  also  fixed  by  this  eooneit  in  fft> 
vour  of  the  practice  of  the  Wesiorn  church.  It  also 
decided  against  tbe  schism  of  Meletiua.  The  onlj 
documents  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
this  council  are,  its  creed,  its  synodical  epistle,  and  its 
ivvtuiy  cauons. — The  suond  council  of  Nice,  held  in 
the  year  786,  declared  the  worship  of  images  to  be 
lawful.  {Lardner's  CredtMity,  pt.  2,  c.  71.  — £»> 
cycl.  Vs.  Knowl,  vol.  16,  p.  207  )  — III.  A  city  of 
Liguria,  on  the  coast,  one  gcogra|ih.cal  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Varus.  It  was  situate  on  the 
river  Paolon,  now  Pe^/iene.  Niem  was  of  Milesiiai 
origin,  and  was  e.stablishcJ  in  th;»  quarter  as  a  trading- 
place  with  the  Ligurians.  The  Romans  had  no  su^ 
inducement  to  establish  themselves  in  these  narls,  and 
therefore,  under  tbe  Roman  away,  the  city  of  Nicasa  is 
seldom  spoken  of.  Tiio  modern  name  is  Nizza,  or, 
as  we  term  it,  (P/m.,  3,  St.—MtU,  2,  5.) 

NiCAJtpsi,  a  physician,  poet,  end  granunanan,  of 
whose  life  very  lew  particalns  ere  foond  in  eneieiA 
authors,  and  even  those  few  art  Ji  Siful  and  contra- 
dictory. Upon  tlic  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
he  lived  about  136  B.C.  in  the  reign  of  AtUlua  III., 
the  last  king  of  Pergamus,  to  whom  be  dedicated  000 
of  his  poems  winch  is  no  lunger  extant.  (Suidns.-^ 
Eudoe..  ap.  Ki//o«.,  vol.  I,  p.  808. — Anon.  Script.^ 
Vtt.  Nicand  )  His  native  piece,  ee  he  himself  informs 
us,  was  Claros,  a  town  of  Ionia,  near  Colophon, 
whence  he  is  commonly  called  Colophonius  (Cu.,  dl 
Orai  t  1,  16),  and  be  atKceoded  bu  father  as  beredi> 
tary  prieaC  of  Apollo  CIvius.  (findse.,  /.  e.—Amm 
Vit ) — Tic  appears  to  have  been  mthcr  .i  voluminons 
writer,  as  the  titles  of  more  than  twenty  jf  his  works 
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h.i'*  It,,  preserved;  but  of  all  these  we  possess  at 
jif'  ^ttii  only  two  in  a  perfect  slate,  with  a  few  frag- 
ments of  soma  of  the  othera.  Both  ve  poems.  One 
h  entttted  BiffHtutd  {Theriaea).  the  other  *AXe(i^pfia- 
K(i  {.Vdij'ha!  muctt)  —The  Thaiaca  consists  of  iiear- 
ijr  iOOO  lines  in  bexBDieler  verse,  and  treats  of  ilie 
wouods  cMMd  by  different  Tenomoat  uiitnals,  and 
Ihr  {»rc|>cr  trfafrncnt  of  each  It  is  characterized  by 
Hallvr  {BxMtotk.  Botan.)  as  "  l<mgA,  ineondua,  ei 
mUiUM  JUei  fanrngo^  but  still  we  occasionally  find 
•ome  curious  passages  relating  to  natural  history. 
We  have  in  it,  for  example,  an  exact,  but  rather  long 
description  of  the  combat  hctwron  the  ichneumon  and 
•erpeata,  wboce  flesh  this  quadruped  eau  with  impu- 
BHf .  H«  •p«t1n  of  teorpiona,  wbieb  he  divUkw  inttt 
nine  specie.^,  nn  arrangement  adopted  by  some  modem 
naturalists.  Then  come  siHiie  curious  observaUon*  on 
the  effect  of  the  venom  of  nribat  kindi  of  Nl^ents, 
each  diffffiiig  in  the  appearances  and  symptoms  to 
which  It  gives  rise.  Nicander  thought  be  hd.d  disco v- 
•fed  that  iht  poison  of  serpents  is  concealed  in  a 
aiembrane  lanwindiiw  lbs  toelh ;  which  is,  after  all, 
not  very  far  removed  from  the  trae  atata  of  the  ease. 
He  tlc*-tn  >cs  [1  >[>crifs  of  si  rficnls,  named  017^%  which 
always  assumes  the  colour  of  the  ground  over  which 
H  moves.  (Compars  Pfimi^  8, 85 ;  AritMh,  MirtA. 
Amrvlt  ,  r  178;  and  JElittn,  N.  A  .  16.  40)  Ni- 
catidcr  is  the  tirsi  who  distinguishes  between  liiv  moth 
or  night-butterfly,  and  that  which  flies  by  day,  and  he 
gires  to  the  former  the  name  of  ^"kruva.  He  is  one 
^f  the  earliest  writers  also  who  mentions  the  sala- 
mander. This  poem  contains,  too,  a  great  number  of 
popular  febiee,  which  were  cnedited,  however,  at  the 
lime  that  Ntewader  wrote ;  as,  ibr  example,  that  wasps 
are  proilucid  from  horse-flt-ih  in  a  putrid  slate,  and 
bees  from  that  of  an  ox.  He  Ukcwi»c  states  that  the 
hite  of  the  fleld-mouse  is  poisonous,  and  also  that  the 
animal  dies  if  it  should  fall  into  a  wheel  rut,  both 
which  circumstances  are  repeated  by  Ptiny  (8,  83) 
tnd  fUan  (/f.  At  X  87).*-Tbe  MaiifhurmaiM.  is 
father  a  aborter  poem,  written  in  the  aame  metro,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Thninra  Hallcr's  Jmlyinenl  on  this  work  i-s  as  se- 
vere as  that  on  the  preceding.  He  says  of  it,  "  DC' 
terifHo  efir  nUa,  tymptomata  fiui  reetntentur,  et 

farrago  et  trti-nrtilila  jJanfanim  polissimuin 
alcitpfiarmaeantm  suhjmtur.*'  Aiiioug  the  poisons 
of  the  animal  kingdom  he  mentions  the  caniharis  of 
the  Greeks,  which  is  not  the  Lylta  Vencatoria,  but 
Meloe  Chichorii.  He  speaks  also  of  the  buprestis 
{Carahus  BucuIiiTi)  ;  of  the  Mood  of  a  bull ;  of  coag- 
ulated milk  in  the  atocnacb  of  msmmiferoaa  animals ; 
of  the  leech  (kiruio  venenata) ;  and  ef  ■  medes  of 
grr'h-n  (r;a7.authSim).  .\motig  the  vegetable  poisons 
wc  hnd  iho  aconite,  conauder  (which  has  sometimes 
been  faul  in  Egypt),  the  hemlock,  cotehteem,  henbane, 
and  the  diffefnt  <tpccics  of  fungi,  the  growth  of  which 
Ntrander  atinbiitos  to  fermentation.  Of  mineral  uoi 
sons  he  mentions  only  white  lead,  a  carbonate  of  (cad 
Wid  htharge,  or  protoxide  of  lead. — To  counterbal- 
ance, In  seme  degree,  Haller's  unfavourable  opinion  of 

Nicander's  cilanl  works,  it  ought  m  jijsitice  to  l>c  sta- 
ted, that  bis  knowledge  of  natural  history  appears  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  tfit  <rf  other  writers  of  his  own  or 
even  a  later  bj^p,  while  on  the  •Enhjpct  of  poisorus  he 
was  long  considered  a  great  aulhority.  Gakn  several 
limes  quotes  him ;  ana  Dioscorides,  Aetins,  and  Jo- 
hannes Actuarius  have  borrowed  from  him  largely  — 
»•  Nicander's  general  treatment  of  rases,"  otiserves 
Dr  .\dainN,  "  in  as  far  as  my  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence enable  me  to  form  s  judgment,  is  (Minded  upon 
very  retioiial  Driociplcs  ;  and,  in  seme  instances,  the 

c^rn  rtncss  Ol  his  physiological  views  is  such  as  can- 
not but  command  our  admiration,  considering  the  age 
in  which  le  lived.  Thus,  he  sutes  that  poiaon  ie  moet 
%tB|  to  a  person  when  lulii^  wUeh  ekeiif  unpliee 


his  acqnaintsnce  with  the  fact  tuai  iLe  vesaeU  ktttait 
roost  readily  when  in  an  empty  state.  This  docthae, 
which  has  been  revived  of  late  jeais  hy  a  ceUbnid 
French  experimeoteliat  ts  e  new  diseevery,  ia  alloded, 

to  not  only  hy  our  author,  but  more  fully  by  Celtia, 
Dioacorides,  Pauius  ^gmeiA,  Aricenna,  Avsmou, 
and  A  venhoes.  It  was,  no  doubt,  from  bis  knowUgs 
of  this  principle,  that  Nicander  has  nowhere  rcccui 
mended  general  bleeding,  lest,  by  emptying  liie  i» 
sels,  the  absorption  and  its  diatribotion  otar  ihs  q» 
tcm  should  be  promoted.    Hence  subaequett 
on  Toxicology,  such,  for  example,  as  Pauloi  £giwjL 
at.d  .\vicenna,  only  approve  of  bleeding  whealbepoi- 
son  is  diffused  over  the  inxiy ;  and  a  veiy  late  sutmr- 
itj,  Dr.  Paris,  is  at  great  pains  to  enfeiee  the  mpr»- 
priety  of  venesection  in  ilie  early  stages  before  absorp- 
tion has  taken  place. — Nicander  recommendi  cuj^iag 
end  the  actual  cautery  as  preservatives  from  abtorplioD 
in  cases  of  [joisoned  wounds,  and  both  theft  modes  cf 
practice  have  been  revived  of  late  years  withgi^ieii- 
comiums.    The  application  of  leeches  to  the  vicmitj 
of  the  wound,  thoiuh  not  geoeraltjr  had  ncsone  n 
now,  seems  a  remeotal  measnte  deserving  of  triit'—b 
a  word,  the  great  merit  of  liis  practice  is,  thai  h;i  rem- 
edies appear  to  bavo  been  sdounistered  upon  geasi- 
al  principles,  end  that  he  did  not  pot  moch  tnst  ■ 
specific^     Of  many  of  his  in(dirincs,  ir.dtfJ,  ro  :-rst 
nowadays  can  apeak  from  personal  cxpricnce,  uoi  it 
seems  but  reasonable  to  judge  of  them  in  the  loddigal 
manner  that  Socrates  did  respecting  the  obsconrpot 
of  the  philosophical  sy  &lcm  of  Heraclitus  :  '  Wbit  I 
do  understand  of  it,'  said  he,  with  becoming  mcMj(s'). 
'  I  find  to  be  admirable,  and  tlierefore  I  take  tt  foi 
granted  that  what  T  do  not  nnderstand  is  equally 
— Wit!i  respect  to  Nicander's  meriu  as  a  pO€l,  tb» 
most  opposiio  opinions  are  to  be  found  in  both  uxient 
and  modem  writers.  In  the  Greek  Anthology,  Coiiij>liar 
is  congratulaterf  f  ir  lic:nr  the  birthplace  of  HirniEfiad 
Nicander  (vol.  3,  p.  Z7U,  ep.  667,  ed.  Brund.).  Cict- 
ro,  in  alluding  to  ilts    Otorgkt,'*  a  poem  not  dow  ex- 
tant, praises  the  poetteel  manner  in  which  he  trnii  1 
subject  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorarA  [i« 
1.  Ifi)  :  while  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  fijs  thu 
the  TkeriM  only  escepes  being  proas  becssse  u  u 
pnt  into  metre,  and  will  not  alfow  it  to  be  csUed  a 
poem  bccansc  thcfB  is  nothing  in  it  "of  fable  orfal>?- 
iiood."    {De  Aud.  PoU.,  c.  2  )   This  vciy  poi«, 
however,  JoUoa  Caaer  SM%er  thinks  worthy  of  es- 
p<c!:il  roTPmo'.J-iiion,  and  tavs,  "  Mai;nan  husftd 
nr.  quid  ineptum  aut  irupti  dtcuL''    {PoL'.,  '.o  5,e. 
15  )   He  goes  on  to  praise  the  accuracy  of  a 
presaione  end  vanification,  and  declares  that  mang  d 
die  C^k  amhora  a  more  polished  poet  is  btrdlrtobe 
found.    M.  Mcrian,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  ossv 
"  Comnunt  lea  Saences  infUunt  dM$  fa  i'tsfa' 
{Mem.  de  VAcad.  Roymi  de  Bcflm,  im  p-  W), 
mLijtioiiH  Nicander,  to  show  the  antipathy  ti*l  eXiiU 
between  the  language  of  poetry  ami  the  tobjecti  ^ 
which  ho  treated.  Ife  cells  lum  '*  a  grinder  of  uti- 
doics,  who  sang  of  scorpions,  toads,  and  spideiV'in' 
considers  his  poem  as  nt  only  for  the  apoibecarisl.— 
Nicander's  poetical  genius,  in  all  probabihiy,  w'i$ » 
good  deal  cramped  bj  tlie  prosaic  nature  oi  \he^ 
leets  which  he  chose  for  his  theme ;  and  ws  Mf  hi^ 

ly  say,  that  his  writings  contain  quite  a*  much  petry 
as  could  be  expected  from  such  unpromutng  auiewt. 
As  for  his  style  and  language,  probably  every saiefce 
has  ever  read  half  a  dozen  fines  of  cuher  of  h»  poems 
will  agree  with  Bcntley,  who  says  thai  ht  itoaiootly 
affectul  obsolete  and  ant^ueMd  worda,  and  must  have 
been  an  obecore  writer  even  to  his  cooienponnH. 
(Museum  CrUieum,  vol.  1,  p.  371.) — THs  beHediS" 
of  the  Alexipharmaca  is  that  of  Schneider,  JUd, 
1798,  8vo.   The  Thtriaca,  by  the  same  edu«i,aBd 
mUf  valuable,  eppeaied  io  1916,  Lgu^  fie.  Tta 
wee  ebo  puUMied  (he  aeme  jm»m 
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MuMum  Crukum,  with  BsoUey's  ameDdatioiii  (vol. 
1,  p.  370.  seqq.).  There  is  exUnt  a  Greek  paraphrase, 

IB  proi* ,  of  both  pooins  (printed  in  Schneider's  cdi- 
lMo»)i  bj  Cuiecmus  the  •cjphist,  of  whom  iioilung  is 
Iemwo  nccpt  thai  b*  has  mm  ihft  mm  to  Oppmu's 
CvK'^vfiij  and  HalituliM.  (gnqfrfy.  C^«.  AlMW^., 
tot.  16,  |K  2U;i, 

NicATOK  (Ntxurup,  i.  e.,  "  Victor")  a  sufMlM  M- 
iOEiid  !.v  Sc'.cijcus  I.    {Vid.  Stkucus.) 

NibKruoKiUM  {SiKti^piOi>},  a  ttirongly* fortified  city 
:(  Me«0)M>lamia,  loutb  of  Charre,  and  at  the  confluence 
•I  lb*  BiUidua  and  EapbnUt.  Alexawler  ia  aaid  to 
havo  acleeUMl  Uie  sito,  which  waa  an  eztromaly  wtTaii' 
tj^toiis  o:ic.  {PUn.,  6.  2fi  — IstJor.,  Charac,  p.  3  ) 
'ibe  name  remained  until  the  lourtb  century,  when 
it  disappeared  fraoi  biatory,  and,  in  the  account  of  Ju- 
lian's (-xpt^^dition.  a  city  named  Callinicum  (KaX/.a^ 
AM'i  ts  luciiuoned,  which  occupies  the  tuum  place 
wb«rB  Nkepboriuin  bad  previously  stood.  This  con- 
tKmi^  of  position,  and  sudden  change  of  name,  lead 
dweetiy  to  the  supposition  that  Nicephorium  and  Cal- 
LnirLrn  were  one  and  the  same  place,  and  thai  the 
aarlier  appellatuin  ("  Vietorjhbruigntgt"  *>i*V  ^  ^p**) 
bad  merely  baon  otebangod  for  one  of  the  aune  gen- 
cr..*  ::ti\>on  ("  Fair  conqueririf^,^'  ,v  :\of  atid  vmri). 
iit(»ce  we  may  reject  the  statenieiil  »oinciim<i«  made, 
that  the  city  received  its  later  name  from  Seteucus 
CallinKOs  as  its  founder  (CAron.  AUxandr.,  Otymp. 
134,  1),  a  well  as  what  Valesius  (ad  Amm.  Marcdl., 
S3.  6)  cit«-«  froin  Lihsnius  {Ep.  ad  Aru'.etnet.),  that 
Nicepbonum  changed  ita  najse  in  honour  of  the  aoph- 
lit  Callinicos,  wbo  died  there. — MareellinM  deacrinea 
CalliDicuin  as  a  slront;  place,  and  carrying  on  a  priat 
trade  ("  mutiUMiUum  roliustuin,  et  cominercAndt  ojitmi' 
ttU  gratistimum").  Justinian  repaired  and  strength- 
ened tbe  fott^ficatioiis  (Compare  Th'odinel,  Hitt. 
Rdtg.,  c  Stj.)  At  a  sub^qucnl  period,  the  name  of 
the  city  again  underwent  a  change.  'I'hu  Emperor 
LaOk  «bo  about  466  A.D.  had  contributed  to  adorn 
dM  place,  ordered  it  to  be  eaUed  Lcontopolit,  and 
under  this  title  Hicrocles  (iiumi  rates  it  among  the 
citiea  of  Osioine.  (Synecdem.^  ei.  Wtudmg,  p. 
7tfi.)  Stepbanoe  of  Byzantinm  eaaerta  thet  Nicepbo- 
n-jm.  at  a  Inter  period,  chaxiged  its  name  to  Cooetan- 
utiA ;  but  toil  u  impossible,  as  the  city  of  Constantina 
beiongs  to  quite  a  different  part  of  thecoontnr.  D'An- 
silki  uee  the  aite  of  Nicephorium  near  the  modern 
JtecM,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  aubsequent  writers. 
[Manntr!,  vol  6,  pt.  'Z,  p  286,  teqq  ) 

Nicsruoaius,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  the  aame 
with  the  Centiitra.   (Ftf.  Centritta.) 

.N'lv*  PHoRt  s,  I.  an  emperor  of  llic  East,  was  origi- 
nally Lugiiikila,  or  iutcodaiil  ot  the  bnances,  during 
the  reiffo  of  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constan- 
tine  Vll,  in  the  lattir  pirt  of  :hi  r  i>;hih  century.  Irene, 
having  deprived  her  »un  ot  s'tgiii,  usurped  the  throne, 
and  leigi^ed  alone  for  nix  years,  when  a  conspiracy  bioke 
eel  ngetnat  her,  headed  by  {^icephoroa,  who  wee  pro- 
daioMd  emperor,  and  crowned  in  the  charch  of  St. 
So,  k  D.  S02  He  banisbad  Irene  to  the  i.«land 
of  Lesbos,  where  she  lived  and  died  in  a  state  of  great 
^eamtiae.  The  troops  in  Asia  fevotted  sgainst  Ni- 
cepSonis,  who  •^fm  vn]  himself  avaricious  and  cruel, 
end  ^hey  pcoclauncd  litc  paixician  Bardanes  emperor; 
but  Nicepborus  defeated  and  seized  Bardanes,  confined 
kim  in  •  noaaaterv,  and  deprived  him  of  sight.  Tbe 
SiBpreoa  freoe  bad  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  Saracer.s,  in  order  to  slop  their  incursions  into 
the  temtones  of  tbe  empire.  Nicephoma  lefoaed  to 
ceotiaM  thia  payment,  and  wrote  a  meaaage  of  defiance 
tD  the  Caliph  Haroun  al  Tlaschid.  Tlie  calijjh  cullect- 
ed  a  vast  army,  which  dtvaaialed  Asia  Minor,  and  de- 
ittajtA  tbe  citv  of  Heracica  on  the  coaat  of  the  Eex- 

tnc,  and  Nicephorus  was  obliged  to  for  pmre,  and 
pay  tribute  as  Irmie  had  done.  In  an  attaclL  whica  he 
iMaeqaeiiltj  flud*  on  the  Balfiriaits,  he  wie  ultailjr 
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deCaated  by  ibMH  and  kMt  bis  life  A.D.  611.  Hi; 
son  StamcitM  anceeeded  him,  but  reigned  only  six 

months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Michael  iltiangsbe. 
master  of  the  paUce.— II.  Tbe  aecond  empefor  ^  the 
naoM,  atmuuMd  Phoeea  (bat  who  onial  Mt  be  eoB' 
founded  with  the  usurper  Pbocas,  who  rcigm d  ui  tbe 
beginning  <^  the  seventh  century),  was  descaiidrd  ol 
m  Mble  Bjrunline  family,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  commander  in  the  field.  After  ine  deatn  ot  Uu- 
manus  II.,  A.D.  960,  bis  widow  Theopiiauu,  wfiu  w«» 
accused  of  having  poisoned  bim,  reigned  as  guardian 
to  her  infant  aon ;  hot,  finding  heraeu  inaecure  on  the 
dirone,  ahe  invited  Nieephenie  to  cone  to  Consta» 

liii0}ile,   and   prumibed  liiin  her  hand.      Ni  epborus 

came,  uiarried  Tbeopbano,  and  assumed  tliu  utle  of 
AugoatiMi  A.D.  968.    He  repeatedly  attarked  the 

Saracens,  and  drove  them  out  of  Cilicia  and  [  art  of 
byria.  In  Utbo  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  atni  au 
mibuKf  to  Nieaphoma,  wbo  received  it  in  an  uncivil 
manner.  His  ararice  made  him  unpopular,  and  bis 
wife,  tlie  unprincipled  Theopbano,  having  formed  an 
inlrijJiic  Willi  John  Zimiscep,  an  Armenian  oMiccr. 
couspired  with  bim  againi^  her  husband.  Zimiscea, 
with  hie  coDfcdeirtee,  w»a  intiodoced  at  night  into  Uie 
bedchamber  of  thr>  emperor,  and  murdered  him.  A.D 
969 — We  have  remaining,  at  the  present  day,  a  pui- 
iion  of  a  nilitaQr  work  under  tbe  name  of  this  em- 
peror. It  is  entitled  Ilept  vapaipoft^f  iroXifiov,  "  OJ 
\car  vcUk  light  troops,''*  making  known  tbe  mode  of  car- 
rying on  war  in  mountainous  countries,  as  practised  in 
the  tenth  century.  Haae  haa  given  tbe  first  26  cbap- 
tera  of  this  work,  at  the  end  ofliie  editimi  (ff  Leo  Die* 
conns,  these  being  the  onK  ones  contained  in  three 
MSS.  of  tiie  Uoyai  Library  at  I'aris.  A  Mb.  at  Hei- 
delberg baa  30  chapters  more ;  but  Hase  believes  that 
tluy  do  not  belong  to  (his  work,  or,  rather,  that  they 
form  part  of  a  bccoud  work  on  the  same  subject.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that  the  production  first  mention- 
ed appeared  after  tbe  death  of  PbocaOi  and  thet  the 
compiler,  or  perhaps  anthor  of  it,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Dasilius  II.  and  ConsUntine  VIIT.  (SchoH.  Cesch. 
Gr.  Lit.,  voL  3,  p.  360.}— III.  Tbe  third  emperor  of 
the  neme,  aumeiMd  Botomates.  was  an  old  oncer  of 
some  military  reputation  in  ihe  Byzantmr  nnnv  in 
Asia,  and  revolted  against  the  Emperor  Miciiaei  iJucas, 
A.  D.  1 07a  With  a  body  of  ttoq>s,  chiefly  composed 
of  Turkish  meieenaiiee,  he  marched  to  CbalcedM; 
upon  which  Michael  resigned  the  purple,  and  Nieraboroe 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Co  i  i  uiLsnople.  Michael 
was  sent  to  a  monastery  with  tho  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Epheena.  AMther  eapirant  to  die  Unoae,  Ntcepbetne 
Bryennius,  was  defeated,  uken  prisoner,  and  (It  ;  rived 
of  sight.  A  fresh  insurrection,  led  by  Basilaciua,  was 
likewtae  pot  down  by  the  troopo  «  Micepboroa,  on* 
der  the  command  of  Alexius  Comneoue.  Alexioahinii* 
self,  wbo  had  an  berediUry  claim  to  the  throne,  waa 
soon  after  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  •  iIu'm  r  Hav 
ing  enteroo  Conatanttnople  by  surprise,  he  seized  Ni- 
ccphorus,  end  beniahed  nhn  to  e  monastery,  where  be 
died  a  short  time  after,  A  T)  1081  {Encyciop.  U». 
KhowL,  vol.  16,  p.  207.) — IV'.  Basdaccs,  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Conalantinoplo  during  the  latter  half  of  tbe 
eleventh  cf-ni  irv  He  has  left  some  fables,  tales,  and* 
epopees ;  lor  example,  Joseph  accused  by  Potiphar'a 
wife  ;  David  in  tbe  cave  with  Saul ;  David  pursued  by 
Absslom,  <Scc.  Theae  prodoctiooa  are  contained  ia 
tbe  collection  of  Leo  Anatins.~>V.  Bryeanina,  e  on* 
live  of  Orestias,  in  Macedonia,  and  son-in-law  to  tbe 
Emperor  Alexioa  I.  (Comncnns).  who  conft  rrcd  upon 
him  the  title  of  TltannreftaiCaoTo^,  equivalent  to  that 
of  Ccuar.  In  1096  .V  D.,  his  father-in  law  intrusted 
to  him  the  defence  of  Conslantinoplc  acamsl  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  In  1 108  be  negotiated  the  peace  with 
Boeiaond.  prince  of  Antioeb.  At  the  death  of  AiexiM 
in  1118,  Irene,  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  AflBft 
CoaiMM,  wife  of  BijfWUBim  widwd  him  to  ueiil 
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toe  throne;  trat  his  own  indifformco  on  this  point,  and 
die  measures  taken  bf  Jolm,  lh«  son  of  AleaEiaa,  de- 
feateil  ibeir  plans.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Anna 
Comncna  pasaionately  exclaimed,  that  uaturt  had  mia- 
tsken  the  two  sexes,  snd  bad  endowed  Bryennius  with 
the  soal  ol  a  woaun.  He  died  id  1187.  At  the 
order  of  the  EmpfMs  frane,  Bryonniu*  ntidertoolt,  do- 
nti)i  the  life  of  Aieiiiis,  a  history  of  the  houso  of  Com- 
Aenus,  which  be  entitled  Tltj  'leroptaf,  "MatenaU 
far  HuMy,**  and  which  he  dittribatod  into  foot  boohs. 
He  commenced  with  Isaac  Oomnenus,  the  first  prince 
of  tills  line,  who  reigned  from  1057  to  1059  A.D., 
without  being  able  to  transmit  the  leepln  to  his  fam- 
ily, into  whose  hands  it  did  not  pass  until  1061,  when 
Alexius  I.  ascended  the  throne.  Nicephortis  stops  at 
the  period  of  his  father-in-law's  accession  to  the  throne, 
after  bevtiiff  ffiven  hii  hieton  while  a  privale  individ- 
m1.  He  BM  at  turn  dlepoml  excellent  nnterlala ;  bat 
his  irit|>artiality  as  a!»  historian  is  not  vcrv  highly  cs- 
tpemed.  lo  point  of  diction,  hia  work  holds  a  Tcry 
favourable  raok  among'^he  productiona  <rf'  the  Lower 
Empire  It  was  rontniued  l>v  Anna  Comnena.  (Sekoll, 
Hist.  Lit  (.'r.,  vol.  G,  p.  388.) — VI.  Blemmida,  a 
monk  of  the  1 3th  century.  He  has  left  three  works : 
■'a  Geofrapbwai  Abridgment"  (TeuYpafia  owonrrtK^), 
which  it  nothing  but  a  prose  metapfaraae  of  the  Pericge- 
sis  of  Dmnv^ios  ihi-  Grof;rapher:  a  work  entitled  "A 
Second  Hutory  (or  Description)  o/  Hu  Earth"  ('Eripa 
iorofda  mfi  tiff  y^),  in  which  he  ^rrvet  an  account 
of  the  form  and  stzo  of  the  earth,  and  of  xhc  different 
lengths  of  the  dav  ;  and  a  tlurd,  "  On  thr  ] leavcnx  and 
Earllt,  the  Sun.  Moon.  S/ttr\,  Tune,  and  Days'*  (ITfpt 
Ovpnioi-  #tai  yij^,  'HXiof,  XeA^iyf,  'AcTipuv,  Xp6vov, 
Kni  'Uftcpurv).  In  thitt  last  the  author  develops  a  sys- 
tem, according  to  which  the  earth  is  a  plane.  'Hip 
&r»t  two  were  poblisbed  br  Spohn,  at  Leipsig,  1818,  in 
4lo,  and  bf  Manit,  from  a  MS.  Hi  tbe  Baiberhii  Library, 
Rom  ,  1819,  4to  Bt  rnharJy  has  given  the  Mrtaplira:*c- 
in  his  edition  of  Dionysius,  Ltps.,  1828 ;  the  third  is 
unedited.  It  mentioned  by  Bredow  in  hit  Bpiiiola 
PantierufS  — VII  .Surnnmpd  Xanthopulus,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  thr  14th  rcntury.  He  wrote  an 
Beetesiaetical  History  in  18  books,  wbieh,  along  with 
nany  naoful  eztracto  from  writers  whose  productions 
are  now  toat,  eonlaine  a  great  number  of  fables.  This 
!lis:^lT^  (  .xtiMids  from  the  i>irth  of  our  S.ivioiir  to  .\.\). 
610.  The  arguments  of  fire  other  booka,  which  would 
carry  it  down  to  A.  D.  911,  are  by  a  different  writer. 
In  preparinfT  his  work,  Nicephorus  availed  him«e]f  of 
the  lihrary  ;ittachad  lo  the  church  of  St.  Sopitia,  and 
bare  he  panned  fhe  groater  part  of  his  life.  He  ha^ 
left  also  Catalogues,  in  Iambic  verse,  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinoplo,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  besides  other  minor  works.  To 
Ihta  aame  writer  ia  likewiae  aacribed  s  work  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  ehnidiofthe  Virgin,  situate  at 
certain  mineral  waters  in  Constantinople,  and  of  the 
miraculous  cures  wrought  by  these. — The  Eccleaiaa- 
tieal  Hiatory  was  edited  by  Docaoa  (Fronton  dn  Doe), 
Paris.  IfiSO,  J  toIs.  fol.  The  metrical  Catalo^mes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Epigrams  of  The- 
odoras Prodromtia,  poblitfaed  at  B&le,  1106, 6vo.  The 
account  of  the  mtn«ral  waters,  Ac  ,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Vienna  in  1803,  8vo,  edited  by  Pampe- 
rens. — VIII.  Snrnamed  Chumnus,  was  Prtrfcctui  Can- 
Hlei  ('O  krn  toQ  KavucXeiov)  under  Andronicoa  II., 
•anianed  PalcolognB.  Tbe  eonieUvt  (wwficlUiof) 
waa  a  small  vessel  filled  with  the  red  liquid  with  which 
the  emperors  used  to  sign  ihuir  names  lo  dociimenta. 
His  daughter  Irene  waa  married  in  1804  to  John  Pa« 
(eologns,  the  eldest  son  of  Andronicus.  who,  together 
with  his  younger  brother  Mirhacl,  had  been  ffsociaied 
with  him  in  the  empire  hy  their  fatter,  A  1)  1295, 
and  who  died  A.D.  i;i08,  without  iaaoe  Nirephoms 
compoaad  •  wnAvt  of  woilw,  which  atill  remain  un- 
•dilad.  Tba^r  tnal  of  iliatOTieal,  pbiioaopUcat,  and 


physical  sobjecta.  He  wtatc  also  two  diicouraea,  tei 
addreated  to  Andronicus  II.,  the  other  to  Ireea,!! 
console  them  for  the  logs  of  a  son  and  hush  and.  Hii 
klters  are  also  preserved.  Disgusted  with  active  lifr. 
Nicephorus  became  a  monk,  and  took  the  name  of 
Nalbaaiel.  Gcevier  (ad  Plotin.  de  Puler  .  p.  4(W) 
makea  him  a  native  of  Phttippopolis ;  but  in  tbit  ther« 
is  a  double  error  :  fir*t,  in  ascribing  to  the  father  i  kt 
ter  written  by  his  son  Johannea ;  and,  secondly,  m 
reading  rei  ^t^rnrm>w6Xeuc  mttead  of  r6  4flUinrgs> 
noTiFuc.  *"  lo  ike  BtMhop  of  Pkilimwpo'it."  {Scluil 
Hist.  Ltt.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  147.) — IX.  Gregoras,  a  naliTe 
of  Heraclea,  who  wrote  on  grammatical,  hutone»l. 
and  astronomical  subjects.  Andronicus  II.  appomled 
him  chartophylax  of  tbe  church,  and  in  1325  sent  him 
on  an  emfa«s8y  to  the  King  of  Servia.  Gregoiai  did 
not  abandon  hia  royal  panroo  when  dethroned  bj  An* 
dronieoB  III.,  and  it  waa  be  who,  foor  yeaie  aJmAb 
event,  assisted  at  the  deathbed  of  the  fallen  monarch. 
He  showed  himself  a  zealous  opponent  of  tbe  Paha- 
ites,  a  aect  of  fanatiea  who  were  throwing  tbe  clmtk 
into  confusion,  but  was  condemned  for  th:>i  !>t  tbt 
synod  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  1351,  at  ibc  Ui^DUE^ceof 
the  patriarch  Callistus,  and  confinad  in  a  convent, 
where  he  ended  his  days.— Hia  grammatical  *oAt 
are  in  part  unedited.  He  wrote  also  a  Byzantm^m 
as  he  cjil.s  it,  Roman  ('Pi.i/jni<^J)  Ihstvry.  ui  Ii.:r1»- 
eight  books,  of  which  the  first  twenty-four  alooe,  a- 
tending  from  1M4  to  1981  A.I>.,  have  been  pakUshH: 
rhe  other  book's,  whirh  terminate  at  A  D  13.')9,  rctiuiii 
slill  unedited.  Gregorss  is  vain,  passionate,  and  pir- 
lial :  his  style  is  affected,  and  overloaded  with  timi, 
especially  hyperboles,  and  full  of  repetitions.  l>.e  li- 
test edition  of  the  history  which  had  been  pabbhed, 
was,  until  very  recently,  that  of  Boivin,  Pon»,  17W, 
2  vob.  fbl.  It  contained  the  first  eleven  hotkt,  mtk 
the  Latin  version  of  Wolf^  and  the  succeed inf  tlAieai^ 

with  a  translation  by  the  editor  hiin!=e!f.  It  'o  liare 
been  completed  in  two  additionsl  volumes,  coDtuDum 
the  laot  fourteen  hooka,  but  tbeee  have  never  a|i|MN£ 
A  new  edition,  however,  of  Grecrora*,  form?  rirt  of 
the  Byzantine  Hislonana  at  prestul  m  a  courst  ul  pob- 
lication  at  Bonn.  {SehSll,  Hist.  Lu.  Gr.,  vol.  6  p, 
362,  seqq.)  There  are  alao  aeveral  works  of  Gnpmi 
treating  of  Astronomy,  but  they  are  all  unedited,  cxcfft 
a  treatise  on  the  astrolabe,  which  apjienrrd  i:'  a  latm 
translation  at  Paris  in  1667,  18mo,  edited  by  Yalta. 
iSMtt,  vol.  7,  p.  65.)  —X.  A  native  of  CtasiiMi' 
nople,  commonly  snrnamed  (he  Patriarrh.  ff»r  f'.icf 
tion'  take.  He  was  at  first  a  notary,  sikI  if  ccMint 
imperial  oeeretary«  which  latter  station  he  qaittrJ  fia 
a  convent,  but  was  snbscqnrntly  elevated  !o  the  »C» 
of  Byzaiitium,  A.D.  806.  As  one  of  llic  dcfendenflf 
the  worship  of  Images,  he  was,  in  815,  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  raonaatery,  where  he  ended  bit  iqft 
A.D.  828.  He  has  left  behind  him  two  woAs:  1.  A 
Chronicle  or  Chronofrraphieal  .\hrid;,'nifnt  (Xpwo- 
jpa^ia),  commencing  with  Adam  and  earned  doan  M 
the  period  of  the  anUHir'a  own  death,  or,  nther,Mii»' 
what  farther,  since  it  was  contirm  d  bv  an  nnorrmeui 
writer :  2.  An  Historical  Compend,  'IcTopia  cirt^t, 
embracing  tbe  events  that  Oeearred  from  A.D  WSto 
770.  The  latent  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  ite 
Chronicle  is  that  of  Credner,  Giessa,  I83S,  4to.  H 
was  also given  in  DindorTs  edition  of  .Synccllus  R-'^  ■ 
1829.  The  latest  edition  of  the  Compend  itlhi'  «i 
Petavius  (Peuo),  Paris,  1648.  (SckoU,  Hal-  W 
Gr.,  vol.  6,  p  370,  .srtj'j  ) 

NicKR  or  Nicia,  now  the  Necker,  a  river  of  Go- 
many,  falling  into  the  Rhino  at  tte  aodrm  io«ti«f 
MrrrrH..  28.  2.  — C/ur.,  Cfflm 
;i,  22S.-/VWr,  Men.  Germ  Hist..  1.  961  ) 
I     Nu  KRATi-.'",  a  [ihvsician  mentioned  bv  I)ti>*ror.(5f8 
I  [Prcff,  lib.  1,  p.  2,  td.  Sprtng.)  as  one  of  the  fojlowei* 
of  Awclepiades,  and  who  attended  particularly  lajaiia' 
litanodica.  Nana  of  bia%nitaBgai«iBalB,batliip<^ 
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•re  setrral  times  mentioned  by  Galen  (Op  , 
*i.  'Kiihn.  vol.  12,  p.  634;  toI.  13,  p.  96,  98,  110, 
180,  &c. ;  vol.  14,  p.  197),  tnd  onc«  by  Pliny  (32, 
81).  We  learn  from  U^hIius  Aurdianus  {Sforb.  Chron., 
L  S,  c  S)  that  Im  wrote  also  on  cataleptij.  He  flour- 
iiW  ibMt  40  B.C.  {Encyei.  U».  JTfWief.,  tol.  16, 
p  »7  ) 

NicsTAS,  I-  Eugenianus,  author  of  one  of  the  poor- 
MKftbe  Greek  romance:)  that  have  comedown  to  ua. 
He  if>f>rar«  tn  have  lived  riol  loiij^'  after  Theodore  Pro- 
droutus.  whorn,  accurdir.g  lo  tlie  iitlc  of  ins  vvurk  .is 

Eren  in  a  Pans  manuscript,  he  sclcctrd  for  his  model, 
e  wrote  of  the  Loves  of  DroaiUa  and  Chahclca. 
Botnonade  gave  to  the  world  an  edition  of  thia  ro- 
tTince  m  IHl'J,  Paru,  2  vols.  12mo,  respecting  the 
aienta  of  which,  cooault  Hoflmaan,  Lex.  BtUiogr.p  vol. 
9,  f.  137.'— II.  AcoiiiiiutMi,  aanineil  Choniatea,  from 
hia  having  been  born  at  Chonc,  or  Co!os«rf.  in  Phry- 
pa.  He  filled  many  posta  of  distinclion  at  Constanli- 
Bople.  ander  ihe  Emperor  Isaac  II.  ( Anfelna).  About 
A.D.  1189,  he  was  appoiiited  by  the  same  monarch 
goreriior  of  Philippopolis,  an  office  of  which  .Mcxius  V, 
dcpriTcd  him.  He  died  .\  D.  1216,  at  NiCKa,  in  Bi- 
dmua,  to  which  cit;  he  bad  fled  after  the  ukmg  of 
CMMUnntnople  by  the  Latins.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperor'*,  in  twenty-one  books,  com- 
BKBCing  A.D.  1 1 18  and  eudtng  A.D.  1S06.  It  forms, 
m  fact,  lea  diftient  works  of  variotM  iizeoi  all  imbod  led 
under  or  e  j^encral  head  —  Nicctas  possessed  talent, 
judgQiia:,  .mil  ait  t'liligtuencd  taste  for  the  arts,  and 
would  be  read  with  pleasure  if  he  did  not  occasionally 
indulge  too  much  in  a  satirical  vein,  and  if  hia  atyle  were 
(MK  so  declamatory  and  poetical.  The  sufferings  of 
Coostanltnople,  whichpassed  under  In;''  owneycs,  appear 
to  bavo  tmbttterod  bia  apiht*  and  be  ia  accused  of  be- 
iar  one  of  tbe  wiiten  who  eontrlbtited  most  to  Undlc 
»  feth'  s  ''f^  li.itrtd  between  the  Greeks  and  the  nations 
of  (he  \V  e»i. — We  have  a  life  of  Nicetas  by  his  broth- 
er Michael  Acoroinatus,  motropolitaD  of  Athens.  It 
a  entitled  .Vcn/.J/a.  aii<l  hi'  nevrr  Vf!  been  publislieJ 
ID  the  ongiudl  Greek  ;  a  Latui  iraiisiaiion  ot  it  i-s  given 
in  tbe  BtUtotk.  Patrum  Maxim.  Lugd.,  vol.  32. — The 
iaieat  edttioa  of  Nieetaawaathator  Paru,  1647,  fol. 
A  new  edition,  however,  has  lately  appeared  from 
lie  fcKiiViri  of  Germany,  as  forming  part  of  the  Byzan- 
tiae  oolkcuon,  now  in  a  course  of  publication  at  Bonn. 
~IIL  Aa  eeclcaiaatieal  vniier,  wbo  lloiurished  during 
the  Utter  half  of  the  e!eventh  ccntiinrv  He  was  at  first 
hi»bop  of  8err»  in  Macedonia  (whence  be  is  sometimes 
tum3ru<]  Sr.  raruiuM),  and  aflerward  metropolitan  of 
Heraclea  in  Tlirace.  He  is  known  by  his  commentary 
on  uzteeo  discourses  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  by 
ower  works  connected  with  theology  and  sacred  criti- 
dam.  He  waa  tbe  aatbor,  likewise,  of  some  gram- 
aatkal  prodoetioQs*  of  whidi,  however,  only  a  small 
remnant  hi*  come  down  to  us,  In  the  shape  of  a  trea- 
tu«  "  on  the  Names  of  the  Godi»"  (Eif  ru  ovd^ara  rCiv 
&r^),  an  edition  of  which  was  eivcn  by  Crcuzcr,  in 
ll  '?",  fic-n  the  Leipzig  press. — iV.  David,  a  phih)-o- 
putLT,  m»iar<4n,  and  rhetorician,  »ometimc$  couluujid- 
ed  with  tbe  preceding,  but  who  flourished  two  ccntu- 
tim  Mlliec.  He  was  bishop  of  Dadybra  in  Paphlago- 
nta,  mni  wrote,  among  other  things,  an  explanatory 
work  oil  Un:  ['Ofras  of  ."^t.  Cirr^ory  Nazianzen,  and  a 
jparB|»brase  of  trA>  ( pigrams  of  St.  Basil.  An  edition 
ef  thaee  w^^  s;  p<  ared  at  yeniee  in  liMKt,  4lo. 

Nfi-ft.  a  'liill  rivur  uf  Cisatpinc  Gaul,  rising  in  the 
trrritorv  ai  tije  Ligures  Apuaui,  And  (Aliug  inio  the  Po 
a  3n  lolJom.  The  .lEmilian  Way  crossea  it  a  little  be- 
fore TanrliTtn  Tt  i.^  now  the  Leusa.  .Mannert,  how- 
rrer.  givt*  the  modern  name  as  Croslolo ;  and  Rei- 
caard.  Ongino. 

NiciaSt  I.aoaof  Hicemtus.  He  waa  a  man  of  birtb 
mk  fbttoM ;  bQt  in  whom  a  generoea  temper,  popular 
assRCT-*.  an  l  <  on5i(1eraMc  political  and  military  talent, 

marred  by  unreasonable  diffidence  and  excesaive 


dread  of  responaibiUty.  IKcias,  however,  signalized 
himself  on  several  occaaioDS.  He  took  the  isUnd  of 
Cythcra  from  the  Lacedemonians,  aubjugaled  many 

cities  of  Thrace  which  had  revolted  from  the  Atheni- 
an sway,  shut  up  tbe  Megartans  within  tueir  cil¥-waibi» 
cutting  off  sll  eommiiDieatlon  from  withont,  ana  taking 

their  harbour  Nisaea.  When  the  unfortunate  expedition 
against  Syracuse  was  undertaken  by  Athens,  Nlcias 
was  one  of  the  three  commanders  who  were  sent  St  lis 
head,  the  Other  two  being  Akihiades  and  Latuachus. 
He  had  previously,  hovvtvcx,  ufrc-d  4;veiy  efl'ort  to  pre* 
vent  his  countrymen  from  engaging  in  this  affair,  on  tllS 
ground  that  they  were  only  waiting  their  resources  in 
distant  warfare,  and  multiplying  their  enemies.  After 
the  recall  of  .Mtibiades,  the  natural  indecision  of  Mi- 
ctas,  increased  by  ill-beallb  and  dislike  of  bis  command, 

F roved  a  principal  cause  of  the  Ibihire  of  the  enterprise, 
n  endeavouring  to  retreat  by  land  from  before  Syra- 
cuse, the  .\thctuan  commanders,  Niciaa  and  Demos- 
thenes (tiie  latter  had  come  with  re-enforcementaXwers 
pursued,  defenttd,  and  comjtelled  to  surrender.  The 
generals  werii  put  lo  death  ;  their  soldiers  were  con- 
nned  at  firs-l  in  the  quarry  of  Epipolc,  and  afterward 
sold  as  slaves.  We  have  a  life  of  Niciaa  hi  Plutarch. 
{Thucyd  ,  lib  3,  4,  5.  teqq.  —  'Piuty  Kif.  jVie.)— IL 
An  .Vtheiiian  artist,  who  flourished  with  Praxiteles.  01. 
104,  and  assisted  hiin  ia  the  decoration  of  some  of  bia 
productions,  (/'/in.,  35,  II. ~ Consult  Dtef. 
Art.,  s.  V  )— III.  The  younger,  an  .Athenian  painter, 
son  of  Xicomedes,  and  |iupil  of  Euphranor.  He  be- 
gan to  practice  his  art  01  112  '  Stlltff,  Did.  Art., 
s.  V.)  Nicias  is  said  to  have  been  the  Ht^t  artist  who 
used  burned  ochre  in  his  paintings.    (I'lm  ,  35,  6,  20.) 

Nko,  an  architect  and  geometrician,  father  of  Ga- 
len, wbo  lived  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  second  century 
of  our  era.   {Svid.,  a.  ».  Ta^if.) 

NicocLKs.  I.  king  of  Pjphos,  in  the  inland  of  Cy- 
prus. He  owed  his  thrune  to  tbe  kiiidness  of  Ptole- 
my I.,  king  of  Egypt,  who  continued  thereafter  to  be* 
clow  upon  him  many  marks  of  favour.  Hiiving  team- 
ed, however,  at  last,  that  Nicoclcs,  forgetful  of  paat 
benefits,  bad  formed  an  alliance  with  Antigonus,  Ptol- 
emy sent  two  of  bia  confidential  emiaaaries  to  Cy- 
prus, with  orders  to  despatch  Nieoeles  in  case  bis 
traitorous  conduct  should  he  clt  irly  ascertained  by 
them.  These  two  individuials,  having  taken  with 
them  a  party  of  soldiers,  surrounded  the  palace  of  the 
King  of  Papiius,  and  in;i1\ii:g  known  to  bun  the  orders 
uf  Ptolemy,  coaijHjUed  him  lo  destroy  himself,  although 
he  protested  his  innocence.  His  wife  Azinthea,  when 
she  heard  of  ber  busbaiMl's  deatb»  killed  bar  maiden 
daughters  with  her  own  hand,  and  then  alew  heraelt 
The  other  fem.ile  n  latixcs  followed  her  example  The 
brothers  of  N»coclcs»  also,  having  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  palace,  set  lire  (0  it,  and  then  fell  by  their  own 
hiiiih.  {Dio'i  Sic,  20,  21— 1Vf.vA<'(«x.',  ad  he  — 
Poiyan.,  8,  48.)— II.  King  of  C)prus.  succeeded  his 
father  Evaguraa  B.C.  374.  He  celebrated  the  funer- 
al obsequies  of  lii.s  parent  with  great  splendour, and  00- 
iliy^td  Iiiocrates  to  write  his  culogium.  Nicocles  had 
been  a  pupil  of  the  .\thenian  rhetorician,  and  rcf  om- 
pcnsed  his  serriees  with  tbe  greatest  libcrabiy.  (  Vid. 
Isoc rates  ) 

Nk  o  itiioN,  a  tyrant  of  Cyprus  in  the  age  of  Alci 
ander  tbo  Great.    A  fabulous  story  is  related  of  his 
having eaoaed the philosophLT  .Anaxarchua tobepOtlSA- 
ed  alive  in  a  mortar.    {Vul.  .Vi  axarchus.) 

Nicoi-ii's.  I.  a  comic  pout  whoso  era  is  unknown- 
He  In  longcd  to  the  .New  Comedy  according  to  some. 
Stoba  lis  has  a  fragment  of  bia  in  44  versea,  wbicb  be 
ascribes,  however,  to  Nieolaos Dsmssceno*.— II.  Son 
named  Damasccnus  (SiK'hio^  o  Aau<:(T»ivu'/f),  a  na- 
tive of  Damascus  of  good  family.  Ho  was  tbe  fnend 
of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  sad  in  tbe  yctf 
G  B  rvn-.  -''lit  by  that  monarch  on  an  embassy  to 
Augustus,  wiio  bad  taken  offence  at  Herod  becauafl 
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le  hati  i«d  ati  army  ixito  Arabia  U>  eafofce  cerUin 
claima  which  he  hkd  upon  Syllaua,  the  pniM>iiiiniater 
of  ihu  King  uf  Araiiia,  and  the  real  governor  of  ibe 
cuuiiUy.  (Joitpk.,Ani.  Jud  ,  11i,Q.)  Nicolaus, hav- 
ing obuinwl  an  audience  of  ihe  emperor,  accused  SyU 
kiiui,  and  defended  Herod  in  a  akilful  speech,  wbicb  it 
given  by  Josepbus  {AtU.  Jud.,  16,  10).  Sylleat  wm 
•eiitiuiced  to  be  put  to  death  ais  soon  as  be  should 
have  given  ■atisfactioD  to  Herod  for  tlic  claims  which 
the  lalter  had  upon  him.  This  is  the  account  of  Joae- 
phiis,  t.ikcn  j^roliably  from  the  luslor)  of  NicoIjus  inm- 
selt,  Who  ap^ars  10  have  eta^gtiiaUil  Uic  success  of 
bit  eml'ssby ;  for  Sjrllaaa  neiUier  gave  any  satisfac- 
tion to  Herod,  nor  was  the  sentence  of  death  •zseutcd 
upon  him.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  3,  2.)  We  find 
Nicolaui  ul'torwurd  actuij^  the  accuser  of  Ht-roJ's 
son  Antipater,  when  b«  was  tried  before  Varus  fur 
plotiir\g  againat  bic  (atlMr*!  Kfe,  B.C.  4  {Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jud.,  Ifi,  5.  4.  scqq.—  Td.,  Bdl.  Jud.,  1,  32.  4)  ;  and 
again  at  the  advoc«te  of  Arciiclaus  beforu  Augustus, 
In  the  dispute  for  the  succession  to  llt-rod's  kingdotn. 
(Jortph,  Am.  Jud,  17,  9,  G  —Id  il>  ,  11,  2.  —  Id  , 
Bell.  Jud.,  2,  3,  U.) — As  a  wriltr,  Nicolaus  is  known 
in  several  departments  of  literature.  Ho  composed 
lngediee»  aiid,  emoog  etlieie,  one  entitled  lu^awvif 
(**9ii«MM**).  Of  Uieee  uotlkhig  remain*.  He  also 
wrote  comedies,  and  Stobsus  has  |)rt.s(r\cd  for  us 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  Cra^nentof  one  of  these,  but 
what  belongs,  in  fact,  to  a  different  writer.  {Vid.  Ni- 
colaus I.)  He  Nvas  the  author,  also,  of  a  work  on  ihu 
Remarkable  Customs  of  various  nations  {Xvva}uyti 
napaiVi^uv  ^6Civ) ;  of  aiMKlMV  on  thstinguuked  AC' 
tions  (Fle/M  rCti>  iv  Toif  ie(KUiTuioi(  xa^uv);  and  also 
of  several  historical  works.  Among  the  last-mention- 
ed class  of  productions  w.is  ii  Universal  History  ('la- 
Topta  Ka$oXiK^),  in  144  books  (hence  called  b^  Atbe* 
natie  iroX6tt6Xof,  0,  p.  S49,  a  eompilation  for 
which  he  borruard  passages  from  varions  historians, 
wbicb  he  uniud  logclher  by  oratorical  flourishes.  As 
he  hae  drawn  his  materials  in  part  from  sources  which 
no  longer  exist  for  us,  ilic  tra;TTnrr;t*  of  his  history 
which  remain  inakt'  li.>  ucrjiiumud  with  several  facts 
of  which  we  should  oUii  rwt^'t-  have  had  no  knowledge. 
This  history  included  the  reign  of  Herod ;  and  Jose- 
pbus gives  the  following  eharaeter  of  the  193d  and 

l"lth  hook;*  :  "For,  living  in  his  kingdom  and  with 
bim  (Herod),  he  composed  his  history  tn  such  a  way 
as  to  gratify  and  serve  him,  touching  upon  those  things 
or.l"  "hich  made  for  his  plory,  and  {^'los.-dn^r  over  many 
of  his  actions  which  were  |>lainl^'  unjust,  and  conceal- 
iag  than  with  all  zeal.  And  wishing  to  mako  a  spe. 
eiooe  exense  for  the  murder  of  Mariamne  and  her  chil- 
dren, so  cruelly  perpetrated  by  the  king,  he  tells  false- 
hoods respecting  her  incontinence,  and  the  plots  of 
the  young  men.  And  throughout  his  whuk>  htsto- 
rjr  he  eologtiea  extiSTtgantlv  all  the  king's  just  ac- 
tion?, while  he  zealously  apo!o>>izcs  for  his  crimes  " 
(Ant.  Jud.,  16,  7,  1.)  Nicolaus  wrote  also  a  life  of 
Augiistoa,  of  which  a  fragment,  marked  too  atroogly 
with  flattery,  still  remains  He  was  the  nnthor,  ton  nf 
some  lucla^hysical  productions  on  the  wrUin^s  of 
lotle.  As  regards  his  own  Biography,  which  has  like- 
wlee  come  down  to  ue,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whefther  lie  ever  wrote  it,— The  latest  and  most  com- 
plete edition  of  the  remains  of  Nicolaus  Damascetius 
IS  that  of  Oreliius,  laps.,  1804,  with  a  supplement  pub- 
lished m  1811,  and  containing  the  result  of  the  labNDurs 
Of'  Bremi,  Ochsner.  and  others,  in  collecting;  the  scat- 
tered fragments  uf  ihia  writer.  (ScJioU,  Hist.  Li!.  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  101.) — HI.  surnamed  the  Sophist,  a  disciple 
of  Procloa  and  a  New-Platonist,  lived  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century.  Suidas  makes  him  to  have 
been  the  anther  of  ProcjynmaHmata  and  Declamations. 

Nicolaus  the  Sophist  a  jportion  of 
,  whi^  have  been  pohKibed  onder 
iSeUU,  m$t,  m.  Gr.,  v«l. «, 
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One  MS.  aaaigns  to  Nico 
llio  Progymneemata,  whic 
dw  name  of  1  jbepins.  (i 


p.  810.)— IV.  (or  LaoniciuO  Cbakondjlas,  a  

of  Atheoe,  end  one  of  the  ^taoline  bitloriana  8* 

wrote  a  history  of  the  Turk*,  atxl  <  f  ti;.  yi  cf  t|,f 
Eastern  empire,  from  A.D.  12'j7  uuwk  la  li62,  intta 
books.  It  was  continued  by  an  anoiiymous  wriur  to 
A.D,  1666.  The  neiralive  of  Chalcondyks  it  rtcls  in 
&ete,  hot  the  author  sometimes  displays  great  atit. 
lity.  The  first  edition  of  the  ten  n  that  of  FaUot, 
Paris,  1660,  foL,  which  was  repnnied  u  1750  e 
Venice,  foL— V.  Biafaopof  Methone,abottt  A.D.  IISO, 
author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Iro^fLcif  iJii/.i  ^i 
uf  rioclus.  Il  reiuiiuiis  unedited. — VI.  CaU«iL^v.it 
bishop  of  Tbessalonica  about  1350  A.D.  He  mu  i 
learned  man,  and  famed  for  his  elooiieaee.  Wt 
a  commenury  by  him  on  the  third  book  of  the  Alsu- 
ge»t,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Baite  cditiOQ  ef  Fld^ 
nun  SjpUaxu,  1638,  fol. 
NicoMACffire,  the  father  of  the  pldosophirAi^itddi 

{Vid.  .\ n n'.cles  ) 

Nu  0Mit;ni;3,  1.  king  of  Buhyaia,  succoedfd  bit  fa- 
ther Ziphoetes,  B.C.  278.    His  succession  nu  it- 
putid  by  his  t  'other,  and  ho  cslled  in  the  GauU  to 
support  hi.,  ciuims,  11  C.  277.    With  their  awutiKf 
he  wa.s  8ucre«bful  :  but  his  allies  became  Li«ffi»;cr», 
and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  for  a  low  liiite  em- 
run  by  these  baibarians.    He  probably  dieoaboat  B C. 
250,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  sOD  ZicIm  — II 
The  second  of  the  name«  aumamcd  Epij^uoei,  *w- 
ceeded  hie  father  Pmsiae  11.,  B.C.  149.  He  ttem- 
panicd  his  parent  to  Rome,  B.C.  167,  where  be  ip- 
pfcATS  to  have  been  brought  up  under  the  c»re  of  ;i* 
senate.    (Liv.,  45.  44.)  Ftasias,  becoming  jeakts  of 
the  popularity  of  bis  son,  and  anxious  to  tecon  lb 
succession  of  bis  younger  children,  formed  a  plu  &f 
bis  assassination  ;  but  Nicomcdes,  bavinz  guot^  iu- 
teliigoQce  of  his  purpose,  deprived  bis  Uiicr^of  isi 
throne,  and  subsequently  put  bim  to  deadt.  N'iMOf- 
des  remained  dariii;;^  the  whole  of  !us  long  relgnifiilj- 
fol  ally,  or,  rather,  ube<lient  subject,  of  the  RoniUf. 
He  assisted  them  in  their  war  with  .\riM^j  .icu»,bro;i»- 
er  of  A  (talus,  kin^  of  Pcrgamus,  B.C.  131;  uid  ic 
was  applied  to  by  Marius  for  assistance  dorng  iM 
Cimbriunw8r,ih0ttlB.C.  103.    During  the  Umpjrt 
of  his  reign  ho  was  involved  in  a  war  witb  Muinik- 
tes,  of  which  an  account  is  pyen  in  the  life  ef  4n 
monarch.    {Vid.  Milhradaies  TI  )-TII  The  third 
the  name,  surnamed  Philopator,  succceilcd  hn  fjibtr 
Nicomodee  II.,  B.G.  01.    During  the  6r»t  ynr  of  bj 
reign,  he  was  expelled  from  hit*  km^'dom  by  Mulnui- 
tes,  who  placed  ufon  the  throne  Socrates,  the  tourgtr 
brother  of  Nicomcdi  s.    He  was  rcftorcd,  however. 
his  kinf^dom  in  the  follow  inp  year  by  the  RoBUl* 
sent  an  aim)  under  .Aquilius  to  support  Wm.  AtdK 
breaking  out  of  the  Miihradatic  war,  B.C  SS.Nkm 
edes  took  part  with  the  Romans;  but  bis  amy 
completely  defeated  by  the  generab  of  MfthiwUMt 
near  the  river  Amnias,  in  Paphlagonia  (Stnlc, 
and  he  himself  was  again  ezoclled  from  bis  kincdom. 
and  obliged  to  ukc  refuge  in  Italy.   At  thecouclviw 
of  llie  Miihradatic  war,  B.C  81.  Biihyniawas »•«•« 
to  NicomedcB.    He  died  B.C.  71.  witboot  dfikta* 
and  left  his  kingdum  lo  the  Romans.  (.VfUMB-^' 
Phot.— Appian,  Bell.  Mtlhrad.—C!inton.  Ftsu 
vol.  3,  Apprnd  ,  1  —  Enrycl.  Vs.  Xwcir/  ,  tsl  It  f 
213.)— IV.  A  celebrated  geomelr;ciin  He 
for  being  the  ioveotor  of  tbe  curve  called  the  cox^pw, 
which  has  been  made  to  aerve  equally  for  tU  ww« 
of  the  two  problems  rclalinK  to  the  duplication  t" 
cubt,  and  the  triscction  of  an  angle.  It  **' """r 
used  by  the  aociente  in  the  conetnetion  ?f  ^^^'^'^ 
lems.    It  is  not  certain  at  whrit  period  Xic«nw« 
llouDtehcd,  but  it  was  probably  at  no  grtst  wWM 
from  the  time  of  Eratosthenes. 

NicoMBDiA  (Nunyiiideio)*  a  citv  of  Buhyma,  f-niiie 
at  the  northeastern  txttmnity  of  ilw  Sinus  A^tactpu^ 
It  wee  fowDded  bj  NkmwdM  I.  fB.O.  «M).  ^ 
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iferred  to  it  the  inbabitanu  of  the  neigfabouriag 
Jij  o4  Asucu*.  (AfmiKm,  up.  riud.,  c.  21,  p.  722.) 
This  city  WM  mncb  fraqoented  by  ibe  Komaos,  and 
bj  Europeans  generally,  as  it  lay  (UrecUy  on  the  route 
from  Consuniinople  to  the  more  eastern  provinces, 
and  coutAined,  in  its  tine  poaitioD,  its  li.thd»Q:ne  buJd- 
mfpt,  and  us  nunuiroua  warm  twtba  and  inioocal  waten, 
vupf  attong  atlnctiooa  for  timvellm.  Undsr  tlw  Ko- 
loaos,  Nicomedea  became  one  uf  tSie  chief  ciltt  s  of  the 
eiopirc.  Pausanias  speaks  ol  a  as  (be  principal  city 
\a  Biihyma  (6,  12,  5);  but  under  DioclMiaii,  who 
tiiicSv  tojdcii  here,  it  increased  gieatly  in  extent  and 
[>opaiuui>ui:si,  ;ind  became  Uiknor  ouly  lu  Kumc,  Al- 
ezaodreM,  and  Antiocb.  (Liban.,  Oral.,  8,  p.  203. — 
iMMMt^,  it  marU  p*r*€C.t  c.  17.)  r<itcoai«dM,  liow- 
9f9t,  auSered  aererely  from  earthquakes.  Five  of 
thtst  dnaiiful  vi>iutions  fell  to  it*  lot,  and  it  was  al- 
OMMl  deatroyed  by  one  io  uariicuUr  in  the  reign  of 
Jdnn ;  bal  it  wu  agaia  pebuiU  with  great  aplendoar 
iind  fi.jgn.ficfncc,  and  recovered  nearly  its  forimr 
(Amm,  Marceil,  17,  6.— Id.,  2«,  13.—- 
IbUia.  1.  13.)<«»Tb«  modem  I»-Mid  occupies  the 
site  of  ib«  ancient  city,  and  is  still  a  place  of  consid- 
erable importance  and  much  trade.  Tbe  modern  name 
m  gnw  by  D'AnvtUe  and  others  as  Jt-Nikmd.  (Jf«> 
mtrt,  Gtagr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  683.) ' 

Micortus  ("City  of  Victory,**  vixn  and  w6h(),  I 
a  city  of  Paltsline,  to  the  northwest  of  Jcnisalcui,  the 
same  with  Euunaus.  il  received  the  name  of  i^'icop- 
olis  m  tba  tliizd  century  from  the  Kuiperor  Heliogaba- 
los,  who  restored  and  btdntifitd  t!ie  jjUcc  {Ckron. 
P*tck,  Ana  ,  223.)  Jose}jhuii  often  calls  liio  cUy 
Ammaus.  {Beli.  Jud.,  1,  9.  —  Md.,  ft,  8.)  It  must 
IM  be  confounded  with  the  £mniaua  of  tbo  New 
Taataneot  {Luc.,  24,  13),  which  waa  onlj  eight  miles 
fiam  Jerosaltin.  {Manner!,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 
M3w) — IL  A  city  of  CUicia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  tbe 
aottbaastem  eoraar  of  Cilicia,  where  tbo  nnge  of 
T*urijs  joins  lh»t  of  .\maiiU8.  DWnvillo  puts  it  loo 
iew  t*o*Aii  on  uii  xiuip.— III.  A  city  of  Armenia  Minor, 
OB  the  rivex  Lycu^,  near  the  borders  of  Puntua.  It 
was  built  by  Pompcy  in  coinmcmoralion  of  a  victory 
gained  b«ro  over  Mithradates.  (Appian,  Dell.  MUh- 
r4d,  101.  105.  — 555.  — /'/iny,  6,  9.)  The 
modern  J^cwngm  is  supposed  to  occupy  lu  site,  the 
Tepance  of  tbe  Bytantiue  historians  probably.  {Man- 
wt,  Gei'-r  ,  vol.  6.  jil.  2,  p.  318  )  —  IV.  .\  city  in 
MiMHa  Inferior,  on  the  river  latrua,  otie  of  tb«s  tribu- 
lariaa  af  iba  Danobe.  It  waa  founded  by  I'rajan  in 
romrnemoralion  of  a  victory  over  i.'m'  niicuns,  and  was 
|«Qcr.ui/  called,  for  distinction'  take,  yiCopUis  tui 
mrum  or  ad  Danubium.  Tlic  modern  name  is  given 
H  »k0fUu  {Amm.  MaruU.,  24,  A.—Jd.,  31,  fi.>— 
T.  A  city  of  McBsia  Inferior,  southeast  of  the  piece- 

uiZig,  it  till-  foo".    if  Muunt  HiMnus,  and  near  tiie 

Murces  uS  the  Istrus.  It  was  called,  for  dislmction* 
aaka,  NktmoHt  otf  Hamum,  and  ia  now  iViliift.— VI. 

A  rty  of  Egypt,  to  the  riurtlieast,  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate victmty,  of  Alcxandrea.  Strabo  gives  the  inter- 
vening space  as  30  stadia.  794.)  It  was 
iduoded  bj  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
gained  here  ovrr  Antony,  >nd  id  now  Kart  or  Kiaste- 
r*.  iDw  Ciis  .  :>l,  IS  —Jos,yh.,  Bdl.  Jud.,  4, 14.) 
— VIL  A  city  of  Thrace,  ou  the  river  Neaaua,  not  far 
fMD  it*  aaoott^  Ibonded  by  Trajan.  Il  ia  now  J^tcop- 
•»V.  The  Utcr  narr.R  was  Chnsto[K)!is.  {Plol.— 
HtcrocL,  p.  635.  —  Wutehng,  ad  Hieroci,  I.  e.) — 
nil.  A  City  of  Epirus,  on  the  upper  coast  of  the  Am- 
braciao  Gulf,  and  near  its  mouth.  It  was  founded  by 
Augustuji,  lu  bduaur  oi  liic  victory  al  Actium,  wliicL 
place  by  on  tbe  oppoaUe  or  lower  shore.  Nicopolis 
■aj  be  &iid  to  havofiaon  out  of  all  the  surrounding 
dtiaa  of  Epirus  and  Acamania,  and  even  as  far  as 
Jlujlii,  w.Tich  were  com|>cllcd  to  contribute  to  its 
Fosperity .  {Stmb.,  335. — Paia«n.,  6,  23.  —  li,  7, 
IS.)  So  MUKiow  ma  AtVOBliiB  Io  niao  ya  WW  eoU 


I  ony  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of  (Jrcrce* 
I  that  be  caused  it  to  be  admitted  among  those  i>tai«a 
j  which  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonie  aasembly. 
I  {PautM.,  10,8.)  He  also  ordered  pnn.cs  to  be  celebra- 
ted with  great  pomp  every  five  yeais,  wlacii  nad  U^ea 
pre  V  iously  trienni  al.  Suetonius  states  that  he  en  iuged 
a  tamnle  of  Apollo,  and  consecrated  10  Maia  aw  Nap> 
tone  toe  atta  on  wbicfa  bia  army  bad  befOR 
tbo  battle  of  Acliuni,  adorning  it  with  naval  tr  phics. 
{Aug.,  IS. — 6tral/ ,  I.  c.)  Having  afterward  lallea  to 
decay,  It  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Julian.  ( Jlom» 
err,  /'u>u-.  —  Xuejih  ,  14,  .19  )  Hierocles  terms  it 
litv  ulclropulis  uf  Old  Epirus  (p.  651).  St.  Paul,  in 
his  Eputle  to  Titoa  (3,  13X  apeaka  of  his  intention 
of  wiutoring  at  Nicopolis :  it  is  probable  be  there  al* 
ludea  to  this  city,  though  that  is  not  quite  cerUin.— 
Modern  travellers  describe  the  remains  of  r^iicopolia 
as  very  extensive;  the  aito  which  they  occupy  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  iVeacM  Veedda.  {Hugh**** 
TrareU,  vol.  2,  p.  412.<-.Ha0tMr«  TraeeU.  vol  1,  p. 
Wi.— Cramer's  Anc  GrccM,  VoL  8,  p.  136,  jnf  jy.) 

NicostbItus,  eoe  of  iho  aona  of  Aristophanes,  and 
ranked  among  the  poets  of  the  M:ddle  Comedy.  The 
Ulltin  of  ftoiuii  uf  his  own  and  Lis  biotbtiis'  comedies 
are  preserved  in  Atlu  na-us.  The  namea  of  his  brotb< 
era  wem  Aiaios  and  Pbilippua.  Nona  of  tbe  tbno 
appear  to  hoTo  idiMilod  oiiv  cottaidinblo  MMliM  «f 
their  father's  abililiMb  {l%Uin  ^  lk»  Grkkt,  ^ 
115,  4th  cd.) 

Nieaa,  Caioe  PsaomrNloa,  appeaia  to  have  boao  o( 

humble  origin,  but  his  great  tnilttary  tatcnU  recom- 
mended him  successively  lu  the  uoticti  uf  Marcus  All- 
reliUN,  Cuinmodus,  and  Pertiiiax,  by  whom  bo  WM 
employed  in  offices  of  trust  and  honour.  He  was  con- 
sul together  with  Sopliinius  Scverus,  and  obtained  the 
government  of  Syria.  On  the  murder  uf  I'orimax, 
A.D.  193,  tbe  empire  was  exposed  for  sile  by  tbe 
pnatoriai)  guarda,  and  was  purchased  by  Didtoe  Joliai* 
nu<<,  whom  the  senate  was  comjictlcd  to  ackvu^^lrJ^a 
as  «utpeior.  The  people,  however,  did  not  tauiely 
aubmit  to  this  indignity,  and  three  generals,  at  iM 
head  of  their  respective  legions,  Septiinius  Severoab 
who  commanded  in  Pannonia,  Clodius  Albinos  in  Brit- 
ain, and  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge tbo  nomination  of  the  prvtotiana,  and 
claimed  each  tbo  etnpira.  Of  tbaae  Niger  waa  tbo 
most  popular,  and  his  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by 
all  the  provinces  of  the  East.  But  be  dUd  not  possess 
the  energy  and  activity  of  his  rival  SovafOo.  loataad 
of  hastening  to  Italy,  wi  f  re  hts  presence  was  indis- 
pensable, he  quietly  lemained  al  Aiiliucb,  while  Sev 
ertia  maiebed  to  Rome,  dethroned  Didius,  and  made 
active  preparationa  for  prosecuting  the  war  against 
Niger  in  Asia.  Roosed  at  Ln^iu  from  bia  inactivity, 
Niger  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  established  lus 
bead<)uartera  at  Byzantium  \  but  he  hod  scarcely  ar- 
rived al  tbia  place,  befMO  bb  troops  in  Asia  were  de- 
feated near  f^rirns  h<;  pcnerals  of  8rvcr-,;s  He 
was  soon,  iiowcvor,  able  to  collect  anouitr  aiuiy, 
which  ho  commanded  in  person;  but,  being  defeated 
successively  near  Nicca  and  at  Issus,  he  abandoned 
his  troops,  and  fled  towards  the  Euphrates,  with  the 
intention  of  seeking  refuge  among  the  Parthians.  But 
before  be  coald  reach  tbe  Euphrates,  he  was  overtakea 
by  a  detacfamenl  of  tbo  ooomj,  and  pM  to  daaib  m 
the  spot.  {Spar lion  ,  Vu.  Nig.—Aurel.  Vici.,  c.  20. 
— £«Urep.,  8,  IO.—Emj/cL  U*.  Ktunei,  vol.  Id,  p. 
223.) 

NiGKR,  or  rit'iiT  NictR,  a  name  which  has  been 
given  till  lately  to  &  large  river,  mentioned  by  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  geographers  as  flowins  through  the 
interior  of  Libjn  or  Coottal  Africa.  Herodotus  {% 
32)  gives  an  interesting  aceoont  of  five  young  met 
uf  the  Libyan  natio.i  <  f  the  Nasainoiic-,  wl.  ca  dwelt 
on  the  coast  of  tbe  greater  Syrtis,  who  proceeded  OB 
a  joniney  of  diaeovm  ivio  dm  iaMciw.   A  f ter 
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Binf  in  a  southern  direction  the  inhabited  rpgicm,  end 
nexi  to  it  the  country  of  the  wild  betsts,  they  crossed 
As  gnat  atndy  desert  in  »  wMl«ra  direction  for  many 
days,  tintil  thpy  arrived  at  a  cnuntr)'  inhabited  by  men 
of  low  stature,  who  conducted  them  through  extensive 
mmbM  to  a  city  built  on  a  great  river,  which  con- 
tthied  cfocodilec,  and  flowad  umttda  th*  rifinE  un. 
This  information  Reradotn*  derived  from  the  Gireeke 
of  Cjrenc.  who  hid  it  from  Ett-archus,  kini^  of  the 
Ammonii,  who  aaid  that  the  nver  in  question  waa  a 
branch  of  the  E^ptian  Nilo.  an  opinion  in  which  the 
historian  ac'iuip'crd  ( TiVf  Nasamoncs,  and  Africa.) 
— ^rabo  seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  interior  of 
Amca  and  its  rivers :  he  cites  the  opposite  testimo 
nies  of  Posidonitis  and  Artcmidoriis,  the  former  of 
wiioin  said  that  the  rivers  of  Libya  were  few  and 
MBall,  while  the  latter  stated  that  they  were  large  and 
noniena*.— Pliny  (5, 1)  givea  an  account  of  ibe  ex* 
podition  into  Manritania  of  the  Roman  commander 
Sucionins  Panlinus,  who  ^A.D.  41)  led  a  Roman  army 
across  the  Atlas,  and,  after  pawing  a  desert  of  black  | 
■and  and  bomod  neki,  afftred  at  a  river  called  Ger,  in 
soTTif'  MSS.  Niger,  near  which  lired  the  (^anatii,  next 
to  wiiom  were  the  Perorsi,  an  Ethiopian  tnbe  ;  and 
farther  inland  were  thr;  Pliaruaii,  at  Plray  atatea  above 
in  the  same  chapter.  The  Canarii  inhabited  the  country 
now  called  Sus,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire  of 
Marocco.  near  Cape  Nuv.  and  opposite  to  the  Fortu- 
nate or  Catwy  Islands  i  and  the  Peroral  dwdt  to  the 
•oath  of  tbera  along  the  aeaeoast.   Th«  Oer  or  Niger 

of  Si;rt(iniiis  Pa'i!:nti<i,  which  he  met  aftrr  crossing  the 
Atlai«,  niii-'t  h^v<>  hf  p,'i  oue  of  the  streams  which  tiow 
from  the  southern  side  of  the  great  Atlas,  through  the 
country  of  Tafilelt,  and  which  Iosl'  themselves  in  the 
soethern  desert.  One  of  those  streams  la  sliil  called 
0ktr,  and  runs  through  Srrrdm/'sta ;  and  this,  in  all 
probability,  la  ib«  Oer  or  Ni^er  of  the  Roman  com- 
mander, thr  or  Oitr  aeemt,  in  fact,  to  be  an  old  gen- 
eric .^friran  appellation  for  "river."  As  for  the  des- 
ert which  Suetonius  crotaed  before  he  arrived  at  the 
Oer,  H  coold  evidently  not  be  the  great  deeert,  which 
spread  far  lo  the  south  of  the  Tanarii,  but  one  of  the 
desert  tracts  which  lay  immedtaCciy  south  of  the  Atlas. 
Gailli^  describee  th«  inhabited  parts  of  Draha,  TafiUll, 
and  SegeimetM  aa  eonaistinff  of  valloya  and  small 
plain*,  enclosed  by  sterrl  anfl  rochy  tracts  of  desert 
riii]  I  I  rv  — 1 J  lit,  besides  i' I '  f  >  r  or  Nipcr  of  Suetonius, 
Pliny  m  several  places  (6,  H,  seq. ;  8,  21)  epeaka  of 
another  apparently  dlettnet  rhper.  the  Ntgris  of  iGtW- 
opia,  which  he  compares  with  the  Nile.  "  swelling  at 
the  same  seasons,  having  similar  animals  living  in  its 
Mtora,  and,  like  the  Nile,  producing  theealamns  and 
p«pvn?«  Tn  his  extrcmelv  confn'*fd  acemint.  which 
he  derived  from  the  authority  of  Juba  II  ,  king  oi  Mau- 
ritania, he  mixes  up  the  Nigris  and  the  Nile  together 
with  other  rivere,  as  if  all  the  waters  of  Central  Africa 
Ibrmed  hot  one  water-conrae.  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  prcvnlenl  notion  of  old  lie  s.ivs  {.'i.  9'\  t'liat  the 
Nile  had  its  ongin  in  a  mountain  of  Lower  M auriuoia, 
not  far  from  the  ocean ;  that  ft  fhmed  throng  aandy 
deserts,  in  which  it  wss  cnnmlrd  for  several  davs  ; 
that  it  reappeared  in  a  great  liikci  m  Mauritania  Caisa- 
again  hidden  for  twenty  days  in  deserts, 
then  rose  again  in  the  sources  of  the  Nigris,  which 
river,  separating  .\frica  (meaning  Northern  Africa)  from 
.T!ihiopiii,  flowed  through  the  middle  of  i£thiopia,  and 
becaroo  the  branch  of  the  Nile  called  Aatapne.  The 
same  atory,  ihoogh  withoot  my  mention  of  the  Nigris, 
is  alluded  to  by  Vitriivius,  Sirabo,  and  others  ;  and 
Mela  (3, 9)  adds,  that  the  river  at  its  source  waa  called 
Daraa,  whieli  ia  atill  the  name  of  a  river  flowt 
■long  the  eastern  side  of  the  soutlurn  chain  of  the 
Atlas  of  Marocco,  and  through  the  province  of  the 
same  natne  which  lies  west  of  Tafilelt,  and  is  nomin- 
ally aubjeet  to  Marocco.   The  Dara  or  Draha  has  a 

I  tte  daaort,  bat  it«  termination 


is  unknown.    There  is  another  rirer,  the  Ahssc.  cifl- 
cd  also  Wadi  Nun,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Aim 
liigBy  or  Southern  Atlaa,  which  Howe  Unoogh  lit 
conntn-  of  Su.s  in  a  western  direction,  cntors  the  .f» 
to  the  south  of  Cape  Nun,  and  seems  lo  correspond  lo 
the  Daras  or  Daratus  of  Ptolemy. — Througbool  all 
these  coofuaad  notiona  of  the  bydiognpfaj  of  intcnor 
Africa  entertained  by  the  ancient*,  one  eonatam  re- 
port or  tradi'ion  is  apparent,  namely,  that  of  the  exist- 
enco  of  a  large  river  south  of  the  gr«at  deaert,  uA 
flowing  towaida  the  eset.   It  ia  tme  diat  HerodoiM, 
f  trabo,  Pliny,  and  their  respective  atithoritii  thocgiit 
that  this  river  flowed  into  the  Nile,  but  Mtk&eemito 
have  doubted  this,  for  he  says  that  when  the  linr 
reached  the  middle  of  the  continent,  it  was  not  knosti 
what  bvcamo  of  it.  —  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  later  thic 
the  preceding  geographers,  and  stems  to  have  b>i 
better  information  concerning  the  ioteriiK  of  Africi, 
after  stating  that    Libya  Tnterior  is  boeodcd  «n  ihe 
nortli  by  the  two  Mauritaiiisr-.  and  by  .Africa  I'A  Cy 
renaica  ;  on  the  east  by  Mannarica,  and  by  the  .,€'.iii- 
opia  which  lies  south  of  Egypt;  on  the  sooth  by  In- 
terior /Ethiopia,  in  which  is  the  country  of  Agiijmbi; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ocean,  from  the  Hes- 
perian Otttf  to  thp  froBiMr  of  Maoritania  TiDgittni," 
proceeds  to  enumerate  various  positiaoi  on  m  caiit 
of  the  ocean ;  after  which  he  menttons  die  cUcfniMiat' 
ains  of  Libya,  and  the  streams  that  flow  from  them  to 
the  sea.    Ho  then  adds,  "In  the  interior,  the  two 
greatest  rivera  are  the  Geir  and  the  Nigeir :  the  Gtit 
nnitps  Mount  Usarguta  (which  he  places  in  20°  20' X 
lat.  and  50^  E.  long  )  with  the  Garamanlic  pbaraiu 
(the  name  of  a  iiionn.ain  which  he  had  previojjW 
stated  to  be  in  \0°  N.  lat.  and  :530  E.  lonr ).  A 
river  diverges  from  it  at        E.  long  snd  16°  A  hi, 
and  makes  the  lake  Chelonides.  of  which  the  miikle 
is  in  49*  E.  long  and  JIO®  N.  lat.   This  nrer  »««il 
to  be  lost  under  ground,  and  to  reappear,  fonaiaiio- 
otlior  river,  "f  which  the  western  cud  is  n  46°  E. 
long,  and  16°  N.  lat.    The  eastern  part  of  tk  nw 
forma  ^  Lake  Nnba,  the  site  of  which  is  50°  K  \'H 
and  15°  N  lat  "    The  positions  here  asjugwd  lo  the 
Geir,  and  the  direction  of  its  imm  stream,  ho© '■lie 
Garainautic  mountain  to  XCoont  UsarguU,  bemg  fojth- 
cast  and  northwest,  seem  to  point  out  for  its  rcprewDt- 
alive  either  the  Shary  of  Bomou,  and  its  supposed 
affluent,  the  fi<ih'-  Ku.'la  of  Browne,  or  pcrhjpi  the 
AiAr  MisteUd  of  the  same  txarellcr,  called  On  7Vy- 
niam  by  Borekhanlt,  who  aaya  thet  its  todigcnooj 
pcllation  is  Oir,  a  large  stream  coming  from  .ifniat  W 
N.  lat.,  and  flowing  northwest  dirough  \^ad&t,  w»t 
of  the  faoidera  of  Dar  fur.   The  MuseUi  it  »np- 
poscd  to  f!ow  into  Lake  Fittre :  we  do  not  ka^ 
whether  any  cotnninuication  exists  between  Uke  W- 
trt  and  the  TschaM.    In  fact,  it  appears  tht!M  >  -il 
streams,  beaidcs  the  Bohr  Kulla  and  the  Bekr  Mj- 
selad,  all  coming  from  the  gt'eal  soothera  noge, « 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  flow  m  a  northwest  Jirfft  Ja 
through  the  counUica  lying  between  Bmm  D<y- 
fur,  and  the  Geir  of  Ptolemy  may  have  been  the 
re-entative  of  any  or  all  of  tbetn.  —  We  now  cMOatt 
Ptolemy's  Nigeir,  a  name  which,  having  bcenrotsliW 
for  the  Utin  word  Niger,  baa  added  to  the  confiwM 
on  the  subject     Xirtc  ir  is  a  compound  of  the  gf"*™ 
appellative  Gtir  or  Gir,  which  is  found  ippliei  ">  vi- 
nous rivers  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  ai  u  ih<  -t 
Ni  or  N\  which  is  found  in  sevend  names  ck 
region  reported  by  Denham  and  Cafllifc  P"'^""? 
mikes  the  Nipeirquit©  a  distinct  river  from  ilw  l»ci'. 
and  places  it  lo  ihe  westward.    IK  .sa^>  th»t  it  jomi 
the  moontam  Mandwe.  I9«»  N.  1st  md  14°  E,l°^' 
with  the  mountain  Thala.  10^  N  lat  and  M°  E  K 
Its  course  is  thereby  defined  as  much  longer  aod  ™  * 
less  oblique  line  to  the  equator  than  that  of 
Tn  fact,  it  would  correspond  tolerably  weU 
for  the  imperfection  of  the  means  of  obfil 
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cwDi  t]ine»)  with  the  actual  diroctioo  of  the  couno  of 
fim  JM*  tod  tba(  of  the  river  of  SaJUuUoo,  Buppo^iog 
dm  fifwto  fiwa  soonaninteatioa  with  Lake  Taehadd, 

69  Pu>IemyB«ya  that  the  Nigcir  has  a  dircrg^cnt  to  the 
Ukt  Likf^t  wfiicb  he  pUc«»  in  16^  30  N.  Ut.  auU 
£.  lofig.,  «nd  tlw  words  of  the  text  aeem  to  cx- 
presf  :h.it  thf  walpr  ran  into  tV.p  lake  ;  ^o  thru  ihe 
course  oi  uie  ^llgelr,  accoiilid^  lo  i'loleiny,  as  well  as 
kia  predecesaors,  waa  eaaterly,  as  iho  JtUkt  or  Quorra 
MtMli/  nuM  liar  a  p«ot  put  of  it«  course.  "  The 
lako  Ltb^**  ohMTVM't  disliiigoiabed  geographer,  "  to 
which  thtrt-  was  an  Ld^ierly  uivtrgctii.  I  slruiigly  su»- 
pect  to  bftve  been  the  lako  Ttchadd^  notwiLhsiaQdiog 
liat  ih$  potiliM  ttf  Libjre  ftlh  800  geographical  miles 
rarthnestward  of  thia  lake  ;  for  the  iiaino  of  Mbye 
fatrours  (be  preauroption  that  it  was  the  principal  lakts 
M  tto  iolamr  of  Libya  ;  it  was  very  natural  that  Ptol- 
csejr.  like  many  of  the  moderns,  should  have  been 
niainforiiicd  a«  to  the  communication  of  the  river  with 
that  lake,  and  that  be  shuuld  have  mistaken  two  nv- 
<f»  lowing  from  the  Mrae  tidgo  in  oppooiio  dmctiona^ 
aw  to  the  Quofr*  and  tbo  other  to  the  Ttekaid  (I 
aUode  to  il»o  Salliutoo  and  the  Ycu  rivers),  for  a 
•fagle  coimauDicaiion  from  the  i^uotra  to  the  lake." 
(Leake's  paper  "  On  the  Qwna  and  Nigtr^^  ia  the 
»eco!  J  volume  of  tlie  Journal  of  ihc  Royal  Gecffrnph- 
Kul  ^vciu^  uf  London,  IB^Ii.)— liut  Ptolemy,  auur 
sU.  may  not  fa«ve  been  so  much  mismformed  with  ro- 
apect  to  a  communioetioci  exieting  between  the  lake 
■M  bia  Nigeir,  if,  at  te  now  etrongly  suspected,  the 
coiiiinur.hcatioii  really  exists,  though  in  an  iiivrrac  di-  , 
rectloo  from  thu  which  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  un- 
iwiipod.  It  ie  mamimi  tlwi  the  river  TgdUMa^ 
nhtch,  at  its  t'lnr'.inn  with  the  Quarta,  just  above  the 
ix^uuiiug  oi  Uie  delta,  is  larger  titan  the  Quorra  itself, 
paeerree  «l  evilet  from  the  lake  somewhere  about  the 
town  of  Jacobah.  (CapUin  W.  Allen.  K.  N  ,  On  e 
a«v  eonatruclum  of  a  Map  of  a  Portion  of  Weattm 
AfrxfA,  4ic. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  Soc.  of 
Ltmden^  toi  8*  1838.)  If  this  MirmiM  prove  true, 
wwM  explUD  Ae  itatemeot  of  the  Arelnen  geogra- 
phers of  the  middle  ages,  Edrisi,  Abulfeda,  and  Im) 
Afnceaus,  who  state  that  the  Ntl-tUAbid,  or  river  of 
the  negren,  flowed  from  east  to  west.  The  Ttchad- 
iA  then  would  be  the  rivrr  of  tlif  Arnlnan,  and  the 
JoIlLa  or  Upper  (^uorra  ihat  ol  the  iLireek  aiul  lloiuau, 
feogx^phers.  Both  were  ignorant  of  the  real  icrmi- 
Deliea  ef  theix  mfeoiite  etreeiM,  "  It  is  nevcrtbe- 
leei  reeMit-thle,  thet  the  distance  laid  by  Ptolemy 
t*iwe*r.  fits  source  of  the  river  and  the  western  roast 
■  the  saaae  m  that  gives  bv  modern  obaervations ; 
ihtt  TiMMnieeme,  em  of  the  lowna  en  the  Nigeir, 
IS  exactly  coinndcrt  with  Totnbuctoo,  as  recently  laid 
down  b;  M.  Jomard  from  the  itinerary  of  M.  Gail* 
Ki ;  that  the  lea^h  of  die  eoorse  resulting  from  Ptole- 
my's pontiona  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Qtiorra, 
as  far  aa  the  mountains  of  Kong,  vnili  the  addiuon  of 
the  Tschadda  or  Skary  of  Funda ;  and  that  bia  po- 
ectMB  of  Meant  Thaia,  at  the  eoutheaatero  extremity 
of  dn  Wceir,  very  near  that  in  whieh  we  may  sup- 
po^t  l^*  Tifhadda  lo  li  i .  i  in  ori>;in  ;  oo  that  it  would 
eeem  as  if  iWeiny,  hke  Sulun  lieiio  and  other  mod- 
ena  Africans,  had  considered  the  Ttehadda  aa  a  con- 
tinaation  of  tht  main  river,  though  he  knew  the  Egvp- 
tian  Nile  too  wall  to  fall  into  the  modem  error  of  aup- 
ponng  the  yigeig  ia  ba  a  bianeh  ef  Iba  Nile.  Tbo 
ewaaiaina  ef  Kmg,  tod  the  passage  of  the  river 
ihHMgb  then  at  right  angles  to  their  direction,  form- 
fd  a  natural  termination  to  the  extent  of  the  geogra- 
l>iKr's  itnovrledge  i  in  like  tnaooer,  aa  among  oanelvea» 
the  presenwd,  and  at  length  the  eeeerteined,  esiateoee 
of  those  mountains,  has  been  the  chief  ob'«lacIe  to 
a  Mief  that  the  nver  terminated  in  ibo  Allaouc.'' 
{Ltate'B  I'nper  "  On  tkt  Qmorra  and  Ntger,'*  already 
peeked. y — The  opini'>Ti«!  »'«tnbli«!hc;'L  hv  thr  Arnhian 
fwyapheta  oi  the  ouddle  ages,  liiai  toe  ^ii^ei  How- 


cd  westward,  iod  Europeans  to  look  lor  ita  eaUiaiy 
m  the  iScfiff«/«  Goia^  aMl  Groait;  bwt,  upaa 
ecemiaalion  of  thoee  nvwe,  the  nueteke  tvaa  eeeer- 

tained  ;  and  D'Anville  arc'  other  geographers  «c|  .irw 
t^  the  course  of  the  Senegai  from  that  of  the  ^iger, 
and  of  the  latter  from  thet  of  the  Nilaw   Mango  Aik 

was  the  Grt>l  European  who  ^aw  ihp  frpat  intrrnal 
river  of  Soudan  (lowing  towaidn  tho  cast,  iiui  called 
Joltha.  He  traced  it  in  two  different  javnMfe.  frooi 
&iiaiBa4ep^  aboat  ten  days  from  ita  aooree,  to  Bm»* 
sa,  where  bewai  anfortnnately  killed  in  1806.  Clap- 
pertoii  criisstd  tiie  river  at  Boussa  on  his  second 
tourney  to  Sakiaioo^  to  1826 ;  and,  eftcr  bit  deetbt 
bit  btthful  aervant,  Riehard  Lander,  ondertook  to  nev> 
igatc  the  river  froni  fhv^^a  to  its  mouth.  In  \H27 
he  proceeded  from  liadaf(ry,  on  the  coaat,  lo  iktutsA, 
and  there  embarked  on  the  river.  He  found  that  it 
floi^ed  m  a  souliiem  direction,  receivings  «ev(  ral  large 
rivers  from  the  east ;  among  others,  the  noble  Ttchad' 
da,  after  which  the  united  atream  passed  through  an 
opening  in  the  Ktitf  thtm,  eod  that,  after  iaatiiiw 
from  the  moontaina,  it  tent  off  several  branchee  both 
east  and  west  towards  tho  coa%l,  while  he  himself 
reached  the  sea  by  the  branch  known  till  then  by  the 
name  of  Rio  Nun. — From  eN,  then,  that  fate  baea 
staled,  it  will  saiijfactorily  appear,  that  the  prcal  rivei 
of  the  Libya  of  Herodotus,  the  iSiigns  of  Pliny,  the 
Nigeir  of  Plolawy,  end  the  Niger  of  modem  geogra- 
nhy,  are  one  and  the  same  river  with  the  Quorra.  M. 
Walckenaer  (Reckercke*  Geographiquea  sur  Vlnteri- 
I  <  i(r  df.  i' .ifrti^uK  Septcnirwnalc)  has  inaintainoii  the 
ocgaiive  aide  of  the  quceiion,  aasertiog  that  the  an- 
eiente  bed  no  knowledge  of  SbwlBB,  and  thet  the  Ni^ 
geir  of  Ptolemy  was  ono  of  the  twcti  flowintr  from 
the  All^  ;  but  Col.  Leake  lias  ably  answered  him, 
and  supported  the  alTirmative  in  the  paper  already 
quoted.  (Encyd.  Vs.  Ktwirl.,  vol.  16,  p.  23l,aefo.) 
— The  singular  theory  of  i>ir  Rufane  Donkin.  that  the 
Niger  once  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean  wbcre  the 
Syrtes  now  are,  but  that  it  ha*  heea  choked  up  and 
obliterated,  in  this  pail  of  ita  oottraa»  by  the  eeada  of 
the  desert,  is  very  ably  refuted  ID  Ike  Qfttrt^fy 
vuw  (vol.  41,  p.  226,  Mff.). 

NiaiaTve  Piofiioa,  P.,  a  oelebrated  astrologer,  and 
yet  a  luan  of  excellent  juilrfriM>nt  Hr  '.vhs  thr  friend 
of  Ciccto,  and  consulted,  by  Una  uii  all  unportaul  oc- 
casions. K^fidina  waa  a  eenaior  at  the  tina  of  C^nh 
iline'a  cawpiiacy,  and  leM  hie  beet  endeaToaie  in  aid 
of  Cicera.  Five  yean  after  tb»  be  ettained  to  the 
prsstorship,  and  displayed  (;real  nrinrR-s.<i  in  dischar- 
ging the  ottties  of  that  office.  He  wat,  at  a  tobaequent 
perMMl,  alktwad  e  fiaa  legetioa  for  vieitinf  Ada ;  and, 
returning  from  this  countrv,  met  Cicero  at  Mytilcno, 
when  the  Uuer  wiia  going  lo  take  charge  of  his  gov- 
ernment of  Cilicia.  The  peiipatetie  Cratippua  aasittp 
ed  at  the  conference  whicii  the  two  friends  held  here, 
and  in  which  Nigidius,  without  doubt,  maintained  the 
tenetii  of  Pythagoras,  to  whose  fcliuol  he  belonged. 
In  the  civil  wan  Nigidina  followed  the  party  of  Pmn* 
pey,  Onear,  who  pardoned  ao  eeeily*  wooM  not,  how* 
ever,  become  reconciled  to  him  :  ho  drove  him  into 
exile,  nolwiihstauding  all  the  ■  (Torts  of  Cicero  in  bia 
behalf.  Niguliua  died  in  csilr  a  year  before  the aa> 
Missination  of  the  dictator — \\  e  bavo  said  that  he  wat 
a  celebrated  astrologer.  Ho  was  strongly  attached, 
indeed,  to  this  pretended  science,  aiid  devoted  roue^ 
of  his  time  to  it  The  ancient  writers  have  recorded 
several  of  his  pndiclions,  and«  in  particular,  a  very 
remarkable  one  relative  to  OciaM  Aiigustn>V  anj 
his  becoming  the  master  of  the  world.  {Sucion^ 
Aug.,  c.  M.— JMe  Ceae.,  45, 1.)  Cicero  apeeke  or 
inanv  occasion**  of  his  preat  cnidilion.  and  he  wa.^i  Tt- 
garded  as  tlie  most  learned  of  the  Romatta  after  Var 
ro.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works:  one  Ol 
rrrsmmar.  timlcr  the  title  of  Conmentahi  Grammaii 
CI,  m  tturiy  LK>okt ;  a  TVco^ttc  on  AmmaU,  in  fov 
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f»Ooki ;  anofhpf  On  Wintt ;  a  vrrv-  large  work  On  the 
Gods;  ^r',  aSove  all,  a  tij/stcm  of  A$lrology,  or  a 
theory  uf  tho  art  of  divination  MaflroMiw  wud  Aa- 
Itis  Gellius,  in  citing  these  works,  hare  preaerred  for 
QB  some  few  fragmenta  of  them.  An  extract  On 
nimder,  from  one  of  hit  prodoctions,  exists  in  Greek, 
htvin^  be«D  titiial»ted  iQio  that  ioii^«  bjr  JLjdua, 
and  im«it«d  in  bis  traatiae  on  Prodigi««. 
Hul  Lit   Rom    vol   2,  [).  187  ) 

NlLua,  the  name  of  the  great  river  of  Eastern  Afri- 
Cttttw  varioMbmiehMiif  vrhicb  have  their  rise  in  the 
high  lands  north  of  the  equator,  and,  flowing  throuirh 
jUytftrna  and  othc;r  regions  to  tho  westward  uf  u, 
in  the  country  of  Sennektr.  The  united  stream 
flows  northward  through  Nubta  and  Egypt,  and,  after 
a  coarse  of  more  than  1800  miles  from  the  farthest 
explored  point  of  its  principal  branch,  enters  the  Med- 
iterranean by  aeveral  moutha,  which  form  the  delu  of 
Egypt.  Tm  vrord  Nil  aeeine  to  be  an  oM  hdigenooa 
appellation,  meanmg  "rivf  r,"  like  that  of  Gir  in  Son- 
dan  and  other  countneit  suuih  of  the  Atlas.  ( Vtd.  Ni- 
ger.) The  modem  Egyptiant  call  the  river  BiUir^NUy 
or  simply  Bakr ;  in  Nubia  it  ts  known  by  Tarions 
names:  in  Scniiaar  the  central  brauch,  or  liluo  Riv- 
fft  W  called  Adit ;  and  in  Abyssinia,  Aiawi.  The 
three  principal  branches  of  the  Nile  are:  1.  The 
Bohr  el  Ahiad,  or  White  River,  to  the  west,  which  is 
ncv  ,Tsr(:rta:tied  to  he  the  lar^r»t  and  longest.  2. 
The  Bahr  cl  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  in  the  centre.  3. 
The  T^aztt,  or  AAara,  which  !•  the  eeatera  hniieh. 
Thesp  three  hrancheji  were  known  to  Ptolctny,  who 
seems  to  have  considered  the  w*<stern  ais  Uie  true 
Nile,  and  to  have  called  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  bv  the 
name  of  Astapun,  nnd  tho  Tafazze  by  the  appellation 
of  .A'iiaboras.  He  fised  the  eourcta  of  the  western 
river  in  numerous  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains 
cf  the  Moon,  which  be  placed  in  10^  8.  let.  Strabo 
(821)  speaka  of  the  iaiand  of  Meroe  aa  bounded  on 
the  south  hv  the  confluence  of  the  Astaboras,  Astapus, 
and  Astasobas.  In  another  place  (786)  he  says,  that 
the  Nile  reeeivea  the  Aataboraa  and  Aatapna ;  which 
latter  '^some  call  the  .\8tasobas,  and  say  that  the  .As- 
tapus is  another  river,  which  flows  from  some  lakes  in 
the  south,  and  makee  pretty  neuHf  ibe  direct  course 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  swollen  \rif  attmmer-nina."  While 
these  passages  certainly  prove  that  the  ancient  geoi^. 
raphers  knew  there  were  three  main  streams,  ihev 

alao  prove  that  their  notions  about  them  were  extreme- 
ly eenfnaed. — The  Nile,  ae  if  it  were  doomed  for  ever 

to  share  the  ohxcurity  which  covers  the  ancient  history 
of  the  land  to  which  it  miuisier»,  stilt  conceals  its  true 
aooreea  from  Ihe  eager  cariosity  of  modern  science. 
The  question  which  was  agitated  in  the  age  of  the 
Ptolemies  has  not  yet  been  solved ;  and,  although 
2000  years  have  elapsed  since  Eratosthenes  published 
hie  conjectorea  aa  to  the  origin  of  tbe  principal  branch, 
tve  poaaeaa  not  mere  ntisfaetory  knowledge  on  that 
particular  point  than  was  enjoyed  in  his  day^  I  v  ihe 
philosophers  of  Alexaudrea.  The  repeated  failures 
whkb  bad  already  attended  tbe  varioni  altempta  to 
discover  its  foujitains,  convinced  the  geographers  of 
Qreece  and  Rome  that  succcsn  was  impossible,  and 
tbet  it  waa  the  wiU  of  tbe  gods  to  conceal  from  all 
m>n«>r«tion8  Ihia  great  aecret  of  nature.  Homer,  in 
Unananne  sufficiently  amhiguotit,  describes  it  as  a 
stream  deHcendinrj  from  heaven.  IlerodoHi!*  made  in- 
quiry in  renrd  to  iu  commencemcot,  but  soon  saw 
leaaon  to  feUnqniah  tbe  attompt  •§  ahocetber  fhiitteae. 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphns.  en- 
gaged in  the  same  undertaking,  and  despatched  per- 
sons well  qualified  by  their  knowledge  (or  the  arduous 
la«k  ;  hot  who.  nevertheless,  like  the  <TTf»nt  fn'hrr  of 
history  hunself,  travelled  and  inquired  m  vani.  Fom- 
ponius  Mela  was  doubtful  whether  it  did  not  rise  in 
the  eouotiy  of  tbe  Antipodea.  PUiqr  traced  it  ia  im- 
«|iDttion  10  a  iBonnlttB  ill  the  htmm  " 


while  Eotbemenes  was  of  opinion  lh«t  it  proceeded 
from  tbe  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  and  penetntad 
thnx^  tbe  heart  of  Africa,  dividing  it  ialo  twe  cg» 
tinents     Virgil  {Georg.,  4,  290)  appears  to  hatt  fi 
voured  a  conjecture,  which  also  found  sopfioneri  at  i 
later  period,  that  the  Nile  proceeded  fraoi  Ike  MM, 
and  ni^t  Im  identified  with  one  of  tbe  great  xmti 
of  Aaia.    {Uu»*eWa  Egypt,  p.  32,  ieqq.)—1^  ok- 
meroijs  teports  of  the  natives,  who  call  tiif  Mountain* 
of  the  Moon  by  the  Arabic  version  of  the  laote  aaan 
Ibalu  7  Kamari,  though  generally  pRineaooad  JMI 
*t  Kumri,  which  wovild  mean  "blue  moiititains,"  lecm 
I  to  agree  la  placing  the  sources  of  tbe  Alfui.  terml 
degrees  north  of  tbe  eqostor,  at  nearly  an  eqcil  dii 
tance  between  tbe  eastern  and  western  tottis  of  Al 
riea.    But  we  have  no  positive  information  titi^et  u 
to  the  true  position  of  the  sources  or  of  the  moentaim 
tbemaelvea.    1  he  Hahr  el  Azrek^  ot  filua  Htm, 
which  waa  long  sunpoaed  lo  be  the  main  braid  vT 
the  Nile,  and  which  Bruce  al^o  took  for  ,v;ch,  bu 
I  three  sources  in  the  high  land  of  Gi^am^  near  tbe  vi^ 
I  kge  of  Geesh,  southwest  of  I..ake  JDlMilea,in  Ifl'iir 
'  25  '  N.  lat  ,  and  36^  55'  30"  E.  long  ,  accordmg  le 
j  Brucc'.5  observalions.    Tiie  sources  of  the  Axrek  ip- 

tear  to  have  been  visited  by  Father  Ptei,  and 
aps  by  otlier  miedonaxieei  loi^  beiiDie  Biocau 
vast  importance  attached  to  that  dfaeomy  has  Inrsae 
much  diminished  since  the  information  which  *e  fisvo 
acquired  of  the  Abiad,  whose  aources  are  ttill  una 
plored,  and  atitl  involved  in  that  mystery  wkieb  At 
ancients  represent  as  hovering  about  the  foonUiuof 
the  Nile.  The  Tacasze  riaea  in  the  high  mouDttioi 
of  Lasta,  in  abont  ll«  dAT  N.  tat.,  and  3d°40'E. 
long.  Its  soarces  were  known  to  the  Jetaii  mts>i<»- 
aries  in  Abyssinia,  and  have  been  visited  of  lite  retn 
by  Pearce. — The  Nile,  from  the  confluence 
Tacaxse  down  to  its  entrance  into  Ibe  Maditetnseu. 
a  dietaaee  of  1100  geographical  milea  mcaianddnf 
the  course  of  the  river,  receives  no  permanfOlitrMms, 
but  in  tbe  season  of  rams  it  has  wadyc  or  loirrntj 
flowing  into  it  from  the  mountains  that  lie  bet«fra 
it  and  the  Red  Sea.  North  of  ^rjpe.  in  19"  W  N 
lat.,  the  Nile  enters  the  province  of  Dor  Makt$t.  id 
Lower  Nubia,  where  it  forms  a  cataract  or  rapid,  com- 
monly called  tbe  third  cataract  by  those  wto  aiceiid 
the  nver.  After  several  wmdings,  the  tivariiidiMi 
to  the  northeast  ;  and  near  22°  N.  lat.  forms  the  »«c- 
ood  cataract,  called  Wadtf  HaJ/Ot  after  wUch  it  |nif 
ee  tbe  epiendid  tempio  of  f  paambd.  Centimriat  itt 
northeast  course,  the  Nile,  at  about  21*^  N  Ist.WJM 
the  last  cataract,  between  granite  rocks  which  crca 
the  river  ntu  Ataounn,  the  ancient  .Syene  After  ei»- 
tering  the  bonndaries  of  Plj'v;  '.  e  Nile  flows liinsi|k 
the  whole  length  of  that  country,  which  it  wtlensii 
fertilises,  especially  tbe  Delta.  Egypt,  in  fact,  owes  u> 
the  Nile  ita  verjr  exiatence  ae  a  nodoctive  snd  hsbiu- 
blc  region,  and  accordingly,  in  oMen  tinea,  Uie  ptof>l« 
wotahipped  dm  benefieent  river  aa  dwir  tMehiy  fpi 

1.  The  Delta. 

The  Nile,  issviiiirr  from  the  valley  a  few  miles  bmA 
of  Cairo,  enters  tlie  wide  low  plain  which,  from  it»ti»' 
angular  form  and  its  rescmbtuwo  to  the  let'rr  .1  re 
ceived  from  tbe  Greeks  tbe  name  ofibcDeltt  Tbe 
river,  at  a  place  called  Batu  el  Bahara,  near 
rient  ('rrea^orus.  divides  into  t\N  o  h ranches,  the  w* 
of  which,  flowing  to  RmuUa..,  and  tbe  otbsr  lo  /^i* 
elta,  eneloee  between  them  tbe  preeent  iMn. 
two  arms  or  branches  were  ancientlv  c^I't'1  ',V  C«- 
nopic  and  Phainitic.    I'be  bgure  of  the  DcltJ  .sro* 
determined  by  these  two  brencbee,  altho<ii^h  ihrcnlti- 
vated  plain  known  hv  that  name  ritmds  conf  flfraWj 
beyond  to  the  ea.st  and  west,  as  far  as  the  sarl^.'y 
crt  on  either  side.    In  ancient  times,  however,  tbe 
triangle  of  tbe  DeltA  waa  oineb  more  ohti»e  at  f» 
apex,  aa  ila  i%|it  aide  ivae  Iboaed  by  the 
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WsDch,  which,  detaching  itself  from  the  Nile  higher 
«R  than  tlM  iiiimietu  bnncb,  flomd  to  Ptlyumn,  at 
tM  MMen  ratremitj  of  Lake  jlfcnsaUb.  Tbb  hnacdi 

is  noM  tn  a  grt^at  measure  choked  up,  though  it  still 
»«n6c  panlj  for  the  pucpM*  of  irrigation.  During 
oar  winter  aMWttia,  wbidi  are  the  spring  of  Egypt,  the 
Delt«,  as  well  as  the  vaitey  of  ihe  Nile,  looks  like  a 
delightful  garden,  smiling  with  verdure,  and  enamel- 
lid  with  Ih*  bhwejuini  of  Vnm  and  planto.  Liter  in 
tNjrMr  the  soil  becomes  parched  and  dusty;  and 
A  m»f  the  suffocating  khamseen  iwgina  to  blow  fro- 
quenily  from  ihc  »outb,  sweeping  along  the  fine  sand, 
and  causiog  vanous  diseases,  uotti  the  haiog  of  the 
btadkoot  nver  eones  again  to  refraeh  tho  luM.— For 
«omc  remarks  on  the  fenilily  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
X>«iu  in  paniculir,  cooauU  the  article  £gypt|  4  1|  page 
as*  cel.  L 

B.  JKmO*  ^  an  WU$t  Mi  iNumtoiM  eftk*  Jbver. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  witl^  Ml 
atfoo  mootha  of  lha  Niloiwilfa  reapadlo  tho 
m  which,  tfie  following  aro  th«  noet  aataUtsbed 

soils     1   The  Canopic.  mouth,  now  partly  confound- 
ed with  ihe  canal  of  Alexaodrca,  and  partly  lost  in 
Lake  Eiko.   9.  The  BoUnium  moDtb  at  Jbfcflo.  8. 
The  Scb-  rmytic  mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the 
present  Ldkti  ButUm.    4.  The  Phatnitic  or  Bucolic 
at  iMnuetu.   5.  Tha  Maodesian,  whieh  la  loat  hi  the 
Lako  MmtxaUk,  the  mouth  of  which  is  represented  by 
Aat  of  DiUh.    a.  The  Tanitic  or  Saitic,  which  cor- 
rr»/>«>r.ds  to  the  y[of.i  canal.    7.  The  Pclusiac  mouth  ! 
seems  to  be  lepiaseoted  by  what  i«  now  tha  most 
laslnly  OMMtb  oT  Laka  Mt$mdek^  wlMMra  Iho  nfaia  af 
PiJ.jsaiin  are  slill  visible — The  rise  of  tho  Nile,  in 
a»BUiaii  with  tlidt  of  «ll  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  xoiie, 
IS  caused  by  the  heavy  periodical  imba  which  dfWleh 
the  lible-Iand  of  Abys?*inia  and  the  mountamoiis  coun- 
Uy  limt  Atretches  from  it  towaids  the  south  aud  west. 
I'bts  phenomenon  is  well  explained  by  Bruce.    "  The 
air,"  b«  obsanres,  **ia  ao  maeb  raiefiod  by  tha  aon  du- 
ring the  tima  ha  renahM  almoat  staikmaTy  om  the 
troptc  of  Capricorn,  that  the  winds,  loaded  with  va- 
pours, rush  tu  ufiuQ  the  land  from  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west,  the  Indian  Ocean  on  tho  east,  and  tha  cold 
Southern  Ocean  beyond  the  Cape.   Thus  a  great  quau- 
tuy  of  Tajpour  is  gathered,  as  it  were,  into  a  focus  ; 
aao,  aa  ma  same  cauiaa  continue  to  operate  during 
4la  wafwaa  of  tha  aun  northward,  a  vast  train  of 
daoos  fMTOceed  from  south  to  north,  which  are  some- 
times extended  much  t'.irthcr  tlian  nl  other  periods, 
la  Apnl  all  the  rivcr!<  m  the  south  of  Abyssinia  begin 
la  avail :  in  tha  bej^iimmg  of  Jona  they  are  all  foil, 
i'ld  cofiiin'ic  'o  while  tliu  sun  rrmams  st;\lionary  in 
tbe  tropic  ot  Uauctr."'^ — The  rise  of  the  r*!ilc  he^ms 
mJooo,  about  tbo  summer  solstice,  and  it  continues 
to  increase  till  Scpti  mher,  overflowing  thr  l  i  viands 
akwg  iu  course.    The  Delta  then  looks  nkc  an  im- 
mmse  marsh,  interspersed  with  numerous  islands, 
wNh  villageai  towiia,  and  plantaticna  of  traaa,  ioat 
akava  tha  water.   Sboold  tha  Nile  riia  a  few  Taet 
above  i*  ordinary  elevation,  the  inundation  sweeps 
«w4y  ist^  inud-built  cottages  of  the  Arabs,  drowns 
Aetx  cattle,  and  involves  the  whole  population  in  rain. 
Again,  »lfcO'jld  ii  fall  short  of  the  customary  height, 
bad  crops  acd  dearth  arc  the  conseqticTw cs     The  in- 
oodatioa,  after  having  remained  stationary  for  a  few 
days,  lM(iM  to  subside,  and  about  the  end  of  Novem- 
har  uioet  of  the  fields  are  left  dry,  and  covered  with 
1  fre^h  laver  of  rich  hrown  slitnc  :  this  is  tho  time 
wbco  the  land*  are  put  ander  culture.   It  would  aaam 
ibB  lha  liicr  c«U  a  paaaafa  duoagh  »  conaidetaUe 
extent  of  rich  soil  before  it  approaches  the  <Tr  niic 
lange  which  bounds  the  waatara  axiremity  of  Nubta. 
The  tropical  raina  collect  cn  tha  tahlo-tanda  of  tha 
interior,  '.vhrre  thpy  fonn  immense  sheet'  of  wr.trr,  or 
tMnporary  lakes.    Whea  these  tuve  reached  a  level 


high  enough  to  overflow  the  boundaries  of  their  b» 
aioa,  thay  soddanlj  aand  down  mto  tha  maiB  an  aiMM<- 
fnoQ*  'vorona  of  flord  impregnated  widt  the  aoft  eardl 

o\  (  r  which  it  has  fr,:  nno  time  stagnated  M*  r,rc 
the  momentary  pauses  and  sudden  renewals  in  the 
rise  of  dw  Nue ;  heoeo,  too,  tho  ahaadaaea  of  fis^ 
tiUzing  slime,  which  is  never  found  so  copious  io 
the  waters  of  nvers  that  owe  their  increase  solel;  to 
the  diioet  inflaanca  of  the  rains.  The  mud  of  tho 
Nile,  open  analyais,  gives  nearly  one  half  of  argtlhf 
eeoQS  earth,  with  about  one  fourth  of  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  the  remainder  consisting  of  water,  oxydc  of 
iron,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  On  the  very  banks 
the  slimo  h  mixed  with  moeh  aand,  which  it  leeee  in 
prr;  ort  I  n  it  is  i  irried  farther  from  the  river,  so 
thai,  at  a  cenain  distance,  it  consists  almoat  entirely 
of  pore  argil.  This  mod  is  employed  in  several  arte 
among  the  Epyptians  It  i-?  formed  into  excellent 
bricks,  as  well  as  into  a  variety  of  vessels  for  domes- 
tw  nses.    It  enters,  also,  into  the  manufacture  of  to- 


>Dipoe.  Gkaa^niakeia  employ  it  in  the  construe* 
tion  or  dieir  fiiniacea,  and  the  country  p-ople 


their  houses  with  it  — Wc  h.ive  already  remarked, 
that  Egypt  is  indebted  for  her  rich  harvests  to  the 
rooold  or  eoil  whieh  ia  deposited  by  the  river  duriof 
the  annual  flood     As  soon  as  the  waters  retire,  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  commences.    If  it  has  im 
bibed  the  reqntaite  degree  of  moistore,  tho  procesa  of 
agriculture  is  neither  difficult  nor  tcdioos.    llie  seed 
is  scattered  over  the  soft  surface,  and  vegetation, 
which  almost  immediutely  succeeds,  (;oes  on  witk 
great  rapidity.    Where  the  land  has  been  only  par 
tiaily  inandated,  leeoorao  ia  had  to  irrigation,  by 
means  of  which  many  species  of  Tagotableis  are  rais- 
ed, even  during  the  «iry  season.    Hanrest  follows  at 
the  distsnce  of  sbout  six  or  eight  weeks,  according  tO 
the  different  kinds  of  grain,  leaving  time,  in  most  ca- 
ses, for  a  succession  ot  crops  wherever  there  is  a  foil 
command  of  water. — The  swellings  of  the  N  lr  in 
Upper  Egypt,  are  from  99  to  85  feet ;  at  Cairo  they 
are  SS  fret,  aecordmf  to  Homboldt,  bat,  according  to 
Gimrd,  7  419  metres,  nearly  21 J  feet  ;  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Delta,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  in- 
ttodation  and  the  artifieial  channels,  only  4  feet.— 
The  rommon  Kfrvptian  mode  of  cln'  f-.  ii-^  the  water 
of  the  Nile  is  by  means  of  pouniied  almonds.  It 
holds  a  number  «f  anbataneoa  m  a  state  of  imperfect 
solution,  which  are  tn  this  way  precipitated.   Ita  wa« 
ter  is  then  one  of  the  purest  known,  remaitahle  fel 
its  hcm£r  easily  digestici  by  the  stem  n  I  'or  its  salu- 
tary qoaliliea,  and  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Etnropeana,  aa  well  aa  nativea,  an  lood  in 
their  enlofies  on  the  acreesble  and  sahibriwis  quali- 
ties of  the  water  of  tho  Nile.    Giovanni  Finati.  for 
cxam|>le,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  limpid  streama 
of  other  Lmds,  sighed  for  the  opportunity  of  returniof 
to  Cairo,  that  he  miRht  once  more  drink  its  deliciotia 
water,  and  breathe  its  mild  atmosphere.    Mailict.  too, 
a  writer  of  good  credit,  lemarlu,  that  it  ia  among 
watera  what  Ohampnfne  ia  among  winee.   The  Mn» 
snlmans  tiietnsr1vr«  acknowledge,  that  if  their  prophet 
Mohammed  had  Usted  it,  he  would  have  supplicated 
heaven  lor  a  terreaiTial  immortality,  tluit  he  might  en- 
joy it  far  o»er.    (RusselFt  E^t,  p.  48,  52,  sfyf  .> 

3.  DeposUes     th4  Nikf  and  incrctue  of  the  DelHu 

"We  have  here  a  rery  interesting  topic  of  inquiry.  It 
is  an  ob^rrvaiiuii  as  uld  as  the  days  of  Herodotus,  that 
Ejivpt  IS  the  gift  of  the  Nile.  This  historian  imagined 
that  all  the  lower  diviafon  of  the  country  waa  formerij 
a  deep  bay  or  arm  of  the  «ea,  and  that  it  had  hem  < 
rfraduallv  filled  up  hv  dcj>o«itions  from  the  river.  Ho 

I illustrates  his  reasoning  on  this  subject  by  aoppuaiug^ 
that  die  preeent  appearance  of  tho  Red  Sea  rasemblao 
mrHv  th*^  aspect  which  F  :vpt  n-m't  haro  exhibited 
t  m  lU  original  sute ;  and  that  if  the  Nile  by  anj 
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ia«aii>  wer«  tdmittod  to  flow  into  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
it  would,  in  the  course  of  20,000  year*,  coovey  into  it 
tuch  A  quantity  of  earth  a*  would  raise  its  bed  to  ihe 
level  of  tii,e  Kurrouiidiog  couU    I  am  of  opuuoQ,  ha 
•ubjoins,  that  thu  might  take  place  even  within  10,000 
jMit  i  ivhj  th«a  might  not  a  bay  atiU  aon  ipacMMia 
than  this  M  choked  up  with  nuo,  in  the  tune  which 
pa->boJ  before  our  age,  by  a  etream  »o  great  and  pow- 
erful as  the  ^ile  I  (3,  1 1.) — The  men  of  acience  who 
accompeoied  the  Freoch  expedition  into  Egy|A  under- 
took to  measure  the  depth  of  alluvnl  imttcr  which  h:i« 
biiMi  actually  deposited  by  the  nver.    iiy  ainking  piU 
at  liiiiVrcut  intertaU,  both  on  the  banks  of  ihecutreut 
and  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  stratum,  they  ascertained 
satisfactorily,  lirst,  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  de- 
cUnes  from  the  margin  of  tbe  stream  towards  the  fool 
of  the  hills ;  secondly,  that  the  ihickDeaa  of  the  do> 
positc  is  generally  about  teo  feet  near  the  rifcr,  end 
decreases  gradually  a.s  it  recedes  from  it ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  beocaib  the  uiud  tlieie  a  a  bed  of  aand  analogoua 
to  the  eubsUnce  which  has  at  all  timce  been  bioi^ht 
down  bv  the  tluod  of  tlii;  'S'.lv.     Tiiis  ronvi'X  forii!  ««- 
suiuiid  li)'  the  burlice  ol  lue  Vdiley  is  iiuL  peculiar  to 
£g)pt,  being  common  lo  the  banks  of  all  great  rivers, 
whue  the  quantity  of  aoil  ttanipoxted  bj  the  cumnt 
is  greater  than  that  which  is  waahed  down  bj  rein 
from  th<"  niiylihouring  niouiitaii.s.    The  plains  which 
akut  the  Misaisaippi  and  the  Gangea  present  to  loaoy 
paita  eo  example  of  the  eeme  pbenoaienon.— An  ei- 
tcmpt  has  likewise  been  made  to  ascertain  the  rale  of 
the  aiiiiual  deposition  of  alluvial  substance,  aud  there- 
by to  measure  the  elevation  which  hae  been  conferred 
upon  the  valley  of  Egypt  by  the  action  of  its  river. 
But  on  no  point  are  travellers  less  agreed  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  change  of  level  and  the  increase  of  land 
on  the  seacoeet.   Dt.  Shaw  and  M.  Savary  take  their 
atand  on  the  one  aide,  end  are  leeolutely  opposed  by 
Bruce  an  d  \'  '  icy  on  the  other.    Uerodoiuii  infonns 
ue,  that  in  liie  reign  of  Mceria,  if  the  Nile  rose  lo  tbe 
hdgfat  of  eight  cubite,  all  the  lands  of  EgypI  wece  sttf> 
ficicntly  watered  ;  but  that  in  his  own  tune — not  quite 
Out)  year«  aliervvard — the  country  wa»  not  covered 
with  leea  than  fifteen  or  aixtoen  cubiu  of  water.  The 
addition  of  soil,  therefore,  was  equal  to  seven  cubiu 
at  tbe  least,  or  126  inches  in  the  course  of  900  years. 
"But  at  present,"  says  l>r,  .Shaw,  "the  river  must 
rise  to  the  height  of  twenty  cuhiu— and  it  usually 
rises  to  Si  cubits— before  the  whole  country  m  over- 
flowfd.     Since  the  lime,  therefore,  of  Herodotus, 
Eg^pl  has  gained  new  soil  to  the  depth  of  230  inches. 
And  if  wo  look  back  from  the  reign  of  Moeris  to  tbe 
lime  of  the  Deluge,  and  reckon  that  interval  by  tbe 
same  pruporuon,  we  i^haU  find  lliat  the  whole  perpen- 
dicular accession  of  tbe  soil,  from  the  Deluge  lo  A  D. 
1731,  must  be  600  iocheej  that  is,  the  land  of Egypt  bas 
gained  41  feet  S  inehee  of  soil  io  4072  years.  Thus, 
in  (iroccss  of  liinc,  the  country  may  bo  raised  to  such 
river  will  not  be  able  to  overflow  ila 
consequently,  from  being  the  meet 
fertile,  will,  for  want  of  the  aiuiua!  inundation,  become 
one  of  the  moi>t  barren  parts  of  tht?  universe.  '  (Hlmw'* 
TraoeU,  vol.  2,  p.  335.) — We  shall  see  presently  that 
tliis  fear  on  the  part  of  the  learned  traveller  is  eulin  ly 
wiUiout  foundation.    Were  it  possttile  to  determine 
the  mean  rate  of  accumulation,  a  species  of  chronome- 
ter wouki  be  ther^  obtained  for  measoring  the  lapse 
of  time  which  has  pessed  since  any  monoment,  or  oth- 
er work  of  art  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  was 
otioinally  founded.    In  applying  ttie  principle  now  sta- 
leC  it  is  not  necessary  to  eseume  anything  more  than 
jhnt  thn  budding  in  question  was  not  placed  by  its 
arclnt'  i:t  ui.dur  tlie  level  of  the  river  at  ita  ordmary  in- 
undations, a  postulatom  which,  in  regard  to  palaces, 
temples,  and  statoes,  will  be  most  readily  granted. 
FnMedtng  on  this  ground,  the  French  philosophera 
hmided  a  .  >ujectoin  wMopting  n  ttaiwar  «C  ulesb 
8d« 
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a  height  that  the  nv 
benlte;  and  Egypt, 


of  wkich  the  following  are  some  of  the  laoat  rtosn 
abie:  1.  The  depth  of  the  soil  roDwl  tbe  colosi^ 
statue  of  Mfmnon,  at  Thebes,  gives  o-ih-  0  106  of  a 
ui^tre  (lees  iliau  iuur  niches)  as  the  rate  ot  accumiLi- 
lion  in  a  century,  while  the  mean  of  several  oi^trvi- 
tions  made  in  the  vtiley  of  Lower  Egjf^  pm  O.IM 
of  a  nMn,  or  rather  more  then  foor  inches.  Bat  tfae 
basis  of  the  statue  of  Memnon  was  certainly  nwtx 
above  the  level  of  tbe  tnuodauon  by  being  jiUced  oa 
an  ertiflctBl  nwond  ;  and  exeavatioDs  msdis  asir  ii 
"^how  that  the  original  height  of  that  wes  six  m^'iei 
(19.686  feel)  above  the  level  of  tbe  soil.  A  Kmu 
result  is  obtained  from  examining  the  foandatiofii  oi 
the  palace  at  Luxor  Taking,  ibereibre,  0.126  of  i 
metre,  ihc  uvcan  secular  augmentation  of  the  soil,  u  i 
divisor,  the  quotient,  4760,  gives  the  number  of  jnti 
which  have  elapsed  since  ue  Atundatioa  ef  Ihshw 
was  Uii.  'Tble  date,  wUch.  of  coutae,  can  edf  h 
considered  as  a  very  imperfect  approximation  lo  tbe 
troth,  carriea  the  origin  of  that  celebrated  meiropob 
aa  fsr  beck  as  SMO  veen  before  Christ,  and,  ewoe- 
quenlly,  612  years  before  the  Belugc,  accorJfiigtollie 
reckoning  of  the  modern  Jews.  I3ut  tne  nmhtn 
given  there  differ  matorieily  from  those  of  the  Sunciu 
text  and  the  Septuagint  venieo ;  iidncb,  caiiyng  tht 
Deluge  back  to  the  year  37!6  befcre  Christ,  raakin 
interval  of  seven  centuries  arid  a  half  bttwifn  tbe 
flood  and  the  building  of  Tbebea.  Though  do  dii- 
tinct  eecoont  of  the  age  of  that  city  is  to  be  foeed 
in  the  Crrrk  historians,  u  is  clear  from  Diodor;.s  t},3i 
they  believed  it  to  have  been  begun  in  a  ver)  imoia 
period  of  antiquity.  (Diod.  Sic,  1, 16.)— 2  The  nb- 
bish  collf  cti  !  at  ti  c  fixjt  of  the  obelisk  of  Lnxor  indi- 
catea  that  u  u^j.  ufected  fourteen  hundred  yetn  before 
the  Christian  era — 3.  The  causeway  winch  rrom> 
the  plain  of  Siout  fomishoa  a  ahnilar  giouwt  far  siif- 
posing  thst  it  most  have  been  fiMndsd  twelve  IneM 
years  anterior  to  tt.i  s  ime  epoch.  —  4.  The  ";'!jf  it 
Heliopoita,  aiz  miles  from  Cairo,  appears,  fnia  c«i- 
deuce  eivietlf  analogous,  to  have  been  raiicd  aboil 
the  period  ■^ppcified  ;  but,  a.s  the  waters  driioflf 
more  sioAly  in  tUe  Dolta  than  in  Upper  IIg}['t,  lb* 
accumulation  of  aUuvial  soil  is  more  rapid  there  thu 
higher  «p  the  stream;  the  fouodatio(»,  lhil«(bR,«{ 
ancient  buildings  in  the  former  district  will  h»  «t  • 
great  a  depth  below  the  surface  as  (hose  of  niucb  giesi- 
er  enii^aitj  ue  in  the  middle  and  upper  pforufn 
But  it  ii  obriooe  that  to  form  these  cakulatkmi  wiik 
such  accuracy  as  would  render  them  IrsK  ^oi\i- 
pule,  more  time  and  observation  would  be  re<)iiMite 
than  could  be  given  by  the  French  in  the  short  penoi 
durinrr  which  they  continnerl  >n  undisturbed  p08»f««B 
of  Egypt.  One  general  and  important  conseqoesea 
however,  arising  from  their  inquiries,  can  hardly  b* 
overlooked  or  denied  :  namely, thai  the datasl^WP^ 
tained  are  aa  remote  from  the  extravagant  lIjiumIi0| 
of  the  ancient  Kgyptians,  ns  they  are  consijifi.'- 
the  teetimony  of  both  aacred  and  proiane  hutor), 
regard  lo  tfw  mAf  oiriliMtion  of  that  intcre«i«| 
country.  —  But,  little  or  no  rdiancc  can  be  pliced  » 
such  conclusions,  because  it  is  now  luanifestlT  oapw- 
sible  to  ascertain,  in  tho  firat  insUnce,  whether  tii» 
measures  refers  [3  t-,  !iv  '!  r  nncient  historians  iwi» ■ 
all  cases  of  the  same  siaiitiuru  ;  and,  secondly, ' 
the  deposition tof  soil  in  the  Egyptian  vsHe} 
proceed  moie  rapidlr  in  early  times  ihsn  it  doeii^vut 
days,  or  even  than  it  has  done  eeer  eieee 

ilr.st  became  an  object  of  philo^ophical  ctirin«itt.  TOit 
the  level  of  the  land  has  been  raised,  and  *« 
towards  the  sea  greatly  mcreeeed  since  the  »g«  ol 

rodotus,  we  minht  safely  infer,     well  Uo:n  !:  f 
infusion  of  eanhv  matter  which  is  held  m  s;:*,"*"** 
by  tho  Nile  when  in  a  state  of  flood,  ss  from  if  f  ml- 
ogous  onrmtion  of  all  large  rivers,  both  in  the  old  cob 
lioeots  and  in  the  new.    There  is,  in  iruth^noff* 
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that  the  rnuf!  of  Ethiopia  has  hecn  (Ij-lrrtr  ?  hy  sound- 
ingi  at  the  distanu«  o(  not  kmu  than  twiMily  leagues 
ftlMBtt*eo*at  of  the  Delta.  Nor  jot  is  there  any  «ul>- 
•tanti!il  jrronni!  for  apprehending,  with  the  author  just 
nauit  J,  tkiit,  in  prucoM  of  time,  the  whole  country 
nuy  be  raised  to  siirli  a  height  that  the  river  will  not 
be  able  to  overflow  il»  htakM ;  and,  consc^umitly,  that 
Egjp<.  from  Iwinf  tha  ntoat  fertile,  will,  for  wmt  of 
the  aiuiu.kl  iniind.if  Ion,  become  one  of  the  most  1  irnni 
fuu  of  the  univcrae.  "  According  to  iut  approxiuiate 
caiealatiMi,**«bMrves  Wilkinson,  "  the  land  about  the 
or  lowest  catararl  has  hccti  raiscil  nine  feet  in 
1700  year^,  ^  TheLioii  about  seven  feet,  aiid  at  Coiru 
about  five  feet  ten  inches ;  wUto  RxMetta  and  the 
Bouths  of  the  Niie»  wbete  the  parj^endicular  thickness 
of  the  dcposito  is  much  less  than  in  the  valley  of  Cen- 
tr  il         Upper  Ei^ypt,  owin)j;  to  the  jrreat  extent,  east 

and  weUt  ovsr  which  the  inundation  apreauls,  the  rise 
of tiM  aoU  hM  bam  eompaiatively  imperrcptible.**  As 
the  U'll  i)f  ttir  Xile  always  keeps  pace  with  the  rlrva- 
Uim  o{  the  •vod,  and  the  proportion  of  water  brought 
down  by  the  ritrer  ConlilUMa  to  be  the  hum,  it  follows 
that  the  Xlle  now  overflows  a  <rrrMrr  extent  of  land, 
both  cut  ^ad  Vicul,  tkau  in  former  times  ;  and  that  the 
seperfictes  of  cultivable  land  in  the  pUtna  of  Thebes 
«M  of  Gaotnil£gypt  continues  to  incimae.  AUfeusi 
therafKe,  about  the  atoppajifo  of  tha  orarifcwrh^f  of  the 
Nile  are  unfounded.  (iZv.<r /r.«  Bgjfpit  f,  Vf,  Mtqq.'— 
BmfcL  V$.  Know'.  ,  vol  IB,  p  'J34.) 

4-  Chan^r  irt  thr  course  vf  the  Nile 

The  Nile  is  said  by  Horodutus  (2,  09^  to  have  tiow- 
ed,  previouMly  to  the  time  of  Menee,  on  the  side  of 
libra.  This  prince,  by  constructing  a  mound  at  the 
distance  of  100  stadia  from  Memphis,  towards  the 
touth.  Jiverieil  its  course.  The  ancient  course  is  not 
uaknuwu  at  pzestnt,  and  may  be  traeed  aoroaa  the 
dMSft  paaaiiif  weat  of  the  Natron  Lakes.  It  is  oall- 
*■!  by  the  Anihs  Bahr-hr!a-Makh,  "  Tlie  river  with- 
out w,U4T,"  iiitd  preseiitii  iUielf  to  the  view  in  a  valley 
vMdi  runs  parallel  to  that  containing  the  lakes  just 
mentioned.  In  the  san  I  u  irh  which  its  channel  is  ev- 
e/yvfhere  covered,  trunki*  ot  trees  have  been  found  in 
a  state  of  complete  petriftatloa,  and  also  the  vertebral 
hoM  af  a  laifa  fish.  Jasper,  quarts,  and  petrosilex 
h«*e  fikewise  been  observed  scattered  over  the  sor- 
fcu:r  •■  Th.it  the  Nile  oritjinally  flowed  throunrh  th9 
vaiky  ot  the  Dry  River,'*  observes  UasscU  {Egypt,  p. 
ICS,  **ia  adndtted  by  the  moat  intalKgent  among 
modem  travellprs  M  l>i  fi  n,  for  example,  rc{>arits 
asproois  of  this  fact  the  pUy^u-al  conformation  of  the 
o#iiniflf  country ;  the  esiatence  of  the  bed  of  a  river 
extending  to  the  sea,  htit  now  dry  ;  its  depositioiu  and 
iocrastalions ;  its  extent ;  its  hearing  towards  the  north 
on  a  chain  of  hills  which  run  east  and  weat,  and  turn 
off  towards  the  northwest,  alopiitf  down  to  follow  the 
eoBiw  of  the  ndley  of  the  dry  (»anne1,  and  likewise 
the  Nitron  I^kes.  And,  more  than  all  the  other  proofs, 
th«  lona  of  tha  chain  of  nwuntains  at  the  north  of  the 
PjiiiaM,  whieh  shnia  the  entranee  of  fhe  ^e^,  and 
cppean  X  i  he  eut  i)erpendiciilarly,  like  almost  all  the 
Xiiounl.anis  at  the  fuot  of  vviiieh  the  Nile  flows  at  the 
present  day ;  all  these  offer  to  the  view  a  dumnel  left 
dry,  and  iu  several  rcmtunn  {hi-nnn,  vol.  I,  p  163  ) 
The  optnion  that  the  river  of  I^i^ypt  penetrated  into 
V.\>-  T.ihv  an  «!t«>rt,  even  to  the  westward  of  Fayaum, 
is  remkred  pr^>able  bj  some  observations  reootded  in 
the  aeeond  vohmw  of  Beboni's  Researches.    Tn  his 

jogm>-y  to  the  Oasis  of  Annnon.  lie  reaelir  1  >  m  even- 
LBgi  the  Bakr-hda-Mttuk.  'This  place,'  he  remarks, 
'  is  riafnlnr,  and  daaerrea  die  attention  of  the  geogra- 
p*^fr.  5«  it  ?<«  a  rfn/  rr'rrr,  and  has  all  the  appearanee 
oi  water  having  been  in  it,  the  bank  and  bottom  being 
4|ute  fall  of  stones  and  sand.  Thore  are  several  isl- 
ands in  th  '  f- 1  "It  re;  but  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
aitaooe  is.  litot  at  a  certain  beigbt  upon  the  bank  there 


is  a  mark  evidently  as  if  the  water  had  reached  so  high : 
the  colour  of  the  materials,  also,  abo\  e  that  mark,  is 
much  lighter  than  that  of  those  lieluw.  And  whad 
would  almost  determine  that  there  hati  been  water  here 
is,  that  the  island  hae  the  same  mark,  and  on  the  same 
level  with  that  on  the  banks  of  the  sup]jus(<(l  river.  I 

am  at  a  lose  to  oonjeetore  how  tbo  oonise  of  this  rivOT 
ia  ae  little  known,  aa  I  only  Ibund  It  maiked  naar  the 

Natron  Lakes,  taking  a  direction  of  northwest  and 
iioutheast,  which  docs  not  agree  with  its  course  here, 
viiiiehw  ^m  north  to  south, aafrraa I eooldaae from 
the  summit  of  1  Wvjh  r  u  k  t,  the  west  side  of  it  The 
Araha  a^iiured  me  tii.it  it  ran  a  gre^  wiiys  in  both  di- 
rections, and  that  it  is  the  same  which  passes  near  the 
Nation  LAkes.  If  this  be  the  ease,  it  must  pass  right 
befbm  the  enremity  of  the  lake  Mceris,  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  days'  journey  in  a  we.stern  direction. 
This  is  the  place  where  several  petrified  stumps  of 
tioee  an  feund,  and  nuny  pebhiea,  wtth  moving  or 
quick  water  inside.' "    (Beltuni, \n\  "i.  p.  1S.3  ) 

Nifft's,  I.  mn  uf  Delus,  and  king  of  .Wyria  His 
history  is  known  to  us  merely  through  Ctesjan,  horn 
whom  Diodorus  Siculus  ami  Jutfin  have  copied. 
{Hcyne,  dc  Funtibuf,  Diod  Sic  ,  p.  liii.,  .icijq  ,  vol.  1, 
ed.  Btp  )  Ct<<Hiaii  and  Juhut;  Africanus  make  him  to 
b»TB  ascended  the  throne  S049  B.C.,  and  ftom  the 
namtfre  of  Dtodoraa  he  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
warlike  prince,  who  sipn.alized  himself  hy  extensive 
conquests,  reducing  under  his  sway  the  Babylonians, 
Afmonlans,  Medeo,  Baotriana,  Ihin,  and,  in  a  wofi, 
the  whole  of  I'pper  and  T.ower  V^ii  Kvcji  Kpypt 
tell  hi«  sway,  in  his  expedition  againnl  tiie  Hadrians 
he  met  with  the  fiuuous  Semiramis,  with  whom  ha 
united  himself  in  marriage.    After  completing  his  con- 

Sjuests,  Ninus,  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  erected 
or  his  capital  the  ceh-hrated  city  of  Nineveh  (ru/  Ni- 
nus  II. — Ooo^aie,  however,  remarks  under  tJ»e  aittcie 
Assyria),  and  on  Us  death  was  sooeeedod  bf  Swiia 
mis,  who  rearetl  a  tomb  of  vast  dimensions  over  his 
grave. — Mneli  of  what  is  stated  respecting  this  mon* 
arch  is  either  purely  labulow,  or «1m  vairions  legends 
respecting  different  conquerors  arc  made  to  unite  in 
one.  He  occupies  the  boundar)'  between  fable  and 
history.  {Cte*.,  ap.  Diod.  iStc.,  2,  1,  teqq. — Cte»., 
Fragm.,  td,  Bikr,  p  389,  teqq.y—U,  The  capital  of 
the  As^rian  Bmpire,  called  b^  th»  Otoeka  ttid  Hth 
mans  NinuH  (Xli  of).  but  in  Scripture  Nineveh,  and  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  Nivful  or  JUtvot^.  It  was  ut- 
uate  in  the  plain  of  Alwrtn,  on  dMiTlgilB  (Arato,  117. 
—Herod.,  1,  193.-/(1  150  --P^, ,  fi,  1).  and  not 
on  the  Euphrates,  as  Diodorus  elates  ou  the  authority 
of  Ctcsias.  (DM.  Sw.,  3.  3.)  The  Hebrew  and 
(Jreek  writers  mncur  in  describing  Nineveh  as  a  very 
large  and  populous  city.  Jonah  speaks  of  it  as  "  an 
exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  journey"  (Jo/i  ^ 
3),  and  statea  that  Uiare  were  more  than  180,000  per^ 
sons  in  it  that  kaewnot  their  right  hand  from  titoir  left 
(•1,  11).  RofsenmuDcr  an  t  I  tti' r  riirnrnrTT  itorsssppose 
this  to  be  a  ptoverbiai  expression  to  denote  childrai 
tmder  the  ago  of  duw  or  five  yoara,  and  aMoidfaHljr 
estimate  the  entire  population  at  two  piilllons;  hut 
the  expression  in  Jonali  is  loo  vague  to  warrant  us 
in  making  any  such  conclusion.  St-abo  says  that  it 
was  larijer  than  Babylon  (Sirab.,  737)  (  but  If  any 
dependence  is  to  bo  placed  on  *hO  aeiMUlt  of  Dhk 
doTus  (2,  8),  who  fltates  that  it  was  480  stadia  in  cir- 
comferenoe,  it  must  have  beea  about  the  same  size  ae 
Babylon.    (Hfciwd..  The  walls  of  Nineveh 

are  described  hv  Dii>dori.-B  a«  100  feet  hitrh,  and  so 
broad  that  three  cbariottt  might  be  driven  on  them 
abreast.  Upon  the  wails  stoc^  liOOtolilM,oach  200 
feet  in  height,  and  (he  whole  was  so  strong  as  to  be 
deemed  impregnable.  (Diod.  Sie.,  2,  3. — Nahum,  e. 
2.)  According  to  the  Greek  writers,  Ninus  was  found- 
ed by  a  king  of  the  same  naaM»(md.  Ninus  I.);  bm 
in  the  book  of  G«iiMli  k  in  iMMd  to  hwn  bain  hiilt 
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by  AMur,  or,  il  wc  adopt  the  marginal  txauslation, 
MfaniDd.  (KmL  AMyria.)  Pottsibly  Nimrod  and  Ni- 
nus  were  the  timti — ^Nineveh  was  the  reeideiice  of 
the  Assyrian  numareht  <S  Kings,  19,  36. — hatah, 
37,  :J7  -Compare  Straho,  84,  737),  aiid  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  place  of  great  commercial  in^rtance ; 
wheBoe  Nalinm  s|H!ak«  of  iita  neickaiita  w  more  than 
the  stars  of  heavni  (3.  1(1)  Hut,  as  in  the  case  uf 
most  lurge  ajid  weallliy  i  ilici»,  the  gTeal45»t  corruptiuu 
and  licentiousnesti  prevailed,  on  account  of  which  Na- 
hum  and  Zephaniah  foretold  its  destruction. — Nino  cb, 
which  for  1450  years  had  been  mistress  of  the  East, 
to  whom  even  Babylon  itself  was  subject,  was  first 
taken  in  the  reign  of  SetdenuMlue,  B.C.  747,  by  the 
HtAm  and  Dabytoniaas,  wbo  bad  xeridted  under  their 
gnvrniors  Arbacfss  and  Belesis.  This  c\'ent  put  ati 
end  to  the  Arst  Assyrian  empire,  and  divided  iut  im- 
nenae  territory  into  two  lesser  kingdoms,  those  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon.  But  Nincven  iiM-if  MilTorrd 
little  change  from  this  event ;  it  was  still  u.  great  city  ; 
and,  soon  after,  IB  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  who  took 
Babylon,  it  beoone  again  the  capital  of  both  empires, 
which  continued  54  years  ;  when  Nabopolassar,  a  gcii  - 
oral  ill  the  AKsyrian  ami)  ,  and  father  of  the  famous 
^ebucfaadneuat,  aeized  on  Babyion  and  proclaimed 
Inmself  Idnf :  after  whidi  Nineveh  waa  no  more  the 
seat  of  fjovernmcnt  of  both  kingdoms.  It  was,  in  fart, 
now  on  the  decline,  and  wa«  soon  to  yield  to  the  rising 
power  of  its  great  rival.  The  Medes  had  again  revoll* 
fd.  rind  in  the  jetr  i^VA  <"  ,  tlitir  king,  Cyasarcs,  j 
having  defeated  the  As!^>nanli  iu  <i  great  battle,  laid 
siege  to  Nineveh ;  but  its  time  was  not  yet  come,  and 
it  waa  deiivered  on  this  occasion  by  an  invasioa  of 
Media  by  the  Scythians,  which  obliged  Cysxares  to 
withdraw  his  army  to  rep(  1  ilinn.  But  in  the  year 
612,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  NabopoUuMar,  king 
of  Babyion,  he  returned,  aceomnaBied  by  that  monarch, 
to  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  anu  finally  took  the  city. 
The  prophecy  made  by  Zephaniah,  of  its'ulter  destruc- 
tion, must  refer  to  this  latter  event.  Siratto  gays  that 
it  fell  into  decay  iumicdialely  afler  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assyrian  muiiarchy  ;  aiid  thit^  accuuut  is  confirmed 
by  tho  fact,  that,  in  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  place  is  not  mentioned,  althotigfa  in  his  march 
along  the  Tigris,  previoiu  to  the  boUlo  of  Aibela,  he 
must  have  been  very  near  the  spot  where  it  its  supposed 
to  have  Htood.  UtMler  the  iioman  emperors,  however, 
Ve  read  of  a  city  named  Ninus  {Ttett.,  Ann.,  12,  13) 
or  Ninive  (Am,n  M.-.rrrU.,  IB,  7) ;  and  Abuipharagi, 
in  the  13tlt  cetUury,  inentiouti  a  castle  called  iVinrrt. 
— Little  doubt  can  arise  that  Nineveli  v^m  i«iluate 
near  the  Tigris,  and  yet  the  exact  site  of  that  once 
mighty  city  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  On 
the  eastcni  hank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  town  of 
Moeui,  and  partly  on  the  aite  of  toe  modem  village  of 
iViNM  or  if  Mi  VnfMW,  are  oome  oonsiderahle  ruina, 
whicV  have  been  deseribed  at  difTi-rent  periods  by 
Benjanvin  of  Tudela,  Theveuot,  Taveriiicc,  *kc.,  an 
those  of  aocient  Nineveh.  But  it  is  thought  by  others, 
from  the  dancnsinns  nf  thr  niins,  tln'se  travelierti 
must  have  l>o!t  uublaken  ;  ajid  liial  llie  reiuaiiM  de- 
acribed  by  them  were  those  of  some  city  of  much 
amaUer  extent  at4  more  recent  date  than  Uie  Scripture 
Ninavoh.  Mr.  Khuieir,  who  viaited  this  spot  in  the 
year  180S,  sayH,  lh;ii  '•  On  the  opposite  bank  of  ilic 
Tigris  (that  it>,  over  agiinsl  Mosul),  and  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  lUat  atream,  thoviUage  of  Nu- 
nia  and  Bepulehre  of  the  jnophet  Jonas  Nem  to  point 
out  the  position  of  Isuievth  ••  A  city  bcina  aiWr- 
ward  erected  near  this  spot,  bore  the  name  of  Ninus  \ 
and,  in  my  ownioD,  it  is  the  ru'ms  of  the  latter,  and 
BOt  of  the  old  Nineveh,  that  are  now  visible.  1  cxaui- 
ininl  these  ruinh  in  November,  1810,  and  felUld  them  to 
mnaist  of  a  ramoart  and  a  foaae,  forming  an  otdong 
•  afBava  not  exeeadiiig  fitormilaa  incompaas,  if  ao  miKfa. 
laawmKtheratoManornibUsbofanykuML  TbewaU 


is,  on  an  average,  20  feet  b  height ;  and,  m  it  \t  cor- 
crcd  with  grass,  the  whole  has  a  striking  rrsoaUan 
to  some  of  the  Roman  intrencbtnenis  which  are  eitant 
in  England."    Mr  Kinneir'f  opiiuons  are  in  every- 
thingwortL.  I  f jiptct,  and  with  regard  to  tbe«eTuiii(, 
the  tracen  of  the  wall  point  them  out  vcn  tvidciik 
as  belonging  to  some  city  or  building  of  naeli  1^ 
dimen.'^ion.s  than  aneient  >>iiie\eh  ;  while  tlitf-f 
being  vuible  at  all  would  seem  tu  place  iheir  date  k)ii| 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  atroctnre  of  the  Seripton 
Nineveh.    It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  whih  i];r  ?.a!f« 
of  Babylon,  which  were  at  lca«t  ai*  high  ai.d  41.  ij.,ck, 
according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historitns,  u 
thoae  of  Nineveh,  and  were  entire  tong  after  ilw  (fe- 
•tnietion  of  that  city,  are  utterly  efiSeed,  those  of 
Nliievi'h  hliould  Still  be  visible.    Mr.  Rich,  indr«d, 
supposes  thai  he  has  discoven^d  in  these  iotrcnrbiBetti 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Klncveh  ;  wUehhednedn 
an  arj  enelosrri'         lertanfjiilar  form,  corrcfpoudiM 
with  the  cardinal  pornts  (if  the  rompan  ;  the  arra  J 
which  is  not  larger  than  thai  of  Ike  town  of  Ibirf. 
The  boundary  of  this  enclosure  may,  be  says,  be  per- 
fectly traced  all  around  ;  and  looks  like  an  embank- 
ment of  earth  or  rubbi^h  of  tanall  elevation,  and  hu 
nttnehrd  to  it,  and  in  its  line  at  several  places, mounb 
of  greater  aiie  and  ooBditT.   The  fiiat  of  tteit  km 
the  B0Uthwe>t  ant.dc  ;  and  on  it  is  built  the  villajt  of 
Nchbt  Ytinust  where  they  show  the  tomb  of  ibe 
prophet  Jonaa.    The  next,  and  higeM  of  all.  «hicii 
*Tr  Ki(-))  snjiposos  to  be  the  monument  of  Ninu»,  i» 
.situate  near  the  centre  of  the  western  face  of  the  tD- 
closure,  and  is  joined,  like  the  others,  by  the  boundan 
wall  \  the  nativea  call  it  JCcmmiiiii  Tcpt.  Its  fmn  it 
that  of  a  tninoated  pyramid,  tnth  rtgtdar  tteqi  dfa 
and  a  fiat  top,  and  e<uiipused  of  btonrs  and  earth; 
there  being  su^ient  of  the  latter  to  admit  of  cultita* 
tion  by  the  inhalntanta  of  Kojfta^mk^  which  it  baft  at 
the  northeast  extremity.    This  mound,  according  to 
measurements  taken  by  Mr.  Rich,  is  178  feel  high, 
1850  long  from  cast  to  west,  and  1147  broMi  mm 
north  to  south.    The  other  mounds  on  the  bouadny 
wail  offer  nothing  worthy  of  rcuiaik ,  but  out  of  fflw 
of  these,  a  short  time  since,  an  immense  V.\A  ■  f 
stone  waa  dag,  on  which  were  sculptured  the  £guR» 
of  men  and  animals  ;  cylinders,  like  thoae  of  Bdj^ta, 
with  some  other  antiques,  and  stones  of  very  large  di- 
mensions, arc  also  occaaionaiiy  dug  up.  \Vhrt^er 
these  mino  be  really  what  Mr.  Bkk  eopposes  than  to 
be.  or  a  part  oidy  of  the  more  recent  city  referral  to 
by  Mi.  Kmncir,  cannot  be  decided.    Il  is  quite  clear, 
however,  that  of  whatever  structure  these  mouud*  miy 
be  the  remains,  their  dimensions  will  not  allow  xu  to 
consider  them  as  those  of  the  watU  of  NineTch ;  ibfj 
must  either  be  those  of  a  palace,  as  sup))o»itd  by  Mr 
liich,  or  of  aome  other  atupendous  building  of  tb^ 
city,  or  of  a  more  modem  one  ereelad  on  tnis  tvot; 

and  the  uncertainty  wliicli  f  vl.sl.s  on  thit^  point  is  alone 
.'•utficient  to  testily  the  fultilment  of  the  prophede* 
In  fact,  tbeae  prophecies  reapecting  Nine^ch  ha« 
lon^'  .'iinrc  rrreivecl  their  entire  completion ;  '•anutttf 
end  it>  made  uf  the  place,"  and  the  true  site  may  it 
ever  be  sought  in  vain.  {Mans/ord's  Scnphat  Gi^- 
racer,  p.  339,  «<ff    JDrMiMOHd'a  OrigtMu,  p.  in, 

,   ^.  - 

NiN^As,  a  Kun  of  Xinus  and  Semiraniit,  kio| «' 
Assyria,  who  auccoeded  hia  mother  on  her  voluntanl; 
abd  icating  the  crown.  (Vul.  Semiramis ) 
unlike  hi.s  parents,  he  pave  himself  up  to  j  li:''  af  sc- 
ciu!>iun  and  pleasure,  in  wbidi  he  was  iiuU^^  by  bis 
sucocssorsi.    (Dwd.  Stc,  2,  21.) 

NloBK,  da^^|^hler  of  Tantalus,  kin^;  of  Lydi*,*^ 
married  to  Aiiiphiuu,  by  w  hum  ahc  had,  accorfing 
Ovid  and  other  ancient  writers,  seven  sods  and  wv'n 
<Iaughters.  Thia  ia  the  most  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, though  Homer  (iZ.,  24.  602)  and  others  ^ 
number  vaiimulj.  The  piido ^lUiobe  at  hamif  tk» 
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numcrt'Us  offspring  w  is  go  great,  that  she  is  eaid  to 
hiivr  inituited  Latona,  the  luotnerof  ApoUo  and  Diana, 
by  refiuiiig  to  offer  at  the  alUn  ruMd  in  her  honour, 
decUring  that  she  hcrselfhad  a  better  claim  to  worshifi 
and  Mciifices  than  one  who  was  the  mother  of  onl> 
two  daiUiwi.  Latona,  indignant  at  tliis  insolence  and 
p7T«iimptjon.  ciHrd  upon  nor  cliildrcn  for  rfverigc. 
Apollii  and  Diana  licard  her  prayer,  and  obcyod  tlie 
nitreaty  uf  their  outraged  parent.    All  the  sons  of 
Xiobe  SdU  by  the  arrows  of  ApoUo,  while  the  daugh- 
ter*, in  like  manner,  met  their  deadi  ftoro  the  hands 
uf  Diana     Chloris  alone  escaped  the  common  fitc 
She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus.  kin^  of  Pyloe.    This  tcr- 
iflile  judgment  of  the  goils  ao  af}°octrd  the  new  heart- 
stricken  and  huiniliatrd  Niobe,  that  she  was  changed 
by  her  excessive  ^ricf  into  a  stone  on  Mount  Sipylus, 
in  Lydia.    .^raphion  also,  in  attempting,  in  retalia- 
tion, to  destroy  the  temple  of  Apollo,  peruhcd  by  the 
sbafU  of  that  deity.    {Otid,  Met..  6,  146.  ac/fq. — W^- 
giH  ,/al'  .  9  —Apollod  ,  :3.  fi,  6  — .SV//)/i  .  Aniii;  . 
j«M.)    Pausauias  says,  that  the  rock  on  Sipylus, 
wmeh  went  by  til*  name  of  Miobe,  and  which  he  had 
vititcJ,  "  was  merely  a  rock  and  precipice  when  one 
came  close  up  to  it,  and  bore  no  resemblance  at  all  to 
•  woman;  bat  at  a  distance  von  might  ioiai(^  it  to 
be  a  woman  weepin;;  with  nownrnst  countenance." 
(PaiuAiL,  I,  21,  3  )— The  myth  of  Niobc  has  been 
explained  by  Volckcr  and  others  in  a  physical  sense. 
Acoofding  to  these  wrttera,  the  name  Nwbe  (Niod^t  i. 
e.,  BTeo^)  denote*  Ytmtk  or  Ntwnewx,   She  ie  the 
Jiu^kler  of  the  Ftourukine-onc  (T;iiit.ilus),  and  the 
niotber  of  the  Green-one  (Chloris).    lu  her,  ttien,  we 
may  view  the  young,  verdant,  fruitful  earth,  the  bride 
oftbe  f>un  <.\mphiir>ti),  beneath  the  influence  of  whose 
fecundating  beauis  she  pours  forth  vegetation  with 
brish  profusion.    The  rcvohition  of  the  year,  howev- 
er, deiMted  by  Apollo  and  Diana  (other  Ibrms  of  the 
«ra  and  moon),  withers  up  and  deetroyi  her  progeny  ; 
•he  weeps  and  stiffens  to  stone  (the  torrents  and  frosts 
of  winter) ;  but  Ctdoiis^  the  Green-one,  remains,  and 
spring  el<>thes  the  earth  anew  with  its  smiling  verdure. 
{Voiekcr,  Myth,  d^r  Jjp  ,  p  359  —KaghJUcy'a  My- 
tiolof^y,  p.  339.) — The  Ifgcnd  of  Niobe  and  her  chil- 
dren has  ailbrded  a  subject  for  art,  which  has  been  fine- 
ly treated  by  one  of  the  greatest  ancient  masters  of 
smlpture.  It  consist*  of  a  series,  rather  than  a  group, 
of  ii^iirc-i  of  botli  sexes,  in  all  the  disorder  and  a>,'ony 
of  expected  or  present  sufTering ;  while  one,  the  moth- 
er, d!e  haples*  Niobe,  in  the  moot  aflectinnf  attitnde  of 
mppHcation.  and  with  an  eTprp.ssion  of  deep  grief,  her 
eyes  turned  upward,  impiures  the  justly-otfended  gods 
to  moderate  their  anger  and  spare  her  offspring,  one 
of  whom,  the  youngest  girl,  she  strains  fondly  to  her 
bosom     It  is  ditficuit,  however,  by  description,  to  do 
ju^'ire  to  the  v.inoii'  e\rellenee  exhibited  in  this  ad- 
ourable  work.   The  arrangement  of  the  composition 
is  supposed  to  have  been  adapted  to  a  tympanum  or 
jnt!iaie[it     The  fiijiire  of  Niobe.  of  colossal  diiiK n 
«on«  compariHl  with  the  other  figures,  forms,  willi  her 
Toogcst  daughter  pressed  to  her,  Uie  centre.  The 
exeeation  of  this  interesting  monument  of  Greek  art 
is  attiibutfd  by  some  to  .Scopas,  while  others  ttiink  it 
cbf^  production  of  Praxiteln.    Pliny  says  it  was  a 
«|U4*stion  which  of  the  two  was  the  anther  of  it.  The 
^Toup  was  la  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianas  at  Rome. 
\  P!n,  .  3R,  10— .S\//,;..  T),ft.  An  .  M.  r  )    This  beau- 
tifbl  oieoc  of  scolpture  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  tlie 
OnnMdto  ofTtaeany  at  Florenee,th(Hig^ 
rf-t-H  it  tnereTj  ih  a  copy  — ^The  subject  of  Niobe  and 
be-r  chiUrvn  was  a  favourite  one  also  witlt  the  poets  of 
antiquity     Besides  the  beautiful  allusion  to  it  in  the  i 
Antigone  of  Sophocles  (v.  823,  sa/  i  ),  and  the  equally 
bciaatiful  story  in  Ovid  (Met.,  6,  140.  srij'j  ),  there  art; 
nunierou*  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  several 
of  which  have  great  merit,  and  appear  to  be  descriptive  i 
either  ofthogfoopofltgamwhMli  still  ousts,  or  of  \ 


some  similar  groop.  {Bnq^.  V».  Ktmtl.^  vol.  11, 

p.  238.) 

NiPNATKS,  a  range  of  meontains  In  Aimenia,  form- 
ing part  of  the  ^rrcit  chain  of  Taurus,  and  lying  to  the 
iiuutneast  of  the  Arsissa  Palus,  or  Lake  Van.  Their 
summits  were  covered  with  snow  daring  the  whole  • 

year,  and  to  this  circumstanre  the  name  Niphalcs 
IS  supposed  to  allude  (N(9u'rf/v,  qu4i»i  vn^truAj]^, 
"  snowy").  There  was  also  a  river  of  the  same  na>ne 
rising  in  this  mountain  cliain.  ( Virg.,  Georg.,  3,  30. 
—Horat.,  Od,,  «,  9.— JTc&i,  I,  15.— Pliny,  5,  27.— 
Amm.  MarcM.^  S3,  6.->CcUarhi«,  Gengr.,  voL  S, 
p.  321.) 

NiREirs,  a  king  of  Naxos,  son  of  Chanps  and 

Aglaia.  He  was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  beauty.  (Horn., 
II  ,  2,  671.— Horat.,  Od.,  3,  20,  15.) 

NlMMAf  I.  a  city  and  district  of  Upper  Asia,  near 
the  sotnrees  of  the  river  Ocbus,  now  the  Margal. 
.\ccording  to  Strab*),  it  would  appear  to  have  been  sit- 
uate between  Parthiene  and  Hyroanta.  {StnA.t  611. 
— Compare  Jfoimerf,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p  100.) 
The  same  writer  states  elsewhere  (p  ~)09>)  that  it  be- 
longod  in  part  to  Hyrcania,  and  was  in  part  an  inde- 
pendent district.  The  city  of  Nissa,  however,  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of 
Parthiene,  becoming  buch,  nu  doubt,  uu  the  first  spread 
of  the  Parthian  power.  Mannert,  in  conisequence, 
seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  .^saak  (probably  Arsak) 
of  Mdoms  of  Cham  (p.  7).— The  Ihmous  Niscan 
hori^CH  are  thought  to  h:ive  come  from  this  quarter. 
D'Anville  gives  Nesa  as  tlie  modem  name  of  the  city 
of  Nwmm,  and  remarks  that  it  "  has  iNdbre  it  vast 
plains,  proper  for  the  Parthian  Nomades  or  Hhepherds, 
IIS  they  were  characterized.  And  it  was  thence  that 
the  Turkish  sultan,  ancei^tor  of  the  Ottoman  family, 
departed  for  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates"  (vol.  2,  p. 
69,  Am.  ed.).  Mannert  merely  places  Nisca  near  the 
modern  Hrrat. — -II  The  harbour  of  Megara,  situate 
on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  connected  with  the  main  city 
by  long  waUs.  Ttw  eitadol  was  also  called  hy  die 
same  name,  and  stood  on  the  ronri  lirtween  Megara 
and  the  port.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
Thucydides  states  (4,  66)  that  the  citadel  might  be  cut 
off  from  the  city  by  effecting  a  breach  in  the  long  wall. 
{Cramer't  Aitc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  483.) 

NiMiBis,  a  large  and  populous  citv  of  Mesopotamia, 
about  two  days' journey  from  the  li^ris,  in  the  midst 
of  a  pleasant  and  ftntile  plain  at  the  wot  of  Mens  Ma- 
siuB,  and  on  the  river  5fIygdoniu«  The  nmnv  was 
changed  liy  the  Macedonians  into  Antiochia  .Mygdoni- 
ca  {'KvTiuxna  Mvy6oviKt}),  but  tUs  new  appellation 
only  lasted  as  long  as  their  power  When  the  Mace- 
donian sway  ceased,  the  old  name  of  Nisibis  wa.-*  re- 
sumed. The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  it  for 
the  first  time  during  the  war  earned  on  ty  LucuUns 
ncrainst  the  King  of^rmenia  (Pfs/.,  VU.  ImcuIL),  and 
vas  then  represented  a.s  a  I  iri^'.  and  popidons  city, 
situate  ill  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  territorf.  It  was  ta- 
ken and  plundend  hy  LoenlhiB.  (INs  CKstt.,  96,  7.) 
The  Partnians  subsequently  became  masters  of  the 
place,  and  held  it  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  took  it 
from  them.  (Dio  Cast.,  08, 18.)  Hadrian  gave  badt 
to  the  Parthians  the  provinces  oonqnered  from  tliem, 
and  yet  Nisibis  appears  as  a  Roman  dty  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Severu.s  It  had  very  probably,  therefore, 
been  taken  by  the  generals  of  Ludus  Verus.  Seve- 
ns deelared  ft  a  Ronan  eolbny,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province:  he  also  adornet!  ;nir!  st ren jrthene<l  it  {Iho 
Cass.,  76,  3. — Id,,  30,  G.—Spanhcim.  de  usu.  N.,  p. 
OOi.)  Fmn  this  period  it  remained,  for  tim  opaco  of 
two  renluries,  a  strong  bulwark  of  the  Rom?in  empire 
in  thi.s  quarter,  against  which  all  the  attack.^  of  the 
Persian  power  were  directed  in  vain,  with  tiir  excep- 
tion of  two  instances,  when  it  vras  taken  and  held  by 
this  nation,  though  oqI^  Ibr  a  aheit  time.  {CttfUd^ 
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I'll  Gordian.  trrt  .  c.  26, — ■I'rebeUu,  Vtl.  Odcml.,  c, 
Ifj.)  After  tlic  liiMth  of  Julian,  Niaibia  was  ceded  to 
Sapor,  king  of  reiaia,  by  Jovba,  and  remained  henoe- 
forth  far  tlw  P»rriana,  ^niat  it  had  thui  far  been  to  the 
Ri'iiians,  a  strong  frontier  town  Tho  latter  ooulJ 
never  regain  poaMwioo  of  it — The  modern  Nuibta 
or  JWteaHM,  which  oecapiM  the  inte  of  the  aneienl 
city,  ia  rcprrsrntet!  as  hrinjj  little  hettrr  thin  a  mere 
vilia^.  {Mannert,  Geoer.,  vol.  5,  pt,  'i,  p.  2a7,  stua.) 

Niava»  I.  a  mh  of  Hyrtacus,  bom  on  Mount  Ida, 
near  Troy  H*^  came  to  Italy  with  ^neaa,  and  was 
united  by  ticii  of  the  cloaeat  attachment  to  Euryalua, 
son  of  Opheltca.  During  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
wUh  TnmtiOi  Niw**  to  whon  the  de&nco  of  oob  of 
the  entraaoM  of  the  camp  waa  mtmatad,  dctennined 
t<  b.iWy  forth  in  search  of  tlilinga  of  .tm  as.  Eury- 
alua  accompanied  him  in  thia  periloua  undertaking. 
Fottune  at  firat  eeconded  their  ctTorta,  hot  they  were 
at  length  surprised  by  a  Latin  detachment  P'.iiryaluft 
waa  cut  down  by  VoUcens  ;  the  latter  was  as  imme- 
diately desfMlebMl  bf  the  avenging  hand  of  Nisus ; 
who,  however,  overpowered  by  numbers,  soon  shared 
the  fate  of  hia  friend.  (Vtrg.,  ^En.,  9,  176,  segq. — 
(^omjMire  JEn.,  5,  334,  s€^q.)—ll.  A  king  of  Mi'irara. 
In  the  war  waged  by  Minoe,  king  of  Grata,  against 
the  Athemaiii,  on  aeoount  of  the  death  of  Androgeus 
(rid.  Androgeus),  Megara  was  bcsic<;;i  <1,  htuI  it  waa 
taken  through  the  treachery  of  Scylla,  llic  J«iughier  of 
Niaoa.  Thia  prince  had  a  golden  or  purple  loc  k  of 
hair  |iTowing  on  his  head  ;  .iml  as  long  as  it  roniaincd 
uncut,  so  loiii;  was  his  lifi'  to  lust.  Scylla,  luvuig 
seen  Minos,  ft  H  in.  lovi*  with  him,  and  resolved  to  give 
him  the  victory,  ^>he  cut  off  her  father's  precious 
lock  as  he  slept,  and  be  immediately  died  ;  the  town 
waa  then  taken  hy  the  Cn  taiin  Hut  Minon,  instr.id 
of  rewarding  the  maiden,  disgusted  with  her  unnatural 
treachery,  tied  her  by  the  feet  to  the  stem  of  hia  ves- 
sel, and  thus  draggetf  h»»r  .ilonp  until  she  was  drowned. 
(ApoUod.,  3,  15,  i—ikfioi.  ad  Eunp.,  Htppol.,  1195.) 
Another  legend  adds,  that  Niaus  was  changetl  into  tlic 
bird  called  the  Sea-tagle  (uA^ucrof),  and  Scylla  into 
that  named  Cirur  (Ktlpi^),  and  that  the  father  continu- 
ally purNucbi  the  tl.i\ighter  to  puni-ih  her  for  her  crime. 
'{Ond,  MtUm.,  8.  146.— Fwy^  Cir.—Id.,  Georg ,  1. 
408.)  AeeoiAiiff  to  .£adiylu  ( Choepk^  600, 9c^q  ), 
Minoa  bribed  Sryll.i  with  a  golden  collar,  {K^ht- 
Uy'a  Mytkfdary,  p.  385.) 

NisfBoa,  1.  an  island  in  the  /K^uriii,  one  of  the 
Sporades,  about  sixty  Btntlin  north  of  Tt  lon  Sirnf'n 
describes  it  a)«  a  lofty  aiul  racky  ikU',  willi  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  Mytholofjista  pretended  that  this  isl- 
and had  been  eepaiated  from  doe  by  Neptune,  in  or> 
der  that  lie  might  hurl  it  egainit  the  giant  Potybotea. 
{Straho,  US  ~Apnllod.,  /.,  6,  2  —  P,;//.sv7»i  .  I.  2  — 
Suph.  Byz.,  a.  v.)  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  >  i- 
synans  w«m  Bubjeet  at  ocie  time  to  Artemiiia,  queen  of 
Oaria  (7.  99)  Thr  )iio<loni  n.iinr  ir.  .V^trTri  Frnni 
this  islaiui  IS  procured  a  Urge  immbor  of  ^ooil  mill- 
stoript*  iCrtmer*»  Anc.  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  4 is  ) — II 
The  chief  town  in  the  ialaiid  of  Cenwthua.  iikrabo, 
489.) 

N  iTKTis,  a  (laiiyhtpr  of  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  mar- 
ried by  his  auccaaaor  Anuwa  to  Cam^yaea.  Herodo- 
tus etttee  (8, 1),  that  Canities  waa  inetigated  to  aak 
in  marriage  t'-r  d m^^htrr  of  .\niasis.  liv  ii  ciTtaiii  phy- 
sician, whom  Ama^tM  had  compelled  to  go  to  Persia 
wlm  Cynu,  the  Mbn  of  Cambyaee,  waa  aufieting 
from  wrak  eyrg,  and  reqneBtcd  the  Egyptian  kinrr  to 
send  liirn  a  muji  skilled  in  medicine.  The  physician 
did  this,  cither  that  Amaab  night  experience  affliction 
at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  or  provoke  C/xtnhypes  by  a 
lefhsal.  Amasis,  however,  did  not  suiui  liis  own 
daughter,  but  Nitetis,  who  discovered  the  deception  to 
Gamli^fleB,  whioh  ao  exa^NBiated  that  monaiclk  that 
i^HenaiiMid to aako warea AaMMifc.  FMdeeucdtt- 
tb»  truth  of  thia  aoeoont,  on  the  ground  that 


Auricii  having  been  dead  above  furty  vears,  no  dau^vlet 
ot  his  could  have  been  young  enough  to  be  «wyp1»Hp 
to  Cambyses.    Larchcr,  however,  endeavours  tr>  rrr 
I  ondle  the  apparent  improbability,  by  sayinclhat 
is  threat  rrasuti  to  t-mppose  that  Apries  hvcd  a  pri^"Iu  r 
1  mauyycarv  aStcx  Amasis  had  ^tnzooed  hiin,anditut, 
I  IheiMoitt,  Nitetia  might  have  been  no  non  tltiatO  « 
22  yr.ir^>  of  ar'*'  when  she  waa  Mnt  lo  CiffllijM: 
{Larchtr,  ad  Herod.,  1.  c.) 

NiTioaaioaa,  a  pMpl^  of  GauL  of  Cdtic  oiigio. 
but  who  settled  among  the  .\qiiitatn  T!nir  rtiief 
city  was  Nitiobrigum  or  Agiuauaii,  i  ii  thr  (i.-iniimii. 
now  Agcn,  and  tneir  territory  an^\^<  rs  to  r.l;  in. 
in  the  DtforimtiU  de  Lot  ct  GaronM.  (C(U^  U. 
7,  l.'-^LaiunTet  bdi  Getter.,  ad  Cat.,  ».  * ) 

NiTot  p.iM,  I.  a  (jU(  (11  of  Babylon,  gem  r.'illv  sujij  jssd 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Nebuchoidoooiuir  or  .N>(itt> 
chadnexxar,  and  grandmother,  consetmentK,  tol^^bvoc* 
tils'  or  N;ilH>iif(lus.  who  is  ralird  in  Uanitl  Bi'.r-h.itiat 
or  Bt>lliuji;ir.    {lltcrcii^  Idecn,  vol.  1,  pi  2,  p.  IM. 
— Larcher,  ad  Herod.,  1,  184.)    Wcsscling,  bowevei, 
and  others,  make  her  the  queen  of  Evilmerodach,  ton 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.    (Wcgteltng,  ad  Htrcd.,  I  c)— 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  Nitocris,  in  order  to  miiicr 
lier  territimes  more  aecure  fnm  the  Medcs,  ikcnd 
the  eoorae  of  the  Eupluratea,  and  made  it  n  toy 
winding  that  it  came  in  i\m  c<<ur.sc  three  times  to  .\r- 
dericea.    ( Vid.  Ardcricca.)    bhc  also  laced  the  ban** 
of  tta-  Kujthrates,  where  it  paMcd  through  Babvlcn, 
with  burned  bricks,  and  conriertpd  the  two  division*  of 
the  city  by  a  bridge  of  sloue.    {Jhrcd  .  1, 186.)  Dk 
historian  likewise  informs  uk,  that  i-hc  prepared  a  sep- 
ulchre for  heiaelf  over  the  inoit  fraquentedpta  ofik 
city,  with  an  inaeription  to  tUi  cOect,  Ihst  if  nj  cf 
her  succcf;.4ors  should  find  himself  in  want  ofrouory, 
he  should  open  this  semtlchre  and  take  as  muck  m  be 
might  think  fit ;  but  that,  if  he  were  not  reducd  to 
real  want,  he  oufjht  to  forbear:  othrwifp  hf 
have  cautvc  to  rtipval.    Thi.^  nvonumcnl  reiuaiiiui  ui.- 
touched  till  the  reign  of  1  )ariii!« ;  who,  judging  it  un- 
reasonable  tliat  the  gate  nhould  remain  useless  to  lit  in- 
habitants (for  no  man  would  pass  under  a  dead  \tii)). 
and  that  an  invitiio'  trr.;.9ure,  moreover,  should  he  «d- 
dered  luaerviceaUB,  broke  open  the  tqpoldue;  Uit, 
inatead  of  money,  he  found  only  (he  Temahia  Kii^ 
cris,  and  the  following  inFrrlplioii  ;     //f;if>,'  ikau  mi 
inn  tmuiiaUu  rtmetout,  and  gtccdy  ajur  the  wif 
sordid  pain,  thou  \eouldst  not  hate  moliiUd  the  i(f*i- 
,-h,,s  of  ihc  daui  "    (7/,  /  ,  r/ .  1.  187.)    Plutarch  t«ik 
the  .sauic  tlory  of  StKuruniis.    (Apcphtk,  Rtg  H 
Due. — vol.  6,  p.  661,  cd.  Retsf.f  )    Ttic  custom,  W- 
ever,  of  depoeuing  treaaurca  in  the  tombs  of  deocued 
monaKhawaavery  eonnnon^ththe  andenls.  S«h^ 

mon  did  this  in  the  ra.so  of  David's  sr]ni!ihrt  ,  and 
Hyrcanus,  and  after  him  Herod,  both  opeutti  iht  lomb 
and  obtained  large  amounta  of  tieamtre  fn^  ni  it  (/^ 
srfj,..  Ant.  Jud  ,  7,  l.'i  — W.  ih  ,  13.  »  >— II  Aqu«n 
of  Egypt,  who  succeeded  her  brother.  The  Egjp- 
tianoTutviag  dethroned  and  put  to  death  the  Isiter,  xt 
her  over  them.  She  took  a  singular  revenge,  bow- 
er, for  tlje  death  of  her  brother ;  for,  having  eoiMftX'' 
ed  a  largo  subterranean  apartment,  and  having  invitfJ 
to  an  enfeitainment  in  it  those  individuals  who  l-ad 
been  moet  concerned  in  her  brother^a  murder,  fht  k( 
in  t!i<'  river  by  a  secret  passagf.  atit'.  drowned  ihrm  »IL 
She  then  destioved  herself  {Herod.,  2,  100 )  Hw- 
ren  takea  tbte  MitoeriA  for  a  qneen  of  .^thiopn  on- 
LMTi  ;  Tio  iustance  of  a  n  i'TTi'Ti'J  queen  being  toam 
among  the  pure  Egyptian  dyuaiilifs.  (Wrt«,  •» 
pt.  1,  p.  412.)  Jablonaki  approves  of  the  intcrprcU- 
tion  which  Eratosthenes  gives  to  the  name  Ailcfi^ 
according  to  whom  it  is  equivalent  to  'Al*f)yd  W^f^ 
pot;.     {.Jiihliin.'il,-  ,  -f-Y' I//''  •  P-  162.) 

rs'iTai*,  a  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  wast  of  the  Canopy 


bnadi  oTthe  IWe,  in  the  deM»tnear  the  hket  vkicb 
afiwded  nitae.  U  gave  name  to  the  Nltrioiis 
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Tcccirinff  it«  own  from  the  adjacent  Natron  lakes. 
Manj  Christians  were  accustomed  to  flee  hither  for 
itfage  during  the  eariy  persecQtioDi  of  the  ehtueli. 
(So7om.,  6.  3\  —8oerat.t  Bede*,,  4, 98.— PiiM.,  ft,  9. 

— ii,  31,  10.) 
NrvAvf r.  one  of  tho  Fortanatn  Insolv,  oiT  the 

wr«trm  rn-ist  r,f  M.iiTritnnin  Tirij^itniia.  It  1!^  now  the 
islaiul  ot"  'J'ciicijjc.  The  name  iN'tvaria  has  rrf<T<  nee 
to  thf*  snowB  wliirh  cover  tho  aanunitM  of  thr  i^iland 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Tt  was  also  calird  Con- 
TaJlis.  (P/in.,  4,  32 )— II.  A  city  of  Hispania  Tar- 
niMin  iiM>.  in  tlio  trrritcrY  of  thtf  VocCBlj  and  to  the 
north  of  Cauca.   (/rtn.  Ant.,  435.) 

NocTTLffcji,  a  ■amame  of  Diana,  as  in^cating  the 
!;oil<1i'>s  thnt  shinrs?  rlurin^  the  night  Boason.  The  cp- 
itlict  would  also  appear  to  have  reference  to  her  tem- 
i>!-'i  being adomeawhhliglits  during  the  same  period. 
This  trmplc  wn?  nn  the  Pnlntitif  PIill.  roinparr  fla* 
rftnark  ut  \  arru  ;  "  Luna,  quod  suia  iucel  ntirtu  : 
ita^ue  ca  dicta  Nochluca  m  PoteflU,  mm  sN  noUU 
butt  tfrnftum"  (L.  L.,  4, 10). 

Not.  A,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities 
of  r  iii  pania,  situate  to  thenortheast  of  Neapolis.  The 
cariiest  record  we  have  of  it  in  from  Hecatcus,  who  is 
ritH  b^-  Stephanas  of  B3rzantiam  (r  v.  JiulXa),  Thai 
.ir.< -I'  -it  historian,  in  one  of  his  works,  ilosm'hrrl  it  ns 
a  I  itv  of  the  AuBones.  According  to  sumo  accounts, 
N'o!a  was  said  to  have  been  foundeil  by  the  Etrurians. 
{VrU.  PaJcrc,  1,  fi.—Polyb.,  2,  17.)  Others,  again, 
Tpprrwnled  it  ax  a  colony  of  the  Chalcidiaiis.  {Jus- 
tin.  20,  1.  13.)  If  liiis  latter  account  be  correct,  the 
Chakidiaiu  of  Cumoi  and  Neapolis  arc  doubtless 
meant  All  them  conflicting  atatements,  however, 
fi,..y  Ti  cnnril.  i!  hy  admitting  that  it  successivelv 
fdl  into  the  hamiis  of  these  different  people.  Nola  af- 
terward appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  together  with  other  Cainpaninii  tovrns.  until  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Romans.  (/./;■  ,  0,  28 — Slrah  , 
249  )  Though  situated  in  an  npcn  nlain,  it  was  c.ipa- 
Ue  of  being  eaaily  defended,  from  the  atmigth  of  its 
wilb  and  towera ;  and  we  know  H  resisted  all  the  ef- 
fcr1<  i.f  Hannibal  after  the  bat(lt>  of  C;iiiri»,  under  th( 
abie  dirrctioa  of  MarccUus.  {Lie.,  23,  14,  scaa. — 
Cif  .  Brut  ^  3.)  In  the  Social  war,  thta  city  fell  into 
the  hand.'!  nf  thr  ronfrdrr;itr.>;.  .and  rcm.iincd  in  their 
po»M*ssion  nt'iirly  to  the  conclusion  of  tlic  war.  It 
w«  then  retaken  Ijy  SyUa,  and,  having  been  set  on  fire 
by  the  Sanmite  garrison,  was  hunicd  to  tho  ground 
(Iff,  Ejnt.,  m.—Appxan,  Bell.  Civ,  1,  A2.—Vell. 
/'.  .'"-  .  IS  )  It  must  have  risen,  however,  from 
iu  ruins,  since  subsequent  writera  reckon  it  amonfj: 
ttte  ritiea  of  Ctanpania,  and  'Frontimia  reporta  that  it 
WIS  colonized  by  Vespasian.  (Plin  .  5. — Front., 
de  Co' )  Here  AngUMtus  breathed  his  last,  as  Taci- 
tus Suetonius  remark,  in  the  some  house  and 
chamber  in  wliich  his  fafhiT  Oct  tviiis  had  ciidi'il  his 
days.  {7\icit ,  Ann.,  1,  5,  il  U.—  Sui:!.,  Jv;-  ,  '.)!)  ) 
The  modem  name  of  the  place  is  the  same  as  the  an- 
ocot.  NcU,  iCramar'M  Anc.  Ita/j/,  vol.  2,  p.  210  ) 
Anlos  OelfhM  ivTatea  a  fboHsh  slorj',  that  Virgil  had 
intrr^Ttifni  the  name  of  X.)|a  into  his  Gcor<^irK  ('2, 
S25).  \mi  that,  when  he  was  refiued  penuiasion  by  tlie 
ibhabitants  to  lead  olf  a  stream  of  water  into  hia 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  place  {a</uavt  u'i  durncf  in 
jrrppinqvMn  rtis).  he  oblileraled  tin"  uanie  of  tho  city 
frum  his  ji^m,  and  Kubistitutcd  X\w.  word  ora  {Aul 
Oeil.,  7,  20.— Compare  .S\rr  ,  ad  .En  ,  7.  710  -  /'/,;- 
'^T  '  *^  Georg  ,  I.  f  )  Ambrose  Lro,  a  rKiiivc  of  i 
Nola,  has  taken  the  trouble  of  refuting  the  idle  charge 
Idc  A'ofa,  1,  2  —SehotLt  Scnpt.  Butt,  /te/.— Consult 
nefiu,  ei  Oeorf.J.  e.^Vgr.  Left. — Vms,  ai  Gtorg., 
I.  '  >  T!ic  oiiU"  particular  of  .tuv  vaUic  to  l>e  obtain- 
ed from  the  story  would  seem  to  be  the  locality  of 
▼trgil's  farm  in  the  neiehboihood  of  Nola,  in  what 
Were  called  the  C'unjn  rh!(ipr<ri     {  Vo.iii,  I.  r  )  ' 

NoMAOSs  (No/Kidff),  a  general  name  among  tho 


Greeks  for  the  pastoral  nations  of  antiquity,  which 
lived  in  wandering  tribes,  a«  the  Softhiana,  Arabs,  dec. 
SUIaat  makes  the  NumiAans  to  nave  obtained  their 

name  in  this  way  (Br!!  .Tu^  ,  I'-'),  hut  uithovil  the 
least  propriety.  T^c  term  Numida  is  evidently  of 
Piiceniciaa  ongin.  Le  Clerc  explains  Nnmidv  by  2Ve> 
moudtm,  "wanderers"  {Clcnc,  ad  (t't»  .  10,  H) 

NoMENTLM,  u  city  of  Italy,  in  iht  t«  rrilory  of  the 
Sabines,  and  to  the  northeast  of  Ruiue.  It  was  a  col- 
ony of  Alba  {Dion.  Hal.,  2,  5:;),  and  therefore  origi- 
nallv.  ]ii  rh.ip.s.  a  I-ntin  city  {Liv  ,  1,  38),  but  from  its 
po.mtioM  it  is  j^i  iK  rally  attributed  to  the  Sabines.  No- 
mentum  was  Anally  conquered,  with  several  other 
towna,  A.V.C.  4t7,  and  admitted  to  the  pnticipation 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  Latin  municipal  citicb*. 
{lav.,  3,  14.)  It  was,  however,  but  an  insignificant 
place  hi  the  time  of  Propertius  (4,  10).  Its  territory 
was  nevcrthrlcfifi  Inn^f  rclchrntrd  fur  the  produce  of 
its  Vineyards ,  and  hence,  in  tJie  liuic  of  Scticca  and 
Pliny,  we  fuid  that  land  in  this  district  was  sold  for 
enormoua  auma.  The  ibimer  had  an  eatate  in  the  vi> 
cinity  of  this  town,  wUeh  was  his  ftvonrtte  wtreat. 
{Ej  isi ,  101  — P/i«..  14.  A.—Coluviella.  R  A' ,  3.  3  ) 
The  wine  of  Nomentum  is  commended  by  Athenaius 
(1 . 48)  and  Martial  {\ ,  80).  The  poet  had  a  frrm  n«tr 
thiH  «^p(^t,  to  which  lir  makes  frequent  adlnaion*. 
{Cratiitr't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  305.) 

NoNACRis.  a  town  of  Arcadia,  to  the  noTthwwt  of 
Pfiencus,  and  on  the  confines  of  Achaia.  It  was  aur- 
rounded  by  loAy  mountains  and  perpendicular  rocks, 
ov^  r  \s  hich  the  celebrate«l  torrent  Styx  precipitated  it- 
self to  join  the  river  Crathis ;  the  waters  were  said  to 
lie  poisonous,  and  to  possess  the  property  of  diaaolving 
metals  ;ind  other  hard  si:?istance8  exposed  tu  their  ac- 
tion. {I'ausan  ,  8,  18.— P/m.,  2,  101  —  l  i/rwr.,  8, 
3.)  Herodotus  describes  the  Nonacriaii  Styx  as  a  scan- 
ty rill,  distillini;  fniin  tlie  rock,  and  falling  into  a  hol- 
low basin  surruundid  by  a  wall  (fi,  75). — Pausanias 
only  saw  the  ruins  of  Nonacris.  (Compare  Strj  han 
Byz.,  *.  V.  NwfOKpif.)  Pouqueviile  niforma  us,  thai 
the  M  of  the  Styx,  which  ta  now  called  Jtfmrotrrro, 
or  tho  ^'Hlack  Water,"  is  to  be  seen  near  the  villatip 
of  Vounan,  and  somewh.it  to  the  south  of  Cuiacnia. 
He  describes  it  as  streaming  in  a  sheet  of  foam  from 
one  of  the  loOie^^t  precipices  of  Mount  Chdmus.  and 
afterward  uniting  with  the  Crathis  in  the  \'ulicy  of 
Klouhnais.  (Voyage,  vol.  5,  p.  4.W.)  The  rocks 
above  Nonacns  are  called  Aroanll  Montes  by  Paa- 
sanias.  {Cranur*9  Aneunt  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  814  ) 
The  epithet  Nvnacnus  is  somctiiues  used  by  the  po- 
ets in  the  sense  of  "Arcadian."  Thus,  Ovid  emptoya 
it  hi  apeaking  of  Evttidcr,  as  being  an  Arcadian  by 
Inrth  (Foal.,  5,  97)^  and  also  of  Atalanta.  {Met.,  8. 
426) 

Nonius  Marcellus,  a  Latin  grammarian.  The 
period  wlien  he  flourished  is  not  exactly  known.  It 
hii3  been  fcupposcd,  however,  from  his  citing  no  writer 
later  than  Apuleius,  that  he  liv(  d  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  Hambci;ger  bchex  es  him  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Constantine  {Zuvcrl.  Naehr. 
ton  th  n  rorn.  Srlmfl^l.,  vol.  5,  p.  783),  while  Fimrcius, 
relying  on  a  passage  of  Ausoniua  (Prc/c**.  Burdeg., 
e.  18),  where  mention  is  madeof  aMareellus,  a  gran- 
loarian  of  Narbo,  thinks  that  our  author  could  not  have 
lived  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
( r.  ,  itc  tncrti  ac  deerep.  Ung.  Lat.  sencct.,  p.  302.) 
Xtinivis  .Marcellus  is  surnanied,  in  some  manuacripta, 
Pcrtptilcticus  Ttburiensis,  because  perhaps  he  had 
studied  the  philosophy  td"  .\ri.*totlo  in  the  Hbrarv  ap- 
pended to  Hadrian'a  tiburtine  villa.  He  has  left  be- 
hind hUn  a  woik entided  **De  proprietaie *mno«Km," 
divided  into  nineteen  chapters.  It  \n  occupied  with 
grammatical  topics,  except  the  last  hix  chapters,  which 
tvrat  of  matierx  connected  principally  with  the  sab- 
jcct  of  .T'  Il  I  ii^^v  (Cuihi /red.,  Auct.  Lat.  Iing.,p. 
462.)    hi  ihc  extracts  from  the  ancient  gnunman- 
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aiui,  whtJ  had  writti'u  on  the  dilFereiif e  bclvveetl  worJi*, 
oxtraets  ;  i  i  'h  d  liy  Gothofredus  ((jodefrui),  among 
ethers,  we  find  fragments  of  the  writinga  of  Marcellua 
(p  1335).  Some  modern  critics  have  formed  rather 
an  unfavourahia  opinion  of  Nonius  Marcellu*.  G.  J. 
VoMUU  says  that  ne  i«  deficient  in  learning  and  iudg- 
ment ;  and  Jtutua  Upria*  traata  turn  aa  a  man  or  very 
weak  mind.  (Voss,  ^^■  PhiJo'n!,.  5.  13. — Ltps..  An- 
ttq  Lcct.,  2,  4.)  On  the  other  hand,  Isaac  Vosaius  I 
lamenta  the  hard  fat«  of  this  grammarian,  whom,  ae- 
cnnlin;;  to  Jiliii,  nu»(Jeni  srholars  have  been  acrustr^mrd 
to  insult  becauKt;  uaablo  to  understand  his  writings 
{tuL  Caiull.,  |>.  212)  It  is  certain,  that  no  ancient 
grammarian  la  ao  rich  in  his  citations  from  previous 
writers,  which  he  often  ^ves  without  passing  any 
opinion  upon  them,  {t  is  sufficient,  however,  for 
modem  achoiars  to  obtain  theae  eitationa ;  nor  nood 
they,  in  ftd,  regret  that  the  comfiiler  haa  not  append- 
ed to  ihom  liis  iiidividnal  sentiments.  (Sekott^  Httt. 
hit.  Rum  ,  vo!  :J,  p  310,  staq.) 

NoNM  s,  I.  a  native  of  Panopolia  in  Kgypt,  and 
distinguished  for  his  poetical  abilities     The  precise 
period  when  he  flourished  is  involved  in  great  un- 
certainty, nor  M  anything  known  with  accuracy  re- 
specting the  ciicumsUinces  of  his  life.  Conjecture 
has  been  called  in  to  supply  the  place  of  positive  infor- 
mation    Xoiiiiu.s  was,  .iH  appears  from  his  jiroduc- 
tions,  a  man  of  groat  erudition,  and  wc  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  either  educated  at  Alexandrea.  or  had 
lived  in  that  city,  wli.  rr  nil  the  Greek  eruditinii  cm- 
Ired  during  the  tiriit  ayes  of  the  Christian  era  — W  ius 
he  bom  a  Christian,  or  did  he  embrace  Christianity 
after  he  had  reached  a  certain  age      We  ha\  i>  lii>rp  a 
question  about  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  in  cum- 
pletc  uncertainty.   The  author  of  th<'  Dwnysiara  must 
have  been  a  pagan ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  Christian,  even  supposing  that  he  had  made  the 
Greek  mytholoijy  a  suhjci-t  of  dccj)  sfudv,  wouM  have 
felt  inclined  to  turn  his  attention  to  a  theme,  in  treat- 
in  i^r  .>  f  wlueh  he  must  inevitably  shock  the  feelings  and 
incur  the  censure  of  his  fellow-Chrislians.    And  yet ' 
Nonnus  composed  also  a  Christian  poem. — It  is  prob- 1 
able,  then,  that  he  was  at  firat  a  pagan,  and  embraced 
the  new  religion  at  a  subsequent  period  of  bis  life. 
But  heie  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself    How  comes 
it  that  no  Christian  %vriii  r  nf  the  time  m.-iki^a  mention 
of  the  conversion  of  a  man  who  must  have  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  learning?  To  explain  this  silence, 
it  han  f>orn  supposed  th:i(  Annmi.s  was  one  of  those 
pagan  philosophers  and  Kophi.sts,  who  were  a  party  in  j 
the  tumult  at  Alcxandrea,  which  had  Ix-en  excited  by 
the  iii»"]t-rTncc  of  the  bishop  Theophilus    To  escape  I 
the  v< u^.  ,.iice  of  their  opponents,  some  of  these  phi-  ' 
losophcrs  expatrint cd  themselves,  others  submitted  to 
baptism.    If  Nonuus  was  in  the  nantber  of  the  latter,  j 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  eecfeaiastica]  wri-  | 
ters  of  the  day  could  derive  no  advantaiii>  to  th»  ir 
cause  from  his  conversion.    {Wnchcrt,  dc  Nonm  /V 
nopoltlano,  Vtteb.,  1810.)    This  hypothesis  fixes  the  I 
period  vvhf't)  Nonnus  flourlslnd  af  (he  end  of  the  fourth, 
and  the  commencemi-ul  of  the  lifth  century.    He  was 
then  contemporary  with  Synesius.    Now,*  among  the  ' 
letters  of  this  plulosopher,  there  is  one  (Ep  43,  ad 
Anm»ttt».)  in  which  he  recommends  a  certain  Sosena, 
soil  of  NoiiuuH,  ;i  yoliiiy  tiKui  who,  hc  says,  has  re- 
ceived a  vtry  careful  education.    Hc  speaks,  on  thb  1 
same  occasion,  of  the  misfeitune  into  which  Soeena's 
father  had  fallen,  of  losing  all  his  proprrtv,  ami  (his  ' 
very  circumstance  suits  perfectly  well  tfir  i.iM-  of  um 
who  had  been  involved  in  the  troublt  s  it  .\lrx.iii(lr<  n.  ' 
which  had  for  their  result  the  pill  i^'iiii:      'hr  dwi  II- 
ings  of  the  pagans. — We  have  alre  ady  remarked  that 
there  exist  two  {mems  composed  by  Nonnus  :  one  of  | 
titeae,  Uie  fruit,  probably,  of  his  old  age,  is  a  stranger 
to  pro&ne  Uteratme ;  it  is  a  paraphrase  on  the  gospel 
of  St  lohn.    The  other  is  entitled  AiQwotmi  or  I 


Unacdptna.  It  id  in  48  buokj^  at  cantos,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  adventures  of  Dionysius  or  Bae^H, 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  bis  return  from  hi.<i  upe- 
dition  into  India ;  and  the  early  boolu  ako  cunuia, 
by  way  of  introduction,  the  history  of  Europa  anj 
Cfadraus,  the  battle  of  the  giants,  and  ntunenms  otbf  r 
mythological  stories.  There  are  ftwworits  aboat  thr 
merits  of  which  th«'  opinions  of  the  Iramr-il  h.»v,-  (k-pv 
more  divided  than  this  last-mentioned  proiiuctioa  of 
Nonnus.  He  who  would  be  a  competent  judge  m 
thin  nKitt(^r.  nmst  pns«!ess  as  much  tastp  as  eruJition, 
mid,  uiifortiuiatidy,  theKe  two  (qualities  are  notolUa 
found  united  in  the  same  individual.  Tbe  (inttiSlut 
of  Nonnus,  Palckcnberg,  a  philologist  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, carried  his  admiration  so  far  as  to  place  the  port 
on  a  level  with  Homer.  .lulius  Tisar  .S^aliger  even 
preferred  him  to  Homers  while  PoUtian and Moicta^ 
without  c : .  r  v  u  u  tbdr  enthusiasm  to  such  an  extmae. 
held  him.  however,  in  the  highest  estimation.  Onthf 
other  hand,  Nicholas  Heinaius.  Peter  Cuneos,  Josqiii 
Scaliger,  and  Kapin,  allowed  Nonnus  no  merit  whit* 
ever.  The  tnith  j>rt»h,iMy  lies  between  thr«s  fwn  n 
tremes. — In  order  to  judge  fairly  of  Nonnus,  wt  mm 
be  careful  to  pot  awmy  from  our  minds  every  i«lca 
a  regular  epic  poem,  and  must  Gonuder  the  A(wmi> 
axd  merely  as  a  species  of  exerrise  or  dechiatfiaB 
(jxf/.cTi/)  in  verse,  which  has  st  rM-d  flu-  aulln  r  fir  a 
poundwork  on  which  to  display  llw  fruits  of  vast  lead- 
ing and  research.  If  we  view  the  poem  m  tMa 
wr  sh  il!  find  that  it  is  nnt  oven  wanting  in  a  rcguhr 
plan,  and  that  tlierc  reiiriti>  lltrou^^dnuit  it  all  that  ariez 
and  method  which  suffice  for  surti  a  prodoetioB.  A 
man  of  taste  very  probal)ly  would  never  have  selrctiNj 
such  a  theme,  yet  Nonnus  has  displayed  great  »pirit 
in  the  management  of  its  details.  His  work  is  A*- 
tinguished  by  a  great  variety  uf  fables,  by  the  beaaty 
ofUie  images  employed,  and  by  the  cotreetnesi  «f  w 
sentiments  uhich  it  contains;  yet  his  style  isuwf;::nl 
sometimes  bordering  on  simplicity,  often  en){>ii3lar, 
sometimes  easy  and  graceful, but  much  morefre^^wadj 
lanf^tiid.  |>r<)lix,  and  trivial  (ConKuh  Outearof.  Sm- 
WW*  von  1'amjpoli.s,  dti  DirliJrr.  tkc  ,  Prt€r$h., 
4to.) — But,  whatever  may  hr  tlie  rank  \\hi(  h  istobf 
assigned  to  N<mnuH  in  the  list  of  poets,  his  Auswows 
certainly  possess  a  strong  interest  for  us  if  » llA 
storofioiisc  of  mythological  traditioiiK.  It  Is  i-iifTi.  ii  iit 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work, 
when  considered  in  this  liffht,  to  recollect  the  ^ 

number  of  yK>rinspf  rvrrv  kind  of  which  Rarrhu'!  and 
his  mysterious  rites  were  the  subject,  and  of  whifh 
nothing  nowmnains  to  us  but  the  mere  titio  ant)  i 
few  fr.i>i;nirnts  prf  nrrvrd  by  the  erudition  of  NflO* 
nus  .\tninii:  (licsc  v\ork.a  thu-t  have  thus  pcrithei 
may  be  enumt  r.iir  l  five  tragcHlies,  bearing  each  thr 
title  of  The  Bacchantes,"  and  having  fef  their  au- 
thors .^schylua,  CIcophon,  lophon,  Xenodet,  lid 
Epigrnrs  ;  tv.o  ether  tragedies  of  ^tsrhvhis.  nnnelj. 
"  The  Baasandcs"  and  Semeie  a  piece  by  Cad- 
nus ;  three  pieces  of  .£sehvlus,  Euri{Hara.and  Io^ms, 

rnrh  rntttlcd  "  PcnihruJi  ;  two  of  J'nphoHrs,  each  fS* 
luled  AthamaM a  satiric  drama  under  thf  saiw 
namo  by  Xcnocles ;  varUHU  comedies  entitled  the 
"  Itacchantes,"  by  Epicharmus,  Antiphanes,  Diodei^ 
and  I.ysippus  ;  together  with  a  host  of  dithyisiiil«* 
ajnl  other  works  hoih  in  prose  and  verse.— Hrnninn 
remarks,  that  Nonnua  ought  to  be  reganled  *»  tli' 
storer  of  the  hexameter.  After  the  exaanfe  of  Ho* 
HUT,  tlic  poets  .Tnli-riiir  to  Nonnus  jilirrd  W  frsurai 
pause  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot  (calleJ  ih"* 
pcijthemimeral  pause  in  the  language  of  the  gtBWO** 
rians)  ;  they  diii  not.  hnwcver,  .it  thr  f^nnw  time  COS- 
sider  thn\  the  verses  of  ihv.  Iliad  and  Odywjf 
rich  in  d.trtyis,  and  that  their  own  hcxajnetcrs  werf 
rendered  harsh  by  ve«»an  of  the  manv  spondees  tbey 
eontaiited.  What  idso  interferRl  with  the  hannoi? 
of  theb  Knes  was  the  pnetiee  of  regarding  v  ihoit 
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a  vowp]  placed  before  a  route  follower!  hy  a  liquid, 
in  which  they  directly  departed  from  Homeric  uaa^. 
Nonnua,  on  hia  part,  replaced  a  portion  of  the  spondees 
t^daetjla,  introduced  the  trochaic  cwsum  in  the  thin! 
foot,  banished  the  trochees  from  the  fourth,  made  lonji 
the  vowels  followed  by  a  mute  with  a  liouid,  excluded 
the  halm  exceptiiig  in  nblSMa  bonowed  from  Homer, 
■ml  wUdi  Ind  wedhnw  Ae  fltiMfi<ni  of  ages,  and  in- 
t^rdirtril  himsiolf  the  license  of  making  the  ca-siira 
&U  upon  a  Bhort  syllable.    If  by  these  changes  the 
iMiaBieter  lost  somewhat  of  its  statelincss  and  grav- 
ity, it  gained,  al  the  smnf?  time,  in  point  of  fulness 
and  elen^ce.    In  fine,  vorsi6cation,  which  had  be- 
come too  t-i.Hy,  now  roHumed  the  rank  of  an  art. 
{Hermann,  Orfhtca^  p.  60.— /A,  £jm.  Doctr.  Meir., 
f.  S88,  ed.  Lijm.,  1816.)   A  good  edition  of  Nonnus 
u  still  ,1  (If'sttlcratum.    Thi>  first  edition  of  the  A/r)ri  - 
Oiaxa  was  giyen  by  FalrkeiOv-rg,  from  a  manuscript 
iriaeh  is  now  at  Vienn  i,  !r  ;:i  the  Plantin  press,  Ant- 
werp. 15f)9,  in  'Ito.     It  contained  nien  ly  tli.  nn-ek 
texl-    This  cJitioa  waa  reprinted  by  \Verhel,  with  a 
poor  translation  by  Lubin,  at  Hanover,  in  1605,  in  8vo. 
CoMiwi  miblish«d  in  1610»  At  Lie^ii,  Animadmrn</- 
with  a  Aswrtadion  on  th«  poet  by 
Daniel  Helnsiti.s,  and  conjf-etnrrs  by  Scaligcr,  whirti 
Wecbel  atiorward  joined  to  liis  edition  of  1G05,  pre- 
fixiiig.  at  the  same  time,  a  new  title-page.    Few  of  the 
learned,  after  thi.<!.  occupied  theinseivrs  with  Nonnus. 
la  1783,  V'illoiiiua  published  in  his  EyuiiUte  Vimrt- 
inM»(lSvin,  4to),  eome  good  eonectiotui  made  by  an 
•ooaymoos  scholar  on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1603.    In  1809,  Moser  gave  an  edition  of  six 
l"ook-!  of  the  ^i<n-vniaK(i  (nimely  from  the  Nth  to  the 
13th  iadasive)  at  Heidelberg.    The  part  here  edited 
wHiiiM  tlie  espMla  of  Boomiw  pvovioiitdy  to  his  In- 
lian  expedition.    It  is  accompanied  with  notes,  and 
vkUh  arguments  for  the  entire  poem.    The  latest  and 
best  edition,  however,  of  the  AiovvoiaKu  is  that  of 
Gr«fe,  Ltpa.,  1819-1826,  2  vols  8vo.    The  nnte-»  to 
this  are  merely  critical.    Tlie  editor  Ivi^  promised  an 
explanatory  and  copious  commentary  *,  but  this  has  ti<  >t 
]«t  ippewed.   (iScAoO,  Hut.  iM.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  79. 
aeff  >---The  other  work  of  Nonnus,  the  paraphrase  of 

St  Jolui's  Gospel,  waa  published  for  the  first  time  bv 
Aidas  ManuUus  at  Venice,  about  1501.  (Compare,  in 
friatioa  to  this  rare  edition,  Anntd.  drs  Aldex,  vol.  1, 
p  438.)  The  best  edition,  however,  is  that  of  I'ns  ow, 
XtiM.,  1834.  The  Paraphriijie  wa«  translated  uu  j  l.at- 
insgroeveral  scholars,  and  has  been  very  frt'iiuently  re- 
friM.  (Conauk  Fabncma,  Bihl.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  687, 
••ff.)  Dnniel  Heinsius  has  criticised  this  production 
loo  severely  in  hiti  Ar}slarch>i.t  Siurr  {Luci-  But  , 
i627i  8*0).  The  style  is  clear  and  easy,  though  not 
ocTf  fonntkable  fiir  poetry  i  the  reproeeh,  however, 

whKh  *«>mi"  :T\~]-.r  a:"iin-<T  it,  tlmt  ttii"'  \vi>r1-;  ronfnins 
•xpveesioii*  which  c.ius<'  iuH  ontiodoxy  to  Ik;  tiuspeet- 

•d»  io  not  well  gmunded.    The  worii  ie,  in  feet,  of 

•uuw  value,  as  it  contains  a  fe.v  imporfnnt  readings, 
which  have  been  of  con.-»idcraI)l«)  use  to  the  edilord  of 
thf-  'in-i  k.  Te-itamcnt.    It  omits  the  woman  taken  in 
•doUci;  which  we  have  at  the  beginniiig  of  the  euhth 
thniif  «f  St  John**  Gospel,  and  whidn  io  conddoied 
by  Grie^b'u'h  .uid  many  other  critics  to  be  an  intorpola- 
titm.    in  chapter  19,  verse  14,  Nonnus  appears  tohavc 
read  '* about  the  third  hour"  instead  of  "the  mfA." 
(Cfrjsu!;  Cru.ih,irh.  ail      )  — There  is  also  extant 
"A  Collection  of  Histories  or  Fables,"  which  is  ci- 
tnd  by  Gremj  Nazianzen  in  hiM  Work  against  Julian, 
wrhich  M  teeribed  by  some  critics  to  the  author 
of       **  Dkmysiaca."    But  Bentley  has  given  food 
rra.-.onji  tor  believing  that  the  collection  was  composed 

bv  another  todividaal  of  the  same  name.  (Btniley, 
Am.  cm  Pkatarit,  p.  90.  ed.  iei«.)— If.  An  eoelesi- 

isti.-.-il  V.  'it i  f.  whose  era  is  not  asccrtainetl.  He  is 
s«ppo8«d,  however,  to  have  flourished  subsequently  to 
tbm  iMnCh  or  fifth  contttrjr,  and  befiMM  the  dovfulh. 


Tills  Nonnus  roust  not  be  confounded  with  the  pre- 
ceding. (Bentley  on  Pkalarta,  p.  80,  ed.  1616.)  He 
was  the  auAor  of  a  commentary  on  Gregory  Nazian> 
7.en*s  invectives  against  Julian,  and  of  another  on  the 
funeral  discourse  pronounced  by  the  same  father  in 
memory  of  St.  Basil.  The  fir«t  of  these  commenta^ 
if  they  strictly  deserve  this  name,  contains  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  mythologied  notices  and  leeondo  to 
which  Gregory  makes  allusion  in  the  course  of  his  two 
works  aeainst  Julian  :  the  second  contains  all  the  no- 
tieas  of  Greek  history  introduced  into  the  funeral  dis- 
course on  St.  Basil.  .\n  e<rition  of  tlie  former  was 
jfivcn  by  Montague,  iv/tm,  1610,  4to,  and  of  the  latter 
in  Creuxer's  Optueula  ifylhologictt,  etc..  Lips  ,  1H17, 
8vo.  fientley  «ves  some  amuring  examplefl  of  tho 
coiuiiiittea  by  this  Nonnus.  (Dim.  en  PktL, 
I.  r  ) — III.  (sometlines  called  Nonus)  .\  Greek  phy- 
sician, and  author  of  a  medical  work  still  extant,  en- 
tbied  *EiirtTO/^  larptuS^f  imiovc  '''^XV^Kt  **  -d"  'P*'* 
Dvu  of  thr  irhnfr  Mnlirnf  Art."  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life,  exccjit  that  he  composed  his  work  at  the 
command  of  the  Emperor  Conirtantine  Porphyrogeni- 
tus  (to  whom  also  it  is  dedicated),  who  was  most  prob- 
ably the  seventh  of  that  name,  and  who  died  A.D.  9.W. 
Tlie  real  name  of  Nonnus  is  Kupposed  by  Freind, 
Sprengel,  and  Berhaid  to  have  been  Theophancs,  as 
he  is  eatted  eo  In  one  M8.,  and  as  a  phjaieian  of  that 
name  is  found  to  have  lived  in  the  lOth  century.  In 
three  MSS.  the  work  is  anonymous,  and  there  is  only 
one  which  mentions  thn  name  of  Nonnus.  This  epit- 
ome is  divided  into  297  chapters,  and  contains  a  ^oit 
account  of  most  diseases  and  their  treatment.  It  con* 
tains  very  little  that  is  oriijinal,  and  is  almost  entirely 
compiled  from  Aiitius,  Alexander  Trallianus,  and  Pau- 
los  yEgineta,  fWnn  whom  whole  oentenees  are  tim- 
scribed  with  hardly  any  variation —There  arc  only 
two  editions  of  this  work.  The  first  is  by  Martios 
(who  writes  the  author's  name  iVoniu),  Argent.,  1568, 
8vo.  The  last  and  best  is  by  Bernard,  and  was  pub- 
lishe<I  aAcr  his  death  in  two  vols.  8vo,  Gothtz  et 
Amst.,  17'.) t.  1795,  with  eopiottB  and  leamad  notei 
by  the  editor. 

NoRBA,  I.  a  town  of  Latium,  northeast  of  Antinn, 
the  position  ofwluch  will  nearly  agree  with  the  little 
place  now  called  Norma.  It  is  mentioned  among  the 
earl^  Latin  4nUee  by  Pliny  (3,  5) ;  and  Dionysius  of 
HalicarnaKsus  speaks  of  it  as  no  obscure  city  of  that 
nation  (7,  13).  It  was  early  colonixed  b^the  Romans 
as  an  advantageous  station  to  check  the  urond.s  of  the 
VoiacL  (Lis.,  8,  84.)  The  zeal  which  it  displayed, 
at  a  later  day,  in  the  cause  of  Maiius,  drew  upon  it 
the  venircance  of  the  adverse  f\ction  Besiegt  1  T  y 
Lcpidus,  one  of  Sylla's  generals,  it  wa.?  o}>ened  to 
him  by  treachery ;  but  the  undaunted  inhabitants  chose 
rather  to  peri.sh  by  their  own  hands  than  become  the 
victims  of  a  bloody  conqueror.  {Appuin,  Bell.  Ctv., 
1,  94.)  The  name  of  C.  Norbanus,  who  was  descend- 
ed from  a  distinguished  family  of  this  ci^,  occurs  ft^ 
qucntly  in  the  history  of  those  disastrous  thnes  as  a 
conspicuous  leader  on  the  side  of  M  :  ^  f  f'-dmrr's 
Anc.  Jiaiy,  vol.  2,  p.  106.)— II.  A  town  of  Apidia, 
northwest  of  Effnatia.  The  intemning  distance  is 
civen  on  the  Ttd>ula  Tlieodosiana  at  16  miles  This 
uiietent  site  is  supposed  to  answer  nearly  to  that  of 
Converaano.  {Romanellt,  vol  2,  p.  179.— Cramer'* 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  30a)— III.  Ccsarea,  a  city  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Lu*iiLania.  It  was  also  call- 
ed Ci^onta  X  nrbetuirm  Casanana.  (Plin.,  4,  22. — 
Id  ,  4,  35.)  The  mine  of  this  place  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  modem  Ateantara.  ( Ukert,  Geosrr.,  v.  2,  p.  396.) 

NiikiiIncx.  C,  a  native  ofNf-rli  i.  a  difttin^uish- 
ed  family,  and  a  conspicuous  leader  on  the  side  of  Map 
riue.   (Fid.  Noiha  1.) 

NorT.  i-M,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  wa* 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by 
Vindelieia  and  lUMtiat  on  tho  oast  by  P   n  nia,  and 
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on  tho  BouUi  by  Illjricum  and  Gallia  CiasiJpina.  It 
was  separated  from  Vtndeiicia  liy  tho  CEnua  or  Inn, 
and  fitom  Gdlk  Cuwlpina  bv  the  Comics  or 

JuUe ;  but  it  in  diffictut  to  Setemuna  the  Umtta  he- 

twccii  Nuri<;um  run!  ruimuni.i,  thry  difTi'rcil  ut  va- 
xioun  times.  l>unng  the  later  petioda  of  tb«  Koniait 
ciDpm,  Mount  Celiue  and  part  of  the  river  Muiiua 
(Mur)  a]iprrir  to  ]i.i\c  fnriiHd  l!ic  boundarieii.  ami 
Noricuin  would  thuit  correspond  to  the  ino<Icm  iiiynu, 
C«rnUkiM,  and  Sttzimrgt  mi  to  part  of  Austria  ajid 
Bavaria.  A  ffoognplier  who  wrote  in  Uie  reign  of 
Constantias,  uie  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in* 
cludea  Gcnnaiiia,  Rbietia,  and  the  A^cr  Noricu«  in 
ono  ptovincc.  (Am^  MythograpH  Vatiauvi,  voi.  2.) 
Noricum  u  not  oenlaonM  hy  name  in  the  diviaion  of 
thf  Kuiiian  oiiiiiirc  made  bv  Augustus,  but  it  may  be 
inctudcd  amun^  the  Eparchies  of  the  Cssar.  (&'/ra- 
hOf  840.^— Noncum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  branch  of  liio  Alps,  called  the  Alpes  Nori- 
c«B.  These  uiuantaiuii  appear  to  have  been  inhabiti-d 
from  the  earliest  times  by  various  tribes  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin* of  vhooi  tha  moat  celobratod  wore  the  I<iohci 
(whence  the  eonntry  obtanuid  ita  name),  a  remnant  of 
the  Taurisri  N'oriruni  was  ciiniiucri'd  liv  Au^'ustus; 
but  it  in  uncertain  whctiier  he  reduced  it  ijito  ttie  form 
of  a  province.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
proritirc  in  the  tinic  of  Claudius,  wha  f  >inid<il  tin' 
colony  ^iabaria,  wluch  was  tfu-rward  im  ludni  ui  Pan- 
aoiua.  {PUm^Zf  S7.)  It  was  under  du  government 
«f  a  procnrator.  {Ttdt,,  Hut-,  i,  11)  From  the 
"  Notuia  Imprrii"  we  leam,  that  Noricum  was  sub- 

^irtjurnily  Jnidi-il  into  two  pruviiif.'s,  Xorn-jin 
pcMC  and  Noricum  McdiUrranainu,  which  were  aep- 
acated  from  eaeb  other  hy  the  Alpes  Norica.  In  the 
(bnni^r  of  those,  whirh  !nv  alnni;  t!u"  Dan'vi!>r,  n  Btronj^ 
miUtury  furct:  wuh  ulwayii  siLuUaued,  under  the  cum- 
maud  of  a  Dux. — In  addition  to  tlie  Norici,  Noricum 
Wa«  tnliabited  in  tho  west  by  the  Sevacee,  Alauni,  and 
AmbisonLii,  and  the  cast  by  the  Ambidravi  or  Anjbi- 
drani :  but  of  these  tribes  we  know  scarcely  anything 
except  the  namea.  Of  the  towns  of  l^'oricum  the  best 
known  waa  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the  Tauriaei  or  No- 
riri,  wliirh  was  besieged  in  the  timo  of  ('a'sar  by  the 
powiTlul  nation  of  tho  Boii.  {Vaa.,  B.  G.,  1,5)  It 
was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  {Plin., 
3,  23  )  The  only  other  towns  worthy  of  mention 
were,  Juvanum  (Salzburg),  in  the  western  part  of  the 
province ;  Buiodurum  (Inmladt),  at  the  junction  of 
the  Jn»  and  Danube ;  and  Orilia,  or  Ovilaba»  or  Qvila. 
va  ( WM),  maAmait  of  Boiodonun,  a  Rooiatt  eolo> 
ny  fouiub  tl  I'v  Marcus  Anr<'!Iu»i. — Tlic  iron  of  Nor- 
icum was  in  murh  request  among  the  Komans  {Plin., 
34,  41),  and,  accordmg  to  Polymaa,  gold  was  once 
fuiiiid  in  this  pr<>\  ini  i  in  great  abundance.  {Pdyb.,  ap 
StraO.,  '.iOii.—EiiLi/d.  U».  Am-iW.,  vol.  16,  p.  274.) 

NoiTU,  a  name  given  to  tlif  i40<lde«9  of  Fortune 
amonc  the  VuUinii.  {Linj.  7,  3.)  TertuUian  odls 
her  Ji^rsia.    {Apolog.,  c.  21 ) 

NoTut-8,  the  surname  of  I)ariua  Ochua  among  the 
Groeka.   (VuL  Ocbiu.) 

NotToh,  the  haibonr  of  Colophon,  in  Am  Minor. 
After  tlie  dr«t  ruction  of  Colophon  by  Lysioiachu.<-',  nnd 
the  death  of  Uiat  prince,  Notmm  became  a  flourishing 
dlyt  and  would  seem  from  some  autliorities  to  have 
as«ume<l  the  name  of  Colophon  instrad  of  its  own 
New  Colo])lu)n  cert  linly  occupied  a  ditHrcat  iiile  from 
Ike  ancient  city     {I'hn  .  r,,  29  — Lrr.,  37,  36.) 

NoTVa,  the  south  wind  (from  the  Greek  N<>ro{'),  and 
MTiaaponding  to  the  Latin  Austcr.  Tho  term  vorof 
itself  )H  nn)>poM-<l  to  l<o  derived  from  thn  s.-iiue  root 

with  voTif,  "dunpmtt"  or  '"humtduyt'  with  reference 
to  the  damp  or  hunnd  ehameter  of  the  oonth  wind  in 

both  n  recce  .nnd  Ita!y     (1^.7.  HeU.,  2,  22.)    It  is 
also  spuken  of  by  tho  ancients  aa  a  atormy  wind. 
(Horat.,  Epod.,  1<V  19.— F«r^.,        6,  9B6.—0pid, 
Jkr.t  2,  12 ) 
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NoTAEiA,  a  town  of  Cisalpme  G«ul,  aboat  ten  inik« 
northcaiil  of  VcrcLll.i-,  ;uidtothe  wa-sl  of  McliolanuiB. 
The  modem  name  is  J^eaana.  it  was  situaie  on  t 
river oftheaame  name, now  hiGog^na.  {Teat.,  Hut, 
1,  70  ~P!in.,  17.  2C  ) 

NovcsiuM,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west  «f  the 
Rhine,  now  called  JVckm,  and  olnate  near  Colqrar. 
{Tacit.,  Hut ,  4.  26  )  IMolcmy  calls  it  N"t;TC  '';e;. 
and  Gregory  of  Tours  2^tcisium.  The  imue  l\wt- 
sium  occurs  among  the  writers  of  the  miiklle  agis. 
{Pcrlt.,  Mon.  Germ.  HuL,  VoL  1.  p.  S18.4£0.) 

NoviouuxuM,  I.  a  city  of  the  BitniigeaCaHn  Gal- 
lia Aquitanira  (fV.*.,  Jl  r;  .  7,  12  )  I)'Aii\i':c  M 
Manert  agxtie  in  placing  itn  site  iteiu  ihti  aodcn 
A'mmji,  Tlie  more  eoirreet  ioeotioo,  however,  wmU 
Iw  Nouan-lc-Fuz flier.  {I^m,iirf,  Ind.  Gtogr.,  ti 
Cas.,  t.  F  ) — II.  A  city  of  CalU^  Lugduncnsis,  on  the 
river  Liger  or  Loire.  It  corresponds  to  the  modni 
Xrrr,s.  ( Cas.,  B.  <r.,  7,  6ft.)  In  tb»  Jha. ila(,pi 
UGV,  it  is  called  Nivhmum. — III.  A  etty  af  ibe  Sqm. 
Bonefi,  bi  ''  illia  Delgica,  now  Sirisions.  It  w  isnif'Tf 
commonly  called  Augtisia  Suetsonum  or  ^Konomta. 
(Cas  ,  B.  0..  %  \%—BmkBg mOur^  WM. 
dcr  Gto^.,  p.  133.) 

NovioMA(^(."s,  or  Neomaui  I  or  NoTioaisci,  a 
city  of  the  Datavi,  now  Nimc<:uni  In  tha  Pndlfir 
Table  it  is  called  Niumaga. — II.  The  capital  of  tlw 
Lcxubii  or  Lixo\ii,  in  Gallia  Lugduncnsii.  Acrotd- 
ing  to  Manncrt,  it  corresponds  to  the  modem  Cent; 
othera,  however,  are  in  iavour  of  the  modeni  Lmenx. 
— ^TII.  or  An^nata  Nemetmn,  the  capital  of  ikiKme- 
icK,  now  Spiffs  —l\ .  A  city  of  the  Dituiips  Vlvi- 
ci,  in  Gaiiia  Aquitanira.  According  to  Mannert,  &  it 
now  C<L*/t//iNi.  not  &r  from  tho  mouth  of  the  GtrWt 
Reichard,  however,  tlectdes;  in  favour  of  ('ajkS'.u  ^' 
Mcdoc. — v.  A  city  of  iintain,  the  capital  ot  iitfiii. 
tho  remains  of  whicii  may  be  traced  at  Wteintt, 
near  Croudom.  (Manncrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  S,  it  li  p. 
159.)— VI.  A  city  of  tho  Trcveri,  on  the  MoBdll.1li>w 
Numagcn  or  Ni.umai'i  n — A  city  of  lli<  1 1 rvv- 
mandai,  in  Uel^ica  iSecuuda,  now  iN'oyoa.  It  u  iIh 
called  Novtonum  or  Novionum.  (Ftrfr.,ibB.O«B. 
Hitt ,  vol  1,  p  30,  63,  146.  &c.) 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities,  daugbKr  of 
Chaos.  From  her  union  with  her  hroibrr  Kt«)u».ibf 
gave  birth  to  the  Day  and  the  light.  She  waidn 
the  mother  of  the  Tarca;,  Ht!«periJes,  Dream*,  of  Difr 
cord,  Death,  Momus,  Fraud,  Ait.  She  is  railai  ly 
aome  of  the  poeta  the  mother  of  all  things,  of  godi « 
weH  aa  of  men,  and  waa  worehtppf'd  with  gmtalai- 

nity.  A  black  nlicep  and  a  C(x  k.  the  latter  a-i  ?.:ir.0UT. 
ring  the  approach  of  day,  were  aacnfioed  lo  i^er^— 
Night  Wat  rapiaaantod  under  various  forms :  «s  lidif 
in  a  chariot  preoedetl  by  tho  constcllritions,  with»ini», 
to  denote  the  rapidity  of  her  course  ,  as  t  ravening  t« 
firmament  seated  in  her  car,  and  co%  ered  w  tth  a  Wxt 
veil  studded  with  stars.  Sometimes  her  veil  seaatM 
be  floating  on  the  wind,  •w  hile  she  approaches  tlK^wA 
to  extinguish  a  flaming  torch  which  she  rarnci-  in  b« 
hand.  She  haa  often  been  confonndad  with  Mnsa.  or 
the  moon:  and  her  atatnewais  placed  in  tlie  trafie  of 
that  goddess  at  Ephc.Mis  (Hypin.,  Prtrf  —Strx  ti 
Vtrp.,  .En.,  6,  250.— TtlnJl.,  3,  4,  17.— IV^r ,  i^*, 
6,  721,  &.C.) 

NlckkTa.  r  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  north  of  Bl* 
uUuui,  now  Luzzura.  (Plot.,  p.  61.) — II.  Atitfd 
Umbria,  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Spoletitffli,  «nd 
situate  on  the  Flaminian  Way.  It  is  now  ^Ktra. 
It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  for  its  manufacture  of  weoJffl 
vessels.  (St rob.,  227. >— III.  A  town  of  C  n>p:\ma 
about  twelve  milea  aooth  of  Nok,  now  Jheaai^'' 
gani.   The  appriTation  of  Alfirtema  waa  emmMKj  itr 

tached  to  it.  to  dislinirMisli  it  from  t?ir  other  pla«« <>' 
the  aame  name.  (Ltv.,  10,  il.—PUn.,  3.  5  )  It  wa» 
said  lo  bav«  hecn  firnnded  tbr  Masgi  Sana^e* 
(Cmm^  asp.  Sen.  ai         7,  798.)   Nneaiia  mi 
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KKiei^tl  by  HanniKil  aftor  liis  unstipcpsgful  attack  on 
Xuli,  4iul,  oa  its  Ix'inij  ilesorti'd  by  the  inhabitants, 
ho  caused  it  to  ho  K.u  kt-d  and  burned.  {Lit.  83,  15.) 
Wo  leun  from  TaciUu  (Ajpu^  la,  31),  Ont,  under  the 
rciiTQ  of  Nero,  Naeeria  wu  UNtoved  and  ooloinsed. 
{<'r  imT'-t  Aiir.  vol  2,  p. 

Nt^'tTHuNU,  a  people  of  Gormanj,  whose  territory 
a^NMnatolunie  cow— pouded  to  flw  ■anlheMltra  part 
of  Mcddenhurg.    ( Tacit ,  Germ. ,  40. ) 

^UKJi  PompilTus,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  was, 
— TTiHfg  %o  tradition,  a  native  of  the  Sabine  town  of 
Cures.  On  tht;  death  of  RoinuUis,  the  Ki^nate  at  first 
chMe  no  king,  and  took  upon  itself  the  government 
of  the  state ;  oat,  as  the  people  were  more  opprcas- 
tnkj  tzeated  than  b«foce,  tbej  ioaiated  that  a  king 
rfmiM  be  appointed.  A  eonteit,  howwer,  arose,  re- 
spectiiiiT  thir  choice  of  a  jnonarrh  l  i  twri  ^  ilir  T\a- 
maos  wl  Sahinea,  and  it  was  at  Icngtii  otfreeU  titat 
the  former  should  select  a  king  out  of  Uie  hitor. 
Ttifir  choirc  fell  upon  Noma  Pompilius,  wlio  was 
nered  by  ail  far  liis  wisdom,  which,  according  to  a 
mohtf  tradition,  he  liad  dnivttd  fimn  PTihagoras. 
liwM  would  not,  however,  accept  the  sovereignty  till 
1h  WM  asntred  by  the  auspices  tfiat  the  gods  approved 
if  hi*  flrction.  Instructp.i  liy  tin-  C.^mona  or  Nymph 
£«oa,  he  ibnndfld  the  whole  aystam  of  the  iloman 
wait—;  !■  iwnw—Bd  tlw  ttmAer  of  Aafvn,  regu- 
filri^  th*=  duties  of  the  PontifuTs,  and  appointed  the 
i'ldiuiai^,  the  Vcitd  Vi:qpast  and  the  >Salii.  He  for- 
bade all  costly  sacriteM,  and  attoMWd  M  Mood  to  be 
fbrd  upon  thfi  altars,  nor  nny  imapps  of  th<»  tjod.s  to 
be  made.  In  order  to  afford  a  proof  that  all  Iuk  inrti- 
totioos  were  sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  he  is  saitl 
l»  hcva  gmo  »  ptaun  «iit«i«aiBBMnt,  in  earthenware 

Uttoni;  Ida  subjects,  during 
which,  uptm  the  rL;<i>i  ir  n.i  >  of  Ei;eria,  all  the  dishes 
wm  dian«d  into  golden  vesscU,  and  the  food  into 
littii  fit  mr  tho  gods.   Noma  iBm  divided  among 
hi*  subjects  the  lands  which  Romuia<«  had  nonqocrcd 
m  WAT ,  and  he  Hccured  their  inviolability'  by  ordering 
hadnarka  to  be  set  on  every  portion,  which  were  con- 
•ecrated  to  Terminus,  the  goo  of  boundaries.    He  di- 
vided the  artisans,  according  to  thoxr  trades,  into  nine 
cocnp  iTiit-s  or  corporations.    During  his  roign,  which 
»  aaid  to  have  lasted  thirty^niao  yaaiit  no  war  waa 
eavriad  oa;  the  gates  of  Jama  «m«        and  ataai- 
wi.-;  b  iilt  to  Faith     Hf  died  of  gradual  decay,  in 
a  go^  uki  age,  aud  was  buried  under  the  hill  Janicu- 
ham ;  and  near  him,  in  a  separate  tomb,  were  buried 
t!if  h-yiVi  of  his  laws  and  oidinancos — Such  wa^;  thr 
ir^wiuunal  account  of  the  reign  uf  Numa  PonipiiliuH, 
taia*  belongs  to  a  period  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
■aia  truth  from  fiction.    According  to  Niebohr, 
tiw  wiketa  who  adopt  his  views  of  Roman  hi»- 
t«>r,  ,  t!i^  rciiru  of  Numa  is  cDnsidtTi'il,  in  it.i  political 
aspect,  <»ity  as  a  ropreacotatioa  of  the  union  between 
th*  arimaa  aad  lha  ac^hial  inhidiitaiita  of  Rome,  or, 
in  o^hrr  words,  between  the  triJwfi  of  thf  Titienses 
aiidihe  Rvnnes.    (Lir,  1,  1«.  .v^-y^  Hal.,%, 
Wlf.— C»c  ,  is  Rejaub  .,  2.  I'J.  tf^y.— P/m/  ,  YU, 
iVSam.  —  WtMtariea  of  Rofn\  hy  Nubuhr.  Arnold^  tnd 
MatUn^Bncfd.  Us.  Know'.,  vol   Irt.  p  31)3. ) 

Xi  XivTii,  a  eelcbrated  town  of  Un'  ('eltibcri  in 
Spain*  OB  ths  met  DaifaH  (aew  the  Jkmro),  at  no 
fraad  diMaaw  ftom  ita  «M»ea.  (Stnio,  \9t-~Ap- 
pian,  Utst ,  r>,  91  )    It  appears  to  liavc  been 

the  capital  of  the  Areraci  (Appwi^  6,  c.  46, 66, 78.— 
2,i).liitPRa3r8lMaMtU  waaatawnofOie 


jcct  of  considerable  dispute  ;  but  it  appears  mofft  prob- 
able that  it«  ruitiM  art>  IhoatJ  near  the  modem  Vucntc 
At  Don  Garr^.  (Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  page  455.) — 
Maaaaatia  ia  taamoiahle  in  histonr  liar  the  war  which  it 
carried  on  afafaiit  the  Romana  nir  the  space  of  four- 

teen  yeara.  {Flor..  2.  l>t.)  Strabo  states  that  the  war 
lasted  twenty  years ;  but  he  appears,  as  Cosaubon  has 
leniaiied,  to  include  in  this  period  the  eoaieat  vrhSA 
wa«  carried  on  l>y  Viri  ■tVmv  (Strafi  ,  IR". — Ca.<anh  , 
ad  ioc.)  Thu  Numaiitiiu'H  were  uriguiaily  indueml 
engage  in  this  war  through  the  influence  of  Vinathus. 
They  were  first  opposed  by  QuintuK  Potnpeius.  the 
consul,  B.C.  141,  who  was  defeated  wuli  gnat  tilauirh- 
ter  {Orot.,  5,  4),  and  who  afterward  oflured  to  make 
peace  with  thein,  on  condkion  of  thrir  peying  thirtgr 
talenta  of  aiher.   This  iiegatiatioR  was  orMon  (rfT  hy 

-M.  PopilliuH.  who  hucceeded  Pompeius,  P  C  IHQ. 
FopiUius,  howevfir,  did  not  meet  with  any  better  sue- 
oeaa  than  his  predecessor ;  he  was  ignomdnieusly  de- 
feated, and  ot)li>rrd  to  retire  from  the  country-  His 
successors,  .Maiicinus,  vCmilius,  Lepiduii,  and  Piso, 
met  with  similar  disasters ;  till  at  length  the  Romaa 
people,  alarmed  at  xhv  long  centiuttance  of  the  war,  «>» 
pointed  the  vouu^m  i  .^eipio  AfHcanuacorunil,  B.C.  134 
(twelve  yearn  atlerthe  destniction  of  (.'arthafje),  fortho 
express  purpose  of  conquering  the  Numantinos.  After 
levying  a  large  army,  be  imeatedtheplaeet  andhnring 

in  vain  endeavoured  to  take  it  by  Klorin.  hr  turned  tlio 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  obtained  poH8e8.sion  of  the 
place,  B.C.  133,  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  three  months 
from  the  time  of  his  first  attack.  The  Numantines 
di.-^played  the  greatest  courage  and  heroism  during  the 
whole  of  the  siege;  ami.  when  their  provisions  had 
cotiiehr  Ailed)  IImj  set  lire  to  the  citr,  and  perished 
amid  the  flames.  {AppunL,  lib.  iL-^fter^  2,  17,  geq. 
— Lrr ,  Ep,t..  57  — Veil.  PWwc,  S»  i.'^&ieyet  Of. 
KnouU.,  vol.  16,  p.  363.) 

Nomirlva,  I.  a  Greek  phtkteopher  of  the  Phitonie 
school,  who  is  «;Qpposed  to  have  flonrished  about  the 
be^nniiig  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  He  was 
bum  at  .\pamea  in  Syria,  and  was  regarded  aa  an  or- 
acle of  wisdom.  Both  Origen  and  Plotinus  mention 
him  with  respect.  Ho  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled Tlepi  ri/r  r<I>i'  ' Aufn^iijiaiKt^n-  -rrpi.  Il/.arwvo  iia- 

ordurcuc*  "Of  the  duagrtcnunt  among  tke  Aemdemie 
fkStn^en  fttfteting  ^alnJ*  Enaebnu  ho  ma* 

served  a  few  fra<Tnient«  of  this  work.  (Scholl,  Httt.- 
LU.  Gt.,  vol.  5,  p.  107.) — n.  A  Greek  rhetorician, 
wIm>  ftwridMd  m  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  Ho 
vsTotr  two  worlrs,  which  have  been  printed  in  the  Al- 
dine  Hhetoric.ii  Collection.  (SchoU,  Httt.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  328.)— HI.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native 
of  Tarsus.    ( Joco&i,  CaiaL  PotL  ^piyr..  p.  986.) 

NoMBRtAKirs,  MxKove  Avmtutre,  eaeoMded  to  tiw 
throne  conjointly  with  his  elder  brother  Carinus,  after 
the  death  of  their  father  Cams,  at  the  beginning  of 
A.D.  S84.  NmneriMttiB  waa  with  tlw  army  in  Meso- 
p»)r  iriii  1  nt  t!ie  death  of  Prolms ;  but,  instead  of  fidlow- 
ing  up  the  advantage  which  his  father  bad  gained  over 
the  PotbuM,Iw  wa.i  coiupelled  by  the  anny  to  aban- 
don the  eonqnrsl-s  which  bod  been  already  made,  and 
to  retreat  to  Syria  During  the  retreat,  a  weakness  of 
the  eyes  obUgeil  him  to  confine  himsi-lt'  to  the  dark- 
ness of  a  litter,  which  waa  etiiotly  atmdod  hj  the 
prietorianB.   The  edminietralion  of  allafWrn,  dVil  a* 


helendonea,  a  people  who  lived  a  llttlr  tn  the  north  of 
the  Arevaci.  Numantia  waa  situate  on  a  steep  hill  of 
■ndaMta  «te.  Aooaviln^  to  Florus  (3,  18),  it  pos- 
SMoed  no  walls,  but  was  pttrrouruled  on  three  sides 
*oi|V  thick  woo«l«.  and  could  only  be  approached  ou 
•>De  side,  which  w.-u  defended  by  ditches  and  palisade*. 
{AfptMM,  6,  e.  76, 91.)  It  was  twenty-four  stadia  in 
ranee.  tlieeitooftiib|dMeliaabeen»Mh- 
5Y 


well  as  rnilitarv,  f1'  I  ■ '1  cii  .\rriuH  .\ per.  the  pr 
rian  prefect,  hia  father-in-law.  The  army  waa  eight 
montlia  on  ita  marDh  Hmn  the  banks  of  the  Tigria  to 
the  Tliracian  Bn«i)ora8,  and  durinp  all  that  time  the 
imperial  authority  waa  exercised  in  the  name  of  tlie 
emperor,  who  never  a|ifMa>ed  to  his  aokfiera.  Ro- 
portH  at  lenjjth  spread  amon^  them  that  their  ewpewif 
waa  no  longer  living  ;  and  when  they  had  reached  tkn 
city  of  Cbalcedon,  they  could  not  Ik-  preventt^l  from 
beeaUng  into  the  iupeiial  tent,  where  they  found  onb 
hieooipM.  Sitfykiua  iiKiuelly  feU  upon  Awines  —a 
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an  aMcmblj  of  the  anov  was  accoHingly  held,  for  the 
fmpoat  nit  avenfiiif  the  daiUi  of  NumeriMHw,  and 

electing  a  new  emperor.  Their  choice  fell  npon  I>ii>- 
clcsian,  who,  immediately  after  bis  election,  put  Arrius 
to  death  with  his  own  haiida,  without  ^Mviii<;  him  an  op- 
pofUini^  of  joatifyiog  binuMtU^  which  uiight,  pnbapa, 
Iwve  proved  danfmoaa  to  the  new  emperor,  llw  nr- 

tllrs  of  NumiTianiis  ;iro  im  ntioist  il  by  most  (ifliiH  Vw^- 
rapherft.  Hin  uiaiiitcrii  were  iiiiiil  atiU  atlaUle  ;  and  be 
ivaa  celebrated  among  hii>  contrmporariee  for  eloquence 
and  poetic  talent.  He  eucce.s.Hfiilly  ronti  iuled  with 
Neateaianua  for  the  prize  of  portrj  ,  :au]  the  senate 
voted  to  him  n  Ktalui<,  wtih  tlu>  inscription,  "To  ^iu- 
Tne  ri  anus  CwMT,  the  OMMi  powerful  onUor  of  hia  tijnea." 
{VujHtc,  Vii.  ffvmeritat.  —  Aurel.  Victor,  de  Cat.,  c. 

NoatctA  Vu,  a  IIookui  road,  traverstng  the  north- 
cm  put  of  S«niitiin.   It  eomnmnieated  with  the  Va- 

Icri.-ii),  I.atin,  and  Appian  Ways,  riiul  after  crossing 
through  pari  of  Apuha,  fell  into  the  \'ia  Aquilia  in 
Lucania.    {CrtUlur't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  260.) 

X(  im  iuB,  a  small  rirer  of  Latium  n«  ar  T^ivinium, 
in  whu'li,  according  to  soim-  uutburiuoi>,  .^Lnc^s*  \va.H 
duowned.  {Ond.  i'mt.,  3,  647.~Kirf.,  JEn.,  7,  150, 
Jiiff.— Omit,  Met.,  14,  358,  aeqq.)  It  is  now  the  Rio 
lirto.    {Nihby,  Viaggto  Anitquario,  vol.  2,  p.  266.) 

NfMlm,  Plotiiis.  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  had  rr- 
tuzned,  after  a  long  absence,  from  Spain,  whwe  he 
had  beim  aarring  ander  Augustus  in  the  Ganbdirian 

wnr.  Thf  jxx^t  adilrrsi.scs  our  iiflilh  odr^  to  him,  and 
bidtf  liu  friends  ceicbrato  in  duo  form  so  joyous  an 
event.    ( l/orai.,  OrL,  1 .  nr.  ) 

Nt'jiiniA,a  country  of  .Vfrica.  houndi-il  on  the  o.ast 
by  Africa  Propria,  on  the  north  by  ihc  Mfililt  rraiaaii, 
on  the  south  by  Gstulia,  and  on  the  west  by  Maurita- 
nia. The  Roman  province  of  Numidia  waa,  however, 
of  much  amaller  extent,  being  hounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Ampaagas,  and  on  the  c  iMt  I  >  '1i<  Tusca  (or  Zatn), 
and  thua  corresponded  to  the  extern  part  of  Algiert. 
The  Numidiana  were  originally  a  nomadic  pe<^le ; 
anrl  h("nre  some  think  they  wen'  raJlt  il  hy  x\w  Creeks 
^umadis  (No/id«5ff),  and  their  romitiy  IKumadm  (No- 
ftaiia),  whence  came  by  c<)rnij»tion  Numtda  and  iVw- 
mdm.  (Compare  Polyb.,  37,  3.  — Sail.,  Belt.  Jug., 
\%. — Wf«.,  6,  2.)  Others,  however,  arc  in  favour  of 
a  riiaiiii  iaii  rtymoiotjy.     (  I'k^.  Nomadcs.)  —  WTien 

the  Greek  and  lioman  writers  »eak  of  the  Mumidiaua, 
the  taim  ia  uaitalhr  Knrfted  to  die  two  gnat  tribea  of 

the  Massffsyli  .iml  M  ssyli,  the  fnrmrr  of  whi  li  r\ 
tended  along  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  from  the  ,Mu- 
lucha  on  the  west  to  the  Attpaa«a  on  the  east ;  and 
the  latter  from  the  Ampsapas  to  tnc  territ  i  -rir^  of  Car- 
lluiue-  When  the  Itoaians  first  l>ecaiiii'  aetju.ii^ted 
with  the  Numidians,  which  was  during  the  second 
F^inie  war,  Svphaz  waa  king  of  the  Nfassssyli,  and 
Oabi  of  the  Muayli  Manrussa,  son  of  Gala,  suc- 
ceetleJ  to  tlie  throne  after  various  turns  of  fortune, 
and,  siding  with  the  fUunans  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  aeeoad  Ptaiiie  war,  ^dded  them  very  important 
nss;s'-r.<\  which  they  rcquitedt>y  bestowing  upon  him 
all  the  dominions  of  his  nval  Sy^hax,  aiid  a  considerap 
bla  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  so  that  hia  king- 
dom extended  from  the  Mulucha  on  the  west  to  Cy- 
renaiica  on  the  east,  and  (-on))ilrtcly  surrounded  the 
Sinai!  district  which  was  left  to  the  Carthaginians  on 
the  coaat.  iApjfMti,  8,  106. )  Masinissa  laid  the 
flnmdatian  of  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  Numidia. 
He  introduced  the  arti<  of  afjriculture  and  civilized  life, 
amaaaed  considerable  wealth,  and  aopported  a  well- 
npoiiited  amy  {Vii.  llaaina8a.)-.lfaaiiUaaa  left 
three  sons,  Mirip.^.i,  Mastanahal,  and  Gulussa  T!i< 
two  latter  died  tK>on  alter  their  father,  but  Micipaa  lived 
to  B.C.  1 18,  and  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  his  two 
•ona  Adhcrbal  and  Hiempsal,  aj»d  to  his-  n.-^  hrw  Ju- 
guitha.  The  two  former  soon  fell  victims  tu  the  am- 
mkm  acheraea  oftha  kafroHtfoiMd  iadiiidiMlt  hi* 
9<W 


he  himself,  no  long  tinte  thereafter,  paid  the  pcnakrtf 
his  crimes  with  his  own  Ufe.  ( Vui  J  ugurtha.)— Afltr 
the  capture  and  death  of  Jugurtha(B  (  '~  106),  thckio^ 
dom  of  Numidia  appcarf  to  have  bvtii  given  br  ibe 
Romans  to  HiiuijiKal  II.  {Htrliut,  Btli  Afnc.'.ig^ 
who  waa  probably  the  n^ew  of  Hiampwl  uxt  ton  of 
Micipsa.  Hiempeal  waa  aueoeeded,  ahoirt  B  C.  50, 
liy  ]nn  xon  Juha  i  .  who  took  an  artivo  part  in  tho  cim! 
>  ronteiit  between  Fompey  and  Cssar,  and  had  the  mi»- 
,  fortune  to  espouse  tlie  party  of  the  fiinner.  AlWrthe 
victory  uf  Thapiis,  r^nrefore,  Cesar  declared  tbcwbolf 
kingdom  of  rvuundia  to  be  Roman  territor}',  and  bal- 
lust  the  historian  was  sent  thither  as  its  gortmor 
(Appwn,  Bell.  Cn.,  2,  100 )  The  western  diilrirt, 
around  the  city  of  Cirta,  was  bestowed  on  Sitliui,  to 
reeojiipe»i*e  for  liis  service. >i  to  Ctpsar.  (I'irf.  Cirta^) 
The  country,  however,  aliU  raBWoed  in  an  umcttM 
atate,  a  prey  to  iitatiae  connMd«iM;,«iifililMiMo 
the  hands  of  the  trinmvir  I^epidus,  and  after  hia  into 
those  of  Augustus,  under  the  fatter  of  wtioui  iix  wpert 
of  aflairs  was  completely  chani,'rd.  and  a  more  rcgeht 
adininistr.'ition  introduced  into  Nunudia  Juki, 
the  fir»t  Juba,  an  iiUeUi|£ent  prince,  f^lio  bad  U.ta  tj- 
ucated  at  Rome,  and  haa  gained  the  friendship  of  .^d- 
gtiattti,  received  back  £rom  that  emperor  lu> 
former  kingdom,  but  with  very  important  ahmtkm 
The  \\  e»teni  part  of  Numidia,  includiJ  bctwrm  il, 
rivers  Mulucha  and  Ampaagaa,  which  luui  fonnfdtbe 
old  territory  of  the  Maaaaajrli  and  Syphai,  togcikr 
with  all  Mauritania,  were  assigned  him  for  hit  king- 
dom, which  now  assoinetl  the  general  name  of  Mam- 
j  tania.  At  a  later  period,  in  tlie  reign  of  Claudiu^ttr 
western  portion  of  rS'uniidia.  from  ifie  river  Ampop*. 
.  together  with  the  eastern  part  of  Miiunlania  as  &r  u 
I  the  Malva,  were  formed  into  a  Roman  pKnrinre  tinder 
I  the  name  of  MntriUtma  C«aancMta«  bm  Cmam, 
I  its  capiul ;  the  remainder  of  Manffcania  imiwd  llr 
epithet  of  Ttni:itana.  In  the  eighth  rrnlur}  .Voaufia 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  ii  now  tunnifl- 
idly  under  the  Ottoman  poite. — ^The  Nnnkbuu  vcrr 
a  brave  and  hardy  mcr,  and  remarkable  for  ikir  41!'. 
in  horsemanship.  Hence  the  <^>ilhet  of  xnjrm  ^Xcd 
to  them  by  ViigH,  and  poetically  denoting  a  mtioii 
who  coald  dispense  with  the  use  of  bridlrt.  (JfiM, 
1,  6.— Piin.,  6,  Z.—  YtTg.,  JEn.,  4,  \\.—E»cfi  Cfc 
Knoirl.,  vol.  16,  p.  a69.~Jf«aHrt,  Gtogr-*  ^  ^ 
pl.»,p.  l»2,«ff.) 

NvmTtok,  I.  a  aon  of  Procas,  k'mg  of  AAii  «■ 
!  r  )th(  r  of  .\mulius.  (Vid.  Amuliu8>— II  A  tan  of 
I'horcus,  who  fought  with  Tumus  again«t  JSmu 
(Vtrg.,JBn.,  I0,3«i.) 

New nlN  A,  a  iiroddess  whom  the  Romans invfikr-'v?  '  a 
they  naiued  and  purified  their  children.  Thi*  lupi** 
ed  the  ninth  day  after  their  bilth.  whence  the  naotif 
the  goddess,  Nona  dies.    (Macrob.,  Sat.,  1,  16  ) 

NtrR8.«,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  or  more  cotTfdlT, 
perhaps,  in  the  territory  of  the  .Kqui,  nnJ  near  ih* 
banks  of  the  Anb.  Ita  particular  site  is  unkiMn 
(K,r^..^fi.,7,744.) 

NuBM\,  a  city  of  the  S.iliim  a.  at  the  foat  of  t» 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  near  the  imrrtt 
of  the  river  Var.  It  waa  noted  for  the  coldnf*  of  it* 
almosph r rr  ( Vtrg  ,  JEn . ,  7,  7 1 5  —  Sil  ltd., «. 
The  nioiieni  .Yorcta  correapoitds  to  the  ancifnH*' 
PoUa  Vespasia,  the  mother  of  Vespasimi,  w  bw 
here.    {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  320.) 

NvcTKiB,  I.  a  daughter  of*^ Nycteus,  wbo»a»>*™* 
ofLabdaeufi. — II  A  patronymic  of  .Xntiopctliv  I'-'^i^^" 
ter  of  Nycteus,  mother  of  Amphion  aadZcthtufay 
piter.   (Ond,  MH.,  110.) 

Nvc  TELTif ,  a  suniatne  of  Bacchns.  because  Kit  «^ 
gies  were  celebrated  in  the  night  {vv^.  Kif^k, 
Mu,  to  ftrform).    The  woitls  latex  Nyrtelnu  thtvct 
signify  wine.    {Sente.,  (Ed  .  v  492  -  K.i.»«s.. 
— Oni,  Mtl.f  4,  15. — Compare  Sert.  ad  Vtrg., 
4,  SOI^Xot.,  89b  9.) 
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Nrcncs,  father  of  AntioM.   {Vid.  Antiope  I.) 

NvvPH  certain  female  dcUics  among  the  ancient*. 
Tlw  ioiagiaation  of  the  Grrck^  peopled  all  th*  regions 
of  earth  and  water  with  beautiful  female  forma  called 
Nymphs  divided  into  Tarious  orders,  occordirti;  to  the 
place  of  iht'ir  ahixliv  Thus,  1  the  Mauntaiii-N'ymphs, 
or  Ormdcs  (\)fMuuit(),  haunted  the  mountain* ;  2 
tb*  Dde-Nymphs,  or  NajHUt  (SawaJeu),  the  vaHe}  h  ; 
3  thi^  Mcail  . Nymphs,  or  LeimoHtadf.s  (A«;/i(-»(7(;M<r), 
nii'aJijwn;  i.  the  Water-NympUa,  or  NauuUs 
(Su'i'^tr),  the  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs;  6.  the 
Like-Nyn\|ilis,  or  J.imntadfx  (^Siuvn'i^tr),  the  lakes 
wi  pools.  Thtjfc  were  ai*o,  G.  the  Trec-Nymph.s,  or 
Uamadryades  {' Afiadpvudtc),  who  were  bom  and  died 
with  the  tnw;  7.  the  Wood-NympiM*  or  JhymAu 
(V'^^c)^  pneideJ  over  the  fbresta  generally; 
ind. 8.  the  Fruit-troe-Nyinplis,  or  FIork-Nyiuj>hs  {Slr- 
iuiti,  Mjikid6ri),  who  watched  over  gardens  or  flocks 
of  iheepu— The  Nvmphs  occur  in  'vanoue  lebtiona  to 
gods  and  men.  The  charge  of  rearing  various  deities 
«ail  heroes  woji  committed  to  them ;  they  wore,  for 
MitMW,  the  nurses  of  Bacchus,  Pan,  and  even  Jupi* 
Iff  himself,  and  they  also  brought  up  Aristeus  and 
.£iwu.  They  were,  moreover,  the  attendants  of  the 
,'iJ>l"*«ea;  they  waited  on  Juno  and  \'enu.s,  and  in 
huatteas  attire  they  pursuod  the  doer  over  the  mount- 
•■M  tn  company  wHli  Diana.  The  See-Nymphs  also 
fiimirJ  a  numerous  class,  under  the  appellation  of 
OceaajJca  .%tiJ  Nereides. — The  word  Nymph  {wft^) 
•eem*  to  have  originally  aigriifiod  "  bnde,^*  and  was 
pfo6a^i!y  <lerived  trom  a  verb  i'vf>u,  "  >  r-icer"  or 
''Ml/,  '  aiui  wluch  was  akin  to  tho  LaUn  nufn)  and 
M%be*.  It  was  gradually  applied  to  married  or  mar- 
iwfwbli  »fley  women,  for  the  idee  of  youth  was  a!- 
vnyt  iAcmdedT  It  la  in  this  last  sense  tiiat  the  god- 
of  whom  we  have  be<"n  trcatinj;  were  called 
AijBphs.    {KeinhiUy't  Mythology,  p.  837,  *eqq.) 

Sjwrtijmm,  L  a  place  in  the  ter^ory  of  ApoUo- 
nri,  in  iny  ricurn.  rcmarkahlc  for  a  mine  of  aspbaltus, 
ol  which  several  aucient  writers  have  given  a  descrip- 
MB.  Nmi  this  spot  was  some  rising  ground,  whenee 
Sn  was  constantly  seen  to  issue,  witnout,  however, 
isftmog  either  the  grass  or  trees  that  grew  there. 
(A'u-r,!  .  Mtrand.  AuscuU.  —  ^Elian,  Var.  Ui.^t  ,  13, 
l6.~PbM.t  34,  7.)  Strabo  supposes  it  to  have  arisen 
fioB  a  mine  of  Mtumcn  liquefleil,  there  hmng  a  hitl 

ia  the  vlelniiy  whence  tlii.s  Kul>»tance  w  as  dug  onl,  the 
earth  which  was  removed  being  in  process  of  time 
converted  into  pitch,  as  it  had  h«en  staled  hy  Poddo* 
niua  (Str,iho,  31  n  )  T'liny  gays  'hi-*  s;)Ot  was  con- 
sidered as  oracular,  winch  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Cau- 
"^'Us,  who  describes  at  length  the  mode  of  consulting 
the  oade  (41, 46).  The  phenomenon  noticed  1^  the 
niiisis  here  men^ened  has  heen  verified  by  modem 

Irs^.-ners  a-s  existin^j  near  the  %  illage  of  SrlcntlTa,  on 

ib^  kft  bank  of  the  Aous,  and  near  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  SattkUut,   (Jomm**  Jennuif,  dud 

-  y  H.^'hrj.  vol.  2,  p  2(52  )     Fr  rn  lAvy  (42,  '^f-i  C 
I'J^  ll  ^pcam  that  there  was  a  liuioati  eiicaxnptnent 
hfTv  far  some  time  during  tlie  Macedonian  war. 
(  Cra  mer'i  A  ne.  Greece,  vol.  1 ,  p.  6 1  )    Plutarch  ( Vu. 
SjfU.)  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  aatyr  having  been 
caiiijLr        p  in  this  vicinity  and  brought  to  Sylla,  the 
liamaa  commaader,  wtio  was  then  on  we  spot  !~1J .  A 
pnMBOOtafy  ef  Athoe,  on  the  Singttie  Gultt  new  Gape 
Gforgw.    fPto!    [I  ) — III.  A  city  in  the  Tau- 
ric  CbersMMse,  ou  the  route  from  Theodosia  to  I'an- 
•^apanilW,  and  having  a  good  port  on  the  Euxino.  In 
Piiny's  timp  it  no  r)ntrer  existed  (1,  12)     The  ru- 
jii,  Lawever,  may  still  be  traced  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
aodem  Vctfn,  (JTcte,  S,  180.— Aqvft.  BfsmU,,  p. 

HrmrflMOM,  a  irrer  of  Armenia  Major,  which,  ac- 

c\*'I:n;:i        Pfocopius,  funned  a  seiiaration  b<'tween 

tW  Rotnan  and  rersian  empires,  it  ran  from  north  | 
te  wtM^h,  enteved  the  tovm  of  MartyropoUt,  and  j 


charged  itself  into  the  Tigris  southeast  of  Anida. 

(Amm.  Marcell.,  18,  9.) 

NymphooSrus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  whose  cra  is 
uncertain.  Ue  wrote  a  work  on  the  ''Navifatum 
along  the  etMksts  of  Asia,"  and  another  on  the  "Won* 
d(  rs  m  Sicily  and  Seidiiiia.**  iSciSU^  Hut.  Lit.  Gr^ 
vol.  8,  p.  184.) 

Nvsa,  I.  aoeofiffing  to  the  Greek  writeie,  a  dty  of 
India,  on  a  roounfii'.  r-iined  Meros,  whosr  inhabi- 
tants were  said  to  bu  di^w^nded  from  a  colony  planted 
there  by  Bacchus  in  hie  Indian  expedition.  jVrrian 
(.'),  1)  plare.s  it  between  the  Cophcnes  and  Indus. 
(Compare  J'hn  ,  G,  2L.—DuhI  Su,,  2,  ^iS—Theo- 
phrtul.,  Htat.  Pi,  4,  4.--}'oli/ini.,  1,  1,  2  )  D  An- 
villeia  inclined  to  give  a  real  existence  to  I^vUf  apart, 
however,  from  the  ttory  of  its  origin,  and  seeks  to 
identify  itK  site  with  that  of  the  anrienl  y<tci:i  r 
{(hogr.  Ancu/uUt  vol.  2,  p.  339. — Eclatrc.  aur  la 
Carte  de  fJadc,  p.  SI.)  Rennelt  also,  and  Baiiuer 
du  Bocape,  arc  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
place  OS  INiysa,  and  strive  to  identify  it  with  the  uttxl* 
em  A'u^Aa,  making  the  river  Cophencs  the  same  with 
the  Cute.  {Rennell,  Deacnption  of  India,  vol.  2.  p. 
219.— Barbur  du  Bocegr,  p  831  )  Saintc-Croix,  on 
the  other  hand,  denies  that  there  ever  was  such  a 
place  as  Njsa,  or  such  a  mountain  as  .Mcros.  (JBs- 
amm  des  mH.  (tAlex.,  p.  S41.)  It  is  pretty  evidenl 
that  tliia  last  is  the  most  rorT<  i  t  opinion,  and  that  the 
storj-  was  invented  by  the  recks  to  tlaUur  the  vanity 
of  Alexander,  who  was  thus  treading  the  rame  ground 
thiit  Bacchus  !i '.ll  Hence  thf  etj-moloiry  },'iven  by 
them  to  the  nauje  Aitji  taof  (tho  Greek  appellation  of 
Bacchus),  namely,  the  god  (A/f)  from  Nysa  {Aat, 
Qrundnaa  dur  PkdeU/gi€y  p.  44) ;  and  lience,  too,  tlie 
anabgy  that  was  ibutid  Wween  the  name  of  the 
mountain  (Mrfpo^)  and  the  Greek  term  for  a  ihif^^h 
(jtifpof),  which  was  supposed  to  be  connecteil  w  tth  the 
legend  of  Baochus's  concealment  in  tho  thi<^h  of  Jove, 
and  his  double  birth. — U.  .\ecording  to  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus  (1,  15),  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Osiris  was 
nurtured.  The  same  writer  elsewhere  states  (4,  2) 
that  it  was  situate  between  Phcenicia  and  the  .Nile 
(ftiTo^i)  ^otvtKtK  «oi  NeiXov),  leaving  its  precise  stl- 
uation  altogether  unknow  n, — III.  A  city  of  Cippado* 
cia,  on  the  Halya,  between  Parna^hus  and  Oaianaa, 
now  JVmm  Skekr.  (J/m.  Anton.,  p  200. — Hwroebt, 
Synr'-dr-n  ,  p  699.)— -IV.  A  city  of  Caria.  e  dU^d  also 
Pythopolis  (.Suph.  Byz.,  p.  667),  on  the  »lopu  of 
luMint  Messogis,  in  the  valley  of  the  .Mteander.  Stm- 
bo  studii-d  here  under  Aristodemus.  It  is  now  Nasli 
or  AWi.  iStTobo,  6i>0 —Plin.,  5,  29  —Pococke, 
vol.  3,  b.  3,  c  10.— CJkoiuUrr,  c.  63.)— V.  A  place  in 
Euboia,  whero  the  vino  was  said  to  pot  ibith  leaves 
and  bear  fiiiit  the  same  day.  {SUpk  Byz.,  ».  e.  Nd> 
aat. — VI  A  small  town  on  Mount  Helicon,  in  Boco- 
tia.  {UlrabOt  403.— if/cpA.  Byz.,  a.  v.  Niooi.) — VIL 
A  town  in  the  telmd  of  Naxos.   {Stepk  Byz.) 

Xvs  ri  s  n  suBMBMoffiaoQhttSjMthegodofNyea. 
(  Vut.  Ayaa.) 

NvManxa,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs  of  N^n,to 
whose  care  Jupiter  intrusted  the  education  of  hie  eOB 
Bacchus.    (Ortd,  iif«/.,  3,  314.  die) 

Oarl-3,  a  river  of  SarmsUia,  lallinfj  into  f'.r  Piltip 
Mffiotis.  l)e  Guigncs  conjectures  it  to  be  llie  modern 
Wardan.  {Mem.  it  F Acad,  de.<t  In.u  r  ,  du:.,  vol.  35, 
p  646.)  Mannert,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  favour  of 
the  Uztn.  {Get^.,  vol.  4,  p.  79.)  The  river  in 
qnioeliinn  b  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  gives,  how- 
ever, no  particular  tnibnnation  reopeeting  it.  (IfanML, 
4,  153.— BflAr,  ad  toe  ) 

OX  SIS  (In  f  ireek  'Oanir,  and  sometimes  At'Offlf), 

tho  appellation  given  to  those  fertile  spots,  watered 
by  spnngs  and  oovered  with  veidnre,  which  are  Mit^ 
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tcml  alMut  the  great  iundy  deserts  of  Africa.  In 
Arabic  they  are  called  Wahys.  Tho  Arabic  and  the 
Greek  names  seem  to  t  oiitain  tho  srunc  root  with  tlic 
Coptic  OimAc,  and  poMibly  tho  word  may  be  origihaliy 
s  TwtWe  AlVi«im  tenii.~-Th«  Ouet  tppctf  to  m  d»> 
pri-^Nioji.s  in  thr  laMr-laiid  of  Libya.  Oh  going  from 
the  2\ila  westward,  the  Iravelier  gradually  ascends  till 
h«  Blrirea  «t  tbe  mimniit  of  an  elevated  plain,  which 
continueii  nearly  level,  or  with  sli;,'hf  tmdnl.-itiuns.  f  ir 
a  conwderabic  distance,  and  rises  lugluT  on  advaacing 
tolravds  the  south.  The  Oases  are  valleys  mink  in  this 
plain ;  and,  when  you  descend  to  one  of  them,  yoa 
find  the  le%'el  space  or  plain  of  the  Oasis  iifaiiilar  to  a 
pur! ion  of  the  valley  of  F,<rypt,  surrounded  liy  t-tv(  \) 
tu\h  of  limestone  nt  some  distance  from  the  cultivated 
land  The  low  plain  of  the  Oara  ia  •andatone  or  clay, 
and  from  thb  last  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  and  fer- 
tilixes  the  country  ;  and,  as  the  table-land  is  higher  in 
the  latitude  of  Thebes  than  in  that  of  Lower  Kgypt. 
we,  may  mdily  imagine  that  the  water  of  the  Oajtes  I.« 
conveyed  fruiu  some  elo  ated  point  to  the  south,  nnd, 
being  retaine«l  by  the  bed  of  day,  rise*  to  the  surface 
whereret  the  limeatone  si^ntntiiiQ  is  removed. 
( Wiliingm,  *»  Oji  <*e  ffik,  and  tke  fregmt  amd  for- 

f?ir  r  Irri-1.1  <'f  K;:i/jit." — Jnuinn!  (if  th(  Tj<niihm  (itu- 

graphutU  Socteltf,  1B39.)  The  principal  Oases  arc 
fMir  in  nuittber :  I.  7%e  Great  Okr«t«  COmif  MeyttM, 

Ptoi  ),  which  Strabo  rn ll.s  "  fhr  First  Oasis"'  (J, 
itpuTti  'Oa<T<f,  7'.il)  2  Tiic  Ln(k  Oauss  ('Uacij  M(- 
apa,  Plolemy).  c.ilUd  l>y  Stmbo  the  Second  Oasis 
COaatf  dtvrtpa).  3.  The  Oomis  of  A 
TTke  Western  Oasis,  which  d(H«8  not  «pj)ear  to  have 
!>een  mentioned  by  any  ancient  geographer  except 
Olympiodoraa,  and  waa  never  aeen  bv  any  Enro- 
|>eana  until  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  TuAted  it  about 
20  yciirs  riL"! — These  four  constitiite,  .i«  lins  been 
Baid,  the  pniicipal  Ua«cs.  The  writers  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  enlarge  the  ntmiber  materially,  from  Ara))ic 
sources,  and  modem  writers  increase  it  still  more, 
makinji  upward  of  thirty  Oa»es.  {Bisehoff  vnd  Mai- 
ler, ^orterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  795.) — The  Great  Oasis 
ia  the  mo«t  southern  of  the  whole,  and  ia  placed  by 
SirabO  and  Ptolemy  to  the  west  of  Abydos.  It  is  the 
only  one,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Anuni'n.  \vii!> 
which  Herodotus  aeema  to  haro  been  acquainted  (3, 
96).  He  tranelatea  the  term  Oaaie  into  Gmek  by 
MoMM/N^r  r'innr,  ■'  hlaud  of  thf  bfr.f:rrd"  and  withoiil 
doubt  tins,  or  any  other  of  iheHf  fertile  spots,  rmisi 
have  ;ijij>earcd  to  traveller  of  fonner  days  well 
worthy  of  such  an  appellation,  after  he  had  suffered, 
during  many  painful  weeks,  the  privatioin*  aiul  fatigue 
of  the  desert.  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  however, 
of  a  later  age,  diey  generally  piearated  themaehrea  in 
a  leae  fevenrable  aspect,  and  were  not  unfivqnently 
as?<ii;ned  as  p!,->rt  s  of  banishment,  where  tin-  ^i.\tc- 
malcfactor  and  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  church, 
who  were  aometimes  comprehended  in  ti^e  aame  daaa, 
were,  in  the  seeoiul  and  (hinl  rcntnrie.i,  condemned  to 
waste  their  days  in  the  reuioie  ttolitudc  of  the  deacrt. 
— ThiB  Great  Oasis  consists  of  a  number  of  inattiated 
•pets,  which  extend  in  a  line  ixirallel  to  the  course  of 
the  Nile,  separated  from  one  another  by  considerable 
inter\al.s  of  .Han<iy  waste,  and  stretching  not  less  than 
a  buiuIreU  miles  in  latitude.  Its  Arabic  name  ia  El- 
Wah,  a  general  term  in  that  language  for  Oatit.  M. 
Poneet,  who  ex.nnihir  !  i'  I  \  \r,[)^,  h.^y-^  that  it  containn 
many  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and  that  its  palm- 
groves  exhibit  a  perpetual  veidure.  It  ia  the  ftat  stage 
of  the  D  irfiVr  carnvan,  which  SKsemWes  at  Siottl,  be- 
ing about  four  dnys'  jmimey  from  that  town,  and 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  Ptrtkoui.  The  exer- 
tkttM  of  Browne,  Caillaud,  Edmonstone.  and  llrnnlker 
n«vc  supplied  us  with  ample  details  relative  to  this  m- 
terr^tinjr  locality.— .The  Little  Oasis,  now  EI-Kom- 
Mr,  has  not  been  much  visited  by  travellers.  We 
ewB  (ha  tat««t  and  aMMt  diatmct  account  to  Belxoni, 


who,  proceeding  in  search  of  it  westward  from  tbe 
valley  of  Faymm,  arrived  at  the  clo*c  of  tlip  fonnti 
day  on  the  l)rink  of  what  ho  calls  the  Elloak,  XkUm, 
the  Elteah  or  Oasis.    He  describes  it     a  vnllfj  ngw 
wunded  with  high  ro^a,  forming  a  spariout.  pUin  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  len|,nfi,  and  aljout  tn  im:,> 
in  breadth.    There  is  only  a  stuail  portion  culttrated 
at  preaent,  but  there  are  many  proofs  icnniliiiirdM 
it  TMHJst  at  one  time  have  been  all  under  crop,  and  that, 
with  proper  nianagcment,  it  might  acain  be  easily  ren- 
dered fertile.    Here  also  the  traveller  found  a  fonnt- 
am,  the  wateis  of  which  reaemblcd,  in  their  cho- 
wea  of  temperature  at  dMferent  thnes  of  tlie  day  th* 
famous  F'<'(.v  SoUs  in  the  Oasis  of  .\iinnon.   It  is  now 
ascertained  that  such  fmntains  arc  not  pecuiiulo  of 
one  of  Ae  Oaaea,  havin|r  been  diteovwcd  in  virion 
[larts  of  the  Libyan  desert.   The  rhanfrc  in  fsrt.tjk« 
place  in  the  surroundintr  atmosphere — The  rhsi*  of 
.\mmon,  callecl  by  the  .\ral's  .Sitrd/i,  has  nl ready  twfl 
partially  alluded  1(5  xinder  the  article  Amnion    It  it 
situated  in  latuinle  2'J    12'  N.,  and  longitude  26"  6' 
E.,  being  about  si\  miles  long,  and  between  fotr  ari 
five  in  width,  the  nearest  diM«Dce  from  tbe  mciof 
Kgypt  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twrntvnifli!!, 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Innd  is  occujjii  il  !\ 
trees ;  but  the  palm,  the  pomegranate,  the  nt  \k 
olive,  the  vine,  tbe  kprieet,  Ihe  plum,  ami  rwi  ^ 
npple,  are  said  to  flonrish  in  the  garden*.  No  wii 
can  be  mure  fertile.    Tepid  springs,  too,  holdinp  talts 
in  solution,  are  numeront  thMttghmit  i  lu  dl^tn^l;  ml 
it  is  imagined  that  the  fr»«quency  of  earthquake* is  cm- 
nected  with  the  geological  structure  ofthc  sturotmilin: 
country.    The  ruins  ofthc  temple  of  Amnion  -i  u>- 
acribed  aa  atiU  very  imposing ;  and  nearly  a  miie  firjo 
theio         (n  a  pleaHant  i^ove  of  date^ialiBi,iirtiD 
discovered  the  ccIeTir.HiMl  Fountain  of  tnc  Sod.  M- 
cated  of  old  to  tite  Ainmonian  deity.    ( Vti/.  .Aotmi  ) 
The  interest  of  the  traveller  is  still  farther  noted 
a  succesfion  of  hikes  and  reiiiains  of  trnip'-s,  whifh 
Rtretch  iisto  the  liesert  fax  towards  the  wtst,  all  rt'iJ- 
dered  sacred  liy  religious  associations,  and  \ri  tlir  tra- 
ditionary legends  of  the  native  tribes.   Tnitbit  cM*- 
combs,  chrarrhes,  and  convents  are  scattered  owrA» 
wa.-.te.  wlocli  awaken  the  recollections  (  ftlii  Tlniftiui 
to  the  eariy  Imitoiy  of  his  betic(|  and  wbirh,  al  (lie 
aame  tine,  recall  to  the  pagan  and  Mobamnria 
events  more  interesting  than  are  to  he  fimnd  intii 
vulgar  annals  of  the  human  race,  or  c^i  tow^ 
heart  of  any  one  hut  tboee  who  are  connected  witli » 
remote  Iinea;j;e  hy  mrnns  of  a  family  history   .\t  t 
short  distance  from  the  sacred  lake  there  \t  a  traplf 
of  Roman  or  Greek  construction,  the  architeeturr 
which  ia  executed  with  mnch  care  and  |neaBap.»cii- 
nnrnHanee  which  eamtot  fidi  to  etcite  mipriir  isi 
country  fsurrounded  by  tlie  imno  iise  dfseits  of  Lit^i 
and  at  the  distance  of  not  less  th^n  400nulcafnio:t^ 
ancient  limita  of  civiBzalkm.    In  the  eonsntiiritn' 
ritoiy  of  that  invstcrions  land  if*  tlie  fcilt  Irkf  of.l* 
#AKft,  distant  two  days  and  a  half  froro  imrt^. in* 
valley  cmefoMd  by  two  mourtainf,  and  exte  ndiriic  frw 
six  to  seven  leajjnes  in  cirniniferrnce.  Sobo^"'/ 
esteemed,  that  ,M.  Caillaud  eonld  TiOt  obtain  perffl*- 
sion  to  visit  its  banks.    Kve?i  the  p.icha  s  (m.---  '-^  « 
to  alter  the  determination  ofthc  sheiks  onthuetf  t'*' 
point.    They  dedawd  that  they  wonM  wcBrr  p*^" 
than  FiilTcr  a  Ftran^er  to  rip[>roarh  that  sacred  island, 
which,  according  to  their  belief,  cont^cd  ttrafun-s 
andtaMwnana  of myrteriuuB  power. 
a  temple,  in  whirh  are  tlie  seal  and     on!  of w P"?"^ 
et,  the  palladium  of  tlwir  independence,  6i«in^*«"' 
seen  by  any  profane  eye.   A  rraaomUe  d<>«W  may 
however,  he  entertained  as  to  these  as«crtio||*»  <^ 
M.  Drovelli,  who  accompanied  a  detachment  "f*'?*^ 
under  Hassan  Bey.  waUced  round  the  borders  oi  w 
lake,  and  observed  nothing  in  ita  bofon  jwt  ^"5° 
rocks.    Mr.  Browne,  too,  rcmaritt  thit  be  fcow 
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^pen  rock*  in  abondance,  but  nothing  that  h«  eoold 
uutttivdy  (kcide  to  be  ruins ;  it  b«ing  very  unlikely, 
he  atU«,  that  any  should  be  thcro,  the  sput  boing  oti- 
Im^dotitutc  of  trees  and  freshwater.  Major  li«B' 
netl  lias  employed  mueh  leaning  to  fNOVtt  that  H» 
Qsi'is  of  Sitccih  is  thf  «iti'  of  the  famous  temple  of  .lu- 
pitcrAmnion.  He  remarks  that  the  variations  between 
all  the  «Qtli<Mitiea,  «iitaent  wid  modem,  amount  to 
I,"tln  rjar«  than  a  space  equal  tn  twice  tiic  lLr);rtli  of 
iitc  Oss^i^  in  question,  which  is,  at  ih<<  utiiiui>l,  uuly  six 
miles  long.  "  And  it  is  pntty  dearly  proved,"  ho  re- 
mdWi  "that  no  other  uam  exinln  in  that  quarter, 
wUta  two  or  more  days'  jounu-y  ;  l)ut,  on  the  cou- 
imj,  that  Sitrufi  is  surrounded  by  a  widf  deserl ;  ho 
UHt  it  cajtaot  he  doubted  thai  this  Oasis  is  the  same 
vidilfaat  of  Ajnaioa,  and  the  ibottd  them  the 

.*eiB3ins  of  tho  celebrated  tcmpio  whence  the  oracles 
af  Jupit«r  .\uimon  wore  delivered.''  (Geogr.  of  He- 
radotiu,  vol.  2,  p.  330,  ed.  1830.)  — Tho  Western 
Oui*,  as  it  is  tenned,  was  visited  in  tht>  year  hy 
Nr  A  EJraonstooe,  in  company  wilh  Ivva  fricudi^. 
Hivin;;  joined  a  caravan  of  Bodouins  at  Bcni  Ali,  and 
■leiedthe  Libyan  desert,  they  proceeded  towftrde  Uie 
agatbMst  At  the  end  of  rix  daya,  having  travelled 
ihout  one  humlrod  and  ei^lity  miles,  they  reached  the 
kkt  VilUge  of  the  Wust^ru  Uasis,  which  is  called  Bel- 
lita.  Tne  principal  town  of  tho  Oaaie,  however,  is 
E'.  aztr.  Tho  situation  of  this  last>montioncd  place 
a,  *Akl  lo  be  perfectly  lovely,  bein^  on  an  eminence  at 
the  foot  of  a  lino  of  rock  which  rises  abruptly  behind 
it,aad  encircled  by  extensive  ffardens  filled  with  palm, 
acMu,  cUroQ,  ana  various  other  kinds  of  trees,  some 
efwhji  h  are  rarely  seen  even  in  these  re;(!on.H  The 
pnnapal  edifice  is  an  old  teinple  oyr  convent  called 
Dm  rt  Haijtm^  ahmit  fifty  net  long  by  twenty- 
f»'>  wide,  but  prcsentinir  nothiiis^  either  very  majjnili- 
Criii  or  oirious.  The  Oasis  is  composed  of  twelve 
Tilb^  of  wlii.  !i  ten  are  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
eieh  other.  The  prevailing  soil  is  a  very  light  rod 
e&nh.  fertilixod  entirely  by  irrigation.  The  latitude 
of  ihb  Oasis  is  nearly  tho  same  as  tliat  of  tho  Great 
Ottiset  about  SS''  noith.  Tho  kogkade  Mitwwd 
fenGnenwidinuiy  b*a  filth  mon  or  len  than 
—hi  different  distances  in  the  desert,  towards  the 
weit,  aie  other  Oases,  the  exact  position  and  extent 

vhich  am  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  Bnropean 
yrographcr    TIio  ancients,  who  would  appear  to  have 
uil  laarc  ccrtam  intolUgenco  in  regard  lo  llus  quarter 
of  the  ^obc  than  ia  yet  possessed  by  the  moderns, 
woot  to  OMDsere  the  surface  of  Africa  to  a  leop- 
nfe  dmi ;  Uie  Itwe  islands  of  fertile  soil  bein^  as  nu- 
a>MOu»  as  the  spots  on  tliat  animal  — The  fertility  of 
Uw  Oases  has  always  been  deservedly  celebrated. 
Stnbo  mentao>iu  the  euperiority  of  their  wiaa ;  AhiU^ 
-  :i  and  Edrisi  the  luxnriane«i  of  their  palm-trcci*. 
iut  cliauUs,  howiivtif,  in  exlromcly  variable,  especially 
b  winter.   Sometimes  the  rains  in  thoWmlem  Oasis 
aievery  abundant,  and  fall  i;:  t^rrf  iit.'^,  as  appears  from 
thefirrows  in  the  rocks;  I'ui  tlic  reason  bir  A.  Ed- 
nDon>.;(»ric  made  his  visit  there  wan  noni<  at  all,  and  the 
total  want  of  dew  in  the  hot  months  sufficiently  proves 
the  genacd  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.   The  springs 
arc  all  sT  rori;»!y  Iinprei,Miated  with  iron  and  sulphur,  and 
hot  at  then  vmrces ;  but,  as  they  continue  the  easM. 
throughout  the  whole  ^ear,  they  supply  to  tho  inhabi- 
tants one  of  the  principal  nie.ms  oflifi-.    Tho  water, 
3i3twithstdiMitog,  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  cool- 
ed in  an  entim  jar.   {Rut$dVt  Egypt,  p.  393.  x€q>f ) 

Osaaa,  a  river  of  Crete,  said  to  have  derived  its 
Mate  from  Oaxes,  a  son  of  Apollo.  {Vn::.,  Echs;., 
I,  66  —  .S'^  r  ,  ai  toe.)  It  is  now  the  Mylopotomo, 
aad  is  a^pareot^  one  of  the  neat  contideiabia  stieams 
■  the  Miaiid.    Some,  howover,  identify  it  with  the 

Pi'-r^       {rramcr's  Anc.  Crrrce,  vol.  0,  p.  3^1.)  — 
^«#^  und  MoUcr,  WirUrb.  der  Gcoer.,  p.  795.) 
QaMa,  *  tm  of  Cmto,  on  tho  «Mlhen|  eide  of  the 


I  island,  at  Uie  mouth,  proboblv,  of  the  Oaxes  h  was 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  hod  its  appropriate 
sovereign,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Oaxea  meationad  in  the  preceding  article  (Hrro,l , 
S,  188— Sera,  Virg.Sdeg.,  4,  ^.^Stepk.  lUjz , 
».  T  —Hierodea,  p.  650.) 

OuKiNUA,  a  river  of  Germany,  fomiing  the  line  of 
separation  between  Germania  Superior  and  Inferior. 
.\ccordin;;'  to  Spener,  Cluverius,  Collamis.  and  others, 
it  corresponds  to  tho  modem  Aar  or  Akr.  Mannert, 
however,  and  WilhefanylDake  it  tho  same  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Upper  Rhine  ('*  den  Anfang  dm  06er 
lihetiuV — Maimer/,  Gei^r.,  vol.  3,  p  432). 

ODtti;giivM»,  Julius,  a  L.itin  writer,  whose  era  is 
uncertain.  Voeaitis  places  him  a  shoct  period  prior  to 
Honoriuf;  hut  his  style  indicatea  m  earlier  am. 
Scaliger  make^<  him  to  have  been  before  the  time  of  St. 
Jerome:  while  S  ixe  ,-issigns  him  to  about  IU7  A.D. 
{G.  J.  Voat,  lie  Ih.st.  Lat.,  3,  p.  710,— ifa-rt,  Ono- 
nuwt.,  vol.  1,  p.  289  — Funcc,  dc  vegct.  L.  L.  »e- 
nuL,  8,  11,  seg.).  Ho  was  probalily  cither  a  Koman 
or  an  Italian,  and  some  are  incUnod  to  identify  him 
with  the  M.  liviua  Ohaequana  whom  nania  oociua  in 
one  of  Grater*B  i»aHi]ition»  (/nserip^  Ml),  on  tho 
supj)<>bIiion  that  Ltviu*  may  have  been  altered  to  Ju- 
itus  m  the  only  iAS-  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  this 
work.  (FuhrmamttHrnHMuch.,  vol.  2,  p  400.)  Obse- 
quens  has  left  us  a  work  "  On  l^roJiu'"  ""  (d''  Prodi- 
ipis),  containing  a  brief  account  of  alt  the  prcaajjes  re- 
marked <it  K<))ue  from  the  consulship  of^Scipio  and 
La}liu8,  A.U.C.  453,  down  to  that  ot  Paulus  Fahius 
and  Qurntus  .Elius,  in  the  time  of  AusustUK,  or  A.I'  C. 
712.  Tho  portion  of  the  work  whicri  comprehended 
the  history  of  the  first  five  oi  six  centuries  is  loot. 
This  production  ia  taken  in  part  front  lAry ;  but  it 
eontains,  .it  the  same  time,  some  historieil  drtni!«w!nrh 
are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  It  is  written  in  a  pure 
style,  and  ia  not  unwottlw  of  the  Augustan  a;re.  Tho 
contents,  however,  are  full  of  absurdity.  Tho  best 
edition  is  that  of  Kapp,  Cu ria,  1 772. 8vo.  ( Fuhrmann^ 
Handhtuh,  vol.  '2.  p  m.  —  SchiU,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  3,  p.  il^.^BaJu,  G«9clu  Rim.  Lit.,  p  658,  tea.) 

OcraAit&>aa('Q<eatrfder),the  Oeean-Xymphx,  daucrh- 
ters  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  aiul  sisters  of  tin  ri  -  rs. 
Mythologists  make  them  three  thousand  in  iiuuibcr. 
{Hes.,  Thcog.,  "H^.  —  Apollod.,  1,  2.— Heyiw,  net 

rnl.,  att  lf>r  )  Frorii  t'ic  ir  pretended  numei»,  as  ffiren 
by  some  of  the  ancient  w  riters,  ihcy  appear  to  bo  only 
personifications  of  tho  various  qualities  and  appaaru^ 
CCS  of  water.  (Tkcog.,  346.  —  GbUhrngt  td  Itc.—' 
Keightlet/'t  MythfJogy,  p.  244.) 

Oi  K\.M  s,  I.  the  god  of  the  stream  0<  eaniis  {nd 
Oceanus  11.},  earlier  than  Neptune.  He  was  the  fijrst- 
bom  of  tho  TitanOf  the  offifinng  of  CoBlna  and  Terra, 
or  Heaven  and  Earth.  Oceanus  espoused  his  sister  Te- 
ihy^i,  aud  their  children  were  tho  rivers  of  the  earth,  and 
the  three  thousand  ( )eeani<les  or  Nymphs  of  Oman. 
(Hf.sirHl,  Thai;:.,  337,  seq.)  This  is  all  the  account 
of  (jceanuB  that  is  given  in  the  Theogony.  Homer 
speaks  of  him  and  Tcthys  as  the  origin  of  the  {jmls 
ik,  14, 301, 30S.)  When Jtipitoi^  he  alao  says,  placed 
hSm  aire  in  Tutama,  Rhm  conunitted  her  danghler  Ju- 
no  to  the  charge  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  bv  whom  sln' 
wascare&OiynuitiuwL  (fl  .  14.202,303.)  Tho  abode 
of  OeevHU  ma  in  the  West  (// ,  14,  WO,  aOl.) 
He  dwelt,  according  to  .T^.sehylus.  in  a  frrotto  palaer, 
beneath  his- stream,  as  it  woul<l  appear.  (/Vom.  Kinc- 
/us,  800.)  In  the  "  I*rometheue  Donnd"  of  tine  poet, 
Oceanus  comes  home  through  the  air  on  a  hippogiifl^ 
to  console  and  advise  tho  lofly-minded  suflTerer;  and 
from  the  .aceount  he  (X'^es  of  his  jonniey,  it  i«  mani- 
fest that  be  came  from  the  West. — When  Herculea 
was  ereering  hi«  stream  in  the  cap  of  the  Son-^od  to 

prociirr  th>^  v<xi't\  of  ' ierj'on,  (.tri'inu'?  rose,  and,  by 
agitating  his  waters,  tried  to  temly  luui ;  but,  on  tbia 
lMlo*e  heading  hb bovraft  hio^  he  irtired  (Pkertt^ 
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«p,  Atktu.,  11,  p.  470. — Keightky's  Mythaiogy,  p.  51, 
M^.)— II.  Besides  being  the  name  of  a  deity,  the  term 
Occamis  {'QKiavoi)  occura  in  Homer  in  another  tence 
also.  1 1  uioilc  to  sijnufy  an  immense  stream,  which, 
■eeofding  to  the  rad«  ideas  «f  tint  eaily  age,  circula- 
ted around  the  terraqueous  plain,  and  mm  which  the 
dilTcrcnl  seas  ran  out  in  the  manner  of  bays.  This 
miiiiion,  which  is  also  that  of  Erato«thonos,  was  prov- 
•isnt  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (4,  36).  Homer 
teras  the  ocean  ui>d{»ftoo(,  because  k  thus  flowed  back 
into  itsHf.  {Mu*  Cm  ,  vol  1,  p  0  Tliis  s.iin^ 
river  OccanUR  was  supposed  to  ebb  and  flow  thrice  in 
the  course  of  a  Kin^Ii'  day,  and  the  heavenly  bodies 
Wf  rr  bi'lirvid  to  di  s<-('tid  into  it  nt  their  wfttintj,  and 
emerge  from  il  at  their  rising.  Hence  the  term  *lttct- 
avof  IS  somt'tuncs  put  for  the  horison  (Damm.  Lei., 
s.  V.  o  opl^uv  Kol  unvrfftpuv  rd  inip  >9f  xai  imb  ji/v 
iifiia^mpiov).  In  Homer,  therefore,  uKtavo^  and  iJti- 
7.aaaa  always  mean  dilterrnt  things,  the  latter  riu  n  ty 
denoting  Um  sem  in  the  more  modem  acceptation  of 
the  teim  On  the  sMeM  of  Achilles  die  fMMt  reprc- 
si  Ills  the  Occanva  as  encircling  the  rim  or  extreme 
border  of  the  ohicld,  in  full  accordance  with  the  popu- 
lar Iwliof  of  the  day  ,  whereas  in  VIrgirs  time,  when 
this  jirimitivo  moaning  of  the  term  was  obsolete,  and 
more  eorrcct  geographical  views  had  come  in.  wc  find 
the  sea  (the  idea  bemg  borrowed,  probably,  from  the 
poiition  of  the  Mediterrunean)  occupyingin  the  poet's 
aeseripdon  the  etntrt  of  the  shield  of  %neas.  If  it 
be  a-lied  \\liclher  any  traces  of  this  peruli.ir  meaning 
of  the  term  uKtavo^  occurs  in  other  writers  besides 
Homer,  ths  following  authorities,  in  favour  of  the  af- 
firmativo,  may  be  cited  \n  rrp!v  Htsnnl,  Thtop., 
242  — W..  Here  Cfyp  ,  MA  —ktmp  ,  Oral.,  1369. 
— Orph.,  Hymn.,  10,  14  —W  ,  /f.,  8S.— M.,  frapm., 
44  —  (.Vtf/%,  ad  Morrll.,  Thcs.,  9.  r.  'QKraivif  — 
Compare  Volcker,  Homtriachc  Geographic,  p.  86,  *eq.) 
As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  term  wKforcV.  we  are 
left  in  complete  uncortaintj.  The  form  uvipfvi  oc- 
eurs  in  Pherccydes  {Clem.  AUx.,  Strom.^  6,  p.  681 

— Slun.iti!  I'Ik  r,  ,  t/il.).  fnnri  whirh  it  appc.irs  to  some 
that  the  root  was  connected  \viili  the  Greek  Ve'o,  jf/ 
(il^yta-voi,  On  the  other  hand,  Mnnter 

(/i'/  (/t  Karthager,  p.  63)  finds  the  runt  of  uyi/vo^ 
in  the  Hebrew  hug,  "  in  orbcm  ire,"  am  rt-ferring  to  the 
circular  course  ofthe  faMed  Oceanus.  Creuzer  is  in- 
clined to  consider  ^yfvtoi  as  equivalent  to  ?ra>a«>c. 
**ant^uu».**  {Creuter  nitd  Hermann,  Brief e,  p.  160  ) 
It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  oldest  imrnes  of  the 
Nile  among  the  Greeks  was  uxrai'of  {Tzclz.  ad  Ly- 
eej^nm.,  119\  or,  more  cortectly,  peihaps,  uKtafit). 

{Dtuil  Sir.,  1.  19.— Compare  Ritler's  Krdlundr.  vol. 
1,  p.  570,  id  ed.)  Now  in  the  Coptic,  according  to 
Chamt>ollion,  (nikame  means  "blacK,"  ''darit;**  and 
accoruing  to  Marcel,  oehtmau,  in  the  same  language, 
denotes  '*a  jrreat  collection  of  water."  Will  either 
of  these  f:ive  ij«tni'/*f  as  a  derivative?  The  one  or 
the  other  of  them  seems  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  Anbte  Kttmit*,  **  ocean.*'  (RiUer^  toe.  cU  )  Per- 
haps, ho\v(  ver,  the  most  satisfactoiy  derivadon  for 
the  term  Oceanus  is  that  alluded  to  in  the  aitlcie  Ogy- 
ges. 

♦  V  rt  i  rs,  siirnnmcd  I.iiraniif:.  fnnn  hi.s  ha\  itifir  heen 
a  native  of  Lueani.i.  a  I'ytliagorean  philosopher,  who 
flourished  al*out  ISO  B.C.  He  wrote  many  works 
on  philosophical  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  giv- 
en in  a  letter  written  by  Archytas  to  Plato,  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Ihnjrenes  l.aertiuo  (f^,  HO)  ]jiit 
the  only  production  of  bis  which  has  come  down  to 
OS,  is  •*  On  rAe  JVclvre  of  tke  Umrerte'*  (Uept  t%- 

TOV  itavrh^  <i!'T;t.ir;)  Its  eliief  phihisophiral  to'  ii  is 
to  maintain  the  eternity  of  the  uiuverse.  Ucellut< 
also  attempts  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  human  race 
(e  3,  H  3)  TheRp  works  were,  without  doubt,  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  which  prevailed  in  the  na- 
tive country  ofOesOwi;  and' 


has  been  occasionrd  by  the  circtonMaoce  of  the  lut 
of  these  productions,  wfakk  we  sffil  posMit,  bow 

in  Ionic  Crerk  In  consequenrp  of  this  dlocrt'pir.te 
Barth  (Ad^it.,  1.  42,  c  1,  p.  1867),  Paikcr  {Iht^ 
it  Deo  et  Provtd.,  1678.— Ajp.,  4,  p  355X  Thorn, 
as  BuneC  {ArtiaoL  Pkdoa.,  p.  152),  ud  Mnnm 
(PkiMog.  BMioA.,  ^d.  1,  pt.  8,  p.  lOO  rt  204  - 
HtsI  D(M:tr  d(  Tcro  Dro.  p  .Wi  —Gttek.  icr  W,,- 
sensch.,  p.  564 j,  have  attacked  ths  aatbeatici^oftlM 
woric  in  question ;  wtile,  on  the  eAer  hurf,  Bmthr 
(Phalana,  p.  807,  ed.  1816),  LijsiuH  (Man^^.l  d 
Sime.  Phil.,  1.  1.  diss.  5).  Adelung  {Gtsck.  icr  fia- 
losophic  fur  Uebhahcr),  Ticdcmann  (Grucieid.  tnk 
PkUosophru,  p.  198  et  209),  and  BanKU  (Eyxkn 
dcr  vurzugl.  philoM.  Begnffe,  vol.  1,  d.  165).  ikclvt 
in  favour  of  the  work.  These  conflicting  optiijcr;^ 
have  been  caiefilllj^  examined  and  we^|^  li;  iuiu> 
phi,  in  a  Bieieitstton  appended  to  fail  tSukn  «f  ibe 
work,  and  ho  comes  to  tlie  ronchiston  that  the  trritiic 
in  question  was  written  by  Ocellus.  It  would  appru 
that  smne  grammarians  of  vubsequent  a^es,  in  ru\y 
ing  the  text  of  OeelTua,  caused  the  Doric  forms  to  du- 
appcar,  and  translated  the  work,  so  to  speak,  into  tb 
more  common  dialect.  This  idea  was  first  (tartrd  \<j 
Uardili,  and  what  tends  to  clothe  it  with  altnoit  ib*> 
|ute  certainty  ii,  that  the  fragments  of  the  same  vvd 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  selectiom  of  Stobtui 
have  preserved  their  OTiginat  Doric  fum.  Aadjit 
it  must,  at  the  same  time,  lie  acknowled^red,  thitttii 
production  of  (X-elUin  U  oiilv  cited  for  ilie  first  tisw 
by  the  writers  of  thu  ^cond  century  of  our  era,  ad 
at  a  perio<l  when  the  New-Pj  thagoTran«  befiD  l» 
(or<rc  works  under  the  yuisc  of  celilirati il  niHif*  — 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Hudolphi,  Lj^-. 
8vo  The  cditiom  of  Batteux*  Paru,  1766, 3 
12mo,  is  dso  a  very  good  one.  Ha^teux  csimlni 
the  text  after  two  Paris  MSS..  and  RudoljW  mM 
hiniself  of  Siei>eitkee't*  coll.ntion  of  a  VjlHin  .^IS. 
Gale  has  placed  the  work  of  Ocellus  in  his  OmntU 
Mytkologieo,  &tc.,  Cmttohr.,  H7!.    (Sdia,  Hat 

Ltl   Or  .  vol.  2,  p.  311,  #r^</  ) 

OcKLUM,  I.  a  city  in  Hispania  Tarracoiica>J»,ir. '^^ 
territory  of  the  Vettones,  txovi*Fomiotrlle.—\\.k  ntf 
in  Hi-spania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  ternturr  oftheGilr 
laici. — IIJ.  A  city  of  (iallia  Cisatlpina,  among  the 
tian  Alps,  on  the  e.i.stern  borders  ofthe  kinj?d«n  4 
Cottius.  Acoonling  to  Mannext,  it  is  now  iv^fiMMi 
a  small  town  with  a  castle,  in  PiedmdW.  wt  nrfrm 
Turin     (Or..  ,  B  C.  ,  1.  lO  ) 

OcHUs,  a  surname  or  epithet  applied  to  Artixenf^ 
ni,andalsotoDarinsII.,kin|rB«fP^  lii«c^»- 
erally  thmijfht  to  indtrnte  iHrn-itininfc  Hrth.  ivA  1* 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  NrVtof  {Solhiu)  Ibif  n- 
pbnation  is  opposed,  however,  by  some Onental  •ft*'; 
ars,  who  deduce  tlie  trrni  Orhus  from  the Pmiia  Or* 
or  Ada,  which  they  make  equivalent  to  thelslh**^ 
nit#  or  vuijetlale  d^gnus.  (Consult  ^/-i  i  ' '  ^ 
Hebr,$  *  ilc*«.— B«Ar.  od  Cut-,  p.  186)  n« 
reign  of  Aitaserxes  Oetras  has  been  iicli«l  «*■ 
where  (rtrf.  Artaxerxcs  III  ).  that  of  T>irin«  fkbi*, 
or  Darius  II.,  will  now  be  given.  Tbi*  i>nnco  »i< 
the  illegitiniate  son  of  Aruxerees  Longimuius  Sxd 
after  the  mtirrler  of  Xrrxes  II.,  Darios  suereoiM  * 
deposing  Sogdianus,  and  ascended  the  xhront  hwnt 
IJ  ("  423.  By  his  wife  Paryaatto  he  lud  AfUifRf 
Mnemon  and  Cyrus  the  Younger.  Nothi^f '^'^ 
markablc  occurred  during  his  reign,  but  ttw»»il«W* 
fill  \var«  were  carried  on  under  ("vru^  ;i;;iJ  > 
erals.  He  died  B.C.  404,  after  a  leign  *>i  m"'^'';" 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sen  Amttnn^  »to 

Is  s  iM  tn  have  asked  him.  .  ,  i  Lis  drafli-Vi  H  wtia* 
rule  lie  had  acted  in  his  adaiinistralioii.  that  he  tnj^ 
adopt  the  same,  and  find  the  same  success  ^* 
kiuf/'s  answer  is  said  to  have  heeii.  i!iit  lie  liaiblwivi 
kept,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledifr,  the  strict  fw;'" 
Julieawd^igi0B.  (jr«N.,ilntli,l,l.— 
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13,  Ih^Juitrnt  6,  11.)— U.  A  m«r  of  BMtiiam, 
Rtbg  m  flM  mountaiiui  that  Be  nofthward  of  the 

source  of  the  Ariue,  and  falling  into  llio  Oxub.  (Pltn., 
6,  17.)  Mannert  makes  it  the  modem  Dthastk. — 
(Consult  Wahl,  MitUl  und  Vorder  Anen,  wl.  1,  p. 
'53.~-Kiitfr,  Erdkundf.  vol.  "i,  p  22  ) 

Oi'xcs,  son  of  iMuitto,  aud  said  by  nomc  to  huvc 
ftmided  Mantu.    (Out  vid.  Mantua.) 

OcMCOLUW,  a  town  of  Umbria,  below  the  junction 
of  llie  Nar  and  Tiber,  and  a  few  milea  from  the  bank 
of  the  lattrr  rivrr,  now  OlriroJi.  Acconiini^  to  Livy 
(9, 41),  it  waa  the  first  city  of  Umbria  which  Tolun- 
UaStf  enbnitled  to  Rome.  Hera  FaUua  Maxunus 
took  the  command  of  the  army  under  Serviliua,  and 
bade  that  consul  approach  his  presence  without  lie- 
tOMi  in  order  to  impress  his  troops  vrith  a  due  sense 
of  th«  dictatorial  dignity.  (7/ir.,  22.  1 1  )  nrriruUirn 
wiTrred  severely  during  the  Korinl  war  {Flor.,  3, 
18.)  In  Strabo's  tiuie  it  appears,  lio\vi%'er,  to  have 
beta  atill  a  city  of  note  {Strtb.,  227),  a  iact  which  ia 
mdinnfJ  fay  toe  immerona  remaniB  of  antlqnity  which 
hate  been  extracted  from  its  niinii.  From  Cicoro  wi' 
ooikd  that  Milo  had  a  villa  in  it»  vicinity.  {Oral, 
f  Mil. — Cramer't  Ane.  Italy,  yoI.  1,  p.  J78.) 

0,-T\.vT»,  I  il.aughtcr  of  Crrius  OctJiviiis  and  Acria, 
aiid  feislcr  tu  the  Emperor  Augustus.  All  the  hinlori- 
ani  pnuM  the  beauty  ami  virtues  of  this  cek-brated  fe- 
male. She  waa  iint  married  to  Marcus  MaroelluSi  a 
man  of  conmlar  rank,  and  every  way  worthy  of  her ; 
and  after  his  death  she  became  the  w  ifc  of  Nf:irc  An- 
looy,  this  latter  union  being  deemed  essential  to  the 
pobGe  welfcre,  aa  a  mean*  of  healing  existing  diflfer- 
rncei  brtwrcn  Antony  and  Oct;uius  It  w.is  with 
tltii  \it-vv  ibat  the  senate  abridged  the  period  of  her 
-xidaw  hood  and  of  her  mourning  for  her  first  faiuband, 
who  had  been  dead  little  more  than  fivo  months.  An- 
Soay,  however,  was  incapable  of  approriating  the  ex- 
ceilc:ic»>  ot"  tier  character.  After  her  marriage  she  fol- 
lowed him  to  Athena,  where  she  paaaed  the  winter  with 
Iw  <B.C.  99%  Ihoaffh  keeping  far  aloof  fimm  the  di»> 
•ohte  pleasures  to  which  lie  aliandoiU'd  hirn.sotr  With- 
OQt  her  interposition,  civil  war  would  even  then  have 
fcnkcn  oot  between  Octaviu»i  and  .\Mtony.  urgent 
prayrrs  shr  appeased  hor  liusband.  who  waw  uicfiisrd 
agaiTi^it  her  Lrotlicr  for  his  suspicions,  and  thoii,  disrc- 
^niing  the  difficulties  of  the  jowney  and  her  own 
ffcgnaney,  aba  went  with  bia  oonaent  from  Greece  to 
Kflae,  and  indacrd  her  brother  to  consent  to  an  inter- 
>'»ew  with  Antony,  and  to  couk'  to  a  rrcoucili.ition  with 
htm.  When  Antony  went  to  mako  war  against  the 
Puthiana,  ahe  aeoompanied  him  to  Conryra,  and  at 
his  ordrr  rcturn£«<I  thenre  to  remain  with  her  brother. 
New  nuarrelu  arose  between  Octavius  and  Antony. 
To  hare  a  pretext  for  a  rupture,  the  fomieT  ordered 
Ua  aieterto  go  to  her  husband,  in  the  expectntiou  that 
be  would  send  her  back.  This  artually  h  ippoued. 
.\ntony  waa  U'aiiinij  a  Ufo  of  plca.su ri-  with  Cleopatra 
at  l^ruropnlia,  when  letten  tfom  Octavia  at  Athens 
iniMMd  Mn  that  ahe  woald  eoon  join  htm  with  mon- 
ey artil  iMOpa  Thr  [>rri-^|ii  rt  iif  f!  vinit  was  so  uii- 
ireieoma  to  Cleopatra,  that  she  persisted  in  her  en- 
tnt^Mm^atSXhataKf  tent  bia  wife  an  order  to  retunt. 
Even  now,  however,  she  endravoured  to  pacify  the 
rirala.  Octarias  commanded  her  to  leave  the  house 
•f  a  hasbandndwhad  Ifeated  her  go  insultingly  ;  but, 
fecttny  her  dataea  aa  a  wife  and  a  Roman,  she  begged 
lia  noC  ttr  the  sake  of  a  single  woman,  to  destroy  the 
;M-arr  of  the  world,  and  of  two  persons  so  dear  to  her, 
br  the  horron^  of  war.  Odanua  granted  her  wish  : 
mm  nsndaed  in  the  benee  of  Antony,  ami  oeeupied 

I'T^If  with  cdar.i(in£f.with  equal  e.i -r' .ti i  l  trticl.-nu-ss, 
itm  tiukken  she  had  home  hint,  and  tho:''C  of  his  first 
wi£e  Fulvia.  This  nohle  behaviour  of  ben  inereased 
ihe  indignation  of  th'  Koinaiis  acainst  .\ntony.  At 
)aM.  he  divorced  her.  and  ordered  her  to  leave  bis  man- 
Stm  eteyod  wttlwac  oonsbinl,  aid 


took  with  her  all  her  children  except  AntiUaa,  her  et- 
deat  Mm,  who  was  then  with  hi«  father.  Theeivilwar 

soon  after  broke  out — On  ihr  ovi-rthrow  and  di  ath  of 
Antony,  Octavia  gave  heriK'lt'  up  to  complete  retire- 
ment. Her  son  Marccllus,  the  issue  of  her  fint  nUT' 
riage,  was  united  to  Jutia,  tho  daughter  of  .\uguslus, 
and  intended  by  the  emperor  as  his  succesjiur ;  but  liia 
early  death  frustrated  this  design,  and  plunged  hia 
mother  and  friend.s  in  this  deepest  affliction.  It  wa.<) 
on  Virgirs  reading;  to  Octavia  and  Augustus  the  beau- 
tiful pas8a;:e  towards  thi-  rlosc  of  the  sixth  book  of 
the  .{i^neid,  where  tho  premature  death  of  Marcellus  is 
deplored,  that  the  poet  received  firom  the  sorrowing 
parent  so  splendid  a  rerornpense  {Vid.  Virgilius.) 
Octavia,  in  fact,  never  recovured  from  the  Iohs  of  her 
son.  His  death  contiiuially  preyed  upon  her  mind, 
and  she  at  last  ended  her  days  in  deep  mcIaiK-hoK , 
about  13  B.C.  .Vugustua  pronounced  lit  r  fun.  ral  ora- 
tion, but  declined  the  marks  of  honour  which  the  sen* 
ate  were  dcsiroua  of  bestowing  upon  her.  {Sutton.^ 
Tit.  Jul.,  Vr.—M.,  Yit.  Aup.,  17.  — /rf.  ih.,  61.— 
Phi.,  Vit.  AnJ  .  -  E;i.y.7.  .(w  ,  vol  9,  p  367.) 
— II.  X  daughter  of  the  Kntperur  (.'laudius  by  .Mos^a- 
lina,  and  sister  to  Britannicus.  Her  life,  though  short, 
offers  only  one  series  of  inisfortaiu  s.  still  <piite 

young,  she  was  affianced  to  Luciu.s  Silanus,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus;  but  Agrippina,  av.iiling  herself  of 
her  infhiencc  over  the  imbcciliD  Claudius,  broke  off  tho 
match,  and  gave  Octavia  to  her  own  son  Nero,  when 
tho  latte  r  hid  attained  his  sixteenth  year.  Nero,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  repudiated  Octavia  on  the  ground 
of  sterility,  but,  in  i«a)ity,  that  he  might  unite  hnnself 
to  Poppiea ;  and  thi«  httrr  female,  dreading  the  pres- 
ence of  one  who  was  still  young  and  beautiful,  and  her 
possible  influence  at  aome  future  day  over  the  capri- 
cious feelings  of  the  emperor,  accused  Octavia  of  crim- 
inal intercourse  with  a  slave.  Some  pretended  testi- 
mony having  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  torture, 
Octavia  was  banished  to  Camoania.  The  murmurs 
of  the  people,  however,  compelled  Nero  to  lecall  her 
froMi  exile,  and  her  return  was  bailed  by  the  popul.u  c 
with  every  demonstration  ofjoy.  Alarmed  at  this, 
and  fearing  lest  the  recall  of  Octavia  might  prove  the 
sij^nal  of  her  own  Ji.-.-jjTare,  Poppa^a  Threw  ncr^elf  at 
tlu'  feet  of  Nero,  ;uid  begged  hiui  to  rev  oke  l!ie  order 
for  Octavia's  return.  The  emperor  granted  more  than 
she  asked ;  for  he  caused  the  infamous  Anicctus,  tho 
author  of  his  mother's  muider,  to  come  forward  and 
testify  falsely  to  his  crim'uiality  with  Oct.ivi  i  The 
unhappy  princess,  upon  this,  was  banished  to  the  island 
of  Ptaoataria,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  there.  Her 
head  was  brought  to  Poppa'a.  Oolavia  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death.  ( Taat.,  Ann., 
24,  (i3.—Sueim.j  ViL  Ner.,  35.) 

0tT.iviJNf8,  the  name  of  Octavius  (afterward  Au- 

Justus),  which  he  assumed  on  his  adoption  into  the 
ulian  f-imily,  in  accunlance  with  the  Roman  custom 
in  such  cases.  Usage,  however,  though  emmeoua, 
has  given  the  preference  to  the  name  thtunu*  over 
that  nilariti'ius.  (Cir  .  Ep  ad  Fam  ,  12,  25.— 
Taat.,  Ann.,  13,  G. — Aurcl.  Vtct.,  de  Cat.,  c.  1.) 

Oct  A  vies,  I.  Nepos,  Cn.,  was  prietor  B.C.  168,  and 
appointed  to  the  ei  nirTiin  l  -  f  the  fleet  against  Perseus. 
He  followed  this  inonart  li.  after  his  defeat  by  Paulus 
.f^milius  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  there  ob- 
tained his  surrender  For  this  he  was  rewarded  with 
a  naval  triumph  (Up.,  44,  17. — W.,  44,  45.  —  Id., 
45,  6. — /</..  4.').  12  )  In  lie.  IRo  li-  \,:is  eon.sul  with 
M.  Torquatus.  Having  been  sent,  three  years  after 
this,  into  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  to  act  as 
guardians  to  the  voun^'  kiuir,  Antiorluis  Kupator,  ho 
was  assassinated  by  onler,  &h  was  supposed,  of  1  .ysias, 
a  relation  of  the  previous  monarch,  and  who  claimed 
the  re;renrv  duriniT  the  minority  of  .^ntiochus.  The 
arrogant  and  haughty  conduct  of  Octavius  appears  to 
'biaiiie.  Ths  mnle,  however,  ( 
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a  statue  to  hia  mctnoiy. — TI.  M.,  a  tribune  of  thA  cam- 1 

ninns,  (It  jjrivnl  nfhisoflicc  by  means  of  Tibrrius  Grac-  I 
chu4.     {Vid  tiracchus  II.)  —  III.  Co.,  was  consul  j 

B.  C.  87,  along  with  Cinna.    Being  himself  altachcti 
to  the  partv  i>f  Svll  i.  .muI  h  iving'  tbr^  support  of  the  ' 
senate,  he  drove  hisi  cullcigut:  uul  ol      city.  Mahuti, 
liowcvcr,  having  returned  this  same  year  and  re-cntrr- 
cd  Konic  with  Cinna, Octavius  wa«  put  to  death. — IV. 

C,  the  father  of  Auffustus,  weh  praitor  B.C.  61,  and 
iiistinguLslicd  himself  b^'  the  corrcctncgs  and  justice  <if 
liis  decisiooa.  Afi«r  btf  pnBtoi»bip  be  wm  appointed 
governor  of  Macedbnia*  and  defe^ed  the  Resei  and 
other  Tlirni'laii  trll'i'»^,  fiT  uliicli  ]\r  rrrrivid  fmm  his 
iK)ldiers  tlic  title  of  Impcrator.  lie  Jtvd  at  Nola,  on 
his  return  from  hi*  province.  Octavius  niarried  Atia, 
thr  sisJcr  of  .Tuliiiw  Crr?ar,  ami  h  n!  iiv  lliia  union  Oc- 
taviua  (aftt  rward  Au^UMlu^>  ;anl  Uclavia,  the  wife  of 
Aitfony. — V.  The  carli<:-r  n.iinc  of  the  Empemr  Au> 
gustuii.    ( Vid.  Auguetua  and  OclATianus.) 

OcTouuRi  s,  a  town  of  the  Veragri,  in  Oallia  Nar- 
honeriiiiH.  It  was  situate  in  the  Vallia  Pcniiina,  on 
the  river  Dransa  or  Drancc^  near  ita  junction  with  tito 
Rhone,  at  a  conaidembte  diatanee  above  the  influx  of 
thr  !,itt(T  into  the  Lacus  Letnanua  or  Lake  of  Genera. 
It  i«  now  MartigiUf  or,  as  the  Gcruians  call  it.  Mar-  j 
tenafh.    {Ciu,,  B.  G.,  3,  1.) 

Ol  tooksa,  a  town  of  Spain,  a  little  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Ibcrus,  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  where  it 
it  joined  by  the  JSicoris.  It  i»  commonly  supposed  to 
anawer  to  the  modem  Mequinenta.  Ukcrt,  however, 
pbusea  it  in  tite  territory  of  JLa  Granja.  {Cteji.,  Bell. 
Civ.,  1,  f.l.) 

Ocvi'KTK,  one  of  the  Harpioa.  The  iiaiiu."  aignifies 
gmfl'fi^ing,  from  clMCiVt  "*\t4fW^  and  frfro/toi,  "fo 
fiy       f  Viif.  Hnrpyirr/I 

DuKN.Vri's,  a  cckbraled  prince  ot  Palmyra,  in  the 
third  ccntur)*  of  the  Chri«tian  era,  who  distinguiKhcd 
himaelf  by  his  military  talents  and  hits  attachment  to 
the  Romans.  The  accounts  of  his  orifjin  differ. 
Agathias  makes  liim  of  mean  descent ;  but  the  state- 
ment* of  others  are  entitled  to  more  cnxlit,  according 
to  whom  he  exereiaed  hereditoiy  hw  ay  over  the  Arm 
trlhi  ill  the  vicinity  of  Pahnyra.  These  same  writer.-, 
inti'fiu  us,  that  liis  family  had  for  a  long  time  b^ick 
been  connected  by  treaties  with  the  Romans,  and  had 
received  froni  the  latter  not  only  honorar\  liih  s,  hut 
also  subsidies  for  protecting  the  fruuUerii  of  Syria. 
That  there  existed,  indeed,  some  sort  of  alliance  be- 
tween this  fiuniiy  and  the  RooMtt  power,  is  evident 
from  the  name  Stj^maUt  wMeh  was  bome  hy  some  of 

his  jirrdrrrissors  as  well  as  by  Oili  iiatu.'i  himself,  ami 
which  would  carry  us  bacic  probably  to  the  time  of  I 
SeptimiuB  Severus,  who  reaiaed  a  long  time  in  Svna,  | 
nnu  from  whom  llie  honoTar)'  nppoIl,-\tion  may  have  j 
been  obtained.     {^Sainl-Mai  Im,  in  liwg.  Vnic,  vol.  I 
31,  p.  494,  «r^f.)_Tho  manner  in  which  Odenatus  at-| 
laincd  to  the  supremacy  in  Palmyra  is  not  very  clear- 
ly slated.  He  appears,  independently  of  his  sway  over 
the  adjacent  triltcs,  to  have  held  at  first  tho  office  of 
decurio  or  senator  in  the  city  itself  When  Philip  the 
Arabian  proclaimed  himaelf  emperor,  after  the  murder 
of  the  y<niri;_'cr  rionliaii,  A  ll  'J  U,  ami  had  set  out 
for  Rome,  lie  left  the  govcnuncnl  of  Syria  in  the  bands 
«if  his  brotkmr  PrisGna   The  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  the  lattrr  sonn  caused  a  general  revolt  Paliiivrj 
from  Ihw  tunc  assumed  the  rank  of  an  ii»di  iit  iulcm 
city  ;  and  we  find  SeptimtW  Airanea,  fatlu  r  of  (  hle- 
nattts,  ruling  over  it  as  sovereign  prince,  A.I>  "')] 
Ho  waa  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  subject  of  thi«i  arti- 
cle.   {Samt-Jdarttn,  I.  c.)    Odenatus  was  twice  mar- 
tied.   Tile  name  and  &mily  of  his  first  vtiio  are  not 
knows.   He  had  by  her  a  son  edled  Septimius  Oro- 
des.    TIIk  uri-iiiul  wife  was  the  celebrated  Zenohia. 
dauwhti  r  of  an  Arabian  prince,  or  sheiti,  who  hekl  un- 
do r  I  lis  sway  all  tbo  emithem  part  of  Meaopotaoua.  By 
Zeuebia  he  beoavM  tha  fidhar  of  two  sons*  Heraoniua 
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and  Ttmolaue.   Zenobia  lieiself  Ind  tiso  z  ten  by  a 

f>rpvi()us  Ivusbaiul — ,\flertlie  defeat  ami  capturoofVa- 
erion  by  the  King  of  Persia,  Odenatus,  desii^  «t 
least  to  aeeure  the  finbeaianee  of  the  eeuqaerar,  sent 
Sapor  a  iiia^rnifircnt  present,  nrrnmpniiift!  hv  i  tetter 
lull  ot"  rcsjirct  and  submission  ;  but  the  huugiity  mon- 
arch, insie.ul  of  k  ing  softened  by  this  expression  cf 
good-will,  ordered  tho  gift  to  he  thrown  into  the  Ed- 
phrates,  and  returned  an  answer  breathing  the  uUsott 
lamtempt  and  indi^'iiatiou  The  Palmjnaa  pnaee, 
who  read  his  foto  in  tite  angry  message  of  S^por,  in> 
mediately  took  the  field,  and  falling  upon  the  mny, 
v.-hn  hail  already  been  driven  arro^-.s  tho  Kujihr.tfaby 
tho  liomau  general  Balista,  gaused  a  decisive  advt&> 
lage  over  their  main  iMidy.  He  then  burst  iBtotbrir 
camp,  scircd  the  treasures  and  the  conrul  iiu  s  of  Sa- 
por, dispersed  the  intimidated  soldiers,  mi  ui  i  then 
time  restored  Carrhs,  Nisibis,  and  all  Metopotuoit  to 
tiie  possession  of  the  Romans.  Trebcllius  Pollio  in- 
forms us,  that  he  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  lay  sii  jr 
ti)  ('t(  sifdn)!i.  willi  thi'  view  of  hberating  Valerian, 
who  was  atill  alive,  hut  that  neither  his  anus  nor  ha 
entreaties  oonld  efleet  this  benevoknt  object.  (Trri 
Poll.,  Trin^nr  Tyrann.,  l2  -^Zpnar  .  12,  23— ify- 
na.,  lib.  1,  p  ()<;  1  j  The  Paimyriau  prince  then  turtf  J 
his  znm  agmmi  Quietus,  son  of  Macrinus,  ami  a  can- 
didate fur  the  empire,  and  overtlircw  his  party  in  fb 
East.  As  a  recompense  tor  thei<e  important  scrrim. 
and  his  constant  attarhment  lo  Gallienui,  the  kd 
of  Valerian,  the  senate,  with  the  coaseot  of  the  cupe- 
ror,  confened  on  Odenatus  the  title  of  AngmUw,  ud 
intnisted  hiin  with  the  rural  nuninand  of  the  Eivt 
Zenubia  also  received  the  title  of  Augusta,  arul  On>- 
des,  HerenniuB,  and  Timcdans  that  of  Ccsais.  (Mm- 
tus  signaliz«  d  his  itt  iiMrnrnt  to  these  honours  by  nrti 
successca  ;  and  hy  out;  ut'  tlie  writers  of  the  Al^LJi 
history,  his  name  is  c<miiected  with  the  reptdwoftltf 
Gotiis,  who  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  EtixiR<>. 
near  Heraclea  {Treh.  Poll.,  Gallimi  Dw).  c  Vt) 
Of  this  fael,  lii'wever.  thnrc  remains  no  Hati^fectofyc\i- 
dencc ;  Uit  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt  that  the  tm- 
ercign  of  Palmyra  fell  soon  afterwaid  br  the  had  «f 
domestic  treason,  in  Avliieh  liIs  quern  ZmoVis  wa» 
suspected  to  have  had  a  share.  The  murderer  n&t 
his  own  nephew.  His  son  Orodee  was  aUn  dtet 
with  him.    {TreheU.  PJi  .  /  .  ) 

OuEsscs,  a  city  on  the  coa^t  of  Mowia  Inferior,  to 
the  cast  of  Marcianopolia.  It  waa  fiwmded  \rj  a  ruk- 
ny  of  Mileaiana,  anu  is  now  Fuma  in  BvUfKm.  It 
was  also  called  Odesopolis.  Some  editioiM  of  Plolh 
mv  give  the  form  'Oj'tWo.  (  0'iy#ru*),  and  in  ibr  V'^. 
Ani.  ip.  218)  Odissua  occun.  (ilfe^  S.  S.— 
n.— Oe.,  Tritt.,  1,9,37.) 

Oi)f;i  H,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athens.   {Svidaxt  r 
u6uoi'.  —  Artstopk.,  Vesp.,  1104  )    It  was  built  br 
Peridea  (Phi/.»  Vit.  Penel.—  Vilnir.,  5.  9).  and 
so  constructed  as  to  ijnit.ite  the  form  of  Xme*' tnvt 
{PltU.,  Vit.  Per.)    Thin  lihaue  jjavc  rise  to  some  plfi*- 
autrics  on  the  pMt  of  the  Athenians.    Thus,  for  exam 
pie,  Gratinus,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  willing  to  et' 
press  that  the  head  of  Periclee  terminaited  ask  vaeii 
a  poitit,  s.tid  that  he  carried  the  Odeum  on  liis  1' 
(Compare  Pbtt.t  I.  c.)    This  building  was  d«>i^Ji»}«" 
by  fire  at  the  aiego  of  Athens  by  Sylla.   It     n  - 
erectrd  jjoon  n 
cia.    (Paumn.,  1,  20  ) 

OdTnus  or  Oi'iN,  the  principal  deity  of  the  iDcient 
S^e.indinaviuns  and  Korthcm  ('jTmans.  Othrr  fjnW 
fur  lb<'  name  were  Wodan,  Gwylrn.  Gprftffl.  ' 
Othiri,  if^f.  Among  tho  Anglc^-.^  ixons.  '.  nw** 
the  god  of  merchants,  corregponding  to  tbc  Hcwes  of 
the  Greeks  or  the  Mercurius  of  the  Latms.  Tbtfc*™ 
day  of  the  week  ilerived  its  name  from  li  fWoicm- 
ta^).  In  the  account  of  tlw  origin  of  the  itorii  /* 
givea  \m  tlw  older  Edda.  Odin,  ^  eldett  sm  of  iw> 
Uie  (Koond  man,  is  fepicaeoted  w  having,  with  \m  ^ 
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hfothera.        rml  Y',  <]cfc\\cA  and  tlain  the  frost- 
gunt  Ymer,  out  oi  w  tiose  hixly  they  formed  the  habi- 
taU*  world.    Some  expounders  or  mythology  make 
OiCn  and  hia  brethren,  together  with  their  mtagooiat, 
M  wt  forth  in  thin  feble,  to  be  mere  pertordfiortitMw 
of  the  eleinents  of  the  world — Hut  thiTP  i»  another 
and  a  younger  Odin,  who,  according  to  some  writers, 
i»  portly  a  mythological  and  partly  an  hialorical  |wr«oii> 
i:;*-.    In  all  the  Si-andinavian  traditionn  preserved  by 
the  chroniderB,  mention  is  made  of  a  chief  called  Odin, 
wfecame  from  Asia  with  ft  Iwg*  host  of  folkmet*  call- 
^A^rr  {I'ii.  Asi),  and  conquered  Scandinavia,  where 
thty  built  a  citv  by  the  name  of  Sicrtunti,  with  temples, 
andettablished  a  worship  an<i  a  hierarchy  ;  he  also  in- 
tolfld  or  bfooglit  with  bun  the  characters  of  the  Ronic 
dphabet;  kewat,uidioit,thelegi«lalorandeiviliterof 
the  North.   He  is  represented  also  an  a  great  mnsfician, 
Bid  WW  worshipped  &a  a  y^od  at^er  death,  when  some 
sfdiS  attributes  of  the  citler  Odin  are  supposed  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  him     The  epoch  of  this  emigration 
of  Odin  and  hi»  host  is  a  subject  of  great  uncertainty. 
Some  place  it  in  the  time  of  the  Scvthian  expedition 
sf  Danoa  Hystaspis :  others  (and  tnia  haa  twen  the 
most  common  opinion  among  Scandffiavlatn  arfhnolo- 
jr\*\')  h\  it  about  the  lime  (  I  ll'  '  Roman  concjuests  in 
PoQtus,  SO  or  60  B.C.    Sithm,  in  bis  "  GcnhKktc  dcr 
IMb^Aai  Pabttzeitt^  wummtM  Ham  Odim.  One 
wu  Bor's  sou ;  he  came  from  the  moutli.H  of  the  Tn- 
aais,  and  introduced  into  the  North  the  v.'orNlki|>  of  the 
flta.  A  aecond  came  with  the  Astr,  from  the  borders 
ofEoTop^  and  .\fiia,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Da- 
rin.  He  brought  with  him  the  Runic  alphabet,  built 
tfoipks.  and  established  the  mythology  of  the  Edda  : 
y  k  raller!  Mid  Othin,  or  Mittal  Othin.   A  thiid  Odin, 
aeeertiin^  to  Siihm,  fled  from  the  bordeni  of  the  Can- 
casus  at  the  time  of  Pi)mj)ey's  eoiiquest>,  .'ft  ur  CO 
^sars  B.C.   The  fourth  Odin  lie  makex  to  have  lived 
atteAtHorftarCheentury  ofourera.  All  this,  bow- 
mr,T<»  far  fromhHnj^airthentieat*^! ;  thouffh  the  north- 
western cmigrmtton  of  Odin  from  the  borders  uf  the 
CiBcasm  to  Scandinavia  has  the  support  of  a  uniform 
liafitkiR  in  its  favour.    Odin  waa  wordupped  by  the 
Oennan  nations  until  thcJr  cowrersion  to  Christianity. 
(Encjd.  Ut  Kmricl ,  vol.  IH.  p  400  )  — The  h^'eiid 
s^Ooa  «vid«Dilf  points  to  the  introduction  of  religious 
lihs  and  ceraniRiiea  amonff  the  northern  nations  by 
tKTnf  powerfti!  leader  from  tne  East,  who  wa.«?  himself, 
n  tome  decree,  identified  after  death  with  the  deity 
apfcoeeiponmp  be  had  bnofht  ha  with  him.  This  de- 
Ihr  appenr^  to  have  hern  none  other  thnt>  the  Budda 
of  the  Last,  just  asi  the  tradilioiKs  of  the  North  rcspcct- 
isv  the  Aser  connect  the  mythology  of  Scandinavia 
ia  a  very  rcnaikaMe  manner  with  that  of  Upper  Asia. 
(Fid.  An.)  The  atnkinr*  resemblance  that  exiala  be- 
tween Budda  and  Odhi  n  ^  on',  in  m.Tny  oftheir  ap- 
pattations,  but  also  in  numerous  parts  of  their  worship, 
been  fully  established  bv  several  NorAern  wri- 
Ur%-    (Consult  }f,iL:n>i>irn,  Eddal<tren  og  deiut  Oprin- 
drLc.  xul  4,  fTa/.  v.,  4fyf. — Id.  ib.,  vol.  4,  p.  474,478, 
Mtf^  ;  b\%$na.;  634,  tf^q. ;  641,  Mtqq. — Palmblad, 
St  Bmik  tt  Wodan,  Upnal,  1832,  4io.—Wallman,  otn 
IkUm  erfe  BbUa,  Holm.,  1821,  8vo. — Compare  Ritltr, 
VnThaly.  p  472. — Sir  W.  Junrs,  Ai/idtir  Researcher, 
roL  1,  p.  511.— M.  ii.,  vol.  2,  ]p.  343.)    One  feature, 
kewever.  n  wMeh  theee  two  deitiee  approxiinate  very 
f^o»«-Iy,  i»'  f(V»  remarkable  to  he  here  omitted.  The 
same  ptao^  namely.  Mercury,  is  sacred  to  both  ;  and 
<ha  MBM  dajref  Ihe  week  {W  ednesday)  is  called  after 
e*^i  of  tht'm  '^Mpeeli%-ely.   Ttms  we  nave  the  foUow- 
1^  J  appelialion;!  for  this  day  among  tho  natives  of  In- 
li '   in  the  Birman,  Buddakv, :  in  the  MaUbofe, 
iat-Jarmmd,  dec.   So  again,  some  of  the  naaiea 
Is  Btidda  coincide  very  doscly  with  those  of  Odin. 
T^  i4  we  may  compare  the  (itidama,  Gotnmn,  and 
'nm  of  the  former,  with  the  Chdan,  Gw- 
Ibc;,  «f  ttw  iMter.  ^Tfm  Weatphaliana 


Btill  call  Wednesday  Gmh  n.iftic  )  We  may  even  ad- 
vance a  step  farther,  and  compare  the  names  of  both 
Odin  and  Budda  with  one  of  the  earliest  appellation* 
of  Dei^  among  many  nations  of  Asia-  and  Europe. 
UttW  we  have  U  Sanscrit.  Coda ;  in  Persian,  Choda, 
Ckuda,  and  Ghuda;  in  the  lant^uage  of  the  Kurds, 
Ckudi ;  in  that  of  tlie  Afghans,  CAaiot ;  in  the  Goth* 
ic  and  German,  0«d  vaXOtH;  in  the  Iceland  and 
Danish,  GmU  <Ve.  It  \h  curious  to  observe,  moreover, 
that  traces  of  the  worship  of  Odin  i>r  Budda  ajipeor 
even  in  America.  Among  the  aneietit  traditions  col> 
lectcd  by  the  Spani>:h  bishop  Nunez  de  la  V<-pa.  there 
is  one  which  was  current  among  the  Indians  of  Chiapa 
respecting  a  certain  Wodan  or  Votan.  This  individ- 
oal  ia  aaid  to  have  been  the  nandaim  of  one  who,  to- 
ge^er  with  hie  fimiily,  was  alone  eaved  from  a  untve^ 
sal  detuyc.  He  aided  in  tlx  rrt  <  'i  >n  of  a  gn-at  edi- 
fice, by  which  men  attempted  to  rc«u:h  the  skies  \  but 
the  execution  of  tlua  daring  prcdect  was  finetriited: 
each  family  of  men  received  a  different  Ian f^n age  ;  and 
the  Great  Spirit  (  Tcod)  ordered  Wodan  to  go  and  peti- 
ole the  coantry  of  Anahuac,  or  Mexico.  Ilkia  eame 
Wodan,  moreover,  like  Odin  and  Budda,  gave  name  to 
a  particular  day.  So  strong,  indeed,  does  the  resem- 
blance l>etwccn  Odin  and  the  Mexican  Wodan  appear, 
that  even  Humboldt  himself  hesitates  not  lo  use  the 
fellewing  language  in  relatfaii  to  tt ;  Ce  TeMn,  on 
Wodan,  Amrricaxn  paroit  de  h  famiHr  avec  ka 

Wods  ou  Odins  drs  Goth*  et  dts  ptvpiea  d'ortgine 
CeUiquc."  (MmuttunM  de  VAmtriqiit,  vol.  1,  p.  ^S.) 
It  would  appear,  then,  from  all  th.it  liaa  been  said,  that 
the  wor^ihip  of  (Jdiu  ur  Budda  ii*  to  be  referred  in  its 
origin  to  the  earliest  periods  of  the  hist<»y  of  our  race, 
theae  luunes  being  nothing  more  than  eaily  appeD^ 
tiona  for  Deity,  and  being  afterward  eliaied  wee  by 
those  individuals  who  had  spread  this  particular  wor- 
ship over  diflcrcnt  part^  of  the  earth.  (Consult  Mag- 
nuaen^  Mythd.  Boreal.  Lex.,  p.  261,  seqq. — Niemef' 
ft,  Sofren,  Irirqjtnd  Othin.  S^c  ,  Erf  .  1821,  Pvo  — 
Leo,  iiber  Othin'a  Yerehrung  in  Dcutsckland,  EH., 
1822,  Bvo-^-XloMi,  Oerm.  AUerOmmA^  p.  980, 

seqq) 

Odoackk,  a  Gothic  chief,  who,  according  to  some 
anthoritien.  was  of  the  trit>e  of  the  Heruli  He  oriyi- 
nally  acrved  as  a  mercenary  in  the  barbarian  auxiiiaiy 
foKe  whidi  the  hter  cmperora  of  the  West  had  talcen 
into  thf^r  p  iv  for  llie  defence  of  Italy.  After  the  two 
rival  emperors,  Glvcerius  and  Julius  Nepos,  were  both 
driven  from  the  tUNMie,  Oreritc.",  a  soldter  from  Pan- 
nonia,  clothed  his  own  son  Romulus,  yet  a  minor,  with 
the  imperial  purple,  but  retained  all  the  substantial  au- 
thority in  his  own  hand.s  The  barliarian  troops  now 
aaked  fat  one  third  of  the  lands  of  Italj,  to  be  distrib- 
uted amottgthem  as  a  reward  fbr  their  aemeea.  One- 
tes  having  reje<  (  ^  (?;eir  demand,  they  eliose  Odoacer 
for  their  Iradcr,  who  immediately  marched  against 
Orestes,  who  hflid  shut  himself  up  in  Tidnum  or  P»- 
via.  Odoacer  took  the  city  by  storm,  and  gave  it  tip 
to  bo  plundered  by  his  soldiers.  Orestes  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  led  to  Plaeentia,  where  he  wa«  pub- 
licly executed,  A.D.  475,  exactly  a  twelvemonth  after 
he  bad  driven  Nepos  out  of  Italy.  Romnlns,  who  waa 

called  Anfjiistnlus  bv  way  of  derision,  was  in  Raveti- 
na.  whene  ho  was  seized  by  Odoacer,  who  stripped  him 
of  his  imperial  omamente,  and  banidied  him  to  a  eaa- 
tJe  in  Campania,  but  aHowed  hitn  an  honotirable  main- 
tenance. Odoacer  now  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
Italy,  rejecting  the  imperial  titlea  of  Goaar  and  Aaga»> 
tus.    For  this  the  Western  empire  is  consid- 

ered as  having  ended  with  the  deposition  of  Romulus 
Augastulus,  the  son  of  Orestes.  Odoacer's  authority 
did  not  extend  beyond  ^boondariea  of  Ita^.  Little 
IS  known  o^the  evewte  of  hie  reign  vnM  the  ttivaaioa 
of  Till  odnrlr,  kiiiL'  if  thc  Ostrogoths,  who,  at  the  in- 
sti|^tion,  as  some  historians  assort,  of  Zeno,  emperor 
of  tM  S■i^  m«M  fton  the  hniikfl  of  tto  l)i«»e  to 
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4ispoKBcss  Odoacer  of  hi«  kingdom.  Thcodoric,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  defeated  Odoaccr  near  Aqui- 
Icia,  and  entered  Verona  without  oppocitMli.  Odoa- 
LCf  shut  hinwclf  up  in  Ravenna,  A.D.  489.  The  war, 
however,  lasted  for  arvrral  ymrii ;  Odoaccr  mude  a 
bxftve  reiictancc*  but  wac  coiDpcllcd  bv  ^mine  to  aur* 
yender  Ravenna,  A.D.  4113.  Tbeodone  «t  fint  apuvd 
his  life,  but  in  a  t-hort  time  cauhOi!  Iiini  to  he  put  to 
death,  and  proclaimed  himadf  King  of  1  uly .  ( L ncycL 
U*.  Knowf.,  vol.  16,  p.  400.) 

Odrvs.v,  onr  of  the  most  numerous  ami  warlikr  of 
Uic  TUiiician  Irib**.  Under  the  dumiuiou  of  Sitalct'is, 
a  king  of  theirs,  was  established  what  is  called  in  his- 
tory the  empire  of  Uw  Od^aa.  11iii»dides,  who  has 
entered  into  consideraUe  dctaH  on  toia  subject,  ob- 
senes,  that  of  all  the  i-topires  situated  b<  t\vr<n  tlic 
Ionian  Gulf  and  the  Euxioe,  this  waa  the  most  con- 
ddendde,  both  in  wvenne  and  opnleoee.  Its  tnili- 
tar)'  force  was,  however,  vcrj'  inferior  to  that  of  St  y- 
thia  both  in  strength  and  iiumburt;  The  empire  of  Si- 
taleea  extended  uong  the  coast  from  Al>deni  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  a  distance  of  four  days'  and 
nights'  kiul ,  and  in  the  interior,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Strymon  to  Byzantium,  a  poumey  of  thirteen  days. 
The  fint  fiMUMler  of  this  empire  appears  to  have  been 
Teiee.  (Herod.,  7,  m.—Tkucyl,  2,  29.)  For  &r- 
tlier  remarks  on  the  Odryse,  see  the  article  Thracia. 

OpvasKA,  I.  a  city  of  Hispania  fiictica,  north  uf  Ab- 
deca,  aaong  the  mountains.  It  was  founded,  accord- 
ing to  a  f^ulous  tradition,  bv  T'lynsr^.  (Posidon., 
AricmidoT.,  Aadep.,  Myrl.,  ap  Sirab.,  149.  —  Eus- 
UUh.  ad  Od.,  p.  ikn.  —  Id.  ad  Bwnys  Pcneg.,  281. 
—  Slcph.  Byz.,  M.  r.  —  Tzschucke  ad  McL,  3,  1,  6.) 
Some  nave  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with  Olisippo 
or  I'lysippo  (now  LLiUm).  and  very  jtrobably  we  owe 
CMysaea  to  the  same  fabulous  legend  which  aaaigoa 
in3rMHM  aa  the  fennder  of  Ulystppo.  Tlwre  mnit  have 
boon  a  town  in  Tlstica,  the  name  of  which,  resembling 
in  some  d^ree  the  form  Odyssea  {'Odvoaua),  the 
Qnekt,  in  their  usual  way,  converted  into  the  latter, 
•nd  ihPTX  appended  to  it  the  fable  respeetni).'  a  founding 
hy  Uly»»ca.  (Consult  Ukert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  il,  \h,  331. — 
McnJa,  Cosmogr.,  pt.  2,  1.  2,  c  36.) — II.  A  prom- 
ontory of  Sidlj,  near  Pad^um,  rappoMd  by  Faxel- 
hia  to  be  the  aame  with  the  pvesent  Ctto  Marzo. 
{Bitckoff  und  MuUer,  WdHnl  d,  r  Gtou'r..  p.  798.) 
—III.  The  second  of  the  two  great  poems  ascribed 
to  Homer.  It  eonnata,  like  the  IHad,  of  twemy-feur 
bonliK  uul  the  suhjtet  is  the  return  of  Ulysses  {'Odi-a- 
aci  1,  ii  ier  the  fall  of  Troy,  from  a  land  lying  beyond 
tin  r  L [  1  ^  '  o f  h unian  intercourse  or  knowledge,  to  a  home 
invaded  by  a  band  of  insolent  intruders,  who  seek  to  rob 
bim  of  his  wife  and  kill  his  son.  Hence,  the  Odyssey 
beffins  exactly  at  that  point  where  tlie  hero  is  considered 
to  he  farthest  from  bia  home,  in  the  island  of  Ogygiatttt 
the  navel,  that  it,  the  eentrd  pert,  of  the  sea ;  whera 


the  nvm{'h  Calypso  (Kn?rT,'f^,  "T'  ^ 


")  has 


kept  him  hidden  from  all  mankiiid  iur  sewn  ^eara ; 
thenee,  having,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  who  ptty  his 

mi^rfirtimf^i',  passed  tliroujjh  the  dangers  jireparcd  for 
him  hy  Uia  nniilacable  cnciuy,  rokcidun  ur  Neptune,  he 
gains  the  land  of  the  Phcacians,  a  careless,  peaceable, 
and  eflcoiinate  nation,  to  whom  war  ia  known  oiUy  by 
means  of  poetry.  Borne  along  by  a  marvelhms  Phca- 

cian  vcimel,  he  reaches  Ithaca  hleepinjj  ;  liero  he  \s 

entertained  by  the  honest  swineherd  £uma;ua,  and, 
having  been  inftrodneed  into  hb  own  house  aa  a  beg- 
gar, he  ia  therr  m-dr  to  suffer  the  harshest  treatim  i  t 
Ijom  the  suiterii,  in  order  iliai  he  may  aft«;rw  an!  a|ipear 
with  the  stronger  right  as  a  terrible  avenger.  W  iih  this 
eimpic  story  n  port  mi^'ht  have  been  ^  i^i-fird  ;  and 
we  should,  even  in  lliii^  lunn,  notwithstonduig  its  small- 
er extent,  have  placed  the  poem  almost  oil  on  equality 
with  the  Iliad.  But  the  poet  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
^ftfthe  Odyssey  in  a  complete  fonn,  has  interwoven 


richer  and  more  complete ;  although,  indeed,  from  1^ 
union  of  two  actions,  some  roughnesses  have  bsm 
produced,  which,  perhaps,  with  a  itlan  of  tkit  kind 
rould  scarrelv  be  avoided.   WhUe  the  poet  repieacats 
the  tiun  of  I  lysscs,  stimulated  by  MiDSm,  csniw 
for«s  ard  in  ithaca  with  ncwly«eacited  courage,  ml 
callmg  the  suiters  to  accomit  before  the  people,  aiul 
then  afterw  ard  (3(  tJcriKt,  him  a«  travelling  to  Pyk» 
and  Sparta  in  order  la  obtain  intelligence  of  las  Im 
lather,  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  Ithaea  and  its 
chiral  condition,  and  of  the  rt  st  nf  Greece  m  it<  OaU 
of  peace  ai'tcr  IIm)  retuni  of  iLc  ^jruices,  which  prodvm 
the  finest  contrast ',  Kod,  at  thn  same  time,  he  piepsm 
Telemachus  for  playing  an  energetic  part  in  the  wo-k 
of  vengeance,  which  by  thia  means  becomes  lautc  pii^ 
able. — The  Odyssey  is  indisputahiy,  as  well  as  thcli- 
iad,  a  Poem  possessing  a  unity  of  subject ;  uer  cumf 
one  of  its  chief  paito  ho  removed  wi^mit  Itmtf  a 
cliasni  !n  the  development  of  the  leading  ulea ;  Uitii 
dilierii  from  the  Iliad  ui  being  composed  on  •  mw 
artificial  iiud  more  complicated  plan.    TUs  it  tb 
case  partly,  because,  in  the  first  and  grrater  dineicn  of 
the  poem,  up  to  the  sixteenth  book,  t-.vu  luau  actioui 
are  carried  on  side  by  side  ;  and  partly,  becauit  Iki 
action,  which  pasaea  within  the  compaM  of  the  pocn, 
and,  as  it  were,  beneath  our  eyes,  is  greatly  exUaU 
by  means  of  u-.i  r^ui^odical  narration,  l<y  which  tlx 
chief  action  itselt  is  made  distinct  and  cooiplctc,  «sl 
the  most  marvellous  part  of  the  story  is  ittatkmi 
from  the  mouth  of  the  poet  to  that  of  the  Ifro  hii> 
Eclf. — It  is  plain  that  tho  plait  of  the  Odjstej,  u  vrtl 
as  that  of  the  Iliad,  offiDrod  many  49psilwiitN»  f* 
enlargement  by  the  insertion  of  new  patsaga;  and 
many  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  narration,  uul 
its  oi'casional  difluscness,  m.iy  Ik-  ei|ilainrd  ia  llu» 
mauoer.  The  latter*  for  exan^lo,  is  obsenabls  in  lbs 
amueementa  offered  to  Ulyasea  when  enttrtiissd  bf 
the  Phcacians ;  and  some  of  the  ancients  evrn  qr.r<- 
tinned  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  about  tk<Uicc 
of  the  Phcacians,  and  the  song  of  Demodocoirufeci- 
ing  the  luveii  of  Mars  and  Venus,  although  thiiiatt  of 
the  Udyssey  appears  to  have  been  at  least  ntantinlix! 
50th  Olyl^piad  (B.C.  680-577 ),  when  the  chom  ot  titc 
Fhaadana  waa  xepcvaented  on  the  throne  ofifasAnj* 
claan  Apollo.    (Pttuan.,  3,  18,  7  )    So  liknrm 
Ulysses*  iK-count  of  his  .advi'ntureb  contains  manj  in- 
terpolations, porticukriy  in  the  ndtyia,  or  iawum 
of  the  dead,  where  the  andenta  hsd  afaei^  idaW>A 
an  impnrt"Tif  passage  (which,  in  fact,  diitrorf  the 
unity  and  conn«xiui»  of  the  iwrative)  t*j  llif  dutii*- 
atltt,  or  interpolators ;  among  others,  to  the  Orpkic 
Onomacritus,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  PiBi*trati«i«,»* 
employed  in  collecting  the  poems  ol  Homer.  {StU. 
ad  Od.,  11,  104.)    Moreover,  the  Alcxandnnr  critn, 
Aristophanes  and  Ariatarchus,  consUerKi  the  vboir 
of  the  last  part  (from  Od.  23, 296,  to  the  end),  fvm^ 
recognition  of  Penelope,  sh  added  at  a  lalrr  ycrA 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  has  great  defect* ,  m  K 
ticular,  the  descriptiea  of  the  arrival  of  the  suiten  in  tbe 
infernal  rejjions  is  only  a  »ec(  r.il  ,      f<  i  lli  r  wiy* 
which  does  not  preenrely  accord  with  the  lli>t,  awB 
intfodnced  in  thib  place  without  soflkint  msoD. 
the  same  time,  the  OdyKscy  could  never  ba»e  b«« 
considered  as  concluded  until  Ulysses  bail  wte*™ 
his  father  Laertes,  who  is  often  mentioiMd  io  tin 
coarse  of  tho  poem,  and  until  a  peaesftil  ataiey  '^ 
had  been  leatored,  or  began  to  bo  restewd,  a  I**"* 
I;  ii-  not,  therefore,  likely  that  the  original  (Wj**? 
together  wanted  some  paaaage  of  this  ^D<i<  ^}  ^ 
was  probably  moA  aheted  by  the  Hemarfii*.  oouU 

.xssumed  the  form  in  ^^^ic■h  w  e  now  fniiiRMa  A""' J'" 
the  Odyssey  was  written  a/Vf/  ll*e  IliaA  "'at  ^ 
many  differences  are  apparent  in  the  character  a™  j 
manners  both  of  men  nnd  god*,  ai*  well  a*  iatkuff  j 
agement  of  the  language,  u  quite  clear ;  butitiiav  I 
tn  MM  Ml  thia  ftoaMW  i 
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post,  yviih  flie  exeeption  of  the  anger  of  l^eptvne, 

ulio  alu^vs  worka  unseen  In  tho  otwcure  dietancr .  the 
gofb  appear  in  a  milder  iunn ;  they  act  in  unixun, 
witliaat  JiMnminn  or  conteat,  for  the  relief  of  raan- 
kiiiil.  nut,     is  so  often  the  cue  in  the  Iliad,  for  t!u  ir 
destruction,    it  in,  however,  true,  that  the  sul  i>  >  t 
JMed  lar  leae  oocuton  for  describing  the  viuli  and 
angry  pasaiona  and  vihement  couibat«  of  tlio  ^oda. 
At  the  same  time,  the  gods  all  appear  a  step  higher 
ak>TC  tho  human  ratce ;  they  are  not  rcprcsentt-il 
dtMoending  in  a  bodily  form  from  their  aweUings  on 
MoorI  Olympua,  and  mixing  in  the  tunnilt  of  the  bat* 
Up,  but  tlt'  v       ,i?in\it  in  human  fonus,  onl^  discorni- 
taie  by  thrir  aujM-nur  wisdom  aiid  prudence,  m  the  cum- 
mny  of  the  achenturous  Ulysaes  and  the  intelligent 
Ifleniachiis     But  the  chief  cause  of  thia  diflcrcnco 
is  to  be  suught  in  the  nature  of  the  stoi^-,  and,  we  may 
add,  in  the  fine  tact  of  tho  poet,  who  knew  how  to 
prraer^e  unity  of  aubjeci  and  hannony  of  tone  in  hie 
picture,  and  to  esdiMe  everythitig  frrdevant.  The 
attempt  i  f  m  my  leamt-d  writers  to  discover  a  diflfcrent 
religion  and  mythology  for  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
to  the  most  arbitrary  dissection  of  the  two  poems. 
M  roiistaiit,  in  particular,  in  his  celebrated  work 
'■  De  ia  Religwn"  (vol.  3),  baa  been  forced  to  go  to 
tbie  lai|th.  as  he  dlstingnlAce  "  /rota  ctptet*  de  -my- 
tkdogk  in  tho  Homeric  poem%  and  determines  from 
them  the  age  of  the  different  ports.    It  ought.  how> 
cvi-r.  alxixc  all  thingn,  to  have  U-on  made  clear  how 
the  £ftUe  of  the  Iliad  could  have  been  treated  by  a 
laiiteaui  of  thie  auppoeed  rcli|Tion  of  the  Odyssey, 
without  introducing  quarrels,  battles,  and  vehement 
cxateroent  among  the  goda;  in  which  there  would 
)mt  been  no  difficulty,  utlie  diflenMiee  of  character  in 
the  ffiwls  of  the  two  poems  were  introduced  hy  tlie 
port,  aijd  did  imH  grow  out  of  the  subject.    Ou  the 
other  hand,  the  human  race  appears,  in  the  houses  of 
Xastor,  MenehMiUd  ecpecially  of  Alcineue,in  e  fi» 
mure  agrtwaUe  etate,  km  one  of  6r  greater  eomfort 
.•ri.l  lu.xiir,,  tb la  in  the  Iliad     Cut  wliere  could  the 
enjoyment*,  to  which  the  Atridc,  in  their  native  palace, 
and  the  pcae«aWe  Pbaa»cians  could  securely  abandon 
them-seh  cs,  find  a  place  in  a  rough  camp  1  Granting, 
bowevier,  that  a  diA'ercnt  taste  and  feeling  is  shown  in 
the  choice  of  the  anbject  end  in  the  whole  arrange- 
aHM  of  the  poem,  yet  there  is  not  a  greater  diflcrcnce 
than  is  found  in  the  inclinations  of  tho  same  man  in 
the  |<rime  of  life  and  in  old  age  ;  and,  to  speak  can- 
dyiy,  we  know  no  other  argument,  adduced  bv  the 
CImntamtet  bodi  of  aneieiit  and  modem  timee,  for  at^ 
f  ri?'Uting  the  wonderful  genius  of  Homer  to  two  diflcr- 
CDt  tndividoals.    It  is  certain  (hat  the  Odyssey,  in  re- 
spect of  its  plan  and  the  cuiicention  of  iis  chief  char- 
acters, of  T  Ivsses  himself,  of  Nestor  nn  !  McTiel ms, 
stands  in  the  closest  afRnity  with  the  liiad  ;  that  it  al- 
ways presupposes  tlic  existence  of  the  earlier  poem, 
aa^  ailently  lelen  to  it ;  which  also  servea  to  explain 
the  reaaitahle  fact,  that  the  Odyssey  mentiona  many 
Oi-cu-  '  H  s  in  the  life  of  I'lysKes  which  lie  out  of  the 
cotuLNbM  oi  the  action,  but  not  one  whkh  ia  cel^rated 
in  ibe  nMl.  If  the  completion  of  the  THad  and  the 
niJyssnr  wpiiu  tno  vast  a  work  for  thr  lifrtimr  nf  nne 
uukix,  wc  nui),uertiaps,havc  recourse  to  the  nupposiliun 
that  Homer,  ancr having  sung  the  Iliad  in  the  vigour  of 
hia  youthful  years,  rommunicated  in  his  old  age  to  some 
dcToeed  dianple  the  plan  of  the  Odysxey,  which  had 
been  working  in  his  mind,  and  left  it  to  him  for 

{MSUcTt Hut,  Gt. Lu.,p  57, seag.) 
.a,  I.  a  town  in  the  iriand  of  .Egina,  above  90 
•fculiii  from  the  capital,  (ffcrml.,  5,  83  ) — IT.  A  town 
A  the  Uland  of  Thcni.  called  also  CalUste.— III.  A 
atf  on  the  eeaet  of  AlHem,  between  the  two  Syilee, 
st  !  forming,  together  with  Sabrata  and  I/cptis  Magna, 
ike  duetria  calkd  Tripolia.  This  city  first  grew  up 
•ider  IIm  Brnnen  away,  and  wia  6«iided  by  a 


ny  conaiating  of  the  natives  and  certain  Sicilians  in- 
tenningled.  (Compare  Sffiiw  7/a/.,  3,  257  )  It  was  a 
small  place  in  compari^  i.  \sith  the  n*  l;_'fifi'iunii  '  Lq). 
tia,  and  yet  was  able  to  suetaiu  a  contci^  with  thia  city 
about  their  rei^peetive  boundaries,  by  the  aid  of  the 
fmramantes  in  il  vjrinity.  (Tacit.,  IJi»t  ,  4,  50  ) 
In  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the  TripoLiLan  cities  were 
for  the  first  time  obliged  to  shut  their  gates  against  a 
hostile  invasion  of  the  savages  of  Ga:tulia  ;  and,  find- 
ing themselves  unprotected  bv  the  venal  command- 
er to  whom  the  defence  of  Africa  was  intrusted, 
they  joined  the  rebellious  standard  of  a  Moor.  Ihe 
inaanection  was  suppressed  by  the  ability  of-HM> 
odosixis,  the  Romaiv  general  Se%'enty  years  after, 
tlie  whole  country  was  ravaged  by  the  Vandals.  In 
the  sixth  century,  CEa  no  longer  existed,  since  Pr»' 
copius,  who  flpeakb-  of  the  walls  of  the  other  cities 
in  Tripoli  being  rebuilt,  patiscs  over  (Za  in  isilcuce. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  said  to  lie  four  geo> 
graphical  iniiee  to  the  east  of  the  modem  Trwoh  (or, 
as  the  natives  call  it,  Tarablet).  Ptolemy  wntcs  the 
naijK  nf  the  city  'Eua  (Eoa)  ;  the  Peutinjjer  Table 
gives  Ota,  and  the  Antoninc  Itinerary  (Eca.  (Mam- 
rurt,  Oeogr.y  vol.  10,  pt  S,  p-  18R.) 

CETijRfs,  the  father  of  Orpheus  by  Callioj  r  He 
was  kiiitf  of  Thrace,  and  from  him  Mount  hanms, 
and  also  Hebrus,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  have 
received  the  appellation  of  (Ea^ruu,  which  thus  be- 
comes equivalent  to  "  Thraciu*^  or  "  Tkraacusy 
{Oci,!,  lb  ,  481— T'lr^'- ,  C  ,  4.  52i  —Apollod.,  1,3.) 

CEbalIa,  I.  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  wbicfa  it 
received  iVom  CEbeliis,  one  ofits  ancient  kings.  {Sen. 
ad  Virs-.,  Georg.,  4,  125.)  Hence  (Ebaiius  is  used 
by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Laconuus  or  Spartanus, 
and  is  applied  to  Castor  and  Pollux  ("  (Ebaln  fratret," 
S/,u,uj,,  Si/!r  ,  3.  2,  10),  to  Helen  ("  CElalia  inlhi," 
Octd,  Rem.  Am.  4r>8),  to  Hyaciuthus  {"  CEIalius 
puer,"  Martial,  I  t,  173),  dec. — II.  A  name  a{>plicd 
to  Tarcnlum,  because  founded  by  a  Spartan  colony. 
(J%i.,8,ll.— F/<w.,  1, 18.) 

(£dalUS,  I.  a  son  of  Argulius,  king  of  Laconia, 
which  country  received  from  him,  among  the  poets, 
the  name  of  (£balia.  He  was  the  father  of  Tyndarus, 
and  grandfather  of  Helen  {Hygtn  .  Fal  ,  78.) — II. 
A  son  of  Tclon,  kiiig  of  Caprea>,  and  of  the  nymph 
Sebcthis.    {Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  734.— Sfrr.,  ad  loc.) 

CEchalU,  I.  a  city  of  Thesealy,  in  the  diatiict  of 
Estieotis.   {Horn.,  II.,  2,  739.)   Hener  hero  couples 
it  witli  Tricca  and  Ithomc,  and  of  course  means  by  it 
a  Theaaalian  dtv.    Many  poets,  however,  as  Strabo 
observes,  net  adherins  to  the  Homeric  geography, 
were  of  opinion  that  CEchalia  was  in  Euba-a.  as  Soph- 
ocles, for  instance,  in  his  Trachinie  ;  wliile  others 
consigned  it  to  Arcadia  or  Mcssenia.    {Strabo,  438. — 
Cnunrr's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  326.)— II  A  city  of 
-Etolia,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Eurytanes.  (Srroie^ 
448.) — III-  .\  city  of  Eubu  a.  where  Eurrtus  reigned, 
and  which  was  destroyed  by  Hercules.   But  thia  opin* 
ion,  which  is  maintained  by  many  writen,  would  seem 
not  to  have  born  a  well-grounded  ore,  and  we  ourrht 
to  look,  in  all  probabilitv,  for  the  (Echalia  of  Eurylus 
in  Thesaafy.    {Vid.  CEchalia  I  —  Cramer's  AnHgmt 
Greect.  vo!  2,  p  T?n  >— T^"  A  city  of  Mcssenia,  ac- 
cording to  some  the  refiidtnce  of  Eurytus.  (Pausan., 
4,33.)   This  is,  howevWi  a  question  which  has  been 
mnrh  agitated  by  the  commentatoia  on  Homer ;  for, 
Strabo  remarks,  the  poet  seems  to  ^poak  of  two 
places  of  that  name,  both  belonging       rliin  tus.  nne 
m  Theesaly,  the  other  in  Mcaaenia ;  it  was  ijom  the 
latter  that  Thamyria.  the  Thradaa  bard,  waa  proceed- 
ing  on  his  v  -ly  to  Dorium,  another  Messcninn  rify, 
when  he  encountered  the  MuBca,  who  deprived  him 
of  his  art.    (7/ .  2,  594.)   ApoDodorus  acknowledged 
only  one  Q^chalia  of  Fiir-.-f rifi.  which   hr   ]ilared  in 
Theaaalv  ;  but  Demetrius  ol  bccpsis  aJiniiti  d  also  the 

 ciy,whieh  he  identified  w  ih  Andmia,* 
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well-known  town  of  that  province  on  the  Arcaiiian 
frontier    (Sfrato,  909.— OaiRer*«  Ant,  Qntett  vol. 

CBcvMeNTus,  an  attri«tit  Oredt  cmnmetitator  on  the 
Scriptufw.  The  tirno  at  which  he  lived  is  iiTirrrfnin  : 
bat  it  waa  lifter  the  eighth  century  anil  hcXoxf  the 
tenth.  Ite  !■  gtfmnl^jr  placed  in  the  ninth  ci^ntury ; 
Cave  assigns  to  him  thr  tfatp  A.D.  990 ;  Lrmliicr. 
A.D.  950.  CEcunicnius  was  bishop  of  Tricca,  and 
the  author  of  commentaries  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apoa- 
ties,  the  fourtfon  rpistlcs  of  Si  Paul,  and  the  seven 
Catholic  rpistles,  which  contain  a  concise  and  per- 
■picuouH  illustration  of  these  parts  of  the  Now  Tcs- 
taittent.  Beaidea  hia  own  remarks  and  notea,  thej 
«on8t8t  of  a  cotnpiktton  of  die  notea  and  ohaenratiom 
nfrhrvsostom.  rill  of  Alexandrra,  Gregory  Nazian- 
zent  and  otbeia.  He  is  thought  to  have  written  also 
a  commentarf  on  the  four  gospels,  compiled  fkom  the 
trfiiincs  of  tnr  r\nrimt  fathprs,  which  is  not  notv  ct- 
taht.  The  works  of  CEcumenius  were  first  published 
in  Greek  at  Verona  in  1 533,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Paris  in  1631,  in  2  vols.  fol.  To  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Paris  edition  is  added  the  commcntalT  of 
Arclhas  on  the  book  of  Hi  vrlations.  (CoQeuttMi^* 
mann.  Lex.  Btbliogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  156.) 

?Smptr«  {Otiiirov^\  waa  the  aon  of  tisStis,  king 
hebes,  and  of  Jocasta,  the  daughtt-r  of  Mrnircrns. 
Homer  calla  hia  mother  Epicaata.  An  oncU^  had 
watned  Laiua  against  having  ehlldfvn.  di daring  that 
he  Would  meet  his  death  by  mear).<t  of  his  oflspring; 
and  the  monarch  nccordingjly  refrained,  until,  after 
some  lapse  of  time,  having  indulged  in  festivity,  he 
Ibitot  the  injnnctian  of  the  god,  and  Jocaata  gave 
hmn  to  a  aon.  The  Ihlhvr  hnmedfatvty  deKvemT the 
child  to  his  herdsman  to  cxpn.'ii*  on  Mount  Cithn  nni 
I'hc  herdsman,  moved  to  compassion,  accortlitw  to 
««e  aceount  {Sonh.,  tBd.  iW..  1038),  gave  the  babe 
to  a  neatherd  hrlono-in;?  to  f*olyhn«!.  ktnir  of  Corinth, 
or,  as  others  soy  (Ihinp.,  I'hir^ns?;  ,  '2H).  tlic  neatherds 
of  Polybus  found  the  infant  aftrr  it  had  hcen  r\j>osf  d, 
and  brouffht  it  to  PeribtFa,  the  wife  of  Poiylms,  wlm, 
heing  childless,  reared  it  as  her  own,  and  na;ncd  it 
(Tdijuis,  on  arrount  of  its  tirollen  feet  (from  otdtu,  to 
ncelly  and  ffoir,  afoot)  \  for  iAtua,  preriooa  to  ita  ex- 
poBtne,  had  pierced  its  anktea,  and  had  inaeited  through 
the  wmmd  a  h  ;ithrrn  thonir  The  foundling  fEdipus 
Was  brought  up  by  Polybus  as  his  heir.  Happrnmg 
to  be  reproached  by  some  one  at  a  banquet  with  being 
a  attpposititious  child,  he  besought  Periho  a  to  inll>rin 
Mm  of  the  truth  ;  but,  unable  to  get  any  sallKfaotit/n 
from  hor,  he  went  to  Drlphi  and  consulted  the  oracle. 

god  directed  him  to  ahnn  hia  native  country,  or 
«M«  fiiavrottldbe  the  alayer  of  hia  father  and  the  sharer 
of  his  mother*8  bed.  He  therefore  rrsolvnl  nrvt  r  to 
tetura  to  Corinth,  where  so  much  crime,  as  he  thought, 
awaited  him,  and  he  took  his  road  through  Phoda. 
Now  it  hnppenrd  thr-t  Lain?,  at  this  same  timn.  wa*; 
on  his  way  to  Delphi,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
trhether  tfic  child  which  hail  l>een  ejrpoacd  ha<l  perish- 
ladornot.  He  was  in  a  chariot,  accotnpnnif  d  by  his 
hel*!d  Pbfyphontes ;  a  few  attendants  c;iino  after. 
The  fnthf  r  and  son,  total  fitrnni:<  rs  to  each  other,  met, 
in  a  narrow  road  in  Pbocia.  (lldipua  was  ordered  to 
nake  way,  and,  on  tda  dtsregam^ir  the  command,  the 
(harioteer  endeavourrd  to  crowd  Imn  ont  ofthf  j>-ith 
A  eonlesl  thereupon  ensued,  and  both  I..aiuB  and  the 
charioteer,  together  with  all  the  attendants  except  one. 
Who  fled,  WTc  shin  by  thr  hand  of  CKdijnis  Imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Luins,  Juno,  always  hostile 
to  the  city  of  Bacchus,  sent  a  monster  named  the 
^hinx  to  faviage  the  territory  of  TIk  hfs  It  had  fho 
■as*  "df  a  woman,  the  breast,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  lion, 
aflnd  the  wings  of  a  bird  This  monster  had  been 
taught  riddles  by  the  Muses,  and  ahe  aat  on  the  Phi- 
c^ean  Hfll,  and  propounded  dnetothe  TheWis.  It  was 
Aia :  »  What  f  a  that  which  has  one  voiee,  is  firaiwfixit. 
9\H 


cd,  two-footed,  and  at  last  three-footed  1"  or,  u  otb. 
ers  give  it,  "  What  animal  is  that  which  gop*  on  tan 
feet  in  the  morning*  on  two  at  noon,  and  on  thw  » 
evening       The  oraeV  toM  the  TheKw!.  that  ihw 
Would  not  be  delivorrd  from  hi  r  unlil  ihry  had  whfj 
her  riddle.   Thcjr  often  met  to  try  thfir  AiW :  jp.,' 
virhen  they  had  fiiUed,  the  Spldmt  ahrsys  rarrip,!  of 
and  devoured  one  of  thrir  rnimWr    Al  Ir'nijlh  Hin  i  - 
Hon  of  Creon,  having  become  her  victim,  iht  father  of- 
fered by  public  proclamation  the  thrcmp,  to  wMdi  lie 
had  succee<led  on  the  death  of  LaTu!t.  nm!  fliehanrtof 
his  sister  Jocasta,  to  whoever  should  froUe  the  rtddlv cf 
the  .Sphinx.    Oedipus,  who  was  then  at  Thfbf*,  hair- 
ing Una,  came  forward  and  anawcred  the  Sphint  that  it 
Was  Man  :  who,  when  an  failHnt,  creeps  on  all  four? ; 
when  he  has  niialncd  to  niMihood,       on  twn  ffft, 
and  when  old,  uses  a  staft',  a  third  foot.  The 
thereupon  flung  herself  down  to  the  eaith  «nl|«iiik- 
rd  ;  anil  CEdijiu.s  now  tinknowir.{.dy  nrroTiipli-li.i!  the 
remainder  of  the  oracle.    He  had  by  liis  moilicr  tm 
sons*  Etemdea  and  Poiyidees,  and  two  danghirr«,  .Ifr 
tigone  and  Ismene — After  some  yeais  Thebw  was 
afflicted  with  famine  and  pestilence ;  and  thf  orade 
being  ronsnltcd,  onlereil  the  land  to  be  purified  oftb* 
blood  which  defiled  it.    Inquiry  was  set  on  foot  iSkt 
the  mnrder  of  I.«Tba,  and  a  tariety  of  oonnirringor- 
cumstanrr';  hron^ht  the  g>iijl  home  to  (Edipun.  Jo- 
casta, on  the  discovery  being  made,  hun^  hcrwlf  sT,(i 
her  unhappy  son  and  husband,  in  his  grief  snJ  drfyair. 
put  out  hi"  rvcf!     Hr  w.ns  banished  fmm  T!if+f». 
and,  accompanied  by  his  daiightrrs.  who  failbfuliy 
hered  to  him,  he  came,  after  a  todi  nus  perio<l  ofmijrr- 
able  wandering,  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies  at  Cohni. 
a  village  not  fir  from  Athena,  and  thefeftuwidiein'- 

minalion  of  his  wrrfrhml  life  li.ivin^' niys'rrioiwK du- 
ap^Mrared  from  mortal  view,  and  been  received  inio  \Y.f 
hoaoin  of  the  earth.  iApifftoi.,  9»  5,  8.  tr^ 
(Efl.  Col.)    The  history  of  h\n  ■rntis  will  kt  Wti 
under  the  articles  Kteoclrs  and  Polvnicf?  —Siioh  i.= 
the  form  In  which  the  hirttory  of  rf:dipn«  b»  l-wr 
tmnsmittetl  to  us  by  tlic  Attic  dramalirts  Wrwiil 
now  consider  its  most  ancient  »hape.   Thf  Wtw  ff 
the  Odyssey  says,  '*  I  saw  (in  Erebus)  the  roothfr  cf 
CKdipoIdeB  (such  being  his  Homeric  naaie),  ihe^t 
Epicastn,  who,  in  her  ignorance,  did  an  awhlwo. 
marrying  her  own  son,  and  Ir  marrird.  Ii.i'.irr  s'::': 
his  own  father,  and  inuncdiatclj  the  gods  maiif  tfc 
known  unto  men.   Now  he  ruled  over  the  Cadiaaas 
in  desirable  Thebes,  frufforinrr  w  ocs  llirotigh  thf  f*'"'^ 
cious  council.'.-  of  the  pO(!s  ;  but  «Ac,  opprrssed  vitl"- 
grief,  went  to  the  abode  of  Aides,  the  strong  p:tf- 
Kceper,  having  fastened  a  long  halter  to  the  laftjre^ 
and  left  to  him  manv  woes,  such  as  the  fvW9  of » 
mother  produce."    (CM  ,  11,  271,  .vr-/;  ^   In  '^^  ^ 
ad  (23, 679}  the  funeral  games  are  mcntioocd 
w#fe  (eefehrated  at  l%plM>a  hi  honoar  of  the 
fTdijv^dcK"    Hrsind  (Op.  rt  77.  162)  upeaksoftV 
heroes  who  fell  fighting  at  the  seven-gated  Thfhf* 
account  of  the  sheep  of  CEdipodes.    !l  ^•^^^^ 
seem  thrtt.  ncrnrding  to  the  n!  -^^  paPWgeoflhrOovf- 
sey.  and  to  tlit-  epic  porm  tin-  •tKiliuodca" 
9,'5.  11),  Epicasta  had  not  any  children  Ity  Her 
Eurvgeneia,  the  daughter  of'Hyperphas.  Wi^ 
mother  ofhis  well-know-n  oflR^pring.  .AcronHn?"* 
cyclic  Thcbais,  tlie  fatal  curse  of  OMipn*  pnki'"''^' 
had  the  following  origin  :  Polynicca  pwced  N*j<'  ^■'* 
fathefr  a  sflrer  taMe  wWe*i  had  belonged  to  Cn  mi  ^ 
and  filled  a  poldcn  cup  \Mfh  wine  for  him:  but  wr.rn 
OEdipus  perceived  the  heir-looms  ofhis  faaitlTthps^ 
before  hitn,he  raised  his  hands  and  |)iftjw 
ifons  mi^'dit  never  divido  th<  ir  inheritance 
but  ever  be  at  strife     Elsewhere  (g]>  Sffid  d  S'f  • 
(Ed  Col,  1440)  the  thebaw  said,  that  hi*  ''V^ 
ing  sent  him  the  loin,  instead  of  the  fhoddwofUw 
victim,  he  flung  it  to  the  ground,  and  prayed  lMl«<y 
noght  ftn  hf  each  (Ahert  hattda.  Iha  tnctim  v 
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figned  by  the  tn£«£ui«  ue  ceitiinlY  of  a  moro  di  gni« 
fifd  nature  than  these,  which  ac«m  tiiflmg  and  iirng' 
i;',*Li  lilt  — Thia  «torj  afTords  convincing  proof  of  the 
fftitl  liberties  which  the  Attic  tragedians  allowed  thcni- 
pehet  to  take  with  tihe  andent  myths.  It  was  purely 
to  gratify  Athrnian  vanity  that  Sophocles,  contrary  to 
the  current  iraditiont  made  CEdipus  die  at  Colonus. 
Hid  blindnciis  also  Items  a  tragic  fiction.  Euripides 
jnakes  Jocacta  survive  her  sons,  and  terminrLtn  her  life 
fiy  the  sword.  (Kcii:  hi  ley's  Mythology,  p.  340,  scqq.) 
nT.Ntv-,  a  king  of  Calydun  in  .lltolia,  son  of  Par- 

tkon.  He  inamed  Althea,  the  daughter  of  Thcstius, 
whom  ho  had,  among  oUier  childien,  Meleag«r  and 
ianira.  After  Altlia  n'a  death,  he  mnrrietl  Pcrihcea, 
the  daughter  of  Hippunous,  whuui  he  became  the  fa- 
ther of  Tydcuj.  Til  a  sacrifice  which  CEneus  made 
to  all  the  gods,  upon  reaping  the  rich  produce  of  his 
lleUs.  he  forgot  Diana,  and  the  goddess,  to  revcn^ 
■-I;is  :;t  :j!eLt,  sent  a  wilJ  boar  to  lay  wai^le  the  tem- 

ugf  of  Calv' Jon.  The  animal  was  at  last  killed  by  Me- 
jpifer  and  the  netglibourine  piineee  of  Crieeoe,  in  a 

celebrated  chose  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  chase  of 
itfc  Calvdonian  boar  {Vid.  Meleager.)  After  the 
^pIlUi  of'Mclcager,  Q^m  ns  waa  dethmned  and  impria- 
<^Ded  by  the  .'sons  of  his  brother  Agrius.  Diuii-rJr 
liftving  corac  iicrclly  from  the  city  of  Argo.s,  slew  ail 
tbc  sons  of  Agrius  but  two,  who  escaped  to  the  Pelo- 
MMiQesas,  and  then,  giving  the  thione  of  Calydon  to 
«wdi0iii6n,  «m-in-lawofCCneuB,  who  was  himself  now 
tbo  Id  to  reign,  led  the  latter  with  liiin  to  Ar^^olis. 
(Eneus  was  aUerward  slain  by  the  two  mmn  of  Agrius, 
who  had  fled  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Diomedc  buried 
him  in  Ar^oli.s.  on  the  ppot  wliero  the  city  of  (Enoe, 
called  after  Qiiuus,  was  subsci^uently  erected.  (En- 
eus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  received  the  vine 
ftom  Bacchus.  The  god  taught  him  how  to  cultivate 
ll^  and  dw  juice  of  the  grape  was  called  after  his  name 

(jjtvoc-,  "-mnr/'—ApnU^d.  1,  H  —Hi/inn  ,  Fah  \'2'}). 

(Eiciii)^  a  citv  of  Acamania,  near  the  mouth  of 
dbe  Achelous.   Thucyfides  represents  it  as  situated 

on  the  Achelous,  a  little  above  the  sea,  and  surround- 
ed by  marsliL's  cauaeil  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
whkh  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  strengtli,  and  de- 
terred the  Athenians  from  undertaking  its  siege ;  when, 
unlike  the  other  cities  of  Acamania,  it  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Pcloponnesians,  and  became  hostile  to 
^^thraa.  (TAMcyi.,  1,  111 ;  3. 103.)  At  a  later  pe- 
nod  of  the  war,  it  was,  however,  compelled  by  the 
Acarnaiiiin  eonfcderary  to  enter  into  an  allianc«-  wilb 
that  power.  {Thucvd..  3,  77.)  The  same  writer 
nvr4  usto  ondeistand,  that  (Eniade  was  first  founded 
^•l  'Ar-nTon.  armnltntr  to  ,-n  oraele  wliieli  he  consult- 
ed ailer  the  murder  of  hia  aiulher,  and  thai  the  prov- 
|iM  was  named  after  his  son  Acaman  (2,  lOS).  Ste- 
||hsnns  asaerts  that  thb  city  was  first  called  Erysiche, 
■  fttt  ofwluch  the  poet  Alcman  had  made  mention  in 
a  pasMge  cited  by  more  than  one  writer ;  but  Strabo. 
on  the  authority  of  ApoUodorua,  places  the  Kry^ich^i 
In  the  interior  or  Aesnania,  and  consequently  appears 
I'  r'4angui»h  them  from  the  fEniad.av  From  Pau- 
s.  ::  >-.<  we  learn  (4.  25),  that  the  Mcsscnians,  who  had 
b. ,  II  srttled  at  Naupnrtus  by  the  Athenians  not  long 
after  the  Persian  invasion,  made  an  expedition  from 
that  city  to  (Eniad.T,  which,  ^flcr  home  resistance, 
t?ji  \  captuml  and  held  for  one  year,  when  they  were 
in  thtu  uin  besieged  by  the  unite<l  forces  of  the 
Aeanianuuis.   The  IfeesenUns,  despairing  of  being 

:x}'r  defend  the  town  aijainf-t  so  great  a  numVier  ot 
tr-  j>*,  rut  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  reached 
5  l  ip-irtus  without  experiencing  any  conriderabte  loas. 

f  J I'lians  having:,  in  proe.-ss  (if  time,  ronqnered 
Uut  Uart  of  Acarnania  which  lay  on  the  left  hank  of 
(Hke  Adielous,  became  also  possessetl  uf  (T^niadn', 
^hen  they  expelled  the  inhabitants  under  circunistan- 
#as  apparentlv  of  great  hardship  and  cruelty,  for  wliich. 
t^nB  HidL  uu^  were  thicaiened  with  the  vengeancr 


I  of  Alexander  tfafO  Great.  iPlut.,  Vit.4l^)  %  the 
advice  of  Cassander,  the  (Eniada  settled  at  fwniia 

(probably  Thyriii),  antitlicr  Ae^manian  town.  Many 
years  afterward,  the  -Lt>  Hans  were  compelled  to  evac- 
uate (Eniada  tiy  Philip  the  .'-oa  of  Demetrius,  k'lug  of 
Maccdon,  in  an  expedition  related  by  Polybius  Tbis 
monarch,  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  deri\fd  frcm 
the  occupation  of  a  place  so  fuvourabty  situated  wiili 
regard  to  the  Peloponnesus,  fortified  tne  citadel,  ai  d 
enclosed  within  a  wall  both  the  fort  and  arsenal.  (/V 
lyh.,  4,  65.)  In  the  second  Punic  war  this  town  was 
taken  by  the  Komaoii,  under  Valerius  Ls^inus,  and 
given  up  to  the  iElofians  their  aUiei  (JJv.,  26,  84. — 
Polyb.,  9,  39) ;  but,  on  a  rupture  tokmg  place  with 
that  people,  it  was  finally  restored  to  the  Acarnanians 
(Lir.  38,  n  — Polyb.,  Fragm.,  «8,  15.)  The  precise 
site  of  tin.-*  ancient  city  remains  yet  unascertaiiml  . 
for,  though  many  nntit|uaries  have  bunpoecd  that  it  in 
represented  by  a  place  called  Tngaraon,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arfu  Inu>^,  and  on  its  rujbl  bank,  there 
are  several  strong'  objectiont.  ugainet  Qui  convctneas 
of  this.  A  principal  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  such 
an  opinion  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  Tngardi  n  U  sit- 
uated on  the  right  hank  of  the  Acheloils,  whereas  tlie 
■>!icient  town  was  evidently  on  the  left  The  ruins 
w  iiicU  Sir  W.  Gelldcacribes  as  situated  above  Misso- 
longh  and  the  lake  ot  Anatdico,  on  the  siiot  named 
KuruL  Irene,  seem  to  posscsa  VUV  of  the  cnaiactcria- 
tic  features  appertaining  to  (BtA&im.  {THn.  of  Green, 
|>.  297.)  Domvell,  however,  decides  against  Km  r. 
Irene,  and  in  favour  of  Trigardon.  {Cramer's  Anc 
Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  21,  'cqq.) 

fE\Tfir:s  (Ohtlflrjt),  a  patronymic  of  MdMger,  son 
of  n:neu3     (Ovid,  Met  ,  8,  414.) 

(1].s6k,  I  a  town,  and  demus  or  borough,  of  At* 
tica,  classed  by  Harpocration  and  the  other  lexicogra- 
phers under  the  tribe  /Eantis.  Wo  are  informed  by  the 
same  writers  that  it  was  p  irt  i>f  the  Tetra|ioIis  {Hot  - 
poer.,  9.  V.  Olvog.  —  $Ujih.  Byz.,  s.  v — StrabOf  383.; 
Froin  Dodwetl  wo  learn  (vol.  8,  p.  168)  that  the  site 
of  Ibit  town  still  retains  its  name  and  some  vestiges 
near  the  cave  of  Pan. — II,  Another  borough  of  Atti- 
ca, on  the  confines  of  Boeotia,  near  Eleuthara. — III. 
A  small  Corinthian  fortress,  near  the  promontory  of 
Olmio;.  {St iu!^o,  380.)  Xcnophou  states  Cr., 
4,  5,  .'S)  that  it  was  taken  on  one  occasion  by  Agesdr 
Uus. — IV.  A  city  of  £U%  suppo«c4  by  8oin«  to  he  the 
same  with  Ephyrc,  situated  near  the  see,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Elis  to  the  coast,  and  1"0  t.t.idi.i  frnn 
that  city.  {Stm^'i,  — V.  A  town  of  .\r::oHs.  be- 
tween Argos  and  .Mantinca,  and  on  llie  .\rc,uli.in  fron* 
tier.  It  wa.s  .said  to  !:.  \  i  liccn  roun(b  d  by  Diomede. 
and  named  after  hib  grandfather  Qlneus.  {Puuiiun.. 
2,  25. — Apolloil.^  If  Bt  S.)  The  site  of  this  place,  ac- 
cording to  modem  maps,  is  still  called  Enoa.  {Crg,* 
mer'a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  292.) 

Oi.NoM.u's,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Slcroi>e,  the  daughter 
of  Atlas.  Tlie  legend  connected  witli  his  napte  wUl 
be  found  uider  the  article  Pelops. 

CEnoke,  a  nymi'h  of  Mount  Ida,  daughter  of  the 
river  Cebrenus  in  i'hr\  ;:ia  Paris,  wlien  a  »liepherd 
on  Mount  Ida,  and  before  he  w  as  discovered  to  be  a 
son  of  Pri  un.  had  united  himself  in  marriage  to 
Q'.none  ;  and  a«  .she  had  received  from  Apollo  the 
gift  of  piOphccy,  she  warned  her  husband  against  the 
consequences  of  his  voyage  to  Greece.  sEe  at 
same  time  told  Mm  to  come  to  her  if  ever  he  was 
wounded,  as  she  alone  could  cure  him.  Paris  came 
to  her,  accordingly,  when  he  had  been  wounded  by 
one  of  the  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  but  CEnone,  offended 
at  his  desertion  i>f  Ikt,  refused  to  aid  him.  and  he 
died  on  hi.H  return  to  liiuin.  Repeuliag  of  her  cruel- 
ty. fF.nonc  hastened  to  his  relief;  but,  coming  too 
late,  she  threw  hernelf  on  his  funeral  pile  and  perish- 
ed. {AyoUod.,  3, 12,  a.—QtiiHt.  Smyr.,  10, 259,  scqq. 
— Canon.,  22.) 
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(EHorU,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the  Ubnd  a«  Alponua,  the  first  Ix>cnan  town  (7,  21S).  0| 


Xmm.   (Awl,  Metf..  7,  473.) 


the  itttnmit  of  Mount  CEta 


CEvop?f>v.  a  Ron  of  Bacchus  ami  Ariadne,  ami  kin;^  '  Tichius  anil  Rhoduntia,  which  wpre  succettfully  <)e- 


of  Chios.  His  name  is  connected  with  the  legend  of 
Oiimi.  (Vwf.  Orion  ) 

(EitOTKi,  the  inhabitants  of  (Enotria. 

CEnotria,  a  name  derived  from  the  ancient  race  of 
the  GCnotri,  and  in  early  use  among  the  Grcfk*,  to 


fended  by  the  ^iltolians  against  the  RoBuns.  (Ijt. 
36,  1  *.<  —S«nb0,  4S8.— Cmwr't  Am.  Gnla,  vol.  t. 

p.  445  ) 

Q^TVLt'fl,  a  town  of  I^aeonia,  so  called  from  an  A:- 

fjivp  h(  r  I  it  that  n.itiK'.  \vri.>  silii  itc  ri^jhty  »t»dn  fror.i 


designate  a  jpoitioa  of  the  aoutheastem  coast  of  Italy.  ■  Thalamc.   (/^omma.,  3,  26.)   Homer  has  noticri  it 


The  name  m  derived  by  some  ftom  «7vor.  "tmnr, 

and  they  maintain  that  the  early  Creeks  rall<>(l  the 
country  (Enotria,  or  the  ttttte-iand,  from  the  number 
of  vinecthe^  found  growing  there  when  they  first  be- 
nmv  arqnaintcd  with  the  region.  {Mnunrrt,  Geogr., 
vol.  ^,  pt.  1,  p.  MS.)  With  the  poets  of  a  later  age 
il  u  A  fsnenl  MpeniliMi  for  ail  Italy.  The  OBnoM, 
as  they  were  called,  appear  to  have  been  spread  orer 
a  large  portion  of  Southern  Italy,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed, not  a.s  a  very  early  branch  of  the  primitive  Italian 
stock,  but  rather  as  the  last  scion  propagated  in  a 
•ouCheriy  dinetkm.  {Cnma**  Amc  Italy,  vol.  3,  p. 
886  ) 

(Enotridss,  Kmali  islands,  two  in  number,  off  the 
coast  of  Lucania,  and  a  little  above  the  pmmontory 
of  Paltnurus.  They  lay  in  front  of  the  city  of  Velia, 
where  the  river  Heles  empties  into  the  sea.  {Ptin., 
7.7)  1 

(EnStbus,  a  soa  of  Ljcaon.    He  was  &bled  to  habitanU  of  Boeotia,  were  the  sulyocts  of0^ge»,ai)d 
have  passed  with  a  body  of  foHowera  from  Arcadia  I  tbatTbebesitselfwaa  called  0|ryjrtan.  an  rpitMvrliiA 
into  Snut)u  rn  Ilalv.  atid  to  have  given  t!ie  narne  of 
(Enotria  to  that  part  uf  the  country  where  he  settle  J 


among  the  towns  lubjeet  to  Meneiaos.  (ff.,  S,  S8S.) 

Strabo  observes  that  it  w.i!<  usu.  lfv  i  I'lcd  Tjlus 
(Strab.,  360.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  nauie  Ui^la,(p. 
9U),  and  it  is  still  known  by  that  of  VttiJo,  {Gtffi 
Jtin.,  p  ?37  )  P.uis  inias  notiml  here  a  tempfe  of 
Seropis,  and  a  statue  ot' .\jmj11o  Camfmsia liie  forum 
(Cramet^t  AlK.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  187.) 

OrBt.i.iis,  m  cbatactci  drawn  in  one  ef  the  satim  of 
Horace.  (>felhu  npreeenlt  a  SdUne  peannt,  wboie 
plain  good  sen.se  is  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  ex- 
travagaoce  and  follv  of  the  great.    (Ihrai.,  ikt.,  2,1) 

OeuASA,  a  small  island  ofl*  the  coast  of  Btnnii, 
some  dist.ince  below  Planasia,  frmedlbr  its«ilM;Mir 
Monte  Cnslo.    (Plin.,  3,  7.) 

OcvoKs  or  Oovot;*  ('iiyvji/f  or  'Qyvyo^)  it  tui 
to  have  been  the  first  kinj^  of  Athens  anaofTbeta. 
{Tzelz.  ad  Lycophr.,  120(5  )  Thus,  Piu»aniM  tHh 
us  that  the  Ectencs,  who  were  the  mo>t  .inricn;  ir.- 


I  Ogygian,  an  cprtli 

is  ritMi  apptieil  to  it  bv  .T^sehylns  (Pauuvi  .  0.  fj,  1 
—  .fv'vi  A..  Pert,,  37.)    That  i.>t:yp;e.«  was  clo*tI)  car.- 


(But  consult  remarks  under  the  article  (EnoCiw,  where,  nerted  with  Thebes  as  well  as  Attie.-i,  appean  from 
a  more  prol>able  eiymoliogy  ta  given  for  the  name  of 

the  countrj'.) 

(E!<«cs.¥-  or  CEnmuk,  1.  mall  islands  in  the  -Ege- 


tlie  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  uidtobe 
the  sun  of  Bceotus     (Sehnl.  ad  Apollon.  Rk.,2. 117^) 
It  may  olio  be  mentluned,  that  the  olilcst  r\w  in 
an  Sea,  between  <3hkM  ud  Am  now  Sper- 1  Thebei  warn  calle«l  Ogygian.    (FcMta.  9.  i,  3.) 

"      '      '  -         -«    •  '  The  name  of  O^ryges  is  eonnedai  with  the anrint 

deluge  which  jireceded  that  of  Deucalion,  m  i  \\r  !<• 
said  to  have  been  the  only  ncrson  saved  wben  the 
whole  of  Greece  was  eovcved  with  water.  We  pos- 
sess scarcely  any  particulars  conceminrr  him;  taix^f 
accoiiiit.s  >vhich  have  come  down  to  us  are  toonpi' 
and  unsatisfactory  to  form  any  definite  e|WU(m  on  thf 
subject.    He  clearly  belongs  to  mythology  rathcrthn 


tMion,  or  (as  the  modem  Greeks  more  commonly 
term  them)  Egonutcs  {Hrmd,  1,  185.  —  Thnn/d., 
8,  34  —Phn.,  5,  il.—Buchqfund  MoUer,  Worterb. 
dtr  Gtogr.,  p.  800.)'— It.  Small  ishmds  oflTthe  coast 

t>f  Mcsi?cnia,  am!  nearly  facinp  the  city  f^f  Methone. 
They  .ire  two  in  nutjibcr,  and  are  now  called  Sapten- 
ta  and  Cabrera.    {Pautan.,  4,  34. — Fhn.,  4,  11.) 
CEnus,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  supposed  to  have  been 


situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  flowing  near :  to  history.  The  earlier  Greek  writers.  HeroJdtW, 
Sell.-isia  [  I'lilyh  ,  '2.  fi.'),  —  Lit  ,  31,  'ZS  )  The  mod-  ^  Thucydides,  Xcnophon,  Ac  ,  make  no  mrntmn  ^flw 
cm  name  is  TchetcsinA.  Six  W.  GcU  describes  the  1  name  ;  but  the  accounts  preecrved  by  Pausaniu  awl 
river  as  a  large  stream,  wUeh  foils  into  Che  Eiirotas  a  I  other  anthors  appear  to  indieatetiie  giest  antiquitjof 

little  north  of  Sparta,    (//in.  of  the  Morea,  p.  22n  ) '  the  traditions  respecting  him.    Varro  plirw  th* 
— II.  or  i£nus,  a  river  of  Germany,  separating  Nori-  uge  of  t  )g)'gcB,  which  ho  calls  the  jir»i  dclugt.  400 
cum  fViMI  Vindeficia,  and  falling  mto  the  Danube  at  yearn  hcfctre  Inachus,  and,  consequently.  IMO  ynn 


Boiodurum  or  Passau.  It  is  now  the  Inn 
Hist.,  3,  5  —/</.,  Germ.,  28.— P/o/.,  2,  14  ) 


(TociV.,   bef  )re  the  first  Olvmpiad.    This  woulif  rrf.  r  it 

I  ptTKHi  of  2376  years  before  Christ  ;  am!  th.-  li  l -t 


(Eta,  a  celebrated  chain  of  mountains  in  Thessaly,  of  Noah,  according  to  the  Hebrew  te.vt,  is  tS0.  th'  -T* 
whose  eastern  extremity,  in  cotyiinetion  with  the  sea.  t  being  onlv  37  years  diflerence.    Varro's  ofinion  it 
forms  die  ftmoos  pass  of  Ttieimopjto.   It  extended!  mentioned  by  Censoriniis  {de  Dtejfet,  e.  Sl)-^l| 
itf«  ramiBcations  westward  into  the  country  of  the  Do- 
rians, and  still  farther  into  iEtoiia,  while  to  the  south 
H  was  connect4Mi  with  tiie  momitaine  of  Loerie,  and 
those  of  Boeotia.    (Lir.,  36,  15. — Strabo,  42»  — He- 
rod., 7, 217.)    Its  modem  name  is  Kaiavolhra.  Soph- 
ocles represents  Jove  as  thundering  on  the  loffy  crags 
of  (Eta.    (Trofii.,  436.)    As  regards  the  expression 
of  Virgil,  "riAi  degertt  Herpems  (El am,"  the  meaning 
of  which  many  have  miKConceived,  consult  the  re- 
marks of  Heyno  (oi  Eciag.,  8,  30).    The  hiflhest 
■nmmit  of  <I!h^  aeoordinf  to  liivy,  was  named  CalK- 
dromu"!  :   it  wis  occupied  by  <'ato  with  a  bcK?y  of 


appears  from.Tuli\is  .\ tVicnini.s  (itp  T!uff*  .  Pritp  E'] 
that  Acustlaus,  the  first  author  who  placed  a  delugfia 
the  reign  of  Ogyges,  made  this  prinee  contnapotn; 
with  Phoroiieiis,  which  would  have  bmui^ht  htm  vrrr 
near  the  first  Olympiad.  Julius  Africanus  mike*  onh 
an  interval  of  1030  jpeave  between  the  two  epofhi , 
and  there  is  even  a  passage  in  Censorinu*  confem- 
able  to  this  opinion.     Some  also  read  AVofiftse* 

£lace  of  Opygium,  in  the  passage  of  Vami  «htfhwr 
ave  quoted.    But  wluit  would  this  be  but  aa  Ewy; 
tian  cataclysm,  of  which  nobody  has  ever  tasW- 

-  -  -  -     -  n   i  l  J.  7^mcji;1> 


(f^urirr,  Theory  of  the  E  ffp  \M,Jtimf> 
troops  in  the  battlo  fought  at  the  pass  of  Thermopyiie  lation.)--ln  a  note  appt-nded  to  Lemaire"*  edsuon  of 
between  the  Romans  under  Acihns  Glabrio  and  the  '  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Cuvicr  enumerate*  the  Mi«a 
army  of  .Vntiochus,  and.  owing  to  this  manceuvre,  the  ic,  nreciim.  .\Hsyrian,  Persian,  Indian,  and  Ounew 
latter  wa«  entirely  routed.  (Lip.,  36,  15. — PUn.,  A, 
7.)  Herodotus  describes  the  path  by  which  the  Per* 
sian  armv  tomed  the  nositi<m  of  the  Greeks  as  begin* 

ning  at  the  Asopus.    Its  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the    ,  -    

mountain,  is  Am^MBt    It  leads  along  tMs  ridge  as  far  ths  human  beings  who  lived  at  that  tinct     1?  w 


traditions  concerning  a  universal  deluge,  and 
eludes  from  them  that  the  snrface  of  the  plobc,  frff 
or  six  thousand  years  ago.  underwent  a  geneial 
sudden  revolution,  by  which  t!>o  lands  faibaMO^  9 
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ladBM  of  animalf  faMmn  at  ihe  present  day, 
"WrTf  ovprflowpd  by  the  ocean  ;  nnt  of  which  emerged 
the  preacnt  habitable  portioua  of  the  globe.  This  ccl- 
ctirtM  naturalist  maintains,  that  these  regions  of  the 
Milk  were  Mopled  by  the  few  individoab  who  were 
■md,  end  that  the  tnditton  of  the  catastrophe  ha» 
been  preserved  nmnn;^  these  new  races  >f  j  i  ^ple,  va- 
riooaty  modified  bj  the  tlitTcrrnpe  of  their  situation 
wui  tneir  eoeial  eoMilion.  Aecording  to  Curier,  sim- 
ilar revnltjtions  of  nature  had  taken  place  at  periods 
long  antecedent  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  deluge.  Tho 
drjr  bnd  waii  inhabited,  if  not  by  human  beings,  at 
least  by  land  animals  at  an  earlier  period ;  and  must 
hare  been  changed  from  the  dry  land  to  the  bed  of 
the  ocean ;  and  it  might  even  be  ronclude<1,  from  the 
Tariooe  epeciee  of  uiimala  ctmtained  in  it,  that  this 
ehange,  aa  well  ae  he  oopoote,  had  oceurred  more 
than  once.  {Theory  of  ihf  Earth,  Jameson's  Iransl , 
p.  418.)  This  theory,  however,  has  been  ably  attack- 
ed by  Jameson. — Various  etymologies  have  been  pro- 
p<>«ed  for  the  name  Ogygcs.  Ki'iuirk  supposes  that 
the  word  was  derived  from  the  root  aignlfying 
dtfiMM  or  nighi,  and  qnotes  a  paiMgo  of  aBKfmh 
M  Q  onpport  of  his  view,  which  appear*,  howerer, 
to  be  eorrupt.  The  more  favourite  theory  of  mod- 
tm  sch^iirn  connects  the  name  with  '  )rcanu:< :  wliir  h 
el^piotegy  ia  supported,  as  is  thought,  by  the  tradi- 
Im  that  plaees  Ofryi^  In  the  time  of  the  deluge. 
Tn  siippnrt  nf  fhi--  vil  w  it  ia  remarked  that  Ogygcs 
a  only  ^.  rediiiilicatioti  ot  the  radical  syllable  Og  or 
Or,  which  we  nnd  in  Oeennua  {vul.  Occanus  II.),  and 
also  in  Ogen  (which  is  explained  by  Hesychius  as 
equivalent  to  Oceanus :  'Uyt/v,  'ilKtavo^).  A  similar 
reduplication  appears  to  take  place  in  trvfto^,  It^tV' 
fO('  deityioi,  VKtrmiti'  &Tdkoi»  uriruKku.  (Ken- 
fM,  mtcl.  MmMtmnh  Wo.  5,  **0h  the  early  Kings 
•f  Amoi'^—ThrhnxU,  Philol.  Mus.,  No.  6,  "On 
•  Ogygr.s."  —  Crriizrr  urid  Hermann,  Briefe  iiber  Ho- 
mer und  Hetitxiux.  p  10.").  tn  nolis. —  Vdlcker,  My- 
tkol.  des  lap.  Geseki.,  p.  67. — Srhtrenek,  Andeut.,  p 
179.)  Re^iarding,  therefore,  the  name  Osrvses  m  a 
pral  type  of  the  waters,  we  »nay  trace  a  rcKcin- 
between  ita  radical  syllable  and  the  forms  ttx-a, 
f  (eompere  the  Lotin  ef-va);  irfy-ert  "'Ae 
ireres,-'*  'Kx-iM^.-  "the  water-god S.'nK-'>r,  atioth- 
«r  marine  deity,  and  the  ruler  over  the  inland  Ai;  -n  a. 

I.  c.)  But,  whatever  jnay  be  the  etymol- 
ogy of  tlie  name,  the  adjective  derived  from  it  ix  fre- 
mently  employed  by  the  Greek  writers  to  indicate  any 
tning  ancient  or  unknown.   We  leam  from  the  bcIkv 


on  Heaiod,  that,  according  to  one  tradition,  Ogy> 
fOf  w«e0M»kin||of  tike  sods,  and  ooaio^hinkthatllie 


originally  indicated  nothing  more  than  the  high 
•atimtty  ^  the  tmiea  to  which  it  referred.  {Encycl. 
Oa.  Kmmei.,       Itl,  p.  4lt.) 

fV.;M;n,  I  an  ancient  name  of  na-otla,  from  Opy- 
•ea,  who  reigned  there.  {Vid.  Ogytjes.) — II.  The 
Had  of  Calypso.    (KNi.  Calypso.)   Tho  name  (^gy- 

Cia  aopposed  to  refer  to  its  iieing  in  the  middle  of 
•ran    (KtJ.  Ogyges.) 
Oi«'     Ikincj  of  the  Locrians,  was  son  of  Odcedo- 
cna,  and  father  of  Ajax  the  Lesc,  who  ie  called,  from 
Ali  poMi,  tho  OSkm  Kl*x.  Oileao  was  one  of  the 
iUjOiiwu.  (itjMlM.,  a,  10,  7  ITyym.,  14, 

Omia.  f.  a  city  of  Dithynia,  in  the  eaatem  angle  of 
tlie  SintiA  Ofhianus,  and  probably  the  same  with  Asta- 
cue.  {I'll,,  .  5,  rr.  —  Strph  Byz.,  p.  512.)— II.  A 
city  on  the  coast  of  Pamphvlia,  west  of  Attalea. 
iPml.'^Hupk.  Byz.,  p.  512.)'— III.  A  town  on  the 
cw— t  of  Oaul,  founded  by  Massilia.  It  was  also  call- 
ed Athenop. ili J,  I'ld  i-;  mj|i]im',i  1  Ivy  Mannert  to  have 

keen  the  same  with  Telo  Martius,  or  Toulon,  these 
tkffBO  aaaiit  names  indleattng,  aa  he  thinks,  one  and 

Ch«  eame  city.  (Mennfrf.  Hn^^r,^  vol,  2.  p  81  )  — 
I V*.  A  town  on  the  Mstern  coast  of  iSardinia,  in  the 


noitfieni  past  of  the  island.    According  to  Reichard, 

some  traces  of  it  still  remain  on  the  shores  of  the  hrtv 
of  Volpe.  {Ilin.  Ant.,  p.  79.) — V.  Or  Dorj'sthema 
called  also  Olbiopolis  and  Miletopolis,  a  city  of  Euro- 
pean  Sarmatia,  aocoiding  to  Slepnanus  of  Byzantium 
and  Mela,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boiysthenes,  but.  ac- 
cording to  other  writern,  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea.    It  was  colonized  by  the  Milesiaiu,  and  ia  at  the 

S resent  day,  not  Olehahw,  aa  aena  baea  flwnglit,  bat 
'uilak,  a  small  phce  in  the  vicinity.  {BitcKoff  und 
MolUr,  Worttrb.  dcr  Gevgr.,  p.  196.)  The  latest  of 
the  andeni  names  of  this  place  waa  BoiyitlMniaa,  and 
the  one  preceding  it  Olhia. 

Olchinii'm  or  Oucixiuh,  now  Duldgno,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adiialie.  4fi, 
~P/ia.,  3,  22.) 
OtRlaos.    VU.  Antiparoe. 

Oi.KV  {'Q/tji).  the  name  of  one  of  tho  earliest  hards 
mentioned  iu  the  history  of  Greek  Poetry.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  preserved  hy  Puisanias  (10,  5,  4), 
ho  came  ori-jinally  from  the  country  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reans, .-\nd  the  Delphian  priestess  Bceo  called  mm  the 
first  prophet  of  PIxrbu.'*,  and  the  first  wlio,  in  early 
times,  founded  the  style  of  ainniig  in  epic  metre  {lir- 
lup  doiSil).    Ho  appears  to  nave  settled  in  Lycia, 

ami  afterwanl  to  have  proceeded  to  Delos,  whither  he 
transplanted  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  the 
birth  of  which  ibities.  In  the  conntry  of  the  Hypeih^ 
reans,  he  celebrated  in  his  hymns.  Many  ancient 
hymns,  indeed,  attributed  to  Olcn,  were  preserved  at 
lielos.  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (4,  35), 
and  which  contained  remarkable  mythological  tradi- 
tions and  significant  appellatives  of  the  g^ls.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  his  novus,  that  is,  simple  and  an- 
tique song*,  combined  with  certain  fixed  tunes,  and 
fitted  to  M  sung  for  the  ciretilar  dance  of  a  dioraa. 
The  time  when  Olen  flourished  is  uncertain.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  before  Orpheus.  {ScfuM,  Hut. 
Ltt.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  m.—MuUer,  Hist.  IM.  Gr.,  p.  24.) 

Ot.KNi  s,  I  an  ancient  city  of  .£tolia,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  rieuron.  and  kjjovvn  to  Homer,  who  enumerates 
it  in  luK  r.-italogrue.  (//.,  S,  638.)  It  was  destroyed 
by  tho  .£tolians,  and  preserved  but  few  Testiges  in 
Strabo'a  Ume.  {Sirah.,  460.)  The  soot  Amalthaa 
is  called  Olcnia  by  the  poets  (Orii/,  ^Tel  ,  2,  594),  bo- 
cause  nurtured  in  the  vicinity  of  thi:8  place — II.  One 
of  the  moat  aneioit  of  the  cities  of  Achaia,  situate  on 
the  western  roart,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  PejTUS. 
.\ccordiiig  to  Polybius  (2,  41,  7),  it  wa«  the  only  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  which  refused  to  accede  to  the  con- 
fedeiatbn,  upon  its  renewal  after  an  tntomntion  tti 
aomo  yeata.  Tn  Stfabo*s  tbne  ft  was  desertoo^  tha  in- 
habitants, as  Pausaniax  atHnir^  Vi  r.  i I ig  retired tOthaad^ 
jacent  villages.    {Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8, p.  70.) 

OusiPPO,  a  city  of  Lusitania,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  near  the  .Mlantic  Ocean.  (Plin..  4,  ^'i  M., 
8,  67. —  Varro,  II.  R.,  2,  1.)  It  was  the  only  muni- 
cipium  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and,  as  i«ell,had 
the  appellation  of  Feltcttas  Julia.  It  was  very  prob> 
ably  of  Roman  origin,  and  tho  story  of  ita  having 
been  founded  by  tilysses  is  a  mere  fable,  arising  out  of 
an  accidental  coincidence  of  name.  The  horses  bred 
in  the  tenftory  adjacent  to  this  place  were  remaikahlo 

for  their  speed.  {Pli'i  ,  9,  42  )  M-nm*  rf  nn  l  nimy 
other  geographical  writers  make  Oiisippo  coincide 
with  the  modem  Lttlxm  (IJssabon),  but  others  op- 
po.xe  this.  (Ufanrtirf,  Crt>>rr  ,  vn!  !  p  342. — Com- 
pare Ukerl,  vol.  2,  p.  394.)  Tlie  najiic  of  this  city  is 
variously  written.  Thns  wo  have  Oltsipo  is  some  aa<- 
tbora.  and  in  others,  who  &vour  the  account  of  ila 
fonndation  Ulysses,  w«  find  Ulytippo.  (Conaoll 
WessrliHi^,  ad  Ihn.,  p.  4lO.<-->Tasdw«C»  fld  JKef.,  % 
1,  vol.  S,  pt.  3,  p.  26.) 

Oluvs,  a  river  risfaig  fat  the  Aloe,  and  tUKatg  into 
the  Po.  It  is  now  the  Os'tw,  and  form.s  in  il.<»  course 
the  Lake  i^ebinus,  now  Lago  d'Iseo.    {Fhn.,  3,  10.) 
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OlyhpU  (onun),  L  the  lAiiei  of  the  Iburgreal  na^ 
tfamal  gunefl  or  ftitivalt  of  the  Gredu.   Tbey  were 

celebrated  at  OI\Tiipia,  a  eacrod  s])ot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alj^.heiuj,  near  Eli»,  every  fifth  year.  The  exact 
int<'rv;il  at  wnich  they  recurred  was  one  of  forty-nine 
anil  I'llty  lunar  months  alternately ;  so  that  the  cele- 
br  itioii  sonietuncfl  fell  in  the  month  Apollonius  (July), 
souRtimcs  in  the  month  Parthenius  (August).  {Bocih, 
ad  tind.,  Olymp.,  3,  18. ---Muiler*  DoruuUt  voi  1, 

E.  Eng.  transl.)  The  period  between  two  oele> 
ratiuus  was  r  illid  niynijii.ul — The  Olympic  fes- 
tival lasted  tivo  days.  Its  onijtn  is  concealed  amid 
tfaeotMcurity  of  the  mythic  period  of  Grecian  history. 
Olympic  \v;ui  a  sacred  spot,  ami  had  an  oracle  of  .Iii- 
piter  long  before  the  instituliun  of  the  games.  The 
Elcans  had  various  traditions,  which  attributed  the 
original  foundation  of  the  fciitival  to  gods  and  iioroi  n 
at  a  long  period  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  ujiiung 
these  to  the  Idnan  Hercules,  to  Polops,  and  to  Her- 
oules  the  eoa  of  Alcmena.  The  £i0uu  frither  aHaudt 
that,  «ibr  the  .£toIuni  had  poe««aMd  theneetTefl  of 
EliK.tbi'ir  whole  territory  u;:.s  i  oiisecnitid  to  Jupiter; 
that  the  ^amcs  were  rt-vivcd  by  their  king  Iphitus,  in 
eonjunctioiiwith  Lycurgus,  as  a  remedy  mr  the  disor- 
ders of  Greece ;  arnl  lli.U  Ijihilus  oblaint  J  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Delphic  oracio  to  the  institutiuu,  aiul  aj>- 
puiiited  li  pofiodicBl  lacKid  tvuce,  to  enable  pcrsoni^  to 
alt«iui  the  nniee  from  every  part  of  Greece,  and  to 
xetum  to  their  homes  in  samy.  Tliis  event  was  re- 
corded on  a  disc,  which  was  preserN  cd  by  the  Kleans, 
•nd  on  which  the  names  Iphitus  and  Lycuigut  were 
'inaeribed.  (PAi/.,  Yu.  Lycurp.,  1.— Pait««n.,  fi,  20, 
21  )  Other  accounts  mentiuii  Clrosthenes  of  Pisa  as 
an  associate  of  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  in  the  revival  of 
,  the  festival.  All  lliat  can  natVly  be  inferred  from  this 
tradition,  which  has  been  cuibcllibhed  with  a  variety  uf 
Icgcndn,  seems  to  bo,  that  Sparta  concurred  with  Uie 
two  states  most  interested  in  the  plan,  and  mainly  con- 
tributed to  procure  the  oonscut  of  the  other  Pelopon- 
nenana.  (Tltr/iec^a  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  38C.)  The 
date  of  the  revival  by  Iphitus  is,  accor(iiiig  to  Eratos- 
thenes, 884  U.C. ;  acconlintr  to  CaUimaehus,  888  U  C. 
Mr.  Clinton  prefers  tlie  l  ater  dale.  (Faal.  HrU., 
vol.  2,  p  in^,  II.  te  A  }  The  (Jlympi-ids  began  to  bo 
reckoned  frouj  tlie  yeur  776  U.C,  m  which  year  Co- 
rtebus  was  victor  in  the  foot-race.  We  havo  list«  of 
the  victorB  from  that  year,  which  alwaya  inchide  the 
victors  in  the  foot-race,  and  in  later  Umea  thoea  in  the 

Otht  r  games.  {Pav.uiu  ,  .'>,  8,  3.) — The  Olympic,  like 
ail  liic  oilier  public  festivals,  might  be  attended  by  ail 
who  were  of  the  Hellenic  race ;  though  at  first  prob- 
ably the  northern  Greeks,  and  perhaps  the  Achcanti  of 
Peloponncsua,  were  not  admitted.  Spectators  cuuic 
to  (  Myai|na,iiot  orUy  from  Greece  it.self,  but  al.so  from 
the  Grecian  colonics  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Among  them  were  soIeUyi  deputations  sent  to  repre- 
Hcnt  their  r»  «jieeii\e  ht ales  »\'omen,  however,  were 
forbiddca  to  appear  at  Olympia,  or  even  to  croaa  the 
Alpfaeua  during  the  featival,  under  pain  of  death.  But 
at  a  latrr  period  wo  find  women  takin;;  i>art  in  the 
chariot-race,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever 
drove  their  own  chariots.  An  exception  was  made  to 
this  law  of  exelu-sion  in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Ceres 
and  certain  virgins,  vvliu  were  permitted  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  games,  arid  had  a  plaM  assigned  to  them  op- 
posite the  iudgea.  The  management  of  the  festival 
waa  in  tlie  lianda  of  the  Elcans.  Originally,  indeed, 
Pitia,  in  whose  territory  Olympia  lay,  seems  to  have 
bad  an  equal  share  in  the  aUnuoistration;  but  in  the 
fiftieth  Olympiad  the  Eleana  daatrojed  Piaa,  and  from 
that  time  they  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
ffunca.  They  proclaimed  the  sacred  tiucc,  firat  in 
ttinr  own  territofica,  and  then  throtighoat  the  whole  of 
Greece.  This  truce  toolt  effect  from  the  time  of  it.s 
l^ockniation  in  Klis,  and  while  it  htated  the  Elean  ter- 
Vltorf  was  inviolable,  any  anmd  invtaiMi  of  it  beini 
820  ^ 


eateemed  an  act  of  aaoilci^e.  On  this  nxnlage  tkt 
Eleans  founded  a  claim  to  have Ifaair temtoiy^m 

considered  sacrod,  though,  in  (act,  they  thfm*el\>  *  oi  l 
not  abstain  from  war.  As  the  presiJing  oatieo,  ibn 
gave  laws  fir  tlio  regulation  of  the  iestival,  uufoid 
penalties  on  individuals  and  states,  and  had  iL<-  y>o«rr 
of  excluding  from  the  games  those  who  riisuuatlmr 
decrees.  They  actualfy  thus  excluded  the  l  amdi 
moniaoa  on  one  occasion,  and  the  Atbatkoa  oe  i*. 
other.  The  Eleans  appointed  the  judges  of  the  con- 
test, who  were  called  HiHaiuMJiCtf  ( E/JcioiV^cv i 
These  were  instructed  in  the  duties  of  their  o^r,  fa 
a  period  of  ten  montha  before  libe  festival,  by  Qtn 
olTicers  called  Noinophylaccs  (No/io^i'/cu/i)  they 
were  fcwuru  to  act  impurUalty,  and  an  app«^  iWj^bc 
made  from  their  decision  to  the  EU  au  ienate.  Tbdr 
nunilMT  varied  at  different  periods:  in  the  106th 
Uiympiad  it  was  fixed  at  ten,  which  was  the  nuaibu 
ever  aflcrward.  The  judges  had  under  them  difierem 
offioeiB,  called  (Uvroi,  wwhm  buainesa  it  was  to  imf 
onler.  These  ofBcen  wen  called  fuumyt^ifH  m 
the  other  fJreeian  ;;ainr5.  (CootuU,  in  riLucjj  to 
these  details,  rautanuu,  5,  9,  4,  atq. — 6,  24,  3.)— 
The  Olympio  festival  eonsicted  of  religious  cemM- 
nii  s.  rsililefic  contests,  and  rac<-c  The  cliitf  lVIiv 
who  presided  over  it  wa«  Jupiler  ulyiujiiuA,  i»i*isc 
temple  at  Olympia,  OOWtaining  the  ivory  and  goU 
statue  of  the  god,  was  one  of  the  most  mignifirwt 
works  of  art  in  Greece.  The  worship  of  ApoQova 
associated  with  that  of  Jupiter  {MuUtr't  /)i /iiiw.ToL 
I,  p.  %7ii,  Mff.,  Eng,  trutui,)i  and  the  c«rh  tni- 
tiona  oonnaot  Heivules  with  tits  festival,  (ttd.,^ 
453.)  This  is  anoliier  proof  of  the  Dorian  origin  m 
iho  games,  for  Apoilo  und  Hercul«^  were  two  of  the 
principal  deities  of  the  Doric  race.  Tksrs  mia  ll* 
tars  at  Olympia  to  ot!u  r  goils,  which  were  Bid  t* 
have  been  erected  by  Hi  reules,  and  at  which  the 
tors  sacrificed.  The  most  magnificent  sacriiWis  l 
presents  were  also  offered  to  Jupiter  Olyiwiiiu  bjtbe 
competitors,  and  by  the  different  stales  ei  Gwm.— 
Tile  ^aiiie:i  consisted  of  horse  and  foot  races.  WipiBfi 
thrawing,  wreiitling  and  boxing,  and  combinatioBi  o( 
these  exerci«««*i«,  L  The  earliest  of  these  garnet  vu 
the  fi>oi-rr;'-r  •  ^jHifiof).  which  wa«  the  only  oneieiiwd 
by  Iphi'i.s  The  space  run  was  the  length  of  the 
dmni,  in  \.hi  li  the  games  were  held,  nameU.  ^i"-' 
600  Eoghah  leot.  In  the  14th  Olympiad  ECl 
the  iia^j>(  was  added,  in  which  the  stadiiiin  was  Ins- 

ersed  twice.    The  doAij^^of,  wliich  consistinl  of  sm.'J 

lengths  of  the  atatfaim  (seven,  twelve,  or  tweaij-iWf 
according  to  difEKPeat  MithoritiesX  was  added  m  As 

15th  Olympiad  (B.C.  720).  A  race  in  which  ihtva- 
tiers  wore  armour  (onkirutf  6fitiifM^)  was  i.siaMubfJin 
the  65th  Olympiad,  but  soon  after  slKtlislicd  '• 
U  rc*//in^  (ru/,;/)  wa.s  intro<Iuced  in  the  18th  OllB^ 
piad  (B.C.  708).  The  wrcsilars  were  mSleW  a 
pairs  by  lot.  When  there  was  an  odd  iiumlKr,  il^ 
penoa  who  waa  left  bar  thn  lot  without  an  umgi*^ 
wreetkd  last  of  all  with  him  who  had  CMMoeied  tk 
others.  He  was  callci!  tpM^of.  Tlic  aUilei€ 
gave  his  antagonist  throe  thnnvs  gained  ihe  ^Kicrj 
There  wm  another  kind  of  wrestling  (uvaOMOfcMi)- 
in  which,  if  the  CDmbat.int  who  frl!  coiiM  Jra^doW 
his  antagouijit  witli  lum,  the  struggle  wft£  intiUSBw 
on  the  ground,  and  the  one  who  sueoeeded  in 
uppermost  and  holdinj;  the  other  down  gained  tie  »ic- 
tory. — 3.  In  the  same  year  was  introduced  the ^«'*- 
Ion  {TriuTad)iov),  or,  as  the  llomans  calle<3  i'-  V-'*' 
qucrtmmt  whioheonaiatod  of  the  £ve  «zerGia0^imei- 
ated  in  the  Isttowhig  vene,  aaeriM  to  JBu**™"' 

that  ie,  Ommiw  lit  P^**^ 

titf!  (hf  jatcliN,  vr-s!f;ng."  Others,  howewr,  gfj* • 
different  enumeration  of  the  exercises  of  the  pentitU* 
In  lanpingt  they  cany  waifhta  in  tMr       9t  m 
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tlKir  ishouIdrTR  ;  tho  object  was  to  leap  iho  greatMt 
£aUucc,  ^^iiliuut  regard  to  height.    Tho  discui,  or 
qooit,  was  a  heavy  weight  of  a  circular  or  oval  Hhapc ; 
Btilhir  tbU  nor  tbe  jav«Uii  wm  aioMil  at  a  matk,  W 
ht  who  thraw  fitttbMt  wm  Um  lietor.  In  oidar  to 
gain  .1  victory  in  tho  pentathlon,  it  waa  neccs&ary  to 
cooautf  in  each  of  it«  fivo  paiU.— 4.  Boang  {mym) 
UMiatiodoccd  in  the  2dd  Olynpiad (B.C.  688).  The 
hoii  rs  had  ihoir  handa  and  arms  covered  with  thongH 
of  kidhtt,  called  cestui,  which  nencd  b<>tlt  tu  defend 
them  and  to  annoy  their  Mitagonistd.    Virgil  (..Em.,  6, 
405)  dncribes  the  cestui  as  armed  with  lead  and  iron ; 
bot  this  is  not  known  to  have  been  tho  case  among 
the  (Jncks. — o.  Tlic  VancruUtum  (-«; K^inor)  coii- 
siited    boxing  and  wrestling  couiUinod.    In  this  ex- 
■OM^  and  in  the  cestus,  the  vanquislied  combatant 
acknowledged  his  defeat  by  home  sign ;  and  this  ix 
MppuiitHi  lu  be  the  rcaiKia  w  hy  iSpartans  wcro  forbid- 
bv  the  Uws  of  Lycurgus  to  practise  them,  as  it 
voola  have  been  esteemed  a  disgrace  to  his  country 
that  a  Spartan  should  confess  hunself  defeated.  In 
tlk>«e  gomes  the  combatants  fought  naked.  —  The 
Imne-iaces  wen  of  two  kinda.    1.  The.  eharwt-ract, 
pnenXty  with  finii>4ioiiM  chariot*  {bnriip  nJitiuv  6p6- 
fosy,  was  introduced  in  the  25th  Olympiad  (D  C 
C80).   Tho  course  {invoipouos)  had  two  goals  in  the 
auddlc,  at  the  distance  piobably  of  two  stadia  from 
eacli  ochiT.    The  chariots  started  from  oiio  of  tlu-se 
gOdJt,  pdft^ed  round  the  other,  aiul  rctunicd  along  the 
other  shle  of  the  hippodrome.    This  circuit  was  made 
twchre  times.   Tho  great  art  of  the  chuioteer  con- 
ritttd  in  turning  as  taose  ai  posatblo  to  the  goals,  but 
without  running  agamst  them  ur  against  the  other 
chariots.   The  places  at  the  starting-poet  WOM  aa- 
aipad  to  tha  chariots  by  lot.   Ther*  waa  another  aoit 
as  BM  batman  chariots  with  two  hursea  (i^iupic  or 
•wn^^).   A  race  between  chariots  drawn  bv  mules 
l^hnpnt)  was  introduced  in  the  TOtfa  OlympM,  and 
ahnlishad  in  the  $4th.— 2.  There  wcro  two  sorts  of 
races  on  kortthack,  namely,  tho  «t'/.»/f,  in  which  each 
coapetitor  rode  one  horse  throughout  tho  courne,  and 
the  aai^av*  in  whicik  as  tba  horw  approached  the 
foat, the fider leaped  finn  hia  back,  and,  keeping  hold 
of  the  bridle.  finis>hptl  the  course  on  foot. —  In  the  :}7th 
Olympiad  (B.C.  632),  racing  on  foot  and  w  resiling  be- 
tween boya  waa  introduced. — There  were  also  cen- 
ter in  poetry  and  music  at  the  Olympian  festival — ■ 
AH  persons  were  admilicd  to  contend  ui  the  Olympic 
^aies  who  could  ftrovo  that  they  were  freemen,  that 
WSJ  ware  of  genuine  Hellenic  blood,  and  that  their 
fharirtiiii  mire  free  from  inlamy  and  unnuNrality.  So 

K:  was  the  iinportanre  attached  to  the  second  of 
!  particulars,  that  the  kinga  of  Macedoa  were 
•hfifed  to  make  out  their  HelienSs  deaaent  befcto  they 
were  .illuwctl  to  roiiterid     The  eqiict>tri.-vii  contests 
were  ueccj>«axily  conhned  to  tho  wealthy,  who  display- 
ad  in  thMttgwit  magnttcance  but  the  athletic  war- 
OMawai*  open  to  the  poorest  citizens.    An  example 
•f  tloa  ia  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (6,  10,  1).    In  the 
equestrian  games,  moreover,  there  was  no  occasion 
^ ^  chariot  or  hoiae  to  appaw  io  jwi^ 
mm.  Thus  Aletbiadee,  on  one  oeeaalon,  sent  seven 
<•Ti.-iri.A-.  \.>  I'lr  Olympic  giuiu'B,  thriH'  of  which  ol>- 
laim.U  priit*.    The  combaiaijts  underwent  a  long  and 
xiltnroua  training,  the  nature  of  wMeh  vaiifd  with  the 
nme  in  which  they  intended  to  engage.    Ten  months 
belbrr  ijjr  festival  they  were  obliged  to  appear  at  EUs, 
to  enter  their  names  as  compotitora,  Strang  at  the 
;  time  the  ohae  ibr  which  they  meant  to  contend. 
Uteival  of  ten  months  was  spent  in  preparatory 
exerciser  ;  and  for  a  part  of  it,  the  last  thirty  days  at 
thev  wcia  thua  engaged  in  the  gymnaeium  at 
u  the  MvJinivad,  the&^Bana*  were 

claimed  in  the  stadium,  and  after  proving  that  they 
a  not  disnusiifted  from  taking  p^ytt  in  the  gamea, 

•  M 10  tii»  altar  or  JojHw  thi  gnuOMi  of 
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oaths  (Zet?{-  ^pxiOf),  where  they  swore  that  they  had 
gone  through  all  the  preparatory  exercises  required  by 
the  laws,  and  lliat  tiiey  would  not  be  guilty  of  any 
fraud,  nor  of  any  aiUunpt  lo  interfere  with  tlio  fiur 
ooQiaa  «f  the  gamea.  Any  one  dcteetcd  in  bribing 
his  adversary  to  yield  him  the  victory  wab  heavily  fmeu. 
AUer  they  had  taken  the  oath,  tlieir  relations  and  coun- 
trjmen  aeoompanied  them  into  the  stadium,  exhorting 
them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly  —The  jirizes  in  the 
Olympic  gan»e8  were  at  lirwl  of  some  intrinsic  value, 
Uke  tuoi>e  given  in  the  games  det>cribed  by  Homer. 
But,  aflex  the  7th  Oivmpiad,  the  only  prae  given 
was  a  garland  X>f  wild  ohve,  cut  fWmi  a  tree  in  the 
haered  grove  at  Olyinpia,  which  waa  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  Hercules  from  the  land  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans.  Palm-leaves  were  at  the  aema  time  plaead 
in  the  hands  of  the  \ietor.s,  and  their  names,  together 
with  the  games  in  which  they  had  conaucred,  were 
proclaimed  by  a  herald.  A  victory  at  Olyiupia,  be- 
sides being  the  highest  honour  which  a  Creek  could 
obtain,  conferred  so  much  glory  on  the  state  to  which 
he  belonged,  that  succebsfnl  eundidatcs  were  frequent* 
)y  eolidtad  to  allow  themselves  to  be  nrodaimea  oiti- 
sena  of  itatM  to  which  they  did  not  bdeng.  Fredi 
honours  awaited  the  victor  on  his  return  home.  He 
entered  his  native  city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach 
made  in  the  walls  for  his  reception ;  banqoata 


^iven  to  him  by  hiii  friends,  at  which  odes  were  sung 
m  honour  of  his  victory ;  and  his  statue  was  often 
erected,  at  his  own  expense  or  that  of  his  feLlaw«dli- 
lensiin  tlie  Altis,  as  the  sacred  grove  at  O^ymvia  waa 
called.  At  AthNis,  according  to  a  law  of  Sofon,  the 
Olympic  victor  was  rewarded  with  a  prize  of  600 
drachms :  at  Sparta  tiie  foremost  place  m  battle  waa 
assigned  him.  Thraatmlaneeaaieonreeoidinwhidi 

ah.irs  were  Iniilt  and  B-icrificeH  oflered  to  conquerors 
at  the  Olympic  games. — It  seems  to  l>c  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  chief  object  of  this  festival  was  to  form 
a  bond  of  union  for  tho  Grecian  states.  Besides  this, 
the  great  importanco  which  such  an  institution  gave 
to  tlio  exercise  of  the  body  luukt  have  hud  an  im- 
mense influence  in  forming  the  national  diaraetar. 
Regarded  as  a  bond  of  union,  the  Olympic  fiwtival 
germs  to  have  had  but  little  suceesb  in  promoting 
kindly  feelings  between  the  Grecian  states,  and  per- 
haps the  riv^ry  of  the  contest  may  have  tended  to  ex- 
aspcrate  existing  (^uarreln  ;  Imt  it  undoubtedly  furnish- 
ed a  striking  exhibition  uf  the  nationality  of  tho  Greeks, 
of  tho  distinction  between  them  and  other  races.  Per* 
hapa  tba  contingent  afieota  of  the  ceremony  were  after 
all  the  moat  important.  Daring  itaeelcbrmon,  CHyn- 
l)ia  was  a  centre  for  the  commerce  of  all  Greece,  for 
the  free  interchange  of  opinions,  and  fur  the  publica- 
tion of  knowledge.  The  concourse  of  pcafde  iroro  all 
Greece  afforded  a  fit  audience  for  literary  productions, 
and  gave  a  motive  fur  the  composition  of  works  wor- 
thy to  be  laid  before  them.  Poetry  and  statuary  re- 
ceived an  impulse  from  the  tWinanil  made  upon  them 
to  aid  in  perpetuating  the  victor*!  fame.  But  the 
moHl  important  and  most  diflicult  qiieHtion  connected 
with  Ute  subject  is,  wtiether  their  influence  on  tiw  nar> 
tiooal  dianeter  waa  for  good  or  evil.  The  exairfaea 

ofthebody.on  whidi  fhi  se  i/.inu  h  niiiliTred  the  great- 
est Imnour,  have  been  condemned  by  some  philoso- 
phers, aa  tending  to  unfit  men  for  the  active  duties  of 
a  citizen  (.Anttot.,  J'oht.,  7,  14,  \%.—Atkenav;  10, 
p.  413) :  while  they  are  regarded  by  Others  al  a  most 
necessary  prt  of  a  nuu^y  adooaliM,  and  aa  the  chief 
cause  of  the  bodily  vigour  and  mental  anaqqrwhidi 
marked  tho  chAracter  of  the  Hellenic  wt-f^^TlM  da- 
w^-ription  which  ue  have  given  of  the  ()l\iiiiiir  games 
wdl,  for  the  most  part,  serve  also  for  the  other  three 
great  festivala  ot  Oieeea,  nawrty,  the  lalhnkii,  No- 
mean,  and  Pythian  games.  (Pausan.,  Hb.  5,  6,  teq 
—  W<esr«  Ftndar,  Prcitm.  Diss. —  Wadunulht 
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430,  seqq.) — II.  A  name  given  to  the  aggregate  ot 
CemplM,  lilaim,  and  oUwr  itnictumi  on  the  banks  of 
Ih''  Mphriifi  in  Elis,  in  the  immediAto  vicinitj  of  the 
Mpot  where  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  It 
WM  not,  ai  many  have  ineomclljr  mppoaed,  a  city, 
nor  did  it  at  all  resemble  one.  The  main  feature  m 
the  picture  was  the  sacred  grove  Altis,  planted,  as  ie- 

5 ends  told,  by  Hercules,  and  which  he  dedicated  to 
upiter.  iPtid.,  Otfmf.,  10,  51.)  Throughout  thi« 
grove  were  acattmil  in  rich  prufuriofi  the  most  splen- 
did ninniiment=;  of  architectural,  scolptur  il,  nnd  picto- 
rial skill.  The  site  was  alrMuly  celebrated  as  the  seat 
of  an  oracle ;  bat  it  waa  not  ontil  the  E  leans  had  con* 
qiiered  the  Pisata,  and  destroyed  their  city,  that  a  tem- 
ple was  erected  to  the  god  with  the  spoils  of  the  vaii- 
quifhed.  This  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  wan  of 
Doric  architecture,  with  a  peristyle.  It  was  sixty- 
eight  fe«t  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  pediment, 
riiiirtv  tivi  in  width,  and  two  hundred  an  l  (liirty  in 
length.  Its  roof^  at  each  extremity  of  which  was 
plaeed  a  oUt  ttm,  waa  eovatod  widi  alalia  of  Pentolie 
marble  The  architect  was  a  native  of  the  country, 
named  Libo.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pediments 
atood  a  figure  of  victory,  with  a  golden  shidd,  oti 
which  was  sculptured  a  .Nledusa'd  head.  Twenty-one 
gilt  bucklers,  the  oflering  of  the  Roman  general  Sluni- 
mius  on  the  termination  of  the  Achcan  war,  were  also 
affixed  to  tlie  outaidfl  ftioM.  The  acttlptuica  of  the 
Aoot  paiflnwnt  Tspraaantod  tlw  Taca  of  Ftolopa  and 
KEnomau.x.  ^^  ;t^,  Myrtilus  and  Hippodamia;  also  Jupi- 
ter, and  the  nvers  Alpheus  and  Cladeus  ;  these  were 
alt  by  PaonilM, a&  aitu*  of  Mende  in  Chalcidic  Tlirace. 
In  the  rear  pediment.  Mrmenes  had  wulptared  the 
battle  of  the  Centa  l  lm  I  Lapitha:.  The  other  parts 
of  tha  building  wer  -  >  ^inrlirrl  with  subjects  taken  from 
tta  Ummub  of  Hercules.  On  entering  the  gates, 
wMoh  wvn  of  In'ass,  the  spectator  passed  the  statue 
of  Iphitua  crowned  hy  Ecechiria.  on  his  r'\^\\\, ;  and, 
advancing  through  a  double  row  of  columns  suppoiting 
porticoes,  iMeMdlha  alatoeof  Jupiter,  theeAe/trmivre 
of  Phidias.  The  god  was  represented  as  seated  on 
his  throne,  composed  of  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory,  stud- 
ded witli  fiimcious  stonaa,  and  farther  embellished  with 
paintings  and  the  finest  carved  work.  {Pausan.,  5, 
11.)  The  Olympian  deity  was  portrayed  by  the  great 
Athenian  artiat  in  the  eublirae  attitude  and  action  con- 
ceived by  Homer.  (12.,  1,  &28,  wqq.)  The  fignie  was 
of  ivorjr  and  goM,  and  of  sneli  Tast  propoitions  that, 
though  Heated,  it  almost  rrnrln  i!  (Ik  ( t  ilinir,  which  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  in  rixmg  it  would  t>ear  away  the 
roof  ( S/r d  An ,  3 54. )  The  head  was  crowned  with  olive . 
In  the  right  hand  it  graspetl  an  image  of  victory,  and 
in  the  left  a  sceptre,  curiously  wrought  of  dinerent 
metals,  on  which  was  perched  an  eagle.  Both  the 
aandals  and  vesttna  were  of  gokl ;  the  liAter  was  also 
onridied  wHh  paintings  of  beasts  and  flowers  by  Pan- 
rcnus,  the  brother,  or,  .ih  Kome  say,  the  nej»hcw  of 
Phidias,  (fatuan.,  L  c. — Strab«,  i.  e.)  An  enclosu  re 
anmmnded  the  whole,  hy  whidi  speetatoia  were  pre- 
vpTitrd  from  appro.T'hin<T  too  near;  this  '.vas  :ilsc)  dec- 
orated with  paintings  by  the  same  artist,  which  are 
■inntely  described,  togetner  withtheoCheromiimental 
appendages  to  the  throne  and  its  supporters,  by  Pau- 
sanias.  The  ivory  parts  of  the  statue  were  constantly 
ruhbcd*with  oil  as  a  defence  against  the  damp  (Pav- 
MM.,  6, 12),  and  oAeeia,  nam^  ^tSpwroi,  or  dean> 
aers,  were  appointod  to  keep  it  well  poHAed.  The 
veil  nf  tho  tri;i|flc  was  of  wool  dyt  d  with  I'hmiician 
purple,  and  adorned  with  Assyrian  embroiden^,  pre- 
atnlad  by  King  Antloehua.  Vatiooa  other  offimngs 
are  mentioned  l>y  PauRani-is,  to  whf>ni  the  Rtudent 
is  referred  for  ati  account  of  ihese,  a  8  well  as  a  de- 
scription, dec,  of  the  other  buildings  at  Olympia. 
Amoof  the  altai%  Iba  iDMl  rniiailuble  WM  thaiia  the 


temple  of  Mops,   ft  was  entiwif  eomposed  of  uih^s 

r.  .i;i  ( li  il  fr.irn  the  thighs  of  vicfinm.  wiiich,  being  di- 
luted with  water  from  the  Alpheus,  formed  a  kind  of 
cement. — A  conspicuoos  fcatiire  al  Olyn^  wm  de 
Crtmius.  or  Hill  of  .Saturn,  often  aUud(>d  to  hj  IV 
dar,  and  on  the  8ummiu  of  which  priests  namfd  B«ab 
ofimd  aacrifices  to  the  god  ever>-  year  at  the  rmd 
equinox.  {Pind.,  Olynp.,  10,  66.)  Xenophon  nen- 
tions  (Hitl.  Gr.,  7.  4.  14)  that,  in  a  war  wa^  U 
the  Eleans  with  the  .VrcadianK,  Mount  Cnmiui  ira« 
occupied  and  fortified  bv  the  latter.  Bdov  dm  hi 
stood  the  temple  of  Ijueiiia  Otynpia,  wheie  flsiipsSi, 
the  protecting  <:<  rnup  of  FAb,  was  worghippct!  ?;:!■ 
stadium  was  a  mound  of  <  irih,  with  seats  fortheHei- 
lanodicw,  who  entered  well  as  the  ninBtn,tf  i 
wcret  portico  The  hippodrome,  which  was  eonti^ 
uoos  to  the  stadium,  was  likewitM>  surrpondrd  t 
momid  of  earth,  except  in  one  part,  where,  on  mm- 
inenee»  waa  pboad  the  temple  of  Ceres  Qumrm 
Not  wr  from  din  wen  the  Olympic  gymnana,  for 
all  tiorts  of  exercises  connected  with  the  pam*-*  — 
O^rmpia  now  presents  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  tht 
munerciia  bnilcnngs,  atatuea,  and  monuiaenti  so 
orately  detailed  hy  Pausanias.  Chandler  coold  onK 
trace  "the  wails  of  the  cell  of  a  very  large  Implr. 
standing  many  feet  high  and  well  built,  the  ttcoM  il! 
injured,  and  manifesting  the  labour  of  penoni  wfco 
have  endeavoured  by  boring  to  get  at  the  met*]  witi 
which  they  were  cemented.  From  a  macshre  capittl 
remaining  it  was  eoiloelad  that  the  edifice  bd  bm 
of  the  Doiie  order."  (TVoveCs,  <vel.  S,  ch.  It.)  Wt. 
Revett  adds,  that  "this  temple  appears  to  hr  nibpr 
smaller  than  that  of  Theseus  at  Atltenih  and  in  no 
maniter  agrees  with  the  temple  of  the  Olymman  Jon  " 
Thf  ruiris  of  this  latter  edifice,  as  Sir  W  Gtll  v- 
ports,  are  to  be  seen  towards  the  Alpheus,  ud  Mu- 
five  geognphfe  paces  distant  fnnn  the  Hilt  of  Saturn 
There  are  several  bushes  that  mark  the  spot,  sod  the 
Turks  of  Lalla  are  of\en  employed  in  eicsTsting  the 
stones.  Between  the  temple  and  the  river, inthido- 
seent  of  the  bank,  are  vestiges  of  the  hqipodraoe, « 
baildfoiga  eervfaif  ffar  the  caieMlion  of  the  CMnifie 
games.  These  accompany  the  mad  to  .Viwi  m 
the  right  for  some  distance.  The  whole  niiri  n 
very  beantilU.   (Crawtei*9  Ameitnt  GnM,^i,f 

95,  sfqq.) 

Olvmi'ias.  L  an  Olympiad,  or  the  space  of  tDBf* 
tervening  between  any  two  celebratioii.s  of  the  01 
pie  nmea.   (Kid.  Olympia  I.)  The  Greek*  taaph 
ted  nine  by  means  of  them,  beghmlnf  widi  RCTHk 

each  0!vT-rij:iI;H!  liritii:  riY'-i riled c] i:a]  to  fotir  WT" 
The  last  one  (the  304tb)  fell  on  the  440th  ymoi  ^ 
Christian  era.  (Gonairit  ransflcB  at  the  eoiomeim- 
ment  of  the  ftrtirle  Olympta  I.) — TI.  Dauehter  ofV 
optoleinus,  kmg  of  Epirus,  and  wife  of  Philip,  kinc  ' 
Maredon,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander  the  tinii 
The  conduct  of  Olympiss  had  given  rise  to  the 
cion  that  Alexander  was  not  the  son  of  Philip ;  ^ 
the  brilliant  career  of  the  Macedonian  conqurrnr  m  ■' 
his  flatterers  assign  to  him  for  a  parent  the  Fathfro< 
the  Goda.  Olympias  heraoH;  in  the  iutoiiali** 
fiemale  vanity,  hi  sit  ati  not,  it  i  later  day.  to  fawwn 
the  story,  and  Jupiu-r  was  said  to  have  iWKtdiej 
her  under  the  form  of  a  serpent.  (Consult  Widtm, 
ad  Lueian.  Fseudtmant ,  ^  18. — Sueten.,  Ftf.  i«f^ 
92.— BSUtger,  &abina,  p.  212.)  The  hsnfhuiw"" 
Olympiss,  or,  more  probably,  her  infidelitv.  W  n^-T 
to  repudiate  her,  and  ooatfaot  a  aecoad  msntsr 
with  Cleopirfra,  the  niece  of  Khig  Attriiw.  Tbe  mur- 
der of  Phi!!].,  whirh  h^pprn-'d  not  long;  afln.haJWP" 
attributed  by  some  to  her  intrigues,  though  ^^^^ 
great  degree  of  probability.  Alexander,  •^Jjj*^ 
cepsiiiii  to  thp  throne,  treated  her  with  great  leqjat 
but  did  not  allow  her  to  take  part  in  the  govenoi** 
At  a  subsequent  period,  after  tlu  Ji  ath  of  Antipjtf^ 
FotfipeichMi,  in  onfar  to  oonfinn  his  power,  recaUrd 
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OiijiQ{u.vt  from  Epirui,  wiiilher  she  had  fled,  and  con- 
fSaeA  to  h«r  the  {{uardiaiwhip  of  the  vounff  ton  of 
AlcxnnJcr  Shr  n  )w  rmpny  j>uttO(leatnArid»u«,  son 
of  Philip,  with  Jiii.  witc  Eurydice,  as  aUo  Nicanor,  the 
brother  f  <  t.-tandcr.  together  with  many  leading  men 
of  MARHloiita  who  were  inimical  to  her  interests.  Her 
cruelliea,  however,  did  not  remain  long  unpunished. 
Cassander  besieged  her  in  P)  dna,  and  bKc  was  o])liged 
to  aoffrendpr  afW  an  obstmato  siege,  and  was  put 
to  death.  ( Vid.  CaMaoder.— JiwCfn.  lib.  7,  9,  1 1,  U, 
Ac) 

OLVMriODdRt/'s,  a  nanio  comnion  to  many  iiuUvidu- 
»ls.  The  most  dcwninrj  «f  our  notice  am  the  fol- 
lowing: I.  A  native  of  Thebes  in  FL'\[i'.  Il  i  irishcd 
in  the  beginninij;  of  the  fifth  ccntur)'  ol  our  era.  He 
Bontinuetf  the  history  of  Eunapius  from  407  to  4^5 
AJ).  His  work,  entitled  TXij  'IdToptas  ("  Material* 
fvr  Hittory"),  or  'XaropiKot  Aoyoi  (•'  Hiatorieal  Nana- 
hrfj"),  coii.'^istted  of  twenty-two  books.  Only  a  frag- 
ment of  it  has  been  ptetenred  by  Pbotius.  The 
vmrk  began  with  Um  Mvtnth  eonmwhip  of  the  Em- 
peror ironoriti.*.  and  "wa.<i  brought  down  to  rh<^  accea- 
■KM)  of  V'tklentinian.  It  was  (U-tHeated  to  the  younger 
Theodosius.  The  historian  appeani  to  have  been  em> 
ployed  also  on  public  business,  for  he  mentions  his 
having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Donatus,  king  of 
the  Hun^  In  his  description  of  the  African  Oa.se!j, 
bo  speaks  of  welle  being  aoade  to  the  depth  of  '200, 
800,  and  «fen  600  caMta,  and  of  the  water  rifling  up 
and  flowinfj  from  the  aperture.  Som<  fi,i\i  jjosed 
that  theif*'  must  have  b«en  Artesian  wells.  Ulympio- 
dom^  w:vi  a  heathen. — U.  An  Alexandrean  philoso- 
pher, who  flouri.Hhcd  about  the  year -130  B.C.  He  is 
c»;lebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Arislolelian  doc- 
trines, and  was  the  matter  of  Proclus,  who  attended 
optm  his  school  before  he  was  20  years  of  age.  This 
philosopher  is  not  to  be  confoundfed  with  a  Platonist 
oflhe  same  name  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Plato. 
He  is  idso  to  be  distinguished  from  a  peripatetic  of  a 
ifll  later  an  wlw  wrote  a  oommentarT  on  the  Mete* 
orolooT  of  Aristotle — III.  A  Platonir  philo.sopher,  who 
floanshed  towards  the  cloKe  of  the  sixth  century.  He 
wakthe  author  of  Commentaries  on  four  of  Plato's  di- 
alogues, the  first  Alcibiades,  the  Phiedon,  CiorgiaN,  and 
Pbuebus.  The  first  of  these  contains  a  Ufc  of  Plato, 
in  which  we  meet  with  certain  particulars  relative  to 
tie  phUoeopher  nol  to  be  found  elsewhere.  This 
Qiyn|iiodoraa  was  a  native  of  Alerandrea,  and  enjoy- 
e<I  frcat  reptitation  in  that  capital,  as  will  i]  i  r ar  from 
s  durtieh  appended  to  his  commentary  on  the  Gorgias 
The  title  which  his  commentaries  bear  appears  to  in- 
dicate by  the  words  u-u  ^uf^f  {"from  the  mmtth'^  of 
Olrmpio<iora»i)  that  they  were  copied  down  by  the 
hearers  of  the  philosopoer.  Sainte-Croix,  however, 
ttuaks  that  this  phrase  is  merely  cm{doyed  to  indicate 
Ibat  die  doctrine  contained  in  the  commentaries  was 
tmritiorial  in  its  n.aturc.  {Ma^'attn.  Encyci,  3  ann  , 
voL  \,  p.  195.)  Fragments  of  the  commentaryon  the 
Tbadan  are  given  in  Fisdwr's  effilioa  of  four  Platonic 
diatojueo  'L^pf  .  17S3,  8vo),  and  in  Foster's  edition 
of  U\f  of  Fiato  8  dialogues  {Oxon.,  1752, 8vo).  Frag- 
ment* .if  the  commentary  on  the  Gorgias  were  pub- 
lished by  Routh,  in  his  coition  of  the  Gor','ias  and  Eu- 
tbydemus  (Oxon  ,  1781,  8vo).  The  roinmer)tary  or 
r<-hoJia  on  the  Philebus  will  be  f  um  i  m  Stallbaum's 
edition  of  that  dialogue  (X^/u.,  1620.  8vo).  The 
mnaaentary  on  the  first  Aleibiades  forms  the  second 

part  of  Creuzer's  Initio,  PhtUtsuphur  nr  ThroloQur,  fiC. 

{Frtncf  ,  idW,  8vo).— IV.  A  native  of  Alexandrea,  a 
ysriuatetie,  wbe  foorished  during  the  latter  half  of  the 

wxrh  century.    He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary 
aa  the  Meteorology  of  Aristotle,  which  was  edited  by 
Aldus,  Venet  ,  ISM,  fol.   iSekSB,  Hut.  Lk,  (?r.,vol. 
m.  Ac ) 

ULTMrii's,  1.  a  surname  of  Jupitcrat  Olynipia,  where 
Cha  god  bad  a  edcbntod  templa  and  sUtue,  whieb 


passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  worid. 
( Vid.  Olympia  11.}— U.  A  poet.   (  Vid.  Neroesianvs.) 

Olympus,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain  on  the  roa.st  nf 
Thessaly,  forming  the  limit,  when  rt>gardcd  as  an  en- 
tire range,  between  the  latter  country  and  Macedonia. 
The  highest  summit  in  the  chain,  to  which  the  name 
of  Olympus  was  specially  confined  by  the  poets,  was 
fabled  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gods,  and  well  de- 
served the  honour.   Travdleis  who  have  visited  these 
shores  dwell  witb  admiration  on  dko  eolossal  magnifi- 
cence of  Olympus,  which  seems  to  ri  r  lI  mh*  ,  from 
the  sea  to  hide  its  snowy  head  amid  the  clouds.  Dr. 
Holland,  who  beheld  it  from  Isfortort  at  its  fool,  eb> 
serves,  *'  We  had  not  before  been  aware  of  the  extreme 
vicinity  of  the  town  to  the  base  of  Olympus,  from  the 
thick  fogs  which  hung  over  us  for  three  successive 
days  while  traversing  the  country ;  but  on  leaving  it. 
and  accidentally  loming  hack,  we  saw  through  an 
opening  in  the  fog  a  faint    iitline  of  vast  prrecipices 
seeming  almost  to  overhang  the  place,  and  so  aerial  in 
their  aspect,  tbat  for  a  few  minotes  we  doubted  wbeth- 
er  it  might  not  be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.    The  fog, 
however,  dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  madetthningb  wlu«^asthrongbatebw, 
we  saw  the  sunbeams  resting  on  the  snowy  sumuiits 
of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a  dark  blue  sky  far  above 
the  belt  of  clouds  and  mist  that  hung  upon  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.    The  transient  view  we  had  of  the 
nurantain  from  this  {loint  showed  ut  a  line  of  pred- 
piccB  of  vast  111  iu'lit,  torming  its  eastern  front  towards 
the  sea,  and  broken  at  intervals  by  deep  hdlows  or 
ravines,  which  were  richly  detbed  with  ftvest-trsee. 
The  oak,  chestnut,  beach,  yifnnr  trcf».  A-r  ,  nre  seen  in 
greatabundance  along  the  l»aseand  !<kirt!«ot  the  mount- 
ain ;  and,  towards  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge,  large 
forests  nf  pine  spread  themselves  along  the  acciivitieSv 
(riving  that  character  to  the  foce  oftbe  motmtain  vrbielk 
is  so  often  alluded  to  !)y  the  ancient  j  Mf  ts  "  (Trar- 
eUf  vol.  2,  p.  37.)   The  modem  name  of  the  mountain 
witb  tbe  Greeks  Is  £Me^  and  with  Ibo  Tkiilta  ^mm- 
vat  Evi.    (Knue,  Hellas,  vol.  T,  p.  S8t. Craawr'e 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  211,  »€</</.)    **  Few  of  the  Gre- 
cian mountains,"  remarks  Dodwell, "  soar  to  the  height 
of  Olympus."    Plutarch  ( Vil.  ^Smti.  Paul.),  citing  the 
philosopher  Xenagoras,  says  that  it  is  more  than  ten 
stadia  in  height,  and  M.  Bemouille  makes  it  1017  toises 
(6501  Engtuh  foot).   It  forms  a  gigantic  mass,  and 
occu{Me«  a  rerf  extensive  <>p>M.   Ito  southern  side 
constitutes  the  boundarj-  of  Thessaly,  and  its  northern 
base  encloses  the  plains  of  Macedon.    To  the  west  it 
branches  out  towards  Othrys,  where  its  remote  swells 
are  blended  with  those  of  Pindus,  which  terminates  in 
the  Adriatic  with  the  abrupt  and  stormy  promontory  of 
.\croceraunia.    Its  rugged  outline  is  broken  into  many 
summits,  from  which  circumstance  Homer  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  ?ro>.t«drt/jo'c.    It  is  never  completely  frtm 
from  sr.dw,  .md  Hesiod  (TTicoc  ,  I  I'^'i  i  li  iracten/.es  it 
with  the  epithet  ofvi^tiq.    Homer,  in  his  iiiad,  calls 
it  u^aivt^,  wbersss  in  MsOdjrssey  ho  says  that  it  ia 
never  a^ritated  by  the  wind,  r.dn,  or  snow,  but  enjoys 
a  clear  and  luminous  air.    (//..  1, 420.  —  Od.,  6,  45.) 
Nothing  is  easier,  says  an  ingenious  author,  than  to 
reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions.    M.  Boivin. 
indeed,  employs  for  this  purpose  a  climax  of  singular 
conjecture.    He  supposes  a  heavenly  Olympus,  which 
he  tnma  vpdde  down,  with  its  foot  in  the  heaven^ 
where  it  never  snovtrs,  and  its  summit  towards  the 
earth;  to  which  part  hi'  (h>;i  rives  Homer  gnvf!  the 
epithet  of  snowy.    As  the  gods  and  mortals  were  An- 
ticephali,  hemamtainsthat  Homer  imagined  mountains 
to  be  in  similar  situations  !     {Mem.  de  LUf.  dans 
rHi.tt.  de  fAcad.  des  Inscr.,  <&e.,  vol.  7.)    But  the 
poet  repiaaants  the  seat  of  the  gods  as  ontba  s  iinniit 
of  Olympus,  under  the  clouds,  and  of  course  he  does 
not  imagine  it  turned  upside  down. — Olympus  is  full  of 
brnka,  gtens,  and  foiwta,  wbanee  it  bad  tbe  sfilbalt 
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of  voXitmwn  and  iroAvSMpeoc-  {DodwltM  Tour, 
Vol  2,  p.  106,  #C77  )— Near  tlu-  ton  Dodwell  encoun- 
tervd  Ivgo  qiuniilies  of  «now,  and  ftt  U«t  reachied  a 
part  whare  the  moantMn  tteeame  hnt  of  all  vegetation, 

and  pri'*enti'd  only  a  cap  nf  simw  anJicf,  on  whirli  it 
was  iin{H>i>i>ililc  to  he  Kuvtaiiicd  or  to  walk.  At  thli> 
tine  it  was  the  miiidle  of  Jufy;  the  lioatwaf  extreme 
lowanltf  the  ha^o  uf  the  mountain,  aa  well  a»  in  tlie 
plain,  while  the  macacs  uf  snow  near  ita  smumit  ^a\c 
no  aiffM  of  nicltine.  The  view  fruni  the  hi^heat  ac- 
caaaibla  part  of  Otynpua  it  deachbed  aa  bautg  tenr 
wttaaam  and  grand.  Tha  mountain  aeemed  to  toach 
FtKaiiand  ().^'-  i.  .in>!  the  \ulc  of  Tempo  app^  ureJ  onlv 
ananofr  gorge,  whUc  the  rcncuM  wajt  scarcely  peicep- 
ttblo.  Tbim  an  hardly  any  qtiadnipeda  to  he  aeen 
boyond  the  half  hri;{ht  of  Olympus,  and  srarn  ly  do 
even  birds  paais  this  luuit. — The  idea  has  been  started, 
on  mere  conjecture,  hoire>-cr,'that  the  name  Olympus 
may  have  some  reference  to  the  idea  of  a  "  limit"  or 
"  boundary  ,"  and  it  iii  a  curious  fact  that  the  positions 
of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  mountains  that  bear  ttt^ 
name  would  aeen  to  ooantenaiice  the  aaaertion.  The 
moet  mnaifcable  niataneea,  after  the  one  we  hare  j  ust 
bit  n  rnii.-iilering,  are  ti  r  )' llnuiiii,' — II,  A  range  of 
inuujilains  in  the  •outhwcslem  angle  of  Dithynia. 
Mount  Olympna,  the  lofUeat  of  the  nmgc,  rose  above 
Prusa,  and  waj?  one  of  the  hi^'hest  »sununit«  in  .\.sia 
Minor,  beinj»  covered  \\Uh  i»jhjw  during  great  part  of 
the  year.  [liruicnc't  Tratds,  in  Walpole'ti  Collec- 
tion, vol.  2,  p.  112.)  The  lower  parts,  and  the  plains 
at  the  foot,  especially  on  the  western  side,  had  from 
the  earliest  period  been  occupied  by  the  Mysians, 
whence  it  was  generally  denominated  the  Myaian 
Olympus.  {Pltn.,  5,  33.)  lie  aidea  were  coveited 
with  \aj.t  furejit*.  which  afforded  sht  ller  to  wild 


and  not  unfrc^ucntly  to  robbers,  who  erected  strong' 
holds  there.  (>S'/ra6.,  574.)  We  »ea4  in  Herodotus, 
that,  in  the  tiiin>  of  Crttsus,  an  immense  wild  Iwar, 
issuing  from  the  woo<ls  of  Olympus,  laid  wa«tc  the 
fields  of  the  .MyKians,  and  became  so  formidable  that 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  aend  a  deputation  to 
the  Lydian  monarch  to  request  bis  wd  for  deliverance 
from  tlio  iviuuKter.  {Hrrtd.,  1,  8tf.)  The  lower  re- 
gions of  this  great  mountain  are  attU  covered  with  ex- 
tensive foreate,  hut  the  sunurit  b  locky,  anddeetitutc 
i>f  ve;relutioii.  The  Turks  call  it  Anadoh  Daph. 
{^i'ramir'ji  At^m  Jf/aw,  voL  1,  p.  178.) — III.  Anvoui»t^ 
oin  range  of  Lycia,  ou  the  eastern  coaat,  above  the 
Sacnun  I'romontoiiom.  A  city  of  the  same  name  was 
aituate  in  a  part  of  the  range.  Mount  Olympus  would 
apiH-ar  lo  be  the  chain  to  wliich  Homer  alludes  in  the 
Ouysaey  (6, 262,  acf «.},  under  the  name  of  the  Soly- 
aiBan  monntaini,  wImcB  he  eop^poaee  Neptune  to 
have  beheU  in  hie  wrath  T'lysiies  sailing  towards  Vha- 
nicia.  The  mountains  hsme  at  the  l»ck  of  the  per- 
pendiettlar  cUfls  which  line  the  shore  in  this  quarter, 
attain  fo  the  hi>if;ht  of  six  and  seven  thousand  feet. 
The  hi^'heiit,  .-v*  wi'  learn  from  Captain  jieaufort,  bears 
the  name  of  Adratchan,  and  appnvto  anawer  to  the 
Olympus  of  Strabo.  {Caramania,  p.  43. — Cramcr't 
Ana  Miner,  vol.  2,  p.  257.) — IV,  A  city  of  Lycia, 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  ranked 
amoog  the  six  conununitica  of  Lycia.  {Surab-t  666.) 
Cieeio  also  bean  teatimonT  to  its  importance  ttul  op- 
ulence.   Having  become  the  residence  and  haunt  of 

f urates,  it  waa  captured  by  ScrA'ilius  Isauricua,  and 
)ecainc  aAerward  a  mere  iortress.  (Cur.  m  Verr.,  I, 
2!  —  Kutyop  ,  r.,  3  —  Pirn.,  5.  27.)  Slraho  states 
that  It  was  the  htrungliold  of  the  pirate  Zenicetus ; 
and  the  situation  w  as  so  elevated  tnat  it  commanded 
ft  view  of  Lycia,  Pamohylia,  and  Pisidia.  {Strab., 
671.)  We  are  indebted  to  Captain  Beaufort  for  the 
discovery  of  the  ruins  of  this  place,  which  exist  in 
a  small  circular  plain,  surrouiiued  by  the  chain  of 
Adrauhan  (rid.  Olympua  III.),  and  at  ft  little  diatanoe 
ftontheaea.  The  i«||r      MuP|g  to  tha  rite  ii  Iqr 


OJ.T 

a  nature!  aperture  in  the  dilT;  it  is  now  called  Ddtk- 
<a*A,  or"tne  perforated  rock."  {Cramfr'$At\aMf 
nor,  vol.  2,  p.  257,  te^.) — V.  A  mountain  on  the  eait- 
em  coaat  of  Cyprus,  luat  hdow  tiie  pionontoiy  IHna. 

rt  tuni.  It  is  now  Monic  ^ania-Cuffc.  Thi*  mwujt- 
oil)  had  on  it  a  temple  lacred  to  Venus  Aciaa,  fm 
which  women  were  excluded;  the  mountiin  iiidr 
was  shaped  like  a  breast.  {SlTtfh^  ttS^Crtncr*! 
Asm  Minor,  vol,  2,  p.  379,  3S5.) 

Oi.v.\Tiifs,  a  jwwerful  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
district  of  Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Ton>- 
naicuB.  It  was  founded  probably  by  the  Chalrid- 
ians  and  Etrurians  of  Euba  a.  {Strabo,  417 )  Ht- 
rodotus  relates,  that  it  was  afterward  beM  by  the  B(i- 
tici,  who  had  been  ezpeUed  from  the  ThenniteGatf 
by  tlip  ISIari  doniaiis  ;  iml  on  the  revolt  of  P  iti^lij, 
and  other  towns  on  this  coast,  from  the  Ptrs-iin*,  il 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Artabazus,  a  coniiiu,K!vr 
of  Xerxes,  w  ho  put  all  the  inhabitauts  to  thr  tuoriL 
and  delivered  the  town  lo  Critobolus  of  Toror.c  atd 
the  Chalcidians.  {Herod.,  8,  127.)  Perdicra*.  lomt 
years  aAer,  persuaded  the  Bottisi  and  Cbaleidiaai  l« 
abandon  their  other  towne  and  make  Oljadnw  tluff 
principal  city,  previous  to  thi  ir  engJiging  in  hostOitj 
with  the  Athenians.  {Thucyd.,  1,  )  In  thiiiru, 
the  Olyntliions  obtamcd  some  drcii<i\e  adranlipi 
over  that  reptd)lic  ;  ami  tlie  rxpcditiun  of  Hneifia*  fu- 
abled  them  efTectuaUy  to  prebcrve  their  frtt'Juai  ind 
independi  nee,  which  Was  distinctly  recDgniwxl  hj 
treaty.  Vunu  this  time,  the  republic  of  Olyolkai 
gradually  acquired  SO  much  power  and  importiiw 
among  the  northern  states  of  Greece,  tliai  i:  ws»-i 
the  jealousy  and  excited  the  alarm  of  the  laoK  wma- 
fill  of  the  aoutliem  rrpvbliea,  Athens  and  LaoedraMU 
The  Olynthians,  apparently  procerdlinj  •>ntllrMl^ 
al  system,  aftenvard  so  successfully  aduj4«dlyllM 
Aclwana,  incorporated  into  their  alliance  all  the  mull- 
er  towns  in  tm  ir  iriitiuHliatc  vliinily ;  and,  bjr  de- 

fjrees,  succt-eded  in  detaching  (•e\eral  iniportmt  plaCf* 
rom  the  doininiona  of  Amyntas,  king  of  MatoJonia, 
who  bad  not  the  power  oi  protecting  biiutlf  tsm 
tliese  encroachments.  At  length,  however, «  Jeputt 
tlon  from  the  Chaleidic  cities  of  Apolloriia  and  Aw.- 
thus,  whose  independence  was  at  that  time 
alcly  thRvtened  by  Olynthua,  having  &cctcd  the  at- 
tention of  Sparta,  tli«  ii  at  the  height  of  its  {xrfitifd 
importance,  to  tljis  rising  power,  it  was  detenniu^J, 
In  ft  geoNal  aaoembly  of  the  Peloponnesian  siatrs,  m 
despatch  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  intoThnct 
(A'cn.,  Hut.  Cr.,  5,  2,  14  )  Tcleutias.  holto  «  j 
.\gcsilaus,  and  one  of  the  most  dii-tingulshed  I 
manders  of  Spart%  was  appointed  to  conduct  tw 
vrar.  Haviiiff  coUeeted  me  ftreea,  and  th«e  « 
.\njyntas   aiid  hb  allies,  be  nianhed  w  j 

Olynthians,  who  ventured  to  give  hitn  baitW  UUrr 
thdr  walls ;  but,  after  a  well-fought  action,  thrj 
were  compelled  to  take  refiige  w  ithin  tlioir  city.  « 
a  skirmish,  however,  wliich  happened  not  long  ift^^i 
the  Pelononncsian  forces,  in  their  I'iKonlcrlv  pi^Mii! 
of  a  boJy  of  Olynthian  cavahy  close  to  the  to«* 
were  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  sortie  of  As 
which  conununicated  such  a  iianic  to  the  whole 
that,  nolwitbstandijjg  the  eilorts  of  Teleutia*  xoM 
tlie  flight  of  hia  troops,  a  total  rout  ensued,  uid  1* 
himself  w  a.s  s!.un, 

instead  of  disheartening,  called  forth  fre*h  cu-nm 
on  the  part  of  the  SparUn  government.  .*frsp«w. 
one  of  the  kings,  was  ordered  to  take  the  cuaimsM. 
and  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.    This  young  n^ovr 
ardlhad  alre.idy  obtained  some  advantaps  f^^'™* 
enemy,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  disonki, 
baffling  all  remedies,  soon  proved  fttal ;  he  , 
Aphyte.  near  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  PoI}bia«HW« 
successor,  bad  thus  the  credit  of  putting  'ui  rvA  to  w 
war;  for  the  Ohmtbiiuie,  lefk  to  tbeir  own  i^'^^^. 
Ibund  thenaelvea  unaible  to  cope  with  tbeir  poveniM 
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lod  p«nieveriiig  ftntagonist*,  and  vrtn  at  length  forced 
t»  Me  for  peaee,  which  was  grantctl  on  eonAtfon  that 
ihey  tbould  nrknow!t»(1{rf  their  Ji»ppntlane«»  on  Sparta, 
and  take  part  in  all  its  wars.  (A>n.,  Hisl.  Or.,  5,  4, 
17.)  Olvntluii,  though  awed  and  humbled,  Was  for 
from  being  effectually  subdued  ;  and  not  many  yean 
elapiwd  before  it  renewed  iti  attempts  to  form  a  con- 
federacy, and  again  dismembtT  the  Marrtlonian  states. 
Ja  conaequence  of  tho  altiaace  which  it  entered  into 
Wilk  Araphipolis,  onee  the  cohmy  of  Athena,  ft  fee- 
came  involved  in  ho!«tlIiti(»s  with  the  Athenians,  rttip- 
perted  bv  Philip,  aon  of  Amyntaa,  who  had  junt  an- 
eenM  rae  throne  of  Maeedon ;  enl  Potida^a  ami  Mr- 
thonp  wrre  succcsjiivrly  wrested  from  its  dominion, 
luiiocd,  Olynthus  itself  could  not  long  have  resisted 
Mteh  powerfbl  enemies,  had  not  jealousy,  or  some  se- 
cause,  epread  disunion  amiwig  the  allies  and  in- 
fcecd  them  to  form  other  designs.  Shortly  after,  wo 
End  niilij)  and  the  Olynthiiins  in  Icaf^io  arrainst  A'h- 
ens,  with  the  new  of  expelling  that  power  from 
Thnce.  (ikimttk.,  OfynA.^  p.  19.)  Amphipolis 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  assault ;  Potidsca  surrcn- 
derpd,  and  was  restored  to  Olynthus,  which  for  a  time 
feecame  as  flourishing  and  powerful  as  at  any  former 
period  of  its  history.  Of  the  circumstances  which 
induced  this  republic  to  abandon  the  interests  of  M»- 
r«'d>m  ill  f;iNour  of  Alhons,  we  arc  not  well  informed  ; 
but  the  Biarhinatioos  of  the  paru  hostile  to  Philip  led 
to  «  dedmtleii  of  w«r  ttgainstthstinanareh ;  tad  the 
Athenians  were  easily  prevailed  upon  by  the  eloquence 
ef  DMBoethenes  to  send  forces  to  the  sumiort  of  Olyn- 
Itos  oiider  the  command  of  Chares.  Although  these 
troops  were  at  first  successful,  it  was  evident  that  the  v 
were  unable  effectually  to  protect  the  city  against  tho 
formidable  army  of  Philip.  The  Oiynthians,  beaten 
in  two  Mccessive  adioDSi  weM  sooit  confined  within 
(heif  walls ;  and,  after  a  irie^  of  some  dumtitMi,  were 
(•■jnipelletl  to  surrender,  not  without  suspirlon  of trearh- 
eiy  on  the  part  of  Euiysthenes  and  Lasthenes,  who 
were  then  at  ihe  head  of  all^rs.  On  obldi^g  pos- 
sessinn  of  tliis  iinpflrtmt  city,  Philip  ffivr  it  up  to 
nJir.  redm  cd  the  iiihubitants  to  slavers*,  and  razed 
walls  t  -  'Ji,  .ground  (Diod.  Sic,  lA,  .53  —De- 
•MMtfA.,  Phil.,  3,  p.  1 13.— /iM/in,  8,  i^Cramer'9  Ane. 
Orrrrt,  vol.  1.  p.  249,  teqq.) 

Okbo".  a  city  of  Egypt,  a  little  north  of  Sycne,  on 
Am  csttera  side  of  the  Nile.   The  Antonine  Itinerary 
aSk  it  AmMt  (p.  t6S),  and  Plolemjr,  Otnbi  {'OftHoi. 
Th'-  ri!itir>n  of  Erx^nuH  !ia«  *0//';,)i?  by  a  mistake  of 
the  pri'*«).    Pliny  Ajx-aks  of  the  Ombttts  FrafecturOy 
uhf m  c  we  may  eonclude  tiiat  Ombos  was  at  one  pe- 
riod the  capital  of  a  Xomc.    fP/in  .  5,  9  )    Its  posi- 
tion is  now  found  in  the  name  of  Kuunt'Ombv,  or  the 
HBl  of  Ombo.    Between  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
mA  iVntvra  eooatatt  hostilities  prevailed,  the  former 
•donii-.  the  latter  kflHng,  the  crocodile.    A  horrible 
Iriftancf  of  r.  !I  'i  iir  fury,  which  took  place  in  consc- 
oueoce  of  their  mutual  discord,  is  tho  subject  of  tiie 
l8lli««ii««rJavMial.  (Gonsnft  Jti^^' otf  Atf .  e«.) 
Tn  Te!ati/n  to  the  Ombites  worshippintr  the  crocodile, 
while  th*  inhabitants  of  Tcntyra  and  other  places  de- 
stroyed it,  we  may  cite  the  explanation  of  two  of  the 
French  mrctw  (Chahrol  and  Jomard,  Dtseriff  Hf 
r Etryf^e,  vol  1.  —  Antia.,  c.  4,  p  8,  teqq  ).  They 
Ftjjipo.se,  that  the  crocodile  was  lerered  by  those  cities 
srhich  were  more  or  less  rtrtnovied  from  the  immediate 
VidnitT  of  the  Nile,  by  reason  of  its  swhnming  towards 
them  when  the  river  began  to  overflow  \\n  hanks,  and 
thus  bciiwiiig  the  first  intelligence  of  the  appro^rh  of 
1ft»imunlioR.  (<^p«ra  Cireiteer,  Ctotimienl.  J^erotf., 
P  84 ) 

OmphIlk,  a  queen  of  I.ydia.  daughter  of  lardanus. 
Slie  married  Tmohis,  who.  at  his  death,  Xfft  her  mis- 
tress of  his  kincdoni  Omphale  had  been  informed  of 
tlae  great  exploits  of  Hercules,  and  wished  to  see  so 

iBmiiIbw  ft  bMM«  Hot  wiiltm  toon  ^nllAtdi 


ter  the  murder  of  Iphitue,  Hercules  fell  into  a  maladr. 
and  was  told  by  the  oracle  at  Delphi  that  he  would 
not  be  restored  to  health,  anleas  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  sold  as  a  slave  fur  the  space  of  three  years,  and 
gave  tho  purchase-money  to  Eurytne  as  a  compensa- 
tion fen  Vtut  loss  of  his  son.  Accordingly,  in  obedi> 
encc  to  the  oracle,  ho  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to 
Tjvdia,  and  thert?  sold  to  ( hnphale.  During  the  period 
ot  his  siaverr  wkh  this  queen,  he  aMomed  ftmale  at- 
tln>  eat  hy  nef  lido  ■pumilif  with  her  women,  and 
fy-o.n  titnr  to  time  received  chastisement  at  the  hand 
ol  ( jmphiile,  who,  arrayed  in  hia  Hon-Hkin,  and  armed 
with  his  club,  piayf'uUy  struck  him  with  hor  sandal  Ifeir 
his  awkward  way  of  holding  the  dintatl"  Hb  became 
by  this  queen  the  father  olAgelaus,  from  %\hom,  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus,  came  the  noe  of  Orccsui 
{Wn  mi  KfMfOOO  yh^.^Af9U»A.t  %  7,  7).  Some 
wtftert  ttMdke  the  f/fdtati  HmacHds  to  have  sprung 
rriin>  thif«  union,  and  not  the  line  of  Crasus;  but  the 
weight  of  aathoritv  is  in  fsvouir  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Hen^dli  of  Lirdui  etalmed  deoeent  nwii  HeradM 
and  a  female  ufavp  of  lardanUB  {Crmtfr,  Fragm. 
Mist.,  p.  186,  seqq.  — HcUamc.  «p  Shph.  iiyr.,  #. 
WKf  '/r;  —Dioi.  Sfe.,  4v^l. — Dio  CkryseH.,  Orat.,  4, 
p.  t36,  6.)— The  myth  of  Hercules  and  Omphale  {« 
an  astronomical  one.  The  hero  in  this  legend  repre- 
sents the  Sun-god,  who  has  descended  to  the  }>fu>aX6^ 
(cMi^pA«to»X  or  navel"  of  the  wovld,  tmid  the  signe 
of  the  sootfieni  heuilsphete,  whefo  ho  lefiudno  fot 
a  season  Bhorn  of  his  ftren:^h.  Hence  the  livdian 
custom  of  solemnizing  th«  fe«ttval  of  the  star  of  day 
by  an  etchange  of  attire  on  the  part  of  the  two 
^^'tes  ;  and  hence  the  fable  of  the  firecian  wril<'r«, 
that  Hercules  had  assumed,  durinc  his  servitude  with 
Omphale,  the  garb  of  a  female  {Crrnxcr.  Sh/m6olikf 
par  (hiigniaut,  vol.  8,  pt.  1,  p.  179.)  Walker,  how- 
ever, takes  a  moral  view  of  the  legend  wW«h  we  hflpre 
just  been  considering,  and  reixanls  it  as  e\pre^  i  i  n;  i]w 
abasement  of  power  amid  sensual  indulgence.  (Aitai- 
y*t*  of  Bcanty,  p.  SS.) 

On(  .i-:t  vt,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  near  Thelpusa,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ladon.  The  place  was  fkmed  for  a 
tenqpto  of  Ones,  and  the  legoM  toaneeted  with  it 
was  as  follows :  When  Ceres  was  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Proserpina.  Neptune  continually  followed 
her.  To  elude  him,  she  changed  herself  into  a  mare, 
and  mingled  with  the  marcs  of  Oncne ;  but  tho  so** 

SkI  sMoned  tho  Ibcn  of  ft  honoi  ftnd  dNift  feeome  tho 
ther  c^tiwMlehifttod  iteed  Ailon.  (FtM«MHM,8^ 
85,  4.) 

OifcRcsMus,  a  town  of  Epfans,  en  the  ooail,  ritiuM^ 

accordinjr  to  Strabo  (!T2t'),  opposite  the  western  ex- 
tremity  of  Corcyra.  Dionysiui*  of  Halicaniasaus  pre- 
tended that  the  real  name  of  thi«  place  was  Anchisio 
Portus,  derived  from  Anchiaes,  the  father  of  iEneos. 
(Ant.  Rom.,  1,  88.)  Cicero  seems  to  rrtbr  to  the 
]i  rt  (if  Onchesmns  when  speaks  of  the  wind  On- 
chcsmites  as  having  fovourvd  his  navigation  from  £pi* 
no  to  BnmdMon.  ( Ep.  ad  Ah.,  7,  H.  —  Oncma't 
Anc.  Gtteft,  vol.  1.  p  %  )  Pon<|uevillr  fritrw  Snnti 
Quaranta  as  tho  modem  mmc  of  Unchesnius  (vol.  S, 
p.  133),  or,  more  eometly,  of  ft  smaH  ptaee  mtf  it 
(vol  2,  p.  104). 

O.scHKSTTs,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  near  Oy- 
noecephaI«,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus.  It 
b  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Patratti. 
(Lte  ,  33, 6.— Pe/»/*.,  18,  S.Sirj^h  Ryz.,  1. 1»  )  Semo 
have  thought  it  to  be  the  saine  with  the  river  which 
Herodotus  calls  Onochonus  (7,  196),  but  without  any 
good  leoaoti.  The  Onochonus,  whose  watem  were 
drained  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  falls  into  the  Penen*, 
and  is  probably  tho  river  Rrj<im  {Cramer' »  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  390.)— 11.  A  city  of  BoBCtia,  north* 
West  of  Thebes,  and  south  of  the  lake  Copais.  It  re- 
ceived its  luime  from  Onchestus,  a  son  of  Neptune, 
wfaoit  tftOqite  ftnd  glOfft  «!•  ftlkftll  celebrated  Vf  Aft 
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ru  of  mtiquity,  from  Homer  to  Lycopkron.  Sir 
Gell  not'uTtl.  on  the  ascent  unilini:  Mount  Phaga 
Of  Sptiiox  on  th«  left,  with  tb«  projecting  hiila  {tusa 
Holieon  am  the  ri^it*  an  •■w— tumulu*  of  earth 

and  atones,  niid  many  other  vestiges,  probably  of  On- 
chestuv.    (i/in.,  p.  ISfi. — Crama-'s  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 

OkesicrTtci,  a  Cynic  philoiopher,  a  native  of 
,.£gina,  and,  according  to  Diogenea  Laertiua,  a  disci- 
ple of  Diogenea  of  Sinope.  He  accompanied  Alexan- 
der into  Aaia,  and  officiated  as  pilot  to  the  principal 
▼eaael  In  the  fleet  of  Neudma.  He  wrote  •  Ustory 
ofAIcxander'a  expedition,  a  work  swarming  with  false- 
hoods and  abauidiiiee.  {JEUan,  H.  A.,  13,  m.—Dtog. 
Lurtt  6,4. — SauU^CfiiM,  Stlumn  duHkt.  i'Akx.f 
p.  38  ) 

OmIom,  a  city  of  Egypt,  eouthweat  of  Hcroopolis. 
It  WM  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  had  a  temple  here, 
whieb  oontinued  from  the  time  of  Onias,  who  built  it, 
to  that  of  Vespasian.  Onias  was  nepliew  to  Menelaus, 
am!  the  rightful  successor  to  the  priesthood  at  Jerusa- 
lem i  butt  bcutg  rejected  bj  Antiochus  £upator,  who 
made  Aldmus  nif  h-piiest,  M  fled  to  Egypt,  and  per- 
suaded Ptolemy  Philometor  to  let  him  build  this  tem- 

£le  there,  about  173  B.C.  This  structure  remained 
n  the  space  of  24B  yearn,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  ^'e^pasian,  after  the  fall  of  Jcnisalera.  (Jo- 
*^pkM,  AtU.  Jud.,  11,  I  t  — A/  ,  Hr!i  Jtal  ,  1.  7.) 

OnomacrItub,  a  (ireek  poet  in  the  time  of  iho  Pis- 
ietimtidw,  who  i«  aaid  to  have  written  the  hynme  of 
initiation'*  (reXmiO  AMtfbed  to  OiplMtM.   (Fid.  Or- 

phica  )  Tie  wan  ai  <  1  .lUo  of  intcrj>olating  the  po- 
ems of  Musk  us,  menliun  of  which  Iws  alreadv  been 
mode  in  another  utidte.  (  Fid.  Mnsmw.)  The  ora- 
clrs  of  ttiis  Inttr  r  port  \v<'re  collerteil  nnomacri- 
tus,  in  compliance  with  the  urdtTKol  liipiiarchus ;  but 
the  poet  Lasus  of  Hermione  having  discoverod  the 
fraud  committed  by  him  in  intermingling  his  own  ver- 
ses among  the  ancient  predictions,  Onomacritus  was 
thereupon  driven  into  exile  as  an  impostor  by  Hifipar- 
chua.  It  aapeAra  that  from  this  time  it  was  no  longer 
poaaibie  to  durttni^ttlah  what  WW gmiiitne  in  the  poetry 
of  MuMfiniri  from  what  was  mem  uiterpolatioii.  (/fc- 
roJ..  7,  6, — I'tLusan.,  1,  22.) 

Okosandeb,  or,  as  Coray  writes  the  name,  Onbsan- 
DBR,  a  Oreek  author  and  Platonic  philoNophcr.  Con- 
corning  the  period  in  which  he  llouriisUed,  nothing 
more  can  be  ujicurtained  than  that  Ite  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  eantiiiif .  He  was  the  author  of  a 
worit  of  modi  celebrity,  entitled,  iTparriytKo^  Xo>  oc. 
bein^  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  general.  This  pro- 
duction is  the  source  whence  all  the  works  on  this 
antiject,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  enhoeouently 
published,  derived  their  origin  It  is  «till  hrUl  in  es- 
timation by  military  men.  The  best  editions  are,  that 
of  Sehwebel,  Norimb.,  1762,  fol.,  and  that  of  Coray, 
Pen*,  1 822,  8vo.  A ppeiuled  to  the  latter  are  the  first 
clegr  of  Tyrta;u8  and  a  trajirtlation  of  Onosa^idcr,  both 
in  French.  The  profits  of  his  edition  were  given  to 
UMnnfiMtunateauifercrsof  Chioe.  {SickoUtHtMt.Lu. 
Or.,  vol.  5,  p.  961.  »e^q  ) 

Oi'ii:  [,r!s,--i.rj  >  i  f  I  ycurgUK,  king  of  Ncmca.  Hyp- 
sipjlc,  the  Lcmnian  princess,  whom  her  countrywomen 
had  sold  into  etaveij  when  they  found  that  she  had 
saved  her  fithrr,  was  nurse  to  the  infant  OphelteH, 
when  the  armv  of  Adraetus  marched  to  Neinea,  on 
ite  wnjrto  Theoea.  She  undertook  to  guide  the  ncw- 
eomers  to  a  spring;  and,  for  that  purpose,  loft  the 
ehild  lying  on  the  grass,  where  a  serpent  found  and 
killed  it  The  .Vrgive  Icailcrs  slew  the  serpent  and 
buried  (he  child.  Ampliianu8|  the  froMNis  aootltsayer 
and  warrior,  atiffored  tn  lock  firam^a  event,  and  call- 
ed the  child  .Arcnemonis  { I^n :,■  .f  t  i_r,r.ner),  as  indicative 
of  the  evils  that  were  to  befall  the  chieftains.  His 
O^er  name,  Opheltea,  is  derived,  according  to  the 
nglhologists,  ftiam  ifi(,  aa  he  died  tgr  the  bite  of  a 
98ft 


Berpent.  Admato*  and  the  etlier  chieCi  then  cel^ 
ted  funeral  games  in  liIs  honour,  which  were  the  oi^ 
mencement  of  what  were  afterward  called  tbe  Non^ 
an  ganies.    (ApoUoi.,  8,  6,  4.— JTeyiie,  cd  he.) 

UPHia,  a  land  uliich  wnp  known  to  the  Hrbrcwi 
and  to  the  neiglibounng  nations  ai>  early  «s  tbe  tine 
of  Job,  and  was  famed  for  producing  such  an  atip^hnft 
of  excellent  gold,  that  "  the  gold  of  Ophir"  became  i 
proverbial  expression  for  fijie  gold.  (1  Ckroa.,  S3, 4  — 
Job,  22, 24.— /d.,  28, 16.— Plasms,  45,  9.— ;*«hiA,  13, 
12.)  The  Septuagint  version  gives  Sofhtra  (Ibcifxt) 
as  the  name  of  tfie  region  ;  but  various  fomi  occur  in 
the  MSS  ,  such  as  ^o^eip,  2<nija'/»,  Im-oip,  lu^iljt, 
^wfcpu,  Xu<^apu.  We  meet  with  this  hist  alio  ai 
Joscphus  {Ant.  Jud.,  8,  6,  4. — Conmlt  Mnatamf, 
ad  loc  ).  The  position  of  Ophir  is  very  diffirutt  to  it- 
ttfrmine,  and  much  diversity  of  uuimon  eiittt  aiuoii| 
biblical  critics  on  the  subject.  We  arc  infbnuedia 
Scripture,  that  Solomon,  in  conjmiction  with  Hirua, 
king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  navy  from  Ezion-geber,  at  ibc 
heiid  of  the  Hed  Sea,  to  Ophir,  and  that  tbii  nan  n- 
turned,  bringing  four  huotked  and  twenty  aoOnofr 
des  4fi0)  taunte  of  gold,  sandaI>wood  (caOtd,  is  tar 
translation,  almug  or  alguiii  trees),  and  precioui stooei 
(1  Kifi^x,  a,  26-28. — Jb.,  10,  11— Compare  2  Cirwr., 
8,  17,  18;  9. 10);  and  also  that  Jehosbapbat  kilt 
ships  of  T.ir?  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  (in  Cknm- 
cics  it  in  Kai<i  that  he  buill  khips  lo  g(i  to  TtTtkuk\ 
which  were  wrecked  at  Ezion-geber.  (1  Ktngt,  2S, 
48,  49.  — Compare  2  Chran.,  20,  86,  97.)  WoM 
also  told,  m  1  Kings,  10,  22,  that  SdmMa  bad  m 
sea  .1  WAW  o  f  Tarshish  with  the  na\7  of  Hiram  One* 
in  three  years  (or  every  third  year)  came  the  nvr^  of 
Tarriiidi,  bringing  ^olo  and  silver,  ivory,  and  ape*,  awl 
peacocks. — Now,  since  both  Solomon  and  JrliusbapLat 
built  the  na\  icM  bound  for  Ophir  at  i^xiou-gib^r.  at 
the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  it  is  clear  that  we  mud  ttti 
for  Ophir  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  ladtia 
Ocean ;  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Sotoawn'i 
Khip»  went  farther  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hi'[/(  in<;ir 
direction,  or  than  the  Indian  Archipelago  i&  tk  othct . 
it  is  not  likely,  indeed,  that  they  went  so  kt  fldw 
way.  Nearly  all  the  inqnlricK  into  the  pciHtioi:  rf 
Ophir  have  proceeded  on  the  assumptioD,  that  the  pat'- 
sage  in  1  Kings,  10,  22,  refers  to  thesamsnisywlm 
is  hiM'kcn  of  in  1  Km^^.s,  9.  27,  jf^y.,  and,  conaeijiifBt- 
iy,  that  l  ar^hiiiU  and  Ophir  were  visited  m  the  aaiue 
voyage.    It  hat  theamte  been  necessary  for  tho«< 


who  make  tliie  Bwmm|rti<m  not  only  to  nod  t  iiIm 
which  suita  the  deacriptira  of  Ophir,  andwUdtfis- 

duces  "  jjold,  saiidal-wtHid.  and  precious  stwirs."  I 
also  to  account  for  the  silver,  ivoij,  apes,  and  jje*- 
cocke"  whidh  wem  brought  by  the  navy  of  Tudwk, 
and  fir  iho  three  years  consumed  in  the  vovapr  Btit 
Tarshish  was  probably  the  same  place  as  Taitesmit  w 
Spain ;  and  tiieieiete,  if  Tarshish  and  OfiUr  ueto  ha 
connected,  wc  muKt  make  the  f5ratuit<7us  «ip«><lliei 
that  there  woj  uuolher  Tar^liuh  m  the  Kaxt.  B«ftdn, 
Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  not  mentioned  together  m  -.K 
account  of  Solomon's  vojagea :  the  ships  that  man  tc 
Ophb(l  Kings,  9, 28)  seem  lo  have  made  only  a  diifi* 
voyagr,  for  the  pur})ose  of  fetching  onlv  a  ►pftinw 
quantity  of  gold,  while  the  **  navy  of  Tar«hi»h,"wW 
•'the  king  hiBd'*(not  going  to  Ophir,  but)''alt^' 
made  its  voyapc  cverj"  three  years  ;  and,  niorf >TTcr,  iJi* 
products  of  the  two  voyages  were  different.  t-ang 
the  onlv  article  common  le  the  two.  For  ili'^' 
sons,  Kenncll  appears  to  be  correct  in  saying  "tl»^ 
two  distinct  kindt  of  voyages  w  ere  performed^ 
fleets :  that  to  Ophir  from  the  Red  Sea,  anil  > 
the  coaat  of  Guinea  (or  to  Tarshish,  wherevrr  a 
from  the Meffitermneaa.**  {Rnm^l,  Gcogr.  of  Htni- 
otus.  vol  2,  p  3r)n,)  The  conjoint  mention  of  Ophir 
and  Taniliish,  in  tbe  account  of  Jehosbaphat'*  narj, 
admits  of  easy  explanation.  Either  there  msj  b« 
aona  mietake  m  the  aoooont  in  S  CAim,  SO,  3l^«r^ 
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vtteb  di0m  wtwriiHy  £nwi  that  in  1  Kmgt,  2i,  46, 
Mf  ^  or  **T«idUBll**  in  tiie  tomet  passage  may  mean 
oiUy  *•  a  Ji^t  iTit  voya^fo  .""  ai  !  v  e  know  that  tbo  phrase 
IB  tkM  latter  paiiiiagc,  ships  ot  Tanhuh,"  is  frequent- 
<  ly  Vfltl  ta  the  Old  T^tament  for  large,  strong  ships. 
The  quciitioii,  therefore,  n.-s  to  the  po8itioii  of  Opiiir 
muit4  out  be  eocuiubcrcd  with  any  considerations  that 
refer  to  Tarshish.  {Encfd.  Um.  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p. 
447.>->The  early  PortttyuMB  oavigaloia  believed  that 
tikey  had  feand  Ophir  in  Uie  modem  SofaUi,  on  the 
cadt^rni  i:>y\-it  of  Africa,  opposite  the  iitland  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  this  same  opinion  was  subsequently  main- 
liiaed  by  Dapper  (Afnca,  p.  89ftX  M(H^BfH|UMQ,  and 
Dni-r-  (Trav<ls,  vol  1,  p.  3S2).  The  improl)ability, 
however,  of  this  position  being  the  true  one,  haji  been 
filOjr  AowB  br  Vineent  {Pcnplns,  p.  266)  and  Salt 
{VofOft  to  Aoysnnia,  p  102).  The  chief  ground, 
indeed,  for  so  erroneous  an  opinion,  seems  to  have 
been  a  supposed  resemblance  in  naoM  between  Sofala 
•ad  Ofkatt  or  Sopkara.  Cabael  plwMo  Ophir  at  the 
Imd  watan  of  the  Tlgrb  and  Enphntes,  anionf(  the 
Tapcre*  or  Sjusplres  ;  tin  r^iil  l  houig  convrvi  ;!  from 
thu  quarter,  he  supposed,  to  some  harbour  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  (Diet.  BiM.,  $.  r.)  Dochart  makes  two 
Oplurs,  one  in  .\rabia,  near  t!ic  Sabiei  {Geogr.  Sacr., 
2,  27. — Op.,  vol.  2,  cul.  and  ihu  other  in  India. 
The  ionaer  only  of  these,  he  thinks,  was  known  to 
the  Jews  down  to  the  time  of  8olomon,  who,  in  cou* 
ianeti<Mi  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  fxnt  uetA  an  expe- 
uitioa  to  the  latter.  Thiti  latter  Ophir  he  considers  to 
be  identical  with  Cejflon.  iGewr.  Sacr.^  I.  e.—0»,i 
«d.S,ed.l41.)  Welle  plaoM  Ophir  in  India,  ia  the 
vicinity  of  Cabul.  {Sacr.  Gro^r.,  s.  v.)  Schleusnor 
is  in  favour  of  Spain.  {Lex.  Vet.  Te^L,  vol.  3,  p.  76.) 
Tycheen  also  deeklee  ia  favour  of  India,  and  supposes 
Ophir  to  have  been  one  of  the  hUs  of  Snn>li.  an  isl- 
kod  calied  Ophir  lying  near  Sumatra  at  ilie  present 
day.  (Dt  Commerc-  et  Nati/^at.  Hetnaorum,  Ac. — 
CmumemL  Gm^  voL  16,  p.  164,  ssfj.)  Uiehoelia 
nypoeee  Ophir  to  have  been  Hi  Anbia,  and  oondemns 
the  opinion  of  Boohart,  who  fnid-j  another  in  India,  as 
afaesay  stated.  (Sfuctirgiutjk,  Geogr.  Hebr.  ext.,  part. 
lU  p  «ef9  )  Prideaux,  Goasellin  (Reek.,  vol.  % 
p  118),  Vincent  {Prnplus,  p.  265.  scqq  ),  Nicbuhr, 
sod  others,  likewise  declare  for  Arabia  Felix,  or  the 
•gantry  of  the  Sebci,  where  Aakar  {Saphar)  and  the 
niaB  of  the  aadent  Himiarite  dwellings  make  it  prob- 
able to  them  that  we  must  here  look  the  Opbur  of 
S.>U)iuon.  Mauncrt  comes  to  the  h  i  ancluBion. 
{Gtogr^  vol.  la,  pt.  1,  p.  123.)  It  is  most  probable, 
tfaaaobn,  that  Ophir  was  in  the  aonAem  part  of  Arabia. 

!t  h  mentioH'-i!  In  ciinnrxion  with  tht-*  namr^  of  An- 
bian  tribes,  in  Gmust^,  ll>,  The  *'  gold  of  Uphir" 

is  spoken  of  in  the  book,  of  Joli,  a  work  most  ptobably 
-  f  Ar  il'i  iti  uriufin.  The  proJufts  of  the  vovi^'f,  too, 
ujugiH  easilv  have  been  oblamcd  from  Arabia;  for, 
thMgh  goki  is  not  found  there  now,  we  have  the  tes- 
tiwnay  of  aam  ancient  writera  tiiat  it  was  in  andeat 
It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  Ophir  was 
iriuni  of  till'  Plucnicians  for  their  caaterii  trade ; 


OpuiOsa  ('O^iodaa)  or  Ofhidssa  ('OfioveoaX  * 
name  given  to  many  idaoee  in  aaeient  geography,  and 

referring  to  their  having  been,  at  av.v  rhnc  or  other, 
more  or  less  infested  serpents  {injut,  a  xcrpcnt). 
The  most  worthy  of  notiee  are  the  following  :  i.  An 
island  in  the  Meaitcrmncan,  off  the  ror^pt  of  {spain,  and 
forming  one  of  the  Pitvusa;,  or  Pine  ulaadti.  By  the 
Romans  it  was  generally  called  Colubraria,  a  transtap 
tion  of  the  Greek  name,  and  is  now  atvled  iat  Co^Km- 
brctet,  or  JIfeitf  Col&re.  Steabo  and  Plolemy  con- 
found it  with  Formontera.  {Vkcri,  GfOf^r.,  vol  [>. 
471.)  —  II.  A  city  of  European  Scythia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Tpas,  which  in  Pliny's  time  was 
also  called  Tyra.  The  modern  f'li'.mru.  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Dneiater,  in  iiu]ipu».c!ti  to  correspond 
(o  the  ancient  city.  {Pltny,  4,  12  —  Hischojj  mmI 
Mdller,  WorUrb.  der  Geogr.,  n.  806.)  —  111.  The  ear- 
lier name  of  the  island  of  Tenos.  (P/tn.,  4,  12.)— 
IV.  One  of  the  eariier  nBoieaoflha  iMaad  of  lUiodee. 
{Pltn.,  6,  31.) 
OrTci,  the  eaine  with  the  Oad.    (Vid.  Osd.) 

'■  Thai  Opicu.i,  Opscus,  nnrl  Osrus  arc  the  saiiio  name, 
is  expressly  remarked,"  observed  Niebuhr, "  by  Roman 
eramniMrians.  (Fettut,  ».  r.  Oeeam.)  The  Greek 
ninL'n^L'*"  ^^l"J>l<■d  only  the  first  form,  and  the  Ia.^t  pre- 
vailed in  the  Latin  "  (Ram.  UxMt.,  vol.  1,  p.  64,  C'am- 
bndge  <rajifl.)<->  Buttmann  indulges  in  some  curiooe 
spi''-uhtions  respectimj  thb  and  other  ancient  names 
of  c  u  -  a  itfl  form.  **  Thoie  is  a  mnltiplknty  of  traeea,*' 
ho  observcH.  "which  contiir  in  proving  that  in  the 
word  Apu,  Aptat  lies  the  original  name  of  a  moot  aa- 
eient people  who  inhabited  the  Eoiapeaa  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  fabulous  pcrsonajre«  Pdaps,  Ce- 
crops,  Meropt,  compared  with  the  names  of  countries 
and  people,  as  the  ralopanassiis  and  tlie  Meropes  (in 
Cos) ;  and.  in  the  same  way,  the  names  Dryopta,  Dry- 
ops  i  Dolopcs,  Dolops,  show  that  Opt,  Opes,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Opin,  Opici,  in  Italy,  and  nieuning 
the  same  as  itjM,  were  anci^  names  of  people ;  and 
that  tlM  first  syUsUe  In  those  names  served  to  distia- 
gui^li  the  difTerent  families  or  triVf  -j,  rs-:  the  Pcloptt, 
Cercop€s,  Meropea,  6uc.  The  Aiantcs  in  Eubiea,  the 
Aone*  in  Bceotia,  tlie  ilnieRM  and  Oaci  in  Ilalj,  aia 
but  varieties  of  thr  same  naiae."  {LixdogtUt  ^  IM, 
not.,  yiahiakca  iraiul.) 

OMna  Sfolia,  spoils  taken  by  a  Roman  general 
from  a  general  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had  slain.  They 
were  dedicated  to.  and  suspended  in  tile  temple  of.  Ji^ 
piter  FeretriuK.  TiuM  spoils  were  obtained  on  1.  duiio 
before  the  faii  of  the  republic.  The  first  by  Romulus, 
who  elew  Aeraa,  king  of  the  Caninenses ;  the  nextt 
by  .\.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  slew  Lars  Tolumnius, 
kin^r  of  the  Veientes,  A.U.C.  318 ;  and  the  third  by 
.M  ClaudiuH  MarrelluK,  who  siow  ViiMewiaiae,  a  kiay 

of  the  GauU.  A  U.C.  630. 

OfiMits,  L.  Nbpos,  was  consul  121  B.C.  He 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  inveterate  hostility  to 
Caius  Gncchue,  and  was  the  leader  in  the  aflray  which 
terminated  with  the  death  of  the  latter.  Hewasaftev* 
ward  convicted  of  having  received  a  bri^i-  fra:n  .!ugur- 


ajad,  if  so,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  prodocttons  is  at  j  tha,  and  was  banished.    He  ended  his  dny^  m  grc^ 
■Belbie  bringing  tide  arOde  to  ■  etese,  povinr^  and  wretdiedness  at  Dyrrhachium.  {Cic, 


'Orat.,'2,  132.— W.,  pro  Phru-  ,  m  -Sail  .  B4! 
12. — VeU.  Paicrc,  2,  6.)  From  all  that  we  can  gath- 
er relative  to  tlus  individual,  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  a  victim  to  the  spirit  of  parQr*  His  condnct  tO« 
wards  Caius  Gracchus  and  his  followers  ie  lepresented 
as  cruel  in  tlie  extreme  ;  and  yet,  when  brought  to 
trial  by  the  V^bune  Duiliiie  for  having  pat  to  death  a 
great  nondwr  of  dtisens  dtmtt|  Ins  eonsiushq>  whbout 

observing  the   forms  of  justice,   he  was  acqnittrfl 

of  the  Taani,'  and  falls  mto  the  Kuxine  to  « through  the  powi^rful  clo«|uence  of  the  consul  Papinus 
rait  of  RkliaBiun.    ReidianI  gives  Of  as  j  Csibo.    So,  agun,  his  tnal  and  condemnation  for  bri- 
ibe  modem  name.    MrrteJi,  Ptrtpl.  Eux  —  Huffsnn,   herv  arc  pronounrcrl  by  Cicero  {p'-o  Srrhu)  decidedly 
Geogr.  Muk^  1,6.) — II.  Ariverin  Arcadia,  running  by  i  unjust.    (Compare  Sckcgk.  ad  VcU.  I  'aterr.,  2,  7.)—' 

9X1 


it  may  not  be  amis^-  to  tio!ire  the  very  singular  opinion 
of  AriuH  Miintinus,  wlu>  llnds  Ophir  in  Peru,  the  gold 
of  J*mreaun  {'i  CAron.,  3,  6)  bring,  according  to  him, 
the  gold  of  that  country  {Pertt-aun).  It  is  of  this  that 
Scauger  femarks,  "  Puto  Armm  Monianum  Uitua  jo<v 
ulafroric  mierpretatmiM  mUwtm  €§tt.**  (AMlwer, 
£fmi.,  S37.) 

Onnei,  L  a  anaU  liver  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  part 
of  the  eastern  boundarv  of  Puntus     It  rises  in  the 
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'  wM  m  frmt  «■  to  pwJwf  an  «xttMid{nary 

fertility  and  pxrdlcnce  in  all  the  fnuts  of  tin-  i  rtii 
throu^ltout  Italy.  Hence  the  ( Ipiaiiaii  viinv  became 
CnHNM  to  •  lata  period    (  Vid  ^alemas.) 

Om'!,  a  dty  on  llie  river  TiixTiK.  in  \°«vr:ri,  of 
Artnnita  It  i«  probably  lha  muc  witii  that  which 
Pliny  calla  Anti.>rhia  '{HeroiitlU,  I,  199,  —  JTda., 
AnaA.,  2,  4  — /'/my,  6,  27.) 

OmKsoiuM,  a  city  of  Venetia  in  Northwn  Italy, 
on  the  right  hank  of  therivi-r  I'lavis  It  in  now  Ode:- 
s«,  ft  town  of  aome  con^cquenoo.  {StrabOt  214.— 
ram,  8,  19.)  Th*  Opitergini  M«iitei  a»  in  tlM 
neighbourhood  of  thiu  ploee^  aid  anoog  tlimi  liiea 
tlM  Liqucntia  or  Ln>eHza. 

Qrrii  Lkx,  by  C.  Oppius,  a  tHboM  of  tke  com- 
mon h.  A  V  C  MO  It  rcqnirrd  that  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  drew  above  lialf  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor 
wear  a  garment  of  different  coioum,  nor  rido  in  a  car- 
mMioUMd^  or  iaaii]rto«B,c>r  within  a  mile  of  it, 
tmMM  tipon  oecaaion  of  a  public  sacriBce.  Thla 
numptuary  lavv  waa  made  during  Iho  puliJic  diatresfi-s 


me"  i'litvrucu),  "  Hwntmg"  (Kwifyn-wu),arid  "fu*. 
ij;  ■'    a:,    -  Kfji)  — T!i«  couiiitcd  of  two 

book«  according  to  Suidaa,  oi  rather  of  fite  tccod- 
ing  to  the  anof^fOMMis  Oradi  author  of  Oppian'i  lift, 
and  are  no  longer  extant ;  but  a  r^,  ►  l.  para[i!irave  iti  « 
pxoac,  bv  Eutrcniui.  uf  three  bo<^ks.  was  puWiiliedia 
1792  {Hamnm,  8vo,  cd.  £.  Windingma),  whickbifa* 
inaerted  in  Sehneider'a  edition  of  Oppian,  Argni., 
8to,  1776. — The  **Cyiu^etua"  are  wntten  b  hwam. 
cttT  verse,  consi«t  of  abont  *100  lineB,  and  are  divided 
iato  four  hooka.  They  di^y  a  vny  fiUr  lasarM^ 
of  natttnl  Miiaffyf  witn  wlneh,  boNavM,  a  |ood  nmy 
ahsunl  fnSlo*  are  mixod  up — The  "//a/tnf/ira'  jro 
alao  written  in  bexaiuoter  verec,  and  cannM  oi  ttt* 
books,  of  which  the  first  two  contain  the  nitnnl  tiM^ 
r\-  of  fishrii.  and  the  last  three  \}\''  nr?  of  fiihjn|  In 
this  ^cm,  OS  in  the  Vyntgetu  a.  i\if  aothor  dicplaTi 
considerable  soological  knowledge,  though  it  cantsmt 
aaveral  fohhss  and  absurdtUes.  'St»**H»ht9hei* m 
much  superior  to  the  "Cyne^ak**  h  peint  9ttt^ 
and  poetical  eiriltcllishnient,  and  it  is  partly  onafOTint 


uent  on  Haniubad's  bcinf  in  Italy,    it  waa  rc- .  of  tlus  great  disparity  that  it  has  been  suppoad  llat 
feiflitMiiroaia  all«rwaid,oiitfie|Mlitta  Um  two  poeiM  woito  net  coipoaedby  lli*MMf» 

Oman  ladies,  though  RtfL-niiouKly  oppOMd  Ijy  Cato.   son.    But  there  are  other  and  rtrntigrr  rcsKOi  ^  in  iu|>. 


(J^irv,  34,  1  — 7V!/ .  Ann.,  3,  83.) 

OrpiANl's,  an  eiuiiient  OlMk 
of  Cilicia,  two  of  whoac  works  are  sttll  extnnt  un- 
der the  titles  "Cynrfretica"  {Kyuyjfrj^,/},  or  -  On 
Hunting;"  and  Halteuinca"  i'A>itvTtKd),  or  "()n 
Fishing."  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  not 
fclly  agrcetl  upon.  Synoaitoa  ( rArf»n/>£rr  ,  p  352,  »e^.) 
and  Jrronit         j/mc.)  placo  him  in  ili-  r>'\fin  of  Mnr- 


.  port  of  this  opinion  (wliich  fira  put  Iwnh  bj 
and  pool  I  Sdbaoidor,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  edition  of  Oppian  i 
works),  rendering  it  almost  certain  that,  though  by 
the  universal  eonncnt  of  antiquity  Oppian  wrcl*  i 
poem  on  hun^g,  yet  it  cannot  he  that  which  now  pin 
under  hio  naiM.  'Oppian  waa,  as  we  have  iHo,a& 
lidan,  hot  fho  antlior  of  tlw  "CyntgHkm* yib  m 
dintinctly,  in  tt\o  difTrrent  paKHaptji.  lhal  hU  luiiu' 
placo  was  a  city  on  the  Orontes  in  S^fha  (pnlntiij 


cus  Aureliiid  Antoninus;   but  Sozojiiea  {Prttf.  ad .  g.  j  -  -    —         ^  , 

Hut.  EccUa  ).  Suidas  (s.  v.  *Otnrtov^),  aM  othoiB, !  Apanoea,  lib.  S,  r.  125,  trqq  —  Ih ,  v.  IW,  atf-l 
make  him  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  SrveniB  ;  and  Schneider  Kiipposes  that  the  two  Oppiars  vrvrr  r'-fhr 
though  Uupian,  in  both  ius  })ociuh,  culdrc«iscs  the  em-  '  father  and  aou.  or  unc  le  and  nephew.  Thu 
peror  by  the  name  ''Antoninut,"  it  is  more  UmII  piobn- '  respecting  two  Onpians  has  been  denied  by  Briin  it 
hie  that  Caracalla  la  meant,  aa  this  oppellation  waa  con- 1  Bailu,  who  published  an  edition  of  the  "C'}au£Kt" 
lerrcd  upon  htm  when  he  was  associated  with  his  fia- '  in  1786,  Argent.,  4to  and  8vo,  and  who.  ttl)iMai 
ther  in  the  empire  (.\  I)  ItH  —HrrotUan,  2,  10),  and  as  '  says,  "  BCems  to  have  enteretl  upon  the  ta>k  a  rr.Mei- 
this  is  the  name  1^  which  he  is  commonly  dwignatod  i  praoily  with  a  dbtormination  to  oppoac  ths  anihtd^ 
hy  tho  aadent  hiatariaiM,  HeradiMi,  Dio  Oaaiina,       and  oontiwtt  the  pooktona  of  8elHify«r:*  tatltb 


As  to  his  hirth[>Iare,  Suidas  supposes  it  to  have  been 
Con  jTcus,  but  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Qrrek  liA^ 
of  Oppiao«  and  most  other  authorities,  say  that  he  was 
bom  at  Anaaarha,  a  city  which  a!»o  [rrive  {nrth  to  IXoh- 
eorides.  His  father  appears  to  have  liccn  a  pers>on  of 
^onle  consideration  in  his  native  city,  for  ho  was  ban- 
iabad  to  tha  ialand  oCMolita,  in  the' Adriatic,  by  Sev- 
onuy  for  MiAcinf  ymadf  to  b«  tw  mtirety  cngroescd 
liy  his  philosophical  studies  as  t<>  neirlcct  cinnini^'in  per- 
son, along  with  tus  feltow-citixens,  to  pay  his  reapccts 
to  the  emperor,  when,  in  taking  a  progreaa  thioogh 


only  by  all4'rinc  the  text  in  hntl,  [  ' 'japrs- ^r.M' tint, 
too,  not  very  akiituliy)  that  he  IiaK  iN  cn  abk*  u  rtcoa- 
cilo  them  with  the  commonly-received  o|nni«nthattb« 
poora  i*  the  work  of  Onpi:i»<  'n  Schneider**  iwsai 
cditiott  he  coniinwcs  to  hold  hi8  lorincr  opinion,  mi  Im- 
plies to  the  objections  of  Bettn  dc  Balhi.  h  uvyf^^- 
from  an  alhision  to  Aahbig  and  the  sea  dritiri.  m  tbe 
first  book  of  the  "Cww^feftca"  (v.  77,  *r?f ).  that  Ail 
poem  was  com|K)se(f  after  the  "//n/if  iz/prfl."  and  M  • 
soit  of  supplemoit  or  companion  to  it ;  and  tki*  bu 
tendod  loeonAm  d»  common  opinion  that  both  pww 


Cicilia.  the  latter  m.nde  hi.s  eiitr.inrc  into  Anazarba.  I  were  written  by  the  Kairr  r,nt!ior — With  rffnnilf^!*'' 
He  waii  accompanied  in  his  exile  hy  his  »on  Oppian,  '  {MHKical  merits  of  Upptan,  he  frnvmn  lobe  one  of  Ik* 
who  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  oouca-  poets  whose  works  kawo  Wm  mon  praised  than  mi 


tuulor  the  superintendence  of  his  father,  and  who  '  Jiiliun  Cir«ar  Scaliger  prfmotmcea  him  to  be  "a 
began  to  devote  himself  to  poetry.  Accordingly,'  lime  and  incomparable  poet,  the  most  perftrt  wf* 
he  now  composed  his  poem  on  fisliing,  andpfwonted  among  the  Greeks,  and  me  only  one  of  them  that  fr: 
it  to  the  Emperor  ileverus  (Sozomrn,  Pr^mi  Nut.  1  caBOOpto  Viigil."  (Poof.,  &,  SirThuMfinne 
Badm\  osynrafopMlMbly  {Smdaa,  s.  v.  'Oima»6f.— '  calif  htm  "ooo  of  dM  boot  epic  poets,"  aoJ^ata*" 


Oppian.  Haftnil  ,  1,  3  — Id.  th.,  4,  6),  to  liis  son  far-  that  his  rlogant  lines  should  be  t-o  much  rrelerlt^f''*' 
acalia,  who  waa  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  not  ^or  £rror«,  I,  8) ;  and  if;  as  Haptn  says,  h«  i» 
only  rapaoM  tho  acBtoxw  of  lua ftthei'a bontalnmnl*  tlmaa  diy  {R^Uit. amtbi  FttJicme,  p.  179), Hmrffu'^ 
but  alto  presented  Uppian  with  a  piece  of  gold  for :  be  arronnted  ((rr  and  CTCuaea  when  wo  f*"'*'^''^ 
each  verse  that  it  contained.  Buidas  Bays  thai  he  re-  '  unpropiiiou«  nature  of  his  mihjcct"  HisrtTl#iillM*' 
oeived  on  this  occasion  90,000  gold  nieces ;  but  he  and  colons.  th«  lancuaee  npon  the  whole  rfy  r  ■  '■ 
Vtti* lia»e  eonnted  the  verses  contained  in  all  Oppian 's  f  though  (as  is  noticed  by  Hemsius.  ad  iVflsai  JpK»I»  < 
poMm,  since  the  Halieutica  consisted  of  only  about ' 
n.'iOO     Hi  (  k  riinfr  tho  atimts  at  about  $3  40  cts.  of 


197)  it  is  now  and  lljeii  deformed  by  Ijlini**-" 
The  last  and  (as  Car  aa  it  goes)  the  beat  rdtt:  n  ofO^^ 


our  currency,  the  sum  noetvod  by  tbe  poet  will  be  |  plan's  two  poomo  m  Schneider's  second  on».  vtH^^ 
nearly  019,000.   fljo  y/mn  of  Oppian  might  theto- '  tmhappily  is  Onftnished.        .  8to.  1813  TV 

fore  well  be  called   v     "  "  tjoldrn   rrr.Tfi.''   rnrnj  l,  to  edition  is  t!i  it  | ,wl  lished  by I  i  >  vkriti ITTB. 

{Sotomtn,  I.  e.) — Oppian  died  of  tho  plague  ahortly  Ar^rm.,  8vo,  containing  also  the  paraphra«e  o/ 
after  his  return  to  his  native  count ly,  at  Um  early  ago  **JtaM9iM,'*  by  Euteeniiio,  to  wIMi  »c  have  alrwdT 
oflbhty,leaviiiffbaUni^thMpo  wttut^  SoluMidv  p^Mid  MM  «iUMdi  tko 
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eJilion  in  hi«  Analecta  Crilica,  Franca/.,  1777,  8to, 
fascu.  1,  p.  31,  set^q. — {Etuyrl.  Vs  Knowl.,  vol.  16, 
p.  409.  $eqq. — Scholi  Htst.  Lit  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  67.) 

Oi^,  ealied  «JfO  Tdlu$,  the  goddess  of  the  Earth,  and 
tlie  same  with  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks.  ( Vid.  Rhea.) 
Am^thiT  form  of  her  nanjc  was  Opis.  The  nppclla- 
tioa  Ob»  or  Opi*  \»  plainly  connected  with  opes, 
•"wcaMk^'tff  whidi  tbe  ewth  b  the  bMiewar;  nd 
her  fcsliv.il,  the  OpaJia,  was  on  the  same  flay  with  the 
original  Salumaiia.  {Macrob.,  iSat.,  I,  10. —  Varro, 
L.  L.,  5,  p.  m.-'KeigMefM  Mvtkohgf,  p.  6S8.) 

Orrs  (gen.  Opttntt.t),  one  of  tnc  nio«t  ancient  cities 
of  Greece,  the  capital  of  tlic  Locri  Ojmutii,  whose  ter- 
filory  lay  to  the  north  of  Bocotia.  According  to  Stra- 
bn,  it  waa  6&Mn  stadia  from  tbe  sea,  and  the  distance 
tetwegn  it  a«Ml  Cynus,  its  emporiom,  WM  aixty  etadia. 

S'r.tlhK  \2't  )  Livy  places  Opu«,  however,  only  one 
mile  frum  the  soa  (S8,  6). — This  place  is  celebrated 
bjr  Pindar  as  the  dom^  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  ( 01., 
9.  62).  and  by  Homer  as  the  birthplace  of  Patr'  ln=; 
iHad,  18.  325.)  The  form  of  government  adopted 
by  the  Opuntians  was  peculiar,  8:ince,  a«  we  learn 
Cnmb  Aiistotle,  they  intrusted  the  sole  administration 
to  one  laagistrate.  (/'o/;^,  3,  IG  )  Plutarch  com- 
mends their  piety  and  observance  of  reli>^ious  rii(  s, 
Horodolits  ia&Mnns  us  that  thev  furnished  seven  ships 
to  tiio  Gitdt  Beet  at  Aftamitniiii  ^,  1).  Thev  were 
»til«s>'';  lenily  conquered  by  Myrnnides,  the  Athenian 
iiei%eru.  In  the  war  between  .Vntigonus  and  Cassan- 
d<T.  OpOB,  havtng  favoured  the  latter,  was  besieged  hy 
Ptolemy,  a  general  in  the  service  of  .\ntigonvi.s.  ft 
was  occupii^  several  years  after  by  Attalu«,  king  of 
PerTamus.  in  the  Macedonian  war ;  but,  on  the  advance 

f  Pht!ip,  eon  of  Demetrius,  he  waa  (breed  to  make  a 
\  n-<-i|*i:ate  ratieat  to  hts  ships,  and  narrowly  eeeaped 
iifinf  taken.  {Licif,  28.  C  )  — The  position  of  this 
tjwn  h--**  not  been  precisely  determined  by  the  re- 
se»rc;i rs  ..f  modem tnvelleia.  {Wlulcr'a  Travels,  p. 
^13  — M '■'.'(  .  Gt'o^rr  .  2.  p.  323.  —  Do<lwdl,  vol.  2,  p. 
5**  — Gfii's  Itmerari/,  p.  229.)  Its  ruiius  are  laid  down, 
in  l<ap)e's  map,  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  Alachi,  and 
east  of  Talamta,  {CfMuf*  Ane,  Grttee^  vol.  8,  p. 

OiAcf  LfM,  an  oracle.   Tlie  primary  and  proper  sifj- 
zuficatioa  of  the  tenn  is  that  of  a  response  from  an  ora- 
cK  nd  CSeno  sayi  that  **  eraen&i'*  wwe  ao  ealled 
"<Iuod  inest  in  his  Drorum  oratio  "    (Top.,  20  )  The 
word,  bow  t  vcr,  is  frequenUr  eroj^ioyed  to  denote  the 
plaee  whence  the  anawon  Oldtfinittea,  as  regarded  the 
tttmU»  of  the  future,  were  supposed  to  be  obtained 
Oracolar  responses  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Xi>'t^/^o'i 
or  j.zi—ri  I ,  the  name  ftavrelov  was  also  often  given 
to  tbe  oracular  plaoa,  or  seat  of  the  oracla. — Ckiriosi^ 
Ttfardini;  the  ntore,  and  ttie  desin  to  penetnrte  hs 
IBy*eries.  are  dispt^sitions  which  excite  a  powerful 
eoitttot  ovt>r  the  minda  of  men  in  eveiy  stage  of  soci- 
ety.   .\mong  nations  that  have  made  little  advaaee* 
mrnt  in  ci\  ilization  and  intelligence,  they  operate  with 
|w<cukir  t'  >rro  ;  and  in  these  dispositions,  combined 
withtbefco  !u  fth.^the  gods  had  both thoablli^ and  the 
iitdiMtKiB  lo  aflbrd  the  knowledge  so  eagerly  sought 
aftamr,  the  metet  of  the  paieran  world  had  their  origin, 
f  Tf  hcM  oraelesthe  most  famous  were  those  of  (Jreiece, 
ootl  among  them  the  three  most  noted  were  tliose  of 
Poiinna.  iMpU,  and  Trophoniiis.   To  Aw  ntunlier  of 
<A.hfr  noted  oracles  of  antiquity  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  of  the 
Bramrhide  in  Ionia,  of  Pella  in  Maoedonia,  of  the  head 
of  (>rphea.-4  it  lA-tihos.  i^c.    There  were  also  current 
ii  fircece  numerous  Ko-callod  prophecies,  the  produc- 
tMi  of  irtdividuals  who  were  probably  supposed  to 
SBsak  onder  a  (bvioe  inflaenoe.    Such  were  those  of 
Wmtm  snd  MtMsras,  in  whieh  (he  battle  of  Salamis  was 
f>redicte<l  ;  and  that  of  I.ysistmtu.x,  an  Athenian.  {Hr- 
mii,,  8,  96.) — Though  the  Romans  had  various  modes 
Ming  th«  will  of  th*  driiiBf,  h  doM  not  flp. 
6B 


pear  that  oracles,  like  those  of  Dodona  or  Delphi,  were 
ever  established  among  them ;  and  we  find  that  the 
oracles  of  Oneea»  and  particularly  the  fri^fanad  one 

of  Delphi,  were  consulted  by  them  on  many  important 
occasions.    {Utsy,  5,  15.  —  Id.,  22,  57,  «Stc.)  —  The 
importance  attached  by  the  (ireekH  and  Romans  to 
oracular  responses  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  histoiT 
of  that  people.   Hardly  any  enterprise,  whether  public 
or  private,  of  any  moment,  w.is  undertaken  without  re- 
course being  had  to  them,  and  their  sanction  bcmg  ob- 
tained   In  later  times,  indeed,  their  influence  waa 
greatly  diminished,  and  thus  gradually  fell  into  disre- 
pute.   Cicero  aflirms,  tliat,  long  before  his  age,  even 
the  Delphic  oracle  wqm  regarded  by  many  with  MH* 
tempt ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  oracles  were  con- 
sidcmd  \n  pfaUotfophera  aa  nothing  dificrent  from  what 
they  really  were,  and  by  politicians  as  instrumi  iits 
which  could  be  used  for  their  purposes. — ^Thc  modes 
in  which  oracular  responses  were  defivwed  were  Taii- 
0U8     At  Dodona  thi-y  issued  from  the  sacred  oaks,  or 
were  obtained  fmtn  the  souiuIh  produced  by  the  lash- 
ing of  a  braxen  caldron.    At  Delphi  ther  were  deliver- 
ed by  the  Pytha  after  she  had  inhaled  the  vapour  that 
proceeded  from  the  sacred  fissure.    At  Memphis,  a  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable  answer  was  supposed  to  be 
returned,  according  as  Apis  received  or  rejected  what 
waa  offered  him.  (V«lApis.)   Sometimes  the  reply 
was  given  by  letter:  and  sometimes  the  requir  1  in- 
formation could  be  obtained  only  by  casting  lots,  the 
lots  being  dice  with  certain  characters  engraven  on 
them,  the  meaninjr  of  which  was  ascertained  by  refer- 
ring to  an  explanatory  tabic.    Dreams,  visions,  and 
preternatural  voices  also  announced  the  will  of  the  di> 
vinitiea.— Bithop  Sherlock,  in  his  discoanea  concern- 
ing the  aae  and  intent  of  prophecy,  cxpressee  his  opin- 
ion that  it  is  itii[  ir  lis  to  disbelieve  the  heathen  orartes, 
and  to  deny  thorn  to  have  been  given  out  by  the  Evil 
Spirit.   Dr.  Middleton,  however.  In  Ms  BxumruUum, 
6cc.,  confesses  that  he,  for  his  own  part,  is  gtiilfy  of 
this  very  impiety,  and  that  he  thinks  nitn^elf  warrant- 
ed to  pronounce,  from  the  authority  of  the  best  and 
wisest  heathens,  and  the  evidence  of  these  oracles,  as 
well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  that  they 
were  all  a  mere  impof^tMri  ,  ^^  holly  invented  .and  sup- 
ported by  human  craft,  without  any  supernatural  aid 
or  intorpoettion  whatever.  Headda  thatEoaebiuado- 
clares  that  th.  rr  wrrp  600  authors  among  the  heathens 
themselves  who  had  publicly  written  against  the  reality 
of  them.    Although  the  primitive  fathers  eooalantly 
atTinned  them  to  \yc  the  real  effects  of  a  supernatural 
power,  and  piven  out  by  the  dc\il,  yet  M.  de  Fonte- 
nelle  maintain*,  that  while  they  prefcrre<l  this  way  of 
combining  the  authority  of  tlie  oraclea,  as  most  com- 
modious  to  themsehnsa  and  the  state  of  the  eoittrwewy 
between  thiMii  ni  l  the  heathens,  yet  they  believe  !  ttu  tu 
at  Uxo  same  time  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  effects  of 
human  fkatid  and  contrivance,  which  ho  has  illustrated 
by  the  examples  of  Clemen--"  nf  Alrxandrea,  Orirren, 
and  Eu^bius. — Another  circumstance  renpectiny  the 
ancient  oraAles,  which  has  given  birth  to  much  contro- 
versy, is  the  time  when  they  ceaaed  altosrt  ther  to  give 
responses.    Eusebius  was  the  first  wlio  projMMirwed 
the  opinion  that  thev  became  silent  ever  after  the  birth 
of  Christ  i  and  many  writers,  willing  thus  to  do  hon- 
oor  to  the  author  of  (^ristiBniQr,  have  siven  it  their 
support     Milton  make*?  allnsion  to  this  theory  also  in 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  his  minor  poems,  *'  The 
Hymn  of  the  Nattvitu.'"    But  tho  dfrumstance  that 
may  be  mnde  availalite  f)r  the  purpose  of  poetical  or- 
nament happen.s  unfortunately  to  be  contrary  to  the 
fact.     It  appears  from  the  edicts  of  the  emperors 
Theodosius,  Gratian,  an<I  Valentinian,  tint  oracles  ex- 
isted, and  were  ocoaslonaliy,  at  least,  consulted  as  late 

as  .\.D.  arxS.     Al>out  that  periot!  lli.  y  <  'i(ir.  Is  ceased, 

though  for  several  centuries  previous  they  iiad  sunk 
vwy  low  In  pahfie  Mtoem-  8a  ftw  ma«rted  to  tbtM^ 
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that  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  interest  to  maintain 

thi'Ui.  Toward-*  thin  run  summation  Christianity  pow- 
«rfullj  contributed,  the  superior  cnUgbtenmeot 
which  it  euried  sloog  with  it  wfaeravnr  it  was  intio- 
duccd,  and  hy  thn  disphiy  which  it  made  of  tho  fklae- 
IkhkI  and  foUy  uf  the  »u^rirUtiuut>  wbicli  il  woa  des- 
tined to  overthrow.  {Kncycl.  Um.  KmnoL,  vol.  16,  p. 
464,  $tq.) — Tlii>  Grecian  oraclcB.  or,  at  least,  tlie  nio»l 
celebratod  of  ihcm,  wire  iDrei^jn  origin,  and  were 
established  cither  by  £gy()tian  nr  Phasnician  strangers. 
{Hfcren,  Idem,  vol.  6,  n,  M. — Compare  Kmght't  In- 
quiry, 43,71,223)  But  H  waa  imponlbte  Ibr  these 
saccniotal  settlements  to  assume  in  Greece  the  aspect  j 
which  they  took  in  Africa.  The  character  of  the  coun- 
ttf  and  IM  spirit  of  the  people  were  alike  oppoeed  to 
it  Tot  though  the  pojui'  r  ifliyion  in  Greece  was 
not  wholly  unconnefn^d  with  |>ulittt:s,  the  state,  having 
never,  as  in  Egjpt,  been  fiwaded  entirely  upon  reli- 
gion, nrver  made  a  temple  its  central  point,  these  set- 
tlements, however,  continued  as  omclcs,  of  which  the 
Greek  stood  in  need  both  in  public  and  private  Hte 
{H*$r«n^  Ideeu,  I.  c. — ^oUtiu  of  Andmt  Greeut  p. 
78.)  Somewhat  anokigotie  to  tUe  new  of  the  sub* 
ject  iri  the  position  assumed  by  the  advocates  for  the 
existence  of  early  sacerdotal  castat  or  colleges  in 
Greece ;  and  tliey  eonnder  tlw  oradee  as  •  remnant 
surviving  the  ovrrthr'^.v  of  Kacerdotal  power.  H<Mirc 
(hey  unwitaka  to  explain  why  the  oracles  play  so  sub- 
irrmni^lf  •  part,  and  exorcise  so  little  inBuence  in  the 
Mrlier  periods  of  Grecian  history ;  for  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  sacerdotal  caste  and  the  warlike  portion  of 
the  population  had  been  tt>o  recent  for  tliis,  and  the  ha- 
tred of  the  latter  was  still  ardent  against  those  who  had 
endeawmied  to  leduee  them  under  their  sway .  ( Con- 

tttnt,  de  U  ReliptKiU  vol  3.  p.  3n9  )  Homer  speaks 
of  no  oracle  except  Dudona,  and  of  that  indirectly  ; 
no  mention  b  BMOe  of  Delphi  in  either  of  his  poems. 
\Miat  liad,  howrvcr.  been  wrri?tcd  by  fierce  from  the 
sacerdutal  caste,  was  iu  a  great  measure  regained  by 
the  influence  of  these  very  oku-Ics  on  the  weak  and  su- 
penilitioaa,  Evoything  thai  could  tend  to  Iceep  np  a 
ledtni;  of  ftwe  in  the  miter  was  earefuUy  exhibited. 
The  K  !.s  the  oracles  were  OBtahlished  in  the  hosoin.s 
of  forests,  by  the  lonely  sources  of  rivers,  on  wild  and 
eraggy  mounbuns,  in  gloomy  eavee,  but,  above  ftO,  near 
the  mansions  of  the  dead  ;  and.  notwithstanding'  thr 
^ITorts  of  philosophy,  aiul  the  raillery  and  sarcasui  ot 
4he  comic  muse,  they  succeeded  in  aequiiiof  a  power 
which  often  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  expounders 
the  common  fortunes  of  Greece. — The  ambiguity  of 
the  oracular  responses  has  always  been  a  subject  of 
waaxk :  in  this,  mdeed,  all  the  aitifiee  and  odiailneee 
of  the  fHieete  direetly  ocHtnd.  Eveiy  pradktion  wee 
lusoeptihlr  i  f  ,1  (Inuble  meaninj:.  ami  the  veracity  of 
the  gods  w  thui  way  remained  safe  &om  impeochment. 
It  OMMt  be  renMTfced,  however,  that  tide  i^l  ajnbigu- 
ity  on  the  part  of  thf»  oracles  does  not  confine  itwlf 
merely  to  the  ayeb  ol  tradition  and  finble.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  becomes  more  frequent  the  more  men  part 
with  the  iminoper  and  deirrading  notions  of  the  deity 
which  Ihegr  had  originally  entertained.  As  long  as 
men  are  still  sufficiently  rude  ami  iirnorant  to  believe 
the  gode  cqMiUe  of  voluntary  CiJsebood,  the  predic- 
tions of  ondee  ribed  be  maihed  by  no  ambiguity  *,  a 
dcvinfion  frnm  truth  on  the  part  of  the  dritv  ih  in  such 
a  condition  of  society  regarded  mcri;iy  aa  a  mark 
of  diviiM  anger.  But  when  the  character  of  the  godn 
is  better  undj-rstood,  and  wlien  their  attrihules  are 
made  to  assume  a  raorc  perfect  and  becoming  furiii, 
their  honour  is  coiisultea,  and  the  hypothesis  of  in- 
tenliopal  &lsehood  on  their  pait  ia  no  kmfier  admit- 
tad.  The  pradiatlbna  of  Jupiter  in  the  Iliad  an*  fiUse, 
but  7int  ohsrure,  whereas  the  oracles  mentioned  in  He- 
rodotus are  obscure  in  order  not  to  be  lalse.  Thus 
it  is  not  meialy  Laina  by  exnoaing  lua  newly- 
ahil  ^  r  rppeiietha  aeeetpiiahnMWt  of  the 


prediction  which  he  believed  he  was  eluding :  it  u  aat 
C'ro'sur!  alone  w  ho  rushes  to  his  own  ilrbtr\irtioa  br 
marching  against  the  King  of  Persia,  beuiue  thsMh 
had  aanooneed  to  hoB  that,  by  CKMHBf  a  M9lam  mer. 
he  would  overthrow  a  great  empire  .  at  a  v.m<:\\  Vav. 
period  than  all  this  we  find  the  PythoBe««  iiHlttcut^ 
the  Laeedwmoniiana  hjr  a  response  of  amiUr  anibiguitj 
to  cn^n^f  in  a  war  with  the  Trgcans,  who  jwt  thm 
to  tlie  rout  {Herod.,  1,  GC) ;  and  a^ain  we  Me  the 
acle  of  Dudona,  in  counselling  the  Athenians  to  eilil>> 
lish  themselveB  in  Sicily,  excite  tbeu  U>  engage  in  i 
war  with  Syneoee,  which  proved  the  primary  caate  ot 
their  downfall  and  ruin,  wiiiie  all  the  liuif  ilir  Sk  ,> 
indicated  by  the  oracle  was  merely  a  small  Ml  is  tbi 
neighbottrheedof  AthoM.  (PaiiMs.,8,S.)  fafna 
it  w  as  at  a  period  characterized  by  the  genf  nl  rfif  3. 
siuii  of  aitiiiliil  culture  that  Epaminonuc,  who  lud 
always  avoided  maritiimaexpeditioiii^.  iMKiaute  the godi 
had  warned  him  to  beware  of  velagot,  that  it,  u  be 
thought,  the  sea,  died  in  a  wood  which  bore  thu  une 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mantinea    Theae  aneodoteft,  wklk- 
er  wc  regard  the  occurrences  connected  with  tboiti 
anthendc  ftcts  or  otheiwise,  serve  newftbdm  to 
show  the  prolongation  of  popular  helit  fou  llu^  il. 
grossing  topic. — ^^'hcn  a  rciigiutt  \im  fiiUen  uii  ixttA 
Kucceeiled  by  another,  the  more  zcalout  advocatnof 
the  new  belief  Bometimes  find  themselves  in  a  run  ci 
state  of  embarrassment.    So  it  U  willi  regani  iti  ijt 
heaChan  mf^tgm  and  the  Christian  code.  Amon;  (u 
nnmeroas  omcles  given  to  the  woiid  in  laaaa  ^jt, 
some  have  chanced  to  find  a  muAMi  ttnm^ 
nient :  and  the  pious  hut  ill-Judging  Christian.  imiMe 
to  ascribe  thorn  to  deities  in  whom  man  no  longrrbc- 
lievee,  is  drrven  to  oie^  In-  them  a  ^ffinvni  origin. 
"  OrHl,"  says  Rollin,  "  in  order  to  punish  tlu  l  [indii«i 
of  the  heathen,  somfttimes  permitii  €vl1  t^uA*  to 
responses  conformable  to  the  truth."  {HuL  A«., 
1 .  387.)    The  only  evil  spirit  which  had  an  tf«fq  m 
the  orucular  rcisponftcn  of  antiquity  was  th»l  tpiritof 
crafty  imposture  which  finds  so  congenial  a  borne 
among  an  artful  and  cunning  priesthood.  (Cnttol, 
de  laJteiifnon,  vol.  3,  p.  369,  seqq.) 

OitiMi.irs  PrpiLLUS,  a  grammarian  of  TSonneatud, 
who  was  the  lirai  inotructor  of  the  poet  Horxt. 
came  to  Rome  ia  his  fiOth  year,  in  the  eoofuldiip  cf 
ricero  From  the  account  which  Surtoniui'  sri^M  oT 
him,  a*  well  as  from  the  epithet  "piagmus"  apjJi*^ 
to  him  by  Horace,  he  a|)(ica»  to  have  been  what  ve 
would  call  at  the  present  day  a  rigid  diKmbana 
Orbilius,  in  early  life,  had  served  as  a  aoloiet  (h 
settling  at  Rome  he  acquired  more  fame  thao  pnfit, 

and  ia  said  to  have  alluded  to  hia  povertf  « 
hto  writings.  HepabUsheds)eoawoifc«niiiled"IV. 

nrt/(/t'f.*,"  containing  complaints  agait^st  psreni*  * 
account  of  the  treatment  which  instructors  of  wta 
wore  accustomed  to  -receivo  •!  their  hands.  OrUlia 
reached  nearly  his  100th  year,  and  for  a  longtimf  l*- 
ftmJ  his  dtiatii  liaJ  coiupltitely  lo&i  lus  meaiorT.  A 
statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Ueneventum.  Hr  Ittt  i 
son,  named  also  Orbilius,  who,  like  himsel^wwiBn' 
structor.  (Stuton.,  de  lUuslr.  Gramm.,  9.— mWti 
EptsL,  2.  1,71  ) 

OnciiMis,  inlands  to  the  north  of  Diitain.  m»*<m 
to  the  ttodera  OrJhiey  and  5*cfM  iaies  Tbn^ 
MuppoHcd  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  thf  If' 
(jermanicus  wlu^n  driven  iu  this  direction  by  • 
Agrieola  afterward  made  the  Romans  beU«»cq«a^^ 
rA  v.'iih  t^v-'jr  rxi.-;trncc  a.s  iaiands.  8ep«nt<fifl«*w 
maitiiand  of  iintam,  when  he  circumn»Tipt» 
northern  coast  of  that  country.   Mela  (3, 6).  foUowt"? 
the  oldest  accoonU.  makes  the  nainber  of  tbese 
to  be  thirty,  and  this  statement  is  recdwd  fcj  wb^^ 
qucnt  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Plinv  (^« 
who  gives  forty  as  the  amotint,  provided  the  nrauing 
be  correct.  Omaiw,  in  a  later  age.  would  wcri 
have  had  more  raeeni  infonution  im  this  paBt,iV^ 
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he  •tafns  the  number  at  thirty-thrpc,  of  which  twenty. 
acconUai'  tu  Uuu,  were  iuliubil^i],  and  tht-  roiuuiniiig 
thirteen  SeaerteJ. — The  Orkneys  at  the  present  day  are 
ilili  caiM  Owim  by  th«  French.  Tkmj  Me  aepara- 
tnl  fioM  the  noidMin  vxlremit^  of  Seotluid  by  the 
Pi-nthjul  Strait*  or  ^"ri^ll,  In  which  the  Ht-  i.  is  mj  Iniit;- 
teiuut  that  the  surf  upoii  tite  rocks  meads  a  iiiie  nun 
to  a  l«*fiie's  dtstaaee  witfaiti  tb«  land :  no  wiad,  \Mm- 
etcT  stroDjt.  will  enable  the  mnriru  r  to  Ktem  tlif  nir 
tent  lu  tins  place.  The  gruup  ronsi^ts  ut  07  isI.iikIm 
mi  islets.  37  of  which  are  inhabited,  lied  sand- 
(tone  is  the  prevailing  rock.  The  soil  of  some  of  the 
islands  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  that  of  others  is  ex- 
eellent.  The  Shtlland  or  Zttland  islamli*  are  i'iphly- 
woL.  in  nttmbei',  of  whidi  forty  are  inhabited.  Thej 
esmafai  gnnto  muI  foeka  of  igMoos  oritfin,  with  tmI 
sunl^tonc  :  their  v««(fr[;iti( 111  \<  ponrrr  tlirm  thnt  ot'tlu' 
Ulkneja,  and  thctr  eoil  ior  liu<  most  part  is  marshv. 
{iUHt-Bnm,      8,  p.  684.) 

OtCMOniN'"'  I  a  relrlirato<l  cily  <if"  T^n  iti  i,  iir:ir 
Ibe  Cephissus.  ami  to  (hr  nortlnvpRt  ol  the  Lake  Cu- 
fim.  It  was  the  second  city  of  th«  land,  ind  at  one 
iamt  mwm  livaUed  Thebes  itself  in  wealthy  power,  mhI 
impoitanee.  Its  fhst  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been 
the  Phlrtj^  a',  a  lawlens  racr,  wiio  rryar  It  ^  m  it  her 
gods  vm  men,  but  laid  the  whole  countij  under  eon- 
trihaOott  bf  tiMir  flnqnant  and  davfaif  roUwries. 
(Ht  fH  .  Hymn  ApoU.,  878. —  Sffi<J.  tn  Afxillnn. 
UkU.,  1,  73u.— //««.,  //.,  13.  W-2  —Paiudii.,  aC.) 
Pkusanias,  however,  reports  that  a  city  named  An- 
drvis  existed  beTore  the  time  of  Phlegyas,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  son  of  .Mar«.  The  Phlejyyas  hsvirip 
bfen  tieatroyed  by  the  gods  for  their  impiety,  with  il.' 
actaplMtt  of  a  amali  vwunant  who  tied  into  Pbocib, 
WMe  aneBaeded  hj  the  Minys  (rtd.  Miny*).  who  aw 

COiUBionK  locked  u|>on  as  the  re.il  founders  of  Orcfaom- 
rnus,  which  thence  obtained  the  surname  of  "  the 
Minvean."   {Od.,  11.  28ti.—Pind.,  01.,  14,  1  .^ApaU. 

,  3.  \(m—Tkucyd.,  4,  36.)    At  this  period 
Orchomcttus  became  so  renowned  for  its  wealth  and 
power  that  Homer  represents  it  as  vying  with  the  most 
laniiaii  cities  in  Iba  worid.    (22.,  9.  381.)  These 
are  sad  to  Iwva  baea  dtfwahed  in  a  Voilding 

<  r»-f  tc.l  fur  ihat  pur|H)se  ly  Min\  :is,  in!  which  P-nu- 
sanias  describes  as  an  astoimiun^  work,  aitd  equally 
Wottfcy  of  adnmatiaa  with  the  wdls  of  Tyrins  or  the 
of  F.:vi.f  (1>,  86).  Thebes  was  at  fIsMt  tinje 
inienar  in  fx>v^er  to  the  Minyean  city,  and  in  ,-i  war 
wiA  Erginus.  king  of  the  latter,  was  compelled  to  bo- 
aoM  iu  ttibutanr.  {Strtko,  414. — Poaaaii.,  L  c) 
Am  motlier  proof  of  tho  waaHh  and  civiKaation  to 

whjch  <)rrbc»menijs  had  altained,  it  is  mentioned  that 

Lteoclea,  one  of  its  early  kings,  waa  the  fini  to  erect 
and  tiwaacwtH  a  templa  to  the  Ofoeaa  {Strmb.^  L 

Pa»»i\  .  9,  3.5 whence  Orrhnmcnus  i«  designated 
^  Pindar  il'ytk.,  12,  4A)  as  the  city  of  the  Graces. 
In  n  war  waged  against  Hercules,  its  power,  however, 
waa  gaaatly  impaired,  though  at  the  period  of  the 
Tnmn  war  it  still  retained  its  independence,  since  wc 
tiiiJ  It  iii«>ntioru'd  hy  Homer  as  a  separate  principality, 
<li«*t4net  JErom  B<B<itk.    (Xi.,  3,  fiil.)    U  appeaxa  to 
Ihave  jainad  liia  Bootian  oonlMeTacT  aboot  an  years 
aft^rth*-  Mr^  of  Troy  (Stra'n  tirr'  :,ud  Ttnir-.  dl,!,  s 
in&nnt*  u»  in  his  time  it  was  no  k>ng«r  ternuxl  ttic 
Mittyann,  bat  the  Bcaotian  Orahomanus  (4,  76.— 
("nmprtre  Hr^i4  .  R.  M)     It  wns  iterupied  by  the 
i..as.*<.  jcmaruan«  at  the  time  they  hehi  the  Catuocan  I 
ritadel.  bat  joined  the  Thebens'  after  the  battle  ni 
{Dtod.  Stc  ,  16.  57  )    The  latter,  however, 
now  in  the  height  of  their  ascendency,  not  long  i 
sft^  uj-^tle  an  exj>«'<lition  atjainst  OrrhonieniiK.  and. 
aeixed  upon  the  town,  put  to  death  the  male 
cnalavad  tbo  woman  and  duUdfon. 
n        S:r  ,  1,").  79  — PflMJ»nn  .  9       )    The  prntext 
tof  LhtK  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  Orchopue- 
_   ^\  *^'r,  to  ft  pwwaatiMi  off 


Thebes,  in  conjunction  with  rrrtain  exiles  from  the 
liitter  city  During  the  oacn'd  war  Orchoffieniu  waa 
t%^  ire  in  the  poofcettiiion  of  Onomanlllia  wd  tho  Pho- 
cians  {Uud.  Stc,  16.  33).  but  on  peaea  baiof  eon- 
chlded  k  waa  given  up  bv  Philip  to  the  Thebana. 
(Demotth.,  de  Pac  .  p  t;-Z  —P/ul .  2.  p  69  )  ( )rclrom- 
cnus  was  not  restored  to  liberty  aad  indcpoidenoe 
till  the  tine  of  Caaaandar,  nrhan  that  pilnee  wbufk 

Thehea.    (Ptv  ■■■f!;         :!  ■     It  is  mentinnrd  \  \  IH- 
c«uiirchu6  m  existing'  uL  lhij>  period.    {iSiul.,  iiim „  9C. 
— Compare  Plut.,  Vtt.  S^.—-Aman,  Exf.  Al.,  I, 
9.) — According  to  the  aeoooats  of  modem  travellers, 
the  ruins  of  Orehomeiius  arc  to  be  seen  near  the  viU 
,  lasjf  of  SertjHru     I*c>dweil  wavK.  "  This  celebrated 
I  city  atill  exkibila  traces  ol  its  fonner  atrcngtht  and 
aoKDO  tenudna  of  ita  early  magniflecnee.   The  Aeropi^ 
lip  t^tandi*  on  a  fite<^p  rork,  riain^f  close  to  (he  \\e.^t  of 
1  the  hjwer  town ,  the  Ctphii»«>ut»  wuiUm  at  its  noulhem 
base.    The  walls,  whicit  extend  from  the  plain  to  the 
siiTiiniit  of  tl»e  hill,  enclose  an  irregular  trianglo.  the 
I  ueuU  r  ^ii^le  of  which  terminates  at  the  summit  uf  the 
I  nxtk,  which  is  crowned  with  a  strong  tower,  the  waIJa 
of  which  ara  nimiarfy  cooaifuoicd.   in  tho  interior  a 
large  ciatoni  isToinad  in  tba  aofid  rock ;  nmety-one 
sfepa  are  cut  in  the  r«>ck,  and  lead  up  to  tlie  tower, 
the  potiition  of  which  is  rciuarkahiy  strong.    It  COO^ 
mands  an  extensive  view  over  Phoris  and  Btrotia, 
w  hile  the  clihtaiit  horizon  ih  terminated  hv  Jhr  Tru  iint- 
am«  of  i:ubtta"  (vol.  1,  p.  22y).    At  the  eastern  loot 
of  the  Acropolis  tlie  same  ant^utj  ohaanad  aama 
remains  of  the  treaamj  of  Min3ras.    "The  entrance 
is  entire,  though  the  earth,  being  raised  above  lU  an- 
ii  nt  IiM  I.  conceals  a  consideraiih'  part  ot  it.  as  only 
MIX  large  biocka,  which  are  of  regular  masonry,  re- 
main above  groond.   Tbo  whole  bnlldinir  ia  of  whha 
marble,  whi«-n  must  have  been  broiijihl  from  a  prcat 
distance,  om  the  nearest  qiiarricji  are  those  of  Pcnteli- 
cus.''  Mr.  Dodwcll  found  hy  approBunation  tha  di» 
ameter  of  the  building  to  have  been  upward  of  r:ixty- 
five  feet,  which  shows  it  to  have  been  ikr  Kuperior  to 
tlie  treasury  at  Mycenc.    "The  architecture  of  (hat 
portion  which  ramaina  is  composed  of  a  aingle  biockt 
iiftaati  ttH  iem  inekaa  in  length,  tha  htoadtt  aix  frai 
three  inrhcK,  the  (hicknes.s  three  li  1 1  threa  indies,  and 
it  weighs  at  least  tweitty-lbur  tons"  (vid.  It  p.  SS7). 
Sir  W:  Oell  says,  "  It  has  been  a  demo,  ftnned  tnr 
approaching  blocks,  laid  in  horinontal  courses,  which 
do  not  diverge  from  a  centre  like  the  principle  of  an 
arch.    The  interior  of  tho  building  waa  in  the  form  of 
a  oona,  or,  nthar,  beehiTo.  Than  aeein  to  be  two 
other  trcasnriea  Tcry  n«ar,  htrt  bcrfed.  Hene«  there  in 

a  6teep  abcent  to  the  citadel,  passing  seme  huge  blocks 

in  the  way."  In  the  monastery  of  Scnpen  are  sov* 
oral  inaeriptiona,  with  the  naaeoftho  city  written  Eife 

chomenos  This  appears  also  in  the  coins  of  the  cittf, 
where  the  epigraph  is  EPX.  instead  of  OPX.  In 
others  of  more  recent  date  it  i».  Ol'At  i.MENION. 
(C'row^r'*  Attc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  244,  te^l  )  V\'ith 
regard  to  the  form  Erehomenos,  the  remarks  of  Bast 
may  be  consulted.  {Letire  Cnttque  a  Bm*Bimade  mut 
AnUnt.  l*b^  p.  123.  —  Compaie  MtUUr,  Or€komtn»$ 
nnd  imt  Mmfer,  p.  139.)— A  dty  of  Atcadia, 

Bomedisfarrr  tn  the  northwest  ofManttnrn  It  was 
first  sittiated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  but  Vimt  atWr- 
ward,  aa  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  removed  to  the 
pUin  below.  Tnulition  nfrKii;ned  its  ibundatinn  to  (V- 
chomenus,  the  son  of  Lycaon  (Pnusam.,  8,  3).  and  its 
antiquity  is  farther  evinced  by  HomerV  mention  of  it 
in  the  catalogue  of  ahtpa.  {H.,  3.  605  )  OrctioniO- 
nus  sent  120  soldiers  to  Thermopylv  {Hervi..  7, 10«) 
and  fiOO  to  Platjra  2H)  In  the  Prloponnesian 
war,  this  town,  being  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Arfivae  and  Atheniaaa. 
(Tkueyd  ,  H  )  Several  vear*  after  that  event  it 
fell  into  tiie  power  of  Casaander  {ihod.  Stc,  19.  68), 
hot,  having  at  length  mgainad  ita  independence,  joiMd 
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the  Achffian  league.  Surprij«(xl  again  hy  Cicuuu-nes, 
it  was  retaken  by  Antifonus  Doson,  who  placed  there  j 
a  Macedonian  gitnvum.  AAer  bis  death,  however,  it 
appears  to  have  reverted  to  tile  Achcans.  (Polyb.,  2,  j 
46  — W.,  2,  r>4  — /f/.,  4,  (S  —Strabv,  338  )  The  plain 
of  Oidiomeiius  was  in  a  great  measure  occupied  bv  a 
gmall  lako,  fbrnad  hf  tho  nin^watar  wUeh  doaeeoded 
from  tlit»  Burroniulin^  hills  :  one  of  fhew,  situated 
over  against  the  town,  was  nauied  Trachys.  The 
modemiriUafB  of  JUt/poJb 'm  built  on  the  ruins  of  Or- 
chomenus.  (Cramer' t  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  300, 
— ^  Thes«aly,  on  the  confines  of 

Maceiloina.  {Schol.  t»  ApoU.  Kkod.,  2,  1186.— Kan 
Stmpenn,  ad  Hjffftn.,  fa&.f  l.  —  MuUer,  Orchomeno* 
und  die  Mimer,  p.  249.)— IV.  A  city  of  Pontim.  nc- 
corliii;:  lathe  scholiast  on  Apollonin-  Klio.Iiu-,  i*:*, 
118G>.  Consult  the  remarks  of  MuUer  {Urchoiacms, 
dec.,  p.  288). 

(Jrcus,  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  in  tb--  nl !  Latin 
religion,  corresponding  to  the  Hades  or  Piuto  of  the 
Greeks.  Yenius  says  that  tht>  ancients  pronounced 
Orctu  as  if  written  UrafH$t  or,  rather,  Urgut^  whence 
it  would  signify  tho  Dmer  (from  urgeo),  answering  to 
the  Hades- Agesilaus  of  the  GreeltB  Tliia  etyniolofiry, 
however,  is  very  doubtfiil.  {Festtu,  a.  v. — KngkUey't 
Mythology,  p.  for.) 

OKnovIcBs,  a  people  of  Britain,  occupying  what 
wouid  correspotui  at  the  present  day  to  vba  noitbem 
portion  of  W^t/r.i,  together  with  the  iaio  Anglesey. 
{Tactt.,  Hist.,  12,  33.— Mttwi^r/,  Gtogr.^  vol  3,  pt. 
8,  p.  187.)  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  natore  of 
their  country,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Deva,  now  Chex- 
ttr,  when  a  wbaie  Roman  li^on  was  quartered,  that 
tlw  Romana  had  ao  fSiwtowna  and  atationa  among  the 
Ordovices.  Meirionianium  was  their  capital,  and  was 
probably  situated  at  Mamosod  or  Meifad,  in  Moni- 
fiUr*.  ( Jffia,  8,  i—Ptin.,  4,  16.— JMmmK, 


r) 

Orkades,  nymphs  of  the  mountains,  so  called  from 
tha  Gfeek  6poc,  "  a  mountain.''  Another  form  of  the 
name  is  Orestiades  {'OpeartdAit),  Thvj  ganarail^  at- 
tended upon  Diana,  and  aiwmatth>d  Mr  in  hunting. 
( Vtrg.,  U  MM.— OMd,  iM^  8»  TW^Mom^  £, 
6,  4S0.) 

OaaaTii,  a  people  of  Epinia,  situate  apparently  to 

the  tioutheast  of  the  T-ynce.sttp.  and.  like  them,  oH  m 
naliy  independent  of  the  .Miu-eduniaii  kings,  though  at- 
terwaid  annexed  to  their  dominions.  At  a  later  peri- 
od, having  revolted  under  the  protection  of  a  KtMuan 
force,  they  were  declared  free  on  the  conclusion  of 
pi'ace  between  I^hilij)  and  tbe  Koinans.  (Lav  .  H3,  31. 
—Id.,  Ait  3d.}  Thetroountry  was  appareatiy  of  small 
ntant,  and  eonftatnad  but  few  towna.  Among  theae 
OrcMlia  \h  named  bv  Stephanu^  ny7.antniu«.  who  stiifcs 
it  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy,  ti)o  son  of 
Lagna.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
OreRtes  TbiH  in  probably  the  same  city  calb-d  by 
Slralio  ^326)  Argon  Urehlicuni,  bnilt,  aw  he  affinuB,  by 
Orestes.  Hierocles  also  (p.  641)  recogrut*es  an  Ar- 
go<«  in  Maoadonia    (CraaKr'a  Anaent  Gruu,  voL  1, 

P  ly? ) 

Okkstks,  non  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytcmnestra 
On  the  assasaination  of  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  tlven 
^uite  young,  waa  aavad  from  hto  fetliar*a  fate  by  his 
sister  Electm.  who  had  him  removed  to  the  jr-  i>f 
their  uncle  SlropUiuu,  king  of  Phocis.  There  he  Jorm- 
od  an  intimate  friendship  with  Pyladcs,  tha  son  of 
Strophius,  and  with  him  concerted  the  mean.';,  which 
he  successfoUy  adopted,  of  avenuiug  his  father's  lieath, 
by  slaying  his  mother  and  .Kgisthus.  ( V'l//.  (Myta'm- 
neitn  aiMl  ifigiathua.)  Afior  the  murder  of  Ciytem- 
BBrtra,  tha  Pnriea  dfove  Oiaotaa  into  insanity ;  and 
when  the  oracle  at  Delplii  was  consulted  resp^'ctin^ 
the  duration  of  his  malady,  an  answer  was  given  that 
OiMtaa  would  not  ha  iwtond  to  a  awa  mind  nutil 
ha ifnt  to  ;h  Tanne Cfliawonaae,  and  brongfat  away 


from  thai  quarter  the  Ktatue  of  D»«na  tj  .\rg«.  it 
was  the  custom  in  Taurica  to  sacrifice  all  ht^ngen  U) 
this  goddess,  and  Orestaa  and  IMades,  baring  madr 
the  journey  together,  and  having  both  been  taken  cii\> 
tive,  were  bronj^'ht  as  M-tiins  to  tlie  altar  o!  biam 
Iphigenia,  the  sister  uf  ( .irestes,  who  had  been  nmtA 
olS*  by  IMuia  from  Aulis  when  on  the  pmnt  of  being  im- 
molated {rul.  .\ulls  and  Ipliigenia),  was  the  prirtutt 
of  the  guddcKK  anion  <<;  the  Tauri.  Perceiving  the  am- 
gers  to  be  Greeks,  she  offered  to  spare  the  life  of  om 
of  them,  provided  he  would  carry  a  letter  fttnn  ho?  to 
Greece.  This  occasioned  a  memorable  contMt  of  ' 
friendship  between  them,  which  should  sacrifice  him- 
self for  the  other,  and  it  codad  in  PyUdes'  jtieUiiigi  lo 
Orestes,  and  agreeing  to  ba  lha  bnnvr  of  the  hnv. 
Tlie  lett  i  r  was  for  Orestes,  and  a  dis<overy  wm  ibf 
consequence.  Iphigenia,  thereupon,  on  learning  (hr 
object  of  their  visit,  contrived  to  aid  them  in  canrtDg 
off  the  statue  of  Diana,  and  all  three  arrived  ta»  in 
Greece,  (jrestcs  reigned  many  years  in  Mycena.  and 
became  the  husband  of  Hermione,  after  hkrin^  ilaio 
Ncoptolemus.  (Vtd.  Henuone  and  Pyrthtu  1.)— 
Such  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  legend  of  OicM*^ 
The  tragic  writers,  of  course,  iiUro<luce<l  m3ny\ari.\ 
tions.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  when  the  Furw*  ot 
mother  peraecotnd  him,  he  Had  to  Delphi,  wha«  god 
had  urged  him  to  commit  tlie  dee<l,  and  tlirnrc  wtnt 
Athens,  when?  ht  w.i.s  acquitted  l)y  the  conit  ol  .Kt*- 
opagus  {Mtekyi,  Kumni  — Contpan  JfiUkr, 
men.)  —  Orestes  had  bv  Herinione  two  ion*.  Ttf- 
amenuR  nnd  Penlhiluii,  who  were  driven  frtwi  thea 
ct.untr>  bv  the  Heraclide.  [Apallod  ,  2,  8,  b.—Eu- 
np  ,  Or€*L^iitplLt  EUetr.—MMcM.,  Am,  &c) 

OaBrrioii  or  Oftaamlim,  ealtad  b?  fmmam  (», 
3)  Orcrtha.siiim,  a  town  of  .Srcailia,  houthri.'il  i  f  Mi 
galm>olis,  ill  the  district  of  Oresthis.  lt<  nuo>,  ar- 
coiding  to  Pauaaniaa,  were  to  be  seen  to  the  ri(;ll  if 
the  road  leailinc;  from  Mcfralopolis  to  Tr^i  (8. 44) 
Allusion  18  luauc  to  it  by  Euripides.  (Orat  ,  IW3, 
—Eicctr.,  1273.)  It  would  seem  from  ThocydiJei 
and  Herodotus  to  h&ve  been  on  the  road  froa  SmiU 
to  Tcga-a.  (Thuryd  ,  5,  64  — ifcrod.,  9.  U.)  Ol» 
ten  died  here.  (Crameft  Ane.  <7TWM,taLl^p.ll7.) 
OrkstIa.  Vtd.  Oresta. 
Orbstias,  the  primitive  nana  of  AdriinopifiiL  ia 
Thra<:(-.  and  which  the  Byzantine  authors  fn^ufri'lt 
employ  ill  tipeaking  of  that  ciu.  Tt^  name  la  ikt>- 
rived  from  the  circumstance  of  ChaMesliwiBgyuiM 
himself  on  this  i^wi  after  the  mor^  of  bis  wAm- 
Three  rivers  had  here  their  ctmflnencc,  the  HAnaLW- 
ceiving  the  Ardiscus  or  .^nia  on  on*  «idc.  :.v,i  ff 
I  TonsuB  or  Tonza  on  the  other.  {Vtd.  Adhanopobf  j 
I  OanTlm,apeopleofHiapaaiaTamMBaiM.ali« 
territory  is  supposed  to  have  corresponded  lo  the  eaM- 
cra  part  of  Ealremadura,  the  middle  neclion  of  U 
Mnndm,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Jacn.  and  the  iwrtb- 
ern  extreniitv  of  Crmoda.  (Ltt.,2\,\\  —l^^ 
7.~Pltn.,  X  Z  —I'dyb.,  10,  3«.— W..  11,  W  ) 

Orkitb  ('Qprof ),  an  ancient  city  of  Eubca.  in 
northeastern  part  of  the  island,  fiMinded,  aswatsui^ 
an  Athenian  colony.    It  was  ntoata  in  the  dumtn 
Kllojiia.    ( Strahv.  Wh  )    ScymnuH  of  Hilox.  hrAr- 
ascribes  a  TbessaUan  origin  to  Uic  dIh"' 
tive  name  waa  Htetina,  and  it  retame <1  thi> 
ti  i!i  until,  having  endeavoured  to  shakr  otT the  jKasn^ 
yoke  of  .-Vthens,  after  ikie  close  of  the  iVniM 
mt  t  w  ith  a  cruel  pvniriunent  at  the  hands  of  tlut  ponr- 
er     The  inhabitants  were  expelled,  .ind  .\ibfnian  col- 
onistH  were  sent  to  occupy  the  lands  which  ihey  asA 
evacuat.  d.    (TlaayA,  I,  116.)   Stral«,  cm  the  au- 
thority of  Theopompua.  infenna  ui,  that  the  HuiUcai^ 
withdrew  on  this  oeeasion  to  Macedonia  (t  «•)• 
I  henceforth  we  timl  tlie  name  of  (be  place  chanpd 
Oreus,  which  at  first  was  that  of  a  small  place  drprtnl- 
«nt  on  Hiatiaa.  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Telrthnu*.  aii^ 
tin  apol  called  D^jmaa.  on  the  bnks  «f  tU  Dv 
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erCallaa.  Thucjdides  first  notices  Orcua  at  the  closi- 
of  his  histon .  a.s  the  last  place  rclaincti  by  the  AUiu- 
niana  in  EuLaa  (S,  96).  Froon  Xmophon  we  learn, 
that,  having  bin  ubscqurntly  occupied  l>y  thr  I.art>- 
(Urmonians,  whu  had  t-xpclled  Xooguucs  the  tyraut,  it 
rrvoitpii  from  them  previouH  to  the  battle  of  Lcuctra. 
[Hut  Gr  ,  5,  4,  57.)  Aftet  that  period  we  find  His- 
tiva,  or  Orcus,  goTenNdbjaao^ertynfittiaaMd  PUI> 
btidi  s,  V,  h  J,  as  Dotiiosthcncs  asserts,  was  Bccrotly  sup- 
ported  aod  bcineadod  by  Philip  of  Macedon  {Piul.,  3, 
ft  ISS):  Im  wm  •Aermod  denated  and  tlaiii  by  the 
Athenians  and  ChaleicBans.  (Stcph  fli/:  ,  s  r  ) 
diiaes,  on  the  other  hand,  cites  a  decree  of  Orcus,  to 
yiow«  that  Demosthenes  had  been  bribed  by  the  citi- 
tena  of  that  town.  {JEtck.  in  Cle*.,  p,  68.) — In  the 
teconJ  Punic  war,  Oreus,  when  besieged  by  Attains 
ftnd  Sulpitiii!*,  a  Roman  j^«'iioral,  was  lietrayed  into 
Ibtu  binds  t>y  Plator,  who  had  been  intrusted  by  Phil- 

wHh  the  eommand  of  the  place.  ( Lip.,  38,  6.)  It 
must  have  br<>n  restored,  liowcvcr,  to  that  monarch  on 
peace  bcmg  concluded ;  for,  in  the  Macedonian  wur, 
in  ind  it  lustaining  another  obstinate  siege  against 
t!ie  some  enemies,  whni  it  was  taken  by  assault.  (Lir  , 
31,  16  — Po/y6  ,  11,  G  — iJ.,  IS,  28.)  This  city  no 
lono«r  existed  in  Pliny's  time  (4,  12).  Its  ruins  are 
ttitt  to  be  seen  near  the  oOMt,  opposite  to  Cape  Volo 
ofTlwesaly.   (Cramer**  Ane.  Chteee,  vol.  2,  p.  126.) 

Or.  .kt'irix,  a  nobleman  of  tlio  HcUotii,  the  most 
coQa|ucuott«  (at  rank  and  riches  of  any  of  his  coantijr- 
men.  He  eltampleil  to  poeaeee  himself  of  the  diief 
power  in  his  native  state,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
summoned  to  trial.  His  retainers,  however,  assembled 
b  jrreat  numbers,  and  prevented  the  case  from  beiiig 
heajd.  Ho  died  not  long  after,  having  fallen,  as  was 
tapposed,  by  his  own  nands.    (Cas.,  B.  G.,  1,  2, 

OKtSAsias,  u&  eminent  dijsiciaD,  and  the  intimate 
6kad  of  the  Empeior  Jumm,  was  bora  at  Saidis,  in 

Ljdia,  according  to  Suidas  and  Philostor^'ius  {Hitt. 
Ecdct.,  7,  15),  or,  rather,  according  to  Euiiapius  (De 
Fidw  Philosopk.  ft  Sophist.),  who  was  his  conterapo- 
nr.-,  :.t  PiT<;amus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Myj^ia.  and  the 
liirihplacc  ul  Galen.  After  enjoying  the  advautagf.'^  of 
a  good  education,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Zeno,  an  able 
abymaan  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Julian  ad> 
iMased  a  letter,  still  extant  17  )  Oribashu 

«ooa  became  su  famous  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
u  to  indace  JoliaOi  upon  betng  raised  to  the  rank  of 
GBsar,  lofikA  hint  with  hun  into  Gaul  as  his  physician, 
A.D.  3.'5     Julian  always  held  him  in  high  esteem; 
and,  indeed,  he  owed  him  a  det)t  of  gratitude,  if,  as 
Eunapius  asserts,  Oribosius  aided  in  procuring  for  him 
the  empirr.    ITiuv  this  was  efliccted  by  Orib^ius,  the 
writer  just  uienliuiied  docs  not  state,  and  history  is  si- 
lent on  the  subject.    It  is  this  circumstance  which  has 
ted  Boiasonade,  the  last  editor  of  Eunapius,  to  doubt 
the  aeemai^  of  the  neanins  commonly  attsdied  to 
the  words  of  this  writer.    He  asks  wlirther  tlie  pas- 
sage m  i|uestion,  'O  di  tvoovtov  iK/ieovtKTti  rtuf  uA- 
y.air  iftraif,  ucre  KtU  Poatkia  rhv  ''XovXiavhv  aTt- 
AiiJit,  may  not  in  f»ct  mean  that  Oribasius  had  di- 
stilled laio  the  bo.sotu  of  Julian,  both  by  precept  andex- 
-ouple,  nich  virtucg  ;iM  made  him  truly  a  kb^  t  Boli 
however  this  luj  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  upon 
Ibn  most  IntinMite  t^rms,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  Ju- 
han's  letters,  addressed  to  Oriba-siiis,  which  still  re- 
aaniM  (Emtt^  17),  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  monu- 
mnt  of  tbeir  snpentition  and  pagan  idolatry.  Wbm 
Julian  «ucc<«(xled  to  the  empire.  A.D.  361,  ho  raised 
OribasiUi»  to  the  rank  of  qua'stor  of  Constantinople, 
and  nft«rward  sent  him  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
'*,-*3mf-e  he  brou^jlit  hack  the  celebrated  answer,  that 
.-li  armcies  had  ceai*fd  to  utter  predictions.  (Ccdrc- 
anj.  Chrmuc.,  p.  904,      Parit,  1647.)    Oribasius  ac- 
noHmn'mil  the  empeior  in  his  ejqpedition  against  Per- 
M,  aad  was  preeenlilllki  dMtk  Ilea 


afterward  fell 


into  disgrace  through  the  envy  of  his  eneroie?,  had  all 
his  estate  confiscated,  and  was  banished  by  V'alcntinian 
and  Valcns.  He  sup]>orted  his  misfortunes  with  for* 
titudc.  and  Iiy  his  medical  talents  gained  so  much  love 
and  reverence,  that  the  Larbanans  (a.-*  they  wore  called) 
to  whom  he  had  come  began  aln  to  adore  him  as  a 
ffod.  Atlastthe  empera>n,fi»eiiiigthclo»sof  his  pro- 
ftaaional  ddll.  leealled  him  from  banishment,  rebtored 

(  his  eontlscatcd  fortune,  and  loaded  him  with  honours. 
He  was  still  aiivo  when  Eunapius,  who  was  his  inti> 
mate  friend,  wrote  his  aeeooot  of  lua  Mlb^  which  is 
placed  hy  T.ardncr  about  the  yenr  400 ;  and  .ns  this 
wjlh  mure  than  50  years  after  his  attending  Juhan  in 
Gaul,  ho  must  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  There 
arc  in  the  Greek  Anthology  two  epigrams  written  in 
honour  of  him. — Oribasius  composed,  by  order  of  the 
Em(H'ror  Julian,  an  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Galen, 
under  tho  title  of  Upa-martla  lamutit  (*'  Tnatite  on 
ilfedtetM'*),  in  fame  books,  a  oompiJatkn  entirely  lost 
He  aft('rwaril.  at  llie  instance  of  the  same  monarch, 
made  a  coUei  tiun  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  pre- 
vious physicians ,  these  he  arranged  in  methodical  or* 
der,  and  distriiiuted  into  seventy  books,  as  the  title  of 
the  compUatiou  indicates,  'E6io/tTiKOVTd6i6Ao(.  {^Pho- 
tint,  C<mI.,  217.)  Suidas,  however,  says  thai  It  eon- 
sasled  of  seTsnly^two.  Of  this  large  work  we  possess 
nrther  more  Ihm  one  ttiiid  part,  namely,  books  1-15. 
24.  2f),  43,  M,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50.  Dietz  st.ite.s, 
in  tho  preface  to  his  unedited  "  ScMta  in  Hippocra- 
tern  et  Galtmim'^  (Regim,  Fnwt.,  1884,  8  vols.  8vo), 

I  that  be  discovered  two  more  books  that  had  heen  ovi  r- 
looked  by  Mai,  but  docs  not  Hp<!cify  which  they  arc. 
Thata  he  intended  to  insert  in  their  proper  placea  in 
the  new  edition  of  Oribasius  which  he  was  preparing 
for  the  press  at  the  tune  of  his  death.  Among  these 
are  books  43d  to  47th  inclusive,  which  treat  of  various 
matters  connected  with  sui;g^,  and  are  taken  from 
the  works  of  Oalen,  Hdiodorus,  Arehlffenes,  Asclef^ 
ades,  and  other  ancient  writers  on  medicine.  Oriba- 
sius subsequently  made  an  abridgment  of  this  great 
work,  whidi  ha  entitled  SvM^,  tn  nine  books.  Al- 
though these  two  works  are  merely  compilations,  they 
are,  notwithstanding,  iuipurtaitl  for  the  history  of  the 

J  healinff  art ;  bcsi^i,  the  par^hrasra  of  Oribantu 
serve  noquentljr  to  explun  passages  In  the  oiigbala 
which  would  otherwtte  be  dMeoIt  to  imderstabd. 

Oribasius  finally  composed  a  treatise  on  Simfi!cx  (Kv- 
TTopioTta),  in  four  books.  A  commentary  on  the  Aph- 
orisms of  Hippocrates,  which  eisisls  mcrclv  in  a  Lann 
translation,  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him  ;  it 
is  tlic  work  of  a  Christian  writer,  who,  in  order  to 
make  tho  prodoatiOB  pass  for  an  ancient  one,  feigned 
that  it  had  been  composed  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 

Stcs.  {Encyd.  Ut.  Knmcl,  vol.  17.  p  10  — SekUl, 
itt.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  7.  p  24S,  *c</f/  )—"  Oribasius." 
observes  Mr.  Adams,  "  is  the  first  medical  writer  of 
oeMiritf  after  Oalen,  frmn  whom  he  bonewa  so  fiedy 
that  ho  has  been  called  the  Ajte  of  Gahn.  But. 
although  this  appellation  niighl  indicate  that  he  is  a 
servile  copyist  from  his  prototype,  his  work  ront.uns 
many  curious  ihinys,  which  are  i^ithrT  orifjinal,  or  de- 
rived from  some  other  source  oi  innalioii  which  is 
now  lost.  He  describes  minutely  the  mode  of  letting 
blood  by  scarification,  which,  as  described  bj  him,  is 
an  operation  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prao- 
tised  by  his  predecessors  He  is  also  particulariy  full 
upon  the  use  of  baths,  and  gives  from  Herodotus  an 
aeeoont  of  the  manner  of  praetisinf  widi  moat  advaii* 
tage  the  Kath  of  oil.  This  appears  to  have  heen  a 
\  ery  powerful  remedy,  which  has  now  been  laid  aside 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  expense  attending  it.  No 
ancient  w  riter  on  the  Materia  Mrdica  has  given  80 
circumstantial  an  account  ot  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing hellebore  as  he  has  done  in  the  8th  book.  In  the. 
24th  and  26th  books  of  the  CptfedonM,  he  gives  a 
on  anatonqr*  whicb,  ahboogh  mootty 
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copied  from  Galen,  is  highly  valuable  from  its  accu- 
fscy  and  precision.  As  Dr.  Freind  remarks,  he  has 
ftven  ■  oomot  •ooounl  of  tke  lalhrsiT  glands,  wlBeh 
spp««r  to  haw*  bMB  ovwioolttid  W  Oawti ;  at  least  no 

deBcri|ition  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  .'»uch  anatomical 
works  of  his  as  have  oome  down  to  us.  His  method 
of  tfoaling  epilepsy  ta  also  deierrmg  of  attentioii,  as 

it  nppenrs  to  fx*  a  rational  one.  arul  vet  in  not  cleariy 
recommended  by  any  other  ancient  authority.  It  con- 
aists  in  first  abstracting  blood  several  times,  then  ad- 
ministerinpcIr.isticpurjjativeR,  surh  as  rolorynth,  «rain- 
mony,  and  l>l.irk  or  white  hellebore,  applying  cupping 
instruments  to  the  occiput,  and  afterward  sinapisms 
and  otbor  atiimilaiita.  in  confirmation  of  tbe  benefi* 
dal  effoeto  of  henetiove  in  epilepsy,  I  would  reftr  the 
reader  to  a  case  related  by  Aulus  Gellius  (17,  1.*)) 
As  a  professed  cojpyiat  firom  Galen,  Oribasius  may  be 
■aftlj  consulted  for  a  comet  etpiMition  of  his  doe* 
trinrs." — We  have  no  complrtr  eilition  of  Oribasius. 
Tbe  40th  ehaptef  of  the  first  book  of  the  Hebdomekon- 
Uthililos.  treatinrr  of  waters,  and  the  first  six  chapters 
of  the  fifth  book,  were  edited  by  Kiccius,  Roma^  1548, 
4to.  The  first  two  books  were  edited  by  Groner, 
Jena,  1784.  4to  The  '2Ub  and  i;5th  books,  treatinu^ 
of  anatoKiy,  dec.,  weie  edited  by  JDundas,  Lugd,  Bai  f 
178ft,  4to.  Tbe  46th  and  4Tth  faooha,  ti«aithi|;r  of  frae- 
tnres.  Sec  ,  a^  well  as  the  frajTinents  of  the  liooks  re- 
specting bandages  and  dre.ssLng8,  are  contained  in  the 
collection  of  Cocchi.  There  remain  unedited  from 
the  3d  to  the  16th  Imol  ,1  from  the  4dd  to  the  45th 
incluBivf  ;  and  there  reni.im  to  be  diacovered  from  the 
16th  to  the  23d,  and  from  the  26th  to  the  4Sd,  inclu- 
stvo.  Latin  tiwuriations,  however,  have  been  printed 
of  some  of  A«  books  that  are  yet  unpablishedfin  the 

Cireek  text — Tlie  text  of  the  Ahmhjmrnt  has  tuner 

been  printed.  A  Latin  translation  by  Kasarius  ap- 
peared at  Vetnet^  IftfiS,  9vo,  and  at  Airit,  IMM;  1%do, 

— 'The  treatise  on  Siinjifr^,  translated  into  Lntin,  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  .Sichard'ii  edition  of  Cadius  Au- 
relianus,  Basle,  1559,  fol.  Another  translation  by 
Rasarius  is  contained  in  the  HhsIc  edition  of  the  works 
of  Oribasius. — The  Commentary  on  the  Aphoriums  of 
Hijtpocrafes  was  published  at  Paris  by  Winter  (t,'uiii- 
tenns),  1633,  6vo,  and  reprinted  at  Basle  in  1535.  at 
Rome  in  1 56S,  and  at  Pkdna  in  lfl68,  in  8vo.   ( Seht^l, 

Htxt  J.il  (h  .  vol.  7,  p.  250,  seqq  ) 

Usicux  or  Uricus,  a  port  of  lllvricum,  at  the  head 
of  a  hay,  the  outer  mde  of  which  ia  fonned  bjr  the 

.\rrnr'>r''iiTii:in  promontory.  Scylax  (p.  10)  and  other 
e.nrly  \vii!er!<  place  it  in  Illyria.  while  Ptolemy  enu- 
mcrateM  it  among  the  cities  of  F.pinis.  Herodotus  (9. 
M)  sneaks  of  it  as  a  port  not  isr  from  Apol  Ionia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Aotis.  It  was  known  also  to  Hecatie- 
US  and  Ajiollodoriis  {nj>   Strph    Ih/z  .  x.  v  'ilpfKi'tr). 

Si^nmus  of  Chios  appears  to  be  the  only  writer  who 
|rfves  any  account  of  its  Ibnndation ;  he  aserthes  it  to 

Uie  Euhrrnns  af^or  their  return  from  Troy  These  are 
the  same  people  with  the  Abantes  (v.  440).  Apollo- 
nius  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Ooleliians  in 
thi-^  port  (4.  1216),  whence  Pliny  calls  it  a  colony  of 
that  people  (3,  23).  Oricuin,  however,  is  much  more 
Imown  in  history  as  a  haven  fW-quented  by  the  Ro- 
d»MW  in  their conuDUnieation  with  Greece,  bein;;r  very 
conveniently  situated  Ibr  that  purpose  from  ils  proxim- 
ity  to  Hydruntum  and  Tlnindisium.  T^iirinir  the  nec- 
ond  Punic  war,  this  town  was  taken  by  Philip,  king 
«f  Macedonia,  bat  was  afterward  reeorercd  Try  the 
prietor  Valerius  /..avinus,  vsho  snrpri.sed  tin-  encmv  in 
His  camp  before  Apollonia  during  the  night,  antl  |«it 
him  to  die  foot.  Philip  having  retired  into  Maeedon, 
the  Roman  general  e.stal'Iislied  vvinter-qnarters  at  Ori- 
«im.  (Liry,  24,  40  )  It  wa>;  from  this  place  thai 
Panlus  ..f^milius  ftaile<l  hark  to  Italy,  after  Jiaving  so 
Iwppily  terminated  the  Macedonian  war.  We  find  it 
aubae^uently  occupied  by  Ciesar,  soon  after  his  landing 
on  thie  ooast.  {Bett.  Cm.,  S.  11.)  Honeo,  PimK 


tins,  and  Lucan  also  speak  ofOricumait  weU-buwn 
port  in  their  time  (Hortl.,  Oi^9,7.—PTOftTt  ,\, 
t).— Lticftii,  S,  187.)  Philoslratus  tayi  the  i.  ^n  of 
Oriens  was  rsMofsd  hy  Herodes  Auicus,  topethrr  witN 
many  other  Greek  eitles  U  would  wem  (mn  \\m\ 
that  it  was  famous  for  its  turpentine  (£n  ,  lo,  136) 
Nieander  aUudee  to  its  benvood.  (Tktr..  t.  6I«  ) 
No  traveller  oppmr-  tn  have  investigated  the  m.iim 
of  Oricum  ;  but  it  would  nccoi,  from  modem  tnapi,  tbit 
the  name  of  Brieko  »  sill  attached  to  the  «pot  « 
which  the  town  most  have  Ftood  {Mcvnrrt,GtocT, 
vol.  7,  p.  407. — Cramer's  Anc  Grtccc,  vol  I,  p.  62, 

OaioBitEs  ('Qpiy^f),  coaunonly  called,  br  !J)^ 
Hah  writers,  Origen,  a  eelebnted  father  of  tbe  'chmfa. 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  rni.  jixi 
during  the  hrst  half  of  the  third,  century.  He  «« i 
native  of  Alexandrea,  where  lie  ehkll^  ruUd.  On- 
gen  wait  dixtinniiished  not  more  for  his  leaning  thu 
for  his  piety  and  eloquence ;  and  hit  indefatiffable  ap- 
plication to  study  procured  for  him  the  cumaiDf  of 
AittiMntm*  ('Adaptuvrtoc),  i  e.,  "Man  of  adamant  " 
Porphyry  mipposes  him  to  be  of  heathen  pamtagf. 
and  edneated  in  the  he.ithen  faith;  but  Kiifriius.wiKi 
wrote  his  liie,  has  shown  conclusively  thitkif  psfcgii 
were  dnieliana,  and  took  the  greatest  possMs  ftnsT 
his  early  religions  iiiNfrnrtion  "Hik  inthrr  1.(obk1u 
having  been  put  to  death  during  the  fiersecntion  in  the 
reign  of  Sereraa,  Origen.  who  w»s  then  iwt  ipnir 
seventeen  years  of  arrr.  %vas  with  diffiniltr  Ti"s*Tarn«l 
by  the  care  of  his  muthcr  from  oflering  hun«elf  il» 
for  martyrdom.  He  sent  a  letter  to  hi*  ^ther  in  piif- 
on,  oonUining  this  sentence  :  "  Take  heed,  Mm. 
that  Tou  do  not  change  your  mind  for  our  sake."  Akn 
his  father's  death.  <)rigen  wan  siipjwrtfd  fra  i  sliir; 
time  by  a  rich  lady  of  Alexandrea,  but  be  mob  beaae 
able  to  support  hiunaeff  and  0^  rest  eftiit  fatilf  (lie 
was  the  eldest  of  seven  children),  hv  trricKin?  rram- 
mar.  At  the  a|^e  of  eighteen,  Demetrius,  bisiiop  of  .\1- 
exandrea,  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  catechrtioltcbool 
in  that  eity.to  ilie  duties  of  which  he  devoted  himwlf  en- 
tirely and  with  yrcat  success.  Renouncing  his  gram- 
matical pursuits,  he  sold  all  his  book*  connertrd  with 
profane  learning  to  an  individtial,wlioigR«d,innttni, 
to  Rtipply  him  with  oboli  a  day,  aiM  lie  Bide  tth 
scanty  pittance  sufTlee  for  all  his  wants  AVesKtic* 
told  how  long  this  pajuent  was  continued.  Hianaa- 
ner  of  life  was  now  tnailted  by  the  rtn  extmrit;  ef 

self-denial ;  hp  drank  no  wine,  ate  little  ff.Off ,  wrpt  ^:T^ 
f*>ot  even  in  %vinter,  contented  himself  witli  a  angle 
garment,  and  took  on  the  frOttftd  the  iMs  Kp>* 
which  he  could  not  refuse  to  nnttire    So  p«itwa» 
tho  interest  excited  by  his  discours^es,  that  thf 
losophers,  the  learned,  the  veiy  papnns  tlxrnselw. 
flocked  to  hear  him.     During  all  this  time  Oiigei 
signalised  Ma  teal  for  tho  true  firith  by  viriti^rtk 
ronfessors  in   [)riseTi.  nceoinpanvintr  tl.pm  inl>i  tf?* 
judgment-hnll.  going  with  them  to  the  place  of  txttia- 
tion,  and  giving  them,  when  about  to  uie,  the  lti» 
peace,    f'ondiict  mr}\  rts  this,  tofrethrr  with  ihr  M 
of»his  having  made  many  ctJnversioiis,  nalutallf 
posed  him  to  daitper,  and  he  was  at  last  foinpfl'«l 
constantly  to  chan|je  his  place  of  abode  ill  ordff  to^ 
capo  the  persecution  of  the  pagans.  HI* 
were  frequent  I v  discovered,  and  he  wa.«  rn of  than 
once  dragged  tiuroa|rii  tbe  streets  of  the  capd^. 
pot  to  the  tortm*.    ffls  ilrmness,  Iwwewr,  awf 
sook  lilin     Heinij  a  vonn(»  rn.tn.  and  oWijw'. 
eiercise  of  his  office  as  a  catcchist,  to  be  frfqwit^b-  in 
the  company  of  those  whose  pfcwnee  m'M  f^*^^^ 
other  th<nifrfit.<  than  mrh  as  ought  ever  to  V  f**"***" 
ed  w  ith  hi«  fiacrcn!  functions,  Origen.  in  ordertoSWW 
all  temptation,  took  the  words  of  Holy  ^^n*  ■ 
19,  12)  in  their  most  literal  acceptation,  ar»«l  retM<*^ 
to  physical  means  as  a  preventive.    Though  he 
tn  Veep  tfalc  ndi  act  a  pvoflMnd  Mcwt,  j«t  DMMtdM 
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emitaally  becam#  acquaintod  with  it.  Surpriied  at 
ibe  hanlihood  of  the  deed,  and  yd  furced  to  roapeot 
Mch  udent  and  devoted  piety  in  so  youn^  a  man,  he 
tBcoun^  him  to  peneveiv.  Oiifva  busaelf  wm 
Mbtpqupntly  ronrinead  of  hk  enor,  atid  oanfotad  in 
hi*  Hn«in2s  ihc  litrral  interpretation  of  i  'i  which 
had  ied  him  to  ihia  extreme. — After  a  visit  to  Rome, 
«ben  Zephirinaa  waa  th*  bishop,  OrigtNi  taffaed  hb 
attention  to  the  af-qtitririL'  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  a 
tking  very  imuaual  at  ttiut  time  {Huron.,  tie  I'ir.  L- 
r.|«.  06);  but  hia  knowledge  ofthr  language  waa 
freat.  About  the  year  313,  his  preaching 
from  the  Valentinian  heresy  a  wealthy  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Ambrose,  wlio  afterward  aaeiKled 
\m  materially  in  the  puUication  of  hia  Commentaries 
«Btka  Scriptorea.  Ifis  repvtadon  kept  conlinaally  in- 
awsin|r.  and  he  becanio  eminent  not  merely  aa  an  in- 
itrocicr  in  religion,  but  also  in  philoaoj^y  and  human 
•dences.  The  governor  of  Arabia^  havmg  heard  won-  i 
dtrfal  accounts  of  his  abilities,  rcquestt^  DemetriuH 
and  tbe  patriarch  of  E^ypt  to  send  Origcti  to  him, 
•-hat  they  might  converse  tocjelher  on  literature  and 
the  adeaoca.  The  voyage  waa  made,  and,  wiien  the 
matmkf  ofUhib  mler^rae  gratified,  Origen  letvined  to 
hiri  nitive  capital  This  city,  however,  he  soon  after 
({lutted.  and  ded  to  Caaaiea  to  avoid  the  cruelties  ex- 
Mosad  apoii  the  AlezanAeans  by  the  odiooa  Caneal- 
la  At  Ca-iarca  he  gave  public  lectures,  and,  though 
ihA  yet  a  prirst,  waa  invited  by  the  bishops  in  thi.s 
quarts  to  expound  the  scriptures  in  the  assembliv.s  of 
the  laitfafal.  Demetrius  took  ofleora  at  this,  and  Ori- 
rrn,  at  hia  eemeat  request,  returned  to  the  capital  of 
Efypt  an-l  resumed  his  f  ir  ik  r  funclionH.  About  this 
Hmc  tbe  Etoperor  Alexander  bcvcrus  had  st(mped  for 
a  tlfle  at  Anliodi,  to  mtpeAto  the  preparaiuoiis  tirt 
war  a^inst  the  Persians  ;  and  the  Empress  M.inimea, 
vba  accompanied  her  son.  Hoiit  letter*  and  aa  escort 
toOfifen,  inviting  him  to  Antioch  Tln>  opportunity 
wai  eagerly  embraced,  and  Origen  unfolded  to  his  il- 
hutrioua  hearer  the  hopes  and  the  promises  of  the  gos- 
p*4.  At  a  tater  period  also  ho  had  a  correspondence 
with  the  Emperor  PiuKp  and  hie  wifo  Severe.  Qtehia 
irtara  ooee  memto  Almndiee,  he  iHieeled  hb  ai^ 
tioB  to  the  writinor  of  commcntarie m  on  the  OM  and 
h*m  Teatatnents,  at  the  instance  principally  of  Am- 
kraw,  whflan  he  had  both  instructed  in  the  sciences, 
and,  as  we  hive  already  ob-icrvod,  rcelainird  from  his 
betitical  opmions.  Tina  disciple,  well  known  in  Alex- 
lafeM  hjthe&Die  of  his  lidiMt  IflWrally  supplied  his 
Anaer  tauter  with  al  I  the  meana  requisite  for  parsuing 
lit  fltadies    Origen  had  around  him  several  eecreta- 

rii'^,  to  whom  lie  diclritcd  iinte;*.  and  seven  Others  to 

anaB|^  these  notes  in  order ;  the  former  were  colled 
tMieni,  the  latter  Mrsru.   Other  oopytsta  were  em- 

plovinl  in  transt'ribini;  works    Oritren  eomnicnted  flrnt 
on  iIr-  (lospt'l  of  Si  Jolm,  then  on  Genesis,  the  first 
tafenty-five  Psalms,  and  the  liSmentationa  of  Jere- 
■■ah    Obliged  at  this  period  to  tintlc^rtnke  a  jmimey 
te  Athens,  for  tbe  purpose  of  succouring  the  churchcH 
of  Achaia.  be  again  visited  Ccsarca  on  his  way,  where 
the  kishflo  of  thia  chnich  and  the  bishop  of  Jeru'sa- 
leai  ofdomid  him  mieil.   He  was  «t  (Ma  time  forty- 
fire  yf*ir<  of  ajrp     Di'mi'tnus  vehemcT\tIy  disapproved 
of  thin  ordination,  and  made  known  the  act  committed 
by  Origea  en  hb  own  peraon,  ai^  whieh  he  had  thus 
far  kept  "secTPt.    Aceortlinif  to  him,  Origfn  emild  not 
be  admiUeii  to  »acred  orders,  and  he  inst9<ted  that  this 
point  of  ancient  discipline  oioMllOlbe  abandoned  by 
the  church.   An  asacmbly  was  convened,  and  Origen 
recehred  orders  to  leave  Alexandrea,  whither  he  had  re- 
tumcl      In  a  second  assembly  or  connril.  Demetrius 

pcoQOunced  sentence  of  deposition  against  him,  and 
•Mowwuiueeted  Urn  Ibr  the  enmv  which  be  had  prop- 

t?ated  in  hi?*  writings.  These  ermrs  were  principally 
eootained  in  the  Treatise  on  First  Principles,  and  one 
-"^  '  '  b  etU  to  bavo  beoii  the  jBpia- 


ion  maintained  by  him  in  favotir  of  the  finite  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  the  doctrine  of  the  modern  Uni- 
veraaliats.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  in  behalf 
of  Oiigen,  that  we  are  not  fiil^  compeient,  at  the 
preeent  day,  to  pronounee  an  opnwm  on  thie  subject, 

or  to  determine  whether  he  actually  inclined  t  l  .^  ird« 
this  particular  heresy.  We  no  longer  possess  the 
Greek  text  of  this  work  of  his,  and  only  know  it 
thnmgh  the  medium  of  a  very  free,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ancos,  very  unftiithiul  translation,  executed  by  Kufi- 
nus.  For  some  curious  remarks  on  this  head,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Bayle  (Die/.,  vol.  8,  p.  44,  seqf^ 
ed.  Land.,  \T^i).  Ori^'cn  retired,  after  this  ecclesi- 
a.stical  Henlence,  to  tiie  city  of  ('msarca.  where,  at  the 
instance  of  the  biahops  in  thia  quarter,  ho  once  more 
undertook  to  expoond  in  nuUie  the  Sained  Wriluwt. 
Hearers  came  from  fer  anu  near,  and  an'mr;  them  Fir- 
milianuK,  one  ut  the  most  illustrious  biiihups  of  Cappor 
dorta.  The  most  eminent  of  the  dtaciplee  of  OngMt 
was  nndonbti'dly  St.  Gre^'ory  Thaumaturgus,  ana  in 
the  discourse  pronounced  by  this  grateful  follower  in 
honour  of  his  master,  we  see  what  was  the  method 
pursued  by  Orifen,  and  bj  what  dasreee  he  conducted 
his  pupils  to  toe  adenee  of  aeionoee.  Tlie  jperMcv* 
tion  under  Ma\imin  compelled  Ori^^on  to  flee  from 
Palestine,  and  ho  took  refuge  with  Finnilianus,  who 
concealed  him  for  the  space  of  two  years  in  the  house 
of  a  piourt  widow  In  this  abode  he  discovered  a 
lar^'e  nnmlnr  of  volumes,  which  Symmachus,  the 
translator  of  Scripture,  had  left  as  an  heritage  to  the 
female  with  whom  Origen  was  residuw»  and  he  waa 
thiia  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  profitude  itttdy,  md 
compare  together  the  ditl'crent  veraions  of  the  sacred 
volume.  Amlwose,  the  disciple  and  generoua  friend 
.of  Origen,  having  been  «rfeated,  the  latter  addreeeed  to 
him,  from  his  place  of  retre.^t,  an  Exhorladon  to  mar- 
tyrdom, Thiii  production  not  oidy  urges  the  nioUves 
which  ought  to  animate  to  unshaken  constancy  the 
confessors  of  the  faith,  but  also  unfolds  the  rules  of 
conduct  and  the  principles  of  Christian  philosophy  to 
which  they  ouijlit  to  adhere.  The  persecution  having 
oessed  on  the  death  of  Maxinun,  Origen  returned  to 
Atexandrea,  and  ceased  not  to  oeeopr  himself  with 
what  had  so  lonfr  been  the  suhjcot  oi  ni.s  Inhnnrs.the 
famous  Hcxapla..  Thia  sreat  wurk  wa^  compieled  at 
Tyre,  but  in  what  year  Ui  not  precisely  known.  At 
the  age  of  sixty  Ori;Tf»n  consented  that  his  Homiliea 
or  familiar  si  rmons  should  be  published :  these  had 
been  taken  down  during  delivery  by  noiam,  and, 
though  manj  had  been  loat,  it  is  aatd  that  by  this 
moarn  more  than  a  tiiouaand  of  Me  ^ReeonrMe  were 
pn^servcd.  As  he  was  consulted  from  .all  quarters,  his 
conespondence  became  very  voluminous :  more  than 
tt  hnndred  of  these  letten  were  preierrod  hf  Eae9> 
hiu.s,  and,  amonr;  the  number,  two  in  particular,  one 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  I'lnlip,  and  the  other  to  his 
consort  Scvera.  Origen  wrote  also  to  Fabian  and 
other  bishops,  to  repel  imputations  that  had  been  CMt 
upon  his  faith.  After  a  long  and  honounMe  Kfe,  to> 
wards  the  rlo.se  of  which  he  wrote  his  famous  work 
against  Celaus,  he  sufiined  martyrdom,  according  to 
some  aeeottnte,  in  the  Dedan  pweeention ;  but,  ao- 
eordinff  to  the  more  correct  and  general  opinion,  he 
died  a^natural  death  at  Tyre,  A.D.  354.  His  suffer- 
ings, however,  during  the  last-mentioned  persecution 
were  dreadfully  severe  {Enseb.,  Hiitt.  Ecc.le*.,  6,  39. 
— Ntcepk.,  6,  yS),  and  lliis,  perhaps,  has  led  to  the  er- 
ror of  supposing  that  they  terminated  his  existence. 
Origen,  says  Epiphanins  (De  Pond.  «  Ment.)t  **  mis' 
fered  very  much,  yet  he  did  not  mnve  al  (he  end  la 
which  a  martyrdom Ica  ls  " — '"'ri  '. n  is  u5ii!"Tihtedly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  among  the  (.'hri^tian  wri- 
ters. His  talents,  eloquence,  and  learning  have  been 
celrhrated,  not  onlv  by  Cliri.'<tlan  writers,  but  by  hea- 
then philosophers,  including  Porphy  ry  himself.  Jerome 
oaUaum  **a  man  of  nnuMKlal  gemns,  who  undantood 
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logic,  ffeomctry,  arithmetic,  music,  gtamnart  Tbetoric, 

and  all  till'  secU  of  the  philoKophora ;  so  that  hi    v  .< 
reioit«il  to  by  mauv  fttudcnts  of  McuJar  Uteratuxc, 
whom  he  received  chieflf  that  he  might  embrace  the 
opportututy  (if  iiiNtnirting  them  in  the  faith  of  Chri**" 
(^de  Vtr.  liiusir.,  c.  54).    Eltsewbcrc  be  calU  him  the 
gnateit  teicber  since  the  Apostles.    Wc  find  this 
same  Jerome,  however,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  vi- 
olently attacking  Origen,  and  approving  of  the  perse- 
cution  of  lii.s  followers.    Sulpicius  Sevi  rus  .says,  that 
in  readia^  Origen'a  wodu  he  mw  many  things  that 
plesaed  him,  but  many  abo  in  which  he  (Origen)  was 
uiiiloulif  OiHy  mistaki  11,    Ho  \v.>tul<     Ixnv  one  am]  tho 
ttaxiic  uiiiti  could  be  ito  tlilft  rcut  from  himself;  and 
adds,  "where  he  is  right,  he  has  tioC  Ml  equal  since 
the  Apostles  ;  whfr"  lie  i«  in  the  wrong,  no  roan  has 
erred  more  Mliaiuciully."    {Dialog.,  1,  3  )    All  a^ce 
thai  he  wah  a  m.-in  of  an  aotiTa  and  powerful  nund, 
and  of  ferveut  piety  ;  fond  of  investigating  truth,  and 
firee  from  alt  mean  prejudices,  of  tlic  most  profound 
learning,  and  the  most  untiring  industry     liis  wlmlo 
fifie  was  occupied  in  writing,  teaching,  and  cspeciuiiy 
in  explaining  the  Scriptoiea.  No  man,  certainly  none 
in  ancient  times,  did  more  to  settle  the  true  text  of 
the  sacred  writiugs,  and  to  .spread  them  among  the 
DMple;  and  yet  lew,  perhaps,  have  intfoduoed  more 
dangerous  principles  into  thi  ir  interpretation.  For, 
whether  from  a  defect  in  judgment  ur  from  a  fault  in 
his  education,  he  applied  to  the  Scriptures  the  allegor- 
ical method  which  the  Platonists  uaed  in  iDtemreting 
the  heathen  mythology.    He  sayn  Umeelf,  **  ttnt  the 
source  of  many  evils  lies  in  a(Iheriii;f  to  tlie  carnal  or 
external  part  of  Scripture.    Those  who  do  so  shall 
not  attain  the  kingdom  of  God.    Let  us  therefore  seek 
after  the  spirit  and  the  siihstnnti.il  fruit  of  tlic  word, 
which  arc  hidden  and  iny  steriouj*."   And,  ag<un,  "  the 
Scriptures  are  of  little  u.se  to  those  who  understand 
them  as  they  are  written." — In  the  fourth  century,  the 
writings  of  Origen  led  to  Tiolent  controversies  m  the 
Church    I  !|ii^hanius,  in  a  h  tter  preserved  hy  Jerome, 
enumerate*  eight  erroneoua  opioiona  as  contained  in 
his  woiks.   He  Is  charged  with  hohfing  hsretical  no- 
tions ronreming  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  with 
maintainmg  that  the  human  soul  is  not  created  with 
tike  body,  but  has  a  previous  eiiatenoe ;  that  in  the  | 
NStirref^n  the  body  will  not  have  the  same  members 
88  before ;  and  that  future  punishments  will  not  be  i 
eternal,  hul  tliat  both  fallen  angels  and  wicked  men' 
will  be  restored,  at  some  distant  period,  to  the  favour 
of  Ood.    (  MUrm.  adv.  Jtvf  s  lib.  8.  vol.  4,  p.  403.) 
These  opinions  were  not  jrcnerallv  hcM  h\  Iuk  folhiw- 
ers,  w  ho  maintained  that  the  poHisaguB  from  which  they 
had  lieen  drawn  had  been  interpohitcd  in  Us  writin|i^ 
hy  hereti< In  401,  Thcophilus,  bishop  of  ,\!rxan- 
drea,  held  a  byiiod,  in  which  Origen  and  his  followers 
were  condemned,  and  the  reading  of  his  works  was 
prohibited ;  and  the  monks,  most  of  whom  were  Ori- 
IJentsts,  were  driven  out  of  Alcxandrea.    His  opin- 
ions were  a;;iiii  eomleinntd  hy  the  second  general 
oouncU  of  CooBtantiaoplc,  in  A.D.  553. — We  will 
BOW  pioeeed  to  give  a  more  paiticubr  account  of  the 
•evrral  works  ofthis  father,  as  far  as  they  have  come 
dow  II  to  us,  or  are  known  from  the  statements  of  other 
writers.     1.  Ilepl  'A/M.:-i  ("On  Fir;,f  Prineiplu"). 
This  worit  was  diviiled  into  four  })ooks  ;  hut  we  pos- 
sess only  a  short  uotiLo  of  it  in  the  .Myriobiblon  of 
PhotiuB  {Cod.,  8),  an  extract  in  Euscbius  {conira  Mar- ' 
celL  AHcjfran.^  lib.  1),  and  some  fragmenta  in  the  P/u- 
IteaUtt.   RoHiras  made  a  Latin  translation  of  the  worit 
in  the  (tiurlh  ecnturv,  which  has  reached  us,  but  he 
has,  by  hits  own  confession,  added  so  much  to  Origen's 
work,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  iairexliflrilion  of  his 
opinions.    In  the  first  book.  Origen  treats  of  (Jod 
he  explains  in  it  also  his  vicwi,  with  regard  to  the 
Trinity,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
•f  the  Platonic  school ;  and  it  is  in  this  particularij  that 


I  he  devfales  from  the  path  ptnnted  out  by  the  chaidi, 

though  it  must  be  eonfessed  that  she  had  not  v»i  e|>  ■ 
pressed  herself  as  clearly  in  relation  to  this  ftiadaa^ 
LaJ  doctrine  as  she  subsequently  did  StdwCoaacQif 
Nice.    In  this  tame  lK>ok  Orlffcn  st.irts  thi  stran^-t 
idea  that  the  t>luri>  arc  aiiiuiatcil  Ux]iei«.    lu  tbe  ttt- 
ond  book  he  discusses  the  origis  of  the  wory,  wiyfc 
like  the  Platonists,  he  regards  as  havbg  been  crvatcd 
from  all  etcmitv ;  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God; 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  which  he  assigns  alco  to  the 
brute  creation ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  ria- 
nal  life.    The  third  bo«k  treats  of  fW  A^nry ; 
Demons  or  Evil  Spirits,  and  the  various  w.-as  in  wliicli 
meu  are  tempted  by  them.    The  fourth  Uiok  t*  devo- 
ted to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible. — i.  ^i/ocofai- 
fieva  C'  Dirftrinix   of  the  rJnU-.^iiihri.").    "lis  i<, 
properly  the  liitl  bouk  ol  a  wuiV.  ei4lilled  K<:-u 
aipiaeuv  i'/.tr^x^       Hefutalion  of  all  tuU"),  tA 
consisting  of  two  books,   hn  it  Origen  briefljr  enliin 
tho  doctrines  of  the  diHerent  Greek  schoob  orplii» 
ophy,  and  the  si  eund  book  wns  Jc\oti  J  to  '.'inl;  ttfc 
tation.    There  is  some  doubt,  however,  nbctler  Cl» 
gen  was  actually  the  author  of  it — S.  Cmmttknu 
on  tlie  Old  T  T  il  \?  \v  Ti  staments.  the  prcatci  put  of 
I  w  liieli,  howt\cr,  1*  now  lo»kt.    lu  these  ConuDeniviu 
Origen  gave  full  scope  to  his  learning  and  imariBalioo. 
in  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  historirJ,  litrnl, 
mystical,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Bible.   Hi*  enod 
fault,  as  wc  have  already  remarked,  is  that  of  uir^u- 
riaing  the  Scriptures  too  much;  and  ihit  n^bodflf 
interpretation  he  adopted  from  tlw  Akxandmwpliba- 
ophers,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  union  !<iw(fri 
heathen  philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine.  Hu  hin- 
damcntai  canon  of  criticism  was,  that,  wfaarater  Ik 
literal  sense  of  Scripture  wns  not  obvifmi!  rr  r"*. 
clearly  consistent  with  Ins  peculiar  teiicu,  ilii  vi.u:u> 
were  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  and  njitjcal 
sense ;  a  rule  by  which  he  cottU  easily  iaco^MOls 
any  fancies,  whether  original  or  borrowed,  wim  tfas 
Christian  erred. — 1.  Srhrlui.  or      ri  i    >^  (iplann- 
toiy  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture.   CM  ik h  mim 
extracta  only  are  preserved  in  the  coUecdMi  wdtl^ 
CJrc  ^<iry  Nazianzen  and  Basil  the  (Jreat.  txAiVA  ?h- 
iucuita.—*>.  Homilut,  or  familiar  scimoni!,  iu  wlirr. 
addressed  himself  to  tlie  capadties  of  the  pcoplr.— 4. 
Una  pill  ('F.;(ir/.d).    The  great  use  which  had  bfcn 
made  h^  the  Jews  of  tho  Scptuagint,  previoutly  to 
their  rejection  of  it,  and  tho  con.^tniit  use  ofitUlbf 
Christians,  natorally  cauaed  a  multiplicatioD  of  e» 
ies;  in  which,  besides  the  alteratMoa  dcttfMdj 
made  hy  the  Jews,  numerous  error.*  Nr.-inn-  ilitf> 
duced,  in  the  course  of  Umc,  from  the  Begiigeuct  or 
inaccuracy  of  tranf^cribera,  and  from  glosses  or  ma^ 
pinal  notes,  which  had  been  added  for  ti  e  expUoa- 
tion  of  dilficult  words,  being  suffered  to  creep  into 
the  text.    In  order  to  remedy  this  growing  evil,  Ori- 
gen, in  tho  early  part  of  the  third  ctoitDiy,  ondotook 
the  laborious  taisk  of  collating  the  Greek  teit  ilea  • 
Usewith  the  oriijinal  Hebrew,  ami  w  ith  tlie  (  tlartraM- 
lations  then  in  existence,  and  from  the  Viliok  to  pi»- 
duje  a  new  recension  or  revisal.  Tweatjr-eiflilTM* 
w  ere  devoted  to  the  pn  paration  of  this  arduous  twt 
in  the  course  of  w  hich  he  collected  manuscript*  froo 
every  nossibh  ()uartcr,  aided  by  the  pecuniary  libenlity 
of  Ambrose.    Origen  rommrncei],  as  has  alrs>i^k*« 
stated,  his  labour  at  Ca-sitrea,  and,  it  appears,  fcinw 
his  Pofyglott  at  Tpp.  but  in  what  year  is  not  pr«»«- 
ly  known.   This  noble  critical  work  is  de«g*«J? 
varions  names  among  ancient  writen;  aiT*ifiai 

Hexu/I'i.  f),'tiiphi.  and  Ennrapui     The  TetupU  COD- 

tained  the  four  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Synimacbu, 
the  Scptuaeint,andT1ieodotioii,dsqMsed  to  i^ciM- 

umns  ,  to  these  Origen  added  two  rolumns  more.COlj 
taitiing  the  Hebrew  text  in  its  original  eti.xrafter*,  >« 
also  in  Greek  letters ;  these  nx  eolumn.s,  K-rorliii;^ 
to  £pipbaniu%  formed  the  HexBpla.  Having  mImc* 
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fDoUy  discoTued  two  other  Greek  venionf  of  aoine  i/ton,  vol.  3,  p.  172,  seqq. — U.  ibieLf  toL  2,  p.  748. 
fnttof  the  SeriptoTM,  usually  called  the  fifth  and  Httl.  IM.  Ot.^  vol.  8,  p.  4S1,  «e^o.— jfit 

siith,  he  added  them  to  th<>  J)r»'l•^■dllt^^  in  (  rtinfj  them  .  if/ut ,  \u\.  5,  p.  223,  seaq  —  Fiiotjr.  Untr.,  vol,  39^  P* 
in  th«u  respective  places,  and  thuH  cuiupoiicd  tbe  Uc-  j71,  *€<jq. — MoiUe/alc,  Pm/jw.  ut  Hez.  Oni;.) 
tfepla,  containing  ci^fiU coluiiiiiH     A  teparate  transla- {    OrIof*  ('Uptuf),  a  celebrated  pi;Liit,  was  ^aid 
tion  of  tlic  PsalmR,  tiKually  called  the  seventh  vcrBioii,   one  legend  to  have  lieen  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Eij- 
iieuig  afterward  added,  the  entire  work,  has  by  «omc  |  ryaie.    Hii*  father,  according  to  tliis  t^me  account, 
beea  turned  the  Enneapla.    This  laat  appellation,  gave  him  the  power  of  wading  through  the  depths  of 
hmrater,  wai  never  generally  adopted.   Bat,  m  the  [the  sea,  or,  ae  othexe  aay,  of  walkiiijg  on  its  surface, 
tiro effitiminade  by  Ohf[en  generally  bore  the  nane  I  (i/««rarf  «f.  Sehd.  ad  Mctfuifr.,  TAer.,  15.)  He 
L'f  the  Tctrapla  and  Hexapla,  f^r  ilii  tliiiiks  that  they   married  Side,  whom  Juno  cayt  into  Erebua  for  con- 
were  thaa  called,  not  from  the  number  of  the  columm,  1  tending  with  her  in  beauty.    {Apoiiod.,  1,  4,  3.)  An> 
hitef  ttttvenione,  which  weivaiz,  the  aeveoUt  con-  [other  and  more  common  account  makes  Hyria,atawn 
taining  the  Psalms  only.    Bauer,  after  Montiaucon,  is  j  of  Bcrotia,  to  have  been  the  birthplare  of  Orion,  and  the 
of  opinion  that  Origcn  edited  only  the  Tetrapla  and  I  story  uf  his  origin  is  tuld  a^  follow »  :  As  Jupiter,  Nep- 
Hexapla;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  real  fact. — The  i  tune, and Meienry  were  one  time  taking  a  ramble npen 
oiigiiul  Hebrew  being  regarded  aj)  the  basis  of  the  earth,  they  came,  late  in  the  evening,  to  the  hmifte  of  a 
whole  work,  the  proximity  of  each  translation  to  the  |  farmer  named  Hyricus.    Seeing  the  wa^'farcr«,  Hy- 
tezt,  in  point  of  cloeeness  and  fidelity,  detoimined  its  rieus,  who  was  standing  at  his  door,  invited  them  to 
I     imk  in  the  ofdex.  of  the  oolumns ;  thua,  AquUn'e  ver-  |  enter,  and  paas  the  ni^t  in  hia  hnmUe  abode.  The 
mam,  bemg  the  neat  Uthfhl,  u  placed  next  to  the  sa-  gods  accepted  the  kind  nrrltation,  and  were  hospitably 
cred  text;  that  of  Symmachus  occupies  the  fourth  ,  entertained.    Pleased  witli  their  liost,  they  inquired  if 
coImbbi  ;  the  Septuagint  the  fifth  ;  and  Theodotitm's  !  ho  had  any  wish  which  he  dettired  to  have  cr^ified. 
tta  nth.   The  other  three  anonvmeiu  trandatiena,  j  Hyrieus  repUcd,  that  ho  once  had  a  wife  wMoi  he 
not  containing  the  entire  books  of  tlie  0!d  Trsfament,  ,  tenderly  loved,  and  that  he  had  sworn  vf^rr  ut  tnnrrv 
were  uUccd  in  the  last  three  coluinns  of  liie  Lnneapla,   another.    She  was  dead  :  he  wat;  childlt  s    I  n  ^  vow 
aBeonLae  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  weie  ai»-  i  was  binding  :  and  yet  he  wasdesiaous  of  tu  1 1     i  father, 
covered  by  Origen.    In  the  Pentateuch,  Origen  com*  The  gods  took  the  hide  of  his  only  px,  which  he,  on 
pared  tbe  Samaritan  text  with  the  Hebrew  as  received  discovering  their  true  nature,  had  sacrificed  in  their 
by  the. lews,  and  noted  their  dilferenees.    To  each  of    honour  :  they  buried  it  in  the  earlh  ,  and  ten  nionths 
the  tranalationa  inaezted  in  thia  Hexapla  waa  prefixed  afterward  a  boy  cawe  to  light,  whom  Hvrieua  named 
aaaeeoant  rftlie  author;  each  had  ite  eepeiate  pro-  Urion  or  Orion  (dird  re6  otpeiv. — Eu^ianim  ep. 
legomena ;  and  the  ample  margins  wr  rt-  fdh'd  with    Srhol.  tit!  II ,  19,  1,  8fi — OriW.  Fast  ,  5,  495,  aMff. — 
notes.    A  few  fragments  of  these  prolegomena  and    Hy^tn.,  Fab.,  195. — Id.,  Poet.  Aairtm.,  2,  34).  This 
aHrginal  annotations  have  been  preserved,  but  nothing  unseemly  legend  owes  its  origin  to  tlic  name  Orion.and 
wn.uns  of  his  history  of  tlie  f  lreek  versions.    Mont-   waa  the  invention  of  the  Athenians.     {MulUr,  Or- 
fajcon  .-supposes  that  the  Hexapla  must  have  made   chom.,  p.  99.)    In  Hvginus,  Hyrieus  is  Byrseus  (from 
ilftv  large  folio  volumes.    During  nearly  half  a  cen-   the  Aide,  ^iipaa). — \\  hen  Orion  grew  iip,  lie  went, 
tmij  thia  g^mt  work  remained  buried,  as  it  were,  in  j  avoiding  to  this  aame  account,  to  the  ialaiid  of  Chios, 
•  eoner  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  probably  beemae  Ae  whera  he  beetUM  enamoated  of  Merape,tbe  danghter 
expense  of  procuring  a  copy  exceeded  the  means  of   of  Qlnopion,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Arlauiie.   He  nought 
ae^  single  individual.    It  would,  no  doubt,  have  per-  i  her  iu  iuarri;t^c  ;  but,  while  wooing,  beiited  a  favuur- 
ahed  there,  had  not  Eosrinae  and  Fiani|dulas  reatored  j  able  opportunity,  and  offered  her  violence.    Her  fa- 
rt to  the  light,  and  placed  it  in  the  librarj-  of  the  lat-  ther,  incensed  at  this  conduct,  and  having  made  Orion 
t£i      CjEiorea.    It  may  be  duubted  whether  a  copy  i  drunk,  blinded  him,  and  ca»t  him  on  tno  seashore, 
of  the  original  woik  was  etar  made.   SlJmmbo  saw  {The  blinded  hero  contrived  to  reach  Lemnos,  and 
it  smU  at  Cieaarea,  but  as  no  writer  nudcea  mention  .  came  to  tho  forae  of  Vuiean,  who,  taking  pity  on  him, 
eCit  after  his  time,  it  is  probable  that  it  perished  in  ,  gave  him  Kedafion  {Ovariitit),  one  of  his  men,  to  be 
M3  .\  L)  ,  when  Cajsarea  was  taken  by  the  Arabi-    Ids  guide  to  the  abode  of  the  Sun.    Placing  Kedalion 
•ML — To  repair  as  much  aa  poaaibie  the  loss  of  the  .  on  hia  ahoulder,  Orion  proceeded  to  the  East  \  and 
Hrfafln  of  Origen,  varioue  sehobie  have  eeoi|iied  |  there  meettuff  the  Son-god,  was  reMored  to  vision  bjr 
theosjvclvcji.  in  moderri  tiim  tin  <  irr  i  f  n  i^toring  ,  his  beams     Anxious  for  revenge  on  CEnopion,  he  rc« 

it.  The  first  thai  undertook  this  task  was  1- iaminio  turned  to  Cluoa  ;  but  tlio  Chians,  aware  of  his  in- 
Nofctt,  in  the  notes  to  his  e<lition  of  the  Septuagint  |  tention,  concealed  the  object  of  his  search  under  the 
{Romp,  1587);  and  after  him  Druaius,  in  his  Frag-  ground,  and  Orion, unflblctofindhim.retumedtoCrete. 
m'^rUa  vtUrum  interpretum  {Arnk.,  1622).  With  (Hcsiod,  I.  c.  —  Apollod.,  I.  e.  —  Hygin.,  I.  c.)  —  The 
theac  materials,  and  with  the  aid  of  wunnseripts,  death  of  Orion  is  variously  related.  As  all  the  legends 
Motfanwaa  anaaged  hia  Hexapla  Oriftemt,  which  relating  to  him  are  evidenUy  later  than  the  time  of 
-wave  printed  in  S  Toia.  fblio,  at  Paris,  in  1713.  and  ;  Homer,  none  wntufce  to  assign  any  ether  cause  to  it 
were  reprinted  by  Bahrdt  (Lips.,  2  vols  8vo,.  1709).  than  the  goddess  Diana,  who.se  wrath  (though  Homer 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  learned  Benedictine  .  rather  saya  the  contrary  )  Ite  drew  on  himself  Some 
wats  notauOeieuUy  well  acquainted  widi  IIflbrsw,and  ,  tuid  that  be  attempted  to  offer  \  i(dencc  to  the  goddess 
that  he  wi*  deficient  in  critical  acuim  ii  -7  The  last  herself ;  others  to  Opis,  one  of  her  Hyperborean  maid- 
work  of  Onsen's  deserving  uf  mention  ts  his  Keply  to  ,  ens,  and  that  Diana  slew  him  with  her  arrows  ;  others, 
CMpm.  Tms  pliileeophor,  a  meml>er  of  the  Epicu-  !  again,  that  it  was  for  presuming  to  challenge  the  god- 
rran  sect,  bad  composed  nrvhr  tfn>  Emperor  Hadrian,  dess  at  the  discus.  It  was  also  said  that,  when  he 
a  work  agauisl  Christiamly,  replete  with  caluuuiy  and  ;  came  to  Crete,  he  boasted  to  Latona  and  IMana  that 
&I«ehoo«i.  (Kid.  CdnM  II.)  At  the  instance  of  hia  ,  he  was  able  to  kill  anything  that  would  come  from  tlie 
fnend  Ambroee,  Origen  undertook  to  reply  to  it,  and  .  earth.  Indignant  at  hia  boast,  they  sent  a  scorpion, 
twamphantty  ■aceeedcd.—Tlte  best  editikni  of  Oiigen's  |  whidi  itung  liim,  and  he  ^Bed.  II  was  asU  finally 
i^iirks  i  fl;  »  r  fi,  la  Rue,  Part*,  1733-59,  4  vols.  I  that  Diana  loved  Orion,  and  was  even  aliout  to  marry 
Sol-,  rrprinted  bv  Gbcrthur,  at  Wurctburg,  in  15  vohi.  1  htm.  Her  brother  was  highly  displeased,  and  often 
\f&0  and  Milewing  years.  Tbe  best  edition  of  |  chid  her,  but  to  no  piirpo«>.  At  length,  observing  one 
the  rommentarien  nep-iratHy  in  that  of  Hurt  Rotom.,  day  Orion  wading  through  the  sea  with  his  heatijust 
1688,  2  vols  fol.  The  Scholia  were  published  by  above  the  waters,  he  pointed  it  out  to  his  sifter,  and 
Hinvlves  in  1618,  P«ri0,  4to.  (IferM**  Jalvwhie- 1  mairtmiid  that  dm  csold  not  liit  that  black  Htmg  m 
•  C  W7 
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the  sea.  The  arcbcr-godJfsi*  dij»cliargcJ  a  i»haft  :  the 
Wsres  rolled  the  dead  body  ofUrioii  to  the  land  ;  and, 
bewailing  her  fatal  error  with  many  tears,  Diaoa  placed 
him  among  the  atam. — The  hero  Orion  is  not  mention- 
ed in  th-'  Iliad  ;  hut  in  the  <  )i!y»sey  (5,  121)  we  are 
toki  by  CaljrjMo,  that  nMjr-liagemi  Aavera  took  bim, 
•nd  tMt  DuuM  fliew  Inni  with  her  fenlb  daite  if^O^ 
tygia.  In  another  placr  his  si/i'  .iml  hoauty  am  pnisr-d 
iOd.,  11,  ^(^.—Ketgh^Uy't  Myltudugy,  p.  4%i,  try/  ) 
~Th«  eonatellation  of  Onoiit  which  represents  a  man 
of  jTi<jnnlic  stature  wieldinj?  a  swon!,  is  mrntioned  as 
o.irh  .IS  the  time  of  Homer  and  lieaiod  17,  486. 
—(')!>.  ft  D  ,  589,  615^  119).  Doth  poeU,  in  allading 
to  it,  U80  the  exprecMon  aSzvo^  'Qpiuvof,  "the  strenfftk 
of  Onon"  (i.  e.,  the  stroni?  or  powerful  Orion),  analo- 
gous to  the  ii'i  'l\pa\^  I  iTj.  We  must  connrct,  thcro- 
Ibre,  with  the  idea  of  Orion,  as  represented  on  the  ce- 
lestial planispheie,  tlurt  of  a  poworfbl  wmior,  anttdl 
with  his  "  golden  sword,"  or,  as  Aratus  rxprfssps  it, 
It^Of  .  .  .  l^i  veiroi6tJC  (v.  588).  So,  too.  the  Am- 
ite Btnw  for  this  constellation,  namely,  El-dMrht  fihar, 
memns  the  *'  Omnf."  the  "  Ifrm  "  Acrording  to  Hutt- 
mau,  the  form  Oarton  {'Hapii^v,  Vtiul  ,  Istk.,  3,  67) 
ie  eeilier  than  On«n,  and  the  letter  o  itself  has 
fiNMU  a  peealiar  node  of  pronoaneine  the  di^nuna, 
whieb  M  known  to  have  nad  a  soanu  resembling  oor 
v>h  or  tr  The  name  Tafuuv,  therefore,  will  he  de- 
rived firom  Vup^  or  'Apm^  and  signify  *'  a  warrtor." 
Indeed,  the  Endieh  torn  Wlgrnaria  almost  identical 
in  form  with  the  Greek  'Onpiuv,  and  the  word  War 
coniierta  itself  as  plaiidy  with  the  root  of  Fap-iyf  or 
Mirs  It  is  worthy  of  retnark,  too,  that  t!ie  constella- 
tion Orion  waa  called  by  the  Ikeotians  Kai'Aduv,  a  de- 
rivative in  all  likelihood  of  Kavdaof.  a  name  given  to 
the  [fod  Mars     (I.i/rophr  ,'.Vi'i  ~~'r~rtz  ,ad  lor — hy- 

cophr.^  938.)— That  part  of  the  legend,  also,  which  re* 
latea  to  the  ev'a  hide,  ia  evplaiBed  by  the 

scholar,  on  the  svipnoHifion  of  notne  reBeinM  iru  i'  hav- 
ing been  discovered  between  the  poutiua  of  the  stars 
in  this  oonaleiiatkNi  and  the  liide  of  an  ox.  Tbns  the 
fmir  Htars,  a.  '?.  y,  k,  will  indjeate  the  fonr  PTtremities 
or  curtu;rs,  and  the  feebler  stars,  which  now  form  the 
head,  will  represent  the  neck.  In  the  samnwajt  tlw 
three  biiUiant  atara  in  the  middle  may  have  aaggested 
the  idea  of  Ibe  three  deities,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Mercury.  (Bttttmann,  Annurf  !  i  '  SirmnamrfK 
p.  331  ) — The  eoaaucal  aetttng  of  Onon,  which  took 
pinee  towards  tbo  end  of  Antmnn,  was  alwa^a 
comnanied  with  rain  and  wind  Hr-nrr  ihr  south 
wind  IS  called  by  Horace  "the  rapid  <  itiupanion  of  the 
setting  Orion"  (Od.,  1,  S8,  SI),  and  Orion  himself  as 
"  fraught  with  harm  to  mariners."  {Epod.,  16,  7. — 
Compare  Od.,  3,  27,  18.  —  Vtrg.,  .€n.,  1,  635.— /d. 
i7» ,  1,  ti'Z  ) — From  the  view  which  has  here  been  taken 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  Or«M»  it  will  bo  seen  at 
onee  how  ewoneoOT  is  tfao  otynolofify  assigned  by  Isi- 

dnni.i.  when  he  sayn,  "  Orinn  ilirtu.<i  ah  urina,  ul  c.tt 
&b  mundatutne  aifunmm  Tempore  emm  hi  emu  obor- 
tut,  mart  tt  trrni.^  u'/ms  el  trmpettattbua  terAcl.*' 
{Ori<r.,  3,  70.)  There  i«  also  another  error  here.  It 
wan  not  the  rising,  but  the  cosmical  setting,  of  the 
constellation  which  branf^  atoimy  waalber.  (Udir, 
SUnmmmun,  p.  319  ) 

OtrrnrtA  (four  syllables),  a  daughter  of  Erechthcus, 
king  of . Athens,  hy  Praxithea  S\io  was  carried  offby 
Boreas,  the  god  oif  the  northern  wind.   (  Vtd.  Boreas.) 

OaxBitTtni,  a  dty  of  Theaaahr,  in  ttw  district  of 
Maunenia.  near  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Pela.sirieus,  and 
southeaiit  of  Demetrias.  It  is  noticed  by  Horner,  in  i 
tba  oatalogue  of  the  ships,  as  belonging  to  Eurypy- 
lus.  (// ,  2.  731  )  Aceordinc  to  Donietrius  of  Scep- 
sis, it  WM  the  hirthplacc  of  Phttnix,  the  preceptor  of 
Achilles.  m.  —  Eu*tath.  ad  p.  762.) 
Stiabo  affirms,  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  Ormini- 
Wm ;  and  that  it  contoibuted,  with  many  of  tlw  netgb> 
'   iiftheci^af 


Demetria&,  from  which  it  was  distant  only  tw«tty. 
seven  stadia.  In  Diodnma  Siculus  it  is  said  tbrt  Csi. 
aandrn  had  wished  to  remove  Uie  inhahitantf  cf  Or 
chomenus  and  Diam  to  Thebes  of  PhUtuo,  t>ut  mu 
prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Dcnietrim  PolMicettk 
As  there  was  no  Thessaiian  named  OretMoieaM, 
it  is  vary  likely  Hmt  wv  eagbt  to  iwd  Oiwmn  h 
ilie  ])a»8afje  here  referred  to  {Dtcd  Su.,  4.  37  -Coiv 
ttuli  Westdtag,  ad  iot  ).  The  modem  Gtnlu 
pears  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  tStj.  {Cf- 
nur's  Ancient  Greccr,  vol  1.  p  ) 

Ornk^,  a  city  of  .Vrgolis,  itonliwest  of  Noun, 
and  near  tba  eonfiner  of  the  country.  It  wu  ritalsai 
ornearativaroftbe  aamanaine.  PaasaaiM 
that  this  place  wu  imaded  by  Omeu,  son  of  Im^ 
llieurt  (2,  35).  The  Orne  i"  i-  'v,  n  .  riii  i.-.llv  iilJe 
pendent  of  Argos ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  lurii^ 
wen  conquered  by  their  more  pewertd  nibUsai, 
from  lonians  the}-  I  n  r  une  Dorians,  as  Herodottu  io- 
forms  OS  (8,  73).  iiut  we  may  observe  that,  aeoonl> 
ing  to  Homer  \Btad,  2,  569,  $eqq  ),  tUs  plim  am 
helJ  \\\  Ktihiection  hy  the  wivercigns  of  MrrrnT 
early  as  the  tiuie  of  the  Trojan  war.  ThucMii!<> 
wxitoay  that  Onee  was  destroyed  by  the  .\t;;ivi>-  i  t 
the  aixlaanilk  year  of  the  PetopoimewiB  war,  after  t 
had  bmnkbinidoBed  by  itRinhabitattla(9,  7).  Sinhi 
»>eeniH  to  aeknowlediie  two  towns  of  this  luar.  u- 
Mgnin^  one  to  Argolia,  and  the  other  to  Corintlna  m 
Sicyonia ;  baft  in  wgaid  to  flds  ftet  be  wu  pfoteUr 
nii.staken  In  his  time  Ome*^  Ir^rrtei]  Xn 
modem  traveller  appeam  to  have  dincovcrrd  liw  rmt 
of  this  ancient  city  ;  Founnont,  however,  wbisi 
thority  is  very  dubious,  affirmed  that  the  ute  wu  is 
his  time  still  known  by  the  name  of  Ormtt.  ( Ki^ 
af^e  manuscript,  cited  hy  PouqufrilU.  vol.  5,  p.  IK. 
— Craaur't  Am.  Oreui,  vol.  3,  p.  383,  mm.) 

ObUmm,  king  of  Paitida.  Ho  was  on  tti  Ami 
when  CraBKus  undertook  hiB  ill-Htamd 
against  that  country.    ( Fi'/  Parthia.) 

OaocTBs,  a  Persian  governor  of  I 
for  his  cruel  murder  of  Polycratcs  He  wm  pit  to 
death,  B.C.  621,  by  order  of  Darius  Hysuspi*.  aa 
account  of  various  offences  committed  by  lua,  non 
particularly  for  having  destroyed  Milioliateii,|WH»W 
of  Daschylium,  and  bts  son  Cranapes,  and  wlmif 
put  to  death  a  royal  mesiicnijer  Histori.TJiii  .i.t  do* 
quite  agreed  about  the  name  of  this  man.  He  u  oil- 
ed by  aona  Orontea.   (Amd.,  8>  ISO.  aeff.) 

OBovmB,  a  river  of  Syria.  ririTi,'  'i  the  fx«tm«i'!i' 
of  the  range  of  Libanus,  and,  after  pursuing  a  nurtin- 
ly  course,  falling  into  the  Meditemne.in  »b<wt  bx 
league^  below  Antioehia  it  was  called  OwBtaij*' 
coiuing  to  Strabo,  from  the  person  who  fint  I 
bridge  over  it,  its  previous  name  having  liec  n  TvpV  :i 
{Strah.,  758,  Mtqij.)  Tbia  name  it  ieoei*eii  frm  * 
dragon,  which,  having  been  stmdc  with  a  ibiiiritiWl 
sought  in  its  flight  a  place  of  concealment  I'  V  ik'i^r 

thnwgh  the  surfitoe  of  the  earth,  from  which  vgemt 
theriverbrekefeitli,  ao  that,  neeeidfaigtetysMl^ 

Tnent,  it  pursued  a  part  of  its  course  at  fiwt  oi«r 
j;round.    Thi.i.  however,  is  a  mere  (able.  Typlw 
wa-i  proh.ably  a  faticifid  appellation  given  to  il  K  !■ 
(ireeks,  sinre  it  in  alt^itrcther  different  fiwallx'Sr^ 
term  which  the  natives  now  apply  to  it,  niaiehf-  " 
Aon,  or,    the  Obstinate,"  in  reference  to  its  o  ilv  im- 
gating  the  neighbouring  fielda  through  com|mla«>r^ 
were,  and  by  the  agencr  of  ma^ncs  (AMW**"- 
Syr  ,  id  KoUer,  p  l.'iO  i     This  n.mie.  no  (]onM.  «a« 
also  given  to  it  by  the  Syrians  of  former  tl*y*. 
from  It  the  Oreeks  appeand  to  bscve  formed  their  other 
name  for  this  river,  vi2..  the  .\xiu8.    Sryl.tx  c^** 
stream  Thap«acu«.    The  Orontes  is  a  larff  rim  » 
winter,  on  account  of  tbo  aciceaairti  to  iu  witrrs  fr<  n 
the  rain  and  melted  snows,  but  it  is  «  very  stoail 
in  summer,    (ifann^rt,  Oeogr.,  vol  6,  pt. 
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OtSrvs,  r.  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Bootis  and  At« 
tka,  on  the  lower  bank  of  tbc  Asopus,  and  not  hi 
from  its  mouth.    The  po§se8aion  of  thifl  place  vraa 
kmg  the  object  of  eager  contest  between  the  Boeotian* 
ancf  (he  Atheniana.   There  U  little  donbt  bat  that  the 
fomii^r  cDiili!  prove  pri<irity  of  possession  ;  Imt,  ns  the 
Athenians  were  anxious  to  enlarge  their  territoiy  at 
tbe  expenaa  of  their  BociMBn  neightaoofB,  miibimkm 
(»s  all  nations  have  been  anxious  to  do)  a  river  (the 
Aaopus)  their  boundary,  and  also  to  secure  their  com- 
miiletion  with  Eubcea,  they  used  their  rising  pow- 
er to  appropriate  this  place  to  themselves.  {Bloomf. 
id  Thucyd.,  2,  23.)    In  the  Pcloponncsiiui  war  wo 
find  it  occupied  by  the  Athenians ;  but,  towards  the 
doM  of  that  contest,  we  hear  of  the  city  being  sur- 
mised hr  the  B«eatian«,  who  intained  possession  of  it 
wr  many  years.    {Thitn/t!  ,  S,  fiO  )    In  eonsequenre 
of  a  srdition  which  occurred  theru,  the  Thebans  chan- 
ged the  site  of  the  place,  and  removed  it  about  seven 
sfiilia  fr  uM  the  sea.    {Diod.  Sir,.,  14,  17.)    After  the 
overthruw  of  Thebes,  Oropus  was  ceded  to  the  Alhc- 
inns  by  Alexander.    Hence  Livy,  Pansanias,  and 
Pfiny  piaee  the  town  in  Attica.    DicMvebus  and 
Stephanas,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribe  ft  to  Bceotia. 
Dtcnrchus  (Sitil.  Gr  ,  p    11)  styles  Oropus  "  tlio 
dweihng-house  of  Thebes,  the  traffic  of  retail  venders, 
Ae  ■nnivpeiiohle  everiee  of  exdeenieii  terwd  in  ev- 
rr^     wickednrsR  fir  ages,  ever  imposing  duties  on 
imported  goods.    The  generality  are  rough  in  their 
Wimrrs,  rat  courteous  to  those  who  are  shrewd ;  thejT 
are  rrpuisrve  to  the  Boeotians,  but  the  Athenbns  are 
B(rotians."   The  meaning  of  this  last  passage  is  per- 
haps this,  that  the  Athenians  on  this  border  were  so 
ouch  mixed  with  the  fiieotiaiM  «•  to  have  lost  their 
anal  dufadwriittes  Ibr  aeoteneee  and  intelligence. 
'*  Oropu»,"  says  Dodwell.  '  i^  n  w  called  Ropo, 
c<-nt  iins  only  few  and  iiiiperlert  ruins"  (vol.  %  p.  166 
~f'  -imer'»  Ane.  Grrrrr,  vol.  2,  p.  VtV^.^U.  A  city 
of  Macedonia,  mentioned  by  Strphanus  (p.  770),  but 
otherwise  unknown. — III,  A  citv  in  the  island  of  Eu- 
bcea   (Arnm  Marcdl.,  30,  A.—Shph  B^z.,p.  770.) 

Otoefoe,  PluihM,  a  areel^r  of  the  Spanish  Church, 
and  a  mtiva  of  Hitpams  Tarraconensis,  who  flourished 
aK-^ut  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  eentiin,'.  under  .\n'a- 
diiis  and  Hononus.  The  invasion  of  his  country  by 
Oie  harbariana,  and  the  tmubiea  exdted  bf  the  Priedlh- 
anistsp.  a  sect  of  the  Gnostics  or  ManiehiB.ins.  eaosed 
him,  about  A.D.  414,  to  betakf^  hiiu»elf  to  St  .Vugu»- 
tin  in  Africa^  who  afterw  rinl  sent  him  to  St  Jerome. 
The  latter  prelate  was  then  in  Palestine  Orosius  art- 
ed  in  this  country  the  part  of  a  turbulent  man.  and  ein- 
broiied  St  Jerome  with  Pel.ijriuB  and  John  of  JeiQsa- 
km.  He  WT^  also  a  treatise  against  PUaglM,  who 
warn  Wit  that  time  spreading  Km  opfnioTM 

original  sin  and  pnire  The  title  of  tliis  pro<hiction 
U  ■'  Li'>fr  ApoU>^(iicu,i  ronira  Pelaffium,  dc  Arbitrn  li- 
htrtait  "  The  trtatise  is  annexed  to  the  "History" 
of  Orvwjus.  From  Palestine  he  returned  to  Hippo 
Ke^iu;*  in  Africa,  to  his  friend  St  .\ugustin,and  thence 
to  Spain.  The  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  R<>- 
mm  ea^iNb  and,  above  all.  the  capUire  and  pillage  of 
Roitte  Vr  Alaffc  (A.D.  410).  afllbnfod  to  the  heathens, 
and  Symmarhus  amonj^  the  re.-t.  a  pretence  for  ac- 
cusing the  Chrirtiaa  religion  of  being  the  cause  of  all 
tteae  dinuiaa,  «mI  af  saying  that,  amee  the  (Aandon* 
ment  of  the  old  religion  of  the  state,  vietorv*  had  utter- 
ly farsaitcn  the  Roman  arms  To  refute  this  charge, 
Orosius,  at  the  advice  of  St  Au£ru«tin.  composed  a 
history,  in  which  he  iiTiderlook  to  show  that  ever  since 
the  creation,  which  he  datetl  back  56 18  years,  the  liab- 
itablt'  world  had  been  the  theatre  of  the  greatest  ca- 
iiniifies  The  wovii  oonsiaia  of  seven  hooks,  divided 
iMo  chaMeia.  It  begine  wfth  a  geographical  descrip- 
tion of  tht^  world,  then  treats  of  the  ori-jin  of  the  }ui 
man  race  according  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  aftcr- 
«raid  fehlea  tlwvtflnM  •ooomla  of  the  infthfllo(^ala 


•itid  poets  concerning  the  heroic  age??  TIumi  f iMowb 
the  hiistorj"  of  the  early  munarchius,  the  A.ssvriaii.  iiab- 
y Ionian,  and  Persian,  the  oonqaests  of  Alexander,  and 
the  wars  of  hia  ancaaaeia,  aa  well  aa  the  early  his* 
tory  of  Rome,  tlie  eonlenta  heing  chiefly  taken  from 
Trogus  PompeiuH.  and  his  abridj,'er  Justin  The  fourth 
book  contains  the  history  of  Home  from  the  wan  of 
PyniMia  to  the  fall  of  Carthage.  The  fifth  boolt  com- 
prises the  period  from  the  taking  of  Corinth  to  the  war 
of  SpartacuH.  Orosms  quotes  among  his  authorities 
several  works  whic  h  are  now  lost.  The  narr.itive  in 
the  sixth  book  begins  with  the  war  of  Sylla  ai;ai>ist 
Mithradatcs,  and  ends  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviuur. 
The  seventh  book  contains  the  history  of  the  empire 
till  A.D.  416,  inrludinff  a  nanative  oi  the  capcnie  and 
aaeic  of  Rome  hy  Alone,  whidi  was  the  great  event  of 
the  age.  Orosius  interminglrn  virh  ]{i<  ;i^rrativc  mor- 
al redections,  tmd  sometimes  whole  cha)>ten«  of  advice 
and  consolation,  addressed  to  his  ('linstian  brethien, 
and  intended  to  confirm  their  faitli  amid  the  calamities 
of  the  times,  which,  however  heavy,  were  not,  as  lie 
asserts,  unprecedented.  The  Romans,  lie  says,  ia 
theur  conqueats,  had  mflicted  equal,  if  not  greater, 
wrongs  on  other  eoontriee.  Hts  tone  ia  tint  of  a 
Chri.^ti;^ll  ,ii;;t,  impressct!  v.lili  tin-  notions  of  jus- 
tice, retribution,  and  humanity,  in  which  the  heathen 
hiatoriana  allow  tiwmaehwa  ao  deficient.  Aa  m  faie- 
torical  writer,  Orosius  shows  considerable  critical 
judgment  in  general,  though  in  particular  passages  he 
appears  quite  credulous,  as  in  chapter  10th  of  the  first 
book,  where  he  relates  from  report,  that  the  marics  of 
the  chariot-wheels  of  Pharaoh's  host  arc  still  visible  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. — As  an  instance  of  the  in- 
eideatal  vahie  of  tbe  mssages  tabm  by  Oraeiua  Iran 
older  wiileri,  conanlt  Savigny  (Doa  Read  dov  Bemtte*^ 
p  176),  Kincf  Alfred  made  a  free  translation  >'f"rho 
History  of  Orosius  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  lauguaire, 
which  was  published  by  Datnes  Barriiigtun,  with  an 
EnnHsh  version.  Lntitlon,  1773,  8vo.  The  work  of 
Oroiiiug,  in  soaw  M.S.S  ,  is  entitled  **  Adverrus  Pa- 
I'anos  Hutortarum  lihri  vii."  In  othma  it  m  eaUad 
"De  tokuM  Mttndi  Caiamitattbm* 'm  othava,  again, 
"  D»  Claiiim*  el  Mi$arn»  AnHquarum"  The  most 
sinjTular  title,  however,  given  by  some  MSS.,i8"/Af^ 
metta"  or  **Ormes{a.**  The  general  opinion  is,  tiiat 
this  has  aiiaen  firom  andatalce  madehy  aomeold  copf* 
ist.  The  tnir  title,  in  all  proKabilitv,  ^.vn.^  Pauh  Oro- 
sn  mouta  mundt,  from  which,  by  ultUn-viation,  was 
first  made  Pauii  Or.  moata  mumti.  and  finally  PattH 
Ormetta,  or  simply  Omusta.  {Withof.,  Relat.,  DutM- 
burfr.  1762,  N.  47,  62.)— One  of  the  best  editions  of 
Orosius  is  that  of  Havercamp,  Luird.  Bat .  17:]8.  4to. 
iEnewL  V»,  Knmd.^  vol.  17,  p.  36.— &AoM,  Hut. 
Lk.  Mom.,  vol.  8,  p.  IIO.-^Aijhr,  Qt$ck.  RSm.  Lk., 

vol,  1,  p  477  1 

ORosi'En.1.    Kid.  Ortospeda. 

OBritKi  s  (tme  agdhdilea),  a  poet,nMaician,  and  pM. 
losopher.  whoso  name  is  very  prominent  in  the  early 
legends  of  GTeeee  The  traditions  respecting  liim  are 
remarkably  obscure.  According  to  Cicero  (iV.  D.,  1, 
38),  Aristotle  believed  that  no  such  pefaon  aa  Oiphena 
the  poet  had  ever  existed ;  hat  perhaps  he  only  meam 
that  the  poems  a.scribed  to  him  were  spurious  Or* 
pheuB  is  mentioned  as  a  real  person  by  several  of  the 
andent  Qreek  writera,  namely,  by  the  lyric  poets  Iby- 
cin  rmd  Pinilar,  thr  hi  t nrians  Helianicus  and  Phere- 
cydcs,  and  the  Athenian  tragedians :  he  is  not  uien- 
tinned  hf  Homer  ev  Hesiod.  Some  ancient  writera 
reckon  freveral  persons  of  tliis  name,  and  Hero<lotns 
sfjcakj*  of  two.  In  later  times  a  number  of  tn.ar\ellous 
stories  were  connccte4l  with  his  name. — The  fbllowii^^ 
iatheUMnodaiy  liiatoiyof  Qrpheiw.  His  native  coon* 
try  was  Thraee.  ftis  a  mtunlmMe  Ihet,  that  moat  of 
t?i-  frri  Ht)  tTi-  respecting  Greek  civilizatiim  are  con- 
nected with  the  Thracians,  who  in  later  times  nioke  a 
language  lUrialaDigiia  to  the  OwelMi,  —d  waw  bohed  < 
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upon  by  them  as  barbwiMU.  Mulkr  expiamti  ihin  by 
pointing  otti  that  the  ThsMiMW  of  thece  ie^da  wera 


not  the  name  people  as  those  of  the  historical  period, 
but  a  Greek  race  who  lived  in  the  district  called  Pie> 
ria,  to  the  cast  of  the  OlympuK-mnffe,  to  the  north  of 
ThesMly,  and  to  the  aouth  of  F.matliMi  or  Macodonia. 
(MmOgr,  Hi$t.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  36.)  The  tine  at  wliieh 
Orpheus  lived  i.s  pi  .1  In.  nil  writer-;  not  !oni{  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  by  luont  at  the  [htkxI  of  the 
nautic  expedition,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries 
lii-furf  our  era.  He  was  said  to  havi!  b<-«'ii  tlie  son  of 
Anoiio  and  the  muse  Calliope,  or,  according  to  an- 
Otaer  accpwit,  of  Ocagrus  and  a  muse.  The  poets 
npratent  him  as  a  King  of  Tinea,  but  tba  liiatohans 
ar«  i^enerally  silent  ekoai  Ua  station.  Aoeording  to 
Clniiciis  of  Alcxandrra  he  was  the  iliwiple  of  Musa'us, 
but  the  more  common  accouiUa  make  him  his  teacher. 
He  mm  one  of  the  Argonanta,  to  wbon  ho  rendeml 
the  greatest  service  by  hb  skill  in  music ;  the  en- 
chanting tones  of  his  lyre  made  the  Argu  move  into 
the  water,  delivered  th<-  horoaa  fimn  many  difficulties 
and  tl.iiitjiT.s  whilf  on  the  voynwe,  and  mainly  contrib- 
uted to  tli*-ir  .xucress  in  ol>taintng  the  goldcu  fleece. 
Aftar  thr  voyaiM',  Orplicu.s  returned  to  the  cavern  in 
^biaea  in  vihiM  he  commonly  dwelt  He  is  said  by 
aeme  anthors  to  have  made  a  iroyage  to  Egypt  before 
the  Ar^iuKMitic  oxi>e<lition. — The  skill  with  which  Or- 
(»hetu  struck  the  lyre  was  &bled  to  have  been  such  as 
to  move  the  very  trees  and  raeko,  and  thebeaata  of  the 
forr.st  assembled  round  him  as  he  touched  its  chords. 
He  U:ui  fur  his  wife  a  nymph  named  Eurydice,  who 
died  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  as  she  was  flying  from 
Aristsus.  Orpheus,  disconsolate  at  her  loss,  deter- 
mined to  descend  to  the  lower  world,  to  endeavour  to 
mollify  its  rulers,  and  obtain  permission  for  his  beloved 
Eurydioe  to  return  lo  the  lesiona  of  ligjtA.  Aimed 
ontywHhhis  lyre,  heentendmeTeaI]nsofHadea,and 
:  I  '  .i  1  111  e.isy  admittance  to  the  palnre  of  Pluto.  At 
ilic  iiuibu-  of  liis  "  golden  shell,"  to  borrow  the  beauti- 
All  language  of  ancient  poetry,  the  wheel  of  IxiODatoiK 
ped,  Tantalus  fijri/ot  the  thirst  that  tonncntcd  him.  the 
vulture  ceased  to  prey  un  the  vitals  of  Tttyoi>,  iutd  Plu- 
to and  Pnaeipina  lent  a  favouring  ear  to  his  prayer. 
EunpdioB  waa  aUowed  to  letom  wUh  him  to  the  upper 
world,  but  only  on  iwndition  that  Orpheus  did  not  look 
back  upon  her  before  tficy  had  reached  the  confines  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  He  broke  the  omdition,  and 
ahe  vsnished  from  hia  aight.  Hie  deatt  ia  difocntly 
relatetl.  Tlie  most  common  account  is,  that  he  w;lb 
torn  iji  pieccti  liy  the  Tbracian  women,  at  a  Bacchic 
fealivalt  m  revenge  for  the  contempt  which  he  had 
shown  towards  them  through  his  sorrow  for  the  Iuhh;  of 
Eurydice.  {ApoUotl.,  1,  3. — Virg.,  (ret^r^.,  4,  464.) 
His  limbs  were  scattered  over  the  plain,  but  his  head 
waa  thrown  «|Km  the  river  Hebma,  whieh  boie  h  down 
to  the  aea,  and  the  wave*  then  carried  U  to  Leaboa, 
where  it  waHhiiii  .l  r  I.eslws.)  The  MuBcs col- 
lected the  £ragmeiit«  uf  iiis  body  and  interred  them  at 
libedira,  and  Jnfriter,  at  their  prayer,  ptaeed  his  lyre 
in  the  Kkie.s  {ApoUod.,  I.  c.—ApoU.  Rhod  ,  1.  2.3  — 
Hermes  ap.  Alhcn.,  13,  p.  597.) — The  poets  and  fab- 
nKsts  have  attributed  to  Orpheoa  many  great  improve- 
ments  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  Indeed,  his 
having  moved  even  animals,  and  trees,  and  the  flinty 
ro<-ks  hy  the  sweetnes.s  of  his  strainr^.  would  Kcem  to 

indicate  nothing  more  than  hia  aoocessfol  exertions  in 
dvUuing  the  early  race  of  men.  {Horat.,  Ep.  ad 
Pi»^  891.)  Nearly  all  the  ancient  writers  slate,  that 
Qrpihens  introduced  into  Ciret-cc  the  doctrines  of  rcli- 
gion  and  the  worship  of  the  goda.  The  fbundation  of 
mysteries  h  also  a.scril>fd  to  him.  (Arixktp'i  " 
lOM.  -Eunp.,  Hhts  ,  Mb  —Fialo,  Prulag  ,  p  -iiti  j 
Herodotus  (S,  M)  ajpeaka  of  Otj^tac  and  Bacchic  mys- 
teriea.  These  myaleriea  aeem  to  have  been  different 
fimn  those  of  Elenab.  The  eatabhshmoit  of  social  in- 

MO 


as  we  have  just  remarked,  attributfid  to  Orpheui.  An>> 
tophanes  say  h.  that  he  taught  men  to  abstain  from  tninw 
der.  {Ran,,  1030  )  He  u  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  many  fables.  A  passage  in  an  epigram,  to 
which,  however,  no  authority  can  be  attached,  ascribes 
to  him  the  invention  of  letters.  (Fdmc ,  fit6.  Grot., 
vol.  I,  p.  178.)  The  disoeveiy  of  many  thin|i  in  med- 
icine IK  also  assigned  to  hliu  [PUn  .  'iU,  2).  and  li,,  ». 
call  of  Eurydice  from  the  lower  world  ut  »uuietuQC« et> 
plained  as  referrniii;  to  hie  akitt  in  the  bealiiig  art.  lb 
waji  said  to  have  l>i'en  a  soothsayer  and  an  incli  irittr, 
and  he  hiiJ  u  faniouj*  oracle  hi  Lesbos  A  (.liaie  in  itw 
invention  of  the  lyre  is  also  ascribed  to  lum  h«  kccvn 
ed  it  fitom  Apollo  with  aeven  atringa^and  addeii  to  it 
man.  Aeooiding  to  Phitaidi,  he  was  the  fir»t  that  ac. 
companied  the  tyre  with  singing'.  The  f  ihle  that.  aft«r 
lus  death,  lus  bead  floated  to  Lesbos,  is  a  uoetiisiltBiidi 
of  representing  the  skill  of  the  natives  oithat  ishnda 
lyric  poetry.  Orpheus  is  said  to  havp  c mh-Hli,  I  l  l.*  re- 
ligioua  and  philosophical  opniioni>  la  putuu.  t>ui  ih« 
works  ascribed  to  him  arc  evidently  spunoii&  .\d  ae. 
count  of  these  will  be  found  under  the  article  Oq^hica. 
(Encycl.  Us.  KnotcL,  vol.  17,  p.  37.)— It  it  stated  ofOf- 
plieus,  by  some  ancient  authorities,  that  he  abctaiodd 
Irpm  the  eatins  of  fleab*  and  bad  an  abboncnce  ul  cgg^ 
GOQaidered  aa  food,  from  apersoaaion  that  the  eff  «ai 

the  principle  of  all  Lelnm;  Many  other  armuuls  are 
given  of  him,  which  would  seem  to  assiinilaif  hu dm- 
actcr  to  that  of  the  cariy  priesta  of  India.  The  » 
cients,  however,  unable  lo  tliKcover  any  moili^  t y  w!ikh 
he  could  have  ubtamed  hia  knowledge  fruiu  axiv  udier 
tiourcc,  pretended  tliat  he  had  visited  £g)'pt.  aodhad 
there  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  >•(  M>  >si 
Osiris,  This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  r.ii['fA>itioi 
purely  gratuitous,  since  a  careful  exainiiuii.  ii  ih' 
subject  leads  dtrecUy  to  the  belief  that  Oipbou  m 
of  Hinda  oriinoit  andthat  he  was  anicBdwrsfosisf 
those  saccrtlntal  r  il micij  which  professed  the  reli^i<»D 
of  Budda,  and  who,  being  driven  from  tb«ir  boom 
in  the  northern  parts  of  India  and  in  the  pUiiu  of  Tar- 
tary  by  tlu^  s.u])erior  ]i>>\'v  cr  of  the  rival  seet  of  Bnb- 
ma,  moved  gradually  onward  to  the  \vei>l,  disjjeniiniin 
their  progress  the  lM>ncfits  of  civilization,  and  the  nj*" 
teriea  and  tenets  of  their  peculiar  iatth.  There  mm 
to  be  a  curiooa  anaktgy  between  the  name  of  die  fOrt 

and  the  old  Creek  term  upour,  dark  or  Idicn^dtMiU 
(compare  vMkwor*  Ipefto^,  orbut^  furau),  so  ihst  tk 
appellation  Orpkmt'ma.j  have  bean  doivcd  1} 
e:irly  Creeks  from  hi.s  dusky  Hindu  complexicn  T>- 
dcath  ol  Eurydice^  and  the  descent  of  Orpbeuii  u  lie 
shades  for  the  poipoae  of  edEbding  her  restoration,  ap- 
pear to  he  nolliinp  more  than  an  aliecorical  aliueaaW 
certain  events  comicctcd  with  the  rcUgious  andaNol 
instructions  of  the  bard.  It  will  not,  we  In  j  r.  W 
viewed  aa  too  bold  an  aaaertion,  that  such  a  kia»it  u 
EhuTdioe  never  eiisted.   The  name  Bmrdiee  (Elf*' 

iVuri)  apj)oar«  to  he  compounded  of  the  .idvr rbial 
titpv,  or  perhaps  the  adjective  tvoix,  coii*i<lerc«i  a*  i*» 
ing  of  two  terminations  (JKilntc,  Gr.  Gr.,  vol  1. 
6  120  — A'«7t«''r,  <7,    G>  ,  vol   I .  p.  353,  ^  309).  Md 
the  noun  6Uij,  and  it  w  ould  peeni  to  be  nothuig  mflff 
than  an  appellation  for  that  Kyhteni  of  juUdta  i  L 
moral  rectitude  which  Orpheus  had  introduced  amo^ 
the  earlier  progenitors  of  the  Grecian  race.  anJ 
foundations  of  w  hieh  had  been  laid  ^oad/y  an<' 'W'^ 
by  him  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  AoocMdiiig'^'^ 
statements  of  the  andent  mytholofpats,  Aiirisn  w 
8on  of  Apollo  and  ilie  nymph  Cvrcne,  hcrao  i'  fna» 
uured  of  Kujydicc,  the  wife  of  Orpb<nis,      (  ursow 
her  into  a  wood,  where  she  ended  her  day*  frvta 
sting  of  '  srrprnt  — It  has  already  been  itated,  _» 
another  part  ot  this  volume  (rid.  Anstacus),  that  Ai^ 
tous  would  seem  lo  he  in  reality  an  early  deity  «i  tbf 
Greeks,  presiding  over  flocks  and  herds,  ova  tbe 
propagation  of  b^  and  the  rearing  of  tlM  eihua  ^ 
the  aame  time,  we  find  aaaong  the  < 
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name  of  Aristcus  conncctwl,  in  a  ereateT  or  Ie«i  de- 
grep,  with  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  Bacchus.  Thus, 
DiodoTut  Siculus  (3,  39)  cites  a  legend,  in  which 
AtuUBus  is  mentioned  as  the  inctructor  or  gorcmor 
eTAe  youni;  Baechns.  Frein thesame  source  (3,  71) 
wp  iiifiinnrd,  that  AristajUs  was  iho  first  who  sar- 
hiked  to  Bacchus  oa  to  a  god.  Nonnus  representa 
hiai  as  one  of  the  prineipal  teaden  in  the  expedition  of 
Barf'hns  nfrninst  India ;  and  in  Orrrcc  his  history  h 
conu.  rt.'il  with  that  of  the  time  of  Cadtnub,  tho  found- 
er of  Thebes.  ih<>  Inrthplacc  of  Bacchus  in  Grecian 
mythology.  {Nonni  Diunyn.,  5,  p.  153,  cd  1 B05,  Rvo  ) 
From  a  view  of  these  and  other  authorities,  it  would 
•rem  that  there  had  been  some  union  cfTcctod  be- 
tweea  the  religious  worship  of  Aiistasns  and  Bao- 
dras.  Regarding  this  latter  deitif  as  embleroatie  of 
th.'  L'real  productive  priiiciplo,  which  imparts  its  .nni- 
mattng  and  fertilizing  influence  to  everything  around, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  onion  should 
bave  taken  place  hot  w  orn  this  sysfrm  and  that  of 
Aristirus.  the  god  of  a<rrtcuIturo  and  of  the  flocks. 
Now  the  religious  wysltin  introduced  by  Orpheus, 
tiwMigh  itHcIf  connected  with  the  woralvip  of  Bacchus, 
was  wry  different  from  the  popular  rites  of  this  same 
deity  The  Orphic  worshipprrs  of  IV  i  I  ns  did  not 
indnife  in  unrc^raincd  pleasure  and  frantic  enthusi- 
asm, W  radier  aimed  at  an  aseelie  purity  of  life  and 
manners  The  consequence,  thcn  f  rr,  would  .•^rf'm  to 
Itave  been,  that  these  two  system  ,  the  Orjibic  and  the  ' 
DOjmiaroMteanM  at  last  into  din  rt  collision,  and  the  | 
K»mier  waa  made  to  succumb.  In  the  figurativr-  Irm- 
guage  of  poetry,  Aristasus  (the  type  of  the  popular  sys- 
tem) piirsiti-.s  Eurydice  (Ebpv-otKTi,  the  darliii<j  insti- ' 
iQtiaQs  of  OrpheosX  and  ttie  venom  of  the  serpent  (the  ! 
gross  fieense  conneeted  widi  the  popular  orgies)  occa- ' 
•ions  hrr  death  Orpheus,  say  the  poetii,  lamenting  I 
the  loss  of  his  bclovinl  Eurydice,  descended  in  quest ' 
ef  her  to  the  sliades.  The  meaning  of  the  legenti 
FTidf-ntly  is,  that,  afflirtrd  at  the  overthrow  of  the  fa- 
vonic  iiystt'iu  which  he  had  «o  ardcntW  promulgated, 
mi  the  corruption  which  had  succeeded  to  hls  purer 
pncepta  of  moral  duty,  ho  endeavoured  to  reclaim  men 
nom  the  sensual  indulgences  to  which  they  had  bc- 
c.'TTip  ittarhfd.  !iy  liolditi;^  u|i  to  tlieir  view  the  terrors 
of  future  puaisbinent  in  another  worid.  Indeed,  that 
h»  was  tM  first  who  introdaeed  among  the  Greeks  the 
iif-:i  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishtnettf  n,  is 
expresatly  asserted  by  ancient  authorities.  {Dtod.  Stc., 
1,  M. — Wutding,  «d  Died.,  /.  e. — Earner's  My  thol- 
es, vol  4,  p  159 )  The  awftil  threatening^  tliat 
were  thus  unfolded  to  their  view,  and  the  blissful  en- 
joyments of  an  Elj'sium  which  were  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  the  &ithful,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  bring- 
mg  back  men  to  the  purer  path  of  moral  reetittide,  and 
to  a  f  iir>  r  and  hrijrhter  state  of  things  ;  but  either  the 
UDpatiencc  of  their  instrttcter  to  see  his  ofibrta  realized, 
or  some  act  of  heedlessness  and  inattentfon  on  his 
^art,  (rristratcd  all  his  hopi  >»,  and  ntanliind  relapsed 
once  more  into  moral  darkiu  jis.  in  the  fanciful  phra- 
seolo^  of  the  poet,  the  dtxrtrine  of  a  ftlture  state  of 
Donaninientf  an  taught  by  Orpheus,  was  converted  into 
nls  deteent  to  the  shacfes.  His  endeavour  to  re-es- 
t,ib!i<h  th»  <*e  iin  aiis  the  moral  system  which  he  had 
on^inaUy  promulgated,  became,  to  the  eye  of  the  ear- 
ner fwid,  an  impassioned  search,  even  amH  the  dark- 

ne«.^  of  the  lower  world,  for  Ihi*  lost  ohjert  of  ronjuLral 
Injection ;  and  by  th.^  tones  of  the  lyre,  which  bent  even 
Ptal»aiid  Proscrjnna  to  Us  will,  appear  to  bo  tndinted 
tfcoee  tweet  and  uiovinij  aecmts  of  moral  harmony, 
in  which  were  describwl  thi-  joys  of  Elysium,  and 
who**'  power  would  be  acktiowlr'dgod  even  by  those 
whom  the  terrors  of  punislunent  could  not  intimidate. 

OnrnTcii,  certain  works  fidsely  ascribed  to  Oqiheus, 
wrliirh  ifnhodied  th'»  opinion'^  of  a  class  of  persons 
termed  'Opdtxot.  These  were  the  followers  of  Or- 
pfc— *>  ttat  wto  aiy,nwoditkma  of  pefsontwho,iiBilR 


the  guidance  of  the  ancient  mystical  poet  Oqiheus, 
dedicated  themselven  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  in 
whieh  they  hoped  to  fin<l  the  gratification  of  an  ardent 
longing  after  tho  soothing  and  elevatiiw  inflamee  of  re- 
ligion. The  Baeehns,  to  whose  wowiMp  theae  Orphic 
rites  {t*1  'Ojy6iKti  Kultoii'  ^ct  i:al  TSaK\tKi'i,  HrrMl,  2. 
81)  were  annexed,  was  the  Chthonian  deity,  Bacchus 
or  Dtonysns  Zagrens,  closely  eoimeeted  with  Ceies 
and  Proserpina,  and  who  was  the  porsonifiefl  expres- 
Eson,  not  only  of  the  most  rapturous  pleasure,  but  also 
of  a  deep  sorrow  for  the  miseries  of  hnman  life.  The 
Orjihir  legends  and  poems  related  in  grent  part  to  this 
same  Baeehns,  who  was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity, 
with  Phito  or  Hades  (a  doctrine  given  by  the  philoso- 
pher Hcraolhas  as  the  opinion  of  a  partienlar  sect), 
and  upon  whom  the  Oipnic  flieologers  founded  their 
hopes  of  the  purifiealion  and  ultimate  immortality  of 
the  soul.  But  their  mode  of  celebrating  this  worship 
was  very  different  from  the  popular  rites  of  Bacchus. 
The  Orphie  worshippers  of  l>:ir(  hi:-  did  not  indulge 
in  unrestrainixl  pleiuiurc  and  Iraniie  enthusiasm,  but 
rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  purity  of  Ufe  and  nlanners. 
The  followers  of  Orpheus,  when  they  had  tasted  the 
mystic  sacrificial  feast  of  raw  flesh  torn  the  ox 
of  Hacrhu.s  {iliitoitxiyin),  partook  of  no  other  animal 
food.  They  wore  ohio  white  linen  garments,  like 
Oriental  and  Egyptian  inieets.  (M&br,  Hut.  LU. 
Gr.,  p.  231,  Bcqq.) — Of  the  Orphic  writers,  the  most 
celebrated  are,  Onomacritus,  who  lived  under  Pisis- 
tratuR  and  his  sons,  and  Ccrcops,  a  Pythagorean,  who 
liviil  about  B.C.  501  Works  ascribed  to  Orpheus 
were  extant  at  a  very  early  period.  Plato  mentions 
several  kinds  of  Orphic  poems ;  but  he  intimates  that 
they  are  not  genuine.  Aristotle  speaks  of  them  as 
the  fthtttttfd  {rit  itnXovfirva)  Orphic  poems.  In  later 
times,  all  manner  of  works  on  mysteries  and  reli'^ion 
were  a8cril»ed  to  him.  There  are  also  Orphie  p.  ems 
later  than  the  Christian  era,  whieh  are  ditlienlt  to  he 
distintruished  from  those  of  earher  times. — The  wri- 
tings aj>cribe«l  to  Orpheus,  and  which  have  reached  our 
times,  are  as  follows :  1 .  Hymn*  (T/mM),  eighty-eight 
in  nomher.  They  are  in  hexameter  verse,  and  wmb 
most  of  fliem,  as  is  thought,  composed  by  Onomaerf* 
tus. — 2.  An  fiistorical  or  epie  f)oriii  i  n  the  Erpnlitirm 
of  the  ArgMautM  ('ApywmntKu),  in  1384  verses,  proh- 
ably  by  Onomaefftitt;  at  least,  hy  some  onomteailier 
th.an  Homer. — 3.  A  work  on  the  Magical  virturs  of 
Stones  {nepl  AWttv,  or  AtOtxu),  in  768  hexameters, 
showing  how  theymajhevaed  as  preservatives  against 
poisons,  and  a.s  a  means  of  conciliating  the  iiivoor  of 
the  gods. — 4.  Fragments  of  various  other  works; 
among  which  is  placed  a  poem  of  Gfi  verses,  entitled 
Tfp^  leu^uSVt  coHcemtng  EaTthqynkr.y,  thai  m,  of  the 
prognostics  to  he  deiived  from  this  species  of  phenom- 
ena ;  a  pn^luction  sometimes  a.serihed  to  the  f.ihulous 
Hermes  Trismegistus.  Many  other  fragments  of  the 
Orphic  poems,  some  hi  ■  metrical  form,  others  COD- 
verted  into  prose,  and  scattered  throughout  the  com- 
mentary of  ProeluK  on  the  Cratylua  of  Plato,  were  col- 
lected hom  the  Munich  MSS.  by  Werfer,  and  inserted 
in  the  Philological  Transactions  of  Munich.  {Aem 
PhUologoTum  Mmaeenamm,  vol.  2,  p.  113,  srqq.)  — 
Other  writings,  also  aserihed  to  Oqiheus.  hut  whieh 

have  not  come  down  to  us,  except  it  be  a  few  scat- 
tered ftamnents  of  some  of  them,  are  the  following: 

1  fsnrrnt  Lfc^ih  ('\rpol  >.6yot),  a  complete  BTstem 
of  Orphic  theology,  in  twenty-four  books.  It  was  as- 
cribed by  some  to  Ccrcops  and  Diognetus.  but  was 
proh.aMy  the  production  of^  several  authors. — 2.  Pro^ 
ecus  (XpjjauoD. — 3.  Ba«t;{«;u',  probably  stories  relative 
to  Bacchus  and  his  mysteries.  They  were  attrilnitod 
by  some  to  Arignotes,  a  pupii  or  dauarhter  of  Pytliaf- 
oras. — 4.  The  deteent  to  Hailes  ('If  fr  AlJkm  Konffc- 
rrir).  a  poem  of  rrreat  antiipiitv.  ascribed,  ainoii^r  oth- 
ers, to  Ccrcops. — 5.  Jicltgwus  Rttci  or  Myttene* 
(TtXml),  dhnetiaif  for  worshipping  and  appeaafaqg 
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the  i^ods ;  probably  by  Oiioutocrituji. — As  laic  a»  tha 
17t)i  coin II ry.  no  one  doubted  but  that  the  diflerent 
works  which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus,  or,  at  leaitt,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  were  either  the  produclioiu  of 
Or])Iiini><  Iiiiii.st  lf,  or  of  Onoinacritus,  wnu  was  regard- 
ed a«  the  restorer  of  these  ancieut  poems.  The  learn- 
ed Huet  was  the  first  ^hot  betievm^  tliBt  he  had  ^ 
covere<l  in  thrm  traces  of  Christianity,  «  x]  ci  hSi  i  the 
•aspicioii  that  they  might  be  the  work  of  boiae  pious 
impostor.  In  1 751 ,  when  Ruhnkea  published  his  sec- 
ond crillcal  letter,  lie  attacked  the  opinion  of  Huet, 
and  placed  the  composiliou  vf  ibc  works  in  iiuc-slioii 
in  the  tenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Gesncr 
went  still  farther,  and  in  hie  Frategomcna  Orphtca, 
which  were  read  in  1769  at  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gcii,  an<l  subsequently  placed  in  Haniberj^er'n  edition 
of  Onthcus,  pahlishcd  alter  Gesoer*s  death,  he  declared 
that  be  had  liMind  nothiag  in  these  poems  which  pre- 
vented the  belief  that  they  were  cnmposcd  before  the 
period  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  allowed,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  might  have  been  letouched 
by  Oiiomarritu"  Gr-'v.fT  found  an  opponent  in  thf 
cek'bratod  \  alckenaer,  v^uo  believed  the  author  of  Uie 
poemii  in  question  to  have  belonged  to  the  Alcxandrc- 
an  school.  iVaick,  ad  UtrodL.  tL  Wttukng)  In 
1777,  Sehncioer  revised  and  adopted  the  theory  of 
Huet.  {Schnnder,dc  dubta  Carm.  Orphic,  a ut  lui  Uatr 
et  velustaie. — Analect.  Crtt.,  fuse.  1.)  The  same 
poems,  in  which  Ruhnkcn  had  found  a  diction  almost 
Homeric,  and  Ge.sm  r  the  simple  style  of  remote  an- 
titiuity,  appeared,  tu  the  German  professor,  the  work 
CtMt  latar  Jrlatonist,  initiated  into  the  tenets  of  Jodaism 
and  the  mysteries  of  ChriBtianily.  His  arguments, 
deduced  entirely  from  the  style  of  these  productions, 
were  strengthened  by  Thunmann  (.Vt  i/e  yhiUdo^.  Bib- 
iwduJct  vol.  4,  p.  298),  who  discovered  iu  these  poems 
historical  and  geographical  erron  audi  aa  ooula  only 
liavc  been  eominitted  by  a  writer  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  PtuU-aiy  Euer^tes  And  yet  it  tiuiguiar 
enough,  that  Manneit, arguing  from  the  acquaintance 
with  geographical  terms  displayed  by  the  imtlmr  of 
these  poems,  places  htm  between  Herodotus  atui  I'yth- 
ias.  (<»Vt»^.,  vol.  4,  p.  07  )  lu  1782  Ruhnkcn  pub- 
lished a  new  cdilioo  of  his  critical  iettert  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  refute  the  opinion  of  Sdmeidcr,  al- 
lowing, at  the  liame  time,  that  the  position  assumed  by 
V'olckenaer  was  not  an  improbable  one.  The  discus- 
sion rested  here  for  twenty  years,  when  Schneider,  in 
his  edition  of  the  Armm  iulics  published  in  1803,  dc- 
ftiudcd  the  theory  which  ho  hod  supported  in  his 
joungcr  days,  adduig,  at  the  aamc  time,  however, 
some  modifications  ;  for  he  allowed  that  the  author  u( 
the  Argonautics,  aUhough  comparatively  uiudeni,  hod 
appropriated  to  himself  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
AJexandrean  school.  Two  yean  after,  Hermann,  in 
a  memoir  annexed  to  his  e^fon  of  the  Orphica,  and 
subsequently  in  a  be[  i  ti  dixsertalidn,  supporteil 
with  rare  erudition  the  upuuuu  of  Huet,  and  that  which 
Schneider  hud  advanced  in  1777.  After  giving  a  brief 
nccnuiit  of  the  state  of  the  controversy,  Hermann  pro- 
ceedb  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  Orphic  verse. 
He  first  indicate!  the  progressive  modification  of  the 
heiameter  verse,  through  the  series  of  the  epic  and 
didactic  hexameter  writers,  pointuiff  out  the  gradual 
changes  which  it  underwent  from  the  time  of  Homer 
till  it  waa  wholly  remodelled  by  Nounus.  He  delects, 
in  the  hexameteta  of  the  Orphic  poems,  those  peculiar- 
ities which  show,  ^  he  thinks,  that  their  author  must 
have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
juat  before  the  hexameter  verse  received  its  last  con- 
widcrablc  modification  under  the  hands  of  Nonnus. 
{Vtd.  Nonnus.)  Five  German  critics.  Heync,  Voss, 
Wolf,  Huschkc.and  Konigamann,  oi)poHed  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Schneider  ami  Hermann,  and  declared  in  favour 
of  TaIdLenaer*«  theory.  ( Voss,  Dcd$c.  dcr  ubcrsctz. 
in  He*iodus^U.t  Jfecmr,  Jtfu  L.  2^  1906,  n.  138. 
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— Ilmdikcy  lie  Uruha  Argonaut.,  Roil., 
KomgamoMn,  Pnimf.  Crit.,  1810, 4to.>— The  vAm- 
ity  of  the  grammarian  Draco,  who  cites  Uxf  Argomut- 
ics  of  Orpheus,  having  been  strongly  urced  \  ^ 
nigsinann  a^jainHt  Hermann,  the  latter  obtained  tbe 
work  of  Draco,  which  until  then  bad  remained  mud- 
itod,  from  the  eelebnted  Bast,  and  publidied  it  it 
Leijisie  in  1R12.  Draco  does,  m  fact,  dti  the  Argo- 
nauUcs,  and  his  authority  is  the  more  cnlilled  to  au^ 
ti  ij,  .since  Hermann  himself  has  shown  Unt  he  find 
l>efore  the  tiiiu;  of  Apollonius  Dysculus,  and,  conie. 
quenlly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  ccntui)-; 
whereas,  before  this,  he  had  been  generally  assigaid 
to  the  sixth  century.  (Compare  Tttdcmmn^Unt- 
chetdands  erste  Fhtlosimken,  Lctpz.,  1780,  6^o.  — 
Ccrlach,  ilc  Hymms  OrphiciJi  CtjmmintiHw,  GilL 
1797,  8vo.)  Hennaun,  however,  has  greatly  iliakm 
the  authority  of  Draco,  and  leads  us  to  et^citda  iht 
opinion  that  w  e  pob-set-s  only  an  extract  of  the  woik, 
augmented  by  iiiterpulatiuuis  and  uiareinaljiotsetliHt 
have  crept  into  tlie  text.  (SchULHut.  Lu  Gr^xi. 
l,p.38,seqf  )  It  in  even  pruliabie  thai  the  vrrv  prt 
relating  to  Orpheus  w  a*  added  b)  Coiiistaijiuic  Lm»- 
ris. — In  1824,  a  prize  dissertation  appeared  by  anotte 
German  scholar.  Bode.  {Orphcut  Poctann  Cratt- 
rum  AntifuittimuM,  Gilt.,  4to.)  Assumine  ihr 
riousness  of  the  Orphic  pociub,  the  author  claiiuis  unh 
to  establish  the  country,  age,  and  chsncter  of  ik 
poet ;  and  of  hun,  lut  as  one  Uatoiicd  pefsoiMge,ta 
only  as  the  representative  of  a  primeval  ichool  of 
baxdii.  liy  a  learned  and  ingenious  train  of  uguacBt, 
he  fixes  the  period  of  the  commcnccmcDt  of  tb<Oi|Aie 
school  about  the  13th  centur}'  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  making  it  carlirr  than  tlx 
time  of  the  Huuieric  {>ocms,  whicu  he  asiignt  to  the 
10th  century  .—The  best  edition  of  the  Onluait  ihn 
of  Hermann,  Lrss.,  1805,  Svo.  The  cdibm  of  G«S' 
ner  is  also  a  valuable  one,  Lip*.,  1764,  6to.  Schiif- 
fur  published  likewise  a  new  edition  of  the  Gnek  text 
in  18 18, 12niaj  .  fur  the  use  of  pralections  and  icbcoU. 
{Hoffmann,  Lcz.  Bthltop.,  vol.  3.  p  1?6.)  TV-  Or- 
phic fragments  are  given  by  Luheck  iu  his  Ag.^iii^ 
mus,  Hegiom^  IttSf  8vo. 

Orthia,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta.  Alhcta^ 
tar  boys  were  scourged  during  the  festival  csQcd  K» 
amastigcxis  {Sid/iaariyuati).  The  young  iufffrtn 
were  called  Bomwoica).   (  VU.  Boouuiicsi  uid  Dim-) 

OvmoB,  the  dog  that  guanled  the  ounof  Geijw. 
He  had  two  heads,  and  was  xprung  frooi  theuniMKf 
Echidna  and  Typbon.  5  ) 

ORTOspina  orOnoapiDA  Mo.vs  (Ptolemy  ginof  i; 
the  former  nmie.  aiid  StraI>o  the  latter),  a  chain  of 
niountaiiu^  in  ^paiii ;  properly  spcakiiig,  aconlinuatioB 
of  the  range  of  Idubcda.  One  part  tcnuitiatcs.  in  the 
form  of  a  aegment  of  a  circle,  on  the  coast  of  M*"* 
and  Gremtda,  while  two  anus  arc  sent  offiatbe^ 
rectiriyi  i)f  Bietica,  one  of  which  jmr.KUCB  maJ^i^ - 
western  direction,  and  is  called  Moos  Mariaoiu,  wi 
Sterm  Jtforena;  the  oUier  nma  mors  to  the  m» 
west,  nearer  the  coast,  and  is  called  Mods  ni[iuln,no* 
Sitrra  Nevada,  ending  on  the  coast  at  GaJpi;  v>r  Gii- 
raltar.    (J/annerl,  Gcqfr.,  ^  l,p.  40G.) 

Ortvgia,  I.  a  spot  near  the  port  of  Epbfsas,^W 

1)lanted  with  cyprcii^ca  and  other  trees,  and 
»y  the  little  nver  Cenchrius.    Latona  w.is 
some  to  b^ve  been  delivexed  here  of  hex  tniiu 
groTB  was  filled  with  shrikes,  and  adorned  wtt  tM» 
by  till-  liaiid  of  .Seop.is  and  uther  eminent  •r.i.j'tors. 
(A7r«A.,  639.)    According  to  Chandkr  J  ^ 
Asia  Minor,  p.  176),  thie  part  of  the  coa«i 
gone  considrrahir  nlirrations     Ortygi.i  disapt**"" 
ed,  the  land  having  encroached  on  the  a«a  (Cf* 
mey»  Asia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  376.)— II.  An  islauo  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuse,  forming  one  of  the  five  quafltw 
of  that  city.    The  colonists  under  Archias  6it  f^' 

tlad  hm»  axid  aftAKwaid  «it»idfld  to  Achiadnw  « <w 
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mainhml  of  Sicily.  Ortygia  was  famed  for  containing 
liie  if  lebrated  fount  of  Arctliusa.  The  earlieitt  men- 
tion of  this  island  is  found  in  Hesiod  {Thetf.,  1013). 
On  it  is  now  sitoale  the  greater  part  of  modem  Syra- 
mm  ( GoUcr,  it  Sitit  «l  Ong.  Syraeu*,,  p.  30.  ««y . ) 
— ril  One  ofth0«nlyainM«fthaMiaiiiofiMoa. 
(IW  Detos.) 

Okcs.  an  EfyptiM  ddftjr,  Mm  of  (Mtw  and  bis. 

(VlJ  HoruT  ) 

U^A,  a  tuwu  of  Hitipanu  Bctica,  m  the  territory 
«f  the  Tuidetani.  AccordiBg  to  Maimart,  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  modern  Huesca,  in  Aragon.  {Gcogr., 
vol.  1,  p.  410.)  Ukert,  however,  places  its  site  to  the 
west  of  the  city  It  was  in  Usca  that  Scrtorius  col- 
kcted  together,  fxatn  the  various  natione  of  Spain^the 
diUfm  of  the  nobilitj,  and  pbeed  mealert  over  them 
irt  instruct  thcia  in  Greek  ami  Roniin  literature.  Plu- 
tjiicii  stales,  that  this  had  tlie  appearance  onlj  of  an 
education,  to  prepare  them  for  being  admitted  dlimie 
uf  Rome  ;  but  th:it  the  childfSB  WOIO,  in  ftol,  10  IBUiy 
kjstagca.    {^Yit  ScTtor.) 

Osci  or  OpIci,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  who  seem 
le  hftve  been  idraitical  with  the  Aueooee  or  Aunuiri, 
ad  who  iidubited  the  eonthem  part  of  the  peninBula. 
Some  ancient  writers  consider  the  AusoncH  to  be  a 
bcaach  of  the  Osci ;  others,  as  Folybius,  have  spoken 
«f  Ihcoi  M  (fieliiiet  tribe*,  but  Ate  vpfiemm  to  im  an 
error  The  n<ime8  0;mcu«  and  O  rv  ?  nrr  undoubtedly 
the  same.  Aristotle  {Pohl.,  7,  10)  caiii  the  country 
fiwB  the  Tiber  to  the  Silarus,  AuHonia  ■niOpieia; 
and  other  ancient  writers  extended  the  name  much 
iaither,  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily  ;  but  the  soutiiern  ex- 
tiemity  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  occu- 
find  pcevioiuly  fay  the  CEnotrianst  a  PeUMgie  nwe, 
who  wore  eonqvmnd  hy  the  Lnwunwe  and  Brnttfi. 
Cunitt.oiie  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonies  on  ttir  co7%&t 
0t  Italy,  was  in  the  country  of  the  Opici.  The  early 
■MMgfHtieiie  of  the  Illyrians  or  Libumians  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  drove  the  aboriginal  inhabitants; 
from  the  lowtandsi  into  the  fastnesses  of  tlie  central 
Apennines,  whence  they  issued  under  the  various 
mmmm  of  &hiDi»  Caeci,  ok  Latini  veteres.  There 
wm  an  aaoent  tnfition  In  Italy,  in  the  time  of  the 
hist  -irian  Dionysius,  of  a  .-iihl  V  u  irruption  of  strangers 
feram  the  opposite  coaat  of  the  .^Vdriatii;,  which  caused 
a  general  commotion  and  dlsporsion  among  the  abo- 
rieinal  tril>e^  Afterward  carao  the  Hellenir  colonies, 
which  occupied  the  whole  seacoast  fitom  Mount  Uar- 
ganus  to  the  extnauty  of  the  pemnMdi,  in  tto  tnt 
and  aeeood  eeolariea  of  Rome ;  in  coiMeqtience  of 
wtiA,  the  popnlttion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Ital- 
ian peninsula  became  divided  into  two  races,  the  tril)es 
of  Ahongind  or  Oscan  desowit,  such  as  the  Sabtni, 
Bamnim.  Loeaiii,  and  Bnitlll,  who  renaiMd  in  pos- 
•cesion  of  tin-  hi^'hiimls,  nnJ  the  Greek  colonist.;  and  | 
their  descendant  K,  who  occupied  the  maritime  districts, 
bat  never  gained  possession  of  the  upper  or  Apennine 

tgwns.    Such  is  the  view  tilccn  bv  Slir  ili  nnd  other 
Utan  witters.    But  Nicbuhr  duiMinbeii  the  Sabini, 
and  their  colonies  the  Sanmitee,  Lucani,  and  other 
tiibaB^whiah  the  Roman  wTttors  caUed  hv  the  moeial 
aanm  of  Sahdttant,  as  a  people  dittnict  from  the  Osd 
err  Opici    He  ."says.  after  Cato  and  ntlw  r  tncient  hi»- 
Comna,  that  the  Sabioi  isaued  out  of  the  highlands  of 
tfco  oeottal  Apenniaea,  naar  Andtomun,  lonif  hefino 
the  eporh  r'the  Trojan  war,  and,  driving  before  them 
the  Ca»can«  or  Prisci  Latini,  who  were  an  Oscan 
tribe,  settled  themeelToa  in  the  country  which  has  to 
this  day  retained  the  name  of  Sabina.    Thence  they 
•ent  out  numcroos  colonies,  one  of  which  penetrated 
into  the  land  of  the  OpicanB,and  became  the  Samnite 
fMople  i  and  aftenvaid  the  fiamnitaa  ooeanied  Cam* 
pMoa,  and,  mixiaf  theswelvea  witfi  the  earner  Oaoan 
population,  settleu  there  and  adopted  their  language. 
But,  farther  on,  in  speaking  of  the  Sabini  and  Sahel- 
lina,  Niatahr  nimita  tha  prahability  of  Ihair  biiag 


originally  a  branch  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Opici  or 
Osci.  Micali  considers  the  Sabini,  Apuli,  McsBapii, 
Campani,  Aurunci,  and  VoliK*i.  as  all  branches  of  the 
mat  Oacaa  fiuiufy.— The  Greeks,  being  aapetior  to 
the  natiw  tribes  in  rafinement  and  meotd  camfaiion, 
affected  to  Jr  ^iii-r  them,  and  thev  applied  to  the  na- 
tive iulian  tribes,  including  the  Koinans,  the  epithet 
"  Opican,"  as  a  wold  of  eonteaopt,  to  denolo  bariia- 
rism  both  in  lantjuaire  and  manners  (Cato,  ap.  PHr,  , 
2U,  1);  and  the  later  liouxan  writers  themselves 
adopted  the  cxprm«ion  in  the  samo  aanae :  **  Otei  lo- 

5m"  was  tantamount  to  a  baibaioaa  way  of  speaking, 
uvenal  says  (3,  207),  "  El  dhkw  Opict  rodehanl  car- 
mina  murf.i,"  vvhi-rc  Opici  ia  equivalent  to  bar  ha- 
rt ;"  and  Ausonius  (,Pro/.,  82, 3)  usee  Ope«a  duur- 
tae'*  in  the  aenae  of  nide,  mpdidhed  eompositiona. 
The  Oscan  lanjiii.i^Tp  was  the  parent  of  the  dialects  of 
the  native  tribes  from  the  Tilier  to  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  Sabini,  Hemici,  Marei,  Samnitcs,  Sidi- 
cini,  Lucani,  and  Brutlii.  while  in  the  regions  north  of 
the  Tiber  the  Etrurian  predominated.  Livy  (10,  20) 
mentions  the  Oscan  as  being  the  language  of  the  Sam- 
nites.  The  older  Latin  wtiten,  and  eifaeialljr  £n- 
nius,  have  DMuiy  Oaean  woida  and  Oacan  terminationa. 
The  Oscan  language  continued  to  hr  nnilerstixxl  at 
Rome  down  to  a  l^r  period  of  the  empire,  and  the 
FdUmtm  AuUaiue,  which  were  in  the  Oaean  tiMignek 
were  highly  reliBhed  by  the  great  lu>tly  of  tlir»  people. 
In  the  Social  war,  the  ConfeAjratei*,  who  were  chiefly 
eommunities  of  Oscan  deeeant,  atamped  Oscan  IcgenM 
on  their  coins.  In  Campania  and  Santninm,  the  Os> 
can  continued  to  be  the  vulgar  tonj^rue  long  after  the 
iioinan  concjuest.  as  appears  Ironi  several  monuments, 
and  especially  from  the  Oscan  inscriptions  found  at 
Pbmpeii.  (MkaHy  Slarim  ie/fU  AnHM  Papolt  halt- 
ant.  ch.  29 — Id.,  Alla.^.  pi.  120. — De  lorio.  Plan  of 
Pumpcti,  pi.  4.) — The  Oscan  race,  like  the  Etruscan, 
ap(>eani  to  have  been,  from  the  remotest  times,  strong* 
ly  under  the  influence  of  reli^jious  rites  nn?!  lawjii(F(f*» 
(us,  3.  r.  Oacum) ;  and  thu  primitive  maimers  and  sim- 
pie  morals  of  the  Oacan  lud  Sabine  tribes,  as  well  aa 
tlwir  bravery  in  arms,  have  been  extolled  by  the  Ro- 
man writers,  among  others  by  Virgil  (JEn.,  7,  728, 
tcijq.)  and  Siliut*-  Italicus  (B,  526,  *cqq.). — f'onrern- 
ing  tiie  scanty  remains  of  the  Oscan  language  which 
have  oome  down  to  na,  the  Allowing  may  be  eonsolt- 
ed  :  "  lAnpmt  Osrcr  Spcrimen  Sin^tilarc,  qucd  sti- 
peresl'2i(du,  ui  mannorc  !\fustci  St  intiiunt,"  which  is 
given  by  Passeri  in  hi«  "  Ptelura  Etrwicorum  in  Va*' 
cults,"  &.C  ,  Rome,  3  vols,  fol.,  1767-75;  and  also 
Guarini.  in  his  "  In  Otca  Epifrrammala  nonmdla 
Commentanux."  yaplcs,  1830,  Hvo.  where  several 
Oscan  inscriptions  are  £>und  collected ;  but  panicu- 
larly  the  learned  work  of  Orotefend,  "  RuiimetUA 
I  Liiiisucr  O.sr.f,"  FJannov  ,  1840.  Another  work  of 
the  last-mentioned  writer,  entitled  "  JiudtmeiUa  Lta* 
put  VMrictt.''  Hannov;  1835,  &c.,  is  also  worthy  of 
lH'in|T  consulted.  Grotcfendf  makcR  both  the  Oscan 
and  the  Latin  come  from  the  Umbrian  language. 
(Encycl.  Ut.  Knmel.,  vol.  17,  p.  47.~/Vw*NAr,  JImi. 
iftel.,  vol.  1,  p.  55,  Cambr.  trarul.) 

Ostxis.  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  deMea,  waa 
brother  of  Isis.  and  the  f.ulier  of  Horus  His  hi.st<iry 
ia  given  in  the  first  book  of  Diodorus,  and  in  i'lutarch's 
tnnliBe  «•  On  Iim  end  Cam*;**  but  it  ia  not  hnprab- 
aide  that  the  ^^enuine  Egyptian  trailitions  respecting 
the  deity  had  been  considerably  corrupted  at  the  time 
of  these  writers.  According  to  their  accounts,  how- 
ever, f  )slris  was  the  first  who  reclaimed  the  Egyptians 
i  rum  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  taught  them  agnculture 
and  the  various  arts  and  sciences.  After  he  had  in- 
tiodttced  chriiiiataon  among  his  own  antjecta,  lia  r^* 
solved  to  viait  the  other  nations  of  tha  wmd  and  ooa- 
fi  r  <iti  them  the  same  blessini^  He  accordingly  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  bis  kingdom  to  Isis,  his 
aialar  and  qnaani  and  gava  bar  HaoMa  to  aaalat  har 
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in  council,  and  Herculra  to  command  her  irtxjp* 
Having  ooUected  a  luir*  anoy  himself,  he  visited  in 
MlcccsMon  Ethiopln.  Arnhia.  .-inii  InJin,  and  thence 
marched  through  Central  /i&u  into  Kuiope,  instruct- 
ing the  nations  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. He  left  his  son  Macedon  in  Thrace  and  Ma- 
cedonia, and  committed  the  cultivation  of  the  land  of 
Attica  to  TriptolcmuR  Aftrr  visiting  all  parts  of  the 
inhabited  workl,  bo  returned  to  Kgyptt  where  he  was 
murdered  soon  after  li»  nrHhrnl  by  m*  bradier  Typhon, 
who  cut  up  his  body  into  twcTify-.-^ix  parts,  ami  diviilrf! 
it  among  the  conspirators  who  had  aided  him  iii  the 
murder  of  hi*  brother.  These  parts  were  afterward, 
with  one  exception,  discovr ml  fty  Isi«,  who  enclos«d 
each  of  them  m  a  statue  of  wax,  made  to  resemble 
Osiris,  and  distriboled  them  through  different  parts  of 
Eg)-pt. — Other  iamm  of  the  legend  may  be  found  in 
Creuzer's  Haborate  work  {Symbolik,  vol.  1,  p.  269, 
.f'/Y  — -Syinholik-,  j^ar  Giiii^nuttit,  vol  1.  jit  1,  ]>  :WJ, 
scqq.)  For  some  remarks  explanatory  of  it,  consult 
Um  avHdo  Hmdottia  infinnw  os  (S,  48),  that 
tlie  festival  of  Osiris  was  celebrated  5n  almost  thf 
••roe  manner  an  that  of  Bacchus.  It  appears,  huwev- 
•r,  not  iiiiprobabjp.  that  th*  worship  of^ Osiris  was  in- 
troduceil  into  K;r>'pt,  in  common  with  the  art*  n'n'  sri- 
enres,  from  the  Ethiopian  Meroe.  We  Irani  Iroiu 
Herodotus  (2,  29),  that  Ammon  and  Osiris  were  the 
national  deittee  of  Meioe,  and  we  are  told  by  Diodoms 
(3,  3)  that  Oririf  UA  a  oolony  from  Ethiopia  into 
E<:ypt. — Osiris  was  venerated  under  thr  form  of  thr 
sacred  bulls  Apb  and  Mnevis  (Diod.  Su.,  1,  21) ;  and 
«■  it  ia  umial  in  the  Egyptian  symbolical  langna^e  to 
irprcsrnt  thrir  deities  with  human  forms,  and  with 
(he  heads  uf  the  animals  which  were  their  representa- 
tives, we  find  statues  of  Osiris  with  the  horns  of  a 
bull.  {Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  2,  n.  295  )  Osiris, 
in  common  with  Isis,  presided  over  the  world  below ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  represented  on 
rolls  of  pwpvnia,  as  sitting  in  jadgment  on  departed 
His  usual  attrihutM  an  the  hich  cap,  the 


spirits. 
flaU  or 


or  whip,  and  the  crosier.  (Fi  rycl.  Us.  Knotrl , 
vol.  17,  p.  49.— Cory,  Horavollo  Ntlnut,  p.  164,  pi.  2.) 

OaisiAl.  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensts  Tertia,  on 
the  coa«!t  of  the  Marc  nritannlrum.  and  at  the  sntith- 
westem  extremity  of  the  Tractus  Ar!iioneu»  Their 
eotttltry,  according  fo  sons,  answers  to  the  modem 
£cm  and  Trigwgr;  but,  arcordinu  to  D'Anville, 
their  chief  eity  was  Vorgannum.  now  Karhez  ,  in  Basse 
Bretnfrrr  (  r,rv  .  B  U  ,  31  -  -W.  i*.,  a,  9,  dtc 
Lenuare^  Ind.  Gcogr.  ad  Cat.,  ».  v.) 

OsihoSnk,  a  dimet  of  Mesopotmnia,  in  the  north- 
western sertion  ofthe  rtmntrv  (1'.,.'  Mc^iij  iitaniia  ) 
OssA.  I.  a  celebrated  mountain,  or,  more  correctiv. 
mountain-range  of  Thessaly,  extending  from  the  rigfit 
l)ank  ofthe  Peneus  alontr  t!ir  M.il'ik  <inn  rn:T«;t  to  thr 
chain  of  Pelion.  It  w.as  .suppo^-rd  that  Ossa  and 
Olympus  were  once  united,  but  that  an  earthquake 
had  rent  them  asunder  (//cro«/.,  7,  132. — Mlian^  V 
M.,  3,  1 ),  forming  the  vale  of  Tempo.  ( Vid  Tempc  ) 
Ossa  was  one  dI  the  nmuntains  whirli  the  giants,  in 
their  war  with  the  gods,  piled  upon  Olympus  in  order 
to  asesnd  to  the  hearens.  (Himt.,  OriT,  II,  nqq. 

—  Vn'r.,  dforcr^,  1.  1  The  nvHlrni  i; i  is  A'lJr- 
#oro,  or,  aerordirirr  to  iJodwcll.  Kissalo.i  (Kiasavos). 
** Mount  Ossa,"  nb-^erse.s  I)o<Kvell,  "which  does  not 
appear  so  hi;;h  as  Pelion.  is  much  lower  than  Olympus. 
It  rises  t'riulually  to  a  point,  which  appears  about  5000 
feet  .abovo  the  level  of  the  plain  ;  but  I  speak  only 
from  conjectnrs."  (ToKr*  vol.  2.  p.  106. — Cramer'* 
Ant.  Cfreeee,  vol,  1,  p.  4W.)— 11.  A  small  town  of 
Meredonia,  in  tlie  territory  of  Bisaltia,  and  situate  on 
a  river  (probably  the  Uasaltcs)  falling  into  the  Stry- 


(ew  vestiges  remain  of  its  ancient  greatness.  AU||» 
torians  agree  in  ascribing  the  foundation  ofOMittoAit- 
cusMarrnif  ,  1.33. — Dion,  i/ai.,  3,44 —T/.r 

1,4.)  That  11  was  a  Roman  colony  we  leam  from 
FloruB  (/.  c. — Compare  Senec,  1,  15. — Tacit.,  Hal^t 

I,  80).  When  the  Romans  began  to  havr  of 
war,  Ostia  became  a  phice  of  greater  importance,  yjd» 
fleet  was  constantly  stationed  there  to  guard  t!ir  motA 
of  the  Tiber.  (Lw.,  22,  U  27.— A.,  23. 38.-11., 
27,  22.)  It  was  hero  that  the  states  of  CjMs  wu 
recei>ed  with  due  solemnity  by  Scipio  Nasica.  «1.fn 
the  public  voice  had  selected  hnn  for  that  duty,  u  the 
best  citizen  of  Rome.    (f'<i7>  39,  14. — HeT9iiat,l. 

II.  10  )  In  the  civil  war*.  Ostia  fell  into  the  liaiHii 
of  iMarius.and  was  treated  with  savace  cruelty.  (Lr  . 
Enit.,  79.)  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  aUndr* 
with  indignation  to  the  capture  of  the  fleet  itationni 
at  Ofltia  vy  some  pirates.  (Pre  L,  Mtml.)  Hw 
town  and  colony  of  Ostia  were  distant  only  tbirtrai 
miles  from  Rome,  but  the  port  itself^  icconbsg  ts  Uw 
ItinerarlMi,  wm  at  tin  nooth  of  the  Tiber;  mm 't 
he  thought  with  Vulpine,  that  the  town  and  harbour, 
with  ail  their  dependcneicK,  might  ocoiot  an  eikat 
of  three  miles  akmg  the  river.  (Yd.  Lot^%l,f. 
inn  )  There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  in  urn- 
tainiug  the  exact  Kituation  of  the  harbonr,  from  ihf 
change  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
monui  of  the  river  daring  the  lapse  of  so  mmx 
Even  the  mi»her  of  its  channds  ft  a  disputed  poo* 
Ovid  Kcems  to  point  out  two  (Faxl  .  A.  1'J\ —Ih* , 
4,  329),  but  Dionysius  Periegetes  positively  ctatct 
^at  there  was  but  one.    T1»e  difletencc,  hamtm, 

he  rpconriled  by  supposintr  that,  in  thf  jwjf- 


mav 


OstTa.  a  celebrated  town  and  harbour,  at  the  mmith 
of  the  river  Tiber,  in  Italy.  It  was  the  port  of  Rome, 
•ad  its  name  ofSB  HOW  oouliiiaes  undunigai^thaii^ 


raphcr's  time,  the  right  brand)  of  the  nvtr  roifht 
alone  be  used  far  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  that 
the  other  stream  was  too  insignificant  and  ahsliowfat 
the  reception  of  ships  of  any  sise.    The  two  AeuM 
still  exist;  the  \vfi  is  called  Fn/maro,  \he  uzhlaa 
which  the  Porttu  Augusti  was  situate,  ia  kiwwD  by 
the  mmo  of  JFVwmect'no.— 'Aceoiding  to  HsMlklfr 
lius  Ceisar  was  the  first  wlio  turned  his  attrnn-'^  tr> 
the  construction  of  a  port  at  Ostia,  by  rai&iiw  tkit  a 
mole  and  other  works ;  hut  it  was  to  the  Emperof 
Claudius  that  this  harbour  8<vm.s  iiuleblcd  fw  all 
magnificence  ascribed  to  it  by  antiqtiity.  SuelOTMi, 
in  his  life  of  that  prince,  has  given  us  a  ilf  tai.'ii  i^- 
count  of  the  Amnation  of  this  iiaihour  with  iu  ^haiw 
(c.  20.— Compare  EHo  Caa».^  80,  11.— Pfci..  M. 
—  /(/ .  3ri.  1.'  •  '  10).    It  is  generally  Mipiiosrd  tH 
Trajan  subset^uciitly  improved  and  beauiiiitd  the  jiort 
of  Osde ;  bat  the  only  authority  for  such  a  suppoaMi 
is  derived  from  the  Kcholiast  on  ,Tuvenal,  iti  hU  com- 
meiit.-iry  on  the  passage  where  that  poet  diKnU-atbe 
entrance  of  Catullus  into  this  haven  (12,75).  It  i» 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  scholiast  migkt^ 
found  the  harbour  of  Ostia  with  that  of  CentiBD  Cdls. 
— In  process  of  lime,  a  considerable  town  was  rm  i 
•roooid  the  harbour  of  Ostia.  wliicb  was  itself  caU^ 
Pwtas  Augusti,  or  simply  Pmnis:  and  a  Tosd  WW 
conptrncteil  thence  to  the  capital,  which  look  the naa* 
of  Via  Portuensis.    Ostia,  as  has  been  rcauiid,  M 
tained  the  summit  of  its  prosperitv  and  iipportmrt 
under  Cl.wdius.  wlio  ahvay.s  tesfiflerl  a  peculiar  n^OT 
for  this  colony.    It  eeeros  to  have  flourished  like** 
under  Wspnsian,  andevcil  as  late  as  the  reign  ofTra- 
jan  ;  for  Pliny  the  younger  informs  us,  ^^^^^^ 
bing  his  I^urcntine  villa,  that  he  derived  wwt^f*"* 
household  supplies  frmn  Ostia     In  the  tin.!"  f-  i^^- 
copins,  liowever,  this  city  was  nearly  deserted.  sl>^«^ 
commerce  and  popalationi  haring  heen  tnaipM*^  *^ 
the  ncifxhbovirinp  Portiis  Aurrusti     The  same 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  trade  and  naviiralion  ofiw 
Tiber  at  this  period ;  from  hnn  we  leam,  that  the  tfUw 
which  was  fonned  Ity  the  separation  ofthe  tvro hlsaCB- 
es  of  that  river  was  called  Sacra    (Jier.  Gft,!  " 
Oempanilttftf..  Jifim.»  M^.)  Thai 
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n  by  AncuB  Marcius,  at  the  &nt  fouiidBtfon  of  Ostia 
(Lit..  1,         -nil  N  ih.Mst  near  ihc  sid-  no-.v  called 
Cmmm  lUl  Sale,    {Cramtft  Anc  Italjf,  vol.  2,  p. 
II.  «f7> — '*Nothinir, "  obMfTM  a  modern  tnvetler, 
"an  be  niofe  dreary  than  ihc  ride  from  Rome  to 
tkia  once  uiignificent  seaport.    You  issnc  out  of  the 
BnU  San  PaoU,  and  proceed  through  a  continticd 
Ifciie  of  diimal  and  hcart-tiinkin^  (l;  'o!ntion  ;  no 
(cldj,  no  dwellings,  uo  trees,  nu  Undinuni^,  no  marks 
iC  coltivaiion,  except  a  few  scanty  patches  of  corn, 
HbSj  KtUered  ortr  the  waitt ;  ind  hats,  like  wig- 
mms,  to  dMlt«r  th«  wr«tc1i«d  atidTtialf'tUmd  people 
tbt  are  doomed  to  live  on  this  field  of  death  The 
Tiber,  loUioff  turbidlj  along  in  ita  solitary  course, 
MMM  mUmhV  to  beboM  Hm  atterad  aewMa  that  bave 
withered  around  him.    A  few  miles  from  Ostia  wc 
entered  opon  a  wilderness  indeed.    A  dreary  swamp 
extended  all  aroond, intermingled  with  thickets, through 
iriiteh  roamed  wild  buffaloes,  the  only  inhabitants  of 
tkc  waste.    A  considerable  part  o/  the  way  was  upon 
the  ancient  pavement  of  the  \'ia  Ostiensis,  in  some 
alKca  in  good  praaervation,  in  others  broken  up  and 
MStwyaJ.   When  Ibis  failed      the  roed  was  exe- 
cr»bU-     The  modern  fortifications  of  Oftia  appeand 
before  as  long  before  we  reached  them.    At  length 
we  eateied  Hs  gate,  guarded  by  no  sentinel ;  on  its 
tra»!ton«  ipprarcd  no  soldier;  no  children  r;in  from 
its  bousis  to  gaze  at  the  rare  splendour  of  a  carnage , 
nepessenger  wss  seen  in  the  grass-grown  street.  It 
flfesaoted  the  strange  specuclc  of  a  town  without  in- 
nbitants.    .\ftcr  some  beating  and  hallooing,  on  the 
pn  of  the  cuschm.in  and  lackey,  at  the  fhut-iip  door 
of  one  of  the  houses,  a  woman,  unclo?in^  the  shutter 
«f  an  npper  window,  presented  her  ghastly  face ;  and, 
b^^  :^g  first  carefully  reconnoitred  us,  slowly  and  rcluc- 
UDtiy  adiattted  us  into  her  wretched  hovel.  'Where 
an  all  the  people  of  the  town!'  we  im^iiired,  'Dead,' 
WIS  the  brief  reply.    Tlie  fevt  rof  the  malaria  annually 
eanies  ofl"  4lmo.9t  all  whom  uecetsity  confines  to  this 
peatileotial  region,    fiut  this  was  the  month  of  April, 
the  seaaoo  of  comparatiTO  health,  and  we  learoed,  on 
BMiae  strict  loquiry,  that  the  popobtien  of  Ostia,  at 
present,  norninally  consisted  of  twi-lvc  mm,  four  wom- 
en, no  children,  and  two  priests. — The  ruins  of  old 
OKie  are  farther  In  the  wiMemesa,  The  aca  is  nov 
!'»o  Ttrles,  or  nearly,  from  the  ancient  port.  The 
cau«e  of  this,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  extreme  flatness  of  the  land  does  not  allow  the 
Tiber  to  carry  off  the  immense  quantity  of  earth  and 
Bod  its  turbid  waters  bring  down  ;  and  (he  moie  that 
IS  dt-po'itc-d.  the  more  shig^MjIilv  it  flovvf,  and  ihm  the 
ahore  risea,  the  aca  recedes,  and  tho  marshes  extend. 
The  nershr  tnaiils  aeow,  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
m  r.ovv  i':hal>ited  by  wild  bii(T.i:iv?     We  had  intended 
10  CTO»«  to  ilie  sacred  island,  and  from  tbencc  to  the 
fiBage  of  Ftumecino,  eo  the  Other  aide,  where  there 
are-  ssid  to  he  still  rome  noble  leraaina  of  ancient 
Porto,  particularly  of  the  mule,  but  a  aoUM  CtOlTD 
^n- verted  m  "   (jfofltf  tN  the  NtluUeiUk  CttUury, 
eoL     p.  449.) 

Oenmifti  9e»i9uk,  a  goremor  of  Britain  in  the 
-^n  of  Claudius,  who  defeated  and  took  prisoner  tho 
farnoua  Carectaccs.  He  died  A.T).  A5.  (Tod/  ,  Ann  , 

O^TKoodrnM,  or  Eastern  Co;hs,  a  division  of  the 
gn.*i  riolhic  nation,  who  ttitltU  in  Pannonia  in  the 
fifth  centorr  of  our  era,  whence  they  extended  their 
domin  ion  OTcr  Noiicoin,  RhKtia,  and  Ulyricum.  About 
l«r?  or  498  A  D.,  thi^ir  king  TheodoHe  wms  serving 

SS  an  a'j.tiliiry  r-ndur  thi>  Fiiiju  tor  Zmo,  and  dislin- 
f-riwhrrl  birasclf  in  Syria.  Ou  his  return  to  Constanli- 
cTptc  Tbaodorie,  SMording  to  the  atatement  of  the 
k  stortan  Eragrins,  fearing  Zeno's  jealousy  of  his  " 
cem,  retired  into  Pannonia  in  487,  where  be  coilecied 
as  amy,  >nd  in  the  foBowiog  ywu  marched  into  luly, 
Alt  hit  tribe,  men.  wMiaa»  and  ehildiea,  and,  ae 
«D 


appears,  with  the  consent  of  Zeno  himself,  who  wish 
ed  to  remove  the  Ostrogoths  from  his  territories 
'I  heodoric  defeated  Odoacer  in  va^iooa  battlea,  took 
him  prisoner,  end  some  time  after  put  him  to  death. 

l.^pon  thi-!  event,  Theoiloric  .-ent  an  ambassador  to 
Ana&iasius.  the  emperor  of  Con&lautiQople,  who  trans- 
mitted to  him,  in  return,  the  purple  vest,  and  acknowl 
edged  him  as  King  of  Italy.  It  appears  that  both 
Thcodoric  and  his  predecessor  Odoacer  ackriow]e<iged, 
nominally  at  least,  ilic  sunn  inacy  of  the  Euslcm  em- 
peror. The  rest  of  the  oiatory  of  the  Oatregotha  U 
connected  with  that  of  Theodoric,  who  establisned  hia 
dynasty  over  Italy,  which  is  generally  styled  the  reign 
of  the  Goths  in  that  country.  {Encucl.  U».  Knom.^ 
vol.  17,  p.  55  ) 

OsYMANDf  AS,  a  king  of  Kcypt,  the  same  with  .\me- 
proph  or  Phamcnoph.  {Yta.  Meiimou,  and  Memno* 
nium.)  Jablonski  makes  Otiymanydas  equivalent  ta 
meaning  to  "  da7is  vocem,"  voice-emitting.  (Koe. 
.E:rypt.,  p.  29,  p.  97. — Compare  Crcuzer,  Symbolik, 
par  CutL'maul,  vol.  I,  p.  483.) 

Otho,  I.  Marcus  SalvIos,  was  bom  A.D.  31  or  9%. 
Re  waa  descended  of  an  hononrable  family,  whieb 

originally  came  from  Ftrentir.mn,  and  \vhi(  h  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Lucuinoncsof  Etruria.  Ht»  grandfather, 
who  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  was  made  a  sen- 
ator  through  the  influence  of  Livia  -Ai'gusta,  but  did 
not  rise  higher  in  office  than  the  prffltorship.  His  fa- 
ther, Lncius  Otho,  was  advanced  to  offices  of  great 
honour  and  trust  by  the  Etnperor  Tiberius,  whom  he 
is  said  to  hare  resembled  so  cfosoly  in  person  as  to 
have  been  frcjMChtly  t.Jien  far  a  near  relation.  Mar- 
cus Otho  was  ao  intimate  friend  of  Nero  during  the 
early  years  of  hia  rriga  and  his  associate  in  his  ei- 
cesses  and  debanchtrif!* ;  but  Nero's  lovt-  for  rii[ip.Ta. 
whom  Otho  bad  seduced  /rum  her  liu^baiid,  and  Ui 
whom  be  was  greatly  attached,  produced  a  coolnesr 
between  (hem.  and  this  rivalry  for  the  affections  of  an 
unjiriuciijlcd  woman  wouW  «oon  have  terminated  in 
the  ruin  o*"Olho,  had  not  Ser>r.  a  procured  for  iht-  lat 
ter  the  government  of  Lusiiania,  to  which  he  was  scat 
as  inM  •  hhtd  of  honourable  eiile.  In  this  province. 
wlixh  he  governed,  according  to  Suetonius  (Ki/.  Otho- 
«ts,  3),  with  great  luslicc,  he  remained  for  ten  years ; 
and  afterward  took  an  active  part  in  oppotiuon  to 
Nero,  and  in  placing  Galba  on  the  throne,  A.D.  68. 
Otho  appears  to  have  expected,  as  the  reward  of  his 
^(rvicc3,  that  he  would  ho  declared  his  successor; 
but  when  Galba  proceeded  to  adopt  I'lso  hicintanus, 
Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  among  the  (guards,  who  pro- 
claimed him  emperor,  and  put  Gal  i  lo  death  after  a 
reign  of  only  seven  months.  Oitio  commenced  bis 
rei^  by  ingratiating  himself  wiih  the  soldiery,  whom 
Cialba  had  unwiscTy  nri^Ucted  to  conciliate.  He 
yielded  lu  thu  wu>he^  of  tiie  people  in  putting  'o  death 
Tigellias,  who  had  been  the  chief  minister  of  Nero's 

Kleaauroa,  and  he  acqoiied  considerable  popaiarity  by 
is  wise  and  )udielona  administration.   He  was,  how- 
ever, scarcely  seated  upon  ilir  thronr,  bt  forc  ho  was 
called  upon  to  oppose  Vitellins,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  legions  in  Germany  a  few 
days  before  tho  death  of  Galba.    Vittllnr<,  who  wts 
of  ati  indole  lit  disposition,  sent  forwanl  C'it  ciiia,  one  ol 
his  gontrals,  to  secure  tho  paasca  of  the  .Alps,  while 
he  himself  remained  in  his  camp  upon  the  Rhino.  Otho 
quickly  collected  a  largo  army  and  marched  against 
CsFcina,  while  he  sent  his  t1ei  t  to  nduci"  tu  o[>cdicnce 
I.iguria  and  Gallia  Narbonensis.    (Compare  Tactnv, 
Airrie.,  c.  7.)   At  fiiat  Otho  waa  completely  saeee80> 
fill-    Li;:uria  end  Gallia  Narboncnsis  submitted  to  his 
authority,  wlule  Cxcma  watt  repulsed  with  considers 
ble  loss  in  an  attack  upon  Placentia     Capciiia  encoun 
Icred  8uhNrr|i:rnlIy  a  !--  cof;d  check.    But,  shortlv  .i  flc-T 
Olho's  army  was  completely  defeated  by  the  troops  o 
Vitellius,  in  a  hard- fought  battle  near  Bebriacum,  a  Til 
lage  on  iho  Fo,  oo\iihwoat  of  If  anloa.  Otho,  wb 
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Joes  not  appear,  howeter,  to  b«ve  bsen  deficient  in 
biiivvr^,  had  haca  persuaded,  for  the  security  of  his 
pMnKMi,  to  retire  before  the  bsttle  to  BrixcUutu  ;  a 
ttap  which  tend«d*«t Tacitw  ha* oteerred,  to occ»> 
doa  hh  d«re«t  wtitn  h»  wa»  infonned  of  the  nwU 
of  the  conflict,  he  refused  to  make  any  farther  effort 
for  the  empire,  bul  put  aa  end  to  bis  own  life  by  fall- 
ing upon  his  awora*  «t  lh«  age  of  87  according  to 
Tacituii  {Ifist.,  2,  60),  or  of  29  according  to  Sueto- 
oius  {Vtt.  Oik.,  c.  II),  after  reigning  Uo  days.  Plu- 
taieh,  in  his  life  of  Olho,  relates  that  the  soldiers  im- 
mediately buried  his  body,  that  it  might  not  be  exposed 
to  indignity  by  falling  into  the  bands  of  his  enemies, 
and  erected  a  pidia  monument  over  his  grave,  with  the 
aimpla  tuacnpuoa,  "  To  the  memory  of  Marcoa  Otho." 
The  earif  debatieheriea  of  Otho  tbraw  m  atain  upoe  hit 

reputation,  wliich  his  good  conduct  in  I>usiUi,id  und  liis 
milduess  as  emperor  did  not  aUog<iiher  remove.  The 
treatment  which  he  received  from  Nero  might  in  some 
degree  justify  his  rebellion  again^^i  that  prince;  but  no 
palliation  can  be  fo-t')d  for  ibo  ue^ison  and  cruelty  with 
which  be  wm  chargeable  towards  Galba.  In  all  things 
his  aciioaa  were  marked  by  a  coloable  extieme  ;  and 

Cerhapa  both  the  good  and  the  evil  which  appeared  in 
is  life  were  the  rcsuh  of  circuinBlances  rillitr  than  of 
virtuous  principles  or  of  fixed  and  incurable  dcpiavitj. 
(TVctl.,  Hi»i,  Ub.  1  H  %.-^ Sutton,,  Vii.  Otkon.— 
Pint ,  Vil.  Othon.—Dio  Cff  ,  lib  64  — Em  yff  Vs. 
Knoui  ,  vol.  17,  p.  id.—Encycl.  Metropol  ,  div.  3, 
VOL  t»  p.  497,  M||f  .v—II.  L.  Roscius,  a  trUMine  of  the 
commons,  who,  in  flbe  year  that  Cicero  was  consul, 
proposed  and  caused  to  be  passed  liic  well  known  law 
which  allowed  the  eijiiestnan  order  particular  seats  in 
the  tbeatce.  The  equitca,  pi«vioua  to  thia,  »ai  promis- 
enoaaly  with  the  commona.  %  thia  new  regahtion 
of  Otho's,  the  commons  mnstdered  themselves  di>)hon- 
oured.  and  hissed  and  in»utt«d  Otho  when  be  appeared 
in  the  theatre :  the  equites,  on  the  other  hand,  reeeiv> 
cd  him  with  loud  plaudits.  The  cominon*  repeated 
ihtir  hissings  and  Ibti  knights  their  upplatsc,  until  at 
lest  they  came  to  mutual  reproaches,  and  i^c  whole 
theatre  presented  a  acene  of  tbe  greateet  dnorder. 
Cicero,  being  informed  of  the  diatorbanee,  eamo  und 
aurnnioned  the  pi  oplc  to  the  teniple  of  Bellona,  whei^, 
partly  by  his  re[)roufs  and  partly  by  his  persuasive  elo- 
quence, he  so  wrouufht  upon  them  that  they  return- 
ed to  llic  theatre,  loudlv  teslifird  their  ap])rolialioii  of 
Otho,  and  strove  wtih  iho  equilea  which  should  j^how 
him  the  moat  honour.  Tbe  speech  delivered  on  this 
occasion  was  afterward  reduced  to  wtitiog.  It  ia  now 
loist,  lull,  liivin^'  be«n  delivered  eztempore,  it  affords 

a  strong  eiiiinple  of  llie  persuasive  nature  ot  his  elo- 
qaence.  One  topic  which  be  touched  on  m  this  ora- 
noD,  and  the  only  one  of  whteh  wo  have  any  hint  from 
antiquity,  was  his  repmaching  the  rioters  for  their  want 
of  ta«U},  in  creating  a  tumuli  wiule  Roscius  was  j)er- 
forming  on  the  stage.  (Ltvy,  Kpu.,  'J'J. —  Ilirai., 
Epitl.,  I,  I,  62  — Jut  ,  Sat  ,  3,  159.~K«ii.  Polerc, 
2,32.— Fit**, /Jam.  vln/iy  ,  p  147.) 

0th RYs,  a  mountain-range  of  Tliessaly,  which, 
blanching  otit  of  Tymphreatuat  one  of  the  highest 
pointa  in  the  chain  of  Pindtie,  cloeed  the  great  basin 

of  Thessalv  to  the  jioiith,  and  served  at  the  .'■ame  lime 
to  divide  the  waters  whicii  ilowcd  northward  into  the 
Peneoa  from  those  received  by  tbe  Sperehius.  This 
mountain  is  often  cclc^)r  iied  1>y  t{ie  poets  of  antiquity. 
{Eurip.,  AUcst.,  b83.—Th£Mr.,  Idyll  ,  3,  A^.—Virg., 
^ii.,7,674. — Lueon,  6, 337.)  At  present  it  is  known 
by  the  different  names  of  Hellovo,  Variboto.  and  Gou- 
ra.  {PouqueviUe,  vol.  3,  p.  394.  —  Cramcr^M  Am. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  412  ) 
Orva  and  £ptttAi.TBB,  too*  of  Nrotune.  iVU, 

OvidIds  Naso,  p.,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at  Sul- 
mo  (now  SulmMia),  a  town  lying  on  the  river  Fee* 
—  in  tbe  territory  of  the  Ffe%iii,  At  lhodiatne9fi# 
tM4 


ninety  miles  from  Rome.    Ovid  came  into  ih.r  woni 
A.U.C.  711,  tilt  uicraocdblt  year  ui  wL;cii  Cjcfrowvi 
murdered,  and  on  the  very  day  when  tl^e  two  connii, 
Hixtiua  and  Panaa,  ielJ  at  tbe  battle  of  Muuna.  Tie 
oventa  of  hia  b'fe  ere  ehi^y  known  fraefi  hu  own  to- 
tings,  and  more  particularly  from  the  teulh  tieg;  (i 
the  fourth  book  of  tbe  Trisua.  Ovid  wu  of  u  •^iw> 
tn'an  fiunily,  and  waa  brought  to  Rome  at  ta  ch!; 
period  of  life,  along  with  an  t  ldtr  brother,  lo  be  fall} 
m&trucLed  in  ibo  aiU  suid  Icamug  of  the  c^iuL 
{.Trist.,  4,  10.)    He  soon  disdoaed  an  ioBlinatiaa 
wards  poetry  ;  but  he  was  for  some  time  distuad^ 
ffoiii  u  prosecution  of  the  art  by  his  father,  whoH 
chief  object  was  to  make  hnn  an  acco(npluh(:d  oiiuir 
and  patron,  and  therebgr  open  op  to  bin  (bt  piik  to 
civic  honoora.   The  time  waa  indeed  pait  aibia  fMlk> 
ical  harangues  frono  the  rostra  paved  the  way  to 
couauUhip  or  to  tho  gOTemment  of  wealthy  prorirrfati 
hot  diatinetton  and  emolument  mi^t  yet  be  itukd 
by  eminence  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  b\  slcI  '1. 
queues  as  the  servile  deliberations  ai  tht  UiiaW 
permitted.  Ovid*  aoeoidiqgly,  seems  to  have  paid  us- 
siderable  attention  to  those  studies  which  might  qu^- 
ify  him  to  shine  as  a  patron  in  the  Forum,  or  ptdcm 
for  him  a  voice  in  a  submi:-»ive  scna.s.    He  prictued 
the  art  of  oratory,  aiid  not  without  success,  la  tk 
adMOla  of  Iho  ihatoriciane  Arelliua  Feieu  ud  H- 
ciua  Latro,  the  two  most  cininrnt  tcachrrs  of  ilw 
time.    Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  whu  hiiuii^li  bui  beud 
him  practising  declamation  before  Futcui, loknawi 
that  bo  i>urfi\-!-(  d  ftll  his  fe!iow-studcnt»  in  ingcuai^: 
but  he  haraniriied  in  a  sort  ot  poetical  prou;  kevii 
deficient  in  methodical  airangement,  and  be  itdulgt^ 
too  freely  in  digressions,  aa  also  in  tba  iDtrodaciisoif 
tbe  commonplaces  of  disputation.   He  rtieW  Mm- 
ed,  moreover,  except  on  ethical  subji  ci> .  y-i 
fenred  delivering  thoao  aort  of  penuasite  kru^ufs 
which  hnvo  been  tamed  SuMorvt,  {Stm  ,  Cmtrvt  , 
2,  10.)    After  having  assumed  the  Toys  Ftn/u, 
completed  the  usual  course  of  rhctoric»l  loincn  »' 
Rome,  be  proceeded  to  finish  his  education  »t  AiIkm. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  made  much  pnmws  ■ 
philosophy  during  lii»  sUy  lu  tiul  city  ;  twl,  MObAi 
tenour  of  many  of  his  works,  it  apnean  probabit  ibt 
he  bad  at  leaat  atudiod  pfayaica,  and  that  u  nooli  ^ 
had  embraced  the  tenete  of  the  EoicnrMB  lehML  b 

company  wnh  .-Emilins  Maccr,  he  >ijilf-J  "bt  i?'* 
iUustriouB  cilica  of  Aata  {Ep.  e  PoiUo,  2.  10);  »«* 
on  his  wa»  back  to  Romo  he  paaiad  wiih  U»  ■» 
Sicily.    lio  irmained  nearly  a  year  at  Syracoie,  m 
thence  made  st,vcral  agreeable  excuriions  througb  <i<^- 
fcrciit  parts  of  tha  ialatid.    After  his  return  to  Row, 
and  on  attainiiw  the  suitable  age.  Ovid  beU  nKS» 
ively  several  or  the  lower  judicial  officea  of  i» 
atid  also  frequently  acted  as  arbiter,  highly  tO  the  uli>- 
factioti  of  litigants  whose  cauaea  be  decided.  (7ntU 
2,  93. )   These  avocations,  however,  were  epaW*" 
linquished.    The  father  of  Ovid  hii  for  ioxr: 
restrained  hi»  »ou'ti  iiichnation  tovkarJ«  ^cir) . 
the  arguments  be  deduced  apinst  its  cultivaiton, 
the  stale  example  of  the  poverty  of  Homer  (T'ni'^  ^ 
10),  were  now  receiving  an  almost  pnrtiei)  ttf^ 
tion  in  the  court  favour  and  affl'jiticc  of  Viijii  »»' 
H  oracc.    Tbe  deatbt  too,  of  bis  elder  bratber,  i]  ir^** 
ing  Ovid  aole  heir  to  a  fortnne  aapte  eMi|kii'i^ 
isfy  his  wants,  finallv  iriduced  him  to  iban^  tk  pro- 
fession to  which  he  bad  been  destined,  sod  Iwi  *ii«^ 
once  to  public  affairs  and  tho  clamours  of  i'-  ^  ' 
fleiiccfurih.  accordingly,  Ovid  devoted  iuaself  U>  »• 
service  of  llie  Muses;  though  he  joined  with  l»* 
purer  worship  tbe  enjoyment  of  all  thow  pleasure*  o 
life  which  a  capital,  tbe  centra  of  evaij  fo^J  *^ 
amosemont,  could  afford.    He  poaseatedse  afew* 
villa  and  i  xtcnsivc  farm  in  the     '         ^^  -^'  ^ 


mo,  tbe  place  of  hia  birth;  but  be  resided  ciutfi; « 
twhonaiga  the  CapHdiM  Hin(2Vwt,  ^ 
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prd«o«,  which  lay  a  little  b«jond  the  citf,  it  A«  jutt- 
bou  oT  tb«  Clodwn  end  Fiemioiea  Weyt.  near  the 
Pmt*  MSvim,  where  he  conipoecd  nany  of  bis  verses. 

He  w«$  fond,  in  tf  i  1  nf  I'  ti  rural  pleasures  of  flowers 
aaJ  tf«c«,  but  he  chielly  delighted  to  »ow  and  plant 
them  10  iheae  suburban  garden*.   (Ep.  e  Ponio,  1,8.) 
Far  from  hiding  hitn!ie!l'  amid  his  groves,  like  the  niel- 
uicaoly  Ttbullu«,  he  courted  society,  and  never  was 
happier  than  amid  the  bnltloof  the  capital.   One  day, 
vhen  Aognstaa,  in  his  capacity  of  censor,  according 
la  ■neiaat  eostom,  made  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
Ai.  ^rii-K  pass  belore  him  in  reviow,  he  presented  our 
fott,  mlb  a  beautiful  steed.    {Tri$tiMf  8,  89.)  The 
ftt  waa  accawrtad  a  peculiar  mark  ©f  favour,  and 
fbows  that,  at  the  time  when  it  wjw     , towed,  he  had 
Bcnrrad  no  moral  stain  which  menicd  the  disapproba- 
tmt  of  hi*  prince.    While  frequenting  the  eonrt  of 
Aufoslus.  Ovid  was  well  received  by  the  politest  of 
the  cuuniers.    The  titles  of  many  of  the  epistles  wru- 
len  donng  his  banishment,  shotr  that  fhaf  were  ad- 
diaaaad  to  pacMoa  well  known  to  na,  even  at  this  dis- 
tmnm  of  fmie^  aa  dtatingnished  statesmen  and  imperial 
Ittountcs     ^fes>^ala,  to  whose  house  he  much  resort- 
ed, bad  eadj  encouraged  the  riaing  geniua,  aod  dixect- 
U  the  etadMsef  Ofjd;  and  Ihafriandsbip  which  the 
fathot  had  fTtrndrd  tO  OUT  poM  wa'^  continued  to  him 
by  the  uiiis.   Hut  his  chief  patron  was  Q.  Fabius  .Max- 
mna,  lon^  the  friend  of  Aogustua,  and,  in  the  closing 
MMBof  that  prince's  life,  the  chief  ronfidant  of  his 
WMknetses  and  domestic  sorrows     (Tactt  ,  Ann  ,  1, 
S  )    .\or  was  Ovid's  acquaintance  less  with  the  cele- 
facsCed  poets  of  bis  age  tba»  with  lU  courtiers  and  sen- 
*****    ^'*?''«  Hideed,  ho  had  merely  seen,  and  pre- 
tniurr  death  cot  off  the  KOciety  of  Ti'hulius  ;  but  Hor- 
•eo,  Macer,  and  Hropertius  were  long  hta  familiar 
kitadtt  and  often  eommunieaiad  t»  him  Ihdr  writings 
pfevwos  to  rn'iitcition     While  blessed  with  so  many 
fnends,  tie  seems  to  have  been  undisturbed,  at  least 
dsring  this  penod  of  his  life,  by  the  malice  of  a  sin- 
gle f99i  neither  the  court  favour  he  cnjovf  ?!  nr^r  his 
poaMaJ  renown  procured  him  enemies ;  and  he  was 
ncv.  r  J1^ailet^  hv  that  spirit  of  envy  and  detraction  by 
which  Horace  iiad  been  persecuted.    Hta  poetry  was 
■oitufaaBy  popular  (7Vi>fi«.  I,  1.64):  like  the  stansss 

*f  Ta»«o.  it  wai  oftrn  s  the  streets  or  at  rntrr-  ; 

lataoieou ,  and  his  vt^rse*  wer*,*  frequently  recited  in  the 
theatre  amid  the  apf^aosa  of  the  maltiliida.  Amoeg 
hi*  athrr  distinctions,  Ovid  was  a  favourite  of  the 
fair,  with  whom  his  engagements  were  numerous  and 
hi»  aMarcourse  nnrestninod.    (Am  ,  2,  4.  —  Tristia, 
d»  to,  t$,)   Ha  waa  eztrrmriv  susceptible  of  lore, 
attd  hi*  lo«a  was  evarehai    ti^^   His  first  wife,  whom 
he  married  when  ;ilmost  a  hov.  w.i*  umvortfiy  of  his 
alTcetions,  and  posaesaad  them  but  a  short  while. 
Th«  second,  wha  came  Aom  (ha  e*mtfy  of  tha  an- 
cient Palt*ci.  Ifd  a  btjtfTirle<s  lifo.  hut  wa«  soon  repu- 
diated    Alter  parting  with  hvr.  Uvid  was  untied  to  a 
third,  who  waa  of  the  Pabtao  family.    In  her  youth 
aiw  had  been  the  companion  of  Marcia.  the  wife  of 
fttmfim  Manmos,  and  a  ftvotirite  of  Marcia's  mother, 
•rhfi  w««  r.ui>  maternal  amii  of  .\ugustus.    She  was  a 
widow  at  the  tine  of  her  raaniaffe  with  Ovid,  and  had 
m  <Biigh*if  by  her  former  htMband,  who  was  married  to 
Sii.'!fri'<.  th^  ffien/f  of  Hennaniciis     {Ep  e  Pnnfn.  4. 
9.  >    But  lucte  successive  legitimate  connexions  did 
amt  prevent  brra  from  Ibrnung  alhara  of  a  different  de- 
■crtpCion.    Coriima,  a  wanton,  enticing  beauty,  whose 
veal  name  and  family  the  commontarors  and  bioi,'ra- 
ph«-r«  of  our  poet  have  inefTectually  laboured  to  dis- 
cover, ailored  him  in  his  early  youth  from  the  paths  of 
f«efitad«   ll  te  quite  improbable  that  Cortnna  denoted 
J.il»j.  the  daughter  of  .\ iij^nstiis,  and  im[>osxible  that 
«te  represented  Julia,  his  granddaughter,  who  waa 
hm  m  infant  when  Orid  recmdad  Im  ameot*  with  Oo^ 
Ovid'passed  nearly  thirty  vears  m  the  vo!  ip 
cuoaa  eojoyment  of  the  pleaaorea  of  the  capiul,  blessed 


VwiuiVB. 

with  tbo  smilea  of  fortmia,  honoorad  witti  tha  

of  his  prinrr.  arid  fondly  anlicipatinr;  n  tranf|uil  old 
age.    {Trisda,  4,  b,  29.)   He  now  remaintd  at  Kom* 
tbo  last  of  the  constellation  of  poets  which  had 
bhffbtaned  the  aariier  age  of  Augustus.    That  prince 
had  by  tht*  time  loat  his  favourite  ministers,  Ma,c4jn«a 
and  .Aprippa  :  he  was  less  prosperous  than  during  for- 
mer years  in  the  extenul  aflain  of  tha  ampin,  aoi 
lea*  prudently  adtriaad  In  hia  domotUe  eoncema :  h« 
was  insidiously  alienated  from  his  own  family,  and 
was  !>inking  id  his  old  ace  under  the  swaj  of  the  im* 
penous  Livia  and  tha  dark-sonled  Tihariua.  Ovid'a 
friendships  lay  chiefly  among  those  who  supported  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Augustus,  the  unfortunate  off- 
•pnng  of  Julia  and  Agrippa.    Ho  tboa  became  an  ob- 
ject of  aaapicioil  lo  tha  party  in  power,  and  had  loat 
many  of  ihosa  hanefaetora  who  might  have  shielded 
hirii  Irorii  the  stonn  which  now  une.xpcctedly  burst  on 
hta  head,  and  awopt  from  him  every  hope  aod  comfort 
for  the  remaindw  of  Ma  axistence.    ft  waa  in  thi 
ytar  7t52,  and  whf»n  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  61, 
that  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  from  Koma  to  • 
wild  and  distant  corner  of  the  empire.    Ovid  haa  da> 
rived  nearly  as  much  celebrity  from  his  niisfortonea 
as  hia  writings ;  and,  having  been  solrly  occasioned 
by  tiie  vengeance  of  Augustus,  they  have  refU  cied 
•ome  diahononr  on  a  name  wbicb  woald  oilierwiaa 
bava  daaoanded  fo  pMrerity  a*  that  of  a  ganerooa  and 
almost  univer'-a'  :>rn!pcfor  of  learning   and  j  oiiry. 
The  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  the  great  problem  in  the 
literary  histoiy  a(  RoBM.  *nd  ha*  oeeanaoed  as  much 
doubt  and  controversy  i^s  thp  imprisonmrnl  of  'l  asso 
by  Alphonso  has  created  m  modern  Italy.    The  se- 
cret unquestionably  was  known  lo  many  pcrspna  in 
Rome  at  the  time  (Trytfta.  4,  10. — Compare  Ep.  * 
Fonto,  2, 6) ;  bat,  aa  ita  diaeavery  had  deeply  wounded 
the  feclinfTs  of  .Aifgusin.-f  (Tristia,  2,  209),  no  con- 
temporary author  ventured  to  disclose  it.    Ovid  hira- 
self  ha*  only  dared  remotely  to  ullude  to  it,  and  whan 
he  does  mrntir>n  it.  hin  Iiitil.s   and  sup(Trsitons  are 
scarcely    reconciUblc   with   each   oilier,  somctimM 
speaking  of  his  offence  as  a  mistake  or  chance,  in 
which  Im  waa  more  aofortonate  than  hlameablc.  and  at 
oth«r  time*  aa  if  hia  life  might  hare  been  forfeited 
\Mthout  injustice.    (Tristia.  5,  11  )    No  subsequent 
writer  thought  of  revealing  or  investigating  the  mya- 
tery  tiN  it  waa  too  late,  and  it  arema  to  ha  now  ctoaad 
for  ever  within  the  tomb  of  iHp  Ca*!«ars.    TTie  moat 
ancient  opinion  (to  which  Sidonius  Apollinaris  refera) 
is,  that  Ovid  was  banished  for  harinf  praaomed  tt 
love  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  for  having 
celebrated  her  under  the  naiitc  nf  Coriniia  {Stdon. 
Apoll  .  Com  ,  2:J.  V.  I5(J) ;  and  it  was  considered  a* 
a  confirmation  of  ibis  opinion,  that  exile  waa  tha  poik> 
irfiment  infflctad  on  Samproniua,  the  meat  known  and 
best  be1o\-ed  vi  bH  her  pammours.    This  notion  wa* 
adopted  by  Crtftitna  and  Lylius  Gyraldus  ;  but  it  was 
refuted  as  early  aa  tha  tim*  of  Aldus  Manutiaa.  who 
has  shown  from  the  rv'^'iT-r^s  of  Ovid  that  he  w';is  en- 
gsffed  in  the  amotir  with  lic<  pretended  Coriiioa  in  hta 
earliest  youth  ;  and  i)  certainly  is  not  probable  that 
such  an  intrigue  should  bare  continued  for  about  thirty 
yean<,  and  tin  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-one, 
or  lhat  .Xir'usttns  !«hou)d  hate  been  so  slow  in  discov- 
ering the  intercourse  which  subsisted.   Julia,  loo,  waa 
baniahad  to  Pandataria  in  the  year  7M,  which  waa 
nine  years  brforc  the  exile  of  Ovid  ;  snd  why  should 
his  punishment  have  been  delayed  so  long  after  the 
disco\ery    f   is  tran^ijrcssion  !    Besides,  had  he  been 
guilty  of  such  an  offence,  would  he  have  dared  in  his 
Tnstia,  when  soliciting  his  recall  from  banishment,  to 
inslify  his  morals  to  the  emperor,  arid  to  declare  that 
he  had  committed  an  inroluntary  error!  Or  would  ha 
hare  haen  befriended  and  supported  bl  axita  hf  tha 
i-T' MtrsT  men  of  HoTir,  ^nmc  of  whom  were  the  fa- 
vourites and  counsellors  of  Auguataa  1— Subae^ueutl? 
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o  tue  time  t  f  Manutiu-^,  various  other  thcorica  have 
Men  dfcvist^d  loaccout  i  U  i  the  exile  of  Ovid.  Dry- 
ien,  ill  (be  i'roface  to  Im^  ■. i  iimlation  of  Ovid's  Epis- 
iIm,  tbioka  ii  psolMible  thM  "  be  bad  •tombiad  by  ■oom 
iiiidv«it«ncy  on  the  pnvaei««  of  Li m,  «tid  mi  wen 
jer  in  a  balii  ;  for  the  words  '  ittnc  rrslr  Dianam,^  he 
cemvka,  agreo  better  witb  LiviA,  wbo  had  the  fame 
«f  cfaaatily,  iban  with  •itber  of  the  Jolitt."   It  woald 

tjo  ('o;;;n  a[»f.(  if  lhat  oi)r  pool  had  a  practice  uf  breiik- 
ing  ill  in»oas.)!)ably  on  such  occasions  (A.  A.,  'i4o). 
But  It  is  not  [Tubable  thtt  AvgOitHS  would  bare  pun> 
ished  sucb  an  offence  so  severely,  or  that  it  would 
have  affected  him  so  deeply.  Livia,  at  the  time  of 
Ovid's  banishment,  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty  four, 
and  WM  lioubtleM  tbe  onlj  peiaoo  io  tbs  empire  wbo 
would  comider  eoeh  en  intnwioii  a«  intentioML— Tl< 
rab(>£chi  has  maintained,  at  groat  length,  that  he  had 
been  the  invo  uutary  aoii  accideuial  witness  of  some 
noral  turpitude  committed  by  one.  of  the  imperial 
familv,  rno"!  piobably  lite  granddaupliter  of  Au- 

Estus,  wno  had  inhcnicd  the  liceutious  di&poMtion  of 
r  mother,  Mid  was  banished  from  Rome  on  account 
of  her  mieeonduet,  nearly  at  tbe  same  time  that  the 
aODteoce  of  ezilo  wae  pronounced  on  O^'id.  This 
theory,  on  the  whole,  seems  the  most  plausible,  and 
most  comistent  with  the  hints  dropped  by  the  poet 
himself.    He  repeatedly  says,  that  the  oflenee  for 
wh-.rh       bad  been  bunielicd  was  a  folly,  tt,  error,  an 
unpruueiice  rather  than  a  crime:  using  ttie  words 
Mmiiiia  and  error  in  opposition  to  crtmen  and  facu 
m».    {TrUtta^  1,  $,  100.  et  passim.)    He  invariably 
latlu  of  what  he  had  aecn  as  the  ca\isc  of  his  misfor- 
luncB  (Tristia.  2,  103,  snj<]  ).  and  he  admits  that  what 
he  had  seen  was  a  fault.    But  be  farther  aigDifiea,  that 
the  fault  he  had  witaeteed  waa  of  m  deacriptioo  which 
offended  modesty,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
covered  with  the  veil  of  nishU   {Trisiia,  3,  6.)    It  is 
bj  no  moans  improbable  lUthe  ihoald  have  detected 
the  granddaa^^ter  of  the  emperor  in  seme  disgraceful 
intrigue.    Neither  of  the  Juhas  confined  ilieir  amours 
to  tbe  recesses  of  their  palaces,  so  that  the  most  dis> 
solute  frequenter  of  tbe  lowest  sceoee  of  debauchery 
may  have  Wamo  the  witneaa  of  her  turpitnde.  Far- 
ther, it  is  evident  that  it  was  something  of  a  private 
nature,  and  which  wounded  the  most  tender  feelings 
of  Augustus,  who.  wo  know  from  hiatoiy,  was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  with  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  family. 
Lastly,  It  appears,  that,  after  being  a  witness  of  the 
shameful  transgression  of  Julia,  Ovid  had  fallen  into 
aooie  iitdiacretioo  throogh  timidity  (£o.  t  Pottto^  2,  2), 
ehieh  io{gbt  have  been  avoided,  hni  he  enjoyed  the 
honefit  01  good  advice  (Tristia,  3,  fi,  13)  ;  and  it 
seems  extremely  probable,  that  tbe  imprudence  he 
committed  was  in  revealing  to  other*  (ho  diacorery  he 
lud  made.         nnccaling  it  from  Augustus. — ft  is 
not  hkely  tint       better  guess  will  now  bo  formed  on 
the  subject.    A[i      r,  however,  has  been  recently  at- 
tomptea  by  M.  VilkMiavOt  in  a  life  of  Ovid  prefixed 
to  a  French  tnoslation  of  the  Metamorphoses.  His 
opinion,  whirh  has  cl.so  been  adopted  by  -Scboll  (Hisl. 
liL  Mom.,  vol  1,  p.  240),  is,  that  Ovid«  from  accideol 
or  faidiaeretion,  had  beeomo  poaaeeaod  of  aotoe  atate 
secret  concerning  Agrippa  rosthutniis,  the   son  of 
Agnppa  and  Juha,  and  grand.son  of  Augustus.  Tue 
existence  of  the  family  of  Julia  long  formed  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  Livii  and  iter  son  Tiberius. 
Agrippa  Posthumus,  the  last  survivcr  of  Uie  race,  was 
b4nl^hed  from  Rome  to  the  island  of  Planaeiat  near 
Coraica,  in  758)  but  considerable  appreheneiODB  aeem 
Io  have  been  entertained  by  Livia  tnat  he  might  one 
txy      rri  a"i  d.    Ovid,  in  a  poetical  cjjistle  from  Pon- 
tcxi,  written  m  the  fifth  year  of  his  exile,  accuses  bim- 
•iif  as  the  cause  of  the  death  of  hi*  friend  Pabitt* 
liiximus  ;  and  thi-*  Fabius  Maximus,  it  appears,  was 
he  chief  confidaot  of  the  emperor,  in  atl  that  related 
n  Iho  affairs  of  Agiippo,  which  ho  vnlMd  onnwilod 


from  Livia.  A  few  month*  before  his  own  dett'r  A-v 
guslus,  attended  by  Fabius  Maximus  alone,  pnt^uij 
visited  .^grippa  iii  his  retirement  of  Planaii* ;  im] 
the  object  of  his  journey  iiom  Home  having  beM  d» 
covered  by  Ltvia,  the  death  of  thh  eeooselar  Mmitd 
shortly  after.  It  will  be  remarked,  however,  that  tbi 
voyage  was  undertaken  in  666,  four  yean  subsequuit- 
ly  to  the  exile  of  Ovid,  and  was  disclosed  throeginh* 
indiscretion  of  the  wife  of  Fabms.  {Tacit.,  Jnn,  1. 
5.)  But  tbe  French  author  conjectures,  tki  tut 
scene  to  which  Ovid  alludes  in  his  writings  is  bMia| 
witnessed,  had  some  close  comMXioo  with  tin  «MW| 
visit  to  Planasia,  and  gave  a  C0iwnxpceme«  to  those 
suspicions  w  hich  teniunalcd  in  the  death  of  his  frieri 
His  chief  objection  to  tbe  tbeoiv  of  Tiraboscbi  is,  ilat 
Augustne  vrooM  Ml  havo  btniafied  Orkl  for  i&eei» 
ing  or  revealing  the  disgrace  of  Julia,  when,  by  htr 
exile,  be  Imd  already  proclaimed  her  liceEiUouio««t  lo 
the  whole  Roman  people.  But,  in  fact,  Ovid  n-u  Ht 
banished  for  the  sake  of  concealment.  The  diKOvety 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  himself  was  no  secret  it  Roaw; 
snd,  had  secrecy  been  the  emperor's  object,  bamii- 
loent  waa  the  vw^  woraC  expedient  to  which  bs  coaid 
have  iworted.  Ovid  night  oetter  have  been  WM  is 
silence  ;  or,  if  sentence  of  death  could  have  serte^  the 

Eurpose  more  effectually,  the  old  inuiova  woulti 
avo  scrupled  to  pronounce  it.    The  secret,  bovera, 
was  already  divulged,  and  was  ii:  ibf  rnr-th*  of  ik 
citizens.    Ovid  was  therefore  exiled  as  d  pumskiciit 
for  his  temerity,  as  n  piocaution  against  firther  du- 
coveries,  and  to  remove  from  the  impcml  t;*  liie 
sight  of  one  whose  pretence  muat  have  meiBM  Ai- 
gustus  of  his  disgrace  both  as  a  sovereign  ar.d  pt- 
rant. — Whatever  may  have  been  tbe  real  cai»e  of  lb 
exile  of  Ovid,  the  pretext  lor  it  was  the  hmmm 
verses  he  had  written.    (Ep.  e  Ponto,  %  9  )   Vr  ' 
tus  iffected  a  regard  for  public  morals ;  *d<!  concej: 
ing,  on  this  occasion,  the  true  motive  by  whteh  be  mv 
actuated,  he  claimed  a  merit  with  the  8H»ts,«Bd  »I1 
who  were  zealous  for  a  reformation  of  nunnets,  n 
thus  driving  from  the  capital  a  poet  who  hid  im-^^i 
licentiouaneaa  to  a  sy*tem,  by  foroisbin^  precepts,  <if 
duced  from  his  own  practiee,  whieh  nugnt  aid  tkeiS' 
experienced  in  tlic  successful  prosecution  of  bwleu 
lt»ve.   Ho  carefully  excluded  from  the  public  lilinrei 
not  metebr  the  «  Art  of  tmt^  but  alt  tbe  other  wn- 
tings  of  Ovid.    {Tnstia,  3,  1,  65.)   It  u  evitoj 
however,  that  this  was  all  colour  and  preleit.  Om 
hims«lf  ventures  gently  to  hint,  that  Aogtsl  s  Mi 
not  so  strict  a  moralist  that  he  would  aewoiljf  bate 
thought  of  punishing  the  composition  of  a  ftw  lle» 
lioos  verses  with  interminable  esile.    [Tristk,  2. 
524  )    In  point  of  exureasion,  too,  tbe  lines  of  Orid 
are  delicate  compari^with  thoee  of  Horace,  wbon 
the  emperor  had  always  publicly  favoured  ar-d  support- 
cd.   Nor  was  his  sentence  of  banishment  pdSM^  asul 
many  years  after  their  composition ;  j ct.  'h^^^g^ 
long  an  interval  had  elapsed,  it  was  soddealj 
nounced,  as  on  the  discovery  t>f  some  recent  dio^ 
and  was  most  rapidly  carru-d  into  execution.  Tii 
mandate  for  his  exile  arrived  unexpectedly  lo  im 
evening.    The  night  preceding  his  departure  from 
Rome  was  one  of  the  utmost  grief  to  bis  famiiyii^ 
of  consternation  and  dismay  to  himself,  h  t  tx 
of  despair,  he  burned  the  copy  of  tbe  UtUmmji**** 
which  he  was  then  cmplovi-  i  in  correctmg, »m 
others  of  his  poems,   lie  made  no  farther  pte|anwe> 
for  his  journey,  but  passed  the  time  in  load  Nn[lunt», 
and  m  adjuration  to  the  god*  of  tbe  Cip<toL  U» 
chtef  patron,  Fabius  Maxima*,  was  ihiiot  •»  ** 
tinit .  i  d  his  only  daughter  was  with  hcrhisbsod  m 
Africa ;  but  soverai  of  bis  friends  came  la  his  tKww» 
where  they  remamed  pert  of  the  night,  and 
oured,  though  in  vain,  to  coii5ole  him.  After 
irresolution,  he  at  length  departed  on  tbe  "JV** 
i  of  d«wii»lii*di«»M0eetodaBdhnhwdiMlrf 
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Ris  wife,  who  had  wished  to  accompany  him,  hut  was 
BOl  p«rmiUe«l,  fainted  the  moment  he  left  the  house. 
—After  his  departure  from  Rome,  Ovid  proceeded  to 
Btondniiim*  where  be  had  an  mtenriew  with  Fabioa 
Mttdnaa.  He  recommeniled  bit  wife  to  the  care  ef 
hi*  fnend,  and  received  repeated  aasuroncea  of  his 
Mjiport. — I'be  destined  spot  of  bis  perpetual  exile  was 
Vomit  the  modem  Temuuntr,  on  the  sbore  of  the  Euz- 
:ric.  a  few  miles  to  the  sonth  of  the  spot  where  •hr 
isost  southern  branch  of  the  Danube  unites  with  tnai 
Me.  ^VMLTomi.)  The  place  had  been  originally  an 
Atbenkn  colony,  and  wee  atill  inhabited  by  a  few 
remains  of  the  Greeks,  tnit  it  was  chiefly  6lled  with 
rode  and  savage  barharianf,  of  whose  manners  and 
babita  the  poet  drawa  a  moat  Tivid  description.  The 
tewa  wM  deftuded  by  bat  fceble  immpaita  from  tlie 
itKursions  of  the  neighbouring  Getn,  or  still  more 
formidable  tnbea  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  Alarms 
fim  Ae  Ibe  weve  eomlant,  and  the  poet  himself  had 
sometimes  to  a  sword  and  buckler,  and  place  a 
helmet  on  his  gray  head,  on  a  sigimi  given  by  the  sen- 
tinel {Trutia,  4,  1,  73),  when  squadrons  of  barfoariana 
covered  the  deaen  which  Tomi  overlooked,  or  sur- 
toandfld  die  town  in  eider  to  surprise  and  pillssa  it. — 
Wiihout  books  or  society,  Ovid  often  wished  for  a 
field  {Ef.  €  PotUo,  It  8)  to  remind  him  of  the  ^rden 
near  the  Flaminian  Way,  in  which,  in  his  happier 
day*,  ri*  had  breathed  his  love-sighs  and  composed  his 
amorou»  verses.  Some  of  the  barbarian  inhabitants 
►•lonjr  with  our  poet  in  the  small  and  inconvenient 
which  ho  inhabited  [Tristia,  3,  200),  and  kept 
him  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  by  their  ferocious  ap- 
pearance They  neither  cut  their  beards  nor  hair, 
which,  haqging  diabevelled  over  the  face,  gave  e  pecn* 
Ibr  honor  to  their  eepecc  The  whole  race  were 
clothed  in  the  shaggy  skins  of  various  animals  [Tristia, 

3,  10).  and  each  barbarian  carried  with  him  consUully 
1  how,  snd  a  (]uivtr  containing  poisoned  arrows. 
[Tnstui,  5,  7.)  They  daily  filled  the  streets  with  tu- 
nult  ar>d  uproar,  and  even  the  litigants  sometimes  de- 
cided their  cause  l>efore  the  tribunals  by  the  sword. 
(TristiM,  ft,  10.)  But  if  there  wan  danger  within  the 
wnHa  of  Toni,  deitmction  lay  beyond  them.  Tribes, 
who  foraged  from  a  distance,  carried  off  the  flocks  and 
homed  tlie  cottages.  FnMn  tiie  insecurity  of  property 
end  aererity  of  climate,  the  lldde  were  without  grain, 
the  hilN  without  vines,  fhf>  mountain:^  wi'.hctit  oaks, 
and  the  banks  without  willows.  (Tm/jd,  i,  10,  71  ) 
Absinthium,  or  wormwood,  alone  grew  up  and  covered 
the  pteine.  (£jp.  e  Ponio,  4,  8.)  Spring  brought 
with  it  fietther  buds  nor  flowers.  In  sttmmer  the  sun 
raruV  broke  throunh  the  cloudy  and  fo'TRV  atmosphere 
The  autumn  shed  no  fruits  i  bat,  through  ovcr^  aeason 
•f  dio  yeer.  wintiy  windi  blew  with  prodigiooe  Tio> 
h'AC*'  {Trtsfifi,  3,  10.  17^,  and  lashed  the  waves  of  the 
boisietous  Euxinc  on  its  desert  shore.    {Tristia,  4, 

4,  57.)   The  only  animated  object  wee  ibe  wild  Sar- 
OMtian  driving  his  car,  yoked  with  oxen,  across  the 
•nows.  or  the  frozen  depths  of  the  Euxine  {Tritlia,  3, 
10,  3?),  clad  in  his  fur  cloak,  his  countenance  alone 
uncovered,  hia  beard  gliatening  and  aparkling  with  the 
WaT-froat  and  flakea  of  snow.   (Trulia,  9,  10,  31.) 
— Such  wis  the  spot  for  wh!ch  Ovid  was  compelled 
to  rx<:hang«  the  theatres,  the  baths,  the  porticoes,  and 
g.irJrns  of  Rome,  the  court  of  Augustus,  the  banka  of 
ib^  'f'lHfT,  and  the  sun  and  soil  of  llalv. — While  ihi:'' 
driving  h.ui  lo  liic  most  remote  and  savage  extremity 
^  ht»  empire.  Augustus  softened  the  aentence  ho  hsd 
^ronoonced  on  Ovid  with  aoiM  ellevieting  <iaalifica« 
done.    He  did  net  procore  hia  condemnation  bv  a  de- 
Tre«  of  ;h<'  senate,  hut  issued  hi«i  own  inandatp,  in 
wjakh  be  employed  the  word  "  relegation"  {nlegatm), 
«i4  sot    bemahment**  (ezetliiMi),  leaving  him,  by  tbia 
•'..•><t"P  of  terms,  the  enjovrii'-n*  of  his  paternal  fortune 
aixi  some  other  privileges  of  a  Human  citizen.    ( 'irtt- 
'Ok  5. 11.  tl.— JM.,  4,  •<)  Nor 


stances  wanting  in  his  fate  which  might  have  con- 
tributed to  impart  conaolation.  Hie  third  wile,  (o 
whom  he  waa  tenderly  atucbed,  though  not  permitted 
to  accompenj  him  oo  the  voyage  to  Scy thia,  continued 
bHhfnl  to  her  hneband  daring  his  long  exile,  and  pro- 
tected his  property  from  the  rapacity  of  his  enemiee 
{7'rtUta,  1,  6.)  Many  uf  bia  frieuda  remained  analM- 
ken  by  his  miafortnnea,  end  ftom  time  to  time  he  re- 
reived  letters  from  them,  giving  him  hopes  of  recall 
1  he  Gette,  though  lliey  at  length  became  diiiplea«ed 
with  his  incesaant  complainla  of  their  country  {Ep.  e 
Pcmiv,  i,  14),  received  him  at  first  with  kindneaa  and 
sympathy,  and  long  paid  him  such  distinguished  hon- 
ours, that  he  almost  appears  to  have  realized  the  fe> 
bles  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  in  softening  their  netive 
fiwodty  by  the  magic  of  the  Roman  lyre.  (Ep.  e  Pm- 
lo,  4,  9  —Ihtil,  4.  14  ) — Nothing,  however,  could 
compensate  for  the  depnvationa  he  suffered ;  nor  was 
anything  omitted  on  Ovid*e  part  which  he  thought 
mij,'ht  [ircvail  on  the  emperor  to  recall  him  to  Rome, 
or  at>sigu  him,  at  least,  a  place  of  milder  exile;  and 
Sicily  was  particularly  pointed  at  as  a  suitable  spot 
for  aiich  4  mitij^ion  of  puoiabment.  {Triatia,  6,  S.) 
Thia  ia  the  object  of  ell  oia  epiatlea  from  Pontus,  tba 
name  of  the  district  of  Moesia  in  which  Tomi  was  sit- 
uate, and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Ponttia  of 
Asia  Minor.  He  flattered  Aaanetoe  dormg  hie  lift 
with  an  extravagance  which  bordered  on  idolatry  {Ep. 
e  Ponlo,  4,  6. — Tristia,  3) ;  and  the  letters  address- 
ed to  his  friends  inculcate  akilful  lessons  of  choosing 
the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  propitintinp;  th« 
despot.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  one  ul 
bis  numerous  and  powerful  acquaintancea  ventured  to 
aolidt  hie  recall,  or  to  entreat  Aaguatoe  in  hie  bebel£ 
Yet  the  poet  aeerae  to  rappoae  that  Aagoatae,  pre- 
vious  to  his  decease,  was  beginning  to  ferl  mors 
favourably  towards  him.  {Ep.  e  Pmto^  4,  6.)  After 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  with  a  tIow,  donbtless,  of 
propitiating  his  successor,  Ovid  wrote  a  po»m  on  hi* 
.\poiheosis,  and  consecrated  lo  hiin,  as  a  iKiw  deiiy^ 
a  temple,  where  be  daily  repaired  to  offer  incense  and 
worship.  {Ep.  a  Ponio,  4,  9.)  fior  waa  he  eMring 
in  his  panegyriea  on  the  new  emperor  {Bp.  t  jPohMv 
4,  13) ;  but  he  found  Tiberius  equally  inexorable  with 
Auguatua — The  heaUh  of  Ovid  had  been  early  and 
severaljreflected  by  bis  exile  and  confinement  at  Tomi. 
He  was  natural!'.'  of  r\  ff-ehle  constitution,  and,  in  the 
place  of  his  banisnment,  every  circumstance  was  com- 
bined which  could  wear  out  the  mind  and  the  body. 
Tbe  rwonr  of  the  climato  bore  hard  on  one  who  bed 
p&ntA  a  delieeto  yonUi  of  pleeanre  and  repose  nnder 

an  Italian  sky.  In  consequence,  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Tomi,  be  totally  lost  hia  strength  and  appetite  {Ep. 
9  Fmto,  1,  10),  and  became  dim,  pele,  and  exhauat* 
cd.  From  time  to  time  he  recovered  riv.<*.  ri"!apsed, 
tiU  at  length,  at  iLa  age  of  tiO,  he  suiik  under  the 
hardships  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  subjected* 
Hia  death  happened  in  the  year  771,  in  tM  ninth  yeer 
of  hie  exile,  and  the  fourth  of  the  reign  of  Tibenne. 
Before  hi^  decease,  lie  expressed  a  wish  that  his  ashes 
might  be  carried  to  Rome ;  even  this  deaire.  however, 
wae  net  eompKfd  with.  His  bona*  were  barted  in 
the  Scythian  soil,  and  the  Oetas  erected  to  him  a  mon- 
ument near  the  apot  of  bis  earthly  sojourn. — It  would 
seem  that  Ovid  had  commenced  hia  poetical  career 
wiih  some  attempt  at  heroic  subjects,  particularly  the 
(hganlomachia.  But  he  soon  directed  bis  attention 
from  such  topics  to  others  winch  were  more  consonant 
to  bis  diaposition.  Accordingly,  the  earliest  writings 
of  Ovid  now  oxtont  era  amatory  elcffiM  in  the  style 
of  TibuIIiis  .md  Propertius.  These  elegies  nrr  stvled 
AmoTts,  amounting  in  all  to  forty-nine,  and  were  on- 
ginally  divided  by  the  poet  into  five  books.  Then 
sre  now  only  three  hooks  in  the  printed  editions  of 
Ovid ;  but  it  tias  been  doubted  whether  all  the  elegiea 
be  wiDie  be  still  indiided  in  line  division,  or  if  tw* 
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books  havo  b«cn  cupprcMMl.  Tties«  eiegies,  with  a 
•Wjr  few  Aieeptions,  are  of  aii'ainatoiy  d^ripiion. — 
A*  u  «)agiAe  wtiMr,  Orid  more  resemblaiice  lo 
^p«niu«  than  to  Tibullna.  Hm  images  and  Meat 
are  for  tho  mo^i  pari  drawn  from  the  real  world.  He 
dwells  aot  ainid  the  visiooary  sceuea  of  Tibullus,  he 
iaduigea  not  in  hi*  mohocboljr  dmuna,  nor  poora  forth 
such  teriderncsa  of  feeling  as  the  lovpr  of  Delia  The 
Aavjrrs  of  Uvid  have  ait  Ui«  brilliancy  and  freshness 
of  the  period  of  life  in  lahieh  thoj  wore  written.  They 
•TO  full  of  ingonioui  conceptions,  graceful  images,  and 
agreeable  details.  These  are  the  chief  excellences  of 
the  elegit!)  ol  (Jvid  'I'ntit  Uults  coo^jhi  in  an  abuse 
of  the  facUily  of  laventioo,  a  repetiiiou  of  (bo  same 
idoM,  va  oceaaioaal  affoetation  and  antiibeeia  in  tho 

lanmia^e  of  tuve,  and  (as  ,ii  "In-  elegies  of  Pri)[H.:rtiti») 
the  loo  frequeia,  and  souuiunes  uot  very  happy  or  ap- 
ptopriale,  allusion  to  inytholoi;ical  fables. — Before  6n- 
Ishing  the  elei^ies  sivletl  Ann'u.f,  Ovid  had  alrc-idv 
coaunenced  the  cuiitpo^iuoii  or  ihe  Htrmdca  {Am.,  2, 
16)i  Wbidl  ore  likewise  written  in  the  elegiac  measure. 
Tboj  an  optatioa  auppoaed  to  bo  oddnaaMi  cbioAj 
from  quoona  and  princoaaoo  who  figored  in  the  herote 

agi.N.  lo  liie  (.ilijnis  of  their  vthtmein  affeclion.s,  and 
are  m  number  not  fewer  than  iwenty-ooe ;  but  there 
io  oome  doobt  with  ragatd  to  the  antmntleitf  of  aiz  of 
ihein.  namely.  Pan*  to  Helen,  Helen  to  Paris;  I^ait* 
der  lo  Hero,  Hero  (u  Lcander;  Acontius  to  Cydippe, 
Gjdippo  to  Aconiius.  I'hese  six,  tlwagh  they  appear 
in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  under  the  name  of  ()\id, 
along  with  the  others,  are  of  doubtful  authenttcity, 
and  have  been  generally  ascribed  by  commentators  to 
Aulua  Sabioua,  a  firiood  of  Ovid'a,  who  was  also  the 
■nthor  of  aereral  answero  lo  tho  efnatlee  of  our  poet, 
as  Ulysses  to  Penelope,  and  itlnta!<  to  Did  >  Ti  e 
Htrtidta  present  us  with  some  of  the  hnesi  and  most 
popular  netiona  of  an  amoroua  antiquity,  resounding 
with  ihc  names  of  Helen,  Ariadne,  and  Pha?dra.  Ju- 
lius .Scaliger  prunuunces  ihcin  to  bo  llic  most  polish- 
ed of  nil  the  productions  of  Ok  ui.  {Poet.,  6, 7.)  But 
Ibero  to  a  tlNOOmo  onifotmuy  io  the  aituations  and 
•haraeteni  of  the  botoinea.  The  injndieioua  length  lo 
which  each  epistlo  is  extended  has  oerasioned  a  re|)e- 
tiuoii  in  it  of  the  same  ideas  ;  whiie  the  ceaaeieas  tone 
of  cumplainie  ottoied  by  these  forsaken  damaela  haa 
produced  a  monotony,  which  renders  a  perusal,  at 
toast  ui  tho  whole  series  of  i'pii>ik>&,  iiisiuppurtsbly  fa- 
tiguing. ThotO  io  also  a  neglect  of  a  due  oboorr- 
nco  of  tho  nwnnon  and  coauiina  of  the  heroic  t^eo : 
«od  in  nono  of  tiie  works  of  Ovid  is  bis  indulgence  in 
exuberance  of  fancy  so  remarkable  to  the  reader,  be- 
oaoaa  many  of  tho  apiaiiea,  as  those  of  Penelope,  Dri- 
sot*.  Modwt  Ariaduo,  and  Dido,  load  as  to  a  compar- 
ison of  the  I.atm  author  with  Homer,  the  Oreek  ira- 
gtidians.  Ualultus,  and  Virgil,  those  poets  ot  true  sim- 
plicity and  unaffected  tendemos*.  Tfao  work  of  Ovid 
entitled  De  Arte  AmanJi,  or,  more  proper! v.  Artia 
Amatorta  Liber,  is  written,  like  the  AniurcM  and 
Hfrojdes,  in  the  elegiac  measure.  There  is  no- 
thing, however,  elegiae  in  iia  aobjoet,  as  it  merely 
oooununieates,  in  a  li^  and  of^  sportive  manner, 

those  lessons  in  the  An  of  Love  w'nicti  were  the  fruits 
of  the  author's  experience,  and  had  been  acquirrd  in 
the  course  of  tho  mollibriooo  inirignea  recorded  in 
the  Atfioics  This  poctn  was  not  wnttet:  carher  tliaii 
the  year  733 ;  lor  ihe  nuihor  luenlions  ui  tius  first 
htM.  lae  representation  of  a  sea-fight  between  the 
OiMk  end  Peisisn  fleets,  which  was  exhibited  at  that 
period  in  the  Naumaehi*,  under  the  direction  of  Au- 

C  i>i  1^      The  wholt  worK  is  dn  uled  iiilo  tliree  iiooks. 

—  1  hia  work  IS  cuiiou&  >nd  useful,  from  tho  iufonna- 
tion  it  aflbfda  coneominf^  Roman  manner*  and  an- 

tiqiii'Lif-  III  ih>ir  lighter  defpartmenls ;  and,  iIk.  i  ot 
wriiien  in  ihc  lone  or  lurui  ol  saiire,  it  give*  us  nearly 
the  same  insight  as  i  rofessed  satirical  productions 
iMotbemiiiorfoUisoaftbsAignstsnsgo.  Wlmtovor 


olycct  the  poet  uuy  have  ha4i  ui  view  wiMacomiMiaM 
this  work,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  tks  fom 
itself  did  not  io  ooj  dsgroo  land  to  ihs  comipuoti  ol 
tfao  morals  of  Ins  feUow-eitiMna,  lines  the  induktiiei 
of  every  vice  was  then  so  licensed  ai  Rome  ibai  tki| 
could  hardly  receive  any  additional  staui  i  on  (iw  c» 
irary,  this  very  depravation  of  asBBOs  gavt  bank  H 
the  work  of  Ovid,  suggested  its  pernicious  cojueli 
and  obtained  fur  a  the  popularity  with  wbicb  u 
crowned. — The  book  De  Rcmedto  Anom  it  cocose^ 
ed  with  that  DeArU  Amandi,  and  was  written  a  thoil 
white  after  it.  This  poem  disciotes  the  m*Li  bj 
which  tho^e  who  have  been  uiii<ucce»^lul  in  love,  oi 
are  enalavi^  by  it  to  ibo  ptapuiico  (tf  theu  bealili  ud 
fortune,  may  kio  cttmd  of  thoir  puskm.  OccupiuoB. 

travelling,  society,  and  a  chanj^c  of  the  afTtciiiiiS,  il 
po»»iblu,  to  some  other  object,  ate  the  itamiitu  m 
which  the  onlbor  ehiofly  nlies.  This  work,  od  ikt 
wh"'-,  !•>  not  so  pleasant  and  entrrlainiiig  as  ih'  Dt 
Arte  Arnandi.  1 1  is  almost  ealiitjly  d(;sUluU:  Oi  Ui«m 
agreeable  episodes  by  which  the  latter  poem  n  w 
much  boantiAsd  and  onlivonedL  It  baa  fmtt  mt^ 
ivo  toocbes  snd  lower  inscinating  dBiciipU«m.-^ni 
Mctumorphv.sea  of  Ovid  had  been  compo*cu  b*  :i  fn 
previous  to  his  exile.  But  he  rareived  the  mandau 
for  bis  lolegatioii  while  yet  employed  ia  dw  tiak  «l 
conection,  anH  %\hrn  he  bad  coinplcltd  lh:j  uboiir 
only  Oil  lac  ^rsi  tnree  book^.  Findmg  mui»Ul  .uu 
cotudemned  to  baniahmeiit  from  Hom«b  bs  ihtes  tin 
work  into  the  flames,  partly  from  veiatioo  tsd  dnfMt 
at  his  verses  in  general,  which  had  been  mals  tkt  f«s> 
text  for  his  punishment,  and  partly  bec<iu^c  btcaiud- 
ered  it  an  unfinished  poom,  which  he  could  iiolonfK 
have  any  (moruinity  or  iMitivo  for  periLcing.  (1V» 
tm,  1,6.)  Fortunately,  however,  M*i II-  r^n»cr.(ii.'ba^ 
b#eo  previously  made  by  bis  frieiid»  ol  liu*  b«auuial 
production,  which  waa  thus  preserved  to  ibe  9tM- 
Ahft  Ovid's  departure  (To:n  Rome,  these  qurfJf 
pas»ed  into  extensive  circulation,  ihcy  were  geaB^ 
ally  read  and  admired,  and  a  copy  was  placed  ui  tiis 
library,  which  was  alill  preserved  snd  kaptapbjkn 
family.  (7'ru/ia.  1.  1,  118  )  In  the  dqidn  «f  kb 
dreary  exile,  Ovid  learned.  perha[is  not  wiihcjt  sita- 
faclion,  that  his  work  had  been  saved ,  arnii  wt  e<a 
expressed  a  wish  that  aomo  of  bis  faTouxile  patMgH 
might  meet  the  eye  of  Augustus.  (TVi^ira,  U,  6M-) 
But  be  waa  annoyed  by  the  recollcciioii  itiut  the  pom 
would  be  read  in  the  defective  state  in  wbicb  be  i»i 
left  it.  ( Truiu, d,  14. 33. )  He  bU no cq|9«Mkkm 
St  Tomi,  on  which  be  could  completo  the  eowsetiw 
which  be  had  commenced  at  Home  He  tlctccn 
thonght  it  nocesmfy  to  sppriae  his  friends  iii  li«iji 
thai  ibe  work  had  not  received  Us  lost  esiswhiiwi; 
and,  as  an  apology  for  its  imperfection*,  he  prafOtef 
that  the  following  lines  should  be  prtfiit*i  u  t 
motto  to  the  copies  of  bia  M€lairwrphoKs  wbicb  «0i 
then  circulating  in  tho  copitnL    (TruU4,  1.  ^ ) 

"  Orba  parente  tvo  quieumque  oo/inmao  tvp»i 

His  talUm  tettra  delur  ra  wrht  htm. 
Quoifue  magn  fur  rax,  non  hac  s>nii  ahta 

Sed  fwoft  dc  domtfti  funtre  rapta  svi. 
^uiequid  tfi  Ata  igituT  viln  nie  emmen  W«Wr 

Emendatxtrus,  si  licuisaett  erat." 

The  Mnaiiiorphusea,  therefore  —  at  Vast  the  t«i»« 
concKidiiiiT  book* — should  be  read  with  somf 
that  indiili-enre  which  is  given  totbo  Isst «« 
the  -Eneid  ;  though,  from  what  we  sea  in  lb«P"'«' 
ed  works  of  Ovid,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed tkn,"* 
if  he  had  been  permitted,  be  would  havf  etpungM 
coiKOiU  and  retrenched  redundancies  with  ibe  y*-^ 
toslo  ood  ocropulous  j.idgnient  of  the  MaDta»n 
— In  the  composition  of  his  Mrtamorphctti.  O^^'*^ 
lay  no  claim  to  originality  of  invenuon.   Not  one  * 
the  immense  number  of  tnosmoUtions  whnh  r,t  r,^ 
icemdod,  fiom  tbo  fint  aspmlioo  of  Chaos  uU 
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•fB  «ll  Mmm  of  tb*  Omkt  mi  OriMUd  na- 
tions. intereperMd,  perhaps,  with  a  few  I<atin  or  Etruft- 
bblen.  In  fact,  •  book  oi  MeUmorphoMt  which 
iMfOcd  by  the  poet  himMlf,  would  htve  po«» 
"no  chami,  being  tinanihorized  by  p  i'lic  brlitf, 
even  thdi  species  of  popuUr  credulity  which  be- 
int«rwt  and  probability  on  the  moat  extravagant 
fieuooa.  Ami,  indeed,  Ovid  1^  little  motive  for  in* 
vecitHMi,  kince,  in  the  relitiona  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  biro  in  this  subject,  he  could  f-nter  the  most  ex- 
Unwte  field  ever  opened  to  the  career  of  a  poeL — 
Tbe  MttamairfkoMM  of  Ovid  are  tntiodtMed  h^  •  de^ 
acnption  of  ihc  primeval  worliK  nntj  the  early  rhm^rfs 
it  uoderweat.  All  that  be  writes  of  Chaos  is  merely 
•  fanphfaae  of  wiMt  he  had  Iwind  in  the  worka  of  the 
3'-'-".n(  <irf*"k<i,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  popiic 
Oc&uty  tian  pnilo!«oph)c  truth  and  conaiatency.  The 
MCMKit  of  the  creation,  which  ia  described  with  ini- 
biwity,  ia  followed  bf  •  biatovy  of  the  lour 
■fee  of  tlw  fvwid,  die  war  with  ^  giente,  DemelioB's 
delude,  and  the  self-prodnc:  on  of  various  moosiera  in 
thoae  eartj  periods  \iy  the  tecmine  and  yet  unexhauat' 
oi  aenk.  This  laat  aubject  leada  to  the  deatruetion 
of  thf'  sfrpcm  Python  by  Apollo,  and  thn  institution  of 
tiM  Pytixun  games  m  honour  of  hia  victory  :  at  their 
Int  celebration,  the  conquerors  were  crowned  with 
oak,  the-  taorel  being  unknown  till  the  tranaformation 
of  Diphne.  when  it  became  the  prize  of  honour  and 
renourn  Dur  poet  thus  glides  into  the  scries  of  his 
Bacatoor|)|boaea,  which  are  eziended  to  fifteea  booka» 
Old  WBOuit  in  all  10  Mt  Um  Am  two  boodiod  and 
fifty.  Tne  ttoric!:  of  this  description  related  by  Ovid's 
Mtdecesaors  were  generally  insulated,  and  did  not 
hnf  together  by  any  aaaooniioQ  or  tkraad  of  dis- 
WKjrw  But  the  Roman  poet  continues  as  he  had 
commenced,  and,  hke  the  Cyclic  writers  of  Greece, 
who  comprehended,  in  one  book,  a  whole  circle  of  fa- 
.Uaa,  bo  proceeds  from  linit  to  link  in  the  golden  chain 
af  ietkm,  leading  ua,  aa  it  won,  through  a  labyrinth 
of  adfcntures,  and  jiassing  iinpcrccpt'M\  fmin  one  tale 
la  another,  so  that  the  whole  pu«iii  forms  an  uninter* 
mpted  reciui.  Id  themselves,  however,  the  events 
have  fre.^iiently  no  relrUion  to  each  other,  and  the  con- 
aetion  between  tiie  preceding  and  succeeding  fable 
ofao  rnniialii  in  nothing  mora  than  that  the  transfor- 
■aiaiNi  oecoBod  at  the  same  pbco  Of  ot  tbo  aaine 
IkM,  or  had  reference,  perhspn.  to  the  aaino  uaenMia 
deity. —  in  -v.rh  an  infmito  n  iml  i  r,  the  merit  of  the 
atoriee  moat  be  widely  different  i  the  following,  how- 
mm,  mtf  bo  montioood  aa  ooMOf  Iho  boat :  the  fablea 
ef  Cephuus  and  Procris,  of  Philemon  and  Baucis,  of 
Hippomanes  and  Al«lanta,  the  thght  uf  Dsdalus  and 
kariis,  the  loves  of  Pyramus  and  Thiabe.  But  of  the 
whole,  the  story  of  Phaethon  is,  perhape,  the  moat  spte»> 
did  and  highly  poetical. — It  haa  been  objected,  how- 
ever, to  the  MetamorpkotCM,  that,  however  great  may 
bo  tlM  ■otit  of  each  individual  tale,  there  ia  too  much 
waitmmkf  m  tbo  wofit  oo  o  wholo,  obeo  all  tbo  atoneo 
are  of  orr  ^nrt.  an  )  end  in  some  inclamorphosis  or 
Other.  (Aiiim**'*  Kumcntt  oj  C'rKiciem,  vol.  I,  c-  9  ) 
Bot  tlua  objection,  if  it  be  one,  eon  Ko  only  ogainst 
the  cbgicc  of  the  subject ;  for  if  a  poet  announces  that 
be  ia  to  aing  of  bodiea  changed  and  converted  into 
new  forma,  what  else  than  metamorphoses  can  be  ex- 
foctod !  Beaidoo^  in  tbo  incidonU  that  toad  to  these 
■lOMafciMMftieHi,  tbero  ia  ioBnite  variety  of  fooling  ex- 
cited, and  il  *  i  ott  ii.tprniin«;!e8  llio  noble  with  the  fa- 
■uiiar,  aiid  the  gay  with  ih«  horrible  or  tender.  Some- 
t»es,  too,  the  metamorphoaio  oooma  a  mere  pretext 
for  the  introduction  of  the  story,  and  occupios.  a  very 
iiderable  portion  of  lU  Ttic  blood  which  tlawtd 
Ajoi,  wbaa  be  slew  himself  in  a  transport  of  in- 
bocooao  tbe  anae  o(  Aebiiloa  wok  odiudged 


to  Uljaeee,  pcodocod  a  bvooutb.  aod  on  thia  fboUo 
elM  tlw  pMi  hit  iBgnM  tbo  aaiiMtod  Olid  olegoont 


apeechea  of  the  eonteoding  Grecian  chiefa.  In  tba 
tragic  histwy  of  Pyramrus  and  Thisbe,  the  lovers  thcon- 

selves  arc  not  mclainorpho»ed.  but  the  fruit  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree  under  which  their  blood  waa  abod  aaaomaa 
a  crioMOR  dye.   It  woold  bo  endleee  to  point  oot  b 

detail  the  blemishes  and  beautiea  of  s.k  h  an  *  ttcrisirc 
work  as  the Melamorp/tosc*.  The  luxuriance  of  thought 
and  expression  which  pervade  all  the  compoeitioMi  of 
Ovid,  prevails  likewise  here  ;  but  hia  comparisons  are 
pleasing  and  appropriate,  and  hia  deacnptions  arc  rich 
and  elegant,  whether  he  exhibits  the  palace  of  the  Son 
or  the  cottage  of  PbikaMm.  The  inooy  MtocoatiQg  ai^ 
OBtiono  displayed  in  the  JfeCaoMrplem  have  fimnod 
a  mine  for  the  eienion  of  human  prims  m  ;ill  suc- 
ceeding periods,  not  merely  in  the  province  of  narra- 
tive fimo,  hot  in  the  department  of  the  drama  and  fine 
arts;  and  no  work,  with  :hf  txcpption  of  the  .Sacred 
Sciipturcs,  baa  supplied  so  many  and  such  happy  sub- 
jects for  the  pencil.  The  Greek  booka  from  which 
the  M«immmikmt%  won  cbMy  taboo  having  btm 
lost,  the  WOK  of  Ovid  ia  now  the  moat  ooriooa  and 
valuable  record  cxtani  of  ancient  niylbology.  Il 
would  be  difficult  to  reduce  every  story,  as  somo 
writers  have  attempted,  into  a  mora!  allegory  (Garth, 
Pref.  to  7Vaiu/a/*0R);  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
in  them,  with  othera,  the  v^le  hiatory  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  ^rpao  of  iho  miracles  and  sufferiufl 
of  our  Saviour,  or  even  the  complete  ancient  history 
of  Greece,  systematically  arranged  (compare  MuUtr, 
Einlcttuni^.\o\.A.  p  163,  Ac. — Fabric  ,BM.  Lai.,i6l. 
1.  p.  Ail.—Gm^,  aa.  Franc,  voL  6.  p.  16. It 
cannol  bo  denied,  howover«  that  the  MbtmmorpkauM 
are  immon^r  arrhivea  of  Grecian  fable,  and  that,  be- 
neath the  mask  of  fiction,  some  traits  of  true  history, 
some  fealurea  of  mannera  and  the  primeval  wo:ld, 
miv  yet  be  discovered.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
tasti  of  Uvid,  ihou){h  written  in  elegiac  and  not  in 
heroic  meaaure,  may  beconaidered  aa  a  supplitncni  or 
oontinaatioaof  tbe  JfetoaanrpAoaef.  iu  comjwattien 
vrao  eomnoneed  at  Rome  by  the  aodior  previoae  to 
his  exile.  The  work  wi-  corn  ctrd  and  finished  by 
him  at  Tomi  {Fasti,  4,  Bl),  and  was  thence  sent  to 
Rome,  with  a  prefatory  dedication  to  tbe  float  Ger- 
manicua.  Tbo  plan  of  this  production  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  didactic  poem  which  Callimachus 
had  published  under  the  title  of  Alr/o,  in  which  he 
kigt»  that,  being  tnnapodod  to  Holioon»  he  waa  then 
inatnicted  by  the  Noaee  in  the  natan  and  origin  of 
various  religious  usages  and  aiv  ii  ;il  ctremoDiis  It 
would  appear  that,  before  the  time  of  Ovid,  hom* 
vague  design  of  writing  a  poem  of  this  description  ha4 
been  entertained  by  Proprrtiu';  (Ehf;.,  4,  1).  But 
Ovid,  in  hi6  Fastx,  executed  liie  work  which  Propertiua 
did  not  live,  or,  perhape,  found  himself  unnbic,  to  ac- 
compliah.  Id  the  Latin  langoagO*  (be  word  f(S«<tort> 
ginally  aignified,  in  opposition  to  Hefuli,  tbe  daya  o« 
vshich  law  proceedings  could  be  legally  held,  or  other 
oidinaiy  buaioeaa  traoaacledi  aod  thence  it  came,  id 
ooorao  of  timo,  todonolo  the  booka  or  ubiea  on  which 
the  daya  in  each  month  accounted  as  F  .  .'i  or  Nefasti 
were  exhibited.  Tbe  term  at  length  was  applied  to  any 
record  digeeted  in  ngular  chronological  order,  as  the 
Faati  Contulares;  and  with  Ovid  it  olmifica  the  anni- 
versaries of  religious  festivals,  of  dedicatiooeof  teroplea, 
or  of  other  memorable  events,  indicated  in  the  calen- 
dar under  the  oameof  JDim  Ftutt,  and  which  in  general 
belonged,  te  the  ancient  meaning,  to  the  class  of  JWet 
Nrfosli  rather  than  Faxti.  C  Hcmina  and  CI." :r!:n-» 
Quadrigarius  had  givbti  histories  of  tbe«c  festiviiiti  in 
prose:  but  their  works  were  dry  and  unintcre^^ting ; 
and  Ovid  first  bestowed  on  the  aubject  tbe  embelliup 
menu  of  poetry  and  imagination.  The  object  of  (ho 
Fasti  of  Ovid  is  to  exhibit  in  regular  order  a  history  0^ 
ihe  origin  and  observance  of  the  different  Roman  feo* 
livalh  aa  they  occomd  in  the  oooMof  Ihe  year ;  and 
10  aaoooiolo  tho  coMmliou  of  ihaoo  holydjr*  with  iha 
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•ui*i  coane  in  ih«  zodiac,  and  wHh  the  riting  or  act* 
ting  of  the  »tar-<.  A  book  is  BBsigned  lo  each  moinh. 
but  Um  wotk  coodude*  with  J  use.  Tbe  aix  other 
oodu,  whieb  wonid  hav*  eomplMMl  tks  RaoMia  ealan- 

dax,  may  have  prrishpd  durins  Uie  middle  ages ;  but 
it  aeeroa  more  prubublc  that  tney  never  were  written. 
N«  ancient  author  or  grainrowaii  quotes  a  single  phrase 
or  unr.i  from  any  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  Fasti; 
atiti,  in  ^o.'ne  lines  of  the  Tristta  (2,  549,  ),  the 
author  himsolf  informa  us  that  tbo  composition  had 
bten  iolcrropted.  This  subject  itself  doc»  not  afitird 
moeh  teopt  for  tbe  display  of  poetic  geni«t.  Tts  ar- 
rangtinciit  was  |  n  -rrii  od  by  ihc  series  of  the  fcbti- 
vala,  while  the  proper  names,  which  required  to  b« 
•AM  intndlleM,  and  tfaa  chronological  researches, 
wer«  ahkc  unfavonralfk-  to  'hf-  hnr:r  :r  v  of  Terttiiica- 
tion.  The  Fasli,  how  e  ver,  < .  ^  wotit  iughly  esteem- 
ed by  tbe  learned  on  account  of  the  antiquarian  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  derived  from  it.    The  author  has 

Soured  a  rich  and  copious  erudition  over  the  storil  in- 
ications  of  ihe  calendar,  lie  iia.i  traced  i)iytholo;::iciil 
wMsbip  to  tie  source,  and  explained  many  of  the  mi^s- 
lariM  of  ihtt  theology  which  peopled  ell  nature  with 
divinitiis.     Dvtii  Scaligcr,  whose  opinions  arc  giti- 
eraily  no  unfuvourablo  to  Ovid,  admits  the  ^ticietU  and 
exttiiMve  erudition  displayed  in  the  Fasti.    (Pott.,  6, 
7.)    In  p  rl  ic'ilr'.r.  imich  my tholosfica!  information  may 
be  obtained  iruin  ii  as  to  the  pouiU  in  which  the  su- 
perstitions and  rites  of  tbe  Romans  differed  from  those 
«f  the  Oroekst  and  alio  the  manner  in  which  thn  were 
bhtkl«d.    **Th«  MCOrnit,"  ssys  Gibbon,  "of  the  dif- 
ferent  etymologies  of  the  month  of  May,  is  curious  and 
well  oxpreeeed.  Wo  may  distinguish  in  it  au  Oriental 
allegory ,  a  Qioek  fable,  and  a  Roman  tradition."  Some 
tnth-   unceming  the  ancient  history  of  Home  mav  be 
also  cUciIimI  from  the  Fastt.    it  may  appear  absurd  lo 
meal  to  a  poet  in  prcfenneo  or  eootradiction  to  an- 
MUsts  and  cnroniclers ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
these  snnalists  themselves  originally  obtained  many  of 
their  facts  from  poetical  tradition.    Ovid,  besides, had 
•cndied  the  Regiaiera  of  tbe  Pontilex  Maximiia»  whicb 
■CO  BOW  loet,  and  wbieh  reeoidod,  alonff  wilb  rdigtona 
observanrCH,  many  historical  events.  Occasionaliight 
may  therefore  be  thrown  by  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  on 
•DM  of  the  oMMt  aneitvt  and  dobiotio  points  of  Ro- 
man story.    For  eTamj;le,  ottr  poet  completely  vindi- 
cates lluuiulus  from  the  charge  ul'  having  slain  his 
brother  in  a  momentary  transport  of  paMiOB.  Kmum 
waa  la«Uy  MOtaoeod  to  daath,  incooaoqnenee  of  hav- 
ing  TMated  a  aalutary  kw  enacted  by  the  founder  of 
Rome,  and  which,  in  an  infant  state,  it  was  re-juisilc 
to  matnlam  inviolably. — The  circumstance  of  the  mel- 
aneholy  exilo  of  Ovid  gave  occasion  to  die  latt  of  his 
works,  the  T\i.<itia,  and  tho  Epittolm  e  Ponto.  The 
first  book  of  thu  Tnslia,  conlainiug  ten  elegies,  was 
written  by  Ovid  at  sea.  during  his  perilou<i  vovago  from 
Rome  to  Pontus.    {Tristta,  1,  1,  ii.—Ibtd.,  I,  10  ) 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this,  which  is 
tho  gencrjlly  received  opinion,  will  hold  good  with 
nepecl  to  all  the  elegies  of  the  fint  book.  He  speaks 
in  we  tilth  of  copies  of  bit  MetamorphoteB  being  cir- 
ct;Iatrd  at  Rome,  and  it  is  not  likely  tl,al  he  could  re- 
ceive this  intelligence  wbilg  on  his  way  to  Pontus. 
Tlie  liitt  hook  is  chiefly  occupied  with  detailing  the 
oceiimrices  at  his  departure  frotn  the  capital,  the 
storms  he  encountered,  and  tiic  places  he  saw  in  tbe  < 
course  of  his  navigation.    The  reinainii^  Cmur  books  < 
were  compoead  fliiTiiig  the  firat  three  year*  of  his  > 
gloomy  reaidenee  at  Tomi.   In  the  second  book,  ad-  i 
dressed  to  Augustus,  he  apolo:.'l7.es  for  his  fonncr  life 
and  writings     In  some  of  the  elegies  of  tbe  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  books,  he  complain*  to  himself  of  the 
hard  fate  he  had  MitTered  in  hein;r  exiled  from  Italy  to  : 
the  uitiQstpiiAble  fehores  of  the  Euxino  :  in  others  he 
Czhoits  his  correspondent*  at  Rome  to  endeavoor  to 
■itigate  the  aqg«  «f  Aqgnatua  and  obMdo  Ua  noail. 


I  The  tiamee,  ho«rev«r,of  ihm  fneod*  tod  patram 

h«  addressed  are  not  mentioned  (TmtiA,  lA,7),tiaBt, 
during  this  time,  hia  rabuves  and  acqaaintuieBi  mm 
afinid  leat  thejr  eheaU  ncnr  the  diaptoawwaf  Avgoi. 

tus  by  holding  any  communication  with  the  uobappj 
exile.  At  the  end  of  three  yea^,  this  apprthemts^ 
which*  perhaps,  had  been  all  alons  unaginary,  wts  at 
longer  entertained ;  and,  accoidmgly,  the  epi»ilei  w^icii 
he  wrote  Irocn  Pontus  during  the  remaindct  d  tutt^ 
vere  sojourn  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  his  fntod^ 
amofUj  whom  we  find  tbe  anost  diatingaiilMd  cbne* 
tera  of  the  day.  Tbeee  elegiac  eptitlMdiffirfirointlie 
Tristia  merely  in  the  poet's  correspondenis  bciro  ad- 
dressed by  name,  tostoad  of  receiving  no  appcUitigii 
whatever,  or  being  only  mentioned  unmr  toeieprivMi 
and  conventional  title.  The  svibjtctf  of  the  fourboolu 
of  epistieii  from  Toiilus  arc  pieci&ily  same  witb 
those  in  the  Tri«/ta,  complaints  of  tbe  regioa  tovintk 
the  poet  had  beeo  banii^ed,  and  exbortattont  to  hu 
friends  to  obtain  hia  recall.  From  the  first  htte  of  tbe 
Tristia  to  the  last  of  the  rf>istles  from  Pontus,  the  \jn 
of  the  exiled  bsrd  souuds  but  one  cootioncd  •tttati 
wailmg  and  complaint.  AH  the  mehodwly  twnlsaf 
his  former  life  are  recalled  to  hif  recolii:ctic:;,  jLJiich 
dismal  circumatance  in  his  present  coiidtuoii  i*  m- 
measurably  deplored.  Bet  be  speaks  of  bis  old  tge, 
mortification",  and  sorrows  with  such  louclutg  ii,d 
natural  elui|uence,  atid  lu  a  tone  i^o  truly  niOuniS.ii  lost 
no  one  can  read  his  pleintive  lines  without  being  ittj^ 
affected.  The  only  elegiea  in  wbtch  Ovid  ijaiia  cim 
for  a  moment  tlus  lone  of  compUint,  ar*  IhcM  nhae 
he  celebrates  the  victories  of  Tiberius  in  dtmunj; 
and  the  corameocement  of  a  poem  on  the  Rmm  «f 
spring,  which  cenlaiiie  the  aole  linei  in  tW  TMA 
that  give  any  indication  of  a  mind  soother!  ht  thf  in- 

Sroviiig  reason  or  tho  reviving  charms  «>[  it»<.i>it  — 
uring  his  exile,  Ovid  appear*  to  have  been  much  is 
debted  to  the  kindness  and  rommiBeralionof  thefneadl 
whom  ho  had  left  behind  bim  at  Koine.  A  few.  how-, 
ever,  with  whom  he  bad  been  bound  in  ties  of  u  t  do- 
aeat  intimacy,  not  only  nesiected  hira  darutg  bu  baa- 
iabment,  bat  «ttem}«ted  to  deapoil  him  of  die  fMrnauf 

which  he  slill  retained  by  the  indulsrciicc  of  At  fui 
peror.  The  conduct  of  one  who  had  betii  tm  uann- 
est  fKend  in  proaperity,  and  became  his  bitterest  foeia 
adverHity,  prompted  him,  while  atToriii.  to  dip  ill*  pen 
in  the  gall  of  satire,  from  which,  during  a  long  life,  bf 
had  meritoriously  abstained.  TbeAwBd.  now  chan^ 
to  foe,  whose  altered  conduct  drove  OUT  poet  to  pM  • 
vehement  satire,  is  generally  supposed  to  hava  Nm 
}iv(?inas,  the  celebrated  mythograph,  and  at  this  tine 
the  keeper  of  tbe  imperial  library.  Ovid,  bo«ev«t, 
doee  not  name  hi*  lAiemy,  but  eseciitca  bin  ia  In 
Ibis.  Calhmnchus.  haviiij:  had  a  qiisrrtl  .^rd- 
lonius  iUiodius,  salirixed  hiin  undt^r  the  appfikt^ 
of  Ibis,  an  unclean  Egyptian  bird,  and  hence  OtmI  I» 
Hiowfd  it  on  Hvgiiuis,  wiio,  though  a  native  of  SpsiB^ 
had  gone  in  early  youth  to  Kgypt,  and  was  brought  ftoB 
Alcxsndrea  to  Rome.  Ho  had  offended  ournoct  bt 
atiemptiM  to  peratiade  hia  wife  to  accept  anetbtflMM- 
band,  ano  by  •otieiting  the  emperor  lo  eeoisnte  kii 

properly,  with  a  view  of  havinf^  it  hcslo'Aet!  (-n  hm- 
self.  The  poem  which  Ovid  directed  against  itu»  wid- 
ish and  ungraiefol  friend  eaimot,  perhaps,  be  propfrfr 
termed  a  entire,  heitij^  a  st  ries  of  curses  ir.  the  »tyh 
of  the  IHrtt  of  Valerius  Calo  'I  hey  are  of  • 
description  that,  compared  wtt!»  them,  the  .AiJ«"<a»" 
of  Emulphus  and  the  Curse  of  Kehama  maybtcOBof 
ered  as  benedictions.  —  Besides  the  wotii  <f  OfH 
which  yet  reinsin  entire,  snd  which  havr  if"  ^-^n 
fully  euameraled,  there  are  firagmcnta  auU  exuot  from 
•ome  poema  of  wbieh  he  ia  reputed  to  have  keca  4a 

author.  The  Ihi'Huhron.  which  is  murh  mrtihtM, 
is  attributed  to  Ovid  on  tbo  authority  of  t^  t^<<^<( 
Pliny  (3S,  S),  who  aaya  that  he  has  told  many  «ood<t> 
fol  ihiii^  eoMeming  tb«  Bttsm  of  fiabaa  trf  hb  iii'* 
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and  tm  find  in  Plmjr  the  nanuM  of  amr«nl 
I  wUeh  m  not  fnentkmM  by  any  odm  mtbor, 

bul  perhaps  wtrc  natives  of  the  sea  on  the  shore  of 
which  Ovid  commenced  ihts  poem  towaida  the  cloae 
nf  hit  life.  N«k«ridMlanding  ihia  wtborily,  Weroa- 
dorfTu  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  writton  by  Ovid,  as 
It  IS  rot  found  in  any  MS,  of  hist  works ;  and  ho  a»- 
tigns  It  to  Gratiua  Faliacus.  Ovid  also  wpoln  n  poem 
Jk  Medtcamnte  faciei,  as  we  learn  from  two  lines  in 
his  At:  of  Ixt'^c  (3,  206).  It  ih  doubted,  however, 
if  the  fragment  remaining  under  this  title  be  the  gen- 
■Im  work  of  ourpoot.— ^riofl  hia  reaidooce  at  Tomi, 
Ovid  aeqaired  •  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language 

vhjch  was  there  spoken.  The  lowti  had  been  origi- 
aail/  founded  by  a  Greek  colony,  but  the  Greek  Ian- 
gnsgs  had  been  gradually  eoirupted,  from  the  intlux  of 
the  Gct»,  and  its  elements  could  hardly  be  discovered 
m  the  jargoo  now  employed.  Ovid,  however,  com- 
pnnd  a  poem  in  this  barbarous  dialect,  which,  if  ex- 
int,  woiUd  be  a  great  philological  curiosity.  The  sub- 
jset  be  cbose  was  the  praises  of  the  imperial  family  at 
Rome.  When  comiiieted.  he  read  ii  aloud  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Gets ;  and  be  painta  with  moch  apirit 
and  aninatioo  tbe  effect  it  prodneod  on  hia  aodionce. 
— After  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  different 
W9rk«  of  Ovid  m  &ucce»6ion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
dulge in  aany  general  remarks  on  his  defects  or  merits. 
Suffice  it  to  say.  that  the  brilltancv  of  his  imagination, 
tbe  hvslineas  of  his  wit,  hta  wotidcrlul  urt  ia  bringing 
eveiy  scene  or  image  distinctly,  as  it  were,  before  tbe 
view,  and  tho  daent*  onlabourod  oase  of  hia  venifica- 
liao,  bave  been  ontversally  admired.  But  hia  wit  was 
teo  profuse  ar.d  his  faiicy  loo  exuberant,  The  natural 
isdoieBce  of  bis  temper,  and  his  high  self-esteem,  did 
aat  poraiit  him  to  become,  like  Virgil  or  Horace,  a 
fn;$h€d  tnoJcl  of  harmonvand  proportion.  {Drinhp's 
ifooun  ZuUrtUuic,  vol.  3,  p.  349,  scqq.) — Tlic  best 
editions  of  Ovid  are,  that  of  Burmann,  Amst.,  1727. 
4  Tob.  410,  aod  that  of  Lemaire.  Parit,  1820-S4.  10 
fok.  8to.  The  edition  of  N.  Heinsius,  Amat.j  1661, 
i  vol*  12[no.  is  also  a  valuable  one. 

OxiiB,  small  poiniod  islands,  near  tba  Ecbjudes, 
df  the  coaat  of  Aeamanta.  Thehr  ancient  name  has 
nftrerice  lo  tl-nir  form  ('O^ffn;)-  Slfiibo  reports, 
llui  iuej»e  are  the  same  which  Homer  calls  Thoa. 
(Od  ,  15.  29S. —  Strabo,  469.)  Staphanus  sttpposea 
tba  Ox  MB  to  be  Doliclmim  (.t.  v.  Aovltxtoi).  This 
groop  is  nowcommonl)  known  by  the  name  of  Cur- 
xolari,  but  the  most  considerable  among  them  retains 
the  appdlaiion  of  One.  {GtffM  Jiin.,  p.  29H.) 

Oxva,  a  lar^  river  of  Baetriana,  rising  in  the  nortfa- 
eastrm  extremity  of  lhal  couiitrv,  or,  father,  in  the 
tonthcastem  part  of  Great  Bukhana^  and  flowing  for 
:hc  greater  part  of  its  course  in  a  noithweat  direction. 
I;  reL-t-ivr-i  nn;ncrous  tribtitarir-.>,  and  falls,  after  a  course 
ol  i:iOO  uiilts.  into  the  Sea  oj  AtaI.   The  Oxus  is  now 
'.he  .<imoo  or  Jihttn  (thn  latter  being  tlio  name  given 
to  at  by  tba  Arabian  geographers).    A  ccording  to  most 
of  Ite  ancient  writers,  it  flowed  direct  into  tbe  Caspi- 
■-li,  ir.il  this  sMtemeiit  is  faid  lo  be  contlrrncd  by  the 
existence  of  its  former  channel ;  but,  io  all  probability, 
tlwy  were  ignemnt  of  the  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Some  wr>.tr»  ihltik  that  Herodotns  speuks  of  tbe  Oxus 
ooder  the  Dame  of  Araxe»  (1.  201,  «cyf . ;  4,  II);  but 
It  im  mon  likaly  (hat  he  there  refers  to  the  Volga  The 
historian,  however,  certainly  confounds  it  with  the 
Arazrs  of  Armenia,  since  bo  says  it  rises  in  the  coun- 
txj  of  (h«e  Matieni  (I,  202),  and  fiows  towards  tbe  east 
(4,  40>.    Acconliog  to  hia  account,  there  were  many 
njiimfe  in  it,  aome  aa  large  as  IjOstKM,  »id  it  emptied 

If  Ny  fortv  mouths,  .vhi  'i  were  all  losl  in  mar^ihes, 
M  -:i  'Ik'  exeeptiQU  of  one,  that  tluwed  into  the  Caspi- 
X-  :  :.  ZOty  8traho  says,  that  the  Oxus  rose  in  the 
(rtdian  .Vrotrntnins,  and  flowed  nto  ihe  CasfiiTi '  f^trnh  . 


called  ^tna;  bnk  it  ia  not  imptobable  that,  with  hia 
osoal  caieleaaiMaB  in  raatt«n  relating  to  geography, 

he 'confounds  its  source  with  its  termmation  The 
Ozuk  IS  a  broad  aod  rapid  river,  and  leceivea  many  af> 
Boenta,  of  which  the  moat  important  mentionad  by  ifan 

ancients  was  the  Ochus,  which,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts, Auwed  into  the  Oxus  near  its  mouth,  though 
aome  make  it  to  have  entered  ihe  Caspian  by  a  separ* 
ate  channel.  (&'/ra6.,  809,  518  )  — The  Oxus  has  ex- 
ercised an  important  influence  upon  the  history  and 
civihzation  of  .Asia.  It  has  m  almost  all  ages  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  groat  mooerchiea  of  South- 
western  Asia  and  the  wandering  bordea  of  Scytliiaand 
Tariary  Tlir  conquests  of  Cyrus  were  terminated 
by  il«  banii»,  <ind  those  of  ihe  Macedonians  were  few 
and  unimporuini  beyond  it.  The  Oxus  appeara alao  to 
have  formed  oik  uf  the  earli>  -  t  rhrumels  lor  the  con- 
veyance of  ttic  produce  of  liiUu  lu  the  western  coun- 
tries of  Asia.  Stnibo  infoma  na^  on  the  attthonty  ef 
Ariatobnlua,  that  gooda  were  conreyed  from  India 
down  tbeOxos  to  the  Caapiao,  and  were  thence  carried 
by  the  river  Cyrus  into  Albania  and  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Euxioe.  (&rai.,  509.)  1'his  account  ia 
also  confirmed  by  the  atatement  of  Varre  {mp,  Pftn.,  6, 
19),  who  informs  us,  that  Pompcy  learned,  :n  ;he  war 
with  Mttliradales,  tiutt  Indian  goods  were  carried  by 
tbe  Oxus  into  the  Csspian,  and  thence  through  the 
Caspian  to  thp  river  Cyrus,  from  which  river  ihey  were 
conveyed,  uy  a  journey  of  tivc  days,  to  the  river  Pbaaia 
in  Pontus.  The  breadth  of  the  Oxus,  unmedistely  to 
tbe  north  of  BtUkh^  ia  800  yaida,  and  iu  depth  Sa 
feet  (Atrnt**  TVoaala,  vol.  1,  p.  but  aooth  of 
Bokhara  the  river  is  only  650  yards  wide,  but  from  25 
to  29  feet  deep.  (Bump's  TravcUy  vol.  2,  p.  S.— £n- 
cycl.  Uf.  Kwotel.i  vol.  17,  p.  108.) — According  to 
\Vahl,  the  term  Oschan  in  Pchlvi  meant  "river,"  nr-.A 
he  ttjiiiks  that  this  name  was  sulientd  down  by  liie 
Greeks  into  Oxus,  the  intermediate  form  having  been 
probably  Otckus  or  Ochus.  A  Hindoo  name  for  the 
same  river  is  said  to  be  Katteh,  which  means  water,** 
and  has  a  .strong  resemblance  to  the  German  Waster. 
The  Oxus,  therefore,  may  have  been  so  called  icar 
^ox^,  as  being  in  an  ( n'lphatie  amiae  the  great  river 
of  Upper  .Xsia.  Tlie  root  in  Oschan  (or  OcA-i)  bcara 
some  analog  to  that  iu  (ho  old  names  Ogyget  and 
Oceanua.  (Kid.  Ogyges.  —  Wahl,  MiUel  und  Vor- 
der-Asun,  vol  I,  p.  7b2.—RitUr,  Erdkumdt,  vol.  », 
p.  i'Z.—Bdhr,  ad  Cles.,  p.  186.) 

OxvDHAcae,  a  nation  of  India  who  are  supposed  to 
have  mbabited  the  district  now  called  Ouuekt  near  the 
confloenee  of  the  Aceainaa  and  Indna.  {StnAo,  701. 
—Steph.  Byz.,  p.  61fii'<-ilfmMt  %  19.— FmacNl'e 
Ncarchut,  p.  133.) 

OxYRYNCHUs,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  district  el 
Hepianomis,  and  capital  of  the  Oxyrynchitc  Nome. 
It  was  ftituatc  on  the  canal  of  Mceris,  south  of  Herac- 
lacfolia  Magna,  and  received  its  name  (a  tran.slaiion 
V«iy  ptobably  from  the  Egyptian)  on  account  of  a  fish 
amti  b^vpvfx'^i  Greek,  a  species  of  pike,  being 
worshipped  and  having  a  temple  here.  This  place  be- 
came a  great  resort  of  monks  and  hermits  when  (Jhria- 
tianity  waa  spread  over  Egypt.  Nothing  remaina  of 
this  city,  in  the  village  called  Bchneae,  built  on  its  ru- 
ms, but  some  fragments  of  t»taite  pillars,  and  a  single 
column  left  standing,  and  which  appears  to  have  form- 
ed part  of  a  portico  of  the  compoaite  order.  (JS/i«ll» 
Hisl.  An.,  10,  46  —Ruffinus,  de  vita  Palrum,  c.  6.-. 
Manncrt.  Cfo<;r  ,  vol.  10.  pt.  1,  p  4ItJ  ) 

Oaot^  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Locri  in  Greece. 
Beaidea  Uie  explanation  of  their  name  as  given  in  a 

previous  article  (rid.  Locri  I.),  the  following  etymol- 
ogies are  mentioned  by  Fau»aniaB.  1.  During  the 
reign  of  Orcstheus,  son  of  Deucalion,  a  bitch  brought 
forth  a  )*tiok  (fi^ov)  instead  of  a  whelp.  Oreslhcua 


509.  hi^),  whicn  is  also  the  opinion  of  McU  (3,  5}  |  planted  this,  and  a  vino  shot  up,  from  the  branehtt 
end  Fiotemy.   J'Vny  (6»  18J  nakee  ift  siae  in  a  lak«  \}fi^)  of  whicb  the  race  dmvcd  their  name.  %.  Axf 
9  £ 
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turner  ezplmttton  ntde  the  term  cmm  ftooi  <he  Hendk 

(S^rj,  of  ihii  >lagna»t  water  in  ihe  neighbouring  |>ajts 
t.  A  third  claM  of  etytnologists  derived  the  apfietU- 
tion  from  the  stench  that  proceeded  from  the  pt  reons 
of  the  eartv  02oh\  thty  navii  g  been  accu.^toiiK'd  lo 
wear  undressed  akins  ot  wild  beaau.  {i^au$an.,  10, 
M.— G<nMoU  aim  i9wMif,  mI  he.) 


VA-'\a  iNuc,  Titos  Jo  lius,  a  general  of  the  Roman 
■nnlee,  Wfloproelumed  himself  emperor  in  Gultbodt 

the  latter  part  of  Philip's  ni^'n.    lie  was  WKHl  after 
defeated.  A.D.  249,  and  put  to  death. 
P*tHf  Ntre  (Ilaxwef  mpa),  •  promontory  of  Sicily. 

fbrmtntr  the  sootheaslorn  pttrrmtty  of  the  island,  anc 
called  miao,  hy  some  of  the  Lutia  wnmih,  Pschynum. 
(ifete,  S,-7 — Flin.,  3, 8.)  It  is  one  of  the  three  prom- 
omoriea  that  give  to  Sicily  its  triangular  6gure,  the 
other  two  being  Pclorus  and  Lilybeum.  The  modern 
name  i«  Capo  Pattaro  lis  M>uthemmost  poiiu  i;^ 
called  by  Ptolemy  Odytxea,  Acra  {'Oivaaeia  ujcpa)^  and 
coincides  with  the  projection  of  the  eoast  before  which 
the  islands  delU  Correnti  lie.  !?( twccn  Pa' hynus  and 
this  Utter  cape  lies  a  small  iiarbour,  calkd  ai  the  prcs- 
eol  day  Perlo  H  Palo,  and  the  same  with  what  Cice- 
ro terms  Portu4  Pachyni.  (In  Verr  ,  5,  34  )  It 
serv  ed  merely  as  a  temporary  refuge  iur  marnu  rs  in 
stress  of  weat!it;r  This  bsrbour  is  very  probably  nir-.irjt 
by  the  Iim.  MarU.  when  it  flives  (do  d:'^t;ir.ce  "a  Sjfra- 
eturit  Pachynti'tt  400  stadfia  or  45  gougrdj^hteal  mites 
along  ()n>  fOjNt,  ^iricf  I'ht'  (l;rcct  linn  Iroin  Syrucu'*t'  to 
the  promontory  of  Pachynus  is  less  than  this.  (i/in. 
Mttrit.^  p.  4W.  td.  Wuteling. — Mmtneri,  €twgr.,  vol. 
9,  pt.  2.  p  nil.) 

Pacokus,  I.  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Orodesi,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  a  prtnco  of  great  merit.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Crassus,  ho  was  Tiit  hy  his  f.ithrr  to  mvadc 
Syria,  having  O^accii,  a  vuluran  cuitwiiaiidur,  aj>»ocm- 
ted  with  him.  The  Parthians  were  driven  back,  how- 
ever, by  Caius  Cassius,  and  Osaces  was  alsin.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  Pseonis  invaded  Syria  in  con* 
junction  with  I.^Iuchuh,  aitfl,  iiavin^'  many  exiUd 
Romans  with  him,  met  with  complete  success,  the 
whole  of  the  country  being  now  rodtieed  nnder  the  Par- 
thian sw:iy.  From  Syria  he  passed  into  Judea,  and 
placed  On  the  throne  Antigonus,  son  of  Hyrcanus. 
The  Roman  power  having  been  l«>catabii»bed  in  Syria 
by  the  rfforts  of  Vcnlidius,  Pacorus  again  crossed  the 
Euiihratcs,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Roman 
command*  r.  His  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  Oro- 
des,  who  for  several  days  refused  all  nourishment. 
(/lUftn,  4«,  4.— Vefl.  Fslere..  1«.  78.— Teaf..  flwt, 
5,  0  )  — II.  Son  of  Vononc*  II.,  king  of  Parthia  He 
received  from  his  brother  Vologeses,  who  succeeded 
Vonones,  the  country  of  Media  as  an  independent 
kingdom  Hi.s  doininions  were  ravatrcd  by  ihe  .Mnm, 
who  compelled  lum  lu  uko  shelter  lor  &otnc  timo  in 
the  mountains.    (TaciV  ,  Aim.t  16,  2  ct  14.) 

Pactoco*,  a  river  of  Lydta»  riaing  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Moont  Tmohia,  and  falling  into  the  Hcr- 
rnui^,  after  having  passed  by  Sardcs.  the  anrirnt  cap- 
ital of  Croesus.  Its  sands  were  auriferous,  the  partt- . 
dee  of  ffold  being  washed  down  by  the  moootain  tor- 1 
rents  (rhn..  !>,  2!)).  anJ  henci!  it  was  soriii  limes  called 
Ckrytorrhoas.  The  vofts  accocntt  J  fur  the  golden 
sacds  of  the  river  .  :  i  l  .  )lc  of  .Muias  having  bathed 
in  its  waters  wiun  he  wished  to  rid  hiniM'lf  of  the 
transmuting  (Mwers  of  his  touch.  {Vid.  .Mtdas.)  It 
was  from  the  gold  found  amid  the  sands  of  the  Pacto- 
las  thai  CrflMus  is  said  to  have  acqaired  bia  great  rich- 
ta.   At  a  time  when  this  precious  metat  waa  scarce, 

th'  labour  of  procuring  it  in  tliis  wav  was  no  doubt 
w  ul  bestowed.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  stream 
was  nefflected ;  and  Strsbo,  passing  ovor  the  true  reB> 
mo,  informs  us  that  the  livar  yialmd  no  mora  (v0t» ' 
954 


ktk^mi^  pliyiM. — ftrai  .BSr).  CaUimKbdiiM 

Dionvsios  Perie^'«  t«'F  »ptak  of  the  gwan»  of  the  Pic'i 
lus.    (CW/wn.,  H.  m  Del.,  UB.—Iheiwfc  Po^, 
830  )   The  Turkish  nsme of  thiiilmmathB£^ 
/y .    ( Cramer' »  Ana  Minor,  roL  1,  p.  443.— Jdaart 

GtogT.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  361.) 

pAcuvIus,  M.  an  tmibf  Roman  dramatic  post,  (m 
nephew  of  Ennios  by  a  sister  of  his  ( Plm  ,  35, 
bom  at  Bruodisium,  A.U  C.  At  Kom  'le  Be- 
came intimstcdy  acijudinted  with  LeUus,  wbo,  ioCw 
ceru's  treatise  Ve  AnucUta,  calls  him  his  test  mm 
friend.  There  ia  an  klle  story,  that  heaTiaiM  dm 
wivp8,  all  of  whom  successiTcly  hanged  tbfuistlves  m 
the  same  tree ;  and  that,  lamenting  Utis  to  Attiiu,  nts 
waa  married,  be  hogged  for  a  slip  of  it  to  phot  iilh 
own  garden  ;  an  anecdote  wliich  has  betn  rrry  sen- 
oufely  confuted  by  Aimibal  dl  Leo,  in  his  Iran.d  m- 
moir  on  Pacuvius.  A  story  somewhat  Mmilar  tothu 
is  lold  of  a  aiciiian  by  Cicero  {dt  Oral  ,  S,  60).  iV 
cnviut,  besides  attending  to  poetry,  employed  bimtdi 
also  in  paiiit)ng.  He  was  one  of  the  fir>t  Komir.»»txi 
atuined  any  degree  of  euuiience  ia  that  clcg^di  i 
and  he  paitieularly  distinguislMd  hnsself  by  ik 
turc  which  he  executed  for  the  temple  of  Herculnia 
the /'Wiini  BoMrmm.  (f/m.,  35,  4  )  HepvUidKd 
his  last  piece  st  the  age  of  eighty  (Cu:.,  0rv<  ,c.63), 
after  whieli.  being  oppressed  wilh  old  ap',  »i.i3  iPi:'.- 
ed  With  per|»etiiai  bodily  illnesfc,  he  retired  lo Turtiiluii, 
where  he  died,  aft*  r  having  nearly  completed  bit  dim- 
tieth  year.  (Aul.  Gelt.,  13,  i.—UmmH  Onm^f- 
39.)  An  elegant  epitaph,  supposed  to  have bsmen^ 
ten  by  himself,  is  (jnoted  with  much  conimfinlitiou '  v 
Aulus  Gellius,  who  calls  it  va-eeumimmum  tt  fvu- 
nmum  (1,  t4).  It  appears  to  hsve  been {iirMm 
a  tombstone,  which  stood  by  the  siJp  of  a  pobJic  wi, 
according  lo  the  usual  eubtoin  of  the  Romans.— 
Though  a  few  fragments  of  the  tragedies  of  Pteo^m 
reinain,  our  opinion  of  his  dramatic  meriu  CM  only  bs 
foriatd  at  fec  oiid  hand,  from  the  obser^-stiow  of  tlwst 
critics  who  wrote  while  his  works  were  yeteitin'.  ('i- 
cero,  though  be  blames  bis  stjple,  and  chancuhMibiB 
as  a  poet  male  toeutus  {Bna.,  c.  74),  places  Mb  m 

the  same  levt  I  for  tra^idv  a"*  Ennius  for  rp:c  [^oln  oi 
CaeciUtis  for  comedy  ;  and  be  mentions,  in  ha  tre«i^ 
De  Oratore,  that  hie  waraca  were  by  many  comidrftj 
a«s  highlv  "luboiircd  and  adorned  :"  Om««  c/^'^  4*« 
ornait  tlainnaliifue  sunt  vertus."  U  was  m  ibu  It- 
boured  polish  of  Tcrsification,  and  skill  in  tbedruu- 
tic  conduct  of  the  scene,  that  the  excellencs  el  Fw* 
vius  chiefly  consisted  ;  for  so  the  lines  of  Hofset  Wr 
been  usually  interpreted,  where,  speaking  of  the  ptV- 
lie  opinion  entertamed  concerning  tfaediunatic  sntcn 
of  Home,  he  says  {Bp.,  S,  I,  M), 

'^Ambigttur  quotiet  uter  mlro  tit  prior,  mfett 
Pdcuimt  iieHftmtm  »cnu,  Attiut  tlti;" 

and  the  same  meaning  must  be  affixed  to  the  ps"«(* 
in  Qmiilihan  :  "  Vtrtum  (amen  Attio  flu*  trmttv; 
I'licuvium  mderi  dociicrrm,  r^xn  e$tt  docti  adjteinl, 
tdunt."   (/ns/.,  (htU.,  10,  I.)    Most  other  U» 
critics,  though,  on  the  whole,  they  seem  te  fwfcr  At» 
aUow  Pacuvius  to  be  the  more  correct  wr.lfl  T> 
names  are  still  pieeenred  of  about  20  tragedies  o(^^ 
viva.  Oftheeethe  i4fi#jra«waeeDeofuMH0rf'M 
iTui>h(  d.    It  wa*  regarded  by  Cicoro  as  a  Pteil 
tragedy,  and  an  honour  to  the  Roman  name  (Di  f^ 
1,2.)   Persius,  however,  ridicules  a  passage  in  ^Ib*  ^ 
gedy,  where  .\ntiopa  talks  of  propping  b«»iadnirWgr 
heart  wilh  miafonunes  (1,  7H)  — With  Wfirf  *• 
Dulorestcs  (Orestes  Servus).  another  of  the*  tnps^iw, 
there  baa  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  dificttUy 
Naiviira,  Dnnint,  and  Atthss  are  sH  said  tefaivawrift 
le  1  1.' i  _  dit  H  whi(  h  bore  the  title  of /)ii/frfito;  ^ 
a  late  (.ierman  writer  has  attempted,  at  grc»t  length,  w 
show  that  this  is  a  misconception ;  and  that  ill  ^* 
ffagoMBta  wUch  hava  baeo  chsaad  with  the  naim 
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•r  these  ihico  drain«tic  poets,  belong  to  tbo  Dularestu 

«f  P*cu«iU9,  who  was,  in  truth,  the  only  T^stin  poet  that 
wrote  •tragedy  with  tins  appcIUtion.  What  the  ti  n- 
tar  or  fub^tcl  of  the  pUy,  however,  ma^  have  been,  he  : 
•dmitt,  la  dHKcoU  to  doteradne,  at  tlw  diffitrent  pas-  j 
Rajjes  »t  11  oxtaiit  rt  fcr  to  tlifTt-rt  nt  periods  of  the  lift- 
oi  Orifsies ;  which  is  rathtr  adverse,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, to  DM  idea,  that  all  these  fragments  were  writ- 
ItG  by  the  same  person,  unless,  indeed,  Pacuvius  bad 
utterly  »et  at  dctiance  the  observance  of  tiic  celebrated 
vaittea  of  the  ancient  drama.  Oo  the  whole,  however, 
ka  agraea  with  Stanley  id  bia  reittarka  oq  the  Choe- 
fhori  of  iEschylus,  thattheaobjectof  the  Choephori, 

which  IS  lilt'  \etigeancc  taktti  by  CTrestt^  on  tlic  mur- 
derers of  bis  father,  is  also  that  of  the  DulmesUt  of 
Pacuvius.  {EbcrharJU,  Ztuttmd der schdncn  Wissen- 
'\tfitn  bci  den  Romern,  p  35,  teqq.) — In  tho  Iliona, 
the  scene  where  the  shnde  of  Polydorus,  who  ii^id  been 
laaassinated  by  the  Kwg  of  'I'hrBcr.  appears  to  his 
mtlMri  waa  lopg  the  favourite  of  a  Roman  audience, 
•hoacemed  to  have  indat^ml  in  the  same  partiality  for 
soch  spectacit  s  ihmt  we  still  nitcrtain  for  the  poL'lins  in 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth. — All  the  plays  of  Pacuvtua  wcrc 
eiihcr  imitated  or  tranalated  from  the  Oreelt,  azccpt 
Pcm/us  This  was  of  ht^  o.vn  invf  ntion.  and  was  the 
firsi  Latin  tragedy  formed  on  a  JloiDdn  sutiject.  Un- 
forturiaidy,  twra  are  onfy  five  lines  of  it  extant,  and 
these  do  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  which  Roman  of 
the  name  of  Paulas  gave  his  appellation  to  the  trage- 
dy. It  was  probably  cither  Paulus  yEmilius,  who  fell 
at  Caooat,  or  bia  son,  whose  atory  wai  a  memorable 
■oMaaee  of  the  inaiability  of  human  happfnesa,  at  he 
lost  b>jth  his  childrori  tiy  hi«  second  mirrij^Tf,  one  five 
daji  before  :niii  ihf  other  five  days  after,  his  Maccdo- 
MM  triumph  —From  do  one  play  of  Piicuvioa  are  there 
more  lJ»a;t  fiftv  lines  prrsprvcd,  and  tlu->e  jrrnrrally 
very  mucii  dttachid  It  docs  not  appear  Ui.it  his 
tragedies  had  much  success  or  popularity  in  his  own 
^p.  He  was  obliged  to  have  reettQrae  fur  his  sub- 
jtett to  fimign  mythology  and  ooknowrn  history,  fph- 
iTfr.i\  and  Orestes  wore  .lUvays  more  or  less  Strang' rs 
to  a  Rofoan  audience,  and  the  whole  drama  in  which 
Aue  and  aimilar  personages  flourished,  never  attained 
n  RiiT.r  f  r)  %  healthy  and  perfect  existtnce.  ( Dunhp's 
Rjjm'i-i  Liltrature,  vol.  I,  p.  343,  seq^.)  —  The  frag- 
meets  of  Pacuvius  are  given  ID  the  eolleetiohs  of  Ste- 
yhaw.  Maittatre,  6cc. 

Faoot,  now  the  Po,  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  an- 
cientlT  called  also  Eridanus,  an  appellation  a  Inch  is 
fra<)uenily  oaed  by  the  Roman  poeia,  and  almost  al- 
snya  by  Greelt  aaihora.  (Vid.  Eridanoa  )  Thia  lat- 
ter namp.  hrt.vcvor.  belongs  projiorlv  to  tbe  Ostium 
Spineticum  of  ihe  Padus.  (i*/iw.,  3,  20.  —  Mullet, 
Btnaktr.  vol.  1,  p.  22.<S  )  Tlie  name  Padus  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  fmm  a  word  in  the  language  of 
the  Gaul*,  which  dciio'cd  a  pine-tree,  in  consequence 
of  ri<  it  number  of  ihoso  trees  growing  near  its 
aoorce  (P/in ,  3, 16.)  WhatoTer  be  the  derivation 
«f  the  term  Padot,  the  more  anefent  name  of  the  river, 
which  wis  Rodtncus.  is  certainly  of  Celtic  oritr'n,  and 
M  said  to  signify  "  holfomlesa."  (Compare  the  Ger 
man  Mfnlos  —Dalecamp,  ad  Plin.,  3,  16  )  The  Po 
rises  in  Mons  Vci*ij?ii«-,  now  Monlc  Vhn.  near  the 
sources  of  the  Druentia  or  Durance,  tuns  in  an  ea»t- 
erfy  dirrciion  for  more  than  ftOO  miles,  and  discharges 
ita  waters  into  the  Adriatic,  about  30  miles  south  of 
ftito*  Venetoa  or  Fifi»f«.  Tt  »s  snflficiently  deep  to 
b*jr  boit-  arid  fiar>jf>s  al  HO  mile's  from  \'.'^  sonrcf,  !tul  ' 
the  navi^tioo  is  at  all  times  difficult,  and  not  unfrc- ' 
yatly  mi ardooa.  on  aeceont  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
mrrent.  Its  waters  are  liaMc  to  «uddrn  increase  from 
the  melting  of  the  snows  and  from  heavy  falls  of  ram. 
littmfa  tnat  flow  into  it  beiog  almost  all  mountain- 
ros  ;  and  in  the  flat  country,  in  the  lower  part  of 
course,  great  dikes  are  erected  on  both  sides  of  the 
m  to  nioteet  the  landa  fiom  immdataon.  Tkmag  ita 


long  eovtae  it  rcceivee  a  great  number  of  tribotanea^ 

its  channel  being  the  final  receptacle  of  almost  every 
fitrtdiii  which  rises  On  the  t-asicrn  arid  soiuhcrn  dfcliv- 
Hies  of  the  Alpa,  and  ibo  northera  declivity  of  the 
Apenninea.  Tite  tnootha  of  the  Po  were  anciently 
rockoned  seven  in  number,  thr  principal  one,  which 
waa  the  southernmost,  bein^  called  Padusa,  and  now 
Po  di  Primaro.  It  was  this  mouth  also  to  which  tbo 
sppollationH  Erulatuis  and  S(iincticnni  Ostium wereap- 
plied.  h  sends  off  a  branch  from  itself  near  Trigabolif 
the  modern  Ferrara,  which  was  anciently  styleo  Vola- 
na  Oatium,  hut  ia  now  denominated  JPo  di  Ferrara. 
(Potyb.,  9, 16.)  Pliny  mentiona  the  following  other 
tiranchcs  or  mouths  of  the  Po  ;  the  Caprasia-  0-*tium, 
now  Bocca  di  bet  Oerkw ;  Sagis,  now  Fotsage ;  and 
Carbonaria,  now  Po  d'  Ariane  (8,  16).  Tho  Foaaa 
Philistina  is  the  Po  grande.  [Cramer^M  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  115.) — The  Padus  is  rendered  famous  in  tho 
legends  of  mythology  by  the  fate  of  Phaetbon,  who  felt 
into  it  when  struck  down  from  heaven  by  the  thnnder- 
bolt  of  Jove.    {Vid.  Phaetbon.) 

Pai>l'sa.  the  same  with  iho  Osliutn  Spinptiriim,  oi 
southernmost  branch  of  the  nver  Padua.  {Vid.  Pa- 
dus.) A  canal  waa  cut  by  Augnatua  from  the  Phdoaa 
to  Ravenna.  {Valg.,  el.  ap  Srrr.  ad  Virc.,  Jin., 
1 1,  456.)  Virgil  speaks  of  the  swans  along  its  baiikt 
(/.  c.—Cframer'a  Ane.  Italy,  vol  1,  p  1 14). 

P.T..<>f.  an  ap[)cllation  jjivcn  to  .Ajiollo.  who  under 
this  mine  \va.&  cither  considered  as  a  dt^troying  (to/u, 
"  to  smite"),  or  as  a  protecting  and  healing  deity,  who 
freea  the  mind  from  care  and  sorrow  (iroi^.  "  to  aiute 
to  eeiue**).  The  tragedianv,  accordingly,  by  in  ana- 
lo^'iral  appellation  of  the  word,  also  called  Death,  to 
whom  both  those  attributes  bebnged,  by  the  title  of 
Pa?an.  {Eurip.^  Hippol ,  1373.  —  yE*cA.,  ap.  Stob.^ 
Scrm  ,  p  121  )  .^nd  thus  this  double  char.icrpr  of 
.\poilo,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  equally  formidable 
as  a  foe  and  weli  omr  as  an  ally  (-CscA.,  Agam.,  618), 
waa  authorized  by  the  ambwnity  of  the  name.  Uomei 
speaka  of  Paeon  (TTai^vy  aa  a  separate  hidividual, 
and  the  [)hv<ieian  of  Olvinpns  ;  hut  this  division  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  poetical,  without  any  reference  t« 
actual  worship.  Hesiod  alto  made  the  same  diatinc 
lion.  {Schol.  ad  Horn.,  Od  ,  A,  23!  )  f  till,  ho.vcver, 
.Apollo  must  be  regarded  as  the  original  deity  of  the 
healing  art.  From  very  early  timet,  the  paafi  bad,  m 
the  Pythian  temple,  been  appointed  to  be  tnng  in  hon- 
our of  .\pollo.  (Horn..  Hifmn.  ad  ApoU.  —  Eunp., 
Ivii.  \W.  —  Pi<i<1  ,  F,ran.  op-   Fracm.)  The 

song,  like  other  hymns,  derived  its  name  from  that  of 
the  god  to  whom  K  waa  aung.  The  god  waa  firat 
called  Pnean,  then  the  hymn,  and  lastly  the  singers 
themselves.  (Horn,  Hymn,  ad  Apoil.,  272.  320) 
Now  wo  know  that  the  psan  was  originally  '^utig  at 
the  cessation  of  a  plague  and  after  a  victory ;  and  gen- 
erally,  when  any  evil  was  averted,  it  was  performed  aa 
a  piirifiration  from  the  poiiuiion.  (Pntrlua.  ap  Phot. 
—  3cph.»  (Ed.  T.,  \f>*i.  —  Sckot.ad  Soph.,  (Ed.  7.. 
174. — Suii.,  a.  «.  Wifjv.)  The  chant  was  load  and 
jovDiis,  as  celebrating  the  victory  of  the  preserving  and 
healing  deity.  {CaUrn  ,  Hymn  ml  ApoU.,  21.)  Be- 
sidea  Uie  pcana  of  victory,  however,  there  were  othera 
that  were  f\mg  nt  the  beginning  of  a  battle  '  f"'^^  , 
Sept.  c.  Thcb  .  2.')0)  i  and  there  wats  .i  tradanni,  mat 
the  chorus  of  Delphian  virgins  had  chanted  "  lo  PaaiC* 
at  the  contest  of  Apollo  with  the  Python.  (C«//tm. 
ad  Apoll ,  1  \9  —A]M)lt.  1th  ,  %  710— Compare  Atht' 
7uri;y\  p.  1  ."i,  701.  r  )  The  p:r.in  of  victory  varied  ac- 
according  to  the  different  tribes;  all  Doriant,  namely, 
Spartana,  Argives,  Corinthiana,  and  Syraenaana,  had 
the  same  one.  {Thuryd  ,  7,  41.— Compare  4,  43.) 
This  use  of  the  fi^an  as  a  song  of  rejoicing  for  vic- 
tory, snflSeiently  explains  its  double  meaning ;  it  boft 
a  mournful  sen.se  in  reference  to  the  battle,  and  a  joy- 
ous one  in  reference  to  the  victory.  {MtdUT*s  X^Brt> 
mt»t  ToL  1,  p.  819,  fcff.,  Aif .  frraal.) 
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P^mam,  a  people  of  Beigtc  Gaul,  supposed  by 
O'Anville  and  Wertrbe  to  have  occupied  the  present 
district  of  FatnenSf  iu  Luz«mbaif.  <Ca«.,  B.  2, 
4.—irAnmUe,  Notkeiela  CfmtS,  p.  \9S,—Wer»ehe, 
uber  die  V'olkcr,  dci  alien  Teuttchlanda,  Hantw.,  1 825  ) 
Lenuiie,  however,  thioks  the  (tn*\o^  betwe«a  the  an- 
citDt  and  modero  nunoi,  on  whieh  thte  opinimi  is  foond- 
«d,  too  far-fetched.    {JnJ.  Ocogr.  ad  C<ts.,  s  r.) 

P^N  (lloiuv),  or,  according  to  the  earlier  and  Ho- 
aeric  form  of  the  name,  PiEKoN  (no(;7ui'),  the  phy- 
•ician  of  the  jrods.  Notlun";  is  said  in  Ilomcr  about 
hia  origin.  All  we  are  tuld  ist,  liiat  Ue  cured  Mars 
when  wounded  by  Diomede  (//.,  6,  899),  and  Pluto 
of  the  wound  in  hie  ahoutder  given  him  by  Hercules 
(//.,  5,  401).  and  also  UmC  the  Egyptian  physicians 
were  of  his  race.  (OJ  ,  4,  232.)  Ho  would  seem  to 
have  been^  in  the  Homeric  conception  of  the  le^ead, 
diatinet  from  Apollo,  though  perhaps  originally  iden- 
tical with  him.  {Ktigftt!(i/a  Mythology,  p.  SOO. — 
Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Pean  ) 

P.AftNBe  (Datoi'rf),  a  uamerona  and  ancirnc  nation, 
that  once  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  Macedonia,  and 
even  a  considerable  portion  of  what  ia  more  properly 
called  Thrace,  cxlrnduig  along  the  coast  of  the  ^gean 
as  far  aa  the  Euxine.  JThis  we  collect  from  Herodo* 
taa*e  account  of  the  wan  of  the  Psonos  with  the  Pe* 
'inthians,  a  flreek  colony  ^titled  on  the  shores  of  the 
j^Topontis,  at  no  great  dUtanco  from  Byzantium.  Ho- 
mer,'who  waa  apparently  well  acquainted  with  the 
Pxonrs,  represents  them  as  following  their  Ir-uli  r  As- 
tero(»u^^us  lo  Uie  siege  of  Troy  in  behalf  ot  I'ju.u,  and 
places  them  in  Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  .Xxius. 
at.,  11,  849.)  We  know  also  from  Livy  (40,  3)  Uiat 
Emathia  once  bore  the  name  of  Paeonia,  though  at 
whiit  [n'riuil  we  carniot  well  ascerlain.  From  another 
passage  m  the  same  historian,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Dardant  of  Illyria  had  once  ezeicised  dominion  over 
the  wliole  of  Macedonia ti  Psonia  (45,  29).  This  pas- 
•agc  t>t'i.fa!»  lo  iigieti  with  wiiat  Herodotus  states,  that 
the  Pxoncs  were  a  colony  of  the  Teucri,  who  came 
from  Troy  (5.  13  — Comj  Tire  7,  20),  that  is,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  Dafdani  lo  hm  liiu  banie  as  the  Teucri,  or  at 
least  a  branch  of  tltein.  But  these  transactions  are 
too  remote  and  obscure  for  eiamioation.  Herodotus,  j 
who  dwella  principally  on  the  history  of  the  F^otana  I 

around  llir  S;rvniij!i,  luforms  us,  that  they  were  early 
divided  iniu  numerous  small  tribes,  most  of  which  were 
transplanted  into  Asia  by  Mogabyzus,  a  Persian  gen- 
eral, who  iiad  made  the  conquest  of  their  country,  by 
ordur  uf  Darnts.  The  circuui:>Uiiccs  of  this  event, 
which  arc  given  in  detail  by  Herodotus,  will  bo  found 
in  the  fourUi  book,  c.  12.  It  appears,  however,  from 
Herodotus,  that  these  Psonians  afterward  ed'ccced 
their  escape  from  the  Persian  dominions,  and  returned 
to  their  own  country  (&,  98).  Those  who  were  found 
on  Che  line  of  march  pursued  by  Xerxes  were  com* 
pelled  to  follow  that  inonarrh  in  his  expedition.  He- 
rodotus seems  to  place  the  mam  body  of  the  Pasontan  i 
nation  near  the  Strymon ;  but  Thucydidcs  (2,  99),  with  i 
Homer,  extends  tlieir  territory  to  the  nver  Axius.  H.it 
if  wc  follow  Straba  and  Livy,  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
remove  the  western  limits  of  the  nation  aa  far  as  the  ' 
chain  of  Mount  Scardus  and  the  borders  of  Illy- 
na.    In  general  terms,  then,  we  may  afHrm,  that  the  | 

^vholo  of  norlhern  MaceJunia,  from  ihe  source  of  the 
river  £ri2onus  to  the  Strymon,  was  once  named  Ps- 
fr.ia.  Tbia  large  tract  of  country  waa  divided  into 
two  parts  hy  the  Romans,  and  formed  the  second  and 
third  regtoiis  of  Macedonia.  (Lir  ,  44,  29.)  The 
Pconians,  though  constituting  but  one  nation,  were  di- 
vided into  several  tribes,  each  probably  governed  by  a 
separate  chief.  We  hear,  however,  of  a  king  of  Pai- 
ooia,  named  .-\uioleon,  who  la  aaid  to  have  received  as- 
aiaUnce  from  Casaander  against  the  Antariatas,  an  Illy- 
fita  horde,  who  h«4  inndtd  hit  country.  (Diod .  Sic, 
M,  W.^  r,    ,eH#  Ant.  Omce,  vvi  1,  p.  966, 


Pmo}  i a,  the  CO untry  of  the  Phones.  ( VH,  Vmam  i 
PjESTANus  Sinus,  a  gulf  onthelowercoMtofluly, 
iu  upper  aboie  bstoogiog  to  Campania,  and  iu  lowei 
to  Lucsnia.  Aeeordtng  to  Sirabo  (251),  it  eneixy 
from  the  Siren's  Cape  lo  the  Promontory  of  PosidioB 
The  modern  name  la  the  Gulf  of  Stienia.  luaot 
appellation  was  deriTed  from     dty  of  ^■tnn. 

P.tsTrM,  a  cclchratcd  city  of  Lucania,  in  Lvt«i 
It<ily,  below  the  river  SiUrus,  and  not  far  ftota  tk 
western  coast.  Its  Greek  appellation  was  PosiMi 
ihe  place  being  so  called  iu  honour  of  Neptune  'Jlcni 
duv).  The  name  Pcstum  is  used  by  the  Lauu  ma 
tcrs  more  commonly.  This  latter  Mazocchi,  oo  h 
very  good  grounds,  derives  from  the  Pbanician  Pm*. 
tan  or  Fostait.  the  alleged  root,  wiA  some  OhcDUl 
scholars,  for  the  Greek  [lootiduv.  {ViiL,  howew, 
remarks  under  the  article  Neptuoua.)  Notfain^  ito«> 
ever,  can  be  more  faliaciooa  than  FhoenkkB  MyiM)t« 
gics — The  origin  of  this  once  flourishing  city  Us  if 
fordtid  laalier  of  much  conjecture  and  di»cu!»iion  to 
antiquaries.  Mazocchi,  who  has  just  been  rcferttdtt, 
makes  Paistum  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  fron 
Dora,  a  city  of  Phcenicia,  to  which  place  be  alu  u- 
sign-i  the  ori<!in  of  the  Dorian  race  1  This  same  wn- 
ter  distmguiahcs  between  PvsUiro  sod  PosidoMi,  Ibi 
latter  place  having  been  foonded.  aecoidhigis1iiB,A 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  former,  l>v  a  Sybarit* 
colony,  who  expelled  al  the  ^anie  Uim  the  prnitna 
inhabitants  of  Pxstuin.  Eustace  {Cktt.  7W,t«L 
3,  p.  92),  following  thi«!  authority,  has  fallen  in(0  ik 
same  error  of  making  Pesium  and  I'osidonia  distinct 
places. — Those  who  contend  for  an  earlier  ongw  tka 
that  which  history  assigns  to  Pntum,  addocsuMf- 
port  of  their  opinion  the  Osean  or  "Btmmttimd 

tliis  city,  with  such  barharous  legends  U  PHISTV, 

PHISTVL,PHlSTELlA,PHISTVUS.a«lPHiiS, 
A  very  eminent  nomlamatie  writer,  however,  ainihilM 

them  to  a  different  town.    But,  even  supp-^'mj  (hit 
thoy  ought  to  be  referred  to  Pajstum,  ii  iaiist  b« 
proved  that  they  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  ihoM  with 
the  retrograde  Greek  inscriptions  IIOM,  nOIEl,DO» 
2EIAAN,  nOIElAQNEA.  Others  inscnbeailAKI, 
UA12,  HAISTANO,  are  more  recent,  and  belongs 
Pcsium  in  ita  character  of  m  Roman  coloay.  (Suttai, 
Monet.  Vtt,  p.  16  and  H.—FaaK,  Rariae  tO*  aitk 
di  Pfslo  Tar.,  -19.  —  Micali,  Italia  {tr-mli  i! 
dci  Romani,  vol.  1.  p  2Z3.—RomantUi,vol  l,p  m 
—Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  362.)— It  »efro»  do* 
generally  determined,  that  whether  the  CEnotn  « 
Tyrrheni  were  the  original  possessors  of  this  cwit, 
they  can  lay  no  datm  to  tboae  majestic  piles  wbicli, 
under  the  name  of  the  ruins  of  Ptaatom,  form  it  ^ 

E resent  day  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  tD  'W 
ave  visited  them.  The  temples  of  VxiXm  too 
closely  resemble  in  their  plati  and  mode  of  mwcttn 
the  oaHy  edl6eco  of  Greece  and  Sie'dy,  to  b»  die  «« 
of  any  of  the  native  tribes  of  Italy.'  The  Tmcan*, 
to  whom  alone  they  could  be  reierred,  liave  leftu»n» 
example  of  a  similar  style  in  any  of  their  archiiectaw 
nm'^Mments. — Sirabo  is  the  only  ancient  writer  sjs 
has  transuiilied  lo  us  any  pisitive  account  of  tw 
foundation  of  Posidonia.  He  stales,  that  it  wm  ^i"'- 
by  a  colony  of  Sybacitea,  doae  to  the  shore  in  die  £nt 
instance,  but  that  it  waa  afterward  rrmoied  iwss"* 

the  interior.    {Strah.,  2.'1  )    Tliis  account  :>  fi-..?? 
con^mcd  by  Scymnus  of  Chios,  and  agitt!* '1*^' 
we  know  of  the  extent  of  dominion  posset^ 
baris  at  an  earlv  [icriod  on  this  sea,  where  she  foonded 
also  liic  towns  of  Latis  and  Scidrus.  {llmi.  ^'^J:' 
We  are  lefi  in  uncertainty  aa  to  the  exact  ii^c  <>'  ^"^^ 
phtahlibhmctit  of  the  Sybarites  ;  but  wc  We  l*' 
fixed  points  which  may  assist  us  in  forming  »  tigo' 
conclusion  on  the  subject.    The  first  is  the  foundawif 
of  Sybaris  itaelf,  whicb  look  place  about  7iM) 
the  other  is  that  of  Velim,  n  Pbooean  coloar.  ^ 
we  lean  fimin  Heiodotui.  in  iho  leqpi  m  Cjtm* 
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IMrijr  MO  B.O.   It  will  b«  tMn  by  thit  blMoritti*! 

account  of  the  event?  •vhtrh  liirlaced  the  Phocxans  to 
Kttle  on  ibe  shuns  oi  Lucduia.  that  they  were  chiefly 
led  to  fotm  tbit  resolution  by  the  advice  of  a  citizen 
of  Po«id)nia  (1,  167).  It  iq«t  tbenee  ncMnablv  bo 
Muppo9*d,  that  ktMr  city  bad  atraad^  «xtated  for 
jneniy  or  thirty  yeara. — Therr  utl  l  ut  few  other  par- 
ucuiaxa  on  record  relative  to  ua  history.  That  it  muat 
Iw*  tUtoinad  a  coasidMible  deeree  of  proaperiiy,  ia 
rvufcnt  from  the  circumstance  of  its  name  having  been 
i.uchcd  to  the  present  Gulf  of  Salerno  (ctd.  P<£&u- 
DUB  Sinas) ;  ano  wc  pos^eaa  yet  farther  confirmation 
af  the  fart  in  the  aplendid  monamenta  which  age  has 
aot  yet  been  able  to  deface  or  deatroy.  It  appears 
from  Sudbo  llial  the  Posidoniat:E,  jealous  of  the  hcr- 
initdiseineot  of  Velta,  eiidcavound  aunt  than  oocc  to 


itdwe  Unt  Unni  to  «a(>jeetloB :  iheM  •Itmnpts, 

€Tcr,  proved  fruitless  ;  and,  not  long  after,  they  were 
called  upon  to  defend  theniieU-es  agamsl  iho  aggrea- 
MM  of  the  Lucani,  the  most  determined  and  daii^cr- 
009  of  all  the  enemies  with  whom  the  Greeks  had  to 
cuut4;ud.  After  an  ansucccsaful  resistance,  they  were 
at  lenftb  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
iImmc  ttarbarians,  tod  to  •oboiil  to  tbeir  autbocity.  Il 
«M  probahty  to  rewae  Bombnua  fnm  tbetr  yolt«  that 
Alexander  of  Epirus  landed  here  with  a  consiJcrablo 
•nnv.  vii  defeated  the  vnuled  forces  of  the  iiUCanians 
tmd  S*inniic!s  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  (Ltr.,  8, 
17.)  The  Romans,  having  vubseouently  conquered 
the  Lucani,  hecamc  possessed  of  Posidonia,  whither 
thev  »cni  a  colony  A.U.C.  480.  {Lie  ,  Epit.,  14,  «t 
S7,        &rai.,         The  loM  of  tbeir  libcnf,  OffOB 


and  oidinaty,  viae  the  time  temples,  like  the  matiMfe* 

ntns  of  the  rmncd  city,  durk,  silent,  and  majestic. — 
Piesium  iiiunds  in  a  ferule  plain,  hounded  on  the  weal 
by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and  about  a  mile  distant  on  the 
sooth  by  iiiic  hill!) :  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Saltr- 
no  and  its  rugged  border  ;  while  to  the  east  the  coun- 
try swells  into  two  mountains,  which  still  retain  then 
ancient  otmee  CaUtman  end  Ceateoetand  behind  them 
lower*  Moont  AllMinnie  Haelf  with  ito  pointed  mb* 
miu."  (CUuM.  Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  99,  Mff. — CV—trV 
Ane.  JuUft  vol.  3,  p.  363,  Wftf.) 

P^nve,  Gaoira,  the  iMMbond  of  Aim.  (VU. 
Anria.) 

PagX*-*:,  a  nianlimc  town  of  Thetsaly,  on  the  Sinue 
Pagasvas,  and  just  below  the  mouth  oi  the  river  Od> 
chtatoa.  It  was  the  port  of  lolcoa,  and  aftetwaid  of 
Pfcem,  end  vsa*  leaMtkable  in  Oioelan  almy  aa  ttio 

harbour  whence  the  ship  Argo  »ct  sail  on  her  distant 
voyage.  It  was,  indeeOi  asserted  by  some,  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  frooi  llie  eoiulmetion  of  that  famoua 
vessel  {ir^yTVfit,  "to  construct""':  Hut  Strabo  is  of 
opmiou  that  u  lalher  owed  its  uiipeiialion  lo  itie  nu* 
rnerous  tpringt  which  were  foand  in  ita  vicinity  (mfy^j 
a  tvring},  and  this,  indeed)  aoene  the  piefenblo  <^ 
mology.  {Strabo,  496.— Compere  SehU.  ad  AfM, 
Khod.,  1,  '237  )  Apollo  vvaa  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
place.  {AveU.  Rkod.,  1,  411.)  Ueraiiptiua,  •  comic 
poet,  oilod  by  Athoomt  (1, 49),  nfo  «f  tide  town. 

ol  UttYamd  doeAoi>f  «<ii  ortyftanaf  irop^xovoi . 

Ila  aite  is  nearly  occupied  by  the  present  castle  of 
Volo.    {OtW*  Ititurary  of  Greece,  p.  260  —  Cm- 


tbaae  more  distinguished  conquerors,  and  atffl  '  mer**  Ane.  Gnut,  vol.  1,  p.  431.)  Pagass  gave  He 


more  the  abolition  of  tbeir  usages  and  habits  as  Greeks, 
to  have  been  particularly  alHicting  to  the  Poei- 
Arbtoxenus,  a  celebrated  muaician  and  phi- 
loaophcr  at  Tarentuin,  ^vhn  is  quoted  by  AlhcMBU8(10, 
IIX  feslingly  depicts  the  distress  of  this  hapless  peo- 
pla.  '*  We  follow  the  example,"  eafn  lliis  writer,  "  of 
iba  Posidooiat«,  who,  having  been  compelled  to  be- 
comc  Tuscan!!,  or,  rather,  Kooians  instead  of  Greeks, 
and  to  adopt  the  language  and  institutions  of  harba- 
nnaa,8Ull,  however,  aanually  commemorate  one  of  the 
■Immb  faMhrda  of  Oraeeo.  On  thtt  dajr  it  ie  tbeir 
eaatom  to  assemble  together  in  order  to  revive  the 
foeeUectioo  of  their  ancient  rites  and  language,  ami  to 
ImmbI  nad  ahed  tears  in  common  Offor  t&ir  sad  deati* 
ny :  after  which  they  retire  in  ailence  to  their  homes." 
— ^Tbe  unhealthy  aituation  of  Pcstum,  which  haa  been 
remarked  by  Strabo,  may  probably  have  prevented  that 
laloiij  £rom  attaintof  to  any  d^poe  of  iinporUnce  *, 
aad  ae  it  wae  plaeed  on  an  anfiroqoMited  coast  (C*e. 
md  AU  ,  n,  IT^  and  had  no  trade  of  its  own,  it  soon 
decayed,  and  we  god  it  only  noticed  by  subsequent 
writers  for  the  celebii^  «f  ilo  poaoe,  mmk  were  said 
to  bloom  twice  in  the  year.  ( Virg-.,  Gearg.,  4,  1 18. — 
JPrtfcn  ,  4,  ^.—Otid,  Ma.,  708.— ii  ,  ep  c  I'on- 
M^S,  4 — AutoH.,  JdjfU.,  14.) — The  ruins  of  Px»tum, 
an  Iho  alnady  keen  remarked,  liana  n  great  object  of 
ttractien  lo  tlw  modem  tooriat  Enitaeo  he*  given  a 
very  spirited  de^cr  [  Lion  of  the  beautiful  temples  of 
Lbu  ancient  city,  the  moat  athkiuE  edifice*,  unquea- 
tianably,  which  have  saivtved  Hio  wapidalMne  of  timo 
•  od  the  biifaarians  in  Italy.  Tour,  vol.  3,  p. 

IM,  **ff  .)  "  Within  these  walls,"  he  remarks  in  coii' 
doMOB^  "cbt  onco  enoinBM  a  populous  Hid  q^ndid 
«ty,  now  rise  one  cottage,  two  farmhouse*,  a  villa, 
Mad  a  church.  The  remaining  space  is  covered  with 
tiiicl(  matted  grass,  overgrown  with  brambles  spread- 

m£  over  the  ruoa,  or  buned  under  yellow  oodulaling 
«Hn.   A  tmm  meelNMlw*,  tlie  remnania  of  biftri  nh 

#«rw  Pi/ati,  flourish  neglected  here  and  there,  and 
acaii  bkMsom  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  in  December, 
MK  if  10  aoppoit  dicir  neioni  &me,  and  joalify  the  de- 

•^-Hr'.ioR"  cf"  thr  pof>t9  The  roses  arc  remarkatik'  for 
ttmr  tngxauce.  Auuti  taese  object*,  and  sceocs  rural 


name  lo  the  extensive  gulf,  on  the  ahorea  of  wiucli  it 
was  situated  ;  and  which  we  hod  variously  designated, 
as  Pagaseticus  Snme  <&yL,  p.  96.— Are^.,  438),  or 
Pagasitea  {Demosth  ,  Phtl ,  Eptst.,  159),  Pajia-n".? 
{Mela,  2,  3),  and  Pagasicus  (P/m.,  4,  9).  In  modern 
geography  it  is  called  ilic  Gulf  of  F«£».  (Ch«Mr'« 
Aiic.  Oreeee,  vol.  1,  p.  432.) 

pAOASJBua  SiNcrs,  a  gulf  of  Thessaly,  on  the  coast 
of  Magnesia  ;  now  the  Gull  of  Volo.    (  Vid.  Pagasa?.) 

PaIkSHON,  I.  a  aea-deitv,  aoo  of  Athamaa  and  Ino. 
Hie  offlgteil  name  waa  Ifefeertt,  and  ho  aMomod  Ikrt 
of  Palcmon  after  he  had  been  changed  into  a  aea-de- 
ity  by  Neptune.  {Vid.  Athamas,  and  Leucothea.) 
Both  Palcmon  and  his  mother  vrere  held  powerful  lo 
8avo  from  shipwreck,  and  were  invoked  by  mariner*. 
PalsmoQ  was  usually  repreaented  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
The  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  in  his  honour, 
and  indood  to  name  (JHeJialfuM,  Champion  ')  ap- 
peatt  to  lefor  to  tbem.  {Ktigkiley't  Mythology,  p. 
249.)— II.  A  Roman  grammarian  (^l  or  Q.  Remmiua)^ 
the  preceptor  of  Quiotilian,  and  who  douiiabed  ond«f 
Tiberioa  awl  ClandM*.  Froin  the  neconat  of  SooM- 
nius,  he  apprnrs  to  have  been  a  roan  of  very  cormpt 
morals.  He  also  excessively  arrogant,  and  boast- 
ed that  true  Uterature  was  bom  and  would  die  with 
him.  (Jit»..  6,  463.— /<r .  7,  215.— Su*<.,  it  lUutir. 
fnwnm.,  23. — Dodteell,  Ann.  Qmni.,  p.  183.  Mff.)» 
in.  or  }*ala  moiiius,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  one  of  tlio  Argo- 
naut*. {,Ap<M.  Mhod.,  1,  302,  Mt^q. — Kr  ause,  ed  ioc.) 
Pauarlnioe.  Fid.  Pephos. 
Pal^ph.Xtcs.  I.  a  town  of  Thesf  1.  ,  '[;  t!  r  north 
western  seclioti  of  the  country,  plondereii  by  i'tulip, 
in  his  retreat  through  Thessaly,  after  bis  defeat  on  tbr 
bank*  of  the  Aoiis.  (lAvy,  32,  13.)->II.  An  eoifa 
Athenian  epic  poet,  mentioned  by  Suldaa.  The  leii 
cographer  states,  that,  according  to  some,  he  lived  be- 
fore the  time  of  Phemoooie,  the  first  prieates*  of  Del 
phi,  while  olbers  placed  hin  after  ber.  Soidoa  citee 
the  following  productions  of  his  1.  A  Cosmopaia, 
in  five  books. — 2.  The  I^attvtijf  uf  Apollo  and  Diane, 
in  four  books. — 3.  Duamrtu  of  Venu*  and  Lom 
('Ac,>c'^f>T;f  Koi  *T.pW  JC  d'.n  a't  xn'i  /.oyoi),  in  five 
booits. — I.  The  dttpu*  bcitcun  Minerva  and  ATcp 
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t^iu. — 5.  Luiona^t  trfss  ( A^jroOf  TrTiOKOfio^).  {SchoU, 
Hut.  Ul  Gr.t  vol.  1,  p.  36.}— ^III-  A  oalive  either  of 
Pifot  or  Primie.  who  ufi  in  the  time  of  AitsxeriM 
Mncmoii,  and  wrote,  according  to  Si)idas,  a  work  in 
fire  booka,  catuled  'Airwra.  IwredtUe  Tkmgs." 
tAtMt,  «.  o>— IV.  A  iMtivo  of  Abjdoe,  and  a  great 
fnr -  ^  if  Ar;sU)tle't.  He  wrote  several  historical 
wuri&i>.  (Huid.,  a.  v.) — V.  A  grammariaD  of  Alcxan- 
iliM»  •eeording  to  Suida*,  but  called  by  Tzetze*  and 
others  a  Peripatetic  philosopher.  The  period  in  which 
hfc  lacd  1*  not  sUtcd.  (Fabric  ,  BM.  Gr.,  lib.  I,  c. 
91.)  Suidas  mentions  a  work  by  liim,  entitled  '*£& 
^mtioHM  o/  thing*  relaud  in  Mythology."  Thia 
•MHM  to  b«  tlM  prMvetioQ  wfaieb  has  cooM  down  to 
us,  ill  one  book.  iKd  into  50  short  chapters,  under 
the  name  of  PaUuhatus,  and  which  is  commouljr  en- 
Med  On  hcreMU  tUnft"  {Uepi  'Airiaruv).  Tbe 
author  explains,  according  to  his  fashion,  th«  QfiglD  of 
many  of  the  Greek  Ubie%,  auch  as  those  of  lb*  Cen- 
taurs and  lApitba*  Pasiphae,  AcUeon.  Ax.  All  the»c 
legends  have,  aeeoidiiv  to  ^f**  biatorkal  baais, 
and  more  or  less  tralli  connected  with  them,  but  which 
hafi  been  strjnijplv  disiortt-d  by  the  ignorance  and  crr- 
dolity  of  men.  Pataepbatus,  therotore,  may  be  as- 
•igMd,  ae  a  mythologrwi.  to  what  is  teroMd  tbe  etue  of 
pragmatiscr!*.  The  work  is  written  in  a  very  ^ood 
•tyle,  and,  notwilhataudiiig  the  lorced  nature  ot  many 
of  tbe  explanations,  may  be  regarded  as,  in  some  re- 
spects, an  instructive  book,  Viigii  eltudee  to  Pel** 
jiLitua  in  his  Ciris, 

*'J)octa  Pdaphatia  tcitatur  voce  iiap^rm.** 

Tbe  term  ioeie  would  teem  to  vefer  toibe  prodttetiene 

of  ?omc  Alt  xaridrcan  writer,  and  the  word  papyrut  to 
imply  that  lti«  work  consisted  merely  of  a  amgie  book. 
Siraaon  places  Pala>phatua  in  409  B  C  {Ckton.  Ca- 
thai  .  fi>^  779).  wliile  Saxius  assigns  him  to  323  B.C. 
{Onomast  ,  vol.  1,  p.  88  ) — The  best  edition  of  the 
tieetiee  vepi  'Avtoruv  is  that  of  Fischer,  Ltju  ,  1789. 
8vo,  in  the  prolemmena  to  which  la  contented  mdcb 
infomiatioB  irom  rabriehie.  felative  to  the  verioae  in- 
divi(l\iiils  who  li.ivp  linrne  thr  tmino  of  PaixjihiiUis 
There  are  also  two  other  pieces  (nibiished  with  lhi8 
woric  ander  the  name  of  Palvphatus,  one  on  the  tn- 
veniion  of  ihc  ptirptc  coloor.  and  the  other  on  the  first 
dmi-ovcrv  of  iron.  {Srhoii,  Hft.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
194  ) 

PAt..«p6Lis.    Kid.  Neapolis. 

Pai./rotb,  a  little  harbour  of  Epirus.  on  the  Chao- 
nian  coast,  and  soutli  of  thr  ('LTauman  [>rofnoniorv. 
Hers  Cn*«ar  landed  his  forces  from  Bnindisium,  in  or- 
d«r  to  carry  on  the  wir  afrainat  Pomjiey  in  Illyria. 
{Bell.  Cir  ,  3,  6  )  It  must  bo  obeenxd,  however, 
that  in  nearly  all  the  MSS.  of  Cs«ar,  this  name  is 
written  Phemlte ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  Lueen  cer> 
tain'v  •'ppms  to  hnvp  rr  id  Pal*^'a  {f>,  4.'>8,  tfqq.). 
Some  trace  oi  the  ancient  name  is  perceptible  in  that 
«f  FiUeMtMt,  metked  in  modeni  iMpe  at  being  tbout 
tw«mty.fi%'e  miies  southeast  of  the  .Acroceianniincipe. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greere,  vol  I,  p.  95.  ae/jq.) 

P*i,<«BTiN*.  a  conntrv  of  Asia  below  Syria,  though, 
properly  epeekin^,  fonnuig  part  of  that  land.  In  it* 
etnieat  eeceptattona,  the  name  wss  applied  to  the 

trsct  nf  (  (ust  botwrrn  E>;vr>'  ;       I'"  rinci.f,  having 
Aaealon  for  its  chief  city     {.h.^cpliu.s,  Bell.  Jud  ,  3 
^Id.,  Ant.  Mtd.,  1,  19.)    It  was  extended  at  a  later 
period  to  the  irrritorv  of  the  Jfwish  natiiin,  and  the 
termt  l'.ili->^tinr  nnd  Holy  Land  are  now  regarded  as 

Kionymoii'i  Thf  Jews  were  not  acquainted  with 
name  Palasstina ;  it  is  thought  to  be  derived  from 
that  of  th«  Philiatwi  or  Philtstmes.  A  full  description 
of  Piilc-i-no  will  be  found  u'lder  the  article  Judera  — 
A  late  writer  {RtuaeU^  ^gyftt  p-  71)  baa  revived 
Wilford's  etymology  for  the  itame  Pkhwtfna,  nam^ 
fy,  Pn'i-xfnn,  "  Shepherd  land,"  and  ha«  adopted  the 
theory  relative  to  the  migration  of  the  JPttU,  or  Stttff- 1 


berd-race,  from  India  towards  (he  WeM.  it  u  ^trj 
aurfniaing  that  auch  a  derivation  as  this  should  ba 
mvely  advanced  at  the  present  dav,  when  tbaie  « 
few  who  do  not  know  bow  Uttle  faith  is  to  be  tepowd 
m  the  i6»carche8  of  Captain  Wilford.  and  bow  groni) 
be  was  imposed  upon  by  tbe  puodita  of  India. 

PALiKTtBUB,the  ancient  town  of  Tyneatka  Cob. 
tinent.    (Kid.  Tyrus.) 

Palamepks,  son  of  Naopliua,  king  of  El1>ii,  uid 
a  pupil  of  tbe  famous  Chiioo.  Ue  la  celebruot  n 
iaUe  tbe  inventor  of  weigbte  and  maamm;  afth 
games  of  cheas  and  backgammon;  as  having  regulited 
the  year  by  the  aun,  »Qd  tb« twelve  months  by  the  mooo; 
and  aa  having  introduced  lb*  mode  of  fomitng  troop* 
into  battalions.  He  wae  aaid  to  have  been  the  fint 
dibo  who  placed  aeniioela  round  a  camp,  and  exciitd 
their  vigilance  and  attention  by  giving  iihtd  a  wii^ik- 
word.  {PkOoitr.,  HeroiCt  p-  682,  d.  M<irtiL-Pt»> 
tan,,  10.  Sl.-^SWdeeae,  p.  8S1.— fidU.  ad  Bmif., 

Orcst  .         )     P!  tiv  ;l^rr;^i■  ■?  to  hirn  the  addi;;on  of 
tl»e  four  letters  U.      4",  X,  to  llie  Grctk 
{Pliny,  7,  57) ;  for  which  Suidas  gives  Z,  H.  ♦,  X 
{Suid.,  s.  V   TTuP.oi/fdiTf. — Consult  Salmas  .  d  h- 
sertpt.  Herod  ,  p.  39,  aeqq.,  2'U,»cqq.—l'ucki,Am- 
«Mde.  ad  WdL,  Or.  Or,,  vol.  I,  p.  6.)  A  fraijineDi  of 
Eunpides.  preserved  by  StobMtt*  aaa^  toPllwMdia 
the  honour  of  having  invented  tbe  Greek  voMldgK 
The  meaning  of  this  evidently  i*.  thit  be  was  tb«  &nt 
who  conceived  tbe  idea  of  employing  the  foar  uf- 
iMee  of  the  Pheanieian  alphabet  to  express  iha  wnd 
seunds  in  Greek     (fick'oll,  Hist.  Lil  Gr.,  vol.  l.p.W. 
— Compare  Hug,  Er^ndung  dcr  Buckt^imtknjt,  p. 
123,  ae^f .)— Palamedea  waa  tiM  piinoa  Alffimi  % 
the  Greek<«  to  induce  Ulysses  to  jMn  in  tit  M 
agam.'si  Tioy  ;  but  tbu  stratagem  by  whkb  hc  (0ieul 
(he  desired  object,  and  exposed  the  pretended  idudkj 
of  the  chieftain  of  Iibace  (tnd.  Ulyaaca).  pndacad  M 
irreconcilable  enmitv  between  tbeee  tvtobanMt.  Hit 
dealh  is  aUrdintcd       t!i'    ri  vcnge  of  Uly«-«,  hir- 
ing, by  hi*  inlervenli»*n,  been  separated  tiora  k»  wife 
Penelope,  or  to  bie  jealoesy  at  having  been  inper»eW 
l>v  P.i!.im(  dc*  in  an  expe<liiion  in  which  he  had  filled. 
Li  lyases  had  been  despatched  lo  Turace  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  ebtoining  proviaiona  for  the  army ;  bot,  not 
having  sticreedeain  hia  mission,  Palamedes  instiloted 
an  accusation  against  him,  and,  to  justify  bi»  chirj*, 
00d«t«Mk  lo  supply  what  was  required.    He  vvi< 
more  socoeaafia  than  Ulyaaea^  who,  to  be  revengeti  ^ 
his  rival,  hid  a  ea«  of  money  in  bia  lent;  and.  to  nib 
)t  apficar  that  ihe  siipplio-s  had  been  fumt^htd  by  ril- 
araedes  for  the  enemy,  counterfeited  a  letter  to  bie 
front  Priam,  e«piweien  of  bia  thanks  for  the  swts- 
gem  of  Palatnedef  m  f'lvonr  of  the  Trojans,  uw  * 
formuig  him  that  he  iiail  caused  the  rewsnl  to  be  It- 
poekcd  in  bia  tent.    The  leni  being  searched.  t.-,e  nw-v- 
ey  was  discovered,  and  Palamedee  waa  Stoned  to^ 
by  ihfl  Uri  eka  for  his  auppnaed  treadicry.  (ca*** 
/.  c.  —  Phiioalr.,  I.  c.)    Another  account  s""*-™^ 
whtle  fishing  on  the  aeeebore,  Ulyasea  and  D'O""** 
drowned  him.   {Prnttrnmrna,  16.         Aecodnj  » 
Di<  iv!«  of  Trete,  the  two  chieftains  just  mentioned  is- 
duced  Palamcdea  to  deacend  into  a  well  m  .'CJithi 
a  tiMann  v»hteh  thwy  pretended  waa  hidJ' n  wre. 
and  of  which  they  promised  hi.-n  a  ffhare.  A*'^*! 
had  been  let  down  by  meana  of  a 
-to'iec  i)(>on  und  destroved  him.  {Diet 
The  de;ith  of  Palamedes  appcara  to  haw  bwa J«»» 
in  the  Cypria     (Sr>Ac/w.  ad  PtutMm.,  I  '•"f*** 
/Witfr.e/f  Eurif  ,  Iph  in  Aul ,  \98  )  Vrrltrnkes 
Sinon  imputo  the  trwrical  end  of  Pslame<i«  »  w 
divapproval  of  the  war.    He  vwe  cdlcd  Bebde*.  ftt« 
Belli-- his  progn  lror,  if  the  reading  in  Virfil  oactfr 
rect,  on  which  point  commit  the  learned  criucsl  i** 
of  Heyne  (nd  Krr^r..  Mn.,  %  8i).  . 

Pai-antia,  n  ritv  of  the  Vacca-i.  10  HMpania  J*"* 

eonenaia,  now  PaUmiti.    {Ukert,  Geofr.,  voUi  P 
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M.)  8lnW(I62) twifiM  it  to  the  Averaci,  but  oth- 
er tatboritiM  to  the  Vaccni.  (Plin.,  3,  4. — Apptan, 
B*IL  Hitp  ,  c.  56,  c.  60  — Lh.,  48,  i5.—Id.,  56.  8.) 

}**LjiTiNU»  Mo.N»,  one  of  ihc  seven  bills  on  which 
Kmbo  wm  buUt,  aoJ  tbe  first  of  tbe  oumbec  that  ««• 
'•IsbiMd.  It  IbniMd,  comequenily,  the  raoet  andrat 
Dsrt  of  tbe  cily.  Although  of  comparatiTcIy  linle  ex- 
tent. It  WM  remaikaUlc  ibo  fsvounie  residence  of 
rue  CsMn,  fipom  the  time  of  Augustus  to  tiM  dkcline 
of  ihf  t'-nptrf  It  contained  also  several  spots,  voner- 
aok>  troni  <  ir  autiquily,  and  to  which  the  Komana  at- 
aebed  a  i<  ;,[ig  of  superstition,  from  their  being  con- 
ncud  wufa  tbe  Mrljast  tniktioM  of  tbe  infant  city. 
kmng  thtm  were  th*  LopOTcal,  •  «ave  suppoeed  to 

•sve  been  conswrated  to  Pan  by  EvandeT «  Hal., 
1, 3et. — Jin.,  8, 342)  i  tbe  Germalus,  deriving  its  name 
faMB  tbe  Laiia  «roid  Oemani,  btcauae  the  twm-broth- 
trs  Komuiua  and  Remus  were  said  to  have  been  foand 
amicr  liie  "ficus  Ruminalis,"  which  grow  in  its  vicinity  ! 
(Faito,  L.  L.,  4,  18),  while  at  tbe  foot  of  the  hill  \vu<« 
the  terople  of  Jupiter  Sutor,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed  by  Romulus.  (Ltv.,  1,  13.  —  Dion.  Hal.,  3,  50.) 
H'  tv  Am  were  the  cottage  of  Romnlus,  near  the  steps 
calkd  "  Gndu*  pukkri  liUoru"  {Plut.,  Vu.  Hom.)^ 
Mi  tbe  Meristy  ef  Uw  Salii,  in  Whiek  w««  k«pt  tbe 
ojiciiu,  aii'J  other  sacred  relics.  [Dion.  HaL,  %,  YO. 
— YaL  M&x  ,  1,  8.  U.) — Sixty  years  before  the  dc>- 
•ttuctioa  uf  Troy  (B.0. 1S44),  Evandcr,  at  the  bead  of 
a  colony  of  Arcadians,  is  said  to  have  left  tbe  city  of 
I'4il<iiiUunv  and  to  have  fixed  bis  settlement  on  this 
hiil.  to  which  he  gave  the  nsme  of  Paliatium,  from  his 
■Miveeiqr  in  Aindia.  Dionysius  (3.  t),  Livy  (1,  5), 
Sernoe  {i»  tmu.  lAri.,  Ub.  2),  Virgil  (JEn.,  8,  51), 
ind  alhcr  ancient  writers,  agree  \n  givint;  this  as  a  re- 
ceived ttaditioii,  of  the  value  of  which,  however,  the 
■nwtifitiww  ef  BMdflin  fiUMogMte  fanwe  tenght  ua 
to  entrr.ain  no  very  rxattcd  opinion.  In  one  thing, 
t<;wevcr,  all  writers,  both  aucienl  and  modern.  at;rt  e, 
■Mowly,  that  the  original  site  of  Rome  was  on  the 
Paiiiioe,  whether  we  ascribe  ite  fbaodetion  to  £vander 
or  to  RmuoIw.  The  eteepnem  of  the  tides  of  die  bill 
•■\oj\i  be  Its  natural  defence,  u  1  n  one  quarter  it  was 
stiU  lianher  etiengtheoed  by  a  swttmp,  which  la;  beiweun 
OeUfl  end  tbe  Tiber,  Bod  which  weeefterweiddnNied 
■lid  called  the  Vciabniin.  In  the  coiirsp  of  timr,  dwell- 
isgs  sprui^  up  around  tite  foot  uf  iht*  hili,  but  the  Pala- 
lieeaMMletill  bevefeneined  the  citadel  of  the  growing 
town,  just  as  at  Athene,  thet  which  was  the  irdA^c  bo- 
nne eventually  tbe  huftvaokt^.  These  auburbs  were 
reclosed  by  aline,  probably  a  mdo  fortification,  which 
the  leening  of  Tacitee  enabled  him  to  trace,  and  which 
he  ealb  tbepomarmm  of  Romatoe.  {Aim,,  IS,  34.) 
!t  nn  under  three  sides  of  the  hill;  the  fourth  was 
occupied  by  tbe  swamp  before  mentioned,  where  it 
was  neither  eeedfal  nor  possible  to  rarry  a  wall  The 
ancient  ctty  was  comprised  within  this  outline,  or  ptw- 
s(l>l)  only  tue  ciudel  on  the  i>ummit  of  the  hill  was 
called  by  Roman  antiquaries  the  "Square  Rome" 
iUmm  ^feMdrele).  (£iwtiM,  m.  Fttt-^ «.  e.  Qoedmis 
Rmw.— Pbir.,  Vit.  JBeM.)— Vem.  in  tbe  tree  sfiini 
of  an  etymologist,  gives  us  our  choice  of  &over,d  deri- 
ettweelbr  tbeneoMof  Palatiem:  "It  laigbt  be  called,'* 
ho  eof«,  Htatkm,  beceoio  die  ooiii|ionieM  of  Even- 
drr  -.vcre  vf.'r.n'rt'"  or  " wanderers or  "beeaupo  the 
n)bat>iUnts  Qi  i' alaiUcum,  which  is  the  Reatine  terri- 
toffjr,  wbo  .rcro  abe  the  eborigioes,  settled  Ibece ;  or 
bei^ose  FaUtia  wss  tbe  name  of  tbe  wife  of  I>atinus; 
or,  finally,  because  the  bleating  sheep  {Mantes)  were 
icc'j»toiiicd  to  stray  upon  it."    (Varro,  L.  I,,  4,  p. 

it  IS  hardly  necessary  to  atete,'  that  no  one  of 
Cheeo  etymoii^iee  it  of  the  leeit  eeleo.  Tbe  ntine  in 
qor^tion  is  moi'  i  rnti.iblv  connected  with  that  of  the 
foddess  Palet,  wiiosc  IcsUval,  termed  Palilia,  was 
rrgardf  d  as  the  ntlel  dtf  of  Rome.  ( Vid.  Pales.)— 
The  Pal  it inc  Mount  at  the  present  dny  abo  ut  n  mi'r 
eod  »  i^it  III  cifcoiit  and  is  nearly  square.    1  be  ruins  j 


of  the  soceetaive  edifices  whieb  hove  eteod  opoK  4 
have  raised  the  toil  around  ila  base  considerably  above 
the  ancient  level.  About  one  half  of  the  surface  of  it 
is  called  tlie  Villa  Farutse,  which  is  let  and  cultivated 
•a  •  kitcben-gardeo.  Adjoining  on  tbe  south  it  the 
ViBm  SptdM.—**  With  ell  my  respect  for  thie  venert^ 
ble  mount,"  observes  a  modem  touri.«t,  "I  must  eay, 
that  It  IS  very  Uttle  of  itb  <'izc.  1  bad  previously  been 
disappoinled  in  the  lowly  height  of  the  Capitol ;  but  I 
stood  yet  more  amazed  at  tlie  scjiiare,  flat-toppi  d,  and 
dwarfish  eltivaliou  of  the  I'alatinc.  It  must  certainly 
have  been  materially  degraded  by  the  fall  of  the  tw 
ceeeiro  fBDeiatione  of  buildings  which  hoTe  etood  on 
it,  ftom  Oto  ettew-raofed  cottages  of  Ronralea  end  hii 
Homa  quadraia  to  the  crumbling  rr'-fiiuna  of  popea 
and  cardinala.  The  rains  of  these  uiuliifarioua  vdi> 
fieee,  beeped  op  raond  ite  bete,  heve  leieed  tbe  toifteo 
at  least  twenty  feet  above  the  ancient  level :  stiH,  with 
all  the  allowances  one  can  make,  U  must  originally 
have  been  very  little  of  a  hill  indeed."  {Rome  tn  tk4 
Nineteenlh  Ctntutif,  vol.  1,  p.  162,  .<4i?i.  —  Com- 
pare  Burpets,  Antufuitiet  of  Rome,  vol  2,  p  159. 
Maiden's  History  of  Rome,  p  123  ) — On  this  same 
hill  stood  the  famous  Palatine  Libraij,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  given  ander  the  eitfde  Palaiiwm. 

P.iL.iTuiM,  I.  an  appellation  sometimes  given  to  tbo 
Palatine  Hill.  The  plural  form  (Palatia)  is  more  fre 
qucntly  need,  and  contains  a  particular  lefennce  to 
the  rysars. — II.  The  residence  of  Augustus,  on  tbe 
Palatine  Hill,  aftexw  ard,  when  enlarged  and  beautified, 
the  palace  of  tbe  Ciesara.  Augustus  appears  to  have 
had  two  bootee  on  the  Pehiline;  the  one  in  which  be 
was  born,  and  which  after  Ms  deeeete  wat  held  taeiedf 

was  sitviHted  in  the  street  called  Capita  Bubula  (Suet., 
Vu.  Aug.,  5):  the  other,  where  he  is  said  tu  have  re- 
sided for  forty  years,  formerly  belonged  to  Hortensiue. 
.%fter  the  battle  of  .\ctinin.  he  decreed  thai  this  last 
.should  be  considered  as  public  property  {Sufi.,  Vtt, 
Aug,  72  —Sen.  ad  Virg,  Mn  ,  1,  tlO.)  Tiberiot 
mode  cootidenible  additiooe  to  tbo  bouse  of  Aogotiae^ 
which  neither  in  ttze  nor  tppeatence  wee  wertbf  of 
an  emperor  of  Home,  and  from  that  time  il  exchanged 
tbe  name  of  Domut  Augush  for  Domus  I'tberiana. 
(Teetl.,  mt,  I,  Tf.-^Stut.,  VU.  VUeU^  16.)  Celif- 
ula  augmcnit-rj  <til|  farther  the  imperial  abode,  and 
brought  It  down  to  the  verge  of  the  Forum,  connect^ 
ing  It  with  tbe  temple  of  Castor  tnd  PqHos,  wbidk  ho 
converted  into  a  vestibule  for  tbit  now  overgrown  Jlilo. 
He  also  formed  and  executed  tbe  gi^ntic  projeet  of 
uniting  the  Palatine  and  Capifol  by  a  tiridgc ;  and 
concluded  by  erecting  a  temple  to  himself.  {SuU., 
VU  Calig. ,  23. )  Bot  even  hie  UQf  wee  fiir  turpmod 
by  ilie  cxtravngance  of  Nero,  whose  golden  house  et« 
tended  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Ccelian  Hilt,  and  even 
leeebed  as  far  as  the  Esquiline.  (Atef.,  VU.  Ntr^ 
31  — Tacit  .  Ann  ,  15,  42  )  It  was  not.  however, 
destined  lo  be  of  long  duration ;  that  portion  of  the 
building  which  interfered  with  the  projects  of  Vetpa- 
trtn  aiMi  Titne.  on  the  Uoslian,  was  toon  deatroved, 
and  little  remained  of  thie  hose  end  gtiuerkig  peleeo, 
( .Tcej/t  tbe  part  which  stood  on  tbo  Palatine  Hill. 
( Vid.  Nero,  where  an  account  of  the  "  Golden  House" 
is  given.)  Domitian  again,  however,  renewed  and 
even  enlarged  the  favourite  abode  of  the  Ccsars  ;  and 
■uch  appears  to  have  been  the  lavish  msgnificence 
idhieb  be  diaplsyed  in  these  works,  thai  Pluurcb,  quo 
ting  a  sentence  of  Epicharmus,  compares  him  10  M** 
(las,  who  converted  every  thing  into  gold.  (  VU.  PM.) 
Stripped  by  I'rajan  of  its  gaady  decorations,  which 
ivore  deetintd  to  adorn  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitis 
lioue  (Mttrt.,  It,  78),  H  wee  ■IkerwRid  deatioyed  et 
much  injured  by  fire  under  CommodriB,  but  was  oneo 
more  restored  by  that  emperor,  and  further  enncb> 
ed  by  Heliogabeloe,  Alexander  Severas  (Ltiiijii  iA'nt, 
HrUoi'ah  ,  s  — J<\ ,  Mex.  Sev.,  34),  and  almost  every 
I  succeeding  emperor  until  tbe  reign  of  Tbeodone* 
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(C(UJMm{.,  7,  5.) — Contiguous  to  the  houce  of  Augus- 
tus MTts  iho  famous  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo, 
erected  by  ihe  t  tuperor  in  rujfilmcnl  of  a  \ow  made  lo 
that  deity  on  tbe  moraiog  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Ovid  aiul  Propcniat  decenbe  it  as  a  splendid  ftrecture 
of  white  marble.  (Or  ,  TrisL,  3,  l—Propnt  ,  2.  31  ) 
The  portico  more  especially  twas  an  object  of  sUiiiir^- 
tion;  it  wu  adorned  with  columns  of  African  marble, 
and  statues  of  the  Daiuidcs.  Couuected  with  t)ic 
temple  was  a  magnificciil  library,  filled  vviih  ihc  works 
of  the  best  Greek  and  Lttin  authors.  (Suet.,  Vtt. 
Aug.t  29.)  It  conUincd,  according  to  Pliny  (34,  7), 
a  colossal  atatee  of  Apollo,  in  bronze,  of  Tuscan  work- 
tnanship.  which  was  much  estecined.  (Cramrr''a  Arir. 
luUy,  voL  If  p.  448,  scqq.) — "Tbe  fall  of  the  palace 
of  tna  OBaaTa,**  obaarre*  a  laCo  writer,  **like  that  of 
almost  cverv  other  monument  of  ant'n^uily,  was  less 
tbe  work  of  foreign  bAibanans  lhau  uf  Ui«  liomans 
themselves.  The  Goths,  in  the  iifih  century,  pillaged 
it  of  its  ;,'old,  its  silver,  its  i\  ory,  and  most  of  its  port- 
able treasures.  Geiisenc  c>ti7.ed  I'.s  bronze,  and  all 
its  renaming  precious  metals ;  and  the  shipload  of 
atatuoB  which  the  c«|Nncioua  Vaodai  aeot  to  Africa, 
was  auppoted  to  eottatst  chiefly  of  the  phmder  of  the 
imperial  jiahcc  The  troopx  of  Belissrius  lodged  in 
iti  so  also  did  the  soldiers  of  Totila,  during  bia  second 
oecupation  of  Rome ;  but  that  ia  no  proof  of  ita  de- 
struction ;  on  the  contrary,  the  spoil.';  of  modern  exca- 
vations have  proved  how  vast  were  the  ireaj»uxes  of  art 
and  magniticeiiee,  which  bad  been  8|»red  or  despised 
by  their  forbearance  or  ignorance ;  and,  however  the 
luierior  splendour  of  the  palace  of  tbe  Cssars  might 
suffer  by  these  barbarian  inmates,  we  know,  at  least, 
that  ita  immcMO  exterior,  ita  courts  and  corridors,  and 
walla,  and  roofs,  and  paTementa,  were  in  perfect  pres- 
ervstion  at  a  much  later  period;  for  in  the  days  of 
Heraclius,  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  it 
was  atill  fit  to  receive  a  royal  guest,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  entire  in  the  eif^hth  century,  from  tlie  men- 
tion made  uf  il  iiy  Anastasius.  In  the  long  feudal 
wars  of  the  Roman  nobles,  dunng  the  barbarous  ages, 
its  ruin  began.  It  was  attacked  and  fortified,  taxcn 
and  retaken,  and  for  a  length  of  time  was  the  central 
fortress  of  tlio  Frani^'ipam  family,  who  possessed  a 
ahaia  of  redoubts  arouud  it,  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
Roaae.  But  ita  final  deatraetion  was  coosummated 
hy  the  Farncse  popes  and  prince?!,  who  laboriovisly  de- 
stroyed Us  ruins  to  build  up  their  palaces  and  villas 
with  the  materials  ;  buried  these  magnificent  halls  be- 
neath their  wretched  gardens,  and  erected  upon  them 
the  hideous  summer-bouses  and  grottoes,  the  deformity 
of  which  still  impeaches  the  taste  of  their  architect, 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. — In  the  southern  part  of 
the  palace,  about  160  years  ago,  a  room  full  of  Koraan 
coins  was  discovered,  and  a  magnificent  bell  hung 
with  cloth  of  gold,  which  fell  into  dust  as  soon  as  the 
air  was  admitted.  About  one  bandred  ago,  a 
ball  forty  feet  in  length  was  discovered  on  the  Palatine, 
the  walls  of  which  were  entirely  covered  with  paint- 
nifB.  Tbey  were  taken  off  and  scot  to  Naples,  and 
there  were  permitted  to  lie  mouldcr;iig  in  dump  cellars 
until  every  vestige  uf  the  paintings  had  disappeared.*' 
{Rome  in  tkt  Nmttiendk  Ceniiiiy,  vol.  1,  pu  194|  Mff ^ 
Am.  etL) 

Pa:<ks,  the  goddess  who  presided  over  cattle  and 
pastures  amoiifr  the  ancient  Romans.  Her  festival, 
called  the  ValUia^  was  celebrated  on  the  Slat  of  April, 
and  wta  tenrdod  as  tbe  day  on  which  Rome  bad  been 
ftiuTitii  r^.  The  shepherds,  on  the  Palilia,  Instrated  their 
flocks  by  burning  bulphur,  and  making  fires  of  oUve, 
pine,  and  other  substances.  Millet,  and  cakea  of  it 
and  milk,  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  prnyera 
were  made  lo  her  Lo  avert  disease  from  the  cattle,  and 
to  bless  them  with  fecundity  and  abondaneo  of  ibod. 
Firea  of  atraw  were  kindled  in  a  row,  and  the  rustics 
lotptd  ihriee  thiwifli  tliem  s  U»  blood  of  a  borae,  the 


ashes  of  a  calf,  and  bean-sulks,  were  used  for  p^nficv 
lion.  {Ovid,  Fast.,  4,  72],  »eq^. — Keighdey,  ud  lot 
—  Tibull.,  1,1,  .'tr,  — /,/ .  'Z.  5.  87.  sejj.— Proptrt, 
4,  1,  19.)  I'bc  sulue  of  Pales  was  represented  b€•^ 
ing  a  sickle.  (TUufl.,  %,  ft,  9B.—Ketfhtity't  My 
thology,  p  538.  .^f]  )  The  woiship  of  Pale«  wat  cftn 
bk-nded  with  that  of  Vesta  {Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Jiu^ 
Georg.,  8,  1),  and  alpmetimes,  a^in,  she  was  rcp» 
scntcd  as  an  androgynous  divinity.  {SpangtnhtTf 
Dc  Vet.  Lai.  Mil.  JJom.,  p.  60.)  Among  the  £tntn- 
ans  we  meet  with  a  male  deity  of  this  name.  (Jfiditr, 
Etrtuker,  vol.  2,  p.  130.) — ^Fer  the  etymology  of  tbe 
term  Palea,  consult  Zoega  (de  OMuc,  p.  213,  y 

Palibothk.^  {UnAiCoBpc,  Strah. — /'i'?»t  )  or  Piua- 
EOTHRA  {Rakifi6o0fia,  Arrian. — Ptd.—SkvL  Bp.), 
a  large  e  ity  of  ancient  India,  at  the  janetioo  of  tlM  Eh» 
nohu  i-  \Mth  the  Ganges.  (Arrian,  Ind.,  c.  19.)  It 
appears,  Irom  the  accounts  of  tbe  aiKient  wnten,  t« 
have  been  defended  by  wooden  ramparts,  ha\iif  £70 
towers  and  64  £ja'es.  to  which  Diodorus  Siculta  (2.39) 
adds  the  equally  incredible  slalcmenl  that  tbe  plitf 
was  founded  by  Hercules.  Making  all  due  allowance 
for  Oriental  ezajgigefattOD,  tbe  ctly  of  PahbolkiiHnid 
eeem  to  have  Men  one  of  eooaidetable  me.  TV 
position  of  Paliboihra  has  been  much  di.'putcd,  Rcl- 
ertson  jplacea  it  at  Ailahaiad;  but  the  opuionof  Mun 
RenneA,  who  aaaigna  it  to  die  neigjUxwrheod  af  Et- 
na near  the  confluence  of  the  Gang'-x  and  ih?  Sm, 
appears  more  correct.  Strabo  aays  it  was  it  tbe 
confluence  of  the  Gangee  with  another  river  (tlrat, 
702),  but  he  docs  not  mention  the  name.  Arriui,  ti 
above  quoted,  makes  it  to  have  been  situate  at  tbe 
junction  of  the  Ganges  with  the  Eranncboat.  Tbtt 
latter  liver.  Sir  W.  Jomee  reourks,  is  etideu^  lie 
Sanaeiit  ifircmmidAa.  Tbe  Amaia  Keaha,"  «  m- 
cienl  Sanscrit  dictionarv,  gives  this  river  a*  .-Trwrv- 
mous  with  Sone.  {Hcklegel,  KeJUziotu  sur  i'£tu^ 
dea  Languu  AtiiUiquea,  p.  100. — Id.,  Inducke  BhU- 
flthek.,  vol.  2,  p.  S9i._WtUe(i*«  Tktatn^ikiBm' 
dua,  vol.  2,  p.  135,  2d  ed.) 

Palici  or  PALien,  two  deities,  sons  of  Jupttnk) 
the  Sicilian  nymph  Thalia,  or,  as  others  give  \ht  van, 
.-Etna.  Thalia  having  been  united  to  Jupiter  tmrdis 
river  .Symsethus,  and  not  far  from  the  city  of  Qr.i-j.. 
and  fearing  tbe  wrath  of  Juno,  entreated  the  cod  to 
conceal  her  from  tlMt  deity.  Jupiter  compltM,  ni 
hid  her  in  the  bowels  of  tbe  earth;  and,  whtn  thr 
time  of  her  delivery  had  arrived,  the  eartii  openeo 
again,  and  two  children  came  forfb.  These  «fttt 
called  PaUci.,  cither  from  rrd?.(v,  "  o^Ji/i.'' lKTio>e 
they  came  furlh  into  the  ligiit  uu  the  esrtbi  hiring 
again  gaped;  or  from  ir6%iv,  *'agnM,'*  vai 
"to  come,"  because,  aAer  having  been  eoosigeed  IoiIk 
bowels  of  the  earth,  they  had  again  come  forth  Am- 
from.  The  Palici  were  worshipped  with  prtct  wlcn: 
niiy  bv  the  Siciliaoa,  and  near  their  temple  were  two 
!>  mall  latcea  of  tulphoreoaa  water,  wbuh  were  supposed 

to  have  sprung  out  of  ti-r  r,-.rth  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  bom.    These  pools  were  prof^rly  cuius 
of  vi^anoes,  and  their  deptbe  were  unknotvn  [Dici 
Sie.,  11,89.)    The  water  kept  continuil'.y  boWJi^l 
up  from  them,  emitting  at  the  same  time  .a  hulpbureati 
stench.    The  neigbbouring  inhabitanu  called  lliee 
Delli,  and  supposed  them  to  be  the  bntiiMt  of  <^ 
Palici.    {Macrnh  ,  Sai.^  6,  19.)   A  corbos  es** 
tending  to  bhow  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  ^i* 
neeted  with  theae  lakoa.   AU  coatioveisiea, 
aoever  kind,  wew  here  decided ;  end  it  waa  MllMat 
in  order  to  cu'.istantiarc  a  charge  or  clear  one'iwlf'"*'" 
an  accusation,  lo  swear  by  these  waters  and  depatt 
onlmrt;  for,  if  tbe  oath  were  a  fal«e  one,  tbe  part} 
who  made  it  was  cither  struck  dead,  or  depnred  al 
sight,  or  puii^iifid  m  some  other  preternatural  muM- 
{Diod.  Sic.,  I.  e.)   The  temple  also  was  an  wnohHi 
asylum  for  slavea,  especially  those  who  bad  cruel  mu 
ten;  and  the  latter  ware  compeUad  «e  piaw  a 
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gentle  mode  of  treatment,  and  tu  ratify  their  promise 
witn  an  oath,  bclorc  ihu  fu^itiTea  returned. — The  Si- 
eibaB  leider  Ductliua  founded  «  ciljr  named  Palicc  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  temj)lc  and  lakes.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, lloansii  for  miiy  Iciiglli  o>  time,  but  vtAS  ^Ucady  iu 
ruiiM  in  the  time  of  Diodorus.  We  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  cause*  of  iu  uverthrow, — The  Sicilian 
Pahci,  according  to  Creuzer,  are  mythic  ereatioM  typ> 
ifyuig  BOmt  of  tne  moveiiittjls  of  l\w  tleincnls.  Some 
aiithonttea  make  Jupiter,  cbauacd  into  a  vulture,  to 
bn*  bMO  tlMir  hthm ;  while  ou«n  mebtion  McnuiiM 
or  Amenanus,  a  deified  strcnm  (perli.ips  the  stttUD  of 
the  yen),  aa  the.:  {lareni.  (CUm.,  HotniL,  6,  13. — 
Cmztr,  04  Ck.  de  N.  D.,  3,  22.)  Vokao,  the  god 
of  fire,  wa?  one  of  these  subterranean  genii  The 
*tory  of  ihtif  bsnh  and  subsequent  movcmcnta,  when 
stripped  of  its  mythic  character,  is  simply  this :  the 
Pkiia  denote  the  tlemeuu  of  fire  end  water  ia  a  etate 
of  activity ;  engendered  by  the  eternal  p<»wer  of  n«- 
f-nt.  but  su!i|ccted,  like  it,  in  denial  vicifisitudcs, 
thejr  aliemaiely  escape  from  ihu  bowela  of  the  earth  in 
tonral*  ef  flame  or  water,  u>d  again,  when  llieir  fuiy 
ia  spent,  plunge  into  its  bosom.  (Crcuzcr,  Symbfitik, 
VoL  2,  p.  i'id.—Guigniaut,  vol.      p.  18U.} 

PaulU,  a  festival  ccltbratcd  by  the  Ronane,  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Pales.    {Vid.  Pales  ) 

P  tLiscacs,  I.  the  son  of  lasius,  a  Trojun,  and  the 
{'iluL  of  the  vessel  of  .£ueas.    While  the  fleet  waa 
aailu^  mv  Capcec*  he  jielded  to  aleep  and  fell  into 
tfat  sea;  a  eneiunataiice  which  Viigil  baa  dignified, 
by  rcprc'ftntuig  Morphttis  as  overpowering  Palinuru», 
who  had  been  already  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of 
wAtchiQg.    He  floated  in  aafety  for  three  dava,  but,  on 
laoding  near  Vclia,  he  foil  a  victim  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  inhabkidaLs,  wiio  (it  seumst)  were  wont  tu  assail 
and  plunder  the  shipwrecked  manner.    Wiien  ^neas 
Tisiied  the  tower  world,  he  aeaured  Palmurus  tliai, 
though  his  bones  had  been  deprived  of  sepulture,  and 
ll.ough  he  was  thereby  prevented  from  crossing,'  the 
Su^an  Lake,  there  abotild  jret  be  a  moDumeot  dedica- 
ted VI  luf  meoMiry  on  the  epol  where  be  had  been  in- 
tu.TMnly  inurdefcd.     This  eventually   took  place. 
1'^  Lucaiu,  being  afflicted  by  a  pestilence,  were  told 
bjr  the  Miele  that,  In  order  to  be  relieved  from  it,  they 
mast  appease  the  manes  of  Pdlinurus.    A  tomb  waa 
accordingly  creeled  to  his  memory,  and  a  neighbouring 
■MttOBtory  called  after  his  name.    (Vtrg.,  JEn.,  b, 
MO^  JCff .— i^.  t&.,  6, 337,  Mff .«-Scrf ad  lac.}—U. 
A  pWHMiteiy  ef  Itaty,  en  the  weetem  coast  of  Luca- 
nia,  juat  above  the  Lails  Sinus.    It  was  aUu  called 
Fliinorum,  and  PaUoiui  Proowalohum.  Tradiiioo 
BtiibaJ  lie  name  to  BiNBane,  the  pik»l  of  ^neaa. 
( VirfT  ,  'f-'^ .  8,  380.)   The  modem  appellation  i* 
Cape  til  I^aiinuro.    Orosius  (4,  9)  records  a  disastrous 
•tupwreck  en  ^  ineka  of  Palinurus,  susuined  by  a 
Roman  fleet  on  ita  return  from  Attica,  when  150  ve.s- 
a*ls  were  lost.    Augustus  also  cncoouicred  ^real  peril 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  when,  according  to  Appian. 
maoj  of  kn  shipe  were  daebed  aninai  tbia  headland. 
lH€a*  Ci»,^  6.  98.  ~  Cramer**  Ane,  Italy,  vol.  3,  p. 

3Ta.) 

Pai4c5iCM  Staona,  suiphareoua  pools  in  Sicily. 
(  Vid.  Palki.) 

PAi.LiPlrx,  a  celebrated  atatue  of  Minerva,  said  to 
bave  failcn  from  the  sktea,  and  on  the  preservation  of 
mhich  depended  the  aafetjr  of  the  city  of  Troy.  The 
traditions  respecting  it  were  innumerable.  According 
u>  Apollodorus,  it  was  made  by  Minerva  herself,  and 
wax   not  an  inuge  of  that  goddess,  but  of  Pallas, 
dno^ter  of  Triton,  whom  Minerva  had  eiain,  and 
wltooe  loee  ahe  afterward  deplored.    It  wae  6rat  daeed 
m  the  skit  4  ^iih  Jujiiicr ,  hut  when  Electra  had  been 
C0«n>pte<l  by  the  latter,  and  had  polluted  the  statue  by 
h«r  tooefa*  It  waa  thrown  by  Minerva  upon  earth,  and 
ft!I  in  ihc  Trojan  '.fTr"i)r>',  where  lln*  placed  it  in  a 
t«a»p^  which  b«>  had  ioundeti.    {^Apoliod.,  i,  12,  3. — 


Heyne,  ad  loe.)   One  of  the  scboliasta  to  the  Iliad  (6» 
311)  describes  it  as  l^t^ydiov  fiiKfMv  ^v'kivov,  "aaoaall 
wooden  figure  of  an  animal,"  made  by  a  eage  named 
.\siu!»,  una  given  to  Tro-s  wiien  he  was  building  the 
cily  of  Troy,  as  a  u,.stuan  ou  the  preservation  of 
which  the  »tafet)  of       capital  depended.  (Compare 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  363.)    Another  legend,  alluded 
to  by  Clement  of  .\lexandrea,  made  the  Palladium  to 
have  iivcn  formed  of  the  bones  of  Felops.  {CleM, 
Alex.,  Adnum.  ad  Gent.,  p.  30,  J),  td,  Pan$»  1639.)— 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  thoorigin  of  tbia  famoue 
statue,  the  Greeks,  while  before  Troy,  had  discovered, 
it  seems,  from  Helenus,  whom  they  had  made  captivOi 
that  the  Palladium  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  fdl 
of  the  city.    He  informed  them  also  that,  in  order  to 
ensure  tliu  safety  of  this  revered  image,  and  lo  diuitn- 
ish  the  risk  of  its  being  stolon,  there  were  many  others 
made  like  it,  but  that  the  true  statue  wae  the  sualieat 
one  of  the  whole  number.   Helentis,  it  eeems,  was  in- 
duced  lo  make  lIle^c  disclosures  partly  by  threats  and 
partly  hv  presents,  but  most  of  ail  by  resentment  lo- 
waide  tin  Trojans,  in  conaequenee  of  HelenV  havinc 
been  given  to  Deiphnbus.    The  Greeks  now  resolved 
to  carry  off  this  fated  image,  and  the  enterprise  waa 
intmaled  to  l.'lysses  and  Diomede.    When  these  two 
heroes  had  reached  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  Diumede 
raised  himself  on  the  shoulders  of  Ulysses,  and  thus 
ascended  tho  rampart;  but  be  would  not  draw  op 
Ulyaeea*  although  the  Jatter  stretebed  oat  to  him  bia 
arms  for  that  purpoae.   Diomede  then  went  and  todk 
the  Palladium,  and  returned  with  it  to  t'lysses.  The 
latter  beginning  to  inquire  into  all  the  particulars,  Di- 
omede, knowing  the  art  of  the  roan,  determined  en 
overreaching  him,  and  told  him  that  he  had  not  taken 
the  Palladium  which  Helenus  had  mentioned,  but 
another  image.   The  etatoe,  however,  having  moved 
in  a  preternatural  manner,  Ulysses  immediaivly  knew 
that  it  was  the  true  one ;  and,  having  come  behind 
Diomede  as  he  was  rcluriung  through  ihe  plain,  was 
going  to  doapatch  him,  when  Diomede,  attracted  by 
tne  Drightneei  of  the  weapon  (at  it  waa  moonligbtX 
drew  his  own  sword  in  turn,  and  frustrated  the  pur 
po«e  of  the  other.    He  then  compelled  Ulysses  to  go 
in  front,  and  kept  urging  him  on  by  repeatedly  stri- 
king him  on  the  back  with  the  flat  part  of  his  sword. 
Heuc€  arose,  say  the  luv  tliographers,  the  proverb,  '  Di- 
amedean  n»«««i/y"  (9  Aiofi^deuf  uvuyK^),  applicable 
to  one  who  ia  compelled  to  act  directly  contrary  tc 
hie  inclination.   (ConauU  Erawmus,  Adag.  Cm,,  V 
cent.  0,  rol.  290,  where  other  explanations  are  giv 
ea.)   The  narrative  which  we  have  just  been  detai. 
idg  ia  taken  firora  Conon  {op.  Pkot.,  cod  ,  186 — vol 
1,  p   137,  rd.  Bihhcr.)    The  scholiast  lo  Homer  (//. 
6,  ail)  sUtts,  that  afler  the  Grcekii  had  become  pos 
sessed  of  the  Palladium,  and  Troy  bad  fallen,  a  quaT" 
rel  arose  between  Ajax  and  Ulyasea  ae  to  which  ol 
ihc  two  should  carry  the  image  home.    Evening  hav- 
ing come  on,  and  the  dispute  being  stilt  undecided, 
the  autue  waa  intrusted  to  Diomede  for  safe-keep^ 
until  the  next  morning ;  but  during  the  night  Ajav 
waa  secretly  murdircu.    Other  accounts  make  tha 
Palladtuoi  to  have  wiiiuiKlv  accompanied  Ulysses  and 
Diomede  {(hid,  Fau.,  6,  431.— TrypAiW.,  54),  and 
both  heroes  to  iiave  been  equally  concerned  in  the  en- 
terprise.   l^i'rucL,  Arg.  II.  Parv. — Hqfne,  Eicura.,  9i. 
ad  Mn.,  2.  p.  308.)    Pausanias  relates,  that  Diomede, 
on  his  return  J'rom  Troy,  brought  awav  the  Palladiuob 
along  with  htm ;  and  that,  havmff  reached  the  ceeat  oL 
Attica,  near  the  promontory  of  Phalerum,  hi«  followera, 
mistaking  it  for  an  enemy  's  country,  landed  bv  nighi 
and  ravaged  the  adjacent  parts.    Demophodn,  tioiweir* 
er,  came  out  against  thr:n,  nnrl  being  eipially  ignorant, 
on  his  part,  of  the  real  diararter  of  his  opponenu,  at- 
tacked them,  and  took  from  them  the  Palladiuai» 
which  was  preserved  thereafter  10  the  Athenian  Acrap> 
I  oils.    (Paiwantae,  1,  38.)   Harpocratiun,  who  ia  fel 
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lowed  hy  Suidaa,  says  it  was  not  Dioatede,  but  A^- 
■netnnon.  The  Argives,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  ihcy  had  the  tree  Palladinm  in  their  coun- 
i/y  {I'auxan.,  2,  23);  while  Paaaanias  himself  insists 
thai  A\.uva9  canwd  titt  with  him  the  true  statne  to 
Italy  {I.  c).  It  «M  an  eatabUahed  belief  among  the 
Romans  that  their  city  contained  die  reel  Pallaattm). 
and  that  u  was  prescrvc<3  in  the  temple  of  Vc-ta.  It 
was  regarded  aa  the  fated  pledge  of  the  continuance 
«f  their  empire,  and  not  even  the  Pontifte  Mhdnra* 
was  al!ovv(  d  10  b<  hold  it.  (Orirf,  Fast.,  6,  424,  tt'/q  ) 
Hence  on  ancieut  gems  we  sometimes  aee  Vesta  rep- 
Maented  with  the  Palladium.  (Maffei,  Gemm.  Ant., 
e.  2,  n.  76.)  Herodian  relates  (1,114),  that  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  temple  of  \chla,  was 
comiimcdt  tba  Palladium  was  for  the  first  time  ex- 
poaed  to  ptiblic  view,  the  Vestal  Virgins  having  con> 
v«yed  it  through  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  palace  of  the 
emperor.  This  wrs  the  only  instance  of  its  having 
been  disturbed  since  tbc  time  when  Metellua  the  Pon- 
tifex  reaetied  it  from  the  flames  on  a  similar  occasion 
(Orii,  Fa.^t ,  I.  c.)  In  the  reign  of  Etagabalus,  how- 
ever, that  emperor,  wiih  daring  impiety,  caused  the 
aaered  statae  to  be  brought  into  his  bedchamber,  irpof 
ydfi'iv  Tui  'ffcu  {Uercdian,  5,  6,  8  ) — In  order  to  ac- 
eourr.  for  the  Kouians  having  the  Palladium  among 
them,  It  wa-t  pretended  that  Diomcde  had,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  ot  haaTea»  reatoied  it  to  iEneas  when  the 
latter  had  reached  Italy;  and  that  iEness  being  enga- 
ged at  thf  time  in  a  sjcrifice,  an  indiTidual  named  Nau- 
tea  had  received  Che  image,  and  hence  the  Nautian,  not 
the  JuGan,  family  had  w  performance  of  the  rites  of 
Minerva.  {Varro,  ap.  Strv.  ad  Virsr.,  JEn.,  2,  168  ) 
This  story  deserves  to  be  classed  with  another,  which 
atates,  thai  the  IKenre*)  were  never  deprived  by  the 
Gn  ck.s  of  the  ftatue  of  Minerva,  but  concealed  it  in  a 
cavern  until  the  period  of  the  Mithradalic  war,  when 
u  V.  discovered  and  sent  to  Rome  by  Fimbria. 
{SiTv.,  I.  c.)—Fvm  all  that  has  been  said,  it  woold  ap- 
pear, that  the  ancient  citiea  ra  ^ersl  vera  aeevsKmi* 
ed  to  have  t'lttlary  images,  which  they  held  peculiarly 
aacred,  and  with  which  thsir  safety  was  thought  to  be 
intimately  ronneeted ;  and  aa  Panae  or  Minenra  was 
in  an  especial  sense  the  "  proieetrcss  of  cities"  {no^iov- 
X^K'^.  it  was  but  natural  that  many  places  should  con- 
tend for  the  honour  of  having  the  true  imago  of  that 
goddeaa  contained  within  its  walls.  (Du  Thetl,  Mem. 
M  rAcad.  df»  Irucr.,  dw:.,  vol.  39,  p.  238. — Heune, 
Exnirx.,  9,  ad  ASn.^  %.—9ptaiheim,  m  CdlwL,  H.  in 
Las.  PaU.,  39.) 

PatLanftfa,  T.  a  sophist,  a  nativa  of  Metbone,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  He  wrote 
Diss(  rtations  or  Declamatory  Essays,  and  also  a  work 
on  tlie  Roman  fcutivaU.  (Phohut,  cod.,  132,  vol.  1, 
p.  97.  ed  Bekker.  —  Scholl,  Hist  Lit  Or  ,  vol  6,  p 
812  ) — 11.  An  eastern  prelate  and  ecclesiastical  wnter, 
a  native  of  Galatia,  bom  about  A.D.  368,  and  made 
lliabop  of  HcUcnopolis  in  Biihynia.  Ho  was  ordain- 
«4  by  Chrysostoin,  to  whose  party  he  attached  him- 
self, P.nd,  on  the  banishment  of  rhrv.sostom,  fell  un- 
der persecution,  and,  being  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
hfs  see,  retired  to  Itsljr,  and  took  refege  si  Rmna. 
Some  time  after,  venturing  to  return  to  the  East,  he 
was  banished  to  Syene.  Havinjj  rrsrained  his  liberty, 
he  resigned  the  see  of  Hellenopolis,  and  was  appoint* 
ed  to  the  biahopric  of  Alexandrea.  He  is  t!i might  to 
have  died  A  D.  431.  He  wrote  the  "  Lausiac  lluiory" 
about  the  year  421,  which  contains  the  lives  of  per 
sons  who  were  at  that  time  eminent  for  their  eitnor- 
tflnary  ansterities  in  E^pt  and  Psiestina.  It  was 
called  the  "l.ausiac  History,"  from  r-^usns,  an  oilicer 
in  the  imperial  court  at  Constantinople,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  whether 
Palladius,  nuthor  of  the  "Ltueiac  History,"  arifl  Fnl 
tadius,  suihor  of  the  "  Life  of  ChrysMtom,*'  were  dif- 
InDl  persons,  or  om  and  Aa  aaiM.  Donla  AinlBB 
WW 


that  these  were  the  productions  of  the  same  imliTife. 
al ;  bat  Tillemont  and  Fabricios  adopt  the  oppoin« 

opinion.    The  best  edition  of  ihe  history  u  »lm  g( 
Meursius,  L.  Bat.,  1816.    A  worli  on  the  n^joiB 
and  Brahmins  of  India  (Ilrpi  tm  t%-  jKMp 
Koi  T&»  hpttjsfi6»uv)  is  also  aacnbed     him  I7 
MSS.    ftwontd  appear,  however,  that  ihe  t<atbor  of 
this  book  had  been  actually  in  India,  »;ich  cantjot^ 
I  affirmed  with  any  certainty  of  the  anchoret  Paiyin. 
I  TUa  latter  woA  it  givso  m  the  gnomologic  Collwbga 
of  Camerarius.    An  edition  also  appeared  from  the 
London  press  m  1665,  4io,  and.  wiih  a  new  lille-nM 
merely,  in  1666.    The  editor  (Bisscos)  apadti  ettti 
!  work  as  previously  unedited,  not  knowing  that  it  lad 
already  appeared  in  the  Collection  of  Ciaeiami 
(SchM,  Mitt.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol  7,  p.  34,>--Ill.  A  pbpi 
cian  of  Alexandrea,  distinguished  from  other  indirid- 
mis  of  the  ssme  name  by  the  appellation  of  larpeoo- 
^tGri;r.    This  title  he  is  supposed  to  have  giuwd  bj 
having  been  a  professor  of  medicine  at  Aleiaadm. 
His  age  is  very  uncertain ;  bat  ss  be  qtiotes  Otka, 
and  as  he  is  sevcml  tirars  mentiooed  by  RasM,we 
may  safely  place  him  somewhere  between  the  begun 
ning  of  the  third  and  dw  end  «f  tha  ninth  crnuiy 
A.D.    Palladius  wrote  a  commentary  or  tbe  work  of 
Hippocrates  respecting  Fractures,  which  his  r>  sci^ 
us  in  an  impemct  state ;  but,  in  Frcii!d'»  opsnka, 
what  remaina  ia  «noa^  to  lat  na  asa  thstwa  ban  hi 
lost  much,  the  text  beiny  as  feft  and  as  isabwilwit 
the  annotations.    Hl  li  ;s  It  f-  also  Scholia  on  trr  sis 
book  of  Epidemics ;  others,  stiU  ui^miihsbsd,  00  tiw 
regimen  to  be  obsamd  in  aeiMmahdiei,  andatm* 
tise  on  Fevers.    The  scholia  on  the  Fpidemr?  of 
Hippocrates  has,  like  the  work  on  r  ractuiea,  mrixd 
us  only  in  part,  but  is  more  valuable.   In  it,  ttcM^ 
ing  to  Freind,  he  with  great  perspicuity  and  eiictixsi 
illustrates  not  only  Hippocrates,  but  also  «Ttrt!  |» 
sages  of  Oalen.    Tbe  treatise  on  Fevers  i»  too  ibort 
to  bo  of  mnch  ralne,  and  almost  the  whole  «f  11  is  w 
b«  fbond  in  Oalen,  Aetius,  snd  Aleiasdcr  1>ali»> 
nus.    A  work  on  alch3rTny  is  also  ascribed  to  htm,  bet 
very  probably  the  aoUior  of  this  last  prodoctioa  htf 
merely  beiTowed  his  ntnie.   The  eeaMnrntm  is  pdv 
lished  with  the  works  of  IIi]iporrate?    The  scholii 
on  the  Epidemics  have  appeared  m  a  Lat  n  :nii>litt.'on 
by  Crassua,  Basil,  1581,  4to.    The  Greek  text  ba 
lately  been  published,  for  the  Hrst  time,  by  Dietia 
hrs  *•  Scholia  in  Hipporratcm  cf  Gaienum,"  Ac , 
gtonont.    PrwM  ,  1834, 2  vols.  8vo.    The  trtatiw  oa 
Fevers  was  edited,  with  a  Latin  veffiOD,  by  Owtxr, 
Paris,  1646,  4to;  the  fast  and  best  editimi  ubf9L 
Bernard,  Lir^'//,  Mnr  ,  174.'5,  Svo.    Tlic  c^mmenuij 
on  Fractures  was  translated  into  Laim  by  Sinulbr 
nua,  and  is  inserted  in  the  edition  of  Hippocniei  br 
Fo'^iiiis,  and  in  that  of  Hip])Orratfs  8i;d  (hlcn  by 
Charticr.    Dietz,  in  his  preface,  mentions  anothtr  wott 
by  Palladina,  which  he  found  in  MS  m  tr  i  I  tmn 
Florence,  consistinj:  of  Scholia  on  Galen's  woik"ft 
Sefta,"  which  he  intended  to  publish,  but  he  fcarf 
the  MS.  so  corrupt  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  vf- 
Palladina  appears  to  have  been  well  knows  t«  ta* 
AfaKians,  smee,  beaidee  being  quoted  by  RasN,  b» 
is  mentioned,  amonj;  other  commentators  Hiffttn* 
tes,  by  the  unknown  author  of   Phihsop  :  BiWift'l  " 
qooted  in  Caairi.  **BiHiotk.  Ar^o-}l:sj>  Ks» 
rial,"  vol.  I,  p.  237.    {Bit^op  Use  Knarl.nl 
17.  p.  171— ScAW/.  fKH  Lit  Gr  ,  vol  7.  p  159  ) 
—  IV.  RutiKaa  Taurus  .^milianus.  the  li*t  of  the 
Latin  writers  on  agrir.'iUiire.     His  work  i»  eoUtW 
"De  Re  Rustiea,"  and  is  divided  in'.o  iourtc«nVwk«- 
It  contains  materials  selected  from  earlier  authors  on 
this  subject,  snd  especiallj  from  Colomeita,  who  it 
ten  literally  copied.    Nevertheless,  Paliadiaa  titala. 
in  a  much  more  exact  manner  thun  ro!i;ritclla,  the  f*- 
specttve  heads  of  fruit-trees  sod  kitchen- gardens,  twf* 
iBg  Mbwed  io  Itoae  tlw  w«k  of  Gaiiiliiia  If aitiilit 
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what  M  ttetet  i«q>ecung  tbe  mode  oi  pfMcmof 
fraiu,  4ce.,  te  talm  firom  the  Greek  Gofamet,  «f 
whir  n  ha  appetn  to  h*»e  poMPs«rd  a  much  more  com- 
pleie  copv  th«n  the  abridgment  which  ba»  come  dovm 
19  m,— Or  the  foarteen  bookt  of  his  work,  the  first 
tiini  •  geiMnl  fntrodaetion ;  each  of  the  twelve 
Mtowmff  bMHille  mmeor  oiw  of  the  months  of  tKe 
>ear.  ar.S  trcati  of  the  labours  proper  to  each  season  ; 
the  foarteeoth  book  i»  a  poem,  in  elegiac  measure,  ou 
tbe  grafHflf  ef  tncaw  Thd  rtyle  ofTdlt^  is  in- 
comrt  and  full  of  Beologtsms.  In  hi»  poems  he  dis- 
tlkf*  tome  talent  by  tbe  variety  which  lie  introduces 
BdMcribingthe  opemtion  of  ^fting  as  soitabte  to 
iiffereTit  kmd«i  of  treea.  He  M  oAen,  howerer,  oh- 
•cure,  ajid  too  figuratite.— Critirs  htre  twt  been  able 
10  agree  a»  to  the  period  when  this  writer  lived  ;  !>ome 
(iaemg  him  it  the  beginning  of 'the  second  century, 
ftfier*  at  the  end  of  the  fovrtb.  Seme  suppose  him  to 

the  tame  ^vith  the  relative  of  whom  the  poet  Rntil- 
HH  speaks  in  his  Itmerary  (1,  208),  while  others  very 
jpsthr  remaikt  in  oppoeition  to  this,  that  the  last-men- 
Itoned  wrter  ms  s  young  Gaul,  sent  by  his  father  to 
the  capital  of  the  rmp-.re.  to  study  law  there,  whereas 
Pdbdius  had  possessions  in  Italy  and  Sardinia:  they 
add.  that  the  name  of  Paliadhis  aoc s  not  occur  among 
those  of  the  prefects  and  other  high  ina^strates  du- 
ring the  fir^t  half  of  the  fifth  century,  while  the  title 
af  rtr  UbutiiM^  which  the  manuacripts  give  to  our  ao- 
tber,  indieate  Aet  he  was  htvettM  mth  eeme  high 
o^iat  di^rntv  Wertisdorff  has  attempted  another 
mode  of  aKcrtaining  the  age  of  Palladius.  The  four- 
twnib  book  of  his  work  being  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Pifiphilus,  he  has  endeavoured  to  discover  the  period 
when  this  latter  individual  lived,  whom  Palladium  styles 
a  wi$c  man.  and  whose  fidelity  he  praises  {ornatut 
/Udy  Ammianus  Marcelhnoa  (39^  1).  in  making  of 
^  eofspiracy  against  Valens,  whtcTi  was  otecovered 
ir371.  r<-l3te?i.  that  the  procon-  il  Krtropius,  who  was 
among  the  accused,  was  saved  by  tbo  courage  of  the 
pbikisopher  Pasiphilos,  from  whoAt  the  toitora  could 
wrmg  no  conff*sion.  These  circumstances  harmonize 
m  some  degree,  according  to  Wemsdorff,  with  tbe  ep- 
ithets heeSowcd  by  Patladiua  on  his  friend  ;  end  if  this 
fi  the  same  Pasiphilus  who,  in  395,  was  Tfffor  of  a 
province,  as  appears  from  a  law  of  the  Thtodosian 
code  (L.  8. — Cod.  Theod  ,  I.  2,  tit.  1),  we  may  sup- 
yoae  that  the  fcraiteenth  book  of  Palladios,  where  no 
lOaihm  {e  made  to  tint  oAei«]  nnk,  wi«  witttea  Im- 
r<e.-  371  ii  d  395.  (fikJUO;  JKff.  ZA.  SOKLt  ToL  3, 
p.  S43,  seqj.) 

Pattairrleii,  an  ancient  town  of  Tttir,  in  tbe 
csnilv  of  Reatc,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines.  ft 
was  said,  m  tradition,  to  hare  been  founded  by  the 
A'cadian  Pelassi  united  with  the  Aborigines.  (Dim. 
M(d^  I,  14.)  From  it,  according  to  some,  the  Pala- 
tine Mount  at  Rome  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name. 
( T«rTO,  L  L-,  4  )  Flolstenius  (ad  Steph.  Bt/:.,  s.  v.) 
tbinlw  it  most  have  oecopied  the  aite  of  Palazzo^  on 
th#  hilt  called  Ante  Ji  Rietu  The  real  name  of  thii 
ice  wa?  Pilacium,  as  appears  from  a  rare  coin  pub- 
shed  bj  Seatini  from  tbe  Museo  Kontana.  {Classes 
Otn.  eev  Van.  Tti,^  p.  IS.— Ciranur'e  Ancient  Italy, 
eol   1.  p  t<l7) 

Pa(.l<vt:i<,  1  a  name  of  .\urora,  as  beijig  rtlaud 
•O  tbe  ^iani  Pallas,  whose  cousin  ahawu.  Pallas  was 
son  of  Creus  (rod  Kpf/ov),  Aurora  wat  daughter  of 
Hvperion,  and  Hyperion  and  Crciis  wore  brethera,  olT- 
•T  of  Caloa  and  Terra.  (Hrsioil.  Tkeog.,  131, 
271.  s€fi  — OriJ,  Feat.*  4, 873.— i<2..  Met.,  9.420.— 
U  ih..  If  If.  An  appenttion  given  to  the 

Trrtorii!*  Pd.as  in  Libya,  becaii!»c  Minerva  (Palla-*)  was 
jested  by  some  to  have  been  l^t  seen  on  its  banks, 
(Pliny,  5.  4  — JTcfa,  1,  7.— atere.  ed  Ftiy.,  JBn,,  «, 
J7J  ) 

PAbbAitTiDvc,  the  fifty  aons  of  Pailas  the  brother 
and  next  Mn  tr  ^  lutw  if  ThMeni  hid 


not  been  acknowledged  as  his  son  They  bad  re- 
eootee  to  arms  in  order  to  cnfori  L  li.Lir  claim  to  tlift 
sorereignty,  hat  were  defeated  by  Theaetii.  (PkU., 
Vit.  Tke$.)  '  ^  ' 

Pa  i.LANTfrM  {JlaX^avTiov),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  north* 
weal  of  Tegea.  The  Romans  affirmed,  that  from  this 
place  Cvander  led  into  Italy  the  colony  which  setUed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  {Pausan  ,  8,  43.  —  ^En., 
8,  b4. — PUn.,  4,  6  )  Pallantium  waa  aobae^uentlj 
united  to  Megalopolis,  and  became  nearly  deaerted ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Antoninns  it  was  again  reatorcd  to 
independence,  and  received  other  pnviiege^  from  that 
emperor,  in  eonsidcration  of  the  ancient  connesioa 
which  waa  supposed  to  ezi^t  between  its  inbabitanta 
and  the  Romans.  The  vestices  of  this  town  are  dia- 
cernible  near  the  village  of  iMana,  on  the  right  of  the 
road  leading  ftom  Trifoluta  to  Lutiiari.  {GelPt 
Itin  ,  p.  136.— ^amer*a  ilnc.  Oreete,  toI.  8,  p  349.) 

Pai-Las  (gen.  -(i'lis).  an  appellation  i^iven  to  the  god- 
dess Nfinerva  {Ua}.?MC  ' AG^vu— Pailas  Alhena.).  For 
a  proliable  etymology  of  the  tem,  conaelt  remarke  al 
the  close  of  the  artirlc  >flnerva  The  ordinary  deri- 
vation make.s  (he  goddess  to  have  obtained  this  name 
from  having  ^lal^  the  Ti'taa,  or  Giant,  Pallaa.  (FnL 
Pallas,  -aDtis,  I.) 

Pai.las  (gen.  -a/t/i«),  I.  a  son  of  Pandion,  who  be- 
came the  father  of  riytus.  Rules,  and  the  "fifth  Mi- 
nerva," according  to  Cicero'a  enumeratioo.  {N,  il., 
3,  23. )  He  waa  destroyed  by  Ida  daogbter  for  attempt- 
ed violence  to  her  person.  (CiV  ,  /,  e. —  (hid.  Met.,  7, 
600  ) — II.  Oneuf  ibu  Titans,  but  enumerated  by  Clau* 
dian  ((T^fenlom  ,  94).  and  others,  among  the  Qianta. 
Tie  vv3<»  the  son  of  Crciis,  and  grandson  of  Ct!:-?  r»nd 
Terra,  and  was  also  cousin  to  Aurora.  (Fai.  i^ailan- 
tias  1}  —  III.  King  of  Arcadia,  the  grandfather  or 
gi cat-grandfather  ofKiitg  Evandcr.  (Ser*.  ad  Ytrg.^ 
JEn.,  P,  64.) — IV.  The  son  of  Evander,  according  to 
Virgil.  (.Rn  ,  8.  lOi.)  Other  poetic  legend-*,  how- 
ever, made  him  the  offspring  of  Herculea  and  Dymat 
the  daughter  of  Evander.  Fkllaa  followed  iSneas  to 
the  war  against  Tvirnus,  by  whose  hand  he  fell,  after 
having  distinguisihed  himself  by  his  valour.  The  belt 
which  Ttirntia  tore  from  the  body  of  the  young  prince, 
and  wore  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  was  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  his  own  death  ;  for,  being  vanquished  by 
.^f!ncas  in  single  combat,  he  had  almost  persuaded  the 
victor  to  apare  hi*  life*  when  the  aigbt  of  Pallas'  bell 
lekindfed  tlw  wttb  of  iEneea,  and  no  indignantly  alew 
the  destroyer  of  his  youthful  lUend.  (Fwy,,  ^n.,  10^ 
439.— /d.  ti.,  IS,  941.) 

PaLbiitv,  a  peninania  of  Macedonia,  one  of  the  three 
belonging  lo  the  district  of  Chakidice.  It  was  situate 
between  the  Sinus  Tbermaicus  or  GuU  qI  Saloniki^ 
and  the  Sinus  Toronaicoa  or  Gulf  of  Cassandria. 
This  peninsula  was  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Phtegra,  and  to  have  witncased  the  conflict  between 
the  gods  and  the  earth-born  Titans  (Find.,  Nem.,  I, 
100.— a.,  6,  H.—Lycophron.  1408.)  It  ia 
connected  with  Uie  mainland  a  narrow  isthmoa  of 
little  more  than  two  milc"?  in  breadth,  on  which  once 
stood  the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Potidaia.  (Scyl., 
Peripi,  p.  26  )  Among  other  towna  on  thia  pentn- 
siil.i  was  one  of  the  .'atne  name  with  it,  according  to 
Siri>li3nns  of  B>za:itium.  (Cramer's  AncUnt  Greece^ 
vol.  1,  p  314.) 

Pai^AaiA,  a  email  itlend  in  the  Tvnbeniau  Sea,  off 
tbe  coaau  of  Latium  ftod  Campania,  and  aoiKb  of  the 
promontory  of  Cireeti.  ItianowPdbanidfai.  (P<tn.» 
3,5.) 

PatlffiA,  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia,  situate  in  an 
oasis  of  the  Svrian  desert,  nearly  lialf  way  between  the 
Oronles  and  Euphrates,  and  about  140  miles  ajsl- 
nortlieast  of  Damascus.  Its  Orientdnamo  waa  Tad- 
mor.  which,  according  to  Joaepboa,  eimiifiea  the  aaoM 
as  Palmyra, '  the  place  of  palm>tr«e«.  There  mtmm 
to  be  enffieimit  evidenen  that  the  P^bgin  of  the 
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Greeks  WM  ihe  "Tadmor  in  the  wilderness"  built 
by  Solomon:  from  which  two  thin^  may  be  inferred  ; 
first,  that  thw  mOMreh  extended  hi«  arma  and  hie  tcr- 
riior>-  thus  far ;  and,  secondly,  tliat  he  rauat  have  had 
tome  adequate  object  for  to  doing,  and  for  mainuin- 
ing  an  eataMiilMiMnl  aiid  creetmg  a  city,  at  incredible 
ptiiw  and  expense,  on  a  spot  so  remote  from  the  babita- 
Ue  parta  of  his  kingdom.    The  circumstance  of  Palmy- 
n*^  being  ntuated  in  an  oaaia,  sheltered  by  bilU  lo  the 
«reat  and  norlhwcat,  »l»d  supplied  with  wbolMOrae  wa- 
ter, and  also  on  a  IlM  leading  from  the  eoett  of  Syria 
to  the  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India, 
Muat  have  pointed  it  out,  in  very  early  times,  to  the 
etnTans,  te  »  eooTentent  halting-place  in  the  midetof 
the  depcrt     The  Phrjnicians,  in  all  probahi!ity,  were 
acquainted  witb  n  at  an  early  pcnod,  and  may  have 
•uggeeted  to  Solomon,  with  whom  the  King  <n  Tyie 
was  in  alliance,  the  idea  of  establishiiw  an  tmponDm 
here.    We  read  in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  (8, 
4),  that  Solomon  "built  Tadmor  in  ihc  wilderness, 
and  all  the  atore-citiee  which  be  built  in  Ihniatb.' 
Hamath  was  a  town  and  teiritofy  wttending  along  the 
banks  of  the  OwuUs,  and  bordering  on  the  Syrian 
deaert.    After  this,  we  read  no  more  of  Tadmor  in 
Ae  Scriptures ;  hot  J<^n  of  Antioch,  proliahly  from 
some  tradition,  says  that  it  was  drsiroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.   The  first  notice  which  we  have  of  it  in 
flonun  historv  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  wars 
with  the  ]\ir(hians,  when  we  find  it  mentioned  ts  « 
nch  and  powerful  city,  and  permitted  to  mabitdn  • 
aUte  of  independence  and  neutrality  between  the  con- 
tending iierttea  in  this  struggle.  Marc  Antony,  indeed, 
•ttempted  to  pinnto  it,  bnt  the  hhabitaats  removed 
their  most  valuable  effects  over  the  Et.phrate;?,  and  de- 
fended the  passage  of  the  river  by  their  archers.  The 
firetence  he  mede  use  of,  to  give  eueh  conduct  a  colour 
of  justice,  was,  that  ihoy  dsd  not  presorve  a  strict  neu- 
trality ;  but  Appiau  says  his  real  motive  was  to  en- 
rich nie  troops  with  the  plunder  of  the  Palmyrencs 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  the  intermediate  empoham 
of  the  trade  with  the  East,  a  city  of  merehants  end 
factors,  who  carried  on  traffic  with  the  Parthian?  on 
the  ooe  band,  and  the  Romans  on  the  other.  The 
]]Voduee  of  Indie  found  its  way  to  the  Roman  world 
through  Palmyra.    Plinv  has  very  hap[iily  collected  in 


about  A."D.  400.    But  Procopius  sUtes  that  tbepi»o 
had  beeti  for  some  lune  almost  deserted,  when  JuaUnith 
repaired  the  town,  and  supplied  it  with  water  forthe  ok 
of  a  garrison  -.vhirh  be  left  there     Wc  hear  CO  tnjrt 
of  Puluijrd  m  liic  iioman  history,  and  the  (tcclctJ^ticii 
historians  supply  us  witb  no  information  repecting  ill 
subsMjuent  loitones.   The  Moalema  are  said  to  hats 
taken  tt  under  the  caltphate'of  Abti  Bekr,  Mohanuned*t 
successor.    That  it  hat  been  made  use  of  as  i  p  ms 
of  strength  by  the  Saracens  and  Turks  appean  iaa 
the  altemtioos  made  in  the  temple,  as  wdf  w  ftomdu 
modern  temple  on  the  bill.    Benjamin  of  TudeUjwba 
vi&iled  it  about  A.D.  1 172,  sutes  that  tt  then  contua* 
ed  about  3000  Jewa.    AbdMa,  who  wrote  ibort 
1321  A.D.,  mentions  very  briefij  its  siuatioti.  nfct 
ring  to  Its  many  ancient  columns,  it«  palm  uid  Una, 
its  walls  and  caatle  ;  4)c  only  calU  u  Tedmoi.— Tb 
mins  of  Palmyra  are  said  to  preaent  a  fins  view  at  t 
distance,  bat  disappomtment  sQceoeda  when  dwy  nt 
e.xainincd  in  detail.    "On  opening  upon  hf  rui: sof 
Palmyra,"  says  Captain  Mangles,  "as  seen  ftom  the 
valley  of  the  tombs,  we  were  mneh  sinck  villi  <b» 
picturesque  effect  of  the  whole,  predentin?  sliojeihe 
the  most  imposing  isight  of  the  kiod  wt  Ud  tvei  px\l 
It  was  rendered  doubly  mteresting  by  our  htTu.g  -jtv 
elled  through  a  wilderness  destitute  of  asiii^  baMiii, 
from  which  we  suddenly  opened  upon  thces  iiiBDiM» 
ble  columns  and  other  rums,  on  a  sunJy  plain  oa  ibt 
skirts  of  the  desert.    So  great  &  number  of  ConniiiiiiB 
colnmns,  mixed  with  eo  little  waU  or  selid  beadin|;,sd 
the  snow-white  appearance  of  the  nims  cpn'.ni'-?^ 
with  the  yellow  aand,  produced  a  very  6irikii,g  im- 
pression.     Great,  however,  he  proceeds  to  say.wli 
the  disappointment  of  himself  and  his  fcUow-lnrd- 
ler  (Mr.  Irbyj,  when,  on  a  ininulo  examination,  iliej 
found  that  mere  was  not  a  single  column,  pedimeni, 
architrsTe,  portal,  friexe,  or  other  aichiiectani  ica- 
nant  worthy  of  admiration.    None  of  the  eol«w•«^ 
cecd  forty  feet  m  height  or  four  feet  i'.  J^mrttr; 
Lhoso  of  the  boaated  aventie  have  liitie  more  tiat 
thirty  feet  of  altitude :  whereae  tbecolomM  <d  Btt 
bee  are  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height  and  seveo  in  di- 
ameter, supportmg  a  ino»t  nch  and  Iwaatifullj-wrouglit 
epistyliam  of  twenty  feet  more ;  and  the  p>ll»n  »« 
constructed  of  only  three  pieces  of  ttons,  while  tta 
a  few  lines  the  most  striking  circumstances  wuh  re-  j  smallest  columns  at  Palmyra  are  formed  of  "'^ 
gard  to  this  place,  except  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  en,  and  eight  parte.    In  the  centre  of  the  venue, 
the  buildings     "  Palmyra  is  remarkable  for  situation,  howoTW,  are  four  gmnito  colomna,  each  of  one  «t- 
a  rich  soil  and  pleasant  streams;  it  is  surrounded  on  j  gle  stone,  about  thirty  f*«l  high;  ooe  enlf  »  ^ 
all  sides  by  a  vas'.  sandy  desert,  which  totally  separates   standing.    '*Take  any  jtart  of  the  niiiis  sfpiritelj. 
It  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  has  preserved  its  in-  says  this  traveller,  "  and  they  excite  twt  little  uur 
dependence  between  the  two  erest  emptree  of  Rome  est ;  and,  altogether,  we  judged  the  visit  to 
and  Parihia,  whose  first  care  wTien  at  war  is  to  engaj^c   ra  hardly  worthy  of  tho  time,  expense, 
it  in  their  interest."    Palmyra  afterward  became  alli-   fatigumc  journey  through  the  wilderness  trBra  *• 
•d  to  the  empire  as  a  free  atatc,  and  was  greatly  fa-  had  undergone  to  viait  it.    The  piojccting  peduul 
voured  by  Hadrian  and  the  Antoniues,  under  whdin  it 
attained  its  greaieat  aplendour.    Wc  find,  from  the  iii- 
•eriptiope,  that  the Feimyrcnes  joined  Alexander  Sev- 
ens in  hu  expedttioo  against  the  Persians.    We  do 
Dot  meet  with  the  mention  of  the  city  again  until 
the  reign  of  Gallienu?.  when  it  makes  a  principal  fig- 
we  in  the  history  of  those  times,  and  m  a  few  vcars 
experienced  the  greatest  Ticissitndes  of  good  and  bad 
fortune.    After  attaining  to  a  widely- extended  away 
ooder  Odenatus  and  his  queen  Zenobia,  who  survived 
Um,  it  fell  at  length,  together  with  the  latter,  under 
•.hp  power  of  .^nrelian.    (Vitt.  Odenatus,  and  Zeno- 
bia )    A  revolt,  on  his  departure,  compelled  Inm  lo 
fetum,  and,  having  retaken  the  city,  he  delivered  it 


without  mercy  to  the  pillsge  and  havoc  of  his  soldiery. 
This  event  hsppened  in  the  yetr  Vtt,  sfter  which  PsU 

wyra  never  recovered  her  former  importance,  although 
t  ia  certain  that  none  of  the  public  edifices  were  de- 
Hioyed,  though  some  were  damaged,  by  the  soldier* 

5f  Anrelian.  From  this  time  Palmyra  had  a  Roman 
governor    The  first  Iliynan  legion  was  stationed  here 


in  the  centre  of  the  columns  of  the  greet  avenweia« 
a  very  unsijjhily  appearance.  There  is  she  •  I"**! 
sameness  in  the  archilocturc,  all  I'.ie  c  ip'taU  Vin^' 
Corinthian,  excepting  those  which  sunound  the  Ten: 
pie  of  the  Son.   TTieee  last  were  floted.  and. 

decorated  witli  their  brazen  Ionic  c:ipi'-.ds,  '.wT'  do«W 
leas  very  baudsome  ;  but  the  latter  Uing  r.£i«  «* 
etent,  the  beantv  of  the  edifice  is  entirely  dcstroyse 
The  sculpture,  .Is  wc  It  of  the  rap't.ils  of  the  colcWj 
as  of  the  other  ornaincntai  pans  o!  ilie  doorwjji  IB8 
buildings,  is  verj-  coarse  snd  bad.    The  tbrw  UiJ** 
at  llie  en  1  of  ibe  nvcnue.  so  beautiful  in  tk'Of'^f*  * 
Wood  and  Dawkms,  are  excessively  in»igo*»p" 
deoontod  iVu  ze  is  badly  wrought,  and  fven  tnc  <Je- 
vices  are  not  striking.    They  are  not  to  be  cm*^" 
to  the  common  portsls  of  Thebes,  if  indesd  in*  t.gyf- 

tians  were  unac^iaii.ted  with  the  arch."— U  'ti^ 
however,  lo  Balbcc,  and  not  to  be  compared  to 
Tfaebee,  H  is  only  by  comparison  that  these 
ancient  roagr  dcence  can  be  with  any  propnety  HW 
slightly  estiu.«ted  ;  and  when  this  traveller  speaW* 
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tkem  as  hardly  repaying  ihe  toils  and  expense  of  the 
journey,  it  must  be  recollected  that  be  was  already 
itfMlni  with  the  wonders  of  Egypt.  T«t,  Uken  as  a 
tmu  timmbU,  he  admits  that  thejr  tM  aion  remarka- 
•Me  bj  reason  of  their  extent  (being  neariv  a  mile  and 
a  hilf  in  l^Tigth),  than  any  which  no  had  met  with  ; 
Uiej  Lave  the  adrantage,  too,  of  being  leas  encumber- 
td  witti  modern  ftbrict  dnn  tlmost  mif  uicient  raim. 
Exclusive  of  the  Arab  village  of  Tadmor,  which  oc- 
»imes  the  peristyle  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
■M  the  TwkfaA  botying-place,  there  are  no  obntruc- 
tioM  whatever  to  the  antiqnUic«.  Tiie  trmplc  i'.jetf 
IS  disfigured,  indeed,  by  modern  works,  but  it  )s  still 
%  IDOet  majestic  object.  The  natives  firmly  believe, 
Mr.  Wood  iaforms  aS|  Utat  tlw  eziatlng  ruins  wem  the 
«NMks  tXJimg  Solomon.  •*  All  thcae  mighty  thmj^H," 
say  '.hfv,  "Solyn  in  Kbn  Daond  (Solomon  the  son  of 
Dmvid)  did  by  liic  assistance  of  spirits. '*  King  Solo- 
moa  is  the  Merlin  of  the  Eaut,  and  to  the  gonil  in  bis 
lerrice  the  Persians  as  well  as  the  Arab?  ri^-Tibe  all 
the  magnificent  remains  of  ancient  art.  ^roin  tl>c 
iales  in  the  inscriptions,  in  Krlucll  IIm  «•  of  Seleucus 
b  oboMVodt  wiilk  Ui«  MacediDiuni  mmea  of  the  moniba, 
it  apfMin  that  nono  of  tho  ezitting  monuments  arc 
earner  than  the  birth  of  Christ  ;  nor  is  there  any  ia- 
acrtpttoQ  so  late  aa  the  destruction  of  tbo  city  by 
AnwI'iM,  except  on«  is  Latin,  wliicli  ttootiona  Did* 
cleaian.  *'  As  to  the  age  of  those  ruinot:s  heaps," 
•ays  Mr.  Wood,  "  which  belonged  evidently  to  build- 
iafi  of  greater  antiquity  than  dme  wliteh  are  yet 
prtly  standing,  it  is  difficult  even  to  guess ;  but  if 
we  are  allowed  to  form  a  judgment  by  comparing  their 
state  with  that  of  the  monument  of  lamblichos  at  Pal- 
■f  a.  we  moat  oooclude  tbem  extremely  old ;  for 
Aiit  batlding,  enieted  1780  yeara  ago"  (Mr.  Wood 
poblishrd  in  1753).  "  is  the  most  per^t  piece  of  an- 
b^oiiy  1  ever  saw."  {Mansford't  Ser^turt  Gazet- 
«Mr,  p;  461,  aeff. — Maitm  TVauBer,  part  5,  p.  10, 

ifttos,  r.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  novv  the  Janan, 
Uiia^  into  the  Peneus  to  the  east  of  Tricca.  (He- 
ni,  7,  132  ) — n.  Major,  a  river  of  Measenia,  falling 
■rto  the  Sinus  Messcniacus  at  tt«  bead.  It  is  now 
ibe  Pini'iiza.  (Walpoir,  mA  2,  p.  36  )  Pansanias 
tiut  the  waters  of  this  nver  were  remarkably 
and  aboonded  with  Tarioua  kinda  of  M».  He 
s<J<l-.  tli.it  11  vva<>  navigable  for  ten  stadia  from  the  sea 
^4.  M — Compare  i'oiyb.,  16,  16). — III.  A  torrvut  of 
falling  into  the  Sinus  Messeniacus  near 
Ltfoctrum,  and  formin<T  part  of  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Lacama  and  Messenia.    (Strab.,  361.) 

PamphIi.*,  a  Grecian  female,  whom  Photius  makes 
•  Mtive  of  .^lypt.  but  who,  accoidtng  to  Suidaa,  Dio- 
fene*  tieertlas  (1,  34).  and  otbera,wB«  bom  at  Epi- 
aaunis  in  .■\rijolis.  She  wrote  several  work;<,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  chiefly  historical.  One  of  these 
«ee  ealided  *Smirofuu  hrop{uv  {Hutorictl  Abridg- 
m/ntj^.  Another,  wh  rh  Pliotius  has  made  known  to 
as.  bare  ti^e  nanio  oi  lififuKTa  iaropiKa  WTOuvtffiarn 
^Ktlmiesl  Miscellany).  It  was  a  species  of^  note  or 
eieeMirandam  book,  in  which  this  female  legnlarly  ia- 
•crted.  every  day,  whatever  she  heard  most  deeenring 
of  W'vj;  rrmrmbcrcd,  in  the  conversations  between  her 
Socratidas  uid  the  literary  friends  who  visited 
I,  and  elao  wlwlever  ibe  bad  met  witi 


with  wor- 
thy of  hcrne  recorded,  in  the  course  of  her  historical 
readtfii:  She  was  united  to  Socratidas  for  thirteen 
^«ara.  durina  alt  which  ttoMtbeconipilalion  wae  being 
formed.  The  work,  however,  whs  without  any  syste- 
matic amtigi-mcnt,  though  it  would  appear  to  have  con- 
tained a  vast  variety  of  literary  anecdote,  some  few 
paniom  of  which  he? e  reached  oe  m  the  qootatioos  of 
eckcee.  Phetina  only  knew  of  eight  hooka  of  tbta  e«t> 
l*ction.  but  Suida*  says  it  contained  thirtv-threo  ;  and, 
m  UgU  Aulus  tieUiua  (16,  17)  qootea  the  29tb,  and 
LMfliw(I.Si)lbeMih.  Tin  worit  ie  mi- 


]  fortunately  lost.  There  were  some  who  ascribed  it  to 
Soterides,  the  father  of  Pampbtla.  (Suidas,  *  v  ,  cor- 
reeled  by  Votiiut,  de  Hitt.  Grac,  p.  237,  ed.  West- 
€nn(um.)  According  to  Photius,  Pamphila  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Nero.  {Phot.,  cod.,  176— vol.  1.  p.  110, 
rd.  Btkker — Votsius,  dc  Hut.  Grtrc,  I.  c  . — SchoU, 
Hut.  lot.  Gr ,  vol.  4,  p.  106.)  Kriiger,  in  hia  Li£i 
of  Thoeydides  (p.  7),  ealle  in  qneetien  the  ci«4*l  ef 
this  female  author.    {Weatcrmann,  ad  V"o#*., ».  c.) 

PamphTi.ds,  I.  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  and  a 
pupil  of  Aristarchus.  He  was  die  author  of  a  large 
lexicon,  in  91  or  95  books,  often  qnntrd  by  Athenspus, 
m  which  he  had  incorporated  liie  iexicou  of  the  C:o- 
tonian  dialect  by  Hermonax,  and  an  Italian  (i.  e.,  Do- 
ric) lexicon  by  Diodonia  and  Heieeleon.  Other  wotke 
of  hb  are  ennmeratcd  by  AtheiMBiia.  (JfeedAoas,  Pr^ 
leg.  ad  Ctopon  ,  p.  63,  »eqq.  —  Schiteighatusrr.  Ind 
Auct.  ad  Athen.^  vol.  9,  p.  ISO.)— II.  A  celebrated 
painter,  a  natite  of  Amphipolia,  bet  who  studied  hia 
art  under  Kupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
ublishtng  tho  school  which  bis  master  had  founded. 
The  ebefacteristics  of  the  Sicyoniau  aehool  of  pahit- 
ing  were,  a  stricter  attention  to  dranwtie  truth  or  conk 
position,  and  a  finer  and  more  systematic  style  of  de> 
sign.  Pdinphiln.'<  taught  tlic  principles  of  this  school 
to  Apcllea.  Such  was  his  authoriU,  says  Plin^  (35, 
to,  96),  thai,  chiefly  through  hie  inflnenee,  Siat  in  8i« 
cyon  and  then  throughout  all  Greece,  noble  youth  were 
taught  ihti  art  of  drawing  before  ail  others  :  it  was 
CQOatdered  among  the  first  of  liberal  arto,  and  wee 
practised  csclusively  among  the  frccbom,  for  there  was 
a  law  prohibiting  all  slaves  the  use  of  the  cettrum  or 
ypa^^.  In  this  school  of  Pamphilus,  the  must  fa- 
mous of  all  the  ancient  achoola  of  paiatiog,  the  pro- 
gressive eoursee  of  ettidy  occupied  W9  long  period  of 
ten  years,  and  the  fee  of  admission  was  not  lesis  than 
a  talent.  Famphilus,  like  his  master  Euporopua, 
seems  to  have  been  occupied  principally  with  the  the- 
ory  of  bis  art  and  with  teaching,  since  wc  have  very 
scanty  notices  of  his  works.  Vet  he,  and  hid  pnpil 
Melanthtua,  eceoidiqg  to  Quintilian  (12,  10),  were  the 
most  renowned  a«ong  the  Greeka  for  cootpoattion. 
We  have  accoonta  of^ Dniy  four  of  \a»  peintinga,  the 
"  Heraclidas,"  mentioned  by  .Aristophanes  {Pluttu, 
365),  and  three  others  named  by  Pliny,  the  "  Bat- 
tle of  Phlius  and  victory  of  the  AUienians,"  Ulyeaee 
on  thfi  raft,"  and  a  "  Relationship"  or  Cofi-mho, 
probably  a  family  portrait.  These  pictures  wore  all 
conspicuous  for  the  scientific  arrangement  of  their 
parts,  and  their  subjects  certainly  effora  «Nid  materiab 
for  fine  composition.  The  perrod  of  remphtlus  is 
sufricicnily  fixed  by  the  circumstance  of  hi8  having 
taught  Apcllea,  ao^  he  cons^uentlv  flourished  soroe- 
vrh«t  before,  and  about  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Ma- 
ccdon,  from  B.C.  388  to  about  B  C.  348.  He  left 
wntings  upon  the  arts,  but  they  have  unfortunate^ 
suffered  the  common  fate  of  die  wiilinjp  of  every  oili- 
er ancient  artist,  lie  wrote  on  painting  and  £amooe 
painters.  {Encydop.  L'*.  KnotPl.,  vol.  17,  p.  177.— 
SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  ».  e.) — III.  A  bishop  of  C»sarea  in 
Paleattne,  end  the  intimate  friend  of  Eusebius,  who* 
in  merno^  of  him,  appended  **  FemfilaEi"  (i.  e.,  dw 
friend  of  P.unphilus)  to  his  own  namc(wd.  Euscbr.is) 
He  IS  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Berytus,  and  educated 
by  Pieriua.  He  epent*  the  greater  part  of  hia  Ife  ia 
Ca-san  a.  abere  lio  s' fTcrrfT  martyrdom  in  the  vesr 
309.  Pttiupitilu'^  was  a  inait  of  profound  learning,  and 
devoted  himself  chiedy  to  the  stiMly  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  works  of  the  Christian  wiiten.  Jerone 
states,  that  ho  wrote  out  with  hia  own  band  the  greet* 
er  part  of  Urigcn's  works.  Hi  foinded  a  library  at 
Coaarea,  chiely  conaiatiiy  of  ecclesiastical  works, 
wfaidi  beeeme  celrtimted  Oooghoat  the  ancient  world. 
It  was  destroyed,  however,  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  centon.  He  cooalantly  lent  and  gave  away 
eopin  of  dw  Senptoiw.  Bodi  Bw^us  and  JtropH 
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terms  of  bis  piety  and  beoevo- 

lencc.  Jerome  states,  that  Pajnphilus  composed  &it 
apology  for  Origen  before  Eueebius  ;  but,  u.1  a  btet 
|tericJ,  having  discovered  that  the  work  which  he  had 
laiten  for  Pampbilus'a  was  otiljr  the  fini  book  of  Eu* 
icbius's  apology  for  Orig«n,  he  denied  tt»t  FunphiJus 
UTotc  all) thing  except  short  lelltrs  to  his  fnei>d«. 
I'he  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  first  Ave  books  of  the 
"  Apologj  for  Origen"  were  composed  by  Ku!>ebiu9 
Slid  Pampliilus  jointly,  and  the  sixth  book  hy  Euse- 
hiiii  aluiiu,  after  the  death  of  Pamphilus.  Another 
Work,  which  Pamphilus  effected  in  conjunction  with 
Eus«biai,  was  an  editioD  of  the  Septoagint,  from  the 
text  in  Origen^s  Hexapta.  Tliia  aditum  wts  gon- 
crally  used  in  the  Eastern  church.  Monlfaucon  and 
Fabncius  have  published  "  Contents  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles*'  as  a  work  of  Pamphilue ;  but  this  it  in 
all  probability  the  work  of  a  later  writer.  Eusebius 
wrote  a  "  LUc  of  Paxnululus,"  in  three  books,  which 
ia  now  «iitirel|j  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  &i£- 
HMDiikMBd  oToo  of  these  the  geouineneaa  ia  extremeTy 
donbtftil.   We  hive,  however,  notices  of  htm  in  the 

"  Eccli  >:ast;ca!  History"  of  Eusehjus  (7,  32),  and  in 

the  "  De  Vtrts  lUustnbut"  and  other  works  of  Je* 
Tone.    (Lariner^a  Creiihility,  pt.  2,  e.  69.) 

PAMPfirs.  an  early  .\thenian  bard,  and  a  disciple,  as 
was  i4id,  of  Liiiu^.  Pbiloslralus  itas  preserved  ,two 
temarkable  verses  of  his,  which  recall  to  mind  the 
tymbot  under  which  the  Egyptiana  typified  the  Cretr 
tor  of  ibo  universe,  or  tbo  auuior  of  animal  life.  The 
llooa  an  aa  fidlowe ; 

M)7?.fiy  rc  KQt  iTTft^  KOI  Tijttovec'^. 

"  Oh  Jove,  mast  glorious,  most  mt^hly  of  the  godi, 
ftott  tiM  art  enveloped  in  the  dung  of  thrrp,  and 
Aoraea*  «fld  muiM."  iPhilottr.,  Heroic,  c.  2,  p.  98, 
ed.  Boiffonade.) — According  to  Pausanias  (9,  27), 

Parn[ihus  composed  hvmns  for  the  I.vcoiiieds',  a  fuin- 

ily  which  held  by  hereditary  right  a  share  in  the  Elcu- 
affrian  wonhip  of  C«na.   PampbiiB  la  tleo  said  to  have 

first  surg  the  strain  of  hmentation  at  thn  tomb  of  Ei- 
nus.  (iSchaU,  Jlmt.  Lu.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  33.--.lfW/cr, 
Hitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  p  2A  ) 

PamprylIa  {Uoftfvkia),  a  ptovinee  of  Asia  Minor, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Olbia  to  rtolcmais,  and  boimded  on  the  north  by  I'i- 
aidia,  on  the  west  by  Lycia  and  the  southwesleru  part 
of  flMyvla.  and  on  die  oast  by  Cilida.  Ptiny  (5, 
46)  and  Mela  (1,  14)  make  Pamphylia  begin  on  ihi 
coastal  Phasebs,  which  they  reckon  a  city  of  Pamphyl- 
ia,  but  the  majority  of  wfitoia  apeak  of  it  as  a  Lycian 
city.  Pamphyiia  was  separated  from  Pisidia  by  Mount 
Taarua,  and  was  drained  by  numerous  streams  which 
flowed  from  the  high  land  of  the  latter  country.  The 
aaatem  part  of  the  coast  ia  described  bv  Captain  fieaa- 
fort  as  llat,  sandy,  and  dreary ;  bat  thia  remark  doea 
not  apply  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  which,  accord- 
tO  Mr.  bellows'  account  (Excursion  in  Asia  Minor, 
p.  164),  is  very  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  wett- 
^rn  y»nr!  of  the  coast  is  snnonndud  by  lofty  mountains 
which  rise  from  the  sea,  aiMi  attain  the  greatest  height 
m  Mount  Solyma,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Lycia.  The 
woatem  part  of  the  conatiy  ta  composed,  according  to 
Mr.  Followa  (p.  184),  m  thirty  or  forty  miles,  of  a 
mass  of  incrustcd  or  pc'r;fir1  v-  i^-riable  matter,  lying 
imboeomod,  as  it  were,  m  the  side  of  the  high  range  of 
■MoMo  nountaim  wUdi  inaet  originally  havo  formed 
the  cofi*;^  nf  rh\n  countrr^  As  the  streams,  and,  in- 
deed, large  rivers  which  now  from  the  mountams,  enter 
the  country  formed  of  this  porous  mass,  they  almost 
totally  disappear  beneath  it ;  a  few  little  streams  only 
are  kept  on  the  surface  by  artiiicial  means,  for  the  pur- 
po«r  of  supplying  aqueducts  and  mills,  and,  being  car- 
ried along  the  plain,  fall  over  the  olifie  into  the  sea. 
tlMcottiae  of  the  liftnbaiMidithoeo  deposited  plains 


is  continued  to  their  termioatm  at  a  dwit 
out  at  sea,  where  the  water*  of  the  &-f-f  r'=r 
dttutly  all  along  the  coast,  sometimeb  at  ttie  diiUia 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore."  (Eacyd.  Vi. 
Knml.,  vol.  17*  p.  177,)— The  Gratk^etar  nmets 
theae  derivattona  which  flaiiared  thair  mtkHnf  vaoit;, 
attached  to  the  word  *'  Pamphyli"  [Waf^ixhl]  da 
meaning  which  the  component  words  ;ruv  ind 
would  in  their  language  naturally  convey,  D&rae^,"!)! 
assemblage  of  different  nations  "  (S?ra?i.,  66^  ]  \i 
was,  however,  farther  nccts&ary  to  atcuunt  fw  tk  iio- 
portation  of  Grecian  terms  among  a  people  u  bubs- 
rona  as  the  Cariana,  Lyciaoa,  and oitor  inbtaanilt 
same  Ihc  of  eoest ;  and  the  siege  of  Ttoy,  so  fertib  i 

source  of  fiction,  gave  rise  to  the  tale  wliich  sujijioicd 
Calchas  and  Amphilochus  to  have  settled  on  the  h»- 
pl^lian  shores  with  portions  of  faiiaos  tribe*  of  At 
Greeks.    This  story,  which  seems  to  have  oMshei! 

S moral  credit,  is  to  be  traced,  ia  the  tiav  imtarcf.  ic 
e  father  of  history  {Herod.,  7,  91),  and  sfler  him  i; 
faaa  been  repealed  by  Strabo  (Le.),  Faasuiiis  (7, ^ 
and  otheia.   Of  the  Grecian  origio  of  ssnid  lo«M 
on  the  Paniphylian  cna-  t  v.  .  an  indeed  havenodosbt, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  th^t  tiic  miio  oop- 
nlatlon  of  the  country  was  of  the  Hellenic  rue  itls 
more  probable  that  they  derived  their  onem  fro;n  ibe 
Cilicians  or  the  ancient  Solymi.    Otiai  ttvuiA&^iei 
may  be  found  in  Stephanus  of  Byiantium  (<.  «.  IIi^ 
fviua).   Pliny  reporta,  tbat  this  couatiy  wu«oc<eat- 
ed  Mopsopia,  probably  from  the  eefebnte^  Onaa 
soothsayer  Mopsus  (5.  26  ) — Pamphyiia  pio^ii^e?  kt 
little  interest  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  it  iiecint 
subject  in  turn  to  Cneaos,  the  Pmttn  moDirrk  At 
exartdcr,  the  Ptolemies,  Anliochns.  and  the  Romsrts 
The  Utter,  however,  had  considerable  diiikuky  in  a 
tirpatmg  die  pirates,  who  swarmed  alotkg  the  wl»i«  ol 
the  southern  coast  of  Aaia  Minor,  and  eicB4»(d  It 
insult  the  galleys  of  those  proud  repuUktaitf  At 
.shorts  of  Italy,  and  in  sight  of  Ostia.    Pamphyla  «M 
entirely  •  maritinoa  country :  ita  coast  it  ndcDud 
a  deep  golf,  known  to  the  aneienia  by  the  mnt  of  Mut 
Pamphylium,  and  in  modem  geography  it  htm  ihit  ol 
"  GtdJ  of  Atlalia."   The  Turks  call  this  p»n  of  Cm- 
mama  by  the  appellation  of  Teki-Iii.  {Cramer't  Am 
Mtnor,  vol.  2,  p.  273,  teqq.)   Mr.  Leake  gimiki 
following  account  of  the  natural  features  of  put  of  Ail 
country,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Nf^  Fel- 
lows.   "  Fiom  A.lMMit  (tba  ancient  Cwacestua)  u 
Mara  (the  ancient  JhcMnala)  are  eight  reputed « 
aravan  houra.    The  road  leads  along  tl*  ifnlw*, 
sometimes  just  above  the  seabeach,  upon  Itigii  wocdf 
banks,  connected  on  i)m  right  with  lha  rugc 
mountains  which  lies  peratlel  to  tbaoaHt;  atcdM^ 
across  narrow  fertile  Tslleys,  included  between taa^ 
es  of  the  same  mountains.    There  are  one  or  two  Sut 
haiboors,  formed  by  ialanda  and  projecting  capes;  wi 
the  eoaat  for  the  nMatpait  iaioofcy  an!  wiwtfw 
ter  — Erom  Alara  to  ilf«uMiya<  (situate  near  the  mootk 
of  the  ancient  Melas)  the  road  proceeded  at  a<i.»uta 
of  three  or  four  miles  from       sea,  crossing 
ferti'f  rind  woll-cullivated  valleys,  and  paasisg  we* 
neat  viikges  pleasantly  situated.  The  valleys  mWf 
tered  by  eireama  coming  fnxn  a  range  of  kift;  BOQrt| 
ains,  appmiring  at  a  great  diatanee  en  the  ng»- 
(Leait*'*  Journal,  p.  130.)-. The  Malaa  is  descnbj 
as  a  large  river,  and  the  adjacent  valleys  as 
tivated  and  inhabited.  From  Menmagm  to  Daskt»tt 
(the  aneient  fl^hun)  theooontry  iarapreseote^ 
ing  a  succession  of  fine  vallev  -'  ?rp.nraled  bf  "Ogt* 
branching  from  the  mountains,  and  each  wsietwl j*?  • 
stream  of  greater  ec  teae  magintnde  {LiM**^ 
7iah  I.  e.) 

Pas*  (Ilav),  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  in 
the  guardian  of  bees,  and  the  giver  ot  su.cc?*  fisi 
ing  and  fowlit^.   Ue  bauoted  mountains  and  paooif^ 
-   *  -  •  '     •    ■  '^,1 
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IB  iorm  he  combined  lluU  of  man  and  beait,  baring  a 

ted  face,  horoed  bead,  hia  noae  flat,  aod  his  legs,  thighs, 
tail,  ind  feet  those  of  u  K^dt.    Honey  and  inilk  were 
oSemd  to  him.— •This  go^  is  UAOoticed  bv  Homer  atid 
Baiiod ;  but,  according  to  OM  «f  Uw  Homwidat,  he 
AM  ihc  »oii  of  M  <  L 1  r  V  by  an  Arcadiao  nymph,  (/fom., 
Uymn^t  ^^•)        motikUotu  was  his  appearance,  that 
Ike  nun*,  mi  beholding  him,  fled  away  io  «flHght. 
^^(  :r  :rv,  ho,\evrr.  tmincdialtly  caught  him  Up,  wrap- 
ped laxii  cjri'iuily  m  a  barcskio,  aud  carried  him  away 
.    IP  Olympus;  then  taking  his  seat  with  Jupiter  and  the 
other  gods,  he  produced  his  babe.    Ail  the  god**  es- 
pecially Bacchus,  were  delighted  with  the  little  stran- 
ger;  and  ihey  named  bim  Van  (i.  c,  because 
S*  Jtod  charmed  them  aU  I — Others  fabled  that  Pan 
wae  the  son  of  Mereury  by  Penelope,  whoae  lore  he 
gained  under  the  fnrr:i  of  a  goat,  as  sho  was  tending 
m  tt&t  youth  the  Uock*  oi  ber  father  on  Mount,  Tayge- 
tus.    {Hcroi.,  2,  I4S.— •Aeibf.  ad  Theocr.,  7,  109.— 
EaJocid,  323  -  Tr^fr'T,  arl  T.v'-'vhr  ,  772  )  Sorne 
•tea  wt»nt  so  lar  an  to  ^.^y  thai  ue  was  ihe  otTspriii^ 
of  the  amoorsof  Penelope  with  all  her  suitors.  (Schol. 
td  Tksoer^  1,  3.  — ^wiocia,  /.  c.  —  Scn>.  ad  Mn.,  2, 
44.)    According  to  Epimenides  (Sckol.  ad  Theocr., 
I.  e.y.  Pan  and  Areas  were  the  children  of  Jupiter  and 
rallisto    Anstippus  made  Pan  the  oflOtpriog  of  Juoi- 
ttt  and  the  ovmph  GBoeie ;  odien,  egatn,  nid  that  ha 
araaa  child  of  Heaven  and  Earth    {Schvl  ailThtixr.. 
7p  123  )   There  was  alax)  a  i'au  sAid  to  be  the  sou  uf 
Jtfittt  and  the  nymph  Tbyrabria  or  Hybris,  the  in- 
elrucler  of  ApuUo  in  divination.    (Aj'oilod  ,  1,  4,  1  ) 
—The  worship  of  Pan  seems  to  hav  e  bceu  couiined  to 
Arcadu  till  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when 
courier  who  wee  eent  from  Atbeoa  to 
Sparta  to  call  on  the  Sparune  for  aid  against  the  Per- 
tUm,  declared  that,  as  he  was  passing  by  Mount  Par- 
ihemus.  oew  Tegca  in  Arcadia,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
calling  to  him.  and  daairing  him  to  ask  the  Ath«- 
ciatis  why  they  paid  no  regard  to  him,  who  was  al- 
ways, aiid  &uU  would  be,  frieudly  a^ui  wiUmg  to  aid. 
After  the  battle,  the  Athenians  consecrated  «  cave  to 
Pan  under  the  Acropolis,  and  offered  him  annual  sac- 
rifices.   (Herod.,  6,  10.5.  — P/«/.,  Vit.  ArisL,  11.) 
Long  before  this  time,  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  ays- 
taaw  ot  leligioo  bad  b^nn  to  mii^  aim  combine. 
The  goat>fiBnaad  Mendaa  of  Egypt  ima  now  regarded 
M  idei.lical  with  the  homed  audgoat-footed  i;  m1  i  f  ibe 
Axcadian  herdsmen  (Heroi.,  2,  46)  ;  aod  Pan  was  el- 
«taled  lo  great  digmiy  by  priests  and  philoaof^en,  be- 
coming a  sytnl>ol  of  the  unircrce,  for  his  name  signi- 
Cad  au.    Moreover,  a»  be  dwelt  in  th«  woods,  he  was 
called  *<  Lord  of  the  U^W"  ('O  r^c  <>hi(  nvpiof) ;  and 
ae  the  word  kj/U  {vX^),  by  a  lucky  ambiguity,  signi- 
fied either  wood  or  primitite  nuUUr,  this  was  another 
ground  for  exalting  hiin.    It  is  amusing  to  read  how 
all  the  attributes  of  the  Arcadtao  god  were  xdaAc  to 
aeeoed  with  Ihia  notieo.   **  Pan,**  eays  Serviua,    ia  a 
rustic  god,  formed  in  .Mrnilitude  of  nature,  whence  he 
tM  caikd  PtUi,  1.  e.,  AU:  for  he  has  horns,  in  simili- 
tude of  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  homt  of  the  moon ; 
bis  Cace  is  ruddy,  in  imitation  of  the  ether  ;  he  his  a 
•potted  fawnskui  upon  lus  breast,  in  Idleness  oi  tiie 
»urs ;  his  lower  parts  are  !>hHggy,  on  account  of  the 
txeae,  ahnbii  and  wild  beaata  i  he  hia  tMt's  feet,  to 
dmioca  die  aubiUty  of  the  earth ;  be  na  a  pipe  of 
•<  I .  i,  ,'i  o  is.  i>ij  Liccount  of  the  harmony  of  the  hcav- 
m  wiuch  there  are  acvon  soimda ;  he  has  a  crook, 
that  ia,  a  eenred  etafl!^  on  account  of  the  year,  which 
ftM  birk  na  i!'cl^,  because  he  is  the  god  of  all  nature, 
b  ta  teigBi-ii  by  the  poets  that  ho  »Uuggled  with  Love, 
^■d  fM*  conquered  by  him,  because,  as  we  read.  Love 
eoo^oers  all,  "  Omiua  riruU  amor."   {Serv.  ad  Virg., 
Eeimf.,  2,  SI.  — Compare  Schol.  ad  Theocr.,  1,  3  — 
Eudocxii^  3'i3.)  —  In  .Arcadia,  his  native  country,  J'dii 
anpeara  nofer  to  have  attained  to  such  diatioctioni  on 
MoaMHT,  «m  find  ID  ThMoitu  (7, 106)  « ladieiious 


account  of  the  treatment  which  ihii  deity  recetvodlMi 
the  Arcadian«  wUe'  ihey  were  uusucceaaful  in  haniny 
{Schol.  ad  Theocr.,  /.  e.)— The  Homerid  already  quo- 
ted, who  ia  oldos  than  Piadai^  describes  m  a  very 
pleaamg  nwmwr  the  eocnpatiotw  of  Pan.  He  i»  lord 
of  ail  the  hills  and  dales:  aometinic^  lie  ranges  along 
the  tope  of  the  mountaina,  aomeumca  |HU«u«a  iho 
game  in  the  vallaya,  roama  through  the  woode,  (lottm 
along  the  streams,  or  drives  bis  sheep  in'.o  .i  ■ -dve,  rtiid 
liieru  plays  on  his  reeds,  producing  music  not  to  be 
excelled  bjr  that  of  the  bira  "  which,  among  the  Icaaea 
of  the  flowery  spring,  laments,  |>ouring  form  her  moan, 
8  aweet-sounding  lay."'  In  after  liujca,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  care  of  Pan  was  held  to  cstend 
beyoad  the  herda.  We  find  him  rMaided  aa  the 
gaar^an  of  the  beoa  {AntkoL,  0,  226),  and  aa  the 
giver  of  success  in  fishing  and  fowling.  {Anthol.,  7, 
i  1,  teq^. ;  17»,  »eqq.) —  The  origin  of  the  ayrmz  or 
pipe  of  Pan  ia  given  ae  follows :  Syrinx  waa  a  Naiad, 
of  Nonacris  in  Arcadia,  and  devoted  to  the  !>cn-tcr  of 
Diana.  As  *Ue  was  returoing  one  day  from  liie  chase, 
and  was  passing  by  Mount  Lycasus,  Pan  beheld  ber  i 
but  when  ho  would  address  her,  she  fled.  I'he  god 
pursued  ;  she  reached  the  river  Ladon,  and,  unable  to 
croMs  It,  implored  the  aid  of  her  sivter-nymphs  ;  and 
when  Pan  thought  to  giaap  the  ohjeci  of  his  puraoit, 
ho  foottd  hia  anna  tSSm  with  teoda.  While  he  atood 
sighing  at  hia  diaappointmeot.  the  wind  began  to  agi- 
tata the  reeda,  aod  produced  a  low  musical -sound. 
The  god  took  the  hint,  cut  seven  of  the  feeds,  and 
formed  from  them  his  syrinx  (ovptj  f)  or  j>astoral  pipe. 
(Ociti,  Met.,  1,  690,  teqq.)  Anoihi  i  of  h\f  loves  waa 
the  nymph  Pitya,  who  waa  aUo  beloved  by  Boreas. 
The  nymph  favoured  more  the  god  of  Aicadia»  and 
the  wind- god,  in  a  (it  of  jealousy,  blew  her  down  fioa 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock.  A  tree  of  her  own  name 
(n-irvftptnc)  apraof  up  where  she  died,  and  it  became 
dw  fafooriie  phuit  of  Pan.  lUfonmu,  43,  tS9,  Uf§. 
—  Geopon  ,  11,  4  )  — What  are  called  Panic  lerrvn 
were  ascribed  to  Pan ;  for  loud  noises,  whoae  caoao 
coaU  cot  oaotly  bo  Uooed,  were  not  mboquently  heaid 
in  mountainnii*!  regions  ;  and  the  gloom  and  lonelineaa 
of  forests  and  mountauis  fill  the  mind  with  a  aecret 
honor,  and  dispose  it  to  superaliiious  apprehonaions. — 
The  aocioota  had  two  nodoaof  raptoaentiog  Pan ;  tho 
first,  aecoidiiif  to  the  deaeriptlon  already  given,  aa 
horned  and  ao«l-f>')te<1,  '.siil,  .i  .vrlnkled  face  and  s 
flat  DOae.  Im  aritsis,  however,  sought  to  soften  the 
ideo  of  tiie  god  of  shepherds,  and  they  portrayed  him 
as  a  yoani7  m.vn  hardened  by  the  to  '  -  of  a  country  life. 
Short horn^  sprout  on  ht»  forehead  to  cnaracterizc  him, 
he  heara  his  crook  and  bis  syrinx,  and  he  is  either  na. 
ked,  or  clad  in  the  light  cloak  denominated  dUoawt. 
(SU.  Ital.,  13,  326,  Mtqq.)  Like  many  other  gods 
were  originally  single.  Pan  was  multiplied  in  course  ol 
time,  and  we  meet  with  Pans  in  tbe  plural.  {Plat., 
Leg.,  7,  815.  ~-itWalMA.,  £cc2eff.,  1089.  —  Jfo*cA»e, 
3,  2'J.)  — The  name  Pan  (Ilav)  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  izduv,  •  feeder'"  or  mpntr  "  Btittmann 
conoecia  Plan  with  Apollo  Nomui!).  regarding  his  name 
as  the  rontraclion  of  PtfdM  (Ilauiv),  and  he  refers,  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  to  the  forms  AlcrMn  from  Ah- 
maon,  Amythan  from  Atnytkaon,  Arc  {Mythologua, 
voL  1,  p.  169.)  Thia,  howawar,  would  nthci  favour 
the  dcrivaUoo  of  Fan  from  Paam,  aa  flrat  given. 
Wclcker  aays  that  Pan.  was  the  Arcadian  form  ol 
^dwv,  4dv  <rhao%,  Phan),  apparently  regarding  Um 
aa  the  eun.  {WeUker,  Kret.  Kol..  p.  iS.—Schwenelc, 
A^irfnif  ,  p.  213  — K'r/r'if''-y'f  Mylho!ogy,f.  229,  »eqq  ) 

V'KKAiitk  (AU-Jhai).  a  daughter  of  iEacuUpius 
(Vid.  jEacolapius.) 

PanatiU9,  a  Greek  phUosopber,  a  native  of  Rhodaa. 
He  studied  at  Athena  under  Diogenee  the  Stoic,  oni 
afterward  came  to  Kome.  about  140  DC,  where  he 
gave  leaaooa  in  philosophy,  aod  waa  intioiate  with 
Scipip  jEwdliima,  the  youn^  JjtXm,  and  Bolyhint. 
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AftpT  a  time  Panaelint  momed  tn  Athens,  where  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  Stoic  «chool,  and  where  be 
died  «t  t  TMy  tdvineed  ag*  Posidoniua,  Scyiaz  of 
Halicamaaaus,  HecatM,  ttod  MoMaivhin  are  mention- 
ed among  hie  disciple*.  Pin«tilM  wm  not  apparently 
a  strict  Stoic,  but  rather  an  Eclectic  philosophi  r  \'.  1,  ) 
lempwed  tbo  aoateritr  of  bta  sect  by  adopting  somc- 
tfim?  of  th«  more  renrted  »tyl«  and  milder  prmciples 
of  Plato  and  the  Other  earlier  Academicians.  (Cic, 
4e  Fin  ,  4,  28.)    Cicero,  who  speaks  repeatedly  of  the 


(Clinton,  Fail.  Hell ,  vol.  1.  p.  the  first  «  u,. 
Athenian  months  which  agrm  wiih  the  sccoM  d 
Demosthenes  {conira  Timoer.,^.  708,  jrj  ),  wbotUcci 
it  after  the  twelfth  daj  of  the  month.  Tlwre  u  coti 
siderable  diapnte  as  to  the  time  when  the  Less  P«n 
.iM.i'rn  a  v.  ,ir;  celebrated.  Mcursiu-H  places  the  celebrt- 
tioa  in  TbarselioD,  the  eleTenth  of  the  AiMu 
mondw;  but  Pelitaa  md  Goiniri  is  HmiImAmb 
Mr.  Clinton,  who  has  examined  the  sobjec'.  it  cotnu! 
erable  length  (Fast.  Hell,  vol.  1,  p.  8^,  «ff ), nip- 


«  of  Panxtius  in  terms  of  the  highest  Teneration,  '  ports  the  opinion  of  Mcurnus ;  ana  it  4oei  MM  appiv 

ar,d  acl^nowledges  that  he  l)orrowed  much  from  them.  '  improbable  that  the  Less  Panathenspu  wts  celtksicd 
says  that  PanTt\iis  styled  Plato  "the  divme,"  and  in  the  same  month  os  the  Great,  and  was  peibapj 


Mfhe  Homer  of  Philosophy,"  and  only  dissented  from 
him  rn  the  subject  of  the  immoitalitjr  of  the  aoal, 
which  bo  seema  not  to  hftve  admitted.  {Tnt. 
Queut ,  1,  32.)  Aulua  Gcllius  Rays  (12,  5)  that  Pa- 
OBtiua  rejected  iho  principle  of  apathy  adopted  by  the 
iiler  Stoics,  tnd  retumod  to  Z«no*s  original  meaning, 
umcly,  that  the  wise  man  ought  to  know  how  to  mas- 
ter the  impressions  which  he  receives  through  the 
tnaea.  In  a  letter  of  consolalioo  which  Panetius 
wrote  to  Q  Tulicro,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (De  Fin., 
4,  9),  h^'  it  structcd  him  how  to  endure  pain,  but  he 
never  UiJ  it  down  as  a  principle  that  pain  was  not  an 
etril.  He  was  venr  temperate  io  bis  opinions,  and  he 
often  replied  to  dTmcnlt  qa«st!on«  with  modest  tieeiti> 

tion.  f^nvinj:,  iTt\tj,  "  I  will  rnnsidrr.'* — None  of  the 
works  of  Panslius  have  come  down  to  us  ;  but  their 
titles,  and  m  few  senteneos  from  them,  are  qaoted  by 
Cicrro,  Dioffcnrs  Lacrtius,  and  others.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  "  On  Dutua,*'  the  substance  of  which  Cicero 
merged  in  his  own  work  "  De  OJuiis."  Panastius 
wrote  nl'oa  treatise  "On  Divination,"  of  which  Cicero 
probdblv  made  use  in  hia  own  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. He  wrote  likewise  a  work  "  On  'rranqniliily  of 
Mind,^  which  some  sappooe  rosy  have  been  roadd  use 
of  by  Fhiureh  in  his  worit  bearinz  the  seme  title. 
Cicrro  mentions  also  a  treatise  "  On  Providence," 
uiother  "  On  Magistrates,"  and  one  "  On  Heresies," 
or  sects  of  philosophers.  His  book  "  On  Socrates,'* 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  by  Plutarch  in  his 
"Life  of*^ Anslides,"  made  probably  a  part  of  the  lasi- 
mentioncd  work.  Leotioe  end  Senen  quote  several 
opinions  of  Panietius  concerning  ethics  and  metaphys- 
ics, and  also  physics.  (Encyr.l.  Us.  Knmel.,  vol.  17, 
p.  178. — Van  Lynden,  Disp.  Hislorieo-Cni  dc  Pa- 
luUio  Khodio,  Lugd.  Bat,,  1802.— CAortfon  de  ta 
Soehette,  Mdanget,  Ac,  vol.  1,  Paris,  1819.) 

PanathrnwEa  (}i\ava(Hivaia),  the  greatest  of  the 
Athenian  festivals,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Miner- 
va (Athena)  as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city.  It  is 
•aid  to  have  been  instituted  by  Erichthoniiis.  and  to 
have  been  called  orimnally  Athentm  {' Adr/iaia),  but  it 
obtained  the  otmo  or  PanaiHenaa  in  the  time  of  The- 
sotis,  in  consequence  of  bis  nniting  into  one  state  the 
different  independent  commnnities  into  which  Attica 
had  been  previously  divided.    (Pausan  ,  1  — 

Plut  ,  Vit,  Tka.,  c.  80.— iWyd.,  2,  15.)  There 
wera  two  Athenian  fesliTsle  which  had  the  name  of 

Panalhcm  a  ;  one  of  which  was  called  the  Orfnt  Pan- 
Mthenaa  (Mr^uAa  llavad^aia),  and  the  other  the 
£er«  (KfiKpd).  The  Cheat  PknatheMM  ente  celebrip 

ted  once  every  five  years,  with  very  great  mapTrificence, 
and  attracted  spectators  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  The 
Less  Panathcnxa  was  celebrated  every  year  in  the 
Pfmas.  {Htrpacrat^  ».  9,  UmtJS. —  Plat ,  ilep.,  1, 
1 .)  When  the  Greek  vrriters  spesk  simply  of  the  fes- 
ti  >  i'  i  f  the  Panathena  a.  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
deieriii  Qe  which  of  the  two  is  alluded  to;  ^t  wheo 
the  Psnathemra  is  mentioned  by  itself.  Mid  theie  it  no> 
thing  in  the  context  to  mark  the  contrarv,  the  presump- 
tion i«  I'.at  the  Great  Panaihrn^  a  is  meant  -.  and  it 
is  thoa  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  {5.  5fi)  and  Demos- 
thenes (2V  FaU.  UfT.,  p.  394) —The  Great  Panaihe- 


omitted  in  the  year  in  which  the  great  festival  occumid. 
The  celebration  of  the  Great  Panalhenva  onU  hticd 
one  day  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus  (TAuryi/ ,  6,  66), 
but  it  was  continued  in  later  times  for  several  da\i.— 
At  both  of  the  Panathenca  there  were  DBuustic  con- 
tests (Pind.,  Isthm.,  4,  4f.— Fslfax,  9,  98), 
which  the  torch-rare  seems  to  bare  been  very  riopahr. 
In  the  time  of  Socrates  there  was  introduced  it  tfaf 
Less  Panathensa  a  torch-race  on  horseback.  (Pki^ 
Rep.,  1, 1.)    At  the  Great  Panathcrsa  there  irii  i!«e 
a  musical  contest,  and  a  recitation  of  the  hamoK 
poems  by  rhapsodista.    (Lyeur^  ,  contra  Leecr  ,  p. 
909.)  Tbe  Tictors  io  these  contests  were  rewuM 
with  Teasels  of  sacred  oil.   (Pini.,  Nm.,  10,64  — 
Srhol  ,ad  !oc—Schol.  ad  Soph  ,  (FA.  Cd.m'^ 
Tbe  most  celebrated  part,  however,  of  the  grud  Pa 
■theneie  festival  wes  tbe  eeiemn  pneession  {ttfnii^ 
in  which  the  Peplus  (ITfirXof),  or  sacrwl  robe  of 
Athena,  was  carried  through  the  Ceramictjs,  aod  tin 
other  principal  parts  of  the  city,  to  the  Partbeixra.  tti^ 
suspended  before  the  statne  of  the  f^dden  within 
This  Peplus  was  corercd  with  embroidery  (roi*i)M- 
ra — Plat  .  Enthyph  ,  c.  6),  on  which  was  repre«otf^ 
the  batUc  of  the  Gods  and  the  GianU,  espeeiillythi 
exploits  of  Jopiter  and  Minerva  {Plat.,  L  c— Al> 
rip  ,  Hrc  ,  468),  and  also  the  achievements  of  tliel». 
roes  in  the  Auic  mythology,  whence  Aniio|)»iiei 
speshs  of  <*meii  worthy  of  this  hod  end  of  Ihs  Pe^.* 
(Equit.,  664.)    The  emhroidrrv  was  worked  by  voong 
maidens  of  the  noblest  families  in  Athens  (called^ 
7acrr&at),  of  whom  two  were  snperintendeiils,  eitt 
the  name  of  .\rrephorir.    Wlien  the  fesliral  wm  ^e!^ 
brated,  the  Peplus  was  brought  down  from  tbe  Acrop- 
olis, where  it  had  been  worked,  and  was  snjpendei 
lilie  n  sail  upon  a  ship  (Pausan.,  29,  I),  whiekni 
(hen  dtewn  Uiroogh  trie  principal  parts  of  tlw  dly. 
Tlio  old  men  carried  olive-branches  in  their  lands 
whence  they  were  called  Tballophori  {i)ak>.o^opot)\ 
and  the  young  men  appeored  with  arras  in  their  han^ 
at  least  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus  f  TSkci;'/ .  6,  65). 
The  young  women  carried  baskets  on  their  hai%, 
whence  they  weve  called  Cene^bori  (Kav^^i) 
The  sacrifices  were  very  nnmerous  on  this  occWPB. 
During  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  every  stibjcct  itils 
had  to  fumisn  an  ox  for  the  festival.   (-SVU'.  «i 
Aristoph.,  Tfub.fdSb.)    It  w«s  e  season  of  geoenl 
joy ;  even  prisoners  were  aeeastoraed  to  be  Vlknni, 
that  thev  mi;^ht  take  p-jrt  in  the  prnersl  rejoicinf. 
(Sckol.  ad  Demosih.,  Timocr.,  p.  184  )  After  th« 
bettle  of  Marathon,  it  was  nsod  for  the  herald  it  thf 
Great  Panathenaea  to  pray  foi  .he  good  of  the  I'lstaW 
as  well  as  the  Athenians,  ic  consequence  of  the  ■ 
which  the  former  had  afibtded  to  the  Uttc  ic  tii' 
memorable  fif^t.    The  procession  which  baijanbeeo 
described  formed  the  sdbject  of  the  bss^tfliw  WW 
embellished  the  extcnorof  the  Parthenon, ar.iiafhirhtre 

BcncrallY  known  by  the  name  of  the  PanatbetiwftwM^ 
A  comidenbfe  pomon  of  this  frieze,  which  is  «>e  «  »• 

most  splendid  of  the  arsoient  works  of  art,  is  n*w  M 
the  British  Musenrn,  ami  bclori^s  to  the  colk«t>«i 
called  the  "  Elgin  Marbles.*'— .\  full  and  detailed  k- 
,  ^  ,  p.  3t>4)  —  I  hetjreat  ranaihe-   count  of  the  Panathenaic  festivals  is  given  by  M«K' 

oca  was  celebrated  on  the  28th  day  of  Hecatotnbeon  { sius  in  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  ts  priaud  * 
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M  serenth  Tolame  of  the  "Thcsaarus**  of  CboDOfios. 
Bnegd.  Us.  Knmri.^  vol.  17.  f>.  183.) 
PtneiTAU,  •  feMed  ubml  in  the  Etitern  or  Tn> 

!ian  Oct  an,  which  Eubcmerus  pretendud  to  have  dis- 
covered, and  to  biiv(2  found  in  its  capital,  Fanara,  a 
tem;^  of  the  Triphyliao  Jupiter,  containing  a  column 
inJcr.Vd  with  the  dato  of  ihc  hirths  arui  deaths  of 
laacjr  of  the  gods  (  Vul  Euhemerua.) — Virgil  makes 
tteniMm  of  Panchau  and  it*  "Inn/era  vtnaV 
\S*org.<,  S,  139.}  The  poet  borrows  the  name  from 
tSohMieras.  but  eridently  refers  to  Arabia  F«lu. 
'Comp«rc'  Ilfyne  and  Vuss,  ad  loc  ) 

pAMPisua,  son  of  Lvcaod,  md  ooo  of  tbo  chieftainf 
^  foogbt  on  the  ude  of  tb«  Trejina  in  the  war 
wiih  the  Greeks.  He  led  the  allios  of  Zeica  from  the 
Woks  of  the  iEsepu*  in  Mysia,  and  was  famed  for  bis 
doD  with  the  bow.  {It ,  2,  9tA,  seqq.)  It  was  Pfen* 
dams  that  broke  the  truce  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  by  woundmg  Menelaus.  (II.,  4,  93,  seqq.) 
&  was  afterward  slain  by  Diomede.  (//.,  6,890.)  In 
«M  part  of  the  Iliad  (S,  106)  he  ia  apoken  of  as  com. 
ti^  rrom  Lycta,  but  the  Lycta  there  meant  is  only  n 
part  of  Trcjs,  forming  the  territory  around  Zclea,  and 
inhabited  by  Lycian  colonists.  (Coixult  EwUatk.  ad 
B.,  %  834. — Htyne,  ad  toe.) 

Pa?«d*taiii  >,  an  inland  in  the  Marc  Tyrrhenum,  in 
the  Sinus  Putcolanus,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was 
ike  pbcaof  banidusenl  for  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Au- 
g-!«!rT?,  lid  mnny  others.  It  is  now  TsiJa  Viuidalina. 
(Liiif,  JJ,  li.  —  Mcla,  2,  7.~Piiny,  3,  C  —Itin. 
Sfanx  .  515  ) 

PAMOioN,  I.  an  early  king  of  Athens,  belonging  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.    He  was  the  son  of 
E-:'-hthonias.  and  vuccctdtd  his  father  in  the  kingdom. 
In  bis  reigQ  Ceres  and  Bacchus  are  said  to  have  come 
to  Attica.   The  former  waa  entertainecl  by  Celeus, 
the  latter  by  Irarins     Pandion  married  Xcuxippe,  the 
sttter  of  h»!»  mother,  by  whom  lie  had  two  sorif,  Erech- 
t^s  and  Dates,  and  two  danirhtera,  Ptocne  and  Phi- 
lorarU.    Bcmg  at  war  with  Lahdacu^,  king  of  Thebes, 
about  boundaries,  be  called  to  his  aid  Tereus,  the  boii 
of  .Man,  out  of  Thrace  ;  and  having,  with  his  assist- 
ance, come  off  victoriooa  in  the  contest,  he  gave  him 
lie  daughter  Ptoene  in  marriage,  by  whom  Terene 
lad  a  ^o;i  ii:-.:ned  Itys.    The  tragic  talc  of  Proctie  and 
'^ilometa  iu  related  elsewhere.    (Vtd.  Philomela.) 
^^d:on  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  mlafortunes 
Sf  his  family,  after  a  reign  of  40  years.    Tie  was  snc- 
-teded  by  Erechtheus.    (ApoUoJ.,  3,  14,  6,  teqq  ) 
The  visit  ^  iid  hy  Ceres  and  Baechu»  to  A tUca, during 
t','  '■•  L^n  of  FandioD,  refers  merely  to  improvrmcnts 
•ri       cuUore  which  wore  then  introduced.  {Wurds- 
•ri'.v'i"#  (rrrrcf  ,  p  %  )— II.  Thc  sccund  of  the  name, 
waa  also  king  of  Ailka,  and  euoceeded  Cecropa  IL, 
die  •en  of  Eiedilhetta.   Re  waa  espelled  by  the  Me* 
•lonids!,  and  retired  to  Megara,  where  he  married  Pvlia, 
the  daughter  of  King  Pylos.    This  last-mentioned 
mor. a :rh  hiding  obliged  to  fly  for  the  murder  of  hia 
brotjtr  H  i*,  rejigned  Mcjara  to  bis  son-in-|a^v.  and. 
tetiraig  la  the  relopouncsus,  built  Pylos  Paudton 
bad  Cour  aoos,  .Cgeus,  Pallas,  Nisus.  and  Lycus,  who 
Mmqvctcd  and  divided  among  them  the  .\ttic  territory, 
>Crg<!ti«^  M  the  eldest,  having  the  supremacy.  {Apol- 
tad.  3.  IT),  t  — Coi,siilt  Hcync,  ad  h>r  ) 

PAJivotiA,  the  tirst  created  female,  and  celebrated 
m  «oe  of  tbe  early  legvnda  of  the  Greek*  a*  having 
^«»en  the  cai'so  of  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the 
world.  Jopiter,  it  jsveius,  incensed  at  Prometheus  for 
having  stolen  ihc  fire  from  the  skies,  resolved  to  pun- 
ish men  for  this  darmg  d<  (.d  He  therrrore  d  rrrt  d 
VuJcarj  to  knead  earth  and  water,  to  give  il  imman 
voice  arid  strcn(;th,  and  to  make  it  assume  the  fair 
form  of  a  virgin  hke  the  immofUl  goddeaaea.  He  de- 
mnd  Minerva  to  endow  her  with  artist-knowledge, 
''caca  give  her  beauty,  and  Mercury  to  inspire  her 
Z  !«-    Iwpodent  and  artful  di^)oaiiion.   When  form- 


7  ed,  ohr  was  a(tired  by  the  Seasona  and  Graces,  aiil 
each  of  the  deitiea  having  bestowed  upon  her  the  cook* 
mandcd  gifts,  she  waa  named  Pandora  {AH  gifted-^ 

nuv,  alf,  and  i^Cpov,  a  gift)  Thus  furnished,  she  was 
brought  by  Mercury  to  the  dwelling  of  Epimetheua; 
who,  though  his  brother  Pkomelheo*  bad  waned  hiia 
to  he  on  bus  gu.ird,  ond  to  receive  no  j^ifts  from  Jupi- 
ter, dazzled  with  her  cbarms*,  took  her  into  his  house 
and  made  her  hie  wife.  The  evil  effects  of  this  im* 
prudent  eiep  were  apecdily  felt.  In  thc  dwelling  of 
Epimctheue  stood  a  closed  jar,  which  be  had  been  for* 
btdden  to  open.  Pandora,  under  the  influence  of  fe- 
male curiosity,  diaregarding  the  injunction,  laiacd  the 
lid,  and  all  the  evtta  hitherto  unknown  to  man  poored 
out,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  earth.  In  terror 
at  the  sight  of  these  monsters,  sbe  shut  down  the  lid 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Hope,  which  thu* 
remained  toman,  his  chief  itipport  and  comfort.  {He- 
siod,  Op.  et  D.,  47,  teqq. — Jd.,  Theog.,  570,  s€^<i  ) — 
An  attempt  has  frequently  heen  made  to  trace  an 
analogy  between  this  more  ancient  tradition  and  the 
account  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  as  detailed  by 
thc  inspired  penman  Prometheus,  or  forclhuught,  is 
supposed  to  doooic  thc  puritv  and  wisdom  of  our  carlj 
progenitor  before  he  yieidea  to  temptation ;  Epime* 
thcus,  or  after-Oionght,  to  be  indicative  of  his  cnange 
of  resolution,  and  his  yielding  tu  lite  arguments  of 
Eve ;  which  the  poet  expreaaes  bv  saying  that  Epi. 
mctheus  received  Pandora  after  he  had  been  cautioned 
by  Promelbus  not  lo  do  so.  Tlie  curiosity  of  Pandora 
violated,  it  is  said,  the  positive  injunction  al  out  not 
opening  the  jan  joat  as  our  iirst  parent  Eve  disregard- 
ed the  commaiMs  of  her  Maker  respecting  the  tree  of 
knowledge  Pandora,  moreover,  the  aiithor  of  all  htt* 
man  woes,  is,  as  the  advocates  for  this  analogy  assert, 
the  author  likewise  of  their  chief,  and,  in  fact,  only  sol* 
ace  ;  for  she  closed  the  !id  of  the  fatal  jar  tarfore 
Hope  could  escape;  and  this  she  did,  according  to 
Hcsiod,  tit  compliance  Ike  teill  of  Jure.  May 
not  Hope,  they  ask.  thus  secured,  be  that  hope  and 
expectation  of  a  Redeemer  which  has  been  traiiiiional 
from  tbe  earliest  ages  of  the  world  I  Even  so  our 
firat  parenla  commit  the  fatal  ain  of  diaobedience,  but 
from  the  aeed  of  the  woman,  who  waa  the  firat  to  9$- 
fend,  was  to  spring  one  who  should  be  the  hope  and 
the  only  solace  of  our  race. — .Ml  this  ia  extzcuiely  in* 
genious,  but,  unfortunately,  not  at  all  home  out  by  the 
words  of  iho  poet  from  whom  the  legend  is  obtained. 
Tbe  jar  coutuas  various  evils,  and,  as  long  as  it  re- 
maina  eloaed,  man  ia  free  from  their  influence,  f«  tbqr 
are  confined  closely  within  their  prisoo-hoose.  \Vhe>n 
the  lid  or  top  is  raised,  these  evils  fly  forth  atn  .i  i*;  lucn, 
and  Hope  alone  remains  behind,  the  lid  bem<r  .•,hut 
down  before  abe  could  eacape.  Here,  ibeo,  we  have 
man  eipoied  to  aufiering  and  ealamitj,  and  nv  hope 
afTordcd  him  of  a  better  lot.  for  Hope  l*  imprisoned  in 

the  jar  (ev  uft^r/nToiai  dufimtji  ni6ov  virit 

Xeaiv),  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  come  forth  and 
etercise  her  iiinuence  ihrouj^'h  the  world.  Again,  how 
did  Hope  ever  fmd  admisMun  mto  the  jiir !  Was  it 
pisccd  there  as  a  kindred  evil  7  It  surely,  then,  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  promiae  of  ft  Redeemar. 
Or.  was  it  placed  in  the  jar  to  lure  man  to  tlie  eem> 
rniiisioii  of  evil,  bv  constantly  exciting  dissatisfactioi* 
at  the  present,  and  a  hope  of  something  better  in  the 
future  1  Thia,  however,  ta  not  hope,  but  discontent 
Yet  thc  poet  would  artually  stern  to  have  regarded 
hope  a&  no  better  than  aa  evil,  since,  after  staling 
that  the  exit  of  Hope  from  the  jar  was  arrested  by  the 
1  clo^in^  of  the  l:d,  be  adds,  " but  countless  c/irr  teoea 
wander  among  lueu"  {u^}ui  6k  fiVfua  "kvypa  war*  uv- 
dpunovf  aXu},i]Tai,  v.  100).  I:  is  much  more  ration- 
al, then,  to  regaid  the  whole  kgend  aa  an  eboUition  of 
that  spleen  agamat  the  female  eex  oeeaaionally  exhilh 
ir,J  I  ,  Lfn  (  I  !  rirecian  barda.  The  rcsembtanco  il 
I  beara  to  the  Scripture  account  ia  veiy  unaatisfactory  i 
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Ct«  was  tempted,  Pandora  wat  not ;  the  former  was 
actoated  bjr  a  noble  tnatioet,  tb«  tove  of  knowledge, 

the  lalLer  by  mt  rt  female  curiosity. — It  stems  vtry 
•tiange  that  the  aricients  abould  have  uken  eo  liule 
notice  of  tbie  myth.  There  i«  do  allusion  to  it  in  Pin- 
dar cr  the  tragedians,  excepting  Sophocles,  one  of 
whose  tost  satyric  dramas  was  named  "  Pandora,  or 
the  Hammerers."  It  was  equally  neglected  by  the 
Alciaodreana  A|«oUodorua  merely  calie  Pandora  the 
firat  woman.    )n  net,  with  the  exeeption  of  t  dubious 

{aj-sjgf  in  Tlicojjiiis  {Vatiin  ,  1135,  *f^' ),  wIiltc 
lojie  IS  said  to  have  been  the  only  gmid  deny  liial  rt- 
mamrd  among  men,  we  6nd  no  allusion  to  it  in  Gre> 
cian  t  tcraturc  except  in  the  fables  of  Ba!irii:>,  in  Non- 
Bii«  (Dn'iii/s  ,  7,  and  III  the  epi^rauuixatic  Mace- 
ioiiius.  {sinihol  Palat.,  10,  71  )  It  leems  to  have 
had  as  little  charms  for  the  Latin  poets,  even  Ovid 
paaaing  over  it  in  silence. — It  is  also  deserving  of  no- 
tice, that  llesiod  and  all  the  others  agree  in  naming 
the  vessel  which  Psodon  opened  a  jtw  (nWot),  and 
never  hint  at  ber  hnvinff  brought  it  with  her  lo  the 
house  of  Epimetheus.  "let  tht  iJta  lias  been  univer- 
sal among  tbe  modems,  that  stie  bruught  all  the  evils 
with  ber  from  beeven.  shut  up  in  a  box  (irv&^).  The 
only  way  of  accounting  for  this  ia,  that,  at  the  resto- 
ration of  learning,  tbe  narrative  in  Hesiod  w^ii  mi&uit- 
derstood.  {Ktigkttaf^  Mythology,  p.  292,  teqg. — 
BlUtmann,  Mythologut,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  te<jq.) 

Pani>o^a,  I.  a  city  of  Lucania,  in  Lower  Italy,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Acins,  and  not  far  from  Heraclea. 
The  iriodern  AngloM  is  thought  to  represent  tbe  an- 
cient ^..iace.  (Cmmer'i  Am.  Greece,  vol.  9,  p.  861.) 
— II.  A  city  in  ihf  l<.rritory  of  the  Prutlii,  near  the 
western  coast,  and  olieii  confounded  with  the  prece- 
ding. It  wts  anciently  pO!>.>icsaed  by  the  QBtiotri,  as 
Strabo  reports,  but  i--  lieMer  kri  jun  in  h;story  ;^^  liav- 
Ing  witnessed  the  deftdi  and  deatii  of  Altxaiider,  kiu^ 
olEpirus.  (Straho,  255.— Lm.,  39,  38.}— The  prc- 
eiae  poeition  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  Brut- 
titn  nndosis  remains  yet  uncertain.  The  early  Cala- 
briaii  atii  i  judncs  (dact  d  it  at  Ctisii  !  Franco,  about 
five  miles  from  Conten:a.  D'AnviUu  lays  it  down,  in 
his  map  of  ancient  Italy,  near  Lto  tnd  dtref&i,  on  the 
confines  of  L\;caT);a  ("luveriii.s  «n|ipose8  that  it  mav 
have  itlood  between  C'oiisctit;d  and  Thurii ;  but  more 
modem  cfilies  have,  with  greater  probabDity,  sought 
its  ruins  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  near  t!ie  villd^i 
of  Mendocino,  between  Conscniui  and  the  e>ca,  a  bill 
with  three  ••urnmits  having  been  remarked  there,  which 
answers  to  t!io  fatal  height  poinltd  out  by  the  oracle, 

Jlan^'jaia  TpiKt)}Mve,  woAw  note  }.ahv  6}.t(TtT€ic, 

together  with  the  rivulet  Martataito  or  Arconl^^  which 
last  mme  reealla  (he  Aehenn,  denovmeed  by  another 

prpdiction  as  so  inauspicious  to  the  Molossian  king. 

iCTamet't  Anc.  Ilaljf^  vol.  2,  p.  436.)— ill.  A  city  of 
!piros,  not  far  removed  from  the  Acheron  and  the 
Aeherasian  Lake,  aa  wo  may  infer  from  the  passage 
in  which  Livy  apeaks  of  this  city  with  reference  to  the 
oracle  delivered  lo  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus  (8,  24) 
It  18  not  improbable  that  the  antiquities  which  have 
been  df  eeoveivd  at  Ptrtm^thia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Souliol  territory,  mav  belong  to  this  ancii  ni  place. 
{Hughes't  Trarels,  vol.  2,  p  306.  —  UoliMd's  Trav- 
•b,  vol.  2,  f.  251.— Siraho,  324 —PKn.,  4, 1.— Cr»- 
Mer*«  Arte  Orcerf,  vol  1.  p.  132) 

pANtiR0«O8,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens, 
sister  to  Aglauros  and  Hcroe.  For  an  eiplanaiion  of 
the  name,  consult  reoMrka  under  the  article  Cecrops. 

PAMOJttrs,  a  celebrated  ridge  of  mountains  in 
Thrace,  apparently  connected  with  the  central  chain  of 
Rhodope  and  Hcmua,  and  which,  branching  off  m  a 
soatheaatcrly  direction,  eleeed  open  tbe  coast  at  tbe 
defile  of  .^contisma.  The  name  of  tbis  range  often 
appears  in  tho  poeU.    {Ptnd.,  Pulh  ,  4, 819.— AVcA., 

WO 


462.)  It  is  now  called  Pundhar  JM^mL  or  *Yllu 
nalt,  according  to  tbe  editor  of  &e  rrsoch  Budia. 

Herodotus  informs  ns  (7.  1  !2),  that  Motjnt  Pi;.^»iii 
coritiiined  gold  aud  bihu  minct,  which  were  woiitj 
by  the  Pieres,  Odomanti,  and  Satrs,  cUm  of  Thrace, 
but  especially  the  latter.  Euripides  confinn^  tliii  ac- 
count (Rkct ,  919.  teqq  ).  These  valuable  u-m^  ua- 
urally  attracted  tno  attention  of  the  Tbttiin*,  «|m 
were  the  firat  aeltlen  on  this  coast  i  and  tixtj  accoii 
1  ngl y  formed  an  establishment  in  tUs  vicinity  ai  afhca 
named  Crtnides.  {Vid  Philippi.)  —  Theopbrutoi 
speaks  of  tbe  rosa  cctUtJoliA,  which  grew  iq  giut 
beauty  and  was  indigenous  on  Mount  Pa&g»ut  {tf. 
A  then  ,  lf>,  29).  Nicander  mentions  atiuinu  wt, 
which  grew  in  the  gardena  of  Midss  {dp.  dikntli, 
21.— Cramer**  Ane.  Gricu,  vol.  1,  p.  302). 

Panionium,  a  sacred  spot,  with  a  temple  au!  gion, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale  in  Ionia.  It  denvd  it* 
name  from  having  been  the  place  \\htro  delegates  fniai 
the  Ionian  states  were  accustomed  to  msaiat  mii 
periods.  Not  onlv  tbe  place,  but  also  tbs  (cnple  tal 
the  asi-enibly  itself  were  calied  Panionium.  T:.»  it.T> 
ple  was  dedicated  to  the  Heliconian  Neptuiie,  wboie 
worship  had  been  imported  by  the  leniaot  froio  Adaia 
in  Pi  lopotmesus  ;  and  the  surname  of  HtlicoL  dr.  was 
derived  from  Ilelice,  one  of  their  c.it:ts  m  lat  coun- 
try. (5<r««.,  639.<— Pmem.,  7,  24  )  Batte» 
scmbly  was  not  merely  convened  for  reiigkMH  psip 
ses  :  it  was  also  a  political  body,  and  met  for  tmeh 
ativc  and  legislative  enda ;  and  it  appeus  ibit  Moe 
remnanU  of  Uiis  ancient  institution  were  pttsemdti 
very  late  in  the  Roman  empire,  if  it  be  Ine,  as  Clia- 
dliT  itnaginL's,  that  there  is  a  mcJil  of  t'.r  Er-jK-of 
Gailus  which  gives  a  representatiuii  ut'  a  i'liiiociua 
assembly  and  sacrifice.  {TravcU.  p  19? )  Tbe  M» 
of  this  celebrated  convention  is  --ufiposed,  witii  greit 
pmbsbility,  lo  an&wcr  lo  that  of  TcUngclt,  i  T<iiii;«lj 
village  close  lo  the  Bca,  and  on  tbe  nonhera  iktpf  o( 
Mycale.    {Cramer's  Asia  Minors  vol.  l,p.3?9-) 

Panium  (ndviov  Jpof),  a  moontalO  of  Sjw, fa"* 
ing  part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Lilian-?,   It  ttiikrt 

ert  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Psicstine,  u>d  »i  .U 
»t  of  it  was  sitttate  the  town  of  Pines*,  tfttrwinl 
called  Ca-sarea  Philippi.  Herod,  out  of  pnmit  ia 
having  bcLii  put  in  posaesaion  of  Traciwiiiii*  bj  Au- 
gustus, erected  a  temple  to  thai  prince  od  thf  mtntA- 
aiii.  On  the;  partition  of  the  states  of  Umi  vmf 
his  children,  PiiiUp,  who  hid  the  district  Tftdmniti*. 
gave  tio  tlie  city  Paneas  tbe  name  of  Cs-ssrei,  to  wii-it; 
was  annexed,  for  distinction'  sakc,tbe$im»ai»eofIV 
ippi.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  d»  icMiofAM 
of^  its  primitive  denoniinatioi.,  proMunced  BiMi. 
more  purelv  than  BcUnes,  as  it  is  written  by  the  bi^  i 
toriane  of  ne  crusades.  (Josephvt,  BfU  JuL  !.  21 
—  Entd  ,  Hist  Ffd'  s  ,  7,  17  )— II  Paniuni 
ov),  a  cavern  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordin,  (^'«i-  •* 
dancs.) 

PannonIa,  an  extensive  province  of  titsRoatttW* 
pire,  bounded  on  the  v^esi  b^  the  range  of 
tius,  separating  it  from  Noricum  ;  on  lb#  south  by  il- 
lyria,  including  in  this  direction  the  countrr  IjingiU^ 
the  lower  bank  of  the  Savus ;  and  en  tM  nomiw 
east  by  ihc  Dunnho.     It  answ.  red,  therefore  " 'f^s' 
is  now  tbe  caaU;rn  part  of  Austria,  Stvna,  *  K' 
Cmthia,  that  jwrUoa  of  Hungary  which  Usjatat 
southern  ."idf  olthe  Danabr,  the  greater  psrt  «  S^*^ 
ronia,  and  (he  portion  of  Uotnia  which  lie« 
Saavr.    Ptolemy  distinguishes  between  I'W^  '"^ 
l/owcr  Pani  onia,  Piinnohiti  .S"ii;»(Ti<7r and  win'Jf 
separates  the  two  diVisiOus>  by  au  imsginAiJ  . 
from  Brcgactium  to  the  Savus.    In  the  fouttlicefiwr). 
tbe  Emperor  GaWrius  formed  out  of  a  mrt 
Pannonia  the  province  of  VWHrrts,  and  thtn  '^^JJ*  i 

Superior  ch;in"ed  its  name  to  that  of  Pannm^  ' 
wWle  tbe  part"of  Pannonia  Inferwr  that  nra»>t*\» 
ter  Vderidwu  taken  fwn  Jl,i«e«in4  tfeeiff*""  < 
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fti$ic»tw2a.— The  Paooooii  wen  of  lUjma  i  mi  ntporUot  •Uos^g^  «f  tb*  Utt«  Mipfei  thoui 
tlMMT  eariier  Mill  wtcadMl  from  tba  river  |  UtU«  noticed  by  the  Gieebn  wiiten.   nen  wu  i6t 

chief  jjl  ii-^n  of  ;hcir  flc«t,  and  here  also  were  the  win- 
ter quarter*  of  iljeir  army.  iPolj/b.,  1,  21,  24.)  It 
was  taken  by  the  Komana,  with  their  fleet  of  800  mJI 
(A.U.C.  500),  and  cnrcfully  guarded  by  thf  m  to  pre- 
vent Its  again  falling  itilu  ibc  handft  of  the  foe  (/V 
lub^  1,  88.)  It  was  subsequently  ranked  envong  the 
free  cities  of  Sicily.  {Cie.  in  Verr.,  3,  6. — Mannert, 
Gtogr  ,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  400.)— II.  A  harbour  on  the 
ca&tern  coast  oi  Attica,  soutli  of  the  |  rutnontory  of 
Cynoscma.  and  opposite  to  the  aouthera  extremit|  ol 
Eufacra.  It  M  now  Porto  JEopAfj.— III.  A  harboiir  on 
the  coast  of  Achaia,  east  of  Khium  and  opposite  Nau- 
pacluB.  It  is  now  Teket.  {Tkucyd.,  2,  86.— i'/m., 
4,  5  ) — IV.  A  name  gifeo  to  the  harbour  of  Ephesus. 
{Mela,  2,  7 ) — V.  A  harbour  in  Crete,  betwet  n  Ri- 
thyinna  and  CyUtum.  (P/m.,4,  12.) — VI.  A  town  m 
the  Tbneiaa  ChofMneM,  bctwom  C«idM  tod  Cotloo. 
(P««.,  4,  n.j 

Pa  MS  A,  C.  ViUiis,  cetifiil  4^ith  Hirtiai  the  year  al- 
ter Casar's  a^sa^.^.itlation,  B.C.  43.  He  had  prc.it  .j- 
ly  served  under  Cesar  in  Gaul,  and  bad  aided  him  as 
tribune  of  the  comnone  in  ittainioff  to  aoven  ign  pow^ 
CT.  Though  Pansa  and  Hirtius  had  obtained  the  con- 
sulship through  Ccsar'a  nomination,  they  neveribeloaa 
joined  she  pwty  of  the  aenate  after  the  death  of  the 
dictator,  and  marched  against  Antony,  who  was  be- 
sieging Druius  in  Mutuia.    In  the  tirst  engagement 


9lFi 

er>gin,  and 

Cola^is,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Savus,  in  a  south- 
tasUtty  direction,  as  far  as  the  Diudaaa  aiid  the  con- 
fines cil  Macedonia.  With  one  bftnch  of  dMur  nee, 
under  the  ndine  of  Paones,  the  Greeks  were  acquaint- 
c<i  from  ao  early  ^tiiod,  dlong  the  southern  coaal  of 
TbnM!.  Thttt  the  Pvonis,  however,  were  one  and 
MOO  nco  with  the  distant  Paunonii  to  the  north- 
west, they  fiiet  discovered  «t  •  later  period,  and  from 
this  lime  tlio  appellation  of  Pu  ones  was  applied  by 
ibe  Gcectan  historical  whters  to  both  divisions.  {Man- 
mtC  GcflfT.,  vol.  8,  p.  508. — Crmter'j  Atu,  Greece, 
Tol.  I,  p  46 )  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand^  be- 
coiiung  acquainted  w;lh  the  race  from  the  wuai,  bamed 
the  name  Psnoouii  as  the  national  eppellalion,  and  re- 
igned a  as  such.  The  etymology  assigned  to  this 
uaiuu  by  kouic,  iiom  lUc  patches  {^aiini)  of  which  their 
loBig-aleeved  tunics  were  formed,  is  too  ridiculous  to 
nouin  nfuieUon.  {Jho  CoMg.,  49, 36.)  They  were 
waoced  under  the  Roman  away  m  the  reij^n  of  .\ugub- 
tos,  espexjiJIy  during  the  cainpaiijns  of  Tiberius  and 
Dcnstts  i  and,  after  their  subjection,  were  transplant- 
ed to  the  country  beyond  the  Savus,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  StorJi^ci,  and  winch  iid'.v  received 
from  th«m  the  name  of  Jt'annonia.  Tlic  i  ^imuniau^ 
faacMihi^  IB  pneeM  of  tine,  conplalBly  Romanized  in 
laws,  customs,  and  language,  served  m  >  nmpart  that 
might  be  conhded  in  against  the  Sclavonian  lazyges 
and  Uic  .Mircoinaniii,  beyond  the  Danube — After  the 
f»U  of  tike  Komau  empire,  Panuonia  passed  under  the 
power  of  the  heibvians,  especially  the  Hnna,  Avmo, 
and  Bulgarians.  {Ma?uicrl,  Geo^r.,  vol.  3,  p.  304.) 
Tbe  chief  city  in  Paniionia  Superior  was  Carnuntum, 
mow  dUtnbuurg,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Vindobona  or 
Vtmna.   Tho  chief  city  in  Panuonia  Infertot  was  Sir- 

PaKOifmBOS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  bis  being 
Iko  pnnot  MMice  of  obiod  and  augury, "  ominiicm  omt- 
■aai  ommuque  vaiiomt  OMctor.*"  {Ueynt  od  12.,  8, 
250.) 

TANdPS  or  PasopBA,  one  of  the  Nerc'ida,  named 
Bgr  Vujgtt  as  a  wpieeetitativeor  the  whole  number,  and 
often  invoked  by  mariners.  (Hcsiod,  Theor.,  250. — 
Tvg.,  0<vrg.,  I,  437  — /</ ,  ^n.,  5,  240,  Ic.) 

PsMoKOLis,  a  city  of  Egypt  in  tne  '['heba'id,  on  the 
ei^;prn  bank  of  the  Nde,  and  south  of  Antxopolia.  It 
loe  capital  of  the  Panojiolitic  Nome,  and,  as  its 
name  implies,  sscrtd  to  the  god  Pan  ("Uily  of  Pan*'). 
Affwdny  to  the  later  traditions,  however,  it  would 
Moai  to  Mve  been  eaeied  to  the  Pftna  or  wood-deities 
ooOeciively,  aiul  hence  wu  find  it  in  Strabo  (812)  des- 
ignated bj  Ute  appeilatiQn  of  Havuv  noXif.  (Com- 
pare Diodi 


pare  IHo^  sk.,  l"l8.«— P&c/.,  de  It.  et  Os.)  In  some 
of  the  subsptjuent  writers  we  find  the  place  called  Pa- 
auM,  i&e  urm  pel  is  be  nig  omitted.  {Itin.  Ant.,  p. 
IM.)  The  name  PanopoHs  (Ilavdf  KoXif)  is  sup- 
to  be  merely  •  tianelation  of  the  Egyptian  term   ,   ,  

if,  by  which  this  city  was  known  to  the  native*  cnlar  form,  built  by  M.  Agripps,  son-in-ltw  or  Aognstoa, 


Antony  had  the  sd vantage,  and  Pansa  received  two 
mortal  wounda ;  bot  Antony  hunaelf  wa*  defeated  the 
lame  day  hy  nirtins  ss  he  was  retnming  to  hie  ctDp. 

In  a  second  engagenunt  Hirlsus  also  fell. — It  was  a 
current  report,  at  tlio  liine,  that  Glycon,  the  physician 
in  attendance  on  Panwa.  having  been  gained  over  fay 
Octaviu5(,  had  taken  off  the  Roman  consul  by  poison- 
ing hi»  wounds.  [Suelon.,  Vit.  Au^.,  D  )  Anolbev 
account  stated  that  Pansa,  finding  his  wounds  mortal, 
sent  for  Octavius,  and  engaged  hun  to  become  locoii- 
ciled  to  Antony,  unfolding  to  him,  at  the  eamo  tfmo, 
the  project  of  the  senate,  which  was  to  destroy  the 
paruaaos  of  Cesar  by  means  of  one  another.  Panea 
appears  to  have  been  a  woMhy  mtii,  and  eateemed  by 
Cicero,  who,  without  sharing  his  political  sentiments, 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.  {Biogr.  Univ., 
vol.  32,  p.  496.) 

Pantauyas,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  sea  between  Mcgara  and 
Syracuse,  according  to  Pliny  (3,  8),  after  running  a 
short  sjMce  in  rough  cascades  over  a  rugged  bed. 
( Fir^.  jBn.,  8, 689.)  Ptolemy  vrritei  the  name  IId»- 
ra;fOf,  and  Thiicydidcs  TlavraKio^  (6,  4). 

PaitmBA,  the  Wife  of  Abradaies,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  conjugal  affection.  She  slew  herself  OB 
the  corpse  of  her  husband,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  on 
the  side  of  the  elder  Cyrus.  (JCcn.,  Cyrop  ,  4,  6,  11. 
— W.  li.,  7,  3,  14.) 
PaifTHBON  (or  PanthIok),  a  ^OKKia  temple  of  a  i 


of  the  land.  This  Cliemmis,  however,  must  not  bo 
COiUbooded  with  the  place  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Boiodotiw  (8, 81^  and  y»f  which  that  historian  intends 
evidently  to  designate  Coplos.  {Mannert,  Geogr., 
▼ol.  pi.  1,  p.  374.)  The  modern  Akhcn^n  is  sup- 
posed to  oceepy  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pano- 
poiis.    (Daenptton  de  VEgyvte,  vol.  4,  p.  48,  »tq(f.) 

FAWoaiios,  1.  now  called  Palermo,  a  town  of  Sici- 
ly, built  by  tho  Pbcsnicians,  on  the  northwe^^l  (>art 
mi  cfao  iakod,  with  a  good  and  capacious  harbour. 
*n*  aaeient  name  it  derived  fir om  the  exeeHeneo  and 
capaclu  J'lnes*  of  its  harbour  (n'Uf  ipftoc),  and  is  eqniv- 
mimol  to  AU-Port.  {Diod  Sic,  23,  14  )  It  is  unccr- 
taia,  bowaver,  whether  thb  name  originated  with  the 
Greckis,  or  was  merely  a  translation  of  the  Phcrnician 
AM.  From  the  Pbasaicians  Panormuf  passed  into  the 
of  Hm  Caithtgipiani.  aod  wae  fot  a  hmg  p«i«K 


in  his  third  consulship,  about  27  A.f  u  d  rf ;  un  1  by 
Septimius  Sevems,  aod  Caracalla.  The  architect  waa 
Valerina  of  Oetia.  Tho  eirocton  eotieista  of  ■  i» 
tunda.  with  a  noble  Corinthian  octastyle  portico  at- 
tached to  it.  That  the  portico  of  tho  Pantheon  in- 
deed was  erected  by  Agnppa,  is  testified  bv  the  in- 
scription stilt  remaining  on  tho  frieze.  Itot  aomt 
have  supposed  that  he  merely  made  that  addithm  to 
the  previously  erected  rotunda.  Hirt.  in  liis  work  OB 
the  Pantheon,  vary  reaaonably  argues,  that,  there  bo- 
ing  no  direct  prtMf  to  Ae  contmy,  the  whole  structure 
inav  safely  be  assumed  to  have  been  erected  according 
to  one  original  [)lan,  because  without  the  portico  it 
would  have  been  a  lumpish  and  heavy  mass.  Hill 
farther  rrirrt"  I'.w  Idea  of  the  rotunda's  hsving  beoB 
originallv  not  a  temple,  bat  sn  entrance  to  public 
bma.  'U  it  ceitiiii  ibat  eiienlw  plaBB 
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•fleeted  bj  the  Roman*  both  in  iheir  temples  and  otb- 
tr  boiUiogf ,  on  wbicb  aeeonDt  their  atehiteetOM  pre- 
sents a  variety  that  docs  not  occur  in  tbat  of  Greece, 
— Tbc  alruciure  was  dcdicsit^d  lo  Jupiter  Ultor.  Be- 
ftidos  tbo  slataa  of  this  god,  however,  there  were  in 
aix  other  niches  as  many  colossal  statues  of  other  dei- 
ties, among  which  were  those  of  Mars  and  Venus,  the 
founders  of  the  Julian  line,  and  that  of  Julius  Cssar. 
About  the  other  three  we  know  notbioff  i  but  io  ell 
probability  thcj  were  the  inafee  of  ^neae,  lolue, 
and  Rotmtlus.  The  edifice  was  called  the  Pantheon 
{ILavOtLOV  or  Huvdcov),  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
from  its  having  been  sacred  to  all  the  godt  (iruf, "  alt" 
and  \9f  *'  a  f^od"),  but  from  its  majestic  dome,  which 
rtprest  iiicd,  as  it  were,  the  "  all  ditine"  lirmamenl 
(irdv,  all,"  and  -Belov,  "  dtvine"). — The  Pantheon  is 
by  far  the  largest  structure  of  ancient  times,  the  ex- 
remal  diameter  being  188  feet,  and  the  height  to  the 
suiiiinu  of  the  uji(ter  cornice  \0'Z,  exclusive  of  ihe  flat 
dome  or  calotte,  which  4nakos  the  entire  height  about 
146  feet.  The  portico  (103  feet  wide)  is,  as  nae  been 
said,  octastylc,  yet  llicre  arc  in  all  siiteen  columns,  ' 
namely,  two  at  ihe  returns,  exclusive  of  those  at  the 
angles,  and  two  others  behind  the  third  column  from 
eacli  end,  dividing  the  portico,  intprnally,  into  three 
aisles  or  avenues,  the  centre  one  of  which  m  consider- 
My  the  «ridbii;i«id  contains  the  great  doorway  within 
a  very  deep  receeei  while  each  of  the  others  has  a 
large  aemfcirctilar  tribune  or  recess.  Bat,  although, 
tndtpondently  of  its  recessed  part*!,  the  portico  is  only 
three  intercolumiia  iu  depth,  its  flaolia  present  the 
Older  continued  in  pileatere,  makii^  two  eddttiond 
closed  iiilercol'jniiis,  and  the  projection  there  from  the 
main  structure  about  70  feet ;  which  circunii>t.auc« 
piodaccs  an  extraordinary  atr  of  majesty.  The  col- 
umns arc  47  English  feet  high,  willi  lasts  and  capitals 
of  while  uKirble,  and  granite  abafla,  each  formed  out  of 
t  eiiwle  piece.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda 
ie  1«1  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  being  23  feet 
through  the  piers,  between  the  exhedr«  or  recesses, 
which,  including  that  containnirr  the  entrance,  are 
eight  io  number,  and  each,  except  that  facing  the  en- 
tiSDce,  ie  divided  into  three  inteicolamna  by  two  col- 
umns (34.7  feet  high),  between  ante  or  angular  pilas- 
ters. But  as,  besides  being  repaired  and  altered  by 
Seplimiue  Severue,  the  interior  has  undergone  many 
changes,  or,  rather,  corruptions,  it  is  hardly  [)ossil)le 
now  to  determine  what  it  originally  was. — The  dome 
has  five  rows  of  coffers  (now  stripped  of  their  deco- 
ntiona),  end  e  ciicular  opening  in  the  centre,  26  feet 
ID  dieitteter,  which  not  only  lights  the  interior  perfect- 
ly, hot  in  the  most  charming  and  almost  ina^ic.il  man- 
ner. Indeed,  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  but  one 
opinioo  M  to  the  captivating  effect  thus  produced,  and 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  whole  as  rcfjard';  plan  and 
gencrsil  proportions,  {Encyclop.  Ut.Knotci,  vol.  17, 
p.  192— HirL  Geschiektt  dcr  AtttlwfUl,  vol.  2,  p. 
283,  »eqq.)  The  Pantheon  is  now  commonly  called 
die  Rotunda,  from  its  circular  form.  It  was  given  to 
Boniface  IV.  by  the  Emperor  Piiocas  in  609,  and  was 
dedicated  as  a  Christian  church  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
Holy  Martyrs,  a  quantity  of  whoee  tolice  were  placed 
under  tiic  gr.  t  iltar.  In  830  Gregory  IV.  dedicated 
It  to  all  the  iMuiLs.  This  consecration  of  the  edifice, 
however,  seems  lo  hive  aflbrded  It  no  defence  against 
llie  aubscqucnt  spoliations,  both  of  emperors  and  popes. 
The  pldie«  of  gilded  bronze  that  covered  the  roof,  the 
bfonte  bassi  relievi  of  the  pediment,  end  the  silver  that 
adorned  the  interior  of  the  dome,  were  carried  off  bv 
ConsUns  II.  (A.D.  655),  who  destined  ihcni  fur  his 
irnperiai  palace  at  Constantinople ;  but,  being  murder- 
ed at  Syracuae  when  on  bis  return  with  tbcm,  they 
weio  conveyed  by  their  next  proprieton  to  Alexan- 
drca  ;  and  thus  the  oils  of  the  Pantheon,  won  from 
the  plunder  of  £g:|fpl  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  by  a 
Una  of  poetical  jucieo^  rererted  to  their  origunl  | 
tfS 


source.  Urban  the  Eighth  canisd  off  aU  that  «u  Idt 
to  purloin,  the  bronxe  beims  ef  the  portico,  wlach 

amounted  in  weight  to  more  than  forty-five  millioM  of 
pounds.  He  rec^prds  hm  plunder  with  grett  cooda- 
ccncy  in  an  intcnption  on  the  waQs  of  the  portico,  ■ 
if  it  were  a  meritorious  deed  ;  seeming  to  pnde  }jir^ 
self  on  having  melted  it  down  into  U]«  fn^tful  takf 
nacle  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  useless  cinnon  of  tlte 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Urban,  who  wis  one  of 
Bitherini  family,  also  gare  a  share  of  it  to  hit  ae^ 
ew,  for  the  embflliKhmcnt  of  tSic  Baibsriin  psbct; 
and  this  gave  rise  to  the  pa!iqu<n:^r''< 

"  Qufd  non  fecerurU  Barban  Jaere  ikrJmw  " 

But  he  did  more  mischief  by  adding  than  bfiikiBi 
away,  for  be  bestowed  upon  it  two  hideous  beUT»*,u 
a  pMoetual  monument  of  hia  bad  uste,— Betutifal  u 
the  Pantheon  is,  it  is  not  what  it  was.  During  eigli- 
tcen  centuries  it  has  suffered  from  the  dilajuditior..*  of 
time  and  the  cufiidily  of  barbarians.  The  sereBii^ 
which  elevated  it  atiove  the  levd  ofuricetlUMMiic 
buried  ^rr  t-aih  the  madcrn  pavement  Its  r'!uw}«  of 
brick  IS  hlackL<ned  and  decayed;  its  leaden  dome, 
looked  by  the  modern  cupolas  of  every  ntighbouring 
church,  boasts  no  ini[>o*ing  loflincss  of  elftiuor;  lie 
marble  sitalues,  the  bassi  rclicvi,  ibc  braz«n  colamai, 
have  disappeared  :  its  ornatm  nts  have  vanished;  itt 
granite  columns  have  lost  their  lustre,  and  iu  nuUt 
capitals  Iheir  purity  ;  sit  looks  dark  and  negfect(j,iBi 
Its  splendour  is  gone  for  ever.  Yet,  uinicr  i  vfry  dis- 
advantage, it  is  atill  beautiful,  pre-eminently  bea&tiiid. 
No  eye  can  reet  on  the  noble  stmplicity  of  tlienlek> 
less  portico  without  admira*-on,  and  \Mt!;oij'.  ffHing, 
what  is  so  rarely  fr  it,  that  there  is  notbiri^  vianudts 
desire,  nothing  committed  to  rectify.  Its  oeiiotjiitf 
that  sort  which,  while  the  fabric  stands,  time  bi«  M 
power  to  destroy.  ^Jiome  in  (he  Ninetetntk  Ctnttri, 
vol,  1,  p.  254.) 

Pantheus,  or  pA.imivB,  a  Trman,  mm  si  Ouijtt, 
and  priest  of  Apollo.  He  fell  io  the  noetenel  coml 
described  by  Virgil  as  attendant  on  the  taking  a' Ttoj 
{Mn.t  it  429)  Ho  was  father  of  Polydimii,  Eo- 
phorlnie,  end  Hyperenor.  {Horn.,  17.,  3,  146;  IS, 
522  )  The  story  which  Servius.  and  alw  E"'t«h:ii 
relate,  of  Panlhus's  having  been  by  birtb  i  Deipiai&a, 
and  of  his  having  been  brought  away  from  Delphi  to 
Troy  to  exjdain  an  oracle  for  King  Priam,  ii  ifictioc 
of  the  poslhoiiicric  bards.  {Eustalh.  ai  B,  12,225 
—Heyne  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  2,  318.) 

FaMTKOloss,  a  patronymic  of  Eupbcnbos,  ik  m 
of  Penthens.  (r«d.  Euphoibos.— Hore/ .  M,  !,& 
10.) 

PAffTicAPiBOM.a  city  in  the  Tauric  ChenonMt.^ 
the  shore  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporaa.  sod  eppsiilsls 

Phanagoria  on  the  Asiatic  shore  P;o!imv  g;Tf--tlir 
name  as  Panlttaptra  {llavTiKa-aia).  It  *4i  fsi^^-*! 
by  a  Milesian  colony,  and  lay  on  a  bill,  and  vu  la 
circumference  20  stadia.  On  the  east  »ide  Wi  I 
good  harbour,  and  also  an  inner  and  stroJ^rtW 
{yeC>pu)v).  This  place  was  the  capital  of  the  ktr  >  af 
Boaponis,  and  was  aleo  known  by  the  Dame  of  B» 
porus  as  early  a*  (ho  time  of  Demostheeei.  Sons 
writers  crroneoIl^ly  distinguish  between  tht  t«o 
pellations,  as  if  they  belonged  to  differcri;  -■'■■i^- 
{Eutrop.,  7,  9.)  The  modem  KertaA  lie»  '* 
site  of  the  nncient  Panticap.aam.  {Mavnff.  OtrC-y 
vol  4,  p  307,  $eqq  )  Here  Mithradates  ik 
ended  his  days, 

P.iNv.vsis,  a  native  of  Sainoj,  or,  accmding  to  <i*h* 
era,  of  Halicarnas^us  (for  his  country  is  -..ricertMi; 
only  know  that  he  was  an  uncle  of  Herodo'  i^'  H* 
floori^ied  about  490  B.C.,  and  was  regarded  si  u 
cellent  epic  poet,  the  Alexandrean  critics  htviog  «As^ 
.  quenlly  assigned  him  the  fourth  place  in  the  Dp::  fH'"' 
He  waa  the  author  of  an  HeracUtd,  in  fourieea  books,  u 
I  which,  aeeonli]igtoyolckmMcr*econjBcliin,bdiMft«s 
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uilpMnto  femd  m  Hm  ooOsctira  of  4m  woriM  of  ^Imk 

o>:  ti*  I?,  but  which  others  atlribute  to  PiMnde?.  Both 
p*itt«»,  iMw«ver,  afree  m  regarding  ibem  m  worthy 
of  •  wriiM  of  the  fint  merit;  uA  Mm  tkio  itnmgth  of 
Theocritus  Hcrnwnn,  bowev<<r.  ^Iopa  not  adopt  thu 
opioiou.  He  recognUea,  it  is  true,  in  ineso  jjioce*  an 
imiUtioQ  of  Homer  ;  but  be  diacovera  in  the  proaody 
cliii  lioMMM  which  woro  ookoo«ra  to  the  epic  poeu, 
&bi  obIj  introdoeed  bf  th«  bvcolie  onoe.  (Orphica, 
td^  Htrmann,  p,  691.)  BcsiJcs,  these  pieces  arc  writ- 
leo  ia  Done,  wbereaa  Faojfaau  made  use  of.  the  Ionic 
diileet.  AoeQnlio|  to  SuidM,  be  alio  compiMod  £!•• 
g-iea  entitled  'luviKu.  There  exist,  hkc  wisc,  some  oth- 
er f»gui«nt«  of  Panya^is.  They  arc  ^][  fuuiiil  lu  Uu> 
eollecuona  of  Wioterton,  <  ^  i  i  rd,  and  Boissonade. 
{SckM,  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  voL  2.  p.  m.  —  MiUer,  Die 
Doner,  vol.  3,  p.  471,  German  work  ) 

Paphia,  I.  a  auntamc  of  V'eiiu:>,  because  worship- 
aad  at  Fe^hoe. — IL  Aa  aucieut  o«tae  of  the  taUod  of 

PArHLioovlA  (TTa^X^iywi'o),  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  mim  called  Pytsmeitia,  accoriliiig  to  Phny  (G, 
%).    h  waa  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxme,  on 
the  *oai'u  by  the  part  of  Phrygia  afterward  called  Gj- 
lau*,  gn  the  cast  by  Ponlus,  and  on  the  west  by  Bi- 
thynia.    it  was  separated  from  Bithvnia  by  the  river 
PutbtSMa*  and  (com  Foatoa  by  the  llalvs,  which  was 
•loo  ka  aaatan  bomidaiy  in  tha  time  of  Herodotiia  (1, 
6).    Paphla^onia  is  described  by  Xcnopliou  {Anab.,R, 
S»  6^  aa  a  country  having  very  beautiful  pUma  and  vaqr 
ii^  BHMntuaa.   Ii  is  travoraed  by  two  chaioa  or 
oMantama  mnninir  prallct  to  one  another  from  west 
to  eaau    The  bigfacr  and  more  southerly  of  theses 
chaina,  catted  O^^mti  by  Ptolemy,  is  a  continuation  of 
dM  gnat  ateoMttin  chain  which  extanda  from  the  Hel- 
taHOQt  lo  Armenia,  and  wt«  known  to  the  ancienu 
aoder  tbe  names  uf  Ida  and  Tcmiion  in  Mynia,  and 
Okympoa  ia  the  luigiibourhood  of  Prusiaa.  Strabo, 
kawovor,  eppaan  to  givo  the  name  of  Olgassya  to  the 
chiin  of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Papblago- 
DiA,  on  which  the  Pa  phi  agon  ia  lis  had  built  many  tem- 
ples.   Tne  country  between  these  two  chains  is  drain- 
ed by  the  Amnias,  wliich  flows  into  the  Halys  The 
only  nver  uf  itnportaiKe,  besides  the  Amnius  arnd  iho 
Haiya,  was  the  Partheniua,  which  is  said  by  Xenophon 
to  ha  impaaaable  (Anah-t  6,  6,  9),    In  tha  naighboui- 
bood  of  Vompeiopolis,  in  the  centnl  part  of  the  nrov- 
ioce,  waa  a  mountain  called  Sandarucurgiutn,  wncre, 
•ccoidiag  to  SUabo  (fi62),  sandaritca  was  obtained  m 
■Meat  wnielk  nwa  woiked  by  criminals,  who  died  in 
2^fit  nambcrs  on  acconnt  of  the  unhcalthincbs  of  the 
uuwur.     The  sandaraca  spoken  of  by  Stmbu  waa 
pioteWy  the  same  a^^  sinopis,  which  was  a  kind  of  red 
odve,  obtamed  by  the  Greek*  from  Sin^jH*,  from 
which  ntaee  it  derived  ita  name. — The  Pa;  li  ig  uui  ;, 
•:e  »aia  by  Homer  (H.,  2,  851,  seq.)  to  have  come  to 
ihc  aaaiataace  of  the  Trojans  under  the  command  of 
PyllMinMwaa,  from  the  country  of  the  Henett  Tina 
meri'.ton  of  the  Ilcneti  in  connexion  with  the  Paphla- 
gomai)*  seeius  lo  have  puzzled  aome  of  the  ancient 
wntera.    Several  explanatiooa  of  the  passaeo  were 

S'lven  ,  but  the  one  which  appeared  most  proTiablo  to 
trabo  (5U)  was,  that  the  Hencti  were  a  Pap'ulago- 
man  people,  who  followed  Pylamoncs  to  Troy,  and 
mker  (he  death  of  their  leader  emigrated  to  Thrace, 
adid  at  lengib  wandered  to  Tuly,  where  they  aettted 
amJer  the  name  of  Vctie'.i.  Plinv  {C,  2)  also  connects 
the  HoiM^t  of  Homer  with  the  Veneti  of  Italy,  upon 
lbs  aatbority  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Few  modern  crit- 
ic*, ho'-vcrrr,  will  be  disposed  to  attach  tmich  credit 
u>  a.  rambling  story  of  this  kind,  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  merely  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  names. 
(  Vid.  Veoett.)— The  Paphlafioniaoa  were  subdued  by 
Croesaa.  (ilrrod.,  1,  18.)  They  afterward  formed  a 
r>4rt.  of  I  ho  Pf-rsun  empire,  and  were  governed  by  aaa- 
iiaf»  in  ibe  reign  of  Dahua  Hystaspia  (ifcrod.,  7,  7S) ; 


hat  th^  appear  hi  later  tanee,  Ifto  oetenl  other  m* 

lions  in  tno  remote  parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  to 
hare  been  only  Qomtoailj  subjects.  On  the  ratom  ot 
the  Ten  Thousand  wo  6m  lut  thejrwcM  govomod  bf 
norylas,  v^ho  docs  not  appear  to  havo  breii  a  «rttrap 
(Xenopboii  calls  him  dp^uv,  Anao.,  6,  1,  2),  and  who 
did  not  heaitato  to  afford  assisunce  to  the  Greeka 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Faphlagonia,  together 
with  Cappadocia,  fell  to  the  ahare  of  Eumenes.  (Dt- 
Oil.  Stc  ,  18,  3.)  It  subsctjucntly  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus ;  but,  after  tbe  conquest  of  Fooiua 
by  the  Romans,  it  appears  to  hafo  been  attowed  to 
hare  kings  of  its  own,  the  last  of  whom  was  Dciota- 
rus,  the  son  of  Castor.  {Slrabot  5G4.)  Under  tlie 
early  Roman  emperors  it  did  not  form  a  separate  prov- 
ince,  but  waa  united  to  Galatia  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  who  first  erected  it  into  a  separato  province. 
{Encyd  Us.  Knoicl.,  vol.  17,  p.  216.)— The  chain  of 
mountaioa  in  the  aouiheni  ^art  of  Fapblagooia  waa 
covered  with  foreala,  which  yielded  abundance  of  oz> 
cellcnt  limber  for  ship-building,  and  various  kinds  of 
wood  for  tables  and  other  ornamental  works.  They 
contained  also  aalt-minea.  Eudozus  H^rta  that  Ib^ 
sil  fish  were  likewise  lo  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
couutry.    {Sirabo,  561,  The  plaicjt  atlorded 

rich  pastures  for  horses  and  cattle,  ana  the  mules  of 
the  Paphlagonian  Heneti  were  celebrated  aa  early  ae 
the  days  Of  Homer  (//.,  8,  852).  The  sheep  of  the 
country  adjoining  the  Halys  furnished  wool  much  es- 
teemed for  the  fineness  of  its  quality  {SlTabo,  546) ; 
and  the  Eazine,  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  sop* 
plied  great  quantities  of  excellent  fish  ;  especially  the 
kind  of  tunuy  culled  pelamys.  (Siraio,  545. — Atke^ 
ruetUf  7t  p.  307.)— Clamor  thinks  that  the  Paphtago* 
nians  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Bithyoi,  Myai, 
and  Phrygcs ;  that  is,  that  they  were  a  Ttiracian  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  came  in  from  the  Weat,  driving  ihf 
Leuco-Syri  from  the  country,  and  finally  compelliog 
them  to  retire  beyond  the  Halya.  {Cnmei^*  AtU 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p  217,  sn^q  ) 

Paphos,  I.  Palxpapbos  (Old  Papboa),  a  very  an- 
cient city  of  Cyprus,  on  the  eoathwestem  side  of  the 
island,  situate  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  little  river 
Bocarus.  {Hestfch.,  t.  e.  BiMOfwr.)  Sirabo  places 
it  ten  stadia  from  the  coaat.  It  was  peculiarly 
famed  for  the  worship  of  Venusa  who  waa  fabled  to 
have  been  wafked  hither  after  bar  hinh  amid  the 
waves.  (JIfe/a,  2.  l.  —  Taciiut,  Hist  ,  2,  3.)  The 
Grecian  writers  give,  as  the  founder  of  the  place, 
Cinyras  the  son  ol  Apollo,  or  Paphoa  the  son  of  Ciny« 
raa,  about  it  r  : mr  of  \\\v  Trojan  war.  Apollodoru* 
alao  makes  Cinyrus  to  iiuvc  been  a  Syrian  monarch  (3, 
14. — Compare  Hcytu,  ad  loc.  Obs.,  p.  325).  Tacitua 
rrsakea  it  to  hare  been  founded  by  Aeriaa ;  at  leaat  he 
[liines  him  as  the  founder  of  me  temple  ;  he  edda, 

however,  that  a  later  tradition  asaigns  ihe  origin  of  the 
temple  to  Cinyras.  2,  Z.—Ann,^  3,  62.)  £u- 

aebiue  carries  bach  the  fottndimr  ef  the  city  to  the 
time  of  the  Hebrew  Gideon.  {Chron  ,  n.  .090.)— The 
Phcetiiciaii  or  Syrian  origin  of  the  place  wax  clearly 
shown  by  the  worship  extablished  here  ;  for  Venus 
Urania  was  here  adored  under  the  same  attributes  and 
with  the  same  licentiousness  as  the  Syrian  goddesa  at 
Ascalon,  Einesa,  and  elscwbirc  in  that  country  The 
effigy  of  the  goddess  waa  not  of  human  ahape.  She 
was  represented  under  the  form  of  a  uAite,  round,  eo> 
nical  stone.  {Tyrius  Max.  Z)im.,  38 — Tacit.,  Hist,, 
2,  3 — Ctfm.  Alci.,  protrept,  29,  se^^j.)  The  office 
of  high-priest  was  next  in  rank  to  the  regal  digoity. 
The  worship  of  '.he  poddiss  continued  lon^r  after  the 
ancient  cily  wa:i  completely  sunk  in  impodauce,  and 
bad  been  supplanted  by  the  Pajih(>s  of  later  origin. 
Annual  pnocesaiona  were  atill  made  to  the  eariier  tem- 
ple, which  was  regarded  as  the  moM  sacred  of  any,  and 
acmun  d  jn  .  t  fame  liy  an  oracle  connecli-d  w:tU  i;  — 
— PoGOcke  (bund  many  rums  on  ihi)>  aiu-ieni  i^ite 
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lltfannert,  Geogr.,  Tol.  6,  pt.  I,  p.  684,  /egy  )  — IT 
NeapapbtM  (New  Paphos),  i  city  of  Cyprna,  on  the 
wCBtBWi  cMtt  of  tbo  island,  and  north  of  Pal»p«pbot. 
Accort^iri^  to  Strabo  (683),  the  distance  between  the 
two  places  was  sixty  stadia,  while  the  Petitinger  Ta- 
Mct  gif«  eleven  mtles  The  place  had  a  good  har- 
bour, was  adorned  with  handsome  temples,  and  was 
the  capital  of  a  separate  principality.  (Diod.  Sic, 
80,  21.)  Under  the  Roman  sway,  it  was  the  chief 
ritj  of  the  whole  western  comU  Slrabo  and  Pau- 
Mnias  (8,  ft)  make  the  Atc«dini  Agipenor  to  hvn 
been  the  founder  of  the  place,  having  been  driven 
hither  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  Troy.  8tcpba- 
nus  of  Byzantium  asserts,  that  the  pnvlMi  name  of 
this  city  was  Erythra ;  and,  if  he  be  correct.  Agape- 
nor  could  only  nave  enlarged  and  strengthened  it. 
Paphos  raiTend  Mventjr  firom  earthquakes,  and  partic- 
ularly from  one  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  That  em- 
peror not  only  aided  the  suffering  inhabitants,  but  also 
directed  the  city,  when  rebuilt,  to  be  called  by  his  name. 
Hie  eailier  appellatiOD,  howorer,  eventoaUj  prevailed. 
Sinbo  and  Ptolomy  malto  no  montten  of  ntf  Angus- 
la,  t»ut  merely  of  a,  city  catltd  Paphos.  It  appears 
from  Tacitus,  that  the  worship  of  Venus  waa  yet  re- 
maining in  the  ?efgn  of  Titua,  who  vlaited  Paphos, 
and  made  many  inquiries  about  the  rites  and  customs 
of  the  place,  {Tacit ,  Hist.,  2,  2. — Id.,  Ann.,  3,  62. 
— Sudor  .  Vit.  Tit .  :> )  P.iphos  appetn  io  ktor  wri- 
tiDga,  both  civil  and  ecclt^iaatieu,  aa  an  episcopal 
town,  and  ono  of  the  moat  noted  in  the  island.  The 
site  is  yet  markcil  !iy  >omc  ruir^,  and  the  name  of 
Baffo  aervea  aufficienily  to  attest  their  ideiitHy>  (Cra- 
wur'9  Am  Btimor,  vol.  S,  p.  876.— iWmier/,  Oeogr., 
vol.  fi,  pt  I,  p.  585.)  For  an  account  of  the  remains? 
of  antiquity  in  this  quarter,  consult  Turner's  Tour  m 
tk$  Lnahf,  vol  3,  p.  557. 

Papia  Lex,  I.  de  peregrinis,  by  C.  Papius  Celsus, 
tribune  of  the  commons,  A.U.C.  638,  which  required 
that  all  foreigners  should  depart  from  Rome,  excepting 
thoac  who  were  inhabitants  of  Italia  Propria.  {Dio 
CtMM  ,  37,  9.~Cie  ,  de  Off ,  3.  II —Heinece.,  Antiq. 
Rom.,  p.  345.  fd  Haubold  ) — II.  .Annthcr,  called  Pa- 
Ota  I'uppaa,  because  it  wm  proposed  by  the  consuls 
Papius  and  PoppMua.  A.U.C.  7Vf.  ft  waa  pateed  tt 
the  desire  of  .\\;jj;iiS'!ii'<,  and  n/on  t  J  and  enlarged  the 
Julian  law  for  {^ruiuoiing  [  opulation,  and  repairing  the 
deaolation  occasioned  by  i!ie  ctvil  wan.  {Vid.  Julia 
Uz  it  marttandis  ordtnibus  ) 

PapIas,  one  of  the  early  Chrij>tian  writers  in  the 
Greek  language,  was  bishop  of  Hicrapolis  in  Asia  at 
the  beginoiDg  of  the  aecond  century.  According  to 
Cave,  ne  flouriahed  in  the  year  1 10 ;  according  to 
o'.hf  rs*.  in  1  \r>  or  1 IG  He  wrote  a  work  in  five  bookt., 
entitled  "An  Eiplanaiwn  of  (he  Words  (or  Oraclca) 
»f  the  Lord,**  which  is  now  lost.  In  a  passage  of  ihie 
work,  qnotfd  by  Ei;.siliiu-<.  Pjpias  professes  to  have 
taken  great  pairib  lo  ^aiu  iitfurination  reapecling  Chris- 
tiitnly  Uom  ih'  se  who  had  known  the  ApoaUcs,  and 
lome  remarkable  statements  of  his  respecting  tlio 
\postlea  and  Evangelists  arc  still  preserved.  Ac- 
cording to  Ircnasua,  he  was  himself  a  hearer  of  John 
ind  a  compaoioo  of  Polycarp.  He  i«  aaid  bj  Ease- 
kioa  to  have  been  a  Miflenarian,  and  a  man  of  tittle 
oiind,  "as  appears,"  eavs  Enst bi-is,  "from  his  own 
«rilin»."  {Euscb.,  tiiu.  Eccles.,  3,  39  — Care, 
Bitt.  Jjit.,  M.  V — Lardner*t  Credibility,  pt.  2,  c.  9.) 

PAriN'iAVfM,  .KiniHus,  a  cflcliratrd  Roman  lawyer. 
He  vvjs  borij  A.D.  17 J,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  jun»t 
Q.  Cervidius  Sctevola  at  tbe  aame  time  wilh  Septim-  j 
raa  Sovcru!!,  aftcr»-Brd  emperor.    I.'nder  Mnrct:?  Au- 
relias  he  held  the  oflice  of  adrocatu*  fisci.  in  which  he 
•uccetdrd  S   Severus.    After  Sevcrus  became  em- j 
peror,  Fapiiitan  waa  hia  Ubellomm  maguler  and  pro- 
feduM  pratorio ;  and  tbo  monareh  bad  eo  bign  an ' 
©pinion  of  lnni,  lliat  al  \ih  death  lie  recommended  bis  ! 
aoDB  Caracalla  and  Geta  to  hia  caro.    Tlie  fonner.  I 
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having  brntaliy  min-!r  re,!  his  brother  Geu,  eajancd 
on  Papinian  to  compose  a  discourse  in  accantiMi  oi 
the  deceased,  .te  onmr  to  ezcoie  ha  bariwHy  in  titi 
eves  of  the  senate  and  people.  With  ihit  mindi^ 
the  prefect  not  only  refused  to  comply,  bat  be  nolili 
obiMved  that  it  waa  eaaier  to  commit  a  {onicMethB 
to  excuse  it,  and  tbat  slander  of  innocence  nu  i 
second  parricide.  CarMalla,  enraged  by  this  rtfa- 
aal,  secretly  induced  the  praplorian  goards  to  mcti- 
nj,  and  demand  their  lesdet'a  head;  and,  appsmiiy 
to  aatisfy  tjiem,  Papiniatt  waa  eiceiiiad  \a  vtA 
his  body  dragged  throagh  the  Ftrf  ett  of  Romf  TW 
reputation  oi  Papintan  aa  a  lawyer  was  so  htgti.  tiM 
Vatentinian  fit.  ordered  that,  wbenever  the  a^iaiaai 
of  the  jiKli7f"5  ■.'■■err  f!  v-rli  d,  Papinian's  should  ht  hi 
lowed.  The  Roman  iaw-sludent?,  too,  wheti  ttxf 
had  reached  the  third  year  of  their  «iiidie<i  (the  whtli 
number  of  years  being  five),  were  called  Pipinuo- 
ists  (PapinianiMta),  and  a  festival  was  celcfantrd  ea 
the  occasion  of  commencing  hi?*  work.  PipiniiD 
composed  aeveral  works,  amons  which  wsie  tasa^* 
aeven  books  of  **Qoeattoos  on  toe  Law;"  awrtaiaaf 
"Responses"  or  "Opinions;"  two  of  " De/bitiODS ;'' 
two  upon  "  Adultery  and  one  upon  tbe  "Lm  ^ 
iEdiles."  Extracts  from  all  his  works  are  foond  ia 
the  Digeat."  (SeftStt,  But  Idt.  Jloai.,  wL  1^  f 
285.) 

PapikTi,  tbe  name  of  e  patrician  and  plebeiui  |cn 
in  Rome,  who  were  at  first  called  Papisit,  (Oic,IJp. 
ad  Fam.,  9,  31  )    This  gens  was  divided  ftM  acwnl 

families,  such  as  the  Mugillani,  Crassi,  Cur^orr*.  r^d 
Massonea,  and  tbe  oiost  celebiated  of  tbs  differeat  ia 
dividoala  of  these  fiuttiTlea  was  L.  Pantivs  Cnm 

He  waa  the  grandson  of  the  T,.  Papirim  Cursor  nbt 
was  cenaor  in  the  year  in  which  Home  ma  uiat  bt 
the  Oatils,  and  son  of  Sparioa  Pepirius  Corwr.  vbo 
W.1S  mili'nry  tribnne  BC  379.    (Lir..  fi,  27)- We 
first  read  of  L.  Papimia  Cursor  aa  master  of  SI*  Iwne 
to  I,  Papirius  Crassii",  who  was  created  dictator  B  C. 
339,  by  the  conaul  Manlius.  in  order  to  cairj  aa  ihi 
war  against  the  Antiatcs.    ( Lir  ,  8, 12. — (V ,  Ef  d 
Fam.,  9,  21.)    The  time  of        fir.'^t  ronril'h^p  ii 
doubtfol.    Livy  mentions  C.  Pcetilius  and  L  Papfriw 
Mngillanoa  as  eonsola  B.C.  9tS :  bnt  bs  tik.  M 
instead  of  Papirius  Mugillanns,  the  name  of  Plipiim 
Cursor  waa  found  in  some  arui.i!.".    fLiry.  9,  28) 
Dunng  the  year  of  their  eonauMiip  '.hr  J^z  J'aiiht- 
Papiria  was  passed,  which  etKTctid  that  rc  ime sbotiid 
be  kept  in  fetters  or  bonds  eicei't  for  a  crime  whieb 
deserved  them,  and  only  until  he  had  suffered  tbe  pen- 
ishment  which  the  taw  provided  :  it  also  enacted  tiat 
creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  gDod^  M 
not  the  persons,  of  their  debtors.    (Lrr.,  /.  c )  h'^t 
following  vcar,  Papiriaa  Cursor,  who  is  said  bj  Uvf 
(8,  29)  to  nave  been  considered  at  tbat  time  Iks  Md 
ilUistrion.s  g(  nor.il  of  lii'*  age,  was  appointed  dicBUt 
to  carry  o:i  the  war  against  tbe  Samnitea.   He  if- 
pointed  Q.  Fabius  Maximua  hia  masterof  tbe  iione. 
and  dnriiifj;  liis  aliernrr  nt  Rnnic  to  renew  ll*  M* 
spices,  Fahiiis  attacked  the  tiicij;y  roritrsry  lo  his  <*»• 
manda,  and  gained  a  signal  victory.    0;i  \\\%  retomw 
the  camp  be  commanded  Fabiua  to  be  put  todcss^i 
but  the  soldiers  esfMraamg  the  cansc  of  the  Jati«r.  4* 
exc<:i;tion  wris  deljvr-d  till  the  f'llldv, iiit;  ilsv, 
which  time  Fabiua  bad  an  opportunity  of  cscjpi?  » 
Rome,  where  he  placed  himself  onder  the  fi«ncOM 
of  the  ?cnat(\    The  prorf  <  dii,:!*  %vhich  follc*'^  W 
intcrc8lui{>  to  the  slodcsU  ol"  liit  constitutiorti  MsiOfT 
of  Rome,  as  they  show  that  an  appeal  coiu'd  ^  Hi"'*' 
to  the  people  from  the  dt  (  tsion  of  a  dictator,  w^tchw 
in  accordance  with  «  remark  of  Livy  in  another  pirt 
of  his  history  (3,  55),  that,  aflcr  the'  decemvirs  «« 
expelled  frotn  Rome,  a  law  wat  oasaed,  coactngt^ 
in  future,  no  magistrate  ahooM  oe  made  fnxn 
there  should  be  no  appeal.    Papirius  detnandid  Fs 
bias  of  the  senate ;  and  aa  Dcithei  the  entxeaoef  «< 
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nor  Abw  of      fttbttp  of  PiMm^ 

l»d  been  dictator  and  three  times  consul.  crn]i!d  induce 
Papirixit  to  pardon  him,  the  father  of  Fabiu*  appealed 
to  the  people,  and^at  length,  at  the  etmaat  eaOMtiea 
of  the  people  and  the  tribunes  of  the  com<nons,  the 
life  of  Fabras  was  spared.  Papihua  named  a  new 
master  of  the  horse,  and,  on  his  return  lo  the  army, 
defeated  the  Samnttes,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  at 
the  tme.  (Ln* ,  8,  S9,  trq'/ )  Papirni*  wia  docted 
consul!  a  second  time,  with  (j.  Pubhus  Pliilo,  in  B.C. 
SSO,  and  again  defeated  the  Samnites ;  and  apparently 
■  AM  time  in  the  following  vear,  though  there  appears 
to  be  some  douhl  tipon  the  fatter  point,  (/.ir  ,  9.  7, 
sffa  )  He  was  consul  for  the  fourth  time  in  B  C. 
815  (Zwr  .  9.  22),  and  for  the  fifth  time  in  B.C.  313. 
{Lit ,  9,  38.)  He  was  again  named  dictator  in  B.C. 
909,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  his  old  enemies  the 
Samnites,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
obtained,  on  account  of  his  victoryi  the  hououn  of  a 
triompb  (Lrv ,  9,  38,  tcqq.) ;  after  wMeh  Hme  we  ffnd 
DO  more  mention  of  him.  Papir-'.is  Crir-<or,  «nv<  Jaw 
{9, 18),  was  considered  the  most  illustrious  man  of  his 
age,  and  It  was  thought  he  would  have  been  equal  10 
f  pr.*ci)d  with  Alexander  the  Great,  if  the  latter,  after 
t^c  ronqiiest  of  Asia,  had  turned  hiaarma  against  Eu- 
rope {Er.ruri.  U$e.  JTmoicI.,  vol.  17,  p.  218  ) — 11. 
One  of  this  family  received  the  toreana  of  Praterta- 
tus,  from  an  action  of  his  while  ttill  wearing  the  jrrit- 
texta,  or  youthful  gown,  and  before  he  had  assumed  tlte 
MyiC  nnfu,  or  gown  of  manhood.  It  was  customary 
in  those  data  for  fatboia  to  take  their  young  sons  to 
the  scr.atc-hou?c  when  anything  irriportant  was  under 
diM;us»ion,  in  order  that  they  might  sooner  become 
familiarized  with  pttblie  afiaira.  'Ine  father  of  young 
Papirros  took  him  on  one  of  these  occasions,  while  a 
maucr  of  considerable  moment  waa  pending ;  and  it 
hsTtng  been  deeoied  advinble  to  adjoom  the  debate 
■MO  the  BMMiDW,  an  injunction  of  secrecy  wns  laid 
■^OB  dl  who  were  present.  The  mother  of  yoiinr:  Pa- 
prnu*  wished  to  know  what  had  passed  in  the  sen.ite  ; 
hwc  the  son,  unwilling  to  betray  the  secrets  of  that  as> 
awNi,  amoaed  hia  parent  by  telling  her  that  it  had 
been  debated  whether  it  would  be  more  advantngeons 
to  the  republic  to  give  two  wives  to  one  husband,  or 
two  husbands  to  one  wife.  The  mother  of  ]*hpirius 
was  alarmed,  and  she  commntiicaird  the  secret  to  the 
other  Roman  matrons,  and  on  the  iiiorruw  they  assem- 
fcled  in  large  numbers  before  the  senate-house,  bathed 
m  uxt*t  and  eamaatly  eMreattng  that  one  woman  might 
hete  two  IraahaiMla  rather  than  onehoahand  two  wf Tea. 
The  senators  were  astonished  at  ho  singular  an  appli- 
catioo ;  hut  young  Pspirius  modestly  explained  the 
caoae.  and  the  (Mhen.  in  admiration  of  Ma  ready  tact, 
passed  3  decree,  that  for  the  future  hoys  should  not  be 
allowed  lo  come  to  tiie  i^cnate  with  ihtir  fathers,  ex- 
cept Papirius  alone.  This  regulation  continued  until 
the  tiote  of  Anguatna,  who  reaeindod  it.  (Jfoo-o/' , 
1.  6) 

PArpTs.  a  celfbralid  mathennatician  of  Atexandrea, 
arho  Irred  tow,aids  the  end  of  the  fooith  century.  He 
w%iwwtt  hf  hit  JtrafAemafKof  CoUeehom  {MadrifiaTi- 
Kox  cwc\  ■:.r  ai),  lu  eight  books,  and  by  othor  work", 
among  which  were  a  Commentary  on  Ptolemy's  AN 
wamgent,  a  work  on  Geography,  a  Treattw  on  Military 
Engines,  a  Ccmmentary  on  Anstarchus  of  Fsmos,  fee. 
Him  ColUelima  have  chiefly  come  down  to  us ;  of 
b»  other  productions  we  have  merely  some  fragments. 
The  last  five  booka  of  the  Collectims  remain  entire  ; 
the  third  is  Menhalous,  wanting  the  commencement. 
Wall  s  pnhhi^hcd  a  fragment  of  the  aeeond.  The  first 
two  book*  contained  the  Greek  Arithmetie.  What 
WW  ham  of  the  work  la  interesting,  on  aecoont  of  the 
extracts  it  contain**  from  works  that  arf  n^.v  !< --t.  i :  ! 
it  mcrita  the  careful  pentsal  of  those  who  make  re- 
into  tto  hialot^r  of  the  exact  sciences.  Mon- 
1 10  Fafpoi  the  toi  idea  of  the  ptiaeipb 


'  often  relhiMd  to  hjr  until— salielwia,  iWm,  tMonely 

of  the  centre  of  gravity  for  the  dimension  of  firr  ires 
We  owe  to  Pappus  also  an  elegant  though  indirect  so 
lution  of  the  famous  {MoMmm  of  the  trisection  of  ai 
anp;lp.  Pappus,"  observes  a  writer  in  the  Americac 
Quarterly  Review  (No.  21,  p.  124),  "ia  the  only  name 
worthy  of  note  that  occurs  to  611  up  the  great  blank 
between  Arebimedea  and  ibe  Italian  mecfaniiciaiia  of 
the  aitteenlh  eentwf .  He  attompled  to  aeeetiatn  the 
principle  of  all  the  simple  machines,  in  fhc  same  man- 
ner that  his  illustrious  predecessor  had  thai  of  the  ie« 
ver ;  his  attention,  however,  waa  principally  rfirsetad 
lo  thr  inclined  plane.  In  this  he  failed,  owin.^  tn  the 
iiifidamentai  eiTor  upon  which  all  bis  mvcstigatiooa 
proceeded,  that  eome  force  waa  necessary  to  keep  ■ 
body  even  on  a  plane  of  no  inclination."  —  Only  parts 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Collections  have  been  pub* 
lished.  We  have  a  Latin  version  of  six  books,  front 
the  third  lo  the  end  of  the  woifc,  made  by  Coromaodi* 
no,  an  f  talnn  matheraattelan  of  the  atiteenth  eentoiy. 
It  was  printed  at  Pesaro  in  15SR.  fi  l  ,  with  a  com* 
mentary  by  Ubaldi,  and  afterward  revised  by  Mano< 
leaahie,  and  reprinted  at  Bologna,  1660,  fol.  A  fragk* 
ment  of  the  Greek  trxi  of  the  second  book  waa  given 
by  Wallis  at  tho  end  ol  his  Aristarehos,  Oxon.,  1688, 
8vo,  and  in  the  third'Tolume  of  his  Opera  Mathemati- 
ca.  The  second  part  of  the  fifth  book  waa  published 
by  Eisenmann,  professor  in  "  L'Ecolc  royale  des  ponta 
et  chaws'^<'es,"  /'«r>.»,  fol     .A  part  of  the  preface 

of  the  seventh  book  is  given  in  tba  Prolegomena  of 
Gregory's  Boelld,  Oxen.,  ITOS*  M.^  and  the  enure 
preface  in  the  cf'  -n  i  of  Apollotiius  of  Perga,  Oxon., 
1706,  8vo.  Mcibornius  has  msertcd  some  lemmss 
from  the  seventh  book  in  his  Dialof^  de  Proportiwi- 
httt.  Hafnur.  IfiSS,  fol.  (SrholL  Hi.ft  Lit.  Qr.^ 
7,  p  —Ri0gT.  Imp.,  vol.  32,  p.  638  ) 
Pakmtacjb  or  -TACKNt,  a  people  of  Persia,  oceu- 

Kying  the  nwuntain  rai^  b^ween  that  cotmtiy  and 
1  edia.  Their  territory  waa  eaHed  by  the  Giaehe  Fi- 
ra  tacene.  and  Siephanus  Rvrsntinua  makes  mention  of 
a  city  in  it  by  the  name  of  ParaeUca  (p.  626.  —  Vtod. 
Sic,  19,  34.-.ATt»«»,  8,  19  — P/ni..  6,  i6). 

Par,t:tonIo«,  a  sironglv-fortified  place,  the  frontier- 
city  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Libya,  and  situate  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  had,  including  us  haN 
hour,  a  circuit  of  about  40  stadia.  (Slrah.,  799.)  Jns- 
linian  repaired  and  strengthened  it.  {Proco9.,deJBdif., 
6,  2.)  Strabo  gives  the  distance  from  Alexandrea  at 
ibout  1960  stadia  :  Seylax  makes  it  1700,  and  Pliiiy 
1009.  Ptolemy  removes  Parwtonram  Avm  Alenn> 
drca  nO',  or  35  geographical  nvlr-  -  Ti  t  modern 
name  is  Al  Hareton.  {/Uanneri,  Gev^r  ,  vol.  10,  pt 
2.  p.  29,  seqq.) 

P.\RAS*yoKs  {l\a{Mmv^;jif),  in  Latin  Parasttv^a, 
a  parasaiig,  or  Persian  measure  of  length,  whicii,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (2,  6 ;  6.  53 ;  8,  42),  was  eqoal 
to  30  stadia  ;  and  if  we  reckon  eight  stadia  as  equal 
to  one  English  mile,  the  parasang  was  conse<^ncnlly 
ef]nal  to  nearly  four  English  miles.  IlesyclM  i--  mid 
Suidas  alsofive  the  length  of  the  parasang  at  30  s»a> 
dia ;  and  Xenophon  must  have  calenlated  H  it  the 
same  Ir  np!t!>.  since  he  says  {Anah.,  2. 2,  fi)  that  I6,05ff 
stadia  are  equal  to  63ft  parasangs  (16,050  ~h'Ab=zW). 
Plinf  (0,  90),  however,  informs  us,  that  the  length  ol 
the  prir.isanf;  was  reckonrd  dillVrenlly  hy  different  an- 
ihors  ;  and  Strabo  (518)  states,  that  some  reckoned  ii 
at  00,  others  at  40,  and  others  at  30  stadia.  The  Ara- 
bian geographers  {Frtytag,  Lex.  Arab.  $. «.  FmmMt) 
reckon  it  equal  to  three  miles,  which  agrees  with  the 
statements  of  English  travellers  (rinoted  hy  Hohi'rr, 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber't  Eneydofdiie)^  who  calimateit 
variously  at  from  9^  to  4  Bngliah  milea.  F^nkHn 
(Tmtr  lo  Persia,  p  17)  reckons  it  at  four  miles:  Ons- 
ley  (Trarcf*,  vol.  I,  p  23)  ni  between  3J  and  3J  miles; 
Slid  Kmneir  {Geogr.  of  Pertta,  p.  87)  at  3|  miles.— 
Ftnaumg  is  a  Fenian  wontt  ood  ia  derived  from  lh» 
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MOMt  FmmMg,  wlHcb  is  prooouDced  io  modocn  P«r> 
dan  Tertwmr.    It  Im  bwn  efa«nged  in  Aimbie  into 

Farjtakh.  Various  etymologies  have  been  proposed 
for  the  term.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  thought 
10  the  Persian  teng,  **ftlldoc,"  and  tbe  term  might 
thiJ-.  Ji  tivrd  from  the  stones  which  were  placed  to 
mark  itiv  dtsiauces  in  tbe  road.  Bohleu  (ijuui-cd  by 
Riidifer)  rappcMM  iIm  fiiH  fvi  of  Um  word  to  be 
the  preposition  fers,  and  compares  the  word  with  tbe 
Latin  ad  Upidim.  {Enetfcl.  U».  Knowi,  vol.  17,  p. 
Ml.) 

Faucm,  tbe  Fates,  called  also  Fata,  and  in  Greek 
Motpai  (Moira).   In  th*  Iliad,  with  ib»  accfytioa  of 

one  pa»>a|L.'t  (20,  49),  the  Motra  is  spoken  of  in  the 
•iogular  nuiuber,  and  as  a  penoo,  almost  exactly  as  we 
Me  the  wofd  Jte«.  But  in  the  Odyssef  this  word  is 
prni  !nvcd  as  a  cominoi  •^n^fstnTuive,  followed  by  a  gen- 
itive til  the  person,  aad  signityiiig  decree.  The  Tiie- 
OfOBjr  9t  Hmoi  ItniU  the  Fates,  like  so  many  other 
goddesses,  to  tluoc,  and  gives  them  Jupiter  and  The- 
mis for  their  parents.  (Theog.,  904.)  In  an  interpo- 
lated [lassage  of  tiic  same  poem  (v.  217)  they  are  clia.s- 
ad  vnang  tke  cbUdren  of  ?iiglil ;  and  Plato,  on  his 
fUt,  makaa  (Jmbi  iba  daogblm  of  Naeesaity.  ( Rqt., 
10,  617.)  Their  names  in  Hcsiod  are  ("'  i:':io  (.S'^/ih- 
•Icr),  I  isrhasw  {AUulUr),  atad  Auopoa  {i  nchange- 
aMe) ;  but  iio  doaa  not  speak  of  thetr  spinning  the 
destinies  of  nicn.  Tins  otTict  of  ilieirs  is,  however, 
noticed  tu  bulti  the  Ilud  And  Udv5»cy.  It  probable 
that  Hoaoer,  to  accordance  with  the  bubltme  fiction  in 
tho  Ttaoogony,  ngardad  the  Fates  as  the  offspring  of 
Jopttar  and  <Mer,  for  in  Um  tbej  are  bat  tbe  minis- 
ters of  Jupiter,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  all 
thmga.  (iVitza,  ad  Od.,  3,  336.)  i£schylu«  makes 
ovm  JnfNiar  hioMolf  nlijoet  to  the  Fatea.  (JFVeii. 
Vinci.,  f>\'>.—Keiglaley'»  Muihology,  p.  195  )  — Ac- 
cording to  tbe  popular  iojflhology,  Llotbo  held  tbe  dis- 
tal^ Laehaats  apan  eieh  one's  portion  of  the  thread  of 
existence,  and  .Mropos  cut  it  off ;  hiiK  o  »he  well- 
kuowii  line  eaprossmg  ibeu  respective  fuuclious : 

'^CCodb  eahm  ntmett  Lteketu  nett  cf  Atropos  occat." 

The  more  correct  explanation,  bowrever,  ia  to  make 

Clotho  spin,  Lachcsis  mark  out  r  u  n  one's  portion, 
and  AtropOB  sever  it. —  The  Latin  writers  indulge  in 
various  views  of  the  functions  of  the  Paras,  as  su^r 
mated  hj  tbeir  own  ingenuity  of  elucidation.  Thuh 
Aputeius  {De  Mundo,  sub  fin.)  makes  Cloliio  prc^id.; 
over  tiic  present,  Atropos  the  past,  and  Lachesis  the 
future;  au  idea  probably  borrowed  from  Plato,  who 
introdoeee  the  Moira  tinging  ru  ^t^ai  ora,  Svra, 
TU  fif'7.?uvra  (7?fp.,  10,  61 7.)  .So  m  the  Scandina- 
vian layihology,  the  Noriis  or  Dcslitues,  who  are  also 
three  in  number,  are  called  Uviur,  Venboidi,  and 
Sku!d,  or  "  Past,"  Present,"  »nd  "  Future."— Ac- 
cording to  l-'uigetitius  (MythoL,  I,  7),  Clotho  presides 
ever  nativity,  Atropos  over  death,  and  Lachesis  over 
each  one's  lot  in  life. — The  term  Moira  (tioipa)  conn  s 
from  fitipu,  ''to  divide"  or  "portion  oiu."  The  or- 
dinary etymology  for  the  word  Parca  deducoa  it  by 
antiphraaia  iiroin  jnvco,  "  to  epere,"  becauee  tbaf  never 
anarad.  (Stn.  tdSn.,  t,  86. — JKsrfkui.  Copetf.— 
Uonat  — Dtomed  ,  ap.  V,ns  ,  Elymol.)  Varro  derives 
It  "  a  paricndo"  because  they  presided  over  tbe  birth 
of  men  (Amt.  GtU.^  8, 16)  $  or,  to  qaote  hia  own  worda, 
*^ Parca,  immutafa  liftra  una,  a  pnrtn  nomina'a."  Scal- 
iger  makes  it  come  from  parco,  *'  to  spare,"  in  a  dif- 
Ninini  sense  from  Serviua  and  the  other  grammariaoa 
OOOted  above;  because,  accordinj;  to  him,  on!v  one  of 
toe  Fatea  cuts  the  thread  of  exietci.ce,  whereas  ui  lite 
other  two,  one  gives  life  and  the  other  jmdati^'s  it. 
Perhaps,  after  M,  the  beat  explanation  (anppoaing  thi 
word  Pare*  to  be  of  Latin  origin)  is  that  which  makes 
it  eoiiK-  fi  Jul  /-J.,,),  "to  s|wre,"  not  by  antiplirasis, 
nor  ui  »n  cordtiiice  with  Scahger's  notion,  but  because 
theae  deities  wen  javoked  in  prayer  to  apare  tfat  Uvee 


of  mostala.  (Contolt  &i4kr,  LtL  DcaiieL  V» 

Pabis,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  HtciU, 
I  and  also  cailed  Alexander.    He  was  dastlocd,  even  b» 
fore  his  birth,  to  become  tbe  roin  of  his  country;  n| 
whet!  hi---  tnothrr,  being  aboi:'.  to  lic-in  of  hiin,l>»d 
dreamed  inai  she  brought  luria  a  torch  which  Kt  alllj. 
ium  in  dames,  tbe  soothsayer  iEsacus  declared  thtl  tin 
child  would  prove  tbe  ruin  of  his  country,  tnd  recM> 
mended  to  expose  it.   As  soon  as  boro,the  babe  vm 
given  to  a  servant  to  be  left  on  Ida  lo  pcrisb.  Tbe 
domesiic  obeyed,  but,  on  relunuog  at  tbe  eat  of  in 
days,  he  fonnd  that  a  bear  had  bean  Butahig  ik  InAot. 
•Struck  with  thia  strange  event,  he  took  Loaie  tt  a 
faiti,  reared  him  as  his  own  son,  and  named  hun  Pun 
When  Paris  grew  up  he  diatinguished  hioiscif  bjla 
strength  and  courage  in  rcpclTiti)^  rohbcrj  lioai  Ok 
docks,  aiid  the  »hepbexds,  iu  coai^aence,  uamed  bia 
Alexander  (Man-froleUor),  or,  according  to  the  Gmk 
form,  'kXt^avdpoi  (dn-o  roe  akt^tiv  roif  kiifoi). 
In  this  state  of  seclusion,  too,  he  nnited  himself  to  tk 
iivmpli  (TInonc,  whose  tragical  fate  ia  t'^ewWcreliltd. 
( Vid.  QHnone. )  Thou  conjugal  happiness  «w  soon  dit- 
toihed.  At  the  anrriaae  or  Peletts  and Tlwtii.  the  god- 
dess of  Discord,  who  had  not  been  invited  to  piriake 
of  the  entertainmeot,  showed  bei  displeasure  br  throw* 
ing  mto  tbe  assembly  of  the  ^ods  who  were  attbeod^ 
bration  of  the  nujdiiils  n  guideti  <ipjjlo,  c:  '.'.hich  wen 
wriileu  the  word*  'II  KaAri  '/uJtiTui,  •'  Lci  lin  ke»i^ 
(among  you)  take  me."    Juno,  Minerva,  txA  Yeoai 
laying  claim  to  it,  and  Jove  being  unwiUuu  l«  dtodi^ 
the  god  commanded  Mercury  to  Ind  the  tora  daitiM 
to  Mount  Ida,  and  lu  intrust  the  decision  of  the  ifui 
to  tbe  shepherd  .\lexander,  whose  judgaicst  was  is  iit 
definitive.   The  goddesses  appeared  before  bin,  lad 
urged  their  reapective  cbims,  and  eicli.  'd  ;r.2;ti  ;c 
his  decision,  made  him  an  allurutg  odd  ui  l.^in.  <>J 
vantage.   Juno  endeevourcd  to  secure  hit  prtfc.'oicc 
by  the  promise  of  a  k:rr'rjT;M.  ^?!iierva  byllKpftei 
mlellecluiil  superiority  aau  li.iii.ul  icijO«n,  ud  *«sBi 
by  offering  him  the  fairest  womiii  in  tijc  world  abu 
wife.    To  Veoua  be  assigned  the  p«>^  aod  &n>ugtii 
upon  himself,  in  consequence,  the  oarMBtiog  eomi!; 
of  her  two  disappointed  rivals,  whii  h  titeodti 
dlso  to  his  wiiole  family  and  tiie  eniui^  irojin  nee. 
Soon  «A«r  thia  event,  Friam  proposed  a  contest  amou 
liis  sons  and  other  princes,  and  pro:iu*td  tj  rewira 
the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  iiue^t  buLi  Mooai 
Ida.    Persons  were  sent  lo  procure  the  aiiiraal,  and  .i 
was  found  in  tlic  possession  of  Paris,  who  rel<jctaiiiij 
yielded  it  up.     1  tie  .shepherd,  desirous  of  obujtu)| 
again  this  favourite  animal,  went  to  Trcv.  .lud  ire- 
the  lisu  of  the  coinbaUnts.    Uavmg  proved  »uc«m- 
ful  against  every  competitor,  and  hsviog  gained  u 
advanUge  over  Hector  himself,  ihU  f  ri  i  ^  .  irr.ut*^ 
at  seeing  himaelf  conquered  bf  an  uokiiuMi}  tutcgtr. 
pureued  htm  cloaeljr,  and  Paria  must  have  failEs  t 
viclirn  to  his  brother's  rr.srntn-.rnt  lud  be  not  fled  » 
ihij  aUiur  of  Jupiter.    This  sacred  place  of  refuge 
served  his  life ;  and  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Pnu)- 
struck  with  the  smiiUrity  of  the  features  of  P«n»  » 
those  of  iitr  brothers,  inquired  his  birth  and  lui  ifi- 
From  these  circumsUnces  she  soon  discovered  tiai  6f 
waa  her  brother*  and  aa  aech  ahe  introduced  ium  » 
her  father  and  to  hia  children.   Priam,  ^"'"f'^*^ 

Retful  of  tlie  alarniinsi  predictions  of  .T^sacuJ,  »c>ui<'w 
edged  Paris  as  his  sou,  and  all  enuiuy  insuir.ijcMf*' 
between  the  newHromer  and  Hector    .Noi  »u> 
this,  at  the  iii-<li|^atJO(i  of  Ven.is.  uli>i  liad  oottogoU* 
her  prouiise  to  him,  i'iiis  proceeded  on  hisiaenw™* 
voyage  to  Greece,  from  which  the  soothsavinc  Helcuiu 
and  Ca^»allJra  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dettt hiOi 
The  osieusible  object  of  the  voyaffe  was  to  procareus- 
formation  respecting  hie  father  s  s.?;er  Hesione,  »k 
had  been  jgiven  in  inuriag*  bi  Hercules  to  hu  ioUd^ 
TefaMon, ihn MMKb Of Sibtfii.  Theneloome 
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MMVtr,  wlueh  pnnflbti  the  eiiterpriM,  was  a  wuh 
10  obuin,  it)  the  person  of  Helen,  then  the  fairest 
womait  of  her  lime,  a  fulliltnent  of  what  Venus  had 
•Sirred  him  whea  he  was  deciding  the  contest  of 
besQU.  Arrtvuig  at  S[>drt4,  wl)«r«  Mendaus.  the  hus- 
of  UdeD,  was  reigning,  he  met  witli  an  hospiuble  re- 
ceptioa ,  but.  MciK-ldiis  >aoii  aficr  having  mailed  away 
to  Crete,  (he  Trojan  unnco  availed  himself  of  his  ab- 
•Miee,  seduced  uut  aflectiona  0/  Helen,  and  bore  her 
iwav  10  his  native  city,  togttlicr  with  a  Urge  [H>rtioii 
oi  tbe  wealth  ot  her  uu%l'ai.ii.  (Consult  remarks  uudcr 
the  anicle  HelcM.)  Hence  ensued  the  war  of  Troy, 
which  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  that  ill-fati:d 
city.  (Vtd.  Troja.)  Pans,  though  represented  m 
general  a*  cdcminate  and  vain  of  his  personal  appear- 
aace,  yet  disum;uiahed  bimael/  dunog  ibe  atege  of 
Troy  by  ^maumitg  DiouHide,  Machaon,  AotUoebu*, 
and  Palainedes,  and  subsequently  by  discharging  the 
dart  which  proved  lalal  to  Achilles.  Venus  took  hun 
under  her  special  prouction.  and.  in  the  aiqgle  com- 
bit  Ait^  MLnoI.iii'*,  rescued  Iniii  from  the  vengt'iiuce 
01  1,1  la'.ur.    Tliti  tiicuinslioces  of  his  death  are 

i.i.oiK  d  under  the  article  CEnone.  (Diet  t'l  ti ,  1, 
3.  ^.  —  ApoUod.,  3,  \2  —Htfi^n.,  fab.,  92,  273.— 
Tsets.  ad  Lycophr.,  57,  CI,  64i,  86,  &lc.) 

PasI?!,  a  British  nation  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Coniaiu,aiMl  occupjtog  the  district  which  is  caiied 
BoUermn,  «r,  aeconliog  to  Camden,  the  wbele  Ent- 

RtdiKff  of  Yorkshire  Tliey  are  sup[)0.s«.-d  to  have  de- 
nved  tAeir  name  from  the  two  British  words  pav.r  u<i, 
which  signify  low  pasture,  and  which  are  doaciiptivc 

o?  Mtuitioa  and  us*  ":  of  their  country.  Their  cap- 
ital was  reluaxia.    {Manncrt,  Gcogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  2, 

Fajuaii,  a  people  and  city  of  Gaul,  now  ilom,  the 
B^Mial  of  dM>  kingdom  of  Fraoce.  ( Vtd.  Lutetia.— 
C«  ,  B.  G.,  6,  3  ) 

Paftiaos,  a  hver  of  Paunonia,  falUiig  into  the  Dau- 
ike;  aeeafding  to  Ibmcrtt  the  Jfur,  in  the  Hungarian 

pan  of  us  courv.      ;  Maniurl,  Ceotrr.,  vol.  3,  p.  4^9.) 
Parium.  DOW  CamaiiAr,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 

Uysia  MioOTt  on  the  Propontis,  southwest  oi  Linus, 
northrajt  from  P-?-  us.    It  was  founJed  by  the 

JiLlesians  nud  Pariari».    (i'^m.,  5,  33.  —  Paul.  Lex., 

via.,  de  CmHi.) 
PAftMStn  city  of  Italy,  aooth  of  the  Po,  on  the  email 

liter  IVtina.   It  was  founded  by  the  Etrunana,  taken 

by  a  tnbc  of  Giul»  called  the  Boii,  and  at  la>t  colon- 

iMd  by  the  Romans,  A.U.G.  569.   {Lav  ,  39,  55.) 

tmm  Cieeco  U  may  bo  mfened  that  Ftarma  ralTered 

from  ibw  adverse  factions  in  the  civil  wars.    {Ep  ad. 

Ftm.,  10.  33.  — Id.  ti^td.,  \'Z.  5.  — Id  ,  Philtpp..  11, 
JL)  U  wan  pfobd>ly  recolonized  under  Augustus,  as 
•ocne  inscriptions  give  it  (he  title  of  Colonic  Juli.i  .-\ii- 
gosta  Parma.  Strabo  (316)  speaks  ot  it  a  cUy  of 
ttote.  From  MaiUal  we  learn  that  its  wool  was  highly 
yraed  6»  la  the  ages  that  immedi- 

ateir  eueeocded  ^  &n  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  find 
<-j:v  J  'tmauiyhcJ  aUo  hv  the  appellation  of  Cliry- 
sopolis  (G'o^o/y),  but  are  ooacfiuaiutcd  with  the 
eaiweo  th^  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  name.  (Gccyrr. 
Kuv€nna*,  4,  33. —  Doni-c.  VU  MachtildU,  1,  10.) 
The  ouiden  name  is  PartnA.  {Maaaert,  Gtcer.,  vol. 
I.  p  »18.) 

P.aKMENloe^  {Udfwnlih/c),  the  MconJ  m  the  series 
»f  the  KlttUc  pbilosQ|>ber:>,  \va;>a  uultve  ul  Li^a.  Ho 
was  descended  frum  a  noble  family,  and  is  said  to  have 
bmm  induced  to  study  philoaopby  by  Aminia*.  {Diog. 
Lmert.,  9,  21)  He  is  also  atated  (o  have  teceived 
icsinict  oti  troin  DuK-hAti  s,  tlie  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
SM  mtwued  an  herouin.  Later  writers  inform  us  that 
am  honrd  Xenophaoes.  the  founder  of  the  laeatte  scbool. 

'    '.  Ar.^totlc  (Mrl  ,  1,  r^)  speaks  of  it  with  .some  Jonbt. 

i»  ie»<i  th«t  Panpentdes  gave  a  code  of  laws  to  hia 
aatiTe  ctty,  which  waa  ao  b^y  oateawed  that  nt  first 
rsmen*  took  aa  iMh  nrnir  year  to  obiir«t  it. 
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(Diog.  Laert.,  9,  23.— P/m/.,  Adv.  CoIm., 
bo,  252.)  The  time  when  he  livi  d  has  been  n.  1  h  d.^ 
putcd.  According  to  Plato  l^J'unucn.,  127),  i  amie- 
nidcs,  at  the  age  of  sixty-hve,  accoinpanietl  by  ZonOb 
at  tfao  age  of  forty,  vutied  Athens  duriiu  the  great 
PanaihcmBa,  and  stopped  at  the  hooae  of  Pythodoma 
As  this  vibit  to  AthcriH  probably  oi  cuned  alioul  H  C 
454  (CUnivH^  Ftut  Hell.,  p.  364),  Parmerudea  wouW 
have  been  born  about  B.C.  519.  But  tothteibtetwo 
objections  arc  urged;  first,  that  Dioi^rnrs  I.aertius(9, 
t!uy:s  liiat  i'arincuides  tluutiahed  (;/«/uivr)  in  lbs 
69th  Olympiad  ;  and,  aecoodly,  lhat  Socrates  is  atated 
by  Plato,  ID  bis  dldogue  entitled  Pannenide.x.  lo  h.ivs 
conversed  with  Pannenides  and  Zeno  on  tin-  dueinne 
of  ideas,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  to  iiave  been 
the  case,  as  Socrates  at  that  time  was  only  thirteen  01 
fooTieen.  AihensBus,  aecoidingly  (1 1,  p.  6U5),  iia«i  cen- 

sured  P'.ito  for  ^aylrlL:  'hat  ^^Jch  a  dialo>;uc  ever  look 
place.  But  in  reply  to  these  objections  it  may  be  re- 
marked, first,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
tlie  vague  statement  of  sucli  a  careless  writer  as  Dio- 
genes; and.  secondly,  that  the  dialogue  which  Plato 
represents  Socratca  10  Itave  bad  with  Plumenides  and 
Zeno  is  doubtless  ficlitiOQs;  yet  it  was  founded  on  a 
fact,  that  Socrates,  when  a  boy,  had  heard  Pannenides 
at  .\thens.  Plato  mentions,  both  in  the  "  Thc<eutu.i'^ 
(p.  1S3)  and  the  "SopJuMte^"  (p.  127),  that  Socrates 
waa  very  young  (trdw  veof)  when  he  heard  Parmeoi* 
des.  We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the  life  of  Par- 
menides.  He  taught  Enipedocles  and  Zeno,  and  with 
the  latter  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  (Plaio, 
Parmen  ,  127.)  He  is  always  spoken  of  by  the  ancient 
wriicrs  with  the  greatest  respect.  In  the  "  Thcttte- 
/tt«"  (p.  183)  Plato  compares  him  with  Homer ;  and 
in  the  "St^^te*'*  (p.  237)  he  calls  him  "  the  Great." 
(Compare  Ari»M.,Met.,  1,5.)   Parmenides  wrote  a 

poem,  which  is  u^^laIly  cited  by  ihe  title  '■  Of  Nalnrc** 
(irepi  fiaci-^.  —  Sczl.  Empir.,  ads.  Maihcm  ,7,  111. 
^Theophr.,  ap.  Diog.  Lturt.,  8,  65),  but  which  also 
bore  other  titles.  Smdas  calls  it  ^i;<tio?,o;.  ui  r  IIiip- 
fteviS.),  and  adds,  on  tlie  unihonty  of  Pi<tta,  that  liu  also 
wrote  works  in  prose  The  passage  in  Plato  (Soph., 
p.  237),  however,  to  which  Suidas  refers,  perhaps  only 
incaji5  an  oral  exposition  of  his  system,  which  inter* 
pretation  is  rendered  mure  ptobablu  by  the  fact  that 
Sextua  Empiricus  (adv.  Mathem.,  7,  111)  and  Di(K 

§enes  I<sertius  (1.  16)  expressly  state,  that  Parmeni* 
es  only  wrote  one  work.  Several  fragment.-!  of  this 
work  "On  Nature"  have  come  down  to  u»,  principal- 
ly in  the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricus  and  Siinplicius. 
Tiicv  were  first  published  by  Stcphanus  in  his  *'/'oe» 
*w  Phdosopkica'"  (I'uru,  1573),  and  next  by  Fijlle< 
born,  with  a  translation  in  verse,  Ziillichau.  1795. 
Brandts,  in  his  "  Commenlaiionet  Ekatica"  JUfnM, 
1813,  also  published  the  fragments  of  Pannenides,  to> 
getber  wiiii  iho-^e  of  Xenophanea  and  MiIisMis;  but 
the  moat  recent  aud  complete  edition  is  by  Karaien,  in 
the  aceond  volume  of  his  •*  PkUosophorum  Gtoeantm 
ri  Ui  uni,pTii8crlim  quianff  I'!a!i'ii>  m.ffvntrrnn!.  Ope- 
rum  Kt/tfHKZ, '  Brux  ,  \H.ib.  l  i  e  f.-igments  of  his 
work  which  have  comedown  to  un  are  sufficient  to  en* 
able  us  to  Jtid;^c  of  i' s  ccsif'^*'  method  and  subject.  D 
opened  with  an  alitguiy,  winch  was  intended  to  cxhilK 
It  the  souPs  longing  after  truth.  The  soul  is  rcpn*- 
sented  as  drawn  by  aterds  along  an  untrodden  road  to 
the  residence  of  Justice  (SUtj),  who  promises  to  reveal 
everything  to  it.  After  this  irKrodnclion  the  <.<,osk  is 
divided  into  parts;  the  first  part  treats  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth,  and  the  second  eiplains  the  physiologi- 
cal system  of  the  Etratic  school.  iBiUjfeltp.  UaefiU 
Knotci,  vol.  17,  p.  283  ) 

ParmknIo,  a  Macedonian  general,  who  dtstinguiallM 
himself  in  the  service  of  Philip,  father  of  .\lezaoder  tht 
Great.  He  gained  3  decisive  victory  over  the  Illyii* 
ana  about  the  time  of  .Alexander's  birth,  and  the  news 
of  both  I  venta  reached  Philip^  who  was  then  abaast 
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Aom  Ilia  capital  on  mom  expedition,  together  with  that 
of  hia  iHTtngf  won  the  prixe  at  the  Oljmpic  gamea. 

Philip,  while  pre[iariiig  to  invade  the  Persian  empire, 
•eat  a  consideiaiblc  force  mto  Asia  as  an  advanced 
guard,  and  he  eboee  BanMnio  and  Attalua  as  the  lead- 
ert  of  the  expedition.  These  commanders  began  by 
eiptlliiig  the  Persian  garrisons  from  several  Gitck 
lowns  of  Asia  Minor.  Parroenio  took  Gryneum  in 
JEohs,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  having  aided  with  the 
PerMians,  and  fought  against  the  Macedonians,  were 
sold  as  slaves.  When  Altxandir  set  out  on  his  Asi- 
atic expedilion,  Patmento  had  one  of  the  chief  com- 
manda  m  the  amy.  At  the  head  of  die  Theaaaiian  ca^ 
airy  bo  contributed  much  to  the  victory  of  the  Grani- 
CUB  J  and  at  laaus  be  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
on  the  left  wbg,  which  was  placed  near  the  seacoast, 
and  had  to  sustain  for  a  time  the  [)riiiL-i[)al  attack  of 
the  I'crbians.  At  AibtU  Im  advised  .Ih-saudtr  not  to 
ve  battle  until  be  had  well  reconnoitred  the  ground, 
ring  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  he  was  attacked 
m  tUnk  by  the  Peraiana,  and  was  lor  a  time  in  some 
danger,  until  Alexander,  wlio  had  bocii  succcsafiil  m 
•noiber  partof  the  field*  came  to  his  assistance.  Par- 
meoio  afterward  pnraoed  the  fugitives,  and  took  pos- 
session of  ihu  Persian  cam[>,  with  the  f  lcjihanis,  cam- 
els, and  all  ibe  baggage.  When  Alexander  marched 
beyond  the  Caspian  gates  in  pnnoit  of  Darius  and 
Bessus,  he  left  Parmenio,  who  was  now  advanced  in 
vears,  in  Media,  at  the  head  of  a  coiiiiidc'rable  force. 
Soide  time  efter,  while  Alexander  was  encamped  at 
Artacoana,  a  eonapiracy  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
agamst  his  life,  in  which  Philous,  the  son  of  Parme- 
nio, was  accused  of  being  (mjihc  itcd.  He  was,  in  con- 
aequence,  put  to  the  torture,  and,  after  enduring  dread- 
ful agonies,  eonfeaaed,  thoi^  io  vague  lenns,  that  he 
had  con^l.l;^ld  ngatnst  the  life  of  At(  landcr,  and  that 
his  lutiter  Parmeuio  was  cognizant  of  it.  This  being 
considered  auflSeient  evidence,  Philotaa  waa  atoned  to 
death,  and  .\lcxand(  r  desjiaichcd  a  ti'f-!«(  -igcr  to  Me  - 
dia, with  secret  oideri*  to  Cicandtr  and  other  officers 
who  were  serving  under  Paimenio,  to  put  their  com- 
mander to  dcatk  The  unanajieeting  veteran,  while 
conversing  with  hia  officera,  waa  run  through  the  body 

gCleaiider.  This  is  the  s'lhstancc  of  the  account  uf 
mius  (lib.  6  a  7).  Anian's  account  is  somewhat 
diflereut  (lib.  3).  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
trul  ai.d  i  xtcui.'on  of  Pliilotas,  and  it  ajijic-ars  to  have 
tnen  at  Itasi  a  tiuiuiKury  and  uii»iiUafitctory  uruceed- 
ilig,  the  murder  of  Parmenio,  and  the  manner  of  it,  form 
otic  of  the  durkf  .^t  iihits  in  Alc.'tandcr's  character. 
PariiicuLU  Was  cv.dciilly  t^criliced  m  cold  blood  to 
what  have  been  styled,  in  after  ages,  "reasons  of 
atate."  He  waa  seventy  years  of  affe;  be  had  lust 
two  sooa  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  Philotas 
was  the  last  one  remummg  to  hiin.  Parmenio  appears 
to  have  been  a  steady,  brave,  and  prudent  command- 
er.  {Enctfd.  U».  Kimet.t  vol.  17,  p.  S83,  je^.) 

pAK.NAss' s  (Tlf:,;.  .IT.7 If),  I.  ihc  name  of  a  mount- 
ain-chain in  i'itacis,  which  extends  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  from  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozolv  to 
Moi.iil  CEta,  .linl  in  a  «oiilhwcstcrly  direetiim  through 
the  iniddlu  of  i'hocis,  till  it  joins  Muuul  llehcun  on 
the  borders  of  lic^otia.  Strabo  (316)  says  that  Par- 
iiaaaua  divided  Pbocia  into  two  parte ;  but  tbe  name 
was  more  uaually  reatrieted  to  tbe  lofty  metintain  upon 
winch  Deljilii  was  situated.  According  to  Stcphaiius 
of  Byxanuuin,  it  was  anciently  called  Lamasaus,  be- 
CMiae  die  ark  or  Atmez  of  Deacalton  landed  here  af- 
ter the  flood.  (Compare  On-/.  Mrt  ,  1,  31f^  )  Pan 
•anias  (10,  6,  1)  derives  the  name  from  Parnassus,  the 
eon  of  Neptune  and  Cleodore.  It  is  called  at  the  prea- 
cnt  day  Liahnra.  Pamassn?  in  the  highest  mountain 
Ui  Central  Greece,  hitraho  (379)  says  that  it  could 
b«  seen  from  the  Acrocorinthus  in  Corinth,  and  also 
alatea  (4Wj  tbat  it  waa  of  the  same  height  aa  Mount 
Halicoii  i  bet  iQ  IIm  hrtter  point  he  ww  nunekeii,  ««• 

m 


j  cording  to  C^Idoel  Leake,  who  informs  ci  T^ffw  i  „ 
JfertAcrn  Onut,  vol  %  p.  527)  that  LiaWg  ^  ^ 

hundreds  of  feet  Ingher  than  Ptltwwa,  whidi  is  the 
highest  point  of  Helicon.   Pamaastii  nu  covered  Ae 
]  greater  partof tbe  yearwith anew, ^rfmiee the  cpii>; 

of  "wwrv"  to  generally  app^ed  to  it  by  the  pof 
^  {Soph  ,  (FA.  Tyr  ,47^.— Euni,.,Fhten., in.)  Whfa 
I  Brcnnus  invaded  Greeec^ne learn  from  PaBsantuao, 
123,  3  et  4)  that  it  waa  covered  Yiiih  snow.  Aboti 
I  Delphi  there  were  two  lofty  rocks,  from  which  tht 
monntiin  is  frcqncnily  called  by  the  poets  the  tuo- 
beaded  (dtno/jv^),  one  of  which  Hetodotn*  (8, 38) 
namea  Hyampea,  hot  wUeifa  were  esatlly  called  Piic- 
driadcs     Between  these  two  n>cks  thcctlcbrcidCtt- 
taliaii  fount  Sows  from  the  uppet  part  of  the  i 
The  water  which  oozes  from  (handtmtiBi 
times  introduced  into  a  hollow  tqaare,  wtiprc  it  v« 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  Pyihia  and  tbe  oneilu 
priests.   The  fountain  is  ornamented  with  pendsst  in, 
and  overshadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree.  {Ddu'''t 
Travels,  vol.  1 ,  p.  172.)   Above  the  spring,  s:  ■it  la- 
tanceof  60  stadia  from  Delphi,  was  the C<WTci«n fsrf, 
»u:red  to  Pan  and  the  Corycisn  Dymplii,«iiklPMh 
sanias  (10,  32,  2,  5)  speaka  of  aa  vopcriar  la  vraiy 
other  known  cavern.    (Compare  .S/rdfio,  <17 VPnta 
the  Persians  were  inarching  against  Delphi,  innai 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  thia  cavcn.  {mnL, 
S,  37.)    It  is  described  by  a  modem  lnrt\\fT{R«ikt$, 
i;i  Walp(,k's  Cdkcttoit,  &c.,  vol.  1,  p,  31*2)  »s  MO 
feet  long  and  nearly  SOO  wide.   .\s  fir  m  ibis  nre 
the  road  to  Delphi  was  aecesaible  by  bones  uA  wkt, 
but  beyond  it  the  ascent  was  dHficnlt  even  ftf  lnl^ 
tivo  man  {(\v6jH  et\<l>ru.  —  Pan. fan,  10,  3i,  t  3' 
Above  this  cave,  and  near  tbe  sumioit  of  Punanai, 
at  the  diatanee  of  W  atadia  from  Delphi  (FiaMR,KI, 
32,  G)  was  the  town  of  Tithorea  or  Neon,  tbe  raiM 
which  are  near  the  modern  village  of  VcUsu. 
c^cl.  Ut.  Knowl  ,  vol.  17,  p.  284,  $tq  )-\\  kmti 
Neptune,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  mountain  of  PMf^- 
PAK^s^i8  (gen.  -clis),  a  mountsm  of  Altici,  iwjdn< 
Athens,  fantous  for  its  winea.   b  was  the  big^J"' 
mountain  io  the  whole  country,  rMinrondMiiMt^ 
frontier,  and  being  connected  with  ftntdieas  la  *» 
foiith.  and  towards  Boeotta  with  Cithercm  Piu«i^ 
las  says  (I,  '49)  tbat  on  Mount  Farticf  were  t  i^-m 
of  Jupiter  Pamethttia,  and  an  dter  of  Jupiter  Senwki^ 
It  abounded  with  wild  boars  and  K  ir«  {Pctatr.-.i 
c.  —  Fitnu,  II,  37.)    The  modern  lum  u 
"  Mount  Parnes  is  intemHngM,*'  ssys  Dod»rf II. "  * 
a  iniiltipliritv  of  glen.'?,  crags,  and  well-wooded  Toc^' 
and  precipices,  and  richly  diversified  with  Ktvtn 
which  is  et  once  grand  and  picturesque :  m  >u'«'n_| 
commanda  a  view  over  ft  vaat  extent  of  ctoiUt 
[Tour,  vol  1,  p.  504  ) 

pAKni'.^.viM  !«,  a  jjrovince  of  Indij.  tli^  e.ivfTTi  M 
of  which,  in  Alexanider'a  lime,  was  the  nver  Copbesf 
Aeeoidtng  to  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy,  it  lay  betwaia  w 
countries  which  the  moderns  name  KhcraMn  tn.  ^ 
lul,  and  ii  answers  to  the  tract  between  Htralivi  i*- 
bul  This  province  was  separated  from  ^"'"'^ 
ranw  of  moitntnms  alsoerdlod  Paropimisas,BeeiW' 
du  Kho$,  and  which  forn»ed  prt  of  ihepettA** 
Imaus.  (  V,d.  Imaus  — .Vf/fl,  1.  16  — P/?«  ,  6  ''\ 
Paaoa,  now  Para,  one  of  the  Cycladaa,  toibe  J 
of  Delos,  at  the  distance  of  abont  seven 

tnili"s     I;  was         to  hive  he«n  ffrst  peopW 
Cretans  and  Arcadiana.    (S/cp/i.  Bvt  >  *  "  n*'^  ) 
Its  early  prosperity  ia  evinced  by  the  ^''''^^f.V* 
tnblisheii  nt  Tlia^'is  and  on  the  shores  of 'be  ^fj^ 
ponl.    (Tkuci/dtdes,  4,\0'^—Slfabo,^) 
tbe  time  of  the  Persian  war.  we  arc  lotd  uHii  ti  *" 
the  movit  Rourishmg  and  important  of  ike  Cwl*''*^ 
{EpiM.,  ap.  JSupU.  ii^z.,      c.  n<jpoc.  — Hfro*.*. 
88,  aeqt/.)    AfiPt  the  battle  of  .Marathon  t 
aieged  in  vain  by  Miltiadet  for  tweoty-aizdiy«- >r4 
lUtva  proved  the  warn  of  Vm  daqpiM.  <JNrw.a 
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IM.)  file  Pkriaiw,  leeoidin^  to      Urtoriui  jtwt 

cHed.did  not  take  part  with  the  Persians  in  the  battle 
of  SiliiBii,  but  kept  aloof  near  Cjthnua,  awtiting  the 
MOO  «r  iho  teflon.  (Jftrmi.,  8, 07.)  Thomiitoeleo, 

howcvpT.  .•nS«r']i;ontW  imposrd  upon  them  a  hpaty 
Sim.  {Hcnx!.  ,  8,  112.)  Paim  wa«  f^med  for  U«  niar- 
W«.  The  qua  rii  .vcTP  on  Mount  MarpcsM.  {Virg., 
Srt.,  «,  470.\— fW.,  Nem.,  4,  XZl.—Virg.,  Georg., 
I,  M.—Har.,  Od,  1, 19,5.—Sfepk.  Byz  ,  s.  v.  Map- 
inf<Tff«.)  Some  remarks  on  thf  P,iri;)n  iiinrble  will 
bo  offMtd  below.— Paios  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet  Aivhitochua.  {Straio,  I.  FliSr.,  BM.  Gr., 
»o!  2.  p.  107.) — Tt  was  in  Paro^  tliat  the  famous 
marble  wta  disinterred,  known  hy  the  name  of  the  Pa- 
nan  Chrmudt,  ftom  its  having  been  kept  in  this  isl- 
and- It  i«  a  chrf^nol>>;^jcal  arrotint  of  the  principal 
CTORts  m  Gr«ia'i,  .Trni  particnlirly  tri  Athenian,  his- 
teij,  dnrin^f  a  period  of  I  Jl^  ycirs,  from  the  reign  of 
OeeroMt  B.C.  1450,  to  the  aicboDahip  of  Diognetus, 
B.C.  t84    But  the  ehrentefo  of  tbe  hat  90  jeare  was 

!o»t,  «K>  that  the  part  now  remaining  tnJs  at  tbn  ar- 
ckODsbip  of  Dioumus,  B.C.  354.  Tho  authenticity 
of  thi*  eiRODiele  has  been  eifled  in  questinn  by  .Mr. 
Robertson,  who,  in  published  a  "  Di^sfrtatwn 

tm  the  Parian  Ckronicie."    His  objections,  huwcver, 
bare  been  ably  end  folly  discussed,  and  the  authen- 
lieity  of  this  ancient  documrnt  h.i.'^  been  fully  vincli- 
caled  by  Person,  in  his  review  of  Robt  rtson's  essay. 
{.Vmikly  Revine,  January,  1789,  p.  fiOO  —Porton^s 
Tracts,  ei.  Kiddt  p.  57»  sejq, — Consult  also  the  En- 
q^operUm  Metn^oHtana,  Art.  **  Arunidtan  Mar- 
Kff  ■■)    Thr  rbroiiiclc  is  (^iveii,  with  an  Englisli  vrr- 
aion,  in  Uale't  Analyst*  of  Chronology  (vol.  1,  p.  107, 
eapf  .^-"nie  fcUowing  rery  interesting  account  of  the 
ifUBrriei       rnarblri  of  P.iroH  is  given  l)y  Dr.  Plarkp. 
"This  day  w©  &ci  out  upon  niuks  for  the  ancient 
foarriea  of  tbe  famous  Parian  marble,  which  era  eit- 
eate  about  a  league  to  the  east  of  tho  town,  iij^on  the 
cammitof  a  mountain,  nearlv  corresponding  m  alutudc 
whb  the  situation  of  the  (jrotto  of  Antiparos.  The 
Mooaiam  in  which  the  qoamee  ere  eitoete  ie  now 
eaBed  CtpretM.*  there  ete  two  of  Iheee  qnarriea. 
■'•V^i^n  '.VP  DrrivttI  at  the  first,  we  found  in  the  month 
of  tbe  quarry  heaps  of  fragment*  detached  from  the 
interior :  dtey  were  tinged,  by  long  ezpoeoie  to  the 
ur,  with  a  rrt^flish,  ochreous  hue  ;  but,  upon  hrin^' 
broken,  exhibited  the  glittering  sparry  fracture  whicit 
often  chsnctertzes  the  rcmaini  of  Grecian  sculpture  : 
end  ia  this  we  instantly  recognised  the  beautiful  mar- 
hie;,  which  is  generally  named,  by  way  of  distinction, 
tbe  r.u::»ri.  alt.^imgh  the  same  kind  of  marble  is  also 
fownd  in  Thasos.   The  marble  of  Nsxos  only  differs 
horn  the  Thfttin  end  Parian  in  exhibiting  a  more  ett. 
ranccd  state  of  crystallization.    The  peculiar  excel- 
of  the  Parian  is  extolled  by  Strabo ;  and  it  po9- 
▼daable  qualities  unknown  even  to  the 
antnents,  who  'poke  <io  highly  in  its  praise.    Th(  «o 
qnafhies  are,  that  of  hardtiiuijg  by  exposure  to  aimo- 
awplggric  air  (which,  however,  it  common  to  all  homo- 
^ef»eoos  limestone),  and  the  consequent  property  of 
re»i»tmg  decomposition  through  a  series  of  ages ;  and 
•ri!-«.  rilMfT         rhv.  siipposrii  |ireforeiice  given  to  the 
PkrT&n  marble  by  the  ancients,  may  be  considered  as 
fh9  «Mso  of  its  prevalence  among  Uie  lemains  of  Gre- 
cian   *'-u?; i^urc    T*hat  the  Parian  marble  wns  h  r^hlv 
«ixi    idej>ofvtd!y  extolled  by  the  Romin^,  i.s  well 
kcown  :  but  in  a  very  early  period,  wht-n       ,irts  had 
a'lAxncd  their  full  splendon.'  in  the-  age  of  IVr.cli  ■*,  t!ie 
preference  was  given  by  the  Gruka,  not  in  tin;  iiur- 
bim  oif  Paros,  but  to  that  of  Mo  nr.  Pentelicus,  because 
SI  wets  whiter;  and  also,  perhaps,  because  it  was  found 
St  fbe  Immejiate  tlefnity  of  Athens.   The  Parthenon 
-  .  «i  *i  j;lt  « it;Ir>  !y  of  Pi  nti  li  in  marble.    Many  of  the 
\Ui0Tsuin  statues,  and  of  the  works  carried  on  near 
during  Uie  idmraiatration  of  Perielee  (as,  for 
the  teaqpb  of  Ccie*  at  Eleo^X  were  exo- 


ented  ht  tot  marble  of  Pentetteoe.   Bm  Ae  fineei 

Grecian  sculpture  which  has  been  preserved  to  Uie 

£ resent  time,  is  generally  of  Panan  marble.  Tbe 
fedicean  Yenne,  tbe  mlvidera  ApoDo,  the  Anii 
no'i^,  and  many  other  celebrated  works,  are  made  <n 
u  ;  notwithstanding  the  preference  which  was  so  ear- 
ly bestowed  upon  the  Penteltcan;  and  this  is  easi« 
ly  explained.  While  the  works  executed  in  Parian 
marble  retain,  with  all  the  delicate  softness  of  wax, 
ihc  rnild  In.stre  even  of  their  original  pohsh,  those 
which  were  finished  in  Pentelican  marble  have  been 
dcfotnpoaed,  and  eomettmee  ediibH  •  aoiftce  ae 
pjrthy  and  as  rude  as  common  limestone.  This  is 
l>rincipally  owing  to  veins  of  extraneooa  aubetaocea 
which  tntenect  the  Pentelican  qaaim*,  and  wfaj^ 
appear  more  or  less  in  all  the  works  executed  in  thia 
kind  of  marble.  The  fracture  of  Pentelican  marble 
is  sometimes  splintery,  and  partakes  of  the  foliated 
texture  of  the  schistus,  which  traverses  it ;  conse- 
quently, it  has  a  tendency  to  exfoliate,  like  cipolino, 
by  .>-i  ontaneoi:s  dernni|>osUioii — ^\'c  descended  into 
the  quarry,  whence  not  a  siogle  block  of  marble  baa 
been  removed  aince  the  ielana  fell  nito  die  banda  ol 
theTiirks ;  and  perhaps  it  was  abandoned  long  before, 
as  might  be  conjectured  from  the  ochreous  colour  bj 
which  all  tlie  exterior  surface  of  tbe  marble  ta  now 
invcfited.  We  seemed,  therefore,  to  view  the  grotto 
exactly  in  the  stdtc  m  which  U  had  been  left  by  the 
ancients:  all  the  cavities,  cut  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
showed  to  us,  bv  the  aharpneaa  of  lEetr  edgea,  the 
number  and  the  size  of  alt  tne  maMea  of  Ploian  mar* 

b]e  whir!)  had  been  removed  for  the  sculptors  of  an- 
cient Greece.  If  the  stooe  bad  possessed  the  soft- 
ness of  potter*a  clay,  and  had  been  cot  by  wiiea,  it 
coutJ  not  have  betn  separated  with  greater  rirety, 
eveniie»ii,  and  ecunouiy.  The  most  evident  care  wm 
everywhere  displayed,  that  there  shoold  be  00  waelo 
of  this  prccior.s  marble:  tho  larger  squares  and  par> 
allclagraius  corresporwled,  as  a  mathematician  wotild 
express  it,  by  a  scries  of  equimultiples,  with  the  small- 
er, tn  aucb  a  manner  that  the  remains  of  the  entire 
vem  of  marble,  by  ita  dipping  inelmation,  feaembted 
the  degrees  or  seals  of  a  theatre — \Ve  quitted  the 
larger  quarry,  and  visited  another  somewhat  less  ele- 
vated. Here,  as  if  the  ancients  had  reaoleed  to  mark 
for  po>?lCTity  the  scene  of  their  labours,  we  observed 
an  ancient  l>a&-rcUuf  ou  the  rock.  It  is  the  ^auiO 
which  Tournefort  describes  (Voy.  du  Lev.,  vol.  1.  p. 
239),  although  be  ened  in  deachbing  the  aabiect  of 
it.  It  is  a  more  enriona  relic  than  ia  commonly  sup- 
posed It  rrj,rescMts,  in  three  departments,  a  festi- 
val of  Silenua.  mistaken  by  Tournefort  for  Bacchus, 
ft  has  never  been  observed  that  Pliny  mentions  the 
image  of  Silenus  in  this  bas-rclicf  as  a  n:itural  curios- 
ity, and  one  of  the  marvels  of  ancieui  Greece.  The 
figure  of  Silcnus  was  accidentally  discovered,  as  a 
Iti.Mis  nnfurce,  in  splitting  the  lock,  and  the  other  parte 
of  the  bas-relief  were  adjusted  by  tho  hand  of  att. 
Such  a  melhod  of  hei_'htcning  and  improving  anv 
caaual  eifect  of  this  kind  baa  been  very  common  in  ail 
coontrtes,  especially  where  the  populace  are  to  be  de- 
luded by  some  supposed  prmligy  :  and  thus  the  cause 
is  explained  why  this  sin^lar  piece  of  sculpture,  »o 
rudely  executed,  yet  reroama  as  a  pert  ^  the  tiavura) 
rock.  '  .\  wonderful  cirrnm^tanre,'  jjays  Pliny,  '  is 
related  of  the  Panau  quarries.  Tiic  ina.ss  of  entire 
stone  being  separated  by  tho  wedges  of  the  workmen, 
t!n  rr  a!»pearod  wjthin  it  an  effigy  of  Silenus'  (38,  5). 
lu  tlic  existence  of  this  bas-reltcf  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  natural  rock,  and  in  tin-  all.ision  made  to  it  by 
Pliny,  we  have  sufUcient  proof  that  these  were  ancien* 
quk.'rics  ;  consequently,  they  ato  the  properest  placee 
tu  resort  to  for  the  i<leiiticai  stone  whose  colour  was 
considered  as  pleasing  to  the  gods  (I'laio,  dc  Leg., 
12,  p.  206X  which  was  used  by  Praxiteles  {Prapai., 
3, 7,  l9.  —  qmntU,t  S»  19)  and  by  other  iUostriow 
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Qreciso  iculpton,  and  celebrated  for  its  whitcnesa 
bf  Pindw  (Nem.,  4.  36S)  and  bjr  Tlwoeriliia  (6, 38). 

We  collccteJ  stveral  apecimens  :  in  breaking  them! 
we  obterTed  the  &ame  whiteness  and  brilliant  fracture 
which  characterizea  the  marble  of  Naxoa,  but  with  a 
particular  distinciioti  before  mentioned,  the  Parian 
marble  being  harder,  having  a  cloaer  grain,  and  a  luss 
fol^ttad  texture.  Three  diflhMDt  itages  of  crystal- 
litttioD  BUty  be  observed,  by  comparing  the  three  dif- 
ferent ktnd*  of  marble  dug  at  Carrara  in  Itaty,  in  Pa 
ros,  and  m  Naxos  :  ihe  Carrara  marble  being  milk- 
white,  and  lesa  cryatalline  than  the  Parian ;  and  the 
Parian  whiter,  and  leta  ciyatallized  thra  the  Nexian." 
inaiic\i  Travffs,  vol.  6,  n.  133,  Sfqq  ,  Land,  ed.)— 
Panati  marble  has  been  irequently  confounded  not 
only  with  Carrara  marble,  but  also  with  alabaster, 
liiuui^h  differing  altogether  in  nature  frotn  the  latter 
substance,  and  in  character  from  ibc  former.  The 
true  Parian  marble  has  generally  somewhat  of  a  famt 
blaiab  tinge  emong  the  white,  and  often  baa  blue 
Teins  in  oiffervnt  parts  of  it.    {Ebiu*9  Diet,  of  the 

Pabruasii,  a  people  of  Arcadia,  apparently  on  the 
Laconian  firontier ;  bet  the  extent  and  position  of  their 

territory  ii  not  jirtcisclv  drtrrminrd  Thncydides 
says  their  district  was  under  liii;  s>ubj«cuo!i  eft  Manti- 
naa,  and  near  Seiriiia  of  Laconia  (5,  33).  But  Psu- 
sanias  srcnri  mthcr  to  assipn  the  Parrhasii  a  more 
wcstem  situation  ;  for  be  names  as  their  towns  Lyco- 
sura,  Thocnias,  Trapezus,  Acaccsium,  Macarca,  and 
IHsoa,  all  of  which  were  to  the  west  and  northwest  of 
Megalopolis.   ( Cramei't  Anc.  Grteet,  vot.  8,  p.  360.) 

Parrha&il-s.  a  cfli  brated  painter,  son  and  pupil  of 
Evenor,  and  a  native  of  Epbcaus,  but  who  became 
eTeittually  a  citizen  of  Athens,  having  been  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  that  place.  {Plut  ,  Vii  Thes., 
4  — Junius,  Catal ,  p.  142.)  The  period  when  he 
flourished  admits  of  .some  discussion.  FltMtt  •  passage 
in  Pliny  (35,  9,  36)  it  would  ;ipr,i -i^r  to  have  been 
ftl>out  the  96th  Olympiad;  and  (..,>iiintiiian  (12.  10) 
places  ParrhiiMiis  and  Zcvixi.s  about  the  time  of  the 
Pelc^nnesian  war,  producing,  in  supnort  of  this  opin- 
ion, the  well-lcnown  conveiaation  of  toe  former  aittst 
with  Socrates.  (Xen.y  Mem.,  3.  10.)  Now  Sorriiles 
died  in  the  first  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  and  this 
date  fully  accords  with  the  year  to  which  Pstrhasius 
1^  assiij/ud  l)v  ri;riv.  {•'^ilfiu^.  Did.  Art.,  t.  v.)  — 
ParrhaMua  rai&cd  the  art  of  (^aiming  to  perfection  in 
all  that  is  exalted  and  essential.  He  compared  his  three 
great  pvedeceasors  with  one  another,  rejected  what 
was  exceptionable,  and  adopted  what  was  admirable 
m  each.  The  cla^*ic  invention  of  Polygnotus,  ibe 
magic  tone  of  Apollodorus,  and  the  exquisite  design 
of  Zeuxis,  were  all  united  in  the  works  of  Parrhasios ; 
whst  they  had  produrcd  in  practirc.  be  ruduced  to 
tbeoiy.  He  so  circumscribed  and  dt  lined,  says  Quin- 
tilian  (13,  lU),  all  the  powera  and  objccU  of  art,  that 
he  was  termed  the  legislator :  and  all  contemporary 
and  subsequent  artists  adopted  his  standard  of  divine 
and  heroic  proportions.  Parrhasius  gave,  in  fact,  to 
the  divine  and  hesotc  character  in  painting  what  Poly- 
cletns  had  given  to  the  hntnan  in  scntptare,  by  his  Do- 
rvphorus,  nanifly,  a  canon  of  proportion  Phidins  bad 
discovered  in  tiie  nod  uf  the  Homeric  Jupiter  the  char- 
flfteriftic  of  majesty,  incltnalion  of  the  head:  this  hinl- 
f>d  to  birn  a  hi^'iit-r  rlevMiion  of  the  nri  k  Ik  liind,  a  boldtr  ^ 

tirnirusion  of  the  frunt,  and  the  increased  perpcndtcu- 
ar  of  (he  profile.  To  this  conception  Parrhasius  fixed 
a  maximum  ;  Uiat  point  from  which  descends  the  ul- 
timate line  of  celestial  beauty,  the  angle  within  which 
moves  whatever  is  mferior,  beyond  which  what  is  por- 
tentooa. — Parrhasius  himself  was  aware  of  his  own 
ability:  he  aesnmed  the  aupellation  of  the  "Efegant" 
'Af>i)oS'niT(>r),  and  stylet]  himself  the  "  Prmcc  of 
Psintent.''  He  also  wrote  an  epigram  upon  himself 
AtheH  ,  IS.  p  S4S),  in  which  ho  proelaioiod  hi*  birtb- 


PAR 

place,  celebated  his  father, and fnteoded  (hit  inbk 
self  tlie  art  of  painting  had  attsinsd  to  perfectiwi.  H* 

i  likewise  declared  himself  to  be  descended  from  ApoSsj 
and  carried  iiis  arrogance  so  far  as  to  dodicals  his  sol 
portrait  in  a  temple  as  Mercury,  and  ihoa  »bmi«  As 
adoration  of  the  multitude.  (Th[mist,\\.) 
&  purple  robe  and  a  golden  garland;  ha  cuntdatuj 
wound  round  with  tendrils  of  gold,  and  1^  Moddt 
wcrR  bound  with  golden  straps.   {Elian,  Y.  H.,9, 
11)    It  appears,  therefore,  tlut  Plmy  wa*  right  a 
stviing  him  the  most  In^olent  and  most  annnnt  d 
artiats.    {Flim/,  35,  10,  36.)  The  bfuchef  AB 
which  Pwrriiasius  eminently  execOed  was  s  Iwtstifil 
outline,  as  well  in  form  as  execution,  particukHy  :n 
the  exlremitiet,  for,  says  Phuy,  wbeu  cotnpaied  witii 
himself,  the  intermediate  parts  were  inlerioc  IV 
fault  here  censured  consisted,  according  to  FQ*eli,tB 
an  affectation  of  saioothnesa  bordering  oa  ic!i{iidjt}, 
in  something  effeminately  voluptuous,  which  abisriiil 
the  cbaraolor  of  hia  bodies  and  the  idea  of  ciMk  i^ 
our ;  and  this  Evphranor  seems  to  bats  liiMed  at, 
when,  on  comparing  his  own  Thtseus  with  tbit  of  P;r- 
rhasius,  he  pronounced  the  Ionian's  to  Ut*  ki  ca 
roses,  his  own  on  beef  i  emaaealate  softatw  vtsuit, 
in  his  opinion,  the  proper  companion  of  iht  c-.r'mi, 
nor  tluwery  freshness  of  colour  an  adequate  ^uu^utme 
for  the  sterner  tints  of  heroic  form.   One  of  the  aM 
celebrated  works  of  ParTha<tin5  was  his  allcconcal  fig- 
ure of  the  Athenian  people  or  Demos.  Plmj  tni 
that  it  re[jre-ienied  and  expressed,  in  an  equsldjgiM, 
all  the  good  and  bad  <{aaU^ies  of  the  Atheoiiuitiic 
■atne  time ;  one  might  trace  the  cbuigeable,tlM  tntto* 
b!e,  tlic  kind,  the  unjust,  ibc  forgiving,  tlic  vnr.  gloh- 
ous,  the  proud,  the  humble,  the  tierce,  and  the  timi^ 
How  alt  these  contrasting  and  counteracting  qosfilia 
could  havo  been  represented  at  the  same  tiL^e,  r>  k 
difficult  to  conceive.    If  we  are  to  suppose  u  w  inn 
been  a  single  figure,  ii  ia  very  certain  that  it  couM  DOt 
have  been  such  as  Pliny  has  described  it;  lbi,ac«|K 
by  symbols,  it  is  toully  incompaUble  witi  dw  ntim 
of  art.     "  ^^'e  know,"  observes  Fustli, '  ihat  .rApet- 
sonification  of  the  Athenian  Demos  was  an  object « 
sculpture,  and  that  ha  images  by  Lyson  snd  Leockaiw 
were  publicly  set  up  ;  but  there  i>  no  clc-.v  to  decidt 
whether  they  preceded  or  followed  the  conceit  of  Pu- 
rhasius.*'    Pliny  eaamontes  many  other  worin  d 
this  en  I  r  -  t  pauiter;  and  he  mentions  a conictlbl' 
twcen  tiiiii  and  Timanthes  of  Pvthnus,  in  which  lbs 
former  was  beaten.    The  eubitc!  of  the  pictures 
the  contest  between  Ulysses  and  Aiax:  »tid  the  jnod 
painter,  indignant  at  the  decision  of  the  judg««.  i*  nid 
to  have  remarked,  tb:it  the  uiilortunalc  j  ii,  ofTebiCior. 
was  for  a  second  time,  in  the  same  cause,  itWt^ti 
by  an  onwoitby  rival.    (Athenamf,  11  p  543.)  Pltif 
records  also  a  trial  of  skill  between  Parrb-ijf  ''"i 
Zeusis  {rill.  Zeuxis),  in  which  the  Utter  »iiu«eii  i>-< 

i [rapes  to  have  been  aurpasscd  by  the  curuin  ot  tU 
onncr  :  "tbi<<  mntpst."  r<>marks  Fuieh,  "if  not* 
frolic,  wat,  an  ctlori  of  |>;u nlc  dexterity  ''—The  rtoty 
told  by  Seneca  of  Parrii.isvjs  having  cnicifie<3  in  ffjJ 
Olynthian  cantive  wheu  about  to  patnt  a  Praai 
theas  ebainea/*  that  he  might  seize  6«oi  utaieikfr 
true  expression  of  budilv  ;«>^uii\  .  cannot  relate  to 
Parrhasius.  and  is  probably  a  fiction:  u  i«  Do«ii^rt 
to  be  found  but  in  the  *«ContTovcrBiM**  {5, 10)  of  tbr 
I  preceptor  of  Nero.     Olyr.tbus  was  xAmi  h\  PsiiJfii: 
the  secoiui  year  of  the  lOi-iih  Oiymntjd.  ci  C  C  34i. 
which  is  nearly  half  a  r.nitury  later  tti.in  lic  iit«&i  ac- 
counts we  l»ve  of  ParrhRsins     i  /.'  irv  '  Vt.Kted., 
vol.  \7.  p.  Z»7.~S,llig,  Jhcl.  Art.,  i.  f.-W«li. 
Lecture  on  Ancient  Art,  p.  40,  teqq.) 

PAKTifBNi.a,  a  name  given  atone  psnod  to  i 
tain  class  of  persons  at  .Sparta,  whose  histoiv  ^  » 
follows  ;  Tlir  absence  from  homt-  lo  w'l  i  r.  :^i''L*tc- 
dcmunians  had  bound  themselves,  dunog  ttui  ^ 
IfMaeniui  war  («t^  MoaoeaiaX  beeaiMbly  ^ 
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tnrtion  of  the  contest,  an  evil  threatening  the  cxhi- 
«DC«  of  the  state,  no  children  bciiutbom  to  tui^y  the 
tfMU  of  wir  and  natml  deety.  Tb«  imnedy  nid  to 
htrt  hem  adopted  wa«  a  strange  one,  highly  charac- 
tenstic  of  I^acedBmon,  and  such  as  no  other  people 
iroeld  have  ased.  The  young  men  who  had  come  to 
nMturity  since  the  bcpinnng  of  the  war  were  free 
fma  liie  oath  which  kid  btcn  taken,  and  the-)'  were 
ttiit  home  to  cohabit  prdmiscuously  with  the  inarriagc- 
ibk  viniiii.  Bat  even  at  Sparta  this  eapedieni  in 
•anw  Oegrce  lan  eountar  to  the  popular  feelrn(;« 
^^'ll<■tl  tlio  war  was  ended,  and  the  children  of  'In^  r- 
{^Ur  intercourse,  called  Partbenis  (jUti  vvrginum), 
ltd  atMinad  to  ntanhood,  thejr  foami  tbamadvea, 
though  bred  in  all  the  discipline  of  I.ycurgiis,  Ixconi- 
ii^  every  dav  more  and  more  alighted.  'I'hcir  cuint 
«aa  Ugh,  and  a  conspiracy  was  accordingly  fonnea  by 
tbem  ajjainjt  the  state,  in  conjunction  with  the  Helots; 
but  the  public  aathonties,  aware  of  the  existence  of 
^tsaflfection  among  them,  obtained  information  of  all 
thecr  pUoa,  by  maani  <^  certain  individuals  whom  they 
lid  eaosed  to  join  the  Paithanin,  and  to  pretend  to 
be  friendly  to  tne.r  views.  The  festival  of  the  Ilya- 
coiUiia  was  selected  by  the  conspirators  as  the  day  for 
aetkm;  and  it  was  arranged,  thai  when  Phalanthus,  their 
Wa.'kf.  should  place  his  felt>cap  upon  his  head,  this 
was  to  be  tbe  signal  for  commencing  The  appointed 
liM  anifed,  im  tbe  festival  bad  begon,  when  a  pub- 
Be  erier  coming  forth,  made  proclamation,  in  the  name 
af  the  magistrates,  that  "Phalanthus  sbonTd  not  put 
his  felt-cap  on  his  head"  (jii)  uv  ■jrpiOeiyrit  m/vi^  ^o- 
^bv^).  Tbe  Partbenis  immediately  perceived  that 
iMr  plot  was  dtseoverad,  and  were  aoon  after  sent  off 
ir;  .1  ru!oi,y,  ntidt  r  the  guidanre  of  Phalanthus,  and 
fcmnded  tue  ctty  of  Tarentuin  in  Italy.  {Sirab  ,  279.) 
Il  ia  more  than  probable  that  so  much  of  tbia  story  as 
relates  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  Spartans,  and  the 
sanding  home  of  their  young  men,  is  a  mere  fiction. 
Oh  the  olber  hand,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
troergencies  of  the  state  had  actually  induced  the 
Spartans  to  relax  the  rigour  of  their  principlcil,  by 
perariittin;;  marriages  between  Spartan  wocncn  and 
Lacomaos  of  inferior  condition.  Theonomptia  {ap. 
AAen,,  <,  p  971)  says,  thai  eertam  oi  the  Helota 
were  selrrftd  for  this  [>',ir]iose,  who  were  afterward 
admitted  to  the  franchise  under  a  peculiar  name  {iitiv- 
varrot).  Still,  however,  even  supposing  thtf  the 
n-TT^iVr  of  the  Spartans  was  thn*;  imnascdhv  a  con- 
fidrra&ie  body  of  new  citizens*,  drawn  from  the  servile 
•rihe  aobjeet  class  of  Tjaconians,  or  from  the  issue  of 
warriagew  formed  between  aoeh  peiaona  and  Spartan 
women,  it  would  nerertheless  remain  to  be  explain* 

ed.  ho'.v  this  act  of  wise  Hheralitv  could  he  connected 

With  that  discontent,  wbicb  is  ooiformly  mentioned, 
tmMy  not  withoirt  aeaie  blatorical  gionnd,  aa  the 

occasion  of  the  migration  to  Tarcntum  .\rid  this 
seetns  inexplicable,  unleM  we  suppose  that  a  distinc- 
tioD  was  made  between  the  new  and  iho  old  citiiena, 
wbirfi  J. revoked  a  part  of  the  former  to  attempt  a  rev- 
olut  un.  ai  d  compelled  the  government  to  adopt  one  of 
the  usual  means  of  getting  rid  of  disaflfected  and  tiir> 
Vatest  aabjeeta.   {rhirhB*W$  Qrteu^  vol.  I,  p.  853.) 

Pivnmvtt  MARt,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
that  part  of  the  McditerrarK  an  which  lies  on  itie  n^'liT 
of  EgTjPl.  It  was  also  called  Isunotm  Mare.  {A mm 
Mmrtm.^  14^  8.— /li,  91, 1ft.)  Gregory  Nasianzen 
•tyles  the  sea  aioand  Cjpma  TiafHtimh*  ir^Aayef. 
fdr ,  19 ) 

PaaTHCtifoii,  1.  die  iOlllhweatem  extremity  of  the 
Faonc  Chcrsonesf  It  r<»reiTcd  its  name  (Ilapd^viov 
Mpur^^ov,  "  Vxjgin's  I'romoniory")  from  Iphigenta's 
ktfWinf;  been  fabled  to  have  offered  up  here  ber  numan 
■crificw  to  the  Tanric  Diana.  U  la  now  called  Fe-* 
igmk  Bmmum,  and  on  it  atandt  the  monastery  of  St. 
George  (Phv  .  4,  12  —Bl^rhof  ur..!  Mip'er,  Wor- 
/«r4.  d€r  Geogr.t  p.  8»8  J— II.  A  ciiy  of  Myaia,  in 


tbe  terHtOTf  of  Tnu.   {XuL,  itiidk,  T>  J 
6.80.) 

pAiTHKNffoe,  T.  a  Ttver  of  Aala  Mhior,  ferminv  the 

hoiindary  helwren  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia,  and  fall- 
ing iiitu  the  Kuxine  to  the  southwest  of  Amastha. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  sppafates  Bithynia  fiora  Paphla< 
gonia  only  in  the  lower  {Mirt  of  its  courNe.  heii.g  dse- 
whcrt!  considerably  within  the  limits  of  the  latter 
country.  The  modern  Greek  inhabftanta  ia  thi«i  quar- 
ter cail  it  the  Bnrlins  tbe  Turkish  name  is  the  Do- 
lap.  iApoll.  Rhod  ,  2,  93&.  —  Xcn.,  Anah.,  6,  2.) 
The  Crrc  ck  name  of  this  river  was  very  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  original  appellation,  or,  rather,  an 
adaptation  of  It  to  a  Greeian  ear ;  and  the  name  Par* 

"      *        ""^        ' '  em 
were 


fhfiics  (TTo^^PfVfjf,  ^-l«ori.  Ptrijil..  ]>  ft)  would  ^e 
to  be  an  liitermediale  form.  The  Greeks,  who  wi 
never  at  a  loss  for  explanationa  derived  from  their 
national  mytholonry-,  made  the  stream  obtain  its  title 
of  Parthenius  {Virgin's  Ktver)  from  the  circumstance 
of  Diana's  having  delighted  tO  bathe  in  its  pure  waters 
and  hunt  along  iu  banls.  (Apoll.  Rhud  ,  I.  e. — SekoL 
ad  ApeiU.  Khod.,  I.  t.  —  Sfz-pA  fly-  .  *  f — A^m, 
Pmp!  .  p  70.) — II  \  mountain  in  Arcadia,  fonnirig 
the  iiroit  between  that  country  and  Argolis,  and  lyiiig 
to  the  eaat  of  Tegea.  (SlraSo,  S76. — ^Psiiaoii.,  I,  W. 
—  f.iV  .  31,  2f)  )  Il  wan  on  this  mountain  that  Pan 
was  said  to  h.^ve  appeared  to  Phidippides,  the  Athe- 
nian courier,  who  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  succour 
against  the  Persians,  (/fcrw?.,  (i,  107. — Apollod.,  2, 
7,  4  )  It  siill  rctams  the  uaine  of  I'arlhent.  {Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  294.) — III.  \  river  of 
Elis,  to  the  east  of  the  Haipinatea,  and,  Itke  it,  a  trib- 
utary of  tbe  Alphens.  On  ita  hanks  hy  the  town  of 
Epina.  {Pnusan  ,  fi,  21.— .  35f)  )— IV  .\  na- 
tive of  Nicsa,  in  Asia  Minor,  taken  prisoner  by  Ciniia 
in  the  ararvrith  Mithradates  (B.C.  81),  and  brought  to 
Rome,  where  he  instructed  Virgil  in  Greek  Suidas 
states  that  he  lived  till  the  time  o(  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius. The  Kaine  leztcograpber  informs  us  that  he 
gained  his  freedom  on  account  of  his  learning.  Of 
the  numerous  works  written  b^  Parthenius,  only  one 
now  remains.  Its  title  is  Ilcpt  IpuriKuv  n(ttU;iiur(^v 
("  0/  Amatory  Affections"),  and  it  is  addressed  to  Cor* 
nehna  Gallos,  the  elegiac  poet.  It  it  a  eoneetion  of 
thirty-si.T  erotic  talcs,  all  of  a  melancholy  cast.  At 
the  period  when  be  wrote,  tlie  corruption  of  lit^tc  had 
DOl,aa  yet,  become  ationgty  marked,  and  hence  he  may 
almosit  he  rc^nnlrd  as  one  of  the  classic  Greek  writers. 
Visgd  and  Ovid  have  iiuilated  bim.  He  has  preserv- 
ed for  oa  tome  interesting  extracts  from  various  an* 
cient  poets,  especially  those  of  tbe  elegiac  cbas ;  aa, 
for  example,  Alexander  tbe  jCtolian,  and  Eitphorieo 
of  Chak  is  (Lc  BraUy  Man.  df  PAca  l  dcs  Inter  , 
dtc,  vol.  34,  p.  63,  *cqq.)  Tbe  ancients  cite  other 
worka  of  Parthenioa,  auch  aa  his  Metamorphiutg, 
which,  jierhaps.  first  suggested  to  Ovid  the  idea  of 
his  mytitological  poem.  If  auy  reliitiicc  i.^  lo  be  placed 
on  a  marginal  note  in  a  Milan  manuscript,  the  Jfer9> 
nnit  of  Virgil  is  a  mere  iniitation  of  one  of  the  poems 
of  Parthenius.  {loss,  tk  Pud.  Gr.,  p.  70.)  The 
best  edition  of  this  writer  is  that  of  Passow,  Lip*., 
1830,  12mo.  There  ia  only  one  MS.  of  Paitbeoioa 
{Bast,  Fpift.  CVtf ,  p.  168,  208),  from  whleh  the 

earlv  fiir.inns  ofttn  depart  without  any  necessity. 
Pasaovv  has  made  this  MS.  the  basis  of  his  edition. 
{SeiStt.  Hitt.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  6,  p  42,  seqq.) 

PaRTHF.nox,  a  rrlehrated  leinjile  at  .-\thcns,  on  the 
summit  of  the  .Vcropolis,  and  sacred  lo  Mmerva,  the 
virgin-goddess  {napBivo^,  "  Kir^n").  It  oceapicd  the 
site  of  an  older  temple,  also  dedicated  to  Mmerva,  and 
which  was  denominated  Hecatompedon  ('Enaro/iirr- 
Aov).  from  its  having  been  oijc  hundred  feet  square. 
This  earlier  temple  was  destroyed  in  the  Persian  in- 
vaaion,  and  die  splendid  atruetore  of  the  Paithenen, 
enlarged  and  modelled  after  a  more  perfect  plan,  arose 
in  ita  place.   In  beau^  and  gtwdeur  it  surpassed  all 
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9iner  buildings  of  ttie  kiwi,  '*ud  wm  cotwUucted  m- 
tifeU  of  Penteiic  marble.  It  wM  built  during  tb<> 
splendid  era  of  Pericles,  and  the  expense  of  its  erec- 
tion \vas  estimated  at  six  thousand  talents.  The  ar- 
chitects were  Ictious  and  CalliKtratus,  a.-iJ  t!ir  work 
wu  sdomMi  with  •colptaret  irom  the  hand  of  Pbidiis 
nid  hi«  tcholara.  The  following  animated  descrip* 
4on,  by  i  niodirn  st:liolar,  in.iy  afTorJ  .soiiif  idea  of 
(be  a|)peirance  presented  by  this  splendid  edifice  in 
the  days  of  its  glory.— >**  Let  ns  here  suppcwe  our- 
s<rl\  as  joiiiiiij,'  iiiat  splendid  procession  of  minstrels, 
prills,  and  viclims,  ul  horsemen  and  of  chariots, 
«rb.eb  aaceaded  the  .\cropolitt  ai  the  quinqueomal  so- 
Irmnity  of  the  great  Panatbensa.  Aloft,  above  the 
bo«idh  of  the  tram,  tho  sacred  Peplua,  raised  and 
atretchcd  like  a  sail  upon  a  mast,  waves  in  the  air :  it 
is  variegated  with  an  embroidered  tiaaoe  of  baltlcs,  of 
giants,  and  of  gods :  it  wtU  bo  caniad  to  the  temple 
of  the  Minerva  Polias  in  the  citadel,  whose  statue  it 
ia  intended  to  adorn.  Id  the  bright  season  of  sum- 
mer, on  the  twent7*eigbth  day  of  the  Athenian  month 
Hecalombeon,  kt  us  mount  with  ihi>  procession  to 
the  western  slu|>u  ul  iLc  Acropolis,  'i'owards  the  ter- 
mination of  Its  course  we  are  brought  in  bee  of  a 
eoloaaal  fabric  of  white  marble,  which  crowns  the 
brow  of  the  ateep,  and  stretches  itself  from  north  to 
south  across  the  whole  western  part  of  the  citadel, 
which  i»  about  170  feet  in  breadth.  The  centre  of 
thia  fabrte  conaista  of  a  pottico  60  feet  broad,  and 
formed  of  six  fluted  rolumns  of  the  Doric  order,  rais«d 
upon  four  steps,  and  interseried  by  a  road  passing 
through  the  midatof  the  columns,  which  arc  30  feet  in 
height,  and  support  a  no'nle  pediment.  From  this  por- 
tico two  vMugs  project  about  30  feet  to  the  west,  each  , 
having  three  columns  on  the  side  nearer'.  Uie  portico 
in  the  centre.  Tho  architectural  moulding*  of  the 
fabric  glitter  in  the  sun  with  brilliant  tints  of  red  and 
blue  .  in  llie  eenlri'  the  cofTer*  of  Us  siilTits  ure  ^p;lIl• 
glad  with  alais,  and  the  anta;  of  the  wioas  arc  fringed 
vlth  an  atnre  embroidery  of  ivy-lcNf.    We  paaa  along  | 

the  avemie  !yi:iy  between  tlie  two  central  roIiMuns  of 
the  porttcu,  and  iiirough  a  corridor  leading  from  >t,  and 
formed  by  three  Ionic  columns  on  each  hand,  and  ate 
brought  in  frorit  of  five  doors  ofbronzo;  tho  central 
one,  wiiich  i»  thi;  loftiest  and  broadest,  being  inuao- 
diately  before  us.  This  structure  which  we  arc  de- 
achbtog  ia  the  Prtmfiaa,  or  ?eaiibnie  of  the  Athenian 
citadel.    It  is  boilt  of  Pentelic  marble.    In  the  year 

Be.  in?  it  WM**  commenced,  and  was  eornjJe'.ed  l>y 
'4)e  architect  Mneatcles  in  five  years  from  that  time. 
Ita  tcnninotton,  therefSMe,  coincides  very  nearly  with 
thf  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  We 
will  now  imagiiio  that  the  great  bronze  doors  of 
which  wo  have  spoken  are  thrown  bark  opon  their 
hinges,  to  admit  the  riders  and  eh.iriotccrs,  and  all 
that  long  and  magnillcctit  array  of  the  i*«tu^ib«.uaic 
procession,  which  stretches  back  from  this  spot  to  the 
Area  of  the  Agon*  at  the  weatsm  foot  of  the  citadel. 
We  beboM  through  this  tfata  iha  hoerior  of  fib  Atht- 
nian  ArropfUs  Wo  pass  under  the  gateway  before 
ua,  and  enter  its  precincts,  surrounded  on  alt  aidea  bj 
aaiaaivo  walla :  we  tread  the  soil  on  which  the  great- 
eat  men  of  the  ancient  world  Iwvc  walked,  and  behold 
boiklings  ever  admired  and  iiiiaaied,  but  never  equal- 
ltd  in  beauty.  We  behold  before  and  around  us  al- 
most a  city  of  atatues,  raided  ujion  marhic  pedestals, 
the  works  of  noble  sculptors,  ol  Piiidias  and  Tolycle 
tun,  (f  .\lcamenes,  and  Praxiteles,  and  Myron;  and 
comqoetnorating  the  virtnea  of  beneOactom  of  Athens, 
or  repreaentinff  fhe  objeeta  of  her  worship :  we  sec 
innumerafile  altar.i  dedicated  to  heroes  and  gods  ;  wc" 
perceive  large  slabs  of  white  marble  inscribed  with 
tho  Tocords  of  Athenian  history,  with  civil  contiacts4 
and  articles  of  peace,  with  memorial*  of  honours 
awarded  to  panotJC  citizens  or  munificent  straa- 
fan.   Proceediur  ft       ftctbar,  w«  lm%  m  oor 


left,  raibeti  on  a  nigh  b^i^e,  a  huge  statue  oi  \itmab, 
ilie  labovjT  of  Phidiaa.    It  is  seventy  feet  in  htijk, 
and  looks  towards  the  west,  upon  the  Arcop4£<it, 
the  Agora,  and  the  Pnyx,  and  far  away  over  ibt^Xgt- 
an  Sea.    It  ix  armed  with  a  long  spear  and  oral 
shield,  and  bears  a  helmet  on  its  head ;  the  point  of 
the  lance  and  the  creat  of  the  casque,  appeariog  abou 
the  loftiest  building  of  the  .\cropQlii),  arc  m«i  ilt  to 
the  sailor  who  approaches  Athens  trom  SuaitUD.  Tbii 
is  Minerea  Promachtu,  the  champion  of  Atheis,  1^0^ 
looking  down  from  her  lofty  eminence  ir.  the  ctU- 
del,  seems,  by  her  attitude  and  her  accoauciBeiiu,)e 
promise  protection  10  the  city  bene^  her,  ui  Is 
bid  defiance  to  its  enemies.    Passing  onward  lo  'i* 
right,  we  arrive  in  front  of  the  great  nurbk  Ua.^it, 
wnich  stands  on  the  most  elevated  groutul  of  t!w 
Aerojpolia.   We  ace  eigbt  Done  colinnos  of  ha^  it 
menanma  eleivated  on  a  platform,  ascandcd  bf  Am 
isleps  at  its  western  front.    It  has  the  simc  i»:aik;o' 
columns  on  the  east,  aiui  scvemccn  on  eacii  Ai 
either  ond,  above  ike  eight  columns,  it  a  loftj  pell' 
mcnt,  extending  to  a  leogih  of  el^lity  kti,  ai.i  fur- 
nished with  nearly  twenty  figiuetk  oi  suptikm^n  toa. 
The  group  which  we  see  before  ut,  at  the  wzttta 
end*  raprMenta  Uie  contest  of  Minerva  «ah  N^uoc 
for  the  soil  of  Athens  ;  the  other,  above  die  eaum 
front,  exh.bit»  the  hirtb  of  the  Athenian  co^eu.  Be- 
neath the  cornice,  which  raiiges  on  au  iidet  of  liit 
temple,  is  the  frieto,  divided  into  comparbnenu  bj  u 
alternaung  series  of  triglyphs  and  metopes,  tie  htui 
of  which  are  ninety-two  in  number,  naoieljf,  fonattat  • 
on  either  front,  and  tl;trty-two  ooeacbfluk;  ikefot 
a  little  more  tiian  four  feet  square,  and  art  occj^ti 
by  one  or  more  rigures  in  high  rthd  ;  liie)  i(p>ttea» 
the  ar  ti')us  of  the  goddess*  to  whom  the  tempk  i> 
dedicated,  and  of  the  heroes,  especially  thott  lint 
were  natives  of  Athens,  who  fuogbi  under  htr  protio 
tion  and  conquered  bv  her  assistance.  Tbersretlu; 
works  fl^  Phidias  and  oia  acholars ;  and,  togttkt  wub 
the  pediments  at  the  two  fronts,  may  be  Ngiid«i  u 
otf<  ring  a  hisfors"  in  sculpture  of  the  roost  rtnuiiiU* 
subjects  contained  in  the  mvlhology  of  Atbeu.  Klf 
lacned  to  the  Umple,  beaeath  each  of  the  mcunes  x 
the  eastern  front,  hang  ruund  shields  coverw  «itii 
gold ;  below  them  are  inscribed  I'uc  lamei  of  iboM 
who  dedicated  them  aa  offerings  to  Minerra,  io  tciti- 
mony  of  their  gratitude  for  the  victories  thsjkadaaa; 
tho  spoils  of  which  they  shared  with  her,  as  dM  ptf* 
took  in  the  labours  which  achieved  them.   The  mem- 
bers of  the  builditig  above  apocified  are  cnddtniwitt 
a  profusion  of  vivM  cobnra,  which  dirow  arsoa^  ibi 
fabric  a  jojTul  and  festive  beauty,  admirably  'rii."Tr.r:- 
zing  With  iho  bright ni^^s  i^nd  transpareciC)  ct  at- 
mosphere that  encircles  it.    The  cornice  of  ibrpeJ^ 
mcnts  is  decorated  with  painted  ovoli  ai.J  ^rroei; 
coloured  msj^nders  twine  along  its  annulitii  a><ii  bc^fi 
and  honeysuckle  CflMmntla  wind  benealb  them ;  'j* 
pediments  tht mselTcs  are  studded  with  disk*  of  vuM* 
ones ;  the  tuifiyphs  of  the  frieze  are  striked  villi Uii 
which  terminatu  in  plate-bands  and  guttft  of  UQieiivt, 
glided  festoons  bang  on  the  architrave  baionr  ikai.  h 
wonid,  therefore,  be  «  very  ertoittona  idea  ta  nffd 
this  temple  which  we  are  describing  merely  w  <^ 
best  school  of  architecture  in  the  worid.   hvu  tit* 
the  noblest  museum  of  sculpture,  and  the  iMhlllj^ 
I  icry  of  painting.    We  asrcnd  hy  three  st*p»,  sW 
Icdd  to  the  door  of  the  ternple  at  the  posticua  or  ws* 
end,  and  stand  beneath  the  roof  of  the  p«'»'y'* 
Here,  beftuo  the  end  of  the  cells,  and  alseitiixp^ 
naos  or  eastern  front,  is  a  range  of  six  colnaMt*UB* 
itig  upon  a  level  raised  above  that  of  the  ptMl)^*  ^ 
two  step*.   The  ceUa  itself  ia  entered  by  one  ^ 
the  WBSt  and  another  at  the  east :  it  is  diviM  ntt 
two  compartments  of  uiieoual  si^c.  by  a  v\j!!  rawi-cS 
from  north  to  aoutb ;  of  wluch,  the  western  or  nu^ 
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die  tress  iry  of  Athens;  the  e»«lcm  U  tho  temple 
nrop«il)-  so  called ;  ii  conUins  tho  colo«fi4l  statue  of 
llittmt,  the  work  of  PbuiiM,  composed  of  ivwy  and 
gold,  sni]  IS  peculiarly  ternit;d,  ham  that  c ire  urns UQce, 
iWiluao/L,  or  Residence  oi  the  V'lrgia  Goddess, 
•  mme  by  which,  however,  tho  whole  building  is  more 
fiafMM^dMBnlMil."  iWenkworih's  Gre§a,f,  19^ 
Mff  >— Th*  mum  of  IfiMrrB,  to  which  •Uuaion  hts 
)ust  Miri  tnaUc,  wa^  39  feci  high.    It  was  omameiitt  J 
«ath  gold  to  th«  Muount  ol  40  tsleots  according  to 
Thaofdkfefti  hot  oecordiog  to  Philoehonio  44  toleots, 
or  abou!  $465,000     Of  this,  however,  it  was  stripped 
bjr  i<seiiares,  sooic-wikat  more  than  a  century  aiid  a 
quarter  a/ter  the  death  of  Pedcko. — Tbtt  magnificent 
tsmple  had  resisted  all  the  outrages  of  time,  bad  been 
in  turn  converted  into  a  Christian  church  and  a  Turk- 
ish mosque;  but  sttll  subsisted  entire  wlten  Spon 
mi  Whitku  viaitod  AtUca  m  1676.   It  waa  in  Um 
f&m  1W7  diat  tho  Yottotttiw  boaiogod  the  diadol  of 
Atbfiis.  under  the  co  inavi..;!  dT  General  Konigsbi rj^. 
A  boinb  ieU  m<Mt  unluckily  on  the  devoted  Piuihcuuu, 
tot  fire  to  the  powder  which  the  Turks  had  made  there- 
in, Slid  thus  the  roof  was  tiitirely  destroyed,  and  the 
wiiwk  buiidittg  almost  reduced  to  ruuis.    The  ^'c'llC■ 
tMO  gaoanI«  bolog  oftarward  desirous  of  carrying  00* 
the  lUMo  of  Mioonw,  which  bad  adorned  the  pedi- 
BMot.  hsd  it  removed ;  tbcrdby  assisting  ia  the  deface- 
meiit  of  the  place,  without  any  good  result  to  hiinstlf, 
tar  Iha  group  t»U  (o  tho  ground  and  waa  abaitered  to 
■iafai.  8hwe  tUi  pemd,  every  iiiaa  of  taata  must 
have  deplored  the  demolition  of  this  noble  structure, 
aad  the  enlightened  iravellers  who  have  visucd  lite 
■pot  have  successively  published  engraving  of  its  re- 
mxins.     One  of  tho  first  of  thrxo  was  Lc  iloy,  in  his 
kmtju  of  GuiC6i  after  hiin  came  Stuart,  who,  pos»- 
wlilg  gnat  pecuniary  means,  surpassed  h\a  prede- 
■MM*  ID  pndoetpg  a  boautifol  and  intereatiog  wockoo 
th»  Athontan  amtqakiaa.   Chafidler,  and  other  traTel- 
t?r«  III  Gitecc.  have  alao  described  what  came  under 
thtir  eye  of  the  remaioa  of  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
mmf  medeli  have  Ukewiae  been  executed.    Bnt,  not 
content  with  these  artistica!  labours  and  publications, 
aiot«  ibctm  trmTcllcr.s  liav«  borne  away  with  them  the 
aclBal  spotis  of  the  Parthenon.    The  foreino.st  of  these 
was  Lord  Elgin,  who,  about  the  year  1800,  removed  a 
vsnety  of  the  matchless  friezes,  statues,  dec,  which 
were  purchased  of  him  by  parliament  on  the  part  of 
the  aaCMo,  aad  now  fbm  the  moat  yaloable  ana  inux' 
OMiqf  MMtHm  of  the  Brilitli  Hnaeaai.   This  act  of 
Lord  Elgin's  called  forth  at  the  titne  severe  aniin.id- 
nmoa,  ihoogh  it  is  now  well  known  that  there  was 
iMainant  daog^  of  thoaa  nliea  of  art  being  touUy 
de*tTo\o<1  I  v  the  wanton  barbarism  of  the  Turks  and 
Wficrs     (Liau'4  Dultomry  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v- 

P*KTfataopjKOt,  son  of  Milaoion  (according  to 
eooke,  of  Mars)  and  Atalanta.    He  waa  one  of  tbe 

st'Ten  caieftauis  vv'io  cnj^agcd  in  the  Theban  war, 
(  FiidL  Eteoclea  and  Polyoices.)  He  was  slam  by  A  m- 
■fciiiiraa,  or,  aa  othara  atate.  by  Periclymenus.  (A pol- 
tad  ,  3.  6,  8. — Consult  Hcyne,  cul  loc  ) 

pAkTHKAi^ra.  one  of  the  Sirens.    (  Vtd.  Neapolts.) 

PAamii,  called  by  Strabo  and  Arrian  Paithyaa 
^Hoff^vnia),  Wds  originallv  a  small  extent  of  country  to 
(bo  aouCbuaat  uf  the  Caspuo  Sea,  of  a  mountainous  and 
asndy  character,  with  here  ar^  lhai%  however,  a  fruit- 
foJ  pJain,  and  regarded  as  fbniuiig«  under  the  Persian 
oway,  one  satrapy  with  the  province  of  Hyrcania,  which 
lay  tu  tho  Me«i  of  it  The  iiibabitanta,  a  nomadic 
oco,  weie  of  Scylhian  descent.  Under  the  aocces- 
eaca  «f  Ateiaadar,  the  Paithian  Aiiacea,  a  man  of  ob- 
scare  origin  but  great  mililsry  talents,  !«uccredfd  in 
Hu^iidui^  a  separata  kiogdom.  wbicii  sjiAduAily  exiend- 
«d  iisalf.  under  thoaa  who  came  after  hiin,  until  it 
itacked  the  Euphrates, compreheodingihe  fairest prov- 
■ooa  of  the  old  Persian  nwaarchy.   This  new  empire 


took  the  name  of  Parthian  from  the  country  where  A 
first  arose,  and,  in  iu  fullest  t-xtvnt,  reached  to  the 
Indue  00  the  «al,  the  Tigria  on  tbe  west,  the  Mali 

Erythnpuin  on  the  south,  and  the  range  of  Cn.cjsuat 
logcLlier  wall  a  peation  of  ScytLia,  on  the  ncni.  The 
primitive  Parlbia  was  now  regarded,  under  tiie  name 
of  Fartbycnc,  as  the  royal  province,  and  contained 
Hecatompylos,  tbe  capital,  until  succeeded  by  Ctest- 
plioii,  of  the  whole  empire  Tlie  Parthian  cnipire 
lasted  (rum  B.C.  256  to  A.D.  226.  Iu  histur)  may 
bo  divided  into  three  periods. -^J^ef  PerivA,  from 
n  C  23fi  to  B  C  130.  During  ihts  period  the  Par- 
lhiaut>  were  (engaged  in  almost  conllDUal  buuggleit 
With  the  .Syrian  kinga.  Under  Mithradates  f ,  the 
fifth  or  sixth  in  succession  from  Arsaces  I  ,  tl^c  du- 
mmions  of  the  Psrthian  kings  were  exluiidcd  as  lar  aa 
the  EiipVirules  and  the  Indus ;  and  Demetrius  II., 
kitig  of  Syria,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  aboiu. 
B.C.  140.  Mithradataa  waa  ooceeedea  by  Phraatra 
IL.  whose  dominions  were  invaded  by  Antiochus  Si- 
Jetes,  the  bruiher  and  successor  of  Demetrius.  .Anti- 
ochus met  with  considerable  succeta  at  filet,  but  he 
was  afterw  ird  rut  o£F  witli  all  h\s  army,  13, C 

130,  and  I'arinia  was  from  this  Uiiie  entirely  delivered 
from  the  attacks  of  tbe  Syrian  kings.  (Jotfjjh  ,  Ant. 
Jud  t  13,  B.—Apfian^  BclL  <Syr.,  68.}— Second  Period, 
from  B.C.  130  to  B  C.  63.  During  the  early  part  of 
this  period,  the  Parlhians  were  constantly  cn^jaged  in 

war  with  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  who,  af* 
ist  tho  dealioetiOD  of  Ao  Oroek  kingdom  of  Bactiia, 

attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  western  parts  of 
Asia.  Phraates  II.  and  his  successor  Artabanus  felt 
in  battle  again&i  these  intaders ;  but  (heir  fartliet 
progress  was  cHcctually  stopped  by  Mithradates  II., 
who  met,  however,  with  a  powerful  rival  in  Ttgraiivs, 
king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes  obtained  possession  of 
some  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  Paitbiao  «m> 
pire ;  but,  after  his  overthrow  by  the  Romana,  the  Par* 
tbians  acquired  their  former  power,  and  were  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  Rome.  —  Third  Pcnodf 
from  B.C.  A3  to  A.D.  236.  This  period  comprisoo 
the  wars  with  the  Romans.  The  invasion  of  Crrtssus, 
during  the  reign  of  Orodes,  terminated  in  the  duitlh  o| 
the  Roman  geooial  and  the  destruction  of  his  army, 
B.C.  63.  In  coiiaei|neiice  of  this  victorr,  the  Parthi* 
ana  obtained  a  great  increase  of  power.  They  invaded 
Syria  in  the  following  year,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Cassiua.  In  the  war  between  Cauax  and  Poinpey 
they  took  the  ride  of  the  latter,  and  after  the  death  of 
Ci'sar  they  sided  with  Brutus  and  Ca>*iu,».  Orodes, 
at  the  iiLstigation  of  L&ha-nus,  »utt  an  army  into  byria 
commanded  by  Pacorus  and  Labicnus,  but  they  were 
defeatei!  .  ■  following  year  by  Ventidius,  B.C.  iS, 
and  again  lu  ii  C.  S8.  In  B  C.  37,  Orodes  was  mur- 
dered bta  ton  Phraates  IV.,  sn  ambitious  and  cnct 
geiic  prince,  who,  as  ooon  aa  he  obuioed  the  thiobOt 
made  great  prepsraliona  foT  raoewinff  the  war  with  tho 
Romans.  Antony  marched  into  Media  a^'ainsl  him, 
but  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  Phraates, 
howover.  wee  uoabto  to  follow  np  his  victory,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  to  contend  with  Tind  iies,  a  formi- 
dable competitor  for  the  Parthian  ilirono.  After  an 
obstinate  struggle,  Tiridates  waa  dofeatod  (B.C.  tS), 
but  hr  rontrived  to  get  into  his  power  the  yoongeal 
soii  ot  i  araales,  with  whom  he  fled  to  Rome,  and  be- 
sought the  aid  of  Aitfustua.  .Menaced  by  a  Roman 
invasion,  and  in  dantfir  from,  a  large  part  of  his  own 
subjecu,  Phraates  willingly  made  great  eoneeaaiomi  to 
.\u;;usti)s.  He  sent  four  of  his  sons  to  Rome  as  hos- 
tages, and  restored  to  Augustus  the  Roman  standards 
which  had  been  taken  on  the  defeat  of  Craaaoa,  aft 
event  which  is  frc.j  ieiiiiy  alluded  U>  by  the  poets  of 
ihe  Augustan  i»ge.  The  history  of  Parthia  after  this 
becomes  of  less  importance,  and  is  little  more  thsn  a 
record  of  civil  wars  and  revolta,  which  tended  greatly 
to  diminish  tbe  powor  of  Ibb  ooe»  fomiidaMo  empire ; 
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tud  It  WM  the  great  object  of  Roman  policy  to  support, 
asmucbftii  possible,  jirttcnders  to  iho  ihrouts,  and  there- 
to prevent  all  offensive  oporattons  on  the  part  of  the  Par- 
twant.  TIm  jTMt  aol^ect  of  contention  between  the 
Romana  and  nitiriant  wm  the  kingdom  of  Armenk, 
whicli  Imd  laonarrhs  of  its  own,  and  was  nominally  in- 
dependent i  but  ita  rulen  were  alwaya  appointed  either 
by  tb«  Puttiiana  or  the  Romana,  and  the  attempte  of 
f  ><  h  iintion  to  place  its  own  dependants  on  the  throne, 
led  to  incessant  wars  between  ibcm.  In  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  Armeata  and  Heeopotamia  ivere  conrerted 
iiito  Roman  prorinros,  and  a  nfw  kin^j  of  the  Parlhi- 
iM  was  appuinicd  b)'  the  emperor.  Under  Hadnau, 
however,  the  conquered  territory  was  given  up,  and  the 
Euphratet  a^^ain  became  the  booodaiy  of  Paxtbta. 
The  two  nationa  now  remained  at  peace  with  each 
other  iiDtil  the  reii^ti  of  Marcus  Aurclius  and  Lucius 
Verus.  Uassius,  the  general  of  Verua,  met  with  great 
aoecess  in  the  war,  ami  at  len||th  took  and  almoat  de^ 
stroyt  d  the  powerful  city  of  Srleiiria  on  the  Tigria, 
A.U.  lOS.  Under  the  reign  of  Vologeocs  IV.,  the 
Phlthian  dominions  were  invaded  by  Septimiua  Sorer- 
US)  who  took  Ctesiphon  and  several  other  important 
places,  A.D.  108,  and  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire 
the  important  province  of  Osrhoene.  Caracalla  fol- 
lowed up  the  aucceaae*  of  bia  father ;  and  though  Ma- 
eriout,  who  came  after  him,  made  a  diagraeefal  peace 
with  t!if  r.irthians,  their  power  had  hn  otne  gn  atly 
weakened  by  the  conqueata  of  Vcrui>,  Sevcrus,  and 
Canealla.— Artaxerzee,  who  had  served  with  great 
re|iui  iiion  in  the  army  of  Artabanus,  the  last  king  of 
Parihia,  look  advantage  of  the  weakened  state  of  the 
monarchy  to  found  a  new  dyoaat^.  He  represented 
himaelf  ae  a  deacendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia, 
and  called  apon  the  Persians  to  recover  their  independ- 
ence The  CiiU  was  readily  responded  to:  a  largo 
Persian  army  was  collected ;  the  Parthiana  were  de- 
feated in  three  great  battles,  and  Artaferaee  aaeceed- 
ed  to  all  f!ie  dominions  of  the  Piirlhian  kings,  and  be- 
came the  fuuiider  of  thti  itew  Perstau  empire,  which  is 
oaaally  known  as  that  of  the  Sassanidx.  (  Vid.  Aitaxo 
erxes  IV  —  EnryrJ.  Us  Kn-nr! ,  vol.  17,  p.  295.)— 
The  Parllttaiis,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  of 
Scythian  origin;  and,  according  to  Justin  (41,  1), 
Iheir  name  8^fied»  in  the  Scythian  language,  "ban- 
ifAed^  or  **€xtk».**  Itidoms  makes  tho  same  state- 
ment, and  adds,  that  t!iey  were  driven  out  of  Scythia 
by  domestic  strife.  LOng.^  10,  2,  44. — Compare 
WM,  Vtrier-  und  MiuO-Atkn,  p.  545,  tn  noH*.) 
The  made  of  fightintj  adopted  by  tlirir  c.ivulrv  was  jie- 
cuhar,  and  well  calculated  to  annoy.  When  apparent- 
ly in  full  retreat,  they  woahl  turn  round  on  their  ateede 
and  discliarjTc  their  arrows  with  the  most  unerring  ac- 
curacy ,  and  hetice,  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  an- 
cient writer,  it  was  victory  to  them  if  a  counterfeited 
fligbt  threw  their  pursuers  into  disorder.  (P/ur,  Vit 
€fra$*.,ii.—fhnu ,  Od.,  1,  19,  II.  — Id  t*.,  2,  13. 
n.—Lucan,  1,       —Hcrodian.,  3,  4,  20  ) 

PAftTKViNS,  the  original,  and  subsequently  the  roy- 
al, prorinee  of  Paithia.  (TU.  remarks  near  the  com* 
mencemcnt  of  tho  prr-r  liii;^  artiiMe.) 

PakyaDKs  or  Parvardks  {Ploi.),  a  branch  of  Cau- 
easns,  running  off  to  the  southwest,  and  separating 
Cappadocia  from  Armenia.  On  the  cunfines  of  faii- 
padocia  the  name  was  changed  to  Scordiscus  :  it  here 
united  wiih  the  chain  of  Anlitai^s,  and  both  stretched 
onward  to  the  west  and  southwest  through  Cappado- 
cia. The  highest  olevatioA  in  this  range  was  Mo'na  A  r- 
gsBus.  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  P.irv  irdcs.  i-i  par- 
ticular, to  that  pan  of  the  chain  in  which  the  £u{^a- 
tes  and  Aiaaea  took  their  rise;  hut  Ftray  calls  this 
Capotes.    (Plin  ,  5,  27.'—9fr!jfjn,  528  ) 

Pasysatis,  a  Persian  princess,  queen  of  Ddriux 
Ochua,  by  whom  she  had  Artaxcrxcs  Mnemon  and 
Gytm  the  younger,  the  lattei  of  whom  was  her  fa- 
IXen.,  Anab.,  I,  1.)    She  is  represented  as 


a  very  crael  woman,  and  wreaked  her  \esgeaire  »  w 
as  she  was  able,  on  all  who  had  been  instramenui  ts 
the  fall  and  death  of  her  son.  One  of  the  prinopil 
soffeten  was  the  eonoch  Mesabates,  who  had  cot  of 
the  head  and  right  hand  of  Cyrus  by  onler  of  Arui- 
erxcs.  She  also  poisoned  Statira,  the  wife  of  tht 
king.  iPlut.,  Vit.  Artax.,  17.)  Voa  Hammer  isikM 
the  Perabn  name  to  have  been  Fn^jsair,  i.  e.,  *ftri> 
bom  "  (Wioi.  Jahrh  ,  vol.  p  394)  StriSo,  oc 
the  oiher  hand  (a  verv  poor  authont  v  m  such  s  unttet), 
says  that  the  ori£!  J  l'i  rv  .,n  name  was  FlMwir. 
(Strah  ,  7«5  — flSAr,  ad  C<««.,  p.  186  ) 

PASARGAD.t,  sometimes  written  Patttrgadii,  *at 
also,  but  only  by  Ptolemy  and  Solinus,  Pt$argtd«,\ 
▼ery  ancient  city  of  Persia,  and  the  rajal  icaidmt 
previous  to  the  foondmg  ofPeisepoKs.  tStmeiat- 
ferii.ri    of  opinion  has  existed  relative  to  it« 
but,  from  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  other  vmtcn, 
it  woold  sppear  to  have  stood  to  the  soadMast  «f 
Peraepolis,  and  near  the  confines  of  Camiariia  '.Van- 
ncrt,  Geogr.,  vol  6,  pt  2,  p.  529.  — fia^r,  d  Cut 
p.  1 18.)    Hence  Mont  r  is  wrong  in  fixing  the  positmi 
of  this  place  at  the  modem  Mourgavh  (vol.  I,  p.  206), 
winch  he.s  to  the  north  of  Persepolis,  an  ent»  a  which 
he  is  followed  by  Malte-Brun.    Pasargs'is  .vis  vioaie 
in  Coele-Persis,  on  the  banka  of  the  Cynt  ot  Kara 
{^nAo,  729).  a  cirenmatanee  which  wesU  seeai  i» 
point  to  tlie  modern  Pasa  or  Fasa  as  oconjpymg  iu 
site.    (Compare  the  remarks  of  Lastcn,  m  Enth  tni 
Oruhert  EncychpSik, :  v.  Prnttrgnim.)  It  wu  aid 
to  have  owed  its  on^-jn  to  3.  ramp  \s'h<.c\  rf miioed  on 
the  spot  where  Cyrus  deiu^tf  d  Astysge*,  isid  the  Mine 
of  the  city  has  been  explained  aS  signifying  "the  «mp 
of  the  Persians  "    [Suph.  Byz.,a.  r  — C«ul,4l.— 
Strabo,  730.)    lessen,  however,  says  th»t  it  miia 
"the  treasury  of  the  Persians.*'    Here  Cvra*.  r  f»ct, 
built  a  treasnry,  and  erected  his  own  tomo  m  in  tdjs- 
cent  psrk.   Strabo  (780)  snd  Arrian  (6. 30)  hire  pm 
a  de-cription  of  this  srjmlrhre,  taken  fro  n  th*  work  ot 
Arisiobulus,  who  had  visited  the  spot.   Actwdmg  »« 
their  aeeoonta,  the  tomb  wee  aitoatad  in  a  weB-wiierrf 
p.irk,  and  snrro'indod  by  nnmcrons  Irer?.    Tb*  h*"" 
part  of  it,  which  was  solid,  was  «t  a  quadrr... 
shape,  and  above  it  waa  a  chamber  boilt  of  tione.  wit^. 
an  cnfrnnre  «io  very  narrow  that  a  person  of  thmwd 
pliant  make  could  atone  pass  through.  AwtaW" 
entered  this  chamber  by  the  commat  d  of  .\leMad«T. 
and  found  in  it  a  0>lden  couch,  a  uble  «i<l> 
upon  it,  a  golden  coffin,  and  mao^  heaatirel  ginaMl«» 
swords,  and  chains.    Aristobulus  «avs,  that  the  iweiip" 
tion  on  the  tomb  was,  "Oh  man,  1  am  Cy^o^  wilO»^ 
quired  sovereignty  for  the  Persians,  and  was  Kmg  of 
.\8iB.  Do  not  then  pnidrre  me  this  monumetit."  Tint 
were  certain  Magi  appointed  to  guard  this  tomb.  'rt* 
received  every  day  a  sheep,  and  •  certain  qutntitj  w 
wine  and  wheat,  and  also  a  horse  every  laoPth  *»  * 
offering  to  Cyrus.    This  tomb  was  plnndetedwwf 
thi'  lifetime  of  .\lcxandcr  by  some  r^.•l^er^,     o  :sffi« 
off  everything  except  the  couch  and  the  coiTm  -.V 
eordfaif  to  PfntaTeh,  the  kings  of  Ptewli 
crated  at  PasartT.idn;  by  the  Magi.    (Vif.  ArUi,^}- 
Those  modem  travellers  who  make  Mon'gmh  com- 
spond  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pasargad*,  h»w  i'*' 
eov( f  d  a  building  in  the  plain  which  they  h»w  «• 
agiiied  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.    This  brnWif* 
called  by  the  pcoi  !e  of  the  country  "  A'«* 
Suleiman,*'  i  c,  the  tomb  of  the  rocrther  ef  SiJwtw 
and  the  description  pivm  by  Sir  IWieit  K- 1*" 
{TraveU,  vol.  1,  p.  4'J9)  corresponds  in  rraiTr^«« 
lata  to  that  of  Anisn  and  Suabo.  The 
no  inscription,  hat  on  a  |»insr  ra  the  nngMxrartoa! 
there  is  a  cunf^iform  inscription,  whreh  rJrolef«»i* 
an  essay  on  the  subject,  appended  to  Heerfn'*  *«» 
on  AsisfVOl.  1,  p.  360,  seqq  ,  f>e  trans  ).  mrri  e  ■ 
to  mean  "  Tyrus  tho  Kmc:,  rjler  of  ih-  vmvtnt. 
Saint- .Martin,  however  (Jounud  Anai^'iike  iiW' 
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vj,  I8S8),  auppotM  dnt  ft  ntbar  ntm  to  Aitaxtnw  I 

Ocbinsiiand  Lksscn,  a  moat  competent  atithority  on  ' 
ihe  sub}4>ct,  thinks  it  imposaible  to  make  out  the  name 
of  Cyras  in  thii  inscription.  H5ck  ia  of  opinion,  that 
Um  buUmg  dcaeiibed  by  Port«r,  tnd  before  him  by 
tfaritr.  b  »«  tomb  ofod*  of  the  Sutuiim  kings,  the 
ijfna^tv  that  ruled  in  Persia  from  the  third  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  century  of  our  en.  ( Veleni  Media 
If  Anitf  JfoimmMlM,  OKf.,  1618.)  Herodotoa  docs 
not  sjieak  of  Pasargada!  aa  a  place,  bnt  as  the  nobktit 
of  the  Persian  tiA>ea,  so  that  Cyrus  must  have  founded 
tbe  city  of  th0  me  name  in  tMW  temtflfj.  {tUnd.t 
1,  Itt  — Crnu^r,  ad  lac.) 

PisTntlt,  a  daughter  of  ttie  San  and  of  Persei's, 
ind  vviff  of  Mines,  king  of  Crete  The  ordinary  Ic- 
nnd  coDoected  with  her  name  baa  been  givea  ia  a 
Maftni  8itide(«Ml.  MimMaonts),  and  theofnnion  hta 

tht-rc-  br-  i  r'tlranred,  that  the  whoir  s'orv  rr^ts  on 
some  astronomical  basts,  and  that  Fasijihau  is  identi- 
cal with  the  moon.  Thus  wc  find  ihe  epithet  ITaffi- 
fMTf  aU'iUuminmg'*  or  aU-bright")  applied  to  Di- 
loa  in  the  Orphic  hymna  (36,  3),  after  havmg'been  giv- 
en  10  tbe  Sun  in  a  previous  effotion  (7, 14).  The  same 
MfBt  together  with  Ilatft^vQf,  ti  tppUed  to  Seiene« 
tr  the  raft  moon,  1»7  a  later  iMrd.  {Meaoiimt*,  Phifos. , 
ttpi  Kc:'r.pxC)i\  up.  Fabric,  Bibl.  Gr  ,  vol  8,  p  41.'). 
— Crnijcr,  Sj/mboltk,  vol.  4,  p.  88.)  The  "all-illu- 
•utif"  Fuipliao,  then,  i*,  with  overy  appcar«nce  of 
pru'  sMIitv.  a  goddess  in  the  (iphr-rc  of  iVe  Cretan  lunar 
wofship,  With  regard  to  Pasiphae,  r.oiiMdcrcd  as  a 
dffHiity,  we  have  no  direct  piraof  from  the  island  of 
Crete  itself:  in  Laconia,  however,  which  derived  so 
many  of  its  institutions  from  Crete.'several  confirma- 
tory circumstances  do  net  fail  to  present  themselves. 
Tcftalhan  raeotioDa  tbe  ora  le  of  Faaiphae  in  Laconia 
aa  ono  of  the  most  eelebreted  in  thet  country  {dt  Ani- 
ma.  r  ir  ^Op  .  vol  4.  p  311,  ed.  Semi)  Plutarch 
tiio  <peaks  of  a  temple  and  oracio  of  Pasiphae  at 
Thalamc,  though  be  leaves  it  undecided  what  partic* 
nl«r  dfiiv  ia  meant  by  the  name.  (Vit.  Agid.,  c.  9.) 
It  woald  6eem,  however,  to  have  been  an  oracle  of  one 
wt  then  most  ancient  and  revered  deitiea,  ud  there- 
five,  in  all  likehhood,  a  Cretan  one,  tinee  it  waa  con- 
fohed  on  all  great  politieal  occasiona  by  the  Spartan 
Ephen  (C«m|iare  Cic,  de  Divtti  ,  1,  43,  —  Pint., 
VU.  CUom-t  c.  7.) — Pauaaniaa  mentions  thia  satne 
anctniry  (8. 16).  He  eella  it,  indeed,  the  temple  tnd 
orscle  of  Ino  ;  and  yet  he  informs*  us  tliat  without  was 
a  statue  of  Paaipliae,  and  another  of  the  sun.  We 
most  here  rend  1  f atri^Mif  with  Sylburgius  and  Meur- 
«o«,  in  place  of  the  common  Irciion  Uaf^iiTjc.  (Con- 
sult, in  relation  to  the  Lacoman  Pasiphae,  Meursius, 
Mux.  Lacon.,  1,  4  ;  and,  on  the  subject  of  Pasiphae 

rnlty,  H'ock,  Krela,  roi.  %  Vorredef  p.  xxii. — Id. 
vol  9,  p  49,  sep.) 
P»«iTfr,Ri§     Via.  Tigris.  ' 
PA^Btlton ,  a  town  of  Epiroa,  the  capital  of  the  Mo- 
loeei.   Here,  according  to  Ptofareh  {Vit.  Pyrrh.),  the 
tffn:»«  of  Epinis  convened  the  solemn  asscmhly  of  the 
whole  nation,  when,  after  having  performed  the  cus- 
tomuy  eeerificea,  they  took  an  oath  that  they  vrooM 
gorem  according  to  the  established  laws,  and  the  peo- 
ple, in  return,  swore  to  maintain  the  constitation  and 
dc^er.d  the  kingdom.    After  the  termination  of  the  war 
hetwMQ  the  Romans  and  Pereeua,  king  of  Macedon, 
PlMMTon  did  not  eeeape  the  eentence  whieh  doomed 
to  destruction  sn  many  of  the  unfortunate  citifs  of 
Cpiroa  that  had  shown  an  inclination  to  favour  the 
caoao  of  the  enemy.    It  waa  given  np  lo  plunder,  and 
its  wall"*  were  levelled  to  the  groimd.    {Lit.,  45,  34.) 
With  regard  to  the  site  of  this  ancient  place,  it  aoema 
highly  probable  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  some  re- 
mufkabto  mina,  deeeribed  by  more  than  one  traveller, 
•ear  Jemmmma,  m  a  B  8-W.  direction,  and  about  four 
ho*ir«  from  that  ci'v.     {H»sihe$^s  Travels,  vol.  2.  p 
4M. — Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece^  vol.  1,  p.  138,  «ejj.) 


I    P  a  SSI  iiftw,  Plralus,  a  Roman  Irni^it,  nephew  lo  lb 

'  poet  Propertins,  whose  elegiac  compositions  he  sue 
cessfully  imitated.    Ho  likewise  attempted  lyric  poe- 
try with  equal  success,  and  choae  for  his  model  tbe 
writinge  of  Horace.    (.Piimft  £f.t  6,  9. — Cniut.f  de 
Poa.LMt  ,c  76  ) 

Patala.     V:d  Pattala. 

PatIka  {orum),  a  citj  of  Lycia,  on  the  left  bank  and 
at  the  mouth  of  die  river  Xsnthoa.   (Arrkm,  1,  94 

— Lfide's  Tour.  p.  183.)  .\ccording  to  Strabo  (665*, 
it  was  built  by  Patarus,  whom  mythology  luadti  a  son 
of  Apollo.  {Euttttk.  td  Dionys.  Perteg.,  v.  129. 
Hence  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  god  was  here 
held,  and  the  famous  oracle  which  he  had  in  thia  place. 
Hence  also  !tts  surname  of  Putareiis  (Hor.,  Od.^  3,4, 
84),  and  tbe  legend  that  be  apent  the  aix  winter^monlhe 
•t  Fattn,  tnd  tiw  niinmer  tt  Deloe.  {Servh*  otf 
Virg.,  ifin.,  4,  143.)  Strabo  speaks  of  the  nurrierous 
temples  in  this  city,  without  particulanzing  tbe  temple 
and  oracle  of  ApoUo.  The  oracle,  probably,  had  by  tnle 
time  derlinrd  in  reputation,  and  Mela,  the  geographer, 
speaks  of  it^^  JurmeT  fame  (1,  We  kain  from 

Strabo.  that  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus  restored  PaUra,  and 
attempted  to  change  ite  name  to  *'  AiainoA  in  Lycie 
but  this  eltention  doee  not  appear  to  have  auceeeded. 
Livy  and  other  writers  always  n?e  the  other  appella- 
tion. (Lib.,  37,  16.— id.,  38,  39.  — i'o/wA.,  22,  26  ) 
Peter*  wee  e  city  ofconeMerBble  vise,  MO  bad  a  good 
harbotir.  tho-igh  too  small  to  contain  the  allied  fleet 
of  the  Romans,  Hhodians,  and  other  Greek  states  in 
the  war  with  Antiochue.  S7,  17.)   It  te  now 

entirety  choked  np  by  encroaching  sands.  Appian 
remarks,  that  Paiiua  was  like  a  port  to  Xanthus; 
which  city  appears  from  Strabo  and  the  Stadiasmus 
to  have  been  on  the  benke  of  the  river  Xanthua,  eight 
or  nrae  mflea  above  Patera.— The  modem  Patera  oc* 
cupies  the  :h  i  f  the  ancient  city,  hut  is  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  ruins,  being  entirely  uninhabited. 
Captain  Beaufort  describes  the  harbour  of  Patera  ae  a 
swamp  filled  with  sand  and  bushes,  and  all  commnni- 
cation  with  thest^a  as  being  cut  off  by  a  atraighi  beach, 
through  which  there  in  no  opening.  Theeand  has  not 
only  filled  up  the  harbour,  but  haa  accomntated  to  « 
considerable  height  between  the  mine  end  the  river 
Xanthns.  The  ruins  are  represented  as  extensive. 
iCramer^tAsia  Minor ^  vol.  2,  p.  SSO. — Leake' t  Tour^ 
p.  18S.) 

PATAvIr.M,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  district 
of  Venetia,  and  Httuate  between  the  Meduacus  Major 
and  Minor,  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course.  From 
its  celebrity  and  iinpnrtance  it  may  justly  be  consid- 
ered as  the  capital  of  ancient  Venetia,  The  story  of 
its  foundation  by  Antenor  is  one  which  will  scarcely 
be  believed  in  the  pieaent  day,  though  so  univeraalhr 
accredited  \j  the  poete  of  antiquity.  (JEn  ,,  1,  Sil.  ■ 
I  —  Compare  Mela,  2,  A.—Solin.,  8  —Srnnc.,  CttiutL 
ad  Hclv.,  7.)  It  aeema  aa  difficult  to  refute  aa  to 
prove  a  fact  of  eo  remote  an  era :  but,  granting  the 
origin  of  Patavium,  as  f.)-  n-^  re:::irJs  the  Trojan 
prince,  to  be  an  invention  ol  a  iau  r  period,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  tradition  abObUl  he  wholly  desti- 
tute of  foundation  :  perhaps  a  aimilarity  of  name  be> 
tween  the  .'\ntcnor  of  Homer  end  the  chief  of  the 
Heneti  might  not  nnrea-'onably  be  6xed  upon  as  ac- 
counting for  thia  otherwise  improbable  atory ;  moat 
imprdtwle.  mdecd,  wfen  we  consider  that,  in  the  Iliad, 
,\ntenor  is  repreyenteo  as  of  the  Mme  ape  with  Priam 
(3,  148).  —  An  intcrcating  event  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  Patavium  is  recorded  at  some  length  by 
T/ivv.  who  naturally  dwells  on  it  as  honourable  to  his 
native  city  (10,  2).  A  Spartan  fleet,  under  the  con» 
mand  of  Cleomencs,  king  of  Laccdarmon.  being  driven 
by  cootniy  winde  from  the  neighbourhood  oiTarea- 
tum,  to  the  aid  of  vrtiieh  city  he  nad  been  aommoned 
against  a  threatened  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Romans 
{SltabOt  206),  arrived  roexpectedty  in  the  Adiiatic« 
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tod  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  McduMus  Major, 
ind  Mat  the  {)rci>ent  viUifea  of  Chiozsa  and  Fusma. 
A  party  of  llu  se  adventurers,  having  rwivai^n  J  .iie 
river  in  hoiuq  li^Ut  v«;»m:U,  efleclc-U  a  idtiuiug,  <in<i 
pvosMdcd  to  bum  and  {dander  the  dofenc<;les8  vUla- 
get  on  iu  bulks.  The  alarm  of  this  nmypectad  al* 
Uck  soon  inched  Patavium,  wboae  nhabitanta  wen 
kept  continually  on  the  alert  and  in  arms,  from  fear 
uf  ibo  neighbouhog  Gaula.  A  force  waa  inataotl/ 
ducpetched^to  icpcTtliB  ioTedeo;  ud  aoch  the 
skill  aiid  promptitude  with  which  the  aer^  icc  was  per- 
forutod,  that  the  marauders  were  iturpriaed  aud  llu^ir 
teaacls  taken  before  the  news  of  this  reverse  could 
reach  the  fleet  at  the  luouih  of  the  nvcr.  Ailacked 
at  his  moorings,  it  v>a«  not  wiihuut  great  lo&^,  both  in 
•bipe  end  men,  that  the  Spartan  commander  effected 
bis  escape.  The  abielda  of  the  Greeks  asd  the  beaks 
of  their  galleys  were  soapended  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
and  an  annual  mock-figni  on  the  Mcduacus  served  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  so  proud  a  da;  iu  ihc  aa- 
nak  of  PttsTiani.  Tnie  event  is  placed  by  tbe  lUh 
man  historian  in  the  -ISOth  year  of  Rome.  Strabo 
speaks  of  Patavium  as  the  greatest  sod  most  llour ii>h- 
ing  city  in  the  north  of  Italy  ;  and  states  that  it  count- 
ed iu  his  '  riir  r>i)0  Roman  koigbts  among  its  citizens, 
and  could  ai  Qiw  period  vend  20,000  uii:u  into  the 
field.  Its  msQufactures  of  cloth  and  woollen  stufis 
were  ceoomied  Ibiongboal  Ilaljr,  sod,  t(^ethec  with 
its  traffic  in  Ttrious  cominodities,  sufficiently  sttested 
th<>  great  wtaUh  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants 
(Suab.,  Compare  Martial*  U,  111.)  Vessels 

could  come  up  to  Pataviam  fimn  the  sea,  a  disUnce 
of  2.10  .-"liiilia.  by  thi^  Mcdutcus.  About  six  miles  to 
the  south  of  ilie  ctty  were  the  celebrated  PaiaviiUB 
AquM.  {Plin  ,  2,  103  —/J.,  31.  6.)  The  prindpal 
source  was  dislinguiahed  by  the  name  of  Apoiius 
Fou«i,  fruui  whence  that  of  Bagni  d'Al/ano,  by  which 
these  waters  arc  at  present  known,  has  evidently  been 
formed. — ^The  modeio  Fadiu  (in  Italian  Fadopa)  oc- 
cupies the  site  «f  the  ancient  PatsTinm.  {Cramer'M 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1.  p.  120,  s(qq  ) 

PATsacuifOSt  histuriaii.  (Ki^.  Velieius  P«L«ir- 
colua.) 

Patmou,  a  small  rocky  I^Ia^d  in  the  .llgran,  south 
of  Icana,  and  southwest  of  isauio^.  It  beluug«d  to 
the  group  of  the  Sporadcs.  This  island  appears  to 
have  bad  no  place  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  city. 
It  became  a  spot  of  some  consequence,  however,  m 
the  early  history  uf  t'nu  church,  from  St.  John's  iiavinj^ 
been  banished  to  it,  and  hviia^  here  written  iua  Apoc- 
riypse.  It  ie  the  genefsl  opinion  of  eominsntston  on 
Scripture,  that  St.  John  was  banished  to  Patmoa  to- 
wards the  close  of  thu  rcign  of  Domitian.  It  is  not 
known  how  longliis  captivity  lasted,  but  it  is  thought 
that  he  was  released  on  the  death  uf  Domitian,  which 
happened  A.D.  QQ,  when  he  Tcltft:d  to  Kphc^uti. 
(Ircn  ,  2,  22,  6.—Etueb  ,  Hut.  EccUs.,  3,  18.  — Dio 
Cats.,  68, 1.)  A  small  bay  on  the  east  side,  and  two 
others  on  the  western  shore,  divide  Patmos  into  two 
portions,  of  which  the  soutliern  is  the  muri'  considtra- 
oie.  The  modern  name  of  the  ialaod  is  X'ai/no  or 
Ptf&NDMt.  It  eontains  seveisl  chorehee  and  convente ; 
the  principal  one  is  dedicated  to  the  apostle.  There 
are  also  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  and  some 
other  remains.  ( WAit/in^/on,  in  WalpoWs  Memoirs 
of  Turkey,  vol.  2,  p  1-^  )  Dr.  Clarke,  in  speaking  of 
Patmos,  declares  that  lutTL  is  nut  a  upol  in  the  Archi- 
pelago with  more  of  the  semtiiance  of  a  volcanic  origin 
than  this  ialaod.   {TrapeU,  voL  6«  p.  73,  Loud,  sd.) 

PiTRjK,  a  city  of  Achaia,  west  of  Rhinm,  end  at 

the  opening  of  tlie  Corintliian  Gulf.  It  is  said  to  have 
Iteeo  built  on  the  site  of  three  towns,  called  Aroe, 
AntheSf  and  MesssUs,  which  hsd  been  founded  by  the 
lonians  whrn  they  were  in  possession  of  the  country. 
On  their  e.\pul»ion  by  the  Acbssana,  the  ainall  towoa 
me  uiiuned  fall  iota  the  haada  ^  Patimi%  an  tt- 


lusthoos  chief  of  that  p«opic ;  wh^  uniuog  littut  ibu 
one  city,  called  it  bjr  his  name.  Patra  "frm 
atcd  by  Ilerodotus  anM>ng  the  12  cities  of  Aehai»(l, 
4ti).  ^\'c  are  m formed  by  TLucydidts,  Uul,  don^ 
the  interval  of  peace  whicli  occuned  in  the  Pek^ 
nesiafi  war,  Alcibisdes  jpeouaded  iu  inhabiiuiu  le 
build  long  walls  down  to  the  sea  (fi,  53)  Tm 
one  of  the  first  towns  which  renewed  tLu  ftotril  tji. 
tew  after  the  interval  occsHoacd  by  the  Macfdouas 
domiako  throughoot  Gieace.  (Pol^ ,  S,  41 )  In 
maritime  situation,  oppotitc  to  the  coast  of  j£:oLi:i;,d 
Acarnania,  rendered  it  a  \uj  advaatagsoaa  |ioit  iot 
commimicating  with  these  coantiies;  udiaisS^ 
cial  war.  Philip  of  Macedon  fre()ueatly  landoi  bis '.rocpj 
there  ai  his  expeditiooa  into  PelopooDesus.  Tk:  IV 
tneans  sustained  auch  severe  losses  io  tbe  Mtmt 

A^nsan  war,  that  thebw  men  who noMiud  m ihi 

city  determined  to  abandon  it,  and  to  reside  lotheKU- 
rouading  villages  and  boroughs.  (PaitMnioj,  7, 18. 
-^PofymUt  40, 3,  acy ^ . }  Patiw  was,  hewem,  fused 
to  its  former  flourishing  condition  after  the  iuUte  of 
Acttum  by  Augustus,  who,  io  addition  to  ili  iupened 
inhabiianu,  sent  thither  a  laife  body  ef  cokituit»,ck> 
sen  from  hia  veteran  soldiers,  and  granted  to  the  city, 
thus  restored  under  bis  auspices,  all  llie  pnvtltgu 
usually  conceded  by  the  Romans  to  their  coknuei 
Strabo  (987)  affinas,  that  io  his  day  it  MM  a  MP  ud 
populous  town,  with  a  good  haibott.  Tlw  mtkn 
Pairas  occu{>ies  the  site  of  the  aaciiwt  ti^.  (Glr 
rner'a  Anc.  Greue,  voh  3,  p.  67.) 

Patroci^s,  one  of  the  Grecian  chicfttiot  diuuf 
the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Mencetius,  and  of  Sihetiile  lie 
daughter  of  Acastus,  and  ihe^  beloved  intMH  ui  Aciiil- 
laa.  Having  in  hia  youth  accidentaHy  killed  Cliite- 
ymus.  the  son  of  Ampbidamaa,  in  a  nomeat  of  ua^ 
ernable  fury,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  bom  Opm, 
where  hia  father  reigned,  and  found  au  isvliio  »iti 
Peleos,  ktO|g  of  Phthia,  who  educated  hun  wi!^  iu* 
soQ  Acbttles  under  the  centaur  Chiion;  sad  tbu  vu 
contracted  between  ihu  two  youthful  hcroei  j  lu-'i- 
ship  tiiat  never  audWrod  liie  slightest  diuiiiiuUM.>-  W 
on  the  determinatiou  of  Aciulles  to  reur«  froio  tk 
war  ::!''T  hii  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  Pstrod* 
impaiiciit  at  the  successes  of  liit*  Tio^ius,  uiaiml 
permission  from  his  friend  10  lead  the  The«iliaw» 
the  conflict.  Achillea  eouippcd  him  to  his  own  m- 
mour,  except  giving  Uim  tiie  spear 
no  one  but  the  hero  himself  could  wield,  tnd  wbici 
be  bad  received  from  bis  (aiiier  Peleas,  on  whoia  CIh- 
roo  hsd  bestowed  it.         1ft,  140. scff )  The 

Sgtin  [)roved  completely  successful;  aiiil  from  li< 
couateroaiion  into  which  the  Trojans  tli-'^anK 
the  preaeoco  of  tbo  aupposed  ActaiUss.  Pstrocio* »» 
enabled  lo  pursue  thrm  to  the  very  walls  of  iIm"^- 
The  proiecliiig  baud,  however,  of  their  tOteUiTf* 
Apollo,  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  brave  Grtt  ^  u..  ^ 
neatb  lha  arm  of  Uoetor,  who  was  p0werlui<y 
by  the  son  of  Latona.  A  fierce  ceolsst  ensoed  » 
the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  of  which  .Vju.  nui  Mf> 
daus  ullimately  obtaiood  poaseaston.  'li^ 
AcbiUee.  and  the  foneial  lUos  peifonned  id  boaoutoi 
his  friend,  are  detailed  in  the  18th  and  :3d  L«*Md 
the  Iliad.  Pa,lrcH;Ius  was  surnamed  .Ma*a:iUidnBt0 
Ills  father,  and  AcloruUs  from  his  grandfsiber  («*• 
a  ,  I.  c.  —  ApoUod.,  3,  13— Jtf*fi»../«*^W.^'*' 
Ocul,  Met.,  13,  273.) 

Patulcius,  a  surname  of  Janus.    (Tri.  Ji"3M 
Paabimw,  a  Hooma  commander.   ( Kii- 
Panliniis.) 

pAOLua,  I.  .T:mii.h;s.  son  of  the  consul  '^^ff^'Jf 
name,  who  fell  in  the  battle  near  Cann*  (B.C.  -16)- 
aftar  using  his  otmoat  cfforu  to  ehsek  * 
his  colleague.  Young  jEmilius  was  a  ^•••.''^I'j 
the  death  of  his  father,  yet  by  his  personal  ««'*y!L 
(he  powciial  iiiflueiiM  of  hia  iMBd^ha  avMiMw 
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aioed  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  country.  Hia  tis- 
tci  JEmim  U4«  ludinad  to  P.  Comeliu»  Scipio,  the 
conqueror  of  Hanrwbal,  wiw  contui  for  the  second 
umv  B.C.  194;  and  this  very  year  ./Emilius,  though  he 
bad  I'Ad  no  public  oSice,  was  appointed  one  of  three 
com aiL£»  10 tiers  to  conduct  a  colony  to  Crotona,  in  tiie 
amidi  qI  Utly* »  ciiy  with  which  he  might  claim  tome 
eeaaexion  on  tKe  ground  of  his  descent  from  MemoN 
cua.  the  ^un  of  Pyiha;:oras.  Two  years  after,  at  the 
a^e  el  aU*ui  ^U,  iif  w^s  elected  a  curule  x-dile  in  prcf- 
•reneei,  if  we  may  beheve  Plntafcfa,  to  twelve  candi- 
date? of  *uch  merit  ti.at  rvery  one  of  ihrm  bccariK- 
afiur.xard  consuls.  Ihs  xdili'^hip  was  dl^UIlg^l^iti:d 
h\  riuny  ioiprovLtnents  in  the  ciiv  and  ijeiirhbourhuod 
(k  Rome.  The  followinff  year  (191  6  C.)  he  held  thf 
office  of  prsetor,  and  in  that  capacity  was  goremor  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  .Spanisli  pciiii.*iul.i,  with  a 
eopaidendile  DtKce  under  hia  command.  The  t^pomU 
■ant  wu  lenewed  the  foHowinff  year,  hnt  with  en- 
largt  J  powers,  for  ho  now  bore  tne  ti:Ie  of  jirm-onsiil, 
uni  J^iis  Accompajued  by  double  the  usual  number  of 
lieiors.  In  an  engigement,  boweTer,  with  the  Loei- 
tar,:.  6<3O0  of  his  men  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest 
ou)  ^\td  Ltcuiud  tilt-  works  of  the  camp.  Dut  this 
disgrace  was  retrieved  in  the  third  year  of  his  govern- 
Beat,  by  «  a^oMi  defeat  of  'Uw  enemjr,  in  which  18,000 
of  their  mee  were  left  opou  the  field.  For  this  succms 
a  public  ihariksgivinfj  was  \oU  J  by  llie  scnalc  in  hon- 
our of  .flaultus.  boon  after  he  returited  to  Hume, 
and  fimod  that  he  had  been  appointed,  in  bis  absence, 
cr:c  •>(  the  ten  commi'^sioiH  r.i  for  regulating  affairs  in 
vuii  p^riof  Western  A^siA  .vhiuh  had  lately  been  wrest- 
ed by  the  Sctpios  from  Antiochus  the  Great. 
,£iiulius  was  a  member  also  of  the  college  of  augure 
from  an  early  age,  bat  we  do  not  find  any  means  of 
Lxid^  the  iieriod  of  :iis  election.  As  a  candid-itf  for 
the  coosulsbip  ha  met  with  refieated  repulaea,  and  oid^ 


thadwooor  in  183  B.C.,  nine  years  after  hoh 

iog  the  o/Hcc  of  prTtor.    During  this  and  the  following 
y«ai  hf&  comioaitdcd  an  army  in  Liguria,  and  succiedtd 
in  the  complete  rcJoctiao  of  a  powerful  people  called 
the  Iii^uni  (wiio  ii,i\>j  K'f;  their  iiftnic  in  ihv  iniinliino 
(o«i]  of  AiUnga^  foriutrly  AUnum  Inyjunuiu).  A 
pui;bc  ihatikagiTing  of  three  days  was  immediately 
vntad.  and,  oa  his  retuio  to  Romei  he  had  the  honour 
«f  a  iiiemph.   For  the  next  ten  years  we  lose  sight  of 
^mdius,  am!  at  •.hiM?ii(l  of  this  pcnoil  hn  is  onl)'  tnen- 
tiQoed  as  bejog  selected  by  the  inbabitauts  of  farther 
%»ia  to  piDlact  iheir  interesta  at  Rome,  an  honour 
-.M.icfi  at  once  proved  and  added  to  his  influenco.  Ii 
wa*  ^t  ihi-i  period  (U.C.  171)  that  the  last  Mitctdu- 
■aio  war  comineticed ;  and  though  the  Romans  could 
iy  hare  anticipated  a  strueglc  from  Perseus,  who 
~  from  his  father  only  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  great  Macedonian  monarchy,  ytt  three  con«uIs,  in 
thiee  lecceasite  years,  were  more  than  baffled  bis 
am*,  b  B.C.  168  a  second  eonsolship,  and  with  it 
the  comoMnd  ag.^iiitit  Perseus,  was  intrusted  to  .En^il- 
ina.    He  was  now  al  least  60  years  of  age,  but  be  wa» 
■opported  by  two  sons  and  two  sons-in-Taw,  who  pos- 
*c*s«d  both  vii^'our  aiid  ability.     By  Papiria,  a  lady  be- 
tiutgiog  to  one  af  Uic  ttrait  families  m  Rumc,  he  lud  two 
and  three  daughters.    Of  the  sons,  the  elder  had 
'  into  the  boose  of  the  Fabii  by  the  cele- 
brated OMaent  of  HanDibat,  and  consequently  bore  the 
tiimc  of  Quintus  Fabitis  .Maxum;s,  w  ith  the  addition  of 
.^fatlianua,  to  mark  his  onginal  connexion  with  the 
fcOMW  M  the  iEimilii.   The  younger,  only  seventeen 
yeirs  of  age  at  this  period,  had  been  adopted  by  his 
O  A  ii  cou»ui,  the  sou  ol  Scipio  Africanus,  and  was  now 
callc'l  by  the  same  name  as  his  grandfather  by  adoption, 
VIZ. ,  P.  Comelios  Scipio,  with  the  addition  of  i£mil- 
idru«,  as  IB  hia  brother's  case.    The  careless  reader 
•  f  Roman  history  often  confounds  these  two  persons, 
mmi  th«  more  ao  aa  the  youn^r  eveotaatl^  acquired 
■ht  mmm  title  of  AfrirMiu.  Bjj  dn  namag^  of  taa 


daughters,  again,  ^roiliua  waa  father-in-law  to  M arena 
Porcius  Cato,  son  of  the  censor,  and  to  i^iius  Tubero. 
These  four  youn^  men  accompanied  .£milius  to  tht 
war  in  Macedonia,  and  all  contributed  in  a  marked 
manner  to  his  success.  Perseus  was  strongly  posted 
in  the  ran^c  uf  Olympus  to  defend  the  passes  froo) 
Perrhdbia  tnto  Macedonia,  but  he  allowea  himself  te 
be  ou^l^aMBamd.  JEmliue  msde  good  h»  pessagc 
through  the  mountains,  and  the  two  armies  were  boob 
j  Hi  view  of  each  other  near  Pydna.  On  the  evening  be* 
I  fore  the  battle,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  named 
^  .*^u!pic  HI'S,  obtained  the  consult  prrn.ission  to^ddres* 
i\m  troops  upon  a  point  which  waa  of  no  little  impor- 
tance in  those  ages.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  it  was 
known  to  Sulpicius,  would  occur  that  night,  and  he 
thought  It  prudent  to  prepare  the  soldiers  for  it.  Whei 
the  eventful  inoineiit  arri\ed,  the  .'*oId:ers  went  out,  in- 
deed, to  assist  the  moon  in  ber  labours  with  the  usual 
clamour  of  their  kellles  and  psns,  nor  omitted  to  offia 
litr  the  light  of  their  lorchc."* ;  but  the  r.ccne  was  one  ol 
amusement  rather  tliau  fear.  In  the  Macedonian  camp, 
on  the  other  band,  superstition  produced  the  usual  ef- 
fect of  horror  and  alarm ;  and  on  the  follow  ing  day  the 
result  of  the  battle  corresponded  to  the  ftchnys  of  the 
night.  In  a  single  hour  the  hopes  of  Perseus  were 
destroyed  for  ever.  The  monarch  fled  with  scarcely  a 
companion,  and  on  the  Atrd  day  reached  Amphipolis. 
Ttieiice  ho  proceeded  to  Samotlirace,  wliere  he  .soon 
after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  dale 
of  the  battle  of  Pydna  has  been  fixed  by  the  eclipse  to 
the  22d  of  June,  l.ivy,  imUf  d,  as>iaiis  it  to  a  day  in 
the  early  part  of  Sipteaiber  ;  but  it  ih  uui  iniposaible 
that  the  difference  may  be  owing  to  some  irre^laiitj 
in  the  Roman  calendar,  which,  prior  to  the  Joltan  coi 
rcction,  mnat  often  have  diflered  widely  from  the  pret 
en!  distribution  of  the  year  The  Romans  were  care 
ful  io  recording  the  ^ay  of  every  important  battle. 
After  reducing  Macedonia  to  the  form  of  e  Romar. 
province,  -llimlius  proceeded  on  his  return  to  Epirus. 
Here,  under  liit:  order  of  the  aenaie,  he  treacherously 
surprised  seventy  towns,  and  deliveied  up  to  his  army 
150,000  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  all  their  prop- 
erty as  plunder.  On  his  arrival  in  Rome,  however, 
he  found  in  this  army,  with  whom  he  was  far  from  pop- 
uUti  the  chief  ojqiooeots  to  his  claim  to  a  triumpL 
This  honour  he  at  hst  obtained,  and  Perseus,  with 
his  young  children,  ^onlC  of  them  too  young  to  bo  sen- 
atbie  of  their  situation,  were  paraded  for  three  success- 
ive daya  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  But  the  tri> 
uinphant  general  had  a  severe  lesson  from  affliction  in 
tlie  uiidsl  of  hu  honour.  Of  two  hons  by  a  second 
wife  (he  had  long  divorced  Papiria),  one,  aged  twelve^ 
died  five  days  before  the  thumfdi,  die  other,  aged  four- 
teen, a  few  days  after ;  so  that  he  liad  now  no  son  to 
hand  down  hi.s  name  to  posterity.  ,/Emilius  lived  eight 
yean  after  bis  victoij  over*Perscus,  in  which  period 
we  need  enlj  mention  his  ceosoiship,  B.C.  184.  At 
his  death,  160  B  C  ,  his  two  sons,  who  had  hrcn  ndopt- 
ed  into  other  familtes,  Fabius  and  Scipio,  hotumred  hia 
memory  in  the  Roman  fashion  by  tne  exhilutiur.  of 
funeral  games;  and  the  .^delphi  of  Terence,  the  last 
comedy  the  poet  wrote,  was  firslriresented  to  the  Ro- 
man Jioblic  on  this  occasion.  The  fact  is  attested  by 
the  inscription  stUl  prefixed  to  the  plaj.  iEmiliois 
found  in  nis  grateful  fttend  Pblybioa  one  wflling  and 
able  to  coniini  nwratc,  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  his  vir- 
tues. Few  Romans  have  received  ao  favourable  a 
character  Itom  htsUny.  (Eneycl.  U».  Knou-l ,  \o],l, 
p.  143.) — II.  iEgineU,  a  medical  writer.  {Vid,  iEgj- 
ncta.) — III.  A  native  of  Alc&andrca,  who  wrote,  A.I). 
378,  an  Jmtraiuction  to  Astrology  (Rlaayuy^  df  1^ 
'A7Toreltafta7iK^)f  dedicated  to  bis  son  Cronammon^ 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  We  have  also  a  body 
of  5choIja  on  this  work,  composed  A  D.  11.51.  The 
author  of  tbcae  is  called,  io  one  of  the  MSS.,  by  the 
apparently  Anbian  aanw  of  Apomaaar.  Another  wil- 
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tar,  equally  unknown,  by  the  name  of  Heliodonis,  is 
die  author  of  a  Cummcnury  on  this  nme  work,  in  53 
dnptent,  which  still  remains  in  MS  There  are  two 
editions  of  the  work  of  Paalot:  one  by  Scbatoo, 
Wtub.,  1596,  9ro,  and  the  other  in  IS8B,  WiuA., 
4lo.  (,Scho!K  //I'.n'.  Lit  Gr  ,  vol  7,  p.  47.}— IV.  Si- 
lentianus,  a  poet  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  (Vid.  Si- 
Iwitiariua.) 

P,4ir>  inT4«,  T.  son  of  Clcomhrotns,  was  of  ihat  royal 
bouse  in  Sparta  which  traced  lU  descent  from  Eurys- 
Ihenes.  Aristotle  calls  htm  "  king,"  but  he  only  gov- 
erntd  f»  the  cousin-gcnnan  and  guardian  of  Pleiatar- 
chus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
I^MBldas.  Pausanias  comes  principally  into  uotico 
w  commander  of  the  Grecian  armv  at  the  battle  of 
Plataa.  The  Spartan  eontmfent  had  heen  delayed 
as  long  a.s  was  posMlile  ;  lint,  owing  to  tlir  rr  prescn- 
tatiOQS  made  by  the  Athenian  muniUrs  at  Lacedar- 
mon,  it  waa  at  last  despatched,  though  not  until  the 
Persians  had  advanced  into  nu  otin.  I'his  dtlay,  liow- 
ever,  had  one  good  eifcci,  t!i:it  of  taking  the  Argtves* 
bjr  tnrpriee,  and  defeating  their  design  of  intercepting 
any  troops  hostile  to  Persia  which  might  maiehthioogn 
their  territory.  The  Spartans,  nnder  the  command  of 
Pausanias,  got  6aff  to  the  Uihrnus,  met  the  Athenians 
at  Eleaais,  and  ultimately  took  up  that  poaition  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Flatm.  Tbe  retail  la  well  known. 
Pausanias,  elated  by  his  success,  took  all  methods  of 
ahowing  his  own  unfitness  to  enjoy  good  fortune.  Be- 
ing acnt  with  20  shipa,  and  in  tJie  capeeity  of  com- 
■rt^srdfT  ill  rliir^f  of  the  confederatea,  to  the  coaet  of 
.\su  .M  !ior,  he,  by  his  overbearing  condtict,  disgnated 
the  (nrtks  tinder  his  command,  and  jiiirticularly  those 
Aaiatic  Greeka  who  bad  lately  revolted  from  the  Per- 
•ian  rale.  To  hia  oppreedon  he  added  an  aflTeetatton 
of  Eastern  luxury  ;  iiml  wli.-it  we  know  of  Spartan 
maonert  aeems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  mix- 
lore  eonld  poeeibly  be  more  repugnant  to  persons  ac- 
custcmod  at  once  to  Prr^ian  ck'^aiice  and  Ionic  rc- 
fineiueiit,  than  a  clumsy  uuUiiUon  of  both,  such  as  the 
conduct  of  Pausanias  in  all  probability  prcbcnttd  Prt  j- 
odicc  in  faroor  of  the  Atheoiana,  who  were  of  the 
Ionic  race,  was  aiao  actiTe;  intrigtiea  eommeneed,  the 
Athenians  enrouraj,'!  d  tht'in.  and  Paii?tanias  w  as  re- 
called. Much  criminality  was  imputed  to  him  by  those 
Oteeka  who  came  to  S|Mrta  from  the  seal  of  war,  and 
his  ronduct  was  cli  arlv  more  like  llie  exercise  of  ar- 
bitrary power  than  of  regular  nuhiarv  command.  He 
waa  accordingly  pat  on  his  trial.  Private  and  public 
charges  were  brought  against  hina ;  from  the  former 
he  was  acquitted,  but  his  Medism  (or  leantntr  to  Per- 
aia)  seemed  to  be  clearly  provt  d  l)orcis  was  vtnt  in 
bia  place;  but  tbe  Spartan  suorcroacy  bad  received  ita 
.  dcMb-Mow,  and  Uieneeforwaro  LacMsroon  Interfered 
mly  aparin^rly  in  the  pr<yecution  of  the  contest  with 
Pmia.  Pausanias,  however,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
diaapfiolntod  man,  went  in  a  priv&to  capacity  to  the 
Hellespont,  on  pretence  of  joiniii!:  tiie  arniv.  -•\f^er 
the  lakiiitf  of  Dyzantiuin,  which  happened  during  his 
command,  he  had  winked  at  tbe  escape  of  cortiin  Per- 
aian  fugitivea  of  rank,  and,  by  mcana  of  an  accomplice, 
had  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  Persian  monarch,  contain- 
ing an  niTcr  to  snbiut^ale  Greect^  to  his  dominion,  and 
aubjoining  the  modest  request  of  having  hta  daughter 
10  wife.  A  faTOuraUe  anawer  had  dated  bin  to  each 
n  degree  as  to  disgust  the  allies  in  the  manner  already 
Otatrd  On  bis  second  journey  he  was  forcibly  pre- 
vented from  entering  Byzantium,  upon  which  ne  re- 
tired to  a  city  in  Troas  There,  Ion,  his  conduct  was 
nnfavoiirabiy  reported  at  boiiie,  and  a  messenger  was 
despatched  with  orders  for  bis  immediate  return,  under 
threats  of  decUriog  bim  e  public  enemy.  Pausanias 
wtomed,  but  it  was  atill  hard  to  brii^  Borne  any  defi- 
nite charge  against  li m  i  id  the  Spartans  were  >hy  of 
tddocing  any  but  tbo  strongest  evidence.  At  last, 
knraver,  one  ofhn  oiiiiMuiM,bA«ii|gdiaMv«red  tktt 


he  waa,  like  all  his  predecessor;,  the  betm  of  onicn 
for  his  own  death,  as  well  as  of  hi«  master  s  treason,  dt. 
nounced  him  to  the  ephori.  By  their  instnclioeft,ilii 
neraon  took  aanctoary,  and,  tbroarij  a  partition  vait 
by  a  preconcerted  ptan  In  a  hat  where  be  bid  fognd 
refuge,  thty  had  the  opportunity  of  hcinnj  Viurr-u 
acknowledge  bis  own  treason,  durme  a  visit  whtcb  k 
paid  to  hia  refractory  messenger.  The  ephori  proceed, 
cd  to  arrest  Pausanias;  bvit  a  hint  from  imt  gf  ihtii 
number  enabled  him  to  make  his  iiicii[>e  to  ibe  iempit 
of  Minerva  of  the  *•  Brazen  House,"  only.  howtTw, 
to  suffer  a  more  lingering  death.  He  was  >ht.t  i:;  r. 
the  temple,  and,  when  on  the  brink  of  surTti.uji,  wu, 
brought  out  to  die  (D  C.  407).  His  mother  ii  uid  to 
have  carried  the  firat  atone  to  the  teinple  door  fortbt 
purpoae  of  immuring  him  within,  {fhueyd.,  l,  131 

scqfj  —F.ncyrl  Vs  Knmrl  ,  vol  17,  p^330.>-n  .K 
youth  of  nobie  family,  at  tbe  court  of  Philip,  and  vi» 
filled,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  a  post  in  tbe  rojil 
(guards  Tie  is  rendt  red  inr  tnorable  in  hlfiorr  fox  :ht 
murder  of  Ptulip  of  Maredon,  faiher  of  .Meiander  the 
Great.  The  motive  that  impelled  him  to  the  deed 
waa,  that  bo  had  auffered  an  outrage  6obAuiIii«,  one 
of  the  eonrtiera,  for  which  Philip  had  rafined  to  prt 
him  (iattsfaction.  (Vid.  Philippus )  .\ft«  corrmt- 
ting  the  deed.  Uie  maiden  r  ruahed  to«atd)  the  gstet 
of  the  city,  where  boieee  were  waiting  for  faim.  H* 
wa"  closf  iv  pursued  by  some  of  the  £m[  L>f!i-?nof 
the  royal  boiiy-goard,  but  he  woulJ  Ium-'  n  ■  us-ud  b^ 
fore  they  had  overtaken  him  if  his  smM  h»d  not  be«i 
caught  by  the  stump  of  a  vine,  whidi  brotigbt  ban  I* 
the  ground.  In  the  first  heat  of  their  pswwn  Im  pw- 
suers  despatched  him.  {Juyitn,  9,  C  —Ih  i  .  1? 
93.)— III.  A  traveller  and  geographical  writer,  nim 
native  coantry  ha«  not  been  clearly  aseerttiwd  H« 
is  sijjiposcd  hv  some  to  have  been  horn  in  l.Tdri.  Iroai 
a  passage  in  his  own  work  (b,  13,  4. — CoDifwrr  thi 
remarks  of  Siebeltt,  Praf  ad  Ptemum  ,  p.  » .  >ffi\ 
and  to  have  flourished  during  the  retgn*  of  HiflnsB 
and  the  Antonmcs  (Sirhrlix,  Praf.  «i  ?«w«s.,  p. 
viii.)  He  travelled  in  Grcf  ce,  Mncidoma,  .\'ia  Eiypt, 
and  even  in  Africa  aa  far  aa  the  temple  of  Jofxtct  .Vn- 
mon.    AfVer  this  he  appeara  to  have  take*  to  to  »► 

uirnce  at  Rome,  and  to  have  there  p'.:Wi*"li<fl  DH  Trw- 
dg  through  Greece  ('EXAddoc  n-f/J«»?r^o<{),  'O  ten 
It  ie  an  imporlnnt  woifc  for  antiquities  and  arcbwlop, 

combinirp  with  a  description  of  public  riifxt*  id 
works  of  art,  the  historical  records  and  m  IfftiA 
connected  with  them.  Hence  the  rcsesrcbn  aU 
which  this  mode  of  handling  the  subject  h«»  l«d  to 
and  the  discussiona  on  which  he  enters,  serre  not  cnh 
to  throw  light  upon  the  tJreciun  mviliolocv,  b.it  w 
to  clear  op  many  obscure  points  of  aiicicnt  biiton 
PfeoaoniaB  displavs  judgment  and  erodition :  oc»>m»- 
ally,  however,  he  falls  into  errors  He  irtcrm. 
moreover,  many  things  too  moch  in  the  »tyleef  »tf»'^' 
eller  who  has  not  had  sufficient  letsore  to  fx«mn»«» 
ery  object  with  attention  ;  and  he  descnbes  tbingt» 
on  the  aupposition  that  Greece  would  always  ttt0t 
nearly  in  UMI  nme  sUte  in  which  he  hm-c  t  ' 
In  conaeqnence  of  this,  he  is  84tiafied  oftenbmw 
merely  indicating  objects  ;  attd,  even  wbw  P** 
an  arcnunt  of  them,  he  does  it  in  a  mannfrliw" 
very  concise,  and  sometimes  actually  obscure  (i* 
pare  JTeyne,         >!«/*.,  vol.  I.p  W.—Man'*^''^ 

furhrn,  <tc  ,  p.  ^17  —Hemxt  /nf  TMCuin.  wl  1. 1^  * 
ed.  AmM  —  Valck.  ad  HerodU  ,  -;,bO.—SiM>*^M- 
ad  Pavsan,  p.  lix.)— In  resect  ot 
cannot  be  riled  os  a  model.    HisOWO,  *^™"* 
iinilalion  of  that  of  Herodotus,  olftnda  ftfqo""?'"^ 
an  affectation  of  conciseness.— In  ihe  >M(  '"  Oi  " 
work  Pausanias  describes  Attica  and  Mcssns ;  a  ^ 
iecond,  Corinth,  Sicyonia,  the  territory  of  PW"» 
Argolis;  in  the  thnfl.  I.aconia :  in  tbf  foxrlK^ 
aenta  ;  in  the  ^/tk  and  sixths  Eli* ; 
Adnin;  in  the  n^AtA,  Aicidie;  in  the 
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nateri«]s  in  it  to  b«  brouffht  to  Rome,  and  with  th^ 
niaed  Julia'a  portico.  Viigil's  tomb  U  said  to  W 
above  the  entniic*  of  tbe  grotto  of  Paosilypus.  Cla« 

venua  and  Addison,  however,  dtny  this  to  be  the  tomb 
of  the  poet.  ( Vtd.  Vugiliua,  wbeie  au  account  of  this 
•epulcbre  is  given.) 

PAZOa,  a  small  island  soothfast  of  f\jrcvr:i,  nov? 
Paxo.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  loiimn  islands.  (i^Un., 
4,  I'i)  The  distance  from  Corcyra  is  about  six  mile*. 
No  fresh  spring-water  baa  been  discovered  on  it;  tho 
itind  does  not  yield  much  com  or  pastuxe,  but  is  fruit- 
ful in  oil  and  vvme.  It  ia  peopled  by  su  or  seven  iliou 
sand  inhabitanU.  (MalU-Btim,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  173 
— PmqutviUt,  Voyage  die  U  Griee,  vol.  2,  p.  146.) 

Pbdasds,  I.  the  mortal  one  of  the  three  steeds  ol 
Achilles,  and  which  that  hero  obtained  when  be  aacked 
the  city  of  E«tioD.  (JL,  16»  Itt.)  He  dkd  of  • 
wound  received  from  Sarpedon,  in  the  contest  between 
the  latter  and  Patroclus.  (//.,  18,  467,  *cfy.) — 11.  A 
town  of  the  Leleges  in  Troas,  on  the  river  fitatoioMS. 
( /' ,  2 ! .  86.)  The  situation  of  this  Homeric  town  re- 
in am. <  undefined.    It  appears  from  Pliny,  that  some 


authors  identified  it  with  Adramyttium.   (iVin.,  5, 33.) 


toi  ID  toe  lenik,  Pbocis. — The  best  edition  of  Pauian- 
iaa  is  that  of  Siebelis,  Lips.,  1838-28.  6  vols.  8*o. 
A  new  edition  has  recently  appeared,  by  Schubart  and 
Wall,  Lipji.,  1838-40,  3  Svo.    (Schull,  Htst. 

Lit*  &r.«  vol.  6,  p.  307.)— IV.  A  grammarian,  a  oa- 
lifo  of  C—uea  ad  Argarom,  in  Cappadocia.  He  ia 
often  confounded  with  the  preceding.  [Philostr.,  Vit. 
Sifkitt.t  3,  IZ.  —  Sicbeluy  i'raj.  ad  tatuan.,  p.  iv., 

psIab,  a  pftin'.pr  of  Siryon,  contemporary  with 
.\p*lic»  After  he  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  hu 
from  bts  father  Brietes,  ho  studied  encaustic  in  the 
•cbooi  of  Plampbilus,  when  ho  waa  the  fellow>pup«l  of 
Apelles  and  Mdantbms.  Pauna*  vnta  tbe  first  painter 
who  acquired  a  great  name  for  encaustic  with  the  ccs- 
Umm,  He  excelled  particulaxly  to  the  management  of 
dK  ahadowe;  hie  favoaiito  Mbjecie  wen  aaall  pic' 
ture:»,  ^vncrally  of  boys,  but  he  also  painted  large  com- 
poaiuons.  He  was  the  hrsl  who  UitroUuced  the  cu&- 
Mb  of  paintmg  the  ceilings  and  walla  of  private  apart- 
in«ou  with  historical  and  dramatic  subjects.  'I*bc 
practice,  however,  of  decorating  ceilings  simply  with 
stars  or  arab^oe  figures  (parucularly  those  of  tern- 

pka)  was  of  very  old  date.  Pausiaa  uodeitook  the  — III.  More  commonly  Fcdaaum  or  PcdajM,  a  city  o< 
reMeratMm  of  tho  paintings  of  Polygnetoa  at  Thespia:,  the  Leleges  in  Oana,  ttid  tbo  capital  of  a  diettict  whieb 

whicii  bjil  been  ^eatly  mjused  by  the  hand  of  time  ;  ;  included  no  less  than  eight  cities  witliiu  it-  limits.  It 
tnit  be  was  judged  mferior  to  his  ancient  predecessor,  was  situated  above  Uahcaruassu:>,  towards  the  eastj 
for  bt  cootaBded  wil^  woapona  not  hb  own ;  he  gen-  and  not  far  from  Stratonicea.  and  the  site  correspond* 
eraJtv  worked  with  tlic  ceslrum,  whereas  the  paintings  jirohably  to  the  modem  PcUrhin  {Strab.,  611)  Tle- 
of  Poiyguolus  were  with  tbe  pcttcil,  which  Pausias,  loduius  also  notices  Pedasa,  ua  account  of  a  strange 
eoMOquenily,  also  used  in  this  instance.  Til*  most  phenomenon  which  was  stated  to  occur  there.  When* 
famous  work  of  his  was  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  which  ever  the  inhabitants  were  ihreatenod  with  any  calamity, 
m  the  time  of  Pliny  was  in  the  hail  of  Pumpey  In  the  chin  of  the  priestess  of  Minerva  became  furnished 
this  picture  the  ox  was  foreshortened;  but,  to  show  witbabeatd:  thia  prodigy  was  reported  to  have  happen- 
lb*  aatnal  to  full  advantage,  tbe  painter  iudictousiy  ed  three  times.  {Jhrod-t  1,  176. — Compare  Arutot^ 
ibmvlua  shadow  upon  a  part  of  tbo  aimomwing  crowd.  Hist.  An.,  3,  11.)— IV.  Tbo  Honmrie  nano,  aeeoi^ 
tt>d  lie  added  to  the  <  ;^  i  by  ]iainting  a  dark  oi  upon  ing  to  Burn.  ,  f cr  Methone,  in  Messenia.  {II.,  9,  SM») 
a  light  ground.  i'au.Mai»,  in  his  youth,  luved  a  italtve  of  Pbdu  Albinovanus.  Vid.  Albinuvanus  II. 
his  own  city  named  Glycen,  who  earned  her  living  by  PaoUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  often  named  in 
miking  !»ir'siids  of  flowers  and  wreaths  of  rose*-  -.vhidi  the  early  wars  of  Rome,  and  which  must  be  placed  in 
ied  hiui  into  competition  with  her,  and  he  eventually  tbe  vicinity  of  Praioeste.  Tbe  modem  site  of  i^e^aro^o 
aofBoed  great  skill  in  flower- painting.  A  portrait  of  seems  best  to  answer  to  the  data  which  are  supplied 
^^cora,  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  was  rackoiied  among  by  Livy  respecting  ita  poaition.  For,  according  tt 
bia  maeter-pieces ;  a  copy  of  it  was  puiehaaed  by  this  historian  (8.  1  i ).  Pedum  waa  aitoato  bctw«en  Ti> 
cnllus  St  Athens  at  the  great  price  of  i\so  talents  (near-  bur,  PrKnesle,  Bola.  and  Labicurn  (.\ii//y,  Viaff. 
Ij  13300).  Pausias  was  reproached  by  his  rivals  for  Antiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  261.)  It  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
boing  a  dowpamtet ;  but  be  8il*ne*d  tbe  eenanre  by  destroyed  by  CamiUas.  (Lte ,  8, 13.)  Horace  meo* 
completing  a  picture  of  a  boy,  in  bis  own  style,  in  a  tions  the  Regio  Pr-dana  in  one  of  his  epiail**  (},  4.^ 
single  day,  which  on  that  account  was  called  the  Crimer'a  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  74.) 
'litaure'nut"  {'Hfifpvmot),  or  tbe  work  "of  *  maf^  PtOAsIncs,  a  nam*  giv^n  to  the  Muses  from  tb* 
day."  (P/m.,  3d,  1 1,  *0.—StUtg,  Diet.  Art.,  ».  v.—  founuin  Hippocrene,  which  tbo  vinMd  at**d  Pwnaaa 
Jumus,  Catal., «.  «. — Encycl.  Vs.  Kntnd.,  vol.  17,  p.  is  said  to  have  prCMdoced  with  *  blow  of  bia  boof 
331.)  Ai  a  later  period,  tho  i?icyonians  were  obliged  i  {Propert.,  3,  1,  19.— OaM^  J^nSd.,  W,  Vlt—CtUh 
M  part  with  tbe  pictures  which  thav  poai  eased  of  thia  mtUa,  10,  273.) 

diariwgoiibi'd  artist,  to  deliver  tbomaelve*  fiwm  a     pMlaos.  a  winged  stead,  tb*  oiapriaf  of  Neptune 

heivy  debt.  They  were  purchased  by  M.  Scaurus  and  Medusa,  and  which  spranp  forth  from  the  neck  of 
viben  adile,  and  were  brought  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  the  latter  after  her  head  bad  been  severed  by  Pers- 
new  (beau*  v»bich  he  had  erected.    (Plin  ,  31,  %.)      eas.   UpoHod-,  %  4»  i.—Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.^  17.) 

Pa(  sii.fprs,  a  celebrated  mountain  and  grotto  near  }ff  «  inr)    iv»  he  wa5  called  Pegasus  (Il^yaoof)  because 
Uit  CUV  oi  Naples.    It  took  Us  name  from  a  villa  of  born  near  tbe  sources  (ir^ai)  of  Ocean.  (Theog., 
Vadius  PoUio,  erected  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  283.)    As  soon  as  be  was  bom  he  flew  upward,  and 
called  Pausilypum,  from  the  effect  which  iu  beaa^  fixed  his  abode  on  Moont  Helicon,  where  with  a  blow 
was  suppoted  to  produce  in  suspending  sorrow  and  anx-  of  his  hoof  ho  produced  the  foontain  Hippocrene. 
iery  (roiowv  XvmTV,  "ahouC  lo  makr  care  cease"').   {Ovid,  Met  .  5,  S^.  st'l'l  )    Hr   u -  d.  however,  10 
Tbte  mouatatn  ia  said  to  be  beautiful  in  tbe  extreme,  come  and  drink  occasionally  at  the  fountain  of  Pirene, 
and  joatJy  to  merit  tbe  name  beatowed  opon  it.   Tho  on  tbe  Aeroeorinlbne,  uid  it  wa*  hot*  that  Belleropbon 
giotto  IS  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  nude  through  canflil  Iiim  prepamtory  to  his  rntprpriye  against  the 
lb*  moonlaio  80  feel  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height.    On   f3himera.    After  throwing  oil  iieilerophou  when  the 
tb*  ■wontail),  Vodios  Pollio  had  not  only  a  villa,  but  latter  wiahad  to  fly  to  the  heavens,  Pegasus  directed 
also  ■*  r<  *rrvoir  or  pond,  in  which  he  kept  a  number  of  hii;  course  lo  the  skies,  and  waa  mad*  a  conatellauon 
iMipreya,  to  which  he  used  to  throw  such  slaves  as  had  by  Jupiter.    (Consult  remarks  under  tbe  artiete  Beller 
c«amitti«d  ■  laott.    When  be  died,  he  bequeathed,  opbon  )    Pegasus  was  the  f.ivouritc  of  tht-  Muse>, 
axxtong  other  part*  of  his  poaaeaaionat  bia  viUa  to  An-  who  dahved  from  biro,  among  the  poets,  the  appella- 
gustos  :  but  this  monarch,  abhorring  a  boaee  where  so  tlon  of  **  Pt^riwtdee.**  Tbe  fountain  of  Hippocreo*  i* 
sy  ill-fated  creatures  hftd  lost  ihcir  li^rs  f«  r  very   likewise  called  from  him  ••  Vc'jn'.-Jcs  iinda"  or  "  Pe- 
feott*  caused  it  to  be  demoliabad,  and  the  finest  |  gatis  uada."   (TxeU.  ad  Lycopkr.,  i.  c  —ApoUod. 
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t  r  -  Ovid,  Mft.,  4,  785  — /fy^m  ,/ai  .  57  — Tan 
Stdttrctiy  ad  HygW;  i.  c.)— "  Tti©  hon«/'  ob«6rre« 
Knkht,  "  wn  «ciiBd  ui  Neptune  aiMi  liwn;  «rf 
employed  M a  ^ncra!  symbol  of  the  wsfrr"  on  account 
of  a  suppoeed  affinitjr,  which  wc  du  not  tind  that  mod- 
em naturaluts  have  observed.  Hence  came  the  com* 
position,  ao  freqomt  oa  the  Caitbaginian  coina,  of  the 
none  with  the  aateritk  of  the  sun,  or  the  winged  disk 
and  hooded  snakes,  over  back  ;  and  tiie  nxf' 
ibmIq  of  htB  M  HI  wpbtoiortical  d«?ice  oa  tbe  medals 
Dfwwf  Greek  ekfaa.  Im  wmam  tattanen  die  body  of 
the  nniinal  tcrniinalcs  in  plumes;  and  in  others  has 
only  winga,  so  as  to  form  the  Pegaaus,  fabled  by  the 
Itlar  Greek  poets  to  hare  been  ridden  by  Bellerophon, 
bot  only  known  to  the  ancient  thco^onitta  as  the  bear- 
er of  Aarora,  and  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  to  Jupi- 
ter, an  allegory  of  which  the  meanmg  is  obvious  " 
{Inquiry  into  the  SymA.  Lmmg.t  dte.,  ^  111.  —  Class. 
J«um.,  vol.  36,  p.  94.) — As  regards  the  constellation 
Pegsaua,  it  m.iy  l)e  rcm.Afked,  that  the  C«rcok  astrouo- 
nttn  always  give  it  the  aio^  appelUtioo  of  "du 
HoM^  ('iTrrroc).  Tlw  OMM  Wu^oof  %m  tnmm  Hi 
amonir  th<'  Ister  mytholofriciil  per?-  !t  doos  not  even 
occur  in  Aratus  ;  the  poet  merely  n^markiiig  that  this 
baupposed  to  be  lb*  aaoM  horse  whoae  hoof  produced 
the  fountam  Hippoerenc  {Arat.y  Pkan  ,  219  )  Era- 
lOfUieao*,  however,  says  (c  18)  that  this  is  the  alccd, 
M  Mme  think,  which,  after  Bellerophon  bad  been 
tlwawti  fron  it«  flew  ommd  t»  tbe  atvib  Hm  <^tiih 
ion,  however,  is,  loeomnig  to  him,  an  enoueous  one, 
aince  the  steed  in  the  hf«vens  has  no  winps.  It  would 
appear,  there kire,  from  this  remark  of  Krntosiheiie*, 
twt  the  emom  of  raprewming  PegutH  with  wings 
came  in  at  a  Inter  period.  Thov  are  added  in  Ptolemy. 
The  lioiitanit,  iii  wnitation  u(  lae  Greeks,  call  the  con- 
•t«lbiion  simply  Equus.  for  which  the  poets  aubati- 
tntfl  ^onl/j'-.f.  Sonipfs  ales,  Cornipes,  and  other  simi- 
lar ciprtssions.  The  name  Pf^«m»  appears  to  occur 
•olf  in  Germanicus  (v.  291,  UHS)  Ovid  has  Equtu 
Oorgoneus,  in  aHiieion  to  tb»  fabled  birth  )f  the  ateed. 
{Fast.,  3,  4A0.— Jilefer,  Sitnmamen,  p  115  ) 

PKr.*f)ONi»,  T.  a  district  of  .NIacedonia  l)ordering  on 
fltyria.  The  Pclagonea,  though  not  mentioned  bj  Ho* 
Bier  as  a  disctnet  people,  wore  probably  knosra  to  Mm, 
from  his  naming  Pelagon.  the  father  of  A -^tf  rc;in-iix, 
a  Peonian  warrior.  (CotJijMrc  Slraho,  'VM.)  i  tifv 
must  at  one  lima  haw  been  widely  spread  over  the 
nonb  of  Greeee,  aince  a  district  of  Upper  Tbessaly 
bore  the  name  of  Pelagonia  Tnpolitia,  and  it  fs  ingo- 
niotisly  conjectured  by  (iatierer,  m  li     learned  com- 

nwntaiy  on  ancient  Thrace  (Com.  iioc.  QoU.,  vol.  6, 
p.  67),  that  these  were  m  reiiina«l  of  the  remote  expe- 
dition of  thf!  Tcucri  and  Mysi,  the  propenifors  of  the 
Ptoooians,  who  came  from  A&ia  Mmor,  and  conquered 
the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Strymon  and 
Peneus.  (Hrrod  ,  7,  20  —  Rtruh  ,  327  )  Freqnpnt 
allusion  is  made  to  Pclagoniu  by  Livy,  tn  his  accouul 
of  the  wars  between  the  Komans  and  the  kinga  of  Mace- 
don.  It  was  espoaed  to  in?asioa  lirom  the  Davdaoi, 
who  bordered  on  it*  nortiiem  frontien  ;  for  which  tva- 
son,  the  communication  Imtwcen  the  two  countries  \ 
carefully  guarded  by  the  Macedonian  monardu.  (Liv., 
91»  M.)  This  paie  led  over  the  chain  of  Mbont  Setr- 
dus.  An  account  of  it  i*  pivrn  in  Brinrn's  Travels, 
p.  45.  (CrouMT'jr  Anr.  Greece,  vol.  i,  p.  269.)  — II. 
Uifilet,  a  dty  of  Pelagonia,  the  capital  of  the  fourth 
dMaion  of  Roman  Macedonia  (Lre  ,  15. 29  )  Little 
la  known  of  it.  Its  existence  at  n  late  pcxiod  appears 
from  the  Synecdemus  of  Hicroctcs,  slid  the  Byzantine 
biitortaa  Malchoa,  who  apeaks  of  the  streiwtb  of  iu 
cHolel.  {Crmmm'a  Ame.  Orteet,  sol  1,  p.  970.)~ItI. 
Tripolilis  or  Tripolis,  a  di.«trict  of  Thcssalv,  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  Titareaiua.  It 
was  called  TnpoUtiB  fiom  the  eireanislaiiee  of  tta  con- 
taining three  principal  town«  ;  which,  a-^  Livy  informa 
ns(4»,6a).wece  Aiona,I>oUcbe,andFytbMiB.  Thie 


district  vn9  conTiPcted  with  Macedonia  by  «  nanwi 
defile  over  the  Cambuniau  moontaiaa.  Lrrjdeacniw 
thie  same  canton  in  one  part  of  Ub  UHoy  mki  ||m 
name  of  Agvt  Tnpshtanus  (M»  lO.^IVmar'f  Jw 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p  305). 

PBtABGi  (Swwr/m),  were  the  tnott  ancient  inhibi> 
taata  of  Graeee,  as  far  aa  the  knowledge  of  ibe  Greek* 
thensdves  extended.  A  dynasty  of  Pelasgic  clueb 
existed  in  Greece  t'efore  any  other  dynasty  »inmi«» 
ed  ia  Greek  traditiona.  Daoaos  is  m  the  niaik,  Bn. 
calion  in  the  eighth,  atwl  Oadmoa  hi  the  strsnth  geoer- 
iiiion  before  the  Trojan  war,  but  Pboiencu*.  :;ie  I'e- 
la^ian,  .is  in  the  eighteenth  generation  betore  Uiti 
epoch.  The  Greek  traditions  represent  the  P^*^ 
race  as  ?pread  most  widely  over  almost  ill  pjni  of 
Greece  and  ibc  islands  of  the  .fjgean.  I'oe 
of  Hellas,  accordiof  10  Herodotus  (2,  56),  wu  or.gi. 
nally  called  Pelasgia  ;  and  .<£Khyl(Js  (Snpfl.,  UO) 
introduces  Pelaspi'".  k'"?  of  Argm.  »s  claiming  in 
'  the  people  named  after  hnn  all  ihe  comitry  throo^ 
which  the  AJgus  flows,  and  to  the  wMt  of  the  Suymt, 
W«  find  mention  of  the  Pdaagi  in  iba  Wsawoa 
sua,  Thrace,  Thesprotia,  Attica,  Beotia,  snd  rbocu. 
{Strab..  Herod.,  9,  44  )   The  ondei of  Dwio- 

na  and  Delphi  were  originallv  Pelasgic  (Stri.h  ,¥lli.— 
Hrroil  ,  2,  62),  and  Chnton  (F<(.?r  H('!.,\o'  l,p.a) 
and  Niebuhr  (iiCom.  Hist  ,  vol  1,  p  27;  h^ive  idiiuced 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Macedonians  were  al«o  i 
Pelasgic  race.  We  likewise  find  traces  of  tfaaPih^ 
gi  in  many  of  the  ishmds  of  the  .£gean  Sea,  «  Leo- 
iios,  Imbros,  Lesbos,  Chios,  &c.  [S/ral'.,  G-'l,',  a.C 

Hcrodoios  informs  us  (7,  95),  that  the  uUiuU  sen 
inhaUtad  by  (ho  Palaegic  reee  tfll  they  newialM 

by  the  lonians  The  neighln) urine  coau  fif  .Kf  t  Mi- 
nor was  also  inhabited  in  tnanv  pan«  h\  the  Pt:^ 
(SKmA.,  •21.)  The  country  after\van3  caiW  i£«Hs 
was  orcnpied  hy  Pc  lHsjjians  {Herod  ,7,  Sdj^mitaM 
.\iitandro»  wa.-*  called  Pelasgic  in  the  time  flf  !fcwi> 
tus  (7,  42).  Tralies  m  Csria  was  a  Pch*p.:  mr. 
(iVtsMkr,  Kmm,  Utst.^  vol.  1.  p.  33),  and  tsro  ci  then 
towns  on  ^  Hellespont  ware  still  eslut  in  thttiai 

;  of  Herodotus  {!,  .17^    The  preceding antki  tc* 
sutticient  to  show  the  wide  diffusion  of  li-c  xWi^it 

\  race ;  but  it  ia  a  diAeuit  rnMrn  to  drtirtmr  c  (lom 
what  quarter  they  oricrin.Tllv  cmi'-  Many  modem 
writers  conclude,  from  our  knowledge  of  (be  orji- 
nal  seats  of  the  human  race,  that  the  Pelugtaai  tpmd 
themseivea  irem  Aaia  inio  Enrafe,  acraaa  the  Htik*> 
pont,  and  arotmd  the  wmhere  shotea  of  tbt  £fna 
Sea.  {MnMrn,  fit.H.  of  H,mf.  y  m—M<i-AH«9 
l'elasg%ca:,  c  I ,)  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  opiojom 
though  it  is  opposed  to  many  Greek  traditions.  «ludi 
represent  the  Peloponne<n!«  as  ihe  original  of  0« 
Polasgtans,  whence  they  spread  to  1  he**aiy.  aci  '-'^tixt 
to  the  islands  of  the  .£gean  and  the  .Asiatic  coul  - 
The  PclaKjji  were  also  widely  spread  over  thenwlkfli 
Italy  ;  and  the  places  in  which  they  appeir  10  lait 
been  settled  are  indicated  by  Maiden  {Ron.  HtsI  ,  p 
72,  seqf.)  and  NmtMibr  (ICaoi.  Uut  ,  vol  I.  f-^- 
nfqq . ) .  There  seeaia  no  raaaon  for  rejecu  n^r, 
:  udc  rn  writers  have  dorie,  the  account  of  Dio  T»iim 
that  the  Pelasgi  emitted  from  Greece  to  luls.— I* 
some  paru  of  Greece,  the  Pclasgiana  remauted  in  p«*- 
session  of  the  countn*  to  the  latr'^t  titles.  The.\» 
dians  were  always  considered  by  the  Greeks  theiiuef* 
aa  pure  Pelasgi  ans,  and  a  Pelasfian  dynast}  re  r 
in  Arcadia  until  the  second  Messcnian  war.  (flfl**" 
I.  146  —W.,  2,  171.— 7rf  ,  8.  7:}.)  Accoft}*sp» He- 
rodotus (8.  44  ;  1,  57),  the  Athenians  «.r.  iPfl*»- 
gic  race,  which  bad  settkd  in  Ailica  from  ibe  eutitsi 
limes,  aikd  had  iind«f|{TMae  no  change  e»ept  W**** 
ing  a  new  n.imc  iusd  adojitinij  a  new  IsnguagC-  11 
most  parts  of  (Jreece,  kjowevtr,  the  Pelasgic  racel^ 
came  intermingled  with  the  HeHanie;  but  the  PeUsgi 
probably  at  all  times  formrd  the  principal  pait 01  «* 
pofHilation  of  Greece.    The  iieiicoes  exoalW  W  Fa 
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ItAgi  in  m;liUnr  prowess  and  a  Bj  irit  of  enterprise,  and 
wecv  tbua  enabled,  in  aome  caaea,  to  expel  tec  Pel  a*. 
pfcMltlM  Mttntrjr,  thoagl^  tb»  HtlMM  gpnerally 
aettUd  among  the  Pelaagi  M  •  conquering  people. — 
The  connexion  between  the  Pelasgic  and  Helkuic  racea 
hw  keen  a  sabject  of  mach  contioveray  among  modem 
wn'ert.    Many  critics  have  maintained  that  they  be- 
kuiged  to  eotireiy  difi'erisnt  races,  and  aoiiio  have  bten 
Aapeeed  to  altnbiite  to  the  Pclaegiana  to  Etmrian  or 
Wwniiiia  ovigio.   It  it  tno  that  many  of  the  Greek 
vpeak  of  the  Pdaegtam  and  their  language  as 
twit>arou<i,  that  is,  not  Hi'llernc  ;  and  ilorodotus  (t, 
^  wfoiaM  M,  that  the  Pelaagian  lajumage  waa  aoo* 
IM  in  UetiM at  Pluiia  Mi  lltylM««i  tiMHeHes- 
j>ont.    Tliis  tanjSfuago  he  describes  ao  hnr>  iroua  ;  and 
on  thia  tact  be  niAinly  groimda  hia  generai  argument  aa 
I*  «Im  ameient  PelaagiM  tonga«.   It  mtf^  howerer,  be 
remnrkr  l  thnt  n  nppeara  exceedin)»!y  improbable,  if 
tbc  Pelasgic  anU  Hellenic  languages  had  none  ur  a 
Tory  alight  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  two  tonguea 
akMid  have  to  readily  amalgamaMNi  in  all  parte  of 
OMee«,  and  elill  man  atrange  thai  the  Atheaiana  and 
Arradiiaa,  who  are  admitted  to  have  been  of  pure  Vv- 
kassr;  ongia,  ahould  bare  lott  their  cnigitial  lai^age 
mi  kwned  the  p«i«  Hellenie  tonga*.   In  addftwa  to 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  scarcely  ever  read 
of  any  nation  entirely  losing  its  own  language  and 
■ioptiqg  llnl  of  itc  «0M(MtDr8.   Tboagh  tiM  Pereiaos 
have  leMlftd  OMiqp new  words  into  their  langun^  from 
their  Arab  matters,  yet  twelve  centuries  of  Arab  dom* 
taaiion  have  not  been  ouilicient  to  change,  in  any  e*> 
ieaOal  paitimilar,  the  granoiaticai  fonm  mi  general 
amiBtwe  «r     MKianl  Penton ;  uttd,  pwwMwtandmy 
all  iho  effori-1  that  were  used  by  the  Nonnan  < dh  [  it  r 
or*  to  bnttg  the  French  language  into  general  use  ui 
Ebgiarnl,  the  Saxon  remains  to  the  present  day  the 
mam  element  of  the  Kni^'lish  bnmiagc.    It  is  there- 
lore  rpa»aaable  to  auppoae  that  tiie  Pulaflgic  and  H«U 
Ime  Mnguea  were  dinerent  dialects  of  a  common  Ian- 
gug«,  which  formed  by  their  unioa  the  Greek  language 
of  later  ttmes.—- The  ancient  writera  differ  aa  much  re- 
specting the  drcjree  of  civilization  to  which  the  Pelas- 
M  attuned  before  they  became  an  Hellenic  people,  a« 
ttey  do  respecting  their  originel  fangoara.  Aecordo 
ing  lo  aome  ancient  writers,  they  were  little  better  than 
a  race  of  savages  till  conquered  and  civilized  by  the 
BcVeaes;  but  others  represent  them,  and  perimiM  more 
ctjnrcdy,  as  having  attained  to  a  considerable  degree 
oi  civilisation  previous  to  the  Hellenic  conquest. 
Many  traditions  represent  the  Pelaagiana  aa  cultivating 
•friedttne  end  the  uscfol  art*.   Fala^gtia  in  Arcadia, 
•M  tbe  ttaiition,  taught  men  tt>  balie  mad.  (Pmtrffn. , 
1.  11.  1.")    The  nncu  lit  Pelasgic  Biizytres  yoked  bulla 
to  ihe  plough  (Elym.  Mag.^  «.  e.  Bw^vytis) ;  Petas- 
ptam  {«veBted  the  goad  for  t)ie  pvtpote  «  drhing  an- 
imals (Rlym.  Mtirr-,  »■  »•  uKaiva.- — B>kkt.r,  Anted. 
Gr  ,  ^hl);  and  a  (Pelasgic)  Thesaaliaii  in  Egypt 
ingfat  the  art  of  measuring  land  {Etym.  Mag.,  uhi 
fmp.). — It  IS  a  curious  fact,  which  has  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  Maiden  of  Rone,  p.  76),  that  the  Grecian 

race  which  made  the  most  early  and  the  roost  rapid 
peeptiea  m  ciritiselion  and  intelketqel  ettatomenta, 
mm  one  io  wiricfc  the  Petatgian  bkwd  w«»  least  adeW 
terii'td     foreign  mixture,  nnnielv,  the  loniaii-t  of  At- 
tica and  of  the  settlements  in  Asia  ;  and  that  we  prob- 
•Mt  owe  to  the  Pehegic  element  in  the  poputctlon  of 
Greece  a!I  that  distin<;tii<he9  the  Greeks  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.    The  Donana,  who  were  the  moat 
•trieily  Hellenic,  long  disdained  to  apply  themaelves  to 
IrttT^ture  or  the  fine  arts.  — Some  writers  have  main- 
iiiuid,  that  the  Greeks  derived  the  art  of  writing  and 
most  of  their  religious  rites  from  the  Pelaagiaiis  ;  but, 
wiiboot  emeriiig  into  these  qaeaiMoa,  it  roey  be  aa- 
t«d.  with  aome  degree  of  eemin^,  thet  IM  meat 
sient  architrctiir.il  moi n  fm  riis  in  Europe  clearly  ap- 
is 10  have  been  the  wurk  o(  tteir  banda.  The  atcuc- 


tnrea  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  along  the  western  coast  oi 
Asia  MitMTt  aaoeUy  called  Gyclopean,  becauae,  accord* 
ing  to  die  Giwh  tcgende,  tbe  Cyelopea  bvilt  the  eralb 

of  Tiryn-*  and  Mycenw,  may  proper'v  hp  -■^sirrrri  to  s 
Pt;laagic  origin.    All  these  stractorcs  arc  character* 
ixed  by  the  imraenee  aiw  «f  the  atontsj  with  which  they 
arc  built.    The  most  extraordinary  of  them  all  is  the 
treasury,  or,  as  others  call  it,  the  tomb  of  Alreus  at 
Mycenn.  —  It  remains  but  to  odd  a  fow  remarks  re> 
specting  the  name  of  thie  nee.   The  meet  ancient 
form  of  the  name  waa  TTrXopyof,  and  Mr.  Thirl  waH 
rather  fancifully  snppoyes  that  the  appellation  was  de- 
rived from  &py<tt  and  ireAu,  and  that  it  M0ufied  "  in- 
babitant/*  or  **eiiUiTatoiB  of  the  phin."  Tne  analogy, 
however,  of  a'i~i')7.or,  rnvf)OTt6?i>^,  Ac,  seemB,  as  Mr. 
Tbirlwail  himself  confesses,  untavonrablo  to  this  ety- 
mology.  {Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  69.)   Theio  it 
also  another  objection.    Such  a  derivation  of  the  name 
makes  the  Pclasgians  to  have  been  solely  addicted  to 
agricoUural  pursuits,  a  statement  which  is  not  }>ome 
oat  by  facts.    We  are  told,  it  ia  true,  thai  they  loved 
to  settle  on  the  rich  soil  of  ellovia)  plaine.   The  pow' 
I  r-   too,  that  presi  li  i  vi  r  hosbandrv,  :iiid  (»rotecl  the 
fnuta  of  the  wtix  and  the  growth  of  the  flocks,  appear 
to  bate  been  the  eUett  Pclasgian  divmitiea  i  bat  this 
is  taking  too  narrow  a  vii  w  of  the  subject.    Even  if  it 
were  not  highly  iirobable  tiiat  a  part  of  the  iiatioa 
crossed  the       to  reach  the  shores  of  Greece,  and 
thus  broiiylit  witli  them  the  mdiments  of  the  arts  con- 
nected with  navigatiai),  it  would  be  incredible  that  the 
tribes  settled  on  the  coast  should  not  soon  have  ac- 
qaired  them.    Accordingly,  the  islande  of  the  .^ean 
are  peopled  by  Pelasgians.  the  piraeiee  of  the  I<eleges 
precede  the  rise  of  the  first  maritime  power  nmon?  iho 
Greeks,  and  the  Tyrsenian  Pelasgiana  are  found  iniest* 
ingtbeeraeafterthelallofTiNqr,  (7%irltMW»  Onee*, 
vol  1,  |)  RO.)— Mr.  Kenrick,  in  a  very  ingeniont  paper 
"  On  the  named  of  the  Antehellenic  inhabiiaDia  ot 
Greece"  (PhUti.  Mtmum,  vol.  I,  p.  609,  seqq.),  main- 
tains, tfast  the  name  Pelai^  (Ht^Mf/yoiy  waa  given  IB 
the  race  on  account  of  their  rodeneaa  of  speeefl,  whicb 
sounded  "  to  ihc  exquisite  fiiirncss  of  the  Hellenic  ear" 
bke  the  ery  of  the  atork  (ireXo^of).   Hence  the  peo 
pie  who  apeke  thoe  wero  ealled  neXtpfoi  or  atwh* 
And  he  seeks  to  confirm  this  etvTnolojn-  by  endear- 
oaring  te  show  that,  "among  birds,  the  stork  laboured 
onder  the  heaviest  charge  of  defeetive  elocution  ;** 
that  he  wus  h(  !d  to  have  no  toncne  at  all ;  that,  as 
being  uj?D<y<inr,  he  was  e!<pecially  adapted  to  repre- 
sent a  pct)]ili-  of  barbarous  speech  ;  and  that  we  find, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  the  mtebitants  of  the  Thracian 
side  of  the  Hellespont  called  Kfxovfc,  a  name  wbiell 
appears  to  be  clusrly  analo^^ous  to  the  l  atin  Ctconta. 
Thia  etymology,  however,  proves  too  much.    It  ia 
boed  on  the  sapposition  tbtt  there  was  a  radical  dif> 
ferencc  between  the  Pe1a«rnc  and  Hellenic  forms  of 
Bpeech,  which,  frorn  what  baa  already  been  premised, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  the  caae.    This  same 
derivation  of  the  name  from  that  of  wtAopyof,  "a 
stork,"  appears  aUo  among  the  Greek  writers,  but  there 
the  explanation  is  founded  on  the  errnneons  idea  that 
the  Pelaagi  were  a  roeming  race.    Myrailus  of  ].eabos 
related,  according  to  Dfonysina  of  Halieemaaaae,  tbe^ 
the  Tvrrheniiins.  tlvin?  from  p'iblic  r;i!.imities  with 
which  they  were  chastised  by  heaven,  because  among 
other  tJlbea  thev  bad      offered  ihet  of  their  ebildien, 
hnd  ijiiitlrd  their  home,  and  luid  tonjr  rr^amed  about  Iv- 
fore  they  again  acquired  a  6xcd  abudo ;  aiid  that,  as 
they  were  seen  thus  gomg  Iwth  and  returning,  the 
T:iiriM  of  p.  largi.  or  storks,  was  iri»en  tothem!  {Dim, 
Hal.,  I.  2.]  )   This  etymoloary  is  aboot ae  viloaMe ae . 
the  one  which  deduces  Ptlas:'jv%  from  Prh^,  or  Graitu 
from  Am.  Nor  ia  that  derivation  much  supenoi  whiefa 
tnret  Peh*^  to  irfhtyof,  "theaae,'*  and  nakee  tlw 
name  reff-r  to  tlie  tnnri'ime  habits  of  the  race.    It  is 
saactioued,  indeed,  by  the  authority  of 
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^O^tMC.,  vol.  2,  o.  174),  but  it  offciiUd  gnevou»lj> 
■gainat  analogy  {Loicck,  ad  Phnjn  ,  u.  109) ;  and  if 
h  b«  applicable  to  the  Tynbeoiaa  Pelaagiana  of  later 
times,  It  certainly  is  not  ao  to  the  original  Pelasgiana 
of  Dodona  or  Tbesaalv.  Perhaps  thu  j^ecLiliar  style  of 
building  ascribed  to  tlie  Pelaagic  race  may  fumiab  u« 
with  an  etymology  for  their  name,  equal,  at  leaat  in 
point  of  plau^ihihiy,  to  any  of  thoiic  which  have  thus 
lar  been  enumerated.  Tiiu  term  i*eiarg%  may  mean 
**»t«He-buiUert*'  or  "  ttoru-workertt"  M  indkaUng  « 
racp  whose  massive  style  of  arcliitecttirc  may  have  ex- 
cUtU  ibe  wander  of  ihc  early  Giii«ks,  and  have  given 
rise  to  a  species  of  national  appellation.  Thus,  in  the 
Macedonian  dialect,  ntAa  signified  **€  stone*  (ruf 
Ki\n(,  Toi»c  ^iBovf,  kotu  rr/v  itaiteSaviJv  ^v^v. — 
Ulpian^  ad  Dtmuslh  ,  de  Jai.i.  Ug.,  p.  37f>,  B  ,  cd. 
Franco/.,  1604.  —  ComMre  JitJinkenf  ad  Tim.  La., 
p.  270),  and  upyw  (or  Fapryop)  ia  an  earlier  form  for 
ipyov.  {B6(kh,  Corp.  Jnscript.,  f<i.tc  .  1.  p.  29,  83  ) 
The  two  old  forms,  toen,  ireXo  ("a  tlont")  aud  upyov 
{"wirk'*\,  may  perhaps  have  prodticed,  by  their  com- 
bination, the  natiu- of  n<?.a/*vo(.  {Encyd.  Us.  Knmri, 
vol.  17,  p  377,  scqij. —  CUtUun,  Ftul.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p. 
1,  jiMf>— Cur/iM»,  de  Antiquis  Italia  tnco^ii,  ^  6,  teqa. 
-^KruBe,  UelUs,  vol.  1,  p.  404,  tc^q.—  Thiriwair* 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  33,  aeqq. — Philological  Mtueum,  vol. 
1,  p.  OKI  ) 

PaLaaatccx  (fleTiaayiKov),  a  name  givea  to  the 
moet  ancient  part  of  the  fortificatioiN  of  tne  AeropoUe 

at  Athens,  from  its  having  been  constructed  by  the 
Peiasgi,  who,  in  the  cours^o  of  theu  mtgrationa,  settled 
in  Attica,  and  were  employed  by  tlie  Atheniana  in  the 
ercctiori  of  tlKse  walls  'I'lic  rampart  raised  by  this 
people  IS  often  mentioned  la  lUc  iiislory  of  Athens, 
and  included  also  a  portion  of  ground  below  the  wall 
ai  Um  foot  of  ibe  took  of  the  AcxopoUs.  Tbia  lud 
been  aBotled  to  the  Ptolasgi  wh9e  they  reaided  at 
Athens,  and  on  their  dcparivire  it  was  furbidd<  ri  to  be 
Inhabited  or  cultivated.  {Thucvd.,  2,  l.—JfoUuXf  8, 
IDS.— JTyrfO.,  mp.  Bum.  Hat.,  H<r0d.,3,61. 
—  Id.,  6.  137  )  It  was  apparently  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  citadel,  as  Mti  are  mforued  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  soutbara  wall  was  built  hj  Cimooi  Crom  whom 
it  received  the  name  of  Cimonimn.  {Cramer's  Amc 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  382  ) 

PgLASOioTis,  a  district  of  Thessaly.  occupying  the 
lower  vallajr  of  tbe  Peneoa  aa  iar  aa  Uie  aea.  Jt  waa 
originally  inhabited  bj  the  Penlwbi«  •  tribe  of  Pelaa- 
gic  origin.  (Simon.,  a.  Strai,, 441. — Cntmtr'*  Ane. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  393.) 

PKLABaoa,aaaiieieiitiiHniaieboftliePelaagL  (F«L 

Pclssgi  ) 

PcLKTHKovii,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapithae,  be- 
eauao  Ibey  dwult  m  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Pelethro- 
nium,  in  Thcaaaly.  iVirg.,  Georg.,  3,  115.)  Pelc- 
throriium  appears  to  have  Deen  a  branch  of  Pclion. 

PelkC'*.  a  king  of  Tlu8sj|y,  son  of  ..Cacus  mon- 
arch of  i£gina,  and  tb«  oympb  Eodeia  the  deleter 
of  Chiron.  Having  been  aeceaaory,  along  with  Teh* 
mon,  to  the  death  of  their  brother  I'hocus,  he  was  ban- 
ished from  1)18  native  island,  but  found  an  asylum  at 
the  court  of  Kurytus,  son  of  Actor,  king  of  Phihia  in 
Thessaly.  Hf  married  .Antitjono.  the  ddu^'hier  of  Eu- 
rylud,  and  received  witti  b«r,  a»  a  luiiirittgti  p<jrtion, 
the  third  part  of  the  kingdom.  Peleus  was  present 
with  Eurytus  at  the  chaea  of  the  Calydonian  boar ; 
bet,  having  unfortunately  killed  his  father-in-iaw  with 
the  javihn  whirh  lie  had  hurled  against  the  anun.il. 

be  waa  again  doomed  to  be  a  wanderer.  Uut  aecond 
beoefaclor  waa  Acaatue,  king  of  lolooa;  bat  hen 

again  he  was  involved  in  trouble,  through  a  false 
cnarge  brought  against  him  by  Astydsmia,  or,  as  Hor- 
aee  ealla  her.  Hippolyte.  tiie  <piei n  of  .Vcdstus.  ( V'ld. 
Acaatus.)  To  reward  t!ie  viru;e  of  Pckns.  as  fully 
ahown  by  hi^  rcsistina  the  blandishments  of  Astyda- 
■iii*lbe<  J   reaolfea  to  give  him  «  gfoddtaa  in 


rugc.  'llio  hpo\x»e  aeivtitsd  for  him  w&t  ibe  Ma- 
nymph  Thetts,  vho  had  been  wooed  by  Jupiter  )m 
self  and  hia  brother  Ncp^ne ;  but  Themis  having  de- 
clared that  hvr  ehiU  wmild  be  greater  than  h»  liie, 
the  gods  w  ithdrew.  (Pini/.,  7ji(/i  ,8,  58,wjy.)  Otk< 
era  say  that  abe  waa  courted  bv  Jupitai  aknti  till  b 
waa  inAmned  by  nNNaetbM«ttat,if  hahad  asMb; 
her,  that  son  would  dethrone  him.  {ApuU-jd ,  2,  IX 
1. — Sckol.  ad  JL,  1,  519.)  Others,  ague,  maiuaia 
that  Thetis,  who  was  reare>d  by  Jnno,  would  oot  » 
sent  to  the  wishes  of  Jnpucr,  and  thai  liie  go<].  in  hii 
anger,  condemned  hex  to  cspou&c  a  uiortAl,  oi  iuij^ 
no  herself  selected  Peleus  for  her  spouse.  (U^  U, 
59.—AfcU.  Jikod,,  4,  793,  China,  btug 

made  aware  of  the  will  of  the  god^t,  advised  Peleus  is 
a8|iire  to  the  bed  of  the  nymph  of  itie  sea, and  iDstruc^ 
ed  him  how  u>  win  her.  He  tberefoie  lay  in  wail,  tui 
eeiied  and  bdd  her  faat,  thoogh  aha  chttgedlMMlf 
into  every  variety  of  form,  heroming  fire,  water,  i 
serpent,  and  a  lioness.  {PtHd.,  Aem.,  4, 101  — Sgpi, 
frag.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Ncm.,  3, 60.)  The  wedding  w» 
solemnized  on  Mount  Pelion  :  the  gods  all  tmccni 
It  with  their  prebeuce,  and  bellowed  anujiu  (x.  um 
bridegroom.  (2/.,  17,  196.-/4,  18.  8i.)  Chitoi 
gave  him  the  famoua  aahen  apear  aft«fw«d  wielM 
by  bis  son;  and  Neptaoe  bestowed  en  hia  tbe  im- 
mortal Harpy-born  sietds  Dalius  and  Xanibui.  Tm 
t^Saptm^  of  tbia  union  waa  the  celebnted  .^chillei 
Accofdtng  to  one  aocoant,  Peleaa  waa  descned  bj  eii 
goddess-wife  for  not  allowni^r  her  to  casi  '.lie  :uU:i' 
Achiiies  into  a  caldron  of  boiln^water,  to  u)  u  « 
were  mortal  ( Ktd.  Achillea.)  Tbia,  howeier,  ti « 
posthomeric  fiction,  since  Homer  tepresccU  PdMi 
and  1  iieiia  as  dwelling  together  all  tbe  lifetime  tt 
their  son.  Of  Peleus  it  is  farther  related,  thai  be  »«• 
vivcd  his  son,  and  even  graodaon  {Oi.,  W,  4IL— 
EuTip  ,  Androm.),  and  died  in  miaeiy  in  tbi idnrf «l 
Cos.  (Ctilltm  ,  up.  .'^rJiol.  ad  Find.,  Pylh  .  3,  IS7 
—Kcigktley*  Mythology,  p.  313,  $eqq  )  li  *m  »i 
the  nuptials  of  PMew  end  Thetis  that  the  goddett  ol 
Discord  threw  tbe  apple  of  gold  into  the  middle  of  tbe 
assembled  detUes,  with  which  waa  connected  m  Ducit 
misfortune  for  both  the  Troiane  and  iba  Gndv. 

{Vtd  Ileleca,  and  Paris  ) 

l'ti,kU)r-s,  daughters  of  Pelias.    ( Kid.  JaaOB,  •* 
also  Pehas,  towa^s  the  end  of  the  latter  article ) 

Pkuas,  the  twin  brother  of  Keleos,  waa  aw  of 
Neptune  by  Tyre,  the  daughur  of  Sabnonaoa  Tk 
mother,  to  conceal  her  disgrace,  expend  her  '.win- 
sons  as  soon  as  they  were  bom.  A  uoop  ot  iiia«*- 
followed  by  their  keeper,  passing  by  where  tbey  Ui. 
one  of  the  mares  tr  rrS.  !  tbe  face  of  one  of  ibe  isp 
fants  wjU»  her  hoof,  and  made  it  livid  {::ihov)  Tia 
keeper  took  and  reared  the  babes,  naming  tbe  ?fi« 
with  the  mark  Pelias,  the  other  Neleus.  Wiwuj'*? 
grew  up  tliey  discovered  their  mother,  tvA  rawW  <• 
kill  her  stepmother  Sidero,  by  whom  .-he  »9»cni«tlj 
treated.  They  pnraoed  her,  accordmgly,  to  the 
of  Jnno ;  and  Peliaa,  who  never  ahewed  any  re|w 

for  thai  coddi'ss.  i*U".v  her  before  it,  Tbc  brotbW 
afterward  fell  into  discord,  and  Pelias  abode  »i  lokss, 
but  Neleae  settled  in  Elia,  where  he  boat »  um 
named  Pylos.  Tvro  aftfrwsrd  married  hei  aodl 
Creiiieua,  lo  w  liom  the  bore  three  sons,  ^Esaa.  I* 
res,  and  Amytiison  Cretbeus  was  luccecdcd  m  w 
kingdom  of  lolcos  by  .^son,  who  becawa  ^  ^ 
mede  the  father  of  Jason.  Pelias,  by  force  "■'■^ 
deprived  itson  of  his  kingdom,  and  iIkh  iO<li^ 
life  of  tbe  infant  Jaaon ;  but  the  parents  of  itx 
gave  ont  that  he  waa  deed,  and  ineaDtiiii«  coQiqie<3 
him  by  night  to  the  cav(  of  the  rcntaor  Oiiroo,W 
whose  care  they  coramitled  l»im. — The  rf*t  of  ii«l»- 
gend  of  Pelias  will  be  found  under  the  arttdc  Jmoq 
(.ipoUod.,  1,  9,  7.  srqq  ~Od.,  11,  235,  ) 
marned  Anaxibia  the  daughter  of  Bias, 
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fcy  liei  the  father  of  one  son,  Acayt  is,  and  of  four 
dkughters,  Piaidice,  Pelopea,  HipfMihue,  and  Akea- 
tii.  (Apoilod.,  I,  9,  10.)  These  daughters  wore 
called  Peliades,  and  became,  unwittingly,  through 
the  aiu  of  Medea^  the  slayera  of  ibeir  sire.  {Vid. 
Jasoo.) 

Pitbw,  a  patumymic  of  AcbiUet,  m  tb«  aon  of 
IVIeat.  (mPtoltiM.) 

PtL.  .M  jii  haliM  trihe,  belonging  to  the  Sabine 
lace,  according  lo  0?id  {Ftut.f  3,  95),  but,  according 
lo  Pcatos,  deriving  thew  origin  fiom  lllym.  The 
lutenient  of  Ovid  appears  the  more  probable  one,  if 
we  consider  the  uniformity  of  language,  customs,  and 
chnoetar  tMifeiit  in  all  tbo  minor  iribM  of  eentral 
Ilalr,  M  woll  M  in  the  Saronites,  between  whom  and 
die  Sabines  these  tribes  may  be  said  to  form  an  inter- 
mediate  link  in  the  Oscan  chain. — The  Pcliyni  were 
Muate  to  the  east  and  oortbeaat  of  the  Maiai,  and 
hid  Coribiimi  for  their  chief  town.  The^  derive  eomo 
consideration  in  history  from  the  circam^lance  of  their 
chief  at;  having  been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the 
Soeial  wu  as  the  seat  of  the  new  empire.  Had  their 
plans  succeeded,  and  had  Rome  fallen  beneath  the 
efforts  of  the  coaliliou,  Curtiniuin  would  have  become 
ttie  cajMtal  of  Italy,  and  perhspn  of  the  world.  {Strab., 
&il.)--The  coonttj  of  the  Peligni  wa*  ttnaU  in  ex- 
tent, and  notnitauMma,  and  noted  for  the  coldness  of 
Its  climate,  as  well  as  for  the  ahuiiJance  of  its  springs 
and  strcatns.  (Horace,  Od,*  3,  19.  — On^  Fax/.,  4, 
689.)  That  some  portion  of  it,  hoiravtt,  «u  ii»tile, 
vre  Icani  also  from  the  latter  poet.  {Am.,  9t  16. — 
Vramer'a  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  33S.) 

PiLto!*,  I.  a  range  of  monntaiiw  in  Thessaly,  along 
a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast.  Its  principal  summtt 
raes  behind  lolcos  and  Ormentum.  The  chain  cs- 
Urxis  from  the  ^ouiheastcm  extremity  of  the  Lake 
Babeia,  where  it  unitea  with  one  of  the  ramifications 
if  0am,  to  the  eztreme  pimnontory  of  Magnesia. 
{Straho,  ii^  —Hrrod  ,  7,  —  Cramcr\s  Ancicnl 
Grttu,  vol.  1,  p.  449.)  In  a  fragment  of  Dic«ar- 
chus  which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  we  have  a  detail- 
ed description  of  PLtion  and  its  botanical  productions, 
which  appear  tu  have  been  very  numerous,  both  as  lo 
fbresi-trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds.  {Cramer, 
Lc)  On  the  moet  elevated  pert  of  the  mountain  was 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Actvaa,  to  which  a 
troop  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  cily  of  Demetrias 
ascended  every  veax  by  appointment  of  the  priest ; 
aad  such  wta  the  eoM  experienced  on  the  aammit, 
ihi!  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleeces  to  protect 
t&e£Q»etve«  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  (.f^i- 
ctfarcA.,  p.  29.)  It  is  with  propriety,  tbeiolbre,  that 
Pindar  applies  lo  Pelioii  the  epithet  of  stortry.  {Pyth., 
9.  8  ) — Homer  alludes  to  ihis  mountain  as  iho  ancient 
abode  of  the  Centa'jr*,  who  were  ejected  by  the  Lap- 
tthia.  (H.  S,  743.~Coropoi«  Pmi.,  Fytk,  3,  83.) 
ft  wne^howtrer,  mote  eapeeially  the  lurant  of  CWron, 
whose  cive,  ss  Dica-arcbua  relates,  occupied  the  liigh- 
est  poini  of  the  uounUin.  {Cramer,  I.  c.)  In  their 
wars  against  the  gods,  the  giants,  as  the  poets  fable, 

E>laced  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  ai.d  "rolled  upon  O^sa  the 
eafy  Olympus,"  in  their  diiiiug  attempt  lo  scale  the 
heavens.  {Virg  ,  Georg  ,  I,  ^91,  tea.)  The  famous 
apmr  of  Peine,  which  descended  to  his  son  Achillee, 
eod  which  gene  hot  the  latter  and  bis  parent  could 
wield,  was  cm  from  an  a«h-tre«ou  this  mountain,  and 
thence  received  lu*  name  of  FtU4U.  {Horn.,  U.,  16, 
144  )—lL  A  citv  of  Illyrie,  on  the  Macedonian  bor- 
rd  commanding  a  paiiS  lecding  into  that  country, 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  from  im 
BiUiation  ;  and  A  man  speaks  of  it  at  some  length  in 
his  relation  of  an  attack  made  upon  it  hy  Alexander. 
{Exp.  Al.,  I,  5,  uqq.)  Wo  must  look,  for  it,  moat 
iwt^bly,  in  the  mounuins  which  separate  the  district 
of  Casiorit,  (the  ancient  Oteetta)  from  that  of  Okrida. 
It  <uiMt  bave  bon  ht  Inha  the 


r. 


nodiiB  tttwik  of 


Bichlintas,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  aOD 
{Cramrr's  Ane.  Greece,  voi.  1,  p.  76.) 

Pklla,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  top  of  the 
Sinus  Thermai'cus,  on  the  confincn  of  Emathia.  It 
became  the  capital  of  llic  kingdom  when  i::,de»^a  wan 
annihilated,  according  lo  Ptolemy,  and  owed  its  gran- 
door  to  Piiilip  and  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  bora 
there,  and  who  was  hence  styled  ^rfftftw  Juemaby  the 
Roman  pot'.s  According  lo  Stcphanus  Byzanlriius, iia 
more  ancient  appellation  waa  Bunomua  and  ButomoMi 
which  it  exchanged  for  the  name  of  ita  Ibunder  PoUae. 
Livy  describes  it  as  situate  on  a  hill  which  faced  the 
southwest,  aud  surrounded  wilb  morasses  formed  by 
stagnant  waters  from  the  adjacent  lakes,  eo  deep  as  to 
be  impassable  either  in  winter  or  in  snmtncr.  In  the 
morass  nearest  ihc  city,  the  citadel  rose  up  like  an 
island,  being  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  formed  with 
immense  lalMur,  ao  aa  to  be  capable  of  eupporting  the 
wall, and  aeeuo  againM  any  injury  from  the  earroond* 
in^  moisture.  At  a  distance  it  seemed  to  join  the 
ciiy  rampart,  but  it  was  divided  from  it  by  a  river 
which  ran  between,  and  over  which  was  a  bridge  of 
communication.  This  river  was  called  Lud  I  'tb- 
dias,  and  Lydios.  (jUe.,  44,  46  )  Tne  baths  ot  I'cl- 
la  were  aaid  to  he  iojnrioos  to  iiealth,  producing  bil 
iary  complaints,  as  wc  are  informed  bv  tiM  comic  poet 
Macho.  {Athen.,  8,  41.)  Pella,  under  the  Romana, 
was  made  the  chief  town  of  the  third  region  of  Mace- 
don.  (Ltv.,45,29.)  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Eg- 
natia,  according  to  Strabo  (MS)  and  the  Itineraries. 
From  the  coins  of  this  city  we  may  infer  that  it  wat 
colonized  by  Juliua  Cesar.  Under  the  late  emperors  u 
assumed  the  title  of  Col.  Jul.  Pella ;  and  it  is  prob 
able,  as  Mannert  has  observed,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian  this  name  was  exchanged  lor  Diocleaiaiiop- 
olis,  which  we  find  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  XM. 
—-Mamiert,  G*^.t  vol.  7,  p.  479).  Its  an<ieu  m- 
pellition,  however,  etill  remained  in  tiae,  as  may  bt 
seen  from  Jornandts  (7?.  G.,56)  and  IIierocle^  (.^y. 
Nccdcin.,p.  Q'dS).  The  ruins  of  Pella  are  yel  visible  oa 
the  spot  called  Palatita  or  Alaklisi  by  the  Turka. 
"II  no  resto  plus  dc  Pella.''  savs  Beaujour,  "que 
qutilques  ruines  insigoificantes  ;  mats  on  voit  encorc 
le  pourtoar  do  eon  magnifique  port,  et  les  vestiges  dn 
canal  qui  jolgnoit  co  port  &  la  roer  par  lo  niveao  le 
mieux  cntendu.  Lea  mosqndes  de  JtnUji  ont  kM 
batics  avcc  Ics  debris  dcs  pali\s  dcs  rois  ^^ac(1doni- 
cns."    {^Tableau  du  Commerce  dc  Ui  Grece,  vol.  1,  p. 

Pkllk'  f,  a  city  of  Achaia,  southwest  of  Sicvor 
situate  on  a  lolly  and  precipitous  hill  about  sixty  stadik 
from  tlic  sea.  From  tlie  natare  of  its  position,  t)ie  town 
was  divided  into  two  distinct  parts.  {Pautan.,  7,  36. 
—  UlraLo,  3SG.)  Its  name  was  derived  either  from  the 
Titan  Pallas,  or  Pellen,  an  Aruive,  who  was  aon  o) 
Phorbaa.  {ApalUm^Arg.,  1, 176.— //om..  IL,  %,  674.) 
The  Pelteniane  alone  among  the  Achaane  (bet  aided 
the  Lacedxmonians  in  the  Peloponnesiaii  wnr,  though 
afterward  all  Uic  olher  states  followed  their  example. 
(TAucyd.,  8,  9.)  They  were  otien  engaged  in  hoetik 
ities  with  their  neighbours  the  Fhliasisns  and  Sicyo* 
nians.  {Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  7,  a.)  Pellene  was  cele- 
brated for  ita  manufacture  of  woollea  cloaks,  which 
were  given  aa  prixee  to  the  nders  at  the  gymnastic 
games  held  there  in  honoor  of  Mercury.  (Ptniar, 
O'.tfmp.,  9,  14G  )  The  ruins  of  Pellene  are  to  be  seen 
not  far  from  Tricala^  as  we  are  assured  by  Hit.  W. 
Gell»  who  ebtaitkod  Ua  information  from  Col.  Lealw. 
( Itin.  of  the  Mvnttt  p.  Vk—Cnmu'»  Ame.  Qrm$t 
vol.  3,  p.  55.) 

PcLOPKA  or  PcLoriA,  a  daughter  of  TbyMtea,  the 
brother  of  Atreus.  She  became,  by  her  own  paionl, 
the  mother  of  iEgistbus.   {Vii.  Atreus.) 

PaLOPiDAB,  son  of  Hippoclus,  bL'loD^ri,!  :o  one  of  the 
ncincipal  familice  of  Tbeoee.  He  disuoguisbed  him- 
tdf  at  ilw  hatth  of  MutoM  (8.0. 185)^  iBirUelill» 
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Thebaii*  took  part  as  allies  of  the  LacedemooUns, 
antler  ihc-  .Spartaa  king  A£eai|>oUa.  Id  ihit  battle, 
Polopidas  being  wounded  and  thrown  dowo,  wa*  aavcd 
from  dealii  by  Epauiiiioiidas,  who  prolected  him  with 
aw  feUicId,  maintaining  his  ground  against  the  Arcadi- 
•aa  until  the  Lacedeononiana  came  to  thcir  relief,  and 
iBVcd  bolk  Uieir  Uv««.  Fiom  that  tun*  a  clme  friend- 
ship was  fofdud  twCWMa  EpunifMNMha  uid  Pdopidaa, 
which  lasted  till  the  doaih  of  the  Idttrr.  the 
Lacadtttooiuana  auipiised  the  citadel  of  Tbebes,  and 
«iubliab«d  the  power  of  Um  ariitoeraej  in  that  city, 


Pelopidas,  who  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  retired 
to  AiheiiS,  lomAhei  vwiia  a  number  of  other  citizena. 
After  a  time,  oe  and  hi»  brother  exiles  formed  a  plan, 
with  their  friends  in  Thebea,  for  auryirismg  and  over- 
throwing the  oligarchy,  and  reaturing  the  popular  gov- 
ernment. Pelopidaa  and  some  of  hia  frienda  aat  off 
turn  AiiMM  diagaiaod  m  bnnleii,  foond  umim  io  on- 
Mr  Thebea  tmoMerved,  and  eooemiM  tbanaolvBi  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  whence  they  issued  in  the  night, 
•od*  having  sur|>riacd  the  leaders  of  the  ahatocratM: 
funjt  put  ibMi  to  death.  The  people  Umh  iom  in 
arms,  and,  having  proclaimed  Pelopidas  their  com- 
iBaoder,  thejr  obliged  the  i»partan  ffamaoo  to  sorrciider 
Ike  citMlel  bjr  ai|MtoUtion  (B.G.  SVt).  Pelopidaa 
soon  after  contrived  to  excite  a  war  between  Sparta 
and  Athena,  and  thus  divide  the  aticQtioii  of  the  for- 
mer power.  The  war  between  the  Thobans  and  the 
LaecdMDOoiana  was  carried  on  for  some  years  in  Boe> 
OCia  bf  straggling  parties,  and  TWopidaa,  having  ob- 
tained the  advantage  in  .-evefal  skirmishes,  ventured 
to  eticuuuter  thu  enemy  in  the  open  field  at  Tegvrm, 
near  Orcbomenus.  The  Lacedemonians  were  defeat- 
♦  d,  and  thus  Pelopidas  demonstrated,  for  the  first  time, 
that  tLu  armies  of  Sparta  were  not  invincible ;  a  fact 
which  vraa  afterward  confirmed  by  the  battle  of  Lenc- 
tn  (fi.C.  371),  in  which  Pelopidas  fought  under  the 
eemmand  of  his  friend  Epaminondaa.  In  the  year 
.369  B  C  ,  the  two  friends,  being  apfkoiutod  two  o(  the 
Bsotarcha  (i'/tO.,  Yu  l'clop.,  c.  24),  marciird  into 
the  Petopomesoe,  obliged  Argos.  md  Arcedia,  and 

other  ."tales  to  rrpn  irim  ihe  alliance  of  ."Sparta,  and 
carried  their  inrurMoiLS  into  Laconia  in  the  deptit  of 
winter.  Having  conquered  Messenia,  they  invited  the 
deacendantN  of  iIh  fornn  r  mhalutants,  who  had  f,'onc 
into  exiie  ubout  two  centuries  bcfurt*,  to  come  and  re- 
people  their  country.  Tlicy  thua  confined  the  power 
of  SpaiU  to  the  limits  of  liSconia.  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondae,  on  their  retttm  to  Thebes,  were  tried 

for  haviiiif  fflained  the  roinmand  after  the  expir.ition 
of  the  year  of  their  office,  but  were  ac^itted ;  and 
Pelopidas  was  afterwani  enplof  ed  against  Alennder, 
tyrant  of  Pher*.  who  was  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
Mif  Ulster  ot  all  Thessaly.  He  defeated  him.  From 
Tbessaly  he  was  called  into  Macedonia,  lo  sctdo  a 
^acrsl  between  Alexander,  kin^  of  that  rounlry,  and 
eon  of  Amyntas  II.,  and  his  natural  brotlier  Ptolemy. 
Havirijj  succeeded  in  this,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  bring- 
ing with  htm  PhiUp,  brother  of  AUmodor,  and  thirty 
TVMIIm  of  tbe  elder fimiilies  of  Mseedonia  as  hostages. 
A  year  after,  however,  Ptolemy  munhred  liiis  lirothcr 
Alexander,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne.  Peiop- 
Mlaa,  being  applied  to  by  ttto  friends  of  the  late  king, 
eoliated  a  band  of  mcrcenarirf^,  with  which  he  marched 
againat  Ptolemy,  who  entered  into  an  acreement  to 
bold  the  government  only  in  trust  for  Perdiccas,  a 
jomiger  brother  of  Alexander,  till  he  was  of  age.  and 
to  lleep  tbe  alliance  of  Thebes ;  and  be  gave  to  Pelop- 
idaa his  own  son  Philoxenus  and  fifty  of  hia  compan- 
ions as  bostagea.  Some  time  afta,  Pelopidas,  being 
In  Tbonelj,  was  tieaebenrasljr  eorprlsed  and  made 

Eisone'  ^  Alexander  of  Phens,  but  the  Thchans  sent 
paminonoas  with  an  army,  who  obliged  the  tyrant  to 
rwea^e  hiin     The  "niebaoB,  soon  after,  having  diacov- 
tkii  tbe  Spartans  and  Ath<  r  i  ms  had  sent  amhi>8- 
to  conclvH*  an  alliance  with  Artaxerxea,  king 


of  Persia,  sent  on  their  part  Palopidsa  to  lupjort  ibrir 
own  luterest  at  tbe  same  court.  His  fame  iai  m. 
ceded  hio^  aad  be  wae  toeehrcd  by  the  FliniiBi«i| 

great  honotir,  and  .^rtaTentes  showed  him  pec -'.isr  fa- 
vour. Pelopidas  obtained  a  treaty,  in  which  Uie  Ilia- 
bans  were  htyled  the  king's  hereditary  friendt,  inl  ii 
which  the  iridependeQce  of  each  of  the  Giti  \  f'^ 
including  Messenia,  was  folly  rceognisfid.  iic  uiu 
disappointed  the  ambition  of  Sparia  utA  of  Alhaa, 
which  aimed  at  the  auprcmacy  over  the  rest. 
Athenians  were  so  earned  at  this,  that  tbey  pet  M 
ambassador  Timagora^^  t  n  r!  mh  on  his  return  to  .K'}.tr:%. 
Pelopidas,  after  his  rrtuin,  v/zh  appomicd  to  amid 
against  Alexander  of  Pberar,  wiio  hail  commiHsdMi 
encroachments  in  Thessaly.  But,  when  the  zmj 
on  the  point  of  marching,  an  eclipse  of  the  »ua  im 
place,  which  so  dismayed  the  Thebans  that  Pekipiiiii 
waa  obliged  to  set  off  with  only  3U0  iirfmam,  InM- 
ing  to  IM  HiBssaliaos,  who  joined  Mm  an  the 
Alexander  met  him  w  uh  a  large  army  at  a  pUcc  ciR^i? 
Cjrnosc  ephala.  Pelopidas,  by  great  exeitioiia,  alilwoj^h 
his  utny  was  moeb  inCmov  io  neaibera,  dttuatt  nwi- 
vantage,  and  the  troopa  of  Al'  T  -n  lr :  were  relrtitmf, 
when  Pelopidaa,  venturing  too  lar  amid  Wt  iutm, 
waa  slain.  Tho  grief  of  both  Thebans  and  IVmlians 
at  hia  loss  was  unbounded  :  they  paid  splendid  fonen! 
honours  to  hia  remains,  lite  Thebans  sKftted  im 
death  by  sending  a  fresh  army  again»t  Aleiandfr.  w  .c 
waa  de/eated,  and  waa  sooa  adfier  aiuidmd  bj  in  m 
wife.— >Pklo|ddBa  waa  not  ocdy  one  of  the  mmt  In- 

tinjjnibhed  and  .successful  coinmaiidcrs  of  his  i^.  h: 
lie  and  his  friend  Epaminondaa  rank  amor^  use  ii«<»l 
estimable  public  men  of  aneieot  Gneee  (Pl%i ,  Ft/. 
Felop.~Xen.,  Hist  Gr  —Pausan.,  9,  13,  Ac-Af 
cycf.  Um.  KnottL,  vol.  17,  p  388,  seq  ) 

PaLOffONMBsilccH  Bblluh  IS  the  name  pita  to 
the  great  contest  between  Athena  and  heraiksaalli 
one  side,^nd  the  Peloponnesfan  eonfedeney,  InM 
by  Sparta,  on  the  other,  whicii  Uj^tetl  from  431  io404 
B.C.  The  war  was  a  coase<iuence  of  tbe  jealoaijf  «nii 
wbieb  Spaita  and  Athens  regarded  each  edwr.uMn 
each  of  which  was  aimiri!;  at  i«uprem3c-y  in  Orrfe*.  is 
the  beads  respectively  of  the  Donan  and  looun  run, 
and  aa  patrons  of  the  two  opposite  forms  of  ctnl|IF 
cmmpnt.  ()li(;a'chy  ai^d  democracy  The 
gcrly  desired  by  a  strong  party  m  each  of  those  ft«l»; 
Mt  it  was  necoBMiy  to  find  an  occasion  ior  cor. m!  - 
aqg  boatilitiea,  eapeciatl^  ao  a  trace  for  tfamy  >ean  bid 
been  eonetoded  between  Atbena  and  9fM*  in  ^ 

vear  B  C  445     Such  an  occasion  was  prcsCTterf 
the  afiaira  of  Corc/ra  and  Potidsa.  In  a  aoand,  akid 
soon  became  a  war,  between  Corinth  and  Carefia,w 

^[)ecting  Epidamnos,  a  colony  of  the  l«tt?r  state  (B  C 
4:}6),  the  Uorcyreans  applied  lo  Alhspa  lur  a*&.itioce 
Thetr  request  waa  granted,  ae  fares  the  conclusioD  of 
a  defensive  alliance  between  .Athens  and  CoicjlliU' 
an  Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  their  aid,  wfciw. 
ever,  soon  engaged  in  active  hostilities  ajtairi?;  At  r> 
rmthiana.   Poiidsa.  on  tbe  ielbmns  of  Fklle  e,  «  - 1 
Cormthian  colony,  and,  even  after  its  aebjciiMo  » 
.Athens,  continued  to  receive  every  year  from  Conitii 
certain  functionaries  or  oiFicers  {hrtdrifiimfrfm).  Tt* 
Atbenlane,eospecting  that  the  Potfdeaaawm  tnclriirf 
to  join  in  a  revolt,  to  which  Perdicca*,  king  of  Mic<e(i» 
was  instigating  the  towns  of  Cbalc)dic(»,re<^«ir«'*'* 
to  dismiss  tho  Corinthian  functionaries,  ar<i  '-o  ^'  *' 
other  p!edj,'e«i  of  their  fidelity.    The  PotiM* 
fufed  .  and,  with  most  of  the  other  ChtW** *••■'> 
revolted  from  Athens,  and  received  .ud  frm  Cor-'.h 
'Hie  Athenians  sent  ax  eapeditiDD  against  tbw,  »|4 
afier  defeating  them  in  battle,  laid  siege  to 
(B.C.  4n2).     The  Corinthians  now  obUined  »  »«^- 
ing  of  tho  Peloponnesian  confederacy  at  Sfarta.  ir 
wbieb  tbejr  complained  of  the  ceodoet  of  Mhtetj^ 
refijard      '  orcyra  and  PotiJua     After  odwaw^ 
elites  had  brought  ibotf  charges  against  AtteiK 
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of  dM  Athenitn  mvoyi,  who  happened  to 

b«  in  the  city,  bad  defutiJi-c]  ihe  conJucl  of  their  sule, 
Um  SMTtana  firal,  and  «iAcivvard  all  tbe  <ilhfs,  decided 
ihftt  A^n*  IhmI  broken  the  truce,  and  they  pwnlved 
upon  toimfHiiatr  wor;  King  Archidamua  aloue  recom- 
jnetidtd  M)(it«s  delay.    lu  the  interval  oeceNary  for 
prcparalioo,  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  the  blutne 
of  comineQciqg  bovliiities  upon  the  Atheoiatw,  by  aeud- 
ing  three  Mtcnl  embuncs  lo  Athena  with  dernandt  of 
aucb  a  nature  as  could  not  be  uccej'ted     In  the  as- 
•smbijr  which  was  bold  ai  Atlitiits  to  give  a  final  an- 
m«r  to  ibvee  denande,  Pericles,  who  wmi  now  at  the 
ht^bt  cf  his  power,  urged  the  people  to  engage  in  ilic 
anar,  zr^  laid  dt/^n  a  plan  for  tbo  conduct  ol  ii    He  ad- 
Tisc.l  the  peep!) to  brmg  all  their  inovcabli;  pru[>t  riy 
from  the  country  into  the  city,  to  abandon  Attica  to  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy,  £nd  not  to  ^ufTer  ihemtclvcs  to  be 
provuked  to  give  tiiesi  battle  - 'ih  infer'or  iiumbirb,  but 
U>  expend  all  their  elreugtb  opou  tboir  navy,  which  tuigbt 
be  employed  in  carrying  the  war  mt9  tbe  eoeny**  ter- 
ntorv,  d.A  in  collrcting  supiilir-s  from  subject  stairs; 
and  fArther,  not  to  attempt  any  new  conquest  u^ilu  4he 
war  beted.    His  advice  wa««  adu])tcd,  and  the  Spartan 
er  -  ov*  wpre  sent  home  with  a  refusal  of  their  de- 
ot^uds,  hut  with  an  ulTcr  to  refer  the  matters  in  differ- 
enee  mas  impartial  tribunal,  an  offer  which  the  Lace- 
daunoaiaoa  had  no  intention  of  accepting.   After  tbie, 
the  usual  peacefal  intercoone  between  ue  rival  atatea 
was  dijconlinued.    Tiiucydides  (2,  1}  dates  tbe  begin- 
3101  of  the  war  from  the  early  spring  of  tbe  jrcar  431 
B.C  .  tbe  fifteenth  of  tbe  thirty  yean*  tmce,  when  a 
•erfy  of  Tlicbai.s  made  an  attempt,  which  at  first  mic- 
>tetiwl,  but  \\d->  uliiiudiely  defeated,  lo  surprise  Pla- 
va.    The  tri  ce  being  thus  openly  Lrukeii,  both  par- 
tes addressed  Uicdiselvps  •<)  tlie  \^ar.    Tlie  Pelopon- 
aesiaii  confederal  s  included  all  (he  states  of  Pelopon- 
aaaua  except  Aciiaia  (which  joined  thcin  afterward) 
and  Argos.  and  without  the  Felopoflneaof,  Megsxia, 
Pbocts,  IxKris,  Bocotia,  the  ietand  of  Lencae,  atiS  tbe 
rittes  of  Anibraci.i  and  Anactorium.    The  allies  cf  iIk 
Atbcoiaos  were  Cbio^  and  Lesbos,  boaidea  Samoa  and 
thf  other  Hande  of  tbe  .£gean  which  had  been  re- 
«J         lo  S  i'jectioii  (Theca  and  Milos,  which  were 
stjji  independent,  remained  neutral).  rUisca,  the  Me»- 
leniBii  relony  in  Nanpaetua,  the  majority  of  the  Acar- 
XBniaiis.  Corcyra,  Zacynthus,  and  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  on  the 
Hellespont.    The  resources  of  Sparta  lay  chiefly  in 
ter  Uod  forces,  which,  however,  conaiated  of  contin- 
gpota  from  the  alliaa,  whose  period  of  aervtee  wae  Wm- 
lied.  lh»- J'i'artaiis  wire  •ilr'O  deft  ieiit  in  money.  The 
Aibrrnan  »trcngtii  Uy  in  ihtiir  tleet,  which  was  mantied 
chtcl^y  hy  foreign  sailors,  whom  the  wealth  they  col- 
!tc"LJ  from  tbiir  k't  -  enabled  ttirrti  to  p.iv.  Tnn- 
cydidcs  ii.fyrtiis  iis,  itiai  the  cause  of  the  l^ctda  tuoui- 
MMi  was  the  more  popular,  as  they  profeaeMi  to  be  dc- 
livctera  o(  Greece,  while  the  Atheniane  were  fighting 
in  defence  of  an  empire  which  had  become  odious 
ihrutigb  their  tyranny,  and  to  winch  the  *tatc»  w  iiii  h 
!•(  reuined  their  independence  feared  to  be  brought 
HMO  aobiectioo.   In  the  arnnmer  of  the  year  431  B  C., 
ibe  Pclo^  onnesinn^i  invaded  Attica  under  iho  command 
o{  Arcaid«mus,  kmg  ol  Sparta.    Their  progress  was 
•low.  aa  Aicbidamus  appeara  to  have  been  still  anx- 
ious to  'rr  what  could  \>c  done  by  iiitimrdating  the 
A tbt'niara  before  proceeding  to  extremities.    Ytl  their 
|MC»ci)ce  was  found  to  be  a  greater  calamity  than  the 
pco|)lc  had  anticipated;  and.  whin  Archidamua  made 
hiM  appearance  at  Acharne,  they  began  toudty  to  dc» 
mand  to  be  led  otu  to  tMtde.    Pcncles  firmly  adh< nd 
CO  bu>  plan  of  defence,  and  the  Peloponnesiana  returned 
howie.    Before  their  departure  tbe  Athenian*  had  sent 
c  j'.  a  fltf.  of  100  >.iil.  which  was  joined  by  fifty  Cor- 
;yre«ii  »hip%  to  wastti  um  coasts  of  Peloponnesus; 
sj»d  toward!^  tlie  autuinn  Pericles  led  tbe  whole  dispo- 
of  tbe  citj  into  Megwie,  which  be  laid 


waste.   In  Aie  anme  aommer  the  Albentana  expeftol 

the  inhabitants  of  .f!gina  from  ihcir  island,  which  they 
colonized  with  Atbentan  settlers.  In  the  winter  there 
was  a  poblie  funeral  at  Athena  for  tboee  who  bad  falln 
in  the  war,  and  Piriclcs  pronounced  over  them  an  ora- 
tion, the  substance  ot  which  is  preserved  by  Thucydi- 
dcs  (2.  ;3.'y-lG)  In  the  following  aummer  (B.C.  430) 
the  Peloponnesiana  again  invaded  Auica  under  Archi- 
damua. who  now  entirely  laid  aside  the  forbearance 
which  he  had  >!iown  tbe  year  beforp,  and  left  .scarcely 
a  comer  of  the  land  uoravaged.  This  invasion  laated 
forty  days.  In  the  mean  tim^,  a  grievooa  peatilenee 
broke  n  t!  in  Athens,  and  raged  with  the  more  viru- 
lence on  account  of  the  crowded  slate  of  the  city.  Of 
this  terrible  visitation  Thucydides,  who  was  him.icif  a 
sufTercr,  has  left  a  minute  and  apparently  failliful  dc- 
acription  (2,  46,  Mtq.).  The  murmurs  of  the  people 
ajjiiiist  Pericles  were  renewed,  and  he  was  compel!^ 
to  call  an  assembly  to  defend  hia  poliej.  He  auc- 
eeeded  ao  far  aa  to  prevent  anj  overtores  for  peace 
being  made  to  the  Lacedemonians,  but  he  h  :  i  i  If 
was  fined,  though  immediately  afterward  be  was  re- 
elected general.  While  the  FdoponiMeiane  were  in 
Attica,  Ptriclcs  led  a  fleet  to  riTagc  the  coasts  of 
Peloponneiius  In  '.ho  wiaU:  of  liis  vfar  Putida^a 
surrendered  to  tlis  Athenians  on  f:vourib>  terms. 
(rAncyd..  3,  70  )  The  neii  year  (B.C  «9J.  ustead 
of  invading  Attica,  the  PeloponnezMns  \%id  a^go  tc 

Platiea.    The !  irave  re.Mstance  of  i!:e  inlia'.'itantiy  i^rced 

their  enemies  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  la 
tbe  aame  anmmer,  en  invasion  of  Acamauia  by  the 

Amliraciaii"*  and  a  tiody  of  Peloponnesian  troops  was 
repulsed  ;  imd  a  large  Pelupuitnesiati  fleet,  which  waa 
to  have  joined  m  the  attack  on  Acarnania,  was  twice 
defeated  by  Phormion  in  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf.    An  tJtpcduion  sent  hy  the  Atbcniana  agauiU 
the  revolted  Chalcidiaii  towns  was  defeated  with  great 
loaa.    In  the  orecedii^  year  (B.C.  430)  the  AibemaM 
had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sitatces,  king  of  tbe 
Odr>»;e  in  Thrace,  and  Perdicc^s,  km^,'  df  .Mucrdon,  on 
wtiirh  occasion  Sitakea  had  proiuised  to  aid  the  Athe- 
nians to  si.bdue  their  revolted  subjecta  in  Cbalcidice. 
He  now  eo"i  i    ,]  an  army  of  1.50.000  men,  w  ith  \\hich 
he  hr«»t  invaded  .Macedonia,  to  revenge  the  breach  of 
certain  promises  which  Pcrdiceas  had  made  to  btaa 
the  year  before,  and  afterward  laid  wa^tc  the  territory 
of  the  Chalcidiana  and  Bottiran!*,  but  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  reili;ce  any  of  the  Greek  cities     About  the 
middle  of  this  year  Pcndcs  died.    Tbe  invasion  of 
Auiea  waa  repealed  in  the  nest  eummer  (4S8  B.C.) ; 
and,  immediattty  afitrward,  all  T.e.*bo.s  except  Me- 
thymne  revolted  from  the  .\ilieniaiiti,  who  laid  i»iege  to 
Mytilene.    Tlic  Mytilcnsans  begged  aid  from  Sparta, 
which  was  promised,  and  they  were  udmitte^d  into  the 
Spartan  alliance.    In  the  same  winter  a  body  of  Pla- 
laeans,  amounting  to  220,  made  their  escape  from  the 
beaieged  city  in  the  night,  and  look  refuge  in  Athena. 
In  the  summer  of  497  the  Peloponnesiana  agam  in- 
>ad(  d  .Attica,  while  they  sent  8  fleet  of  42  ^'ullt  ns.  un- 
der Alcidas,  to  tbe  relief  of  Mytilene.    Before  the 
fleet  arrived  Mytilene  had  surrendered,  and  Alctdaa, 
after  a  little  delay,  sailed  home.     In  an  nssrinbly 
which  was  held  at  Athcni*  to  decide  on  the  f^ie  of  the 
Mytilena;sns,  it  was  resolved,  iit  iho  instigation  of 
CIcon,  that  all  the  adult  ettuena  should  bo  put  lo  death, 
and  the  women  and  children  made  ahvea;  lf*it  tbia 
barbarous  decree  was  repealed  the  next  day.  The 
land  of  the  Leshiaoa  (except  Metbynuie}  waa  seized 
and  divided  among  Athenian  citixena,  to  whom  tbe 
inhabitants  p.!:d  a  rent  for  the  occup.ition  of  ihetr  for- 
mer properly     in  ihe  »it\ue  suininer  the  Pialsano  siir- 
rendeicd ;  ihoy  were  massacred,  and  their  city  waa 
given  up  to  the  Thebans.  who  razed  it  to  (he  ground. 
In  the  year  426  the  I.acedii  iiioniaiiS  were  deterred 
from  invading  Attica  by  •  <>rthquakes.    An  expcditior 
againat  ^loba,  under  tbe  Athenian  genenl  D^mm 
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iMtin.  eoiPi  l0t«l;  liuied ;  but  aftorwurd  Demottbe- 
9f*  and  iIm  AcamaiiiaiM  rooted  ibo  Ambnebaa,  who 

ni  i.-I^  all  p.  rished.  Id  the  winU-r  (iCG-f))  ihe  Atl.ti- 
otAiM  punlicii  lite  laland  of  Deluii,  .ickriavvlt  Jg- 

OMot  to  Apullo  for  the  eeaaation  of  the  p!  i^ue  At 
tb«  !)fgi!:fiHn^'  of  the  siimmfT  nf  425,  ihu  Pcloponne- 
•ians  invaded  AlUca  for  itic  titui  limc.  At  ihu 
timo,  the  Atlienutui,  who  bad  long  directed  their 
tboughu  (o«4irds  Sicily,  sent  a  fleet  to  aid  tbe  Leon- 
tiiii  in  a  war  with  Syracuse.  Demosthenes  accom- 
panied this  llect,  in  oriifr  to  art,  as  occasion  rni)/ht 
offer,  OD  tbe  coaat  of  Pelopotmeaus.  He  fortified  l^jr- 
loc  on  the  coaat  of  Moeeenia,  tbe  nonhein  headland 
of  iLo  niodcri  Buy  of  Navarino.  In  the  course  of  the 
operations  wln.  h  were  undertaken  to  dislodge  hicn,  a 
body  of  LiicttJ  >  iiionians,  mciuduig  several  noble  Spar- 
tans, got  blocj.j(lt>2  ::i  t'le  island  of  Sphn'-trrm,  al  tlic 
inouih  of  Uic  I  ay,  a4id  were  ultimateiy  taken  priBoners 
by  Cleon  and  DeoMMthMin.  Pylus  was  garrisoned 
by  a  colony  of  Meaeeniana,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Spar- 
tans. After  this  erent  the  Athenians  engaged  in  vig- 
Oruiis  otfensivu  opcralions,  of  whicli  llie  most  iinpor- 
laot  was  tbe  capture  of  the  UUod  of  Cythera  by  iStci- 
H  eaii/  in  B>C.  4M.  Tliia  aunner,  howovcr,  tho 
Athenians  suflicred  some  reierbts  in  B<eotia,  where 
they  lost  the  biuile  of  Delium,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  where  Brasidaa,  among  other 
exploius,  took  Aniphipo!is.  'J'hr  Athenian  expedition 
to  Sicily  was  abaudonid,  after  houic  operations  of  no 
g;ieat  nnporianct',  in  consequence  of  a  general  pacifica- 
iioo  of  the  islaud,  which  was  effected  through  the  in- 
flaenee  of  Hemioentes,  a  cittcen  of  Syrac  uae.  In  the 
year  423,  a  year'?*  truce  wa*  concluded  between  Spar- 
la  and  Athena,  with  a  view  to  a  lasting  peace.  Hos- 
lUiliea  were  renewed  in  423,  ai^  Cleon  was  oent  (o 
cope  with  Bra&idas,  who  had  continued  his  op>cra- 
tions  even  during  tlie  tiace.  A  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween these  generals  ti  Anpbipolu,  in  which  tnc  de- 
feat of  the  Athenians  was  amply  compensated  by  the 
double  deliverance  which  they  t^xpcncnced  in  the  deaths 
both  of  Cleon  and  Brasidaa.  In  the  following  year 
(431)  Niciaa  ancceeded  in  n^gotiatinjf  •  peace  with 
Span*  for  fifty  yeva,  the  terau  of  which  were,  •  mu* 
tual  restitution  of  con>jijcsts  made  during  the  war,  and 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Sphactcria.  Tbia 
treaty  was  ratified  by  all  the  allies  of  Sparta  except 
the  BiJt-otians,  Corinthians,  Elcans,  and  Megarians. 
This  peacu  m\*n  rested  on  any  firm  basis.  It  was  no 
aooiier  concluded  than  it  was  dtacovered  that  Sparta 
tad  not  the  power  to  fulfil  her  praauae*.  and  Athens 
ilMtsted  on  their  performance.  The  Jealousy  of  the 
other  ytdies  was  excited  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
was  concluded  between  Sparta  and  Atbeua  immediate- 
ly after  the  p«e«« ;  and  intriguea  were  eommeneed  for 

tlie  formation  of  a  new  eonfeJeracy,  willi  Argos  at  l!ie 
bead.  An  attempt  wa:^  made  (o  draw  Sparta  into  al- 
lianco  with  Argos,  but  n  failed.  A  aimilar  overtare, 
BobaeqiTcntly  made  in  Ai  (!>!,  met  with  better  suc- 
cess, ch;cnv  through  aa  dr.iin-e  of  Alcibiades,  who 
waa  at  the  bead  of  a  lar^e  party  hostile  to  the  peace, 
the  Athenians  concluded  a  treaty  offensive  and 
-_t_.  ^jgQ^^  Eijg^  Ifantinea  for  100 
yearn  (B.C.  42(1).  In  the  year  418,  the  Argive  con- 
federacy was  broken  up  by  ibeir  defeat  at  tbe  battle  of 
Mantinea,  and  a  peace,  •nd  aoon  •ftar  an  aNtance,  waa 
madf  between  Sparta  and  Argos.  In  the  year  416  an 
expedition  was  undertaken  by  tbe  Athenians  against 
MdoCi  which  had  hitherto  remained  neutral.  The 
Melltoa  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  all  the  males  who 
had  attained  manhood  were  put  to  death;  the  women 
and  children  were  made  alavea;  nnd  aubaequently  500 
Athenian  coloniata  weio  oent  to  occopy  the  ialand. 
{Tkmcyd.,  8,  1 16.)  The  fifty  yeara*  peace  was  not 
considered  al  an  end,  l!:o!,.;}i  it-  terms  had  been  bro- 
ken on  both  a  ies,  ui  ite  year  415,  when  the  Atheni- 
«Bi  Mdenook  'inu  %mIidiw  expaditira  10  Sicily. 


( Vii,  Sjracoas. )  Sicily  proved  a  rock  agiinst  ntui  t 
their  reaowcea  and  efforta  were  Mdeesly  expended 

And  SparU,  which  furnished  but  a  coinman^cr  ml  1 
handful  of  men  for  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  soon  be- 
held her  Mitagooiat  ladaeed*  by  a  aenea  of  «ii|ianlicl(4 
misfortunes,  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  distrt s«  ihd  wdk- 
litibii.    The  accu&tomed  procrastinaUoo  of  liie  Spu- 
uns,  and  the  timid  policy  to  which  they  ever  lAmd, 
alone  preaerved  Athena  in  thia  critical  momnt,  or  u 
least  retarded  her  downfall   Time  was  allowed  lot 
her  citizens  to  recover  from  the  panic  and  cotuten* 
tioa  occasioned  by  tbe  news  of  tbe  S^Uian  diiaiiaii 
and,  uiatetd  of  Tiewiaff  tho  hoetHo  fieeta,  u  iher  biJ 
anticipated,  ravaging  their  coasts  and  blockading  :'y. 
Pircus,  liiey  were  enabled  still  to  dispute  tbe  esmt 
of  the  sea,  and  to  preserve  the  most  valuable  ofuair 
dcpcndancies.    Alcibiades,  whose  exile  had  prorti?  10 
injurious  to       country,  since  it  was  10  h^s  coiiiuieis 
alone  that  the  successes  of  her  enemies  are  to  be  at* 
tributed,  now  inteipoeed  in  her  behalf,  and  by  hj  le- 
trigues  pref«nied  tbe  Perauin  sairtp,  TlstapberDa. 
from  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sparun  iijir.irii 
that  superiority  of  force  which  must  at  ooc«  lure  unu- 
rated  (ho  war  by  the  eonpleto  overdnowef  iIm  AAe- 
nianrepoblir    {Thucyd.,]\h.,  9.)   The  temporary  rtT- 
olution  whiea  tv^s  eiiected  at  Athfe&s  by  hit  mtn- 
vaticc  al:»o,  and  which  placed  the  atale  at  viriiDct 
with  the  fleet  and  army  stationed  at  Santos,  afforded 
hmi  anolhcr  opporiuaily  of  rcndcnrig  a  real  serrice  10 
his  country  by  moderating  the  violence  and  iDioofiti 
of  tliC  latter.   The  victory  of  Cynoaeema  and  tiie  ndK 
i^eqiient  aveceaaoa  of  Aldbiadea^  now  elected  ts  iIk 
chief  command  of  the  forcea  of  his  countn,-,  once  iriotc 
restored  Athens  to  the  command  of  the  sea,  aod,  bd 
she  reposed  that  confidence  in  the  talents  of  btr  ftt- 
eral  which  tliey  deser%ed  and  her  necc?silit<  re|jrti 
liie  etlorls  ol  Sparta  and  the  gold  of  Persia  migkaite 
proved  unavailing.    Uui  tbo  aecond  exile  of  AldHfr 
de$,  and,  still  more,  the  iniquitous  sentence  nrliKliun 
dcmncd  to  death  the  generals  who  fought  ud  CM 
oucred  at  .\rginuss,  sealed  the  ruin  of  .^tbeos;  oi 
the  battle  of  Aigoo  Potamoe  at  length  tenoioattd  t 
eonteat  which  had  beon  eairied  on,  widi  scarceijr  m 
intermission,  during  a  period  of  twcntv  fcvcn  \e»n. 
with  a  spirit  and  animoaity  unjparalleled  m  the  aiuuk 
of  warfare.   Lyeandof  now  aaued  to  Athens,  receirjie 
as  he  went  the  submission  of  the  allies,  and  blocWic 
the  city,  which  surrendered  aftc*  a  few  months  (B  C. 
404)  on  terms  dictated  by  Sparta,  with  a  view  of  ou- 
king  Athens  a  useful  ally  by  giving  tbe  ascendaoq  ia 
the  state  to  the  oligarchical  party.    Tbe  history  of  4s 
Pcloponnesian  war  was  written  by  Thucydidc',  tj:<i 
whoso  accuracy  and  imputtali^,  aa  (iu  as  hu  Dunun 
goes,  WG  may  place  the  fulleet  depeodance;  Hitk» 
tory  ends  abrujirly  in  the  year  411  D  C     For  t':f  rf! 
of  ilio  war  we  have  to  follow  Xenophoi)  li'^ 
dorus.    The  valuo  of  Xcnophon's  history  is  impun^ 
by  his  prejudices,  and  that  of  Diodonis  by  his  careJf**- 
ncss.    (Encyd.  Ut.  Ktu/wl.,  vol.  17,  p.  389, 
Cramer't  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  299,  ttq  ) 

Peloponnbsus  {Tii7M7:6vvr}aoi),  that  ia,  acodldM 
to  the  commonly-received  explanation,  "tktidtad^ 
PeU.ps"  (rie'AoJTOf  vv^of),  a  celebrated  pe rii:.5'j!»,eoo 
prchendmg  the  moet  aoathem  pert  of  Greece,  v* 
which  wottid  be  an  ialand  were  ft  not  for  the  I«tiuB» 
of  Corinth.    \U  name  ia  said  to  have  been  itr-M^ 
from  Pelops,  who  is  reported  by  the  later  C>f«t  sj- 
thologieta  to  have  been  of  Phrygian  origin  Tbueyil- 
ides,  nowcvcr  (1,  9),  fimplv  obfcrvrs  that  he  £*■• 
from  Aiiia,  and  brought  great  wealth  with  htm.  He 
married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CEnomio&,kii)g 
of  Piaa  in  Elia,  and  aoccoeded  to  bia  lungdea.  ^  ^ 
lops  is  aatd  also  to  have  aubscquently  extended  Uiw- 
minions  over  many  of  the  districts  bordering  uj  on  EIi*. 
whence  the  whole  country,  accordiog  to  the  coeuBea 
accono^  ohttmad  ^  bum  <rf  Petoponneaoa. 
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PEL0P0NNE8UB. 


tod  Mcndauf  wm«  dc«eeBd«d  Ihmi  lum.— 

Such  IS  ihc  inyihic  legend  relative  to  the  origin  of  ihc 
name  PelopooQCtus.    The  word,  however,  does  not 
oeeof  ia  Homer.  The  original  name  of  the  peninsula 
appears  to  have  been  Apia  (Horn  ,  If.,  1,270 — Id  ib., 
3,  49),  titd  it  was  so  called,  according  to  <f^schvlijs 
(JSitfpl.,  355),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Apollo,  or,  nccord- 
iag  to  Pausanias  (2, 5, 5),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Telchin, 
aod  'iesccndant  of  ^gialeus.    \Vhcn  Argoa  had  the 
«upi  i'Mcj,  the  peninsula,  according  to  Strabo  (37 1 ), 
was  MMneiiaiM  called  Argos ;  ana,  indeed.  Homer 
Men  to  use  the  term  Argos,  in  some  cuee,  is  incTo* 
dicg  \he  whole  peninsula.    (Thuci^d.,  1,  9.)    The  ori* 
gin,  therefore,  of  the  name  Peloponnesus  still  remaius 
epen  to  iDvesiigatton.   It  is  possible  that  Pelope,  tn- 
itead  of  having  nrtnTv  existed,  may  be  merely  a  sym- 
bol representing  an  oid  race  by  the  name  of  Pclopes, 
eeeeiaiof  to  the  analogy  which  we  find  in  the  national 
unstlatkms  of  the  Dryopes,  Meropes,  Dolopes,  and 
others.    The  Peloponnesus,  then,  will  have  derived 
its  nanic  from  this  olJ  rare,  ami  the  very  term  Pflopcs 
(Pel-opes)  iuelf  will  receive  something  like  con6r(na> 
lieii  mm  tbe  ingenious  remarks  of  Buttmsnn  native 
to  the  eirty  population  alonsf  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
tcnaoean.   {Vid.  Apia,  and  Opici  )    After  the  line  of 
die  mythic  Pelops  had  become  celebrated  in  epic  poe- 
try* as  tbe  lords  of  all  Argos  and  of  many  islands,  the 
oaoie  of  Peloponnesus  would  appear  to  have  come  ir.lo 
geoeral  oso,  and,  by  •  eommun  error,  to  have  been 
mosferred  fmm  tbe  nee  or  mtioD  of  the  Pelopcs  to 
Ibotr  lebolooa  leader.   (  VUL  Pelope.)— Peloponnesus, 
Jioug^h  inferior  in  extent  to  the  northern  portion  of 
Greece,  mav  be  looked  upon,  says  Strabo,  as  the  acrop- 
olis of  Hellas,  both  from  its  position,  aod  the  power 
tod  celebrity  of  ihe  difTerent  people  by  which  it  was 
inhabited.    lu  ihapo  it  resembled  the  leaf  of  a  plane- 
tree,  being  indented  by  numerous  bays  on  all  sides. 
|&r«A.,  385.— P/in.,  4,  5  — Diony*.  Per.,  403.)  It 
■  from  tliie  eirctnnstance  that  the  modern  name  of  Mo- 
reu  is  doubtlessly  derived,  that  word  signifying  a  mul- 
ketry  kn/.— Strabo  estimates  tbe  breadth  of  the  pcnin- 
erfe  et  1400  sUdb  from  Cfepe  Cfaelooatas,  now  Cape 
Tom^sf.  its  v^-cstcrnmo8t  point,  to  the  isthmus,  being 
aearlj  equal  lo  us  It.nglh  from  Cape  Maica,  now  Cape 
9L  AKgeio,  to  £giuni,  now  Vostizsa,  m  Achaia.  Po- 
lybtos  reckons  its  [jrriphfry,  settiiif;  aside  the  sinuosities 
of  the  coast,  at  4000  sladia,  and  Arteinidorus  at  -l-lOO  ; 
Oct,  if  these  are  included,  the  niiuiber  of  stadia  must 
be  inoreaeed  to  5600.   Pliny  says  that  "  Isidoros  coidp 
poted  tta  circomferenee  st  569  miles,  and  as  much 
again  if  all  the  gulfs  were  taken  int  i  ''m  ui  coinit.  The 
narrow  stem  from  which  it  expands  is  called  the  isth- 
mus.   A  t  tfatt  point  the  jCgean  and  Ionian  seas,  braak- 
;ng  in  from  opposite  quarters  north  and  eajst,  eat  away 
all  it»  Aidih.  till  a  Jiarruw  neck  of  five  luik-a  in  breadth  \ 
»  all  !hii  ronnects  Peloponnesus  with  Greece.  On 
ooe  side  ie  tbe  Cocinthisn,  on  the  oUwr  tbe  Saronic 
t3til£    LeHnnm  and  Cenchreas  are  sitosted  on  oppo- 
site extrcrriities  of  the  isthmus,  a  long  and  hazardous 
circamnavigation  for  ships,  tbe  size  of  which  prerents 
iheir  Mnf  carried  over  hnd  in  wsgone.   For  this  rea> 
fon  vxno'ji  ittcmpts  have  been  made  to  cut  a  navlpa- 
bie  canal  across  the  isthmus  by  King  Demetrius,  Ju- 
lioa  C#aar, Caligula,  and  Nero,  but  in  every  instance 
without  soccess."    iPltn  ,  t.  5.)— On  the  north  the 
PeJopoonesuj  is  bounded  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  oij  the 
we«t  by  that  Tf  Sicily,  to  tbe  south  and  southeast  by 
tb»t  of  Libya  and  Crete,  and  to  tbe  northeast  by  the 
WTTtoen  end  £gean.    Uteee  seTersI  aeae  form  m 
♦tK-c^ssion  fixe  eiten<<ive  tjulfs  ;ilonjT  iis  shore*  :  the 
Connthiacus  Sinus,  now  (»«//  of  Corinth  or  Lepanto, 
iPlncli  separated  the  northern  coast  from  ^tolia,  I/O- 
cri*,  ariJ   PI)o<-!»  ;  the  Simi«  Messeniarus.  now  Gulf 
cf  Cvror.  on  the  coast  of  .Mcssen's  ;  the  Suius  Lscon- 
jcjs,  now  Gulf      Cthkytkia,  on  that  of  I^conia ; 
AmSiitam  AttrikmtMm  Omlftl'  i/Af9Ht  end,  lastly, 


theSimifl  SM«n1eos,snnMdetlv«dft«n8BiaB,wti]et 

in  ancient  Gret  k  "^  rnified  an  oak  leaf  (Ptin.,  4,  5), 
now  called  Gulf  of  Engia,  {Strab.f  1.  c.)— The  pni^ 
cipal  moontains  of  Peloponnesas  sre.  those  of  CyueM 
{/yria)  and  Erymanthus  {Ohnos)  in  .Arcadia,  and 
Tayi^etii!)  {Si.  Eitas)  ID  Laconia.  hs  rivers  are,  tbe 
.M|)heu<t,  now  Rouphta,  passing  through  Arcadia  and 
EIis,  and  discharging  itself  into  the  Sicilian  Sea ;  tbe 
Eurotas,  or  Basiltpotamo,  watering  Laconia,  and*  fall* 
in;^  into  the  Sinus  l.aconicus;  the  Pamisus,  or  Pir^ 
tuUzOf  a  river  of  Messetua,  falling  into  tbe  Sinos  Me^ 
•emacas.  The  Petoponneeos  contains  hnl  one  anuU 
lake,  which  is  that  of  Slymf  ha'T;,  or  Zaracca,  in  Ap> 
cadia. — According  to  tho  be!<i  modern  maps,  the  are* 
of  the  whole  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  7800  squaM 
miles ;  and  in  the  more  flourishing  period  of  Grecian 
history,  an  approximate  computation  of  the  population 
of  its  diflfereot  states  famiahes  upward  of  a  million  as 
the  agmmte  number  of  its  inhabiianu. — ^Tbe  divisiOM 
of  thePcToponnesuo  were  Achaia,  Elis,  Meesenia,  L*> 
coma,  ArgnliK.  and  Afoklia.  [Cnmei't  Ahc  OrtMtk 
vol.  3,  p.  I,  scff .) 

Pitore,  son  of  Tknlelot  kin|^  of  nuygia,  end 
cbrated  in  both  the  mythic  and  historicBi  legends  of 
Greece.  At  an  tntertainmeni  given  to  the  gods  by 
Tantalus,  the  latter,  in  order  to  try  their  divinity,  h 
#a:d  to  have  killed  and  dressed  hia  son  Pelops,  and  to 
have  set  him  for  food  before  them.  The  assembled 
deities,  however,  immediately  perceived  the  horrid  nap 
ture  of  the  baM|aet,  and  all  abstained  from  it  with  the 
exception  of  Ceres,  who,  engrossed  with  the  lose  of 
her  daughter  Proserpina,  in  a  moment  of  abstracliol 
ate  one  of  the  shoulders  of  the  boy.  At  the  desire  of 
Jupiter,  Mercury  put  sll  tho  pans  back  into  tbe  cal- 
dron, and  then  drew  forth  the  yoang  Pelops  alive  again, 
and  perfect  m  ail  bis  parts  except  the  shoulder,  which 
was  tepiaeed  by  aa  ivoty  one,  that  was  said  to  possess 
the  power  of  removing  every  disorder  aod  bealiof  ev> 
ery  complaint  by  iu  touch.  Hence,  says  tfw  sdlotiee 
to  Pindar,  the  descendants  of  Pelops  had  all  such  a 
shoulder  as  this  (rcMot^rov  Hxt^  uuov.  —  Schtd, 
ad  Ptni.,  CH.,  1, 88).  The  ifwy  shoulder  el  Pelope 
became  also  a  subject  for  the  painter,  aa  appears  from 
Philostratus  (Imag ,  1 ,  30,  p.  807).  where  Pelops  is 
said  &<rrpu^ai  t€»  uftu,  "  to  ftath  forth  rays  of  Itgkt 
from  hij  shoulder/'  The  shoulder  of  the  son  of  Tan- 
talus also  plavii  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  legend  of 
Troy.  The  soothsayers,  it  seems,  had  declared  that 
the  city  of  Pnam  woald  never  be  Ukco  until  tbe 
Ctreeka  shootd  have  broo|i^t  to  their  camp  the  arrows 
of  Herculcn  and  one  of  the  bones  of  Pelop«.  .Ac- 
cordingly, the  shoulder-blade  {u^tm/.tirri)  of  the  poii  of 
Tantalos  was  brought  from  Pisa  to  'I  rov.  {Pauaan., 
5,  18.  3  — /JtVJlA,  ad  Pind  ,  !.  c.)  Another  legend 
states,  that  the  Palladium  in  Troy  was  made  of  the 
bones  of  Pelops.  {Vul.  I'alladmm  ) — Hut  to  return 
to  the  regulsr  nsnative :  Neptune,  attracted  by  tbe 
beauty  of  Pelops,  carried  him  off  fn  hie  golden  ear  !• 
Olymp  IV  v.lii  re  he  remained  until  hia  father  Tantalus 
had  drawn  on  himself  the  indignation  of  the  gods, 
when  they  sent  Mops  once  more  down  to  the  "  swift- 
fated  race  of  men  "  (Find.,  Oi,  1, 60,#^9v  )— When 
Pelops  had  attained  to  manhood,  he  resolved  to  seek 
in  marriage  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CEnomaiic, 
king  of  I'isa.  Ai\  oracle  havinff  told  this  prince  that 
he  would  lose  hm  life  through  hia  son-in-law,  or,  aa 
others  say,  being  unwilling,  on  account  of  her  surpass- 
ing beanty,  to  part  with  her,  be  proclaiined  that  be 
would  five  his  daughter  ocly  to  the  one  who  siMMild 
conquer  him  in  the  chariot-race.  The  rare  was  from 
the  banks  of  tho  Cladius  in  Elis  to  tho  altar  of  Nep- 
tune St  the  lethmve  of  Corinth,  and  it  was  run  in  the 
following  manner .  CEnomaiis.  placing  bis  daughter 
in  the  chariot  wuh  the  suiter,  gave  him  the  aUrl;  he 
himself  followed  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and,  if  lit 
overtook  the  nnbappy  torari  he  nn  him  thi«a|^«<- 
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PIS  I* 


Tbiiteea  bed  almdy  io»i  ibeir  live*  wbea  P«1o{m 
•am*.    lo  the  deid  of  the  ntght,  my  PiucUr,  Pelop* 

wen:  doAn  lo  the  margin  of  ihc  sea,  and  invoked  the 
god  who  rulcA  lU  On  a  suJiitn  ^i«ptuiie  »lood  M  bu 
Mttt,  »nd  Pciopa  emijured  bim,  by  the  memory  of  bis 
fprincr  aflcction,  to  grant  bim  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  lovely  daughter  M  CEooouiis.  Neptune  heard  his 
prayer,  and  bestowed  upon  hiia  a  golden  chariot,  and 
wnn  9t  wioiged  speed.  Pelops  Uicn  went  to  Piu 
to  eooteiut  for  tbe  prito.  He  bribed  Myrtilus,  son  of 
Mercury,  tbe  charioteer  of  Gi^tioinaiis,  to  [cdvt-  out  the 
liuchpuw  uf  the  wheels  uf  his  chariot,  or,  as  others 
Mjr,  10  put  in  wsxeu  ones  instead  of  iron.  In  the 
raiM',  ihrrLfore,  Ora  i  t  -noiof  CEnomaiis  broke  down, 
Aud  he  led  out  ami  w,is  killed,  and  thus  Hippoduuiu 
became  the  bride  of  Ptlups  (.SV  W.  ad  Pind  ,  01., 
I,  lU.—Hugtm.,  fab  ,  ^.—Ptnd..  01.,  1.  114.  tegq. 
—ApoU.  mod.,  I,  752  — &*o/..  ad  loc.—Ttetz.  ad 
hycuphr.,  156.)  Pelops  is  said  to  have  promised 
Myrtdua,  for  his  aid^  ooa  balf  of  bis  kingdom,  or,  •« 
Otber  •ccoiinis  have  ii,  lo  bavo  made  a  most  dialmi- 
Ourablr  ajTrrement  of  another  nature  with  him.  Un- 
wiUtug,  however,  lo  keep  his  promise,  be  took  an  op- 
portunity, as  they  were  driving  along  a  cliflT,  to  throw 
M\:r.IiiN  into  ilii:  mm,  wlnrc  hu  was  JrowiicJ.  To 
lij<j  vfiigi'dtici!  ul  Mercury  l«r  liiu  Uc^ib  ol  lus  sou 
were  ascribed  all  the  future  woes  uf  the  line  of  Pelops. 
(iSop4.,  BUUr.t  604,  Hippoddtnia  bore  to  Pe- 

bps  6v0  loiM,  AtreuB.  Ttiyesies.  Copreus,  Alcathotis, 
and  Pitthcu!^,  and  uvo  daughier)>,  Nicippc  and  IamcI 
ict.       marriod  Sihenelus  and  Mesior,  sods  of  Per- 
aaua. — The  quasUon  a»  to  tbe  personality  of  Pelops 

hi-^  fif't  n  ,"on^'!dered  in  a  prcviou.s  iirUcle  (pfrf  Ptlo 
poiuici>us>,  and  the  opinion  iusi  ilicri'  tx  eti  adviiiiccd 
wbieh  nakee  bim  to  have  been  int  ri  iy  ihe  syinbol  of 
an  ancient  race  called  Pelo()«8.  To  iho»e,  howtvcr, 
wbo  are  inclined  to  regard  Pelops  a:>  an  actual  par- 
sonage, tbe  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Thirlwall  may 
aot  prove  ODiQtaraaUogt  "  Accordioa  to  a  tiadiiion. 
wbich  appear*  to  be  aanettorted  by  tne  autboriiy  of 
Tbucydides,  Pelops  passed  over  froin  lo  firtece 
witb  treasures,  which,  in  a  poor  country,  afforded  him 
the  maans  of  fouadiog  a  new  dynasty.  His  descend- 
ants sat  for  tiuf  f  (;«ner<itions  on  the  throne  of  Argos  ; 
their  power  M«ks  generally  acknowledged  ihrougiioiii 
Greece  ;  and,  in  the  historian's  opinion,  unilcu  ihi- 
Grecian  atataa  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  The 
renown  of  their  ancestor  was  transmitted  to  posterity 
by  the  name  of  the  Kontlicrti  peninsula,  called  after 
bun  Peloponnesus,  or  thti  isl«  of  Pelop*  Most  au« 
Ibora.  bowever,  6z  bis  native  aeat  in  tbe  Lydtan  town 
»f  Si()yIiiH,  vvlicro  his  father  TanlahiH  wa»  falniG 
have  reigiiL-d  lu  more  than  mortal  prosperuy,  tdl  be 
ibaead  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  provoked  them  to 
destrov  him  Tlio  (►ucucal  legemls  varied  a-^  lo  the 
mdrvelluus  c«iu*t5s  through  whii-ij  liu;  abode  ol  Pelops 
waa  transferred  from  Sipylus  to  Pisa,  where  he  won 
tbe  dangbter  and  tbe  crown  of  tbe  hlood^raty  tyrant 
CBnoottis  aa  tbe  prize  of  his  victory  in  Uie  chariot- 
race.  The  o'lthors  who,  Iikf  Thucydides,  saw  no- 
(bing  in  the  story  hut  a  political  transaction,  related  that 
Pelop*  bad  been  driven  from  fail  natiy*  land  by  an  in- 
vasion of  IIus,  king  of  Troy  {Pausan  .  2,  22,  3) ;  and 
beoce  it  lias  very  naturally  been  inferred,  ibat,  iii 
hading  ibe  Greeks  againat  Troy,  Agamemnon  was 
merely  avenging  the  wronj^o  of  his  ancestor,  (Knuic, 
HeUa$,  vol.  1,  p.  485.)  On  the  othur  h;ind.  li  has 
been  observed  that,  far  from  giviitg  any  countenance 
tfli  this  hypothesis,  Homer,  tbougb  ba  records  tbe  gen- 
ealogv  by  which  ^  sceptre  of  Pelops  was  transmitted 
to  Ai:aiiK'inrion.  nowhere  alludes  to  the  .Asiatic  ori- 
gin of  the  houa'>.  At  little  docs  ho  seem  lu  have 
fiaardof  tbe  adveoturea  of  the  Lvdian  stranger  at  Pi- 
aa.  The  7.e»l  with  which  the  Ehaiis  maimauied  liiis 
pait  of  the  kiary,  manifestly  with  a  view  to  exalt  the 
■Biiliaity  and  the  Inaiw  «f  ibe  Olyjnpie  fl»iMa,  om 


which  they  presided,  raises  ■  uturtl  sQipicioa  Uia 
tbe  heroes  cOBttezion  with  die  East  may  have  l>«tsi 

mere  fiction,  occasioned  by  a  like  interest,  and  proj^ 
agated  by  iikc  aru.  Tnis  di!<iru»i  is  coiifiroted  1^  ^ 
rdigioo*  Ibim  which  tbe  legend  was  fiatUymidtli 
assume  vben  it  «a*  combined  with  an  A<t:iiir  i^Ki. 
stitton,  wbich  found  its  way  into  Greect  aiie;  Uit 
lime  of  Homer.  Tlic  (•ecmiDg  saoctioD  of  lliucTdi- 
dca  losea  almost  all  iu  weight,  wh«k  «a  (rttimt  thu 
he  does  not  defiver  hia  own  judgment  on  the  question, 
hut  merely  adopts  the  o[/u)ion  of  the  FrIojWiUf.:ia 
antiquaries,  which  be  found  beat  adapted  to  bafa^ 
pose  of  illustrating  tbe  progress  of  society  in  Grene." 
{ThirltcaWs  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  70.)  Mr. Kenrick sea 
m  Pelops  the  dcrk-fuciii  one  (fft).6f  and  u^),  tod 
thinks  ttiat  the  reference  is  to  a  system  of  rehgwii, 
characlertaed  by  dark  and  mjaterious  ritts,  nhicl 
8(ircad  from  Phrygia  into  Greece.  {Pkild.  Muum, 
No.  5,  p.  353  )  Fur  another  explanation  of  tiic  l^ 
send  of  Pelopa,  consult  remarks  Modei  iIm  lAidt 
Tantalus. 

Pki.Ori's  (v.  is-idis,  v.  ias-iadn$),  now  Ctpt  Fut, 
QUii  oi  the  lliree  ureat  pruinunlories  of  Sicily.  l\  lies 
near  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  rtceifal 
it-i  iidiue  from  Pelorun.  the  pilot  of  the  ship  w'liui  ear- 
ned ilaimibal  away  froai  Italy.    This  celtbnid  gtct- 
eral.  as  it  is  re|>orted,  was  car(icd  by  the  ti^e  iuto  the 
siraila  between  ludy  and  Sicily :  and,  as  be  «ru  igno- 
rant of  tbe  coast,  and  perceived  no  passage  liirDugk 
(for,  in  consequence  of  the  route  «tii(.ti  ".iu  vf>-,ti\»u 
pursuing,  the  promoulories  on  either  side  stetod  i» 
join),  ho  soapecled  the  pilot  of  an  intentioD  t«  dttitaf 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and        i  xsr. 
the  spot.    He  was  soon,  however,  connncui  ot  U 
error,  and,  to  aloso  for  hia  rasbnesa  and  pay  bonoui  le 
his  pilot's  memory,  he  gave  him  a  magnificent  fjiwnl, 
aqA  called  the  promoiaory  on  the  Siciliaa  short  liiir 
his  name,  bavini;  erected  on  U  a  tomb  with  i  ttaiM 
of  Pelorus.    ( Vol.  Max.,  9.  8.— AEcio,  %  7.>W., 
b.—  Virg.,  jEn.,  3,  411,  687.  — Ovfd.  MA,fi.W\ 
13,  727;  15.  706  )— Thi.s  whole  v.ory  i<  f.bJo'.^; 
nor  is  that  other  one  in  any  respect  more  wonaj  oi 
belief,  which  makes  the  promontory  io  <|iieium  is 
hare  derived  its  name  from  a  coloisal  {-c?.ujMi)t>»i- 
u(i  ol  Orion  placed   vipon  ii,  and  who  wiS  fibld  l« 
have  broken  ihiu   ;  i  and  formed  the  strait*  and  ptoin- 
ontory.    {Dtod.  ^'m:  ,  4,  85. — Manncrt,  6'«|T.,  wt 
9,  pt.  2,  p.  261.)    The  name  is,  in  fact,  mcidi  oH* 
than  the  (lays  of  Hannibal.    Polybius,  a  coalempont; 
of  tbe  Carthaginian  commander,  gives  tba  vaditm. 
of  Peloriua  to  this  cape  withoat  the  least  sliiHitB  la 
the  story  of  the  pilot :  Th^u■Ydidc.^  hug  hi'mi  the 
time  of  Hannibal,  speaks  of  Pelons  as  being  mciuiksi 
in  the  territory  of  Meaeaba  (4.  36} :  and,  iadac^t  A 
may  be  s.ifely  a^ssrrtcd  thjt  Hannihil  never  nu  16 
tlu.'se  blr^ils  —  TiiC  prutaonlury  ol  Pelorus  is  jandy. 
but  Sihus  Italicns  errs  when  he  speaks  of  ns  berng  < 
lofty  one  (14,  79).    It  ia  a  low  pomt of  laod, sndiM 
sand-flats  around  contain  some  saU-meadowt.  Sob 
nuB  describes  them  with  sn  intermixture  of  fablr  (c. 
1 1;.   The  passage  directly  across  to  luiy  is  the  fitt- 
est;  bat  ae  there  n  no  h»fboar  here,  and  Uw  cunii 
runs  lo  the  soulli.  the  mute  from  the  Itjl...  i  -Hor*'; 
a  southwestern  one  to  Messana.    The  Italian  ^ 
oniory  facing  Pelorua  ia  that  of  Cmya.  (JCm0« 
GtotiT  ,  vol  y,  pt  2.  p  2fi5.) 

J'kltjs,  a  City  of  PiirygiA,  southeast  of  Cot»»3ai, 
mentioned  by  Xvnophon  in  his  narrative  of  f"^ 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  (1,2)     He  desenbsi  >( 
inhabited.    Pliny  (5,  27)  speaks  of  Palta 
inc;  to  the  Conventus  Juridicus  of  Apamea.  loihetO 
tices  of  the  ecclesiaatical  whtara  it  appears  w  ths  iM 
of  a  biahoprie.   Xcnophon  makes  ine  dislintt  " 
twcen  it  and  f^ebmtB  ten  paras  ini.'*     We  most  Iwl 
for  tba  site  of  this  place  to  the  nortb  of  the  VLtt^a 
i;4  mbaUf  ia  Ike  falligr  m4  pl**^  'araicd  brti^ 
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wemtrrrt  hranrh  of  thnt  rivfr,  nOW  called  Atlit'teitU, 
mu  lonucrly  Cjiaucus.    ^  Cramer't  Ami  Minor,  vol.  2, 

M.— >iCBiiiKr/.  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pc.i^  p.  104.— Com- 
fu%  Mtm»tir»  peognpkjf  oj  Vfuum  Am^  W9i  9^  p. 
141,  Mff.,  m  no/iV) 

PiLr-iiuM,  an  important  city  of  Egypt,  at  tho  en- 
innc*  of  t)M  P«lMia«  mouth  of  the  Nil*,  aod  abMit 
••  Midni  ftwn  the  Ma.  It  wm  •omMtnded  by  mmlk- 
t».  and  w-a3  with  truth  rcganlnl  •".(  k<  v  of  I\'v[  i 
m  mm  ^m^%€t.  An  Arabian  horde  tiii^hl  indeed  crav- 
•rae  the  dcMrt  oo  this  aide  without  approaching  Pe- 
luisiiitH  ;  but  an  inrading  armv  w  otild  hf  nUcrly  una- 
y«  lit  pats  ItiTOUgb  thi«  Bandy  waiii«,  where  water 
CMnpleteljr  failed.  l¥e  route  of  the  iMlirwMM  Iwre 
I*  b»  won  lo  ibm  aorth,  aud  bflM  tlMjr  wmM  encoun- 
ter Pefaaiaro,  •amranded  with  lakee  and  marahea,  and 
which  extended  from  the  wall*  of  the  city  down  to 
ih»  my  'oaat.  Heoce  it  wu  that  the  Persian  force 
•Mrt  tf^iiMt  Xhif  KaetaiMlMt  did  not  ▼entoro  to  ot* 
tack  the  city,  but  sailed  into  the  Mendeaian  mouth 
wuh  their  veMeU.    (Dtod.  Stc.,  16,  4'i.)  Subae- 

Cintlj,  howeter,  the  Persian*  diverted  the  conrae  of 
t  arm  of  the  Nile  on  which  the  citv  stoofi,  am!  snr- 
ceeded  in  throwing  down  the  wails  and  taking  ihe 
place.    PelDsium,  after  thia,  waa  again  more  than 
•ate  takoa,  and  graduolljr  auk  to  inporteoce.  Ptol- 
mmf  doaa  net  evan  nemo  it  m  dw  capital  of  a  Nome, 
fn  the  reign  of  Aupusius,  however,  it  became  the 
chief  aty  of  the  newly-erected  proTtoce  of  Austtttain- 
aaea.   The  name  of  thia  city  is  avidanlljr  of  Giadaa 
ongm.  and  is  derired  from  the  trrm  r-rj)')-.  ywid,  in 
alikikiUQ  lo  tls  peculiar  ailuation.    it  would  aeein  to 
have  received  this  name  at  a  very  eariy  period,  aince 
Hamlolos  gives  it  as  the  uaual  one,  without  alluding 
10  aay  older  tenn.    Moat  probably  the  appellation  waa 
firac  given  under  the  Utter  Pharaohs,  and  a  short  time 
f»avio«i«  to  the  Paratan  away,  sioea  about  this  time 
ll»  Otaafci  wera  fliat  allowed  to  Have  any  rrmiUr 
•omnierciat  intercourse  with  the  ports  i  f  K^'vfi'.,  To 
five  a  aiore  reputable  czplanatton  of  the  Greci&ii 
Wmme  than  that  ttntnediately  suggested  by  its  root,  the 
mytbologisU  fabled  that  Peleua.  the  fmh*  r  nf  Arh-llr?, 
came  to  this  quarter,  for  the  purpo«ie  ol  puritying  him- 
•etf.  from  the  murder  of  his  brother  Phocus,  in  the  lake 
Ikai  afMrwaid  wadiad  the  walls  of  Pelusium,  being 
«dared  ao  to  do  by  die  ^ods ;  and  that  he  became 
the  founder  of  ihe  citv.    {Amm  Marcrlt  .  22,  16  ) — 
A»  mtm  as  the  eaaternmoat  or  Peloaiac  moutb  of  the 
Nile  was  diwitad  horn  ite  «atial  eootao.  Palvaram,  as 
haa  already  been  remarked,  hr^ri.n  to  Fink  ns  irnjiur- 
taace.  asid  tooo  lost  all  its  consequence  as  a  frontier 
Itwo,  and  even  as  a  place  of  trade.    It  faU  baak 
oveotually  to  its  primitive  mire  nn  l  r^trth.  thf  mntr 
rtala  of  which  it  waa  built  having  bwn  merely  Iturned 
brtckfe  ;  and  hence,  among  the  ruins  of  Pelusium  at 
tbe  prcseiu  dav,  there  are  no  maaiQa  of  alona  odiieaa, 
BO  Urge  tempica ;  the  groond  ta  maraly  eovarad  wMi 
beapi  of  cirth  and  rubbish.     \i  :ir  tiio  ruin*  stands  a 
dil4c>(ddi«d  castle  or  fortress  named  Tttuk,  tba  Arabic 
Itrrn  for  "asifo.** 

PaNl-rmi,  a  name  to  a  cer'.air  i"ls^<?  of  hon»e- 
bokt  deities  among  the  Romans,  who  were  worshipped 
in  the  innermost  part  of  their  dwellings.  Fttr  ilia 
y—iool  dntiaction  htiwoaa  them  and  iba  I  aitat  con- 
oaft  tk*  laitar  artide. 

P«NE/.oPH,  a  princess  of  Greece,  daughter  of  Ica- 
da*,  tinHher  of  TyndanM  king  of  Sparta*  and  of  Po- 
^— ate  or  Penbaa.  fihoboeanotlM  wifeofUiyBaea. 
OMMiareh  of  Ithaca,  and  her  inarria^^'c  was  celebmted 
ahout  Uio  aaoM  time  wuh  that  of  Menelaus  and  Helen. 
Poaalopa  boease  by  Ulysses  tlm  aotlwr  of  Telema- 
cbue,  and  was  obliged  soon  after  to  part  with  her  hus- 
band, whom  the  Greeks  compelled  to  go  to  the  Tro- 
jan war.  { Vid.  Ulysses.)  Twenty  years  passed  away, 
and  Ulyoaaa  ictarnad  not  to  hia  homa.  Meanwhile, 
■io  palaiTt  at  llhara  wot  iffmnlod  witli  iwiMmM  ind 


importaoal  •  a%.iteri,  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the  auc»n 
Her  relatious  also  urged  hei  to  abandon  all  thoughia 
of  tha  prahability  of  her  husband's  return,  and  not  lo 
disregard,  aa  she  had,  the  solicitations  of  the  rual  an- 
piranta  to  her  favour.  Penelope,  however,  exerted 
every  resource  which  her  ingenuity  could  aoggeat  lo 
protract  tha  ponod  of  her  dacMioo;  amoaa  olbai^ 
ado  dedarad  Ibat  abo  would  mdka  choiee  of  ono  of 
thc'rn  oft  soon  as  she  chould  have  coniplefiil  :!  wch 
that  ahe  was  weaving  (inietided  aa  a  funeral  oruameot 
for  the  aged  Laertea) ;  but  ahe  baffled  tbair  otpecto* 
lions  by  undoing  at  t  ir-ht  what  ahe  had  accotnplNhcd 
during  the  dav.  'I  iuh  ariitice  has  given  ri«e  lu  the 
proverb  of  "  Penelopc'a  web,"  or  *'to  unweave  tha 
web  of  Paoelope"  {Fenetopet  uUm  retaert),  apphad 
to  whatever  labour  appears  to  be  endless.  {Enum^ 
Adag  Cliil..  1,  cent.  4,  col.  14.^  )  For  lluec  years 
thu  artifice  aocceaded ;  bat,  ou  tba  begiooing  of  a 
fooitb,  a  diaeloaoga  waa  node  hj  one  of  bar  ffw—h 
attendants  ;  and  the  faithful  and  unhappy  Penelope, 
couslraioed  at  length  by  the  renewed  tinportanities  of 
her  peraecuiors,  a$;;rced,  at  their  inatifalion,  to  bestow 
her  hand  on  Imn  who  should  shoot  an  Rrro'.v  from  the 
bow  of  Ulyaaesi  through  a  given  number  ui  uxe-eyea 
placid  In  aticoiaaion.  An  individual  disguised  as  a 
beggar  waa  the  aneeoatful  ariihor.  Hue  waa  nootbw 
than  Ulyases,  who  bad  joat  ratomad  to  Itbaea.  Tto 
hero  then  din  did  his  shafts  a',  tin  Miitera,  and  slew 
themaU.  {Vtd.  Ulyssaa.)— Tbe  character  of  Penal> 
ope  haa  boon  Taiiovalv  lapwaeetad ;  but  it  is  the 
men:  popular  opinion  that  she  is  to  be  considered  aa 
a  model  of  conjugal  and  domestic  virtue.  (APoUcd., 
3.  10.  \  l.  —  Heyne.  ad  loe.  —  Hom^  Oi.'^H^^m^ 
fah  ,  IT!  —Omi^HeT.  Ep  ,  1.) 

i^KNKua,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  the  chaio 
of  Pindus,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tbermaicns  after 
travMaing  the  whole  oreadth  of  the  country.  Towarda 
its  Bootb  it  6dwb  through  tba  eolebmad  Vaioof  Tanpo. 
( Vid.  Tempe.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  gen^nil 
opinion  of  antiquity,  founded  on  very  t^arly  traditiona* 
that  the  great  baain  of  Tboaaaly  was  at  some  remote 
[>rriod  covered  by  ilie  waters  of  the  Peneus  and  itA 
tributary  rivers,  until  some  convulsion  of  nature  had 
rent  asunder  the  gorge  of  Tempe,  and  thus  aflbrded  a 
paaaaga  to  the  pent-up  atreama.  Thia  apinioti,  wbiab 
waa  fiat  reported  by  Herodotna  in  hia  aeeoottt  of 
march  of  Xerxes  (7,  129),  is  repealed  by  Sln»bo,  v\ho 
ohservea  in  coo&rmation  of  it.  tlMt  tbe  Peoeua  in  his 
day  waa  alio  liaUo  to  fraqoent  inandatioaa,  and  alac 
iha>.  ihf  land  in  Thessaly  !<«  btpher  towards  the  sea 
than  towards  the  more  central  parts.  {Ulrab.,  430.) 
The  Peneus  is  called  Salambria  by  T^wlna  {Chit.,  9, 
707),  and  .Salahria  and  Salampria  by  aomo  of  the  By> 
zanime  historians,  winch  name  appears  to  be  derived 
from  aaXdfxfjrj,  "  an  outlet,"  and  wa.s  applicabh^  to  it 
more  particularly  at  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  where  it  haa 
forced  a  passage  through  tbaraclca  of  Oaaa  and  Ol7ai> 
pus.  (Ih'Jic'll,  Tour,  vol.  2.  p.  102.)  The  Peneus 
is  aaid  to  be  never  drj,  thoogb  in  aumtner  it  is  abal- 
low:  after  heavy  lauMi  and  tie  aoddan  malliDg  of  tbt 
snow  on  Pindua,  it  aometimcs  overflows  its  banks, 
when  the  impetuous  lonent  of  its  vvatfirs  swcc^ps  away 
houses  and  inundates  ' 
in  his  description 

Peneus  flow  through  the  vale  aa  anootMy  i 
Dodwell  remarks,  that,  m  its  course  through  ilu  rown 
of  Liriaaa.  it  lm»  at  the  praseat  day  a  surface  as  smooth 
aa  oil.   The  intalligant  tnveller  joat  mffntiooed  ob> 

ficrves  in  rf  InTioi;  lo  this  river.  "Many  authors  hare 
extolled  the  diaphaiwus  purity  of  the  Peneus,  although 
it  must  in  all  periods  have  asbibited  a  muddv  appeal* 
ance.  at  least  durinj?  its  progtesa  through  the  Thaa- 
salian  plain;  for  who  can  expect  a  current  of  lucid 
crystal  m  an  argillaceoua  soil  1  Strabo,  IMiny,  and 
otKers  hi 
8. 


Dus  torrent  oi  its  vvatfirs  swcc^ps  away 
lates  the  neighbouring  plain.  vElian, 
of  Tempe  ( K.      8,  IX  n»km  the 
uflh  the  vale  aa  anoetblv  aa  oil ;  and 


hers  have  miaundacatood  tbe  maaainig  of  Homer  (/2i,< 
766)  when  he  ipaakiof  ihocwdbliico  of  the  eilntff: 
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PctMlM  and  the  beauiiiul  1  ilarcsius,  which  he  sajfsdo 
Ml  flBiz  tlMir  streams,  the  latter  flowhif  likt  oil  on  the 
.  tilver  waters  of  the  To'-iiht  Strabo,  in  complete  con- 
iradiciion  to  the  meaiiUi)^  uf  Homer,  •sserta  that  the 
Peneus  is  clear,  and  the  I'ltarcsiDs  muddy  Plmy  has 
oomouttcd  the  mbio  eiror.  The  mud  of  the  Feoeus  ia 
of  a  light  eoloar,  for  wUch  tetseii  Homer  ffiveo  it  ibe 
epi'.hr:  of  silvery.  The  Titaresius,  and  otn*  r  smaller 
•treams,  which  are  rolled  from  Olympus  and  Ob&A,  are 
m  oitrametf  eleor,  that  thoir  walota  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Pc-'fii*  'o  w  ron-'i'lrrablc  distance 
from  the  poml  of  ibcir  corjtiucticc  ii<irthclemy  has 
fallowed  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  has  given  au  intcrpre- 
tation  to  the  descriptive  linea  of  Homer  which  the  ori- 
^nal  was  never  intended  to  convey.  The  same  effect 
M  seen  when  muddy  rivers  of  considerable  volume 
amgle  wiUt  the  aea  or  aojr  otber  clear  water. "  ( Toiir, 
fol.  S,  p.  110.)— II.  A  nver  of  Elia,  now  tlie  Igtiaeo, 
foiling  into  the  eca  a  short  distance  below  the  [irotnon- 
tory  of  Chctonataa.  Modem  travellera  deacribe  it  as 
a  broad  and  rapid  atnam.  (Jim.  of  tkd  Jforao,  p.  8S.) 
The  ciiy  of  Elts  was  situate  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  {Slrab.,  337.  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 
3,  p.  86.) 

rKSfslNAt  Atnt,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps, 
aztendiMS  fruai  the  Great  St.  Bernard  to  the  source 
of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  The  name  is  derived  from 
tiw  Celtic  iVftn*  a  eommiL   (  Vid.  Alpea.) 

PtMTAPSLia,  I.  a  town  of  India,  placed  by  Mannert 
in  the  mirtlicastcrn  anijlc  of  the  Sinus  Gangelicus,  or 
of  Bengal. — H.  A  name  ctven  to  Cyrenaica  in 
Africa,  fmm  ita  five  eitiea.  (rid.  Oyvanalea.)— HI. 
A  part  of  Palestine,  containing  the  five  cities  of  Ga- 
ta,  Gath,  Ascalon,  Azotus,  and  £krun.~iV.  A  name 
appIicJ  to  Dons  in  Asia  Minor,  after  Halicamassus 
had  been  azclnded  fnm  ibe  Uodc  confederal.  ( Vid. 
Doris.) 

Pi:NTt:i.ic(.!s,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  containing  qoar* 
nea  of  beautiful  mart»le.  According  to  DodweU  ( 2\wr, 
vol.  1,  p.  4W),  it  ia  aepatated  from  the  itorthem  foot 

of  Hymettus,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  about 
duee  miles  broad,    it  shooia  up  into  a  pointed  sum- 
aril;  but  the  onlltne  is  beautifully  varied,  and  the  great* 
er  part  is  either  mantl(>d  wiih  vMiods  or  variej^atcd  with 
shrubs     Several  viilageii  and  some  monasteries  and  | 
churches  are  acen  near  ita  base. — .\eeoiding  to  Sit 
W.  GeU»  the  great  quarrv  ia  forty-one  mtnotaa  dia- 
taat  from  the  monastery  of  Penteti,  and  affords  a  most 
extensive  prospect  from  CilhaTon  to  Suiiiurii,  {Icin., 
p.  64.)  "Mount  Penlelicus,"  observes  Hobbouse,  "at 
Ihia  day  called  PemidEe,  and  aometimea  Menddt,  most 
be,  I  should  think,  one  third  higher  than  Hymottu^, 
and  it*  height  is  the  more  apparent,  as  it  rises  with  i 
n  PMkod  aammit  into  the  clooda.   The  lange  of  Pen- 1 
telicns  runs  from  at)Oiit  nonhwcat  to  southeast,  at  no  ' 
great  di<!tance  from  the  easLorn  shoic  of  Auica  over- 
Mnging  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  mixing  impercept- 
ibly, at  ita  uortberu  extremity,  with  the  hills  of  firi- 
leaaoa,  now  caHed,  aa  welt  as  part  of  Mount  Parnes, 
Otea  "    (Hohhmtsc,  Ji'urnry.  vol,  1,  p.  235,  se<fi/.) — 

Ittterealing  accounta  of  viaits  to  the  quarries  are  given 
bf  Bodwdl  and  HoUioaao. 

PENTUKstt-K*,  a  celehnited  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
daughter  of  Mars,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Priam  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  slain  by  Achilles 
aAer  having  di^plavcd  y;rcat  acts  of  valour.  Accord- 

3 J  to  Tzelzes,  .\chille-i,  after  he  had  blain  Pei.thesilea, 
miring  the  prQwo^s  which  ehe  had  exhibited,  and 
•mck  1^  the  beauty  of  the  eoipae,  wished  the  Greeks 
to  erect  t  tomb  to  her.    Theraites,  thereupon,  both 
rtflii'ulfa  the  fjrief  which  the  hero  ir-ilifii-d  at  licr  fall, 
and  indulged  in  other  remarks  so  groaaly  offenaive  that  1 
AchHlea  alew  him  on  the  spot.   Diomede,  the  relative  I 
of  Thersitps,  in  ri-vcn^'c  for  hi«  loss,  drajjaed  (he  dead 
body  of  the  Amazon  out  of  the  camp,  and  threw  it  into 
lit  Seam    1  r    {Tuttt,  «t  Lfeopkr.,  9M  ^DklA 
1000 


Cret.t  4,  8.— iieyne  ad  Vir^  ,  £h  ,  i,  490.)  Dtm 
Phiygioa,  however,  makt^  1  nttiesilea  to  baiekMi 
slain  by  Neoptolemus.    {JJar,  tkryg  ,  36  ) 

Pe  NTH  sua,  son  of  Ecbion  and  Agave,  awi  kiag  d 
TLebe.s  ui  Btrotia.     Dtiriiig  h:s  rcigif,  BacchsacMi 

from  the  £ast,  and  sought  to  loiroduce  ha  oigiMiflto 
hia  native  city.   The  f»omen  aU  gate  cmbaMKiMn^ 

in  to  the  new  religion,  and  Mount  Cilhwron  itsouiidd 
with  the  frantic  yeliii  o(  Uie  Bacchantes.  iVcvtitut 
soo^  to  check  their  fury  ;  but,  deceived  by  fed, 
h"  \':vvA  yrcrc'l V  -ind  ascended  a  tree  on  CuMr&ti,  to 
tie  an  ocuiar  wiineas  of  tiieu  revels.  V^  ku.t  UAttbt 
was  descried  bj  hia  mother  and  aunts,  to  wboiu  Bm> 
chus  made  him  appear  to  be  a  wild  beast,  and  U  mu 
torn  to  piecea  by  them.  {Eunp.,  Baccha  —AftiiU., 
8,  5.  2  ~Oi,d,  Mcl  ,  :i.  .'ill,  Jifyv  ) 

PsPAasTJioc,  a  small  ialand  id  the  ^gMaSM,4 
the  coast  of  Theasaly,  and  in  a  nordwasMn  {inciiM 
from  Eubnpa.  Pliny  (!,  1")  observes  that  itKufmr- 
raerty  calbd  Evajitus,  aikd  a^.^lgns  to  it  a  circuit  «f  bus 
milea.  It  was  colonized  by  some  Crelaas,  urfer  tk 
command  of  Staphylus.  {Scymn.,  Ch  ,  .W)  Tbe 
island  produced  good  wine  (Aihen.,  1,  .^1;  tad  oii 
( Otid,  Met.,  7,  470.)  l^c  town  of  Pcparetboi  sui»> 
ed  damage  from  ar4  earthquake  doring  the  Feloponaa* 
sian  war.  ( Thucyi  ,3,89.)  It  was defnded  bj  Pkl. 
ip  against  the  Kouians  {lAv.,  28,  h],  liai  wa^  t\\a- 
ward  destroyed.  (-S/ro^.,  0,  p  436.)— Diodei,  «bo 
wrote  an  eany  hiatoiy  of  tfaeongtnof  Roa»,wuiii> 
tive  of  this  island.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Him.—A!h(n  .Z,n  ) 
The  modern  name  ia  Piperi.  ( Cramer' t  Anc.  Gntu, 
vol.  I,  p.  463.) 

Peu.ea,  I.  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  5111 
of  Juda>a  which  lay  east  of  Jordan,  fratn  il«  egn»f  out 
of  the  Lake  of  Genncsareth  10  its  entrance  into  tht 
Dead  Sea,  aini  still  lower  down  as  far  as  thr  met  Ar 
noil.  The  term  is  derived  from  TTf'pav,  kv'  :'>/  (/'H, 

6,  14.) — IF  A  part  of  C<tria,  tJcrivirit»  :1s  n.  ■  .^c 
ita  lying  over  against  Kbodes  {ifipaf,  ^ftnut,  mt 
agmiiuO.  It  began  mt  the  piomobioiy  CyiNSHBi» 
and  is  mentioned  bv  Scylax  (p  38)  under  tiie  Mined 
7  'Podiuv  x*^po-  i^hiiip,  king  of  Macedon,  u^mf  war 
ed  upon  it,  was  called  upon  by  the  RoonftiiJ  to  k>tore 
it  to  Rhodes.  (Pt./y/y..  17,  2,  seq.  —  LiT.  r.,  U) 
The  Rhodians,  however,  were  obliged  to  rc<ova  tim 
territory  by  foiC«  of  arma.    (Lie  ,  33,  18  ) 

PaacoTK,  an  ancient  town  of  Mysta,  soaik  of  Luf 
sacus,  and  not  far  from  the  shorn  of  the  Heltcspoit 

It  appears  to  have  been  tsituatc  on  the  lunk*  0:  ih^ 
small  nver  Practius.  ( IL,  2, 836.)  Cbaroa  ol  LuBf- 
sacos,  cited  by  Strabo  {fiSZ),  reckoned  SlWatadiitai 
Parium  to  the  Practius,  which  he  lookrd  t  ponstthf 
northern  boundary  of  the  'I'road.  Thisdi&uiKc 
to  identify  the  stream  with  the  liver  of  Bergai  or  Bn 
pan,  a  small  Turkish  town  situated  on  its  left  buki 
and  which  probably  represents  l^crcole.  Th»  phel 
continued  to  exist  long  after  the  Trojan  war.  since  « 
IS  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (5,  1 17),  Scylar  [tir^f' 
36),  Arrian(£ay.  Ai,  1,13),  Pliny  (6,  38),aodtdwa 
It  IS  named  by  sotne  writers  ainoiig  ti;e  to•^■l5 
to  i  hemistodee  by  the  King  of  Persia.  (Atheniu, 
1.  p.  %9.^Ph$t.,  Vit.  Themut.,  c.  30.-0^* 

Asia  Minor,  vol.  I,  j>.  69,  Ar</  ) 

Pkrdiccas,  1.  the  younuest  of  the  three  broth«f»«^ 
came  from  Argos  ana  aetUed  in  Upper  Maredocaun 
who  are  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Temfi» 
(  Vid.  Macedonia  )  The  principality  of  which  l*<y* 
came  po»sc»-c  I  devolved  on  Perdiccas,  whoi*  tk«»»* 
fore  cpiisidt  red  by  both  Herodotoa  (8,  lS7)««i  Tko. 
cydides  (2,  li'J)  as  the  founder  of  the  Meeedoana  ^^ 
nasty.  Eu'sfbms,  however,  names  three  kir  i;*  ^'^^ 
Perdiccaa  I.,  thus  making  bim  the  fourth  Mace^^ioa 
mmiaroh.  Theae  are,  Caranua,  who  reigned  28  y«>n ; 
Ccenus,  who  reigned  12  years;  and  Thurima*.  »^ 
continued  on  the  throne  lor  38.  Herodotus  aad  Tbo- 
ejndidetp  howt/m,  omit  dl  nolict  of  Ihose  ibcca  m» 
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■Itllt,  and  begin  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Terr.on;(!:7>, 
fCMnpan  Clinton^  Fast.  HcU.,  vol.  1,  p.  221.)  Little 
ii1niM«€f  th«wi|piorPudieeM.  On  hb  deathbed 
be  if  nid  to  bare  given  directions  to  his  son  and  suc- 
eteaor  Arg«ua,  where  he  wished  his  remains  to  be  in- 
tMfed ;  and  to  have  told  him  also,  (hat,  as  long  as  the 
remains  of  the  Macedonian  kings  should  be  deposited 
in  the  same  placr,  to  long  the  crown  would  remain  in 
his  faiiuly.  Uuatin,  7, 2.—  Vid.  Edessa  II.)— H-  The 
eoeoiid  of  Um  neine,  was  loo  of  Alexender  I.  of  Ma* 
ecdm,  and  floceecded  hb  ftUier  abont  MS  B.C.  He 
s'.i-  a  f:ck!e  and  dishonourable  prince,  who  took  an  ac- 
tive pan  m  the  Peloponnesiao  wari  and  alternately  as- 
cUted  Athens  and  Sparta,  aa  hia  interests  or  policy 
dici»ud.  {Tkuryd.,  1,  67,  aeqq.^ld.,  \,  l^.  —  Id  , 
8,  99,  4tc.)  There  is  great  uncertainty  about  the  be- 
ginning and  the  length  of  this  nion.ircb's  reign.  Dod- 
«*att  nakea  H  emninaiiea  within  B.C.  454 ;  but  Alex- 
ander f .  lired  at  least  to  B.C.  463,  when  Cimon  re- 
corerrd  Thasos  {Flul  ,  Vtt  Cm.,  U.)  Mr,  Chn- 
too  make*  the  last  year  of  Perdiccas  to  have  been  the 
AM  of  AftVlat  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  414.  <Fwl.  Hctf., 
Tol  1.  p  )— III  The  tliird  of  the  name,  who  suc- 
ceeded Alexander  H-,  afitir  having  cut  ofT  Ptolemy 
Alontes,  who  was  acting  as  regent,  but  who  had 
abused  his  trant  Perdiccas,  after  a  reign  of  five 
rear*,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Illyrians,  13, C.  359. 

/>   .  Sic.,  18,  2.  — Clinton,  Fait.  Hell.,  rol.  1,  p. 
3S7.>— iV.  Son  of  QroQlea,  waa  one  of  tiie  geneiala  of 
Ahnnder  die  Great,  to  whom  that  eonqtieror.  on  hra 
deathbed,  delivered  his  royal  signet,  thos  a[-  ir.  ni'v 
ioteoding  to  deaiffnate  bim  as  protector  or  regonl  of  his 
mat  onpira,   Amnndar's  wife  Koxana  was  then  far 
tdranced  in  nrrgnancv,  and  his  other  wife,  Slatira,  the 
iautghler  of  Danus,  was  supposed  to  be  tii  the  same 
■taatioo.   In  the  mwrn  time,  itic  Macedonian  generals 
aareed  to  reeogniaa  aa  kiqg,  Aridnus,  a  natural  son  of 
Ptubp,  a  youth  of  weak  intellects,  with  the  understand- 
aig  mat,  if  the  child  of  Roxan.i  fhonld  prove  n  son,  he 
ihMld  be  associated  in  the  throne  with  Aridcos.  Per- 
dbcaa  eoatMiad  himtelf  widi  tho  command  of  the 
br>"«chold  troops  which  guarded  the  person  of  King 
Andwos ;  but  in  that  capacity  he  was  in  reality  the 
fnardtan  of  the  weak  kingaad  the  minister  of  the  whole 
empire.    He  distributed  among  the  chief  generals  the 
2orenunent  of  the  various  provinces,  or.  rather,  king- 
doms, subject  to  .-MexAnder's  sway.    Rozana  being 
Mao  afiar  delivered  of  a  aon,  who  waa  callod  Alazan- 
dot.  tocamo  jaeloaa  of  Statira.  from  fiwr  that  tho  child 
she  wa^  pregnant  with  m  L'h'  [  rove  a  rival  to  her  own 
urn  ;  and,  in  order  to  renwvo  her  apprdienaions,  Per- 
dieena  did  not  aerarile  to  put  Statira  to  death.   He  en- 
deavoured to  strensi^then  himsrlf  by       nllianT  with 
Antipater,  whose  daugbun  ho  asked  in  marriBge,  wiulo, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Cle- 
•patta,  Alazaadar'a  sister.    Olympias,  Alexander's 
■MNhar,  who  baled  Antipater.  favoared  this  last  alii- 
ance.    .\iitipater,  having  discovered  this  intrigue,  re- 
tmmd  to  giTo  bis  daughter  to  Perdiccas,  who,  in  the 
amd,  obtamad  aolthar.   The  other  generals,  who  had ' 
become  Katrmps  of  extensive  countries,  considered 
tfarma«Wcs  independent,  and  refused  to  submit  to  Per- 
^beeas  and  Ua  poppat*kili(.   F»rdiccas,  above  all,  fear- 
iag  Aottgonus  as  the  one  mo<)t  likely  to  thwart  his 
T*pw«,  MQfht  to  destroy  him  ;  but  Aiitigonos  escaped 
(c  Artiipjier  in  .Macedonia,  and  represented  to  him  the 
nocoasttjr  of  uniting  against  the  ambitious  viawa  of  Por- 
diairai.    Antipater,  having  just  brought  to  a  aoeeaaa* 
icrriiii.ation  n  '.>  ,ir  ngaiitst  the  Athenians,  pri'parcd 
to  nivrch  into  As\a,  and  Ptolemy  joined  the  conleder- 
mgf  a^i>n<<t  Perdiccas.    The  latter,  who  waa  than  fat 
Cappidocij,  with  Arida^ns  and  Alexander  the  infant 
•oo  oi  Rasana,  held  a  council,  in  which  Antipater,  An- 
Hfonoa,  and  Ptolemy  beine  declared  rebels  against  the 
■Ofwl  authority,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  against  them 
mm  arraosad.   Etunenes,  who  temaiaed  faithful  to 


Perdiccas,  was  appointed  to  make  head  against  Arv 
tipater  and  Antigonus,  white  Pcrdicca^  having  with 
him  tba  two  kinge,  inarched  to  attack  Ptelamf  in 
Egypt  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  owing  to  hii 
ill-concerted  measureii ;  he  lost  a  number  of  men  ta 
crossing  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  tho  Mat  became  dis- 
contented, and,  in  the  end,  Perdiccas  was  m'jrdered  in 
hts  tent,  B.C.  321,  afttr  holding  bis  power  fur  two 
years  from  the  death  of  Alexannt.  {Emfd.  V»^td 
Knevd.,  vol.  17,  p.  496.) 

Pianix,  nephew  of  Dledalaa.  He  h  aafd  to  hvM 
shown  a  great  genius  for  mechanics  ;  having,  from  the 
contemplation  of  a  scrpeot'a  teeth,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Um  back  bone  of  a  flab,  invented  the  aaw. 
He  also  discovered  the  compasses.  Daedalus,  jealoae 
of  hi!i  <ikil!,  and  apprehensive  of  the  rivalry  of  the  yoang 
man,  ca^t  bim  down  from  the  AcropoUo  at  Athena  and 
killed  him.  The  poeu  fabled  that  he  waa  ehuged 
after  death  mto  the  bird  called  Pfrdir  or  "  •mrtridge.'* 
( Huf[in.,fah  ,  274  — Oruf,  Met ,  8,  24 1 .  .-tr, y  )  The 
cry  of  the  partridge  resembles  veiy  much  the  noiM 
made  by  a  mw  in  cattmg  wood,  and  Uib  cirennalanc^ 
in  all  likelihood,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  (Bi^6n,But. 
Nat  ,  vol.  6,  n.  2B — Gierig,  ad  (hid,  I.  e.) 
Perenna.  Vid  AnnaPeienna. 
Perga  or  Perge  {lltpya  or  Jlrpyri),  a  city  of  Pam- 
phylia,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cestrua.  It  was  renowned  for  the 
woiah^  of  Diana  PciBwa.  The  temple  of  the  gpddoM 
stood  on  a  tnll  near  tbe  city,  and  a  faaiival  waa  anno- 
nllv  celebrated  in  her  honour.  (Callim..  H  in  Dian  , 
187. — Strab  ,  667  )  Alexander  occupied  Perga  with 
part  of  his  army  after  quitting  Phaaelia ;  and  we  tM 
informed  by  Arrian  that  the  road  between  these  two 

f)lsces  WIS  long  and  difficult.  {Ejp  Ai,  1,  86.)  Po- 
ybius  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Perga  belonged  rather 
to  Pisidia  than  Pamuhvlia  (5, 72. 9. — Compera  21,  M. 
—Liv  ,  38. 37).  We  learn  from  tbe  Acta  of  the  Af>oa> 
ties  (14,  24,  srq  },  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  having 
"rassed  throughout  Pisidia.  came  to  Pampbylia.  Ana 
when  dwy  had  preached  the  word  in  Perga,  they  wetti 
down  into  Attalia."  This  wn't  their  second  visit  t* 
the  place,  since  they  had  come  thither  from  Cvpros. 
It  was  hero  that  John,  aonamed  Maik,  dcfierted  from 
them  ;  for  which  he  incurred  the  censure  of  St.  Paul. 
{Acts  13,  13.)  Perga,  in  the  Picclefiiastical  Notices, 
and  in  Hieroclea  (p.  679),  stands  ih  '1  l  n  f n  polis  of 
Pamphylia.  (Compara  P/m.,  5,  24. — Sieph.  Bjfx.t  a. 
V.  Uepyn  )  The  mma  of  dde  city  are  probably  thoM 
noticed  by  General  Kohler,  under  the  name  of  Eshi 
Kelesi,  between  Stauros  and  Adelm.  {Leake's  Asta 
Minor,  p.  132.)  Mr.  Fellows  says,  "The  first  object 
thai  strikes  the  traveller  on  amving  here  (at  Perga)  is 
the  c.Hrenie  beauty  of  the  situation  of  the  ancieiii  town, 
lying  between  and  upon  tho  sides  of  two  hills,  with  an 
extenaive  valley  in  front,  watered  by  the  river  Ceatnta, 
and  backed  by  the  moanulnt  of  Tanrae.**  He  apeaha 
aUo  of  the  rums  here  of  m  iti  menseand  beautiful  tho- 
1  aire  i  and  likewise  of  the  remains  of  an  enormooa 
boHding,  whidi  be  thinka  can  have  been  nothing  bat  n 
pa!:irr  of  trrf-nr  rTirrit.  {Felloiffs*  Asia  Afinaft  p.  101* 
—  Cramer's  Ana  Mmur,  vol.  2,  p.  279  ) 

PsnelMus  (gen.  -1,  in  the  planl  PttgtmtL,  gen. 
-omm),  the  citadel  or  acropolis  of  Ilium  (mm.,  A.,  4, 
508),  and  someliimes  used  by  the  poeta  as  a  term  ftr 
the  city  itself  {Senec.  Trood.,  \\.—Itl  ,  Agam., 
421.-~Ktr^  ,  iEn  ,  1,  466,  dec.)  1  he  lelstionsbip  of 
the  woid  Persramua  to  the  Otedk  r\>pyo^  and  thetW 
•nnic  hcT^r,  i»  obvious  The  names  of  the  towns  Berge 
in  Thrace  and  Perge  in  Pamphylia,  contain  the  same 
element  herg.  (Compare  the  Gothic  bawgn;  the  On- 

man  hnrg.  "a  castle,  fort,  citadel;"  the  Irish  and 
bru^,  "a  gmitd  houM:  or  build.og;  a  fortified  plare;  • 
palace  or  royal  residence,"  dtc.)  The  writera  on  Lin> 
goi^c  seek  to  trace  theaa  and  other  cognate  expre^ 
aiona  to  the  Saoacrit  not  par  or  9*r,  "\o  fill,"  "^M 
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tamisL,'  but  with  i>o  very  great  succcm.  (Consult  re- 
mwka  under  Ibe  article  Mescmbria. — Eichhuff,  Paral- 
liU  iet  Langue»,  p.  348. — KultKkmidU  VergUtckung 
ier  SpracUn.  p.  238.)— II.  Qf  PcMoiMUM  {llrpyaMO( 
or  Uiftya^oi).  ilic  iiio>t  importatil  city  N'  v-iii.  situate 
in  th«  MUtbero  part  of  Uut  cuualry,  iii  a  platu  watered 
two  vmlJI  nteM,  the  Scliniu  aitd  Cetiua,  which  af- 
le/ward  joined  the  Caicus.  This  celebrated  city  is 
meniioiied  for  the  firbl  (uiie  iti  Xcnupbon'a  Anabasis 
(7,  84).  Xt^nophon  remained  here  for  sOM  time  as 
the  guest  of  Gorgiou  and  Googylus,  who  appear  to  have 
been  the  pussCMOrsof  the  place.  (Compare  Hist.  Gr , 
3,  I,  4.)  It  would  fceia  to  have  been  at  lirat  a  for 
IMM  oX  cooaiderable  nctunl  atxeogib,  situate  on  the 
top  of  •  conical  hilt,  and,  when  the  city  began  to  be 
formed  around  the  base  of  this  hill,  the  fortress  served 
as  a  citadel.  la  conaequeoce  of  the  streasth  of  the 
pUee,  it  wan  aelaeted  bf  Lyiiroachus,  Alexander'a 
general,  as  a  place  of  security  for  the  rt^ception  and 
preservation  of  his  great  wealth,  said  to  amount  to  the 
WMOMma  aum  of  9000  ulenta.  The  care  of  this  treaa- 
VM  waa  confided  to  Philetarus  of  Tium  io  Bithynia, 
in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  PhiletaB* 
ru«^  rt  inaincd  for  a  long  tunc  faiihful  to  his  charge  ;  but, 
having  been  itijuriottuy  treated  by  Arsinoe,  the  wifie  of 
I^maehoe,  who  aoaght  to  pffjodiee  the  oiind  of  her 

htwhwd  against  hiin,  he  \va>»  iiHhiced  to  wilhiirnw  his 
allegiance  from  that  prince,  and  decUre  iiimeelf  iitde- 
pendeut.  The  mieibftuaea  of  Lysimacbus  prevented 
him  from  taking  vengeance  on  the  oflfendcr,  and  thus 
Ptiiieta  rus  remained  in  undisturbed  posseaaion  of  llie 
town  dnd  treasure  for  twenty  years,  having  contrived, 
by  deueiotw  manageoieiit  aoil  wiae  measurea,  to  fo- 
inaui  at  peace  with  atl  the  neighboiiring  powen.  He 
transmitted  the  pohses^iun  of  his  prmcipatily  to  Eu- 
menos,  hta  nephew.  An  account  of  the  reign  of  this 
moaarobi  and  of  the  other  kings  of  Pcrgamoe,  haa  boen 
already  given.  (Kid.  Eu:nf  iu  h  II.,  III.  ;  .Mtalus  f., 
II.,  III.)— After  the  death  of  Attalus  III  ,  who  left  his 
dfloiinioiia  by  wilt  to  the  Romans.  Aristonicua,  a  nat- 
aal  eon  of  Euraenes,  the  father  of  Atulus,  opposed 
thia  arrangement,  and  endeavoured  to  establiah  him- 
•elf  on  the  throne  ;  but  he  was  vanquished  and  made 

Eriaoner,  and  the  Komana  finally  took  poeaeaaioo  of  the 
ingdom,  which  beneefoith  became  a  province  of  the 
empire  iinJer  the  name  of  Asia.  (Si'h!)  ,  f»24.  R16  ) 
Pergamus  continued  to  flourish  and  prosper  as  a  Ho- 
man  city,  ao  that  Pliny  (S,  82)  does  not  eeruple  to 
stylo  it  ''hnge  clartMnmum  Asia.  I'rrf^amutn  "  Tn 
the  Christian  the  history  of  J'crgamus  atfords  an  ad- 
dUiooal  ratcreat,  since  it  is  one  of  the  »even  churches 
af  Aaia  HMBtiaoad  in  the  Book  of  Revelations.  Though 
eandemnatioii  ia  paaaed  upon  it  as  one  of  the  churchea 
infected  by  the  Xico!aiun  hen.sv.  its  faithful  servants, 
more  especially  the  martyr  Aotipaa,  are  noticed  as 
holding  ual  the  name  of  Chrial.   (Rev.  S.  13,  $eqq.) 

PaigamuH  was  famed  for  its  library,  which  yielded 
only  to  that  of  Alexandrea  in  extent  and  value.  (Strab., 
624. — Alkeiutu*,  1,  3  )  It  was  founded  by  Eumenes 
II.,  and  consisted  of  no  Ics^  thsn  200,000  volumes. 
Thia  noble  collection  was  afterward  given  by  Antony 
10  Cleopatra,  who  lransporte<l  it  to  Alexandrea,  where 
it  formod  p«n  of  the  apleodid  library  in  the  latter  city. 
{Plui ,  Vit.  Ant..  69  )  It  waa  from  their  being  6rBt 
used  for  wruing  m  i'-:'-  library  that  parchment  okins 
were  called  "  ^erg^intn^  charla."  (  Varro,  ap.  Fhn., 
It,  II),  but  It  it  TTOneona  to  say  that  parchment  waa 
invented  Perpamu>-.  What  drove  Eumenes  to  em- 
ploying I  fur  i»ock«,  was  the  circumstance  of  Ptole- 
my a  iMving  forbidden  the  exportation  of  papyrus  from 
his  kingdom,  in  onler  to  check,  if  possible,  the  (jrowth 
of  the  Pergumcnian  library,  and  prevent  it  Iroiii  rival- 
ling his  '^wn. — Pergamut  was  the  native  place  of  the 
celebrated  Galen.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  was  a 
fiuaana  tampla  of  JBaeulspiua,  which,  among  other 
invH^gaa,  bad  that  af    aavfaua.  1%a  caneauna  af 


individuals  to  this  temple  waa  almost  wiUtout  uuobei 
or  cessation.  'I  hey  passed  the  night  there  to  iamki 
the  deity,  who  communicated  remedies,  eit&»  a 
dreama  or  by  the  mootha  of  his  prtesta,  who  ditini». 
ted  drug!'  and  [terformed  clururgicu,  o(rt:raliOM.  T|| 
Emperor  Caracaila,  A.D.  215,  repauod  to  Pc^bm 
for  the  recovery  of  bis  heakh.  but  ifftmhpianma. 
inctved  by  his  prayers.  When  PnisiM,  Mcaed  ^ 
of  Ditiiynia,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  PU|uitM, 
he  nearly  destroyed  this  temple,  which  stood  coexigf 
ous  to  (tm  thaatia,  witbaut  the  city  walls.— Tbe  bm^ 
ero  town  retains  the  nana  af  Bergtmak  or  Btrgmi^ 
and  18  6till  a  place  of  considerable  importaoca  Ifa. 
Felbwa,  who  visited  it  m  1838,  mys  ibat  tt  isuh^ 
and  thriving  as  haary  laxatimi  wRI  dkm,  aod  fcm  mm 
or  eight  khans.  (Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  34)  I-, 
contains  maojr  extensive  ruins.  Col.  Leake  utiooH 
ua,  that  lamama  of  the  tempb  of  iEscalapios,  of  tb 
thaatiai  atadium,  amphitheatre,  and  sevenl  otb«r  build- 
inga,  are  still  to  be  seen.  {JouTiuU^p.  266.)  Mr.  Fel- 
lows remarks,  that  the  walls  of  the  TKlmh  hosati  m 
fuU  of  the  relics  of  marblaa,  with  amtaeBto  af  tb 
richest  Grecian  art  (p.  34. — Ommu'tAmlBm, 
vol.  1,  p.  136.  Mcqq.) 
Pcaes.    Vtd.  Pern. 

PaaiaMDBB,  son  of  Cjpaalaa,  frfmnt  of  CviMh.  Ha 

succeeded  his  father  in  the  sovereign  po«n.  lai  ia 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  diqilaycd  a  degree  of 
moderation  onknowo  to  bia  pannl.  Hating  lubss- 
quciitly,  however,  contracted  an  intimicy  with  Hua- 
sybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletua,  he  is  said  by  Herodotuts 
have  surpassed,  from  that  time,  his  father  Cjptdiw  u 
enielty  and  crima.   It  ia  carum  thi^  if  the  puuedMi 
which  the  hiatorian  haa  ndatad  of  his  condvet  l»e«li 
his  own  family  be  authentic,  they  wouM  ful'.y  luiifj 
the  execrauoo  he  has  ezpres»ed  for  the  cliarKtci  <rf 
this  dbgosting  tynnt  (6, 98 ;  S,  SO,  dtc).  Kstaiib- 
standing  these  enormities,  Periandcr  was  di*tiri^ii*bed 
for  his  love  of  ticieiice  and  literature,  wbicii  eoliiitd 
him  to  be  ranked  among  the  seven  sages  of  GreKC. 
(Diog.  Laert.,  Vit.  PeriatuL)  According  to  Sumik, 
ho  reigned  44  years,  and  waa  succeeded  by  bu  ncflae 
Psammetichus,  who  lived  three  vears  onlv.  (Craturi 
Anc.  Grtuc  vol.  3,  p.  13.)—  Herodotus  relales. 
Pariander,  having  aeot  a  maaaaoger  la  ThmylNhid 
Milctiis,  to  ascertain  from  him  in  what  way  he  mtil 
reign  most  securely,  Thrasybulus  led  the  messeriga 
out  of  the  city,  and,  taking  him  through  a  6eld  of  lUid- 
ing  com,  kept  interrogating  him  about  the  object  of  hit 
mission,  and  every  now  and  then  sinking  down,  sa  est 
of  grain  that  was  taller  than  the  rest.    After  bring 
paaaed  through  the  heUl,  he  diamiaaed  the  mu  Miwot 
any  answer  to  his  message.   On  hb  ratora  to  CvUh, 
the  messenger  reported  to  I\  riauder  all  that  bd  «■ 
curred,  and  the  latior,  quickly  perceiving  wbst  Tin- 
sybdoa  meant  by  ab  appaiantly  strange  conduct,  psi 
to  death  the  most  prominent  and  powerful  of  tbe  citi- 
zens of  Corinth.    (Herod.,  6,  M )  Niebuhr  ihmki 
that  this  atorr  foniished  the  maieriab  foe  the  MM- 
what  similar  one  rclnled  of  .Sextus  Tsrquiuius  laJ  tb 
people  of  (Jabii.    {Horn.  Hui  ,  vol  I,  p.  450,  £v 
transl.)    PloUrch,  however,  makes  Periander  to  ba« 
disapproved  of  the  advica  whicb  Thtasybulus  vittui} 
gave  him,  and  not  to  hava  (bllowad  it.   {Sept.  S» 
Cantn.—Op..  cd.  Rciske,  vol.  6,  ]  r.SS.)  .\rHiode, 
on  the  other  hand,  roverees  the  stoi^,  and  sar>  it^ 
riandar  was  applied  to  by  Thtasiyboloa,  and 
Herodotus  riiakr-,  the  latter  to  b<ivc  done    (Pf^-,  •» 
11— /d  ,  a.  10.— Consult  Creuzer,  ad  Herd A^) 

Pkriclks  (HcpMA^r)  was  son  of  Xanlhippo*. 
defeated  tiie  I'^ersians  at  Mycaie,  snd  of  AcariSie.W** 
Of  the  famous  Cli»thenes.  ( //t rtAti ,  6,  KH . )  HewM 
thua  the  representative  of  a  noble  family,  aid  he  L-n- 
proved  the  advantages  of  birth  by  those  of  wlucaiwo- 
Ho  attended  the  teaching  af  Dbnao,  iriia  « 
lad  paliiMal  iBatniatiQo  ia  Ifaateaiof  aiuab  I 
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Zeno  the  Elcatic  ;  an<l,  moat  psppci-^llv,  of  the  sobUo 
and  profout^d  Anaxagoras.  1'  u^jn  h  »  accoaiit  ahows 
that  be  acquired  from  Anaxigoris  moral  as  well  as 
physical  truths ;  aiui  that,  while  ho  learned  enough  of 
•stroMKOj  to  raise  him  abore  vulgar  errors,  the  same 
leac.'it  rs.  supplied  hini  wiiii  tluisc  noiiotis  of  tlie  order- 
Ij  anaugcmeat  of  aociely  which  were  afterward  so 
•nek  ibt  object  of  hie  pabiic  life.  But  all  Ihee*  etod* 
itm  had  a  political  end  ;  and  the  same  ailivily  and 
•eoteness  which  led  bim  into  physical  mquint^s,  gave 
hi-Q  the  will  and  the  power  lo  become  raler  of  Athens. 
If  his  youth,  old  men  traced  a  likeness  to  Pisia- 
tTdtus,  which,  joined  to  the  obvious  advauiagcs  with 
which  be  would  hare  entered  public  life,  excited  di»- 
ixmt,  and  acioaUy  seems  to  b»ve  reUrdml  hia  tfftu- 
aace  on  the  euge  of  polttiea.  However,  tbout  the 
year  469,  two  years  after  the  ot'tr.icistn  of  Thcinis- 
Aod  ^ut  the  time  when  Aristides  died,  Per- 
camt  forward  in  a  public  capacity,  and  before 
long  became  head  ofa  [lariy  Opposed  to  tlut  of  CiinOii 
the  »OQ  of  Miliiadcd.  Plutarch  accuses  Pericles  of 
uking  the  democratic  sido  bflcauae  Cimon  headed  that 
of  the  nobles.  A  popular  era  usually  strengthens  the 
hands  of  the  executive,  and  is  therefore  unfavourable 
to  public  liberty ;  and  the  Persian  war  seems  to  have 
bcon  aophaticail/  so  to  Athens,  «a  at  ita  tenainalioo 
aba  Imm  haiaelf  under  the  guidance  of  a  statesman 
who  pirtook  more  of  the  character  of  a  j^'eneral  tliaii 
of  the  prime  minister.  {Hceren'M  l*itlu.  Antxq.  qf 
Gruet.)  Cimoo'a  chancter  waa  in  itself  a  guanntec 
a^irwt  ag^jn^adizrrneiit,  cither  on  his  own  part  or  oth- 
ers; but  vvc  may  pcrluiji^  give  Pertclea  credit  for  see- 
iBg  the  danger  of  so  much  power  in  less  scrupulous 
hatads  than  ('imon's.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Pericles  took 
thi  popular  side,  snd,  as  such,  became  the  opponent 
of  Ciinon  Abovit  the  lime  when  Ciinon  vv«>  prose- 
eaied  and  fined  (B.C.  461),  Pericles  began  his  first 
anoek  on  the  ariaiocracy  thnnigb  the  aide  of  the  Are- 
epagus ;  and  in  spite  of  Cimon,  and  of  an  advocate 
jei  more  powerful  (the  poet  ililschylus),  succeeded  in 
dopriving  the  Areopagus  of  ita  judicial  powers,  except 
in  ccrTiiii  iiicunsiaerablo  ca«c.<«.  This  triiirnjih  pie- 
ceded,  i(  it  did  not  produce,  the  o^l^.lc•lsnl  o(  C'uiion 
(B.C.  461)  From  this  lime  uiUil  Crnon'a  recjll, 
arfcidi  Mr.  Tbirlwali  places,  thoogh  doubtfully,  in  the 
war  4fl9.  we  find  Pmclea  acting  aa  a  military  com- 
m«r.<!cr,  and  hy  Iiis  valour  at  Tanagra  preventing  the 
regret  which  Ciinon's  absence  would  otherwise  un- 
<— htediy  have  created.  What  cauaed  fatin  to  bring 
shoot  the  rcrall  of  Cimon  is  d'lulc.ful  ;  perhaps,  a-^ 
Mi.  Thiriwall  suggests,  lo  siretigltici^  hun^ull  ag4tn»t 
hia  RKWt  tiloleot  opponents  by  conciliating  the  more 
laoderate  of  ihein,  such  as  their  great  leader  him- 
self. After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Thucydidcs  took  his 
place,  and  for  some  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
ttotwnaij  pai^.  He  waa  a  better  rhetorician  than 
Ctmoo ;  io  fact,  more  atatetroan  than  warrior;  but 
the  rnfluence  of  Peri'.les  was  irres.isiibh  ;  ami  in  444 
Thucydutca  was  osiractx«;d,  winch  period  wc  may  con- 
soler a-i  the  toming  point  of  Pericles'  power,  and  after 
whiih  it  was  wtllnigh  ahsoluto.  We  are  unable  to 
trace  the  exact  «leps  by  which  Athens  rose  from  the 
aatmaion  of  chief  among  alliea  to  that  of  mistress 
mnrr  tnbaunes ;  but  it  scema  pretty  clear  that  Per- 
•efee  aided  in  the  chanifc.  and  increased  their  contrt- 
bjtiofis  nearly  one  tiurd.  His  finishing  blow  to  the 
i«<i«i>aid«i>ce  of  the  allies  was  the  conquest  of  Samee 
•ad  Bfsanthm,  a  iranaactioo  belonging  rather  to  his* 

tory  •-!.jri  li'.agraphy  ;  he  secured  his  success*  by  planl- 
coioities  la  various  places,  so  as  to  accustom  the 
•mes  to  looli  on  Athena  aa  the  capital  of  a  great  em- 
ir, of  which  ihey  themselves  were  component  parts, 
i'.  ^till  possessed  uo  independent  existence.  From 
thia  time  till  the  bagiiraing  of  the  Peloponneaiao  war, 
BKicle*  a)ipeara  engageo  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He 
cnetrocted  a  third  wall  from  Athena  to  the  harbour  of 


the  Pir»us.  He  covered  the  Acropolis  -.vlih  magnifi- 
cer.t  buildings,  and  encouraged  pu.}|ic  tattc  by  the  an* 
rest  of  all  methods,  the  accuatoaitng  ttic  ( ye  to  atatak 
esque  and  architectural  besnty.  Ai  .Nihen;',  i^i 
usually  the  case,  poetry  bad  the  ataii  ui  nni.  kiiidred 
art!. ;  but,  during  the  age  of  Pericles,  it  aliamed  to  a 
neater  height  uan  had  ever  before  heeo  raacheiL 
The  drama  waa  then  at  perfection  in  the  bands  of 
Sophocles  ;  find,  6y  enabling  the  poor  to  attend  llieat- 
rical  represeiiUiiiuiis,  Pericles  nurtured  their  taste,  and 
incraaaed  his  own  popularity  by  thus  throwing  open  the 
theatre  to  all.  T^i-<  :  rt  r,  Jent,  whether  mude  by  Pcr- 
icleji  ur  liut,  uiiunaieiy  proved  more  ruinous  to  the 
state  than  any  defeat.  It  made  the  people  a  act  of 
pleasure  takers,  with  all  that  restlessness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  plessuro  which  usually  belongs  to  the  privileged 
few.  .Anoihcr  innovation,  of  winch  Pericles  is  sup- 
posed lo  have  been  the  author,  waa  equally  injonoua 
in  ita  conaequencee,  that,  naatcly,  of  peyiag  the  dicaate 
in  the  courts.  At  first  the  pay  was  only  modt  rata; 
but  11  uperattHl  as  a  premium  on  the  aitendaiice  at 
lawsuits,  the  cau.ses  became  a  mode  of  rzcitemeot  foa 
a  people  whose  imellectual  aclniiy  ninJr  ttu  vi  partic- 
ularly eager  for  anyliiing  of  the  kind,  and  ineiicte  re- 
sulted that  litigious  spirit  which  is  so  sdmiraldy  ndi* 
cided  in  the  **  Waapa  of  Anslophanes.  But  we  may 
well  exeoae  mistakea  of  this  kind,  grounded  probably 
on  a  false  view  of  ci\il  rights  and  duiics,  !<ueh  a  sn 
Athenian,  with  the  highest  possible  sense  of  ibe  dig- 
nity of  Athena,  wottkThe  the  meet  likely  to  fall  into. 
Pericles,  no  doubt,  had  sn  honest  and  hcrious  w  ish  to 
establich  »uch  an  empire  for  Alhi  ns  a«  »huuld  ciu^bl* 
her  citizens  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  contributions  of 
their  dependant  allies,  and,  like  a  class  of  rulers,  to  di- 
rect and  govern  the  whole  of  that  empire,  of  which  the 
mere  brute  force  and  physical  labour  were  lo  be  >up- 
plied  by  a  ieaa  nohle  race.  Periclea  was  descended,  aa 
we  have  aeen.  by  the  mother**  aide  from  the  family  of 
Clislhencs.  and  he  was  thus  implic  iied.  according  tc 
the  religious  notions  of  those  times,  in  tlic  ^uili  of  iha 
murder  of  Cylon's  partisans,  which  ws.*  commitied  al 
tlic  vcr)*  altars  of  the  .\cropolis.  (Tlmcyd.,  I,  120. — . 
Jltii/d.,  5,  7U,  iS:c.)  The  Laccda:inunian»,  before  the 
sctual  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  urged 
on  the  Atheoiaoa  the  neceaaity  of  baniahiiig  the  mem- 
bert  of  the  family  who  had  committed  thia  offiineo 
against  religion,  which  w.is  only  an  indirect  way  of 
attacking  Pericles  and  driving  bim  into  exile.  The 
Atbeniana  retorted  by  ursing  the  Lacedarmonians  to 
ciLanse  themselves  from  the  guilt  incurred  fiy  the  lif  nth 
of  Pdusaiiids.  {Vtd.  Pausanias.)  Pericles  livul  lo 
direct  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  two  years.  Hia  pol> 
icy  was  that  of  uncompromiaiqg  though  cautioaa  re* 
sifctiiiice,  and  his  great  effort  was  to  induce  the  Athe- 
nians to  consider  .\ttica  in  the  light  merely  of  a  post, 
to  be  held  or  resigned  aa  occasion  required,  not  of  hal- 
lowed ground,  to  lose  which  waa  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  all.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  before 
war  was  declared,  aa  it  is  recorded  by  Tlnicydides,  he 
impressed  the  Athenians  with  these  opinions,  fepnaeot- 
ing  the  superiority  of  their  navv  and  the  importance  of 
avoiding  conflicts  in  tbc  field,  which,  il  »ucce!>&lui, 
could  only  bring  tem|>orary  advantage  ;  if  the  contrary, 
would  be  irretrievable.  At  the  en^  of  the  first  cam- 
paign. Pericles  delivered  sn  oration  upon  those  who 
bad  fallen  in  the  war,  as  he  had  done  before  at  the 
close  of  the  Samiao  war.  From  that  speech  (at  least 
if  Thncydidea  reported  well)  we  laom  what  Periclea 
considered  to  be  tho  character  of  a  good  citizen,  and 
we  see  in  what  strong  contrast  be  place<i  the  Spar- 
tan to  the  Athenian  method  of  bringmg  op  memoers 
of  the  state  Thi^  speech,  tho  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  composUiou»  oi  anliquiiy^the  full  transfusion  of 
which  into  a  modern  language  is  an  impossibility — ex- 
hibits a  more  complete  view  of  the  intellectual  powei 
and  moral  character  of  Periclea  ilian  alt  that  the  lusto 
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would  have  be«n  lost  to  posterity.   {Ennd.  Vttjti 
Kuoicl,  vol.  17,  p.  445,  »eqq.y-K*  regirdt 
nexion  that  existed  between  Periclea  and  thecdeillfr 
ted  Aipuia,  consult  rematka  uodv  the  Utter  ankle. 

PinttLve,  en  iogeiucnw  ertiat,  who  mde  a  bttiea 
bull  as  an  instrument  of  tortun>,  and  prcicrited  u  to 
Pbalans,  tyrant  of  Agrisenlum.  Ilis  uaUTe cujriiaf 
not  been  ascertained,  in  the  peeudO'-epifilH  ef 
laria  he  is  called  an  Athenian  ;  but  it  is  more  jirobabV 
that  be  ^vas  a  Sicihiin,  perh^paii  .\grigcr.tine.  [Ban 
fey  on  I'halans,  p.  382.  ed.  1816  ]  The  brmein 
age  which  he  fabricated  was  hollow,  and  had  an  (rpeo 
itig  or  door  (t^vpif)  on  the  upper  part  of  tie  tick, 
where  the  shoulder- t>lade«  approach  each  otbei  (rcpi 


nar  and  oiographeni  hare  said  of  him.  The  form  in 
which  the  great  orator  and  stateaaun  has  imbodied 
his  loUy  conceptions,  is  beauty  chastened  and  eleva- 
ted bv  ■  noble  .eerentjr.  Athene  end  Atbemene  tre 
tlie  objeete  which  bw  atalritioii  eetdte  to  inmoctalize, 
srjd  till  V, !i  l.j  world  is  the  theatre  and  the  witness  of 
bcr  gloiitius  exploits.  His  philosophy  teaches  that  life 
is  e  thing  to  be  enjoyed ;  deetb  e  thing  not  to  be  fear- 
ed. The  plague  at  Athens  soon  followed,  and  its  de- 
bilitating effects  made  lesuaiut  leu  irksome  to  the 
people :  but,  while  it  damped  their  activity,  it  inciMeed 
their  impatience  of  war.  In  spite  of  another  htnngue, 
in  which  be  represented  most  forcibly  bow  ebsurd  it 
would  be  to  allow  circuinstances  hkc  a  plague  to  in- 
here with  hie  well-laid  pUos,  be  was  (nought  to  thai  ru^  awuftiaf. — Polyb.,  12, 25).  Tkeugh  tiuie|iiie> 
Mid  fined,  hot  hie  inflnence  retnned  when  uie  fit  was  ;  ing  the  Tietim  of  tlie  tjrnnt'e  erodty  was  iundeetl 
over.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  having  lost  his  mro  the  body  of  the  bull,  and,  a  fire  bclug  kind'cc  it- 
two  legitimate  sons,  his  sister,  and  many  ol  his  best  i  neatb  the  belly  of  the  image,  was  slawijf  immi  aiiit; 
friends,  he  fell  ill,  and,  after  a  lingering  sickness,  died.  |  while  the  cry  of  the  eofl^r,  as  it  came  forth  fim  tht 
Some  brau'.iAil  T-<!fi(  are  told  of  bis  dcithbcd,  all  tend-  rnouili  of  the  bull,  resembled  the  routing  of  s  living 
ing  lo  lihovv  thai  the  calm  foresight  and  humanity  for  i  animal.  Phalaris  is  &atd  to  have  (ncd  tbe  cxperuDeot 
which  he  was  so  lemaikable  in  life  did  not  deeert  him  j  firet  upon  Uie  artist  himself.  He  teat  hii  ewe  lifa^ 
in  death.  It  ie  an  interesting  question,  and  one  which  j  too,  according  to  Ovid,  in  this  same  mnaer,  hafiBg 
oontinoally  presents  itself  to  tbe  student  of  history,  |  himself  been  burned  in  the  bull  when  ttrippsd  of  hit 
bow  far  tho^e  j^'reat  men,  who  always  appear  at  impor- 
tant junctures  for  tbe  assertion  of  eome  principle  or  the 
eanrying  out  of  aone  great  national  object,  are  con* 
scious  of  the  work  which  is  appointed  for  them  to  do. 
It  would,  for  ioatance,  be  most  instructive,  could  we 
nofr  teeertain  to  what  extent  Pnlclea  foresaw  that 
approaching  contest  of  principles,  a  small  part  only  of 
which  he  lived  to  direct.  Looking  from  a  di»tance, 
we  can  sec  a  kind  of  necessity  imprinted  on  his  actions, 
and  think  we  trace  their  dependanco  on  each  other  and 


tyranny,  and  having  had  hi«  tongue  previo.;*!',  c  loul 
iiTaL  Max.,  3,  Z.-Pkal.,  Eput.,  103. -Pita., 34.8. 
— Lueian,  PkalariM  prittr,  1 1. — Oeil,  B».  441.)  As> 

cording  to  Lucian's  account,  pipes  were  to  k 
into  the  nostrils  of  the  bull  when  a  peraoa 
to  auffiv,  and  the  cry  of  the  victim  would  come  foitii 
with  a  kind  of  low.  moaning  muiic  {7  ^<n]  (fwru* 
av7MV  dtTOTe?.(ati,  01  a  /iji',xjrar3,  i or  fraiJjj- 
aei  dpnvu6e^,  tui itmnacrai  )oip<liraro\  —LMaa,l 
c).    This,  however,  is  all  cmbellishoaeikii  udiiii 


the  manner  in  which  they  harmonize.    Athens  was  to  :  same  light,  no  doubt,  are  we  to  regard  wbittUi«li> 


be  preserved  by  accessioiis  of  power,  wealth,  and  civ 

ilizatioii,  to  matntair.  a  conflict  in  which,  bad  she  been 
tanquished,  the  peculiar  character  of  Spartan  fnatitn- 

tions  might  have  irreparably  blighted  those  gerinea  of 
civilization,  the  fruti  of  which  all  succeeding  izenera 


ler  also  tells  us,  that  Phalans,  after  haviDg  puuiiW 
the  artist  by  means  of  his  owa  work,  sent  ibf  Ixiii 
an  offering  to  Apollo  at  Delphi;  udesa, ai Bnl% 

'  inclines  to  believe,  there  was  some  tradition  thi'.  tb* 
bull  had  been  so  scril,  and  that,  having  b«a  ttjecieii 


>1I  8  , 

tions  have  enjoyed.  But  how  should  thte  be!  Her  by  the  priests,  it  was  carried  back  to  Aengtatun 
leader  must  have  been  a  single  ppfon,  for  energetic  (Benf/<-y  on  Phalaris,  p.  383  ) — Timius,  tbe  SiftliM 
unity  of  purpose  was  needed,  fcuch  as  no  cluster  historian,  wlio  wrote  about  the  12Sth  OUmpiid  (BC 
of  contemporary  or  string  of  successive  rulers  could  *  268-2154),  maintained,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pq  id  oj 
have  been  expected  to  show.   1  hat  ruler  mast  havo  '  (IS,  25)  and  Diodorua  Siculua  (13,9ti).tkt  tbewbo^ 

Eovemed  according  to  the  laws,  for  a  tyrant  would  \  story  of  the  bull  of  Phataris  wis  a  mere  fie6in,lhM^ 
ave  been  expelled  by  the  s.vord  of  the  Spartans,  as  it  had  been  j-o  much  talked  of  by  historiiiis  as  wtUu 
eo  many  other  tyrants  were,  or  by  the  voice  of  the 
eonmonalty,  every  day  growing  mio  greater  power. 
Moreover,  without  being  given  to  change,  he  minst 
have  bceti  prepared  to  modify  existing  institutions  so 
as  to  suit  the  altered  character  of  the  times.  He  must 
have  been  above  his  age  in  matters  of  religious  belief, 
and  yet  of  so  catholic  a  temper  as  10  respect  prejudi- 
ces in  which  be  had  no  share  ;  for  otherwise,  in  so  tol- 
erant an  age,  ho  would  probably  bare  incurred  the  fate 
ef  Anaxagoras,  and  deatroyed  his  own  political  influ- 
ence Without  making  his  countrymen  one  whit  the 
wiser.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  taate,  or  he  i  Agrigentioes  cast  the  bull  of  Phalans  inio  ibetu; 
wonld  not  have  been  able  to  go  slonr  with  and  direct  and  dut  the  bull  in  Agrigcntum.  which  in  hu  (Tinc- 
thal  arli!<tic  ikdl.  which  arose  instantly  on  the  abolition  us')  time  was  shown  for  that  of  Pbalaiis,  WM  f'j 
of  those  old  religious  nolions  forbidding  any  departure 
from  traditional  resemblances  in  the  delineation  of  the 
featores  of  gods  and  heroes,  otherwise  he  would  have 
lost  one  ernnd  hold  upon  the  people  of  Athens.  If 
Pericles  had  not  possessed  oratorical  skill,  he  would 
never  have  won  his  wav  to  popularity ;  and  later  in  life 
he  nraet  have  been  able  lo  dneet  an  army,  or  the  ex- 
pedition  toSamos  tnight  have  been  fatal  to  that  edifice 
of  power  which  he  had  been  so  long  in  building. 
Lastly,  bad  he  not  lived  to  strengthen  the  rwtolve  of 
\hr.  wavering  people  while  the  troops  of  Sparla  were 
Yearly  ravaging  the  Thriasiaii  plain,  the  Pclouoiiiie^ian 
war  would  have  been  prematurely  ended,  and  that  les- 
son, so  strikingly  illnstrative  of  the  powers  which  a  free 
people  can  exercise  under  every  kind  of  misfortune, 


poets.  Tbe  two  writers  just  menlioDcd,  h«>*  na,  nn- 
deruke  lo  refote  this  aaeertioo  ofTiflwtts,  a  d  r  f  m 

lis  that  iho  brazen  bull  of  Phalariswas  carried  off (»■ 
-Agrigenlum  by  the  CarthLginiana ;  and  thit,  "to 
Carthage  was  taken  by  the  younger  Scipio,  ilw  \s»p 
was  restored  to  .\griijcntum  by  the  Roman  comroiM- 
er,  its  ideiiiiiy  liavmg  been  fully  proved  by  the  oyeA- 
ing  on  the  back  alluded  to  above.  (Pe'y'i-'. 
—Diod.  Stc,  I.  c.)  The  schoUast  on  PindM 
1,  185)  gives  the  narration  of  Timains  ia  a  difa«» 
for  he  tells  us.  frorn  (Ins  liisloriin,  thsl  «* 


way 


au  efTiKV  of  the  nvtr  Gela.    From  this  it  wouM  ap- 
pear, that  Tima  us  did  not  deny  that  the  tvrtnt  W» 
brazen  bull,  but  only  censirred  the  misUae  sf 
who  took  a  tauriform  iinanc  of  a  river  for  il.  •*■* 
ley  thinks,  however,  thai  lew  will  prefer  die  ^^f^"^ 
of  the  scholiast  to  that  of  Polybias  and 
(PW.,  p.  880),  but  perhaps  the  solwieo  wfeici 
proposes  is  the  best,  namely,  that  the  boll 
bad  lieeo  carried  away  to  Carthage,  and  tin  the  Ml 
which  Timeos  saw  at  Agrgentum  was 
riform  efligy  of  the  river  Gela.    The  only  diffiwttJ 
liial  rcuidiiis  is  the  slatcmcnl  respecting  ihtWI* 
Phalaris  having  been  cast  into  the  sea,  "^^^^^ 
possibly  be  an  error  on  tbe  part  of  the 
{GoUer,  de  Sou  tl  orig.  S]fracui.,  p.  174.— Cwq" 
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IM  remWits  of  Bdclh,  ad  Schol.,  I.  c  ,  in  not.  —  Find  , 
Of.^  ToL  2,  p.  31U.) — As  rc^tnis  Uio  name  of  ibe  u- 
titt  hinMlf.  moM  attiluMrfl  aifopt  tbe  form  PeriUutt  u 
wc  ha»c  given  it,  Luciaii,  hovvevfir,  and  ibe  scholiast 
M  Fiadu  baf  e  Ferdaus,  and  Benilcy  also  prefers  ihii. 
Tht  elaqgs,  iadaMi,  fram  IIEP1AA02:  to  DEriAA- 
Oi'  ■«  50  '  T'.r»';:itly  easy,  thai  one  or  the  other  luuit 
be  a  were  errur  of  Uanecrjptioa.  A  similar  uauie  has 
been  critically  discussed  by  Hermann  in  his  work  en- 
titled, **  Uiier  BiMtB  BtktmMtmg  der  Gricck.  In- 
tehifun  (p.  1M.>-Si%.  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.). 

PtKi.N  ruLs,  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pxepootis,  weat  of  ByzoDtium.    It  waa  originally  col- 
ored hf  th«  Swniant  (Aeyntn.,  C%.,t.  713.— .Scy^z, 
^.       and  was  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
1^  Epid^unaa  Peiiiiibus,  one  of  tbe  followers  of  Ores- 
iM.   Another  account,  however,  assigned  its  fottod*- 
lion  to  Hircules,  and  the  inhabitants  thctnsclvcs  would 
seem  lo  have  believed  this,  from  their  having  a  figure 
if  Hercules  on  the  reverse  of  their  coins,  rcrinthua 
WNi  b«c«iM  A  pUc«  of  gteat  trade,  and,  aiuraaMog  in 
this  tb«  wgfaboiiriag  Sdymbria,  eveotttdfy  mailed 
Byiar.tiuna.    When  this  last  ineiitionrid  city,  howe\'- 
tx,  Uli  under  the  Spartan  power,  Pennthus  was  com- 
fk^led  tofeUow  its  example.    It  subsequently  suffered 
from  ihp  attacks  of  the  Ihraciaus,  but  priiicipallv  from 
t:u»e  01  Fbilip  of  Macedoo,  who  besieged  aiid  vig- 
oroualjF  ywmd  Ibe  cHyt  but  was  unable  to  uke  u 
Tbe  city  was  situate  OA  «  fmiU  peninsula,  and  the 
isUunu«  connecting  it  with  the  mainland  was  only  a 
»t*J;am  broad,  accordmg  to  Ephorus,  but  Pliiiy  (4, 
11}  Bakes  it  somewhat  more.   Tbe  place  was  built 
■Mf  the  slope  of  a  hill,  end  aflbrded  to  one  approach- 
lag  It  the  appearance  of  a  theatre,  the  inner  rows  of 
dweUin^  being  overtopped  bv  those  behind.    (Diod  , 
76.)    Pennihaa  eODtioiied  to  be  a  flourishing  cuy 
rvau  under  the  Roman  power,  and  received  a  great 
•eccssiou  of  power  when  its  rival  Byzautiuin  fell  un- 
Iks  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Severus.  Tbe 
case  was  aiieced,  bowerer,  wben  ConstanUoe  tians- 
fmed  tbe  seat  of  empire  to  Byxaatinm ;  and  about 
\h\i  period  MC  tliid  Perintbns  appearing  with  tho  addi- 
(loaal  oame  of  Heiaclee,  without  our  being  able  to  as- 
certaia  either  the  eiaet  cause  or  period  of  the  change. 
Ptolemy,  it  is  true,  says  "  Perinthus  or  Ilcracka,"  but 
this  is  evidently  the  luterpolation  of  some  later  scholia 
aat.    The  coins  of  this  place  reach  upward  to  tho  time 
^  Aorelian  :  they  bear  no  other  name  but  that  of  Pe- 
(Mtbu.    With  tbe  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  on 
other  hand,  the  more  usual  name  i»  llcraclca  ; 
^goA  they  elmost  ell  add  tbat  tbe  citv  was  once 
calka  Pniotboe,  et  else,  like  Ammientw  Mareellmoe, 
<oifl  both  names  together.    Hence  it  would  appear 
ibal  the  cheoge  of  appellation  was  a  gradual  one,  and 
MC  aoddeoly  mede,  in  accordance  with  the  command 
□f  any  emperor,  as  in  the  case  of  Constantinuple.  Af- 
Ukt-mentiooed  place  Perintbus  was  ih&  must 
unportant  city  in  this  quarter  of  Thrace.    Justinian  re« 
baiit  the  ancient  palace  in  it,  and  lepeired  tbe  aque- 
dticu.    (Proeop.,  JEdif.^  4,  9  )   It  eonU  not,  indeed, 
hft  an  unim[)ortaiit  city,  as  all  tho  main  roads  to  By- 
aaotinm  irom  Italy  and  Greece  met  here.   The  mod' 
mm  ErvUi  eeeopiee  Ae  site  of  the  meieiit  city.  {Man- 
mert.  GfogT.,  vol.  7,  p.  174,  teq<i ) 

PK<irATCrici(ILi^xan}r(K(M},  a  name  given  lo  tho 
faHoireni  of  AzisUMle.  According  to  the  common  ac- 
count, the  sect  were  called  by  this  appellation  .from 
vat  circurostaDce  of  their  master's  vealking  about  as 
he  dMOOorsed  with  his  pupils  (Ilrptff'anjnKo/,  ititd  rov 
repowtrcfy).  Others,  however,  more  correctly,  de- 
rrre  the  name  from  the  pnblie  walk  (irepin-arof)  in  the 
Ljcaum,  which  .\ri5tot1e  and  his  disciples  were  ac* 
OMoauMl  to  (reqaeoU  (firiMb^,  Ui»t.  Crit.  PkiLt 
vdL  I ,  !>.  789.)  A  sanmary  of  the  doctrine  of  this 
»c:.ool  be  fvM-.i  under  the  article  Aristoteles. — 
UticM  withdrawing  from  his  poblic  labouiSi  Aiistotle 


appointed  Theophrastus  bis  successor  in  the  chail 
{vtd,  Tbeophrastas),  and  tbe  latter  was  lisllowed  con* 
secatively  by  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  Lycon  or  Glycoo 

of  Troas,  Ariston  of  Ccos,  and  Critolaus  the  Lyci&n. 
With  Diodurus  of  Tyre,  who  came  immediately  aflei 
Critolaus,  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  Peripa* 
tr'!c  f-rhoo!  !<-rrni;-:itf(l,  nhout  140th  Olympiad, 
i  he  Peripatetic  tlociriues  were  introduced  into  Kome, 
in  common  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy, by  tbe  embaseT  of  Critolaus,  Cameades,  aod 
Diogenes,  but  were  litib  known  until  the  time  of  Syl- 
la.  Tyrannion  the  grammarian  and  .\ndromcu8  ol 
Kbodes  were  tbe  first  who  brought  tbe  writings  of 
Aristotle  end  Tbeof^rsstoe  into  notice.  The  obseo- 
rity  of  Aristotle's  work-i  tmded  much  to  hinder  the 
success  of  his  philosophy  among  tbe  Hotuans.  Julius 
Casar  and  Augustus  patronised  the  Peripatetic  doc* 
trines.  Under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  how- 
ever, the  adherents  of  this  ochool,  iu  common  with 
those  of  other  sects,  were  either  banished  or  obliged 
to  remain  silent  on  the  subject  of  their  peculiar  teaeteu 
This  was  the  ease,  also,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  Nero,  although,  in  the  early  part  of  it,  philos- 
ophy was  favoured.  Ammonius  tbe  Peripatetic  made 
^etl  exertions  to  extend  the  sutbority  of  Aristotle ; 
bnt  about  this  time  tbe  P!:uni,it:«  began  to  t>tudy  his 
w:itiiig9,  and  prepared  tiie  Nvay  lor  the  c«lablisbment 
of  the  Eclectic  Pcri}wtetics  under  Ammonius  Sacas, 
who  flouriahed  about  •  century  after  Aounoniua  tbe 
Peripatetic.  AAer  tbe  time  of  Justinian,  philosophy 
in  general  languished.  But  in  that  mixture  ol  ancient 
opinions  and  theological  dogmas  which  constituted 
the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  tbe  eystera  of  Aria* 
totle  predominated.  About  the  I'J'h  century  it  had 
many  adherenta  among  the  Saracens  and  Jews,  particu- 
larly in  Spain  ;  and  at  the  same  period,  also,  it  began  to 
\><  ih]]'^':^]'.]\'  studied,  though  not  without  much  oppoai. 
ijun,  among  uie  ecclesiastics  of  tho  Christian  Church 
Out  of  this  latter  circumstance  gradually  arose  tb« 
Scbolaatic  pbtloeopby*  which  took  its  tone  and  con* 
plexion  from  the  writings  of  Aiistotle,  and  which  eo»> 
turned  louir  t  )  perplex  the  minds  of  men  with  its  friv- 
olous though  subtile  speculations.  The  authority  ol 
Arietotle  reeerred  e  severe  shock  st  the  Ref^nnatioi^ 
but  it  sufTivrrJ  the  fall  of  tbe  scholastic  system.  His 
opinions  were  pduonised  by  the  Catholic  Church  on 
accouut  of  tlieir  supposed  favourable  bearing  upon  ceN 
tain  doctrines  of  iiailh  ;  and,  although  Luther  aiwi  oth- 
ers of  the  Reformers  determinedly  opposed  them,  ihey 
wore  maintained  by  such  men  as  Melaochthon,  who 
himself  commented  on  several  portions  of  the  works 
of  the  Stagirite.  Many  individuale,  distingniahed  for 
their  genius  and  learning,  exerted  themselves  to  revive 
the  Peripatetic  philosopny  in  its  primitive  purity;  nor 
did  it  cease  to  have  numerous  lilubtriou.s  supportete 
until  the  time  of  Bacon,  Grotius,  and  Des  Cartes. 
(Bntcker,  Uut.  CnL  Phil.—Eujuid,  Hut.  Phil.,  ToL 
-J,  p.  95,  «ef f.—Tcmttna«N,  EitiL  PkA^  p.  168» 
275.) 

PEBMcaaus,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in  Ifoont  Hel- 
icon, and  which,  after  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  Otmius,  flowed  along  with  that  stream  into  tbe 
Copaic  Lake  near  Halitrtus.  Both  the  Olmius  snd 
Permessus  rcceivr  ^  their  supplies  from  the  lountains 
of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrcne.  The  river  Pcrraeseaii, 
as  well  as  the  fuuntaiii  .Aganippe,  were  tacred  to  tht 
Muses.    (Slrab.,  4U7  — /Vop<r/.,  2,  10,  26.) 

PsBo,  a  daughter  of  ^•eleus,  king  of  Pylos,  bv 
Chloris.  She  niiiiied  BiM,  «m  of  Amylhaon.  ( fni 
MeUmptis.) 

PkBPsmia,  I.  M.,  was  consol  B.C.  190,  and  do* 

feated  and  took  prisoner  ,\ristonicu8  in  .^sia.  (Iris., 
44, 27,— W..  44,  ZZ.—VeU.  Pat.,  2,  4.)— 11.  M.  Ven- 
lo,  was  pcoacribed  by  Sylta,  wberenpon  he  passed  int« 
Spain,  and  became  one  of  the  limtertatit'i  of  Sertorius. 
DissaUafied  eventually  with  playing  oul^i^a^secoodan 
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Ct,  and  envious  of  the  fame  and  snccesset  of  his 
der.  he  contpinMl  agunst  btm,  along  with  others  of 
liii  officer*.  Stnorins  wtt  amwhiated  by  ihc  con- 
spirators at  a  banquet,  and  Perpenna  took  the  com- 
otaud  of  the  forces;  but  be  soon  abowed  his  utter  inca- 
paeitT,  and  was  defeated  hf  PWnpey  tod  put  to  death. 

iPlu'l.,  Vit   Serfor  ) 

i'Ki:Kii.+:i)iA,  a  di»frict  of  Thessaly.  Strabo,  in  his 
cnlit^l  examination  of  the  Homeric  geography  of 
I  ht  ssaly,  affirms,  thai  the  lower  tallcj  of  the  Pencua, 
as  f.ir  as  the  sea,  bad  been  diet  occopied  by  the  Per- 
rbaKbi.  an  ancient  tribe,  apparrritly  of  Pelasgic  origin 
{Sifiwtttd.  ap.  Sirab.,,  441.)  On  the  northern  banic  of 
the  jfpeat  TheMalbra  rlw,  Aey  had  peopled  also  the 
inooiil.iinoii*  tract  bordering  on  the  Macedonian  dis- 
Uicts  of  Elimiotis  and  Pieria,  while  to  the  south  they 
•tretcbcd  along  the  base  of  MooatOaaiu  "  tbe 
shores  of  Lake  Da  h<  h.  These  pMaeadons  were, 
however,  m  course  of  time,  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Lepithie,  another  Pelasgic  nation,  whose  onL'tnal  at*ode 
aecms  to  have  beeo  in  Ihe  vales  of  Oasa  and  the  Mag- 
nesian  district.  Yielding  to  these  mom  powerfiil  m- 
va<li-r>,  the  greater  part  of  the  Pcnbt»-bi  retired,  as 
Strabo  informa  ua,  towards  Dolopia  and  the  ridge  of 
Pindtis;  hut  some  still  occupied  the  valleys  of  Olym- 
pus, while  ?ho«e  who  remained  in  the  plains  became 
incorporated  with  the  LapiiUe,  under  the  common 
name  of  PcUsgiote.  (Slrab ,  439.)  The  Perrh«bi 
are  noticed  in  the  catalogue  of  Homer  among  the 
Tbe«salian  clans  who  fought  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  (11., 
2,  794.)  Their  antiquity  is  also  attested  by  the  fact 
of  their  being  earotlod  among  the  Amphictjonic  states. 
As  their  terntory  lay  on  the  holders  of  Macedonia,  and 

compri-ted  all  the  defiles  hy  which  it  was  possible  for 
su  army  to  enter  Theasaiy  from  that  province,  or  re- 
torn  from  thence  into  Macedonia,  it  becpme  a  fre  pjeiu 
thoroughfare  for  the  troops  of  different  nations,  llie 
country  occupied  by  them  seems  to  have  been  situa- 
ted chiefly  in  ihe  valley  of  the  river  TiUresius,  now 
SarantA  Poroa.   ( Craour's  /inc.  (rmcf,  vol.  1,  p.  363, 

Pkksa,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia.    {Vtd  Persia  ) 
PsKscPHovK,  the  Greek  name  of  Prosierpina.    (  Vid. 
Proserpina.) 

PKKsK.roi.is,  a  rclehra'ed  citv,  ^itnnlc  in  the  royal 
province  of  Pcrsis,  iliuut  iwuiiiy  «udu  irum  the  river 
Araxes.  It  is  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  after  the 
liinc  of  Alexander  a*  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  name, 
however,  does  uoi  occur  m  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Xcno- 
phon,  or  Nchemiiih,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
other  principal  cities  of  the  Persian  empire,  snd  make 
frequent  mention  of  Sttsa,  Babylon,  and  Echatana. 
Their  Mlcnec  may  he  aei  ountcd  for  by  the  fact  th.it  Por- 
•epoita  never  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  residence 
for  the  Persian  Kings,  thoogh  we  must  eonelode.  from 
the  .irronnt  of  Arri.m  and  other  writer-s,  th^t  it  was 
from  the  most  aticicnl  tniies  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  The  kings  of  Persia  appear  10  have  beeti 
h'iried  here  or  at  Pasargadae.  There  was  at  Pcrsepo- 
lis  a  magnificent  palace,  which,  at  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der*s  conquest,  was  full  of  immense  treasures,  that  had 
accunintaicd  there  since  the  time  of  Cyrua.  {Dwd, 
Sic.,  17,  71. — Sfrah.,  72ft  )  We  know  aesreely  any- 
thing ot  tiie  historv  of  Persepolis  TIic  p.il.tce  of  the 
Persian  kings  was  burned  by  .Mcxandcr  (/irrian,  3,  J8. 
—Curt..  ».  r.Strah.,  729.— Diod.  Sic,  17,  70).  and 
Persrpolis  was  plundered  by  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
in  relalialion.  according  to  t)iodorus  Sieulus  (17.  69), 
for  the  cruellies  infliried  by  the  Persians  upon  the 
Greek  jirisoners  that  had  fallen  into  their  hands;  for 
Atexduilbf  had  met,  in  his  approach  to  the  city,  with  a 
body  of  dhuut  800  Greek  captives  shamefully  mutilated. 
Curtius.  after  speaking  of  the  plnndering  of  Persepolis, 
sitstes  that  .Mexsnder.  while  under  the  influence  of 
wine.  WIS  iiistiir;iii>(l  hy  ThaT^,  the  courtesan,  to  set 
fire  to  the  ro^l  palacs,  an  account  in  which  Diodorus 


PER  . 

also  concurs,  The  city  wis  not  deslrnrpd  )  v  fii?  or 
this  occasion,  as  &ome  suppose.  The  palace  wti  tiit 
only  building  that  anffered,  Alexander  banng  repeat- 
ed of  the  rash  act  almoat  the  very  instar.t  ifter  il;* 
work  of  destruction  bad  commenced.  Tbii  the  city 
was  not  laid  in  ruins  on  this  occasion  is  pn»red  by  tin 
circumstance  of  Peucestes,  the  satrap  of  Perm,  iuT< 
ing  given  in  Ptoreepolie.  only  a  few  yean  after,  t  iplea- 
did  eiiiertainment  to  the  whole  army  {Drd .  19, 
Alexander,  moreover,  foutid  the  city  still  ttauiug  oa 
his  return  from  India.  (.4rrMm,  7,  1.)  Fnm^ 
is  mentioned  al^o  by  subsequent  writers,  tad  etu 
under  the  sway  of  Mohammedan  princea,  thtt  citj, 
with  its  name  changed  to  IttMtr^  wu  Ifaeir  nail 
place  of  residence.  Its  destructiun  was  owing  to  ibe 
fanatic  Arabs.  (LangU.  Voyages,  Ac,  vol.  3,  p.  199 ) 
Oriental  historians  say  that  the  Persian  name  forPff. 
sepolis  was  likewise  Jttakkar  or  E$Ukku.  {D&r- 
heioi,  Btbtiotk.  Orientdi.)  The  fattest  aeessnl aflb 
riiin>*  of  Pcr^cpo!i■<  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tr3vc!$  cT.^:f 
Ronert  Kei  Porter.  The  most  rem*rkal>ie  pin  of 
these  rains  is  the  Shehel- Minar,  or  Ptrif  C«liaau. 
The  general  impression  produced  by  thu  pin  o'tbe 
rums  IS  said  to  be  the  strong  rcscmbtar,ce  wh.d  Ute? 
bear  to  the  architeetm«l  taste  of  Egypt.  It  ii  tone- 
what  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  raiu  cdlsd 
hel-Minar  are  in  reality  those  of  Persepolis,  tid  wW. 
er  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  remains  of  tk'  jnc  fct 
city  more  to  the  north.  The  sculptures  of  Pertep^ 
though  of  no  vslne  ae  worfce  of  nt,  serve  Hdseite 
some  passages  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  wftirh f- 
late  to  Persian  affairs.  (Compre  the  reroirks  o;  Pm, 
Oeaehkhtt  ier  Baukuutt,  vol  I,  p  168 ) 

PERsrs,  n  son  of  Per«eu9  and  Aninmtii.  Fiom 
him  the  Persians,  who  were  originally  called  Ctfiena, 
arc  fabled  to  have  received  their  name.  (Hmi ,  7, 61.) 

Pkrseits,  I.  son  of  JopiterandDanaetbidimkHr 
of  Acrisios  A  sketch  of  hts  fsheleoslMMylH al- 
ready been  given  under  :i  [irrvion"  article  frf  THjiae); 
snd  it  remains  here  but  to  relate  the  psrtiaiiin  of  hn 
enterprise  against  the  Gorgons.— When  Tttrnt  Ind 
ni.ide  lii<i  ra'-h  promise  to  Polydcrtes,  by  wliwh 
bound  himself  to  bring  the  latter  the  Colon's  hni 
foil  of  grief,  he  retired  to  the  ettiemity  of  the  tstel 
of  Scvros,  where  Mercury  came  to  aim,  pwmmi 
that  he  and  Minerva  wo  ild  be  his  goidet.  MettBf 
brottght  him  first  to  the  Grai»  (rjW.  Photcydes),  wboae 
eye  and  tooth  he  stole,  and  would  not  iHtm  ikM 
until  they  had  furnished  him  with  diieetidB»t»*| 
abode  of  the  Nymphs,  who  wi  re  |>osje»sed  cf  iM 
winged  shoes,  the  magic  wallet,  and  the  helmet^ 
Plolo  which  made  the  weaiw  invisiWe.  Hstisi  *■ 
Uined  fro^n  the  Grais  the  requisite  m'oTm-.'-m,  m 
came  unto  the  Nymphs,  who  gave  him  liitir 
possessions :  he  then  Aung  the  wallet  over  hi»  »l»u^ 
der.  placed  the  helmet  on  his  hesd,  and  fitt«l  ™ 
shoos  to  his  feet.  Thus  equipped,  snd  gra'p'"? 
short  curved  sword  {Urpf)  which  Mcrmrv  in« '"f' 
he  mounted  into  the  air.  accompsnwd  by 
and  flew  to  the  ocean,  where  he  leetrf  distWseW 
gons  asleep.  {Vtil  Oorcnnes  )  Fea!i'i!7io!r3KP''iiet 


faces,  which  changed  the  beholder  to  sioi  f. 


lie  iookii 


on  the  hesd  of  Medusa  aa  it  was 

-hield,  and  Mitiprva  guiding  his  hsr^,  "'^J 
from  her  body.    The  blood  gushed  farih. 
the  winged  steed  Pegasus,  and  Chrysaor  liie 
Geryon,  for  Medusa  wn«>  at  ih  it  time  pregiwt^^ 
tunc.    Perseus  took  up  ilic  hci  d.  put  ft  Hw"''"' 
let.  and  set  out  on  his  return     The  two 
and  pursued  the  fugiiive;  but.  i^}^^'^Jlr^^ 
met  of  Pluto,  he  cfudcd  their  vision.  Bid  iwy 
ohiiged  to  give  over  the  Iwoilesi  rh  ise.  Venen^ 
soed  his  aerial  route,  and  after  having,  in  'f'''^"'*?' 

his  journey,  punished  the  te*«>^''«'''r"^/^,  2 

changing  hini  into  a  rocliv  mountain  ('"l^TV 
came  to  the  countiy  of  the  ^Itiwopisna.  H«i»» 
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ADdromedk  ftwn  iIm  ■•■•monster,  ind  then 

returned  v¥iih  the  Oor:Ton>  head  to  the  island  of  Ser- 
iabiu.   Thw  head  be  gave  to  Mtoenra,  wbo  set  u  m 
ttt  aiMI*  of  her  ehieid.   The  remainder  of  hit  his- 
tory, op  to  the  detth  of  Acnsioe,  M  givtn  elMwhen. 
{Vid.  Dtn«e,  end  Acntiut.)    After  the  unlooked-for 
roUJiDCOt  of  the  oracle,  in  the  accidental  hotnicide  of 
Ui  fnodfatbir,  Peneue,  feeling  tahamed  to  uke  the 
inhMttne*  ot  oM  «Hm  bid  dwd  bf  b»  mttmi,  pro- 
poH^  an  cichangc  of  dominions  with  Mcgapenttics, 
the  SOD  of  Froetus,  and  thenceforward  reiened  at  I'l- 
Tfm,    He  afterward  built  and  fortified  Mycen«  and 
Midea.     {Apollod.,  2,  4,  2,  *e^q.  —  Sehol.  ad  Apoft. 
RkofL,  4,  1U91.  1315.  —  Keightieys  Mythology,  p. 
415,  M^f  ) — We  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  the 
ninto  legend.   The  PeiMne  o(  the  Oiaeks  is  nothing 
mora  than  a  modiffettion  of  the  Peiwin  MHhree  {Cn»- 
:rr,  St/mholtk,  par  C'tti^niaut,  vol  I,  p.  368,  iyi  no- 
tu)t  and  a  piece  of  ancient  acolptore  on  one  of  the 
fiiei  of  tfM  citadel  of  Myeeott  vaXtf  oonfiraw  th*  en- 
slegy.    {Out'izniant,  I.  e. — Gell,  Speeivunsof  Ancient 
SadpiMrt,  Lond  ,  1810.  —  jH.,  Itinerary  of  Greece, 
p  35.  stqq — Knight,  Carm.  Homeric.  Frolegom  ,  68, 
p,  31.)— Perseus,  however,  if  we  ronsuU  bta  geneal- 
ogy as  tiaiismitted  to  us  by  the  mylhugrapher!*,  will 
^ipcv  to  have  still  more  relation  to  Egypt  than  to 
Aeift.   Deeeended  from  the  MKient  ioachuat  the  fath- 
er of  Pboronctw  and  lo,  we  nee  hie  fimily  divide  itedf 
it  fir?t  into  two  branches.    From  Phorotirus  sprang 
Sparton.  Apis-Serapis,  and  the  Argive  Niobe.  The 
nisa  «f  lo  and  Jopiter  firodoeed  Epepbue,  Beloe,  Da- 
Diuf.  and,  omiiting'  some  intermediate  names,  Acri- 
Sios,  Dtnae,  aud  the  heroic  Perseus.    If  we  examine 
dmitif  the  import  of  the  names  that  form  both  branch- 
m  ef  cIm  eompietefy  mythic  SMwelo^,  we  ebail  dis- 
eeter  en  evident  wusion  to  Mfthriae  ideas  and  sym- 
W«      For  example,  Sparton  has  refcrcMce  to  the  sow- 
ag  of  seed ;  ApiM,  become  Serafist  is  the  god-bull 
wf»a  «t  ender  thle  eorth ;  7o  ie  the  (owing  heifer,  wtn- 
^fri-iv  over  the  whole  earth,  anJ  at  last  held  captive  ; 
EftyhuM,  another  and  Grseciscd  name  of  Apis,  is  the 
maid  bull,  the  representative  of  all  the  bulls  in 
E^pC  ;  Bclus  is  ths»  Sun  kinj  both  in  .\sia  and  Fiivi". 
Ac.     It  IS  uj  the  person,  however,  of  I'crscui  tiuil  all 
fteae  tcattercd  rays  are  in  some  degree  concentrated. 
IW  mme  of  bis  mother  Dtnai  would  seero  to  have 
iffaence  to  the  earth  in  a  dry  and  arid  aute  Jn- 
piter,  descending  in  a  shower  of  gold,  imprc;iM  uint/ 
and  rendering  her  the  mother  of  Perseus,  is  Mithras, 
or  the  golden  Son,  fertilizing  the  earth.  Perseus, 
eotning  forth  from  the  court  of  the  kin;i;  of  the  sdaciivt 
{Polydecte$,  the  "all-recipient;"  JroAt^f  and  (5(  f<)//a(). 
proce*ds  ondcr  the  protection  of  the  goddos  .Mmerva, 
holding  ill  his  hand  the  harpi  {apm}),  symbol  of  fertil- 
ity, to  combat  in  the  West  the  impure  and  sicril  Gor- 
gons  :  after  this,  returning  to  the  East,  he  delivers  An- 
drooieda  from  the  sca-monater.  and  becomea  the  pa- 
rent ef  a  hero  of  light,  another  Penea,  a  aon  resem- 
bling his  ^ire     Having  returned  victorious  to  .\r^'o!i<, 
be  builds,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cyclopes  subterranean 
vsetlliMQ  wbimn  he  leads  in  bis  train,  a  new  city;  My- 
c«'nT>,  the  name  of  which,  according  to  different  tra- 
duions,  hii  reference  either  to  the  lowings  of  lo,  or  to 
the  Gorgons  mourning  for  the  fate  of  their  sister  {{ivkj], 
**  Imcing :"  /tvcutyuu,  -€^ai,  "  to  ioiff."  —  Mvc^vat). 
Others,  a^in,  derive  the  appellation  from  the  scab- 
bard (/tvtrir)  of  the  iicro's  sword,  which  fell  npon  the 
wpol  i  and  others,  again,  fttom  a  mushroom  Qivkik)  torn 
i|»  by  Peraeoa  when  aoffering  from  thirsty  and  which 
yteldrd  a  refreshing  supply  of  water  in  the  place  it  had 
occupied.    (Pausan.,  2,  in.— .P/uf.,  de  flum.,  18,  p. 
I0M,  ed.  Wytt  )    In  alt  these  there  is  more  or  less 
of  mystic  meaning,  the  leading  idea  being  still  that  of 
the  earth ;  just  as  in  the  legend  which  makes  Perseus 
lo  have  killed  .\cri8ius  (the  "  confused,"  "dark,"  or 
■*gjtooaij  one,"  d  and  ii^vw),  tbera  ia  an  evident  atlu- 
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the  orb  of  the  'rn  — If  now  wo  closely  compare  the 
principal  features  oi  ibc^e  legends  with  the  essentia! 
symbolapfeaented  by  the  Mithriac  has  reliefs,  we  can- 
not but  discover,  as  well  in  the  myths  as  in  the  sculp- 
tnrcs  of  Mycenaj,  a  wonderful  accordance  with  these 
symbols.  The  Argive  fables  tell  of  a  heifer,  a  heifer 
;  lowing  snd  distracted  by  pain.  An  sllu!.ion  to  the 
!  sword  plunged  ifito  the  bosom  of  the  earth  (represent- 
ed by  ihi'  heiter  and  by  the  Mithriac  bull)  is  preserved 
j  in  the  legend  of  the  scabbard  that  fell  to  the  earth,  and 
j  gave  name  to  the  city  of  which  it  presaged  the  fottod- 
ing.  The  shower  of  gold,  the  mushroom,  and  the 
never-ending  stream  of  water,  of  which  this  last  is  the 
pledge,  are  emblems  of  the  solar  einanation.«,  the  signa 
of  terrestrial  fertility,  and  all  Mtthnac  :dcas  1  he 
Gorgons  have  reference  to  the  moon,  regarded  as  a 
dark  body  ;  and  iti  the  early  language  of  Greece  the 
moon  was  called  yofe}f6vu>Vt  in  ailoaton  to  the  dark 
faee  believed  lo  be  seen  in  it.  {Clem.  Atex.,  Sfrem., 
6,  p.  687.)  They  typifv  I'  r  •  ■  iral  imi)viriiy  of  this 
planet,  and  which  the  energies  u|  the  sun  (Mithras* 
Perseus,  armed  with  his  golden  sword)  are  to  rv* 
move,  and  to  fjive  purity  in  its  stead  Here,  then, 
at  the  very  fuuiidaiion  of  the  my  thus,  wc  tinU  ideas  of 
purification.  Perseus,  and  Hercules  who  descends 
from  him,  are  purifiera  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Thev 
purify  the  stsms  of  evil  by  force  and  by  the  she^f- 
ding  of  blood  Tliey  are  just  rnnrderrrs ,  and  the 
wings  given  in  |)refcrcnce  to  Perseus  enter  into  ibia 
generaTconeeption.  (O/ympriodIn-.,  Comment,  im  At* 
cib.,  1,  p.  156,  scqg.,  ed  Crnizer.)  Both,  assuming 
an  aspect  more  and  more  moral,  end  with  intermin- 
gling tberoaelvea  in  human  bialory  ;  and  thus  Perseua, 
according  to  one  tradition,  put  to  death  the  sensual  and 
voluptuous  Sardanapalus.  {Mulat.,  Chron.,  21,  Oxon. 
—  Suid  .  s.  V.  ZapAav. — Reines.,  Obt.  in  Sutd.,  p.  223, 
cd.  MOlUr.)  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  oumeroua 
points  of  approximation,  acknowledged  to  eziat  even 
by  the  ancient  wTiter-*  them>elve5,  between  the  Greek 
hero  Perseus  and  various  countries  of  antiquity,  such 
as  Asia  Minor,  Colchis,  Assyria,  and  Plarsia.  At  Tar< 
^us  in  ('ilicia,  of  which  city  both  Perse'j?«  and  Sarda- 
napalus passed  as  the  founders,  the  fust  was  worshipped 
as  a  god,  and  very  probably  the  second  also,  {/fel- 
lanie  ,frag.,  p  9S,  cd.  SturXtOdloe. — Dio  Chrysoet., 
Oral.,  32,  p  21,  stqi^  ,  ed.  Krieke.  —  Amm.  Ufarcell., 
H,  8.)  Ttie  name  of  Perseus  (or  Per-'f «)  i.<*  foufid  in 
the  solar  genealogies  of  Colchis.  {Htsiodt  TAeag., 
tab.  6,  p.  164,  ed.  Wot/.—Apotloi.,  1,  9,  l.-~lKMt 
Sic  ,  i,  45.)  Pcrscs,  the  .«on  of  Porscis  and  .Androm- 
eda, was,  according  to  Hcllanicus,  the  author  of  civil- 
ization  in  the  district  of  Peiaiaealled  Artisa.  {Fragm., 
p.  9t  )  Herodotus  also  was  acqwamted  with  the  tra- 
ditions which,  emanating  originally  from  Persia  itself, 
claimed  Perseus  for  Assyria  (6,  54).  Finally,  in  the 
place  of  Persea,  it  ia  Acnemenea  (Djemschid)  whom 
the  ancient  expoondera  of  Plato  make  to  h«ve  aprong 
from  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  {O'ympiodor.,  I  c  ,p. 
151,  CW/.,  157.  — Schot.  Plat.,  Alctb  ,  1,  p  76,  ed. 
Ruhitken.)  We  have  kera,  under  the  form  of  a  Greek 
genealogy,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  wor<«hip  of 
Mithras  :  the  beam  of  fire  which  the  sun  ulungcs  into 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  produces  •  aolar  bero,  who  in 
his  turn  becomes  the  parent  of  one  connected  with  agw 
riculture.  Djemschid-Perses,  the  chief  Ind  model  Of 
the  dytiisty  of  the  Acliffirnetndes,  was  the  first  to  open 
the  soil  of  Persia  with  the  same  golden  sword  wielded 
by  Perseos  and  Mitbraa,  and  wbieh  is  nothing  else  but 
an  emblem  rf  i'k  penetrating  and  fertilizing  rays  of  the 
luminary  of  day.  If  Perseus,  however,  sccais,  by  hts 
father  or  his  primitive  type,  to  have  reference  to  Asia, 
on  the  rnother*!!  side  he  is  connected  with  Egvpt,  the 
native  country  of  Dana<is  and  the  Danaidcs.  {ffefod,. 
2,  91,  n\  —Apol!od  ,  2.  1,  4  )  At  Chcmmis  he  bai 
a  temple  and  atatue ;  and  as  Taraua,  wham  be  wat 
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■tso  worshipped,  received  its  name  from  the  impron 
made  by  the  fertilizing  foo4  ot~  Poga»us  or  Bellerophoii, 
who  followed  in  the  track  of  the  bigb  deeds  achieved 
by  PerMua  in  Lower  Aaia,  so  Uw  CliBiiiinitea  pretend- 
ed that  Egypt  was  indebted  for  its  fertility  to  the  gi- 
{antic  aandal  left  by  the  deini-go<]  u[>on  earth  at  the 
Mtiod*  of  bis  freaaeot  vuiutiooa.  {Herod.,  3,  91.) 
Itfljralon*  of  the  cgypliiui*  eoTobimted  games  in  Ikon* 
our  of  this  warlike  hero  of  the  Sun,  this  conqueror  in 
bia  celestial  career,  this  worthy  precursor  of  ilerculea, 
his  grandaoo.— If  we  connect  what  baa  been  here  aaid 
with  the  traces  of  Mtthriac  worship  in  Ethiopia  and 
Kgypt,  as  well  as  in  Persia  niA  Gmtico,  we  will  be 
Mmptcd  to  conjecture,  that  these  two  branches  of  a 
wtf  Mrly  nligioOf  Um  foDdumnUl  idea  io  which  was 
tiM  contest  ineesssnUy  carried  on  bf  th«  pore  and  fer* 
tili/.ing  prini:i[)lc  of  liglit  against  diirkticss  and  sterility, 
imite  in  one  parent  Uunk  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
Esit.  {Creuztr,  SymMik,  par  Guigmaul,  toI.  3,  p. 
156,  teqq.) — 11.  Son  of  Pliilij)  V.,  kin;:;  of  Macedonia, 
began  at  an  earlf  to  serve  m  his  father's  army, 
and  distingoiahed  himself  by  some  $ucce>sc»  a^^ainat 
the  barharnus  nations  which  bordered  oa  Macedonia. 
His  youugcr  brother  Demetrius  was  carried  away  as 
hostage  by  the  consul  Flamitiinus,  at  the  time  of  the 
pnce  between  Rome  and  PbiUp<,  sod,  after  remaining 
•ermal  yean  at  Rome,  where  he  won  the  favonr  of  the 
senate,  was  sent  back  to  Macedonia.  ,\fter  a  lime,  lit 
waa  ag&m  sent  bv  bia  father  to  Rome,  on  a  muuiion,  in 
cOMequenee  of  meh  disagteomeDts  which  had  sprung 
up  bt>!wcpn  the  two  states.  Deroetrii:'?  succeeded  in 
uuiiiUiuuig  peace,  but,  after  his  return  to  Macedonia, 
Im  was  accused  of  ambitioin  designs,  of  aspiring  to  the 
eiOWlly  and  of  being  in  secret  correspondence  with 
Rome.  Perseus,  who  was  jealous  of  him,  supported 
the  charpep,  ai.J  l*hili|)  dooiiicd  hi<>  voiin»rer  son  to 
death  i  but,  not  daring  to  have  him  ooenly  executed, 
throogh  fear  of  the  Romans,  ho  caosea  him  to  be  poi- 
soned. It  is  said  that,  having  discovered  hi«  inno- 
cence, his  remorse  and  his  ludigaalion  against  Ptciseus 
hastened  his  death.  Perseus  ascended  the  throne  B.C. 
179.  Thi*  monarch  had  been  brought  up  by  his  father 
with  seaiiuicnts  of  hatred  against  the  Romans,  for  the 
hamiliation  which  they  had  indicted  on  Macedonia. 
He  dissembled  his  feelings*  boweveft  at  the  beginning 
of  his  rei^,  and  confimM  the  treetv  existing  between 
hisf  itl.  r  lid  the  senate.  Meanwhile  he  endeavoured, 
by  a  pruduiit  and  diligent  administration,  to  strengthen 
b(s  power,  and  retrieve  the  losses  which  his  kingdom 
had  austaincd  during  the  previous  reign.  But  the  Ro- 
mans, who  viewed  with  suspicion  thetiC  mJicationsof  ri- 
sing  opposition,  sought  an  early  opportunity  of  crushing 
their  foo,  before  his  plans  could  be  brought  to  maturity. 
Pretexts  were  not  long  wanting  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  war  w,-.s  declared,  notwilhslaiidmt;  cverv'  ofTer  of 
cooceaaion  on  the  part  of  Perscua.  After  a  catnpaign 
of  no  decisive  result  in  Thessaly,  the  war  wu  trans- 
ferred to  the  plains  of  Picria  in  Macedonia,  where  Per- 
seus encaitiped  in  astronnr  position  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Enipeus.  But  the  consul  Paulut  iEmilitie  hav- 
ing despatclic J  a  chosen  body  of  troops  across  the 
mountains  to  attack  bun  in  llie  rear,  he  was  compell- 
ed to  retire  to  Pydna,  where  a  battle  took  place,  wnich 
tarainated  in  hie  entire  defeat,  30,000  Macedonians 
having  fallon  on  the  fidd.  This  single  battle  decided 
iho  fate  of  l!ic  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia, after  a  duration  of  2^  years.  Perseus  ded  al- 
■oat  alone,  without  wailing  for  the  end  of  the  conflict. 
Ho  went  first  to  Pclla,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mace- 
Ionian  kings,  then  to  Amphipolis,  and  thence  to  the 
;sland  of  Saniothracc,  whoso  asylum  was  considered 
inviolable.  From  Uiis  quarter  be  attempted  to  escape 
by  sea  to  Thrace ;  but  a  Cretan  master  of  a  vessel, 
after  having  shipped  part  of  his  treasure.  Hailed  away, 
and  left  the  king  on  the  shore.  The  attendants  hav* 
\a%  also  ftmaliet  luin  eicept  one,  Perseus,  with  hi* 


eldest  son  Phih'p,  came  out  of  ibc  temple  whett  I ebd 
taken  refuge  and  eurreiKle/«d  to  the  Rooudu  tta 
waa  treated  at  first  by  iEmilios  with  considmtili  i» 
dulgence,  but  was  obliged  to  parade  I'ne  sireeij  «f 
Rome  with  his  children,  to  grace  ihc  tnuatpit  of  hi* 
conqueror.  He  waa  afterward  confined,  by  order  «f 
the  senate,  at  Alba  Focealia,  neu  the  lake  Fuuoim, 
where  he  died  in  a  few  yeeis.  His  son  Phibp  tlio 
died  at  Alba.  .\ii""ln  .'  .n  d  voungcr  son  li  >4)d  to 
have  become  a  scribe  or  writer  to  the  maoicualiu  «( 
the  same  place.  ( Lie.,  44, 48.— Pht,  fiutlMmL 
—  Encycl.  Us.  Knuul,  vol.  17,  |i.  dill.— ChaW*! 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  191.) 

PsRsU,a  celebrated  kingdoaef  Aaia,eeaqnlM^ 
ing,  in  its  utmost  extent,  aU  ibe  coimtms  between  tbt 
Indus  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Euxioc  tod 
Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Oceta.  loiU 
more  limited  acceptation,  however,  ica  name  Penn 
(Of  rather  Porsie)  denoted  a  particular  provioce,  dw 
original  scat  of  the  conquerors  of  Asia,  where  tb«v 
were  inured  to  hardship  and  privation.  Thii  ttgisu 
was  bounded  OQ  the  north  and  noribweit  by  Mtdm, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  mOKtair.  'tngc 
knot* II  lo  the  anciciUst  under  the  naoie  ol  PdSiicho- 
athras  (Ptol.,  6,  4.  —  Sirab.,  523) ;  on  ibe  mith  b« 
the  Persian  Golf;  on  the  east  by  Canaaais}  asd  «a 
the  west  by  Snsiaaa,  from  which  it  was  sifMidtl  ly 
rugged  and  inaccessible  mountains    [Srrd ,  738.) 
The  country  included  within  these  limiti  is,  trcanliii| 
to  Chudin^e  estioaale,  as  large  as  Frtncc.  The  tooi^ 
cm  part  of  it,  near  the  coast,  i*  n  ?a- plju,,  a'aa; 
uninhabUable,  on  account  of  the  neai  and  ui<.  ^c^ieD' 
tial  winds  that  blow  from  the  desert  of  Camuaii. 
(P/tn.,  13,  20.— Slrab.,  727.)    But,  at soote amiMt 
from  the  coast,  tho  ground  rises,  and  theinMMrafltt 
rouiitry,  towards  tiie  north,  is  inicrsccted  by  lunicrojf 
mountaiii-raDgcs.    The  soil  upon  these  nuraDiatos  w 
v  ery  d  ry  and  baiTen,  and,  though  then  are  nm  fcitili 
valleys  among  them,  they  are  in  general  fit  cu'v '^r  tiif 
rettidcnco  oi  nomadic  tikepherds.    lu  Uiti  tmi  pu^  <^ 
the  country,  however,  there  arc  manv  well-witeitd  sai 
fertile  plains,  in  the  largest  of  which  PsntfdHilM 
ualed.    {Strab.,  727, — Fioi,  G,  4.) 

1.  Nmme9  9/ Penut. 

Persia  is  called,  in  the  Old  TesUmeni,  Peru.  h» 
other  name  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  itBtM. 
Moses  lirei  uses  this  appellation  it  Genttif  (10,  SI), 
bat  a  great  error  is  committed  bv  many  who  rtp/i 
tho  ancient  Elainites  as  the  f<ircfaibersandpn>gp«'«» 
of  tiic  w  hole  nation  of  the  Persians.   The  lens  Bm, 
strictly  speaking,  belongs  only  t«  one  pariicdjrpT- 
ince  of  tho  Persian  empire,  called  by  the  Grw«»n  wri- 
ters Elyma'ts,  and  formiii^  jtart  of  the  modeni  Ctah 
sistan.    Tho  geographical  notions  of  the  locieot  ^^ 
brews  were  extremely  limited ;  and  as  they  6r«i 
came  acquainted  with  ttte  inhabitanto  of  the  provm 
of  Ely  mats,  before  they  knew  anything  wpecti^w 
rest  of  the  Persians,  trey  applied  tho  tifne 
the  whole  of  Persia  —iSomc  modern  writrr*  line ilrt 
regarded  the  name  Chouta  (Culha^),  iu  the  Scnptim 
as  designating  Persia;  and,  in  fenoing  '^•'••P'?**^ 
they  have  been  guided  by  the  pa<«^age  iu  the  Sd  w« 
of  Ktngs,  17,  24,  where  a  Chouta  is  mentiPii«i,  wij" 
Joscphus  {Ant.  Jvd..  9,  14,  3)  places  in  Pcrwi  >^ 
chaclij.  however  {^vlcifi^.,  Gcv:;r.  Htlr.  Ext.^h 
p.  104,  saiq.),  &cfU  to  piovt>\liat  Chouti  «*  « 
Phffifiicia,  not  in  Persia  ;  while  Hyde  awl 
place  It  in  Babylonia.    If  wc  adopt,  in  prtfcrecf« 
the  two  la&t  mtnlioned  writers,  the  tcsttrnof-y  «' 
scphus.  wc  may,  with  great  probabiliiv.  cu 
Chouta,  like  Elam,  only  denoted  in  fact  a  pirt,  w', 
like  it,  was  used  to  designate  a  vrhele.  -  Among jw 
Greek  and  Koman  writers  Persia  occaMonaly  Will 
the  name  of  Achamema,  and  the  Persian*  t^*^** 
UMt  of  iUjktfMtcnw  ('A«««wwiM)    Hence  Bwr*"* 
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noiarks,  'Xxaifitvij^,  Xlfpcr/c.    Ammianus  Marcclli- 
MM  (19,  3),  ia  tbe  comoMMi  test  of  hi*  hutory,  gives 
iirl— ruiiiiii  u  «qaivt]Ml,  in  the  PentM  tongue,  to 
'*  Rex  rtgHnu  imperans     b'.t  V.i!i  is  (Valesius)  cor- 
rects tiie  common  reading  by  the  subsutution  of  Saan- 
tatn,  which  cloacly  resembles  the  modtra  title  of  roy- 
•Jty  10  Persia,  Scktahmsrh  ink. — The  name  Ackamaua 
eoocs  ill  reality  from  limi  ui  Aciutmenu,  iho  faunder 
of  the  royal  Itoe  of  Persia.    In  tlw  word  Achantnti, 
the  Ust  two  sylUblM(-«tM«)««  •  m&n  Qraek  Append- 
•gc,  owing  their  existence  to  tbc  weO-known  enttom, 
on  the  pan  of  ibo  Greeks,  of  altering  foreign,  and  uir- 
tettUzl/  Qnental  names,  to  such  a  way  as  to  adapt 
Ami  Io  their  own  fner  Mfme  of  beering.  (Compare 
Jotepktts.  An!.  Jud.,  1 , 6.— P/«rt.,      , «  4  )  We  have, 
iben,  AcJuum  ('A^aj/<)  remaiuiug    Ihc  initial  letter 
is  merely  ilie  Oriental  a/i/ pronounced  as  a  soft  breath- 
lag,  and  the  root  of  the  word  is  Ckaem  (SjUji).  On 
comparing  this  with  ibe  Oriental  name  Djtmsthid  (in 
which  the  iinal  WfyialbXt,  sckid,  is  a  mere  addition  of  a 
leKr  «ce),  we  caaoot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  reseai- 
Mnee.   And  thn  NaembliBee  will  beeome  etill  mwn 
marked  if  we  consider  that  Djem  ( Djoimo  in  Uie  Zend* 
AveMa)  begine  {iroperly  with  a  species  of  sibilant  O, 
wUeh,  Wii^  praneaneed  mora  raughly  in  some  dia- 
!(cts  thaa  in  others,  approximates  very  closely  to  the 
sound  of  Ck.    BettdbA,  ail  ihdt  the  Greeks  tdl  us  of 
ICS  corresponds  very  exactly  with  what  the 
xtUiA  of  Its  I^eotecbid.   Acbmnenee  was  the 
foQoder  of  the  royal  lioe  of  Pereia,  and  to  him  Cyrua, 
Danus.  and  Xerxes  were  ;  r,j u  I  of  tracing  their  origin. 
With  tile  Persians  of  the  present  day,  the  namo  of 
PftmtrMi  is  held  in  the  higheei  venenlkni  as  that  of 
tl^  founder  of  Persepolis,  and  a  preM  and  glorious 
OMaarcb. — Herodotus  (7,  til)  stales  that  the  Persians 
were  anciently  (itu?Mi)  called  by  the  Greeks  Cepkenes 
(Kf^TVff)'  but  by  themselves  and  their  neighbours  Ar- 
Utt  {'AfiToiot).    As  regards  the  namo  Cepneiies,  there 
■  an  evident  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  and 
Ae  appeUatioa  boyood  a  doobt  beloQga  only  to  certain 
nftee  ef  ttie  neient  Nbrthem  CbekbMf  who  teioally 
Pore  i!iis  name.    With  res[>ect  to  the  tnrm  Ari(rt  it 
IB^  be  remarked,  that  it  merely  designates  a  brave 
•M  wafTtov-people,  being  derived  from  the  Persian  art 
or «rW.  ••strong."  "brave  "    (Consult  remarks  at  the 
«od  of  the  article  .\rtdxerius.)  —  One  of  the  cailicat 
nam^s  of  Persia  and  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  one 
most  usual  with  the  Feniiaa  tkemaelvee  op  to  the 
present  day,  is  JrMt,  while  ill  the  eoontry  beyond  the 
Oros  was  Jmominatcd  Turan.    The  former  of  these 
appeUaitons  is  identical  with  the  Eerient  of  the  Zeod- 
Aveata,  and  will  be  alluded  to  Miin  in  the  course  of 
'he  present  article. — The  name  Perria  would  seem  to 
iuve  come  from  that  of  the  province  of  Faarsi-$Uin  ur 
P«arn-tUiH,  called  also  Faart  or  Paart,  and  the  same 
with  the  Perti*  (Uepcif)  of  the  Greeks.  (Compare 
dke  Scripture  Para$  already  mentioned.)   In  this  prov- 
ince     f.'iij  the  genuine  race  of  Iranians  ;  and  it  was 
bcve  tiat  tbe  magnifioent  oity  of  UuJtkar^  whieh  the 
Graeke  have  mede  known  to  Europe  by  tlie  none  of 
Peraepolis,  wasi  built  by  the  monarchs  of  Iran.  The 
oiigtn  of  im  term  Faart  or  Paart  has  been  much  dis- 
pnted  by  philologisU  (  Wahl,  Vorder  und  Mittd-Anen, 
t»  ^25.  »cqti ) ;  the  root  is  evidently  to  be  »ought  for 
in  I. "a  ttrtn  Ana  or  Eerunc,  and  this  would  bxiiig  Iran 
mad  Persia,  as  names  of  the  same  country,  in  dose 
eppfoxinatioQ.   ( Vid.  Aria.)   One  explanation  of  the 
mmm  **Pefaian''  will  be  given  farther  on. 
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are  enveloped  in  such  obscurity,  and  so  many  have 
erred  in  reldiioa  to  the  character,  far  more  mylhic  than 
hfilBiieal.  of  the  eariy  Oriental  tndiiions,  that  wo  need 
not  wonder  at  the  earnest  enthusiasm  with  which  such 
as  Sir  W.  J<nies  uid  J.  von  Muiler  have  adopted 


the  fictiots  of  Dabislan.   These  fictions  hate  far  more 
connexioo  with  the  Brabminical  traditiona  then  with 
tbote  of  the  2fend-Arc«t8,  though  they  ate  found,  io 
fact,  ingrafted  on  the  latter.    'J'he  fourteen  Af'cds ; 
the  in»lUuUo»  of  the  four  castes  by  the  great  Abad; 
in  a  word,  that  ideal  empire,  as  unlimited  in  geograph- 
ical extent  as  in  the  immensity  of  the  periods  (sidereal 
in  appearance,  but  at  bottom  purely  artificial  and  ar- 
bitrary), that  are  connected  with  it;  all  this  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  India :  and  ycX  all  this«  when  joined  to 
the  name  of  Mtkabali,  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Baal  or  Behl^<,  was  thought  to  furnish  a  wonderful  con- 
firmation of  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  a  great  ante- 
diluvian monarchy,  which  hu  embraced  India,  Ptarsia, 
and  .Assyria  in  a  common  bond  of  language,  rrliijion, 
and  national  institutions.    In  this  way  ii  was  believed 
that «  eolntion  could  be  given  of  all  the  difficult  piob- 
tcma  preecntcd  by  the  earliest  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  world.    These  traditions,  however,  have  an  air 
of  philosophic  abstraction,  or,  to  speak  more  candidly, 
of  premeditated  invention,  which  ill  agree*  with  the 
native  iimnUeily  that  maifca  the  legenda  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta.    It  is  from  the  Zend-Avesta,  carefully  com- 
pared With  the  more  genuine  portion  of  the  Schah-Na- 
meh,  and  with  the  aeanty  ioiormation  which  the  Ho- 
brews  and  Greeks  have  transmitted  to  us  on  this  sub- 
I  ject,  that  we  must  seek  for  some  true  ioformaiion  rel- 
ative to  the  firet  periods  of  Persian  history.    .At  firat 
view,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  the  widest  possible 
difTeience  between  the  narratives  of  the  Jews  and 
Greeks,  and  the  national  recollection!^  of  the  people 
of  Iran ;  and  critica  have  heaped  hvpoiiiesis  upon  by* 
potheaie,  in  ordw  to  reconcile  tUe  dieerepence :  boom 
nave  even  regarded  the  thing  as  altogether  impossible 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  Zend  boukn,  it  vNas  easy 
to  suppose  that  the  Oriental  writen,  commg  as  they 
did  at  so  late  a  period  upon  the  stage,  had  confounded 
together  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians  as  one 
and  the  same  people,  or  else  that  they  had  designedly, 
and  from  feeiinga  of  national  vanity,  coooecteid  Umui 
own  history  with  that  of  the  poweifnl  communitiee 
which  had  preceded  ihcm  in  (he  sovereignty  of  West- 
ern Ahiik.    (CouMuit  Anquetil  du  Perron,  Mem.  d€ 
VAcad.  det  Inscript.,  vols.  40  and  42. — Gorret,  ify> 
thcn'j;cMck.,  vol.  1,  p.  2\^,Mtqq.y  dec.)    At  the  present 
day,  however,  this  opinion  is  accompanied  with  great 
difl&BOldian ;  for  the  same  names,  and,  in  generaK  the 
same  andant  facie,  an  foond,  with  eomo  ahght  ehadea 
of  differenee,  hi  the  Zend'ATeeU  and  in  Ferdooii  or 
his  copyists.     Everything,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  period  to  be  assigned  for  the  composition  of  the 
Zend  books. — Most  writers  distinguish  between  the 
Medes  and  Persians  from  their  very  origin  ;  and  to  the 
former  of  tliesc  two  nations  they  refer  Zoroaster,  his 
laws,  the  books  that  bear  hie  Damn- -in  a  word,  the 
whole  syatem  of  the  Magian  wmraiup,  and  the  civilixa* 
tion  of  the  Persians  themselves.    Thie  theory  makes 
the  MeJt  1  i  i  li-vc  formed  originally  a  part  of  a  great 
Bactrian  nation,  a  Bactro-Modtan  empire^  and  to  hate 
received  from  tlw  Baelriane  the  elenenta  of  their  own 
civilization.    (Compare  Hecren,  Ideen,  vo!  1,  p.  427, 
"(qq  )    Tile  writer  just  mentioned  even  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Medea  and  Bactriaos  farmed, 
for  a  long  lime,  two  distinct  states,  of  which  the  lat- 
ter was  much  earlier  in  Us  origin  lhau  ihc  former 
{Handbtuh  der  Getck.,  p.  S'J) ;  and  this  will  serve  to 
explain  the  two  dynasties,  »o  difiennt  ifom  each  otbat 
and  ao  very  nneqnal  in  nomber,  that  an  given  by  He> 
rodotus  and  Ctesia.",  while  it  at  the  same  time  re-estab- 
liahca  in  their  rights  the  communities  on  the  banks  of 
due  Oxoe,  whom  Ariatoile  and  Ctearchus  regarded  aa 
having  enjoyed,  at  so  remote  a  period,  the  blessings 
of  civilization.    (Diog.  L(urt.,  procem.  vi.) — As  re- 
gards the  origin  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  other 
ancient  nations  of  the  remote  East,  as  well  as  their 
early  history,  all  remains  uncertain  and  obscure.  It 
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rs  generally  coiicedtd,  however,  tLat  n  Bartrians, 
Meaes,  and  PerBitns  bore  at  first  the  common  mmt 
«f  itru,  wbich  nedli  lo  ntad  thui  of  Iran ;  but  with 
respect  to  tho  primitive  country  of  the»e  Arii  there  im 
ItUle  uiiatiinisty  of  opinion.  Some  make  them  to  hare 
come  from  Caucaaua  ;  others  t-tok  for  their  eoriiest 
MtUemeot  uaong  the  moaDUin*  to  the  northeast  of 
bidit,  tnd,  it  nnm  be  confew d,  wiili  gimt  prob** 
bililv  (Jorrcs  persisfs  in  his  hypothesia  of  making 
tlM  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Peraians  to  b«ve  descend- 
ed from  Um  cbuii  of  Cto^us,  speakiaf  dM  «une  Ian- 
goage,  and  forming  one  and  the  same  mce ;  and  to 
T3s  race,  thus  combined,  he  assigns  a  great  inoiMrchy 
Inn,  extending  from  Caucasus  to  the  Himmalayan 
Mountains.  He  brings  together  and  compares  with 
each  other  the  names  Iran,  Aria,  Atuna,  Aasyria, 
Asrur,  (ftc  ,  and  appears  to  identify  Shftn  with  I}jrm 
tn  Ljenuchr't  ^h*-  Jixat  mythic  chief  of  this  early  em- 
pire. {My!  '  r.^,:sck.t  ▼ot  1,  |».  tlS,  — Compere 
Schah.  Nameh,  Einleit.,  p.  vi.,  .»ryy  )  Another  eys- 
teni  iiaa  been  more  recently  started  by  Rhode,  and  itas 
been  developed  with  great  ability.  AccotdiBg  10  this 
writer,  the  Bactriatis,  Medes,  and  Persians  composed 
the  common  and  priiniuvc  Iran,  speaking  the  Zend 
language  or  its  different  dialects,  and  coming  origin- 
al^ from  Eeriem  Vudjitt  and  Croni  Moaat  Ajbmij, 
wliiefa  be  fltide  near  tbe  of  Ibe  Oxm  and  tbe 

mountains  to  the  north  of  India,  the  names  of  which 
ware  traosferred  in  a  later  age  to  Caucasus  and  Ar- 
flMnu.  Tbe  arguracnie  adduced  by  this  writer  m 
snpporl  of  his  hypothesis  arc  drstwn  from  tbe  Zend 
books,  and  ia  particular  from  the  Vendidad,  at  the 
eommencement  of  tiMdl  latter  work  an  account  is 

E*  ett  of  the  creation,  or,  aa  Rhode  expresaea  it,  of 
•oecessiTe  inhahttings  of  van'ons  countries,  and  in 
the  immber  of  wliich  wc  find,  after  Errifiir  \  cedjti. 
&vAio  (Sogdiana),  Moor«  (Merou),  iiairA<2i  (probably 
tUky,  Ntvce  (Nysa).  JTaroMNf  (HeiatX  dte.  Rhode 
aees  in  this  enumeration  an  ancient  tradition  respect- 
ing the  mi^rntions  of  a  race,  for  a  long  period  of  no- 
nmdle  habits,  who  ke]>t  moving  on  grsdually  towards 
Ae  south,  tmder  the  conduct  of  Djenisrhid,  a^i  far  as 
Ver  or  Var,  a  delightful  counlry.  where  thev  finally 
eataUished  themselves,  and  where  Djemschi^  built  a 
«itf  and  palace,  Yar-DjmmMgkerd,  which  Rhode,  after 
Hndar,  takea  for  Penta  proper  (Pertit)  or  P«r#, 
with  its  capital  Persepolis,  i  'i  ■  fyu  g  at  the  suitm 
4»me  Achwrnenes  with  Djctnschid  M  Voti  Hammer 
adopts,  in  general,  this  opinion  of  Rhode  in  regard  to 
the  geography  of  the  Vcndidad,  with  ilie  exception  of 
iie  last  point.  He  lhiiik.>i  that  Ver  and  Yar-Djema- 
alad  eaaMi  be  Part  or  Par$  and  Persepolis,  but  the 
country  more  to  tbe  north,  where  are  at  tbe  pieaent 
day  Damaffhan  and  JTanem,  and  where  atood  in  for- 
mer dsvs  Hecafompvlo^.  the  true  city  of  T)jemschid 
Tba  celebrated  traveller  and  Oricoulist,  Sir  W.  Oose- 
1^,  wMwat  identifying  Far  and  Para  as  Rhode  doea, 
nclhies,  nr  verthelcs-t,  lo  the  Wliof  that  if  t  fo  Persep- 
■Ib,  Its  ediikes,  and  the  nlaiu  sn  which  it  is  situated, 
that  the  Zend-Avesta  refers  under  tlie  n-imes  already 
metitioncd,  as  well  us  under  that  of  Djemkand.  With- 
out presuming  lo  offer  any  opinion  on  this  di»{>uted 
point,  we  may  take  the  librrty  of  remarking,  that  the 
weeks  themseivaa  apeak  of  the  Ant  as  a  large  family 
of  nations,  to  wMidl  Ae  Magi,  tnd,  in  ^neral,  all  thp 
Median  tribes  or  castes  were  considered  as  belonging 
tMcyo*  d^  Mi  iruv  rd  'Kpttov  ytvo%.  —  Dama$c.fap. 
Witift  Amtei.  Orm.t  S»  p.  tM.— Compare  ilawd.,  7, 
6S.  and  1,  lOl.)  TlkO  Peraians  callea  their  ancient 
beroes  'Apratoi  {Beni.,  7,  61. — /d.,  6,  98. — Heilan- 
|e..  oa.  Slepk.  Bfg.,$  V.  'hpraUit mi  ArUixenut  n  said 
to  signify,  as  fn  appellation,  "  a  great  wiurior,**  and  to 
be  compounded  of  Art  or  Ard,  "  strong,'"  and  the 
Zendic  Khshftra,  "  a  warrior,"  which  is  almost  iden- 
tical in  form  with  tbe  SanaeiH  Artm-KdMryia,  More- 
•mt  Iht  tama  drU  Mi  Jrit  or  Jbnm,  u>ge 
Mir 


with  Atitfa  and  Ari  or  Etri  (a  root  fourol  in  \uma 
Zendic  ttrnxs,  such  as  Aruntii,  Kencat,  EtntWKu, 
Eeriene- Veedjo,  dec),  re-appear w tbe  Aryaami/bm- 
Ver  fa  of  tbe  Sanscrit  books,  '*tbe  illustrious,"  lad 
"  the  land  of  tbe  illustriovs,"  or  "  of  haroes  "  (Com- 
pare the  Greek  *H/)<jfc,  a  word  of  the  same 
All  these  aaalogioa,  UHned  to  the  sttilttm  nMnbiues 
brteeeu  tbe  Zend,  tbe  Paiai,  nd  ibeflaaseni,  psmt  to 
a  primitive  race  o*^  rine  and  ihe  s^iue  origin,  ipeskiag 
ai  first  one  and  the  eamu  Uugusfe,  bat  solMei{unt^ 
divided  into  various  nations  sod  nialeeta  TbainbM 
in  Bdctivana  and  the  neighbouring  comtn,  contiiiLing 
to  dwell  111  ilui  neighbourhood  of  ibc  parcai  warct,  jt- 
roained  more  fakhful  than  otbera  to  the  ancient  ami 
and  language-  Other  tribes  mmti  off  in  a  sootfatut 
diveetiea,  md  towards  tbe  regieo  of  Ctoctsos.  whitkt 
they  transporttoil  with  them  the  name*  of  both  Mkcr^ 
and  Aruma  {Avnunu).  Hence  we  hafa  bodi  £■» 
em  and  Weatem  Ari*,  and  tbaaa  bat  baBian  ii  rim 
a  separate  nation,  tbr  Mc-dc?,  known  to  thf  Hndu? 
under  the  name  ot  i'ukia^  {i'chiman  u  -iimm'' 
in  Firdousi),  which  recalls  to  nund  the  Pckin,  iimi 
language,  the  fruit  of  their  intonnixtur«  uitL  i-eopk 
of  anotner  race.  Pinally,  the  Persians,  itie  mii^uiij 
of  whose  name  {Parxi,  "  the  clear.''  "  "Jic  j«!t,"  "tke 
bnlUam,"  the  inhabitanu  of  the  coaain  «<  \^), 
aa  wen  aa  tbair  idieaa,  woRbi|i,aBdtnd«^«adi 
seem  to  indicate  a  close  and  loiig<onliriuii]  comuioc 
with  tnc  iirst  branch,  established  tb«tiiicjvcs,  wt  kun 
not  at  what  epoch,  in  tbe  countr)-  of  Parcsor 
which  l>€caiuc,  in  the  time  of  Cynit,  tbecratrtof  u 
ciupire,  thai  recalled  to  mind  in  mmi*  dq^ik  bib- 
ulous swsy  of  his  great  pcqg^utar  D)eiinclud.  {Sktk, 
HrilifTc  Smge^  p.  60^  aoff .  —  id.,  iter  ikr.  &c .  p 
18,  ftqq.  >~  Ytm  Mtmmtt,  fleidett.  idbi ,  m.  f. 

HI,  nc'i'j — Ousrh/'s  Traoelx,  vol  2,  p.  3lo,  Jtjc  — 
F.  Von  SMegei,  Wien.  Jahrb.,  vol.  B.  p  m,nfi. 
—tf  Anfuetd,  Ztnd^AveaU,  vol.  I,  p.  *,  SW. m^. ; 
vol  2,  p  408  — Crrutrr,  St/mbo!ik,  pur  P^i'Mas/, 
vol.  2,  n  877,  »tqq  } — According  to  tiit  Ptalu  tadi- 
tiona,  toe  flrat  dynaatjr  in  Iran  araa  ibt  of  tbePmb- 
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dadiana.  Knottmarats,  say  the  same  Isgmda  mi 
the  first  who  governed  in  the  world.  He  livsdi  Urn- 
ssnd  years,  and  reigned  thirty.  Covered  with  i-.t  n.t. 
of  a  tigar»  hodaacanded  from  tbe  mooKaiasud iu|tt 
men  the  oso  of  TeatoMnta  and  maie  aaiiiiiTa  M. 
A'  riman,  the  f»cnius  of  evil,  sent  a  JcmoM  lo  tt'.vi 
hiux.  Stanuk,  the  son  of  Keioomawti.  wis  »i»ui  a 
the  condiet.  Hmchtrng  aven^  the  death  of  hii  b> 
ther.  He  came  to  the  throne  at  the  ageof  fortv)«na 
He  reigned  with  jiisuce,  taught  uicn  the  sit  of  eite- 
vatmg  and  sowing  the  fields,  and  made  thsjn  acqiu  n  • 
ed  with  the  use  of  grain.  Meeting,  on  ont  occuoi, 
a  monater  in  a  forest,  be  seized  anewammsilmil* 
attack  him  ;  the  stone,  stnkinfr  apainst  a  rod.  il  w 
into  a  tboomnd  pieeea,  and  fire  was  discoTocd.  ^ 
tbe  aid  of  thia  elenient  bo  imronled  tba  ut  «f  ««nf 
roeUls:  hi  I'm-^  rnrm^  (!  the  pincers,  the  law.  lod  ik 
hammer.  He  directed  also  the  courses  of  saew,'*^ 
constructed  canala.  Ho  taught  his  scVwu.  «•»• 
over,  the  art  of  raisinp  cattle  and  of  8obstitu.;ig  *«■• 
len  stuffs  for  the  skins  of  aniuiala.  Thetomimtti,«' 
of  Hooehcng,  succeeded.  Re  was  the  fint  tku 
sued  the  chase  with  the  onca  and  lbs  ftkM,  m 
taught  music  to  men.  An  angel,  sent  bna  k""* 
presented  hint  with  a  lance  and  horse,  lo  cfT.!^'' 
subdue  the  evil  spirits.  He  gave  then  battit  ^ 
bead  of  tbe  Iranlana.  completely  deM  iixm.  aiiiS 
took  a  great  number  prisoners.  Tliesp  ht^yi  w  ■  *• 
and,  iii  return  for  the  boon,  taught  him  *:iuiig  ind 
tiwolementa  of  knowledge.  TUvmrnmadaM^'^ 
qtieror  of  these  demons,  reigned  thirty  ycsrs.  He"* 
succeeded  by  bis  son  Djemschd  The  birds,  im 
pen*  or  good  spirits,  obeyed  him.  He  invor.irt.  i» 
precious  staffs,  and  tba  art  of  embiw*^- 
t  the  cilv  of  Var  DjiawiMd.  iMdm^*' 
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pom  into  four  eastaa,  ud  doniiK  Uum  bnodred  yean 

rei^-n'tj  :n  t'lr  u'.rnost  prosptr-tv  aud  power,  UuUl  bit 
priUe  aaj^ciied  imu  to  rcvgll  agaiiisi  ihti  deiiy.  D20- 
Mft*  tm  «t  Ihis  time  prince  o(  the  Ta^t,  and  held 
cofflmaoication  with  the  evil  geuL   Ha  coUectod  to- 
gexber  the  subjecta  of  DjetnacWd,  who  had  abudooeil 
Uicii  sovereign  siucc  his  iiltLTcd  course  of  conduct, 
put  huuaelf  at  ib«ir  iiu«d,  dcthrotied  JJjemacbidi  and 
wrivad  Vua  of  exiotcnco  after  a  xetgn  of  aeTan  hun- 
dred years.    Pc!'' u-'-'  rt  ijjnc'iJ  a  tlioii.-.^ntl  years.  His 
(Trauity  reduced  i^cr^ia  lu  tiic  uiiiiosi  wrttcbcUuciia- 
the  malice  of  the  evil  spirits,  two  serpents  sprang 
from  bis  shoulders  and  remained  attached  to  tfaein. 
To  appease  their  eras  ing  appetites,  they  had  to  be  fed 
cvrry  day  withllio  brains  of  uien.    By  ai>  uJtoit  »irut- 
igcOf  the  cooks  of  the  palace  saved  each  day  oue  of  the 
two  pcnaoa  deatinad  tboa  10  affeid  noatbhiMat  to  the 
Mrpents.  and  t^ut  him  to  the  cnountains :  ii  h  from  these 
^itives,  say  the  iratiitions  of  Ptiriria,  ibat  ibe  Kurds 
ofthc  present  day  derived  their  origin.    A  dream  fore- 
win.cu  :hc'  sanguinary  DioUik'  of  the  lot  that  awaited 
Liai,  uiid  af  ihc  vciiguaticti  ihat  would  be  inflicted  on  ium 
by  Fer  Utmn,  the  son  of  one  of  his  victims.    Ho  caused 
dil^faiti  aearch  to  be  mada  for  the  focmidable  infant, 
bat  tlio  owther  of  firrUotts,  who  had  given  him  to  the 
divi  de  COW  Povr-maych  to  be  uursed,  saved  herself 
and  iwrchdd  by  fleeing  to  Mount  AibrouZy  m  the  north 
of  India.    There  Kcridoun  was  brought  up  by  a  Parsi. 
Havifrg  attauiid  the  age  of  sixteen  year»,  he  descend-  ^ 
ed  from  the  uiouuiain  and  rejoined  his  mother,  who 
nude  bim  acquainted  with  Uw  aUwy  of  bia  birlh  and 
■ttHactOBea:  for  be  was  a  member  of  the  royal  line, 
■hidl  bad  been  driven  from  the  throne  of  Persia  by 
Uie  saiiguii^ary  DzuL^k'.    Burning  with  the  desire  of 
•leoH^iog  bis  wrongs,  be  aoised  Ute  first  o^rtunity 
that  preecDted  itaeli.    A  sedition  broka  oat  in  Persia, 
beaded  by  a  smith,  who  affixt-d  his  a[jron  to  the  point 
of  a  spear,  and  niade  it  the  standard  of  revolt.  The 
wrfiwird  searchers  ordered  by  Dtobik*  bad  appifiad 
<he  people  both  of  the  dream  of  the  tyrarA  and  the  pk- 
ikieoc*.'  of  the  yuuug  prince  whom  be  ficrsec  littd     1  he 
i^ininM  na  in  crowds  to  their  deliTtrer,  who  caused 
lha  afvoo  of  tba  smMb  to  ba  jfotoMl^  adwood  wnb 
foid  add  pradoas  atonas,  adopted  it  as  ibe  royal  atand- 
«rd.  and  named  it  Dtrefch-fatcdiiy  ;  and  this  btaiidurd 
coatuitied  lo  bo  in  after  ages  an  object  of  the  grcateai 
iraneraiiiMi  ilwaoghoai  all  the  aropiia  of  I^rsia.  Fan- 
domi  tmiriediately  marchrd  agsiiisl  ihr  'vrant,  crossed 
tka  Tigris  where  iJagU^  now  stand*,  proceeded  to 
Bmt-til-mmhuUtt,  the  residence  of  DsobAk*,  conquered 
his  aQtagooist,  and  confined  bim  with  massive  fetters 
10  a  cavecn  of  Mouiit  Danuwatd.    The  two  sisters  of 
Dj«m»chid,  CkrKrmt*  and  AmeumSt  had  been  the  fav- 
oocica  wives  of  Iholi&k'.    Feridoun  found  tbem,  though 
after  thfi  lapse  of  «  Uioassnd  years,  still  young  enough 
to  espoSM     He  IiuJ  ijy  them  three  sons,  whom  lie 
married  tm  tlifee  princesites  of  Yevun.     The  eldest 
wss  Stim,  the  second  Tour,  and  the  youngest  Jredj. 
He  divie'-  l  t';-:>  earth  among  llierii.     Sclm  received 
itaum  aiMi  Ki<uitrcr,  that  is  to  «ay,  Grotxe,  Asia  Mmur, 
and  Egypt     Tour  oblained  ToutAh  and  Djin,  that  is, 
iIm  cQonlrir  b^ond  the  Oxus  and  Chtnt.    /rc^;  be- 
cttiBO  MMMlsr  of  Pwsia  {Iran)  and  Aniibis.  Dissstis- 
6e<l  with  tliif  dlvidioM,  the  first  two  niaf'e  &:i  inroad,  at 
Hi*  head  of  an  army,  into  Peraip, ;  'Jew  Irtdj,  who 
fearf  «oaie  to  tbair  camp  far  the  pi-rpose  of  appeasing 
thrm,  and  sent  bis  head  to  Fcdonn     The  afflictixl 
father  pnyed  the  goda  to  p'jlong  his  life  until  bu 
tfMli  nvenge  lha  «Mlh  of  ^is  son.    Only  one  of  tbc 
«:ves  of  Iredj  proved  witK  child  ;  she  gave  birth  to  a 
4at:ghter,  whom  Fertdorn  united  to  MenmUckehr,  bis 
orotber's  son.    He  h-ou^n*.  hitn  up  in  wisduin,  and, 
wba^.  be  bad  leasb'd  the  H{o  of  manhood,  gave  this 
^UmntdfJut  tbe  *!troaa.    swm  and  7ba^,  having  eo- 
Vavfjred  Sut  "u  »oir  to  sfipease  their  irritated  father, 
4t4«ne>^0^  'o  Have  r«cot>f«e  to  atou.   Their  forces, 


composed  of  the  people  of  J)^  and  JTAdtoer,  entered 
Persia,  but  were  dofcatrd  in  succession,  and  tficr  lend- 
ers slain.  Feridoun  died  beloved  by  iiis  ttuojecte, 
VNhoia  he  had  rendered  liappy  during  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years.  During  thia  time  lived  the  vabiBt 
5dm,  son  of  IVrnmeu,  pnnce  of  Sediesian,  and  of  Zm- 
Ivulisii'iH  or  Ghiznth  His  bon  Zal  received  from 
MenuLitchehr  ilt«  sovereignty  of  ail  the  countries  Irvu 
K'aiuul  to  ilie  river  Smd,  and  from  his  father  ibe  coiiii> 
try  of  Zabouiutdn  M:hrab  r[  :^,^lf  ^i  a',  this  period  Hi 
K*abaul.  He  wa&  ui  iujit  utigin,  and  of  the  xdce  ui 
Dzohdk'.  Zal  married  bis  daughter  Rovdnheh,  and 
became  the  iathei  of  Routtcm,  the  hero  of  Persia,  and 
whose  exploits  form  the  principal  aubject  of  the  poem 
of  Firdousi.  Menoutchehr  transmitted  the  crown  to 
bis  sou  A'tfuxUr.  This  Utter  foltowed  not  tbe|irec«|>ts 
of  bis  father :  his  subjecta  revolted,  and  b^  bb^on 
being  invaded  by  Afra»i&b,  the  son  of  !V  -hi  h^',  king 
of  Touran,  \m  fell  luto  tlie  handa  of  his  up|A>iieiii  snd 
was  put  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  anty  ^cven  years, 
.ifraaiib  then  auitted  the  province  of  Dthestdiu  which 
had  been  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  entered  by  i^ri 
into  Iran,  where  he  placed  the  crown  of  the  tchahs 
uuon  hia  own  bead.  i)unng  thia  invaaioii  of  Afrasibb, 
Zal,  tbd  son  and  auceessor  of  Sim,  had  taken  npoo 
bim,  in  his  turn,  ihe  defence  of  the  dynasty  of  Feri- 
doun, and  bad  caused  a  member  of  the  race  to  be  uro- 
claimed  Mksk  t  this  wma  Zmi,  eon  of  ThMmatp.  lNh- 

rin;j  five  vear^  the  rotintry  v.  as  cxjiti'-tt!  to  t);r  r^i^  atjcs 
of  war,  and  aitetwuti]  a  general  acaicuy  jirevaiied. 
Peace  was  concluded  ;  according  to  the  terms  of  which 
the  riverGibon(i>;iAoMnorOxus)wss declared  tbecooi* 
mon  limit  of  the  two  empires.  Zoo  died  soon  after,  leav* 
ing  as  his  successor  hi*  son  Gt  rchd,ipy  v\ho  only  reigned 
mne  years,  and  left  Persia,  at  budtiatb,  without  a  mas- 
ter. With  bun  ended  tbe  dynasty  of  tbe  PiscUadi- 
ant. — Before  proceeding  to  the  cortsidtriiion  of  the 
second  or  Kitiantan  dynasty,  wc  stiaU  oder  a  f«w  re* 
marks  on  the  one  of  which  wc  have  just  been  treating. 
The  iivca  tad  reigns  of  700  and  lOOO  years  wUl  obtain, 
uf  course,  no  credit  now.  Djenuchid  and  Dsohak* 
represent,  in  all  probability,  entire  famihes. — It  would 
be  uaelesa  to  cooi^re  the  Creeb  ttaditiptts  with  the 
monstroos  leeital «  the  Sdkgh-^imtki  thioogh  whbdi 
wc  have  just  passed.  These  recitals,  bavrrifr  unly  been 
coUecled  under  tbe  Ssswnides,  havs  reached  us  full 
of  fable  and  improbabaity.  It  nili  he  Bate  and  nan 
reasonable  to  limit  ourselves  to  some  general  approxi- 
mauoiie.  Tm  Greek  historian*  meutioo  three  princi- 
pal facU:  I.  Tbe  existence  of  »  rast  empire,  known 
among  them  by  the  name  of  the  Asqfrisn  empue ;  3» 
The  overthrow  of  this  empire  by  the  lledae;  3.  Tba 
frequent  incurbions  of  ihe  ^icyifiian  tribes  from  the  re- 
gion (>f  Caucasus,  from  tbe  VKiuiiy  of  the  Caspian,  end 
from  the  Oxas.  .  These  three  grand  movemeuU  may 
bo  traced  without  difliculJy  in  ihc  Persian  traditions. 
In  tact,  tiie  theatre  0/  ih«  lirsl  four  reigns  of  the  Schah- 
nenuh  is.  beyondadoobt,Media,wherewae  established 
ii,e  worship  of  fire  hf  HoMcbe^.  Kaioumaiaii  and 
his  succc^ors  were  then  a  Median  dynasty  dethraoed 
by  Dzobik,  a  Tasi  or  Arab  pnnce,  and  who  began  what 
is  called  tbe  Greeks  the  Assyrian  empire.  I'be 
word  Tart  designates,  st  the  present  day,  the  inhabit 
taiu*  of  .\rabitt  ;  bat  there  1?  r.pthiug  to  prevent  the 
belief  ibdt  anciently  u  was  apj^l.tii  to  all  the  people  of 
tbe  Semitic  cacfli,and  conse.juenily  to  tbe  Assvriana. 
The  nrxv  dynasty  of  Dsobbk',  so  detested  by  the  !»• 
liiaus,  because  it  wss  composed  of  ftrsDgert,  and 
brought  in  with  it  an  impure  and  JlmI-H  worship, 
waa  probably  none  other  than  that  of  ibe  Aasynan 
princes,  who.  according  to  the  Gvaak  writera,  were 
musters  of  all  Persia  as  far  bs  the  Indus  snd  Oxus 
(Djihoun  or  Gihm).  Feridoun  himself,  who,  accord 
ing  to  the  ScAaA-nasKb,  dethroned  and  imprisoned 
Ihoh&k',  ws!!  he  'hv  rcprescntsiive  of  the  new  dynaa> 
ty  of  the  Medes,  n  tiich  commenced  with  Deiocee  and 
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r'v  rr'^'ircw  (he  Assyrian  c  rr  [  irtv  The  Assyria!  princes,  ' 
n  I'asit  did  not  inb«bit  Jeruralem,  aa  one  might  be  1 
meUiMd  to  unppoM  fi«m  tiw  name  BeU'id-miUuiief,  I 
"the  holy  tl  '-rli  Tig,"  given  by  FrrdouBi  to  thoir  resi- 
dence, and  which  is  that  by  which  the  Arabs  designnte 
llw  etpitel  of  the  Jews.  The  Penian  poet  himself 
giT-cs  ns  the  requisite  information  on  this  point,  by 
addmg  that  Brtl-ul-makaddcs  also  bore  the  Tati  name 
of  Hanuh-tl-Harrtm.  It  was  probably,  therefore, 
Hmnmut  id  MMOpotamnt  in  the  ngira  called  Diar 
Modtir.  Aeeorang  to  tradltioiw  trill  raisting,  this 
city  was  baill  a  short  time  oArt  the  tirlnjjc  ;  nnd  it  is 
regaiiic4  by  the  peopla  of  Uie  East  as  one  of  the  most 
Mdent  in  the  worn.  ASbroux  is  the  indent  name  of 
the  ^eat  chain  of  mountains  which  commcncps  on  the 
west  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  borders  the  Caa- 
pnn  8m  to  the  southeast  and  sooth,  and,  praeooding 
MOtwtid,  joine  the  HiinaiaytD  chain  which  separates 
HIndooftan  from  Thibet.  It  comprehends,  there- 
fore, the  Caucasus  of  our  days,  the  mountains  of  GAi- 
(«itt  Mount  IhmatMnd,  the  chain  of  CkorMtaitt  and 
the  Paropaimiue  ov  Jfttub^JCikev.  VWMouu,  coning 
from  Media  to  found  the  new  Median  empire  on  thr 
ruins  of  the  Assyrian,  descended  Mount  Aibrouz. 
Eastern  Persia,  comprising  Sedjeilin  and  Zaboulit- 
tan,  which  is  the  country  of  Ghi^neh,  was  n'lbjcct  to 
the  tchak,  but  gOTemed  under  hira  by  the  priucea  of 
the  race  of  Sdm.  As  to  Kabml,  it  was  only  tributary, 
and  belonged  to  a  bfancb  of  the  hmiif  of  Dsohdk', 
tiMt  is,  to  princee  of  Aeeyriin  origin  who  had  treated 
.vit!i  the  Mcdes.  Tli"  third  analorrv  between  the 
Greek  and  Persian  traditions  la  found  in  the  innnda 
of  baibaiooa  tribee  fnm  Baatem  Fetaia.  Tlie  inevr- 
sions  of  the  Scythian  Nomadei,  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  writers,  will  agree  very  wi  1!  with  those  of  the 
p*Tnc«i  of  Touran,  coming  from  beyond  the  Djtlmtn 
or  Oxus.  From  the  earliest  periods,  Persia  has  been 
exposed  to  invasion  from  the  tribes  in  the  direction  of 
f 'eucasns,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Oxus.  The  Greeks 
called  all  these  Uibea  Scythians,  because  they  bad  no 
other  name  l»f  which  to  designate  these  raifwrous 
commDTv-r^  Thr-  Prrs;ans  call  them  Ttiran  and 
Dpn  (Turks  and  Chinese),  although  at  this  time  (700 
B.C.)  neither  the  one  nor  the  otiwr  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  jpeoplo  were  to  be  found  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  Persiv  When,  however,  the  Sekah  nameh 
was  composed,  tha  Persians  knew  only  the  Turks  and 
Chinese,  and  they  gfive  their  names  to  all  those  who 
bed  et  any  thne  pieeaded  them.  The  ancient  enemies 
of  Persia,  in  this  qoat^er,  were  pr()ba!>ly  Hunrtic  and 
Tudeac  tribes,  to  whom,  abont  the  era  of  the  Saaaan- 
ides.  succeeded  the  Tortra  and  Chin«ee.~The  main 
fsrt  thnt  results  from  n  rornparison  of  (hf«o  traditions 
IS,  that  two  empires  followeii  in  succession  :  one,  com- 
ing from  Assyria,  ruled  t»er  Media*  and  all  Eastern 
Asia ;  the  other,  coming  ftom  Media,  reacted  on  the 
first,  and  drove  the  Semitic  communities  across  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates;  and,  fin-'llv,  to  these  two  great 

revohitiona  werejoined  frequent  inroads  on  the  part  of 
the  baffaaimie  trioea  coming  firom  Caucasus,  Scythia, 

and  the  banks  of  the  0.tus — To  th^  Pi.^rhfhdian  suc- 
ceeded the  Kaianian  dynasty.    The  recital  of  the 
S^i»h-nameh  respecting  this  second  dynasty  is  as  dis- 
figirred  by  fable  as  that  which  treats  of  th'>  fli^t ;  and 
it  would  be  of  no  use  lo.  seek  ta  il  any  exact  coinci- 
dences with  the  narratives  of  Xenophon  and  ITcrodo- 
tua.   The  De^ocea  of  the  latter  historian  was,  hke  Kai 
JTtiiad,  elieeen  U«y  on  aeeount  of  his  justice  and 
wisdom,  at  a  time  when  Persia  was  involved  in  mis- 
ery and  anarchy.    We  find  also  another  reaembUnee 
Mween  Dnoeea  and  JTet  JTvM.  Kai  K^abai  ia 
cilled  Areh  ijy  some  Mohamnifrd^n  inithoTs,  and  Dc- 
H'^g  IS  called  Areaees  by  Ctesias     Ilerodotna  in- 
W'ms  us  that  Dejoces  had  for  his  snrcpssor  a  aon 
nuied  -Phraortes,  and  it  is  to  this  Meili -i:  prince  that 
M  lacribes  the  conquest  of  Persia,    firdousi  makes 
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no  mention  of  this  monarch;  be  probably  

his  reign  with  that  of  hia  fiatfaer.  Neverthelest, «  M<> 
hammedan  aother  meutloiu  fhia  aecond  Phraortet,  mi 

he  -rvrs  that  JTrti^  fCaoiis  was  the  son  of  Afba  ini 

Sandson  of  Koi  K^obad.  It  would  appear,  nioreom, 
at  the  biatoiy  of  Kmi  K*tm*,  aa  given  by 
doiisi,  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  of  CjaitKj 
and  Aslyages  The  bluidness  of  Kai  JCaeutini  bs 
army  is  probably  nothing  else  but  ihc  total  eclipM  of 
the  sun,  wbkb  took  place  between  Cyixarc!  ^hi  t!if 
Lydisns,  and  whteh  had  been  predicted  to  th*.  lueiui 
by  Thalcs.  The  ex[>edition  against  Ihm'iwfn^tn 
to  coincide  with  the  siege  of  Nineveh  meittieaed  ^ 
the  Greek  writers ;  and  these  same  wiileia  aba  i^m 
with  Firdousi,  when  thcy  make  the  opcrstiori*  of  tW 
siege  to  have  been  broken  off  bj  an  mrasion  of  ilir 
Scythians.  The  statenaent  dao,  made  by  Herodotui, 
respecting  the  marriage  of  Astyages  with  thedanghiei 
of  the  Lydian  monarch,  agrees  with  that  of  the  Peniu 
author,  who  informa  us  of  the  mamagc  of  Kj:  Kk»' 
roH  with  Seni^fu  With  regard  to  Kti  Kkam, 
or  almply  XHoarou,  it  appeaia  etident  thit  lie  tm  the 
same  with  the  Cyrus  of  the  Greek  miun  itob, 
however,  according  to  Firdousi,  was  not  gnnd«OD 
of  the  schah  of  Plertia,  but  of  Afratiab,  king  of  Tm- 
ran,  and  the  scene  of  the  history  of  hi>  \o'jih  is 
entirely  in  this  latter  country.  Aftti  Ku  Kimnn. 
the  narrative  of  the  Mohammedan  miters  hegics  to 
differ  totally  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  Down  to  ibc 
time  of  Alexander,  there  arc  only  two  poinlj  of 
blancc  between  the  twn  statnucnts :  the  iw.  >  t'r.i 
name  of  Gtm(^<i^,  who  is  the  Dtrau  EvtUtnt  ol 
die  Oreeka ;  and  the  other,  that  of  Arittietr  vim- 
dest  (Artaxerxps  Longimanus),  givtt.  ic.  Bal.TtT-.  oi 
the  Schak-namch  by  Mirkhond.  {Klaprotk,  Tttlcm 
HutoHfUi*  i4  fMie,  dkc.,  p.  S|  acff .} 

S.  Lattr  ki$t«nf  tf  Ptrm, 

The  access'  ■  I  n!"  Darnis  ITvstaspis  is  fiiedbyclifo 
noiogtsta  in  the  year  621  B.C. ;  and  in  hts  reign,  rap 
poebg  btra  to  bo  the  eanno  with  GmchJatf,  til  niti«r 
Hies  seem  to  agree  that  the  famous  Z^rdnsh:,  the  Zo 
roaster  of  the  western  writers,  succeeded  in  wtjblub 
ing  his  new  religion.    The  re|gn  «f  Gmtkttf  »  et 
tended  by  the  Persian  historisns  over  sixty  Teiri,lhtf 
of  Xerxes,  his  son  and  successor,  being  whollr  p««rf 
over ;  but  Itfundeer,  who  is  surposcd  by  S  t 
Malcolni  to  be  Ibe  aajne  aa  Xenea,  it  nads  at 
hero  of  hIa  leign.  Hie  diMoaa  aiMnaanism 
rivalled  only  by  thosR  of  the  illustrious  Rois*m  -t^f* 
is  Bgain  brought  on  the  scene,  and  hfundctr  a 
by  him  m  an  nnjoat  war,  in  which  he  had  relocuttlv 
engaged,  at  the  command  of  his  wicked  fathw,  wth 
the  king  of  S€gulan.    It  is  from  the  Western  h\ii<y 
rians  only  that  we  learn  anything  of  the  leading  erwtJ 
of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspia.   In  like  mamM 
the  great  events  of  the  history  of  Xerxes,  wUebfan 
the  most  brilliant  page  in  the  hmory  of  Grew. « 
paaaed  over  in  aiience  in  the  Penian  annals.  Tla 
aaeaaaination  of  Xerxes,  by  hia  nhtive 
took  place  n  C.  4f)I,  in  the  twenty-first  mrofw 
reign.    He  was  succeeded  by  hit  third  &oii.  Am- 
xerxes  Longimanne,  die  Bahmtn  or  .Ardecbeer 
razdest  of  the  Persian  annals,  and  the  Ahsjuaw* 
the  book  of  Esther.    Something  like  a  "J'*?^  * 
confused  account  of  these  transactions  ij  fow  ^ 
the  nsges  of  Firdousi.    After  lafandew  tf^fT^ 
I  all  the  foreign  enemies  of  hts  father  CuutBm  • 
sent  to  reduce  to  obedience  theKi;:^'  of  ^egnun,*"' 
had  thrown  off  bta  allegiance.   In  this  fxpeditxw 
ie  leyteaeitled  aa  engaging  with  the  |!ieatP»»  ff'^' 
tance,  and  he  meets  his  drarh  from  thr  hund  of  Row- 
lem,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  the  dying  hero  foflW«tt 
bb  son,  Bahmen,  entreating  him  10  edocale  bimi*! 
warrior.    Thit  ^nn  however,  on  ascending  the  "WW 
soon  became  jealous  of  Bonsteen,  and,  havhf  im*' 
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and  sabdoed  his  berodiUiy  province,  put  hitn  to  dMth 
with  his  family,  on  the  preteit  of  avei.giity  the  blood 
of  his  father.  The  g«Denl  facts,  that  lloustem,  a 
ptmtiAil  chief,  slew  lefaodeer^  yet  proMcted  bi«  son  i 
thkfc  •  civil  eontael  ettended  tiw  aceeeiioD  of  Aids' 
cheer :  and  that  it  terminated  in  the  massacre  of  Rous- 
tcm  sod  his  family,  io  far  accord  with  what  tho  Greek 
hielomM  itete  respeciiog  the  character  and  fate  of 
Artsbanus,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  ho?h  •".nrif's  rc 
Um  to  the  same  pcrsouogc^.  Of  llie  hIli^iI)  ul  Ar- 
deelMer  with  Artazenes  ilaxpoxtip  or  Loii^Muianus, 
there  can  be  no  doobC  Uie  sumuBe,  DuMdsBt 
('*  Lon^'  arms")  ia  a  fuU  prMif  of  this.   TIm  atithet  of 

\hc  Tankh  Tabrce  states,  lli.H  urjiJor  '.lna  rni'ij;;irc';,  to 

whom  he  enoneously  ascribes  the  overthrow  of  licl- 
•hunr,  the  Jewt  had  the  privilege  granMd  them  of 

beiug  goTcmcd  by  a  ruler  of  their  own  nation  ;  and  the 
£avours  they  eipcrienced,  it  is  added,  were  owiau  to 
Ike  ezprcss  orders  of  Dahineo,  whose  favourite  lady 
wsii  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Joeephua  expressly  affirms, 
that  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  was  the  husband  of  Es- 
ther: sod  the  extraordinary  favour  which  he  showed 
10  the  Jewe  eUeogtbeoa  this  teaUmooy.  He  would 
cMB,  ladeed,  to  bav*  bom  the  lint  momreli  of  Peiiia 
who,  strictly  speaking,  by  the  sub;u;::c,;:o:i  of  Se^istan, 
"  reigpcd  from  India  even  to  Eduopia,  over  a  hundred 
and  vmmitf-wvm  iMorinces."  Persian  historians  aa- 
sisrn  to  this  great  monarch  a  reign  of  a  fiundrcd  and 
Iw^Ire  yeariS  l>ut  the  Grei^k  wnltirs>  Ituiit  u  to  furty, 
tod  his  death  is  fixed  in  the  year  B.C.  424.  He  was 
ayHaeedult  according  to  the  Persian  iBnaU,  by  his 
Anigliter  Homai,  who.  after  a  reign  of  thirty-two  yeara, 
rtfii^rnJ  thf  crown  to  her  son,  Darah  I  ,  the  Darius 
Noibos  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  natural  that  no  notice 
Ao«ld  be  ukeo  of  the  ephemeral  vdjgoa  of  Xeuee  II. 
and  Sogdianus,  which  logcthtr  occupied  only  eight 
■ooths;  and  in  Ptolemy's  canon,  Darius  Nothus  \f, 
mtSm  the  im mediate  toccessor  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
naous,  his  reign  extending  from  424  B.C.  to  405. 
Homai  appears  to  be  the  Parysatis  whom  the  Greek 
writers  make  to  be  the  queen  of  her  hilf- brother  Da- 
naatiiid  to  whom  they  attribute  a  very  promiaent  part 
in  tlw  tnuMaeliona  of  his  raign.  Her  son  Araaess  is 
•rarrd  to  have  succeeded  to  tlic  throne  inul»  r  the  title 
ef  ArtaxerxM,  to  which  the  Gri^eks  added  the  aoniame 
«f  Mnmtn,  sd  aeeoont  of  his  extraordinary  smmory. 
No  sovereign,  however,  besides  Longimanus  or  Di- 
nzdest,  is  ever  noticed  by  Oriental  writers  under  the 
name  of  Ardecheer ;  it  is  therefore  highly  probable, 
that  Moomoii  is  the  Dsiab  I.  of  the  Peraiaa  annals, 
sad  that  he  ttieeeeded  his  mother  Homai  or  Parysa- 
tis, who  inigf>t  reign  conjointly  with  Darius  Noihus, 
wfaethor  as  her  huwand  or  her  aoo.  Ute  banishment 
«f  Qmto  Puyeatis  to  Bsbyloo,  In  the  reign  of  her  eon 
Artaxerxes.  mav  answer  Io  the  abdication  of  Queen 
HomsL  This  is  a  mu^l  obscure  epoch  m  the  native 
annaU.  The  Egyptian  war  which  broke  out  in  the 
rngn  of  Darius  Nolhus,  the  revolt  of  the  Mcdcs,  and 
the  part  taken  by  Persia  in  the  Peloponncsian  war,  arc 
not  referred  to.  Even  tho  name  of  the  younger  Cyrus 
is  Dot  noticed  by  any  of  ths  Oriental  writsrsj  uor  is 
ibt  sUghtest  sRation  made  to  the  eelebntod  expedi- 
tion which  has  given  immortality  to  its  coniniandcr. 
The  pages  of  Herodotus,  Thucyduies,  and  Xenopbun 
Imi*  little  room,  however,  for  regret  that  these  events 
have  not  found  an  Oriental  hi^^torian.  With  respect 
to  the  second  Darab  of  the  Pursians,  who  is  made  tho 
immediate  successor  of  the  first,  his  identity  with  the 
Darias  Codomsnus  of  the  Greeks  if)  romple'.elv  estab- 
liahed  by  the  conquest  of  Persia  dur.u;;  h  .-  ;  ign  by 
Alexander  of  Macedon.  The  intermediate  reigns  of 
Artaxszzes  Ochua,  the  moat  barbarous  and  abandonsd 
Mosreh  of  hb  rseo,  snd  of  his  son  Arsso,  both  of 

w^o^n  were  as-'asjinated,  appear  to  he  passed  over,  or 
to  be  included  in  that  of  Darab  I.  The  reign  of  this 
Dteib  Is  distiqgaished  m  tht  tallkn  Mnb  by  iho 


breaking  out  of  a  war  with  Philippoaa  of  Roum  (^!^- 
cedon),  which,  though  at  first  unsoccessful,  is  stated 
to  have  terminated  gloriously  for  the  Persians ;  and 
Phdio  was  glad  to  maks  psaco,  on  the  terms  of  giriog 
his  dsnghter  to  Darab,  sod  becoming  his  tribotsry. 
Tliis  daughter  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of  ths 
Macedonian  conquttror.  Darab  I.  built  Darabjird,  s 
city  about  150  miles  east  of  Shiras.  (JMUesfan,  foL 
!,  |i  fi'J  ) — Tlie  character  of  Ochus  secmrs,  ho^vev- 
er,  lo  Lave  beau  (ranufcned  by  ilie  Peraittos  to  the 
unfortunate  and  noble-minded  Darius,  who  is  alleged 
to  have  been  deformed  in  body  and  depraved  in  mind; 
as  if.  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks,  "to  reconcile  the 
vanity  of  the  nation  to  llie  tale  of  Us  subjugation."  Il 

is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  Crimea  of  their  mouarcbs, 
tho  msl-sdnmiistration  into  which  the  sfTsirs  of  iIm 

government  had  fdllcn,  the  assassinations  and  massa- 
cres occaatooeU  by  ilic  rtipealed  disputes  fur  the  sue- 
cessioBi  sad  ths  slender  bond  which  held  together  the 
various  provinces  of  so  gigantic  an  ciniiirc,  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  easy  disaolutiou.  The  tradition* 
which  the  Eastern  writers  have  preserved  of  the  Mace- 
dooisn  hero  (whom  they  call  Soeuodet  sod  laksodssr) 
SIS  very  imperfect ;  aiid  vpoo  a  few  hiatorieal  facta, 
they  have  reared  a  superslnicture  of  the  most  extrav- 
agant fable.  Tiiey  agree,  however,  with  the  Greek 
writers  in  most  of  the  leading  facts;  such  as  the  inva- 
sion of  Persia,  the  defeat  unu  subse(;ucn*  death  of  Da- 
riuat,  the  gciierusily  of  the  con>j^ueror,  and  the  strong 
impression  which  bis  noble  and  humane  conduct  made 
upon  hia  dviog  snanir.  They  aliads^  too,  to  the  slh' 
snce  which  Alsxsnder  eaublishsd  wHh  Taxifis  or 
Oinphis,  to  his  battle  with  Porus,  and  his  expedition 
agamst  the  Scythians  ;  but  tho  circumstances  in  which 
wiaae  svoots  ars  diagoised  srs  for  the  most  part  fab* 
ulous.  •*  His  great  name,"  says  Sir  John  Sfaicolm, 
"has  been  considered  sutficient  to  obtain  credit  for 
every  stoiy  that  imagination  could  invent ;  but  this 
exaggeration  is  almost  all  praise.  The  Secunder  of 
the  Pcrsiau  page  is  a  model  of  every  virtue  and  of  ev- 
ery great  quality  that  can  elev.ae  a  human  being  above 
his  species ;  wade  bis  power  and  maguificsoce  are  al- 
ways repressntsd  as  nr  bsyond  whst  has  over  been 
attained  by  any  otlier  monarch  in  the  world  "  The 
quarrel  between  the  twu  monarcbs  originated,  accord 
ing  to  tho  author  of  the  Zeen^t-ul-Tuankht  in  Alsii> 
ander'»  n-fvi*  in'„'  to  pay  the  tribut*  of  golden  eggs  to 
which  his  lainer  nad  agreed,  rctuniuig  the  laconic  an- 
swer by  the  Persian  envoy,  that  "  tho  bird  that  laid  the 
eega  bad  flown  to  the  other  woi.l"  Upon  (hia,  an^ 
oioer  ambassador  waa  despatched  to  the  court  of  the 

Macedonian,  bearing  the  prt-senl  of  a  bat  and  a  ball,  in 
ridicule  of  Alexander's  youth,  and  a  bag  of  very  t>inaU 
aood,  called  gunjud^  aa  an  emblem  of  the  innumerabk 
army  with  which  he  was  threatened.  Alexander,  la- 
kii^  the  bat  and  ball  in  lus  hai;d,  coinpared  the  one  tc 
bis  own  power,  and  the  other  to  the  Persian's  domin- 
ions ;  and  the  fate  which  would  awsit  tbs  invadeff 
was  uilimated  by  giving  the  grain  to  a  Ibwl  In 
turn,  he  sent  the  Persian  monarch  the  significant  pres- 
ent of  a  bitter  melon.  {MotUrn  TraMMer,  pt.  37,  p. 
6i,  aegq.y^The  native  writes,  as  has  been  said,  make 
.\lexander  to  have  been  the  >on  of  Darius  and  a  daugh- 
ter  of  Philm  of  Macedoa '.  and  they  add  that  Darius 
sent  hb  wife  home  to  her  father,  m  accmiot  of  hsff 
offensive  breath  ;  ffom  \>Jiich  circumstance  the  wpr 
between  the  two  inoaarchs  arose !  (Ktnproth,  Asia 
PoIygloUa,  p.  3.)  The  Persisn  writers  give  no  detail- 
ed account  of  t)u>  operations  of  AJsnnder  m  Persia, 
erroncoosly  stating  taat  Darioa  wts  kOlsd  Itt  ths  fiisl 
action. 

4.  Ftr/Atsn  Dynos/y. 

Pas-sing  over  the  period  of  the  Nfarcdonian  power  In 
Asia,  which  is  dcutled  »n  other  paru  of  this  volume, 
totiiesstsMlshmsntof ihoPfcri    r  kingdom, 
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OM  mention  of  wMdi  faUt  mtantlj  wider  fbe  present 
Cft4e1e,  fW^iA  tli#  ehcuiiitteiiee  ef  the  Fnfthfene  behif 

designated  as  Persidu'-  '  v  manv  of  the  R(M[i^:^  wriltre, 

Strticularly  (he  poet»,  althoQgii  thej  were,  in  fact,  oi 
ejtbisn  nllier  tlieii  Peraian  origin. — fteieaeoe  %r»a 
sucecpded  in  his  Asiatic  empire  by  h'=;  pn-i  Antiochus 
8oter,  who  reigned  nineteen  years,  and  l«2ft  his  throne 
to  hie  son  Antiocbas  Tbeos.  In  his  reign  (B.C.  250) 
a  man  of  obscure  origin,  whom  some,  hotrrrpt,  make 
to  have  been  a  tribatarv  prince  or  chief,  ajid  the  native 
writers  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  former  kings  of  Per- 
sia, slew  ihe  viceioj  of  Pwrtbia,  end  raised  the  standerd 
of  reToh.  His  name  was  A»tk,  or  Ameet,  as  the 
Western  historians  write  it  After  havinir  s!«in  the 
viceroy,  he  fiied  his  residence  at  Rbi,  where  he  in- 
vHed  all  the  chiefs  of  provinces  to  join  Mm  in  a  war 
against  the  Selcucid*  ;  promising  at  the  same  time  to 
exact  from  tltcm  no  tribute,  and  to  deem  himself  only 
Ae  bead  of  a  confederacy  of  princes,  baving  for  their 
cimimoa  object  to  maintain  their  separate  independ- 
ence, and  to  free  Persia  finm  a  fcreign  yoke.  Such 
was  thr  commencement  of  that  era  of  Persian  history 
wbicb  ta  termed  by  the  Oriental  writers  the  Moulouk 
ttf  T^wicfft  or  voiuniou w  esMi  of  tribes,  cod  wlttcli  ex- 
tends over  ncar!v  Rve  centnrie?  T"-riv  states  that  the 
Parthian  (meaning  the  Persian)  «Hnpire  was  divided 
ftkio  eiehtren  kin^oms.  The  aecoants  of  this  period 
given  by  Persian  writers  are  vague  and  contradictory. 
"Tiicy  have  evidently,"  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks, 
"  no  materials  to  form  an  authentic  narrative  ;  and  it 
is  too  near  the  date  st  which  their  real  history  com- 
mences to  admit  of  ttietr  indulging  in  fable.  Their 
pretended  history  of  the  A*hkanians  and  Ashganian<% 
M,  consequently,  little  more  than  a  mere  catalogae  of 
iiamee ;  and  even  respecting  these,  and  the  dates  they 
assign  to  the  differrnt  prinrei,  hardly  two  anihors  arc 
agreed.    Ashk  the  First  ts  said  to  have  reigned  fifteen 

Ci:  nwndemir  allows  him  only  ten.  Some  au- 
a^crttie  the  defest  and  capture  of  Seieucus  Cal- 
Hnicus,  king  of  .Hyrts.  to  this  monarch;  and  others  to 
lii"«  ^on.  .\*Uk  IT.  The  latter  prince  was  sncceeded 
by  bia  brother  Sbshpocw  (ot  Sapor),  who,  ai^cr  a  long 
contest  with  Antiocbas  the  Greet,  in  which  he  ezpe- 
riencrd  several  reverse*,  conclvded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  that  monarch,  by  which  his  right  to  Parthia  and 
ftyreania  was  rseognised.  From  the  death  of  this 
prince  there  appears  to  be  a  lapse  of  two  crntnries  in 
the  Persian  annals ;  for  they  inform  us  ilut  his  suc- 
cessor was  Baharam  Gudurz ;  and  if  this  is  the  prince 
whom  the  Weatem  writers  term  Ootanea,  aa  there  is 
everr  reaaon  to  cenchide  it  is,  we  know  htnn  authen> 
tic  history  that  he  was  the  third  prince  of  the  second 
dynasty  of  the  Arsacids. — ^From  the  death  of  Alexan 
der  tin  the  reign  of  Aitatmes  (Ardecheer  Bsbigan) 
is  nearly  five  ccntorips  ;  ^irl  »be  whole  of  that  remark- 
able era  may  be  termed  a.  lilank  in  Eastern  hi»tor)'. 
And  yet,  when  we  refer  to  the  pages  of  Roman  writers, 
we  filld  this  period  abounds  with  events  of  which  the 
vainest  nation  might  be  proud,  and  that  Parthian  mon- 
arrh«.  whose  names  cannot  now  be  discovered  in  the 
history  of  their  own  coantiy,  were  the  only  sovereigns 
Qpon  whom  the  Roman  wmf,  when  that  nation  was  in 
the  very  lenith  of  its  power,  could  make  no  impression. 
But  this,  no  doubt,  may  be  attributed  to  uiher  causes 
than  the  skill  and  valoor  of  the  Persians.  It  was  to 
the  nature  of  their  coontrv,  and  their  sinrrular  mode  of 
warfare,  that  they  owed  those  frequent  advantages 
which  thev  gained  over  the  disciplined  legions  of 
Rome,  "fhe  frontier  which  the  kingdom  of  Parthia 
presented  to  the  Roman  empire  extended  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  I'lr  Persian  fiulf  It  consists  of  lofty 
and  barren  mouotaiiM,  of  rapid  and  broad  aticams,  and 
of  wide-spreading  deserts.  In  whatever  direction  the 
legfnns  of  Rome  advanced,  the  countrv  was  laid  wa.'ite 
Tne  war  was  made,  not  against  the  army,  but  the  sup- 
ntiea  by  which  It  was  snpiiettedi  and  tte  flsede  n 
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whMi  the  Partfaian  warrior  took  his  oaenukg  n 
wMb  hie  horse  was  carrying  Mm  fiem  Im  enrmj,  mj 

be  viewed  as  a  personification  of  the  system  of  wai^ 
by  which  his  nation,  danng  this  era  of  ttshistoiy,^^ 
tained  its  indepeiideuee.  The  system  ww  miiri  is 

the  soil,  to  the  man,  and  to  the  fleet  and  robott  animal 
on  which  he  was  mounted;  uid  its  succen  wu  lo 
certain,  that  the  bravest  veterans  of  Roou  nutmnn^ 
when  iheir  leader*  talked  of  a  Parthian  war  "  [Mil- 
eolm,  vol.  1,  p.  84,  seqq.) — ^The  Wank  wiiich  occou  is 
the  native  annals  may  bf  ar  oKut^d  Tor,  Sir  Joiui Mal- 
colm thinks,  by  ih«  niglect  into  whiehthsntssofSS^ 
Master  Ml  daring  tbc  dynasty  of  the  Atasdde,  mS 
the  decay' of  letters  consequent  upon  the  depression  of 
the  pnesthood.  In  that  nauoo,  as  m  others  •umiaiij 
eiteamotsMedt  the  therati  and  the  priesthood  were  w* 
nonvmous  terms ;  and  as  the  priests  alone  niltiTstiij 
letters,  50  they  would  be  prompted  lo  STccge  litem, 
selves  on  the  enemies  of  their  faith  and  oc^  bjrm- 
signtiig  their  nee,  so  far  as  tbsyhadthejMnn^isi^ 
Itvion.  Thft  ArssetdM,  GtMioo  aftfms  (bat  mthni 
citing  his  authority),  "practised.  indee<5.  tin  i  v 
of  the  ma^,  hot  they  disgraced  and  poihiisd  it  wiu  t 
variooe  miitnre  of  foreign  idolatry."— Aocotding  to 
the  Wpsiem  historians,  it  was  under  M;ihadne»I  , 
the  fourth  m  descent  and  the  tilth  in  succeuiODof  ihs 
Arsacide.  that  the  Parthian  pow«r  wh  nmi  loiM 
highest  pitch  of  greatness  That  mooaich.  htratf 
subdued  iho  Medes,  the  Elymeans,  the  Pmnm,  ud 
the  Bactrians,  extended  bis  dominioni  to  tlx  ladn, 
and,  having  vanqntahod  Ikroctrius.  king  of  ^nii,fBri> 
ly  Boeoiea  BalqrIoBia  and  Mesopouiaia  lU  tt  In 
empire.  (Pnj^onx,  vol.  J,  p.  404.)— JdsUb  lUtei 
that  thia  monarch,  having  coopered  several  atuoot, 
getheied  from  every  one  of  them  whatsoever  be  knd 
best  in  its  constitution,  and  from  the  whole  coIIccijoti 
framed  a  body  of  most  vv  holesome  laws  lor  tat  ^t- 
emment  of  his  empire.  If  one  lalf  of  thn  be  cnie, 
what  is  historv,  that  it  should  havoDnNnaiisaM 
minute  record  of  soch  a  aof eieign  I— 'Tfcs  fmadu 
of  Ihe  hisioiy  of  Pifthin  will  ho  fonnd  aate  te 
article. 

5.  Dynasty  of  the  Sassanida. 

Artaxcrxts  is  said  to  have  sprung  train  ibe 
mate  commerce  of  a  ia|HMi*e  wife  with  a  roniMt 
soldier.    The  tanner's  name  waa  fiahoc,  the  aaiSN^ 
Sassan  ;  from  the  foimex  Artaxerzea  obtMM^  tes» 

name  of  Babi^an  (son  of  Bibec),  from  ibr  Ut'.ti  i  ' 
his  dcacendanta  have  been  atykd  &tMaaMi«.  {ix^ 
ion,  XfecKne  md  Fatt,  e.  8.)--The  teleiy  of  hu  td- 
hf  rents,  however,  represents  him  as  dcKeiMltJ  ;n.iir 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  tbuuga  u<* 
and  misfortune  had  gradually  reduced  his  anccston  U) 
the  humble  station  of  [irivate  ciiixens.  (D'ifcrkiA 
BM.  Oiunt..  Ardecbftr.)— The  establishmest  «f  ll» 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidc  took  place  in  the  fbortiiyNi 
of  the  Emperar  8ev«rus»  %»  vears  afisf  Chnwu 
era.  Ona  of  the  first  acts  of  Uie  new  MOBiMhoii 
there-establishment  of  the  magi  aiiJ  of  iht  trnJ  J? 
Zoroaster.  A  reign  of  fourteen  years  eit»ui^.  onKj 
tormeo  a  asemofaUe  era  tn  the  biatoiyof  tbeEai(,Hl 
even  in  thnt  ff  RrTTr,r  Hr.%iuo;,  after  various slten* 
tions  of  victory  arid  deltai,  e«iabUsbed  bli  •ulhW? 
on  a  basia  which  even  the  Roman  power  cvM  »* 
shake,  he  left  behind  him  a  character  marked  bjtWM 
bold  and  commanding  features  that  genmlly^** 
guish  the  princes  who  conquer  irom  iliose  »bo  i^f^i^^ 
an  empire.  TtU  the  leet  period  of  the  ^amm«jr 
archy,  his  code  of  laws  wss  rospeeisd  as  lii|W"*" 
work  of  til'  ir  rivil  i lul  religious  policy.  AiUuB** 
bequeathed  bu  new*  empiric,  and  his  amhiliow 
against  the  Romans,  lo  Sapor,  a  son  not  naesKij" 
his  gre.it  father ;  but  those  liesigns  were  too  •MeWj"* 
for  the  power  of  i^ersia,  and  served  only  to  iawW 
betli  nafmw  in  %  Im^serieaordeatiMavaftaiattd 
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rectprocat  calamities.  (Gibbon,  c.  B  )  — Hie  ^ttbso- 
mtexii  luaiorj  oi  Uw  djouty  of  tii«  i>iL3fianidi£  will  be 

tend  dcuuM  iBpiitmid«tht«tttlMa«poi^Ohe«- 


loes,  ice 

6.  Mtmarks  on  the  Conititutum  of  the  Perium  EiUr 
fin  iu  At  (Mw  ^  lww#. 

Cyiw  tad  CambjrsM  had  cooquered  Mtioilt :  Da- 
mn was  the  true  foutwlcr  of  the  Persian  state.  The 
donuoiuaa  of  hie  predecessors  were  a  mass  of  coun- 
ttM«  <mty  united  by  their  subjection  to  the  will  of  a 
coatmoD  ruler,  which  •zpraeaed  ilMlf  by  vbiiniy  tad 
iixvgular  exactions.  Duiat  first  orgimzed  them  Into 
an  empire,  where  every  member  felt  u-  j  1  u  e  and  knew 
lU  fuxkctioiM,  His  realm  stretched  from  the  AlgtMU 
I*  d»  lodae.       tiM  etapfM*  of  Seydu*  to  the  c«t«^ 

net*  of  the  Nile.    Tie  divided  this  vast  tract  into  20 
or  provinces,  and  sppointed  the  tribute  which 
lU  HMMiy,  Mid  the  proper- 


«ras  to  pay  to  th»  Wft 

tion  in  'vhich  they  were  to  snpply  provisions  for  the 
army  aad  for  the  kinj^'s  housi>bold.  A  hi^h  road,  on 
which  diiliMes  were  regularly  marked,  and  spacious 
placed  at  eoovenient  intervals  to  n- 
who  travelled  in  tht  king's  name,  eemwctod 
the  westeni  coast  with  ilie  scat  of  |/ovcrrunent :  along 
this  road,  couriers  trained  to  extraordinary  speed  eoo- 
■MMnlj  tADMBitled  dia  king**  nceaagM.  Tha 
traps  were  accountable  for  the  imposts  of  their  several 
pfaMwce;  aad  wwe  fumiahed  wiih  forces  i^uiricictit  to 
eany  the  kmffm  pleasure  into  effect. — Compared  With 
the  rude  gotcrnment  of  his  predecessors,  the  insiitti- 
lions  of  Danus  were  wue  and  vigorous;  in  them- 
selves, however,  unless  they  are  considered  as  founda- 
liaMiaid  (sr  a  s troeture  that  was  never  niMMd,aaoQt- 
Km*  that  were  never  filled  up,  they  were  week  and 
barbarous.  He  had  done  little  more  than  cast  a  bridge 
acTora  lbs  chaos  over  which  he  ruled :  he  had  intro- 
iwdl  no  real  tnHfunnilT  or  aubordinatkni  among  its 
tJemrnts.  The  diitribution  of  the  provinces,  indeed, 
auy  have  been  grounded  on  relations  which  we  do  not 
fmrnVkni  may.  thcrefoie,liovo  baaa  leaa  capricious 
than  it  spfms  But  it  answered  scarcely  any  higher 
end  than  that  of  conveying  the  vvcallli  of  Asia  into  the 
foyal  treasury,  and  the  aatrape.  whan  they  were  most 
iUlhfol  aod  aaaidoona  ia  their  office,  wan  reallv  no- 
thiof  neio  than  fanners  of  tho  tiwomio.  Their  ad* 
ministration  was  only  felt  in  the  burdens  thny  imposed  : 
m  every  other  respect  the  luUiOD*  they  governed  re- 
failed  uiair  peeoliar  bn»a  and  oonatttutioii.  The  P«i^ 
mzn  empire  included  in  it  the  dominiona  of  several 
vaa«ai  kings,  and  the  seats  of  fierce,  iodepeodent 
hordes,  who  preyed  on  its  more  poaeofiil  aubjeeta  with 
im|Niniiy.  in  this.however,  there  was  much  good  and 
comparatively  Utile  niihchief.  The  variety  ut  inatitu- 
tioos  comprehended  within  the  frame  of  the  monarchy, 
thoagh  they  wen  aaiKMl  to  staiid,  not  from  any  on- 
iMcad  policy,  bat  boeaoso  it  woold  bar*  bem  diffieiilt 
or  dangerous  to  remove  ihcui,  and  there  was  nothing 
better  to  sub^tole  (ot  them,  did  not  impair,  but  rather 
increased  its  ctrength ;  and  tbo  tndeprndenco  of  a  few 
irild  ■.nbcs  was  more  a  symptom  than  a  cansc  of  weak- 
afcss.  Tht:  wor»t  evil  arose  from  the  constitution  of 
tbb  satrapies  themselves.  The  protriocoi  won  taied 
Dot  only  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  army  and  house- 
hold, but  also  for  tne  support  of  their  governors,  each 
of  whom  had  a  standing  force  in  his  pay,  and  of  whom 
Mme  kopt  op  a  court  nvalli*^  in  magnificence  that  of 
tho  bmg  Uanself.  The  prortoee  of  Babylon,  besides 
t~  r  L'iJ^ar  tribuu-  and  the  fixed  revenue  of  its  satrap, 
whicb  was  equal  to  that  of  a  modem  European  prince 
of  the  int  rank,  defrayed  the  ooet  of  a  atnd  and  a 
hunting  equipiffe  for  hin  private  use,  such  as  no  Eu- 
ropean ptiuce  was  ever  :iblc  to  tnaiiitain.  Four  large 
villages  were  chargeii  witti  the  nourishment  of  his  u- 
diao  dogs,  and  exempted  from  all  other  taxes.  It  must, 
homtfttt  bo  obaenred,  that  when  aa  extiaoidinatj  bur- 


den was  thus  laid  on  a  particular  district,  the  rest  of 
the  province  was  not  relieved,  but  the  more  heavily 
loaded.  When  the  kiQg  glutted  the  revenues  of  wbem 
cities  to  a  wife  or  a  favourite,  he  did  not  give  up  any 
portion  of  his  own  dues;  aitd  the  discharge  of  tJl 
these  staled  exactions  did  not  secure  his  subjects  from 
the  arbiirarv  demands  of  the  satraps  and  their  offieam 
If  the  people  sularcd  from  the  aalaWiahment  of  ihoao 
niighiy  viceroys,  their  greatness  was  not  less  iiijurioua 
to  ibe  alxeiigtb  of  the  stale  and  the  power  of  ihe  sov> 
ercign.  As  the  whole  authority,  civil  and  military,  in 
each  province  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  thr  ^  itrap, 
he  could  wield  it  at  his  pleasure  without  any  check 
from  within  ;  and  if  he  were  unwilling  to  resign  it,  it 
was  not  alwaya  easy  to  wrest  it  from  him.  The  great- 
er bb  diatanee  from  the  court,  the  nearer  he  approach- 
ed to  the  condition  of  an  independent  and  absolute 

Erince.  He  wa*  seldom,  iodeedt  lenpted  to  throw  off 
is  nominal  allegiaiicoi  wbieb  Im  found  more  naofiii 
than  burdensome,  or  to  withhold  the  tribute  which  ht 
iiad  only  the  task  of  collecting  -,  but  b&  mighi  oflM 
safely  rdbw  anv  other  services,  attd  defy  or  elude  tbo 
king's  commands  wuh  impunity  ;  nrA  lrn-<t  of  a!l  was 
ho  subject  to  control  in  any  actd  of  rapaciiy  oi  oppres- 
sion committed  in  his  legitimste  government.  Xeno- 
pbon,  indeed,  in  bia  roaaaneo,  rnnienlo  tb*  foaodac 
of  tbo  monareby  aa  having  provided  againit  ^*  oWI 
by  a  wise  division  of  iK)wor.  ('""v^  yj  ,  C  j  —  Cvras 
is  there  said  to  have  a(^inied  that  ihe  commanders 
of  the  fortresses  and  of  the  regular  traopa  in  ooeh  piOP> 
ince  should  be  inde^iendent  of  the  satrap,  and  should 
receive  then  orders  immediately  from  court ;  and  a 
modem  author  finds  traces  of  this  system  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Herodotus  himself.  (Heeren,  Ideen^  vol.  1, 
pt  I.  p.  403.) — But  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  conquer* 
or  designed  to  establish  such  a  balance  of  power,  it 
was  neglected  by  his  successors,  aod  thai  the  aatnpa 
engroMM  ovefy  brmeb  of  aotbority  witbiB  tbair  n> 
spoctivc  governments.  Thus  the  huge  frame  of  the 
Persian  empire  was  disjointed  and  unwieldy  ;  and  the 
spirit  thst  pervsded  it  w^k  as  feeble  as  its  organixatioB 
wns  iniperfrct.  The  Persians,  when  ther  overthrew 
the  Medes,  adopted  their  laws,  religion,  and  maouers  ; 
their  own,  though  they  may  have  reaomUed  tbem  in 
tbair  principal  features,  won  certainly  more  simpin, 
and  better  ntted  to  a  eoaqooring  people.  The  religMi 
of  the  two  nations  was  probably  derived  from  a  coA> 
men  source ;  but  before  the  Persian  conqnaat  it 
poara  to  tnvo  ondergone  an  impenont  ebm^  in  tbo 
reformation  ascribed  to  Zoroaster.  In  what  points  his 
doctrine  may  have  ditferod  from  those  of  the  preceding 
period  18  an  ubscon  ^oostion  ;  but  it  seems  certain 
that  the  code  of  sacred  laws  which  he  introduced, 
I  founded,  or  at  least  enlarged,  the  authority  and  influ- 
j  ence  of  the  Magian  caste  lis  members  became  the 
keepora  aod  expotmdeia  of  the  holy  bo(d»,  the  teach* 
on  aad  eoonsoilon  of  ^  king,  the  oraelaa  fmn  wbam 
be  learned  the  divine  will  and  the  -<  crrts  fuiunly, 
the  mediators  who  obtained  for  him  the  favour  of  heav* 
en,  or  propitiated  its  anger.  How  soon  the  tenets  of 
their  thcolo;n,'  may  have  been  introdtircd  into  Persia, 
is  not  dear :  but.  as  they  were  a  Median  Uibe,  it  is 
only  with  the  union  of  the  t«ro  nations  under  Ornia 
that  they  can  have  begun  to  occupy  the  station  which 
we  find  them  filling  at  the  Persian  court.  If  the  ro* 
lii;ion  of  Zoroaster  was  originally  pure  and  sublima, 
It  speedtly  degenomtod,  and  allied  itself  to  maay  veqr 
gross  and  bidaooo  fems  of  eoperatitien :  and  if  wt 
were  to  judge  of  its  tendency  by  the  practirr  of  ita 
[  votarim,  we  should  be  led  to  think  of  it  more  haisUv 
I  or  moto  li^tly  than  it  may  probably  hove  deserrag. 
I  The  court  msnner:<  eqoslly  marked  by  1  ixtiTv  and 
!  cruelty:  by  Idxury  rcUned  till  it  had  killed  ail  natural 
i  eojoytnont,  and  by  cruelty  carried  to  the  most  loath- 
some  excesses  that  perverted  ingenuity  could  suggeat. 
It  ia  above  aU  the  atrociooa  barbarity  of  tha  womta 
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dnt  fllf  Hm  Pwii«a  dwioiclM  with  tboir  tnost  honid 
•tnfM:  tndwstflinifionitlMtuiwaooieMtlMdiMd- 

fill  depravity  of  ihoir  churacler,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
ibeir  influeDce.  Cramped  by  liie  rigid  forms  of  a 
pompoat  and  wrMiiaooM  ccramooMl,  aanoaaded  hy 
th«  niitiistprs  of  their  artificial  wants,  and  guarded  fmm 
every  bretilh  of  irulU  and  frvedom,  the  auecessors  ot 
Cjiut  must  have  been  more  than  men  if  they  bad  not 
become  the  slaves  of  their  priests,  their  eunuchs,  and 
their  wives.  The  contsgion  of  these  vices  undoubt- 
edly spread  through  the  nation :  the  I'ersiuns  were 
moat  ezpoaed  to  it*  thfj  were  in  the  immediate 
neighboorboed  of  tho  coon.  Yet  thoro  m  bo  difllcal- 
fv  111  (  oncciving  that,  long  nfEer  the  people  had  h>sl 
the  original  punty  and  simplicity  of  their  manoor^,  the 
tnblo  yoath  of  PWaia  may  havo  boon  atill  educated  in 
the  severe  discipline  of  their  ancestors,  which  is  rep- 
resented as  nearly  resembling  the  SpaiUn.  They  may 
have  been  accustomed  to  spare  diet  and  hard  toil,  and 
trained  to  the  use  of  horses  and  aims.  Theae  exer- 
cises do  not  create  and  are  not  saflSetent  to  keep  alire 
the  warlike  spirit  of  a  nstion,  any  more  ihan  rulers  and 
precepu  to  feric  ita  moral  character.  The  Persian 
yooth  may  atill  bavo  been  traed  to  repoat  ttw  pntMo 


of  truih  and  justice  fror 


iilflhnnj,  in  the  later 


Ceriod  of  llieir  htilory.  as  ihcy  ha<l  wlitn  Cyrus  up- 
nided  the  Greeks  with  their  artifices  and  liot:  and 
yet  in  their  riper  years  they  might  (.urpass  them,  as  «t 
Cunsza,  in  falsehood  and  cunning,  as  iituch  as  ihay 
WWe  bolow  tbom  in  skill  and  courage.  Graduallv, 
kMrover,  the  ancient  diaeiptine  oither  becuao  wholly 
•baolete  or  dogenerated  into  empty  forma ;  and  the 
nation  ear  k  that  state  of  utttr  corruption  and  im- 
becility which  Xenophoo,  or,  rather,  the  author  of  the 
chapter  that  eonclodoa  bio  biatortetl  romance,  has 
painted,  not  from  imat^ination,  bm  from  the  voiy  life. 
— (TAir/ifffl/rj  Ct recce,  vol.  2,  p.  185,  ac  jij  ) 

Psvslci's  Sisoa,  a  part  of  tM  Indian  Ocenn,  on  the 
eoast  of  Peraia  and  Arabia,  now  called  the  Penion 
Gidf. 

Paasis,  or  Pbksia  Pboprr,  theoriginal  province  of 
the  Peraiana.   (Fid.  PMaia.) 
PtaaTtra,  or  Aotoa  Ptiattrt  Ftaeeoa^  a  Roman  aat- 

iriHt,  was  horn  at  Volatorrn-,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about 
the  SOth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  34.  He 
wee  of  equestrian  rank.  He  leat  hie  ^tber  al  the  age 
of  sir  years,  and  his  mother,  Fulvia  5>iiscnna.  marrird 
a  second  time,  but  the  stepfather  whuiu  she  gave  iitr 
aoo  livedonly  a  short  p«riod.  Pentua  appears  to  have 
abown  towaida  his  mother  tb'^  strongest  Hlial  affection. 
He  was  trained  at  Volaterne  till  his  twelfth  year,  and 
he  then  prooeedt  d  to  Home,  where  he  studied  gram- 
mar under  liheromua  Palsmon,  and  rhetoric  under  Vir- 
fbihie  Ftaeeoa.    At  the  age  of  aiiteen  he  became  a 

Qiil  of  Annri'O.H  Corniilws.  a  Stoic  philosoithcr,  who 
come  from  Leptis  in  .\frica  to  settle  at  Rome. 
Lucan,  the  poet,  w-ts  his  fcllow-diaeiple  in  Ae  echoot 
of  Corniitiis.  }*er3ius  and  Cnrnafns  were  hound  to 
each  other  by  feelmgs  more  liiic  iho-fe  of  father  and 
son,  than  such  as  usually  aubsist  between  preceptor 
and  scholar.  This  friendship  continued  withotit  inter- 
ruption till  the  death  of  Persius,  which  took  piiicc  ui 
his  28th  or  3()th  yi  ar  Tho  poet  bequeathed  his  books 
and  a  large  aum  of  money  to  Comuiua,  who,  however, 
deotmed  to  loeeivo  the  latter,  and  gave  it  op  to  the 
aiaters  of  Persins  The  materials  lor  a  life  of  Per 
aiaa  are  scanty,  but  tbcy  are  sufficient  to  show  bim 
in  a  very  favourable  tight.  Amid  prevailing  corrup- 
tion, he  maintained  a  hi^h  moral  character.  He  rnn- 
aistontly  applied  his  principles  as  a  Stoic  to  the  pur- 
poaea  of  MfKliacipline.  His  acquainunce  with  men 
and  thinga  waa  the  tesoH  of  private  study  more  than 
of  actual  eonverae  with  the  world,  so  that,  as  his  wri- 
tings testify,  he  viewed  human  life  as  he  thought  it 
ahould  be,  rather  than  as  it  really  waa.  Diflanot  opin' 
katainfonnedof  Faidnoaaa  "  ' 
MM 


Quin* 


titian  and  Martial,  with  aome  of  the  early  Claiiiai 
wrltaca,  bear  a  high  testimony  tokia  merits,  u  do  like^ 
wise  several  modem  critics.  Others  consider  him  aoi 
worth  reading.  Gi£ford,  who  studied  him  thorougii^, 
aaya,  among  many  eulogies  of  him,  "His  lifentybi 
rontemplatid  with  unabated  pleasure;  the  virtue  Iw 
recommends  he  practised  in  the  fullest  extent;  and,  it 
an  age  when  few  have  acquired  a>determiniiec)nnc- 
ter,  he  left  behind  him  an  eataS^hed  repuuiion  far 
genius,  learning,  and  worth." — ^Tbe  works  of  Peraae 
consist  of  SIX  satires,  with  a  prologue.  The  metre  ol 
the  latter  is  of  the  kind  called  ChoUambie  (haMli» 
bic),  being  an  lambio  trinMtar,  with  a  apomlae  in  da 

si.Tth  place  instead  of  an  iambus.  ThcSatitM  coriU  n 
altogciher  only  6S0  bozameters  \  and  in  sone  mtm* 
scripts  they  are  given  aa  one  eaotnaoBBfraik.  ^IM> 

cr  Persius  wrote  more  than  we  now  po«5r«.  j?  ;lx 
author  of  lus  life  attributed  to  Suetonius  ^iBmu,  we 
know  not ;  but  aince  Quintilian  and  Martial  wfitA  M 
his  claims  to  distinction,  tboogb  he  left  "oidf  OH 
book,*'  wo  shotild  conclude  that  no  other  pndnetkn 
of  his  was  known  in  their  time  The  c'fiicf  ififetof 
Peraiua  is.  an  affected  obacatity  of  stjk,  vhicb  i* 
groat  and  so  general  tiiat  tbece  aie  lew  idwkweh 
read  these  ]■<  r'nr'n- '-ces  for  the  first  time,  wbose  prtig- 
rcss  is  not  ariCKted  at  almost  every  line  bj  some  d.fB- 
culty  that  preeenia  itself.  It  has  been  coojectQ-tl 
and  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  tbst  or.*.'  c:'  ti* 
causes  of  the  great  obscurity  of  Pcnms  a  ibc  ciuiwn 
witli  which  he  constantlj  conceab  his  attacks  vfot 
Nero.  The  8dioliaat,inoi«over,  expressly  tuies,«ak 
regard  to  eereral  of  the  poet,  that  thqr  nm 

intended  lor  the  emperor.  This  may  be  a  ^ut^l:^e^lt 
apology  for  Persius  aa  far  as  Nero  ia  coocemed;  bit 
why  allow  the  eame  oboennty  to  pervade  tkt  iwt  af 
his  poem  ^  The  Satires  of  jPcrsuis  v,ovM.  m  he:,  be 
absolutely  unintelligible  for  us,  if  wo  bad  ooC  iIk  la- 
bours of  an  aneient  acholiast,  w,  lalker,  a  cribeltda 
of  extracts  from  several  scholiasts,  to  guide «;  ui 
even  with  this  aid  wc  are  frequently  unable  to  coo- 
pfdMnd  the  meaning  of  the  satirist.  The  roodtiiioi 
■eema  irresistible,  that  much  of  this  obscunty  iioeaf 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  poet's  miod,  telH» 
fecled  coiici-^em  SH,  and  to  the  >how  of  t  rudiil^Jn  wliicb 
he  is  80  fond  vf  esbibumg.  Some  allies,  who  on* 
demn  the  tie^ltgent  stylo  of  Hoiaee,  give  d»fRA^ 
eiice  to  Persms  as  a  Batirist  on  accOTint  of  the  jrest* 
harmony  of  his  hexameters.  Melody  of  dicitoo,  how- 
ever, cannot  compensate  for  the  warn  of  persjacaay; 
besides,  the  style  of  Horace,  in  hi.-*  satires,  i«  pcB^pOie 
ly  made  to  approximate  to  that  of  UuuIm  life,  h 
must  appear  sinprtaing  that  PWaitn  is  to  rcK.'V(^ 
epecting  the  gmaa  vicoa  and  imoiorality  of  ibe  ^  is 
which  he  lived.   The  beat  way  of  accoiintiagftrdii 

is  to  ascribe  it  to  the  retired  life  led  hy  tlic  yci'tJi'nf 

poet  in  the  bosom  of  a  virtuous  family,  and  cook- 
(pent  want  of  ezpeiienee  in  the  ejceaeea  of  die  dif 

The  best  editions  of  Porsius  sre.  that  of  Ijj.ic  ("inz- 
hon,  revised  by  his  son  Meric,  Lf'"J  ,  1G47, 4io  ;  BciA. 
Xorib.,  1631,  8vo  ;  Koenig,  Go/t,  lt*0:t.  Svo.  »d 
;ilfO  with  Ruj>ert'!i  edition  of  Juvenal,  6/**^ ,  l8Si 

PkKTiNAX.  Puhlius  Htivius,  a  Roman  eoiperof 
ter  the  death  of  Comtnodus,  was  boro  about  .K.D- 
at  Villa  Martia,  near  Aiba  Pompeia.  m  iht  baaki  <f 
the  Tanarus,  in  the  modem  Pf<diaoafc  Hii 
wa^*  a  frcedman,  who  dealt  in  charco.il,  an  iKpotOit 
article  of  fuel  to  Italy  even  at  the  present  day  He 
received  from  hia  parent  a  good  edaeatioa,  tod  aas 
placed  by  him  under  the  tuition  of  SuIpiciMApolB" 
naris,  a  celebrated  gramuiana!),  who  it  reptiW^'l"''*''" 
tioned  by  Aulus  Gelliua.   Pertinax became  a  profcieal 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  lanfrtTsgcs ;  and,  sfw  tk> 
death  of  his  master,  he  taught  gramniar  himsrif.  B*» 
being  dissatisfied  wifb  the  small  profiu  of  ki^  p:^'^- 
sion,  be  entered  the  army ;  and,  btflU  asaisi«I  ht^ 
inianat  of  LolUaooa  Avitii%  a  lUD  «r  i 
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)f ,  and  bif  fatWt  patrmut  b*  ww  praniotdl  to  « 

comniaDd    He  was  sent  to  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  co- 
hort, and  served  wiih  dtstioetion  afatiMt  Ibe  Paxibians, 
«Ml«r  L.  yenie,  the  collMig[M  «7  Muam  Aareliua. 
He  W39  aAerward  sent  to  Britain,  wbiere  he  remained 
for  (omc  tune.    He  subaequently  aerved  in  Moeaia, 
Genuany,  and  Dacia,  but,  upon  some  auapicion  of  hia 
CMttj,  h»  WM  rwaUed  by  Marcos  Aonritoa.  H«vijif 
el«ii«4  biowdf,  be  wn  ntde  pretor,  and  eonmiadtr 
of  Oav  fL^^'.  icgion,  ant]  obtaitted  the  rank  of  senator. 
Betng  eeiit  to  Khatia  and  Norioam,  be  drOTe  away  the 
iHme  Gerami  aibce.  Hi*  ami  promotion  ma  to  the 
eeasolate,  and  he  publicly  rcrrived  the  praise  of  Mar- 
eoa  Aurelius,  ia  ibc  senate  and  ia  the  camp,  for  hia 
4htingiii^ied  aervicea.    In  Syria  he  aaaiated  in 
preuiag  the  revoU  of  Avitua  Caasius.    He  was  next 
icmoTcd  to  the  command  of  the  legions  on  the  Dau- 
ube,  and  was  made  governor  of  Mcesia  and  Dacia,  and 
aftrnwd  ntimed  to  Syria  aa  goveroor,  wbare  be  re- 
amiiwd  onsU  the  deatb  of  Maieoi.   Oapittrifnoa  says, 
that  his  conduct  was  irreprehenaible  till  '.ht  tiinc  of  hi* 
Syrian  government,  when  he  enriched  bim««if,  and  his 
eoodoci  baeama  Ibe  subject  of  popalar  caoavra.  On 
his  return  to  Rx)me,  he  was  banished  by  Perennis,  the 
favoorite  of  Comrnodus,  to  his  native  country,  Ligu- 
lla.    Here  he  adorned  Villa  Martis  with  sumptuoua 
ImUiiiga,  in  the  midst  of  which,  however,  he  left  bis 
boBiUe,  paternal  cottage  untouched.    He  remained 
three  years  in  I.iguria.    After  the  death  of  Perennia, 
Coouoodoa  comroisaionod  hhn  to  pncaad  to  Britain, 
isbara  Iba  tieantiooaneaa  of  tba  tcoopa  bad  daganaiatad 
into  mutiny.    On  his  arrival,  the  aoldiera  wished  to  sa- 
bte  bim  as  emperor,  and  wete  with  difficulty  prevent' 
ad  by  Pertinaz,  who  aeama  to  have  foaod  the  disci- 
pline of  the  legions  in  a  most  deplorable  state.   One  of 
ti<e  legions  revolted  against  hiiu  ;  aud,  in  trying  to  re- 
pree*  the  revolt,  be  was  wounded  and  left  among  the 
dead.   On  hia  recovery  ba  puniahed  the  mutineers, 
and  aoKctted  the  emperor  (or  nia  recall,  as  hia  attempts 
a:  restoring  discipline  had  rendered  him  obnoxioua  to 
lha  armj.    He  waa  then  aenl  aa  procooaul  to  Africa, 
aod  waa  aftanraid  made  ptafedt  or  Room,  in  wbidi  o^ 
ftce  he  showed  much  niodoration  and  humanity.  Af- 
ter the  nnarder  of  Commodus,  two  uf  the  conapuratora, 
I^tu»  and  Electus,  went  to  Pertinax  and  offered  bim 
the  empire,  which  the  latter  at  first  refused,  but  after- 
ward accepted,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  tiie 
senate  on  the  night  previous  to  the  first  of  January, 
AJ).  193.   In  the  apeccb  which  Pertinaz  delivered 
ea  the  occasion,  he  said  aomething  complimentary  to 
I^tus,  to  whom  he  owed  the  empire,  on  which  Q 
Soatus  Falco,  one  of  the  conaula,  obaerved,  that  it  waa 
aaay  to  fbioaea  what  bind  of  an  ampatar  be  wooM 
rraVe,  if  he  allowed  the  ministers  of  the  atrocities  of 
Commodna  to  retain  ibetr  placea.    Pertinax  mildly  re- 
plied.   Ton  a«a  but  a  young  consul,  and  do  not  yet 
know  the  necessity  of  for'_'!viiii;.    These  men  have 
obeyed  the  orders  of  their  master  Comrnodus,  but  they 
did  it  reloctanlly,  aa  they  have  ahown  whenever  tbejT 
bad  an  oppoftanity."   He  then  repaired  to  the  impa- 
rial  pdaea,  where  he  gave  a  banquet  to  the  magiatratea 
afi<l  principal  senators,  according  to  ancient  custom. 
The  hiatoriao  Dio  Casaiua  waa  one  of  the  gnaata. 
FMlfaax  lacaOad  Otoae  who  bad  been  osUed  for  treO' 
son  nnder  Comrnodus,  and  cleared  from  obloquy  the 
antemoiy  of  those  who  had  been  unjustly  put  to  death- 
Bat  his  attempts  to  restore  discipline  in  thearmjf  aHan* 
i'.ed  the  afTeclions  of  the  aoldiera,  who  had  been  ac- 
d^'-omed  to  license  during  the  reign  of  Comuiodus. 

he  found  the  treasurv  empty,  he  aold  the  atatuea, 
tbe  Hate,  and  all  the  valuable  objecta  amassed  by  bis 
pTca«ceasor.  Dy  this  means  he  collected  money  to 
p^T  the  praetorians,  and  to  make  the  usual  gifts  to  the 
people  of  Home.  He  publicly  declared  that  he  wouUl 
fMai?e  no  lagaeiaa  or  inhaiitaoeo  fian  any  one,  aod 
teMriied  aeyent  tttto  ttrf  toOiwbieli  bad  be«i 


imposed  by  Conunodaa.   PaHinax  waa  eberiahed  by 

the  aenate  and  people  ;  but  the  turbulent  prarlorianiL 
secretly  encouraged  by  the  traitor  I^ius,  coospirM 
agaioat  tba  now  enMinr.  After  otTenng  the  empiit 
to  several  persona,  tney  went  to  tlie  r  i'  i  c  three  hun- 
dred in  number.  The  friends  of  PerUnai  urged  bin 
to  conceal  himself  until  the  storm  had  pasted  ;  but  the 
emperor  said  that  aacb  conduct  would  be  unworthy  of 
bit  rank ;  and  be  appaeied  before  the  mutineers,  and 
calrn'v  rcmonatrated  with  then,  'if  on  the  guilt  of  their 
attempt.  His  words  were  making  an  imprcaaion  upon 
them,  when  one  of  the  aoldiera,  a  Gonan  bf  birtfa, 
threw  his  spear  at  him,  and  wounded  him  in  thebrt  asl. 
Pertmax  then  covered  his  face,  and,  praying  the  gods 
to  avenge  hia  murder,  waa  alain  by  tlie  other  aoldiera, 
Electus  alone  defended  him  as  Ion;;  h<_-  cci  lij,  and 
was  killed  with  htm.  The  soldit-ts  cut  uil  the  iiead  of 
Pertinax  and  carried  it  into  their  camp,  md  then  pat 
up  the  empiie  at  auctioik  oOmog  it  to  tiw  highest  bid- 
der. It  was  pmdiaaad  by  IMdnia  Jalianofl.  Pertinaz 
was  67  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  87  davs  ( Cap- 
Uoi.,  Vtt.  Pert.—Dio  Cat*.,  78,  i.—Encvcl.  Utt/ul 
KnowL,  TOL  17,  p.  fi09.) 

PibcsTa,  now  Perugia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
distinguished  cutca  of  Etruria,  aituate  at  the  south- 
eaatern  extremity  of  Lac  us  1'raaymenua,  or  Logo  di 
Perugia.  The  era  of  its  foundation  long  prtcrtlrd 
that  of  Rome,  though  the  precise  period  cannot  be  as- 
certained with  certainty.  In  conjunction  witb  tht 
other  Etnirian  atataa,  it  loqg  raaiated  tbe  Roman 


but,  when  ledtieed,  it  became  a  powerful  and  wealdiy 

ally.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  about  709  .\.U.C.. 
under  the  consulship  of  C.  Vibiua  Panaa ;  and,  some 
years  after,  auatainao  a  memorable  aiege,  in  wbieb  A» 
tony  held  out  against  Octavius  Ccaar,  but  wns  at  last 
forced  by  fauuiio  to  surrender.  On  this  occasion, 
mVMf  of  the  Perusiana  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
city  waa  accidentally  burned ;  a  madman  having  set 
fire  to  his  own  house,  a  general  conflagration  enaued- 
{Apputn,  Bell.  Civ.,  5,  49.  —  Compare  Veil.  Faiere., 
S,  74.— /'lonu,  4,  5.—^.,  VU.  Aug.,  96.)  Fo. 
maia  appeora,  bawvvar,  to  hav«  riwn  a^n  from  fte 
ruins,  according  to  Appian  and  Dio  Cassius  (48,  15); 
and  under  the  £mperor  Justinian  we  find  it  main- 
taining a  aooeeeaful  aiege  against  the  GoAa.  {Orw 
mcr't  Ancienl  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  319.) 
PikSCENMiua.     Vid.  Niger. 

PaaaiNUs  (gfn. -un/is;  in  Greek  Iltaaivov(,  gen. 
'OvvTOf),  a  city  of  Galatia,  on  tbe  river  Saogsriua,  aod 
near  the  weatem  confines,  according  to  D'AnviUe'a 
map.  It  was  of  very  early  origin,  but  chieliy  famous 
on  account  of  the  woiahio  of  Cybale.  Stiabo  aaya. 
tbal  Meant  Dtndjmua  (wbenee  abe  waa  named  Dm 
dymene)  rose  above  the  town.  So  great  was  thi 
fame  of  the  slirine  and  atatue  of  the  goddesa,  that  tlie 
Romana.  enjoined,  aa  it  ia  aaid,  hy  the  Sibylline  booba^ 
caused  (he  laltcr  to  be  convcvrf!  to  Kotit,  iincc  iho 
safely  of  the  stale  was  deciariu  to  dcpena  on  us  re- 
moval to  Italy.  A  apeciat  embassy  waa  sent  to  King 
Attain^  to  nqoeat  nia  aaaiatance  on  tbia  occasion : 
this  aorere^n  received  tbe  Roman  depotiea  with  great 
kindness  and  hospitality,  and,  having  conveyed  them 
to  Pessinus,  obtained  for  them  perimaaioo  to  remoTO 
tile  atatne  of  tlie  mother  of  the  goda,  whicb  waa  no 
thing  else  but  a  great  stone.  On  its  arrival  at  Rome, 
it  waa  received  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  the 
Roman  senate  and  people,  headed  by  Scipio  Nasica, 
who  had  been  selected  for  tin's  otTice  by  tbe  i  ntionnf 
voice  as  the  best  citizen,  according  to  the  injunclioo 
of  the  Pythian  oracfe.  Thia  took  place  in  uie  year 
547  U.C.,  near  the  ctoae  of  the  aecond  Punic  war 
iUv.,  39,  10,  aeqq.—StrtA.,  567.)  Stcphanoa  of  By 
zaniiumafiJrms,  that  Pi.  -<  :  us  originally  bore  the  nama 
of  Arabysa,  when  the  dtktrict  in  wbicb  it  atood  be- 
longed to  tbe  Caneooea;  but  be  doaa  not  maaotian 
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jyx., ».  0.  'ApofujA*)  H«rodi»a  tod  Ammiaoas  g^ve 
vnioM  dmmtiom  of  tlw  aaao  of  Pteinn*,  wlneh  «• 

not  worth  repeating.  {Hetvd.,  1,  11. — Amnvan.  Mar- 
9tU.f  S2|  22. — Compare  Sieph.  By:.,  s.  v.  lUvtiivoif.) 
It  wwM  aeem  that  the  inbabttanta  of  Pewinufl,  after 
partinfT  with  the  imago  of  their  goddess  to  ihc  Ro- 
mans, hid  »ttU  anotber  one  m  store,  fur  we  learu  from 
Livy,  that  the  wonhip  of  Cjbelo  wa«  still  obaenred  in 
thie  city  after  iti  occupition  by  the  Gaula,  aince  the 
priest  H  jf  the  goddeu  are  aaid  to  have  aent  a  de|»ota- 
tioD  to  the  army  of  Manlius,  when  on  the  banka  of  the 
Su^ua.  (Zmnt,  38,  18.)  Polybiiu  moaliona  ttai 
nniMe  of  the  indiTufnab  who  then  presided  0V6r  tbs 
worsliif)  and  tfttnple  of  Cybcle.  {Polyb  ,  fragm  ^  20, 
i.)  la  the  fourth  ceotuiy,  alto,  the  Koipecor  Joltao 
taiiMd  away  fnm  hit  lioe  of  meh  •SumI  tie  Pur- 
sians,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  snrine.  (Amm. 
Marcdl.,  22,  H.) — Pessinus  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
ToUatoboii,  who  settled  in  this  part  of  iko  ooontry, 
and,  according  to  Slrabo's  arrom^t.  'ass  a  place  of 
considerable  trade.  It  sank  in  importance  under  the 
I ;  and  aithouffh  Const4MitiQe  the  Great,  in  hia 
ir  anuumiiMiit  of  ue  proTincea,  nade  Pessinus  the 
oamtri  of  Wertorn  Oafetia  (Oalatia  Salutaru  —Hier- 
ocles,  [)  697),  yet  ibe  city  trradually  disappeared  from 
DoUce  after  the  conuDoocement  of  tite  aixth  ceoturv. — 
OMtl  oneortmi^  otleta  with  regard  to  tho  nto  of  this 
place,  since  its  ruins  have  not  been  explored  by  any 
modem  traveller.  From  ibe  Attlontne  lltiierarjr  we 
know  that  it  was  ninety-three  miles  from  Ancyra,  with 
whfrh  il  communicated  through  Germa,  Vindia,  nru! 
Papiria  Oenna,  ibu  first  of  Uiese  stattoaa,  is  known 
to  answer  tu  Yerma.,  on  the  modm  Mid  leading  from 
Maln-dMr  to  Anejm :  the  Itinerary  woald  lead  us  to 
placo  it  diteen  miles  from  that  site,  towards  the  San^ 
garius.  Th<  Tdlili  lur;*  rary,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
o  route  from  DoryUum  to  Pcasuraa,  by  Midaura  and 
Weeam,  and  alloira  seventy'Mvm  taiM  Ibr  tho  wbolo 
distance.  But  the  road  from  Doryteam  to  Ancyra 
did  not  pass  by  Peasinos,  but  by  Arcbelaium  and  Ger- 
MOt  M  sppears  from  anotber  route  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  (p.  202),  so  that  it  is  evident  that  Pessinus 
could  not  have  been  situated  where  Colonel  Lcakc 
woald  place  it,  beyond  Jaliopolis,  or  Goidiom,  on  the 
nght  bank  of  tjie  Saoiniiiia,  nd  notr  iu  junction  with 
ae  Htenii,  u  it  wooM  tiini  ha^  boon  exactly  on  the 
road  to  Ancyra,  and  such  a  route  as  thai  by  Germa 
woakl  never  have  beeo  given  in  the  Antomae  Itinc- 
niy.  We  ooght  thafefiwe,  perhaps,  to  look  Ibr  the 
ri:n<^  of  Prpvumt  not  far  from  the  left  bank  nf  the 
hangarius,  somewhere  in  the  prcat  angle  it  makt«  be- 
tween iu  juDCtioii  with  the  Yrrma,  and  th«  i'ursek. 
hk  La^*a  map,  the  ruins  of  Pesaiims  are  laid  dowii  in 
tho  direction  which  we  have  just  uienlioned,  on  a  site 
called  Kahi,  but  the  authority  for  thia  is  not  given. 
(Cramer's  Ana  J/tiaer,  vol  2,  p.  86,  atqt. — Lioke't 
Ttur,  p.  88,  Tho  temple  of  Cybcle  at  Pessi- 

nus, as  also  its  porticoes,  were  of  white  marble,  and 
oorrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove.  The  city  was  in- 
dablod  for  th«ao  daeomtione  to  tho  Ithiga  of  Per;^- 
mns.  Thp  priests  of  the  gor^rlr'f:  wf  re  at  one  lime 
high  in  rank  and  dignity,  and  possessed  of  great  piivi- 
loges  and  emoluments.    (Strab  ,  667.) 

PetilIa,  I.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Brattii,  on  the  coast  of  the  Tarcnline  Gulf,  and  to  the 
north  of  Croiona.  It  was  fabled  to  have  been  settled 
fagr  Philoctetoa  after  tho  Tman  war.  ( Virg.,  JE*^ 
%  401.)  In  the  opinion  of  tna  most  judicious  and 
best  informed  topographers,  it  occupied  the  situation 
of  the  luodero  Strongoh.  {HoUUn.,  ad  StepL  J^z., 
p.  807.— /?<»iiofi«//i,  vol.  1 ,  p.  808.)  TUa  amall  town, 
of  whoso  earlier  history  wo  have  no  particulars,  gave 
a  sinking  proof  of  its  fidelity  tu  the  Romans  in  the 
socoud  Punic  war,  when  it  refused  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  Brattian  r-.t-.r^  m  jomv.:^  thi  C.ir 
Aiginiina.  In  coosequenoe  ol  ima  resoluiiou,  it  was  l 
WW  * 


boaiegcd  hy  Hannibal,  and,  \hmA  i— Mimd  hx 
Ronana,  it  hM  ovt  ontil  ladaead  to  thi  hat 

ily  of  famine;  nor  was  it  till  all  the  leather  Id  ihi 
town,  as  well  as  the  bark  and  yoang  shoots  of  im^ 
and  the  grass  in  the  streets,  had  bam  coannNd  6r 
subsistence,  that  they  at  length  suneodered.  {Vil 
Patcrc,  6,  6 — Lie,  23,  30.)  Ptolemy  inconecth 
classes  Pettlta  with  the  inland  towns  of  Magna  Gmen 
(p.  67),  and  Strabo  confounds  it  with  ik-  Lucukian 
Pelilia.  {Cratner'a  Anc.  Italy,  \-qI  2,  p. 
A  town  of  Lucania,  confounded  by  Strabo  with  (In 
BnitliaB  Potilia.  U  ia  auppeeed  to  have  hMDntntid 
ott  what  ia  now  tho  Mtmu  idh  8hU»,  net  fcr  fi« 
P»stum.    (Cramer's  An.:.  Ilalj/,  vol.  2,  p.  3R8  ) 

PsTiui^s,  an  mdividual  at  Kome,  sonsBed  Ca^ 
lalMwa.   Aeeoidiag  to  tlto  aohalksta  OD  Horace  (Sit, 

1,  4, 94),  he  had  been  governor  of  the  Ci|  Uo!  Tbey 
add,  i^iat  ha  was  accused  of  ittvuig  stolen,  donif  iw 
office,  a  gold  crown  consecrated  to  Jofilaii  uAvm, 
having  jtlrad  his  cause  in  prrson,  he  was  aerjonted  br 
the  judges  m  ordttr  to  grauiy  Augustus,  wrJ;  «ii<om 
ha  waa  on  friendly  terma.  Hence,  they  i^,  aroie  hit 
sorname  of  CajntoUnuM.  One  pait.  at  kist*  of  the 
atory  ia  incorrect,  since  the  CajnfalW  «Mt  a  taiadi 
of  the  Peiilian  farnil,  1  irj^:  before  this.  (Compaia 
VaiUtnl,  Num.  Fam.  Horn.,  vol  S,  p.  223.)  VTm 
degree  of  credit  in  dno  to  tlia  rait  of  the  nanaure  it 
is  hard  to  say.  A  full  examination  oflhaaMajMnt 
is  made  by  Wielaod  {ad  Hvrat.,  L  e.). 

PsToaiais,  a  celahntad  astrologer  and  pkikatftn 
of  Krn  pt  He  wrote,  according  to  Soidaa,  aa  uta^ 
logical  worli,  compiled  from  the  sacred  boob*,  aWfr 
Use  concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptiaoi,  dec- 
{Suida*,  s.  v.^PHh^,  S.  23.Wi«»^  6,  m^Atk- 
naiu,  3.  p.  114  — Jaeota,  mi  AntluL  6r.,wLiBt 

2,  p.  A70.~  Sa'mu.^.,  de  Ann.  Clim  ,  p  56,3a.) 
Ptoloray  ev^where  calls  him  'Apxaiof,  aadHjt  ikt 
he  and  Noeopaiw  wtra  tho  aothom  vfr 
u)'(j)7/c,  tbat  is,  of  tlie  art  of  computing  i  p«icti'» 
nativitv  from  an  enumeration  of  "  clunactenc  jfcan,'' 
reference  bainf  also  bad  at  the  aaiaotiiiiilftte|i» 

tiOT^  nf  thf*  «t!!r?     ( SalmaM.,  I.  c.) 

i'lciK.*,  1.  i  Lily  Ol  Arabia,  tlie  capital  of  do  !6h 
batlnsi,  and  giving  name  to  the  division  of  ibc  comin 
called  Arabia  PotXM.    k  waaaitaatoaahottdatua 
below  the  aoothoni  bomdaiy  of  PilaatiiN.  Tbeoifr 
nary  form  of  \\w  naniG  is  Pt-tra  (//  IT^riw);  Josfphw. 
however,  in  some  placea  gives  the  neuter  pluzti  ^rs 
Ilfrpd),  and  tnant  of  tho  Chorch-fatbeta  the  feniniM 
plural  Petra  (al  IleTpat).    Tlie  appellatioo  pwo  td 
the  city  originated  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  «» litoi- 
tion.    It  stood  on  an  elevated  plain,  and  vu  well 
plied  with  fountains  and  Ireea  ;  but  all  an»ndw« 
rockt,  which  ouly  allowed  an  access  to  the  place  «• 
one  side,  and  that  a  difficult  one.    Hence  the  name «« 
the  place,  from  irtr^       lock."   The  cocfitn  be- 
yond thia,  especially  towaida  (ha  haidaia  of  Vtletvj^. 
w;is  ^  cfnuinued  Bandv  \sa>u      AccorJlng  to  I>.i<lc- 
rus  SicuUjs  (19,  66),  there  waa  no  city  u  ttogw 
ter  in  tho  timo  of  Anttgooua,  but  only  a  place itwH? 
fortified  by  nature,  and  supplied  with  Mmmuac*^ 
that  were  used  as  dwellings.    Here,  upon  a  rock(m 
rtvuf  irfTpaf),  the  Nabathai  were  accattoined  toktn 
their  families  and  plunder  whenever  they  weotosy 
tant  expeditions,  and  this  served  them  as  aatwop* 
The  troops  of  Aiuigonua,  on  their  sudden  m^*: 
tho  coontiy,  found  in  thia  apot  a  laige  qia^'v  ^ 
ftanktncenee  and  nynfa,  and  alao  ihomidu''^^ 
in  silver.    {Drod  J.c.)    The  incense  sod  mTtih »w)w 
that  they  carried  on  an  oreriand  traffic  vnth  the  oetglt- 
hoonng  eommoidtioa,  ond  it  ia  to  thia  same  traffic  tut 
ihf  city  of  Pelra  ow.-d  it>  on;7in     .M!  siib.-sc<;'.tnl 
lera  speak  of  Pelra  as  a  ciiy,  auti  an  imporUt.i  |pl«« 
of  trade.    Eckhcl  gives  a  coin,  oo  which  w«  find  ^ 
inscription  'A  V';       He  roo  M^rp^^ao^. 
be  genome,  it  shows  that  m  the  tin*  « thi  r-^" 
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Hadrian,  Pe(n  not  only  belonged  to 
hai  hftd  tlao  adopted  the  niaie  or  it»  ct.^ 
CSw.,  66,  !4  )   The  8tmn«  (and  thb  Church  fatlliera) 

rail  this  place  Bhili-m  {'VtKiu)  aIkcK   alj-o  dcnc'Ufi 

*'  a  rack and  ^rAtimne  (  Apeic^. — JoacpJbw,  4lil. 
Ml.  4»  7).  Jotepbw  «litw  tlttl  Attn  dM  b  Ht 

nri^hbouThood  ;  he  calls  it  in  this  passage  Arke  CApKjj) 
bv  coiitrAcUon.  {AtU.  Jud.,  ^,  A.)  St.  Jerome  makes 
It  ih(  ;>acno  with  the  Sela  of  8ei^t«re  (2  Kings,  14, 
1).  Tmea  of  the  Syrmn  rame  remained  at  a  late 
petiod,  and  we  find  the  placti  mentioned  bv  Abiilfcda 
MMler  ibe  appellation  of  Ar  Kskim,  with  the  remark 
iha  thaw  ««•  dweUiiig*  bm  cui  oai  of  the  rock. 
D^iUmllo  mmm  tt  meomcdy  Kmrui.  Petn  seems 
not  to  Iiavr  continued  a  place  of  'raJe  for  any  very  long 
tme;  at  least  Ammjanus  MarceUtous  is  aibnt  re- 
specting it,  thoogfa  he  ■iWMitiii  vwy  carefully  the 
important  places  in  this  region.  Pelra  lay,  according 
to  Dwdorus  (19.  108),  at  the  diatence  of  300  stadia 
fteoi  the  Dead  Sea ;  «mI,  Mcordiag  tft  flinbo  (779), 
fhtee  or  four  daye'  journey,  or  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
geographical  miles  in  a  soathera  direction  from  Jert- 
eho — The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  were  for  a  long 
IHM  widiMoeerad  by  mod«m  tnteOtrs.  Burckhardt 
«d  Baae,  it  hst,  d»roverad  them  at  Wady  Mowua, 
in  mvz,  but  could  not  give  thrtii  a  cIo^l  eT.aniination 
tiiroujrn  fear  of  the  Arabs.  In  1828,  two  i-rench 
tnreilers.  De  la  Boide  tod  LhttBt,  vintad  tile  spot, 
and  fwr  a  dr'cription  of  the  ruins;  but  the  best  and 
fullest  accu  [it  ss  that  afforded  by  the  pagea  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  w!,o  was  at  Pctra  in  1836.  {Inddcnis  of 
TrMS^  Tol.  2,  p.  60,  tf(jq. — Mannert.  Gfo<;r.,  vol. 
•.pt  t,  p.  137,  id  ei.y—ll.  A  fortress  of  .Macedo- 
nia, amon}]:  the  mountains  beyond  Libelhra,  the  po»- 
■■ssioo  of  which  waa  di»QlM  by  the  Penrbaebi  of 
ThsMalf  and  tho  king*  «rMae«dem.  (£fv..39,S8. 
— /'/ ,  44,  3"  1  It  commaiided  a  pass  which  led  to 
Pytbrum  m  'Ibessaly  by  the  back  of  Olytaptts. — 111. 
A  fortress  on  Mount  Hctnns.  (JU».,  407n.>— IV. 
A  Corinthian  borough  or  village,  of  which  Ei-tion,  the 
fathfr  of  CJypselus.  was  a  native.  (Herod  ,  6,  91.) — 
V.  A  fock-foriT-jss  in  Sogdiana,  taken  by  Alexander. 
(qmmt.  Curt  ,  7,  11.)  it  was  also  called  OaP§trm, 
ptAaUf  from  its  being  near  the  river  Oxub. 

Pf.trji:*,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Arabia,  .<io  called, 
not,  as  I*  commoBly  anppoaed,  from  its  sioiw  or  rpckv 
ifcwirtiii  Hthpa, «  a  rwdk,'* "  a  «Mw**),  trat  from  its 
eeWirated  emporiom  Petra.  (Tirf.  Petra,  I.)  It  was 
benndt-ii  on  the  ea»t  by  Aratua  Deftorla,  on  the  west 
K  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  aooth  by  the 
Red  See,  which  here  dividea  and  runs  north  in  two 
branches,  and  on  the  north  by  Palestine.  This  coun- 
try contained  the  sonthem  Eidomites,  the  Atnalckitee, 
Ibe  Coshitca,  who  ara  impfoparty  called  the  Ethiopi- 
an*, the  Hivites,  ice.  Their  deaeendants  are  at  prce- 
ert  known  by  the  genera!  n^iin  cj  .\riVi;ans;  bat  it  is 
of  coti!^uence  to  notice  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  they 
arc  rm  ationed  in  the  text  of  Scriptore.    (  Vid.  Afabia.) 

Pktkiios,  Msrcus,  a  Roman  commander.  He  was 
Keuienant  to  the  constil  C.  Antooius,  and  was  intrust- 
ed by  the  tstter,  who  fbigoed  indiaposition,  with  the 
OMMBend  of  the  Roman  forces  against  the  army  of 
CaMHne,  whom  he  totally  defeated,  ( .Sail.,  Beli.  Cat., 
e  •'>9.  sr<j )  Faithfol  to  the  cauae  of  the  republic,  he 
became  one  of  Pompey'e  Ueotaoanu  in  Spain  dniing 
die  civdeoMaol^and  endeavooied,  m  conjunction  With 
Afranfos,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  rn'-r,i  n,  tlint  CMur,. 
try.  They  were  both,  however,  compelled  to  sorren- 
4er  <€Sce.,  Betf.  Cte..  1,  S8,  sew.),  and  tetired  after 
thie  to  Greece,  where  ihev  jointu  the  armv  of  Porn 
pey.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pelreius  tied  to 
Piim,  whet*  (hto  afforded  him  an  asylum  ;  and  he 
aohseqaentiy  accoBmanied  Seipio  into  Africa.  Here 
tgatfi,  however,  the  oefeat  at  Thspsus  disappointed  his 
hoy<€-.  .I'  ll  hf>  ft  11,  according  toLtvv.by  hi5  own  hand, 
after  having  pexformed  the  same  aad  office  for  Jaba, 


tiM  partner  ef  hia  flight.  {Lit.,  Epil.,  MA.)  A»i 
t^ordincT  to  Hiitio^  bowaTiiy  Jube  and  Petreiaa  bav> 

jng  iigr>  ed  to  die  bj  eacE  otiwn*  Iwnds,  the  African 

prince  easily  killed  his  Tfovimij  f.-imJ,  \\],o  v.,ls  already 
advanced  in  jtu* ;  but  having  attempted,  without  e^ 
ftct,  !•  alay  hweelf,  penoadcd  one  of  Ua  own  ebvea  t» 

become  his  executioner.  (Hirtiut,  Bell  Afric,  c.  94. 
I  — Compare  Flerua,  4,  2,  69. — Affjan,  Beli.  Cn.,  S, 

W.—Stn*c.,  Su«*  ,  7  —Id.,  de  Prutid.,  2.) 
'     P£Tn!NrNT,  7L  Village  in  the  disiiiel  eC  SiBDceaei  ii 

i  Italy.    {Hot.,  KptnL,  1,  5,  5.) 

Paraocoali,  a  Gallic  tribe,  belonging  otiginaHy  (t 
Celtic  Gaul,  but  subaeqnently  forming  part  of  GaQit 
Aquitanica,  when  this  laal  was  detached  from  Celtiea. 

Their  territory  corresj»oiided  to  the  modern  Perigord, 
and  their  capital  Pelrocorit  answers  to  the  present 
P^ngMKi.  Beth  tlteae  modem  naaea  tetein  aiank 
fe«t  traces  of  the  anrTmr  Tip[,r!lation  (C(M.,  B.  O,, 
7,  75. — Lemmre,  b,d.  Utogr  ad  Ca$.,  «.  a.) 

PbtbonIos,  Titus,  sumamed  Arbiter,  becanae  Nero 
had  named  him  Arhifrr  ehganlia     He  was  born,  ac- 
cording to  aomu  liiodern  scholars,  at  Massilia  (jlfar* 
«ei7/0  W  iOKMwhere  in  its  vicinity,  of  a  good  family, 
bat  received  hia  edtwatioa  at  Rome.  Ko  one  knew 
better  bow  to  ttiite  the  love  of  latter*  with  the  moat 
unrestrained  desire  for  pleasure     His  portrait  has  been 
drawn  by  Tacitus  with  the  hand  of  a  master.    It  must 
be  conleiiead,  howvm,  that  the  Petfooive  of  Taeitaa 
has  the  pra  noiTicn  of  Caias,  and  the  Pctroniu';  nf  v  horn 
we  are  now  treating  that  of  Tiius.    There  pi«.viiil«, 
indeed,  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  prcnomen  of 
Petronius  ;  Pliny  (37,  7)  calls  the  Pelronius  of  T  ict- 
tu8,  Titus  ;  while  iiiu  scholiast  on  Javenal  gives  Luxn 
the  name  of  Publius. — We  will  here  insert  the  pas- 
sage of  the  hiatocian  abof*  aentiooed,  whicb  givee  et 
graphic  «  description  of  the  eherMier  of  the  maas 
"  lie  pa!<sed  his  days  in  sleep,  and  his  nights  in  busi- 
ness 01  pleasure.    Indolence  was  at  once  his  passicn 
and  his  read  to  feme.   What  othera  did  by  vigour  aco 
indnstrv,  he  accomplished  by  his  love  of  picasurr  ar*? 
luxurious  ease.    Unlike  the  men  who  ^ofess  to  uo- 
dersund  social  aqoyBeal*  end  nin  their  fortanea*  In 
led  a  life  of  expense  without  profusion ;  an  epicure, 
yet  not  a  prodigal ;  addicted  to  his  appetites,  but  with 
taste  and  judgment ;  a  refined  and  elegant  voluptuary. 
Gay  and  aiiv  in  his  cooveraation,  he  charmed  by  a  cer> 
tain  graeem  negligence*  tlM  more  engaging  aa  it  flor> 
ed  from  I'lr^  imi  iraj  frankness  of  his  disposiin  n  '\\'ith 
all  Ins  delicacy  and  careless  ease,  he  showed  when 
was  governor  of  Bithynia,  and  afterward  in  the  year 
of  his  consulship,  that  vigour  of  mind  and  softnp''-<  of 
manners  may  well  unite  in  the  same  person,    t  rom 
his  public  station  be  returned  to  his  osusl  grati6ca- 
tions,  fond  of  vice,  or  «f  pleeawee  thai  bordered  upon 
it.   His  gayety  rerommended  him  tothe  notice  of  the 
prince.    Being  in  favour  at  court,  and  cherished  as  the 
companion  of  Meio  in  all  his  select  parties,  ho  was  al- 
lowed to  be  the  orKter  of  taale  and  elegance.  Willi- 
out  the  sanction  of  Petronius  nothing  was  ei(]uisite. 
nothing  rare  or  delicious.    Hence  tbe  jealousy  of  Ti- 
geilintu,  who  dreaded  e  rival,  in  the  gocMl  graces  of  tho 
emperor  almost  his  equal,  in  the  science  of  luxury 
his  superior.   Tigellinus  determined  to  work  Jiis  down- 
fall, and  accordingly  addressed  himself  to  the  cruellj 
of  the  prinee;  that  maater  pasaioo  to  which  all  other 
iflection*  and  evoiy  motive  were  aore  to  give  way. 
He  ch.9r_'i  'l  Pvtronius  with  having  livid  in  clo«t'  inti- 
macy with  Ssfvinoa  the  conspirator :  and,  to  give  col* 
oar  to  that  aaeertten,  ki  htibed  a  slave  to  turn  ioferw' 
f^r  against  hia  master.    The  rest     :hr  domestics  rre 
'loaded  with  irons.   Nor  was  i'etronios  suffered  to 
mske  his  defence.  Nero  at  that  time  happened  to  be 
on  one  of  bis  excuraiona  into  Campanin.  Petronina 
had  followed  him  as  far  as  Cum»,  bot  was  not  allow* 
ed  to  proceed  farther  than  that  place.    He  seemed  10 
linger  in  doubt  and  faec,  and  yet  be  was  not  in  a  lua 
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ly  to  Iea>e  a  world  wbtcb  be  lored.  He  opened  hi* 
vein^  and  closed  them  a^rain,  at  intervals  losing  a  small 
qaanti^  of  bkKHi,  ihen  bindu^  up  Uie  imfice*  a*  bis 
own  ineliMtions  prompted.  HeeoiiTwerf  dwing  tbe 
wbole  time  wiib  his  usual  gayetj",  nrvrr  jn^ing  his 
babitual  manner,  nor  talking  teotettcea  to  sbow  bis 
contempt  of  death.  He  iMtMwd  to  hb  fiwada,  wbo 
cndeavoiiTi  to  pr.tcrtain  him,  not  with  grrtvc  disconr- 
ses  uit  Uie  iiiwiiorUlily  of  ihc  isoulor  the  mural  wisdom 
of  philoeopbers,  but  with  strains  of  poetry,  and  verses 
of  a  gay  and  natural  turn.  He  distributed  presents  to 
some  of  his  serranti*,  and  ordered  others  to  be  chaaliscd. 
He  walked  out  foi  his  amusement,  and  even  lay  down 
to  aleep.  In  bis  last  sceoe  of  life  he  actod  wttb  each 
etlin  uinqatllity,  that  him  ifoatb,  though  an  let  of  no- 
ccssity,  seemed  no  more  than  the  decline  of  nature. 
In  bis  will,  be  scorned  to  follow  the  example  of  olb^s, 
wbo,  like  himself,  diod  mider  tbe  tyrant'a  i«ralto :  ne 
ncitht  r  fl.iticred  the  emperor,  nor  Til'i  lli-'i^  nor  any 
of  tbe  cr«jaiure:>  of  tbe  court ;  but  having  wmten,  under 
tho  fietiiious  namts  of  profligate  men  and  women,  a  nar- 
rative of  Nero's  debauchery,  and  his  new  modcb  of  vice, 
he  had  the  spirit  10  send  to  the  emperor  the  ublets, 
•ealed  with  his  own  seal,  which  he  took  care  to  break, 
that,  after  his  death,  it  might  not  be  gaed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  person  whatever.**  {TaeiHu,  Ann.,  16, 18, 
wjy  )— Some  critics  have  tliought  that  the  Petroiim!* 
to  wnnm  this  passage  rclers  is  not  the  ssme  with  the 
autltor  of  the  work  that  has  eome  down  to  us,  entitled 
Saltfncoti.  Tlicir  chief  argument  is,  that  the  work 
which,  accurumg  to  Tacitus,  Petronius,  when  dying, 
caused  to  bo  sent  to  Nero^  fraa  written  on  poruble 
tableu  {cwUcMt),  a  circumstance  that  miliutes  against 
the  idea  of  ita  being  a  production  of  any  length.  It  is 
urged,  ;noreovor,  that  the  accomplices  in  the  tyrant's 
debaucheries  and  Crimea  were  named  in  tho  worii, 
wheraaa  the  acton  in  the  Satytioon  bear  fietftioo* 
tiamis.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  Salyricon  is 
not  ibo  piece  of  wbick  I'ttciius  makes  uteniion,  and 
that  Nero  cavaed  the  latter  to  be  destroyed ;  but  it 
wokW  sfcm  that  the  critics  who  advocate  this  opinion 
go  too  l«ir  vvaeii  ihey  deny  aUo  th«  idenuiy  of  ihe  wri- 
ters. What  is  thrre  to  prevent  our  supposing  that 
Petroniua,  having  now  no  meaaofO  to  keep  with  the 
world,  amnaed  himself  with  tiaciag  on  hie  testamenu 

ary  t.iblets  the  scmdaloiis  lives  of  the  individuals, 
wiiotse  general  manners  he  was  content  with  depict* 
ing  in  his  larger  work  1  Thoae  critica.  on  the  other 
band,  wbo  do  not  see  in  the  author  of  the  Satyricon 
tbe  friend  and  intimate  companion  of  Nero,  are  divided 
in  opuumi  as  to  the  period  when  ho  lived.  Some  car- 
rphminpas  high  as  the  era  of  Augustus,  while  others 
ptaee  fahn  under  the  Antonines,  or  even  in  the  fourth 
century.  Both  parties  ground  their  respective  argu- 
meats  on  his  style.  Tne  fonner  diacover  in  ii  the 
purity  of  the  golden  age,  white  the  latter  fhd  it  m«1t- 
cd  with  many  low  and  trivial  exprc^  i  n  v.  and  with 
many  solecisma  that  indicate  the  decline  of  the  language. 
Without  wishing  to  throw  the  blame  of  some  Of  these 
faults  on  the  manuscript  itself,  which  is  in  m  rlrr  l  ru- 
ble a  stdtd  that  many  passages  remain  incH[>abie  ut  ix:- 
iqg  deciphered,  notwiuwtaiMiog  all  the  efforts  of  the 
commentator*,  maj  wo  not  aapfwac  that  thesr  jirctend- 
ed  aoleeisma  have  been  patpoeety  put  by  the  author  m 
the  njoulhs  of  individimi«  of  the  lo.ver  class,  and  that 
the  unusual  words  employed  by  him  oolv  appear  such 
(o  u*.  beeanao  wo  are  nnaeqnainted  vridi  tna  language  of 
dcliauchtry  and  intoxication  among  ilie  Romans!  — 
Some  critics,  surprised  that  Seneca  makes  no  mention 
of  Petroniua,  think  that  this  silence  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
«um?tance  of  that  philosopher's  believing  himself  to  be 
•Uoded  to  in  the  foUowiog  lines  aimed  by  Petroniuti 
'  tho  8loiea: 

**Ipn  qui  cynica.  traiucunt  Umpora  tcena, 
Nonnunqutm 
lOSO 


If  it  were  certain,  aa  aome  sttppoac,  iliai  Tntatanst 
MauruB  w  as  the  contemporary  of  Martial,  then 
remain  btit  Utile  doubt  lespactiig  die  epoch  vhtc  Pe. 
tnmiaa  Iivod,  oiseo  Tenmanm  otes  bia  once  lida 

the  name  of  Arbiter,  and  another  time  nndcr  thit  4 
Peirontos.  In  1770,  a  learned  Neapolitan,  Iguoi, 
supported,  with  some  new  reasons,  the  opinion  thit  }V 
ironiu?  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  era  of  ilieAiil*. 
nines.  It  appears  more  t'mu  prubabk,  k  miiauai^ 
that  tbe  Satyricon  was  written  intheucwciiyiaoUA 
the  scene  of  the  banquet  of  Trimalcioo  is  b  J,  ind 
that  iu  object  is  to  depict  the  mannets  of  tk  Nc*. 
politans.  Many  hcllcni&m!>  and  solecirau.  km  4 
which  atill  lomatn  among  the  kmor  oidea  at  Niplei, 
prove, 

be  ddnka,  that  Pstmuni  wn  nthar  botn  ID  tlai 

city,  or  received  bis  education  there.   A»  to  thepeti- 
od  in  which  he  lived,  be  indicates  u  hiinaelf,  locoidM 
to  Ignaira,  in  tbe  44th,  67th,  and  76th  chapttani 
elsewhere,  by  giving  to  the  city  of  Najtks  tU- 1  '.It  al 
colony,  or  in  speakmg  of  the  colonial  ir^aguu^k*.  ig- 
nana  then  proceeds  to  i»bow  that  Naplet  oulr  beciM 
a  Horn  an  colony  toward*  tbe  close  of  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus,    ruially,  he  remarks  that  Pcirouin,  lo  tiie 
76ih  chapter,  makes  mention  of  ilio  natbemiucian 
Serapion,  wbo  lived  under  Caracalla,  ataypfsnimB 
a  passage  in  Dio  Caaaiue  (78, 4).   Ignaita  linblbl 
PetroniuB,  liarn  under  the  Antonines,  had, by  t cutld 
study  of  good  models,  appropriated  to  himKlf  mutlisi 
the  elegance  of  the  goldaii  age,  without  getiiii^  «a» 
ly  rid  of  the  corruption  of  Uiai  in  vsliic'r.  Lt  'aym- 
ed  to  live.    {De  J'a^it&lra  A^cijioutana,  Ac,  p  Hi, 
scqq.)    Wyltenbach  appears  to  favour  the  opiiuouol 
Ignarra,  in  some  of  its  features  [BM.  CrU  ,pi  S,^ 
84,  seqq.) ;  but  many  arguments  might  be  cited  tgtinrt 
II. — Some  critics,  again,  have  thought  that  ibeiuibdc 
of  tbe  Satyricon  waa  not  called  PatnwMU,  Iwt  tbtt,  u 
the  traatiao  on  the  art  of  cookeiy  wu  antided  .^/toitf, 
and  the  Disticlis  Calo,  so  this  Menippcaii  S^:  re  Lis 
been  atyled  Vctronxujt  by  tbe  author :  ibu  oyuuoD. 
however,  lo  akofelher  untenable.— The  Saniiem  «f 
Petroniua  is  written  in  liic  Vartonian  or  McBijfpWI 
style  of  satire.    We  bavu  inertly  a  fragment  of  il, «, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  a  succession  oi  ir.^mfnti, 
which  aome  lover  of  looae  and  indecent  readtogswdi 
seem  to  have  selected  from  the  work  ia  the  nimn 
ages,  for  it  is  said  that  the  Sulyncori  cjisuJ  i:.;:rr  :r 
the  twtilfih  century.    Tbe  fragments  that  retnani  lom 
ao  many  episodoa :  tbe  most  witty  of  these  ii  die«w 
known  hi&tory  of  the  Ephesian  Matron ;  but  tk  losf 
est,  and  the  one  moat  descriptive  of  liw  roaniitn  oi 
the  day,  is  the  Banquet  of  Trimalcioo,  a  ridiculooipa 
sonage,  intended,  as  some  think,  U)  rewaseat 
peror  Claudius.    This  fragment  was  Rwnd  in U»  W 
century  at  Trau  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  library  of  a  ctruii 
Nicolana  Cippiaa,  and  waa  pobliabed  for  the  fint  uae 
at  Padoa,  in  leW.   It  gnw  fiao  to  a  very  »»na  (»• 
test  among  the  scholar*  of  the  day.    Adrien  de  V*ld« 
and  Wagenaad  attacked  iU  authenticity,  which  «« 
defended  la  ita  ton  by  PoUt,  the  celebrated  phy«*B. 
in  a  treatise  in  which  he  assumed  the  namsai  Mio 
nus  SutileiuB.    The  manuscript  was  sent 
and  examined  by  some  of  the  first  critics  of  the 
It  pushed  ufier  iliis  into  the  library  of  die  luiig  « 
France.    .\t  present  tiu  rc  w  no  doubt  as  to 
ibenticity  —  The  nowe  which  this  discovery  imC*  "fl 
tlie  literaiy  worid  todttoed  a  French  officetpue^ 
dot  to  attempt  an  impoalore,  whioh  did  »«*t 
answer  hi.'«  Iiopes.    He  published,  in  IfiW.i'R***' 
dam,  a  preUnded  Peirooiua,  coinplete  in  »'l  "l^^T; 
which  he  aaid  had  heon  femid  at  Belgnda.iB  I^MT 
a  certain  Dupin.    At  firsil.  some  members  of  u»«c» 
einies  of  N lines  and  Aries  suffer wl  ibemselvM  »" 
imposed  upon  ;  the  fraud,  however,  was  aoon  diicoT- 
cred.    \Vc  must  not  confound  with  this  lasWWWO?- 
ed  individual  a  Spaniard  oaoiod  Maicbaaa,  "W^* 
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»l  Si.  Ga!!.  {Rffcrloirr  i!r  Litter.  Ane.,  vol  1.  p 
S39.) — A  poem  la  295  verses,  on  the  fall  of  the  Ko- 
wn  repubric,  fonna  a  fine  episode  to  the  Satyricon  of 
Pftroni  is.  The  Satyricon  itself,  it  may  bo  remarked, 
in  concluding,  is  admirable  for  the  truth  with  which 
.  the  author  delineatea  the  characters  of  his  |ienoiiages. 
ft  coauio*  nuoy  pleasing  pictures,  full  of  iroirf ;  and 
it  ta  eharacterhcd  by  great  spirit  and  gayety  of  man* 
ner  ;  ^u:  it  \*  to  be  regrutted  that  the  author  has  em- 
l^yed  l)ts  abilitiea  on  a  subject  so  truly  iinmonl  and 
Jbgusting.  Tbeatyle  itrirh.  piciurciqup.  and  enw* 
getic  ;  butofien  obscure  and  difTicult,  either  from  the 
unusual  words  which  wc  laeai  with  m  it,  or  by  reason 
«f  the  corrapt  state  of  the  text.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Burman,  -llo,  I'!lrnj  ,  1709;  to  which  maybe 
added  that  of  Rtiiicsius,  1731,  8vo,  and  that  of  C.  G. 
Anton,  Lips  ,  1781,  8vo.  {ScKSll,  Hitt.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol  2.  p  llG,  aeqq.—Bakr,  Gesch.  RSm.  Lit.,  vol.  1, 
p.  677.  jf./7  ) 

Pelck,  a  name  applied  to  the  land  insulated  by  the 
(wo  pnucipal  arms  of  the  Danube  at  its  mouth.  Tba 
ancient  appatlation  iini  partly  remaiiM  iti  tliat  of  Fb' 
ziita.  1 1  was  called  Pence  from  irevKrj,  a  jnne-lrcc, 
wah  Aiitch  species  of  tree  it  abounded.  From  this 
ialifid  the  PBOcIni,  w  o  !  .vclt  in  and  adjacent  to  it,  de- 
rirej  ;!icir  i:  ii-io  Wf  'n  1  il  cm  reappearing  in  the 
Lowtx  Caipire,  under  the  names  of  Piezinigea  and 
ftiij>aciu$,   {LfUMn,  3,  202  — P/in.,  4,  12  ) 

pKocsriA,  a  MgHm  of  ApaUa,  om  thie  coast,  below 
Otanu.  The  Peaeelif,  according  to  DIonysios  of 
Halicarnassus,  derived  their  name  from  Peucetius.  son 
of  Ljrcaou,  ting  of  Arcadia,  who,  %vith  his  brother  (£qi>- 
trus,  migrated  to  Italy  eerenteen  generatioM  baAm 
the  sit  gt  of  Troy.  But  modern  critics  have  felt  little 
di8po«t-d  to  give  credit  to  a  siory,  the  improbability  of 
mdi  is  so  my  appereDt,  whether  we  look  to  the 
country  whence  these  pretended  T'^lcrs  arc  said  to 
tare  come,  or  the  state  of  navigation  at  80  remote  a 
period.  {Freret,  Mem.  de  FAcad.,  &c.,  vol.  IH,  p. 
97.)  Had  the  Peoceiii  and  the  (Enotii  reaUj  beeo  oi 
Gneiaii  origin,  Dionyina  might  tiave  addticed  better 
ertdcDce  of  the  fact  t'lan  the  ^jcnt  alogies  of  the  Arca- 
dmi  chiefs,  cited  from  Pherecydes.  The  most  re- 
spectable authority  he  could  have  brought  forward  on 
tais  point  would  unquestionably  have  hecn  that  of  An- 
tiochus  the  SyrtiCUjan  ,  but  ihu  hifetonaa  is  only  quo- 
ted by  him  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  (Enotri,  not 
eCliieu  Grecian  descent.  {Dion.  Hal,  1,  2.—Slrabo, 
WS. — Pifi'n.,  3,  11.)  The  Peucclii  are  always  spoken 
of  in  hi>.turv,  evrii  liy  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  bar- 
b•nan^  who  differed  in  no  essential  respect  from 
the  Dtonii,  lapyges,  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
tCrttmer't  Anc  Italy,  vol.  8,  ^  SM.) 

Patci.si.    Yul.  Peuce. 

Phu  I  SA.  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Pclustac  arm  of 
the  Nile.  The  ruins  are  found  nc  <ir  the  modern  Tell 
Pkalut  (hill  of  Phacusa).    iSuph.  Btjz.,  j.  ».) 

P/iiti  ^iSA,  oce  of  the  Sporades,  now  Gaiphoniri. 
iPUM.t  ^  li.'—Stepk,  BjfX,t    o.  4u«ovooa.) 

PmacU,  the  Homerte  name  for  tlie  island  of  Oor- 

cym  (I'li  Corcyra.)  When  visited  hv  I'lyssts',  Al- 
cuio\i»  nu  Its  king,  and  his  sardens  arc  beautifully 
de»rribed  by  the  poet.  The  Ftoadane  are  tepment- 
♦d  as  in  easy-tempered  and  luxurious  race,  but  remark- 
for  their  skill  in  navigaliou.  They  were  fabled 
lo  bare  derived  their  name  from  Phxax,  a  son  of  Ncp- 
•one.  {Horn ,  Od.,  6,  1,  seqq.—  ll  ih.,  7,  I,  — 
Wilder,  Homerische  Geographic,  p.  G6.) 

Ph^don,  a  native  of  Elis,  auti  the  founder  of  the 
£Uac  scbooL  He  was  deecended  ftom  an  iilaatrious 
family ;  but  bad  the  midbrttme  eaHy  in  life  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  patrimony,  and  sold  as  a  slave  at.\thens. 
It  happened  tnal  Socraten,  aa  he  passed  by  the  boose 
niiere  Ph«dou  fivody  remarked  in  ois  comttananci  tin^ 
••of  •ftiofivaiioiwniiidtwhkbfiidnead  liiai  top•^ 


■m^  «M  of  bfi  IHends,  AldbMo*  or  Crfto,  to  le* 

ilf'cm  him.  From  that  time  Ph  i  ilcn  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  etady  of  mwral  philosophy  under  Soc* 
rates ;  aM  to  tho  hot  adhend  to  hie  maalor  dio 
most  affectionate  attachment.  He  institutpd  a  school 
at  Elis  after  '..he  Socratic  model,  vvhich  was  continued 
by  Plislanus,  an  Elian,  and  afterward  by  Menedemns 
of  Eretria.  One  of  the  dialoguea  of  Plato  is  named 
after  Phsdon,  namely,  the  celebrated  one  respecting 
the  immortality  of  the  loiiL  iDkg.  Lurt.,  %  106^ 
Avl,  QeU.,  2,  18.) 

Piumaa,  a  daagblor  of  Mnm  and  Fasiphae,  wko 
married  Theteus,  by  whom  she  became  mother  of 
Acsmaa  and  Demopbbon.    (Ytd.  Hippoljtua  I.) 

PHiBORt;s  (or  Pii^OKR,  for  the  genitive  PAcAri  ad- 
mit? of  either  of  these  forms  being  the  nominative),  a 
Latm  fabulist.  All  th&t  know  respecting  him  is 
obtained  from  his  own  productions,  for  no  aneient  wri- 
ter down  to  the  time  of  Avienns  has  made  mention  of 
him,  except,  perhaps,  on  one  occasion.  Martial.  Avi* 
enus  speaks  of  him  in  tlie  preface  to  his  own  Fables, 
and  bis  authority  can  only  be  cooibated  by  the  aifO' 
neona  aaaortion,  that  tbo  Fables  of  tUo  httar  writer 
himself  are  tho  prodiiclions  of  more  modern  times. 
{Chrtat.  Proiua.,  de  Phadro,  p.  8. — Compare,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Ae  question,  tho  Nachtr'dgc  zu  Shd- 
zer,  p.  36,  aeqq.)  Martial  also  alludes  to  a  Phapdnis 
in  one  of  his  epigrams  (3,  10).  where  some  very  eno- 
neously  refer  the  name  to  an  Epicurean  jihilosophMTt 
one  of  Cicero's  early  instructeis  {Chrut.  Proiua.,  p. 
6),  and  others  to  a  certsin  writer  of  mimes.  {Fanuut. 
ad  Marital ,  I.  r. — IfuLsrmann,  dr  Cod  Fair  .Iruin., 
GSU.,  1807.)  The  whole  question  turns  on  the  true 
foreo  of  tbe  ephbet  **impniu*t**  as  applied  l>y  Maitia} 
to  Phffdrns,  and  this  has  been  well  discussed  by  .\dry, 
who  decides  in  favour  of  the  Fabulist.  (JJatstrlalwn 
.M/r  !ca  qiuUre  MSS.  dr  I'hidre,  p.  195. — Phadma, 
rd.  Istmnirt,  vol.  1  )  Phedrus  is  generslly  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Thracian  by  birth ;  and  two  passages 
in  his  writings  {Prol.,  lib.  3,  17,  and  54)  would  seem 
to  indicate  thia.  SoflM  of  the  later  editora  make  )um 
a  Macedonian,  bot  lio  can  only  )m  called  so  ao  iur  •■ 
the  term  Macedonian  comprises  that  of  Thvulill  tllOii 
(Schtoabe,  Vit,  Phadr. )  The  year  of  his  btrtb  is  xm- 
known :  it  is  not  ascertained  oilhor  whether  he  was 
bom  in  slavery,  or  whether  some  event  deprived  him 
of  his  freedom.  The  year  that  Cicero  waa  proconaol 
in  Asia,  C.  Octavius,  the  father  of  Angwlnat  •ndjNO' 
prxtor  in  Macedonia,  gained  a  victoiy  over  some  Thra- 
ciau  clans.  It  has  been  conjectured  tbat  Phaednis, 
still  en  infant,  was  among  t' i  t  r  iptives  taken  on  this 
occasion  i  bat,  if  this  be  true,  then  Pbsdrus  will  bavo 
written  a  portion  of  his  fables  at  tbe  age  of  nunothao 
seventy  years  ;  which  appears  contrar}'  to  n  passage  in 
his  work  (lib.  4,  cpil.  8),  in  which  he  prays  onn  of  bia 

fatrons  not  to  put  off  his  favours  to  a  period  when, 
aving  reached  an  advanced  age,  he  would  be  no  long- 
er able  to  enjoy  them.  However  this  may  be,  Ph»- 
drua  was  brought  to  Rome  at  a  very  early  age,  where 
he  learned  the  Latin  tongue,  which  became  as  famil* 
iar  to  him  as  his  native  language.  Augustus  gave 
him  his  freedom,  and  the  means  of  living  comfortably 
without  the  necessity  of  exertion.  Under  the  reign  of 
Tiberioa  be  was  perseentod  by  Sejamia,  wbo  benatt 
his  accuser  and  effected  his  condemnation.  Tho  ca\MO 
of  Sejanns's  hatred,  ami  the  prctcU  for  tho  accutatjOB, 
arc  equally  unknown.  .Some  commentators,  and,  tn 
particular,  Proiicr,  think  they  have  discovered  the  mo- 
tive for  this  persecution  in  the  sixth  fable  of  the  first 
book,  on  the  marriage  of  the  sun.  They  have  sup- 
posed that  by  the  son  Ph«dnia  meant  to  dMignate  8o> 
janus,  who  aspired  to  tbe  band  of  LiTllla,  widow  of  tbe 
son  of  Tiberius  ;  but  in  this  fable  the  allu-  u:'.  '.o  ;i 
marriage,  not  to  a  project  of  marriage.  It  is  more 
uobdiliia  t!hiit,lii  order  to  render  the  poet  suspected  by 
TibMioa,  iOM  «m  bad  penoadad  the  tvrant,  wbo. 
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since  las  retifcmeiit  to  the  talaDd  of  CaprMi,  wm  be- 
come axi  object  of  gtneral  contempt,  that  Phadxut 
meant  bim,  in  the  second  fable  of  ihu  tLrst  book,  by 
Um  log  gives  to  ibe  fcofe  m  theif  king.  Bat,  iT  Pbc- 
I  bu  ioAeed  nyinwuteJ  Tiberiee  mdtf  the  alle- 


gory of  a  log.  the  !i\  i!ra,  wliich  lakt  s  it?  place,  will  in- 
dicate the  succea»or  of  the  mooarcb,  uulcu  wc  sup- 
pee*  Scjairae  to  be  iaibmiiti  bf  the  reptile :  this  inter- 
pretation, however,  appear?  rxtracnety  forrtj  Tiize 
thmks  that  Phaedrus  may  have  been  at  first  a  kvounte 
ef  Spjanus,  and  afterward  involved  in  hia  disgrace ; 
and  that  Eutychus,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  had  given 
him  hopes  of  a  restoration  to  imperial  patronage  This 
theory,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  prologue  to  ihc 
tfaicd'book  of  the  ieblee  (v.  4l.—Tuze,  lutroduU.  tn 
Pi«Jr.— JSi,  Jt  Fkmiri  tUa,  tcriptit,  «f  usu).— 
Ph«dru9  composrcl  five  books  of  f.il  'i  s,  containing,  in 
all,  ninety  fables,  written  lo  lamhtc  verse.    He  has  the 
merit  of  havmg  drst  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with 
tht;  r.iblcs  of  -'Esop ;  not  thst  a!!  hi"?  own  fahlcs  are 
misxcly  traualatwna  ot  ihose  oi  the  latter,  but  b&cau&e 
liw  two  rtwrie  of  tbem  that  appav  «i%ipel|  or,  at  least, 
with  the  orimnala  of  which  we  are  noaeqtuinted,  are 
written  in  the  manner  of  JEtop.    Phaedrua  deserves 
'.he  praise  of  invention  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  ar- 
ranged them  i  and  be  ia  quite  aa  ociginal  a  poet  at 
Feotajne,  who,  liko  bun*  hM  takon  from  othwr  aoureee 
beaidcs  the  fdhles  of  ^sop  the  materials  for  a  large 
pofiiun  of  his  own.    He  is  distinguished  fur  a  precis- 
ion, a  gneoToblOM,  mi  oneivel^  of  style  and  manner 
that  have  never  been  surpassed.    The  air  of  .simplicity 
which  cbaractenztts  his  pieces  is  tiie  siirc.tt  gutirautcc 
of  their  authenticity,  which  some  critics  have  cootest- 
«L    His  diction  is  at  the  eune  time  remadtable  b>t 
Ha  elegance,  though  thia  oecMieaally  is  pushed  ntber 
too  far  into  ihc  rr^:  ins  of  refinement     The  manu- 
scripts  of  Pbsdrus  ai«  extremely  rare.    The  one  from 
whieb  Pitboo  (Pitboeae)  pobHahed«  in  ISM.  tbe  edUio 
princcp^  of  the  fahlcs,  passed  evrnt-:jlly,  by  marriage, 
into  the  hanUs  of  the  LepeUeticr  lamiiy  ;  and  is  now 
in  tbe  library  of  M.  LepettBtier  de  Rosanbo  {De  Xi- 
vrey,  ad.  Phadr.,  p.  23,  teqq. — Id.  ib.,  p.  40.  tegq.). 
A  second  manuscript,  which  Rigalt  used  in  his  edition 
of  1617,  was  destroyed  by  lire  at  Kheim;)  in  1774  ; 
bni  we  have  rematnii^  of  ihia  a  very  accacaie  colla- 
tion.  A  ditnl  one,  or,  imtber,  th*  remaine  of  one,  is 
now  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  ia  said  lo  contain  from 
the  first  to  tiie  twenty-first  fable  of  the  first  book. 
{Xoitt.  LUerar  ,i<  CoU.  MSS.,  Phadri,  No.  3,  de 
Cod  D'lnielix  )    This  rarity  of  manuscripts  ia  one 
eauM!  of  thedoubu  liiai  b^va  been  entertained  by  some 
reapectiog  the  authenticity  of  the  fables  ascribed  to 
bim,  end  even  tbe  veiy  ejuatonee  of  tbe  poet.  Some 
other  eireamstancea  lend  wei^t  to  theae  doubta :  the 
siknce,  namely,  of  the  uiicii-nt  writers  concerning  PIud- 
drua,  and  the  poaUtve  declaration  of  Seneca,  who  re- 
iMika  (CenaelL  «l  Pefyi.,  e.  87)  ibat  the  Romana  bad 
nrvcr  atictnptcd  to  compose  after  the  manner  of  the 
^•opic  fables.   (**  Nun  audco  te  usqtu  Co  pToduccre,  ut 
faUll<x9  f  iMfMe  et  JE$op€o$  logout  mttniatmm  Romanis 
ingenii*  opus,  soUla.  tihi  vcmstate  cmntciaa.^^)  .An- 
other argument  on  this  dame  i>idc  of  the  question  is  as 
follows :  Nicolas  Pcrotti,  who,  about  the  middle  of 
the  15ih  fientitff,  wae  ftfcbbiabop  of  Manfiedonia,  end 
one  of  tbe  potrene  of  Greek  ItleMtan  hi  luly,  cite* 
in  hiH  Cornu  Copia  a  fable  which  he  says  he  took  in 
bia  early  days  from  the  fables  of  Avienua.    ("  Ailusit 
«if  fdmUm,  auam  not  ex  Avkma  m  faiettat  moMtra* 
adolcsrenlea  tamhico  carmine  It anslulimus  Co-^nu 
Cffp  ,  p.  S63,  34,  te^q.,  c,i.  Basil.  1538,  fol.)  The 
fable,  however,  is  not  in  the  collodion  of  Avienua,  bet 
forms  the  17th  of  the  3d  book  of  Pbs^drus ;  and  from 
this  inaccuracy  of  citation,  which  was  regarded  aa  a 
falsehood,  some  concludiid  that  Pcrotti  was  a  plsgia- 
aetj  while  others  regarded  Phadrua  ae  a  eupposititioos 
Botk  thMo  Miak*«»  mm  m  Kttlo  too  precip- 

tm 


itate ;  end  the  discovery  that  was  made,  at  tb  Um^ 
niog  of  the  18th  centurv,  of  the  manuaoipta  of  liy 
fables  of  Perotli,  cleared  up  at  once  the  whole  m» 
ten.  One  of  the  titlea  of  thia  KS.  is  u  fonowi 
Medkt  AroUf  S^piM  FkhUanm  Etofi,  Anai 
et  Pha  in"  6lc.  ;  and  to  tbia  are  «ub]oi:.d  boom 
verses,  m  which  Peiolti  openly  deckna  thai  the  Abja 
are  not  his,  but  taken  finom  iCaop,  Aviamii,  aad  Fh*. 
drus.  The  fables  taken  from  Pha^lrQii  in  thi^  oZrx. 
tion  are  the  6ib,  liii,  aud  8iix  of  the  kit  book,  to- 
gether  with  the  epilogue  ;  a  large  number  of  tbe  sk- 
ond  book ;  from  the  19th  to  the  24th  of  the  fourth 
book,  and  the  first  five  of  the  &tb  book.  Pero;u,  ihcu- 
fore,  IS  l)y  tio  means  the  plagiarist  aome  auf^M  tum 
to  be,  aince  he  names  the  authon  £ron  whom  hs  by. 
lowe.  Two  other  srgn  mcnts  may  dao  be  addond  a 
favour  of  the  opinion  which  makes  the  faliles  of  Pl»- 
drua  much  earlier  than  Perotli's  time :  oaeiaa&Mikd 
by  a  monumeDtal  inscription,  found  at  Apulnounlb. 
ria,  and  consisting  of  a  verse  of  one  of  ili€  fibUsof 
Phidrus  (3,  17.^ — Manncrt,  Jtcs  Trajaui  ad  Ikxni., 
€te.,  p.  78) ;  the  other  argument  is  deduced  from  ihc 
ase  of  the  MSS.,  which  la  much  eariier  than  tbe  era 
of  the  Bishop  of  Manfredonia,  and  faBsintbe  malli 
or  tenth  century.  It  has  been  conjectured,  ind  with 
great  appearance  of  prohabtlity,  that  iht  fiikt  fi 
Pbsdras  wcxo  fteqaently  taken  by  th«  writos  of  Ihi 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  foiuler^nth  centuries,  inJ  cofr 
verted  into  proae,  and  ia  this  way  we  are  U  tccouot 
for  the  gnat deatnctMHi  of  M.SS  —There  ii,  hcncttr, 
another  question  connected  with  this  aub;«t  Tke 
inanuacript  of  Perotli,  to  which  we  ha»cju»t  alluded  at 
having  been  discovered  near  the  beginniiig  oflbc  ei^- 
centh  century,  had,  by  aome  faulity  or  other,  iic« 
again  lost,  and  remained  so  until  1808,  wkn  it  wu 
rediscovered  at  Naples,  and  in  1809  a  sui  t-lfmi  rt  of 
32  new  fablea  of  Ph«drua  (aa  they  were  «yW)  w« 
pobliebed  by  Caaitlo  and  JennellL  A  literary  Kirfarc 
immediately  arose  rcspii  r'irr'  the  aa'.hculic.'.y  c:  iLwe 
pruductioiis,  in  which  several  emmtat  u-lrAis-  tx^k 
part;  and  the  Opinion  ia  now  very  gencDlK  (ur 
Uined.  that  they  arc  not,  as  was  at  first  sufpoacd,  1^ 
composition  of  Pctotii,  but  of  some  writer  tntecftol 
to  his  time,  though  by  no  means  from  the  pen  of  Pl*- 
dnia  bimeelf.  iConault  Adry^  Examcn  ia  mndiu 
fOk*  it  ndrt.  Pari*,  IfilS.-^Pia^.  «t  Z^ 
rnarVc,  vol.  1,  p.  197,  .tf  y^,)  — It  rcinaiuH  btit  to  idd 
a  few  words  in  relation  to  ibe  time  when  Pbrdrut 
published  bis  ftbke.  The  main  difficulty  berc  anK« 
from  the  words  of  Srncca,  already  quoted,  and  wladi 
expressly  state  that  the  Romans  had  never  attetnp^cd 
to  compose  after  the  nanaer  of  the  iEsopic  fit>Ies 
Brotier  thinka  that  Seneca  makea  no  mentioii  of  Fte- 
drus,  because  the  latter  was  a  barfoarisn,  not  Raan^ 
born.  This  reason,  although  given  also  hy  FibneiW 
and  Vossioa,  is  verr  ooaattalacloty.  What  wouU  « 
say  of  a  writer  wbo,  baving  to  apeak  of  the  latia 
comic  poets,  should  omit  all  mention  of  Tir< ure  t*- 
c&use  bts  was  a  native  of  Africa!   Vavas>ei  r  -Muit, 


that,  as  Phsdroa 


himself  with  /tea' 


dorn,  his  fablea  were  aoppressed  under  Tibtrm*.  Ca- 
ligula, Claudius,  and  Nero,  so  that  Seneca  bad  neftt 
hoard  of  them.    *'  Perhapa,"  he  adds,  "  it  w  d«  »d  k< 
of  poio  foigetfolneaa  ou  kin  pait and  be  mrn*  at 
novt  fudttcod  to  beKera,  llutt  Seneca,  through  jtt\^ 
towarda  an  author  who  had  written  with  so  uiuehifp''- 
city,  and  so  unlike  bis  own  afiected  manner,  has  P^T*'^ 
ly  passed  bim  over  in  sileneo.   Desbillons,  ivsi'Af^ti 
w:t!i  l  o'h  these  reasons,  believes  that  PWri'*. 
survived  Sejauus,  lived  to  the  third  year  of  the  teigo 
of  Claudius,  a  period  when  Seneca,  writing  his  wockon 
"Consolation,'*  might  eaaily  say,  that  the  Roman* 
had  not  aa  yet  any  fabulist,  since  the  prodoctiocs « 
Phaedrus  might  not  yet  have  Seen  puWisht  1 
explanation  la  not  devoid  of  probability.— I  be  bat 
ediioni  of  FbMlnw  ai«t  ibt  ciSnmm^ 
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imgi.  Bai.,  IWT,  4»o,  vbA  ir46,  8to  ;  tint  of  Bmt-  ]  dm!  fcMtr,  in  tbe  eonne  of  Iw  waS^kiiowii  eqiitio. 


ky.  at  ihc  end  of  his  Terence,  Cantab.,  1726,  4to 
»m!  Amti ,  1727,  Ito;  that  of  Brotier,  Pom,  1T83, 
ISmo  ;  that  of  SehM'sbc',  Brutuv.,  1806,  2  Td^s.  8vo; 
tlui  of  rJat!.  in  I  o  ma  ire's  collection.  Paris,  1826,  2 
»ok  8vo ;  and  ihat.  of  Orelli,  Turtct,  1831,  8vo. 
(Scm,  Hut.  lAt.  Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  843,  Hff.^Bikr, 
G*$ck.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  808,  nqq.) 

Phaethon  (taWuv),  ton  of  HelkM  and  the  Oeesn- 
Djmph  Clymene.    His  claims  to  a  celestial  origin 


vrrsy  wi'h  Boyle  ui:iJ  gtbers,  merely  lo  give  moie 
force  to  his  own  rclutatioti,  since  it  is  the  lale«4  peiiod 
tbsi  history  win  tllow,  snd,  therefore,  (!«  moM  wntf 
able  to  the  pretended  letters  of  Pbslsrts,  which  pro- 
voked the  discussion.  (Monk^s  Life  Beniley,  p. 
62.)  It  k  from  these  same  letters  dnt  Bojrie  com- 
posed a  life  of  Phalahs;  but  the  spurious  na'crf-  nf  the 
productions  from  which  be  drew  his  infoiin<iiiui),  and 
the  abbeiice  of  more  authentic  documents,  cast  an  aii 


bciog  dimuted  by  Epapbus,  son  of  Jupiter,  Phaethoo  j  of  suspicion  on  the  wbola  btOf;nphy.  Accordit^  lo 
joQraeyea  to  Ae  pdaco  of  hh  airo.  riw  son-god.  from  |  thU  liw  of  bim,  he  bom  in  Astypalea,  one  or  the 
«bom  he  extracted  an  unwary  oath  that  he  would  |  Sporades,  and  was  banished  from  hts  native  island  for 


^raot  him  wbatcver  he  asked.  The  ambitious  youth 
instantly  demanded  pennission  to  guide  the  solar  char- 


allowing  his  ambitious  views  to  become  too  apparent. 
Proceeding  tbeveopoQ  to  Sicily,  he  settled  at  Agrigen- 


iot  for  one  day,  to  prove  himself  thereby  the  undoubted  turn,  where  he  eventually  mn  !r  himself  masu  r'o.'lhc 
progeny  of  the  sun.  Hdios,  aware  of  the  conse- |  place  and  e»t4bh^hed  a  tyranny.  (Compare  iVytfniw, 
fDCDces.  iemunstr<Ued,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  youth  6,  1.)  He  at  first  exercised  his  power  with  modern 
pBTMied,  and  the  god,  bound  by  bis  oath,  reluctantly  ,  Hon,  and  drew  to  bia  court  not  only  poets  and  artista, 
cenwiitted  the  reina  to  his  hands,  warning  him  of  the  but  many  wise  and  learned  men,  whose  counsels  he 
dingers  of  the  road,  and  instructing  him  iiow  lo  avoid  promised  to  follow.  Deceived  by  this  state  of  things, 
Uieio.  Pbae;hon  grasped  the  reins,  the  flame-breath-  I  tbe  people  of  Uiuera  were  about  to  request  his  aid  in 
hg  «taeda  sprang  forward,  hot,  aoon  aware  that  they  terminalinff  a  war  whieh  they  were  carrying  on  wfdi 
were  r.ot  directed  by  the  wi  l'  ktinwn  hand,  they  ran  th<  ir  neighbours,  when  Stesichorus  dissuaded  them 
oat  of  the  course;  the  world  was  set  on  tire,  and  ^  i  from  this  dangerous  bcheine  by  the  well-known  fable 
tola]  coeflagration  would  have  ensued,  had  not  Jupiter,  of  the  horse  and  the  sta^'  ( I'td.  Stesichonis.)  Hie 
at  tbe  pravfT  ot  E.!r''i,  l  iunched  his  thunder,  and  hurled  tieditions  which  afierward  took  |)Iacc  in  A^rigcnturn 
tbetemhi-d  Ufutf  Uo-.h  hu  seat,  lit)  fell  into  the  river  couiptlltd  Piialans  lo  adopt  a  severer  citrciMj  of  bis 
Eridsnus.  His  sisters,  the  Heliadcs,  as  ttusy  lament-  authority,  and  hence  his  name  has  come  to  us  as  that 
ad  hi»  fete,  were  turned  into  poplar-treea  on  its  banka,  j  of  a  cruel  tyrant.  The  instrument  of  his  cruelty,  aleo, 
and  their  tears,  which  ettll  continued  to  flow,  became  {  namely  the  brazen  bull  made  by  the  artist  Penllus,  is 
amber  an  they  dropped  into  the  stream  Cycnug,  the  often  alluded  to  tiy  ihe  ancient  writers.  (Vul  Peril- 
iitend  of  the  ill- fated  Phaethon,  also  abandoned  bim- 1  lua.)  Tbe  manner  of  bis  death  is  variously  givea 
ealf  to  noambig,  and  at  length  waa  changed  into  e  Some  make  him  to  have  been  atoned  to  death  lor  h» 
tim»n  {kvkvo^).  {Ovid,  Met.,  1,  760.  scqq  — Hygin.,  cruelty  by  the  people  of  Agrigenium  ;  others  relate 
fab.,  152,  154 — Nonnut,  Dimyn.^  38,  lUS,  439. — that  his  irritated  subjects  put  him  into  his  own  bull  antf 
Afcll.  Rho(L.,  4,  597,  t^^.—Wtrg.,  JBn^  10,  190  — ;  burned  bim  to  death.   (Ytd.  Penllus.)— We  have  ra. 


U.,  £:c%  .  6,  62.)  Tins  story  was  dramatized  by 
JBachylua,  m  the  Heliades,  and  by  Euripides  tn  his 
Phaethon.  Some  fragments  of  both  plays  have  been 
meaerred.  Ovid  appears  to  beve  followed  cloeely  the 
former  diema.— The  legend  of  Phaithon  ia  regarded 
ty  the  expounders  of  mytholopy  at  the  present  day 
ta»  a  physical  myth,  devised  to  account  for  tbe  origin 
of  the  electron,  or  amber,  which  eeeme  to  have  been 
brouglit  from  the  Baltic  to  Greece  in  the  very  earliest 
tunes.  The  term  yXcKi^Aiv,  as  Welcker  obsctves, 
es  jj'AiKTup,  an  epithet  of  tbe  sun.    In  the 


maining,  under  the  name  of  Phalaris,  a  collection  ol 
letters,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him,  but 
which  Ikiitiey  has  shown  to  be  the  mere  forgeries  of 
some  aopbiat,  who  lived  at  a  later  period.  I'he  letteia 
of  Fbalaria  were  first  pobliehed  by  Bartholomaeos  Jna- 
linopolitanus  in  1498,  Venet.,  4to.  Th  -  i(!)i  on, 
wbicb  is  very  rare,  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  version ;  atnce  Bartholomeua  promiaee  one  In 
his  prafatory-  cpiistic  to  Peter  Conlarenus ;  but  no 
copy  occurs  with  one.  (L<iir;,  Index  Libr. — Hojf- 
mann,  Let.  BiUkgr^  vel.  3,  p.  210.)   The  most  ea 


of  this  last-mentioned  writer,  the  story  of;  teemed  among  auhiequent  editions  is  that  of  Van 
Phaithon  is  only  the  Greek  version  of  a  German  Ic-  Lennep.  completed  by  Valckenaer,  Groning.,  1777. 
gend  on  tbeaubject.    The  tradition  of  the  people  of  ]  4to,  republished  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 


the  country  waa  said  to  be  {,AfoU.  Rhoi.^  4,  611), 
Aat  tbe  amber  waa  produced  from  die  teara  of  the  ann- 

god.  The  Greeks  made  this  sun-god  the  same  with 
their  ApoUo,  and  added  that  bo  shed  these  tears  when 
became  la  tlw  land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  an  exile  from 
beaven  otj  account  of  his  avenginp  tipon  the  Cyclops 
the  fate  ol  his  son  ^EscuUpius.  But,  as  this  did  iM>t 
accord  with  the  Hellenic  conception  of  either  Helios 
Apollo,  the  Heliadea  were  devised  to  remove  the 


Schaefer,  Li;<«.,  1823.  8vu,  raaj.  Tbe  edition  o( 
Boyle,  which  gsve  rise  to  the  contiovenv  between 

the  Christ  Church  wits  and  the  celebrstea  Bentley, 
was  issued  frnin  the  0.\lurd  press  in  1695,  8vo,  and 
reprinted  in  1718.  li  owea  its  only  notonely  to  tbe 
lashing  which  Bentlev  inflicted  upon  the  editor,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  bjoiiitr  to  the  Earl  of  Urrery, 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  first  publicaiion,  a  member 
of  Christ-Church.    In  preparing  tbia  edittoo,  fiojle 


n  pre^ 

iaeodsisteney.  The  foundation  of  the  fable  lay  in  the  j  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Jorai'Freiod,  one  of  the  Uinlor 

circumstance  of  amber  being  regarded  as  a  xpecies  of  ."ttudonts  of  ilje  college,  .iftcrward  the  cele?)raud  phy- 
re«m,  «hKh  drops  from  the  trees  that  yield  it.  That  i  aictan,  who  ofliciatcd  as  his  private  tutor.  The  preface 
pert  of  the  legeiMl  which  reletea  to  the  Endanne,  eon*  contained  a  remark,  reflecting,  though  without  wf 
toanda  tbe  Po  with  the  true  Eridanus  in  the  north  of  just  grounds  whatever,  on  Bemic\'s  want  of  courtesy 
Europe.    {WelckcT,  JEach.  TriU^ict  p.  566,  *eq. —  |  in  nut  allowmg  a  manu^c^ipt  in  the  Kiitg'&  Libra; 


KetgktUy'M  Mythology,  p.  67,  teq.) 

PHArrHoVTi  lnEH  or  PHAKruovrTriFs.  'J  r  sisters  of 
Phaethon,  cluinged  into  poplars.  {Vid  iiciiadtjs,  and 
Phaethon.) 

PsAifSitTHHa,  n  Lacednmonian,  one  of  the  Par- 
Ammm,  and  die  leader  of  the  colony  to  Tarentum. 
CTai,  Parthcnic.) 

PliAiJiaia,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  whose 
MS  ia  nliCid  bf  Be&tky  in  tbe  67lh  Olympiad,  or 
wont  680  B.C.  This.  Iiowtfar,  it  done  by  ihnt  omW 


of  whicti  hu  was  keeucr,  to  be  collated  for  Boyhre 
edition.  Tliis  drew  irorn  Bentley  his  first  Disserta- 
tion an  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  in  the  form  of  Letters 
to  Mr.  W'otton,  s  work  which,  though  afterward  eclipsed 
by  tbe  enlarged  diaacrtation,  ia  no  leaa  amuaiiw  than 
learned.  The  author  ia  completely  aeceessnil  in 
proving  the  epistles  spurious.  Ilis  argunu-nis  are 
drawn  from  chronology,  frotn  the  language  uf  the  let* 
tera,  from  their  matter,  and, finally,  from  their  late  dia> 
eoveiy.  Hnriiit  ofailbrown  the  claim  of  Pbakiii  lo 
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a  place  among  royal  or  noblo  authors,  BemU  j  cxiiin* 
IMS  cartain  oUm  repotad  pieces  of  aotiqaiiy,  aucb  aa 
dw  Lettan  of  TberaiatoelM,  of  ISaentec,  and  of  Ea- 

riptdes  ;  a!t  wbich  lie  shows  not  to  be  the  productions 
of  the  individuals  whoB«  tiamea  they  bear,  bot  forffehes 
of  MMM  aophiats  many  centtttiM  later.  The  poblica- 
tion  of  this  work  excittd  a  sensation  in  the  literary 
and  acadeaiical  circles  liial  w^n  ^iiitoul  example. 
The  society  of  Christ- Church  was  thrown  into  a  per- 
fect ferment,  and  the  task  of  inflicting  a  full  measure 
of  hterary  chastisement  upon  the  audacious  oflfender 
was  as*i;jii<.'d  to  the  ablest  scholars  and  wits  of  the 
college.  The  leaders  of  tiie  confederacy  were  Alter- 
bury  and  Smalridge,  but  the  priodpol  anare  in  ilw  tt« 
tack  fell  10  the  lot  of  the  former.  In  point  of  classi- 
cal learning,  however,  the  joint  stock  of  the  coaliton 
bora  no  pio|iortiof}  to  th&t  of  Uentley :  their  acqwunt- 
anre  with  several  of  the  bouks  on  which  they  comment 
apptiirs  only  lu  l»ave  btcij  boj^uti  upon  lhi»  occasion  ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  indebted  for  their  knowledge 
of  them  to  Uie  voty  individual  whom  Uiej  attack*  and 
eompaiad  with  wWMa  boondlaos  entdittoa  tbair  Team- 
ing was  that  of  schoolhow^,  and  not  always  sufficient 
to  oreserve  them  from  distressing  mistakca.  But 
pfonnind  literature  was  at  that  period  confioad  to 
few  ;  while  wit  and  rai!kr\'  found  numcroTi"!  and 
eager  readers.  The  consetjuence  was,  thai  when 
tiw  leply  of  tba  Christ-Church  men  appeared,  this 
motley  production  of  theirs,  which  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Boyle  against  Bentley."  it  met  with 
a  reception  so  uncommonly  favourable  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  parados  in  literary  history.  But  the  triumph 
of  bis  of^oatita  was  ahort-Ihrad.  Bentlcy  replied  in 
hi«"  rnlarni  d  Dissertation,  a  work  which,  while  it  ef- 
fectually silenced  his  antagonists,  atid  held  them  up  lo 
rid'culc  as  mere  sciolists  and  blunderers,  established 
on  the  firmest  basis  his  own  claims  to  the  character  of 
a  consummate  philologist.  {Monk^s  Life  of  Bentlcy, 
|i.  49,  teff.) 

PaauaoMt  the  moat  ancient  of  Hbo  Athenian  ports ; 
but  which,  after  the  erection  of  the  docks  in  the  Pirae- 
us, ceased  Ki  he  of  any  importance  in  a  ni  iriiiinc  [iciint 
of  view.  It  was,  bowevec,  enclosed  within  the  forti- 
ficationa  of  Tbamlatoelaa,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
Eontl.ernmost  of  the  long  walls,  by  nu  ans  of  which  it 
wa*  connected  with  Athens.  Phalcio;i  supjilied  the 
Athenian  market  with  abundance  of  the  little  lish 
named  Aphyan,  so  often  mentioned  by  the  comic 
writers.  {Artstoyk.,  Aeharn.,  901. — Id.,  Av.,  96. — 
Atken..  7.  S.—Arutot  ,  Hist.  Atr,  6,  15.)  The  lands 
around  it  wi  re  marshy,  and  produced  very  fine  cab- 
bages. (//(.tycA.,  ».  V.  ^ahffUK*i.—Xen.,  (Sron.,  c. 
IP  1  Tiie  modem  name  of  Phaleron  is  Par  In  Fanari. 
*•  Pbalerum,"  says  Hobhousc  (vol.  l,p,  Wl,  Am.  ed.), 
'*  ia  of  an  elliptical  form,  smaller  than  Munyehia ;  and 
the  remains  of  the  piers  on  each  s'ulc  uf  the  narrow 
mouth  arc  btiil  to  be  seen,  'i'he  hne  uf  lU  length  is 
from  cast  to  west,  that  of  its  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  On  the  northeast  side  of  the  port,  the  land  is 
high  and  rocky  until  you  come  to  the  nne  sweep  of  the 
bay  of  Phalerum,  pernajis  two  niiUs  in  length,  and  ter- 
minated on  the  northeast  by  a  low  promontory,  once 
thai  oT  Coliaa.  The  clay  from  this  nalghbourboiid  was 
preferred  to  nny  other  for  t!ie  lisc  of  the  potteries," 

PiiANiC.  a  harbour  of  the  island  uf  Chios,  with  a 
temple  of  ApoUo  and  a  paUn-grove  in  ita  vieimty. 
Near  it  also  was  a  promontory  of  the  ^amc  nnmc 
{Straho,  615  — Lie.,  36,  43  --/.' ,  41,  28  )  Phaua; 
was  in  the  <^outhem  part  of  the  island,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  rcmarfcabla  for  ita  excellaot  wine. 
( Vhff  ,  Georg.,  2,  98.)  Tho  ponoQtoiy  ia  eallad  at 

ti'.c  present  dav  Cape  MoMtteo,    {Mkimtrt.t  €hcgr., 
vol.  6,  pi  3,  p.  326.) 
pHANdTB,  a  town  of  Chaonia  in  Epvns, comspond- 

ing  to  th»'  modern  (^uriliki,  n  fortress  once  belonging 
to  the  Suliots.    (Cramer's  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  99.) 
1<IM 


Phaon,  a  mariner  of  I,»csbos,  accoatonwd  to  fnt) 
passengers  acroaa  from  tba  iiland  to  the  miia  Uui 
(tpop^^ff  ^  W^oaWB.— Pal«^,d«Iiicrt<f.,49)  Le- 

cian  calls  him  a  native  of  Chios.  [Dial  Mori ,  9. 
Accordii^  to  one  kgend,  be  was  beloved  ^  Yuiii, 
who  eeaccaled  htm  amid  lectaoe.  (iBSsa,F.A,U, 
IS  )  Another  version  of  the  fable  stated,  that  VeoQi 
came  to  him  on  one  occasion  under  die  form  of  m 
aged  faaiala,  andt  hating  reqtiested  a  passage, du  fer 
ried  across  to  the  main  land  by  him,  free  frcni  chiirgr  . 
such  being  his  wont  towards  those  who  were  mc!- 
gent  circumstances  Tho  goddess,  uut  of  gniitadl. 
presented  him  with  an  alabaster  bos,  co&laiaiiig  a|» 
culiar  kiwi  of  ointment,  and,  when  he  hid  nllM  bm. 
self  with  this,  he  became  the  raost  bcauliful  of  ir.tn 
Among  others,  Sappbo  became  enamwjrcd  oi  bia,  Uii, 
finding  her  pamioii  mmquited,  threw  herself  mto  ibe 
sea  from  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  {VvL  Ssppw), 
and  Leucate. — iHaiteph.,  I.  c. — JS/mm,  L  c-^Arttx. 
V,r,!ar  ,  p  4S1,  «d.  WU*.— faM, p. 4lS.-dM. 
s.  V.  iuuv.) 

Phak  jt,  I .  a  borough  of  Tanagra  to  B«M(iL 
bo,  405  )— II.  One  of  the  twelve  cities  of  .^cba,  sit- 
uate on  ibe  river  Firua,  about  70  stadia  fi«n  tk  «, 
and  190  fromPktm.  (Pmitaii.,  7,  SI.)  haMis- 
iirxrc!  bv  Augustus  to  the  colony  of  Pstrr.  Tie  ruiw 
were  ottscrved  by  Dodwell  on  tbe  kit  buik  of  tin 
CamcnUza  (vol.  2,  p.  310).— III.  A  town  ef  CMa 
{Slepk  Bxft  ,  M.  «.  ^apai.)—lV.  A  tovraof  KewM, 
on  the  Sinus  Messeniacus,  northwest  of  Ciriiark 
Among  other  divinities  worsbij'pcJ  here  wmNicoa)- 
achus  and  Gon»sus,  aons  of  MtchaoD.  Ikv  kw 
both  governed  tbia  city  after  the  death  of  Aw  iuk^ 
to  whom,  as  well  as  tlieni$elve!<,  was  attnboted dailt 
of  healing  maladies.    {Stepk  Byz ,  m.  t.) 

Ph  A  R  M ACds^  I.  two  ialcu  a  short  dislttce  from  liit 
Attic  shore,  in  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  cast  of  Salimi* 
In  the  larger  of  these  Circe  was  said  to  .Uie  i««n  in- 
terred. (Straho,  9^,—Sleph.  By:.,  t.  t  ♦opoo- 
Koiioaa.)  They  are  now  called  Km.  {Cku^t 
Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  220.)— IT.  An  itisnd  of  lie  J<«i 
Sea,  ^oiirl;west  from  Miletus,  and  about  180  tUiJii 
distant  from  that  place.  Jt  is  known  as  tlx  pja« 
where  Jolios  Ctttar  waa  taken  by  tbc  piiitcs.  (Jm, 

Vtl.  Tcf.T.) 

I'har.nacbs,  I.  grandfather  of  MiihradatcstLc  Gmt, 
and  son  and  aoeeasaor  of  Milhradatcs  IV.  of  Poctus. 
He  conquered  Smopc  and  Tnini 
Stc ,  Frag.),  and  \va.s  tni;aged  in  a  war  wifbBn* 
nes,  king  of  Pcrgamua.  which  lasted  for  s  mc  \t  «, 
and  was  put  an  end  to  chiefly  through  the  im«riereJ>ce 
of  Homo.  (Polyb  .  Ext..  24,  4,  sfff  )  Pofybioi  ff 
cords  of  Pharnaces  that  he  was  more  '.vickcJ  :rji. 
the  kings  who  had  preceded  him.  {Pdyh ,  27,  U 
n.  Son  of  Mtthradates  the  Oieat,  proved  tretcbcK^ut 
to  hi«  fatlx  r  when  the  latter  was  forming  his  boM As- 
sign of  advancing  towards  Italy  from  Asia,  »nd  clew- 
ing the  Alps  as  Hannibal  had  done  before  h  n.  A 
though  the  favourite  son  of  that  celebrated  mooiKi. 
ho  incited  the  army  to  open  rebellion,  dlseonrtrtrf" 
his  father's  plans,  and  hrou^^iit  him  lo  tbegrsvf.  .^j 
a  reward  of  his  perfidy,  Pharoacca  w««  procliiiw- 
King  of  Bosporus,  and  styled  Aa  allv  and  frrcnd  « 
the  Roman  nation.  {Appian,  Be!!  }U!\rr.'l  ■  c 
te^q.)  During  the  civil  war  waged  b>  Ciii' ij* 
Pompcy,  Pharnaces  made  an  attempt  to  rwa'e'  r." 
hereaitarv  dominions,  and  s'.icccedcd  in  taking ST«f<< 
Ami-«.us.  and  some  otlicr  towns  of  Pont<ii.  BtilJ"™* 
Cttaar,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  PompCT-i"^"^ 
into  PoBtus.  and,  encountering  the  aioiy  oi  Ph»n»«» 
near  the  city  of  Zela,  gained  a  complete  vietinj;  w 
facility  with  which  it  w  as  gained  being  "F'^J.^ 
the  victor  in  those  celebrated  word*.  V^u 
Fwt."  (IKrf.,  BeS.  Alex  ,  c.  n  -Plut.  >•/  C« 
—Swhm.  r,t.  Ccti  .  37  —jyio  Ccj*.  42.  AD  At- 
1  Ur  bis  defeat.  Pharnaces  retired  to  the  Bo»po» 
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wlicra  he  wts  aUin  by  aotne  of  own  followers. 
(Affian,  Bell.  Mukrad.,  c.  120.— Dio  Cast.,  I.  c.) 

PiAiNAciA,  a  city  of  Pontus,  ou  the  seacoast,  and 
m  ikt  tetnlon  of  the  MoaywBcu  It  is  enoneously 
CHiliMiiM  With  Ctnitts  by  Anian  (Peripi,  p.  17), 
while  the  anonymous  geographer,  though  ui  this  iti- 
ituce  he  copies  that  writer,  yet  aftcr>«'ar(l  place*  Cera- 
■w630  ttadia  farther  to  the  east  (p.  13).  It  ahould 
to  observed,  also,  that  Strabo  says  that  Cotyorum,  and 
Mi  Ceraau*,  ha«i  coiiUibuted  to  the  foiuMlatioii  of 
PhuBMift  (Sfni^i  MS);  and  he  afterward  namea 
Cerasus  as  a  small  place  distinct  from  that  town  and 
oearw  Trapezus.  Pliny,  roorcover,  distinguishes  Phar- 
nacia  and  Cerasus,  and  he  bcNidcs  ipJorms  us  that  the 
fnMr  was  lOU  milea  from  Trapezus  (6,  4).  XeQO> 
iIm  and  the  Greeks  wera  three  dtya  on  llrair  oiarch 
horn  Trapezus  to  Ctrasus,  a  space  of  time  too  short 
to  accomplish  a  route  of  100  miles  over  a  difficult 
eoantry.  (Atu^.,  5,  3,  5  )  It  is  eppinnt,  therefore, 
thj!  the  Ccrasus  of  Xenopbon  is  not  to  be  idoTUifiif  d 
with  Ptkamacia,  though  it  might  be  thought  so  in  Arn- 
aa't  lime ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  thisi  erroneous 

r'  inn  aiiowUl  bare  |»Bvailed  lo  strongly  as  to  leave 
name  of  Kertmtai  to  the  site  occupied  by  the  an- 
cler.i  Pharnacia.  With  respect  to  this  latter  place,  it 
auieara  to  bate  been  founded  by  Pbamaces,  grandfa- 
aar  of  MHlmdaCce  the  Great,  though  we  have  ik>  pos- 
itiTe  authority  for  the  fact.  We  know  only  that  it  ez- 
med  in  the  lune  of  the  last- mentioned  mooarch,  since 
it  is  spoken  of  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  LacnlllM.  Man- 
oert  is  inclined  to  think,  that  Pharnacia  was  founded  on 
the  Bite  of  a  Greek  settlement  named  Cbcerades,  which 
Scyiax  places  in  this  vicinity  (p.  33).  It  is  also  no- 
ticed by  Slcpbaous  of  Byzantium  as  a  town  of  the 
HesyiKBei,  on  the  aathority  of  Hecatarae  {», «.  Xo4/>d- 
ter.—}r<in.tf  ri,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  S,  p.  386v«Or»- 
■Kr's.^na  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  881). 

PlUBOB,  I.  a  email  ialaiw  in  the  hay  of  Alexandrea. 
«t  th''  rntrahcc  of  the  ^cater  harbour,  upon  which  was 
koilL,  in  tbe  reigu  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  u  ccle- 
tnled  tower,  to  serve  as  a  lighthouse.  The  srchitect 
mo  Soaltataei  ton  of  Dexiphanaa.  Thia  tower,  whieh 
was  abo  eallM  Phstoe,  and  whieh  pawed  for  one  of 
tae  seven  woiidcrs  of  the  world,  was  buih  wit!;  ■•■A.'ilr 
marble,  and  could  be  seen  at  a  very  great  distance. 
It  had  several  atoriee  raised  one  above  anoAar,  adonv 

TTiih  column?,  b3lnstrade<»,  and  palleries,  of  the 
Accst  n^rhle  and  workmanship.  On  the*  tup,  tires  wore 
kept  lighted  in  the  night  eeason,  to  direct  sailors  in  the 
ktft  which  was  dangerous  and  difficult  of  access. 
Toe  building  of  this  tower  cost  the  Egyptian  monarch 
«U0  talents,  about  8.50,000  dollars."  .-Vccording  to 
Sttmbo,  there  was  on  the  tower  the  follow  iog  ioscrip* 
tMo.  cot  into  the  marble,  ZOXTPATOZ  .KNIMOZ 
AEEI*ANOTS  OEOIS  2QTHP2IN  THEP  TON 
nAQIZOMENON  Svatratus  the  Cntdian,  son  of 
Dcsiphanet,  to  the  gods  the  jrre$eiveri,for  the  benefit 
of  ■mxrmfTs").  Pliny  also  speaks  of  the  magnanimity 
of  PtoJeiny,  m  allowing  the  name  of  Sosiratus,  and  r.ot 
his  own,  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  tower,  (Ara^  .  791. 
— P/ta  ,  36,  13,)  Loeian,  however,  tells  a  diifercnt 
story.  Aeeoidilif  to  that  writer,  Sostratus,  wishing  to 
cnj')-,-  :n  after  3p;cs  all  the  glory  of  the  work,  cut  the 
abore  ibscnption  on  the  stones,  and  then,  covering 
them  over  with  eement,  wrote  upon  tfie  latter  another 
inrrription,  t^hich  assigned  the  honour  ol  having  erect- 
ed ti:t>  f'.ruciurc  lo  the  author  of  the  work.  King  Ptul- 
ercy  Tise  cement,  however,  having  decayed  through 
tiMe*  Ptolemy's  inscription  disappeared,  and  the  other 
becem«  visible.  (Lucian,  QuotmxXo  hist,  contcrib. 
ni.  C2  )  Where  Lucian  obuiRcU  this  story  is  not 
known  ;  it  is  certainly  a  moat  incredible  oanative,  and 
very  probably  an  invention  of  his  own.  (Dk  Semi,  ad 
iMTian.  I.  c  )  — The  island  of  Pharos  was  eight  stadia 
from  the  rnain  land,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  cause- 
mff  whkh  bad  two  hridm  om  ai  eiShiraad.  (F«f» 
•  O 


I  «H*,  ad  Mel  ,  2,  7,  p.  761.)    Strabe  however,  and 
Jo&ephus  CttU  tlic  mound  or  causeway  iirraaruiio* 
Xf^o.,  or  one  of  seven  stadia,  referring  probably  to  the 
work  itself,  aaclnsive  of  the  bndgca.    {  Straho,  I.  c. — 
Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud ,  tS,  2,  12.)   Ammianus  MarcelU- 
:  lai!*.  and  some  otlier  writers  after  him,  make  Clfcojwlra 
to  have  erected  the  tower  and  bvult  the  causewav 
{Amm.  lHareetl.,  SI,  16.— TWs.— Cedrm.),  and 
some  critics  suppose  that  the  tower  tnu»t  have  been 
de&lroyed  by  Ciesar  m  the  Alexaudrine  war,  and  re- 
built by  the  Egyptiaa  qoeen.    Thia,  however,  can 
hardly  have  been  the  case,  since  Ctesar  merely  .speaks 
of  his  having  ordered  the  private  dwellings  to  be  pulled 
down,  but  refers  to  the  Pharos  apparently  as  still 
standing.   (BetL  Aki ,  19.)   As  to  the  cauaewaj  it* 
self,  it  is  possible  that  Cleopatra  may  have  continued  it 
to  tlie  main  land,  if'ttr  the  bridge  at  that  end  had  been 
destroyed.    ( Voss..  ad  Mei.,  i.  c.)    The  rsiubisn  ge- 
ograpber,  in  a  later  age,  gives  the  elevation  of  the  Pmi< 
ros  as  300  cubits,  from  which  it  would  ajipear  that  the 
lowor  must  huvc  lor<t  a  portion  of  its  original  height. 
{Falconer,  ad  Strab.,  I.  c.)   The  name  Pharos  itself 
would  eeem  to  have  been  given  to  tlie  tower  lirst,  and 
after  that  to  the  island,  if  the  Greek  etymology  be  the 
true  one,  according  to  which  the  term  comes  i.-om  the 
Greek  ^du,  "  to  sJune"  or  "  be  bright"  (^tki,  ^do(, 
^rpit^,  papof).   JaUooahi,  however,  makes  the  word 
of  tLrj-piian  origin,  and  deduces  it  from  j'harrz,  "a 
watch-tower"  or  "look  out  place."    (  Voc.  Aigypt.,  a. 
v.—Opu*c.,  vol.  1.  p  378,  ei,  Te  Water.)  Tmc» 
lebrity  of  the  F  '  s  fittan  Pharos  made  this  a  common 
appellation  amung  the  aiicicals  for  any  edifice  that 
was  raised  to  direct  the  course  of  manners  either  h\ 
meaaa  of  li^le  or  signals.    The  Emperor  Claudius 
ordered  one  to  b«  erected  at  Ostia.  and  there  wss  sn^ 
other  at  Ravenna.    (Voss.,  ad  FHn  .  36,  12.)^!n- 
stead  of  the  ancient  Pharos  at  AleJ^andrea,  there  is  now 
only  a  kind  of  irrsgolar  castle,  without  ditchea  or  out- 
works of  any  strength,  the  wiiola  being  accommodated 
to  the  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  slanda. 
Out  of  the  midst  of  this  clumsy  building  rises  a  tower, 
which  serves  for  a  lighthouae,  tot  which  baa  nothing 
of  the  beauty  and  ^ndenr  cf  the  old  one.**  II.  An 
island  ofT  the  c  ^  't      I'lyricum,  to  the  east  if  I.^sa. 
and  answering  to  the  modern  Lessina.    it  wast  etiiiied 
hf  a  colony  mm  Pares  {Scyiax,  p  8.*~*Seymn.,  CA., 
V.  425),  and  was  the  birthplace  ol  Demetrius  the  Pha- 
nan,  who«G  name  often  occurs  tii  the  writings  ot  Po 
lybius.    {Polyb.,  2,  10,  8.— W.,  2.  65,  4,  <^tc.) 

PiuRSALiA,  I.  the  region  around  the  ci^  of  Phar- 
salua  m  Thcssaly,  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  in 
its  plains  between  the  armies  of  Caisar  and  Pompey. 
{Vd.  Pharsalns.)— IL  The  title  of  Lucan's  epicpoent. 
(ftii.  Lueanus.) 

PhabsIlus,  a  city  of  Thcs.saly.  situate  in  that  part 
ol  the  psuvince  which  Strabo  designates  by  the  imrne 
of  Thessaliotis.  It  lay  southwent  of  Larissa,  on  the 
river  Enipeu.'<.  which  falls  into  the  Apidanus,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  iho  Peneus.  Although  a  city  ol 
considerable  size  and  importanc  .  \\c  find  no  mention 
of  it  prior  to  the  Peraian  invasion.  Tbucydidea 
porta  that  h  waa  heeieged  by  the  Athenian  genanA  . 
Myronidcs  afler  his  succe.«s  in  BTOfi.t.  but  without 
avail  (1,  1 1 1).  The  same  historian  speaks  ef  the  se^ 
vices  rendered  to  the  Athenian  |M?ople  by  'lliaeydidaa 
the  PharsaUan,  who  performed  the  duties  of  proxenoe 
lo  his  countrymen  at  Athens  (8,  92);  and  be  also 
stales  that  tho  Pbarsalians  generally  favoured  that 
republic  during  the  Peloponneaian  war.  At  a  later 
period,  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  beeaflM 
celebrated  for  the  battle  fonjiht  in  tliciii  between  llie 
armies  of  Cvsar  and  Pompey.  ( Vid.  Pbarsalia  1.) — 
Livy  seems  to  make  a  distmction  between  the  old  and 
nc\v  fiv.n  as  he  speaks  of  Pahro-Pliarsalus  (441.— 
Compare  Strabo,  421)  i)r.  Clarke  {Travds,  vol.  7, 
n.  818,  Loud.       oboerrea,  that  there  are  ftw  anlir 
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^uiliM  at  Pbamalns  Hie  name  of  Pharta  alono  re- 
ffiuna  to  show  what  it  once  was.  Southwest  of  the 
M«ni  than  is  •  hill  Mnounded  with  ancient  wails, 
formrd  of  larpe  masses  of  a  coarse  kind  of  marble. 
Uuou  a  lolly  rock  above  the  towu  to  the  souili  arc 
ocbcr  ruina  of  greater  magnitude,  ahowiug  a  conaidcr- 
iU«  portioQ  of  tb«  w«Us  of  the  Acropolia  and  remains 
•r  tlie  PMpjrln.   ( Crwmti**  Am.  Gr. ,  vol.  I ,  p.  398. ) 

PmaklsTi,  a  people  of  Africii,  beyond  Mauritania, 
ailiute  perhaps  to  the  east  of  the  Autololes,  which  lat- 
m  people  occupied  Um  Atlralio  ooest  of  Afriett  op- 
posite to  the  InsolM  FoitlHMl0.  {Mtk,  1,  4*  jKI.— 
Yo$stu4,  ad  loc  ) 

Phasslis,  a  town  of  Lvria,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
laear  the  confinea  of  Pamphylia  Liry  remarks,  that 
it  was  a  conspicuoua  point  lor  thoac  saihitg  from  Cili- 
cia  lo  Rhodes,  since  it  advanced  out  towards  the  sea ; 
mmI,  en  the  other  hand,  «  fleet  could  easUy  be  de- 
eertod  from  it  (37.  Henee  the  epithet  of 
taan  applitJ  to  ii  by  T^mi  v  'is  Pcriegetes  (v.  834) 
We  are  informed  bjr  Herodotus  (2,  178>,  that  this 
town  was  colonised  sotne  Dorians.  Though  united 
to  Lycia.  it  did  jiot  form  part  of  the  Lycian  confed- 
eracy, but  vvaa  governed  by  lu  own  lawa.  {Sirahe, 
667  )  Phaselte,  et «  later  period,  baviag  become  the 
hauDt  of  ptratee,  was  attacked  and  taken  by  Servilius 
laeoricoa.  (fTor.,  3,  6.  —  Eutrop.,  6,  8.)  Lucaii 
•peaks  (if  r  iis  nearly  dcjcrted  when  visited  by  Pom- 

Riy  io  his  tlight  after  the  baUJe  of  PhMneiie  (8>  851). 
evertheleee,  8tnbo  eMerte  that  it  wee  a  eoMldera- 
b!e  town,  and  had  three  ports.  He  observes,  also, 
that  It  wm«  ukcn  by  Alexander,  as  an  advantageous 
post  for  the  prosecution  of  his  conquests  into  the  inte- 
licr.  (S/roA  , 666.— Compare  Aman,  Exp.  Ai,  1,24. 
—Plut.,  Vit.  Alex.)  I'huseiis,  according  to  Athens- 
ns,  was  ctlLbraicd  for  the  manufacture  of  rose  perfume 
(14,  p.  68^).  Nicander  certainly  commends  Ha  loses 
(•p.  Athen.,  p.  683.)— "On  a  small  peninsula,  at  the 
fool  of  Mount  Takhlalu  (the  highest  point  of  the  .Soly- 
iDean  muuniaina),"  aays  Captain  Beaufort,  "are  tiite 
lemains  of  the  city  of  Phaselia,  with  ita  three  porU 
and  lake  as  described  by  Strabo.  The 
mere  swamp,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  isthmus, 
uk)  was  probably  thn  source  of  those  baneful  cxhala- ! 
.tione  which,  aecofdiog  to  Livy  and  Cicero,  rendered 
Fhaaelia  eo  nnhealthv.  The  modem  name  of  Ptmsc 
lis  ia  Tchvra  "'  (Kuramama.  p.  M.)  "The  harbour 
and  town  of  Phasclis,"  observes  Mr.  Fellows,  "are 
both  extremely  well  baiU  end  imereeting,  but  very 
fmall.  Its  thratre,  stadium,  and  temples  may  all  be 
traced,  and  it'<  numerous  tombs  on  the  hilla  ahow  bow 
long  II  rnuHi  luwe  ••xi'stcd."  {Tmr  m  Atm  Mintt,  p. 
SIl.) — Beyond  Phaaelis  the  mountains  press  in  upon 
the  shore,  and  leave  a  very  narrow  passage  along  the 
strand,  which  at  low  water  is  practicable,  but,  when 
aiorma  prevail  and  the  aea  ia  b^  it  ie  avtrcmcly 
dngerous;  in  this  caactravellera  mast  paaa  the  mount- 
ains. 81  (I  j  r  .-ced  into  the  interior  by  a  lonir  circuit, 
lite  delrie  in  question,  as  well  as  the  mountaina  over- 
hanging it,  was  called  Climax,  and  it  obtaiBed  Celeb* 
rily  from  the  fact  that  .Alrx.mder  led  his  army  along  it, 
after  the  conquest  of  Carta,  under  circumstances  of 

Ct  difficulty  and  danger ;  for,  though  the  wind 
r  TioienUy,  Alexander,  impatient  of  delay,  hur- 
tled his  troops  forward,  along  the  shore,  where  they 
hill  ihc  watf  r  up  in  (he)r  middle,  and  had  great  diffi- 
euHj  m  making  their  way.  (&ra^.,  666,  Mq,—Ar- 
nim,  Sbp.  ill.,  I,  9B.^Pbit.,  VH.  AUt  )  Captain 
Beaufort  remarks,  that  "  the  shore  at  present  exhibits 
a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  account  of  Alexan- 
der's march  from  PhaaeUe.  The  tend  eUnf  die  beach 
is,  however,  interrupted  in  aome  places  by  projrrtfn:: 
dtffs,  which  would  have  been  difficult  to  surmount, 
but  round  which  the  men  could  readily  pass  by  wading 
ifaroeRh  Uie  water."  ( JTanrrMna*,  p.  US^jw..  " 
pan  Ia«|»*«  Tomr,  p.  190.) 


PHAitAKA,  a  district  of  .Armenia  Major,  ihmA 
which  ihe  nver  Phaais  or  Araxes  flowa;  wbeocaite 
name  of  th*  icgMMk  The  beatitiful  birds,  wkicb «• 
call  pheasants,  still  preserve  in  tbcir  name  the  tnm 
of  tins  liieir  native  coontr>-.    ( Vid.  Araxc*  I ; 

FHiaiAs,  a  pauonymic  given  to  Medea,  as  betw 
bom  in  Colchis,  on  the  baiua  of  the  PbaMi  ((M 
A.  A.,  X  381.) 

Phasis,  I.  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  tbe  Eaxiu 
after  paaaing  through  parts  of  Armenia,  mi 
Col^ia.  Aoeording  to  Strabo  and  PHoy,  it  ma  k 
the  southern  portion  of  tlie  Moschian  moontunt,  whidi 
were  regarded  as  beiongm^  to  Armenia.  {Sirtit^ 
498.— P/tn ,  6, 4.)  Ptrooopios  states  tl»t  m  the  wiy 
part  of  its  course  it  was  called  Boaa,  but  taat,  (ftn 
reaching  tbo  confines  of  Iberia,  and  beeoraing  UKieuti 
in  sixe  by  aeverai  tributariM,  it  took  the  namst^ 
aia.  (iVoMp.,  Pva^  S,  29.)  Jia  nodm  nanw  a 
Rim  or  Jlisfit,  which  taoeld  aeen  man  propcrij  to 
belotig  to  the  Iv'ji  on,  one  of  its  Inbutariea.  Ttn  T.riii 
call  It  tbe  Ftuch*  The  Phasia  la  famous  ut  nytiioj^ 
from  Jaeon'a  having  obtained  in  itsvieiwty  thegoHia 
fleece  of  Grecian  table.  Arrian  (Pfrjy  ,.Vcr  fitr  ) 
says,  that  tbe  colour  of  the  water  of  uie  Vsma  retesa- 
bled  thet  of  water  impregnated  with  lead  «tii;  te 
is,  it  was  of  a  bluish  cast.  It  was  said,  alto,  roI  (o  is- 
lermingle  with  the  sea  for  some  distance  frora  \»wL 
— For  some  general  remarks  m  ihe  namr  Plasms, ess- 
suit  remariis  at  tbe  end  of  this  aitide.  (Jftswrt, 
Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p  894,  ttfy.)— 11.  Ad^atlbMal 
of  the  Colchian  Phasis,  found'  i1  i  Milcnac  cofer, 
(Mela,  I,  i^.)  it  does  not  aupeat  to  hare  beta  i 
place  of  any  great  trade.  In  HadiiaB^  tea  it  ana 
mere  fortress,  with  a  garrison  of  40<J  iBcn.  {Atm, 
Pert^. — Amnuan.  MareelL,  22, 8.)  Tbe  pltce  uh< 
mentioned  by  Procopius.  In  the  vicinity  sf  tbis  spot, 
the  Turks,  in  former  dsys,  had  the  small  foftteti  «f 
Potti.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  396.)-ni.  A 
river  of  Armenia  Major,  the  same  wuii  ih'  .^ruea 
( Fid.  Aiaxea,  I.)— The  name  Phant  wooM  st«B  is 
hevebeen  a  gennel  appdlaiion  fariivataiaMdyM' 
ri-fil  geography,  and  the  root  of  it  mav  brrmfurlf 
troccd  iQ  ihe  indo-tiermanic  dialecia.  {tku—^iu 
—German  Watw^  *•  Weler.**.-CoMaltJtilfir,rtf 
kallf,  p.  466.) 

PiiAvoRistrs  (ui  Greek  ^a^w^yof),  a  natire  of  Af 
elate  in  Gaul,  who  lived  at  Rome  daring  tk  mir.^  cf 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  enjogfed  a  hiAd^giw  of  ao- 
sideratbn .    He  wrote  namerena  wona.  tot  as  piiiw 

them  has  reached  us  except  a  fctv  fragnirr.tJ  ni  St* 
bcua.  Aulaa  Gcllius,  however,  baa  preserved  in  H 
eoneefhtedieaenatioBBmeLetfaidiess.  [Kociit, 
18,  1  ;  14,  1,  J  ;  17,  10.)  Phavorinus  iovtd  .ott-s 
On  topics  out  of  the  common  path,  and  laov.  or  Us* 
whimsical ;  he  composed,  for  example,  a  eoJogioa  oa 
Thersites,  snother  on  Quartan  Fever,  dec  H*™"!^ 
the  misfortune  to  offend  the  Emperor  Bubm,  ■ 
atataes,  which  the  Athenians  bad  raited  to  bim.  scR 
thrown  down  by  that  aaao  people.  Ha  beqoeatM 
hia  Ubmy  end  manaion  ai  Home  lo  Hemde*  Atum 

Phavorinus  was  a  friend  of  Plutarch's,  who  lieJ  ;  - " 

a  work  to  him.  For  farther  particular!  relating  t»  *• 
individual,  eonault  Philoetialna ( Fit.  Aflliif4l.^U 
and  Lucian  (Eumtch.,  c,  7. — Demm.,  cHl^** 
Schm,  Gesek.  Gr.  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p  607 ) 

Phacania,  a  region  of  Africa,  lying  to  £heio«  a 
Tripolia.    It  is  now  F^^tan.    (P/ia.,  5. 3  )  , 

Phxnkos  (4»ri»eof),  a  city  in  the  nortben  part  ■ 
.Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyiiene  IiWJaKwn 
of  sieat  antiqaity,  aince  Hercules  is  saki  te  bin  re- 
aided  IhBM  after  hie  depesiote  Inm  Tfay» 
mer  has  mentioned  it  among  the  principal  Arcanaa 
citiea.  (fl.,  2,  605.)  Tbo  pisce  was  aunwfo***^  ^ 
aoaw  extensive  mar^iee,  wbeh  are  said  to  U^'  ^-^^ 
inundated  the  whole  rrmn'rv  asd  to  have  i^esW^w 
tile  ancient  town.    Thov  are  more  eommofif  am 
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I,  nd  wars  prhwipally  fomied  by     Ptmm^,  •  tormiiw  of  Juoo,  a«  being  a  nativo 

...        .    '  rhfT-r     { Vul  Jaaon,  11.) 

PasRgcsATBs,  a  comic  poet  of  Atbena,  contemM- 
nrf  with  Plato,  Phrynichua,  Ariatvplme*,  md  & 

polia.    (Suid.,  s.  r  11>  -  r  ^Clinton,  Fast.  HtU., 


t>iv  r  vcr  Aroaniue  or  Olbius,  which  deacends  from 
tbe  mountaina  to  the  north  of  Pheneus,  and  uaually 
flndf  •  vent  in  aome  natural  caverns  or  katabatlut  tt 

ihe  Mtremity  of  the  plain  ;   but  when,  by  accident, 

tbe«  happened  to  bo  blocktd  up,  the  waters  filled  the  \  vol.  1,  p  xl.)  LiUle  is  known  of  him.  He  ia  aaid  l« 
wboJe  valley,  and,  communicating  with  I  lie  Ladon  and  '  *^  *'       '  ■•• 

Aipheus,  overflowed  the  beds  of  tho!ic  river*  M  Aur  M 
Olympia.  (.ErsfotM  ,  «f  Strab.,  389  )  PaMtnitt 
rcporiB.  that  vestiges  of  -  [10  great  worka  ondertaken 

10  dnin  the  Phenean  marshea,  aixl  aachbed  by  the  nft- 
IWM  to  HmnlM.  w«r»  to  bo  imii  new  the  city 

14).  The  vestiges  of  the  town  itnelf  nrn  vi-ible, 
according  to  Dodwell,  near  the  village  of  Fhonto,  b[>on 
■I  inealilod  Mwk.  The  Mm  le  eaid  to  be  very  stn  >  I , 
mi  10  vary  according  to  the  aeaaon  of  tbe  year.  {Dod- 
Mff,  vol.  2,  p.  436. — Cramer'f  Am.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p. 
3tl.) 

Pons*  1.  •      of  Pela^giotii,  m  Tbeaaaly,  one  of 
Ai  noil  eucinrt  om  inpofteHl  ploeeo  in  the  cowttry. 

It  was  the  capital  of  Adinetus  and  Eumelu.s,  as 
learu  from  Homer  3,  711,  tea.)  and  ApoUonius. 
(Jrf .4 1,  49.— OoiB|MM  Horn.,  Od.,  4,  7f8.)  Phene 
vrs»  finned  at  a  later  period  as  the  nntivr  ;ilarc  nf  Ja- 
aon, who,  having  raised  himacU  tu  ilie  head  of  atfairs 
kv  fablibDta  and  ability,  became  maater  not  only  of 
his  own  city,  bat  of  nearly  the  whole  of  TlieeeaJy. 
{VU.  Jaaon,  II.)  After  the  death  of  Jason,  Phera 
was  ruled  over  by  Polyii  uruei  and  Polyrophon,  his  two 
bieikw.  Tbe  letter  of  tbeae  waa  aucceeded  by  Al- 
medef,  wlw  eeniiiieed  for  eleven  yeeie  the  eeonrge 
cf  his  n*tivc  city  end  of  the  \\hn!r  of  Thrs-^nfv 
(JEra.,  HtMt.  Or.,  8,  5.)  His  evil  designs  were  lor  a 
liM  checked  by  the  brave  Pelopidas,  who  entered 
that  province  at  the  head  of  a  Boeotian  force,  and  oc- 
cupied the  citadel  of  Larissa  ;  but,  on  his  fiiiltng  into 
ikekeo^e  of  thetyient,  the  D<potisin  army  waa  placed 

11  •  Met  peciloae  iitueCion»  tud  we*  oaljr  aetred  by  the 
fveeence  of  mind  end  ability  of  EpeninoiMlta,  then 
sf  fvir  2  as  a  volunteer.    The  Thebana  *nl:«ri]i.  ntly 

icacued  PeloDidaa,  and,  under  hia  command,  made  war  !  from  a  well,  bo  predicted  bd  earUiqoake,  which  hap- 
1^  Alesander  of  Pliem,  whom  they  defeeted,  hot  at  '  pcned  threo  day*  efkerwuil.   It  i»  oea^  to  aiippoee 

'.*;e  expense  of  the  lifeof  their  pallant  leader,  who  fell 
m  the  action.  {Plul.,  Vit.  Pelop. — I'olyb.,  8,  1,6, 
»tff  )  Alexander  was  not  long  after  aaMsainaled  by 
|U9  wife  and  her  brothers,  who  continued  to  tyrannixe 
over  this  country  until  it  waa  liberated. by  Philip  of 
Macedon.  {Xfn  ,  Hisl.  Gr  ,  6,  A.  —  Diod.  Str  ,  16, 
96.)   Mevf  years  after,  Ceeaaodar,**  we  an  informed 

Diodoroe,  fortified  Phono,  but  Demotrio*  Polior- 
' «  u-'s  contrived,  by  secret  negotiations,  to  obtain  pos- 
•eeaioD  of  both  the  town  and  citadel.  {l)u>d.  Sic., 30, 
Intbeinvaeionof Tbeeaelyl^  Antiochua,  Phe- 
rr  was  forced  to  aurrender  to  the  troops  of  that  mon- 
aich  after  tome  resistance.  (Lh.,  36,9.)  It  after- 
w^rri  feW  into  the  hand*  of  the  Roman  consul  Acilius. 
f/fd  .  36,  14  )  Stribo  obaerves,  that  the  constant  ty< 
renny  onder  which  this  city  laboured  had  hastened  its 
denv.  [Strah  ,  43R  )  lis  territory  was  most  fertile, 
and  tho  aoburbSf  **  we  collect  from  Pblybiua,  were 
•OTivantfedbygeidene  md  welled  owiloiDreB  (19,  S). 
Siepbanus  Byznntimis  speaks  of  an  old  and  new  town 
of  Pberw,  distent  about  eight  atedia  from  each  other. 
PWn^  eeeeffiof  to  Stn«s  wee  ninety  atadia  from 
Pagesap,  its  emporium.  (Cr«iiMr'.»  Ancirnt  Grrecc, 
vol  I.  p.393.)— II.  A  town  of  iElolm.  {Sttjih.  Byz., 
t.  *.  4^pai.\--'\\\.  A  town  of  Mesaenia^to  the  east  of 
the  rivor  Pamisus.  At  thie  pleeo  Homer  nekee  Tele- 
Bwehos  and  tbe  son  of  Neetor  to  hevo  heeo  eiiteiiain- 

bf  P:  >  Ir-g.  on  their  way  from  Pyloa  to  Sparta 
15,  180.)  It  ia  alao  alloded  to  in  the  Iliad 
(i,M9>.  Thei*  wee  on*  of  Um  aeven  toton* oAeied 
by  Ag-Tmrmrnn  :n  ArVtillr?  {71 ,  f>,  151.)  It  was 
aoBcxe<i  by  Augustus  to  Lacocia,  atier  tbe  battle  of 
AiiloB^  ( 3^— Ortti>r*e  jjuft'wtf flroacg, 
04.     p.  141.) 


have  written  81  comediee,  of  which  a  few  fragment* 
iwneiB.  Tbe  following  eie  tbe  titles  of  snme  of  hie 
piecee:  MTheDeeertera,"  «*  Chiron,"  "  The  Old  Worn- 
en,"  "The  Painters,"  "The  Falso  Hercules."  dio. 
Such  wa*  the  license  which  {NTOveiled  et  thie  period  on 
the  Greek  stage,  thet  Phefeeratee  wis  particularly 
commended  for  having  abstained  i  iiiin  l  s  in  pieces 
from  any  peraonal  attecka.  He  was  also  the  invento* 
of  e  epeeMo  of  voieo^  which  was  called  ftom  him  tho 
Pkereeratean  or  Phrrecralic.  The  Pherecratir  v€T=ie 
18  the  Olyconic  deprived  of  the  final  sy  llable,  and  con- 
sists of  a  spondee,  a  choriambus,  and  a  calalectie  eyl« 
iable.  Tho  first  foot  wee  eometimea  a  trochee  or  ao 
anapsst,  rarely  anieinbae.  When  ihia  species  of  verso 
a  -^[H  ndi  c  in  the  first  station,  it  may  then  be  scan- 
ned as  a  dactylie  tnmeter.  It  baa  been  conjectured 
that  the  ivoehoe  we*  originally  the  only  foot  edniaei- 
ble  in  the  first  place  of  the  Phcrecratic.  (i^anuay, 
Lat.  Proa.yb.  l^i.—Scholl,  Hut.  IaL  Gt.,  vol.S,  p. 
90.)  The  fragments  of  Pherecrates  were  gteoBwilh 
those  of  Eupofis,  by  Runkel,  Lips.,  1829,  8vo. 

PtiXREcf  DCS,  I.  a  Grecian  philosopher, contemporeiy 
with  Terpander  and  Tbales,  who  flourished  about  600 
B.C.,  end  we*  »  native  of  the  island  of  ScyKW.  Tho 
partieolet*  whieh  remein  of  the  lifo  of  Pherecydes  are 
ff  \v  and  imperfect.  Marvellous  circrimstTiMc  r  s  have 
been  related  of  him,  which  only  deserve  to  be  men> 
tioned  in  order  to  Aow,  that  whei  hae  been  deeond 
supernatural  by  ignorant  fport^^ors  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived to  have  happened  from  naturalcauses.  A  ahip 
in  f«n  eail  waa,  at  a  disunce,  approaching  iio  heibonr; 
Pherceydao  predicted  that  it  would  never  come  Into 
the  haven,  end  it  happened  areordtngly,  for  a  atorm 
arose  which  sunk  the  ve^^sel.     After  drinking  watt*r 


that  these  predictions  mipht  hn^r  hf^efl^t^e  result  of  a 
careful  observation  of  those  pi  enomena  which  com- 
roonly  precede  atorms  or  earLiquakes,  in  a  climate 
where  they  frequently  happen.  Pherecydes  is  said  to 
have  been  the  ^rst  among  the  Greeks  who  wrote  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  god«  ;  but  this  can  only  mean 
that  he  was  the  firat  who  ventured  to  write  upon  theeo 
subjects  in  pioee.  For,  befoie  fate thne,  Orpheaa,  Mo< 
IS,  nnd  others,  had  written  theogonies  in  v*  r^e. 
Some  bavo  ascribed  to  hun  the  invention  of  the  »uii. 
dnl;  bnC  the  instrument  was  of  a  more  ancient  dato, 
being  TnenlioTirr*  in  the  Jewish  history  of  Hexckiah, 
kingofJudea.  ('2  Kings,  20.,  II.)  Concerning  the 
manner  in  which  he  died,  nothing  certain  ia  known; 
for.  as  to  the  story  of  hia  having  been  gndually  eon- 
sumed  for  his  impiety  by  the  leetneome  dfseeee  criled 
morbus  pedtcularis,  this  must  doubtless  bfi  set  down  in 
the  loiw  list  of  idle  taiee  by  which  the  ignorant  and 
superamboe  bavo  alwava  endeevoeiod  to  bring  phile^ 
ophy  into  contempt  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years. — It  is  difl^cult  to  (five,  in  any  degree,  an 
accurate  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Pheveeydes ;  both 
because  ho  delivered  them,  after  the  manner  of  the 
limes,  under  tbe  concealment  of  symbols,  and  b«- 
cause  a  very  few  memoirs  of  this  phileeopber  remain. 
It  is  most  probable^  that  he  tea|^t  tboeo  opioioBe  oon> 
ceming  the  gods  and  tho  origin  of  the  world  which 
the  ancient  thcoj^onists  borrowed  from  Kgypt.  An- 
other tenet,  which  is,  by  the  universal  consent  of  tbe 
Bneionle,eeeribed  to  Pberecydoe,iethBtof  Um  hnoMMfe 
lali'tv  of  tbr  Mini,  for  which  he  was.  perhaps,  indebloi 
I  to  the  Egyptiana.  Cicero  aays  {Tuic.  Quojt.,  I,  Ifl) 
that  be  was  the  ilM  j  ''\MQpIwr  m  whoee  writinga 
I  thie  demiino  ippiiw^  alio  eaid,  and  aoi  In* 
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|tDb«bljr,  to  have  taught  tha  doclhoa  of  tba  ttanatni- 

gration  of  iliu  soul ;  for  this  was  a  tenet  comtnonlj  re- 
ceived among  ilie  Egvpiians,  and  afterward  taught  by 
Pf  thagofia.  Wbei^Bf  it  waa  that  Phcrec^daa  ioaii- 
toud  no  aret ;  or  chtt  hi*  milinga  fell  into  dtanae 
through  ihtir  I'hscunty  ;  or  that  Pythagoras  Jcsigned- 
Ij  auppreaaed  them,  thai  he  tntghi  a{j{)u«t  itie  original 
Mtlwr  of  the  doclrinoa  which  he  had  icamod  ftmn  bio 
Biaater  ;  or  whatever  elte  might  he  the  cause,  wc  arc 
left  without  farther  ioforoiaiiua  cauc(;ruiug  Uia  piulos- 
ophy.  (Enjuld't  MiHary  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p. 
t62,  ttqq.)  There  are  extant  aome  fngmoota  of  a 
Theogony  compoaed  by  him,  which  bear  •  atrange 
character,  aiio  have  a  much  closer  resembknce  to  the 
Orphic  poem*  than  to  those  of  Heaiod.  They  show 
lhat,  by  ihta  time,  the  chataetorioUe  of  the  iheogonic 
poetry  bad  been  changed,  and  that  Orphic  ideas  were 
m  vogue.  OliilUr,  Hut.  Or.  Lu  ,  d.  234.)  The 
fttgnenta  of  Phetoeydes,  together  with  those  of  hia 
oamoaake  of  Leros,  were  edited  by  S-'^r/-,  <rcr(£,  1789, 
8V0|  and  a  new  uduiun  ajipcared  iii  Ltj/s.,  8vo, 

orilh  additional  fragmeuts,  and  more  enlarged  ezplana- 
tiona.  The  preface  to  this  latter  edition  containa  the 
greater  part  of  Matthht'a  diaaertation,  which  Stun  nn- 
dcrlakfis  to  rufnte.  The  dissertation  just  inetitioned 
«aa  publiahed  Uy  Matlbiat,  in  1814*  AUcnb.t  8vo,  and 
WM  reprinted  in  WolTa  AmkkUn^  voL  I,  p.  881, 
Mgq.  —  Pberecydea,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Greeks  thai  wiole  in  prose. 
{Sckoll,  Hut.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  I,  p.  212.  — 7/o/mann, 
Lei  Ihhlioirr  ,  vol  3,  j)  219.)— II  A  native  of  Leros, 
one  of  lite  bpoiades,  and  a  cuatcaiporary  with  Hcrod- 
otoo.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Logographer$,  or  com- 
pilera  in  proae  of  historical  traditiona  (^0704,  and  ypof 
fo).  After  him  the  regular  htatoriana  begin.  Pbino* 
eydea,  among  other  works,  made  a  collcciton  of  tradi- 
tioaa  relative  to  the  early  history  of  Athens.  The 
ftngmeota  of  thie  vfiitor  h»Te  been  edited,  along  with 
those  of  Pherccydcs  of  Scyros,  by  Sturz,  Cerez,  1789, 
8vo,  reput^iabed  at  Leip6ic  ni  1824.  {SchoU,  Ihsi. 
LU.Or.^^.i,  p.  140.) 

Pheres,  son  of  Crethcus,  and  of  Tyro  the  daugh- 
ter of  Salmoncus.  He  I'ounded  Pheras  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  reigned,  and  became  the  father  of  Adtneius, 
•nd  of  Lycu^us,  kiqg  of  Nemea.  {J^oUod-t  1, 9»  1 1. 
— I,  9,  13.) 

PHimAS,  a  celebrated  statuary,  son  of  Charmidas, 
and  a  native  of  Athens.  Nothing  authentic  ia  related 
eonoeniing  h»  earlier  years,  except  that  be  waa  in- 
atructed  in  statuary  by  Hippiasand  .-\gclada8,  and  that, 
when  quite  a  youth,  be  practised  painting,  and  made  a 
pictare  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  (P/i'n.,  35,  8,  34. — Sie- 
oei.  Indie.  Wtnkelm  ,  p.  324. — Jacobs,  AmaUh  ,  vol 
2,  p.  247.)  Rospectinyf  Hippiaa  we  have  htlle  inform- 
ation. In  what  period  Phidias  was  a  pupil  of  Agela> 
dis  IS  Itkewiae  uncertain ;  but  as  PauatDtaa  niakoa 
Ageladaa  a  contemporary  of  Omtaa«  who  fhrariabed 
alK>ut  the  78th  Olympiad  {Paunxn.,  8,  42,  4),  and  as 
in  this  period  Ageladas  was  both  dialinguiabcd  by  hia 
own  productions  as  an  artist,  and  waa  at  the  head  of  a 
verv  <"r!f  l>rated  school  of  statuary,  wc  may  properly 
ssaumc  ibis  as  the  tauc  in  which  Phidias  was  under 
hia  tuition.  Between  the  date  just  mentioned  and  the 
third  year  of  tb«  86th  Olympiad,  there  ia  an  interval  of 
to  yeara.  If  with  theao  conclusions  we  attempt  to 
aeceriiiin  ihn  time  of  the  birth  of  I'hldia^,  it  is  by  no 
loeaoa  an  improbable  conjecture  that  be  was  about 
10  yoem  of  ase  when  he  received  the  inatroctiona  of 
Agelsdes,  and.  therefore,  was  born  in  the  first  year  of 
the  73d  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  4^8,  a  date  very  nearly  ac- 
cording  with  that  given  by  Miiller.  This  computation 
will  e.xplnin  the  farl,  that  in  B.C.  438,  Phidias,  then 
60  years  of  age,  reprc&tiutcd  himself  as  bald  on  the 
ahield  of  the  Athenian  Minerva.  He  must  alao  have 
Wen  about  56  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
tiliig,  Jhet.  Art.,  t.  v.)— Phidioi  hioogkt  to  hia  pro. 


I  feasion  a  knowMgo  of  "H  the  finer  partj  of  scup/-, 
I  which  could  tend  to  dignify  aud  tahiiict  lu  Wat 
I  the  most  ei()U'hite  harmoMits  of  poetry,  and  the  moit 
gorgeoua  fictions  of  mythology,  be  wss'no  Int  fjmilai 
than  vritb  geometry,  optics,  and  history.  Froiu  Honet, 
whose  works  he  must  have  deeply  biudiid,  .u  a;tw 
those  umge»  of  greatness,  which  he  «fterwii4  ooqJ^ 
ed  in  eortniy  materials  with  a  kindred  apiht.  T)iec» 
cumstance  which,  by  a  sinpiibr  fchcity,  r.oi  oft,.[,  ic. 
corded  10  genius,  elicited  the  powers  of  l^iat,  mu 
the  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  full  Duiarily 
of  hia  tal«Mita  with  the  muni&cetit  wltninistr.i  an  of 
Petictee.    Intent  on  his  great  nationil  design  c>>'iuit),-;t. 
ing  Athens  with  the  choicest  s[>ecijneos  of  ut,tits« 
stateamao  saw  with  eagerness,  in  the  geoios  ofPiu^ 
aa,  the  means  of  giving  form,  shape,  and  coaiptetwaa 
to  the  most  glorious  of  his  conceptions.   He  utotd- 
ingly  appointed  this  great  sculptor  the  geotnl  tufs- 
intendent  of  nil  the-puhlie  works  then  in  proficaa,  hull 
of  architecture  and  statuary  (P/h/  ,  Vit.  Va'ul,  13', 
and  well  did  the  e  vent  sanction  the  choice  hiucb  wu 
thus  made  by  him.    The  buildings  reared  uuler  dM 
direction  of  Phidias,  thou^  fioiahed  withioacompua- 
titely  short  period,  seemed  built  for  ages,  utd,  u  ob 
served  by  Plutarch,  had  the  venerable  air  of  i-iLiijuitT 
when  newly  com|Ueted,  and  retained  all  liie  fmbns 
of  yoDth  nfter  thej  had  atood  for  ages,  Thsksiati 
ful  sculptnrcs  on  the  frieze  of  the  PariheriOn  were  tk 
work  of  Phidias  and  his  scholars,  wfiilc  tbeittliKo{ 
the  goddess  within  the  temple  was  \m  entire  ptoduc- 
tion.    This  was,  indeed,  (he  most  celebrated  of  »]I  hi» 
works,  if  we  except  the  Olytnpiw  Jupiter  a  Elo.  In- 
dependently  of  the  workmanship,  the  statue  wu  of  no- 
ble dimeoaooitnd  of  Uw  most  costly  maictialt.  ItCif 
twen^-tix  eobite,  or  Uiirty-nioe  fe^  in  faeigbt,  ud 
formed  of  ivory  and  gold;  being  most  probihij com- 
poaed originally  of  thia  former,  and  overiaid,B  fuV 
bv  the  latter.   The  ooddeae  waa  repmaalat  in  la^ 
ble  attitude,  erect,  clothed  in  a  tunic  rcachx?  to  hi 
feet.    On  ber  head  was  a  cssquci ;  ta  uui  u»i  dm 
hdd  n  Wftn ;  in  the  other,  which  was  itreubt*!  out, 
an  irory  figure  of  Victory,  four  cubits  higb;  whilaa 
her  feel  was  a  buckler,  exquisitely  caned,  the  coiein 
representing  the  war  of  the  giants,  the  convex  ibc  bit- 
tie  between  the  Atheniaaa  and  Amaioni,  ani  iiortmti 
of  the  artiat  and  hia  potion  were  hitiodaeadMNif  ^ 
.\thcnian  roqibatants,  one  cause  of  the  future  JftuJor- 
tunes  which  envy  brought  upon  the  author.  On  tU 
middle  of  ber  helmet  a  n^inx  vraa  carved,  and  ce  each 
of  its  sides  a  griffon.    On  the  aegis  or  trrsstplale  *« 
displayed  a  head  of  Medu&a.    Tlie  golden  acoi^i 
were  aculptured  with  the  conflict  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithe,  and  ure  described  aa  a peitopn 
of  minute  art.    On  the  base  of  the  statae 
sentcd  the  legend  of  Pandora^s  creatioo,  togetfaetwiu 
the  imagea  o?  twenty  deities.   (PaaiaM.,  l.  34,  i.- 
SteMia,  mi  toe.— Max.  Tyr.,  Din.  l4.'fSa,9^ 
.'■>,  4  )    It  was  from  this  statue  that  Philorjus 
awaj  the  golden  bead  of  Medusa  {Jsocm.  &d  C4h(»- 
67,  «d.  BMt.%  b  tba  pheo  of  which  an  ivory  6gtK«i 
this  head  was  afterward  introduced,  »li:ch  wu  «*• 
by   Pausanias.      {Bockh,   Cory.   JnscnpL,  1,  J«« ) 
This  magnificent  statue  was  repaired  hi  AmiockJ-a 
Olymp.  95  3  {Hockh,  Curp.  Insrnpl ,  237);  uii^< 
it  might  not  be  vvahoui  the  liecessaxy  mouior^o 't 
was  placed  on  the  dry  ground,  they  were  tecaiio'^ 
to  aprinkle  water  on  ttw  ivory.   (r«M«..  ^  "v^ 
According  to  the  account  of  an  nident  writer  nunm 
Philocborus  (ap  Schol  ad  Aiis/oph.  P<ic . fiO^-PW- 
ias,  aoon  after  completing  this  statue,  wa*cM.'.|«-'i"* 
having  embexzlod  a  portion  of  the  materials  lutttidea 
for  the  work,  and,  in  conseq'ience,  fled  to  Eli». 
be  waa  employed  in  making  tha  famous  statue  01  J* 
piter;  hot  htio  again  ho  was  arcused  of  Mmilir  eis- 
beatxlement   and  was  put  to  death  by  the^B** 
The  beat  critics,  however,  consider  Uua 
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M IM  f abe.  Hejnie,  thonffb  be  errs  in  mainUining  tha  t 
Ihia  autoe  was  dedicated  before  that  of  Minerva,  yet 
baa  very  properly  obiterved  that,  had  Phidias  been 
fwiiy  ot  embeMteiaaot  ia  relAtkm  to  it,  the  Eliana 
wedd  never  have  allowMl  him  to  inaorflNi  hit  mme 

00  It,  r/or  vwi  Ji^  they  have  intrusted  its  preservation 
to  bis  desceiidanta.  {AiUtq.  Au/s.,  ?ol.  I,  p.  301.) 
MuJJer,  too,  exanuMt  tho<  whole  subject  with  great 
(mpartitiity,  and  cotnes  to  the  conclusioTi,  thnt  the  fame 
wbicb  Pbidias  had  acquired  by  hia  Minerva  induced 
ibe  Elians  to  inrite  him  to  their  coaiitry,  in  COMMlioil 
Mh  hie  ffllataou  and  popila ;  and  that  this  journey  was 
•■dertakea  hf  him  in  the  most  honourable  circam- 
ttaoGcs  {MuUer,de  Vhidiiz  V:!  !.  I  2a,  sojq.) — 'I'he 
Mattie  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  graced  the  temple  of  that 
g«l  el  Olympia  m  Blia,  sM  wu  ehryselephuitliM 
(made  of  j^old  and  ivory),  like  that  of  Minerva.  Like 
tt,  too,  the  size  was  colosMii,  being  sixty  feet  high. 
The  god  was  represented  as  sitiittg  on  his  throne :  in 
bis  right  band  he  held  a  figure  of  Victory,  siso  made 
of  foVd  and  ivory,  in  his  left  a  sceptre  beautifully 
adorcFd  with  all  kinds  of  metals,  and  having  on  the 
tap  of  it  a  golden  eagle.  His  browa  were  enciicled 
wttli  e'ciMrD,  made  to  imitate  leevei  of  olive;  U» 
roSe  was  of  massive  gold,  curiously  adomec!,  b  .'  n  kind 

01  €u<-dii!<tie  work  probably,  with  various  figures  of  an- 
imats,  and  also  wini  Uliea.    The  aandals,  too,  were  of 
gold    The  throne  was  inlaid  with  all  ktr.c^s  of  precious 
CBatcr«&l»,  ebony,  ivory,  and  gems,  and  was  adorned 
«ttb  sealptoies  of  exquisite  bmiity.    On  the  base  waa 
«■  iweriplien  lecoitling  the  name  of  the  artist.  (Pau- 
ana.,  ft,  tl.— Compare  Quatremire  it  Quirtty,  Jup 
O'ymp  ,  p  310.  —  Sttlxlts  ad  Pausan.,  I.  c.)  I>ncian 
niorms  us,  that,  io  order  to  reader  thia  celebrated  work  1 
m  perfMi  in  detail  ee  ft  wee  neUe  in  eeneepiioi]  end 
oatfine,  Phidias,  when  he  exposed  it  fnr  the  first  timp  ' 
alter  ita  completion  to  puhlic  view,  placed  himself  be-  j 
liid  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  lieteoed  tttenttvely 
to  every  criticism  made  by  the  spectators  ?  when  the 
crowd  Ittd  withdrawn  and  the  temple  gates  were  closed, 
he  revised  and  corrected  his  work,  wherever  the  ob- 
laeaoiM  be  had  jaat  heaid  eppeered  lo  him  to  be  welU 
fioonded  one*.  (Lneim,  fro  Imag.,  14.)  Tt  ia  elao 
«i  d.  that  when  the  artist  himself  was  asked,  1  v  Ins  rela- 
tion PansDua,  the  Athenian  painter,  who,  il  seems,  aid- 
ed him  in  the  work,  whence  he  had  derived  die  idee  of 
Ibis  his  grandest  efibrt,  he  replied,  from  the  well-known 
passage  in  Homer,  where  Jove  ia  repreaented  aa  causing 
Otympus  to  tremble  on  its  base  by  the  mere  roove- 
meM  of  Ua  aeUe  brow.  (I/.,  1,  628.)   The  lines  in 
^eesrion,  with  the  exception  of  their  reference  to  the 
••ambrosial  curls."  and  the  brow  of  theifod,  contain  no 
aUoaioa  whatever  to  external  furo,  end  jet  tbey  cariv 
with  tiMM  the  noble  idee  of  the  Sopreme  Bwng  iw^ 
drr,e  benignant  assent  v  ith  «o  much  tr.ie  majesty  as  to 
caua«  even  Olympus  to  tremble.    {Strab.t  364. — Po- 
lyb  ,  Etc.  L  ,  XXX.,  15,  4,  Z.—MuUer,  ie  Phid.  VU., 
p.  65.) — Of  the  whole  work  Quintilian  remarks,  that  it 
even  added  now  feelings  lo  the  religion  of  Greece 
{Inst.  Or..  12, 10,9),  and  yet,  when  judged  according 
•9  the  jMineiplee  of  geooine  art,  neitiier  thie  nor  the 
liiaecva  intae  Parthwiow  peaeeescd  enftmng  ehiims 
to  legitimate  beauty.    Tt  does  not  excite  surpn  <  . 
tbietefore,  to  l<»m  that  Phidias  himself  di«ep|Hrovcd  o( 
liie  mixed  efl^t  produced  by  aoch  e  eomUnetioii  of 
didrrrnt  nrcumstances,  nor  will  it  appear  preanmptn- 
OU3  XI  us  to  condemn  these  splendid  representations, 
lo  tbeve  compositions,  exposed,  as  they  were,  to  the 
d-rn  if^ht  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  from  their  very 
ii.j  y:  "'ide  imperfectly  comprehended,  the  effects  of 
»«n  >  .-^Iv  rcri(;ctiii<T  substances,  now  yloom,  now  rjlow- 
taf  with  unearthly  lustrOt  must  have  been  rendered 
^otibty  imfwstng.'  Bot  thie  influence,  though  well 
C  iu-'il  it?  d  (o  iiicrca^o  soperstitions  devotion,  or  lo  im- 
proM  mysterious  terror  on  the  bewildered  sense,  was 
iMiieHii  ic't^  end  tllogtlbar  diverea  fwa  the  aolemo 


repose,  the  simple  majesty  of  form  and  expression, 
whicb  constitute  the  true  sublimity  of  sculptural  repre- 
senution.  (MemtM,  Hiatory  of  ihe  Fine  Art*,  p.  53.) 
— In  the  time  of  Fftoaaniae,  thAo  nraa  atiU  ebown,  at 
Olympia,  the  hnitding  in  wM«h  thia  etatne  of  Jof^ter 
was  made,  and  the  poster  K  of  Plmi^s  li  nl  the  chorga 
of  keeping  the  image  free  from  whatever  might  sullj 
ita  beanty,  and  wei«,  OA  thfa  aceoont,  styled  %atdpw 
Tni.  (Pttusan.,  6,  14,  5.) — We  have  already  remark- 
ed that,  according  to  the  best  critics,  this  statue  wat 
eMCiMed  nhaeqneatly  to  that  in  the  Parthenon,  and 
not,  as  the  common  accounts  have  it,  before  this.  It 
waa  on  bis  retmn  to  Athens,  after  completing  the 
Olympian  Jove,  that  Phidias  became  involved  m  the 
difficalty,  which  matnr  erroneoualT  suppose  to  have 
preceded  hw  visit  to  EUa.  Aeeonling  to  Plntawh,  his 
friendship  and  influence  with  Pericles  exposed  the  ar- 
tist to  envj,  and  procured  him  many  enemiea,  who, 
wishing,  thrangh  him.  to  try  what  judgment  the  people 
might  pass  upon  Pericles  himseli,  persuaded  Mcnon, 
one  of  his  workmen,  lo  place  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the 
forum,  and  to  entreat  the  protection  of  the  state  while 
he  lodged  an  information  ageinat  Phidias.  Tbe  pe<^ 
pie  granting  his  request,  Menon  cbsrged  the  artist  vri^ 
having  embezzled  a  portion  of  the  forty  tali  nr.s  of  goM 
with  whicb  be  bsd  been  foroiabed  for  the  decoratienel 
the  statue  in  the  Parthenon.  The  ellsgalfon,  however* 
was  disproved  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner :  fef 
Phidiaa,  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  had  put  on  tbe  gold- 
en decorations  in  aoch  a  way  that  they  coidd  l>e  easi- 
ly removed  without  injiny  to  the  statue.  Tbey  were 
accordingly  talren  olT,  and,  at  the  order  cf  Pericles. 

weighed  by  the  accusers  ;  and  tliu  result  established 

the  perfect  innocence  of  the  artiat.  H  is  enemies,  bow- 
ever,  wete  not  lo  bedannted  by  this  defeet,  and  a  new 

charge  was,  in  consc<]uence,  soon  prepared  against 
hiin.  Il  was  allepcd  that,  in  his  representation  of  tbe 
battle  of  the  Amazons  upon  the  shield  of  Minerva,  llO 
had  introduced  bis  own  effigy,  as  a  bald  old  man  ta- 
king up  a  large  stone  with  both  hands,  and  a  highly- 
finished  picture  of  Pericles  coniendmg  with  an  Ama- 
Bon.  lliie  was  regsided  aa  an  act  of  impiety,  and 
PMdiae  wee  test  into  prison,  to  await  his  tnal  lor  the 
offence  ;  but  he  died  in  confinement  before  his  cause 
could  be  beard.  {PhU.,  Vit  Perid.—Multer,  de  Vit. 
PkUL,  p.  88,  ecff.— 5eAirffl<nin,  de  Comit.,  p.  219  — 
Plainer,  der  Procett,  und  die  Klaircn,  vol.  1,  p  353.) 
— The  numerous  works  of  Phidias  belong  '.o  rtirec  dis- 
tinct classes  :  Toreufic,  or  statues  of  mixed  materials, 
ivory  being  the  chief ;  statue*  0/  brmte ;  and  aeulp- 
tures  in  marbie.  In  this  enomerstion  are  inetoded 
only  capital  performances  ;  for  exercises  in  wood,  plas- 
ter, clay,  and  minute  labours  in  carving,  arc  recorded 
to  hove  oceaeionally  occupied  his  attention. — Of  the 
first  ctaaa  of  works  we  have  already  mrntione<l  the 
two  moat  remarkable  ones,  tbe  statues  of  Minerva  and 
Jupiter.  Among  bis  works  in  l>ronze  may  be  enumer- 
ated the  following:  1.  The  celebrated  statue  of  Mi* 
ncrva  Promachus,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  pievf 
otta  article.  (Vii.  Parthenon.)— A  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, placed,  like  the  previous  one,  in  the  Atiisniaa 
Acropolis,  and  highly  praised  by  Pliny  (84,  8, 
T.ucian  prefers  it  to  every  other  \v  rk  of  the  artist's. 
ilmag.,  4.) — 3.  Another  siaUie  oi  Mmerva,  removed 
to  Rome  in  B.C.  168,  and  pbeed  by  Paulna  iCmilioe 
in  the  lempio  of  Fortnnc.  {Phn  ,  /  r  ) — 4.  Thirteen 
brazen  staUics,  dedicated  at  Delphi,  by  the  Atheniana, 
out  of  the  spoils  taken  at  Marathon  (Patuan ,  10, 
30,  1.)— The  following  were  among  the  ptodoctioDS 
of  Phidias  in  maH>1e.  1.  A  statoe  of  Yenas  Urania, 
placed  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  this  goddess,  not  far 
from  the  Ceramicus  at  Athena.  It  was  of  Parian  mar- 
bie. {P««Mn-»  I,  84.  8  )— 8.  Another  statue  of  Ve- 
nus,  of  eTi|nisile  beauty,  wllieh  was  in  the  colter trtm 
of  OcUvia  at  Home.  (Pirn., 88,  ft,  4.)— 3.  A  aiaiua , 
of  Meieaiy,  placed  ia  tho  vichril^r  of  Thebes. 
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MM.,  9, 10,  g.) — Phidiu  notoo^  pnctiaed  ■uiuuj, 

Ibe  »n  in  which  be  was  pra-eminenl,  but  also  engra- 
ving,  ts  we  learn  f:  Martial  {ICpigr  ,  :3,  3.1),  and 
firora  JultM  {Eput  ,  6,  y.  377,  id.  SjpanL).  The  pu» 
pile  of  thii  moet  disunguubedanul  mm,  Agoracritoi, 
AlcatiiPiiea,  and  Cololea,  {Sillig,  Diet  Art  ,  ».  v. — 
Jumus,  CmUL  Art\fic,  p.  15),  jrc^y.  —  MulUr, 
Pkid.  Ki/.,  p.  87,  Mff  .)--The  Mfbliine  style  perfected 
by  Piuiii  i'i  --rein"!  almost  to  havi-  crpirfd  wiih  hini.self; 
nut  lam  Uio  uU  dtxlmcd,  but  a  prL'UaccUoa  lui  sub- 
pQl»  of  btontj  and  the  softer  graces,  in  preference  to 
■wio  hofoie  tod  umeulioo  chvacter,  wiw  the  excep- 
tion of  the  grand  rolievoe  on  the  temple  at  Olympa, 
Kiav  b<-;  irucL'd  evut)  ainorij^  liin  imiuidiate  dt»ciple«. 
In  the  era  and  labours  of  Phidias,  we  diecovet  the  uU 
moat  ottottonco  to  whieh  Grecian  genioe  ottaiiMil  in 
tbe  arts;  atil  in  the  marbles  of  ibo  Dntish  Museum, 
the  fortuer  uruauMsots  uf  IUd  i'^rlhcitou.  we  certainly 
fcahold  the  conoofttione,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  very 
practice  of  the  gre^i  Athenian  scutplDr  Of  iht  intel- 
leclusl  character  of  titese  adiiuiaole  pcrforinaiices, 
gcandeur  is  the  prevailing  principle  ;  the  grandeur  of 
wapUei^  and  mtliuo,  devoid  of  aU  pendo  or  osteou- 
tioa  of  vi  ;  aiHl  thoir  aotlMr,  to  uao  tlw  hofwage  of 
and  .  ,  united  the  three  ch<iracteri!>iic:».  of  truth, 
grandeuf,  and  minute  rebnemetil ;  exiiibiting  majesty, 
fftvity,  bffMdtbv  and  OMgniticence  of  composition,  with 
a  pr!\rtir<'  ftcnipiiloiis  in  detail,  and  with  truth  ui  indi- 
vidual reprc»ciilaliuii.  yet  m  tne  handling  rapid,  broad, 
•ad  firm.  Tbia  bartiiouious  assemblsge  of  qaoliliae,  in 
thooiMlve*  disMmiiar,  in  their  neuU  the  same,  gives 
to  the  productions  of  thie  Muter  an  ease,  a  grace,  a 
Vilahly,  resembling  more  the  spoiiljitieoiis  ovtrflow- 
iD§i  of  mapirauon  than  the  laborious  offspring  of 
riwogfat  and  MMiwo.  (Jfaawt.  History  of  Ik*  Fint 
Aft*,  p.  62,  )  —  In  the  cotin«e  of  this  article,  we 
have  frequently  referred  to  the  Life  of  Phidias  by  Mul- 
|«r.  Wo  will  and  with  a  briof  acoonnt  of  ii,  which 
nay  also  serve,  in  some  degree,  as  a  recapitulatiun  uf 
what  ba«  here  been  advanced.  Miiller  published,  in 
1837,  three  dissertations  relsttve  to  Phidias,  read  be> 
iift  tlw  Koyal  Soc  lety  of  Sciaocaa  at  GoUiQgan.  The 
Ibnt  ia  a  biographical  dtetcb  of  Phidias,  and  eatabHdies 
bfyontl  doubt  that  Phidias  l>eg.iri  to  embellish  Athens 
With  bis  works  of  sculpture  in  Olympiad  83  or  tii, 
when  Pericles  was  iirioTuTiK;  that  bo  finished,  in  the 
third  year  of  Olympiad  S."),  ttic  statue  of  Minerva  for  the 
Parthenon  ;  that  the  Elunst,  whcu  im  tiaine  of  Phid- 
ias had  become  known  over  all  Greece  for  the  aplaa- 
did  works  he  had  executad  at  Athaoa,  induced  him  to 
come  to  Elis.  and  that  ha  mado  there  the  statue  of  the 
Olyin|)ian  Jove  between  Olympiads  8b:),  and  86.3; 
•ad,  gnaUy,  that  aftar  hia  roturo  to  Atbaas,  he  was 
thrown  Into piiaoob^ the eDoinioeofPme1ae,oiiacharge 
of  impK  tv,  and  that  he  died  in  prison,  in  the  first  year 
of  Olyinpisd  87,  in  which  y&ar  itie  last  work  of  Peri- 
•ba»  Iho  Prapylsa,  had  been  finished.  — The  Mcoiwf 
■hows  the  stale  of  the  fine  arl«  hi  fore  Phidias,  and  to 
what  height  they  were  carried  by  his  genius.  —  The 
tkxrd  given  a  new  explanation  of  the  statues  on  the 
vaatani  front  of  the  Paithaoon  ai  Athans.  The  work 
fa  in  Latin,  and  has  iha  Ibllowinif  title  x  **  C.  Oiofr. 
Mut  'Uti  dc  f'kvli<f  Vi(,i  rt  f^f"-, ^^irtfiflMn^olHritf 
Iras,  dtc."    {Uoutng.,  1827,  4to  ) 

PwDOff,!.  a  king  of  Argoa,  of  the  raoe  of  tha  Heme- 
(idi»,  who,  hrrr.'^  ^T  ihroiiijh  the  ronstjtulioiial  checks 
3y  which  his  power  was  restrained,  made  himself  ah- 
aahito  io  hia  native  city.  He  aooa  baoame  possessed 
of  extensive  rule  by  vsrious  com^uesta.  rrdi.ein?.  abotit 
the  3d  Olympiad,  the  city  of  Connth  under  his  sway, 
and  subsequently,  about  the  8th  Olympiad,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Palopoo&aaua.  (MtUUr^  JigitM,^  p.  61, 
•eqf  )  Tha  Laeadaoiontana  ware  at  this  time  too  much 
occupiod  with  the  tlr^t  Messenian  war  to  be  ;il>le  to 
^abocit  his  progress,  while  be  himself,  a«  the  descend- 
Ill  Vf  Temenot,  «M  of  the 


conquests  upon  his  claim  to  the  poue&sions  oi  h» 
progenitor.  (.¥tii^,  p.  63.)  Phidon  j»  dMcniiid  to 
Herodotus  (6,  127)  and  raus«nias  (6,  83)  m  kliM 
asecctMid  hia  autboxit|r  io  the  Mat  vkttatj  wmm 
of  any  of  the  Oraeha  Amaeg  olhv  aets  of  faigk. 
handed  power  was  his  drivwg  out  the  Eliaii 
tiieta,  or  presidents  of  the  games,  and  pieiidiif  tes* 
self  in  their  stead.  {HeroL,  /.  e. — numt.,  I.  e.) 
Piiidon  IS  said  to  Iwve  been  the  first  who  f^  i'  ,,hcii 
a  coiiuuon  standard  ol  weigtiu  u.d  measure^  \ni 
Peloponnesians.  Not  that,  as  some  manttaiii,  be 
the  ioTontor  of  weiahie  and  aeaaeiea.  fit  tbeis  mm 
in  ndalenoe  long  heiOMi  (Safanas ,  it  Vnr^  p.  4fi.-> 
Ihytu,  ad  Horn  ,  vol.  5,  p  .389),  but  he  ciLjed  oat 
uoilonn  kind  of  weigbta  aiid  raeasorea  to  bs  mi 
thoae  of  the  Palopenoeaiaoa  when  he  had  lidoenlW 
neath  bis  sway.  'Jh-md.,  I.  c. — MuUtr,  p  56)  H« 
is  reported  aUo  to  liavc  been  the  ^ra  uist  stunpid 
money,  or,  in  other  words,  introduced  saMag  lb 
Greeks  a  regular  coinage.  This  can  ooly  mttrt.  m, 
as  Salmasius  thinks,  that  he  merely  sunped  a  ctnua 
mark  on  »ilvcr  and  brai>»  lainmr,  which  hid  bikn 
been  estimated  bj  weight,  but  that  ha  abdoM  iki 
oae  of  nwtallie  bare  or  spiu,  and  bioa^  ii  iw^nJ 
lamine  for  the  first  lime  (Mu!!(r.  £ifinc:,  p  57  — 
Id;  Dori»n»,  vol  V,  p.  386,  Eng.  iramL—EtipuL 
Mug.,  *.  v-  '06e)itaKi>(  )  Thia  early  aiialnai  «Mh 
lished  in  the  'sland  ol  ..tifina,  at  that  time  ta'i  ret  ta 
hi»  away,  and  me  very  place  lot  ui>e,  aiixe  iU  iUii> 
tants  were  famcid  fur  their  industrious  and  connMieaJ 
babiu.  (Strak.,  d76.->-£ii«taih.  ad  it-,  3.  p.  fti- 
Marmar.  Pmt.,  p.  Sfi,  tp.  SI.)  The idioliist a P» 
dar  (Of ,  l:?.  27)  makes  Phidon  lo  have  been  i  Cor.ir 
thian  ;  f  Trtdq  ^aidwy  Ttf,  Kapiv^iOf  iiftfOft 
Koi  OTOdfua.  ThMK  howevev.  can  ody  oMia,  in 
Phidon,  on  the  conquest  of  f^ormih,  iniroducfd  ikrt 
lii^  iiauie  vkeighl»  aud  mea»urt«,  Uid  llttt  ami:  tWh^^ 
money  as  at  .^gina.  Hence  the  more  comn  Rinirli 
of  Didyinus  (ad  v.  3G),  on  4»*(rfuv,  6  rpuTO( 
KiifuvtiiOif  TouiTinji,  'Afjyiio^  ^p.  iMuiUr, EgmU., 
p.  b^.)  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  auiiiwiiy  «f 
Anstotle,  who  speaks  of  Phidon  aa  a  CaiiBtlMlB,ai 
very  oarly  legislator  (Poiu.,  3.  3,  7.  cd. 
elaewhere  he  makes  mMlitin  of  Phidon,  lU  nr.r.t 
irtpi  'Apyo(  iPolU.t  6.  8,  4k  p.  318,  ikht.}'.  fK 
best  anewer  ia  that  eootafned  in  lha  words  of  Nilhi: 
"  Potest  Aristoldcs,  de  instituto  vetcre  CorinihHnM, 
qmtd  ad  Vhxdonem  Uftslatorem  rfJeTthaM,  t^r^ff /«■ 
/M,  ifuu  ,lle  PMo /turitift Milam.*  (JBgatt^ 


HeinelidB,  iawM  bit 


p.  68.)   The  question,  however,  still  renaiji*  apN* 
discussion,  snd  Heyae,  among  others,  eiprcsdf 
tinguiebea  the  Corinthian  from  liie  .^rgive  Piv^iw 
(O^MM.  ilced-,  vol.  2,  p.  866.  ta  atiu.)  ia  «  tng- 
moM  alee  of  HataeBdM  Ponticoe  (pw  t9),a«Mi  • 
made  of  a  Cumcan  Phidon,  who  irXtiwH  funiuft 
nyf  iFiiXtrftof.    So  that  the  name  appears  te  ban  kt 
longed  to  more  than  one  legislator— The  !»■« 
the  /\rt;ive  Phulon  ia  said  to  have  been  o»efiiWW 
by  tiie  L&ced«moiiiat»  about  the  1 1th  Olympiad,  abi 
leisure  was  allowed  them  to  attend  to  the  aflfau*  of 
Peloponnesaa,  the  first  Meeaeoian  war  hpxV  ^ 
bronjyht  to  a  close.    The  chronology  of  Wtoa^ 
hak  been  satisfactorily  selilt  d  by  Miitler,  in  tii»  ''.F;''- 
M/tco."  a  work  to  which  we  have  alreatiy  ibii«  '•''m 
onee  referred,  end  in  dw  eoona  ef  the  ducuaMM  to 
examine*  critically  the  computation  of  the  PiniaMar- 
bk,  and  ttlw>  that  of  Eusebioa.    The  same  Kholif  »• 
likewise  explained  away  the  diffiedlj  in  tbf  lett  oi 
HorodotUB  (6,  I -.^7).  by  suppoeing  tiial  th*  ki»»fi»n 
confounded  a  later  Phidon  with  the  ruler  oi  \t^o* 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  any  of  the  tmeaiiuotu 
piopoeed  by  Gronovius.  Reits.  and  o«hen>  »kjwa|b 
the  eometton  suggested  by  Giooovioa  B»stt 
'  af.probrtiion  of  Larcher,  Porsoo,  snd  Gai-fori  (M** 
j  dur,  ad  HcTod,,  /,  e.—Parsoa,  Tt^,  p-  3''«^„T.^*! 
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,  p.  178,  »eqq.)    In  the  Bimndwiburg  collection, 
M  ft  eoio,  <ie«csibed  by  Btfu,  wiueb  bMis.  on 
•M  mdm  •  diotti,  widi  the  iMenfiiiM  #IAO,  snd  on 

the  othrr  1  Roeotian  ehicld.  Thii  haa  btcn  oft  n 
Uk«Q  be  a  cout  of  Pludoo  Aigive,  bot  on  no  good 
giwade  whatevar.  Tba  kaom  doviea  of  iEgins  ie, 

almost  without  an  exception,  a  tortoise,  while  the 
aiuvld  portrayed  upon  ibis  coin  la  es  exciuaiveiy  a  badge 
of  BtMiia,  and  is  too  highly  exeoulwl  for  flo  nnwlft  • 
fmiad.  It  tfftm,  alio,  ibii  it  wit  a  comtnot)  prac- 
lieoin  Bootia  to  igwribB  tlie  mine  of  aonw  inBgiL-;[r?.ie 
upon  their  coiriH.  {Begtr,  Thftaurut  Brandenb.,  p 
179.  —  CardiBC^  Xcetenw  on  ^mctct/  ComaMC,  p. 
111.)-^  ▲  mUe* or CwMi.  {Vii.  Vmml.) 

PniLAOELrHU  (^tAodeXfeMX  I.  a  city  of  Lydia, 
■outheaat  of  Saidis.    It  atood  on  a  root  of  Mount 
TkBoloa,  by  the  river  Cogaoiua,  and  derived  it»  name 
from  ila  founder,  Attaius  Phiiadelphu!),  brother  of  En- 
neoes.    The  frequent  ,eanhquak.C8  wkich  it  expert* 
eoccd  were  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  region  called 
CTfttaoTinnnofc    Evan  the  oily  walls  were  not  ae- 
tnM,  )Mtt  wnv  riitkcn  alRioet  daily,  and  disparted. 
The  inhabilanta  lived  in  |  i  i  f  i  *  lal  apprehension,  and 
almost  constantly  employed  ui  repairs.  Tbey 
)  few  in  nomber,  the  people  chiefly  residiing  in  the 
itry,  and  cultivating  the  soil,  which  w»9  very  fer- 
tile.   \Slr*h»f  6^8.)    Tacilua  lucntiona  it  amon?  the 
cities  restored  by  Tiberius,  after  a  mora  than  ordtnan 
calamity  of  the  kind  to  vHiioh  %M  have  juat  alluded. 
{Amk.,  S,  47.)   In  tho  Mdit  of  these  alarms,  however, 
ChrisCiauity  flourished  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  place 
ia  jaeotwoed  m  the  Book  of  Rcvelatioaa  aa  one  of  the 
MMQ  charehra  of  Asia  (3,  7).   At  a  latar  daj,  iIm 
leal  of  the  Philadelphians  showed  forth  conspicuously 
ta  the  galkoi  defence  they  made  against  the  Turks 
m  aaarc  than  ono  ooeaaiaB.   {O.  Packym.,  p.  390  ) 
At  length  they  were  conquered  bv  Bsjaxet  in  1390. 
Jf.  Due.,  p.  70  — Ckalcond.,  p.  33.)    The  place  ia 
BOW  calkd  Allah-sekr,  and  preserves  some  remaina  of 
Chrtstiaaitv,  and  also  a  £tw  ■Moanaota  of  bonbon  an- 
tiqoity .   Chandlar  alaiaa,  "  tlvl  it  ia  now  a  mean  bat 
OQosMlerable  town,  of  large  extent,  spreading  up  tho 
alopM  of  three  or  four  hiUs.    Of  the  wailii  which  en- 
OOa^Nased  it,  many  reninanU  are  standing,  but  with 
lar?e  gaps  "    {Tratels,  p.  310,  seq  )    ^fr  Arundell, 
WritoD  visited  thi.t  place  m  ISSti,  was  inlormcd  by  the 
Greek  biiibop  that  there  were  "  twenty- fiva  cburchee 
ii  il,  hot  that  diaioo  aorriee  was  chiefly  confined  to 
i«a  oolf,  m  wbiaih  it  waa  Tegularly  perfonned  every 
week,  but  in  the  larger  nnrnluT  oiilv  once  a  ye&r 
{Ytftt  to  UU  Seven  Ckttrclu*  of  Ast*,  p.  17<k.)  Mr. 
faiiowo,  who  visited  the  spot  im  1M8.  nmaAa,  **  Of 
the  ancient  city  of  Philadelphia  hot  little  rrmriins  ; 
Its  wslU  are  aiill  »UDding,  enclosing  several  hiiiis, 
4peo  the  aides  of  which  stood  the  town,  bot  thoy 
•ii  falteo  into  ratna.  They  are  built  of  unhewn  atone, 
Miosad  and  ceoMiMad  together  with  fragments  of  okl 
edi^es  :  tome  immense  remams  of  buildings,  huge 
Ofuare  atone  pilkcs,  supporting  bikk  aichaa,  an  WO 
atari  ding,  and  are  callao  Iho  raioa  of  liw  Chriaiiaii 
Church     All  the  remains  which  have  been  pointed 
Ovt  to  HM  as  rums  of  Chriatian  churches  appear  to 
have  boso  vast  temples,  paahapa  erected  by  imperial 
command,  and  dedicated  to  nominal  Chnslianity,  hn; 
aiM>wtng,  in  the  niches  and  brackets  for  etaluea  and 
Ofchiteetaral  ornaments,  traces  of  heathen  sopotlti- 
IHB."   (Faor  M  Asia  Minor,  p.  S88.)   The  meaning 
of  iho  aiadani  oaroe,  Atlsh-sehr,  is  *•  the  city  of  God," 
an  apprllatioti  which  formt  a  stranpe  kiinl  uf  r mnci- 
donce  with  the  darted  gloiiea  of  the  place.  {Arun- 
iA  IM.— Conpara  ASAMr**  iKetory  of  tkt  Atom 
Chnrcfut.  p.  317.)— IT.  A  city  of  Oil  icia  Trachea, 
oo  ttie  fiver  Calycadnu^i,  to  tiie  north  of  Seleucia 
^Vnchea.   The  «uc  i«i  thought  hy  Leake  to  coneapond 
w>  thf  modern  Ertrunek.    (Journal,  p   117.)  ('nr>- 
BeauforU  on  the  olhel  hand,  auppoeea  that  I'Qiia- 


delphia  may  be  ie|re«ented  by  Momt  or  MooJ.  a  t  i.v:i 
of  aooie  atca,  aoar  tho  juactioo  of  tho  two  pruwipal 
hranehaa  of  the  OalyeaoMia.  (JfawwMtwaa,  p.  9Vi.) 

I.eake,  however,  makes  Mout  to  be  Claudiojiolia. 
( Craner  M  Ana  Mtnor,  voL  2,  p.  382.) — III  'ilie  cap* 
iul  city  of  the  Ammonilaa,  ailoate  among  the  mounli* 
aina  of  Gilead,  near  the  sources  of  rhc  Inhok  nr 
bacGua.  It  received  its  name  from  Ptolemy  i^niiadal* 
phua.  {Stgplu  Bfz.)  Its  Oriental  appellation  wai 
RabbaUl  Aoiinon.  Stephanus  of  Bysantium  tnftMrmt 
us,  that  H  waa  first  called  Ammana  (Ammon),  after- 
ward Astarte,  and  at  last  I'hiUdelphia  It  \va!<i  one  of 
the  cities  of  Docapolia.  Plioy,  in  couoierattag  ihaaa 
ton  eitko,  nanoa  Raphana  amr  Fluladilphia,  whiob 
Mannert  thinks  may  be  a  corruption  from  Rabatyi anv 
mooa.  Abulfeda  speaks  of  rains  at  a  piace  called 
A  mman,  which  would  seem  to  correspond  with  the  site 
of  this  city.    (Mannert,  Geogr  ,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p  3t'0.) 

Philadklphds,  the  eurnanie  of  the  aecoiui  I'lolemy 
of  Egypt.    (Vt^.  Ptolemeus  II  ) 

Phil^b,  an  ialaod  and  «tty  of  Egypt,  aouth  of  Syooo. 
The  city  sppeara  to  have  owed  ila  oxiatooco  to  Ibo 
Ptolemies,  who  intended  it  as  a  friendly  meeting- 
place  and  a  common  emporium  foir  the  Egyptians  aoid 
the  Ethiopiana  from  Meroa.  Hence,  according  to 
BOrnr,  rhi^  nnmo  of  tho  place.  (4'i/ai,  from  o  — 
Compare  Hcrvtus,  ad  ifc'n  .  0,  3'2''i,  "locum  quern  i'fu- 
lot,  hoe  est  amkoM,  vacant  ")  Utherc,  however,  denvo 
it  from  Ihe  Egyptian  Fkilakh,  "the  end"  or  ''aa* 
tremtty"  (i.  e..  of  Eftypl),  and  others,  again,  from  ^ 
Arabic  Fhtl,  "an  elephant,"  making  PhiliE  and  Ele* 
pbanUoa  identiaal.   (Consult  JoMontix,  Voc  Mgyfi., 

9.  «.—• OpMc.,  vol.  1,  p.  AM,  Mq.t  «L  TV  K^uar.) 
The  island  contains  at  present  many  splendid  remains 
of  aoliquily.  In  Its  immediate  vicinity  waa  a  siziaJi 
rocky  island  caHod 'Afarof  (Abatoe)  by  the  Greeks, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  permitted  the  priaata 
alone  to  set  foot  on  it,  and  its  being  hence  tnac<:4urar&^ 
to  others.  In  this  place  was  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  Isis 
having  haio  dopoaitad  hia  Mmaina.  {T*eU(.  ad 
eopAr.,  r.  >H.— gayo^  dir  OUite.,^.  Wi.-^Iksenp* 
(ton  dc  PEgvp'c,  Antiq  ,  vol.  1,  p.  44 — Creuger,  Com' 
ment.  Herod.,  p.  183,  Mff  )  The  modem  oama  ia 
Mr«f-«|.Atr«s  (»Toaiplo>iaJa«d*'K  ia  attonM  to  tho 
remains  of  nnti'^tntv  upon  it.   (JfMMltt  €hagr*,  vok 

10,  pt.  1,  p  236,  seqq  )  K 
Phii^ni,  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  whose  namaa 

havo  boon  haodad  daoro  to  toodan  tinas  for  a  aigool 
act  of  devolioii  to  thoir  ooontiy.   A  contest,  it  seems, 

3ris*.:n  bf/tween  the  rartliaairj.ijji''  .w;J  rvrt  nr.  ,iriB, 

reapecung  the  point  where  tboir  respective  terrttvciee 
mal,  and  thia  waa  tha  mon  difficult  to  be^etonMod, 

since  thr  conntn*  nn  the  horf^pr-^  of  thr  two  states  waa 
a  sandy  deikcti,  and  without  anyinitig  liial  might  serve 
aa  a  common  landmark.  It  waa  agieod  at  last,  thai 
two  individuals  should  aet  out  at  the  same  time  fro« 
Carthage  and  Cyrene  respectively,  and  that  the  spot 
where  they  might  meet  sliould  be  regarded  as  the 
common  boundary  of  the  two  communities.  The  paiw 
tito  ocMfdioc^y  aa«  oot,  tho  two  FhOoai  hovfaitf  boo* 
selected  by  the  Carthaginiana  for  this  purpose ;  but  the 
two  Cyreoeana  travelled  more  alowly  than  their  Car- 
thaginian anUgonista,  and  only  met  the  Philani  tkm 
•he  latter  hnd  advanced  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  disputed  tcrnlory.  The  Cyreocaus  thereupon  ac- 
cuaed  the  Philani  of  unfairneaa,  and  of  having  started 
before  the  appointed  ttroo.  llio  PbUani,  on  thov 
part,  offered  to  do  anything  to  ahow  that  they  had  aol* 
ed  fairly,  and  the  two  Cyreneans  then  gave  them  their 
choice,  either  to  be  buried  alive  oo  the  apot  when 
they  were  standing,  or  alsa  to  allow  them,  the  Oyra» 
oeana,  to  ndvance  as  far  as  they  pleased  into  the  dtspu> 
ted  territory,  and  there  be  buried  alive  oo  their  part. 
Tho  Phihmi  accepted  the  former  part  of  tb»  oAitiMl 
wfrre  eeeordtngly  entombed.  The  Carthagmiaiu  eraats 
ed  two  altara  on  the  ipoi,  which  were  thenceforth  W 
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fuded  u  Um  Uaaiis  «f  tbrnr  tetnloiy  in  this  directkm. 
i&dl.,  Bett.  Juf.,  l^.-^U.  t».,  79.)  Thaw  dtan 
•tood  in  the  iiuierniosl  bend  of  the  Syrti-^  arid 
not,  u  Sallust  erroneously  states,  to  the  west  ol  both 
tlw  Syrtes.  The  etory  of  the  PJiiteni,  mreorer,  aa 
given  by  the  Honi>n  historian,  seems  to  wear  a  duubt- 
fu  appearance,  from  the  circiimstajice  ol  Uyreiie's 
Mi^  ao  much  nearer  the  point  m  question  than  Car- 
riage. If  the  distance  between  tbaaa  two  citwe  be 
divided  into  eight  equal  |>aris,  itie  Phitsni  will  be  foand 
to  have  iravelled  six,  and  the  dtputics  from  Cyreno 
only  two,  of  these  paru.  1  he  uuth,  therefore,  waa 
nrmUy  Ibic:  dw  lamtory  in  dispute  lay  betWMii 
Hespcns  on  the  Cyreoean  side,  and  Leptis  Magna  on 
the  Carthaginian  ;  and  the  deputies  atarted  from  these 
two  placet,  mH  from  Carthage  and  Ofnub.  {M«m- 
ntrt,  (ieogr.,  vol.  10,  pt  2,  p  116.) 

PutLAMMON,  an  aDCJL'ut  bard,  belonging  to  the  nor- 
ahip  of  Apoilo  at  Delphi,  and  whose  name  was  cele- 
bnied  at  that  placs.  To  him  «m«  attributed  the  for- 
iMtioo  of  Delphian  cbomwa  of  virffins,  which  sang 
iho  birth  of  Latona  and  of  her  children.  {MuiUr, 
SitL  Or.  Lit ,  p  24.)  He  ia  avd  to  have  uken 
fUt  in  (be  Argonautic  expeditioo*  ond  poatMl  for  a 
son  of  \i  olio,    (/'/ur,  de  Mum  ,  p.  629,  ed  Wyttenb.) 

Philkmo.n,  I.  3  comic  poet,  the  rival  of  Menander 
AMOlding  to  aome  authontiee,  he  was  a  native  of 
Syracuse  {Suidas,  s.  v.),  while  others  make  him  to 
have  been  born  at  Soli,  in  Ciltcia.  (Slrabo,  671.)  He 
aeems  to  have  been  a  writer  of  considtrable  powers. 
Hie  wit,  iogenuiitjr,  skill  in  deptciing  character,  and 
emweion  of  eenttment,  tio  prataod  by  Apuleiua 
{rlorifl.,  3,  n  1^ v.'  il.  I  n  pronounces  hira  inferior, 
however,  to  his  inufc  ccbbrated  antagonist.  The 
popular  voice,  on  the  other  hand,  often  gave  Pbilem<Hi 
the  prize  over  Menander  (i4u/  Gd! ,  17,  4).  perhaps  be- 
cause he  studied  more  the  ta&tes  of  ihc  vuisar,  or  used 
MhmradMititioQs  means  of  popularity.  Tn»,  tt  ktat, 
Mfenander  gave  him  to  understand,  when  on  one  occa- 
sion he  met  his  rival  and  asked  hira  :  Pr'ythee,  Phi- 
lemon, dost  thou  not  blush  when  thou  gaincst  the  prize 
over  mv  bead !"  {Aid,  GtU.^  1.  e.)  We  may  aee  a 
frvoonble  aiMoinien  of  bis  eonatnietion  of  plots  in  tho 
IVinummus  of  Plauttis,  which  is  a  translation  from 
hie  Qrjoavpd^,    {i*Tol.  Tnnumm.,  IS,  **qq  )  Tem- 

Eirance  of  body,  with  cbeerfulneae  of  imnd,  prolonged 
a  life  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-seven  years  (Lucian, 
Macroft. ,  25),  durine  which  period  he  composed  ninety- 
seven  comedies.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  vari- 
ably related.  Tbo  common  sccoant  makes  htm  to 
Ihto  died  of  Itnghter  on  seeing  sn  ase  eat  figs.  The 

StatetTieiit  of  Aputeius,  however,  is  the  ino'^r  j  ri  'M- 
bts,  accordmg  to  which  he  expired  without  paio  or  dis- 
Mso,  from  IM  pore  oathaostiott  of  tistai*  (/.  VaJ. 
Max ,  12,  6).  —  Philemon  began  to  exhibit  comedy 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than 
Menander,  and  before  the  113th  Olymfrisd.  He  died 
in  the  reign  of  the  second  Antigonus,  son  of  Deme- 
trius. It  has  been  said  above  that  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  nineiy-ceven  years  ;  Saidas,  however,  makea  it  nine- 
tT«six,  and  other  authorities  niDeiy>nino.  {Diod,, 
MJag.,  lib.  SS,  ed.  Bip.,  vol.  9,  p.  Cfiwtoi** 
Fasti  Hflleniri,  2d  ctl  ,  p  l.*)?,)  The  fragments  of 
Philemon  are  usually  prmted  along  with  those  of  Me- 
Moder.  Tbe  best  odilHvn  of  theso  conjointly  is  (bat 
of  Mctneke,  Berol,,  1823,  8vo  {Tfuaire  of  the  Cterks, 
p.  131,  ad.  4.)i — 11.  A  son  of  the  precedii><^,  al.<(o  a 
•Onie  pool,  and  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Philemon 
the  younger  {6  vcurtpo^. — Athen.,  7,  p.  291,  d.). 

Philktabos,  a  eunuch  made  governor  of  Perga- 
mas  by  l.v<iimachus.    (Kj'd.  Pergamus  II.) 
Pbilbtas,  a  pttivo  of  Cos,  and  tbe  ooly  poet  that 
know  of  St  the  eoort  of  Ptolemy  I.,  who  made  him 
preceptor  r  >  'h-.  -  .n  and  s'lrrr^^dr  Ptolctny  Philadel- 
jibus.    Philcias  was  both  a  grammanan  and  poet.  He 
1^<^«Si  iHriek  fNNtt  the  modtl  of  ihoM  of 


Propertiua,  and  he  is  aaid  to  have  ^veit  f|tite  a  sm 
dwnetor  to  this  spseiss  of  poetry,  m  his  dcKripiMi 
of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  love.  He  wrott  also  Ijne 
sod  lighter  poems.  I  be  ancients  prized  lun  tci| 
highly,  tod  the  inhabiunta  of  Cos  etedad  t  bwi 
statue  to  him.  Quintilian  ranks  him  nri*.  to  Ct!!i- 
machus  (10,  1,  58).  We  havti  only  a  kw  irt^iBtau 
remaining  of  his  elegies,  and  some  verses  alto  id 
anthology.  Fbiletas  was  temarkable  for  hit  ^emtoa 
to  Btixly,  and  reduced  faimaelf  by  his  great  a|>pltc«tMn 
to  90  emaciated  a  habit  of  body,  thut,  aci ordmg U)  (he 
fttory  told  in  ^liaa,  be  used  to  wear  Icadm  mIm  h 
bis  shoes  or  soadols  (^UMev  metnoi^  ht  yt»t 
{•-odt'iunai  TTfXftara)  to  prevent  his  being  bloun  ovti 
by  the  wind!  (JEban,  V.  H.,  9,  14)  AUieocoi 
says,  that  he  wen  holla  of  lead  around  his  feel  (efsi^ 
pnc  tK  fio},v6ov  ■ztTToitjfihnf  tx^iv  i:tpi  zi  zUt.  15 
p.  552,  b.).  The  wonder  is  how  he  could  Uvt  »iLk«l 
AlhenaeuB  also  states  that  he  (airly  were  himielf  imt 
in  fniilkss  cndeovooi*  lo  sobre  the  sophism  catld  br 
tbe  aneionts  ^eoA^n^v  'or  fe«doXo)0().  aod  the  epi- 
thet on  his  tomb,  which  this  writer  cites,  corrobrdtfj 
the  statement,  (yf^n.,  9,  p.  401,  t.—ikmb^ai 
loe.) 

Philifpi,  a  city  of  Thrace,  to  the  northeitt  of  .\ffl- 
phipoli9,  and  in  the  immediate  vicmity  of  McubiIW 
gaMis.    Ii  w  a;4  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  tlw 
site  of  an  old  Tbasian  settlement   The  Thaaiaiu  had 
been  attracted  by  the  valuable  gold  and  uhn  mm 
in  thia  quarter,  and  tho  settlement  fornu«i  by  tkmwu 
called  Creoidea,  Orom  tbe  circumstance  of  iu  bei^Hir- 
roondod     nameroos  somces  whidi  deseeoM  ftsa 
the  neighbouring  mountain  {Kpi'iVi},  ttT^mg).  Philip 
of  Macedon  having  turned  his  attention  to  the  afiun 
of  Thrace,  the  poeseeaion  of  Creoidea  and  Mount  Put- 
gnus  naturallv  entereel  his  view?.   AccordingK.  be  B»- 
vaded  this  rountry,  expelled  the  feeble  Coty*  fxoni  hii 
throne,  and  then  proceeded  to  found  a  new  months 
aite  of  the  old  Thasian  colony,  as  above  meatiwed, 
which  he  named  after  himself,  Philippi.  (IHoi  Sit, 
16,  8.)    When  Macedonia  became  subject  lo  the  Ro- 
mtos,  tbo  sdvsnugea  attending  the  peculiar  otoatiN 
of  Philippi  indveedthat  people  lo  settle  scolaar^; 
and  we  know  from  the  Act.s  of  the  Apo.(Ic«th»tit«i 
already  at  that  period  one  of  the  mo»i  iluun»hiDg  citm 
in  this  part  of  dwir  empire  (10,  IS.— Cotnpare  Pfra.. 
4,  10).    It  is.  moreover,  celebrated  in  hulory  fmailli 
great  victory  gained  here  by  Antony  and  Odarmw 
over  the  forces  of  Brutus  and  Casstus.  by  w.-^^icr;  tif 
republican  party  was  completely  aobdeed.  {Afjtt*, 
Brff.  Of»  ,  4,  107.  scqq.—Dio  Ctst  ,  47,41 )  IM- 
Ipfi  ,  however,  is  rendered  more  interesting  from  lha 
circumstance  of  ita  being  the  first  place  ui  Eutue 
where  tbo  Gospel  wno  praeehed  by  St  Fiol  (A0. 
51),  as  wo  know  from  the  I6th  of  the  .^cfs  of  tb» 
Apostles,  Btid  also  frtMii  the  Epistle  he  \ai  ikliirewed 
to  his  Philippian  converts  (4,  16),  where  the  x«»I  »id 
charity  of  the  Phiiippians  towanis  their  apostle  is- 
ceived  a  just  cottimendation.    We  hear  frequently 
bishops  of  Philippi,  and  the  town  is  also  often  ine& 
tioDod  by  Iho  ^rsantino  writers.  ItsmiaafUllRtto 
die  nemo  of  Fvibah.   (Cramei*»  Ant.  Gnett,  wL  I. 
p.  nOl,  fr,i,j.  —  M,ninrT(.  Gfor-r  ,  vol  7,  p  ) 

PuiLirrordLK,  a  city  in  tbe  interior  of  Ti.rtce.  x 
tho  eoathowt  side  of  Ao  Hobni,  »d  wrnc  dnutt* 
to  thp  northwest  of  Ilndrianopolis.  Iiw»i«ltJ««« 
a  large  plain,  nn  a  monntinn  with  three  sumrtW.  MW 
hence  received  al'u  the.  a;tnellation  of  Tnasft"'"- 
It  was  founded  by  Philif.  of  .Macedon.    Inii*  B«M* 
times  it  became  the  capitul  of  the  province  of  TkliM^ 
The  modem  name  is  Filibe  or  Philivopoh  (^'f^ 
Byz  ,  ».  v.—Itin.  Ant .  ^6  —HtencK  ^ 
eit..  Ann  ,  3,  38  — Po/v^  -  5,  iW.-^Amm  Mtlt.,9, 
10.) 

Philipfos,  I.  one  of  the  earlier  kings  of  Macew^ 
nit,  and  the  fint  of  tho  nuo.  flo  McceeMw 
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fttaer  Argaus,  about  649  B.C.  according  to  some 
ctuooologvn,  and  reigned,  m  Eusebius  8Ute«,  thirty* 
evitt  yetie,  bat,  •eeovdhi^  to  Dexippas,  thirty-Are. 
(£i«' '  ,  ;  ^"^  —  Drzipp  ,  ap.  Syneill.f  p.  263,  teq.) 
TbeM  nufoberB,  however,  are  obfiously  manufactured 
ihwalogera,  upon  no  certain  or  positive  testimony, 
•mee  none  exisied.  (n^vtor,,  Fa»t.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p 
SSI.)— II.  The  second  ol  me  name  was  the  sou  of 
AayalM  H.  of  Macedonia.  This  Utter  monarch  left 
IkiM  MM  tt  the  time  of  hit  death,  under  the  care  of 
ihiir  metlwr  Eurydice.  Of  these,  Alexander,  the  el- 
dest, had  just  attained  to  man's  estate  ;  but  Perdircas, 
•Dd  Philip  the  youngest  of  the  three,  were  sull  under 
Aloimdor,  who  appears  to  hevo  boon  •  prince 
of  preat  promise,  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne, 
when  be  lost  his  life  bv  the  band  of  an  aaeasain. 
{pki.  Ajc*  IS,  Tl.)  Dining  his  roign,  liowover, 
ihert  as  it  was,  he  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
Ptolemy  of  Alorus.  We  do  not  know  whether  Ptolc- 
ay  wds  in  any  way  related  to  the  royal  family,  nor 
vhetW  be  laid  claim  to  the  crown.  But  u  seems 
dw  thtt  1m  wm  fveeond  by  the  qaeoo  ]^rydice, 
tiic  widowed  tnotiier.  and  wa?^  probably  her  paramour. 
According  to  Diodorut  and  Plutarch,  Pelopidae,  the 
Thihtti  commander,  came  into  Moeodonia  to  arbitrate 
between  .Alf'x.»nder  and  Ptolemy,  and  Phdip  was  one 
of  lh«  hostages  delivered  on  this  occasion  to  the  um- 
pir«  .Vs  this,  however,  is  expressly  contradicted  by 
Ike  leatimoov  of  tho  conlemfiomy  orator  .^seluoes, 
HrfeidatM  UMt  Pbnip  was  ittn  in  Maeedonia  at  the 
time  of  hit  cider  brother's  death,  Mr.  Thirlwall  in- 
clines to  the  following  opinion:  According  to  Plu- 
taeh,  alter  the  mmder  of  Aleiwidorf  wfaieh  mmt  bave 
^)pened  a  very  short  timf  after  tho  compromise,  Pe- 
loptdas,  who  was  in  Thessaly.  oti  his  second  expedi- 
tion J  gainst  the  tyrant  of  Pher»,  wae  invited  into 
Macedonia  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  king;,  and 
obliged  Ptolemy  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  prc- 
Kr>c  the  crown  (or  tho  younger  brothers.  Ptolemy, 
II  is  aaid,  gave  fifty  hoatageo  aa  a  oecohly  for  the  per- 
iMMKO  of  bia  praniaea,  amonf  whom  waa  bh  own 
SOD  Philoxcnn<!  It  seems  more  natural,  according  to 
Mr.  Thirlwall,  that  Philip  should  have  been  coramittod 
to  tb»  caatody  of  Ibo  Tbobana  under  these  circum- 
•tances,  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  contest  between 
Ptolemy  and  Alexander.  (ifi*tory  of  Greece,  vol.  6, 
p.  Ptolemy  kept  possession  of  the  government 

three  years  :  Diodorus  simplj  aaya  that  he  reigned  so 
long :  probably,  however,  he  newr  assumed  any  other 
title  than  that  of  reixent,  though  he  may  have  had  no 
aieouon  of  ever  resigning  bis  power  to  tho  rightful 
hair.  Aad  it  waa,  perbapa,  at  much  in  odf-ddence,  as 
to  tren^e  his  hrothor's  murder  or  his  mother's  shame, 
that  Perdiccat  killt-d  him.    Concerning  the  reign  of 
Pwdivcae  III.  we  have  but  very  scanty  information. 
Bo  warn  slam  in  battle  by  the  Tllyrians.  in  the  fifth 
yoat  of  bra  rule,  leaving  behind  hun  an  infant  son  by 
the  nan^r  of  .\mynias.    At  the  time  of  this  event 
Pbaiip  was  tweoty-tbrco  yoara  of  ago,   Diodoma  sop- 
poaoa  lint  ho  mm  atill  at  TbobM,  bvt  thai,  on  raeeiv- 
in'>  in'rl'if^fnre  of  his  brother's  death,  he  made  his  es- 
cape attd  luddenly  appeared  in  Macedonia  (16,  2).  It 
io  oet  difficult  to  andoratand  how  tbo  atory  may  have 
talcen  this  form  :  a  hostage  so  important,  it  might  ea- 
sily be  supposed  by  vvrilers  acquainted  with  his  subse- 
auent  history,  would  not  bave  Itecu  willingly  surren- 
mni  by  tho  Thebana;  it  ia  coruio,  however,  from 
bottor  aotbority,  that  bo  bad  been  already  reefored 
to  h-.s  coiiiitrv.  .itid,  it  is  probable,  early  in  the  reijjn 
of  Perdicca*.  when  the  Tbebans  could  have  no  mo- 
tif* fiar  ifataining  him.    Extravagantly  as  aomo  mod- 
•m  writers  have  imhd^rd  their  iinaijination  with  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  his  time  was  employed 
iMiag  bia  aojovra  at  Tbobao,  it  ia  hardly  possible  to 
OTcrrate  the  importance  of  the  opportunities  it  afforded 
hiiA  for  the  acquisition  of  various  k*DiU  of  knowledge, 


or  to  doubt  that  he  availed  himself  of  them  with  all  th« 
energy  and  perseverance  which*  boloiiged  to  hit  chv* 
acter.    It  it,  perhaps,  less  probaUe  that  the  hooao  of 

Polymnis,  the  father  of  Epaminond  s  should  have 
been  chosen  for  his  residence,  as  Diodorus  relatMi 
than  that  of  Pammenes,  according  to  Plataieb'a  atoto*  . 
menl :  and  the  fable  of  his  Pvtha^orean  studies,  wor> 
thy  of  Diodorus,  is  below  criticism.  But  a  certain 
tincture  of  philosophy  was  at  this  time  deemed  almoal 
an  indispensable  requisite  in  a  liberal  education.  It 
was  undoubtedly,  however,  not  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, cither  speculative  or  practical,  that  chittly  occu- 
pied Philip^  attention  during  the  period  of  bia  reai* 
denee  at  Thebee.  To  die  aoeiety  in  which  it  waa 
passed,  he  may  have  been  mainly  indebted  for  that 
command  of  the  Greek  language,  which  enabled  liim 
both  to  write  and  speak  it  with  a  degieo  of  eaae  and 
eloquence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  practised 
orators  of  the  day.  But  the  most  imporiant  advan- 
tages which  he  gained  from  hia  stay  at  Thebes  were 
probably  derived  fion  the  militaij  and  political  leo* 
none,  with  whieb  the  eonveraation  of  generala  and 
ptati  srnen  like  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas,  and  their 
friends,  could  not  fail  to  abound.  It  was  by  them 
that  the  art  of  war  bad  been  earned  to  the  higheH 
point  it  had  yet  rrarbed  in  Greece  ;  or  rather  tbry, 
more  particularly  Eoaminondas,  had  given  ii  a  now 
form  ;  and  the  details  of  their  battles  and  campaigna 
would  be  eageriv  oolleeted  bj  an  iotcUiffaot  and  «nbi> 
tious  youth.  Tne4>ea  waa  at  tbia  time  the  great  centre 
of  political  movements  :  the  point  from  which  the  cuu- 
dition,  interests,  and  mutual  relatione  of  the  Grecian 
states  might  be  moet  dietiiwtly  aorvoyed.  Here,  loo^ 
were  gained  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  state  of  parties 
of  the  nature  and  working  of  republican,  especially  of 
democratieal,  iottitutions :  here  probably  Philip  leaned 
many  of  those  secret'^  which  often  enabled  him  to  con* 
qoer  without  drawing  the  sword.  .\nd  as  he  waa 
placed  in  one  tf  the  most  favourable  po.sitions  for 
studying  the  Qr)ek  character,  ao  the  need  which  hie 
situation  impoaed  on  hint,  of  continnal  eaotion  and  a^ 
control  must  have  served  very  greatly  to  shar|  -  n  bis 
natural  sagacity,  and  to  form  tho  addres^s  which  be  af- 
terward displayed  in  dealing  with  men,  and  winning 
them  for  his  ends.  fs?.'.-nr  had  j^ifted  him  with  almost 
every  quality  thai  could  iu  inm  for  the  station  which  be 
was  de-<tined  to  fill:  a  frame  of  extraordinary  robust- 
ness, which  was,  no  doubt,  well  trained  io  the  ezerciaoe 
of  the  Theban  paUeetraa :  a  noble  neraon,  a  command* 
ing  and  prepossessing  mien,  which  won  respect  and 
inspired  confidence  in  all  who  approached  liim  :  ready 
elotjuence,  to  which  aft  only  applied  the  cultivation  re- 
r]iiisite  to  satisfy  the  fastidious  demands  of  a  rbetorieal 
age:  quickneas  of  observation,  acutaness  of  diticem- 
ment,  presence  of  mini*  foit^  of  iwenlton,  and  dex. 
tcrity  in  (lie  management  of  men  end  things.  Thera 
seem  to  have  been  two  features  in  hi«  character,  which, 
111  another  station  or  under  different  circumstances, 
might  have  gone  near  to  lower  biro  into  au  ordinary  per< 
son,  but  which  wore  ao  controlled  by  hw  fbrtone  ee  to 
contribute  not  a  little  to  his  snrce«.s.  He  appears  to 
have  been  by  bis  temperament  prone  to  almost  every 
kind  of  aenaual  pleasure.  But  as  his  life  was  too  bo^ 
to  allow  him  often  to  indulge  his  bias,  his  occasional  eic* 
cesses  wore  the  air  of  uii  amiable  condescension.  So 
his  natur«l  humour  would  perhape  have  led  him  too 
often  to  forget  his  dignity  in  his  intercourse  with  his  in- 
feriors. But  to  Philip,  the  great  king,  the  conqueror, 
ihc  resih  [^olitu  isn,  these  intervals  of  rela.xation  oc- 
curred so  rarely,  that  they  might  strengthen  his  influ- 
ence wiA  the  volgar,  and  eoind  never  expose  him  to 
contempt  From  that  ho  wa«  secured  by  the  cnerpy  of 
his  will,  which  made  all  hts  faeulucs  and  acrornpliah- 
ments  of  mind  and  body,  and  OfOS  Mo  MUqga,  aa  wel 
as  what  may  be  called,  in  a  lower  sense,  hia  vktnea,  Ue 
affability,  clemency,  and  generosity,  alwaya  eobaoivioBl 
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ttt  tl»  mptm  of  kit  Mty  wnbitmu  A  nan)  «Mft- 
mt«  of  rodi  a  IBM's  <;lH««l«r  ia  ccwqifued  ill  tlw 

menliuti  uf  bit  ruling'  paesion,  ami  caiiiiul  be  enlarged 
by  ftoy  UiVMUgttiOD  mio  the  mouvet  of  pwrticuUr 
liaw ;  and  it  n  iearc«ly  wvik  while  i«  t»umim  him 

in  any  Diher  light  than  as  an  insUumenl  nf  Providence 
for  tixutg  Uie  dMliriy  nations. — It  wa«  m  tbe  lU5tb 
Olympiad,  and  about  360  B.C.,  ibat  Philip  took  char^u 
of  (fit;  govemnif'nt  of  Mace Joiiia,  not  as  monarch,  but 
M  lUe  uejxcsL  kinsman,  aud  as  guaxdan  of  ihu  loyal 
the  SOD  of  bit  brother  Pordiccaa.    Tbe  silua* 


tion  in  which  he  waa  aew  pUoad  waa  on*  ol  float 

apparent  diificulty  and  daaigor,  aod  iho  dnoM  wUdi 

be  iwd  lo  dclt-nd  wds  lluealened  by  enemies  id  loariy 
qaarlen,  by  tbe  victooooa  Iliynapa  aa  well  aa  by  the 
naoi^aoa,  aod  laally  1^  aa  Athaoiaa  fovM,  wbieb  was 

destined  to  pbM:e  Ar:];riii,  u  prctcsidcr  to  the  crown, 
on  the  throne  of  Mttccduu.  ihe  lUyitaiis,  happdy, 
did  not  press  th«ir  advantage  ;  and  the  Psoniatia  were 
induced  to  desist  from  husulitie^i  by  skilful  negotia- 
tions,  and  secret  presenta  uitulf  lu  tiieir  leaders.  The 
Athenians  were  encountered  in  the  field,  and,  after  sua- 
laining  a  defeat,  wore  fotteod  to  surrender.  (Died. 
8ie.,  16,  3.)  i^hiUp,  bowaver,  generously  granted 
them  ihiir  litierty,  and  itamcdiuicly  sent  a  di  [MUaticni 
to  Athens  with  jiropoaaleof  peace,  which  were  gladly 
aooopted  (DamMtL  m  4m<ocr ,  ^  144.)  9y  the 
death  of  the  rcMgnmg  prince  of  }*  poma  that  country 
was  soon  aUcr  ttnuux^i  to  tiic  (ionimioa  of  Philip,  but 
wbalbar  by  right  of  succession  or  by  cOoqtMat  wo  are 
not  informed.  He  next  duected  bia  arma  against  the 
iliyrians,  who  were  totally  routed  after  a  severe  con- 
flict. The  lom  of  the  enemy  ^-^^^  haves  amounted 
to  700U  men ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  accept  tbe 
tomaofpaofeinpoaadbytlwcoiiqiMror.  They  ceded 

to  hirn  all  that  they  posscas«1  earit  of  the  Lake  of  Lych- 
naia,  and  litus  not  only  gave  him  liw  cuminiUKl  ol  the 
principal  pass  by  which  toey  bad  baan  used  lo  penetrate 
into  M  i.-'-donm,  but  opened  a  war  wltirh  lie  mi^^ht 
at  any  time  dosccnd  liuuu^h  their  own  lernlury  to  ihu 
■horaa  of  the  Adriatic.  (Consult  Leaie'a  Nartkem 
Otmm,  voL  1,  p.  Sil.)  It  OMvaaiiBly  bo  pioaoiDad 
that,  aftor  tbii  brilliant  anccaae.  Philip  no  loi^r  b«et> 
latcd  to  a.ss  imo  the  kindly  title.  Ilisi  ueurpiiiion,  for 
nich  it  appears  to  have  been  according  to  the  laws  of 
Maoodoa.  waa,  howofOTt  Met  probably  aanetioood  bgr 
tbe  unanimous  consent  of  hoth  the  army  and  nation. 
How  secure  he  felt  Uuntelf  in  their  affections  is  mam- 
lint  iieiB  bie  treatment  of  his  deposed  nephew.  He 
was  so  ItuU  jealou^of  him,  that  be  brought  him  to  hi» 
ooart,  and,  in  time,  bestowed  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
daughters  wpon  him.  (Puiyan.,  8,  60.  —  Arrian, 
&tp.  Al.,  1.  6.^Atimau*,  13.  p.  6670  Tbo  UaMi- 
ftr  of  t)M  erown  waa  so  quiet  and  noiaolaaa  Aat  it 
sf  i  111,  ;  1  •.  1.1  !;ave  reached  the  ears  of  the  Athenian 
orstoT!*,  wlioise  8il«iic«  may,  at  all  erents,  bo  admitted 
at  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing  in  tha  traneactioo  on 
which  ihoy  could  ground  a  chari;c  against  Piiilip — His 
victory  over  the  Illyrians  nt  connected  by  Diodorus 
«kb  the  institution  of  tbe  Macedonian  phalanx,  which 
ho  ia  aaid  to  have  invented.  The  testinoony  of  the 
OMionta  on  this  point  has  been  very  confidently  reject- 
ed  in  modem  tmie*,  without  any  just  reason.  We 
amy  indeed  doubt  whether  this  body,  as  it  existed  in 
the  beginning  of  Philip's  reign,  differed  in  any  impor- 
tant feature  from  that  which  was  ulrei'.dv  familiar  to 
the  Qreeks,  or,  at  least,  from  llie  'i'lieban  phalanx.  Bat 
it  ia  another  qooHion  whether  the  Mscedonisn  armies 
bad  ever  been  organized  on  thi.>i  plan  ;  and  there  is 
oothing  to  prevent  us  Irom  adiuiiung  lita  statement  of 
albiyg.  cerUinly  beti<  r  informed  than  ouraelvea,  that 
It  W|B  fictt  introduced  by  Philip.  Nor  is  there  any 
diCenlty  in  believing,  that  he  at  the  same  time  made 
some  improvemerit.o  in  the  arioA  or  the  Structure  of  the 
pbalaox,  which  entitled  it  to  tta  pecobar  aniiholi  and 
Hoi  to  tho  hoM  or  an  omalw.  Bothlfao  ' 


nd  tho  diwjpKn  of  Ikm  amy  stem  to  have  ^ 
a  *aky  low  ttato  oadar  his  predeceasork ,  «<.u  tnnvie, 
perhape,  the  main  oaubt  ot  the  defeala  wbkh  the;  «i 
often  axperieuced  from  the  oakhboniiag  '"t'^im. 

PhiUp  pud  110  loaa  attantion  Ui  iha  diM«|iliM  thia  k 

the  oiganizatton  of  his  forces  ;  and  h.»  re^rulitioiM 
were  enforced  wiih  inilejuhk  seteniy. — lit  taecaiiM 
of  al>out  a  year  from  his  brother's  death,  Phthp  farf 
trctii  himself  from  all  his  fi<>tiifsiic  cnibariiMirieLti, 
and  had  keaiul  huu&elf  tirtniy  on  thfe  ikcKit.  la  i 
summary  account  like  tbe  present,  we  must  oectmi- 
ly  ooQiaa  our»clvcs  to  a  luid  tkeicb  of  the  {nocipil 
ovmito  of  hk  rcign  AUiod  with  Atheos,  we  find  iaaK 
in  conjunction  with  that  power,  carrying  on  optiituw 
agamst  tbe  republic  of  Oiyiubua,  and  aetui^i^  lb 
city  of  PotidoM ;  hat,  toon  aflor,  fam  aaaw  mm 
which  i«  not  apparent,  he  made  pf»ct  wilh  iJif  Out- 
thiauii,  and  turned  hta  axma  against  Aui(ihi|Mii»,  vktM 
had  preserved  its  indepeodeoce  ever  unce  tbedtyial 
Brasidas.  After  a  siege  of  sonic  duratio:i,  ;"u  yla-.e 
was  taken  and  addt^d  to  hi«  domiiuous,  ui^: 
next  turned  his  attention  to  tbe  acquisUiM  of  mmds 
valuablo  gold-mines  on  tbo  Tbiscian  cutit.  wlidi 
longod  to  tbe  people  of  Thaaoa.  For  ibu  paqMnehi 
i Tiy>M  rl  the  Strynion,  and,  having  easily  ovtrcouw;  ir.e 
reM%L;tiM:e  that  was  offered  on  the  part  ul  Uttya,  lucf 
of  Tbraea,  bo  took  poteotsion  of  Crenidet,  Uk  1W 
aian  tnininj,'  e*tat'!i*hriirnt.  where  be  foundiJ  i  cm 
siderable  town,  and  named  it  Pbilippi.  'lu 
nians,  oManwhdo,  incited  tbe  Thraciaat  and  lU^nus 
to  take  up  arms  agaioal  the  King  of  Macedoo,  *km 
t'isutg  powi;r  in:»pired  them  with  weU-fouuded  gntedi 
for  Jealo^^v  and  alarm  ;  but  the  laller  wert  &fc'iiij  iit- 
feaied  by  Pacmeaio,  aod  PbUip  easily  rcpeiW  lis 
fotoier  IB  poraoa.  The  aoall  topaUie  af  Mtdaaik 
which  had  also  show  n  a  spirit  of  hostility  at  'U  iiti^i- 
gatiuii  of  Athens,  waa  surrounded  by  a  iiUt«iooiai 
army,  and.  though  the  town  held  out  fiot  mm  Ilia  t 
yoHr.  and  Phihp  revived  during  the  siege  iwwtd by 
wtiicb  tie  loi^i  mi  eyu.  It  was  at  length  coiupcUtd  ta 
surrender.  At  this  period,  the  Thesaaiian  (esoa,bcuif 
ibrsatened  by  the  focoa  oi  Lycophron,  VfM  ai  fiw- 
re,  sopported  by  the  Pboeiana,  urgently  seugll  Atdl 

of  tike  King  of  Macedon.     He  accordingU  tnlik^ 

Tbcaaaly  at  tbo  bead  of  a  powerful  amy,  iixi  id  in 
plains  OMOtMtMMd  tbo  enemy,  commanded  by  Ov>- 
marchua,  the  Pbocian  leader    Here,  however,  '^t 
usual  good  fortune  of  Phiiip  fori>ook  bus ;  au^  bcjf 
twice  vaoqaiabed  with  great  loss,  he  effected  hu  »■  • 
trcct  into  Macedonia  with  considerable  difficulty  Ufr 
dismayed,  however,  by  these  reverses,  and  innn 
quickly  recruited  hisi  army,  he  once  more  enirrcil  Tm- 
M^y,  wbkbar  alao  OooiMiehns  directed  bii  laarcii  inm 
Pmnm.   TV  two  anaiea  were  again  engaged  it  m 
great  diatance  fmni  3^hcr«,when  Philip  gai tied  a  eoat- 
plele  viotofy ;  six  thousand  of  the  enemy  mm^  P"- 
isbod  on  tho  iold,  among  whom  was  Onomstcbo<,iMt 
general.    This  succt  ss  was  followcii  u;i  by  the  CJf- 
ture  of  Pbers,  Psgsa»,  and  tlit  whole  of  Thcisdy, 
which  iMMCOfath  wararfy  tapouscd  tbe  mtcmu  at 
Philip  on  every  occasion.    (Ji«*i«,  8, 
33.)    Meanwhile,  the  republic  of  01yuthBa.«wlM 
recovered  its  strength  under  the  prolecttop  of  Macs- 
donia,  cama  lo  a  rupture  with  that  powtf,  ft^^ 
tbe  instigatinB  of  a  party  in  AthaMi  Wirni%  ia«» 
?ei^nence,  determined  upon,  and  the  Olyritbuuefj^ 
ported  by  a  cunsiderahb  Aibeniao  force  under  Cfatiti, 
twieovaiitured  to  atUck  the  amyof  Pbilip.l«i.t*>^ 
unsuccessful  on  both  occas-ions,  were  at  l«i^ 
ptUnl  to  iciure  within  the  walls  of  their  cily.  to 
the  enemy  immediately  laid  siege.    At  vanaoM 
themselves,  and  open  to  treachery  and  de&ctNSt 
the  briberv  employed,  as  it  is  said,  on  more  itaa 
occasion  bv  Phihp.  the  OlvntliiRin  were  :.lrinttS«y 
fMoad  to  suneodec ;  when  the  Kicg  of  Mutco  ^^a! 
OMihodaaifMiMitof  aMoto«hidihadMimo«* 
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thm  Mcurity  of  bit  dotoinions,  ^vo  up  tho  towq 
l»  jiluod«r»  and  reducad  the  inbabiuiiu  lo  slavery. 
ktinUhled  ky  Ihtw  ravencs,  the  Albeuiaas,  aol  long 
•ft«t.  Mu^bl  t  reconciliation  witb  PhiHp,  and  sent  a 
depuutiou,  conaisUiig  of  eleven  of  tbeii  inoitt  dislin* 
nubtd  orelon  and  alatesinen,  among  wbom  were 
JBaciujtc*,  DeauMitatUM,  and  Cicsipbon,  to  a«AOUala 
»  tivny.  {JEsekim.,  lU  Fab.  Leg.,  p.  3Q.)  Th«M 
•nibdiMiidorii  vvtre  moal  graciously  received  by  Faili|>, 
aod  on  his  sending  eavoya  lo  Atiieua,  wiib  full  power 
toMtile  liie  pretiaainarie*,  peace  wa* atoekided.  {De- 

m'.^f.  ,  !r-  Li'ij  ,  p  41  i  )     F'fi;!;p  wa*  now  eiiablLJ  lo 
utiiuiuaU  Uic  bacxcu  Uat,  oi  wuicu  W  h<iU  b€ca  iu- 
filed  lo  take  lb*  eOOUnatid,  by  tbe  general  voice  of 
Um  Amphictyonic  assembly.    (Kid.  Phocis.)  Hav- 
log  pasMtd  Thermopyle  witbout  opposition,  be  entered 
Pbocia  il  the  head  of  a  conssiduralila  army,  and  was 
■nahleJ  to  put  au  end  at  once  to  ibis  obstinate  airug- 
|lv  withool  fwtkr  bloodolwd.   He  ««■  oom  luin* 
imousty  elected  a  member  of  tbe  Ampbictyonic  couo- 
ul,  after  wbicb  he  returned  to  Macedon,  baving  reaped 
■I  du*  expedition  a  vast  accowton  of  fame  and  pupu- 
Iznty,  a»  ihc  defender  and  supporter  of  religion.  Tho 
•occc&s  of  i'tuiip  lu  thi9  quarter  was  calcuiaicd,  how- 
ever, to  awaken  tbe  jealousy  and  fears  of  Athens,  and 
tb«  puty  wbieb  wm  uivMM  to  hit  iot«iml«  in  tbat 
city  loak  advanug*  <^  ihia  eircoraataoce  to  urge  tbe 
people  lo  incajturcs  that  could  end  only  in  a  renew- 
ai  of  bosubties  witb  Macedon.    The  Athenian  com- 
MMldefs  IB  Thiaeo  wace  encouraged  to  thwart  and 
oppose  Philip  in  aS!  his  undkrlakiiig*.  and  bicrtily  to 
tanmr  liiasti  towus  which  might  lavoli  iimn  him.  Ac- 
eMdingly,  when  thai  morurch  was  engaged  io  besie- 
mag  the  ctiiee  of  PenntiMU  and  Selyinbria,  near  die 
Hetiesjxint,  the  Athenians  on  aeveral  occasions  assist- 
ed mem  with  suppliu»,  and  did  not  scrDplu  ecu  to 
laake  mcorsioos  into  the  Macedonian  lomtory  fioai 
iht  ClwwopaoeL  Thaae  measDna  could  not  fail  to 
louse  the  indignation  of  Philip,  who,  fuially  uhundon- 
iog  bis  projects  on  the  lielle»ponl,  turned  in:*  ihuughla 
Cfiiiroly  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  power. 
Meanwhile  another  S.icn  d  War  had  arisen,  which, 
UMugli  of  induig  Uiaguludc  m  il»elf,  jiroduced  very 
inporlsnt  results  to  two  of  tbe  leading  stalc!>  of  Gieece. 
Tlia  Awfihieataiia,  who  boioRoed  to  iho  Loch  Osoia, 
bad  oeeopiod  fay  force,  and  emtiTatcd  a  portion  of  tba 
t«mlory  of  Cirrlu.  .vlii  'hhad  been  detlaftd  accursed 
in  tbe  Ampbictyones,  aiid  unbt  for  culture,  'iliis  act  of 
«iM*e«  necBwarily  aallad  fat  the  interference  of  that 
Msciiib'y  ;  and  as  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  people 
at  Ampuisss  wouki  be  supported  by  Aiiau*  anu  other 
etsies,  ii  was  delenaioed  to  eloei  I%ibp  general  of  the 
4B9plitctyonic  council,  and  to  corainit  to  him  tbe  sole 
iifecuou  of  tbe  measures  to  be  pursued.  {.Esehin. 
m  Cut.,  p.  7l.—D€m,,  dc  Cor.)    The  Amphissuufi 
woe,  of  coonOf  caailj  teduoed  and  punished  i  but  the 
Atbaoiana,  who  h»i  avowedly  (aTooied  tbeit  eauae, 
fuuf.d  tbtm^clves  too  far  iiiipli<atrd  to  recede  with 
boAour  upon  iliti  ti«ar  approach  uf  Phdip.  Finding, 
tknafapc,  that,  be  bad  already  occupied  Elates,  which 
commsnded  the  principal  pass  into  Phocis,  the  coun- 
cil wiK  jiuraiuitibtd,  anu  U  vva!<  determined  to  mus- 
ter all  lbs  forces  of  \im  lepablic,  atid,  if  possible,  to  in- 
dkwa  tbe.Tbabaos  lo  espouse  tbeir  tntaresia.   An  em- 
boaay  was  accordinaiy  d«»patebed  to  Thebea,  at  the 
bead  of  which  was  I)emu»lhenc>t  ,  and  -i.ch  was  ihc 
ofrct  of  tbeir  great  orator's  eloquence,  that  he  kuc- 
••odod  in  fMMOading  the  Bootiant  to  join  the  Athe- 
nians, Ti<it;Mth»t4ndiiig  all  the  argu  n'^     urged  against 
Uiu  stop  hy  llib  dispuiy  of  Philip,  who  was  present  at 
tk«  d«hate.    'Ilie  combined  forces  of  tho  two  repub- 
lics look  the  6eld,  siid,  nuirching  towards  tho  Phucian 
frontier,  encamped  at  Chwroitca.  in  Bccotia.  Here, 
a/ter  some  partial  and  indeci^  ve  nctions,  a  genera!  en- 
jpgammt  at  Uogtb  took  place,  which  was  obstinately 
— >ealad  «d  faon  aidoa,  vat        tenninaiod  ia  Um 


total  diacomfiture  of  the  Athenians  and  thrir  iTIici 
This  lestdt  inigh;  easily  have  been  foieneen.    1  hebes 
poeawaed  at  llio  time  no  general  of  auflncient  note  t) 
be  even  inentroned,  e.tcepl  Thcagenes,  who  is  named 
only  to  be  brnudtd  m  a  traitor  (DiHarchus  in  Dem., 
^  75),  and  tbe  names  of  Chares,  Lysicles,  and  Straloi^ 
ctea>  who  commanded  the  Aiheniaaat  could  kapiit 
little  confidence.   In  nurabera,  the  confederatea  ap* 
pear  to  have  at  least  equalled  the  enemy  ;  but  iho.ig} 
lh«  Saraed  baud  still  preserved  its  ezcelleul  discipline 
and  spirit,  tho  Athenians,  who  bad  now  fat  maoy  yean 
been  liiile  n'-ci!  tn  rniliiary  service,  were  ill-matched 
wiih  the  Mactdonian  veieraus  led  by  their  king,  and 
by  the  abio officers  formed  io  his  school,  and  animated 
b^  the  presence  of  the  young  prince  Alexander,  whom 
his  father  intrusted  with  the  command  of  one  wing, 
where,  however,  some  of  bi«  best  geiicrab  were  sta- 
tioned at  bia  side.    We  know  very  Utile  tneie  of  tbe 
cauaea  whidi  delennino^  the  event  of  the  battle,  and 
these  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  it.    If  we 
may  believe  Polyeiius,  Philip  at  iirst  restratnid  the 
ardour  of  his  troops,  until  tne  Athenians  had  spent 
much  of  the  vigour  and  fury  with  which  they  mjde 
thwir  ouset  (4,  2,  7).    Then  it  appears  Alexander 
made  a  charge,  which  broke  the  enemy's  ranks,  and 
decided  the  foitooo  of  the  day.    {Uiod.,  16,  86.. 
Alexander  waa  in  the  wing  oppo.»ed  to  the  Tbebaoe^ 
and  first  charged  the  Sacred  Band     Tile  Tbebana 
seem  lo  have  kept  tbeir  ground  longest,  and  probably 
suScred  most.   The  Sacred  Band  was  cut  off  to  a 
man,  but  fighting  where  it  stood,    Demos'.hi  nrs  was 
liui  a  hero  uf  thi^  kind  :  but  lie  wa»  ceiumly  reproach- 
ed with  cowardice,  because  be  escaped  in  the  general 
flight,  oulv  by  those  who  wished  that  1m  bad  been  left 
on  the  &eid.    Of  the  Athenians  not  more  than  1000 
were  slaiu,  but  21)00  were  taken  prisoners  :  among 
tiies«»  Demades  foil  into  the  enemy's  bands.  I'lie  lose 
of  the  Tbebana  la  not  reported  in  numbers,  but  the 
prisoners  were  probably  fewer  than  the  slain.    It  was 
not  the  amount  of  ihe^e  losbefl,  however,  that  gave 
such  impoitanco  lo  the  battle  of  Ch.Tro!:ea,  that  it  baa 
been  generally  considered  as  tho  blow  which  put  an 
end  to  tbe  inucpendence  of  Greece,  any  more  (ban  it 
was  the  loss  sustained  by  Sparta  at  Leuelra  tiiat  de- 
prived her  of  her  aupremacy.    But  tbe  event  of  ibis 
day  broke  up  the  confederacy  i^hich  had  been  formed 
against  Philip,  as  it  proved  that  its  utmo«t  efforts  could 
not  raise  a  force  sutBcient  to  meet  bim,  with  any  chance 
of  succcsti,  m  the  field.   Each  of  the  allied  states  was 
therefore  1(  ft  at  his  mercy.    The  consternation  which 
tho  tiduigi  uf  lhi»  disaster  cau^d  at  Athens  was  prob* 
ably  greater  than  had  ever  been  known  there,  except 
after  the  lose  at  ^£goe  PoUunos.    As  long  as  it  re- 
mained uncertain  what  use  Philip  would  make  of  hfe 
victory,  there  was  certainly  reason  to  fe;.r  the  worst: 
and  if  it  be  true  that  at  hrsi     rejected  ibc  aup|/calioa 
of  theboialde,  whocamo  from  Lebadea  lo  ask  leave  to 
bury  the  slain  (P/uf ,  Vit.X.Orat  Hi/pcrhl,  p.S49,  a.^ 
we  liiighl  suppose  that  be  wished  to  keep  the  vanquish- 
ed a  while  in  suspense  as  to  their  fate.   That  he  should 
even  have  furgoitcn  himself  for  a  time  on  tbe  aceno 
of  his  triumph,  intoxicated  by  the  complete  soceeaa 
which  bad  suddenly  crowned  tlie  plans  and  labo^irs  of 
so  many  yeais,  would  not  bo  at  all  inconsistent  with  his 
charaeter.    He  ia  said  to  Imte  risen  from  the  banquet 
to  visit  ihc  field  of  battle,  and,  as  he  moved  in  dance 
utnuug  the  bodies  of  the  slam,  though  the  sight  of  the 
Sacred  Band  drew  from  him  an  ezclamatioii  of  ^m* 
pathy,  to  have  parodied  and  song  the  commencement 
of  one  uf  the  decrees  of  Demosthenes.    (Plu/ ,  Vit. 
Demosth.,  20  )    This  anecdote  is  more  credible  ilian 
that  he  expoaed  himself  to  the  rebuke  of  Deroades  by 
his  behaviour  to  hie  priaonera.   {Dui.  8k  ,  16, 87.) 
It  would  be  sbsurd  to  suppose,  witb  Diodorns,  that 
such  a  man  as  Demadee,  however  the  king  might  ba 
pleaaod  at  aoeh  •  moment  with  bis  freedom  and  wit. 
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could  hive  l.ad  any  influence  over  htm  ;  but  it  seems 
that  Philip  did  not  disdain  to  gain  him  for  his  own  endit. 
•ad  to  oommnnietttt  bit  detignt  to  him,  and  employ 
htm  as  his  agent.  The  manner  in  which  Philip  finallj 
treated  hia  conquered  enrmiet  excited  general  sur- 
prise, and  has  earned,  perhaps,  tnorc  praise  than  it  tie- 
mm*.  He  ditmiaaed  the  AiheDiin  priaooeia  witboot 
amsoin,  seTcnl  of  them  eveii  tiewty  dotbsd,  end  all 
with  their  baggage  ;  and  rent  Aiitipatcr,  nccompanicti 
Justin  saya,  Alexander,  to  bear  the  bones  of  their 
dead,  whom  he  hid  himaelf  honooied  with  fuaeni  rite* 
[Pofi/ti.,  5,  !0),  to  Athens,  with  offers  of  peace,  on 
term!»  euch  as  an  Athenian  would  scarcely  have  ven- 
tured to  propose  to  him.  The  commoniveMdl  wm  le- 
quired,  indeed,  to  reeign  •JPtrt  of  its  foreign  poeiea- 
aions,  perhaps  all  bat  the  Cnersonesus,  Lemnoa,  Im- 
bros,  and  Samos  (Plut.,  Vit  Alfz  ,  2B) ;  but  it  was 
left  in  ondistarbed  possession  of  all  us  domestic  re- 
MMitces,  eod  ite  t«rritor>  waa  even  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Oropus,  which  Thebes  was  forced  to  resign 
{PoMsan.,  I,  34.)  The  value  of  thettc  concessions 
waa  greatly  enheneed  by  eompariaon  with  the  condi- 
tions on  which  peace  was  granted  to  ihc  Thebans. 
They  were  obliged  to  ran»uiii  not  only  their  prisoners, 
but  their  dead.  Not  only  Oropus,  but  the  sovereignty 
of  the  BoBoiian  towna  wee  uken  fimn  them.  Platsa 
•nd  Orcbomenoa  were  Teatored  to  a*  many  aa  coald 

be  foum!  of  tlieir  old  inhaliU,iiit>s  ;  at  least  tiiey  were 
filled  with  an  lodependent  population  implacably  hos- 
lito  to  Tbebea.  But  thi*  waa  the  lightest  part  of  her 
punishment.  She  lost  not  only  power,  but  freedom. 
She  was  compelled  to  adtiut  a  .Slacedonian  garrison 
into  the  citadel,  and  to  recall  her  esilca.  The  rov- 
ernmcnt  was  lodged  in  their  bands :  a  council  of  three 
hundred,  selected  from  thorn,  was  invested  with  su- 
preme svuliority,  both  legislative  and  judicial.  {Jus- 
lia,  9,  4.)  Philip'a  treatment  of  the  Athenians  has 
been  eommonW  aceonmed  magnantmoos.  Tt  may  in- 
dv'  d  be  *  iiJ,  tli.it  in  them  he  did  honour  to  the  manly 
resistance  of  ojjen  enemies,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Thehans  ho  pimished  treachery  and  ingratitude,  and, 
knowing  the  people  to  be  gent  rally  lio«(tilc  to  him,  he 
crushed  the  power  of  the  biAie,  and  used  the  faction 
which  depended  on  him  as  the  instrument  of  bis  vcn- 

Sianco.  On  the  other  hand,  it  muat  be  lemembcred 
it,  when  thif  waa  done,  he  had  the  leas  reason  to 
dread  the  hostility  of  Athcn.s  ;  he  inicjhl  safely  concil- 
iate the  favour  of  the  Oreeka  by  a  s^ilcndid  example 
of  lenity  and  moderation.  It  ia  not  improbable  that 
this  was  the  course  t  '  hich  he  was  inclined  by  his 
own  prepoaseasioiis.  liui,  hid  u  bten  odu  rwisc,  there 
were  reaaont  enough  to  deter  so  wary  a  f^nnce  from 
violent  measures,  which  woi.IJ  liavc  driv<  n  the  .Athe- 
nians to  despair.  He  hud  probably  very  early  inteUi- 
gence  of  the  preparation*  for  defence  which  they  had 
bttvn  Vrbile  Ihcy  expected  an  invaaioo.  He  might, 
indeed,  have  ravaged  Attica,  and  have  carried  on  a 

Deccb  iiri  w.ir  :  but  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
be  could  make  himself  master  of  the  city  and  Pirsua  : 
and  nothing  hut  a  very  clear  prospect  of  immediate 

stircess  rould  have  rendered  the  attempt  advisable. 
The  danger  of  a  failure,  and  even  the  inconvenience 
of  delay,  was  far  greater  than  the  edvantagc  to  be 
reaped  from  it.  Philip's  offers  were  gladlv.  if  not 
thankfully  received  at  Athens;  and  he  now  saw  his 
roaJ  open  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Proceeding  to  Cor- 
inth, whither  he  had  invited  all  the  state?  of  Greece 
to  aend  their  deputies,  he  held  a  congress,  aa  in  the 
time  of  tlie  anm-nt  league  against  Persia  Tiie  av  ow- 
ed object  of  this  assemblage  waa  indeed  to  aetllo  the 
aflatra  of  Greece,  and  to  put  an  end  to  inteatine  feuds 
by  the  authority  of  a  sjupreme  council.  But  it  was 
well  known,  that  Philip  meant  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  enterprise,  which  he  had  long  cherisbed, 
the  inva8t>n,  namely,  of  the  Persian  crnpiro.  All  his 
proposals  vm«  adopted.    War  waa  declared  agabst 


Persia,  and  he  waa  appointed  to  command  the  njtiooil 
forcea  vvith  which  it  was  to  be  waged.   Ooe  objict 
only  now  remained  to  detam  Philip  in  the  hmI  if 
Greece  :  to  fulfil  the  pomiaes  which  he  aiaik 
some  yeara  before  to  his  Pelopoauesan  alhei,  w  «u. 
mate  them  by  his  presence,  and  to  make  Spaita  ftA 
the  effecta  of  bia  diapleaaiue,  for  having  lieta  tbe  only 
Orcebn  atate  whidi  did  not  aend  ubumn  to  the  con- 
gress at  Corinth.    His  march  through  the  Pt'oTwtie- 
sut  was  for  the  moat  part  a  peaceful,  tnompbsai 
reaa,  end  hence  it  may  be  that  so  few  traces  of  it  hi 
left  in  our  historical  fragments.    It  is  chietly  ly  wmt 
casual  allusions  to  it  in  Polybius  and  Paosaoiai  titit 
the  fact  itself  is  asceruined.    In  LaodpiiFhipiMii 
a  longer  stay,  and  encountered  some  nmtuea.  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  the  and  Spaita  mu  cao* 
pellod  to  submit  to  the  terms  which  he  prewrilxid- 
The  western  atatea  beyond  the  iathoiua  litiewiM  ae* 
knowlcdged  hia  authority  :  the  leeden  of  iblalt 
^facedonl.^n  parly  in  .\carnania  were  driven  intotiila, 
and  Atnbracia  consented  to  receive  aMacednuin^ 
rison.    (Diod.  Sic,  17,3.)  Byzantium  alto,  it  teea^ 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  which  wjs  liulr  more 
than  a  decent  name  for  subjection.   Tt.us  croivnttl 
with  MW  fatmours,  having  overcome  exevj  obcucle, 
and  having  establiabed  hia  power  on  die  finrntbaa^ 
tion  m  every  partof  GT«eee,1iei«tafiwdiiiftenMw 
of        B.C.  10  Macedonia,  to  prepare  for  ibf  pea'.err 
terphae  on  which  hia  tboughu  were  now  wtioiiy  beu. 
TMa  brillient  foftooo,  howem.  wia  before  long  of» 
cast  bv  a  cloud  of  domestic  troubles.    Philip,  rot  less 
frnm  temperament  than  policy,  bad  adopted  the  Gnestii 
usage  of  polygamy*  which,  though  rcpugBMlttoltMii- 
cicnt  Creek  manners,  did  not  in  this  age, asuaM 
from  otlicr  examples,  shock  public  opinion  ra  Gffeca, 
Thus,  it  seems,  before  his  marriage  with  Olympiisbe 
bad  formed  aeverai  matrimonial  aliuoce^  ahiciiaflil 
all  eontriboto  to  atrengthen  bia  pelitieal  intanaia  Aa 
Illyrian  princess,  a  Macedonian  lady,  appir€:itiyof  tV 
Lynceatian  family,  which  had  some  ren>ote  cUau  w 
the  throne,  and  two  from  Hieeaaly,  one  a  tittiw  of 
Pherap,  the  other  from  Larissa,  are  mfntioned  befwi 
Olympias  in  the  list  of  his  wives    .After  iiumarnap 
with  OJjmpias,  he  did  not  reject  the  hand  of  tl^ftt- 
cian  princciss,  which  was  offered  to  bim  by  bet  ti>iM< 
In  each  of  these  casea,  however,  there  ana  w 
rent  motive  of  policy,  which  may  have  rendered  tii« 
preaence  of  eo  many  rivals  more  tolerable  than  it  would 
otherwtae  have  been  to  Olympias,  a  weoM  of  nmcti- 
line  spirit  and  violent  pas'ion.s,  and  who,  M  a  diigfc- 
ter  of  the  house  of  Epirus.  which  traced  it*  p«d»gt<« 
to  Achilles,  no  doubt  regarded  herself  as  hr  wpenw 
to  ihrm  all  in  rank,  und  as  Philip's  sole  iecMlNll 
consort.    But  after  his  return  to  Macedonia  mm 
victoriooa  nmpeign  in  Greece,  perhaps  caHv  to 
following  apring,  he  contracted  anototr  ttuoo,  tt 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  bad  A*  aia** 
cnse  to  plead.     Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  ^'-^ 
of  bia  generala,  had,  it  aecma,  attracted  btm  t>;  ^ 
beauty.    He  aouglrt  her  hand,  and  their  noptiij 
were  celebrated,  with  the  usual  festivities,  in  the  p»l- 
ace  at  Pella,  where  Olympias  was  residing.  Tw 
wonld  not  be  stranger  than  it  is  that  Alex»Kl«f  ** 
prc'cnt  at  the  bantjuet,  which,  according  to  the  cbiMI| 
of  the  court,  was  prolonged  until  both  Philip  w^"* 
guests  were  muoh  heated  with  wine     .\''5  >  f 
aecretlj  chenabed  the  preaomptuous  hope, 
nfece*8  inflaence  over  ^«  bing  might  iiwae*  ■»  ■ 

alter  the  ftirccs.'iion,  and  to  appaint  a  chiUof 
to  the  throne.  When  the  wine  had  thrown  him  off  h« 
guard,  be  could  not  refnin  fifora  disclosing  hi*  «wm^ 
and  called  on  the  company  to  pray  that  thi-  :tik'?««» 
crown  tbe  marriage  of  Philip  and  CkvuaUi  Iw  Ot 
birth  of  a  legitimate  socceaaorto  thekingdora  _  Alex- 
.•^nder  took  fire  at  t!n^  etpression:  and  vm^"^ 
j  "  Do  you,  then,  count  me  a  bastard !"  baiWll*** 
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M  oat  of  which  he  was  drinking  at  his  head.  The 
Ml  k«CMae  a  acene  of  tumal;.  Philip  ■urtod  ftwm 
Im  coadb.  uti,  inelnd  of  reboktng  Attilot,  drew  Im 
■word  Mid  rushed  at  his  son  ;  bul,  befori-  he  reached 
bia*  itumblcd  and  fell.  Alexander,  b«fure  he  wuh- 
df«w,  ia  aaid  to  have  pointed  to  bis  father  as  be  lay 
on  rhc  floor,  wuh  fhc  taunt :  "  See  the  man  who  would 
owr  from  Europe  to  Asia,  upaet  in  crossing  from 
I  eooch  to  another  "  {^lut.,  VU.  Alex.,  9. — Alhe- 
13,  p.  657.)  The  qoanol  did  not  ood  with  the 
Dtoxication  of  the  erening,  as  the  offence  which  had 
t*€n  given  to  tho  prince  was  much  deeper  than  the 
■omentary  proTocaiion.  Ha  aod  bia  mother  quitted 
A*  kmgdom ;  abe  faond  iMlir  it  tbe  ooort  of  b«r 
brother  Alexsnder,  who,  after  the  death  of  Arybas,  had 
■oeoeeded,  through  Philip's  intervention,  to  the  throne 
«f  Epinie»htvtfig  supplanted  decides,  the  lawful  heir. 
Alexander  took  u|)  hi^  abode  in  Illyria,  and  Philip  was 
oUiged  at  last  to  employ  the  good  ofllccs  of  a  (Jurin- 
tbian,  named  Demaratus,  to  induce  his  son  to  return 
to  Macedonia.  (P/u/.,  Vit,  Ak*.^  ».)  It  WM  not  ao 
«My  to  appease  Olympiaa :  and  ft  wm  noit  likely  whh 
a  view  to  baiDe  her  intrigues  that  Philip  negotiated  a 
instcb  between  hia  brother-in-law  and  their  daughter 
daopatn.  Whm  tho  lmtliar*in>law  bad  been  gained 
by  this  offer,  his  sister  saw  thm  she  mtist  defer  her  re- 
vcnse,  and  returned,  apparently  reconciled,  to  her  hus- 
bon  eoat  Hmco  onbappy  differences,  nnd  puhapa 
tbe  continued  apprehension  of  hostile  movements  on 
dbsside  of  lUyria  and  Epirus,  may  have  been  tho  causes 
which  prevented  Philip  from  crossing  over  to  .\sia  in 
panon  in  887  B.C.  In  tbe  coorao  of  tbia  year,  bow< 
•ftr.  bo  oavt  •?  tr  a  body  of  troops,  tukdor  tbe  comnnnd 
of  Pannenio,  Amyntas,  and  Attalus  (whom,  perhaps, 
be  wa!i  glad  to  remove  in  this  honourable  manner  from 
his  court),  to  the  western  coast  of  AflUt,  to  engage  the 
Greek  cities  on  his  side,  and  to  serre  as  a  rallyintr 
point  for  all  who  were  disatl'ecled  to  the  Persian  gov- 
■■MUt.  It  WB3  in  this  same  year  that  Pixodarua, 
Ae  oaorpcr  of  the  Carian  throne,  sought  the  aiUance 
of  Pbflip,  and  proposed  to  give  his  eldest  daughter  to 
Aridcus,  Philip's  son  by  his  Larissa-an  wife,  Philinna, 
a  yootb  of  tmoecUe  intellect.  Olympiaa  |vaa,  at  af- 
mied  C9  bo,  alamod  by  tbia  negotiation ;  aOMtal  of 
.Alexander's  vnimp  companions  shared  her  suspicions, 
and  ib«ir  insinuations  persuaded  him  that  the  intended 
marriage  was  a  step  by  which  Philip  designod  to  raise 
Aridaeus  to  the  throne.  Under  this  impression  ho 
despatched  Thessalus,  a  Greek  player,  who  was  ex- 
ercising bis  profession  at  tbe  Macedonian  court,  on  a 
aocfvt  miiBioa  to  Caiia,  to  indnce  Pixodtnis  to  break 
iM  osaieb  widi  Aiidms  and  to  miicftr  bit  dangh- 
tet's  hand  to  .Mexander  himself.  Pixodarus  joyfully 
accepted  the  prince's  offer.  But  Philip,  having  dts- 
CMwad  ihAccwnspoBdoneo,  ritaiMd  bb  son  out  of  hia 
fmspicioTT^  by  an  indignant  expostulation,  which  he  ad- 
dressed lo  him  in  the  presence  of  bis  young  friend, 
Pknsmb'W  son,  Pbilotas,  on  the  onworthinesa  of  the 
WBoexion  which  he  was  about  to  form  with  a  barbarian, 
wbo  waa  not  even  an  independent  prince,  but  a  Persian 
rasMl  .Mexander  dropped  the  project,  which  had  so 
vtiOQf  1}  escitod  hia  £uber'a  naentment,  that  tbe  latter 
«ieto  lo  Oorindi  to  demand  that  Tbcssdoa  abeatd  bo 
•eot  to  him  in  chains,  and  banished  four  of  .Mexander's 
Mnnpaotous,  Harpalos,  Nearchus,  Pbrygius,  and  Ptol- 
twwwia,  from  Macedonia  t  to  one  of  them  tho  beginning 
of  a  wonderful  elevation.  So  passed  the  year  337. 
Towards  ibe  end  of  the  next  spring,  Philip's  prepare- 
txms  for  bia  Asiatio  eipedition  were  far  advanced. 
Ho  had  sommoned  the  Greek  states  to  furnish  their 
eoBtingents,  and,  as  became  the  general  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  co'iixil.  had  consuUrd  the  Delphic  Oracle 
on  the  event  of  bis  enterprise ;  and,  it  ia  aaid,  had  ro> 
eelved  an  answer  worthy  of  its  aneient  reputation  for 

tm  u  reud^,  tk4  Hroiu  ts  im/MMUag"  (i^tod.  Su.^  16, 


91),  thoogh  the  event  renders  this  anecdote  somewbil 
aoijpicioDS.  It  ooly  remained,  to  take  the  precaution 
wbieb  bo  bad  meditated,  for  securing  tbe  peace  of  his 
dominiona  during  his  abticnre,  by  a  closer  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Epirus,  which  might  also  sooth  Olymptas^ 
The  day  of  the  marriage  waa  fixed,  and  FbiKp  deteih 
mined  to  celebrate  the  event  with  the  utmost  ^plcn- 
dour.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  which  he  never  let 
slip,  of  attracting  Greeks  from  all  parts  to  h{|  cooit, 
of  dazzling  them  bv'hia  magnificence,  and  winning 
them  by  bis  bospitalily.  A  solemn  festival,  either  tbe 
national  one  of  tbe  Muses,  or  the  Olympic  games  in- 
stituted by  Aicbolana,  waa  proclaimed  to  be  held  in 
tbe  aneient  eapitat  of  JEgm.  Motieal  and  dramatic 
contests  were  jnr.ounced,  for  which  ari  :  •  >  uf  the  great- 
est celebrity  were  engaged.  When  the  tune  arrived, 
the  city  was  crowded  wtth  strangers  ;  not  only  guesta 
invited  by  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  but  envoys  de- 
puted by  most  of  the  leading  cities  of  Greece  to  hon- 
our  the  solemnity,  and  to  offer  presents,  chiefly  crowns 
of  gold,  to  the  king.  A  splendid  banquet  followed  the 
nuptials.  On  the  morrow  an  exhibition  was  to  take 
place  in  the  theatre  :  it  was  filled  at  an  early  hour  with 
spectators.  The  enteruinmenta  began  wtin  a  soteam 
fMoceseion,  in  which,  among  other  treaanrea,  wen  ear> 
ried  imagcir  of  exqiiis  '  unrkmanship,  and  gorgeously 
adorned,  of  tbe  twelve  Olympian  gods :  a  thirteenth, 
wbidbaeemed  to  be  somewhat  profanely  associated 
with  them,  represented  Philip  himself.  The  shouts 
of  an  admiring,  applauding  multitude  then  announced 
the  kine'a  approach.  He  advanced  in  white  robes  *ni 
festal  ttaplet,  with  his  son  and  the  brid^oom  on  ei* 
tber  aide,  a  few  paces  behind  hjm.  His  guards  be  bad 
ordered  to  keep  at  a  distance,  that  all  might  have  a 
view  of  his  person,  and  that  it  might  not  bo  aurooaed 
he  doubted  the  nnrrersal  good-wtU  of  tbe  Oreeln. 
This  was  the  moment  when  a  young  man  stepped  forth 
from  tbe  crowd,  ran  up  to  the  king,  and,  drawing  a 
Celtic  sword  from  beneath  his  garments,  plunged  it 
into  his  side.  Philip  fell  dead.  The  murderer  rushed 
towards  the  gates  of  the  town,  where  horses  were  wait* 
ing  for  him.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  some  of  the 
groat  officera  of  tbe  loval  body-goard,  but  would  have 
mounted  belbre  they  oad  oiremken  bim  if  his  sandel 
hr\d  not  been  caught  by  the  stomp  of  a  vine,  which 
tirought  him  to  the  ground.    In  the  first  heal  of  tl^ii 

fassioo  hia  pursuers  despatched  him.  His  name  waa 
'ausanias ;  and  the  motive  that  impelled  him  to  the 
deed  was,  that  be  had  suffered  an  outrage  from  Attalua 
for  which  Philip  had  refused  to  give  bim  satisfaction. 
(ArittoL^  PoUl^  6, 8, 10.)  Both  Olympias  and  Alas* 
andw  were  suspected  ol  MTing  been  privy  to  tbe  deed, 
but,  as  would  seem,  without  any  very  strong  grounds. 
Indeed,  tbe  character  of  Alexander  ioatioctivelv  re- 
coiled fWrni  every  specieo  of  baeeneea,  and  yet  NfebolMr, 
in  his  lectnrcs,  expresses  a  suspicion,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  full  conviction,  of  Alexaodor'a  goilt! — Thus, 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age  and  the  S4tb  of  bia  reign, 
perished  Philip  of  Macedon,  at  the  end  of  one  great 
stage  of  a  prosperous  career,  near  the  outset  of  anoth- 
er which  opened  immeasurable  ground  for  hope.  \ 
great  man  certainly,  aocordiiu;  to  tbe  common  scale  of 
nrinees,  though  not  a  bero  like  his  son,  nor  to  be  tried 
by  a  philosophical  model.  But  it  was  something  l't*  at, 
tliat  one  who  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  animal  existence 
so  keenly,  should  have  eneevntered  eo  moeh  toil  and 
danger  for  glory  and  empire.  It  was  somrthing  stiM 
greater,  that  one  who  wss  so  well  acqoaiutcd  with  the 
worst  sid«  of  human  nature,  aod  who  eo  often  prefiled 
by  them,  should  yet  have  been  so  capable  of  sympa- 
thy and  esteem.  If  we  charge  him  with  duplicity  in 
his  political  transactions,  we  muct  remember  that  he 
preferred  the  milder  .ways  of  gratifying  hia  ambition  to 
these  of  violence  and  Ueodebed ;  that  be  at  least  de> 
sirtd  tbn  rLrnita'ioM  of  mercy  and  humanity.  If  he 
once  asked  whether  a  forUeee  was  so  inaccessible  thai 
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not  even  an  aiis  laden  with  gold  could  mount  to  it,  we 
inav  M>  Will  iK'tii'veLht-  anecdote  whtch  reUtM  of  him, 
Una  tic  rc^lit-d  to  ni!i  counaellon  who  urged  him  to 
treat  Athens  with  rigour,  that  they  were  ad  vising  him 
to  deatroy  the  theatre  of  his  glory,  (Plut.,  Reg.  et 
Imp.  AiiopHlh.,  11.)  The  many  ex»;ii[  li  ^  of  genor* 
otia  torbearaoco  repOTted  in  Plutaxch't  coUotUioD  of  his 
apophihegiDf  Miinot  bo  on  gioawi\m»  Mmu:  and 
the  less  restrain?  h~  'ct  on  many  of  his  passiooa,  the 
more  amiablu  a})pcars.  by  contcaat,  the  aelf*controt  i 
which  he  ("xercieetl,  wboD  he  wmf  tempted  to  an  un- 1 
fa»i  or  hartth  tine  of  his  power.  He  ia  one  of  the  men  < 
of  wlmu  we  wish  to  kxtow  more,  whose  familiir  let-  > 
Kts  and  conversation  must  have  been  worth  preaerv- 
iog.  Bttt  oraa  iIm  hinocj  of  hm  oolwtrd  ikfo  ia  likt 
an  aneient  atottw,  mado  op  of  impaHaet  and 
justed  fragments.  He  left  the  task  nf  his  life  m 
fioishad,  and  his  death  muat  have  appeared  to  hu 
ceninnporariea  pramtare.  Wo  moat  Mliar  adatra 
the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  juncture  at  which  hp  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  one  butter  tilled  for  tiie 
wofk.  Wbit  Im  ilad  done,  hia  successor  would  per- 
haps not  have  accomplished  so  well.  Whet  be  med- 
itated  was  probably  much  leas  than  his  aon  effect- 
ed, and  yet  more  than  he  himself  would  have  broughi 
to  peas.  If  be  bad  b^n  hia  eoteiprisef  be  would 
meal  likely  haw  done  tittle  mora  than  laef  aome 
'i  II  pages  in  the  history  of  the  world.  (Xhirl- 
tcaii's  hutory  of  Greece,  vol.  6,  p.  69  —Cramers 
Amc  Ofttu,  vol.  1. !».  174.)— IH.  The  third  of  Oie 
name,  was  moro  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
AruisEus.  {Vtd.  Aridsua.)— -IV.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Alexander,  slain  by  order  of  Olympias.  —  V.  The 
iftb  of  (he  oainet  ww  the  eldeat  aoo  of  Caaaandert 
mA  eoeoeeded  Ue  father  on  the  tiuone  of  Meeedon 
about  298  B  C.  Ho  was  carried  oflT  by  sickness  aficr 
a  reitfn  of  one  year.  {JuMtin,  16,  4. — li.,  16,  1.) — 
yi.  TIm  aizth  of  the  name,  was  still  an  infant  at  the 
tlrnth  nf  his  father.  Demetrius  lit.  of  Mncedon.  He 
was  li  ft  under  the  carv  u(  his  uncle  Aiiugonus  Dosuu, 
who,  betllf  gMldian  of  his  ncjihew,  became,  m  fact, 
Ibe  reigning  sovereign.  {I'ol^b.,  2,  ii. — Pint ,  Vit. 
Aral.  —  Jutitn,  28.  3.)  Aniigonua  raled  over  Mace- 
don  for  the  s|>ace  of  IaiUo  yetui^.  when  his  e.iertioits 
ID  defeating  the  lUyriaas,  wbo  bad  made  an  inroad 
kMo  bia  temloriea,  caoacd  the  bursting  of  a  Meod* 
vc4»f'l,  which  terminQtfd  his  existence.  {Po!yb  ,  2, 
70.)  His  nephew  Ftiilip,  though  only  tilteen  years  of 
age,  now  asaumed  the  reineef  goawament*  and  riMwcd 
himself  deficient  neither  in  encrpv  nor  talents  Adopt- 
tug  I  lie  j'olicy  ol  his  wise  iiitd  able  predecessor  in  pro- 
tecting the  Achaaans  against  the  ambitious  designs  of 
th0  JEnaiiuMf  wbo  won  new  become  ooe  of  the  most 
pewerial  atnee  of  Oreeoe,  he  engaged  in  what  Polyh- 
lus  has  lerineJ  the  .Social  \^'ar.  during/  ^'vIh  li  t  *  I  '.t- 
tained  several  important  successes,  and  etltciually  re- 
praased  IIm  daring  spirit  of  that  people.  (Po/yA.,  lib. 
1  (t  5.)  The  jrroat  contest  which  was  now  waj^iiijj 
in  Italy,  between  Hanmb«il  aud  the  Romans,  naturally 
eMacted  Ihe  attention  of  the  King  of  Macedon ;  and 
it  appears  from  Polybius  and  Livy  that  he  ntlnally 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Carlhjigiaiaji  gen- 
eral. By  Rfcuring,  however,  the  co-operation  of  the 
^Ueltaoa,  the  Homans  were  eoabled  to  keep  in  cheek 
the  fonee  of  Philip ;  and,  on  the  temitiatioii  of  tto 
*trui,'<:Io  with  Carthage,  nouahl  to  avenge  the  injury 
the  prince  bad  meditated  by  invading  hia  hereditary 
dooMiioita.  Philip,  far  two  campaigns,  resisted  the 
attacks  of  the  Romans  and  their  utlies,  the  .f^lolians, 
Eumenea,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  Uic  Khodiane ; 
ilially,  however,  he  sustained  a  signal  defeat  at  CjT* 
noscephals,  in  the  plains  of  Thesaaly,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace  on  such  condjiioas  as  the  vic- 
tors chose  to  impose.  These  were^  that  Demetriua, 
hie  youDfor  eoo,  ahould  be  ^ent  aa  a  hoatage  to  Roiae» 
wi  that  Be  afaoaU  nel  engage  m  my  «ei  wilhMt  their 


eoiiaent.  Tim  farther  unpoaed  a  fin^  of  one  imq. 
sand  talents,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  tU  ka 
galleys.  (Lip..  33,  30  )  In  the  war  which  the  Rs- 
mans  afterward  carried  on  with  Aatiochut,  king  of 
Syria,  Phihp  actively  co-opmtad  whh  the  fonneti 

but,  jealocis  of  his  tilenr*:.  ar.d  i  '.^^rc  alfo  nf  Km 

tiooa  apirit,  the  Homana  seized  evcfj  opfotBiiw  if 
ooQMitaaeeting  hia  e&tCe  le  leaton  dn  aofktaf W 

cedon  to  Us  former  •pnvtet  and  importance.  Vuiaf 
beheld  this  course  oi  condoet  with  iU4»gi>iae4  Tfiv 
tion  and  disgoat ;  and  it  ie  paehrtle  dHt  this  motoal 
ill-will  would  have  led  to  aa  open  ruptarr  if  ihr  (iwti 
of  Philip  had  not  intervened.   This  trmi  nuAia 
have  been  hastened  by  the  domestic  troubles  wiudi 
coneuned  to  iflobittor  tfa0  kttaryeanef  hiahtk  Hk- 
aeiisiona  bed  long  ffehaiaaed  between  hia  tne  leaa 
r  1-  and  Demetriu-  .    l  iil.  bv  the  arts  of  the  former, 
who  waa  the  elder,  but  illegitimate,  a  vioient  |mi< 
diee  bad  be^n  raised  in  the  mind  of  Phihp  Ifwrtw 
latter,  who  h  s  l  rpsided  at  Rome  for  some  vwn  in 
ho.'!tagc,  even  alter  peace  waa  concluded  wisi  ikl 
power.    The  unfortunate  Demetriua  fell  a'  nctin  Is 
his  brother's  treachery,  and  bis  father's  cridnlitj  tad 
injustice.    (Ltff ,  40,      >    But  Philip  hamt  imn' 
ered,  not  long  after,  the  fatal  error  i.itr  a:   :  i,t  lai 
beea  betrayed,  waa  ao  atung  with  raorartc,  tbl  id- 
soieb  of  BMiid  eeott  hmigbthM  to  Ihefiim  (Fii 
r       1-  )    Ho  died  B.C.  179.  after  a  rctpn  «i  forty- 
two  years.    (C/in/o*i,  Fast.  HtU.,  vol.  1,  p.  U3.)— 
VII.  M.  Julius,  a  Rena  emperor,  of  in  oiwun 
family  in  Trschonitis,  a  province  of  Arabia,  to  tk 
south  of  Damascus,  and  hence  called  Ihe  itrahaa 
Zonaraa  (12,  19)  and  Cedrenua  (vol  1,  p.  t&7)iiMb 
Boetra,  the  capital  of  the  eotuMiyt  M>       ^  bi 
tietlve  city ;  bat  the  lan^wipe  of  AmaliDa  VhMrwaH 
ra'1,1'."  M:clinc  us  to  In  !i(  \  r  ri^it  he  was  bom  iti  thfHi- 
virona  of  that  city,  aince  he  calls  hua  m  ace  put 
".(4rak  TVveAomlaa*'  (dc  CaM.,  tt),  aod  m  umUmi 
speaks  of  his  father  as  havmp  been  "  noWuitwuiJ  Is- 
tronum  ductiir.  '    {  Eptt.,2S.)    Hia  6nl  act,  ob 
attatmng  to  the  empire,  waa  to  foead  a  ety  o«  f« 
from  Bostra,  which  he  dignified  with  the  iiame»f  PWl- 
ippopolis.  ^  St  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  this  fosnbitmi, 
confounds  with  the  Arabian  city  another  of  tue  Mir>r 
Dane  in  Tbnee.  Jotnaadaa  Mkt  tete  tha  aaae  aa 
(p.  108).   BoniUiBadt  feud  in  the  enfbMiefBm 
a  Greek  in*pription  bearing  the  name  Philippofwle, 
whicl  seta  the  matter  at  rest.   {7'raietU,  p  M.>- 
Philip  entered  the  RflaaB  emiea,  aed  aoon  dittn- 
guiahed  himaelf  by  his  serrices.  nntil  he  wu  at  leagtb 
appoioted  commander  of  Uic  body-trnard,  in  tli(N)|> 
of  Ofltdiell  III.,  having  socceeded  Mifitheut.  wiioo) 
be  waa  Wfucted  of  having  cut  off.   Id  takof  tia 
place  of  Miattheas,  Philip  became,  in  fact,  as  bn  pa- 
decessor  had  l>€cn,  the  guardian  of  the  yaanf  pna*. 
and  the  meater  of  the  empire.   Gordian  had,  wodtf 
the  auspioae  ef  Miailh— i.  ondertakaa,  the  year  pnrv 
iMis  an  expedition  against  t^;r  Persians,  which 
"ioriously  for  the  Roman  arms  ;  and  he  now  ^itf^* 
for  a  aecond  campaign  againat  the  aame  fo«,  aim 
Philip  produced  an  artificial  scarcity  by  inla(cefM| 
lh«  supplies  of  com,  and  thus  raited  a  spint 
affeetioii  asatnat  the  young  emperor.   Thet*E:  u  in^jK 
boimffer,  &d  not  detajr  the  maicb  of  the  amg.  "*;^ 
adraneed  into  Meeopotamia,  defeated  <ha  noM 
and  compelled  their  king  to  take  shelter  in  ihi  ^ 
heart  of  bie  domiaiOM.    Gordiaa  returned  trwmf^ 
whee  Uw  peitieane  «f  Fbiltp  euited  •  eaaato*  ■ 
the  camp,  and  finally  compelled  Ihe  empew 
ceive  Philip  as  an  aaaociaie  in  the  empire. 
vieion  of  pow«r,  consummate  by  forcible  means,  caow 
not  prove  of  very  long  duration,  and  the  yooMll'awm 
was  soon  after  deposed  and  put  to  death,  nb 
were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  a  splendid  niomimi  n!  *^ 
fleeelad  to  hie  BMOiorf .  aoar  Ciiceawm,  on  the  KiipH*' 
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putted  that  Gordian  bad  died  of  illneas,  and  that  the 
choice  of  the  umy  bad  Mien  opoo  him.  Aiganthit, 
kiRg  of  ScytUe.  wt*  enevongw  lo  adTanee  hf  the 

ti(!ir:jT5  .M*  ihe  death  of  Mixilheos;  but  Plnlip.  sacri- 
ficing (he  intereats  of  the  state  to  hia  own,  aod  paying 
00  rrgard  to  thb  new  in? aakm,  hastened  to  Mctira  hie 
election  at  Rome,  where  ho  professed  to  venerate  the 
statues  of  Gordian,  who  had  been  deified  by  the  sen- 
ile. The  fickle  multitude  were  amused  and  coiiciii- 
•led  by  one  of  Iboao  jiirag[les  of  pablic  pageantry  which 
ire  found  to  be  so  aseful  in  turning  the  attention  of 
tnc  peojtle  from  the  fla<^'iiioii5ricss  of  their  rulers.  The 
thousaodUi  aonivcrsarv  of  the  building  of  Rome  waa 
celebrated  by  splendttf  ganwt,  and  br  eon^tt  in  the 
unphithfatre.  But  the  claim  of  the  "  Arabian"  to  the 
eapirc  of  Kome  was  disputed  by  Dccius,  who  had 
be«l  oMlt  lo  onefl  a  aedition  in  Panrionm.  and  wh» 
joined  the  reTOltcrs.  Philip  lost  a  battle  near  Verona, 
ind  this  event  was  to  his  soldiers  the  signal  for  his 
tmssi nation  (A. D.  2IU)  His  son  was  slain  in  the 
pMoriin  camp.  {Capitol.^  Yit.  Qord.  TcrL^  S9, 
Mff.—AimL  Vict.,  l.c.'—CiutnA.,  ie  n*  qmi  poti 
Gord  Trrt  ,  principcs  futre,  iv  )  —  VTII.  An  Acar- 
lonian,  and  physician  to  Alexander  the  Great  When 
that  UMittfeli  bad  been  toiled  wtlh  m  ferer,  «ft«r  b*> 
ibmg.  while  OTorheatcd,  in  the  cold  stream  of  (hp 
Cydnus,  and  most  of  his  medical  attendants  despaired 
m  \m  life,  Philip,  who  stood  high  in  his  conBdence, 
undertook  to  prepare  a  medicine  which  would  relieve 
hrm  In  the  mean  while,  a  letter  was  brought  to  the 
king  from  Psrmenio,  informing  him  of  a  report,  that 
Pbmp  bad  been  bribed  by  Darias  to  poiaon  htm.  Al> 
naodcr,  it  ta  wid,  had  the  letter  in  fata  hand  wh«n  tlie 
phyjicim  came  in  wiili  the  draught,  and,  giving  it  to 
him,  dnnk  the  potion  while  the  other  rt^ad  ;  a  theatri- 
tot  scene,  as  Plutarch  unsuspectingly  observes,  but 
e~«  -.vhich  would  not  have  been  invented  exrept  for 
lueb  a  character,  and  which  Arnan  was  therefore  in* 
Joced,  thoujjh  doubtingly,  to  record.  The  remedy, 
at  Alcsaoder'a  excellent  con8titntion«  prevailed  ovar 
the  disMse ;  but  it  waa  long  bcfere  ho  hod  regained 
sofficieot  ?trengih  to  resume  his  march.  (P/w/ ,  Vit. 
Sia,—ArTian,  Exp.  Al.t  %,  4,  12.  seqtf  .)  The  whole 
story  i«  now  rniudod  at  n  very  apocryphal  one.  Wo 
cannot  ver)*  vveil  iintlrrMand  what  Farinenio  was  doinp, 
tut  he  did  not  come  iiimsclf  mstead  of  writing.  One 
I'  cs  from  Curltus  (3,  6)  how  the  narrative  was  em- 
bellished. In  .\rrian,  Parmcnio's  letter  only  mention* 
a  report  which  he  had  heard,  ihst  Philip  had  been 
bribed.  In  Curtius,  it  is  asserted  that  he  had  been 
froniaed  oo«  thooetnd  talents,  snd  the  band  of  tbo 
aistef  of  Itenis.  There  was  covtamty 
f.on  '<etwecn  this  story  and  that  of  Alexander  the 
LTncestiui.  Seneca  (<fe  Ira,  3,  23}  says,  that  it  was 
Ofymptas  who  sent  the  warning  letter  sbont  Philip. 
{T\yrhM!rs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  6,  p.  173.)— IX. 
A  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  after  the 
OiVHtbrow  of  Perseus.  He  is  commonly  known  by 
tbo  appellation  of  "  Pseudophilippus.'*  Hin  true 
name  was  .^ndriscus.  {Vid.  Andriacus.)  —  X  The 
Greek  translator  of  the  work  of  HompoIIo.  From  th»^ 
intomal  evidonco  tfibrded  bjr  the  tnaslation  itself,  he 
io  sQpfposed  to  have  Heed  a  contor^  or  two  later  than 
Horapollo;  and  at  a  time  when  every  remnant  of  nc- 
tual  knowledge  of  the  subject,  on  which  Kiorapollo 
treau,  must  have  vani^ed.  (Cory,  lBeroplyphic$  of 
H>:  -api'llo,  prrf. .  p.  ii.) — XI.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
sou  of  Acislophanes.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
herited any  considerable  portion  of  his  father's  won- 
derful abilities.  {Thtatre  of  the  Greek;  p.  IIA,  4th 
«<i  )— XII.  A  nattw  of  Opus,  and  a  disciple  of  Plato. 
Dio^ene*  Laerlius  informs  us  {'.i,  '.57).  that  Plato  died 
bciiwo  pubhshlog  his  "  Laws,"  and  that  Philip  of  O^us 
tave  to  tbo  woiid  th«  manoseript  of  tho  work,  wbieh 
le  found  among  his  master's  tab'ri=;  (  Tt 7  Plato  ) 
Philip  wrote  "  on  Eclipses,  and  on  the  sue  of  the  Sun, 


Moon,  and  Earth"  (vepl  f«?.ftV»c«v,  Ktu  /ityfdovr  ^XUm 
Kol  oeJl^v^f  Moi  yff ).  The  work  ia  cited  by  Stobms. 
(BthBU,  Hist.  Lit.  Or.,  toI.  3,  p.  8  )—Xfn.  An  epi. 
tjranimatic  poet,  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  who  flour- 
ished during  the  reign  of  Tibehos.  He  ia  eometimea 
called  tbo  Macedonian,"  bnt  more  freqnontly  "  Phil* 
ip  of  Thessalonica."  We  hare  eighty-five  epigrams  of 
hia  remaining.  They  display  liiilo  ongnialiiy,  being 
for  the  mi  l  t  J  art  imitations  of  preceding  poets.  (Jo> 
cobs,  Catal.  Pott.  Evigr  ,  p.  935.)  Philip  of  Thes. 
salonica  is  the  compiler  of  what  is  termed  the  "  Sec< 
ond  Anthology,"  thus  continuing  the  work  commenced 
bf  Meleager.  Tbo  interval  between  the  two  compila* 
tions  wss  ibooc  180  tosi*.  (JeeoAs,  I.  e.— AnfiB^ 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p  49,  M  ) 

PHiLrffrrs,  I  nn  orator,  and  also  sn  epigrammatio 
poet,  one  of  svhu5c  efTuf^ions  has  been  preseieed  bf 
Plutarch,  who  spcaki  of  him  a«  a  contemporary  of 
Lysias,  and  a  pupil  of  Isocralcs.  He  was  a  native  of 
Miletus  in  Ionia ;  and,  besides  his  poetical  pieces,  left 
several  haxamnHW  and  a  life  of  LYcnms.  {Rt^Jiken, 
Jtut.  Crit.  ffnd.  Gr.,  p.  Iwxlfi.  —  J%tf.,  X  OrtU. 
Vit.,  p  8ti()  —  Suidas,  a.  r  '-J'lrcha,  Catal.  Pott. 
Efigr.t  p.  936.) — II.  or  perhaps  PhiUcus,  a  tragic 
poet,  a  native  of  Goreyrs,  and  ceolemporary  with 
Theocritus  (270  B.C ).  He  pave  his  name,  as  inren- 
lor,  to  a  particular  species  of  Iambic  verse  {.MctTum 
Philhcfum  or  PhiHeeum).  {SchSll,  Hint.  Lit.  Gr.^ 
vol.  3,  p.  66  )  —  ni.  A  tragic  poet,  a  native  of  .£gi- 
na,  and  contemporary  with  Phllirens  of  Corcyra. 
{SchUl,  I.  c.) — IV.  A  »cnl|)tor  of  Khodcs,  whose  era 
is  oneeruin.  He  made,  among  others,  two  ststues, 
one  of  Apollo,  the  other  of  Venae,  wWeb  were  plaee4 
in  thecoHeetion  of  Octavia.    (PUn..  36,  5,  4  ) 

PmMsnrs,  a  wealthy  native  of  Syracuse,  who  em* 
ployed  his  riches  in  procuring  the  sovereign  power  for 
Dionysing  the  Elder.  He  betame,  subsequently,  the 
confidant,  minister,  and  general  of  the  tyrant ;  but  he 
lost  his  favour  by  having  secretly  merried  one  of  his 
nieces,  and  waa  driven  into  exile.  He  retired  to 
Adria,  where  he  wrote  on  the  **  Antintnties  of  Sieiljr,* 
in  5evcn  book"<,  which  was  carried  oowr.  Tn  ihf  third 
year  of  the  83d  Olympiad,  and  embraced  a  period  of 
eight  centuries.  He  composed  also  a  "Life  of  Dio- 
nysins,"  in  four  books  Having  been  recalled  from 
iMUishment  by  Dionys<os  the  younger,  he  became  the 
antagonist  of  Dion  and  Plato,  who  had  gained  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  mind  of  thst  jirinee.  PbiUstoa 
commanded  the  fleet  of  Dionysios  m  the  neval  battle 
with  Dion  and  the  Syr»ci!sanfi,  which  cost  (he  (ynnt 
his  throae,  and  bis  vessel  having  ran  aground,  he  waa 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  sn  tgnominioua  death.  Bo- 
sides  the  two  wnrl:-  already  roentionel  Phdii«tu8 
wrote  the  life  of  DionyHius  the  younger,  in  i-'-o  books. 
Tliese  three  productions  being  united,  bore  tho  com* 
mon  name  of  2i«r?.j*ra  Cicero  praises  this  historian, 
and  calls  him  "  almost  a  hltle  Thucydides"  (pane  f 
nlhts  Thucydide*  —Ep.,  ad  Q  Fratr.,  2,  13  —Com- 
pare rfe  Diwn.,  1,  20).  But  Phitatcb  and  Pauaanias 
reproach  htm  with  having  sacrifieed  troth  to  ibe  de» 
Mro  of  reroverinjj  the  good  irraccs  of  his  maater. 
Oioiiyaiua  of  Hallcaroassua  also  observes,  that  if  he 
baa  managed  to  resemble  bis  model,  Thucydidee,  Hie 
only  in  two  rcfpects,  in  having  left  behind  him  an* 
finished  writings,  snd  in  the  disorder  which  provsile 
throughout  his  works.  In  point  ef  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, there  i.*,  according  to  Dionysius,  no  resemblance 
whatever  between  the  two:  Thucydidcs  bad  e  lofty 
and  noble  spirit ;  Philistus,  on  the  other  hand.  yieJd^ 
siaviiik  obedience  to  mants,  and  sacrificed  truth  to 
them.  Dfonysins  «ioufeesea,  however,  that  the  style 
of  Philislns  was  rlcar,  and  marked  by  "  roundness" 
and  energy,  though  without  figures  and  ornament.—* 
Ahxinder  the  Oteat  is  said  to  have  greatly  admired 
the  works  of  Phihsttis,  and  they  formed  part  of  Ma 
portative  liteaiy.   The  fragments  of  this  writer  * 
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been  coUected  by  G&Uer,  in  bit  work  "  De  tiiu  et  Ori- 
gine  StfTaaa»mm^  p.  177.—  M.  SeviD,  to  h»  **  Re- 

cherehes  sur  la  vie  et  les  frrits  dr  PhiHstug"  {Mem. 
it  VAcad.  dtM  Jtucr.,  vol.  13,  p.  1.  sf'i^.),  maiiitaiiu 
dut  PtliliatlM  «M  a  pupil  of  lacerates  ;  Goller,  how- 
erer,  »hows  very  conclusively,  ihat  Sevin  was  misled 
by  a  corrupt  passage  in  Cicero  {de  (hat ,  2,  -3;,  where, 
instead  ol  "  PAtii*/»,"  we  ought  to  rtMil  ■  Phiiisci,^' 
mi  wbers  tbe  reference  can  only  he  to  PiuUacua  the 
Miletiaii.  (GSUtr,  Op.  at.,  p.  112,  $eq^. — DtM. 
Hal.  De  Vel.  Script,  cms  {Op,  ol  Rd.skf.  vol.  S, 
p.  427).— /</  ,  Ep%$L  ad  Cn.  romp.  (Op.,  vol.  6,  p. 
TBOV—iScAo//,  Hitt.  Lit.  Cfr.,  fol.  S,  p.  177,  *eqq.~ 
S^inle-Crou.  Eximfu  dc.i  Hist.  d'AUx.,  p.  12.) 

Pmilo,  I.  a  suiuary,  m  iho  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Tbit  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  bia 
having  made  a  statue  of  Hepbcstion.  ( Tatian^  Oral, 
adv.  Gr.,  55.)  This  artist  is  undoubtedly  referred  to 
in  a  well-known  insrnpuoti  given  by  Wbeler  (i/tn., 
i09.— Ckunptra  Spokn^  JUtMC.  End.  Antiq,^  39S.— 
CkuhtO^  Antiq.  Aaiat,  p.  59.  9tqq.-~^ae6b*,  AntiM. 
Gr..  3,  1,  p.  192— Diet.  Art,  s  r)— II.  A 
native  of  Byzantium,  whu  flotirisbed  about  150  B.C. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  architect  Pbilo, 
whn  in  'hf  '.line  of  the  orator  LycurgU'*  the  ar- 

senal in  t!u,  PirJHis. — Pailo  o!'  Byzantium  was  liie  au- 
thor of  a  treatise  tiaving  relation  to  roccbanics,  in  five 
booluy  of  which  only  the  last  two  remain  to  us.  These 
tmt  of  th«  making  of  missile  weapons  {BeT^owodicd, 
or  'Of}yay  >~ot! \u),  of  the  construction  of  lowers,  walls, 

ditchea,  as  well  aa  other  worka  lequiicd  for  the  aicge 
of  eitioa.   Them  ia  ncrlbod  lo  him  who  %  work  on 

the  **  Ss  ven  WfiTtdtTs  of  the  ^Vcyrld"  {Tlepi  tuv  'Etttu 
Oeawlruv).  'I  he&e  woudurs  are,  the  gardens  of  Se- 
miramis,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
at  Olympia,  ll.e  eolo-sus  of  Rhodes,  the  walls  of  Bab- 

Jrlon,  the  Uiuple  of  Diana  at  Ephesua,  aud  the  Mauso- 
eum.  The  last  chapter  of  the  work,  however,  is  want- 
ing, tsrl  tbo  laat  bat  ooo  if  in  •  very  mutilated  kUie. 
ft  is  a  prodiMtioD  of  very  litdo  t«1q*,  oveepting  the 
chapter  which  treats  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhode;',  and 
the  fragment  that  remains  of  the  deacription  of  the 
Bplwolan  temple,  two  nnonamenta  which  Philolibnotlf 
•aw.  As  ho  no  doubt  had  also  beheld  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus,  we  iiiivo  to  regret  the  loss  uf  the  last  cl)a(>- 
ter,  in  which  this  was  doMiibod.  The  style,  however, 
of  thia  work  indicates  a  more  loeent  writer  than  the 
author  of  the  BeAoTrou'xd.  The  twv  books  of  the  trea- 
tise rclatiniT  to  Miysilcs,  dec,  are  to  be  found  in  ihe 
coUeclioD  of  the  "  Ancient  MatbeinaticitiM''  {Malhe' 
wmHei  V*tm»,  Pmrit^  1698.  p.  49-104).  The  tint 
fixe  chapter*  of  tho  "  Seven  Woi.dcrs"  were  f  '  Ii-hcd, 
for  the  first  lime,  by  Leo  AliaUus,  ifom., -i640,  Bvo, 
Willi  *  Tory  careless  Latin  version.  A  comeled  edi- 
tion was  jrivcn  by  Dc  Boissicu,  who  acrompanicd  M. 
de  Grecjui  ui  his  embassy  to  Koiuc,  and  dthvcred  a 
baranguo  before  Urban  Viri.  This  edition  was  cor- 
Mcted  br  the  Vatieen  MS.,  aud  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  Ibis  of  Ond  pabliahed  in  1661,  at  the  Lyona 
press,  8vo  It  is  rarely  met  vv'th,  and  was  unknown 
to  Beat,  who,  whea  the  Vatican  MS.  wia  brousht  to 
Fuia,  pabliahed!  the  verationa  oootained  in  it,  though 
they  wrro  already  pivcn  in  the  tditi  m  of  Boi.sj^ieu. 
lllia  edtiion  of  Boishicu  swarms  with  typographical 
MOTa ;  but  it  is  accompanied  bf  •  good  Latin  ver- 
lioo.  The  edition  of  ,\llatiii*.  corrected  by  Gronovi- 
3«,  was  reprinted  lu  the  Thtsaums  Ajduj.  Crii.,  vol. 
7.  with  the  fragment  of  the  siitli  chapter*  wUeb  HoU 
HMsna  had  (ound.  Toucher  promiaed  a  new  edition 
in  1911,  but  it  never  aawtlie  light,  the  editor  having 
died  before  he  could  conipltte  it.  In  1816,  Orelli 
publtsbed  a  new  edition,  with  the  text  corrected  after 
Boiaaieii  and  Bait,  and  with  "  Tntimpma.  Vettrvm,** 
dtc.  This  is  the  best  edition  :  it  contains  also  the 
fragments  of  the  Sophist  Callmicus,  and  of  Adrian  of 
Tm.  ( SchdU^  But.  Lit.  Or.,  ml.  9^  p.  867.— Htf. 
1A49 


tMnn,  Lex.  BibUogr.^  vol.  3,  j>.  234.)<— 'QL  l^i^ 
for  diatioctioQ*  aake^  Jmiaut  ('bedsMr)  or  iht  Jm," 

wan  a  native  of  .Alexandrpa,  a  mciv.brr  cf  a  ^cer- 
dotal  family,  and  titmrislicd  about  4U  A.D.  Ht  bs. 
longed  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  was  ■  gn^ 
zealot  for  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  On  ocr*>;jrj  of 
a  tumult  which  liad  taken  place  at  AkL&i.4:,-t4,  liy 
Hellenistic  Jews  of  this  city  sent  him  to  Rone  u>  car- 

i their  justjficatioa  befoie  the  Emparw  CaliguU ,  but 
\  htter  refined  to  receive  Un  hue  hit  pmenct. 
Philo  was     .  oi:  of  grfiit  learning.   He  ha^i  carefulij 
studied  all  the  Urectau  systems  of  philotopby,  and  in 
made  an  admirable  use  of  this  knowledge  m  ioein> 
plishing  the  object  which  he  ha^  in  view,  of  prestriuag 
the  pagans,  namely,  with  the  &acred  ScnptoR*  yt  hii 
nation  aa  the  perfection  of  all  bomaa  mdaa.  Of  all 
the  systcma  of  profane  philosophy,  no  one  luilcd  ha 
views  so  well  aa  the  Platonic.   His  inclmatioo  \b- 
wards  a  coutcmplalivc  life  was  n;irturcil  by  lbepfH« 
sal  of  Plato's  wrilioga,  while  their  mystexious  i«od» 
cy  served  to  indhme  hie  imasinatioB.  Tlwidcwtf 
Plato  were  amalgamated  withPhilo's  doctnne  respect- 
ing tiie  iScrip'.uros,  and  he  may  thus  be  rejanifcd  as 
the  precursor  of  ili.it  strange  phdosophy  wbich.  oo« 
iiuiMired  and  fifty  years  after  his  time,  deifbi  iJ  ixii 
tn  Egypt.    Ti.2  bIjIc  of  i'Lilo  is  <;i{/:t4ilj  i;iQdi'.liJ 
aAer  that  of  Plato.    A  perusal  of  his  work*,  winch  ue 
quite  nnmecooa,  ia  not  only  inter^^g  for  ibe  (tudr 
of  the  New*Platonic  philosophy,  but  extrtiDely  mpar 
tant  for  understanding  the  Septuagint  and  ibe  boob  of 
the  New  Testament.    Mai  discovered,  io  1616,  wmr 
nnedited  fnoiaeota  of  this  writer.  An  Annenuntnu 
lation  was  also  found  at  Lernbt  rg,  in  Gi'i;  "a,  bv  Zoa- 
rah,  au  Armenian,  in  1791,  winch  conUiiied  Ibirtwii 
productions  of  Pbilo,  of  which  eight  no  longer  eiat  :i; 
G reck.    {Maii  dc  Pkilonis  Judax  et  Euttlni  Ptnpiilt 
xcnplts  inediti*  Dusertatio,  Mcdiolani,  1816,  8ro  J 
The  best  edition  of  Pbilo  is  ihm  oi  Ma  2t'  i-wi, 
1742, 2  Tola.  fol. :  the  lateat  t«  that  of  Ricket,  (Kit- 
ing the  eaeond  part  of  die  **  Blhliodieea  Sam,"  tJft^ 
iSi;8-I830,8vols  12ino.    It  contains  merely  tbe Icit 
The  two  works  found  by  Mai  were  published  at  MiUn 
in  1818,  8to^  and  Aucher  published  at  Venice,  >n  1922, 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  three  works  of  Piuio,  o' 
which  Zohrab  had  found  the  Araiemau  text  Tbt 
Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Philo,  which  exists  only  in  i  Uua 
ve  rsion,  and  wbich  ia  found  in  no  edition  of  hueofcii 
is  coulaitied  in  the  second  volume  of  thewwbrfSl 
Jerome,  published  in  Puns,  16;)3.    {Sihd'',Hut Mi 
Gr.t  vol.  5,  p.  65,  Mega.^Ho/mann,  Lex  BiA^irfr. 
toL  S,  p.  936,  sea.)—ly.  An  epigrammatic  poet,ai» 
flourished  from  the  rcipn  of  Xero  to  that  of  HiJn*i: 
He  celebrated,  in  a  separate  productioo,  the  rcigs  »i 
the  latter.   Eudocia  at^s  (p.  424),  that  he  compMcC 
four  books  of  epigrams.    Only  one  small  di»uci  »■ 
mains,    (jar.obt,  Cmal.  Vijct.  Epigr ,  p.  936 
A  native  of  Larissa,  the  pupd  and  tiKam  i  f  Clh 
tomachus  in  the  chair  of  the  New  Academj.  B« 
also  taught  at  Ilome,  having  retired  to  that  eiif  W 
Athens  dur.ng  tho  Mr.hradalic  wir.  B.T  !M  B' 
some  he  has  been  considered  the  founder  oi » f^'-^ 
Academy.   Philo  confined  •  eptieiaai  to  a  contrji>^ 
tion  of  the  metaphysics  of  thr  Stoics  and  t'.t  ir  prttew- 
ed  cnUna  of  knowledge  :  he  contradictwi  tit  »pft** 
of  logic  ;  made  moral  philosophy  merely  a  n»tt« « 
public  instruction  :  and  endeavoured  tO(>W»ilfcil^ 
Old  and  i\'ow  .\c4dt;iuius  t(iual.y  doubted  ll«crt»» 
ly  of  apeculative  knowledge.    Cicero  wa»  oM  «•  w 
auditors,  and  often  makee  meaiion  of  himjaltt|J^ 
tings.    (  Tcnnemann,  Manuttt  But.  PWw.. ^  I*"" 
Compare  Scholl,  Ihsi  Lit  Gr.,  vol.  5.  r 

PiiiLocTKTsa,  a  Theaaalian  prince,  son  «i  P***  ^ 
Paen,  king  of  MeUbma.  According  to  the  a«<w»i«f 
Apollodorvis  and  others,  which  we  have  followed  a 
the  nanative  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  that  bew  9^ 
hii  bow  tad  eiiowt  10  I\BM,  lathar  «f  FhilMtc^ 
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t  rewud  for  havtng  kindled  )u»  foaml  pilt  <»  Mount 
OBu,  when  dl  hU  immediate  Mhrnm  deeliiMd  w  to 

do.  A  ditTereiU  form,  however,  is  given  to  the  alory 
Iqr  H|fi&M  mmI  other  auifaontioa,  who  make  HotcuIm 
M  few  twatowed  tb*  gtfk  on  Philoctetea,  the  aoo,  foi 

htwtg  performed  the  Mine  service  wliich  other  mylhol- 
(wiaUaaaign  to  tlie  fatliei.  {llygin.,Jait.,'^. — Schai. 
tSUSm.,  II ,  G  —Orid^  Met.,  9.  ZH.—Serv.  ad  £h,» 
X  i02  —Muncker,  ad  Hygin.,  1.  c.)  Sr>phoctea,ag>in, 
diStn  from  both  accounta,  in  assi^nu:^-  the  task  of 
kindling  the  pile  to  Hyllus,  the  son  of  the  hero  hun- 
•dt  (Sapk.,  Traeh.,  1311.  1270,  1273.)— Pbilocie- 
Mi,  IS  oM  of  tlw  faiteis  of  Hdoii,  wm  eomnolled  to 
tlie  part  in  the  war  cgains:  Priam  He  led  the  forcea 
o(  Methonc,  ThaumakUi  Meliboea,  and  Olizon,  and 
Miled  from  Aulia,  along  wilb  tlwiMtoT  the  fleet,  to 
the  li  .i  of  Troy.  He  was  not,  however,  aulTered  to 
ter.uin  iur  any  long  Uaie  an  inmate  of  the  Grecian 
citnp.  A  very  ofTenaive  wound  in  bis  foot,  and  the 
M  and  ill-omened  cciet  of  euffenof  wbklk  he  wu 
eaeitandj  uttering,  indnewl  the  Oroeke  lo  toove  Um 
from  iheir  vicir^iiy,  and,  having  transported  him  to  the 
iiUod  of  Lemnoa,  they  ireacheroualy  left  bim  there. 
Ulyaaes  ta  said  to  have  pIfBncd  >nd  exceolod  the  deed. 
(Stpk.,  Philoctf  6.)  The  causes  of  the  wound  of 
Pyocietea  are  diOerently  t>uted  by  myibuloguU. 
Stai  Mcribe  it  to  the  bite  of  a  aorpent,  which  Juno 
KDt  to  attack  him,  because  he  had  kindled  the  funeral 
pile  for  Hercules,  and  had  collected  his  ashea ;  and 
Umt  make  hiin  to  have  received  the  wound  in  the  isl- 
aaaef  Xeroooa,  and  to  have  been  there  «b«ndoaed  bjp 
ihaQmelco.   {Hygin  ,  f§h.,  Tb>t  echolitat  on 

HoTOr  f/?.,  2,  722)  says  thai  he  was  li/'rii  in  Lctii- 
Dos,  ai  ibo  altar  of  Minerva  surnamcd  Chrysa  (coio- 
nre  Phiicttratus,  Icon.,  p.  863,  ed.  MorcU),  while 
Dctys  of  Crete  (2,  14)  and  Trctzt'?  [nd  Lycophr., 
91U  m^iie  hjio  to  Uiivu  received  his  wound  in  the  city 
of  Chiyaa,  near  Troy.    Others,  aaain,  laid  the  scene 
of  tha  fable  in  the  amall  ialand  of  sitm,  mw  huomm. 
(ArpA.  Byz.,t.  v.  Kiat.)  Tbeocritn  says  that  he  was 
vouiided  by  the  serpent  while  contemplating  the  tomb 
«f  Tioilua,  in  the  temple  of  the  Thymbriean  Apollo. 
(Mmn.  md  iMcaphr.,  912.)  Finally,  the  •cboliMl  on 
Soptocles  tells  iis  that  Philoctetcs  was  bitten  on  the 
ihdre  of  J..e{QDOs,  whib  in  the  act  of  raising  an  altar  to 
Heieulea.    {Schal.  ad  Soph.,  PhUocL,  289.)— The 
Greeks,  having  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  Troy 
coold  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of  Hercules, 
dtjfjatched  Ulysses  and  Pyrrhus  to  Lemnos,  to  urge 
pyoctotw  to  pot  iQ  end,  by  bio  |irasence,  to  ue 
ladioM  Mgo.  Tho  cUef,  wboio  teteiitiiient  towudi 
the  Greeks,  and  especially  towards  IHysses,  the  imme- 
diate promoter  of  his  removal  from  the  camp,  was  still 
Qoabaied,  refuaed  to  comply  with  their  summons,  and 
would  have  persisted  in  his  refusal  br^d  rin'  H<  rriiles 
appejrtd,  and  cnjoiiied  upon  him,  on  a  promise  that  his 
woQods  should  be  cured,  to  accede  to  the  request  that 
«M  raada  of  bim .    Philoct«t««  Mcordiogly  retonied  to 
the  caap  before  Troy,  where  he  wts  euied  by  Macba- 
on,  and  where  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  Tabor,  and  by  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
Alia,  aBMiigoilMtm,fett  by  hie  hand.  {Tsttz.tdUf- 
eopfcr..  911.  — //yjrin  .  /:  ''    112,  114.)  Philoctetes 
survived  the  siege ;  but,  mttead  of  returning  to  Greece, 
settled  with  bis  followers  in  Italy,  where  be  founded 
•he  eitv  of  Pctilia  in  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii.  ( Vir- 
gU,  Jan.,  3,  401.) — Servius,  in  his  commentary  on 
^>>S?'>  S'^^  another  and  very  different  legend  con- 
oaning  iho  Tbaaaaliao  hero.  Acoordiog  to  this  ver- 
•ien  or  the  IhMe,  Philoetetae  wta  the  compaDion  and 
'rend  of  Hercules,  and  the  latter,  just  before  his  death, 
eojoioed  upon  him,  with  an  oath,  not  lo  disclove  where 


btwred,  and  he  gave  htm,  on  condi 

tion  of  his  preserving  the  secret.  His  bow  and  arrow" 
When  the  Greeks  were  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
IVovcMld  noibotak«D«iilMNitthejiioinof  Bmcii- 


lea.  they  went  in  quest  of  Philoctetes  (wno,  according 
to  ihie  account,  had  not  gone  to  the  Trojan  war},  and 
made  inquiriea  of  hin.  respecting  the  son  of  Alcmena. 
At  first,  Philoctetes  pretended  not  to  know  wbece  ho 
was ;  at  length,  howoror.  be  informed  diem  that  be  was 
dead.  The  Greeks  then  urging  him  to  declare  where 
the  hero  was  buried,  Philoctetes,  in  order  lo  evade  his 
oath,  struck  the  ground  with  bis  fool,  without  uttering 
a  word,  and  the  spot  was'discc.  rrf He  h;ni.«iclf  was 
then  led  away  lo  the  war ;  but,  not  long  afitr,  one  oi 
the  arrows  fell  on  the  foot  with  which  he  had  betrayed 
the  burial-place  of  Hercalea^  and  infltcted  a  painful 
and  most  noisome  wound.  The  Greeks  for  a  long 
lime  bore  with  him  on  account  of  the  oracle.  .\i 
last,  their  patience  being  exhausted,  and  the  stench  oi 
the  wound,  together  wiUi  the  cries  of  the  aulTerer,  be- 
ing quite  insupportable,  Philoctetes  was  conveyed  to 
the  island  of  Lcmuos,  his  arrows  being  first  takea  from 
him.  Hia  wound  preventing  a  return  to  liia  native 
oouotiy,  he  aailed  ftcm  Lemnoa  to  luly,  and  foundcc 
PatiTia;  and  here  he  was  finally  cured.  {Sert.  ar. 
Virg.,  ,  3,  401.)  Sophocles  has  made  the  suffer- 
ings of  Philoctetes  the  subiecl  of  one  of  hia  tiaoediee. 
(Kid.  Sophocles) 

Philolaus,  a  Pythagorean  philoso|  "^k  r.  }i m  at  Cro 
loiia,  but  who  afterward  lived  at  Thebes,  and  also  at 
Hcraclea,  He  vvas  a  disciple  of  Archytas,  and  flour* 
isbed  in  the  time  of  Plato.  It  was  from  him  that  Pla- 
to purchased  the  written  records  of  the  Pyihagoreso 
system,  contrary  lo  an  cxpreaa  oalh  taken  by  the  soci* 
ety  of  Pythagoreans,  nleogii^  thomselfos  to  keep  se- 
cret the  mysteries  of  tneir  aoei.  Ptatarch  relates,  that 
Philolaus  was  one  of  the  persons  who  escaped  from 
the  house  which  was  burned  by  Cylon  during  the  life 
of  Pythagoraa;  but  tbia  account  cannot  be  correct. 
Philolaus  was  contemporary  with  Plato  ;  and,  there- 
fore, certainly  not  with  Pythagoras.  Ititerfenng  in  al^ 
fairs  of  state,  he  fell  a  aacrince  to  political  jealousy* 
Philolaus  treated  the  doctrines  of  nature  with  great 
snbtlety,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  great  obscurity  ; 
referring  everything  that  exists  to  mathematical  prin- 
ciples. He  taught  that  the  world  is  one  whole,  which 
bae  a  fiery  centre,  about  which  Um  ten  cehatia]  ntherea 
revolve,  heaven,  the  sun,  the  planets,  the  earth,  and 
tho  moon. — At  Thebes.  Philolaus  waa  the  teacher  of 
Simmias  and  Cebes,  before  they  came  to  Socrates  at 
Athena.  {Plat.,  Phad.,  p.  61.)  FragraenU  of  the 
writings  of  this  philosopher  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
genuineness  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily  establiah- 
ed  by  Bockh  in  bis  two  treatises.  {Biickk,  it  Pte> 
tOKko  Syttemate,  dec,  Heidclb.,  1810,  4to.— K,PAjl> 
olaot  dcM  Pythafiorcers  Lfhren,  dec,  Berlin,  1819, 
8fo.—Enfidi,  Htst.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  411,  scq.—Rtt' 
ter.  Hut.  PkUos.,  vol.  1,  p.  348,  seq.) 

Phii,o.mela,  daughti  r  of  P.-indion,  king  of  Athena, 
and  sister  to  Procne.  who  had  married  Tcreus,  king  of 
Thrace.  {Vid.  Pandion.)  Procne  became  by  Teieos 
the  mother  of  a  son  named  I^s ;  but,  afWr  livW  some 
time  in  Thrace,  ahe  became  deairons  of  seeing  her  sis- 
ter,  and,  at  her  request,  Tereus  went  to  Athens,  and 
nrevaded  on  Pandion  to  let  Philomela  accompany  him 
Mck  to  Tbcae*.  On  the  way  thither  be  delated  ber ; 
and,  fearing  tho  truth  might  dc  discovered,  he  cut  out 
her  tongue  and  coofincd  her.  She  contrived,  however, 
to  commuueate  ber  story  to  her  Mster  by  mesne  of 
characters  woven  into  a  peplus  or  robe.  Procne, 
who  had  been  informed  by  Tcreus  that  she  had  died 
by  tho  way,  and  who  had  for  some  time  been  plunged 
in  the  graateat  affliction  for  ber  loss,  now  sought  W 
out  ana  reteaaed  her ;  and,  killing  her  own  eon  Ttya, 
served  up  his  flesh  to  his  faiher.  The  two  sisters  fled 
away;  and  Tereus,  discovering  the  truth,  pursued 
them  with  an  axe.  Findiqg  themselves  nearly  over- 
tnkcn,  they  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change  \hfm  ints 
birds :  Procne  immediately  became  a  nightingaie  (a?- 
d^),  wi  Ptubnala  a  mmUnp  ix^hSuv).  Twm 
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ws«  aUo  ciMnged,  and  bectnie  a  hoopoe  {Inoif/). 
(AfoUod.,  S,  13  — Ovid,  Met.,  6,  424,  srq  —Hijgin., 
fth.,  45  —Srhol  ad  Arittttpk.,  Av  ,  212. — Eudoeia, 
tt7.)— Ltke  to  many  others,  this  story  is  told  with  con- 
•idcnble  Ttmtions.  According^  to  some,  Tereus  had 
mdf  copctivcd  a  passion  for  Pbilomela,  aod  b«  ob- 
tthwd  her  m  nMiriage  by  nretending  dnt  Pmcn*  ww 
dead.  {A*ollod.,l  c  —  Hytrin.,  I.  c  )  Apm..  there 
M  grrat  discrepance  respecting  the  transfonnation, 
•MOM  vkjvag  tbst  Procno,  others  that  Philomela,  was 
the  nightingale.  This  last,  which  has  the  signification 
of  the  name  in  its  favour  (Philomela  being  iong-Un- 
mg\  was  uot,  howeftr»  ih*  pnvaleat opmion.  ft  was 
also  said  that  Tereus  was  changed  into  a  hawk,  and 
tfaat  Itys  became  a  wood-pigeon. — The  legend  we  have 
here  been  giving  is  one  of  those  invented  to  account 
mjrtbieaUjr  for  the  babtta  and  properties  of  animals. 
Tlie  twitter  of  tb*  fw«n<yw  aooiiM  lilt*  Jtyt,  lty» ;  the 
iiotr  r)f  1,1. !■  );,!r!.t iTL-fi'i'-  regarded  as  lugubrious,  and 
the  hoopoo  chases  these  birds.  {Keightley**  Mythoi- 
•fv,  p.  JITS,  nq.) 

PittLopiTOR.  the  stjraamcof  the  feuth  Ptolmajr  of 
Egypt.    {Vid.  FtolemaEus.) 

IrNlliOrtKMBN,  a  distinguished  general  of  the  Achae- 
•a  iMgm,  bom  at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  and  edu- 
cated tinder  the  best  masters.  He  was  no  aoener  able 
tu  In  ar  arms,  than  he  entered  among  the  troops  which 
the  city  of  Megalopolia  aeni  to  mako  iocursioos  into 
LaeODMu  and  in  then  {nrmdt  never  bited  to  giv*  eomc 
remarkable  proof  of  his  pmdence  and  valour.  When 
Cleomenea,  king  of  Sparu,  attacked  Megalopolis, 
Pbilopoemen  greatly  signalized  himself  among  the  de- 
fenders of  the  place.  He  distinguished  htm^clf  no 
leas,  some  time  after  thi3,  in  the  battle  of  Sellasia, 
where  Antigonus  Do-^on  gsined  a  complete  victory  over 
Ciaooance,  B.C.  22S.  Antigooaa,  who  bad  been  ao 
eyewitom  of  bis  gallant  behavMor,  and  who  admhed 
his  talents  and  virtues,  offered  him  a  considerable 
command  in  bis  armv.  but  Philopo^men  declined  it, 
bacanae  bo  laiow»  as  Plutarch  obseirea*  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  qndar  the  direction  of  another.  Not 
choosing,  howerer,  to  remain  idle,  and  heaiiug  that 
Aere  was  war  in  Crete,  he  aaiied  to  that  island  to  ex- 
•leiae  and  iopiove  hb  military  talents.  When  he 
had  served  there  for  some  time,  he  returned  home  with 
high  reputation,  and  was  immrdmtciv  appointed  by  the 

Acbcans  general  of  the  borao.  In  ibe  exercise  of  this 
eomnand,  ho  aeqoitted  himadf  with  aigiial  ability ;  so 

much  so,  in  fact,  ih«t  the  Achaean  horse,  heretofore  of 
DO  fepulalion,  soon  became  famous  over  all  Greece. 
Ho  was  not  long  after  appointed  to  the  command  of 
all  the  Achiran  forces,  and  zcalo""-lv  rnpltivrd  hiinscir 
in  tefotming  the  discipline  of  the  army,  uini  nilusmg 
a  proper  spirit  into  the  soldiers  of  the  republic.  An 
Oflportani^  eoenrred  aoon  after  this,  of  aaceitatniDg 
bosr  Hm  troopa  had  proflted  hf  hie  infltroetion.  Ma- 
chanidas.  tyrant  of  I.^i  i  '  emon,  with  a  ntimerons  and 
powerful  armj,  was  watching  a  favourable  moment  to 
•obdvo  the  whole  of  dw  Peloponnetoa.  Aa  aeon,  then, 
as  intelligcTice  was  brought  that  he  had  attacked  the 
Mantineans,  Phiiopamen  took  the  field  agdin^i  him, 
•ad  defeated  and  slew  faim.  The  Lacedrmomans  lost 
on  tbfe  oecaaton  above  BOOO  men,  of  whom  4000  were 
left  dead  opon  the  field.  The  Achnans,  in  commem> 
oration  of  tno  valour  of  Philopcemen,  set  up  at  Delphi 
a  brazen  statue,  reprraenttng  bim  in  the  very  act  of 
i  lying  the  tyrant  At  a  anhaequent  period,  however, 
he  e.\(>ericnced  a  reverse  of  fortune;  for,  having  ven- 
tured to  engage  in  a  naval  battle  with  Nabis,  the  sue- 
ceasor  of  llaebanidai,  he  wag  not  only  defeated,  but 
in  danger  of  beine  lost  through  the  leaky  coridiiion  of 
bis  own  vessel,  which  was  an  old  one  fitted  ap  for  the 
occasion.  His  want  of  skill,  however,  on  thia  elcoient 
ampljr  oompenaatad  not  long  after  by  a  victory 
4*  Imd  fMeoooflko  aiMaqr,  commanded  by  Na- 
Ma  to  parMn,  the  gpwtw  mH     nbom       cat  oft 


When  Nabis  iiad  k>eeD  "tnitmitwi  byiba 
{-nd.  Nabis),  PbilopiBmeB  parfiDnMd  aMkr  daib- 

fuished  service  fMr  hia  couMrynen,  by  indQcin£  ilw 
partans  to  join  the  Acboan  lesgue.  bpaita,  tsteei], 
was  an  acquisition  of  no  snitll  napoitaaealatlnflB^ 
I  fedoracy,  of  wbich  ahe  waa  now  becene  i  mrmbeT 
I  Tt  waa  aleo  a  UMiat  aeceplable  aarvice  to  the  pnaciwl 
Lacedofmoniana,  who  hoped  henceforth  to  lutekimibr 
the  guardian  of  their  newly-recovered  frmlom.  Hav- 
ing sold,  therefore,  the  heoee  and  property  ol  ^ibii 
by  a  piiHir  f^f>rrp*>,  thpy  voted  the  money,  nhicb 
amounted  to  )'.:0  talentst,  to  Philopcemen,  and  dttct- 
mined  to  send  it  by  persons  deputed  fnm  theit  oin 
number.    But  so  high  waa  the  private  cturactrr  of  lite 
illustrious  Me^alopolttan,  that  it  wua  ditkuit  loatta 
to  tiiid  any  hk.  ^  id  ial  \s\o  would  ventuia  toipeakb 
him  on  ibe  subject.    At  last,  om  Tiai^nia,  whs  m 
connected  with  Phflopaaaea  by  the  iih  «f  boipiuiitT, 
undertook  the  task  ;  but  when  he  went  lo  MeTilojgb. 
and  obttorved  the  pority  and  simplicity  of  kui  jnnte 
life,  he  uttered  not  a  word  respeetinw 'ihapMMN,tBt, 
having  assigned  another  cau.-se  for  his  visit,  retomfj  to 
Lacednmon.    He  was  sent  a  second  Ume,  but  nu 
could  not  mention  the  money.    In  a  third  rail,  he  io- 
troduced  the  aubject  with  much  hesitatioa,  aa^  Matad 
to  him  the  kind  inteuttona  of  Spaita.  Bat  Flnlope- 
men  immediately  declined  the  offer,  and,  go  ng kim?c:f 
to  Lacedvmon,  adviaed  the  people  not  lo  tempi  tai 
good  widi  Ae  money,  bot  lo  employ  it  tathr  ii  t9» 
mg  the  o^T cjitinn  of  the  bad.    And  ytt  it  wit  ir,  rht 
same  city  that  ne  afterward  inflicted,  a«  like  g»&«tai  W 
the  Acbsan  league,  an  act  of  severe  intimxlatxin ;  kit 
I.nrriirmon  having  violated  the  terms  of  the  compitl, 
her  walls  were  demolish*  d  by  PhiiopcEimen,  the  inti 
tutions  of  Lycurgus  were  abolished,  and  the 
the  Aofaaane  weio  eataUiabed  in  Uwii  ma.  .N« 
hmo  after  thIa  die  etty  of  MeaanwwhhdRoiw  At 
.Acn*an  league,  and  a  war  w     the  cooKqsesce,  in 
which  tfae  forces  of  the  confederacy  proved  tlugtibci 
superior,  nnCtt  tbeir  eoeoeea  was  turned  into  noaniag 
by  a  great  and  most  unexpected  disaster.  Pkitos* 
men  was  surprised  by  the  enemy  when  passin?  witk » 
small  partr  of  cavalry  tbrongb  a  diffcolt  mli'e  ! 
was  thought  that  he  might  have  escaped Ijijilljsud a( 
some  light-armed  Tbracians  snd  Cretaaaiatolarft 
but  he  would  not  quit  the  horsemen,  whom  he  W 
recendv  aeleeted  from  the  noblest  of  the  Adietw: 
and,  wnle  he  waa  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  bitnh 
covering  the  retreat,  his  horse  fell  nndei  haa.  H« 
was  seventy  years  old,  and  weakened     tcceot  tick- 
neas ;  and  he  lay  stunned  and  motionless  ntder  fait 
horse  till  !ie  was  fo:rr.c!  hy  the  Messeeisiia.  Tkip^ 
ulsr  feeling  was  in  ins  ta»our,  since  it  w»sieaiMM*t" 
that  the  Messenjan  state  bad  formerly  r«cc:v«l  \nr 

Ctant  benefita  at  hia  hands ;  but  the  BagisOsM  ««i 
Hie,  most  of  them  having  been  Aa  wAmm  ai 
revolt,  ard  it  '.vms  rr-.-n-lvdl  !)y  tliem  that  Pbilupfl"" 
should  die.  He  waa  accordin^y  cofspelM  todnoi 
a  cup  of  poisoa.  Htt  oiriogT  b  aammed  op  by  P^jJ^ 
ins  wilh  the  words,  that  in  "forty  year*,  dariejr 
he  played  a  distin^ished  part  in  a  deroocratieil  al» 
munitir,  he  never  meorred  the  enmity  of  the  pesji* 
though  he  spoke  and  acted  freely  and  boldly,  oo»^ 
conrted  popular  favour  by  unworthy  eomplianca— J*' 
have  a  biography  of  bim  by  Wutarch  (Poiyi  •  \  ^ 
— ii,  %  «7,  aefy.— id.,  11.  10,  dte.-Pft«  « 

Pmi^emlnre,  T.  Flairioa,  aoraamed,  fcc«lj«««« 
sake,  !!  «  i Mcr,  was  llie  son  of  Philostratnf  o/ U»'»»' 
who  IS  represented  io  ua  aa  one  of  ibe  greai«»« 
ofhiatimo.  HoUved  towaidatbe  mdof  Hkk^ 
centnry  of  oi^r  fn  the  court  of  the  Eopo***^ 
limms  SeveniB,  and  ai  the  conuncncernent  of  * 
third,  under  Alexander.  It  waa  to  please  Kmr  '  - 
Julia,  the  wife  of  Sevenia,  who  hid  a  strong  }fti^^- 
fion  for  literary  porauita,  tfa^  Phitaaintna  any*' 
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^  Tyana  ( KvoXkuviov  roi  Tvov/fc»c  0i<K),  k  well- 
Juiova  cbwUun  uui  woiui«r>«roxitef,  wMin  liw  biog- 
RfiNr  WWhM  to  repTMMl      •  M^NRMMnl  beiDg. 
Hcuoe  Euiupius  i  f  S  Lrdis,  in  speaking  of  ihia  booit, 
iMurkf,  ibatf  ioatead  ot  being  calkd  liie  Life  of  AftU- 
iMM^  iioin^t  to  be  ealilied,  a  HutUny  of  tk4  nnt  of 
Gai  unto  men  {iiov  htidii^lav      uvBpbnrov^  i9<ut 
ffa^u>)    Three  writere  bcfure  iLc  Uuie  of  Piiiio«ua- 
tiu  bad  given  live*  of  Apollooius,  namely,  Damia  of 
f  iiBM.  ka  fticnd,  and  two  onkaown  ytnttm,  Masmmo 
aad  HttngaoM.  Hiflir  worki  «•»  «f  aofvie*  lo 
Pi.  !o>:ratVM  in  framing  his  compiUtioo ;  a  cotnpiiaiion 
eatudijr  deatitute  of  crUical  afran^emcnt,  ^iled  wiUi 
Ihe  «Mt  •baiud  fable*,  and  awanning  with  geograph- 
ical errors  atnl  wuh  anarfimnisma.    Ami  ytt,  nolwilh- 
»u-)<iaig  lhv!>c  60  scrtuus  defecta,  ibe  wurk  is  usiful 
for  ?n  aci{ua)titance  with  lk«  ^tk«gQiean  |)hito»o|)hy, 
«ii  th«  hutorj  of  the  empcrora  who  reigood  after 
8«o.-~-A  queation  naturally  preaenU  itaolf  in  relation 
to  t^.is  fcin^ular  piece  of  biography.    Did  Phiioetratua, 
■  wriiu^  It,  wiah  to  paradjf  ttM  life  aud  taixaelao  ol 
Aa  divine  fcundM  of  our  ivligfinit  Tt  is  dWeuk  to 
escutpate  him  from  such  an  iiittntion.    Various  par- 
(irulan  in  the  biography  of  Apolloiuu^,  aucb  aa  the 
anuociatioo  of  bit  nativity,  otade  to  hia  lootber  by  Pro- 
test .  the  iiiCdMiatioii  of  Uitit  Egyptian  divinily  iii  ihc 
fti>M  of  A(JolIatiiU!< ;  ilie  luiraclea  by  whicn  W  huUi 
m*t,  jc<  oinpanied ;  tboee  ilial  ato  altnbut«d  lo  tbe  ia- 
diniHal  hioMelf;  aiid  bMaaGMwion  into  heaHiii  af>» 
Mtrbommvd  fioai  tlie  life  of  oar  Saviour ;  and  within 
\<n^  ;hi()  a  ci-ntury  after  Philoslralua  wrote,  io  the 
tUM  of  Dioclesian,  Uierodes  of  ^tconedia  opf>oa>d 
Aii  worit  !•  (be  goepofe.  Hoet  wa«  lb*  fint  tlial  »• 
cnbed  an  evil  ijiteiuiun  to  Philoatratus  {Demottstr. 
Bt^ig.  l'tu^04.,     €.  147) ',  while  the  opposite  aide 
u  maintained  by  Meiners  {Ge^ich  der  Wutensch., 
iie ,  vol.  1,  p.  358)  and  by  Tiedeoianii  {Geisl.  der 
SftatUt.  PkiloM.,  vol.  3,  p.  116).— Philostratua  bat 
AIM  left  us,  under  the  title  of  Upworu  {HeriAca),  the 
isimfesa  hiatorjr  of  twmtjr-OM  beiocs  of  the  Trojao 
war.  Thia  waiilc  it  in  tbo  feriii  of  a  dialogue  betwtaa 
\  Phtenictaii  inariut  r  and  a  vinedresser  of  Thrace,  who 
lud  htard  all  these  pariiculius  ironi  the  hps  of  P<otea> 
ila«Mk   Aoodwr  worii  is  the  Et«(b'«c.  i"  two  hooka.  It 
it  a  discourse  on  a  gitt'cry  of  jtainiings  which  %«as  at 
Naple*,  and  conlaiiw  &otnc  valuabb  ruijuirkti  ou  the- 
*ut£  of  the  arts  at  this  period.    We  have  also  the 
itiwe*  of  tk»  Sophists  (Btot  lo^ioruv),  in  two  books, 
tbo  fint  eoDtaiaiiig  the  lives  of  ilte  plulosophical  soph* 
i4t«,  the  second  those  of       rlR-toritul      I'hv.  forinir 
«!•  iwciuy-atx  m  aanbcr ;  the  latter  thirty-three.  It 
ia  an  kitdraaCiiig  wwk,  and  givot  an  amusug  aceeont 
of  the  sophists  of  the  day,  their  vsr-fty  ^'^1  impudence, 
their  jeAiouatea  and  qdarreU,  their  corrupt  morals ;  a 
livii^  l^iira,  io  liiN^  ftf  thi  M  of  the  Mt  and  tba  cor- 
niptioo  of  literary  men.    There  exiat  also  from  the 
pen  of  Philostratus  sixty-three  letters,  and  an  epigram 
in  il.c  Adthology.    There  are  only  two  ediuons  of  the 
•atire  w<Hks  <^  Phdoatniua  i  that  of  Movell,  Foiu, 
190B,        and  tbat  of  Ofearitta,  Lift.,  1709,  fol. 
Tnc  I.iticr  is  ihc  better  one  of  ih«  two,  aUlioii^K  in 


srrrat.  m  PhUoilratuvL,  Ace.  F-  CreuMeri  Anttotm 
Heuieii.,  1816,  ^^o.—MasMker,  Ltttivne*  Philostm. 
,  lem,  Imgd.  £</..  par»  I,         tvo.<  »ff€yn«,  Fhiloo- 
Ireii  inuiismes,  6lc.,  GoUtftf!.,  1796,  1801  {pTogr.\ 
ioL — Jtuiyis,  Exerntatunu*  CrUieoi  m  acrtfW.  Ml,, 
vol.  2,  JUp:,  1797,  8vo  — II.  A  QOftbaw  of  tin  fenoar* 
called,  for  difttinctiuiT  sake,  Philoxtratus  the  young- 
er   Ho  was  the  MJthor  of  a  work  which  has  comt 
down  u>  ua  under  the  title  of  EU6ve(  (like  that  of  ihe 
•Idtc  PbikatntiMX   It  ia  conuiaed  to  a  aiii^lr  !<  ok, 
ap^  fafeaaa  daacnptioR  of  painlinga  tbat  have  aciuatly 
ex.j(ed,  tluin  a  collection  of  subjects  for  artiata.  Thia 
work  la  coaunonlj  pnoled  along  wit^  ibt  £LrdM(  4I 
the  «U«r  PbibwtiMu.  TIm  ktMl      batk  tdilion  jt 
that  of  Welcker.  Lips.,  IB9$,  S««i,  (SttM, 
Lu.  Gr^  vol  4.  p.  2«iS,  sfff.y 
PuibdvAtt  toil  «f  PMaMBiD. 
self  00  many  occaaiona,  but  was  at  last^aecoaed  of 
conspthng  againat  the  life  of  Alexander.    The  moa- 
arch  was  encamped  at  ArUeoaoa  when  infbnMtioii  «| 
thia  des4^  waa  brougtu  to  bia*  Tht  iniianMr  ma 
a  boy  of  talaaiMa  ehanclor,  and  th«  pefWNW  accused 
were  officers,  though  not  of  tXiilit  I  rank.    Tlie  10- 
foroier  aaid,  that  he  had  at  fir^l  told  Uia  secrat  to  Phi« 
lotaap  wrbft  bad  daily  acceaa  to  Alexander,  but  who  \m4 
takrn  tio  notrcw  of  it  for  two  days,  at  ihc  ct;d  of  which 
time,  liiruugii  tht:  ueaus  of  anoiiier  oiticer  near  Alex* 
asder*a  person,  the  ioferiMtioo  waa  conveyed  to  th» 
biq^   Tbia  tbnw  alraqg  wiapieiAo  on  Philotaa,  who, 
bvwovier,  w«a  not  implioalod  by  either  the  informer  or 
any  of  the  accused  in  ibeir  confetsions.    But  Craterus, 
who  bad  an  old  jethMiay  ^ainat  Pbilolaai  on  account 
of  the  favour  «Uob  th*  laltw  Muoywi  wiib  Ibe  king, 
encouraged  the  suspicions  of  Alexander,  whrt  rn  oT 
lected  what  Fhiiolas  had  satd  at  the  tune  when  toe 
former  claimed  Jupiter  Ammon  in  hie  father,  tbat  he 
pitied  those  who  were  doomed  to  serve  a  roan  tbat  fan- 
cied himself  to  be  a  god.    Craterus  had  also,  for  some 
tinio  previous,  bribed  a  courtesan  intimate  with  Philo- 
taa, who  reported  to  him,  and,  tfanxigb  taia»(lotbe  king^ 
eU  the  boaatfid  veoouriiifa  a»d  exyvaeaiOM  ef  diaeoft* 
tent  uttered  by  rinl-it.is  '.u       i  ii^uanJcJ  tnontenta. 
Io  short,  Alexander,  according  to  ^^uintus  Curtiua,  wee 
induced  to  order  Pbilotaa  to  be  tonured  in  conan* 
rj'inirc  of  the  fiujigestions  of  Craterus,  Heph*stion, 
and  otlieiii  o!  liiu  king's  compaoiuus.   (Juenus,  who  had 
married  the  sivter  dl  Philotaa,  waa  oue  af  the  most 
violent  against  the  acooaed^  for  feei;  it  fm  eap|KM«d, 
of  being  thought  an  abattot  ef  Ue  b«BCbtr>i»-laav.  The 
torture  was  administered  by  Craterus  himaelf,  and 
Philotaa,  afier  eiiduring  dreadful  agonies,  confeaaed, 
though  ill  vague  Icfsw,  that  he  baoeoMfMned  againet 
(he  hfc  of  .\lexander,  and  that  bia  father  Pannonio 
was  cognixaiti  of  it    This  being  eooaidered  sulliciaot 
evidence,  PbiloUa  was  atoned  to  death ;  and  PUtne* 
iiio  suffered  not  long  after  him.    {Vid.  Parmeniu. — 
QuiHi.  Curt.,  6,  7,  18  — ^IrrioR,  Exp.  Al.,  3,  26, 

pHiLo&iMtfa,  I.  a  native  of  the  laland  of  Cjftben^ 
bora  499  B.C.   He  w  highly  praiaed  aa  a  dilbyieiBbia 

poet  by  the  amicnl  writers.    Tlic  inhabitants  of  Cy- 


aumerous  instancea  it  only  copiea  the  errors  of  the  |  ih«ra  Imving  been  subjected  by  the  Lacedvmoniaoa^ 
Oiaariaa  ia  said  to  have  apptopriated  to  bis  |  Pbiloxenus,  while  elill  a  bnv,  eaaae  aa  a  alave  into  the 

h.Kids  of  a  Spartan,  and  alterwsrd  into  thos<"  of  the 


o-'^vn  itw  the  nules  of  flfinesitis,  written  on  tlie  mir 
j^  ri  or  i  co,'jy  of  Morell's  edition,  which  he  o.iUiiitd 
iVorn  the  iiararv  of  Zt  ilz  ;  niiil  then  to  have  destroyed 
thia  COMT.  (Hoffmann,  Lex.  BMiogr^  vol.  3,  p.  235.) 
W  l9o(  Boiaaooade  published  a  good  edition  of  the 
'r«»joT-a,  from  the  P^ns  pree«,  in  8vo,  and  Welcker 


young«r  M«laiuppidcs,  who  lObtrucCcd  imu  lu  ihu  po- 
etic art,  and  gave  him  hia  freedom.    Pbiloxenus  lived 
aabaequently  at  the  coert  ef  Dionyaiue  Ibe  aUac,  tjf 
rracuse.  where  be  acqamd  the  ehareeter  el 


rant  of  Sy 

a  bon  titant  and  a  wit 


j''ioijyMu<,  on  one  ncca- 


Of 

ou, 


an  edittoa  of  the  Eicovec  of  both  the  fihler  and  «ou«aar  1  pivo  him  one  ot  his  dramas  to  cor^t,  and  the  poet  m 
PhitoetratiM,  with  arebmkigical  dloetiaiione  by  ^<b*  **id  to  have  rwnkupen  tkrmigk  tka  laleb.  The 

self,  and  a  comn  ■  ri'  ir    by  F.  Jacobs  .  182.'^,   fended  lyr.tnt  sent  Imn  to  the  quarries,  and  the  pool  ia 

said  lo  have  there  couipomi  the  beat  of  his  diamaa, 
entitled  Cyclopa.  iCIian  says,  tbat  the  bole  or  chaai' 
bt  r  in  which  he  wrote  his  play  waa  ahown  a  long  tiaaa 


Svo.  Among  the  works  ttial  may  be  cou'^ultcd  in  re- 
htion  to  Philostratus  are  the  following:  Bad^n,  de 
Mrtt  ct  judicio  PhUostrati  in  desenbend'.i  itnaf; imf/us. 


Ha/W  ,  1793,  4to. — Bekkfi  Spectmen  tar.  led.  el  oif  \  alter  to  auat^ra,  and  went  by  the  poet'a  name.  (  Kar 
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mat.,  \%  44.)  FIdlosMW  wm  ■fUrward  restored  to 

bvour,  and  the  tyrant,  imagining  that  be  vioM  now 
ind  in  him  a  more  complimentary  critic,  invito  htm 
10  Mtni  Ibe  reading  of  one  of  bia  poema.  Philoie- 
nii«i,  riTtpr  enduring  tne  infliction  for  a  while,  ros«  from 
Di«  aeat,  and,  on  being  aakcd  by  Dionyaius  wbiiber  be 
«M  goiaf t  coolly  replied,  "  To  the  quames  /**  {Nieol. 
Damasr  ,  a^.  Stoh.,  13,  16,  p.  145.  —  Suid  ,  s.  v. 
ktraye  /le  ei(  rdf  fMTouia^.  —  Id.,  t.  v.  Aarofutt(.-^ 
Bmad.t  mf.  Phot.,  Cod.,  S19.)  Euat«tbiiM  gifM  a 
eunous  account  of  hia  having  eaeaped  on  this  occaaion, 
by  dexleiou&ly  using  a  word  auaceptible  of  a  double 
meannif  ■  Dionyains,  according  to  thia  veraion  of  the 
atory ,  read  one  of  hia  tngediea  to  Philozenna,  wad  then 
aaked  him  what  kind  of  a  play  it  appeared  to  bira  to 
be.  The  poet  answered,  "  A  "  i.;  i  i' "  {olKTpu\ 
mouring  aad  ataff  {  but  Dtonjaiaa  thought  be  meant  a 
dninn  nitt  of  |»alhot,  end  took  hi*  femnk  m  •  com- 
pliment. {Eustath  ad.  Od  .  y<  1691.)  Accordu  lo 
ihe  acbobaat  on  Artatopbanes  {PUtt.t  390X  Pbiloxenus 
WM  aent  to^ the  quarrios  for  hnimg  livaUod  the  tyrant 
in  the  affections  of  a  concubine  named  Galatsa. 
Having  eaeaped,  however,  from  tbia  confinement,  be 
(lod  to  We  mtive  Mland,  and  there  avenged  hinwif  by 
writin^r  a  drama,  in  which  Dionyaiua  waa  repreaented 
under  the  character  of  the  Cyclopa  Polypbemaa,  enam- 
OOnd  Ot  Ao  njraph  Gklatasa.  The  allusion  was  the 
MMMre  galling,  nii  Dionysius  laboured  under  a  weakness 
of  eight,  or.  more  probably,  aaw  well  with  only  one  of 
hie  oyoe.  {Sckd  ad.  AriMtopk.,  I.  e  —  Compon  Atkt' 
ntrns,  1,  p.  7  ) — The  reputation  of  Philoxenua  rested 
more,  however,  upon  bia  lync  than  upon  hia  dramatic 
prodnetiona.  AlWMma  )UM  preservM  some  eztracta 
from  his  works,  particularly  one  from  hie  comie,  or, 
rather,  burleaqne  poem,  entitled  Aelmw,  or  *«  Tike  En- 
i(j  fii t  ,inent."  Fliiloxenua  was  noted  for  his  gluttony, 
and  Atheneua  reeorda  a  wish  of  bia  (8,  p.  341,  d.),  that 
he  might  have  a  throat  three  eoUta  Icnf .  in  order  that 
the  pleasure  arismg  from  the  tasting  of  nis  food  ;:;i;_rlit 
bo  the  more  prolonged.  (Compare  JEUan,  10,  U.) 
Ho  {■  aaid  to  ha  to  died  of  ■  euifett,  in  eating  a  poly- 
pus two  cubits  in  aize.  {Aihcnau-t,  8.  p.  341. — 
SckoU,  Getch.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  208  )— ii.  A  native 
of  Leaeadra.  1l6ekb  conatdera  thia  one  to  have  been 
the  gluttnn,  nnd  the  Cytherean  the  poet.  (SchdU, 
0«$».  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  207,  Anm.  1.)— HI-  or 
Flovhif  Phflonooe,  waa  consul  A  .D.  635,  and  ia  com- 
monly known  as  the  author  of  a  Latin  Gr'  rk  l  exicon, 
in  which  the  Latin  words  were  explained  m  Greek. 
H.  StophoM  govo  this  Lexicon,  without  knowing  the 
name  of  the  compiler,  in  his  "  Glnasaria  duo  e  tilu 
vetu»tAti$  eruta,*^  Pans,  1673.  fol.  It  oppoars  under 
the  name  of  Philoxenua  in  the  collection  of  Bonav. 
Vulcanius.  It  forms  part  al»iO  of  the  London  edition 
of  .Stephens's  Thesaurus,  1826.  {SchoU,  Gcsch  Lit. 
Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  193  ) 

PxiLf  KA,  one  of  the  Occanidce,  and  the  mother  of 
Chiron  by  Saturn.  The  god,  dreading  the  jealousy  of 
JiiVwrfe  Rhea,  t  Iuu  i^m  !  Philyra  into  a  mare,  and  him- 
Wlf  4mo  «4>4»it«.- the  oOpring  of  their  love  w»e  the 
4Sohiktn*4!lllff^4tblfiS(an,hiir^^h  PhiTyra  waa  so 
Oshamefl  -^T  fhi*  :)!Oi!^;ribii*  *shapo  of  the  child,  that  she 
fttifM '  tke^it)ds'to^ehaiigi<1^f  hm  •hd'^eww/  '  She , 
<l(ia^tc»Wifcgiy' 'n/WMftft^ull«H  iMWeiHI  Mn^nM,  < 
^flled'bf  ih«<'fiiflMJ'att»Wtf'^he.O**»trk"  rf'iy>f'>r^,  r^i- 
^4/^fi  "{HfMr^,  faf.\  ^tmy  "iM06erti  aip£mndert'«f 

%%'^\'^ifA^H4ittg^'>^  Hr;S  ,^Mi«d^r  U  a-WtW  tkfsifetio-; 
4ierf fof'tlM'fbOtfirt*  M  m*-  «^  ho  vttB  9&  rikltted  >  tn  WAsk: 
%af€hi*k  W'WjftJiwy  ffaehPft^^t^  fWfiVpi'fW,Wft> 
'  P«rLYRlb«#,:  a^>4ttony^ie  of' <Jblwn^  the  'ebh  "of I 
^Tnlyrai'l' /4f»r^.,'  Q>i'8,'(i6©.0*"'"  -'K"'''';  t' «f»  t-»r 
•*9miWtfi,ii  fc'»dnOl'A!g«WlOl»,li*«ehhWt8%i^^ 
«f*|lleptUt4»5f,  Wlid'iVkr  g<fte*'W(»h  prophtHi'  'ptiW^rs, 


Orithyia,  and  became  by  ber  ibe  iiite  «f  loa  mh^ 

Plexippe*'  nnd  Pandion.    Cleopatra  having  i.d.  it 
married  Jdza,  the  daughter  of  Bard&nus,  who,  ittem 
ing  jealoua  of  ber  sicp-childrea,  maligned  ibeaiaAa 
fewer,  and  the  I  tt.er,  beliering  the  Blander,  dtprtfi 
them  of  feight  and  imprisoned  iWm.   Acwiii^  a. 
tho  commonly-received  account,  the  godi,  to  puaA 
him,  atruck  him  with  blindness,  and  tent  the  Hi:; 
to  torment  him.    These  fell  monsten  cot  fyhg  tbe 
iwtairt  food  waa  aet  before  him,  canied  off  tke  gnit> 
er  portion  of  it,  and  ao  defiled  wket  they  left  tbt  m 
mortal  could  endure  to  eat  it  The  Argonau  cmi- 
ing  to  consult  Phineus  about  their  future  cocrw,  bt 
promioed  to  direct  them,  on  condition  of  ihw  ^m- 
ing  hfm  from  the  Haipioe.  Una  llNy ondoMok  to  is. 
The  faViIr  wn'i  :-].read  ;  the  Harpies  instantly dtieeiij- 
ed,  screaming,  and  aeized  the  viands.  ZetasudCs- 
la'is,  the  winged  eottfl  of  Boraaa,  dieD4lmvih»saarii 
;iiu1  jnirsii,  (1  them  through  the  air.   The  Hi.'pi*sft« 
along  tbe  Propontis,  over  the  if^geao  Sea  and  (mtst, 
to  aotto  ielets  beyond  tho  Prinpenuawi,  obn  ihi 
pursuers  came  up  with  them,  and  were  ibogl  to  slij 
them,  when  Iris,  appearing,  forbade  tbe  drcd,  and  tk 
Harpies  won  dianrtMed,  on  their  uktng  a  idemaad) 
never  more  to  molest  Phineus.   The  ijlcswerfther.ce 
forth  named  tbe  SlrophadtM  (Xrpo^dff,  frou  OTpisM, 
"  to  turrr),  becauac  tbe  eons  of  Boreu  theit  ttmi«^ 
back  from  the  pursuit     (Apotlon  Eh.,  2.  C«4^T« 
legend  of  Phineus  appears  to  have  assumed  i  nnftr 
oT  abapes  among  the  ancient  writers,  and  th»  «9<il^ 
seem  to  have  heen  owing  to  its  being  frequank aiije 
the  subject  of  dramatic  composition.  Tha!,theffi«ui 
'*  Phineus"  composed  by  ^scbylua ;  anothwbfSoji!. 
ocles ;  not  to  speak  of  inferior  dramstiita.  (/iqnt. 
aii  j4;»oi/«f  .,  1,9, 21  )   One  version  of  the  itiWfiaA 
Phineus  to  have  been  blinded  by  Neptune,  btoat lit 
pmoted  oat  to  Pbryxus  the  route  to  SctiIul  Tik 
waa  givoR  tn  particular  by  Hesiod  in  his  Eot  (Ml 
ad  ApoUoJ  Kh0d  ,2,  181.)    The  same  pool  K:r:^. 
ing  to  Strabo  (469),  gavo  another  legend  elmkeR, 
wfaieh  rehtod  d»t  nTnene  had  heen  catmdflffkjrAr 
Harpies  to  the  northern  regions  of  the  earth,  lie  liri 
of  the  Galactophagi.  (Compere  Orfkua,^  C7i,i(}f ) 
Another  teeoont,  noMmod  by  Apollodorm.  mk 
Phineus  to  hare  beien  hUndod  by  Borra?  rl^ht  .^r 

Knaula  {Apollod,,  1,9,  IL  — ii.,  3. 15. 4; : 
odoraa  Sieulus  autos^  tint  Zetet  and  CiUIs,  in  c«> 
junction  wi;h  Hcrcnles.  made  war  upon  ibeTbraBi 
liberated  the  two  sons  of  Phineus  from  ixitbtvfX 
and  that  Herculea  slew  tbe  king  himself  is  ^^^^ 
{Ihod.  Sic,  4.44  )  T'inally,  some  innova'jr.  gsW 
robably  by  this  passage  of  Liodonis,  would  Ktaw 
ave  changed  avv  Bopr^  in  the  text  of  ApiW** 


(3,  \5,  4),  into  oi-v  Rrp'r^f 


and  hence  sren : 


_  l©l|rn«<>'«'«»l«^e««laf  '<<n'thtf'coa«t^0^^r»ee, 


other  version  of  the  fable,  mat  Phineus  had  b*rt  Mia^- 
ed  by  the  sona  of  Boms,  for  his  cruel  Uratnttt  of 
their  relatives.  {Heyne,  ad  ApoUoi ,  /  c )— IL  "Hi 
brother  of  Cepheus,  king  of  .Ethiopia.  Andronda 
daughter  of  the  latter,  had  been  promised  him  in  Rf- 
riage  ;  and  when  she  was  given  to  Peiaein.  a  coM^ 
arose,  in  which  Phincos  waa  changed  le  alina 
Gorgoii'a  bead  which  Perseus  had  hwi^ott  ^ 
{Yid.  Andromeda  and  Danae.) 
''**9mnrtk9,  T.  a  city  of  Sicily,  to  the  eaai  af  Gdi 
I<m  lW»  WourtieVn  ct^ast'.  Tt  wa.«'fr>nmlf  J  Vt  Pins'"*-' 
Vimi'iff  A#ric#nWltf,!wllo.  began  to  rtipi  Ae 

fl*fr<id  t»y  WJ»  "n^  «ify  Irh*!  i^^^n^l«^flt^■1jlf•<Wl?ft*_ 
iS^J,'S<.  ii9,';WhielvlaiW'bUee<rfcrrt'U.i« ♦r*'*^^ 

iptAci»'  PlirtiUfl*-  'cy^rt'*n«'^'  f«  ih(  h^^^m  i^^ 
btii  iAknoek  f  ttywsi^  vrty;t?onclusf?ve^frt»ifi  V^i*"^ 
ith&fp6}^hmi'\Wii  irttv^M'the'^eta  of'(Mi,'wi  '«* 

>«w*f.' 
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Awth  of  Ag»tboelM.  He  wm  ibe  fouder  of  Phintias, 
•city  of  Sicily  to  Uw  eaM  of  GoU.   (  Vid.  PbiotiM  1.) 

P^iLKolTuoM,  •  river  of  the  lower  world,  which 
#oUed  in  waves  of  fire.  Hence  iu  name  ^Aeyttiuv, 
(torn  i^yt-t,  "  to  bum."  The  god  of  the  ilrcam  wu 
UMby  ibepooto  tob«tlMMB«f  Cosjtw.  {Sm., 
Tk<h.,  4,  5^— Ammc.*  Tlywt^  1018.— 'Ktiy.,  JB»., 

FtaMOH.  I.  e  netireof  Trallia.  in  LydiB^ODeof  the 

Emperor  Hatirian"?  trcrJuien.  Hp  wroie  a  p;';ecn_-:5  of 
untver»al  chruuiclc,  LuiiuiiLuciiig  with  the  tirst  Uiym- 
pi&d.  since  he  r^erdLii  ^ii  liu'.  preceded  this  period 
M  iiihaloui.  In  (hie  work  b<:  recounted  all  the  evente 
tlMt  lied  taken  [^sco  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
during  iho  lour  years  of  each  Olympiad.  Hence  Jl 
bore  the  title  of  'O'/MfiTrtovmuv  xai  Xpovixuv  owo- 
yuyij  {**A  (foBtoHeit  of  Olympic  Conqueror*,  and  of 
Ewtnts").  lodependeotly  of  s  fragiuL ni,  which  appears 
lo  have  formed  the  intiaductioQ  to  the  work,  we  have 
•oly  remaining  of  it  whet  relatee  to  the  176th  Olym- 

[  :sd  Plwdos  ha«  y>r<>5»<'rved  this  for  if^  ;  niK)  from  this 
.t  woulu  appear  that  1  iiKgoti  coiititiL'd  liiiiiaeif  to  a 
•ifflple  cnumetatMO  of  fact:i,  without  taking  any  Uoo- 
y»  elMNii  onMBtBl  of  etjr^  or  without  accompeoying 
Ue  worfc  wkh  mf  nieeHOM.  Pbetioe,  therefore,  bad 
good  reason,  no  doobt,  to  consider  its  perusal  as  some- 
what iatigniDg.  The  loot  of  the  work,  however,  is  the 
MM  t*  M  lenMOlad,  mom  oaeiint  hietoriem  in  gen- 
eral negleet  chrr  r  r'aijY  too  mocb.  It  ,is  n  Tu  s 
work  that  Phlegon  made  mention  of  the  faiuous  eciiuce 
of  the  sun  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reifii  oTTuw* 
riQs,  whifh,  according  lo  him,  produced  so  yjfn'.  nn 
o^uriiy  laat  ibc  alaxs  were  seen  at  the  MXth  li  j  jr  uf 
ihe  day  (13  o'clock  at  noon),  and  which  was  hcloiu- 
^■■iwi  wilh  an  Mithi|«ekft.  It  was  the  eclipse  lUai  oc- 
— iwJt  oor 8«v{oor*» eraei6zimi.  {Etueb.,  ap.  Syn- 
crll.,  p.  3i5  )  N.itnerous  works  l»ave  eppearcd  in 
£oglaod  on  this  pa&sage  of  Phlegon,  where  toe  eclipse 
a  amtfi—i.  Among  theee,  to*  Miowing  may  be 
caemereted :  "  Syke$,  Distertalivn  upon  tkt  Edipxc 
mnUiami  by  PUegon,"  Lombn,  ITUS,  8vo.— "  The 
TteMMay  of  Phlegon  vindicaled,  «kc.,  by  W. 
torn,"  London,  1732,  6vo.  To  this  work  there  was  a 
reply  by  Syke»,  to  whom  Whiston  rejoined. — "Phle- 
gm a»mtfud  erUkaUy  ond  impartially,  by  John 
CkqMMn,"  LamUmt  1748»  6vo,  dtc. — W«  have  to* 
BuiMn;  two  WBall  worite  of  Phlegoii :  ono,  oodtled 
Uipi  Oarfiaaiuv.  "  Of  \rniiil:rfu'  'I'huig/t''  containing 
a  coliectwm  of  most  absurd  stones,  which  could  uuly 
kra*  bMB  aaie  by  a  man  equally  deetiUM*  of  critical 
scomcn  and^ound  j»)d({nicnt;  the  other  trrati  '•,  '  /'r , 
SMJ  vrfio  have  alttiinei  to  <l  very  adiunced  via  agr 
(Ilcpi  Mai(po6iuv),  and  is  a  dry  caulogue  of  individu- 
als who  bad  reached  lh«  age  of  100  to  140  yauce. 
PUe|i:oo  was  the  aothar  of  aevwal  other  works,  wbieh 
ire  now  lost,  such  as,  *^  An  At^ '.tfijnxent  of  the  MVri 
est  Qifutfiait"  a  "  JJescnptiou  of  •Sioiy,"  a  urea- 
tkm  mXmmn  AmMv,"  another  "  on  the  moot  Re- 
wtarkmiU  Pointo  of  thr  (  Vfy  of  Rome,'"  end  "«  Life 
^  Hodritn."  Spartianus  inlofms  us,  that  this  biog- 
m^y  was  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the  ooi- 
.  peror  httnscif,  who  borrowed  for  the  purpose  the  name 
o^  hi*  ireedmsD.  {Spart.,  Vtt.  hadr.,  16.)  Phlegon 
IS  thought  to  have  been  the  author  also  of  a  small 

mg*  m  Wk^  (INwsGcer  eo  voMfuiioif  antral  col 

Bvdiv-f containing  short  notirrs  af  Semiraoiii  Nl- 
loau,  6us.  The  best  ediuous  of  i'hlegon  eve^  tlitl  <rf 
Mmniam,  Imgd.  Btt.,  1680,  4to,  and  thet  of  Fkom, 
Hal.  I'f^Q  8vo,  containing  the  critical  obeervations 
wi  UasL  The  latter,  however,  which  is  very  negli- 
fn%  priaMd,  dteM  not  comprehend  the  work  on  re- 
■larkaM^  women.  This  Uet-BMOtioned  production 
was  published  by  Heeren,  in  the  BMiothek  fur  allc 
Lit.  umd  Kumt,  Nos.  VI.  and  VH  ,  after  a  MS  bc- 
tfpg  tfi  the  riniriil.  -h''*-  "r*  -^fiT-*  Tjrhfiin 


and  9kn  aaoihor  copy  which  was  in  the  Baroerioi 

library  at  Rome,  and  which  IJolstrnius  had  made 
ftom  a  t  lorexicc  MS.  (SchoU,  Jiisi.  Lit.,  vol.  4,  p. 
201,  se^^.}—ll.  One  of  the  four  horses  of  the  sua. 
The  name  moena  "  the  Burning  one"  {^Tieyuv,  from 
^Xtyu,  ''to  htm").  (Ortd,  Met.,  2,  154.)  The 
tumee  of  iLc  Sun-guu's  steeds  arc  diDerently  given  by 
difierent  poeis.  (Consult  Muniej,  »d  Uygm'tJoAu 
l^.—Spanheim,  ad  CdUm.,  U.  imIkL,  160.) 

Phlkura,!,  iht  earln  r  uhxne  of  the  peninsula  of  Pal- 
lene  in  Thrace  (aJitrwaid  Macedonia).  l'h«  sppeiis> 
tion  u  derived  from  ^^yu,  "  to  burn,'*  and  the  place 
was  fabled  to  liave  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the 
gods  and  the  earth-born  Titans.  The  spot  moai  prob* 
ably  had  been  volcanic  at  an  early  period.  (Pind.* 
Nem.,  1,  lW.—Sek>l.  tt  Bockh,  ad  ioc.)—lL  Mon 
commonly  Phlegnei  Campi,  a  region  of  Italy,  respeot> 
ing  which  a  tradition  was  iclaled  similar  to  that  in  the 
case  of  the  peninsula  of  Palieoe.  (  Vtd.  Phlegia  1.) 
The  tanitoiy  of  Italy  thaa  dananuoalad  kani  pan 
of  ancient  Campania,  and  appears  to  have  cipericnced 
iQ  a  very  groat,  degieis  dealructive  effects  of  sub- 
terraneous fires.  Here  we  find  Mount  Varavios ;  the 
SolfaterrOy  stdl  smoking,  as  the  poets  hsve  pretended, 
from  Jupiter's  thunder  ;  the  MoHie  Nuovo,  which  was 
suddenly  thrown  up  from  the  bowels  ol  the  earth  on 
the  daj  of  St.  Michaai'a  feast,  ut  the  jrear  1638  \  (ha 
Afoul*  Burhtra^  fomerly  Mona  Oauroa  t  the  grotto  of 
the  Sybil ;  the  uoiious  and  gloomy  lakes  of  Avernue 
and  Acheroi),  <kc.  it  u  not  improbable  liiat  tliese 
objects  tenified  the  Graaka  in  Ch«r  first  voysges  to 
the  coast,  snd  that  t!.i  y  v  i  re  nfrf  r^ard  cAibelliahcd 
aad  exaggerated  by  ilie  imit.)  ^ua  iichuii  uf  the  poela. 
(P/i«.,  3,  b.—SU.  Jiai.,  8,  b-iO.—rroperl.,  1,  20,8.) 

PHLBuirjB  (4^Ae^t).  the  folUiwaia  of  Phle^aa.  im 
Boeotia.    (Vid.  Phlegyas.) 

I'hlkoyas,  son  of  Mars  and  Chrysogencs,  the 
daughtex,  of  Uaimua.  Pausauias  relates  (tf,  34^  that 
the  conairy  about  Orehomanus  in  Bceotia  waa  fiiat 
j>osse«»ed  by  Aj.drfv;%  the  son  of  ihc  river  Peneus, 
who  osmed  it  from  hiiuscli  Andreis.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded hyhiaeon  £leocles,  who  is  said  to  have  baan 
the  hrst  that  sacrificed  to  the  Graces.  Eteocies  gave 
a  portiou  of  his  territory  to  Halmtis,  the  son  of  ^sy- 
plius  of  Corinth,  to  whose  po^ll;rlly,  on  Eitoclts  dy- 
ing childless,  the  kingdom  came;  for  Halmus  bid 
two  datjghiers,  Cbrysogenea  and  Chryse,  tba  fonnar 

of  whom,  as  we  ha  si  .i!  ready  »aid,  became  hy  Mara 
the  mother  of  Pblegyas  ;  the  klivr  bore  lo  ^leptune  « 
son  named  Minyas.  Plilegyas  obtained  the  dominioo 
a^xt'T  Etfuclrs,  nnd  natntd  the  country  Pblegyonitia. 
He  also  buiit  a  city  called  Pblegya,  into  which  he 
collected  the  brave&i  ^^du  ora  of  Greece.  These  sep- 
arated themselves  fiuia  liie  other  uaople  of  the  coon* 
try,  snd  took  to  robbing  and  plundering.  They  avan 
V  entured  to  as-ssil  and  burn  tha  temple  of  Delphi ;  and 
Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  impiety,  finally  destroyed 
tbeoi  with  lightning  and  postilence  A  few  only  es- 
caped to  Phocis.  (KeightUys  Mi/th  ry-  i'  316 
The  Pblbgyaiis  are  regarded  by  liuumiiiiii  as  belong- 
ing to  the  uuiverssi  tradition  of  an  impioya  people  be- 
ing d(^«troycd  by  fire  from  heaven.  Mullar  nguit 
the  i'tilcgyans  as  being  the  same  with  tha  I<apithw 
and  the  military  chss  ol  the  Minyans.  7'heir  name 
onbabty  (♦A<|vai,  from  "to  6arn")  gave  oc- 

easiontothalafendorthairdectnietioo.  (Ju^fftlfay. 

(■  c.) 

Phlius,  a  small  independent  republic  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesoe,  adjoinh^  Connih  and  Sicyon  on  tha  noithi 
Arcailia  on  the  west,  and  ilie  NcmeanandCleonnan  dis- 
tricts of  Afgolis  on  the  south  and  aouthesst.  (Strabo, 
388.)  It  ia  aoOMimes,  however,  referred  to  Argolis, 
since  Homer  ropraaanto  it,  under  tha  early  name  ol 
Arcthyrea,  as  dependant  on  the  kiogdon  of  MycaMi. 
(//.,  2,  569.)  The  remains  of  iLl  c:*.y  of  Phlius  are 
to  ha  acan  not  iac  fioui  Agiot  (Miorgtoe,  on  the  road 
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io  the  Uke  of  Sc^TOphalii  In  Avndit.  JKn.  af 

PktMJKA,  •  nnrMnM  town  of  fMia,  ia  Aih  Mioflr, 

MRithwe^t  of  Cym.-T.  .titI  thf  most  iMnthem  of  (he 
lonMn  citiet.  It  wa>  fouitded,  as  PftUMOias  reports, 
by  MOM  •nugffuito  ef  PItocis,  under  the  gofdaac««f 
two  Athenian  rhtefs,  named  Philogenes  and  Damon 
The  city  was  built,  with  the  ronteni  of  the  Cym««ns, 
on  part  of  their  territory  ;  nor  was  »t  tncl«d«d  in  the 
Ionian  conf«<w»cy  till  iu  citiuoa  bad  csoaMited  to 
place  at  the  hetd  of  tbe  goremtnent  prtnece  of  Ibe  tin« 
of  (^odnis.  It-  f.iM  iirablp  situation  for  cotnnierce 
made  ii  known  from  a  rerj  ttrly  period;  mmI,  m  Mile* 
n>  enjoved  diiMMl  exdoMrtly  om  Inda  of  lb*  Eov- 
ine,  w)  I^^MK"!  :i  \w\  become  posscMed  of  great  mari- 
time aactfodancy  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
POtlL  TIM  fiolonj  of  Aldb  in  Corsica  was  of  Pho- 
csan  orffin,  nnd  Phoc»an  Te««el«  traded  to  Tartessns 
and  the  aouthweatem  coast  of  Spain.  It  wan  in  ihe.<e 
dirtlllt  Voyacee,  no  doubt,  that  thoir  long  Teseela  of 
fifty  oara,  which  they  had  adopted  from  the  Cartha* 
giniana,  were  commonly  employed  ;  and  they  would 
aeem  to  have  been  the  firnt  of  ibc  (Jret'ks  Utat  em- 
pk>yed  ahipe  of  this  constnictioa.  iihrodL,  1,  1<I3.) 
Hefodotm  infefOM  ve,  that  tha  PImmubum  wvm  llw 
first  Grf^rlc^  '.hat  made  their  countrymen  ncquainled 
with  the  Adriatic,  and  the  coasts  of  Tyrrlienia  and 
8p«in.  Tartesaua  waa  tiie  apot  which  they  most  fre- 
quented ;  and  ihcv  so  conciliated  the  favour  of  Ar^an 
thonius,  sovereign  of  the  country,  that  he  »ougiil  to 
induce  them  to  leave  Ionia  and  eettle  in  hia  dominions. 
On  their  dacltniqg  tbii  offer,  he  muniflcently  presented 
thetn  with  •  Urge  ram  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  stronjj  line  of  forlificutions  aronrid  tlu-tr  citv, 
•  precaution  which  the  growing  power  of  the  Median 
empire  eeemed  to  render  neeeeeary.  The  hittorian 
o^^(.r^.pg  that  the  liberality  of  the  IJ)CTian  »ovcreif;ii 
was  attested  by  the  circuit  of  Us  walls,  which  were 
•everri  ttadia  in  length,  and  by  the  size  and  aoHd  can> 
•truction  of  the  stonwi  employed  PhocTn  was  one 
of  tlic  first  Ionian  cities  besieged  by  thu  arnty  of 
Cyrus  under  the  command  of  Harpagua.  Having  in- 
vaated  the  place,  be  •ommoned  the  Inhabitanu  to  aur- 
render,  deelanng  tbat  it  woold  be  a  aeflldent  token 

of  subrni-'tion  if  thcy  would  pull  down  one  battle- 
ment of  ihf  ir  wall,  and  consecrate  one  dwelling  in ! 
their  city    The  Phocvans,  aware  that  to  comply  with  t 
this  demand  was  to  forfeit  their  iiulepondenco,  bm  ' 
conscious  also  of  their  in<ibility  to  rt^ist  the  over- 
whelming power  of  Cyrus,  determined  in  a^tidon 
their  native  soil,  and  seek  their  fortone  in  another 
dime.    Havinf  fomrted  this  resolution,  and  obtained 
from  ihn  Persian  general  a  truce  of  one  dnv.  vinder  the 

Erotence  of  a  wim  to  deliberate  on  hia  propoaal,  tiny 
lonehed  thehr  ahipe,  and,  erobariting  with  their  wivee 
and  children,  and  ihe'r  most  valuable  effpci^.  sailed  to 
Chios.  On  their  arrtral  in  that  island,  thcy  sought  to 
parebaae  the  CEnusss,  a  neighbouring  group  of  isl- 
arids.  belonging  to  the  Chians;  but  the  people  of  Chi- 
os, fearing  a  diminution  of  their  own  commerce  from 
such  active  neiirhfiours,  refused  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  and  the  Phocnans  reaolfed  to  aail  to  Comica, 
where,  twenty  years  prior  to  theae  erenti,  they  had 
founded  a  town  named  Alalia  Before  siilin^  ihithor. 
itoweTer,  they  touched  at  Phocsa,  and,  having  sor- 
priaed  the  Persian  garrison  left  there  by  Harpagua, 
put  it  to  the  sword.  Thrv  thrn  lioutul  tliemvelve"  bs 
a  solemn  oath  to  abandon  their  nativij  Imid,  and  noi  to 
telurn  to  It  until  a  mjss  of  iron  which  thcy  cast  into  the 
sea  should  ri'*c  to  the  snrfice.  NcvertheIo!<»,  one  half 
of  their  number,  overcome  by  the  feelings  which  the 
sight  of  their  city  recalled  to  iheir  minds,  eotild  net  be 
prevailed  upon  to  forsake  it  a  aeeond  time.  The  rest 
centinoed  th«r  voyage  to  Conica,  and  were  well  re- 
eeived  by  their  countrymen  n';,  '-'.''id  in  the  isl- 
iiid    Darioj^the  five  yean  tu  wliicb  they  remained 


there,  they  rendered  themselves  fmnidabte  to 
rouodiiw  oatioDs  bytheir  ptneiaa  aad  deprtdatt-)w,ti 
dwt  at  Migth  the  Tneeane  aad  CanhaginiaDi  untttj 

their  forces  to  check  the»e  aggressors  and  desirov  tkeir 
power.  The  hostile  f  cets  met  m  the  Sanhtiiaa 
and,  after  a  most  obotmatr  engagement,  ika  Amo. 
ans  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  entmv.  "Ditr 
tamed,  however,  so  grtat  a  loss  in  ihe  conlct,  hiti 
their  ahipa  were  eo  crippled,  that,  despairing  of  bains 
able  to  continoe  the  coateet  ipiost  their  peiwti 
foes,  they  reeolved  to  ahendew  Corsica,  and  proend 
to  Khegium  in  Italy.  Soon  after  their  arrifil  m  tht 
port,  they  were  peraoaded  to  aettle  at  Velia  ei 
m  Iioeania,  by  a  citisen  of  PiNidenn.  TUaaaotil 
Ony  became,  m  process  of  time,  i  conjidfribk  ii^ 
flourishing  town.  {Herod.,  \,  ttq^.}—\i  it  t^ 
markable  that  Hewdotaa,  In  thia  dcuilcd  acceuat  K 
the  settlements  made  at  diflerent  times  b\  the  PWs- 
ans,  should  have  made  no  mention  of  the  mofii  im^'or- 
timt  and  celebrated  of  their  foundations,  namtlj  Mu- 
silia,  or  the  modem  Marstille,  which  ha  Deuctasah 
once,  and  that  incidentally,  and  not  as  a  Pbaia  e» 
ony  (fi,  9)  Thucydides,  however,  diitmetlr  ucnbei 
the  oriftn  of  that  city  to  the  Pbocaaaoa  (1,  lS),u  iha 
Styabo,  who  enteiv  Tery  folly  into  the  hoMf  sf  thtt 
event  {Strah  ,  179,  »eqq  hi.  — fomprt  Lfr , 
5,34. — Athfruru*,  13,  p  blti  ~  SUph Hai  , 
JdaoaaXta.)  It  is  probable  that  Maatilia  bad  beta 
ready  fom  flrd  l>y  the  Pboc«ai)>,  before  tfjfT  wrr» 
forced  by  me  l^ersiaii*  to  abandon  lorua ,  iiidiiitlbe 
Corsican  settlement  was  but  an  offset  of  the  pnaciptl 
colony — Phoc«a  Itill  continued  to  eiiit  eiitf  lb 
Persian  dominion,  but  greatly  redncel  hi  popMN 
atid  commerce.  This  is  apparent  from  the  firlofiti 
having  been  able  to  coninbota  only  ihrca  ahpniic 
combmed  fleet  of  the  rotnlted  loaina  utnM  « 
I.ade  Little  mention  is  made  of  Phoc^i  w^jf^ufia 
to  the  evenU  of  thia  insiuTectioD.  iTIncyi.,  ^ 21} 
Some  cemmiea  ktnr,  hownear,  it  la  wiciitri  Urf 


a«  &  town  of  !tome  sire  and  ronseqiienee,  on  i 
of  its  being  besieged  by  a  Konun  iiaval  foict,  ia  ill 
war  against  Anliochus  (Lie  ,  87,81)  "Tbstm." 
aaya  Uiehlatorian.  ataiMla  at  the  botten  af  atay.nd 
is  of  an  Oblong  sha  pe  The  wall  ewBowpuwit 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  lerglh,  and  l'n<rti  ccrtri^a 
into  a  narrow,  wedge-like  form,  which  pjaet  u«» 
call  Aofiirr^p  fl.*mpler.  Of  *fAe  Hgkkntc').  Tbs 
breridib  hi  rt:  is  om-  inousjTid  two  hundred  pac*^;  ind 
a  tongue  of  land,  mi  retching  out  aboat  a  miir  isniii 
the  »ea,  divides  the  bay  nearly  in  the  m\Uk,  u  il 
with  a  line,  and  where  it  is  connaetad  with  tb«  aaiB 
land  by  a  narrow  isthmua,  so  as  to  fcrm  tm  mj 
safe  harbouni,  one  on  each  side.  The  one  ihM  fr«nt» 
the  aooth  is  caUed  Nai»uthmos,  the  stition  iw  «fef«> 
from  the  oirtematanco  of  ila  being  capable  of  eaatan- 
int:  a  vast  number;  the  other  is  close  to  I.trnffr" 
We  can  trace  the  existence  of  Phocsa  lAiougb  uk 
Crsars  by  means  of  ita  coina,  and  Pliny  (5, 31)^*1 
even  down  to  the  latent  period  of  the  BytantinesiBfBI. 
with  the  help  of  the  «nna!i»ts  and  ecciesiaslieal  »r- 
ters  ( HtVrof /. .  Syneed  ,  ]k  im —Att.  Cenal  Ef^ «f 
CmKtl  Ckaleed  )  We  teani  from  Michael  Decai(imi 
p.  89).  thtt  a  new  town  was  baiH  not  fcrfteai 
cient  site,  which  !<ltll  retains  the  name  of  Pn-'rfii  W< 
gia,  by  aeme  GcooeaOt  in  the  raign  of  AiaontiL  IV), 
as  Chandler  infainw  na  iTnmU  ta  Aak  Mm,  ^ 
9R).  is  situated  on  the  islhniu-*  meiitiorifd  itvn  in 
Livy's  description.  (Cravuft  Atxa  Afiaor.wL  l.p 
390,  i>e7f  .->ftemM0,  Oa^irtfkf  tf  Wem^ 

vol       p  ft  > 

PiiocioN,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  boiti  lomt 
B  C.  A  common,  but.  perhaps,  too  easilv  itniui 
tradition,  made  him  of  obaeare  origin,  iml  thesoe^*^ 
a  turner  Be  thia  ae  it  may,  he  cefiaini*  leeeisiB  • 
careful  cducntmn,  and  altrrded  the  iccti;ris  of  ^-'^ 
and  afterward  of  Xenoc rales.  Pbecwn  was  n^' 
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ibltr.  in  a  corrupt  agr.for  pority  ar.tl  simpliritv  of  char- 
acter, End,  ibouab  he  crreti  lu  Ais  political  view*,  ytt 
u  ku  |»Ml*  fUlttoat  he  ctrUiolx  d«««rTed  tha  ptise 
of  •  TUtoous  and  excdJeot  man.  His  fint  wnrice  in 
waifue  wu  uoder  Chabrits,  to  whom  he  proved  him- 
•ri^on  many  occasions,  of  signal  uiility,  urging  hiiii  on 
whia  too  alow  in  his  OMisUeae,  tnd  oodMf  ouiiog  to 
him  to  act  eeoAf  wbwi  omMMNMbly  triobnt. 
In  this  way  lie  t". (.nt  jiulv  <,'aii:ej  a  remarkable  ascend- 
ancy over  ihat  comuuuuicx,  so  ibat  Cilabrias  iiUruated 
liM  with  the  moat  imporUnt  ceoaiwiona,  and  assign- 
f>S  tn  hirn  the  mo^t  prominent  commniiils.  In  ttie 
oavai  btiuie  tought  oli  IMaxoa,  Pbocion  ii&d  cliaigc  of 
the  left  wing  of  Um  flaot,  and  oaaUibuted  eaaeniiaUy, 
bjr  hia  gallant  bearing,  to  the  auecess  of  tb«  day.  Th'^ 
Atbeoiaas  began  now  lo  regard  him  as  one  who  v 
promise  of  di^^tinguished  usefulness  tu  liic  ^taie  In 
aatariog  oo  public  a&ira,  Pbocioo  apoeara  to  have  ta- 
fcaa  Arwtidaa  aad  Paridaa  fiwhia  aMaala,  and  to  hate 
LnJt  :ivoL:reJ  to  attain  to  eminence  in  both  civil  and 
miliary  ailars,  a  umon  of  cbaiactera  by  no  nu-atis 
in  his  time.    He  waa  daelad  general  five- 


and^or.v  times,  uithout  having  once  attended  at  the 
eiecuoa;  having  been  always  appointed  in  his  absence, 
M  lha  fitaa  motion  of  his  counirymaiL  Tbia  waa  the 
man  boooorable  to  him,  as  Phocion  waa  ana  who  gen- 
cnlly  opposed  their  inclinations,  and  never  said  or  did 
aoythiog  with  a  view  to  rccomrmnd  iuinsclf.  In  his 
aMlitaij  cMMciiji  Pbocion  aignaliaed  biuMclf  on  scv- 
aid  eBeaaiona.  Ha  delaatad  the  fiwaaa  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  wh  cli  that  monarrh  hn  1  t*cnt  into  Euboea, 
with  the  View  of  getting  a  footing  in  that  island  :  lui 
aavad  Byaaatiaoi  bam  Philip;  took  several  of  his 
shrps,  and  recovered  many  cities  which  liad  been  i{ar- 
mooed  by  his  troops.  As  a  sUlcsinan.  however,  Pho- 
cton  seems  less  deserving  of  praise.  His  great  error 
waa  toa  atieii||  aa  attachment  to  pacific  raiatiooa  with 
Maaadoa,  a  Itne  of  policy  which  brought  him  into  di- 
rect coltiaion  with  Detnoothenes,  though  it  bubsequent- 
)j  aecured  for  him  the  favour  of  Alexander.  In  this, 
hawiaiaa,  then  tvaa  aething  conraiH :  the  principles  of 
FhocioQ  were  pnrc,  and  nis  desire  for  peace  was  a 
atBcere  one  ;  but  his  great  fault  was  in  despairing  too 
^aadiiy  of  his  country.  Aiaiaikdar,  ta  testify  his  re- 
gard for  Phocion,  sent  him  a  praaent  of  lOU  talents, 
which  the  latter,  however,  unhesitatingly  refused. 
The  same  mooareh  offered  him  hia  choice  of  one  of 
ii»«r  Aaiatie  aitiaa;  bat  Phaeian  again  dacUned  the 
oft,  and  Alaiaadar  diad  aoon  afkaiwaid.  Wa  find 
Phocion,  at  a  later  period,  in  pursuance  of  hia  usual 
Iiae  of  policy,  opposu^  the  Lamiao  war ;  and.  in  con- 
aa^wnca,  aent  to  Antipater  to  treat  nt  paaaa,  when 
that  war  had  eventi;:itf  r!  tmsurrrssftilly  for  Athens. 
Waea  ihm  city  had  submiitcd,  and  a  Macedonian  gar- 
(iaoa  sua  ptaaad  in  Monychia,  the  lAud  artharity  at 
Athena  via*  vetted  in  Phocion,  who  was  recommended 
hj  hia  saperior  character  and  talenta.  and  by  the  high 
csieeni  in  which  he  was  known  to  be  held  by  Antipater. 
Oo  the  daatb  of  the  latter,  howavw,  new  tioublaa  com 
Msaad.  Pdy^HNvhon)  The  Athenian  neo- 

pla  held  an  ass4>mbly,  with  every  cirrumstjiirr  nf  m- 
aalt  and  confusion,  in  which  they  voted  the  complete 
fa  aalalilisbment  of  democracy,  and  the  death  or  ban- 
ishment of  all  who  had  borne  otiicc  in  the  oligarchy,  of 
■siMun  tbe  mc^.  conspicuous  was  Phocion.  The  elites 
iad  to  tjM  cacsp  of  Alexander,  son  of  Pdyapecchon,  and 
vnnaant  by  him  to  his  father,  and  recomnMiHied  to  his 
tmmK.  Thoy  were  followed  thither  by  an  Athenian 
embassy,  sent  to  accuse  them  and  to  demand  their  sur- 
MiMier.  Polyapcrcboa  baaely  §ava  op  the  fugitives, 
ai  vmd,  «a  ataod  Aair  trial  bvt,  in  troth,  to  perish  by 
the  party  fury  of  their  billerfst  (■inMnir<;  the 
nctuBs  were  brought  before  the  assembly,  their  voices 
«aaa  dioarned  by  tha  daiaaar  oT  thalr  jndgae,  who 

were  mOK'.ly  of  the  per«'On«  newly  restorrd  to  a  sharr 
ta  me  govenuntinl,  from  which  they  had  been  excluded 


after  the  victory  of  Antipater.  Eyctj  one  vras  booted 
down  who  attempted  to  speak  io  favour  of  the  accaa^d, 
and  a  tumultuous  vote  was  passed  coadaauungall  tha 
prisouers  to  death.  They  were  for  the  nu>st  part  maA 
of  distinguished  rank  and  reapectable  character,  iod, 
while  their  hard  fate  aifi-cttd  many  with  pity  and  coa- 
ateroation*  there  were  others  who  vented  in  ioanlta 
that  anvioua  malice  wfaieh,  whila  its  objaela  w«rp  m 
prosperity,  had  been  nnuli-iitly  suppressed.  Oin  uf 
iheea  wretches  is  said  lo  have  spit  on  Phocion  as  he 
waa  led  to  prison ;  hat  the  outrage  failed  to  rufle  the 
composure  of  the  captive,  who  only  looked  towards 
the  magistrates  and  asked,  "  Will  uo  one  stop  tbia 
man's  mderciicy  V  lUtom  ha  diank  the  hemlock  ha 
was  askod  if  he  had  any  naaaage  for  his  son  Phocua : 
I  "  Only,"  he  said,  "  not  to  bear  a  grudge  against  the 
I  .\then1an3  "  As  the  draught  prepared  proved  not  suf- 
ficient for  ail.  and  tha  Jailer  daauittded  to  be  paid  for 
a  fradi  aapply,  be  deaiiad  one  of  hia  firienda  to  aatid^ 
t!)c  man,  observing  that  Athens  was  a  place  where 
one  could  not  even  die  for  nothing.  His  itodj,  ac- 
cording  to  law  in  caaea  of  treason,  was  carried  to  tha 
waste  ground  between  Mcgaris  and  .Vttira,  where,  as 
his  friends  did  not  veulute  lo  tuke  part  in  the  funeral 
obsequies,  it  rcceiv^  the  last  officaa  60m  the  hands 
of  hirelings  and  strangers.  Hia  hmiaa  weca  coUectad 
by  a  Megarian  woman,  whointarred  them  by  the  haarth 
of  her  dwelling,  as  a  sacred  dcposite  for  better  trrie* 
When  tha  angry  passions  of  the  people  had  subsided, 
the  raroambisoee  of  hia  viitoea  revived.  His  bones 
were  broun^it  t  ick  to  Athens  and  publicly  interred, 
and  a  bronze  statue  was  crcctici  to  his  memory.  Ag- 
nonidcs,  one  of  thosa  most  instrumental  in  effecting 
his  cotidc  nination,  bad  sentence  of  death  passed  against 
him  by  the  popular  assembly,  and  two  of  his  other  ac- 
cusers havil^  fled  from  the  city,  were  overtaki  n  by 
the  vengeanca  of  Phocna.  Thaae  were  effects  of  a 
change  rather  hi  tha  timea  than  m  tha  opinions  «f 
men.  Bat  the  more  the  Athmnns  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  prospect  of  permanent  subjection  to  for- 
eign rale,  the  better  they  were  disposed  to  revere  tha 
character  of  Phocion.  Had  he  lived  in  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, he  might  have  served  Lis  country,  like  Nteiaa, 
with  unsnllied  hanour.  In  a  later  age  he  might  have 
passed  his  life  in  peaceful  obacnri^.  Hia  M  fall  an 
dark  and  troubled  times,  whan  it  was  difSevIt  to  att 
with  dignity,  and  when  the  best  patriot  might  I  e  in 
clinad  to  daapair.  But  he  despaired  and  yet  acted. 
Ha  daapairedttoi  merely  of  his  country,  which  aiif 
one  m:i\  innocently  do;  but  ;il'-o  for  her,  which  no 
man  has  a  right  to  do.  w  ould  have  forced  her  to 
despair  of  herself.  Ha  nsiatad  every  attempt  tlMt 
was  ninJc  h\'  bolder  and  more  sanguine  patriota  lOfa> 
store  her  independeoc«.  He  did  not  withdraw  irom 
public  life :  he  acted  as  the  tool  of  his  country's  ene- 
mies, as  the  servant  of  a  foreign  master :  content  to 
mitigate  the  pressure  of  tha  degrading  voke  which  ha 
had  helped  to  impose.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
be  descended  lower  and  lower,  constant  only  in  his 
opposition  to  whitavDr  hore  the  aapaet  of  Baedatn. 
Till  f. How  who  spat  on  him.  in  his  way  to  execution, 
was  perhaps  a  mox&  estimable  person  than  the  man 
to  whom  he  would  have  satrendered  Athens  as  wall 
as  himself  He  left  a  character  politicallv 
doubtful :  one  which  his  private  worth  uiBna  not 
from  the  infamy  that  clings  to  the  names  of  n  f'.i'lime- 
don  and  a  Deraadaa:  a  wamii^  to  all  who  m»yb» 
placed  in  like  cfaeiimlaneas,  to  than  ma  *»ittfillH 
whether  they  value  their  own  peace  or  the  aeteem  01 
posterity.  {PbU.,  Vit.  Pkoc  —  ThirltoaWt  Greect, 
Tol.  7,  p.  MS,  #«a.)  . 

Phocis,  a  small  tract  of  country  in  Greece  rrop<»» 
bordering  on  the  I^ocn  Oiol«  and  Doris  to  the  waat 
and  northweat,  and  tha  Opantisn  Locn  to  the  north, 
while  to  thr  cast  it  was  bounded  by  tha  BflMtian  lat- 
ntory,  and  to  the  sooth  by  tha  Corintbtan  Gulf.  (Sfr^- 
'  1M7 
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BO,  il6.)  bm  tppelUuioo  wm  tud  to  be  derived  from 
Pboeiw  die  eon  of  ^eeoe.   (Pautmt. ,  1, 4.— JSutted. 

md  II.,  2,  r)19.)    The  more  ancient  inhabitnntB  of  ihe 
^)yotry  were  probably  of  the  mce  of  the  Leleget ;  but 
the  DBine  of  Pbocians  already  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
the  aioge  of  Troy,  since  wc  f     •hem  cnnmerated  in 
Homer's  catalogue  of  Grecian  wamora.    {R.,  2, 517.) 
From  Herodotus  we  learn  that,  prior  to  the  Persian 
invasion,  the  Phocians  had  been  much  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Thcssalians,  and  bad  often  succrasfully  re< 
sisted  the  invaaionsof  thai  people  (8,  27,  seijij  — Pau- 
mh.,  10, 1).    But  when  the  de&le  of  Tbennc^yls  wu 
fiMGed      the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Thewihim,  who 
bad  espoused  the  cause  of  that  monarch,  are  said  to 
have  urged  him,  out  of  enmity  to  the  Pbocians,  to  rav- 
age aild  by  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  territory  of 
this  people.    {Herod  ,  8,  32  )    Delphi  and  Parnassus 
on  this  occasion  served  as  places  of  refuge  for  many 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants ;  but  numben  fell  iato 
(be  hand  a  of  the  victonooe  Pnaiain,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  their  ranks  onder  the  command  of 
Mardoiiiu^.    {ficrod,  9,  17.)    Thty  seized,  however, 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  joining  their  fellow-couotry- 
man  in  arms ;  and  many  of  the  Fteniian%  who  ware 
dispersed  after  the  rout  of  Platca,  arc  Hatd  to  have 
(kUen  victims  to  their  revengeful  fury.    (Herod.,  9,  31. 
— PMuan-t  10,  S.)— A  litUa  |irior  to  the  Peloponne* 
sian  war,  a  dispute  nrosc  rcfpccting  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi, which  throaioiied  to  involve  ui  Uosulilies  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  f  ireoce.    This  edifice  was  claimed  ap- 
puently  by  the  Pbociane  ae  the  common  proparty  of 
the  whole  nation,  wheiaae  the  Delphiana  aeeerted  it 
to  bo  thcLT  own  exclusive  poasession.    The  Laceda;- 
monians  aro  said  by  Tboeydidee  to  have  declared  in 
favour  of  the  letter,  whoee  canea  thay  maintained  by 
fercc  of  arms.    The  .Athenians,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  no  less  favourable  to  the  Pbocians,  and,  on  the 
latraat  of  the  Spartan  forces,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
occupy  the  temple,  snd  deliver  it  into  their  bands. 
The  service  thus  rendered  by  the  Athenians  aecms 
greatly  to  have  cemented  the  ties  of  friendly  union 
which  already  aobsietad  between  the  two  repubUea. 
(Ttiucyd.,  3,  95.) — After  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  Pho- 
cis,  as  wo  Itarn  from  Xeiioplion,  became  subject  for  a 
time  to  Baotia  {Hist.  Gt.,  6,  b,  23),  until  a  change  of 
cfreumsLiiicrs  i^uve  a  new  impulse  to  the  character  of 
this  sm.ill  republic,  and  called  forth  all  the  energies  of 
the  people  in  dcfuncc  of  their  country.    A  fine  had 
bean  imposed  on  them  by  an  a^et  Of  tna  Amphictvons 
Ibraome  reason,  which  PWuianiaa  profeeses  not  to  nave 
been  able  to  aseeitain,  and  which  they  themselves  con- 
Caivtd  to  be  wliolly  unmerited.    Diodorus  assert.?  that 
it  was  io  consequence  of  their  having  cultivated  a 
part  of  ^  CIrrheen  tartUoiY  whieh  had  been  dadarad 
sacred        28)     By  the  advicrj  of  Philomchis,  a  Pho- 
cian  high  in  rank  and  estimation,  it  waa  determined 
to  oppoea  tha  azaeotion  of  tha  boitila  daerae,  and,  in 
order  mor«  eflrecfwally  to  secure  the  n^e^ti"  of  resist- 
ance, to  seize  upon  the  temple  of  Deljiiii  and  its  trcas- 
urea.    This  measure  having  been  carried  into  imme- 
diate execution,  they  wt  rf>  thus  fomiahed  with  abun- 
dhnt  supplies  for  raising'  U'.y:>\m  to  defend  Uieir  country. 

(Fn(«ait.,  10,  ^.—Diod:  Sic,  I.  c.)  These  events  led 
Io  what  the  Greek  historians  have  termed  the  Sacred 
War,  which  broke  out  in  the  second  year  of  tha  KMth 
OK  rnpiid,  n  C.  356.  The  Thebans  were  the  first  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  religioo,  which  liad  been 
thus  openly  viobtad  by  the  Phaeiam ;  and,  in  a  battle 
that  took  place  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, the  latter  wore  defeated  with  considerable  loss, 
and  their  leader  Philomelus  perished  in  the  rout  which 
aiuued.  (JDtod.  Sic.,  16,  SL^Poumii.,  10, 2.)  The 
Phoeiens,  however,  were  not  intimidated  by  this  ill 
succcs!(,  and,  having  raised  a  fresh  armv,  headed  bv 
Onomarchus,  they  obtain«i  several  important  advan- 
'      egains^he  Amphietfonla  anqrtwrtwllhstanding 


the  accession  of  Philip  of  MaMdoa  to  thaeonfeitnM 
OnonHRhiiB,  havitig  onitad  lii  ibicss  ertA  tboM  4 
I.ycophron.  tyrant  of  Pbera?,  then  at  war  witJi  pyk 
was  enabled  to  vaoquiah  the  latter  ia  two  Titmrisw 
engage mooti,  and  eoopsl  hha  la  sisiMinTtaml,. 
Philip,  however,  waa  soon  m  a  sutc  to  resu-Tie  hosut 
itiea  and  re-enter  Tbeasaly,  when  a  thud  bnla  mm 
fought,  which  termioated  in  thediscomfitnreoddaidk 
of  UDomarehoa.  Piodorai  asserts  that  be  wu  uktt 
prisoner,  and  pat  to  daaA  by  order  of  Philip ;  Ptim. 
nias,  that  he  perished  bv  the  hands  of  his  own  widicni 
(Dtod.  Sie.,  10,  86.— Pottsaa..  10,2.)  Hswatisi. 
eaeded  by  his  hniCher  Phaylhi^  who  tt  first  appnn 
to  have  been  successful,  but  was  at  !i  rr^  fenbown 
in  several  engagements  with  the  Bcrotun  troops ;  tai 
was  soon  after  seized  with  a  diooider  which  tenuMd 
fatally.  On  his  death  the  commatvd  devolvfd  apot 
Pbalacus,  who,  according  to  i'au^anias  [10,  2),  wu 
his  son,  but  Diodorus  af^nns  that  he  was  the  ma  of 
Onomarchus.  Thia  leader  being  not  l<Hig  after  it- 
posed,  the  army  waa  intmatcd  Io  a  commiMioB,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Philo,  whose  total  want  of  prowj 
soon  became  eviideot,  by  the  disappeafance  of  liip 
sooM  6om  tha  sacred  tiaasaiy.  m«n,iBenis> 

iuence,  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  put  to  ia'ii.. 
>iodorus  estimates  the  whole  amount  of  wki  mu  u- 
ken  from  Delphi  doaagtha  war  at  10,000  talcnu  (18, 
56).  Phalajcas  was  now  restored  to  thccominaid; 
but,  finding  the  resources  of  the  state  ceaxlj  cLbua- 
ed,  and  Philip  being  placod  by  the  AmphictvoeiccoaB. 
cil  at  the  bead  of  tliair  foiMs,  he  detflMd  all  Mmi 
resiaunce  useless,  end  aobmittad  t0tleKflifsfMK•• 
don  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  v^ii'a  lui 
troops  to  the  Pelopoimesus.  This  coa«eDUa&  potu 
end  at  onea  to  tha  SKrad  War,  after  a  dantioe  «f 
ten  yean,  when  a  decree  was  passed  m  tbf  .^nifint- 
lyouic  council,  by  which  it  was  adjudged  tui  tj» 
walls  of  all  the  Phocian  towna  ahould  be  rued  tslki 
ground,  and  their  right  of  voting  in  the  council  ttm- 
ferred  to  ihosB  ef  Macedonia.  {Diod.  Sie.,  16, 60.) 
Phocis,  however,  soon  after  recovered  from  tha  lali 
of  dagndation  and  anhjaetioii,  by  the  as«(tuvcc<f 
Athene  and  Thabea,  whoimitad  in  mtonngiuatin 
in  a  great  measure  to  their  former  condition  Ir.  I^ 
turn  for  these  benefits,  the  PbociaoB  joiued  ibe  tm- 
fedency  that  had  been  fiitmad  by  the  two  repaiia 
against  Philip  ;  they  also  took  part  in  the  Lainiu  *tr 
after  the  death  of  Alexander;  and  when  tha Gub 
made  their  unsuccessful  ^tampton  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, they  are  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  diiiil^lii 
greatest  zeal  and  alacrity  in  the  pursuit  of  tM  (Sn- 
mon  enemy,  as  if  anxious  to  efface  the  recotlection 
of  the  di^raco  they  bad  formerly  iocuned.  IJ^oM^ 
10,  a.)  Other  passages,  which  setvatofllaiMiAi 
history  of  Phocis,  will  '.h  found  in  DemosthfnH  (if 
Fail.  Legal.),  Isocratea  {ad  Phil  ),  Aristotle  wi^Ji' 
Pr.,  8,  24).— <Tha  maiitlme  part  of  this  fKoy^uce  k- 
cupied  an  extent  of  ro'i'st  t  nearly  one  liaj'tiail,* 
Diccarchns  reports  (v.  71*;,  from  the  ixmier  of 
Locri  Ozola)  to  the  confines  of  Bmolii.  (OnvtA 
Ane.  GruUt  vol.  8,  p.  147,  ae^.) 

Phocos,  the  son  0*  Pbocion.  He  wis  iMoMk 
only  for  a  dissolute  mode  of  life,  and  was  in  no  resfif^ 
worthy  of  bis^parent.  ^though  Pbocion  had 


to  Sparte  to  be  trained  ailer  iha-slrieti 

Lycurgus    (P.'/',  Pkoc.) 

Phoctlides,  a  gnomic  poet  contemporary  wiiiTbe. 

Xis,  and  a  native  of  Miletus,  whom  .Suidi«  (i->  * 
osopher,  afid  whose  birth-year  he  makes  IS ^'|'' 
beon  647  after  the  fail  oi  froy,  or  Olympiad  5>.  i» 
sneiant  wiitars  aie  silent  respectoig  his  ^'-^  ^'-^ 
few  genuine  fragmenu  which  we  poismsof  hwp<*g* 
contain  do  allusion  to  bis  person^  dreamslsncas.  H* 
composed  epic  and  elegiac  poems,  which  the  ancniW 
ranked,  like  the  productions  of  Theqgnis,  ib  the  pa 
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9»»  C»nf99gt.t  Or.,  2,  inil.)   Suidas  ngfi,  his  venea 
mm  fiUtnd  (torn  iha  StbjrlliM  boska^  m  remark  d»- 
riMd,  ta  ell  prabability,  bom  mmm  fItlMr  of  the  cbtxrch, 
and  lo  be  underatood  in  just  the  oppoeite  acnv  In 
otdM  to  atatnp  hi»  jpfodoctiooe  milk  the  impieea  of 
gwiaianxe,  Phoe]f  lidee  foood  il  mcmauf  t»  aeeom- 
peoT  them  with  the  pcrpctually-rocurring  introduction, 
"  Ihb,  too,  i»  a  uying  of  Phocyiidea     just  as  The* 
ipi%  at  Iht  end  of  hi*  poam  on  Cyroos,  appended  bia 
aaaM  aa  a  mark  of  litoranr  properi^.   What  we  have 
at  pceaont  ranaining  of  Pbocylidea  consists,  for  the 
■ast  part,  of  hexameters,  and  breathes  a  quite  differ- 
m  aputi  from  the  Dorian  neoMo  of  Tliaafnia»  with 
«kiab  tho  Ionic  precepu  of  tbt  Mttaain  poat  am  often 
ibadljr  nk  variance.    For  example,  in  place  of  com- 
■■fNNMld  aa  au  ardent  defender  of  arietocratical  priii* 
Cfn%  and  aa  a  martyr  to  hia  political  creed,  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth  are  to  him  altogether  indifTerent 
The  contest,  in  fact,  between  aristocracj  and  demo- 
cxatical  pnociplea  «aa  bjr  no  maana  ao  obatinata  wad 
mlank  in  the  Ionian  eitiaa  aa  in  those  of  Dorian  ex- 
traction. There  is  more  of  a  philosophical  character 
n  the  fKMUy  of  Phocylides,  more  reference  to  the  com- 
BOQ  weal,  and  a  gtoator  wish  to  prooiota  iu  true  in- 
Maata,  (kaa  in  the  aristoeiatic  gnomoa  of  Theognis. 
He  compost  il  his  giiorntc  precepts  in  two  or  three  ver- 
ses each,  atid  was  considered  as  not  belonging  to  thoeo 
nin  pmdoecd  long  continuoos  poems,  bnl  lathor  as 
loving  the  philosophical  conciseness  of  separate  and 
individual  propositions.    The  longest  fragment  we  have 
af  Pbocjlides  consists  of  eight  hexameters,  in  which 
kadnwa  a  pictutn  of  the  di&rent  oiaaaaa  of  females, 
«i  enmpaiaa  then  wteh  as  many  elaaaae  of  animals. 
Id  treating  of  individual  or  personal  subjects,  however, 
ha  afpaars  to  have  empiojred  tba  el^ao  meaaora,  aa 
inao  caan  of  the  aatirieal  aflbalon  mgainat  tho  iahnd* 
K*  of  Leros.    Tho  verses  of  Phocylides  were  so  high- 
ly esteemed,  that  they  were  recited  by  the  rhapsodists 
alnif  arilli  Ikaat  of  Homer,  Heaiod,  Aiobilochus,  and 
MiBBoermas.    A  poem  that  still  exists,  nnder  tho  title 
of  lloiijfia  vovOtTiKov  {Ezhertatum),  in  317  hoxamc- 
Urs,  is  sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  ascribed  to  him. 
U  la  prahnUy  tho  prodiMtion  of  aomo  Chiiaiian  wiilnr 
of  Ika  twelfth  or  dihtaeolh  eeatary.  The  fragments 
of  Phocylides  are  found  in  the  collections  nf  Stephens, 
Bmnck,  Gaisford,  Boissonnade,  and  others.  Scbier 
gave  a  sofMrmte  edition  of  them  in  1751,  Lip*.,  8vo. 
(B«U,  Geschchte  der  I.ynschin  Dichik.  der  Hell.,  vol. 
1,  p.  S43,  teqq. — Schoii,  Hut.  Lit.  Gi.,  vol.  1,  p.  840, 


) 


_  I.  one  of  the  female  Titane,  the  offspring 
af  Hoatrott  and  Earth  (CcbIus  and  Terra).    From  her 

onion  with  Caas,  another  of  the  Tilaiis,  sprao^  Lato- 

aa  and  Aataru.  The  name  Pbebe  {itwA^)  aigniftee 
Ik  trifAl  ana  (ftom  f&a, «lm^;  aa^iCaMa 

Of),  the  huT-ning  (from  ko/cj,  "to  hum'").  (Ketght- 
heft  Mytkoiogy,  p.  64.) — 11.  One  of  the  names  of  Di- 
ana, or  tte  HOOB.   (Kid.  Diana.) 

PutMwn,  one  of  the  names  of  ApoUo,  dahtadfiOB 
fk»  -  to  tkimt."   ( Kid.  Apollo. ) 

PucBMica  or  PhocnicIa  (^otvur?),  a  country  of 
Aain,_«ttandiog  along  tho  coaat  of  Syria,  from  Iha 
I  and  UM  city  and  iaiand  of  Andna,  on 


tfan  north,  tu  .Mount  Carniel  on  the  south.  In  all  proh- 
abtlity,  however,  some  of  the  cities  on  the  coast  below 
Carmel  m«y  Hlwwiao  linvn  baloi^jod  to  Phmnieia,  and 
hence  Ptolemy  carries  the  southern  limit  of  the  country 
as  far  down  as  the  river  Uhorseus,  on  which  CiBsarea 
Iqf.  la  gaaanl  parlance,  indeed,  the  whole  line  of 
00 at  waa  termed  Phosoicia,  from  Aradua  to  the  con- 
fnce  of  Egypt,  liiough  the  stricter  limits  are  those  first 
;:.ven.  The  tract  of  country  thus  denominated  was 
eaij  35  geographioal  miWa  from  Aradua  to  Caanol,  or 
ttO  fat  na  greaiaot  nHont  Tho  hnadtb  waa  vary 
hnuted,  the  ranges  of  I.jbanus  and  Antilibanus  form- 
mm  ita  nimoet  barrier  to  tha  eaat.  The  aoiface  of  the 
•  R  ^ 


country  wan  in  general  sandy  and  hiUy,  and  not  w«M 
adaplod  for  agriculture ;  but,  to  counterbalance  this, 
the  eoaal  abounded  in  good  harbours,  the  fisheries  were 
excoUont,  uhile  the  mountain-rangea  in  the  ioteooc 
afodod,  in  their  cedar  foreata,  a  rich  aopplj  of  timber 
Ibr  naval  and  other  purposoa.  Honeo  »be  early  pro- 
ficiency which  tho  Pba'nicians  made  in  navigation,  and 
hence  the  flooriahiog  commarciai  citiea  which  covered 
tho  wboln  liM  of  4 


1.  Origm  the 

Respecting  the  etymology  of  the  name  Phxnice  at 
Phmoioia,  vartooa  eoniactores  have  been  offered.  Bo- 
chart  maintaina,  that  toe  appellation  comes  from  Beni- 

Anak  (or  Brn-.f'u'.,  contracted  Beanak),  "the  sons 
of  Aoak,"  a  name  by  which,  according  to  him,  tho 
peoplo  of  FlMBnicia  deeignatod  themadvaa  in  thair  own 
lanrriiiigo     From  this  he  says  the  Greeks  first  made 
I'hianac,  and  afterward  fhanice  and  Fhatnz,  soften- 
ing down  the  Oriental  appellation  in  their  usnal  way. 
{Bochart,  Canaan,  1,  1,  col.  347.)   To  this  etymol- 
ogy it  is  well  objected  by  Geeeniua,  that  the  domestic 
appellation  of  the  Pha>nician  race  was  not  Beni-Anak 
or  Bcn-Anakt  hot  KMoammt  and  their  country  £»• 
nomi.  Tiiat  Ihia  waa  iIm  native  name  of  tho  iraiion  lo 
also  clear  from  the  Phcenician  coinage,  on  which  we 
read  Kenaan.    {Guen.,  Phan.  MotuMUtU.,  p.  338, 
ntL—U.  ik,  p.  S7I.)  Tho  Punic  aallinn  in  Africa, 
moreover,  gave  themselves  the  same  appellation. 
Thus,  St.  Augustine  informs  us,  that  the  country-peo- 
ple near  Hippo,  on  being  asked  whaaoe  they  danvod 
their  origin,  anawarad  that  they  were  Kenani,  i.  e., 
Kenaanites,  or  from  Kenaan,    (Augustm  ,  Expos,  ad 
Hom.—Eckkel,  Dodr    Num.,  vol.  4,  p.  409  —CVe- 
MKOUt  Ge*ch.  der  kcbr.  Soraehe,  dec,  p.  1 6. )— Equally 
nnfoctouate  with  Boehart*a  ia  dio  etymology  propoaed 
by  Arius  Montanus  and  o'Jurs,  who  deduce  Phatuce 
and  Pkxnuta  from  P/unakim,  contracted  from  Pfie- 
Anaktm  ("  the  Anakim"),  the  prafiic  Phe  being  anal- 
ogous, in  their  opinion,  to  tho  Egyptian  article  Pi,  as  ii 
appears  in  the  term  Pharaoh  {Pi-Ko,  i.  e.,  "the  king")L 
Tbo  same  argument  may  be  urged  against  thia  at 
against  Bochart'a  derivation. — ^Thera  are  other  Qiia»* 
tal  etymologic ;  eodi  aa  Sealiger'a,  fnm  the  Hehinii^ 
Plicrnician  Pincfuu  (the  same  with  the  proper  name 
Pkineas) ;  and  Fuller's,  from  the  Syriac  panak,  "  fa 
bring  up  ieUealtUf."   These  ecareely  deserve  aaan- 
tion,  and  certainly  do  not  need  refutation. — The  most 
common  opinion,  at  tlie  present  day,  is  that  which 
makes  the  terms  Phacniee  and  Phanicia  of  Grecian 
and  not  of  Oriental  origin,  and  which  daduoae  tbaift 
from  the  Oiedi  term  ^tvi^,  in  its  signifieatfon  of  **o 
palm-tree so  that  Phcenice  or  Phoenicia  will  signify 
tU  land  qJ  fmlm-treu"  or  "  Palmrland."  Geeeoiuaf 


however,  diNUila  the  naonraey  of  thie 


end 


is  inclined  to  trace  the  names  in  qnosiinn  to  oolvii,  m 
Its  sense  of  "furple,'^  making  Pha:ntcia,  therefore,  to 
mean  **lAe  Itwl  ^  the  pnrpb-dy*,**  in  alluaion  to  iht 
famoua  porpio  or  crimaon  of  Tyre :  **  Vtdeant  autem 
erudiii,  nine  ^tvinuv  appeUatto  ducta  a  ^vi^,  pur> 
pura,  cut  affines  tunt  ^ua^c.  ^otii/tt(  {II.,  12,  902), 
purpuroua,  aanguioeus  {eonj-  ^vo(),  ^at»io9Q  rubo- 
facio ;  il*Mt ^Sptfaj^diahve  purpurarinn dwynaf.** 
[I'han.  Monurnrni  ,  p  nut  )  This  suggestion  of 
Gesenius's  is  must  probably  the  true  one,  since  it  ia 
more  natural  to  suppoee,  that  the  purple  clothe  of 
Phtrnicia  were  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
Phoenician  ir^dera,  fur  a  long  period  before  the  Greeks 
themselves  were  allowed  to  visit  in  their  own  vesaob 
the  Syrian  coaat,  and  beoooae  nuBainted  with  the 
f^ysical  features  of  the  eoontiy.— Before  quitting  thia 
subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  among 
many  of  the  Komao  wntara,  tha  terms  Pkmmcta  {Pkm^ 
n»nn«)and  P«m* ( AMMKt)  ere  made  ao  far  lodiftr 
in  meaning,  as  that  the  first  indicates  the  Phoenicians, 
properly  ao  called,  and  the  latter  their  desceodanta  oa 
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•eioiiisU  in  Africa,  rach  u  the  CartluginiajM, 
This  distUiciiun,  however,  has  no  good  groond  on 
which  to  rest.  The  term  ^ivutf,  in  Greek,  com- 
piiM*  DOC  oqIt  Um  PiMBoicMM,  iwi  aIm  Um  Cartba- 
mmuM  M  w«n  u  Ae  other  Poem  (IfanML,  6,  4e.-> 
i'un>  ,  TrooJ  .  222  — /JSaA,  aJ  Ptnd  ,  Pyih.,  1.  r^"). 
ft  aMS|0  which  is  imitated  by  the  Latin  poeu :  thus  we 
feavt  in  Sitiaa  Itilieiw  (IS,  710)  the  form  Pkanactum 
for  Panorum,  and  (16,  28)  Phanix  for  Panus.  In- 
deed, litis  Icnn  Paniis  iS  nothing  rnor(>  lhau  ^oivii 
itadf,  adapted  to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  just 
M  from  the  Greek  ^oivucio^  comes  the  old  Latin  form 
Panticust  found  in  Cato  and  Varro,  and  from  this  the 
more  URual  Punicua.  (Compare  carare  and  a<rar« ; 
MontMi  HMMiM,  and  mmmin ;  pana  snd  punio. — Ge- 
••MM,     C'-AiUft,  «i.  Jfittier.  p.  Ml,  Frtgvi.  e 

%  HtsUiry,  Ccmmtntf  AfUt  Sce.t  of  the  Phanicians. 

The  Pbijcniciati*  were  a  branch  of  that  widely  cx- 
tended  iacc  known  by  the  common  appellation  of  Ara- 
MHean  or  Sciratsc  To  thm  great  family  the  Hebrews 
mi  tht  Arabians  bdot^ed,  m  wdl  u  Uw  iobabiunts 
of  the  wide  plain  b«twMti  th«  northern  waters  of  the 
Eupliratcs  and  Tigris.  The  Plia-nicians  tlicmselvcs, 
•ecording  to  tbeir  own  account,  came  origiDally  from 
«b»  aboM*  «r  tin  iVrdm  Gntf  (Htrtd.Pr,  96),  and 
Slra^o  informs  ns,  :h:<t  in  the  isles  of  Tyros  and  Ara- 
dus,  itt  gulf  jUKt  named,  were  fouitd  temples  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  those  isles  claimed  the  cities  of  Tyro  and  Aradus, 
on  the  coast  of  PlKenicia,  as  colonics  of  ibcus.  {Stra- 
ho,  766.)  The  establishment,  indeed,  of  the  earlier 
nmneian  nee  in  tfa«  P«niMi  QaU,  tnd  ih$  eni«nri- 
nag  Ittibito  whiek  dwayt  ch«raet«riMd  dib  nsMtknla 
people,  would  seem  to  point  to  a  vrry  sctive  commerce 
CMriod  on  m  the  Indian  seas,  at  a  period  long  antecedent 
lo  poahhre  hittorf^  and  may  perhaps  fomMh  aome  clew 
to  the  marfas  of  early  civilization  that  are  discovered 
along  the  western  shores  of  the  American  contment. 
(Compare  Rilter,  ErdkumU,  vol  2,  p.  163  )— The  loss 
of  the  Phosnician  annals  renders  it  dilficult  to  investi- 
gate the  history  of  this  people.  Our  principal  author- 
Hifs  arc  tho  Hebrew  writers  of  tlio  second  book  of 
Kings,  and  Exekiel  and  Isaiah.  Herodotos,  Joae- 
fibaa,  md  Sbtbo  lidf  to  aopply  ths  datfetoney.  '  In* 
cidental  notices  arc  f'^mrl  in  other  writers  also.  The 
Phosnician  towns  wt^ru  probably  independent  siat@«, 
«Miaam«ntefritofyannincl  i  < :  :  theoolitiral  union 
that  existed  among  them  till  the  era  of  the  Pcrsiana, 
was  preserved  by  a  common  religious  worship.  The 
town  of  Tyre  aeems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  supremacy 
ovwr  the  rest,  being  ttie  richest  city,  wd  eontaminf  the 
temple  of  the  netkmel  god,  wmia  the  Grceka  call 
the  Tvrian  Hercules,  'rhc  several  cities  were  gov- 
erned by  supreme  hereditary  magiatratea  named  kioffa. 
Riltm  wee  king  of  Tyre,  mi  e  ntend  of  SokMnen,  3ie 
kinn-  of  Tsrael.  When  Xcr»e«  invaded  Greece,  Iherr 
was  a  King  of  Tyre,  and  also  a  King  of  Sidon  tu  his 
amy.  (mrM.,  8,  67.)  We  infer  from  a  few  pas- 
sages of  the  ancient  writers,  and  from  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  Phoenicians,  thst  the  dcgpotism  of  Asia  did 
not  exist  among  them.  The  Sidonians  are  the  frat 
people  recofded  in  biatoiy  who  formed  a  comineRial 
cfNiiiexkNi  between  Aiia  end  Europe ;  the  attlelea 
wli  rh  they  manufactured,  or  procured  from  other  parts 
of  Asia,  were  distriboted  by  them  over  the  coaaia  of 
lha  MedftenaaeM.  These  long  voyagee  led  te  eele> 
B^tl  estabtfshments,  and  !n  the  diffusion  of  the  useful 
tits.  Tho  island  of  Cyprus  contam^  Phisiucian  col- 
enics:  ihey  eatablished  themselves  in  many  of  the 
aitisll  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly  in  ihof'f 
where  the  precious  metals  were  found.  The  island 
of  'rhanis  exhibited,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  mani- 
fest traces  of  their  excavatieiM.  {A«red.,  6,  47.) 
VHh  the  earfy GfMke oTlke aain  had  the Phcem- 


I«0 


had  oceaaioiwl  commsitlal  cennntoni;  tan 
limtiAed  the  nelivea  with  trinkcu  and  kiuk 

ments,  and  sometimes  carried  off  the  people.  (Ami, 
i,  I.Ju  blave-deahtig waaooe sooioa oi wtahhtaikl 
Tyhaos  (EzMd  miL,  It) ;  tfaa  ri^ib  aanriftif 

Ki  mwua,  ill  the  15lh  book  of  ih.f  Odyiic),  )  rt«iiu  i 
uatuial  picture  of  thu  practice.   We  kitow  maug 
of  FboMiician  settiemeDts  io  luly ;  but  the;  oceapid 
Sicily  before  the   GrrrV:^,  r.rd   rftrwi  towiidi  llie 
western  pariB,  as  'tie  baiiun  i>ec&inc  mofe  :i;t{ae»t^ 
and  powerful  m  the  ialaod.   (Thteyd.,  i,  S.)  TW 
great  object  of  the  enieipiiaa  ef  Um  PboaicMM,  ui 
the  seat  ef  their  chief  colonial  eMibliahmenia,  «m  ikt 
soulhcm  part  of  Spain,  or  the  modem  proviiic*  of  As- 
dahisia.   The  adver-mtBea  and  the  gold-dait  vL  iki 
penineola  Hiade  Spain  c»  the  lyiiana  «kt  iWa  SMt 
was  to  the  Spaniard?     Not  far  from  the  mouib  of 
the  Ii«Li8  arc  two  small  islands :  on  eoe  ol  tkft  ik 
Tyrians  founded  the  city  of  Gadeira  or  Gadea,  Caiz, 
and  built  a  temple  :o  tl.f  ir  t  rit^onal  god,  irhicn  eiijted 
even  jq  the  agi:  ot  hiralio,  ^lA  v>t,t  iaatly  C0ti»idciKi  a 
curioua  monument  of  antiquity.    The  adii;^:ag('Oui 
aitoation  of  Oadea,  wort  ef  the  PiUan  of  hmi^ui 
on  the  wateta  of  the  Atlantic  Oeeaa,  mii  wMily 
lead  to  voyages  of  discovcrv  ,  I  liI  ihcM  wcrt>l«»\s 
confined  to  coasting.   Of  these  voyages  so  iccotdi 
are  nreaerved.  The  PtanieiaaaeieNiltahmiif- 
plied  the  rirr  c  ks  and  the  Asiatics  with  i«o  uu'tk 
which  are  supposed  to  mdicate  an  acquuDtuxt  vnc 
the  southweatem  angle  of  Britam  and  lb  csMt  if 
Prussia,  on  the  Halisc  Sea.    These  «cr*  tin  aal IB- 
bcr.    Wiu.  regard  to  the  first,  however,  thougk  tim 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Plmniciaoa,  and  ikc  R^ 
maaa  Iom  after  thaa^tnded  far  it  laiheCaisiiaitet 
or  8e%  lalea,  yet  Ae  Qtaaka,  in  all  piobsbility,  cb- 
tainrd  ifi«  ;r  mpply  of  it  by  an  overleri  tnds  frotc 
India.    ( Kid.  I  ndia. )   The  amber  certaioiy  caaie  iim 
the  abona  df  the  Battie,  btit  whether  it  wti  obtiinni 
hv  actual  sail  np  thiihcr,  or  procured  by  in  owluid 
Uadc  at  the  head-waters  of  the  AdnalK,  mcuai, 
among  modern  scbdara,  a  disputad  |M|L  Aa  ngs- 
meot  m  favour  of  the  former  of  these  opinioQi  laqkl 
drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  I%oeniciaos'  bsTinf  kw 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  Ki/dav^,  i  »rri^ 
river  near  DmUUt  on  the  Preaiiao  cosit 
Bridanna.)— >The  cotmetiwi  betwean  At  patent  e*; 
of  Tyre  am!  hrr  distant  possesaiom  in  Europe  \r 
net  waa  probably  only  a  commercul  one 
might  have  been  tbeir  original  condition,  ibfv  «iti 
independent  places  in  the  tunc  of  Herodotus  (1, 163) 
The  Phoenician  colonics  on  the  northern  cotit  o(  Af- 
rica were  at  least  as  old  as  the  settlemcnu  m  tlit 
south  of  Spain.    They  were  situated  ma  itfja  la 
gion,  which,  by  ita  positioo,  formed,  bttetw 
Afnca  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, »  poiti'. 
uoim  aimilar  to  that  which  Tytc  ftmishsd 
Aala  and  Evnifie.   Uciee  waa  Ibe  fint  wtabynflt 
ori  the  .African  coast  :  Carthage,  called  by  ths Grw» 
tjarchedon,  waa  the  next:  other  towns  ifl«w^ 
aprung  up.   For  the  hialaty  of  Pbcrnician  cMtflt^ 
particrbrlv  the  commerce  with  .\sia,  wepoano* 
most  valuable  docoment  in  the  27lh  cbaj»t«of 
kiel.    The  Hebrew  prophet  Uved  at  tht  tiiM  of  w 
greataat  aplendoar  of  Tyre,  before  her  Ea»tani  t» 

dhnmithed  her  traffic  and  deprived  ber 
tjonal  indepcndeiico.     At  nn  earhrr  pcrod, Pi*" 
nteiaM  had  fneodly  coonexiona  with  tbc  iiiiiR*'*- 
floleiBen,  the  neat  iMMwInl  ef  their  klM«ii^ 
roaalcm,  tl  irin;:'  his  life,  the  centre  of  MMnWIf 
nificencc  and  wealth.    The  Tynaoa  gWly  fa"***  • 
alliance  with  thia  potenUte,  and  by  his  pemiteos 
tainod  the  navigBfion  of  the  Red  Sea    Tht  la*** 
Kxiongebcr,  which  Solomon  had  taken  from  i.'if  f«tF 
of  Edom,  was  the  point  to  which  the  Tyrsor,     i .^ 
brew  naviea  brought  the  mid  and  pw<yes*f*^.^ 
Ophir.   The  Phagniciina flan 
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«Q  the  we«t  tnit  tf  rhc  V»r^»a  Ovlf.  Huw  the  an- 
CMot  geograpbers  placed  the  Mm  of  Al»dai  mm!  Tf» 
Mi,  to  wbMi  Urn  TyriaM  broo^t  Ih*  pwAitli  af  1»> 

6\t  Thfv  wprf  uken  by  the  etr»?ui«  ecross  the 
Artbiin  desert  tu  Tjic  on  the  Meditemocan,  at  that 
ttim  the  great  mart  of  the  worid.— A  eommereial  road 
bstmea  iVra  •ad  tha  SiphiMM  iroyld  be  omcmmj 
In  4iAiM  vb^  |jfOiliKM  of  ^jrftBti  indntfy  Mrf  CMi^ 
metre,  ntid  also  to  procure  thcvoliial  Ic  wool  famiahed 
bv  the  nomadtc  tribes.  In  the  Syrian  desert,  sboot 
Oree  dars*  journey  fnm  tlie  M  mil  of  the  Eapbra- 
tea,  modern  traveller-*  behold  with  astoniabioont  the 
magnificent  and  extensive  ruins  of  Palmyrt.  Tlw 
Arabs  of  the  desert  still  call  it  Tadlmor,  and  attribute 
thc-?e  buildings  to  the  magic  power  of  Solomon  We 
arc  tuld  thai  Solomon  built  Balcth  and  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness.  The  latter  was  no  doubt  intended  as  a 
peat  antrepM  betwaan  the  Euphrstes  and  tiia  sea. 
Ro  sitaation,  and  the  poawaakm  of  springs  of  srater  in 
an  arid  dcscrl,  would  not  fail  to  attract  a  pr:nrr  *n  iso 
as  Solomon,  and  a  merclwDt  with  sacb  extensive  deal- 
ioft  sa  IIii«m.>^Fimn  the  naooiilaina  of  Anneoia,  die 
Tyr/in^  procured  copper  and  slaves :  the  regions  of 
th«  C^uciisus,  at  the  present  day,  supply  the  barema 
of  the  Turks  and  Perinans  with  the  femaloa  of  Georgia 
and  Circassia. — ^The  Phoenicians  seem,  in  the  esriier 
agef,  not  to  have  had  very  extensive  deslings  with  the 
f^yptians  :  but  cotton  and  cotton  cloths  ara  enamer* 
ated  smonff  the  atticles  which  they  received  fieoa 
Egypt,  wbeo  lliebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  ceased  to  be 
thf.  place  of  resort  for  the  caravans  of  Africa  anJ 
the  favoarable  situation  of  Mero^ia,  at  the  aoex  of  the 
Delta,  made  it  the  chief  mait  or  Egjpt ;  ana  the  Tyt- 
isos  who  iradrd  tbrre  were  so  nuineroDx.  thnt  a  pan 
oi  the  city  was  inhabited  by  them. — Grain  of  various 
kfada  «B»  cmM  to  Tyre  from  the  coonUj  of  the 
tUknm  and  other  paru  of  Syria.  SoIoiimni  gave  Hi- 
fan  wheat  and  oil ;  and  the  Tyrian,  fn  exchange,  fur- 
nished A:th  ;hr  [  iif"  and  cedars  of  Libanus. — 
The  commercial  bteicourse  between  the  Greeks  and 
l^tiaDi  appeata  never  to  Imtv  been  gftot  >  Ao  two 
lading  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  were  probably 
jaalous  of  one  another ;  and,  besides  this,  their  col»- 
Diea  led  them  in  different  directions.  Sicily  was  the 
point  where  the  Greek  and  Tyrian  merchant  met  in 
competition.  When  the  Phoenicians  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Persians,  we  find  their  navy  wulio^y 
nd  actively  emoloyed  igaioat  their  coauneieial  mak. 
^Tfn  was,  belbra  the  era  of  the  Piendam,  the  eetitte 
of  the  traffic  of  the  ancient  world  :  in  her  markets 
were  found  the  products  of  all  the  coontries  between 
hdta  si>d  Spain,  between  the  eatieinitj  of  the  great 
MQinsula  of  sandy  .Arabia,  and  the  snowy  summita  of 
Caucasus.  Her  vessels  were  found  in  the  Mediter- 
OMiat  OB  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
TWe  was  even  a  tradition,  that  in  the  time  of  Necho, 
Idog  of  Kgvpt,  some  Tyrian  ships,  at  the  desire  of  thst 
kin^,  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  ;  and,  after  circumnav- 
katiiu  the  coattneot  of  Africa,  entered  the  Medit^- 
laneMialtlio  Strait  of  QAnllar.  (Ftf .  AfHea.)— The 
PboFtncians  furnished  the  world  with  several  articles 
produced  by  their  own  industry  and  skill.  The  dyed 
eloths  of  Sidoo,  and  the  woven  vesta  and  needlework 
of  Ptwznician  women,  were  in  ^it^'V(  repnte  amonrr  •}^^ 
ancient  Greeks.  The  name  of  1  yrian  purple  is  famil- 
iar, even  in  modem  times  -,  hot  it  is  a  mistake  to  sop- 
poee  that  a  aingilo  eokrar  ia  to  be  understood :  deep  red 
and  vfolet  eo!onrs  were  those  which  were  most  highly 
prized.  The  Ijijunr  of  a  shellfish,  tliat  '.".i'^  hr.na  in 
abundance  on  their  coast,  supplied  them  with  the  vari- 
oen  eotoors  denominated  porple.  (Ptni.,  9,  SB.)  It 
was  principally  woollrn  d  '1>  the  Tyrian*  used  to  dye, 
though  cotton  and  linen  dyed  garments  sre  mention- 
ad  auo. — The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  nossessed 
the  art  of  mn^i-fi;;^  [jh"'  :  it  i«  probable  they  nsd  nan- 
n^Ktured  t>4s  ar"cle  for  many  centuries  at  Sidon  and 


Sarephta  T^ittlc  trinkets  snd  ornaments  were  also 
made  by  ihu  people.  The  Pboeniciaa  merchant  offeta 
for  sale  to  the  faaialas  of  Syns  a  stri|g  of  amber  beads 
with  gold  ornaments.  {Horn  ,  Od.,  14,  459.  >  The 
ivory,  which  they  pri>curcd  from  ^Ethiopia  and  India, 
received  new  forms  under  the  skilful  hands  of  the  Ty^ 
iMa  }  and  all  Iba  coatto  deeocatiooa  of  Solomon's  tens- 
pb  vmM  Mdo  tmdor  toe  direction  of  en  artist  of  Tyre, 
whose  mother  was  "  a  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Dan, 
and  bts  father  a  man  of  Tyre."  ( Chrontclts,  2, 1 , 14; 
S,  4,  17.<— LMf*«  ilneamf  Otofprafh^,  p.  8,  Mcqq.-^ 
Htgnm,  Uten,  vol.  S,  p.  1,  fCffb) 

3.  Decline  of  Phanieian  Commtrtt» 

The  Ph'i Mucians,  from  what  has  jua'  been  remarked, 
were  tiicTi  u  manufacturing  and  a  tracng  people,  de- 
pendiiig  on  others  for  their  subaistence,  n  some  points 
reserobhng  the  Englitb,  in  others  mora  Ihce  the  Dutch. 
The  prosperity  of  aoeh  a  people  eoald  not  lie  everiast- 
ine.  'ind  it  is  interesting  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
their  decline,  it  ia  piobable  that  the  iucrease  of  the 
weakh  and  posrer  of  Oaitha^  waa  in  eomo  degree  pre* 

{'odtcial  to  the  parent  state,  the  trade  of  JSpaiu  must 
lave  fallen,  in  a  great  measure,  into  the  handi*  of  itie 
Cormer.  In  snehaoaae,  it  is  likely  that  the  Phsniciaao 
must  have  had  to  pay  dearer  for  its  produetioiu*  than 
heretofore,  and  perhaps,  as  Carthage  and  the  oihi  r  col- 
onies were  roannfscturers  aleo,  the  demand  for  Pho- 
nieian  mwda  dacnaaod.  It  ia  also  supposed,  that  thm 
Phawwiaae  moet  have  adlbved  by  the  planting  of  Iho 

nrccinn  ro!onirs  on  the  co:^st  of  A^^IlI  Minor, aa  ihoaO 
likewise  msnufsctured  tu  a  great  extent,  and,  it  ia  al* 
most  certain,  traded  directly,  by  maaaa  of  canvaaa, 
with  Thaps'actT'!  on  thr  f  ju  hrstcs,  to  which  place  the 
goods  of  Bahyion  and  India  were  brought  up  the  river. 
We  doubt,  however,  if  they  interfered  much  with  the 
Phoenicians,  as  their  trade  took  chiefly  a  northern  di- 
reetion,  extending  into  Tartsry,  and  perhaps  to  China 
The  settlement  of  the  Gr<  r-k?  m  Egypt,  however,  moel 
have  bean  positively  ioiunous  to  them,  as  the  wioo* 
trade  of  that  coontry,  or  wWeh  they  sppear  bafora  ddo 
to  have  had  the  monopoly,  must  have  been  now,  in 
great  measure,  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  in  their  own 
bottoms ;  and  perhaps  this  ia  the  true  resson  of  the 
hostility  ivhich  tho  Phctriirisns  are  said  to  have  evinced 
to  tbe  Greelts  in  thti  time  of  the  Persian  war.  It  is 
ramarkable  enough,  that  in  the  sceounts  which  we  have 
of  ^  tiado  of  Athona  and  CoriMh,  no  aaentimi  if 
made  of  any  wfth  Uia  Phesnielsne.   l^eilMpe  the^ 

cliit'f  ron'iiTiprcc  was  ^v|th  the  ci^lonic?  in  As'a.  From 

the  Hebrew  projdtet  it  appesrs  that  they  traded  with 
the  loniana  foT  A8ia)and  with  the  peoala  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  rivslry  just  noted,  however,  could 
have  but  little  affected  the  prosperity  of  ilie  Pbtaat- 
cians.  The  raal  cause  of  their  deeUne  was  the  com- 
motions thst  took  place  in  Western  Asis,  which  caosai 
the  downfall  of  so  many  sutes  ;  for  independent  states 
arc  always  better  customers  to  n  mHrnifftcturing  pf  nj  lf 
than  those  which  are  mder  the  voke  of  loreigneia. 
While  dm  Idngdema  of  lend,  Indah,  Bamaeeaa,  and 

others  flourished,  the  demsnd  for  Pbrrnir'nri  nianufao* 
tures  mast  have  been  far  neater  than  after  they  bO' 
came  subject  to  the  mooaretts  of  Balnrlon  and  Persia. 
Let  any  one,  for  rTnmple,  rompjure  Judah  nnder  her 
kings  with  Judah  after  the  iciurii  from  captivity.  The 
very  circumstance  of  there  being  no  court  must  hsvo 
made  a  great  difference  to  thoee  who  eop^ied  ttem 
with  luxuries.    Tbe  conquest  and  reduction  to  proV'* 


inces  of  flabvlom 


Prrynl  hv  \ht'  T'crrian  moiififch 


most  have  greatly  affected  the  Pbmnieiafi  commerce ; 
hot  it  ^aa  tno  fcondalian  of  ^Jasuidfoa  bjr  the  HaaiK 

doninn  ronqurTor  whirh  provr^  the  ruin  of  the  Trade  ol 
both  Phcenicw  ami  Babylon,  ju>t  ns  the  discovery  of 
tbe  paseago  to  India  hf  the  Cej  e  of  Good  Hope  ru- 
ined, in  s  great  metsurc,  Bagdad,  Alexandrea,  and 
Yoiice — the  Tyre  of  the  middle  sges.   From  that  tmae 
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Um  dcdiiie  of  the  pwwperity  of  the  towns  in  tbe  coast 
•f  Phemleia  wis  iraid  mo  kiMMdidiU.  {Fortign 
^MMrttHjf  Jbvtflp^  No.  17,  p.  til,  Mf .) 


4.  Did  Phoenicia  give  an  alphabet  to  Greece  t 

On  thi»  point,  though  for  a  ionf»  timf  inndc  the  sub- 
ject of  learned  discussion,  there  is  now  no  room  for 
m|Mite.  The  name*  of  most  of  the  letters,  tbeir  or- 
der, end  the  forms  whicb  they  exhibit  in  the  moet  an- 
cient monuments,  all  confirm  the  troth  of  the  tradttkm, 
that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  derived  from  the  PhcEni- 
ctao  ;  end  every  doubt  on  this  head,  which  a  hastj 
view  of  It,  in  tt«  later  state,  might  sugirc^t,  has  \ona 
'  sincr  received  the  tnost  satisfactory  solution.  Several 
changes  wero  necessary  to  adspt  (he  Eastern  charac- 
ian  to  a  foreign  and  totattf  different  lanp:uage.  The 
po^vers  of  those  *hich  were  unsuited  to  the  Greek  or- 
gans were  exraanged  for  others  which  were  wanting 
in  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  some  elements  were  final- 
hr  rejected  aa  aupMfluoua  from  the  writtao  laqgoago, 
OMOgh  they  were  retained  for  the  purpose  of  tMuaefB* 
tion  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  peculiar  demands  of 
tiie  Greek  language  were  s^isfied  by  the  invention  of 
•ome  Mw  afgna.  The  ailontieaa  wbidi  tiie  figures 
of  the  Greek  characters  underwent  may  be  parity 
traced  to  the  inversion  of  tbeir  poiiuon,  which  taok 
phea  when  the  Greeks  instinctively  dropped  the  East- 
cm  practice  of  wrilin;;  from  right  to  left  ;  a  change 
ibe  gradual  progress  of  which  is  visible  in  acveral  ex- 
tant inscripttons.    This  fact,  therefore,  is  established 

evidence,  which  could  aouvely  booow  any  addi* 
tMSnal  we%ht  fton  the  hiohoat  elaeneal  authority.  Bot 
the  cj>och  at  which  the  Greeks  rt  --m  1  tin  ir  alphabet 
from  the  Phoenicians  is  a  point  as  U>  which  we  cannot 
•xpoet  to  find  aimilar  pveof ;  and  the  ovoat  h  so  re- 
mote, that  the  testimony  even  of  the  best  historians 
mnnot  be  deemed  sufficient  immediately  to  remove 
M  doubt  upon  the  question.  A  atatement,  however, 
Aaaerring  of  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  author, 
mi  of  its  internal  marks  of  diligent  and  thoughtful  in- 
quiry, is  given  by  Herodotus.  The  l'ha;nician«,  he 
nlatea,  who  came  with  Cadaua  to  Thebes,  introduced 
aloBff  with  otbar  brandioa of  knowledge,  amoug 
the  Gieeks  :  the  characters  were  at  {ir";t  pni  i^t  Iv  the 
same  as  those  which  the  Phoenicians  continued  to  use 
in  his  own  day  ;  but  their  powers  and  form  were  grad- 
ually changed,  first  by  tiio  Phoenician  rolnnrst?  flirrn- 
sclvcs,  and  afterward  by  tho  Grcelis  ot  tiie  adjacent,  re* 
gion,  who  were  lonians.  These,  &s  they  received  their 
Mtton  from  Phoniciui  teadwrs,  named  them  Pkm- 
mebm  tettera ;  and  the  hietorian  adds,  that,  in  bis  own 
time,  thi  T  nians  called  their  bxkt*  or  rolls,  lliough 
made  from  the  Egyptian  papjras,  akins,  because  this 
was  the  material  wUeh  Ibay  qm  aeied  at  aaeailier  pe- 
riod, as  many  barbarous  nations  even  then  coiitiniied  to 
do.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  account  appears,  at 
flnt  t^gfat,  pofeetly  elaar  and  prcbeble ;  and  yat  thara 
are  some  points  in  it  which,  on  eloaer  inspection, 
raise  a  suspicion  of  its  accuracy.  The  vague  manner 
in  which  Herodotus  describes  the  loiuans,  who  were 
Boijl^ibours  of  the  Pbopnician  colony,  aaama  to  imply 
that  what  be  saya  of  tfaam  is  net  grwindad  an  any  di- 
rrct  t-aditton,  but  is  a  mere  hypothesis  or  inference. 
The  fact  which  he  appeara  to  have  ascertained  is,  that 
lha  Aaiatie  laniana.  who  « 


I,  according  to  his  own 
TT<".v,  a  very  mixed  race,  were  beforehand  with  thr 
other  Greeks  in  the  art  of  writing :  they  called  then 
books  or  tvHl  by  a  name  which  probably  expressed  the 
Phoenician  word  for  the  same  tUn^,  and  ibav  daoch* 
bed  their  alphabet  by  the  epithet  whidi  narked  ita  Ori- 
ental origin  But,  as  the  historian  thought  he  had  suf- 
deot  grounds  for  believing  that  it  had  been  first  com- 
■mnleatad  la  tha  Oraelta  by  the  FhwHeian  aokmy  &t 

Thphcs,  he  concludes  that  tV.r  Asiatic  Iniiiiri"  rnr.^i  | 
have  received  it,  not  directly  frtMu  the  Phosniciautt,  but  i 

■  their  Emfma  fowirthiia.  StiU»  if  thia  ms  { 

m» 


the  moceas  by  which  he  anived  at  hii  eoodoMa, « 
woold  not  Mtow  that  ha  IMS  ia  ernr.  fiutifwetx. 

amine  the  only  reasons  v. liich  ^jc  aesigos  for  tiu 
that  the  most  ancient  Greek,  aifdnbat  mu  iaoui  « 
Thebes,  we  find  that  they  are  sachaswestnstMly 
on,  though  to  him  t!.ry  would  seem  perfectly  Jtmct 
strstive.  He  produces  three  insciipliuii  la  vom, 
which  he  had  seen  himself,  engraved  oo  tome  tetsch  is 
a  temple  at  Thebaa,  and  in  character!  wbicr.  ciL< 
Cadmaran,  and  which  be  says  nearly  reseaiUwl  itit  1.. 
nian.  These  inscriptions  purported  to  record  iau- 
tions  made  to  the  temple  before  the  Tnju Mi.«ai 
to  be  ooataaiparBaaotta  with  tha  aets  whob  tbcy  ». 
corded.  Anu  that  they  were  really  itjcient  netd  not 
be  queatioaed,  though  tmUaiHMis  ot  so  obtoleie  omi4i 
of  writing  ssara  not  uncommon  in  Greece ;  but  ibrit 
ger(.iirn"ne«<#-  cannot  be  safely  asbuiiied  as  lit  ^tocvji 
ot  aii  argument.  Other  gf0bud«  he  may  iritieeii  utt 
had ;  but,  since  he  does  not  meotieo  tbos,  the;  mts 
ua  none,  and  wa  aia.  laft  to  farm  oar  awn  ^gmect  m 
the  diapqied  queatibn  of  the  CadaaaB  roiooj  at 
Thebes.     {ThulwalVs  Greece,  \o\    1,  p.  23$, 

We  have  already,  m  a  previous  article  (ni  Ciinsi), 
shown  tha  otter  improbability  of  any  Pbiraieita  colsoy 

under  Cadmus,  and  have  traced  ihis  lutta  •x-.'x.k  '.a  c 
l^elasgic  origin.  In  ihu  way,  pkrhsps,  itA  HuH- 
lions  msy  be  reconciled  ;  one  of  wiiich  mike>  the  Pbs- 
nicians  to  hawc  introduced  letters  into  Greece,  «Ue 
the  other  states  that  li^ey  were  pievtouily  kucMii  u, 
and  invented  by  the  Pclasgi  It  is  probabU  ib»t  twit 
distinct  periods  of  time  are  here  alluded  t«,  tn  Mdw 
and  a  later  iatroduettoo  of  them ;  in  Iwdi  insiaKfi, 
liowf  vcr,  from  Phoenicia.  When  the  «lj  haki  c  :  'L\ 
country  was  first  brought  in,  its  use  may  'i^^^  i^c 
extremely  limited ;  it  may  i»ve  come  in,  as  iuHftt 
supposes,  With  the  6rst  Pelasgic  settlers,  »':.o  ir.jvbTf 
brought  au  alphabet  much  less  perfiecl,  aiui,  Udjim, 
probably  mora  aociant  than  tha  so-called  Cadomn. 
The  second  introduction  of  letters  found  iheGttcki, 
in  all  liltelihood,  much  moro  advanced  in  cirJiutioe, 
and  it  therefore  took  a  firmer  hold,  and  Lcc&::.e  v.a  tub- 
jeet  of  more  eatabliahed  and  general  tiadiucm.  (Cco- 
adt  Knight,  Andftieml  Essay  on  tie  Onik  Alpi^ 
p.  120. — Sand  ford.  Rcmarhs  on  ThUnch's  G'  Cf, 
p.  6.  —  Hugf  du  Er/«dung  dcr  Buckstt^trnviit, 

Tho  remains  of  tlio  Phai,Ici.iTi  langm^c  at  ibeptts- 
eotdaycooaistof.  1  Coins  and  tiucr^ttons.  i-Gim- 
e*  and  Pkartddttn  jnupcr  nomet.  ecccninf  is  ^ 
Greek  and  Latin  writers.    3.  A  Phtcnicun  ftiugt 
of  coosiderahlc  Iciigih  (logcther  with  sotne  shortet fp^ 
cimens)  in  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus. — The  coins  lad 
in-jcrijitions  give  us  the  written  forms  of  tbeimM' 
wuh  great  accuracy,  but  llirow  no  light  on  tbeiSOid* 
of  tha  Phmoician  tongue  or  its  system  of  pronsoca- 
tiofli,  since  in  almeat  avaiy  instance  the  vowrif  m 
omitted.   The  abtaat  work  on  (heae  ii  tbat  of 
nius,  cniitled  " Scriptwa  Linguaque Phaniaa Mo- 
menta fuot^uot  saagrsunl,**  clo.^  Lif$-,  1837, 
On  the  other  band,  the  Punie  woida  ihst  cccot  n  « 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  give,  il  is  true,  a  Kwss* 
pressed  la  liie  characters  of  those  languages,  sii<}  >^ 
ua  with  what  vowels  they  wereenonciateill^  tbc 
iiir  raiH;  still,  however,  there  is  often  vwy 
i.LuUy  m  Udciijg  back  these  same  words  iStFlm^ 
Clan  orthography,  since  the  common  or  xo!^«  ""j^* 
of  fUNmouocing  waa  accoatomed  to  cootnci  cciua 
forma,  and  to  neglect  In  others  thalvtttn  datvo* 
nf-cessaryto  indicate  the  etymology  of  the  lenn  —TW 
most  curious  remnant,  however,  of  the  Phttniciaa 
tongue  is  the  paasaga,  already  referred  lo,  in  P1«t«»' 
Il  u,:ci:rs  i'l  fhc  first  sce  e  of  the  fifih  art  of  ibe  ra» 
lus,  and  *om.^tf  o^l^o  «ii.'irr  Pub'c  vws,  esp"*** 
in Lattft  d'ar^tan  ^fn  *h.* Kvrm&v ^ axe utj" 
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PbcroicUn,  or,  as  some  think,  vtilRnr  Pnnic),  to  which 
■m  to  be  added  fourteen  abort  aenteocea,  ulMmtogled 
•  Lathi  dtalogne,  in  th«  Mcood  and  ihM  mmim. 
Modem  scholars  have,  at  various  times,  exercised  their 
tkkU  in  remodelling  and  explaming  these  specimens  of 
the  Pbtsnician,  and  in  attaaptiaig  to  lecali  them  to  the 
^  of  the  Hebrew  tongae.   Some  hare  cooiiDMl 
attention  to  particular  words  or  individaa)  aen- 
tcrxres,  such  as  Joseph  Scaliger(ad  fragm.  Grircorum, 
p.  3S),  Aldreta  [Anttguedade*,  p.  a07),  S«UiaD(i<«  JM* 
9frw,  fnUg.,  c.  8),  Le  Moyne  ( Yarim  Sicw,  p.  100, 
113),  Hyde  (ad  PeriUol.,  p.  46),  Remesius  ( laropoi'- 
aeva  hngutt  Punica,  c.  12),  Tychseo  {Nov.  Act.  Up- 
as/.,  vol.  7,  p.  100,  seq.),  and  many  othera,  enamcn- 
ted  by  Fabricius  (^t^^  Lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  5),  and  by  the 
BipoDt  editor  of  Plautua  (vol.  1,  p.  zix.)*    A  amaller 
Mater  htTOttBdeitakeo  to  interpret  all  the  Punic  spe- 
dmaa  iMnialwwl  m  tha  three  scenes  alluded  to.  Tiie 
feat  of  theae  was  Pletitas  (Petit),  who,  in  hia  work  en- 
tultJ  ■'  MisreHanroi-um  Lttn  nopem"(p.  68,  seqg..  Par- 
If.  1640,  4io),  endeavoured  to  mould  the  Punic  of  the 
Aim  oeenea  into  Halmw,  and  gare  a  MMhtioa  of 
fktm  in  I,:it!n    Pareus,  who  came  after,  also  exhibit* 
ad  the  Funic  of  Plaatus  in  a  Hebrew  dress,  and  even 
added  Towel  points  ;  bat  the  whole  is  done  so  care- 
le«aW  and  strangely,  that  the  words  resemble  Chinese 
and  Mongul  as  much  as  they  do  Hebrew.    This  was 
!■  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  Plautus.    In  the 
HM,  iMtram,  he  adopted  ttia  intMiMnution  of  Peti- 
tm,  Bod  eron  enlarged  upon  it  in  a  poolieal  paraphrase. 
Mny  subsequent  editors  of  Plautus  have  followed  in 
Ae  same  path,  such  as  Boxbom,  Opeiarius,  Gronovi- 
aa,  and  Emeati.  Sixteen  yeaia  after  Petitoa,  Ifao  learn- 
ed Bochart  published  the  result  of  his  labours  on  the 
Panic  of  the  first  scene,  in  his  Sacred  Geography  (Co- 
■Kn,  S,  6),  and  executed  the  taak  wkhao  mochleant- 
llf  and  abiUty,  that,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  an- 
Vthe  explanation  given  by  Oesenios  in  1S37,  though 
there  miy  have  been  some  wiio  have  given  more  prob- 
aUe  inteiipretationa  of  partiealar  Dhnaas  and  words, 
^oaa  W88  fennd  more  aueceaerol  in  explaining  the 
eanage  as  a  whole.    {Gesen.,  Phan.  Man  ,  p.  359.) 
CkncQs  (Le  Clerc)  closely  follows  the  wterpretation 
ef  Bochart  {BMiotk.  Univ.  tt  Hist.,  td.  0,  p.  956), 
ttoogh  he  errs  in  thinking  that  each  Tcrsc  consists  of 
tmo  bemistichs,  which  Imvo  a  similarity  of  ending, 
over  some  others  who  Itava  written  on  Uus 
sabject,  we  eooM  to  the  three  most  recent  ex- 

Cirtders  of  this  moeb-eontested  passage;  namely, 
Dcrmann  {Vrrruch  einer  Erklarung  der  Puniscken 
•WulUn  tm  PmnUus  du  Plumtiu.  S^tck^  1-^  JScrAn, 
•ttMe-ISW,  «i.  %  lilf),  Gowii  da  RobtMO  (ShOu 
tur  recrititre,  Ac,  ruivies  d'un  essai  gur  la  langve 
Pmtifuet  Paris,  1834,  4to),  and  Gesenioa  (Pheen. 
^Km.,  p.  S66,  seqq.).   The  first  two,  abandoning  the 
^PM  wow  of  the  snbjrrt,  as  taken  hv  Bochnrt,  regard 
wliole  sixteen  verses  as  i^unic,  and  enucavour,  after 
the  exaniple  of  Petttus,  to  adapt  them,  by  evetj  poHi- 
Me  a^woient,  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebiew  tongne. 
'BoDafmann.  however,  in  doin;;  this,  confinee  himself 
'within  the  regular  limits  of  Hebraism,  whereas  Robi- 
«w»  caUs  in  to  hie  aid,  at  one  time  the  Syrine,  at  anotb* 
wr  wa  jiiaoKt  ano  nncofwa  ano  uMny  peranannaa  ns 
the  stnctnre  of  the  Punic  language,  of  which  no  one 
dreamed  before,  and  the  sole  authority  for  which  is 
fbond  in  Ma  Mm  imagination.   The  explanation  of 
Ge^rnin^.  as  msy  readily  he  inferred  from  his  known 

Codciency  in  Oriental  scholarship,  is  now  regarded  as 
ving  borne  away  the  palm,  though  some  parts  have 
^MB  made  the  subject  of  critickm  by  tha  laamad  of 
own  counii j .   (G^cscn.,  PAsn.  aRm.,  p,  889>^~ 
tktr  fur  xnstenMekafthrhe  Kritik,  1839,  p.  539, 
,  -TBe^^^ters  thos  far  mentioned  bava,  with  the 
>tibtL 'pMftpir;  Of  ftoMaoer  attempted  lo  HhnliaH 
dSrVliMiii'by  k  ^dfejOMt      the  Hebrew. 
^^ailBh^id' tM/ €lMddee>fc0tfidly|riad;  diHi^^ 


undoubtedly  is  the  more  correct  course,  and  far  supe 
rior  to  the  plan  pursued  by  those  who  have  had  ra 
eeoina  to  toe  Anbie,  as,  rar  example,  Casiri  (JNM 

EtairiaL,  vol.  2,  p.  27),  or  to  the  Maltese  idiom,  a. 
Agius  de  Soldanis  (Duserlazicnu  aoe  ttra  spiega- 
ZiOfU  delta  $cena  della  comedta  dt  Plauto  tn  Panuloi 
Rom.,  1751, 4to.)  Another  claaa  of  writers  hardly  de- 
serve mention.  They  are  those  dreaming  visionaries, 
who  call  in  to  ihcir  aid  the  Irish  language  !  ?i)ch  as  Val- 
lancey  {Esuijf  oft  du  Antig.  of  th*  Iruh  Lang.,  Dub' 
tin,  ITtt,  8vn  $  ImnL,  It06,  wo),  O'Connor  (CArvn- 
if/f.»  of  Eri,  &.c.,from  the  ori^'tnal  .V.S'.9.  in  the  Pha- 
ntctan  dialect  (1)  of  the  Scythian  language,  London, 
182S,  2  vols.  8vo),  Villaneuva,  (Phanieian  Ireland, 
translated  by  H.  O'Rnru,  Lond.,  1833,  8vo),  or  who 
have  resource  to  the  Ba&ijue,  &h  De  I'l^duse  (&'ran»> 
tnatre  Batfu4,  Toulotue,  1826,  8vo),  and  Santa  T«* 
J99h  (Robiamo,  Etudes,  6ic.,  p.  78.~^CMmiia,  PA«r 
nie.  Mon.,  p.  367,  *eqq). 

Otntnd  dmmeUr    ikt  Fhamdan  torngtu. 

ThM  iIm  PlnMileian  or  Ponie  langoaga  waa  cloae^ 

allied  to  the  Hebrew,  wc  learn  from  the  express  testi- 
mony of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine.  The  btter,  m 
particular,  ia  a  very  lugh  antbority  on  this  subject,  aioM 
ne  lived  in  Africa  at  a  period  when  the  Funic  tongae 
waa  still  spoken  in  that  country,  and  since,  in  one  part 
of  his  writings,  he  even  scknowledgcs  himself  to  he  of 
Ponio  odgin.  {Cvntra  JuUan.,  ub.  3|  c.  17.)  On 
another  occasion,  referring  to  tho  Hebrew  and  Punie,  be 
remark-',  •'  Ista  lingua  non  multum  inter  sc  diffcrunt." 
(Quojit.  tn  Jud.,  lib.  7,  qu.  16.  —  Op.,  ed.  Benedict., 
vol.  8,  p.  477.)  So  again,  speaking  of  our  i?ivioor, 
he  s.Tys,  "  Hiinr  Hebrai  dtntnt  Meatiam,  quod  rer- 
bum  lingua  Punica  contonum  est,  sicul  aha  permulta 
et  pane  omnia."  (CmIM  Ut.  PetiL,  2,  104  —CJp., 
vol.  9.  coL  108.)  Again,  in  another  part  of  bia  wii* 
tings,  be  observes,  "  Ci^ata  quippeMmt  Ungtutistm 
et  mcmm,  Hebraa,  Punica  el  Stfra."  {In  Joann., 
tratt.  UL— Qp.,  vol.  3,  eU.  802.)  In  commeniing 
on  lha  woida  of  our  Savionr  (SImii.,  S6>,  wbam  hn 
explains  what  is  meant  by  the  term  *' .VcTTimon,"  h» 
says,  "Hebrtaun  terbum  est,  cognaium  hngua  Pu^ 
memt  iwta  Msm  Itn^nux  ngmyktHonis  quadam  wkm- 
Hate  tociantuT."  To  the  same  effect  St.  Jerome : 
"  Tyru*  et  SuUm  in  Pkatnicet  litore  principe*  eivitate$, 
dee.  QMnm  Girttafo  edoma,  Unde  et  Pani  aer- 
mone  earrupto  ouasi  Phceni  appeUantur.  Quorum 
lingua  lingua  HebratD  magna  ex  parte  confini*  e$t." 
(In  Jerem.,  5,  25.)  So  again,  Lmgud  quoque  Pu- 
niU,fum4*  Htbreunm/ontibuM  nanare  duitur,  mo- 
pm  mrgo ahna  ■ppilfiftir.*'  (/a  Jm.,  3,7.)— Modam 
scholars,  as  many  as  have  tximcd  their  attention  to 
the  subject,  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  al- 
tboogh  on  one  point  there  exists  among  them  a  great 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  of  them  maintain,  for 
instance,  that,  with  the  e.Tciption  of  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  tba  mode  of  wriUng  and  prunouncine,  tbo 
Phoenician  was  identical  witA  the  Iiebrew,  and  free 
from  any  forms  derived  fran  the  cognate  diaketa. 
(T^chMen,  Comment,  de  ling.  Phan.  et  Hehr.  mutua 
•fiMifthrtf,  p.  9li.—Ak»rbUd,  de  Inter.  Oxon.,  p.  26. 
—FUney,  ie  Pkmn.  ».  fimiihu,  p.  80,  231.— Gcae. 
niu$,  Geaeh.  dei'Hehr  Sprarhe,  Ac,  p.  229  )  Others 
affirm,  that  the  Pbanician  is  like  the  Hebrew,  it  is 
true ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  intermingled  with  Arabie, 
Syriac,  Chaldcc,  and  Samaritan  forms.  Among  theio 
latter  may  be  mentioned  Bochart,  Maxoccht,  Clericus, 
Sappdw,  Peyron,  andHamaker.  The  last,  mentioned 
wnter,  indeed,  aiwede  all  boviids,  and  blenda,  in  bia 
explanations,  all  tba  Soaitie  tongnea,  ao  tbat  ba  fonw 
for  himself  a  Phixnician  language  T»ry  far  removed 
from  the  true  one.  (Hamaker,  l>iathb.,  p.  65. — U., 
JfMMfi.  Plum.,  prmf.,  p.  vui.,  &c.)— If  wn  MiMr 
the  authority  of  Gesenius,  and  we  do  not  know  a  safof 
one  to  tidie  for  our  guide,  the  chief  features  in  tlM 
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i*b(eDician  larigusge  may  b«  fafll%  fitted  w  follows : 
1.  The  Phoeniciin  agreea  in  WMt,  if  DOt  aU,  XMpaeto 
with  ibe  Hebrew,  wbetlier      Ngaid  roota^  m  the 
mod«  of  forming  and  iDflecttng  woni*. — ^9.  Wlicnver 
the  usage  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
diflert  from  that  of  tiie  later  oomi  the  PboMiician 
agrebt  with  the  hilar  iMbar  Am  with  the  fenMr.— 9. 
Only  a  fvw  words  are  foiiDd  that  savour  of  Aramcism, 
nor  will  mora  Aramsisma  be  found  in  the  reaoains  of 
il»  PiMMiieiaii  language  than  in  the  hooha  «f  dM  Old 
Testament. — 4.  1  hc  ri'  nro  still  fewer  resemblances  to 
Arabism.    The  moat  lemarkabie  of  these  is  in  the 
case  of  the  article,  whidi  on  one  ooeasion  occurs  under 
the  full  form  a/,  and  oAen  onder  that  of  «,  though  looot 
frequently  it  coincidea  with  the  Hebrew  fono. — Other 
words,  which  now  can  only  be  expbincd  through  the 
oiedium  of  the  Aiabk,  were  oiidoubtedly,  at  an  earlier 
period,  equally  wilih  niaiiy  Araf  Xey^uM  «f  die  Old 
Testament,  not  less  Hebrew  than  Arabic— 6.  Among 
the  pecultarilies  of  the  Pbeiucian  and  Punic  Unwaes, 
the  ibllowing  may  be  noted :  (a)  A  defective  mode  of 
orthography,  in  which  the  matres  Uctioms  arc  om 
ployed  as  sparingly  as  possible,    (b)  In  pronouncing, 
the  Phoenicians  (the  Caithaginians  certainly)  expreeaed 
the  long  0  by  i2;  as,  ttt/et,  hi.,  aJonuth,  6lc.    (c)  la- 
stead  of  Segol  and  Schwa  mobile,  they  ap^war  to  have 
employed  an  obtuse  kind  of  sound,  which  the  Roman 
wriiera  expraaaed    the  vowel  y ;  as,  yth  (Hebrew  ciA, 
the  mark  of  the  aceuaatire),  ynnynu  (ecce  eum),  ice. 
Id)  The  syllable  al  they  conuacti-d  into  o,  aiialui:ous 
•omewhat  to  the  French  cheval  (cbevau),  cJutauz. 
For  other  peeolkritiee  eoaaiikG«B«Qhw<PAcni.  Jfevi.. 
p.  83C). 
PhonicTa.    Vtd.  Phoenice. 
PnoEMx.  I.  a  fabolOQs  bird,  of  which  Herodotus 
gives  the  following  account  in  that  part  of  his  work 
which  treau  of  Esypt.    **  The  phoenix  is  another  sa- 
cred bird,  which  I  have  never  seen  except  in  efligy. 
He  rarely  >ppMn  in  Egypt;  onc»  walj  in  five  huo- 
died  years,  Mmiediaiely  after  the  death  of  We  father, 
as  the  Hcliopolitans  affirm.    If  the  painter*  (icscnbc 
him  truly,  his  feathers  represent  a  mixture  of  crioMOO 
and  gold  ;  and  he  reseoiblee  Ih*  MgU  in  oatlin*  and 
size.    They  affirm  that  he  contrives  the  rollowing 
thing,  which  to  me  is  not  credible.    They  say  that  he 
comae  from  Arabia,  and,  bringing  the  body  of  bis  fa- 
ther enclosed  in  myrrh,  bories  him  in  the  temple  of 
the  sun ;  and  that  be  brings  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner.   First  he  moulds  as  great  a  quantity  of  myrrh 
mio  the  abape  of  an  egg  as  he  is  well  able  to  cany ; 
ind,  after  htvliw  tried  mo  weight,  he  hoHowe  out  the 
•ggt  Mkd  put*  nis  parent  into  it,  and  ^topa  up  with 
•ome  more  mynh  the  bole  through  which  be  had  in- 
ttodoeed  the  body,  so  that  the  weight  ia  dm  aame  as 
before :  he  then  carries  the  whole  ma<9  to  the  temple 
ot  the  sun  in  Egypt.    Such  is  the  account  they  give 
of  the  phonix."   (Hend.,  2,  73.)— The  whole  of  this 
fable  ia  evidently  astronomical,  and  the  following  very 
ingenious  explanation  has  been  given  by  Marcoz.  He 
aasumes  as  the  basis  of  his  renurks  the  fragment  of 
Heaiod  preserved  by  Plntawh  in  hie  twaliae  Ih  Orac- 
titnm  De/eeiu.  (Ibpi  rOir  idUiliiic.  Jtpfgr.— Cjp., 
ad.  Atdbt  vol.  f,  f. 

fwia  Toi  l^Cici  yevtfu:  ?MKfpt\a  KopCivt) 
uv6pC0v  i/CuvTuv  •  lAa^o(  de  re  rerpaKopuvof  • 
Tpeif  ($'  Ihi^ov^  6  Kopa^  yripdaiurai  ■  avrap  6 
ivvia  T'n'r  KonriKnr    StKa  it"  f/tiftr  rnvr  CoivUtUf 
VVftftu  ivz'/MKOfioi,  Koipui  Atof  aiyiOxoio. 

**The  noisy  crow  lives  nine  generations  of  men  who 
are  in  the  bloom  of  years ;  the  stag  attaina  the  age  of 
foor  crowa ;  the  raven,  in  ila  twrnt  equal*  ihiM  ataga 
ftt  tenfthof  daya;  whH»  thephaBi*  hva  nhm  rtfrnia. 

Wc  nymphs,  fair-of-trcsscs,  daughters  of  Jove  the  spgis- 
bearer,  atuin  to  the  age  of  ten  phomiaaa."  (Com- 


FoU.  Mm.  Grac.,  vol.  1,  p.  189.)— The 
pntatioo  kara  toms  upon  the  meaoiDg  of  ihs !« 
gtnenttwm  (ytvcd).  Marcoz  ukes  tbe  noon  foi  hi 
guide  ;  and  as  this  lominaiy  cetan,  like  omq,  i«tiM, 
only,  like  him,  again  to  arise,  the  period  of  ua  iml^ 
tion  beoomee  tbe  eMuidaiid  rtquiiad.  TmiBiy  mm 
d^  and  a  tUfd,  then,  eonvaited  into  tww^-isNa 
years  and  a  third,  give  the  measura  of  a  gtMrttm 
atnoog  men.  Heducmg  this,  in  ocd«  to  m»kt  ihi 
analogy  with  the  moon  as  complete  u  pOMbh^  b 
gives  twcnty-:iix  years  and  two  thirds  M thi  Mdt 
The  computation  is  then  as  foUows : 

Wine  generations  of  men.  or  the  >   

lift  ofooe  crow,  make  »H«  I  ""y*"** 


Four  llvn  ot  die  crow,  or  liiat  | 
of  a  siaf ,  maks  ( 

TlinsltvaBar  esiaib<r.ilHtot| 


980] 


Mna  BvH  ef  ih*  aran,  orlhtt  I 
orihsphombttMahe  f  

This  period  of  25930  years  is  preciselj  tbe  danlaik 
of  the  Great  Year  {Magnus  Annui)  of  tbe  &itd  sun 
having  for  us  element  exactly  5U' ,  the  anou«I  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes.    Item  this  comf>ultiion  alio 
we  will  be  enabled  to  perceive  bow  SO",  ctnteited 
into  years,  snd  multiplied 'by  1-f  2-|-3-|-4,  iltttii,liT 
10,  gave  the  Egyptians  600  years  as  tbe  duuttooof 
the  pbosoix.   Theee  numbers,  l-|-3-f3-Hi  viiiau 
that  the  60  aeeoada,  emiveiled  into  ymii,  Irmm 
-siirccssivcty  the  four  quarters  of  the  tdiptic,  in  orit: 
to  form  the  Great  Year,  the  astroiioinical  duni^tot 
the  life  of  the  pbaMux.    (ilferco:,  Attrmamt  Sduri 
iVHipparifur,  p.  xvi  ,  seq  ) — II.  Son  of  Amyr.tot.kiaj 
of  Argos,  and  the  preceptor  of  Acbille*,  to  wksn 
he  wee  ae  attachad  that  he  aeconpaaiid  bin  u>  \bt 
Trojan  war.    According  to  the  HamncKcmot^ 
9,  447.  teqq  ),  Amyntor  having  truilfaiiai  kii  mt- 
tions  from  his  lawful  wife,  Hippodamia,  to  i  canco- 
btne,  the  lormec  boaaogbt  bar  aon  Phcenu  to  giin  ikc 
afleettona  of  Ue  iitlkac'e  mistress,  sod  iliaM  bv 
from  Ainynlor.    Phoenix  succeedoJ  in  hi»i«t,iM 
bis  enraged  faUwr  imprecated  upon  kam  the  bittamt 
enreae.   The  aoo,  therefore,  notwithstaodiog  tbe  » 
treaties  and  efforts  of  liis  relations  to  deuiBbiniitm 
pAreni's  court,  ded  to  Phthia,  in  Thessaly,  where  W 
waa  kindly  laccivml  by  Peleus,  monarch  of  tbt  wob- 
try,  who  assigned  him  a  tomtory  on  the  coitfiocs  at 
Phthia,  and  the  sway  over  the  Ddopiaiu.  He  in- 
trusted him  also  with  the  education  of  bis  »on  .Un 
— Soeh  ie  the  Homeric  account.   Later  wnicr»,  io*- 
ever,  make  Amyntor     haive  put  out  his 
and  the  latter  to  have  fled  in  this  condition  to  Ptitsa. 
who  led  him  to  Cliiroo,  and  persuaded  the  ceniaoi » 
restore  him  to  sight.    (Zfceplma.  ttS  — 7n«.« 
Lycophr„l.  c)  The  curse  uttered  agaiostPhmiHjJi* 
tiiai  he  might  remain  ever  childless,  and  beats Tw 
xes  seeks  to  explain  tbe  story  of  his  bliDdoeiM? 
making  it  a  figurative  allusion  to  bis  cbiUlcsicsafr 
tion,  a  father's  offspring  being  as  it  w«a  li»  ■ 
the  language  of  antiquity.    {Tzdz  ,  !■  c  -Mu'-'r. 
tduL  TMtM.,  L  «.)— ApoUodorus  says  thai  Pmw 
wae  Umded  hf  Ua  fittber,  en  •  ftlMcbafft 
against  him  by  the  concubine  (#caT(r^n«T(^irvw 
*0M(  nyf  roB  worpdf  iroAAojudoc. — Apoilod  ,  3.  I* 
8).   The  vaiinlions  in  the  legend  arose  ptobabh  m 
the  circumstance,  of  the  tragic  poets  having  firquw"} 
made  the  story  of  Pbosoix  tbe  subject  of  their  eaopt 
sitMas,  and  havii^  of  «miree,  introduced  more  <»  ' 
variations  from  the  I 


origiaalule.  (BMjfMttd^f^  ' 
I.  e.)   There  was  a  niOBBix  of  Sophocles. isstha  • 
Euripides,  and  a  third  of  Ion.    {Vald  .  I^-'n"'.* 
S4.)->To  mtuni  to  tbo  atoiy  of  the  son  of  Annoioc 
aftar  the  death  of  Aehaiflik  Phmntz  waa  oae  of  ibM 
commissioned  to  return  to  Greece  and  briuf  JWW^ 
Pycrbus  to  the  war.    On  the  faU  of  Troy,  hs  ww»« 
nitbtlNliikiMlo  TlMM^If^wii 
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Mnsd  ualil  bis  death.  He  wm  bmiai^  aceotding  to 
Stimbo,  DMT  the  junction  of  tho  •omII  m«r  Phcnoix 

wiib  ibe  Asopua,  ibe  fcrrjier  of  ihf  ic  rircam«  having  re- 
cMvad  iu  DanM  from  him.  {Strak.,  428.)~-lII.  A 
MM  of  Aftaor,  Mat,  m  wdl  him  bnMlnni  CaJ— ■ 
tod  Cihx,  in  quest  of  iheir  sister  Eiiropa  Not  hav- 
iag  tuccttedcd  in  hoding  her,  be  w«e  i«bl«d  to  have 
aetded  in  and  givon  bum  to  Fhanitki.   (ilpttfod.,  •» 

I.  1 ,- -Consult  Hryrif,  ad  h)f  ) 
Pituuoic,  a  atuuiiuin  ui  Lli£,  at  ihe  6aae  uf  which 
dM  I0W1I  of  Pylo»,  between  the  heads  of  lbs 
•odSdlMS.  {S^abo,9S».) 
I,  a  centaur,  sen  of  Stlenos  and  the  nymph 
and  residing  at  Pholoe  in  Eli«.    In  tlie  pi  rfLrju- 
«f  bia  fourth  task,  which  was  to  bring  the  £ij- 
Un  bow  alivo  to  Ewijithuos,  HsvaiiMs  took  Ms 


fdad  throuf^h  Pholo6,  where  be  wae  hoepits!  1y  enler- 
teuted  by  Pholoa.  The  centaur  set  before  hie  guett 
n»at  meal,  though  be  biraaelf  farad  oti  raw.  Hti^ 
eules  asking  for  wino,  his  h(i>r  siul  he  feared  to  open 
the  |ar,  whicli  was  the  common  property  of  the  ceu* 
but,  wben  preaeed  by  the  bero,  he  conawited.  to 
it  for  him.  The  fragrance  of  the  wine  spread 
the  moontain,  and  soon  brought  all  the  centaurs, 
%niic<i  with  Biniies  and  pinc  sticks,  to  the  cave  of 
Pholoa.  The  hrst  who  ventured  to  enter  ware  driven 
hwk  by  HcKalae  wkbboniintbniidt:  ho  homed  the 
romaiodrr  with  his  arrows  to  Malea.  When  Hercules 
itaroed  to  Pholoe  from  thia  pursuit,  he  found  Pholus 
doBg  with  several  others ;  for,  having  drawn 
the  arrow  out  of  the  body  of  nnt-  of"  them,  wdilr  he 
was  wonderutg  how  so  small  a  itiing  couid  destroy 
Mieh  large  being»,  it  dropped  ont  of  his  hand  and 
stock  m  bis  foot,  and  he  died  immediately.  {ApoUod., 
t,  6,  4,  te^f. — Keiffktief't  Mythohfnf,  p.  SflS,  $eq.) 

Phorb*r,  a  Ron  of  Pnam  and  Epilhexia,  killed  du- 
aag  the  Trojan  war  by  Meoelaoa.  Tbo  god  Somnus 
tamwMl  Im  ftstttns  whm  U  dtewni  Mnoms, 

arid  hurled  him  into  tlwsH  frMI  tiM  iwwl  sf  jPsWi. 

{VuL.  Paiinufus.) 

PBOBctDKs  or  GajBjK,  the  daagbtera  of  Phorcya 
■od  CeiO.  Thov  were  hoarv-haireJ  from  their  birth, 
whence  their  other  name  of  Gneie  ("  the  Gray  Maids"). 
They  were  two  in  number,  "  well-robed"  I'ephredo 
iUcrrtJur).  and  "  yellow-robed"  Enyo  ( Shaier).  ( He- 
mmd,  Thtog  ,  370,  seq.)  Wo  find  them  always  united 
with  the  Gorgons.  whoso  guards  they  were,  according 
to  JEschvlus.  {Eraiatih.,  Cat.,  t^.—Hygin.,  P.  A., 
%  IS^FUeiir,  Myth.  Oeog.,  41.)  This  poet  de- 
scribed them  as  three  long-lived  maids,  swan-formeO, 
hartng  one  eye  and  one  tooth  in  common,  on  whom 
mMmt  the  sun  with  his  beams,  nor  the  nightly  moon 
tTfr  looks.  {Prom.  Vinct.,  8Wi,  $eqq.)  Perseus,  it 
)«  said,  intercepted  the  eye  u  they  were  banding  it 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  and,  having  thvM  Uiiidtd  the 
gMsASf  waa  «Mbled  to  come  oo  the  Gorgons  unper- 
ssl^J.  The  name  of  the  third  staler  given  by  the 
later  writers  is  Deino  {Tcrrifier).  (Afmoi.f 
^KagkUty't  Mythology,  p.  a6t.) 

fmvaimWB,  won  of  InebM  snd  the  o(%an-nym;ih 
Metia.  and  second  king  of  Arpo!i«^  I!r  was  the  tir-' 
oaam,  accordtog  to  one  tradition,  %vtiil«i  another  makers 
ktal  to  have  collected  the  rude  inhabitants  into  one 
•ociety.  and  to  have  given  them  fin  un]  social  institu- 
tions. {ApoUiid.,  S,  1.  —  Pausamaa,  2,  16,  6.)  He 
also  decidcad  a  dispute  for  tbe  land,  between  Juno  and 
ftmptaotf  m  favoor  of  the  former,  who  thence  became 
Im  (frteltr  deity  of  Argoe.  By  the  nymph  Laodiee 
Phoroncus  had  a  son  named  Apis,  from  whom  the 
pcfiinaola,  sccordiiy  to  one  account,  was  called  Apia ; 
mni  «  daiiglitcr  Niohe,  die  firat  mortsl  vnmmh  who 
e-;OTeJ  !!ir  luvc  nf  .Tiip'ter.  Her  offspring  by  thi-  ^od 
were  Argua  and  Pelasgus,  and  the  country  was  fabled 
to  have  been  named  from  the  former,  tbo  |NWpl*  kmm 
tbe  latter.    (Knc^fley's  Mythofofry,  p.  405.) 

fmnloWf  a  patriarch  of  ConstantUM>|^  to  the  mnth 


of  a  nobis  family,  and  who  enjoyed  tbe  repo- 
tatidii  of  being  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  man 

of  hxH  ago.  He  was  a  native  of  the  capital,  and  for 
soflM  tune  a  layman,  having  been  aSQt  as  SO  aokbSMft* 
der  to  Assyria  by  the  Emperor  MielMcl.    In  tllW 

pacity  Photius  acquiltnl  inni'setf  so  well  as  to  gdl 
the  favour  uf  bis  imperial  uiaalor,  who  appointed  hin^ 
oo  bb  MMii«,eommaiider  of  the  imperisl  guard  (np«»> 
Too^tt^pio^),  and  wib-equcnlly  chief  secretary  (ITpw* 
TooTjKijrjrTjr,  PrDtoscmtariut).  These  dignities  gave 
him  accow  to  the  privy  cooDol,  and  tbe  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  their  deliberations ;  and  his  ambition  be- 
ing now  awakened,  he  strove  to  ingratiate  ktmsell 
with  Bardas,  ihe  uncle  of  the  einpt-ror,  whom  the  lat- 
ter had  associated  with  himself  on  tiie  thracw,  md 
a|MKi  whom  bs  had  tinosni  tR  tbo  earee  of  govsni> 
rnent.  Barda.«,  having  hccome  di.'pliased  with  the 
patriarch  Ignatius,  seul  hiui  into  banishment,  and  ap- 
pointed Photius  to  the  vacant  see  (Deeember  85,  A.D. 
8.57),  who  went  through  nil  the  ecclesiastical  orilcrs  in 
SIX  successive  days,  having  been  coosecrateU  monk, 
anagnostes,  sobdsacoD,  deteon*  ^irint,  snd  pstritfch. 
During  the  succeeding  ten  years,  •  contfoveray  waa 
carried  on  with  much  acrimony  between  him  and  Pope 
Nicholas  itie  First,  in  tiie  course  of  which  each  party 
excommunicated  the  other,  and  the  eonsoqueoeo  wssa 
complete  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es. Bai  l  ie  ]\\~  ;  itron,  being  at  length  taken  ofTby  his 
nephew  and  as»uciato  in  tbe  eniptie,  Michael  the  Third} 
thai  jirince  was  in  his  torn  assassinated  by  Basiliua,  tb* 
L  iuT.ran,  \Nhothcn  a^cenCtd  the  llirone  in  866.  Btl 
i'huiiii8,  dtnouiicitig  hiui  for  ihts  murder,  was  in  the 
following  year  removed,  to  make  way  for  his  old  eosny 

rttus,  and  was  forced  to  iMivo  into  banishment, 
was  rocslled  m  879.  An  anecdote,  related  by 
Simon  I<ogothetcM  (Atmal  in  Basil  ,  n  ♦5.  p  341,  cd. 
Ven.)t  ozplaiBa  ibe  cauao  of  hia  recall.  Photius  forged 
a  doctmeot  wbt^  tntesd  the  geoostegy  of  BasiNas  m 
Tiridates,  V\ii£  of  .\riiienia.  He  MTira^'tl  -^o  vkJfully 
the  aiMient  characters,  ibtit,  when  the  work  in  (juesiton, 
placed  by  his  meana  in  the  imperial  library,  and  foaadf 
as  if  by  rhance,  by  one  of  his  confidential  friends,  was 
placed  beiore  the  emperor,  there  was  no  one  able  tc 
decipher  it  but  Photius.  He  maintained  himself  ia 
ths  patriarchal  chair  doriiig  th«  rest  of  that  reign; 
hot  was  at  length  accused,  on  maoflkient  grourtdp,  ol 
conspiring  against  the  new  (.ovcreign,  Leo  ll  i  I'i  ilos- 
opher,  wben  that  prince  once  more  removed  hiin,  aod 
sent  bim,  in  M6,  into  cobfiaaoMnt  in  an  Armoniaa 
monastery,  where  he  died  in  891  Photius  nppcars  tc 
iiave  been  very  learned  and  very  wicked — a  great 
scholar  and  a  consummate  hypoent*—4Wl  only  Mg- 
\pl■'.ul^  tiie  occasions  of  doing  good  which  presented 
Uittnsielved,  but  perverting  the  finest  talents  to  the 
worst  purposes.  This  learned  though  corrupt  prelat* 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Mitpio6^Skav  (Myik^ 
biblon).  or  Bibltotheca,  containing  extracts  (rem,  snd 
a  critical  judgment  upon,  two  hum' red  — d  eij:;hty  (the 
title  aaya  379)  works,  which  were  read  iiy  bun  diuring 
hia  embassy  lo  Assyria,  mi  a  a&mmar^  of  Ihe  con- 
t(  nla  of  which  had  In  tn  requested  by  bis  brother  Ta- 
rasius.  If  this  statement  be  correct^  the  ambassadoi 
must  have  had  bat  Mttlo  10  do  in  bis  diplomatic  capo> 
city  There  is  a  storv,  that,  as  often  aa  be  had  read 
an  auliior,  and  mad*  his  extracts  from  him,  he  threw 
the  manusenpt  into  ths  fire,  in  order  to  enhance  tha 
value  of  bia  own  sbridgment.  Thia  statensnt,  in- 
deed, is  suflkienlly  improbable ;  bat  It  msy  pOSsMf 
have  originst»tl  from  ^t>me  knr  j  :  i.  •  >  ■  ly  of  tho 
patriarch  to  literary  dishonesty.  It  is  highly  prottaMo 
thai  some  irrammsnsn  pursasa  tbia  asm  saothad  wilk 
rrtjan?  '.a  .  ■■-■]in-r  nnr'iTial  lexicon  he  first 

eultommed,  and  ihtu  desiroyc^i  The  Myriobtblon  oi 
nwtias  was  the  precursor,  and  has  served  as  tha  wttitH, 
of  wnrk?  of  a  critical  arid  hihliopraphical  nature.  It 
IS  characlerned  bv  neittwr  ortiex  nor  roeibod.  PagtiS 
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«imI  Cliruiiw  wriieiSi  ancieat  aad  modem,  follow  one 
tnothci  M  ebuice  csuMd  their  woriu  to  fdl  into  Um 

liaiids  of  the  author ;  thus  we  mm  from  •  work  of  ui 
eiotic  oature  lo  one  that  UmU  of  pbiloaopby  or  iheoiogjr, 
fiom  aa  UatomB  to  aa  orator ;  the  producUons  of  the 

game  writer  are  not  even  conbidtrcd  together.  Gen- 
erally speakiitg,  the  greater  iiuiiiber  ujf  ihc  {/toducltoos 
of  mUMFhotiaa  gives  ua  critical  noiices  aod  exiracta, 
have  reference  to  theology,  to  the  decreae  of  couoeile, 
%Dd  to  religious  d:i>putttt;  proline  Httfetore  wifb  kin 
occupies  only  a  scconddry  rank.  Neverthclci-^ ,  .ijncng 
the  worka  of  hiatonaaa,  pbiioMphers,  orator*,  gram- 
narieiw,  nanneen,  geographers,  maihwneiiciena,  and 
phy.<4ictan«,  that  Pbotiua  haa  read,  and  on  which  he 
givea  bia  opinion,  or  from  which  ho  favours  m  with 
•Stneta,  there  are  between  seventy  and  caglMj  that 
are  lost,  and  of  which  we  wo-!!!  kt  ow  nothing  or  next ' 
to  noltung  wiihuui  the  aid  uf  uic  Myriobiblon.  lu  ib^  ' 
case  of  aome  \vurkt>,  I'hotius  contents  himself  with 
giving  merely  a  abort  literaty  notice,  while  fiom  oth- 
ers be  makes  extracu  of  greater  or  bin  aUM.  He  was 
•he  author,  Iiki-wibc,  of  a  work  culUd  Nomocanoii,  or 
A  ooUection  of  the  canons  of  the  church.  He  com- 
piled aleo  a  ffloaaair  or  Leskoo  (Ai^nw  evvayuY^), 
which  has  only  reached  us  in  an  iinixrfcct  and  muti- 
lated aiale.  llw  various  MSS.  of  tius  work  m  dider- 
ant  libraries  on  the  Continent  aie  netotianscripis  from 
each  other,  and  ongiriiilly  from  one,  vcntrable  for  its 
untiquity,  whicli  wu»  formerly  lu  the  po^s^ssioa  of  the 
celebrated  Tlioinaii  Gale,  and  which  is  now  deposited 
ia  the  library  of  Tctnity  College,  Camhiidlgo.  This 
Manuscript,  which  is  en  parebment,  bears  such  evfalent 
marks  of  great  unliijuity,  lhal  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  been  a  tranacript  from  the  author's 
copy.  The  varioue  tnoscripts  from  thb  ancient  IfS. 
were  miseraMy  faulty  and  corrapt,  and  it  was  natural 
that  icholari,  who  wished  for  the  publication  of  this 
lexicon,  should  be  dasitoue  of  aeeiiig  it  printed  from 
the  Galcun  yiS.  Ill  preference  to  any  other.  Her- 
mann, indeed,  published  an  editiou  in  181d,  from  two 
loaeei^i  but  ho  givea  manly  the  naked  text,  with 
aeaieely  a  single  cometioo,  or  aoj  attempt  whatso- 
ever towards  the  restitution  of  the  text.  At  the  end 
of  the  voluiiM-,  huwi.  \er.  arc  .souk'  iij<jcniou-s  and  valu- 
able obscrvattoua  of  Schmuder.  Poraon,  meanwhile, 
bad  tnnseribed  and  corrected  this  lexicon  for  the 
prc.ss,  from  the  Galean  MS. ;  and  when  unfortunately 
bis  copy  iiaJ  hcen  destroyed  by  tiro,  iiad,  with  incred- 
ible industry  and  patieooe,  begun  the  task  afiesh,  and 
conif  lctftl  anollier  transcript  iii  his  own  excellent 
ban il writing.  His  death,  Lovvo\tr,  for  a  lime  pre- 
vented the  appewance  of  the  work,  until  at  length  his 
labonra  were  givea  to  the  wodd  by  I>obree,  in  1822, 
JLend ,  8vo.  This  edition,  however,  notwitltstandiiig 
all  the  praihe  to  justly  hestowed  upon  it,  is  greatly  in- 
jured bv  want  of  more  editorial  skill  and  laboor,  tho 
AMitma  and  Cerrtysnda  occupying  14  pagea.  Fho- 
tius,  who  threw  together  his  le.Mcon  upon  a  much  more  \ 
sonhned  plan  than  H^ychius,  probably  brought  lo  his 
wdartakuig  gnatar  learning  and  judf^ment  than  the 

latter,  and  Sfcms  to  have  ^im  m  i:;o---[  o\  a  ,t!-;ir-'its 
from  bis  own  koQwledgo  of  tnc  auuiorsi  wnoin  ne  citca. 
Tot  even  ikia  woik  ia  little  more  than  a  compilation,  of 
vhieh  many  parte  are  copied  verbatim  from  the  scholia 
on  Plato,  the  I.«xicon  of  Harpocration,  that  of  Pauss- 
niaR,  and,  in  uti  probability,  from  the  Xt^iKu  )\ufitKu 
nH  Tpayuca  of  Theo  or  JDidymus,  iiom  which  latteir  tbe 
giammeriane  derived  moat  of  dieir  etpknaltope  of  the 
scenic  phrases  of '.hr  Greeks.  These  Dramatic  Lexi- 
cons are  uufoiiunatcly  lost ;  but  there  is  in  tbe  royal 
library  of  Paris  a  MS.,  which  seems  to  be  an  epitome 

of  one  of  thr-TTi,  v.xv.li'i  til-  titin  cCA'O.ac  'A).<^t6tiT0(. 
And,  with  a  liilio  care  and  Ui&ciitmnauon,  a  very  con- 
aid^}Ie  part  <^  tfitai  Might  be  reeoveied  fiom  the 

Pbotiua  also  enriched 
the  Platonic 


aagaa  of  exiMiiw  grammarians.  Pbotius 
kia  «r«k  from  the  Lexiea  Rhetorica,  and 


Lexicon  of  Tmnu ;  nor  hubs  fngotlta  ihi  l4Mi 
Teekoologienm  of  PHlamao.  !!■  psniaiiA  iafcmi 

us,  in  his  prefacr,  that  hrs  dictionir)  is  destined  |inn. 
cimdly  for  the  ex|>iauaiu>o  of  tbe  temarkabk  asiii 
which  occur  in  the  Oteek  orators  and  ^i*u^  b« 
occasionally  lo  illustrat*  th<"  phraseology  of  tbe  pocti. 
^vcral  lacunae  occur  in  luu  MS^.,  liie  letve*  beim 
torn  out  from  the  Galean  copy,  from  adiatpni^  H 
heuw/toi,  and  fiom  ftf^rdg  to  fuoddvidat  -Vmna 
has  left  alao  a  oeneeiion  of  letters,  in  om  oi  «iucK 
addressed  to  the  Dulgsrian  prince  .Michael,  dim  »• 
brief  history  of  Seven  Q^umeoical  Counciis/->T|i 
beat  editieo  of  tho  Myviobiblea  orBiklieihMt  hte 
of  Bekkcr,  Berol,  1824,  2  v.ila.  4to.  The 
r^led  froui  a  Vecice  luanuscrtpi,  aiid  also  dine 
onea.  Tbe  previous  editions  are  uconiptaiidtjri 
I..«tin  version  of  Schotl's,  which  is  far  from  iran'.t 
Uckker's  edition  givca  Ibc  Greek  icit  i  nr- 

sion. — Tbe  Nomocanou  was  tirt>t  printed  ia  lUi^ 
Part*,  4lO|  with  tho  eaouaentaries  of  Btliuiin,  ft- 
triarch  of  Antieeh.  A  second  edition  tppcud  ui 
1661,  with  a  Latin  version,  and  wuh  ailciiic;is  lad 
conecUoos.  It  is  much  supauor  to  tbe  ywiout  m. 
—Tbe  EpiatloB  wero  oditml  by  IfeaUgue.  ci^bap  sf 

Norwich,  Loud.,  fo!   ;  but  he  has  given  oniy 

248  letters,  whereas  a  much  greater  msdm  tiaa. 
A  curious  and  me  edition  was  also  publiiheii  id  IW^ 
fol.,  utif^cr  the  care  of  Dositueuifi<  patrisrcii  of  Jenm- 
1cm,  ii:<d  Auihutius,  a  Greek  buhop.  [ikk^Hf  ibd. 
Lu.  Gr  ,  vol.  6,  p.  285.— id.  tb.,  p.  301  i*,wl 
7,  p.  31.— 7i  li.,  n.  —Edtnburgk  RmnM 
48,  p.  3S9,  MQq.—  Wtut,  m  Jiujf  r.  Urn.,  loL  H  p 
218,  jteff.-^ifg/mmuii  Im.  IM&yr.,  wl.lkf  Hi^ 

'^^MaXna,  a  aamo  eommoo  le  asfaial  Ma 

kings.    (Kid.  Parthia.) 

PurahItxs,  the  same  as  Pbraates.  ( V>a  1  .uutti.) 

PHRaoSTEs,  son  and  successor  of  Dtjoc^s,  oo  ik 
throne  of  iMedia.  He  reigned  from  B.C.  657  to  681^ 
greatly  exi«iid<sd  the  Median  empire,  subdueai  lk«  PW> 
siaaa,  aad  many  other  nations,  but  fell  in  an  eipedi- 
tion  against  the  Aoaymo*  of  I^i'm*  Nosnh 
(Herod.,  1,  109.-~rad.  Media.) 

pHaicd^-is,  a  soneme  given  to  C|«i  »  Afa. 
(Kid.  Cyma.) 

Pmizoa,  eon  of  Aihamae.  kiiv  of  OictowaM  ■ 
B(iOtia,  and  Nephele.  (ConsoU  the  eOOUMMIMd 
of  the  article  Argonauia>.> 

PhbvoIa,  a  country  of  Asia  Mmor,  iMWoded  oa  ibi 
north  by  I'ap'ala^onia  and  Hithynia,  on  lbs  lortk  1^ 
Ujc  range  of  Taurus  aod  Pisidia,  on  the  west  bf  Coii 
and  Lydia.  and  on  the  easi  by  Cappadocia  awl  I*oo- 
lus.— Herodotus  relalea  (»,  %},  that  PiaMMW 
king  of  Egypt,  having  made  an  expeiimMt  to metih 
er  which  was  the  most  ancient  nation  in  tie 
ascerUined  that  the  Phrygians  suimsicti  ail^^i 
people  in  priority  of  exisMNWO.   <Kid.  Pttmnuucboi  ) 
riio  story  Itself  is  childishly  absurd  ;  but  the  fact  ii»»t 
tbe  Egyptians  allowed  tbe  highest  degree  of  tatujoitT 
to  this  nauon  i«  imporUnt,  and  deserves 
What  the  Greeks  knew  of  the  ori^n  of  the  PbijfSia 
does  not  accord,  however,  with  the  Egyptian  bypotls- 
sis.    Herodotus  has  elsewhere  report^  ihit  bcv  cuic 
originally  from  Macedonia,  where  ibey  iircd  viodct  it 
name  of  Briges  (or  Bryges),  and  that,  i»hen 
ed  over  into  Asia,  this  was  changed  lo Phryges l7i 
Thia  account  has  been  gaaenJly  followed  b;f  site- 
quent  wriiera,  ospeoially  Stnbo  (S05).  who  ifpce*  u 
quote  Xanthus,  and  Mcnccratrs  of  Elaa, 
rus,  aad  others,  who  made  tbe  oiigui  of  ui'  c^^i  <oi 
cities  the  object  of  their  inqairies.   (Strai.,  6^2  — 
Id.,  680.  — Compare  PUn  ,     Z2.  —  SUfk.  Bjt,^  * 
V.  Bptyec  )    it  i»  certain,  indeed,  that  then  • 
MOple  named  Briges  or  Bryget,  of  Thmcun  on?'^ 
living  in  Macedonia  at  the  time  that  Hcfo<<«»K»* 
writing  (6,  46 ;  7,  185) ;  and  liaditiou  bad  kmftwd 
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tM  abode  of  the  Pfarygito  Midas,  wbo  wm  ft  clMf  or 
aMoNch  of  ibu  people,  ne«r  Moont  Ikmrat,  in  Me- 
tcdonJ*.  (Utrod.,  8,  138.— Compem  ffkaniL,  ap 
Atkai.,  15,  p  683. — a;7.  eunJ.,2,  \>  45  )  .\gaiii, 
tbe  cuong  affinity  which  was  allowed  to  exist  between 
iW  Pliij^iena,  Lydians,  Cariun,  ind  Myaimet  who 

weri.>  all  »u[)pObed  to  Imve  crossi  d  ham  Tlir.icr  into 
Atn*  Muior,  serves  to  coriot^uraie  uie  h))>  i'  lrsis 
which  regards  iho  Flil|rgian  miration  in  pari  <  u<  <i  , 
but.  while  there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  of  ih« 
llincisii  origin  of  this  people,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  es- 
ubiisb  the  period  of  their  settling  in  Asia.  Xanthua 
n  nimaeotMi  by  Stnbo  (660)  m  ijtiog  4ii«ir  unval 
ni  iliat  counny  MMnswIint  tfter  th«  Trajan  war;  btrt 
tlic  gcogrsphtr  justly  ofc'*  :V(  s.  ihat,  ai    nJ  r  to 
Uomcr,  tbu  Phrygians  were  already  settled  un  the 
basks  of  the  Scnganus  bafoi*  ihtl  «n,  id  wtn  en- 
p^jtd  m  a  uar  with  the  .\mazoTi8  (// ,  3,  187) ;  and,  if 
■yihologiciii  accuunls  are  to  iknv*i  any  vvei^'iu.  tt)e  tiX- 
iaMnce  of  a  Midas  in  Asia  Minor,  long  bcK  t  ;i,e  pe- 
riod alluded  to,  would  prove  that  tiiere  ItJtd  been  • 
Phrygian  migration  in  times  to  which  aulbeotic  his- 
wry  does  not  extend.    (Comjiare  Conon,  Aairai , 
tf.  FkuL,  eod.  186.)   GiMt  as  was  the  aiceodancy, 
wwerer,  of  the  ThfaeisD  Moeh,  prodnocd  hf  so  many 
tnN»of  thill  vast  family  pourii)|k;  in  at  various  timrs. 
tiiere  must  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
Phygmi  utioii  some  other  element  besidM  the  one 
which  formed  its  Icadiirf-  tVature.    It  has  hrm  conjee- 
tored,  and  with  great  show  of  prubabilily.  Ui&l  the 
Tbncian  BijfM  wand  the  oonatry,  which  fna  them 
tMk  tka  Bame  of  Pfaijgitt  ooea|Mi«d  by  sone  earlier 
posmsore,  bat  wbo  were  too  weak  to  rettat  xKe  inva- 
itr.x     What  name  this  people  bore  cannot  now  be 
MCfrtained  >  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  thejr 
,««e  of  Ai^tie  origin;  probably  Leuco-Syriano  or 
Csppadocians.    Herodotus,  indeed,  has  stutcd  a  rir 
camstance,  which,  if  true,  wouid  fro  far  to  overtiirow 
uie  theory  of  a  Thracian  origin  for  the  Phrygian  people, 
f.-  the  rni:"rr  '.vh;ch  he  makes  of  Xerxes'  myriads,  he 
.a.<»fu»s  us  tnat  the  i^arygians  and  .Armenians  wtre 
irmed  alike  ;  the  latter  being,  as  he  observes,  culonisis 
ef  the  former.   {HeroJL^  7,  73.)   Herodotus,  how- 
ever, is  quite  singular  in  this  statement,  which  is, 
fro;t-o\x'r,  at  variance  with  all  received  notions  on  the 
Mi&)ect.    llie  Anneniana  are  a  people  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  we  meat  not  aceli  for  their  primitiwe 
cock,  beyond  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
ptirales ;  tn  other  words,  they  are  a  purely  Asiatic 
peo^ ;  end  if  there  existed  an^  resemblanee  hetieeen 
tiwm  and  the  I'hn  j^inn',  wc  ov^ht  rather  to  account 
for  It  by  supposing  liidi  die  iaiici  were  not  altogether 
Eoropeans,  but  mingled  with  aa  indigenous  race  of 
Asia,  wImmb  stock  waa  also  common  to  the  Arme- 
nana.— Tlie  poKtical  hiatory  of  the  Phrygians  is 
neither  m  brilliant  nor  so  interesting  as  tlut  of  iiu'ir 
SMiighhobn  the  Lydiaus.    What  we  galhoc  respecting 
«haai  inm  encientwiitera  is.  generally,  that  the^  eraes* 
rJ  over  from  Europe  into  Asia,  under  the  conduct  of 
tbeir  leader  Midaa,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Tivjaa  war.    {Cmotu  av.  Phot.,  atd ,  tSS  )  Tb»t 
lh*y  settled  first  on  the  t.nore'^  of  the  Hellespont  and 
around  Mount  Ida,  whtince  iney  gradually  extended 
themselves  to  the  ^wea  of  the  Ascanian  lake  and  the 
▼aiiegr  of  the  Sangarios.    It  is  probable  that  the  Doli- 
oaaa,  Mvfdonea,  and  Bobryces,  who  held  originally  the 
coa«tA  ol  .Mysia  and  Biihynia,  were  PhrvL'iuns  Tho 
Mygdonea  were  cootiguoaa  to  the  Biyges  in  Mactnia- 
aien  Tlunee,aad  tbof  ere  often  ctaaaed  with  the  Phry- 
pass  by  the  j>octs     Driven  afterward  from  ihf  Hel- 
irspont  and  the  coast  of  the  Pmpontis  by  the  'l  eucrt, 
Mysi,  and  Dithyni,  the  Phrygians  took  op  a  more  cen- 
tnl  po«i::on  in  what  may  bo  called  the  great  basin  of 
Asia  Minor.    Still  preserving  the  line  of  the  Sanga- 
nos,  they  occupied,  to  the  souttiwest  of  that  great  river, 
lha  a|i|Mr  vaUeya  of  the  Macestus  and  Rhyndacos,  to> 
6  j| 


wards  the  Mysian  Olympus,  ajd  those  of  the  Ha 
and  HyiliM  on  the  aide  of  Lydia.   On  the  west  they 
ranged  along  Cataceeaomene  and  ancient  Meonia,  till 

they  reached  the  M;cander.  The  bead  of  that  river, 
with  its  tributary  streams,  was  included  withm  their 
terriiory.  To  the  aoaih  they  bold  the  northern  dopt 
of  Nfo  m!  Cadmus,  which,  with  its  continuation,  a 
brunci)  ot  'i'&urus,  formed  tbeir  Irouiier  on  the  side  of 
Caria,  Milyas,  aad  Pisidia,  aa  far  as  the  botdeie  of 
Cilicia.  To  the  east  of  the  Sangiirn^  the  ancient 
Phrygians  spread  along  the  bordt^^s  oi  i'apnlagonia  till 
they  met  the  great  river  Halys,  which  divided  them 
fiom  jPontaa,  and,  Cuthar  aouth,  from  Cappadocia  and 
Isaoiia.  This  aiteneite  eoontry  waa  very  uneqoal  to 
Its  climate  and  fertility.  That  which  lay  in  the  plains 
and  valleys,  watered  by  rivers,  exceeded  in  richness 
and  beauty  almost  every  otiier  part  of  the  penioaata 
(Herod  ,  ^,  49)  ;  but  many  a  (rnf  •  was  rendered  bleak 
and  desolate  by  vast  raugus  ol  mouniains,  or  uninbab> 
liable  from  extensive  lakea  and  fens  impregnated  iritll 
salt,  or  scorching  deserts  destitute  of  trees  and  veg^ 
tatioa.  (Compare  FeUme»'  A$ia.  Mtnor,  p.  127. y— 
The  Phrygians  appear  at  tirst  to  have  been  under  the 
domiaion  of  kings ;  but  whether  these  ware  abeolnte 
over  lha  whole  eoontry,  or  each  area  the  dbief  of  a 
[  ptty  canton,  is  not  certain.  Thr  latter,  more  proba* 
biy,  was  the  case,  since  we  bear  of  Mideum  and  Gor- 
dium,  near  the  Sangartoa,  as  toyal  towns,  correspond* 
ing  with  the  well  known  ramfs  vf  Midas  aiid  Gordius 
^Ulrab.,  568)  ;  kud  uguin,  i^nlxusa,  sealed  in  a  very 
opposite  direction,  near  the  source  of  the  Maandav, 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  a  HnygHia  piia* 
cipality.  (i4M«n<ru«,  10,  p.  416.)  The  first  Phrygian 
prince,  whose  actions  come  within  the  sphere  ot  an 
authenticated  history,  ia  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius, 
who,  aa  Heradocoe  ralatea,  waa  the  firat  bathaiian  that 
made  ofTerings  to  the  god  at  Delphi  He  dedicated 
his  liuone  of  justice,  the  workmanship  of  which,  js  the 
historian  affirms,  waa  wortlqr  of  admiration  (I,  14), 
.\t  thia  period  the  Phrvginns  were  independent,  but 
under  the  reign  of  Crui«ui>  tne  Lydian  we  hear  of  thoii 
being  subject  to  tiMt  sovereign  (1,  28).  The  con- 
queror araa  probaUjr  content  with  exacting  from  the 
Phrygian  roler  an  avowal  of  hie  infviority,  in  the  shape 
of  a  tribute  or  tax  ;  for  the  tragic  talc  ol  the  Phrygian 
Adraalus  atibrda  evidence  that  the  ancient  dynasty  of 
that  country  atiU  beM  dominion,  aa  the  vaaaals  of  Cne> 
sua.  (U€rL'<l ,  1 ,  36.)  .^drastus  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  (Jordius,  who  wss  himself  the  son  of  Midas. 
The  latter  was  probably  the  grandson  of  the  Midaa 
who  dedicated  his  throne  to  the  shrtna  at  Delphi,  and 
18  called  aon  of  Gordius ;  so  that  we  bavo  a  regulu 
alternation  of  monarchs,  bearing  those  two  names  from 
father  10  aon,  Ibr  aevcn  generations.  Indeed,  these 
two  names  are  so  common,  that  thOT  would  aaem  to 
lijve  been  appellatives  retlicr  than  proper  names.  'I  hc 
first  Gordius  is  probably  the  one  who  is  indebted  lor  a 
plaea  in  Malory  to  the  potile  which  ha  ioTeoted  ;  bot 
v\h:rh.  if  it  had  not  fatten  into  the  way  of  .Mexander, 
would  probably  never  have  given  ri&e  to  the  proverbial 
expression  of  "  the  Gordian  knot."  (Aman,  Exp. 
Al.,  S,  3.)  After  the  ot<erthrow  of  the  Lydian  ntonac' 
chy  by  Cyrus,  Phrygia  wss  snnexed  to  the  Panrian 
empire,  and,  under  ilic  divisioii  iiuidc  by  Darius,  form- 
ed part  of  the  Uellesponune  or  Bithynian  satrapy. 
{Herod.,  3,  91.)  In  the  parlttian  of  Alexander's  da* 
niinions.  it  fell  at  first  into  thr  bands  of  .\ntigonus, 
then  of  the  i>eleuctd«,  and,  after  tlie  dekat  of  Antio* 
chus,  was  ceded  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  bal 
finally  reverted  to  the  Romans.  (Fotyb.,  28,  27  — 
Lttt.^'Al,  6ti.)  At  that  utile  Phrygia  bad  auaUined  a 
considersble  diminution  of  territorial  extent,  owing  to 
the  migration  of  a  large  body  of  Gaols  into  Asia,  wheia 
they  settled  in  the  very  centre  of  the  pioehico;  and, 
liaving  succeeded  in  approfiriatmg  to  tiiemselvesacoil* 
sider^jle  tract  of  countiy,  formed  a  new  piorince  and 
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people,  named  Gala  lit  aod  GalaUi,  or  Gallo-OnMi.—  | 
The  Phrygiaos  are  generally  stigtnatixed  by  the  an*  I 
cienta  as  a  slavish  nation,  destitute  of  courage  or  cii-  | 
MgjTt  sud  poaaessing  but  little  akUl  is  anjrttuoff  aave 
nttiie  and  dancing.  (iUftcMMUr,  1,  n.  n.^-Virg., 
JBn  .12,  Fnnp.,  ylkest  ,678  — Id.,  Orest.,  1447. 
— Aihcntzus,  14,  p.  G24,  teqq  ) — Phry^ta,  coiMidered 
with  respect  to  the  territory  once  oecopied  by  the  peo- 
fi'r-  from  whence  it  obtained  its  appellation,  was  di- 
v.dcd  into  the  Groat  and  Less.  Tbe  latter,  which  was 
tlaa  called  Ilia  Heileapontine  Pbrygia,  still  retained 
that  naoM,  eren  wlmi  the  Pbrygiana  bed  loqg  letirad 
rrom  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  to  make  way  fat  the 
Mv>^:jii'<,  Tcucrians,  and  Dariianians  ;  and  it  would  be 
bazatdoua  to  prooounce  bow  much  of  what  ia  included 
ander  Myaie  end  Tioee  belonged  to  what  wee 
dentlv  (Hily  a  political  division.  Besides  this  ancient 
claa»itkatton,  we  find  in  ilie  I<ower  Empire  the  prov- 
ince divided  into  Phry^a  PtMtiAna  and  Pkmgm 
Salutaris.  The  name  EpictFtns,  or  "  the  .Acquired," 
waa  given  to  tha'.  portion  of  the  province  which  was 
■naezed  by  the  Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  PeigeniVB. 
{Qnmn'M  Asia  Mimar,  vol.  S,  p.  1,  »eqq.) 

pRBYirfeiioa,  I.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  a  edidtr 
of  ThespiH.  The  dales  of  his  birth  and  death  are  alike 
uaknown :  it  aeeina  probable  that  he  died  in  Siciiv. 
(Olmtom  PluL  Httt,,  vol.  S,  p.  XRi.,  note  (t),)  He 
gained  a  tragic  rictorv  in  511  H  C  ,  aiid  another  in  47f?, 
when  Theinistoclea was  hts  clioragu&.  il'lut.,  Vtt. 
ntmut. )  The  play  which  he  produced  on  thiaoccasioti 
was  prnhnblv  the  PhosnissK,  and  .tischylus  ia  charged 
with  lidving  made  use  of  this  tragedy  in  the  composition 
of  his  Peraa,  which  appeared  four  years  after  (Arg.  ad 
Pert.),  a  chaige  which  JCachylua  aeens  to  rebut  in 
**(he  Ffo^**  of  AftatopheMe  It94,  teqq.).  In 
494  Tie,  ,  Miklus  was  tdktn  by  the  Persians,  and 
Phrymchua,  unfortunately  for  himself,  selected  the  cap< 
tm  of  that  dty  aa  die  eobject  of  au  hialoricel  tragedy. 
The  skill  of  the  dramatist,  and  the  recent  occurrence 
of  the  event,  ad'ected  the  audience  even  to  te<ir»,  and 
Phrynichus  was  fined  1000  drachma  for  having  recall- 
ed so  forcibly  a  painful  recollection  of  the  misfortunes 
of  an  ally.  (Herod.,  6,  31.)  According  to  Suidas, 
Phrynichus  was  the  first  who  introduced  a  female 
mask  on  the  atage,  that  ia,  who  brought  in  female 
eharacteie;  ibr,  on  the  ancient  stage,  the  ehaieetera  of 
fpmaU  s  wrre  always  sustained  by  males  in  approfiriaic 
Atetin.  Bonitey  is  thought  to  have  purposely  mistrans- 
lated this  passage  of  Suidas,  in  his  Diasertetkm  oo 
Phalaris  (vol.  I.  p.  291,  ed.  Dyce.—DcnuiUsnn,  Thr- 
tirc  of  tht  Greeks,  p.  47).  Phrynichus  seems  to  have 
been  ehielr  teoHUtkahle  for  the  aweetnesK  of  his  mtlo- 
diae,  and  the  great  variety  and  cleverness  of  his  figure- 
danees.  {Ariatoph  ,  Av.,  748. — U.,  Ve»p.,  26a. — Id. 
ih  .  '2\9  —rhiinrrlt.  S,/j,ip  .  9  )  The  Aristophanic 
Agathon  apeaka  generally  of  the  beaoty  of  his  dramas 
(Twemefl,  164,  i«?f though,  of  eoorse,  they  fell  far 
abort  of  the  grandeur  of  ^Eschylus,  end  the  perfect  art 
of  Sophocles.  The  names  of  seventeen  tragedies  at- 
tribntM  to  bin  faaTe  coaie  down  to  ue,  Vut  it  ia  prob- 
able that  some  of  thtrse  hclon^ed  to  two  other  '.vrufr?. 
who  hore  the  same  name.  (Thfalrr.  nl  ihc  Greckt, 
•ed.  4,  p,  6f>,  .^rq.) — II.  A  ronuc  [>0(  t,  who  muSt  be 

earvfully  distinguished  from  the  tragedian  of  the  same 
name.  He  exhibited  his  first  piece  in  the  year  435 
B.C.,  and  WBs  attacked  n<^  a  })l;igiar!'st  in  the  <\'rji,uo. 

^6poi  of  Hermippos,  which  waa  written  before  the 
death  of  Sitaleea,  Of,  ra  otheF  wofde,  hefiife  4StA  B.C. 

{Clin/nn.  Fa.yf  Hell,  vol  2,  p.  67  )  In  414  B  C  . 
when  Ameipsiaii  wa«  first  with  the  K&i/taoroi,  and  Ar- 
tatophanea  second  with  the*OpMAef«  Plurjmichus  was 
third  with  tlio  MoiorpoTrof.  (.Ir/r.  Ar.)  In  40.*> 
B.C.,  Pbilonides  waa  first  with  liic  hdrjiaxoi  of  Aris- 
tophanes, Phrynichus  second  with  the  Movoai,  and 
nalo  third  with  the  KA«o^.  {Arg  ,  Kan.)  He  is 
■  tidfeidiid  by  Ariatopbnei  in  the  Birpaxoi  for  hia  coa- 


loai  of  itwdwdng  giiiablii^  abves  on  Uie  mm 
The  nenwe  of  ten  w  hie  pieeaa  are  known  toll, 

(Falric  ,  Bill.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  483,  fi.  /f«rki.-.Tl> 
aire  of  the  Greek*,  ed,  4,  p.  101.)— III.  A  atiin  of 

Atibie,  ee  M  eoppMed,  hot  mIhi  eildtidiel  iriioMlf  in 

Bitfaynia  in  the  falter  half  of  the  second  ccr.tjn  ofow 
era.    He  compiled  a  Laacon  9j  AUu  Jems  if'  Ex- 
prettion  {'EK/.nyi/  'ArrutAo  fiqfdrmi  em  inmrw). 
u"e  have  also  from  llie  same  wntcr  atiothet  w«k,  a. 
tilled  IlfjOtTapaaiuvii  ao^iaruiii  {So^utK  A^tnln), 
in  thirty-seven  boohs,  a  prododion  «f  ceaodniHt 
importaneo  on  tecoont  of  the  namennii  qooutiflo* 
which  it  eenleina  frotn  oneieet  whten.  PiuysidHii 
distinguishes  between  word5.  according  to  the  it^le  ta 
which  they  are  adapted,  which  ia  aithet  tha  orauttinl, 
thohialerkdtOrUMfenilierkfaid.  Aamodebofgsn. 
uine  Atticism,  he  rrcommcnds  Plato,  Dfmo5:hc:«, 
and  the  other  Attic  orators,  Thucydt(ie»,  Xcaajitoii 
if^schines  the  Socratic,  Crilias,  and  the  two  udMe 
discourses  of  AriTi>theneB ;  srH  jnnng  the  jxiets, 
Anslophanes  and  iJie  three  gre<ii  iragic  wtilen.  He 
then  makes  a  new  arrangement  of  these  aotbon,  iml 
placee  Plato.  DemoethaBOi,  and  iEschices  ia  tlie  6m 
rank.    As  re^r^trds  Us  Own  atyle,  Phrrnicbos  n  jottiy 
chargeable  with  great  proliiily — Tiit  best  t-Jiuouof 
tbeLeziconiathatof  Lobeck,         1820,Sto.  Of 
the  "  Sophtatie  Appenttw*'  MoatfMMOi  pattibri  a 
portion  in  his  *'  Cn^'ilr^r^is  B%blu>thtat  CMfiiakia." 
p  465.  »eqq.    Bast  made  another  eitracl  ftom  the 
MS.  (No.  845,  Btbholh.  CouKa.,  at  prewat  m  the 
Roval  library  at  Paris),  accompanied  with  cntitil  re- 
marks, which  has  passed  from  the  Continent  u>  Eni;> 
land.    In  18 14,  Bekker  published  s  part  in  Ik  ini 
volume  of  his  "  Anecdoto  Gtecs,"  under  the  tide.  £i 
riiv  ^pwixov  Tov  'Apatuv  n^f  ao^aruix  vptn^n- 
aKfvijr.    {SchoU.  Hist.  Lit.  Gr ,  vo!  5,  f.  12) 

I'htbIa,  a  diatnct  of  Theasaiy,  forming  put  of  iIh 
larger  dietiiet  of  Fhthiotie.   ( Vtd.  Pbihiotn.) 

PnTltioTis,  a  district  of  Thessaly.  iiicliL  r.;:,  ic- 
cordiiig  to  Sliabo.  all  the  southern  poriio:i  u;  tUicoim- 
try,  as  far  aa  Mount  Q^ta  and  the  Maliac  Coif.  To 
the  west  it  bordered  on  Dolopia,  and  on  iheesstmdy- 
cd  the  confines  of  Magnesia.    Referring  to  ik  po- 
graijhical  arrangement  adopted  by  Homer, 
fino,  that  be  coewriaed  within  this  extent  of  uxawn 
the  diatrieteof  mhia  end  Hellas  properly  <e  cdii 
and,  ccnerally  epeskini;,  the  dominions  of  .\c}ull«, 
together  with  tboso  of  Protesilaus  and  EorrpY'i^^ 
{Shrth.,  489,  9toq.)    Many  of  his  conunentaton  iu>t 
imaeined  that  Piithia  was  not  to  be  distiivgni»hfil frtir 
the  divisions  of  Iklias  iind  Achats,  also  meDtjoocd  br 
him     Bot  Other  critics,  as  Strabo  observe*,  nere  of  i 
dilTerent  opinion,  and  the  expressions  of  the  post  cat 
lauily  k  ad  us  to  adopt  that  notion  in  prefanca  to  At 
other.    (//.,  2.  683.—//.,  I,  47&^Or«flMr*a ilioctf 
Grute,  vol.  I,  p.  WI.) 

Ptt««w&Tos    FW.  Ceniiitua. 

Phva,  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman  of  Attica.  wb<« 
PisistratMs.  when  be  wiahcd  to  re-establisb  hunaell  A 
hia  usurped  power,  amyod  like  the  foddw*  Nina*!, 
and  kd  to  tne  city  in  a  chariot,  making  the  pipulKf 
believe  that  the  goddess  herself  came  to  restore  to 
to  power.  Soeb  ie  the  oecount  of  Herodotus  (1,  hi) 
Consult,  howofer,  lomailui  under  the  articla  huMo- 
tus. 

Phvccs  (gen.  -un/t> ;  in  Greek,  ♦icoif,  (jen 
ro(),  a  piomontocy  of  CyraMtica«  ooitharu  «f  iftU** 
nia,  and  now  Jloa  Stm. 

Piivi.Ai  K.  I  a  town  of  Mscedonia,  m  theisfnorof 
Pieria,  according  to  Ptolemy  (p.  »4),  tni  ^ 
Pliny  (4, 10)  maltoa  nention.   Some  ajouiant* »  u* 

ancient  name  i«  di<5roverahle  in  that  of  Phih.  ttMU 
on  the  Haliacnton,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Semt^ 
— U.  A  town  of  Epir(i«i.  supposed  to  comti*^ 
the  veatiges observed  bv  Hi  izi  r^  (*ol.  2.  p.  483)lis« 
the  vUlage  of  Veldnita,  on  ihe  *'^-tctn  wde ol  the  W» 
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M  iMRtna. — III-  A  town  of  Thcsialy,  ia  the  Mag- 
Man  dMHict,  octf  Pbthiotic  Theties,  and  on  the  river 
flyiKtia*.  It  WM  th*  native  place  of  ProeesiUos, 
who i»bctice«onietimes  called  Ph vlarides.  There  was 
atenple  bere  coDseerated  to  hiin.  i^Pmd.,  Jstk.,  1, 
83.— Compare  Hem.,  IL,  2,  698.)  Sir  W.  Gell  is  in- 
clii  to  place  tbe  ruina  of  this  town  near  Um  viUiq|[t 
liAgum  ihecdoros,  **  on  a  high  aituation,  whieh/wtth 
t»  pMition,  as  a  »ort  of  |Tuard  (^Xtur^)  to  the  ( ii- 
innc«  of  tbe  gulf,  auggeata  the  piotMbiliqr  of  its  being 
PhvUcf'  "  (l/m.,  p.  SSa.)  But  StntiM  umta  that 
i":  ' I  near  Thebcj^.  ror.^i  qurnily  it  could  not 
tov«  ken  !>o  inach  to  the  suiiin  as  Agtos  ThetHhros. 
iCnBmrtAnc.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  407  ) 

Phylk,  a  {iItt  rrlehraicd  in  tlio  hi.-if^rv  t^f  Athena 
■ItlKKeoe  ol  i  lirasybulus's  £ir,->t  t-a^jloit  in  behalf  of 
\m  Off WMid  eoontry.  It  was  situate  oboot  100  sta- 
ifia  from  Athens,  to  tb«  MttbravMtt  Mcmriing  lo  Dio- 
<ion»(41,  p.  416);  bot  DtmoedlMws  MtiiMtM  tbe 
Jislaiicc  ai  more  than  120  stadia.  (P.^rph.,  in  Or.  de 
Ctr^  p.  238.— Compare  Jien.,  Hul.  Gr.,  2,  4,  2  — 
ftnloh  SQt.)  The  foftnie  of  Phylo,  according  to  Sir 
W.  Gell  {Inn  ,  p.  52\  is  now  Bisla  Castro  "  It  is 
Nbwted  on  a  lofty  precipice,  and,  though  auittll,  tQu»l 
bit  been  almost  imptUfmble,  M  U  ceo  only  be  ap- 
bv  an  isthmus  on  the  east.  Hence  is  a 
m^t.  iiMgmticent  view  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  with 
the  Acropolis  and  Hymcttus,  and  the  sea  in  the  dia- 
(nee."  Dedweil,  however,  miiiitaiiii,  that  ita  Qodetrn 
MM  is  Argint  Caatro.  The  town  of  Ph^le  uvea 
pliceJ  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  or  acropolis  ;  some 
nets  of  It  still  remain.  (Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  602. — Ora- 
mg^tAac  Gretct,  vd.  S,  p.  406.) 

Phtllis,  I.  daughter  of  Sithon,  kiny  of  Tliracc,  and 
ietnxbed  to  Demopboon,  son  of  Theseua;,  who,  on  his 
rttcni  froo)  l'rO|f«  lied  stopped  on  the  Thracian  const, 
ihd  there  became  acquainted  with  and  enamoured  of 
ine  princess.    A  day  having  been  fixed  for  their  union, 
L'ui.ophodu  act  sail  for  Athens,  in  order  to  arrange 
ibm  at  heme,  gitomiauig  to  leturo  at  an  appoiated 
iao.  He  did  nert  come,  howeter,  at  the  espwetioo 
j>trod  which  In  1  i  d  fixed,  and  Phylllt.  fancying 
ttCKlf  deserted,  put  an  end  to  her  extbtctice.  The 
Ma  that  apmng  up  aiodnd  her  tomb  were  said  at  a 
■.eiUim  «ca<on  to  rronm  her  imtimfly  fate,  by  their 
■nvt»  vvifnenng  and  lalting  lo  the  ground.  {Hi/gin., 
fit  ,  59.)  According  to  another  account,  Phyllis  waa 
tteaged  after  death  into  sn  almond-tree,  destitute  of 
toes;  and  Demophoon  having  returned  a  few  days 
tj|>«'-;iiftit]y,  and  having  clntptd  the  tree  in  his  eni- 
^nce,  It  pat  forth  leavo,  aa  if  cqnscioua  of  tbe  pres- 
et of  e  eeee-belofed  object   H  eneOf  tun  Ihenble, 
>arcs  were  call«Ki  fvXXa  in  Greek,  from  the  name  of 
rtiylhs  (*v'jOu^)     {Sen.  ad  Virg.,  Ed  ,  5,  10.) 
)tk1  has  made  the  absence  of  Demophoon  from  Thrace 
ibe  tul.jcct  of  one  of  his  heroic  epistles — It  is  said 
•l»l  l'r.)il;«,  when  watching  for  the  return  of  Demo- 
made  ouM  joaineya  to  the  Thracian  coa!>t, 
»Uixt  the  spot  vras  called  Ennea-Hodoi  {^^wia 
or  "tbe  Nine  Ways."    i^Hygm.,  I.  e.)  The 
irue  rtason  of  the  name,  howr  vcr,  was  the  mcetiii;: 
^  of  u  jsany  ruada  from  different  parts  of  1'hrace 
AdMaetloB.  ( WaIpole*9  CWbet. wL  S,  p.  5 1 0.  )>Tzet- 
tC4  ptesa  somewhat  difTerent  acconnt  of  the  afTair, 
6^»ecialljr8«  regard*!  Pcmoithoon,  whom  lie  calls  Aca- 
■ai,  MB  whom  he  makes  tn  have  been  thrown  from 
\a  hone  when  hurrving  back  to  Phyllia,  and  lo  beve 
trans6xed  by  his  own  sword.    {Tttt*.  ad  Ly* 
486  ) — II.  A  region  of  Thruce,  forniini;  part 
•f  EdoDu,  and  situate  to  the  north  of  Mount  Paugseua. 
{Btni.,1,  lu.) 
Pmsccx.  a  surname  of  one  of  tlie  Ptolemies,  kinfr 
Egjpt,  from  hia  great  abdominal  rotundiiv  {^vanuv, 
*lhopeeiidit**  from  fwntir.  ''the  lower  belly"). 

Physcos.  a  town  of  Cnria,  opposite  Khodee,end 
•obiect  to  that  island.    (Steph.  fly*.,  s.  v.) 


PicESTEs,  a  people  of  Italy,  occa|iflm|[  ^V"* 
called  Picenuffi.    (VmL  Picenum.) 
PicbntIa,  n  tSUj  of  Cempanm,  about  seven  nuke 

beyond  Salemum.  and  once  the  capital  of  tbe  Picen- 
tini.  (Straiw,  35i.~iVck,  2,  4.— P/iay,  3,  6.)  U 
ia  now  Vicenxa  <n  Bkenza. 

PicKMTiNi,  a  people  of  Italy,  aouth  of  Campania, 
occupying  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  territory,  from 
the  promontory  Mineiva  to  the  moulh  of  the  rivei 
Silarua.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  tbeae  were 
a  ponieii  of  tbe  inhabitante  cf  Pieenam  whom  ibe 
Romans  transplanted  thither  to  people  tbe  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Posiduuia  or  I'^stuai.  It  la  probable  ihat 
tbeir  foeaeval  took  place  after  tbe  conoueat  of  Pice- 
num. and  the  complete  subjugation  of  this  portion  of 
ancient  Campania,  ihcu  occupied  by  the  ivamnitea. 
Cluvcr  flies  the  date  at  A.U.C.  463.  {lUil.  Ant.^ 
vol.  3|  p.  1188.)  According  to  the  eeaie  wnter,  tbe 
Picenttnt  were  at  •  eobeequent  period  compelled  by  the 
Roman?  to  abandon  the  few  (owns  whicli  they  poa> 
sesaed,  and  to  reside  in  villagea  and  bamlcta,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  aided  with  Htnnibtl  in  the  eecood 
Punic  war.  Asa  farther  punishment,  they  were  exclu- 
ded from  military  service,  and  allowed  only  lo  perform 
the  duties  of  couriers  and  measengera.  {Strabo,  261. 
—Plin  ,  3,  5.—Cramer'»  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  214.) 

PicBNi'M,  a  district  of  Italy,  along  the  Adriatic, 
south  and  cast  of  Umbria.  Little  has  been  ascertain- 
ed reepecting  the  Pieeotee,  ite  iahabitaata,  except  the 
fact  that  they  wete  a  colonj  of  the  SoiUiieB,  aeoi  oot 
in  cotisicqnence  of  u  vow  of  a  sacred  spring,  and  said 
to  have  been  guided  to  this  land  by  a  woodpecker 
(ptctw),  a  bird  sacred  tt>  Mara.  (8lr§io,  2iO.—Plin., 
n,  i:}.)  In  this  region  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
L'mbrians,  who  had  w  res  ltd  ii  from  the  Liburui  and 
Siculi.  {PI III  ,1c)  But  tbe  Sabinoa  were  not  ap* 
pareotly  the  first  or  sole  poaaeeaon  of  tbe  country. 
The  Siculi,  Libumi,  and  iJmbri,  eecordm^  to  Pliny 
(3,  13),  the  Pelas^ji.  as  Siliiis  Italicns  reports  {8,  115), 
and  the  Tyrrbeni,  according  to  Strabo  (241),  all  al 
diflhml  pcriode  formed  settlemenia  in  that  part  of 
Italy.  The  conquest  of  Picenum  cost  the  Komana 
but  little  irouble.  It  was  effected  about  484  A  L'.C, 
not  lorig  after  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy 
(Ltr..  EpU.,  15.—Fhnu,  U  when  360,000  tnen, 
as  Pliny  asanrcs  us,  aobmitted  to  ^  Roman  author- 
ities. From  the  same  writer  we  learn,  llial  Picenum 
coeatituted  the  fifth  xegion  in  the  diviaiou  of  Augua- 
toe.  Thia  provinoe  wee  eooeidered  one  of  the  meet 
fertile  parts  of  Italy.  (lit?  ,  22,  9.—Str<ilo. 
T'm  produce  of  its  fruit-trees  was  particularly  e?tf  em* 
cd.  {Hor.,  Sat.,  2,  4,  70.— liL.  Sal.,  2.  3,  272.— 
Juv.,  Sat.,  11,  72.)  It  may  be  regarded  aa  limited 
to  the  north  by  the  river  iflsia.  To  th«  west  it  waa 
separated  from  Umbria  and  the  .^abine  country  by  the 
central  ohein  of  tbe  Apanoinea.  Iia  bounda^  to  the 
Bonth  waa  the  tWvr  Matrinoa,  if  we  inclode  in  thia  di* 
vision  the  Prn  tutii,  a  small  tribe  confined  between  the 
Matriiius  and  Helvinua.  (Cravur't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1, 
p.  279,  teqq.) 

Pu  Ti,  a  Caledonian  race,  first  mentioned  under  this 
denomination  in  a  panegyric  of  £uineniu£,  A.D.  297. 
Variooa  derivaticma  have  beeniaaigned  for  iheir  name, 
among  which  the  most  conunon  is  that  which  deduces 
it  from  the  Lstin  picti  ("  painted"),  in  reference  to  the 
custom  which  the  Hiicient  Britons  had  of  paintii  ^  their 
bodtea  of  a  blue  colour.  Thia  etymology,  however, 
can  hardly  be  coneet,  wnee  the  coBtom  to  which  we 
have  just  referred  was  common  to  all  the  Britons,  not 
confined  to  one  particular  tribe.  The  simplest  deri- 
vation, therefore,  appeeni  to  be  that  which  makes  the 
rame  in  question  come  from  the  Gaelic  ptrtuh,  *'  rob- 
bers" or  "  plunderers,"  the  Picta  being  famed  for  theii 
marauding  expeditions  into  the  country  to  tbe  souti 
of  then.  According  to  Adeltmg,  Ihcif  true  nation^ 
waa  Cnutm^    CMlMnien,*'  fram  their  hav 
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out  d«voted  a  |«rt  of  their  temtory  to  tlte  rawing  of 
gniB.  M^ieW*  AftiAmbfe',  vol.  3.  p.  96  ) 

pirx^vEs,  a  poplc  of  Aquitanic  Gaul,  a  ahort  dia- 
tMMf  below  tt>e  Ligcrta  or  hoire.  Their  territory 
CWlipaiida  to  the  modem  Pakem.  Ptokmy  aasigna 
thctn  two  capitals,  Augustoritum  and  LimooDm,  bat 
the  former  in  atrictnoM  belonged  to  the  Lemoricea. 
The  city  of  Limonum,  the  true  capital,  answers  lo  the 
Bodern  Fo^itrt.  StnbojivM  th«  oama  of  thia  peo- 
pl«  with  th«»  ahort  pandt,  Ptolemy  with  Iho  leaf  one. 
The  short  quantity  is  followxil  by  Lucan  (1,  436) 
Ammianus  MarceUinas  uaea  the  form  Pictavi.  (Arum. 
Muta.,  IB,  11.) 

PiccMNPa  and  PitrMS-rs,  twodeitiea  of  the  Latins, 
presiding  over  nuptial  anspirt  s.  (iVion.,  c.  12,  n.  36. 
— Ferro,  ap.  Nm  ,  I  c  )  The  MW-bOIti  child,  too, 
was  placed  by  the  midwife  on  the  groQiid,  and  the  fa- 
vour  of  these  deities  was  propitiated  for  it.  Pilom- 
nus  was  also  one  of  the  three  deities  who  kept  orf  Sil- 
vanus  from  Ijing-io  women  at  oigbt.  (yarro, /rag., 
33 1  )  Tm  other  two  were  Inteieido  mni  EMvettt. 
'Iircr  turn  wnit  h%'  ni;^'ht  rouni!  (he  house,  to  sigtiify 
that  these  deities  were  watchful :  they  tirst  struck  the 
threshold  ¥rith  all  axo,  then  with  •  poatia  (jntmmfinbd 
fim!!v  swppt  [ArTtrrrrf)  with  hroom<> ;  hpratj«e  trrcs 
are  not  rui  (citduniur)  and  prutied  without  an  i^w, 
con  bruised  without  %  poatlc.  or  heaped  up  without 
broonM.  Hence  the  naniea  of  the  deities,  who  prf>- 
vented  the  wood-god  Silvanna  from  molesting  partu- 
rient A-males  {KeigklUy^a  Mythology,  p.  537.)  Ser- 
vras  m  place  of  Picamnoa,  o««a  the  name  Pithomnoa« 
and  makoa  thia  dotty  to  have  boea  tha  brother  of  ?!• 
lumnus,  and  to  have  discovert  d  the  art  of  manuring; 
land  :  hence  he  was  also  called  Stereuliu*  and  Ster- 
fuilimu,  from  ciereva.  "mantire.**  The  aame  au- 
thirtv  makes  Pilumnus  to  Iavo  invcntf  d  the  art  of 
pounding  com  in  a  mortar  {pdam),  wheiictj  his  name. 
[Serv.  ad  Vtrg.,  JEn.,  9,  4.— Compare  Plin.,  3,  18.) 
Somo  of  the  anetent  grammarana  iwarded  tbeaa  two 
ioHiaa  aa  klaiitfeal  with  Caator  and  I^llox,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  crronrou'*  Pi>o.  one  of  tins 
elaaa  of  writen,  deduced  the  name  FilumntM  from 
pttto,  **  to  drhro  away**  or  •*  avert,**  booaoaa  he  avert- 
ed the  evils  that  are  incident  to  Infancy,  "qum  prl'it 
mala  in/antia."  {Spangenberg,  Vet.  Lai.  Relig.  Ih- 
ment.,  p  65.) 

Picoa,  a  fkbaloQs  king  of  I.Atliim,  Aon  of  Saturn, 
and  celebrated  for  his  beauty  and  his  love  of  steeds. 
Ho  rnarncil  Cancn*,  the  daughter  of  Janua  and  Venil- 
ta.  renowned  for  the  aweetoeaa  and  power  of  her 
voice.  One  day  Picua  went  forth  to  Ihe  chaae  efod 
in  a  purple  cloak.  Iwntid  ro'ind  his?  neck  with 
He  entered  lh«3  wood  where  Girce  happened  to  be  et 
that  time  gathering  magic  herbs.  She  waa  inilanlly 
•truck  with  love,  and  implored  the  prince  to  respond 
to  her  passion  Picus,  faithful  lo  his  beloved  Canens, 
iodfgnantly  spumed  her  advances,  and  Circe,  in  re- 
venge, struck  him  with  her  wand,  and  instantly  he 
was  changed  into  a  bttti  with  purple  plumage  and  a 
vellow  rinjj  around  it.t  nc  ck.  This  bird  was  called  hy 
bia  nam«  Ptctu,  "  the  woodpecker."  (Oviif,  Af</.,  14, 
tlO,  atff.—Ptiif.,  QtuBH.  K&m.,  SI  )  Servraa  says 
that  Picus  was  married  to  Pomona  (ad  .f%i  ,  7,  100). 
—This  legend  seems  to  have  been  devised  to  give  an 
origin  for  the  woodpecker  after  the  manner  of  the 
(Greeks.  {Keigktley's  Mf/ih-^lofy.  p  ^-"^^  —Compare 
Spangenberg,  Vf/  '[ml  Rd.  Dma  ,  p  f>'.;  } 

PibrTa,  I.  a  region  of  Macedonia,  directly  north  of 
Theaaa^,  and  extending  along  the  Tliermaic  Gulf, 
ft  formed  one  of  the  most  mtcresting  parts  of  Mace- 
donia, both  in  consideration  of  the  traditions  to  which 
t  has  given  birth,  as  being  the  firat  aeat  of  the  Maaea, 
nd  the  binhplaee  of  Orpneua ;  and  alee  of  the  im- 
portant event*!  which  occurred  there  at  a  laUT  rio  j, 
mvoivinc  the  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  and 
other  parte  m  Oimm.  Thm  mum  of  Pkria, 
leeo 


which  was  known  to  Homer  (£ ,  14,  8S6)b  d» 
rived  apparently  from  the  Pietaa,  a  Thiacin  piefk, 

who  were  subsequfntly  expelled  by  TtmrMdi-. 
thti  couijucrors  ol  Maccdouia,  iuid  drtveii  uarih  bt:)ou 
the  Strymon  and  Mount  Pangcus,  where  thej  foraiad 
a  new  aetderoent.  ( Tkueyd.,  2, 99.— Herod.  J, :  is ; 
The  boondaries  which  hiatonans  aod  geograpbeit  Simo 
assigned  lo  this  province  vary  ;  for  Strabo,  «,  whet, 
bia  epftoraiser,  includea  it  between  the  HahacBoa  tad 
Axma.  {Strmh.,  MO.)  Uvy  alae  aeeaM  to  phet  k 
north  of  Diuiii  (44,  9).  while  most  autiK>rs  ascribe  tlut 
town  to  Plena.  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Ptm  M 
all  the  country  between  the  tnonth  of  Pcoiat  ud 
that  of  the  Ludias.  (Cramer^M  Anc.  Grcut,  vol,  !, 
p.  204.) — li.  A  district  of  Syria,  bounded  on  Uttivt^ 
by  the  Sinua  laaieaa,  on  the  north  by  Mount  Pimot 
(the  soothem  continuation  of  Amanas),  from  wlucli 
the  region  received  its  name.  {Plol.—Buehof  aW 
Mollcr,  WorUrb  Ser  Geo'^r  ,  p  851.) 

PiBaioaa,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  Miaaa,  tnaa  iM 
diatrlcl  of  Fteiia,  their  natal  region.  ( Ftl.  MiHa  V- 

ir  Th(  nine  daughters  of  Picrus,  who  chillengHl  iIk 
Muses  to  a  contest  of  skill,  and  were  OTercosit  t«l 
ehanged  into  magpies.  Some  suppose  U»it  the  lim 
rious  Muses  look  their  name,  just  Mitiena.  ;i  :^ 
ing  to  some  autboritiea,  assumed  that  ot  loe  g>iai 
Pallas  after  ^  had  conquered  Um.  (On^  Ifdti^ 
300.) 

Piiaca.  a  native  of  Thessaly,  father  (rftiw  Pwtite 

wlio  chalUriijcd  the. Muses.     (  V'»(f  Ptendcs,  II  ] 

PiaftUM  Mask,  an  appellauon  given  totkeiutat 
Northern  Oceaat,  from  ita  hemg  suppoaed  l»  baidt 
M'tni-con;.;('aIed  or  sloggiah  alatei.   (PKr.,  4|  ll- 

Taa/ ,  GVrm.,  46.) 

PiLOMittra.    Ftd.  Pieumnus 

PiMpr.E  A,  a  amall  town  of  .Macedonia,  cot  fi.'fr-:t 
Diuni  and  Libelhra,  where  Orpheus  was  tAxi  L>,v  a^^^t 
to  have  been  bom.  (Strah.,  EpU  ,  t30.—Apiti9». 
Rhod.,  1.  S3,  €t  Sckol.  ad  loc.—Lyeopkr.,  t.371) 

PiwarIi  and  Potitii,  two  distinguitbed  itsiim 
among  the  subjecta  of  £  vender,  at  the  time  when  Her 
culea  viailed  Italy  on  ha  retain  Ihxn  Span.  A  ne- 
rifieo  haviiw  been  oflered  to  the  here  by  Ev»rf«,lk 
Potitii  and  Pinarii  were  invited  to  assist  ir,  err 
luouies  and  share  the  entertainment.  It  kfipcoai 
that  the  Potitii  attended  in  time,  and  the  eotraib  wm 
served  up  to  them  ;  the  Pinarii,  arriying  afitr  t':*  n 
trails  were  eaten,  came  in  for  the  rest  oi  U.eli&«i, 
li^nce  it  continued  a  rule,  as  long  as  the  Pinarun  fioi- 
ily  existed,  that  they  should  not  eat  of  tk  caiah 
The  Potitii,  instructed  by  Evander,  were  diieclww 
that  solemnity  for  many  ages,  until  the  solems  offi« 
of  the  family  vraa  delegated  to  nnblic  aenuis, « 
which  the  whole  raee  of  the  Potitii  becanweiiiMt 
This  desecration  of  the  rites  of  Tltrculcs  wa?  \':oif.i 
about,  it  M  t>«id,  by  the  censor  Appius  CUuditii,  »^ 
induced  the  Potitii  by  means  of  a  fane  tarn  of  wofrt 
to  teach  the  manner  of  performing  tncsr  rites  loibe 
public  slaves  mentioned  above.  (L»r..  1,  7.— W  tS. 
29.— F«/u*,  »  V.  PotUium.—Serw.  U  JJa,,*,!*.) 

Pmlauaf  a  river  of  Ciiicia  Campestris,  riao^  ■ 
MoonI  Amanns,  and  falling  into  the  Siaus  InKV 
near  Issus  The  Greek  -md  Persian  aniiieswt«»« 
first  drawn  up  on  opposite  banka  of  tbia  alreaai ;  Cui- 
us on  the  aido  of  Iaeaa«  Aletander  tomrit  SjfB*- 
The  modem  name  of  the  Piturus  is  the  Wm» 
(Prrnck  Strabo,  vol.  4,  pt.  2,  p  AiH.) 

PiNDARoa,  a  cclebnited  lync  poet  of  TbcM. 
Boeoiis.  bom,  according  to  Rockh.  in  \he  »pfne  <>' 
622  B  C.  (Olympiad  64.3),  and  who  died,  iccorditif 
to  a  probable  statement,  at  the  age  of  eightji.  (Po- 
dar,  td.  Bockh,  vol.  3,  p.  lS.---CoamarB  CtNila«./«< 
Hell.,  vol.  I,  p.  17,  who  makaa  his  betb-yeir  Sli 
II  (\)  He  wa?«,  therefore,  nearly  in  the  prime  of 
at  the  time  when  Xerxea  invaded  Greece,  aod  whci 
At  betilea  of  ThMBopjla  Mi 
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mi  W  thus  btloogi  to  dnt  period  of  the  Greek  netion 
«kiB  its  greet  quslities  were  first  distinctly  unfolded, 
aid  when  It  exhibited  an  energy  of  action  and  a  spirit 

of  enierpriac  never  iifterward  nurpassed,  together  with 
«  Wie  of  poetiy,  art,  and  philoaopby,  which  prodooed 
MBsb.  ead  MwniMd  to  prodnea  mon.   Hw  mUt* 

dUcc  was  Cynocephalss,  a  village  in  the  territory  of 
fbebes,  and  the  family  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  been 
ASM  in  mostc  :  smce  we  learn  from  the  ancient  bi-  ' 
s^nphies  of  him,  that  his  fath<  r  or  Ins  uncle  was  a 
duto-player.    But  PiiidAf,  very  curly  iti  life,  iioared  lar 
beyood  the  sphere  of  a  Hute-pUycr  at  festiTals,  or  even 
•  tyiic  poet  of  merelv  local  c«labnty.  Although,  in  his  ' 
tiiae.  the  voices  of  Pierian  batda,  and  of  epic  poeu  of ! 
the  Htsiodesn  school,  had  long  been  mute  in  B<sotia, 
jet  there  was  sUll  nrocii  love  for  mosic  and  poetry, 
lAiA  had  taken  the  prarailing  fern  of  lyric  afid  elio> 
nd  cofnjfonitions     That  these  arts  svcre  widely  culti- 
fatcd  m  ikeotia  h  proved  l>y  the  fact  that  two  femaks, 
Mjitii  and  Corinna.  had  attained  cokbrity  in  them 
inriog  the  youth  of  Pmdar,    Both  were  competitors 
with  nim  in  poetry.    Myrlis  strove  with  the  bard  for  a 
pnze  at  public  games ;  and  althoueh  Corinna  said, 
■*  It »  not  meet  that  the  claar-iODed  Myrtis,  a  woman 
bom,  should  enter  the  Hsta  with  Pindar,"  yet  ehe  ia 
(perhaps  from  jealousy  of  his  rising  fame)  to  have 
eilsa  cootaoded  against  htm  in  the  agones,  and  five 
thwe  to  hava  gained  the  victory.   (JSmh,  V.  If.,  18, 
54  )   Corinna  .nlso  as?ist<»d  the  young  poet  with  her 
•dries ;  and  il  is  related  of  her,  that  she  recuiniueiid- 
Imd  to  ornament  his  productiona  with  mythical  nar- 
Tttmn«;  hut  that,  when  he  had  composed  a  liymn,  in 
hist  lit  verses  of  whicii  (sliil  extant)  almost  the 
whole  of  the  1'heban  mythology  was  introduced,  she 
«iiad  and  «aid,  "  Wa  ahoukl  aow  with  tho  hand,  not 
■lA  tht  wtwla  Mck** — Pindar  plaead  himaalf  aitder 
he  tuition  of  Las\is  of  Hertnione,  a  dislinguishtd  poet, 
Mt  probshiy  better  versed  io  the  theory  than  the  prac- 
liea  of  poetry  and  moaie.   Sineo  Pindar  nado  thoao 
mt  the  whole  business  of  his  life,  and  was  nothing  but 
I  poet  aiid  musician,  hu  koou  extended  the  twundaries 
■  hia  art  to  the  whole  Greek  nation,  and  eompoead 
poems  of  the  choral  lyric  kind  for  persons  in  all  parts  of 
Greece.    At  the  age  of  twenty  he  composed  a  song  of 
victory  in  honourof  a  Thef  salian  youth  belonging  to  the 
Ihnlj  of  the  Aleuads  {Pjflh.  lU,  compo»ed  in  Olym- 
piod  M.a,  B  C.  fiOt).    We  find  him  employed  soon  af- 
terward for  fho  Sicilir.ri  ruli'rs,  Hicro  >  t  ■^;>;  icu>ii?  and 
Tberon  of  Agrigentum  ;  for  Arcesilaus,  kuiu  of  (Jyrene, 
and  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  as  well  as  for  Uta 
free  cTtiPf  of  Greece.    He  made  no  distinction  ar- 
iorditig  to  the  race  of  the  persons  whom  he  cciebra-  i 
ted  :  he  was  honoured  and  loved  by  the  Ionian  states  ' 
for  himself  ss  well  as  for  his  art :  the  Athaniana  made 
him  iheir  public  guest  (rpofevoc) ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Ceos  employed  him  to  compose  a  proce-tsional  song 
{mp90iht»},  although  they  bad  tlieir  own  poeta,  Si- 
— uidoi  and  Bacchylidee.    Pindar,  howerer,  waa  not 
a  common  mercenary  poet,  always  ready  to  smg  the 
fmuea  of  turn  whose  bread  he  ate.    He  received,  in- 
dood,  nonay  and  pwaants  for  his  poems,  according  to 
the  general  asago  previously  introduced  by  .Siinoi.i- 
dm;  yet  his  poems  are  the  genuine  expression  of  his 
ItMNWatt  and  feelings.    In  Ills  pr^iises  of  virtue  and 
food  Ibilona,  the  colours  which  ha  omploya  are  not 
too  vivid '.  nor  does  he  avoid  the  darker  shades  of  his 
■abjoct  :  ho  often  suggests  tojiics  of  consolation  for 
aaat  and  present  evil,  and  sometimes  wanu  and  ex- 
hort* to  avoid  folnra  ealaniiy.   Thna  ho  vontoraa  to 
h^L-Ak  freely  to  the  powerful  Hicro,  whose  many  great 
aiid  nobla  <)ualities  were  alloyed  by  tiiaatiable  cupid- 
itf  and  BMbithNi,  whieh  hb  courtiers  well  knew  how 
to  tnm  tr  1  hM\  accoHTit ;  and  he  addresses  himself  in 
the  same  nmniy  lone  lo  Arcesilaus  IV.,  king  of  Gy- 
rene, who  afterward  brought  on  the  ruin  of  his  dynas- 
ty hj  Uo  ^rnnnacal  aavanij.  Thya  lofty  and  digoifiad 
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was  the  pooHioa  wWeh  Pfndar  assumed  with  regard  to 
these  pnnces ;  ai>d,  in  nrrnrdance  with  this,  he  fre- 
quently proclaims,  that  Irttukness  and  sincerity  arc  al- 
ways laudable.  But  hia  intercourse  with  the  princes  of 
hiatimaappaara  to  bava  been  limited  to  poetry.  We  do 
not  find  him,  lika  Simonides,  the  daily  associate,  coun 
^ellor,  end  friend  of  kings  and  statesmen  ;  he  plays  no 
part  III  the  public  cvcnis  of  the  time,  either  aa  a  poli- 
tician or  a  courtier.  Natdier  was  hia  nana,  Uka  that  of 
S.monidf  s,  distinguished  in  tho  Persian  war :  partly  be- 
cause his  fellow-citizens,  the  Thebans,  were,  together 
with  half  of  the  Grecian  nation,  on  the  Paiatan  aid*, 
white  the  spirit  of  independence  snd  victory  was  with 
the  other  half.  Nevertheless,  the  lofty  ciiaracter  of 
Pindar's  muse  rises  superior  to  these  unfjvoorable 
circumstances.  He  did  noL  indaadt  make  the  vain 
attempt  of  gaining  over  tho  Thabana  to  the  eaose  of 
Greecr  ;  1  ii  he  bought  to  appease  the  internal  dissen- 
sions which  tbreatetted  to  destroy  Thebes  during  tkb 
war,  by  admonishing  his  fellow-eittMna  to  union  and 
concord  {Polyh.,  4,  31.  Tj  —  Frag,  inrcrt.,  IS.*),  ed. 
Bockh) ;  and,  after  the  w  ar  was  eiuitni,  hv  openly  pro- 
claims, in  odes  intended  for  the  iEginetaos  snd  Atlio> 
niana,  hia  admintion  of  the  heroism  of  the  victors. — 
Having  mentienad  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the 
events  of  Pindar's  life,  and  his  relations  to  his  con- 
temporaries, we  proceed  to  consider  faim  moio  cloac^ 
ss  a  poet,  and  to  oxamina  dia  ehaiactar  and  form  of 
his  poetical  productions.  The  only  class  of  poems 
wiueii  enable  us  to  judge  of  Pindar's  general  style  arc 
the  ^irrvixio,  or  trium^td  odes.  Pindar,  indoad,  ex- 
ec 11  (-(i  in  all  the  known  varieties  of  choral  poetry ;  name- 
ly, byinus  to  the  ^ods,  paeans,  and  dithyrambs  appro- 
priate to  the  worship  of  particular  divinities,  odes  for 
pcocaaaioiia  (^irpooodta),  songs  of  maidens  (napdiveia), 
mimie  daneing  songs  {izopx^ifiaTa),  drinking  songs 
{aKo}.iii},  dirges  {dp^voi),  and  encomiastic  odes  to 
princes  {^iyKUfua),  which  last  aoproacbed  most  oeyK 
to  tho  hcipUtm.  Tha  pooma  ot  Pindar  in  tbaaa  vari- 
ous style?!  were  nearly  as  renowned  among  thesncienti 
as  the  triumphal  odes,  which  is  proved  by  the  numer- 
ous quotations  of  them.  Horace,  too,  in  enumerating 
the  different  styles  of  Pindar's  poetry,  puts  the  dithy- 
ramb first,  then  the  hymns,  and  afterward  the  cptnikia 
and  the  dirges.  Nevertheless,  there  must  have  been 
some  docideid  aaperiority  in  the  q»inilita,  which  cawad 
tham  to  be  more  frequently  tranaeribad  in  the  latar 
piriod  of  antiijuiiy,  and  thus  rescued  them  from  per- 
ishing with  the  rest  of  the  Gritek  lyric  poetiy.  At 
any  rate,  these  odes,  from  the  vast  variety  of  thahr  aah- 
jccts  and  style,  and  their  refiner!  nn.l  rlrilmraff  «'rue- 
lurc,  stomo  approaching  to  hymns  and  pa-ans,  othera 
lo  scolia  and  hyporchemes,  serve  to  indemnify  us  for 
the  lose  of  the  other  soita  of  lyric  poatiy.  We  will 
now  explain,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  occasion  of  aa 
epinikian  ode,  and  the  mode  of  its  execution.  A  vic- 
tory has  been  gained  in  a  contest  at  a  festival,  partte* 
ularly  at  oao  Of  tho  fear  great  ganea  moat  pmad  hy 
the  Creeks.  Such  a  victory  as  this,  which  shed  a 
lustre  not  only  on  (lie  victor  himself,  but  on  his  faau- 
ly,  and  even  on  his  native  city,  damaadad  a  solemn 
celebration.  This  ceiel)ration  might  be  performed  by 
the  victor'o  friends  on  liie  spot  where  tho  prize  was 
obutm^ ;  as,  for  example,  at  Olympia,  when,  in  the 
evening,  after  the  termination  of  tha  oootaata,  by  tha 
light  of  the  moon,  the  whob  sanctuary  faaoondod 
with  joyful  songs  after  the  manner  of  encomia  ;  or  it 
might  be  deferred  tiU  after  the  victor's  solemn  retam 
tobis  native  city,  where  it  waa  aoaetimao  repealed  ia 
followinflf  rears,  in  commemoralion  of  his  success.  A 
celebration  of  this  kind  always  bad  a  religious  chsraeter ; 
it  often  began  with  a  proceasion  to  an  tltar  or  tem- 
ple, in  the  place  where  the  games  had  been  held,  or  in 
the  native  city  of  the  conqueror ;  a  sacrifice,  followed 
by  a  banquet,  was  then  offered  at  the  temple,  or  in  thf 
booaa  of  the  victw ;  and  the  whole  aolemnity  cone*o 
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4ad  with  the  merry  arid  boistcrou*  revel  called  by  the 
Greuks  Kt^fio^.  Ai  tins  »acrcd  aiul,  at  the  same  lime, 
jOyous  aolemniiy  (a  inuwled  character  frequent  among, 
the  Grteks),  ajjpcared  the  chorus,  irdined  by  the  [)Oel 
or  £oiiic  othi.'r  skilled  person,  for  the  purpose  of  reel- 
ting  the  triumphal  hymn,  which  was  considered  tbc 
faiiMt  oroemeal  of  tb«  featival.  it  wm  daiing  eitlier 
tlw  procewioti  or  the  banqiwt  that  ih«  hjmn  wit  tbci* 
l(d.  ii-*  It  vvj?  not  proptriy  a  religious  hymn,  which 
could  be  combined  with  the  sacrifice.  The  form  of 
th«  po«m  nraat,  to  ■  oBttetn  extMl*  hftve  bam  detar- 
mincd  by  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  to  be  recitcnl. 
From  fikXpreasioiM  which  occur  in  several  epmiliian 
odMt  it  M  probtMo  llwt  all  odes  conaiitii^  of  strophes 
without  epodea  were  sung  during  a  procession  to  a 
temple  or  to  the  house  of  the  victor;  although  there 
are  others  which  contain  expressions  denoting  move- 
nrat,  and  which  ytt  bav«  epodM.  It  m  possible  that 
th»  •podea  in  ihs  tattar  odea  may  havo  been  aong  at 
certain  intervals  when  the  procession  was  not  ad- 
vancing ;  for  an  epode,  according  to  the  atatetnaata  of 
ika  aneiaota,  alwaya  requiiad  ihat  tbedianiadioald  be 
at  rest.  Ru*  hv  far  the  greater  tmnibcr  of  the  odes  of 
Piodar  were  sung  at  the  Cnmus.  at  the  jovial  tcrmi- 
oatioo  of  tbo  feast:  and  hence  I'mdivr  tninself  more 
frequetitty  names  his  odes  from  the  Comns  than  from 
the  victory.  The  occasion  of  llic  cpiuikian  ode— a 
victory  >n  the  sacred  games — and  its  end — the  enno- 
bling of  a  solemniij  connected  ¥rith  tba  worahip  of  tha 
,  god^— reqnirad  that  it  abould  ba  cowpoaad  in  a  lofty 
and  digruu(d  ^tyK  .  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boi^t 
tarous  mirth  oi  the  feast  did  not  admit  the  aevcriiy  of 
lha  antiqoe  poetic  style,  like  that  of  tha  l^mna  and 
nomes ;  it  dfimnfli  d  a  free  and  livelv  expression  of 
feeling,  in  hiirrnony  with  the  occasion  of  the  festival, 
•ad  suggesting  the  noUaat  idaaa  connected  with  the 
victor.  i*imUr,  however,  gives  no  deuiled  desrrip- 
tion  of  the  victory,  as  this  would  have  been  only  a 
rojieiition  of  thv  spectacle  which  had  already  been  be- 
held with  entbuaiasm  by  the  aaaembied  Graaka ;  nay, 
ba  oftan  baalowa  only  a  few  words  on  the  victory,  re- 
ctJrdmiT  Its  place,  ana  the  sort  of  contest  in  which  it 
was  won  On  the  oxlmt  hand,  we  often  find  a  precise 
MOmaration  of  all  the  victories,  not  only  of  the  actual 
victor,  but  of  his  entire  family,  this  must  evidently 
have  been  rut^uircd  of  itic  puet.  Nevertheless,  he  does 
not  (as  many  writers  have  supposed)  treat  the  victory 
as  a  maraly  aecoodaiy  object ;  which  he  despatches 
quickly,  in  order  to  paaa  on  to  objects  of  greater  inter- 
est. The  victory,  in  inith,  is  ahvavs  the  point  upon 
which  the  whole  of  tba  oda  tuna ;  only  bo  regaida  it, 
Ml  aimply  ao  aa  ineidciit,  bat  aa  oomeetad  with  the 
whole  life  of  the  victor  Pindar  eatabli!,he«  this  con- 
nejcion  by  forming  m  hi^h  conception  of  the  fortunes 
and  ebanater  of  the  victor,  and  by  representing  the 
victory  as  the  result  of  them.  And  as  the  Greeks 
were  less  accustomed  to  consider  a  man  m  his  mdi- 
vidiial  capacity  than  as  a  member  of  bia  state  and  his 
iuaHjff  ao^  Piodar  conaidan  the  remmn  of  the  victor 
01  eoiMMiioa  with  the  paat  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  race  and  state  to  which  he  belong*.  Even, 
however,  when  the  akill  of  the  victor  is  put  in  the  fora- 
fVMod,  Pindar,  in  general,  does  not  content  himself 
with  celebrating  thn  bodily  prowess  alone,  but  he  usu- 
ally  adds  some  moral  virtue  which  the  victor  has 
^wwo,  or  wfaieh  bo  lecommends  and  extols.  Hi  s 
virtue  is  aometimes  moderation,  somciitties  wisdom,  j 
aemetimea  filial  love,  sometimes  picly  to  tha  gods. 
Tho  latter  is  frcqu«jntly  represented  as  the  main  cause 
of  tho  victofy  i  tho  victor  taMrtog  thereby  obtained  the 
ptotoetioo  of  the  deitiee  who  praaide  over  gvmnastie 
contests,  as  Mercury  or  tho  Dioscuri.  —  Whatever 
might  be  the  theme  of  one  of  Pindar's  epioiluan  odea, 
it  wooid  netoirily  not  be  developed  with  dw  ayatemai. 
ic  completeness  of  a  philosophical  treatise.  Pindar, 
however,  has  undoabtedly  loiieh  of  that  aeoteotioue  j 
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wisdom,  which  began  to  show  itself  amotig  the  Grecb 
at  the  time  of  tho  Seven  VVi»c  Mtri.  and  wbich  fenmi 
on  important  element  of  eleguc  and  choral  lyncpsa. 
try  before  the  time  of  Pindar — ^Tbe  other  ilmta 
of  hia  poetry,  his  mythical  narratives,  oceopiM,  am- 
ever,  far  more  space  in  most  of  his  odes.  Tkallkeii 
axe  not  mare  digraaaiooa  for  tha  s^  of  arauaent  bt 
boon  fully  proved  by  modem  eonmentiton.— The 
admixture  of  apophthegmatic  maxims  and  tvpic&lmi 
ralives  would  alone  remier  it  difficuh  to  tBttowtb 
thread  of  Pindar's  meaning;  bat,  in  additiaB  lailh 
cause  "f  oh-rnnty.  the  entire  plan  of  his  pottr)  is  h 
intricate,  tnat  a  modern  reader  often  faiU  to  u&tki- 
stand  the  connexion  of  the  parts,  even  where  betliiiib 
be  hea  found  a  clew.    Pindar  begins  an  ode  k]{  of 
the  lofky  cooeeption  which  he  has  formed  oi  tiie  poo- 
ous  destiny  of  the  victor ;  and  he  seems,  u  it 
carried  away  bv  tha  flood  of  imagaa  which  tbit  cm> 
caption  pom*  rarth.   Ho  deae  net  aHenpt  to  expmt 
directly  the  general  idea,  bat  follows  ihc  sin  d  of 
thought  which  It  suggests  into  its  dctaiia,  thoidi 
withoot  toeing  sight  oTibeir  refereneatoAaBMi«t 
ject.    Accordinglv ,  u  fini  hp  has  paisutd  i  inm  of 
thought,  either  in  an  apopntDcgiuaiic  oi  aylkultoroi, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  be  breaks  off.  before  hthas  gooe 
far  enough  to  make  the  epplicatioD  to  the  Tictoi  tu9> 
cientlv  clear:  he  then  takes  up  another  thntd,  wliid 
in.  perhaps,  soon  droj^d  for  a  fresh  one;  and  at  tin 
end  of  tbeodehegathmi^aUiheaediSMatilfaMk, 
and  waavea  them  togetlMr  into  one  web,  ia  oUdiila 
general  idea  prcdonnnatea.    By  rescrviDg  the  exph- 
nations  of  his  allusions  until  the  end,  Pindar  cm- 
Icivee  that  bia  odes  should  conaiat  of  parU  which  in 
not  romplr'p  nr  intelligible  in  themselves  ;  ard  ib;- 
the  curiosity  o(  the  reader  is  kept  on  the  st.'wi 
throughout  the  entire  ode. — The  cbaracitri^id  af 
Pindar'a  pootiy,  which  have  just  bean  ax^iae^aQ 
be  diaeovered  in  all  his  epinikian  odes.  Tlievipie> 
mcnt,  however,  in  this  respect,  is  quite  ror.sisltii' 
With  the  extiaordioaiy  variety  of  atyla  and  ttfittm 
which  bdoDga  to  thie  elaaa  of  poeoM.  Ew^  ayair 
ian  ode  of  Pindar  has  its  peculiar  tone,  dejodi^j 
upon  the  course  of  the  ideas  aiid  the  co&i«eo«Di 
cnoieo  of  the  expressions.    The  principal  diScRBcct 
arc  connected  with  the  choice  of  the  rbythns,  wluci 
agnin  is  regulated  by  the  musical  style.  Accoidiiig 
j  to  tho  last  distinction,  the  epinikta  of  Pindu  ire  « 
three  sorts,  Doric,  yEolic,  and  Lydian ;  whick  cm  W 
easily  distinguished,  although  each  admiti  af  naa- 
merablo  varieties.    In  respect  of  incirv,  evfiy  cxif  u! 
Pindar  haa  an  individual  character,  no  two  odes  otnn 
of  Iho  aaaM  nelrieal  atraetoro.   In  the  Daric  ode  ik 
same  metrical  forms  occur  as  those  which  pievai n 
the  choral  lyric  poetry  of  iStesichorus,  aamely, 
tems  of  daetyb  and  trodMie  dipodie%  which  aM 
nearly  approach  the  statcliness  of  the  hexametei.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  severe  dignity  pervades  these  od«S".  tie 
mythical  narrations  are  developed  with  greater  klmfi^. 
and  the  ideas  are  limited  to  the  subject,  aad  an  ktt 
from  personal  feeling ;  in  short,  their  geoerti  doBB> 
ter  is  that  of  calmness  and  elevation.    The  Ungwj* 
ia  epic,  with  a  slight  Doric  tinge,  which  adds  to  iu 
brilliancy  and  dignity.  The  rityUHna  of  tba  J)oli<  odo 
resemble  those  of  the  Lesbian  poetry,  in  which  ligit 
dactvlic,  trochaic,  or  logaoMiic  metres  prevailed:  tit* 
rhytttroa,  however,  whan  Ofiplied  to  choral  lync  fettrf> 
were  rendered  far  more  various,  and  thus  oftane" 
ouired  a  character  of  greater  volnbdiiy  and  liwIjM* 
The  iEolic  odes,  from  the  rapidity  and  vari«!i  '^^"^ 
movement,  bavo  a  less  uniform  character  thantlK  Do- 
ric odes ;  for  enmple,  the  firat  Otympic,  with  iK  jay* 
ous  and  glowing  images,  is  very  dilfereiit  from  ik* 
aecood,  in  which  a  lofty  melancholy  ii  eipfe«cd, 
and  from  liho  amth,  wludi  boa  ao  air  of  proud  and 
complacent  self-reliance     The  bngnage  of  the  £0- 
lie  epinikaa  is  also. bolder,  more  difficult  to  tu  0» 
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tax,  tfid  marked  by  rarer  dialectic  feniM.  LuUy, 
lime  are  the  Lj^mx  edee,  the  nnmbtr  of  which  ia 
inconaideniUe  t  their  metre  fe  niiMtly  trodMiCi  and 

of  a  p  irticularly  soft  charactt  r,  .li'repinp  with  tht- 
tdae  of  tbe  poetry.    Pindar  appeart  lo  have  piefened 
the  Lydien  ifaythaie  for  odee  yiAuA  ««r»  dIeetiDetf  to 
he  »un}j  durinf»  a  procession  lo  a  temple  or  at  the  al- 
tar, antl  m  which  the  favoor  of  the  deny  was  implored 
fe  an  humble  apilH.   (MUUer,  (jr.  Lit.,  p.  216,  aeqtj.) 
—Tbe  scholar  comes  lo  the  aiady  of  Pitidar,  as  lo  that 
of  one  whom  fable  and  history,  poetry  and  criticism, 
havf  a  1  ikf  delighted  to  honour.   The  writers  of  Greece 
speak  of  him  as  the  man  wboee  biitb  was  celebrated 
Vf  tbo  iot^  mi  daneee  of  the  deitiee  thwnaehcs,  in 
jnrotJw  anticipation  of  those  iniu   rtal  hynms  which  he 
was  to  frame  m  their  praise ;  to  whom  in  after  life 
the  God  of  Poetry  himwelf  defoted  a  thaw  of  the  of- 
ferings broiighl  to  his  ghnnp,  and  conceded  a  chair  of 
honour  iii  bis  atu&l  favoured  temple.    These  were  m- 
deed  fables,  bat  fables  (hat  evmced  the  tnith:  the 
npotation  which  they  testified  wmt  on  increasing  in 
nu^itude  and  splendour.    The  glory  of  succeeding 
[^<'«.  the  seventy  ol'  the  most  reliiud  criticism,  the 
spread  of  sceptic  philosophy  no  way  impaired  it ;  it 
«n  not  oliaeoicd  by  the  iMorary  darimoM  of  hia  comi> 
tr.  .  It  was  not  ovt  rpowercd  by  the  literary  hrijjhtncss 
of  rival  sutes.    The  fastidious  Athenian  was  proud  of 
tbe  compliment  paid  to  his  city  by  a  Boeotian  ;  the  el- 
•fsm  RhoJian  inscribed  his  verses  in  letters  of  gold 
with m  the  temple  of  his  guardiun  dcily  ;  and,  in  a  la- 
ter age.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  "  bade  spare  the 
hooo*  of  Pindarua,"  when  Thebes  fell  in  rutna  bonaalh 
Ma  hand.    Piodar  has  not  improperly  been  called  th« 
.^acerJotal  Poet  of  Greece  ;  and  that  he  must  have 
been  of  high  consideration  with  the  priesthood  wiU  be 
•enhf  beKered.    He  atood  forth  the  champion  of  the 
*•  E^raceful  relifjion  of  Greece  ;"  and  he  seems  to  have 
laboured,  on  (he  one  hand,  to  defend  it  from  the  sneers 
tmd  iNofanaDese  of  tbe  philotqdwn  ;  and,  on  the  oth- 
er, to  spiritosiize  it,  and  •  to  prevent  its  degeneratit^ 
mto  the  mere  image-worship  of  the  vulgar.    His  dei- 
ties, therefore,  arc  neiiher  like  iho.-e  ol  Homer,  nor 
the  inaoltcd  Olympians  of  i£acbylua ;  they  come  in 
viaicNw  of  the  nigbt ;  they  etai^  in  a  moment  bofere 
Ine  t^e?  of  the  mortal  who  prays  to  them,  and  whom 
Uiey  deign  to  favour ;  ihey  see  and  hear  all  things ; 
thoy  flit  m  an  instant  from  land  to  laod,  and  the  ele- 
mfnt«  virld,  and  are  innoinou"  'n  tlieir  impassible 
forms     But  thet»e  forms  are  not  minutely  described  ; 
IIm  Ahlea  respecting  then  are  rejected  in  tht  whole 
aa  'antme,  or  better  versions  of  them  are  given.  With 
PhMhr  the  deity  is  not  the  capricious,  jealous  behng, 
whose  evil  eye  the  fortunate  man  has  reason  to  irem- 
fak  at ;  but  just,  benignant,  the  author  and  wise  rulet 
of  alt  things ;  whom  it  ia  dreyfiil  to  dander,  and  frfth 
whom  it  IS  idle  to  contend  :  ne  moulds  everything  to 
b»  vnll ;  ho  bows  the  spirit  of  the  high-minded,  and 
CMwne  with  glory  the  moderate  and  humble  ;  he  is  the 
^iiirdian  of  princes,  and  if  lie  deign  not  to  be  a  guide 
to  toe  ruler  of  the  cHy,  tt  is  hard  indeed  to  re&torc  the 
Bomito  to  order  and  peace.    Nor  is  this  all.  Pindar 
M  net  morely  o  devout,  but  ha  ia  also  an  eminently 
moral  poet.  Tiato  obeenree  of  him,  in  the  Menon,  that 
h<-  maintained  the  immortality  of  llie  soul ;  and  he  lays 
down,  with  remarkable  distinctneM,  tbe  doctnne  of 
Iblvio  happinoM  or  mtaeiy.   On  prineiplea  aoch  aa 
these,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Pindar's  poetry  should 
abooDd  with  maxims  of  the  highest  tnoraluy  in  every 
fMft;  not  a  P*8^  indeed,  is  without  them.  They 
spreid  a  colour  over  the  whole,  of  which  no  idea  can 
W  pivt  n  by  a  few  extracts.    (^Quarterly  Review,  No. 
66,  p  1 1 0,  seqq.) — We  have  remaining,  at  the  present 
day*  forty-five  of  the  Epintkia,  or  triumphal  odea  of 
Pfndar,  togetbar  with  eome  few  fragmcnta  of  hu  other 
M-oductions.    The  Epinikia  are  divided  into  four  class- 
ta  or  ktnda,  and  derive  their  namea  respectively  from 


I  tha  four  great  games  of  Greece,    llms  we  have,  tst, 
.  O/yntptc  OdtSt  to  tbe  number  ot  fourteen  ;  2d,  J't/th- 
I  iffn,  to  the  tNunber  of  twelve ;  3d,  Ntnuan.  t  kven 
in  number;  and,  4th,  Isthmta?t,  ainouniiDg  to  eight, 
i  This  division,  however,  u  not  that  of  tha  poet  hiinsalf; 
I  wa  owe  it  to  the  gramroariMi  Aitstophmos  of  Byxan* 
,  tium.    This  individual  selected  out  of  the  j^ui.Lj.i!  col- 
ieciion  of  Ir^pinikia  a  certain  number  of  pieces  that  Iwd 
'  refefaoeo,  mora  or  lass,  to  victories  gained  at  the  eov* 
eraj  games  of  Greece.    It  did  not  suffice,  in  (he  eyes 
of  this  critic,  that  an  ode  should  celebrate  some  victory 
gained  in  these  aasemblies  in  order  to  bo  judged  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  hia  aelectioD  i  k»  there  are  fragrncnta 
remaining  of  the  pooma  of  Pindar  which  have  direct 
allusion  to  such  subjcct-i,  and  yet  were  excluded  by 
I  Anstopbanes.    On  the  other  baiul,  we  find,  iuiha  ie> 
I  loetion  made  hf  hhn,  ooo  odo,  having  no  refeimeo  to 
any  particular  victory,  namely,  the  second  Pythian  ;  as 
well  as  some  Others,  which,  though  tiiey  celebrate 
deeds  of  martial  prowess,  contain  no  mention  whatevor 
of  those  peculiar  exploits,  of  which  the  four  great  na- 
tional celebrations  of  ibe  Hellenic  race  were  reirpcci- 
ively  the  theatres — Hermann  has  bhown,  that  the  ba- 
aia  of  Pindar'a  dkUon  ia  epic,  but  that  h*  employe 
Doric  forma  aa  oAon  aa  they  appew  more  expressive, 
or  arc  belter  adapted  lo  the  metre  vshich  he  unploys. 
bouieiimea  be  gives  the  preference  to  iEoiic  lonna, 
which  waa  ham  native  dialect.   Hermann  also  remariM, 
that  the  verses  of  Pindar  abound  in  hiatus,  without 
there  being  any  appearance  of  his  having  u»ed  the  di- 
gamnia,  which  in  Ins  days  had  paitiaUy  disappeared 
umn  tbe  ^olic  dialect,  and  which  Alcwoa  and  Sappho 
had  only  oceaatonally  employed.    After  the  example 
of  the  ancient  poets,  he  makes  the  vowel  long  which 
is  followed  by  a  mate  and  liquid.    Tbe  remark  of  Her- 
mana  roapeelinff  the  mixtore  of  dialoela  In  Pindar  fata 
been  acquirscea  in  bv  Bocl^:h.  ••'  ho  observe?*,  that  the 
copyists  have  frequently  rtti.u\  f  d  the  Doricisms  from 
the  O^mjiic  odes,  while  they  have  been  preserved 
more  carefully  m  the  other  works  of  the  poet. — Tho 
best  edition  of  Pindar  is  that  of  Bockh,  Lip^.,  1B1 1-22, 
3  vols.  4io.    The  text  is  corrected  by  the  aid  of  thir- 
ty-seven MSS.    Provioua  to  the  appearance  of  tkii 
raitioft,  that  of  Hoyno  was  regarded  as  the  boat 
viii     work  appeared  in  1773,  iioitin^.,  2  vols.  8vo. 
A  second  edition  of  it  waa  publi»hed  m  1798,  &'e/- 
ling.^  8  wria.  8vo,  containing  Hermann's  commentaiv 
on  the  metres  of  Pindar.    The  third  edition  apf»earea, 
after  Heyue's  death,  m  1817,  under  the  supervision  of 
Schaeffer.    An  excellent  school  and  coUega  oditionf 
by  L.  DiMon,  beaad  on  that  of  Bookh,  fonnt  part  of 
^•eoho^  and  Roat*a  •*  Bibliotheoa  GnBoa,**  <?oeiL  U 
Effurdt  ,  1830,  8vo.    (SchoU,  Ge»ch.  Gr.  LU^  VoL 
1,  p.  196,  Kqq.—ld.  i^,  vol  3,  p.  598.) 

PiitDBRtoepa,  a  city  of  Cilieia,  belonging  to  tho 
Ekuthero-Cilices.  It  was  situated  on  a  height  of 
great  elevation  and  sliength,  forming  part  of  liie  range 
of  Amanus.  Cicero  took  it  after  a  siege  of  57  daye^ 
and  compelled  the  Tibareni,  a  neighbouring  tribe,  to 
aubmit  likewise.  Tbe  modern  Behtsm  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  {Ok.,  £^  «d  Am.,  15^  4.— A.* 
Ep.  «d  Ati.,  ^  SO.) 

PiNDOi,  I.  a  name  applied  by  lh«  Greriia  to  tho 
elevated  chain  which  separates  Thes.saly  from  F,  n  s, 
and  (he  waters  falling  into  (be  Ionian  Sea  and  Anibra- 
cian  Gulf,  from  (hose  streams  which  discharge  them- 
selves into  llif  .T'^-rnn  Tn  v.Tids  the  north  it  joined 
llie  great  lUyrmn  and  Macedonian  ndges  of  Dora  and 
Scardus,  while  to  the  south  it  was  connected  with  tht 
ramifications  of  Q^ta,  and  (he  .Eiolian  and  Acamani- 
an  mounlaina.  (Herodofiut,  7,  l29.-^Strabo,  430. — 
P»id,  l\(h.,  9,  27  —  I'ufi/,  Edog.,  10,  11.— Orirf, 
Metamorpk.t  2,  224.  —  Cramer't  AncidU  Gr€€Mt 
vol.  1,  pw  S6S.) — II.  A  town  and  livor  of  Doria  hi 
Greece.  The  river  flowed  into  the  Cephi'sns  ai 
UUsa,  a  Phocian  town.    According  to  Strabo,  tbe 
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of  the  towB  wM  Aajfbm.  (Araii^ 
417) 

PiR.tt'M,  a  tmall  fortress  of  Corinthia,  on  ihe  Sinus 
CorinUuAciM»  and  noi  iw  (rom  tiw  promontory  of  Ol- 
nm.  It  wu  taken  od  one  oecMiao  by  AgestUaa. 
(Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  4, 6,  5.— W  .  Vit.  Ag:es  ,  2, 18.)  We 
must  not  confound  this  place  with  tbe  Corinthian  har- 
bour of  Pineus,  on  tbe  Sinus  Saronicus,  near  the  con- 
fin*  s  of  Aigolis.  {Crtmu's  AtieuiU  Gruc*,  val.  S, 
p.  U  ) 

PiRiCPs  {n.eipai6(),  or  Pir.«bcb  (lltipatevt),  aceU 
ebrated  and  capeeiona  haibour  of  Athens,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  bnt  joined  to  it  by  long  wails,  called 
Ittupii  ~ti\r/.  The  soiilhcrn  wall  was  built  by  The- 
miatoclea,  and  was  35  stadia  longaod  40  cubits  high ; 
chit  height  was  bot  half  of  whatTbeitiiatoelM  design- 
fi!  The  northern  was  built  by  P'  r'  l-  s  ;  its  bc-itrht 
ibe  namo  as  the  former,  its  iengtk  4U  stadia.  Both  of 
thaae  walla  were  aafBciently  broad  on  the  top  to  admit 
of  two  waffon^  passinjj  each  Other.  The  stones  were 
of  an  enormous  size,  joined  together  without  any  ce- 
ment, but  with  clamps  of  iron  and  leed,  wbieb,  with 
their  own  weight,  easily  sufficed  to  unite  walls  even 
of  ao  fifreat  a  height  as  40  cubiu  (GO  feet).  Upon  both 
of  ilit  valN  a  rrr<-al  number  of  turrets  were  erected, 
which  were  turned  into  dwalling-bouaes  when  th« 
Atheniana  bacane  ao  nameroaa  that  die  cttf  waa  not 
large  rnough  to  contain  them  The  wall  which  en- 
compaiised  tbe  Muuychia,  and  joined  it  to  ihis  Pirieus, 
was  6U  stadia,  and  the  exterior  wall  on  the  other  side 
of  the  city  was  43  stadia,  in  length.  Athcn**  had  three 
harbours,  of  which  the  Pir«us  was  by  Ut  the  largest. 
Blast  of  It  was  the  second  one,  railed  Muiiychia  ;  and, 
attU  farther  east,  the  third,  called  Pbalarui,  the  leaat 
fieqaented  of  the  three.  T%»  entrance  of  the  Piivns 
was  narro\\",  boini,'  contracted  by  two  projecting  prom- 
ontories Within,  however,  il  was  very  capacious, 
and  contained  three  large  basins  or  porta,  named  Can- 
ihnni^.  Aphrodisus,  and  Zea.  The  first  wsa  called  af- 
ter an  ancient  hero,  the  second  after  Vcnuii,  the  third 
flwn  the  term  ^ea,  signifying  bread-com.  The  Pirvus 
ia  aaid  to  have  been  caoable  of  containing  300  shipa. 
Tbe  walls  which  joinea  h  to  Athens,  with  all  its  for- 
tificatiini*,  were  totally  demolished  when  I.ys>ander  put 
an  end  to  tbe  Pelopoonesian  war  by  tbe  reduction  of 
Attica.  They  were  rebuilt  by  Conon  with  die  money 
•applied  by  the  Persian  commander  Phnrnabazus,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Lacedemonians,  in  the  baitle  oil'  the 
Alginoas  loaola.  In  after  days  the  Pinsus  suffered 
fftcatly  from  Sylla,  who  demolished  the  walls,  and  set 
nre  to  the  armory  and  arsenals.  It  must  not  be  ima- 
gined, however,  that  the  Pirmus  was  a  mere  harbour. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  city  of  itself,  abounding  with  temples, 
porticoes,  and  other  magmficent  strtjctares.  Strabo 
rn  III  M  -  I'lo  maritime  part  of  Athens  lo  the  city  of 
the  Uhodians,  since  it  was  thickly  inhabited,  and  cn- 
eloaed  wiih  a  wall,  eooiirdiendinff  wilhhi  ite  eireoit 
the  Pirrus  and  the  other  ports.  Little,  however,  re- 
mains of  the  former  splendour  of  the  Pireus.  Ac- 
cording to  Hobhooae,  nolliiiig  now  is  left  to  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  it  was  ever  a  large  and  flourishing  port. 
(Jmtrney,  vol.  I,  p.  299.)  The  ancient  Zca  is  a  marsh, 
and  Cantharus  of  but  little  depth.  The  deepest  wa- 
ter ia  at  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  Apbtodiaaa.  He 
edda,  that  the  ships  of  the  aneienta  ronat  have  been  ex- 
tremely small,  if  300  could  be  contained  within  llie 
Piiwus,  since  he  saw  an  Hydnote  merchant- vessel,  of 
aboot  800  toAa,  at  anchor  in  the  port,  which  eppeued 
too  large  for  the  station,  and  an  English  sloop  of  war 
was  warned  that  she  would  run  aground  if  she  attempt- 
ed to  enter,  and  was  therefore  compelled!  to  andior  in 
the  straits  between  Salamis  and  the  port  once  railed 
Phoron.  The  Pinens  is  now  called  Draco  bv  the 
Greeks,  but  by  the  Franks  Porto  Leone,  from  the  fig- 
ure of  a  atone  lion  with  which  it  was  anoteniiy  admn- 
«^  nd  which  m»  ewiiad  away  by  the  Veoelnne. 

im 
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The  commodities  which  Attica  did  not  prtxJuce  with 
in  her  own  territory,  were  obtained  by  foreign  cooh 
meree,  and,  nnleaa  tbe  importation  wais  prevented 
some  eitr^nrdinary  obs'.r'.rle,  such,  for  example,  u  war, 
lliere  coulu  bo  nu  danger  of  a  scarcity,  eveo  in  tiic 
case  of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  because  it  coDsumcd  the 
surplus  produce  of  other  coeatries.  {Xen.,  Kcf*i>. 
AtL,  2,  6.)  Although  not  an  island,  yet  it  pomfttd 
all  tbe  advantages  of  msular  position,  that  :s,  cictil^M 
harbours  conveniently  aituated,  in  which  A  teuitcd 
supplies  during  all  winda;  in  addition  to  wUdi,  it  hal 
sufficient  facilities  for  irlrtnd  traffic:  the  intercoutw 
with  other  countneB  was  promoted  by  the  purity  of  (he 
coin,  as  the  merchant,  not  being  obliged  to  take  a  l^ 
t\jrn  freight,  had  the  option  of  canyiiig  out  bullion,  »!■ 
though  .Athens  aboundtid  m  couimoduies  wkcii  wooid 
meet  with  a  ready  siUe.  (Xtn.,  de  Vecl.,  1,7.)  If 
a  atagnation  in  trade  waa  not  jpidaccd  bjf  wmff 
racy,  all  the  producta  of  fore^  coontries  eaaM  lo 
Athens  ;  and  articles  which  in  other  places  coulu  w.-d- 
ly  be  obtained  single,  were  collectod  togeibei  at  liw 
Pirwoa.  (T^lueyd.,  t,  88. — ^iNcr.,  Ptntg^  M,  el 
Hall )  Besides  the  corn,  the  costly  wines,  iror,.  Um. 
and  other  objecus  of  commerce,  which  cano  um  Ui 
the  Ngioaa  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  imported  fros 
the  roasts  of  ihe  Black  Sea  slaves,  timber  for  tiuf- 
building,  salt  lish,  honc>',  wsi,  tar,  wool,  nggug, 
leather,  goatskins,  dec. ;  from  Byzantium.  Thncc 
and  Macedonia,  umber,  alavea,lMid  salt  fiih;  ihe, 
slaves  from  Thesaaly,  whither  they  caaw  froei  tbe  !»> 

tenor  ;  and  carpels  and  fine  wool  from  Phrv^ii  lod 
Milt}lu«.  "  All  the  bnest  products,"  says  XeaoflMs, 
"of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  the  PoBtis,iBd 
the  Pelo[K)nnc5us,  Athent*,  by  her  emjilre  of  the  m,u 
abiti  lo  coUtcl  into  one  spot."  (Rtf^ub.  ALi,'Z,7A 
To  thia  far-extended  intercourse  tbe  same  luibotkt- 
tributes  the  mixture  ol  all  dialecta  which  fttnld  u 
A  ihens,  and  the  admiaaion  oT.harbaroaa  woidi  iaio 
language  of  ordinary  hfe.  On  the  other  hand, 
conveyed  to  difiiweut  regtona  the  products  of  ber  osn 
aoil  and  labour ;  in  addttion  to  which,  tbe  Atkaat 
merchant  trafficked  in  commodities  which  tliev  to'lrct- 
ed  111  other  countries.  1  hus,  they  look  up  wa.t:  tiou 
the  isbuids  and  shores  of  tbe  .£gean  Sea,  at  Peptrc- 
thu.«,  Cos,  Thasus,  and  elsewijtre,  and  Iraiwponedlt 
lo  the  Kuxtne.  {Dcmosth.  m  Lacril.,  p.  936.)  Till 
trade  in  books  alone  appeara  to  have  made  b  a  i 
advaacea  in  Gieeee,  a  tnanch  of  induatiy  abjcb  «» 
more  widely  extended  in  the  Roman  Eopiia  ato  ibt 
rcign  of  .\ugU8tus.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  book- 
market  (ru  fiii^)  at  Athena  UuL  PolL,  9, 47),  uid 
books  were  exported  to  tbe  Euxine  and  to  Tbnct 
{Xrn.,  Anah  ,  7,  6,  H),  but  there  can  be  no  Joiibt 
that  tbe  books  meant  Vtire  merely  lAuik  ^uiumes. 
The  trade  in  manuscripts  was  in  the  time  of  PUto  so 
little  common,  that  llerinodorus,  who  sold  the  boob 
of  this  writfcT  in  iSicily,  gave  occasion  lo  a  proveA, 
"  Hermodorus  carries  on  trade  with  writing*."  (Cu:  , 
Ep.  ad  Alt  ,  12,  21.»5itf4.,«.e.  Jiiyowtv  Eaii^i- 
poc  kfino(>cvtTai.)  At  a  aubeeqneot  period,  wads 2» 
no  the  Stoic  was  k!»11  a  youth,  dealers  in  roaDuscripo 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  at  Athens. 
LBert.,mVU.)  The merehant-Teeaela appnt labia 
been  of  conssidcraljle  size  ;  not  lo  quote  an  txitaorfi- 
nary  instance,  we  liiid  in  Demosthenfs  {in 
a  veeael  of  this  kind,  which,  besides  ihe  cargo,  tk 
slaves,  and  the  ship's  crew,  canned  300  free 
unls.  {tiockh,  PuUic  Ecomm]/  of  Alhcnt,  voL  I,  p. 
65,  Jiff .»  Bnf.  inntL) 

H.  Credit  Syi fern  ef  Ae  A&mtm. 

The  advocates  for  a  credit  .-.y.-^teni  st  the  r^'^*^' 
day  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  one  folly  c*u^ 
liahed  amons  the  AlhanwM.  end  deanad  hf  tbl« 
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people  eMeotitl  to  commerrial 

TV/*»«tPtn  of  tiinkintr  pursued  at  Athens  gate  oeea- 
uofi  CO  it  new  kind  of  money,  conatructed  upon  the 
erofat  of  individuals  or  of  companies,  and  acting  as  a 
lohtMote  for  the  legal  currency.  In  tb*  tim«  of  De- 
nMMdtcocs  (vol  2,  p  123A,  ed.  AritAf),  and  «v«d  at 
ueulier  pcrioil  *> rn'r  ers  npptar  to  have  been  numer- 
Mi^Mt  only  m  Tirseus,  but  also  in  the  ojiper  city  ; 
lad  it  was  principally  by  tlMir  mwon  thtc  capital, 
wiiich  would  otherwise  have  been  nncniployed,  wa^ 
dntnbated  and  inad«  productive  AihcmaD  bankers 
w«re,  in  many  instancci«,  manufacturers  or  «?pecula- 
itrt  in  land,  conducting  the  dill'ercnt  branches  of  their 
kiiaess  bv  means  of  partners  or  conOdential  servants, 
and  Mquirmg  a  Mifleient  profit  to  remunerate  thcm- 
Klves,  and  to  pay  a  •mall  nM  of  intenat  for  the  cap- 
ital intrusted  to  them.  But  thiawu not  the  only  ben- 
efit they  imparted  to  the  operations  of  commerce 
TtMtr  legcxs  were  books  of  transfer,  and  the  entries 
wdefa  Umoi.  allhough  they  cannot  properly  be  called 
iptrtof  the  circulation,  acted  \n  all  other  rcpcctH  as 
biib  of  exchange.  In  this  particular  their  banks  bore 
1  ttfwg  resemblance  to  mowsni  Jbankt  of  dapoaite  A . 
dM>>v!of  desired  his  banker  to  transfer  to  some  othi t 
Wat  i  poriiwii  of  the  credit  assigned  to  htm  in  the 
bookiof  the  bank  {Demosth  ,  irpo^  Ka?.?.iK  — vol.  2,  p. 
ItM.  td.  Rei$ke) ;  and  by  this  method,  aided,  as  it 
prabsbly  wns.  by  a  general  understanding  among  the 
tunker*  fur,  ni  the  rno(h>rn  phrase,  a  clearing  house), 
OB^it  was  easily  and  constantly  converted  into  money 
■  utNot  Attent.  **  If  yotfi  do  not  know,"  my«  De* 
BMithenes,  "thit  credit  ia  the  roiidiest  capita!  for  ac- 
Winog  wealth,  you  know  positively  nothing."  (Ei 
«  lalra  i^tottct  5rt  wioTtf  A^pfii)  ruv  inurOp  uni 
K)iiTTif  Vjjo^  _yp7^2nTi<T/i^v,  TTuv  uv  uyvo^aeict^. — vol 
1,  p  858.  ed.  keiske  )  The  spirit  of  refinement  may 
1>«  tnced  one  step  farther.  Orders  were  certainly  is- 
aN4  by  ibe  government  in  anticipation  of  future  re- 
oi^i,  and  may  fairly  be  considered  ae  having  bad  the 
ferc«  ind  OjiiT.ition  of  exchequer  bills     They  were 

liKmrn  oy  the  naane  of  avonoiXoyiiiiaTa.  We  Icam, 
b  instance,  from  the  tnaeription  of  the  Cheiaeal  mar- 

Ue  (Bo-U.  Cnrp.  fntcripl ,  vol  1,  p  219),  written 
Mti  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  bills  of 
<ki  fciwiption  ««re  drawn  at  that  time  by  the  gov- 
tmoent  tt  .\thpn«  on  the  rcceivcr-;;;crierii!  at  Samos, 
ind  mide  payable,  iii  one  instance,  to  the  iwiyuusier 
K  .\tbent ;  in  another,  to  the  general  of  aivision  at 
Sbhm.  Tbeae  bitle  were  doubtleea  employed  as  mon- 
«F.  an  Ike  credit  of  the  in-coming  taxes,  and  entered 
prohablv,  locrciher  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  into 
^  cucuUtion  of  the  period.  {CardweU's  Lectures 
M     Cmtge  of  lAe  Grvelia  and  Romans,  p.  20, 

Piiiii!<ii,  a  fountam  near  Corinth,  on  the  route  from 
ti»  city  la  the  harbour  of  Lccheuin.  According  to 
l^stai«ioent  of  Pansanias  (2,  3),  the  fonnt  iin  was  of 
w^***  m»rble.  and  the  water  jssutd  from  vanou-j  arii-  j 
^'  jI  riverns  into  one  open  basin.  This  fountain  is  ! 
^^«^ni«d  by  tbo  ancient  poeta  aa  being  aacred  to  the 
Inses,  and  here  Belleropfion  it  eaM  to  have  aehtcd 
lhsw!'i^.({  horse  Pejjasu!*,  preparatory  to  his  cnter- 
>nf>e  tg^msi  the  Cbiinara.  iPind,,  Olymp  t  13.  85. 
-Eunp . IW..  67.-.!*.,  TVoad.  906.— SopA.,  Efce- 
V,  475,  4c  )  The  fountain  was  faliled  to  have  de- 
«vh1  it«  Dame  from  the  nymph  Hirene.  who  was  said 
•  fcave  dissolved  in  tesrs  at  the  death  of  her  son  Cen- 
'fafsi,  tccid'-ntttUv  bv  Diana.    {Piinsan  ,  t.  c  ) 

PitiTHovs.  son  )f  I-xioii  and  Uia,  and  one  of  ilto 
•'^  if  i  ns  (or.  arrordmg  to  another  acofunt,  the  mon- 
fc^)  of  the  LapitlMB.  He  ia  memorabte  in  mytholog- 
••I  aamttre  far  hn  fnendebtp  with  Theeens.  which, 

iioagh  of  a  most  inliinatc  nature,  oripinated  never- 
^sl«ii  in  the  midst  of  arms.  The  renown  of  Tbeseua 
^««t  apraad  widely  ovor  Greece,  PiritheiQe,  it  aaema, 
leairom  of  not  only  bohoMii^i  bim,  Init  alto 
•  T 


of  witnessing  his  exploits,  and  he  accordingly  made 
an  irruption  into  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  earned  of! 
the  herds  of  the  King  of  Athens.  Theseus,  on  rc> 
cciving  information,  went  to  repel  the  plunderera. 
The  moment  Pinthoiis  beheld  him,  he  waaaeiiedwitb 
secret  admiration,  and,  stretching  out  hia  band  as  a 
token  of  peace,  exclaimed,  "  Be  ]^'-<igc  iliyself !  What 
satisfaction  dost  thou  reouire  t" — "  Thy  friendabip," 
repiidl  the  Athenian ;  and  they  tbereapon  awore  et«iw 
nal  fidelity.  Thc^ens  and  Pirithoiis  were  both  present 
at  the  hnnt  of  the  Gslydoman  boar;  and  the  former 
also  took  part  in  the  famooa  conflict  betwaoD  the  Cwh 
tnurs  and  Lapithsp.  The  cause  of  this  contest  was  as 
follows  :  Pinihoiis,  having  obtained  the  band  of  Hip- 
pod  amia,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  tbe 
chiefs  of  his  nation,  the  Ijapilhi»t  war*  all  invited  to 
the  wedding,  as  were  aleo  die  Cenlanra,  who  dwelt  hi 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pelion.  Theseus,  Nestor,  and 
other  strangers  were  likewise  present.  At  tbe  feast, 
Eurytion,  one  of  the  Cenlanri,  became  tntozicated 
wi'h  the  wine,  and  attempted  to  offer  violence  lo  the 
bride.  A  dreadful  conflict  ihertopon  arose,  in  which 
several  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and  th^  wen  final' 
ly  driven  from  Pelion,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  other 
regions.  (Vid  I,apitha>  )  —  Like  faithful  comrades, 
Theseus  and  Pirithoiis  aided  each  other  in  every  pro- 
ject, and,  the  death  of  Hippodamia  having  •uba«quent> 
ly  left  Pirithous  free  to  form  a  new  attachment,  the 
two  friends,  opjallv  aia{)iiious  in  their  love,  resolved 
to  posaesa  each  a  daughter  of  tbe  king  of  the  gods. 
TheacQB  fixed  hia  thoughts  on  Helen,  then  a  child 
of  but  nine  years.  The  friends  planned  the  carrying 
her  off,  and  succeeded.  Placing  her  under  the  care 
of  his  mother  iflihni,  at  Aphidnx.  Thaacoa  prepared 
to  assist  his  friend  in  a  bolder  and  more  perilous  at- 
tempt :  for  Pinthous  resolved  to  venture  on  the  daring 
decu,  of  carrying  away  from  the  palace  of  the  monarch 
of  the  under-world  hie  queen  Proaerpina.  Thcseoa, 
though  aware  of  the  risk,  would  not  abandon  hia  friend. 
Thev  descended  tojethi  r  to  the  rej.»ion  of  shadows ; 
but  Pluto,  knowing  their  design,  seized  them,  and  pla- 
ced them  upon  an  enchanted  rock  at  the  gate  of  hia 
realms     Here  th»  v  s.it.  unable  to  move,  till  Hercnlcs, 

Eassing  by  lu  his  desctstU  for  Cerberus,  Irted  'i'htscus, 
aving  taken  him  by  the  hand  and  raised  him  up  ;  but 
when  he  would  dn  the  same  for  Pirithoiis,  the  earth 
quiitied,  and  he  left  liun.  Pirithoiis  therefore  ro- 
msined  everlastingly  on  the  rock,  m  puiiishinerii  of  his 
audacious  attempt.  {Apollod  ,  1,  S.  2. — Id  .  2,  5,  12. 
—  riul..  VU.  Thes.  —  Hucin  ,  fak,  14,  79,  156.— 
r,r-  ,  En  ,  7,  a04.>-,Keif  A<fey*«  Mftkology^  p.  S16, 
3S3.  39».) 

Ptsii,  an  ancient  city  of  Eita,  giving  natnc  to  tho 

district  of  Pisritis,  in  which  it  was  situstcd.  Tradition 
assigned  tts  foundation  to  Pisus.  grandaon  of  .£olua 
f^Pausan.^  6.  29);  but,  as  no  trace  of  it  reanaioa,  ita 
very  existence  was  questioned  in  later  agee,  aa  we  are 
informed  by  Strabo  (35G),  some  affirming  that  there 
was  only  a  fountain  of  the  name,  and  that  those  writers 
who  sjvoke  of  a  city  meant  only  to  express  the  king- 
dom or  principality  of  the  Piaatas,  origmally  compoaed 
of  eight  town's.  Other  authors,  however,  have  ac- 
knowledged its  cxiatence  {Find.,  01. ,  2,  4  — Id ,  O/., 
10,  ft!) ;  and  Herodotva  atates  that  the  distance  from 
Pisa  to  .\thens  w.is  MR.')  stadia  7)  Its  site  waa 
cotiifnoiily  suppot<ed  to  bo  on  a  hill  between  two 
mountains,  named  O.ssa  and  Olympus,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alpheiis  (Straho,  I.  c.)  \  but  Pauaaniaa 
could  nowhere  discover  any  vestiges  of  a  town,  the 
soil  being  entirely  covered  with  vines.  (Pausan.,  I.  c. 
—Plin  .  4,  S  —ScM.  ad.  PuuL,  Oigmp.,  10. 55.)  Il 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  Piaattt  were  fo  poaaeaaton 
of  the  teini  !'  )f  Olvtnpia.  and  [ircsided  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  games  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  in- 
atit«tien»  tmdwir  righu  were  usurped  by  the  ElaaM 
and  HviaelMa.  Tlwy  did  not,  however,  tamely  anV 
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nut  to  thia  iojuiy  on  the  part  of  ibeir  more  powerful 
neighbours,  and,  having  procured  the  aasisunce  of 
Phidon,  ijrant  of  Argos,  recovered  Olympia,  where,  in 
the  eigbih  Olympiad,  Uiey  caUbntioi  the  (mU- 
«•! ;  but  the  EImim,  in  their  torn,  obteioing  euoooar 
fron  Spurti.  dt  fcattd  Phidon,  and  once  more  txpelied 
the  Pttuias  from  Olymuia.  {Epkor.^  ap.  iUrab  ,  358. 
^Faiuan  ,  6,  t».)  Tbese,  during  the  84th  Olym- 
piad. !(.  n>(j  at  that  time  under  ihc  authority  of  Patiu- 
leoii,  witu  iud  possesacid  iiiiii«clt  a(  liiu  »o\crt:igu  pow- 
er, OMde  another  efibfl  lo  regain  their  ancient  prerog- 
ative, and,  having  auccceded  in  vanquishmg  thr  ir  op- 
poueuu,  ri!t«mcd  posaeasion  of  the  diaput4.-d  ground 
Mr  several  years.  The  final  atniggle  look  place  m  the 
fony-ei^hth  Olympiad,  when  the  people  of  Piaa,  as 
PlMMantu  affirms,  supported  by  the  Triphylians,  and 
Otfaar  iteighbounng  towns  which  had  revohtd  from 
£liii  made  war  upon  that  ataie.  The  Eleaoa,  how- 
•ff«r,  aided  by  Sparta,  pwved  victorioua,  and  put  an 
end  for  rv(  r  'n  tfiis  corittiSl  hv  the  destruction  of  Pisa 
and  tile  uiIk  t  coiituierate  luv^ns.  {faiuan  ,  6.  23. — 
Stn^,  355  )  According  lo  the  acboliast  on  Pindar, 
the  city  of  Pisa  was  diaunl  only  &ix  stadia  from  Olvin- 
p{k,  in  which  case  we  might  hx  Us  site  near  liiai  u( 
Mtracca,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  celebrated  spot  now 
called  AMiMU;  bat  Pauaaniaa  eTidaatlj  lead*  ua  to 
BOppoaa  it  atood  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

(Ciatnrt'x  Anr    Grrrcr,  vol  3,  p  93,  sn/ij.) 

Pia^  (or  Piaa,  aa  it  is  sometimea  writlen),  a  city  of 
Etniria,  en  the  river  Amua  or  Amo,  about  a  league 
from  Its  month  Wo  learn  from  Strabo  (223),  that 
formerly  it  tiao*!  at  iltt;  junciiun  oi  the  Aucmic  {Serckio) 
and  Anius,  but  now  they  both  flow  into  the  aea  by 
aeparate  channel.  The  orijjin  of  Pi»»  is  lost  amid 
the  fables  tu  which  the  Trojan  war  gave  rise,  and  which 
aw  common  to  so  many  Italian  cities.  If  w«  are  to 
believe  a  tradition  recorded  by  Strabo  {I.  «.),  u  owed 
ita  foundation  to  some  of  the  follower*  of  Nestor,  m 
tht  ir  \vai)  K  riiikis  afitr  iho  fall  of  Trov  The  pot  ts 
havti  lioi  Uiied  lo  adopt  this  idea.  (  V  trg.,  JE^n.,  10, 
179 — Hutii,  llin.,  1,  565.)  Lyeopbron  aaye  it  waa 
taken  liy  T\  rr)n  iiu.-*  from  thi:  Li:.-iirjans  (r  12 tl)  Ser- 
viu*  rtporls,  Uial  CaIo  liwd  not  Iweii  able  to  discov- 
er who  occupied  Pis»  before  the  Tynhcni  undi  r  Far- 
cho»  with  the  excciition  of  the  Teulones,  from  which 
account  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  most  ancient 
pos;.ts!.urs  of  Pisffl  wcro  of  northern  origin.  (Scrt. 
ad.  Mn.t  10, 179.)  Dionyaius  of  Haltcamaaaua  names 
it  among  the  tewna  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi  in  the 
territory  of  the  Siculi.  The  earliest  mt  ntion  wt-  have 
of  this  city  in  Ilomau  history  ia  in  Polybiua  (8,  16,  and 
27),  from  whom  we  coUect,  aa  well  aa  from  Livy  (21, 
39),  that  iiN  harliour  was  miirh  frequented  bv  the  Ro- 
mans, in  I'lcir  communicatioa  wiiii  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and 
Spain.  It  was  here  that  Scipio  landed  hie  army  when 
letoming  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  lo  oppose 
Hannibal  in  Italy.  It  became  a  colony  572  A.U.C. 
(Liv.,  41,  43  )  8tral>o  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
Ibnnerly  an  imporuoi  naval  ataiion :  in  bis  day  it  waa 
etill  a  very  flourishing  eoounereial  town,  from  the  ao|>> 
plies  of  ntn'-f  r  v.  hich  it  fumifhid  to  the  fleets,  and  the 
early  :natblcs  ^hich  lim  neighbouring  quarries  af- 
forded for  the  splendid  palaces  and  vulae  of  Rome. 
(Consult  Plin.,  3.  5  — /Vn/.,  p  fi4  1  Its  territory 
produced  wine,  aud  the  speciesi  of  waeal  calkd  .^lii^o. 
(Plin  ,  14.  3  — Id.,  18,  9.)  The  Pottus  Piaanus  was 
at  the  moulh  of  the  river,  and  is  described  by  Rutilius. 
(Itin.,  I.  53l.~Cramfr,  Anc.  U  ,  vol.  I,  p.  173.)  The 
modern  7').\«i  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

PisAMOBB,  I.  an  early  Greek  poet»  born  at  Caminia, 
In  the  iaiand  of  Rhedea,  and  aoppoeed  te  have  flour* 
i*hed  about  HfiO  B.C.,  allhon^di  ^olne  made  him  earlier 
than  Hesiod,  aud  contemporary  with  Eumolpus.  He 
wrote  a  poem,  entitled  **  Heraclea,"  on  the  bbours 
•nd  exploits  ol  Hf  rr:-i:'r  t  ,  of  which  freqtirnt  mention  is 
Bade  by  ih^^rammanaa*.    The  Aloxandrean  cntics 


assigned  him  a  rank  among  epic  pocta  after  Haoci, 
Heaiod,  Panyasia,  and  AQiiuiiciiOa.  'We  hateutt^ 
igram  in  ii >  i  raise,  among  ihote  ascrtbed  toTliM» 
toa  20j,  and  Strabo  bkewiM  meniiona  him  tmow 
the  eminent  natives  ef  Rhodes.  (S/r«i..  ifa  -U, 
688.— Cornpj:-  Q  itniiUan,\Q,\,b^)  Kcukg 
advanced  tlic  upmion,  thai  the  24lh  and  SSiJi  kjii 
of  Theocritus  are  potiona  ef  the  poem  of  Fteriir 
13  :!i  tlieae  Idyla,  though  of  considerable  \v..t\\ 
ini[icrlect.  One  ia  entiued  'HponAioxof, "  21^  Vowi; 
HcreuUs ;"  the  other  'HpOKA^  Aeovrofo»o(, "  Httc^ 
Us,  the  lion-sUufer*^  Then  is  aUo  an  Idyl  of  Mcs- 
chua,  the  4lh,  entitled  Me^u^o,  vm-^  tif 
**  M*g*ra,  tcife  of  llcrcuUn"  which  Reiikl 
to  the  aame  aouree  wkh  the  two  oihst  pwecs  jwi 
meolioned.  (Coaanit  fTarfe*,  U  TVscnV.,  /if.,35- 
//eyiw,  Eiatrs  .  1.  ad  JEn  ,  2,  p  285  ';-II.  \  Gn»k 
poel,  born  at  Larandst  a  city  of  J^ycaooia,  u  Am 
Minor,  and  who  lived  dvrine  the  reigi)  «f  Alnt- 
iler  Sevcrus  He  composed  a  lon^  )*vm,  uti:i«u 
lI^iAai  Oioyofuai,  in  which  iie  s^iig  ol  iti&jiuputi 
of  goda  and  heroes.  The  ir>:h  book  of  liutpoaaii 
c;i(  d,  and  Suidaa  calla  the  whole  prodoctioii  ahuiorr 
vuricd  fifier  the  epic  manner.  One  of  tiie  intcriocii- 
tors  in  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius  (5, 2)  Kcuet  Vir- 
gU  of  having  tranalated  from  PisaMiai  ainosi  ul  ibe 
second  book  of  the  iGneid,  and  poitieahr);  the  tut; 
of  the  wooden  horse  It  is  evident  liiat  Mirroliioi  tt- 
fers  in  ihia  to  Pisander  of  Camirus ;  but  lie  w  alu- 

f ether  wrong.  We  kMw,  from  the  Cbiesioaitin 
'roclua,  that  Virgil  bonowed  from  Arctin  aiJ  f^? 
ches  ihe  history  of  ihe  horse;  md.  in  Uci, ;a  i,ja 
Pisander.  who  lived  in  the  lime  of  Sevmt,  bomsei! 
from  Virgil  himself.  {Heyne,  Excur$.,  l,s^i^ai.S» 
p.  2S7.—SchoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5.  p.  »1  V-ffl 
An  epigrammatic  poet,  supposed  by  .lacit'.s  m  t»  i;,? 
same  with  the  native  ol  Camtrus  above  BKowncd 
{CaUd.  Poet.  Epigr.,  p.  939.)  Heyiw,  hww 
thinks  that  he  was  identical  with  the  Pisi.> 
der.  (Excurs.,  I,  ad  JE«.,  2,  p.  2tiS  )— ! »  At  Aiu- 
nian,  one  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  oligarchical  pan;,  anc 
mslnimcntal  in  bringillg  about  thi  e»Ubijaii<neiii  oi 
the  Council  of  Four  Hundred.  {I'ltil.,  Vd.  Alaky 
V.  A  Spartan  admiral,  in  the  time  of  AgcsiUu.  iujn 
in  a  naval  battle  with  Conon  near  Cnidut,  h,ii-M 
{Corn,  yep  ,  Vtt.  Con. — fu*/in,  6,  3.) 

PlBAUBUM,  S  city  of  Umhria.  on  llie  bticoifl,  Dflw 
Anminum,  aiid  near  tho  river  PiMurua.  iia  on^u 
nnceruin.  It  became  a  Roman  cokm;  A  UCM 
{Lie,  39,  44),  but  whether  it  wa*  colo.-.iiwl  agiin i? 
Julius  C'a&aar  or  Augu^tu8  is  ur>c«fti«jn.  iMcnpnon*- 
however,  give  it  the  mie  ..f  Col.  Juha.  The  clinu;* 

of  Pisaurum  scrms  to  huve  been  in 
ing  lo  the  o}>in!un  of  Catullus  (81, 

name  of  the  place  ia  Peaere.  (Ctmo'9 

vol.  I,  p.  256.)  .    .  j_4Ji 

PisAi/Rue,  a  river  of  Umbria,  running litoww 
alic  near  Pisaurum.    Lucan  (2,  40G)  aritti  il.c 
laauroa.   (Conault  C&rUt  ad  he)  Tt>e  xs<^^  ^ 
pdlaiion  ia  U  Fefrti*. 

Pisinl*,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  lotiwied  on  W 
west  and  north  by  Phrygia,  on  Uie  e*fi    laaona.  iw 
on  the  south  by  Pamphylia.    It  wu  a  "WWDtuoow 
countr>-,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  the  same  ongis 
ably  as  llie  rudti  iniiiUwtauU  uf  Cicilia  Ttacbes  jw" 
seldom  paid  obedience  lo  the  Persian  kings;  »od  AJ 
exander  the  Great  found  them  dividsd  intaiiaiaj" 
of  small  independent  republice    After  the  W 
exander,  this  country  was  frKpicntly  tin  larlwigi""* 
of  Ihe  inferior  party.    In  the  time  of  iba  Sctoa<i» 
aevenl  Pisidian  dvnaaties  arose  on  die 
Phrvpia:  they  enlar^ied  their  terriloric?  by  tocq^ 
ao  that  several  of  the  towns  fouitdcd  h)  ib«  ^^"^  ' 
.Syrt.a  cnmo  lo  be  called  Pisidian  cities,  such  a» 
oehi  I,  T  ,  rhcea,  <Scc.    In  the  time  of  the  Ro»ii*i»* 
number  ui  thaao  states  ot  (roeboolers  aaevi  i»  I** 
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toere«$ed,  while  in  the  interior  the  old  republics,  such 
u  TenneHut,  Selge,  u»d  othen,  men  iB0UDtMO>for- 
trr«Ms,  Btill  romtiMd  wireprtteed,  m>  fbei  H  wm  ray 

kWoiii  am  of  the  towns  paid  tribute  to  thr  mis'M 
«(  the  world.    It  is  true  that  Augustus  liui  *ubj«ct 
Ike  whole  of  Pieidie  to  the  Rmnso  empire,  bat  it  wee 
or.!v  in  ratnc.     Evrti  the  Goths  could  do  nothing 
tgsinst  It     History,  ihei&lore,  dota  itoi  recognise  it 
le  Ihs  pwwilico  of  sny  great  kingdom. — The  boood- 
■TT-iine  between  Pifidid  and  l^u(n|>liylia  is  a  matter 
not  rery  clcarlv  a»ci  rlaiticd.    The  following  remarks 
wl  Reoocll  arc  worthy  of  a  place  here.    "The  an- 
cients seem  to  have  beco  egned  in  the  opiiuoo  that 
Fimphylia  occupied  lh»  seMOMC  fmn  PbeMlie  to 
Coracesium  ;  bui  tin-  t  outidary  between  it  and  Piiidia 
appears  not  to  hare  been  decided.    For  instance,  Ter- 
umm  is  Mid  lo  be  in  Punphjriia  by  Livy  (39,  16), 
»r;t?  also  bv  Ptolemy  ;  but  Strabo  places  it  in  Pisidia, 
mi  Amaii  calls  it  a  colony  of  Pisidia.    Livy  and 
Fleiemf  arranfc  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  as  one  coun- 
trr,  iindor  the  name  of  Pamphylia.    Tlie  former,  who 
^f!icrib<?s  lu  detail  ihe  history  of  the  Roman  wars  there, 
t-A  who  oiay  he  supposed  to  have  studied  its  geogra- 
phy, includes  Ptsidia,  tf  not  laeuria,  in  FnaiphjrUa. 
For  he  says  t^t  part  of  Peimbylis  by  on  one  aide, 
tiA  part  on  tho  other  side  of  Taurus  (">"■'  'VJ).  Now 
Fisidja  IS  said  by  htrabo  to  occopw       summits  of 
TiHIdi^  bttw— P  SagalaseBs  end  Homottede,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  cities,  which  he  spccifits,  on  both 
sides  of  Taurus,  including  even  AntiocltiA  of  Pisidia. 
Liry.  then,  actually  includes  in  Pamphylia  the  ptor- 
iDce  dcAcrihed  by  Strabo  as  Pisidia,  snd  appears  to 
■Delude  Isauria  also.    At  the  same  time,  be  uduiUtcd 
tke  eanstencc  of  a  province  under  the  name  of  Pisidia  ; 
far  liB  npMtedtj  OMntione  it,  end  nje  that  the  people 
«f  SifabMin  Ufa  PbidiMS.   On  the  whole,  tb«c«fore, 
Or.e  cannot  doubt  but  that  he  rtgardtd  Pisidia  as  .» 
jo/fixe  of  Pamphylia.    Ptolemy,  as  we  have  observ- 
ed, mengrd  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  together  as  one 
eountr^  ;  or,  rathi  r.  inaki  s  Pisidia  a  province  of  Pam- 
pitrba,  and  subd^vide^i  u  lulo  I'tsidia  proper  and  Pi- 
mim  ttf  Phrygia.    He  has  also  a  province  of  Pam- 
P^t!t3     In  the  distribution  of  the  parts  of  Pamphylia 
tit  luge,  I'tiiltitny  assigns  lo  the  province  of  that  name 
^  tract  towards  the  sea,  which  includes  Olbia,  At- 
taica,  and  Side,  on  tho  coast ;  Termeesus,  So|m,  Ae< 
peridu>',  Forge,  dec.,  mofv  inland.   And  PiaUua  eon- 
Liint-d   thu  inland  psrts,  extending  beyond  Taurus 
Bocthward,  and  oootaining  the  cities  of  Baris,  Anbia* 
da,  Lfdnoe,  Camaaa,  &e.    Moreover,  hie  Pisidia  ««• 
tended  lo  the  neighbourhood  of  Cclm»  and  Apamca 
Cibotus.    Pliny  is  much  too  hncf  on  the  subject,  ll 
is  only  to  be  CMleeted  from  hun  (5,  27),  that  the  cap- 
its'  of  Pi!<idia  wan  .Antiochia;  and  that  tho  other  pnn 
opal  cUicB  were  .Sagalassus  snd  Oroanda.    'i'hai  ii 
was  »hiit  iM  by  Lycaonia,  and  had  for  neighbours  the 
paode  of  PhiloaieltuRt,  Thymbriin,  Pcltai,  dec.  And, 
mmwf,  that  tba  ttaie  of  Homonada,  fonaad  of  eloaa 
and  Jeep  valleys,  within  Taurus,  had  tho  mounlains 
of  Pttidia  lying  above  it.    From  ail  this  we  may  col- 
iM*  fhal  dha  nwdia  of  Pttny  eartended  along  the  n<mh 
of  Pamphylia  and  of  Taurns.  from  the  district  of  Sa- 
gaiassea  westward,  lo  llial  of  l-loinonada  caslwaxd  ; 
the  latter  being  on  the  common  frontiers  of  Lycaonia, 
Cilicia  Trachea,  and  Pi^dia    The  Pisidia  of  Pliny, 
therakirs,  agrees  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  will  bo 
ibood  to  9gtm  «bo  with  that  of  Strabo.    Strabo  (667) 
clearly  diatinfuidiea  Piaidia  and  Pamphylia  aa  two 
dietinct  coontriea :  Aat  is,  Pamphylia  as  a  Maritime 
cirantry,  extending  from  Lycia  to  Cilicia  Trachea,  in 
length  along  tbe  coast  640  stadia  i  and  Pisidia  (p. 
§69,  seff .)  occupying  the  soi— in  of  Tamils,  or,  fa- 
ther, the  whole  base  tif  that  Trrrinii,  from  SnL;:]!.U!-MS! 
and  Tennessus  to  Homonada;  and  that  it  occupied 
iln  tracU  of  land  below  Taoms  on  both  sides. 

Ubjihiad*. 


scription,  he  classes  so  many  places  helooging  to  it  aa 
to  pfove  that  it  baa  a  giaat  extant  m  point  of  orcadih ; 
for  Selge  appeal*  to  have  been  at  a  great  diaunce  to 

x\tv  s^ulh  of  ihc  main  ridtjc,  and  Antiochia  of  Pisidia 
i«  from  thirty  to  thirty- five  miles  to  tbe  north  of  tt." 
{RttmtWt  GtPgraphy  of  VVceterv  Ant,  toI.  9,  p.  71, 
seqg) 

PiitirritATioiK,  a  palruiiyuui:  appeUaltoa  given  to 
Hif>()iaB  and  Hipparchus,  the  sons  of  Pisislratos. 

PiMSTHATi's,  a  celebralt-d  Athenian,  who  rbtamed 
the  tyraiiuy  at  .\(hens.  His  family  traced  tiieir  de- 
scent from  Peleua;  and  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Alb* 
aos,  belonged  to  tbaaaoe  boose.  (Larcker,  ad  He- 
red,  1,  59  )  HendotllB  relates,  that  Hippocrates,  the 
father  of  Pj!)i»tratu!i,  bein^'  [ntNent  on  one  occasion  at 
the  Olympic  games,  met  with  a  remarkable  niodigjr. 
Accordins  to  the  hieioriaa,  ha  bad  just  oAivd  a  aae* 
rifire.  and  the  caldronii  wpio  standing  near  the  altar, 
filled  with  pieces  of  ihe  llcsh  of  tbe  victim  and  with 
water,  whan,  on  a  sudden,  thaaa  babhiad  op  wiiboat 
the  ajycncy  of  fire,  and  began  to  run  ovrr.  (.  hiln  the 
Laced&uiouun,  who  hapjx  tied  lo  he  present,  and  was 
a  witness  of  what  had  taken  place,  advised  Hippoc- 
rataa  not  |o  naiiyi  mr,  t(  he  had  already  a  wife,  to  re- 
pudiate bar.  Hia  eo«ns«l,  bowaiFar,  «aa  disregarded, 
and  Pl!,i^tralus  was  born  to  Hippocrates.  {Hirod  ,  1, 
69.) — Mot  long  after  the  legudation  of  Soloo  had  been 
establiahad  at  Atbana,  and  while  tba  lawgiver  hinudf 
was  uway  in  foreign  lands,  the  state  became  iigain  dis- 
tracted by  cuateutions  between  the  old  pariu>  of  tbe 
Plain,  the  Cosst,  and  the  HigUanda.  l'h«  fir  i  of 
theae  was  headtd  by  Lyrurgus;  the  seeoiid  iiy  Mega- 
cles,  a  grai»d»uii  of  the  aruhon  who  brought  tiie  mem- 
orable Btam  and  curse  u|»on  his  house  by  the  inassacM 
of  the  adharants  of  CyloDi  and  th«  third  by  Piaiatiaiua. 
Solon,  tbareiere,  on  hia  Tetvn  to  Athens,  fimnd  that 

faction  had  been  aeliveiy  labouring'  lo  pervert  and  undo 

his  work.  He  bad  early  detected  the  secret  designs  oi 
Piaistiatiia,  and  ia  aaid  to  baTa  obaerTad  a(  him,  that 

noihing  but  hif  ambition  prevented  him  from  displaying 
the  higiiettl  qualities  of  a  man  and  a  citizen.  Bui  it 
was  in  vain  that  ba  aadeavoured  to  avert  tlie  danger, 
w  hich  be  saw  threatened  by  iVie  ^truggle  of  the  fac  tions, 
and  m  vain  did  he  use  all  his  ii^luence  to  reconcile  ihcir 
chiefs.  This  wss  the  more  difficult,  because  the  views 
of  all  were  aaibapa  equally  selfish,  and  oom  was  ao 
con^iooa  of  hia  own  integrity  ae  to  rely  on  tba  pro- 
fessions of  the  others  Pisi'-tiiLti]'-  >  lul  to  have  lis- 
taoed  rassacifally  to  Solon's  reo>ou*iraiices ;  but  be 
waiMd  onl^  for  aa  opportunity  of  exeei  ting  his  |»ojeet. 
When  his  scheme  appe;iri  J  to  \u-  ript  for  action,  he 
was  one  day  drawn  in  a  cnurioi  mio  liie  public  place, 
his  own  person  and  his  mules  disfigured  with  raeaal 
^voands,  inflicted,  as  the  geqoel  proved,  by  bis  own 
Land,  which  he  showed  lo  ibe  multitude,  while  he  told 
them  that  on  his  way  into  the  country  he  bed  narrowly 
aacapad  a  band  of  aaaaatina,  who  had  been  amployad 
to  Rraidar  the  friend  of  the  peofda.  While  the  indig- 
nation of  the  crowd  wa.s  fresii,  and  from  all  sidca  as« 
sorances  were  heard  thai  they  would  defend  him  from 
hi*  enamiaa,  an  aaaeably  was  called  hf  hia  paitiaaaa, 
in  which  nnr  of  them,  named  Ariato,  came  for\vard 
with  a  motion,  that  a  guard  of  0ty  citizens,  armed 
with  clubs,  ahould  be  decreed  to  protect  the  person  of 
Pisistratus.  Solon,  the  only  man  who  vaataiad  la 
oppose  ilus  proposition,  warned  the  asaembty  of  its 
pernicious  consequences,  but  in  vain.  The  body-guard 
WM  deoead;  and  the  people^  who  eagerly  pasaed 
the  decree,  not  keeping  a  jealom  ey«  on  tho  mannar 
of  its  execution,  Pisistratus  took  advantage  of  this  to 
raise  a  force  and  make  himself  master  of  the  citadal. 
Perhaps  his  partiaana  lapiaaantad  tUa  a*  a  uoeaaaa^ 
precaution,  to  guard  it  against  tbe  enemies  of  the 
people.^  Megacles  and  the  AlcmBonidaa  left  ihc  ci^. 
Solon,  after  an  ineffectual  aitaiN|A  to  rouse  his  coon- 
tlM  poanag  MMff  which  waa  J 
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•Qch  npid  stri*?''"'  towards  tyrannv.  sa'i^  to  have 
Uken  doivn  h)»  arms,  and  laid  them  m  the  !<trect  be- 
fen  hit  d«or,  u  •  sign  that  be  had  made  his  last  ef- 
fort in  the  caas«  of  libertj  «iid  Uw  laws.  Lycur^^is 
and  his  party  seem  to  have  rabmitted  qaietly  for  a 
lime  to  ihf  authority  of  PisiatratU!<,  waiting,  as  the 
erect  abewedf  for  a  more  ikvourable  opportunitj  of 
orerthiowing  bin.  The  iMuiper  ma  Mtiefied  with 
llie  substance  of  power,  ami  endeavoured  as  much  an 
possible  to  prevent  his  dominion  from  being  seen  and 
felt.  He  made  no  visible  cbuifw  in  the  eomlitution, 
but  auffcrp<I  the  ordinsrv  maf^iitratps  to  he  appointed 
in  the  mnnl  manner,  the  tribaU'ib  to  retain  ihcir  au- 
thority, and  the  laws  tu  hold  their  course.  In  his  own 
person  he  affected  the  deuieeooac  of  •  private  citizen, 
and  displayed  hii  flabminioii  to  the  laws  by  appearing 
before  the  .Vreopagu-s  to  answer  a  chartje  of  murder, 
which,  however,  the  accuser  dut  not  think  &t  to  pros- 
eewt*.  Ho  eonttnaed  to  ahow  hoooor  lo  Solon,  to 
court  his  friendship,  and  nsk  hin  advice,  which  Solon 
did  not  think  bimaeif  bound  to  withhold  where  ii  might 
bo  oaeful  lo  hia  ooaotry,  lest  he  should  appear  to  sanc- 
tion the  ii«iirpation  which  he  had  denounced.  He 
prohabiy  luoiied  upon  the  goverauicnt  of  Pisistratus, 
thoogh  It  variance  with  the  principles  of  his  con^titu- 
lioB,  ao  e  leea  evil  iheo  wookl  heve  eneoed  from  the 
eoecfwa  of  dtber  of  the  other  peitiea ;  ioA  even  as 
i;oo(I,  s..)  ''.ir  as  it  |)reveiiteJ  iheni  from  acquiring  a 
Similar  pruponderaiice.  Solon  died  the  year  lollowing 
that  in  whieb  the  levolotion  took  place  (B.C.  659),  and 
Pi<ii>.'riti;<i  jioon  after  lost  the  power  which  he  had 
usurped,  tho  rival  factions  of  Lycurgus  and  Megacles 
having  united  to  overthrow  him.  But  no  sooner  had 
thei^e  two  parties  accomplished  their  object,  than  they 
quttrrelled  among  them!>elves,  and,  at  the  end  of  live 
years.  Mcgaclcs,  finding  himself  the  weaker,  made 
•verturea  of  reconciliaiion  to  Piaistiatus,  and  offered 
lo  beatow  on  him  the  hand  of  hie  daughter,  and  to  as- 
aist  him  in  reciFvcrm^'  the  >t;uion  he  had  lost.  The 
contract  being  concluded,  the  two  leaders  concerted 
a  plan  for  etecuting  the  main  eonditioo,  the  restoration 
of  PiB!stra!i!s  Fur  this  purpose  Herodotus  supposes 
them  to  have  dcvmed  an  artifice,  which  excites  his  aa- 
Hmldunent  at  the  simplicity  of  the  peo|rfe  on  whom  it 
woa  practised,  and  which  appears  to  him  to  degrade 
^national  character  of  the  Greeks,  who,  he  observes, 
had  of  oi(i  hern  distinguished  from  the  b;ub,iriatis  hv 
their  superior  sagacity.  Yet,  in  itself,  the  incident 
eaene  neither  vefy  extraordinarr,  nor  a  pioof  that  the 
contrivers  reckoned  on  an  ttiormous  measure  of  credu- 
lity in  their  countrymen.  In  one  of  the  .\ttic  vdlages 
Ihoy  found  a  woman,  Phya  by  name,  of  unusually  high 
atatnrc,  atid  comely  form  and  features.  Havintr  ar- 
layed  her  in  a  cuin|<lctc  !;u:t  of  armour,  and  instructed 
her  to  maintain  a  carriage  becoming  the  part  she  was 
toaaaome,  they  placed  her  in  a  chariot,  and  aent  ber- 
dda  before  her  to  the  city,  who  proclaimed  that  Mi- 
nerva herself  wa?i  hrinjring  back  PiMttiratus  to  her  own 
citadel,  and  exhorted  the  Atheniaoa  to  receive  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  ffoddeaa.  PieiatTatoo  rode  by  the  wom- 
an's side.  When  they  reached  the  city,  the  .Atheni- 
ans, according  to  Herodoiu!*,  believing  that  ibcy  saw 
the  goddess  in  peiaon,  adored  her  and  received  Pisis- 
tratus, This  story  would  indeed  be  sinjtular  if  we 
consider  the  expedient  in  the  light  of  a  stratagem,  on 
whieh  the  confederates  relied  &t  OVoVeomuift  the  re- 


which  they  might  otherwiM  have  expected 
from  their  adveraarios.  But  it  seems  quite  as  proba 
Wo  th.it  the  pageant  was  only  desifjned  lo  add  extra- 
ordinary solemnity  to  the  entrance  of  Pisiatratus,  and 
to  auggest  the  reflection  that  it  waa  hf  the  especial 
favoor  of  Hecv,  'i  !n  h  ul  been  so  unexpectedly  re- 
alored.  The  new  coalition  must  have  rendered  lUl  re- 
■iatence  hdooleaa.  Ae  the  procession  paased,  the  pop- 
ntace  no  doubt  ga'^'^d,  i'dtdp  m  nwr,  all  m  wonder; 
bat  there  is  no  reason  to  thuik  liut  tiie  result  wtmld 


have  been  different  if  they  lad  all  seen  ibougl  ui< 
artifice.     Pisistratus,  restored  lo  power,  awiiiifclj 
performed  bis  part  of  the  compact  by  nunying  tkt 
daofhtcrof  Megaelea;  batitwanaoodimawwdiht 
he  Md  no  fntentton  of  mlly  muting  his  Uoed  with  t 
family  which  was  commonly  ihoueht  to  he  »tnick  w;'u 
an  everlasting  curse,  and  that  he  treated  ha  jong 
wife  ao  one  only  in  name.  Tbe  AlenmoaMa  wm 
indignant  at  the  affront,  and  at  the  breach  of  (»;th,«iiil 
once  more  determined  lo  make  comatoa  cause  wuli 
tbe  party  of  Lycurgus.    Once  more  tbe  bkhaet  a- 
clined  against  Pisistratus,  atid,  unable  lo  resit  tk 
combined  force  of  his  adversaries,  he  retirtd  roto  eitle 
to  Eretria  in  Eubo-a.    Here  he  (ieht)erated  wills  ht 
Bona  Hippiaa,  Hipparchua,  and  Tbaaialoa,  tka  < 
of  a  preriooa  raairiage,  whedier  ha  diNld 
t!on  all  thoughts  of  returnini^  lo  .^ttic»,   Tbft  ^»ejf 
to  have  been  divided  in  their  wishes  or  otMUoai;  'm 
Hippias,  the  eldest,  peevafled  on  his  bam  apn  to 
make  bead  against  his  enemies.   He  postcHtd  bn^t 
on  tbe  river  Strymon  iii  Thrace,  which  Yielded  t  lufi 
revenoe,  and  his  interest  was  strong  in  cereal  Gndc 
cities,  especially  at  Thebes  and  Argos.  He  ow  u- 
erted  it  to  the  utmost  to  gather  contr^tiooi  tmrdf 
his  projected  enterpriae,  and  tiy  ihe  end  o:  y* 
he  had  completed  bis  {raepaxauooa ;  a  bodi  oi  aeica- 
nanea  waa  brought  to  hnn  from  Aigoa,  thaTMui 
dintinpuished  themselves  by  the  liberality  of  ihdrwb- 
•idies,  and  Lygdamia,  one  of  the  moit  pvveiiiii  ata 
in  the  iaiand  of  Nesoe,  came  to  his  aid  with  til  im 
troops  and  money  he  conld  raiw    In  tbe  eieieoiii  flf 
twelfth  year  after  his  last  eipulsion,  tm  t«i  sul  fmn 
Eretria.  and  landed  on  the  plain  of  Mtntlwn,  t»  k- 
cover  his  sovereignty  by  open  force.  Tb 
ment  of  his  opponents  was  not  popular,  ni  nmli» 
tus  had  many  friend^*  iu  the  countrv  anJ  i!i  .^'■^t*. 
who,  on  hia  airivaU  flocked  to  bia  camp,  l  it  rtnit 
proved  a  fertonate  one.   The  leadaia  fftbe  hMde 
factions  found  themselves  deserted  evetitulU  jH 
but  ibeir  roost  xealous  adherents,  wba,  »uu  iscb, 
abandoned  tbfi  city,  and  left  Pisistratoi  uodufmd 
master  of  Athefi<«     What  he  had  no  h,ui3!«  ff(a,kl 
prepared  lo  hold  hciictforth  wiib  a  &iaw.-  grisp.  Hi 
no  longer  relied  on  tbe  affectiooa  of  the  coounoc  peo- 
ple, but  took  a  body  of  fordgn  moieaaaiiM  iw 
stant  pay ;  and  seizing  the  children  of  tarn  irf  m 
principal  citizens,  who  had  not  made  ihcir  e«»pfc 
and  whom  be  auapected  of  beiiu  iU-diqwsed  tosirii 
him,  he  eeni  then  to  Naxee,  mh  ha  M  mm 
under  the  power  of  his  friend  Lygdarois,  tobelef^u 
hoatagea.    Pisistratus  appears  to  have  mainumtd  i 
conaideiaMe  naval  force,  and  to  have  eitended  tbe 
Athenian  power  abroad  ;  while  at  borne  be  mil 
served  the  forms  of  Solon's  iasliiu(ioii&,  and  centrf 
popularity  by  munificent  largeataa,  and  by  ihrovio; 
c^n  his  gardena  to  the  poonr  citizenfc.  {Atktami, 
If,  p  .532  )    At  the  same  time  he  tightened  the  ma* 
of  governmctit,  and  he  appears  to  have  made  Me  « 
the  aathority  of  tbe  Areopagus  to  loamUin  »  ngomt 
police.   He  enfoveed  8olon%  law,  which  reqoir"^  ev- 
ery citizen  to  (rive  an  account  of  his  mcani  of  fitUB? 
a  subsistence,  and  punished  idleness ;  au4  ^< 
some  he  was  sopposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  >- 
It  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  removing  frtun  iliec<T» 
great  number  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  had  no  nfiiti 
employment,  and  for  compelling  them  to  " 
rural  occupations,  in  which,  however,  he  «s»i««  ^ 
indigent  with  his  purse.    The  aame  nolicr  pwnptw 
him,  no  less,  perhaps,  than  his  love  for  the  ail»,»<»M«o 
Athens  with  many  uaeful  or  roagnificeni  woiis- 
Among  the  latter  wee  n  temple  of  Apollo,  »nd  ooe 
dedicated  to  the  Olympian  Jove,  of  whtch  he  oolt 
to  complete  the  subsiructjoos,  sod  which 
nn6niahed  for  700  years,  exciting  the  woodrr. 
sometimes  tbe  despair,  of  postenty  by  the 
tbe  design,  in  which  it  suroasaod  every  olb«  tml 
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ancient  wonJ  ever  raided  in  honour  of  ihc  father  of  the 
|od«.  Amoug  tbe  oiouumeou  in  which  splendour  atid 
'mUh»am  w«r»  equally  conMiMd,  were  tm  Lyceum, 
agajden  a?  i  -hort  di-<tance  from  Athens,  sacred  to  the 
Lyaan  Apollo,  wt>ere  stately  biuldiiiga,  destined  for 
thi  fomeiaea  of  ib«  AtlMnttii  ymilb,  nee  amid  shady 
groTf?,  which  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
kiiiul&  of  philosophy ;  and  the  fuuntaio  of  Callirrhoe, 
whtch,  from  tbe  newdlabnels  in  which  Pisistratus  di$- 
Bibvted  its  waters,  was  afterward  called  the  fountain 
of  the  Nine  Sprmgs  ('Eweuxpoi^vof).  To  defray  the 
tspense  of  the^e  and  Ins  other  uiidertakings,  lie  laid  a 

OQ  the  produce  of  the  land;  an  iwuost  which 
■MOM  to  iMTtt  eseiled  greet  disMmtent  in  the  eiaee  Af- 
fected by  it,  and,  so  far  as  ;t  'vi^  afiplitd  to  ihi'  pub- 
lic buildings,  was,  in  fact,  a  tax  on  the  rich  tor  the  em- 
pioTnient  of  the  poor  ;  hot  which,  if  we  might  trust  a 
ml*  Slid  obscure  writer,  was  only  revived  by  Pisistra- 
ttu  after  the  example  of  the  ancient  iiings  of  Attica. 
(Dtog.  l^ert.,  1.  53.)  He  is  also  believed  to  have 
bsen  the  author  of  a  wise  and  bcnclicent  law,  which 
Soiooi  however,  is  said  to  hare  suggealed,  fur  support- 
itig  citizens  disabled  in  war  at  the  public  expense. 
.\ccording  to  A  tnditloa  once  very  generally  received, 
pMteniy  hae  been  indriited  to  htm  for  a  benefit  greater 
;tiiii  iinv  which  he  conferred  on  liis  cuntcinporanes,  in 
tile  preservation  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  till 
BOirhiid  beon  aetttored  in  niieonnected  rhafieodicc. 
.\f?er  evf-rv  abatement  that  can  be  required  in  this 
»imy  fur  luisuudcrstanding  and  exaggeration,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  Pisistratus  at  least  made  a  collection  of 
the  poet^s  works,  superior  in  extent  and  accuracy  to 
all  that  had  preceded  it,  and  thus  certainly  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  them  more  widely  among  his  counlry- 
■Ma»  poriMp*  jneMnred  eomething  that  might  have 
keen  loat  to  ratnre  generation*.  In  either  eaie  he 
laijht  cl.Miii  the  sAine  monl  as  a  lover  of  literature  : 
and  tni9  was  not  a  taste  which  derived  any  part  of  ita 
|nt)6catkm  Ironi  tbo  vanity  of  cteltnaivo  poaeeaaien. 
Hf  i?  <aid  to  have  been  the  first  person  iu  Oreeee  who 
cdiiected  a  library,  and  to  have  earned  a  still  higher 
praise  by  tbo  genuine  Kberality  with  which  lie  im- 
parted its  contents  to  the  public.  On  the  whole, 
tlioggh  we  cannot  approve  of  the  steps  by  which  he 
OMMDted  to  power,  we  rnitst  own  that  he  made  a 
Hiacely  «•«  of  it  i  and  may  beliere  that,  thoiigh  un- 
m  hm  dftmanj  Athens  cooM  never  have  risen  to  the 
ireatness  she  aflcrvsard  attained,  slic  was  indibled  to 
■s  nUe  for  a  season  of  repose,  during  which  she  gain- 
ed OMieli  of  ibat  strength  which  she  finally  tmfolded. 
Pl'i'tnitu*  retained  his  sovtrci;rnty  to  the  end  of  his 
hie,  and  died  at  an  advanced  aj^e,  ihirly-three  years 
after  his  first  osmpation,  B.C.  527.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  hi8  sons,  Hippias,  Hipparchus,  and  Theaaalos. 
(TlnTlwairs  Greece,  vol.  8.  p.  55,  scq^.) 

Piso,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  a 
bcaach  of  the  Calpomiao  fciw,  which  bouse  claimed 
deoeent  fhm  Calpus,  the  eon  of  Noma  Pompilias.  The 
family  of  the  Pisoties  had  both  a  patrician  aitd  plebeian 
side.  The  phocipal  individuals  of  the  name  were :  I. 
C.  (^pomtus  Piso,  city  MMor  in  213  B.C.,  and  who 
had  the  rommand  of  the  Capitol  and  cilade!  when  Han- 
mbal  marched  out  against  Home.  H(>  was  afterward 
sent  into  Etrarift  ao  commander  of  the  Koman  forces, 
and  at  .i  subsequent  pf>nod  h\d  chiir^jfe  of  ("apua  in 
CirnfUD  a,  after  winch  his  command  in  Etruna  was 
ri'.e.vca  (Lir  ,  25.41.-/(1,  26,  10,  \5,  et^S.—Id., 
37,  6,  ^c.) — H.  C.  Galpumios  Piso,  was  prslor  fi.C. 
1S7.  He  obtained  Farther  Spain  for  his  province, 
•here  he  signalized  his  valour,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  L.  Quiotius  Cri^inas,  pratoi  of  Hither  Spam, 
gsHied  a  deeisivo  vidoiy  over  the  revolted  Spaniards. 
Vfi^rc  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle. Un  his  return  to  Homo  he  oUaiaed  a  Inumph. 
Ho  ■abooqarntly  attained  to  the  consulship  (B.C.  180), 
"  iMdiod,  bftviiig  botapoiMMd,  Mwta 


believed,  by  his  wife  Hostilia.  (Lit.,  39,  6. — Id  ,  39, 8 
et  il.^Id  ,  39,  30,  Meq.—IiLf  40,  96  — Id.,  40,37.>— 
III.  L.  Galpumios  Piso,  Mioatned  Frufn,  was  trtbooe 
of  the  commons  B  C.  149,  and  afterward  I  a  i  i  consul 
(135  and  133  B.C.).  Piso  was  one  of  the  most  re> 
markable  men  of  the  Roman  state,  from  the  uniott  of 
talents  and  vir'tir-?  'hat  marked  his  character.  An  able 
speaker,  a  learned  lawyer,  a  sound  statesman,  and  a 
wise  and  valiant  commander,  he  distinguished  himael/ 
still  more  his  puhty  of  morals,  and  by  a  frugality 
and  old-Roman  plainness  of  life  which  obtained  for  him 
the  »nrnatne  of  Frtii't.  He  quieted  the  troubles  to 
which  the  revolt  of  the  staves  had  given  liso  in  Sicily* 
Ind  ajgnaUxed  his  vabor  against  tbelnamgenla.  Piso 
wrote  memoirs  or  unnals  of  his  time,  which,  according 
to  Cicero  {Brut.,  37),  were  composed  in  a  very  dry 
and  lifeless  manner,  although  Aolus  Gellins  (11,  14) 
speaks  of  their  "  nmphcisnma  tuavUat.-^  {Cic.,  de 
Orat.,  %  29.  — W.,  pro  Font.,  24.  — /d.,  in  Verr.,  6, 
69.— Koi.  Max.,  2,  7.  —  Jd.,  4,  3  —  L.:  Clerc,  Jour- 
tumx  eke»  les  Romaira,  p.  26,  150.) — IV.  L  Calpur- 
nios  Piso,  son  of  the  preceding,  inherited,  if  not  tbe 
talents,  at  least  the  virtues,  of  his  father.  He  was  sent 
prwtor  into  Spain,  where  be  died  soon  after.  (Ctc.,  m 
Verr.,  I,  86.~M  tft.,  8,  8S,  &e.)— V.  C.  Calpumia* 
Piso,  was  consul  with  Aciliu^  Giabrio,  G7  1)  (J.,  and 
signalized  hia  magistracy  by  warmly  defending  the 
prerogativM  of  the  consular  office  against  the  attacks 
of  the  commons  and  their  tribunes.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  iaw  against  bribery  at  elections.  (Cic, 
fro  FIcec,  75.--l^.  Max.,  3,  8.)— VI.  A  young  Ro- 
man, whom  indigence  (the  result  of  profligate  habits) 
and  a  turbulent  disposition  induced  to  tuke  part  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  The  U  ading  men  at  Rome* 
anziouB  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  and  daiigcroua  io* 
dividnal,  caosed  him  to  be  aent  as  quaestor,  with  praetori- 
an powers,  into  Hither  Spain.  He  was  not  long  after 
assassinated  in  his  province,  {Sail.,  Cat.,  18,  te^.) — 
VII.  C.  Calpurnius  Fru^i,  a  descendant  of  the  ludivid- 
ual  mentioned  above  (No  IIF  ),  and  son-in  law  of  Ci- 
cero. He  was  the  first  husband  of  TuUia,  and  u  high- 
ly praised  by  Cicero  for  his  virtues  and  his  oratorfeal 
abilities.  Piso  exerted  himself  strenuously  for  there- 
call  of  his  father-in-law,  but  died  a  short  time  before 
this  took  place.  {Cic.,  ad  post  red  ,  3. — Id.,  Ep 
ad  Fam.,  14,  l.—id.,  Brut.,  78.  &c.)— VHI.  L.  Cal- 
pumhis  Piso,  father-in-law  of  Cassar,  and  eoosol  B.C. 
f>S  "Rif'iTv  .it'.aining  to  this  ofTice  he  had  been  ac- 
cused of  extortion,  and  only  escaped  coiidcnutation 
throogh  the  ii^venee  of  bis  son-in-law.  Cicero  was 
allied  tu  Piso  by  marriage,  and  the  latter  had  given 
hun  many  marks  of  friendship  and  confidence;  but  Clo- 
dius  eventually  gained  Piso  over  to  his  views,  by  prom- 
ising to  obtain  for  bim  tbo  province  of  Macedonia,  and 
ho  accordingly  joined  the  demagogue  in  his  efforts  to 
procure  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  which  event  took 
place  in  Piso's  consulship.  Havtiur  obtained  tbe  re- 
ward of  his  perfidy,  be  set  out  for  nta  province ;  hot 
bis  whole  conduct  there  was  iiarkcd  by  debauchery, 
rapine,  and  cruelty.  The  senate  recalled  him,  chiefly 
thfoogh  tbe  oxortKHM  of  Cicero,  who  in  this  way  aven* 

fed  himself  on  Piso  for  his  previous  conduct.  On 
'iso*8  return,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  attack  Cicero 
in  open  senate,  and  complain  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received  at  his  h.inds.     He  reproaclied  hun  also  with 
the  disgrace  of  eiile,  wjth  excessive  vanity,  and  other 
weaknesses.    Cicero  replied,  on  the  spot,  in  an  invec- 
tive speech,  the  severest,  j>rrbaps,  that  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  any  man,  in  which  the  whole  life  and  con- 
duct of  Piso  are  portrayed   in  tiie  darkest  colours 
and  which  must  band  bim  down  as  a  deiesubic  char- 
acter to  all  poaterity.   NotwiUntandlog  this,  bow 
ever,  Piso  was  nfuT\vard  censor  along  with  .^ppiuf 
Claudius  (A.U.C.  7U'^} ;  and  we  hnd  htm,  at  a  sub 
sequent  period,  ^pointed  ooo  of  tht  throe  commis 
iiOMin  vno  wMo  ooDt  by  tbo  Bonnie  to  treat  with  An 
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wnj^  Pi«o,  in  bis  outward  deportment,  if  we  bsUore 
tiM  pktore  mwa  of  him  by  Cicero,  afieeled  tlM  nuen 
tod  garb  of  a  philosopher ;  but  tbie  gaxb  of  rigid  vir- 
toa  covered  »  moat  lewd  and  viciovs  niiML   {Ctc.  in 

PiM  MiiAhtnf*  Uft  «f  CVeero.)— IX.  L.  Caipumi- 

lit  Piso,  Bon  of  fhp  preceding,  inherited  many  of  the 
Ttcea  of  bit  father,  but  redeemed  iheiu,  m  6orne  de- 
glM,  by  his  lalflDto.  He  was  at  firat  onr  of  tiic  warm- 
est opponenlj}  of  ihe  pnrtv  of  C»8ar,  ami  took  ao  ac- 
tive pail  111  the  war  in  Africa.  (Hn(  ,  Ikil.  AJ )  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Cwsar.  he  followed  the  fortunca  of 
Bnitiit  end  CeMios,  unul  the  overthrow  of  the  repub- 
lleui  force*.  Being  at  leni^tli  restored  to  his  country, 
he  refused  all  pubhc  otTiccs,  utiul  Autrusius  {trovailed 
upon  bun  to  accept  the  consulship  This  was  ia  A.U.C. 
731,  AeMMtus  hiauelf  beiitf  hie  colleague.  He  wee 
aftenvard  namtd  governor  oi  Painphylia,  and  conduct- 
ed himseif  with  great  ubility  in  his  piovioce.  Having 
eebeeqaently  received  orders  to  paw  ioto  Europe,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  Bessi,  a  Thracian  tribe,  he  gained 
a  complete  victory  ovrr  thrm  He  was  appointed, 
after  line,  prefect  of  tlu-  city  by  Tiberius,  whose  fa* 
vour  be  ia  said  to  have  gained  by  drinking  with  him 
for  two  days  and  two  nights  in  succession.  (P/tn., 
14,  28.)  l'i?4o  a|ij)(  ars  to  have  been  a  man  of  pleas- 
ure, who  passed  his  eveningi<  at  table,  and  ilept  till 
noon ;  bat  he  poieeaied  each  capacity  for  hndiieea,  that 
the  remaindi-r  of  the  day  suflicrd  for  the  despatch  of 
those  important  ad'airs  with  which  he  was  auccesaive- 
ly  intrusted  bv  Aagutna  and  Tiberiua.  It  wee  10  this 
individ'ia!  and  his  twa  5on«  tint  the  epistle  of  Horace, 
coinmoi.ly  calk'J  ihw  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  was  addressed. 
{Sueton.,  Vil  Tib.,i2.—Senec.,  Ep.,S3.—VeU.  Pa- 
Urc,  2,  92.)— X.  Co.  Caipumtus  Piso,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  man  of  violent  passions,  impatient  of 
control,  and  pos^^t  ssmg  much  of  the  haughty  spirit  of 
fade  sura.  To  the  pnde  derived  from  such  a  father  he 
miied  the  ioiolence  of  wealth,  acquired  by  his  mar- 
ri-a^^e  with  Plancina,  who,  hfsidfs  iier  high  descent, 
possessed  iuunoderate  riches.  I'lbenus  appointed  him 
^vanor  of  Syria,  and  waa  aaid  to  ^«e  given  him  se- 
cret instruction?  to  th'vart  the  movements  of  Germarii- 
cus.  I'Uiiciua,  ill  hku  inaiin«r,  had  ht^r  icssou  from 
Jjvia,  with  full  instructions  to  mortify,  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  the  iiride  of  Agrippina.  These  machinations 
provad  but  too  aaceessful.  Germanicus  was  cut  oil, 
and  Piso,  licensed  of  h.Tving  poisoned  him  by  both 
bia  widow  Agrii>pitui  .tnd  the  public  voice,  and  finding 
himaeir  deeetted  by  all.  even  by  the  emperor,  put  an 
end  to  his  existence.  A  D.  20.  (Tacit..  Ann  — 
Id.  3, 66.— /</.,  2,  6a,  seqq.)~Xl  C.  Calpumiua  Piso, 
leader  of  the  celebrated  conspiracy  agaiDatNoro.  His 
cloqtirnce  and  his  amiable  qualities  had  conciliated  to 
such  a  degree  the  public  esteem,  that  lite  majority  of 
the  eoni|iiraior8  intended  bim  as  the  succeaaor  of  the 
emperor.  The  plot  was  discovered  on  the  vm'  morn- 
ing of  tho  day  intended  for  its  execution,  and  Vim,  in- 
stead of  at  once  adopting  energetic  measures,  and  at- 
teatptiog  to  seize  upon  the  throne  by  open  force,  as 
hia  frtende  edriaed  nini  to  do,  shot  himaelf  up  in  his 
mansion  and  opened  his  veins  (Tucit ,  Ann  A').  48. 
«eff  )— XII.  C.  Piso  Liciniauus,  adopted  son  of  the 
Emperor  Galba,  made  himaelf  aniferaally  etteamed  by 
his  inleixri'v,  lii.s  disjiDterestednc!'!!.  .md  hy  an  uvistrrily 
of  lUMiJiiurs  that  recalic  d  tho  earlier  daya  of  Rome. 
He  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Oiho,  after  the  fall  of 
Galba,  at  the  age  of  31  years.  {Tacit.,  Kx^.^  1,  14. 
— W.  li.,  3,  m.^Jd.  th.,  4,  II,  40.) 

PisTOR  {Baker),  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Romans,  because,  when  theu  citv  waa  taken  by  the 
Gaula,  the  god  waa  betteved  to  have  inspired  them 
with  the  idea  of  throwing  down  loavt  s  from  the  Tar- 
peian  Hill  where  they  were  besieged,  that  the  enemy 
might  soppoae  that  they  were  not  in  want  of  provisions, 
ihougli.in  reality,  they  were  near  surrendeniirr  thriMiih 
fauuiM.  This  deceived  the  Gauls,  and  tltey  soou 
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after  laieed  tbe  eiege.  (Omd,  f c<L,  6»  sn,  «i|f^ 

LaeUmt.,  I,  SO.) 

PistokIa,  a  town  of  Etruria,  notlhcisl  of  Loca, 
and  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Apeonmes.  PUoj  calls  it 
Pistorium  (8,  SU  iMt  Fidemy  (p.  M)  and  atbmpn 
it  the  appellation  of  Pi&toria.  Tbe  modem  unc  h 
Putoia.  This  town  ia  memorable  in  lbs  luroij  oi 
Rome  as  having  witnessed  in  ita  vidaity  lbs  .'hwef 
;  Catiline's  desperate  but  i^hort  career.  (^a , 

62.)  The  spot  on  which  itie  acttua  was  Iqu^ia  iiiw 
imperfectly  noarked  by  tbe  condae  MtrRliYc  of  Sdlul 
to  be  now  recognieed.  We  aay  ooajecton  ilat  it 
waa  to  the  north  of  PliaAM,  and  near  the  Bodannii 
from  that  place  to  JfedciM.  {Ctmtr'a  Am/c  Qnttt, 
vol,  1,  p.  177.) 

PrrXiTB,  a  town  of  JEMt,  in  Asia  MiMr,  i»  Ai 
northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cilnig.  Scylu 
umkeb  mention  of  it,  aad  Suabo  givei  il  twokubouK. 
(Scy/flz,  Penvl.,  p.  37.— Strah.,  614.)  Ths  aDsB 
river  Evenus  flowed  near  its  walls.  Ih  rntJotcs  ni.T.n 
this  place  amon^  the  cltvea  cities  of.>£oiis.  {Mta- 
nert,  Otogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  |».  888.)  ' 

PiTBacasA.    Vtd.  JCnaria. 

PiTUOL^ON,  a  footiah  poet,  the  author  of  soae  filh 
epigrams,  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  cipttstioDt  ««r 
intermingled  together.  {SchoU  ad  Hot.,  k,  10, 
22.)  ftentley  thinke  that  tbe  individMl  Is  wbio 
Horace  refers  was  the  .same  of  whom  Sucioniuf  (I'jj, 
Jul.,  75)  makes  mentiou,  under  the  name  of  PitboUiit, 
as  having  been  Uie  author  of  some  defamalorj  vtntf 
against  Julius  Caesar,  and  thai  Horare  fiyltj  h.n:  Pi 
tboleon,  bi^use  PitboUub  wouid  have  bee&  mm^ 
ageable  in hextneter  verse.    ( BctUi  ad  Hont  ,lt.} 

Pirrlcns,  a  native  of  Mytilcne  in  Ladio^aidait 
of  the  so-called  wiae  meu  of  Greece,  was  ban  iboQi 
650  B.C.  Having  obtained  popuUriiy  o^i'^  lut 
countrymen  by  aocceaafuUy  omoaing  lU  ijwit  ^ 
lanchras,  he  waa  introated  with  the  connaid  «f » 
flett,  in  a  war  with  the  Alheiiian.-*  conccrsag  ieo» 
temlory  which  they  had  seized  in  the  isiar^l.  In  vtii 
ooune  of  thia  war,  tho  Athenian  cemmandcr  Pbrj^o, 
a  man  of  uncommon  size  and  ftrrnr'.li,  cyieifai 
him  to  single  combat.  Providing  himscii  «>tii  *  >*ti 
which  lie  concealed  under  hia  buckler,  be  look  lit  km 
opportunity  to  throw  it  over  the  head  of  iiu  anti^u- 
nist,  and  by  this  means  gained  an  easy  victory.  (Di^?. 
LacTt.,  Vtt.  Ptt.  —  Polyan.y  1,  23.)  Accordiuf:  to 
Strabo'a  account,  Putacua  came  into  tbe  field  umcd 
with  a  caating-net,  a  trident,  and  a  dagger  (S^'t^, 
599).  aiid  it  is  said  that  from  thi.--  slraUgem  oi  11  ;  M  s- 
ilencan  was  borrowed  (he  mode  of  tigbliDg  pratiiKit 
by  the  Roman  gladiators  called  Reltartt.  (W)*^ 
L  c — Ft  si  us.  s.  r.  liriitinuit.)  From  ihu  iinie  Pit- 
taeus  was  held  m  hii;ii  esteem  among  tbe  .Mjiilontaiv 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  supreme  powerm the »u:t 
{Arutot .  Polit.,  3,  15.— £>.o^.  Laert,MVU.)  Am^ 
other  valuable  presents,  his  countrymen  ofcwd  bo 
aa  much  of  the  lands  which  had  been  rccovmd  truo 
tbe  Athenians  aa  be  cboae ;  but  be  only  accepted  of  .o 
mneh  as  be  could  meaaore  by  a  single  east  of  a  jaTtlir 

and  one  half  of  tins  Mnall  portion  lie  ,ifti  ivv  aid  deOKiieJ 
to  AjXillo,  saying,  couccrning  the  reiiwiiidtr,  that  ibe 
half  waa  belter  than  tho  whole.  {I'lui ,  dt  H^ni 
Maiign.,  p.  857  —  Pp.,  ed.  /.',  .  vul  9,  p.  265.- 
Hea.,  Op.  cl.  D  .  40.)  Cornelius  ISepv*  iajs.tLatlW 
Mytilcoeans  oO'cre d  bim  many  thousand  acres,  l*s 
he  took  only  a  hundred.  ( Vu  TAru*yi.,  i  H-) 
Pittacus  displayed  great  moderation  in  bis  IWW'* 
of  his  enemies,  among  whom  one  of  the  nKMtvioietil 
was  the  poet  Alc»U8,  who  frequently  made  Wm  tb* 
object  of  hia  eatire.  Finding  it  necessary  la  taj 
vere  restrictions  upon  drunki  iit>es5,  to  which  tl*  U*- 
biaos  were  paittcularly  addicted,  Pittacus  \»^*^* 
law  whieh  aobjeeted  oilendera  of  thia  class  lo  Mm 
punhshment  for  any  cntnc  committed  in  a  male  of  la- 
i  toxication.    V\  ben  be  bad  eswbhabed  such  regulatww 
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n  Uie  island  aa  promiftcd  to  secure  its  peace  and 

rip^ny,  b«  voluntaiil^  leaigoad  bU  power,  wbtch 
bul  held  for  ten  ye«ra,  «n4  letind  to  pivaie  life. 
— The  following  maxims  and  precepts  arc  ascrihcil  to 
btm.  Th*t  tiritt  utikt.'  of  [trudeiice  is  lu  forfe^^ts  threat- 
coinff  misfortuDe*,  »nd  prevent  tbem.  Power  discov- 
an  nun.  Never  talk  of  yaw  eebeiiiee  before  ibey 
am  enented,  leat,  if  you  fail  to  accompltth  them,  you 
be  eipostd  to  the  double  morlification  of  disappoint- 
■nt  aod  ndicole.  Wbatever  you  do,  do  it  well, 
lb  not  Umt  lo  vauf  iMjgfabMir  wUeh  yt/a  wottU  take 
iH  from  hna.  Be  watchful  of  opportunities.  {Dioo. 
LuTi.t  wi  Yit.  —  Plut.,  Conviv.  Sap.  —  Larchtr,  ad 
aM.,  1.  t9.—EnJkld,  Hm.  PktL,  vol.  I,  p.  J44.) 

PiTTHios,  a  king  of  Troeaene  in  Argotis,  son  of 
Pekpa  aod  Hippodamia.  He  gave  his  daughter  .Ethra 
li  «Nlliage  to  i£g6us,  king  of  Athene,  and  brought 
lyTllMMe  at  his  court.  {VU.  TtMsoua)  He  also 
mm4  Hippolytoa,  the  M«  of  Tbcicoe.  (Eurn.,  Hip- 
^,11  — ^^rh(il  ,(ui  loc.)  Pitlheus  was  lamtd  for  his 
madero,  and  Pausaniaa  ascribea  lo  him  a  work  on  the 
■lef  fpeakiaff,  pfvu  to  tiM  moM  bjr  •  nettve  of  £pi- 
daorot,  and  which  be  saya  be  biiRRctf  saw.  He  also 
tltiaa,  that  Pittheua  taught  thia  aauve  ait  m  a  touipb 
ofllMM»«-s  at  Troezene.  The  eame  writer  likewise 
mentions  ibo  tomb  of  Pitlheus,  which  was  stilt  seen 
in  hit  day.  and  on  which  were  three  thrones  or  aeats 
9f  white  stone,  on  winch  the  monarch  and  two  aaai^t- 
MM  mn  ■ecueiocatd  lo  oil  wbea  diapensing  justice. 
The  wkets  etovy  of  ihb  laoiiaKh,  bower er,  appears  to 
brnntliical  in  iltdHIMtW.    (P«NMm.(l> SL—Pfltf., 

PkTTOirif     •  mmU  itiaad  off  tb*  coaet  of  Aigolia. 

('  hr  opposite  to  Epidaurus,  and  was  situate  six  imli  s 
frem  ibe  coast,  and  seventeen  from  ii^gioa.  (Plm., 
4,11) 

PiTTVSii.  a  small  ish"  1  nfT  the  coast  of  Arsulis, 
near  Arisleia,.    The  niutJt  rn  nujuc  is  TuUa.    {rlin  , 

fmiMM,  *  gnrap  of  amall  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
maui,  olT  th«  coaat  of  Spain,  and  lying  to  the  aonth- 

uf  the  Baleart-s.  They  dcrivcil  tlinr  naiiiL'  from 
tibc  number  of  pine-treca  (nirvf,  a  pttu)  which  grew 
ai  fkim.  Tbo  limMt  b  Ebaiw  or  Inoi,  and  nozt  to 
It  IS  Ophiaaa  or  Mf  CebuntnU*,    (jtfdk,  %  7.— 

Fhw ,  3,  5.) 

PtacEKTla,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  at  the  con- 
Soence  of  the  Trebia  and  Padun.  Tt  i-.  now  Piaeenta. 
Tki»  place  waa  colonized  by  the  Romuns,  with  Cre- 
mona, A.U.C.  535,  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
GaaUt  AtK^  to  oppose  the  threatened  approach  of 
RHmibef.  {Poltfi,  3,  40  — Lid.,  21,  ZS  —Vtli  Pa- 
•V'.  ,  1.  M  )     lis  mility  in  this  latter  respect  was  fully 

proved,  \jj  its  aOordiug  a  secure  rotieal  to  tbc  Roman 
g«ami  an«r  tho  bottle  of  Ticniiie,  rad  noro  eepoeially 

after  the  disaster  of  Trebn  fj'olyb  ,  3.  66. — Lir  . 
2),  56.)  Placentta  withstood  all  the  efforta  of  the 
vktorieoa  Hannibal,  and  also,  eleven  years  after,  the 
attempts  which  his  brother  Hasdrubal  made  to  obtain 
po«se«sion  of  it.  The  resistance  which  it  offered  to 
the  latter  caused  a  delay  that  led  to  bta  overthrow,  and 
tboa  eveotooUvt  perhaps,  eaved  tbe  empire.  After  the 
of  the  second  Panic  war,  it  waa,  however, 
tti-A  :.  atid  burned  bv  thi.<  (Jatils,  headed  bv  Hannlcnr 

iht  CarthiAinian  {Lit.,  31, 10),  but  soon  after  waa  re- 
Mored  by  tbo  cobmiI  Valtriot,  ftSr  A .U.C.  (In.,  84, 

21  \  Ptrjcentia  had  aci-juirvd  the  rishts  of  a  niuniri- 
pal  city  in  Cicero's  iime.  (Or.  in  ff.«.,  1  )  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  «■  a  celebrated  town  (216),  and  'I'aritns 
rxtols  it  as*  a  pawerful  and  opident  colony.  (Hist.,  2, 
17,  t€^q.)  ItH  theatre,  situate  without  the  walls,  was 
Wreed  in  the  rail  w.ir  between  Olho  and  Vitcllius. 
'.Sii^i ,  O/A  ,  9  — f /»n.,  3, 16.— Ornwr'*  Aae-JuU^, 
TO,  ».  p   79,  teqq  ) 

pLAC  iDiA,  a  datighter  of  Tf^eodoniiis  the  Great,  and 
to  Axcadiua  aod  Hoooiioa.   8b«  veeided  moat 


commonly  at  the  court  of  the  laUcr,  bii<^  u:;^  j  rcroi 
when  Kooae  waa  first  invested  by  tbe  anus  of  Alanc« 
being  then  aboat  twenty  yeara  of  ago.  PIteidii  bo^ 
came  a  hortage  in  the  bands  of  the  vu  tnr,  ac^ordmg 
to  stitnc  a  captive,  and  her  personal  aiirucUaiA  woe 
for  her  the  hand  of  Ataulphus  or  Adolpbus,  the  brother 
in-law  of  Alaric,  and  king  of  the  Visigotha.  After  the 
death  of  Ataulphus,  she  manicd  Constantioa,  and  be- 
':ame  the  mother  of  Valentinian  111.  Having  lost  her 
second  husband,  she  acted  aa  gaaidiaa  for  hcf  aoo,ai]d 
reigned  twenty-five  year*  m  his  iwoi*,  atid  tbe  ehaiae* 
[  ter  of  thai  unworthy  emperor  gradually  counlenancrd 
the  suspicion,  that  Placidia  had  enervated  his  ;oulb 
by  a  dissolnto  oduealkm,  and  atndioaaly  diverted  Ua 

attention  froin  *»vfrv  fTiiirtv  ni;d  hnnournhlc  p'lrsiiit. 
.\mid  the  dtcuy  ul  iitiiiturv  )«}iini,  ner  arrineH  were 
commanded  by  iwo  generals,  Aetius  and  Boniface, 
who  OMj  bo  deaenredljr  named  as  the  last  of  the  Ro* 
mane.  Placidia  died  at  Rome,  A.D.  460.  She  waa 
buried  at  Ravenna,  where  her  sepulchre,  and  even  her 
corpse,  acated  m  a  chair  of  cvpreaa  wood,  were  |>ire> 
served  for  tires.  (Ducangt,  ram.  ByzarU  ,  p.  72.— 
TittrmoTJt.  Hist,  det  Emp.,  vol.  5,  p  2G0,  386.  fie  - 
ld, tb.,  vol.  6,  p.  840.  —  Gtbbun,  iiedmt  and  t'ali,  c. 
31,  33,  36.) 

PlaNasu,  a  Hinail  island  betw*  en  Cor.xiia  and  Ilva, 
now  Pianoua.  Tacuus  relate*,  thai  Augii!-tua  was 
persuaded  by  Livia  to  banish  his  nephew  Agnppa 
Postbumaa  bitber.  (.Aim.,  1,  /M.,  8, 3S.)  Tbia 
ialand  b  alao  noiieed  by  Stiabo  (123)  and  Ptolemy 
(p.  67). 

Pi^NciNA,  ^n^nddaugbter  of  JL.  Munatius  i'iancus, 
and  wifo  of  PiflO,  troveraor  of  Syria  in  tbe  reign  of 
Tiberius.  ( Vid  Pi«o  X,)  She  was  supposed  to  havo 
beeo  an  accompiire  with  her  hoabaod  in  shortenu^ 
the  days  of  Germanicao,  liot  waa  aavod  by  tbo  in* 
fiuence  of  Livia,  her  protectress.  As  long  as  Pi«o, 
who  hud  btm  put  lu  his  trial,  had  any  hope  of  sc» 
quittal,  her  language  was  lhat  of  a  woman  willing  to 
aharo  aU  cbaogea  with  ber  faoaband,  aod,  if  bo  waa 
doonod  to  fall,  datennined  to  perish  with  bim.  But, 
when  she  h.i<i  obtained  safet\  f  r  !i(  rstif,  ^he  left  bim 
to  his  fate.  At  a  later  period,  however,  she  was  about 
being  proceeded  against  for  her  criminal  condact, 
when,  in  despair,  she  laid  violent  hands  on  lu  rbelf.  and 
suffered  at  last  the  slow  hul  ju&t  reward  ot  a  tlsgitious 
life.    {Tant.,  Ann.,  2.  43,  66,  7.'»;  3.  9,  15;  S,  M.) 

Plakcdb.  I.  T.  Bursa,  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
52  B.C.  He  took  part  in  the  troubles  excited  by  the 
death  of  Clodius,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
waa  accoaad  and  coodemned,  noiwitbalandmg  the  in> 
tereet  made  hf  Pompey  in  bia  behalf  {Ctc ,  Ep.  ai 
Fam  ,  9.) — If.  I..  Miinatiu*.  a  native  of  Tiljur.  was 
io  early  life  a  pupil  of  (yicero's,  and  obtained  consid- 
eiobla  omioenee  in  the  oralorieal  art.  He  aftcrwsrd 
cominandtd  a  lecion  under  fn-sar  in  Gaul.  ( »n  the 
asaassiniiUuii  of  lhat  iitdiviiiuai,  Plancus  acted  at  tirst  a 
very  c4]uivocal  part,  and  frequently  changed  aidea,  ot* 
taching  himself  successively  to  each  party  according  aa 
it  became  powerful.  Thus  we  find  him.  after  the  vie 
lory  at  Mutina,  affecting  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  cause  oi 
Bnitiia  and  freedom ;  and  aobecqoenlly,  when  be  aaw 
Antony  re-catabliebed  in  power,  no  went  over  to  him 
'  witii  fotir  li  rrintis  wliirh  he  had  at  tlie  lime  under  hia 
I  command.  He  obtained  upon  this  the  consulship 
afcnif  with  I^idna.  B.C.  4S.  Tiiod  at  last  of  Anto. 
nv,  he  sided  with  Oct^vin*,  who  received  him  %vi!h 
th«  uiniosi  cordiality.  It  was  Pisncus  who  proposed 
in  the  senate  that  the  title  of  Augusios  ahouU  bo 
stowed  on  Octavius.  I'ho  ancient  writers  reproach 
him,  besides  his  political  versstility,  with  a  total  forget- 
fulness  on  one  occasion  of  all  dignity  and  self-respect. 
Tbia  waa  at  tbe  conrt  of  Cle<^atr8,  in  Alexaodrea, 
when  be  appeared  on  the  public  atage  in  the  rbaraeter 
of  a  seii  i:<^<l.  Ii.ivinc:  his  [lerson  painted  green,  and 
in  a  stale  of  almost  complete  ntxlity ;  wearing  a  crown 
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si  reeds  on  hie  beed«  and  with  the  t«tl  of  a  fish  attached 
to  hie  bodf  behold.   Pkneoe,  hoeroter,  appears  to 

have  befti  «  man  of  literary  tastes,  and  wc  nave  an 
ode  adiiresiicd  to  him  by  Horace  oa  am  occasion, 
when  he  bad  become  suspected  of  disaffection  by  Au- 
gustus, and  was  meditating  his  departure  from  Italy. 
(Pint  .  Vit.  AiU.—  VeU.  Paterc,  3,  ^3.—HorMt  ,  Od., 
I.  7,  &c.) 

PlanOom,  Meximai,  a  Greek  monk,  commonly 
deeigneted  **  of  Comtnitmopie.'^  probsbly  by  reason 

of  hiN  luivinp  long  resided  there  ;  far  he  was,  in  fact,  a 
natire  of  Nicomedia.  He  was  a  man  of  greet  leanj- 
ing  ettd  vanooe  MquiMineiite,  an<l  (lourisoed  in  the 
fourteenth  centary.  In  1327,  the  EmfK«ror  Androni- 
cus  lHil8!ologus  sent  htm  as  atubwsadur  to  the  Vene- 
tiail  npoblie.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek 
that  maHr  w^r.  i>f  tho  Arabic  numerals,  as  they  arc 
called  PlanuJcs  has  given  us,  1.  A  collection  of 
^sopic  fablf?,  ti)i,'f  iher  with  a  fcry  absurd  life  of  the 
•nclent  fabulist  bunaelf ;  %.  An  Anthology,  selected 
from  that  of  ConetaBthie  Cephaha;  8.  A  poetieal 
Elopo  on  Claudius  PtuIcmaGus  ;  4.  Some  grammatical 
works;  &.  A  Greek  tranalation  of  Ga>jar's  Commnn- 
tariee  of  tlie  Osllic  war ;  6.  A  prose  translation  of  the 
Mctamorpho«!P!:  and  IlLroidts  of  Grid;  7.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Disticha  of  Cato  into  Greek  verse ;  H. 
Vsrio  u  s  II  nodiifld  woiln.  (SeMtt,  JKei.  JJU.  Cfr.^  vol. 
I.  p.  252  ) 

Plat-**  (gen.  -«)  and  Phtmm  (gen.  -arum),  a 
town  of  BiBOlia,  of  very  ancionl  date,  situate  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ciiharon,  and  near  the  river  Asopus,  which 
dMdMl  its  territory  from  lhat  of  Thebee.  (i^raho, 
412.)  Homer  writes  the  name  in  the  singular  (U7.u- 
raia).  but  the  hiatonatut  use  the  [tlural  (IlAar<u<u). 
The  Platvens,  animated  by  a  sjurii  of  independence, 
bad  early  srparstrd  themselves  from  the  B^poiiar  con- 
federacy, conceiving  the  objects  uf  this  poiiiical  uiiiou 
10  be  hosiilo  to  their  real  mtercsts  ;  and  had,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  enmity  of  the  latter  city,  been  induced 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens. 
(Herod,  6,  108  )  Crateful  for  tlic  services  which 
thej  received  on  this  occasion  fi^m  that  power,  they 
testified  their  zeal  in  its  behalf  1^  sending  a  thooeand 
soldiers  to  ^Tar^(hon.  who  thus  sliared  the  glory  of 
that  memorable  day.  {Herod.,  i.  c.)  The  Piaursns 
alao  manned  come  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Artemi- 
•ium,  and  foii;,rlil  in  !<ever.il  battles  which  took  place 
off  that  pronioiilory  ;  lhou;,'h  not  at  Salamls,  as  thc> 
had  returned  to  their  bond's  after  the  Greeks  withdrew 
from  the  £uri|ms,  in  order  to  place  their  families  and 
valuables  in  safety,  and  could  not,  therefore,  arrive  in 
tiinn.    { I  If  roil  ,  8,  45  )    They  also  fought  most  bravO' 

ly  in  the  srcat  battle  which  took  place  near  their  city 
■gamit  XundonioB  the  Pereian  general,  and  earned  tho 

thank*  of  Pausanias  and  tlio  confederate  Greek  com- 
manders for  their  galbtU  conduct  on  this  as  weil  as 
alhar  occasions.  (Herod.,  9,  iS.  —  Thucyd.,  3,  53, 
teqq.)  But  it  is  iissirlod  hv  Demosthonts  lhat  tiiey 
afterward  incurred  the  iialred  uf  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  mora  oipecially  of  their  ktngi,  Ibr  hnTinf  eaueed 
the  niacription  set  up  by  Pausanias,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  over  the  Persians,  to  be  altered. 
[fyi  XtTfr,  p.  1378)  I'lataa.  •.vlitch  was  afterward 
burned  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  (Hcrod.,8t  was  soon 
restored  with  the  essietanea  of  Athens,  and  the  a1li> 
ance  between  the  two  ciiit  s  was  cemented  more  closely 
than  before.  The  attack  made  upon  Platies  by  a  parly 
of  Tbebana  al  night  waa  the  first  act  of  aggression  com- 
mitted on  tlie  Pcloponnesian  side  in  the  war  whirh 
took  placu  nut  long  after.  The  enterprise  failed. 
{Tftucy/ ,  2.  1,  teq<j.)  Th«  natoiai  enmity  of  Thebes 
agsintt  this  little  republii*  wa«  now  isiaed  to  its  height 
by  this  defeat,  and  pressing'  solicttattotw  were  made 
lo  the  Sp.irtaii  govrrnmtnt  to  assist  in  taking  signal 
vengeance  on  the  PUiauns  for  ilieir  adbereooe  lo  the 
inleraata.  Accorduiglv,  in  An  thiid  fear  of 
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the  war,  a  large  Peloponnesian  fiirce^  mdm  Aiikm. 
mas,  king  of  Sparta,  armed  nndir  the  walk  of  Fh- 
tsa,  and,  having  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  »'t4n- 
don  their  alliance  with  Athens,  proc«««ie(i,  oo  tliiii 
refossl,  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.  The  unatitc  «f 
these  operations,  and  the  heroic  defence  of  lu  V'li'j^- 
ana,  the  cLrcumvalUtion  and  blockade  uf  uie  tuy  b) 
the  enemy,  with  the  daring  and  successful  nc^ieofi 
part  of  the  garnaon,  are  ^ven  with  lae  gteatNtdMii 
by  Thucydidee,  and  caitamly  Ann  one  of  As  noil  i^ 
tcrcslinff  portions  of  bis  history.  (TAtiriirf.,  2,  71, 
seqq. — 2d.t  3, 30,  ac99*l.  ^'on>  out  at  leagih  kj  Ins* 
gar  and  latigoo,  tboea  Flataeoa  ate  mnand  ia  tb 
town  were  compelled  to  yield  to  their  per»«Tf:ir.g  uti 
relenllfc&s  foes,  who,  tosiligaied  by  the  iin{^c«bit  r^ 
sentment  of  the  Thebsns,  caused  all  who  tomodett^ 
to  bo  pot  to  desth,  and  raxed  the  town  to  the  gtouDd, 
with  UW  exception  of  one  building,  coostrueted  oot  ol 
the  ruins  of  the  city,  which  they  consecrated  to  Jiuo, 
and  ainployod  as  a  house  of  reccouea  kt  tntsioi 
fVom  PbuoaniM  wo  ieAn,  that  Plataa  was  a^ia  » 
stored  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas ,  lut  .iLcrj  :k 
Spartans  aeisod  on  the  Cadwesn  citadel,  liie  Tbebuu, 
suipoeUos  lhat  the  Platjoans  were  privy  Is  dtfwtar 
prise,  tooK  possession  of  the  town  by  ftri'.b^cni,  tai 
ouce  more  icvellt^d  itu  foundations  to  ti.c  gn»>.si<i  (9, 
l\  Though  it  seems  to  have  been  liie  iDttatioDof 
Philip,  and  also  of  Alexander,  to  leslon  FhtM(i^ 
ruin,  I,  9.  —  PltU.,  Vit.  Alex.,  c.  84),  tin  mi  ail 
earned  into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Cdssaiider,  «bo  u 
said  to  have  rebuilt  both  Ttebes  and  Pkcaa  at  bm 
same  lime.  (Patiaaii.,  9,  3.)  DieMrehiii,wInlii«i 
about  that  period,  represents  the  town  aisiil!  c-.«^-:, 
when  he  says,  "  The  inhabitants  of  Platza  imn  ao- 
thing  to  say  for  themselves,  except  lhat  thejf  uf  col- 
onists of  .\thons.  and  thai  the  batile  Ittwcen  tbf  Pcf- 
stsns  uiid  tlio  Greeks  took  place  near  theu  to«nL*' 
{Sutt.,  Grac.,  p  14.)— -The  ruins  of  Plate*,  ifcorf- 
ing  to  Dr.  Clarke,  sre  situated  opoa  a  {nsnAoiy 
projecting  from  the  base  of  Cithvron.— Tbt  pks  bi 
now  tho  usual  appellation  bestowed  upoD  the  ruiu  ot 
Grecian  citadels ;  il  ia  called  Pdmo  (km  Du 
waHe  era  of  the  earlioit  kind  of  mititary  atneUN. 
consisting  of  very  considerable  masst  j.  cventrbewii, 
and  well  built.  {Clarke't  Travels,  vol.  7,  p  104, 
Lond.  ed.)  —  The  walls  of  Plal«a.  acrorJing  to  Su 
yV  f>v\\.  may  be  traced  ncnr  the  htti,:  tiilife  of 
Kockla  in  their  circuit.  The  whole  foim*  »  imwA 
having  a  citadel  of  the  same  form  in  the  tcoibem  in- 
gle, with  a  gate  towards  the  mouatain  at  tbs  peat. 
The  northwestern  sngle  seems  to  have  bees  lbs  p* 
tioii  which  was  restored  after  the  dtstr  Ktion  of  tk 
city.  Tho  north  side  ie  about  1025  yatd*  in  Ictgtli, 
the  wast  1164,  and  the  east  1  ISO.  It  is  sixnl  0^ 
ographical  miles  from  the  Cadmeia  of  Thebes  (&»•• 
p.  U I.— Grower's  Anc.  Greect,  vol.  3,  p  2l2.i^f?) 
~As  the  beUle  of  PtalM,  between  the  Grc<k»  i^d 
Persians,  forms  so  important  a  feature  io  their 
some  account  of  it  may  he  l»ere  appended — Miniotti^ 
being  informed  by  the  Arrives,  who  were  tecrcth  li 
his  interest,  that  the  I..aced»monianB  wars  »  w»m 
withdrew  his  srmy  into  Boeotia,  for  the  sskeofwg* 
ging  near  the  friendly  city  of  Theiies,  M.i  in  » 
level  country,  and.  therefore,  more  fatourabW  u> » 
cavalry.   Before  leaving  Athena  ho  boresd  aad  dm* 

ished  wliat   remained  of  the  cilv.    Th<-  .\-'^»ffl*» 
crossed  from  ^alamts,  and  the  conicderiit  ura' 
assembled  at  Eleusis,  sdvanced  to  Erythre,oDtii«t«i- 
der  of  Hneotia,  where  it  took  nn  a  jwMtioii  onlK^«l• 
of  Mount  Ciihajron.    The  lieaw  arniKi  itAjpof  MS 
Grecian  army  amounted  lo  .3^.700.  uf  wii  im  ' 
da-monians  conlnbuled  lO.fKK).    Of  these  ^J^Jti 
Spartans,  from  the  city,  oachof  wSero  was  atlssW 
seven  light-armcd  Helots.    Iti  ihc  rt    of  the  iri^  > 
IS  computed  that  to  each  heavy-armed  soldier 
one  lifhtttvad  attaodinL  Jbsidee,  U«f 
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1800  Uoht-arm«i]  Thespians,  the  remaining  strength  of 
that  iildc  sute,  ail  lU  beav^-armed  Uoopa  having  fallen 
at  Thennop^la,  and  tboa*  who  ratnainM  being  proba- 
Wt  the  poorer  citizf  iis,  who  were  unable  to  purchase 
the  1  ail  armour,  or  to  maitiUut  thcni!<elves  in  distant 
«a:fjre     With  tbcM  the  entire  iiumlxrs  were  nearly 
110,000.    The  army  was  led  hy  Paiisainas,  the  Spar- 
tan commander,  who  \\<i»  cousin  and  guardian  to  the 
minor-king  Pleistarchus,  the  aon  of  Ceonidas.  The 
AthMiiaafefco  of  6000  boaTj-umed  men  «u  kd  by 
AriitidM.   Maidonrat*!  army  consisted  of  800,000 
Asiatics  and  ahout  50,000  Maccdonifm  and  Greek  aux- 
iltahea. — 'Vhe  &nl^  attack  was  made  by  the  Persian 
cavaiiT,  who,  contbttiUy  riding  up  in  amall  parties, 
(3i*ch=ir-rd  their  arrows  and  retired,  annoying  the 
G.-ceki«  without  any  retaliation.    The  Mogahaoa  being 
placed  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  line,  MBt  to 
Paasaoias  to  say  that  tbey  could  no  longer  maintain 
their  ground,  atid  a  picked  band  of  300  A0)enian8  vol- 
unteered to  letievo  them.    They  took  with  them  some 
Bicben,  •  aertice  which  the  Athenians  cultivated  with 
tn  ttieiitioa  and  aaeeets  nnusoal  in  Greece ;  and  soon 
.  ftor  their  arrival,  Masisiius,  the  general  of  the  Per- 
KU)  caveiiy,  hia  horse  being  wounded  with  an  anow, 
wtt  diameanted  end  kilted.   All  the  hone  now  nw- 
k:ri;;    desperate  charge,  fort  i  J  back  the  300,  till  the 
K*i  cominj^  Dp  to  support  the  AtheoMns,  tbey  were 
npolsed  with  great  alaaghter.  The  army  was  eocoor- 
igti  Ky  this  succe-;-.  (ii:t  i'5  present  position  was  in- 
CODTenit^at,  particiilaily  Iwr  want  of  water,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  move  into  the  territory  of  Plal»a.    A  dia- 

C«  aioae  between  (he  Atbeniane  and  the  Tcgetna 
die  post  of  boDoor  at  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing ; 
but  it  was  prevented  from  proceeding  to  cxtreniily  by 
tfaa  wise  moderation  of  tbo  Athenian  commanders, 
etdl  neinleining  theit  claim  of  right,  professed 
tl.r  nM'lves  willing,  nevertheless,  to  take  their  place 
woerever  the  LacedsBmonians  might  a(>pomt.  The 
l4CedWBODians  decided  in  thoif  favour,  placing  them 
It  tiie  extremity  of  the  loft  wing,  and  the  Tegeans  in 
the  right,  next  to  themselves. — Mardonius  now  drew 
op  bis  army  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Thebans, 
opfiosng  the  Pemana  to  the  Lacedamoaiana  end  Te- 
geans,  tne  BcBOtieoe  and  other  Oredta  in  hie  service 
10  -.30  .\theniati^.  and  to  the  other  bodies  that  occu- 
lta centre  the  Medes  and  (he  rest  of  the  Asiatics. 
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Tbs  wotheayen  on  each  aide  predicted  sneeeae  to  the 

party  which  received  thr  attack;  in  compliance,  prob- 
iblr,  with  the  policy  ol  ttie  commanders,  each  of  wltom, 
beisff  poated  on  ftoand  advantageous  to  himself,  was 
uQwuhng  to  leave  it  and  enter  on  that  which  had  been 
caoscn  by  bis  adversary.    Ten  days  were  spent  in  in- 
aciion,  except  that  the  Persian  horse  were  harassing 
the  Greeks,  and,  latterU,  intercepting  their  convoys ; 
bat,  on  the  elerenth,  Mardofiius,  growing  impatient, 
c&Ued  a  council  of  war,  and  ri  u! .  rd,  against  the  opin- 
ion of  Artabeaua,  to  attack  liie  Greeka  on  the  follow* 
tog  day.  Hm  eame  night  Alexander  the  Maeedonien, 
ndinff  alone  and  secretly  to  t!ic  Ather^ian  encampment, 
askeJ  to  speak  to  tltc  commanders,  and  gave  them 
BOtke  of  the  resolution  taken  -^Penaaniaa,  heing  in- 
formed of  this  by  the  Athenian  generals,  proposed  a 
rhan^e  in  the  order  of  battle,  by  which  the  Atheiuaus 
»hi>  ;'d  '  I  oppoficd  to  the  Persians,  of  whoso  mode  of 
^ghtiag  tbey  alone  had  experience,  while  in  their  place 
the  Laeedwmoniana  ahonld  act  against  the  Boeotian 
and  other  Grecian  auxiliaries.    Tlx-  .\'.luiiianH  readily 
cfloaenlcd,  and  the  troopa  began  to  move  while  the 
mean  wee  tneektng ;  bat  Maraonioa  made  a  counter* 
r  .'vr-rnt  nt  of  his  Greek  and  Persian  troops,  and  the 
l^ceda  monisns  de«i«tcd  from  their  purpose  when  they 
mw  that  it  was  known.    Mardonius  sent  •  henld  to 
reproach  them  with  their  fear,  and  then  commenced 
the  Action  with  his  horse,  who  harassed  tho  Greeks 
severely,  and  filled  up  the  "P'tng  from  which  their  wa- 
ter hma  been  roppUML  The  Grecke  now  anfltoted 


both  from  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  and  from  ihi 
want  of  water  and  food,  their  convoya  being  cut  off ; 
and  it  was  rfaolved  to  pfoceed  at  night     a  position 
nearer  Plrttrca,  wliere  water  abounded,  and  the  ground 
was  less  favoiirablo  to  horse.    .Accordingly,  iq  the 
night  the  army  was  moved;  b  t  the  Greeks  of  the  cen* 
tre  had  been  so  fl-  I  i  uttned  Ly  the  attacks  of  the  cav- 
alry, that,  instciso  oi  taking  up  iim  appointed  poaitJOO, 
they  fled  to  the  city  of  Platisa.    Tin  re  remained  Ot 
the  one  wing  the  Lacedemonians  (10,000  heavy-arm- 
ed) and  the  Tegeans  (1500) ;  on  the  other,  the  Athe- 
nians (8000),  with  the  Platcans  ((>00),  who  always  ae< 
companied  them,  and  who  bad  earned  their  zeal  ao  far, 
that,  though  en  inland  people,  they  helped  to  man  the 
Athenian  ships  at  Artemisium.    Including  the  light- 
armed,  those  who  stood  their  ground  were,  of  the  Le- 
cedcmonians  and  Tegeans  53,000,  of  the  Athenians 
and  Plat*ans  about  17,200.    The  march  of  the  Lace- 
dafoioniautt  and  IVgcduai  was  delayt-d  by  the  obstinacy 
of  Aroompharetus,  a  Spartan  officer,  who,  viewing  t^e 
intended  movement  as  a  flight,  long  refused  to  join  in 
it.    The  day  was  dawning,  and  the  Laccda:moniana. 
through  fear  of  the  horse,  [iroceciled  over  the  roots  ol 
Citbairoa.   The  Athenians,  who  had  waited  for  the 
roorement  of  the  ditea,  went  by  the  plam.  Mardoni- 
us, on  seeing  the  Greeks,  as  it  FceineJ,  riireating, 
was  filled  with  exultation,  ami  immediately  icd  ihtt 
Persians  after  them,  while  the  other  Asiatics  followed 
fnmultuously,  thinking  the  day  won.    The  Lacsdas- 
moniatis,  oa  lite  approach  ui  Ihv  cavalry,  neni  lu  the 
Athenians  for  assistance,  begging  that,  if  tin  v  were 
unaUe  to  come,  they  would  at  least  send  the  archers ; 
but  the  Athenian*,  when  preparing  to  comply  with  tbt 
summons,  were  prevented  liy  the  attack  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Persian  aervicc. — The  battle  waa  joined  on  both 
•idee.   The  Peraiana  foaght  with  great  hravety ;  but 
neither  bravery  nor  vast  suprriority  in  numl'ers  could 
compensate  for  Uieir  inferiority  in  arms  and  disciplr.ie 
and  they  were  at  length  di  ftaied  with  great  slaughter 
Mardonius  being  killed.    The  otiier  .^Matics  fled  im- 
mediately, when  they  saw  the  Persians  broken.  0( 
the  Grecian  auxiliaries  opposed  to  the  Athcn.ena, 
many  were  alack  in  their  eiertioos.  as  not  being  hear* 
ty  in  the  cause ;  but  the  Bmotians,  who  formed  the 
.'*trongc^^l  body,  were  xealous  for  ilie  success  of  Mar- 
doniua,  and  tbey  fougbi  long  and  baxd  before  tbey 
were  defeated.   The  thBOtiana  fled  towards  Thebee, 
the  ,\8itttic9  to  their  intrenched  camp,  their  fliyht  bo- 
iiig  m  some  degree  protected  by  tiio  Asiatic  and  Breo- 
tian  cavalry.    On  hearing  that  their  friends  were  vic- 
torious, the  Greeks  of  the  centre  returned  in  haste  and 
disorder  to  the  field ;  and  the  Mcgarians  and  Phliasiaua, 
going  by  the  plain,  were  charged  and  broken  with  con 
aiderable  losa  by  iome  Theben  horae.~Tbe  fagittvee 
who  escaped  into  the  camp  were  In  time  to  close  the 
gates  and  man  the  walls  again«ii  the  Tjcida  nionianji 
and  Tegeans ;  and,  the  assailants  bcmg  unskilled  in 
the  attack  of  fortifications,  they  made  a  aocreaafol  do* 
fence  till  the  arrival  of  the  .Ailicnians,  who  went  about 
the  work  more  skilfully,  and  soon  gained  entrance. 
The  passions  of  the  Greeka  were  innsmed  to  the  ot- 
most  by  long  distress  and  danger,  and  no  mer  -v  wa% 
shown.    Of  the  300,000  men  who  were  left  witn  .Msir-  . 
donius,  40,000  had  been  led  from  the  field  by  ArUba- 
sua  when  it  first  became  evident  that  the  Persians 
were  losing  the  battle ;  but  of  the  othere  not  8000  are 
?iaiJ  to  have  survived  the  battle  and  the  »ub»cquent 
massacre.    {Herod  ,  9,  25,  *et]q. — Lttr.  Us.  Knoul., 
Hitl.  Greece,  p.  40,  »tqq.) 

Plato.  I.  a  celebrated  philosophej,  liy  descent  a: 
Athenian,  but  the  pUce  of  who&u  hirih  was  the  iatlaoc 
of  iEgine,  where  his  father,  A risto.  resided  after  that 
inland  became  subject  to  Athens.  His  origin  is  traced 
back,  on  his  father's  side,  to  Codrus,  and  on  that  of 
his  mother,  Penctione,  through  five  generations,  to  So 
{Fneluit  ti  Tiaueum,  p.  85.)  The  tin*  9f 
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an  birth  in  ccmwunly  placed  in  lUc  diil  year  of  the 
B8tb  Olf  inpiwi  (D  C  428),  but,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
■ccurateti  fixsd  m  B.C.  42^.  ( CU'Uom,  Fast.  HciUn., 
p.  63.)  rabta  hu  made  Apollo  his  faUier,  and  bu 
«aid  thai  la  wa»  born  of  a  virgin.  (Pint ,  SifmvoM., 
8,  I.— Huron.,  udv.  Jw.  Op.,  vol.4,  p.  186,  «d.  Par.) 
R«  was  oriffinalljr  mined  Ariatoctec,  from  his  grand- 
father, and  Tic  rrcrircd  that  of  Plato  (TTP.arwv)  from 
either  tin  breadth  of  hi!t  shoulders  or  of  his  forehead, 
tilt  a;)p(l!atioQ  being  derived  from  irXarif,  **hroad." 
This  latter  name  is  thought  lo  have  been  given  hint 
in  early  youth.  (Diog.  Laert.,  3,  4. —  Senec,  Ep., 
58 — Apuinus,  tie  dogm.  Plat.  —  Op.,  ed.  Oudend., 
Tol.  3,  p.  180.)  Piuurcb  relates  that  be  was  hump- 
backed,  but  this,  perbsps,  was  not  *  mtonl  defect ; 
it  [iiriy  hitvc  first  a()|a'ari-d  latt.'  in  lifo,  a:  a  result  of 
his  severe  studies.  (Piul.,  de  Audicnd.  Puiet.,  'ib,h'i  ) 
Other  ancient  writefs,  on  the  contrary,  speak  in  high 
torrriR  of  his  innnly  and  noble  mien.  TPhe  only  authen- 
tic buiii  that  we  have  of  him  is  at  present  lu  the  gal- 
lery at  FloKDce.  It  was  discovered  near  Athens  in 
the  15th  century,  and  purchased  by  Ijorenxo  de  Medi- 
ci. In  this  bust,  the  forehead  of  the  philosopher  is 
remarkably  large.  (Vt^conii,  Icon  Gr.,  vol  1,  p  172, 
td.  4to.) — Plsto  first  lesrued  grammar,  that  is,  readmg 
and  writing,  from  Dionysins.  In  ^mnastics,  Ahston 
was  his  teacher  ;  and  he  excelled  so  nuich  in  ihc^e 
physical  exercises,  that  he  went,  as  is  said,  itito  a  pub- 
lie  contest  at  the  Isthmian  and  Pythian  games.  (Dt- 
op.  Lacrt.,  3,4. —  Aful ,  p  \M  — Olympuxl,  Vit. 
Plat.)  He  studied  jiamtiug  and  muaic  uiuier  the  tui- 
tion of  Onco,  a  scholar  of  Damon,  and  MlilIIus  of 
Agrifentum.  But  his  favourite  employmeot  in  hts 
youtnfoi  years  was  poetry  The  lively  fancy  and  pow- 
erful slylf  which  Ills  philosojiiiical  wnlinjTs  so  amply 
display,  mual  naturally  have  impelled  him,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  lo  make  some  aUempts  tt  composition, 
whi  'h  were  assuredly  not  without  inOucncc  on  tho 
beiutiful  form  of  his  later  works.  After  he  bad  made 
use  of  the  instruction  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of 
pfi'  Tv  i"  ail  Its  forms,  Ik-  proctciU  d  lo  inakr  an  r^say 
bini-»;:li  .n  hiToic  vcrst-  ;  but  whvn  he  coinpared  his 
pri)diJction  with  the  masterpieces  of  Homer,  he  con- 
a^gned  it  to  the  flames.  He  next  tried  lyric  poetry, 
bat  with  no  better  soeeeas ;  and  finally  ttimed  his  at- 
tention to  dratnahr  conijiosit ion  He  claboratt  d  four 
pieces,  or  a  tetralogy,  consisimg  of  three  separate  tra- 
gedies and  one  sstyric  drama :  but  an  accident  in- 
unci  d  him  to  quit  for  over  ihi^  career,  to  which  ho  was 
not  probably  destined.  A  short  time  before  the  fes- 
ttvsl  of  DaeehuB,  when  hit*  piccr-^t  were  to  bo  brought 
upon  thr  sl!»jTt,  he  hsppmod  to  htar  Socrates  conver- 
sing', and  wd!«  so  captivnttMl  by  thu  charms  of  his  man- 
(lor-^  a'l  from  that  moment  to  abandon  poetry,  and  ap- 
ply bioiself  eameatly  to  the  study  o(  philosophy. 
(,^lf«ii.  Var  ffift  .  10.  21.  seqq.  —  Val.  Mai ,  I,  6. 
—  Phil  ,  1 1.  29  )  ni;I.  tlioui^'h  Plato  abandont-d  ins  po- 
etic attempts,  yet  he  still  aUendcd  lo  the  reading  of  the 
poets,  particolarty  Homer.  Aristophanea,  and  Sophron, 
as  his  favoijiitc  occn(iriiion  {Olympiml  ,  Vir  IVnf  ) . 
and  he  appears  to  have  derived  from  ihcm,  in  part,  the 
dramatio  arrangement  of  bis  diati^ea.  It  was  then 
customary  for  vniiri<;  men  who  wrrc  preparing  for  the 
polite  world,  or  to  (li--tn)L;i)i^li  I  h  tin  stives  in  any  man- 
ner, to  attrnd  a  conr-e  in  philosophy  Plato  had  al- 
ready beard  the  tn»lruclions  of  Cratylus,  a  disciple  of 
the  school  of  HeTsclitiis.  (Aristot',  Mctaphya.,  1,  6. 
— Api^l ,  p.  IS.*)  )  Wlitri  Dioi;tiiL'i»,  Oly mpiodorus,  and 
Other  wruora  assert  that  he  did  not  become  a  sclioiar 
of  Cratyloa  till  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  th^  give 
less  credit  lo  Aristotle  nnd  .Xpnlciiis  than  they  deserve ; 
the  former  a  contemporary,  the  latier  drawing  his  in- 
fonnation  from  Spousippus.  {Tenntmann^t  lift  of 
Plato,  EJwards^t  trantl..  p  SIR  ^  :  )  Plat  0  w  as  20 
fears  of  age  when  ho  became  acquaiated  with  Socra- 
tos,  and  be  coniinnod  ft  stated  wciplo  of  tbtt  diilot- 
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opher  for  ihc  tpice  of  t  ight  ymt,  until  ins  deiMof 
the  latter.  During  all  this  penod,  Socratt^  n^^dij 
him  as  one  of  his  most  faiiitful  pupils,  h^h'.  u 
must  have  been  the  task  of  education  m  te^ci  m 
mind,  since  Plato  waa  quite  tt^cha'.  it:,  sad,  u  tdjt 
tion  to  his  eminent  taleois,  posacsaed  oJlgitai  saicm* 
tibility  for  moral  studies,  stiR,  on  the  odiiv  hmi,  't 
was  difficult  for  Socralts  to  .Vd'isfy  the  aspiring  tii 
inquisitive  apiru  of  his  pupil.  In  dli  ius  cotneinuoBi^ 
he  started  queatiooa,  raised  doubts,  and  ilwtn  W 
iiiandtd  new  reasons,  witfioiu  iillowing  i/n.su'f  w bt 
satist"icd  with  lhu».c  already  givtu.  (Vu.  13.— 
Biblioihtk  der  Allen  Lit.)  This  UvehoeM  ud  ku?- 
ity  of  mind  could  not  render  Socrates  dtqtluted 
his  msnner  of  thinking :  so  little,  inde«],  was  ihu  tut 
case,  thai  Plato  already,  in  the  lifitimi  of  SocnUs, 
wroto  dialogues,  in  which  he  introduced  his  isadinai 
the  piincipsl  pMSon,  and  cairiodoii  thsdiseuiiNia 
a  meib  ?;!  'V:"  was  not  entirely  his  own  Min?  irri 
ters  ilunk  thty  ii^ve  discovered  that  Sucuu:$  unt  ^ 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  course  of  PUto,  m  fah^ 
impuline  to  hirn  so  manv*  thinf^  which  be  hac  ic-a 
said.  But  they  c^u  adduce  uq  satisfactoiy  g.-ouctJ  Oi 
conipeient  tcslimony  for  their  conclusion.  'n)ei:iigle 
thing  to  which  th^  appeal  can  prove  DOtiungiKiknni 
becaoae  it  is  amlitgnoQa.  ft  is  said,  that  nhm  Fhtt 
hroujihl  rirw?.rd  hi;  Ly^i-.  in  the  prt?t net  of  Socntei, 
the  laller  tfxclaiaied,  "  By  Hurcules !  boKonnjtktfi 
does  ihe  young  imn  falsely  report  of  me!"  (2%. 

more  pro!>ablt:  opir,iciti,  howevtr, 
is,  that  the  story  is  iticorrectiy  related,  and  thttSocn- 
te-*  merely  alluded  to  the  rich  and  fignndva Kjlt of 
Plato,  as  contrasted  wiih  hu  own  simple  macbuof 
e  X I  session    (  TVnnenHlnn,  Ltfe  of  Pino,  Edit  tr»  v , 
p  324  )    Plato  always  cherished  a  deep  affection lui 
esteem  for  his  master,  and,  when  the  UltuiiiaknN||it 
to  triaU  undertook  to  plead  bis  casse;  bat  ite|MfBd^ 
ty  and  violence  nf  the  judpc*  would  not  pfroitbia  to 
proceed.    After  the  condemnatvoo,  h«  |.rcMQted  bu 
master  with  money  sufficient  to  redeem  his  life,  vhick 
however,  SoTate*  rrfn>-(  (i  to  accept,    Dur.r^  bi  in- 
jjnsoiiuiciil  Plato  atttritUd  him,  and  v*is  prey-ntita 
conversation  whit:li  in  held  with  his  fneadsceoco^ 
ing  the  immortahiy  of  the  soul,  the  sobslsaceef  shith 
he  afterward  committed  to  writing  in  the  btiatMi- 
alogue  entitled  Ph»do,  not,  hovscvcr,  wiiboat  nur 
weaving  his  own  opinions  aiul  language.  (CuiMir 
Cieero,  ie  Nat.  Dear.,  S,  33.)   Upon  the  dsitk  el  Vii 
master  ho  withdrew,  with  several  other  frier.d»of?« 
rales,  to  Megara,  where-  ihey  were  Lo«jjiUt>ly  HiUf' 
tained  by  Euclid,  and  remained  tiil  the  fcmHtk 
.A  tilt  MS  subsided.    Brncker  fay*!,  that  PlaW  reeeiwt 
iii^lrucliua  in  dialectics  frurn  Euclid.   (Hitt.  CvL 
Phtlos. ,  vol.  1 ,  p.  6 1 1 , 633. )    But  no  other  writer  'u\ 
any  reference  to  it.    It  is  rather  prohaMe  ibal  bot^a 
ihdr  philosophical  conversation,-,  soui^l.:  tocariekvi 
to  settle  each  other's  knuwlt  diJc     Hence  Ci«!ti  «- 
laics,  that  the  Mcgarean  philosopher  draw  many  ofbu 
opiitiona  from  Plato.   {Aeadetm.  QuduL,i,Vt  )  IV 
sirous  of  making  himself  inoster  of     tht  v*iMjunir-3 
learning  which  the  age  could  furnish,  PUto,  tlu; 
travelled  into  every  country  which  was  so  far  rul^ 
ened  as  to  promise  hirn  any  recomprn<c  of  bis 
He  first  visncd  lliai  part  of  Magua  Gnecia  whf* » 
celebrated  acbool  of  philosophy  had  been  esuH  tbed 
by  Pythagoras.   According  to  Cicero,  Qumtilisr  ui 
Valerius  Msximus,  the  particular  object  of  to 
was  to  enrich  hi.s  theoretical  knowledge  ;  bnaci'ro- 
ing  lo  Aputeius,  it  waa  with  more  eneciai  nkn^ 
to  morsl  improvement.   It  is  commoiuy  hebiedm 
Plato  became  formally  a  .-cholar  of  the  Pyth»goi«Q», 
and  many  (Kfrtsoas  arc  exprt>««ly  uairied  a*  biaisaci*" 
in  the  doctrines  of  that  sect  of  philo.^o;  hy  Batiiu 
multitude  of  ttachers  is  of  itself  suiTJcitnl  to  eJCW 
auspicion ;  and,  besides,  Plato  most  then  hsvsteis 
tl  Wst  thntjr  jmn  M,mim§  oadoiMr  ic 
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-gjinted  with  the  Pythagorean  lyetem  !on;T  prnvioiis 
II  )m  Italian  voyage.  How  U  «g  Plato  remained  in 
(^(tnflotbe4«MiniiiiMd,«iiw««n  Ik*  aeeonnto  id- 
iiire  to  tlii*  point  are  deficient.  But  so  much  is  cer- 
ttin,  that  lie  did  not  leave  thia  country  before  he  had 
gunii  (be  entire  friendship  of  Iba  fffaiefpAl  Pyihtfo- 
reiM,  of  which  they  aubsequently  gave  most  unequiv- 
ettl  proofs.  From  Italy  Plato  went  to  Cyrene,  a  eel- 
ririted  Gfjsk  eobny  in  Africa.  It  is  not  certain 
vbrthM  be  visited  Sicily  in  passing.  According  to 
.\inilciM«  the  object  of  hi«  journey  was  to  leam  math- 
l  i  jiici  of  Theodoras.  Thin  mathematician,  whose 
kmt,  pcffaaps,  sQrpaa8e<!:  hia  knowledge,  had  given  in- 
MKiim  10  the  young  in  AlhtM  hi  thia  branclt  of  aei- 
tKt;  and  Plalo,  in  ail  proh-t'iility,  merely  wished  now 


locoaiplete  hi^ 


on  this  subject.  (Tennt- 


iliUfe  of  j'Uitn.  Edw.  tr.,  p.  838.)    From  Cy- 
me be  proceeded  to  Kgypt,  and,  in  order  to  travel 
tnth  more  safety  upon  hu  journey  lo  the  laat-namM 
maby.  he  SHumed  the  character  of  a  merchant,  and, 
waiallBref  oi),  pa— ed  thioagli  tlra  kingdom  of  Ar- 
iiunM  MoeiDon.    WfwfUfw  Iw  mmMi  In  obtained 
BifoTOition  frnni  'he  Fijyptian  priesta  concerning  their 
utmMucal  observaiiona  and  calcnlationa.    It  haa 
kanHNrtad  dttl  It  wa*  in  Egypt  that  Plato  acoaired 
an  opin'ons  concpmtng  the  origin  of  the  woHa,  and 
Hned  the  doctrines  uf  transmigration  and  the  immor- 
'tlttr  of  the  soul ;  but  it  ia  more  than  pkobiMo  (hat 
hfi  innti  the  latter  doctrine  from  Soeratea,  and  the 
jomcr  fnm  the  school  of  Pyihagoraa.    It  b  not  like- 
It  ihat  PItto,  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant,  could  have 
sbmnsd  access  to  the  sacred  myateriea  of  Egypt ;  for, 
ntbense  of  Pytbagoras,  the  Egyptian  prieeta  were 
'1       I  f  (7  to  communicate  their  secreS:^  to  '■tri  n 
grri,  liut  «Ten  a  royal  mandate  waa  ecarcely  auiticient 
•isii^inManeft  to  procure  this  indulgence.  Little 
R^rd  n  therefore  due  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
i»rrt  tbat  Plato  derived  his  system  ofpbUoeophy  from 
:»  Egyptians.    (lambikk^  My»t.  JEg.,  1,  2,  p.  3.) 
Tte  Flaio's  stay  in  Egypt  extended  to  a  period  of 
dincen  years,  as  lome  maintsin,  or  even  three  years,  as 
«ltrr»«ute,  is  highly  incredible  ;  especially  as  there  is 
M  Mea  in  his  worka  of  Egyptian  rteearcb.    All  that 
W Mb  OS  of  Egypt  indieatea  at  ifMMtk  very  seanty 
1- iintanre  with  the  subject  ;  and,  a!thoU|gh  he  prais- 
-  'i<e  indusUy  of  the  prieats,  hia  estimate  of  their 
HTtfntific  iitainmento  is  Mrfiom  favourable.  {Refuk., 
I.  p  Wt  )   Nor  is  there  a  better  foundation  Tor  ^np- 
po'ing  that,  during  his  rosidcnco  in  Egypt,  Plato  be- 
came tcquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews, 
tad  enriched  his  system  with  spoils  from  their  sacred 
bioks   (Hutt,  Dem.  Pr  ,  4.  2,  ^  15.—  G«U'»  Court 
of      GrntiUs.)    This  opinion  has,  it  is  true,  been 
onataioed  by  several  Jewiah  and  Cbriatian  writera, 
to  it  tea  lhu»  foonditioii  boyond  mere  eonjeetare ; 
ind  It  i«  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  it  orliTinati  I  n 
that  injodicious  zeal  for  the  honour  of  revelation,  which 
IH  thcM  writers  to  nake  the  Hebrew  scriptures  or 
tTidiiioM  the  source  of  ail  Gentile  wisdom.  After 
hit  E^ptian  travels  Plato  came  to  Sicily,  and  visited 
Straeute  when  he  was  abont  forty  years  of  age.  in  the 
og^v-MNh  Olympiad,  and  in  the  reign  of  Dtonyaiua 
tbeEMw.  According  to  the  atatement  of  att  the  wri- 
ter*      make  mention  of  this  tour,  his  only  object 
»M  10  see  Ulc  volcano  of  Etna ;  but*  from  the  sev<;nib 
iMter  aaetibed  to  Mm.  it  wmild  «e«m  that  bighsr  ob- 
|<*tj  engiged  his  atlention,  and  that  his  wish  was  to 
t^  character  of  the  inhabitants,  their  institu- 
tioaaaad  laws.    At  the  court  of  Dionysius  Plato  be- 
e»n>f  aC']Ttainu>d  wi^h  Dio.  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
t^r.*,  and  Dio  endcnvourcs<i  to  produce  an  influence 
the  mjnd  of  Oionysiua  by  the  conversation  of 
P!«to.   Bot  the  attempt  fikiled.  and  had  nearly  cost 
4»  pWofopher  hia  life.    Dinnystos  waa  highly  in- 
(rr~,:t\  jt  the  result  of  an  argument  ir:  v'^ii -  li  ]:c  ^vns 
"vstMl  by  Plato,  who  took  occaaion  alao  to  advance 


in  the  cour-e  (if  ii  mjhk  Imlrl  ni  d  unpalatable  truths, 
and,  in  the  first  heat  of  his  uasston,  be  would  almost 
Inve  punished  the  bafdibood  of  tbe  phitosopber  wtlk 
death,  unless  Dio  and  .^ristomcnes  had  together  re- 
strained him  from  it.  They  conceived,  therefore,  that 
Plato  could  no  longer  stay  atSyiacuse  without  hazard, 
and  accordingly  secured  a  passage  for  hjn  in  a  ship 
which  was  about  to  carry  home  Polia,  a  Lacedctnoman 
3 mhassador,  or,  according  to  Olyinpiodorus,  a  merchant 
of  AiffM.  Dionyains  nmid  of  it,  and  bnbed  Polis 
eiAer  to  tbrew  nslo  overtKiard,  or,  if  his  eonscfenee 

1  would  noi  allow  hitn  lo  do  that,  to  sell  I  im  ns  a 
He  was  accordingly  sold  by  the  treacherous  Poiis  on 
the  island  of  .£gioa,  which  was  Ibon  jirralved  in  war 
with  .Xthens.  Accordinrj  to  some  writers,  he  waa  sold 
by  tbe  y^ginetans.  A  ceruiu  Anniceris,  from  Cyrens, 
redeemed  him  for  twenty  or  thirtjf  BfaMs.  Plsto*a 
frienda  and  scholars  (according  to  some,  Dio  alone) 
collected  thia  sum  in  order  to  indemnify  Anniceris, 
who,  however,  was  so  noble  minded,  that  with  the 
money  he  porcbaaed  a  garden  in  the  Academy,  and 
preaented  it  to  tbe  phuosophor.  Whan  Plato  had 
coni|  U  Ii  l!  his  travel.'*,  and  had  reached  the  crn!  of 
their  various  dangers  and  calamitiea,  he  returned  to 
Athens,  snd  began  publicly  to  teach  philooophy  in  the 
Academy.  He  had  here  a  garden  from  paternal  inheri- 
tance, which  was  purchased  for  five  hundred  drachma ; 
so  that,  if  the  story  of  Anniceris  be  true,  Plato  mut 
have  had  two  gardens  in  thia  place,  which  also  • 
sage  from  Diogenes  allows  t>a  to  conjeetOTe.  This 
writer  remarks,  thai  Plato  (aught  philosophy  first  in 
the  Academy,  but  afterward  in  a  garden  at  CoUmoa. 
( Diop. ,  8. 5. )  Hia  Academy  soon  Docame  cdabiatad, 
ii:;t!  ^  1-^  nuincrouslv  attended  by  high-bom  and  noble 
young  men :  for  he  had  before,  by  means  of  his  travels, 
and  probably  by  some  poblications.  acquired  a  di»> 
tinrrui^hed  name.  (TmneTttann,  Uft  of  Plato,  Ed%t. 
tra.,  p.  342,  9(q.)  Plato  (aught  in  the  Academy  for  a 
period  of  tarantv-two  years  prior  to  his  second  journey 
to  Syracuse,  which  he  undertook  at  the  instigation  of 
Dio,  who  hoped,  by  the  leaaona  of  the  philosopher,  to 
influence  the  character  of  the  new  ruler  of  .Syracuse. 
This  prince,  it  ia  aaid,  bad  been  brought  up  by  hia 
father  wholly  destitute  of  sn  enlightened  education, 
and  It  'vns  now  the  task  of  Plato  to  f^rm  his  mind  by 
philosophy.  It  seems,  at  the  same  ume,  to  have  been 
the  plan  of  Dio  and  Plato  to  bring  about,  by  phikh 
sophical  instruction,  a  wholesoma  icNNTm  of  the  Sicilian 
constitution,  by  giving  it  a  more  ariatocTstle  ehaiac- 
ter.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  their  intentions^ 
they  were  all  frustrated  by  the  weak  and  foluptoooo 
character  of  T)ionyaioa.  Dio  bseama  the  ohjaet  of  tho 
ivranl'H  suspicion,  and  was  conveyed  away  to  the 
coaat  of  luly,  without,  however,  forfeiting  hi»  t>o«se»> 
aions.  In  this  eonjnnetore  of  aflairv,  Plato  did  not 
long  remain  in  Svnicu.^e,  where  his  position  would  at 
best  have  been  «iii))tpiinu.H.  He  returned  to  Athena, 
but,  in  consequence  of  some  fresh  disagreement  be- 
tween Pionysiua  and  Dio.  with  respect  to  the  pro|ierty 
uf  the  latter,  he  waa  induced  to  take  s  thtid  joavney 
to  Syracuse.  The  reconciliation,  which  it  was  his  ob- 
Mct  to  efllect,  completely  miscarried ;  he  himself  camo 
to  an  open  ruptare  with  Dionysias,  and  only  obtained 
a  free  tl(  iri  .re  from  Sicily  tbrouph  the  active  inter- 
position ol  his  Pyiha(!orean  friends  at  Tarcntum.  It 
doas  not  appear  that  he  took  any  part  in  the  later  con- 
duct of  Sicilian  affairs,  though  his  nephew  and  diaci- 
ple  Speusippua,  and  o(herj>  of  the  Academy,  rendered 
personal  assistance  to  Dio,  in  a  warlike  expedition 
against  Dionysius.  From  this  time  Plato  seems  to 
have  passed  hia  old  age  in  tranquillity  in  his  gsrden, 
near  the  ArilfHiv ,  ri  L'!!:'  '  with  the  instruction  of 
numeroua  disciples,  and  the  prosecution  of  hia  literary 
labonrs.  He  dtad  wluleyct  actively  employed  about 
lii<  |ihi!n«ophical  compositions.    Havinri;  rn^^oveJ  tho 

j  advanuge  of  an  atUetic  ccmatitutioo,  and  lived  all  hu 
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4»J*  tcaifN>r»telj,  b«  arrived  at  tke  eigbt;-6ni,  or,  ac- 
eoraiog  to  ftom*  wriun,  th»  MTcmv^niDili,  ymr  of  hi* 

age,  and  d.'  d,  through  the  mere  decay  of  nature,  in 
the  tint  your  uf  Ui«  lUBih  UlyuiputU.  Ho  pa^fcd  bis 
whole  life  in  a  ttate  3f  celibacy,  and  tbcrcfare  Mt  no 
natural  bcin<,  but  transferred  hit  efiecis  by  wilt  to  his 
friend  Adiatnaotus.  The  grove  and  garden,  which 
bad  been  tbu  scene  of  bis  philosophical  labours,  at  last 
•ftiidod  him  «  sepulchre.  Sutueo  mud  alurs  were 
rroeted  to  his  memory  ;  the  day  of  his  Irirth  long  con- 
iiiujcd  to  bt;  ctlfbraitd  as  a  festival  by  his  follower^  ; 
and  bia  portrait  is  to  thia  day  preaerved  in  gems ;  bui 
the  moat  la»iing  nonnnmu  of  liia  gwuno  an  his 
writings,  whu  h  nare  been  transmitted,  without  mate- 
rial mjury,  lu  ihe  preaent  times. — The  peraonal  char- 
acter of  Plato  has  been  very  differently  represented. 
On  the  one  hand,  his  encomiasts  have  not  failed  to 
adorn  him  wuh  every  excellence,  and  to  express  the 
most  superstinous  veneration  fur  his  memory.  His 
•oemiea,  on  tii«  oUm,  have  not  acrupled  to  load  him 
with  teproacb,  and  chatM  Kiln  with  piaeticM  sbune- 
fuUy  inconsistent  with  we  puniy  and  dignity  of  the 
pbiloaophical  character.  {Alhentau,  11,  p.  607. — 
Du^.  Leert.,  3,  86.)  We  cannot  M  ittplieitly  adopt 
the  panegyrics  of  the  fornirr  is  to  suppose  him  to 
have  been  free  from  human  iraiiues ;  and  we  have  a 
i^Jtt  to  require  much  belter  puMfi  thia  hie  ealumm- 
ators  bete  adduced,  before  we  can  suppose  him  to 
have  been  capable  of  ainkmg,  from  the  sublime  specu- 
btions  of  philosophy,  into  the  mo&t  infamous  vices. 
The  rcproachea  with  which  Plato  has  been  eaaailed.  as 
having  boacted  thai  he  could  supply  their  maiter's  place 
to  the  bereaved  disciples  of  Socraic"*,  but  ill  agrees  with 
(be  pious  afittction  wiih  which  he  bewailed  bis  death, 
•od  ascnbed  to  him,  aa  the  fruits  of  his  lessons,  his 
whole  [ihilo«opliy.  Nor  can  we  helji  thuiking  that  ilicro 
u  much  injustice  in  ibe  charge  brought  agamst  lum, 
of  malice  and  ill  fceliof  loweidi  hia  fellow-scholars ; 
(hoLigh,  at  the  same  time,  we  mnat  admit,  that,  to  all 
tpl>emnces,  he  did  not  caltivate  a  very  intimate  friend- 
•hip  wuh  any  one  among  them,  who  alterward  became 
tUustrioua  m  philosophy  ;  nay,  more,  it  appeal*  that 
be  tevtewed  with  eome  hittemeM  the  doetrhMe  of 
Aristippus,  Antisthcncs,  and  Euclid  To  the  more 
soaring  ilight  of  bt»  own  lofty  views,  their  incomplete 
end  exclostve  notions  must  unquestionably  have  ap- 
peared unworthy  of  the  school  of  Socrates,  and,  as 
they  began  by  alUcking  his  own  system,  it  was  but 
natiir;il  that  Plato  should  retaliate  With  f  —  degree 
of  bittemeaa  and  warmth.  The  by  no  means  exalted 
opinion  entertained  by  Plato  of  bis  philosophical  con- 
temporaries necessarily  becatnc  a  lunlici*  ground  for 
the  cliargti  agaiiii»t  hun  of  overweebiog  baughtioeaa  ; 
and  it  would  even  appear  that  other  ceoaee  exialed  for 
the  inipnfation.  A  certain  contempt  for  the  mass  of 
the  pfcople  isUnda  out  prominenily  enough  in  his  vsri- 
linga,  while  his  commendation  of  pbiloaophy,  as  op- 


to  Gomotra  senae,  might  easuy  have  been  taken 
•e  pmonal.   Beaidea  all  tbis,  the  splendoar  of  his 

school,  especially  when  compared  wiiii  ihe  simplicity 
and  even  poverty  of  the  Socraiic,  seems  to  have  be- 
tokened ndegraeof  pralanaion  end  display,  which  nat- 
orally  brought  upon  it  the  ridicule  of  ihe  comic  wri- 
tora.  It  cannot  b«  duuembled,  that  Plato  gave  to 
phitoaophv  and  to  human  culture  in  fMienl  e  tenden- 
cy towards  ornament  and  refinement,  a  splendour  of 
lanj^uagc  and  form,  far  rtwovcd  from  liie  pristine  se- 
venty and  rigour,  and  greatly  favouring  the  fast-giow- 
iog  apiiit  of  effeminicy*  Uis  school  was  less  a  school 
Mbaidy  dakda  for  all,  than  of  polished  culture  for  the 
higher  cIdiMi,  who  bad  no  oiner  object  than  to  en- 
buKO  the  enjoyment  of  their  pnvUegea  and  wealth. 
This  lenaifc,  however,  doea  not  ao  much  apply  to 
Pl;,tii  ns  to  the  agn  in  which  he  I  vcd,  and  to  vvlji.  h 
oothiDg  else  v^aa  left  than  to  inodtrate  and  retard  the 
-  of  mmdity  by  ita  fartelleeninl 
W7) 
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I  iightenmetit.    {RtUer^  ihttory  ^  I'hlotofkf^  wi. 
i  p.  ]52,  Eng.  <r.)— Sevetal  anecdetca  ara  ptwmtd, 
I  which  rellert  honour  upon  the  moral  principk*  lui 
I  character  of  Pialo.    Sucn  was  hi*  corouiatMl  of 
r,  that,  when  he  was  lifiitf  op  his  baiid  to  coma 
IS  servant  for  some  ofFence.  perceiving  LninJ  4c;r. 
he  kept  his  arm  fixed  m  that  posture,  Mid  tuA  le  i 
friend,  who  at  that  moment  asked  him  whu  iw  km 
doing,  "  I  am  pnoiahing  a  paaiiaoaie  iBB9.''>-At  u. 
other  time,  he  anid  to  one  of  hit  davat,  *1  wosU 
cliastise  you  if  I  wcr«  i,ot  in^ry."— .\t  the  01yc;:.c 
gamea  be  bappeoad  to  pass  a  day  with  lODeitjiiM^ 
who  were  much  ddi^ited  with  hia  eaaf  aai  ttUi 
convrr-sation,  but  were  no  farther  informed  coLctmiag 
bim  Uiau  that  his  name  was  PUiu ;  for  be  iiid  {xu- 
poaely  avoided  saying  anything  respecting  Socniu  ot 
the  Academy.   At  parting,  he  invited  ihem,  wbeo  tbe; 
should  visu  Athens,  to  take  up  theii  resuUocs  it  ku 
house.    Not  long  afterward  they  accepted  hu  uitiu- 
tion,  and  were  consteooalv  eDtattaioad.  DonytiNe 
suy,  they  requested  that  he  would  hMiotea  ikiai  to 
his  namesake,  the  famoua  philosopher,  aut  i6o«  tkm 
his  Academy.    PUto,  amtliog,  said, "  I  in  tiie  ^ttm 
you  wiah  to  eae.**  The  diacovetf  aofprnd  ihem  ei- 
crpf?  nf^lv  ;  for  ihcy  could  not  easily  pctnMle  ikoi- 
seives  that  so  eminent  a  phil&aopber  would  coiiduccoi 
to  cooverae  so  familiarly  with  strangen.  (^ii*^ 
For.  Hisi .  4.  9  )— When  Plato  was  told  iliai  bw m- 
mies  were  busily  employed  in  circulaung  repoiutob 
disadvantage,  ho  said,  "  I  wtU  live  sa  liu.  Dooe  tUl 
believe  them."— One  of  hia  iineods,  remaduig  ite  lis 
seemed  as  dednras  to  leem  hJasaelf  aateiaiatikB, 
asked  him  how  long  be  intended  to  be  i  sc'i.t'.:. 
"  As  long,"  replied  be,  "  aa  1  am  not  askiut^  u>  fiv* 
wiser  and  be(t«r.*'-'It  w  freoi  the  wniii>g>  «f  Pitts 
chiefly  that  we  are  to  form  a  judgment  of  bi»nent»& 
a  philosopher,  atid  of  liie  service  which  he  rcod£r«i  is 
acieaee.    No  one  can  be  conversant  with  ikie  wiiih 
out  perceiving  that  hia  actiona  alwara latUiidaWMf 
tincture  of  that  poetical  spirit  whica  he  dimiatd  k 
his  first  productions.    This  is  the  j^rincifd  pooDd  cf 
thoae  lo(9  tneemioma  which  both  ancieiit  sod  oo^a 
entice  have  paasad  npeb  hia  style,  and  {onicQbdf  d 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  iit  J  l^y  Cxra, 
wbo,  treating  of  the  subject  of  diction,  s^)», 
Jupiter  were  to  apeak  in  the  Greek  tongue,  be  aocli 
uae  the  language  of  Plato.''    (De  Onl  ,  3.  tO.)- 
TTie  accurate  Slagirite  describes  it  as  "A  middle  sf*- 
cies  of  diction,  between  verse  and  prose."  {Ana^ 
ap.  Laert.)    Some  of  his  dialogues  ate  eiani^  t| 
such  sublime  and  glowing  conceptions,  m  fuam 
with  such  copious  diction,  and  tlow  in  «o  hi.TnODW 
a  rhythm,  that  they  may  be  truly  prououiKed  iugb-H 
poeiiceL   Evan  la  the  ducoaaiee  of  sbsinct  wbwu, 
ihe  language  of  Plato  is  often  clear,  simple,  and  fiiLfc 
harmony.    At  oibcr  timfca,  however,  he  become  tnt- 
j  gid  and  swelling,  and  involves  himself  in  obsconu* 
which  were  cithtr  the  offspring  of  a  lofly  fwej* « »»■ 
rowed  from  the  Italic  school.    Several  »iicil>tOW> 
have  noticed  these  blemishes  in  the  writings  of  Phw. 
The  same  inequality  winch  ia  ao  ajppina^ » '^^J' 
of  Plato,  may  also  be  otMarved  «  hu  tmof^ 
\VU\]o  ho  adheres  to  the  echool  of  SocraUf,  lad  <> 
counea  upon  moral  topica,  h«  is  much  mm  ^iom 
thaiswhao  ha  leeee  hianetf  with  Pjrtha^ns, idi^ 
struse  speculations. — The  dialogues  ''^ ''^'"''li* 
treat  of  varioua  subject*,  and  were  written  wiiiMW- 
ent  views,  are  classed  by  the  encienu  nndei  lie 
heads  of  didacltc  and  inquintire.    The  didicut  »« 
subdivided  into  Mptcvlutitt  (including  pAyrrfl  »t» 
logical),  and  practical  (coroprehcudmg  i'  »t» 
IttiMiy   The  aecend  daaa,  tU  uaw^iun,  ,>  tUw:- 
tented  by  tenna  taken  from  the  athleiic a^Jj^' 
lid  into  thp  gymnoMtic  and  agonisht.  ThcduW'^ 
i  termed  gymnaatic  were  unsgmed  (o  bo  aimilax  ^  ^ 
'  ndmnaBhiUvidtdiaiethaMMili;(pii» 
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mnbling  the  teaching  of  the  rudimontt  of  the  art) ; 
mA  4»  fmnatie  (••  trwDresented  by  •  skmnieh,  or 
Artrf  of  |)fsAeiwey).   Tne  ogowtttc  Acfogues,  stip- 

■  '-r  1  rr>*-rnMe  iho  cmnhat,  were  cither  endtictk  (as 
ttii»hi\img  »pecimeDe  of  skill),  or  anatreptic  (m  pre- 
flMlHf  UN  epwlade  of  t  perfect  ie/eai).  Tnatetd  of 
this  whimsical  classification,  they  may  morp  properly 
be  diTided  into  pkuneal^  logical,  tihxral,  and  poititcai. 
—The  writings  of  ntlO  were  originally  colleeted  1^ 
Hermodorus,  one  of  his  pupils.  One  circumstance  it 
ti  particularly  necessary  to  remark  :  that,  among  other 
things  which  Plato  received  from  foreign  philosophy, 
ImwM  COtOful  to  bORDW  tlw  Mt  Of  COBMOilOff  hit  leal 

apMoM.  ,  Hi*  {netiiMlian  tamwH  thio  Itnid  of  con- 

erjlmcnt  appears  from  the  obscure  larif"i  icp  which 
ab«rands  m  his  writings,  and  may  indeed  be  learned 
from  his  own  mpnu  ■aoBniona.  **  It  li  •  difficalt 
thing,"  he  obserres,  to  discover  tha  nature  of  the 
Cmlor  of  the  unirerse ;  and,  hcing  dineovercd,  it  is 
ia|MinMo,  and  wonM  e?en  be  impioii<<,  to  eipose  the 
toeeniy  to  va!g«r  vmlersUndin^."  This  concealed 
method  of  philosophizing  he  was  induced  to  adopt  from 
»  regird  to  personal  safely,  and  from  motives  of  vani- 
ty. (£fi^cU'«  HtMar^  of  Pkilo$opkv,  ToL  1.  p.  206, 
loff.) — PItlo.  by  his  phiiosophieal  oaooatfea,  and  the 
tnfH-riority  of  his  natural  talents,  was  placed  on  an 
eounertce  which  gave  him  a  commanding  view  of  the 
systems  of  his  contemporariea,  witbovt  ollowinf  him 
to  hf  involved  in  llieir  prejudices  {fiofhiifa,  vol.  S, 
p  252,  S66,  ed.  Bn.—  CTOivl  ,  p  346,  886 )  He 
alwiys  coaaidand  meoretical  and  practical  fdiiloBo- 
piiy  as  formmg  eaaential  parte  of  the  same  whole  ; 
nd  thought  it  was  only  by  means  of  true  philosophy 
thit  human  nature  could  attain  its  proper  perfection. 
[Dt  H^b.^  vol.  7.  p.  76,  ed.  Hit  critical  «e- 

^oantatieo  tsith  naeeding  systems,  and  hi*  own  ad* 
'•rU^e<t.  enabled  Plato  to  r.jnn  more  adequate  no- 
tkxu  uf  ibe  proper  end,  extent,  and  character  of  phi- 
jbaophy.  Philosophy  iw  defined  to  be  science,  ]Mop- 
pt't  »o  called  The  source  of  knowledge  he  pronoun- 
cfd  lo  be,  i»ot  lb©  evidence  of  our  seisse",  which  are 
'jempied  with  contingent  matter,  nor  yet  the  under- 
ttrndtng,  but  Reason  {Phttio,  vol.  1,  p.  ed 
Btf  ),  whose  object  is  that  which  is  invariable  anda^- 
tr'nJ/:  (TO  dvTur  ii>. —  Pherdr.,  vol    10,  p    247.  ed. 

Bif  ).  He  held  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  in  the 
MM  of  oortain  nnafe  mImo  (iNi^^a),  whfeh  fyna  the 

!  jsTs  of  our  conceptions,  and  the  clnn'  t  is  nf  our  prac- 
4*c*l  resolutions.  To  these  lAtat,  as  he  ttnncd  them 
(the  eternal  Tapm^nyfiara,  types  and  models  of  all 
ibinjrH.  and  (111-  j  or  principles  of  our  knowledge), 
we  refer  the  iiuuute  variety  of  individual  objects  pre- 
sented lo  as  (to  &iretpov  and  ra  iro^?.u).  Hence  it 
lottawa*  tlMt  all  these  details  of  knowledge  are  not  the 
raieha  of  expcrrence.  bat  only  developed  by  it.  The 
»oiil  recollects  I'hc  i  ieas,  in  proportion  as  ii  becomes  ' 
icqoamtcd  with  their  copies  (^ftoiiiyiora),  with  which 
tW  werM  im  ffilad ;  the  yreeaaa  beiiig  tbat  of  iwaHtn; 
TO  mmd  the  circuinstbnceu  of  a  state  of  pre-existmce 
iPhmde,  vol.  1.  p  74,  75.  — •  PAtfrfr.,  vol.  10,  p.  249  ) 
laaaaracb  as  the  objects  thus  preseiMad  to  die  mind 
eorroapODd  in  part  with  it»  idm.t,  thcv  mn«t  have  some 
pnociple  in  common  ;  that  principle  m  the  Divinity, 
wbn  ha«  formed  these  external  objects  after  the  model 
•f  tiae  idaaa,  {Da  Repnk,  6,  vol.  7,  p.  116,  naa. — 
Tim  ,  vol.  9,  p.  948  )   Sadi  sre  tfie  foridimental  deO' 

irin*  f  of  the  ph  i  i  'i  bv  of  Plato  ;  in  arcordance  with 
wtuci'  be  placed  the  pnrHrtple*  uf  identity  and  contra- 
dicti—  muMnt  the  highest  laws  of  philosophy  (Pl«ifr., 
rol  10.  p  986,  330. -De  Repub  ,  6,  vol  7.  p  193. 
vkc. ),  and  drew  a  diatinction  b^wecn  Empirical  knowl- 
nije  and  Rational ;  the  one  being  derived  from  the 
Int^llectaal,  the  other  from  the  External  world  («6<t- 
MK  aicfiirf^f  voi/rrff >  :  making  the  latter  the  only 
me  object  of  philosophy — The  division  of  philosopi.v 
M*  L«gie  (Dialeettca),  MeUpbyaica  (Phyaiotogy  <» 


PhyKCs),  and  Morals  (the  Political  Science),  has  b««n 
principalhr  bfooglit  ahoat  1^  Pbto  {Sextua  mi.  Math., 
7,  16),  who  dewhf  laid  down  the  chief  attrihotes  of 

I  If  ii  of  these  sciences,  and  their  mutual  dependen- 
cies, and  distinguished  aleo  between  the  analytical  and 
synthetiea)  metnodt.  Philosophy,  thcvefeie,  ia  under 
great  obligation  to  him,  qumd  formam.  She  is  no 
less  indebted  to  him  for  the  lights  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  above  parts  coneidmnd  aepaiaiely ;  though  he  did 
not  profess  to  deliver  a  system  of  each,  but  continu- 
ally excited  ihc  attention  of  others,  in  order  to  farther 
discoveries, — Plato  considered  the  soul  to  be  a  seli^ 
acting  energy  (avrd  iavrd  aivo^v.—Dt  heg-t  10,  vol. 

9,  p.  88,  ae.fq  ) ;  and,  viewed  aa  conhinM  with  the 
body,  he  distinguished  in  it  two  parts,  the  rational 
(Aoy«rr(ird{-  vorf),  and  the  irrational  or  animal  (d/o. 
ytOTtafv  or  kindvft^tK&»\  mntaally  corrected  by  a 
sort  of  middle  term  or  r»)  ■&v[ioeiit^).  The  an- 
imal part  has  its  origin  in  ihu  imprisonment  of  the 
soul  in  the  body  ;  the  intellectual  siill  retains  a  con* 
sciousneas  of  the  Ideaa,  whereby  it  is  capable  of  re- 
turning to  the  happy  condition  of  spirits.  In  Plato 
we  discover  siso  a  more  complete  oiscriinmation  of 
the  faculties  of  knowledge,  sensation,  and  volition  {Da 
Repub.y  4,  vol  6,  p  867,  ed.  Bip  ),  with  adotraMa 
remarks  on  t'n  ir  nj  -  r v.  ons,  and  on  the  different  spe- 
cies of  perception,  of  sensation,  of  motives  determin 
ing  the  will,  as  well  as  the  relstions  between  Ihooghl 
and  speech  {Thea-l ,  ed  Strph.,  p.  189,  E  ,  "71^ 
Philel ,  p.  38,  D  ) — Plato  has  rendered  no  less  ser- 
vice to  philosophy  hv  afTording  it  the  first  sketch  of  the 
laws  of  thought,  the  rules  of  propositions,  of  coneltt- 
sions,  and  proof,  and  of  the  analytic  method  r  the  dia* 
tinction  drawn  between  the  Universal  (Koivtti)  and 
Sobatanea  {oixria) ;  and  the  Particular  and  the  Acci* 
dental.  He  diligently  investigated  the  ehaneterictiec 
cf  Tri :'h,  and  detected  the  signs  of  the  phenomenon 
or  apparcHl  Truth.  To  him  we  owe  the  first  aiit;mpt 
at  the  construction  of  a  philosophical  language  (in  the 
Cratylus) ;  the  first  development  of  an  abstract  idea 
of  knowledge  and  science  ;  the  Srst  logical  statement 
of  the  properties  of  Matter.  Form.  Substance,  Acci- 
dent, Cause  and  Effect,  of  Natural  and  Independent 
causes  of  Reality  (ro  5v),  and  of  Amaient  Reality 
{^tvoutvoi')  ;  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  Divinity, 
as  a  Being  eminently  good,  with  a  more  accurate  indue* 
tien  of  the  IKvme  Attrihotes,  especislly  the  moral  once; 
accompanied  by  remniks  on  the  popular  religion,  and 
an  essay  towaros  a  demonstration  of  the  «xistenc«  of 
Rod  by  reasonings  drawn  fromCoimoiogv.   (D<  Lfg  , 

10,  vol.  9.  p  m  ;  19.  vol  fl,  p  229.  — PAj/<6  ,  vol. 
4,  p.  iii  —  Epinomh.,  vol.  9,  p.  254,  teqq  )  He 
represents  the  Divinity  as  the  author  of  the  world,  in- 
asmuch ss  he  introduced  into  rude  matter  (Wf— td 
dttop^ov)  order  and  harmony,  by  moulding  it  after 
the  Idnm.  and  conferring,  together  with  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion, a  harmonious  body,  governed,  as  in  the  case  of 
inditidnal  animals,  by  a  rational  spirit.  (Tennemanmt 
Manual  of  Philcs.,  p  110,  .ifiji  .  Johnstmix  trans!.) 
—  In  theok^,  the  fnndaiaenial  doctrine  of  Plato,  as 
of  all  other  ancient  ph  losopbeia*  is,  that  from  noUiinc 
nothing  cnn  proceed  This  universal  aJttom,  appUad 
not  only  to  the  infinite  efficient,  but  to  the  material 
cause,  Plato,  in  his  Tim^iMis,  assumes  as  the  ground  of 
hi*  reaaoiHiig  concemi^g  the  origin  of  the  worid«  Ib 
this  dhilogne.  which  eomprehends  hhi  wliote  doeimw 
on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  universe,  matter 
is  so  manifestly  spoken  of  ss  eternally  ccexisting  with 
God,  that  this  part  of  his  doctrine  could  not  have  been 
mistaken  by  80  iniuiy  learned  and  able  writers,  had 
they  not  been  seduced  by  the  desire  of  establishing  a 
coincidence  of  doctrine  between  the  writings  of  Plate 
and  Moses  It  is  certain  that  neither  Cicero  (iloodL 
Quajt ,  1.  6),  nor  Ap"1ei«s  (1,  p  184).  nor  Ateinofis 
(c  12),  nor  even  th'-  "  i''  r  <  t  [onientator  Chnli  nl  ut, 
ooderslood  their  master  m  any  other  sense  than  as  ad- 
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two  faamry  and  incorruptible  pcinciplei*  Qo4 
ind  luitcr.  The  {^•a^«»aguil  quoted  by  ttMMe  who inuii- 
Uiii  the  coiilnry  opinion  arc  by  no  meana  sufficient 
for  Uieix  fiupo9t.~-M.Mw,  according  to  Plato,  ta  an 
•twaal  ud  infiiite  piiiMiple.  Hit  doelnne  on  thtt 
bead  ia  thu«  explained  by  Cicero  (Acad.  Quu*t.,  1, 
6)  :  "  Matter,  froin  wbicb  ali  tiuuir.s  arc  produced  aod 
Jbrmed,  ia  a  anbatanc*  without  lonn  or  quolitjrt  hut 
capable  of  rcceivmg  all  forma  and  undergoing  every 
kind  ol  chatige ;  in  which,  however,  it  never  sufiers 
•nnihilatioo,  but  merely  a  aolution  of  ita  parla,  which 
MO  in  thoir  noUue  iofioiteij  diviaible,  ntA  move  m 
pOTtiofw  of  apteo  which  an  alao  iofinitely  uidiTisibte. 
Wlun  ibat  principle  which  we  call  quoliiy  is  moved, 
•ud  acta  upoa  matter,  it  undergoea  an  entire  chance,  1 
«ad  thow  fofOM  aio  pioducod  bom  which  umm  Uie  | 
divoniBed  and  coherent  sy»trrn  of  tho  universe  "  ' 
This  docinne  Plato  unioys  at  Wge  m  hi»  i'linafua,  . 
tod  particularly  insists  on  the  notion,  that  matter  has 
originally  no  form,  but  is  capable  of  receiving  any.  ) 
He  cati^  It  the  uioUmr  and  rt,cc^uciu  of  lonns,  by  the  i 
anion  of  winch  with  matter  the  universe  btcomes  per- 
coptiblo  to  the  aossoa ;  and  nuioUiD*  that  (he  vioible 
woiU  OWM  tit  form  to  tho  energy  of  the  divine  btel- 
lectual  nature — It  wa»  nUo  a  doctrine  of  Plato,  that 
there  ia  in  matter  a  noceaaarjTT  but  blittd  and  re/racto- 
ijf  force ;  and  that  hence  uitee  «  propenai^r  in  met- 
ler  to  di^'OrJer  and  dcforinitv,  which  ia  tlie  cause  of 
•U  the  iinp«rf&ciu>a  tiiul  ^ppc^rti  in  liut  wortis  of  God, 
•nd  the  origin  of  evil.  On  this  subject  Pleto  writes 
with  wonderful  obscurity  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  trace  his  conceptions,  he  appears  to  iiave  thought, 
that  matter,  from  its  nature,  resists  the  will  of  the  Su- 

Eme  Artificer,  ao  that  be  caooot  perfectly  execute 
deeigot  t  end  that  thie  ie  the  cause  of  die  mixture 
of  ^ood  and  evU  which  is  found  in  the  material  world. 
The  principle  opposite  to  matter,  m  the  ayatcra  or  i 
Photo,  i*  <?«d.  rie  tau^t  that  there  ia  u  ioleUigent  j 
cause,  which  ia  the  origin  of  all  spiritual  being,  and  , 
the  former  of  the  material  world.  The  nature  of  thu  i 
great  Bring  he  pronounced  c  (Jitltcnli  to  diecovor,  and, 
when  discovered,  impossible  to  divulge.  The  exist-  j 
ence  of  God  ho  inferred  from  the  marks  of  iatelliijiencc 
which  appear  in  ihe  lorm  and  arrangeiiicnt  of  bodies 
in  the  viaibte  world ;  and,  from  (he  unuy  of  the  mate- 
rial ayatem,  be  condoded  that  the  mind  by  which  it 
was  t  ir[:i«d  must  lie  one.  God,  accordinu  lo  Plato,  is 
Ihc  ^uprcuie  Intelligence,  incorporeal,  without  begin- 
ning, end,  or  change,  and  capable  of  being  perceived 
only  by  the  mind.  The  Divme  Reason,  the  eternal 
region  of  Ideas  or  forms,  Plato  speaitB  of  as  having  al- 
ways existed,  and  as  the  Divine  principle  which  ostab- 
liebed  the  order  of  the  world.  He  appears  to  have 
conceived  of  this  principle,  ss  distinct  not  merely  from 
matter,  but  Irotn  ihe  ctlicient  cause,  and  as  eternally 
coataining  within  itaelf  Ideas,  or  intelligible  forme, 
which,  flowing  from  (he  fotrautn  of  the  divioe  esaenee, 
hare  in  llu-in>ielves  a  real  exigence,  and  wiiich,  in  the 
fortaaiton  of  the  viaible  world,  were,  by  the  energy  of 
the  efficient  caoae,  onitcd  to  matter,  to  produce  sensi- 
ble bodies. — It  wa»  nnoilu  r  doctrine  in  the  Platonic 
system,  that  the  Deiiy  formed  I  bo  material  world  after 
a  perfect  archetype,  which  had  eternally  subsisted  in 
hit  Keaeon,  end  endued  it  with  a  aoul.  *'  Uod,"  aayi 
he,  *■  produced  mind  prior  in  time  aa  well  as  in  exeeW 
ence  to  the  body,  that  the  laiu  r  might  be  Mjbjecl  to 
he  former. — Prom  that  substance,  which  is  indiviMible 
•nd  alwaya  the  eame,  end  from  that  which  is  corporeal 
«nd  divimble,  he  compounded  a  third  kind  of  sub- 
siaucei,  participating  in  the  nature  of  both  " — Thie 
substance,  which  is  not  e(emal,  hot  produced,  and 
which  derives  the  superior  part  of  its  nature  from  God, 
and  the  inferior  from  matter,  Plato  supposed  to  bo  the 
animating  principle  in  the  universe,  pervading  and 
•d§fmiu|  all  things.  Tbia  third  principle  in  nature  i«, 
fa  Iho  nolooie  eysten,  iofonoc  to  Ibo  Deity,  being  de- 
It?! 


lived  from  (het  OiuM  Rsmm  whidi  i»  Cbt  ol 
(he  Ideol  world ;  Iwiehi  differing  lundamenuuj  tiwn 
the  Stoical  doctrine  of  the  «oui  uf  liu  «otld,  wbici 
auppoaetl  the  eeaence  of  the  JXvum  oatare  difuiU 
thraogh  the  onivtrM.  It  b  orilsel.  from  tbu  Ktofint 
of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  conceniing  God  ini  lije  twil 
of  liie  world,  that  it  differa  matciiaily  froa  tka  dw- 
ttine  of  the  Trinity  afterwud  MMifM  iQl»ilttCb» 
tian  Church.  Plato  did  not  suppose  three  s-jbsu-  cti 
in  one  divuiC  e^i>ciK;e,  separaie  from  iua  vmiAt  moM- 
but  uught  that  the  ^yo(,  or  Reason  of  God,  ii  ib 
aest  of  the  iotelhgdile  world  or  of  Ideas,  and  that 
soot  of  the  world  w  a  third  aubordioate  mast,  tcai- 
pounded  of  intelligence  and  maiur.  In  ibe  Itogvip 
of  Plato,  the  uiuveiae,  being  anuiatcd  by  a  ami  eM 
proeeoda  from  God,  is  the  Soo  of  God ;  airi.wwil 
[laris  of  nature,  particularly  the  kavtnly  bodies  m 
God«.  Hu  probably  conceived  many  tuborditxlt  di- 
vinitiea  to  have  been  produced  at  the  came  timaviA 
the  soul  of  the  world,  ami  irrui-mtd  liiai  u.t  Suprtxe 
Being  appointed  them  to  me  cuarge  ol  l&ii&iL^  ukuiil 
bodies,  and  superintending  the  visible  world :  t  doc- 
trine which  he  aeema  to  have  borrowed  imn  tiw  I\ib- 
agoreans,  and  paiticolarly  from  Timni  the  Locnto. 
— Plato  appears  to  have  taught,  that  Utc  soul  of  du 
ia  derived  by  emaoaUoo  from  Qod;  but  (bat  tewi- 
■naiioo  was  not  immodisio,  hot  tbraogk  Aa  'v» 
vention  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  was  itxlf  de- 
based by  some  material  aduuzlure ;  and,  coiBeqt>cntiT, 
that  the  human  aoul,  receding  farther  Irom  tfat  Fmi 
Intelligence,  is  inferior  in  percefttion  to  liie  soji  of  i-s 
world.  He  leachca.  also,  in  exprt&s  leniu.  ibt  cii- 
trine  of  the  iounoriality  of  the  ration^  aoal;  btba 
has  rested  the  proof  of  (his  dootnns  opsa  aqpMM 
drawn  from  the  more  fanciful  parts  of  his  mtesk  Fr 
example:  In  nature,  all  things  teraiinale  irii.artoo- 
irarics ;  the  atate  of  sleep  temuoatea  iti  tbi  of  «»■ 
king;  and  the  reverse :  oolifo«kdsfaidsaihadl«lh 
in  life.  TTic  soul  is  a  simple  indivisible  tobstiKe, 
arid  therefore  incapable  of  dissolutioa  orconvpiioa. 
The  objects  to  which  it  natonily  adheres  ire  ^nntcal 
nnd  incorruptible  ;  therefore  its  nature  is  so.  Ailatf 
knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  reminiscence  of  iins 
contemplated  in  a  prior  state:  as  the  soul  nuit  Un 
existed  before  this  hfe,  it  is  probable  u  will  caausai 
to  oziat  after  it.  Life  being  the  conjoactisii  of  At 
aoul  with,  the  body,  death  is  nothing  more  ibn  ibct 
separation.  Whatever  is  the  princuw  of  bmuod  losa 
be  inoapoblo  of  destroetioo.  8odk  is  the  ssbMacf^ 
the  aigvuneuts  for  the  immortality  of  the  sool, coottn- 
ed  in  the  celebrated  dialogue  of  the  Pbedo.  It » 
happy  for  monkind  dMt  their  bdbf  of  tUi  bfomn 
doctrine  rests  upon  firmer  proiirds  than  ibis  hti* 
reasomng.  (EnjicUi's  History  oj  PhloMopki/.  ^  h 
p.  229,  ae^o.)— The  interesting  research  which  Pliw 
carried  so  fsr,  respecting  the  SepceiBe  Goad,  bhait 
lotheeahjeetofMonb.  ViTtoehedafisedbbib 
imitation  of  God,  or  the  effort  of  man  to  attain  ton»- 
aeiablaoce  of  his  original ;  or.  in  other  lentkii,  i  uikiwi 
and  harmony  of  all  our  principles  and  actions  tcttn- 
to  reason,  whence  rc.«ults  the  highest  t'ogrw  «■ 
bappuiess.  V  irtue  is  one,  but  compounded  ui  tm; 
enwflts :  Wisdom,  Courage  or  Constancy,  Trmfxr- 
aiiec,  and  Justice ;  which  are  otherwise  tenoid  iM 
fooT  cardinal  virtues,  fcjuch  virtues  he  de«liWH» 
aribinij  out  o(  an  independence  of.  and  >j})efi<«'T 
the  influence  of  the  senaea.  In  bis  practical  ji'^ 
phy  Plato  blended  a  right  prirKiple  ei  moral  li'^piw* 
with  a  spirit  of  gentU  lu-i'.s  and  luimonity  :  uid  nl^'^'* 
tion  be  dMcribed  as  a  liberal  cultivation  and  mortldisr 
eipline  of  tho  samd.  PoNiiea  be  defined  to  b<  ibt  ap- 
plication, on  a  great  scale,  of  the  lans  of  moral^;  • 
society  being  compuned  of  individuals,  at»d  therefc" 
under  aimilar  ob^gatiooa ;  and  its  end  to  1 
and  cofword.  In  giving  a  skctrb  of  hia  Ae^UicM 
govemod  ■ceitfdwg  to  reason,  Pbto  hid  JWMW 
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•II  fve  10  A.v  characUr  and  the  political  difficulties  of  ' 
the  Urcek*,  conDeciiiig  at  the  same  tuiiii  the  discu»> 
MM  of  ibra  lab^Act  witn  hi*  metaphysical  omtiioM  rc- 

*pfctinr»  the  soul,  l^-•auty  he  considcrrd  to  lie  tho  sen- 
sible tepreseniation  of  moral  and  physical  perfection ; 
consequently  ii  is  one  with  Truth  and  Goodness,  and 
inspires  lovo  which  leads  to  virtni",  forming  what  is 
cmlird  Platonic  lo»e.    {Tennemann,  Manual,  p.  117.) 

I.  GtmtnU  Vkw  0/  the  PhUosopkji  of  Plato. 

It  ivqmroa,  faidootf ,  eonaidimblo  knowtedfo  of  dM 

jiisforv  of  philosophy  to  appreciate  the  whole  influeiicr 
which  Plato  has  exevcised  upon  the  human  mmd ;  t 
ad,  olfll  more,  a  thorough  acqoomtanee  with  hb  works  j 
to  comprehend  their  real  scope  and  de[>ih.     Il  13, 
therefore,  nut  Burpn»ing  that  such  an  erroneous  eslt-  j 
Kte  of  his  character  should  genenllY  piovail;  so  that, 
as  Schlciermachcr  well  ohscrves  (Prtf.  to  Introd.  lo' 
1haIogue»),  his  hriUi<iiit  pa^^xages  should  hare  dazzled 
xhf  eves  of  atndonts  until  they  forgot  that  in  the  mind 
of  Plato  tbeao  wore  but  resuiig  stonea  and  reliefe  (do* 
mmr^  eoncoaaiona  10  human  weakneaa)  lo  etiaUo 
the  mind  to  ascend  to  a  fsr  higher  range  of  thought. 
Aod  jet  there  are  ceruio  eras  in  the  history  of  hu- 
■an  reason,  bi  wbfeb  the  opeiatiOQ  of  Platonism  comes 
tot  in  a  form  too  striking  to  permit  any  doubt  of  its 
power  or  disrespect  to  its  memory.    Il  was  ^ouitlbiiis 
more  than  eloqiieiieOMid  Isnqr  which  Cicero,  perplexed 
aa  bo  aometiroee  eeema  to  be  with  the  dialectical  ma- 
Bworreo  of  Plato,  diaeorered  m  thote  theories  through 
wh;ch  he  proposed  to  conduct  the  spirit  of  philosopliy 
Bio  Rome.   It  was  not  mere  insenuitv  and  abstraction 
wbieli  ibdoeod  the  mfotmera  or  heathenism  to  adopt 
hi<s  name,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Augtistin*  (Dc  Civtt 
Pet,  8,  10),  *' reeentiorts  quique  phtlotopht  mbUttxi- 
fwilM  PUtto  stctttndiu  placHtt,  nolucrint  »t  did 
Pertpaieticox  out  Aradrmico-i,  scd  /'/(//oniroJt."  Some- 
thing more  Ibaa  ordinary  reason  (and  so  the  wisest 
Christians  always  thought)  must  have  informed  that 
apvit  wbwb,  after  Ijring  dormant  for  three  centuries, 
mo  T«fliiaettaied  fn  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  and 
entered  into  that  body  of  rationalism  which,  whether 
onder  the  name  of  Gnosticiam  or  the  Alexandrean 
School,  rcMe  up  by  the  side  of  the  true  faith,  to  wro»> 
tic  with  its  untried  strength,  and  to  bring  out  its  full 
(arm,  in  precision,  by  struggles  with  .m  antagonist  like 
Itoelf     Once  more,  at  the  revival  of  literature,  Plato 
was  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  new  philosophical 
spirit,  which  was  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke  of  Romanism, 
and  with  it  the  law  of  Christianity.    Wherever  Plato 
boo  led,  ho  baa  elevated  and  imfuoved  the  human  mind. 
He  has  beott  feltowed  toe  far—faither  than  the  Cbria- 
tian    may  follow  fii.n  ,  i.r  il  many  fatal  errors  have 
been  sheltered  under  hin  name.    But  those  which 
bate  Molly  sprung  from  him  have  been  ettors  of  the 
hr>art;  eiTors  which  haye  not  degraded  human  nature, 
nor  iufiud  the  principle  of  Ttrtue.    Even  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  later  academics  ofTere  no  esception,  for  it 
had  00  aathority  whatever  in  the  general  principles  of 
Rato.    Enthusiasm,  mysticism,  and  fanaticism  have 
been  the  extravagances  of  Piatonism;  coldnes<(,  ma- 
iciiaitaaH  and  acepticism  the  perversions  of  Aristotir. 
Vaeh.  wbeti  retained  in  his  proper  sobofdtnetion,  has 
bfcn  a  u*efi;I  m  rvani  lo  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
But  ti»e  work  which  Plato  has  performed  is  far  higher 
than  that  of  Aristotle ;  one  has  drilled  the  intellect, 
ihe  oth*  r  disciplined  the  affections  ;  one  aided  in  sink- 
ing deep  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  expanding  its 
farm,  tl^  other  eompKcatod  and  entangled  its  parts  by 
njdeavouring  to  reduce  them  to  system  ;  one  supplied 
materials,  the  other  lent  instruments  to  shape  them  ; 
ane  fairly  met  the  enemies  of  Christianity  upon  the 

nnd  of*reaioo,  the  other  eecrethr  gave  way  to 
iwiUboatdeaerttnf  tbeirtandaidofaotbority;  one, 
.N'  t  -I  it  rebelled,  rebelled  openly,  and  threw  up  her- 
tbe  other  never  rebelled,  but  engendered  aod 


supported  corruption.  No  men  have  more  mistakes 
the  nature  of  Plato's  system  than  those  who  have  n- 
garded  it  as  a  apeentative  fabric,  aocb  aa  men  of  pow« 

erful  intellect  have  wrought  out  at  times  in  schooN  and 
cloisters,  when  the  tranquillity  of  society  enabled  them 
to  think,  without  any  necessity  for  action.  Modi,  0 
not  all,  of  the  F  L-'r>rn  philosophy  was  of  this  caste 
It  sprung  up  like  a  tree  in  the  desert,  \ery  hcuutifol 
but  very  u<>ele»s,  under  an  atmosphere  fixed  and  change- 
less, perfect  in  all  ita  outlines  from  the  absence  of  any* 
thing  to  distnrb  it  Such,  also,  was  much  of  the  new 
.Mcxandrean  speculations,  until  Julian  brou(:ht  lliem 
to  bear  jincticaUjr  upon  the  purihcation  of  the  heathen 
plytheiam.  Soefa  alee  wee  aebolaatleiam,  aod  soell 
miiny  of  the  rival  theories  which  have  since  sprung  up 
in  Germany  under  the  atimulus  of  a  craving  curiosity, 
which  (bond  nothmg  to  do  hot  to  think,  ^^'e  shall, 
howevf-r,  nrver  understand  the  value  of  Plato's  phi- 
losophy, and  still  less  the  arrangement  and  depend.ince 
of  iu  parts,  without  viewing  it  in  this  light,  as  a  prac- 
tical, not  a  specotative,  agratem.  Even  considered  as 
a  rarival  of  the  modified  doctriiM  of  Pythagoras,  which, 
probably,  is  the  true  point  of  view,  it  is*  still  prHctical 
Pythagoras  waa  foil  of  other  thoughu  than  the  abstract 
relation  of  nambcrs»  when  he  organised  hie  wooderfri 
society  to  restore  something  like  rig^it  government 
and  religious  subordination  in  the  republics  of  Magna 
Grceia.  Ho  was  aa  far  from  dreaming  away  his  rea- 
son in  empty  metaphysics,  though  high  and  abstraei 
truth  was  a  necessary  condition  of  his  system,  as  Loy- 
ola was  from  resting  in  the  subtleties  of  scholastic 
theology  when  be  created  his  singular  polity  for  ojH 
holding  the  Romaniat  faitb.  Plato's  great  obieci  wee 
man.  Ho  lived  with  man,  felt  as  a  man,  lield  in- 
tercourse wuh  kings,  interested  himself  deeply  111  the 
political  revolutions  of  Sicily,  waa  tbo  popil  of  one 
whose  boast  it  was  to  have  brought  down  philoj^ophy 
from  heaven  to  earth,  that  it  might  raise  man  up  Irom 
earth  to  heaven ;  and,  above  all,  he  was  a  witness  snd 
actor  in  the  midst  of  that  ferment  of  homanity  eibibit- 
cd  in  the  democracy  of  Atheno.  When  sMtef  are  at 
peace  and  property  secure,  and  the  wh<  els  of  conunon 
life  move  ou  regularly  and  quietly  upon  their  hzed 
linte,  men  with  active  miiide  may  sH  and  apecnlaio 
upon  the  stars,  or  analyze  ideas.  lint  it  is  not  fo  in 
the  great  convulsions  of  society.  TImj  object  con- 
stantly before  the  eyes  of  Plato  was  the  iiKOrporsted 
spirit,  the  fieja  ■&pipfia  of  human  lawlessness.  (Jts> 
pub.,  6,  p.  219.)  He  saw  it,  indeed,  in  an  exhausted 
state,  its  power  passed  away,  its  splendo  r  u  n.  i>fT, 
and  all  the  sores  and  ulcers  (6er^t4is,  p.  109)  which 
other  demagotfues  had  pampned  and  coneeoled,  met 
laid  bare  and  beyond  cure  But  it  was  still  a  specta- 
cle to  absorb  the  mind  of  every  good  and  thoughtful 
rr»an.  The  atate  of  the  Athenian  democracy  is  the 
real  clew  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  It  would  he 
proved,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  one  little  touch  lu  the 
Repoblic.  Vhe  Rcpoblic  is  ihc  summary  of  his  wbob 
system,  and  the  keystone  of  all  the  other  dietogues  are 
uniformly  let  into  it.  But  the  object  of  Ae  Kepeblie 
is  to  exhibit  the  misery  of  imm  let  loose  from  law,  and 
to  throw  oot  a  general  plan  for  making  him  aub^ect  to 
law,  snd  thus  to  perfect  hie  nature.  It  ia  eibibitod  o« 
a  large  scale  in  the  person  of  a  state,  and  in  the  mas* 
terly  historical  sketch  with  which,  (u  the  eighth  snd 
ninth  books,  he  draws  the  changes  of  society.  Hm^ 
ing  painted  in  the  minutest  detail  the  form  of  a  Ii<en> 
tious  dcmucrscy,  he  fixes  it  bv  the  slightest  allusion 
(it  was.  perhapa,  all  ho  eeold  iMsard)  on  the  existing 
sute  of  Athena  i  and  then  peaaoe  on  to  0  fngbiAi 
prophecy  of  that  tyranny  which  would  tnevitaMy  fe^ 
low.     All  the  ollifr  dialotjues  bring  us  to  the  IN  ;r^)- 

lic,  and  the  Republic  brings  us  to  this  as  its  end  snd 
sim    On  this  -view  every  part  of  lue  ayatem  will  fal 

naturnMv  into  place.  Even  questions  apfiarently  far- 
thest from  any  jmctical  intention  are  thus  connected 
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nidi  llil  |>Uu.    If  in  the  Sopbiiit  he*  induigci  in  the  tion  to  his  end,  absolute  unity  of  punwM  iccolciMl  fl| 
nWattubUe  analysis  of  '^ur  notion  of  being,  it  is  to  all  his  docinr.cs,  and  exhibited  in  toe  OMlinesaf  Im 
overthrow  Uie  fundan-ental  fallacj/  of  that  loetaphjsical  work,  should  have  stood  before  any  fcnt  cf  hcrsuv. 
school  which  was  dtiiyinjf  at!  virtue  by  confoanding  '  ty,  least  of  all  before  the  specUcit  ol  an  Aibtua 
ill  truth,  and   thus  jjoisotung  hutiian  nature  at  rts  j  democracy,  without  having  his  whole  soul  po»Kned 
•ource.  and  justifying  the  grossest  cnoiea  both  of  th«  1  bv  maa  tod  the  relations    mao.  instead  of  ihingj  tni 
Matt  tfld  of  itt  letdera.    If  he  munw  eguD  end  I  the  retttione  of  things ;  that  be  shooid  hm  %uiti 
ag&in  to  his  iioMe  th(  orv  of  IdLds,  it  is  to  fix  certain  '  those  power?,  so  elevated  and  so  pure,  m  idle  lubda- 
iromutablo  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  !  ties  ;  that  he  should  have  thrown  out  his  lutm  tt 
evil ;  and  to  fiiee  up  the  nuod  to  the  cootonpUittoD  fragments,  ai  om  whoee  life  wu  linleN;  or  Ait, 
td  t  being  of  perfect  goodness,  prior  in  existence,  su-  wrought  as  they  are  in  even-  line  with  i  consumiMte 
pohor  in  power,  unamenable  in  its  independence  to 
those  fancies  and  puaiooa  of  mankind  which  had  be- 
come, before  the  eyee  of  Fbto,  in  individuals  unbri- 
dled lusts,  and  in  the  state  sn  insanity  of  tyranny.  If 
in  the  I'iirniciiides  he  takes  us  into  the  obstrusest 
i&jstehes  of  metspbjfaica — tho  uature  of  unity  and 
aiimbei^-thi*  also  ws«  rendered  meossuy,  not  only  to 
obviate  objection  lo  his  own  theory  of  ideas,  but  to  fix 
the  great  doclriiiti  of  unity  in  a  Divine  Being — unity  in 
goodness — One  truth  in  action  and  thought — opposed 
to  that  polytheism  of  reason  whii  fi  makes  even'  man's 
conscience  his  god.    it  gra|>pled  ai^o  wuh  a  iu)btery 
which  meets  tia  at  the  fonndalion  of  every  deep  theory, 
and  in  the  forms  of  eveiy  popular  bchcf,  in  Christianity 
as  well  as  in  heathenism ;  a  mystery  which,  true  in 
itself,  as  wholly  distinct  from  man,  iias  yet  a  corre- 
sponding mystery  iu  the  constitution  of  tiie  human  laa  wholes,  and  wholes  as  fragioents;  ip'nv  mHukts 
■ind;  SaA  which  conpelied  even  the  heathen  phiIoao>  I  for  earnestness,  and  earnestness  for  irony ,      :  irtla 
pber  to  state  the  ^ame  bCerning  paradox  for  the  very   fancy  gravely  de;^lt  with  a^  rneJitalion  for  iht  rufon. 
foundation  of  his  ttysictn,  which  Cliri^iunity  lays  down 
at  once  as  Us  grand  and  all  comprehensivo  doctrine. 
All  unity  implies  plurality — all  plurality  mnst  end  in 
nnity.    So  also  the  inquiry  in  the  1  ijcailclui*  lulu  liio 
nature  of  idoneo  hon  no  resemblance  whatever  in  its 
obioct  to  an*  man  apecolaiive  theories  of  Kant  or  his 
fouowers.   It  wa«  a  necessary  part  of  that  aystem 

which  waa  to  become  the  unlagomsi  of  the  Sopliists,  '  jiurest  of  ethics,  which  never  stopped  -.hcirtof  Us^th 
Mid  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  truth  against 
a  ruinous  aenanalism  and  empiricisoi,  which  was  sap- 
ping a^  the  foundations  of  society.  Even  the  seem- 
ingly frivolous  and  often  wearisome  subtleties  whtcli 
•eeor  in  the  Sophist,  the  Euthydemus,  and  the  Pohti- 
cus,  are  intended  as  dialeclical  exercises  for  the  pupil 
whom  Plato  is  forming  tu  become  the  saviour  and 
guardian  of  a  state.  Even  the  philological  absurdities 
of  the  Cralylus  are  lo  he  expUined  in  the  same  waj. 
He  perpetually  suggests  the  fact  in  the  dialogues  them- 
selves. And  in  the  Republic  (lib  7)  he  gives  at  length 
the  principles  on  which  ibey  arc  introduced.  Very 


art,  linked  together  to  the  observing  eye  by  lea  iboo* 
saiid  of  the  finest  reiicolations,  they  were  DStintssW 

as  a  system;  and  as  a  system  vv:II  come  cu:  to  a 
when  the  focus  is  rightly  adjusicd,  aud  lut  w^olt  .i 
regarded  as  a  mighty  eflbrt  to  elevate  man  to  bit  ptr- 
fection,  and  his  pufectioo  where  only  it  can  ImimcIm^ 
in  a  aoctsl  and  political  form.  We  areiMMiBxiNi 
to  fix  atletition  on  this  point  (let  it  be  a  far.cy— t*ke  il 
as  hypothesis,  only  try  ii),  becauN^,  wDcrevef  u  iiat 
been  lost  (and  we  cannot  name  the  cummenutor  «l» 
has  wholly  found  it),  the  whole  of  Plato's  works  lute 
been  viewed  in  incxuicable  coafuMon.  Evro  l!<cbleiu- 
machcr  has  failed  in  bta  clew.  Men  *t«m  to  tats 
wandered  about  aa  in  a  mase ;  here  tdmimg,  iLcie 
perplexed,  there  completely  at  a  stand.  No  otdet, 
no  linuts,  no  end     Frat^menVs  have  been  d«!t  vriti 


and  exercises  for  buys  treated  as  tiie  scnous  occupa- 
tion of  men.  Spurious  pieces  have  been  admitld 
which  de'troyed  all  consistency  of  though'..  I'j.':? 
fai&ed  to  remove  t.>rrur  or  rouse  cunosiiv,  U4u  Ua 
carried  off  as  final  decisions,  onti)  PlatOttlie  un  bcg- 
matist  of  philosophy,  has  been  made  the  ringlcdffiif 
Pyrrhonists  and  sceptics.    And  even  the  boliMt  mmI 


Bb  of  the  plan  Of  hiadialofoes,  for  reasons  which  he 

himself  supplies,  is  purposely  left  in  ob»curity.  .\nd 
the  test  of  the  statement  here  made  musi  he  in  a 
careful  reference  10  the  worka  themselves.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  Plato,  the  "  first  of  philoso- 
phers,'' who  made  practical  goodness  and  duty  the  one 
great  end  of  life;  whoso  whole  history,  as  well  as  his 
voonaa,  arefuU  of  f  iewa,  not  of  specalatfve  fancies,  but 
of  practical  fmprovement  to  society  (Convrr  ,  p  260) ; 

the  frieiic!  uf^  ]hau,  ihc  adviser  of  Diouy sius,  the  pupil 
of  Socrates,  tho  writer  of  the  Republic  and  the  l.,aws; 
who  reeognisedi  it^eed,  intellect  and  truth  as  neces- 
sary rn-idittons  of  inan*8  perfection,  but  made  "tho 
good  and  the  beautiful,"  hiii  heart  and  las  affections, 
no  nling  principle  of  his  actions  ;  who  never  looked 
down  upon  minds  beneath  him  without  thinking  of  the 
task  of  education,  and  never  raised  his  eyes  to  that 
image  of  the  Deity  which  he  had  formed  from  all  im- 
•■iMbb  pavfaotioOf  without  seeing  in  it,  not  merely  an 
WB^aetion  of  mtellect,  unity,  identity,  eternity,  but 
goodness,  and  love,  and  justice  ;  tlie  Maker  of  the 
world,  because  ho  delighted  in  the  happineaa  of  bis 
ovaatares;  the  Dispanaerof  rewaidahoyond  tho  grara, 
the  Cause  of  all  good  lhtugn(Repub.,  lib.  10),  the  Fa- 


ject  UU  tnan'a  mind  was  withdrawn  frooi  kuc  lud 
his  heart  was  Axed  upon  its  God,  has  been  ohininiud 

and  perverted.  But  tjke  this  central  [xi«^!io:i i  Wi 
ufi  a  philosopher  on  man,  and  on  man,  in  tii>  wtHHejiu- 
sonality.  as  a  living,  immortal  SOUl,  inatiact  «Mb<i(t> 
lion  and  feeling,  which  cannoi  rest  except  m  bixj* 
like  himself  See  him  vainly  struggl.r.g  to  rcaiiie  lUt 
noblo'creation  for  which  he  was  formed  at  &tit.ir:(lio 
raise  op  a  polity  or  church  in  the  bullies  of  bi>  ow& 
nature,  ana  from  the  members  of  cifil  socttty ;  Ata 
contemplate  the  wreck  of  such  a  plan  in  ibe  ronUin- 
inated  youth  and  remorseless  tjramiy  of  the  Mauhl 
commonweslth ;  all  that  waa  noble  in  its  nature,  ib 
"lion  heart"  and  "human  reason"  (Rcpul: .  !'  [• 
345),  ■' hlarved,  emaciated,  and  degratltd.  '  ni-J  i> 
"  manj-headed  monster  of  its  passions,"  wmtjciw 
dpififjia.  "  howling  round  and  tearing  it  to  pieces;"  miJ 
then  a  ntw  light  will  fall  u(>on  the  meaning  ni«l  cidrr 
of  these  works,  which  were  intended  to  do  »i:  f  ''- 
mere  philosophy  could  do— to  raise  a  soleoiA  froiO' 
against  the  sins  which  it  witnessed ;  to  oyenhnw  tb* 
bopliivtries  which  pandered  to  tlio^e  corrupt  or;^ ,  w 
open  a  nobler  scene  \  and  to  create  some  yearning  i»i 
its  attatnment  in  tboso  few  ontainted  minds  vbicb  » 
tnre  had  prepsred  for  its  enjoy  men:.  In  this  view  ill 
will  be  clear;  the  grand  close  of  all  the  dislogoci  is 
the  Repahiie  and  Laws  ;  the  striking  mode  in  «bicii 
all  the  rest  are  worked  into  the^c  two  ;  the  comipnW' 
uient  of  thrm  in  the  I'lu'dru^i.  and  the  pcrfectdww* 
ency  of  that  piece,  in  any  other  view  so  w  Id  ^  -  >  • 
erogeneoua ;  the  deep,  melancholy  tone  which 
every  allusion  of  Plato  to  scenes  before  his  ntf.vx 
anticipation  of  corniiii;  evil ;  the  sort  of  prophetic  ele- 
vation aa  he  opcna  his  "  dream"  of  that  aty 
all  goodness  should  dwell— "  whether  siirh  h^va 

existed  in  the  infiiiilv  of  d^vs  i:oiic  bv.  or  fvrn  D0« 


ther  and  King  of  all :  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  i  exists  in  tho  East  far  from  our  sight  and  knoHledge, 
•neb  a  man,  with  itnof  affectimia,  oonaumnaw  d»ffo>  { or  will  he  porchanea  b6i«aft«r**--h«t "  which»  tliov 
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It  oe  not  on  r  irth,  roust  have  a  pattern  of  it  laid  up  in 
Bnveo,  for  hun  who  wishes  to  behold  it,  sod,  beholding, 
iMdvw  t9  ihff«ll  Uwic.'*  (JtejnA.,  tib.  9,  p  3l'J  ) 
So  also  we  shsll  enter  into  the  educational  character 
of  rua  wrrkt:  their  high  praclicsl  morality,  the  mode 
it  which  every  question  is  csiTMd  Up  into  the  nsture 
of  truth,  snd,  ihro  ii:h  tmih,  is  connected  with  virtue  ; 
the  position  which  tneoiogj-  occupies,  and  the  maclical 
node  in  which  it  is  spphed  ;  the  sbsencc  of  tnose  sb- 
Mnet  mtiapbywal  qMcakitioiM  on  the  nature  of  the 
DtilT,  into  wMeh  hamn  resson  always  falls  when  it 
analyzes  meiital  conceptions  heyond  what  practical 
4atv  it<]uires;  and  into  which  the  Neo*PiatoniciaM 
Al'btU  and,  Mill  mora,  tho  Gnortfea,  while  thoy  botatcd 
ef  their  own  ingenuity,  and  ridiculed  Plato  as  one  who 
hiii  not,  hke  them,  peaetraleil  "  iitlo  the  depths  of  the 
Icstelh^ible  Essence."    {Porphyr.,  Vit.  Plato,  c.  14.) 
Ewn  the  form  of  Plato's  work-^  will  derive  new  light 
•tid  beauty  iroin  considering  them  as  instruments  of 
instruction,  not  vehicles  for  speculstion.    The  mode 
ia  which  cariosity  is  roused  by  the  fractured  lines  of 
lie  dialogue ;  the  arresting  the  attention  by  demand- 
ing an  an^swer  to  every  position  ;  the  gradual  opening 
of  difliculties  ;  the  csrtying  of  the  eye  and  iroagmation 
ts  ihs  troth  by  portiom  of  hroken  windingwAiajn  of 
argtrmenl,  leading'  to  dark  recesses,  and  ruinously  hung 
lojeiher  m  masses,  rather  than  the  throwing  open  bo- 
fore  the  reader  an  easy  ascending  plane,  which  requires 
00  lat-our  and  stimulates  nu  thought     So  aho  the 
•oecessive  overthrow  of  opinions;  the  sudden  starting 
opof  doubts  in  apparently  the  moat  Opon  ground  ;  the 
anth'  which  the  drama  of  the  argument  is  broken 
iaio  aeene*  and  sets,  heightened  by  a  ,stage  dec- 
witjon.  and  relieved  ivith  the  solemn  or  the  grotesque; 
tilc  rich  melo-dramatic  myths  which  so  often  close 
iWfli ;  the  ehanetor  of  fiioeritM  htmadf  tmbodying 
he  attnhtites  and  duties  of  the  fJreek  chorus  ;  the  !*e- 
i«ctiou  of  the  parties  atitoitg  the  young ;  the  tests 
which  are  spplied  to  stcertain  if  they  possess  the  qual- 
tties  of  mind  which,  in  the  Republic  (lib  T),  arc  de- 
cUreil  to  be  necef^sary  for  those  wjju  make  any  prog- 
sess  in  goodness  ;  the  gradual  development  of  the  sys- 
ton  in  oxoct  proportion  to  the  indoatty  and  ingenuity 
of  tho  hearer ;  and  tho  order  of  the  sceptical  dialogae, 
all  more  or  li>^  deslrurii\  f  of  errors  w  ithout  any  dec- 
Vamkm  of  the  truth,  and  forming  series  of  enigmas, 
to  had,  liho  on  avonoo  of  sphinxes,  to  the  grand,  open 
fwrtil  of  the  Uepuhlir  :   al!  these  and   many  other 
^ents  will  assume  a  wholly  diiltrrent  character,  wheliicr 
wo  ooooidor  PUtO*a  worli  as  intended  to  declare  his 
«f*nton^.  or  as  constructed  for  the  purpOse  of  eztrica- 
%\;.^,  by  a  tried  and  thoughtful  process,  the  minds  which 
it  was  Biili  possible  to  save  from  tiie  follies,  and  sins, 
Old  oiisortoa  in  which  the  madness  of  the  sga  and  a 
sirioas  eretem  of  edvealioa  weio  plunging  them.  AH 
tl>»,  to  persons  who  never  re  n!  Plito,  or  read  him 
csisieasiy  and  contemptooosly,  ss  men  in  this  dsy  do 
mi  whitOTcr  tbtjr  <lo  not  ondeniand,  at  the  first 
^'fltpse  wilt  appear  exa^ci^crated  and  enthosisstic. 
•'^nd  no  siiswer  csn  be  given  but  a  demand  that  the 
inil  should  b«  msde,  snid  the  hypothesis  taken  aa  a 
dew.    If  it  is  false,  it  will  fail.    But  nooo  whom  wise 
■ten  would  wish  to  follow  have  ever  approsehed  the 
name  of  Ptnto  without  reverence  and  gratitude  All 
hav«  bmtm  ivpreaaod  oapeciatly  with  hia  exquisita  sktU 
oa  an  ortiac  or  eonatroetor  of  hia  worita  (SeUtuf 

^■j.  her.  Introd  Pref  )  ;  and  none  have  drawn  a  plan 
wiucb  gives  harmony  and  symmetry  to  them  all. 
Sowiti  piano,  howovor,  orast  exist.   If  wo  wont  to  form 

1  )udirri.ent  on  the  grandeur  of  sornc  vast  cnlhedral, 
•«^e  (\o  not  plaut  ourselves  la  a  nook,  before  tonw  du- 
V "Trof.iorK  d  arch,  or  out  of  sight  of  the  central  aisle. 

.<  <-k  lor  that  point  of  view  in  which  the  builder 
t  rn^(  If  bciit>y  It  before  he  commenced  the  work,  snd 
tijon  tiif-  whole  fsbric  comes  nut  And  the  illustration 
•'3t  beor  to  be  dwelt  on.   Whoever  atodios  Plato  io 
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treading  on  holy  ground.  So  heathens  alwsys  felt  tt. 
So  even  Chnstisniiy  confessed.  {CUai.  AUx.,  I,  n 
39,  316.)  And. we  may  stand  among  hi*  ▼encrahio 
works  ss  in  a  vast  and  consecrated  fabric  ;  \  ista8  and 
aisles  of  thoughts  opening  on  every  side ;  high  thoughts, 
that  raise  the  mind  to  heaven  ;  pillars,  and  niches,  and 
cells  within  cells,  iiii.xing  in  seeming  confusion,  and  a 
veil  of  tracery,  and  foli.ige,  and  grotesque  imagery 
thrown  over  all,  but  all  rich  with  a  light  streaming 
through  "dim  religious  forms  sll  leading  up  to  God; 
all  blessed  with  an  effluence  from  Him,  though  sn  efl1d« 
ence  dimmed  and  lialf  lo!*t  in  the  contaminated  reason 
of  man.  {Briiuk  Critic  and  (Quarterly  TheoUgietl 
Retuwt  No.  47,  p.  8,  seqj.) 

II.  WorkuffPUte, 

We  have  thirty-five  dialogues  generally  ascribed  to 
Plato,  and  thirteen  epistles ;  or  fift^--six  diulogues;  if 
we  count  each  book  of  the  Republic  and  Laws  sep 
aratcly.  These  dialogues  have  somowhot  of  a  dm> 
matic  fonn,  and  are  intended  for  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  readers,  and  those  who  are  habituated  to  the 
exercise  of  reflection.  The  brilliant  imagination  of 
the  author  baa  strewed  upon  them  all  the  flowers  of 
eloquence,  and  adorned  then  with  all  the  graeot  of  tho 
Attic  diction  ;  and  he  has  frequently  interwoven  with 
iheui  poetic  allegories,  and  political  and  theological 
fictions.   Tho  analogy  between  the  diah^oco  of  PtalO 

and  dram^'ir  pieces  is  ir.  nianv  rf^'ijicr''^  freat,  that, 
accordirig  to  biogeacs  i^atrtius,  a  certain  i  hraoyllus 
formed  the  idea  of  dividing  them  into  so  many  tetrsl- 
ogies.  Still  wo  most  not  imagine  from  this  that  Plato 
had  proposed  to  himself  to  treat  of  the  same  subject  in 
a  series  of  works — Schleitrmacher,  the  celebrsled 
German  translator  of  Plato,  divides  these  diakMiieo 
into  four  chiseeo :  riioeo  of  tlie  first  claao  eomprohoad 

the  elements  of  philosophy  ;  as  the  PhjEdrus,  Protsgo* 
ti»,  Pannenides,  Lysis,  Laches,  Charitiides,  and  £u- 
thyphron.  In  tho  dialogues  of  the  second  class,  theee 
principles  receive  their  ST'plir^tinri  ,  as  in  the  GoT- 
gias,  Theajtclus,  Mcrton,  iLulhydeiau:*,  Suphtsis,  Po- 
liticus,  Pha<don,  end  Philcboa.  In  tbe  dialogues  of 
the  third  ciasa,  tho  invostigationa  are  of  a  more  pro- 
found eharaetor;  aa  the  Timcus,  Critja«i,  Republic, 
and  I^ws.  The  fourth  class  comprehends  wlut  he 
terms  dialogues  of  circumstance,  as  the  Onto,  and  the 
Defence  of  Socrates.  This  distribution  ia  eortahily 
an  itigenious  one  ;  hut,  in  order  to  be  of  ,mv  real  vslue, 
the  first  three  classes  ought  to  form  aUo  three  chron- 
ological series,  and  we  ought  thus  to  sec  the  system 
of  Plato  come  into  existence,  develop  itself,  and  at- 
tain to  msturity  :  this,  however,  is  not  the  case. — An- 
other f^ermnn  writer  (Sochcr,  uhcr  Platotu  Schri/ttn, 
MunchcH,  1820,  8vo)  proposes  to  group  the  diakgooo 
in  tho  MIowing  manner :  1.  Dialogoea  retative  to  tho 
trial  and  de^th  of  Socrates  :  the  Eulhyphron,  Defence, 
Crito,  Plwedrus,  Cratylus :  2.  Dialogues  which  form 
a  kind  of  continuation  to  each  other  :  the  Tbevtetaa, 
Sophists,  Politicus,  Republic,  Timieus,  and  Critiss : 
3.  Dialogues  directed  sgainst  faUe  philosophy  .  the 
Euthydemus,  Protagoras,  Gorgiss,  Ion,  Hippiss :  4. 
Dialogues  treating  of  speculstive  questions  :  the  Phw- 
don,  Theaatotus,  Sophists,  Philebus,  Timcuus,  and  Par- 
lueiiides  :  5.  Di«luk:ue"t  devoted  to  pnditics,  or  the  art 

of  government ;  the  Politicus,  Minos,  Repoblic,  Laws, 
Epinomts;  fl.  Diatogoee  treoting  of  ihotorical  topic*: 

the  Gorgias,  Menrxenus,  Pha>driis,  Bsnquet :  7.  Di- 
sioguea  relative  to  indtviduaU  accustomed  toaasociate 
wiui  Socrates :  the  Thesges,  first  Alcibisdoo,  Locheo^ 
'  Tht  fetetus  :  8,  Dialogues  in  which  the  question  is 
ditcussed,  whether  viitue  can  be  tsught :  the  Euthy- 
demos,  Plotagono,  ond  Menon :  9.  Dislogoes  in  which 
false  opinions  are  considered  :  the  Thevtetos,  Sopb> 
ists,  Euthydemus,  Orstylos  :  10.  Dialogues,  the  titloi 
of  which  indicate  partirulnr  suiijects  ;  as  the  Charmi* 

das, or  of  Moderation;  the  Laches,  or  of  Braveiy. 
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LgrtM,  or  of  FmoiMiip ;  Uie  Cudkj^biob,  v  of 
Piety,  Ax.—It  will  appaar  mm  Uw  cla«M6eatioB,  tlHt 

the  saiiie  dialogue  tmiy  t'"is  belong  to  differeril  cate- 
gories at  the  same  time,  according  lo  \he  point  of  view 
tti  wUdi  we  regaid  it ;  which  deetioya,  m  eonne,  all 
the  utility  of  »he  arrangemfnt — We  romf  now  io  an- 
other question  of  mucb  greater  nn|iciruiice.  Tnde- 
ptnleoily  of  the  tbiity-five  dialogues  cominoBly  at- 
tributed to  Plato,  there  are  eight  which  the  onaiiiiDOttt 
opinions  of  the  grammarians,  at  the  commencement  of 
our  era,  has  rejected  as  spurious.  In  iho  number, 
howercf » of  the  thirtW'five,  tbeie  ue  several,  of  the  au- 
IhaoUeit}  of  which  doufato  have  boen  eotaitaiDed  from 
time  to  tirnc,  until,  in  our  own  days,  the  rigid  crilicism 
of  Germany  baa  undertaken  to  eliminate  a  large  num- 
ber of  ibeee  dialogaes  from  the  list  of  the  works  of 
Plato  Four  writers,  iu  particular,  hare  turned  their 
atieiitiuij  to  this  suitjt;ci:  Tenneinann,  Schleiermacher, 
A»t,  Htid  Socber.  {Tennemtmn,  System  der  Plaimis' 
cken  Pfritrmophie,  4  vols.  8vo,  1792. — Schleiermacher, 
Fialims  Werke,  8  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  lSl7-26.—Asl, 
Platans  Leben  und  Sckn/len,  Leipzig,  181^,  f^vo. — 
Sacktr,  iiier  i*Ul(m$  Scknft€H,  Aftncien,  l«dU,  8fo.) 
Tb  tb*M  may  be  added  Thieredi,  the  ■utnor  of  enable 

criticism  on  llic'  work  o{  \*i(Jekhrlnnh  ihr  Li/frufur.. 

Wieu.t  1818,  vol.  3.  p.  69,  «eff  •)-  What  renders  the 
deehHou  of  tUa  qveatkm  peeiuiarly  diffieolt  ie,  that,  of 

thfi  writers  ct)n temporary'  with  Plato,  Xcnophon  alone 
reiitaitis  to  us,  and  be  makes  no  mention  oi  bun.  Ar- 
istotle, hie  dieeiple,  refers  but  seldom  to  his  master's 
dialogues:  sometimes  be  mentions  his  opinions,  but 
always  urnier  the  name  of  Socrates,  and  that,  too,  when 
he  even  refers  to  dialogues  in  which  the  last-mention- 
ed phiioeoohar  ia  not  one  of  the  iaterlocutora*  ae  in  the 
Lawa.  Alt  the  worite  of  the  pbiloeophera  of  the  three 
following  centuries  are  lost.  Juwn  to  Dioiivsius  of  , 
Halicamassus,  who  is  one  of  the  prmcipai  authorities 
in  ihia  ioquiry.  The  number  of  witneaaea  ineraaaea 
very conf it!f rably  after  this;  but  tbev  lived  at  a  pertod 
when  thai  species  of  criticism  which  i»  able  to  separ- 
ate the  false  from  the  tnio  was  as  yet  completely  un- 
known. The  classification  of  Thrasyllus  makea  na 
acquainted  with  the  opinion  of  the  grammarians  of  hia 
tires,  relative  to  tin-  authenticity  ol  ilie  dialogues  of 
Platw :  those  which  he  excludes  from  his  categohea 
were  regarded  as  supposititiooe,  but  we  are  unaeqnaiM- 
cd  with  the  grounds  on  wliich  the  claim  of  legitimacy 
was  allowed  to  the  rest,  unless  tt  be  that  the  claim  in 
their  eaee  was  never  contested.  Amid  this  array  of 
nepati%'e  authorities,  Ast,  who  of  all  the  moderns 
ban  puMhed  liiii  scepticism  on  this  head  the  farthest, 
thinks  that  the  only  one  deserving  of  being  combated 
ia  that  of  Arielotle,  and  be  endeavours  to  deatroy  the 
weight  of  hia  teatimony  by  denying  Aristotle  any  au- 
thoriiv  in  matters  of  cnticiMii.  Hut  can  anyone  lor  a 
momeot  itaagine  that  a  man  of  high  intellectual  eo- 
dowmenta,  after  having  paaaed  twenty  yeara  of  hie  fife 
%vil}i  I'l M  could  be  so  grossly  deceived  rcspeclint; 
the  woik«  of  lus  uitislerl  Admitting,  too.  the  poss^i- 
hUity  that  one  so  eminently  gifted  with  discernment 
and  taste  covild  i^ll^take  to  such  a  degree  iVr  ^lyle  of 
hw  master,  is  it  at  ail  probable  Lhat  he  could  have  been 
dacehred  aieo  aa  to  the  fact  whether  Pklo  did  com- 
peae  anch  or  aiich  a  woikl  After  having  rid  himself 
In  thia  tmsatisfactory  manner  of  the  testimony  of  Aris- 
totle, Afet,  acknowledging  liie  authoriiv  ol  tonrteen  dia- 
logues, altacka  at  the  same  lime  the  remaining  twenty- 
one  by  argnmenla  deduced  from  the  aiyle  rn  which  they 
are  wr:lt<  n.  lie  find*  them  inferior  in  this  point  of 
view  to  ihe  others,  and  a^aitmi  some  no  doubt  the 
charge  will  hold  good  ;  but  the  question  nay  &irly  be 
asked  in  rej)lv,  ivlitllier  a  writer,  in  oiher  respects  class- 
ic, onclu,  m  all  his  prodncfions,  to  attain  to  tlial  |>erfec- 
tion  which  he  appears  to  have  reached  in  some  1  -Most 
o(  the  aigumenia  advanced  by  Ast  have  been  refuted 
fey  Thieraeh  and  Soeher.  The  Utter  writer,  however. 


ia  aasigDing  to  Plai«*  the  gretlci  pan  of  the  diakfiai 
which  SditeiOTmaclier  aiM  Aat  ceattder  tfQn«|^  it 

iuiwi!!iiig  1.  u,-c'>  V,  nckiiowlcdgE  the  leguiiaacv  ot  lie 
^>0{lhl!>ts,  Poluicus,  and  I'annthiidet.— AiioUier iBt«> 
eating  ijutsiion  is  that  which  has  reference  la  At 
chronological  order  of  llie  dialogues  Tins  qufjlioc 
ha»  a  double  aspuct ;  it  icgaidt  both  the  une  wtxn 
the  dialogue  is  supposed  to  have  taken plaM^wlthl 
when  tbe  author  is  thought  to  have  compoaet  it  It 
is  of^n  impossible  to  fix  the  former  of  these  penedi, 
bv  resHon  of  the  numerous  anachrouisms  witii  nhiel 
Plato  ia  justly  chargeable.  So  oumemM,  iadaed,  oa 
they,  that  wo  are  tempted  t»  believe  dM  Fhtomick- 
ed  no  importance  whatever  to  the  giving  an  &iri;f  Ls- 
tonc  probability  to  his  dialogues.  Tbe  »eccnd  pena^ 
that  of  their  composition,  la  important  in  a  dtftnal 
point  of  view ;  for,  were  it  possible  to  fix  with  cer- 
tainty the  time  when  each  dialogue  was  wt.iuu,  ihi 
thus  to  delennine  the  chronological  order  of  the  wink 
collection,  we  would  b«  rotich  better  able  to  muk  ibt 
development  of  his  system.  We  must  bear  in  nund, 
however,  that  the  historical  data  atforOiu  M  .;  vooe 
dialogee  ia  often  inaofficieot  for  fixing  tite  penod  wliaa 
it  waa  writlen,  becaoae  Plato  ia  very  oegtignii  in  paint 
of  chronology — The  literary  life  of  Plate  has  be«i  di- 
vided into  Four  periods  :  the  6rst  ends  wuh  ibe  inlk 
of  Soeratea,  and  reecbee  to  the  thirtieth  year  o(  Pla- 
to's life  ;  the  second  extends  to  the  found  n^'  j\  u 
Academy,  or  Plaui's  fortieth  year;  tbe  Hud  mMi-a 
the  maturity  of  his  life,  or  about  twenty  yean;  ilic 
fourth  his  old  sge,  also  of  twenty  years.— to  tbiiM 
of  thece  periods  belong  tbe  four  dialogues  in  vM 
reference  is  made  to  the  trial  and  deaih  of 
aucb  aa  the  Eolhyphion,  Crilo,  Defence  of  Soenm, 
and  PhoNla    8oeher  ia  nndoobtedly  right  ic  conjec- 

turing  that  this  latter  was  written  itiimrduli'r  ifMT 
the  death  of  Socrates.   The  reasons  urged  t>y  bcnitiei- 
maeher  for  placing  it  in  a  bter  period  m  pudT 
speculative,  and  advanced  merely  for  the  porpiM  of 
supporting  his  system. — In  the  same  penod,  *tA  tTcn 
prior  to  the  lour  dialogues  just  named,  are  nnged  tkc 
Hieagea,  one  of  the  first  of  Plaio'a  pra^acMsik  lie 
Laebee,  first  Alcibiades.  Hipparchoe,  Mines,  Rinb, 
Charmides,  Lysis,  second  Hippias,  Ciuopliim,  Cn',}- 
lus,  and  Meoo,  auppoainff  all  these  to  be  the  coupoa- 
liona  of  Plato.  —Ten  didogoee  are  pheed  ia  Aai» 
ond  period,  either  because  they  contaiti  some  chrcc)- 
logical  particular  which  enables  us  lo  a<«ign  tUm  i* 
the  time  that  intervened  between  the  dcaib  oi  S(k- 
rales  and  the  founding  of  the  .\cademy  ;  or  bertiK*. 
though  wanting  such  au  index,  of  liieu  age,  tbeyitiU 
evidently  belong  to  this  period.    In  all  these  piduc- 
tiona,  Plato  appeara  to  have  bad  for  hia  objact  ih»o» 
tinoation  of  tec  enterprfae  which  had  bean  uMn^ 
by  the  death  of  Socrates,  namely,  the  war  »£»ir»tlbe 
Sophisu.    These  dialogues  are  tbe  Ion.  LutlijiieaiiUi 
the  firet  Hinpiaa,  the  PMiamraa,  Gwgiaa.  Tb«Ma« 
Sophist,  Politicus,  Parmenides,  and  Philcbcf  — .^i*'^ 
other  dialogues  of  Plato,  excepting  the  Turixus 
Critias,  namely,  tbe  Phadnis,  Men^xenus,  BaiK)3«(, 
Republic,  were  writtf  hv  him  in  the  prime  of  bialik 
and  before  age  had  unpaired   hia  mental  {wweri, « 
during  tbe  twenty  years  m  which  be  dir^i<»d  the  .Kctir 
emy.   in  the  fourth  period,  Plato  wrote  the  lauw  ^ 
have  come  down  to  as  (supposiniit  that  these  aits0» 
ally  his),  his  great  work  on  the  laws,  and  (lit  tiro  tfp- 
logues  entitled  Timaus  and  Critiaa.  — We  viH 
proceed  to  give  a  hfief  aheteb  of  the  iodividdil 
tions  of  the  philosopher,  premising  ihnt  mo*' 'be 
Plstonic  dialogues  have,  as  will  presently  be  pcrctired, 
a  double  title.    The  former  of  these  is  cenaMB^lka 
name  of  the  individual  who  bears  llio  most  prOffliaW* 
pari  in  tbe  dialogue;  ihe  second  m  the  addiiiw 
some  later  hand,  and  has  reference  to  the  contenu  ol 
the  dialogue  itself.    As  these  cooteota,  however,  iffi 
for  the  most  part,  very  diversified  in  liwir  iiatiR%  W 
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MCOD^clastof  title*  we frcqueully  apt  to  mislead  the  caa- 
■i  otiMrrat.  (  Wo^y  ad  Hjfmpot.,  p.  ae^q.  — A»i, 
dMifiik,^M^Mar§9mtemM  Repub.,  p.  39.)-- 
The  works  of  Pfato.  then,  are  as  follow*  ;  I.  Tlpurayo 
pa(,^  iu^iOTCU,  "  I'TidagoroJi,  ur  ilu  HaphisU."  I  his 
Uilftt,  a  cktf-i'auwe  of  Plato,  is  directed  agaioat 
tbr  mpbists,  who  are  deecrtbed  10  it  m  exceedingly 
HoAi  «iiiier  to  icnpart  knowledge  of  virtue  to  othera,  or 
toswpire  tbetn  with  the  desirv  of  praclittiiig  il.  I'ro- 
ugoiM,  one  of  tbe  moal  celebrated  of  ibia  claaa  of 
plulowpliere,  end  tvbo,  in  the  eooree  of  the  dialogue, 
(5  made  lo  appear  a  mcxlel  ot  i  fun  '^Tiancru,  had  ani- 
nd  at  Atbeoa.  A  certain  Hippo«rateB,  unwitliug  to 
Im  •»  fnmnbls  n  •fiportiiiutjr  of  TMeiviof  inetruc- 

tiJe,  requests  Socrates  to  yirf  etn  lutn  lo  the  sophiht 
Sgcnlca  coobeuls,  bot  tirsi  imprtasea  ilippocfutea  wilb 
ibepniinety  of  hii  Mceruiiung  the  true  nature  of  the 
Kuoce  which  thi«  stranger  hes  brought  with  him,  be- 
fott  be  T^ntures  to  become  one  of  his  pupils.  They, 
iDCOfMequij[jct,  pay  a  visit  to  i'rotegoras,  and  find  him 
■naoaded  by  %  numerous  and  bniliaot  auditoiy.  A 
ola^  dienqfmi  bef^ins  betw«en  the  eeohiet  wni 
BMMiS,  ill  which  ProdiciA  and  Hippias,  friends  of 
Aibnur,  tiao  bear  •  part.    The  obiect  ot  Prougo- 
mht9 «ho«ff  Am  poeeibdity  of  teeming  virto*  ee  one 
bami  an  art  or  exetcisc  ;  but  the  qutstions  put  by 
Soentet  embarr^frs  tiiin  to  such  a  Uegre«,  aiid  the  aii- 
iMrsbe  makes  from  time  to  time  involve  him  in  eomeny 
CMtradictiona,  that  the  futility  of  the  pretended  science 
rftka  sophists  becomes  fully  apparent.    No  little  mis- 
take bu  been  caused  by  giving  to  tlie  term  '*  so^ibist" 
•  wrnig  eljwiogical  eignibcaAion.   U  doe«  not  loeui 
ehH  ii  deiNtad  by  the  word  in  Eogtish,  Mtful  and  iV 
loificsl  re»!toners:  Uie  Sophists  weru  the  iiersons  who 
jiraietied  to  matt  athtr*  tmse.    Tbey  were  the  great 
iBstrocten.   UiMloabtedly  the  ofllea  Uuf  waoiMd  im- 
p!id  their  own  persona!  wisdom  ;  and  the  necessity 
•t  maintaining  appeaivnccs  without  any  real  stock  ot 
hwwltdf  a,  CIHipwd  with  the  priiictpla  of  pleating  svith- 
Ntany  regard  to  truth,  seduced  them  into  the  hubita 
tfiagenious  trickery  which  have  siucc  been  known  by 
tbcir  n*me.    But,  aa  Protagoras  himaelf  states,  it  waa 
•s  dM  ofigiaal  mttodooeta  of  a  whoUjr  new  acbene  of 
idMtion  ctHt  tlie^  look  thehr  stand,  made  tlieir  money, 
ud  incurred,  in  n  u  fi     instances,  the  odium  of  politi-  ; 
cal  ioDovsiora.    in  this  iigbt  tbey  were  regarded  by  j 
Ite.  Naihiiif  cooM  bt  mim  tempting  than     emu- 1 
i'V.or,  of  the  youth  of  Aihrn-^,  for  clover,  conceited,  , 
imoK  ous  men,  by  their  own  theory  di»cumbered  oi  n 
c9r»ci«*nce,  and  oblifod,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  lo  provide 
for  their  own  indulgences,  to  undertake  the  task  of  fit- 
tm|  thetn  for  iho*e  public  dulien  of  hfi-  which  in  a 
(irecun  democracy  occupied  the  whole  field  of  action. 
Aad  ihstonc,  as  the  main  mgwo  of  political  euinaMO, 
iWr  «»f9  ^roughly  capable  of  teeehing.   The  habit 

of  <il«|iutation,  wtiich  »<'iit  Hipfiias  every  year  to  the 
^ympic  games,  to  chnlienge  a  run  upon  bts  paoiolog^ 
cat  bailgef,  and  to  improviae  on     {MaaiUe  qoeatMHia ; 
fott  u  scholasticism,  in  the  middle  ages,  sent  scholars 
tip  «nd  down  Europe,  to  post  their  themes  and  syllogisms 
u  the  gates  of  univeraitie8«  bad  given  them  a  thorough 
cemini'ij.  not  ovi-r  language  alone,  but  over  all  the 
vts  ot  cuiiccaliiig  Ignorance  and  misleading  weakness 
which  were  necessary  to  a  pc^olar  demagogue.  Lan- 
r>*r  ts  the  instrutneitl  of  power  oter  minda;  lao- 
P>*|e,  as  the  imperfect  mediam  of  eommanieating 
id*4».  arid,  thoreforr,  the  readic:ti  ini-ans  of  inixini;  and 
ntbezilmg  them  in  the  transfer ;  language,  as  ihu  art 
•f  pleasing  ;  language,  ae  the  nevec^mling  subject  for 
ctyrrologtcal  intjcnntiv  to  anatomize  ;  lanj^'iiage,  ai;;am, 
uth»  natural  transcript  ot  the  human  mind,  and  the 
hanan  mmd  in  that  loer,  eolgar  form,  in  whieh  ebne 
•  popular  h  ad.-r  or  nn  expcdicncv-plnlus^oplu  r  can  sec 
it.  or  wish  to  5ee  11  ;  |.jnguage,  lu  all  ibesc  lights,  was 
t»  the  sophists  e  w  r v  thinff.    It  was  their  stoc k  in  trade ; 
<ha  Mairaia  tbey  tilSRed  Sot  aale,  the  nedy,  unbfaiab- 


ing  witness  to  all  their  paradoxes.  Hci>cc  the  prom* 
meoce  gtvtiii  Ui  m  many  of  Plato's  dialogues  to  the  suN 
ject  of  Unguage ;  and  especially  the  unvartaUe  eOB< 
nexion  between  the  practical  abuse  of  rhetoric  and 
u)vtiiphy»ical  di&cubsious  on  liie  nature  of  pleasure  and 
of  truth.  This  is  also  the  key  to  the  Cietylin,  e  dia- 
logue which,  by  the  most  singular  misconception,  has 
been  searched  by  Greek  critics  for  etymologies,  but 
winch  18,  in  reaiuy,  a  serious  txtravsganza,  to  expose 
the  Uorne-'i  tiokiam  of  the  day,  and  ita  coDaexioo  w;th 
the  metaphyaiea  of  aopbtstiy.  (BriHtk  Critie  enrf 
QuarUrly  'A^oh^  /  Rcritir,  No  47,  p  31,  se^.)  — 
The  Protagoras  sliow»  that  Piaio,  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  philosophical  topics  which  he  mskes  Soeratee 
and  his  interlocutors  discuss,  troubles  himself  but  lit- 
tle about  guarding  against  anaciuonisms-  In  this  dia- 
logue Penclea  and  bia  tero  aone  we  Mill  living,  a  cir- 
cumataaee  which  necessarily  supposes  the  era  of  the 
piece  to  batre  been  prior  to  B.C.  429 ;  and  yet,  at  the 
Haine  lime,  w  e  see,  in  the  course  of  this  same  dialogue, 
that  the  nch  Cetliaa  has  already  loi^t  his  father  Hippoo* 
ieiic.  New  «re  know,  from  a  (la^.^agc  in  the  orator  Ai>> 
docidcs,  that  Ilipponicus  was  killed  in  the  batllt;  of 
Delium,  or  B.C.  434.  Thus  Plato  makes  Pericles  to 
have  died  five  or  aix  yeara  too  late,  or  Hipponieae  fiw 
or  six  years  loo  early.  {Journal  tirg  Satan*,  1820,  p 
678  J — 2.  f^aidpof,  ^  iztpi  ruv  KaMv,  '*  Phadrus,  ot 
emtanmig  BtaiUjf.**  litis  dialogue  is  a  sort  of  coo- 
iinuation  of  the  preceding.  In  the  Protagoras,  Plato 
shows  that  the  sophists  were  bad  guides  tu  conduct  one 
along  the  path  lo  virtue,  since  tbey  were  unacquainted 
with  it  tbeieeelvee;  vid  oqiw.  in  the  Pbsdrua,  he 
dnraeteriiea  their  ibetorie  aa  a  futile  art.  Hceiach, 

however,  gives  a  more  gcniral  l  Aplanation  of  the  ob- 
ject ot  this  dialogue.  {Lytia  Amatvnu*,  Urate,  ed. 
JbimeA.  PrmrnMsm  ett  Cvmmentatw  it  mmtiore  mm- 
tiania,  ultum  Lyntt  sit  an  Plaionis,  Li  pa  .  1827,^ 
i'his  dialogue  was  composed^  according  to  bia'  ii«ura, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Wth  Olympiad.  {Stall.  ,  Du- 
putaiio  de  Platonia  tita,  dec. ,  p.  36.)  It  may  be  regard- 
ed as  constating  of  two  parts,  the  6rst  of  which  has  a 
practical,  the  other  a  theoretical  tendency.  In  the 
first  of  these  Plato  proves  hia  thesis  by  an  cjumple, 
namely,  by  a  diecooroe  on  love  or  heavty,  compMed 

by  Lysia.-*,  who  had  just  left  the  .school  of  the  sophists, 
and  to  which  Socrates  opposes  one  on  the  same  sub- 
ject: in  the  eecond  fiart,  the  principles  and  rules  of 
the  sophists  are  e.xamine'i  It  )•>  m  f'lis  dulomit  that 
vvc  remark  lor  the  first  tune  llial  blenuing  of  the  So- 
crstic  philosophy  with  the-  dogmas  of  ttie  schools  of 
Ionia,  Elea,  and  Italy,  which  characterizes  the  eyatem 
of  rUlo.  I'heso  dogmas  arc,  that  of  a  previons  state 
of  eiistence,  the  reminiscences  of  whii  ii  are  the  .••ourcc 
of  all  our  knowledge ;  that  of  the  immorulity  of  the 
soul :  that  of  (he  three  virtaea,  or  energies  of  the  sod 
(AoyioriK'.ii'.  Oi/uv't,  'KriPt/iz/r/Mu ).  The  Pha- 
drus is  bUed  with  poetry,  and  the  discourse  on  Love, 
pot  hi  the  neatb  of  Socrates,  is  almoal  e  eontioual 
parody  on  Homer.  Whether  the  discourse  on  l.ove  or 
Beauty,  mentioned  m  iUi»  dialogue,  was  actually  a  pro- 
duction of  Lysias,  is  a  question  which  Hsiiisch  has 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  dissertation,  and  for  the 
affirmative  of  which  he  gives  hia  auffragc.  (dmipare 
Bikkh,ad  Plat.  Miwvm,  p.  182  —  Van  Ileus  If.  Itiit. 
Platen  ,  vol.  1,  p.  101.)--3.  Topyia(,  f/  rrept  'PvTopi- 
KQ(,  •*  GarfHd',  or  etmetrmmf  totiorie."  Rhetoric, 
which  ill  the  Piiadru.s  has  l>ecn  con.side-red  ai  an  art, 
IS  regarded  in  the  Ciorgus  lu  a  pulmcal  point  ot  view. 
Socrates  diaputea  with  Gorgiss,  the  rhetor  Polus,  and 
Calliclcs,  on  the  utility  of  the-  ccirnce  under  this  latter 
a&pect  :  be  rcpresenis  it  as  dungernus,  because,  in- 
stead of  proposing  to  itself,  as  its  only  object,  the  tri- 
umph of  truth,  it  is  mostly  employed  Cm  thie  purpose  oi 
gaining  the  suffrages  of  the  maltitnde — Tn  thie  die* 
logue  Plato  not  only  attacks  the  sophists,  whose  po 
ktieei^  indoMwe  ia  depicted  aa  penucious  to  the  tepub 
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lie,  but  also  the  enemies  and  calumniatora  of  Socrates, 
tod  even  many  of  iho  illustrioua  men  whom  Athens 
btd  produced,  especially  Pericles.    What  most  of  all, 
lio««v«r,  cbwacteiizM  this  prodoclion,  ict  tb«t  Socra* 
tM  doet  oot  ponae  Ui  ot^tmrj  method  of  qocMioii  end 
answer;  he  pronorinccs.  on  ihe  contrary,  connected 
diecourses  ;  and,  far  from  merely  stating  doubts,  be 
ezprassee  hit  teDtimenta  in  dear  and  precise  terms. 
In  general,  there  reigns  m  this  dialogue  a  more  serious 
tone  than  thai  which  pervades  the  twu  previous  ones, 
and  less  of  irony.    But  the  place  of  ihr  latter  is  sup- 
plied by  a  caustic  kind  of  manner,  which  is  not  found 
m  the  others.    According  to  Stallbaum,  this  dialogue 
was  written  not  long  after  413  B.C     A  writer  in  the 
Jena  Review  coutroTerte  thie  opioioo.  {Stallbaum, 
Mi  PkUei.,  p  ji—JenaMigtm.  IM  SSeit.,  No. 
19'^) — 1   >ValSuv,  ^  irepl  "I^XV^t  "Phadov,  or  rem- 
eti  nxng  the  SouL"   This  dialogue  is  one  of  the  most 
remanaMe  or  thoee  that  bear  the  name  oT  Plato.  The 
interlne'itor^  arc  Phredon.  fhc  subseqnent  founder  of 
the  school  of  EUs,  and  Echccrales.    The  former  of 
thoM  gives  the  latter  an  account  of  all  that  happened 
towards  the  close  of  Socrates*  life,  and  relates  the  con- 
versation of  this  philosopher  with  Cebes  and  Simmias. 
Socrates  undertakes  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
eoul      its  spiritaili^ ;  and  we  have  here  the  first 
traees  of  a  demonetfaliOD,  which  modem  philosophy, 
under  tlip  guidance  of  revelation,  has  earned  on  lo  so 
successful  a  result    The  doctrine  which  Plato  here 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  is  not  entirely  pure  ; 
It  is  amalgamated  with  the  Pythagorean  hypothi-siis  of 
the  metempsychosis,  and  with  all  bosls  o(  fables  bor- 
rowed from  the  Qredt  BiytHoloey. — The  Phsrdon  is 
regarded  by  all  critiea  aa  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  which  not  the  least 
doubt  Lviii  1)1-  raided     .\nd  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe 
an  epigram  in  the  Anthology  (£pu(tcl.,  n.  368*^11- 
tkal.  Pd.t  1.  44,  AnihoL  inam.),  the  celebrated 
Piiiiri'tlus  rojecled  it  a.s  Mini'O^ititioiis      It  is  most 
pruhAbIc,  how<iv<ir,  that  (lie  author  of  the  epigram 
in  question  mistook  the  scnno  of  the  passage  in  which 
Panaettus  spoke  of  ilie  ]'h:«  don,  (in J  tliat  the  phi 
losopher  merely  mcatii  to  sav  th.'it  Pi.ito  f>uts  into 
the  mouth  of  Socrates  a  doctrine  which  he,  Pana-- 
tiua,  did  not  admit ;  foi  we  know  from  Cicero  that 
pBtnstias  differed  in  this  point  from  the  tenets  of  Pla- 
to    {Tii.\r  Di^p  .  1.32)  —  5  OrnirT;rof,^  nepl  irria- 
ri/fit)^,  "  Tkcatelu*,  or  concermng  Satnee."  The 
geometer,  Tbeodorue  of  Cyrene,  his  popil  Thestetus, 
and  Socratr.s.  nrc  the  interlorvitors  in  this  dialogue  : 
the  subject  discussed  is  the  nature  of  science.  Socra- 
tes, assuming  the  character  of  lunorance,  and  compa- 
ring hinisrif  lo  n  midwife,  (trectnd?!  that  all  his  wisdom 
is  nmUt;d  to  the  aiding  ol  others  in  giving  birth  to  Jheir 
ideas.    Under  this  pretext  he  refuses  to  define  sci- 
ence ;  and  jret,  at  the  same  time,  he  shows  the  inad- 
missibility of  all  the  definitions  given  by  Thesetetus. 
Tfiis  dialorrue  is  a  kind  of  sportive  dialecticn,  and  leads 
to  no  positive  result.    In  it  Plato,  as  usual,  corobau 
the  sophists ;  be  tome  hie  anne,  too,  againet  all  the 
schools  that  h.id  been  jiroduced  from  the  Socratic. 
namely,  the  Megarjc,  (Jynic,  andCyrcnaic  :  he  attacks, 
in  particular,  the  dualistic  system  of  Heraclitus. — 6. 
ZfX^tOT^C.      -fpl  riiv  ovTor,  "  The  Suphisf,  or  con- 
cerntnfi  tktU  irhich  czjjiIj."    This  dialogue  is  a  con- 
tinuution,  as  it  were,  of  the  preceding.    After  having 
•bowo,  in  the  Tbevtetua,  tlMt  there  exists  no  science 
irttteined  throagh  the  mediom  of  the  senses,  Plato  here 
cxamiiie-t  the  conlrjry  doctrine,  maintained  liv  the  Ele- 
atic  school,  namely,  that  of  existence,  and  shows  its 
inadmissibility.    Although  the  eobjeet  of  tlna  dialogue 
is  speculative  and  abstract  in  its  nature,  Plato  never- 
theless has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  a  pleasing  and 
varied  air.  and  has  sprinkled  it  with  many  saliriee)  al- 
lusions :  the  greater  part  of  these  la«'.  hnnrvrr,  nrt  , 
lost  for  us,  from  our  limited  ac<iuainuucc  with  the  j 


cirenmstanees  to  which  they  refer  —7.  UohuKo^,  f 
yrrpt  fiaoiXeia^,  "  The  Statesman,  or  concemtng  cia 
Art  of  Cfoveming."  The  researchss  eonmcoced  ■ 
theTbewtetoe  awl  Sophiet  are  •ppbid  ia  tbitdislagv 
to  the  esse  of  dw  etateemaa.  We  are  ben  auds  tc- 

<|uaintcd  with  Plato's  ideas  resprrt      ProvidCBCS,  G| 
the  manner  in  which  God  governs  tits  wafU,M«i| 
SB  respecting  the  cbangee  whidi  the liltar  lMml» 
leone     \Vc  see  in  it  also  his  opinion  od  tlieiiflanal 
forms  of  government,  among  which  lie  givss  fi^ 
crence  to  that  in  which  the  power  is  vartsd  n  (hi 
hands  of  a  single  person.    This  dialo^e  con'r-'  ?■ 
Oriental  mythus,  socording  to  wbicii  the  iJcuj  xua 
rest  at  certain  periods,  and  during  this  limeahudM 
to  chance  the  government  of  the  warid.  Sack  a  im 
trine  being  an  worthy  of  Plato,  Soehw  dMn  tbat  tkit 
dialogue,  as  well  as  the  Sophist,  cannot  be  rcgirdd 
as  hts.   And  yet  they  must,  m  that  event,  ban 
produced  b^  eone  contenporary,  moot  AiiMilstiM 
the  pre."sent  dialogT^e,  thoog^h  in  truth  without  mip5- 
liig  It  to  Plato  by  nsme — 8.  Ua(lfievii^^,  ^  rti» 
CUV,  "  Parmeniitt,  or  mutming  Ideat."  Tins  dia- 
logue is  a  kind  of  Bppendsge  to  the  three  tmi  precede. 
As  in  the.xe  the  false  dialectics  of  the  Mtmic  tcbool 
had  been  refuted,  so  in  this  Parmenides,  um  hod  si 
the  true  dialectic  ttftHtOf  conea  lioiwaid  le  feifMiyi 
doctrine  of  abeoHiie  unity,  and  daee  it  widi  gmt  km 
of  reasoninir     The  Parmenides  is  the  mo»t  d  flkdi 
of  all  Plato's  works,  as  well  from  tiie  abstract  topes 
and  metaphysical  •dbtletiw  diacuaaed  in  it,  ashacMv 
the  author  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  cmp^yims: 
terms  either  entirely  new,  or  else  Ittile  used,  la  uai- 
ing  of  matters  on  which  no  writer  had  as  y^ea» 
cised  liis  pen     The  Parmenides  leads  to  ne  pntitifS 
result  :  it  has  merely  for  Us  end  the  demoostiiM) of 
certain  propo'^iiiuns  of  a  philosophical  nature ;  and  il 
tends  solely  to  ezerciso  iho  mind  in  metiphjacil 
ulation,  and  to  ebow,byan  example,  the  insdidKliB 
method     It  is  uncertain,  however,  whtthtr  We 
the  end  of  ttiis  production.    l*he  Psrmeotiiet  k»  i 
form  entirely  pbihMophie,  and  wHiMmt  any  dtsnilit 
movement.    The  characters  of  the  sercral  jnie.-Iocc- 
tors  arc  not  as  distinctly  marked  as  ui  tlte  (A^n 
logues.    Socrates  appears  in  it  as  a  very  toaikg  pd- 
son,  and  bh  one  just  !»e<;innin^  to  turn  bis  sIleotJOB  lo 
philosophical  subjects,  and  to  whom  many  of  lbe|W(»- 
ositions  of  the  schools  are  as  yet  new    It  b.&<  bnz 
inferred  fioa  thie  cireomalaiiee  thit  Plate  wtsbed  is 
give  erodk  to  die  tradition  that  floeratee  h•dss■Bh^ 
menides  in  his  youth     Soclir  rej'ectj  this  dttlop*, 
together  with  the  two  that  immedutely  (oilow.  (Cos- 
salt  ftAmtdl,  PmNflmiw  mU  Sddttiscktt  Kwutwci 
dargestellt,  B<rlin,  1891  —Goftz,  Vdrn.  dts  Pa- 
mm  ,  pt.  iv.  p.  107.) — ^9.  KparvAof,  if  sref*.  wtpirt* 
opOoTTfTo^,    CraiylHs,  or  eometrmng  the  Cmtet  Cm 
of  Words  '*    This  distogue  is  written  'uniiab^ 
the  etymologies  to  which  tl»e  sophists  attaehsl  w 
much  importance  as  to  make  use  of  them  for  dcmCTs 
strationa  with  which  to  BBpport  tbeu  propmUMt. 
They  even  went  eo far  aato  aaswt  dtttwea^lMB 
the  nat>  -^i    if  objects  from  the  words  by  which  ih»y 
are  designated,  inasmuch  as  a  perfect  accordaocc  ft- 
vailed  betwemi  each  thing  in  naiaio.  and  the  a|^ 
lion  by  which  it  was  known.     .Xgrccin^  m  the  mui 
principle,  ihcy  made  of  it  applications  w»dely  difiereet 
in  their  nature.    The  adherents  of  Iha  Elesuc  »tj»ol 
pretended  that  the  authors  of  language,  in  tb^a^ 
tion  of  words,  went  on  the  supposition  that  evtnttal 
in  nature  is  immutable  :  the  followers  of  Henclitos 
mainUined  directly  the  reverae.    Scttiog  ««i  ^ 
these  two  points  eii  ^ew.  eo  dianotftealiy  offsacdto 
each  other,  these  philosophers  analyzed  the  rnfjnisf 
of  words,  each  in  accordance  with  bis  favoonw  il»- 
ory.— ior  the  inttrioontors  of  the  Ciatylas,  one,  Uf^ 
mojfPTies.  a  disciple  of  Parmenide*.  rosintaios  w 
there  u  an  inherent  force  and  pn»pn*iy  in  vroii*, » 
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appcnc^fiit  of  all  coiiVLiuional  arrangf  ir.cnt  ;  the  other, 
Untyius,  a  disciple  of  Heraclilu»,  regards  ibem  as  ar- 
bimry  tigiw  of  our  ideis,  impoMd  on  the  objeeta 
which  ibey  designate,  either  from  accident,  Ufc,  or 
•ome  btoeM  which  ihey  poaaess.    Socrates  showi»  ibe 
amflciiBCy  of  each  of  these  systems,  without,  how- 
Mi^  nf>laciog  them  by  a  third.   Tbia  diaeoMion  gives 
nm  to  many  etymological  diacoaaiom,  whkh  cannot 
DOMT  be  very  interesting  for  us — 10.  ^r/.ijSog,  jj  rrepi 
lAwff,  **FiuUbu§,  or  concermtig  PUature."  Tbia 
dialegm  m  dwiiiigviahsd  fron  tboM  tlnadf  UMittmi* 
in  that  it  is  not  Itmited  to  the  overthrow  of  falae 
csoctnnea,  hot  e.xamines  the  subject  matter  iuelf  with 
great  care.    It  baa  an  end  in  view  atrictly  dogmatical, 
•hat  1-4,  to  establish  a  truth  and  enuttciate  a  positive 
piupoiiiiion  :  this  propoaition  is,  that  good  consiatk 
neither  in  pleaaure  nor  in  knowledge,  but  Ih  tlw  vaion 
«f  Um  fim  and  the  aecond  with  Uie  aorarafa  good, 
wbdi  im  €kd.   The  Philebaa  is  almost  entirely  de- 
void of  irony  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  dcticicnt  in  clear 
aaaa.    It  ia  one  of  the  priocipal  souicca  from  which 
•a  oMMia  an  Mqwdntaiice  with  the  noml  eyalen  of 
Plato. — 11.  IvfiTToetiov,  fj  rep)  tpuTo^,  "  The  Banquet, 
ar  amcermng  L<m."    Plato  appears  to  have  had  a 
diMfcle  ablect  in  vtew  in  wtitiiig  due  diakgoe :  the 
6i»t,  to  discourse  upon  the  natnrc  of  love ;  and  the 
4»lher,  to  defend  Socrates  against  tne  calumnies  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed.    Acatbon  celebralM  by 
a  kanqii«t  aMetiotl  vtetwy  which  Ma  iuat  been  gained 
lif  hiitt.    *nm  ffOMta  agrae  that  each  one,  in  turn, 
shall  write  a  emogium  on  love.     Phcdrus,  Pausa- 
luaa,  Eryximachos,  Anatopbioea,  and  A^thon,  apeak 
each  on  this  subject,  aceoirftii;  to  ihaa-  leapeetire 
piiaciples  and  views  ;  and  in  this  spacloenf  oratorical 
aaconntar,  Anatophaoes  aasumea  a  ehaneter  most  in 
MMidnwca  with  hta  peculiar  talent,  that  of  aaiire. 
Socrates,  who  succeeds,  paints  metaphysical  love,  that 
ifi,  philosophy,  the  end  of  which  is  to  excite  the  love 
of  virtue,  the  only  true  and  imperishable  source  of 
baaa^.   Thtt  Banaoet  ia  that  one  of  the  praduetima 
•f  FbtD  en  which  he  wwrid  teem  to  have  bestowed 
the  ^calcst  care.    He  has  spread  over  it      tin  riches 
of  his  imaginaiioo,  hia  eloquence,  and  hi*  talent  for 
eonpooilion.— Itw  IleAirrfa,  ^  nepi  Acnlov,  **ARt' 
pif.dr.  or  concerning  what  it  Just."    The  following 
able  aoaijais  of  this  celebrated  production  is  deserving 
cftaMMtiOB.    (Southern  Renew,  No.  7,  p.  127,  Meqa.) 
"To  aay  of  Plato's  Republic  that  it  is  the  idea  ol  a 
perfect  commonweallh,  is  not  to  give  by  any  means  au 
adequate,  or  even  a  just  description  of  it.    It  is,  in 
•no  aaoae,  to  be  ann^  a  dream  of  aocicl  and  political 
paifeefibn,  and,  eo  far.  ita  conuaon  tiilo  ja  not  altc^ 
gethcr  inapplicable  to  it ;  but  it  beara  hardly  any  re- 
aemblance  to  tho  things  that  generally  paaa  under  that 
name ;  to  the  figmaeta,  for  example,  of  Harrington  and 
Sir  Th<?mas  More.    Compared  with  it,  Tf  kmachus, 
tiu>u2h  a  mere  epic  in  prose,  is  didactic  and  practical; 
the  Cyropssdia  deselfCO  lo  be  regarded  as  the  manual 
of  aoidiera  and  atateamen,  and  aa  the  best  scheme  of 
discipline  for  forming  them.    Plato's  is  a  mere  vision, 
and  that  vision  is  altogether  characteriatic  of  bis  ge> 
uiee  ae  hia  contamporariaa  conceived  of  it.    It  ia 
a— nihiiig  botween  oraee  and  ficeiry  in  style  ;  it  ia 
aomcthir.^  rruclc  jp  both  of  poetry  and  philosophy  in 
tike  plan  and  design.    But  a  very  small  part  of  it  ia 
Ktven  to  any  topica  that  can  pretend  to  the  ehaneter 
of  political.    Indeed,  Socrates  expressly  ssys,  (hat  the 
iosti lotion  of  a  commonwealth  is  but  a  subordinate  ob- 
yuA  with  him.    Hia  principal  aim  is  to  unfold  themy»- 
lery  of  perfect  justice.    Of  the  title  of  the  work,  the 
latter  part  (ittpi  dixiuov)  is  unquestionably  the  more 
appropriate  designation.    If  it  were  possible  to  hate 
ttqr  dooblc.  cftor  reading  the  work,  the  rapcated  and 
emphatic  decfanatlena  of  the  philosopher  hiinaelf  vreoM 
reii.ove  them.    It  is  in  the  sccoi  d  1  jrik  that  he  firs', 
attiidaa  to  the  coounoDwealtb,  and  then  the  poipoae 


for  which  he  pi  ofi-r  s  to  treat  of  it  is  unequivocaFly  ex 
piamed.  He  compares  himself  to  one  who,  not  havii^ 
very  good  eyes,  ia  raqnired  to  laad  a  toxt  at  some  dis- 
tance from  him,  written  in  distressingly  ^^m^\\  letters, 
atid  who  prepares  himself  for  his  task  by  conning  over 
the  very  same  text  which  be  happena  to  6od  set  fordj 
somewhere  else  in  larger  characters.  The  justice,  the 
high  and  perfect  juatice,  whose  nature  he  is  endeav- 
ouring to  penetrate  and  unfold,  exists  not  only  in  in> 
dividuals,  but,  on  a  grander  scale,  in  the  more  con- 
^icoooi  and  palpabw  image  of  that  aitifictal  being,  a 
body  politic.  This  idea  is  perpetually  recurring. 
Thus  It  runs  tivoush  the  whole  eighth  book,  which, 
it  nny  he  fonHOfkeahy  the  way,  ia  a  dissertation  of 
incomparable  excellence,  and  decidedly  the  most  prac- 
tical part  of  the  work.  In  this  tiook  he  treats  of  tn- 
jushee.  He  again  resorts  to  the  larger  type,  to  tha 
capital  letlera.  He  iiloatratea  the  effecta  of  that  vice, 
or,  rather,  of  that  vicious  and  diseased  state  of  the  aool, 
by  corresponding  distempers  and  mutations  of  the 
body  pohtic.  Wo  are  told  that  the  form  of  govcm- 
nMttt  is  an  image  of  the  charaetor  of  the  citiaen;  that 
whatcvrr  may  be  said  of  the  democracy  or  the  oli- 
garchy, applies  as  strictly  to  the  democrat  and  the  oli- 
garcbist;  that  tliwo  aia  aa  many  shspes  or  s|>cciee  of 
polity,  a«  thf  rr  nre  types  or  varieties  of  the  human 
soul ;  tbut,  as  tiic  must  perfect  coiumonwfcalth  is  only 
public  virtoe  imbodied  in  the  instiiutiooa  of  a  country, 
ao  every  vice  ganaiatoa  aome  abnaa  or  corruption  in 
the  atale,  aome  peraietoot  diaccder,  aome  lawhwe  pow^ 
cr  incompatible  with  national  liberty.  In  running  this 
parallel  between  the  individual  and  the  corporate  ex- 
lataneo,  he  nnfolda  hie  idea  of  the  rd  duro/o*,  not  in  a 
prologue,  as  Tiedemann  affirms,  but  throughotit  tho 
whole  body  of  hia  work.  He  begins  by  showing  that 
tliere  can  be  no  happiness  without  it  here  ;  and  ends 
by  a  revelation  of  other  worlds,  and  a  state  of  beatific 
perfection,  which  it  fita  the  soul  to  enter  upn  hereaf- 
ter. M'e  must  take  csre,  however,  not  to  confound 
this  sublime  juatice  with  tlie  vulgar  attnbuto  commoi)- 
ly  known  by  that  name.  Plato'a  juatice  ia  that  ao 
magnificently  described  by  Hooker,  'that  law  whose 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  aiHi  whose  voice  the  hat- 
nony  cf  tho  world.' — The  whole  dialogue  is  a  Pytha* 
gorean  mystery.  Plato  fintlf;  thr  krv  of  the  universe 
Hi  the  doclrmti  of  number  and  proportion.  He  sees 
them  pervading  all  nature,  moral  and  physical,  hoMing 
together  ila  most  distant  parts  and  most  heteiogeno* 
oua  materials,  and  harmonizing  them  into  order,  and 
beauty,  and  rhythm,  Socrates  declares  his  usst  nt  to 
the  Fytfai^orean  tenet,  that  astronomy  ia  to  the  eye 
what  mnaic  ii  to  tho  ear.  The  spberea,  with' tha  Si- 
rens that  preside  over  them,  and  the  sweet  melodies 
of  that  eternal  diapason,  the  four  elements  combined 
in  tho  fennation  of  the  world,  the  beautiful  vicissitude 
of  the  season*,  ]■'_■})'  nnd  f?:irkness.  height  and  depth, 
all  existences  unii  latJi  i.Lgjiions,  all  antecedents  snd 
consequences,  all  cause  and  effect,  reveal  the  same 
mystery  to  the  adept.  Man  ia*  in  hka  manner,  aoh* 
ject  throughout  his  whole  nature  to  thia  universal  taw. 
Of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  take  temperance  for  an  ex- 
ample. Wtiat  i«  it  but  a  perfect  discipline  of  the  pas- 
aiona  by  which  they  are  all  equally  contrdled,  or,  rather, 
a  perfect  concord  and  symphony  in  which  each  sounds 
ita  proper  note  and  no  other ;  m  which  no  desire  is  cither 
too  n^  or  too  low;- in  which  the  enjoyment  of  the  prea- 
cnl  moment  is  never  allowed  to  hurt  that  of  the  future, 
uoi  passion  tu  ivhai  against  reason,  nor  one  passion  lo 
invade  the  province  or  to  usurp  the  righta  of  another. 
The  TO  6tKaia9  goca  aomewhat  faitlMr.  It  ia  that 
state  of  the  sool  t^reln  the  three  parte  of  which  it  ia 
composed,  the  intellectual,  the  irascible,  and  the  sen- 
sual, exercise  each  its  proper  function  and  influence  ; 
in  which  the  four  cardinal  virtuea  are  blended  tOj^etber 
in  stich  just  proportion,  in  such  symphonious  unison ; 
1  to  wiuch  all  the  iaculiiea  of  the  mind,  while  they  are 
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ihat  nothing'  ^ 


>^>i.  »r(!  *o  well  diaciplioed  ■nd  dispoted, 
au  ...^  or  discordant,  Dothing  uncTen  or 
!rrrunl;tr,  i«  pvrr  firrceivrd  m  them  And  so  )t\  tlie 
Uiger  type,  a  perfect  polity  it  that  in  wbicb  the  Mjoe 
pfoportion 

frntit  orilfrs  of  «oripty  move  iti  ihrir  own  sphere,  and 
do  only  their  appointed  work ;  in  whicb  tnieliect  gov- 
ene,  mA  etiVBglb  end  puelM  ealmiit ;  that  is,  coon- 
9el1or«  adviee,  sotdirrs  make  war,  and  the  iaboaring 
cUaaes  employ  ibeutselves  in  their  humlile,  but  necea- 
•ery  and  productive  caUing.    The  division  of  labour  ia 
•  fandamental  pnnciple  of  Plato'a  legislation,  and  is 
enforce<*  by  very  severe  penalties.    He  cooaiders  it  aa 
in  the  highest  degrev  absurd,  as  out  of  all  reason  and 
piDportion,  ibM  one  msa  sboukl  pretend  to  be  apod  at 
oMny  thinga.~-On  the  Other  hiM,  lb*  most  (mrfully 
depraved  coMdilion  of  society  is  that  which  Poiybias 
cells  an  ochlocracy ;  an  anerchy  of  jacobins  and  saae- 
cahMt«»,  when  every  pMeien  bftdca  Umm  in  wild 
order,  and  no  law  is  obeyed,  no  rig'ht  respectetl,  node* 
corum  observed  :  vvhtrc  young  men  despise  their  se- 
nion.  MmI  old  men  aflect  the  muuMnof  yooth,  and 
children  are  disobedient  to  their  parents,  wives  to  their 
hoabands,  slaves  to  their  masters.    The  josiice  of 
which  he  speaks  is  not,  therefore,  the  single  cardinal 
virtue  known  by  tliat  naiM.    It  is  not  commutative 
justice,  nor  ratrilMilive  joettre,  nor  (except,  perhaps, 
in  a  qiiahficd  sense)  dihtrilnjlivc  juslu  <■     It  docs  not 
consist  in  mere  ontward  conformity  or  specific  acta. 
It*  i«at  it  in  the  innMMt  mind ;  it*  inflocBen  ie  the 
music  of  the  fOul  ;  it  makes  the  whole  naftirc  of  the 
true  philosopher  a  concert  of  disciplined  affections,  a 
cbeir  of  virtues  attuned  to  the  most  perfect  aecord 
among  themselves,  and  falling  in  with  ihc  mysterious 
and  everlasting  harmonics  of  heaven  and  earth. — This 
general  idea  is  still  farther  illustrated  by  the  scheme 
of  education  in  Plato's  Republic.  It  is  extmnely  sim- 
ple ;  for  young  men  it  eoneiets  only  of  mtaeie  and  sy  m- 
na>'-ic'* ;  for  Hdept*  of  an  »dvar.ci  d  n^je,  it  is  tlic  study 
of  truth,  pure  truth,  the  good,  the  ro  6v,  the  divine 
monad,  tin  one  eternal,  unchang«abl«.   It  it  in  the 
thirtl  hook  thst  he  orders  the  former  division  of  the 
scheme.    It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  with  equal  care 
both  Ihn  parta  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  allow  of 
no  excess  or  imperfection  in  cither.    They  who  arc 
addicted  exclusively  to  music  become  effeminate  and  J 
slothful ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  only  discipHne  i 
their  nature  by  the  ezevcisM  of  the  gymnasiom,  be»  1 
come  rade  and  tavagn.   Tbia  rnnaie,  aa  Tiedemann  I 
obscrvt's,  i^  mvtic  nnd  miiti)e:iintical.  Pvtl);it;oraM 
and  Plato  thought  everything  musical  of  divine  origin.  ' 
—God  gave  na  these  great  correetieea  of  the  aeal  and 
of  ihr  hndv,  not  for  the  sake  of  either  separately,  but 
that  all  their  powers,  and  functions,  and  impulses,  i 
should  be  fully  brought  out  into  action ;  and,  above  j 
alt.  be  harmonized  into  mutual  a>oi«tanre  and  perfect  > 
unixon.    Plato'a  whole  method  and  disciplme  is  di- 
rected to  this  end.    He  banishes  from  his  ideal  terri- 
tory iho  Lydian  and  Ionic  meaaorea  as  '  softly  sweet' 
and  wanton,  while  he  retain*,  for  certain  purposes,  the 
grave  Porinn  mood,  Hiid  the  ^()irit-.■if irrmfr  Phrvfrjan. 
So,  in  like  manner,  he  expels  all  the  poets  except  the 
didactic,  with  Homar  at  their  bead.   Tbe  tragic  poets 
were,  in  reference  to  moral  oducntion,  *  sfjensiliv  of- 
fensive to  him.    In  conforniity  with  the  »anic  prtnci- 
pin.  he  proscribes  all  :n.inner  of  dcliciousness  and  ex- 
re^^,  Sicilian  feasts,  nnd  CornUliian  ^nh,  and  .Atlir 
dainties,  as  leading  to  corrupiioa  of  manner!*,  and  fo 
the  necessity  of  laws  and  penalties,  of  the  judge  and 
eiecotiuoer.   No  innovation  whatever  is  to  be  tolera- 
ted in  this  system  of  diactpline,  especially  in  what  re- 
girds  in  i^ic  and  t:vriin.i?!irn  ;  the  slightest  change  in 
which  Plato  aflirma  to  produce  decided,  however  se- 
cret •nd  inttdioua.  efl^ta  npon  the  ebaraeter  and  man* 
ncr'*  of  .1  whole  peopl       ^^^>en  his  c  ■  /i  t  s,  divided 
nto  four  orders,  to  correspond  with  the  cardmal  vir^  | 


toear  bave  gone  thtoogb  their  preparatory  disei|klae, 
and  discharged  in  their  day  and  gcceraUoii  loe  cm* 
that  were  respectively  allotted  to  them,  they  (at  kaa 
the  beUcr  sort  of  tbem)  auHt,  in  the  calm  of  6tcl\isms 
life,  tern  to  tboatody  of  die  tine  philosophy;  mt  tod 
a«  i  H  i  f  '  hy  mercenary  sophists,  mere  tiiilhw  U. 
lacics,  aiuuuiebank  tricks  to  impose  opoa  igaanM^ 
vile  arts  to  ingratiate  one's  self  wilbtbataawtlM 
(a  favourite  imape  with  the  ancient  writers)^ 
ward  and  tyrannical  demoa.  Nor  soeh  phtlot^ai 
bestows  it's  thoagbM  ll|MNl  tbe  depraved  maaam  4 
men,  or  the  fluctuating  and  perishabto  objects  imti 
ua ;  but  that  deep  wiadom,  that  rapturous  aiui  boiy  coo- 
templation,  which  abstracts  itself  from  the  sOMwai 
the  changeable  aeeoea  of  lila  and  oaieia,  and  itvii^ 
ped  up  in  tbe  btimony  and  giandovr  of  lb*  eamne, 
in  conKHi  iTiiL'  nt::!]  tlie  First  Good  and  the  FirM  fji:, 
the  intiniteand  unutterable  beauty,  foontsio  of  all  1^ 
to  the  aool,  *  tbe  bright  coontamBee  of  mib'  mail- 
ed to  the  purified  mind  '  in  the  qoiet  aiid  jtitt  air  cf 
delightful  studies.  By  such  coniempkuota  liie  h«1 
shall  allnitt  10  the  perfection  of  virtue,  and  be  pmpgni 
for  tbe  great  moral  change,  the  gkmoDs  tnufi^tron 
that  is  to  crown  its  aspiring  progress  to  bcstttudt  loti 
immortality.'" — 13.  Tifuuo^,  ij  mpi  erewc'Ttaww, 
m  umenumg  Nutiif*.** ^  In  tbii  diatogea  Cntiaa wimi 
the  tiedition  of  an  aneiet  Atbawwa  ataia,  lanriario 

the  dehipe  nf  H-  vi  flian.  and  which  was  gOTtrnfd  riv 
isws  not  unlike  thoao  of  Egypt.    Tbe  Athmiaiii,  taid 
this  tradition,  made  war,  at  this  remote  period,  sftet 
the  inhabitants  of  Atlantis,  an  island  situate  bnoid 
the  Pillars  of  Hercolea.    The  inhabiunu  of  AtSastu 
mled  over  Libya  and  Western  Europe,  and  woald 
have  aubiugated  the  Greeks  also,  bad  not  tbe  Atbcni- 
ana  made  successful  opposition  to  their  pfOfio*. 
After  this  fable,  the  philosopher  TiiMsui.  of  d^ 
velopa  bia  ayatem  concerning  Oed»  tbs  sn|ii  ui. 
natnra  of  Ae  world,  men,  and  animate.  TImmi^  wi 
whole  of  this  expo.sition  iliero  prevails  the  iHtiil 
of  tbe  Pvthagorean  achool.    Plato  is  comaoiilf 
poeed  to  nave  foUowed,  in  the  composition  of  thn  d<a- 
topne,  the  work  aitribnted  to  the -philosopheTof  Locn, 
which  we  still  posstsss.  ■ —  14.  Kptr/of,  fj  'ArJ«T«pf, 
"  Crittaa,  or  the  Atlantic.**    This  dialogue  i»  leos- 
tiniiation  of  the  preccdiiif;.     fritias  here  gives  in  dfr 
tail  what  he  had  only  sketched  forth  m  the  Tiocib, 
ri  speciing  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  {rid.  Athriii> .  r 
habited  aneteotly  by  a  civilised  and  canqMriB^  nee, 
and  wbieb  bad  been  ingulfed  by  tbe  am.  lie  fram 
account  of  the  lawn,  manners,  and  institution?  of  thw 
people.    It  ia  easy  to  perceive  that  tbe  whoie  of  tbM 
recital  la  a  mere  fiction,  e  apeeiea  of  political  nxntKf , 
by  which  Plato  wished  to  prove  the  [lossibility  ofswi 
a  republic  being  established  aa  be  had  fittned  to  itis 
own  imsgination.    And  yet  it  iemtie  tbao  |MMh 
that  the  ancimts  had  some  obscnre  tradition  aoHMf 
Uietn  relative  lo  ibe  existence  of  a  large  cofltmeot  t# 
the  west  of  the  Straila  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  this  we  W 
traces  even  in  the  pagea  of  Strabo. — Tbe  CfiOas  •/ 
Plato  has  given  rise  to  varioos  hypotbeama«4iei«H» 
and  the  writers  of  the  last  two  centuries  hare  vmit 
lively  ezeiciaed  their  pens  on  so  attiaetnre  a  Mb|«t 
Some  haw  fonnd  tbe  AtlaiHto  of  Flam  m  Filmiim 
others  in  India,  and  others,  a^ain,  in  the  Canaries  Joi 
Azores,    (Consult  Voss,  WtltkuruU  dtr  AUfn,  f- ^ 
26. — Latreille,  Mtnurire*  $ur  divers  sujets.  Ac.  ^ 
—RalHi/,  T.*ttrtit  fur  rAltanfidede  'P/«f<m.  4t. 
LMni  ,  1775,  BrQ  —Vti-  Atlanlis  >— This  diikipi*" 
an  unfinished  one.    It  appears  that  death  jrfin^^ 
the  author  from  putting  a  finishing  band  lo 
have  now  enumerated  the  fourteen  dialogois  ^im 
Ast  l)elieves  to  be  nndoubtedly  autheniic.  tet 
we  have  seen  that  in  this  number  there  an  three  wtaA 
floeber  lejeei*.  We  will  now  proeeed  le  U»  twmjj 
one  other  dialocM'  ,  \< '   >  though  commonly  repinW 
aa  tbe  i>roduc»ions  of  PUio,  have  neverlbele*  beco« 
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(ae  suhjectfl  of  critical  scoptirism,  since  Schlcicrina-  tl>i8  of  the  Laws  that  called  off  the  attention  of  tlM 
cher  liioughl  he  had  discovered  m  some  of  theui  what  author  fium  his  desj^  of  writing  tlic  Hermogeoes  1— 
sttsairt  cbaractcrisiic  of  Plato,  and  since  Ast  has  rt-  j  Diogeoes  Leertius  informs  oe  (3,  37),  that  Plato  diti 
jectcd  them  all  indiacniniDaUriy.  — 16.  H6ftu»  ^  ntpl  <  beliHe  puUieJunff  his  Lewi,  end  that  Philip  of  Opae, 
vofiodeoiac  fit6?ua  i6',  "Twehe  boekt  of  Latet,  or  em* '  one  of  nie  dieciples,  gave  to  the  world  the  manuscript, 
cenong  LegislcUion  "  This  work  has,  until  lately,  which  he  found  amonij  his  master's  labk  ls  This  ca> 
Iwea  nip»4ed  m  Utat  production  of  aoliquitjr  wtucb .  nous  account,  which  Icaree  no  donbi  as  to  the  pegifd 
■Bit  dieUngiiMiM  ilaelf  W  <h*  importMie*  of  ito  miIk  !  of  lile  when  Pblo  ivroio  tho  wock  in  qtiesiton,  hst  fm- 
jact,  and  the  richness  of  the  matenals  connected  with  uisbcd  Ast  with  a  new  hypothesis     Hr  t!iihk>  ih,\\ 


It ;  ss  that  in  which  the  philoeopher,  abandoning  uie 
ptfhe  of  imegioatioQ,  onion  iMo  ihoee  of  real  life,  and 
jnfblds  a  part  of  hi?  "vttem,  t'nc  p'lttiog  of  which  into 
pnetico  be  conaidered  as  possible  ;  for  it  cannot  but 
loedhoillod  that  the  Laws  are  to  be  viewed  as  the 
production  of  noto't  e<d  ago.  B&tkh  mokes  the  work 
to  have  boon  written  in  Plato's  aerenty^fourth  year  (ai 
Jfta.,  p.  73)     Plato  here  trices  iliu  1  abis  of  a  legis 


s^otne  disciple  of  Plato  f«tbricstcd  the  Laws  to  serve  as 
a  supplement  to  tttc  Republic.    The  aolhoiilaeily  of 

the  work,  n-;  tin  other  hand,  has  bef-ri  f^opported  by 
'I'hicrscn,  in  ius  critique  on  the  work  of  Ast  (Wicm. 
Jahrb.),  and  in  a  prize  essay  hf  Dflthcy,  G biting^ 
1820,  4to.  — 16.  'Erivo/«f,  9  OWcreptvof  evXloyo^, 
"  Epinonua,  or  the  Nocturnal  AttemMyV  This  dia- 
logue forms  a  kind  uf  ftupplement  to  the  Laws.  It 


loao  klooly  and  more  confonnabte  to  the  weak*  1  treats  of  the  esublishment  of  a  bodjf  of  mnjkfrono, 
*  *  ""^  ho  hod  ylvon  I  who  no  to  oct  as  guardam  of  tho  hiwt  tod  coMerT>> 

ators  of  the  constitution.     IVcM^rnps  Laertir^  {'.).  *J7) 
says  that  Philip  of  Opus  was  regarded  ss  the  author 
of  tho  E^inomio,  Mid  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  tho 
editor  of  a  posthumous  work  ought  hr  tempted  to  add 
to  it  something  of  his  own.    (Compare  Huidas,  a.  e. 
^iMaofof.y- 17.  VUvuv,  $        itper^^,  "  Menon,  or 
concerning  Virtve."    Various  questions  started  in  tho 
Protagoras,  Phedms,  Gorgias,  and  Phedon,  are  de> 
vcloped  more  fully  in  this  piece  :  they  all  have  refer* 
ence  to  the  ftuMkmontal  UK|tiiryt  "  Coo  virtue  bo  modo 
a  subject  of  inatnelfeii.**  Tno  Monoii  coatains  nos> 
lion  of  a  fact  {p.  90,  A.,  cd.  Steph.)  which  proves  it 
to  have  been  written  ot  least  six  years  after  the  dest^ 
of  Socnloo.   Tho  philooopbor  just  mentioned  blamoo 
in  the  course  of  this  dialogue,  the  Thebsn  I.omeniai 
for  having  enriched  liiinseif  with  the  gold  of  Persier 
this  fact  belong!*  to  the  ihifd  year  of  the  96th  OlySM 
piad  (394  B.C.),  and  is  OBO  with  which  Socnioi 
could  not  have  been  tcqtiainied.    (BUckh,  ad  Min.,  p. 
46. —  liL,  ih  Snnult.,  Ac  ,  p.  »4,  "6.  —  Schlciermncher, 
Ueberteiz.  PlaL^  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  356,  «Cff.— On  tho 
opposite  sMo  of  the  qnsstioii,  eonsolt  JntffnioHii,  ad 
Mrnon  ,  cd.  3,  p.  48. — Stalllfaum,  ti</  Mnion..  p.  lOS, 
Meq^.)    Sochcr  maintains  the  autbcnuctty  of  titts  die* 
logue  af3)!ft<it  Ast.    On  the  tendoM)  of  the  piece,  and 
the  period  wlieTice  it  was  written,  consult  Stallbaum, 
in  the  valuable  PrulcgotiieuA  to  his  edition  of  the  Mo- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  diffict^U  mathematical  passage,  Moll* 
weide.  in  his     Conmuntatione*  <rM  ifortwiiolioo 
PktltAogiue,'*  Lip*.,  1813;  sad  also  We«.  in  bb 
"  Commtniatio  di-  loco  Malhcmtiiico  in  1'lalonis  Me- 
MJie,"  Lna.,  1825.    Tbj  student  is  also  referred  to 
cbo  PkUJoir.  liUtrwimrbhtt  swr  AUgmm.  SekuUtit* 
unfT  ,  Jahrp-.,  1827,  2fe  Ahihnl  No.  5,  where  the 
merits  of  Kliigel,  WoU,  Mulier,  Gedike,  Schleicrms» 
cher,  Buttmann,  MoUw^o,  Wos,  oad  oibor  sehohn, 
in  ehicidating  this  same  passage,  are  r^pectively 
weighed, — 18.  Ei (?itf/}/<Of . ;}  iftiariKoc  Eutkydemu*, 
or  the  Dtsputer."    In  this  dialogue,  Socrates  relates 
to  Orito  tho  eoDTonstion  which  bo  has  had  with  two 
sophisis  of  die  Eristic  aehool,  nsmed  Kntbydemus  snd 
Dionysodonis.    He  ridiciilrs  with  prt  i  m  m  It  'hi  f  ilse 
syllogisms  and  captious  reasonings  uf  the  j>hiloso- 
plters  of  Ihio  sehool.>— As  o  piooo  of  compeoitMHf,  this 
dialogue  is  ono  of  the  most  perfect  of  Plato's.  Sehiei* 
ermacher  aduitrcs  Us  vivacity,  and  Ast,  who  regards 
it  ss  supposititious,  confesses  that  it  is  superior  tc 
many  of  the  productions  of  Plato. — 19.  XoMudiK,  f 
Kepi  ou^poavviK,  "  Charmidet,  or  concerning  Temper* 
ance.^'    Socrates  here  refutes,  perhaps  with  a  little 
loo  OMKh  soblloty,  tho  definitioos  which  tho  yottng 
Cborraides  gives  of  lamporsDeo  or  modofstion. 
;lin       this  dialoauu  is  not  vv  ihout  merit,  Sochor 
adds  himself  to  the  number  of  those  who  cfmsider  it 
as  sofifiositttious.    Schleiermacher  ia  of  the  opposite 
opinion.     (Ponsirlt  f)rhm(7T!n,  "  Chn'-rihf-^  Plaioitit 


mm  of  huotan  nsmo,  thsn  that 

in  his  Republic.    The  scene  of  the  dmlogno  is  laid  in 
thaisUndof  Crete.    The  author  criticises  the  codes 
flf  ttnos  and  Ljroorgos,  as  having  no  other  object  in 
view  but  the  formation  of  warriors.     !!<.  sl  ows  thai 
the  obiect  of  a  legislator  ought  to  be  to  rn<iiiiUiu  liic 
fnidon  ood  mion  of  the  citizens,  sad  to  establish  & 
wise  form  of  govemmont.   Exsmioing  tho  di&rent 
forms  of  government  thst  had  existed  in  Greece  or 
other  countries,  he  exposes  their  several  defects.  In 
lite  course  of  these  remarks,  be  traces,  in  his  thud 
bsok,  0  ehsnolor  of  Cyrus  for  diAfsnt  from  thst 
which  Xenophon  has  left.    Tt  is  commonly  supposed 
tbst  Plato  wished,  in  so  doing,  to  retaliate  on  Xeno* 
phoo,  whose  Cyropedia  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
directed  a^aiiisi  the  first  two  books  of  his  Republic. 
Bsckh,  however,  has  written  against  this  optuiOD. 
{Dt  SimuUate,  quatn  Flaio  rum  Xenopkonle  exer- 
OMse /erlor,  Bcrol.,  1811.)    After  thoso  pceliminary 
dserrstions,  the  philoaopher  eirters  more  directly  on  » 
his  *uhjitt  in  the  fourth  book.    lie  treats  at  first  of 
tW  worship  of  the  gods,  the  basis  of  every  weil'regti* 
iatsd  ftoio.  The  Mh  book  eootsina  the  elomiits 
of  social  ordrr.  t!  r  duties  of  children  towards  their 
parents,  of  parents  towards  their  childre:!,  the  duties 
of  citisens  and  of  »tr«ngers.    He  then  considers 
the  political  form  of  the  stale  that  is  to  be  founded 
Plato,  if  he  18  the  author  of  llie  work,  rooounces  iu  it 
■II  the  chimerso  of  his  youth,  the  community  of  prop* 
ef^,  and  of  women  and  chddno.   Id  the  sixth  book 
be  treots  of  magistrates,  of  tho  Iswo  of  msrriago.  of 
iJtvery  ;  in  the  seventh  of  the  education  of  children  ; 
m  tho  otghth  of  public  festivids  and  of  commerce  ;  m 
the  ninth  of  ciines  t  to  tho  tontb  of  religion  ;  in  tbo 
eleventh  of  contracts,  testaments.  &c.  :  \n  :hr  v.vcUih 
of  various  topics,  such  as  military  diitcipluie,  oaths, 
right  of  pfOpett^Tt  pWSerlption,  Ac— Every  page  of 
the  Laws  is  in  eontradirtion  to  the  Republic.  Never- 
theless, the  laws  existed  in  ibe  time  of  Ahstotle  ;  and 
this  philosopher,  who  cites  them  by  name,  expreases 
no  doabta  whatever  aa  to  tboir  suthontieily.   Tho  dif- 
ference of  style  betwoon  Uiis  woifc  and  some  other 
product ioii«i  of  Plato  may  be  easily  explained  by  the 
difference  of  ago.    Ast  objects,  that  Plato  himself  de* 
daieo  iho  Reoublie,  Thnwis,  snd  Critiaa  to  be  bis 
last  »%ork*,  iiuj  that  aftrr  th-x  he  will  write  a  dialoptie, 
HI  wh»cb  Hcrmogenes  shall  bo  the  speaker.    Mow,  as 
the  Cntiss  oppsoislobovo bwrn  never  finished,  and  as 
ih'  Ift  rmoecnes  was  not  written,  .^at  concludes  that 
Piito   did  not  compose  the  dialogue  of  the  Laws. 
A  u.    I'lat»n'9  Leben  und  Sekriflen,  p  379,  seqq.) 
F.at->,  howevor,  dooo  not  exaeUj  sm  what  Ast  mskios 
bim  sssert.    He  tnerely  speaks  of^  the  TtflMtos  ond 
Cntistf  sn  forming;  a  kind  of  continuation  to  the  Re- 
|igmf^  and  aniMQnces  that  he  will  one  day  add  to  them 
iht  Honno^onoo,  without,  however,  owimg  oo  that 
thia  will  br  ht'!        work     May  we  not  suppose  thai 


the  coinpositioa  ol    work  as  cooaidstsbla  as  \  fm  Jcrtur  d*aU)gus  mm  tU  genumu*  quaritw. 
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tfrrtj ,  1826.)— 20.  \voif,  $  irepl  fiAiac,  "Lysis,  oi 
OKHiiMi^'  FHtmiakif"  Tbe  vithst  here  treau,  with- 
MM  ««Mi<ig  10  uuf  deeitioa,«  ^OMtiMi  wkkb  bM  oc- 
eiipi«d  mach  of  tm  tttentioo  boiti  of  meMnt  and  tnod- 

ern  philosij(thcr<*.  namely,  "  ^^'hd'  [iraduceji  frutid- 
■bip  aod  lovaT'  (Plato's  aod  Aristotle'*  )d««s  on 
ftimibip  tra  finely  given  by  Bootarmk,  in  the  fourth 

volumo  of  the  "  Ntum  Vrsla  ")  According  lo  Dio- 
|rene8  Laertiui  (3,  24),  Socnies,  on  be«ring  tbi«  dia- 
Mfoe  read,  czetaunad,  '*By  Here  oka!  bow  many 

thinc^s  docs  young  man  f.il><:!y  rrport  of  !" 
licncc  u  apjicars  to  have  bct-n  the  worlv  of  Plato's 
youth.  Schleiermachcr  regards  ttas  dialogue  aa  au- 
thentic. Asc  and  Socher  reject  it. — 31.  ' AhiiiiMii^ 
6  fui^v,  fj  irtpi  <^aeu(  av6pu:Tov,  **  The  first  (or 
greairr)  Ah  I'ludex,  or  ctmccrninL;  thr  Ai//«r<"  of  Man.'''' 

The  sacood  member  of  this  title,  added  by  the  com- 
liMMit4ii«,  doM  not  rait  th*  aabjaet.   Tho  dialogue 

ha*  reference  morcly  to  Alcibiadts,  who.  young  and 
pccsuroptuous,  without  knowledge  and  wuiioui  ejiperi- 
Mee,  it  on  the  point  of  presenting'  himself  before  the 
people  to  rmptoycd  in  l{ic  government  of  the  ^tat^•, 
Socrates  directs  hun  u>  study  tlr.-^t  the  praicipks  of 
law  and  politics.  The  end  of  tbii  p'.vce  is  to  show 
the  U«e  natnrr  of  the  attachmaot  which  Soctataa  had 
forditt  YO'.iii^  man,  an  attachment  whieh  made  him 
so  de?irous  of  corrrctin^  his  faulis. — As  Socrates,  ia 
the  course  of  this  dialogue,  compares  the  Deity  to 
light,  certain  comnentaiara  have  diacOTwed  in  tbia 
ei:prr--sion  the  gcrme,  as  tliev  think,  of  the  system  of 
eaujiation,  in  which  God  is  ii^ht  and  matter  u  dark- 
Mas. — Schleiermachcr  considers  this  production  as  I 
aapposititiou^  —22.  AA\i^aidi7f  /3', »;  nepi  irpwTm'xF/r, 
**  The  tecond  AktUades,  or  concerning  Prauer.'''  ijoc- 
rates  shows  Aicibiades  the  emptiness  and  inconsist- 
ency of  the  pnyera  which  morula  eddresa  to  the  di- 
vinity, anable  as  (h«y  are  to  teD  whether  die  things 
for  which  iliey  pray  will  tnrn  to  'heir  advantage  or 
not    Socher  declares  against  this  dialogue. — 23. 

fie  AmtbI 

Oration^  TTiis  funeral  oration,  in  honour  of  those 
Athcoian*  who  bad  died  for  their  country,  is  put  in 
the  month  of  Aepaaia,  and  is  supposed  (e  have  been  j 
an  extemporaneous  production  on  her  part.  The  end 
of  Plato,  m  composing  this  saitncai  piece,  wae,  with- 
out doubt,  to  show  that  oratory  was  not  a  Tery  difE- 
enlt  art.  Bdckh  «eiy  acateiv  roainttina,  in  hi*  com- 
nentaiy  on  the  Minos,  that  Plato,  in  many  of  hia  dia- 
lomirv,  (  i  nr*  forth  in  a  polemic  attitude  against  tbe 
celebrated  LvKias,  and  especially  in  his  Manexenus. 
{B'ickh,  ad  Min.,  p.  182,  »eqq.)  The  evanta  connect- 
e(t  \v:th  the  history  of  Athena,  which  are  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  this  dislogue,  reach  to  the  peace  of  Au> 
taleidas,  concluded  fourteen  years  after  tbe  death  of 
Socrates.  This  anachronism,  which  may  be  pardoned 
in  a  satirical  production,  has  nevertheless  induced 
Schleicrmacber  to  regard  as  supposititious  the  begin- 
ning aod  end  of  the  dialogue.  Schleiermacher'a  opin- 
ion,  which  i«  alao  that  of  Aai,  and  whieh  waa  first 
atarted  by  Schlegcl,  in  Wielatid':j  .-Mtischc  Museum 
(vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  262,  *eqq.),  iiaa  found  an  opponent 
in  Loers,  in  hi*  edition  of  the  Monexenus,  Colon. 
Agripp.,  1824. — 24.  Ad;fj;f,  ^  -ipi  avi\mor,  "  Ijaches, 
or  concerning  Braeery."  The  author  shows  liiat  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  bravery  properly  ia :  hi*  principal 
object,  however,  i*  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  not 
confining  the  edocatton  of  tbe  young  to  mere  bodily 
exerciits. — 25.  'Ijrjr/af  fuil^uv,  rj  Trepi  tuv  koKov, 
**  7%e  greater  HtfmtM%  or  conurrung  whal  i$  Beauti- 
/nf.**   A  piece  or  bantw  a|ain*C  the  sophist  Hippias, 

— tW.  'Inrrlnc  t'  t^Airrur,  r/  Zfju  i/'fi(^off,  "  Hippms 
thtLett,or  concerning  Falsehood."  in  order  to  ndi- 
cole  man  effectually  tbe  vanity  of  Hippias,  who  pre- 
tended lo  a  knowledge  of  all  -sciences  and  all  arts,  .so 
as  to  boast  that  he  carried  noibmg  about  bim  that  was 
not  Ua  own  niandhetnnk  «i  hie  dotUog,  hit  nam, 

im 


Ate.,  Socrates  proves  thai  ihia  luuveiMl  geututaiMK 
able  to  mainuin,  with  any  socens,  a  ibesu  eTidmii 
trae.   The  captioaa  naaoniqgB  m  which  he  tu\i,^ 
hk  sdveraary,  extort  flom  the  latter  a  i>ro^iuoc 
manifestly  false,  namely,  that  a  he  is  preferable  to  iW 
truth.— 87.  Evt'v^v,  9        ooiea,  "E^y^M, 
or  cBmcwmmf  PiOf.**   Tbia  ditlogne,  wnitcn  ifta 
the  accu-'ation  of  Socrates,  and  before  hi«coiid<mu- 
tion,  appears  to  have  a  double  end  ;  fini,  lo  ntthlok 
by  die  principles  of  dialectics  the  idea  of  piety,  «bidi 
Socrates  ntimbtrtd  among  tbe  cardin*!  vinufj  but 
of  which  only  a  passing  notice  is  Ikitm  m  isa  fttr^ 
ous  dialogues  ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  defending  See> 
rates  against  the  chalg*  of  trrelisioii.   PIuo  sbovn 
the  falsity  of  the  idea*  entertained  by  the  vulgar,  m 
even  by  the  priests,  in  relation  to  wh.it  wis  agrtei- 
ble  to  the  Deity,  and  to  the  religious  dattm  of  mt; 
and  be  joatifie*  Seeietee  by  ahowing  tbl  it  «wm1) 
on  this  ground  the  philosopher  attacked  the  Dstioul  r« 
iigion.    The  luieriocutors  are  Socrates  ind  1  certuo 
Eutbyphron,  who,  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  dugd- 
dcrstood  by  him,  was  induced  to  bccoine  ;ht  iccu^:.j', 
ii!s  own  father.    Socraltfe  compels  turn  lo  cxlmlLA* 
he  dooa  not  even  know  in  what  religious  doty  consisti , 
be  ridicules  the  notions  which  the  vaigar  aMiUia tl 
the  Deity  ;  but,  unhappily,  he  is  salisfiad  eitk  (kran- 
ingdown,  witnout  thinking  of  bjilding  up  again,  fw  be 
pot*  notbit^{  in  tbe  place  of  tbe  system  wbick  i*  his 
proatxtted ;  it  woold  be^  been  dangMOjM,  bemw; 
to  have  done  this,  under  the  circnmstancesol  th«  cue. 
Tbe  light  tone  in  which  ibe  process  against  .Socnies 
is  alluded  to,  would  seem  to  show  that  hts  incnds  it- 
ceivcd  themselves  as  tO  the  result.  —  \h  Jtlacbllie 
authenticity  of  this  dialogue,  on  the  gro  .iit:  pnacipiilj 
of  its  not  containing  any  one  speculttwe  vstw.  Wig- 
gera,  on  the  contrary,  has  decoded  it,  io  im  "Gi* 
fnenfcfie  tn  Ftialanie  J^Ay^AreNem,**  RoiUd,  liMl 
ilo — 2"^  'luv,  7'  ztfil  l/.iii^i>t.  "  Ion,  or  catcennf 
the  Jltad"  (more  correctly ,  i^iT Poetic  £.'it/Aitsis«ii^  Tbi 
interlocntort  are  Socretee  tad  Ion,  tbe  latter  a  aiiita 
of  Epbcsus,  and  one  of  those  rhapsodists  who  mtwi 
through  Ci  recce,  reciting  ihe  poems  of  lionier,  Heu- 
od,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  art.   Much  di&t' 
ence  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  relation  both  to  ihl 
merit  of  this  dialogue  aud  lliC  object  which  Plslo 
had  in  view  in  composing  it.    STdcnbam  [Synofnt, 
or  General  vioM,  0/  the  Work$  4 
4to)  and  Amaod  (Jtfem.  dSr  PAced.  ia  hatt.,  l*^ 
vol.  37,  p.  1,  s(qq  )  consider  this  proJiJclion  aslewi- 
led  at  the  poets,  "  those  eterual  CDcmics  of  initk' 
Ae  Plate,  however,  waa  alraid  of  ineetring  ik  k< 
sentment  of  this  irascible  class  of  persons,  he  otii 
attacked,  sdy  liic  writers  just  nam^,  the  tbtpi^ 
dist*.    Socher  also  views  tbia  dialog  m  the 
of  a  satire  against  poets.    Some  comnenuton,  on 
the  other  hand,  think  that  there  is  no  necessity  f«  go- 
ing so  far  in  order  to  discover  Plato's  object:  itwu 
to  repress  the  enthuaiaam  of  the  blinded  adoiinn  of 

fioetry,  which  ia  ae  diattnctly  opposed  to  tndi  n  ibi 
iilse  logic  of  the  sophists.    (Platanis  Ion,  td.  KilnK 
Lips.^  1822,  8vo.) — 29.  XuKpdrovf  tiroAaylo,  " 
fence  of  Seerate*."   Diogenee  Laerttus  (2,  41} 
forms  us,  that  Plato  made  an  attempt  to  defend  Soc- 
rates before  bis  judges,  but  that  liie  iaiter  refused  i« 
hear  bim.   The  preaant  piece,  written  after  the  doU 
of  Socrates,  is  a  roouument  erected  to  btsaM&Nij>iM 
an  iloge  pronounced,  a*  it  were,  before  all  OiW* 
Plar.ed  in  the  mouth  of  him  whom  it  ui.ilLrtakesuiOf 
fend,  it  combines  simplicity  and  modesty  wiiii 
and  with  that  dignity  which  a  good  man  daim^ 
the  cunsciousiK'ss  of  innocence,  wLi-n  he  is  iitafW 
by  the  wicked.    Wo  learn,  indeed,  from  XcuopboD 
that  this  was  praetsely  the  tone  in  which  Socraits  td- 
dreRsed  his  judges,  and  that,  in*te«id  of  deigniog  » JJ* 
fute  the  charges  alleged  against  bioi,  he  merely  nafjw- 
•dtodMirnewltoluMflyorbiepertlife.  iMf^ 
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•I  HalictrnaMua  c«lU  this  prociuction  a  eulogium  un- 
der ibe  form  of  an  apology  {td.  JUuke,  vol.  5,  p.  29fi, 
S68).   Bikkh  maintaina,  that  Plato  wrote  the  "  De- 
knca  of  Socrates"  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  towtide  the 
one  composed  by  Lysias ;  and  he  refers  to  Plutarch 
(X  Oral.  Vu.—Op.y  td.  Reuke,  vol.  9,  p.  32  J)  Aat, 
«■  the  contraiy,  rtnwilu  that  Plnlaich  appear*  niher 
tobfebad  in  kiew*  tlMOMiottof  LyetaementioiMd 
■  the  Pbcdrus.   {Bickh,  ad  Min.,  p.  182  — .4 if,  ria- 
tm  LeheH,  ice,  p.  493. — Compare  Btck,  Comment. 
Btda.  PkUoU^.  Lip$.t  vol.  4,  pt.  1,  p.  88.)—- 30. 
Kw'rui',  ^  TTf^i  rTfjOKTtov,  "  CrUo.  or  concerning  the 
IhUy  of  a  CUxzeny    The  scene  ol  ihis  dialoL;uc  be- 
tween Crito  and  Socrates  is  in  the  prison  whtre  the 
latter  is  confined,  during  Ibe  interval  between  bis  con- 
deiaoation  and  death.    GritO  advises  him  to  dy,  and 
bats  that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  has  been  bribed  by 
km,  and  that  all  tnings  ate  reader  for  his  escape.  Soc- 
Btes,  on  tha  otlwr  kml,  maintaina  that  it  is  not  allow- 
•d  a  citizen  to  withdraw  himself  from  that  authority 
«hich  has  power  over  him,  nor  to  break  tho  tacit  com- 
pact by  which  be  has  bound  himself  to  obey  the  laws 
of  bis  country.    Not  only  Ast,  but  another  writer  also, 
his  attacked  the  authenticity  of  this  dialogue.  {Del- 
IriciAlMMtZiMk,  181»,8tO.)  It  has  found,  how- 
ever, vicofooa  anppoiters  in  Thiersch,  Socher,  and  Bre- 
nu.  {PkUdogitau  Boftr&ge  out  der  Sekieeit.,  Zurich, 
1819, 8to,  p.  143.)— 31.  eedyw,  ^  irepi  oo^i(k,  The- 
Mgu,  or  etmetnuMg  Wuilem.'*   DemodociM  hating 
brought  to  Socfataa  hia  aon  Thaafao,  daairoua  of  laaro- 
ing  that  kind  of  wisdom  by  which  one  is  fitted  for  gov- 
erning the  state,  Socrates  dechnes  the  proposal,  ou  the 
groond  that  he  baa  not  yat  haaid  the  voice  of  hi*  Ge- 
nius, without  whose  approbation  OOtliing  that  he  might 
oadertake  would  buccccd.    TIm  and  ol  the  dialogue 
a  •»  ikam  that  the  method  of  SoecMoadiAii  from  Uiat 
af  dta  eophiata,  in  t^t  the  fomiar  gives  no  regular  in- 
atnetioo  to  his  disciples,  but  forms  them  to  virtue  in 
Lis  society  and  by  his  converse.    This  dialogue  con- 
tAins  soma  very  fine  patsagea.   Schleiermacbar  ra> 
nrd*  it  aa  aonwaititiooe. — St.  'AfnyMoral*  **7%e 
£r*aii,"  also  entitled  'V.i>anrai,  ij  it^i  tAoao^ia^, 
"  The  Later*,  w  concerning  Philosophy.     A  very 
feeble  dialogM,  tho  object  of  which  is  to  show  that 
Socrates  esti-natcd  virtue  and  justice  ubovc  every- 
iJuog  else,  and  cartd  very  tiule  lur  purely  speculative 
itsearehe*.  — 33.  'Innapxo^,  ^6iA0Kepd^(,  *'  Hippar- 
ekas,  or  the  Lover  of  Gmn."  This  dialogtia»  which  is 
very  probably  mutilated,  is  deficient  in  plan.    Il  treats 
of  the  false  ideas  that  men  enteruin  respecting  the  ac- 
Miaiooo  and  lova  of  gain.   Ttie  author  advance*  in 
B»  coone  of  il  some  bistoffieal  paradosao.  Socher, 
who  defends  several  dialogues  against  the  attacks  of 
Scblatemaacbar  and  Aat,  acknowledges,  with  them, 
and  ala»  with  W«]f  (Prvtegom.  ad  Bom.,  p.  cliv.),  that 
this  ia  BOi  one  of  Plato's  productions.  Valckenaer 
{asi  Herod.,  5,  &5)  had  already  expressed  the  same 
iptnion.  —  34.  M<v<j{->  7  ^'p^  vofUltt  "  -'V"<o«,  or  um- 
'xmtng  Lave.''''    Socrates  diseooraaa^  in  this  dialogue, 
srith  a  certain  MiiuM  on  the  nature  of  law,  which  he 
iakes,  in  it*  most  extended  sense,  as  tho  mie  of  all  our 
actiona.    Wa  bera  find  the  firat  elements  of  the  doc- 
Irina  of  nodam  pbOoaephara  respecting  the  law  of  »»• 
•.1  re  and  the  moral  law.    The  aulhonticity  of  thisdia- 
iogue  has  been  ably  atucked  by  bocltb,  with  whom 
Soeboragreaa.   (BVdUu  ConHMiif.  m Platonw d«ai^. 
fin  rulgo  tntcribilur  Min.,  «Scc.,  Halce,  1806,  4to  ) — 
35.  hLAeiro^v,  /}  jrporpe!rr«6f, "  Clilophon,  or  the  Ex- 
kortmhan.^    This  discourse,  in  which  tho  nature  of 
nrtae   is  investigated,  is  not  entire.    Stephens  and 
Sciranus  (De  .Scrrcs)  reject  it  from  the  list  of  Plato's 
««lw.^We  will  now  give  the  titles  of  eight  other 
productions,  also  attributed  to  tbia  philosopbar*  but 
which  bear  so  openly  upon  thair  ftonta  the  stamp  of 
blsification,   that   the  ancients  themselves,  though 
far  from  scrupuloua  ia  mattai*  of  cxtti- 


cisro,  regarded  them  as  strangers  to  Plato.  1.  "^ffof- 
iat,  Ti  'Epaaiarparoc,  ^  irtpi  n?MVTOV,  "  Eryxias* 
or  Erasutratuo,  or  Wealth.'*  DiOMoaa 

Laertius  already  regarded  this  dialogue  as  apurious 
(3,  6S).  It  is  the  same  tlial  is  •ometimcs  ascribed 
to  iEechines  Socraticus. — S  'A2UAm%  t)  ^fo'i  furu' 
fiopiueeuft  Halcyon,  or  tMUtrwmg  M€tamorfk»' 
jt*.*'  Thia  dialogue,  wbtdi  ia  found  aho  among  tha 
works  of  Lucian,  treats  of  the  wonders  of  nature.  Di- 
ogenes attributes  it  to  the  academician  Leo. — 3.  tia- 
f^f,  r)  trrpi  rod  fimtkottaOtu,  **Si»ypktu,or  etmeemtng 
Deliberation  '"  —  4  'Afi'o^of,  »)  trfpi  ^avarov,  "Axio- 
chu4,  or  concerning  Death."  Thia  dialogue  is  one  ol 
those  ascribed  to  iEschines,  or  Xenocrates  of  Chal> 
cedon.  {Bockh,  Praf.  in  Sim.  Socrat.  dial.,  p.  vi.— 
Wyttenbaek,  Philomath.,  pt.  2,  p.  37.)— 5.  ^TjfivdoKO^, 
f)  zept  Tov  avfi^vXeveoOai,  "  Demodocua,  or  concern* 
tnf  ConnUtation." — 6.  'Opot,  "  Definittono."  Aa> 
cnbad  also  to  Speusippua. — 7.  Utpi  dpcr^f,  r(  didiaa* 
TOV,  Concerning  Virtue,  xrheiher  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
taught."  This  dialogue  resembles  tha  Menon ;  it 
treats  of  the  same  aobjaet,  bat  laaa  in  datnl,  and  with 
some  differcnco  of  inanni  r.  Sorher  regards  il  as  the 
hrbt  sketch,  or  else  an  imperfect  edition,  of  the  Men- 
on, and  be  therefore  places  it  among  the  genuioa 
works  of  Plato.  Le  Clerc  attributes  it  to  yEscnine*. 
(JEechinie  Socrat.,  Dial.,  Amst.,  1711.)— 8.  Utpi  it' 
Kolov,  "  Concerning  Justice."  In  1806,  Bockh  puh> 
liahed  a  diaaertation  oo  tha  Minoa  of  Plato,  teodins 
to  show  that  the  oproioo  of  SeMaiannaebar,  adoptaa 
by  Wolf,  was  correct,  which  made  this  production  to 
be  a  spurious  one.  He  advanced  also  a  pacuUar  by* 
pothasis  raapecting  the  author  of  tha  work.  Diegeoaa 
Laertius  (2,  122)  infonns  us,  that  Socrates  war>  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  shop  of  a  certain  shoemaker 
or  cunier,  named  Simon,  for  the  puruosa  of  dtaeoiiia> 
ing  there  with  his  friends ;  that  this  Simon  waa  aoeoa* 
tomed  to  commit  to  writing  all  that  he  could  reraanv 
bcr  of  these  conversations  ;  and  that  he  afterward  pub- 
lished thirty-thrae  of  tlicse  dialogues,  among  which 
ware  (bor  with  the  foflowing  titles  :  Ilrpc  vSftov,  **  OJ 
Laic;"  Uepi  <pt?.oKep^ovc,  "  0/  the  Lore  of  Gain;" 
lltpi  dmaiov,  "  Of  Juttxce  ;''  and  Ilept  aper^,  '*  Of 
Virtue."  He  adds,  that  Simon  waa  tha  tint  wm 
thought  of  publishing  the  Socratic  convorsaiions,  and 
that,  from  the  rank  in  life  of  tlie  one  who  give  them 
to  the  world,  they  were  called  ZcvrMot  AidXoyet, 
"  The  Shoemaker-dialogue*,"  and  from  their  contents, 
"  5ocra<ie.*'  Aat,  however,  regards  the  epithet  aKvrt- 
KOf,  here,  as  indicating  something  "  low"  or  '•  mean." 
(Compare  Hetndorjf,  ad  Ckarwud.^  p.  83.)  Bockh* 
after  having  shown  that  tha  dialogoa  aptided  Miaoa 
originally  bore  the  appellation  nepi  v^ov,  and  the 
^ipparchus  that  of  irrpt  ^XoKtp6ov(,  concludes  that 
tneaa  two  dialogues,  hitherto  ascribed  to  Plato,  are  of 
the  number  of  those  published  by  Simon  This  hy- 
pothesis having  met  with  no  oppooonta  during  three 
years  (whether  it  waa  Ibat  tbo  oondiniMi  aaamed  a 
plausible  one,  or  beeaoae  it  was  m  accordance  with 
the  sceptical  spirit  that  distingoidie*  the  literature  ot 
Germany),  Bockh  grew  bolder,  and  in  1810  actually 
gave  to  the  world  thaaa  two  dialoguaa,  enutlcd  irepl 
aperf/^  and  irepi  durofoa,  nndar  the  name  of  Simon  tbo 
Socratic  ("  Simonis  Socratiri,  u(  videlur,  dia!os:i  iv., 
de  lege,  de  lucn  cupidine,  de  jusio,  ac  de  virtute.  Adf 
dill  fwH  meeni  oMcfDrie  diai^'  Eiysia  «l  Axiocbnt. 
Grceca  rcrensuit,  et  prafationem  ciitiram  ]>'a-rnisU  A, 
Bikkh,''  Ueidcib.,  1810. 8vo).  His  whole  theory,  how- 
ever,  has  )>een  ably  refuted  by  Leironne.  (Jourmd 
de*  Savans,  IK'JO.  p.  675,  *eqq.) — There  exists  also, 
under  the  namo  of  Plato,  %  correspondence  which 
would  be  or.o  of  great  interest  if  it  really  came  from  the 
founder  of  tho  Academy,  beraoaa  it  contains  partica 
lars  of  an  blatorieal,  as  wall  *m  poGtleal  and  ptiilo8opb> 
ical,  nature.  These  Letters,  some  of  which  are  o( 
coBtidaiabie  length,  have  rafofenca  io  tha  viaita  made 
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ly  PUtO  to  Sicily,  and  to  the  intrigues  of  wbich  llus 
••Itnd  was  tho  tbettrc,  io  cotm  i;iieneo  of  the  tyranny 
•f  the  younger  Diooysiu?  iiii<i  inr  mcn-fmrrt?  of  Dion. 
The  correspondence  in  questiuti  appi>ar«  to  haw  been 
pdlUobed  hy  tome  of  tlM  foUowera  of  Plato  with  the 
?iow  of  osculMtifig  their  naaaier  and  thMnookiw  from 
die  charge  of  foraentinf  troablea  in  Syraetrae.  Cicaro 
•ecrnu  to  have  ctilcrtained  no  doubt  of  th<  ];  t;<  r-> 
being  gaouioe,  and  lie  citea  ooe  of  them  aa  **preuUtra 
tpuuA  Pimtom*y  (7W  INep.,  SBi)  Tin  1 
towing  modern  scholars  have  denied  their  authenticity  : 
Metmrs,  CommenlaS.  Sac  ,  GoU.,  1783,  p.  teqq. — 
Cfroddeck,  iMcratur-  GeschidUe. — TiedemoMn^  Gruch- 
en!anil-t  crate  Phtlosophen,  p.  47fi  ffqq. — Aat.  Via- 
tons  LcUn  und  SckrtfUn,  p.  37t>,  *<fO-  —  Sochcr, 
UOtr  PUUoiu  StM^lm,  MSmkUh  lUO.— In  de- 
fence of  their  genofneneaa  we  may  Dune,  SeUotter, 
Plato*  Brief e  ithertelxt  {Sehmid  und  SneU,  Phtlot. 
Joum.,  Tol.  2.  p.  3,  Gitssen,  1795). — Tennemann, 
Lekrtm  mmd  MoMWUtem  dcr  Sokr«t$ktrf  p.  17,  ucq. 
•-A.,  Sfttmm  dtr  Put.  PkUet.,  p.  106,  $eff.—M0r' 

Ktatern.  Enhcurf  von  Ptatos  Lthtn,  fee. — Grimm, 
Bputol\s  I'laiemt,  an  gewavMt  vel  supposititia 
mO^  Btrol.,  I81&.— We  have  abc  Uvea  of  Plato  re- 
maining, three  othera  by  Speuaippus,  Pnqhvry,  and 
Ariatoxonua  being  loat.  The  moat  ancient  of  these 
iiz  Uvea  ia  that  by  Apuleiua.  ta  tiM  fint  book  of  his 
work,  De  habttudine  doclrinmrum  el  de  natnitate 
Platoniay  The  other  fire  are  written  in  Greek  ;  of 
these,  one  is  by  Diogenes  J^acrlius,  and  i*  found  id 
tike  thiid  book  of  bia  comnilaUOQ ;  another  ia  by  Oiym- 
|Nodonn,MMlM«VMiattft»lind  oTMaeemaientary  on 
the  first  Alciteaarn  ;  the  third  is  by  Hosychius  of  Mi- 
loUia ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  anonymous.  AU  iheae 
livoo  are  acanty  and  crowded  with  fables.  Two  of  the 
best  modern  hi;  Trsphics  of  the  philcsoplirr  arc  those 
of  Tenucmann  and  Ast.  The  former  of  tbetic  hiis 
been  tranalated  by  the  Rot.  Mr.  Edwaids,  professor 
io  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andovcr,  and  forms 
part  of  a  work,  entitled  *'  SeLectiona  from  German  Lit- 
erauire.  by  B  B.  Edward*  and  E.  A  Park,  Profet- 
9or*  Theol.  Sam.  itmbper,"  18»).  Valuable  mate, 
rial*  luiTo  boflo  oiitwDed  by  va,  from  thia,  for  our  bi- 
ographical sketch  of  Plaio  The  cornini  ntarius  on 
Plato  sre  still  niimrrouB,  though  very  many  have  been 
leal.  \  Plafonir  le  xicon  by  Timaaa  haa  come  down 
to  us,  nf  vfiK  ■!  T'ulinken  puhltshcd  an  excellent  edi- 
tion m  I'/M;  and  in  (he  s.iine  modern  scholar  \vc 
owe  the  publication  of  some  valuable  Platonic  scholia 
{Lvgd.  Bat  ,  1800,  Hvo).  A  new  edition  of  the  Lex- 
icon of  'nmaua,  by  Koch,  appeared  from  the  Leipsic 
prtss  in  1828.— Of  the  MSS.  of  Plato,  two  possess 
peat  value  on  acooont  of  Iboir  oarly  data.  On«  of 
iMoe  baldoga  to  tba  tandi  eefrtmy,  an4  ia  at  praaent  in 
the  Royal  Library  al  Pans,  t  '  known  ainonp  iis 
collection  of  MSS.  as  No.  1807.  Hie  other  is  the 
celebrated  one  brought  over  from  Oreeeo  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  the  well-known  trareller.  It  is  now  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Thia  is  the  earlier  of 
the  two,  having  been  written  in  896  A.D.  It  contains 
the  first  twenty-four  dialogues,  with  the  titlos  precisely 
as  they  are  given  in  the  Basle  edition  of  1531.  In  the 
margin  are  written  acholia  in  a  very  ancient  hand. 
The  MS.  ia  on  voUom.  In  1813,  Piofoawr  Gaiaford 
pObliahad  an  aeeoont  of  it,  in  hia  **  C9taloi;u*,  tine 
^olitia  Manuscriptorum.  qvi  a  cel.  E.  D.  Clarke  com- 
paratt,  m  Btbhotkeca  BodUtana  adtemanlur,"  dec., 
Oxon. ,  1 8 It,  4to.  In  1890,  dia  mna  aehekr  paMi^ 
ed  a  crlh'-nn  of  the  same,  nnder  the  tnle  of  "  Lrrdo- 
net  Fiaiamccr,"  dec,  Oxmt.,  8vo. — The  works  of 
Plato  were  first  pubiished,  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, by  Aldus  Manotioa,  at  Venice,  in  1513  The 
■coromentariea  of  Semnus  and  Ficinua,  the  former  of 
which  accompany  the  edition  of  H.  I^ephens  of  1578, 
and  tba  latter  that  printad  at  lorona  in  1690,  are  varr 
'W^Mbla  ;  but,  •!  Ito  wmai$  Mm.  an  to  ba  nad  with 


caution  ;  for  Fieioaa,  having  fonaed  Im 
of  the  doctrine  of  Plaio  after  the  meM 
drcan  scbio!,  fr^i^icnUy,  in  hn  Atgumtntj.  m 
aents  the  design  of  his  author,  and  id  hia  vtxmat  «^  > 
acurea  tba  aaoaa  af  Am  origiaal ;  and  SenaM,  h  I 
want  of  an  aeearale  acqaainiaoca  with  the  dociriiif  ct 
hia  author,  and  throogh  the  infloence  of  a  mi>g  pn-  i 
dilection  for  the  scholastic  system  of  theokgi,  loaw  I 
times  givea  an  incorrect  and  iajadkioaa  a^diMtiia  I 
of  tba  taiU— Among  the  OMWt  asdU  adiiiiwtf  tb  , 
entire  works  of  Plato,  the  fallowing  may  be  cstaiM- 
ated  ;  The  BtpotU  eduion,  12  vols.  8f0^  lIBMTtt;  i 
that  of  Bekker,  Berol.,  1 816-1818. 19  vria  tfo;  Ik 
of  Ast,  1819-1 H40,        in  a  f-orrse  of  pobliesliw, of 
which  the  text  and  some  volumet  of  the  conncntaij 
have  appeared,  Ltp*.,  13  vols.  8««;  it  n  diiigiir- 
ed,  boivevar,  by  numerous  typognpbeal  crren ;  ik 
London  variorum  edition,  containine  leWetioDi  fmt 
thirty-four  commentaries,  and  punished  noder  ibe 
care  of  G.  Burgee,  LomL,  189S,  11  vakSia; 
wbat  may,  paibapa,  bo  reg  sided  aa  4w  ktrt,  (kii  af 
Stallbaum.  sti'I   n  ri  ron'-r  of  publicawn, lod  form- 
ing part  of  Jacobs  »  and  Host's    BiUuxiwa  Grcca," 
Up*.,  18S7-1840.  8  vols.  8vo.— Of  tlw  kIwi  dia- 
lofTues  of  Plato,  the  best  edition  is  thai  erf  Hfu^orff.  . 
Bcrol ,  1802-1810,  4  voU.  8vo,  a  s«cooi  rkuou  ci 
which  sppcared  in  18S7,  under  the  ctre  of  BtitBaaa. 
Berol.,  4  vola.   Of  aepaiata  diakgoaa  aoMran  ci> 
tiona  bave  been  given  by  vatfooa  aaMMM  scMmiir 

nn  account  of  which  consult  Srh'oU,  Grtth  nrr  Cr'  t 
Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  524,  Mf«-,  and  JHo^mnn,  La.  BJih 
ograph.,  Tel.  8.  p.  Sift.— Tba  baai  ti—biiiM  <f 
Plato  arc,  the  German  one  of  5>ch!eifnnacbtr,  Btrfn, 
1817-1828, 3  vols,  m  G,  8vo,  left  uncompleted  in  cdOK- 
qnence  of  the  death  of  the  author  ;  and  theFrnxliTer 
aion  of  Victor  Cousin.  ParMt,  \%'l\-\m,  13wli  8w 
— For  some  remarks  on      docUincs  of  wlm  iiaiM 
the  New  Platonic  school,  consult  the  article  .Menndri- 
na  Schola.— II.  A  conie  writer,  who  floomlnj  ibosi 
the  period  of  Socratca'a  death    He  eompoie*  tsa*r 
comedies.    Suidas.  Plutnrch.  and  .^thfufvs  cite  i 
moch  largar  number,  but  a  part  of  these  meet*  bc«ii 
ta  another  Plato,  a  wntar  oT  tba  MiMt  <Mf,  ni 
who  lived  ahoiit  a  century  after  the  former  n 
cient  writers  praise  him  as  well  as  Cxaimti*  te  Je^- 
neoa  or  perapleaky  (X^irp^h^.   Hit  f^noiie  ieti- 
ings  led  him  frc<]ucntlT  to  attack  the  comij^  iia^ 
gogncs  of  ihc  day,  such  as  Cleon,  Hyprr^olj*.  Oils' 
I>l)on,  and  oibers    He  gava  hia  name  to » fur  >' - 
kind  of  metre.   The  fragments  of  tbia aniterin tebi 
found  in  the  collection  of  Grotiot.  Coaiafc  im 
Meineke,  Curt*  Critiete  tn  Comkomm  frcfnitH  » 
Atkenao  *ertata,  Benl.,  1814.   (ScAoO,  Hut.  U 
Or.,  vol.  2,  p.  91.)— III.  A  comic  poet,ealrf,fa*- 
tinction'  -sake  from  the  preceding,  the  vounrfT  It  is 
difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  separate  hi  reiuint 
from  U»oso  of  the  oMar  comic  poet  of  the  *«roe  tuw 
He  flourished  about- 800  B.U.  {SdHk  Sid.  U 
Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  1 14.) 

Plaotunds,  FoLTioa,  a  native  of  Afnci,  »nc ' 
relative,  according  to  some,  of  the  Emperot  S«pwai» 
.ScvcniB.    Other  accounts,  however,  insde  him  ts 
been  of  obscure  origin,  and  to  have  been  bsnisW  w 
aaditiotta  eondtiet,  aa  well  aa  nany  '^^^^^^f^ 
natrnv.   In  bia  banMnnant,  accotdjog  to 
authorities,  he  became  acrjuainttd  w ith  SeveA*;  ^j* 
aome  veara  after  ascended  the  unnerul  throj* 
fwUan,  8,  18.)  Wban  Savaraa  attaned  to  tlx 
ereignty,  Plautianns  was  rapidly  adranrcd  "JjJ? 
and  power,  and  Itecamc  cveuiualiy  pra'tonan  jj**"* 
Sutues  wan  arected  to  hira  both  at  Rome  »i»  « 
provinces,  aa  well  by  individuals  as  by  the  •••'•^ 
self.    The  aoldiaxa  and  senators  alike  awaw  ^ 
frntvaa,  aa  bad  been  formerly  dor.c  n  the  esi«  of  S» 
janaa,  and  he  wanted  but  liuta  to  be  cousl «  ?<'**' 
««k  Same.   (Dio  Ou*.,  78.  !»  )  ■ 
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wiA  hcnng  nude  me  of  hit  exorbiUot 

to  opprMs  thf  people,  and  to  excita  tbc  vindictive 
pusiuns  ot  hia  matier.  By  ibe  marriage  ot  his  dsugii- 
ttrnkotills  with  Cancalla,  who  bad  a&eadj,  for  eomo 
jttn,  enjoyed  the  rank  of  Augustus,  be  obtained  ad- 
mittaoce  into  the  imperial  household ;  where  his  pride, 
smi  lae  inHuence  which  he  possessed  over  the  emper- 
or, zendered  him  an  object  of  aawicioti  and  dislike. 
Beiiiy  «t  list  acestsd  pnvatdy  to  tlM  emperor  of  lim* 
irs?  at  the  succession,  he  waa  slain  by  a  soldier,  at  the 
stder  of  Caracaila,  m  the  preMjoce  oi  Severus.  Plan- 
tilb  was  bnished  by  Severus,  along  wHk  har  bwther 

Plsytas,  to  the  islanr!  of  Lipara,  wlicrc,  yvpn  years 
•fier,  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caiacalla,  A.D. 
SI  1.  (HeroduM,  3,  10.— JN»  ClM.,  7fi^  1«|  4«ff.— • 
9ftrtmH.t  Yit.  Sev.) 

PtAtrrm,  H.  Acclos,  a  celebrated  coiafe  po«t,  the 
son  o;  I  fre  dman,  and  born  at  Sarsina,  a  town  of  Um- 
hna,  about  5!{5  A.U.C.   He  was  called  Flaatua  £roia 
Im  splay-feet,  •  defect  coRunoR  t«  the  Unbduw. 
Having  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  Im  soon 
taalized  a  considerable  fortune  by  the  popularity  of  his 
dkasaat ;  bat,  by  riekiof  it  in  trade,  or  spending  it,  ac- 
cotdin^  to  others,  on  thf^  splfndnJ  ihoalrical  dresses 
which  De  wore  as  an  actor,  and  theatrical  amusecnenis 
hmag  little  resorted  to  on  tocoant  of  the  famine  then 
lireTailing  at  Rome,  he  was  quickly  reduced  to  such 
oeceMity  as  forced  him  to  labonr  in  a  mill  for  his 
duly  support.    {Aulus  Gcliius,  iV.  A  ,  3,  3  )  Many 
of  hia  plays  were  written  in  these  unfarourable  cir- 
nuMfances,  and,  of  eooiM,  htf  not  obiatned  iff  the 
[>erfection  which  mi^ht  otherwise  have  reauitcd  from 
His  mcreased  knowledge  of  life  and  hia  long  practice 
in  fk»  dbmnttic  wtt.    Twenty  plays  of  dlio  writer  have 
come  down  to  u«.     Hut,  hrs  jrs  these,  a  number  of 
comedies  now  lost  have  been  uuributed  to  him.  Au- 
hw  Gellias  (N.  A.,  3,  3}  mentions  that  there  were 
about  a  bundled  aiid  thiitr  plays  which,  in  his  age, 
passed  utider  Uie  name  of  Pfautus ;  and  of  these  nearly 
\»rtv  uUcs,  with  a  fi-w  scattered  fraginctils,  still  remain. 
From  the  time  of  Vano  to  that  of  Aulus  Gelltus,  it . 
seem  to  bave  been  ■  eob^t  of  considerable  dieene*  | 
»ron  what  plays  were  jrcnninc  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  [ 
beal- informed  critics  had  come  to  the  conclttsioo  that  j 
»  great  proportion  of  those  comediee  wbich  vttlgeriy  | 
pa»sed  for  the  producliotis  of  Pi-<'>*'js  were  H<^^'.T^<yr•^. 
Sucb  a  Vaat  number  were  probably  ascribed  to  nun 
ftotn  his  being  the  bead  and  founder  of  a  great  dramat- 
ic scibool  i  M  that  those  pieces  which  he  hid,  peihaiMt  { 
■lerely  retooched,  came  to  be  wholly  attribated  to  nit  | 
pen.    "There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Aulus  Geiliut,  "but 
ttat  those  pUye*  which  seem  not  to  have  been  written  I 
by  Pleotm,  but  wem  escribed  to  Mm,  weie  by  eeitam  | 
•net  :it  poets,  and  afterward  retouched  and  polished 
by  Dim.''    Lvcii  those  cotnedies  written  in  the  i*iinv 
taste  with  his  came  to  be  termed  Fabulce  I'lauliruc  or 
Plautiantt,  in  the  same  way      we  still  epeak  of  Al^o- 
pi«n  Ubim  and  Huin<:ric  verse.    "I'lauiws  qmdem," 
eeys  Macrobius,  " ea  re  dams  fuit,  tU  post  mortem 
tjua  cewnlt'g,       intertct  fercbantur,  Plautirut  tamen 
e»at,  de  jocorum  eopia,  agnoseerentur."    {Sat.,  3,  1.) 
It  IS  thus  evident,  that  a  sufficient  niimbir  of  jests 
atamped  a  dramatic  piece  as  a  production  of  Plaotus  1 
in  tile  epmion  of  the  moltitode.   But  GetKoa  faitfaer 
riit  ritions,  that  there  wa?  a  certain  writer  of  comedies 
«»ijo»e  name  was  Plautius,  and  whose  plays,  having  ^ 
Ibe  inscrrplien  Plauti,  were  considered  as  by  Plaulua, 
wKfM  ihtv  were,  in  fact,  named  not  Plaulina  from 
PiaiUuj,  but  Piautmiut  from  Piautiu4.    All  this  suf- 
fkienily  accooota  for  the  vast  number  of  plays  as- 
rriheU  to  Plautus,  and  which  the  most  learned  and  in- 
ell.gent  critics  have  greatly  restricted.    They  have 
dilTered.  however,  vi  rv  wulelv  as  to  the  number  which 
Ctey  tseve  edmttted  to  be  genuine.   Some,  says  Ser- 
vi«e»  maioieift  tbet  Plautus  wiete  tinMitjr-one-toinediei, 
I  fottjfi  oilieia  a  bandted  (mI  ^tr^gi,  JSiLf  tMl.)< 


Geltiae  iaforras  us  that  Loelna  iBfioa,  a  oumI  leuMd 

man,  was  of  opinion  that  not  more  than  twenty-fivo 
were  his.    V&rro  wrote  a  work  entiUed  (^uattwnet 
/'/«ii/ifM»a  cotiiidciiri»le  portion  of  which  was  devoted 
to  a  disceesiOQ  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  ylny-! 
commonly  assigned  to  Plautus  ;  and  the  result  ol  nib 
investigations  wa^<,  that  twcnty>one  were  onqttestioii> 
ably  to  be  admitted  as  geooioe.   These  were  eobfe> 
quently  termed  Vanonitn,  in  coneoqueoce  of  ba%-ing 
been  separated  by  Varro  from  the  remainder,  us  ::u 
way  doubtful,  and  univi»f»aHy  allowed  to  be  by  FJau* 
tus.   The  Iwenty-one  Varronian  playe  are  the  twenty 
still  extant,  and  the  Vid  iliTia     This  comedy  appears 
to  have  been  uiigmaJly  subjoined  to  tb«  I'alatme  MS. 
of  the  still  existing  plays  of  Plautus,  but  to  have  been 
ton  off,  since,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Trucultntns, 
wo  find  the  words  *•  Vtdularia  tncipit.*'    (Faf.i  ,  Bib. 
Lai  ,  1,  1. — Osann  ,  Anaiect.  Crtt  ,  c.  H  )    Aini  Mai 
has  recently  published  some  fragmcata  of  it,  whicb  he 
found  in  tbe  Ambroaian  M8.  Snob,  it  would  sppeai, 
had  been  the  high  authority  of  Varro,  that  only  iliost 
plays  which  bad  rMeived  his  indubitable  winction  were 
transcribed  in  the  MSS.  as  the  genuine  works  of  Plao> 
tus  :  yet  it  would  seem  thst  Varro  himself  had,  on 
some  occasion,  assented  to  the  authenticity  of  several 
others,  induced  by  their  style  of  humour  comspoodiaig 
to  thai  of  Plautus. — The  following  remarks  may  throw 
some  l^ht  on  tbe  general  scope  snd  tenour  of  the  com- 
edies ol  Plautus.    In  each  plot  there  is  suflicicnt  ac- 
tion, inovement,  and  spirit.   The  iiicideata  never  flag, 
but  rapidiv  aecelerato  the  ealwirophe.   Butt  If  we  re- 
gard  his  plays  in  tbc  mass,  there  is  a  considerable,  and, 
bcrhaps,  too  great,  uniioraiuy  in  hia  fables.  Thejr 
hinge,  for  tbe  noa*  part,  on  Iba  love  of  some  disaolnia 
youth  for  a  courtesan,  his  employment  of  a  slave  to 
defraud  a  father  of  a  aum  sullicicnt  for  hia  expensive 
pleasures,  and  the  final  discovery  that  his  mistrcfis  is  a 
free-born  citiaen.   The  cbaii^e  •gainet  Pkutua  of  uni> 
formity  in  bie  ebaracten  as  well  la  in  bie  fhMee  hia 
been  echoed  without  much  considt  ration.    1'ho  por> 
trails  of  Pkutua,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  drawn 
or  copied  at  tbe  time  wben  tbe  division  of  labonr  and 
progress  of  refinement  had  not  yet  gnen  existence  to 
those  various  descriptians  of  proft«>«toHs  sod  artiata, 
the  doctor,  author,  attorney — in  short,  all  those  chane- 
ters,  whose  habits,  singularities,  and  whims  have  sup- 
plied the  modern  Thalia  with  such  diversified  materi- 
uls,  and  whose  contrasts  give  to  each  other  such  relief, 
that  no  carkatora  m  requued  in  aoj  individual  rtpre* 
■entatioD.   Tbe  cbaractera  of  Amueoa,  Eoelio,  and 
Ptripl^ctomenes  arc-  sufficiently  novel,  and  ere  not  re» 
peated  in  any  of  the  other  dramas ;  but  there  is  ample 
range  and  variety  even  in  tboae  whieb  be  most  ire. 
(jiiemly  cmploiyed,  the  avtficious  old  man,  tiie  dc- 
bauciied  young  fellow,  the  kimvuh  slave,  the  b.'^dggart 
captain,  tbe  rapacious  courtesan,  the  obsequious  psra* 
site,  and  the  shamelea*  pander.   The  levere  father 
and  thoughtless  youth  AO  those  hi  which  be  has  best 
succeeded.     The  citptuin   is  e.xaggcrjted,  and  the 
change  which  has  uken  place  in  aociety  and  mannen 
prevents  us,  piTlmps,  from  entering  fully  into  the  ehsr* 
acter  of  the  sl.tvc,  the  parasite,  and  the  pander;  but 
10  the  fiilhcnk  and  sous  he  ha.s  shown  hi»  knowledge 
of  eor  common  nature,  and  delineated  them  with  the 
tniei«t  anJ  liveliest  touches. — The  Latin  style  of  Plau- 
tus excels  111  briskness  of  dialogue  as  well  as  purity 
of  expression,  and  has  been  extolled  by  the  leameo 
Roman  graounartens,  particotariy  Varro,  who  declares 
that  if  the  Muaee  were  to  speak  Latin,  they  wotild  em- 
ploy his  diction  {(ifi  Qtttnct.,  Inst.  Or.,  10,  1);  but, 
as  2$chlegel  has  remarked,  it  ia  necessary  to  disno- 
guiab  between  tbe  opinion  of  philofogeie  and  that  of 
critics  and  poct.s     Pljuti:s  wrote  at  a  period  when  hit 
country  as  yet  posses^^ed  no  wnitrn  or  literary  Ian* 
Every  phrase  wai  dr. mi  from  tbo 
of  convanatioD.   Hue  oaily  simplicihr  i 
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pleasing  and  artleM  to  tbote  Romoot  who  Ured  in  in 
age  of  neoHiTe  s^fiBMnant  aiid  adtiTitiM ;  bnC  Urn 

apparent  merit  was  rather  accidental  than  the  effect 
oT  poetic  art.  Making,  ho  were;,  Bome  allowaoce  for 
this,  Umto  can  be  no  doubt  that  Plaolw  wondMfiilljr 
imnroyed  and  refined  the  Latin  lanpin^re  from  the  rtidc 
I'orm  10  which  it  had  been  moulden  by  Enniua.  Th&t 
be  »houli]  have  effected  mdiwi  allcnitioii  isWitalittle 
remarkable.  PiaotiM  «fM  Marly  contemporaiy  with 
the  Father  of  Roman  Mmg;  according  to  moat  ac- 
co'ints,  he  was  born  a  slave  ;  he  was  condemned,  du- 
ling  a  great  part  of  bia  life,  to  the  drudgery  of  the  low- 
•K  tnatiiMl  Itbonr ;  and,  it  at  we  wan,  fa*  w«t 
not  distinguished  bv  pi'ronape  of  the  great,  nor 
admitted  mto  patrician  society.  Knniua,  on  the  other 
hud,  if  be  did  not  paaa  his  life  in  affluence,  spent  it 
m  the  exercise  nf  honourable  profession,  and  was 
the  cbo»cn  aod  Uiniliar  Iricnd  of  Cato,  Scipio  Affica- 
HQS,  Fulvius  Nobilior,  and  Lclius,  the  most  learned 
and  polished  citizens  of  the  Roman  republic,  whose 
unrestrained  conversation  and  intercourse  mast  have 
bestowed  on  him  advantages  which  i^iautus  never  en- 
fiftd.  But  Mcha|M  tbe  cixcomataoce  of  hi*  Greek 
onsiual,  whien  eontribnted  to  noeb  to  hie  letmrag 
anJ  rt'fmement,  and  quahficd  him  for  such  exalted  so- 
ciety, may  have  been  unfavourable  to  that  native  pu- 
rity of  Letin  diction,  which  the  Umbrian  slave  imbibed 
from  the  unmixed  fountains  of  conversaiion  and  na- 
ture— The  chief  excellence  of  PUuius  is  generally 
rcjiuti'd  to  consist  in  the  wit  and  comic  force  of  his 
dulogue  ;  and,  accoidingiy,  the  lines  in  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry,  in  which  be  derides  the  ancient  Romans  for 
havinc;  foohshly  admired  the  "  I'lauhno.i  sales,"  htxw 
been  the  aubjeci  of  much  reprehension  among  critics. 
Thai  the  wit  of  Plaotue  often  degeneratsa  into  buf- 
foonery, scurrility,  an  !  qnibhies,  sometimes  even  into 
obscenitY ;  and  that,  lu  tiis  constant  attempts  at  mer- 
rbaMt,  M  too  orian  tries  to  excite  laogfatar  by  exag- 
ijfrated  expressions  as  welt  as  by  oxtTara{»ant  actions, 
caiuiot,  mdeed,  be  denied.  1  hia  was  partly  owing  to 
the  immensity  of  the  lloman  theatres  and  to  the  masks 
of  the  actors,  which  must  have  rendered  caricatture 
and  grotesque  inventiona  e««ential  to  the  production 
of  th:il  due  etlect  which,  with  Rucli  scenic  apparatus, 
could  not  be  created  unless  by  ovoratepping  the  mod- 
esty of  nature.  It  noat  alwaya  be  leeoUeeted,  that 
the  plays  of  Plautus  were  written  solely  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  not  to  be  read.  Cven  in  modem  UtneA, 
and  anbaoquent  to  the  invention  of  larinting,  the  great- 
est drsmatists,  Shakspeare,  for  example,  cared  liiile 
about  the  publication  of  their  plays  ;  and  lu  every  age 
or  country  in  whirh  'iramatic  poetry  has  flourished,  it 
has  been  iatcDdcd  for  fitiblic  repraaenution.  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  laatea  of  a  pmniaeaoat  audience  In  the 
days  of  Plautus,  the  Mnile«  of  the  pohie  critic  were 
not  enough  for  a  Latin  comedian,  because  in  those 
daya  there  were  few  politt  entice  at  Home ;  he  re- 
quired the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  multitude,  who 
eould  be  fully  gratified  only  bj  the  broadest  pins  of 
comedy.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  jeeu  of  Ptaotoa 
an  each  as  might  be  aiiiaoled  from  a  writer  anxion;* 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  tasto  of  the  times,  and 
naturally  catcliing  the  spirit  of  ribaldry  wiuch  then 

prevailed,  it  being,  then,  the  great  object  of  Plaatoa 
to  •xeita  the  aamteaent  of  the  rabble,  he,  of  eoorse, 

WAS  little  anxious  about  the  strict  preservation  of  iht 
dramatic  unities ;  auil  it  was  a  greater  object  with  him 
to  bring  a  striking  scene  into  view,  than  to  praaerre 
the  tiniiies  of  place.  In  the  Aululana,  part  of  the  ac- 
tion io  laid  in  the  miser's  huuso,  and  part  in  the  van- 
ous  places  where  he  goes  to  conceal  nia  Inaaiire ;  in 
the  MoatdUrui  and  Truculentu$,  the  scene  changes 
from  the  street  to  apartments  in  various  booses.  But, 
■otwilhstandinL'  liu'so  and  other  irregularities,  Plautus 
ao  enclianted  the  people  by  the  dtoUerjr  of  hia  wit  and  the 
'Mflboneiy  of  bia  seeaea,  that  ho  cootiiiMod  Ao ^igiiing 


favourite  of  the  stage  long  after  the  |i|^i  of  Cnj,5^  ' 
Afranioa,  and  ofen  Tenawe  owe  fitit  reptsfiiied 
(Dutdop't  Raman  LUtrature,  to!  1,  p.  m,  m, 
Lond.  ed.) — ^The  best  editions  of  PUutoi  ire,  ihi| 
Camerarius,  Banl,  1568,  8»o  ;  that  of  Ltmbicoi,  U 
tet ,  157C,  fol. ;  that  of  Gniti^r,  Lu-d.  Iki .  15,92,  n 
which  the  division  into  acts,  sctuts,  aai  vem*  fim 
appears ;  that  of  Taubmann,  WttUb.,  1622, 4to;  tint  ol 
Mftller,  BerU.,  1765,  8vo,  2  vol*  ;  that  of  Emfiu, 
Lip*  ,  1760,  8vo,  S  vols.;  the  Bipcmt  ediiioo,  I'm. 
88,  8vo,  2  vols.,  in  which  the  t«xt  it  correctid  by 
Bruock  1  that  of  Scbmieder,  Gitting^  1804,  in,  t 
Tola. ;  that  of  Bothe,  Btral.,  1809, Sra^aaddnifan. 
ing  part  of  tbo  eoUoetion  af  Lmiin,  Ptm,  inB,4 
vols.  8vo. 

PlOIIoIs  {UlnAi^rr).  I  the  dioghtenaf  AdHVl 

the  ocean-nyin[)h  Pleione.    They  were  seven  ia  Dta- 
bcr,  and  their  names  were  Man,  Eiectra,  Ttj^tt, 
Halcyone,  Celaeno,  Sterope,  and  Merope.  The  fiw 
three  became  the  mothers,  by  Jupiter,  of  Mercuiy,  Dar- 
danus,  and  Laeedemon.    IJatcyone  and  Celeoo  bore 
to  Neptune  Hyrieus  and  I-ycus  ;  .Sttwrs  hren^ 
forth  CKnomaus  to  Mara  ;  and  Mciope  umed  Sm- 
phua.   ( Schct.  od  iZ  ,  18,  486.— JpaM,  1, 1.~fl^ 
f^tn  ,  Pixtt.  Aslron  .,  2.  21.)    These  nvmpb ':.;r,t^ 
with  Diana  ;  on  one  of  which  ocoatou  UnoQ,  bip 
pening  to  see  them,  became  enamoured,  an!  pcnoii 
them.    In  their  distress  they  prayed  to  tk  g>!5  :c 
change  their  form,  and  Jupiter,  taking  c«cr.,ji^»..:, 
turned  them  into  pigeons,  and  afterward  made  tbcn  i 
constellation  in  the  sky.   {SdaL  td  II  i  :  A: 
cording  to  Pindar,  the  Pteiadee  were  pasv  g  -n 
JJirotia  with  their  mother,  whm  thty  ^vitt  tf  -y 
Onoii,  and  his  cbaae  of  ihem  lasted  for  fitejcm 
{Etym  Mag.,  ».  v.  ItXttA^  )   Hyg:taas  (L t)  «^ 
seven  yesrs.    {Keighiley's  iVy/A  uVry,  p  4iM.)-Ti» 
consteilstion  of  the  Pleiades,  risue  id  jpnu^ 
brought  with  it  ihe  apring^iaina,  and  epoMl  •wifi' 
tion.    Hence,  according  to  the  common  etrmoJojj, 
the  name  is  derived  from  irltu  {r).ttu),  "'.fu\l* 
and  is  thought  to  indicate  the  stars  that  are  firintule 
to  navigation.    ( VoUktTf  Myikat.  da  hf.  <*«t^ 
les,  p.  77.)    Ideler,  however,  thinks  it  bmnb  |Md>db 
that  the  appellation  is  derived  from  the  Greeii  talu^- 
"full,'*  denoting  a  claater  of  stars ;  wbencf ,  per^ 
the  expreaaion  of  Mantliae  (4,  6I8X  "gUmcrtlak*' 
dui."    Aratus  (v.  257)  calls  the  PIclai!.s  h-:<?wt, 
"moving  in  seven  paths"  (coroDsrc  i.«n/,/fio 
Aui.,r.  6),  although  one  can  omf  diacera  six  lun 
Hr  nrr  Ovid  says  of  these  same  stars  [FaAtkn^ 
'■  (^utr  septcm  did,  *ex  tairun  itie  tMnl."  ftlAl 
otlwr  hand,  Hipparchus  ssseru  {ad  Arai.,  Pin.  1 
14),  that  in  a  clear  night  seven  ataracaa  be  ttee 
whole  admiu  of  a  very  easy  aolettoo.  The  pvf  •f 
the  Pleiades  consists  of  one  star  of  the  l^:ri-'  t''^^  ■ 
lude,  three  of  the  fifth,  two  of  the  suth  mi|i»i«iti*«i 
aereral  Mnaller  onoa.   It  leqoirea,  thcnnie,  a  i^f 
good  cvr  to  discern  in  this  constellation  tiiaai 
stars.    Hence,anH}Dg  the  ancien".A,»ince  nomofelka 
aia  could  be  aeen  with  the  naked  *y«>  •p^J^'!* 
as  with  us,  a  seventh  star,  a  IIAfia^  ^rrnaripaf  tftt" 
los(k.,  c.  14),  was  mentioned,  the  concloaioB  eai 
one  of  the  cluster  was  lo«l.    Some  thought  thitiiW 
been  destroyed  by  lightning  (Tktm  ,  SciuLti'^ 
i.e.);  others,  making  the  loel  Plefaibd fobave keia l» 
Ira,  fabled  that  s>he  wttiidrew  lu  r  iiL'lit  in  sOTTO«««t» 
fall  of  Ilium,  and  the  misfortunes  of  her  itict^ 
1>udaflmh«ving  been  the  aen  of  Ektxnidnfi'' 
{!^chol.  ad  AraL,  I  c  ,  where  for  rov  pSovnmm 
read      'IXiov,  and  for  tov  f  Xiov  uXiono/tttn 
subsUiute  rifv  'IXiw  dXufKefuiwii9.--ComfM  Om. 
Fa.tr  .1,  177  :     Eiectra  Trf^<r  specUre  '■"*»^?' 
tulu.")     According  to  another  aitooot,  lbs  **!•■ 
Pleiad"  was  Merope,  who  withdrew  her  lijfht  beci-M 
ashamed  of  having  alone  married  a  moftai.  {(/r»- 
Fiu/..  4,  176  1   Othora,  again,  affinoad  dnf  the  M» 
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U  qmtion  aovod  tway  from  iu  own  conatellction, 
md  b«euM  the  third  or  middle  one  in  the  Uil  of  the 

Greiter  Bear,  where  it  received  the  name  of  'AXumi^, 
"lb*  Fox."  (UeUr,  Sienmamtnt  P«  145.>— From 
Mr  iMtag  in  the  •pring,  the  Pteiidee  wbw  caHed  by 

the  Romans  Vergiiue.  {Festus.  —  hidor.,  Orig.,  3, 
70.)  Tbia  concteUaUon  appears  to  bare  been  one  of 
Ike  earliest  that  were  obeerved  \ij  the  Gfrneka.   It  is 

meniioncd  by  Homer  (/?.,  18,  ABZ,  seqq.  —  (^d  ,  ^, 
S72,  attiq.)  ;  aud  in  Hesiod  an  acquftinUDCO  with  it  is 
'  to  be  M>  widely  spread,  that  the  daily  la- 


bours of  the  farmer  can  be  determined  by  its  riBin" 


ind  seuing.  {Hta.,  Op.  et  D.,  SSa,  615.)  The  ma- 
ricsl  term  of  the  name  is  HijXtiiadec  and  UeXetddtf, 
md  hence  some  bave  b««a  led  into  the  enondoiwMnii* 
NB,  fbat  the  nftme  of  the  eonatellatlea  me  derfred 

from  ^TtXeia,  a  pigeon"  or  "(for',"  in  allusion  to  the 
&Dcied  appouraoce  of  the  cluster.  {Sckwenk,  Myihol. 
8(u:.,p.  3.)— The  PMadei  ire  esaigiied  on  ee* 
ItstuI  ^ere  to  a  position  in  the  rear  of  Ta  jrjs  ( Ht/- 
gai.,Poei.  Attron.,  20.)  Froclus  and  Ueminus,  how- 
•fer, place  them  on  the  back  of  the  animal;  while 
Ripparchus  makes  them  bcionf^,  not  to  Taurus,  but  to 
liie  foot  of  Per»eu«.  (Thcon.  ad  Arat.,  Phan.,  264. 
-ViUker,  Mythol.der  Jap.  GetckL,  p.  78.)— 11.  The 
ime  of  FhttMM  was  also  gif«i  to  seven  tragic  wri- 
tm,  and  tlio  aime  appellation  to  seTen  other  poeis,  of 
ibc  Alcxandrcan  school.  (ViJ  Aloandriat  Schoia, 
aeax  the  conclusion  of  the  article.)  / 

PLiiSnb,  one  «f  tho  Oeeinidce,  wiio  inarried  Atlae, 
tins;  of  .Nfauritania,  by  whom  she  bad  twelve  daughters, 
<od  a  son  called  iiyas.  Seven  of  the  daaghters  were 
chufed  into  a  constellation  called  Pleiades,  and  the 
mt  1'1'ft  a'lof'ner  called  Hyade$.  (Ovid,  Fast.yh,B\  ) 
pLkMMVKiux,  a  promuniory  of  Sicily,  m  the  mtnie- 
diate  r.eighbonrhooa  of  Syracuse,  and  facing  the  island 
of  Ot^gia«  foiminffwith  thia  island  the  entrance  to  the 
great  harhoar  of  that  city.  Its  modem  name  is  Mat- 
la  d'Olivira.  (Dormll.  Sic  .  y  i9l  —Thuctfd  ,  7.  4. 
-'WcMcling^  ad  Diod.  Stc.,  vol.  6,  p.  555,  ed.  Btp.) 
ft  wa*  fbrlified  hy  Nkias  dnrinff  the  liege  of  Syracuse 
by  the  Athenians,  as  being  well  adapted  by  Us  situa- 
tion for  receiving  supplies  by  sea ;  and  here  also  ho 
erected  three  forts  or  castles,  the  lat^gMl  of  which  con- 
tained sll  the  warlike  implements,  and  th»'  prnvisions 
of  the  army.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  war,  the 
.\lhenians  were  cOnpeUed  to  aMndM  this  post,  and 
toitified  tliemselves  near  Dascon,  in  its  vicinity.  {Thai- 
cfi,  I.  c. — Id  ,  7,  23  )  The  position  of  Pleinmyrium 
BIT  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  early  causes  of  the  fail- 
He  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse ;  for,  as  the 
I'm!*  was  deatitttto  of  frmh  water,  and  die  aoMiert  had 
l^^'O  to  a  distance  for  it,  numbers  of  them  were  cut 
off  from  day  to  day  by  the  Syracusans.  {Letrontu,  ad 
IhuyA,  7. 4,  p.  7«.— Oilbr,  JktUutt  ongiiu  Sifr- 
teusarnm,  p.  76,  sr/iq  ) 

PLSCMozii,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  tributary  to 
l&e  NerviL  Their  precise  situation  is  unknown.  Le- 
ttaire  places  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Toraacum,  now 
rotimay.  {Ind.  Geogr.,  ad  Cas.,  p.  aS*.— Cies.,  B. 
G  .  5.  39.) 

Puniua,  I.  Secuodus,  C,  sumaroed  the  Eider,  and 
iWo  the  N^mnHaty  a  dittinguisbed  Roman  writer, 
■)on)  of  a  noble  fsmily,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tibenus,  A.D.  23.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Chronicle 
•r  Ewebius,  and  a  Life  of  Pliny  aacribed  to  Sueto- 
Bios,  make  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Comuro  ;  but 
lioee.  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  prefixed  to  his  Natural 
KitCory,  be  calla  Catullus  his  compatriot  {routerra' 
ae«»),  and  since  CatuUuswasbomat  Veroua,  this  last- 
sientioned  city  hss  dispoted  with  Cotnum  tbo  honour 
of  having  ^\\cu  birth  to  the  nsturalist,  snd  writings 
wiUiOut  number  have  been  elicited  by  the  controversy,  i 
Oiie  tl^fif .  however,  is  eottain,  that  the  Plmian  ftrouy 
wss  sf  ttJcJ  at  Comum,  n^d  possessed  a  large  property  i 
in  the  neigbbourbooU,  and  inscnptions  liave  been  dis-  \ 


covered  there  relative  to  several  of  its  members  It 
was  at  Comum,  too,  that  the  younger  Pliny,  so  wei. 
known  by  his  Letters,  and  the  iMjphaw  of  dbe  natural- 
ist,  was  bom.   Pliny  tiie  Elder  catne  to  Rome  at  an 
early  period,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Appion,  but 
It  docs  not  appear  that  he  saw  tho  Emperor  Tiberius, 
the  latter  having  already  retired  to  Capraas.   Prom  thi 
aeemmt  wlAsb  le  giveo  of  tho  joweb  which  ho  nw  at 
Lollia  Paulina's,  it  has  been  supposed,  that,  notwith- 
alaudin^  his  youth,  he  assisted  occasionsUy  at  the  court 
of  Cslignia    His  sitentioo  was  attracted,  ovoi  at  ihif 
early  pcrioil,  bv  the  interesting  pro(f'irtint!s  of  nature, 
and  particular. y  by  tho  remarKsble  ajiiinaU  which  the 
emperors  exhibited  in  tbo  piMie  ■poclacl—i    H«  ro> 
iatea  in  detail*  and  as  an  eyewitness,  the  particulars 
of  a  combat  in  the  presence  of  tbe  Roman  people,  wxh 
a  large  monster  of  tho  deep,  which  had  been  taken 
alive  in  the  harbour  of  Ostia.   Thia  event  having  u> 
ken  ptaeo  whilo  Chadtot  waaeonstnictJnf  the  port  in 
question,  that  is,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Pliny 
could  not  have  been  at  that  time  more  than  about 
nineteen  y«*i»  of  age.    We  learn  from  hijBaall}  thai, 
about  bis  twenty-second  year,  he  resided  for  a  time  on 
tbe  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  witnessed  the  chsnge  oi 
aex  in  tho  Oioe  of  Laiius  Cossicius,  who,  from  having 
been,  as  was  supposed,  a  girl,  found  himself  trans- 
formed, tbe  very  day  of  bis  marriage,  into  a  boy ! 
Some  modern  writers  have  supposed,  on  no  very 
strong  ground^  howevert  tliat  at  ihia  aiM  Pliny  served 
in  the  Roman  feet,  and  that  bo  viatted  Britain,  Egypt, 
and  Greece.    It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  from  tbe 
testimony  of  his  nephew,  that  he  was  employed,  while 
yet  quite  young,  in  the  Roman  armies  m  Germany. 
He  there  served   undtr  T  urius  Pomponius,  whose 
friendship  he  gami^d,  and  vvlio  intrusted  htm  with  the 
command  of  a  part  of  the  cavalry.    He  must  have 
availed  himself  very  fully  of  this  oppoitanitv  to  ex- 
plore the  country  of  Germany,  since  he  inrorms  us 
that  he  had  seen  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  and  had 
also  visited  tbe  Cbaoci,  a  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  bor- 
ders of  dw  ocean.   It  was  during  the  upeiationa  in 
Germany  that  he  wrote  his  first  work,  in  which  he 
treated  of  tbe  art  of  hurling  a  javeim  from  on  horse- 
back {Ik  Jmeulaiione  Equettn).    His  sn  ond  work, 
which  was  a  I^ife  of  Pomponius,  in  two  boolvs.  was 
dictated  by  his  strong  allachinent  to  that  CDinmander, 
and  hj  tho  gntilude  which  he  felt  towards  him  for  hit 
numerons  niTOttrs.   A  dream  which  be  bad  during 
this  same  vmr^  and  in  which  <he  ahade  of  Drosns  ap- 
peared to  him  and  urged  him  to  write  that  prince's 
memoirs,  induced  him  to  engage  in  a  literary  enter- 
priae  of  mat  tabonr,  that  of  wnttng,  namely,  the  bia* 
tory  of  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Germany  by  the  Ro- 
mana^  and  which  lie  executed  eventually,  in  the  com- 
paaa  of  twenty  books.    Having  returned  to  Rome 
about  the  age  of  thirty  years,  he  there  pleaded  several 
causes,  accordmg  to  the  custom  of  tbe  Romans,  who 
wtsre  fond  of  allying  the  profession  of  arms  to  the  prac- 
tice of  tbe  bar.   He  pened,  also,  a  port  of  hia  time  at 
Comum,  where  he  anperintondod  the  edoeation  of  hIa 
nephew  ;  and  it  was  probably  with  the  view  of  being 
useful  to  the  latter  that  be  composed  a  work  entitled 
Studiosmtt  m  which  he  began  with  the  orator  from  hia 
cradle,  and  conducted  him  onward  until  lie  had  reach- 
ed the  perfection  of  his  art.    Judging  from  a  quota- 
tion made  by  Quintllian,  we  are  led  to  infer  that,  in 
this  work,  Pliny  even  pointed  out  tic  manner  in  which 
the  orator  should  regulate  his  dress,fbis  person,  his 
deportment  on  the  tribunal,  ikc     It  appears,  that  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  Pliopf  re- 
mained withovC  employment    Ria  nephew  inromn 
us,  that,  towards  llie  clo^c  of  Nero's  reign,  when  the 
terror  inspired  by  that  nwnster  prevented  any  one  from 
devoting  his  attention  to  pursuits  a  little  mow  libeni 
and  elevated  than  ordinary,  Pliny  composed  s  wolk 
in  eight  bc:>ks,  entitled  ihtbtt  SermontM,  which 
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fTTthoot  doubt,  A  puBOMtical  ue«ti«0  on  tbe  pnci** 
•ignifiicmtkni  and  Mt «f  «*orda.   Ami  jHkm  ddkdt, 

if  we  fr !lo  V  ohronolofrical  computation,  not  lo  believe 
that  NeiQ  nam^d  him  hu  procurfttor  iii  Sprnm  ;  tot  it 
ia  certain,  from  the  worda  of  his  nephew,  that  be  filled 
thi>!  nfF.^-™:  he  himself  uiciiMon*  nrtain  ohservalioiis 
uiadf  Dy  him  la  this  country,  and  find  no  olber 
period  is  Irfs  Ufa  b  which  he  coald  have  gone  thither. 
We  may  praMUM  that  he  continued  in  opmn  durtQg 
the  eiril  wm  of  GaltM,  Otho,  and  Vitetliofl,  and  even 
during  the  first  years  of  the  rei^  of  Vespasian  It 
WMM  dniiag  tbia  period  that  he  loat  bia  brothw <io-Uw  ; 
■ml,  hnrnvMUf  by  nmtm  of  hie  afaoonco  abiMd,  to 
<  Liti^e  ua  nephew's  guardiao,  the  care  of  the  tatter 
wu  intruatcd  to  Ytremiua  Rufus.  On  hw  return, 
Pliny  would  aeem  to  haTe  stopped  for  a  time  in  the 
south  of  Gnn!  :  for  he  describes,  with  rtrnarknble  ex- 
actneas,  the  province  of  NarboDcnsis,  and,  in  particular, 
the  fooBtain  of  Vauclase.  He  informs  ua  that  he  saw 
m  this  (quarter  a  atooc  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
Vespasian,  with  whom  he  had  been  an  intimate  terms 
during  the  wars  m  Germany,  gave  him  a  very  farour- 
abla  ncaptioo,  and  was  ia  ibe  babit  of  calling  buo  to 
Uni  wmf  noming  befora  aoaiiaa;  wUeh,  aecordtng 
to  Suetoniua  a^d  Xiphiliiins,  was  a  privilege  reserved 
l>y  tiiat  emperor  only  for  his  particular  friends.  It 
cannot  ba  affiiiiMd,  widi  any  great  degree  of  certainty, 
ihat  V'cspasian  elevated  Pir  -.  to  the  rank  of  senator, 
borne  vsriters  state,  moreover,  tboush  without  any 
praof,  that  Pliny  served  in  tfaa  HMV  of  Titus  againat  the 
j«wa.  What  ba  ^aoiaiiHi  mcamiiif  Judaea  is  not 
■olficienily  axaet  to  indaee  va  to  believe  that  he  sppaks 
from  personal  observation  ;  and,  besides,  we  can  h.ird- 
ly  aaaigo  to  anv  other  part  of  bta  life  except  this,  the 
««aipMiUon  of  hia  wank  on  tha  JKafory  of  his  own 
Time.*,  in  thirty>one  books,  and  formin'^  a  cuniinua- 
uori  of  that  of  Aofidiua  Baaaus.  If  Plmy,  however, 
did  not  6erve  in  the  Jawiab  war,  he  was  not  less  the 
fnend  of  Titns  on  that  ncconnt,  havinrj  been  his  com- 
panion la  the  course  of  other  contests  ;  and  il  was  to 
this  prince  that  he  dedicated  the  last  and  most  impor- 
tant of  hia  wiilinfa,  bia  Ifntiiral  tftalary,  to  tbiitv-aevaii 
booka.  Tha  tiUaa  givan  lo  Titoa  in  the  dadieation 
sliovv  that  this  laborious  woric  was  ciHichsded  in  the 
78th  year  of  our  era ;  and  it  ia  evident  that  it  roust 
have  ooeiniad  Ae  greater  pait  of  hia  lifo  to  eollact 
rojferher  the  materials.  This  great  work  is  the  only 
one  of  Pliny's  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  forms, 
at  the  same  tima,  onaof  the  most  vahmble  monwnania 
left  us  by  antiquity,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing industry  in  a  man  whose  time  was  so  much  oc- 
cupied, first  by  military  affairs,  and  subsequently  by 
those  of  a  civil  nature.  In  onlar  fully  to  appreciate 
tUa  vaat  and  eaiabralad  worit,  wo  mn«t  regard  it  un- 
der three  different  aspects  ;  its  plan,  fai  ls,  niul  ils  " 
style.  The  plan  is  an  itiiiuetite  one.  Piiny  does  not 
propose  to  himself  to  write  merely  a  natural  history,  in 
the  restricted  smsn  in  which  we  employ  tbo  lAirane 
at  the  present  day,  liiat  is,  «  treatise,  more  or  le&s  de- 
tailod,  inspecting  animals,  plaota,  and  nuoaials  ;  he 
embraces  in  hw  plan  astronomy,  physics,  geography, 
agriculture,  commerce,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  as  well 
as  natural  history  properly  so  callrd  ;  and  he  coniin- 
oally  minglaa  with  bis  remarks  on  these  subjects  a 
variaty  of  otMorvatfona  relaiivo  to  the  nMNal  cooatitU' 

lion  of  nKin  rmd  history  of  nations  :  so  that,  in 
many  respects,  his  work  may  be  regarded  as  having 
boos  in  its  day  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia.  After  having 
c»iven,  in  his  first  book,  a  kind  of  table  of  contents, 
and  the  names  of  the  authors  who  are  to  supply  him 
wttb  lacts  and  materials,  he  treats,  in  the  set-ond.  of 
li«  world,  tba  elements,  the  stars,  dec.  The  four  fol- 
lowing books  give  a  geographical  sketch  of  the  then 
known  world  The  scvt-nth  treats  of  i!it  dilTt'rent  ra- 
OM  of  men,  and  of  the  distinctive  qualittaa  of  ibe  h<i- 
•an  apaciaa,  of  tho  graat  ohaitotata  svUch  it  ha*  pro- 

liii 


diacaa,aadof  tha  noai  rtnuriaUa  baisn  mvi\im 
Foot  boaks  tea  than  davntai  to  larraatiial  mm\  i« 

fishes,  to  birds,  and  lo  insects.  The  specie*  h«iow> 
mg  (o  aseh  class  are  aaan^ed  according  to  tttitS 
or  importance :  tbdr  hahta,  tbair  wm  or  fanW 

properties,  and  their  most  remarkable  cbmcieri-Mi<j 
axe  also  discussed.  At  Ui£  cud  of  ibe  book  m  mitxU 
be  speaks  of  certain  ankalaiiciii  produced  bj  taiBils 
and  of  the  parts  that  coanpose  the  humar.  fraae.  Bot. 
any  occupies  the  lai^eet  spsce  in  the  work  Tct 
books  are  devoted  lo  an  account  of  planu,  tiiKital- 
tura,  their  iiaaa  in  domealic  ecoooaj  aod  the  vtt, 
fivo  to  on  awtnantioo  of  their  ntaacinil  piopeniei 
Five  others  treal  of  the  remedies  derived  from  ir., 
mala ;  aitd  in  the  last  hve  Phny  i^ats  (rf  metili,  tu- 
ning, eaith%  atones,  and  the  employiu-Qt  of  tlvbtw 
for  the  pi!rf>r»«!f>s  of  lifo.  for  the  calls  of  luxurr,  viU: 
the  arts  ;  while  under  the  head  of  coli>ari  be  oiai^ci 
mention  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings,  and  tisdw 
the  head  of  stones  and  marbles  treats  of  the  &i*it  |H^ 
ces  of  statuary  and  the  most  valuable  genu  It  is  u»- 
possitile  but  that,  in  eren  rapidly  runoioy  o*f r  ibi; 
prodi^tooa  number  of  aubjacts,  Phn|  dwdd  aiks  as 
acquainted  with  a  multitado  of  tawukiUe  fbcii,  ud 
which  are  the  more  valoaUe  to  us  ur  iii'reor.!^ 
author  that  relates  ibaOD.  Unit^pud),  lioiiettf.  vm 
manner  in  which  he  kaa  eollected  and  mted  tbcm 
makes  them  lose  a  larpe  portion  of  thc;r  value.  »>  nt:l 
from  his  minglins  together  the  true  aod  ik  Uiv.  ui 
an  almoat  equal  iftgw,  aa  mar*  ^aiticuUrlj  fronllie 
difficuUy,  and.  in  aomo  eaaoa,  tba  wtposaawltty,  of 
covering  exactly  to  what  creatures  be  allodcs.  Ffajr 
was  not  such  an  observer  of  nalurc  a?  .^nslotk;  f.ill 
less  wss  lie  a  man  of  genius  sufficient  to  seias,  litt 
this  great  philosopher,  the  lava  and  tha  tdriitai  if 
winch  nature  has  rcfTulaied  her  various  pro<l«t!ooi. 
Ho  >8,  in  general,  iiolbing  more  than  a  mtwtoafi\«, 
and  often,  too,  a  compiler  unacquainted  bimielf  wtb 
the  things  about  which  he  collects  the  opinMM of  olb- 
ers,  and,  conse<]uenily,  unable  to  apprecial*  iktrw 
force  of  these  opiniona,  or  aometimes  em  to  com- 
proband  their  exact  meaning.  In  a  wotti,  be  a  i 
writer  almost  entirely  devoid  <^  critieil  acinan,  wte, 
after  l)avin;:T  passed  a  large  part  of  his  lin'.t  ir.  CiiLiaj 
extracts  from  the  works  of  others,  has  amngtil  t^<ffi 
onder  certain  chapteta,  adding  tbereoato,  from  \mt  t« 
time,  bis  own  reflectionii,  which  have  noth  fi^  toi* 
with  scientific  discussion,  properly  so  caileit,  batM^i 
praaent  spccimeaa  of  the  most  supcrstitioui  btlief,  a 
are  the  dtclainations  of  a  rhagnned  phile'O^lif r.  tSs 
accusies,  vvilhout  ceasing,  men,  nature,  and  tt?  t'^' 
themselves.  We  must  be  canAlli  therefore,  not  ui 
r^rd  the  facu  which  be  has  accanalated  in  ibta  R- 
lationa  te  the  opinion  which  b«  Inmsetf  fcran;  tat 
we  must  restore  thcni  m  ihounht  to  tbr  \ir:fn  from 
whom  be  has  derived  them,  and  then  applj  to  >^ 
the  tulaa  of  aeoad  critieiani,  in  eonformitj  sritbakl 
we  know  of  the  writers  themselves,  ami  th?  riiwo 
stances  in  which  ihey  lound  themselves  jjlictd.  Stw! 
ied  in  this  way,  the  Natural  Htatory  of  Phny  preiwn 
one  of  the  richest  mines  of  learning,  since,  iccol^ 
to  his  own  statement,  it  containa  extracts  froin  nm 
liiaii  two  thousand  volumes,  written  bv  ajtim.T  of 
ery  description,  travellers,  histonana,  geo^npbeo.fk' 
losophers,  physicians,  &c.  ;  author*,  witb  anaf  ^ 
whom  we  oiiiv  l)tro:ne  ucquaintid  in  the 
Pliny.  A  comparison  of  bis  extracts  with  ii^  »^ 
nals  theinaaWea,  whwe  the  bitter  have  vomt  ^ 

us,  and  mors  particnl'irb,'  v.  ith  iht'  wr:*i'igi  of  .^fs- 
totle,  will  show  that  Piiuy.  m  making  bis  sek'^w 
was  far  from  giving  the  preference,  on  everv  oeruie-^ 
to  what  was  most  impiortant  ur  most  exact  it> 
authors  whom  ha  connulted     He  sppears.  in  geixol 
to  have  a  strong  prcdilerlion  for  thinj^s  of  t  sirpiokf 
or  marvellous  naiine ;  for  such,  too.  a*  bsnnooi^ 
m«t  than  othaia  with  the  ooatiafi*  be  la  fond  of  io^ 
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IBticg,  or  tho  reproaches  he  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
Frovuieoce.    He  docs  not,  it  U  ttue,  extend 
•0  equal  d«gre*  of  CMd«Dc«  to  everything  that  bo  re- 
klM,  bat  it  IS  at  mere  random  that  he  either  doubt*  or 
•fina,  and  the  moat  puerile  talee  are  Lot  always  those 
which  moet  excite  bis  iocredulity.    There  i«  not,  for 
iiaa^  A  M«|^  MJfl  of  the  Greek  tiavdleiVf  con- 
eang  ma  wMliMt  hoads,  otliera  mthoot  mouth*, 
coocemins  ineo  with  only  ooe  foot,  or  very  long  c  ars, 
which  be  does  not  place  in  his  seventh  boolc,  and  that, 
too,  with  ao  much  confidence  a«  to  terminate  thi«  cat- 
slogue  of  \vo[kI(  rs  with  the  following  remark  ;  "  Hac 
tlquc  tdiia  (J.  honiinum  genere,  ludibria  sibi,  nobis 
wuritcula,  in^eiiiosa  fecit  naiuro..^    Vc  may  without 
Aittcoitjr,  therefore,  after  observing  this  facility  in  giv- 
ing credence  to  ridiculous  stories  about  the  human 
ipeeies,  form  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  discernment 
wUsk  Pliny  hae  execciaed  ia  hia  eelection  of  aulhori- 
im  respecting  eniwab  cillwr  entiidy  new  or  hot  little 
itiw«Q.    Hence  the  roost  fabulousi  creatiotiK,  niarti- 
dkon  With  human  heads  and  tbo  tails  of  scorpions, 
WBged  horaea,  the  catoblopas  whose  tight  alone  was 
ibl«  (0  kill,  ])lay  their  part  in  his  work  by  the  side  of 
(lie  tic^i.mt  and  iion.    And  yet  all  is  not  false,  even 
kliMM  atmti«M  that  uo  nMM4  replete  with  falsities 
W«  may  sometimes  detect  the  truth  which  has  served 
then  for  a  basis,  by  recalling  to  mii>d  that  these  are 
extract*  from  the  works  of  travtHers,  and  by  supposing 
iku  igiMiiaooe»  and  the  love  of  the  marvelious,  on  the 
ftn  of  Mieiaat  tnYtUen,  have  led  tbam  iiiu>  tltea« 
exa^ieralion*,  and  hav-     i      d  to  them  those  vague 
and  suMrficial  descriptionii,  of  which  we  hod  so  great 
A  MHBMr  tvm  in  moidern  books  of  travels.  Another 
ftrv  importanl  defect  in  Pi  my  is  that  he  does  not  al- 
ways give  the  true  sen»e  of  the  authors  whoai  he  traiis- 
iMes,  especially  when  dosignatii^  different  species  of 
aaitnals.    NotwitbaUndiog  the  very  limited  means 
poeseaaod  by  ua  at  the  preaent  day  of  judging  with  an^ 
dej^roe  of  certainty  respecting  this  kind  of  error,  it  is 
eeej  to  prove  that  on  many  occasion*  be  baa  aubati* 
talM  lor  Um  Greek  woH,  wlueh  ro  Arietotle  deeig- 
nates  one  kind  of  animal,  a  I,,alin  word  which  belongs 
to  one  entirely  different.    It  ia  true,  indeed,  that  one 
tf  tha  ^tmteat  ditficuUies  experienced  by  the  ancient 
oaturahsts  wns  tiiat  of  fixing  a  nomericlatiire.  and  ih'  ir 
ticious  axid  defucUve  method  khows  itself  in  rhii-. 
■ore  than  in  any  other.    Tim  descriptions,  or,  rather, 
iwpof  tect  iiidioitioiWi  which  he  givea,  are  almost  al- 
wrays  ineuffieiflllt  for  recognising  the  leTeral  species, 
*-beri   tradition  lias  failed  to  preserve  the  particular 
oacoe  ;  and  there  is  even  a  large  number  whose  oatoea 
^iaom  m  given,  without  any  chaneteriaiie  mark,  or 
aay  means  of  distinguishing  them  from  one  another. 
If  it  were  possible  still  to  doubt  respecting  the  advaii- 
tMes  enjoyed  by  the  modern  over  the  ancient  meth- 
ods, ihtse  doubts  would  be  completely  di.'^pi^ilrd,  on 
diecovering  that  almost  all  the  ancient  writers  have 
said  relative  to  the  virtues  of  their  plants  is  corn* 
p.Irte!y  valueleM  for  ua,  from  the  impoeaibility  of  dis- 
;;n^ut!>ik:n^  the  indiTidual  plante  to  which  they  refer. 
Oor  regret,  however,  on  this  iccounl,  will  br  groat- 
hr  dinuniehcd,  if  wo  call  to  mind  with  how  httic  care 
torn  wcienis,  and  Pliny  in  particular,  have  designa- 
ted the  inediC'tl  virtues  of  plant??.    Tfiry  attribute  so 
mmny  false  and  even  absurd  properties  to  iho-^c  plants 
which  we  kiMW,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  be  very 
iodiflerent  respecting  the  virtues  of  those  which  we 
do  DOt  kiiow.    If  we  believe  that  part  of  PUnyVwork 
which  treats  of  the  materia  medica,  there  is  no  hu- 
■MO  ailmeat  for  which  nature  haa  not  prepared  twen- 
ty ramediee;  and,  moat  onfortonately,  for  the  apace 
of  two  centuries  after  t'ne  rev;v\nl  of  Iriniing,  mcd 
icat  men  took  great  pleaRtiro  in  repeating  these  pu- 
«nljtfM.-.Aa  regard*  the  fnets,  therefore,  detailed  in 
his  work.  Pliny  possesses  at  the  present  day  no  real 
iattfeat,  except  a*  regards  certain  processes  followed 


by  the  ancients  in  the  arts,  and  certain  particulars  ot 
an  historical  aud  geographical  nature,  of  which  we 
would  have  been  ignorant  without  his  aid.  That  potw 
tion  of  his  work  which  is  devoted  to  the  arts  is  the 
one  that  merits  the  most  careful  study,  lie  iracea 
their  progress,  he  describes  their  products,  he  namaa 
the  nuMt  celebrated  artiata,  ha  ioaicatea  Uta  matiBai 
in  whieh  ttiair  laboura  are  eondneted,  and  it  cannot  b« 
doubted  but  that,  if  well  understood,  he  would  inaks 
us  acquainted  with  aome  of  those  secrets  by  means  of 
which  the  ancients  eiactttad  worka  that  wa  hatw  only 
been  able  iniperfccily  to  imitate-  Here  again,  how- 
ever, the  didicultics  of  his  nomenclature  preaent  them- 
aalvaa;  ha  namaa  nomaaroua  aobrtaneaa,  they  are  sub- 
stances that  must  enter  into  compositions,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  the  opcritioii  of  the  aria,  and  yet  we  know 
not  what  they  are.  With  difficulty  are  we  enabled  to 
divioa  the  patora  of  a  few,  by  roaana  of  certain  tat^ 
er  equivocal  ebaraeteriatica  t&at  are  related  of  them; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  in  want,  even 
at  the  present  day.  of  a  true  commentary  on  Pimy'a 
Nataral  Hiatory,  a  work  that  woold  require  the  moat 
extensive  acquaintance  with  every  department  of  phys- 
ical knowledge. — If,  however,  Plioy  has  but  httle  merit 
for  \i»  as  a  critic  and  a  natnraliat,  the  case  is  diffaaaat 
with  regard  to  his  talents  as  a  writer,  and  the  immetMe 
treasure  of  Latin  terms  and  forms  of  expression  with 
which  the  abundance  of  his  materials  obliged  him  to 
supply  himself,  and  which  make  hia  work,  one  of  the 
ricneat  depute  of  the  Roman  toi^na.  It  haa  lieeR 
justly  rem.irked,  that  without  Pliny  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  re-establish  the  I.Atin  language ;  aiul  tins  re- 
mark must  be  understood,  not  only  with  regard  to 
words,  hut  aUo  their  various  acceptations,  and  toe  turn 
and  uiovemeut  of  scntencea.  It  ia  certain,  also,  that 
wherever  he  can  indnlfo  in  fmial  ideaa  or  phll^ 
90{diic  views,  bis  hnguafre  assumea  a  loiia  9f  MMigy 
and  vivacity,  snd  his  thoughts  somewhat  of  unez- 
pocted  boldness,  which  make  amends  for  the  drynoea 
of  previous  enumerations,  and  may  find  favour  for 
hin  with  the  generality  of  hia  raadefa,  abd  atone  in 
some  degree  for  the  in^nufliciency  of  his  scientific  in- 
dications. It  mubt  be  confessed,  at  'the  same  time, 
however,  that  be  is  too  fond  of  seeking  for  points  ani 
antitheses;  that  he  i*  occasionally  harsli ;  and  that,  on 
1 1.  Jiiy  occaMons,  his  language  is  marked  by  an  ob.oco- 
n' V  whicli  arises  less  from  the  subject-matter  than  from 
the  desire  of  appearing  aententious  and  condeoaed* 
But  ke  ia  everywrhere  dignified  and  grave,  everywhere 
full  of  love  for  justice  and  of  rc-^jtect  for  virtue  ;  of 
borror  for  cruelty  and  baseness,  of  which  he  had  before 
hia  ayea  each  feaiftil  ezamples  ;  and  of  contempt  for 
that  unbridled  luxury  whi  h  h;^d  so  deeply  corrupted 
the  !>pirit  of  his  countiyuitn.  In  this  poiol  of  view 
Pliny  cannot  be  too  higUy  piaiaad  ;  and,  notwidiataiid> 
ing  the  defects  that  we  arc  compelled  to  notice  in  him 
when  we  view  him  as  a  naturalist,  we  may  still  regard 
him  among  the  most  distinguished  writers,  and  those 
moat  worthy  of  the  epithet  of  claaaic,  that  flounshed 
after  tiie  age  of  Augustoa. — fn  hia  religious  nrine{> 
pie?*,  Pliny  was  almost  an  atheist,  or,  atieasl,  he  ac- 
knowledged no  other  deity  but  the  world  ;  and  few  phi- 
loaophcrs  have  explained  the  system  of  Paniheista 
more  in  detail,  and  with  greater  spirit  and  energy,  than 
he  has  done  in  bis  second  book. — The  Natural  His- 
tory was  Pliny's  last  work,  for  he  perished  the  year 
after  its  pabiicattoa.  The  particulars  of  hi*  death  an 
given  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Plmy  to  the  hiatoriaa 
Tacitus,  wlio  was  anxious  to  transmit  an  account  of  it 
to  posterity.  The  elder  Pliny  was  then  at  Miseuum. 
in  command  of  the  fleet  which  waa  appointed  to  ffuanl 
all  that  part  nf  the  Mediterranean  romprehendeu  be- 
tween July,  (Jaul,  Spain,  and  Africa.  We  will  give 
the  rest  of  the  account  in  the  worda  of  his  nephew: 
"  On  the  24tb  of  August,  uhont  one  in  the  afternoon, 
my  mother  desired  him  to  observe  a  cloud  which  ap* 
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peared  of  •  very  unotusl  titm  wad  ilm.  H»  had  jost 
returned  from  uking  ihe  beneiJt  of  im  •tin,  and,  »/ier 
bathing  himsrlT  in  cold  wat<  r,  .  •  1  taking  a  slight  rc- 
putf  l»d  retired  to  bis  atudj.  He  inunedi&telj  axuse 
and  went  odI  open  ra  enfaMinee,  from  wbmee  he  might 
more  distinctly  view  this  very  uncommon  appearance 
It  was  nut,  at  that  distance,  diacemible  from  what 
aunitttain  thu  cloiul  issued,  Init  itWM  foood  efkenrud 
to  ascend  from  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  pivc  you  a  morp 
txdci  description  of  Us  figure  than  by  rtscnibliiig  it  to 
dial  of  a  pine-tree,  for  it  sliot  up  to  a  great  height  in 
ti:*  {wan  of  a  traak,  which  extended  itself  at  the  top 
fnto  e  eort  of  bnndiee ;  oecanoned,  I  imagine,  either 
by  a  sudden  gu<>t  of  air  that  impelled  it,  the  force  of 
which  decreased  as  it  advanced  upward,  or  the  cloud 
itself,  being  pressed  back  again  Vf  it*  own  weight, 
expandfd  in  this  manner :  it  appeared  sometimes 
bright,  and  ^unictimea  dark  aod  spotted,  a*  it  waa  either 
more  or  leas  impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders. 
This  tttraordiiiary  phi'rtomenon  excited  my  uncle's 
philosophical  cunosUy  to  lake  a  nearer  view  of  it.  He 
ordered  a  light  vessel  to  bo  got  ready,  and  gave  me 
the  liberty,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  attend  him.  I  rath- 
er eboee  to  continue  my  studies,  for,  as  it  Itad  hap- 
pened, he  had  given  me  employment  of  that  kind. 
As  he  was  coming  out  of  the  house,  be  received  a  note 
from  Reclina,  the  wife  of  Baseoe,  who  was  in  die  ut- 
most alarm  at  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened 
iier ;  for  the  villa  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  MouiU 
Toaoehis,  there  was  no  way  to  escape  bat  by  the  sea  ; 
the  earnestly  entreated  him,  therefore,  to  come  lo  her 
assistance.  He  accordingly  changed  his  first  design, 
and  what  be  began  with  a  philosophical,  he  pursued 
with  a  heroic,  torn  of  mind.  He  ordered  the  galleys 
to  pttt  to  eee,  and  went  himself  on  board  with  an  in- 
tention of  aisisling  not  only  Rectlna,  hut  several  oth- 
ers ;  for  the  villas  stand  extremely  thick  on  that  beau- 
tiful coast.  When  baetening  to  the  place  from  whence 
others  fled  with  the  utmost  terror,  he  steered  his  di- 
rect collide  to  ibc  point  of  danger,  and  with  so  much 
calmness  and  presence  of  mina  ae  to  be  able  to  make 
and  dictale  hi-i  o!i>ervatinns  upon  the  motion  and 
figure  of  titat  dreadful  scene.  He  was  nuw  so  nigh 
the  mountain,  that  the  cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and 
hotter  the  nearer  be  approached,  fell  into  the  ships, 
together  with  pumiee-stonea,  and  bisek  pieees  of  bum- 
ini»  rock.  They  wee  likewise  in  danger,  not  only  of 
being  aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea,  but 
also  nom  the  vast  fhigments  which  rolled  down  from 
the  mountain,  and  obstructed  all  the  shore.  Here  he 
stopped  to  consider  whether  he  should  return  back 
again ;  to  which  the  pilot  advising  bim,  *  Forlune,' 
said  he,  *  befriends  the  brave;  carry  mr  tn  Pcmtyoni- 
anus.*  Pompontanus  was  thuii  at  ."Stabia!,  separated 
by  a  gulf,  which  the  sea.  after  several  insensible  wind- 
ings forms  upon  the  shore.  He  bad  already  sent  his 
baggage  on  board ;  for,  though  he  wsa  not  at  thst  time 
in  actu.-il  danger,  yet.  being  within  the  view  of  it.  and, 
indeed,  extremely  near,  if  it  should  in  the  least  increase, 
he  was  determined  to  put  to  eea  as  soon  as  the  wind 
should  change.    It  was  favonrablc,  however,  for  car- 

aing  my  uncle  to  Pompontanus,  whom  he  found  in 
a  greateat  conatenation.    He  embraced  him  with 
eagerness,  encouraging  and  exhorting  him  to  keep  up 
his  spirits ;  and,  the  more  to  dissipate  hia  fears,  he  or- 
dered the  baths  to  be  got  ready  with  an  air  of  com- 
plete unconcern.    After  having  bathed,  he  sat  down 
to  anvper  with  great  ebeerfiilness,  or,  at  least  (whst  is 
cquaiiy  heroic),  with  all  the  appearance  of  it     In  the  , 
mean  iiiao  the  eruption  from  Mount  Vesuvius  flamed  I 
out  in  several  places  with  much  violence,  which  the  I 
darkness  of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still  more  ' 
visible  and  dreadful.    But  my  uncle,  in  order  to  sooth  ' 
the  apprehensions  of  his  friend,  assured  him  it  was  | 
only  the  burning  of  the  villages,  which  the  cotintry 
aai^e  had  abandoned  to  the  dames.    After  this  he 


retirMl  to  rest,  and  it  is  most  ceitam  be  wu  to  htth 
discomposed  as  to  Ml  into  a  dtM  sleep ;  for,  Um| 
pretty  fat,  and  breathing  hard,  those  who  atteiitii 
wiUiout  actually  beard  lum  snore.   The  ceuR  vkich 
led  to  hia  apartment  being  now  almost  ffflsdnhii  mbm 
and  ashes,  if  be  bad  continued  there  any  time  '.o^, 
It  would  have  been  impossible  ior  bm  to  bre  auids 
liis  way  out :  it  was  thooglit  propw,  therefon,  ta  sea- 
ken  him     He  got  up,  and  went  lo  Pomp<miiT,i,!,  ^-A 
the  rest  of  his  company,  who  were  ooi  uncoocend 
enough  to  think  of  going  to  bed.   They  eoandudta- 
geiher  whether  it  woold  be  moat  (ndeat  i»  tmt  ii 
the  booses,  vrfaieb  now  ahook  fien  side  to  sid«  viik 
frequent  and  violent  concussions,  or  fly  to  ibc  optt 
tields,  where  the  calcined  stones  and  cioden^ 
light  indeed,  yet  feH  in  large  ahowMB,  and  iImImni 
■  destruction.  In  this  distress  they  resolved  for  the  f.>  Ms 
I  as  the  Ivss  dangerous  aituation  of  the  two :  &  mdto^ 
tion  which,  whue  the  rest  of  the  ceanpiny  were  tar- 
ried into  it  by  their  fears,  niy  uncle  emkictt!  opwi 
cool  and  deliberate  consideration.    Tijty  weoi  out, 
then,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their  heatb  wiiii  oap- 
kioa ;  and  thia  wa«  their  whole  defeoca  iguBit  ik 
storm  of  stones  that  fell  anmnd  ibeo.  It  vaioeir 
day  everywhere  else,  but  there  a  deeper  iljrVi  tsi  pre- 
vailed than  in  the  most  obscure  n^t ;  which,  bow- 
ever,  waa  in  aome  decree  dissipsied  by  tofdai,  ad 
other  lights  of  various  kinds,    Thev  thought  ptoocr  :o 
go  down  farther  upon  the  shore,  lo  observe  if  \m\ 
mieht  safely  pet  oat  to  sea  ;  but  they  found  the  wavt^ 
stin  running  extremely  high  and  boisterous.  TliefB 
my  uncle,  having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  coUnttt, 
threw  himself  down  upon  a  cloth  which  wu  fpmd 
for  him.  when  immediately  the  flanss,  ind  a  itiM| 
smell  of  sulphur,  wbieb  waa  the  forennuMi  of  (haa, 
dispersed  tlic  rent  of  the  company,  and  obliged  iiinit* 
rise.    He  raised  himself  up  with  tl»  aasisiaiKS  «f  t«() 
of  htt  eervaata,  and  instantly  fell  down  dead;  Hft* 
cated,  as  I  conjecture,  by  some  grass  and  nori':^*  «• 
pour,  liaving  always  had  weak  lungs,  snd  txicg  ire- 
quently  subject  to  a  difficulty  of  bieatbing.  AiSMt 
as  it  was  light  again,  which  wo?  not  till  the  thHdqT 
after,  his  body  was  found  entire,  and  without  fBjr 
marks  of  violence  upon  it,  exactly  in  the  strae  pottott 
as  he  fell,  and  looking  more  like  one  asierotbiodtsd.'' 
(P/m.,  Ep.,  6,  16,  Mdttu^k^9  frcmf.)— The  cn|ilin 
iiere  mentioned  is  evidently  the  one  of  v»li:c^  nin 
historians  have  made  mention,  and  which,  occiirnof  m 
the  first  year  of  the  reisti  of  Titos,  deilfoyed  the  citiet 
of  Herculaneum  ar;d  Pompeii — The  younger  Plinr, 
m  a  letter  to  Macer  (3,  6),  where  he  gtvcs  a  1^  of 
his  uncle's  works,  states,  that  he  died  at  the  IIM( 
fifty-su  years.    We  cannot,  therefore,  censiiwil 
how  Saininonicus  Screnus,  and,  after  him,  MsewKw 
St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Prosper,  have  made  him  ' « 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  leiara  of  Trsjsn,  uoitn  vies 
haTO  eonfonnded  together  the  unete  and  stphew  - 
Thc  younger  Pliny  gives  an  interesting  ucciiur.t  of bs 
uncle's  indefatigable  application.    "You  will  *«>• 
der,"  he  observes,  in  another  of  his  letteis,  "Ise* 
man  so  engaged  as  he  was  could  find  timp  to  too- 
pose  sucli-a  number  of  books,  and  some  of  lie  in,  too, 
upon  abstruse  aubjects.    But  your  surprise  wiU  »« 
still  higher  when  you  hear  that  for  some  tiasls** 
gaged  in  the  profession  of  an  advocate ;  tbttbedirfii 
his  fifty-sixth  year;  that,  from  the  time  ofhisqotrtoj 
the  bar  to  hia  death,  he  was  employed  in  the 
posU  and  in  the  si<rHee  of  bis  prhtee.  Bet Ww t 
ijuick  apjjrehensioii,  joined  to  unwearied  nrif''^'-'^''- 
In  summer  he  always  began  his  studies  as  iorowiJ 
was  night ;  in  winter,  generally  at  one  in  the  tnomii* 
bnt  never  later  than  two,  and  often  at  midnight  N* 
man  ever  spent  less  time  in  bed,  insomuch  thil  h 
woold  sometimes,  without  retiring  fiom  his  book,  till 
a  short  sleep  and  then  pursne  hii  studies    .Aftrr  I 
short  and  light  repast  at  noon  (agreeably  to  tie  fcc-l 
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of  oar  Ancestor*),  be  would  frequently,  in 
the  sammer,  if  he  was  di^ngagcd  from  business,  re- 
po»e  ktmaelf.io  the  son ;  during  which  tune  some  au- 
tbor  WM  nad  to  hm,  from  wbieh  ha  mad*  ezineto 
and  •baenratioDs,  as,  indeed,  was  his  constant  method, 
«lMle«<er  book  he  read :  for  it  was  a  maum  of  hia, 
that  '  no  book  was  so  bad  but  somethtqg  might  be 
smmi  from  it'  Whaa  this  was  vm,  to  gaMiaUy 
want-Mlo  tlM  cold  huA,  and,  aa  aoon  aa  he  earn*  out 
of  it,  j  in  took  some  slight  refreshment,  and  then  rc- 
Doaad  hi0M«lf  for  a  little  while.  Tbua,  aa  if  it  bad 
MM  •  OMT  daj,  he  itnmediatcljr  raauroed  hi*  atndia* 
till  ^"jppcr-time,  when  n  book  n-a?  again  read  to  him, 
upoi^  which  he  would  make  some  hasty  remarks.  1 
MMBbOT  vuBBt  U*  NadcT  h*Tti^  {voMKitiead  acne 
wo<d  wrong,  a  person  at  table  made  him  repeat  it 
again,  upon  which  my  uncle  asked  lus  friend  if  he  un- 
deraiood  it  The  other  acknowledging  that  he  did, 
Wkf,  tkmtt  md  be,  taouM  yai*  mdt»  kim  go  back 
0gmm  f  We  lave  fori  iy  tllta  mlfmt^rfnm  abate  ten 
tines:  so  covetous  was  this  grea'.  rnan  of  his  time. 
Ib  aummer  he  alwaja  rose  fmm  aupper  bj  dajrligbt, 
and  te  wintn  aa  aoon  aa  H  waa  dult ;  anil  thi*  wia 
an  invariable  rule  with  him.  Such  was  his  manner  of 
Ule  amid  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  city  ;  but  in  the 
OOBtttrf  hia  whcde  time  was  devoted  to  study  without 

tBtermissioii,  exrpptinr»  onlv  whrr  hr  bn'.hpti  Put  in 
this  exception  I  include  no  mure  ihan  the  time  ho  W3s 
actually  ui  the  bath,  for  all  the  time  he  waa  mbbod 
w^wd  b*  waa  enptoyad  either  in  hearing  some 
d  to  hnn,  or  in  dtetating  himself.  In  his 
journeys  he  lost  litnr  from  bin  uliidies;  but  his  mind 
at  kbcMe  seasons  being  disengaged  from  all  other 
IhaDgbta,  applied  itself  wholly  to  that  single  pursuit. 
A  secretary  constantly  attended  him  in  hts  i  hnnot, 
vho,  m  the  winter,  wore  a  particuUr  sort  ot  warm 
^b««e»  thai  the  ahaipMaa  of  the  weather  might  not 
occasion  any  interroption  to  his  studies ;  and,  for  the 
turne  reason,  my  uncle  always  used  a  chair  in  Rome. 
I  remMubcr  he  once  reproved  me  for  walking :  *  You 
tm^HL^'  aaid  be,  *  emfiw  Iboa*  boora  to  more  advan- 
tag* Ibr  be  iboogbi  aft  time  lost  not  gtf*n  to  study. 
By  this  extraordinary  spphcatim  ]u-  found  time  to 
write  ao  many  volumes,  bMides  one  hundred  and  aixty 
wWeh  he  left  mo,  condalmf  of  a  kiod  of 
place,  written  on  both  sides,  in  a  very  small  character ; 
so  that  one  mi^ht  fairly  reckon  the  number  consider- 
■Hy  more  '  (Cuvier,  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol,  35,  p.  67, 
ft^if  )  The  best  edition  of  Plr.v  rs  ihat  forming  part 
me  collection  of  Lemaire,  i'anx,  1827-33,  11  vols. 
8ro.  The  following  editions  are  also  valuable  :  that 
of  Dftlechamp,  Pona,  I&87,  foL ;  that  of  Haidooin. 
Ptns,  1723,  3  vols.  fol.  (reprinted  wilb  addkioin  and 
iaproTements  from  the  edition  of  1G85,  in  5  vols. 

and  mora  particularly  that  of  Fraoziua,  Lip$^ 
nrn-tl,  I0v«l*.9vo.  TMrabaleoaFkaoeh  trane- 
ktion,  ir  "^O  vols  8vo  ,  Paris.  1829-33.  by  Dc  Grand 
•agoe,  with  annotations  by  some  of  the  most  emment 
scientific  men  in  France.    It  is  an  OMellent  work. — 
II.  C  Pl'Tiius  Ca:cilius  Socuiidus.  siirnamed,  for  <lt«i 
ttnction  sake,  the  "  Younger,"  was  born  at  or  near 
Comam,  about  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  or 
A.D.  ttl.    His  mother  was  a  aiatar  of  t^  eUw  Pliny ; 
u»d  a*  ha  loat  his  father,  Lucius  Cnciltus,  at  an  early 
ag«,  be  removed,  with  his  surviving  parent,  to  the 
booao  of  his  uDcle.    Here  ho  resided  for  some  yeara, 
Md,  having  been  adopted  by  W*  node,  took  the  name 
of  the  latter  in  addition  to  l.  s  parr'ttal  onr  cf  Ca-cilius. 
Hinj  ibo  younger  appears  to  have  been  of  a  delicate 
HMBtitnlion,  ami  even  in  his  youth  to  have  poasessed 
Itule  personal  act;vitv  and  enterprise  ;  for,  at  ihi^  time 
tf  tbe  famous  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  when  he  was  be- 
nsnen  eovanloen  and  eighteeo,  he  continued  his  stud- 
<n  at  home,  and  allow^  bie  imcl*  to  set  oat  to  tbe 
asounUio  without  him.   It  vsas  on  ihia  ooeaaioa  that 
lha  latter  lost  bia  UCk  In  lilaratace^  howoTC«»  the 
6Z 


jOVDger  Pliny  made  consldorable  progfeaa  even  « 
early  age.  Hi'^,  uncle  had  given  him  a  careful  educa- 
tion (  he  composed  a  Greek  tragedy  when  only  foui^ 
teen,  and  wrote  Latin  verses  on  several  oceaaiana 
throughout  his  life.  His  principal  attention,  however, 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  eloquence  ;  and  he  had 
for  instructors  in  this  department  the  celebrsted  Quin- 
tilian,  and  other*  of  the  meet  eminent  men  of  the  day. 
Pliny,  as  ««  have  already  mmarfced,  vra*  nearly  eigh- 
!( en  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  ili  .\tb, 
1  One  year  after  this  be  appeared  as  a  pleader  at  tbe 
I  bar.  In  hia  twentieth  jeer  he  aarved  aa  a  tribira*  b 
I  Syria,  and  remained  eighteen  months  in  that  country. 
Oii  bis  return  to  Rome  be  was  appointed  ooe  of  tfa* 
qoBStors  of  the  emperor.  The  duties  of  thee*  fbnc- 
tionarip<^  consisted  in  reading  to  the  senate  the  re- 
scripts of  the  pnnce.  Not  long  after  he  became  tri* 
bune  of  the  people.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was 
pointed  prator ;  and  after  tbia  bo  paased  aeveral  year* 
m  retirement,  in  order  not  te  attraet  th*  notice  of 
Domitian.  He  would  not,  however,  have  escaped  the 
liate  which  thxeateoed  all  tba  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
had  it  net  boon  for  the  deadi  of  Doniliin,  aine*  the^ 
waa  found  among  the  papers  of  the  latter  a  denuncia- 
tion of  Pliny,  which  had  recently  been  sent  to  the  em* 
peror.  Nerva  and  Trajan  replied  hia  to  the  die* 
chnri^c  of  public  duties,  and  the  latter  prinrp  appoint- 
ed liiin  administrator  of  the  public  trta^.  ry,  ofRce 
which  he  filled  for  the  space  of  two  years,  .\ftcr  at- 
tainii^  to  tbe  high  offices  of  consul  and  Kaga*,  Plinjr 
was  appointed  1^  Traian  to  tbe  goyerament  of  VMij- 
nia,  a  province  m  which  many  abusee  existed,  nnd 
which  it  required  a  nun  of  ability  and  integrity  to  re> 
move.  (Epitt.,  10, 41.)  PKny  wea  then  in  hie  feirtv- 
first  or  fnrtv Trond  year  The  trust  so  honourably 
committed  to  hitu  be  seems  to  have  diticharged  with 
great  fidelity  ;  and  the  attention  to  every  branch  of 
hta  duties,  which  his  letters  to  Trajan  di^lay,  is  pecu- 
liarly praiseworthy  in  a  man  of  sedentary  habits,  and 
accustomed  to  the  enjoyments  of  his  viliss,  and  the 
atimulants  of  litevaiy  gkny  at  Rome.  He  xeommed  in 
his  government  for  the  apaco  of  two  3reart,  and  it  waa 
during  this  period  (.\.D.  107)  that  he  wrote  l  is  n  le- 
brated  letter  to  'I'rajan  respecting  the  Chnstians  m  his 
(£p»jr/.,  10,97.)  Tbia  totter,  and  the  em- 
peror's rcplv,  furnish  numerous  inijiortnnt  testimotiiala 
to  the  state  of  Christianity  at  that  early  day,  and  to 
the  purity  of  Christian  principles.— llw  period  of 
Pliny'ft  death  is  quite  uncertain  ;  he  is  generally  sup- 
posed, however,  to  have  ended  his  days  A.D.  110,  m 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. — His  character,  as  a 
husband,  a  maater,  and  a  ihecid,  waa  affectionate,  kind» 
and  generoos.  He  displayed  alao  a  noble  liberality  to- 
wards Comum,  his  native  place,  by  forming  a  public 
library  there,  and  devoting  a  yearly  aum  of  three  hun- 
dred tboosand  eeatewee,  tor  ever,  to  the  maintaaancn 
-f  cVi  !ilreii,  bom  of  free  parents,  who  were  citracns  of 
tjomuii). — A  man  like  Pliny,  of  considerable  talents  and 
learning,  potaesscd  of  great  wealth,  and  of  an  amiable 
and  generous  di.«position,  was  sure  to  meet  with  many 
friends,  and  with  etiU  more  who  would  gratify  his  van- 
ity by  their  praises  and  apparent  admiration  of  his  abil- 
ities. But  as  a  writer  be  has  done  nothing  to  entitle 
him  to  a  very  high  plaee  in  tbe  judgment  of  posterity. 
Still,  however,  r.o  Homnn,  from  l!ie  tunc  of  Cicero, 
acquired  ao  high  a  reputation  for  eloquence.  All  hi* 
diaeonrsee,  however,  are  lost,  with  the  single  exee(K 
lion  of  the  Pnn/'^yric  on  Trajan.  PImy,  having  been 
sppointed  cuni>ul,  addre!<srd  to  the  emperor  a  discourse, 
I  in  wbieh  bo  thanked  him  fur  the  honour  bestowed,  andt 
at  tbe  same  time,  eulogized  tbe  character  and  actions 
!  of  the  prince.  It  waa  delivered  in  open  senate,  and 
was  then  enlsrged  and  published.  {Ep*t.,  3,  18.) 
Tbia  production  belong*  torn  class  of  compositions,  tbe 
whole  object  of  which  vna  to  piodaco  a  striking  effect, 
anditnmtiMlantetoiinrsieaiatrevvnni  Unwf 
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gvnioui  and  elo<}uent,  but  by  its  Tery  nature  affords 
DO  room  for  ibe  exerciae  of  the  bigber  facuUies  of  Uie 


mind  ;  nOf  Will  its  IMdcr*.  exe^tUW  tlM 
food  of  historical  reaearcbes,  dmv*  mm  it  My  more 
•obalantial  benefit  than  the  pleiiare  wUch  e  mere  eU 
cguit  composition  can  impart  To  those,  however, 
mo  9m  eurioua  in  maiiera  of  iuatoiy,  it  wtil  ce(t«uilf 
IMora  iotereatiog,  since,  although  it  only  covtta  tM 
early  year*  of  Trajan's  sway,  il  ncvcrlhcleaa  furDishes 
w  w;th  a  number  of  facts,  of  which  we  abould  othei- 
wiMlieifwmint;  ibrwhM  SaetoaiueeadTackoewToia 
concerning  Trajan  is  lost,  as  is  the  case,  also,  with  this 
•uae  porUoB  of  the  history  of  Dio  Ciiseiii<i,  and  with 
the  dimmnt  eceounis  of  TrajinV  rcign  thai  am  cited 
by  Lampridins,  in  his  life  of  AlciaDcler  Severns. — 
PUny  IS  also  kaawn  to  modern  times  by  hie  LctUrt. 
These  consist  of  ten  books,  and  were  published  by 
hifluelf.  Fima  tlM  fiict  to  tiM  oiuk  book  inclnsiYe, 
«•  Wve  tetteie  eddfotaed  to  Indiridoels  of  oH  descrip- 
tions The  tenth  book  contains  the  letters  and  rt ;  t  rts 
oolit  by  Plinj  to  Tnyian,  together  with  aocue  ensweni 
of  that  pnnc*.  TIm  Lmm*  of  PHajr  •••  vakuUe  to 
us,  aa  ail  ori^mil  '.ftcr-i  o!"  o'hfr  fi:nc^  mi:^t  be,  be- 
cause they  cecessiiriiy  throw  mucii  ligtil  on  iba  period 
at  which  they  were  written.  But  many  of  tbem  are 
lidiculouiily  sladicd,  and  Irjvr  the  impression,  so  f.ital 
to  our  inter@&t  iti  the  pcmsdi  ui  suck  compositions, 
that  they  were  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  pub- 
laofttioiL  Among  tb»  letters  of  Pliay  tfaiet  Imivo  ob- 
toined  Uie  greatest  eolobrity.  are  tlie  two  in  wliiek  tie 
gives  an  account  of  the  elder  Pliny's  ni ado  of  life,  and 
of  (he  circumstances  coniwcted  with  his  death  ;  two 
otkira,  whkli  €0«tMn  a  daoeriptiod  of  viUae  of  bis  own ; 
and  one  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings agauMt  the  Chrmttana,  and  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred.  The  authenticity  of  this  UtUmmiUoil- 
od  letter  has  been  attacked  by  Semlcr,  ao  eminent 
German  dsvinc  {Hi^lornE  Eulesuutica  Seltcta  Capi- 
Cc,  H*l.,  1767,  3  vols.  8to. — Neue  Ver$uc)u  du  Kirck- 
m-MMmt  4n  er$ten  Jakrhrndtrte  mtkr  Mt^uUi- 
rra,  Letpr.,  1787,  8vo).  Thie  critic  mamtalM  tkat 
the  letter  in  question  was  forged  by  Tl  tIi  Ilian  ;  but 
his  arguments,  if  they  desenre  the  name,  would  inval- 
idote  mo  Mrtlwrity  of  almost  every  literary  monement 
of  ancient  times.  Tbifs  5irnc  letter  of  Pliny's  gave 
rise  to  an  absurd  legend  at  a  later  date,  according  to 
which,  Pliny  having  met,  in  the  idoad  of  Crete,  with 
Titus,  the  di!ici[)le  of  St.  Paul,  was  converted  by  him, 
and  afterward  suffered  martyrdom. — The  design  of 
writing  a  historv,  which  Pliny  at  one  time  entertained, 
he  never  comMiBlooxeoution.  (j^Hef.,  5, 8.)  The 
work  "  Dt  Fm»  IttiirtnM*  haa  mob  oinNWousiy 
ascribed  to  him,  as  has  a!  i  ['■'■  dialogue  "  De  Causia 
corruftte  eloquauia."  {Masson,  Vii.  FUn. — ScM//, 
BuL  Uit>  Jmw.,  vol.  S,  p,  408,  stqq,— 
JBHh.  £■(.,  vol.  I,  p.  566,  )— The  best  edition  of 
FUay  is  tftst  of  Lemaire,  Faru,  1823,  2  vola.  8vo. 
It  io  the  edition  of  Gosner,  improved  by  Sdltoffiir 
(£«M.,  1805,  8vo),  with  additions  by  Lem  ur" 

PusTHtNKS,  a  bon  of  Atreus,  king  ot  Argoit,  fa- 
tbw  of  Menelaus  and  AgjUMBUMii.  (Ftd.  Agtnoii^ 
■00,  end  Atcidar.) 

PbOTiKOPSLis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  to  the  south  of 
Hadriano[>uli9,  founded  and  named  in  honour  of  the 
Eoqireas  Plottoa.  On  its  aite,  at  a  later  period,  ap- 
pwrod  the  city  of  IKdymotidioe,  now  Demohet.  {hin. 
Ant^Zi*:  —Procop.,  dr.  J-:d.,  4,  11.) 

Pmtinos,  a  philosopher  of  the  New-Piatouic  schooi. 
bom  A.D.  905,  ot  Lgreopotio  in  Egypt.  Nature  had 
endowed  him  uiih  superior  parts,  partirii!ar!v  with  m 
extraordinary  depth  of  uuderstaiidiug,  anu  a  bold  and 
vigorous  imagination.  He  early  manifested  these 
abilities  in  the  school  of  Ammoniua  at  Alexaodrea. 
St^Mequenlly  he  determined  to  accompany  the  army 
of  Gordian  to  tlie  East,  in  order  to  study  the  Oriental 
■y»*««s  on  tbeir  native  soiL   Uo  intuined  a  igpuum, 


perpetuany  occupied  with  profound  but  exlnrt^i 
meditatioas,  iaboumig  to  aiuia  the  eomprelmiiaii g| 
dte  ahMlvto  by  eooteaipiitiott;  a  notipn  boRoaal 
from  Plato,  which  became  exag^mtcxi  io  his  Lnii. 
Carried  away  br  bis  enthosiatm,  be  thoo^hi  ikt  iu 
was  developing  the  dcsigna  of  the  pbilosoplicr  of  iJm 
Aeadomjr,  wbao,  io  fact,  he  oihikitad  bi«  Ibiogki  oalj 
poftia]ly  and  ineompletely.  Tin  inpstwoi  \incny 
ijf  his  temper,  which  caused  himpeqjctually  to  fill  into 
extravagances,  prevented  hia  tedno^  lim  mntaai 
ratkmama  to  a  system.  His  vuioea  mMmJi  k» 
libes  were  collected  by  Pnrphvn-  in  six  EoosiIh, 
lie  died  in  Campania,  A.i>.  *iO,  kinag  tua^  tf 
Rome,  and  excited  the  aliiKM  iupflntitiees  veamiia 
of  bis  disciples. — An  admirable  analyiio  ^  ?t  v^n  of 
the  system  uf  Plulioua  by  Tcuoemasu,  ttjuugti  oca- 
sionally  somewhat  obscure  in  its  detail*.  (Jfcaaii 
of  tk*  Mmimy  t(  FMooe^.ja.  107,  mff^Jdamtt 
tr«ml)  Hieb««tedttionof  Floliiwtisthitiifam- 
zer,  0/on  ,  183.'^, V  >»1v  4io.  Ab  edition  of  the  trci- 
Use  D€  Fnickruudtne  was  pebbsbed  io  19J4,  Sto, 
Ltps..  by  the  «mm  odilor.  (Ifc/mm,  let.  iU%r., 
vol.  3,  p  rj36  ) 

Plutakchus,  one  of  the  most  generally  known  tad 
frequently  cited,  and  besce,  if  the  expreauM  tw  tt- 

fnwcd,  nnr  of  thr  nfosl  popular,  writers  of  ir.t;qaily. 
He  w  as  a  native  uf  Uhsronca  in  Ba:otia,  but  lh«  y^Xiiji 
of  bis  birth  is  not  exactly  ascertained.  Piutaieb  him- 
self  informs  us,  that  bo  was  otodjrnf  ndar  i 
us,  at  Delphi,  vrbexi  Nofo  'viaite'  " 
be  the  fiiiih  vear  of  our  era  ;  and  hence  wc  miy  cob- 

\  jccture  that  he  was  bora  towards  the  doss  of  the 
of  Claodios,  about  tbe  middle  of  the  fint  eaMniy. 

'  T'ltitarch  belonged  to  an  honoi:rabIe  family,  in  which  i 
tundncss  for  study  aod  literary  pursuits  bad  ks:|  tx^ec 
hlfoditary.    In  bis  early  days  be  saw  at  one  d» 
same  time  bis  father,  bis  grand£atber,  and  gtot  iiaad- 
falhcr  in  being ;  and  he  was  brought  up  utkdcrna  in- 
fluence of  aiKicnt  manners,  and  in  this  sweti  hady- 
converse,  which  imparted  to  Iw  cbanclat  la  lUflf » 
tegnty  and  goodness,  that  ahewa  itacHf  ia  a»  w^il 
his  numerous  wnluig>      Iij  the  s.-hool  of  Aminon:[;s, 
which  be  attended  when  still  quite  youog,  aoti  ^'hm 
be  formed  an  inttaaale  frieodship  with  a  descembat  of 
Themistocles,  be  received  instruction  in  tn^ttin  u  itici 
and  philosophy.    Without  doubt,  he  carrfuilr  zv.Ktti 
also,  under  able  ioatroetors,  to  the  vaiious  licpir.- 
menti  of  hrlles-letlrcs,  and  his  works  pUiniy  Mw* 
that  the  perusal  of  lae  poets  had  supplied  bis  menoty 
with  ample  materials.    It  appeara  that,  while  still  quiie 
young,  he  wae  emplojod  by  his  feltowHCtliatat  ianw 
ncgotiationa  with  ne^Mnuring  citiea.  The  mm 
live  led  him  to  Rome,  whitncr  all  the  CrccVi 
Rcssed  of  any  iodustxy  or  taleot  bad  been  accaescMS 
regularly  to  eomo  for  fnofo  thu  •  oaoiory,  t»  ndi 
rejfuiii:u:i  and  fortunes,  either  by  sltachin^  tbeasb** 
to  some  powerfol  individuals,  or  by  giving  pt^ic  ^ 
tures  on  phileaophy  and  eloquence.   PlaUnii,  u  of 
readily  be  supposed,  did  not  Tir^loct  this  Utter  Mil 
of  aajuiring  celebrity,    lie  iimiself  declaroi,  tlatll* 
ling  lus  sojourn  in  Italy,  be  could  not  find  bme  to 
come  sofBciently  acquainted  arilii  tba  lolta  tsag^ 
by  reason  of  the  public  boatncaa  witli  wlieh  !»*■ 
charged,  and  the  frequent  conferences  be  hi  « - 
edacaied  man  on  aaatura  of  a  nbilotof^c  >^ 
aboot  wiMeli  tliav  eaaa  to  eOMoft  liia.  Hi 
he  professed  in  bis  own  languag:e ;  accordins  » 
privilege  wbidb  tbe  Greeks  had  presen  tsd  oi  is?w^ 
their  idtom  on  their  conquerors,  and  of  makiag  it «« 
natural  language  of  philosophy  and  tetter*.  ThiS| 
public  lecture*,  these  dwlamations,  were  vntaOj 
the  first  germe  of  the  mmaaoos  moral  treatiso  i 
Plutarch  subsequently  composed.   The pbdoMjAtfol 
Cba-ronea  exercised  at  Rome  that  professiea  ef 
ist,  the  very  name  of  which  n  now  becomt  i  ^ 
wwd,  md  tlw  MO  a«iM«Ka  of  which  seems  to  urii 
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mtm  !^4miSm  of  miional  Ittcntore,  but  which  was 

Bjore  than  once  rcndcreJ  illustrious  at  Home  by  great 
Utenti  aad  tiie  eiiecu  oi  penecutioa.    h  ts  weii 
iMra,  llHI,  «BdM  the  ted  9mpeion,  nd  unid  the 
mivtfMl  dbiTery  thtt  then  pravaile^  philoaoplgr  mw$ 
the  oniy  majlam  to  which  liberty  fled  when  bvatbad 
from  the  forum  and  ihc  aoiialc.    Philosophy,  m  earlier 
iapt  bMd  affioiBd  the  niia  of  Um  rapublic ;  it  wm 
dMi  9ttf  a  vda  ti»])tictsiii,  tboMd  to  Umr  own  btd 
purposes  by  the  aiobilious  and  the  corrupting.  Adopt 
mg  B  boiiat  vocauoa,  it  became,  at  a  later  peiiixi,  a 
■■eiM  of  rehgioD,  embraced  by  mea  of  resolute  spirit ; 
they  tieede<j  a  wTRdom  that  might  teach  them  bow  to 
aaeape,  by  death,  the  cruelly  oi  the  oppressor,  aod  they 
cdlad,fiBrtlMperpo*e,atoieiMnlollMiraid.  Flalani^ 
(he  awst  constant  and  the  most  contemptuous  oppoeer 
of  the  Epicurean  doctrines  ;  Plutarch,  the  admuer  of 
Piito,  and  a  disciple  of  his  in  the  belief  of  the  soul's 
iiMBOftality,  of  aivine  justice,  and  of  moral  good, 
laogki  hia  hoaran  truths,  lesa  pure,  indeed,  than  iboee 
of  Christianity,  but  which,  nevettliLlL'!>s,  m  some  dc- 
|ree  adapted  titemselvM  to  the  pressiog  wanla  ol  be- 
Mie  and  aleTated  minda,;— It  is  not  known  whether 
Platarch  prolon^Trd  his  stay  in  Italy  until  that  prnod 
wtaen  Doiaiiiati,  by  a  public  decree,  baotabed  aii  phi- 
hwphara  fron  that  Mmliy.  Sona*  critics  have  aup- 
poeed  that  he  made  many  Tiaita  to  Rome,  but  none 
after  th«  reign  of  this  emperor.    One  thing,  however, 
appears  well  ascertained,  that  ho  ti  turned,  when  Ktill 
jvagi  to  hia  oativa  cououy,  and  that  ha  zamainod  I 
thna  far  Iho  net  of  Ua  days.    Daring  Ihia  his  long  I 
sojourn  in  the  land  of  his  fatheni,  PluUrch  was  con- 
tiauail/  oceujucd  with  plana  for  the  beneht  of  his 
mmtwfnmn ;  and,  to  give  bat  a  single  instanco  of  hia 
ml  in  the  public  service,  he  not  Only  filled  the  of- 
•    6ce  ol  axcboo,  the  chief  digmty  iu  hia  native  city, 
tat  avMa  diarhangiid  with  great  ezactneaa,  and  without 
theleaot  reluctance,  the  duties  of  an  inferior  office,  that 
of  in^>octor  of  public  works,  which  compelled  him,  ho 
talk  us,  to  measure  tile,  and  keep  a  regiater  of  the 
laada    aloM  that  wwo  braogbt  to  hia.  Mthiaao- 
anda  hot  iR  with  tho  aftaMmant  oT  Saidaa,  that  Pin- 

tarch  was  hono  jrril  wifh  tho  consulship  bv  Trajan. 

Such  a  aoppoaitiou  is  contradicted  both  by  the  aileuce 
if  hiaiory  aod  the  oaoagaa  of  tlio  Romaaa.  Another 

and  more  recent  tradition,  which  makes  Plutarch  to 
have  becD  the  preceptor  ot  Trajao,  appears  to  rest  on 
M  holMt  fiMndation,  and  can  derive  no  support  what- 
ever from  mny  of  tho  genuine  works  of  the  phila?fipher. 
An  employment,  however,  which  Plutarch  doe»  seem 
to  have  filled,  waa  that  of  priest  of  Apollo,  which  con* 
Matod  hiat  with  tho  saoMdotal  cMpcoation  ai  Da^phL 
Tho  ponod  of  hia  doadi  >a  not  known  ;  but  tho  proba* 
bility  1$  that  he  liv(  J  ai.il  plnliu 'iphizcd  until  an  advan- 
ced age^  aa  would  appear  boib  from  the  tone  of  aone  | 
«f  hia  writiaga  and  vaaoot  OBoedotoo  that  aM  folatod  I 
of  him.— The  several  ptoductjoris  of  tl.is  writer  will 
M»w  be  briefly  examined.  The  work  to  which  ho  owe* 
hio  chiaf  cotabnty  la  that  which  bears  the  title  of  Bi'oi 
irapdX?jf'kot  C^ParaiUl  Ltaea").  In  this  ho  gives  bi- 
ographical aketches  of  forty-four  mdividuaU,  ditslm- 
guished  for  Uieir  virtues,  their  talents,  and  their  ad- 
TaWnwa,  aopio  OraaL,  othaia  Aonan,  and  giroa  them 
in  ooeh  o  way  that  a  Ronan  ia  alwaya  eomparad  with 
1  Gretk-  Five  ot!i(  r  tj;o  graphics  are  isoluted  ones  ; 
twelve  or  fourteen  are  lost.  The  five  isolated  Uvea 
mm  ihoooof  Artaxerzea  Mdmbob,  Anrtoa,  Galbo,  Otho, 
and  Honer,  tbounh  th:?  b-^t  in  probably  not  Pliitarch'a. 
Tho  lives  that  have  perished  are  those  of  Epaminon- 
iaa,  Scipio,  Avgustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
Xero.  Vitellius,  llesiod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  Cynic, 
Dciphontus,  ArMtomcne8,at>d  Aratus  the  poet. — Many 
re^rd  tho  Lives  of  Pluiari'h  aa  inodcU  of  bioi^ruphy. 
Tbo  principal  ait  of  the  writer  coosiata  in  the  delinoa- 
kaa  of  diHMlor  i  but  ii  hoa  heoo  <dy)aetcd  to  him,  and, 
hwaoUataiBtwilli  jwlicoi  thai  hia  obmsleia  oratU 


lof apiece;  thallMMpnoartahjahMMtoHharaoooai 

plcttly  c^^av€^d  by  "omf?  pa?«io!i,  or  as  perfectly  Ttrti> 
ou«,  and  toat  ho  nas  uol  been  able  to  depict  the  almost 
iitfinito  variety  of  shadea  between  viao  and  virtue 
What  renders  the  peruaal  of  theae  biographies  partic- 
ularly attractive,  is  our  seeing  his  personages  ccostant- 
ly  ui  action  ;  we  follow  thoni  amid  public  atTairs,  we 
accompaiy  then  to  the  acenaa  of  private  Ufe^  to  tho 
iotorior  of  than  dwaUinfa,  ud  inio  the  vwy  hoaom  of 
their  families  *'  We  are  not  writing  hlbioricai,"  ob> 
sorvea  Plutarch  himself,  "  but  lives.  iNieiiber  is  it  al> 
ways  in  the  laoat  distiogoiahed  exploits  that  meo'a  vir- 
tues and  vices  may  be  be6t  discerned  ;  but  frequently 
some  unimportant  action,  aouve  ^bart  saying  or  jest, 
dialiagVHiMO  a  paioeo's  real  character  more  than  Mlda 
of  carnage,  the  greatest  batUea,  or  the  roost  importaat 
sieges.  As  painters,  therefore,  in  their  portraits,  la* 
hour  the  likeiieas  m  the  face,  and  particularly  about 
the  eyea^  io  which  the  pecuhar  Uiiu  of  mind  moat  ap> 
pears,  and  ran  over  tho  lael  with  a  Eaaa  cavefal  hand, 
so  must  hi  pLTinittcd  to  ttrike  off  tho  features  of 
I  the  soul,  in  order  to  give  a  real  Ukeneas  of  these  great 
meti,  and  kavo  to  otbera  the  circumstantial  detail  of 
their  toil?  and  their  achievement  "  (  Vtt.  Alex.,  c.  1.) 
This  reasoning  of  Plutarch's  is  uo  doubt  very  ju«t,  but 
It  suppoaea  tbat  the  writer  doaa  imK  go  in  auesi  of  an- 
ecdotes, and  that  he  exercises  a  aoond  and  rigid  crit- 
icism in  ibe  selection  of  thoae  which  be  actually  re- 
ceives. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Plu- 
tarch.—Anetbar  defect  with  which  be  Bia|  he  joat^ 
I  charged,  ia  tho  having  entirely  neglected  the  oidor 
jf  chronology,  so  that  frequently  his  narrative  pre- 
sents only  an  iocoberent  mass  of  facts,  and  the  peru- 
aal of  hia  Uvea  leavca  behind  it,  at  times,  only  a 
confused  imprrssion  On  the  other  band,  the  Live* 
of  Piuurch  contain  a  treasure  of  practical  pbilosi  pby, 
of  morabty,  aod  of  aoond  and  useful  maxima,  too 
fruit  of  a  long  experience  :  indeed,  it  may  be  assert- 
ed, tbat  oflentiajes  these  Lives  are  only  so  msny  his- 
torical commentariea  on  certain  maxims.  Notwith- 
f#afidif  all  their  laaUa,  however,  the  Ltvea  of  Plotaich 
are  foil  of  matrocljoii  fbr  thoae  who  wiah  to  haeoiM 
V.  I  II  .V  qnatnted  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  since 
the  author  haa  drawn  Irom  many  sources  that  are 
cloaed  Qpon  us.  Ho  charisbed  an  ardent  love  for  lib- 
erty, or,  rather,  democracy,  which  he  confounded  with 
liberty,  and  be  has  been  reproached  with  allowing  him- 
self, on  certain  occasions,  to  be  ao  far  led  away  by  hia 
enthusiasm  as  to  miatake  for  hetoiam  a  forgetfulneaa 
of  the  scntimeoU  of  nature.  For  example,  though  he 
would  aeem  to  atate  with  impartiality  the  ditlerent 
aonaaliaiM  nmdiKed  by  the  poniahmeni  of  the  sona  of 
Brotaa,  and  the  aaaasoiaatioo  af  the  brother  of  Tuno- 
leon,  still  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
expceaeca  hunsoll^  tbat  be  apptovea  of  these  two  ac- 
tione,  aod  that,  in  hia  eyes,  toe  authors  of  them  were 
deFtTvinf:  of  commrr^dation,  and  free  from  a!!  rrproach. 
(S&tntc-VTOU,  t^xamen,  &c.,  p.  71,  2a  td J  i*lu- 
tarch,  moreover,  is  not  even  entitled  to  tho  praiae  of 
being  an  iirpartinl  writer.  The  desire  of  showing  that 
there  waa  a  ume  when  the  Greeks  were  superior  to 
the  Romans,  pervades  all  his  recitals,  and  prejudices 
him  in  favour  of  his  Gfociaii  haioea.  His  ignorance 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  ha  Uaiaelf  avowa  in  hi* 
Lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Calo,  leads  him  into  va- 
rioua  errors  relative  to  Roman  history.  Uis  style  ban 
naithor  the  purity  of  the  Attic,  nor  the  noble  aimulici- 
ty  which  distinguisbr^  thr  r!:i"''c  writrrji.  He  is 
overloaded  with  cnulition,  and  wiin  aiiuitions  that  arc 
often  obscure  for  us.  —  An  able  examination  of  the 
sources  whence  PluUrch  derived  the  materials  for  hia 
live*,  13  given  by  Heeren  (Dc  fontihut  et  eueloritate 
viiarum ptcraUelarum  Flutarchi  Coinmcniatwnes  IV., 
Qittingn  18SQ,  Svo),  and  thie  ioQUtrv  becomes  India- 
paoaab^y  noaaeaaiy  to  tho  aroloeaad  acbetar,  who  wiahoa 
tu  aaairioio  tlia  digNt  ofeaaManaothat  is  dee  to  tk 
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biographical  sketchei  of  PlaUreht  though  our  limiu 
forbid  oar  euteriog  on  the  d«taiL  It  maj  be  Mid,  ia 
•  few  wordi,  dMt  PlttlMdi»  fa  tiM  eoapMMm  of  Ut 

Lives,  consulted  all  the  existing  historians  ;  thnt  he 
dtd  not,  however,  bUndij  follow  them,  but  weighed 
their  respectiTe  ■tatMatnile  in  the  beltM*  of  jostiee, 
and,  when  tlieir  accounts  were  contradictory,  adopted 
such  as  seemed  lo  him  most  probable. — 'i'ho  other 
bistorical  works  of  Plutarch  are  the  following :  1.  'Pu- 
uaUa,  ^  Alriai  TuftaiKoi  Romm  Qatttioiu"). 
These  are  rcaearcbec  oo  e#run  ReinMl  tMama :  for 
example,  Why,  in  the  ceretnony  of  marriage,  ihe  bride 
m  vaqoired  to  touch  water  and  fire  t  Wbj,  m  \ha  aame 
C«reinony,  they  light  five  Upent  Wbf  ttftTcllan,  who, 
having  bftn  cotisiderrd  dead,  return  eventually  home, 
caanot  enter  i&lo  tltetr  houses  by  the  door,  but  must 
dMccnd  through  the  roof,  die. — ^2.  'EXAi/vt/rd,  ^  Ai- 
rtai  'E^-VViKoi  ("  Hdlenka,  or  Grecian  <)uet- 
iumi'').  We  have  here  similar  discourses  on  points  of 
Grecian  antiquity.  —  3.  Ilt/n  TrapakX^Xuv  'E/Aitvx- 
Kuv  Kox  'Pufiaixuv  ("  PatoIUU  drMVH  from  Grecian 
and  Roman  History").  In  order  to  show  that  certain 
events  in  Grecian  history,  which  appear  fabulous,  arc 
•ntiUed  to  fall  confidence,  Plotarcb  opposes  to  then 
eeftdn  amlogoae  ovente  ftom  RotiMn  ninoiy.  Thia 

production  is  unworthy  of  Plutarch,  and  very  probably 
suppoxititious.  It  possesses  no  other  merit  liiau  that 
of  naving  prawrvM  a  large  namber  of  fragments  of 
Greek  bt8loriaii!<  ">  arc  cilhcr  othorwissc  unknown, 
or  wliose  works  Imw  not  come  down  to  us. — i.  llepi 
T^f  ]'..^':;^v  rr^fTf  (  '0/  the  PIOTtmu  of  the  Ho- 
m&nM").—b.  and  6.  Two  diacoaiMt  tr^^  r^c  'AP^^- 
ovffpov  Tv^i7f  ^  d/jfT^f  (••  On  the  Fortune  or  Valour 
of  Alexander").  In  one  of  these  Plutarch  undertakes 
>}  ahow  that  Alexander  owed  his  success  to  bitnaelf, 
not  to  Fortune.  In  the  otlior,  ho  attempts  to  prove,  that 
his  virtiios  were  not  the  offspring  of  a  hhnd  and  capri- 
cious Fortune,  and  that  his  talents  and  the  resourcea  of 
Id*  iotetleei  cannot  be  fefaniod  as  favom  bestowod 
by  this  s-Mno  Fortune  These  two  discourses  are  pre- 
cedtd  b)  one  (No.  4)  which  !«buw»  the  true  object  of 
the  others.  FlnttfCb,  in  this,  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  Roman  exploits  are  leea  the  effect  of  vslonr 
and  wiiidoin,  than  the  result  of  the  influence  of  For- 
tune ;  aiid,  among  the  favour?*  cdub  rrcd  by  tins  god- 
deaa,  he  enumeraiea  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexan- 
der, at  the  very  time  that  be  wae  mtnering  Italy  with 
his  vittoriouH  arms.  In  all  this  wc  clcsrly  see  the 
jealousy  and  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  who,  from  the  time 
diet  they  first  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  never  ceased 
detractinj^  from  the  glory  of  this  republic  i  d  numbing 
its  rapid  progress  to  «>oin«  blind  and  unknown  cause. 
Ohe  of  the  motivee  that  induced  Poljbiua,  moreover, 
to  write  his  history,  was  to  andeeeive  bis  countrymen 
on  this  point,  and  prove  tO  them  that  the  prosperity  of 
Rome  was  owing,  not  to  the  caprices  of  Fortune,  but 
to  good  conduct  and  vatoor. — 7.  Ilorepov  'AjBnvalot 
can  wokgftav  If  tcar^  oo^'ov  hdo^rtpot ;  (•*  IrlkaCi- 
er  the  Aiheniana  are  more  renmcued  for  War  or  for 
the  Seicncee").  The  commencement  and  conclosiou 
•re  wanting.  The  text  of  what  remaino  of  thia  piece 
18  very  corrupt, — 8.  Uepl  'Iid'  tf  na}  'Oalptdpf  ("  Of 
Isi»  and  Onns").  This  treatise  contains  a  iitimber 
of  very  curious  remarks  on  the  E|gy|plian  mythology, 
hilt  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  that  very  one  of  the  works 
of  IMalarch  in  which  his  want  of  critical  skill  is  most 
apparent.  His  object  was  lo  give  the  mythological 
traditions  of  the  Egyptians  a  philoaopbical  acoee,  in 
order  to  justify  them  befin*  tM  tribunal  of  rMsoo. 
Hence  this  irnatise  an  only  be  employed  with  Kreal 
caution  lO  studying  this  branch  of  ancient  mythoTugy. 
—9.  *E«rir<o^  r%  ovYitpiantf  MtvMpaw  aa2  'Api<7- 
'o^uvm-c  Atirid^^ment  of  the  Comparison  Iriieeen 
Menander  and  Artetophanes")  An  extract,  probably, 
Irom  soma  lost  work  of  PI  i  in  i  s  — lo.  llepi  rf/^ 


tu.^").    From  a  mistaken  principle  nf  nitrisHi, Hi 
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tarch  here  attacks  the  vecaci^  of  nsmaiss  m  « 
biilorMn.  Hw  kMtr  hn  fbvBd  an  Me  adv  ociis  it 

the  Abb^  Geinoz.  {Mrm.  de  PAcad.  it*  htcr.,iu. 
vols.  30,  96,  and  38.— 11.  Biof  rim  6isa  ^ftim 
C'Biografh9^thatmOMtar$^\.  muwkiisii. 
dently  supposititious.  Pbodos  has  inserted  it  m  hu 
Ribliothecs,  wuh  manj  omiatioos  and  addittans,  bt 
withoot  MMing  that  it  via  wntteo  Vkttck 
Hence  some  entice  have  ascribed  it  to  the  ptnucb 
himself.  This  piece,  however,  bears  ibe  sump  oi  la 
age  much  earlier  than  that  of  Photius — ^WscMM^ 
gUnce  at  ibe  pbtloaopbical,  or,  as  th^  in  nott  cs» 
nonljr  called,  tbo  non),  woibs  of  Fmaidk.  H«  ms 
not  a  profound  j^ilosoj  ^  c  r  He  had  formed  ibr  bo- 
self  a  peculiar  ayalom,  inade  up  from  tba  spUHSs  li 
varioos  seboob,  but  pattieolai^  firoiB  thaw  sf  fk- 
to  atKl  the  Academ  icians,  ^*.^:ch  be  his  fotuetjine? 
only  imperfectly  understooti.  lie  (iei^u4  Uc  iat. 
trinea  ol  Epieunis  snd  the  Porch,  and  dts  hstrad  b* 
had  vowed  towards  their  respective  schools  nodfis 
him  sometimes  uujust  towards  their  fbnndrrs.  He 
was  not  free  from  auperatition,  and  he  foiad  to  tx- 
cess  his  devotioB  towarda  the  gods  of  piaiii—,  Hit 
pbilosopblcal  or  ONnl  sporin  are  nMiie  thn  mUf  is 
number  They  are  full  of  informalion  as  rrgspls  ii. 
acqoaintaoce  with  aocteot  philosobi^;  «od  tk}  hm 
the  ndditMNMl  noril  of  praaarving  fcr  v  a  ante 
of  passages  from  authors  whose  wor^s  hm  pcmt 
ed.  An  analysis  of  thcsae  writings  u  gireu  i>>  ixad. 
{Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  77,  iryy.)-— The  bssi  sdi- 
tions  of  the  whole  works  of  Plutarch  sr,  ibit  of 
Reiske,  Lip$.,  1774-82,  12vols.8vo;  thatofHuuei, 
Tulfinir  ,  1796-98,  14  vols.  8vo,  snd  thst  f<nung 
part  of  the  Taachuls  collection.  The  best  sdsm 
the  Lives  alone  ie  that  of  Coray.  Paru,  IMM^f 
vols.  8vo  ;  and  the  best  edition  of  ihe  Moral  •ofiiii 
that  of  Wyttenbacb,  Oxon.,  6  voU.  4ui.ud  11 
vole.  8vo 

Pm.-to  (TT?.nirwv),  called  al.so  Hades  f.^i^xl 
Aidooeus  {'Aiduvepf),  as  well  as  Urcus  aad  Dii,  "a 
the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  and  Ion!  of  iIm 
lower  world,  or  the  abode  of  ibe  dead.  He  it# 
scribed  as  a  being  inexariible  aod  deaf  to  sup]>iwi<iM 
— for  fnim  his  realms  there  is  no  return— and  an  oiifeet 
of  avereion  and  hatred  to  both  gods  and  bso.  (£nti 
158,      )   AM  the  latter  were  auto  iBbe,aoMi« 
later,  collected  mto  his  kingdom     The  nime  Ht^n 
appears  to  denote  tHmsibHiiy,  being  dsnvcd  inn  «, 
"  not*'  and  «Mw,  *•  to  aee/*  nad  oifnificatsfy  of  *s  » 
turn  of  the  realm  over  which  ho  bore  swir  Thet^ 
pellation  of  Pluto  was  received  by  hua  at  a  laiii 
nod,  anl  ssoald  seem  to  be  connected  with  ik  ttna 
rr?.oi'ror,  "  irfa!lh,"  as  nt ines  within  the  esrth  us  iIn 
producers  of  tlio  procious  metals.    This  ootWB  VsB 
thinks  began  to  prevail  when  the  Greeks  tn'.  »isr.fd 
Spain,  the  country  most  sbondant  in  gold.  (^^("*f- 
Briefe,  vol.  2,  p.  175.)    Hcyne,  on  tba  elfar  hai,» 
of  opinion  that  the  name  in  question  w»»  firsi 
m  the  mysteries  {ed  ApoUed.,  3,  IS.  6).  h  i*^- 
ployed  oeeasionalty  by  tbo  Attic  dramatisU 
Antifr.,  1200  —kurip.  AUest.,  3J0.  —  AruUfi, 
Pha.t  727).  and  it  became  the  prevalent  ooe  m  iattf 
timee,  when  Hades  came  to  aignify  a  place  n(ua 
a  person  —The  adventures  of  Pluto  wsie 
gloomy  nature  of  hmisetl  and  his  resin  did  oKifc 
much  field  for  such  legends  of  the  ^ods  ss  GrtMn 
fsncy  delighted  in :  yet  he  too  had  his  lovs-adieiw"^ 
The  tslo  of  his  carrying  off  Piooaipina  ia  eas  sf  w 
most  celebrated  in  antiquity.    ( Vid  Proseipwal 
loved,  wc  are  told,  and  carried  off  to  Erebus  tlw  oessn- 
nymph  Looee ;  and,  tsrhon  abe  died,  he  caused  a  inc, 
named  from  her  (Xri  K,,,  "  whtte  poplar^'),  tosponf  «i 
in  the  Elysian  fields.    {Serpim  ad  Vtrf  .Eel^..  '' 
61.)    AmHber  of  hu  loves  was  the  nympti  Mtnta^ 
wfam  PHNMipfaia,  Mt  of  j«doM7*  ^ 
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fitnt  which  hmn  her  name.    (Sehol.  ad  NicanA.^  Al- 
«,  374.  — npptan,  Hal.,  3,  486.  —  Ow</,  Met  ,  10, 
730.)— Plato,  4oxner  iclls  us,  was  once  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  by  the  arrowtof  Hercules  ;  but,  from  the 
wbigaiu  of  tba  phna*  aa«4  fay  Uw  poet  (h»  irvX^, 
t,  St5X  it  ii  dlilBevIt  todctwimne  the  scene  of  the 
conflict     ."^rnn:'  ^av  tin;  it  was  at  the  gate  of  the 
nether  world,  wtien  ibe  bero  was  sent  to  draa  th«  dog 
«f  HidM  to  the  rednie  of  day.   {Sdid.  tAll.,  I. 
ffa-n<"  rtrf  //  ,  /  c— SfAo/.  ad  CW.,  11,  R05  i    Ot!  era 
natnUin  that  it  waa  in  Pyioa,  where  the  god  was  aid- 
ins  hia  worshippers  agMMt  the  ton  of  Jupiter.  (Apol- 
led  ,  2,  7,  3  —PttU»an.,  6,  25.— Find  ,  01  .  f;  50^ 
ScM.  ad  Find.,  I.  c.)    Heyne,  Muilcr,  atid  IJuUauiiri 
are  in  favoar  of  this  sense  of  the  phrase — The  region 
mm  which  Plato  presided  is  reoraMnted  in  the  Iliad 
mi  in  th*  llMogony  as  being  within  the  earth.    ( 11., 
S,  278.— /ft.,  9,  56S  — M  ,  '20.  rA—Il  ,  23,  100  — 
Tkevf.t  455,  767.)    In  tbe  Odjssey  it  n  placed  in 
Iht  Auk  iMioii  h«y<md  th*  alnm  of  OcMn.  (Od., 
10.  508  — lb,  11.1)    Its  name  is  Erebua,  with  which 
tha  appellation  lladea  became  aftorwatd  synonymous. 
The  poets  everywhere  describe  it  asdnuy,  dark,  and 
dteerleas.    The  dead,  without  distinction  of  good  or 
an),  age  or  rank,  wander  there,  conversing  about  tbcir 
haaer  sute  on  earth :  they  are  unhappy,  and  they  feel 
ieir  •iiatebMl  MM«  •oitoly.   They  hare  do  atrnigtb, 
ar  fwwcr  of  mind  or  body.   Some  (taw,  eneralee  of 
Uh*  cods,  such  as  Sisyphus.  Tit  vu?,  T.^nta!  is.  ,irc  pun- 
ished for  their  crimes,  bat  not  apart  from  the  rest  of 
lb  dead.    Nothhtff  em  h»  mora  gloomy  and  onii- 
fertless  than  the  whole  aspect  of  the  realm  of  Hades 
u  pictured  by  Uomor.  —  In  process  of  tune,  when 
MMRinication  with  Egypt  and  Aaia  had  enlarged  the 
ipbere  of  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  the  nether  world 
andwweot  a  total  change.    It  was  now  divided  into 
two  eeparate  regions:  TarUras,  which,  in  the  time 
if  Homar  and  UMiod,  was  thought  to  lie  far  beneath 
,  and  to  bo  (ho  prison  of  dw  Tltana,  became  one  of 
ihese  regions,  and  the  place  of  punishment  for  wick- 
ed men;  and  Elysitira,  which  lay  on  the  shore  of 
Ibo  etTtow  of  Oeou,  tbo  Tentot  m  tho  ehiUnn  and 
reUtives  of  the  king  of  the  gods,  was  moved  down 
ihiihcr  to  form  the  plsce  of  reward  for  good  men.  A 
atream  encompasaea  the  domiM  of  Hadea,  ovor  which 
the  dead,  on  paying  their  paasage-moncy  frfft'?.ot), 
wore  ferried  by  Charon.    The  three-beaded  dog  Ccr- 
hOTus  guarded  the  entrance  ;  and  the  three  judges,  Mi- 
■Mi  ^acwi,  and  Rbadananthnt*  allotted  his  place  of 
Mioo  or  of  pain  to  each  of  the  dead  who  was  brought 
before  their  tribunal.    This  idea  is  probably  founded 
on  tbo  paaoago  in  the  Odyssey  (11,  MS)  where  tho 
horo  Mfo  bo  oaw  Minos  judging  in  Eiobua ;  bat,  ae- 
cording  to  tho  earlier  belief  he  only  judged  there  as 
Orion  hunted ;  in  other  words,  be  pursued  the  same 
oceopation  as  on  oaiA.    According  to  the  fine  myth 
in  Plato  (Gor^as,  p  .'523),  iflacus  ai.d  Rhadaman- 
thos  sttftt  the  point  lu  tbe  mead  where  tbe  path  branch-  I 
es  off  to  the  lalands  of  the  Blessed  and  to  Tartarus  (com- 
Mio  Ttv.*  JSa,  $f  MO)  i  tho  fumaar  judgiag  tbe 
Mid  ftott  Eoiopo,  tbe  laner  diose  firom  Asia.    If  any 
case  proves  too  difficult  for  i':  -n.  it  is  reserved  for 
the  dociatoa  of  Mioos. — ^Tbe  Rxvcr  of  OUxvim  (d  r^f 
Ufim  wwaiodf)  mo  odded  to  dwae  of  Honoi'o  tiMM< 
Oceanic  region  (Acheron,  Pyrifihlr:"-'hart,  and  Cocy- 
tns).  and  tho  dead  were  led  to  dnnk  oi  its  waters  pre> 
vions  to  their  returning  to  animate  other  bodies  on 
Mrth     In  the  sixth  book  of  VirgiPs  ..Encid  will  be 
bund  tiiti  iicbcst  and  fullest,  description  of  the  new- 
aodifiod  onder-world,  and  for  those  who  love  to  trace 
tfao  pnigress  and  changoof  idaaa,  it  wiU  not  bo  an  an- 
tMcwating  employment  to  eorapaio  ii  with  tiat  in  tho 
Hvcnth  book  of  Hoiii    "s  Odvsacy. — In  reading  the 
"portontouM  faUehoods"  {Lobuk,' Aglupkt  p.  81X) 
tjMfco  Egyptian  priwtjo  Oft  titfli^anbjm,  OBO  io  at «  lOM 


Kty  of  the  Greeks.   For  the  foimer  oMMod,  end  A* 

latter  believed,  th.Tt  Orpheus  and  Homer  had  both 
learned  wisdom  on  the  banks  of  the  IS  lie  ;  and  thai 
the  EmIwo  of  Gceoeo,  and  aU  iia  parts,  personages, 
and  usages,  were  but  transcripts  of  the  mo<1r  of  burial 
in  Egypt.  Here  the  corpse  was,  on  payment  oi  a  piece 
of  money,  conveyed  by  a  ferryman  (named  Charon  in 
the  language  of  SqjjfK)  om  iho  Achcru»ian  lake,  after 
it  had  loeetTod  ile  lontenM  ftom  tho  judges  appointed 
for  that  f  utf  ns(  Occanus  was  but  the  Kgyptian 
name  fctr  ih«  Nile  ;  the  Gates  of  the  Son  wei^  meie^ 
those  of  HeliopoUo;  and  Hermee,  the  condaetor  of 
yonl-!,  '.v-1'5  familiar  to  the  Egyptians  ;  nnd  thus  they 
botdl^  and  lalaely  appropriated  to  ihemacivcs  all  the 
mTthie  ideM  of  Gioeoo  f— >It  ie  worthy  of  notice,  with 
what  onanimity  the  etrly  rnc-  of  mm  placed  tlie 
abode  of  departed  souls  either  btueaih  liic  taith  or  in 
the  ri  [Fi  If  regions  of  the  West.  The  former  notion 
owes  ua  otiffia,  jq  all  piobabiUiy,  to  the  simple  cir- 
eonataaee  or  tho  mortal  rMMfaie  of  man  being  depos- 
ited by  most  n.itions  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  and 
the  habits  oi  ihinkitig  and  speaking  which  thence  axoao, 
led  to  the  notion  of  the  soul  also  being  placed  in  a  to* 
gion  within  the  earth.  The  calmness  and  stillness  of 
eveuing  succeeding  tho  toils  of  the  day,  tbo  majesty 
of  the  sun  sinking,  as  it  ware,  to  rest  amid  the  gbrifo 
of  the  western  aky^eseit  o  powerful  influence  over  the 
human  mi|id,  and  lead  as  almost  inaensibly  to  picture 
the  West  as  a  region  of  bliss  and  tranquillity.  TbO 
idea  of  its  bein^  the  abode  of  the  departed  good  was 
theiefoto  an  obTtooa  one.  Finally,  the  analogy  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  day  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  with 
the  close  of  life,  may  have  led  the  Greeks,  or,  it  may 
bo,  the  Phfenicians,  to  place  the  dwelling  of  cIm  dead 
in  general  in  the  dark  land  on  the  western  shore  of 
Ocean. — Hades,  we  are  told  by  Homer,  posscsacd  a 
helmet  which  rendered  its  wearer  invisible;  it  was 
forged  for  bim  by  Vulcan,  tho  later  wrtten  say,  in  the 
time  of  the  war  againat  the  Titans.  Minerva  wore  it 
when  aiding  Diomede  against  Mars  {II  ,  ."i,  845). 
\S'hen  Perseus  went  on  bis  exjiedition  ig^ioat  tte 
Gorgons,  tho  helm  of  inTisibUitT  oorored  his  brow. 
{.Apnllod  ,\,  6,  2.)— By  artists  the  god  of  the  lower 
world  was  represented  similar  to  his  brothers,  bat  he 
was  distioj^ished  from  them  by  his  gloomy  and  rigid 
mien.  {Keis^llrys  Mythology,  p.  89,  teqq.)  Pluto 
had  a  temple  al  Koine  under  the  title  of  Summaniu, 
dedicated  to  hun  during  the  war  with  Pj^na.  (  Grid, 
Fast.,  6,  731.)  Tbe  cyptoae,  tho  narcissus,  tbe  adi- 
anthus,  and  the  thi^s  of  victime,  orere  sacxed  to  him ; 
black  animals  were  sacrificed  to  him,  such  as  black 
oxen  and  sheep.  {TtbulLt  3.  5,  33.)  His  title  Sua^- 
wanns  was  gtveo  to  him  ae  being  tummiu  mmnmk; 
but  Ovid  ';'ir:  t]nns  whether  this  dctty  wae  tho  MttO 
as  Pluto.    [Fuss.  Rotn.  Am.,  p.  300.) 

PLtrros,  son  of  lasion  or  lai^ius,  by  Ceres,  the  cod- 
of  corn,  h:i«  hTn  confounded  by  many  of  the 
ni)  ihologisis  v%ali  Tluio,  though  plainly  distinguished 
from  him  as  being  the  god  of  riches.    He  was  hroariit 
up  by  the  goddess  of  peace,  and.  on  that  aceonnt,  Paz 
was  represented  at  Athens  as  holding  the  god  of  wealth 
in  her  lap.    The  ancients  represented  htm  as  blind, 
and  bestowing  his  farouia  indiscriminately  on  tbe  good 
md  bad.   He  appears  aa  an  actor  in  tlie  comooy  of 
Aristophanes  called  nfior  his  name,  and  also  hears  a 
part  ill  the  Timon  of  Lucian.   The  Greek  furrn  Il^i? 
rof  means  "  vfealth.*^    Tho  popular  belief  among  th* 
ancients  a^-signcd  him  a  dwelling-place  in  the  subter 
ranean  regions  of  Spam,  a  country  famed  fur  its  pre 
cious  metals.    Phadroe  relates,  in  one  of  his  fablot 
that  when  Herculee  was  lecoived  into  bearen,  and  wai 
saluting  tbe  goda  who  thronged  aroond  with  their  con 
gralulalions,  he  turned  away  his  look  when  Plutui 
drew  near,  aasigmng  as  a  reason  for  this  to  Jupitei; 
who  inqnired  tho  cmao  of  hie  otrai^  coodoct,  tte 
ho  iMlodFlnliltbteaoM  ho  wae  the  friend  of  tho  bad 
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tntf,  IimMm,  compCwl  both  good  oad  tod  with  faa 
gifts.  Tke  hhh  It  boimivd,  wMi  worn  digitt  altar- 
«tiOD,  from  the  (Jr*  ck     [PhLnlr  ,  ful.,  ■!.  12.) 

Pbtrrin*.  a  surname  of  Japrter,  ui  god  of  mil.  Ue 
tiw  invoked  by  that  imm  MMAf  At  itoian«»  wtoa- 
CTcr  the  eflrth  was  parch«d  up  by  eontinaal  heat,  and 
was  in  want  of  refreshing  showere.    (TUmll.,  1, 8,  26.) 

Pntz,  the  pta«e  of  paMic  assembly  at  Athens,  es- 
pecially during  elections,  so  called  from  the  rro\^ds  ac- 
customed to  assemble  thecein(a>ro  tov  TTCTVKVuadai). 
Tho  Pnjrx  was  situate  OB  ft  low  hill,  sloping  down  to 
the  north,  at  the  western  verse  of  the  city,  aad  at  a 
qoarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was 
a  large  semicircular  area,  of  which  tl)e  southern  side, 
or  diameter,  was  fonaed  by  *  long  line  of  liowatone 
foek,  hewtt  so  a*  to  piaatat  Htm  app— faaaoaf  a  fwti- 
cal  wall,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  projecting  from 
it,  was  a  solid  pedenlal,  carved  out  of  the  living  rock, 
•aeended  by  steps,  and  baaed  upon  seats  of  the  same 
material,  lliis  was  the  celebrated  Benia,  fiom  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.  The  lowest  ot  must 
■Ptttwt  pait  of  the  semicircular  carve  was  supported 
by  a  terrace  wall  of  polygonal  blocks.  (  Wtrdnoorth't 
Greece,  p.  160. — Arittoph.,  Aeham  .,  SO — Jtd.  Pdt^ 

%m 

PosaubIos,  son  of  iEscalapms  and  Epione,  and  a 
edebrated  i^i^ficifln  of  antiquity.    XenodMn  cftib 

him  and  his  brother  Machaoti  pupils  of  ChiroTi  the 
centaur  {Cynupct  ,  1,  14),  an  assertion  which  Art«-  ' 
tides  takes  the  utuiccc^sary  trouble  of  refuting.  (Oral.  | 
in  Atckptad  ,  vol.  I,  p.  76,  erf.  Cant.)  The  two  , 
brothers  wore  a\so  distinguished  for  eloquence,  aiid  for 
their  uci^uaintance  with  the  military  art.  {Xen.,  I.  e.) 
According  to  Quintus  Calaber,  MachMm  was  the  elder, 
and  also  instructed  Podaliriita.  (Pmral 
8,  60.)  They  were  both  [>rc8ent  st  the  t.ctze  of  Trov, 
and  made  themselves  so  conspiciKnis  by  Uieii  valour, 
Uwt  HoBMr  iHika  them  among  the  (it  of  the  Gro- 
cisn  heroes.  Tlicir  -1:  11  ;n  the  hpitif*tr  art  was  also 
Highly  serviceable  lu  the  wcuiK!ed,  and  they  were  at 
Mai  enased  from  the  fight,  mA  firom  all  the  fati^rues  { 
yf  war,  in  order  to  linv?  p-ore  time  to  attend  to  ihow 
«ho  wtre  injnrrti.  ()".  hii  return  frotn  Trov,  Pada- 
iriua  was  dnvrn  hv  a  tempest  to  the  coast  of  ('ana, 
arhere  he  oitbor  nttlod  in.  or  foonded,  the  city  of  Syr- 
ia, eatlMl  by  funpt  Syroa.  (Petttm  ,  3,  96 — !^ie»e- 
tM,  uil  Jx.^  The  Kiorc  cointnoii  accoutit  is  in  fnvour 
if  hi:>  b%viP2  founded  the  place,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
^IIH  it  aftier  Synw,  the  dangbtor  of  DohmMs,  king 
*f  the  cojntry.  He  h  i  l  cured  her,  it  scr uir,  of  the 
•f?cts  of  a  fall  from  tne  ruof  of  a  mansion,  by  bleeding 
'ter  in  both  arms  at  the  moment  when  her  life  was 
desbsir^  of;  and  he  recti vcd  her  in  marriage,  to- 
gether with  the  sovereignly  of  the  Canan  Chrr^oncse. 
{Steph.  Ihjz.,  X.  t.  "Lvpva.)  This  Story  furnishes  the 
first  instance  of  a  physician's  having  practiaed  blted* 
ii,^',  at  iMst  among  the  Greeks.  {Sjnengel,  Hitt.  ie 
la  Mctl  ,  vol.  1,  p.  131  )  AnolluT  account  inukes 
Podalihus  to  have  been  assassinated  on  the  coast  of 
Aaadnia,  in  die  terrilor7of  tho  Oauniant,  in  Italy,  and 
to  have  hcon  worshipped  after  death  under  the  name 
of  voauv  aKCOT^f,  "  healer  of  disease*."  {Lycophr., 
1046,  seqq.y  Stinbo,  MMffilvier,  says,  that  tke  tomb 
of  Podalirins  was  to  be  seen  at  the  distanrf  of  100 
stadi.i  frotn  the  sea,  in  the  couulry  of  the  Daunians, 
( Slrab ,  436.) 

PoDAKCKs,  I.  the  first  name  of  Priam.  When  Troy 
was  taken  by  Hereates,  he  was  redeemed  from  slavery 
by  his  sister  Hesioiic.  .md  tiutire  received  the  name 
of  Phain.  ( Vid,  Piiamua.}— II.  The  son  of  IphichM, 
of  Tbessaly,  and  brother  of  Ptoteafliiia.  He  went 
with  twenty  ships  to  the  Trojan  war,  an  I.  tftcr  his 
brother's  death,  commanded  both  divisions,  amounting 
to  forty  vessels.  {Horn.,  II.  2,  698,  seqq.—SHHtA., 
ad  loc. — MuTtcker,  ttd  Hygin,  fab.,  \i7.)  \ 

PoDAROB,  one  of  tlM  Harpies,  raotbw  of  two  of  the  1 


horaw  9t  lirhllii  by  the  vwnd  Zs|>liynis.  (Hm  i 
16,  IM.— Ctftaolt  Hofntt  Escm^  <^  iec)  Tb 

uanie  implies  ^^^''flnt-'ss  of  CmI (taft  nl|^  *a 

and  ttpftif,  "nn/<.'') 
Pteaa^  tbft  tnmKtm  PliflarmaK  Tha  won '» 

celled  "  Pamntiii  p-^dn^"'  h\  Ovid.  (Mt/ ,  13. 45.) 

Paclts,  a  celebrated  portico  ^  AlheoiL  afcich  » 
reived  its  name  from  the  paiatingi  with  wbd  ilwi 
BtJorncd  {•nuKiltj  arod,  from  7:out?.of,  '* intr^tit*), 
\it  (iiorc  ancient  name  u  said  to  iiave  been  Peiaua^ 
(  US.  (Dwf.  Laert.,  VU.  Zen.—  Plm.,  Yu.  Cm^ 
The  pictures  wein  bf  Pol|goeius,  Mjcoo,  fim- 
pbilus,  and  repreauitei  tho  bstUe  between  Itintm 
c!  c!  till  Amazons,  the  coritest  at  .Marithon,  ind  ote 
achievements  of  the  Athenians,  (Pnatsn-.  1, 

7,  2S.)  Here  were  suspended  al-o  ;f  ^  tbidd*  ol  ii« 
Scionean^  of  Thrace,  and  those  of  tbe  I .«'^f tumnM 
taken  in  the  islsnd  of  Sphacteria.  (|^n««L,  I,  Ui) 
Ft  wns  in  ihi<5  portico  ili..it  Zeno  iirst  opened  bis KiiMl 
wijich  was  uence  denominated  the  **  Stw."  (Tbe 
"  school  of  tke  pordk,**  from  trrod. )  No  i«w  tkfj  15M 
citizens  of  Athene  are  aud  to  have  been  ihttnytd  b]r 
the  thirty  tyrants  in  the  I^eciie.  (Dtoe  Urii ,  i  t. 
—  fsocr.,  Areop- — £»chtn  ,  de  FaU.  1/^  ]  Colescl 
Leake  supposes  that  some  walls,  which  »r«  suits  lie 
Men  a(t  tbo  ehvieh  of  PmMgkm  PkmtrmiKm,m  h 
remains  of  this  c<  li  hratr ci  rortn.o  [T  io-^fk^ij 
A!h£nSf  p.  118. — Cramer's  Anc.  (Jitcic,  loL  i,a 
318.) 

}^(x:n'1,  a  name  common  to  both  the  Fhaeniciu*  U6 
(>rlhagtnians.  (C'on»uU  remarks  under  tbe  uuck 
PhoBnteta,  page  IfMSt,  cel.  2,  near  tbe  end ) 

PoooN,  a  name  given  to  the  harbour  of  TnaiK 
from  its  shape,  being  formed  by  a  coned  Mnp  of  htj 
which  resembled  a  beard  (:niyur):  henre  vc^  (at 
proverbial  joke,  r Aet  oetof  tit  TprnfUva,  wbich  m  ad 
dressed  to  those  whose  china  were  hut  scnti?  p«>> 
vided.  [Adas:  Qrac.  Zenob.)  This  pr.  »is  fot- 
mcrly  so  capacious  89  to  contain  a  large  Sed  We 
are  toU  by  Herodotuii  that  the  Greek  ships  wettmte- 
ed  to  a^^eiiible  there  prior  to  the  bsttk  of  SiUisii 
(si -12. — Utrab.,  273)  .At  present  it  u  stislio^.ok- 
strutted  by  satid,  and  accessible  only  to  siiuii  t)0»U. 
(Dodwell,  vol.  8,  p.  2&S  —ChandUr.  vol  2,^90- 
Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol  3.  p  266.) 

PoLA.  a  town  of  Istria,  on  the  wcstrrn  cowl,  IMI 
the  southern  extremity,  or  Promooiomun  Pohtiem 
It  atOI  ptcseiTee  its  neme  nnebanged  TndkHB  m- 
ported  it  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Co!chi»i:>  '•>*:<w! 
^£«tes  Iwd  tent  in  pursuit  of  the  Argouiiuts.  it 
came  afterwsrd  a  Roman  colony,  and  took  tbe  Btne 
of  Pictas  Julia  (P/f«y.  3.  19.— Hsia, t,  4^5* 
mrr's  Anr.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  130  ) 

PoLEMARCHiTs      Vid  Archon. 

PoiJtiiON,  I.  an  Athenian  of  good  kadf,9^» 
kb  youth  was  addicted  to  infsmoim  pleaseria  1^ 
manner  in  which  he  was  rcclaimrd  from  ht.»  licentiiwi 
course  of  hfe,  and  broti^t  under  the  dtscutliM  e^F^ 
loeophy,  affoidt  a  meoioraMe  mcample  of  me  |MMie 
eloquence  when  it  is  empl(-)\  r  f  in  the  cautt  of  ^ntst 
As  he  was  one  morning,  about  the  rt^inf  of  >^ 
retemh^  hoae  from  th^  roveU  of  the  ni^t,  chd  mi 
loose  robe,  crowned  with  a  garland.  stroi;ply  pfTtom*^ 
and  mtoxxated  with  wine,  hie  passed  by  the  «ch«»l 
Xenocraies,  and  saw  hia  enifNnded  bv  b»  ditci^' 
L  liable  to  reaist  so  fortunate  an  opportunity  of  indiH^ 
his  sportive  humour,  he  rushed,  without  cerfina«.«<* 
the  school,  and  took  his  place  amont'  the  pliiio'0|ibfr* 
Th»  whole  aaetinUj  waa  aaieniabad  at  thu  md* 
iodeeent  intreakNi.  and  all  bet  Xaooertfos  dnca«Ma 
signs  of  resentment.    Tl..  j  hilo^ophrr.  ho\vcv«.  |tfe- 
senred  the  perfect  command  of  his  countenance :  ii>o< 
with  groat  presence  of  mind,  turned  his  disceorsr  fro" 
the  subject  on  which  he  v»aa  lecturing  to  the  '^l*** 
leapcnoce  and  modeaQr»  winch  be  recoouDewkd  «p 
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m  mmiki  •trmfft  tt  ■^fOMat  aai  magy  of  %d- 

raag«,  that  Pol«inon  wis  eomtnined  to  yield  to  the 
mce  of  eonvieiion.    ImMmI  of  turning  Xcnoentos 
ud  bis  doetrino  to  ridicule,  he  became  eeanUe  of 
iki  Miy  of  bis  kmw  eondnot,  ww  JmmiUjp  ■■hwned 
«f  A*  eontemptible  fiKvre  wkieb  ba  nade  in  to  re- 
/ipectablc  an  assembly,  took  his  garland  from  bin  head, 
coQceeled  hi*  raked  arm  under  bia  cloak,  aasumed  a 
alifee  and  tboogbtfe)  aepeet,  and.  In  alievt,  naolvBd 
f-om  th.it  hour  to  relinquish  his  liccntions  pleaaures, 
ind  to  dcvole  bunaelf  to  the  pursuit  of  wiBdom.  Thua 
was  this  yatmf  man,  hf  dw  powerful  energy  of  tmih 
art?  cloqnenre,   ronvrrtcd  from  an   infaiiioas  liber- 
\\ot  to  a  reapeciablu  pinlosopher.    In  aucii  ft  audHen 
change  of  character,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  parsing 
im  OM  otiama  lo  another.   Pdemoo,  aftar  Lta  tth 
omation,  in  order  lo  bnee  up  bis  mind  to  0^  tone  of 
rigid  virtue,  constantly  praciie'  '  the  st  vrr-  ans:fn'y 
aod  most  bardr  fottitadb.   From  the  th.rtieib  jear  of 
Ma  age  to  hh  death  lie  drank  nethitig  but  water. 
^Micn  he  suffered  violent  pain,  hp  showed  no  exter- 
nal sign  of  anguish.    In  order  to  preserve  his  mind 
tmdistorbed  bf  paaaion,  be  habitsated  himself  to  speak 
in  a  uniform  tone  of  voicn,  w  ithout  elevation  or  de- 
pression.   The  austerity  o<^  his  manners,  however, 
wts  tempered  with  urbanity  and  generosity.    He  was 
liMd  of  sidilade,  and  (Wised  much  of  his  time  in  a 
pidan  near  his  schocl.    He  died  at  an  advanced 
of  consumption.    Of  the  tetteis  -f  ri  icmon  lit- 
tle IB  aaid  bv  the  aocieota,  becauae  be  strictly  adhered 
la  tba  doctnna  of  Plato.   The  dlieetion  of  ^  Aead< 
emy  devolved  upon  him  after  the  death  of  Xrnorratcs 
He  IS  said  *o  have  taught  that  the  world  is  God ;  but 
this  was.  doubtless,  according  to  the  Platonic  system, 
which  made  the  soul  of  the  world  an  inferior  divinity. 
{Dio^.  Uirri ,  4,  16  —  Suiti.,  s.  V. — Vol.  Max  ,  6.  9. 
^'       de  Fin  ,  l,  6.—Athen<tu*,  3,  p.  44.  — Sfo*. 
EcUig.  Phfs.,  I,  3.  —  En/ulitM  Hiat.  of  P kilos.,  vol. 
1,  p.  347.  seq.) — II.  A  son  of  Zeno  of  Apamea,  made 
king  of  Pontus  by  Antony,  after  the  latter  had  de- 
paicd  Danus,  aoa  of  Pbamacea.   (Appiant  Bell,  Ct«., 
&  7S.)   Thfa  person,  who  had  tba  art  to  ingiatiata 
hiiiistlf  ;ilike  with  Antony.  .Augustus,  and  Agrippa, 
was  made  king  of  that  eastern  part  of  Pontus,  named 
Memoniaca*  afkar  him    He  was  killed  in  an  expe- 
dition ai^^;iinst  some  barbarians  of  Siridicc,  near  the 
Palus  MkuIis  ;  but  his  widow,  Pyihodoris,  was  rei^- 
iagf  in  his  stead  at  thn  time  that  Straho  wrote  his  Gc- 
oeraphy.     (Slrab  ,  556,  578.— Dio  Cms.,  53,  35  — 
li.,  54,  24.) — III.  Son  and  successor  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Caligula,  and 
had  hU  dommioua  afterward  enlarged  bj  Claodioa 
with  a  ptfirtion  of  Giticia.   Naro  eventnatly  eonvarted 
Pontos  iuio  a  Koman  province.    (Suet.,  Vit.  Nrr.,  IS. 
—Crurtui,  ad  /oe.)— I V.  Antonius,  a  celebrated  soph- 
isit  and  public  spaahar,  in  the  second  centtiry  of  our 
era.    He  was  a  native  of  Laudicca  on  the  Lycus,  and 
of  a  consular  family,  and  vva^  held  tn  high  esteem  by 
Unjan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius.    Polemon  tpcnt 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Smyrna,  where  he  opcnc-d 
a  school  of  rhetoric,  and  wa.s  sent  on  several  occasiotis 
as  ambassador  to  Hadrian     He  accumulated  a  large 
A)rt4ine  by  his  oratorical  talents,  bat  made  manj  ene- 
mies by  his  exeeaeive  hdiijiiitineae.    He  herame  a 
great  sufferer  by  the  gout,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-<i» 
raan,  having  become  disgusted  with  life  on  account 
af  the  tortarea  to  which  his  comptamt  auhjeeted  him, 
he  relorned  to  his  ndtive  citv,  entered  the  tomb  of  liis 
familj,  which  he  caused  to  be  closed  upon  him,  and 
tbera  ended  bti  exiatenca.   We  have  remaining  of  his 
works  oaHf  two  declamations  or  oratorical  exercises, 
entitled   '*  Pkneral  Discuuma"  {'F.rtird^toi  Xoyot). 
They  are  discourses  feigned  to  have  been  delivered 
in  honour  of  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  by  their  own 
fathers.    The  Emperor  Marcus  Aareliua,  in  a  latter  to 
hini  aa  n  wiitar  of  ahUi^y  but  laaa 


pleasing  than  inatraetive.  fJhMtf.*  Mig.,  p.  00,  «L 
Niebukr.)  The  httle  that  we  possess  of  the  wTitings 
of  Polemon  neither  anthorixee  us  to  adhere  to  thu 
opinion  nor  to  contradict  it  It  ia  trae,  bowwar,  that 
the  two  daohunations  which  have  leacbed  us  are  wrf^ 
tan  m  a  yiganm  style,  but  ar»  devoid  of  elegance,  h 
was  principally,  too,  for  his  strength  and  vehemence 
that  tba  ancients  held  Polemon  In  oateem,  and  called 
him  **<*t  Tmwipet  of  Olympus**  (26Xirryi  'OXuftiruh 
K^).  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  studied  anrl  i;a,t<i|tt(I 
hiin.  The  bb»t  edition  of  the  two  declamations  of 
Polemon  is  that  of  Orellios,  Ltps.,1819,  8vo.  (SdUU^ 
HtMt.  Lit  Gr  ,  vol  4,  p,  226,  geq  )  —  V.  Sornamcd 
Periegetes,  li?ed  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Eptpha- 
nes,  abont  300  B  C.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Panvtius,  and  wrote  a  "  History  of  Ortect^' 
'EAA^vtirdf)  in  eleven  books,  wherein  he  carefally  ob- 
served chronology  This  work  is  lost.  Atheraeua 
cites  many  other  productions  of  Polenionf  **  tkn 
Acropolis  of  AAeii^**  On  PmtOmgt  la  le  seen 
at  Siryon*  (Plutarch  has  borrowed  from  the  lattt r  an 
anecdote,  which  he  gives  in  bia  Life  of  Araius),  *'  On 
Iiucrtptiont.**  dt«.  Potemon  appaaia  also  as  a  geo> 
graphical  writer.  He  compo.«:ca  a  '*  Description  of 
the  Earth"  {Koofiihij  lltpi^yTjaii),  vshciicc  he  obtained 
tl»  surname  of  Periegetes  (flept^y^r^f).  He  wrote 
also  a  Description  of  Ilium'*  (Tlepi^)n^ai^  'IXiov), 
and.  under  the  title  of  Kriaeic,  a  work  on  the  origin 
of  ihc  ciiicit  of  Phocis,  Poiitus,  dec.  All  these  are 
lost.  Stiabo  and  the  scboliaata  cite  another  woifc  of 
FolatnenV  written  against  Eraieethenes,  in  whtebthe 
latter  w,is  jcciised  of  never  havintj  seen  Athena. 
(Schm,  Hitl.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p  323.  — /<<.  tb.,  vol. 
3,  p.  380.— Jit.  ift.,  vol.  4,  p.  S3.)^VI.  A  writer  on 
Physiognomy,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  pnpi!  of 
Xenocraies  mentioned  above  (No.  I.).  He  composed 
a  '*jlfamMilijfPAysio|'nomy,"  entitled  ^vaioyvufiiKOt, 
or  'h)ewyv<jfitKuv  *Eyxetptitov.  It  was  published 
by  Peniscus  at  the  end  of  his  iGlian,  Rom.,  1545, 
4to,  and  is  also  contained  in  tho  collection  of  Franz, 
"  Scr^orta  Fhjfnognomia  Vetera,"  AU^^.,  1780, 
8to. 

PolimonTdx,  a  city  or.\8ia  Minor,  on  the  coast  ol 
Pontus,  situate,  according  to  Pliny  (6, 4),  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  Amisna.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Polemon.  the  son  of  Zeno,  its  foiinder.  This 
place  ia  not  mentioned  by  Slrabo,  and  therefore  was 
probably  founded  after  his  time  ;  but  it  is  noticed  by 
Ptolemy  ;  and  in  the  Table  Itinerary  it  is  marked  as  a 
place  of  consequence.  Mannert  Is  inclined  to  think 
that  Polemoniuin  was  luiih  on  the  <ite  of  an  earlier 
place  called  Side.  The  modern  name  ia  aaid  to  be 
VatiM  or  Patta,  which  reminda  us  of  the  ancient  Ibr- 
;  1  L  n  of  Pi.aii>ane,  i!iit  otu  n  rttood  about  ten  Stadia  to 
ihe  west.  {Arnan^  PcrtpL  Mar.  Eux.,  p.  17. — Per- 
ipl.  Anon.,  p.  4.— Jfamurt,  Oeogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  S,  p. 
439.) 

PolIas  (IIoXiuc),  &  surname  of  Minerva,  as  the  pro- 
tectress of  cities.  This  name  was  particularly  applied 
lo  her  in  Athens,  and  indicated  the  original  Minerva 
of  Athens,  the  Minerva  who  had  contested  the  boiI  of 
Attica  with  Neptune,  and  had  triumphed  in  the  con* 
lest.  She  was,  iberafurc,  the  original  proleclreaa  of 
the  Acropolie  and  the  ritv ;  to  her  the  embroidered 
Pcplua  at  the  festival  of  the  Panathcnsa  was  dedica- 
ted ;  it  was  to  her  temple  that  Orestes  came  as  a  sup- 
pliant from  Delphi,  wlien  he  fled  from  the  Eumenidet , 
iiefitre  her  statue  burtird  the  pofden  lamp,  both  night 
and  day,  which  was  fed  wtih  oil  only  once  a  year ,  the 
sacred  serpent,  the  guardian  of  the  Aciopofit,  dwelt 
here  ,  h«*re  was  the  silver-footed  throne,  on  which 
Xerxes  sat  when  ho  viewed  the  battle  of  Salamia; 
and  here,  too,  was  the  sword  of  Mardonius,  the  Pei^ 
sian  general  ai  Platan. — The  temple  of  Minerva  FoliM 
wia  nnder  tba  aana  roof  widitba  Enebtbeam,  tba  two 
fbrming  an  entire  hniUing,  of  wbicb  the  eastern  div» 
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too  was  cooi«ctmted  to  the  worthiD  of  the  godden ; 
and  tho  wMtanit  bielndrng  the  MMuam  and  Motbem 

porticocfl,  was  sacred  to  the  deified  daogbler  of  Ce- 
uopa,  (be  Djmph  Pandrosus.  Oa  the  same  aite  had 
fwevionaly  itoM  the  tample  of  Erechtheus ;  and  from 

this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  his 
altar  stiil  reniiiinetl,  ihe  entire  building  retained  the 
DMMOf  the  Erechtheum.  Wiihin  the  sacred  eoclo- 
aOn  wen  premored  tkt  holiest  objaeta  of  Athenian 
vcnaratioti,  among  whish  (tie  most  preeioui  were  the 
wlive  of  Minerva  and  the  fountain  of  Neptune,  both 
of  which  sprang  op  at  the  bidding  of  those  divinuies, 
whtn  there  waa  oooMMioo  among  the  goda  oooeeming 
the  (juardiansliip  of  Athens.  Here,  too,  was  the  old- 
est and  most  deeply-Tcnerated  of  the  slalues  of  Uie 
Athenian  goddess  ;  a  figure  carved  in  olivc-wood,  but 
of  rb  the  lei;tiid  atJirn-r  i  that  it  had  fallen  from 
hdvtii.  {Woidsworlk^s  (jiticc.  p.  ML — Slunrt's 
Anttquitiet  of  Atkent,  p.  37,  Lond.,  1837,  12mo.) 
Miillar  has  written  an  inteieatutg  work  on  the  Temple 
taA  Worship  of  Minerva  Ftolias,  under  the  follow  ing 
title;  "  Minrrvce  PuHaJis  Sacra  rt  Mdem  in  arce 
Atkenarum  lUuMramt  C.  O.  MidUr,'*  Gotting.,  1820, 
4to. 

PoLiORi  KTES  (no?AopKt)r^(\  " lh(  bcsirger  of  cit- 
us,"  a.  suniame  given  to  Demetrius,  son  of  AnUgonus. 
(Fid.  Demetrius  I.) 

PiilItk*,  I  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed  by 
Pyrihus  HI  his  lathers  presence.  {Virg.,  ^n.,  2, 
626  )  '  II  His  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  fol> 
lowed  Mnea*  into  Italy,  and  was  one  of  the  fineodaof 
young  Aacanitts.    ( Virg.,  5,  664.) 

PoLLA  ARGBtnrAtu,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Iinean. 
(Kid.  Lucanus.) 

Poi.t.airr!A,  a  town  of  L%tiria«  eoutheaat  of  Alba 
Pompeia.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  is  chiefty  col- 
»bra»ed  for  its  wool.  (Plin  ,  8,  iS.  —  Coium.,  7,  3. 
^8il.  Ital.,  8,  699.)  A  battle  vv^is  fought  io  ita  vi- 
(inity  between  Stilico  and  the  (loth^i,  the  success  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  verj  doubtful.  [Orot., 
?,  37.)  But  Claudian  speaks  of  ii  as  the  greatest  tri- 
Moph  of  his  hero.  {Dt  Beli,  Oet.^  606.)  The  mod- 
■ttt  village  of  Pattnxa  atanda  near  the  atte  of  the  an* 
«.ientcitY.    {Cramer's  A nc  Italy,  yo\.  I,  p  "if?  ) 

PoLi.io,  I.  C.  Asinius,  a  Koman  consul  in  the  time 
of  Auguatna,  who,  though  of  humble  birth,  vnt  one 
of  thf  most  remarkable  men  and  most  distinguished 
patrona  ut  literature  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived : 
end  whan  we  conaidaf  the  orilliant  part  which  be  acted 
as  a  military  commander,  politician,  and  man  of  let- 
ters, It  is  f  ii:gular  we  have  so  few  remains  of  his  wri- 
linjjs,  and  !*uc  h  brief  records  of  his  actions.  Pollio 
was  bom  in  tba  C76th  year  of  the  city,  and  be  bad, 
consequently,  raaebed  the  age  of  thirty  before  the  Itber' 
ties  of  his  country  were  snbvertf  il.  D'.irinn;  the  times 
of  the  republic,  be  so  well  |>erformcd  the  parts  of  a  cit- 
izen and  patriot,  that  in  one  of  Ciccro*f  lettera  he  ia 
classed  \Mth  C.^to  for  his  love  (jf  bhfrtv  nnd  virtue. 
But  m  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct  he  olfendeJ  some 
of  the  partisans  of  Pompajt  and  was  forced,  as  he  af- 
lerwara  alleged,  to  espouse  the  psrt  of  Cesar,  in 
order  to  shield  himself  from  their  resentment.  {Cic, 
Ep  ad  Fiiri  ,  10,  31  )  He  bi  r.imc  a  favourite  officer 
of  Julius  CsBsar,  whom  he  sorved  with  inviolable  fidel- 
ity, and  ever  entertained  for  hun  the  moat  devoted  at- 
tachment. A  short  while  liefore  the  dictator's  death, 
he  was  sent  to  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
aimy,  to  crush  the  party  which  Sextos  Pompey  had 
recently  formed  in  that  province  ;  but  he  was  not  very 
succcsisfut  in  his  prosecution  of  this  warfare.  (Dw 
Cats.,  45.)  After  Ihe  assassination  of  Cesar,  he  of- 
fered his  armj  and  aerviccs  to  the  senate  ;  and,  in  his 
letters  to  Cicero,  made  the  strongest  professions  of  love 
of  Ubcriy  and  zeal  for  the  commonwealth,  declaring 
that  be  would  neither  deeerl  nor  survive  the  repabUc. 
t Cte.,  1^  ad  Fam.t  lOt  88.)  The  hypocrisy  (tf  theae 
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pioteatationa  waa  evinced  alaostaaaoaoutitalcttib 
u  whidi  they  worn  coMained  had  mehed  the  capiul 


for  his  old  fellow -soldier,  Antony,  having  reirctud  ntt 
G^aul  after  his  defeat  at  Modeoa,  PoUio  jwoedhB 
from  Spain  with  all  the  troops  be  comouitded.  Bt 
farther  contrived  to  disunite  the  fickle  T'iIdcj*  froci 
his  colleague  Decmius  Brutus,  aod  to  btu^  hm  am 
vrtdi  hie  anqr,  Io  the  oneoiiea  of  the  republic.  Bj 
theae  measures  be  oomnboted  mote,  ptik;,;.  i^i 
any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  to  extinguish  ill 
of  the  restoration  of  the  commonvseallb,  sod  to  tbiav 
the  whole  power  of  the  atata  ioto  the  hands  o(  lbs  i» 
iimvtfate.  Having  thua  been  chiefly  instwBnatd  ii 
ruining  the  cause  of  liberty,  that  proud  sp.ril  of  Utfioa 
or  fcTocm,  as  Tacitus  calls  it,  which  i*i  iflowud  »• 
sumed,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Alrwm  Uettt^ 
which  atoc<!  n:'.  '.lie  .\vciuiric  Hill,  muti  hare  beta 
looked  on  as  a  larcci  by  hi»  feiklw•clllu.■iu^  aui  tm  btti 
consideied  bgr  posterity  aa  little  batter  than  uafMMit 
Pollio  was  present  at  the  formation  of  the  tnoniinM 
which  took  place  in  a  small  island  of  llie  Reeo,  i 
slrtam  that  passes  near  Bologiu  oiru  jacn- 

ficea  of  frienda  and  relatives  tneu  nude  bj  tk  betds 
of  political  parties,  Pollio  gave  up  faia  em  hlilwi*n' 

law  to  the  rcbcntment  of  his  new  a«*oci»l< s.  He  it 
said,  however,  lo  have  repressed  by  his  ablL^iity  aant 
disorders  of  the  times,  and  to  have  mitigated,  to  fu 
as  was  in  his  power,  the  cruelly  of  the  irumnrs  In 
the  year  713,  which  was  that  of  Lis       coutoUhip,  a 
quarrel  having  arisen  between  Augustus  and  Lacios 
Antoniua,  the  brathar  of  the  thomviL  eooceniiit  lie 
settlement  of  the  veterana  in  the  lands  allottsd  On, 
Polho  occupied  the  north  of  Iialy  far  '.he  .\r;.oi  ii 
party.    His  spirit  aud  valour  had  act^uued  ium  inch 
reputation  among  the  eoldieiy,  that,  while  bh  iiiMt 
.Munatiiis  Plancus,  thou^  of  hight-r  birth  ni  rsri, 
was  deserted  by  his  troops,  PoUia  was  ci^jMi  ia 
make  bead  against  Agrippa  and  Augustus  «iih  dM 
less  than  seven  Irpions,  and  to  rcta:n  the  whole  of  tbt 
V'ciieUan  territory  m  liie  mtertiU  cf  .Antony  Uiw* 
der  to  subsist  his  forces,  he  laid  heavy  cocu  b  ■.;  ' 
on  the  towns,  and  exacted  them  with  Uw  ttUnott  lU- 
oor.    The  Paduans,  in  particular,  wbe  hid  Imb  w 
ways  au.irh(  d  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  'be  republic, 
fttnartcd  severely  under  his  displeasure  and  innc« 
He  stripped  their  city  of  everything  valuable,  wbttber 
public  ur  private,  and  proclaimed  a  reward  to  the 
slave  who  should  discover  the  conceauncni  of  ins 
msstar.   The  contest  between  Lncins  Antomm  zi^d 
Augustus  was  followed  hv  the  treaty  of  Bnuiiiii»(Bi 
by  which  a  new  division  of  the  empire  was  niii!enBOa| 
the  triumvirs  ;  and,  according  to  this  di^ir  t  ^  n.  tie 
province  of  I]4bnatia  waa  included  in  the  dejpvtn<s| 
of  the  empire  allotted  to  Mare  Antony.  TUs  lagg^ 
country,  not  vti  Lornpletely  .'^ubdrtJ  hv  tV;e  Rouujw. 
had  bean  constantly  in  the  view  of  PoUio  wW«  t« 
eoomanded  on  the  northeaet  eoaat  of  Italy.  Amk 
sacre  committed  by  the  natives  on  a  P^man  cwsaj 
furnud  a  pretext  for  Us  invasion.    ^Vuh  .he  cow** 
of  Antony,  if  not  by  hie  ojqwoaa  orders,  P  iiio  \ti  tkt 
army,  which  ho  had  now  commanded  for  five  jfStn 
to  quell  the  in.snrrection.     lie  quickly  dijpened  th 
tumultuary  bodies  of  natives  which  had  asKmWK 
to  oppoae  him;  took  their  capital,  Salons  (now  Sf«- 
latro),  and  returned  triumphant  to  Rome. 
umph  closed  his  inilit.uy  nnd  political  career.  Tat 
cause  of  Antony,  which  Pollio  had  supported  l>ff!a 
his  able  conduct  and  the  reputation  of  his  ni^t.  nii 
now  s\iiik  so  low  in  Ttalv.  that  i;      i!J  i.o  lcK-;tf  « 
maiuliiined  against  his  rival  with  aay  ugard  tou't^y- 
interest,  or  character.    He  declined  however,  v  "o>- 
low  Augustus  to  the  battle  of  .-Vctium;  and  to^*f^ 
licitations  which  were  used  vviih  the  view  of  iBW*! 
him  actually  to  csjjouse  his  interests,  Poliio  tj  Mid'« 
have  replied.  "Mea  io  Antonium  mawra  merit*  *-c: 
illiua  in  me  beneScia  notiora ;  itaioe  dtsenouaf  n» 
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iro  mc  eublraaam,  cl  cio  pr*  da  vicioria  "      tell.  Pa- 
ttK^  2, 66.)  From  Uu»  yuiod  ttll  bw  d«Aih  ^ . vluch  iup- 
pm^  ii  bia  TttteulMi  Till*  in  765  U.C.,  wIwb  Iw  h*A 
mcbed  ibc  age  of  eighu )  l'u!Iio  w  iilnln:  w  almosi  culirt- 
!y  from  puUl<c  itHMiA.   ilo       n4iuralty  ol  a  bold,  nasu- 
aMBg.aDdoverbe«ruig  toinpor;  lwaflfeet*cl  atlem  ptedi- 
lectjoii  lor  ilic  fomis  aiiJ  manners  of  the  ancient  rcjmb- 
bc,  tiid,  oavmg  ouioavcd  uit  tuonoous  fuiluue  durtng 
tba  profcnptiotu,  be  never  suughl  to  ingratiate  bimself 
mak  Aflfuatua,   Ac«i»nitiigly,  though  to«  waa  rc»pect- 
•i  awl  aattenad,  he  waa  not  beloved  1^  ibe  emperor 
Dunogthc  cuiUcnt  vvi;h  Lucius  Anloniu^,  acvt  idl  sni;^- 
iagapignms  were  directed  ugaioal  bitn  by  Au|tU8tua. 
PSlie  traa  well  lible  to  retort^  but  he  did  not  cbooae, 
uhe  himself  expressed  it,  "  in  euiu  acriUire  qui  potest 
proacnliere.*'    {Macrob.,  i>a(urn.,  2,  A.)    His  neutral- 
Hydttniig  the  war  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though 
peruiitted  by  Augustus,  would  iiltlo  teud  to  conciliate 
tiu  favour ;  and  that  prince  saw  around  hitn  so  nuay 
abie  ministers  who  had  uniformly  supported  his  inter- 
mu,  ikK  be  bed  no  occaaioa  to  require  the  aasistancc 
«  eonael  of  PoUio.  Whh  the  ezceptioo,  therefore,  of 
occsuonatly  pleadiug  in  the  Furum,  PoUto  devoted  all 
iw  uae  to  literary  composilton  and  the  protection  of 
lit«arf  men.    No  Romaa  of  that  period  was  more  ca- 
ptble  of  enjoying  retirement  with  dignity,  or  relishing  it 
witb  tatte.    He  posi>ciwt.d  everyliimg  which  could  ren- 
der iiis  retreat  delightful  :  an  excellent  education,  distin- 
tmkti  talenta,  alinowlcdgc  of  mankind,  and  a  splen- 
M  fortune.    To  all  the  strength  and  solidity  of  under- 
iUndtog  requisite  lo  give  hiiu  weight  in  the  serious  or 
■HMnaet  a&ira  oT  liioi  be  ooited  the  most  lively  and 
4piBdrie  vein  of  wit  end  pleaaantry.    His  genius  and 
tquirt'inrtits  enabled  him  hkcwise  to  shine  in  the 
asUest  braocbaa  of  pohte  literature :  poeti>,  elo- 
queoce,  and  bialOry,  in  which  last  department  Seneca 
mivts  his  style  to  ihat  of  Livy.    He  bsd,  no  doubt, 
c&iciuaiiy  improved  ihe  opportujiiiies  which  the  limes 
ifmUd,  of  enriching  himself  at  the  coat  of  c  liiers  , 
iimI  do  one  had  profiled  more  by  the  forfeited  estates 
doring  th«  period  of  the  proscriptions  ;  hot  it  thoald 
so;  be  lorgutien,  that  whatever  fortune  he  amassed 
aai  coovextcd  to  the  most  laudable  purposes :  the 
fMDuion  of  •  poblie  library,  the  coMeelion  of  the  moat 
WIS  sent  productions  of  art,  and  <he  encouragement  of 
leiraing  and  literary  men.    P»iny,  in  his  Natural  His- 
my,  iaforma  us,  tbiat  Pollic  was  the  first  person  who 
ertcted  a  pablic  library  »t  Rome.    It  waa  ntaced  in  the 
VKiDiiy  of  the  Ainum  LUftrtatU,  which  he  bad  eon> 
•irected  on  the  Avcnline  Hill ;  and  the  cxf  LUf  t  of  the 
rmMftiinim*  «raa  defrayed  from  the  spoUs  ol  conquer- 
aoeniae  (7«  30;  95,  2).    From  the  same  author 
mt        an  account  of  bis  fine  collectirin  of  statues 
bj  i^xiulea  anil  other  masters  (34,  5),  which  h< 
ene  etuemely  desiroaa  abooid  be  publicly  aeeo  and 
commended.    Among  the  labours  of  Praxiteles  sre 
i&eotiOMd  a  Silenua,  an  Apollo,  a  Neptune,  and  a  Ve- 
nus.  The  apecimens  of  the  works  of  other  artists  cx- 
kibued  1^  Centaun  cariyioig  off  the  Nymphs,  by  Ar- 
cAesiiss;  Jupiter,  aQmamed  Hospiulis,  by  Pamphilus, 
1  scholar  of  Praxiteles  ;  a  titling  Vt  st.i ;  and,  finally, 
Zeihus,  Ampbiun,  and  Dtice,  fiisleiied  by  a  cord  to  the 
bull,  all  Amned  out  of  one  btonc,  and  brought  from 
Kr.udes  by  the  direction  of  Pullio.    Still  more  i;.'>eful 
and  praiMwortby  was  the  palionsgc  which  he  extended 
to  am  of  geniaa.    In  youth,  bis  character  and  con 
VSfsattODal  ulents  had  rendered  hiui  a  favourite  with< 
iIm  master-spirits  of  Rome:  Ca.>«ar,  Calvus,  and  Ca- 
uIi'ua,who  six>ne  in  Iuh  earlier  years ;  and  in  more  ad- 


vaacad  life,  he  in  turn  favoured  and  protected  Vtrctl 
*Bi  Henee,  whose  eotogiea  are  atill  the  baate  of  hia 

f»me.  rollia  coinmaiiJed  in  the  district  wliere  tlic 
iarnof  Virgil  lay  ;  and  at  the  divitiou  ot  lands  ainoag 
ihi  aoldiery,  was  of  aervicc  to  him  in  procuring  the 
.'^?".or2t!on  of  h.s  property.  That  distinguished  poet 
vomposed  hia  eclogueis  U  is  said,  by  tne  advice  of 
7  A 


Pollio ;  and  in  the  fourth  of  the  number  tie  has  oeau 
tifuUy  teatified  bia  gratitude  for  ibe  frieodsbip  and  pio> 
tectioB  which  had  licen  extended  to  him.   The  odea 

of  Horaec  sho.v  the  familiarity  wl  !i  MiL^i^tid  be- 
tween the  poet  and  his  patron  ;  the  farmer  ventures  to 
give  the  latter  advice  concerning  'Jie  hiatoij  of  the 
civil  wars,  on  which  he  was  then  ciiir.igtd  ;  and  to 
warn  him  of  the  danger  to  which  lit  iiiigui  be  txi»osed 
by  treating  such  a  subject.  Timagenes,  the  rhctort- 
cian  and  historian,  apeat  his  old  i(ge  in  the  houae  of 
Pollio ;  though  be  hw  ineorted  the  dtapleaanre  of  An- 

gusli;s  by  ^omc  hitler  raillery  and  sjrcasin.s  direrted 
against  the  imperial  family.  Bui,  while  PoUio  pro> 
tected  learned  men,  he  aeems  to  have  been  a  aevere, 
and,  according  tj  some,  a  capricious  critic,  on  ifie  wri- 
tings both  of  hjs  own  con  temporaries  and  of  authors 
who  had  inmediBiely  preceded  hiin.  He  wax  cnvioua 
of  ihe  reputation  of  Cicero,  and  expressed  himself  with 
severity  on  the  blemishes  of  his  style  {Seneca,  Sua*., 
6. — Quint.,  Jrut.  Oral.,  12,  1):  he  called  in  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  facta  related  in  Cesar'a  Commcn- 
larics  (Sue/cm.,  it  lUusl.  Grammat.)  ;  and  he  diaeov* 
ered  provincial  expressions  in  the  noble  hi->tor/  of 
Liry.  (Quia/.,  Inst.  Oral.,  1,  5.)  His  jcaloua  love 
of  praiee  end  apirit  of  competition  led  hiro  to  intro' 
ducc  one  cu.stoin  winch  probahly  proved  injurious  lo 
poetry  :  the  fa^hiun  of  an  author  leadmg  his  produc* 
tions  ai  private  meetings  of  the  most  learned  and  W 
fined  of  his  rontomporahes.  Theae  recitations,  aa 
they  were  called,  led  to  the  deaire  of  writing  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  and  w  ere  less  calculated  to  improve  the 
parity  of  taste  than  lo  engender  ostentatious  display. 
{D»ihp^$  Roman  LUeratwrtf  vol.  3,  p.  45,  seqq.)- 
II.  Vedius.    (Vid.  Pausilypus.) 

PoLtux,  1  (in  Greek  lloXvMhr^r)  a  &on  ;f  Jupiter 
by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndarus.  He  was  brother  to 
Caator.  (Firf.  Castor.) — II.  (or  llu?vi^n  Kijr)  Julius, 
a  native  of  Naucralis,  in  Egypt,  wiio  tlounsi^ed  about 
nf)  .A  .D  ,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Com* 
modus.  He  followed,  it  would  aeem,  the  profession 
of  aopluat  at  Athena,  and  acquired  ao  much  reputation 
there,  that  ihe  Emperor  Marcus  Aurclius  hitni.-«ted  hini 
with  the  education  of  his  son  ;  but  the  iostruciious  of 
the  preceptor  were  unable  to  corrMt  the  vicious  pro- 

fensities  nl'  'he  pupil.  It  has  been  istjpposed  that 
<iician  mUiKJeJ  to  ridicule  Pollux  m  his  Lexiphatut 
aiid  Rheloruin  Praceptor  (Tj/to/mjv  6i6daKa?~o(),  but 
Heinsterhusius  has  undertaken  to  disprove  tliiv,  in  the 
prebce  to  his  edition  of  the  Ononidsticon.  The 
strongest  argument  adduced  by  him  against  this  sup- 
position, which  reau  on  the  teatimony  of  one  of  the 
schotiaaia.  ia  that  aueh  a  aatire  would  be  anjnvt.  Tb» 
I  principal  work  of  Pollux,  and  the  only  one  that  re- 
I  inauis  to  us,  la,  eiuiiled  'OvoftaarikOv  Otumtasli- 
run")  'Die  following  ia  the  explanation  which  Hem 
^terh^siu8  gives  of  this  title.  "  Onoma.<!hcorum  ma 
nif«  c*t  commoda  rebus  nomtna  mponerc,  d  docert 
fuiku  werUt  nhritr*  puuUm  ct  Jtorente  ele^atOm 
rem  unam  dengnnre  pattimut :  non  enim  in  Onomiu- 
licis  unquam  propria  quodam  loco  de  tocum  diffieiUi' 
moruin  mlcrprdatione  agtbatur,  ted  quo  pacta  prO' 
prxi*  ret  quavt*  tl  plurwtt  inrigmn  po$$et  terhu." 
— Pollnz  doea  not,  like  other  lesieoffrtphera.  Mbw 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  ;  he  has  divided  hi^  work 
inio  nine  books,  according  lo  the  mal'.ers  of  wnich  be 
iri  a'.»,  or,  tether,  he  has  united  nine  separate  worfce 
under  the  general  title  of  "  O'lrvidjtieon.^'  These 
nine  producUons  would  seem  to  have  been  published 
originally  in  a  separate  and  consecutive  order,  from 
the  ciicamatance  of  their  each  having  a  preface  or  ded- 
ication, addreaaed  to  the  Emperor  Commodus.  The 
Mjbjects  of  the  nine  books  are  as  follows  :  J  Of  (  ioda, 
Kings,  Swtflnesa  and  Slowness,  Dyeiiw,  Commerce 
and  the  Mechanic  ArU,  FertiKty  end  Sterility,  Sa^ 
sons,  Houses,  Ships,  things  relating  to  War,  Horaee, 
Agriculture,  the  component  parte  of  a  Plo^^  tboae  « 
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1  t?h»riot,  B*efi — 2.  Of  the  Age  of  Men;  of  what  pre- l  iher  the  lessons  of  civil  and  polilicil  vntim.  Hi 


cedes  and  follows  Birih ;  of  the  Members  of  the  Human 
Frame ;  of  the  Extemil  and  Internal  Parts  of  the  Body. 
— 3.  Of  the  Tviou*  wUtion*  b«iween  the  Membet*  of  a 
Family  or  b  City*,  of  FMend*,  Conifer^,  L<»f«;  of  the 

Rcliuon  hftwecii  Master  and  Slave ;  of  Metals,  Trav- 
•ia.  Roads ;  of  (iayet;  and  Sadnen ;  of  Happiness ; 
of  Rivon ;  of  iho  AvtrieUrat,  die  IndtMrievi,  umI  the 

Idle;  of  Buying  and  Selling,  A:c— 4.  Of  the  Sciences. 
— 5  Of  the  Chase,  Animals,  vtc— 6.  Of  Repasts  ;  of 
various  Crimes,  dte. — 7.  Of  various  Arts  and  Trades. 
—8,  Of  .Tiu«ilirp.  and  the  public  Administration  of  it. 
— 9.  Of  CiUcs,  Edifices,  Games,  &c. — 10.  Of  Vases, 
Utensils,  ice. — The  value  of  the  work,  for  acquiring 
not  only  a  knowlodgo  of  Uraek  tennt,  bot  alao  of  anti- 
quitiea,  ia  eoncededby  all  Tke  tntereal,  moraover,  is 
considerably  increased  by  the  citatiotis  from  authors 
arbose  works  are  lost.   Julius  Pollux  composed  many 
ottter  fsorka  that  havo  not  coom  down  to  os,  each  aa 
DisscTtQtiiinx  {^taXc^tt^)  and  Declamations  (M/^?-/- 
Tat)i  and  among  these  are  mentioned  a  discourse  pro- 
wraneed  on  tbo  oecaaion  of  the  marriage  of  ConiilDO- 
dus,  an  eloge  on  Rome,  and  an  accusation  of  Socrates. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Onomaslicon  is  that  of  Hcm- 
sterhusius,  Amst.,  1706,  fol.    There  is  a  later  one  by 
W.  Dindorft  Latt.,  1824, 5  vola.,  in  6  pana,  conUm- 
tng  the  notes  of  formoir  editora.— lit.  An  oeelesiaati* 
cat  writer  in  the  ninth  century,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  author  of  the  Onomasticon.    He  compiled  a 
clKnMiol<^.  wkieh  eoiiiiii«neoa  with  the  crebtion .  The 
author  calls  it  'Inmpia  ivjtK-^  {"a  jhi/gical  ftistory'*), 
because  bis  work  enlarges  greatly  rtispecting  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.    It  is  rather,  however,  an  ecclesias- 
tical than  a  political  history.    The  best  edition  is  iLat 
.of  Haidl,  Monack  ,  1792,  8to.    Hardt  supposed  thai 
tiiis  work  was  just  newly  d  scovrred  ;  but  the  Abb6 
MoretU  haa  proved  diat  tbta  ia  the  same  work  with  that 
wtitled  fTiftorU  Satra  ab  orhtamiUoad  VaknHma- 
nwn  ct  V,i!ntteni  Imp.  a  Biancono,  Bonon.,  1779,  fo!. 
tPokYJSMUS,  I.  a  native  of  Lampsacus,  and  one  of 
■  lhe.friead*«f  Epietmie.    He  had  attended  pr>  viously 
to mithcmatir.il  ttudirs     {dr.,  ,k  Fr.-i  .  1.  C,  ) — 11.  A 
nauva  of  8«rdi^,  a  sophist  m  the  time  of  Juliuii  Cesar, 
aodairho  is  thought  to  have  taken  his  praenomen  (Ju- 
'.jugVfroin  the  family  that  protected  him.    Wo  have 
four  epigrams  by  him  remaining. — III.  A  native  of 
Macedonia,  a  rhetorician  or  advocate,  who  flourished 
about  the  mtddle  of  the  aacond  century  of  our  era.  He 
published  a  work  entitled  y^r^xiri;-^  j)ftartKa  (*♦  Military 
S'"it"i'-ins'').  in  ri^ht  Looks,  of  which  the  sixth  and 
.  aeveuth  axe  imperfect.    This  work,  addressed  to  Mar- 
coa  Avralsaa  and  Lnciua  Vems,  during  their  campaign 
against  the  Parlhinn?!,  is  of  lilth-  value  to  mi*!t;)ry  mm. 
but  not  without  interest  in  an  hislKiicdl  poiiU  of  vicvv. 
It  is  well  wrilteo,  thoagh  rather  affected,  and  too  much 
lo  ul.  d  w  iti:  ornament.    Polyienns  has  been  justly  cen- 
sured for  aduiiiting  into  his  list  of  stratagems  instan- 
eea  of  tieachery  and  perfidy  unworthy  of  warriors,  nid 
andcaerring  of  being  regarded  as  rtuea  de  guerre.  He 
is  inexcusable  on  another  point :  he  mntilatea  and  dis- 
hc  w  ishes  to  convert  even,-  milit.Try  oprr; 


played  a  distmguisbed  part  m  the  history  of  hucooabj 
as  ambassador  to  the  Roman  genenls,  and  u  a  co» 
mander  of  the  AebMH  cavaln.  At  the  ajp  of  ihw 
15  years  he  vraa  aelected  \j  in  fiidier  to  ]om  an  m- 

bassy  to  Egypt,  "ncli.  however,  was  not  »ent  .Anln 
age  of  40  years  he  was  carried  as  a  boitage  to  Rmt, 
and  coDtRraedlberefor^apaeeeflTTaMa.  1bte> 

came  the  friend,  the  adviser,  and  the  companion  in  um 
of  the  younger  Scipio.    In  order  to  collect  autcnati 
for  his  great  h:stor:c»l  work,  which  >a aow fwjmd, 
he  travelled  into  Gaul,  Spain,  and  even  trarmfd  i  ^ 
of  the  Atlantic.    Scipio  gave  bim  access  to  ibe  rep- 
ters  or  recmda  known  by  the  name  of  Ithri  ecaissla^ 
which  were  pfetenred  in  the  temple  of  JapiterCapii» 
linos,  as  well  aa  to  other  historic  momnnetrts.  Oelii 
return  to  Greece,  after  the  decree  of  the  senate  wkci 
granted  the  Achtean  hostages  permissiao  to  letsa  M 
tbev  homes,  he  proved  of  gieat  aerviea  tolM  n» 
trymen,  and  endeavoured,  though  fmitlMfly,  ^'j- 
euade  them  from  a  war  with  the  Romans  Dwnr 
hioke  oat  when  he  was  in  Africa,  wbithir  heM  ae- 
companied  Scipio.  and  with  whom  he  wa?pt?«eiitaltb« 
taking  of  Carthage.    He  hastened  home,  'M 
to  have  arrived  only  after  the  fall  of  Cennth  Greece 
having  been  reduced  tinder  the  Roman  pew»,hn«i« 
ersed  the  Peloponnesus  as  commissary,  tn4  tv  kit 
mild  and  obliging  deportment  won  tbi/  siT-ctio'«  cf 
ail.    Some  yeaca  after  he  travelled  into  Egypt;  a 
the  year  of  ftenne  088,  lie  ■eeeoitpaoted  Sops  i«» 
Kp.Tin.and  finally  he  returned  to  .\chaia,  where htW 
at  the  advanced  ape  of  about  8?  years,  cf  I  M 
his  horse. — PoK  bnia  gave  to  the  woi?d  vanou«  bi«» 
cal  vvriiing:«,  which  are  entirely  lost,  with  the 
liou  of  Ilia  General  Hiatcrry  {'\(rroj)ia  itaW.jw).  b 
Vorty  books.    It  embraced  a  period  of  53  yeiti,  irm 
the  commencement  of  the  aecood  Ponic  enriil  C. 
ftSS)  to  the  Tcdnetion  of  Macedonia  iMo  •  B«m 
province  {.\  TT.C  587).    Thirty-c*ght  booli»«<wi«- 
vottd  to  i»ic  events  of  this  period ;  wbk  tw  oikn 

f recede  them,  and  serve  aa  en  introdmdaBla4k«ek 
n  these  b^t  tV.e  hi<tnr?in  runs  rapidly  over  llKuHfr 
val  which  had  elapsed  between  ihe  iak;ngof  Rif^^M 
the  Gauls  and  the fiwt descent  of  the  Rom«Moii?f 
and  after  thia  enomerates  what  had  occurred  op  is  ^ 
commencement  of  the  atcond  Punic  war   His  t*)** 
wa«  to  prove  ihit  the  Romans  ^  ^\  t  o'  lheTrr«1- 
ness  to  a  mere  blud  fatality  ;  he  wished  it  lobr  a**!* 
known  by  what  atepa,  and  by  favour  of  what  twris.A() 
had  become  masters,  in  so  short  a  time,  of  ft  tilcr!'>« 
an  empire.    (L«e<i«,  Ueltr  Pdyhms  Ihttttllvr.:  in 
Mtohschcn  Bunii*^  KM^Mh-t  18*7,  p  S.  »f?? }  H» 
hi<i((irv  IS  of  a  crenrral  nature, bccaaseliedse* 
fiiic  hiriisell  incrt  lv  to  iliose  evcnts  wWehwIitrftaikf 
Romans,  '.'lit  t  nitirnre",  at  the  same  time,  whitfTcr biii 
passed  during  that  period  among  every  ritim  oi  th« 
world     Of  the  40  books  which  it  onpr.j'.!y  nn<T- 
bended,  time  has  sp.Tn  d  onlv  tlie  first  five  etit'ir  0 
the  rest,  as  far  as  the  17ih,  we  have  mcrrlv  fnrnffi. 
though  of  considerable  alae.    Of  the  rvxamm 
torts  f.ieis;  he  wishes  to  convert  even,-  milrt.nry  opera-   wr  huve  Viothing  l.  f!  e.vrrpt  what  is  fomid  mtwc^ 

tion  into  a  stratagem,  particularly  those  of  Alexander,  ger  abridgments  which  the  Linperor  Conontin*  !» 

  jAyrogenitus,  in  the  tenth  century,  ciused  to  bp  rrj* 

of  the  whole  work.  The  one  of  these  is entitkd'-t|^ 
tion  of  Polya-MiuB  is  th.it  of  .MuiMntm,  Bcrui ,  1750,  baasies,"  or  the  history  of  treaties  of  peart  J 
tSme.  A  more  correct  text  ili  iti  liie  U^inct  is  given, 
by  Coray  m  the  I'arrrga  Bibl.  Hell  ,  Pans,  1809,8vO. 
/ormiiig  liic  first  volume  of  this  collection.  A  critical 
edition,  however,  i»  still  a  desideratum.  {ScMU,  Hist. 
Lit  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  S68,  IV.  A  native  of  Ath- 

ens, an  historical  writer.    (£itwl>.,  Chrm.j  I,  p.SS.) 

PoLVHius,  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  born  at  Mc- 
piopolia,  ia  Arcadia,  about  B.C.  2'>3.  His  father  Ly- 
eoitae  waa  {inrtor  of  the  Achaan  republic  and  the  friend 
of  PhilufKpmen,  and  under  the  latter  Polybius  learn- 
ed the  art  of  war,  while  be  received  from  his  own  fa- 
IIM 


a  prince  who  eontendwi  openly  with  hie  foea,  and  de- 
tected btr.itaccm-i  of  every  kiiid    The  mo^t  u-rful  edi- 


is styled*'  Virtn.s  md  Vices  "    Amorp  thcfrjiif|r^- 
that  remain  of  Polybiua  are  from  the  l^ih  to 
chapters  of  the  iTxth  hook,  meloaire,  whirl 
the  Roman  srt  of  war.  ni.d  have  often  beenpN  '*''^ 
separately  under  thia  title.    That  part  of  tnc  V.vorr 
which  ia  ioat  emhiaced  a  narrative  of  thow  evm  *  c 
which  the  historian  was  himself  on  fye*itn«?;  « 
irreparable  loss  for  us.  thouch  I.tvy  mif  f?'^'^^ 
nse  of  it.   The  history  of  Polybins  po»sfss«  ir.^ 
respect,  a  peculiar  dttracJer,  distjnpui»hii«« 
the  works  of  ail  tbo  historians  who  had  prsceWW 
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Not  iontent  with  relating  events  it:  tha  ordar  in  nrhieh 
ihtf  bad  occunvdt  be  goee  beck  to  tbe  ceueee  whidi  fro- 
lueed  then ;  he  uafoUe  iheir  ettendent  drenmetaneee, 

the  constv^ucnct's  they  have  broM;;;it  w.ih  ilifin 
He  judge*  the  acttans  of  meo,  and  painia  the  charac- 
Mieef  the  principal  actors.    lo  e  word,  he  forma  the 
judgmeot  of  the  reader,  and  causes  him  to  mdulgc  in 
leflecttona  which  ou^bt  to  |»repare  him  for  ih«  adminia- 
UetMNl  9ifuUte  affair*  (irpfiypiro).   Hence  the  title  of 
kai  hielory,  'laropia  irpayfiartKn.    Never  has  a  history 
been  written  by  a  man  of  more  ffood  sense,  of  more 
perspicacity,  or  of  a  sounder  judgment,  and  one  more 
fn»  kota  ail  manner  of  pcejiidice.    Few  writers  have 
eniied  in  •  peeter  degree  e  knowledge  of  military  and 
political  affairs;  no  one  h.is  canted  farther  &  rigid 
intpertialityi'  and  a  reapect  for  virtue.    Cicero  gives 
IB  eaiaieiwl  elnraeter  of  thit  hialorf  in  his  treatise 
De  Oralnrf  (•>   15. — Compare  the  remarks  of  .\st, 
Grundnss  dcr  PkUologU,  p.  203). — The  style  of  l^o- 
lybius  is  not  free  from  faulta.    The  period  when  the 
Attic  dieieet  wee  spoken  in  all  iu  purity  had  long 
passed  awey,  and  he  wrote  in  the  new  dialect  which 
Dad  arisen  after  the  death  of  Alexander.    A  long  rcsi- 
•leo  out  of  bis  native  coontiy,  and  aotnotitnee 
befberiea  nettooe,  had  leadend  bioi,ia  aome  lit* 
tie  degree,  a  stranger  to  his  mother-tongue.  Though 
kia  diction  is  always  noble,  yet  he  occasionslly  mingles 
wtdi  it  foreign  terma,  and  even  I«attnism«     \Vo  find 
in  him.  loo,  phrases  borrowed  from  the  school  of  Al- 
exandrea,  and  passsgea  taken  from  the  poet^  ,  ho  loves, 
alH^  iMTTetWIwI  djgrtaaiQns ;  but,  whenever  ho  indulges 
h  these,  they  are  ahrnwe  iaatneltre.— "  In  Foljbius," 
says  Mailer.  "  we  find  neither  tbe  eR  of  Herodotus, 
nor  ihe  strength  of  Thurvdide-*,  nor  the  conciseness 
of  Xeoopboo,  who  aevs  all  in  a  few  words :  Polytnae 
ia  B  ataieenMn  Ml  of  hie  aabjeei,  who,  caring  little  for 
tbe  api  r.i'  :  r  o  J  of  literary  men,  writes  for  statesmen  ; 
reason  is  bis  distinctive  character."   {AUgetncim  Ges- 
eiidUe,  6,  S.>— Dionysiua  of  Hdlcamassus  (De  Com  p. 
Ttrh  ,  c.  4)  remarks^  that  no  man  of  taate  can  endure 
iQ  read  ihe  wurk  of  Polybius  to  the  end.    It  is  strange 
tliat  be  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  iitghly  at- 
iiaeave  oatoio  of  the  eveota,  and  tbe  spirit  with  which 
thev  are  namtod.«Be8idM  hta  general  history,  Polyb- 
lis'wroto  ".Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Philapa-mcn"  (lib. 
10»  Exe.  Peiresc.,  p.  28).  a  work  on  ♦'Tactics'*  (lib. 
f,  A»,  c.  20),  and  a  letter  "on  the  attaalion  «f  Ln> 
coois,"  addressed  to  Zeno  of  Rhodes  (lib.  16,  Eic). 
From  a  passage  of  Cicero,  morraver  (£"8.  ad  Fam.,  5, 
12),  it  would  appear  that  Polybiaa  baa  ertitten  a  de- 
tached "  Hiatory  of  the  Numantinc  war."    It  ia  proba- 
ble that  bis  visit  to  Spain,  during  the  second  consul- 
thip  of  Scipio,  gave  him  the  idea  of  this  last-mentioned 
■Oli.  and  fivnuhed  him  with  the  metenal8.«^Jutareh 
MliMa  that  Mareiia  Brotna,  the  aaaaann  of  Cawar, 
mede  an  abridgtnent  of  the  history  of  Polybius,  and 
Ckat  be  waa  occupied  with  this  in  bis  tent  on  the  even-  | 
in|r  pieeediog  tbe  battle  of  Phili|^i.  Caaeobon'is 
hence  led  to  infer  that  the  abridgment  or  epitome  which 
we  poAscea,  from  the  7ih  to  the  17tb  books,  may  t>e  | 
cbe  work  of  Brutus ;  hot  Ihk  ahridgnient  la  made  with 
•o  little  jodgment  that  we  cannot  properly  ascribe  it  I 
lo  that  distinguished  Roman. — The  best  edition  of  Po-  >. 
Ifhita  ia  that  of  Schweighaeuser,  Lips.,  1789-95,  9  | 
faio.^0.   OteUiua  poUnbed  in  181^  from  the  I<eip- ; 
tic  preaa,  ihe  commentary  of  .Cneas  Taeticus,  in  one  j 
TO?         ^■■•K  ,1-  H    ispplftnctil  to  this  cditioti.    The  i 
RxtXTpta  Vattcana  of  Polybius,  which  Mai  first  made  ! 
iameeu  In  Ua  ^^Seriptantm  VHenm  uma  CotfaeKe**  j 
rvol.  2,  Rom.,  1827,  4to,  p.  369-161).  wtre  nfrrr- 
wnrd  pubbshed  anew,  under  the  title  of  '^Polylii  Hi»- 
tmiurwm  Hxctrpta  VaiK^na,^*  by  Geel,  Lugd.  Bat.,  \ 
1839,  8vo  ;   and  "  VoUjbti  et  Appiani  Hialcriantm 
Exc^rpta,  V^icana,^'  bv  Lacbt,  Allona^  1830,  8vo.  i 
%Sch9lL,  GtMch  Griech'  LU.,  vol.  S,     19^  Mfff<— 
JUL  8».,  ml.  a,  p.  608.)  I 


PoLf  Boe,  a  king  of  Corinth,  and  the  adoptive  latber 
of  CE^dipoa.  ( Vid.  CEdipua.)  Ho  waa  aueceeded  bj 
Adraetne,  who  had  fled  to  Corinth  for  protection. 

(Pausatt  ,  2,  6.) 

PouYUARfus,  a  father  and  martyr  of  the  church,  bora 
probably  at  Smyrna  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  waa 
a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  was  by  him  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  that  cil)  ;  and  he  is  thought  to  be 
the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  to  whom  the  epis- 
tle in  the  second  chapter  of  Revelations  is  addressed. 
Ignatius  also  esteemed  Polycsrp  highly,  who,  when  the 
former  waa  condemned  lo  die,  comforted  and  encoura- 
ged hiott  in  hie  enfferinga.  On  tbe  event  of  a  contio- 
versy  between  tbe  Eaatem  and  Wealani  ehoichea,  re> 
specting  the  proper  time  for  celebrating  Eaaler,  I'oly- 
carp  ttmiertook  a  iouruey,io  Rome  to  confer  with  Ani- 
cetua ;  hot,  Ihough  nothing  satisfactory  took  place  on 
that  affair,  he  vioK-ntly  wlnlr  .it  llomp,  oppoKed  the 
hereaiea  of  Marcion  and  Valei,aui..is  and  converted 
many  of  their  follow^s.  During  the  perseotttlOA  of 
the  Christians  ondei  Marcoa  Atireliua,  Polycarp  suf- 
fered martyrdom  with  tbe  most  heroic  fortitode,  A.D. 
169.  When  he  was  going  lo  the  flames,  the  procon- 
sul offered  bim  hie  life  if  ke  woold  blaspheme  Christ, 
lo  which  tbe  renerable  prelate  anawerad,  **Etghiy  and 
six  v'ars  have  I  saTcil  him,  and  he  haj  tta  rn  iwd 
mt  With  ktndnesi ;  how,  then,  can  I  Idatphcmt  htm  V 
His  "  Epistles  to  the  Fhilfppians,"  the  only  one  of  his 
pieces  which  has  been  preserved,  is  contaimii  in  An  h- 
bishop  Wake's  "  Genuine  Epistles.'*  The  hekt  edi- 
tion of  the  original  iethnt  by  Aldricb,  Oxum.^  8vo,  1708. 
Another  edition  ^qMMiod  from  this  aamo  preaa,  bj 
Smith.  1709.  4to. 

PoLYCLETUs,  I.  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  statuary, 
who  Ooomhed  about  490  B.C.    Pauaaoiaa  (6.  6)  calla 
him  an  Argive ;  but  Pliny  (S4, 8, 18)  intiodocea  hie 
nnme  with  the  epithet  of  "Sicyonian."    In  order  to 
reconcile  these  two  conflicting  authorities,  ii  haa  U-en 
conjeetwed  that  the  ait  ret  was  deacended  from  Sicy^ 
onian  parents,  and  waa  bom  at  Sicyon,  but  was  after- 
ward presented  by  tbe  Argivea  with  the  freedom  of 
their  city.    Another  supposition  is,  that,  when  a  young 
man,  be  went  toAigoe,  in  order  to  avail  himaelfof 
the  Inatmctione  of  the  cetebrated  Agcladas,  tbatbe  ni> 
maincd  there,  and  having  thus  made  .\rg08,  as  it  were, 
bis  aecond  native  city,  atyled  himself  on  his  produc- 
tiona,  not  a  tHafomm,  hot  an  Argive.   {SiUig,  Dkt, 
Ar(.,  p.  103  )— Poly cletua  may  be  said  to  have  per- 
fected that  which  his  predecessor.  Pbidiaa,  had  in- 
vented.   He  did  not  possess  the  grandeur  of  imagin- 
ation which  charactt ri7rd  this  great  artist,  nor  did 
ho  even  attempt,  like  turn,  to  create  tbe  images  of  the 
most  powerful  deities.    It  seems,  indeed,  that  he  ex- 
celled  less  in  repreaentiitf  the  rohuat  and  manly  gra- 
ccs  of  the  human  frame,  tnim  hi  the  awoet,  tender,  and 
unconscious  loveliness  of  childhood.    In  his  works, 
however,  he  nunifeated  an  equal  aspiration  after  ideal 
bi  auty  widi  Phidiaa.   Hoeaems  to  have  laboured  lo 
render  his  statues  perfect  in  their  kind,  by  the  most 
scrupulous  care  in  tbe  finishing.    Hence  be  is  said 
to  have  observed,  that  **  the  worii  becomes  most  dif- 
ficult whc  n  it  co!;ir«  'o  the  nail.**    He  framed  a  statue 
of  a  bfc-guardaman  ^Ao^^pof,  DorypAonw),  so  mar- 
vellonaly  exact  in  ita  proportions,  and  so  exquisite  in  ita 
symmetry,  that  it  was  called  **  <A«  RuU"  (Koyuv),  and 
became  the  model  whence  artiete  derived  their  canona 
of  criticism  which  dctrnnintd  tlie  correclnoss  of  a 
work.    (Plin.,  I.  t.  —  Cic.,  Bru/.,  86  —  tueicn.  de 
Saltat.,  75  )    He  executed  alao  a  atatoe  of  a  youth 
fiinding  a  filkt  (luv'^dvaf'vo^.  Didilumfnus),  of  so  per- 
fect a  beauty  that  it  was  valued  at  th<^  high  pnce 
of  a  hundred  talenta.   Anodior  of  Ua  eotebraied  worke 
represented  two  bovs  playing  at  dice,  which  was  re- 
garded with  the  highest  admiration  in  after  days  af 
Rome,  where  it  waa  in  tbe  posaeaaion  of  i  <  E  mperor 
THoB.  Pdhrdatoa  ia  aaid  to  hove  eanied  alto  relieve 
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which  Phidias  invented,  to  perfection     He  discovered  ! 
the  art  of  balancing  of  fignret  on  one  kg  ;  and  is  said  , 
to  have  been  so  partial  to  this  mod^  of  representing 
the  human  form,  that  he  almost  invariably  adopted  it  I 
in  his  statues.    He  is  accused  bj  Varro  of  too  great ' 
aniformity  in  his  figures,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  ' 
Um  moM  i/dm.   Nothing  ooald  «iceBd  Ibe  txactmu  | 
of  tifvametrj  wtdi  iHucli  bo  banwd  Vm  oUrtaot;  hot  it  I 
icems  that  they  were  destitute  of  passion,  sentiment,  ' 
and  expression.    It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  i 
the  rannomcnt,  the  extreme  polish,  and  exactness  of 
finishing  with  which  his  work*  were  in  g'encra!  dabo-  ] 
rated,  he  repreaented  the  hair  in  knots,  after  the  fti&h- 
ion  of  the  ancient  sculptors.    These  defects,  however, 
teem  to  have  derogatod  hot  little  from  his  fame,  either 
to  his  own  age  or  in  after  limes.    {Bnrycl.  Melropol., 
div,  'i,  vol  1,  p  400,  srq  )—l'olyclctus  used,  in  many 
of  bia  worits,  the  brasb  of  JEgiXiA.    (Ptok,  34,  S,  6.) 
Hit  highest  glory,  perhaps,  «r«a  ohtahMd  fttNn  a  atatue 
made  of  ivory  and  ^o\<i,  and  dr-djcalf<i  in  '.lie  HtrTum 
by  the  citizens  of  Argos  and  Mycenie.    1  he  ettima- 
lion  in  svlueh  thia  work  was  held  is  evident  from  Stra- 
bo        ).    The  production  itself  is  d(?j?cribc(]  ,n  Pau- 
sanias  (2,  17,  4),  whose  remarks  arc  admirably  illus- 
trated by  BMsev  (Animt^  ISS)  — Like  other  sUtu- 
uiea  of  the  aonie  age,  Polyctetua  was  aUo  diatiogaiah- 
ea  as  an  architect,  and  erected  a  theatre,  with  e  dome, 
at  Epidatinis,  on  a  pircc  of  groutui  consecrated  to  ^Es^ 
culapiua.    Thia  buildiag  Pauaaaias  proooaoeea  to  be 
atiperior,  in  respect  of  eymmetiy  and  elegtnee,  to  ev- 
crv  cither  theatre,  not  excepting  even  those  at  Rome. 
All  ancient  wntcrs  bestow  the  highest  praises  on  Pol- 
ycletea.     Cicero  pronounces  his  works  absolutely 
perfect     {Bntt  ,  \H  )    Quintilian  nieritions  his  dili- 
gence and  the  gracefulness  of  his  productions,  but  in- 
timates that  th<  Y  were  deficient  in  majestic  dignity. 
(Quait/.,  13,  10  )   Dionyeitii  of  HalicamMaoe  eaja  of 
bit  works,  conjointly  with  tboee  of  PhidiM,  that  tbey 
were  esteemed  Kara  to  nrurov  khI  fii  yfiXorexvov  xai 
i^tuftoTtKov  (de  Isocr.,  p.  95,  ed.  Sylb.).    The  breaaU 
of  hia  etaiaea  were  particularly  edbDired.  (Amet.  »d 
Hfrtnn  ,  4,  6.)    We  find  also,  in  nthf  r  writer«i,  several 
narratives  illustrative  of  las  skill,  atid  his  accurate 
judgment  of  the  arts.    Consult,  in  particular,  Plutarch 
{Symp.,  2,  8)  and  wElian  (K.  H.,  14.  8.  16).  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  Symmetry  of  the  Members 
of  the  Human  Body,  of  which  Galen  makes  mention. 
(ihepi  tint  noSr  'litnoup,  xoi  lUUir..  4,  3,  vol  5,  p. 
449,  eif.  KvJm.—aiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  p.  104.>— TI.  A 
statdarv,  a  native  of  .\rg0!'.  who  flourished  a  little  be 
fore  Olymp.  100.    lie  executed,  among  other  works, 
•  figure  of  Hecate  at  Argos,  the  Anyelean  Venna,  and 
a  statue  of  Alcibiades.    (Pau«an.,3,  22. — Dto  Chry- 
tott.,  Oral.,  37,  vol.  8,  p.  122,  ed.  Reukc  — Sillig, 
Diet.  Art.,  p.  104.) 

PoLYcaiTsa,  1.  a  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  raised  him- 
self to  the  chief  power,  from  the  condition  of  a  private 
person,  by  his  abilities  alone,  about  .'366  B.C.  His 
kiatory  is  narrated  at  length  bv  Herodotus.  He  ehared, 
•t  firat,  the  government  of  hit  country  with  Ma  two 
brothers  Pantaloon  and  Sylo.^oti  ;  but  Bubsecjuenlly 
ie  caused  the  former  to  be  put  to  death,  and  expelled 
the  latter  ;  after  wbieb  he  loigMMl  with  undivided  au- 
thority. His  auccesses  were  great  and  rapid,  and  he 
acquired  a  power  which  made  hmi  drt^adud  equally  by 
bia  eubjecte  end  Migfabouia;  and  his  alliance  was 
courted  by  aome  of  tae  most  powerful  sovereigns  of 
that  period.  He  conquered  the  Lesbians  and  other 
islanoers,  and  had  a  fleet  of  100  .shijis,  a  navy  s^uperior 
to  that  of  any  one  ataie  recorded  at  so  early  a  date. 
(Herod.,  S,  89.— Tlbcytf., !,  \9.—Strab  ,  637.)  The 
Snail  iii^  attempted  to  revolt  from  him;  but,  though 
.hey  were  assiattd  in  the  undertaking  by  the  Laceda- 
noniana,  tbey  failed  of  suceeaa,  and  many  were  driven 
into  exile  (  Hrrod.,2,M  i^r^g.)  Tlie  Spartans  land- 
ed in  the  island  with  a  lugo  force,  and  besieged  the 


principal  city  with  vigoor,  but  they  were  fin»n»  fcitrf 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  dijx 
{Herod.,  3,  54,  teqq.)   The  Sanian  exiles  tben  » 
tired  to  Crete,  where  they  founded  Cydcni*  — Pohc- 
rales  was  remarkable  for  the  good  fortvr>e  wiuck,  m 
a  long  period,  constantly  attended  him.  Soutnor 
dinaij,  in  fact,  was  the  prospcnTf  whieh  be  ttrnd, 
that  Amasis,  king  of  E^pt,  bia  friend  led  tih,  id- 
vised  him  by  letter  to  I  reak  the  course  of  it.  l-,  de- 
priving himself  of  some  one  of  hu  most  valuhk  jos 
seeeiona.   This  advice  waa  in  aceoidaBee  aidi  ila 
heathen  belief,  that  a  long  career  of  cninterrupld  ^^ 
liciiy  was  sure  to  terminate  in  the  greatest  duboj. 
Polycratee,  hatrng  NMllved  to  folkw  the  cooMbrf 
Amaeis,  selected  an  emerald  ring  which  he  k- 
customed  to  use  aa  a  aignet,  and  which  he  ttfuM 
as  his  rarest  treasure  ;  he  then  einbiirked  on  beud  i 
galley,  and,  when  he  bad  reached  the  tfea  m,  cn- 
signed  tfaia  ring  fo  the  wavea.  8lfan|et»r^itatt 
five  or  six  days  nfti  rward,  while  P  jlv'-r-t:s  wi^  itil! 
grieving  for  the  loss  oi  the  costly  jewel,  i  fijiicmiui 
brought  to  his  palace,  as  a  present  for  the  idssirK  i 
very  large  fibh  which  he  had  caught,  and,  c:  o>-),iiig 
It.  the  ring  was  found  in  its  belly !   Poljcriws  «ioi» 
word  of  this  to  Aroaais,  who  immediately  bnAro?ibc 
alliance  with  him,  tbioogb  fear  of  sbahog  the  cnl  itt 
tunc  with  which  be  waa  certain  that  the  tynMofSi 
mos  woiilit  ultimately  be  visited,    (/Jft^d..  3,  <0 
«ef      IThe  nredictton  of  Amasis  waa  at  bsl  teali) 
vetified.  P«tyctateafiriIavietjBtothaciiilsadirt> 
fill  designs  of  the  Persian  satrap  Orates,  wk>  iured 
hull  on  by  tlie  temptalioa  of  immense  wealth:  tti. 
having  induced  him  to  come  to  Magnesia,  <m  tlvt  ntrr 
Meander,  and  thus  got  him  into  his  power,  nuled  b:iri 
to  a  cross.    {Herod  ,  8,  120,  ttqq.)   Herodotui  tlic- 
gcs  two  reasons  for  this  conduct  on  the  put  of  Otv- 
tea;  one,  that  be  waa  led  to  the  atep  by  the  reproiaet 
of  an  ae<}Qaintaiiee,  the  foveinor  ef  Dasc^liiEifi,  aba 
upbraided  Ir  vii  for  not  having  nddeJ  Sttt«  to 
Persian  doauuions,  when  it  lay  so  iteai,  and  tad  been 
aeized  by  a  private  eitiaan  (PUycrates),  with  Ikibd^ 
of  but  fifteen  armed  men ;  the  other,  that  t  mwo- 
gcr  from  Onrtea  had  been  disrespectfully  br 
Polycratos.    Tho  danger  of  Polyctates  had  ditra- 
ded  her  father  from  gom^  to  OraBtea,oo«ces«it«(il- 
omened  dreams  with  wbtcb  ahe  had  beta  rintsilat 
her  advice  was  disregarded.    She  dreamed.  l<.r'-:.;r 
pie,  that  aba  aaw  bar  father  aloft  io  the  air,  vtsiuo 
by  Jupiter  aid  anointod  by  the  aen.  He  eimait 
stance  of  her  falLer'a  being  RuspcnJed  on  3  tna  fc*- 
filled  the  vision.    He  was  washed  by  Jupiter,  tbt  is, 
by  tbe  rain,  and  anointed  by  the  sun, "  which  a- 
tracted,"  savs  Hcrodotn?,  "the  moisture  fn«m 
body.**    {Herod.,  3,  1S5.)— Palycrales.  ih(K|ht«a- 
ed  by  many  vices,  linew  how  to  estimate  tii  *^ 
merit.    He  cultivated  a  friendship  with  AMti«»»"^ 
retained  the  physician  Dcroocedes  at  Bis  enwl  rj- 
thagoras  was  also  his  rout  i  mporary;  bt,i,uiul>i«to«rt- 
nesa,  aa  it  ia  aatd,  tbe  depeodance  of  his  eouDtij.  U 
quitted  Samoa,  in  oidor  to  edtivaie  aciente  in  (m  f 
countries.    {Hcro<l  ,  3.  121.  —  Id  ,  n,  !3I  -  S:-*  . 
028.) — n.  An  AiiicniBU  rhetorician  and  t^piiit,'^ 
wrote  an  encomium  on  Busiris,  and  another  on  C.> 
tcmnestra     Ilis  oliject  in  stlecling  these  H  ths  lO^ 
lecis  of  his  imaginary  declamations  •ppem  i*!'^ 
been  to  attract  public  notice.  'i/ .  2.  I*    '  • 

wrote  also  an  Oration  againat  Socrates ;  oot  m  <^ 
however,  which  his  accveer  ottered  againrt  tbsi  fw- 
loaopher,  but  a  mere  cxf  rc-se  of  i.is  skill  I'*** 
compoe«dt  too,  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  :»tJ»iM 
eritieiaea  both  the  aologrom  on  Busiris  and  the  i^Mck 
against  Socrale?.  in  bis  treatise  tr.titlcil  also  B«(n« 
(Imct.,  BuMtT.,  2. — Arfiumeiu.  tncerl.  avct.  ad  Ii^^ 
Atnr.— iKttm,  Ver.  Hist  ,l\,W^FkriMmt.dML 
I.  c  —Athena^s,  8.  p.  33?  a  ' 

PokYoiMAs,  I,  a  i  roixn,  «uo  of  Antenor  bf  TM 
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tm,  the  dtt«r  of  Heooba.  Ht  marned  LjeMte,  a 
oatonl  daugfater  of  Priam.  According  to  Dare*,  Po- 
iTdamaa,  in  conjanctioo  with  Antenor  and  JEnw,  be- 
trayed Troy  10  tlie  Greeks.  (Dar.,  Phrt/fr.,  39,  neqg.) 
— il.  A  aoo  of  Panthoua,  and  bom  the  aama  ni^t  aa 
Haeior.  He  was  disiinguishad  for  wiadeaa  and  val* 
^  ,  T>  cfvs  of  Crete  makes  him  to  have  been  slain 
hv  Ajax.  Hutner,  however,  i»  siknt  aboul  the  man- 
ner of  bis  death.  {Diet.  Cret.,  2,  7.— Horn.,  IL,  il. 
57.—  /./  «^.,  14,  Ac.)— III.  \  ctlcl.raud  uthlole 
of  ScuLUi>^a,  reiiurkablf  fur  lus  great  &ue  auJ  vtniiiglb 
of  body,  in  both  of  \s  hich  rcspccis  he  ia  nid  to  have 
■np«aMNi  all  the  men  of  hu  tijne.  He  waa  ceninMnd. 
iadoeJ,  aororiing  to  one  accoant,  by  Promaenoa  of 
Palleuc,  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  this  was  denied 
by  hia  counurymen  the  Theiaaliane.  (/'auMX ,  6,  5. 
— JU..7,S7.)  H»  it  awd  to  l»To  killed  iMQo  with  bia 
baoda,  *^ning  Umn  in  pieces  like  so  manv  lambs 
{Diod  8k»frttgm.,  18,  p.  640,  ed.  Wets.)  i^ausa- 
aiao,  howtttrer,  merely  says  that  be  met  a  lion  on  one 
occaiion,  and.  though  unarmed,  dpwlroyed  it  in  fmn  ' 
kuon  of  Hercules  (6,  5).  Al  another  tune  ht  f.<.izLu 
the  largeat  and  fiercest  boll  in  a  lierd,  and  ht-ld  it  so 
fnaljr  by  one  of  tta  bind  lege,  that  tho  aniinal,  after 
wmf  mhttt,  only  managed  to  eacape  at  length  with 
tba  loM  of  Its  hoof.  He  could  also  hold  back  a  char- 
iat,  wboo  advancing  at  fall  apeed,  ao  finnly  with  one 
hnd,  thftt  the  ebuioioflr  cirald  not  otgo  it  oowwd  in 
the  least  bv  the  most  viguroua  application  of  the  lash 
to  his  steeda.  The  fame  of  bis  exploiU  obUiiaed  for 
kim  an  invitation  to  tho  court  of  Artaxerxes,  where  he 
slew  three  of  the  royal  body-guard,  called  the  immor- 
tals, who  alUckcd  him  at  once.  He  lost  his  life  by  an 
act  of  foolhardineas ;  for,  having  one  day  entarod  a 
csT*  along  with  some  fncoda  for  tb*  jMupoao  ol  cam*- 
m  thia  eool  retreat,  the  roof  or  the  eavt  becwne 
rmt  on  a  sudden,  and  was  on  the  point  of  falling.  The 
test  of  the  partT  fled ;  but  Polydamaa,  endeavourinff 
to  anppoft  with  bie  amiB  the  faluagnaaa,  wea  emabed 
beneath  it.  A.  statue  was  crecledto  him  at  Olympia, 
oa  ihe  pedestal  of  wbtcli  waa  nincribcd  a  narrative  of 
bia  exploits.  (Pottnm ,  6,  5.)  Lucian  says,  that  the 
Moeb  of  this  statue  waa  believed  to  cum  feveie. 
(Dlior.  CoueU  ,  IS.) 

Pot-v  ntcTKs,  kini;  of  tho  island  of  Scriphus  when 
DaaaO  and  her  aon  Peraeua  were  waftod  thither.  (  Vid. 

Pot.vi)0Hit9,  I.  a  son  of  Cadmus  zr.il  Harmonia 
He  aoccoeded  his  lather  on  Uie  throne  of  Thebes, 
end  Mwnied  Nycte'is,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  by  whom 
be  became  the  father  of  Labdacus.  (Apvllixl  .,  3,  4, 
i,—id.,  'i,  5,  4 — Consult  Hetfne,  ad  loc.) — U.  A  son 
of  Pkiain  and  Hecuba,  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
Polymneator,  king  of  Tbac«»  to  wbiiee  ure  his  father 
bad  conaigned  him,  on  aeeoont  of  Ida  early  yeara,  to- 
ward"*  the  close  of  tho  Trojan  war.  {Vul.  Polymnea- 
tor.) According  to  the  legend  followed  by  Earipidea, 
in  bts  pky  of  the  *•  HeedM,**  the  bed;f  of  the  yoang 
Troiin  pnncc  was  thrown  into  tho  sea,  and,  having 
t^tt  washed  up  by  the  waves  on  the  beach,  was  there 
found  by  Hecuba,  then  a  phaoner  to  the  Greeks.  Vir- 
gil, however,  following  a  d'fTrr*»nt  version  of  the  fable, 
makes  hiia  to  have  been  transfixed  by  many  spears, 
ia4  dtoae  spears  to  have  grown  into  trees  over  his 
eo^Me.  When  ^neaa  viaitad  the  Tbiacian  coast,  and 
was  preparinfl^  to  offer  a  ncriSee  in  this  spot,  he  en- 
deavo  ircd  to  pull  up  some  of  these  trees,  in  order  to 
pfncare  bougba  for  ahading  the  altar.  From  the  root 
•f  lb«  first  tree  tboe  ptecMd  6eai  the  eettb,  dropa  of 
blood  issoed  The  same  thiiirr  happened  when  an- 
ttbtr  waa  palled  up  ;  until  at  laat  the  vmco  of  Poly- 
fleina  era*  weid  fiOA  the  gronndi  eattoatinf  iBneaa 
to  forbear  Funeral  rites  were  thereupon  prepared  for 
bim,  and  a  tomb  erected  lo  his  memory.  {JEn.,  3, 
19,  erf V  ) 
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of  antiouity .   He  waa  a  native  of  Tlaioai  b«l  cihteiMi 

the  right  of  citizenship  at  Athena  ;  and  hence  Tbeo- 
phraattia  calls  him  an  Athenian  {ap.  Pltn.,  7,  66). 
The  period  when  he  flourished  has  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute.  Pliny  obser\'ea,  that  he  lived  before 
the  Whh  Olympiad  ;  aome  modem  phildogiBU,  how* 
ever,  conjecture  thai  the  period  of  h:s  fame  was  about 
Olyinp.  8U.  (Jen.  Lit.  Journ.,  1805,  vol.  3,  p.  34.) 
— .\s  Polygnotus  was  born  at  Thasoa,  and  wae  there 
j  instructed  by  his  father  Aglaophon,  it  seems  nrce^sii- 
ry  to  intjuiru  al  what  period  he  removed  to  .Atiiena  ; 
and  no  time  can  be  fixed  on  with  creater  probability 
than  that  in  which  Cimon  returned  to  Athens,  after 
bringing  Thasoa  nndcr  the  dominion  of  his  country- 
men. (Midler,  Nuv(.  Lutr.  Golim^  ,  18:J4.  scid 
1 15.)  It  ta  a  very  cooaiatont  auppoaition,  that  Polyg- 
notne  aeeoropanied  Cimon  en  Ue  retain ;  and  there 
existed  a  powerful  reason  for  Cimon  to  solicit  the  ar- 
tist to  remove  vviih  him  to  Atliens,  lliat  he  might  have 
his  assistance,  namely,  in  embellishing  with  patntinga 
'  thn-fp  public  buildings  which  he  had  cither  begun  to 
erect  or  had  lit  contemplation,  .\inung  the  most  im- 
portant of  tbeae  buildings  was  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
sull  eziating,  reared  on  the  aabea  of  the  ancient  bero, 
which  were  brought  by  Cimon  from  Scyroe.  Thia  laat 
circumstance  look  place  B  C  46'J  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  the  following  year  the  temple  itselif 
waa  commenced.  Ail  tbeae  peitieulars  eoncor  to  aap> 
port  the  opinion  that  Polygnotus  flourished  about 
Olymp.  80. — This  distinguished  painter  fii>eui&  lo  have 
contributed  more  largely  to  the  advancement  of  hi* 
art  than  all  who  had  preceded  him.  Before  his  lime, 
the  countenance  was  represented  as  destitute  of  ani- 
mation and  fii:e,  and  a  kind  of  leaden  dulne!^s  per- 
vaded ita  featorea.  Hie  triumph  it  waa  to  kindle  iia 
expreaaion  in  the  face,  and  to  throw  feeUng  and  tnte^ 
Icct  into  the  whole  frame.  He  was  the  Prometheoe 
of  painting.  He  also  first  represented  the  mouth  open, 
so  that  ue  taNeth  were  displayed,  and  occasion  waa 
^iven  to  use  that  part  of  the  visage  in  the  expression 
of  peculiar  emotions.  He  tirst  clothed  his  figures  in 
light,  airy,  and  transparent  drapertea,  which  he  eto* 
ganlly  threw  about  the  forma  of  bia  women  Ue  WMi 
in  abort,  the  author  of  both  delicacy  and  expreaaton 
in  the  pamtmgs  of  Greece  :  but  1  is  style  is  said  to 
have  been  hard,  and  bia  colounog  not  t»qttal  to  bia  de- 
sign — His  greet  works  oeneiaiea  of  iboee  with  whieh 
ha  adorned  the  Pcccile  (TloiKi7.i)  Zroa)  at  Athens.  / 
The  decoration  of  this  bnildins  ^-.as.  on  the  part  of 
Polyenotoa,  gratnilons  (Fto-,  Yd.  Cim^  4) ;  where- 
as Mvr<>n,  n  (-oTncmporarv  artist,  who  waa  employed 
ui  adurumg  anuiiicr  part  of  the  aamo  building,  received 
a  liberal  compenaation  for  the  exertions  of  lus  genius. 
Polygootua,  bowemi  waa  not  witbont  bia  reward. 
The  Ampbictyonie  conned  oflbied  him  a  pnUie  m- 

Eression  of  -.li^tjHS  for  having  also  gratuitously  embel- 
ahed  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  decreed  that,  when- 
ever he  ehooU  travel,  ha  waa  to  he  entertained  at  th« 
public  expense.  One  of  his  picturr*  preTrvrd  at 
iiomo,  represenling  a  man  on  a  scaling-iadder,  with  a 
target  in  bis  hand,  ao  contrived  that  it  waa  impoaaibin 
to  tell  whether  he  was  going  upward  or  deacendine.-- 
Polyguotua  and  Mycon  were  the  first  who  used,  in 
painting,  the  kind  of  ochre  termed  Athenian  "  «f.*' 
(Ptei.,  as,  13,  fi«.)  "nie  former  likewise  made  a 
kind  of  ink  from  die  bnka  of  grapes,  atyled  "  tiy 
frinon"  (Plin,  Sri,  6,  25);  and  he  left  behind  him 
some  paintings  in  enamel.  (P/t»  ,  35,  11,  36  )  Ci- 
cero mentiona  bim  among  those  who  executed  paint- 
inga  with  only  four  colours  (Cic  ,  Brut  ,  18)  ;  and 
Quintilian  observes,  that  his  productions  were  very 
highly  esteemed  even  in  later  perioda.  (Qmintil.,  IX, 
10  )  Aristotle  calla  him  ypafevf  n^utoc  (Polit.,  8, 6)  ; 
and  he  elaewbere  contraaU  ttie  three  artiaU,  PolygnO- 
tua,  Panao,  and  Diooyaiua,  m  that  the  paintings  olil.o 
brat  were  mare  liavoazable  than  nature,  tboae  of  tbt 
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•veood  more  uofavounble,  and  those  of  the  last  exact 
represeflUtioM.  {Arut.,  Foil.,  2,  8.)  Plioy  sutet, 
that  Polygnotua  likewise  gayc  attention  to  atalnuy. 
{Plin  ,  34.  8.  18  —  .^)//i>,2>iW.  Art  ,  s  v  ) 

Poi.vHVMM4  Biid  i'oLYMNU,  OHe  o{  the  Musea, 
daughter  of  Juptter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided 
om  ainging  and  rbotoiic,  and  waa  dceincd  tb«  inveot- 
nm  of  Mrmony.  She  «fM  repftaented  Teiled  ro  white, 
boidini;  1  sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  bor  rij^ht 
niaed  up,  a«  if  readv  to  harangue.  Ausonius  describes 
her  anribataa  in  ibt  following  Him,  **  9i^t  cuneta 
manujcupnlur  Po'i/hymnia  gettu  {Idyll  ,  vtt)  The 
etymology  of  tlie  naow  u  disputed.  According  to  ibe 
eemtnon  nccrptationof  Um  term,  it  comes  from  roK(, 

much"  and  vftvof,  "  a  song"  or  hymn,"  and  indi- 
cates one  who  is  much  given  .to  singing.  Sonic,  how- 
erer,  deduce  it  ffom  noXvc  and  ftveia,  '*  memory,'" 
and  therefore  write  th*  mnm  Pofynmeia^  makiog  her 
the  Mose  that  watehei  ever  the  reaiembfinee  of  things 
and  the  I  -  i  :i'i-;  -hmcnt  of  iruih.  Ilt  nceViruil  remarks, 
"  iVom  vemm  faUanmr :  amat  Polymnda  vcntm." 
(Cim,  6S.— CooMilt  Aeyw,  uiloctn.  Yv.  Ltet.) 

PoLYMNisTOR  or  Poi-YMESTOR,  8  kuifi  of  tlic  Tlira- 
cian  Cheraooeae,  who  mamed  llione,  one  of  ihe  daugh- 
ters of  Priam.  When  Tnqr  wu  besieged  by  the 
G ri  cks.  Priam  spnt  h\n  yonrgest  son  Polydorus,  with 
B  large  anjouTii  of  treasure,  to  tho  court  of  Polyranes- 
tor,  and  conti^ned  him  to  the  rare  of  that  monarch. 
Hia  object  in  miog  thw  waa  to  guard  the  jroung  piinco 
agiinat  the  contingeneies  of  war,  and,  at  the  aame  time, 
to  (irovidr  rcsourrcs  for  the  surviving  iiieiiibcrr"  of  his 
family,  tn  case  Trov  ahoold  fall.  As  long  as  the  city 
wtihsmod  the  tltaein  of  it*  fo««,  Polymneetor  lomeb- 
cd  fnithfn!  to  his  chirpe.  But  when  the  tidings  reach- 
ed bim  of  the  dealh  of  Pnaui  and  the  dijaUuctioti  uf 
Troy,  bo  nwidoreil  Polydorus.  and  seized  upon  the 
treasure.  A  very  short  time  after  ibis,  the  firrrian 
fleet  touclicd  at  the  Cbersoneac  on  its  rcluiu  home, 
bearing  with  it  the  Trojan  captives,  in  the  number  of 
whom  WM  Hocoba«  the  moiiiM  of  Po4ydorus.  Here 
one  of  the  feoMle  Trojane  diaeoTetod  the  corpse  of  the 
yotinj?  prince  amid  the  waves  on  the  sliore,  PolvMias- 
tor  having  thrown  U  into  the  sea.  'i  he  dreadful  in- 
telligence was  immediately  communicated  to  Hecuba, 
who,  calllniT  to  mind  tlic  fearful  drt-arns  whirli  had 
Ttsiied  her  during  the  previuus  night,  luunedialely  con- 
cluded that  Polvmneator  was  the  monierer.  Resolv- 
ing to  ovcngo  tM  doitb  of  bar  ion,  and  having  obuio- 
«■  fram  Agamonuioa  a  pionitee  that  be  would  not  m- 
terfere,  she  enticed  Polymiicslor  witliin,  under  a  prom- 
ko  of  ahowing  hira  where  some  traaaorea  wore  hid,  and 
iMtt,  with  the  aid  of  the  olhar  fismale  captivea,  aho  de- 
prived him  of  sight,  having  first  murdered  before  bis 
eyes  hia  two  aona  who  had  accompanied  him.  (Eu- 
rip.,  Hee.)  —  Hyginua  gives  a  different  version  of  the 
legend.  According  to  thia  writer,  when  Polvdonis 
waa  sent  to  Thrace,  hia  sister  llione,  npprtheusiTe  of 
her  huaband'a  cruelty,  changed  him  for  her  son  Diphi- 
bM,  who  waa  of  the  aane  ago,  ao  that  Polydoma  pass- 
od  for  her  aon,  and  Diphiloa  for  her  brother,  the  mon- 
arch belli,;  .ii".  i  'her  unacquainted  with  the  imposi- 
tion. After  tbo  destruction  of  Troy,  the  cooquerora, 
who  wiahed  the  honao  and  family  of  Piriam  to  be  ex- 
tirpated,  offrrrd  Electrs,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
ID  marriage  to  Polvmneetor,  if  he  would  destroy  lUnne 
and  Polydorus.  tlie  '*nnaich  accepted  the  offer,  and 
immediately  murdered  h^t.  ^^'vi  son  Uiphilus,  whom  he 
had  been  tauf;hi  to  regard  as  Polydorus.  Polydorua, 
who  passed  aa  iho  son  of  Polvmnestor,  consulted  the 
nncle  aftoc  the  murder  of  Dyoilaa ;  anid  when  he  w  as 
informad  that  hia  fotber  was  dead,  bia  mothw  a  cap 
tivo  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  country  in 
rains,  he  comi^uoicated  the  answer  of  tiia  god  to  Hi- 
ono,  whom  ba  bad  always  regarded  aa  Ua  fiarent.  II- 
mnr"  tolr)  him  the  measures  she  had  pursued  to  save 
bu  Uto,  aiui  u^n  this  he  aTei^ed  the  patfidj  of  Pol- 


ymneetor bf  pniti^;  not  hm  ofMi    (4vm.,  M, 

109.) 

FlOLTiifoaa,  a  aon  of  (Edipos,  king  ef  IWhai^ly 

Jocssta.  He  inhented  his  fathers  throne  with  iii 
brother  Eleocles,  and  ii  was  agrcod  between  tk  t«s 
brothers  that  they  ahould  reign  each  a  year  «lten»l» 
ly.  Eteocica  fint  aacoodod  the  throne  by  ligbt  of  ie> 
niority  ;  but,  when  ibo  year  waa  ntpired,  he  tefsied  is 
resign  the  crown  to  his  brother.  Polynicc*  iht:?Lpea 
dcd  to  Argos,  where  he  mamed  Argia,  the  du|^ 
of  Adraatva,  Ung of  the  famd.  AdnatiM  la«iriala|t 
army  to  enforce  the  claims  of  his  son-m-lsw  to  tSt 
throne,  and  laid  aicge  to  the  city  of  Tbebcs.  Tbc 
command  of  tbo  anay  was  dsf  ided  amonf  aiiiinitof 
tains,  who  were  to  attack  each  one  of  the  apren  ^tlfi 
of  the  city.  All  the  Argive  kader»,  vnih  tiie  excep- 
tion of  AdrastuB,  were  slain,  and  the  war  ended  bf  I 
siogla  combat  betwaca  £toocic*  and  Pohfaiei^  i» 
whieb  both  bfoihan  feU    (VXI.  Etaedaa.) 

PoLYPHEMO^,  a  son  of  Neptune,  and  or>e  of  ttt  Cj- 
dopae  in  Sicily.  He  n  rnveaented  as  of  aeastnv 
aite,  widi  bat  ono  nfOf  nad  that  in  tbaeamaaf  In 
forehead,  and  as  leading  a  paatora)  life.  .According  lo 
the  Homeric  fable,  Ulyases,  on  hi*  return  km  Troy, 
was  thrown  npon  that  part  of  the  coast  af  Skily  wludt 
vins  inhabited  by  the  Cyclopes  ;  and  having,  mtb Iweht 
of  hi!<  coinpanious,  ctiteied  the  cave  of  PoWplwasi 
during  his  absence,  they  were  found  therein  b;  tun 
on  hia  retain,  and  ware  baft  immniad  {or  tbe  ponwi 
of  being  dostmmd.  Foor  of  tba  eonipaiian  ■  it 
Grecian  chief  fell  a  prey  to  the  voracity  of  the  meo- 
Bter ;  and  Uhfaaaa  woold  probably  have  shuti  tbt 
aame  lata,  bad  ba  not  adoplod  the folewiog  eipedioL 
Having  into.xicatcd  the  Cyclop,  he  availed  himKif  of 
Ilia  state  of  insensibility  to  deprive  him  oi  n^us,  b) 
maana  of  a  large  stake  which  had  baan  diaeoreisd  n 
the  rave,  and  which,  after  having  aharpeotd  it  IS  a 
pouu  and  heated  it  m  the  fire,  be  plunged  i*  ■ 
eye.  Polyphemus  roared  so  loudiy  with  pdir^  ibsl  be 
rooaed  the  other  Cyclopaa  liom  their  moonUia  i6- 
treaia.  On  inquiring  tho  eaiiaa  of  bia  ontenes,  the; 
were  told  by  Polypbenaua  that  No  man  ;0v'  f).  iM 
name  which  Ulyssea  had  applied  to  tumsttfi  a- 
flietod  tba  calamity,  whereupon  they  retired  to  tlicii 
dens,  recommending  him  to  supplicate  his  fstberlii^ 
lune  for  aid,  since  his  makdy  came  not,  as  bs  hnim 
said,  from  human  hands,  and  must  therefore  b«  i  viJii 
ation  from  Jove.  The  monaiar  than,  hatiag  iwond 
the  immenae  atone  which  btoekad  op  tba  mMbrfni 
cave,  placed  himself  at  its  entrance  to  pxevtottkt* 
cape  of  his  enemies.  Ulyaaea,  however,  eluded  bi 
vigilance  by  faatening  Ibo  abeep  together,  "thm  HI 
three,"  with  osier  bands,  and  by  tying  one  of  liii 
pamons  beneath  the  middle  one  of  every  three,  h 
this  way  the  whole  pal^  pnaacd  out  aafelj.  tiw  htn) 
himsrjf  'Tinging  up  thf  rear,  and  clinging  to  tbebil^ 
of  a  iluck-fleeced  hi.n  Uvaurite  ram.  (niina.,  Ol,% 
172,  tejy.)  Virgil  has  embelliahed  his  ^neid  by  »• 
terweaving  the  story  of  Ulyaaaa  and  the  pT^^ 
feigns  that  the  nrinco  of  Ithaea,  in  tba  rnif  «f  ^ 
parture,  had  left  behind  him  one  of  his  followers,  .^c» 
meoidea  by  name,  who,  after  sopportiog  s  mti^abiir 
exiatonco  in  the  woods  by  the  meager  fars  of 
and  berries,  gladly  t^;rc  \  h;in$elf  into  the  hsDd»sftti| 
Trojans  when  .^ucas  was  coasting  alor.z  'be  iw" 
of  Sicily.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  9,  589,  te^q  )  Homef  t 
latp-^,  ihnt  ;t  was  the  wrath  of  Neptune  for  ihea?*) 
inflicted  on  liis  son  by  Ulysses  that  iuduced 
to  destroy  hia  vessel  on  the  Phaeacian  coaM. 
1 1,  101,  Meqq.—Od.,  ft,  886,  9tqq.) 

PoLYapaacRON,  ao  .^^oiHan,  a  general  of 
dcr  s.  who  commanded  the  Slympbcaos  in  tbf 
of  Arbela,  and  afterward  aubdaod  Bobecene 
eonquarar.   Tbo  fnadnm  of  bie  remarks  oo  a  subw 
quenl  occasion,  when  he  saw  a  Pcrjiin  prostnttag 
himaaif  before  Alexander,  so  oflended  (hat  priooe. 
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r>f  ihrt  'A  him  into  prison,  and  only  pardoned  him  after 
a  cuii:>Kicr;ibl«  time  bad  eUpacd.   \V'o  hud  Polyaper- 
«hoa,  ftubsequeotiy  to  tliia,  again  istruated  with  a  com- 
iiund,  ttiiii  sent  to  besiege  the  city  uf  Ora,  uii  AIcx- 
•ader's  oiorcii  to  India,    lie  took  the  place  in  a  short 
tune.    After  Aicxandor'a  death,  be  paated  over  into 
£iira|M,  and  Buhdu«d  Um  ThMwaliMM.  who  bad  revolted 
from  tlie  IfaeetfooMO  pow«r.   Id  B.C.  319,  Antipa- 
ler.  then  on  his  dealbhed,  bestowed  ihc  re^jeucy  ul 
the  empire  on  JfolywercboBf  aa  the  oldest  of  all  the 
aaytiviog  capuins  of  Al«8a«der,  mmI  committed  to  bis 
care  the  two  kings,  who  appear  to  have  rcaidcd  at 
Heiia  «ver  amce  the  doath  oif  i'ddiccao.  Caaaander, 
Um  aoQ  of  Aiiti|MUr»  docpty  irritated  at  thw  pcefor- 
eoea  of  a  atraoger,  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  againat 
the  new  regent,  arid  with  this  view  engaged  Ptolemy 
aod  Antigoous  on  hia  side.    Polyaperchon,  on  bis 
fut,  O0|gi»ci»d  nothiag  (hat  wm  tufwktj  to  atrongtbr 
«■  hia  int«iiata ;  and  no  foond  faiiMMlf  eompellcd  to 
have  ncoursc  to  measures,  of  wliich  some  were  inju- 
diuoua,  aitd  others  poaUrvely  hurtful.    'Ihe  only  wise 
Map  wkicb  ho  took  doriof  tnio  emergency  wm  an  al- 
liance wiiii  Euincnca,  whom,  in  the  name  of  the  kings, 
h«i  4ppoiiited  sole  genoral  of  the  army  serving  in  Aaia, 
and  iuvesied,  at  tM  same  time,  with  the  uncontrolled 
djipoeal  of  ail  the  resources  of  the  easterti  empire. 
Deairoua,  too,  by  all  possible  meaus,  to  mcrcasc  the 
pcipulariiy  of  hia  cause  in  Macedon,  and  to  check  the 
utfiueace  of  £ujry4'ce,  who  iiad  atiU  a  powaifui  party 
b  th*  army,  Ptolymeiclion  adviied  the  recall  of  Olym- 
pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander     But  he  had  soon  rca- 
aoo  to  repent  of  this  step ;  for  Olympias,  atiU  un- 
taught by  evtnla,  and  thirsting  for  leTcnga,  retttrBed 
to  tho  Macedonian  capital  only  to  gratify  her  worst 
paaaions,  md  to  disturb  the  traoquiUity  ot  private  hfe. 
But  of  all  the  meMwraa  into  wbicli  PolymeidiBn  waa 
drtveo  by  the  praaaore  of  affairs,  none  waa  more  ques- 
tionable than  the  following.    Eager  to  retain  the 
Cjreckd  in  his  intttrct^t,  and  to  defeat  llic  plans  of  Cas- 
aandar,  who,  baliore  the  death  of  Antipater  waa  known 
at  Athena,  had  sent  Nicanor  thither  to  eueeeed  Mo- 
oyllus  in  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  Munychia, 
aod  bad  soon  afittr  made  himself  maater  of  the  Pirvus, 
Polyspercbon  publiahad  an  edict  for  re-estahliaUng 
democracy  in  all  the  slates  which  owned  the  proiec- 
Lou  of  Macedou.    The  policy  of  this  stop  waa  not 
less  wicked  than  its  efliects  were  pernicious :  the  boon 
of  democracy  created  such  a  degree  of  contention  and 
popular  licenliouaness  in  most  of  the  states,  that  the 
ktuii  of  the  citizens  were  for  a  time  employed  against 
oae  another.    Aiaost  evmy  individual  distinguished 
hf  link  or  merit  waa  suipped  of  his  (woperty,  ban- 
ished, or  put  to  death.    The  condition  of  Atht;.  ,  ^  "n- 
trolled  by  the  garrison  in  the  Munychia,  prevented  the 
poople  of  that  city  from  partaking  of  the  benefit  held 
out  to  theiD  by  Polysperchon,    But  when  AlexanJf  r, 
ttko  woQ  oi  the  Uiicr,  reaclwd  Athens  with  a  body  of 
faraai^  tho  democracy  was  restored,  and  Pbocion  aod 
others  were  put  to  death.    ( Vid.  Pbocion.)  Caaaan- 
der, however,  soon  after  made  bimaelf  master  of  Ath- 
ens, and   Polysperchon,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
Ihts*  umaediately  hastened  to  besiege  him  in  uatcity ; 
bat,  aa  tho  aie^  took  up  mtnA  time>  he  left  part  of 
bis  troops  before  the  place,  and  advanced  with  the 
mto  the  Peloponnesus,  to  force  the  city  of  Mega- 
to  aurreoder.    The  attompl«  however,  waa  an 
0"""-"rr*'«sr-:l  rinr  :  and  it  was  fortunasc  for  the  inili- 
tary  cUaractiir  oi  the  protector  lliat  an  apology  for  his 
oadden  retreat  into  Macedon  was  afforded  by  the  vio- 
lent conduct  of  Olympiaa,  who  bad  already  embroiled 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  so  seriously  as  to  endanger 
the  Life  and  power  of  the  elder  king.    In  the  contest 
that  ensued*  Caaaander  proved  ultimately  victorious ; 
Olympian  waa  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  Polysper- 
chon, driven  from  Macedon,  took  refuge  ainon^r  his 
the  JBtoUans.  After  the  muider  of  Al- 


!  exander  JEgvs  and  his  mother  Roxana  by  Cassander, 
Polyapercboo,  wlio  tiidl  retainui  aoiue  stroqgholda  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  invited  from  Pergsmos  Hetculea, 
the  son  of  Alexander  by  Barcine,  four  vc-ars  older  thaii 
hii  brother  rcceutly  murdered,  but  lioni  the  liiegiti- 
macy  of  his  birth  deemed  incapable  of  8uc<  ctoion 
On  the  ainval  of  the  jfomm  prince,  Polysperchon  be- 
j  gan  heetUo  movements :  he  obtained  the  iieariy  i\o- 
operation  of  the  .Etolians  ;  his  standard  war  joined 
,  by  many  malcontents  from  Macedon,  and  he  stood  on 
I  the  ffonttera  of  that  kingdom  with  an  armv  twenty 
thousand  strong,  while  thi'  troop.s  which  (\i.->,ii,Ji/ 
.  sent  to  oppose  liiin  wavered  in  their  afiectiou*.  The 
danger  was  irnimnent ;  but  Cassandcr  knew  the  man 
with  whom  be  had  to  deal.  By  bnbts  and  jnonuses 
he  prevailed  upon  Fuly&perchou  to  murder  liie  youth, 
whom  he  affected  to  honour  as  bis  sovoreign.  Po^- 
sperchon,  however,  did  not  obtain  the  principal  object 
for  which  he  had  been  temoted  to  incur  this  moat 
tiiiurmous  guilt.  This  w  as  the  command  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, towards  which  country,  with  the  recom- 
mendation and  aid  of  Caaaander,  he  now  dkecied  Ub 
march.  But  the  inhabitaiits  of  that  ptninsuld,  assisted 
by  the  Bteotiaas,  opposed  hi*  return  «ouil)ui>rd  He 
waa  ohlifled  to  winter  in  JLoeris,  and  thence  returned 
to  a  castle  commanding  a  amalt  district  between  £pi- 
rus  and  ^tolia.  The  recovery  of  this  stronghold, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  him,  and  of  which  be 
had  been  deprived  by  Casaander,  now  rewarded  itii 
detestable  wiekedneea ;  and  here  probably  this  veto* 
ran  in  villany,  who  had  once  swayed  the  protcctoral 
sceptre,  ended  many  years  afterward  hia  ignoniuioilf 
life ;  a  life  deformed  by  everything  atrociotta  in  em* 
elty  and  detestable  in  crime.  (Dtod.  Sic.,  lib.  17,  18, 
19,  dtc—Qutni.  Curt ,  i,  13.— /d.,  5,  4.— /d.,  8,  L 
—Justin,  10,  10.-  Id  ,  18,  6.— /tf.,  14, 
Tzelz.  in  Lycofhr.,m\.) 

P0L.VXENA,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  cele- 
brated fur  her  beauty  and  misfortunes.  According  to 
tlie  account  given  by  Dictya  of  Crete,  Uecube,  aecon- 
panted  hy  many  Trojan  femalee,  and  amonf  the  reel 
by  Cassandra  and  Polyxena,  was  performing  certais 
Micied  rites  to  Apotio  in  the  vicimty  of  Troy,  whM 
Achillea,  who  waa  anziooa  to  witneea  tbeao  ceremo- 
nies, came  suddenly  on  the  party  with  some  compan- 
ions of  his.  Struck  uy  the  beaw.y  of  Poiyxena,  the 
Vtirior,  after  fruitlessly  contenduig  vvi4i  ma  paaaim 
for  a  few  days,  sent  to  ask  the  maiden  in  marris^ 
from  Hector.  The  Trojan  chief  agreed  to  give  his 
sister,  provided  Achilles  would  betray  to  him  the  whole 
Grecian  anay.  AchiUias  returned  for  answer  that  he 
woold  hrkig  the  whob  war  to  a  ckioe  if  Polyjcem 
were  r!.  1jV(  rt  d  I  t  hurt  Hector  replied  that  he  must 
either  betray  inc  wliole  host,  or  else  kUv  the  Airids 
and  Ajax.  Tins,  of  course,  irritated  Ad, .ilea,  and  iho 
rin'TotiaUnn  v.-ab  hruniM,  ufT.  .\firr  the  death  of  HoOp 
lor,  Poiyxena, accorduji:  i  >  .1^  same  authority,  accom- 
panied her  ftlhar  to  the  itnt  of  Achilles,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  matoiatitm  of  her  brother's  coipeo,  end  the 
Grecian  chieftain,  on  beholding  her,  felt  all  b»  former 
passion  renewed.  Some  time  after  this,  Priam,  taking 
advantage  of  a  truce  occasioned  by  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Thyrabraea  Anollo^  in  whkh  both  armies  joined,  aeaft 
a  herald  to  Aciiiltes  with  a  private  message  relative  to 
i  Polyxeua.  The  Grecian  chief  received  the  mesitetiger 
in  the  grove  of  ApoUo,  aod,  having  then  entered  the 
temple,  was  treacherously  slain  by  Paris  and  Dcipbo- 
hua.  After  the  ciipiure  of  Troy,  Polyxena  was  immo- 
lated by  Neoptolemua  to  the  manea  of  his  father. 
According  to  one  account,  the  ahade  of  Achillea  ap> 
peared  on  the  summit  of  hit  tomb,  and  demanded  Vtm 
sacrifice.    {Dm.  Cm..  3,  2,  aegq  —Id  ,  4,  \0.~Td., 


5, 13,  die. — Hjigin.,Jab.i  110. — Tztix.  ad  JbMophr.^ 
S60.— Ovad,  Mti.,  18.  488,  »9qq.^Btmp.t  S»t^  8T 

— rir^..  Mn.,  3,  321  ) 


PoLVXOk  1.  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple  in 
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no9  She  was  nl^n  r'ir«<«  to  Qieen  HypnipTlc.  Tt 
was  her  advict*  iiiat  iht-  Ltiiinmti  woai(>n  murdered 
ihcir  hi!f hands  {Anoll  Rhod  ,  1,  MS.— Vol.  Place., 
8,  316  — /fyii>i.,jr<ii.,  16.)— II.  A  female,  a  nalivo  of 
Ar^ofl,  who  mtrried  TIepoIemus,  son  of  Hercules. 
When  hfr  lii]>i»and  wa<t  compelled  to  flee,  in  consn- 
qoence  of  tbc  acculentat  bouiicide  of  Lic^motna,  brotb* 
•r  of  Alcfnent,  Pbhrxo  teeompanitd  bun  to  RhoAsa, 
where  the  inhabitar!(s  cho-^o  him  for  their  kinp  On 
tbc  deaib  of  Tlepolemui,  who  fell  in  the  Trojan  war, 
Polyzo  beeania  aole  miatiM*  of  the  kingdom,  and  du- 
ring; hfr  rrtrrn  Helen  came  to  Rharir''  J  uir^r  been 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus,  after  ine  death  of  Men- 
tUoa,  hj  NicQftntua  and  Megapentbes.  Polyxo,  de- 
termined (o  evence  ber  husband's  fall,  caused  aome  of 
bar  female  attendants  to  habit  themselves  lilte  Fimes, 
seize  Helen  while  bathing,  and  hang  her  on  a  tree 
The  Rbodiana  afterward,  m  memory  of  the  deed,  con- 
•ectited  a  temple  to  Helen,  gtvmg  ber  the  cornaDe  of 
Dtndr'iUs  f  Af  :'<5pirif)  from  the  manner  of  her  death. 
{Ptmtan  ,  3,  19,  10  — Siebdit  ad.  Fau*an  ,  I.  e  —Bot- 
Hger,  Pkrienmttke,  p.  47,  srq  ) 

PoLYTELDs,  I.  a  poct  of  thc  o\A  comedy,  who  floar- 
ished  about  thc  time  of  the  battle  of  Argmuss.  The 
titles  ol  «o;ii<-  of  his  pieces  have  reached  us.  (Fabrie., 
Bihl  Gr..  V.  8,  p.  488,  ed.  Harles  —Henuterhu.  ad 
Polluc,  10, 79.)— U.  An  historian,  a  native  of  Rhode*. 
{Voit,  Hitt.  Gr.,  3.  p.  AOfi  —AthenttUM,  8,  p.  Ml,c.) 

PoarriA.    Vtd.  Saeaaa  Pometia. 

Pio«5ffA  (from  ;>ofmim,  **fhitt'*),  a  f^deaa  ameng 

the  ^(>rri.^nM,  presiding  over  fruit-trees  }I<  r  \vorshi[> 
was  ot  long  standnig  at  Home,  where  there  wan  a 
Flamen  Pomonalit,  who  sacrificed  to  her  every  yesr 
for  the  preservation  of  the  fruit  The  story  of  Pomo- 
na and  V'crUiinous  is  prciljly  told  by  Ovid,  'i'his 
Hauadryad  lived  in  iho  time  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba, 
ffiw  waa  devoted  to  the  culture  of  gardeoa,  to  which 
die  confined  herself,  shunning  all  society  vrith  thc 
male  df-itie<i.  \'r  rluniivis,  among  other*!,  was  ni.un- 
cured  of  ber,  and  under  various  shapes  tried  to  win 
her  hand :  eometimee  he  eame  aa  a  reaper,  eometimea 
as  a  h.Avm.iker,  sometimes  .i  ploughman  or  a  vine- 
dresser :  be  was  a  soldier  and  a  ^•therman,  but  to 
•qnally  tittle  purpose.  At  lrti;.'ih,  under  the  guise  of 
an  old  womnn,  he  won  l!ie  coiilidence  of  thc  ^ruddes*  ; 
and,  by  tnlar^ing  oti  thc  €vj]s  of  a  iaiglc  life  and  the 
blessings  of  ino  wedded  state ;  by  launching  out  ]uto 
the  praiaee  of  Vertomaut,  and  lelating  a  tale  of  the 
ptrniahment  of  female  ertielty  to  a  tever,  he  soaght  to 
rn  i\  I  'he  heart  of  Pomona;  then  rejfumin^  his  rrn! 
form,  bo  obtained  the  band  of  the  no  longer  reluctant 
Bpnph.  (Otid,  Met.,  14,  6S9,  teq^.—'Keighi ley's 
mythfihjry,  p  ft!?9 ) 

PoMPKiA  Gkns,  an  illustrious  plebeian  famitr  at 
Rone,  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Rvfi  and  Stnt* 
honet.  A  subdivision  of  the  Rufi  bore  tlie  snmamr 
of  Bithynirus,  from  a  victor)'  gained  by  one  of  their 
number  in  Bithynia  From  the  line  of  the  .Strabonr* 
Pompev  the  Great  was  descended.  (VcU.  PaUrCt  8, 
•1.— FWmh.  ad  Ffff ,  I  e.) 

PoMPFn,  T.  dan(:htcr  of  Q.  Pompeius,  and  third 
wife  of  Julius  Caisar.  She  waa  suspected  of  criminal 
intercourse  with  CloditM,  who  introdaced  hiroeelf  into 
her  dwelling,  d.iring  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Pea.  in 
the  disguise  of  a  female  musician.  Ccrsar  divorced 
Pompeia  ;  but  when  the  trial  of  Cledioa  came  on  for 
this  act  of  impiety,  he  paTC  no  tc<;timonv  ,i;;ainst  h'm  ; 
neither  did  he  affirm  tli.it  lie  was  ccrlaiii  of  any  mjnrj 
done  to  his  bed  :  he  only  said,  "hohad  divorced  Pom- 
peia,  because  the  wife  of  Casar  ought  not  only  to  be 
eletr  from  each  a  crime,  bat  also  from  the  very  suspi- 
cion of  it."  {Plut.,  Vit  C.rs  —ld,  Yxt  r/r  )— II 
Daughter  of  Pompcy  the  Great,  was  married  to  Faus- 
tus  Sylls.  After  the  battle  of  Thapaae,  the  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Cesar,  who  gcncrouidv  preserved  her  life 
and  P'^'P^'JJj^ {Hxrt.,  BeU.  A/r.,  96.)— Hi.  A  daogb- 


I  ter  of  Sextos  Pompeius  and  Scribonia,  promij^  i, 
marriage  to  Mctellua,  as  a  pledge  of  peac«  Mtntti 
her  father  and  the  triumvirs.  See  was  wed4^,  hse 
ever,  evcnttiaMy  to  Senhooiaa  Libo.^lV.  Mamoi 
preat-granddaughter  of  Theophanes  of  Milstui,  «Ik 
had  been  a  firm  friend  to  Pompev  Tiberiui  put  hn 
to  death  because  she  belongeid  to  a  family  ikti 
been  hoatile  to  Omv.   (Taeir ,  Awl,  6, 16 ) 

Pompeta  I.SX,  I.  df  Pitmridin,  a  law  profOMil 
Pomp«y  when  consul,  and  enacted  by  the  pecdc.  it 
gave  a  wider  acceptation  to  the  term  "i>arnei«;''aiii 
made  it  apply  to  the  killing  of  bdv  r.rjr  rif-'aiion 
(Heirucc,  Ani.  Rom.,  cd.  Haubald,  p.  71MJ.  «^./— H 
De  «,  by  Pompcy  when  sole  coosnl,  A.U  C.  701.  tlut 
an  inquiry  should  be  made  iiHo  the  nrorder  of  Ctodiu 
on  the  Appian  Way,  the  btmiing  of  the  seDste-hwH*, 
and  the  attack  made  on  the  house  of  l.eriduj  thf  i» 
terrex.  {Stgonius,  dc  JudiaU,  2»  33,  p.  (7l.-> 
ffeinete.,  td  HmMd,  p.  TW.)— III.  Ht  eailitfe,  hf 
thc  same,  against  bribery  and  corrjption  in  electJOBi, 
with  the  infliction  of  new  aud  severe  ponuiuDenij, 
{Dio  C«»..  «,  87.— 7d.,  40,  6S  )-lV.  hiwwu, 
by  the  wme  ;  retaining  the  .Aurelian  la-.s,  h'A  o:i!iu>. 
tng  that  tbo  Judices  should  be  cboseci  iim  iwt^ 
those  of  the  highest  fortune  in  the  differrat  orim. 
(Cfe.  ra  ,  39  — W.,  PW.,  I,  8.)-V.  fk  fh- 
ntiHi*,  by  the  ssme,  that  no  one  sboaM  be  iHowtd  is 
s(;u;d  candidate  lor  an  oflice  in  his  abwiice  Ir,  r..- 
law  Julius  Caaaar  was  espresaty  excepted.  (Stute^ 
ViL  JkI.,  M  —Dio  €W.,  40,  «6.) 

PoMPKii  or  PoMPFT^  (the  first  beir.i:  t?.?  I.!iri.  lie 
second  lae  Greek,  form  of  ti»  name),  •  city  «<  Umpe- 
nia  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Vrtanas.  Of 
this  city  it  mav  he  truly  said,  that  it  h-i*  Nwmt  fa 
more  cele  brated  in  modem  times  thsD  u  tw  ax^ 
have  been  in  the  moat  flourishing  period  of  iti  <nt- 
ence.  Tnditioik  aeenbcd  the  orighi  ef  Poopok  m 
well  aa  that  of  Hereulaneum,  to  Herralea  {Dm.  Bd, 
c  41),  and,  like  that  city,  it  was  in  t'lrn  xoiiitri  bt 
the  Oscans,  Etniacaoa,  Samnites,  and  Kkiubi.  At 
the  instigation  of  die  Sumiitee,  Pompeii  tai  Hn* 
laneum  took  an  active  part  in  theSocis!  war,  ^lI  k'^ 
finally  reduced  by  Sylla.  (  Veii.  Paterc,  2.  16  j  k 
the  general  peace  which  followed,  Pompoi  obttirrd 
thc  right!i  of  a  municipal  town,  and  became  a!»s 1 
I  tan,'  colony,  at  the  head  of  which  was  PoWiwWh. 
nephew  of  the  dictator.  This  officer  being 
before  the  senate  of  having  excited  some  tinnan  it 
Pompptt,  waa  ably  defended  by  Cicero.  (Oni  jn 
S}/ll  ,  21  )  Other  colunie«;  appear  to  have  befo  wti«- 
queutly  sent  hither  under  Aoirustos  and  Nero  liitfc* 
reign  of  Ao  laltef,  •  bloody  a»ay  occwred  tt  Poep* 
during  the  exhibition  of  a  fight  of  pladiators,  l»t«m 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  and  those  of  Nttcff".  «> 
which  many  lives  were  lost.  The  Pompeiam  «»  "> 
conopqnerce,  dejirivrd  of  thexe  «-how8  for  tta  JtUt^ 
and  several  individuals  were  banished.  (Tac.i**> 
14,  17.)  Shortly  after,  we  hear  of  the  df»troctK«of 
a  considcfflble  portion  of  the  citf  hjr  aa  etnfcp*^ 
(7Vc,  Arm,  !5,  99.  — Seme.,  QnmL  Jlfitf.  M 
Of  the  more  complete  caiastroplio  which 
pcii  under  tbc  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  we  ba»e  m 
aeeonnt ;  hot  it  ie  naeenably  conjectured  that  «  nt 
csvised  bv  the  famo(]«i  eruption  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
tus. ( \'>d  Herculsiicum  )  The  min»  of  Posiprt 
were  nrcidentally  discovered  m  \7i>i.  co:M'Vt-^^ 

after  the  time  of  Cluvcrius    It  ti 
follow  that  indefatigable  geographer  in  hissewA*** 
position,  which  he  finsllv  fixes  at  Sen  fan,  en  :'f 
of  the  Sarno.    He  would  bxf  been  more  cwrtt' u 
he  had  removed  it  about  two  wifea  from  dwt 
lOared  it  nertrer  the  base  of  >fonnt  Vesurms  (O** 
mer'a  Anc.  luljf,  vol.  8.  p.  179  )   The  opinion  ^ 
erally  meintafncd,  that  the  people  of  Uiis  city  were  ^ 
prised  and  overwhelmed  bv  the  volcsnic  Kono  wMa 
in  the  theatre,  ia  not  a  Tery  probaWe  ooe.  The  »«• 
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of  ■koIetot.B  discovered  in  Pompeii  does  not  ez- 
citfted  Wttj  ;  and  ten  times  this  number  would  be  in- 
c«ton*M«niMe,  when  compared  with  the  extent  and  pop* 
Tilation  of  ihc  nty.    Besides,  ihc  first  agitation  otid  I 
iSueateomg  aa^ct  of  ibe  mountain  must  liavc  ri!led  ' 
•foty  Kreut  with  teiror,  nni  btniilMd  all  gaycty  and 
tmntement.    No  doubt  the  previous  intimations  were 
of  roch  m  nature  as  to  have  fully  apprized  the  mhabi- 
mts  of  Iheir  daiifer,  and  induced  the  great  man  of 
them  to  save  themselves  bv  flijjbt.    The  discovery  of 
Pompeii  (ruL  Herculaneum),  alter  having  lam  »0  long 
*  and  unknown,  baa  fDmishad  us  with  aumj  en- 
I  ind  valuable  remains  of  antiuuity.    The  exeara- 
I  arv  fltill  continued.    Although  two  thirds  are  still 
covered,  it  in  eslitnated  that  the  town  wa    thn  <  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  length  by  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
bNaAh.   Tbo  wdb  wo  from  ofghtooo  to  twonty  feet 
hieh,  and  twelve  thick,  and  contained  several  main 
gates,  of  which  sii  have  been  uncovered,  Twenty 
itneta,  fifteen  feet  wide,  paved  with  lavs,  and  Nfn^ 
feotwaye  of  three  feet  broad,  have  a!-  >  '  <  'mi  excava- 
ted.  The  houses  arc  joined  together,  and  are  gener- 
ally only  two  stories,  with  terraces  for  roob.  TTie 
Cmau  an  ofton  ahopo,  with  in»cnpiions,  fioacooi»  and 
flfMnionta  of  ovory  Kind.   The  principal  MOim  ara  in 
the  rear  :  in  the  centre  is  a  court,  whicli  often  con- 
tains a  marble  fountain.    In  some  of  the  bouses  the 
iwnt  htvo  been  found  very  richly  omamciitod.  A 
fbftim,  surrounded  by  handsome  builditigs,  two  thea- 
tres, temples,  baths,  fountains,  statues,  urns,  utensils 
of  all  sorts,  Slc.,  have  been  discovered.    Most  of  the 
objects  of  cariosity  have  been  depoaitod  in  tbo  muse- 
ons  of  Naples  and  Portici  *.  among  them  are  ■  great 
numhvr  of  mannsrnjits.     It  is  certainly  sur[>rif»Mifj, 
that  this  most  interesting  city  shoukl  have  remained 
■Mliwofforod  till  to  tato  a  porm,  aod  that  ttiUqaarioa 
and  learned  men  should  have  so  long  and  materially 
•ned  about  its  situation.    In  many  places,  masses 
«f  rafno,  potttoM  of  the  buried  theatres,  temples,  and 
bouses,  were  not  two  feet  below  the  surfaco  of  the 
lOil.    The  country  people  were  continually  digging  up 
pKCO  of  worked  marhle  .-<.nd  other  antique  objects, 
n  Mvwral  apou  they  bad  even  laid  opan  tho  outer 
wtHs  of  the  town ;  and  yet  men  did  not  find  oot  what 
it  ivrt«  that  the  peculiarly  isolated  mound  of  cinders  and 
ubas,  earth  anid  pamice-stono  covered.   There  is  an- 
Mbei  etfcoimtanco  which  ineteMoe  Ibe  wonder  of 
PoTtpoii  being  so  long  concealed.    A  snbterrancous 
etnai,  cut  from  the  river  Sarno,  traverses  the  city,  and 
iiaoen  darkly  and  silently  gliding  under  the  temple 
nf  T-st*.     Tliis  is  said  to  have  been  cut  towards  the 
laiddic  of  tho  Aftecnlh  century,  to  supply  the  contiguous 
town  of  TTam  deW  Annunziata  with  fresh  water;  it 
polMbly  ran  anciently  in  the  aame  channel ;  hut,  in  ctit> 
ting  H  or  clearing  it,  workmen  mast  have  crowed  tin- 
der  Pom]>eii  from  one  side  to  the  other.- — For  a  more 
d«(ul«d  account  of  the  ezcavationa  made  at  this  place, 
eoneak  Sir  W.  Oell*e  **  P^mpmn*/*  JLewi.,  1999, 
gvo  ;  Within*!*  Vicict  of  Pcmjirii  ;  Cooke's  Dclinca- 
tionM  {London,  1827,  2  vols,  fol  ,  90  plates);  Bibent's 
Plan  of  Pompeii  (Pans,  1826).  showing  the  projjress 
of  the  excavations  from  17G3  to  182.^;  Komaaelli, 
Viazgio  a  Pompei  ed  Ercolano,  fee. 

Ponpcius.  I.  Q.  NepoH  Rufus.  was  consul  B.C. 
HI,  and  the  firat  of  the  Pompeian  family  who  waa  ele- 
wted  to  that  high  elRf^.  He  is  said  to  have  attahted 
to  it  hv  jirictisinrf  a  deception  on  his  friend  T<selius, 
wiio  waa  a  candidate  for  the  same  station,  by  {»-omi- 
sing  to  dhtain  Tolee  for  hhn,  Vet  obtaining  then,  in 
f^rt,  for  himoelf.  Pomj)ein9  was  sent  into  Spiin, 
where  he  laid  fruitless  siege  to  Nornantia:  he  gained, 
howover,  eome  alight  advantages  over  the  Edetani. 
Having  been  continued  in  command  the  ensuing  year, 
be  agdin  besieged  Numantia,  and  by  dint  of  intrigues 
indoced  thf>  mbabiunts  to  solicit  a  treaty  of  peace, 
he  granted  thoM  on  mj  «dfma4>eoae  temn. 
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Not  long  after  fliis,  however,  when  a  aocceaaor  had 

come,  Pompeioa  denied  the  whole  a^ir,  and  insisted 
that  the  Namantinea  had  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  matter  was  laid  before  the  Roman  senate,  and, 
nolwitbataoding  the  numcroua  proofs  adduced  by  the 
Nomaniine  deputies,  it  was  decided  that  no  inch  tren* 
ly  had  been  made.  Pompeius  was  afterward  accused 
of  extortion,  but  his  great  wealth  afforded  him  the 
means  of  acquittal.  He  was  chosen  censor  B.C.  laOL 
(Veil  Paterr  .  2,  1  ~7./,2.  2!  —W,  2,  90.— F/irui, 
2,  18.) — 11.  Q  Ktifus,  son  of  the  preceding,  waa  con- 
inl  with  Sylla,  B.C.  88.  and,  together  with  his  col- 
league, oppoaed  the  law  by  which  the  tribune  Sulpi- 
cius  sougnt  to  extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  the 
Italian  allies.  "W.ir  having  ^<  e  n  dfclarcil  a^rainst 
Mitbradatea,  and  Asia  and  Italy  being  named  tbo  prov- 
ince* of  the  coneola,  the  latter  ftH  t»  the  tot  of  Pom* 
peius  {Appian,  Rfll.  Muh  ,  )  Before  Sylla  de- 
parted for  his  command,  he  endeavoured,  together  with 
bis  colleague,  to  balRi  t  projects  of  Sulpicioe  hf 
proclaiming  frequent  holydaya,  and  ordtriin;,  conse- 
quently, a  suspension  of  the  public  business  But 
Sulpicius,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  ati  u  <  !  the  con- 
•ula  with  an  armed  force,  calling  upon  them  to  repeat  • 
their  proclamation  for  the  ftstival ;  and,  on  their  refti- 

sal,  a  not  rnsiifd,  in  which  Pompeius  escaped  with 
diSkuHy  to  a  place  of  concealment;  but  his  sou  waa 
kilted.   At  a  sahsequcnt  period,  when  Sylla  bid  made 
himself  master  of  Rome  and  ro-nstabliahed  his  party, 
Pompeius  w:is  sent  to  take  command  of  the  army,  that 
was  still  ke|)t  on  foot,  in  onpose  the  remnants  of  the 
Italian  confederacy.    But  he  was  nturdered  by  the 
troops  as  soon  as  he  arrived  amonir  ihem.  the  soldiers 
having  been  iiistij^aled  to  the  det d  bv  L'n.  I'ompf  ins, 
the  general  whom  Quinlus  was  to  supersede.  {Af' 
fmn,  Bttt.  Ch.,  I,  M,  Metfq.—Vttt.  Pmtere.,  2,  17.— 
Liv  ,  Epit  ,  T7.) — III.  On  Striho.  fithcr  of  Pompey 
tho  Greet,  was  one  of  the  pruu-ip.il  Roman  command- 
era  in  the  Social  war.   He  brout;ht  the  sie^re  of  .-\scn* 
lum  to  a  triumphant  issue  (Lip.,  Epit.,  75,  76),  an 
event  which  was  peculiariy  (gratifying  to  the  Romans, 
as  that  town  had  set  the  first  example  of  revolt,  and 
had  accompanied  it  with  the  maaaacre  of  two  Roman 
oflleers  and  a  nnmher  of  Roman  ettiiena.   He  alio 
gained  a  victory  over  tho  Marsi,  and  compelled  that 
people,  together  with  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  and  Pe- 
ligtii,  to  make  e  eepeiale  peace.   This  is  tho  same 
Cn  Poinprius  who  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  tho 
previous  articlu  (No.  II  ),  as  having  iit»tig>Hcd  bis  &qU 
diery  to  murder  Q.  Pompeius.  the  new  commander 
sent  to  supersede  him.    He  retaincdi  After  that,  the 
command  of  the  army  in  timlnia,  and  waa  apfdied  to 
by  the  senate  for  aid  against  Cinna  ;  but.  being  more 
anxiooa  to  make  the  troubles  of  bis  countrv  an  occa- 
•hm  of  Ida  own  vivaneement,  he  imraineif  for  aoma 
time  in  suspense,  as  if  waiting  to  seo  which  party 
would  purchase  his  services  at  the  highest  price,  and 
thua  aliow^  Cinna  and  hia  faction  to  conaolUlato 
their  force  beyond  the  possibility  of  successful  resist- 
ance.   At  last,  however,  he  resolved  to  march  to 
Rome,  and  espouse  the  cause  of  the  senate.    A  battle 
was  fought  between  hia  armj  aod  that  of  Cinna  imi> 
mediately  under  tho  walla  of  the  capital.    But,  thoogli 
the  slaughter  was  great,  the  event  seems  to  have  been  • 
indecisive  ;  and,  soon  after,  Cn.  Pompeius  was  killed 
by  lightning  in  hie  own  tent.   (Veil.  Pmtere,  2,  44. 
— Ai'jnan,  Bill  Cir..  1,  69  )— Acrordinj  to  Plutarch, 
(he  Romans  never  entertained  a  stronger  and  more 
raneoroos  hatred  for  any  general  than  for  Pompetw 
Straho.    They  dnirg^ed  his  corpse  from  the  bier  on 
tho  way  to  the  funural  pile,  and  treated  it  with  tho 
greateat  indignity.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Pomp.  unt  )  —  \V. 
CneiuB,  sumamod  Mofmu^  or  **Lhe  Great,"  wa*  tbo 
son  of  Cn.  Pf>mp«ioa  Straho  (No.  111.),  wd  hoida  • 
conspicuous  r  i  k  in  Roman  history,  by  rcii«nr,  nf  his 
nmnaoaa  exploita,  and,  mote  pariicnlarl^^  bu  coUistoo 
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with  Julius  Cmnt.   H«  wm  bom  B.C.  106»  Urn 
ycii  with  Cicero.    As  soon  M  lio  hid  Mnmod  IIm 

manly  gown,  be  enU  red  llw  Roman  anny,  and  made 
liM  6m  oampoigiM  wiih  fbatiucuoo  uMkr  Ute 
ord«i«  of  his  ponot.   Tho  boMity  «f  his  penoo,  the 

eracc  uihI  elegance  of  hi*  manners,  and  Li^  wuniin^ 
doQueuce,  gaiiiod  bui^  at  aa  e«f  ly  a^e,  Um)  iieaiu  ut 
both  citiaoiis  and  ooMiocs;  and  bo  cvoo,  oa  one  occa- 
sion, possessed  sufficicfit  jnfluencc  to  save  the  lift  of 
km  fatin:!,  when  Ciuii^  iuui  gamed  ovtr  boiuu  of  ihu 
ooliliery  of  Slimbo,  and  a  muxof  onau«d.  After  the 
(Ira ill  of  his  parent,  a  charge  waa  preferred  againat  the 
latter  inai  he  liad  converted  the  public  money  to  his 
own  uj-L-  ;  ami  Pompey,  as  his  hoir,  was.  obliged  lo  an- 
•wet  It.  But  ht  pioa^M  his  owa  couse  with  »o  much 
ability  and  aeuteneso,  and  gaiiiod  so  mtieh  applsoao, 
thai  Aiiii>tins.  tlit!  pra-lor,  wlio  had  th<-  hearing  of  ihc 
cause,  conceived  a  high  rej^d  for  him,  and  offered 
hfan  his  doHghtor  im  aairioce.   Aftor  Iho  oaubiisb- 


induced  the  senate  to  «and  Pompey,  now  tkirti  )uti 
of  age,  to  the  support  of  Metellus,  who  wa»  un^^,  a 
cope  with  so  able  an  adversary.  He  was  iii\e»Kd«ah 
|»ocoasulsr  power,  i  he  two  conaiuandtn,  wwtctad 
independently  of  oaeh  other,  ihooch  with  a  aouaBf 
good  uiidtrbUiiding,  were  both  deieated  ihnnifb  tiu 
aupenor  activity  sad  alull  of  SertorMis.  Fsaniqr  iiM 
two  baltlea,  and  waa  panooaUy  in  dai^;  udulMw 
as  Sertorius  was  alive,  the  war  was  coniun.!.!  auI 
little  success.  But  Sertorius  having  Uku  mmuid 
by  hia  own  officfl»%  and  soccaadad  in  coounud 
bv  Pf-rpcnna,  Pompey  and  Melellui  sooq  btougktk 
bu  u^^lc  to  an  end.  On  bis  return  to  Itily  ilu  tmtk 
war  waa  raging.  Crasaus  had  already  gaioed  a  d«c»- 
stve  victory  over  &Mrtacua,  the  leader  td  thantMh, 
and  nothtnf  was  len  for  PoiaApey  bet  to  coei^  tk 
dc^trijclioii  of  tlit  rtiiiiiaiil  of  ihv  A^ruLs,  w; 

be  assumed  the  mertt  of  this  inumph,  auid  dujkUjfad 
eo  little  moderation  in  his  soceest,  that  h»  «u  as- 
ment  of  Cinnii'ii  power  at  ftomc,  Pompey  retired  to  'pccttd  of  wishing  to  tread  in  ihr  foo'sttps.  of 


Piceaum,  where  lie  po&s«««t^  some  property,  aud 
ivhoro  hie  fathei'a  memory,  bated  as  it  was  by  the 
Romans,  was  regarded  with  respect  aiid  affection. 
To  account  for  this,  wc  must  suppose  that,  during  the 
long  period  of  his  military  command  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, ho  had  prevented  hio  aoldiers  from  being  bur- 
donaeme  to  die  people,  and  had  found  means  of  obli- 

Sing  or  gralifying  some  of  the  priticipal  inhahftanU. 
>e  this  as  it  may,  the  son  poeses*«il  so  much  in^uence 
m  Pioemmi  as  to  ooeoMd  ia  niaing  an  army  of  three 
legions,  or  about  oixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  men. 
H  ith  this  force  he  set  out  to  join  Sylla,  and,  after 
aoccessfully  rcpelhng  several  attacks  from  tikc  adverse 
paity,  ho  effected  a  junction  with  that  commander, 
who  received  bim  in  the  moat  flattering  msnner,  and 

Minted  nun,  tlioii^h  a  mere  youlh.  oidy  23  years  of 
age,  with  the  title  of  Imycraior.  i»u  struck,  indeed, 
SMO  SyUa  with  the  meiita  of  the  young  Uoman,  that 

Pompey  to  divorce  the  dauyh'er  of  An- 


lie  Ifiuiuphtd  it  second  tunc,  and  wa»  ciio»ui  LutuMj 
B.C.  70,  although  he  had  yet  held  wnc  or  iitofe 
offices,  through  which  it  was  eiisionaij  i«  nut  lo  tin 
consulship.  Hta  colleague  was  Crsasus.  Two  fans 
after  tbu  expirattoit  of  i his  office,  the  pinlcs,  eocooi- 
aged  by  the  Mithradatic  war,  had  becoiaeM  pawW 
in  the  Modttenanean,  that  they  etfried  on  s  nfdn 
warfare  along  a  gf'^'^^  exteiit  of  coa»t,  ud  wmiBu- 
tera  of  lOiH)  gallep  auU  400  iuw{i&.  The  inbtinc  Ga 
biuius,  a  man  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Pompey,  (•»' 
posed  that  an  individual  (whose  name  he  did  not  mea- 
tion)  ahould  be  invested  with  extraordinary  powtn,  U 
sea  and  land,  for  three  yeara,  to  put  an  enii  u>  mi- 
rages of  the  piratea.  Several  friends  of  tin  csMt» 
tion  ^^e  with  warmth  against  tins  piepMitiaB:  brt 
it  was  carried  by  a  large  ri^ajoniy,  ano  i;.^  fO^tr 
waa  conferred  on  Pompey,  with  the  Uiie  ot  pneoo* 
t)ul.  In  four  montha  he  cleared  the  sea  af  tlw  dif« 
of  the  pirates,  got  posseeiioii  of  iheir  fort:(fs>j  aiJ 
towns,  set  free  a  great  number  of  pn»oaa«,  'ma 


be  persuaded 

tistius,  and  marry  yEmilia,  the  daughter-in-law  ut  t>y  ^     

la.    I'loee  yean  after  this  (B.C.  80),  Pompajr  retook  captive  20,000  pirates,  to  whom,  no  lets  prudtotij  lus 
Sicily  from  tbe  partisans  of  Marios,  and  drove  thi-m  ;  humanely,  he  assigned  the  coasl-towns  of  Ciitcitiii 
also  from  Africa,  in  forty  days.    The  Roman  people  |  other  provinces,  which  bad  been  abiodoned  InllMr 
were  asionished  at  lll(•^c  ra|)id  6ui:ei'M>c»,  but  they 
served  at  the  aame  time  to  excite  the  jaaionsjr  of 
flj^a,  who  eommudoil  him  to  dismiss  hie  forces  and 
mtorn  to  Rome.    On  hia  coming  hack  to  the  capital, 
Bompey  was  received  with  every  mark  of  favour  by 
SyUn.    According  to  Plutarch,  the  latter  hasieixd  to 


iiihabiuntti,  and  thus  deprived  tbem  of  an  Cf-fA-iurnii 
of  returott^  to  their  former  coutae.  MsasvUt  iIm 
war  anainot  Mithtadatoa  had  been  cairisd  m  with  «•> 

rioua  Torturto  ;  atid  althooph  Lucullus  liiJ  pisLnJ  \jt 
enemy  hard,  yet  the  kiier  still  found  m'*  mun  w 
continue  the  conteat.     Tbe  tribuna  Maoiiiiu  li^ 


meet  him.  and,  ciid)raciiiir  him  in  iho  most  atrcctiotiulc  |  proposed  that  Pon'f  i  \  -hould  be  placed  oter  Lucullui 


manner,  ealuuud  him  aloud  wuh  tiiu  &uriiain(;  ol  "  Mag' 
im»,"  or  "  the  Qreat,"  a  title  which  Pompey  ihcnce- 
ferward  was  alwaya  accustomed  to  bear.  The  jcal- 
oosf  of  the  dictator,  however,  was  vevived  when 
Pompf  v  demanded  a  Iruimpii.  Sylhi  declared  lo  him 
that  be  should  oppose  this  claim  with  all  bis  power ; 
hot  Pompoy  did  not  beeitate  to  ra^ly,  that  the  pt^ople 
Wen  more  ready  to  worshifi  the  rising  than  tlie  setting 
•un,  and  Sylla  yielded.  Pompey  therefore  obtained 
Iho  honoor  of  a  tfiomph,  though  be  was  the  fint  Ro- 
man who  had  been  admilied  to  it  wiiliout  possessing 
a  higher  dicnity  than  that  of  kiu^jhiiiuod,  and  was  not 
yet  of  tbo  legal  age  lo  be  received  into  the  senate 


Sylla  soon  after  abdicated  the  dictatorship,  and,  at  tbe 
consular  election,  bad  the  mortification  to  feel  hia 
riTaPa  ascendancy.  After  the  death  of  SylhT,  Ponifiey 
Mme  to  be  generally  cooaidered  aa  chief  of  the  aribiu- 
mtic  party,  and  aa  heir  of  tho  influeneo  oioreised  by 
Sylla  over  the  minds  of  the  soldiery.  New  troubles 
aooo  broke  out,  occasioned  oriDcipally  by  the  ambiuous 
ptgoelo  of  tho  eowml  LapimN,  who  aimed  st  supreme 

Eiwer ;  Hut  he  was  soon  overpowered  by  the  united 
rcos  of  Catulus  and  Poupcy.    A  period  of  (^uiel 
now  ensued,  and  Catnlua  endeavoured  to  obUge  Pom- 

Cto  diamias  bis  troops.    This  tbe  latter  evaded  un- 
vmioae  pretexts,  ontil  the  pcogreaa  of  Sertorius 
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in  the  conduct  of  the  wax  agatnsi  Muhxadate^  and  Ti- 
granes,  and  likewiae  over  ul  tbe  other  Romin  gcM- 
als  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  that  all  th«  imm  h 
that  quarter  should  be  under  his  control,  at  ibl  WW 
time  that  he  retained  the  aupreme  conimiiNi  bj  lU. 
This  waa  a  greater  accumulation  of  povti  ilm  W 
ever  been  introetod  to  any  Roman  cttiMo,aadl  mm^ 
diatinguii^hcd  men  were  resolved  lo  op|K>st  t  piofo^:- 
tion  so  dangeroua  to  freedom  with  their  wiiMe  it^ 
ence  :  but  Pompey  was  so  high  in  tbe  jsopularfcw* 
tliat,  on  the  day  appointed  for  considering  ibc  pn^<* 
iiou,  Quly  Ilortensms  and  Catulus  had  lac  coufi^  to 
t^pcak  against  it  -.  while  Cie«il«,  who  boptd  to  obtia 
the  consulship  through  the  aopport  of  the  Pnafmi 
party,  advocated  it  with  all  his  eloquence,  and  UM^ 
to  whom  such  deviations  from  the  coiutuutios  sOI 
acceptable,  need  all  his  inflaenco  in  favour  f>^*\J*l 
csro'e  oration  Pro  Lege  MmeSim  cootaina  a  dbrtA* 
Pompev's  public  life,  w  ith  the  most  ^pU^^dH^  *<«J0 
that  perhaps  waa  ever  made  on  any  indiv iduaL  1w 
law  was  sdopted  by  all  tbe  tribes,  and  Pomper,  «iil> 
assumed  reluctance,  yielded  lo  the  wishes  of  bit  ^ 
low-citiseos.  He  arrived  in  Asia  B  C.  67,  sod  i» 
ceived  tho  command  from  Locollas,  who  was  tb«  \^ 
able  to  conceal  his  chagrin,  aa  Pompey  iadminon^ 
aboludiod  all  hia  legulatiooa.    The  Optalkant 
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ft},  in  bringing  the  Mithndatic  war  to  a  elo«e,  liavc 
been  related  eUewtiM*.  (Tiit.  MiUuadalee  VL)  Af- 
ter Fonpey  Ind  eettled  IM  lAirt  «f  Aeie,  he  vWiedl 

Greece,  where  he  displayed  hi>  rrspecl  for  pbiloeophj 
by  n»«Wiiig  a  valuable  giU  to  the  cit^  of  Atbeaa.  On 
hi«  return  to  luly.  he  dismissed  his  army  ee  eoen  ae 
he  Un(l*(i  at  Hruiidisiuni,  and  entered  Rome  as  s  pn 
fate  itun.    The  whiile  city  met  him  with  acciama- 
Oeoe ;  bie  claim  of  a  thanpli  ems  admitted  without  op- 
poaitioa,  and  never  bad  Room  yet  witneaaed  aucb  a 
display  as  on  the  two  days  of  his  triumphal  procession. 
Pompey'j  plan  was  now,  under  the  np}>oarance  of  a 
pmaie  iodividoei,  to  maiolaia  ibe  fim  place  in  the 
■tale:  bal  he  kuMk  ebileelee  eo  wmty  lide.  Laeot* 
til  and  Crassus  were  8U(K>rior  tu  hint  in  wealth  ;  the 
MahMM  republicans  looked  ufton  lam  with  »usp)cion  ; 
aad  Cmut  was  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
frratne*^.    The  last-tnentioned  individual,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Spam,  aspired  lu  liie  consulship.    To  ef- 
fect (his  purpose,  he  reconciled  Pompey  and  Craasus 
«Nh  eedi  oilier,  eod  vailed  tbem  in  feffoiiag  tbe  eo> 
alitieB  whieli  te  known  in  hietory  titider  tbe  name  of 
tb*  Firgt  Tnumnralf .    He  was  cho!*eii  consul  B.C. 
U,  and,  by  the  marriage  of  bis  daughter  Julia  with 
Winpey  (iBnilie  hevkif  died  in  eluldbed),  eeemed 
to  have  securff)  hi-  mvon  with  thr  '  ittrr     From  this 
tune  Pompey  countenanced  measures  which,  as  a  good 
ritrsen,  be  should  have  oppoeed  as  subversive  of  free- 
dom.   He  allowed  his  own  eulogist,  Cicero,  to  be 
dnven  into  banishment  by  tbo  tribune  Clodius,  whom 
h  had  auacbed  to  his  interest ;  bat,  having  after- 
end  taiawfif  qoecMtted  witb  Clodiae»  ha  bed  Cicero 
MeeHed.    Me  eoppoiled  the  illegal  noanmtMn  of  0»> 
)ir  to  a  five  years'  command  in  Gaul ;  the  fatal  con- 
teqcenees  of  wbich  compliance  appeered  bat  too 
imtitf  tAonnid.^Thc  fall  of  Oieeeoe  in  Farthia  left 
kot  two  maRtcrs  to  iho  Roman  world  ;  and.  on  the 
ie*ih  of  Julia  m  childbed,  these  fricnda  became  rivals 
{Eneytlom.  Awurie.,  vol.  10,  p.  239,  seqq.)  Pompey's 
•tndMd  oeliBmco  to  the  aenete  eectued  hie  inflaenee 
with  thai  body ;  and  be  gained  the  good-will  of  the 
people  bv  his  judicious  diorharge  of  the  duties  of  com- 
mrj  of  supplies  dunni;  a  tune  of  sc^ictly.    in  tbe 
IB  time,  he  secretly  fomented  the  disorders  of  the 
f.sie,  and  the  ahuws  practised  in  ihi'  fWn^g  up  the 
magHitracKrs,  many  of  which  remained  vacant  for  liight 
■wniha,  awl  othue  artve  supplied  by  msuflkient  and 
(jfeorant  peraopa,  throngh  the  disgust  of  those  who 
erne  ciipaMe  of  sostaining  them  with  ability  and  hon- 
our.    The  friend*  of  Pompey  whispered  about  the  nc- 
iity  of  a  dictator,  and  pointed  to  bun  as  tbe  man 
le  great  earrieee,  and  whooe  deredon  to  the  eeo- 
ate  and  the  people,  entitled  him  to  expefl  the  frencral 
aufiragc  ;  while  ho  hiiD»{ilf  appeared  to  decline  the  ata- 
tion,  and  even  made  a  show  of  being  indignant  at  Iho 
ptrfxxa!.     His  position  at  Rome,  while  Cffisar  was 
ah»eni  m  his  provinco.  w<is  singularly  advantageous  to 
bu  pretensions:  be  had,  in  fact,  always  kept  bimseli 
in  tbe  pablie  eye ;  and  tn  the  triiunvirate  aivision  of 
power,  which  he  l»d  himself  planned  (B.C.  50),  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  his  own  influence  by  '.lu  ri-iii^'  tal- 
cots  and  activity  of  Cesar,  and  tbe  btgta  birth  and 
Ahm  of  OraMoa,  bo  had  taken  care  to  reeer? o  to  him- 
self Rome,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  poveming 
Ibe  Spain*  by  kts  heuletiants,  while  lie  despatched 
CbnoODS  to  Asia  and  Cesar  to  tbe  Gauls.    He  had 
also  ae<)nired  a  popularity  hy  rescinding,  under  one  of 
bis  consnlships,  the  law  which  Sylla,  for  his  own  pur- 
pesoe,  had  enacted,  to  restrain  the  power  of  tbe  tri- 
nneoof  tbe  commons.    At  this  time  he  gratified  both 
•mot*  and  people  by  procuring,  through  the  agency  of 
tli*  trihunc  Milo  {li.C  r>7).  the  recall  of  Cicero  from 
llw  baniehment  into  which  he  had  bMn  driven  by 
tm  tfibaiio  Ohidioa,  on  a  charge  of  having  eiecoted 
Cethr<7n<:  and  (.rnvil'Ts  (implicated  in  the  Calilinarian 
>tracy}  wiibout  the  forma  of  law.    Cicero  bad 


provoked  the  enmity  of  Clodius  by  prosecuting  hOtt 
for  iatrodtog,  in  tbe  diaguiao  of  a  musician,  into  a  £§ 
nnlo  nlifioaa  aaaeaMy,  where  he  sought  an  assigna 

lion  with  Piimpeia.  the  wife  of  C  i  .ir  Ciesar.  though 
he  divorced  the  lady,  vviiit  ihc  oLi^ervation  that  **  Cm 
sar's  wife  should  not  even  be  suspected.''  overlooked 
the  afTront  of  CIo;!:';  -  to  !rm--rir.  v.  iitifit^M  own  ev- 
idence agaiiii>t  hnn  ui  me  trial,  and  evt  n  lurUicrcd  ho 
election  to  the  tribuneship.  He  was  actuated  in  Uiis 
by  resentment  lowaide  Cicero,  who  had  termed  tbe 
triumvirate  a  eonspiracy  egainet  the  public  liberty ;  and, 
under  a  i^iin;]ar  feeling,  I'uinpuy  had  at  first  connived 
at  Cicero's  baDisbmeul  (B.C.  58) ;  but,  aa  Clodius, 
who  hod  Boiaod  Ciecro*e  viUaa  and  eooiecaled  his  prop 
erty.  began  to  carry  himself  arrogantly  towards  Pom- 
pey, and  conceive  himself  bu>  equal,  jPompey,  as  baa 
been  said,  wiihin  two  years  procured  tho  MMOO  to  bO 
reversed.  Tlie  sequel  of  this  ii.lrigoe  was  such  as  to 
accelt^rale  hta  adv<iiiCti  to  tiiu  dictatorship.  CloUius, 
as  he  was  returning  to  Rome  on  horseback  from  tbe 
country,  wee  eel  opon  and  murdered  by  Miio  and  aemo 
attendanta,  who  were  quitting  tho  city.  Ae  Milo  waa 
on  his  way  to  hi^  native  town,  in  disgust  at  the  per5dy 
of  Pompey,  who  bad  disappointed  bim  of  the  cooau^ 
ship  promiaed  aa  the  price  of  hie  eervicee,  it  ahoold 
not  seem  that  this  affray  was  the  result  of  Poropey'a 
instigation.  The  populace,  struck  with  constsmalioa, 
passed  the  ni^bt  in  the  streets,  and*  with  tbe  dawn  of 
day,  brought  in  the  body  of  Clodius.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  tribunes,  his  friends,  it  was  carried  into 
tbe  senate-houae,  either  to  intimate  suspicion  of  the 
eenato,  or  in  honour  of  tbe  soaaioriaa  rank  of  the  do* 
eeooed.  Hwe  the  benchee  were  torn  op,  a  pile  cOB> 
structcd,  and  the  body  cl>n^umed;  hut  the  conflagra- 
tion caught  the  senato-bouse  and  several  adjoining 
buildin^rs.    Mih),  teat  epprabeneive  of  puoiahroeot  than 

irritdleti  .it  ihe  respect  pa >d  to  Clodn;?.  rrU:r.u-<\  to  the 
ciiy  wun  hiH  colleague  C«ectiiU4>,  anu,  iii>tribuliug 
money  to  a  part  of  the  multitude,  addressed  them  from 
the  tribunal  as  if  tbey  ware  a  regular  aaeembly ;  ex- 
cusing the  a&ir  as  an  accidental  reoeoanter,  and  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  a  verdict  of  acouittal :  he  ended 
with  inveighing  against  Clodius.  While  be  was  ba- 
ranguinf^  the  rest  of  the  tribanee,  and  that  pert  of  the 
poji'il-irf  '..vbic^  b.ti'l  not  !'Pf;  hrt'icil,  nij^iird  iiito  the 
forum  armed  ;  Miiu  and  (Jecihu»  put  on  slavcst  iiabiu 
and  escaped ;  but  a  bloody,  indiscriminate  assault  was 
made  on  the  other  citiMoa«  of  wbieb  the  friends  of  Milo 
were  not  alone  the  (Ejects,  bnt  all  who  passed  by  or 
fell  in  the  way  of  the  rioters,  especially  those  wiio  were 
aplendidhr  dreaaod  and  wore  gold  hogs.  Tbo  turattU 
eootiimed  eoveral  daya,  dnring  which  there  wee  a  eon* 
pension  of  all  government;  stones  wrre  thro.vn  and 
weapona  drawn  in  the  atroets,  and  iiouses  set  on  bre. 
Tho  ebveo  anned  themselves,  and.  breaking  into  dwell- 
ings under  pretence  of  searching  for  Milo,  carried  ofT 
cvcrythiutf  of  value  tltat  was  portable.  The  scnaie 
assembled  in  a  Mate  of  ^eat  terror,  and,  turning  their 
eyes  upon  Pompey,  proposed  to  bioi  tbO  acooplance  of 
the  dicutorsbip.  But,  by  the  penoaabn  of  Ceto,  tbey 
invested  him  with  the  same  power  undt  r  tlic  title  of 
Sole  Cooaul.  This  waa  jprobably  witb  tbe  eectet  un- 
darvtanding  of  Pompey  hunaotf.  aa  tbe  title  of  dictator 
had  brrnrnr  ntliot  ;^  s  nco  the  tyranny  of  Sylla.  That 
Poinpev  and  Calo  were  lu  agreement,  appMra  from 
this :  that  tho  iroto  of  tbe  laUer  waa  nemMonaad.  bf 
the  appointment  of  aussator  to  Cypus ;  toe  senate 
having  decreed  the  reouction  of  that  islsnd  to  a  Roman 
province,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  King 
riolainjt  on  acoount  of  tbe  eiorbitant  ransom  demand 
ed  for  Chidioa  whan  taken  by  piraioa.  Pompey  pio- 
ceeded  to  restorr  nr  jor  r>nd  to  pass  popuisr  acts.  He 
condemned  Milo  for  murder.  He  framed  a  law  agaiuat 
bhbny  and  corruption,  end  instigated  an  inquiry  intc 
ibt  .il'-j  nf  adrn'.nis-tration  of  nil  who  had  hrM  nug-is 
,  traciea  Irom  ibe  tunc  of  iui  own  brst  couaulsbip 
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m*,  fHnkamA  jivuMf  dine««d  •!  wiMt  Poibmj 
jasUy  eaRfdttoiPOtortlwitaMdiMifdwt,  MemMlo 

be  aimed  covertly  at  Cesar;  though  Pompey  appeared 
offended  at  the  aug^estion,  and  affected  to  consider 
Cman  ta  above  aQ^eioa.  He  presided  in  the  court 
durinr;  the  trial*  with  a  guard,  that  the  judges  rniglit 
not  be  inlimidalcd.  SpvpraJ,  coavicled  of  luirigue  aiul 
■MlmMtioo,  were  tiani<hed,  and  others  fined.  With 
a  ^rat  appearance  of  moderation,  he  declined  to  hold 
the  single  consulship  to  the  eitent  of  the  full  period, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  adopted  his  fathcr-in-Iaw, 
Lqcim  SoipM,  as  hia  cotleagoe ;  hot,  even  after  the 
retuni  to  the  lefular  comulihipe.  well  u  far  the 
months  (iiinns:  winch  Scipio  wart  a.^'sociatcd  with  hirn- 
eetf  io  office,  he  conunucd,  in  reality,  to  direct  the  ai- 
Ui»  of  etata.  The  senate  gave  him  two  additional 
legions,  and  prolonged  his  controand  in  his  provinrL<<. 
Hitherto  Poinpey  had  proceeded  with  infinite  addrti&si 
but  the  craftiness  of  hia  policy  was  no  match  for  the 
franknesa  and  directness  of  that  of  Cesar,  who  acted 
in  this  conjuncture,  so  critical  to  the  Roman  liberty, 
with  a  real  moderation  and  candour  that  absolutely 
dowoneeited  hia  rival.  Caaar.  indeed,  who  was  made 
•eqaainted,  hf  ibm  exilea  that  flocked  to  tua  camp,  with 
everything  pas^int;  at  Home,  and  who  found  hiinsoir 
ohiigad  to  stand  on  tho  defensive,  availed  himaelf  ui 
the  noeaoa  which  hia  aeqaired  wealth  pleeod  m  his 
hands,  and  whirh  the  practice  of  the  age  too  much 
couatenancid,  tu  divide  the  hostile  party  by  buying 
off  the  enmity  of  some  of  them  newly  oleeicd  to  office. 
Aware  of  the  cabals  which  were  formiof  agaioet  him, 
Cesar  knew  that,  ui  retumine  to  a  pnvate  station,  he 
slionlil  ttc  pl.n  ed  at  the  feel  oT  Ponipcy  ai^d  Ins  party  . 
be  ihereforc  reaisicd  the  decree  of  hia  recall  till  be 
could  aaatire  himaelf  of  aveb  conditiooa  aa  would  pre- 
vent hu  obedience  from  being  attended  with  danger. 
His  demands  were  resfconabie;  his  propositions  fau 
•ad  open,  and  his  desire  of  effecting  a  compromise 
spparfntlv  ^sincrrc  The  imimf nnilietl  contitiualiou 
of  a  cod^ivir.s  oflicc  throni,'li  st-vcral  jc.irs,  and  i-\cri 
his  creation  in  his  abscfice.  w  vrr  not  nnr'nisiiiniional  ; 
both  had  been  fraoted  u>  Manua ;  and  C«aar  Ivm- 
aelf  had  been  re>eleeted,  while  abaentr  by  llie  tan 
tribunes  ;  Pomfiry,  when  he  hronphi  in  the  law  against 
allowing  absent  candidates  to  slaitd,  liaving  made  a 
•pecial  exception  in  favour  of  Cesar,  and  recorded 
it.  II i»  rcjoosta  that  he  might  stand  for  the  con- 
aul»hip  in  his  abt>ence ;  that  he  might  retain  his  army 
till  chosen  consul ;  that  be  might  have  his  command 
piohiiwed  m  the  piovioce  of  Hither  Gaul,  ahodd 
tbat  01  Farther  Gaol  not  be  also  conceded  to  him, 
were  refused  Iti  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  he 
ia  aaid  to  have  graaped  the  hilt  of  hia  awoid,  and  e;ao< 
vlated,  *'Thi8  ahali  give  it  me.**  Ciirto,  in  the  mean 
tiriT  ,  loiully  protested  af^ainst  Cesar's  being  recalled, 
unle<)s  Poiiipey  would  also  disband  his  legions  and  re- 
aign  his  provinces ;  and  the  people  were  ao  aatiafied 
with  the  equity  of  the  prof>osai,  that  they  accompanied 
tho  tribune  to  his  own  door,  and  strcvve^l  flowers  in  his 
way.  Pompey  prof>  ssed  that  he  had  received  his  com- 
■und  agaioat  nia  wiU»  and  tbat  be  would  cheerfully  lay 
U  down,  thoogb  the  time  waa  not  yet  expired  ;  thus 
contraslini,'  his  own  inoderatioii  with  the  unwillingness 
of  Cesar  to  relinquish  oSke,  even  at  the  termination 
of  the  fall  period.  Cerio,  boworor,  contended  openly 
thut  the  promis-o  waft  not  to  be  taken  for  the  perform- 
ance ;  but  exctaim«;d  againat  Pompey's  avarice  of 
power ;  and  urged  with  such  adroitness  the  necessity 
either  of  hoih  retanung  iheir  commands,  tbat  the  one 
might  be  a  check  un  any  anconstitutional  designs  of 
the  other,  or  of  both  alike  resigning,  tl^t  he  brought 
the  senate  over  to  his  opinion,  the  consul  Marcellus 
bitterly  observing  to  the  majority,  "  Take  your  victory, 
and  have  Cesar  for  your  inasicr."  But  on  a  mmoor 
Uttt  Cesar  bad  croaaed  the  Alps  and  was  on  hia  maicb 
'  ~  '  « It  Pompey,  and,  preaeDtiiw  him 
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witb  a  aword,  aaid,  Wo  oidir  you  to  miKl  i^i^tt 
Csaar  nd  fight  fcr  yoor  eomMry."  Cuno  tt^  .0 
Cesar,  who  had  lately  returned  faun  Briiaii..  and 
approaching  Kaveooa ;  and  urged  bun  to  daw  imn^ 
«r  bia  ieiMa  and  advanee  opon  Rone;  Bat  cEw 
was  atill  apparently  anxious  for  ppare ;  jtij  s^t.i,  i« 
Gurio,  letters  to  the  sei)ai«,  in  v^hich  he  duticaly  of- 
fered to  resign  his  command,  provided  Potnpsj  eoald 
do  the  same  -,  otherwise  he  would  not  onlv  tpuid  11, but 
would  come  in  person,  and  revenge  iue  ii;;uncs  tiSaU 
to  himself  and  to  the  country,  l^it  wu  receuni  rnijt 
load  cnea,  aa  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  Lucim  Doou- 
ttOB  waa  appointed  aa  CMar't  toeeMaor,  and  ordend  is 
march  with  four  thousand  new-rai?cd  troop?.  .N^jtbet 
the  senate  nor  Pompey  seem  to  have  been  la  tU  Ism 
prepared.  Pompey,  with  his  ustml  art,  hadiadcaMM 
from  Cesar  the  legion  which  he  haJ  lent  hiin,OQ  fn- 
tence  of  an  expedition  to  Syria  aj^amH  the  Puthiui 
Caesar  had  not  only  sent  back  the  Irgion,  but  iUti 
another  of  his  own.  They  halted  at  Capua,  sod  ipretd 
the  report,  either  from  ignorance,  or,  is  the;  were 
handsomely  psid  by  Cesar,  probably  from  iiutrucuoni 
given  them,  that  Ccaar'a  army  was  ditaiKtd  ukn, 
and,  if  occaaion  aenrad,  would  gUdlj  cotae  orcr  M 
Pi j  :i[)ey.  His  credulity  and  security  were  «ucii.  ibal 
he  n^iected  to  make  the  nccesaaiy  levies  till  dm  op- 
portunity waa  loot.  While  he  was  at  Um  tieroif 
himself,  under  the  anthority  of  the  »cn3t£,  in  cMl#ctiii| 
13,000  veterans  from  Tbessaly,  ana  merceotnti  iroa 
ferotgn  nationa.  and  in  making  forced  coombatmu  d 
money  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  dies  of  iuiji, 
Ceaar,  leaving  bis  commanders  to  conreniratr  ai 
hasten  the  march  of  the  rest  of  his  annv,  uxi  tiiefabd 
with  aome  cavalry  and  a  diviatoa  of  600u  ma.  ik 
aent  forward  a  meked  detachment  to  taiprisa  Atim> 
II um,  t!io  first  Italian  city  after  parsing  the  frmuef 
of  (jiaul,  and,  throwing  himself  into^i«  cbariei  sbiic 
his  friends  were  silting  at  the  supper-ubie,  croMMi 
the  Rnhiron,  with  the  exclamation,  '*  The  die  f»  £>it' 
When  the  news  reached  Rome,  the  senate  lepetited 
their  rejection  of  Cesar's  equitable  propouU,  led 
Ctcero  moved  that  an  ombaaiy  abould  ha  ant  ts  ha 
to  treat  for  peace,  but  waa  oveitdled  by  tfat  cnMk 


Pomf  ( \  1.;  !  boasted  that,  if  need  were.  coi  l' ns* 
an  ariuy  by  stamping  with  his  foot;  and  F*«oai»R- 
minded  him,  in  a  tooo  of  raillery,  tbat  "  it  was 
time  for  hirn  to  stamp."  Domitios,  who  had  b««B  «jt 
to  supersede  Cesar,  was  by  him  besieged  id  Corficium. 
taken  prisoner,  and  bonotnably  diamiaaei  bii  imp 
going  over  to  Cesar.  Pompey,  with  iba  coasoi^aid 
the  greater  part  of  the  senate  and  the  Dehihty,  ih» 
doned  Rome  and  passed  over  into  Greece  Oi  enur- 
ing Rome.  Cesar  waa,  by  the  renuunt  of  tlw  ttniK, 
created  dictator ;  bat  he  bdd  the  oiBea  oelyslnm 
days,  cxchanp  ii;;  it  for  that  of  consul,  and  tii  y 
villus  aa  hia  colleague.  Having  seixed  iw  utwiTj, 
and  aecnrad  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  die  graniiiM  of  Rome, 
by  appointing  hia  governors,  he  set  oot  for  Sfsa. 
where,  hi  the  hither  province,  be  reduced,  by  cuitng 
off  their  supplies,  the  Pompetan  army  under  Petnni 
and  Afranios,  consisting  of  five  legions,  wboia beo*' 
missed  in  safety,  and  allowed  to  join  Pompey ;  »aa« 
the  farther  province  he  compelled  the  surrcufi  rof'*'- 
ro  wkb  bia  legion.  It  ia  aingular  that  his  lieatrana 
were  every wlwre  nnanecoaalol :  Dohbdla  and  Om 
.\ntonius,  .v  Iic  l  ad  it  in  charge  to  secure  the  A^*"^- 
were  surrounded  with  a  superior  fleet  by  Paaf^* 
lieutenant,  Octavina  Libo ;  Domitios  lost  so  t^J  » 
PontUB  ;  and  Curio,  in  .\frica.  after  his  troopsbJiW- 
fared  much  by  dnnking  of  poisoned  waters,  raW  * 
rash  action  with  Vttua  and  Juba,  king  of  Mtunuoo, 
the  ally  of  Pompey,  and  was  slain.  Cesar  htmscliM- 
periencad  a  reverse  m  Illyricum,  where,  his  aim' bevn? 
reduced  to  such  atraiu  as  to  eat  bread  made  w  ith  i't^«. 
ho 


assaulted,  near  Dymobiomt  the  intreochcd  oaf 
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Md  «M  lepulsed,  with  the  eenenl  panic  of  bit 
and  tb«  loM  of  many  atanaanla ;  and  his  own  camp 
would  hftTe  been  taken  if  Pompej  had  not  drawn  on 
bu  forces  in  apprthension  of  an  ambuscade  ;  on  which 
C«wr  remarked  that "  the  war  could  have  beeo  at  aa 
md,  If  Pompey  kn«w  hom  to  om  ^lorjr.**  Cintr 
reuvated  into  Thessaly,  and  was  followed  by  Pompey. 
A  gWMnl  battle  waa  fought  on  the  plama  of  Pharsa- 
iw;  lb«  army  of  Pompey  being  greatly  aoperior  in 
rnmbcrs.  as  it  conaisied  of  40,000  foot  nvul  1*2,000 
UiOic,  cumpossd  of  the  tr.inMiiannc  Ippioiii  and  ibe 
tuxiiiar)'  forces  of  difl'crcnt  kirig!<aiid  letrarchs  ;  while 
Ikal  pf  CiBsar  did  not  exceed  30,000  foot  and  1000 
hone.  Pompey  was,  however,  out'manceuvred,  his 
uray  thrown  into  loial  rout,  his  camp  pillaged,  and 
tuoMclf  obliged  to  leaving  the  field  with  only  bia 
sM  9«itiM  «nd  •  liBW  foltowws  of  r»nk.  Ha  Nt  nil 
from  Mylilcne,  havini;  taken  on  board  his  wife  Cor- 
nelia ai»d  made  for  E^ypi.  mtending  to  claim  the  boe- 


piu  Itty  of  the  youns  King  Ptolemy,  to  whom  Um 
lie  had  ^ppouiifd  him  guardian.  As  he  catne  near 
Movnt  Caams,  the  Egyptian  army  was  seen  on  the 
shoTe,  and  their  fleet  lying  off  at  some  distance,  when, 
anmmiyf  •  bo«t  waa  observed  apptMchiqg  tha  ahip 
ma  tha  land.   The  |)ersen«  In  the  tioat  invited  him 

*0  enter,  for  the  purj  u-r  nf  bndin^  ;  but,  as  he  wns 
steppiog  ashore,  be  wa»  aubbcd  hi  tnu  bight  of  bis  wife 
aaa  son ;  and  Ma  baad  and  ring  were  aant  to  Omv. 
who,  sheddmg  teani,  turned  away  his  face,  arid  ordcri-d 
the  heed  to  be  burned  with  perfumes  in  tlie  liuman 
aMlhod.—< £//on'«  Romar  Emperors,  p.  4,  aeqq.,  /»- 
tred.)  —  Cornelia  and  her  friend*  infttanlly  put  to  sea, 
tad  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which 
it  first  threatened  lo  mtercojit  ihein.  Their  feelings, 
as  ia  naioial,  ware»  for  the  mooMOt,  ao  engrossed  by 
Mr  own  dangar  that  tbay  eonid  aeawely  compre- 
hend the  foil  extent  of  their  loss  {Ctr  ,  Tuxc  Ihsp  . 
S,  37);  DOT  was  it  till  they  reached  tbe  purl  of  'lyre 
in  aafetjr  that  grief  succeeded  to  apprehension,  and 
thfv  betran  to  undt rjtand  what  cati^e  thev  had  for  sor- 
row, iiut  tbe  tears  that  were  »heU  for  Pompey  were 
not  onty  thoae  of  domestic  aflHiction  ;  hia  fata  called 
forth  a  more  general  and  honourable  mooming.  No 
man  bad  ever  gained,  at  so  early  an  age,  the  aflfectiona  of 
his  countrymen ;  none  had  enjoyed  ihem  so  largely,  or 
pnwariod  tbam  ao  long  with  ao  little  iotenuption ;  and, 
at  tlw  distanea  of  e^taan  cantnriaa,  the  feeling  of 
his  contemporaries  may  bo  sanctionct^  hv  the  sober 
jodgmaot  of  history.  He  entered  upon  public  life 
aa  a  dttatiagnliiked  member  of  an  oppressed  party, 
which  was  jnsl  arriving  ai  its  hour  of  triumph  and 
retaliation ;  he  saw  his  associates  plunged  in  rapine 
and  massacre,  but  he  preserved  himself  pure  from 
Uie  cooUffion  of  their  Crimea ;  and  wbeo  tha  death 
of  Sylla  left  him  at  the  head  of  tho  ariatoeratieai 
party,  ho  served  them  ably  and  faithfully  with  his 
aw<»d,  while  he  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  evil*  of 
tbair  aaeandancy,  by  realoring  lo  tSa  eonuMiiB  of 
Rome,  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  the  most  important 
of  those  privileges  and  liberties  which  they  had  lost 
under  the  tyranny  of  their  late  master.  He  received 
the  due  rmvard  of  hi<s  honest  patriotism  in  the  unusual 
hooours  and  tnuts  that  were  conftrrisd  u|>oii  huti ;  but 
his  greatntaa  eonVi  not  corrupt  his  Tirtoe;  and  the 
boandiesa  powers  with  which  he  was  repeatedly  in- 
▼cstcd.  he  wielded  with  the  highest  ability  and  up- 
rtghtoess  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  and  then, 
witkottt  any  undue  attoropta  to  prolong  their  duration, 
ba  honaatly  resigned  Ibam.  At  a  partod  of  gaoara] 
crufhy  and  extortion  towards  the  enemies  and  snb- 
Mcta  of  the  commonwealth,  the  character  of  Pompey, 
m  Ma  foreign  commands,  was  maifcad  ita  hamanity 
and  spotless  integrity  ;  his  conquest  of  the  pirates  was 
effected  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  cemented  by  a 
merciftil  policy,  which,  instead  of  taking  vengeance 
farilM  poat,  aoeomfiialwd  UiapcavantieBof  «nl  fof  tha 


Ihtim;  hb  ptesenca  in  Aaia,  whan  he  conducted  lit 

war  witil  Mitlu^dates,  was  no  less  n  rrbef  to  the  prov- 
incea  from  tbe  tyranny  of  their  governurs,  than  n  was 
their  protection  from  the  arma  of  tbe  enemy.  It  ia 
true  that  wooodad  vaninr  lad  him,  aftar  hia  ratum  finMi 
Asia,  to  onhe  hiinaaff,  for  a  tima,  with  aoma  anwortli^ 
asson  "i  :  a;ul  iliis  connexion,  as  it  ultimately  led  to 
all  tbe  misfortunes,  so  did  ii  immediately  tempt  bim 
to  tha  werat  foolla  of  his  politieal  Ufo,  and  inrolvad 
him  in  a  career  of  diflSculty,  mortification,  and  shama. 
Uut  after  this  disgraceful  fall,  he  again  returned  to  bia 
natural  station,  and  was  universally  regaidad  aa  lha  fX 
protector  of  the  lawa  and  liberty  of  his  country,  when 
they  were  threatened  by  Cesar's  rebellion.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  war  he  showed  i-omtihing  of 
weaknesa  and  vaciUatiooi  but  bia  abilitiea,  thou^ 
eonaidarahto,  warn  for  fren  aqoal  to  tltoee  of  Iria  ad- 
versary ;  and  his  inferiority  was  most  flr.-n  m  :iuit  w.nu 
of  steadineaa  in  the  pontiit  of  his  own  plana,  which 
canaad  hira  lo  ahandion  a  aysiam  already  sanctionad 
by  success,  and  to  persuade  himself  thst  he  might 
yield  with  propriety  to  the  ill-judged  impatience  of  his 
followers  for  battle.  Hia  death  is  one  of  the  few  tra- 
gical evaota  of  those  times  which  may  ba  regarded 
with  unmixed  compassion.  It  was  not  accompanied, 
likf  that  of  Cato  and  Brutu  -,  wi  li  the  rai'imess  and 
despair  of  suicide ;  nor  can  u  be  regarded,  lika  that 
of  C»aar,  aa  tha  pnniahment  of  crimaa,  tmlawfolljr  In* 
flicttd,  in  b  (  cV  yet  RufTiirid  deservedly.  With  a  char- 
acter of  rare  punty  and  l«uderne»>»  in  all  bia  domaatip 
relations,  he  was  slaughtered  before  tha  ayaa  of  hia 
wife  and  son  ;  while  flymg  from  the  niin  of  a  most 
just  cause,  he  was  murdered  by  those  whose  kindnesa 
be  was  entitled  to  claim.  His  virtues  hsve  not  bMO 
iranamitted  to  poataritj  with  thair  doaarrad  fjuBO;  and 
whHe  the  violent  tapaUiean  writara  hatra  exalted  tha 
memory  of  ('aio  and  Drutui*,  Pompey's  many  and  rare 
merits  have  been  forgotten  in  the  faults  of  the  Trium- 
virate, and  in  the  weakness  of  tampar  wbieb  ha  dia* 
played  in  the  conduct  of  his  last  campaign.  {En- 
cyel.  MetropoL,  div  3,  vol  8,  p.  252.)— V.  Cneius, 
elder  son  of  Pompaf  tbo  GlMl*  was  sent  by  hia  fa> 
thar  into  Aata,  at  toe  commancament  of  the  civil  war, 
to  raise  a  large  tiaval  and  land  force  from  all  the  prov-> 
inces  of  the  East.  After  the  death  of  his  parent  he 
passed  into  Spain,  wbor^  two  liaateDanla  of  Poropay 
nad  reanitad  aoma  of  the  aeattared  remnanta  of  the 
repn'ilu-an  army.  His  party  soon  1  rcarnc  powerful, 
and  he  saw  himself  in  a  few  monlba  at  tho  bead  of 
thirteen  legions,  and  in  posaaaaion  of  a  conaidaiaUo 
fleet.  Cesar,  finding  that  he  rrmst  act  in  person  a^ninst 
him,  left  Rome  for  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and,  by  a 
scries  of  hdU  manceuvres,  compelled  the  son  of  Pom- 
pey to  engujB  in  batila  in  tha  plain  of  Monda  (46 
B.C. ).  Thn  action,  the  hat  that  waa  fooght  batwaan 
the  Poinpeian  party  and  Ci'sar,  terminated,  after  tbe 
moat  desperate  efforts,  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and  tha 
aoii  of  Pempay,  having  baan  wounded  in  tha  6ghtt  waa 
slain  in  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape.  {Auci., 
BtU  Http.  —  Appiaa,  Beil  Ctv.,  2,  87,  wy^  )  —  VI. 
Sextus,  second  son  of  Pompey  tbe  Great,  and  sur- 
named  somclimes,  for  distinction*  sake,  Pompey  tbe 
Younger,  is  celebrated  in  Roman  history  for  the  pert 
that  he  played  after  the  death  of  Cassar,  and  for  the  re- 
siatanca  which  ba  made  to  Antony  and  Octaviua.  Af> 
ter  the  battle  of  liharsaUa,  he  proceeded,  with  boom 
M-naiors.  to  rejoin  his  father  in  Pam[)hylii ;  but,  hearinff 
of  tbe  tatter's  death,  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  thence  to  AN 
Hea,  and  finally  to  Spain,  where  be  jom^  bis  brotbei 
Cneius  with  a  few  vessels.  The  disastrous  battle  of 
Munda,  however,  again  compelled  him  to  fly  ;  but  bf 
found  himself,  after  aomo  lapse  of  timo,  at  tlia  head  «l 
a  considerable  force,  composed  of  the  remnants  of  thi 
army  at  Munda,  and  he  succeeded  in  defeating  twa 
lieotenanta  of  Caisar  After  the  death  of  tbic  Tatlei; 
SaattiM  PMnpay  aoplied  to  tha  Remau  saoata  Ck  th* 
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TMtitulion  of  his  father'*  property  Antony  Jrapuor'fd 
hwclattn,  aod  SeJCtus,  wiiboui  obi&ioiog  preci!>«ly  wnai 
h0  solieiiad.  Mill  received  at  au  indemnity  a  large  aum 
of  OKKHry  frooD  tit^  public  tatmmy,  and  with  it  the  tttie 
of  commander  of  the  oMo.  In  place,  however,  of 
going  to  Koine  to  enjoy  his  success,  he  got  togulher 
all  the  vesaela  bo  could  find  m  the  bartMura  of  Spun 
mi  Gaol,  and,  aa  bom  aa  ht  raw  tlw  oeeend  liioi»- 
virate  formed,  lie  made  himaelf  master  of  Sicily,  and 
gamed  over  Ucuvms  ib«  battle  of  ScyDa.  While  pro- 
acription  was  raging  at  Rome,  Sextus  (^MMd  an  aay- 
lutn  for  the  fugitives,  aiiJ  proinieed  to  any  one  who 
abould  aavo  the  Itfu  of  a  proscribed  person  twice  m 
much  as  the  triuinvira  offered  for  his  head.  Many  were 
Mfed  ia  coMoannco  by  hie  gonerous  care.  At  the 
ttmo  limo,  Iria  fleet  loerMaed  to  ao  large  a  aita  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  to  intercept  the  sup}<lic»  of  grain  in- 
tended fot  (ba  Komao  caoital,  and  the  people,  dread- 
ing a  fiuaioa^  eoMpoUad  Antonjr  and  Oetavraa  «o  ne- 

Sotiate  for  a  peace  with  the  son  of  Pompcy  Sextus 
emanded  nothing  leaa  ihau  to  be  admitted  into  th» 
triumvirate  at  the  expense  of  L<'piiiii«,  who  wa.*  to  be 
displaced  ;  and  he  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  oh- 
tamed  what  he  sought,  bud  not  his  friends  compelled 
him  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance.  As  it 
was,  howavar,  the  terms  agreed  apoo  waie  azuemely 
faTOBidile  to  Sextaa.    Sicily,  Sardinia,  Coraiea,  and 

Achaid  were  giM-n  him  ;  lie  was  proiniseil  the  consul- 
ship for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  proscribt:d  per6on« 
svBom  bo  bad  aavM  ware  araaed  nrom  the  fatal  list. 
The  peace,  however,  proved  a  hollow  one.  Hostilities 
soon  commcQced  anew,  aitd  Octaviua  encountered  two 
defeata,  ooo  tbnragb  hia  Itanttnant  Calvisius,  and  an- 
other in  peraon.  Two  year*  after,  however,  having 
repaired  his  losses,  he  proved  more  toeeeeeful.  Aghp- 
pa,  his  lieutenant,  gained  an  important  advantage  over 
the  fleet  of  Pompey  off  Mylat,  on  the  coaat  of  Sicily, 
and  afterwaid  a  daciaive  Tietofy  botwaam  Myke  and 
Naulochus.  Sextii^i,  now  without  resources,  fled  with 
sixteen  vessels  to  Asia,  wh«re  he  excited  new  troubles ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antony's  lieutenants,  wlio  put  him  to  death  B.C. 
3<S.  In  allusion  to  hi^  gre<it  naval  power,  Sextus  Pom- 
pey  used  to  style  himself"  the  son  of  Neptune"  (Nejh 
huutu.—  Hortu.  Epod.,  »,  7.  —  MtUcA.,  ad  loc.— 
Bio  Cas»  ,  48,  19.  —  F<tf.  P«<erc,  2,  T8.— /for.,  4, 
l.—Plut  ,  Vit.  Ant — Affitm,  BelL  Cim^  t,  m.— 
U.  tb.,  4.  84,  dec.) 

PoMPftiO,  a  city  of  Hiapania  Tanaaonaiian^  ia  the 
territory  of  the  Vascones,  bow  P«Mp«teM.  (Pitn., 
I,  i.—Strab.,  161)  • 

PoMFiLioa  NiTKa,  tbeaeoofid  king  of  Roaaa.  (Fid. 
Nnma.) 

PoMPONiDs,  I.  Atticus.  (  Kti.  Atticos  ) — II.  Mela. 
(Titf  Mela.)— III.  Feslus.  ( Kirf  Festus  )— IV.  An- 
drooicaa,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  a  foiiowar  of  the  £pi- 
soiaan  aeet  Haporaoad,  at  Roma,  tha  profaadon  of 
a  grammarian,  but  his  attachmettt  to  plnlosophical  pur- 
suits prevented  him  from  being  very  useful  aa  a  philo- 
logical instructer.  Ha  waa  a  contemporary  of  M.  An* 
tonius  Gnipho,  who  was  one  of  Cicero's  instructors. 
Finding  this  latter  graininanan,  as  well  as  othera  of 
inferior  note,  preferred  to  himaelf,  he  latired  toConue, 
where  he  lived  in  great  poverty,  and  composed  several 
works.  These  were  published  by  Orbilius  after  the 
doatb  of  Andronicus.  (Sueton.,  de  lUtulr.  Gram., 
i>>-^V.  Maivalina,  a  Latin  gnmnahan  in  tha  time 
of  Tibanoa.  Soatonina  deaenbea  bin  as  a  nraat  iroob- 
leaome  exactor  of  correctness  in  I.iatin  style  He  oc- 
caaionally  pleaded  causes,  and  ia  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  pugilist.  {Stt^an.^  it  IU»»tr.  Gram., 
22  ) — VI.  Secundus,  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  who  flonr- 
iabed  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and 
diad  00  A.D.,  after  having  held  the  oflUce  of  oonanl. 
Hia  wortta  are  lost.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been  mm"  re- 
for  eloquence  and  brilliancy  u  a  writer,  ihaa 
IIM 


'  for  tragic  spirit.  {Ditl.  dt  emu  can.  doq  ,  \2.~L^ 
siu.o,  ad  Tar.,  Ann.,  11,  13. — Bukr,  CcitA.itihB.i4L 
) — Vil.  Sextus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  whoappamii 

va  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadnan  sod  AtnoLiin.t  r  .. 
Ha  attained  to  high  reputatioD  aa  a  jomt,  lod  wnm 
several  workw  on  jnria|mid«DQa.  f^^i^iW  jWhi. 
LU.,  p.  749.) 

PovrrlNA  pAtftBBB.    va.  Ptetina  Paltto. 

PontIa,  now  Ponza,  an  island  off  ibecoattof  Li- 
tium,  and  south  of  the  promontory  of  Cucta.  ic 
cording  to  Ltvy  (9,  38),  it  received  a  ReoMDCtbay 
A  I  '  f  441,  and  it  obtained  the  ibink*  of  tbeRwDia 
^cnstc  JO  the  second  Punic  war.  It  became  d\u- 
ward  the  apql  to  which  the  victims  of  Tibcnus  ud 
Caligula  wera  aocietly  convayod,  to  be  aAerKti^  it- 
spatched,  or  doomed  to  a  perpetual  exile.  {Sta.. 
i'lb  ,  OA  — /(/ ,  Cal  ,  15  )  Among  ibeie  might  ix 
numbered  many  CbnsLtaa  martyra.  (Cranv*!  Am. 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p  13ft.) 

PoNTIN.*:,    PoMETlS.*;,  or  PostPTfx.£  PuittU.  I 

mar«hy  tract  of  country  tu  the  terru&f)f  oi  kat  Volsci, 
deriving  its  appellation  from  the  town  of  Sotm  Po. 
inctia.  in  who>e  vicinity  it  was  situate,  Ti'sv  feu* 
are  occasioned  by  the  quantity  ol  vvaltr  cirr.iii  loio 
the  plain  by  numberless  streams  which  rise  ti  the  (aai 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  aadtfacwaotofanfcinl 
declivity,  creep  sluggishly  0««r  the  level  ipaee,  vd 
sometimes  .stagnate  m  pools,  or  lose  ihc.'iiiu'lu'  in  :l 
sands.  Two  nvers  principally  contributed  to  ibe  id- 
mation  of  tbaae  marshes,  the  Ufctis  or  t/ealCrtni 
the  Nvmphxiis  or  Ninfo.  The  flat  and  swan.jT  rr*:*. 
spread  to  the  fool  of  the  Volscian  mouniaint,  u4t<i^ 
ercd  an  extent  of  eight  milaa  in  breadth  aed  tbrnj  a 
leqgth  with  mud  and  infection.  We  are  inforiMd 
Moctanas,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Pliin,  uiu 
there  were  <■.<  one  time  no  less  than twentj-lbrcettuet 
to  be  found  in  tbia  dtalnct  (3, 6).  Cooae^oMl^.  N  a 
to  be  infamd  that  Ibrmorly  tbtaa  ntTaheadij  MtF 
ist,  or  that  they  were  confintd  to  a  much  imiraijiire 
of  ground,  'i'ttal  it  was  cultivated  appcsn  cltvlj 
from  Livy  (2,  34) ;  and  waara  told  lijibcimtla*- 
torian  that  the  Potnptinn!»  ager  was  onre  j-Afiwiwd 
out  to  the  Homati  people  (6,  21).  Indeed,  ii  ti  «i- 
deiit  that  the  wattfrs  nuist  hdve  heeogndoalty  tncmt- 
ing  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  ostil  tk 
successful  exertions  made  by  the  Rouian  pomiffii» 
rested  their  baneful  progres>^.  When  tins  Ul^^r,ct  wu 
occupied  by  llourisbiog  cities,  and  ao  acute  tad  n* 
dust  nous  population  wat  a?er  laady  to  chcdi  Ai 
incrcaj^c  of  stagnation,  it  might  easily  be  ktp*  in>- 
der ;  but  after  the  ambition  of  Rome  sad  her  »t- 
lam  of  oniversal  donunion  bad  itndaied  thit  trxt «( 
countr?  desolafe,  these  wastes  and  fen?  nitinllT  id- 
creased,  and,  in  procc&s  of  time,  gaiutd  .'o 
ground  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  remedj  tlie  M 
only  temporary  and  inefficioot.  It  ia  stffMtditak 
when  .A.ppius  Claaditis  eonetrticted  the  iwd 
after  him,  he  mndf  t}io  firxt  aitemj't  to  i'r»in  'V-** 
marahaa  ;  but  thia  m  not  certaio,  as  no  such  »«»  * 
mantionad  in  tbo  aeeonnta  we  bavo  af  ^  i"^*- 
tion  of  this  Roman  way.  (LfVy,  9,  29)  Battboct 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  there  !»  1  p«-- 
live  statement  of  that  object  having  been  p%itlT  fi- 
fected  hv  the  consul  Corn,  Ct  thegi.i*.  (X<fF ,  i^** 
46.)  Julius  Cajsar  is  .said  lo  have  uilended  to  IM* 
the  course  of  the  Tiber  from  Ostis,  and  cam  it  thnwgh 
these  marshes  to  Tenacina ;  hot  the  plan  pentbtd  viit 
him,  and  gave  way  to  the  more  modciata  but 
practicable  one  of  .A ii^u-^ius.  This  emperor  tnJ**^* 
oured  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waien  hy  opiB| 
a  eanal  aU  aloof  ibe  Via  Appia,  fioBi  FwM  ApfO 
to  the  grove  of  Fer^nia.  It  was  cu«tom«ry  to  ™" 
bark  on  the  canal  in  the  nighttime,  aa  Strabo  ft- 
latea  and  Horaeo  piaatiaed,  becaoaa  tba  vapours  lUt 
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•tin  remains,  and  is  called  Caeata.  Tbeae  marahMt 
wer*  neglected  after  the  ciaio  ol  August  its  unUl  the 
wig— •f  Nerva  and  Trajan,  the  lattarvfwiMiadmiaed 
ihe  country  from  Trt-ponii  and  Tcrracina,  and  resiorr-d 
ihe  Appun  Way,  whicn  the  neglrct  of  ihe  inar»hea 
in  tbe  previous  reigns  bad  rendened  nearly  impataable. 
DvtUg  xkm  convulsions  of  the  following  centunea,  tbe 
Mnikes  wsTV  ^f*'"  overflowed,  until  again  drained 
ID  l!tc  reign  of  Tfieodoric,  by  Cipcilius  Dccius,  a  pub- 
lic>apiril«d  individual,  and  anparentljr  with  good  effect. 
(CSmsM..  %  Bfial.  39  ■nd  18.)  Thsy  wot*  nev«r, 
bowcTCT,  completeiy  exhausted  of  their  wnler  until  tin 
poatilicate  uf  Pius  VI.,  althoiuzh  ounj  preceding  pope« 
had  made  the  expariiSMt  Dnring  IM  Fimicfi  inva- 
sion, however,  thf  TTfcautions  necessary  to  ktoo  onrn 
ilitf  cauttli  01  couiinunication  were  neglected,  and  the 
waters  agnin  began  to  stagnate.  These  marshes, 
therefore,  are  sgaiD  fonnidsbls  at  the  psesent  day,  and, 
tkougii  contracted  in  tfieir  Hnnts,  miU  eonupC  the  at- 
mosphere for  many  mdcs  aroiind.  (OraMcr**  Am. 
Imbi,  VOL  S,  p.  06.  »eqq.) 

IN»nif  an  able  commander  of  tbe  Sacndtee,  who 
entrapped  the  Roman  army  in  the  defile  of  Samntum 
called  th«  "  Caudioe  Forks'*  {Furcet  Caudirut),  and 
■■filled  them  to  pas*  under  the  yoke.  (Lav.,  9,  S, 
*eyf  )  He  was  afu  rwird  defeated  in  his  turn,  and 
sobjeclcd  to  the  same  ignominy  by  the  Komans. 
(Lre.,  »,  15.) 

PMnoa,  L  n  country  of  Asia  Minor.   Tbe  nsBM 
wpltoe  •  political  rather  than  a  eeoirraphical  division 
of  l<-rritory  :  hav-;  j  tin  ap[>lied,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Um  coast  of  the  Euxine,  aituated  between  tbe  Col> 
dnan  tamtoiy  and  the  rivar  Haljra,  it  wan,  in  peaeaaa 
cf  time,  f'xtended  to  th<'  mountainous  districts  which 
1m  towBrds  Cappadocu  and  Armenia  ;  and  it  even,  at 
one  tune,  included  Paphlagonia  and  fMft  of  Bithynia. 
The  denomination  itself  was  unknown  to  Ht  rodotiis, 
who  always  dcsignited  this  pari  of  Asia  by  referring 
to  tbe  particular  tribes  who  inhabited  it,  and  who  then 
ea joyed  a  eepante  political  extatenoe,  though  tnbuta- 
ty  lo  the  Persian  empire.    Xenopbon  also  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  it,  since  he  odhert  s  always  to 
tie  same  local  dtsUnctiona  of  natiooa  and  tnbea  used 
hf  Herodoioe:  soeh  as  tha  ChalylMa,  Tibayani.  Mo- 
rynaci.  <\:c.    It  was  not  till  after  the  denth  of  Wax- 
aadei  that  ihe  Pontine  dynasty  makes  any  tigure  in 
itstory  ;  and  an  account  of  it  wtll  be  found  under  the 
ankle  Mithradates. — After  the  overthrow  of  Mithra- 
dates  the  Great,  Pompey  anm-xed  the  greater  part  of 
Ponius  to  Bithynia,  and  ihi;  ^l^t  he  assigned  lo  Deio- 
taroa,  totracch  of  Oalaiia,  and  a  zealous  aUj  of  Amna ; 
a  aoMll  aoition  of  Paphlagonia  being  rasamd  for  some 
native  chiefs  of  (hat  country     (>Sjlr<i6.,  541.  sfqq. — 
Afpun,  Beil  Miihrad.,  c.  114  )    During  the  civil 
nam  vesfMl  by  C«ear  and  Pompey,  Fhraneoa  nada 
an  attempt  to  recover  his  hereaitary  dominions,  and 
succeede  d  in  taking  Sinope,  Amisus,  and  some  other 
iown<«  ol  Toniua.   But  Julius  (^eaar,  after  the  defeat 
■ud  death  of  Pompey,  marched  into  Pontua,  and,  rn- 
eetmlering  the  army  of  Phamacea  near  the  city  of 
ZeUi.  ^diiiid  a  complete  victory;  the  facility  with 
which  u  was  obtained  beittf  expressed  by  the  victor 
ii ihoaa  celebnted  voids.   Kmr,  Vidi,  Vtri*'  {Hwt , 
Bdl.Alex.,c  72.  —  Plut  ,  Vil  Cu-s -^SueUm  ,  Vtl 
'  JmL,  t.  Zl.—Dw  Caaa.,  42.  47.)   After  his  defeat. 
Phunaeoo  rattred  to  the  Boopotos.  wbera  he  was  elam 
by  some  of  hisos%  n  followers.    {Aj>pian,  hell  Mitkr., 
ISO.—'lJio  Cdsa  ,  i.  c.)    He  left  a  son  named  Dsrius, 
wkowss  made  king  Of  i'oiitu.s  for  a  short  time  by 
Antony,  but  he  was  soon  deposed,  and  Poicmo,  ^on 
of  Zenoof  Apamea,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  This 
pam>n,  who  had  the  art  to  uigratiate  himself  alike  with 
AoMii7>  Aagneius,  and  Agnpps,  was  made  kiiw  of 
Iho  onstaoi  portion  of  Ponttie,  named  from  bim  Pole- 
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barbanans  of  Sindicej  near  tbe  Palua  Mmttia ; 


but  his  widow,  Pyt^odnrM;,  w.i^  reigning  in  his  stead 
at  the  tune  that  blrabo  wrote  his  <jt-ography.  (Strtlk^ 
&M.  578.-2)10  Cass..  &.%  2b.-^Id.,  54,  24.)— Ptole- 
my divides  Pontus  into  three  Ht^tncts,  which  lie  terms 
Galaticus.  ('apfiadoctctu,  and  i'vUtnuniartui ;  and, 
under  the  liyzantinO  Mipwora,  the  two  former  were 
included  under  the  name  of  Heimeponlus,  derived 
from  Helena,  tbe  mother  of  CenMantine,  as  they  had 
been  usually  comprehended  before  by  the  Romans 
tbemaohpos  under  that  of  Pontics  Pnms.  (Dto  Cftsa-t 
6l,'S.~&vlen.,  Vil.  Ntr.,  19.— Plef.,  pu  UK.— Jna 
tin..  Xovel! ,  28,  1  ) — Pontus  was  chiifly  a  mountain- 
ous couuuy,  especially  towards  the  not thrast  frontier. 
Here  we  have  some  of  Iho  highest  table- land  in  Asia, 
whence  flow  the  g^rnf  ••reams  of  the  Euphrates  and 
rigris,  the  Araxt's  anti  I'aasis.  The  cliiualo  wa«  con* 
aeauenlly  Olnmely  bleak  and  aevere,  tbe  soil  ru^ed 
ana  barren,  and  the  different  Inbea  scattered  over  its 
smrfiiee  wild  and  savage  to  the  last  degree.  {Xen., 
Anah.,  5,  4. —  Strah  ,  CAS,  se'].)  Bui  the  w^-vtern 
portion  of  the  country,  aroond  the  Haljra,  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  Thennedea  and  Iris,  were  riob  and  lenila^ 
and  aboundf  fl  in  prodnrr  of  rvcrv  kind,  and  furnished 
tbe  finest  flocks  and  herds  ThtTe  were  also  minea 
of  salt,  iron,  and  rock  crystal ;  and  the  const  exhibited 
some  larpe  and  flourishing  Greek  cities,  possessed  of 
good  harbours,  and  having  an  extensive  traffic  with 
the  other  paMs  of  the  Euxinc,  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
J^esn.   (  Orsnicr**  Asia.  3ftner,  vol.  1 ,  p.  266,  Mcq.) 

PoTTtra  Etrxf Mrs,  tha  anrient  nemo  for  tbe  Blaek 
Sea.  .\ccordirii,'  to  the  common  opinion.  earliejt 
nams  was  'A^evof  C"  inhotpttaUe"),  m  atlusion  to  the 
eharactar  of  tlia  nstiona  aloiv  ita  shores ;  and  this  ap- 
pellation was  changed  to  V.l^tnoc  (*'  hospiltth!e"), 
when  Grecian  colonies  had  settled  on  these  »4tine 
coasu,  and  had  intiwkwad  iho  nasgcaof  civilized  life. 
Some  Biblical  commentators,  however,  think  they  dis- 
cover the  name  of  Euxine,  or  rather  'Afrvof,  in  the 
Scripture  term  A»ckketuts.  {RoscnmulUr,  Schnl  in 
Genet.,  10,  a.)— Tbe  Pontus  Euxinus  is  now  probably 
in  the  eeme  state  that  it  ms  in  the  eailieet  faietoria 
age  ;  the  western  part  is  shallow,  but  the  eastern, 
wbicb  IS  very  deep,  has  been  attempted  to  be  fathom- 
ed in  MNM  pheoa  vriAont  aoccess  I  nn  water  of 
that  sea  is,  in  many  placea,  as  fresh  as  thai  of  the 
nvere  which  flow  iitto  it.  The  evaporation  of  ibe 
freah  water  teiliMM  tbe  fonnatton  of  ice,  which  is 
not  uncommon  ;  the  congelation  ia  thus  occasienad  bf 
the  freshness  of  the  water,  and  that  large  sea  is  some 
times  frozen  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 
— Tlie  Pontns  £nsintts  ts  nothing  more  than  a  vast 
lake ;  it  bean  aH  tha  mailia  of  one :  flows,  like  those 
in  North  Anirrica,  through  a  kind  of  river,  which  forms 
at  first  the  narrow  channel  oi  Gon»Untinople,  or  Tiura- 
eian  Bosooras  ;  it  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
amall  lake,  called  the  Projioniis,  or  Sea  of  MartHora, 
passes  towards  the  southwest,  and  takes  anew  the 
foRB  of  a  large  river,  which  has  been  termed  the  Hel- 
lespont, or  Dardanelles.  These  channels  reaemUa 
many  other  outlets  of  lakes  ;  the  great  body  of  wSMt 
that  flows  through  so  narrow  an  o|>enii)f:  need  not  ex- 
cite wonder,  althoogfa  it  has  given  rise  to  variooa  by- 
pothesee.  {Vid.  Maditenaoenm  lfan.~Jir«te>0ni«. 
I  Gfofrr  ,\o\.  6,  p  121.  Am.ed.) 

PoriLins,  1.  M.  Popilius  Lvnas,  was  consul  B  G. 
356,  and  ip  *.^t  sane  year  defeated  the  7  ibunm^ 
who  had  made  a  noctnrnal  incursion  into  the  Roman 
territory,  and  had  advanced  1^  the  city  goics.  (Lt«., 
7,  13.)  At  a  subsequent  period  he  accused  C.  Licin- 
lus  .Stole  under  his  own  law,  and  effected  his  condena* 
nation.  (Liv.,  7.  16  )  He  obtained  tbe  eensolship 
a  second  time.  B.C  :i^'A  .  and  a  ihird  time.  B  C  347, 
in  which  year  be  defeated  the  Gaula,  who  bad  made  an 
irruption  »lo  the  Latin  terrilOTy,  and  obtained  for  this 
a  triumph.  {L  i  ,  7.  d  v  /  )  Two  years  after  thi» 
be  wsacbooeo  consul  for  the  fbortb  time.   (X^v  ,  7. 
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36  )  He  »  said  to  have  be«n  the  firEt  of  the  Popiliaa 
family  tiiat  bore  the  surname  of  Lsoas,  and  this  appel> 
iation  la  aaid  to  have  been  obtained  aa  foilowa.  Being 
•t  OM  time  priest  of  CmoimU  {Fkmm  Ctrmntakt), 
and  condiKting  a  pubtie  Mcrifics  In  his wtem&aul  robe, 
or  litna,  intelligence  was  brought  htm  that  a  sedition 
bad  brokso  out  among  the  commooa  i  be  hastened  to 
tbe  poblie  ambiy  amj«d  in  kip  tmnm,  and  queUed 
the  tumult  by  his  authority  and  eloquence.  {Viccro, 
Brut.,  ii.) — II.  M.  Popilius  Lsnaa,  was  conaol  173 
fi.C.  Having  marched  of  his  own  accord,  during  the 
war  wiin  the  Ligurians.  ir  'o  'ho  'crritory  of  the  Sa- 
telhates,  whohadcotnuuucu  nu  buii  of  hustiht)'  against 
the  Romans,  and  coming  to  an  engagement  with 
tbem,  be  obtuned  a  compite  victoiy,  ac^  sold  tboe* 
who  bad  snrviTed  tbe  battle  into  slavery.  Tbe  senate 
iiiuncdiatt'ly  passed  a  decree,  ordering  him  to  restore 
the  money  which  he  bad  received  iroin  tbe  aale  of  tbe 
SstallialM,  to  set  the  htur  at  liberty,  give  dwm  baek 
thrir  cflocts  and  arms,  and  immediately  to  quit  the 
province.  Popilius,  however,  disobeyed  this  mandate ; 
•nd  yol,  notwithstanding  this  open  contumacy,  he  pro- 
cecdrd  to  Ro  nc,  iiivcighrd  severely  agiiinsl  the  as- 
scmlilcd  sL'iiiilc,  aud  then  returned  to  his  proviucc. 
Being  afterward  accused  for  tUt  outrage  against  the 
lawa»  h«  was  riieltecwl  fiom  pookhment  by  the  in- 
ftiniee  of  bis  brother.  (VU.  Popilius  HI.)  He  after- 
ward di-coinpauied  the  con.>.uI  Piali[>pua  to  Macedonia 
aa  miUtary  tribano,  B.C  IC  J  (Lts.,  40,  43.— /i., 
41,  14,  H..  48,  7,  sopi.—Ii.,  44,  l.)-III.  C. 
Popilius  I.rrna?,  brother  of  the  preceding,  attained  to 
the  cDti.'iiilshijj  H.C  [I'Z,  and  only  !»igDahzed  his  ad- 
initii^tr.ition  of  that  office  by  bis  mtrtguea  in  favour  of 
his  brother  when  charged  with  othoial  misconduct. 
( Vid.  Poptiius  II.)  Not  Song  ;iaer  this  he  was  sent,  with 
two  other  senators,  to  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ences aubeisuqg  boCwoen  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  £u- 
ergctes  on  the  one  hand,  and  Antlochus  Eplphanes  on 
the  other  Antlochus  w.-\s  at  the  gates  of  Aicxandrea, 
and  proparing  to  Uy  aiege  to  the  city  when  tbe  Roman 
depoUea  arrived.  The  doerao  of  the  aenale,  whieh 
hey  communicated  to  him.  was  to  the  following  e0cct : 
> bat  Antlochus  should  make  |<eaco  with  Ptolemy  and 
ratin  ftoni  Egypt ;  but,  Antiochtjs  wiKning  to  elude  it 
by  evasive  answers,  Popihus  haughtily  drew  a  c  rcle 
round  him  in  the  sand  with  a  rod  which  lie  heiii  m  ni.i 
hand,  and  ordered  tbe  monarch  to  give  him  an  anawer 
to  cany  home  to  the  aenale  befon  he  alined  out  of 
the  dtele  which  had  jiiat  heen  traced.  The  kin^;  was 
struck  with  astoniahment,  but,  after  u  moment  s  reflec- 
lion,  promised  to  obey,  and  accordingly  evacuated 
Egypt-  (Lw  ,  41, 18.— 4t,  Hqq.^U.,  44, 19, 
scqq  —Id  ,  45,  \Q.—  VeU.  Palrrr.,  12.  ]0  —Juttin, 
.31,  3  ) — IV.  A  tribune,  who  commanded  the  party 
which  slew  Gieeio.  It  ia  aaid  that  the  ocalor  had 
defended  him  at  one  time  against  a  rhar  je  of  pani- 
cide.  This,  however,  some  regard  as  a  pure  inven- 
tion of  the  later  grammarians,  who  sought  for  brilliant 
Ihamea  on  which  lo  declaim.  {Sauc,  Mht*.,  3,  con* 
lF«e.  17.) 

Popi.icoi.A.  Fid.  Pdblicoi.a. 
Porp.sA  bABiNA,  L  daughter  of  Poppaos  Sabtnus, 
and  wife  of  T.  OHiea.  8h»  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  and  waa  ihe  most  heauliful  woman 
of  her  time,  hot  disgraced  herself  by  her  acaodalous 
•Kcewse«.  McsHalina,  hafbg  become  /;aIooaof  her, 
compelled  her  to  destroy  herself  (T'lnt ,  Ann  ,  II, 
i.—Jd.  lb,,  II,  -U—Jd.  i/.  ,  -io.h- II.  Daughter  of 
Ihe  preceding,  inherited  ail  lier  mother's  beauty  and 
ftatlty.  Her  father  waa  T.  Ollius,  who  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  disgrace  of  Sejanus,  and  she  preferred 
to  hi4  name,  therefore,  that  of  her  maternal  grandfa- 
ther Poppnus  Sabinua,  who  had  borne  the  consulship, 
and  had  been  graced  with  the  innienia  of  ■  tnumpn. 
{Tacit.,  Ann.,  13.  45  )  The  vh.;,l'  P  rppTa  united  ir 
herself  eve^^ttracUon  ol  wealth,  beaiity,  and  noWe 


birth.  She  possessed  all  tbuigs.  in  fine,  lo  borrow  [u 
worda  of  Tacitus,  except  &  vmuous  hear;.  [" Htic 
nttUuri  euneui  alta  /mere,  prater  honatum  aatasn.* 
Tacu.,  I.  c.)  She  waa  fiiat  marhed  to  lUki  (:n<:i;. 
oua,  prefect  of  the  pfMoriin  coboru  oadci  KlkmLm. 
and  bore  him  a  daughter ,  hut,  having  been  Kdoccd 
by  Utbo,  abe  left  her  buaband  and  Uved  niA  tin  ht> 
ter.  Nero  waa  BOW  on  the  tfaRoe,  and  Ote«ai  tke 
companion  of  bis  debaucheries.  Either  iluoush  \ii.i- 
ty  or  UMiiacrMMn,  the  charms  of  P«^pct  were  ntsiit 
a  cousiant  thane  of  eulogium  by  Otho  ia  the  pieseMt 
ol  the  emperor,  until  the  curiosity  of  the  laiitr  wit 
excited,  and  he  became  dcsuouM  oi  behoi(hng  im;.  \%a 
licentious  spmt  soon  acknowledged  (he  power  oi  Ln 
cbanna,  aod  the  air  of  modoat  reserve  assomed  m 
artfol  and  abandoned  women  only  drew  hun  tl>e  dor 
effectually  into  her  toils,  Otho  was  put  out  of  Ik 
way  by  being  sent  to  Lusttaoia  with  ibe  utis  oi  gsi> 
acnor;  and  P^»ppM  now  obtained  emtlM 
such  an  irreai^in^: 


C  nsrrrii.!rii 


cy,  that  he  no  lo:  err  ^ 
tened  to  the  aomonitions  ol  t>eneca,  or  to  tite  renoo- 
strances  of  Borrhus.  Having  herself  tiotated  tB  tk 
bonds  of  chastity  and  connubial  faith,  litt  o; 
the  emperor  wished  to  Lticuiue  his  wiie,  i>ut,  a»  »Qe 
could  not  hope  to  see  ilie  Empress  Oclavia  nfrinlid 
while  Agnmina  hved,  abe  empli^ed  every  tn  ^  to* 
trigue  and  ndsehood  open  the  mind  of  bcr  paniour. 
with  the  view  of  eacitnig  suspicion  agii;,*:  Dj^  ii^iiti:: 

and  thereby  paviog  tbe  way  for  that  act  o(  utaak 
whieh  haa  Ian  ao  indelihhi  a  etain  epon  his  mam. 


.\fler  the  destruction  of  Agrippuu,  Ntro  divorctdOc- 
tavia,  and  tbe  unprincipled  Popp^-a  aised  to  tbf 
tbraM.  Tbe  schemes  of  this  wicltcd  woman  duliiot. 
however,  end  here.  Fearful  le^l  tiie  miW  vii1««  o( 
Uclavia  might  cause  a  return  of  a^iecUou  ou  tiseja]! 
of  Nero,  she  procured  her  bantahment  fnin  Roocoa 
false  teaumoov  of  adulteroue  cooduci ;  vd  elnii 
throQgb  feer  of  an  tnaurrection  of  tbe  poispk^aa* 
peror  was  compelled  to  recall  the  datigtiAr  ufCU-d;- 
us,  the  artful  Poppaia  alarmed  tbo  fesra  ol  >»»  bj 
telling  bim  that  hie  former  wifo  waa  at  tha  M  «( • 
nuiiurous  party  in  the  state,  and  the  unforlurate 
tavia  was  deprived  of  eziatence.  In  tiu  yi^  ^> 
Po|)pj>a  was  deUverad  of  n  daughter,  an  event  elwk 
threw  Ntro  into  (r>!Ti$jK>rta  of  joy.  He  named  ihs  is- 
liini  Ulaudia,  and  decreed  to  her  and  her  atoilier  tbr 
title  of  Augusta.    The  child,  however,  tbe  eurjec.  ! 

many  bMos,  died  at  the  end  of  Imu  noasiis  ud 
the  grief  of  Nero  was  aa  ereeaatvoaa  had  btflaUi  ji^ 

at  Its  birth.     Poppa»a  herself  survived  hcr  cff!:r;t:; 

only  two  years,  bavjng  expired  Irom  a  blow  *^ 
nectved  ftwn  the  foot  of  her  braial  fansbaiMl.  «beii 
many  months  advanced  in  her  preguaricT.  ^  D  SS. 
tin  retumiflg  to  himself,  Nero  wsui  the  uMit  iflKud 
St  her  death,  since  with  her  be  lost  tbe  only  kope  be 
bad  entertained  of  an  heir  to  bis  dominions.  Htt  hi^ 
waa  embalmed,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  of  tbe  Cema 
The  emperor  himaelf  pronounced  her  fuoefil  ctlcn. 
and  not  being  eblo  to  praiee  her  virtues,  cooi<im4 
himaelf,  ae  Taeitaa  ramarha,  with  eulogiziof  berkisS' 
tv.  and  the  favours  which  fortune  had  heapi"^  -p**' 
her. — No  female  ever  carried  to  a  greats 
refinementa  and  lumfiee  of  dm  toiiei.  ik»»m 
to  have  been  the  first  Roman  lady  that  wore  saaa 
on  her  (ace  when  going  abroad,  in  oidex  lo 
her  compleim  from  the  raya  of  the  sun.  Whenewt 
she  inmie  atiy  excursion  from  Rome,  shcwasWb''^ 
cd  by  a  train  of  SOU  asses,  whoso  milk  funashJ 
with  a  bath  for  preserving  the  fairness  snd  9ofii>ei»o. 
her  skin.    She  was  the  inventreee  alao  of  a  Vi^* 
pommsde,  made  of  bread  soaked  in  sasta*  tnift.  wc 
laid  over  the  face  at  night.    {.lun  na!.  fi.  IfiT  — 
gert  SMbma.,  p.  14.)  — Otho.  who  never  cessw  «« 
cheiMi  an  attachment  for  Popps^a,  eaoaed  ber  siawa 
which  had  been  thrown  down  vuiii  those  of  ^•'"•'* 
i  be  replaced  on  theu  pedesuis  durmg  the  siion  pcno4 
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•hat  be  ivas  in  powir.  (T«tU.,  Aim.t  13,46. — Id 
k,  15,  71.— /d.  lb.,  13,  46.— iiL  tft.,  14,  W.-^U.  $b,, 
JSk  Sa— it.      16,  6,  Ac.) 

Popr-*:i.'s  Sabim's,  the  maternal  ginndfailicr  of  the 
Einpr<.>s  Poppaa.  He  held  under  Tibcriun  the  gov- 
rrnrtitiit  of  Sla>sia,  to  which  wero  added  Achaia  and 
Macrtionia.  (TanL,  Ann  ,  1.  80.)  fii  A  D.  25,  he 
of'uaic<.!  the  lusiguia  of  a  Uiuniph  for  ^ucccssos  over 
the  Thracian  tribea.  (Tacit  ,  Arm  ,  4,  AB  )  Hi  also 
•tiwned  to  the  oflice  of  consul.  Popp^ut  died  A.D. 
95.    {TacU.,  Ann.,  6,39.) 

PoiL  LONiA  (or  Popi'lo.mcm),  a  flourishing  cily  of 
£uuria,  oo  the  coaal,  on  a  line  wiUi  Vetulooa.  It  was 
lbs  mvml  meml  «f  tht  Etniriuia,  Mid  wn  the  only 
cot  sKJcrable  place  which  ihat  nation  founded  immc- 
diateiy  on  the  coa«i.  lu  other  tnxlances  they  were 
pn««lited  from  doing  this  by  the  want  of  eOBmodious 
fearens,  and  through  their  fear  of  being  erposcd  to  the 
attacks  of  pirates.  But  the  harbour  of  Populuntuni, 
mw  Porto  Baratto,  possessed  peculiar  adrantages  ;  it 
Mi  Mcora  tod  of  gloat  eztrnt,  and,  fiom  its  proximity 
to  tbe  island  of  Elba,  so  rich  in  metals,  of  tM  highest 
importance  ;  as  the  produce  of  the  mines  appears  never 
(0  have  been  prepared  for  use  io  the  island  luclf,  but 
«a»  always  sent  om  to  Popalooiom  for  that  purpose. 
(Ans^ot.,  de  Mirab.,  p.  1158.— SfraAo,  223.)  Strabo 
iuM  accurately  described  the  sue  of  Populonium  from 
perjonal  inspeoUoo  ;  he  tdla  as  that  it  was  plaoed  OB 
a  !k.if!y  ciifT  that  ran  out  into  the  sea  like  a  peninsula. 
On  liie  suiUEnil  was  a  tower  for  watching  the  approach 
of  tbe  tbonny  fish.  The  real  name  of  this  citv,  as  wo 
mj  percoifo  6om  iia  numeioaa  ooina,  waa  Pupliioa, 
la  irhich  a  atronfr  analogy  exists  with  some  Etrascan 
names,  sucli  as  Luna,  and  Vetlluna,  and  probably  others 
Moi^Dg  to  cities  which  we  Itoow  only  by  Ihur  Latin 
•BBNM.  (Least,  Saggio,  dke.,  vol.  9,  p.  W.-^Cra- 
mr's  Arte.  Ifa!i/,\o\.  l.p.  188,  teqq.) 

Poaci«,  a  daughter  of  the  younger  Cato  (Uticensis). 
She  was  first  married  to  Bibulua,  and,  after  bis  death, 
to  Ijer  cotifia  Brutus.    When  the  latter  had  taken 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Cesar,  and  strove  to 
MOceel  Aom  his  wife  the  uneasiness  which  the  fatal 
secret  oecssioned  him,  Poicta,  having  aoMiected  that 
Iw  wss  revolving  in  mind  some  diffieolt  ana  dangerous 
enterprise,  ;;ave  iicr>.elf  a  ycvcre  v%ound  in  the  thigh, 
wfakb  she  concealed  from  b«r  hoaband,  but  which 
Moogbt  oo  eooaideiable  fever.   Brotna  was  much  af- 
^•cted  on  her  account,  and.  a?  he  was  attending  her  in 
the  height  of  her  aufiering.  "be  discovered  to  bim  the 
woond  which  aba  bad  ml'  I  I  i  <>:.  In  r  own  person,  and, 
n  3<sio;ning  a  motive  for  the  deed,  aaid  that  her  object 
was  to  see  whether  sho  was  proof  against  pain,  and 
whether  she  had  courage  to  share  his  most  hidden  se- 
crets.   The  husband,  atroeh  with  admiratian  of  this 
heroic  firmness,  disclosed  to  her  the  conspiracy  which 
wsi  foniiirig     .According  to  one  account,  she  ended 
har  days,  after  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Brotus,  by 
holding  haidaf  coala  in  her  month  nalil  ehe  waa  auf- 
focsted.    Another  statement,  however,  made  her  to 
have  died  before  her  husband.    (Plut.,  Vit.  BrutL) 
Valerioa  Maairous,  however,  says  that  ah*  gave  her< 
*cJf  the  xNO'uid  after  tlie  secret  had  been  imparted  to 
her,  and  on  tne  night  after  the  assassination  of  Ca»sar. 
(Vol  Max.,  3,  2.  16.) 

FoBCiA  Laa,  de  eitnUUt  oidanuii  titai  no  niagisttate 
sbonid  pantsh  with  death,  or  scourge  with  rods,  a  Ko- 
tnao  Citizen  when  condemned,  but  should  allow  him 
Iho  aU«mative  of  exile  It  waa  brought  forward  by 
If.  F^oreios  Leea,  tribime  of  the  commons,  A.U.C. 
'.17.  an  J  was,  in  fact,  only  a  renewal  of  the  Valerian 
law,  winch  had  been  twice  renewed  previously  ;  once 
br  Valerius  Publicola  and  Horatius  (A.U.C.  305).  and 
by  Valerius  Corvus (A.U.C.  463).  The  Porcian 
iiiw  strengthened  it  by  incrcaaing  the  penalty  against 
infraction.  But  even  this  Porcian  law,  the  existence 
of  which  is  attealed  by  •  Uiiu,  fell  into  ti^lecH  and  ia 
7C 


supposed,  from  a  passage  in  Aulue  Gollius  (10,  8j,  .» 
have  been  last  revived  by  Sempfontua  GrsccbuM  )i 
referred  probably  to  those  who  had  been  rondeninoH 

by  a  niRgii-tr.iU'  in  the  first  lu.stance,  i,ot  to  such  a' 
had  been  cast  in  an  appeal  from  bis  sentence.  ( 
Rom.  ArUiq.,  p.  7ft,  m^.—Iop.,  10,  9, — Stdhut,  Bel 

Caf.,  51.) 

I'oKCics,  l..alro,  a  rtieiuriciaii,  klylcd  by  Qii.niili^; 
(10,  6)  "  Imprimia  dari  nominis  professor.'''  He  i. 
sopposed  by  some  to  have  bren  the  author  uf  a  di-cla 
mation  against  Cicero,  which  has  cowe  down  to  ua 
which  others  ascribe  to  Sallust  or  to  Vibius  Criapitf* 
He  killed  himself  whde  laboohog  luder  a  ouutaa 
ague  (A.U.C.         B.C.  4). 

PoaPHVaTcv,  .^on  of  Cfflos  and  Terra,  one  of  the 
giants  who  made  war  against  Jupiter,  by  whom,  io 
conjonetion  with  Hereolee,  he  waa  elaiii.  (Avolhi., 
1,  6,  l  —Horat.,  Od.,  3,  4,  64.) 

PoRPHYRitfs,  a  celebrated  PloUnian  philosopher,  ol 
the  Platonic  school,  a  learned  and  fealooe  supporter  of 
pagan  theoloanft  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  He  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  and  was  boni 
A.D.  233.  His  father  very  early  introduced  him  tc 
the  study  of  literature  and  philosophy  under  the  Chria» 
uan  preceptor  Ongen,  [iroltably  while  the  latter  waa 
teaching  i'.  T  i  sarea  in  Palestine.  His  juvenile  edu- 
cation was  cornpleitd  at  Athens  by  Longinua,  whose 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  genius  brought  him 
pupils  from  many  distant  countries.  Under  this  ex- 
cellent m»trucier  he  gained  an  extensive  acquaiiitanct 
with  antiquity,  improved  his  taste  in  literature,  and  en- 
{aned  hia  kiwwlsdge  of  the  Plotinian  philosophy.  It 
tadoobtleea,  in  a  great  messure,  to  be  ascribed  to  I,4)n- 
ginus,  that  we  find  fo  many  proofs  of  erudition,  and 
so  much  elegance  of  style,  in  the  writings  of  Porjibyry, 
His  original  name  wee  Melek,  which  in  Syrisc  signi- 
fies king,  and  hence  he  was  sometimes  called  ^itn;: 
Afterward  Longmus  cbangeu  his  itainc  to  Porph)riuK 
from  nopfvpa,  tbe  Greek  for  purple,  a  colour  ut>usll\ 
worn  by  King.s  ant]  rriM  c-;  I" rum  this  time  wi  havi- 
little  information  concemuig  ini:^  philoi>opii6r,  ini  wi 
find  him,  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  bis  age,  becoming 
at  Rome  a  disciple  of  FhHiaue,  who  had  before  this 
time  acquired  great  fame  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
Por|)hyry  was  six  years  a  diligent  student  of  tlie  icitc- 
tic  system,  and  became  so  entirely  attached  to  h» 
master,  and  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  doctrine, 
that  Flotinu*  cstcciped  him  one  of  ihi'  greatest  orna- 
menUi  of  his  school,  and  frequently  employed  him  in 
refuting  the  objeetibos  of  his  opponents,  and  in  ex- 
plaining to  his  younger  pujnls  the  more  difficult  partf 
of  his  writings :  he  even  intrusted  turn  with  th«;  charge 
of  methodising  and  correcting  his  works.  The  fanat- 
ical spirit  of  phikNKwhy.  to  which  Porphyry  addicted 
himself,  concurred  with  his  mttnral  propensity  towards 
melancholy  to  produce  a  resolution,  which  lie  formed 
about  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  of  putting  aa 
end  to  his  life  -,  purposing  hereby,  aocoritng  to  the 
Platonic  doctrine,  to  release  his  .-oul  from  her  wrelch- 
cd  prison,  the  body.  I  rani  itiu  mad  design  im  was, 
however,  dissuaded  by  his  master,  who  advised  him 
to  divert  his  melancholy  by  taking  a  journey  to  Sicily, 
to  visit  his  friend  Probus,  an  acconip!(»b«sd  and  excul- 
lect  man,  who  lived  near  Lilybeum.  Porphyry  follow* 
ed  the  aidvice  of  Piotioua,  and  recovered  the  vigour 
and  tranquillity  of  hia  mind.  After  the  death  of  FTO' 
tinus,  Porpbyrv,  still  remaining  in  Sinly,  appejreJ  as 
an  open  and  implacable  adversary  to  the  Chnstuin  re- 
ligion. Some  nave  maintained  that  in  his  jouA  he 
had  been  a  Christian  ;  but  of  this  there  is  imj  sutlicient 
proof.  It  la  uQl  luiprobabb,  tlwt  while  he  wa;>  a  boy 
under  the  care  of  Origon,  be  gained  some  acquaintaooo 
with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scripturbs.  He  wrote 
fifteen  different  treatises  sgainst  Christiaaiiy,  which 
the  Emperor  Theodosios  ordered  to  be  destroyed :  an 
iniodicioua  act  of  aeei,  which  the  teal  friesde  otJCka^ 
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nanity,  no  lest  than  its  eoeaues,  will  always  regret ; 
Tor  truth  can  never  toiar  lljr «  tm  diacaaaion ;  and 

falsehood  and  calumny  muaf  alwaya,  in  tbe  ia80«,a«nre 
iho  cauce  ibey  are  designed  to  injure.  The  apirit  of 
thoae  wntmga  of  Porphyry  which  are  lost,  may  be  in 
MiM  HMMOve  •pprafaeodaa  from  Uie  fragmenta  which 
are  preaemed  hf  eeeleataatieal  Uatoriana.  Many  able 
advocates  for  Christianity  appeared  on  this  occasion, 
the  priocipal  of  wbona  were  Melbodiua,  ApoUiBaria,  and 
Bnedriaa.  80  Tttwiawrt  and  laating  waa  tbe  mdinia- 
lion  which  was  excited  against  the  menmry  of  Por- 
phyry, that  Constanlioe,  in  order  to  cast  the  severest 
poaaible  censure  opOB  Um  Arim  sect,  paUiabed  an 
edict  ranking  them  among  the  professed  enemiea  of 
Christianity,  and  requiring  that  they  should,  from  that 
dnM,  b«  branded  with  the  name  of  Porphyrians  Por- 
fkepft  aftttr  ibmaining  many  j«aiB  in  Sicilj,  xeiumed 
to  Rome,  and  taught  tbe  doetrinea  of  Plotinaa ;  pre- 
tending to  be  not  only  a  [ihilosopher.  endued  wiih  su- 
perior wiadool,  bat  a  divine  peraon,  favoured  with  su- 
pematanJ  eommmfieeiiom  from  Heaven.  He  him- 
self relates  {Vit.  Plot  ,  c.  23),  that,  in  the  sirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  in  a  sacred  ecstasy,  in  which  he 
aaw  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  God  who  ia  supe- 
rior to  all  gods,  without  an  image.  This  vision  Au- 
gustine supposes  to  have  been  an  illusion  of  some  evil 
spirit :  it  wae  more  pfobably  the  natural  effect  of  a 
heated  tmagiintioii ;  anleaa,  indeed,  it  be  added  to  the 
long  liat  offietiona  with  which  tbe  wiitinfaof  Pbrphy- 
tj  tbonnd.  He  died  about  304  A  D  Ot'  his  numrr- 
oua  works,  tbe  only  piecca  which  have  escaped  the 
depredationa  of  time  (eieept  avndry  fragments,  die- 
per»cd  through  various  anthors)  are  his  "  Li/V  of  Py- 
thagoras'^ (Ilvda^opot;  ^I'of ),  a  book  "  On  the  Cave 

the  Nymphs  in  the  Odyssey"  (Flppt  row  iv  'Odva- 
Tf/g  Tuv  Svfii^uiv  (li  Tftov),  "  Homtne  Questions'* 
COfirjpiKu  ^tjTTjfiora).  a  Iragmcnt  "  On  the  Styx"  (Urpi 
Iruyof),  "  An  Epistle  to  Ancbo,  the  Egyptian"  (Ilpdr 
'Ave6u  Tov  Aly&irrtov),^  treatise  "  (M  IM  FivcPred- 
UMb/es"  (TTfpi  Tuv  itbnt  ^uvCtv),  commonly  prefix- 
ed lo  the  logical  works  of  Ari*totlc,  "  Thoughts  on 
ItUeUtgilUes'*  {Upd(  rd  voi^rd  'AfopiOfioi),  a  treatise 
On  AMiunee  fmm  Animal  /(MmP*  (ttefi  dii«t^ 
Tuv  fftrffVxDi  ).  a  "  Life  of  Plolimis"  (TTr/>?  n?.or/i'oi' 
^oni),  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Hannonics  of  Ptolrmy" 
(E^c  ru  'hpfuovutii  Unksftaiov  vr:i>iivriua),  and  a  few 
other  unimportant  pieces.  {Enfield's  Htstonj  of  Phi- 
losophy, vol.  2,  p.  66,  seijq. — SchHU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  5,  p.  181,  seqq  )  The  best  edition  of  the  Life  of 
Pythagoraa  ie  that  jpven  br  Kieaaling  at  the  end  of 
bis  edition  of  TamUidiaa^a  Life  of  Pythagoras  (Ups  , 
2  vols  Rvo)  ;  of  the  lreiiti<c  on  .Vbstineiice  from 
Animal  Food,  the  beat  ia  that  of  Khoer  {iMgd.  Au., 
1799. 4toX  «Ueh  eoMaine  aleo  in  the  eeme  volanie 
Van  Goen'e  edition  of  the  work  on  the  Cave  of  the 
Nympba.  The  life  of  Plotinus  is  given  with  tbe  edi- 
tion of  tbe  Enneades  of  the  latter. 

PoRsK^N  t  or  PoRSKNA  (cdllod  also  Lars  I'orsf  nna), 
was  l.iirnmo  of  Clusium,  and  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  Etrurian  monarchs  of  his  time.  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  after  being  driTeo  from  hia  throne,  finding  (he 
inability  of  the  Vdentfana  and  Terqainiana  to  replarf 

him,  applied  to  Pcrsenna     Thie  monarch  ra:^(<l  a 

lai:ge  army  and  marched  lowarda  Hone.  Ho  was  met 
tnr  tbe  Itomana  near  tbe  fbitreaa  on  the  Jeniealin 

FIi'l;  but  almost  at  the  first  enroiintrr  they  took  to 
dight,  and  tho  Etrurians  pursued  them  impetuously  as 
tbey  aought  safety  by  crossing  the  Pons  Soiblieias. 
It  was  then  that  the  gallant  feat  of  Cocles  was  per- 
formed, who,  seeing  the  danger  of  the  city's  bemg 
uken  at  once  if  the  eneffly  oliould  enter  it  along  with 
the  flying  Romans,  poatad  himself  on  the  bridge,  made 
head  a^insl  the  pnrsQers,  and,  calling  on  hia  country- 
nu-n  to  cut  down  the  psrt  of  the  bridge  between  him 
and  the  city,  plunged  into  the  Tiber  when  thia  waa 
tted,  and  ewm  in  adbto  In  thn  onmil*  aide. 


Porsenua,  however,  retained  potwssioa  of  tlnj«fr 
ulum,  and,  sending  hia  army  across  tha  liw a iMa, 
pillaged  the  country,  cut  off  a!]  jpi^lies,  ud  rtdwij 
Rome  to  the  utmost  distress  by  iamiae.   In  thw  mm- 
gency,  Caiu3  Mutius  undertouk  to  nd  his  csmkrd 
this  dangerooa  eoeiny.   Ua  made  his  wit  iqio  ^ 
camp  of  renenna,  aiM  enterad  into  the  ven  pmori- 
urn,  where  he  slew  the  king's  secretary,  miiukiog  Imn, 
from  bis  appearance,  for  tbe  monarch  IbomU.  He 
was  immediately  aeized  and  braagiit  belorc  Ponaaa 
Here  he  acknowledged  the  deed,  and  told  th«  king  um 
his  danger  was  by  no  means  over.   Ponenu  ibtttt- 
ened  him  with  death  by  tonve  unless  he  diTu!^ 
tbe  plots  by  which  his  life  was  threjteiicd  Mni':! 
immediately  stretched  forth  his  nghi  hand,  lud 
It  into  the  fire  of  an  altar  which  wis  burning  hciee 
tbe  bin|,  a^iog,  ^  Bnboid  how  nach  I  repid  roa 
tfarant  er  toitnre."   Hn  bald  H  fai  the  Same*  uU  u  m 
consumed,  without  a  feature  of  his  stem  couriieBuw 
indicating  that  he  felt  the  pain.   Panaoai,  Miack  1 
with  hia  noMe  daring  and  coMenpt  «f  nfrnf,  cmi>  I 
manded  him  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  Muim  tlM 
told  him,  in  requital  for  Ins  generositj,  tbtl  fas  sm 
only  one  of  three  hnadred  patrician  youtlis  nU  M  I 
vowed  to  kill  the  monarch,  and  that  he  iTin«!  prfj'.r' 
for  their  attempts,  which  would  be  not  less  duirig  ..u;, 
his  own.    From  that  time  Mutius  was  called  Sarnk, 
or  "  left-handed,"  beceoee  he  had  thus  kist  tin  oh  sf  ba 
right  band.    Alarmed  b?  the  dangers  witieh  ihmlned 
h'rn  from  foes  .so  determined,  I'orsenna  offered  t«w 
of  peace  to  tbe  Roroaoa.    A  treaty  was  at  isggikcn-  1 
ehided,  according  to  wMeb  PoneMN  eaaaad  tanae-  I 
tain  tho  ransc  of  the  Tarquius ;  but  deouoded  tb^rt*- 
tituiion  of  all  the  landa  which  tbe  Kmaaas  bid  *t  m 
time  taken  ftnm  the  etetee  of  Btrvia,  aai  dnt  HMMy 
hostages,  ten  youth*  and  ten  maidens,  of"  ih*  S-s  1 
houtes,  should  be  given  up  to  him  for  s«uninlnt  ;k  ' 
treaty  would  be  faithfully  observed.   Tbe  lejem!  re 
lates  that  Ckalia,  one  of  tbe  hoatagaa.  esei^  fm. 
the  Etrurian  camp,  awam  across  the  Tiber  oa  faorM- 
back.  amid  showers  of  darts  from  her  baffled  puR'jfr>, 
bu*.  that  the  Komana,  jealooa  of  thau  xapatatm  i»  , 
good  faith,  aent  her  beek  to  Paraeima.  Nit  It  k  1 
oiitdone  in  generosity,  he  gave  to  her  and  iMlfNidi  ' 
c3inpanions  their  freedom,  and  permitted  Inrtolib  ' 
with  her  half  of  the  youths  ;  while  rite,  with  die  deb- 
racy  of  a  Roman  maiden,  selected  those  only  «i» 
were  of  tender  vears.    The  Romsns  then,  at  lliefiul  ' 
settlement  of  the  treaty,  aent,  aa  a  present  to  Pooes- 
na,  an  iron  throne  end  eceptre,  a  gMm  cMMB,ai 
a  triumphal  robe,  the  offerings  by  which  the  EtttMa 
cities  had  once  acknowledged  tiic  sovereigrjtir  of  Tif- 
qumiua.    When  Poraenna  quitted  Kon^  be  entered 
MM  Latin  teiriieriee,  end  attacbed  Aridi,  lit  cW 
town  of  Lati'jm     The  Arir?:r?,  oting  ttid  by  the 
other  Latin  cities,  and  also  by  the  Cumnoi,  vnte 
the  command  of  .^ristodemne,  defeated  the  Emwnae 
in  a  great  battle,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  amienioQt. 
Tbe  Romans  received  the  fugitives  from  Poncais'* 
army,  and  treated  theoi  with  great  kindness ;  is  rrvciui 
of  which,  Poraenne  reatored  to  them  tbe  lank  wtacbhe 
had  conquered  beyond  the  Tiber,    (tea,  t,9,fte- 
Plut  ,  V,f  Puhhc.—  Florus,  1,  10  ) — .Such  i^jnocli-X 

of  the  poetical  legenda  respecting  tbe  great  wusiil: 
Porsenna.  N{ebn&hneonittinedtheaabject«ith|n>> 

ability,  and  has  been  followed  by  Arnold  and  otiw 
wniers.  The  war  with  Porsenoa  was  in  m\\v  1 
great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan  power  upon  the  mtioM 
southward  of  Etruria,  in  the  vpr\'  front  of  wk«  l»y 
the  Romans.  The  result  of  the  war  i»,  iii^««i' 
strangely  diagniad  an  Cbarionagne's  invasion  of  SfsiD 
is  in  the  Romancee.  Rome  waa  completely  eaeqaoM: 
all  the  territory  which  the  kings  bad  won  on  Itii  flfb 
hank  of  the  Til»er  was  now  Tost.  Rom*  itself"' 
surrendered  to  the  fitmrian  oenfneror  (wbeac*  ^ 
language  af  Taailna:  •*  Btim  /Mir  tgim  9tmm 
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PtrgewHO,  ieiUa  wrie,  nf^ne  €hlH\  time  ddt  of  the  gout,  he  Tuitcd  kfm  ia  Ma  ronbne- 

cffpfa,  temerare  votuissent." — Ifist ,  3.  72);  his  sot-  '  mcnt,  and  t  iprssspti  great  regnt  tint  he  co  ild  not 
treignty  waa  fully  acknowledged  by  the  oflferings  of  attend  upon  hia  i«chool.  Upon  tkm,  Poatdonius,  for- 
the  iTory  throne,  the  sceptre,  crown,  and  triamph-  getting  his  pain,  gratified  m  gueit  by  deltrering  « 
il  rohc,  t!if  usual  badges  of  submission  omonif  the  discourse  in  his  presence,  the  object  of  whirh  u  to 
Etruriiu  cities,  as  we  liavb  already  remarked.  {Ihon.  pruve  that  nothing  is  good  which  is  not  honourable. 
Hal  ,  6.  34.)  The  Romans,  moreover,  gave  ap  thmt  {Cic,  Tuac.  Quatt.,  2,  25.— P/m,,  Bpitt.,  6,  30.) 
•nne,  end  only  fecovered  their  city  4M  territory  on  !  Posidonius  studied  natural  as  well  as  mont  !*cicriro  : 
condition  ef  their  renonncing  the  use  of  iron,  except '  and.  in  order  to  represent  the  celestial  pht  nomtnu,  he 
for  itniilcnu-nt^i  of  hiisbandn,'  Hcnci*  tiic  language  '  constructed  a  kind  of  |»/ane/an«m,  by  means  of  whieh 
of  Pliny  i34,  14) :  "In/adcret  quod  exjpuln*  rtgifnu  '  he  exhibited  the  ■pperent  owtions  of  the  sun,  moon, 
fcffth  Rmtmo  ieiit  Ponenmt,  iwmmatim  eontpre- '  and  planete  roond  the  eirtli.  (Cie.,  N.  D ,  2,  34  ) 
h/^TL^um  inrcnimus,  ne  fcrro  nisi  in  ai,niru!lHra  ute-  (Jicero  says  that  he  him^elf  isttcnded  upon  this  philos- 
TftdiLT."  In  this  latter  statement  wo  have  an  iitci-  opher  (A'  D.,  1,  3) ;  and  a  later  writer  assetu,  tbel 
dental  hint  of  the  Eastern  origin  and  euetome  of  the  he  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Marcethis,  A.U.G.  709. 
Etrariana;  in  proof  of  which,  reference  may  be  made  ,  (Sujrf.,  s.  r. — Enfijchrx  Mis'.  Philox  ,  vol  1,  p  360, 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Philistines  tyrannized  over  seq  )  Posidonius  was  also  known  as  an  htttonca) 
the  Israelites  during  one  of  their  periods  of  con  j  :f -.i  writer,  having  composed  a  continuation  of  the  history 
(Coaapere  1  iSanuK/,  xiii.,  19,  aeqq.  —  Niebuhr,  Rom.  of  Polybius,  under  the  title  of  A  HistcMiy  of  the 
Abr.,  fol.  1,  p.  475,  9«qq. — Amold^t  Hittory  o/j  events  that  have  occurred  subsequent  to  Polybius* 
Ronu,  vol.  1,  p.  125,  scj  ) — The  remains  of  Porsenna  {'loropla  Tuv  /itrti  n«?.i  ^ioi')     It  appears  to  have 


were  interred  in  a  aplendid  meuaoletun  near  Cloaium, 
far  aeme  renaile  on  whieb  eonmlt  the  ittielo  en 

Clasitim. 

PosTUHNoa,  a  aea-detty.   (KuL  Melicerta.) 


extended  to  B.C.  63,  or  the  close  of  the  Mithndatie 
war.   Thie  work  h  loat,  and,  though  its  loet  i»  moeh 

to  be  retrretied,  since  we  have  no  h  i^ti  rtans  for  the 


ion  that  Plfi> 

larch  drew  from  it  a  Inr^e  part  of  his  materials  for  the 
lives  of  Manus.  Sjlla.  and  Sertorius.  (SchbU,  Hist. 
lAt.  Or.,  Tol.  4,  p.  76  )   The  fragments  of  Posido- 


penod  of  which  it  treated,  yet  our  di»appointnieiit  ia 
PoRoa,  kiitg  of  a  pert  of  northern  India,  between  ]  aomewhit  diminished  by  the 

the  Hyda'spcs  and  Acesines,  and  remarkable  for  stat- 
ure.  strciigih,  ai>d  dignity  of  mien.    When  Alexander 

invaded  India.  Porus  collected  his  force*  on  the  left    ,^  . 

beok  of  the  Hydaape*  to  defend  the  pemfe.  The  j  nius  were  collected  and  edited  bj  Bake,  Lugd.  B«t., 
adeain  waedeep  and  rapid,  and,  at  the  time  Alexander  !  1810,  8vo. — II.  An  astronoAier  and  mathematiefan  of 

reiched  it,  wa"  perhaps  little  lesa  than  a  mile  broad.  '  Alexandres.  II*-  ^vas  the  disciple  of  Zcno,  and  con- 
The  .Macedonian  monarch,  however,  croeaed  the  river  1  temporary  with,  or  cUc  a  short  time  posterior  to,  £ra« 
by  stratagem,  et  the  diaianee  of  a  d«y*a  mei«h  above  |  toeiDeoea.  He  probably  flouriabed  aboot  SOO  B.C. 
hi*  camp,  and  defeated  the  con  of  I'orus.  In  a  sub-  '  He  is  panirularly  celebrated  on  sccoum  of  his  hnving 
sequent  action  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Porus  employed  himself  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
llunMlf,  ivho  was  taken  priaoner.  On  being  brought '  measure  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  meant 
mto  the  presence  uf  .\texander,  all  that  Porus  would  of  the  altitude  of  a  fixed  star.  According  to  Cleom 
«k  of  his  conqueror  was  to  be  treated  as  a  king ;  '  edes,  he  concluded .  that  it  was  t40,000  stadia  ;  but, 
sad  whm  Alexartder  replicJ  that  this  was  no  more  according  to  Straho.  he  made  it  180,000  only.  Hn  is 
ibao  a  king  must  do  for  hia  own  aake,  and  bade  bim  I  the  reputed  aotbor  of  a  treatise  oa  military  Uctke, 
nake  some  reqneet  for  himself,  hia  reply  wis  atift,  |  raentfened  in  the  flnt  ehaptvr  of  ^lao'e  wont  on  the 
"hat  all  was  included  in  this.  His  expectations  could  ■  same  subject  No  rr.i;jincrit,'«  of  his  writings  remain, 
scarcely  havo  e<}uaUcd  the  conqueror's  muniticence. 
Re  wee  not  only  reinataled  in  ne  royal  dign/tr,  but 
received  .i  hr^e  addition  of  territory.  Yot  it  wa** 
cCTUirily  not  pure  magnanimity  or  admiration  of  his 
character  that  determined  Alexander  to  thie  proceed- 
ing. His  obj«^t  !»c«»m«  to  have  been,  in  some  de- 
irree.  to  ticcurc  the  Macedonian  ascendancy  in  the 
Peodjab  by  a  atroke  of  policy,  and  to  adjust  the  bal- 
•Kt  of  power  between  Poroe  and  Tasitea.  who  might 
have  become  Ibrmidahle  withoot  a  rival.  (Pint.,  Vit. 
M  r  —  iman,  Bip.  Al.,  5,  8,  Ac. —  Curt,,  8,  8, 
iLc  -^ThirlieaWM  Grttct,  vol.  7,  p.  22.) 

Poemio*.  I.  a  promontory  in  Caria,  between  Mi* 
letuB  and  the  laasian  Gulf.    {Mela,  I.  17>-H  A 


'  (Consult  in  relation  to  him,  Delambre,  in  Bi«gr.  Umv., 
vol.  35,  p.  481.  and  the  work  of  the  aeme  writer  os 
the  Histmy  of  Ancimt  Aetronoiiiy,  vol.  l,p.  9l9tVk, 

dtc.) 

PoarvisTA,  •  BOddeaa  et  Kome,  erho presided  over 
painful  travaila  of  women.  {Ovid,  Fast.,  1,  633  — 
Varro,  ap.  Gell,  N.  A  ,  16,  16 — Gruter,  Jtucript., 

p.  50,  n  9  ) 

PoTAHloca,  nyropba  wbo  preaided  over  rivera  and 
(bonteina.  as  Ibetr  name  (dMived  from  mmfto^,  *'  tt 

river")  implies. 

PotIhon,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandrea,  wttose  era 
ie  not  determined.  While  he  aeteeted  what  he  judged 
mo?t  tenable  from  every  system,  he  pretetidrd  lo  form 
promontory  of  Chios,  nearest  the  mainland  uf  Ionia.  |  oi  tticse  extracts  a  separate  doctrine  of  hi.s  own  ;  con- 
—III  .\  promontory  in  the  northern  part  of  Bithvnia,  ;  ceming  which  we  have  not  snfficrent  details  toentbla 
^  "  us  to  judge.    {Ding.  Laert.,  1,  SI.  —  Tammmut, 

Manual  of  Phil.,  p  172.) 

PoTjiHOB,  a  borough  of  .Xttica,  connected  with  tho 
tribe  Leontia,  where  was  the  tomb  of  Ion,  the  son  of 
Xtnthna.  (Poiuofi.  ,1,31.)  The  remains  of  PMcmet 
are  laid  down  in  inodi  rn  maps  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
nvcr  to  the  south  of  iwri  Haphti.  {Cramer's  Anciau 
Oreeee,  vol.  S,  p 

PoTir.«A,  a  ritv  of  Macedonia  ■^itintttl  on  the  istiK 
mu»  connecting  the  peninsula  ol  Pailene  with  the 
mainland.  It  was  founded  by  the  Corinthianr  (7%h- 
cyd  .  1,  56. — Seymn.,  ch.,  v.  638).  though  at  wbiktpo> 
nod  is  not  apparent ;  it  must,  however,  have  existed 
some  time  before  the  Persian  war.  as  we  know  from 
Herodotoe  that  it  aent  troopa  to  Platn  (9, 28),  bavfog 
•Ireedy  eoimdered  to  Ihe  FmiaQe  <m  their  OMml 


now  Tiehautsche-  Aghtn,  dec. — The  name  implies  a 
promontory  sacred  to  Neptune  (floareidwv). 

P  ^siodv  {UootidCtv),  tho  name  of  MoptVM  tmong 
Ike  Graeke.    (KuL  Neptonoa.) 

PomdonTa.    Fad.  Pbatom. 

Po^^^aMIoa.  I.  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Auamea  in  Syria,  and  the  last  of  that  aeries  of  Stoica 
whadi  belong:*  to  the  history  of  the  Greek  philoeophy. 
Ho  taught  at  Rhodes  with  so  great  reputation,  that 
Pompey  came  hither,  on  his  return  from  Syria,  after 
ik»  «loeo  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  for  tho  poipeee  of 
attcndinj;  hin  lectures.  When  the  Roman  command- 
er arrived  at  his  house,  he  forbade  hia  lictor  to  knock, 
as  was  usual,  at  the  dnor.  The  hero,  who  had  ffob- 
doed  the  Kantero  and  Western  workl,  paid  bomase  to 
pivloaophy  by  lowertog  the  fhaeee  ■!  die  gate  of  Pee* 
Imm.  mmi  hewMinftinedlhit  hewMttlkM 


GfMee.  (AM.,  y,  Its.)  B«,«flerthehiiilt 
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jf  Salaniis,  n  closed  its  gates  against  Arlabazus,  who, 
At  the  bea4  ol  a  large  deiacbnent  from  tbe  axiiw  Ue»- 
tined  to  set  under  Mardooiat,  bad  •■coiled  Xenee 
to  the  Hellf  spoilt.    Ou  Ms  return,  this  general  laid 
siege  in  tbe  pUci:,  ol  wincb  he  woulii  probably  have 
obtained  pos^casion,  through  the  llieeebery  of  one  of 
Its  citizeni.  h.id  i.ot  the  plot  hern  actually  discos l red 
The  a'tempt  6ub&g<juctilly  ijudc  agaai^l  Fulidaa  by 
tbe  Pcraians  proved  very  disastrous,  from  a  sudden 
influx  of  tbe       wbicb  occuncd  w  tbe  troon  were 
croMing  the  bay  to  ■ttack  tbe  town,  end  wfakh  occa- 
sioned tbe  los<<  of  a  great  part  of  the  Persian  forces, 
obbgiug  tbe  ivinuodw  to  make  a  baaty  retreat.  {He- 
red.,  8,  IS7,  *eqf.)  After  tbe  temuietion  of  tbie  wei; 
Potidira  appea.s  to  havr  fallen  under  the  subjection  of 
the  Alhcntaoa,  as  it  was  ttien  termed  a  tributary  city. 
We  lean  fioDi  I  hucydidcs,  that  the  harsh  oonduct  of 
Athens  towar '>  the  Poiuixar.s,  who  were  naturally 
ui<:liited  to  the  Duriau  ailcri-ist,  cuiiipclied  them  to  rc- 
Tolt.  atld  to  seek  the  protection  of  rttdiecmeMd  tbe 
CoriDtbiaue  (1,  56,  eeff  .)■   After  a  severe  action,  in 
whieb  tbe  Atheniane  were  finally  Tictorious,  the  town 
was  regularly  1.  sieged  by  both  sea  aiul  laud  ;  but  il 
was  not  uoui  near  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  second  year 
that  it  eapitulatad,  when  Ae  Atbeniea  troop's,  greatly 
diminished  by  the  plague,  which  bad  been  conveyed 
thither  from  Athens,  entered  tbe  place,  the  inhabitant* 
bainy  allowed  to  withdraw  whither  they  cliosc.  It 
was  afterward  rocolonizcd  from  Athetis.  ( Thuryil ,  2, 
70.)    On  the  occupation  of  Amphi(>uiis,  aud  otbti 
towns  of  Thraee,  by  Ura.sidai,  ihui  eetieral  attempted 
to  eeisa  upon  tbe  garriaon  of  PotiOBa ;  but  tbe  at- 
tack bavmir  bited,  be  withdrew  bia  forcoa  from  the 
malls.    {Thunjd.,  4.  135)    Many  yearti  after  iliis 
event,  Potidaa  appaar^  la  have  revolted  from  Athena 
{Xf  „  Hut.  Gt.,  5,  21G^ ;  as  we  loam  ftom  Diodo* 
rus  that  i:  was  taken  by  Timolhcus,  genera!  of  that 
republic.    It  was  subsequently  occupied  by  Philip  of 
Maeadoo,  wbo  albmad  the  Athenian  troops  to  roturti 
home  without  ransom. — ^Wbcn  Caaaaoder  aacaoded 
the  throne,  he  founded  a  new  city  on  tbe  neek  of  the 
peninsula  of  Palleno  ;  thither  lie  transferred  the  in- 
babttanla  of  aaveial  neigbbouring  towna,  and,  among 
otbeia,  tboaa  of  Poiidva,  and  tbe  remnant  of  tbe  pop- 
ulatiori  of  niynthuB.    Caasandrea  u  said  to  have  sur- 
passed all  the  Macedonian  cities  in  opulooce  and 
aptendour.    From  Procopius  wo  learn  that  it  fell  a 
prey  to  the  barbarian  Huns,  who  left  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige of  It  icmaminff.    {BcU.  Fers.,  a,  4. — De.  Mdtf., 
4,  3. — Cramer's  Ane,  Chtau,  voL  I,  p.  M4, 
PoTiTfus.    Vid.  Pinarios. 

PoTNiJB,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  about  ten  atadia  to  the 
southwest  of  Tiit  be-s,  It  iiaii  a  {•iirred  ;jrovc  dedica- 
ted to  Ccrea  and  Proacrpina.  {Xcn.,  Hut.  Gr.^  6, 
461 .)  It  waa  haw  that  Gtaueoa  waa  aaid  to  have  been 

torn  in  pieces  by  hia  infuriated  rrnrr*.  {StralnK  409. 
—  Vtrg.,  Gtorg.t  3,  867,)  Tbe  sue  of  tins  place,  al- 
ready in  ruins  when  Paussnius  wrote,  corresponds 
Oearlv  witli  that  occupied  by  the  villago  of  Tak\. 
{(itlis  Ilin  ,  p.  110.)  Sirabo  informs  us,  that  some 
auibor.s  rei;nrded  FoinHB  aa  tho  Hypoibaba  of  Homer. 
{11,  2,  605.) 

PaiBfitsTK,  now  Pdestrina,  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
tium,  Houtbcasl  of  Konie.  Strnbo  niakt  s  the  interve- 
ning distance  25  milca  (200  atadia) ;  but  tbe  Jtiner- 
ariee  give,  more  eorrectly,  S3  mitea.  Ita  citadel  ie  de- 
frnHcd  by  Strabo  as  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  po- 
sition. It  stood  on  tbe  brow  of  a  lotty  bill  which 
overhung  tbe  city,  and  waa  cot  off  from  the  prolonga- 
•ion  of  the  chain  by  a  narrow  slip  of  inferior  elevation. 
Tlio  on.gui  of  Prwneste,  like  tiiat  of  many  of  the  au- 
eieot  towns  in  Italy,  is  fabulous.  According  to  some, 
it  was  founded  by  Cnculus,  the  son  of  Vulcaa(Kir^., 
JErUf  7,  678) ;  while  others  ascribe  it  to  a  chief  of  the 
name  of  Pr»nestus,  grandson  of  Ulysses  and  Circe 
^wMliK.,  Troas€n.,ap.  SUfh.  Bum.)  Strabo,  bow- 
IIU 


ever,  tells  us  more  plainly  that  it  claimed  a  Greek 
origin,  and  bad  been  named  bmnerly  Hoktcreftni 
(S38).    Pliny  (3,  b)  alao  obserrte  that  it  was  ooer 

called  Stephane.     Wc  may  inftr  fium  Dioovj.m 
(1,  Ul)  that  Praineste  was  aiiervvsrd  coionizeti  ti|Al 
ba.    It  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Latin  towns,  % 
becorniiii:  ^i:'  j'("ct  to  Rome,  upon  the  fjilr.-e  of  i^? 
altciiipls  inadu  in  coinuioa  lo  i^ki,l  \lxc  Umlj  allu- 
quin.    (Lit.,  2,  19.)    Subsequently  we  find  tbe Bni. 
neaiini  oftcoar  onitiog  with  tbe  Yobci  and  other  ent- 
miea  in  their  aitaeka  on  Rome,  than  lenamiug  6m 
in  their  allegiance  to  that  power.    (J-.r  ,  6. 27.  i  Tbtj 
weri  defeaUxl,  bow  ever,     T.  Qumctuu  CincicMiM, 
near  the  river  AUia,  and  airiit  of  lh«r  toimaiidai. 
ties  fell  into  the  victor's  bands,  when  they  tbougbl 
proper  to  subinil.    {Id.,  6,  29.)   Agaia  they  revolted, 
and  were  again  cor.quond  by  Camillas,  (/i  ,  6, 13  ) 
— The  strength  of  Prrncstc  rendered  it  a  [laci  ofao 
great  iinporlancc  lo  be  overlooked  by  tLc  £4>i.uoduf 
partiea  of  Sylla  and  Marius.    It  was  itxluced  to  iott 
the  eauae  of  tbe  latter  by  Cinna,  and,  ivnag  tin  mt 
sueceae  wbicb  that  faction  obtained,  wn  ili  stitBgctt 
hold  and  support.    But,  on  tbe  return  of  Sjlla  from 
tbe  war  against  Mitbradates,  Prsnette  had toca  ream 
to  repent  the  pait  it  had  taken.  Tbe  yevogcrMami, 
defeated  by  that  victorious  comtLandfr,  .vus  ^uoi  obli- 
ged to  take  refuge  withm  us  waUs  ;  aud,  v.htu 
tempts  on  the  part  of  his  confederates  failed  in  iwii| 
tkc  <>icge,  he  prcfr  rrrd  ?n  <]  t;  by  the  sword  of  one  of 
bis  own  soldier.s  tnan  laii  into  the  hauJi  of  his  idn: 
saries.    Prcneste  was  compelled  to  yield  to  (be  «ic 
tors,  wbo  did  not  fail  to  satisfy  their  tbitit  of  TcagBuct 
by  a  bloody  maaaaere  of  the  onfortmiia  jrinNiiift. 
and  the  entire  plunder  of  their  town,  which  fioiIlT 
eoid  by  auction.   (Apptan,  Bell.  Ci».,  1, 94— i'J*.' , 
VU.  SfB.'^Ftor.  ,3,21.)   It  aorriwd,  homtm,  ikew 
disasters,  and.  a.^  it  would  .'eem,  p.-ktlif.'i-:!  jtrcr'h 
from  a  colony  of  those  very  troops  whicii  !i*d  im^  ^t. 
instrumental  in  hastening  ita  downfall.  £t«i  SylU 
bimBc\f,  aa  if  to  make  some  aione mcnt  for  hii  crce'it), 
employed  himself  in  repairing  and  eiuklbhiiig  cr<o' 
its  public  edifices,  the  famous  temple  of  FoftuM, ; 
ffKtdeaa  whose  protection  be  apecially  Kksewl{d|ii 
Pnenaate  was  again  threatened  in  the  taadt  acM 
by  the  atditiouti  Catilitie  ,  but,  as  ho  him«if  bo«ts. 
was  saved  by  tbe  vigilance  and  foreaigfat  of  Ckhu. 
(C^,  1, 3.)  In  the  wart  of  Antony  end  Oelwiniw 
it  was  occupied  by  Fulvia,  wife  of  the  former,  ud  sc- 
camo  the  chief  hold  of  that  party.   But  it  d«>  c^'. 
appear  to  have  suflorcd  much  in  die  eontesta-B« 
the  pride  and  boast  of  Pra  nesie  was  the  len^«l 
Fortune,  which  has  already  U«q  alluded  lo  B«6 
historians  and  poeift  make  mention  of  its  celtbntj.  t-. 
well  aa  of  tbe  magnificence  of  iu  stmctoR.  Cteno, 
in  bia  troatiae  on  DiTbation  (2, 41),  altodeiMRtbu 
once  to  the  antiquity  of  tlic  oracie,  kiio.vn  irrthei^^ 
of  tbe  Prtenctlina  tortcs }  and  relates,  ti»t  abta  ^ 
celebrated  Cameadea  camo  to  Rome  aed  natid 
ncstc,  ho  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  hadnemsw* 
a  more  fortunate  Fortune  than  tbe  goodew  of 
city.    fVoro  thia  anecdote,  it  is  evident  liut  thii 
pie  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  tima  of 
who  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  somO  to  Itft 
erected  it.    The  veneration  in  which  this  temple 
held  ia  aiao  apparent  from  tbe  pntilcge  wbicli  i:  f  - 
joyed  of  affiirding  an  asylam  to  criminals vkI  foptiut 
(/Wvi  .  6,  11  )    .Sylla.  however,  cer^iiriW  t:.5Uii..\' 
the  editicc  ;  for  Pliny  says,  tbe  lirsi  mwaic  }4i«tMi 
,  (ItlhoMtrata)  introduced  into  Italy,  was  tnsde  tr.  o:J<: 
!  of  that  general  for  the  temple  of  Fortune  tt  Ptaof*'' 
il'lin.,  36,  25.)— Whether  the  fatuuoi  Airimw  pvc 
ment,  which  undoubtedly  waa  taken  from  tbe  wt-* » 
this  building,  be  the  same  as  that  of  Syilt. 
doubtful.   Suetonius  tells  us  that  ADgmtoe  ofUaaow 
excursions  from  Rome  to  Pra  ucsie.  !jut  peoenllyeo- 
1  ployed  two  daya  in  jounieyi^g  Uuiber.  (A  ug.,  i'J^ 
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Among  the  productions  of  the  territory  of  Prmcste, 
none  arc  so  ofttn  remarked  a»  lis  walnuts.  {Cai.,  Ji. 
R.,  8  )  Heiico  the  Prvnestini  are  ■ometimefl  nick- 
naniMi  Nmculoi  etjpecialiy  by  Cicero,  wbo  quotes  La- 
eilnn  M  hit  tuthortty  for  so  doing.  {De  Orat.,  2, 262.) 
But  Fcslijs  accounts  for  tlic  n.jinc  in  another  inatuicr  ; 
be  wf*t  Uie  PncocaUDi  were  to  called  from  their  coun- 
UTineii  haviDf  sabawtad  on  walnuu  when  bettered 
hj  Hanniba!  in  Caailinnrn,  the  t'lirrifton  of  which  ihi-y 
formed,  in  the  tecoud  Punic  war.  (Lir.,  23,  17. — L., 
19  )  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Prenestini  appear 
to  h.ive  hat]  some  pcculiaritic''  of  idioms  which  distin- 
g'l  l^h<'d  them  from  their  neighbours.  This  la  seen  from 
Fes;u«>  (*  r.  Tammodo.  —  PUutus,  True.,  3.  2. — 
Qumiil  ,  Intt.  Or.,  1,  5.— Qrdflwr**  Anc  Ju^tWcl. 
2,  p.  66,  teqq  ). 

Pf».f:ToKL»,  or  AuoosTA  PSiEToKU,  a  city  of  Cisal- 
pioe  QatU,  in  the  territory  of  the  8aUtti.  It  waa  built 
on  tlw  aito  occupied  by  the  camp  ofTerentiat  Virro, 
when  that  commander  was  ^enl  by  Aug  r  rus-  to  n  - 
prcM  the  plundering  movements  of  the  balabsi  and  lo 
•ais*  upon  their  country.  .  Angoattw  honoured  the 
rising  colony  by  giving  i;  the  name  of  Ai!'_'Msia  Prre- 
tona.  {Strain,  205.)  It  ts  now  known  as  AosU, 
which  gives  iu  name  to  the  fine  valley  in  which  it 
boa*  and  where  aevenl  tttmim  of  the  ancient  city  are 
ttill  to  be  aeen.  Aecording  to  Pliny  (5,  10),  Augusta 
PrA-tona  was  reckoned  the  <  \i, n  inr  point  of  Italy  to 
the  Dorth.    {Cramer'*  Ane.  Itaiy^  vol  1,  p.  SO.) 

PtAtfifae,  a  native  of  Fhliae,  eonlemporary  with 
^Cschv?u>,  and  a  drtimatic  poet  of  cn-i  l  ierable  talent 
He  once  ohtametl  a  tragic  victory,  lint  the  manifest 
ffO-einmi  [)ca  of  the  youthful  yEschylus  probably  de> 
terred  the  Phliasian  from  rontinaing  to  cnhivaio  the 
graver  fonn  of  the  ait,  and  led  him  to  contrive  a  novel 
tnd  mixed  hind  of  play.  Borrowing  from  tragedy  its 
eitentel  form  and  mythotoncel  materials,  Pratinas 
added  a  eKome  of  Satyrs,  with  their  lively  songs,  ges- 
t'lrc-^,  and  movernetit-*  This  new  composition  was 
called  the  Salyric  Drtma.  of  which  be  must  therefore 
be  regarded  aa  the  inventor.  {Smi.,  t.  v  Uftarhof. 
—  Cd-'auh.,  ^'il  Pfrf."  .  p  122.  J5t-y</.)  Pratinas,  ac- 
cording to  Suida:*,  t>xti)UUed  fifty  dramas,  of  which 
th^y  two  were  satyrie.  On  one  oecwion,  when  be 
was  acting,  his  wooden  stage  gave  away,  and,  in  con* 
leqnence  of  that  accident,  the  Athenians  built  a  atone 
theatre.  The  Phiiasians  seem  to  have  taken  great  de- 
bgbt  in  the  dramatic  performances  of  their  counliy* 
man  (Sekrtfider,  de  Orig.  Trag.,  p.  90),  and,  aeeord- 
to  P.iLi'^.^niH'^  (3.  Iti),  erected  a  monument  in  their 
market-place  in  honour  of  "  Aristiaa,  the  son  of  Pra- 
tnaa,  WM.  with  bit  fether,  excelled  all  except  ^tchy- 
\us  in  writing  satyrie  dramas  "  Pratinas  wrote  also 
Hyporcbemea.  {Athemeus,  14,  p.  617,  e. —  Theatre 
tf  tU  Gntk9,  p.      Atk  €d.) 

PF.«xAodaAS,  an  Athenian,  who  ^oorished  about 
345  A  D.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  be  published  a 
Histor/  of  the  Kings  of  Attica,  and.  three  are  cflcr, 
the  Liia  of  Conataoline,  in  which  be  apeaka  (avotmbly 
of  that  pirinee,  a  eitenmatanee  which  wonld  ahow  that 
/'rixauora?*  was  not  a  very  birjotcd  (Mpan  TTe  wrote 
dlao  a  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great  Ihs  works  are 
Mt.   {StkStt,  Hiat.  LU.  Or.,  vol  6.  p  335  ) 

PR»xiTit.R<,  a  ytatunrv  and  sniljitor  ot  the  "reatest 
eminence,  who  Houri^htd  together  with  Hnphr*nor, 
dhout  Olympiad  104,  B  C.  364.  1  ho  city  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain.  Cedrenns  {Annal.,  265)  notices 
him  as  a  native  of  Cnidus;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take, ariMng  pcrhap*  from  the  previous  mention  of  tlx- 
•tatuc  of  Vienna  ai  Coidaa.  Meyer  («4  WtttcL,  Op., 
A.  t.  103)  contend*  that  be  waa  a  native  of  Androa, 
tr.6  adduces  in  supixirl  of  this  opinion  an  epi;:r.irn  of 
Utttn^etes.  {Anthol.  Pal.,  7,  355.)  But  no  one 
sebo  peniaee  the  piece  in  ijaesUon,  free  from  the  in- 
fluenri'  of  preconceived  opinion,  can  view  it  as  e^tab- 
liitoiig  this  conclusion.    I  bo  writer  of  ibe  Uixea  speaks, 


)  indeed,  of  aome  Praxiteles  of  AnJros,  but  the  name 
Praxiteles  was  exceedinfjly  common  among  the  Greeka. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  Praxiteles  waa  a 
native  of  Paros.  {Silltg,  Diet.  Art.,  p.  107 )  — In 
praising  Praxilelea  aa  an  original  inventor,  as  the  die* 
covcrer  of  a  new  ntyle,  writer?*  very  peneraily  have 
mistaken  the  influence  cxerciaed  by  bis  geotua  upon 
the  progresa  and  character  of  acnlptore.  rindinf  the 
higliest  siibiiinily  in  the  more  masculine  gracea  of 
the  art  already  reached  i  perceiving,  also,  that  the 
taate  of  hie  age  tended  thither%vard.  he  resolved  to 
woo  extensively  the  milder  and  gentler  beauties  of 
style.  In  this  pursuit  he  attained  to  eminent  success. 
None  ever  more  happily  succeeded  in  uniting  softneaa 
with  force,  or  elegance  and  refinement  with  aimplicitj: 
his  grace  never  degenerates  into  the  affected,  nor  hie 
delicacy  into  the  artificial.  He  cautrht  the  delij^hlful 
medium  between  the  stem  majesty  which  awea,  and 
the  beeoty  which  merely  eedwcee*,  hetweoo  the  ex« 
ternal  allurements  of  form,  and  the  colder,  bet  loftier 
charm  of  intellectuality.  Over  his  compositions  he 
hm  thrown  an  eapreesioo  spiritual  at  once  and  sen* 
.•iual  ,  a  voluptuousTirss  and  modesty  which  touch  the 
most  insensible,  yet  startle  not  the  most  rdiring.  The 
works  that  remain  of  this  master,  either  in  originala 
or  in  npetiiions — the  Fann ;  the  Tbaepian  Cupid,  in 
the  mnaenm  of  the  Capitol;  the  Apollo  with  a  litard, 

one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  ditHcult,  spcci- 
ineos  of  antiquity — abundantly  justify  this  character. 
Of  the  wmke  that  have  utterly  periahM,  the  node  and 
draped,  or  Coan  and  Cnidiaii  Venns  of  Praxiteles, 
fixed  each  a  standard  which  subsequent  invention 
dared  scarcely  to  alter.  Indeed,  be  appeara  to  have 
been  the  first,  [lerhaps  the  sole  master,  who  attained 
to  the  true  ideal  on  thia  subject,  in  me  perfect  union 
of  yielding  feminine  g^ce  with  the  dignity  of  intel- 
lectnal  eipreaaion.  Ibe  Venoa  of  Cnidoa^  in  her  rep- 
resenutive  the  Medicean.  ttill  enchanti  Ae  world. 
{Meme*,  Htslonj  of  ihf  Fine  Art.s.  p.  03.)  .^n  enu- 
meration of  the  works  of  Praxiteles  may  be  found  in 
Sillig  {Diet.  Art.,  p.  108,  For  »ome  remarka 

relative  to  the  Cnidian  Venus,  consult  the  article  Cni» 
dus;  and  fur  the  story  of  the  Cupid,  vtd.  Phrvne. 

pRUiiiDKs,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Pari'^.  as  beii^ 
ton  of  Piiam.   It  is  alao  given  to  Hector,  Deiphobus, 
and  all  the  other  children  of  the  TYojan  monarch 
{(hid,  Her.—  Vire  ,  -En  .  3,  2!)5,  <kc  ) 

Pauxua,  the  last  king  of  Troy,  waa  ton  of  Laome* 
don.  When  Herealee  took  the  eity  of  Troy  (vtd. 
Laomedon).  Priam  was  in  the  number  of  !  !-  ;  ri toners; 
but  his  sister,  Hesionc.  redeemed  him  from  captivity, 
and  he  exchanged  his  original  name  of  Podaicea  for 
that  of  Priam,  which  signifies  bouf^ht  or  ransomed. 
( Vid  llesione,  towards  the  close  of  that  article,  and 
aliO  Podarces.)  He  was  placed  on  his  father's  throne 
by  Hercules,  and  employed  himself  with  well^uected 
diligence  in  repairing,  fortifying,  and  embelliahing  the 
city  of  Troy.  He  had  married,  by  his  father's  ordora, 
Ariaba,  whom  now  he  divorced  for  Hecuba,  the  daa|^ 
terof  Dymaa  the  Phrygian  {It ,  16, 718),  or,  accord mf 
to  others,  of  Cisseiis  {Eurip.,  Hec,  3.)  Hecuba 
bore  hnn  nineteen  children  (//.,  24.  496),  of  whom 
the  chief  were,  Hector,  Pin*  or  Alexander,  Deipho- 
bus. Heleiius.  Troilus,  Polites,  Poivdonis,  Cassandra, 
Creusa,  and  Polyxcna.  After  hu  had  reigned  for  some 
time  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  Priam  expressed  a 
desire  to  recover  hia  atater  Heaiene,  whom  Heicolea 
bad  carried  into  Greece,  and  married  to  Tela  moo, 
his  friend.  To  carry  this  plan  into  execution.  Priam 
manned  a  fleet,  of  which  be  gave  the  command  to  bia 
ton  Parte,  with  ordert  to  brmg  back  Heaiooe.  Patiii 
to  whom  the  cf»dde,'<8  of  Beauty  had  promised  the  fair- 
vai  woman  tn  the  world  {rtd.  Pans),  neglected,  m  some 
measure,  his  father's  injunctions,  and,  as  if  to  make 
reprisals  upoi.  the  (ireeks,  b«>  earned  away  Helen,  the 
wife  of  MenclauB,  king  of  Sparu,  during  the  absence  of 
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iwr  husband.    Tbit  rioUlion  of  hospiuiity  kiuUled  the 
fltmM  of  war.    All  the  ■uiters  of  Helen,  at  tlieraquest 
of  Mt  iicUus  (cid.  Meiiclaiis),  assciiiblutl  10  avenge  the 
abtiucUua  oi  hia  a^ou^e,  and  the  cumbiiicd  ariuaincul 
Mt  Mil  for  Troy,    fnam  might  hare  averted  lim  im- 
pcoding  bkm  oj  iIm  lastonlioo  of  H«kui ;  boi  tbia  iie 
tcfuMO  to  do  wlmti  the  ambaHadon  of  tbo  Greoks 
cariiL  Id  him  for  that  [)u^po^e.    Troy  vvn*  ttccordiiigly 
beleaguered,  and  frequoot  akirtniabea  look  place,  in 
wiiieJi  the  •oecoM  waa  wioaa.   Tho  *iego  wm  con- 
tinued for  ten  successive  year?,  and  Priurn  had  the 
ttuafortuoo  to  see  the  greater  part  oi  bis  »wm  iall  lu 
Jeimoo  of  their  nativo  city.    Hoetor,  the  eldest  of 
thrsf.  was  the  only  one  upon  whom  now  llic  Trojam 
loakt.d  lor  (jrolcciiun  and  support ;  but  Im,  loo,  itsil  a 
sacrifice  to  his  own  cAongBt  mmI  was  slatn  by  Achil- 
les.   The  father  thereupon  resolved  to  go  in  paraoa  to 
the  Grecian  camp,  and  ransom  the  body  of  tM  bravest 
of  hif  cliildreii     The  gods  uUere-lcd  liieiii-rivcs  in  his 
behalf,  aod  Mercury  wa«  directed  to  guide  the  aged 
nooareb  in  Mfety  unid  tho  daofeis  m  the  way,  and 
conduct  liim  to  thf  ti-iit  of  Achillr*     The  meeting  of 
Priam  and  AcaiUes  w^m  solemn  and  atiecting.  The 
C0lM|uerar  paid  to  the  Trojan  monarch  that  attention 
and  reverence  whirh  was  d  ip  to  his  dignity,  t.is  vnrs, 
aud  his  luisfortunc* ,  uiid  iViam.  in  a  suppliant  tnan- 
ner,  addressed  the  prince  whose  handa  had  robbed  him 
oC  the  greateat  and  beat  of  hie  aoaa.    Achilles  ma 
moved  by  hie  tears  and  cntreattee.    He  restored  Hec- 
tor,  and  permitted  Pnaru  h  tnico  ol  I'i  d.ivs  for  the 
funeral  of  bia  eon.    Sunoe  time  after,  Troy  was  beusy- 
ed  into  tlie  bande  of  the  Oreeke  by  Antenor  and  iSne- 
B"!.  and  l*nan»  \^a«>  slain  l>v  Ncoptolemua,  the  son  of 
Aehilies,  at  the  toot  of  the  altar  oi  Jupiter  Hercieua,  at 
which  that  prince  had  killed  the  wounded  Potites,  one 
ef  the  sons  of  Priam,  who.  afler  i!if  examplf!  of  his  fa- 
ther and  mother,  had  fltd  thtilier  lor  jiroicctiuu  during 
(be  burning  of  the  city     {limn  ,  It.,  24,  139,  seqg. — 
Virg.,  ^n.,  2.  607,  die— Hor at ,  Od.,  10,  14.— 
ftn  ,  fah.,  110  — Smtfrn  .  15.  336.) 

PkiaI'i  s.  I  a  dc'iiv  inirodncid  at  a  comparatively 
Ute  period  into  the  (Irecian  inyihoiogy.  He  was  a  ru> 
ral  god,  worabipped  by  the  people  of  I^ampeaeoa.  a 
city  on  the  Hellespont  fiimoiis  for  lis  vineyards.  Pri- 
apiis  was  not,  an  is  snppoxeJ,  from  (he  employment 
vaiially  aaaifBeil  hm  by  the  Romdns  after  they  had 
adopted  hia  worship,  merely  ihe  ^od  of  gardens,  but  of 
fruitfulness  in  general.  •*  This  god."  says  Pausantas, 
"  IS  honoured  elsewhere  by  those  who  keep  abcep  and 
goeU,  or  atoeka  of  bcea,  calling  bim  the  son  of  Bac- 
dina  and  Venue."  (Penten.,  9, 31.)  Fiabermen  also 
made  nffi-riricTs  to  hini,  a<*  the  deity  presidiiiu  over  tiie 
fiabenes  (iln/W  .  6,  33, 190. 193);  and  in  ibeAothoU 
ogy,  Priapoa  of  At  hntn  (Ai^iror)  ie  intiodueMi, 
ptvinjra  pleasing  de'«rTiption  of  the  hpnng,  and  inviting 
the  mariners  to  put  to  It  was  fal>led  that  Priapus 
was  the  son  of  Venus  by  Bacchus,  whom  she  met  on 
his  return  from  his  Indian  eipedttipn  st  ihe  ^.;tnlI^^.l■ 
cene  town  Apsmis  Owing  to  the  malignity  ul  Juno, 
he  was  born  so  deformed  that  his  mother  was  struck 
With  honor  and  remmnud  lamtpvtlro)  him-  {SekoL 
U  Afott.  Rhoi.,  1, 933.)  Oifiert  aaid  that  he  waa  the 
son  of  Bacchus  by  Chione.  or  a  Naiad  (Srhn!  ml 
Tkeorr  ,  1,  31);  others,  that  he  had  a  long-eared  fa- 
ther. Pan  or  a  aatyr.  perhape,  or  it  may  hie  own 
sacred  thfi  »«•'     {A/ran  ,  ap.  Mary^h  .  Kat  ,  G, 

5 — Oriti,  Fast  .,  I.  391. — Id,  ib.,  6,  34.'i) ,  others  j^avt- 
him  Mercury  or  Adonis  (Hugin.^  fmb  ,  160  — Eudncia, 
♦4).  or  even  Jove  himself  for  a  sire  {Budona.  31.5  ) 
—Priapus,  like  the  other  rural  gods,  is  of  a  ruddy  com- 
pletion His  clo^k  IS  tilled  with  all  kinds  of  fruits; 
ne  has  a  scythe  in  his  hand,  and  usually  a  horn  of  plen- 
ty. (Kafrfilley't  Mythdo^y.  p  UMI )  Knight  ukea 
a  more  philoiophiciil  view  of  ili>'  i}\ar.ir;er  .nd  attri- 
butes of  tlii«  deity.  According  to  hiin.  Priapu*.  like 
OMriii  IB  a  type  M  the  greet  generating  or  prodnetiTe 
IIM 


;  piiociplo  of  the  universe.  In  this  oaivenal  ^tacia 
I  he  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  poeu  under  tbatidiof 
I  Love  or  .\ltrartion,  the  first  prnicnilt  of  .\nin,i»j«c 
lilt  Jaihtr  ul  gods  and  uilij  ;  at.d  vht  ieguiii;ti!  uid  iij. 
poser  of  all  things  (Arutoph.,  At.,  693.  ti.  Bnui 
—Farmemd,,  »f,  c  11— Or]ii,  Hym.,  5, 5 ) 
He  ie  aatd  to  pervade  the  inuvene  with  the  mouoo 
his  wings,  bringing  pure  light ;  aud  thence  to  be  calJd 
the  splendid,  the  aeif-iUumioed,  the  luUi^  ha^u 
( Orph  ,  Hymn^  5.  6) ;  light  hdag  conridciai  it  tkii 
primitive  piiilosophy,  a.s  the  prcat  nutnlive  pnnciplt  ol' 
ihiugs.  {i>4^jtk.,Uud.  'i'yr.y  143T.)  Wiogtutu. 
iributed  to  him  as  theenblamsof  Bpont«De(»uiaioti(iii; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  sprung  fro:ii  tlir  igg  of  nigLt, 
I  because  ihu  t^g  vva«  ihc  ancitul  «)Uibal  oi  oi^lx 
matter  in  iu  inert  state.  (Inqmtnf^iLt.t^lH^—Cim 
Joum.,  vol.  ft^  p.  12.)— The  aaM  writer  coukuim 
the  name  Priapna  aa  e<)a{vatent  to  firujmi  (BPIA- 
IlOVi),  1.  v.,  '•Clainoruus,"'  from  the  ancient  eu»u>iB 
of  attaching  bekla  to  atatuos  aod  %ur8s  oi  \Hiuivtj  ; 
the  ringing  of  bella  and  dalter  of  neUli  baiaftlaMt 
nniversaiiy  employed  as  a  means  of  cor.fc-ral.oo.  u4 
A  chiiriu  against  the  destroying  and  men  poam. 
{CUu*.  Joum.,  vol.  26.  p.  48.)  Sclmaek  mkc* 
Priapus  identical  wuh  the  Sim,  iSjc  grtit  M^irrc  :l 
life  and  fecundity  .  aud  Uking  ui^ira,  "jaiM;,''  i 
cognate  term,  derives  nptanof  from  hpiaxci  i^fA,  m- 
tensive,  and  airof),  " mghiy  jAtkn,"  i  e.iat 
great  parent  of  being.  (Andeutung.,  p  217 )— U.A 
town  of  .My»ia,  not  far  troiii  Laiopsacus,  whicb  iod  4 
harbour  on  the  Propontia.  It  dttired  lU  bum  uaa 
the  god  Priapua,  who  waa  wotahipped  heniiilkpcca' 
liar  honours  ;  and  to  this  place  he  is  said  lobu  ^^ 
iired  when  driven  away  from  Lampsacus.  Tfct  ouki- 
ern  name  ie  Kmraboa.    {Plm  ,  5,  31  —  Jftia,  1, 1$ } 

Phiexe,  a  city  of  Carta,  north  of  the  mouth  oi  ik 
.Mu:«itider,  and  at  the  foot  ol  Mount  Mycile.  Jc  «>» 
not  praporijr  a  natiliiBO  placet  ud  both  Stnbo  nod 
Ptolemy  remove  it  aome  diatance  inland.  YitHin4- 
oiae  speaks  of  the  vessels  which  it  foraidiBl  fv  de 
Ionian  fleet  (ti.  8),  and  JScylax  assi[:ns  It  iwohuboun 
(37).  One  of  these  waa  probably  cbokad  opsttltict 
period  by  the  altetattona  which  the  Mnate  hiamdi 
along  this  coas!.  Pricno  wa5  an  Ionian  coloov  (Ptt- 
san.,  7.  2),  luid  formed  one  of  the  twelve  cooftilmu: 
citienof  the  Ionian  league  ;  it  lay,  hewmr,  accMiiug 
to  Herodotns  and  all  Bubfc  ipu  n'  writers,  in  C'»ru- 
{Herod  ,  1,  1414  )  it  was  the  native  piact  of  Biss-oue 
of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  The  ancient  citj  vooki 
seem  to  have  existed  aa  late  as  A.D.  1280.  \Fuif- 
meret,  vol.  1,  p.  330.)  The  modem  village  of  Stir 
.fon-Kahst  now  ocrupioa  ita  dtOb  {MtWUTl,  Stiff* 
vol.  6»  pt.  3.  p.  264.) 

PBiaciiNoe.  one  of  the  moot  edebraiad 


ri3n<i  of  an!if]nitv.  surnamed  C^.^iirit  nns,  tiUitt  t:om 
having  l>e*n  born  m  Cesarea  m  Palestine,  oi  (rooi 
having  there  principally  tou^t  his  »rt.    He  puM^  > 
jiart  of  Lis  life  at  (.^onstantinuple.  dii.nng  tbe  rcifD  of 
Uic  Eii)[icror  Ju&linian  ;  a&  apptats,  not  only  frc>mifce 
title  of  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Ortliography  of  Cimv 
odorua,  lus  contemporary,  but  alio  from  a  BsmIni^ 
manuscript  bearing  the  following  inscriptKn: 
( iiim  iii  s  (jrammatica  rtn  e!o'/utn!iiismi,  gt^tw^il)^ 
CoMrunMU ;  tcnftt  eg  a  Tfuodoru*  Diontf$n  1 
viemtnmH»  Men  terinit,  epittdunm  et  ai}<ctoi  I  ^ 
ijuirf  U'ris  in  uiftr  Roma  Vonstanti'n<"p?!y! ■''^^ 
Oct.  intiicUone  qumta.  Ohbrio  xnro  cUmtme  C*. 
'I  bis  CHibriae  waa  aele  consul  in  636.  the  year  m  wad 
the  manufcnpt  was  written,  the  copyist  of  wbtekeilli 
himself  the  disiciple  of  Pn^cidu. 
vol.  3,  p  398,  ed.  Emttti.)    Pnscian  is  ibe  actboiol 
the  most  complete  grammar  that  baa  eoaMdo«>A  W«> 
from  the  ancients.    Tt  is  entitled  **  CuauiMaliiml" 
grammaticorum  libri,  xviu.,"  or  "  De  ocio  parhlu 
orthomM  tanmdemquc  €on»tnicti»»e,"  and  is  a<W^ 
«d  to  JuUtn,  a  man  of  conaoltf  and  paliiain  n* 
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The  first  sixteen  books,  which  are  commonly  styled  I 
"  1^  Gr«at  Pnkciaii,"  treat  of  tbc  ught  pans  ol 
jptaeb;  ditliat  two,  generally  called  "the  Little  Pria- 
eian»*'  are  oeeapied  with  the  Syntax.  {PutMch,, 
99i.)  Thia  ia  not,  howover,  the  ouly  gramraatial 
^ork  of  FViacian;  we  have  also  from  hitn  treati»ea 
<m  acccou ;  on  the  dockouon  of  qoum  ;  on  comic  ne- 
tn* ;  on  Bwnbon,  nlea,  and  UMamm*  ('*D«  jiguri* 
et  nomimbus  numcrorum,  et  de  normis  ac  ponrlrri- 
Imm"),  dec.  He  i»  pfubabty,  too,  the  author  of  three 
poems,  erroneoualy  aacribed  to  Rbaouttuo  FaaBins. 
One  of  these  ia  a  version  of  the  Itinerary  of  Diony- 
aiu»  of  Charax,  the  aecoud  is  oa  weighu  and  meaa- 
ona*  And  the  third  on  the  atara.  The  first  of  theae 
poMMt  ootitiad  Pmm*MiM  4  Diemifdo,  or  He  m<»  «r- 
U*  Urr<B,  it  an  umtstion  nthw'than  atrict  voraion 
01  ihe  Grtek  urigioal,  atiJ  coasists  of  10S7  veraes. 
Fnaciaa  follows^  m  ffBo«cal»  the  author'a  tra^a  of  ideaa  ; 
Inl  ho  nwkoa,  at  tM  aamo  limo,  eomia  alterations 
which  he  deems  necoseiiry.  cfpecuillv  in  substituting 
Cbristtan  ideas  for  what  related  in  tUe  original  to  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  goda.  To  the  descrtplion  of 
pUces  he  adds  various  remarkalilo  [>articul<ir8.  gener- 
•liy  vbiauied  from  Suiiiius.  Tne  object  bving  the  in- 
ttocliott  of  Um  young,  to  whom  he  wished  to  present 
a  pnaral  summary  of  gecwraphy,  he  wiuee  in  a  very 
clear  and  simple  style,  witooat  even  venturing  on  any 
fi  ijal  ol  poetry  l  iie  poem  on  it'f  ightu  and  mi(uure* 
a  iaco(B|tlcie  i  we  have  only  16'2  veraea.  In  the  first 
fiS^  lh»  anthor  tfoele  briefly  of  weights,  proliahly  bo- 
iraee  be  had  already  difcusaed  thia  branch  of  his  sub- 
teel  mom  fully  in  his  proao  work  already  mentioned. 
He  oDten,  however,  into  very  full  details  respecting 
ib«  measures  of  liquids  and  fruits,  to  which  the  rci>t  of 
the  po«(n  i»  entirely  devoted.  The  third  poem  of 
Priseiao's  contains  no  more  than  2U0  verses ;  it  is  a 
in  nomencktoM  of  the  etaxa  and  planets,  and  ia  eo- 
tiled  **  Bpit»m*  fk^mmgiOn,**  or  Ik  SUtr^.*' 
Hiese  three  poemH  uru  given  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Weniedocfi  'e  Poeta  Lattm  Minores,  and  the  third  also 
«  Butmnnn^e  Anthok^  (vol.  3,  p.  833).  The  gram- 
matical works  of  rrii»cian  are  giv^en  by  Putschius 
among  the  Grammalict  Launi,  16U5.  The  laleat  edi- 
tion of  the  Grammatical  Commentaries  is  that  of 
ICrehl,  Lipi .,  1319.  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  of  the  minor 
worki>.  luat  of  Lindemano,  Lugd.  B(U.t  1818.  {Scholl, 
Hist.  Lit.  Ram.,  vol.  3,  pw  119.  m  — IKUr,  Qt9ck. 
£5an.  Lil.,  p.  541.) 

PntvnnNDM,  a  city  of  Letium,  in  the  tenritory  of  the 
Vol-sci  ;  the  an.  lei.t  ii  irae  of  which  is  but  partially  lost 
m  that  of  the  modern  Ptpcmo,  which  marka  ile  tiitua- 
tiaa.    Virgil  nakes  it  the  birthplace  of  C«niUU(JBn., 
11,  539).    We  have  the  authority  of  the  same  poet 
(i.  c.)  for  ascrtbtug  it  to  ihu  Volsci ;  but  Sliabo  (231) 
WMld  seem  to  consider  the  Phvematea  as  a  diatinct 
^people  from  the  Volaci,  for  he  particularizes  them 
amoug  the  petty  nationa  conquered  by  the  Romatu 
and  incorporated  in  Laiiuiii.    Tlic  same  geographer 
ttaewiMte  Mints  out  the  situation  of  Privernura  be- 
tween the  I.atim  end  Appian  Ways.   (Strabo,  237.) 
Thu  apparently  insignificanl  place,  truslintj.  us  it  would 
teem,  to  ila  natiual  strength  and  remote  situatiun,  prc- 
•nOBOd  CO  bnve  the  vengeance  of  Rome  by  making 
incursions  on  the  nctyhboorinj^  colonies  of  Sctia  and 
Norba.    {Las.,  7,  15  )    -V  coiiaul  was  immediately 
deepatched  to  chaatise  ilie  offenders,  and  in  the  sub- 
mission of  the  town  obtained  the  honours  of  s  triumph. 
The  Privemates  again,  however,  renewed  their  hostile 
depredations  ;  and  the  offtiicc  was  reptated  so  often, 
tbftt  ttwas  Ibuod  necessary  to  demolish  their  walls  and 
iWBOve  their  senate  to  Rome.   An  aaaembly  was  held 
in  that  citv,  and  a  debate  ensued  on  the  puniahment 
to  be  indicted  on  the  inhabiiantii  uf  Privernum.  A 
deputy  of  the  conquered  town  being  asked  what  pen- 
alty their  rebellious  conduct  deserved,  boldly  repl  lied. 
Such  paoishment  as  they  merit  who  claim  iheii  free- 


dom "  The  Romans  had  the  gencrosi-.v  and  good 
sense  lo  be  pleased  with  llm  spirited  reply  ;  and.  in- 
stead of  exocuuri^  fdribor  severity,  they  admitted  the 
Privemates  lo  the  nghu  of  Roman  citizens.  (Lid.,  6, 
1,  *eqq. —  Val.  Max.,  6.  2.)  Featus,  however,  men- 
tions it  among  the  jinr/cr/ura,  or  thoae  towna  in  which 
Ihe  praetor  at  Rome  admieiatered  juatice  by  deputy. 
Frontinas  elssses  Privemom  among  the  military  coi»> 
nies.    (Cranur'*M  Ane.  holy,  vol.  2,  p.  109,  scjq  ) 

Pbobub,  I.  M.  Auaauus  Sevrkus,  a  native  of  Su- 
mium  in  Pannooia.  Having  been  Icfi  esfly  an  orphan 
by  hi«  father  Maxinius,  who  died  a  trihnnc  m  R^ypt, 
aud  haviug  opened  a  road  to  dialmctiun  by  h\*  tword, 
he  waa  long  r^arded  as  Ihe  man  upon  whom  the  elec- 
tion to  the  empire  was,  at  one  tiae,  Ukely  to  faU. 
Aorehan,  when  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the 
tenth,  his  own  ligion,  which  had  been  that  of  (  laudi- 
us,  says  in  his  letters,  that, "  by  a  sort  of  prerogative  of 
good  fertvne,  it  bsd  been  sNvays  commended  by  men 
who  were  one  d  jv  t-i  '  0  princes  "  Tacitus  had  rccom- 
meuded  Probua  to  the  senate  as  a  titter  person  than  him- 
self for  their  soveveign ;  and,  when  acquainting  Prohos 
with  the  cirnitnvt^incps  of  his  own  election,  wrote  to 
him,  "  You  know,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the  coot- 
monwealth  rests  rather  apon  your  shoulders,  and  the 
senate  knows  it  100.  When  the  tribunes,  on  the  usw* 
pstion  of  Florianus,  harangued  their  divittons  in  di(> 
ferent  parts  of  the  camp,  thoy  confmcd  themsehcs,  on 
a  conceited  plan,  to  descnbiog  wbst  the  qualitiea  of 
sn  enperar  ehoold  be.  wiihovt  directly  naming  Pkm- 
bus;  bit  'he  rn^orts  everywhere,  as  by  a  unanimous 
impulse,  broi;e  gut  into  acclsmationa,  "  Probus  Au- 
gustus, the  ffode  pnserre  thee  !^  Snatching  a  purple 
robe  Irom  the  statue  of  n  neighbouring  temple,  they 
threw  It  over  the  shoulders  of  Probus,  and  hurried  him 
along  to  a  tribunal  of  turf,  which  liad  been  hastily 
raiaed,  that  he  might  deliver  to  them  his  inaugural  he> 
rangue.  On  the  receipt  of  the  despatches  by  the  aeiH 
ale,  one  of  their  number,  Maiihus,  \Nhose  turn  it  was  to 
speak,  enlarged  upon  the  victories  of  Probus  over  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  the  Sarmatians  and  Ootiis,  the 
Parthiana  and  Persians  ;  on  his  respectable  life  ;  his 
clemency  and  justice,  in  which  he  resembled  Trajaoi 
but  he  was  intemapted  by  sbouts  of  "all,  all,"  in  at. 
testation  of  their  unanimous  assent.  Though  the  Uws 
had  not  consolidated,  the  grace  of  Probus  confirmed 
the  privileges  which  Tscitus  had  granted  to  the  sen- 
ate, and  the  right  of  appointing  proconsuls,  hearii^ 
appeals  from  the  eonrts,  and  ratifying  the  constitotjons 
or  edicts  of  the  emperor.  The  I  ranks  and  BurgundK 
ana  having  overrun  Ciaul,  Probus  marched  to  repel 
their  invasion.  In  the  several  baltlee  fought  400,900 
of  the  barbnnans  fell,  70  cities  opeued  their  galea, 
the  spoil  which  had  been  uken  was  restored,  contri- 
butions were  furnished  of  corn,  of  cattle,  of  horses, 
and  of  sheep ;  16,000  Germana  w«|e  draiwhled  into 
the  legions  of  Rome,  and  nine  princes  OMfed  their 
hostages  and  their  homage  11  i  ipg  recovered  Gaul, 
he  earned  his  arms  into  the  countries  beyond  the 
Adriatic ;  forced  the  Oeta  to  submit  to  his  arms  or 
court  his  alliance;  overcame  the  Sarmatae  ;  liberated 
Isauria  from  the  oppression  of  Pailurius,  a  famous  rob- 
ber, who  was  slain ;  obtained  by  his  inns  peace  from 
the  Persians ;  subdued  the  Ulcmmyae,  a  people  inhab- 
iiiiig  the  borders  of  Egvpt  and  .Ethiopia ;  rescued 
Coptos  and  Plolema'is  from  the  iiarbarian  yoke  ;  re- 
daeed  Setuminus,  Proculus,  and  Donosus,  the  former 
of  whom  bad  tnorped  the  sovereignty  in  Egypt,  and 
the  two  latter  in  Gaul  ;  and,  after  various  battles,  vaiv 
quiehcd  the  Vandals,  many  of  whom  he  had  iraos> 
planted  to  the  Roman  aoil,  and  who  had  broken  their 
pledge  nf  ri  ldity.  Groups  of  all  nations  prccc(?*^d  hi* 
triumphal  car.  Amid  the  transplanted  treed  that 
formed  a  forest*  in  the  amphitheatre,  thousands  of 
alaga,  wild  boars,  and  goats  were  turned  loose  as 
prizes  for  the  most  dexterous  of  the  people ;  three  hn» 
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and  betn  were  exposed  to  the  archers ;  and  •  hun- 
dred lionii,  transfixed  by  the  javelins  of  th«  hunters, 

lay  sirelchecl  !>f  twct  ii  Isaunati  rob[)cr»  and  Blcmmyan 
ettptiv««i ;  of  the  latter  tradition  telU  us,  perhaps  from 
some  peeolnnty  in  Iheir  amioor,  dnt  Utey  w«ra  bead- 

!cs-«.  .'i!nl  that  their  eyes  and  mouths  were  seated  in 
thoir  breasts. — It  was  lite  favourite  maxim  of  Probus, 
after  he  had  secured  peace  hf  fait  vktoricf,  that  in  a 
short  time-  soldier-^  would  be  unnerp<«?iary.  With  the 
wisdom  of  a  sit&ittiiiian  and  the  policy  ui  a  general,  he 
Msploycd  them,  during  the  inicrvals  of  war,  in  the 
construction  of  bridges  atid  •aneducts,  and  in  the 
planting  of  Mount  Alma,  at  ontnium,  with  vines. 
The  lirHimti):,'  of  a  marsh,  at  ifip  liiltcr  jilacc,  which 
was  the  place  of  hia  birth,  proved  fatal  to  htm.  I'ho 
wtdiera,  impctieilt  of  tbftir  hboon,  aggravated  by  s 
hot  anil,  rose  iti  in'itiny.  and.  pursuing  tlicir  emperor 
into  an  iron  turret,  which  he  itad  erected  for  the  more 
convenient  inspection  of  the  workmen,  put  him  to 
death,  in  the  50th  veer  of  his  ape,  after  a  reign  of  six 
ye&rti  and  four  months,  A.D.  262.  The  dei  U  was  no 
■ooner  executed  than  they  repented.  They  raised  a 
monameDt  to  his  memoijf  and  iiwcribed  on  the  mar- 
ble, *•  Probus,  emperor,  a  man  of  real  probity,  the  con- 
queror of  tlic  harbarians  and  the  usurpers."  A  weapon 
or  a  piece  of  armour  waa  the  aole  abarc  which  Probus 
C0aM  be  preveited  ii|Mn  to  leeeive  of  die  booty  of  ibe 
field.  On  the  soldiers  prcssinjr  upon  him  an  Alan 
horse,  which  was  said  to  run  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day, 
he  said,  *'  it  was  filter  for  a  runaway  soldier  than  for 
a  fightiii;^  one."  The  Nimphetiv  of  his  manners  sin- 
kingl)  contrasted  with  ihc  pridu  aitd  spirit  of  his  bear- 
ing as  a  Roman  general.  An  embassy  from  the  Per- 
sians entered  hie  c«np  with  »  pompoae  relinne,  bear- 
ing presence  to  the  Emperor  of  Rem«.   They  found 

him  s(  nted  on  the  gras«i  at  the  hour  of  his  repast,  hard 
pease  and  coarse  bacon  forming  hia  only  viands.  Look- 
ing up  »t  the  Mtoniebed  and  belf-ineredoloue  envoy, 

he  spoke  lightly  of  tlieir  pre'^entr*,  -favint:  "  tliat  all  ihcir 
king  possessed  was  already  h  s.  and  that  he  should 
come  for  the  rest  whenever  he  rhono  "  Then,  rcfno- 
ving  the  csp  which  he  wi)re.  nnd  e\[io>iii'_'  ttie  crown 
of  bis  head,  he  added,  "  Tell  your  master  that,  if  be 
does  not  submit  to  Rome,  I  will  m.ike  liis  kingdom  as 
here  u  tbie  bead  ia  bald.*'  Hie  threat  was  believed, 
•nd  tfie  ■nborieeion  wae  tendered.    (Vnpise.,  Vit. 

Proh — Zosim„  l,6i,geqq. — Elton'x  Human  Emper- 
o^**?-  181.) — II.  ^mihuB,  a  grammarian  in  the  age 
of  Tlieodoeiin.  The  Uvea  of  exeellent  comrnsnden, 
written  by  Cornelius  Nepo»,  have  bce^i  fal-»oly  attrib- 
uted to  bim  bv  some  authors.    (Vtd.  Nepus.) 

PsoCAi,  •king  of  Alba,  after  hia  father  Avcntinus. 
fte  was  father  of  Amolius  and  Numitor.  (Lit.,  1,  3. 
—Otid,  Met.,  14.  622  — Fir^r  ,  JSn.,  6.  767.) 

Prochvta,  an  island  off  the  coa!<t  of  Campania,  and 
adjacent  to  ifnarta.  It  is  now  Procidn  {Vtrg.^ 
JBn.,  9,  7H.  —  Sa.  lUd.,  9,  8«,)  Tl  c  poet  last 
quoted  makes  Prothyta  to  havn  been  placed  on  the 

f;iant  Mtmas,  as  Inartme  was  on  lapctua  or  Typhdsua 
I«,  147). 

PaortRs,  a  pon  of  Aristodeinns  and  Argia,  and 
twin •  brother  of  Eurysihcnes.    (Vid  Eorystheites  ) 

ProclTo/V,  the  descendants  of  l*rocles,  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Sparta  together  with  the  Earyathenid*. 
(Fill.  Carysthenes.) 

Prdch  s,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  New^Pla- 
tODic  sect,  born  at  Constantinople  A.D.  He 
epent  hie  ardent  and  enthaaiattie  yonth  at  Xanthoa,  in 

Lycia,  a  city  devoted  to  .\pii!;i)  Miner\a,  wliere 

hb  parents  resided  ;  and  from  (his  circumstance  be 
was  called  **  the  Tivcian. "  From  Xanihoa  he  removed 
to  Alexandres,  where  he  ntionr^rd  ihe  lrcfnre>!  of 
Olympiodorus,  a  celebrated  i'ylhag^ireaii.  From  Al- 
exandiea  he  went  to  Athena,  and  became  ihc  disciple 
•f  the  Ptatonist  Syrianus,  and  of  Asclepigrnia,  d;in>:h- 
*ll«rPtataTcb.    At  the  a£e  of  twenty-ciirhl  lie  wrote 


his  Commentary  on  the  Tmunu  of  Piaic,  w>,  cb  n 
generally  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  tnid  ison 
Syrianus  designated  him  a^  his  successor,  tnd  (roa 
this  circumstance  b«  obtained  the  anrnaate  <tf  Ihait 
ekut  (AidjJofOf,  *•  MieeeMor^.  Prodot  Are*  hio* 
f^elf  blindly  into  the  mystic  thtolop-  of  ih»^  diy,  »b< 
was  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  aU  Lbo  Orienttl  sects 
He  united  an  imaginative  temper  to  great  binia^ 
but  was  unable  to  balance  his  acquiremfnU  bv  »nj 
weight  uf  uiidcri>tandinff.    He  looked  upon  the  Orphic 
Hymns  and  ChaldMO  ^adee,  which  be  hi  diligent 
ly  studied,  as  divine  revelations,  and  capable  of  1*. 
coming  instrumental  to  philosophy  by  means  of  aa  il- 
Icgoncal  exposition  ;  whereby.  al-iO,  be  endearouiij 
to  mako  Plato  and  Ariatolle  agree.   He  called  Ma* 
self  the  teat  link  of  the  Hermeie  ehain,  that  is,  tlie  bit 
of  men  consecrated  bv  Ilennes,  in  whom,  by  perptt- 
ual  tradition,  wa.s  preserved  the  occult  knowldgtaf 
the  mysteries     {Manm.  Vtla  Frodi,  p.Si,$e^.— 
Id.  il'id  ,  p.  76.)     Tie  elevated  faith  aHofe  Kience, 
as  forming  a  closer  bond  of  union  with  G^i  and  Uni- 
ty.   {Theolog.  FUt.,  1,  Sft,  S9.)   His  sketch  of  plu. 
losophy  containa  a  commentary  on  the  decmno  of 
Plotinus,  and  an  attempt  to  establish  this  potnt,  that 
there  is  but  one  real  cause  and  principle  ol  jil  I'l  ags, 
and  that  this  principle  ia  Unity,  which  prodocuiU 
things  in  one  onifem  order,  by  triada.  Hit  abseoia 
system  was  founded  on  nn  imperfect  analysis  and  rrs- 
thesis  of  the  properties  of  Being,  of  which  it  wlmiltd 
three  grand  divisions,  Existence,  Life,  ami  Rea»)R,ar 
\orc     Ail  tliese  he  derived  from  Um'y.  i-i  We 
them  the  source  of  three  other  Inads,    Ht  'JiilBi- 
guished  the  Divinities  (making  these  »l»o  dncfLd 
Irom  Unity  and  give  biith  to  triads)  into  InlcttfMc 
and  Intelligent,  Supernatural  and  NatnnI;  lUrilm 
a  su[icrnat\triil  efTicacv  lo  the  nnr\(  of  the  Sujwnne 
Being ;  and,  likt  his  predecessors,  exalted  Tbenig; 
above  Phtloeopfay.   Prodna  alao  attacked  AeCkri^ 
t'an  religion,  being  principally  offended  Ivtli  il^tnt 
of  the  creation  of  the  world     In  his  three  trauM* 
on  Providence,  Fate,  and  i:vil,  he  alatet  witii  ptit 
ability  his  notion  that  the  latter  does  not  »pnr.c:  froio 
Mutter,  but  from  the  limitation  of  j»owLr.  hkI  laboara 
to  reconcile  the  system  of  Plotinus  wnh  f:.L  ^oack- 
sions  of  sound  reaaon.    Proclua  died  A  D.  48o^  «!th 
a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  even  formirieDloa>|ioa- 
ers  a[)proachin(;  ndoratio;i,  leavintj behind  him  acrewil 
of  followers.    (TcAarntonn,  Manual  of  Phakicf^, 
p.  900.  $eqq,,  /eftfuofi*a  frvntf  >— The  beat  editiaa  of 
the  entire  work's  of  thi?  philosopher  is  thst  of  C^u't. 
1820-27,  rann,  6  vols  8vo.    We  have  of  Prorlt*. 
I .  A  work  on  the  Thtdo^  of  Plato  {Ei'f  r^r  Il/^i 
Tuvot;  ^en7 ny'tnv).  in  fix  hooks.    It  was  publisbed  io 
1618,  fol.,  from  the  Hamburg  press. — 2  Tktelffit^ 
Institutes  {Iroixtluai^  •dso7.()yiKTi),  the  be«t  t«i;iOtiof 
which  is  that  of  Creuzer,  Francuf.,  18S2,  in.-X  A 
work  On  Motion  (Hepi  Kni^aeuf),  also  endiW 
jnuirir  i^vniKT;  ("  Pht/sirti!  fn.f.'ilutf.t").  the  I'-:"'. 

lion  of  which  is  that  of  Wela,  Banl.,  1545.  8T0-i 
A  Ctmmtnmry  on  Ike  Wnrkf  end  Days  of  HtM 

("tmftvrjtia  rJr  ra  'ITc/or^ive  'F.nyr.  nal'l^mpiv;].  ty 
pcnded  as  scholia  to  some  of  the  editions  of  Hm  k3. 
5.  A  Grammatical  Ckre$tcmafhy  {XpearofiaBaayfW- 
ftari\i'j),  in  two  books  Tt  i<  a  50rt  of  treatise «l 
style,  extracted  atid  derived  from  the  ancient  gniem* 
rians,  and  its  principal  object  is  to  point  ont  the  dif- 
ferent kioda  of  poetry*  and  the  writer*  who  taftAj- 
tinguished  themselvea  in  the  eame.   We  lii»f  «alf 

fra;,'!!!"  r.ts  of  tills  work  remaini!!.'.  which  lead  iH  to 
regret  very  deeply  the  loss  of  the  other  ^orUoe*. 
Tneae  fragmenta  are  of  three  kinds :  (a)  Notma  « 
trartrd  from  the  rhrestomalhy  by  Photio*.  and  pre 
served  in  his  Biblioihcca  {d)  A  Life  of  Homer,  whirh 
owea  ita  preservation  to  its  harin?  been  plarrd  br 
some  ropvisi.s  at  the  head  of  certain  MSS.  of  Ibe  ilad 
I}')  Arguments  of  many  o^  the  minor  epic  peenM,ip 
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pertain it'.g  to  the  mythic  ami  Trojan  cycles,  now  lost. 
— 6.  Eighteen  Argument*  agairttt  the  Ckrietiatu 
fKmxetfig^um     tetrA  X/wmavAv).   In  tltit  woric 

Proclns  aitemptt  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
tbat  favourite  tbesis  of  I'iatonism.  The  treatise  would 
ftthMf  have  been  lost,  had  not  Johannes  Pbiloponus 
written  a  refnlation,  in  which  he  has  literally  inserted 
the  work  which  he  attacks. — 7.  A  Commentary  onlhe 
Timaut  of  Plato  (E/f  rot)  nX<irw»'Of  Tifiaiov 
♦«y»q^ra)»  in  fiv«  books.  Aa  these  6vc  books  con- 
ihm  on«  tlmd  of  tlte  dialogue,  it  is  pos- 
fiblc  that  this  work  rnav  not  have  reached  us  entire, 
i:  is  regarded  as  the  beat  of  the  productions  of  Pro- 

the  teetdtntel  nwrit  of  having 
preserve*!  for  ns  the  work  of  Timmns  of  Locri,  bccausr, 
viewing  it  as  the  source  whonco  I'lato  derived  his  ma- 
tpruU,  he  jdeced  it  at  the  head  of  his  commevitarv  — 
A  Commentary  on  the  First  Alribiadts  of  Plato 
^E/f  Tov  IlA^rwvof  "TiiuTov  KtCnii^ifv).  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Creuzer,  Francnf ,  1820,  8vo. — 9. 
OmstmnUetry  oii  the  Republtc  of  Plato  (E^  rijv  IPux- 
Tiv»e{-  woXirWitv).  Ac.  (SehoU,  ffitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
7,  p  101,  xf'i'i  ) — Proclus  was  also  the  author  of  six 
ovmns,  one  to  tho  Sun,  another  to  iho  Muses,  two  to 
Venae,  ooe  to  Heette  and  Jmw,  end  one  to  Minerre. 
ThcT  belong  propprly  to  thf  ^amc  class  with  the  Or- 
pbjc  hrairw.  The  latest  edition  of  the  Hymns  is  that 
of  BoMOQido,  Paris,  1824,  SSmo. 
Proc?i«.     Vid.  Philomela. 

Pkoconncscs  (or  the  Isle  of  Stags),  an  island  and 
dty  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  northeast  of  Cyzicu»  It  i» 
oow  Mmmmarot  whence  the  modem  name  of  the  Pzo- 
peotie  is  derivnl  (Sea  of  Marmara).  Piroeonneens 

was  much  rele'>r.ileJ  for  its  marble  qiiarrieM.  which 
•applied  most  of  the  public  buildings  in  Cyzicus  with 
Mr  materiate.  (SfroAo,  868.)  The  marble  was 
white,  with  black  «rit>aks  intormi.Ted.  {R'asinn,  Ca- 
Tyoph.  de  Mnrm  Anttq  )  Ahsteas,  who  wrote  a  po- 
em on  the  Arimaspians.  was  a  ItBtive  of  the  CltJT. 
(/ferorf  ,  4,  14.— S/ra*..  588.) 

Paocoplus,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  historians 
af  the  Eastern  empire.  He  was  born  at  Cvarea  in 
Paleatme,  and  exercised  at  Constantinople  the  proTes- 
•ioo  of  rhetorician  and  sophist  It  has  been  disputed 
whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  not.  The  indifTerence 
and  silence  with  which  he  |>a!iNes  over  the  religious 
diepotee  that  afifitated  the  (Church  in  his  day  have 
Cfla«cd  him  to  he  <su«pccted  of  paganism,  but  it  is 
more  titan  probablij  itiat  he  regaraed  these  miserable 
qoarrels  as  unworthy  to  occupy  a  place  in  a  political 
histt/ry  Justin  the  elder  assigned  him  to  Belisarius 
as  his  secretary  and  counsettor.  with  the  charge  of  ac- 
companying this  general  in  his  si-veral  expeditions. 
This  oominatioQ  took  place  a  short  time  previotis  to 
A.D.  637,  the  year  when  Jostin  died,  fielisarios, 
wbotrs  he  had,  in  conseqnence  of  this  appointment, 
Mlowed  in  his  campaign  in  Africa  against  the  V'an- 
dals>  sent  hhn  to  Syracuse,  on  some  business  relative 
♦o  the  ^rmv  In  556  he  employed  hmi  n-^crully  in  bin 
campaign  again^^t  the  Goths  in  Italy.  Subseijuetuly 
to  SS9  oe  was  named  a  senator,  and  about  602  prefect 
of  Comtantinople,  a  place  which  Justinian  afterward 
took  from  him  He  aied  at  an  advanced  ngo — In  his 
History  of  his  otcn  times  (Twv  na'^  ax  r'iv  iryopiCiv 
fietSUa  i«r^)»  in  e^t  books,  of  which  the  first  four 
bear  the  title  of  Peniea,  and  the  others  that  of  Ootk' 

fAi.  PrOf'Ojti'js  (k'»rrib<'s  the  wars  of  tho  Hyzintlne 
fimpire  with  the  Persians,  tho  Vandals,  the  Moors, 
■ad  tlie  Goihs,  adding  to  the  nartative.  firom  time  to 
'.wni^.  an  aceonnt  of  contefnporaneoii'*  events.  ,\c- 
cordin<:  lu  tAu  inuderti  Onenttil  kcholarit,  Procopius 
derivrJ  his  materials  for  an  account  of  Persia  and  Ar- 
menia from  the  .Vrmcnian  work  of  the  Bishop  Puzunt 
Posdus,  who  WBB  born  at  Constantinople,  of  Greek 
parents,  and  who  wrote  a  hctory  of  .Armenia  in  sit 
hook*,  of  which  the  last  four  have  reached  ua.  (CAa- 
7D 


han  it    Cirhird,  and  F    Martin. —  Rechrrrhfs  sfUf 
anciennc  de  PAeie^  Petrie,  1806,  8vo,  p.  294.) 
Procopius  is  the  anthor  of  a  woric  eittitled  AneeietMf 

or  secret  history,  in  which  Justinian  and  his  Empress 
Theodora  are  represented  m  the  moat  odious  light. 
Procopius  assigns  as  a  reason  for  writing  this  Taat 
work,  that  in  liirs  history  he  could  not  fpeak  of  per- 
sons and  things  as  he  wished.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  third  work, "  On  the  edifices  erected  hj  the  Emperor 
Justinian."  As  sn  eyewitness  of  many  events  which 
be  describes,  Procopius  is  entitled  to  great  attention. 
He  writes  hke  one  free  from  all  the  jirejudiceM  of  his 
age  i  when,  however,  he  makes  raeutioa  of  the  eni> 
peror  and  his  court,  he  appears  entitled  only  to  that 

degree  of  credit  which  i.s  dnc  to  one  wlio  write.i  un 
der  tiie  constraint  and  eye  of  his  prince.    The  works 
of  Procopius  form  part  of  the  collection  of  the  By- 
zantine historians.    {Schdll,  vol  fi.  ji  319,  .v^vy.) 

Procrustrs,  a  famous  robber  ol  Altica,  killed  by 
Theseus  near  tbA  Oepbiaaus.  He  compelled  travek 
lers  to  lie  down  on  a  couch,  and,  if  their  length  ez« 
ceeded  that  of  the  couch,  he  lopped  off  as  mnch  of 
their  limbs  as  would  snfficc  to  make  the  len<^ih  equal. 
J  If  they  were  shorter  than  the  couch,  ho  stretched 
them  to  tfie  requisite  length.  Theeeus  proceeded 
against  and  ^hw  him.  .Acrordinij  to  Plutarch,  his 
true  name  was  Damaates,  and  Prucru&its  was  only  a 
surname.  (Pint.,  Vtt.  Thts  ,  11)  Pausaniss,  Oft 
the  other  hand,  makes  it  to  have  been  Poiypenion. 
{Paiisan.,  1,  38.) 

Paoct^LRioa,  a  Roman  knight,  and  tho  intimate 
friend  of  Ao^stua,  who  held  him  in  soch  high  esteem 
ae  to  entertam  thoughts  at  one  time  of  makmg  him  hb 
son-in-law.  Ho  is  celebrated  by  Horace  for  his  fra- 
ternal affection  towarda  bis  brothers  L.  Licinius  and 
M.  Terenlins.  They  hsd  loet  their  esutes  for  siding 
with  the  jjarty  of  Pompey,  and  Proculeius  thereupon 
generously  shared  his  own  with  them.  He  was  the 
individual  sent  by  Augustus  to  Cleopatra  to  endeavour 
to  bring  her  alive  into  his  presence.  He  destroyed 
himself  when  sulTering  under  a  severe  maladv.  {Ho- 
rat  ,  Od  ,  2,  2,  5  —Plin  ,  36,  24  ) 

PaocdLus,  I.  JuLiirs,  a  Roman,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Romohia,  declared  that  he  had  seen  him  in 
a])pcarance  more  than  human,  and  that  he  had  ordered 
him  to  bid  the  Romans  offer  him  sacrifices  under  the 
name  of  Qnirinus,  snd  to  t«st  assured  that  Romcwaa 
destined  bv  the  ofoJs  to  become  the  capital  of  tho 
world  {Piul  ,  Vit.  Kom.-'Uv  ,  1.  l«  )— II.  A  Ro- 
man elegiac  poet,  mentioned  by  Ovid  as  an  imitator  of 
Callimachus.  {Ep.  ex  Po$U.,  4,  16,  33.)— HI.  A 
Roman  lawyer  mentioned  in  the  Pandects.  He  ia 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  a^ame  with  the 
Procuiaa  of  whom  Tacitus  apeak  s  u  prastorian  fm- 
feet  In  the  reign  of  Otho.  ( Tacit ,  Hkt,  1,  67.)  !!• 
navo  name  to  the  legal  party  laillied  PrOOllum, 
{Dig.,  lib,  1,  tit.  2,  leg.  2.) 

PaocYON,  a  conatellation.  so  called  from  its  rising 
'just  before  the  di);:-star  {VL(y>\{'u\\  from  Tt'.6,  "ie- 
fure,''^  "in  front  of,'*  and  kv<1)v,  "a  dog*');  whence  ita 
Latin  name  of /In/efi'iii  or  Anlr-Canem.  (Compare 
Cicero.  ]V.  D  ,  2,  At.—Piin,  18.  28, and  the  remadu 
of  Idcler  on  the  last-cited  authority.  —  Stemnemen, 
p.  283  ) 

Paoolcoa,  a  aophist  and  rhetorician  of  lulia  in  the 
island  of  Ceos,  eontemporary  with  Democritue  and 

nor^'ias  of  Le.iiituii,  and  a  disciple  of  Prctas^oras. 
He  tlountshcd  in  the  86tb  Olympiad,  and  had,  among 
Other  disciples,  Soeiatos,  Euripides,  Theiamenes,  and 
Tsocrate-*  Tils  countrymen,  after  bestowinfj  apoo 
him  several  public  employments,  bad  aent  luit).  it 
seems,  as  ambasaador  to. Athens,  and  he  was  so  weL 
received  here  as  to  be  induced  to  open  a  school  of 
rhetoric.  Plato,  who  makes  frequent  mention  of  hhn, 
and  even  with  applause,  but  not  wiihout  >io:netimes 
emplojing  iwoj,  iMumtea,  that  a  lesire  of  gain 
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^nunpted  Pcodicos  to  open  tbi*  achoolf  uui,  mdeed, 
IM  AiauMd  oonaidanbl*  wenltb  by  his  UietiinM.  FU- 

tostralus  also  declares  that  Prndicus  was  fond  of  uion- 
e^.  He  used  to  go  Iroiu  one  city  to  anotber  display- 
iag  bu  eloqoenMt  and,  tbooffb  be  did  it  in  »  ttiei««- 
narf  way  he  ncverlhclcM  bad  preat  honours  paid  to 
bici  lu  1  ii«bt;a,  and  sliU  greater  m  i<acedffiinoo.  iiis 
flhana  to  »  pupil  was  fifty  dracbma.  The  atyla  of 
Ptodicas  moat  bate  been  very  eloquent,  since  aacb 
imiiiben  flocked  to  hear  him,  although  he  bad  a  disa- 
grtxiiblu  voitL'.    (Phtiostr.,  Vit  )    It  is  rclaled 

Ibat  XeoopboD,  wbeo  a  prisoner  iu  Boeotia,  being  de- 
MKHis  of  Maring  Prodicus,  procured  the  leqiuMte  beil, 

and  w«-iil  and  gratified  his  curiOMty.  (Philoslr  ,  /.  c  ) 
Few  piecoa  iiuvG  been  often«ir  re/erred  lo  ilian  that  in 
wbicb  Prodicus  narrated  wbal  is  termed  "  The  Choice 
of  Htrculcs."  The  originsl  is  Iut>t ;  but  we  bavc  the 
Bubsuucu  uf  it  in  (he  Mcmor«ibiiia  of  Xenopbon  {2,  I, 
SI),  prodicus  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  ibe  Atbe- 
nianai  on  the  charge  of  corrupting  their  youth.  Sez- 
tua  Empiricus  ranks  bim  amon^  the  atheists,  and  Ci- 
cero rciiurki  thai  fcoinc  'f  doctrines  wero  f^ubvcr- 
aive  of  aU  leligtoo.  (C'xc,  iV.  i),,  lt«d  jin. — BttMUf 
DicL,  9.  V.) 

Pau^TioKs,  the  daughters  of  Piittus.  king  of  Ar^/o- 
Ut,  were  three  ui  Dumber,  I^ysippe,  Ipbiooe,  and  ipbi- 
■    *    lib " 


They  were  aeiaed  wiib  ineaoity  for  contemn 

ing,  according  to  one  accoUDt|  the  rites  of  Bacchus. 
iApuiiud.,  'Z,  2.  —  EuMtaik.  ad  Ud.,  15,  p.  1746.) 
Another  legend  made  them  to  bavc  been  thus  punished 
for  casting  ndieulo  on  Juno  end  her  temple.  \SekBi. 
mi  Od.,  15,  nfi.)  While  under  the  influence  of  their 
phrensy,  the  Proetides  roamed  over  the  plains,  liic 
woods,  ibe  waatee  of  Afgelta  and  Arcadia,  fiancyiug 
tkooMolvo*  diangod  into  eowe.   ( Vnf.,  Eehg.,  9, 48. 

8tTt..  ad  loc.)  ProBtus  thereupon  applied  to  Mo- 
hnpua  to  cure  bis  daughters  i  but  the  aoolhsayor,  who 
was  the  tirsC  that  eiOKiaed  ibe  Wt  of  medicine,  de- 
maridi  d  beforehand,  as  a  recompense,  one  third  of  the 
kiiigduui.  Pfoiluft  rtiuicd-  Tnereupon  the  madiitss 
of  the  maidens  increased,  and  oven  extended  to  the 
other  women,  who  killed  their  children,  abandoned 
iholr  dwelhngs,  and  fled  to  the  wilds.  The  reluc- 
tance of  PrlJutl)^  sva!)  now  overcome,  and  he  offered  to 
oouply  with  the  torms  of  Melampue;  bat  Ibo  eootb* 
iayer  would  not  now  employ  hie  tn  wltbout  ftDOther 
third  of  the  realm  being  j^ivfii  to  his  brotlur  Bias. 
Praetus,  fearing  that  delay  would  only  make  hiin  ad- 
vaaoe  ferthor  m  hie  deauod,  eooetnted,  end  Mclam- 
pus  #ct  about  the  cure.  He  took  a  number  of  the 
ablest  yuuiig  men  of  thti  place,  and  made  them,  wiih 
shouts  and  a  certain  inspired  kind  of  dance,  chase  the 
ntidetui  Ifom  the  moaoteina  to  Sicyoa.  In  the  chase. 
Ipbinoe.  the  eldest  of  the  Pmiides,  died ;  but  the  oth- 
tta  wore  r''^tored  to  sanity  ;  .md  Pnctiis  ^'avc  them  in 
narriage  to  Melampue  and  his  broiiier  Bias.  {Keight' 
Uy^t  Mylkolopy,  p.  413.)  A  frsgmcnt  of  HeMOd. 
cited  by  Euslathius  (/.  c  ),  doscrilK*  the  complaint  of 
the  Pnelides  as  a  species  of  leprosy,  a  malady  often 
followed  by  insanity.  Tbo  euro  appoan  to  bave  been 
cffoctrd  !)y  iho  cutaneous  transjitration  bronjfht  about 
by  ihe  viokul  oxcrcisu  lu  wU«cii  the  daugtitem  uf  Proe- 
tus  were  subjected,  and  also  to  their  having  been 
made  to  bathe  after  tbia  in  the  waters  of  the  .Anigrus, 
which  were  long  aAer  this  famous  for  ihcir  medical 
virtur  s  m  liealmij  the  leprosv.  (S/ 1 abo,  bZ'i.^Sfrtn- 
gei.  Hut.  it  In  Med;  vol.  l,  p.  95,  *eq.) 

PnOToa,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Abae  and  Oealea. 
He  was  twin  brother  to  Acrisius,  with  whom  he  quar- 
relied  even  before  their  birth.  This  dissension  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  increased  with  tlwir  ytana. 
After  iheir  fatlu  r's  death,  liicy  both  tried  to  obtain  the 
kuigduia  ot  .\rgaii  ;  but,  lli^  claims  of  .\crisius  pre- 
VMM,  and  PrtBius  left  Peloponnesus,  and  retired  to 
tte  eourt  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia.  wVii;re  he  mnrpfid 
called  by  some  Aotea  or  Autiope.    He  ai- 


I  teiward  relumed  u>  AreoUs,  and,  by  omsm  of  In  It 
I  tber-in-law,  be  bm^o  btnaclf  naaltr  fif  TimtbiL 

'  Sitiiolju.'a  had  accompanied  her  husbarid  to  Gietce, 
and  ehe  became  by  biui  oiothei  oi  ihe  I'laudet,  ud 
of  a  aon  called  Megapenthes,  who,  after  ku  ftiWi 
death,  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  TtiyMlm,  [fH, 
StciiolHra — ApvUod  ,  2,  2  ) 

pROMKTHEUs,  s  son  of  Upctus,  by  ClyiMi)»,oo«of 
the  Oceawdee.   He  wae  fawtber  of  Eeamthtta,  Me- 
nflsiine,  and  Atlaa,  and  waa  fcbled  to  navt  tnv^utti 
all  mankjtid  in  sagBcity.     In  Promcllieus  iU  I^'Iim. 
tbeua  are  pcrsooihed  ibe  mtellectual  Tigour  wd  «e*ii- 
neaa  of  aaa.   bi  ihia  myth,  howctaiv  iban  u  gtnt 
confusion,  for  its  original  sense  Ecems  to  have  Ut:, 
lost  very  early,  and  Prometheus  Ui  iikv<e  been  vwntd 
as  a  Titan,  atKi  the  creator  or  ioslructcr  of  ineii.  la 
Homer  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  r.'OifiC'.'.C! 
Hciitod,  however,  says,  that  wheu  Uic  goUs  iud  sn--'. 
had  a  controversy  at  Mecone,  Prometheus  took  id  oi, 
and,  dividing  it,  put  tbo  flosb  and  entnils ip  tin bidi^ 
and,  wrapping  the  boooavpin  die  wmkH,iimd 
Jupiter  to  take  which  he  would.    The  god,  liwogii 
aware  of  the  deceit,  selected  the  booes  aad  ist,  uid  is 
levenge  be  withhold  fire  from  nan.  B«  FioBtibeoi 
again  deceived  him.  and,  stealing  the  fire  lu  a  W.k 
slatf  {vupU^i,  Jeruia),  brought  U  atui  gave  u  .&  stm. 
Jupiter  then  sent  Pandora  on  earth,  to  deceive  naak 
his  ruin,  and  he  bound  Prometheus  with  chaiiu  ici 
pillar,  and  bent  an  eagle  to  prey  wilboul  ceuuf  on 
his  liver,  wbicb  grew  every  night  as  much  at  n  iud 
I  lost  in  the  day.    After  a  leog  interval  of  tiou',  ine- 
ever  (according  to  some,  thirty  iboosand  yean).  Htt- 
cule»  «lcvv  the  eagle  and  freed  the  sufferer.  [Bicmf; 
Gioi$.  ad  Mtck.,  P.  v.,  94.)— In  ibis  iuTT»u»e  tM* 
ia  a  combinatioQ  of  a  local  myth  of  Sicyoa  (iDciwdy 
called  Mecone)  with  a  doctrine  of  a  marh  :.i^iieriis- 
turo.    The  former  legend  was  manifest])  te 
account  for  the  custom  at  Sicyon,  as  at  iipirti.  of  at 
fcriitfT  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice  the  bones  of  ikswMi 
wrufiped  m  the  caul,  instead  of  some  of  tlwtWMtf 
parts  of  the  flesh  as  elfewbere.    {Wilda.  T-i'. li 
—  Vots.,  IHyUi.  Br  ,  vol.  2,  p.  353,  sew.)  Tbskt 
icr  myth  may  be,  perhaps,  thus  cxpIsinM.  Thi  iM 
men  lived  in  a  stale  of  bliss  on  the  abniidaut  prudx- 
tieoe  of  the  earth.   '1  he  tpnng  was  ftm^im, 
tbo  cold  wae  ooMt,  and  they  therefore  needed  boiiiK. 
which  Jupiicr,  in  kindness,  withheld  from  lUm  Bot 
the  mquisiuve  and  lavanUve  genius  (i.  c ,  Piaiiieilitus) 
inuoduced  fire,  aa4  Iho  aito  wUduasult  from  it,  ud 
man  henceforth  became  a  prey  to  care  and  aDliat}»lte 
love  of  gain,  and  other  evil  passions  which  ttiowl 
him,  and  which  are  personified  m  the  eagle  ilui  W« 
the  inconsom^de  hver  of  Prometheus..  {Huikr,  I't*- 
Um.,  p.  132.— Pffrwriii*.  ap.  Fd^citf.,  2,  9 )  In » 
word,  we  have  here  a  Grecian  myth  of  tk  Ul  i)! 
man,  which  we  shall  find  earned  out  in  tOii 
doia.   (VSA  Pandora.)— The  aimplo  Bansure  of  He- 
siod  was,  as  usnal,  expanded  by  later  writel*, 
Mount  Caucasus  was  fixed  upon  ais  lae  piice  of  PHV 
metheus'  punishment.    The  pragmatisera  slw  eipl**- 
ed  the  myth  after  their  own  fasliion.    Prom«U>t»« *»*> 
ibcy  say,  a  kitii;;  of  the  Scythians,  and  b» 
was  wasted  by  a  river  named  Eagle  ('Arrof). 
inundations  when  ho  waa  unable  to  preveDt.  hii 
jects  laid  bim  in  chaina.   But  Hofeiues,  comii>? 
er,  opened  a  passage  for  the  Eagle  into  tin 
thus  freed  the  captive  motiarcb.  {ApoU. 
1S48.)_Tbe  nana  of  Prometheos  led  to  to  kM| 
viewed  as  the  Ijestowcr  of  all  knowledge  on  mmiw 
(iBecA.,  l>Tom.  Vtuct.,  44'^.  te</.  —  Id.  ib..  506 
A  pUioaophical  myth,  in  Plato,  says  that  li«  S^* 
formed  man  and  other  cnimals  of  slsy  and  ^'•^JJ'** 
the  earth,  and  then  committed  to  Prometbeue  «» 
brother  the  task  of  distributing  pow  ers  and  .,uilit** 
to  them.    Epiinetheus  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  w*« 
the  d  ietra)ution.  Proraotbooa  mMwA ;  bo^  w«  * 
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CMDC  to  sun ey  the  work,  be  found  that  t})«  ailiy  Epi- 
netbeus  bad  abundantly  furnished  the  inferior  animals, 
»hik-  man  was  lofl  naked  and  helpless.  As  the  day 
ktt  ihctr  MittrgiDg  fiom  the  e«nb  wm  at  band,  Pro- 
mmImim  wu  M  «  loM  wbat  to  do.  At  length,  as  the 
ooly  remedy,  he  i>tole  tin\  and  with  it  the  <irii.st  »Kiit 
vf  Minerva  and  Vulcan,  and  gave  it  to  OMn.  He  was 
also  regarded  w  the  creator  of  the  butnui  nee.  An* 
other  Ur^tiid  said,  that  all  mankind  having  pc-rished  m 
DcuCiilitiu'it  Hooii,  Jupiler  direcUd  Piuiiicibtus  and 
Mioerva  to  make  imagca  uf  clay,  on  which  ho  cau&ed 
the  winds  to  blow,  and  thus  gave  them  life.  {Elym. 
Mag.,  el  Sl€ph.  Byz.,  m.  v.  'Ikoviov.)  A  third  said, 
ibai  Pronic:ttt:u»  had  furmed  a  man  of  clay,  and  Mi- 
nerva, beboUiog  it,  oifiered  bim  bar  wd  m  jHocuring 
anything  ia  heaven  that  might  contzbute  to  ite  per- 
iecioo.  Prometheus  said,  that  be  could  luji  u-II  what 
tAere  might  bo  in  heaven  suitable  for  his  purpoaei  un- 
leis  be  «ettld  go  thither  and  judge  for  bicneelf.  The 
godJcjrs  then  boro  him  to  heaven  in  her  sevenfold 
shield,  and  Utere,  »[it3iug  everyihmg  animated  by  ihe 
celestial  beat,  he  secretly  applied  his  ferula  to  the 
wheel  of  the  sun's  chariot,  and  thus  stole  some  of  the 
fire,  which  he  then  applied  to  the  breast  of  his  man, 
and  thus  aniinalud  luin.  Jupiter,  to  punish  Promeibe- 
M|  bouiid  hiuit  and  appointed  a  viiltote  to  prey  vpoo 
bis  liver,  and  Ibe  ineanaod  gods  aent  loren  and  olh- 
•r  diseases  among  men.  {Apoilod.,  I,  7,  I. —  Ovid, 
Mtt^  1,  82.  — //ora/.,  Od.,  1,  3,  39,  ttq.—'&crv.  ad 
Vwg.,  Eciog.,  6,  42.) — On  the  atory  of  Piometheus 
bs^i  been  founded  the  t'utlowing  very  pretty  faMe  : 
V^hiii  Prometbeu*  had  6iulen  6re  from  hvav&u  tor 
tne  good  of  mankind,  tbey  were  so  ungrateful  as  to 
bcUHv  hun  lo  Jupiter.  For  their  treachery,  they  got 
in  n:w<ifd  a  remedy  against  the  evils  of  old  age ;  but, 
attf  duly  considering  the  value  of  the  gift,  instead  of 
MoyiBg  It  themaaivea*  they  put  it  oa  the  back  of  an 
IM,  ana  let  tun  trot  on  tieiore  them.  It  was  anm* 
oer-time.  and  the  ass,  quite  overcome  by  ihir:>l,  wtnt 
«p  to  a  fountain  to  drink ;  but  a  snake  iotU&do  all  ap- 
pfoaeh.  The  ass,  ready  to  faint,  most  earnestly  im- 
yOTcd  relief.  The  cunning  snake,  who  knew  the 
taiae  of  the  burden  which  the  ass  bore,  deinaniied  it 
u  the  price  of  access  tu  the  fount.  The  aaa  was 
(circetl  to  comply,  and  the  snake  obtained  possession 
of  the  gift  of  Jupiter,  but  with  it,  aa  a  punishment  of 
lus  art,  he  got  the  thirst  of  the  ass.  Hence  it  is  that 
iho  anake,  by  caating  hia  akin  anaually»  ranewa  bis 
yxnih,  wbUa  man  ia  Eome  down  by  tb«  woigbi  of  the 
LviN  of  old  a^c  Tbo  malignant  anakes,  morcorcr. 
■Asmii  ihtv  liaNc  an  opportunity,  communicate  tiieir 
thirst  to  mankind  ii)-  !>ittng  them.  (^/I'on,  Not.  An., 
6.  51  — yuMTiilvr,  Ther.,  340,  acq.  —  Sckol.,  ad  loc.) 
— I'ne  vvil'o  ol  Prometheus  was  Pandora  {Hettody  ap. 
Sckol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod  ,  3,  1080).  or  Clymene  (Sckol. 
md  Od  .  10,  2).  or  Heeione  From.  Vi$ict.t 

560).  or  Asia  (Herfd.,  4,  45).  Hia  only  child  waa 
Dtuciiioii  {Knshthy's  Mijihuhgy,\^.  28^,  .vfy/  ) — 
GLoaeuioiiller  aces  in  the  fable  of  Prometheus  a  rcsom- 
btonce  to  tha  acriptora  accoont  of  the  fall  {^Rot<tnm., 
ad  Gen.,  3,  7  —  Scl,u!:,  Excurt.  1,  ad  Prom.  Vinct. 
— B^itBUtnti,  Mtfiiudviiua,  vol.  I,  p.  60.)  Others  ear- 
ly Ulia  theory  still  farther,  and  in  the  combined  faUea 
of  Prometheus,  F'punctheus,  and  Pandora,  discover  an 
aoaiogy,  itul  only  to  tlie  iail  of  Adam,  but  also  to  the 
prooBiee  of  a  Redeemer.  (Compare  Hornet  Intro- 
duction, vol.  l«  p.  163,  iiai.  td.)  l^ay,  aome  of  the 
early  fathera  av«n  proeaedad  to  tna  la ngth  of  tiaeing  a 
resemblance  between  Prometheus  and  our  Saviour. 
{S^kui*,  Exeurt.t  nJn  anpra.)  Another  aolutioo  of 
tbia  myth  refeia  it  to  tka  ovaritnow  of  aoma  early  la- 
Ugioiis  system  in  Greece.  Tzetzcs,  in  his  scholia  on 
Lycophion  (v.  1191).  relates,  that  Opbion,  and  Euryn- 
Mo,  daoghter  of  Oceanus.  reigned  ovor  iba  goda 
previous  to  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Saturn  overthre*v 
Opbwo.  and  Hhea  overcame  Euiynome  in  wrestling, 


and  they  hurled  them  both  to  Tartarus.  Prometh^ua 
conquered  by  Jove  is  thought  lu  be  a  tradition  of  a 
aimilar  nature  ;  and  an  ancient  monument  at  Athea% 
at  the  entranca  of  a  tomple  of  Minarta,  in  iba  Ac»> 
demia,  fuUy  toatifiedt  if  we  beUeva  (be  arbdbat  to 
Sophocles  ((Ed  Cu!  ,  57).  the  priority  of  the  Titan 
Prometheus  to  the  Homeric  Vulcan.  Proweiheua 
and  Vulcan  were  there  represented,  and  the  fccinar, 
as  ttie  first  and  eldest  of  the  two,  held  a  sceptre  m  hie 
hand  {ofuv  llpopi^i'v^,  nfH^TOf  Kol  irpeaCtrepQ^,  h  def  ■ 
i4  OM^rrpw  l^uvt  i  ii  'Hfoiarof  vio^  koi  6tvTepo(). 
Compare  CoHttaut,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  2,  p.  310. 
Kruse  adopts  the  same  opinion,  and  makes  the  contest 
in  question  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Pelasgi  on 
Olympua  (the  fabled  seat  of  JovaJ,  and  some  primitive 
race  occupying  the  region  of  MoonI  Othrys,  the  latter 
of  whom  -.vtre  f  on  ;  .( ri  and  compelled  lo  wander 
from  their  prcvioua  settieinenis  towards  the  meuntaiaa 
of  Caucaaua.  (JTrvaa,  UetUu,  vol.  1,  p.  471.) 

Pko.n'apides,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  a  native  of 
Atiieijs,  and  the  reputed  preceplur  of  llumer.  {Diod. 
Sic.,  3,  66.— Abit.,  BiU.  (.v.,  vol.  1,  p.  27.) 

Pronuba,  a  surname  of  JunO|  baaauaa  ahepnaidad 
over  marriages.    (V'id.  Juno.) 

PaopfiRTius,  Sextua  Aurelms,  a  celebrated  Roman 
elegiac  poet*  boro  in  Umbiia  on  the  confines  of  £tru> 
ria.  Savoo  towna  of  the  Unlinatt  territory  disputed 
with  each  other  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Propertius.  FrtMo  the  poci'a  own  account,  Mcvama 
(the  modem  BeMgiia)  appaan  to  prefer  the  sirongeal 
claims  on  (bis  head  (4,  1,  121).  The  time  of  Proper- 
tius* birtb  baa  also  been  made  a  subject  of  controversy, 
being  placed  by  eome  writers  as  early  as  696  A.U.C., 
and  by  otlicrs  as  late  as  705.  From  the  import  of 
eight  lines  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  elegies  (4,  1,  123), 
which  refer  to  himself,  the  year  of  hi»  hirlb  may  bi 
moat  aa/eiy  placed  between  tbeae  periods,  and  oogiea 
error  wiH  probably  be  committed  if  it  be  fiied  in  the 
vear  7'JO  in  tiicae  ver.-<es  we  are  told  that  iils  fa'her 
died  preiuiiturely,  vslnle  FfOpertiua  wait  yd  young,  and 
that  his  inheritance,  about  the  same  time,  was  divided 
among  the  soldiery. — Propcmus  was  descended  of  an 
equestrian  family  of  considerable  possessions.  But, 
bis  father  having  espoused  theaidt  of  the  consul  Lueioa 
AntonttMt  brother  of  the  triumvir,  in  the  dissensiona 
that  arose  with  Octavius,  he  was  made  prisoner  on  the 
capture  of  Perugia,  and  slain  at  the  altar  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Jubua  Cvaar.  About  these  statemeota 
there  exiata,  however,  a  great  deal  of  doubt.  While 
Propertius  \v.i8  ytl  in  hi^  boyhood,  the  chief  part  of 
his  mhtrilanee,  hka  that  of  'I'lbuiiuo,  wm*  divided,  at 
we  have  seen,  among  i1il>  boldiers  of  the  triumviia. 
With  the  view  of  re-establishing  bis  fortune,  be  went 
to  Rome  in  early  life,  and  there  commenced  ihoac 
atudiea  which  might  qualify  bim  to  shine  as  a  patron 
in  tho  Forum.  Ha  aooo,  howevcTt  lelinquiabed  thia 
porfoii,  and  devoted  bimaelf  entirely  to  the  Mnaaa. 
Hi>  l  :;:v  proficiency  in  poetry,  hi»  learning  and  aj^rec- 
able  maimeii),  pru«:urcd  for  him  the  friendship  of  Gal- 
lus,  of  the  poet  Ponticua  Baaaoa,  aiui  of  Ovid,  who 
frequcnilv  r'pnded  ilie  privste  recital  of  hia  elegiea. 
These  pioducuons  appear  lo  have  beea  written  about 
Uw  year  730.  In  the  second,  third,  and  foinh  hooka, 
our  poet  gives  Octavioa  Csaar  the  name  of  Augustus, 
which  was  first  bealowed  on  him  in  737.  In  the  third 
book  lie  alludes  to  the  death  of  .Marccllus,  who  died 
in  730.  Farther,  in  the  Uat  elegy  of  the  second  book, 
he  speaba  of  Virgil  as  atill  alive,  and  of  Ma  JBneid  aa 
a  work  which  wr>s  in  progress,  and  of  wliic!i  iht- 
eat  expectations  bad  been  formed.  Isow  Vtrgd  cum- 
menced  bis  .£ncid  in  724,  and  bad  made  considerable 
progress  in  7.10,  in  which  year  he  read  three  books  ol 
U  tu  AugUi>iu:>  and  Ina  suter  Octavia.  Virgd  sur- 
vived till  the  year  734,  and  the  .£neid  waa  publiahfld 
immediately  after  his  death. — The  first  appearance  oi 
the  elegies  attracted  the  notice  of  Ma;cenas,  who  at 
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•igned  Propertim  •  bona*  in  hia  own  gjardens  on  the 
Eaquiline  HUI.   Hfl  «Im>  ptoeoMd  for  him  the  petnm. 

ige  of  Volcatiu^  Tulliis,  who  was  consul  wilh  Augus- 
tus in  the  Tear  721,  aad  became,  after  the  death  of 
Umemn.  the  fcnerat  protecter  of  learning  and  the 
«rt».  It  appears  that  the  patrons  of  iho<(e  days  teased  ' 
their  de{>endanl  pocls  wilh  pressing  Kohcitatiuiis  lo 
accompany  them  on  military  expeditions  and  embas- 
itea.  An  inviutioa  of  tbia  sort  from  Tulloa,  request- 
ing Propeniua  to  attend  him  to  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 
teems  to  have  been  declined  (hb.  1,  el.  6).  Bar  ii 
wonld  apfMtar  that  b«  at  lengtb  undertodi  a  journey 
to  Athene,  probaUf  a*  a  follower  of  BiMonta.  wheo 
ac  attended  Augusts*  in  !ns  progress  throof»^fi  Greece 
{Z,  31).  Little  farther  is  known  concerning  the  events 
sf  hia  life,  and  oven  the  precise  period  of  his  death 
rs  uncertain.  He  was  Rl:vr»  m  736,  when  the  em- 
peror promulgated  a  law  concerning  marriage,  in 
which  severe  penalties  were  imposed  on  cofibacy. 
His  death  i.i  generally  placed  about  the  jretr  74U, 
when  he  had  not  exceeded  the  age  of  40.  But  there 
seems  no  sollicieiit  proof  that  he  died  earlier  than  760, 
at  which  time  Uvui,duriug  hia  baniahiDent»  wrote  an  el- 
egy, where  he  speaka  of  htm  «e  deceaaed.— The  whoh> 
life  of  Propertius  was  dev  1  to  female  attachments. 
He  was  first  enticed,  in  early  youth,  by  Lycmua,  an 
Utfol  ahifo;  but  aobaequendy  Cynthia  became  the 
more  permanent  object  of  his  affections.  The  lady 
Ahoiii  he  has  celebrated  uii(li$r  this  name  was  the 
laughter  of  the  poet  Hostius,  and  her  real  name  was 
Hostia  (3,  13).  This  faacinating  object  of  his  ruling 
and  permanent  attachment  had  received  an  education 
equal  to  that  of  the  most  diKtin<jui!«hed  Roman  ladies 
of  the  day.  She  waa  akillod  in  rouaic,  poetry,  and 
•very  odier  •enHiipliahmeot  ealeolated  to  mako  an  im- 
press-  ion  on  a  yonthful  and  siisreptible  mind.  But  with 
all  these  advantages,  $hc  ^haretl  no  small  portion  of  the 
iTtifiee  and  extravagance  w  hich  characterized  the  do- 
me«tie  manners  of  the  Roman  fair  in  the  a^o  of 
gustus.  Hence  our  poet  waa  the  coitstaiil  sport  of  the 
vaiyitig  humours  of  hia  Cynthia.  But,  notwithetand- 
inn  occasional  jealooataa  and  estrangements  of  affec- 
tion, this  female,  until  her  death  (which  happened  when 
the  poet  was  about  thirty  years  of  age),  contimu'd  to 
be  hia  reisning  passion,  and  tbe  chief  theme  of  his  el- 
afica. — ^Tikese  produetione,  which  are  r»early  one  bQi»- 
dred  in  numher.  are  divided  info  four  bonks.  The 
first  book  is  almost  exclubivciy  devoted  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  poet's  lore  for  Cynthia.  In  the  eaeoud  and 
third  hooks,  also,  she  is  still  his  jirincipal  theme,  but 
his  strain  becomes  moral  and  didiictic.  He  now  de- 
claims against  the  extravagance  of  his  age ;  against  that 
love  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which,  in  bis  time,  diahon* 
oared  the  Roman  fair,  arid  which  he  beantifulty  con- 
tracts the  sirnplu  manners  of  a  distant  period,  con- 
cluding vvitb  a  pathetic  prediction  of  the  fall  of  Rome, 
aeeetefated  by  ita  own  overgrown  weehb,  and  the  per- 
nicious thirst  of  gold.  The  c  tcpies  of  ihe  fourth  hook, 
which  were  not  made  put>ltc  till  after  tiie  death  of  the 
poet,  ore  cntinly  of  a  different  description  from  those 
hv  which  ihev  nrr  preceded  Thry  arc  chiefly  hcroi- 
cal  and  didactic,  coinpreheiidiitg  liic  prai»cs  of  Augus- 
toa,  and  long  narrations  drawn  from  Roman  fable  and 
{latlan  antiquities. — In  point  of  general  compoeitioo, 
the  elegies  of  Propertiua  are  almost  perfect.  He  flour- 
'ihed  at  a  period  and  in  a  capital  in  wliich  style  had 
attained  iu  greatest  parity.  He  lived  io  the  society 
of  Oallut,  Ovid,  and  Mceenaa,  and  under  the  sway 
of  a  f  riiu  f!  whose  greatest  hoavt  waa  the  protection  of 
leaiiiing  and  genius.  The  patronage  and  society  he 
enjoyed  eommonicatcd  to  his  writings  a  degree  of  taste 
and  politeness,  wiiirh  they  might  not  liave  attained 
bad  he  livtd  at  an  earlier  period,  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  cuurt  of  .^uguatua.  Bvan  a  slight  aeqQaintancc 
with  his  works  may  convince  oa  that  ne  was  an  exten- 
im  reader,  and  his  learning  had  auppUed  him  with 
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such  nomeroua  topica  of  allusion  and  filutittioo,  diK 
It  aedoebd  him  into  what  has  justly  been  comidered  n 

hi«  chief  fault.    V^'l  iii  i,  *  r  is  pleasing  or  naiuril  mbii 
elegies,  be  destroys  by  mixing  up  with  it  htitot;  lad 
fid>w ;  and  lit  ta  thia  injudicious  and  iR-thiMd  pedutn 
that,  prn-ading,  as  it  does,  almost  a!!  the  elf^,ei  of 
Proi>er(ius,  renders  them  often  fatiguing,  perpiexm^, 
and  obaeim.    Tb»  odoplion  of  this  style  of  wnuni;  ! 
must,  in  a  gnat  meaeore.  be  attributed  to  PtoptitiW 
study  and  imitation  of  tbe  Greek  authors.  iNom  o( 
the  Latin  (>oet»  had  so  seduloosiy  studied  tbe  Aieun-  i 
drean  whiera,  or  ao  cloeely  formed  oo  them  ibi^Mb 
and  eentiinenta.   Tho  JP*m  objecta  of  hii  kaitaMi  ' 
were  Ca!Iimachii!«  and  Philetas,  the  latter  the  iir{ci> 
tor  of  Ptoiemy  Philadelpbua.— In  this  respect  FropB- 
tiuB  is  toully  different  from  Tibullus,  wilh  ^kim  b 
has  been  so  frequently  compared    The  iwrttingi  of  Ti- 
bullus breathe  a  native  fr^hness,  a  M.ai[ilicitr  uid  po- 
rity  which  are  lemarfcably  contrasted  wuh  tho  pr<^ 
sion  of  obscure  mythological  fables  by  wbkii  tbe  dt- 
gies  of  Propertius  are  entanifled  and  likened  Io 
consequence  of  this  learned  imitation  of  theGr»ek», 
there  la  an  appearance  of  labour  and  dispbj  mnottof 
tbe  elegWB  of  Propertiua,  and  he  haa  aHnyslbeurof 
what  has  been  called  an  tsm'r'irijs  writer.  Tibullus 
is  a  poet,  and  in  love  ;  bis  « ucce»«or  i»  more    m  ••• 
tbor.   The  love  of  Propertiua  partook  more  01 
perameni  and  less  of  sentiment  than  the  pisrac  of 
Tibullua.    Propertius  often  thought  wbit  m  timd 
write ;  Tibullus  alwaya  wrote  what  ha  tbDogbL-^ 
fore  closing  this  article,  we  may  remark,  tut  asep 
culiarity  distinguishes  the  versification  of  Propettm 
from  that  of  all  the  other  Latin  pools  ;  his  ptir.jine- 
tera  often  termiuaie  in  a  polysyllable,  while  .tbow  of 
Tibttllne  and  Ovid-OBd  altnoat  alwaya  m  a  uoilartaa 
syllables,  forming  at  one  lime  an  iambus,  ttaaodieri 
pyrrhic.    Critica  are  not  agreed  whether  thu  ii  the  n- 
suit  of  accident  or  design  on  the  part  of  P:-['iruus. 
It  IS  certain,  however,  that  the  plan  pursued  k  Tibul- 
lus and  Ovid  is  far  more  conducive  to  barmony.  (Dire- 
lop's  Rotnan  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  316,  #m9  — 
Hist.  Ltt.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  334,  aeff.)— Tbe  bat  ca- 
tions of  Propertius  are.  that  of  Brottekkoate*,  Amit, 
1727,  4to  ;  that  of  Vulpiuo,  I'aiaT.,  1755,2  voU,4'.o; 
that  of  fiurmanu.  Traj.  ad  Rhen  t  1780,  4(o:  lUtoi 
Laebmann.  Lip*.,  1816,  8vo;  and  that  fonaiiif  put 
of  the  collection  of  Lemaire,  Ptvis.  '5vo 

I'aopoKTtR.  a  name  given  by  the  Greek*  lo  ihit  m-- 
nor  basin  which  lies  between  the  JEgtzn  and  Euiiot, 
and  communicates  with  those  seas  by  meaai  itf  tao 
narrow  straits,  the  Hellespont  and  Bosponif.  Hoait- 
tU3  eslunates  its  breadth  at  ftOO  stadia,  and  i'<  Ift.gtk 
at  1400.  (i/erod..4.85.}  Modem  navigaton  tecto 
about  ISO  milea  from  one  atrait  to  another;  ufeibiia 
f;reate(it  breadth,  from  the  European  lo  '.'if  .\*;>-i" 
coast,  does  not  exceed  40  milea.  It  received  luiK  tiit 
name  Irom  the  eneumatanee  of  its  lying  in  front  of,  v 
before  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (irpd  II'W  roi }  Tbe  mod- 
ern appellation  is  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  from  ibenxid- 
ern  name  of  the  island  Proconnesus.  (Afr/a,  K  1' 
—  Cramer's  Ana.  Minor,  vol.  1.  p.  34.)  As  iMui* 
the  probable  formation  of  the  Propontis,  vti.  Mi«* 
raneum  Mare,  and  Cyanesa. 

PaoasaplNA,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  by  Jupuer.  ciUed 
by  the  Greeka  PerwejAeme  (llepae^dvii).  The  tepec^ 
connected  with  her  will  be  found  nmh  r  ih'^ 
Ceres. — Proserpina,  like  Diana,  presertia  if«.  deoW* 
idea  of  the  ereatiro  and  doatroying  povrer,  »wi  ^ 
she  is  Myled,  in  one  of  the  Orphic  Hymn*  (»,  1|* 

the  same  association  ofidcaawaa  founded  the  cuno'Ji 
belief  which  ranked  Vcnns  among  the  PsrceorFsM*- 
(Compare  I'ausan.,  I,  19  — Herm.  vni  Omat, 
BmfiUer  Homer,  Ac  .p.  88.)  Wilf  : )  . :  '*  '  ij 
to  prove  that  the  name  Proserpina  (n^epoi-nja^ 
Sanscrit  origin.   BtK  thia,  like  many  odiar  of  lit  (p 
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ratal  etymologies,  ift  remembered  onl}  l  )  1  i  coiiJcinii- 
•d.  (Afiatif  RutarcKe*,  vol.  5,  2i>8.)  On  tb« 
M^tpomtian  ihftt  PiOMipjM  «ru  i«j|pmled  h  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mo'-hr:  F  irt}),  and  a  personification  of  the  corn, 
name  will  si^t^tufy  Food-shower  (from  ^pu,  ^ipOu, 
"to  ft$d,"  and'^,  ^Vw,  " /o  «W  Viadl«r, 
Myth  der  Tap  ,  p.  201,  Regarded,  however,  as 

thf  qiict  ti  of  the  monarch  of  Erebus,  tlie  a(»|ieliation 
^ill  nicac  Jjight-itMiroyer,  the  first  part  of  the  name 
tojof  akio  to  fri^  "iirV  to  th»  iV«  m  Pww 
nA  Pemuf.  ^Srlweiidt  iliuZm/.,  p.  S47.>  The 
cominon  cxplaiisiii  of  the  term  is  Dealh-learer,  from 
fOHii  "  <o  ^eor,  "  aiid  ^vof,  "  ik«lnic<t9R,"  death.  ' 
TBo  Pertej^atu  of  tM  DramaUits  mmh  to  be  only 
a  corruption  of  Persephone,  and  the  same  remark  may 
be  made  of  the  Latin  Protcrjnna.  Voesiue  is  nght  in 
combmaing  the  etymologf  gnm  by  AiiiolMiia :  *'  JH^ 
ditM  quod  moUl  in  luccm  proaerpanty  cognominAlam 
uac  Proserpinam."  (JrnoA.,  3,  p.  119.)  According 
to  Knight,  Proserpina  was  in  reality  the  personification 
of  cbe  bsat  or  fiio  eopiKMed  to  pen^do  the  earth,  which 
WM  held  to  be  It  once  the  eaoie  end  effeet  of  fertUtty 
»rn!  destruction,  as  being  at  once  the  cause  and  elTtct 
it  fermentatioa,  from  which  hoib  proceed.  (Kmghl't 
/neviry,  H7.^CUut.  Journ.,  vol.  25,  p.  39.) 

PBOTAo5RAt,  a  Greek  philosofther.  a  native  of  Ab- 
dera,  and  disciple  of  Detnocritus.  In  hia  youth,  his 
fowatty  obligod  him  to  perform  the  servile  offices  of  a 
porter  ;  and  ho  was  frequently  emplojed  in  earning 
lofts  of  wood  from  the  neighbouring  fields  of  Abaera. 
It  happened,  that  as  ho  was  going  on  briskly  one  day 
towaraa  the  city  uadec  one  of  these  toads,  he  was  met 
hf  DtaMtcritoa,  who  waa  partiealarly  struck  with  the 
neatness  and  rcgxrlarity  of  the  bundle.  Desiring  hitn 
lo  stop  and  rest  himself,  Democritus  examined  more 
dowly  the  structure  of  the  load,  and  fimml  that  it  was 
pi:t  together  with  maikeinaiical  exactness.  On  this 
m  iiivituU  the  youth  to  follow  him,  and,  taking  him  to 
his  own  bouse,  maintained  him  at  his  own  expense 
and  taught  him  philoaopby.  Protagoras  afterward  ec> 
quired  reputation  at  Athens,  among  the  sophists,  for 
his  cloqui-nce.  and  among  tho  philosophers  for  ins  wis- 
dom. His  public  lectures  wcie  much  fre(}uented,  and 
lo  had  nanv  disciples,  from  whom  ho  receivid  the 
most  liberal  rewards,  so  that,  us  Plato  relates,  he  be- 
taine  exceedingly  rich.  At  length,  however,  he  brought 
Opon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  Athenian  state, 
teaching  doctrines  favourable  to  impiety.  Tlis  wri- 
ting? were  ordered  lo  be  diligently  collected  by  tli« 
comimon  crier,  and  burned  in  the  market-place,  and  he 
himself  was  banished  from  Attica.  He  wrote  many 
pieces  upon  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  politics, 
none  of  which  are  at  pe^ent  extant.  After  having 
Ured  many  years  in  Epuus,  he  was  lost  by  eea  on  hta 
voyage  from  that  country  to  Sicily.  The  teneta  of 
Prolagora.^,  as  far  as  they  have  been  di.icovcrcd,  ap- 
pear to  have  loaned  toward^i  Ect'pticitun.  {£!i\fieid't 
Htftory  of  Plulotophy,  vol.  1,  p.  432.  seqq  ) 

Pbotesii.u  s,  a  king  of  part  of  Thessaly,  son  of 
Iphidos,  origiually  called  lolajs,  grandson  of  Fhyla- 
CW|  and  brother  to  Alcimedc,  the  mother  of  Jason. 
Bo  mamed  Laodamia,  the  danditet  of  Acaatuaf  and, 
•OOM  time  after,  departed  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeka 
for  the  Trojan  war.  Tie  wa?i  llie  first  of  the  Greeks 
who  act  foot  on  the  Trojan  shore,  and  was  killed  as 
•ooo  as  be  had  leaped  from  his  ship.  Homer  has  not 
mentioned  the  person  who  slew  him.  His  wife  T.ao- 
darata  de!>!ruved  hcrselt'  when  she  heard  of  his  death. 
(KiJ.  Laodamia.)  Protesilaus  has  received  the  patro- 
nvmlc  of  Phylacidet,  either  because  Ive  was  descended 
from  I'iivlacu»,  or  because  he  was  a  native  of  Phylace. 
(Horn  .  11 ,  2.  698.  — Opi-i.  Mci;  \2,fQh..  U— Aer., 
13  —Proper/ ,  1,  \9  —H^gin.,/ai.,  103.) 

Paoracs,  a  sca-deity.  son  of  Oeeanut  and  Tcthys, 
«r,  according  to  some,  of  Neptune  and  Plupnice  In 
cIm  fooitb  book  of  tha  Odyssey  Homer  introduces  this 


sea-god.  He  styles  him,  like  .Nrrews  and  Phurcys,  8 
Sea-ekUr,  and  gives  him  the  power  of  foretelling  ib« 
future.  ((ML,  4, 884 ;  ft,  ML )   He  caHa  hin  ^£gy p- 

li.i.-:,  ,-,i,il  tl,i  --rrvaiii  r>f  N't-ptuiie  {Ofl.,  5,  38Sj,  and 
advs  itnit  1)19  tasik  was  keej)ing  the  seals  or  scacAtvea 
(Oef.,  5.  411.)  When  M  enelaus  wss  wind*buund  ai 
the  island  of  Pharos",  off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  he 
and  Lis  crew  were  suffering  from  want  of  food,  Ei- 
dothea,  the  daughter  of  Proteus,  accosted  him,  and, 
bcimgiaig  aealakiiia,  directed  him  to  dugaise  himialf 
and  three  of  hia  eompaniona  in  them  ;  and  when  Pro> 
tevi.*,  at  noon,  ^hould  come  up  out  of  the  sea  and  go  to 
sleep  auud  bis  herds,  to  seize  and  bold  hun  till  be  die 
cloMd  aono  neana  of  reli^  from  their  preaent  diatreio. 
Menelaiis  obeyed  the  nymph  ;  and  Proteus  came  up 
and  counted  bis  herds,  and  then  lay  down  to  rest. 
The  hero  immediately  aetsed  hia,  and  tl>e  god  turned 
himself  into  a  lion,  a  serpent,  a  pard,  a  boar,  water, 
aiui  a  tree.  At  length,  finding  he  could  not  escape, 
he  resumed  his  own  form,  and  revealed  to  Mcnclaus 
the  remedy  for  hia  diatreaa.  He  at  the  aame  time  in- 
formed htm  of  the  aitnatiott  of  hta  friends,  and  partjo* 
ularly  notices  his  having  scon  Ulysses  in  the  island  of 
Calypso — a  clear  proof  that  his  own  abode  was  not  con* 
fined  to  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Homer  does  not  name 
the  parent  of  this  manne  deity,  and  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  him  in  the  Theogony.  Apollodorus  makes  him 
the  son  of  Neptune,  and  Eunpidcs  would  seem  to 
make  Nereus  his  sire.  (ApoUod  ,  3,  6,  9.  —  Eurip., 
HeL,  15.)  Those  who  embraced  the  theory  of  repre- 
senting the  gods  as  having  been  originally  mere  men, 
said  thii  Proteus  was  a  king  of  £Aypt  i  and  the  %(yp- 
tian  prieata  totd  how  he  detainea  Helen  when  Fana 
was  driven  to  Egvpt,  and  gave  him  an  image  or  phan- 
tom in  her  stead,  and  then  restored  her  to  Mcnrlaiis, 
{Kdghtkf*$  Mythoio;:y,  p.  246,  »eq.)  Tho  name  of 
this  deity,  signifying  I'irst  ( T/id,  trpurof ),  has  induced 
Creuzcr  to  consider  hun  as  representing  the  vanous 
forms  and  ahapes  assumed  by  the  primitive  matter 

?rptfro}»eiio(),  the  substance  itself  rcinainil^  aJ 
ways  the  same.    {Sytnbolik,  vol.  1,  p.  425.) 

PROTOGtiNRs,  a  very  cmtnent  pa:iiter  and  statuary, 
one  of  the  contemporaries  of  Apellcs.  He  appeaxa, 
bewerer,  to  have  aurriTed  the  latter  artiat,  inaamoeh 
as  he  waa  still  living  in  Olyinp.  119,  when  Rhodes 
was  besieged  by  Demetrius.  Meyer  {Ui»t.  Ari.t  1, 
180)  conjectures  with  considerable  pfObdHlity, that  ho 
was  born  .about  Olymp.  101,  Protogenes  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cauuus.  a  Canan  city,  subject  to  the  lUiodians. 
Suidas  alone  makes  him  to  have  been  born  at  Xan- 
tboa  in  Lycia.  Hia  early  ediuta  were  made  amid  the 
preaaure  of  very  contracted  meana.  Who  hia  roaa- 
ler  was  is  unknown  ;  and  necessity  for  a  long  time 
compelled  him  to  emoloy  bis  abiUUea  on  subjects  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  them.  Compelled  to  paint  orna- 
ments on  vr.«.sf Is  in  order  to  secure  a  livflihood,  he 
pas.std  fifty  years  of  his  hfo  wilhoul  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune, and  without  any  marked  repuution.  Hia  taleoli 
and  perseverance  at  length  triumphed  over  every  ob- 
stacle i  and  possibly  the  generous  aid  of  Apellcs  may 
haTO  contributed  to  hasten  this  result ;  for  the  latter, 
on  perceiving  that  the  paiolinga  of  Proto^nee  were 
neitW  aooght  after  nor  held  in  much  eatimation  by 
the  Rhodians.  is  said  to  have  jiiirchased  some  liimself 
at  the  high  price  of  fifty  talents,  and  to  have  openly 
decbred  that  be  intended  to  sell  them  again  for  hi* 
own  productions.  Tliis  friendly  stratagem  opened  at 
length  the  <«yrs  of  his  contemporaries,  and  i'rologenet 
rose  rapidly  in  fame.  Pliny  tolls  a  very  pleasing etoiy 
of  Apellcs  and  Protogenes.  The  former  having  comt 
lo  Raodes,  where  Protogenes  was  residing,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  artist,  but,  not  finding  him  at  home,  obtained 
peimiaaion,  from  a  domestic  in  waiting,  to  enter  the 
atelier  of  the  painter.  Finding  here  a  piece  of  einvaat 
ready  on  the  frame  for  the  artist's  pencil,  he  drew  upon 
it  a  itoo  (accoidtng  to  some,  a  figure  in  ouUioe)  with 
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wondprful  precision,  and  then  retired  without  disclo- 
sing bis  name.    Prologene«,  on  rciuniing  home,  and 
diioovering  whtt  had  bSen  dune,  cxdaitned  that  Apei- 
Ics  alone  could  have  executed  such  a  sketch.  Still, 
however,  he  <irew  another  himself,  a  line  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Apelles,  and  left  directions  with  bis  do- 
mestic, that,  when  the  stranger  should  call  again,  he 
should  be  shown  what  had  been  done  by  him.  Apel- 
e^i  came  accordingly,  and  perceiving  that  his  line  had 
brea  excelled  hj  Pratogeiies,  drew  a  third  ooe  suU 
more  perfect  tbao  the  other  two,  end  catting  boUi. 
Protogenes  now  confessed  hiIn^eI^  varir]ui!>hed ;  he 
ran  to  the  harbour,  sought  for  Apelles,  and  the  two  ar- 
tiete  became  tlie  warmest  friende.    (Coiumlt,  ae  fe> 
gard»  the  qncstion  wlicther  the  story  refers  to  a  mere 
numher  of  separate  lines  having  been  drawn  on  this 
occasion,  or  to  entire  o-jtlnu the  remarks  of  Quatre- 
mrre  dc  Quincy.  Mrm.  de  rinsltt.,  vol.  7. —  Joum. 
iics  Sav  ,  April,  1823,  p.  219. — Magasin  Encydop., 
mm,  vol,  4,  p.  153,  407  )    The  canvass  contaming 
this  famoua  trial  of  skiU  became  bigfaly  prized,  and  at 
a  later  day  wia  placed  in  the  petaee  of  the  Caiaais  at 
Rome.    It  wa*  destroyed  by  a  conflagration,  together 
with  the  edifice  itself.    Protogenes  was  employed  for 
eeveo  jrean  in  finishing  a  pictore  of  lalyaoe,  •  eele> 
bratcd  huntsman,  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Apollo,  aiid  the  founder  of  Rhodes.    During  all  this 
time  the  painter  lived  ooly  opon  lupines  aM  water, 
thinking  tliat  such  ali.nents  would  leave  him  greater 
flights  uf  fancy  ;  but  all  this  did  not  seem  to  msKehim 
more  successful  in  the  perfection  of  his  picture.  He 
waa  to  repreeent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with 
froth  at  hit  month ;  hot  this  he  never  conld  do  with 
satisfaction  to  hitnsclf;  and.  when  all  Iii-?  labours  seem- 
ed to  be  without  success,  be  threw  bi^  sponge  upon 
the  piece  in  •  fit  of  anger.   Chance  alone  Inoaght  to 
perfection  what  the  labours  of  art  could  not  accom- 
plish :  the  fall  of  the  sponge  upon  the  picture  repre- 
sented the  froth  at  the  mouth  of  the  dog  in  the  most 
perfect  and  natural  manner,  and  the  piece  was  univer- 
sally admired.     The  same  story  is  told  of  Nenlces 
while  engaged  in  painting  a  horse  ;  and  probably  one 
of  theae  anecdotes  has  been  copied  from  the  other- 
According  to  Pliny.  Protogenes  painted  this  picture 
with  four  layers  of  colmirs.  in  mi<  h  a  way,  that,  when 
one  was  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  time,  the  layer  un- 
derneath would  reproduce  the  piece  in  all  ita  original 
fr('«hnef!«  and  heanty     Tlie  account  appears  s  diffi- 
cult one  to  comprt'hend.    Apelles,  on  seeing  this  pro- 
duction of  the  pencil,  is  said  to  have  broken  out  mio 
ioud  expressions  of  admiration  ;  but  what  consoled 
him  was  the  reflection  that  his  own  pieces  surpassed 
those  of  Protorfenes  in  grace.    When  Demetrius  be- 
sieged Rhodes,  he  refused  to  act  fire  to  a  part  of  the 
city,  which  might  have  made  him  roaster  of  the  whole, 
becmse  he  was  informrd  ihit  this  part  ront-ilneJ  some  i 
of  the  finest  productions  of  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  Pro- 
togenes himself  occupied,  during  the  siege,  a  house  in 
the  «!i;h;irhs,  in  the  very  tnidst  of  the  enemy's  lines ; 
and  when  Demetrius  expressed  his  astouishmcnt  at  the 
feeling  of  security  which  the  painter  displayed,  the  lat- 
ter replied,  "  I  know  very  well  that  Deinetrius  is  ma- 
king war  upon  the  Rhodians,  not  upon  ihc  aru  "  The 
prince  thereupon,  for  greater  safety,  posted  a  gnard 
around  his  dwelling.-»Dariog  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
sketches  snd  designs  of  Protogenes  were  to  be  seen  at 

Rome,  whicli  were  re^'arch  d  a?.  tnoiUls  of  ihe  hrau  uirni 
His  picture  of  lalysus  waa  brought  from  Greece,  and 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Peace  lu  the  Roman  capital, 
where  it  pfri^Iied  in  a  conflacration. — Protofrrnes  was 
also  an  excellent  modeller,  and  executed  several  statues 
tn  bronze.  Suidaf  states  that  he  wrote  two  works,  on 
painting  snd  on  figures.  (P/in.,  35,  10,  36.) — ^Tbe 
lalcnts  of  Protogenes  were  not  so  fertile  as  those  of 
many  artists,  a  circumstance  to  be  ascribed  to  his  mi- 
nute and  scra^ulooe  cam  This  ia  the  qnalitj  whkdi 


Quintilian  mentions  as  his  great  cKiracteriitic 
Peironius  likewise  observes,  that  his  outlines  nidn, 
accuracy  with  the  works  of  natarsdMnMlMs  (Qm. 
til ,  12,  \0  —Fctron  ,  Sa'  .  M) 

PftozKNLs,  a  Hceotian,  one  of  the  COSUBatHien  •( 
tlie  Greek  forces  in  the  army  of  Oynathe  ytmnm 
He  was  put  to  death  with  hM  fellow-commmdcrs  by 
Artaxerxes.  Proxenns  was  the  one  who  vAv:ti 
Xenophon  to  join  in  the  expedition  ol  Cyrus, and, »fitt 
the  death  of  Proxenus,  Xenophon  was  chosen  to  sopdi 
his  place.   {Atuh  ,1,1.1  l.—Aid.,  9, 0,  l.  ht) 

PbudkntTus,  AoRKLifs  Clemxns,  a  Ls'.in  jjoet, 
who  flounshed  about  A.D.  892.  He  wu  bars  ii  Cri- 
agniris  (CSaJUkertv),  or,  Mcovding  to  a  less  pnMli 
opinion,  at  Ciesaraagusla  ( Sarazosio^  ( jVir  .4 n.'w. , 
BM.  Vet.  Hitp.,  2,  10,  p.  21li,  sc<jf  .—Middmgrfj, 
de  Frudentio,  Ac,  Wratixlav.,  1823, 4to,  p.  3,  tejj ) 
Some  particulars  of  his  life  are  given  in  the  poetKii 
preface,  appi^Hled  to  one  of  his  works  (KaAguepnw 
Liber),  from  which  we  learn,  that,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  time,  he  first  atieoded  iht  s^oali  «f 
rhetoric,  and  dien  followed  the  prsfaasiee  «f  in  sd^ 

cate,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  acrjuirtd  cnri«i<}eri- 
ble  reputation,  as  he  was  twice  appointed /'rc/fttai 
IMss,  hot  of«r  what  places  is  not  nwnlioMi  Hs 
was,  after  thts,  elected  to  a  still  hijfitr  offitf,  \k 
whether  military  or  civil  in  its  nature  a  uiiccnaa 
probably  the  latter  :  this  was  under  the  Emperor Tks 
odosins.    (yfidilrlJorj}f,  p.  8,  seqq.—NtC.  ^alos.p. 
221.)    At  last,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  (Pr*/ 
Calk.,  V.  1,  seqq.),  he  abandoned  the  wwld,  inordrr 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  hie  daja  in  devotioe.  ftm 
this  period  (A  D.  40fi)  to  the  time  ef  Ins  d«tA(Ae«t 
A.D.  413),  he  is  .suppo«*ed  to  have  been  ctcrupirt 
the  composition  of  the  works  that  have  come  dvwn  t» 
oe.   Pradentins  is  aometfmee  styled  '*fhs  frtt  Chris- 
fian  poet ;"  a  title,  however,  which  mesr;?  bot  ln'.k, 
la  tio  case  can  he  be  compared  wuh  liieeUwc  wa- 
ters.   He  is  even  decidedly  inferior  to  ClasiiHi  wi 
Ausonius.    His  sivle  is  ofien  marked  by  inictcfieiB, 
and  he  ofiends  heavily,  against  llic  laws  of  ractm— 
The  poem  entitled  Apotheosis  is  directed  ijiinti  tbe 
Patnpassiaos,  Sabellians,  and  other  beifties ;  aodwi 
may  rqpird  as  a  eontinaatien  of  ft  the  elher  ySMi 
"  On  the  Orig  in  of  Siv"  ( Hamar/i;:nv>},  'hfUfinyf- 
veia).    In  this  latter  production  the  aether  refoi««tbt 
eiTor  of  the  Mareionites  and  Maniehesns,  who  ittntn- 
ted  thconpin  of  evil  to  an  evil  princii'Ie.  TbcP«ci*- 
machia(irvxofiaxia)  describes  the  cembali  betwttnour 
virtues  and  vices,  of  which  the  hca/l  is  tbe  arena.  He 
mav  also  regard  a.«!  didnritc  the  |ioem  of  I'nMisini 
against  Symmachus  (contra  Symmachi  Onfti"* 
libri  duo),  relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  al;.-.-  of 
Victory.    The  poet  gives  tin  origin  of  tbe  ^*  of 
mythology,  and  narrates  their  seandaloiis  Uil«i«; 
and  he  then  [iroecrds  to  sK^w,  that  Rome  cfl«M  ntw 
hare  owed  ber  greatness  to  such  contemptible  diTin:- 
ties.   The  lyric  pieces  of  ftwdentios  form  two 
tions ;  one  entitled  Kcffrj/irpiVLJV  Lihrr,  roniiiDin^ 
twelve  hymns  for  the  different  parts  of  ite  yt«r  ind 
for  certain  fcstiTala;  the  other,  De  Conmtt,  or  Ilfpi 
arrddi :"'  f.'''rr,  comprising  fourteen  hymns  n  bODW 
of  as  maay  martyrs.    These  lyric  effusions  esanto 
some  agreeable  and  touching  passages,  and  Cbristiaa 
sentiments  expressed  with  great  fbrM.  but  aboagtstf 
many  supcrstttioos  ideas.    Hiose  of  fhem  tlsi 
written  in  elepiac  measure  arc  distinf:vii?hed  by  fw^ 
ity  of  versification  :  as,  for  example,  the  hjinaffllMe- 
onr  of  St.  Hippolytus.   There  is  also  sltrilrtH  •» 
Pr\idcntiu!<  a  BiUiral  Manual  (Diplyrhfm  M 
chiruUum  ulnusqiu  Testamentt),  coniarmngan  ibndg- 
ment  of  Sscred  History  m  forty-nine  sections,  eick 
section  consisting  of  four  verses    It  is  doubtful,  hew 
ever,  whether  Prudentius  ever  wrote  it.   Some  «s 
of  opinion  that  it  is  the  production  of  s  native  of  Sptm, 
who  Used  ia  tbe  fifth  centaiy,  and  who  is  named  P» 
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ina  Amaenos  in  a StiMboiv  mmuacript.  (Plubrie., 
CemmenL  ad  Pott^  p.  7. —  litjfterf  out.  Pott.,  p. 
10.) — The  best  edition*  of  Prodentia*  •m,  thit  of 
Weitxius,  Hantiov  ,  1613,  8vo ;  lliat  of  (\IIarius, 
BtLt  17U3, 1739,  8vo  ;  uul  that  of  Troliius,  Parma, 
im  )  vob.  4io.  ITttf.  £ir.  Ram.^  vol.  3, 

p.  72,  seff,^Bakrt  €fuek,  RUm,  LU.t  toL  8.  p.  41. 

"VaoaAt  *  eity  of  Bttbvnia,  at  the  foot  or  Mount 

Olymp'is,  and  hence  called  Pnaa  ad  Oh/mpum  {TlpoC- 
9u  hri  ry  'OAv/xn'y).  Pliny  asii«fts,  wiihuut  naming 
his  aatbority,  that  this  townwaa  founded  by  Huinibal 
(S.  32).  By  which  ezpreMion  we  are  probably  to  un- 
dersUnd  that  it  was  built  at  the  instigation  of  this 
great  jtcncral,  when  lie  resided  at  the  court  of  Pnisias, 
from  whom  the  name  of  the  city  secma  evidently  de- 
rivad.  But  Stnibo,  fonowiov  t  ettll  more  remote  tr»- 
dition,  affirms  that  it  was  wnndcd  by  Prusias,  who 
Bade  war  against  Cnssus.  (Slrab.,  664.)  In  Stepha- 
Ml«t  mlio  copies  Stnbo,  the  latter  name  is  altered  to 
Ovrus  (jr.  v  Tlpovfjn).  But  it  is  probable  that  both 
readings  are  foully,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
rabctnuiion  should  be  made.  (Consult  the  French 
Btrmbot  vol.  4,  hb.  12,  p  82.)  iMo  Chrysoetoim  who 
WM  ft  mtire  of  Prusa,  did  not  fftTOiir  the  tradition 
which  aiMrrihcd  to  it  ejriy  an  orii;in  as  that  juthor- 
iwd  hy  the  reading  in  Stxabo.  {Oral.,  43,  p.  686.) 
Stephanoe  infonni  «•  thst  ProM  wta  bat  •  email 
town.  Slrabo,  however,  st;iI»'.H  that  it  enjoyed  a  pood 
gOTemmeoL  It  continued  to  flourish  under  the  lio- 
man  enopiia,  as  may  bo  seen  from  Pliny  tho  yontigcr 
(10,  83)  ,  but  under  the  Greek  emperors  it  sniTrred 
much  Irani  ilio  wars  carried  on  a^duist  the  I'urits. 
{IHeet.  Chan.,  p.  186.  D.,  p.  399,  A  )  It  finally  ra- 
oaioed  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  Osman, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  their  empire,  under  the  cor- 
rupted name  of  Bruta  or  Broiusa.  It  is  »<ti[l  one  of 
the  mo«t  flounabhig  towna  poaseased  br  the  infidela 
m  AwtaUti.  (Bnimu*§  TVoacb,  in  WalpaWM  3Vr> 
Iry,  vol.  2,  p.  10ft.— CraMwr**  Atia  Mtwr,  vol.  1, 
p.  178.) 

PavaUir  I.  kinff  of  Bithynia,  aon  of  Zieba,  began 
to  reign  about  B  C.  228,  and  was  still  rcicning  ^  C, 
1^,  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  tlic  Romans  and 
AnlieelMM;  for  Polybius  intimates  that  the  Prusias 
who  was  solicited  by  .\ntiochus  bad  been  reigning  for 
some  lime.  {Foh/h.,  21,9.)  In  B.C.  216  Prusias 
defeated  the Giiu Is  in  a  gresil  battle.  {Polyh.,  6,  111.) 
b  B.C.  807  he  invaded  the  territories  of  Atulus  I. 
fb  was  ineloded  in  the  treaty  with  Pliilip  in  B.C. 

?05.  (Lir  ,  29,  12  )  5;trabo  ass,  rl>  thit  if  w.is  thi«. 
tbe  eider,  Prusias  with  whom  Hannibal  aougbt  refuge. 
{Strmb.^  663.)   And  iho  aeeoonta  of  othar  wrilero 

co'itain  no'bmrr  to  disproTp  this  testimony.    But  if 
t^  tidcr  I'ru'MS  rereived  Hannibal,  he  was  still  lir- 
iog  .it  tho  death  of  Mdimihal  in  B.C  IH'.i.  {Clinton, 
foMt.  HeU ,  vol  2,  p.  41 S,  seq.h-U.  The  second  of 
the  tiame  appears  to  have  ascended  the  tiirone  of  ili- 
Ihynia  between  B  C.  18:]  and  B.C.  179.    The  two 
fHgna  of  Prusias  I.  and  Pruaiaa  U.  occupied  a  period 
of  aboot  79  years  (B.C.  SS8-1S0).    Proaias  IT.  mfr> 
ned  the  -.i^u  r  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon     (  l/i/'i- 
ot,  Beil.  Mithrad.,  c.  2.)    He  was  surnamcd  6  Kw^- 
yof,  or  The  Hunter,  and  was  long  engaged  In  war 
with  .\ttabis.  kinfj  of  Porjjamus,     He  is  coiamordv 
lopposcd  to  have  bee  o  the  monarch  who  abandoned 
Ronnibal  when  the  latter  was  sought  after  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  iboii<^h  Strabo  assigns  this  to  Prusias  I,  This 
BonarL-h  cilciidcd  considerably  the  limits  oftheBiihvn- 
iaa  empire,  by  the  accession  of  some  iinport;)iit  towns 
conceded  to  him  by  hi.<  ally  Philip  of  Macedon  {Strait., 
563 — Ltv  ,  32,  34),  and  aeveral  advantages  gained 
orer  th<^  Uvzaniiin  s  and  Kind  Atlalus     But  the  lal- 
Ik  was  finally  able  to  overcome  his  aotagomst,  by 


Bg  up  againat  bin  bia  own  aon  If  ieoiMdaa,  who, 
^fiar  amwiBg  ike  (tMp*  fiwD  tttir  tOt^nm  to  bia 


father,  caused  lum  to  be  assassinated  {Lie.,  Eyli^ 
50.— jM/i>i,  34,  4.— CtfiKOM,  Fast.  Heil,  vol.  6,  p. 
417. — Craner't  Atia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  166.) 

PsAMMKMTus,  thf'  l.int  kiiig  of  Egypt,  snd  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Sattic  dynasty,  the  twenty- aixth  of  the  royal 
line*  thai  ruled  in  ibia  country.   Jnlraa  A  fncanas  catia 

him  Psnmmn  hfnli  s  Hn  w'a«  the  son  and  f»ucces«or 
of  Amasis,  and  ancendcd  the  throne  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  Cambyses  was  marching  against  Egypt  to 
dethrone  the  father.  Psnmmenitns  met  Cambyses  on 
the  froniiers,  near  the  Pclusiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
with  all  his  forces,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Carians, 
but  was  totally  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle.  Shutting 
himself  up  in  Memphis,  ho  was  besieged  here  by  Cam- 
by!<05,  arid,  according  to  Ctejiias.  was  finally  betrayed 
and  taken  prisoner.  All  Egypt  thereupon  fell  under 
the  Persian  power,  and  the  reign  of  Piannnanitos  end- 
ed after  a  duration  of  only  "ix  months.  The  greatest 
outrages  were  heaped  upon  the  unfortunate  monarch 
and  his  family ;  but  the  firmoaaa  with  which  bo  eo- 
dured  them  all  touched  at  last  even  the  ferocious 
Cambyses  with  compassion.  Psamtncnilus  was  there-  x 
upon  retained  at  court,  treated  with  honour,  and  Gnat 
ly  sent  to  8usa  along  with  6000  Egyptian  captives. 
Having  been  accused,  however,  sulnequenlly,  of  at- 
temptiiii,'  to  stir  up  a  revolt,  he  was  compelled  to 
drink  bull's  bkmd,  and  ended  his  days.  iHerod.^  8, 
10,  seqq.—Ct€t.,  Pert.,  6.— BSAr,  ad  Cle*.,  I.  e.— 

S(   Mar'in,  in  Iiiiii:r.  Univ.,  vol.  36.  p  177,  .vry.) 

PsAMMiTfcHUs,  the  first  king  of  Egypt  who  opened 
that  country  to  stranger*,  and  indticed  the  Greeks  to 
come  and  .'•ctlle  in  it  Me  wns  the  fourth  prince  of 
the  Saitic  dynasty,  and  ihu  »on  of  Xccus  ui  Ncchaq 
who  bad  boon  put  to  death  by  the  Ethiopians,  at  tha; 
time  masters  of  Egypt.  PsLmmitichus,  being  quite 
young  at  the  time  of  nis  father's  death,  had  been  car 
ried  into  Syria  to  avoid  a  simitar  fate,  and,  after  the 
retreat  of  the  con<)oerors,  was  recalled  to  his  native 
eoontry  hy  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saitic  noma.  It 
would  i-cern  that  the  Ethiofiians.  on  their  departure, 
had  left  Egypt  a  prey  to  trouble  and  dissension,  and 
that  the  early  princes  of  the  Saitic  dynasty,  also,  had 
never  enjoyed  sovereign  authority  over'  the  whole 
kingdom.  When  Psammiticiius,  therefore,  ascended 
the  throne,  he  was  obliged  to  share  his  power  with 
eleven  other  monarchs,  and  Egypt  was  thus  divided 
into  twelve  independent  sovereignties.  This  form  of 
government  was  like  what  the  Greeks  cslled  a  du<h 
deewrchjf  {dvoSeKapx'ta).  The  twelve  kiogs  reffolatad 
in  cooimon,  in  a  general  cooneil,  all  that  lalaied  to  tbo 
atTiii.s  of  the  kincrdom  considered  as  a  whole.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  when  it  met 
with  a  singular  termination.  An  oracle  had  declared 
that  the  whole  kingdom  wo  ild  fall  to  the  lot  of  that 
one  of  the  twelve  mouarctis  who  should  one  day  olQfer 
a  Itbattoo  with  a  braMO  cup.  It  happened,  than,  ooe 
day,  that  the  kings  wore  all  sacrificing  in  common  hi 
ihc  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  and  that  the  high 
priest,  who  distributed  the  golden  cup.s  for  libations, 
had  brou|{fat  with  him,  by  some  accident,  only  eleven. 
When  it  came,  therefore,  to  the  turn  of  PMrnmitiebna, 

who  was  the  la.«t  in  order  to  pour  out  a  lib.ition,  ho 
'jntbinlunoly  employed  lor  this  purpose  ins  braxen 
belraat.   liiia  incident  occasioned  great  disquiet  to 
'  his  co!!eafjne<,  who  thought  they  scv  in  it  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  oracle.    Beiug  unable,  however,  with  any 
I  sppeaiaMOofiualice,  to  punish  an  unpremeditated  act, 
thrv  contented  them?c!ves  with  banishing  him  lo  hit 
own  kiiiLrdotn,  which  lay  on  the  coast,  and  with  for- 
bidding him  to  take  any  part  thereafter  in  the  general 
I  aflaiis  of  the  country.   Psammitichua,  however,  re- 
taliated upon  them  by  calling  to  bia  aiii  some  Greek 
j  mercenaries  who  had  landed  on  the  Egyptian  shore, 
!  and  eventually  conquered  all  his  colleaguea,  and  made 
I  hicasalf  Bnator  of  ttia  wbolo  of  Egypt,  B.C.  691.  Tbi 
loeooipeDaed  bi»<^k  n nolonlr 
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3f  paying  them  iho  «ums  of  money  wblcU  be  bad  prom- 
'MO,  but  also  in  assigning  tbem  Unds  on  the  Syrian 
fruiitii  r,  where  they  formed,  in  fact,  a  imluary  colony. 
PMrnnuttcbua  sbowed  a  great  partiality  for  ibe  Creeks 
On  tU  oecuiona ;  and,  in  t  Syrian  eipedition,  he  gave 
them  thf  place  of  honour  on  ihe  right,  while  he  as- 
signed the  lefi  to  the  ilgyptians.  The  discontent  of 
the  national  troops  wu  m  gtml  at  thia,  tbat  a  large 
ounr.n.r  of  il.'j  military  ca?!tc,  amountrii^',  it  is  suid,  :o 
240,000  mtu,  left  Egyjit  and  reUrtJ  tu  LihiopiA. 
(Consult,  on  this  subject,  ibe  learned  nolo  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  36,  p.  180,  seq.)  So  strong 
was  the  partiality  of  Psammitichus  for  everything 
Greek,  ih  ii  nc  c.tusod  a  nuniSi  r  of  children  to  be 
tnined  ut»  after  the  Grecian  manner,  and  with  these 
ho  formeo  the  caste  of  interpreters,  whom  Herodotus 
found  in  his  day  existing  in  Kgypt  Psdiuniiticlms 
also  •mbellishea  his  capiul  wuh  several  heautiiul 
atraotorea,  and,  among  others,  with  the  southern  pro- 
pylra  of  the  great  temple  of  Vulcan.  He  carriid  on 
a  long  war  lii  S}ria,  and  his  forces  arc  i>^iU  ta  luvt^ 
remained  29  years  before  the  city  of  Azotus.  It  was 
duriiw  thia  period*  profaabl/«  that  he  arrested  by  pres- 
ants  tiie  Tictorioua  career  of  (he  Seyibians,  who  had 
ftvernin  Asia  Minor,  atul  wcrv.  a(U  jncii.g  upon  Pdks- 
tine  and  l:^pt.  This  evcDt  v^ould  seem  to  have 
happened  6w  B.C.,  or  in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign 
ef  the  Jewish  king  Josiali,  wlun  thf  jirophet  Is jia!i 
announced  ttiu  upproacbmg  irruption  of  tbc  Scythians 
into  the  territories  of  Israel.  Psammttiebtia  died  after 
a  reign  of  64  years,  leaving  tlip  crown  to  hi*  son  No 
COS. — Herodotus  relates  a  very  foolish  story  of  P^ain- 
mitichus,  who,  it  seems,  was  desirous  of  ascertaining 
what  nation  waa  the  moat  ancient  in  the  world  ;  or, 
in  alher  words,  what  waa  the  primitive  language  of 
saen.  Iix  oiJi.t  id  discover  tii;s,  he  took  two  newly- 
horn  children,  and,  having  caustil  them  to  be  placed 
b  a  lonely  hnt.  directed  a  shepherd  to  nouriah  them 
with  thr  m;lk  of  poats,  which  aniinal.-i  were  sent  in  to 
them  al  »utid  Umus,  and  to  take  care  hirnatlf  huvit 
to  utter  a  word  in  their  beaiinff.  The  object  was  to 
ascertain  what  worJs  tbcy  would  first  lUter  of  thcin- 
tclves.  At  length,  ou  one  occasion,  whrii  llie  shcp- 
herd  went  in  to  tbem  as  usual,  both  the  cliildrcu,  run- 
ninig  up  to  him,  called  out  Bekoi.  Psammitichaa*  on 
being  informed  of  the  eircnmatanee,  made  idqntries 
ribout  till*  word,  and  found  tlial  it  was  the  Phrvgian 
term  for  lircatl.  He  therefore  concluded  that  the 
Phrygians  were  the  most  ancient  of  men  !  The  troth 
ia*  UM  cry  whicli  the  ciiilJren  uttered  (supposing  the 
atory  to  be  true)  waa  Uk  (with  the  Greek  termination 
as  given  by  Herodotus,  bek  os),  and  tha  children  had 
learned  it  from  tbc  cry  of  the  goats  which  suckled 
•hem.    {Herod.,  2,  161,  teqq. — St.  Martin,  in  Biogr. 

^nn..  Vol  :Ui.  p.  178,  teqq.)  —  II.  A  descendant  of 
the  preceding,  wao  came  to  the  throne  about  400  B.C., 
«a  a  kind  oT  vaaaal  king  to  Peraia.  (St.  Mtertin,  in 
Hiogr.  Univ.,\o\.  3G,  p.  181  ) 

PsoPHis,  a  very  ancient  city  in  the  northwestern 
^art  of  Arcadia.  Paoaanias  places  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
chain  of  Erymanthus,  from  which  dt  r^ct  ndcd  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  iiowed  near  ihi:  city,  and,  af- 
tar  receiving  anotlier  amall  stream  called  Aroanius, 
joined  tho  Alphcus  on  the  borders  of  Elis  (8,  21). 
Psophis  itself  had  previously  borne  the  names  of  Ery- 
manihus  arid  Phegca.    At  tbc  time  of  the  Social  war, 

waa  lu  the  poaaeaaion  of  the  Eleana,  on  wboaa  ter> 
utory  it  bordered,  as  well  aa  en  that  of  the  Adictaa; 

and,  as  it  wa^  a  plaro  of  con^idtrabitj  strcn;ith,  proved 
a  source  ot  great  anituyance  to  the  latter  people.  It 
waa  taken  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  then  in  alliance 
with  the  Aca.riin'!,  and  n\ado  over  by  him  to  the  latter 
people,  wba  garnsoiitd  it  wttU  their  troops. — The  re- 
mains of  Psophis  are  to  be  seen  near  the  Khan  of  Tri- 
potamia,  so  called  from  the  junction  of  three  rivers. 
\PuoqunHU,\Q\.b,^.  448.  —  Ge/I,  Itinerary  of  Mih 


rea,  p.  123.  —  Crsmei'*  AneiaU  Grm$,  «il4Li 

32;J)  ' 
PsvCHK  (i't',^;/),  a  youn^  maiden  btloved  by  Cujnd 
and  of  whom  the  following  legend  is  related  by  Ay> 
leioa :  She  waa  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  quteu,  lal 
the  yoijnj,'t:st  of  ihrtx-  s,>t(  rs  Ikr  licauly  ww  jo  n- 
roaikabie  people  crowded  irum  all  part*  lo  gut 
upon  her  chartns,  eltara  were  erected  to  facr.  tod  slw 
was  worbIiip|>cd  r«  a  fircond  A'tiiu;!,  TU  Quttft  of 
I<t>vc  waii  iiTiUlcd  al  feet^iiig  iitr  uivu  i,luu  negltcud 
and  her  adorers  diminishing.  She  sumatoDed  krtoo, 
aiMl  ordered  him  to  inapira  Payche  with  a  pusiou  fix 
some  vile  and  abject  wretch.  The  goddess  then  it- 
parted,  afK  r  iiaviiig  conducted  her  sou  to  the  city  wlkue 
Psyche  dwelt,  and  left  bim  to  execute  her  au«bl«. 
Meantime  Psycho,  though  adondbyall,«ttaoagbia 
a  wife  l<y  none.  Her  ^istcrs,  who  were  far  infenork 
her  in  charmii,  were  iiiarncd,  but  she  remained  ii^it, 
hating  that  beauty  which  all  admired.  Her  fitbereoii- 
sulteil  the  oracle  of  .\pulIo,  and  »as  ordered  to  eif<»t 
her  oil  u  ruck,  wiicace  sliC  would  be  earned  »wiy  by 
a  monster.  The  oracle  was  obeyed,  and  Ps}v'h(,  auxd 
the  tears  of  the  people,  was  placed  on  a  ]«fncn|. 
Here,  while  she  aat  weeping,  a  zephyr,  test  w  IM 
pur[iosc,  gently  raised  and  carried  iier  lo  a  dumiDg 
valley.  Overcome  by  grief,  «he  fell  aaieep.  ind, « 
awakening,  bebolda  a  grova  with  a  fountaia  is  itt 
midst  of  it,  and  near  it  a  i^ratcly  palace  of  mostsp'fi- 
did  structure.  Venturing  lo  enier  th;s  paUce,»btg*t4 
over  it,  lost  in  admiration  of  its  inagmiiccricc ,  ^m, 
I  suddenly,  she  hears  a  voice,  telling  her  that  all  tkieii 
hers,  and  that  her  commands  will  be  obtted.  8I» 
bathes,  sits  down  to  a  rich  repast,  and  is  rcg-Jcti 
music  by  inviaibla  parformera.  At  nigkt  sas  nustt 
to  bed  :  an  unaeen  yonth  addieaaea  ber  ia  tbssolW 

aeeents.  and  ^]le  heeoinea  his  bride.  ll«  Uitfrs, 
meanwhile,  bad  come  to  console  then  parnti  U  the 
loaa  of  Paycfae,  wbooe  inviaibte  apooae  informi  ixr  «f 

the  cveril,  and  warns  hrr  of  the  dongf  r  i.uli  l-  .r^" 
from  it.  Moved  by  the  tears  of  Ln-i',  i»  ■vtv-.:. 
iie  consents  that  her  siatera  ahould  come  lotnt  pilice 
The  obedient  zephyr  conveys  them  thitkr.  Ttey 
grow  envious  of  Psyche's  happiness,  and  try  to  jxf- 
sua^  her  that  her  invisible  lord  is  a  serpent,  who 
finally  devour  her.  By  their  advice  ahe  pic^ida  tier- 
aelf  with  a  lamp  and  a  raior  to  destroy  the  nooiur. 

When  iier  husband  was  a-lecp,  she  arose,  took  bcf  liirl 
frotn  its  place  of  concealment,  and  approached  :fae 
coQch :  but  there  abe  beheld,  inataad  of  a  dragon,  Love 
himself.  Filled  with  amazement  at  hi*  beauty,  slif 
leaned  in  rapture  over  h;ui  ;  a  drop  of  oil  fell  fwiti  tbt 
lamp  on  ilic  ihoaldcr  of  the  god  :  he  awoke  and  fe» 
away.  P^yehe  caught  at  him  as  he  rose,  and 
raised  into  tlic  \i\r.  but  fell  ;  and,  as  she  lay,  ihtjoi 
reproached  her  from  a  cypress  for  her  breach  of  lii^b 
The  abajidimed  Payche  now  roama  through  the  world 
in  search  of  Cupid,  and  making  many  fruitlns  en- 
deavours to  dtstroy  herself.  She  arrives  al  the 'urg- 
dom  of  her  sisters ;  and,  by  a  false  talc  of  Cup;d'»  iJ" 
for  them,  causes  tbem  to  caat  Ihcm  M  U  cs  from  the  px'i 
on  whicli  fhc  hr.d  been  exposed,  aiid  tbrougb  ibii 
credulity  tin  y  perish.  She  still  roams  on,  pewecfltd 
and  subjected  to  muncrous  trials  by  Venus.  T*''"*?*^' 
Jess,  bent  on  her  destruction,  despatches  bet  to  r»- 
serpina  with  a  box,  to  request  some  of  bef  bMrty 
Psyche  accomplishes  her  iiii-<^;o:i  in  safety;  ^oU>* 
ahe  ia  returning,  ahe  thinks  she  may  venture  to 
the  box  and  take  a  portion  for  hcraeH'.  She  opee*  !M 
box,  when,  instead  of  beauty,  there  issues  from  a  » 
dense,  black  exhalation,  and  the  imprudent  Pfvci* 
falta  to  the  gnmnd  in  a  deep  slumber  frc.T.  iis  eS«'^ 
In  this  state  she  is  found  by  fin  id,  who  badeicaptti 
by  the  window  of  the  chamber  wiicre  be  bad  beanwn 
fined  by  hie  mother :  he  awakens  her  with  the  po.n:  c' 
f  h\n  arrows,  reproaches  ber  with  bercBnotii). 
aud  then  proceeds  to  the  palace  of  Jl^iMr,  to  Urtcttii 
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tun  m  her  ftvour.  Jupiter  takes  pily  on  her  knd  en- 
dows ber  with  immoruiitj :  VaoQ*  it  nconcilad,  and 
lh»«Mmag«  of  Pl^ch«  with  Ooind  tak««  |)lie«  amid 

grfat  joy  111  the  skies.  Tlie  ofTspriiijj  of  their  uniun 
was  a  child,  whom  hia  parents  named  Pleasure.  {Apu- 
im»t  Mh.^  4,  8S,  a^.—Op.^  ed  OMtamL,  vol.  I,  p. 
300.  sfqq.  —  KeightUy's  Mythoh^,  p.  14S,  seqq. — 
Among  the  vanous  explsDaiiouii  tbat  have  been  giren 
of  tUft  be*iitifal  lesend.  the  rollowing  apfMW*  the 
Boat  aatisfactorj  :  This  fable,  it  is  said,  is  a  reprfscnt- 
ttioa  of  the  human  soul  (Vf;^!/).  The  soul,  which  is 
of  divine  origin,  is  here  below  subjected  to  error  m  its 
praoD'^XMiaa,  the  body.  Hence  tttala  and  pnhficaUons 
aie  set  befi»re  il,  that  h  may  become  canable  of  a 
hig'jtr  vie  v  jf  ihing"?,  and  of  true  di  sire  Two  loves 
meet  u  .  the  earthly,  a  deceiver,  who  draws  it  down  to 
cMtUy  things ;  thft  hetvenly,  wbo  diraele  ito  view  to 
the  original,  fair  and  divine,  nnd  who,  gaitiing  the  vic- 
ury  over  his  rival,  leads  otf  the  soul  as  bis  brnie. 
Jhrt,  Berlin  AMU,  1816.— Cmieer,  fliMiM£l,Tol. 
3.  p.  673.) 

PsTtLi,  a  people  of  Libya  ticar  the  Syrles,  very  ex- 
rt  in  curing  tho  venomous  bite  of  serpents,  which 
d  no  fatal  effect  upon  them.    They  were  dmtroyed 
hj  the  Nasamenes,  a  neighbouring  people.   It  seems 
vfr.-  probable  'h.a  ti.i  X-j-  ifiianes  circulated  the  idle 
ttory  r^pectmg  Uie  destruction  of  tho  Psylii,  which 
Herodotus  lelatee,  witboot,  howerer,  giving  credit  to 
iv    He  statps  that  a  south  wind  had  dried  up  all  the 
reservoirs  of  the  Psylli,  and  that  the  whole  country, 
aa  ftr  «•  tlw  Syrtes,  was  destitute  of  water.    They  re- 
solved, accordingly,  after  a  public  consultation,  to 
make  an  expedilioii  against  the  south  wind  ;  but,  hav- 
ing reached  the  deserts,  the  south  wmd  overwhelmed 
tbeoa  beoeatb  the  sends.   (Lura^t,  9,  694,  9^1,-~He- 
179.— nmsen.,  9,  '28  ) 
Pt«kIa,  a  htnall  lerritorv,  formina  ji  irt    f  Cappa- 
docia  according  to  Herodotus  (1,  76),  or,  more  prop- 
erfy  speaking,  of  Paphlagonie,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
tne  city  of  Sinope.    Here  the  first  battle  f  ok  ; 'ace 
between  Croesus  and  Cyrus.    (Herod  ,  I.  c.  —  Lar- 
dtr,  Hitt.  Htni.,  vol  8,  p  468.) 

Vtovxnxvt,  I.  somamed  Rolcr.  and  soraet-ines 
LAgi  (i.  c,  son  of  I..agus),  king  of  Egypt,  and  *on  of 
.\r»inoe,  who,  when  pTMnant  by  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
BaiTied  LsfM.   (Kut.  Lagus.)    Ptolev/  ws«  edu- 
cated in  tbe  eonrt  of  the  King  of  MacedMia.    He  bv- 
camo  one  of  the  friendu  and  associates  of  Alexander, 
asd,  wbeo  that  monarch  invaded  A<*ta,  the  son  of  Ar- 
aiaei  attwaded  him  ee  one  of      fsMtvle.  During 
the  expedition  he  behaved  w.th  nncommon  valour ; 
be  killed  one  of  the  Indian  mouarcha  m  single  com- 
bat,  eiid  it  was  to  his  pruc'ence  and  courage  that  .Alex- 
ander waa  indebted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rock  Aor- 
ncs.    After  the  coiviueror's  death,  in  the  general  di- 
viaioQ  of  the  Mscedomaii  empire.  Ptolemy  obtained 
ns  bisi  lioM  tl^e  government  of  Egypt,  with  Libya, 
BiMi  pert  ef  Ae  neighbonring  territofiea    Arabia.  In 
ihi*  appoi:.tnient  the  governor  soon  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  people  by  acts  of  kindness,  by  benevolence  and 
elemcaey*  Ihoogh  he  did  not  essnme  the  title  of  inde- 
peodcnl  monarch  till  seventeen  years  after.    !Ic  made 
bumelf  tnaster  ol  Coslosyris.  Phnenicia,  and  the  neigh- 
boonng  coast  of  Syria;  and  whi  ti  he  bad  reduced  Je- 
-•^m\em,  he  carried  above  100,000  prisoners  to  Egypt, 
-J  people  the  extensive  city  of  .Mexandrea.  which  be- 
ranie  the  capital  of  his  liommions.    After  he  had  ren- 
dered these  prisoners  the  most  attached  and  faithful  of 
us  subjects  by  his  liberality  and  the  frrant  of  various 
jnv:leg«-s,  I'toleriiv  assumed  the  t:tl«^  of  King  of  Epy pt, 
a»A  900TX  after  reduced  Cyprus  under  his  pov%er.  He 
mA»  wsir  with  success  against  Demetrius  and  Antigo- 
.1^.  v«':.o  disputed  hi^<  right  to  the  provinces  of  Syria  ; 
XKj  Irom  the  as»i»taiice  he  gave  to  iLo  people  of 
Onula^  Ogainst  their  common  enemies,  he  received 
of  Sottr.    WMle  he  extended  his  domhitom, 
7  K 


Pi  alemy  was  no',  negligent  of  tho  InMNHle  ol  bis  sub 
jeets  at  home,  and  established  many  wiae  regulations 
for  the  improvement  of  his  people,  and  the  cultivation 

of  literature  uiu)  the  arts.    He  died  al  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  having  governed  Egypt  as  viceroy  for  seventeen 
years,  snd  then  raled  over  it  as  roooeieh  for  twon^ 
three  vr>-irM      The  date  of  his  death  is  B.C  288. 
iChntan.  Fast.  Heil  ,  vol,  1.  p.  184 —/J  t6.,  p.  387. 
—  Id.  lb.,  vol  2,  p.  379.)   He  waa  soceeeded  by  his 
son  Ptolemy  I'iiiladelphus,  who  had  been  his  partner 
on  the  throne  the  last  two  years  of  hta  reign.  Ptole- 
my has  been  commended  for  his  abilities  not  only  as  a 
sovereign,  but  as  a  writer ;  and  among  the  many  val 
uable  compositions  of  antiquity  which  have  been  lost, 
we  have  to  lament  a  history  of  the  life  and  expeditions 
of  Alexander  the  Great  by  the  King  of  Egypt,  greatly 
admired  and  valood  Ibr  elegsnce  mi  avthentieity.  and 
from  which  Arrian  obtained  important  materials  for  his 
work  on  the  same  subject. — II.  Son  of  Ptolemy  the 
First,  !<ucceeded  his  father  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and 
was  cullrd  ]'f.^!a(lflphu3  from  the  affrtian  fnteriained 
by  hi  in  for  his  suler  and  wife  .\rsiiioe.    He  showed 
himself  worthy  In  every  respect  to  succeed  his  great 
father,  and,  comdous  of  the  advantagea  which  ante 
from  an  alliance  with  powerful  nations,  be  sent  am* 
bassadors  to  Italy  to  solicit  tlie  friend-hip  of  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  name  and  military  reputation  had  become 
nniveraony  known  for  thO  vietones  which  they  hsd 
just  obtained  over  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines  But 
while  Ptolemy  strengthened  kimself  by  alliancts  with 
foreign  powers,  the  internal  peace  of  his  kingdom  was 
disturbed  by  the  revolt  oi  Magas,  his  brother,  king  of 
Qyrene.    The  seditian,  however,  was  stopped,  though 
kindled  bv  .^ntiociius,  kmg  of  .Svria.  and  the  death  ef 
the  rebeliioiu  prince  re-established  peace  for  aomo 
time  in  the  family  of  FMIadelpbas.   Antioehos,  iho 
.Syrian  ki.ig,  married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Piolc 
my ;  ami  the  father,  though  old  and  itilirm,  conducted 
his  Aoghter  to  her  husband^  kingdom,  and  assisted  st 
\}iC  nufilials.     Philadelphus  died  in   t!ie  sixty  fourth 
year  of  his  age,  two  hundred  and  luriy  aix  years  Ik  fori- 
the  Christian  era.    He  left  two  sons  and  a  dnut^'hte: 
by  ArsinoO,  the  danghter  of  Ly^inuichus.    He  had 
afterward  married  bis  sister  Arsinoe,  whom  he  lovei* 
with  uncoinmop  tenderness,  and  to  whose  memor* 
be  began  to  erect  a  celebrated  inoiniment.    (  F|d.  XH- 
nocrates.)  Barinr  the  whole  of  bis  reivn,  Phtladel' 
phus  was  employeainexciting  itulu-irv.  .iml  'i;  r  .ii-oiirit- 
ging  the  liberal  arts  and  useful  Knowledge  among  his 
subjects.    The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  counttina 
were  allured  by  promises  and  prc*t  i!t'«  tn  incrraye  ihr 
number  of  the  Egyptian  subjects,  and  Pi»)iinv  could 
boast  of  toeing  over  nnmerous  well- peopled  cities 
Ho  MiV«  eveiy  poisible  eneotiragement  to  commerce : 
and  cry  keeping  two  powerful  Beets,  one  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  otiier  in  the  Red  .Sea.  he  made 
the  mart  of  the  world.    His  army  consisted  of 
9W,IKNI  foot,  40,008  horse,  besides  900  elephaiM, 
and  2000  armed  chariots.    "With  justice,  therefore,  he 
has  been  called  the  richest  of  alt  the  princes  and  mon- 
archs  of  his  age  ;  and,  indeed,  the  remark  is  not  false, 
when  it  is  OMcrred  that  at  hy-  rl^  iih  he  left  in  his 
treasury  750,000  Egyptian  laiem^.  a  sum  equivalent 
to  two  hundred  millions  sterling.    His  palace  was  the 
asylum  of  learned  men,  whom  he  admired  and  patro- 
nised ;  and  by  increasing  the  library  which  he  himself, 
or,  according  to  others,  his  father  had  founded,  he 
showed  his  taste  for  learning,  and  his  wiab  to  encour- 
age genius.    (Vtd.  Alexandrea,  and  Alexandrint 
Schola  )    The  whole  reigti  of  Ptiiladelphus  was  38 
years,  and  from  tho  death  of  his  father  36  years. 
(CKnfcw,  Fiut.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p  379.)— III.  The  third 
of  the  name,  succeeded  his  father  Philndt  Ij  hn?  au  the 
Egyptian  throne  B.C.  245.  '  lie  eariy  iugagcd  lu  a 
war  against  Antiochus  Theo<4  for  his  unkindness  to 
Bflceniee,  Ibo  Egynttaa  king'a  aiater,  whom  ho  hod 
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married  with  thf  consent  of  PhilaJelplius.  Wilh  the 
i»o«t  lii^id  itucce&s  liQ  conquered  Syria  aiid  Cilicia, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Bactrim  Mid  the  confiOM  of 
India  ;  bin  a  Ktdiiion  at  hotne  stopped  bis  progress, 
aiid  lie  ntufDcd  tu  l^gypt  loaded  wilh  the  spoils  of 
conquered  nations.  Among  the  immense  riches 
which  he  brought,  be  had  maov  statOMi  of  the  Effirp* 
Man  gods,  wbten  Csmbyscs  had  earrwd  away  into  fvi^ 
sia  when  he  conq\icred  Eeypt.  These  were  restored 
to  the  temples,  and  the  Egyptians  called  their  sover- 
eign EuergeUg  (or  BewySetcr),  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  attention,  beneficence,  and  religious  zeal  lor  the 
gods  of  his  country.  The  Issl  yeaf»  ul  Piulemy's 
reign  were  paascd  in  peace  if  we  csccpt  the  refusal 
of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  trtbtite  of  20  silver  talents 
which  their  ancestors  had  always  paid  to  the  Egyptian 
monarchs.  Euergotes  died  221  years  before  Christ, 
tftar  a  re^  of  26  yaaia ;  mm)*  like  bia  two  iUoatrioua 
pMdecoMorat  was  i)w  patroo  of  learning.— I V.  The 
fourth,  succeeded  his  father  Eoer^etc?*  on  the  throne  of 
Effypt,  and  received  the  surnaiuG  of  J^hdi^fUor,  prob- 
•My  from  the  regard  wfaieb  be  manifsated  for  lh«  mem- 
ory of  his  father;  though,  arcordins  to  some  authori- 
ues,  be  destroyed  him  by  poison.  He  began  bis  reign 
witb  aciii  of  the  gtaateat  emehy*  and  he  successively 
aachficed  tohitaTance  his  own  mother,  his  wife,  his 
atster,  and  hia  Vrather.  lie  received,  lo  dcnsion,  the 
name  of  TypltMi.  frotn  bia  evil  morals,  and  that  of 
GalluM,  because  be  appeared  in  th«  atieeto  of  Alex- 
andrea  wttb  all  tba  gaaturea  of  the  prieau  of  Cybele. 
In  the  midst  uf  his  ))leaMu«*  Philo}»at(^r  was  called  to 
war  ttgaitivt  Antiocbus,  king  uf  6yna,  and  at  ibfi  bead 
of  a  powerful  army  he  soon  invvled  his  aneaojr'a  ter- 
ritories, and  Hiiylit  have  added  ibe  kipgdom  of  Syria  to 
Egypt  if  ite  )tad  made  a  prudent  use  oi  the  victories 
which  attended  his  arms.  In  the  lattet  part  of  bis 
nign,  tbe  Homana,  whom  a  dangenMia  war  with  Car- 
thage had  weakened,  hot,  at  the  aame  time,  roused  to 

superior  activity,  renewed,  for  jiolaicul  reasons,  ihe 
treaty  of  aliiaoce  which  bad  been  made  with  itn 
Egyptian  monareha.  Pbilopatorat  laat,  weakened  and 
enervated  hy  intemperance  and  continued  debaucliery, 
died  III  the  37th  year  of  \m  aitt^r  a  reign  ut  17 
years,  204  years  before  the  Christian  era. — V.  The 
fifth,  succeeded  his  father  Pbilopator  as  king  of  Egypt, 
though  only  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age.  During  the 
years  of  his  minority  he  was  under  the  protection  of 
Soaiciua  and  of  Ariatomenes,  by  whoae  prudent  ad- 
minittiation  Antiochoa  waa  diapoeseaaed  of  the  prov- 
incis  of  Calosyria  arid  Palrs-tinc,  which  be  had  con- 
(^uercd  in  war.  The  Komans  also  renewed  their  al- 
liance with  him  after  their  victories  over  Hannibal, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  wnr  This 
flattering  embassy  induced  Anstuaii^ntji  lo  oifer  trie 
tun  of  the  patronage  of  the  young  monarch  to  the 
Romans ;  but  the  regent  was  confirmed  in  his  honour- 
able office,  and,  by  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
tbe  people  uf  Achaia,  he  convinced  the  Egyptiana  that 
ho  waa  qaaiified  to  wield  tbe  aceptra  aod  to  govern 
die  nation.    But,  now  that  Ptolemy  had  reached  faia 

14tli  yt«r,  accordii.^  to    ihc   law:^  and  rnstoins  of 
£|{;ypt,  tbe  years  ol  his  minority  had  expired.    He  rc-  j 
eoived  the  anmame  of  Epiphuwt,  or  wuttrimt,  and  I 
was  crowned  rit  Alexacdrea  Ailh  the  greate^^t  solcm-  , 
nity,  and  iha  faithlul  Ari»loEi(eiics  reaigned  into  Ins 
bands  an  empire  winch  he  had  governed  witb  honour » 
to  himself  and  with  credit  to  his  sovi  reiirn  Vonni: 
Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  delivered  from  tlie  shackles  uf 
a  superior,  than  he  betrayed  the  same  vices  which  had 
characterized  his  father.   The  couoaala  of  Aitatome- 
oea  wore  despised,  and  the  mintater,  who  for  ten  yeara 
had  governed  the  kingdom  with  c<)uity  and  modera- 
tion, was  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign, 
who  abhorred  him  for  the  salutary  advioo  which  nia 
pwn  vii  ions  incliuat'on»  did  not  permit  bim  to  fnllnv 
Hia  cfuiiltica  raised  seditiona  among  hia  aabjecla,  but  i 


these  were  twice  qoelled  by  the  prudence  r.d  tttc 
moderation  of  one  Polycratc.*,  ilie  niwsi  i*iiii,'ul  « in 
corrupt  ministers.    In  the  roidtt  of  his  extnTtgttei^ 
Epipbancs  did  not  foreet  bis  alliince  with  the  Roffiua. 
Above  all  others,  he  showed  himself  eagtr  to  euliir*;* 
friendship  with  a  nation  from  whom  be  could  dcriTe  lo 
many  advantagea,  and  doling  tbetr  war  agvMt  Antio- 
choa  he  offered  to  aaaiat  them  with 
monarch  whose  danphter,  Cleopatra,  Lc  hid  riin.ed, 
but  whom  he  bated  on  account  of  tbe  sediuo&i  k  bid 
raised  in  the  very  heart  of  Egypt.  After  ittip  of  M 
years,  Ptolemy  was  poisoned,  180  years  betort  Cbnit, 
by  bis  ministers,  whom  he  had  threaiened  to  rob  si 
their  possessions  to  carry  on  a  war  sgainst  Srleuco, 
king  of  Syria. — VI.  The  sixth,  succeeded  h'li 
Epipbanes  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  receive;  u 
surname  of  Philuvnlor,  probably  by  intiphiMW,  u 
account  of  hia  hatred  against  bia  mother  QMyMn. 
He  waa  in  the  aixth  yaar  of  hia  af|a  when  btweeaM 
tbe  throne,  and  during  h.s  minority  '.!ic  kirgoomiru 
governed  by  bis  mother,  and  at  her  (ietih     a  <«• 
nneh,  who  was  one  of  his  favourites.  He  umb  wit 
agtiinst  Antiochus  Epipbsnc.x.  king  of  9v:\i.  hirtfor 
er  the  provinces  of  Palesiiuc  at^  Cirtosjtu.  wturii 
were  put  of  tho  Egyptain  dominions,  sod,  after  am- 
al  successes,  be  fell  into  the  bands  of  his  entaqf,  «ln 
detained  him  in  confinement.   Durii^  tbe  captiTitf  d 
Philometor,  the  Egyptians  raised  to  tbe  ih.t>M  hif 
youngor  brother  Pu>lemy  £ueig»te».  or  I^}acaB,iiM 
son  of  Epipbanea ;  bat  he  wen  no  soootr  esisUiM '» 
bis  power  than  .^nliochus  inrned  h'.<  arraa  igiaisJ 
Egypt,  drove  out  the  usurper,  and  restored  PbiloiDetoi 
to  all  bia  rigbta  and  privileges  aa  king  of  Egrpi  Tb 
artful  Iiehaviour  of  Antiochus  was  soon  roit;prt>ri-"< 
by  Philometor;  and  when  be  saw  liut  I'tLsi-a.  :if 
key  of  Egypt,  bad  remainetl  in  the  hands  of  hii  Syriir 
ally,  he  recalled  bis  brother  Physcoo,  aui  nadt  Iv 
partner  on  the  throne,  and  concerted  wilkhm  ImrM 
repel  their  common  enemy.    This  union  of  mttre»t  in 
the  two  royal  brothers  incensed  Antiocins:  ba  co- 
*ered  Egypt  witb  a  targe  arrrty.hvttbeRoaiiMciM^ 
€<1  bis  progress  and  o!)liged  him  to  retire.  Nosoosw 
were  ihcy  delivered  from  the  impending  war.iLisFy- 
omeioi  and  Phyaeon,  whom  the  fear  of  dtapi  W 
united,  bv^ran  with  mutual  jealousy  to  cpfo«f  oA 
other's  view*.    Physcon  was  at  last  batisit-  iff  u* 
superior  powci  of  bis  brother,  and,  as  be  couW  find  no 
support  in  Egypt,  he  immediately  repurcd  to  Row. 
To  excite  more  eflt>!tually  the  compassioo  of  tk*B» 
mans,  and  (o  ^ain  ttir-ir  assistance,  he  appcutd  m 
the  meanest  dress,  and  look  hia  raaideoce  u)  iIk  aioai 
obscure  corner  of  the  city.   Re  neoived  so  uriiaM 
from  tlie  senate,  and  the  Romans  settled  the  6i»piiH 
bt;iweeii  the  two  royal  brothers  by  making  ^ 
dependent  of  one  another^  and  gtviug  the  ^vtm- 
mtnl  of  Libya  and  Cyreno  to  Physcon,  »uIcob&i» 
mg  Philometor  in  tbe  possession  of  Egrfii  aai  4» 
island  of  Cyprus.     These  terms  of  accooimodiUflii 
wer«  gladly  accepted ;  but  Phyacon  soon  darned 
the  dominion  of  Cyprus,  and  in  this  ha  t»s  ^ 
ported  by  tlic  Romans,  who  wiMud  to  »ggmi« 
themaeivea  by  tbe  diminution  of  the  £g>ptiiD  p<«- 
or.   Philometor  refuaasd  to  give  up  the  wiarxl  of  Cv 
firus,  and,  to  call  away  bif  brolbe.-^'s  attention,  be 
mentcd  the  seeds  of  robcllion  in  Cyrene.  Bet  the 
deaili  of  I'hiloineiort  145  yeara  before  tbe  Chtua 
era,  kit  rii\  scon  master  of  E^'pt  and  all  the  dtpeod* 
ant  |irovu,cL¥. — VII.  The  sevnitli  Ptolemy, awmst^ 
I'hysn  n  on  account  of  an  abdominal  protubctar.ce, 

produced  by  hia  mtemperaie  habita  (nuii  Ph}K<tt^ 
aecended  the  throne  of  Egypt  after  the  deith  rf  bh 

brother  Philometor;  and,  as  he  had  reigned  for  «roe 
time  conjointly  with  bim  (vtd.  Piolemams  YI.),&8 
aneeeaaion  was  approved,  though  the  wife  and  tbcM 

nf  :ho  deceased  monarch  laid  claini?  to  ffjf  crowi 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claims  by  tbe  'er* 
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md  it  was  at  laat  agreed  that  Phjrscon  should  marry  the 

queen,  and  that  her  son  should  succeed  on  the  tlironc 
4t  his  death.   The  nuptials  were  according!/  cele> 
iMtad,  tnit  on  that  very  day  the  tyrant  iiiitni«rM  Cle> 
opatra's  son  in  licr  arms.    He  ordered  himself  to  be 
called  Euergeits,  but  the  Alexandreans  refused  to  do 
it,  ind  stigmatized  him  with  the  appellation  of  Kaker- 
frtfir.  or  KrU  'inn,  a  surname  which  he  deser^'cd  by 
kts  ivranny  aiid  oppression.    A  series  of  barbarities 
rendered  him  odious ;  but,  as  no  one  attempted  to  rid 
i^ffjrpt  of  bei  tyrant,  the  Alexandreans  abandoned  their 
fatoitBtJons,  and  fled  from  a  place  which  continually 
streamed  with  the  blood  of  their  inas>acred  f^Ilovv- 
citizens.    If  their  migration  proved  fatal  to  the  com- 
HMVM  Mid  prosperity  m  AlMandvea,  it  was  of  the  most 
eit«ential  service  to  the  cotintries  where  thrytrHted; 
and  the  numbers  of  Egyptians  that  soujht  a  sate  asy- 
hm  in  Greece  end  Asia,  introduced  among  tiie  inhsb- 
itaAt^  of  those  countries  the  differe.it  professions  that 
were  practised  with  success  in  tfic  capita!  of  Kgvpt. 
Physcon  endeavoured  to  repeople  the  city  i!  ich  his 
croel^  bad  Uld  deeolate  j  but  the  f««i  of  sbaring  the 
fee  or  it«  former  inbaHitanto  prevafled  man  than  the 
promise  of  riches,  rights,  and  ir«munitics.    The  king, 
at  last,  disgusted  wilb  Cleonicra,  repudiated  her,  ai^ 
oarried  her  daughter  by  Phiiometor,  called  alto  Cleo* 
patra.    He  !^t!?I  continued  to  exercise  the  greatest  cru- 
elly opon  bis  subjects;  but  the  prudence  and  vigilance 
of  hia  ministers  kept  (he  people  in  tranquillity,  till  all 
Egypt  revolted  when  the  king  had  baaelj  mnfdered  all 
the'  young  men  of  Alexandrea.   Withont  fnends  or 
support  in  Egypt,  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  C!ci>palra, 
the  divorced  tjoeen,  ascended  the  throne.    Id  bis  ban* 
iahmeBi  Pliyeeon  dreaded  test  tiw  Alexandreaneeheold 
ilso  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son,  by  his  sis- 
ter Ckopatra,  who  was  the  governor  of  Cyrcne  ;  and 
■Mtor  these  apprehensions  he  sent  for  the  young 
p-incr,  called  Memphitis,  to  Cyprus,  and  murdered  him 
soon  as  he  reached  the  shore.    To  make  the  bar- 
barity more  complete,  ho  sent  the  limbs  of  Mem|)hitis 
lo  Cleopatra,  and  they  were  received  ae  the  qoeen  waa 
t^oing  to  eeMwate  her  biitbday.  Soon  after  this  he 
vaijH  Egypt  with  an  army,  and  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Cleopatra,  who,  being  left  without 
frianda  or  aasntance,  fled  to  Iwr  eldeet  daughter  Cleo- 
patra, who  hud  married  Demetrins,  kinj^  of  Syria, 
Ihts  decisive  hlaw  restored  Physcon  to  his  throne, 
where  be  continued  to  reign  for  some  time,  bated  by 
bis  subjects  and  feared  by  his  enemies.    He  died  at 
Akxandrea  in  the  67ih  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
?f  29  ycsrs,  about  116  years  before  Christ.  This 
pnnce,  notwitbaunding  bis  cruel  disposition,  waa  a 
loTor  of  leanring,  and  received  from  some  the  appeHa- 
Ijon  nf  I'hUotii^isf.   .\ri<(t,'irrhns  was  his  preceptor,  and 
ae  IS  said  also  to  have  made  important  additions  to  the 
Alenndiean  library,  as  well  in  original  manosertpts 
a*  in  copies. — Vllf.  The  eighth,  surnarncd  Sot»r  ll  , 
succeeded  his  father  Physcon  as  king  of  Egypt.  He 
had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  bis  mother 
Cleopatra,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  him,  expelled 
hinti  to  Cyprus,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
bi«  brother  Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite  son 
Socer,  beniabed  from  EgysA,  became  king  of  Cyprus ; 
and  aooA  after  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  targe  army, 
:o  iiiske  war  a^?ainst  Alexander  Janna'us,  kinjr  of  Ju- 
daea, ibrouflh  whoso  assistance  and  intrigue  he  had 
been  •spelled  by  Cleopatra.   The  Jewm  monarch 
was  coTiqnercd,  and  60,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the 
&eld  of  bsitle.    Soter,  after  he  had  exercised  the 
groateot  efwlty  upon  the  Jewa,  and  made  vain  at- 
tempts TO  recover  the  kinedom  of  Egypt,  retired  to 
Cyprus  iiU  the  death  of  his  brother  Alexander  re- 
atored  him  to  his  native  doInlIllon^^     Some  of  the  cil- 
tea  of  Egypt  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  aov- 
«s«ign.  and  Thebes,  for  it*  obatinaey,  was  elosely  be 
aiamiil  for  tkne  aoeeeaoiw  ym^  and  lima  a  ^ 


and  populous  city  rt  waa  redueed  to  rains.   In  the 

latter  part  of  his  .'eii,'n  Soter  was  called  upon  to  assist 
the  Romans  with  a  navy  for  the  conquest  of  Athena  ; 
bat  Loeatliis,  who  had  been  aent  le  obiaio  the  wanted 
aupply,  though  received  with  kingly  honouri^,  was  dis- 
missed with  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers,  and 
the  tnoiiareh  refused  to  part  with  troops  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  king 
doin    Soter  died  81  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
after  a  rcign  of  36  years  since  the  death  of  his  fatlier 
Phyacon,  eleven  of  wb^ch  be  had  passed  with  his 
motlier  Cleopatra  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  eighteen  in 
Cyprus,  and  seven  after  his  mother's  death  This 
monarch  is  somettraea  called  Lalhyruf,  from  an  ez> 
creacence  like  a  vetch  (XiBvpoc)  on  hia  nose.— IX. 
The  ninth,  called  also  Alexander  Ptolemy  i.,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  m  pref* 
erenco  to  his  brother,  and  conjointly  with  her.  Cleo> 
patra  expelled,  but  afterward  recalled  him  ;  and  Alex- 
ander, to  prevent  being  ex^ielled  a  second  time,  put 
her  to  death  ;  for  which  unnatural  action  he  was  him- 
self murdered  by  one  of  hia  subjects. — X.  The  tenth, 
or  Alexander  Iholemy  II ,  waa  eon  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  educated  in  the  inland  of  Cos,  and,  having  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  Mithradalett,  escaped  subse 
qoently  to  i^yila.    He  was  murdered  by  his  own  sub- 
jects— XI  The  eleventh,  or  Alexander  Ptolemy  III., 
was  king  of  Egypt  after  his  brother  Alexander,  the  laat 
mentioned.    After  a  peaceful  rei^^n  he  wat  banished 
by  hia  sobjecta,  and  died  at  Tyre  B.C.  65,  leaving 
hia  kingdom  to  the  Romans — a II.  The  twelfth,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Soirr  II  ,  nscrndrd  the  throne  of 
Egypt  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III.    He  received 
the  amname  of  Autetetj  from  the  aktll  with  which  he 
played  upon  the  flute.    Beside',  however,  thi^  deri- 
sory  lulc,  he  had  the  surnames  of  Phdopator,  Phila- 
delphus,  and  Neodionysus  {ihe  New  Bacchus  or  Osiria, 
these  deities  beinr;  often  confounded  by  the  Greeks) 
His  rise  showed  great  marku  of  prudence  and  circum- 
spection ;  arid  as  his  preHercs«or,  by  his  will,  had  left 
the  kingdom  of  Egyp*         Romans,  Auleies  knew 
that  he  eoold  not  oe  ffrmlr  established  on  hia  throne 
without  the  approbation  of  tne  Roman  senate.    lie  was 
successful  in  bis  apphcatioint ;  and  Cesar,  who  was 
then  consal  aad  in  want  of  money,  established  his 
succession,  snd  granted  him  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans, afier  be  had  received  a  very  large  aum.  But 
these  msasurea  rendered  the  monarch  onpopolar  at 
home ;  and,  when  ho  had  suflfered  the  Romarrs  quietly 
to  tak«  possession  of  Cyprus,  the  Egyptians  revolted, 
and  Auktes  was  obhperl  lo  (Iv  from  nis  kinifdom,  and 
aeok  prolectiou  arooDS  the  most  powerful  of  bis  allies. 
His  eomplainta  were  neard  at  Rome  at  first  with  in* 
difference  ;  and  the  murder  of  a  hundred  noblemen  of 
Alexandrea,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  aent  to  jualify 
(heir  proeeedings  before  the  Roman  senate,  rendered 
him  unpopular  and  suspected.     Pnmpry,  however, 
aupported  his  cause,  and  the  senators  dicrctd  to  re- 
establish Auletes  on  his  throne  ;  but.  as  they  proceeded 
slowly  in  the  execution  of  their  plans,  the  monarch 
retired  from  Rome  to  Ephesus,  where  he  lay  conceal- 
ed for  some  time  in  ihe  temple  of  Diana     During  his 
absence  from  Alexandrea,  bis  daushter  Berenice  bad 
made  heteelf  absolote,  and  eataUislied  betself  on  the 
throne  by  a  marriage  with  Archelaus,  a  priest  of  Bel- 
lona'a  temple  at  Comana  ;  but  she  was  »;oon  driven 
from  Egypt,  when  Gabinius,  at  the  bead  of  a  Roman 
armv,  npproarhed  to  replace  Auletes  on  hif  throne. 
Auleies  was  no  sooner  restored  to  power  than  he  sac- 
rificed to  his  ambition  his  daughter  Berctiice.  and  be> 
hated  with  the  greatest  ingtatitode  and  perfidy  to  Ra- 
birins,  a  Roman  who  Nd  snpplied  hfm  with  money 
when  expelled  from  his  kingdom.    A  1  'i^  died  four 
yeara  aAer  hia  reatoratioo,  about  61  years  before  the 
Chriatlao  aia.  He  left  two  aona  and  two  daofhtan^ 
and  by  hk  will  atdtiad  tba  iM  «i  hia  sons  to  i 
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tbe  elder  of  hia  daughlera,  nnd  to  aaceod  with  her  the 
VACftot  ibroiic.    A«  these  childreu  weie  youiig,  the 
iyiog  mooirch  recornmeDded  ihm  to  the  protection 
and  paternal  rare  of  the  RoOMQS ;  vti  accordingly 
Poiupc)'  the  GidAi  waa  appointed  by  the  annate  to  be 
their  patron  und  tbcir  guardian     Their  reign  waa  «8 
tarbuieDt  m  tb»t  of  tbetr  predeceatora,  ai^  it  ia  re* 
narkable  for  no  vnconniioa  «ve»t« ;  onl^  we  vmj  ob- 
aorvo  that  iho  young  queen  was  the  Cleopatra  who 
aooa  after  btcanus  so  celebrated. — XIII.  The  thir- 
toenth,  laeendecl  tlw  throne  of  Egypt  conjointly  with 
hia  siater  Clcn;  itra,  whom  he  had  married  acron^iiiij  to 
the  directions  >if  his  father  Aulelcs.    {Vid.  Ckopaira 
VII.)— XIV    Apion,  king  of  Cyrene,  was  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Ptolemy  Phyacon.  After  aieignof  twentj 
years  he  died ;  and,  aa  ho  bad  no  children,  ne  made  the 
Romana  heirs  of  hia  duminiona.    The  Romans  pre- 
eented  hie  eutijecU  with  their  independence. — XV. 
Geraanm,  «  eoo  of  Ptolemj  Soter  oy  Eurydice,  the 
dau;^lucr  of  Anlipatcr.    Unable  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  Ccrauous  fled  to  the  court  of  Selca- 
cae,  where  be  wee  loeeiTed  with  friendly  marka  of  at- 
tcntiotj,    Seleucus  %V3S  then  king  nf  N!:'rr  I  n,:*,  an 
empire  which  be  had  lately  ikcquirtd  tiy  ine  lie^th  of 
LjretilMchae  in'a  Initio  in  Phrygia ;  bat  hia  reign  waa 
abort ;  and  Crraunus  perfidioiuly  murdered  him,  and 
aacended  his  throne  MO  B.C.    The  murderer,  bow- 
ever,  could  not  be  firmly  eatabliahed  \n  Macedonia  as 
long  M  Amnoe  the  widow,  and  the  children  of  Lyaim* 
echtie,  were  alive,  and  entitled  to  claim  hia  kingdom 
a.1  the  lawful  po.s^cssioii  of  their  father.    To  remove 
tbtae  obstaclea,  Ceratinua  made  offera  of  marriage  to 
Affiaooe,  who  was  Ua  own  aieier.   The  queen  at  tlrst 
refused,  but  the  protpstationp  and  f.oIemn  promiaea  of 
tbe  uaurper  at  last  prevailed  upon  her  to  cooseat. 
The  naptMla,  however,  were  no  eoonercoMiBted  than 
Ceraunua  murdered  the  two  young  princes,  and  con- 
firmed hia  uaurpatioa  by  rapine  and  cruelty.    But  now 
three  powerful  prmccs  dauncd  the  kirif^'dom  of  Mace- 
donia aa  their  own :  Aotiocbua,  the  aoa  of  Seleucus  ; 
Antigonaa,  tbe  eon  of  Deraetrtoe ;  and  Pyrrhoa,  the 
king  of  Epirua.    Theae  enemies,  however,  were  soon 
removed  ;  Coraunna  conquered  Antigonua  in  the  held 
of  battle,  and  atopped  the  hoMlltties  of  hia  two  other 
rivala  by  promises  and  money.    TTc  dwl  not  !nn^'  r^'- 
main  inactive,  a  barbarian  army  of  GauU  cUuned  a 
tribute  from  him,  and  tbe  monarch  immediately  march- 
ed to  meet  them  in  the  field.  Tbe  battle  waa  )iaug  and 
Moody.   The  Bfaeedontane  might  have  obtained  the 
iictnrv  if  Heraunua  had  shown  more  prudernjc.  He 
waa  thrown  down  from  his  ehwhant,  and  taken  priaon- 
•r  by  the  enemy,  who  immeaiately  tore  his  body  to 
pieces     Ptolemy  bad  been  king  of  Macedonia  only 
eighteen  loontha.    ( Jutttn,  34,  ikc.  —  Pautatu,  10, 
10. — XVI.  An  illegitimate  aon  of  Ptolemy  Solorll., 
or  r.athyrus,  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which  hc  was  tyran- 
nically dispossessed  by  the  Ilomana.    Calo  was  at  the 
keadof  the  forces  which  were  sent  against  Ptolemy  by 
Iho  ionate,  and  the  Roman  geDoraf  piopoeed  to  the 
nonarch  to  retire  from  the  throne,  andTto  pess  the  rest 
of  his  dav.*!  in  the  obscure  office  of  Iiitili-priesi  in  the 
iemple  of  Venus  at  Paphos.    This  offer  waa  rejected 
with  the  indignation  which  it  merited,  atd  the  monarch 
poisoned  himse  lf  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
trea^iirei  foiutd  m  the  island  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £1,866,9180  atertinj;.  which  were  earned 
to  Rome  by  the  conqurrors — XVII.  A  son  uf  Pyr- 
rhua,  king  of  Epirus,  by  AiUiguuc,  the  daugiucr  of 
Berenice.    Hc  was  left  governor  of  Epirus  when  Pyr- 
rtius  went  to  Italy  to  asMst  the  Tarenlines  against  Ute 
Romans,  where  he  prestded  with  ureal  prudence  and 
moderutioM.     He  was  killed,  bravely  HjiliUng,  ui  I'ne 

expedition  which  Pyrrhua  undertook  against  Spaxta 
•nd  Arffos.*— XVIIl.  Claodiua,  a  celebrated  aatron- 

fmrr,  rhronologer,  muitital  writer,  and  geographer  of 
\au<4uiiy,  bom  in  Egypt,  and  who  flouri^ied  about  tbe 
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middle  of  the  second  centiin,-  of  our  era,  tmderthe  An 
loninea.    During  tut:  uatidie  ages,  it  was  gcnmlly  im. 
poaed  that  be  had  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  the  fint 
I  tion  of  his  Alm.iges>t,  that  of  Gr^'neiij,        u  dwit. 
ciited  to  the  King  of  England  a»  the  piuduciiou  of  i 
king.    This  error  is  thought  to  have  origiiute<i  niik 
Alboaaur,  an  Arabian  of  the  ninth  c«ot«n,  «bo  was 
led  into  the  mistake  by  the  Arabia  name  of  Ute  utroo. 
'  omer  {Baihahnius),  which,  according  to  Heibelot, 
moans  in  Arabic  "  a  king  of  Egypt"  f^BtUwAen  (hir 
ent.f  $.  tp.),  just  as  the  ancient  monaidH  of  die  hid 
wera  named  Feraoun  {Pharaohs),    Ptolcmv,  low- 
ever,  'i^  styled  King  of  Alexandres  almost  twoceala* 
TKs  before  .Mbumazar,  by  laidoioa  of  SsnUe.  (Oti> 
gitum,  3,  25.) — Ano'.her  opinion,  not  less  ^cncrillj 
received,  but  probably  ju&l  aa  crroutOuA  &i  lu  for- 
mer, IS  that  wbich  makes  Ptolemy  to  have  been  boa 
at  Peluaiiun.   Suidaa  and  Eodozia  call  him  a  pbilow- 
pber  of  Alexandraa ;  hot  it  has  been  said  that  thn 
appellaUon  has  only  *oecn  given  him  on  account  of  iui 
long  sojourn  in  the  Cftpital  of  Egypt.   No  ucicot 
writer  makaa  incniion  of  his  native  cointrr,  ihoogh 
many  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  iriri.'IiiUL:  of  hia 
works,  aad  also  the  pr-ulcd  c-daioua  of  tiie*«  \«mooi, 
atyle  him  Pheludiensis,  vhich  many  reganl  ukc» 
ruplion  for  Pelusiinsit.     Raidel  (Commr:.!  in  C 
Plol.  Gcogr.,  Nerimb.,  1737, 4to,  p.  3)  ciltjs  UiC  .Uih 
scholiast  ou  the  Telrabibloa,  Ayi-i^-Bc^jiajmaand 
ifo/y,  to  prove  that  Peluaium  was  the  cativt  nisGa 
our  astronomer.    Bottmann,  on  the  etherluM^fiviia 
the   i;  ition  of  Raidel  to  be  false.    Hilv,  o:  his  tnu- 
lator,  makes  no  meolion  whatever  of  itc  Mtt7e  piict 
of  Ptolemy ;  he  only  caUt  thia  writer  (d-FthJk{Pi^ 
!udianus),  from  the  surname  wliich  the  Arabs  hiu 
given  him.    It  is  true,  lu  a  biography  or  ^ithce 
at  tiic  head  of  a  LAtin  version  of  the  Alma^cx,  oude 
from  the  Arabic,  we  read  the  foUowing :  "Hu  tmm 
orha  et  eimeatuM  fmt  m  jUettnirta  tiSjon,  uttt 
JE^ypti.    Hujut  tamen  propago  dc  terra  S<m,tl  it 
prottncia  qua  dicitur  PkeulwUa."    This  abcord  pat- 
sage ,  however,  wfaieh  doea  not  oven  say  that  Piolemt 
was  born  out  of  .Mexandrea,  proves  notlii:j^-  c'.>f  but 
the  dcaire  of  the  Arab  traublatur  to  repre^nt  IM  u- 
tronomer  aa  the  dc-.scendant  of  an  Arabian  or  a  Sjiiia 
(</'•  (rrra  Scm. — ^[usruJn  drr  Ahcrlhums.,  H'lMfii- 
schajl,  vol  2,  p.  '1G3,  scqq.). — Tbeodoma  MelitewoU 
atatea  that  Ptolemy  waa  bom  at  PtolMoaia,  or  HenL6- 
ion.  in  the  Thebaid,  and  that  he  waa  conttnyanij 
with  Antoninus  Pius.    This  writer  does  imK,  it  n  liH 
cite  his  aiuboritv  ,  yet  nothing  prevents  our  aimittinj 
the  accuracy  of  his  atateatcntt  derived,  no  dwU,  ton 
some  ancient  writer,  poirided  we eanieeaoctleHeilh 
the  surname  Al  FduJi,  which  the  Arabian?  bare jriw 
to  Ptolemy.    This  surname  has  only  thus  far 
found  in  tbe  Latin  tralisbtions  .  in  tbe  Arabic  books 
Ptok-my  is  bomctimea  named  liijJhalmiM,  j.'  Kdvdi 
{Abuipftara^n  Hist.,  p.  73,  1.  6  ;  p  105,  i.3.  f*.  123, 
I.  antep. — Coairt,  liiblwth.  Ana^.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  348- 
— ifamoirce  mr  VEgyvU^  p.  389,  wbenaacxuactii 
given  from  Mdenuehid  el  Bakin^  who  eatts  ftskoy 
liarlhct!rii\j(iuji  i-l  QloUiiu).     Kahuli  is  eiprt.'ucd  by 
Claudius  m  tl^  LaUn  versioDs.  Tbe  change  S:m  Kt- 
bidi  to  fWiidi  ia  extremely  aimfdo,  alnce  in  Arabic  ibe 
letter  K  is  distinguished  from  F  only  by  an  iddiuoail 
fjomi.    Tiui.s  Phcludmim»  ia  merely  corrupted  fnw 
f'iauihus.  atid  Ought  not  to  be  rendered  by  Pdusiem 
Thus,  too.  llalhalinlus  al  Kalmli  is  oiiW  BQ  Svat 
version  of  WruAtjia'mg  <j  K/.oi  Jiof,  as  Suidss  •n'** 
the  name,  the  prgenomcn  being  mistaken  by  the.^rsbi- 
so  translaton  for  an  appellative. — Another 
more  importance*  is  to  ascertain  the  pisce  w1iaaM> 
cmy  made  his  ob^•i'rvalioIls,  because  on  this  depends ll* 
deorae  of  prccisioo  of  which  his  observauons  od  Uu- 
tnde  were  auaceptiblo.  The  astrooemer  states  pad- 
tively  that  he  made  these  obscrvat'Oi.s  under  the  par- 
allei  of  Alexandreai  while,  on  the  other  band,  uin< 
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exists  a  v.hc  'tm  of  OWmpiodorus  (m  Pfiad  ,  Plat. — 
BamiUmni,  Ttttmonia  de  Ptolemao,  p.  30&)t  whkb  io- 
fetna  oa  that  Ptolemy  passed  40  yean  of  hia  lifo  iv 

rrrepot^  tov  Kavu6r>v  (•'  tn  the  wmsf  of  Canohus"), 
accupied  with  astronomical  obtservations,  and  that  he 
lilaccd  coloinns  there  on  which  he  caused  to  be  cut  the 
throrrms  of  wliirli  he  had  been  the  author.  An  in- 
Krijjiiou  has  come  down  to  us  which  illustrates  tins 
mnarkof  Olympiodorus:  QtO  'LuTrjpt  K^aviio^  Uto?.- 
t/u^of  dpXUf  Kai  vrrodtatti  fiadrjuariK^,  k,  t.  X., 
^*  Claudius  Ptolemy  dedicaltt  to  the  God,  the  Preferttr, 
hii  mathfrnatiral  jninnytcs  nnd  tli^scf,"  ^c.  CoriiSi- 
aiug  ihia  dedication  wUb  ibo  achoUum  ol' Olyropiodorua, 
dio  AbM  Hatma  atatea,  thai  he  would  be  tnetined  to 
bcUf  vc  the  tlpity  aHiided  to  in  the  inscription  to  br  Ca- 
nobus,  It  the  iti»criplion  did  not  expressly  declare,  f^r- 
tbef  on,  that  the  monument  containing  it  was  placed 
m  the  city  of  Canobus  {tv  Kavu6'j),  vtu  e  he  infers 
that  the  protecting  deity  is  Serapis,  and  in^t  riolciny 
made  his  observaiioftf  in  the  side-buildings  connected 
witli  the  temple  of  this  god.  He  thinks  that  this  posi- 
tion is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  passage  in  which 
Pioti  iny  informs  tliat  he  made  ihcrn  under  the  par- 
allel of  Alexandrea ;  for,  according  to  Halma,  the  ctty 
of  Atezandrea  waa  mdually  extended  to  Canopus, 
which  became  a  kind  of  suburbs  to  it,  so  that  Ptole- 
my,  though  residing  at  Canopus,  may  nevcriheieirs  be 
ind  lo  have  observed  at  Alenmdrea,  or  that,  obserr- 
■ng  at  Csnoptit.  he  hsfi  r.o  nred  of  reducing  his  oh- 
»«niaiions  ly  the  parallel  of  Alexandrea,  by  reason  of 
ih©  infling  difference  of  latitude.  A  difficulty  here 
prments  itself,  of  which  the  Abb^  Halma  ia  aware,  and 
which  be  proposes  to  remedy  b^  an  alteration  of  the 
text.  If  rtolcmy  had  made  his  obserrations  in  the 
traapte  of  Serapis  at  Canopna,  Oljrmptodoros,  in  place 
of  aaying  h  irrepoic  To9  ft«vMoo,       the  iwn^s  of 

(the  fcmpin  of)  Cunobus,'^  woM  have  had  ii<  zrrpnir 
r^f  KoKw6uv,  "M*  side-butUtngs  o/ (the  city  of)  Ca- 
Mifctf."  Halma  therefore  profwses  to  substitute  the 
latcer  reading  for  Uic  former,  or  else  to  regard  Cannhus 
as  the  nme  divmity  with  Serapis,  and  to  suppose  that 
Ptolemy  ohsprved  in  the  temple  of  Canobus  at  Cano- 
paa.  This  roaaoning  of  Halma's  has  been  aitaokcsd 
\tf  LetronnOt  and  ably  refuted.  The  latter  shows, 
that  Canopus,  ^itnite  at  the  distance  of  120  stsdia,  or 
mum  than  two  and  a  hali  }{ea:.'raphical  miles,  northeast 
of  Alexandrea.  never  made  part  of  that  capital,  since 
there  werf  srvt  r^t  places,  such  as  Nicopolis  and  Ta- 
posins  Parva,  bttwcen  the  two  cities  ;  that,  conse- 
^rntly,  the  Serapeum.  in  which  Ptolemy  observed, 
coold  not  have  belonged  to  Csnopoa ;  and,  flnaltjr,  that 
Ptolemy  knew  the  dlmrenee  in  latitode  between  Ca- 
riopii"  and  .Meiandrca,  and  could  not  confound  them 
together  in  one  point.  It  is  more  probable,  aa  Lelrtmne 
remarfca  {Jimnul  ieg  Smnu,  1818,  p.  tOS),  that 
nivtriT  'Ovlorus  was  mistuken  as  to  the  p!ace  where 
Ptolemy  observed.  Il  i!«  aTr  rtaim  d  limt  there  was  a 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Canopi:<>  as  well  as  at  Alexan- 
dres. {Strabo,  801  )  Olympiodorus.  therefore,  must 
have  snpposcd  that  the  word  Serapeum,  in  the  author 
from  wliorn  he  copied  his  remark,  belonged  exclusive- 
ly to  the  first  of  these  cities,  when  it  referred,  iti  fact, 
in  this  partienhr  instance,  to  Alexandrea  the  capital. 
'Pie  error  of  DIvinpiodonK,  moreover,  is  the  easier  to 

b)  expUmed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Serapeum 
«l  Canopus  haTinjg  become  at  one  time  a  eelcbraled 

seat  of  the  New- Pl.iMtii'.t-*,  p'ld  h.ivinrr  ncqntrcd  great 
disunction  on  this  account  among  the  last  apostles  of 
paganiam.  A  coromaniator  on  Plato,  therefore,  ^  o  <  >  I  d 
h*'  very  ready  to  supjKise  that  this  last  asylum  of  true 
hgut.  as  ho  believed  it.  was  the  place  where  the  great 
l^lemy  also  made  his  observations  and  discoveries. 
— "yS'e  will  now  proceed  to  the  works  of  this  diatin* 
guished  writer.  1.  Mf^ilXi;  Xivra^if  {"Great  Con- 
stmeti^rj"),  in  thirteen  bonk*  Th^s  work  conl.iin»  all 
tbe  asuonomical  obeervaiion»  of  the  ancifettts,  4wh  as 


tho-«c  of  AriMtyllus,  Timochares,  Meton,  Euctemoa. 
and,  above  all,  of  Uipparchus.  After  the  examfdo  oi 
all  his  prvdeeeaams,  excepting  Aristarehos,  Ptolraij 

regards  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  (he  Hntvfr>e,  and 
makes  the  stars  to  revolve  around  it.  Thin  ayatem 
was  that  of  all  socceeding  astronomers  until  the  daya 
of  Copernicus.  Ptolcmv  is  the  inventor  of  epicvc  ts, 
as  they  are  called,  an  erroneous  but  ingenious  system, 
and  the  only  one  that  can  explain  tho  irregular  revolll* 
tions  of  the  planets,  if  wc  deny  the  sun  to  be  the  cen- 
tre of  our  system.  Ho  inserted  into  his  work,  with 
additions,  the  catalogue  of  the  stars  made  by  Hippar* 
chus :  the  list,  however,  contains  only  1022  stars,  di- 
irided  into  48  eataeterisms.  He  corrected  the  theory  of 
the  Inn.nr  revolutions,  by  dctcrmininix  the  equation  in 
the  mean  distances  between  the  new  and  full  moon  ;  he 
redoced  to  a  more  regular  system  the  parallix  of  the 
moon,  though  he  has,  in  fact,  traced  it  loo  largo  ;  ho  de- 
termined that  of  the  sun  by  the  size  of  the  shadow 
which  the  earth  casts  on  tlio  moon  in  eclipses;  holauglit 
the  mode  of  finding  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  and  of 
calculating  lunar  and  solar  eclipses.  "  Ptolemy,"  says 
Delarnhrc,  "  wns  not,  indeed,  a  great  a.stroiioiner,  since 
he  observed  nothii^,  or,  rather,  ha«  transmitted  to  t»  no 
obserration  on  which  we  can  rely  with  the  Icaat  eonfi* 
dence ;  but  he  was  a  learned  and  laborious  man,  and  a 
distinguished  mathematician.  He  has  collected  to> 
gcthcr  into  one  body  all  the  learning  that  lay  scatter- 
ed in  the  separate  works  of  his  prrrlrfessors  ;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  liui  he 
might  have  been  more  aobcr  in  his  details,  and  more 
eommooicativo  respecting  cenain  obaervaiioos  which 
are  now  lost  to  us  for  ever."  The  same  modem 
writer,  after  cotnplaiiiiiif;  of  tlio  little  reliance  that 
can  bo  placed  on  the  calculations  of  Ptoleniv,  prais- 
es the  trigonometrical  portion  of  the  Ttrp^iSMc,  and 
the  mathematical  theory  of  eclipses;  adding,  how- 
ever, the  remark,  that  here  Ptolemy  would  seem  only 
to  have  copied  from  Hipparehuf,  who  had  resolved  all 
these  problema  before  him  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be 
borne  iti  mind,  as  a  general  remark,  that  Ptolemy 
owed  a  part  of  his  great  reputation  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  writings  o(  Hipparcbua  being  extremely 
rare,  and  havii^  been,  aoon  after  Ptolemy's  time, 
completely  lof't.  —  An  analysis  of  the  M^-fi/?;  Ivv- 
raf((-  is  given  by  Haima  in  the  preface  of  his  edition. 
This  work  of  Ptolemy's  waa  commented  upon  by 
Theon  of  Alexandrea,  Pappus,  and  .\mmontus  Of 
these  commentaries  we  have  retnauunt'  only  that  of 
Theon,  and  some  notes  of  Pappus.  We  have,  how* 
ever,  the  laboars  of  Milus  (or  Nieolaos)  Cabasilsa,  a 
mathematician  of  the  thirteenth  eentnry,  on  the  thifd 
book  The  Mfvd/.?;  -{•i-rnEir  of  Ptolcn.y  was  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  in  the  9th  century.  The  Arabians 
gave  it  the  title  of  Takrir  at  mageetlvi,  the  last  woid 
being  corrnptid  from  the  Greek  fiiyiaro^  {"the  prfa!- 
r.it"),  and  tins  title  is  intended  to  express  the  admira- 
tion with  which  the  work  bad  inspired  thrm  Froir 
the  Arabic  words  just  given  was  formed  the  appella- 
tion of  AhiaeeJ'f,  under  which  name  the  work  ia  stih 
frequently  cited  ;  for  the  knowledL'e  of  this  pro(h;c'.!on 
was  brought  into  Europe  bv  the  Arabians,  who,  du- 
ring the  middle  ages,  were  the  ade  depodtartet  of  ah 
the  sciences.  Tlie  fir-t  Arabic  translation  was  made 
about  827  A. D.,  by  Al-  Hacer-lten-Jusef  and  the  Chris- 
tian Serghte,  The  Caliph  Almamoun  himaelf  also 
lent  his  literary  aid  to  the  undertaking  The  second 
version  is  that  of  Ho7mtn  or  hhac  htn  lionatn,  a  Chris- 
tian physician,  who  had  fled  to  the  court  of  the  Ca- 
liph MotateakL  It  waa  on  these  Arabic  translatiOM 
that  a  Spanish  one  was  made  by  Ttaae-hen-9id'tX- 
Haza  Tiic  F.mjicror  Frederic  11.,  a  member  of  that 
Soabian  houae  under  which  Germany  began  lo  emerge 
from  bsibefism,  and  lo  enjoy  a  dawntng  of  national 
h'l'ite  before  any  other  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
directed  Mgiiiu*  TebuJdimu  to  turn  this  Spanish 
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«ur«iou  into,  LaiKi  Another  transUtioa  w«s  niMie 
fram  t)M  Anbie  text  into  I^im  hy  Otrard  ^  Cremo- 
na, an  iflironomer  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  estab- 
lished himself  for  some  time  at  l*oledo,  in  order  to 
learn  the  Arabic  language.  He  did  not  understand  it 
perfeciiy,  and  wm  ibarciiim  unable  to  translate  cer- 
lam  Mchnical  teroit.  wbieb  h«  waa  consetyiently  com- 
peiled  to  Ic.ivo  m  the  i>rii,'!iiiil  l<iii;;ua>,'e.  His  classical 
•ruduion  could  not  have  been  very  profound,  since  be 
waa  uoacquainied  with  Hippawbua,  ikhom  h»  every- 
where caV.s  Afjrarhir,  A^i  the  Arabic  translator  had 
«*one. — It  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  a 
manuscript  of  tbe  ovlgiiul  Greek  was  discovered,  from 
which  the  astronomer,  John  Miiller,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  made  his  Latin  abridg- 
ment. About  the  same  pLnoJ,  George  of  Trebisond 
made  a  Latin  tranalatioQ  from  thia  onguial,  bat  a  veij 
ODfeithftit  one. — The  Alexaodieaiw  cdled  the  work  of 
Ptolemy  which  we  have  just  been  considering;  the 
Great  Astronomer,  Miyag  aoTpovduoc,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  anocber  collection  which  diey  called  the 
Litllt:  Astronomer,  iiiKpoQ  uarpovo/io^,  and  which  was 
cuuipu^vd  of  lue  works  of  Tbeodoaius  of  Tripoiis  ;  ibe 
Data,  Optics,  Catoptrics,  dtc  ,  of  Euclid  ;  the  works 
of  Autolycus.  Ahslarchua  of  Sainos,  Hypsicles.  &c. — 
The  best  and  most  useful  edition  of  the  Almagest  is 
thu  of  H.ilriij,  /'an*.  1813-1828,  2  vol*.  4to.  It 
coQtaina  a  new  French  venion,  and  notes  bj  Delam- 
bte.— S.  The  aeeond  work  of  Ptolemy,  as  we  have 

arniiiued  it,  is  the  WjH.xrijnn  Kca'a  tr.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  Manual  Tables  uilciKleil  fur  makers  of  al- 
manacs,  to  faeilitale  their  calculations,  and  which 
are  often  only  extracts  from  the  Alina<;est  Halma 
gave  the  edttio  princcps  of  tins  work  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  edition  of  Thcoi^s  Commentary,  which  ho 
pubhahed  in  1822.— 3.  Terpa6(6Ao(.  17  lirvra^if  fiad- 
llfiaTua)  ("  Tetrahiblus,  or  Mathematical  Sf/iUaxts"). 
Ill  four  books,  consistmi^  ot  iist rorioiiucal  (ircdictioiis. 
It  la  cotnmoDly  cited  ander  the  title  of  Quadriparlituat.  j 
Some  entice  coDaidcT  thia  work  at  unworthy  of  Piole- 1 
my,  ond  6n))|)Ositi[ious  Proclns  h.^s  marie  a  para- 
phrssti  ol  ii.  I'lie  latest  edition  is  that  of  Melancthon, 
Batd,  1533,  8 vo  — 4.  Kapnoc  Fruit''),  that  is.  ono 
baodred  astrological  propositions  collected  from  the 
works  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  usually  cited  under  the  title 
of  Centum  DicUi.  It  is  published  with  the  Quadrt- 
mnrtUutH, — 5.  4fuati(  un'Aavutv  uarepuv  KtU  owayuyij 
eiRtfipaoiwy  ("  App$4tranees  of  the  fixed  ttara,  ami  a 
cUUclion  of  the  things  indintUd  fn/  tht  m'")     This  is  a 

r iea  of  almanac*  giving  the  rising  und  setting  of 
•tare,  the  png noaiiea  of  the  principal  changes  of 
lemperattirr,  Ac  The  work  is  ii.triidtiJ  for  all  cli- 
matcK ;  uiij,  to  make  it  answer  this  cud.  and  prove 
uaeful  to  all  tho  Groeka  apraad  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  Ptolenqr  givoe  the  appearanoe  of  the  stars  for 
five  paieftels  al  once,  namely,  Syene,  Lower  Egypt. 
KIuhIcs,  tilt-  llillcspom,  and  tlu-  Pontiis  Enxinus. 
Tbc  best  edition  la  that  of  Halina,  Paris,  182U,  4lo. 
It  waa  piraeeded  by  the  edition  of  Ideler,  Berol.,  1819. 
■ — 6  rirp'i '\i(i}r,uiiaTO(  Of  the  Analtmma").  Thf 
Aiiaitoima  was  *  species  of  sundial,  and  in  this  work 
we  have  an  cxposilioii  of  (he  whole  gnomomc  theory 
of  the  Greeks. — 7  'Yn-<';^f  r/i,  t<:>v  T},nru>iin  <jf  (••  Hi/- 
potkcsis  of  the.  J'lanrlfi").  i  at*  latest  t  diliou  is  lhal 
of  Halma,  Pans,  1820,  4to — 8  *AjrAw<ijf  hri6hv€iac 
o^aipof  PhMtsphtre")  This  work  eiiate  only  in 
an  Atabie  version,  by  Moslem,  and  a  Latin  translation 
inadi-  from  tins.  It  is  a  trcatt!>e  un  what  i*  called  ste- 
reograph ic  projections.  I'bo  work  la  probably  000  of 
Hipparr  bus's.  The  latest  edition  ia  that  of  Comman* 
dirnr^,  from  the  press  of  Paulus  Manmins,  Vntr!.. 
lijoH,  'Ho. — y.  'AfifioviKu  {"  Elements  of  Harmony"), 
in  three  books.  Pioleiny  has  tho  merit  of  having  re- 
duced the  thirteen  or  tlfitcn  tones  of  the  ancients  to 
eoven.  It  is  generally  sup^iosed,  also,  that  be  dcteiuun- 
•d  tho  t(M  relatioM  of  oenato  intorvala,  end  tbua  seo- 
tl4M 


dered  the  diatonic  octave  more  coaioroabtt  to  ^ 
mony.  Sooio  Clitka,  however,  are  incliDed  lo  » 
cribe  this  improvement  ratber  to  the  New-Pviupj- 
rean  Didymus,  wltom  Ptolemj  'uu  frtqutitil)  ciu» 
cised,  though  be  ohuiutd  from  his  vntup  t  ]up 
portHMi  of  hia  own  work.  The  beat  tditioo  n  liui  ol 
Waliia,  Oxoit.,  1683,  4to.  — 10.  'Odtik^  rptiiiaTiia 
{'^  A  treatise  on  Optics'"),  cited  by  lit  liodorai  of  la- 
rissa,  and  frequently  also  by  the  Arsbiuu,  bat  bb« 
lost.  A  Latin  tranelation,  from  two  .\ii^  MSS., 
tii>Li5  in  an  unedited  state  in  tht  Ro^a!  L.':ri.-v  u 
Pans.  It  contains,  however,  ouiy  lyui  Uwks  ui  tie 
five  whieb  coo^oaod  th«  original.  In  thu  nork  M 
emy  givea  the  oxiet  complete  idea  of  attroBojiiC  rr 
fractioo  of  any  writer  down  to  the  time  of  Kt^i^t.- 
11.  Kavuv  BaaiXtuv  ("  Canon,  or  Telle,  of  Kofr^, 
a  part,  properiy,  of  the  II/w;i;(<poi  Kovwcc.  ThiiUbk 
cODtaina  nfty-five  reigns,  twenty  of  nUdt  hclocg  to 
kings  of  Babylon  subsequent  to  Ndboni^^sr,  tea  to 
kings  ol  Persia,  thirteen  lo  lungs  of  E^iipt  of  tlx  ki«t 
the  Ptolemies,  and  the  remainder  toTUwa  mforn 

after  iho  time  of  .^Uijuslus  This  canon  rot  jrc- 
pared  with  an  hislonc^tl  titiw,  but  wa»  iikieruiMlMw- 
tronomers,  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  iotantbof 
time  that  may  baveelapsed  between  difTe^Dt  utraiMB* 
ical  observations.  A»,  however,  the  yctri  of  (sdi 
monarch's  reign  are  indicated  in  it  with  greti  eiict- 
DOSS,  U  becomea,  cooaequently,  of  gtaat  value  and  ur 
lereet  in  UaUnical  chronology.   It  mvsi  to  nwik* 

f  d,  al  the  same  tunc,  tiiut  all  the  dd;e>  c'  th.^riMr 
are  given  in  Kgypiiao  year»,  au  uriaiigfiMi^t  uu  .vu 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  bat  productive  of  »at 
inconvpnifiiice  for  chronology.  Thus,  for  eitofk^ 
the  rcigns  of  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  jod  Roma 
mooaicba,  calculated  according  (0  the  mcihod  of  ibcu 
respective  oooatriea,  ought  to  be  lu  admce  0^  or  b»- 
hiiid,  the  years  norobered  in  Ptolemy's  eaBiMi,l!fMW 
days,  or  cvt  tj  months.  In  the  case  of  the  Roown  em- 
perors, the  difliBieoce,  in  Ptolemy's  lime,  uwuBied 
to  forty  days,  and  the  variation  must  havs  beia  «dl 
more  marked  as  regarded  tiie  Dabylon  an  aiJ  Petoa 
reigns.    The  only  exact  p4*i  wiitcii  rtlit*J  ts 

thfi  line  of  the  Ptolemies,  flalma  gare  ibf  htf't 
edition  of  this  work  in  1820,  Pans,  4io^ll  luf 
ypa^iKtj  'A^uytfai^  (**  Geographical  NtsratM,  « 
"  System  of  Geography")  ih's  wo'ls  '» 
books,  and  dutiog  near^  foorieen  centuries  wu  liw 
only  known  nunoal  of  ayatematic  grognph).  It  id 
remains  for  us  one  of  the  principal  lourcei  wh^cc* 
we  derive  our  m formation  respecting  the  g«ogn|-Oj 
of  the  ancients  Pursuing  the  plan  traced  ofi 
Marinas  of  Tyre,  Ptolemy  undertook  to  petfed  Ibe 
laboLirs  of  ihdi  geographer.  The  map  of  Minnoi  ud 
Ptolemy  was  covered,  aa  it  were,  with  a  sptcjw  0; 
network  ;  the  mcridiana  wore  tnced  on  it  lof  *^ 
Ave  degrees  ;  tlic  degrees  of  tatitode  wen  niM  Vf 
lines  runniivc  [joraltet  to  the  equator,  and 
through  the  principal  citiea,  such  a»  Syen«.  .Wttio- 
drea,  Rhodes,  Byiantiuro,  aod,  conscquenilj,  «<R  •< 
unequal  distances  from  each  other.  In  this  DctwtMi 
were  marked  the  points,  the  height  01  wbicb  t*i 
been  taken  according  to  their  true  latiiiide  ;  bjt,iii or- 
der to  deiiriiiiiie  their  loi,t,'iludc,  and  the  pOMU**** 
also,  of  oihcr  pUct^ji,  which  were  only  known 
geometric  diatance,  it  was  necessary  to  fix  tL«  Icrg^ 
of  a  d^ree  on  ono  of  the  gnat  circles  of  ibe^^ 
Marinus  and  Ptolemy,  without  theroseltcs  miiOiWf 
ariv  ifreat  d. stances,  look  the  most  accurate  wtur^n- 
menu  existing  in  their  day,  and  gave  600  st^du  *> 
the  length  of  a  degree.  Thia  waa  one  aixtb  k^i  la^"^ 
the  truth,  nod  fro.-ii  this  error  inu.st  ncce*rtrily  MW 
resulted  many  faults  and  erroneous  deductions 
emy  determined  the  length,  from  vkest  to  e»»'  °j ' 
the  known  pnrt  of  the  plob<;.  under  the  tf^^ 
lUiodes,  at  i2,0(li)  stadia,  fuiiowing  gcOii 

omMiito.  Theao  79,M0  eladia  1 
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wknlation,  180  dMitM}  and  in  this  w»y  b*  betidv<ni 
1m  bad  ineoftnA  «ie  extent  of  one  half  of  the  globe. 

The  fad,  however,  i-s,  thai  ho  was  •cquaiiued  wah 
oaly  125  49jam».  Uis  error,  coiMequenll|,  u  nearly  a 
Ihira,  namely,  one  aisth  hf  reaaon  of  tb«  miatake  he 
commits  relative  to  the  measurcmrnt  of  a  drgree  as 
above  meaiiutitJ,  atMl  alM>ul  &  suih  ti»  the  reauU  of 
errors  \n  geometric  distancea.  With  regard  to  latv 
tudi  s,  H  large  number  of  whicli  wire  based  on  sstro- 
uouucal  dctcrminaliona,  ibe  orror^t  couuniltcd  by  I'loi- 
emy  are  very  unimportant ;  and  the  latitude,  for  exam- 
ple, which  he  givee  to  the  eouthera  point  of  Spain  is 
ao  exact,  aa  to  lead  ua  to  imagine  that  obaetrationa 
had  been  made  in  iln!<  (juarlir  by  ^uinc  of  his  predt- 
ceaaora. — Smbo  bad  limited  to  42  degreea  the  lati- 
Mde  of  the  known  part  of  the  earth  (aitoate  between 
the  12th  and  54th  degree  of  north  latitude).  Ptole- 
my, on  the  other  hand,  makes  80  deareea.  from  Iti^ 
south  latitude  to  63**  aoith  ;  and  yet  Be  believed  that 
he  knew  only  about  a  quarter  more  than  0.i>  t  (.-her 
oog[a{>hcrs,  bccAUsti  ihumi  alluwiJ  7()U  Bladid  to  a 
egree,  which  makes  nearly  30,UU0  stadia  altogether ; 
wtMieaa  Ptoleiay,  admitting  only  50U  atadia,  found 
Um  aom  total  to  be  40,000. — Marinut  and  Ptolemy 
derived  some  iiifornialion  respecluig  tiie  easternmost 
parts  of  Asia  from  the  Itineraries  of  a  Macedonian 
cmder,  who  had  aent  hie  factoia  on  omiand  journeys 
from  Mesopotamia,  alon^;  Mount  Taa^us,  through  In- 
dia, and  even  to  the  dibiaiit  capital  ui  the  Seres. 
These  jootneya  must  have  been  prosecuted  very  soon 
after  the  time  of  .-Mexander  the  Great,  under  tiie  first 
two  luonarchii  of  the  dyna»ly  of  the  SeleucidtB  ;  since 
k  ia  Dot  probable  that,  after  the  defeetaoo  of  the  Bac- 
tfiana  and  Partbiana,  a  route  remained  open  through 
these  eoontriea  to  the  trafRc  of  the  Greeks.  Ptolemy 
thui  could  hardly  have  j;ained  much  iiiforniation  re- 
i^ecting  these  lands  from  the  narratives  of  overland 
mvellen.  The  comoranicatioii  bf  aea,  however,  be- 
tween  Ei^ypt  and  India,  became  frequent  in  the  time 
of  the  Pu>ieinteii.  i>trabo  speaks  of  fleets  that  sailed 
fiat  India,  and,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  coaat  of  the 
country  this  side  of  the  Ganifes  was  perfectly  well 
JuiOivu-  Tlie  Uiivigalors  of  the  West,  Ituwever,  did 
not  go  beyond  this  stream.  It  was  supposed  that 
from  this  point  tiia  ahoie  of  Aaia  bent  directly  to  the 
north,  and  joined  the  eeatmn  extremity  of  Taurus. 
At  d  liti  T  jieriod  navigators  went  beyond  the  moutb.H 
of  the  Uangea,  and,  to  their  great  astoatalunent,  found 
that  the  land  redeeeended  towarda  the  aouth,  and 
formed  a  large  gulf  (Day  of  Beitgal — Sinus  Ganaeti- 
cos).  They  pushed  their  adventurous  career  still  far- 
ther :  takinf  iheir  departure  from  the  aoothem  part 
of  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  they  crossed  the 
gulf  in  a  aliAigbt  line,  and  ruAched  the  coa^l  of  Siain 
and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  ;  this  la»t  they  called 
the  Golden  Cheraooeae,  a  proof  of  the  piofiiablc  trade 
which  was  there  earned  on  by  them.  Having  doubled 
the  extremity  of  tins  s-econd  peninsula,  they  enlered 
oa  a  new  gulf  (that  of  Siam^Magnus  Sinus).  From 
Ibt  eaaiera  coaat  of  the  Golden  Cheiaooeae  they 
passed  tn  a  southern  direction,  and  reached  a  larj^e 
continent,  on  the  shore  of  wtuch  was  situate  the  ctiy 
of  Katligara.  Tbia  connUy  was  probeUy  the  Isle  of 
Borneo.  The  discoverer  of  this  country  was  called 
Aieaaoder.  {i'iU.,  Geogr.,  2.  14.)  Piolfcuiy,  who, 
well  aa  thta  adventurer,  believed  that  the  coast  was 
a  prolongation  of  that  which  formed  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
(the  coast  of  Cambodia),  founded  thereon  hia  hypoth- 
leit.  that  the  Indian  wa>t  a  meiliterranean  sea.  He 

Mppoeed  thai,  after  ICaitigaia,  ilie  laud  extended  from 
eaat  to  weat  aa  far  aa  the  aootheaat  coaat  of  Africa,  with 

whu  li  it  united,  forininir  one  common  continent  — Ma- 
rinus  and  Ptolemy  were  well  acquainted  with  the  east- 
ern eoeat  of  Africa,  and  mention  i»  no  longer  made,  in 

their  paces',  of  the  fabulous  tnoni-tcr.'<  which  the  err  J  i 
Uty  ol  a  previous  ago  bad  esublished  as  (be  dwellers  ul 


tbia  refton.  They  linew  the  coast,  however,  oi^ly  te 
the  tenth  digree  of  south  latitude,  that  ia,  to  the  prom- 
ontory of  Ptasum,  which  is  probably  the  aamc  with 
tbe  modern  Cape  £kl  Gvio,  aa  hia  ci^  of  ftapla  woidd 
aeemtobeJtfim'iidk.  Fkom  the  promontory  or  Piraaan. 
Ptolemy  makes  the  African  coast  bend  round  to  the 
east  for  the  purpose  of  joining  tiiat  of  Kaitigaia.  Hia 
I  ialand  of  Mcnuihias,  placed  i  >y  inm  near  Cape  Praaom, 
hut  which  an  ancient  penplws  brings  near  to  Rapta,  is 
Lansibar,  or  one  of  the  other  islands  olf  the  coait  ot 
Zanguebar.  Ptolemy's  acquaintance  with  the  castevn 
ooaat  doea  not  extend  bevond  tbe  modern  Madagaa- 
'  cor. — After  the  decline  or  the  commerce  of  Carthage 
and  Gades,  no  new  discoveries  had  been  made  on  thu 
weatem  coast  of  Africa,  and  hence  tbe  knowledge  ol 
Ptolemy  in  this  quarter  was  not  extended  beyono  thai 
of  his  predecessors;  he  introduces,  however,  more  ol 
method  into  ihv  information  obtained  from  Hanno  and 
Scylax — Ptolemy  is  the  Ux^\.  who  indicatae  the  true 
tijjure  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  southern  part  of  .\1. 
biUH  ;  but  he  gues  an  erroneous  deecriplion  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  island,  which,  accoraing  to  him, 
extends  towards  the  eaat.  Ireland,  the  leme  of  Stra- 
bo,  and  the  Juvemta  of  Ptolemy,  ceaaea  to  be  situated 
to  the  north  of  .Mir.on,  as  Eratosliunes  and  Strabo 
thoiight  \  it  u  placed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  west,  but  its 
northern  point  la  parallel  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Albion  To  the  north  of  this  latter  island  he  places 
the  Orcades,  and  a  little  farther  to  the  nurtli  (about 
63*^  N.  L.),  the  iale  of  Thule.  the  nurlhernmo^t  ex- 
tremity of  the  geographical  system  of  Ptolemy  This 
Thule  IS  probably  MainUnd,  situate  about  CQ°  N., 
the  same  that  was  seen  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Agricola,  covered  with  ice  and  eternal  aoow.  ( Zlaaf.. 
Va.  AgT.t  e.  10.) — The  deacription  which  Ptolemy 

gives  of  tho  shores  ol  Germany  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  as 
well  aa  of  Scandinavia,  extends  no  farther  than  the 
aeeoaota  already  given  by  Pliny  and  Tacitas.  Hf 
describes  the  Cimbric  Cher.sonese,  and  thr  Ki  rmao 
coast  of  tbe  Baltic  as  far  as  the  Dwina,  witti  ouaid- 
erable  aeonraey,  but  he  is  not  aware  thai  this  sea  is  a 
rnediterianean  one,  for  his  Gulf  of  Veneda  is  only  a 
part  of  ihia  sea,  from  .Meiucl  to  Daut^ic.  I  hc  question 
has  been  aaked.  By  what  chance  Ptolemy  was  enabled 
to  obtain  more  acoarate  noiiooa  reepecti^g  tboae  coen* 
tries  than  tboae  wbtch  Pliny  and  Taeitua  poaaeaeed, 
and  thai,  too,  althou^Ii  tlio  [irincipal  dep6t  of  amber, 
tbe  well-known  production  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
waa  in  tho  capital  of  Italy  1  The  aoawer  ia,  that  if 
the  amber  was  chiefly  carried  to  Home,  the  traffic  was 
conducted  by  merchants  from  Aluaandrea,  and  it  was 
through  them  Uiat  Ptolemy  obtained  the  mattfiala  Har 
ihi^  purrion  of  his  work. — In  the  last  hook  of  his  geof- 
rapny,  Ptolemy  teaches  the  mode  of  preparing  cbarta 
or  maps.  We  hero  find  the  hrst  principles  ot  )<rojec- 
tion ;  bat  the  book  itaelf  baa  reached  ua  in  a  very  cor- 
rupt atate  throngh  the  fault  of  the  eopyiete.  The  mora 
modern  maps  long  preserved  traces  of  those  of  Plolo- 
my  and  bis  succeaaora.  The  Caspian  Sea,  fur  exam- 
ple, raiainod  the  form  traced  for  it  by  Ptolemy  as  late 
as  the  eiphtccnth  century  ;  for  a  part  of  the  coasts  of 
tho  Black  Sea,  and  of  .\frica  beyond  Egypt,  our  raapa 
still  conform  to  the  general  outline  of  Ptobnyt  aM 
ttic  !^ubstltutlon  of  modem  for  ancient  namea  ia  thn 
only  dilference.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  assertion  of 
Mannert  {Gcogr..  vol.  I,  p.  191).  —  No  good  com- 
plete edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  has  ever  ap- 
peared. One,  however,  baa  reeratly  boon  eommencM 
in  Germany,  by  Wilberg.  of  winch  the  first /asciVit/iia, 
containing  tbe  first  book,  has  thus  far  appeared.  Ea- 
aemiic^  IW8, 4to.  In  1475,  Lichtenstein  (Lm/apat) 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  folio,  the  I>atin  traii>Iaiion  t>l 
this  work,  made  by  Augelo,  a  Florenunc  scholar  ol 
tbe  fifteenth  century,  or,  rather,  commmeid  by  Chiy» 
r^n'nra  •  and  finished  by  Angclo.  It  was  revised,  U» 
I  liie  purpoaes  of  thia  publication,  by  Vadios  and  Picar 
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The  tniuIatioQ  of  Aagdo  was  repaiitt«d,  wiUt 
tometiom  mad*  ffen  %  mMwwript  of  the  Oraak  tut, 

hy  Caldprino,  Roma.  147S.  fol  Twenty-wvcn  maps 
accouipnuy  this  edition,  which  «pf>ean  to  have  been 
printed  by  A  mold  PaBoutt.  Tbta  u  the  Mcood  work, 
wiiii  .1  (iatr.  that  is  accompaMMl  with  rngravtnga  on 
copper.  In  1432,  Doiii»,  a  Oennan  monk,  and  a  good 
•atronomer  for  his  time,  gave  a  new  cdti ion  to  the  v^orid, 
|iriiM«d  \n  HoUt  ai  Ulm,  in  folio.  It  baa  fewer  rois- 
take*  in  the  ftfttree  than  ibaaa  wUeh  fiff«e«d«l  ft,  but 
inat  .1-  IIJ1  \  ;i  the  names  Scvrral  edition*  followed, 
iNit  all  swiu^miiig  with  errors.  The  celebrated  Pico 
4*  Mtcaadola  sent  to  &al«r,  at  Strasbourg,  a  Greek 
manti'icnpt  of  Piolciny's  work,  by  the  aia  of  which 
that  schoiar  gavu  a  new  edition,  not  in  the  ti«ni>Iatiou 
of  An^io,  but  in  another,  <cery  literal  and  somewhat 
barbarous,  by  Pbilesius.  Essler  made  many  chances 
in  this  version,  and,  to  Justify  himself,  ceiicrally  added 
the  Greek  term  to  the  Latin  He  placed  in  it  46 
maps  eat  on  wood.  Bronot  calls  thia  editioo  one  of 
Ihtia  vahia;  in  tUa  bo  ft  miataken.  Tha  adition  we 
have  just  spoken  of  was  reprinted  at  Strasbourg  in 
inO,  and  alao  in  1623.  A  new  translation,  made  by 
iIm  calebvatad  Pitvkbeymer,  appoarod  in  1535,  from 
the  Strasbourg  press,  fol.  It  contains  tif'.v  map-i 
cut  on  wood. — The  first  Greek  ediUun  was  mat  of 
Erasmus,  printed  from  a  manuscript  which  Theobald 
Fettich,  a  physician,  bad  aeiit  him,  and  which  issued 
from  the  press  of  Froben,  at  D&lc.  1533,  in  4to.  The 
manuscript  was  a  very  f^ood  one,  but,  through  the  fault 
of  tba  printer,  a  great  number  of  errors  were  allowed 
10  eraep  fn  amen^  tba  fisuraa.  Net  bavmg  a  suffi- 
cient t^uanlity  of  tiie  peculiar  tvpc  or  mark  which  in- 
dicated I,  be  employed  in  tis  place  the  letter  which 
aignifiaa  \.  He  made  use,  alio,  of  tlie  same  letter 
on  many  occasions  to  d<t^  ;m:i*f>  \  Tlic  fraction  \ 
is  marked  l>y  yo,  but  the  inanuscnpi  often  places  the  o 
above  the  7,  and  in  a  stnallercbaracter.  The  compos- 
itor, not  attending  to  this,  contented  himself  with  put- 
ting in  its  place  y  alone,  which  is  equiralent  to  ^. 
The  confusion  rcsultiHij  froin  such  a  courm>  is  ap|)a- 
rasi,  and  the  only  mode  to  remedy  the  evil  is  to  have 
MeooTaa  lo  tbeliatm  editiofia  wbieh  appeared  pre- 

Tious  to  1533  Tlie  Rftle  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Wecbel,  at  Pans.  ir»4C,  4io. — Michael  .Scrvetus  (Vil- 
haovaaoa) retouched  the  translation  of  Pirekh«7aier»af- 
tera  mimiPcript,  and  puhjif*hrd  it,  with  fifty  maps  cut  on 
wood,  al  Lyons,  111  1530,  and  again,  with  corrections 
and  additions,  in  the  same  city,  in  1641.  Tbeae  two 
editiooa  of  Ptolemy  play  «  eemmieaooa  part  in  tbe 
Uatory  of  raligloiia  ranaticiam  *,  Catvin  derived  from 

tbem  one  of  his  ground'*  t)f  accusation  atrainsl  Serve- 
He  was  charged  with  having  added  to  the  de- 
that  aeeompaniaa  the  map  of  Pateatine,  a 
paBSRoe  which  contradicts  what  Moses  says  respecting 
the  fertility  uf  liiat  country     The  interpolated  pas- 
aage  does  actually  cxixt.  but  11  was  added  bv  I'tinsius, 
who  took  charge  of  i.he  edition  of  1522 — The  la!>t  im- 
pression of  the  Greek  text  was  in  1618  and  1619,  in  . 
B  vols.  4to,  from  the  Amsterdam  press,  by  Bertius. 
Ifauy  faults  of  the  prevtoua  editions  am  conected  in 
Ifaia  one,  by  the  aid  <MF  a  Heidelberg  manoaeript.  bat  the  ! 
aanie  errors  in  the  fiL"ui's  still  remain,  onJ,  lo  auj?-  . 
floent  the  oonfoaien,  the  editor  has  placed  beaide  them  1 
Ihoae  of  the  Latia  aditieaa,  wbieb  often  difler  widely.  | 
The  only  recent  edition  of  the  mathematical  part  of ; 
Ptolemy's  Geography  is  that  of  Halma.  containing  1 
only  the  first  book  and  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh, 
with  a  French  version  and  notes.  Panit,  1828,  4to. 
iSchoU,  Hmt.  Lit.  Gr..  vol.  5,  p.  'iW,  if  /q.—Id.  ibtd.,  ' 
VoL  5,  p.  '271— Id  ihid.,  vol  6,  p.  312,  dec  — Corn- 
fan  DeUmkrt,  in  Biogr.  (/nta.,  vol.  86,  p.  263.)— 
jQX.  A  native  of  Aaealon.  who  followed  the  prufes- 
aion  uf  A  (rraiiunarian  at  Home  before  the  time  of  TIc- 
•odian,  by  whom  he  ia  cited.    Ho  wrote  a  wuik  en 

%aon jmaa,  («  Om  l«c  4#mmei 
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of  Word*"^).  It  ia  properly  the  6tgm«kt  iDcrdj4« 
larger  work.   Plolomy  wae  lha  aotter  alaa  ef «  ^ 

".\r-T}c.  Prosody,  a  treatise  on  metrps,  and  1  dissti- 
lation  on  Ariatarchus's  revision  of  Homer.  The  inj. 
ment  on  *'  the  Diflercnce  of  Words"  is  giten  br  P» 
bricius,  Bibl.  Gr.^  Tol.  4,  p.  515.  of  the  old  eiftm; 
vol.  6,  p.  117,  of  the  new. — XX.  Sumimed  Choj. 
nus,  flourished  under  the  emperors  Trajan  and 
drian.  Photius  has  preserved  for  ua  soaw  (n|<Df«ti 
of  bta  work,  Ilept 

plar  ('•  Xfic  History  of  viricd  Eniddioir).  in  ••extt, 
books,  l  o  give  some  idea  of  this  com|>ilitiofi,  mt 
will  mention  some  of  the  aubjeets  of  whicb  it  iMti: 
the  death  of  Protesilaos;  that  of  Sophocles;  tliatol 
Hercules ;  the  history  of  Croesus;  the  death  of  Acki 
les ;  that  of  Laius ;  the  history  of  Tiresits;  thatek 
of  Adonis ;  the  origin  of  aeretal  epidwts  given  10  ^ 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  and  to  other  persoo^s  of  ikc 
fabulous  times.  Ptolemy  aUu  wrote  a  drtnu  Mtttltd 
tbe  Spkinx.  He  darMl  even  to  eata  the  hMaigtaMt 
Homer  with  a  poem  in  twenty-feor  batki  w  oaMi, 
entitled  'Ai-ffoiiripor  {''The  Anti-Homer")  Gile  hu 
placed  the  fragments  of  Ptolemy  Cheaau  to  h»  Hu- 
tarim  PvMett  Seriplores,  p.  tM,  toff.,  to  the 
eighth  chapter  is  prefixed  a  dissertation  01  t'n^  *r.- 
ter.  The  fragments  are  also  given  in  tbe  «siiwn  oi 
Conon'and  Parthemus  by  Teechtr.  (MU,  Afc 
Lit.  Gr  ,  vol  .').  p.  44.) 

Ptolemais,  I.  a  seaport  town  of  PluBBiot. 
Ace.) — II.  A  city  on  the  coast  of  ryrnniLa  •.-  At 
riea,  and  tbe  port  of  Barce.   it  suffered  m  Knt^ 
ly  from  want  of  water,  that  the  ibUUmh  am 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  dwtll'n£r'?.  ard  d-fptne 
themselves  about  the  conntry  in  differetii  dirtcuset. 
The  attempts  of  Joatinian  to  obviate  this  evil  {swsd 
nnarailinfT      The   rums   arc  call^i  at  tlw  ptttm 
day  I'loli-nttifri.    .\  description  of  the  rciiwiruof  tluf 
ancient  citr  is  E»iven  by  Captain  Beeeky  r/i  oth- 
ers.   {.Moiirrn  Traveller,  pt  50,  p.  H4,inr>|^L 
A  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  northern  part  of  iWsii, 
northeast  of  A bydos.    It  ro>*c  in  importjnre  3^  hi 
last-meottoned  city  declined,  and  cTeoiiuUj  ntaiy 
Memphis  fn  aire.    Ptolemaiia  wooM  aeiai  l»  hw 
l)ceu  fiMjiuled  hv  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  or. at  all e»«^^ 
re-established  by  him  on  the  site  of  some  more  inewDl 
city,  as  the  Greek  nsme,  llroktfMtc  V  'Epw'f'"  f'^ 
emain,  thf  nh/  0/  Hrrmrs).  would  scptn  to  in^iciH 
The  city,  therefore,  wss  ongiiisily  consecratetl  10 lie 
Egvpiinn  Hermae.    It  ap)>eani  to  hare  receiretl  a  »■ 
vere  blow  to  its  proaperity,  by  raaaon  of  its  rewtue* 
to  the  Emperor  Probtis.    The  modem  viHate  of  Jdra 
aieh  is  in  the  immediate  iieit,'hhoiirhood  of  Pioleouw. 
{Mannert,  Geogr  ,  vol.  10.  pt  1,  p.  381.  if?jHV 
Oripinally  a  small  promontory,  on  the  weslm  tmd 
the  Sinus  .\rabiLM)«<     If  was  near  the  inUndiw  M<^ 
noleus.    A  fortihed  port  wac  cstabiished  hereby  ha- 
medee,  a  commander  of  Ptolemy  Phtladelph«,  «wSiJ» 
Hpot  was  selected  on  scconnt  of  the  large  foTwtmw* 
vicinity,  which  furnished  valuable  naval  timher  f<w 4* 
fleets  of  the  Ptolemies.    In  this  forest,  alw.  wild 
phants  abounded  ;  and.  as  Ptolemy  wanlei  lfcwe^«*| 
mals  for  his  armies,  a  regular  hunting  eUaMidme* 
was  formed  here,  and  the  place  received  from  (n « cit- 
cumiUnce  its  second  name  of  e^p^f,  and  »1»  ^ 
of  "Emft^pflf  {inl  '9r/p/>c).   Id  a  eommerMl  i/tm  « 

vif  w  it  was  of  no  i:rr:a  importance,  ss  .^rrnn  nfll? 
mentions  among  its  exporu  tortoise-she  11  aiu: 
hut  to  the  ancient  aatnnemera  and  gtegn^rri  it  tni 
diff  cilv  tlio  revcr=5r,  since  they  regarded  it  •••hot- 
test [ilace  for  tnea'-urmg  a  degree,  and  thtfs  »>*«ti* 
ing  the  circumferericc  of  the  globe.  Th' 
Mirsa  Mombanik,  about  15  geogRpbical  mdei  mm 
of  Masnua,  appears  to  indicate  the  aneieot  PiaWW» 
{Mannert,  Oeo^.,  vol.  10,  pt.  41,  -v-/ 

Poaiic6i.a,  a  aumame  given  to  Pubhus  Valerw^ 
Mtdtec  10  Dioimfaa  and  i 
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■m«etiog  the  rigfau  of  the  people  {pojmlum  and  eo/o, 
nplicok.  PublicoU).  Niebuhr  dissents  from  this  elj- 
■ology  in  tho  following  remsrks  :  "  We  cannot  agree 
wttb  the  Greek  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  in  translating 
PuUteoia  aa  a  compound  term  by  dr)noKi)di)(,  '  ihu 
protector  of  the  people  ;'  but  we  must  recognise  there- 
« ika  oM  Lalio  foim  of  ibe  adjective  with  •  mperAu* 
•Oi  tMinniatjen,  which  it  sometiniee  nristahen  for  a 
<hin:aatiTe,  sometimes  for  a  compound.  It  is  Cijuiva- 
)mA  to  PnUfhcus,  in  the  sense  of  d^/iorutof.  Tbns 
ftMMb  im  not  the  diminutive,  but  synonymous  with 
Seitvms,  and  Mquicolua  is  nothing  but  JBquut  or 
JSquicu* ;  Volsculns  nothing  but  Voltcut."  {Roman 
Hutory,  ¥ol  1,  p.  360,  Wtdter't  trans.) 

PtolilU  I^z,  I.  a  law  proyio^^-d  by  Pablilias  the 
Dictator,  A.U.C.  414,  ordaitiini^'  ii  at,  before  the  peo- 
ple gave  tneir  voles,  the  senate  sliould  authorize  what- 
•w«r  tbe^  might  determine.  (Liry,  8,  12,>— II.  A 
hsr  ofldaiatiif  thai  the-  plebeian  magiKiratea  thould  Ve 
created  at  the  comitm  tnbuta    {  Ltt.,  2.  56  ) 

PoBLtos  SvRDs.  a  celebrated  composer  and  actor  of 
■utnea     He  was  a  native  of  Syria,  and  WW  brought 
from  Asia  to  Iinlv  in  r  .rlv  youth  in  the  same  vessel 
Willi  hia  countryiTiaii  ^lui  kinsman  M.iiilias  Anliochus, 
lk»  pwfcaeor  of  astrology,  and  Siaberius  Eroi,  the 
grmounariailt  who  all,  by  some  desert  in  learning,  rose 
above  their  origmal  fortune.    He  received  a  good  ed- 
ocation  and  liberty  from  his  master,  m  reward  for  hi^s 
witucteoM  and  bi«  (scetioua  Uisposiuoo.   He  &rst  rep- 
I— imfeJ  hit  mliiMe  in  the  provineial  town*  of  Italy, 
whence,  hii  fame  haviiijr  sprrad  to  Rome,  he  was  sum- 
moned lu  the  capiui,  lo  a»«siiit  in  those  public  siiocta- 
eiee  which  Ca;sar  offered  his  countrymen  in  exchange 
for  their  freodotn     {yiarri>h..  Sal.,  'Z,  7.)    On  one  oc- 
casion he  challenged  ail  persons  of  his  own  profe-ssiou 
MCCMttMd  with  him  on  the  etag*;  tad  in  this  compe- 
titi>n  he  aocceaafuUy  overcame  evarj  one  of  his  rivals. 
By  his  success  in  the  rqiresentation  of  these  popular 
entertainments,  he  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and 
lived  with  such  luxury  that  he  never  gave  a  great  sup- 
per  wtltoot  having  aow*a  adder  at  table,  a  dnb  which 
wa«  :>rohibited  by  the  censors  as  li'int;  loo  tfrcat  a 
kxiuy  even  for  the  table  of  palriciaua.    {Phn.,i*,  61.) 
Newiag  farther  is  known  of  his  history,  except  that 
lie  was  »til!  contiTnu'nLj  to  p.  rfurrn  Ins  mimes  with  ap- 
plause at  the  itenuil  «>f  ibe  death  of  I.,iberii)s,  whicli 
happened  ten  months  after  the  assassination  of  Oa>sar 
(Ckrom.  EutK^ ,  ad  Ol^p,,  We  have  not  the 

oames  of  ant  of  the  mitnea  of  PnMitia,  nor  do  we  pre- 
cix-lv  kno  w  iheir  nature  or  si:bj<;ct ;  all  that  is  pre- 
sirred  from  them  being  a  number  of  detached  senti- 
MKts  or  maxima,  lo  tm  amoont  of  800  or  900,  eeldom 
Steeedmi^  a  single  line,  but  cortaming  rrflertions  of 
awtvmlWd  force,  truth,  and  beauty,  on  all  the  various 
Khti0fM.  aitoationa,  and  feelinga  oTlraroan  life.  Both 
t\us  writers  and  actors  nf  mimes  were  probably  careful 
to  have  their  memory  stored  with  commonplaces  and 
JlMcopCa  of  morality,  in  order  to  introduce  them  apnro* 
pnairly  in  their  extemporaneoas  performances.  The 
iDaxim!*  of  PobHa*  were  interapersed  through  his 
lirafiia*  ;  but,  be::i;:  the  Odlv  portion  of  these  produc- 
tions now  remaining,  they  have  just  the  appearance  of 
^Uogkio  or  aeMtmenta,  like  thoee  of  RodMfooeaaM. 
Hia  riiimcs  nin>-'-  either  have  been  rcrv  nnmerons.  or 
toay  tjMckly  loaded  with  these  moral  apbonvms.    U  m 
ottipgwiay thoy  eeem  raised  far  above  the  ordi- 
ri«rr  tone  even  of  legular  comedy,  and  appear  for  the 
groatpr  part  to  be  almost  stoical  maxims.  Seneca  has  re- 
ttiarked.  that  many  of  his  eloquent  verses  are  fitter  for 
tht^  hii ^in  than  the  alipper.   (£f .,  8.)   How  soch  ex* 
4h««l  prerepte  ahonid  Mve  been  gtdiai  on  the  loweat 
farce,  and  bow  passa<^es.  which  would  hardly  be  ajipro- 
pnaie  in  the  moat  serious  sentimental  comedy,  were 
viapted  totlioaetionaor  manners  of  gross  and  dranken 
S  ..Too'is,  is  a  diflRcuUv  which  could  only  be  solved  had 
ue  fertuDatciv  received  entire  a  larger  portion  of  iheae 


prodoctions,  which  seem  to  have  been  pccolfar  to  Ri> 
man  genius.  The  senttraents  of  Publius  Syrus  nowap* 
pear  trite  They  have  become  familiar  to  mankind,  and 
have  been  re-echoed  by  poets  and  moralists  from  age 
to  age.  *  'I  of  them  arn  most  fclicitoasly  expressed, 
and  few  of  them  ^eem  erroneous,  while,  at  the  same 
lima,  they  are  perfectly  free  from  tho  aelfiab  or  wmUiv* 
minded  wisdom  of  Rochefboeaatd  or  Lord  BmMgn. 
(Thiyili'p'n  Roman  literature,  vol.  1,  {..  568,  geqq.) 
The  sentences  of  Fubliua  Syrua  are  apponded  to  many 
of  the  oditiooe  of  Ph»dnis.  The  moat  weful  edition  of 
these  sentences  is  prrtiSp^  thnt  of  Grutcr,  J.u^d.  Bat., 
1727,  8vo.  Tbe  Uttst  and  most  accurate  edition, 
however,  is  that  of  Orellius,  appended  to  his  edition  of 
Pbwdrua,  Turiei^  l$9i,  8vo.  It  contains,  also,  thirty 
aenlencee  never  before  pnblished.  {Bohr,  Gesch.  Lit. 
Rum  ,  vol   I.  p  77()  ) 

PuirCHKBiA,  I.  Sister  of  Theodoatna  the  Great,  and 
e«lebMl«I  Ibr  her  piety  and  viitaee. — II.  A  RemtD 
empress,  daughter  of  Arcadiu.s,  and  sister  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  younger.  She  was  created  Augusta  A  D. 
414,  and  shared  the  imperial  power  with  her  brother. 
.\fterthe  death  of  the  latter  (A.D.  ISO),  she  gave  her 
hand  to  Marcianus.  ( Fuf.  Marcianus  I)  Pulcheria 
died  A.D.  454,  and  waa  intontd  at  Ravenm,  wh«o 
her  tomb  ia  alill  lo  be  aeon. 

PtrLcnavM  pROVOTfToxnm,  the  vame  with  Herme- 
urn  Promontorium    {Vid  I{erm:rum.) 

Poificirif  BKLLnM,  the  name  ffivcn  to  the  wara  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage,  'nw  Pnnic  vraia  were 
three  in  number.  The  finf  took  its  rise  from  the  af- 
fair of  the  Mamertini,  an  account  of  whu  b  will  be 
found  under  the  article  Moasana,  pa^'c  836,  col.  l. 
This  was  ended  by  thn  naval  battle  fought  olT  the 
Agates  Insulffi  ;  and  i:  was  also  menioral'lc  for  the 
naval  victory  of  Duiliu-i,  the  first  « vrr  gjined  by  the 
Romans.  ( Vtd.  Carthago.  ^  4.->->I>uiUua. — ^gatea.) 
The  Second  Punie  War  conmieneed  with  tlie  affair  of 
Sa^runturn,  and  w;!s  |<  rminated  by  the  battle  of  Zama. 
During  its  continuance  Hannibal  carried  on  his  cele> 
bratea  campaigns  againvt  the  Honiana  in  Italy  (  VnI. 
Carthago,  ^4. —  Hannibal  — ^fcta^lrn8 — Zama.)  The 
Tktrd  Punk  War  was  the  siege  and  destruction  of 
Carthage  itself.    (Vid.  Carthago,  i)  4.) 

Pli'iknt's,  MARcfs  (Tiontus  Maximob,  a  man  of 
obscure  family,  who  rais^ed  himself  by  his  merit  to  the 
higheat  offices  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  graduslly  be- 
came a  prntor,  conaol»  prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  govern* 
or  of  the  provntcee.    Hie  father  waa  a  blaekemidi. 

.After  the  death  of  the  CJordians,  Piipienu'^  was  elected 
with  Balbiiius  to  the  imperial  throne,  and,  to  rid  the 
wotM  of  the  ueorpation  and  tyranny  of  tlio  Masiroini, 
lii  :iirnr.(li;itrJv  ni.irched  against  these  tyrants  ;  hnt  he 
was  soon  informed  that  they  had  been  sacrificed  to  tho 
fury  and  resentment  of  thoir  Own  aoldieis.  He  prepar- 
ed, after  this,  to  make  war  againat  the  Peraiana,  who 
insulted  the  majesty  of  Rome, hot  was  msssaered,  A.D. 
236,  bv  the  prstorisn  guRrds.  Dallunus  sliarrd  his 
fstc.  Pupienua  ia  sometimes  called  Maximua.  In 
his  private  character  he  appeared  alwaya  gravo  and  ee* 
rions.  Ho  was  the  con'-taiit  friend  of  justice.  morJem- 
tion,  and  clemency,  snd  no  greater  encomium  can  be 
passed  upon  hia  virtues  than  to  say  that  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  purple  without  solicitinp  ii,  and  thai 
the  Roman  senate  said  tliey  had  selected  hmi  from 
thousand!,  because  they  know  no  person  more  worthy 
or  better  qualified  to  anppoit  the  digDiqr  of  an  en* 
pcror.    (Capilol,  Vit.  Maxim  — Ii.,  Vti.  €hrd.) 

Popius,  a  tragic  poet  at  Home.  contcm|>orary  with 
Cvsar.  He  waa  famed  for  hia  power  in  exciting  emo* 
tton.  Hence  the  echelhnt  on  Horaeo  nmatktiBpitt,^ 
1,  1,  fi7),  "  Pupiuis,  Tra!i<tiiorrraphui,  tta  affectat 
apeetanttum  mmit,  ut  eos  Jitre  compelUrtt.  Indt  ia* 
him  versttm  feat  : 
"  '  Flehvnl  (imiri  rt  bene  iioti  mnrtrm  mrnm  ; 
Nam  pomiiu*  in  me  vtvo  lacrymatu  est  tatia.*  ** 
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Puai*  jftARiiK,  UUnd*  off  Um  com(  of  Mauriunia,  00 
Mllod  from  Uio  oMalMtaM  of  pwple  dye  eaUbliBlMd 
K)  tScm  Tbey  answer  ai  the  prc«cnt  day  to  Mmieira 
aiui  tiie  adjacent  ialea.    (Pint.,  6,  33.) 

P0TS61.1,  a  city  of  Cam{>ania,  now  Pozzuoli,  on  the 
coast,  and  not  far  from  ilic  Lucrine  Lake.  lt«  Greek 
■anie  was  Dic»archia ;  itut,  when  the  Romans  aent  a 
colony  thither,  (hey  gave  it  the  name  of  Puteoli,  proha* 
bly  from  ihe  number  of  iu  wtU«,  or  peiiiap*  irooi  the 
•iMch  whtcb  WM  emitted  by  ^  •ulfmnraoos  and  «Jd- 
minoua  spruits  in  liie  iK  i'^hboarliooJ.  [Strahu,  24ft. 
— PUh..,  31,  2  }  KeRpeciing  the  origin  of  this  place, 
we  ieara  from  Sirdio  that  it  wm  et  fini  t]ie  harbour  of 
Cii  niB.  Hence  wc  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  colony  of 
liui  city,  wilhoiu  ciiling  in  the  Satniana  to  iwatiai  ut  lU 
flHIlldaUon,  at  ;SiL|4iatiu8  Byzantinua  reports,  and  liie- 
fonjrmva.  {Emeh.,  Chron.^  i.)  Tb»  Kaouum l^pear 
to  have  firat  directed  their  attention  to  lliii  ipol  in  the 
accoiu!  Funic  war,  whni  Fabius  tlit-  consul  was  ordtr- 
ed  to  fortify  and  garriaoa  the  town,  which  had  only 
been  freqoeaicd  Eitberto  for  commercial  purposes. 

(Ltr.,  "\,  7  )  In  the  follow inrr  year  il  was  attacked 
by  Uannitial  witiunit  success  {Lie.,  'ii,  IJ),  and  about 
Ihi*  lime  beeama  a  natal  atation  of  conaidcrahle  im- 
portance :  armies  were  sent  to  Putt  oli  from  tiicncc 
(Lir.,  26,  17).  aiul  ihe  cinbasay  &tnt  truin  Caritmge, 
which  was  to  sue  for  peace  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Funic  war,  disembarked  here,  and  firoceeded  to  Roma 
hf  land  (L«e..  30,  22).  as  did  St.  Paul  abont  SfiO  yeara 
afterward  Tiic  apostle  reinaini  j  SL'Vtn  Ja\  ?  at  Pultuli 
t>efore  lie  set  forward  ou  his  journey  by  the  Appian 
Way.  (ilcfa,  zxviil,  13.)  In  the  time  of  Sttabo,  this 
city  appears  to  iuivc  hf  en  a  place  of  vrry  prrat  com- 
merce, and  pariicularly  <:oiiiiecled  with  Aleikuridrua  ; 
the  imports  from  that  city,  which  wae  theu  the  empuri- 
am  of  the  £a-<i,  ix  ing  much  greater  than  the  exports 
of  Italy.  {Sfiabo,  793. — Siut.,  Aug..  98,  — 6Vm«., 
Ep.f  77  )  The  harbour  of  Puteoli  was  spacious  and 
of  peculiar  construction,  being  formed  of  vast  pil««  of 
mortar  and  sand,  v^hich,  owing  to  the  strongly  cemenU 
itic  |)rii[i<  riies  ut  llic  lalur  inaicrial.  Iiccainc  very  solid 
and  compact  roasaes  ;  and  these,  being  auok  m  the  aea, 
aflbrded  eeeere  anchorage  for  any  iromber  <if  eeteels. 

(Sfra'.  .  Cif)  )  Pliiiv  (35,  i:t)  has  remarked  this  qual- 
ity of  the  sand  in  Uic  titigiibouritoud  ol  i'uieoli,  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  Pozzolana.  The  Mma  wri- 
ter informs  us  (30.  12),  that  this  harbour  p08«ses9pd 
aUo  thu  advantage  of  a  conspicuous  lighthouse.  TUc 
remaina  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  harbour  of 
Puteoli  are  commonly,  but  errooeously,  considered  to 
be  the  ruine  of  Oal^la'a  bridge ;  whereaa  that  em> 
poror  IS  said  f  vpressly  to  have  u^eJ  hoals,  unrlior*  il  in 
a  double  line,  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge  which 
he  threw  over  from  Puteoli  to  Biia> ;  these  were  cov- 
ered with  earth,  afler  the  manner  of  Xeries's  famous 
bridgo  across  the  llclk&punl.  Upon  the  coinpieliun 
of  ue  woffc*  Caligula  is  described  as  appearing  there 
in  great  pomp,  on  horseback  or  in  a  chariot,  for  two 
daya,  followed  by  the  prelorian  band  and  a  splendid 
retinue.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  structure 
waa  deaigned  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  it  is  farther 
mentionM  that  it  was  begun  from  the  piles  of  Pnteoli. 
(Su(t  ,  CaHi:^  13  — J/x/y/iK.T,  Anlig.  Jud.,  19,  1.) — 
Puteoli  became  a  iioman  colony  A.U.C.  558,  was  re- 
eelonised  by  Au^stus,  and  again,  for  the  third  time, 
by  Nero  (XVtci/ ,  Ann  ,  14,  27  )  This  plarc  ap- 
pears lu  have  espoui>t>d  the  cause  of  Vcspa»ian  wiiii 
great  zeal,  from  which  circumslar.^c,  according  to  an 
inf!criptiun,  it  obtained  the  title  of  Colonia  Flavia. 
Tnc  same  memorial  informs  us,  (hat  Antoninus  Pitts 
caused  the  harbour  of  Puteoli  to  be  repaired.  (Cro- 
mer'9  Ana.  luly,  vol.  3,  p.  103,  $eqq.) 

P0TIC&M.  a  piece  at  Rome,  in  the  trieinity  of  the 
Eaquiline  The  Painpn'^  E^quilinus  was,  in  the  early 
days  of  Home,  wiihout  the  walls  of  tb«  city,  and  a 
«f  pita  were  ivig  ia  it  to  neeive  the  dead 
1H« 


bodies  of  the  lower  orders.  Thesf  boka  1 
puiicuh,  from  their  resemblance  to  weUt,  n;  mn 
probably,  from  ihe  blench  whicli  i«upd  fromUi«n,tti 
consequence  of  this  prdcUcc.  {,Vano,  L.  L^ifi.-^ 
Frst.,  s.  V.  Putic.)  The  Eaquilia  sesm  to  laiie km 
considered  ss  unwholesome  till  this  Tno^k  of  lutij 
wss  discontinued,  which  change  took  {^Uc«  .u  ar 
reign  of  Augustus,  when  the  gardens  of  MatcM,^  He;« 
laid  out  here,  (/ier.,  SM^  i,  68.~iiL,  Ef^  ^  IW.) 
Pyoma,  a  city  of  Mieedonia,  en  dMrMfftmeoui 

of  the  Sinus  The:.;!  /i.  us,  ahove  Diuin.  'H.e  (ir....; 
mention  of  this  town  m  ScyUx,  Aito  styles  it ttinti 
city  (p.  26),  from  which  it  appieara  at  that  timsislaii 
been  iiidepc  dcnt  liie  MaetJomarj  princts.  Tj.- 
cydidi:s  speaks  ol  an  aiiack  maiit;  upu  ii  by  Ut(!.-\.iie- 
nians  before  the  Peloponnesiao  war  (1,  61).  Imu 
afterward  taken  by  Aicbeiatis,  king  of  Mscedoa,  nbo 
removed  its  eite  twenty  stadia  from  ibe  ki,  u  Dio- 
dorua  asserts  ;  but  Thucydides  states,  that  it  lud  bttfi, 

long  before  that  period,  in  the  powmswn  ti  Akna 
der  the  eon  of  Amyntoe,  and  that  ThtouMdw  niU 

thence  on  his  way  to  Persia  (I,  137).  .\ Tier  toe dtaia 
of  Arcbdaiis,  Pydna  again  icil  into  iht  aaixU  of  the 
Athenians;  but  the  eiicamatanccs  of  tbis  dubge  m 
not  known  to  w.  It  wai;  afterward  ttkeii  irom  them 
by  Philip,  and  givcu  lu  (.'lynlhus.  The  next  iaci  rel- 
ative to  Pydna  which  is  recorded  in  history,  u  pw- 
tertor  to  the  reign  of  Aiezaader  the  Great,  w!um 
mother  Olyiiipias  was  here  besieged  by  CMMdiT; 
and,  all  hopes  of  relief  being  cut  ulT  bv  iht  intreucft- 
roeul  bavmg  been  made  round  the  town  froa  m  M 
sea,  famine  et  length  compelled  Oiympiaa  10  noado; 
when  she  was  thrown  into  prison,  df:*minl  pot 
lo  death.  {Diod.  Su..,  19, 51 . )—  Fy Jna  u  iIm  \»am 
tor  the  decisive  victory  gained  in  ii^i 
Pauhis  ,l!iniliu!5  ov.^r  liie  .Macedoniio  army 
Perseus,  vvtiich  put  an  end  to  tlial  ancieel  *iDpw.— 
The  epiioiniser  uf  Strabo  savs.  tiiat  in  lu$iu&e  u  mt 
called  iCtlrofl  (Strub.^  as  likewnt  ik  stWiMt 
to  Demoatibenee;  nod  (hie  name  ia  stilt aHacM  lotb 
spot  at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Clarke  ebsmd  »l  fc- 
lr<t*  a  vast  tumulus,  which  be  cooaidcred,  wiiii  mncb 
probability,  as  matkiflf  tho  efto  of  tb  greit  butie 
fought  in  the»e  plaina.  {Otm^M  Am.  Omt*^ 
1,  p.  214,  teqq.) 

pYOHiKi,  a  fabolouo  nation  of  dwarfs,  placed 
.Aristotlf  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile  (H\*i  is.  8, 
VZ.—MUiLn,  H.  A.,  2,  1  ;  3,  13);  by  Cleuu,  u» In- 
dia (W,  11);  and  by  Eustathius,  aiQUtiDglreoouiii, 
in  EngUati,  over  against  Thule  (Ma  ra  'l>7/.aii.- 
EuMMk.,  ad  11,  3,  6,  p.  372  )— They  wers  ou  mt 
dimiiuitivc  ^ize,  bein|/,  according  to  one  iccotttLl,cil 
the  height  merely  of  a  :rvy/t9,  or  7^  hngm'  brodu 
(J!?iutalA..  {. «.),  whUo  oibere  made  tbcin  tbrtc  (mt^ 
iiai,ox  27  inches  in  size.    tPlin,7,2.)  Tk  Pyg- 
luiett  are  said  to  have  lived  under  a.  salubrioos  (kf  lai 
amid  a  perpetual  epring,  the  northern  bUsU  bein^krpt 
off  by  lofty  mocnlaina.   (Phn.J.c.)  .iaaawalw*- 
fare  was  waged  between  thorn  and  the  cnaM  (A** 
//.,  3,  3);  and  they  are  fabled  to  have  ad»«iic«l  » 
battle  against  these  birds,  mounted  on  the  bad««f 
rams  and  goats,  and  amed  with  bom  tnl 
They  used  also  a  kind  of  bells  or  rattle* 
scare  them  awav.    {HeeaiatiSt  ap.  Hchai  ai  /  .  ^ 
e.—Htynt,  «d  (oe.^Plm.,  I  c)  Every  *fm 
came  down  in  warlike  array  to  the  Fcasboit,  ia  ikt 
purpose  of  dtslruy  uig  Uie  egg*  and  young  of  ih*ciH*» 
since  otherwise  they  woulo  have  been  ovtr^-j*-  '  ^1 
the  number  of  their  feathered  antagmusta.  {flt(*M*t 
ap  Plin..  I.  c.)    Their  dwellings  were  eeninrtw* 
clay,  feaihera,  and  the  shells  of  e^jcs.    .\ri.'tat!i, bow- 
ever,  makes  them  to  have  lived  10  caves,  hiic  Tragj^ 
dy  tes,  and  to  have  come  out  at  harvest-tlino  wiiiw* 
eta  to  cut  down  the  corn,  sb  if  to  fel!  a  forest 
tUUh.,  L  c.)— Philostratus  relates,  that  Hercoleiia** 
faU  aiteap  in  (ho  doMtlo  of  A6iea  altar  hi  bdc» 
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(ueibd  Antsust  and  ibat  be  wis  suddenljr  awakened  by 
•n  tUaek  which  had  been  made  upon  bia  body  by  an 

army  of  these  Liliputian^,  u'ho  professed  to  Ix-  the 
avengeis  of  Ant^pus,  since  ihey  were  his  brtihrtin, 
9ai  MRthiMni  like  himsuif.  A  simultaneous  onset 
was  made  upon  his  bead,  hands,  and  feet.  Arrows 
were  discharged  at  him,  his  hair  was  ignited,  spades 
trere  thrust  into  his  eyes,  and  coverings  or  doors  (Ov- 
pu)  were  •p{>bed  to  bis  mouth  and  oostnls  to  prevent 
mpiration.  The  heio  awoke  m  the  mtdti  of  the  war- 
fare,  and  was  so  much  pka>cd  with  the  courage  tlis- 
pUjred  by  bis  tiny  foes,  that  he  gathered  tliem  all  into 
UB  iioo  akiii  and  brought  them  to  Eur>-stheu<>  (PAt- 

loitr.,  Icon.,  3,22,  p.  817,  rd  Morrli}— The  Pyginics 
of  antiquity,  like  those  of  more  modern  times,  may  tic 
Mfeiy  regarded  ae  intra  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
We  iiave  had  them  even  placed*  by  popular  telief«  in 
our  own  country.    A  number  of  iRwII  Brmvea,  two  or 
lliree  feet  in  Icti^ili,  wire  found  in  the  west,  contain- 
iag  fragmenta  of  evidently  adult  bones.    The  idea  of 
a  pigmy  race  wee  immediately  conceived  ;  but  it  wae 
onknown  to  the  discoverers,  that  the  Indians,  after  dis- 
taUfnuig  iheir  dead,  buried  ihem  in  graves  just  krge 
enough  to  hold  the  bones  made  op  hM  •  Maall  bun- 
dle fur  the  convenience  of  transportation.  (M'Cu!- 
Itxh,  Rc&caichcs  an  Atiunca,  p  516.) — ^W'uh  respect 
to  the  Pygmies  of  ancient  fable,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  Homer  places  them  tneieiy  ID  aooihem  Unda,  with- 
out specifying  ihcir  parttcolar  locality;  nor  does  he 
iav  a  word  respecting  their  diminutive  size  (Ihynr, 
ad  Hom.,Il.,ZfZ.)  Aristotle,  as  we  have  already  said, 
•ssigna  them  a  residence  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
{Httt.  An.,  8,  15),  in  which  he  is  followed  by  if!lian 
{U.   A-t  2,  I  ;  3,  li>)  and  others.    Some  agree  with 
Cteaiee  in  making  India  their  native  coun'ry  Plmy, 
in  one  p.it^afjc.  places  themalto  in  India  (7,  2),  but  in 
ai»att.t  r  la  Thrace  (4,  2).    Others  again,  making  the 
cnines  to  wing  their  way  from  the  northern  regions 
•m  the  Pouius  Euxinua,  regard  iScythia  and  Thrace 
aa  the  Pygmy  land.~-Many  Mve  supposed  that  the  fa- 
ble of  the  Pvauiies  and  cMiKs  has  a  reH  rf  ncc  to  the 
COOOtry  of  Egypt.    As  liie  cr.uiei  make  their  appear- 
ance there  about  the  month  ut  November,  the  time  in 
wb  rh  the  waters  arc  fuh.'.iik-d,  and  devour  the  corn 
•own  on  lite  Unds,  the  whole  fable  of  the  Pygmies  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  thcin  lo  have  becD  iNme 
other  than  the  Egyptians,  and  the  term  iqrKmy  (frvy- 
fulos)  not  to  refer  to  any  dimiouttveness  of  size,  but 
tnbectlhii*{:rvyfiai,  fl"7y^eff)of  the  Nile's  rise  Sn\nv 
KbolaW  atsppose  the  gcrinc  of  the  fable  to  be  found  in 
ibe  remaHu  of  Strabo,  respecting  the  fiiKftoi^av  rHv 
i>  \if'irj  oioKMur.     ( X'rd/c.  820  )    Burrow,  in  his 
TrattU  to  the  Cape  oj  Good  Hope  (vol.  I,  p.  239), 
cadeaTOof*  to  identify  the  Bosjesmaiis  of  the  Cape 
ani  thf  Pygmies  of  the  ancii  n'.s,  but  with  no  ^rrf.it 
Micceas     Hecren  regards  ihe  whule  Pygmy  ndir«iiivc 
la  &baloue,  but  assigna  it  an  Indian  origin,  and  makes 
it  to  have  spread  from  the  Elaat  into  ibe  countries  of  the 
M>»t    {Idccn,  vol.  1,  p.  868.)   Malie-Brun  inclines 
to  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  pygmy  race,  from  the 
•ecQUOta  of  modem  traveliera,  wbo  state  that  they 
hv«  aeon  ra  the  remote  East  small  and  deformed  beings 
Oot  unlike  in  appcaram  e  to  the  pycmieji  of  forrr»r  days, 
iiMi  foe  the  most  part  only  four  feel  iit  size.  Hence 
Ika  thinka  it  not  anlikely  that  a  diminutive  race,  resem- 
bl'.ntr.  i">  some  de^^rrr.  the  anc'cnt  pv^imie*.  mny  still 
be  tjijsiing  amou<;  the  remoic  und  desert  regions  of 
T*hibci !    {Make  Brun,  AnnaUa  dis  Voyagtt,  ?ol.  1, 
p.  S-'iS,  s€q>l  —Bdhr,  ad  Ctes  ,  p  295.) 

PvgmaUon,  I.  a  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Bclus,  and 
brother  to  the  celebrated  Dido  (  VV//  DkIo  ) — II  \ 
Celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  (Cyprus.  The  de- 
bauchery of  the  femalea  of  Amathoa,  to  which  he  waa 
«  vwiir.fr-^-..  created  in  him  such  an  aversion  for  the  fair 
aex.  that  be  re»olved  never  to  marry.  The  affection 
which  ha  had  d«Bled  to  the  other  aci  be  liberally  be- 


by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Medon  and  8trophiaa, 

he  friendship  of  Ore.ttcs  and  Pylades  hreaiiu-  pro 


stowed  upon  the  works  of  bis  own  bands.  He  be 
came  enamoured  of  a  bcaolifui  atatua  of  ivoiy  which 

!iL  ].:t'.]  made,  and,  at  his  earnest  request  and  prayers, 
according  to  the  mythologists,  the  goddeaa  of  Beauly 
changed  this  favourite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom  the 
artist  married,  and  by  whom  be  had  a  $on  called  Pa 
phus,  wbo  founded  the  city  of  tiial  name  in  Cyprus. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  10,  9.) — Compare  the  other  version  of 
the  legend,  as  given  from  the  Cypnan  fahic  s  of  Philo> 
Btephanus,  by  Clemena  of  Alexandrea  {Proirtpt.,  p. 
.50),  and  by  Arnobius  {adv.  Got!  ,  lib.  G,  p.  206). 
Con»uU,  also,  PbiloalKtus  (Ft/.  Apoilon.,  b,  and 
MeursiuB  {Cyvr.^  8). 

Pvlabes,  I  a  .«on  of  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis,  by 
one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon.  He  was  educated 
together  with  bis  cousin  Orestes,  with  whom  he  form- 
ed !<  rno'^t  intimate  friendship,  and  whom  he  aided  in 
avc:  i^ij  ^  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  the  punish- 
ment of  Clytainne.stra  and  iEgisthus.  He  received 
in  marriagp  the  hand  of  Electra,  the  aiater  of  Oreatea, 

X' 

verbial.  (Vid.  Orestes.) — II.  A  celebrated  actor  in 
the  reign  of  Augnatua,  baniahed  by  that  emperor  fot 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  one  oftlie  audience  who  had 
hissed  him,  and  thus  making  hitn  known  to  all  {Suet., 
Vit.  Aug.,  Ab  —Maenk^  Sat  ^  %,  7.) 

PvLic  (flvXaO,  a  general  name  among  the  Greeks 
for  any  narrow  pass.  The  moat  remarkable  were  the 
following.     I.  Pyb"' .Mliniiii!     (T'k/,  Caucasus  )  —  II. 

Pyls  Amanice,  a  pass  through  the  range  of  Mount 
.\  manna,  between  Ciiida  Campeatris  and  Syria.  Da- 
rius marched  through  this  pass  lo  the  hatth  f^iM  of 
Issus.  {Quint  Curt.,  3,  A.—  l'tol,  5,  S.—  l'liu  ,  k, 
27  )— III.  Pylje  Caspi  u  ( Vid.  Ca).pi»  Porta?  )— IV. 
PyliB  f'aucasiae  (  rni.  Caucasus.) — V.  Pylm  Cilicitc, 
a  pass  of  Cilicia,  ia  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Sarus.  (/Vin.,  6,  27. 
—P^ybt  12,  8.)>-VI.  Pyls  Sarmatia.  {Vti.  Cau- 
casus, towards  the  close  of  that  article.)— VII.  Fyl« 
.Svri.T,  a  pa:is  leadini;;  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  a::d 
iMOundcd  on  one  side  by  tiie  Kea.  {Xen.,  AiuiJ>.^  1,  4. 
— Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  2,  8  ) 

Pyi.os,  I  an  ancient  city  of  Eli?,  about  eighty  sta- 
di.i  lo  ilie  eiiitl  of  the  city  of  EIis.  and  which  disputed 
with  two  other  towns  of  tlie  same  name  the  hoiMHIl 
of  being  the  capital  of  Nestor's  dominions  :  these  were 
Pylos  of  Triphylia,  and  the  Messeoian  Pylos.  This 
somewhat  interesting  question  in  Homeric  geography 
will  he  considered  under  the  head  of  the  last- mention* 
cd  city.  I^usmias  informs  us  (6,  3S)  that  the  Eleao 
city  was  originilly  foundt  d  I'v  Pylns,  son  of  Cle.son, 
king  of  Megara  ;  but  liiai,  hitviitg  been  destroyed  by 
Hercules,  it  was  afterAvard  restored  by  the  £teana. 
(Compare  Xtn  ,  Ihst.  ,  7.  1,  Ifi  )  This  town  was 
deserted  and  in  ruins  wlieii  Pausanias  made  the  tour 
of  Elis.  We  collect  from  Strabo  (839)  that  Pyloa 
was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Phoioe,  and  between  the 
heads  of  the  rirers  Peneos  and  Selfeis.  This  alte 

agrees  f ufTicieiii'v  willi  a  s;>ot  liaiiicd  Pmiif,  where 

there  are  vestiges  of  aniiquity,  under  Mount  Maurth 
bourn,  which  mnst  be  the  Phoioe  of  the  ancients.  (<7eff, 

Itin.  o/  the  Morea.  p.  30,  .^ry — Cramer^ s  Anc  Greccf. 
vol.  3,  p  91  ) — II.  .\  cily  of  EIis,  in  the  di^iiici  ol 
Triphvlia,  ree-irdcd  by  Stral  o,  with  great  probal)  l  iy,  ae 
the  city  of  Nestor.  (  Vid  Pyloi \U.)  It  is  placed  by 
ti—  ^»i-c^aphtr  at  a  distance  of  thirty  stadia  from  thf 
coast,  8itd  near  a  small  river  once  called  Amathus  and 
Pamisua,  but  subseouently  Mamaoa  and  Arcadicua. 
The  epithet  of  ^/tafiorit,  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Pyli- 
an  territory,  was  referred  to  the  first  of  these  luimes 
{Straiot  344.)  Notwiibstanding  its  ancient  celebrity, 
tbia  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  m  later  times.  Phn- 
sanias,  even,  does  not  apprar  to  have  he  en  aware  of 
its  existence  (6,22).  Sirabo  affirms  that  on  the  coo- 
!  fliieat  of  Triphylia  by  lha  Bleana,  tbey  anneiad  tta 
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territory  !'>  the  ncighbounog  town  of  Leprteum. 
{Strab..  355.)  The  Testises  of  Py\o9  are  thought  by 
Sir  W.  Gell  to  correspond  with  a  Paleio  Castro,  sit- 
uated at  Pisektne  or  Pitkini,  about  two  miles  from 
the  coast.  Near  this  is  a  village  called  Sarnu,  per- 
haps •  corraption  of  Amu.  Qtin.  iff  tke  Morea,  p. 
W.^Cramer»  Ane.  €fn«ee^  Wl.  3,  p.  117.>— III.  A 
•:!y  nf  Mt  .sst  nia,  on  the  western  coast,  off  which  lay 
the  island  of  Spbacteria.  It  was  situated  it  the  foot 
<>r  Mooat  JEffilaM,  now  €fenmo  or  Apo  EUa.  (Attt* 
fi'j,  459.)  Tnis  citv  was  rp2;ardc(^  hy  many  ns  the 
capital  of  Nestor's  dominions,* and,  at  a  later  period, 
was  celebrated  for  the  brilliant  soecesMe  obtained 
there  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pcloponnesian  war.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  an- 
cient city  of  Pylos,  and  the  fortress  which  ilie  Athe- 
nian troops  andet  Demoetbence  erected  od  the  s^iot 
termed  Coryphashnn  by  Ifae  LeeedvnioiiiaiM.  (T4u> 
ciiif  ,4,  3  )  Strabo  afTirms,  that  when  the  town  of  Py- 
ios  was  destroyed,  part  of  the  iubabitants  retired  lu 
Corypheaiam;  but  PittMiiiM  mtket  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  town,  simply  stating  that  Py- 
los, founded  by  Pylus,  son  of  Cleson,  was  silualcd  on 
ibo  promontory  of  Coryphasiuin  To  Pylus  he  has 
•l«o  attributed  the  foondation  of  Pylos  in  Elis,  whith- 
er that  chief  retired  nn  hia  expulsion  from  Messenta 
l>y  Neleus  und  the  Thcssulian  Pelasgi.  He  adds,  that 
a  temple  of  Minerva  Cory{^ata  waa  to  be  seen  near 
the  town,  as  well  aa  the  Itoaae  of  Neator,  wboae  mon- 
nmrnt  w.is  likewise  to  be  seen  llu  rc  Straho.  on  the 
contrary,  li  i*^  been  at  considerable  pains  to  prove  that 
the  Pylo*tir  Iluiiicr  was  not  in  Messenia,  but  in  Tri- 
|i!iy!ia  Froiri  Horner's  description,  he  observes,  it  is 
evident  thai  Ntstor's  doiumiuns  were  traversed  by  the 
Alpbeiis ;  and,  from  his  account  of  Tctcmachus*  voy- 
age when  returning  lo  Ithaca,  it  ia  alao  clear  that  the 
l^los  of  the  Odyssey  could  neither  be  the  Meaaenian 

nor  E!e,iii  city  ;  since  the  ioii  of  TJIy.-isps  is  made  to 

pass  Cruni,  Cbalcis,  Phca,  and  the  coast  of  Elis,  which 
n«  could  not  bave  done  If  he  had  aet  etit  from  the  laat* 

mentioned  place  ;  if  from  the  former,  the  navigation 
jvould  have  been  mucti  longer  than  frotii  the  dtucrip- 
tion  we  are  led  to  suppose,  since  we  must  reckon  400 
tadia  from  the  Messenian  to  the  Triphylian  Pylos 
^nly,  besides  which,  we  may  presuinu,  ihu  poet  would 
in  that  case  have  named  the  Neda,  the  Acidon,  and 
the  intervening  rivera  and  placea.  Again,  from  Nea- 
tJr*a  aeeonnt  of  his  battle  with  the  Epeans,  he  maat 

have  hcei)  separalrd  from  lh:it  proplc  l»v  the  .\l[iheiis, 
a  statement  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  po- 
ailfon  of  the  Elean  Pyloa.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
suppose  him  to  allude  to  the  Mrfieenian  citv,  it  will 
appear  vcgr  improbable  that  Nestor  should  iiukc  an 
inenraioA  mto  the  country  of  the  Epei.  and  return 
from  thence  with  a  vast  quantity  of  cattle,  which  he 
had  to  convey  such  a  distance.  His  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  as  far  as  Buprasium  and  the  Olenian  rock,  after 
tbeir  defeat,  ia  equally  incompatible  with  the  aupposi- 
Cion  that  he  marched  from  Meaaenia.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  there  conld  have  been 
any  communication  between  the  Epcani  and  the  sub- 
ieeta  of  Nestor,  if  they  had  been  ao  ht  removed  from 
each  other.  But  as  ail  the  circiim«tances  mentioned 
by  Homer  a^ree  s^cisfaeionlv  with  this  Bitualion  of  the 
Triphyhan  c:t  y,  we  arc  tjei  os>>arily  induced  to  regard 
it  aa  the  Pylos  of  Nestor.  Such  are  the  chief  arg;'- 
ments  adduced  by  Strabo. — According  to  Thuc-'  lices, 
the  Messenian  Pylos  had  two  entrances,  one  on  each 
aide  of  the  ialand  of  Sphactcria,  out  of  unequal 
breadth ;  the  narroweat  being  capable  of  admittfnf 
0[ily  two  V(-ssels  abreast.  The  harbour  itself  mnst 
have  been  vcr/  capacioua  for  two  such  cotisidcrablo 
fleets  as  those  of  Athena  and  fiparta  to  engage  within 
It.  Tliese  cluraeterislics  Bufficientlr  indicate  the  port 
or  bay  of  Xar/n  ino  aa  the  scene  of  those  most  inter- 
•atlng  event<>  of  the  Peloaoaneaiaii  war  whieb  are  d»> 
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laded  in  the  fourth  book  of  Thticydides.  A  ap«i» 
med  PSot  and  laid  down  m  Lapie*a  map  u  Mirivin 
the  centre  of  the  bay,  probably  answers  lo  the  locrat 
Pylos.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  132.  «jj  j 
PvRAMiDrs,  famous  monuments  of  Egypt,  of  mut- 
ivc  masonry,  which,  from  a  aqoaie  baac,  me  dimin^ 
ing  to  a  point  or  rertM  when  triewed  fram  brlov.— 
The  pyramids  commence  immediately  soutti  of  Ctm, 
\>ut  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  aod  nuai  m  aa 
oninterropted  range  for  many  miles  m  a  toothnHdi* 
rection  parallel  wrh  the  hanks  of  ih.p  river    Ta*  per- 
pendicular  heii^'hl  of  the  first,  wiiidi  is  aKiibM  to 
Cheops,  is  -ISO  fret  9  inches,  that  ii,  43  feet  9  indwi 
higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  136  feet  9  mil- 
es higher  than  St.  Paul's  in  Ixindon.  The  let,gth  d 
the  former  base  was  76 1  feel,  tbatoflhc  pre*fmhu< 
is  746  feet.    ( Vyte,  Opentitnu  (U  the  Pyruuit  ^ 
Gizeh,  vol.  2,  p.  109.)   The  following  are  dwdiDN- 
sions  of  the  second  pyramid  :  the  hajc.fiSl  ffet;  !bt 
central  line  down  the  front  from  the  apex  to  tiw  bait, 
568  ;  the  perpendicular,  356  ;  coatiegCmi  AeMfilt 
where  it  ends,  140.    These  dimensions, bein^  con>i(}- 
crably  greater  than  tho.sc  usually  assignni  eua  to  tbt 
first  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be  actounied  for  )i\ 
their  being  uken  (by  Belzoni)  from  ibe  btse  u  cleu- 
ed  from  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the  meamrriDeiitf  o< 
ihe  first  pyramid  fjivrn  by  others  on'.y  applied  u»  i;  i» 
measured  from  the  level  of  the  aurroonding  mi— 
Tbe  antiquity  of  thMe  creetieni,  and  the  purpMclbr 
which  they  were  formed,  have  fumishfd  mitter  fe: 
much  ingenious  conjecture  and  depute  m  ik  abtncc 
of  certain  information.    It  has  been  ttffmi  Alt 
they  were  iiitended  for  scientiGc  puqxiscs,  toci  u 
that  of  esiabliiyiuug  tht!  proper  length  of  tbe  mbit.  cl 
which  they  contain,  in  breadth  atid  bei^i,  i  cena:t 
number  of  multiplea.    They  were,  a*  aV  eTtata,caa> 
atmeted  on  scientific  principles,  and  g  tc  erideaecaf 
n  certain  proirress  in  astronomy;  fur  tbeir  std«  »r« 
accurately  adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  poiats.  nbctli- 
er  they  werr  applied  lo  sepulchral  uses,  aad  intHdcd 
as  jtpiilchral  monuments,  ha«t  been  du'.bted;  but  lb( 
doubts  have  in  a  great  measure  bccu  d.sf«lled  b)  li* 
recent  discoveries  made  by  means  of  Uborioosel» 
vations.    The  driftinrr  sand  had.  in  the  course «f ip*i 
collected  around  their  base  to  a  constdcraMe  bejjla, 
and  had  raised  the  general  surface  of  the  co-jntrt 
above  the  level  which  it  poaaeaaed  nbcn  tfac}  aer 
conatracted.   The  entrance  to  the  chiiabnt  m 
been,  in  llie  finishin;:.  shut  up  with  larze  »lone«.  ic' 
built  round  so  as  to  be  uniform  with  IDcrettof  the 
exterior.    'J'he  largest,  called  the  Pyramid  of  Cbfop. 
had  been  opened,  and  some  chambers  discovere'l  it U. 
but  not  io  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr.  Davuon.  Brittifc 
consul  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in  1763,  wben  tccca- 
panying  Mr.  Worltey  Montague  lo  Egypt.  H» 
covered  a  room  before  unknown,  and  desrtaW  At 
three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of  156  feet  Cip- 
lain  Caviglia,  master  of  a  merchant- veaieL  aftama* 
pumied  me  principal  oblique  passage  tOOfMthflkt 
down  than  any  former  explorer,  and  found  it  c(» 
municatc  with  the  bottom  of  tne  well.   Tbn  cimo- 
stance  creating  a  circulation  of  air,  he  profeeded  S 
feel  farther,  and  found  a  spacions  room  66  feel!"  5^- 
but  of  unequal  height,  under  the  centre  of  tbe 
amid,  supposed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  hare  been  tbe  p!^' 
for  containing  the  thfca  or  sarcophagus,  lliM|k  a^ 
none  is  found  in  it.    The  room  is  30  foat 
level  of  the  Ntle.    The  upper  chamber.      itt:  by 
Hi,  and  18$  hish,  auU  contains  a  aarcof^p^t- 
Threo  chambers,  hitherto  undtacovered,  were  ti?^t« 
atid  opened,  in  18  Jf5-7.  by  Colonel  Vy*c.   The  long- 
est, measuring  3«  feet  1  inch,  by  IT  fcet  I  mcb.  b" 
been  denominated  by  him  the  "  Wellington  Tbirft 
ber the  second  (38  feet  9  inches,  by  16  feet  Stt* 
es)  be  named  "  Nelson's     and  tie  third  (37  to< 
ioehM,  bj  18  foM  4  indm)  baa  been  eaM 
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Lmif  AilHiUiiiot,  who  waa  pvtMot  at  Um  lime  of  tho 

discovery.  These  ohambcrs  vary  as  to  hcij^hl,  and 
the  blocks  uf  gr&iiilc  which  lorm  Uiu  cciliug  ul  liiti  oitu 
'i«lo«r  serve  ks  ibc  pavement  of  the  one  abov^  it. 
Atcariiqg  to  0«k»Mi,VT«^  Umm  Uum  ciwinbers  were 
Mttf  intendad  tt  Yoidt  in  that  portion  of  the  pyra> 
m: .i'unc  what  is  tertueJ  the  "king's  chani'ucr"  (ihc 
Mil  OQc  tttat  aftpeus  to  have  bad  aay  deatiaaiioo), 
iadtlient»]rtoloM«n  thaM|»MUiettinb«iitiaaM.  (Con- 
•alt  the  cosily  and  elaborate  work  of  Colonel  Vy»e, 
"  OperaUoM  earned  on  at  tkc  tyramtd*  of  Gizeh  w< 
1837/'  &LC.,  London,  1840,  3  vols.  4to.— vol.  1,  p.  305, 
S35,  2515  ) — III  the  C0!ir«e  of  thr  work  just  alluded  lo 
(vol.  2,  p.  105),  Cuionei  V  y:>e  ius  aome  rem<irk.:>  uu  Uiu 
qoecuon  whetlwr  tho  pyrainida  wan  eamiocted  in  any 
way  With  aalronomical  purposet.  It  srcms  that,  in  six 
pyramids  which  have  been  opened,  the  [irmcipat  pas 
»ige  f^treserves  the  same  iiichnation  of  36"  to  Uic  ho- 
nzoo,  being  directed  to  tbe  polar  star.  "As  it  bad 
MM  suppoaed,"  rcmailta  tho  ookmol,  thai  the  in- 
clined [-Ji~  l^Tt•s  wert;  intended  for  astronomical  pur- 
poses, i  mentioned  the  circumsUnce  lo  bir  Jobn  Her* 
t'chel,  w}to,  with  the  QtuMMt  kindness,  entered  into  va- 
r:ou9  calculdtiuns  to  aM:crtaiii  the  fac.t.  I  also  in- 
racmed  iSir  John  of  the  allusion  in  the  '  Quarterly  Re- 
view' to  Mr.  Caviglia'a  remarka  respecting  the  polar 
«tar.  and  likewise  of  its  having  been  seen  by  Captains 
Iiby  and  Mangles  from  the  inclined  passage  in  the 
Great  Pyramid,  at  the  period  of  its  calminaiing,  on 
the  night  of  tba  21st  of  March,  1817.  It  would  ap- 
p«r  ma  the  temailia  of  Sir  John,  wluch  here  follow, 
that  the  directmn  of  tho  passage  was  dctcrniined  by 
the  staff  which  was  polar  at  the  time  that  the  pyramid 
was  coMUneted,  and  Uiat  the  exsct  aspect  of  the 
bBjldmg  wat  rngulatt-d  by  it  ;  hut  it  could  not  have 
beeQ  luied  for  cblcsual  obs«rvauou.  The  coincidence 
of  the  relative  position  of  c  Dtmmi*  ii  at  «U  evenu 
TBfy  reniarkablc.'' 

1.  Sir  John  Htr$tJneC»  Obunatioiu  oh  tht  Entrance 
Fw9f€9  tN  tk€  Pjframiig  of  CHzek, 

"  Few  thMsaad  yeaia  ago,  the  present  polar  star,  a 

VnMt  Minoris,  could  by  no  possibihiy  have  been  seen 
at  any  time  in  the  tweniy-four  hours  through  the  gal- 
Utf  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  on  account  of  the  precea- 
sion  of  the  ¥!quiiioxes,  which  at  that  time  would  have 
displaced  every  star  in  the  heavens,  from  Us  then  ap- 
parent position  on  the  sphere,  bv  no  less  a  quantity  than 
M°  46'  of  longitude,  and  would  have  changed  all  the 
nMkma  of  the  constellations  to  the  diurnal  sphere. 
The  supposed  date  of  the  pyramid,  2123  years  B.C., 
added  to  our  present  date,  1839,  form  3962  yean  (sav 
MOtV  end  the  eAct  of  the  preeeoaion  en  the  lengi- 
ti]dcs  of  the  stars  in  that  interval  having  been  to  in- 
orease  then  ail  by  the  above-named  quantity,  it  wiil 
fottaw  tet  the  pole  of  die  heavena,  at  the  election  of 
the  pyramid,  most  hare  stood  very  near  to  the  star  o 
Dracimu,  that  is,  2°  51'  15 "  from  it  to  the  westward, 
as  we  should  now  call  it ;  a  Draeonir  waa  therefore, 
at  that  tinae,  the  polar  star ;  and  as  it  is  comparatively 
ine^tficant,  and  only  of  the  third  magnitude,  if  so 
much,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  it  could  have 
beeo  aeen  in  tiM  daytime  even  in  the  climate  of  Gizeh, 
or  evOTi  from  so  dsAt  a  leeeee  as  Ae  fneUned  entianee 
of  the  Gt<  :\'.  IVramid.    A  htttnde,  however,  of  30°, 
and  a  polar  distance  of  the  star  in  question  of  1°  51' 
15",  would  bring  it,  at  its  lower  culminstion,  lo  an  al- 
titude of  27°  91',  and  therefore  it  would  hare  beendi- 
rectlj  in  view  of  an  obsi^rver  stationed  in  the  descend- 
ing peeaige,  the  opening  of  which,  as  seen  from  a 
point  sixty-three  feet  within,  would,  by  calculation, 
frobtend  an  angle  of  7°  7' ;  and  even  from  the  bot- 
tom, oear  the  sepulchral  chamber,  would  still  appear 
of  at  least  2**  in  breadth.    In  abort,  speaking  aa  in  or- 
dinary parlanee,  the  patiage  may  be  aeid  to  have  bees 
leta  Ancem^  atii* 


tion,  at  which  moment  its  altitude  above  the  bonioii 

of  Gizeh  (laf.  HO)  wonld  hare  been  27°  9'— refraction 
btUig  ittfgibi:led  a»  too  tllfliog  (about  2  )  to  .iliLCl  the 

question.  The  present  polar  elar,  o  Vrta  Mtnvns, 
was  at  thia  epoch  23°  more  or  leas  in  aic  from  the 
then  pole  of  the  heaven«,  and,  of  course,  at  its  lower 

ciilmiiiatiotj,  it  was  only  7  above  the  horizon  cf 
Gizeh."    (Ky«(r,  Uperaltont,  dec,  vol.  2,  p.  107,  aej.) 

2.  Operation*  of  Bthom. 

Bckotii,  after  some  acute  observations  on  the  ap- 
pearances connected  with  the  secood  pyramid,  or  that 
of  Cheplirenes,  succeeded  in  opening  it.  The  stones 
which  had  GOUAlilutcd  the  coating  (by  which  the  sidea 
of  most  of  the  pyramids,  which  now  nso  m  steps,  had 
been  formed  mto  plain  and  smooth  surfaces)  lay  iu  a 
9$ate  of  compact  and  ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a 
lonnidable  obstruction;  but  somewhat  looser  iii  the 
cenue  of  the  front,  showii^  traces  of  operatioos  for  ex- 
ploring it  in  an  age  [>ostenoff  to  the  erection.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  pyramid  he  discovurcd  the  foundati<Hl 
of  a  large  temple,  connected  with  a  portico  appearing 
above  ground,  which  had  iodtioed  hiiu  to  explore  that 
part.  Between  this  and  the  pyramid,  fr  in  -shich  it 
was  fifty  feci  distant,  a  way  was  cleared  inrough  rub- 
bish fort^  feet  in  height,  ano  a  pavement  was  found  at 
the  bouMO,  which  is  suppoeed  to  extend  quite  round 
the  pyramid  ;  but  there  v<ras  no  appearance  of  ariy  en- 
trance. On  the  iiorih  side,  notwiihsundmg  the  same 
general  appearance  preaeotcd  itscU  after  liie  rubbish 
was  eleafed  away,  one  of  the  atones,  though  nicely 
adapted  to  its  place,  was  observed  to  be  loo  -  ,  and 
when  U  was  removed,  a  hoUuw  p«u»»itgo  was  found,  ev- 
idently  forced  1^  soone  former  enterprising  explorer^ 
arvJ  ffttdered  dangerous  bv  the  rubbish  which  ft  II  from 
tne  roof;  it  waa  therefore  abandoned.  H«aswuuii{  by 
anakgy  from  the  entrance  of  the  first  pyramid,  which 
is  to  tbe  east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  aidot  he  es> 
plored  in  that  situation,  and  found,  at  a  distaaeeof  dkirty 
feet,  the  true  entrance.  After  incrediblu  perseverance 
and  labour,  he  found  numerous  passages,  ail  cut  out  ot 
the  aolid  niclu  and  a  chamber  feitf^aix  feet  thiee  inehee 
by  sixteen  feet  three  inches,  and  twenty-three  feet  six 
inches  high.  It  contamed  a  sarcophagus  in  a  corner^ 
Bunoanded  by  large  Moeke  of  granite.  Whea  epenodi 
after  {^reat  labour,  this  was  louod  lo  contain  bones, 
which  mouldered  down  when  touched,  and,  from  speci- 
mens afterward  examined,  turned  out  to  be  the  bones 
of  an  ox.  Human  bones  were  alao  fbond  in  the  aaM 
place.  An  Arabic  inscription,  oude  with  ehareoel, 
was  on  tho  wall,  sigmfying  lhat  "the  place  bad  been 
opened  by  Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  attended  by 
tbe  naatar  Othnum,  and  iho  king  Alii  MdMnmod,'' 
sMjijiOipd  to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mohammed  I., 
m  the  begituiing  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  ob« 
served  that  the  rock  ewwandi^;  the  pyramids,  on  tb* 
north  and  wr^t  ^^kIcs,  was  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  cnambcr.  It  is  evidently  cut  away  all 
around,  and  the  stones  taken  from  it  were  most  prob- 
ably applied  to  tbe  erection  of  the  mnaiDid.  llieia 
are  many  places  in  the  neigbbottrbood  where  the  rock 
has  been  evidently  quarried,  bo  that  there  is  no  found- 
ation for  the  opioioc  formerly  common,  and  given  by 
Hondotoe,  that  the  etooee  had  been  bnogfat  nmn  the 
east  side  of  the  Nile,  which  is  only  probable  as  ap- 
plied to  the  gratute  brought  from  Syene.  I'he  opera* 
lions  of  Belzoni  have  dUNNni  light  <m  the  menner  in 
wliicli  the  pvrnniMls  wore  constructed,  ss  well  as  the 
pur{>oses  tor  wiucn  tiiey  were  intended.  That  they 
were  meant  for  sepulchres  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  hietoglyphieal  inecriptaooa  are 
found  in  or  about  the  pyranids  aa  in  the  other  tombe ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  s»jpj)oseil  tu  rnl;^^Ltl  ;li>-  j  rri- 
od  of  their  construction  to  have  been  prior  to  the  iik> 
watton  of  Ihet  inodo  of  writing,  though  some  tUak 
Ibit  iht  fUNliflO  W9  bo  •fleonntod  for  by  a  " 
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in  the  Uf^Bfjes  of  (liffcrciit  glares  and  iffM.  Belzoni, 
however,  »iky»  ih>tt  found  some  hieco^yphict  on  one 
of  the  Uocks  forming  a  maoMleam  to  tlw  west  of  the 
first  pyrtmii!  The  hrst  pyramid  seems  never  to  have 
been  coiicd,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  any 
covering.  The  second  pyramid  showed  that  the  coat- 
ing  iuMl  ii«en  tWKMed  from  Uie  uiniiiit  downwud,  as 

U  ippMNd  tbit  U  Iwd  Ml.  m  lUi  iMiHwtb 

eil  to  Um  btttloiB. 

mid*? 

A  very  curious  inquiry  now  rcmams  as  lo  ihc  la- 
bomws  employed  in  erecting  these  stupendous  stnic- 
tmres,  and  the  following  remarks  on  thu  subject,  though 
tliejr  may  not  be  acceded  to  in  their  foil  extent,  will 
yet,  it  i>  conceived,  not  prove  vinacceptabip  They 
U9  from  Calmtfa  Jhetiomary  (vol.  3,  p.  317,  »eq.). 
On  Um  •QppMttkm  thtl  tliejr  ww«  nstive  Egyptian*. 
Voltaire  his  founded  an  arg'iment  in  [)roor  of  ihc  sla- 
very of  that  people ;  but  that  (hey  were  really  natives 
n  *  point  which  admits  of  considerable  doubt.  The 
uniform  practice  of  the  ancient  Oriental  nations  stecmn 
to  have  been,  to  employ  captive  foreigners  in  erecting 
Itbohous  and  painful  works,  and  Dioidorus  (1,  8)  ex- 
penlv  MMits  this  of  the  Egyptian  Seaoetnt.  Is  it 
improbable  to  sappose  that  one  at  least,  if  not  all,  of 
ihe  stgiciiiroB  in  (jurstion,  were  the  work  of  the  Itrarl 
Ues  t  Bondage  is  expressly  attributed  to  them  io  th« 
Mend  writings ;  uid  th»C  tin  ItrwtitM  did  not  onko 
brick  only,  but  performed  other  labours,  may  bo  in- 
ferred from  Exodiu,  9,  8,  10.  Mosiet  took  "ashes  of 
the  fumact,"  no  doubt  that  which  wa^  tendered  him 
by  his  people.  So  Ptalm  81,  6,  "I  removpd  his 
shoulder  from  the  burden,  and  his  hands  were  deliv- 
ered from  the  mortar- basket,"  not  jtots,  as  in  our 
translation  ;  and  with  this  renidtrrog  sgrve  tb«  Sopto- 
agint,  Vulgate,  Symmaehos,  tnd  othftra.  Addoa  to 
ihiH,  \ve  have  ihe  p"siiirr  (r^fimomi  of  Josrphm  that 
the  lsratl%te*  tvere  employed  on  the  Pyranadt.  The 
tpaco  of  tinw  nllottta  for  the  erection  of  tbew  im- 
mense  nn«*e^  coinridrx  wirh  ahat  iti  nvtially  assiijned 
to  the  «lavery  of  the  Isracilies.  I*ra.  l  is  nnderstood 
to  have  boon  in  Egypt  SIS  years,  of  w!uch  Joseph 
ruled  sovantjr  j*vt*\  nor  was  it  till  long  after  his 
death  that  a  **  new  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph." 
If  wo  allow  ubout  forty  veirs  for  ihc  extent  of  the 
generation  which  succeeded  Joeaph,  Mided  lo  hie 
eoventy,  tbm  romeln  aboot  lOft  yeen  to  tiw  Exo* 
dos  According  to  Herodotus  (2.  121,  .'''/-/  ),  Errvjii. 
until  Ihc  reign  of  Rhampsmiius,  was  remarkable  for 
its  abundance  and  excellent  law*.  Cheope,  who  aoc- 
ceeded  this  prince,  dpgonersted  into  extreme  prorfi- 
gacy  of  conduct.  Ho  barred  the  avenue*  of  every 
tanple,  and  forbade  the  Egypuans  from  ofTering  sac- 
rifaea.  He  next  proceeded  to  make  them  laboar  aor- 
filel?  for  himself  by  building  the  first  pyramid.  Che- 
ops rei^nrii  llftv  veiir'.  His  brother  ('luphreiie*  mic- 
c^dod,  and  adopted  a  aimiUr  course ;  he  reigned  fiftY> 
aiz  years.   Tbna,  for  the  spaee  of  196  yeara,  ware  the 

Egyptians  exposed  to  every  -^lu  rifn  nf  oppression  and 
calamity  ;  not  having,  during  all  this  period,  permis' 
sion  even  to  woiahip  in  their  lemplta.  Tho  E^p- 
tians  hjtl  <so  «trong  an  aversion  to  the  memory  of 
these  two  nionarchs,  (hat  they  would  never  mention 
their  names,  but  always  attributed  their  pyramids  to 
«M  i**t{i/w,  a  tktfkerd  who  kept  Ium  eattU  in  thott 
partM.  We  have  here  very  plain  traces  of  a  govern- 
ment bv  n  f<>r,'t(rn  family;  and  of  a  worship  contrary 
to  that  which  had  been  previously  established  m  Egypt, 
as  appaara  in  the  pfobibition  of  aaerificea.  In  itacon* 
tinuance.  moreover,  of  106  yearn,  it  coincides  with  the 
bondage  of  the  Israelites  There  appears  to  be  some- 
thing inyHtcrious  concealed  under  the  name  and  men- 
tion th'  "hrpkerd  Phihtis.  It  is  clear  ihit  the 
Elgyptiam  did  not  call  the  kings,  by  whose  orders  tho 
IIM 


prramids  were  V'lil',  by  this  name  ir.  the  heiriw  «( 
Herodotus,  since  ihey  referred  them  lo  ibeir  kingiC^ 
ops  and  Chephrenes.  It  would  seem,  moreow, 
the  shepherd  Philitis  had  formerly,  and  a:  aiha  urm, 
customarily  fed  his  cattle  elsewhere.  The  i^rf^vntg, 
then,  may  dc  regarded  as  the  meaning  of  iti*  jtwip 
in  question :  they  attributed  the  labooiof  eawRMaw 
the  pyramid  t  to  a  abepherd  who  caw  ftnm  T'f^^ 
but  who,  at  that  time,  fed  his  cattle  in  the  lid  of 
K>r\^t ;  implving  that  they  more  readily  told  tb*  ip- 
pel  l  ttion  of  the  workman  (the  ion  of  Iinil.|ktiiip. 
hrrd.  Gen  ,  47,  5)  rmjdoved  in  the  bulMrn;',  ihu  of 
the  ]i\ngi  by  whose  commandi  Uiey  wcrci>uilt.  Tbiy 
seem  to  have  pursued  the  same  coane  in  the  dajttf 
Diodorua,  who  remarks  (1,2),**  They  sdmit  tiitt  um 
worlis  are  superior  to  all  which  are  seen  m  Egypt,  net 
only  by  the  immensity  of  their  maas  sod  by  tbeir  pre. 
digioua  cost,  but  atiU  more  by  the  bn*^  tt  ihm 
cooatmction ;  and  dio  worinnen,  wha  have  mM 
them  so  perfect,  are  muck  more  utmah^f  '.'m  :'u 
kingt  who  paid  ihctr  cost ;  for  the  former  bare hmbj 
given  a  proof  of  their  genius  and  ikill.  vbiteu  dn 
kinijt  contributed  onlv  the  riches  left  thomb^  il'.  r  in- 
ccslois,  or  extorted  from  ttieir  .*ubjecU.  litj  si) 
the  first  was  erected  by  Arm<tui ;  the  tturAhj  A»- 
motu ;  the  third  by  Intrcm.**  la  the  comaiOQ  Qmk 
text  we  read  'Auaeic  for  the  seeood  oarDe,  but  ill 
best  critics  decule  in  favour  of '.A/i/io!r(r  If  wfniiif 
a  alight  change  also  in  the  first  name,  and,  iuttca4  ^ 
ArnuBUB  ('kftualof),  read  Aianuras  {'kpaiMtX 


rcstilt  wi!'  ! 


1  curious  one 


On 


compinn? 


names  a  Mousut  and  in  Aran  with  the  Hebrrsds- 
scription  of  Motet  and  AarvH,  wo*6nd  AttAspHp* 

appellation  is  the  same,  as  near  as  pnwuiiciitian  b* 
natives  of  dilTerenicounlne.^  could  br.-ng  .1:  iHmu, 
or  All  Montu,  is  ku  Mousek  in  Hebrew;  ttd  r»  Ar-rx 
01  km  ArtMt  ia  whtian  hu  Atnm,  whd  cartaaly, 
when  two  vowela  came  together,  teob  tc«MBBtka> 
twcen  tbein,  being  spoken  as  if  written  iw  .tf « 
This  testimony,  therefore,  agrees  with  the  wjiposnaB 
that  the  Teraelitee  were  emjiloyed  en  die  pyiwidi: 
first  nnder  the  appellation  of  the  .9yn««  » -4 
(the  very  title  given  to  Jacob,  Dcui.,  36,5,  'hnArt- 
mite  ready  to  pwiahf*'  dee.),  and  sflerward  ud^ 
names  of  the  two  most  famous  leaders  of  diu  utiMi 
Mote»  and  Aaron.    ( CalmeVt  Dietumry, .  c.) 

4.  VarioHi  elymoloifits  of  the  vsord  Pyrtmi 
(mtpa/dc).  • 

Some  derive  the  name  Pyramid  (Pyramii,  Hip* 
fiii)  U»m  'vp'jc,  •'  wheal,"  on  the  snppoutKB  dtf 
they  were  meant  for  granariui  {Sttfk.  Bf*;t.t- 
— ktymol.  Mag  ,  ».  9.)  It  is  surprising  that  llii*  ^ 
derivation  should  have  been  approved  of  by  Vooi* 
Another  class  of  etymologists  deduce  the  Icrt.  fr^ 
tliQ  Greek  word  inSp,  u  aUuaioa  to  ^ 

iihapcd  appearance  of  the  atmctare.  as  tttipMtaa 
point.     {Ehimnl.  Miif:.,  s.  r.  —  S\/!hurc  .  ti  '«  " 
SchoL  ad  Horat.,  Od.,  3,  80,  fL—Amau  J/artriJ  .^ 
15.)  These  and  other  derifations  proc<«i  upon  •i* 
supposition  that  the  word  pvratnid  i*  of  UrtekotiM. 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  ctroneou*.  (J***'' 
ski,  Voc.  JBgypt.^Op,nc  ,  vol.  1,  p.  S2« )  ^ 
taking  iho  passage  of  Pliny  for  their  gaide,  "'■"j 
explains  the  term  obeliscus  by  ^' radttts  SiMt,  ^ 
regarding  the  obelisk  as  a  species  ol  jivram-d.  i-tdKe 
the  latter  word  from  the  Coptic  Pi-ra-ms-t. 
thev  make  to  signify  "arayo/lJU  ««  "  {J*^^ 
p.  22^:  )    W  il  k  1  n  s  t  h  inks  that  pyramts  come*  frt""  w 
Coptic  Poura  mi«,  equivalent  to  *•  r«^<i  ecurtiu, 
the  pjrramida  being  ao  called,  accordiui;  to  biis. 
cause  thev  sencd  as  places  of  »>  puburc  for 
kings.    JaUlonski,  however,  well  obx rvcs,  d«l  ft"* 
(or  Pouro)  misi  can  .signify  nothing  '"'^ 
scended  from  kings:'    Finslly.  De  &icy,  lh«  I»^«J 
nfiot  Oriental  scholar  of  France,  ktom    ■«  " 
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tjltow'og.  He  makea  tf,  in  the  word  Tlv.injiir,  a  mere 
Greek  termination.  lit  is  then  the  Lgyptiaii  article, 
for  which  the  Greeks  wrote  FIv,  in  their  wish  to  dc- 
•Inee  the  term  from  nip^  "fire.**  1^  syllable  ptifi  he 
Rf«n  to  the  raot  rom,  which,  tecording  to  hitn,  had 
ill  the  Eg)'ptian  toiignc  tlit-  meaning  ol  scjiaraimg,  or 
■eitii^  anything  apart  from  common  use.  Wvpofii^, 
ibmlore,  will  denote  «  Mwrerf  jS»ce  or  eiijict,  set 
span  for  some  rclygioHS  purpose.  {Dc  Siuy,  Ob.icr- 
nhons  sur  I'onginc  du  nom  donni  par  Ui  Grecs  et 
Its  Arabet  aux  Pyramxdcs  d' JEgypttt—Tt  Watery  ad 
Jablonik.,  Voe.  £gypt.,  p.  824.) 

Pyramcb,  I.  a  youth  of  Babylon.  (Vid.  ThUbe.) 
— II.  A  river  of  Cilicia  Campeslri'^,  rising  in  Moimi 
Taonit,  eiid  falling  into  the  Siooa  lastcus.  it  ts  now 
the  GfUtoen.  Thts  riter  forces  Its  way,  by  a  deep 
and  narrow-  channel,  ihrough  the  barrier  of  Taurus  ; 
and  such  was  the  quantity  of  soil  which  it  carried  down, 
thst  en  oracle  affinned  that  one  >luy  it  would  reach 
the  sacret!  i^lc  of  Cyjirus.  {Slrah  ,  bdd.)  This,  how- 
aver,  has  iiol  taken  place  ;  bu^  a  retndrkable  change 
ims  occuned  with  respect  to  the  course  of  this  river, 
wfaieb  DOW  finds  its  way  into  the  oes,  twenty-three 
miles  more  to  the  east,  in  the  Oulf  of  Seanaerom. 
(Crdmcr'f  A-iii  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  351.) 

Ptbksju,  a  well-knowD  range  of  mountains,  scpar- 
ating  GsUie  from  Hispania.  The  name  was  com- 
monly  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  term 
zip,  ^*Jire,'^  and  various  explanations  were  attempted 
to  be  given  of  this  etymology.  According  to  some, 
thfsc  inountaiiiis  had  once  hern  dova^^tatt  il  hv  fire,  nn 
Opiiuon  which  Posidonius  decintd  nut  imptobablc. 
Diod.  Sir  ,  5.  35  — S/raA  ,  im.—Lucret  ,  6,  12.  42.) 
'hie  true  derivation,  however,  is  evidently  the  Celtic 
Pyren  or  Pym,  "  a  high  monntain,**  and  from  this 
same  tniy  in  like  manner  be  dcdiiccd  the  name  of 
Mount  Brtnner  in  the  Tyrol ;  that  of  Pucrn^  in  upper 
Aortna,  that  of  Ftnuor^  in  die  Tyrol,  and  many  others. 
\Aielunc,  Milhnvlafes,  vol.  2,  p.  67.) — ^The  ran^e  of 
the  Pyrenees  is  about  294  miles  in  length.  Ihcsc 
Bosntains  are  steep,  difliniU  of  access,  and  only  pass- 
able at  five  i)Uct  s:  1st,  From  Languedoc  to  Catalo- 
nia; 8d,  from  Cinnimnge  into  Aragon;  3d,  at  Ta- 
rajft;  4ih,  at  Maya  and  Pampeluna,  in  Navarre ;  and 
fitn,  at  Sebastians,  in  Biscay,  which  is  the  easiest  of 
ali.    (Poli/b  ,  3.  34.  teqq.—MeU,  «,  5.— P/tn  ,  3,  3. ) 

PvRniiTKi.Ks,  a  cflebratcd  enrrraver  on  gctns  in  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  the  exclusive 
pnvilege  of  engraving  the  conqueror,  as  Lystppus  was 
the  only  scatpcor  who  was  permitted  to  make  statues 
of  oim.  IVo  gems  carved  by  this  artist  are  said  to  be 
iftant  {Braceit  Mmorie,  tab.  98,  99)\  hut  Wmckcl- 
auiin  has,  by  many  powerful  arguments,  proved  them 
to  be  spurious.    {Op.,  6,  I,  p.  107,  seqq.) 

Ptrrha,  I.  a  daughter  of  Epimcthcus  and  Pandora, 
»nd  wife  of  Deucalton.  {Vid.  Deucalion.)— II.  A 
i,ramonxory  of  Thessaly.  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Smu«  P.i^as-TUN.  and  a  short  distance  below  Demttn 
u.  It  IS  DOW  Cape  Anktalri. — III.  A  rock,  with  an- 
other in  Its  vieinit]f  named  Deucalion,  near  Uie  prom- 
j  itorv  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pangiapli.  (Stra- 
k>,  435.) 

PvsBMo.  a  celehiated  Greek  philosopher,  a  native 
>f  El<*^         l>i''  yf^'ith  he  practised  the  art  of  paint- 
lug  ;  but,  eithi  r  tiiroiigh  disincHnation.  or  because  his 
mtnd  aspired  to  higher  pursuits,  he  passed  over  from 
the  school  of  painting  to  that  of  philosophy.   Ho  stod- 
ltd  and  admired  the  writings  of  Deroeerltns,  and  had, 
U  hiS  first  |irrce])tor.  Bryson,  the  son  of  Slilpo,  a  dis- 
:ipl«  of  Cknomachus.    Aitcr  this  he  became  a  disci- 
pl«  of  Avaiiaiehns,  who  was  contemporary  with  Alez- 
mder.  and  he  accompanied  hm  ina!>ter.  in  the  train  of 
AkesAoder,  into  Asia    Here  be  conversed  with  the 
Brabimms  end  Gymnesophiale,  Imbibing  from  their 
doctrine  whatever  might  seem  favourable  to  his  natu- 
tmi  disposition  towards  doubting :  a  disposition  which 


was  cherisht  d  by  hia  master,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
disciple  of  A  sceptical  plalo&ophcr,  Metrodorus  of 
Chios.    Every  advance  which  Pyrrho  made  in  the 
study  of  philosophy  involving  him  in  fresh  uncertainty, 
he  left  the  school  of  the  Dogmatists  (so  those  philoso* 
phers  were  callt  d  who  professed  to  be  pos>t.~*cd  of  a 
certain  knowledge),  and  established  a  new  school,  m 
which  be  taught  that  every  object  of  human  knowledge 
i$  involved  in  uoccrtainty,  f>o  that  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  truth.    (Diog.  iMcrt., 
58,  scgq.)    It  is  related  of  this  philosopher  that  he 
acted  upon  his  own  principlc--<,  and  carried  his  pcepli- 
cism  to  so  ridiculous  uit  extreuie,  that  his  frieuds  were 
obliged  to  accompany  him  wherever  he  went,  that  he 
might  not  be  ran  over  by  cairiagea  or  fall  down  preci* 
pices.    If  this  was  troe.  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
he  was  ranked  among  those  whose  intilltcts  were  dis- 
turbed by  mtenso  atwly.    But,  if  we  pay  any  atteiitica 
to  the  respect  with  which  he  is  mentioned  by  ancient 
writer.s,  or  give  any  credit  to  the  general  history  of  his 
life,  we  must  conclude  these  reports  to  have  been  cal- 
umnies invented  by  the  Do|^natist8,  whom  he  op. 
posed.    He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  solitude, 
and  always  preserved  a  settled  composure  of  counte- 
nance, undislur' '  I  !  v  fear,  vt  joy,  or  grief.    He  en- 
dured bodily  pain  with  great  forutude,  and  in  the  midst 
of  dangers  discovered  no  atgns  of  apprehension  In 
disputation  he  was  celebrated  for  the  subih  iy  of  his 
arguments  and  the  perspicuity  of  his  language.  £pi- 
curus,  though  no  friend  to  scepticism,  was  sn  admirer 
of  Pyrrho,  because  he  recommended  and  practised  that 
9eir-4:omuiaad  winch  produces  undisturbed  tranquillity, 
the  great  end,  in  (be  Judgment  of  Epicurus,  of  all 
physical  and  moral  science.   So  highly  was  E*yrrho 
esteemed  by  his  eonntrymen,  that  they  honoured  him 
with  the  ofJice  of  chief  priest,  and,  out  of  respect  to 
him,  passed  a  decree,  by  which  all  philosophers  were 
indulged  with  immunity  from  public  taxes.    He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  pot  t!",  particularly  of  Horner,  and 
frequently  repeated  passages  fra:u  hi»  poems.  Could 
such  a  man  he  so  foolishly  enslaved  by  an  absurd  sys- 
tem as  to  need  a  guide  to  keep  him  out  of  danger  1 
Pyrrho  flourished  about  B.C.  340,  and  died  about  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  probably  about  B.C.  228. 
After  his  death,  the  Athenians  honoured  bis  memosy 
with  a  atatue,  and  a  monument  to  him  was  weclcd  hi 
his  own  coniitrv.   {Bti/UUt  HiBtory  of  PM2a««n%, 
vol.  I,  p.  482.) 

Pvaanus,  I.  a  son  of  Achillea  and  Deidamiat  the 
daughter  of  King  I  ycomcde.^,  who  received  this  name 
from  the  yelioicntss  of  his  hair.  He  was  also  called 
Neoptolemus,  or  ntw  veamor,  because  he  came  to  the 
Trojan  war  in  the  laot  years  of  the  celebrated  siege  of 
the  capital  of  Troas.  Ho  was  brought  up.  and  re- 
mained at  the  court  of  his  maternal  graudfathir  until 
after  his  father's  death.  The  Greeks,  then,  according 
to  an  oracle,  which  had  declared  that  Troy  could  not 
')(  taken  unless  one  of  the  descrndants  of  .Eacus  were 
uinung  the  besiegers,  despatched  Ulysses  and  Phoenix 
to  h'cyros  for  the  young  prince.  He  had  no  sooner  a> 
rivtd  before  Troy,  than,  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  he  was  appointed  to  accompany  Ulysses  in 
his  expedition  to  Lemno*.  for  the  porpoae  of  prevailing 
on  Philoctctcs  to  repair  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules 
to  the  scene  of  action.  Pyrrhus  greatly  signalized 
himself  during  the  siege,  and  was  the  first,  according 
to  some  accoaots,  that  entered  the  wooden  horae.  He 
was  not  inferior  to  hia  father  in  cruel  and  vindictive 
feelings  .\flcr  brcakinj;  down^lhe  >;ntrs  of  Priam'.s 
palace,  he  pursued  the  unhappy  monarch  lo  the  altar 
of  Jupiter,  and  there,  according  to  some  accounts,  he 
slaughtered  him  ;  while,  according  to  other?,  he  dn-: 
gcd  him  bv  the  hair  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  where  ho 
sacrificed  him  to  the  manes  of  his  father.  Pyrrhus  is 
also  among  the  number  of  thn-^p  to  whom  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  young  Astyaaox  from  the  sumnut  of  a 
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tower  ia  «ttrib«tedi  ind  it  wu  he  tb«t  immoUted 
P»tjx«na  to  his  fatbcr**  thade.    In  the  division  of  the 

captives  afitir  tli(>  loriiiination  of  lb**  war,  Atulroinache, 
the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Hclcous,  ih«  broiiier  of  tbe 
aangned  to  Pyrrbug.    After  tome  time 
bad  elapsed,  he  gdvc  up  Antlroniache  lo  Helenns,  and 
■Otigbl  aud  obtained  the  hand  oi  Hermione,  daughter 
of  HeiMlaas  and  Helen ;  but  he  was  slam  for  this  by 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon.   ( Eurip  ,  Andtnm  ,  1 214, 
—  ^'^^  »  -^n.,  3,        tc^ij. —  lliync,  Excur*  , 
12,  ad  Mn  ,  3.)— II.  A  king  of  Epjrus,  deecMuM 
from  Achilles  on  the  mother's  side.    He  wia  MTed 
when  an  infant,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  servants,  from 
the  pursi;:^*  of  ilif^  (  ncniics  of  his  father,  ^vlio  h.iJ  bteti 
banished  from  his  kiugi^om,  and  he  was  carried  to  the 
coDrtorGUatiaa,king  of  iilyncum,  who  educated  bim 
with  great  tenderness.    Ca'^saiulcr,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, wished  10  despatch  him ;  but  GiduUit«$  not  ouly 
refused  to  deliver  him  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
but  ht  even  went  with  an  army,  and  placed  bini  on  the 
throne  of  Epuua,  liiougii  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
About  five  years  after,  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus  to  at- 
tend the  oupUala  of  one  of  the  daugbiera  of  Glautiaa 
raiaed  new  commotiona.   The  monarch  waa  expelled 
from  his  throne  hy  Ncoptolt  inus,  wlio  \\A  usurped  it  ' 
ftfter  the  death  oi  i£acides ;  and  being  sttll  without 
NMOKea,  he  applied  to  hie  biothcr>in>law  Demetrius 
for  assistiinci'     He  accompanied  Dcmrtrins  at  the 
battle  of  Jpsus,  aud  fought  there  with  all  the  prudence 
lad  intrepidity  of  an  experiencp<l  general.    He  after- 
ward passed  :nto  Egypt,  where,  by  his  marriage  with 
Antigone,  t.'ie  diughter  of  Berenice,  he  soon  obtained 
a  sutncient  for^-e  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  throne. 
He  WM  aucccssful  in  the  undertaking ;  but,  to  remove 
all  eaueea  of  quarrel,  he  took  the  nsurper  to  ahare  with 
him  llie  rovallv,  atid  ^onle  lime  after  lie  ])Ut  Iiim  to 
death,  under  pretence  that  he  had  attempted  to  poison 
liim.   In  die  eubaequent  years  of  his  reign  Pyrrhus 
engajrcd  in  the  quarrels  wh;ch  di.^turhcJ  the  j>eacp  of 
the  Macedonian  monarcliy.    11c  luarctied  against  De> 
melrino,  and  gave  tbe  Macedonian  soldiers  fresh  proofs 
of  hi"?  valour  and  activity.    By  dissimulation  hp  ingra- 
tiatt;d  himself  in  the  minds  of  his  enemy's  subjects ; 
and  when  Demetrius  laboured  under  a  momentary  ill- 
oeaa,  Pjrxfaua  made  an  attempt  upon  tbe  crown  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which,  if  not  then  aoeceaaful,  eoon  after  ren- 
dered him  tn,"ister  of  the  kingdom.    This  he  shared 
with  Lysimachus  lor  seven  months,  tUl  the  jealousy  of 
tbe  Macedonians  and  the  ambition  of  his  colleague 
obliged  him  to  retire.    Pyrrhus  was  meditating  new 
conquests,  when  the  Tarentines  invited  bim  to  Italy 
to  assist  them  against  the  encroaching  power  of  Rooie. 
He  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  but  his  passage 
across  the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal,  and  he  reached 
the  shores  of  Italy  after  the  loss  of  the  greatest  nart  of 
his  tioopa  in  a  atorm.   At  bia  cQtrance  into  farea- 
torn,  B.C.       be  began  to  reform  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  ant],  by  introducing  the  strictest  di«cij)line 
among  their  troops,  to  accustom  iheiu  to  bear  fatigue 
and  to  despise  dangers.    In  the  first  battle  which  be 
fought  with  the  Romans  he  obtained  the  victory ;  but 
for  this  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to  his  ele- 
phants, whose  bulk  and  uncommon  8p|>earanco  aston- 
ished the  Romans,  and  terrified  their  cavalry.  The 
number  of  the  slain  was  equal  on  both  sides,  and  the 
conqueror  said  that  another  such  victory  would  ruin 
him.    Ho  also  sent  Cineaa,  hia  cbtef  miniater,  to 
Rome,  and,  though  victoriooa,  be  tued  for  peace. ' 
Thcte  offers  of  [leace  were  refused  ;  and  when  Pyrrhus 
questioned  Cmcas  aboftt  the  manners  aud  the  charac- 
ter of  tbe  Romans,  the  ssgacioae  minister  replied  that 
their  senate  was  a  venerable  assembly  of  kings,  and 
that  to  %ht  asainst  them  was  to  attack  another  Hydra. 
A  aecond  batiTc  was  sooo  after  fought  near  Aaenlnm, 
but  the  slaughter  was  so  great,  and  the  valour  so  con- 
spicuous ou  both  sides,  that  the  Romans  and  theu  eo- 
ll6t 


emies  reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  as  theu  oift 
Pyrrhus  still  continued  the  war  in  favour  of  the  Tiki>> 
tines,  when  he  was  invited  into  Sictly  by  the  miuLt- 
taats,  who  laboured  under  the  yoke  of  Canhage  uii 
the  craehy  of  their  own  petty  tyrants.  His  foodsea 
for  novelty  soon  deiermined  Inui  to  quit  Itah.  Ht 
left  a  garrison  at  J  arcnium,  and  crossed  oicr  to  & 
cily,  where  he  obtained  two  victories  over  ika  (^itha. 
ginians,  and  took  many  of  their  towns.  Hewufoti 
while  succosiui,  aud  formed  tht  piu^ecl  of  lOTtdiM 
Aftkaj  but  his  popularity  soon  vamsbed.  Hu  traspi 
bMiine  insoleoi,  and  he  behaved  with  hao^m/jesi. 
and  showed  himself  oppressive,  so  that  his  re.i.:i. 
Italy  was  deemed  a  fortunate  event  for  ali  .Siciv,  H» 
had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Taienium  than  he  leaeasd 
hostiliti^  with  the  Romano  with  giest  eerinony  -,  \n 
when  his  army  of  80,000  men  had  been  lUftoicJ  b, 
20,000  of  tbe  enemy  under  Curios,  he  leu  lulj  nitik 
precipitation,  B.C.  874,  aahanted  of  the  cDterptiw^isl 
mortified  by  the  victortrs  which  had  lie( n  ''  'aind  ota 
one  of  the  desceudauts  of  Achillea,    lu  L^im  be  be- 
gan to  repair  his  military  character  by  aiuckui  jbti- 
gonoa,  who  waa  (ben  on  the  MacedMtao  tkoae  He 
gained  some  advantages  over  his  enemy,  &od  ah  it 
fast  restored  lo  the  throne  of  Macedonia.   He  i'.er- 
ward  marched  agamst  bparu  at  the  request  of  Clasq* 
moa;  bat,  when  all  bis  vigorous  opetatioasiNtviBMf' 
ficient  lo  lake  the  capital  of  Lacouia,  be  nurd  t* 
Argos,  where  liue  treachery  of  Aristeua  mvituJ  hia. 
The  Areives  desired  him  to  retire,  and  not  to  mitrfert 
in  the  ulfairs  of  their  republic,  which  were  col;'  , -.(.y 
by  the  ambition  of  two  of  tiicir  nubltd.    He  cumpimi 
with  their  wishes;  but  in  the  night  he  nudm  lis 
forcea  into  the  town,  and  m^t  have  otdt  biui- 
self  master  of  tbe  place  had  be  not  retaded  his  prog- 
ress by  entering  it  with  his  elejjhant?    Tt,'.  c.,Tilj»i 
that  ensued  was  obsttnate  and  blood/ i  aodlkioot^aicii, 
to  6ght  with  mora  boldnaaa»  and  totteooiler  ^hii|en 
wi'h  mory  facility,  exchanged  his  dtet^s.  H'  ''iS  it- 
lacked  tiy  one  of  tbe  enemy ;  but,  as  he  >vm  garisg  to 
run  him  through  in  his  own  defence,  the  motlici  of  tbe 
Argive,  who  saw  lier  son's  danger  from  the  top  of » 
house,  threw  down  a  tilc,  aud  brought  Pyrrhos  le  tbe 
ground.    His  head  was  cut  off  and  earned  to  Kvv 
gonus,  who  gave  bia  ramaina  a  msaii&ceot  fuami, 
and  presented  bis  ashes  to  hia  son  Helenus.  272  )m 
before  the  Christian  era.- — In  person  Pvrihus  '.^t' itii- 
letic  and  commandrng,  and  his  atrength  atwi  wvuti 
bearing  the  aevarest  fttigiie  ware  snca  as  eawd  M 
the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him    The  tuni  loS 
character  of  his  mind  corresponded  with  such  powen 
of  body  ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  formed  for  war  m  mticb 
by  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  resolution,  as  by  hu  4eH 
in  the  use  of  arms  aud  the  power  of  endutu^  priw- 
tions.    His  patience  was  not  merely  the  eadanoaof 
physical  avila ;  it  waa  a  moral  quaJitj  of  msdi 
value,  which  diowed  that  be  bad  not  natanKytttt* 
bitrary  and  tyrannical  disposition  ;  and  it  wi^  idnun- 
bly  exemplited  in  the  calmoeas  with  which  be  bore  tk 
reproofs  of  Cinaaa,  and  tbe  pleaaon  he  took  in  linsDiai 
to  thorough  and  homely  truths  uttered  I'jr  Filr.':!" 
His  admiration  of  the  Romans  aro&e  as  uiuca  iw« 
his  veneration  for  their  probity  as  from  astoniihfflttf 
at  their  resolutcncf^  ;  and  though  ins  poiicy  soiDetiais 
partook  of  ilic  tortuous  character  of  ttic  Greek  tai 
Asiatic  courts,  in  action  he  was  always  iDagQaoiaK^ 
Tbia  great  quality  ahowed  itaelf  even  in  bn  ifm*3t 
intareoarse  with  his  friends,  and  checked  that  ariffv 

and  (juickness,  wiiicii,  without  it.  would  tii^t  Biwli 
bim  a  tyrant  as  well  a«  a  cooqueror.  Tbe  vrboie  d 
bis  history  shows  that  be  waa  tnialed  by  pa»toos  art 

sufTiciently  controlled,  but  that  his  uoderstarJ  ( ^ 
powerful,  quick,  and  acute.    Hia  nptdity,  Ua^iciu. 
projecting  and  executing,  hurried  bim  into  an  eicc«. 

antfhc  scldo.T.  -j!!c'.vrd  t-imself  time  rnpui;!!  for  iJdA- 
eratioo  and  judgmeai :  hooce  it  was  liwt  ha  atigitt  tt 
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Mid  to  dMorte  thesarcttstic  remark  of  AOligomu^  who 
MMfM«d  bim  to  4  gambler,  "  who  makes  maov  g^xxi 
lliiNira,  but  wvw  weoM  to  koom  hIms  Im  hu  tbe^ctt 

of  llio  game.  "  (P!ui.,  V,t.  P^nk-^EmgcUr.  Mttn- 
foL,  diT.  3,  v>L  I,  p.  667.) 
Py-nu«3M«^  m  ««bfanilad  pUlcMoplier  of  Stinoa. 

Great  unccrtaintjr  exisis  a»  la  the  vr  ar  wUvr.  (im  was 
born.    Some,  a«,  for  exajujile,  La  and  i  icrtt, 

luk*  it  lo  hate  bfl«D  the  firtt  vcaj-  ol  ihe  43d  Oljrin- 
piad.    Beoiky  i«  in  favour  of  'lite  fourLh  year  of  the 
lame  Ol>mpuii,  Meiner  contendt  for  the  second  of 
the  49th.'Doilw«U  for  the  fourlh  of  the  52<i.    There  is 
•  da&renM  of  aixty-thfoe  y«ar*  betweea  the  exUemea 
if  Umoo  datoe.   Semft  aotbor*  aoaert  that  all  wbieli 
ean  be  wtaicd  with  any  .iL  ^rec  of  certainly  is.  that  »of- 
•Dtjr-tive  or  eighty>tive  years  of  the  hfti  oi  i'ythagoraa 
^bff  •voo  tb«  duration  of  hia  hfe  ia  a  aubject  of  coi>- 
iroTersv)  fall  within  l}>e  one  hursdrid   iru)  foriy-n^o 
jeant  tkat  elapscil  belwoeii  A.C        and  .V.C.  466. 
Vwconti  girea  the  prefefMieo  to  Euacbius,  wbo,  in 
hziDg  the  death  of  Pythagoras  in  the  496th  year  B.C., 
asfMves««  hta  doabta  respecting  the  advanced  age  to 
which  the  pbilo)«oj>her  i^said  to  have  allaincd.    By  Ins 
■aihor'o  aide  he  ia  aaid  to  have  been  connoctad  wuh 
owoT  thoddealfuiUaa  io  the  iaiand.   But  hie 
ther.  MDeaarchua,  was  geitt'rally  believed  lo  have  been 
t  foreigner,  and  not  of  purely  Ureek  origiu,  though  ii 
•as  disputed  whether  he  was  a  PhoeniciaD,  or  belonged 
to  lh*>  1  y  rrher;^;.  !*r!a?L'ian9  of  Lemnos  or  Iinbros.  and 
le  a  branch,  tnerclore,  ol  Uw  Ptila&gian  race.    It  we 
Jiaimsa  the  tales  of  lamblielMlt  concemiqg  the  early 
■itidom,  gravity,  and  temperaooe  of  Pythagoras,  which 
«•  aatd  to  have  been  auch  aa  to  have  filled  aill  men 
vriih  aiiiniration,  lo  have  commanded  respect  and  ruv- 
accoco  Crotn  gray  baiia,  aod  eveo  to  have  led  many  to 
Bsaart  that  ho  waa  iho  aon  of  God  (Jhtnt.,  Ft/.  Pyth., 
B  6),  vf  rrjrcl  with  no  Other  credible  parliciiiar*  of 
hia  childhood  attd  early  education,  but  that  ht;  wmt  tirst 
iMtnietod  in  his  own  country  by  Creophilua,  and 
afterward   by  Phfrccydea  in  the   island  of  Scyrua. 
{Tktriiraii'M  iirtccc,  vol.  2,  p.  140,  in  noli*  )  When 
ho  had  paid  the  honoors  to  bit  preceptor,  for  whom  he 
•ffoars  to  have  entertained  a  high  respect,  he  letuned 
to  Samoa,  and  again  studied  under  the  dtraction  of 
his  first  master     Much  is  said  by  lamblichua  and 
odM  later  biaffrapbera  of  Pythagoraa'a  oaily  journey 
■to  Ionia,  aiMrhia  Ariaito  to  Tbaloo  oad  Anajrimandpr ; 
Vut  we  find  no  ancient  account  of  his  journey,  nor  any 
tores  of  Us  ctfpcis  on  his  doctrine,  which  diflcrs  es- 
aoMialiy  from  that  of  tho  Ionic  school.    On  his  way 
19  P;2\pt,  lanibbchus  asserts  that  l.c  v;r;!t'd  PhcEU  fi:), 
and  COD  versed  wuh  the  deaceiidanu  ul  Muciius  aiid 
Mhw  priota  of  that  country,  and  was  Initiaiod  iitio 
lhair  peculiar  myateriea.    And  it  may  eeem  not  oo> 
larelf  improbable  that  he  might  wiab  to  be  farther  ac- 
quainted wuh  the  Phoenician  pliilosophy,  of  v^hicii  lie 
kad  doubtless  iieard  a  geaeral  report  from  hia  father, 
•ho  vm  prottably  of  PbiBiiicMD  origin.   But  it  la  eer* 
tain  I V  a  6ction  of  the  Alexaodrean  school  that  Pythag- 
orsa  received  his  doctrines  of  numbers  iroiu  the  Phoe- 
aiciana.  for  their  knowledge  of  numbers  extended  no 
farjhtr  than  to  the  practical  science  of  arithniotic.  In 
^Igyp^  Pv^hagorsck  was  introduced,  by  thu  rucoituntiud- 
fttion  of  t*olyeFates,  tyrant  of  bamos,  to  Amasia,  king 
of  Egypt,  a  great  patron  of  learned  niOD»  pvticularly 
tbose  of  Greece,  tiiai  he  might  the  more  easily  obtain 
ACCOM  to  the  colleges  of  tho  priests.    The  king  him-  i 
•«lf  could  acaccoly,  with  all  hia  auibonty.  prevail  upon 
tlM  pneata  to  duttit  a  atraoger  to  tho  knowledge  of 
t Vicir  "liicred  inystcrif*.    The  collei;e  of  Ilcliofwlis.  to 
«»hoai  the  king'a  insiruciions  were  aenl,  rt^lerred  P>- 
AafMM  to  the  college  of  Momphia,  aa  of  greater  antt- 
1  I'tv  :  from  Memphii  he  was  dismissed,  utjder  the  , 
*-«me  pretence,  to  1  hebea.     The  Tbeban  prie&ts,  not  . 
dhiiiw  to  reject  the  royal  mandate,  yet  lotb  to  comply 
««Mi\  prescnbod  J^thafoiaa  iMiijraovMO  awl  iniikh  | 
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Icsomo  prclimiuary  ceremonies,  among  which  was  Hm 
of  circumciaioo,  bopiiu;  tbarolw  to  discourage  him 
from  pnaocoting  hia  deaign.    Pythagoras,  however, 

executed  all  their  injunctions  wiih  ^uch  wonderlu!  [>a- 
tience  aod  peraevcrance,  that  he  obtained  their  entire 
confidence,  and  was  inaHnetfld  in  thoir  moat  Mcondito 
doctrine.  Ho  paased  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt. 
During  this  tune  he  made  himself  perfectly  master  of 
the  (hrec  kinda  of  writing  which  were  used  io  that 
country,  the  epistolary,  the  hieroglyphic,  and  the  fvrn- 
bolical;  and,  having  obtained  access  to  their  mual 
learned  men,  in  every  celebrated  college  of  priests,  hi 
became  iniimatolj  converMQt  with  (heir  ancient  roc* 
oida,  and  gamed  an  aecoiate  knowledge  of  their  doc> 
trinea  concerning  the  origin  of  thuigs,  with  their  as- 
tronomy aixi  geometry,  and,  in  short,  with  Egyptian 
learning  in  its  wholo  extent.  To  hia  atay  in  Egypt 
he  was  most  likel)'  indebted,  not  so  murh  for  any  pos 
uive  knowledge  or  definite  optiuoii,  as  fur  hiitu  winch 
roused  his  curiosity,  and  impressions  which  decided 
the  bias  of  his  mind.  In  the  science  of  tho  Kg)  ). liana 
he  perhaps  found  little  to  borrow  ;  but  in  their  poliUcal 
and  religious  institutions  he  saw  a  mighty  engme,  such 
aa  be  mubt  wiab  lo  wield  for  nobler  purpoaoa.  Mao)r 
wtftera  who  ftooriabed  after  the  commeneoment  of  tho 
Christian  era,  both  pagan  and  ChriHli.in,  have  related 
that  Pythagoras,  immc^ately  after  ho  left  Egypt,  vis* 
ited  the  Persian  ond  Chaldean  Magi,  and  travelled  ao 
far  into  the  East  as  to  converse  with  the  Indian  Gym- 
tiu»uphists.  The  occasion  of  this  journey  u  thus  re- 
lated by  lamblichua:  ** After  upciuling  twenty-two 
years  in  Egypt,  ho  was  conveyed  by  the  victorious 
army  of  Cambyses,  among  a  numerous  train  of  cap- 
tives, to  Babylon,  where  be  made  himself  perfectly  ac- 
quaiotod  with  the  leamiog  and  obiloaopby  of  the  East ; 
aod,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  yean,  when  he  waa 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  returned  to  Samos." 
Cicero,  Eusebius,  Lactautius,  and  Valerius  Maxunus, 
though  they  say  nothing  of  the  captivity,  agree  that  bo 
visited  the  Persian  Magi.  Some  have  even  maintain- 
ed that  111  tUi9  jociitcy  he  aileiidcd  uixm  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Zoroaster ;  wiule  Others,  who 
have  pUced  the  life  of  Zoroaater  ia  an  earlier  period 
than  that  of  Pvthagoras,  have  asserted  that  the  latter 
conversed  vsiUi  certain  Jewish  pritsi»,  vvhu  were  at 
that  lime  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  and  by  Ihia  meana 
become  Intimately  acquainted  with  tho  Jewish  Tawe 
and  custom^.  .■\fur  all,  however,  there  is  grcdl  rea- 
son to  suspect  tlu3  Irulii  ul  the  whole  iiarrativti  of 
Pythagoras's  journey  into  the  Ea$t ;  for  the  relation  is 
I  ticumbt  red  with  ineitricable  ciiroiiologieal  di(Ilcul« 
lits.  I'Qe  whole  proof  ol  the  reahly  of  lhi&  expedition 
reata  either  upon  the  evidence  of  certain  Alexandreaa 
Platonisto,  who  were  deairooa  of  exalting  as  much  aa 


poeaible  the  repuution  of  those  ancient  philosopbera  to 

whom  thev  looked  bark  as  the  first  oriicles  of  wisdom, 
or  upon  that  of  certain  Jewish  and  Christian  wrtlera, 
wbo  were  willing  to  credit  every  tale  which  might  aeon 
to  render  it  probable  that  the  Pyihagorean  doctrine 
was  derived  from  the  Oriental  philosophertt,  and  ulti- 
mately from  the  HebMW  Sciiplurea.  It  seems,  there* 
fore,  on  itie  whole,  most  reasonable  to  look  upon  the 
story  of  his  eastern  journey  as  a  mere  fiction,  and  to 
conclude  that  Pyihagoras  never  passed  over  from 
Egypt  to  the  East,  but  returned  tnence  immediaielj 
to  Samoa.  Pythagoraa,  on  hia  return  to  hta  native 
island,  was  desirous  thnt  his  ftliow  cituens  ohuuld 
reap  the  t>crieht  of  his  travels  and  studies,  and  fur  ihia 
puri'o&e  attempted  to  institute  a  school  for  their  in* 
stiuction  in  tlic  elements  of  (•cifficc,  but  chose  to 
adopt  the  Egyptian  mode  of  teaching,  and  commum 
csto  hia  doctnnee  under  a  symbolical  form.  Ilia  at* 
tempt  was  unsuccessful.  He  then  visited  in  succes- 
sion Delos,  Crete,  Spsrta,  Elis  (being  present  at  ths 
Olympic  games  celebrated  m  the  latter  district),  and 
finally  PfaUua  in  Achaia,  the  reaideoco  of  I^oo,  king 

no 
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PTTHAOORAS. 

ol  Um  PblMsiau.  Here  be  fint  assumed  the  appella- 
tion of  pkiloMpker.    Cicero  sscribee  the  tOTention  of 

this  term  to  Pyth.igoras-  If  this  be  correct,  Pythago- 
ras prubabl)  did  nut  iiiicnd,  as  has  been  commonly 
imagined,  to  deprecate  the  reputation  for  wisdom,  but 
to  profess  himself  devoted  to  the  pursoit  of  it.  Hw 
well-known  story,  which  explains  the  origin  of  tbe 
name,  suggests  an  entirely  f^ifc  notion  of  his  view  of 
life,  so  fix  IS  it  iniplies  thai  be  regaided  coatetDplauon 
••  tbe  highest  end  of  bamra  •zietenee.  Tbe  story  is 
as  follows :  It  sccrns  that  Leon,  charmed  with  the  in- 
genuity and  eloquence  with  which  be  discoursed  on 
vsrioos  topics,  asked  him  In  what  art  he  principally 
exccllud,  to  which  Pythafroms  n  plied,  \h\l  he  did  not 
profess  himself  master  ot  any  art,  but  that  ho  was  a 
fkUtuophfi .  Leon,  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the 
t«rm,  asked  PythagOTM  who  were  philosophers,  and 
wherein  they  diflcred  from  other  men.  Pythagoras 
replied  that,  as  in  the  i-vi'jIic  games,  while  some  nrc 
contendlog  for  glory,  wo  others  aro  buying  and  selling 
in  pamh  of  gam,  uiiere  it  dways  a  tinia  ebss,  who  at- 
tend tii'.rely  as  "ipictators  ;  so  in  human  life,  amid  the 
various  characters  of  men,  there  is  a  select  number 
who,  despiaing  all  other  pursoita,  aasidooosly  apply 
themselves  to  llic  study  of  nature  and  the  search  after 
wisdom ;  thc^e,  added  Pythagoras,  are  the  persons 
whom  I  denominate  philosophers.  —  Pythagoras  is 
generally  believed  to  have  found  Polycratcs  ruling 
at  Samoa,  on  bis  return  from  bis  travels,  and  his  aver- 
sion to  the  tyrant's  ;;ovrrnmcnl  was  sometimes  as- 
a^ed  as  tho  moUvc  which  led  him  finally  to  quit  bis 
wUfa  island.  If  there  ware  any  foundation  for  this 
story,  it  mn»;t  probably  be  soiiglil,  not  in  any  jiersona! 
enmity  between  him  aiiiU  Fulycrates — who  is  said  to 


have  furnished  him  with  letters  of 


Mnmandation  to 


Aiiu-is — but  in  Ills  conviction  tli;it  the  power  of  Po- 
lyciates  wuuld  opipose  iti<ijperablc  objccttons  to  h:s  de- 
signs For  it  seems  certuin  that,  before  he  set  out  for 
the  West,  ha  had  already  concaivod  tbe  idea  to  which 
be  dedicated  tbe  remainder  of  bis  life,  and  only  sought 

for  a  fit  place  and  a  favourable  op[)ortunily  for  carry- 
ing it  into  eiTcct.    We,  however,  find  inlunatioos,  that 
ha  did  not  laava  Samoa  an^  ha  had  acqoitad  aome 
celebrity  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  fiv  tlic  introduc- 
tion of  certain  mystic  rites,  which  Herodotus  repre- 
sents as  closely  allied  to  the  Egyptian,  and  to  those 
which  were  celebrated  in  Greece  under  the  name  of 
OrphcuB  as  their  reputed  founder.    But  as  wc  cannot 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  reli- 
gion was  an  object  that  Pvtbagoraa  ever  pn^MMed  to 
htmsalf  apart  mm  bia  politieu  Tiewa,  we  eoald  onlj 
regard  these  tHy>t«  Tic8,  supposing  the  fact  a«cc  rtaltit  J. 
in  tbe  light  of  an  essay  or  an  experiment,  by  which  he 
aoanded  the  disposition  or  the  capability  of  bis  eoon- 
Irymen  for  ibo  reception  of  olher  more  practical  doc- 
trines.    Thu  fame  of  his  travels,  his  wisdom,  and 
sanctity  had  probably  gone  before  him  into  Greece, 
where  he  appears  to  have  stiyed  some  time,  partly,  per- 
haps, to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  and  partly  to  heighten 
bis  reputation.    It  was  no  doubt  for  the  former  pur- 
pose that  be  viaited  Crete  and  Sparta,  where  he  found 
a  model  of  govwnment  and  discipline  more  congenial 
to  his  habits  of  thinking  than  he  <  ouM  hive  rni  I  with  [ 
anywhere  else  but  in  Egypt  or  India.    If,  ns  is  highly 
pfobabto,  he  stopped  on  the  same  journey  stOIympta  and  | 
at  Delphi,  it  was,  ptrli.ips,  le?s  friMn  cither  curio ■■•tv  or 
devotion,  tli&u  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  k^isction  ' 
of  the  aiacles,  and  of  formtl^  a  useful  connexion  with 
their  ministers.    Thus  we  aro  told  that  he  was  in-  j 
dcbted  for  many  of  his  ethical  dogmas  to  Themistoclea 
of  Del|.t\i,  probably  the  prie*te-.s     Tlie  Ic^'cimIs  about  ' 
his  appearing  at  Otympia — where  bo  is  said  to  have  ( 
shown  a  tbifh,  tike  tha  shontder  of  Pelops,  of  gold  or  I 
of  ivory,  and  to  have  fa.'<cina!ed  an  eagle  as  it  flew 
over  his  head — may  very  well  be  connected  with  this  1 
*Mn»y,  and  wouM  uidicato  that  he  waa  Uioltod  upon 
IIM 
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as  a  person  partaking  of  a  supedrauna  tMm,  nl  u 
an  especial  laToorite  of  Heaven.  Hew  fir  k  ncittj 
or  encoura^  such  a  debision,  is  in  aU  cases  wn 
diflicall  to  determine ;  but  ii  seemi  ttaqMniooiiih 
that  Iw  did  not  rely  solely  on  his  genuias  nrnti 
ac^iremenu,  but  put  forward  marvelbys  prf  ctwioM 
which  be  must  have  been  conscious  iuii  oo 
ground,  and  whic^,  wc  mns-t  suspect,  woeoksU^ 
to  attract  the  veoemion  of  tbe  cieduloos   Tm  itc^ 
faraooa  of  these  waa  the  claim  be  laid  to  itt  lcm 
lege— conferred  on  him.  m  he  isserted,  by  the  w 
Hermes  —  of  preserving  a  distinct  reiDaaitiaiKe  ol 
many  states  of  exiataiieo  wbieh  bb  seal  had  pncd 
through  ;  an  imposttire  attesterj  by  his  eontcmr*ri.-T 
Xenopbsnes,  who,  as  lus  charaeter  in  tiui  leipect 
stands  much  higher  than  that  of  Pytbgoru,  ippan 
to  have  treated  it  in  his  elegies  wrhccjtnd  r>d> 
cule.    {Diog.  Laerl.,  8,  38  >--What  nete  liif  p.'ttiji 
motives  which  induced  him  finally  to  fix  hti  rsodeata 
among  the  Italian  Greeks,  and  partieolaily  ttCnlaM, 
ia  only  matter  fat  conjaetaM.   Tlw  ftain 
brity  of  the  air  of  this  place,  its  aristocrit«ii  gornn- 
ment,  a  state  of  manners  which,  tboagti  hi 
short  of  his  idea,  was  adrantageoasly  conuisted  siib 
llie  luxury  of  Sybaris,  might  suffice  to  dtifrmjat  Hii 
choice,  even  if  there  were  iio  olher  circumftMieei  « 
its  condition  winch  opened  a  prospect  o;  virctitdii 
exertion.    In  fact,  howovat,  tlw  state  of  jnitiei  • 
Crotona,  at  tbe  time  when  -be  anhred  thm,  mm  n 
have  been  singularly  favourable  to  the  u'dsrukiBg 
which  be  meditated.   Causes  of  dtacord  were  at  »ott 
there,  aa  in  most  of  tho  neigbbooriBg  eitiea,  very 
ilar  to  lliO)<e  which  produced  the  sTj^e'e  ktivm.  tr,£ 
patricians  and  plebeians  at  Jiome.    1  toe  wasiUuj, 
called  a  sensto,  composed  of  a  thoosud  membcn, 
and  probably  rcpresentin;?  the  dc«cendanu  of  the  sUd 
ancicul  settlers,  luvcsltd  with  large  and  irrt»poa»iIil 
authority,  and  enjoying  pnvilegt  s  which  W  N  jr.  to 
excite  discontent  among  the  people.  Ik  pova  o( 
the  oligarchy  wae  still  preponderant,  bet  sffanollf 
not  so  secure  as  to  render  all  assiNianct  r.i 
The  arrival  of  a  stranger  ootwardly  neotni,  wbo  ta- 
gaged  the  Teneration  of  the  moltHade  kf  liii  piiMir 
character,  and  bv  tho  rximnnr  of  h^s  jotma'T::^  tn 
dowments,  and  who  was  willing  to  throw  ait  omDuS 
ence  into  the  aealo  of  the  goveremeat,  ea  esadmi 
of  exercising  som*?  control  over  its  measure*.  v«u« 
event  which  could  not  but  be  hailed  with  prtstjorb 
the  privileged  class.     And,  accordingly.  Pytbtgooi 
seems  to  have  foaod  the  otmoat  laadmew  la  ^  mit 
ate  of  Crotona  to  favoor  bis  designs.  The  m1 

lure  of  thn-^e  desirrds.  and  of  the  mca;j«  by  wllltli  M 
endeavoured  to  carry  them  into  executiott.  is  a  ques- 
tion which  haa  ezereiaed  the  aagadty  of  maDT  inqui- 
rers, and  has  been  varion^Iv  snivrd.  acrordinj  'o 
higher  degree  of  importance  which  PyiMpirM  l«» 
been  supposed  to  have  allecbed  to  religioo,  or  to  piu- 
losophy,  or  to  government.    But  it  seems  cksi  VH 
his  object  was  not  exclusively,  or  even  predoBBart^ 
religious,  or  philosophical,  or  political,  and  thai  bod*  fl' 
the  objecu  stood  in  the  relatioo  of  ao  end  to  tbe  o(u? 
two  aa  its  mesns.    On  the  other  bend,  we  csnwt  U 
satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  a  modern  author. 
aim  of  Pythagoras  was  to  exhibit  tbe  ideal  ai  *  i'-^ 
lianatate.  (Smer,  0or:^.3,  9,  15  )  Thiiu,pfr 
haps,  in  one  Fcnor  more,  anfl  in  another  l«*. 
really  altempttd,  and  tho  opinion  seems  to  tStdm 
character  of  the  Donan9  rather  than  the  vir**of 
tbsforas.    His  leading  thought  appears  to  hot  b**"! 
that  the  state  and  the  individual  ought,  «aA »  * 
way,  to  reflect  the  image  of  that  order  and  hanDont 
by  which  ha  believed  the  oniverse  to  be  sustained 
regoUled.  Ho  did  not  frame  a  cemtitntioR  «  * 

of  laws  ;  nor  does  he  appear  evtr  Jo  have  .^♦lO.iKa 
any  pubhc  office.  He  instituted  a  society— an  onl* 
we  might  now  caU  it— of  which  be  beeaiM  Oe  had^ 
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er.  It  was  cotnpoted  of  young  men  carefully  select* 
ed  from  the  noblest  families,  not  only  of  Crotona,  but 
of  other  Italiot  cities.  Their  number  emoontedi  or 
«M  codflDed,  to  three  Irandrad;  end  if  \m  expected 

by  iheir  co-operation  lo  exercise  u  sway  (Irmer  and 
more  laatii^  than  that  of  a  lawgiver  or  a  magis- 
Date,  first  over  Crotona,  and,  in  the  end,  over  all  the 
Italiot  cities,  his  project,  though  new  and  bold,  ought 
not  to  be  pronounced  visionary  or  eztravaeant.  This 
celebrated  aocioty,  then,  was  at  once  a  pliiiosojiliical 
school,  a  religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political  aasocia* 
tbn ;  and  all  these  characters  appear  to  have  been  in> 
separably  united  in  the  fdunder's  mind.  The  ambition 
of  I^thuocM  was,  assuredly,  tralj^  lofty  and  noble. 
He  eimea  el  eetabltshing  a  dominion  which  he  be> 
lieved  lo  be  that  of  wisdou;  oi.d  virtue,  a  rational  su- 
premacy of  minds,  cntichtened  by  philosophy  aitd  pu> 
riled  by  religion,  end  o?  characters  fitted  to  maintain 
an  a»cf'i-]3TU  over  others  by  habits  of  self  rommand 
At  fir»i  i'ythagorss  obtained  unbounded  inlluence  over 
•D  cleeees  at  Crotona,  and  effected  a  general  reforma- 
tion in  the  habits  of  the  people ;  while  in  other  Italian 
cities  he  gained  such  a  footing  as  enabled  him  either 
to  counteract  revolutionary  movements,  or  to  restore 
aristocraiicel  government  wbera  it  bad  given  wey  to 
tyranny  or  democrscy. — After  the  eelebtated  bettle  fn 

which  the  people  of  ('rotona  defeated  ibe  Sybarites, 

and  after  which  they  destroyed  the  city  of  the  latter, 
dw  ieimte  of  Crotona  and  the  Py  thagoiean  aasoeiatee 

tfcm  to  h.ivc  been  so  elated  by  this  succeH  as  to 
kkvt  fancied  that  it  was  the  triumph  of  their  cauae, 
and  tbnt  thejr  alone  were  to  reap  its  fruits.  When  the 
question  arose  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and 
of  the  conquered  land,  they  tnaisted  on  retaining  the 
whole  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and  refused  lo  con- 
cade  may  ahare  to  those  who  had  earned  it  all  by  their 
Mil  andT blood.  The  commonalty  were,  of  eoone,  >r^ 
ntaied   by  the  attempt      T!  <  r  fury  was  directed 

rnet  the  aociety,  chiedv,  it  is  said,  bv  Cyion,  a  no- 
and  wealthy  man,  who  b  believea  to  have  been 
rejected  by  Pyinagoras  when  he  sought  to  be  admit- 
'.( j  among  his  followers.    A  turn-out  took  place,  in  | 
wh-ch  the  popolaee  set  fire  to  Milo's  house,  where  the  i 
Pjrthagoreans  were  assembled.    Many  psriaiMd,  and 
the  rest  only  found  safety  in  exile,    ft  if  not  clear 
whether  Pythagoraa  himsilf  wns  at  Crotona  during 
this  coromotioo  ;  the  general  beJicf  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  died,  not  lottg  after,  at  Sfeupontom.  The 
rising  at  Cfotuna  apjicars  to  harp  been  followt-d  bv 
tuniUr  scenes  in  several  otK'r  /talian  ciiic*,  as  ai 
Canlooia,  Loett,  and  Tsrepiom,  which  would  prove 
cx'ensivo  ramificaticns  of  the  order,  and  that  it 
everywhere  disclosed  the  same  political  character. 
Many  of  the  fugitivrs  took  rcfurrc  in  (.'n  cce,  but  con- 
fosioD  and  bloodshed  continued  to  prevail  for  many 
yeara  in  the  cities  whidi  had  been  the  eeata  of  the  ao- 
ciety.   TrancuiDity  wss  at  length  restored  by  the  me- 
diatioD  of  the  Acbssns  of  the  mother  country,  and 
aurtj  of  the  exiUa  relnmed  to  their  homes.   But  their 
I  resence  seirr?  to  have  given  rise  lo  frej^h  trouble?, 
perhepe  through  their  opposition  to  the  demccraticai 
BMtitDtioCB  which  Crotona  and  other  cities  adopted 
from  Arhaia    and  at  a  later  period  we  find  aome  eeU 
cbrat&d  Pythagoreans  m  Greece,  who  had  been  driven 
ont  of  Italy  by  their  political  adversaric  •«,  oth- 
en  remained  there,  and  cndcavoored,  with  partial  sue- 
tms,  to  r«vivo  the  ancient  infloenee  of  the  order. 

(TUr'-MUrt  Crrcrc,  vol  2,  p.  145,  S<']'].-  liincr's 
Atftivy  0/  PMoxophy,  vol.  1.  p  327.)  — Many  talcs 
an  fwnted  of  Pythagoras  which  carry  with  them 
tat.r  own  refutation  That,  by  speakiiif  a  word, 
be  tamed  a  Daunian  bear,  which  bad  laid  waste  the 
coontry ;  that  he  ]irevented  an  ox  from  eating  beans 
bv  whispering  in  its  ear ;  that  he  was  on  the  same  day 
present,  and  discoursed  in  public,  at  Metapontum  in 
Italy,  and  at  TeuioitteniDm  in  Sicily;  diat  ho  pa- 


dieted  earthquakes,  storms,  and  other  future  evenia 
and  that  a  river,  as  he  paased  over  it  with  his  friends, 
cried  out, '^tiaiJ,  r/thagQna,"ajewondan  which wonU 
require  noch  cleanraiod  better  evidence  to  gain  them 

credit  than  the  leatimony  of  .\pollonius.  Porphyiyj 
and  lamblichus,  or  even  of  J^aeruua  and  Fimy.  It 
appears  npon  llio  face  of  the  hietoiy  of  tlria  pbiloaofiher, 

that  he  owed  much  of  his  celebrity  and  anihoritv  to 
seeking  to  excite  the  veneration  of  the  cr^uluu».  Hi« 
whole  nanaer  of  life,  as  far  aa  it  is  known,  confirma 
this  opinion.  Clothed  in  a  long  white  robe,  with  a 
flowing  beard,  and,  as  6omc  relate,  with  a  goldca  crown 
on  hia  head,  he  preserved  among  the  people,  and  in 
the  jpreftcnrc  of  hia  diaeinieai  a  conuModiQ^  giavitj 
and  majesty  of  sitpcct  He  made  nee  of  mnaie  to  pto* 
rnote  the  tranquiihty  of  his  mind,  frequently  hinging 
for  this  purpose  hymDs  of  Thales,  Hesiod,  and  Uo> 
mer.  Ho  had  ench  an  entire  ceeamand  over  himaell^ 
that  he  was  nerer  st  cn  to  express  in  his  countenance 
grief,  joy,  or  anger.  He  refrained  from  animal  food, 
and  confined  him.ielf  to  a  frugal  VOgatthle  diet.  Bv 
this  artificial  dcnicanour,  Pythagoras  passed  himMu 
off  upon  the  vulgar  &s  a  being  of  an  order  auperior  tO 
the  common  condition  of  humanity,  and  peri>naded 
them  that  be  had  received  hia  doctnoe  Drom  heaven. 
Pythagoras  merried  Theano  of  Crotona,  or,  aa  soom 

relate,  of  Crete,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  Telaugea 
and  .Mnesarchus,  who,  after  his  d^aih,  look  charge  ol 
his  achool.—Whetber  Pythagoraa  left  behind  him  any 
writings  is  a  point  much  disputed.    Diogenes  I^ertiue 
enumerates  many  pieces  which  appeared  under  hie 
name,  and  lambhcbus  and  Pliny  increase  ilie  list.  But 
Plutarch,  Josephus,  Lncian,  vad  others,  coafeaa  that 
there  were  no  ;;»nuine  worfca  of  Pythagoras  extant ; 
and  from  t.^e  pams  which  Pythagoras  took  to  confine 
hia  doclHoe  to  his  own  school  dunng  bis  life,  it  ap- 
peira  highly  probable  that  ho  never  committed  hia 
[iliitjMophical  system  to  writing,  and  that  those  pieces 
IB  which  his  name  was  early  alBxed  were  wriittn  by 
some  of  his  followers,  according  to  the  tenets  whidb 
(hey  had  learned  in  hia  achooL    Amoiy  ihe  pieces  at* 
trtbuted  to  Pythagoraa,  no  one  ia  motomnens  than  the 
(,'olden  Vrri'.s  X;i       '-':),  which  Hierocles  has  il- 
lustrated with  a  commentary.    It  is  generally  agreed 
that  they  were  not  writtae  by  Pythsgoraa ;  and  ne^ 
haps  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Epichsrmus  or  Era- 
pedocles.    {Sianky,  Hut.  Phil.,  p.  301.  —  /'atnc, 
BiW.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  m.  —  Brucker,  Hut.  Phtl.,  vol. 
1 .  p  1109.)    They  may  be  considered  aa  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  his  popular  doctrines. — The  method  of  in* 
struction  adopted  by  Pythagoraa  was  twofold,  ezoter- 
k  and  eaotenc,  or  pablie  and  nrivato.   Thia  distinc- 
tion he  had  seen  introdoced  with  great  advantage  by 
the  Egyptian  pric'*lr>,  who  found  it  admirably  adapted 
to  atrengthen  tbcii  authority  and  increase  tiieir  emolo> 
ment.   Ife  therefore  detenninMl,  aa  far  as  circom* 
!>rances  would  admit,  to  form  his  school  upon  the 
Egyptian  model     P^r  the  general  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple he  held  public  sisemUiee,  in  whieh  ha  delivered 
disrnurNCs  in  praise  of  virtue  and  against  vice :  and 
in  tlicsc  he  gave  itarticolar  inatructions,  »n  different 
classes,  to  huabands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
and  othera  wh»  filled  the  aeveral  relatione  of  society. 
The  andfton  who  attended'  these  poUie  leeimea  did 
not  properly  belong  to  hi;*  school,  but  conlimied  to  fol- 
low their  usual  mcrae  of  living.    Besides  titcse,  he  lad 
a  select  body  of  diadplea,  whom  he  called  his  compan- 
ions and  frii  nds,  who  submitted  to  a  peciilijr  [ilni  of 
discipline,  and  were  admitted  by  a  long  course  of  in- 
struction into  all  the  mysteries  uf  his  esoteric  doctrine. 
Before  any  one  could  be  admitted  into  this  fraternity, 
Pytbsgoras  examined  his  fcstures  and  external  appear- 
ance ;  inquired  in  what  manner  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  behave  towards  bis  parents  and  friends ;  re- 
mailtad'bw  nwniiar  of  eonvwaing,  laughing,  and  keep* 
ini  eilanca;  and  ohaarrad  what  paaaions  be  wea  \ 
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with  what  kind  of  cmufmnj  h» 
ehow  to  as9orintp.  how  he  pawed  bis  laisuie  moments, 
and  what  iiicidlcuu  appeared  to  excite  in  hmi  ibe 
•trongett  emotion*  of  joj  and  sorrow.    From  theae 
md  other  ciieaavtancea,  Pftlia^om  fomud  sn  mcii> 
nte  judgmwt  of  the  qDalifieauoiM  of  tlie  eaudidito ; 
ind  he  admitted  no  one  into  his  society  till  he  waa  ful> 
^  pewMded  of  bw  capacitj  of  becoming  a  true  pbilo*' 
Ofwer.    Upoa  tbo  fim  probationary  idniMisii,  iIm 
fortitude  and  self-command  of  the  candidate  was  pat 
to  the  liial  by  a  langcouiae  of  severe  ttbatitience  aud 
ligoroufl  exerciae.    The  injunction  of  silence  haa  al- 
ready been  alluded  to.    Thia  ailence,  or  f-xtfn  Bia,  as 
It  waa  termed,  ia  not  to  be  confounded  with  thai  sa- 
cred reserve  with  which  all  the  disciples  of  Py  thagoraa 
wen  boundt  uwm  oftth,  to  receive  the  doeUiiMs  of 
their  oMRler,  tmt  they  might,  from  no  iodoeeineiiit 
wh  ii^M.;  \  I  r,  stiffi'r  thcni  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
Ibeir  sect.    Pjtbagoraa,  like  all  other  phUosiqihen, 
iMd  hie  esalam*  or  fwhUci  end  hit  netme,  or  privelev 
dr>rtnnes.    The  restraint  which  he  put  upon  the  words 
of  las  pupila,  b^  enjoining  silence  for  so  long  a  time, 
was  certatnfy,  in  one  point  of  view,  e  very  judicious 
expedient,  ee  it  restrained  impertinent  curiosity,  and 
ptereeftad  ov«y  inconvenience  of  contradiction.  Ac- 
eordinsly.  wo  imd  that  his  disciples  silenced  all  doubts, 
end  refuted  all  objections,  by  appeeling  to  hie  eutbM- 
ity.    A*rif  ffa,  tpte  dixit  ("he  himelf,**  i.  e.,  the 
msi'tcr,  '*  said  so"),  decided  every  dispute     Nor  was 
ibis  preparaturv  disctpluM  deemed  auJScirnily  severe 
without  adding,  darin|^  the  yeeie  of  initiaiion,  an  en- 
lire  prohibition  of  aeeing  theu  master,  or  hearing  liis 
lectures  except  from  behind  a  cut-ait.    And  uvcu  ihu 
privilege  %\a»  loo  pTcat  to  be  coninMnl/  allowed  ;  for 
in  this  atage  of  tuition  they  wei«  oentlh  tnatmcted 
by  some  innrior  preceptor,  who  berriy  teette^  the  doc- 
iniie  of  Pythagoras,  without  aasigninK  the  resaotungsor 
deinonstrationa  on  which  they  were  founded,  ana  re- 
i|aired  the  lAedient  pupil  to  reeeive  them  as  uoc^uta. 
tiuiinhir  truths  upon  thetr  master's  word,    Tho5o  who 
iwii  sufficient  perseverance  to  ^asu  thc«c  several  sltps 
of  probation  vk'(  rc  ai  \ml  admitted  among  the  Esoltr- 
ice*  end  allowed  to  see  and  heer  Pythagoras  behind  the 
OQItein.    But  if  it  happened  that  any  one,  through  im- 
pattertt  e  of  "iiieh  rigid  di*ci[iliiie.  rhosc  to  withdraw 
from  the  society  b«lure  tiie  t^xpiratioa  of  the  term  of 
trie],  he  was  dismissed  with  a  share  of  the  commou 
■lock,  the  double  of  'h-^t  <Ah;ch  he  had  advanced;  a 
tomb  waa  erected  tor  hiin  as  for  a  dead  man ;  and  he 
was  to  be,  as  such,  forgotten  by  the  brethren  aa  if  he 
had  been  actually  dead.    It  waa  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  the  Esoterics  to  receive  a  full  explanation 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  which  to  olher« 
wee  delivered  in  brief  jxecepia  end  doigmea  under 
the  oeoeeelmem  of  ^rndwle.  Thejr  weee  also  per- 
mitted to  take  minutea  of  their  master's  lectures  in 
writing,  and  to  propose  questions  and  offer  remarks 
upon  every  subject  of  discourse.    These  disciples 
were  particularly  distinpuished  by  the  sppellation  of 
tiui  Pyihagoteans ;  they  were  also  called  the  Math- 
ematiciane.  from  the  studies  upon  which  they  enter- 
ed immedietely  efter  their  initiation.    After  they  had 
made  a  eoflidORt  progresa  in  geometrical  science, 
ihoy  were  conducted  to  the  eiuoy  of  nature,  the  in- 
vestigaUoo  of  primary  priociolea,  and  the  knowledge 
of  God.  Thoee  who  panned  theae  anUime  specula- 
tions were  called  Theorists ;  and  auch  as  more  par- 
ticularly devoted  themaelves  to  theolt^  were  alyled 
aeiMTiKoi,  religious.   Others,  aceoidiag  to  their  re> 
spfctiTp  abilities  and  inclination!",  were  engaged  in 
tlae  study  of  morals,  economics,  atid  policy  ;  and  were 
efterward  employed  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  fra- 
tecnity,  or  aeni  into  the  eitiee  of  Greece  to  inatnict 
tnem  in  the  pnneiplee  of  government,  or  aaafal  them 
la  the  institution  of  Ijws.    The  hrethren  of  the  Pv 
thagwean  college  at  Crotoca,  who  were  about  600  in 


number,  lived  togal|Mr»  as  in  on*  tunilj,  wiili  Uw 
wivea  and  children,  in  a  public  building  call«;  c'^aiii- 
ov,  the  common  auditory.   Ilie  wbok  but^Ltu  «([  tk 
aociety  was  conducted  with  ihb  most  perfect  regid» 
ity.  Bveiy  dej  wee  begun  with  •  disiiDct  delibt» 
tioo  opon  die  nunner  in  wUeh  it  thooM  be  ipmi,  uA 
concluded  withacari  f  I  relrospccl  of  the  eveaUwIueb 
bad  occuned,  and  t^ie  business  wbxh  had  been  tan»- 
acted.  Tbof  nee  before  the  eev^thrtlhiTiiiigkpsj 
him  homage  ;  after  which  tbej  repeated  Belcct  mm 
from  Homer  and  other  poets,  and  made  use  of  muMi, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  to  enUm  tbeir  (piiiMi 
and  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  the  day.  Tut)  tkr.  m- 
ployed  several  boors  in  the  study  of  icitace.  Tum. 
were  succeeded  by  au  inttrval  of  kifure,  whicli  n« 
cooumbIj  apeni  in  e  aoliury  walk  lot  tiia  puipond 
cootenpblion.  Tbo  ntit  ponkn  of  the  day  nw  4^ 
lotted  to  conversation.    The  hour  immcdutetj  bcfatc 
dinner  was  filled  up  with  vahoua  kinds  of  itUetic  ti- 
eeeiaee.  UMit  iaamx  consistad  chialy  of  brai  k«- 
ey,  and  wnter  ;  for,  after  they  were  pcrf&ilv  i Mi  sted, 
they  wiioiiy  denied  tbemaelves  the  uh'  of^uit.  Ibe 
remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  civil  «a4  Ami' 
tic  affairs,  conversation,  bathing,  and  religmn  em- 
monies.    The  Exoteric  dtsciplct^  of  PythafoattMn 
taught  after  the  Egyptian  inanut  r,  by  imagw  liitlrtm- 
bole,  which  must  beve  been  eiceedio^i  obicut  u 
Aoee  who  were  not  initinted  into  ihamystimstf  tb 
school.    And  they  who  were  admitted  to  this  |)nviltgt 
were  trained,  from  their  first  admistioD,  to  oberu  la- 
violable  sUcnoe  with  respect  to  the  recoDdite  dcctnci 
of  their  master.    That  the  wisdom  of  Pjlinf«» 
might  not  pass  into  lUc  ears  of  ihij  v  ulgar,  tk}  cox- 
mittod  it  chiefly  to  memory  ;  and  where  tbej  fokul  i: 
neeeeaery  to  inake  neo  of  writing.  ihe|  ««n  can^ 
not  to  suffer  their  miiwtes  to  pass  beyeol  Ae  Enitiit 
the  school     ,\fter  the  dl^solutJon  of  thetrae'nill. ! ) 
Cylon'a  faction,  Lyaia  end  Archiwius  ihcKigh  u  neces- 
sary, in  'Otder  to  pteeorve  ^  I^thagoreu  teuat 
from  total  oblivion,  to  reduce  it  to  a  >vf!t:r(i'c  »ua- 
I  isitry  ;  at  th«s  same  time,  however,  strMgijf  i:;^«^uuBg 
their  children  to  preserve  theae  meMii»MCR^t»lu 
tnnaaut  them  in  confidence  to  posterity.  Fwa  thi 
time  book.H  befjan  to  inuluuly  among  the  foll»«n»d 
Pyil^i^oran,  1,11  ai  length,  in  the  time  of  PlaJo,  rii* 
laus  exposed  tht  PyUiagoieeoracofda  to  m)c.  }ui  A^ 
chytaa  of  Tbi»iiiq«  gevo  Plato  a  copy  of  bu  ca» 
menta^ie^  -tf  or,  the  aphorisms  and  precepts  of  bis  sou- 
ter.    It  la  fcUtTiciuntlj  fvnienl,  from  thi?  sccouiil  («' tht 
manner  in  which  Pythagoras  taugh*  iii^  toliowtrt,  tin 
the  sources  of  infotuMiion  concemiDg  bt*  docutae 
must  be  very  uncertain.    Inatruclions  detigotdlf  coe- 
cealcd  under  the  ".eil  of  symbols,  and  cbiefiytrtuni't 
led  by  oral  tradition,  must  always  have  bcM  b»N« '« 
misrepreeentetfott.   Of  the  imperfect  ifeiri*  ^  ^ 
Pythagorean  philosopliy  left  h\  l.v -is,  .\rtiijt*i,  »J»i 
others,  nothing  b«s  e^scaped  tbo  wit'ck  of  luM,  r^cefit 
perhepe,  anndry  fragments  coIkci«d  by  the  ji\igt«t*if 
Stobffius,  concrrnii'ji  the  autht  iuiciiv  of  -.v.uS  lixi* 
are  some  groui^drs  for  suspjcwu  ,  ivA  -mk'^  i^'^ 
ted  as  genuine,  will  only  exhibit  an  impcrSect  tuw 
the  moral  and  political  doctrme  of  Pytbgtru  aii'C 
the  disguise  of  symbolical  and  eniomatral  Ucg^Ji^ 
The  strict  injunction  of  secrecy,  which  was  f  vt*  ^ 
oath  to  the  initiated  Pythagoreans,  baa  tfeci«iii}F 
vented  any  original  recoide  of  their  doetriw  entsfr 
ing  nature  and  Cod  from  passir do";ni  to  paCfr/.^ 
We  ere  entirely  to  rely  for  lufurnwiion  on  ibu 
end,  indeed,  cooecming  the  whole  doctrme  of  P)ii^sr 
oras,  upon  Plato  and  ins  fa'lowers.    P1»W  kti»*4 
while  he  enriciitd  his  system  with  slorW  fwo 
magazine  r,f  Pythagoras,  accommodated  the  P}tbir> 
reen  doctrinea,  ae  he  did  elao  tboae  of  bia  in»*»tfS*'  | 
ratea,  to  hie  own  ayatem,  and  thos  give  an  inetwcit , 
and,  we  mav  suppose,  in  manv  ;  .^nicirbrs,  afalicrt?  j 
t  reacuution  of  the  doctrinea  ol  the  2>amiafl  pht]oio{iiici 
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fi  »raa  farther  corrupted  by  tho  followers  of  Phto,  ev  en 
m  the  Oid  Academy,  and  afterward  in  the  Alexan- 
inan  school.    The  latter.  MfMdalljr,  iMd«  no  eeniDle 

of  obtrniJing  their  own  drgma*?  upon  the  world,  under 
ihe  sauctioi)  of  Pythagoras  ur  any  other  ancient  sage, 
and  were  obieth' t  {Ujiloycd  in  attemptinff  to  reconcile, 
Mf  aUm,  coQMtuid  the  doetiiota  of  the  ancient  phi* 
iMOpben  with  hlor  ayatema. — If  the  unconnected  and 
Joubtful  records  which  remain  can  enable  us  to  form 
any  judgment  upon  thia  aub|ect,  the  following  may 
perhaps  M  conaidarad  m  a  fctnt  dalinntiiw  of  £e  Py- 
thacort-an  f  It  iosophy  :  Tho  end  of  philosophy  is  lo 
free  the  nund  from  those  encumbrances  which  hmdcr 
Ri  fHOgreaa  towards  perfection,  and  to  raise  it  to  the 
Mutaoqilatioii  of  imnutable  truth,  and  the  knowledge 
•f  divine  and  afMritnal  objects.  Thia  eflVcl  must  be 
produced  by  easy  steps,  lest  the  mind,  Imbcrto  con- 
waaat  oaly  with  aenaible  tbiogs,  ahould  revolt  at  the 
ckaago.   Tho  fint  otep  towam  wwdom  ia  tho  study 

of  mathematics,  a  science  which  contemplates  objects 
that  he  It)  tho  middle  way,  bcmg  corpore&l  and  incor- 
poreal hcmgs,  and,  a*  it  wore,  on  the  con6neaof  both, 
and  which  most  advantageou!<ly  inurc^;  tho  mmd  to 
cooleiuplation. — The  most  probable  explaiialion  of  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers  is,  that  thoy  tro 
aiad  as  symboUcal  or  omblooiatical  representations  of 
tto  first  principles  and  fimna  of  nattire,  and  partic- 
ularly of  those  eternal  and  unmutublc  essenccn  to 
which  Plato  afterward  gave  the  appellation  of  Ideas. 
Mot  htSng  oUo,  or  not  ehooeing,  to  explain  in  lim* 
pic  language  the  abstract  notions  of  principles  and 
forms,  Pythagoras  seems  to  have  made  use  of  num- 
bers, as  geometricians  make  use  of  diagrams,  to  as- 
sist the  conceptions  of  scholars.  More  particularly, 
coaceivrng  homo  analogy  between  uumbera  and  the 
intelligent  forms  which  subsist  in  the  Divine  Mind, 
h»  aoae  the  fonsor  a  symbol  of  tho  latter.  Aa  num- 
beiv  f«ree«ed  from  unity,  or  tho  Monad,  a«  •  simple 
TOO*  whence  they  branch  out  into  various  combina- 
booa,  and  aaaume  new  pn^rttea  in  their  progfoaa,  so 
hecoBoeived  tho  diftient  foma  of  natoie  to  leeede, 
at  different  distances,  from  tho\:  common  source,  the 
pore  and  simple  essence  of  Dt  ity,  and  at  cverf  de- 
pM  of  dietanae  to  laewne  certain  properties  in  some 
mpasriro  analo^us  to  thoM  of  numbers  ;  and  hence  he 
concluded  that  the  origin  of  things,  their  einanaliou 
from  thv  first  being,  and  their  subsequent  progression 
tteeugh  varioue  oiiders,  if  not  capable  of  a  perfectly 
doer  esplsnalioon  might,  however,  be  ilbatrBied  by 
lymbols  and  resemblances  burrowed  from  numbers, 
Accordioff  to  aome  writers,  the  Pythagorean  Monad 
doootee  w»  oetivo  principle  In  nature,  or  God  ;  the 
Doad.  the  passive  nrinciple,  or  matter  ;  the  Triad,  the 
world  focmed  bv  the  union  of  the  two  former ;  and 
liw  Tometyi.  the  perfection  of  nature.   The  Tetnc- 

Sa,  or  qoadrate,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  was 
le  Toet  of  the  eternally  flowing  nature.  (Cartn., 
Aur.,  H.—lamhlich.,  Vtt.  Pythng.,  162.)    What  they 


bv  the  grand  Tetractys,  whether  -the  aom 
ti  die  fitat  fear  mnnben,  thai  is,  ten ;  or  the  snm  of 

.he  first  four  o  ld  and  the  first  fn  ;r  even,  that  is,  thir- 
jr-aiK,  t»  unimportant ;  for  the  essential  is  not  the 
wmbol,bat  what  the  synM  fopieaeoted.    {Plut.,  de 
fa  et  Os  .  Tti  ~U,  de  Anim.  Proer.,  HO  —  RiUcr, 
Hit!   of  Fhtlog.,  vol.  1.  p  363.)    Next  to  numbcis, 
■osic  had  the  chief  place  m  the  pfoptratory  exercise 
-jf  the  Pythagorean  school,  by  means  of  which  tho 
mind  waa  to  be  raised  above  the  dominion  of  pasaion, 
and  inured  to  contemplation.    Pytliagora-i  considered 
aoaio  not  only  as  an  art  to  be  judged  of  b;^  the  ear, 
hat  ne  n  eeieoee  to  be  redneed  to  metbematieel  prin- 
cipTe'*  and  proportions.    The  mosical  chords  are  said 
to  liave  been  discovered  by  him  in  the  following  man- 
«er:  Ae  ho  wee  one  day  reflecting  on  this  aabject, 
happening;  to  pa?s  by  a  ?milh's  forge  where  several 
were  succaasiveiy  striking  with  their  hammen  a 


[  iece  of  heated  i:oo  upon  an  anvil,  he  rerr.arkeil  (hat 
all  the  sounds  produced  by  their  atrokea  were  banno> 
nioua  except  one.  The  aeonda  whjeh  be  obemred  to 
be  chords  were  the  octave,  the  fiffh,  and  the  third  ; 
but  that  sound  which  be  perceived  to  lie  between  the 
third  and  the  fifth  he  found  to  be  discordant.  Going 
into  the  workshop,  he  observed  that  the  diversity  of 
sounds  arose,  not  from  the  forms  of  the  hammers,  our 
Irom  the  force  with  which  they  were  struck,  nor  from 
the  posuionof  the  iron,  but  merely  from  the  diffeieoee 
of  weight  in  the  bomneie.  Taking,  therefore,  the  on* 
act  weight  of  the  several  hammers,  he  went  horne,  and 
suspetHied  four  etrings  ef  the  same  substatKe,  length, 
and  thiehnoae,  end  twiund  in  the  eante  degree,  and 
hung  a  weight  at  tho  lower  end  of  rrirh,  rej-pectively, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  hammers  ;  upon  striking 
the  strings,  he  found  that  the  musical  chofda  of  Iho 
sttiogo  coneaponded  with  those  of  the  hsmmera. 
Henee  it  it  aak!  that  he  proceeded  to  form  a  musical 
scale,  >.  >  construct  stringed  instruments  His 
scale  was,  aftisr  bis  death,  aograved  oo  btast>,  and  pre* 
served  in  the  temple  of  June  et  8emoe.  Pythtv^^orao 
conceived  that  tho  celestial  spheres  in  which  tlie  (dan- 
eta  move,  athking  upon  ibe  ether  through  which  they 
put,  HMMk  pradoce  a  sonnd,  and  tlwt  thia  sound  moot 
var^  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  msgnitude,  ve- 
locity, and  relative  distance.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  everything  respecting  the  heavenly  bodies  ia  ad* 
juated  with  perfect  reguUrily,  be  farther  inuioed  thai  * 
ell  the  eiicamataneee  neeeaMty  to  tender  the  eoondo 
prodtjccd  by  their  motions  harmonious,  were  fixed  in 
such  exact  proportions,  that  the  mostperfect  harmony 
was  prodneed  hy  their  levdntiooa.  Tltie  fenofol  doe> 
trine  respecting  the  music  of  the  spheres  gnre  nse  to 
the  names  which  Pythagoras  applied  to  musical  tonea. 
Tho  last  note  in  the  musical  octave  he  called  i/y* 
paie  {inrarrj),  because  he  aoppoaed  the  sphere  of  Sat* 
urn,  the  highest  planet,  to  ffive  the  deepest  tone;  and 
the  highest  note  he  called  Xeatc  (iftir;^),  from  llie 
sphere  of  the  moon,  w  hich,  bemg  the  lowest  or  near* 
eattheeerth,heimngined  prodacodtheahrilleataoand. 
Ill  like  manner  of  the  rest.  It  was  said  of  Pythag'^ 
ra&  by  his  followers,  who  hesitated  at  no  a£&ertion, 
however  improluible,  which  might  seem  to  exalt  their 
master's  f:ime,  that  he  was  the  only  mortal  s.o  far  fa- 
voured by  tho  gods  as  to  have  t^een  permitted  to  hear 
the  celestial  music  of  the  spheres.  Besides  arithme- 
tie  end  mncic,  Pythagoras  caltivBted  geometry,  which 
he  )nd  hMrned  in  Egypt ;  bnt  he  greatly  improved  it 
by  investigating  new  theorems,  and  by  di-'  -imp  ita 
principlea,  in  an  order  more  perfectly  ^y.-itemstical 
than  had  before  been  done.  Several  Oreciana,  abool 
the  time  of  Pythagoras,  applied  thrTn<=r!vfs  'n  rnr,the- 
maiicul  learning,  parttculariy  Thalea  m  lonis.  But 
Pythagoras  seems  to  have  done  mora  thaft  «y  othet 
philosopher  of  this  period  tOwAtda  redaeing  geonetiy 
'  to  a  regular  science.  His  definition  of  a  porat  ia  a 
monad  or  unity  with  position.  lie  taught  that  a  gco- 
oitcrical  point  ooneapooda  to  unity  in  arithmetic,  a  lino 
to  two,  a  eupeifieiee  to  thtoo,  n  aoM  to  fear.  Of  tbn 
geometrical  theorems  ascribed  to  him.  the  following 
are  the  principal :  That  the  interior  angles  of  every 
triangle  ere  together  equal  to  two  right  anglea ;  thrt 

the  only  polvgons  wlueh  will  fill  up  the  whoU  space 
about  a  gutu  pomi  arc  the  equilateral  triangle,  the 
square,  and  the  hexagon;  the  first  to  be  taken  aix 
times,  the  second  four  times,  and  the  third  thlto  titoW  J 
and  that,  in  rectangular  triangles,  the  wjoaT*  of  the 
side  which  suhicnds  the  right  a:  rli  .s  f  ',  i  il  lo  flu-  sum 
of  the  aqtiaiea  of  the  aides  that  contain  tiie  right  angle. 
Upon  the  inventioii  of  thii  latter  proportion  (JSiuKd; 
1,  47),  Plutarch  says  that  Pythagoras  offered  an  ox, 
others,  an  hecatomb  to  the  gods.  But  this  story  ta 
thought  by  Cieeio  inconaietont  with  the  inatitutiona  of 
Pythn;jora<'.  which,  as  hr  supposes,  ditl  not  admit  of 
aiumai  sacnhces.— Pythagoras  mferred  the  stature  of 
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Smvtk*  horn  Um  lanjMh  of  \hm  Oj^Uffe 
whiek  BMtntrad  ■«  hmidnd  of  hi*  fact.  ObMrvii^ 

bow  much  shorter  a  course  six  hundred  times  the 
Iwigih  of  an  ordmanr  •ixed  tnan  was  ibao  ihe  Olrmpic 
coorM,  he  inferrad,  bjr  iIm  bw  of  proportion,  the  kength 
of  TT-  rc'ilcs*  foot ;  whtnre  the  usual  proportion  of  the 
Icneth  oi  the  foot  to  the  height  of  a  man  enabled  him 
to  determine  the  |M)lileqa — On  Astronomy,  the  doc- 
trine of  Pytiiagoras,  or,  at  least,  of  the  ancient  Prth- 
e^^oreans,  was  as  follows:  The  term  Heaven  either 
denote*  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  whole 
•pace  )>ctween  Ibe  fixed  aun  tod  Uw  moon,  or  Um 
whole  world,  ineloding  both  the  eelectnil  apliera  end 
tin-  carih     There  are  ten  cclc&tial  spheres,  nine  of 
which  are  visible  to  us ;  naroel/,  that  of  the  fixed  stara, 
ihoM  of  the  eeven  plaoeta,  ami  tboee  of  the  eottb. 
Thi"  tenth  is  the  Antichthon,  or  an  invisible  sphere 
opposite  to  the  earth,  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  harroony  of  nature,     tho  Decad  is  the  completion 
of  the  Duawrical  harmony.    Fire  helde  (be  middle 
place  in  th6  universe  ;  or  in  the  midst  of  (he  foor  el* 
ements  is  glared  the  fierv  (^lohe  of  unity  ;  the  earth  is 
not  witboot  motion,  nor  situated  io  the  centre  of  the 
•pheree,  bat  ie  one  of  those  planete  «v)M  mtke  lh«r 
revoiutiori*  tthoiit  rhn  uphrre  of  firt?.    The  distance  of 
tbesevcrdl  ccleNtiui  spheres  from  the  earth  corresponds 
to  the  propurtion  of  nMeo  in  •  ntisical  scale.  The 
moon  and  other  planetary  globes  are  hahitahlo.  The 
earth  is  a  globe,  which  admits  of  Antipodes.  Vsoui 
several  of  these  particulars  respecting  the  astronomical 
doctrioe  of  Pf  timgona,  it  hie  been  inferred  that  ho 
was  peaaeeeed  of  the  tno  idee  of  the  eelar  eyatera, 
vvhirh  w;i<t  revived  by  Copernicus,  and  fully  established 
by  Ntwiun.    With  respect  to  (iod,  Pythagoras  ap- 
pears to  have  Uught,  that  he  it  tte  universal  miiM, 
dtfTused  through  all  things,  the  sonrcr  of  a!!  animal 
lite,  the  proper  and  intrinsic  cause  of  aii  motion,  in 
Mbetence  siiniler  to  Ufht,  ia  mture  like  truth,  the  first 
principle  of  the  universe,  incapable  of  pain,  invisible, 
incorrupt ihh%  and  only  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
mitid.    (-"icero  also  remarks,  that  Pythagoras  conceived 
God  to  be  a  soul  pervading  all  oalure,  of  which  every 
hanao  aoal  b  e  ponion,  which  b  nethinf  more  Utan 
the  modern  system  of  Pantheism     The  doctrine  of 
tbe  Pythagoreans  respecting  the  nature  of  brvte  ani- 
mals, snd  fierefi^vx<Mi(,  the  Transmigration  of  SouU, 
was  the  fmindalion  of  their  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  and  ol  the  excltifioti  of  animal  sacrifices  froui 
their  religious  ceremonies.    This  doctrine  Pythegoraa 
piobeblj  letmed  in  £gypt,  where  it  was  commonly 
tauffat.   Nor  ie  there  any  raflktent  reason  for  under- 
ataiidtng  it,  as  some  have  done,  svinbolically. — We 
will  end  thb  article  with  a  few  apecimena  of  bta 
Mt,  which,  though  they  were  et  fimt  made  ate  of  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment,  and  though  their  meaning; 
baa  alwaya  been  religiously  Itept  secret  by  the  Pytha- 
goneiM  Ifaameelvee,  have  awakened  much  cariosity, 
and  given  occasion  to  many  ingenious  conjectures, 
which,  however,  unless  they  were  more  satisfactory, 
it  would  anawer  no  purpoae  to  repeat.    Among  the 
Syoabob  of  Pjrthejmni,  recited  by  lamblichus  and 
•Uieie,  are  the  following :  Adore  the  sound  of  the 
whisptring   .v  ui!      .Stir  not  the  fire  with  a  .xword. 
Turn  aside  from  an  odgod  tool.    Paaa  not  over  a  bal- 
ance.  Setting  oot  on  a  journey,  torn  not  haclr,  for  (he 
Furies  will  return  v,'vh  yon     Dreed  nothing  that  haa 
crooked  talons.    Receive  not  a  swallow  into  your 
kMwaw  Look  not  Ir  a  minor  hy  the  light  of  a  candle. 
At  a  nerifice  pare  not  yntir  nails.    Eat  not  tlie  heart 
or  brain.    Taate  not  that  which  haa  fallen  from  the 
tahle     Break  not  bread.    Sleep  not  at  noon.  When 
it  thundera,  tooch  (he  earth.    Pluck  not  a  crown. 
Boaet  not  (hat  wbleh  haa  been  boiled.    Sail  not  on 
Ibe  grourii!      Plant  not  a  jialm     Breed  a  cock,  but 
dooot  aacnfico  it,  for  it  ia  aacred  to  the  win  and  moon. ' 
Plant  meloite  in  thy  gaidmik  tat  Mk  dMmiwL  Ab- 

tm 


atain  from  he—,  The  pnccpt  prdiibiting  \)k  md 
heana  bone  of  thoaemyateries  whtcii  ibc  ftficieotpjib. 
agoreans  never  disclosed,  and  which  modoa^^ 
nuily  has  m  vain  aUempted  to  dianrrat.  IlSMsii{ 
wta  probably  raAct  ^aietie  Umb  ^AvhoI  or  aonL 
The  prohibition  from  beans  was  an  Eg^piiin  cls:i>u, 
according  to  Herodotus  (3,37).  Anstoiencia,  oa  tb 
other  band,  says  that  P*ythagoras  recommenM  besai 
before  all  other  food  (  .1-.'  G'i/ ,  4,  4  )  T:*  i»>. 
stinence  from  fiah  is  anotaer  rescmbljfice  lo  £g)ptaa 
coatoma  ;  but  tbe  tradition  on  this  point  i>  o«  my 
oxtanaive^  ami  leata  on  bbba.  On  ab»tiDcix«  (rm 
fleah  (hera  b  a  variety  of  (ladiiiona.  (EiJa  ,  tf. 
Porpk.,  V.  P.,  l.—Iamk,  V.  P,85,  lOS 
LactU^  8,  20.)  It  is  safest  to  follow  Anstollt,K. 
cording  to  whom,  the  Pythagoreans  only  tbtdjiMi 
from  particular  kinds  of  fish.  (.4m/.  Gri/., /, f  — Dicf 
Itattt.,  8,  19.)  The  btatcmcut  of  Ahitoxeii<u,  tau 
they  only  abstained  from  the  ploogbing  ox  ud  lb 
wether,  ondentfy  on  accoont  of  their  DtefulDen, 
paara  Io  bo  a  htar  vanbn.  {Dwg.  Lurt  ,  %,  SO- 
Compare  Atketurus,  10,  p.  418  )  Pylhagoreit  prt- 
cepta  of  more  value  are  these.  Above  all  tiua2i,|i>T- 
em  your  tongoe.  EngroTo  not  the  imtee  «f  im  is 
a  ring.  Quit  not  your  station  without  ifie  ci;tnnjri 
of  vour  general.  {Enfield' m  Hutory  oi  tk^mifi^ 
vol  1,  p  365,  aiff.— JBttcr,  JKat  PUm.,  i«L 

326,  tcqq.) 

Pythb  AS,  a  native  of  Massilia  {Martt^U).  His  en 
is  uncertsin  ;  some  writers  place  him  tind«r  the  rtigs 
of  Ptolemy  Pfailadelphua,  but  fioimiaiiUa  {Mm.k 
PAttd.  da  Inaer.,  tcI.  19,  p.  148Vhn  mdartibi  to 

show  tliat  he  was  ant*  ;  r  r  to  .\ris!o'.le  Pjrlkii  u 
numbered  among  the  Gre«k  geographical  wrttcn.  He 
made  many  important  discoverws  in  a  voyage  wbcb 
he  undertook  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  wjs  '.he  Dr«l 
g^grapber  who  could  call  astronomicai  uio»iul^e  m 
bb  aid.  Leafing  the  haiboor  of  Manilu,  ai  wiiag 
from  cape  tc\  cape,  he  coasted  along  ill  iIm  entcnt 
shore  of  Spain,  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibnltir,iuTi^ 
ted  the  coast?  of  J^usilania,  Aquitania,  and  .\rat;nci 
entered  the  English  Channel,  followed  the  euun 
abore  of  Britain,  and,  on  raaefaing  ha  aortbn  tm» 
ity,  advanced  six  days'  sail  farther  to  the  Bonh.rf 
he  reached  a  country  which  tbe  inbabitasii 
Tbule,  and  where  tbe  length  of  the  SoUt.v.il  div  ns 
24  hours,  which  correspond^  'o  ^fi'-^  30  N.  L,ornw4 
cm  Iceland,  D'.ViivilIt;  (Mem.  dc  Acai.,  &c.,  ni 
37,  p.  436)  mainuins  that  Pytheas  did  ooi  go  futlw 
than  the  Shetland  IsUm.  ScboBmnf^  m  (b  Kbl 
band,  makes  the  Thule  of  this  navigator  to  bt Mm- 
try  of  NL<T\cay,  which  still  bears  the  na.Tic  if  T^i'^  ^t 
fh^Umark.  In  a  accond  voyajp,  f^eas  puMii 
throngh  the  EngUah  Chanod  into  the  Gennu  (W 
and  tfience  iiUo  the  Baltic,  where  be  uuid  thf 
mouth  of  a  river  whnh  be  calls  the  Taoai^U*  **^ 
is,  perhaps,  ihe  Vielola  or  Rodaun.  In  this  vicioitT 
the  sm^  rr  -  r  commerce  was  obtained.  Pylbea*  ww** 
in  Greek  two  works,  one  entitled  *'  A  Dacnftin  i/ 
Ike  Ocean,"  of  which  Geminus  Rbodius  mies  an- 
tion  (£/m.  Attron.,  c.  6. —  Vranolog.  Pllmi^^ 
ed  Paris,  1630).  and  the  other  a  "P«rbhi'*«*fr 
nWi/j  of  the  Earth,''  mentioned  by  Marc!in«. 
acboliaai  on  ApoUooitia  Rhodiua.  Tbe  little  m  «* 
know  of  theae  (wo  modQctiona  b  ebtaioed  froci 
pages  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  but  it  is  jo  altered  audi* 
figured  as  to  be  almoat  uuinlelligible.  P>tbeai  tai 
been  generally  reguM  aa  Teiy  mrodaclouj  is  ii>* 
narratives  Tlis  memon*,  however,  has  been  »»««•• 
fully  vindicated  by  several  modern  writers.  (B** 
gainviUe,  loc.  cU.—SeJmnntg,  M  handJuni:.  nt  iMf 
Wellgesch.,  HalU,  vol  — Aielung,  AcUuuG*- 
tckichte  der  Deuhchat^  Leipz  ,  1808,  8v».— 
ncrt,  Gfoi;r ,  vol  1,  p.  73,  ttfq.^SekStk Hm-i* 
Gr.^  vol.  2,  p.  im.) 
PrnlA,!.  tbepbatMOofAjioBoitlb^  <n> 
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Delphi,  and  Oraculum.)  — 11.  Games  celebrated  in 
bmour  of  ApoUo  at  DeljthL  Tbe^  were  fint  institu- 
lad,  •ecofding  to  the  fkmil«iw  opinion,  by  Armllo  him- 
te!f,  in  roir.rnfftior.iiioti  of  the  rictory  wljidi  he  had 
obumcd  over  the  serpent  Python,  from  which  they 
received  iheur  name ;  bat  their  origin  seem*,  in  fact,  to 
hnvc-  been  a  Panegyris  (Uav^yvpif),  or  Festal  Com- 
muniou,  in  coniicxioa  with  the  Delphic  oracle.  With 
tkM  tiko  Delphians  combined  games  for  the  porpoaes 
«f  anHMonent,  which  originally  consisted  of  a  contest 
siogers  in  praise  of  the  Delphian  god.  This 
Bssrmbly  was,  in  ita  more  important  capacity,  denom- 
inated the  Ampbic^fonic  council,  and  waa  cfaaifad 
with  tho  •apenntendenee  of  the  game*.  (  WadiimmA, 
Gr.  Ant .  vol  1,  p  163,  Enfr.  iransl  )— The  Pythian 
gamea  were,  at  their  tirst  matilutiOD,  only  celebrated 
•nee  in  viM  yaaia,  bvt  aftevwaid'  every  filUi  7«ar. 
The  crown  waa  of  bay.^ — For  i-.n  afcounl  of  the  exer- 
cises m  ibe  public  samca  ot  iho  Greeks,  consult  the 
aitkia  Oiympia.   (Attcr,  Gr.  iln/.,  2,  23  ) 

PtthIos,  I.  a  Syracusan,  who  defrauded  Canius,  a 
Roman  knight,  to  whom  he  had  sold  hia  gardens,  dec. 
\Cic  .  de  Ojf.,  3,  14)  —  II.  A  surname  of  Apollo, 
which  be  received  for  hia  having  eoo^oated  Uie  serpent 
Python,  or  boeamo  ho  waa  wovahipped  at  Delphi ; 
called  also  Pytho.    (Vid  Pytho  ) 

Pytro,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of  Delphi, 
ivhieh  it  WM  aaid  to  have  received  dn-o  rov  ;rv^eodat, 
beeaa!.c  rhp  'enirnt  which  Apollo  killed  roiled  (here 
A  bitter  uenvaiion,  bowevor,  is  from  mSiadat,  "  to 
mfMtre,"  with  referaneatothaonde  that  was  consult- 
id  here.  The  ditrerence  of  quantity  (Ilv^tj,  irvdeodat) 
iota  not  appear  to  form  a  material  objection,  although 
P,)ssaw  thiaka  oiharwiaa.  (Or.  D,  HuMirLtt.  v. 

Prnioir,  a  calahratad  aerpent  sprung  from  the  mnd 

and  stagnated  waters  which  remained  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  after  thcdtslugeof  Dvucation.    This  monster 
abode  m  the  vicinity  of  Delphi,  and  daatfoyed  the 
Deofjle  and  cattle  of  the  surrounding  country.  Apollo, 
ou  coniing  to  Delphi,  slew  the  serpent  with  his  arrows  ; 
and  as  it  lay  expinag,  the  axoltiog  victor  cried,  "  Now 
Tot  (vvOev)  there  on  the  man-feeding  earth;"  and 
hence,  says  the  legend,  the  place  and  oracle  received 
the  appellation  of  Pytho.    (Kit/  Pytho  )    The  Pythi- 
an gamea  were  fabled  to  have  been  ealabitshed  in 
caauneaaoratioa  of  thia  victory.    (Vid.  Pytbia.)— 
Dod'.vr!!  <.-nnjio9es  that  the  true  explanation  of  iho  al- 
legorical hctiou  relating  to  Apollo  aiid  PyLbon  is,  that 
&a  aarpent  was  the  river  Cephissus,  which,  after  the 
deloffe  of  TVijcalion  had  overflowed  the  j  bins,  snr 
roooded  i'  u:i  i<isus  with  its  serpentine  invoiutions,  and 
was  rediice  i  liv  ilie  rays  of  the  sun  within  its  doe  Inn- 
iu.    (Mwd^'f  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  im.)    It  is  more 
prabaMe,  hovrever.  that  the  fable  waa  one  of  Oriental 
origin,  and  was  c  arrir  J  from  that  quarter  of  the  world 
ta  Greece.   ( Vtd.  remarka  under  the  article  ApoUo.) 


Ql'adi,  a  Oanaan  nation  on  the  southeastern  bor- 
ders of  the  country,  in  what  is  now  Momna.  They 
were  connected  with  the  Marcomanin,  and,  along  with 
thaoi,  wsged  war  a^unst  the  Roinana.  TIm  Eoipaior 
Maiens  Antoninus  {Mfoceeded  against  them  in  person 
and  repreeoed  their  inroads,  but  they  soon  after  re- 
newed hostilities  with  increased  vigour.  Their  name 
tfiaappears  from  biatory  about  the  fifth  century.  Their 
tarritory  was  beondod  on  Um  eontb  by  the  iMnabe,  on 
the  east  hv  thn  rn  t  r  f'lran  and  the  Jaiypes,  on  the  north 

Sthe  Carpatcs  and  8ucietes,  and  on  the  west  by  the  i 
arcomanni.  {Toe  ,  Germ.,  49,  ttqq. — Id.,  Ann.,  8,  | 
63  — Iho  Cast  ,  71.  8.  seqrj.  —  Amm.  Marcell  ,  17,  j 
12  — Jd  ,  29,  f>  —  Wilhelm,  Gcrmamrn,  Ac.  p  223,  ; 
aeff. — Reiehard,  Germanien,  p.  146,  teqq. —  Wertebe, 
MtriH  FXttar  iu  mUen  TtutmklMda,  p.  17%  aaffOj 


QuADBlraoN*  or  QoAoalcaFs,  a  surname  rf  raiiM^, 
beeaaaa  be  area  aometimaa  iwtaaantad  witbiiDur  ibeaa- 
( Vtd.  mnailia  under  tba  artide  Jaaoa.) 

QuiNDBaMviBi,  an  order  of  pIie!>t^  whom  I'arquln 
the  Proud  appointed  to  take  caxe  of  the  bibylline 
booka.  Tbey  were  originally  Iwo,  bat  aAarwaid  the 
number  was  increased  to  ten,  to  whom  Sylta  adUAd 
five  more,  whence  their  name.  (Ktd.  Decemviri  and 
Duumviri.)  ' 

QuiNQOATau,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Mine  rva  ai 
Rome,  at  first  for  one  day,  but  &fit;iwaiii  Jar  live 
(qvinqtu),  whence  the  name.  The  beginning  of  the 
ealebiatioD  waa  the  llHb  of  March.  On  the  da>a  of 
lha  calabialion,  aebolarv  obtained  holyday,  and  it  waa 
uaual  for  thein  tu  r  [  rayers  to  Minerva  for  learning 
and  wisdom  ;  and  on  iheu  return  to  school^  to  preaeot 
their  master  with  a  gifk,  whidi  loceivad  the  name  af 
Mtnerral.    {Ovid,  Fast.,  3,  8\0.—Aul.  CeU  ,  2.  21.) 

QuiNTlUiNOS,  Makcus  Fadil!),  an  ciauieni  iio- 
man  rbetorieian,  born  at  CaUgurns.  a  city  of  Hispa- 
nta  Tarraconensis,  A.D.  42.  —  The  orthography  of 
the  name  varies  in  different  editions.  Gibson  was  the 
first  that  gave  the  form  QuinctHianm,  in  wliich  he  haa 
been  lipUowed  bj  aevetal ;  but  aa  thia  form  ia  only 
foond  in  a  aiogle  ioaeriptiea  and  on  a  aingle  coin,  the 
ollu  r  niode  of  expressing  the  name  has  liecomt  well 
esiablibhed.  (Compare  Spalding,  rraf.  ad.  i^initl., 
p.  xxiti.,  fe97.>~Qaintilian  waa  atill  yoang  when  Ua 
father,  after  the  death  of  Nero,  conveyed  fum  to 
liome,  aud  ibis  circumstance  appears  to  be  ibc  cause 
why  some  editors  have  believed  thai  he  w  as  born  in  thia 
last-mentioned  city.  The  father  of  Qointilian  waa  a 
professor  of  rhetoric,  and  the  son,  devoting  himself  to 
the  same  pursuits,  opened  a  school  under  \  i^pasian. 
He  waa  the  firal  rhetorician  that  received  a  reguUi 
salary  firom  tha  imparial  tiaaauiy*  and  Ua  emolumeata 
amounted  to  100,000  sesterces.  Flavia  Domitilla, 
niece  of  Domitian,  and  Pliny  the  younger,  were 
among  the  number  of  hia  popila.  He  obtained  the 
distinction  of  tl.fi  laticlavc,  or  senatonan  dress,  and 
under  Domiian  be  was  nominated  cun&ul.  After 
having  loal  hia  wife  and  two  sons,  he  united  himself 
by  a  second  marriage  to  a  dausbter  of  the  rbetorieian 
Tutilioft,  by  whom  ne  had  a  daughter  who  eapooaad 
Nonius  Celer,  governor  of  Spain.  He  had  prufe9^ed 
rhetoric  for  the  apace  of  twenty  years,  when  he  re- 
tired horn  active  life,  and  aennpoaad,  between  M  and 
94  A.D.,  his  I:  str.  jtcs  of  the  Orator.  The  year  of 
his  death  is  unknown  :  it  was  subsequent,  however, 
to  118  A.D.  There  exist,  under  the  name  of  Quiu- 
tilian,  nineteen  declamations  of  some  length,  and  for- 
ty-fivo  minor  one*.  They  are  incorrectly,  however, 
ascribed  to  him,  and  are  rather  the  productions  of  a 
much  later  age,  and  of  aavenl  wiitera.  Gerard  Voa- 
sius  (de  Rket.  fwl.  tl.  etmtt.,  p.  IM)  thiolta  thai 
they  were  written  by  Postumus  the  younger,  one  of 
those  ephemeral  emperors  called  in  Roman  history  the 
thirty  tyraota.  Srnne  manuaeripta  give  M.  Florus  as 
their  author,  a  personage  ertirtlv  unknown — The 
work  by  which  Qutntihan  l»»  unmonalixed  Ui»  name 
ia  entitled  De  InstUutione  Oraloria,  or,  rather,  Jtutiht- 
tioncs  Oratona.  It  is  in  twelve  books,  and  dedicated 
to  Marcellu»  Viclorius.  This  work  is  not  merely  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  rhetorical  art ;  it  embraces  a 
plan  of  study  for  the  oiator,  from  the  firat  clemenu 
of  grammar.  Qointilian  here  atalea  the  faanlta  of 
long  expgrionce  and  deep  reflection.  He  gives  signal 
proofs  in  it  of  an  excellent  judgment,  of  a  refined 
critical  spirit,  of  a  pore  uste,  and  of  extensive  and 
varied  reading.  This  work  is  preftrahle  to  all  tba 
we  have  from  Cicero  respeclmg  the  theory  of  elo- 
ooeoce.  Qointilian  has  profiled  by  the  precepts  of 
this  groat  master,  but  he  does  not  stop  where  the  oth- 
er stops:  be  adda  to  his  laboora  toe  obtervatiow 
which  along  course  of  practical  experience  hfn!  g- 
saaiad.  Ha  baa  (boned  lua  atvla  npoo  that  of  Cicet^ 
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and  he  wrftes  with  an  rlr'^snce  which  wonM  entitle 
hito  to  a  rank  by  the  side  ot  the  purest  models  (^  tfae 
Angnitjiie  age,  if  certain  obacare  exprcseions  and 
some  specimens  of  affected  phraseology  did  not  betray 
the  writer  of  a  later  age.  Hts  tenth  book,  where  he 
•peak*  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authon  of  the  high- 
er class,  IS  one  of  the  moat  instructtre,  and  of  great 
importance  in  relation  to  the.hiatory  of  ancient  htera- 
ture.  Time  ha.s  presrrvcd  for  us  only  two  manu- 
•eripta  of  the  loctitutea  of  Qaiotilioo.  Od«,  «^ch 
b  compfete,  wtt  fMrad,  «t  iIm  period  of  die  temtieW 
of  Cunstano',  in  a  towef  flf  the  Abbey  of  ^'  •"-ill, 
by  the  celebrated  Poggio  of  Floreoce ;  be  made  a 
eepf  of  this,  which  is  now  in  Bngtand.  VmAf  et  the 
same  tnne  Leonard  Aretin  discovered  a  aecoiid  man- 
uscript  in  Italy,  but  very  defective.  From  these  two 
eri^mal  ones  are  derived  ell  the  other  manaacripta  of 
Quintilian.  It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  the 
manuscript  of  St.  Gall. — With  regard  to  the  dialogue 
De  Clans  Oratorifms,  commonly  ascribed  to  Quintil- 
ian, aome  remark*  will  be  ofibrad  under  the  artide 
Tbotins. — ^The  heat  edition*  of  Qotntiltan  ere,  dwt  of 

Biumann,  r-/-^  /J-r^  ,  1720,  3  vols  4to;  that  of  Oaj>- 
peromcr,  i*aris,  1725,  fo|. ;  that  of  Gesner,  GUittng., 
1T80,  4to;  end  paitieeteiiy  that  of  Spalding,  Lipt., 
1798-1834,  6  vo!s.  8vo,  the  (if^h  volume  of  which 
contains  snpulemcntary  annotations  by  Zumpt,  and 
the  sixth  a  Lexicon  and  Indeiee  by  Bonelli.  The 
edition  of  Quintilian  forming  part  of  Lemuirc's  collec- 
tion is  a  reprint,  for  the  most  part,  of  Spalding's. 
(Schdil,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  8,  p.  398,  »t^q  —Bahr, 
Gueh.  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  401,  Meqy.^Fkkrmam,  Ram. 
Lit.,  vol.  S,  p.  168,  tf^q  ) 

QrivrcE  CrRTU  s  Rrrrs,  a  TiStiti  historical  writer, 
with  re^rd  to  whose  era  great  nncertainty  prevails. 
No  eneient  wrher  tnekee  mention  of  him  ;  the  first 
who  apeak  of  him  are  John  of  Salisbury  and  Pierre 
de  Blots,  who  lived  in  the  12th  cuitury.  Curtius 
Umself  fumifhcs  no  information  nepeetn^  bia  own 
condition  and  origin,  if  we  except  one  passage  in 
which  he  speaks  of  an  event  which  happened  in  his 
times  (10,  9).  He  mentions  this  event,  however,  m 
each  obscure  terms,  th<tt  the  comnientatore  are  all  at 
▼arianee  respectiii<;  the  period  when  he  floorfshed. 
Some,  as,  for  ex.niifilc,  Pithou  and  non;j.irs,  jilacc  him 
in  the  Auguntan  age.  Others,  aa  Ausonius  Popma 
and  Periaonias,  under  Tibenns.  Other*,  ee  Jneto* 
LipsiuH  and  Rrisson,  under  Clanduis  Others,  as 
Frt'iiislieiin,  Rutgers,  Vo<4«iuis,  and  many  other  edi- 
lors.  under  Vespasian.  Some,  following  the  example 
of  Pontanos,  make  him  to  have  flourished  under  Tra- 
jan. Count  Bagnolo  (Delia  gente  Curda  e  if  IP  eta 
di  Q  Curzio.  (fco  ,  finlo^na,  1741,  Svo),  and  one  of 
the  latest  editors  of  Gortios,  Ounze,  wiioee  edition 
appeared  at  Helmstadt  in  1795,  9to,  have  eddoecd 
some  specious  arguments  for  fixing  the  period  of  this 
writer  under  Conslanline  the  Great.  Finally,  Earth 
brii^  him  down  as  low  as  the  first  Theodorio*.— 11m 
his'orv  of  Qnintiis  Curfius  is  entitled  De  rebus  ge»H» 
AUiandn  Magni  ("  Of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the 
Great").  It  was  divided  originally  into  ten  books,  but 
the  first  two,  the  end  of  the  fiAh,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  are  lost.  Freinaheim  has  written  a  sup. 
plemrnt  to  the  work,  so  as  to  complete  what  is  thus 
defective,  and  has  aucceeded  in  bringing  together  a 
learned  colleetion  of  fact*  from  the  different  htstorians 

who  hivo  made  rm  •'nn  of  the  operations  of  .Mcxan- 
der. — The  work  of  Qutntus  Curtius  is  rather  to  be 
termed  a  romance  than  an  historical  composition. 
It  is  the  production  of  a  rhetorietan  who  sacrifices 
truth  to  the  desire  of  brilliancy  of  expression,  and  to 
•  love  of  the  mar%-ellons.   The  Imangne*  which  he 

Sat*  into  the  months  of  his  heroes  are  mere  scholastic 
eelamstions,  without  any  regard  to  the  characters  of 
those  %vho  are  to  utter  tliern  As  a  critical  historian 
Quintua  is  vc^  fw  below  modiocrity.  He  i*  only  *•• 


1  perficiallr  Jtrqoainted  with  the  goci  historians  of 
ander,  and  appears  to  have  given  the  prelereoce  to  tbess 
Greek  writer*  who  hid  di*iert*d  by  fable  the  tne 
tory  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  such  as  Clitarchoa 
and  Hegesippus.    Hia  eomptlstifm  la  made  wititotit 
any  judgment ;  he  gives  himself  no  trouble  to  recoa- 
cile  the  contradiciions  which  exist  among  the  aD.boia 
whom  he  follows,  nor  does  he  at  all  concern  bunaelf 
about  testing  the  truth  of  their  narratives.    It  woold 
seem,  moreover,  that  his  knowledge  of  Greek  is  wuf 
slight.    So  ignorant  ie  be  in  4Mnililaff7  art,  det  itto 
iiiTicult  to  onderstan  l   )rs  accounts  of  battles  and 
sieges ;  and  oftMitimes  it  ts  bat  too  apparent  that  ha 
does  not  onderstamd  hinadf  mlMt  ko  eopiea  HMh» 
ically  from  others.    In  geography  and  astronomy  bit 
ignorance  is  equally  great.    He  confounds  Moott 
Tauraa  eritb  Caucasns,  and  makes  the  Caspian  aod 
Hyrcanian  seas  two  different  slieets  of  water.    He  ob- 
serves no  chronological  order,  and  does  not  raentioo 
either  the  years  or  the  aeaaona  in  which  the  events  of 
which  he  treat*  took  placo.   1^  bowover,  Qimtos 
Gmtia*  be  refneed  the  name  of  an  bietorisn,  wn  e*BBet 
deny  his  claim  to  being  c<  r  m1     d  an  amus  li^  and  :d- 
tereating  writer.    His  diction  is  pore  and  ekgaat 
Some  of  hie  banngoes  are  naeiar-pieces  of  1km  bbd. 
He  is  rich  in  beautiful  descriptions.    His  style  is  too 
ornamented,  and  sometime*  declamatory ;  obeaet^ 
however,  he  happily  imitatee  hia  moM,  Livjr-   b  ^ 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ccntnrr.  an  impostor,  named 
Hugo  Kugenus  or  Ruggieri,  a  luiivc  of  Rkegto,  pub- 
lished a  pretended  collection  of  the  letters  of  Qtiintaa 
Gartias,  divided  into  five  book*,  and  enpfiaeed  lo  con- 
tain  not  only  letteie  milleii  by  tto  Ueiorian  bnosdC 
Imii  others  also  from  various  distinguished  indiTiduilr 
The  fabrication,  however,  was  so  clumsily  executed, 
that  no  one  was  imposed  upon.    The  best  edifioes  o 
Qurntns  Ciirtitis  are,  that  of  Snskeoborg.  Lui^d  Rtf 
1724,  4to  ;  tlial  of  Schmieder,  Gittinp  .  18oi,  2  lois 
Svo  ;  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Pant,  1822-2 1,  3  vob 
8vo     {Srholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol  2.  p.  883.  teat. 
— Bdkr,  Gcsek.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  441,  ^e^f.)— Ii. 
(or  Cointus)  Calaber,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Sarrrsa, 
hot  •nmamed  C«Mer  from  the  cinromstanc*  9i  6m 
Oardintl  Besaerion**  baving  fbnnd  a  meneeer^  ef  U* 
work  in  L  rn  i\  r'  o(  Cahhrla,  in  Txjwer  Italy;  and 
thus  a  distinguiabed  scholar,  a  native  of  Greece,  enty 
beeame  aeqnainted  with  one  of  the  poele  of  y*  wiiMi, 
because  chance  had  condncted  him  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Nicholas,  in  the  city  of  Otranto.   Qointua  (or  (xw 
tos)  lived  probably  about  the  iM^io&iog  of  tb*  vak 
cetiturr.    tie  is  the  author  of  a  poem  in  fourteen  can- 
tos, entitled  napaAftnt^eva  'O/i^p^t  (**  Tlungs  om^ 
ted  fiy  Homer'*).    It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Hiad 
down  lo  the  deatmction  of  Troy,  or,  latber,  an  bistonoal 
rompoaitfon  in  vera*,  interapereed  wilb  mythologieel 
fictions,  and  adorned  with  abundant  imaper\     \  .ctoo* 
m  ita  arrangement,  because  no  onitj  either  of  actaon 
or  of  interest  prevails  in  it,  tbi*  peodnetion  ia,  at  tb* 
same  time,  not  withont  merit  as  rejr^rds  it*  omaTients 
and  diction.    The  imitation  uf  Homer  is  everywhere 
apparent ;  hot  it  shows  itself  cmiy  in  details,  and  th* 
author  did  not  possess  the  art  of  varying  kirn  daao^ 
tiona  of  combats,  in  which  his  model  shosf*  bimsalf  fl* 
superior.    He  offends,  also,  in  too  frequent  an  i:i'.ro 
deetion  of  deitiee  into  the  conbeia  of  the  two  e«n> 
tending  }nrtiee,  and  ttwir  intervention  i*  freqocetly  at 
uncalled  for  as  their  departure  is  uuexpectid 
withstanding  these  defects,  however,  the  poma  ot 
Qointii*  appeer*  eo  tn  sopertor  to  tto  other  prodne- 
tinns  of  the  ape  in  which  he  i*  snppostpil  to  havcV^rd. 
thai  many  crlics  have  regarded  liic-e  I'arahftmem 
as  a  kind  of  enlargement  or  amplitiratior,  of  the 
Tliad  of  Leaches,  which  is  lost,    Others  have  viewal 
ii  as  a  cento  of  various  passages  borrowed  from  A* 
cyclic  poets. — Another  poem,  ascribed  to  t^fi  nuis,  u 
lomd  in  MS.  in  tbe  libieiy  of  8u  Marc  awl  ia  that  ol 
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the  king  of  BsvariB  at  Mnnicb  It  t<;  m  %ho  twchro 
laboors  of  Herculen — 'I'ho  best  pduions  of  Quintui 
CiJaber  ue,  (hat  of  Rhodomatinus,  Hancm.,  1604,  8to  ; 
tb«t  of  De  Pavnv,  Lupd  Bat.,  1784,  8vo ;  and  that  of 
TSfchten,  Ardent.,  1807,  8vo.  Th«  last, however,  has 
never  hceti  completed.    (MKH^  JKlf.  Lit.  Or.,  vol. 

QvTiil(iALi8,  «  hHl  al  Rome,  addsd  to  A«  city  by 

SerTiu-*  Tullms     (Liv.,  I.  44.)    Numa,  indeed,  had 

•  house  opon  ibis  mountain,  but  it  was  not  cooeidcved 

•  put  of  tbo  city  until  enclosed  within  tb«  Tulliab 

wait.  The  temple  of  Romolna  Quirimis,  from  which 
it  dftrived  its  name,  was  built  by  Niuna,  but  afterward 
IMomtructed  with  greater  magnificence  by  Papirius 
Cnr»or,  the  dictator.  (Lip,,  10,  46.)  Some  vpstigrs 
of  thiii  edifice  are  said  to  exist  in  the  gardens  of  ibc 
Jesuits,  close  to  the  church  of  S.  Andrea,  a  Monte 
OuMtU&.  Hm  npnu^mx  Moult  CwmMo  m  a  cormp- 
lion  from  Mom  €«Mhu,  •  name  sppHed  to  the  Quiri- 
nal  at  a  later  day  from  two  marblo  tmr-^r^  [sl  iced  there. 
The  Qoinnal  is  the  only  one  of  the  Seven  HiUa^t  the 
prMMt  dif  tliBt  is  populoos.  ft )»  wmnA  with  noble 
palaces,  churches,  streets,  and  fountains  {Rome  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  206,  Am.  ed.) 

QriBlwcref  I.  a  surname  of  Mars  among  the  Romans. 
This  name  was  also  pivcn  to  Romulus  after  his  trans- 
lation to  the  skies.  (Owii,  Fast.,  8,  476.)— II.  A  sur- 
name of  the  god  Juiut.  (Ftf.  iMMifcf  vndw  the  v- 
tkie  Janus.) 

QviRiTcs,  (Fii.  TCflN^  uate  tlw  utiol*  Rant, 
1171,  ed.  S.) 


Rabikicb,  I.  C.  a  Roman  knight  contemporary  with 
Mfnm  Carnr.  The  latter  had,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, eitpre»f  ed  with  some  ostentation  his  attachment 
to  the  party  of  Marios,  and  he  now  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate the  memory  of  L.  Satuminus,  who,  having  been  for 
•  low  timo  the  ataoeiate  of  Marios,  was  aftenrvard  op- 
posed l>y  trim  18  the  reliietaBt  instrament  of  tlie  aenate, 
•nd,  h.^vinj;  been  taken  hv  him  in  aci  ial  rt  l  ellion,  had 
been  murdered  by  the  armed  citizens,  who  broke  into 
his  place  of  confuHMnent.  C«aar,  it  ia  aaid  {Suetm., 
Vit  Jul ,  12),  instigated  Labienua,  at  this  time  one 
of  the  tnbunes,  and  afterward  distinguished  as  one  of 
Ombi's  KeotaiMiita  in  Gaol,  to  accuse  Rabiihis,  then 
advanced  in  years,  as  the  perpetrator  of  tbia  miinier. 
The  cause  was  first  tried  before  L.  Caafsr  and  C.  Cjp- 
«ar  {Dio  Cast ,  37,  42),  who  were  appointed  by  lot  to 
act  aa  apccial  eommissiouen  in  this  case,  by  virtue  of 
the  pnatai'a  order;  and  iha  aeeoaed  waa  arraigned 
arcordinj;  lo  the  old  la  v  of  murder,  bv  which,  if  he  had 
been  found  guilty,  he  would  have  been  condemned  to 
be  banfed.  Btrt  tUa  Boede  of  proneedtng  was  stopped 
by  Rabnrius  appealing  to  the  people,  or  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Cicero  as  consul,  as  his  speech  seems  to 
imfitfifro  Rob.,  c  4,  seq  ),  and  his  pruciirin{r  the  re- 
mci^l  of  the  cause  before  another  tribunal.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  it  is  said,  were  likely  to  condemn  the 
aecDsed,  when  Q  Mrtelellus  (  V-Ur,  one  of  the  pr«>- 
l«V»,obtiged  Ifae  meetins  to  break  up,  bj  tearing  down 
thst  cnsifn  wbieb  wia  always  flying  on  the  Jamealnm 

T»h:1e  the  pcoj>le  were  assembled,  and  without  whirh, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  they  could  not  lawfully 
eMrthrae  dieir  deliberations.  In  this  msnner  Rabirius 
escaped  :  for  Tvahienns  or  his  in<ti^,»tors  did  not  think 
proper  to  brmg  forward  the  buamees  again ;  whether 
■eepeifiiig  of  agam  Hading  the  people  equally  disposed 
to  condemn  (be  scctiaed,  or  wbetber  tbe  piograaa  of  the 
eon  f piracy  of  ('stiline  beesn  now  to  ttim  men's  atten- 
kiori  rntire  entirely  to  a  difft  rent  Mibjrct  (THo  Cass  , 
17,  42.— Cic,,  Or.  pro  Jioh)—\i.  C.  Postumut,  a 
R«  nan  lnii«bt.  ion  off  C.  Gvriaa,  tiid  adopted  eon  of 
t1.»'  rr^ov  (iintr  He  became  implicated  in  the  affair  of 
Gaomius  and  Ptolemy  Aolotea.  GaUniua  bad  been 
711 


accused  and  condrmTied  for  receiving  a  very  large  i 
of  money  (lO.OutJ  talenta)  for  rMtoring  tlie  f^gyptiao 
king.  His  estate,  however,  did  not  yield,  avben  aoM, 
sufficient  to  reimburse  this  sum,  nruf  Rabirius  there- 
fore, who  was  concerned  in  the  aliair,  was  sued  for 
the  balance  {eausa  dt  rendui*).  Rabiriue,  it  seems, 
had  adviaed  Ciabinios  to  undertake  the  restoration  of 
the  king,  and  accompanied  him  into  Egypt.  Here  he 
was  emplovi  <!  ',o  solicit  the  payment  of  the  money,  and 
lived  at  Aiexaodrea  for  that  puipoae,  in  tbe  king'a  aap- 
▼ieo,  as  tbe  pnblie  vecefm  of  lila  taiee.  Ofeevo'i  do* 
fence  of  Oabinius  nnr!  T?rit  irius,  cspecinllv  ttu^  former, 
excited  great  surprise,  as  (iabmius  bad  ever  been  hia 
most  vehement  enemy.  It  waa  oeceetoaed,  kewevei^ 
by  Pompey'a  influence.  RBb-rri««  w^-,  ncquittetl. 
{'Cic.prokab.  Post.,c  8.  M  —Val.  Max.,  4,  3.— III. 


A  Roman  epic  poet,  who  flourished  during  tbe  Aufpis- 
tan  IM.  Volleius  Paterculns  names  him  immediately 
afker  Itomer  (3,  S6),  but  Quintilian  speaks  of  him  in  a 


much  more  moderate  tone.  {Inst.  Or,  10,  I  )  The 
grammanana  have  preaenred  for  us  some  verses  of  one 
of  his  poema.   Ite  aabject  waa  tbe  battle  of  AetioDL 

{f^rhoft,  Hist.  Lit   Rom  ,  v  1  1,  p.  221  ) 

Kamnks  Of  Ramnk.nsks,  one  of  the  three  centu 
ries  instituted  by  Romulus.    {Vid.  Roma.) 

RampsinTtus.  an  Egvptian  monarch,  nf  uhom  He- 
rodotus relates  the  following  legeiid.  "  Alter  this,  they 
ssid,  Rampsinitus  descended  alive  into  those  places 
wbieb  the  Gnciana  call  Hadea ;  wbefe,plqring  atdiee 
with  Cevei,  he  eemirtiinee  won,  and  at  etber  liniea  toat ; 
that,  at  his  return,  he  brought  with  him  a»  a  present  a 
napkin  of  gold'*  (3,  133).  Suthmari  applies  it  to  tbe 
years  of  p^nty  and  eeareeneet  which  happened  under 
Pharaoh.  Creuzer,  however,  refers  it  to  the  great 
pnnciptes,  per%'ading  all  nature,  of  decay  and  reatura- 
tion.    {SymMik,  vol.  4,  p.  231.) 

RacoIi  Campi,  plains  sbout  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Mediolanum,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  were 
rendered  memorable  by  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Cim* 
bri  by  Manus.  (#2or.,  8,  3. — VeiL  Paierc,  3,  13.<— 
Orm.,  5,  16.)  The  spec,  however,  en  which  tbe  bet- 
tie  took  place,  seems  verv  uncertain,  as  no  mitlior  ex- 
cept Plutarch  mentions  tbe  situations  of  these  plaina^ 
He  describee  then  as  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Vereelhi 
(Ft/  Mar.) ;  but  even  this  designation  is  very  generaL 
The  Ciinbri  are  represented  as  having  entered  Italy  bf 
the  Tridentine  Alps  or  the  Tyrol;  and  we  faithet 
leam,  that,  after  boating  back  the  consul  Catulus  on 
the  Athesis  or  Adige,  they  forced  the  pssnago  of  that 
river,  by  which  time  .M.^riiis  having  come  up  with  con- 
siderable re-onforceroenis,  a  battle  took  place  in  tbe 
ptaineof  whieb  we  are  speaking.  {Wtidunaer,  aar 
la  situation  des  Randii  Campt — Mem.  de  r.iead. 
des  Inscr.,  dec,  vol.  6,  p.  3&0.)  The  small  place 
called  Rho  is  thought  by  u'Anville  to  preserve  MMM 
tmrrs  of  the  ancient  appellatien-  (Cramer**  Aiie 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  52  ) 

Ravbmna,  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine  Gsul,  sit« 
oate  on  ibe  coast,  a  short  diatanea  below  the  Spinetb 
month  of  the  Pados  or  Po.  Tt  hid  efaim  to  an  ori> 
gin  of  remote  antiqmiv  ;  for  Sfr.ibo  (211)  rej>ofis  it 
to  have  been  founded  by  some  Thessalians ;  but  tlicj 
aubaequenily  abandoned  It  to  the  Umbti,  being  enable 
to  rcs!!it  ih(  ngi^ros-ions  of  the  Tyrrlieni,  or  Tu-^rjns. 
W  hen  Pliny  says  it  was  a  colony  of  the  S.ibmes,  lie 
perhaps  alludes  to  an  old  tradiiion,  wlurh  considered 
that  people  as  descended  from  the  Umbri.  (Plin  ,  8, 
18.)  Strabo  informs  m,  that  Uavcnna  wjm  situated 
in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  built  entirely  on  wooden 
piles.  A  coiaiiionication  waa  eetaUiefaed  between  tbe 
different  perta  of  the  town  by  meana  of  bridgea  and 
boats.  (Compare  Sil.  Ilal  .  S,  B02.  —  Martial.  13, 
18,  dec  )  But,  aa  Strabo  observes,  the  noiioua  ait 
arisins  from  the  atagnant  waten  waa  ae  porifird  by 
the  tide,  that  Ravenna  \va«i  -nn-i 'ered  by  the  Romans 
a  very  healthy  place;  m  proot  of  whiob,  il^  sent  glad* 
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uton  tner«  to  b  j  trained  and  ezeteiMd.  The  Tina 
grew  in  ihc  inar^bcs  wilb  the  greatest  luxuriance,  but 
penciled  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  yean.  {Strabo, 
UlB.—PUm.,  14, 2.)  Water  was  Muce  at  tliia  place, 
ud  h«iie«  Mtnial  obaama  diat  bs  wnM  rathar  liaTe 
a  cistern  of  water  at  Kavcciua  than  a  vineyard,  siDce 
be  c«)uld  aell  tbe  water  for  a  much  iugber  price  than 
tha  wioe.  {Bp.,  8,  M.)  The  aaiM  writer  afwrtivdy 
alludee  tc  h-^  li  r.  itig  been  imposed  upon  by  a  laverii- 
keaper  at  lUvcuua  :  on  bis  caUing  tor  &  gb«s  of  vat- 
lav,  be  neaived  one  of  wioe  f— We  are  not  informed 
at  what  period  Ravcnija  received  a  Roman  colony 
(Strai.,  217) ;  but  it  it  not  improbable,  from  a  pasaage 
in  Cicero  (Oral,  pro  Balb.,  22),  that  ilns  cvtat  took 

See  under  the  eonsalship  of  Co.  Pooipeiua  Strabo. 
vanaa  beeane  the  great  naval  atatka  of  the  Ro* 
mai)»  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the  latter  times  c/  t[,r  rc- 
jpublic,  a  measure  wiucb  stst^ms  to  have  origi(iaU;<i 
with  Pompoy  the  Great.    It  wae  ftem  Ravemta  that 
Ciesar  held  a  parley  with  the  senate,  when  on  the 
point  of  luvadiug  lldly.    {Ihil.  Ct«.,  1,  5.)    It  was 
from  this  city,  also,  that  ho  set  foiweid  ou  that  march 
which  brought  him  to  the  Rubicon,  and  involved  his 
Muntry  and  the  world  in  civil  war.    (Appuin,  Beli. 
Civ.,  2,  11.) — It  ia  well  observed  by  Gibbon  (Muc. 
Work$,  foU  3.  p.  170),  that  "  Gawar  bad,  foe  jpwd 
leaaooa,  lized  hit  qtwrteva  «t  Ravenna.  He  wiabed 
to  obiain  possession  of  Picenum,  a  rich  and  populous 
couutry,  and  thus  deprive  Pompej  of  the  resources  he 
might  have  found  in  a  province  exliemely  devoted  to 
Ills  r.miily,  and  from  which  that  geneml  might  have 
uiadu  Icgiunji  spring  up  by  merely  sUiktng  the  grouud 
With  his  fool.    He  wished  to  turn  the  capital  with  his 
•nay.    Had  he  attempted  to  march  atraight  to  Rome, 
Pompey  would  have  made  himself  master  of  the  diffi- 
cult pa^s. jr.d  hlo^ijud  his  progress,  and  Italy  '.vould 
bava  become  the  theatre  of  war.    But,  by  marching 
towerda  Ariminum,  Aoeona,  and  Corfinium,  he  made 
it  iteiii  to  lie  hin  design  to  cut  off  ilie  retreat  of  his 
enemies,  auti  his  boldness  tbcc  .v  ibcnt  into  such  coo' 
•teimtiun,  that  they  hastened  to  embark  at  Brundi- 
aium.    Lastly,  he  wished  lo  make  Mire  >)r  Ariniinnin. 
This  important  place  wa^  diit<iut  froiu  the  Rubicon 
eighteen  miles  by  the  vEmilian  road,  and  only  eleven 
by  tbat  of  Ravenna.   Gssar  could  eeod  forwani  bod- 
iee  of  troopa  ondetr  twenty  diffiureot  pretences ;  but 
the  monuMjt  he  panseJ  it,  !iis  designs  were  unmasked  ' 
Ariminiuu  vv<ui  liteiefwre  lo  be  surprised  by  a  forced 
naieb." — The  old  port  of  Ravenna  waa  eitueted  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Bi  dcsis  ((7  Ilunco).    Bat  Au- 
gustus Cduse<l  a  new  quo  lo  be  constructed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  little  river  Gandienae  into  the  sea,  and 
about  three  miles  from  Ravenna.    He  established  a 
communication  between  this  harbour  and  a  branch  of 
the  Po,  by  mean;!  of  a  canul  which  was  called  Fossa 
Aogoati;  and  be  also  made  a  cauaeway  to  connect 
the  port  and  city,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Via 
Caiaaria.    As  the  new  harbour,  from  thonccfortli,  be- 
came the  usual  station  for  the  tleet,  it  received  the  dis- 
tingaiabbg  appellation  of  Portus  Olaeaw,  e  oeoM  which 
Btill  subsists  iti  tl.at  ( f  d  well  known  monastery  near 
the  modern  to^n  ui  Kavciijui.    Ravenna  continued  to 
floansh  as  a  naval  station  long  after  the  reign  of  Au- 

Sistus.  (Stut.,  Aug.,  49  — Tacit.,  AtiH  ,  4,  S.—Id  , 
tst.,  2,  100.— Pfof.,  p.  63 — Zosim.,  5.  28.)— Hono- 
rius  made  this  city  the  place  of  his  residence  both  be- 
fore and  after  Alaiic  bad  captured  and  burned  Rome. 
When  Odoacer  made  the  conqoeat  of  Italy,  he  leaided 
al  Ravenna,  and  sunttiined  here  a  siege  of  three  year», 
at  tbe  terminaiiou  of  which  he  was  taken  and  slain  by 
Tbeodorie.  This  latter  monarch  fixed  the  aeat  of  hie 
empire  here,  and  greatly  adorned  and  embellished  the 
place.  Here  a!»o  resided  the  oxarcit  or  goventoi  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  of  the  East  when  luly  was  in 
pocaeaaioo  of  the  Lombards.  In  the  time  of  the  H  n 
nine  it  wia  eeated  ou  a  kind  of  bay.    The  mud 


thrown  up  by  the  tide  has  formed  a  tr&ct  of  !u4 
which  is  cultivated,  and  on  which  the  city  lucii  tai 
been  enlarged  towards  the  sea.  Tbe  sir  is  inHhbii. 
ous,  but  liae  been  eomewhat  •i—Hnii  liy  coDvcyic| 
along  the  aidee  of  the  city  tberiren  Meaieiit  md  Em- 
CO,  which  carry  off  the  foetid  water  from  L-c  mn-:.. 
grounda.    {Cramtr't  Anc.  llaiy.  vol.  h)^%i,tu.) 

Ritrkiot,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  oa  iIm  wffK 
Rhine,  norrfif  -j-t  cf  the  Sequani.  Their  capital  irti 
Augusta  liaur^Li  .i.:n,  qow  Augtt.  {du.,  B.  G., 
4.  IT.) 

RalTB,  an  old  Sabine  town  oo  the  riTer  Veluuu, 
a  branch  of  the  Nar.  Ita  modem  name  is  Aim.  hi 
the  antiquity  of  ita  origin  this  pltce  was  equalled  by 
few  of  the  citiea  of  Italy,  aioce,  at  iba  most  remote  p6 
nod  to  which  the  recorda  of  that  cwmtry  extend,  u  u 
reported  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of  ir.e  IJnibn,«to 
are  regarded  by  uoma  a»  the  Alnxigiu^  oi  Italj.  (2^ 
nod.,  Troez.,  ap.  Dion.  Hal.,  2,  49.— W  ,  I,  li)  \t 
was  here,  likewise,  that  the  Arcadian  Pe'.isgi probsblf 
fixed  their  abode,  and,  by  miermksing  vviut  ibe  earlin 
natives,  ^ave  rise  tO  tboM  numerous  tribes,  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Opici,  and  lobseqaeatly  to 
the  Romans  under  the  various  appellationi  of  Uimi, 
0;irans,  and  Campanians  ;  the!>e  »ub»e<)t)eLtlj  drove 
the  SicoU  from  tbe  plaina,  and  occupied  la  tku  nod 
the  dhorae  of  tbe  Tynhennien  eea.  IfwtiMycndit 
Sitius  Ttalicus,  Reate  derived  its  name  from  Rka,ik 
I  Latin  Cybele  (8,  417).  From  Cicero  (in  Ctt  ,  3)  m 
learn  that  it  was  only  a  prafedura  in  hia  time ;  bm 
Suetonius,  on  the  other  hand,  we  collect  that  tt  su  > 
municipal  town.  {Vetp.,  i.)  Reate  was  particulvij 
celebrated  for  ite  excellent  breed  ef  males  (^rdi.,]^)^ 
and  still  more  ao  for  that  of  its  assea,  which  aoaieUMi 
brought  the  enormous  price  of  60,000  sestemi,  abNl 
X481  sterling  ( I'urro,  R  R  ,  2,  I -Kx,  S,  il) 
— The  valley  of  the  VeltwM,  in  whidi  tlw  citr  sa* 
sitoated,  was  so  delightful  aa  to  merit  Aa  «ppeliiti<a 
of  Tempc  {Cic  .  Ep.  ad  Atli.,  4,  15);  and  from  libett 
dewy  freshness,  lis  meadows  obtained  tbe  mik  of 
Rosei  CampL  (Varro,  R.  R,l,  7.  — f/ia,  17,4) 
.\ccording  to  HolbteniuH  (ad  Slfph.  Sy:,  p- 110), 
they  biill  bear  the  rutine  of  ie  Rute.  (Cranur'i  Am. 
RoJy,  vol.  1,  p.  414,  Hqf.) 

R,kd6nks,  a  Gallic  nation  in  the  interior  of  Logi*' 
nensis  Tertia,  north  of  the  Namneiea,  and  tte  am 
of  the  Liger  or  Lone.  Their  capiul  was  Coi  ::itt.jl' 
terwBid  Kedonea,  ik»w  Emm**,  (Cm.,  B,  7,^^ 
— P/«.,  4,  18  ) 

Ueoii.i..*-.  or  Regilllm,  a  Sabine  town  i.'^jt  E.t- 
turn,  which  latter  place  was  north  of  Norocntux  vA 
northwest  of  Tibur.    Regillum  i*  only  knovvr.  a  j-? 
birthplace  of  .\tta  Clausus,  who,  under  the  Mmf 
Appiua  Glauuiufi,  became  the  fouuder  of  ik  CUiiu* 
family  nt  Roma.    (Lia..  2,  16.— Dum.  H(t/..5, 40} 
RsoiLLtra,  a  small  lake  of  Latium,  of 
Prcneste,  and  aouthcast  of  GabiL    li  was  Ike 
of  a  great  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Li;;..^»fK* 
the  expuUioo  of  Tarquin,  in  which  the  Uttet  were  u- 
ully  defeated.   (Dim.  IM..  <,  18.)-~Tha  hka  B«- 
giltus  is  thought  to  be  U  Laghtlto  delta  Co!oitaA,mi 
the  smM  town  of  that  name.  (  Cic.,  N.  D.,  i.—f^f 
33.  a  — Vol.  Mtx.,  I,  B.^PIaru*,  4,  2.) 

I!i:i.HiM  LlpTdtm  or  FoprM  I  Krii'i,  a ciljf  <rf t* 
aipine  Gaul,  between  rarnis  and  Muura.  In  Gem 
wc  find  it  sometimes  under  tbe  name  of  Regiomlt^ 
idi  {Ep.  ad  Fam.,  12,  5),  or  aimply  Ragioin  (li*^ 
This  place  probably  owed  its  origin  to  M.  Xvm 
Ix'pidiis,  who  constructed  the  .tmilian  road,  irf^--''"' 
it  stood  i  but  when  or  from  what  cau^e  it  '^^ 
nmne  of  Regium  ie  nnknown.  It  ie  farther  notueu  lo 
history  as  having  witnessed  the  death  of  the  elder  Bn- 
tus  by  order  of  Pompey,  to  whom  iie  bad  lurrcodw 
himself.  (Xevu,  BpiL,  W.^YdL  Jbx^,  ^  8,^0m^ 

f>.  22.) 

iiK«i;i.tia,  M.  Arnuus,  a  (SWMfll  duni^  ih« 
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Panic  war.  He  reduced  Bnindutom,  wad,  in  his  tae* 
•nd  consuUliip,  took  6-1,  and  &unk  30,  galleys  of  the 
UaitliBSiDtui  fleet  off  Ecoomo*,  oa  the  eoa*lof  Sicily. 
AfUr  UM  victory,  Regola*  «ad  hb  cdlwg«  Manltm 
lailed  lo  Africa,  and  seized  on  Clupea,  a  place  vilu- 
ftie  to  the  eaal  of  Oanliege,  not  far  Irom  the  Uetmean 
BfoaionSOffjr,  which  they  made  their  place  of  tfilM. 
Manliui  waa  recalled,  but  lle^lus  was  left  to  prosc- 
CBte  the  war ;  aiul  m  rapid  hia  i>ucccj>s,  iliat  irn 
■■da  himaelf  maater  of  about  200  placea  on  the  coast, 
ID  the  number  of  which  waa  Tunelum  or  Tunis.  The 
Carthagiiuans  sued  for  peace,  but  Regulus  would  grant 
Uiem  none,  except  cn  coiiditionit  ihul  could  not  be  en-  \ 
iwed.  Hi*  npid  aticceaa  bad  rendered  hitn  haughty 
nd  inlTMtablcb  wbA  mom  it  made  Isim  nab  and  impru- 
deat.  A  I^cedsmonian  leader,  ndmcd  Xanthippus, 
■nived  at  Carthage  with  a  re-enforcement  of  (ireek 
lloe|M,  and  soon  changed  the  aapect  of  affaira.  Ob- 
•ervTni^  to  the  Carthaginians  that  ilair  overthrows 
w«i«  entirely  owing  to  their  leaving  fought  on  grouud, 
where  their  cavalry,  in  which  alone  they  wera  toperior 
to  the  Romans,  had  not  room  lo  act,  be  promised  to 
repair  this  mistake,  and  accordingly  posted  his  forces 
III  a  plawi,  where  the  clt>|inaitts  and  ( '•irihngiiiiaii  horse 
tD%h4  be  of  service.  Kegulua  followed  bun,  inufiin- 
iaf  Moaadf  mviDeiblt ;  Init  hm  wsts  defeatsd  and  tdcen 
pnMtier,  alor  -.'  with  500  of  his  countrymen.  After 
being  kept  some  years  in  prison,  hn  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  propose  an  exchange  of  priaonem,  having  been  first 
connpelUd  lo  bind  himsHf  by  an  oath  that  he  would  re- 
turn iQ  case  he  proved  unsuccessful.  When  he  came 
to  Rome,  he  stioogly  diMuaded  his  countrynett  igtiost 
O  oicbiiim  of  Kisoners,  aigoing  that  such  an  enm. 
plewotitd  Mof  nul  conaequence  to  the  republic  :  that 
cnizi  :  A  iohad  so  basely  aurrendnred  their  arma  to 
(he  enemy  were  unworthy  of  the  least  compassioii  and 
ioeapelilo  of  serving  their  coontfy :  that,  with  regard 
to  himself,  he  waa  so  far  advanced  in  years,  that  hi.s 
death  ought  lo  be  considered  as  a  maucr  of  no  impor- 
tsnee ;  wbereas  they  had  in  their  hands  several  Car- 
lhaginian  ncnerals,  in  tlic  flower  of  their  age.  htk!  rn- 
pebic  o>  doing  their  country  gn^ut  tfervtcLs  lor  many 
fwn.  li  was  with  difficulty  the  senate  coioplicd  with 
eo  generoes  and  ontxem^ed  •  counsel.  The  iJlus* 
Kioas  exile  tberdore  left  Rome,  in  order  to  letom  to 
Carthaffe.  unmoved  by  the  sorrow  of  his  friend*,  or  the 
tear*  ol  hta  wife  and  children  ;  and  was  treated  on  bia 
fctnm,  eeeofdiflf  to  the  ordinarv  account,  with  the  ol- 
moi«t  doi'rt'*^  of  enx  Ity,  the  Carthaginians  having  beard 
th«t  liicir  otfcr  iud  bcca  rejected  entirely  through  the 
opposiiion  of  Regulus.  They  imprisoned  him  for  a 
ionf^  while  in  a  gloomy  dungeon,  whence,  after  cutting 
nS  his  eyelids,  (bey  brought  him  suddenly  into  the  aun, 
when  its  beams  darted  iheir  strongest  heat.  They 
Mst  pot  bim  into  a  kind  of  chest  foU  of  nails,  the 
points  of  whieh  did  net  allow  him  ■  nonwirt^e  eaee 
day  or  night.  I.astly,  ;ifler  having  heen  long  torment- 
od  by  being  kept  continually  awake  in  this  dreadful 
lartnre^  bia  mercileaa  enemies  nailed  him  to  a  croas, 
ifcoirvsaal  punishment,  and  left  him  to  die  on  it.  In 
VOMliation  for  this  cruelty,  the  »euaie  at  Home  are  said 
%m  hove  delivered  tfvo  captives  into  the  hands  of  the 
widow  of  Regulus,  to  do  with  them  whet  she  pleased ; 
bat  that  her  cruelty  towards  them  was  ao  great,  that 
the  senate  ihenibelvcs  were  compelled  at  length  to  in- 
terfere.—Sucb  ts  a  general  outline  of  the  alofy  of 
Refulue.  The  qneeUon  respecting  ite  truth  or  false* 
hood  has  given  rixe  io  rurisider.iblc  discussion.  PaU 
menus  iir&t  slarlcd  nn  objection  lo  ihe  coitimon  nar- 
ntWe  {Exercit.  in  Auct.  Grtfr  ,  p  S5l.  seqq.),  and, 
a«  '.vp!!  from  the  silence  of  I'olvfuus  on  ihis  point  as 
from  a  franmcnt  of  Diodorui  SicuIuj*  (lib.  24,  p.  373, 
teqq  ,  ed.  Wr/ ;  vol.  2,  p.  6ft6,  ed.  Wesstling ;  vol.  9, 
p.  634,  ei.  Btp  ),  iqgenioiisly  conjectured  that  Regulea 
waa  never  sent  fram  Cenbagc  to  Rome ;  thai  he  wee 
■Bi  ilm  vktim    lMlans»  hot  died  of  n 


his  captivity ;  and  that  the  whole  atory  respecting  hia 
[)unishment  was  invented  by  the  Roman  writers,  or 
elae  by  the  wife  of  Refuiua,  in  order  to  palliate  the 
emelty  of  which  the  latter  had  been  guilty  towards  the 
Carthaginian  captives  delivered  into  her  hands.  Tiiis 
same  opinion  has  been  embraced  by  many  subsequent 
writers.  (Compare  Getntr^  cn  ChmOam.,  Cir.,  p. 
547  —  UV.vAf/iri',  ad  Dtod ,  I.  c  — Janr,  ad  llorat., 
Od..  3,  m  —Le/eb.,  ad  Si/.  Jial  ,  6.  53'i.--  Toiand, 
Colleelion  of  several  pieces,  Load  ,  1726,  vol.  2,  p. 
28.  —  Foreign  Reviett,  vol.  1,  p.  ^05  — Tiotlirher, 
Geschuhte  der  Carthager,  p.  205,  ike.  —  Bcaujur  t,  sui 
I'tncertitude  de  VHttloire  Rmnairu,  1738,  8vo,  tui 
fisu — Moou,Dt  iiuffktm  uuibus  Jtegulut  Oardu- 
gim  IniUuB  vkUrfethu.^magoiin  fur  offtntt.  Seht' 
ten,  Bremen,  1791,  vol  2,  pi.  1.  p  50,  *cf;r/  )  The 
argUDienta  in  favour  of  this  oniniou  are  strong,  and  we 
might  abnost  say  deciMve.  In  the  lirst  place,  the  Ri^ 
man  writers  are  all  at  variance  among  themnolvcs  re* 
spccting  the  nature  of  tho  punishment  euj  poHed  tc 
have  been  inllicted  on  Regulus.  Cicero  (,De  Fin  ,  2, 
W.  —  IM.,  5.  87. —Pu.,  c.  19  — De  Off.,  3,  27), 
Seneca  (De  Prot.,  c.  3),  Valerius  Maximus  (9,  3, 
ext.  1),  Tudilanus  and  Tubcro  (ap.  Aul.  Cell.,  6,  4), 
Silius  Italicoa  (6,  6%,  **9t-h  Aureiioa  Victor  («. 
40),  and  Zonena  (itnii.,  vol.  9),  make  R^loe  to 
have  had  his  eyelid:s  cut  olT,  and  to  have  died  of  want 
of  sleep  and  of  hunger.  Seneca  (/oc.  cit.,  Epist.,  el 
98),  Siliua  Italicua  {%  843,  aeff.),  end  Florus  (2,  2). 
speak  al»o  of  the  cross  as  an  instrument  of  his  sutTer- 
uigs.  And,  hnaily,  Seneca  {Dc  Prov.,  c.  3. — Dt 
tranq.  an.,  c.  \b.  ~  Ej>txl..  67),  Cicero  19), 
Valerius  Maziinus  (9,  2,  ext.  1),  Aurclius  Victor  and 
Zonaras  (//.,  cc  ),  SiUus  lulicus  (6,  539,  «ryy.),  Oro- 
sius  (4,  8\  Angustiti  {Ih  Cic  Drt,  1,  l.'>;,  .Appian 
{D*  lUk.  Pnm.,  c.  i.—Etc.,  2,  ex.  lib.  6.— i>e  JUb. 
Sic,  vol.  I,  p.  99,  ed.  Sehweifk.),  tell  of  e  oanow 
box  or  barrel,  full  of  nails,  in  which  he  was  confined ; 
atid,  being  compelled  lo  stand  contmually,  periabed  at 
last  with  exhaustion.  'Ihis  diserepence,  tberefove, 
^ivcs  the  whole  story  much  flu  ^t  pcarancc  of  a  popu- 
lar fablii,  owing  its  origin  to,  and  heigh;cned  lu  tuauy 
of  its  features  by,  national  feeling. — Another  aigonent 
agaioat  the  enthiuitieity  of  the  nanative  in  question  ie 
derived  from  the  total  silence  of  Polybius,  who  traate 
fully,  in  his  history,  of  the  events  of  the  fuat  Pimic 
wsr,  reapecUng  not  merely  the  punishment  of  K^u- 
los,  but  even  his  coming  to  Rone  end  hie  retoro  lo 
Carthage — .\  third  and  still  stronger  argument  is  de- 
duced from  the  language  of  Diodorus  Siculua,  who 
makea  the  widow  of  Regulus  to  have  been  Ufsd  li» 
punish  the  captives  in  her  hands  from  the  persoaaiou 
that  her  husband  had  died  the  victim  o(  careleatnts*  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians  (vo^oooo  6C 
ifikuw  «Mv  iKMiointviu  rd  j^v,  /rsv.,  lib.  94 1 
9,  p.  844,  ed.  Sip.)  The  natoral  inteeaee 
from  silk  :i  1  ir  guagc  is,  that  the  hu.sband  had  not  been 
treated  with  sufficient  care  while  labouring  under  soow 
malady,  and  that  this  neglect  caused  his  death;  it  it 
impossible  to  rivc  from  the  words  of  the  text  any 
meaiaug  favourable  to  the  idea  of  podiiivc  and  actual 
punishment. — The  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  widow 
of  Regulus  were  two  in  namber,  Dosur  and  Hamilcai, 
and  they  had  been  delivered  up  to  her,  it  is  said,  to 
pacify  her  con^plaints.  and  as  hostages  fur  the  safely 
of  Regulus.  Fur  five  daya  they  were  kept  witboQt 
food :  Boelar  died  of  hunger  and  erief,  and  Hamilcar 
was  then  shut  up  with  the  dead  body  for  five  daya  Ion* 
ger,  a  Bcanty  aiiowaiice  of  food  being  at  the  same  time 
given  Um.  The  atench  from  the  corp&c  and  other 
circum-^MTirc"*  caused  the  affair  lo  brconic  known,  and 
the  aons  ol  Regulus  narrowly  escaped  being  condemn- 
ed to  death  by  the  people.  Hamiicar  was  taken  away 
(torn  bia  cruel  keeper,  and  cerefally  attended  until  his 
raetoreUoo  to  health.  (Died.  8k.^Jrtg.,  lib.  24,  vol 
0^  V.  848»  mL  JKp.)  WwiM  the  Roman  senate  ml 
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eeopi*  bare  aeied  thus,  bad  the  ttorj  of  lUgulu*  and 
Ijtm  eroei  mifenogv  been  true  ?   If  tnf,  notwkfavtend- 

ing  what  has  been  h€re  adduced,  are  inclined  to  favour 
lb*  other  »i«le  of  the  question,  lh«y  will  hod  wome  piau* 
tible  urgaments  in  itt  aupport  te  RgptKi**  «AliMi  of 
SiliDi  lulicus  (^<2  i4r^.,  Irb.  6). 

RiMi,  a  people  of  GaUia  Delgica,  southwest  of  the 
Treveri,  and  aoutbeast  of  tbe  Veromandui.  Their 
Uftkal  was  Dorocortonim,  now  if  tow  r.  {Cat ,  B.  G., 
f,  S.  5  — T«< ,  Hist  ,  4.  87— 4,  17.) 

Rr<Mrs.  iIk-  hm'.hf-r  of  Honiuhis,  exposed  togeth- 
er with  huu  bj  the  cruelty  of  hia  grandfather.  (  Vtd. 
RmdiiIv*.) 

RE"r.rN  A,  a  citv  on  tht  river  Chaboras,  in  northern 
Mesopotamia  {Stcpk.  Btfj;.,  M.  9. 'Piaiva.)  Ita  tute 
was  altorvvard  occopied  by  HMMKUfttOfKiUs  {Chron., 
Ede»»en.,  p.  839),  wbich  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  city  of  the  aame  name  in  northern  Arme- 
nia. The  modem  name  of  R»tM«i  M  It$»-*^mm. 
iHithikr,  vol.  S,  p.  394.) 

RffA  (Td),  a  large  river,  now  dw  Wtigt.  No  wri- 
It-f,  prior  to  Ptoleinv.  mentions  either  its  narnc  or 
oourie.  The  appellation  occurs,  it  » tnief  in  onr  edi- 
lioMi  of  Mela  (8,  5).  bat  it  is  a  mtf*  intorpolitioK. 
The  tnie  rpaditig  in  Mela  is,  "  E  Ctrauniit  mimtihus 
um  aiveo  dctcendUt  duolms  txtt  in  Ca»pium  [libaj 
Araxet  Tavri  latere  demutti*."  Tbe  word  Rha, 
which  we  have  encloaed  in  bracketa,  does  not  belong 
to  the  text — Ptolemy's  acquaintance  with  this  river 
was  so  accurate,  that  he  kiu  w  not  only  its  mouth,  but 
it«  western  bending  towards  tbe  Tmmis,  iu  dovUe 
•OQKe*  (the  Wo^«  and  ilie  Xinm),  the  |>oint  of  dieir 
uiiioti.  and  the  eo'jr«-  of  sotno  slrcatris  flowing  from 
tbe  luouiUaiua  on  the  east  into  the  Woiga.  All  this 
knowledge  of  tho  Rha  w§»  obtained  firon  tbe  oerafaQ 
traders,  rtcrpt,  prrhnpn.  a  smaH  portion  made  known 
to  the  worid  Li>  iht-  Hofnan  conquests  in  this  quarter. 
Subsequent  writer*  nev<>r  lost  tight  of  thie  river. 
Agathemerus  (3,  30)  reckons  it  among  tbe  larger  sized 
ffvert,  and  calls  it,  prol>ably  by  a  corrupt  name,  Rhus 
i'Vuc)  ,\mni'nnws  Marrrllinus  (83,  8)  speaks  of  a 
plant  growing  oa  its  banks  of  great  ase  in  medicine. 
Every  one  wilt  see  thet  he  ellodee  to  the  ibabatb  {Rha 
harbarufn)  of  p^mrmncy  The  plant,  it  is  true,  did  not, 
in  fact,  grow  lu  re,  bui  wats  brought  lo  this  quarter  by 
the  caravrtri  trade.  As  the  Romans,  however,  re- 
ceived their  supplies  of  it  from  tht»  p;irt  of  the  world, 
they  associated  with  it  the  name  of  tiic  river,  and  ilms 
the  appellation  arose.  The  name  Rha  appears  to 
be  an  af^llative  term,  bavinjK  affinity  with  Rhea  or 
Uekm,  whiek,  in  die  Sannettan  or  Sdevonian  lan- 
guage, signifies  a  rirrr;  and  from  the  Russian  donom- 
matton  of  Vdika  Heka,  or  Great  Rtver,  appoart  to 
be  feimaJ  tbe  name  of  Wdga.  In  the  Bytaatlne  and 
other  writrrs  of  tbe  middle  ages,  this  strpam  is  called 
Atel  or  Eul,  a  term,  in  maoy  northern  languages,  stg- 
ni^ing  great  or  illvetrioae.  (Compare  the  German 
cd«/.)  The  approximation  of  the  Tana  is  >o  this  river, 
before  it  changes  its  course  to  the  VdXn^  Ma'otis,  is 
the  occasion  of  the  erroneous  opinion  of  some  authors, 
(bat  it  ia  only  an  emanation  of  tbe  Kha  taking  a  diffw- 
cnt  Mate.   <jlf«fNMrC  €h»gr  .,  toI.  4,  p.  84!  ) 

RhaCotts,  the  name  of  a  maritime  place  in  Kl'.  [  t, 
on  the  site  of  which  Aiexaodrea  was  sulMeqoenily  erect- 
ed. (iStfrofte,  7M.— JAhhmpI,  €ugr*,  eol.  10,  pt.  1, 
p  BIO  ) 

R1IAU4.UANTHUS,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  and 
brother  I o  Minos  and  Ssrpedon.  Thaee  tbiee bfethren 
fell  into  discord,  says  tbe  legend,  on  acconnt  of  a 
Touth  named  Milotua,  tho  son  of  Apollo,  or  of  Jopitcr. 
The  youth  testifying  most  esteem  for  iSarpedon,  Minoa 
4fove  them  oat  of  CretOi  their  native  ialand.  Mile- 
toa,  going  to  OaHe,  belfc  a  town  tbere,  wbh^  be  named 
from  himself.  Sarpedon  went  to  Lycia,  where  he  aid- 
ed Oilix  o^ninst  the  people  of  that  country,  and  ob- 
*  the  Hovereignlyofftpiltoflt.  RbldMMMiMM  j 
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passed  into  the  Cycladca,  wh«a  ha  fiiM  mk  jHtiti 
and  equity.    Having  oonHnitaHl  n  aoeilmul  lioiat. 

cidc,  he  retired  subsequently  to  Ixtotia,  \\\,tn  he  lur- 
ried Alcjuoua,  the  moiber  of  Hercules.  Acd^ducK 
Homer  (Orf.,  4,  li4),  RhadamanlbatwaaplMlaiitti 
Elysian  p'pirn.  smong  the  heroes  to  whom  Jariier  »I- 
lotted  liiai  bnssiul  aoode.  Piiidar  (Oi.,  S,  liT;  wtoa 
to  make  hint  a  sovereign  or  judge  in  the  tthul  of  tki 
blessed.  Latin  poata  aiace  him  with  Miooa  aed  XicQt 
in  the  lower  world,  wiiere  their  office  i*  to  jud^e  ibe 
dt -il  \  Kei^hllcy^a  Mythology,  p  455,  stf  ) 
Rttim,  the  inhahitaois  of  R^ivtia.  (KuL  Risafai.) 
RajMia,  n  country  of  Europe.  nhiGb  ocevfisd  • 
part  of  the  Alpa,  and  was  situate  to  dta  noftk  Iiaij 
aud  east  of  Helvetia.  It  ia  not  easy  to  atoettaa  u 
limita  to  tbe  naatb,  but  we  may  say  that  it  »u  boed- 
ed  in  that  quarter  by  VtnJ'-l  ria,  and,  in  general,  :hti; 
corresponded  lu  the  couuiry  of  the  Gruout,  ijui  ui  <u« 
canlMM  of  Uri,  Glaru,  &c.,  as  far  as  tha  Lah  «/ 
CMMtMuar  tt  extended  ajae  over  the  Tyrol.  Tim 
country  was  called  western  Illyricun,  and  «ti  tab- 
jected  to  the  Romans  by  Drusus,  111  iiic  rtLjn  o; 
goetsa.  Soon  afterward  Vmdelicia  was  ndscad  b; 
Tlberine^  00  tbe*  tb«  Ronee  poiaeaifiei  hIbM  la 
the  Danubr  This  double  conquest  forii:t-]  1  p!0«- 
iQce  called  Hh^iia,  compretieudiiig  Viuiklicu,  «ii^ 
out  obliterating  altogether  the  distinciioa.  Bui  talk 
multiplication  that  DioclrsiDn,  aud  euRve  other  en- 
perors  aft^^r  hitn,  made  of  the  provir»cf»,  lUaui  «u 
divided  into  two,  under  the  names  ot  Pniiii  i\.<,  S*- 
cnnda ;  e  cireooiataaee  which  caaaed  lU»ua  Pnf- 
er  and  VindeKda  to  Tneeenme  tbeir  fpiiaitife  iidi» 
t  ions  (  Vne. ,  G  .  -2,  Mw— Ptm.,  Mi  \K%  *«'- 
Hot.,  (ML,  4,  4,  14>.) 

RiaHmri,  a  tow»  of  Atliee.  aiteeto  ae  As  cmi^ 
sixty  stadia  northeast  of  Marathon  f  Pds/ifi .  1.  3! 
— Straho,  399.)  It  was  so  nimed  Um  Uk,  plott 
rhamnus  (thombush),  which  grew  there  la  dnvduica, 
This  demua  belonged  to  the  iribe  iEioiB.  «ad  «» 
much  celebrated  in  antiquuy  tor  ihe  worahip  flf  He* 
eais,  hence  styled  Rhamnutia  tirgo.  (For  a&  ie> 
count  of  ner  (eB«{>le  and  etatoe,  eid.  NetMtiO  Scyki 
apeakaof  Rbammieaebeu^fintified  {Pmpl,f  U.) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  orator  .\miphoti  .\  m^A- 
em  traveller,  who  baa  accurately  expiored  tit*:  "* 
this  aaeient  tovm,  informs  us  that  it  now  bein  iltt 
name  of  Vrao  Cattro.  The  rubs  of  tbe  ttmpU  of 
Nemesis  he  at  the  head  of  a  narrowgiea  which  leiii 
to  the  principal  gate  of  the  town.  Tho  buikiini;  ouft 
have  heen  inferior  in  size  to  those  Dane  iia|i(> 
which  still  remain  in  Attica.  Its  fall  seew  toMW 
been  occasioned  by  some  violent  shock  of  an  aru- 
qnake,  the  oobiinna  being  more  disjoioted  and  breUa 
than  in  any  other  rdnoftbe  lend.  (Jlatlf'«/M 
in  WalpoU'9  3Tnnoirg,  vol  1,  p.3a7.— Ck«MKri» 
Greectf  voL  2,  p.  389,  seqq.) 
RHaaranrlTve.  Vid.  Ranp«nitos 
Khamsxs  or  RiMlsEs,  a  powerful  king  of  EfA 
the  same  with  Ramsbs  Vi.,  the  famed  Sesoatns.  (r" 
Sesostris.) 

Rharius  Cahpos,  a  part  of  tbe  TbiisaiaB  |iiiiM> 
Attica,  near  Eleusis.   It  wss  in  this  plain  ikilOn* 

was  iisid  to  have  first  sown  corn.    (Pausan  , 
DodweU  obeervee,  that  the  ewi,  though  and,  tuU  pi*^ 
dooee  ebmdant  harveaia  (vol.  1.  p.  HB). 

Rhe*,  I  a  daughter  of  Coehis  and  TfTT*,«^eir- 
ried  Satuni,  by  whom  she  had  VesU,  Cere*, 
Pluto,  NeptotM,  Ae^  R«r  bnabaod,  bowswrw- 
voured  them  all  as  soon  bom.  as  he  had 
10  the  throne  with  the  solemn  promi^a  ihatbtaa* 
raise  no  male  children,  or,  according  to  oib«n,  bs- 
cause  he  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  ihst  ose « 
his  sons  would  dethrone  him.  To  stop  the  crttltf  * 
her  husband,  Rhea  consulted  her  prents,  iud  ^-v 
advised  to  impoee  upon  him.  Accordiogij,  i«beo  m 
brougfal  teth,  the  fbU 
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ind  Saturn  d(  vonred  a  stone  wliitli  hi«  wife  had  given 
bin  M  bet  own  child.  Tb«  femn  of  Satuin  wen 
■000  prated  to      wdl  fbandod.  A  ytmr  after,  tfio 

fhild.  whoso  nainr  wnr  Jnpitrr.  hcramc  "^o  s'-rotii?  »nd 
powerful,  Uut  he  dioTc  his  lather  from  iua  ttuooe, 
(FuL  Saturous )— II  or  Rheft  Silvia,  tlw  ■aibar  of 
Romolaa  and  Remus.    (Vid.  Ilia.) 

Rhboium,  one  of  the  ino8t  ci-Ubrated  and  fioutisb- 
ing  cities  of  Mamia  Grccia,  at  the  extretnity  of  luly, 
is  tbo  toRiiorv  «!  the  BmtUi,  and  m  »  owHhaatHro  (u* 
■Ktion  ftan  Mmmm  on  the  oppouta  eoMt  of  Sicily. 
This  city  is  linown  to  have  been  founded  nearly  700 
jMTB  iJ.C,  by  a  party  of  ZaoabBuu  from  SicUy,  to- 
fBthar  mHOi  *ome  ChaieidiaBs  hem  BaboN,  and  Moo* 
wntans  from  the  Peloponnesus  (Anhoth  SyriK., 
Strai.,  '-ift?. — H&rac,  Font,  frof^m  .  26 — Patwaft.,4, 
91.)  It  may,  howoTor,  l^f  claim  ^  tu\l  more  re- 
mote ongtn,  if  it  be  true,  aa  Cato  atbiined,  tbat  it  was 
once  in  the  poaaeasion  of  the  Aurunci.  (Ap.  Vai. 
Pnb  eel.  et.  Fragrn  Htst.)  According  to  £acbylas, 
aa  qaauA  by  Strabo,  tbo  nama  of  Kb^iiaai  waa  a«p> 
posM  to  refe^to  ttie  graat  ealaatrafihe  wirieh  liad  oMo 
separated  Italy  from  Sicily  (a^'  oi  Afj  'P^/^-tov  xiicA^a- 
strai. — Compare  Vtrg.,  Ain.,  3,  414).  Tbat  gao^- 
npher  ianeata  as  bia  own  opinion,  dMt  thia  lam 
«as  derived  froin  the  Laliti  word  Rf^itm  ;  sr  if  ihus 
considers  it  aa  only  eipreasive  of  iho  imporUuicc  and 
dignity  of  tba  towa  towitich  il  waaattadwd.  {Sfrab., 
t&7.)  It  appears,  however,  from  tba  aaore  ancient 
corns  of  Khcgium,  tbat  the  original  nitne  of  the  place 
was  RECIUN  .  In  these  the  epigraph  i<«  KKC.  KECI. 
R£CINOS,  in  duraclars  partaking  more  of  ika  Os- 
aw  tban  of  tba  Graak  Ibmi.  ThoM  of  a  nova  taoam 
isle  arc  decidedly  Gu  , pHF  PHriNi2X,  being  in- 
scribed on  tbem.  ^on.  Vet.,  p.  16.) — We 
otty  collect  frmn  diflwont  poaaagae,  tint  the  constitu- 
tion of  Rhcgium  was  at  first  an  olij^arcliy  under  the 
superior  direction  of  a  chief,  wbo  always  cboaeu 
from  a  Mcssenian  famdy.  {Heyne,  Opusc.  Actd.,  vol. 
S,  p.  370. — SmMU-Crmx,  tur  la  Legul  de  la  Grmmde 
Ortce,  Mem.  de*  Acad,  des  Inter.,  vol.  43,  p.  813.) 
Charondas,  ihe  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Catana  in  Sici- 
ly, is  said  also  to  bavegiveu  laws  to  Ibe  Kbagiaoa. 
(atrmL  Poal.,  I  c.'^JBum,  V.  IT.,  S,  \7.—An9i9L, 
Potit.,  3,  10.)  Tbia  form  of  eovoromcnt  lasted  nesr- 
iy  300  years,  nntil  Anssilaua,  the  secotid  uf  that  name, 
osurpcd  the  sole  authoniv,  itnd  became  tyrant  of  Khe- 
gi«in  t^bo'•.'.  urn  B.C.  {Sitaho.  I.  c.—Arisloi  ,  Polil  ,  5, 
IS.)  Utidtr  una  prince,  vvhu,  though  aspiring  attd 
ambitious,  appears  to  have  been  poeattied  of  cunsid- 
anble  talents  and  msny  good  ooaliliea  (Juttini  4,  3), 
ibe  proj>[>erity  of  Rhegium,  far  from  daeiining,  reached 
its  highest  elevation.  Anaiilaiis  having  succeeded  in 
ma  King  bimself  master  of  Messaoa,  in  cOmunciion  with 
a  party  of  Satakha,  wbo  bad  quilled  tMr  eooniry, 
wfaicb  wa.H  then  threatened  with  the  Per.sian  yoke  {He- 
rod., I,  'i3 — Thuryd  ,  6,  5),  confided  the  sovereignly 
of  tbat  important  town  to  hia  aOD  ClaophlOD.  (SehoL 
ad  Pmii-,  Pi/ih  .  2.  34  )  His  views  were  next  cireci- 
ed  sgainai  the  l^tiatis ;  and  it  is  probable  tbst  here 
also  he  woald  have  been  successful,  having  already  ob- 
tained a  decided  advantage  over  tbem  in  the  field,  and 
iBTiog  proceeded,  farther,  to  lay  aiego  to  tbak  MHvn 
(Jusdn,  21,  3).  when  he  was  coiirpellcd  to  withdraw 
his  forces  by  ibe  inflocncc  of  Hicro,  king  of  Syncnae, 
wbooe  enmity  bo  vraa  vnwilling  to  incur.  (<SdM. 
ad  Pitid  ,  I  c.)  Anaxilans  reigned  eighteen  years, 
and,  on  ttis  death,  intrusted  the  sovereignty  to  Mici- 
tbus,  his  miBlalar  and  abief  counaollor,  until  bis  sono 
ahoold  arrive  at  a  proper  age  to  undertake  the  inan- 
agoment  of  aflairs.  He  held  the  power  until  the  young 
princes  had  ailained  this  age,  and  then  resigning  it 
to  tbam,  retired  to  Te^;^  Aboat  aix  yean  after  his 
loaifnatiom  tba  RhagMoa  anccaedad  in  racovertng 
the.ir  liberty,  and  freeing  themselves  fitn.;  Ui<  t\KLii".i 
cal  govemmant  of  tba  sons  of  Aoaajlaus.    Tb«  city, 


however,  remained  long  a  prey  to  adverse  faetUNia 
and  it  was  not  ttU  it  bad  Badaigona  vaaana  efaanga* 
and  tawohtioM  in  Ha  intanni  AdniataayoQ  thai  fl 
obtained  at  last  a  moderate  and  stable  fori 
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emment-  {Tkmeifd.,  4,  1.— JiMfra,  4.  3.)  The  con- 
nexion which  sabaisted  between  Rbagitnn  and  tba 

Cbalcidian  colonies  in  Sicily,  irwluci  d  Hhrr^mm  to 
laku  pan  with  the  Atbeniaoa  in  their  tirst  hostilities 
against  the  Syraeosaoa  and  Locrians ;  the  latter,  m- 
'  tbeit  constant  enemies,  and  sought  to  in- 


jora  tbeoi  by  ovary  means  in  their  power.  {Tkucyd., 
\  4.  24  )    In  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  the  Rhegisns 
observed  a  sirici  neutrality ;  for,  iboagh  tba  Atbaoiail 
float  waa  Ions  mooiad  m  thdr  vaadi,  and  ita  oon^ 

maniicT^  employed  ail  their  arts  of  persuasion  yit- 
vail  upon  thorn  to  join  their  caoee,  iWy  remained  tirn 
in  tbMT  daMmiinatton.    (TAacvd.,  6,  44.)  The  aamo 

policy  seems  to  have  direrlrd  thnr  rri',iTi?rl'-  nt  th<^ 
Umc  that  Dionysius  the  eider  wns  (ueiiuating  tne  8ul>- 
jection  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Oracia.  lliey  constant- 
ly Opposed  tba  deaigaa  of  that  tyrant ;  and,  bad  tba 
othar  aiatea  of  Hagna  Qnada  displsyed  the  same  en* 
ergy,  the  ambitious  views  of  this  arllul  prince  would 
have  been  complaiely  fniatzated ;  but,  after  the  defeat 
o«parianeod  by  diaii  foeaa  as  tba  Ettapona,  Ibay  ofr 
fered  no  further  resistance  ;  and  Rbrgium  being  tbun 
left  unsupported,  was  cOBpalled,  sftcr  a  gall«iti  de- 
fence of  nearly  n  yaar,  to  yiald  to  the  Sicilian  (bices. 
The  few  inhabitants  who  escaped  from  famine  and  Uie 
sword  were  removed  to  Sicily,  and  the  place  was  giv- 
en up  to  pilbgc  and  destruction.  Some  yoara  aftaiv 
It  was.  however,  partly  laatocad  bv  the  younger  D(o> 
nysius,  who  gave  it  tbo  natio  or  Pbtriiia.  (firnalo, 

268.)  During  the  war  with  r^rrliM>-.  this  citv  was 
seized  by  a  b»dy  of  Campenians.  who  bad  been  sla* 
tianad  tMf*  aa  a  garrison  by  the  Roaaana,  and  waa,  im 
conisequence,  exposed  to  the  !!efT(t!<vfnf-«-«  nru!  ra- 
pacity of  those  mercenary  troops.  1  he  Koiiian  sen- 
ate at  taigth  freed  the  unforlanate  citizens  from  theij 
persecutors,  snd  consigned  the  latter  to  the  fate  which 
they  so  justly  merited.  (Strabo,  I.  e.—Pol^h.,  I,  7. 
—  Lit ,  Kjnl.,  12  ti  15  ) — The  city  of  Rhcgiuin  sus- 
tained groat  injttiy  at  a  later  period  from  the  repoalad 
ahaoba  of  an  anllMinabia,  wbiab  oaaotMd  not  bng  bo* 
fore  the  Social  war,  ur  90  B.C.  It  was,  in  conse- 
quence, nearly  deserted  wht»ii  Augustus,  after  having 
conquered  Sextus  PaaMpoios.  eslsblished  there  f  con- 
siderable body  of  veteran  soldiers  fur  his  fleet ;  and 
Slrabo  affirms,  that  in  his  day  this  coluny  was  in  a 
flouriahing  sUte.  {Sirab.,  369  )  Hence  also  tbo  ap- 
pellation of  JoKuo^  wfaicb  laiar  anibora  bava  ippliai 
to  dosignaio  tbia  tomm.  {Pki.,  p  93 )  Paw  ailiaa 
of  Magna  Ci'rarcia  could  bo  ^;  <'f  !;  ,  .  l'  i.iven  birth  to 
•o  many  distinguished  characters  ai>  Ki>«gium,  whatb 
er  staiaaman,  friiilosophers,  nan  of  iitaaatoia,  or  aitiata 
of  celehniy.  .^inong  the  tift  were  many  followera  of 
PylhagoraM,  who  are  enumerated  by  lamblichus  in  his 
hfe  of  that  philosopher.  Theagaaaa,  Hippys,  Lycoa, 
surnariied  Butera,  snd  GlaucQs,  were  historians  af 
uotu  ;  IbycuB,  Cleomenes,  snd  Lycus,  the  sdoptiva 
father  of  Lycophron,  were  poets,  whose  works  were 
well  known  in  Giaaca.  Claarcbna  and  Pytbageiaa 
are  spoken  of  aa  atainniios  of  fpaat  topniation  t  tba 

latter,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  even  excelbd  t!ie  fa- 
moos  Myron.  (/^.,  36,  8.— /'owma.,  6,  4.)  I  he 
nMdem  namo  of  tba  plaeo  ia  Reggw.  {Crmm'9 
Anr  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  127  ) 

]lHt..\K4,a  amalk  island  near  Dulos  ;  aonear,  m  lact, 
that  I'ulyciaiaa  of  Samoa  is  said  to  have  dediealad  it 
to  Apollo,  connecting  it  to  the  latter  island  by  maann 
of  a  chain.  (Thucyd.,  3,  104  )  Suabo  says  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  them  is  four  sladia.  {Slralo. 
iSli.— Herod.,  3,  9^.-'Pim.,  4, 13.)  Ita  other  tiaaoa 
wera  Oaladoaaa  and  Anania.  Accwnlmg  to  modan 
ni .[  «,  Rhenea,  which  is  larger  than  Delos,  is  aUo  call- 
ed Sd»U,   (CVamcr'a  Amc  GrtU4,  vol.  3,  p.  401.) 
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Khknus,  I.  a  celebrated  river  of  Europe,  rising  in 
Ihe  Leponttne  •  )itti«  to  the  east  of  Meant  St. 
Gothard,  in  the  country  of  the  Grtfont.  It  pastes 
tnrough  Lacus  Drigantinus,  or  ibe  Lake  of  Constance^ 
lod  trterward  throagh  Lacus  Actonius,  or  the  jMke 
of  ZelL,  sod  continues  t*  ran  oMidj  «mi  until  it 
teaches  BuUis  or  Bdsle.  Here  it  takes  •  novtbern 
direction,  and  bicomes  ihc  boundary  between  Gallia 
and  Germsnia.  snd  afterward  bstweea  the  latter  and 
Belgium.  At  AcAendt,  or  Sdumktn  SeAmt,  the 
Rhcti'is  s-ends  off  its  left-hand  l>raiich.  the  Vahah's  or 
WatU,  which  flows  we»t,  aiid  joiqh  the  Mosa  or 
JfMM*.  After  parting  with  the  Vahalis,  the  Rhenus 
flows  on  a  few  mi!es  farther  to  the  north,  and  then 
divides  into  two  Ktreain*,  of  which  the  one  to  the 
I%ht  hand  bsd  the  name  of  FIcto,  or  Flevus,  or  Fie- 
ram,  now  the  YttaL,  and  the  other  that  of  Hchum, 
now  the  Ltck.  The  tetter  jotm  the  JVntse  above  Rot- 

trrdam.     The  Y$ta!  was  originally  unconnected  with 

the  Rhine,  hot  was  joined  to  it  by  the  canal  of  Dm- 
MO.   Beforo  it  reaebed  tbe  soo«  it  trtvotsed  a  eoMll 

hke  csilfd  Fli  which,  bv  the  increase  of  waters  it 
received  through  the  YsmI  from  the  Rhine,  becsnie 
in  lime  exrMr:dcd,  and  forms  now  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
{Vtii  FI'  vii  )  The  whole  ccursc  of  the  Rhine  is  90(> 
miles,  of  which  630  are  navigabiu  from  liiiitle  m  the 
eeo.  Tho  Rhine  was  long  a  barrier  between  the  Ro- 
wmm  end  Germans;  it  was  6nt  crossed  by  Julius 
Omar.— The  word  Rhdn^  wbieb  signifies  a  "con«nt" 
or  "  ,'<tre:un."  inifit.irs  !■»  be  of  Celtic  nr  I'.cn  i:'  Gcr- 
nisnic  origin.  (Ca*.,  B.  G  f4,W.  —  Tac,  Oerm.,  1, 
M.  t9  ~7d..  Afm.,  S,  It  — M.,  iRtl.,  1. 16.— JTsfa, 
2.  5  —  W  ,  3.  2  — /VfVr  .  4.  !5  )— II  A  small  rirerof 
Cisaipine  G  uil.  n-^n  i:  ;n  mo  narthem  part  of  Eiruria, 
and  nlling  into  the  I'adua  or  Po.  It  is  now  the 
Reno,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  meeting  of 
the  second  triumTirate,  which  took  place  A.U  C.  709, 
in  an  island  formed  by  its  stream.  Appian  seems  to 
ptaee  the  bland  in  tbe  Lavinios ;  bat  bis  taattaKtny 
oubt  net  to  stand  against  the  aotbority  of  Plntaren 
(Ft/.  Cir.  ft  Ant),  Dio  Caf^-iu*  (16.  55).  and  .Sue- 
tooios  (  Vu  Aug ,  c.  96),  who  all  agree  in  placing  tho 
•oano  of  the  cTsnt  eloeo  to  Bononia  or  Balo^a. 
The  spot  whfrh  witno«<rd  thi**  fiinous  meeting  is 
Itrobably  that  which  i»  now  knu^n  by  tiie  name  of 
OnteHtu  del  Trebho,  where  there  is  an  island  in  the 
RMtno,  about  half  a  mile  long  and  one  third  broad, 
and  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Bologna.  {Cra- 
mer'x  Anr  Iiahj,  vol.  I,  p.  88  ) 

Rrksos,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  tbe  Stt|mon  and 
tho  moso  Tefpeiehere,  who  msfthed,  at  a  late  period 

of  the  Tmjnn  wAr.  to  (lie  .nd  of  Priam,  with  a  nu- 
merous army.  His  nmval  was  expected  with  great 
impatience,  as  an  ancient  oracle  had  deehrod  that 
Trov  should  nerer  he  t.-^ken  if  the  horses  of  Rhe«iis 
drank  the  waters  of  the  Xanthus,  and  fed  ujion  itio 
iss  of  the  Trojan  plains.  Tliia  OMcIo  wii»  well 
to  the  Greeks,  and  therefore  two  of  iht  ir  !  e>.( 

reraJs,  Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  were  commi'«siont  d  ' 
the  rest  to  intercept  the  Thracian  prince  The 
Greeks  entered  hts  camp  in  tbe  night,  slew  him,  and 
aanried  away  bis  hones  to  their  camp.    {Apollod  ,  I, 
S. — Vhz  .  .f^n  .  1.  173  —  Ort'f.  }f(t  .  \.\.  !H  ) 

Rhianus.  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Bena  in  Crete, 
who  flourished  about  SM  B.O.  Ho  was  ortginsH^  a 
slave  in  a  •rhonl  of  rxprn^f.  Rhian'T;  wnMe  an  ffrr- 
teietd,  Thetialica,  Mcsscmaca,  Achatea,  and  Eltaca. 
Of  alt  these  poems  we  have  only  about  thirty'lhree 
lines  remaining.  The  titles  of  hi«*  [iroduction?  npprar 
to  indicate,  that  if,  like  Choerilus  of  Samoa,  he  gave 
history  an  epic  form,  his  choice,  nevertheless,  fell  on 
aabjects  which  lost  themselves  in  remote  antiquity,  or 
«rhieh,  like  tbe  Messenian  war,  were  almost  as  much 
within  the  domain  of  im8i,'in;iiion  of  hi<«'nry. — The 
ftagnmits  of  Rhianos  are  contamed  in  tbe  collectiona 
«r  Wintenon,  Bnock,  Qtkktit  and  Boiaaonada. 

im 


Ten  epigrams  of  his  also  remain,  wbieb  ats  cmo  m 
tbe  AotSologjr.    {SdM,  BuLldt.  Gr,^  1. 

183) 

KiiiKocoLiiRA,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Mcdun- 
ratiean  ;  assigned  at  one  time  to  Egypt,  at  anolhirls 
Syria,  and  Ijiog  on  tbe  confines  of  both  It  nji  u, 
important  commercfal  place,  and  the  gttit  am  foi 
the  Arabian  trade  The  modem  El  Aritk  occupies 
ita  site.  It  derives  its  name,  according  to  Stnbo, 
from  tha  eireniaslanee  of  oflenden  being  mu  thoki 
as  to  a  place  of  eiile,  after  hating  been  tiM  deprtml 
of  their  noses  (piv,  the  nose,  and  (w?.vu,  staUittt)^! 
custom  said  to  have  been  practised  by  oncef  die 
opian  in\aders  of  Kjin  pt.  {Strati.,  7^0  )  TTit  storra 
evidently  untrue  ,  ami  the  name  woiild  ap)>eir  to  bt, 
not  of  Greek,  but  Egyptian  origin.  Diodonis  Sirok 
(1,  60)  sajra  that  this  town  was  destitute  of  C  :b( 
eonvenienees  of  life  ;  that  its  water  was  bitter  ii4  (4»- 
noxious;  and  that  it  w.i«  surrounded  with  sah  mmbm 
It  waa  in  the  vicinitj  of  this  place  that  tha  Imrlitn 
were  noariabed  with  quails.  (Lts.,  411,11  —?/».,  5, 
13.— Atn.  Ant.,  \b\  —Hjcrocl ,  p  72^1 

Rhiok,  or,  aa  the  Latins  write  the  word,  Raws,  t 
promontory  of  Achaia,  oppoeito  Antirdiiuo  in  £lflb. 
The  strait  is  gcven  stadia  acrn*?.  The  <  a<tlt  of  tie 
Mort'X  occupies  the  site  of  ihis  place  at  ib«  prmot 
day.  {Itin.  of  Morca,  p.  6  — CAamtfe-"*  Tnmk, 
vol  3,  ch  72.)  Strabo  makes  the  sttait  oiJt  fiit 
sudia,  but  he  seems  to  identify  Rhhini  witk  Drrp 
nu  :i     ^■•  ah  ,  X\f> — Vul  rcin:irk?  under  Aotiniusn) 

RHirii.£t,  mountains  in  the  north  of  £«nft,M 
tho  aomeae  of  tho  TanaK  aeeevding  to  Pliifanif. 
What  he  designate>«.  however,  as  do  t  o',  u.  r?»l- 
ity,  exist  there.  If  he  tuaiks  a  chain  oi  siovoujbi 
more  to  the  north,  actual  observation  aflbrdsatllaf 
corre.spondinc',  rxcppt  it  be  the  rhtin  wbicli  Mfuntct 
Russia  from  Siberia.  {Phn.,  4,  1?. — Lu<s,3.S73; 
3,  382  ;  4,  41 8.—  Virg.,  G  .  1,  240  ;  4, 118  | 

Rhodands  or  Rho.xb,  a  large  and  rapid  limii 
Europe,  rising  among  the  I.cpontine  Alps.  Mt  Bon 
than  two  le;iffu(  s  ^n.ith  of  tlu-  source*  of  tbe  Rhine 
it  passes  through  tbe  Lacus  I^maaaa,  w  Ukuj 
Genaim,  five  leagooe  below  which  il  din{fsus  W 
twcen  Xwo  rork*!  for  a  con.^idcrable  way,  ri*<*  •pjn, 
flows  with  great  rapidity  in  a  soulbcm  (iirrctwt,  tad 
discharges  itself  by  three  mouths  inio  tbe  Stnui  Git 
Itcup,  or  Gulf  of  Lyons,  in  the  Mr(htemne*n  Til 
largcat  of  these  mouths  was,  in  the  day*  of  Floy, 
called  Massiliotienm ;  the  other  two  were  ro>.:<  n 
and  had  the  common  name  of  Ltbyca,  attbiMtfIt 
was  also  known  by  a  distinct  appellatkm. 
eniie  O.xtiiini  deiii>ted  tbe  westtTii  i>r '.be  one  n«t  w 
Hispama,  and  Meiapinum  that  in  the  ouddle  Tk« 
coarse  of  tho  Rhone  is  abont  400  miles,  daring 
It  fills  r>JOO  ff  i  t     In  Strabo's  time  il  wss  rattfiW* 
some  distance  up ;  but  its  mouths  are  no«  »  ^ 
of  loelte,  brottght  down  from  tbe  noanitiM  by  iti 
iinpetnnn^  nirrrnf,  that  no  ship  can  enter  tiifBl.  Tkl 
ujtvvard  iixtvigation  in  smaller  vcfseU  cm  odT,**' 
count  of  the  rapid  current,  be  performed  dnogin 
or  steam.    This  river  is  largest  in  sommer.  •ni  »  * 
its  greatcKt  height  soon  after  the  longest  dir.  Till  a 
most  probably  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  «un  mf!'- 
ing  pan  of  the  smiw  on  the  Alps  during  smmt 
montba.  For  some  remarks  on  tbe  oripn  of  th*  m"» 
Rhodanus.  rid  Eridanus.    f  V         .' ; 
Met.,  2,  368  —St/.  ltd.,  3,  447  — TVv  n  CM- 
—Plin  ,  «.  4  — Lwmh,  1,  488 ;  <>,  4 7.^ ) 

RiinirApE,  a  mountain  range  of  Thrace,  formia?." 
a  great  degree,  its  western  boTiiidary,  and 
identical  with  the  Scomius  of  Thucvdides  i  -  9 
Herodotus  gives  it  the  appellation  of  Rbod(^*J>™ 
asserts  that  the  Thracian  river  Ewios  (now  Wtr) 
rises  in  ihi^  mountain  (4,  49).  ^^hiV  Tht;.  vJiJ'.«  .ii>w* 
it  flow  from  Scomius.  Again,  Herodotus  has  pliwd 
BMpe  in  th*  vidttitr  Of  tha  Biiah%  a«»  wMtc« 
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tetoij  much  to  the  tooth  of  the  eoorces  of  Uie  StiT- 
IBOB.   Bot  iQ  this  ii  eaaily  explained,  when  w«  take 


into  consideration  the  vagtie  maiinrr  in  wbn  h  these 
writers  employ  the  ▼■rioos  names  o(  this  great  chain. 
Tvgil  has  several  times  meotioned  Rhodope  as  a 
monntflin  of  Thrace  iCawg.,  3.  461  ;  jAxf..  4,  461. 
^Kdog  ,  6,  30  ) — Theocritus  cinsses  it  among  the 
highest  stimmits  of  the  annrnt  woiM  (T,  T7,—Cra- 
mtr"*  Amc.  6re^,  vol.  1,  p.  272). 

RllOfidpia  or  RitoDOPB,  a  celebratfd  hetnrist  of  an- 
nqnity.  a  native  of  Thrace.  She  wan  cooU-tiiporarv 
With  .^sop,  the  fabulist,  and  waa  •  alave  under  the 
•ane  roof  with  him  it  fltamoe.  Xanllras,  a  SoibImi, 
■ftrrw'ard  took  her  to  Ep\-pi,  where  she  was  purchased 
and  manomitted  by  Chara;(us  of  Mytilene,  the  brother 
of  Sappho,  who  became  deeply  enamoured  of  her. 
{H^rod  .  2,  134  —5frafi  ,  808  )  She  setllcd,  after  her 
imnuintssion,  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt ;  and,  according 
to  one  account,  a  pyramid  was  erected  in  honour  of 
hn  by  Mine  of  Ihi^govcmoft  of  the  adjacent  nomes, 
at  ttteir  common  expense.  (Died.  Stc,  1,  64. — Stra- 
^1,  /  c  )  -TCliaii  n  I  i'f  'hat  as  Rhodopis  was  bath- 
ing on  one  occasion,  an  eagle,  having  flown  down, 
aanad  upon  om  of  har  aaiMlali»  and,  having  conveyed 
it  through  the  air  to  Memphis,  dropprr!  t  into  ihc  bo- 
Bom  of  Psamroitichos,  who  waa  disocnsmg  justice  at 
dw  thaa.  Tba  moaawh,  having  admired  the  beauty 
and  elegant  shape  of  the  sandal,  end  being  struck  also 
by  the  singular  mode  in  which  he  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  it,  caused  inquiry  to  he  made  for  the  owner 
llnoQshoal  theiandof  Egypt ;  and  when  he  discovered 
ItMit  1^  eindal  belonged  to  RJlodopis,  he  made  her  his 
I,  .f^'  r<,  r  H,  13,  33.— S/roA..  /.  c.)  Ac 
cording  to  this  version  of  the  stoiy,  tba  pyiamid  was 
Mactod  to  her  after  death,  aa  a  royal  temV-^Hofodo* 
h:*,  ill  :^r;;uing  against  the  supposiiion  that  the  pyra- 
mid in  qurslion  was  the  tomb  of  Rhodopis,  makes  her 
la  havo  lived  under  Amasis  (2,  134).  Naar,  as  there 
was  an  interval  of  forty  five  years  bptwren  the  deaih 
of  Psammitichus  and  the  accession  of  .^ina.-'is,  Terizo- 
nias  is  no  doubt  right  in  thinking  that  there  were  two 
baueriau  named  Rbodopia,  <ma  who  becaina  tba  qaaan 
af  PBaramitiebra,  and  tha  olhar  tha  fallow-ihive  of 
£sop,  in  the  time  of  Ama«i«».  The  htter  will  be  the 
•oe  whom  Sappho  calls  Doricba,  and  of  whom  her 
iNMbar  Chaiasaa  waa  enamoored.  (Paruswi.,  ad  JEL, 
t  c  — IkiyU,  Diet.,  s  r  Rkofinpr  )  .\chi!le8  Talius 
nates,  that  there  was  npsr  Tyre  a  small  island  which* 
d»  Tynans  called  tha  tomb  crif  Rhodope.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  the  mere  fiction  of  the  writer.  {AMU. 
Tat.,  tU  cut.  et  Leuc.  am.,  2,  17.) 

RHdnus  ('Po(tof),  a  celebrated  island  in  theMediter- 
lanean  Sea,  lying  sotithwest  of  the  coast  of  Carta,  and 
being  aboot  forty-three  tnilea  dtatam  from  the  inain> 
Isnd.  ft  is  longt  r  from  north  to  south  thiin  from  east 
to  west.  Strabo  gives  its  circuit  900  stadia  (Strabv, 
681).  hot  Pliny  130  miles,  or,  aeeevding  to  another 
mc iinrtrnoDt.  103,  {Pliny,  5,  28.)  According  to 
Sonnifw,  lis  gr<  ate-st  lenjjth  is  about  twelve  leagues, 
and  its  breadth  !>i\,  while  its  circumference  is  com- 
monly estimated  at  forty- four  leagues.  Its  form  is 
nearly  triangular,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Tri- 
oacria  According  to  Stra!)o,  it  wa*  originally  called 
Ophiassa  {'OftoSoaa)  and  Sudia,  and  aubaequaotly 
TMchinia.    Ita  lateet  name,  Rhodoe.  waa  derived, 

accor.ling  to  DioJori!^  Siculn^  C"}.  ^^),  from  RhodiiH,  a 
daughter  of  Neptune  and  Halts.  Others,  however, 
baire  aovght  for  the  origin  of  this  appellation  in  the 
f#rcrk  ^'iMr.  ^ijjntfvinrr  a  ro'<e,  with  which  species  of 
flower  the  island  is  said  to  abound :  snd,  in  confirms- 
ttai  of  thia  etymology,  it  baa  bean  aHaffed  that  the 
figure  of  a  rote  ia  given  on  the  rereraa  of  many  Rho- 
dian  coins  still  extant.    (Hiuehe,  Iax.  Ret.  Num.. 


RHODUS. 

for  a  roae  is  none  other  than  the  lotica,  and  he  l  

from  lUa  to  eomieet  the  early  religiooa  system  of 

Rhodes  v/iih  the  mo^t  ancient  worship  of  the  Kss*. 
( VorhaUe,  p.  388.)  Bochsrt,  of  coorso,  ia  io  favour  of 
a  Phoirieian  etymology,  and,  availing  biaaaUT  of  out 
of  ifie  ancient  names  of  the  inland  mentioned  abofa^ 
namely,  Ophiussa  or  "  Snake  Island,*'  given  tc  it  on 
account  of  the  numeroua  serpents  it  contained  when 
Erst  inhabited,  aays  that  the  Phoenicians  also  called  it 
Snake  bfani,  which  in  their  language  was  Gettrath- 
Rhcul.  From  this  last  word,  which  si^^iiifies  "a 
snake,"  the  Ureeka,  he  thioka,  formed  the  name  'Podec 
(Rhodee).  The  aaoie  acholar  derivee  ih%  appallatiao 
Stadia  from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  T«a<ba,  **daee> 
late."  ( Geogr.  Smct.,  1, 7,  c.  aey,  «yy.>— In  addttlM 
to  the  earlier  namaa  cited  above  from  Strabo,  it  may 
r>o:  )ir  amiss  to  mention  the  fol'Tn".  :ni'  :i-  nwpv,  hv 
Piiny  t5,  31),  namely,  Astoria,  .ittorea,  i  orvmbia, 
Poeessa,  Atabyria,  Macris,  and  Oloessa. — As  this  isl- 
and by  on  the  diridit^  Une  between  the  ..£gean  and 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  b<icame,  at  a 
very  early  period,  a  stopping  place  tor  navigators,  ss 
well  for  the  Phoaaician  manners  io  their  vojasea  to 
Gffaeea,  aa  for  the  Gitaaha  in  their  rente  to  the  fimher 
coast  of  Asia  Hence,  too,  it  f  1 1  utic  verv  s^n-edilv 
inhabited.  As  its  tirst  settlers,  we  find  the  Tekhines 
mentioned,  who  are  styled  **  sons  of  Thalaaaa"  (t»io< 
doAdoo^f).  i.  e  ,  *'  of  the:  sea"  in  allusion,  evidently, 
to  their  having  come  from  fori  ign  parts.  (Dtod.  Ste.,  6, 
56. — Straboy  dCA.)  'i  hey  were  said  to  have  migrated 
onginallj  from  Crete  to  Cyprua,  and  from  the  latter 
island  to  Rhodee.  They  broogfat  with  them  the  art  of 
working  iron  and  co)iper;  they  were  ihe  tirst.  ulso,  to 
form  atatuea  of  the  gods,  and  they  were,  m  addition 
to  thia,  powatfbl  eitebanten,  who  could  aommon  at 
pleasure  rtorr^c  rain,  hail,  and  sno^,  and  could  aa- 
sume  various  iorms.  {LHod.  Ute.  et  Straio,  U.  ce.) 
In  all  thia  am  faeagniaa  tha  amodar  piadfl«cd  amoeg 
a  barbarous  race  oi  men,  by  a  race  of  strangers  pos- 
sessed of  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  aiid 
taught  by  experience  to  prognosticate  the  variationa 
of  tha  atmoiphan  ( Vti.  TalehiiMa}.  Traditioo  goaa 
on  to  atate,  that  Neptnne,  who  had  now  atlatoad  to 
manhood,  became  the  father  of  six  sons  and  one  daogt^ 
ter  by  Haiia,  the  sister  of  the  Telciuues.  This  daugh> 
tan'a  name  was  Rhodoa^  and  hence,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  derived  the  name  of  the  island.  The  TeU 
chinea  subsequently,  made  aware,  by  their  skill  in  div> 
ination,  of  an  approaching  deluge,  left,  neatly  all  af 
them,  tiie  iaiandtand  were  scattered  over  varioas  coim- 
triea.  Some  of  their  number,  however,  remained,  and, 
when  the  deluge  came,  tied  lo  tho  higher  grounds, 
where  they  aaved  tbamaelvea.  It  was  here  that  the 
Sua  beheld  Rhodne,  and  haeaaM  captivated  by  her 
beauty.  He  checked  the  inundation^alled  the  island 
ufier  her  name,  and  became  by  hei  the  (aiiier  of  the 
Heliadm,eaven  in  number,  and  of  one  daughter,  called 
Electryone.  The  HeltadiP  are  said  lo  have  been  well 
skilled  in  the  sciences,  to  have  mvciued  astrology,  lo 
have  uuj^hi  tlio  art  of  navigation,  and  to  have  divided 
the  day  into  hours.  From  one  of  their  number  tha 
Egyptians  obiamed  a  Imowledga  of  aatrology.  (Z>tad. 
Sic,  5,  57.)  The  island  of  Khodea  remained  from 
henceforth  conaecrated  to  the  aon ;  and,  accordmg  to 
Pliny  (2,  <lt).  it  eontimied  ever  after  a  fiivonrite  boatt 
on  the  part  of  the  Khodians,  that  not  a  <)iv  pissed 
during  which  their  island  was  not  illuinineo,  lor  an 
hour  at  tcMt,  bf  the  eohr  rave.  Tha  eldest  of  the 
Heliada  «ns  stJccecdcd  in  the  ffovemment  of  the  iaU 
and  by  his  three  sons,  Liudus,  luiyasus,  and  Csmirus, 
who  each  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  after  his  name. 
About  this  period,  Danaiia.  flying  from  Egypt,  came 
to  Rhodes,  with  hia  danghtera,  and  Koilt  a  tempto  l« 
Minerva  ;  and,  not  long  after,  Cadm         ili  his  Pboa* 


vol    7.  p.  10'J7 — Bnyrr,  Ihxs  tie  Nummn  Rhodio,  | 

4912.— Compare  SrJui.  ad  PauLf  Olymp.t  7,  M.)  Hit*  !  niciana,  aleo  came,  being  io  quesi  of  bis  sister  Europt 
«,  (hat  iht  flovKT  hen  laiaiahaii  1  FkMB  cteM  aiid  Mbar  myiMogical  legeoda,  it  «^ 
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K very  |>lainly  that  tiie  Larlic&i  koowo  mha^»uauu  of 
dwwere  not  Greeks,  but  (lenoiu  from  tbe  oeiglk- 
bouring  marnlwnH    Tbe  GtMiki  «uim  id  at «  kiw  pe- 
riod, «od  drove  tbe  evlieir  eettlen  into  tbe  inteiiw  of 
iho  iflaiid  :  hence  we  fiiici  ail  the  ciUtsi  an  the  coast 
w)tb  Grecian  forme  of  coosiuatioo,  and  SUabo  ex- 
peaaly  »tj\m  ibm  inheWtanli  ee  of  Denaa  origin. 
(SlraS  .  G53  )— Ai!  tl.it  we  have  thus  far  related  con*- 
cides  with  thts  p«rio<l  piur  to  the  Trojau  war,  except 
tlM  migratioD  of  th«  Gkeska,  which  took  place  in  the 
rotirse  of  tho  ccnlurv  next  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  It 
wa»  long  hefurc  the  Uh^aut  aliriictteii  ihti  uoucc  oi 
tk»  rest  of  the  (irt  tkg,  aad  beiore  ttoir  ctnninercial  op> 
ecalieoa  niaed  kbem  to  any  ceMeqaeaee.    Thcj  foU 
■ader  tbe  power  of  Penia,  and  in  tbe  war  between  this 
power  aim  (he  Gretl<a,  aixl  in  iho»c  bilvsccn  Spariu 
aod  Atbona,  it  alwaya  aided  with  tbe  coaqucrtog 
party,  though  withoat  adding  any  romariirtla  weight 
to  the  scale.     The  execution  of  a  plan  suh^cqucnlly 
ooaceived  I'lrat  laid  ilie  foundation  of  tito  political  im- 
pomnea  of  Hhodea.   Tiw  (baao  eiiiae  of  Lindtia. 
lalvMTH,  and  Catnirus  csmc  to  t!i''  ronrlnsion,  to- 
wards thv  closii  uf  ihtt  i'«$IupoLtu«4itaii  war,  ol  uuiuiig  lo- 
falher  and  forming  one  common  city.    This  city,  sit- 
Mte  ia  Um  nonhero  qvartor  of  tbe  island,  took  the 
•ame  of  Rbedtta,  and  continued  ercr  after  the  capital. 
The  ihref  older  cuies,  wliich  had  ututtd  in  its  ertc- 
tion,  did  not  actually  ccaae  to  cxiat  from  tbie  perKMi, 
tboogb  a  large  portioa  of  dm  inhabitaote  migiated  to 
the  new  city .    Tiic  irihabilanta  of  the  new  car;:.il  ■•'■i  re 
oligarcluuuliy  guvcrnid  when  under  I^^acedannonian  »u- 
pceraacy  ;  democratically  when  under  Athenian  ;  but 
the  atale  flonriahed  under  both.    When  Rdrttle-?  com- 
bined with  Chioa  and  Byxanlium  la  ruvoit  against  ibc 
Athenians,  the  democracy  aeema  to  have  been  atill 
omiiitatned ;  but  aAar  tbo  temioalioQ  of  that  war  it 
ivae  overtluown  bf  ao  itMometton  of  the  wealthy  few 
and  their  adherents,  assifrtcJ  by  Mausohis,  the  king  of 
Caria.    Under  ita  new  government,  lUxMlea  contiiUMd 
lo  increeee  in  tnda  and  shipping ;  from  which  it  may 
br  infcrrrc!  that  the  adminialration  waa  iKit  inattentive 
to  the  wishes  and  intor^ata  of  the  people ;  for  mart- 
tint  power  alwaya  atreogthened  the  popular  party,  and 
a  jeawCNta  and  arbitrary  oligarchy  would  ihcrtforf  hnve 
diacoaragcd  rather  than  iaTourei!  tlie  growiU  ui  me 
navy.    We  are  told,  indeed,  in  one  fragment  of  a  con- 
tooKponiry  bntomn  (Tbeopoamoa,  quotod  by  Atba* 
MioaX  llMt  Ihoco  wae  a  time  «Hmb  all  power  waa  in 
tl»e  bands  of  a  small  knot  of  proilipale  men,  wlio  sup- 
ported each  otber  a  every  outrage  which  their  fierce 
paaeiona  or  bmtal  eaprieoe  eo«ld  prompt   But,  what- 
ever chanccN  may  have  crtnli''  il  n  ■'^rnail  faction  to  cx- 
wcis«  for  a  while  no  hateful  a  tyranny,  it  must  have 
Miekly  fallen,  and  the  govenunaiit  have  reverted  to 
BO  ^reat  body  of  cittzcna  having  certain  qualifications 
of  bmh  and  property.    In  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
Rhodmn  arirstocracy,  ita  conduct  was  moderate  and 
api^bt  i  ao  wa  are  told  by  ancient  writera,  and  their 
tOBtimenf  ia  eonflrmad  by  the  proapeniy  of  tbe  com- 

monwciillh,  and  by  ils  continual  increa«tc  in  conimer- 
cial  wealth  and  naval  puwer.  When  all  the  Grecian 
aeaa  were  awamiag  with  piratee,  tbe  Rbodiaoe  alone 
f>r  the  common  good  unJc  nook  and  effected  their  aup- 
f  res«tun.  They  were  highly  respected  by  Alexander, 
though  he  kept  a  garrison  in  their  city,  which,  on  re- 
ooifiog  tbe  aewa  of  bis  death,  they  immciliately  oz- 
iwlled.  As  the  Macedonian  supremacy  appears  to 
have  been  t'cueraily  favourable  lo  oligarchy,  notwith- 
atanding  the  patrooaga  which  AlexaoMr»  io  tbo  ouleei 
of  hie  oaieer.  fomd  it  expadient  to  heetow  on  the  dem- 
ocratical  interest  in  A«<.,i  Miiii>r,  ii  if<  j)ossibIc  that  this 
change  was  accompaiwi^  wiih  an  increase  of  power  m 
tho  great  body  of  the  people.  The  Rliodiana  atood 
aloof  from  the  quarfeU  of  the  chiefs  who  divided  the 
enqnro  of  Alexander,  aod  kept  fncodahip  with  tbem 
all%  thoa  onjoy  mg  paaoo  wbuk  ovan  otbar  aialo  wio  at 


war.  TLi^  couiti  not  last  for  ever.  Theit  bibiti 
iatereata  eapeciaUy  inclined  tbem  to  ck)M 


With  Ptolemy  ;  and  thoog'u  u^er  aniidid 

g  viug  any  juat  cauae  of  oflence  lo  AiiU^ota^  ha u, 
lent  spirit  would  be  Eaii&&(d  with  nothing  thonof  la- 
qoaltfied  atj^rt.   Tbu  being  tefmed,  be  commit- 
aiooad  offieare  to  aoiio  the  fi&diao  ind«n  boomi  Ibr 
Egypt ;  and  when  the  cxeeotion  of  the  ordawuia. 
Slated,  he  prepared  an  armament  antnst  tbe  \iuA. 
The  Rhodiana  qpdeavoored  lo  paci^  bim  (7  cobpii. 
nu  rit«  ar>d  Msbrnissions  ;  but,  finding  ijim  .nenaijliU, 
they  made  ready  fur  dtftace. — la  lijt  ycsr  afijich  iat 
lowed  the  attack  of  AntJflonoa  on  tg)pt  (B.C. 804]^ 
Damataaa  laid  aiege  to  Rhodes.  Tbe  Kbudjau  m 
to  eolieit  aid  of  Ptolemy,  Lyaimacbut,  uid  CuMr^ir, 
and  look,  measures  to  increase  to  ihr  uluiu^t  ibeutiii 
itaty  forc^  aikd  to  unite  tbe  hearts  and  ^utcktit  ik 
zaalof  all  who  wan  in  the  city.  Stnafeniodin^ 
ri  sidents  Were  invited  to  join  iti  thf  defence,  bot  4 
untt«rvictiaU»  persons  wtru  eeut  awiy.  Itwwialij 
that  slaves,  who  fought  with  coaiage  ttd  iMtf, 
b!;oiiV'.  hv  [f,;rr(i:iMt;r?  trr.tii  ti.ctr  msjtcr?,  tnir-'>:a*t(f. 
and  made  citizens  ,  tnai  tviry  c.im^u  whu  iuijiij;- 
Ue  ahould  bava  a  publtc  funeral ;  that  hit  raniiiag 
pareota  ahould  be  aupported,  and  biacbilditBcduaiM 
by  the  atate  ;  that  marriage  portiont  ihoold  W  gnti 
to  his  daughter*,  anil  a  suit  of  .ini.Giar  pubiicly  (irmot- 
cd  at  the  le  ast  of  liaccbua  lo  each  of  hu  seetnacatr 
ing  of  age.    The  rich  aaea  freely  gavt  tbeirHHji, 
Ui'  poor  their  labour,  the  artificer!>  their  tkill;  tllttnrt 
to  6urpa«a  cacii  oilier  in  zeal  and  ezecotioD.  Thtitr 
aieging  army  waa  numeroaa  and  disciplioed,  ndla^ 
plitd  and  well  appointed,  and  provided  witb«tcn»> 
riety  of  vvaiUke  et)tfm«s  which  tbo  science  of  ihttfi 
and  the  mecbanicM  g^us  of  the  coamuxie:  c«Jd 
fumiab.   Aaaauila  wan  mada  by  UadMii  M,aiva> 
rioua  faabions  and  with  variom  raeceta;  bat  no  dad- 
aive  advantage  could  I'c  guintd  our  ih  xmhinvi 
active  defetuiera  of  tbe  city,  who  not  oul)  kept  tbs 
walla,  but  made  aorcial  vigoiooa  aaUies,  u.  •oox  «f 
which  ihev  succeeded  io  deatroyingmsnytbipiuKlta- 
gmes  of  the  besiegers.    Demetrius  tt  le&gtJi  gift 
the  hope  of  oocceasfully  attacking  tb«a  from  dir  tet, 
and  turned  al!  his  attention  to  his  opentiou  od  tit 
s.ide  tow^ds  the  Lnd.    'i'he  liniKltan*,  takuig  tim- 
tagc  of  this  to  employ  their  ships  in  dittAot  cnuau. 
mada  priaaa  of  maDy  voaeeia  belooffog  to  Antfta^ 
and  bilarcepied  aome  coovoya  whicli  tvav  caaim  i* 
the  cntinv'.N  camp.    Meantime  the  i:ege  wm  fmsti 
by  land,  and  tbe  walla  were  shaken  in  m»By  f^e> 
all  which  tho  Rhodiaoa  made  good  by  ocn  ddnco 
bdilt  within;  and  just  as  they  were  bcgmaiag  i«  bt 
discuuidged  by  the  power  aod  perseverance  of  iku  it 
veraary,  their  confidence  was  renewed  bj  the  uiiril 
of  an  Egyptian  fleet,  with  aupplies  in  great  riw^"* 
— Tlie  siegu  waa  protracted  for  a  year.  AiWM 
fleet  waa  acnl  by  Ptolemy,  which  brought  li^  sup- 
pUea,  and  a  conaiderafcla  ra-enfoiceaiest  of  um^ 
Anbaaaadofe  eaiae  from  Athena  and  from  oad;  otbe 
Hrccian  slates,  to  entreat  that  Denictnu?  'h.^  X 
reconciled  with  the  llhodians.    lie  jmvw  w  iita 
to  grant  a  aoepanaton  of  arms  and  coromcucc  1  u- 
go'.iaiion  ;  bat  the  trrms  could  r.ot  Ic-  2giM<l  ob.id 
the  war  waa  renewed.    Mo  Uita  aiitiiijticd  * 
by  night    Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  t  cbotea  bodt 
of  soldiers  entered  the  town  tbrougb  •  ^f**^'' 
had  been  made ;  and  the  rest  of  the  arinj  suppor<< 
them  at  daybreak  by  a  general  .^t-ii  ilt  l  t  'ic 
But  the  Bhodiaoa  were  cool  and  lirm.  AJi 
defending  the  ramparta  ramained  at  their  po«ts.  >M 
made  them  good  av'aii  sl  the  cneiniet  without ;  «J» 
the  real  ot  the  citixeii»,  with  the  auiilaries  frwn  Ej\v'- 
went  against  those  withm  the  city.  In  the  vioUo; 
contest  wliieh  ensued,  the  townsmen  were  vicWim 
aod  few  of  the  storming  party  eicapd  oat  «  vm 
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lit  Mm  to  nmke  peaea  with  the  Rhodians  on  what 
eooditioiM  becoula  ;  and  DemeKius  accord logly  wwb- 
ad  for  an  accommodation  oa  may  tanna  that  would 
•ve  hia  cradtt.  Tiia  iUiodiana  w«p»  m  iMi  tuiiioaa 
far  peace ;  aad  iht  mm  to,  •§  V%9kmf  had  wtitlaa 
lo  them,  prumisiog  faith  r  aul  m  cane  of  need,  but 
adatatng  theai  to  put  an  otid  u>  the  war  on  auj  reiaoo- 
Ma  «Mdk»na  Peae*  «aa  aaoa  aweliridl  m  th» 
trrm't  that  the  Rhodians  should  hv  indopcndent,  tod 
•aould  retain  all  their  revenue*  ;  but  tUat  they  should 
MMt  AHligonua  in  all  hie  waia,  excepting  agaiaat 
Plelemj,  and  should  give  one  hundred  boiiUjLjcs  in 
pladga  of  fidelity  lo  their  cngageBienls.  Tima,  re- 
iaaaed  from  danger,  the  Khodiarxa  proceeded  to  fulfil 
Ifciir  ftommmt  and  Mwaad  thoaa  who  had  aarrad  them 
wall  Pit  hoMvia  ware  haaiawed  upon  lha  hraveat 
combatants  am  ihr  froo  inhabitants,  and  freedom, 
with  cittzanthip,  given  to  such  of  the  alaves  as  had 
iiaawad  it:  fitataaa  wai*  anaiad  to  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
MinarhTT«t,  and  Ca^^ntifiir,  all  of  whom  had  assisted 
theai  Urgoty  witb  (iiovisiooa.  i'u  Ptolemy,  whose 
bf  atta  had  baan  bf  im  Ae  moat  conapicuoaa,  more 
extravagant  honours  were  assigned.  Vhp  oraclo  of 
Ammon  was  coosultod,  to  learn  whether  ttie  KtHKltans 
night  not  be  allowed  to  worship  him  as  a  god  ;  and, 
Mnuaawo  hang  gtwaa,  a  fawfile  mm  aat«a%  aiactad 
la  Ma  hanoar.  Soch  hiatMwaa Ind  abaady  aetwied  in 
tho  case  of  Alexander,  and  in  iiiat  uf  Anu^oim:^  tu  d 
Demetnoa  at  Athens  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
aaalk  a  piaetice  woald  not  baar,  in  Graeian  oyaa,  tba 
nnnattiral  and  impious  rfinrncirr  uhtch  it  dors 


la  onra,  since  the  step  was  easy  trom  hero-worship, 
«Mek  liid  long  famed  an  iinpoctabt  part  of  tiwir  ro- 

Hfion,  to  the  adoration  of  distinguished  men,  even 
while  alive  {Htst.  of  Greece,  p.  161,  ttff.  —  LiAr. 
Ut.  JTiunef  )— After  minghng  tnore  or  leaa  m  tiie  vah- 
ana  coltiaioiw  wbleliaiunad  batwaan  tha  aBceaaaeiaof 
^Uaiandar  and  thair  Napacttva  daaoaiidanta,  Rfaadea 
sided  with  ihc  Romans,  and  became  a  vahial  1<  riutili 
afy  to  the  rising  power.  In  return  for  the  imporum 
aanricaa  dma  nodarad,  it  vaeaivad  ftoaa  to  naw  thtu<i« 
the  territories  of  Lycia  and  Caria  ;  but  suspicion  and 
disiruitt  «ventoally  arose,  the  Kbodiana  wvre  do/irived 
of  their  [>o$scssiona  in  Asia,  and  at  Isst.  in  tke  reign 
of  Vespasian,  of  their  freedom,  and  with  it  o/'  the  right 
they  had  so  long  enjoyed  of  being  governed  by  their 
own  laws.  A  new  province  was  mrnied,  ceiuisimp 
of  the  iabada  naar  tMcoaal.  of  wbioh  ilhadas  was  the 
capiul.  and  tlia  iakad  Iwaf  afmth  baeama  an  integral 
pan  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  and  abared  in  its  van 
VKissitudes.  In  a  later  it  fell  into  the  bands  oi 
dba  bnigbta  af  St.  John,  aft^r  they  had  lost  possei>siot) 
of  Pal<?stine,  A  V>  n09  In  1480  they  r<-[H^lIed  an 
attack  of  the  1  urks,  but  in  1522  were  coinpelkd  to 
i-'irrrnder  the  island  to  Soliman  II.  The  population 
ia  differently  eetimatad:  Saran  nakaa  tt  36.600,  of 
which  about  oiie  third  ara  Oraaka,  w«di  an  archbishop. 
The  cafi.t.ii.  Khodeg,  ban  a  population  of  about 
Tnrfca.  The  suburb,  Ntockono^  ia  luhabiiad  by  3000 
Ofnchsi,  who  an  not  pamittad  to  laalda  arltMn  tha 
city  The  town  is  surrounded  with  lhrr»-  wnlU  and  a 
doobiv  ditch,  and  is  conMdi-rcd  by  iht;  Turks  as  im- 
pregnable. It  has  two  fine  harbours,  separatad  ooly 
hi  A  mole — Rhodes  was  celebrated  for  its  Colosaos,  an 
accouul  of  which  will  be  found  eUcsvbere.  (  Kid.  Co- 
loaaoa.)  Its  maritime  laws  were  also  in  high  repute, 
and  erara  adoptad  aa  tha  baeia  of  manna  Uw  on  aU  the 
coaata  of  tba  Maditananaan.  Thair  mam  principles 
are  still  interwoven  into  the  innntiine  codes  of  modern 


The  legiektive  enactments  at  Rbadea  rcspeci- 
fng  tha  oeodition  of  tha  paorar  elaaaaa  wave  alao  very 


rrTuarka*  V  Tlic  povernment.  thoutrh  far  from  being 
a  democracy,  had  a  special  regard  lor  the  poor.  Tbey 
received  an  allowance  of  cora  from  Um  public  aioiaa ; 
and  (he  rivh  were  taxed  for  their  aupport.  There  were 
likewise  certain  works  and  offices  which  they  were 
7  I 


called  upon  by  law  to  uodertaka,  on  receiving  a  certAw 
fixfld  salary.    C'^'^-*  663i.)   Rhodee  produced  many 
distinguiabed  characters  in  philosophy  and  literature : 
aino^g  thoaa  am  he  gantionad  Fanattua  (whom 
eero  baa  an  nnab  followed  in  tbo  OAcaaX  otiaiodaa, 

Andri  incus,  Eudemus,  jht!  Hieronytnus  Poaidonius 
the  5toiG  resided  for  a  long  itme  m  ihia  islaodi  aad  gavo 
loetofaa  in  ihatorie  and  philoaopliy.  Tha  poat  Pwao- 
der.  riii^hor  of  the  Heracleid,  as  well  aa  Siinmiaa  and 
Aribtides,  are  UkeMia«  found  in  the  list  of  the  Khodias 
lilerait. — The  eerene  aky  of  the  island,  its  soft  climata^ 
fertile  aoil,  and  fine  fruita,  are  still  prated  by  modem 
Iravciiera.  "Khodea,"  obacrvus  Dr.  Cbtiic,  "ia  a 
truly  delightful  apot :  the  air  of  the  place  is  healthy, 
and  iu  gardeoa  are  fiUad  wtth  daitcwoa  froit.  Uen^ 
aa  in  Coe,  every  gale  ia  aconlod  with  tho  most  power* 
ful  frigraiict ,  which  is  wafted  from  uroves  ul  ui.ih^'0 
and  citron  treea.  JSumharlaae  aromatic  herbs  ««h«la 
at  tiM  aanm  timo  andi  piolnaa  odoor,  that  tha  tsbolo 
atmosphere  seems  to  be  impregnated  w  ith  a  spicy  per- 
fume. The  present  inhabitants  of  (he  udaiid  coulirm 
the  ancient  Imioiy  of  ila  elinata;  nwtntaining  that 
hardly  a  day  paaaea  throughout  tha  year  in  which  tha 
sun  18  cot  visible.  The  winds  are  liable  to  little  va. 
nation  :  tbey  are  north  or  r>^rthwest  during  almost  vt' 
ery  month.*'— (2>oacit,  »ol.  3,  p.  878,  U>xd.  U.  — 
Compaio  Titrm^t       it  A*  mnmK,  toI.  3.  p.  10.) 

Rh(£cu8,  I.  one  of  the  Centaurs,  ^tain  by  Aulaota. 
{ApoUod.,  3,  8,  8.)— 11.  One  of  tLe  gianta,  alaio  by 
Baonhoa  wider  tha  form  of  a  hoo,  in  the  conflict  b^ 
twrcr  the  gian-'s  and  tho  pot!"  (HmaJ.,  Od.,  2,  19, 
Mi.)  The  iittek.  form  most  in  use  is  'l'oixu(,  but,  aa 
fientlcy  remariis,  the  Latin  writers  in  general  prefet 
the  foon  MJtaimt.  (Conpw*  Utjfmh  «d  dfoUtdn  9, 

Rhotsom,  a  promontory  of  Troas,  on  the  abore  oi 
(ha  iiefleapont,  u  a  northeaatam  direction  nearly  from 
8tg««n.   On  tba  aiopins  aido  of  it  tho'body  of  AJai 

\vi^  buried,  and  a  tumuFua  still  remains  on  the  spot. 
(MtU,  1.  18.— f/m.,  5, 30.— Z.IP  ,  37,  37.)  Between 
this  promontory  and  that  of  Signum  was  tho  po»ilioD 
of  the  Grecian  camp.  (Consult  RennrU,  'I'opograpk^ 
of  Truy,  p  7U  )  .Xccordm^  to  Leake,  I'tdio  Katlr», 
near  the  Turkish  village  of  Jl-ghelmes,  markitliopiohit 
abloattoof  Rhceteum.    {Tour,  p.  875.) 

RnoflOs,  a  city  of  Syria,  the  soatbemmost  one  in 
I  iIr  J  -inct  ol  Plena,  tiftccn  miles  from  .Scleucia,  and 
lying  on  the  Smua  Issicus.    It  waa  oortbweat  of  Anr 
twehia.   Whan  Winy  Kpeaka  of  it  aa  lying  nea«  tbo 
Svrun  i:c  T7UISI  he  uodereiood  as  speakmij  of  the 

southern  pajis,  not  the  northern  one  on  the  eovhoea 
of  Syria.    (Pltn  ,  6.  82.— Ok,,  Bp,  «d  AH.,  C.  ].) 

Rhozalani,  a  Sarmatian  race  to  ih<*  north  of  th^ 
Fulus  Mxolis.  i'  rom  the  testimony  adduced  by  Mtk 
te-Bron  and  others,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tWt 
tba  anpailaitoo  of  Hmtmmt  is  danvad  hua  that  of 
the  tUwxalani  or  Rhosani.  *  Tbia  detlvatioD  ia  neither 
ditficult  nor  improbable.  Tbo  z,  it  is  supposed,  was 
aubatitttlad  by  the  Ureeka  for  the  m  or  <4  of  tho  bar- 
bafiaM.  In  tho  Doric  and  .Aolie  dialaaia,  that  cbai>> 
acter  wa.s  n:  rr'-i-rd  Sv  if-,e  sitnrl:;  .f  H'Tce,  from 
RJuuuHi  (0  Hnotsam,  Hmaam,  Kust  (the  proper  or- 
thography requires  tlw  o,  not  tbe  »,  in  the  mat  ayll^ 
bic).  the  transition  is  natural  and  tjsv.  A  manu-mpt 
of  Jomandes,  in  tbe  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  has 
KMjwmojifionim  instead  of  iUozWeiMartiai,  a  reading 
which  oonfirma  tha  identity  oi  aonod  batwaan^tbo  s 
and  tbe  fv  Tba  addition  hv  thai  faislarian  of  tba 
fioihir  .1  niiiatttion  nuir  n  <j  ilic  primitive  word  will 
surpnae  no  one.  In  the  lime  of  Strabo,  tbe  Khozalani 
were  aatUed  on  the  vast  plains  near  tho  aoawa  of  tbo 
Tana'i5  n:nl  Rorvrtht-ni"-  .Ai-piari  ff!!-;  t>«  t1;at  they 
were  warlike  and  powerlul ;  and  wc  Icam  Irom  olhaf 
writers  of  at  least  equal  weight,  that,  having  joinod 
their  arma  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  they 
frequently  attacked  the  Roman  confioea  near  lhe,I>ait% 
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ebe  and  the  Gajp«thisD  MounUiM;  thtt  in  A.D.  68 
they  Rurpriaed  Moetia ;  in  IM  cuiM  on  fw  tgaiMt 

the  Marromanni.  and  in  270  w«>re  nambered  among 
the  enemies  over  whom  Aurcli&n  tnuiUDhcd.  During 
Ibe  first  three  centuries  they  oecupiea  the  soothern 
pnta  of  PtoUnd,  R«d  Rqmm,  and  Kiovia,  (Im  very 
tett«  powcw d  hf  the  RtwriaiM  of  the  ninU>  eentuiy. 
Jornanile?  assigns  them  the  sani"  rf  ^Mon  .  :ir;d  the 
ftnoQjrmoas  geogrifher  of  HaTentiM  fixes  ihein  id  Li- 
thoania  and  Ate  iMtgbbooriBf  cooatma.  Thew  a«> 
thorities  are  to  us  decisive  that  the  RkoTa''iv>  nrr!  'be 
RutMuivs  are  the  same  people  ;  but,  if  an^  doubt  re- 
iBaiiMd,  It  would  be  removed  by  the  concurrent  te«- 
timonv  of  thf  native  chronicles,  thn  Polish  traditions. 
lh«  B)zantuic  historians,  and  the  Icelandic  saga«,  all 
of  which  are  unanimous  in  applying  the  term  Kussian 
to  the  infaabitanta  of  (ho  oountfiea  fonneriy  pnaaoaaed 
IfjrUie  ffkemleiti.  ffenee,aatlHi]r  were  the  moat  eel> 

chratrd  of  the  originnl  tribes,  that  term,  by  synecdoche, 
became  generic.  {Foreign  (Quarterly  Kemnc,  No.  6, 
p.  151,  »eq^.) 

RmptIni  or  RrruKMi,  a  people  of  Onlli-i  A qui- 
tanica,  m  N'arbon«n»ift  Prima.  The  territory  was  sii- 
voto  on  either  aide  of  Tamia  or  Tarn.  Sc^odu- 
num,  now  Rodet,  was  tbeis  ehiof  towo.  (C«e.,  A.  G., 
1,  7  — Pftn.,  4.  19  ) 

Rhv.npa<  i's,  a  river  of  A<«ia  Minor,  rising  in  Mount 
Temnas,  on  the  northern  boideia  of  Phiysta.  Pliny 
BlatM,  fbat  the  Rhyndacoe  wae  formerly  euled  hycm, 
and  took  its  nource  in  the  Ukr-  Arfynia,  near  Miletop- 
olts;  that  it  received  the  MaceMu*  aitd  other  rivers, 
and  aeparated  the  province  of  Asia  ftom  Bithynia. 
{PHn  .  5,  32.)  }l\n  account,  thoiij|h  quite  at  variance 
with  that  of  Slrabo,  is  confirmed  by  other  writers,  and 
especially  by  modem  geographers,  so  that  \ie  alone  is 
10  be  followed.   (Cr«fMr'#  A»m  Minor,  voL  l.  p.  fio. ) 

Riaot»9t9«,  a  town  of  Oaltia  Belgica,  in  tba  terri- 
tory of  the  Trcveri,  and  northeast  of  Augusta  Tr.  i,  ro-  | 
rum.    It  lay  on  the  river  Mos«lla,  and  anawars  to  ihe 
Modem  Reot.  (Toe.,  Hitt.,  4.  71 .) 

Roaioo  or  RoBiors,  a  deity  of  the  Romana,  wor- 
shipped to  avert  mildew.  The  Robi^alia  were  cele- 
brated on  the  35th  of  April,  just  be  fore  the  Florslia. 
{{hid.  Fail,  4,  911.— jPltny,  18,  ^^TtrtM.  ad 
Gent.,       25  ) 

RdMi,  the  celebrated  capital  of  Italy  and  of  the  Ro- 
nttt  empire,  attuate  on  the  Tiber,  below  the  junction 
of  that  nver  whh  Iho  Airio.  The  biaiory  of  the  impe- 
rial city  ia  identified  with  that  of  the  empire  itself,  and 
may  be  found  scattered  under  various  beads  throughout 
^  preaent  volume.  A  much  more  interesting  subject 
of  inquiry  is  that  which  relates  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  earlier  Roman  history,  as  it  has  been  handed 
down  lo  OS  by  the  Romans  themselves.  The  re- 
•earches  of  modem  scholars  have  here  prodooed  tlie 
most  surprising  reaulu,  and  especially  tboee  of  the 
celebrated  Niebuhr.  In  what  may  bo  called,  however. 
■lbe  work  of  demolition,  even  Niebuhr  himself  appears 
to  hove  had  eeveval  predeceaaote.  The  sceptical  tem- 
per of  Bayle  did  not  suflTer  him  to  acquiesce  in  a  nar- 
rative so  open  to  a  reasonable  incredulity  as  the  early 
■Malory  of  Rome.  Beaufort'a  treatise  on  the  "  Uncer- 
taintv  of  the  Roman  Tlislory,*'  ihouijh  it  did  not  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter,  was  sutlKienliy  convincing 
to  all  paaaona  who  were  not  anwillingto  ho  convinced 
;Hta  view*  we  often  falae;  hot  hia  argnnoota  otter!  v 
deetroyed  the  credit  of  the  raeeived  atoriee.  Hookc 
endeavoured  to  refute  him  ;  but  all  that  he  could  make 
oot  was  a  general  preaomption  that  Beaufort  pushed 
hie  eoae  (o»lar,  esMa  he  conaidoMd  the  hietoiy  of  the 
republic  do-vn  to  thr  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Qauls  aa  uncertain  as  the  history  of  the  lungs.  I'o 
tkia  roodHteation  of  -Beaufort'a  condoakma  even  Nie- 
buhr a«B*>tits.  Ferpuson  showed  the  conviction  whifh 
Baaufort's  treatise  had  worked  m  hts  mind,  by  passing 
^mr  lefiidly  over  all  the  pariod  uMriav  l»  4w  oionid 


Punic  war,  and  commencii^  his  mora  uTcuoMtHtl^ 
namtive  of  the  Roman  history  only  at  the  pmaiihni 
ita  events  had  begnn  to  be  noted  by  contempaniy  at. 
naliats.  Bayle  and  Beaufort  were  popular  wntcn,iiii 
their  remarks  prodoced  a  wide  Mid  gKkeral  efiecL  At 
a  eoinowphat  enlior  period,  Pmonnu,  a  uMv  of  m 
ae«to  end  cewpraheiiaieo  mind,  had  criticiM^  the  Ha. 
man  Hi^torv  w  ith  great  fm^d  n  and  oiigiulity  in  kii 
"  Antmadvertume*  Huionca, but  tha  mmwiMaoa 
of  hia  ovtetripping  his  age  wae,  thrt  Us  dii^aMiNi 
renuined  in  obseuritv.  Bayle  and  Beaufori  uke  no 
notice  of  him  ;  and  his  inqomc*;  ware  uii&oxii  ifea 
to  Niebuhr  when  he  publi^ed  his  biataiy  (note  611^ 
vol.  1).  Perironius  anticipated  Niebuhr  m  tin  per 
ccption  of  the  poetical  origin  of  the  hiilory  of  ibt 
ages  of  Rome,  and  pointed  out  the  endence  for  the  • 
iatooco  anioag  the  Honanaof  papnlif  aoagii&aMi 
of  die  heioee  of  old  thno.  "nut  niibvhr  thMH  hn 

perceived  this  tmtb  in  an  z^c  ;n  v.hich  »cKoIir>  art  k- 
customed  to  comprehend  a  wtd«  range  of  objects  od 
to  farm  independent  judgmenta,  ia  net  otniniaay ; 
especially  after  Wolf's  prolegomeni  to  Hotner  litd 

Even  birth  to  a  new  school  of  cniiasiii  u  y  thu  » 
tea  to  the  e«rly  literature  of  nations.  Bet  tbat  ?m 
zonius  should  have  discovered  it  at  atioswbaikn 
cd  men  had  scarcely  ceased  to  receive  widi  itu|«ei> 
tinning  faith  everything  that  was  wriit«n  ir.  Lim  u' 
Greek,  givee  a  high  ootioo  of  the  ocigiMUji  wi 
strength  of  hie  coneeptiena.  Niebriv,  mikm,  ■ 
showmw  the  early  history  of  Rome  to  be  unwortiiyfli 
credit,  has  only  followed  a  path  already  open,  or.  ntii- 
er,  afaoady  battlaa.    He  haadoaeBMfe,lw«eTtr,iiug 
those  who  have  prerpded  hitn,  by  resolving  tbinil^ 
narrative  into  its  elements,  and  sbovvmg  ik>w  it  w- 
quirrd  its  present  shape.    He  has  thus  eiunMd  tk 
whole  subject  thoroughly,  and  made  it  mmmMn 
any  one  ever  to  revive  the  old  belief.  Sd.  lumm 
though  we  may  now  safely  withhold  v\n  i^ht'^  iiom  > 
large  poitioo  of  whot  need  to  pasa  curteat  u  ibe  eui] 
liMDiy  of  Rome,  vao  moat  tahe  cava  oM  to  any  dh 
Bcepiiciam  so  far  as  lo  reifci,  bv  oi  c  &Ae«ini 
tence  of  coodemnatioo,  every  poruou  iiM  das  ecu.', 
down  lo  ua  on  thia  head.    Even  allowiog  i  coosiden' 
ble  degree  of  dnobt  and  unrerti  ntv  to  fiVfiit  tkt 
first  records  of  vhc  Koniati  his.iory,  from  th*  iiWgrt 
foundation  of       ctv  to  iu  capture  by  the  Guili,  •« 
that  ia  a  poim  whnsb'  Livy  bimseU  dees  not  kto^  u 
eoneede  (6.  l ),  wo  moat  vet  regard  even  this  ewoo 
period      '  iininou!  and  auihcntic.  «h'  n  coiti[idTri  ' 
the  limes  which  piocedvd  Um  (oundalxm  ot  Ivmm^ 
Few  sober-minded  entice,  indeed,  will  bediiyQiiiir 
indulge  in  scepticism,  so  (ar  m  to  imagine  d»t  emy- 
thing  which  relates  to  the  ktng»  of  Rome  u  kumi 
and  apocryphal.    It  appears  to  cs  umi  then  at  cc- 
lain  facta  recorded  in  the  eaiVy  toMrj  ai  liM  ctf* 
which  re«t  on  too  undisputed  a  basis,  too  aKMHl  t 
consent  of  uuihoritiea  to  he  ra?:Iy  sv:  i*id«.  NVnew 
tliese  are  borne  out  by  the  aucceediug  ami  iMiuUt^ 
parts  of  the  hietory,  and  exbibtt  a  eooneeti^  twa* 
of  the  growth  and  prot;rcss  of  the  ronstitujo-.i  of  liiu 
great  city,  surely  it  wouid  be  lojudKiou*  u.  rtj«i 
them,  except  in  the  case  of  ovideot  cOBtnd<ciM « 
striking:  improbabililv      Gnat  tmcertaintv  •• 
doubt,  on  many  [>ou»l»  ;  buU  after  all,  it  M  lOO  • 
matters  of  detail  than  of  rwil  importuice,  ind  "pK**! 
Iv  in  the  relation  of  those  petty  evei^  ted 
stances  with  which  Livy  and  Dionysios  hi»e.  psd*!** 
withoul  (iiiu  discrimination,  endcdvour' to  df***  '^P 
the  meeger  cbrooiclera  who  preceded  them,  u\i  io'jr 
foM  eome  eeirit  into  the  dry  teeoida  of  the  pcii!>^ 
volumes.    I.el  ns  rctrt  dch.  if  ii  n>c«t  he  'aii*g»ii»! 
decoratiotHs  and  fanciful  orttauieiu*  i^>di  »tiicii 
historians  have  erobelliabcd  their  work,  tmt  Irt  «» 
at  the  Fame  lime,  overthrow  the  whole  fabot 
mav  prune  what  is  exuberant  or  decayed,  sad,*** 
1^  io  nnk  and  wpmfilaUo :  hai  ««  ami  bMff 
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m  tlM  pfocess,  of  rncroachin?;  npon  what  is  soand,  or 
rooting  out  what  i«  wholesome  and  iiutntiout.  Let  it 
be  granted  that  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  it  ft  fie- 
Ijori,  It  may  still  be  true  that  the  Sabines  became,  at 
one  time,  an  element  in  the  population  of  Rome. 
Tbough  it  be  uncertain,  with  respect  to  the  Horatii  and 
&in«tii,  which  behuifid  to  RiNik*  and  wbidi  lo  Albe, 
mij  •til!  believe  Uuii  the  latier  tkr  Mnk  beoeeth 
its  more  [>o  ,vt  rful  rival  The  elder  Tarquin's  rtij^n 
doM  not  ceaae  to  be  an  biatortcal  fact,  becauae  we  hear 
10  abrari  etorf  of  en  eagle  uncovciiag  hie  head  on  hie 
arrival  at  thf  gates  of  Rome.  The  constitution  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  Sorvius  Tulliua  may  have  been 
the  result  of  longer  experience  and  more  practical  wis- 
dom than  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  single  reign  ;  but  it  was 
soch  •  constitution  as  Rome  did  receive,  and  which  it 
was  iftervtard  enabled  to  bring  to  a  stale  of  greater  per- 
iaetMo  than  anj  aacieDt  form  of  gomomenl  (bat  we 
we  neqniinted  witb.   SofpoM  tM  etery  «t  Lueretia 

f.-lv^,  \>  r  r,ii;r-Tt  denv  lh;!t  :ii"ii.iri  l,y  was  aboli^hed  at 
Koiiie,  and  made  way  fur  consular  authority  about  the 
IMM  -that  Livy  pretends,  though  that  hiatonan  may 
he  wron-r  :t\  giving  Valerius  Publieola,  and  not  Hora- 
t;u9  Bartiatus,  as  a  colleague  to  Bnitoa.  (Foi^b.,  2, 
S3.)  The  valour  of  Horalius  Codes,  and  the  forti- 
todo  of  Mutius  ScsBTola,  may  be  left  to  the  admiiauoD 
of  aebooiboya  ;  but  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Poreenna  la 
oo  idle  tale  invented  for  their  atnu»i'iucnt,  though  it 
be  proved  that  the  coaaeoueocoe  of  that  event 
M  00  hoBoimblo  to  (bo  Komaiw  as  Livy  has 


:n  to  represent  thctn.  {Tact:  ,  r^.  72. — iVin  .  34, 
14.)  it  IS  a  disputed  point  whether  two  ur  hve  tribunes 
of  the  people  were  elected  al  firet;  but  does  that  doubt 
mvalidatc  the  fact  of  the  secession  to  the  Mons  Sa- 
e«i  I  Cartcel  three  fourtha  of  llse  Roman  victories  and 
trioiophs  over  ibo  JE^  and  Volici.  will  it  be  less 
true  that  the  former  were  nearly  destroyed,  the  latter 
completely  subjugated  1  Say  it  was  gold,  and  not  the 
valour  of  her  dictator  and  his  troops,  vshicii  dclixTt  J 
Sono  ftom  the  Gaula ;  abo  may  aonly  boast  of  having 
Kved  to  vovongo  boiwlf  on  (bo  baiberian  fiw,  and  of 
having,  by  a  hundred  triumphs,  btottc<I  out  the  »tain  of 
that  traoaacttoo,  and  of  the  shameful  rout  on  the  banks 
•f  tbo  AUio.  In  short,  though  we  may  aonotimea 
paasc  when  rcadmg  the  early  afinals  of  R(Hne,  and 
beatUle  vviiat  judgment  to  form  on  iiiaiiy  ot  the  events 
which  they  rocofOt  there  are  hmdiMlht  enough  to  pre- 
iMBt  ea  from  straying  far  from  our  course,  and  to  lead  ua 
on  ealialy  to  the  terra  firma  of  her  history.  But  we  have 
not  the  same  assistance  for  tracing  our  way,  nor  tiic 
same  guaraoteos  to  certify  us  that  we  are  treading  la  the 
rigbt  path,  wboo  wo  cooM  to  onion  iho  tnlb  of  tbo 
accounts  on  which  the  origin  of  Rome,  and  the  actions 
of  its  reputed  founder,  must  mainly  depend  for  ihc-ir 
credibility.  On  the  contrary,  after  reading  all  that 
Plutarch  has  faid  in  the  opening  of  h's  life  of  Romu- 
lus,  &ud  all  that  Dionystua  has  colivcud  on  the  sub- 
joet,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  convinced  that  tbo  fe- 
ceived  atory  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  rests  oo  very 
qaeetionable  grounds.  Here  it  is  not  merely  ^e  more 
uodteguised  appearance  of  fiction,  or  the  gr<  ait-r  Iro 
qaeiwy  of  the  marvolloaa*  which  i«  calculated  to  awa- 
ion  oo^cioQ ;  bnt  it  ie  IIm  ineoaaisieney  and  improb- 
ahilhy  of  •.*-.?  whole,  as  an  attempt  to  exf>lain  the  first 
tieo  and  progress  of  unquettiionably  the  most  interest-  j 
Img  tStf  of  antiquity,  which  ouglit  to  iiiarilc  iho  mind  I 
tnd  revolt  the  judgment  of  the  philu!>opb<}r  and  the 
oiitc.  It  is  not  also  because  iheac  tali-ti  are  to  ht^^ 
mend  too  Greek  source  that  we  would  reject  them  ; 
for  we  are  indioed  to  think  that  the  early  Greek  his- 
torians who  made  the  antiquities  of  Italy  their  study, 
and  they  form  a  n-imerous  class,  were  better  informed 
about  what  they  wrote,  and  more  Uuaiworlhy,  titan 
perhaps  they  are  generally  allowed  to  be.  Tbo  objec- 
tiun  rj;!i<T  In-s  ri-t  !fii.  |iarticular aiulirirJtv  nr.  whose 
leetuaooy  thejp  aeem  ealuely  to  real  for  su}>port..  Dio- 


des of  Peparethns,  an  author  meotionod  bj  oo 
else,  IS  eaio  by  Plutarch,  ui  his  Life  of  RomoloSi  !• 
havo  beon  the  first  to  sccredit  the  received  aceoonlaof 

the  circumstances  relative  to  the  origin  of  Rome  ;  and 
It  was  upon  his  authority  that  Fabius  Pictor,  the  eer- 
liest  Roirun  historian,  bnragbt  them  into  repate  with 
his  eountiymco.  Now,  onloso  wo  aio  infonnod  what 
peentiar  sotireos  of  information  w«fe  open  to  this  ob- 
scure writer,  which  were  not  possessed  by  the  oUn.- 
early  biatoham  of  his  nation,  to  whom  the  same  oi 
Ronnlos  aooms  lo  have  boon  knows,  dnto  con  bo  no 
reason  why  we  should  ^ivr  him  the  preference  It 
will  not  be  enough  to  .say  liiat  the  approval  of  Fabius 
is  a  sufficient  testimony  in  his  favoor;  Iw,  as  bis  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  their  founder  was  most  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  the  Romans,  ihau  partiality  towards 
him  would  be  easily  accounted  for,  and,  by  a  natural 
eoaseqoeoeo,  would  tend  to  lower  xathor  than  raiao 
oar  opinion  of  bis  crodibility.  Bnt  the  most  solid  ot^ 
jeclion  which  can  be  urged  against  the  popiil.-ir  ac- 
count of  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus,  is  chief- 
ly grounded  on  the  inconsistency  of  tho  eircomslat^ 
CCS  under  which  that  city  is  said  to  have  commenced 
iU  political  career,  with  the  characiur  and  condition 
which  is  ascribed  to  U  inmcdtalely  aftor.  If  it  bo 
true  that  Romulus  was  surrounded  by  so  much  state 
and  dignity,  and  possessed  not  only  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  but  also  a  force  such  as  no  despicattlc  city 
could  diwlav,  since  wo  ars  told  that  be  could  bring 
into  Ibo  nold  formtdsblo  'ormtM,  thtn  wo  may  asoeit 
confidctilty  that  Rome  did  not  date  its  beginning 
from  a  motley  asseiriblage  of  lawless  depredators  and 
runaway  slaves,  and  that  ita  first  walls  held  within 
their  circuit  somerh  more  t!;;!n  ti  n  l  uwly  huts  of 
shepherds,  or  the  rude  palace  ot  a  village  king.  Not 
were  there  traditions  wanting  to  give  strength  to  such 
an  hypothesis,  by  ascribing  lo  this  iptcat  city  an  exist- 
ence anterior  to  that  which  it  bsd  artetwatd  as  a  colony 
of  ,Mba,  [Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  317.  sfjtj). 
— But  let  OS  now  piocood  to  the  ^uesiioo  respectuig 
the  imI  01^  of  Rmio. 

1.  Qrvtno/JtoNW. 

Wbon  wo  inqoiio  into  tbo  loal  origin  of  tho  dto  ol 

Rome,  we  meet  with  a  tradition  which  carries  it  back 
lo  the  age  of  the  Pelasgiana.  {Pht ,  Vit.  Rom.  imT.) 
The  Pelasgic  origin  of  Rome  is  implied  in  the  legend 
of  tho  sottkoDOOt  of  tho  Arcadian  £vander  on  the  Pal- 
atine MoQBL  The  leKoion  and  the  language  of  Rome 
sanction  thia  belief.  The  same  opinion  was  probably 
held,  at  least  by  tho  earliest  of  the  many  writers  who, 
aecoidinff  to  Diooysius,  supposed  it  to  bo  oTynheniaa 
city.  {Dton  Hal,  I,  29.)  If  any  by  this  expression 
mcaiU  that  It  was  Etruscan,  we  may  oppose  to  this 
the  woM-grounded  opinion  that  the  Etrurian  sway  wss 
not  extended  so  far  sooth  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Ti- 
ber till  about  the  close  of  the  second  cotttorf  of 
Rome.  We  have,  however,  express  testimony  thil" 
Rome  was  a  Siculian  town.  Varro  informs  us,  that 
the  old  annals  reported  that  the  SicoU  were  sprung 
from  Rome  {L.  L.,  4,  10);  and  the  legend  of  Ant.o- 
chos  has  been  preserved,  v.hich  derived  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Siceli  in  OBnouia  and  Sicily  from  a  mythie 
chief  Sicclus  who  fltd  from  Rome,  and  was  enter- 
tained by  Morges,  king  of  G^notria.  (Dion.  Hal.,  1, 
73.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  Sicelus 
IS  a  pcrsonificaiion  of  the  nation,  and  that  we  have 
here  3  record  of  its  original  seat,  and  of  its  sobsoqttenl 
migrstion  'I'lic  considerations  which  tend  to  show 
that  the  Sicoli  or  Siculi  were  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  will 
be  foond  onder  snoiher  article  ( Vtd.  Sicoli.)  The 
Siceli  fled  from  the  Opici ;  and  the  Pelaagisns  of  Lati- 
um  were  overpowered  by  the  Casci,  who  were  proba* 
biy  sn  Opican  or  Oscea  tribe.  Whether  Rome  fell 
iiitt^'hc  hantls  of  the  conquerors  we  cannot  be  certain, 
but  u  IS  very  probable.   It  is'thus  we  most  interpret 
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trp  legend  prcserred  by  PloUrcb,  Ibat  Rnmn?,  king 
of  ihc  Latiiis,  expelled  ibe  Tyrrhenians.  {Flut.,  Vu. 
Rom.)  Such  a  conquest  wanU  give  mr  to  the  tradi- 
tion that  Rome  was  foDO^ed  ai  ■  coionv  from  Atba. 
^latium,  the  settlement  on  tlie  Palatine  Hill,  probably 
took  its  name  from  Palatium,  a  town  of  tM  Oscan 
Aboriginea,  or.  tb«  declivitj  of  the  Apenniow.  {Dion. 
I,  U.) 

%.  Ongiiui  JiH^  mi  wtAuftmf  gmtdk  9f  Rme. 

AH  tradition*  tgiM^  lint  tbe  oiigiinl  site  of  Rome 
was  on  tbe  Palatine,  whHber  they  ascribe  its  founda- 
tion to  Evandcr  or  to  Romulas  The  stoepnesa  of 
the  sides  of  the  hill  would  be  its  natural  defence  ;  and 
M  om  quMtcr  it  wm  ititl  feftber  atraqgitlMMd  Irf  • 
twainp  which  Itjr  between  iIm  bill  and  rivsr,  whieti 
w,is  afterward  drained  and  called  the  Velabrnm.  In 
the  course  of  time  dwellings  sprung  up  aroood  the 
foot  of  tb«  hill ;  bat  the  Palatine  mMt  attll  Inw  re- 
mained the  citadfl  of  the  growing  town  ;  just  as  at 
Athens  that  whicb  was  the  anginal  city  (T«Puf}  be- 
CH'.Tif  (ventmllj  the  Acropolis  (aKp6iro}.ic).  These 
taburbs  were  enclosed  with  a  line,  probably  a  rude 
fortification,  which  the  learning  of  Tacitus  enabled 
hmi  to  trace,  and  which  he  calls  the  pomarium  of 
Romului.  (iiiw.,  IS,  24.)  It  ran  under  three  aidee 
of  tlw  bin  7  the  hmb  aide  was  occupied  by  the  swamp 
j«*t  mentionrd,  where  it  was  neither  needful  nor  pos- 
•ible  to  carry  a  wall.  The  ancient  city  comprised 
wttbra  this  outline,  or.  possibly,  only  tbe  dty  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  was  called  bv  Roman  antifjnarips 
the  "  Square  Rome*'  {Roma  Qmdrata  —  Enmvx,  ap. 
Fe$t.,  M.  V.  QaadraU  Roma  —Plut.,  Vit.  Rom  — 
D10  Cast  ,  fragm.—DtOH.  Hal.^  I,  88)  There  is 
reason  to  suppose,  that  aome  at  least  of  the  adjacent 
hills  were  tbe  ^oat  of  similar  spltlemenfii  I  tic  le- 
gend of  tbe  twin  brotbera,  Komulus  and  Remus,  ap* 
peara  to  have  ariaen  from  the  proximity  to  Rome  of 
a  kindred  town  called  Remoria,  either  on  the  Avcn- 
tin<^,  or  on  an  emmence  somewhat  more  distant  to- 
wards the  sea.  {Jhon.  Hal.,  1,  85. — JViieMhr,  Rom. 
Httl ,  vol  1.  notfi  6IS  ) — The  first  enlargement  of 
Rome  8ceni»  to  have  been  elFcctcd  by  the  addition  of 
the  Cvlian  Hill,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  was 
probably  oecopied  by  a  different  tnbe  from  the  people 
of  tbe  Palatine.  Dionyaioa  apeaba  of  RomoToa  as 
holdinp  hoth  the  Piil.itinc  and  tbe  Ca^Iim  Mount  (2, 
50)  The  next  additioo  to  the  city  was  the  Kaqui- 
iine  Hill.  The  feativel  of  Septimontiom  preoerred 
"he  memory  of  a  time  when  Rome  included  only  Pn- 
jtium,  with  ita  adjacent  regions,  Velia,  Cermalus,  and 
Pagotal ;  tbe  CKlian  Hill ;  and  Oppioa  and  Cispius, 
the  two  summits  of  the  Esquiline.  {Fe$ttif.  s  v  Srp- 
ttmonttum — Niebuhr,  vol.  1,  p.  882  )  The  Capito- 
line,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  HilU  were  not  ye%  com- 
prehended in  tbe  pomomuro  ■.  tbe  Aventine  waa  at- 
.wayt  exctnded  ftom  the  haltowedhoondary,  even  when 
it  was  .subMantially  a  part  of  the  city.  Thus  we  <<ec 
that  tbe  notion  thiat  Rome  was  built  on  aeren  hilb, 
waa  fitted  originally  to  chvamstanees  different  from 
tho«r  to  which  it  was  afterward  applied  — The  Quirinal 
aud  ('apituluK:  IIiUs  seem  to  have  been  tbe  scat  of  a 
Sabine  settlement,  distinct  Iron  the  Rome  on  the 
Palatine,  and  in  early  times  even  hostile  to  it.  Tlie 
most  poetical  incident  in  the  legend  of  Romulus,  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  involves  an  hi-^tonral  mrun- 
log.  It  appeara  to  refer  to  a  time  when  tbe  Romans 
did  not  poaaeao  the  fight  of  intermwriago  wHIi  aome 
nei^hho'iring  Sabine  states,  and  sought  to  extort  it  by 
force  of  arms.  {Niebnhr,  vol.  1,  p.  286.)  By  the 
T^t  of  intermarriage  (eomuiMrm)  la  meant  the  mo- 
lual  recognition,  that  the  children  of  parents,  citizens 
of  the  two  states,  were  entitled  to  the  full  rank  of 
citizens  in  tbe  state  of  their  father.  This  right  among 
tbe  ancient  states  of  both  Greece  and  Italy  was  es- 
laUiabad  onl^y  expreib  treaty.    A  citixen  might  live 


with  a  foreign  woman  as  his  wife  ;  but,  unless  ttw 
termarriage  were  saDclioned  by  public  compact,  Im 
children  lo«t  their  paternal  rank.  Niebabr  baa  0^ 
aerted,  that  ofon  the  poelie  lagead  did  not  mni 
Rome  aa  a  gonoina  and  lawfal  eoloay  firom  Ana; 
otherwise  it  would,  from  the  v.  rv  !»€ginning,  have  ef> 
joyed  the  nglit  of  intermamage  with  the  notbar  city 
and  the  ocbar  Latin  towna*  and  than  woold  hm 
been  no  consistency  in  the  story  of  the  want  of  won 
en  (vol.  1,  note  688) — In  the  narrative  of  the  wti 
with  the  Latins,  Livy  calls  Tatius  only  king  of  tbe  8a> 
bines  ;  bnt  when  lie  mentions  that,  at  tbe  close  of  the 
war,  tbe  Sabine  appellation  Qoirtles  wu  extended  » 
the  peo{)le  of  Romulus,  he  denves  it  from  Curat. 
iUv.,  1.  10,  la.)  Diooyaiaa  baa  foUoivoa  the  Aa> 
naKata,  who  axpreaaly  apeeified  Ooioa  aa  tho  aeat  af 
the  kingdom  of  Tatias.  Strabo  adoptt  ^  thr  »ai« 
tradition.  Now,  when  wo  cooaider  tbe  exceedingly 
narrow  limita  wHUn  whidi  all  the>  other  inridili  ai 
the  early  Roman  traditiotts  are  confined,  and  evea  the 
historical  events  of  the  first  years  of  the  repaUic,  afciT 
tbe  kingly  dominion  of  tbe  city  waa  redoeoJ,  it  seemt 
very  unlikely  that  Rome,  in  ita  infanef,  eeaU  kaae 
come  into  collision  with  Curea,  which  waa  distant 
from  It  more  than  twenty  milea.  Moreover,  ooihing 
ia  toU  ol  tbe  war  befon  the  aeimro  of  the  CapMoline 
Hill.  Tbia  ia  the  point  wMeh  all  the  aiiads  of 
the  Sahincs  proceed,  .\gain,  after  the  lennin.iiinn  at 
tbe  war,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  return  of  Tatiu*  to 
Gnres.  He  apparently  desorta  hie  old  dominion,  aatf 
establishes  himself  and  hia  Sabinea  on  the  Capitol;rft 
and  Quirinal  Hills  {Dion.  Hal.,  8,  46.  50  )  Ta* 
sensle  of  the  people  of  Romohw  and  Tatius  met  in 
conference  in  the  valley  between  tbo  Palatioe  tad 
Capitoline  Hills  ;  and  as  the  Patatine  was  the  proper 
seal  of  the  one,  so  the  Capitolinc  must  have  been  if;*! 
of  the  other.  Ctuea  vaniaboa  from  oar  "gbt;  sod 
thoQgh  the  oirfon  of  the  Ronana  arith  dba  Sabina  aa^ 
pie.  with  whom  they  bad  warred,  endured  anbrMien, 
ibere  IS  no  trace  of  their  poaaaaaiog  a  widw  teniUay 
than  the  distiicl  immediately  adfaMnC  to  ihohillaaf 
Rorno  — These  consideratio'^-^  j«re  stiffictent  to  cipoj« 
the  inconsistency  of  tbe  vulgar  legend  ;  but  the  testi- 
mony to  the  ineorponSion  of  a  part  of  the  Sabincf 
with  tbe  Roman  people  is  far  too  atroog  to  be  aai 
aside.  Tlie  most  probable  supposition  is,  as  bas  kam 
before  stated,  that  the  Sabin<-s,  who  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  tbeir  national  exiaiwwe  extended  tbeoHehm 
doam  the  left  bank  of  tho  Tftar,  had  adtaneed  esaa 
to  the  neiphbourhood  of  Rome,  and  had  estab'isW  a 
settlement  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capttoline  HUl*  Of 
this  town  tho  Capitoline  must  have  been  the  citadel 
It  was  likewise  the  scat  of  its  religious  vvor^^,;r>:  fct 
tho  pontifical  books  recorded,  that,  Iw^fore  the  buikJ;qfi 
of  tW  C^qptlol,  its  sitr  waa  occupied  by  shriors  and 
fanes  consecrated  by  Tatius.  {Lh.,  \,  bi)  Ti^im 
we  can  acarccly  regard  as  a  more  certainly  Mwarieal 
[lersonapo  than  Romulus,  ihonj^h  the  »tor>-o(  hi»  ic3\\ 
at  Lavinium  baa  an  biatoncal  aapecu  He  is  only  tfai 
prsoniilcatton  of  tbo  tribe  of  tbo  Tfiieaaea  or  llian, 
who  are  said  lo  have  tuVon  their  nunie  from  hire 
But  his  people  had  a  real  existence.  The  naote  d 
their  town  has  been  lost:  their  own  name  was  as- 
doubtediv  QiiiritPfl.'  This  people  lived  in  cIo*e  ne 
bourhood  with  the  Romans  on  the  Palatine ;  bui  i'^ 
worn  of  different,  and  even  hoatito  racoo,  and  00  am- 
course  subsisted  between  them.  Between  two  fttCf 
states,  so  situated  in  immetliate  neighbourhood,  it  i* 
not  at  all  improbable  that  women  may  have  ittn  a 
caaaa  of  contention.  We  can  ^ther  ftom  the  tIad^ 
tiona  that  war  took  place  between  then,  iflMh  anM 
at  last  in  a  compact,  by  which  not  only  thf  ripht  of 
intermarriage,  and  a  community  of  all  other  rtgbi^ 
were  grant^,  botdw  two  nationa  were  eontbined  iaaa 
one  We  can  evn  trace  the  ftsfrcf  of  th.-^T  i""<'t, 
It  appears  at  first  to  have  been  a  federal  union,  iiscit 
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people  bad  its  own  king  ji  J  i-.s  own  senate  ;  and  they 
oaly  met  to  confer  upon  matters  of  cominoo  intareat. 
AlUfwonI  OM  ktiw  w  ackoowlodged  aa  the  couibmni 
chief  of  the  URitrt!  j  rople:  the  two  senates  hecame 
one  body,  aud  con»ultcd  for  the  welfare  of  liv«  whole 
Hal* :  tlie  national  names  of  Romans  and  Quintea 
were  ejlended  indifferently  to  both  divisions  of  the 
cUtzcns and  they  were  no  longer  disiinguisbed  a« 
nations,  but  only  as  tribes  of  the  same  pooploi  vadet 
the  denoainelioD  of  Ramncs  and  Titiensea. 

8.  Ettxly  Roman  Tr^J-fs^ 

We  are  told  that  the  people  of  lioin«  were  divided 
into  Ibree  tribes ;  andf  boMei  the  Remnes  and  Titi- 
fn'ro.  PI  third  trihe  appears,  who  are  cal'rr^  T.-^ccre*. 
That  ihcy  were  looked  upou  as  an  important  eleiueat 
is  the  state,  is  manifeat  from  the  legend  that  Rome 
«ma  the  daughter  of  Italus  and  Laeehe.  As  the  dis* 
tioction  of  the  two  former  tribes  arose  from  the  dif> 
lerencc  of  their  national  origin,  ko  we  may  conclude 
llMt  tilo  LecovM  were  e  peofile  of  e  tbicd  nee,  and 
MMiod  eitlior  by  eonMency  or  tnbjaeiioB  with  the 
other  two.  The  origin  of  the  Titienses  is  distinctly 
■efkfd  :  they  were  Sabines.  That  of  the  first  tribe, 
the  Ramnea,  the  genoine  Romans  of  the  Palatine,  is 
not  so  rlpar  ,  hn'  tt  sr-frn"?  pro hallf*  that  thcv  l>e!ont»cd 
(o  the  Opicaii  slock  of  the  i^aiius.  From  these  cir- 
enmstances  we  might  tMtenably  coiyectwe  that  the 
Aiid  tribe,  the  Lueeies,  were  the  remaina  of  a  people 
of  the  PetasfftaD  race.  They  are  always  enumerated 
in  the  third  jdar p,  as  the  Ramnes  are  in  the  lirst,  which 
accord*  well  with  the  idee  that  they  were  a  conquered 
aad  aohjeet  eltee.  Bet  thaco  ia  evideoee  that  poinu 
inore  directly  to  ihis  conclusion.  Though  the  origin 
of  iho  Luceres  was  accounted  uncertain  bj  the  Ro- 
laan  historians,  so  that  Livy  does  not  venture  lo  aaign 
a  cause  for  their  name  {Lit  ,  I,  13),  yet  it  pon- 
eially  supposed  to  b«  derived  from  \Xw  Etruscan  Lu- 
coroo,  who  had  fought  with  Romulus  against  Tatius. 
( Kerro,  L.  L.,  4,  9^  Ck.,  lUpMi.,  8. »  Pri>p$rt.^ 
4,  1.  29  )  Now  **  Lueomo**  wai  only  ■  title  misle* 
ken  for  a  proper  name,  so  that  nothing  could  be  dt- 
tnred  from  it,  even  if  the  incident*  of  ibc  lesend  were 
laaeived  a*  hiatorieal  beta.  Meraom,  the  StnMcaiia, 
io  the  inftiricy  of  Rome,  had  not  penetrated  so  far  to 
the  south,  liut  liie  sior)-  becomes  clear,  if  we  admit 
that  we  hfefo  here  the  customary  confusion  between 
the  Etruscans  snd  Tyrrhenians,  and  that  the  allies  of 
the  Ramnes  of  the  i'aiatiiie  were  a  Tyrrhenian  or  Po- 
lasgiin  people,  a  portion  of  the  old  inhabitanta  of  La- 
Ilia,  Vioayaiu*  adds  a  cifcumatance  to  the  kf and 
whieh  eottfirm*  this  h^pothena.  He  aaya  that  Lneu- 
mo  brought  his  T\  rrlu  tn  in  -  from  the  city  Solonium  ' 
(3, 37).  No  such  city  is  known  to  have  exialad:  but 
the  lavel  taaet  on  ihi  aaacoeat  eouth  of  Aa  Tiber* 
W\i\<x  between  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  Laurentum 
and  Lavinium  oo  the  other,  was  called  the  Solonian 
plam.  Thia  Ngion  Dionysius  probably  found  men- 
tioned in  some  annals :  this  would  assuredly  be  the 
••at  of  Petasgisn  Latins  ;  and  in  this  very  direction 
we  are  eapresaly  told  that  the  early  dominion  of  Rome 
aAiadod  meat  wtdsJv.  (A'uMkr,  vol  1,  poto  7M.} 
TW  Tyiiheaiee  or  Pelaagtae  ortgin  of  the  Loeeiea 
may  Imj  deduced  yet  lorc  cb  irl,  from  the  legend 
which  dMcrihed  their  leader  as  Lucc-rua,  king  oiAr' 
4m.  {Fntiu,  *.  «.  LMgmma.)  If  we  iiM|iiura  for 
tbe  town  or  chif  t  ?<  rtlement  of  the  I^ucercs,  we  shall 
Sod  reason  to  coiijcctur*  that  it  was  \x\nn\  the  Cssliao 
Hill.  We  bavo  aaCD  thai,  aaeatdh^  to  one  tradition, 
Romulus  was  suppoted  to  poi«5e9s  the  Palatine  and 
the  Cseltan,  while  Tatius  and  his  Quirites  held  the 
Quirinal  af)d  the  Capitolino.  ( Dtoit.  //of. , 8, 50. )  As 
tA»  lattat  hiU*  were  tha  aaet  e{  the  aaooiMi  tnba.  the 
Tltlenaea ;  and  the  IMatiee  ef  the  Ranmet,  the  first 

arx!  /rivi-ne  Romar.^,  It  ?r-rTr.'5  ■.■(.MM.jn;iV,tc.  in  f  nncluJr 
thvt  the  Cwliea  wv  'h*  «'te  of  the  thud  and  aub<«M:t 


tribe,  the  Luceres.  Moreover,  there  is  a  tradittoi^ 
though  a  confuaed  one,  that  tha  Cclian  took  ita  Dama 
from  a  Tynhaniaa  or  Tuaoan  diief,  Calioa  «t  Cslea, 

an  auxiUary  of  Romulus  ;  in  short,  the  Lucumo  from 
whom  the  Liweres  were  supposed  to  deduce  their  ap. 
peibtion.  {Dion.  Hal.,  2,  36.— Vorro,  L.  L  ,  4,  8, 
9. — Fcstut,  M.  V.  Coitus  Uons. — Tar  ,  Ann  ,  4,  65  ) 

4.  0/  PtUrieimu  md  Clienit ;  imd  «^  Fkkig* 

Order. 

Among  the  original  population  of  the  city,  those 
who  could  show  a  noble  or  free  ancestry  const  tultd 
itie  Fauiciaa  Order,  the  term  l*«Unen  being  equivalent 
to  ingcHui  (£».,  lO,9.^CmeiMt,  «p  Fett.,  t.  v.  Pe< 
iricios) ;  and  to  them  alone  bclofigcd  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  state.  The  rest  of  liie  myopic  were 
subject  to  the  king  and  to  the  body  of  the  Patriciaaa : 
and  each  man,  with  his  household,  was  attached,  un- 
der Uio  appclktioa  of  Client,  to  the  head  of  some  Pa- 
trician family,  whom  he  was  bound  to  serve,  and  from 
whom  ha  lodted  for  protection  and  help,  it  has  *!• 
laedy  been  atatad.  that  after  the  Sabtoe  war  and  tha 
union  of  the  people  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  the  citi- 
zens were  distributed  into  three  tribes,  to  which  were 
given  the  name*  of  Ramneat  Titienaae,  and  Lucerea ; 
these  three  primitive  tribes  were  sn'K!iv;r?td  into  ihiny 
curia,  ten  in  each  tribe.  In  the  MUonal  ae>»euibiy  ihu 
people  ware  eatlad  lC!|;ethar  ia  lhair  eurt^e :  the  votea 
of  the  householders  in  each  ctirta  were  uken  in  the 
separate  eurim  ;  and  the  votes  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  thirty  curia  detcrtnincd  the  buMiuss  bi-forc  the 
asaembb.  Thi*  assembly  was  called  the  Cumitui  Cu~ 
rta/e.   Be^ea  this  popular  aaaemUy,  there  waa  a  so- 

led  and  ptrpcttial  <  i  iril,  called  the  senate  At  J!» 
first  institution  it  was  composed  of  a  huudriid  ciuef 
men  of  the  Patrician  eider.  Ten  af  these  were  of 
higher  rank  than  the  rest  ;  and  to  one,  the  chief  of  all, 
was  inUuMied  the  care  of  the  city  whenever  thu  king 
should  be  atiaeat  in  war.  After  the  completion  of  the 
tmioD  with  the  poopio  of  TatitMi  the  •eoald  was  doubled 
by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  Sabine* ;  and  the  first 
Tarquiniiis  added  a  third  hundred  to  the  ancient  num- 
ber. The  aeoator*  admitted  by  Taiquinius  were  call- 
ed Father*  of  the  Lee*  Hooaea  or  Kina**  (Pe«V^«a 
Minnnim  Grntium) ;  and  the  old  senators,  "Fathers 
of  the  Greater  Houses 'or  Kim"  {Pa tret  Majorum 
Gtnhum),  Soch  ia  a  correct,  althoagh  inq>erfect  out- 
(  f  the  forms  of  the  primitive  constitution. — The 
ieaiiing  feature  in  this  outline  is  the  position  that  the 
original  population  of  Rome  was  composed  only  of  the 
Patrician  order  and  tbaii  Clients.  IJiMin  this  sUte- 
mcnt  all  our  aothoritiea  era  agreed,  either  by  exprew 
assertion  or  implied  consent.  Hut  this  statement  is 
generally  accompanied  by  another,  arising  from  a  false 
eeoeeption,  wideb  ha*  <Me\iwd  snd  embarrassed  tha 
whole  conr.'«e  of  early  Roman  history.  The  Clients 
are  supposed  to  have  been  Uie  same  with  the  Plebciaua. 
They  are  conceived  to  have  been  called  Plebeians  as  a 
botly.  in  opposition  to  the  Patrician  body,  but  Clienta 
individually,  m  relation  to  their  particular  patron* 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  explicit  sUtcinenl  of  Dionysius, 
and  of  Platamh*  who  haa  followed  hi*  authority ;  and 
this  view  of  Hm  matter  haa  bean  adofited  widtoot 
question  by  moden,  r.'rrs.  This,  however,  is  a  pos- 
itive error.  The  Piubs,  or  Commonalty,  was  of  mure 
raeent  origin ;  «id  the  Plabeiana,  in  their  civil  rights, 
held  a  middle  place  between  the  ruling  PatrinsP'^  and 
their  dependant  clients.  One  proof  of  this,  arid  ]y«t- 
haps  the  longest  that  can  be  adduced,  ia  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  Comitia  CuttaU.  Thia  great  Da> 
lional  council  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  ineit* 
tulion*  connected  with  the  curia.  At  its  tirst  origin, 
and  aa  long  aa  it  continued  to  have  a  raal  exiateoce, 
it  waa  eempeaad  oielasively  of  the  Painaiaa  ordar. 

'  Dion  Ha!  ,  2,  HI  .)  It  cannot  bo  thought  ^irange 
that  the  Clteala,  an  lofeiioc  Mdec  of  men,  uersonaliy 
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depeodaiit  on  individuals  of  the  Patricnn  body,  should 
not  appear  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  state.  The 

great  il  stincuon  which  doinands  our  attrntion  is  ihu, 
UMt  the  Plebeiana  were  atiU  more  certainly  excluded 
from  it,  Evea  when  tha  Plebeian  atata  had  grown  vp 
to  xucli  nia;:iiitiidc  iind  imporlatice  that  it  had  its  pe- 
culiar magistiates,  and  was  become  a  chief  element 
in  the  consiitulion  of  the  eommonwealth,  even  then 
the  Comilia  Curiata  were  cxrlu^^ivcl)  Patrician,  and 
(he  Plebeians  had  no  part  in  lliein.  The  fact  was,  ihal 
the  distribution  of  the  people  into  tribes  and  curix, 
and  the  still  farther  division  into  Gtnte»t  ^  Hooaaa, 
had  respect  only  to  the  original  stock  of  the  nation ; 
snd  this  original  stock  kept  itself  distinct  from  the 
icd^  of  new  cutzenM,  which  was  added  by  conquest, 
or  sprung  up  insensibly  from  othar  caoaaa.  The  Cli- 
ents, iiiuj-much  as  they  were  attached  to  individual 
Fatnciaiis,  were  attached  to  the  Gentes ;  and  so  tnay 
be  considered,  in  this  sense,  as  included  in  the  greater 
divisions  of  ruria  and  tribes  ;  iilthough  it  is  ninnifest 
that  they  could  not  appear  as  members  of  the  curij?, 
when  these  ware  called  together  as  the  compuncut 

Rna  of  the  aoveieign  popular  aaacmbly.  But  the 
ebeians  grew  op  at  a  aeparate  body  by  the  aida  of 

the  original  Patrician  citizens,  and  were  never  incor- 
porated in  their  peculiar  dtvistODs.  They  were  not 
Membera  of  the  Oentea.  or  of  the  coinr,  or  of  the  three 
tribes;  consequrntly  ihev  had  no  share  in  the  Pomi- 
tia  Curiata  :  and  liiiji  a»j>embly,  iii  which  rcstdtid  the 
suprcnie  I'lmer  of  the  ctate,  was,  as  we  have  already 
said,  exclusively  Patrician.  It  is  needless  to  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  this  distinction  to  a  right  view 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  its  successive  changes  ; 
and,  iodeed,  to  a  right  notion  of  the  whole  internal 
hialory,  which,  for  more  than  twoeentoriea,  ia  made  up 
of  the  struggles  of  the  Patrician  and  Fit  hrian  orders. 
Yet  this  distincUon  was  overlooked  by  all  the  writers 
on  Roman  hiatorf ;  and  they  suflTercd  themaelvet  to 
be  misled  by  the  snpcrficial  theory  of  Dionysius,  who 
presented  ihti  guvcruuicnt  of  Rome  as  thoroughly 
demoeratical  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  and 
conceived  tha  public  assembly  to  be  composed  of  the 
whole  male  population  of  the  state,  with  the  exception 
nl  houaehoM  Havea. 

GfAt  PUruini  QtnUt  er  Bmmt, 

The  Patrician  citizens  of  Konie  were  all  compn  - 
handad  in  certain  bodies  which  were  called  Gtntts 
(KItM  or  Houses).  The  word  Kin  would  be  tha  most 
eiact  tr;uisl:tliori  of  Gt  iis  ;  but  as  thi«i  word  Is  nenrly 
obsolete,  txcept  in  particular  phrases,  and  aa  the  trans- 
lators uf  Niebuhr  have  rendered  Gens  by  House,  the 
latter  term  ia  now  ganerallj  adopted.  (rhUol.  Muae- 
WK,  No  9,  p.  S48.)  Hie  members  of  the  same  Gcn$ 
were  called  Centilfs.  Tn  each  house  were  contfuried 
teveral  dislioct  families.  It  is  probable  that  these 
jhmiHae  were  originally  single  hoeaehotda ;  bat  where 
their  nnmhcrs  increased,  they  became  families  in  the 
wider  acceptation  of  the  terra.  From  the  etymology 
of  the  term  Gens,  it  is  evident  that  a  connexion  by 
birth  and  kindred  was  held  to  subsist  among  all  the 
members  of  the  same  house.  The  name  of  the  house 
aeems  always  to  have  been  derived  from  some  mythic 
hero;  and  m  the  popnlar  belief,  the  hero  ftom  whom 
the  honae  waa  named  waa  regarded  ae  a  cominoB  an* 
cf  stnr  Th\is  thi  J  liin  house  was  regarded  as  the 
progeny  of  Julus,  the  son  of  iEneas  (Dion.  //«/.,  1,  70. 
— ri>|f.,  iBn.,  6,  780) ;  end  the  Valerian  honee  waa 
derived  from  Volestis,  a  Sabine  warrior,  and  compan- 
ion of  Tatiut     (i>ion.  Htd ,  2,  46  )    Even  those 


not  mean  to  assert  that  in  no  case  did  tQc)i  a  u)t> 
ncxion  really  exist.    No  doubt  nhii 
HouscK  were  first  formed  by  natoral  coosaRgoniM. 
But  It  ia  probable  that  these  natural  albancei  M  fJ. 
gestod  «n  aittfieial  amngemeM,  and  diat  iimiUa  m 
akin  to  one  another  had  been  distributed  into  kooici  bj 
some  kgislaiive  |>ower.    This  will  appear  witaia,  M 
we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  existcaee  of  tixpitdit 
numerical  rJivrt-^ns  which  will  he  ciplairteti  prwrily. 
If  u  be  true  that  ongioally  each  chtm  cmUmei  wa 
gentes.  and  each  e*nt  ten  hoasebolden,  it  it  obtioM 
that  tbia  exact  divlaion  maat  have  been  macle  a.'biui.i 
1y.    A  precisely  atmilar  diviaion  exjiited  tmcng  the 
ancient  Athenians.    The  Euijatrdr.  a  body  wbek 
correqionds  to  the  Patncian  order  at  Roma,  «tm4 
vided  into  leor  Phjha.  whieh  ceirwpaBJ  to  dwiW 
Roman  tribes  ;  each  Phylr  into  three  Phritria,  w\uA 
correspond  to  the  Curie  ;  and  each  Fbratna  mta  ih^ 
ty  Genea  or  Houses;  »o  that  the  total  nmakr  o 
Houses  was  three  hundred  and  t>\x\\.   Tlie  .Vk^nris 
Houses  were  di-strnguishtd  by  liatnisof  ifairotipjc 
form,  which  were  derived  from  some  hero  or  mjtbic 
aaceator.  But,  notwithatendiog  thia  fidiuoH bdni, 
and  though  all  die  tenna  whieh  ekprened  ftc  nh^tn 
Acre  derived  clymologirally  from  the  not:on  cf  con 
ncxion  by  birth,  the  authontiM  from  nbicb  se  ia* 
our  precise  knowledge  of  the  imtHoiiM  diiadlf  mI 
pointedly  deny  the  reality  of  such  t  conoeiioD,  tai 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  Gtitea  to  a;i  trb^iy  ii- 
V!.>-iiin,     (Pollux,  8.  9.  II!  — liarvi^raUc-.  $.  r.  yf»- 
vyrai. — Niebufir,  vol.  1,  note  795  )   Tb«  great  beod 
of  union  among  the  members  of  a  House  m  i  putin- 
pation  in  its  common  religious  rites    It  tttm  thi 
each  Houae  had  ita  pecnliar  aolemnitiaih  ateh  am 
jierformed  at  a  stated  tbne  and  place.  Tine  cm  U 
no  doubt  that,  at  a  fitting  ape,  the  ch"<I.'n  of  ciw 
Gens  were  admitted  to  these  solemnitiri,  m  puitjiclj 
recogniaed  as  member*  of  it ;  joat  as  m  Aiua,  tt  the 
feast  of  Apaturia,  .Athenian  citizens  of  ikp^.rpV'Ooi 
were  admitted  and  registered  in  their  heifc  tart  Ph:** 
tri». — We  have  spoken  of  the  GtnUs  a>  ptrtantm 
only  to  the  Patricians.    This  is  affirmed  opoii  dintt 
testimony.    (Lre.,  10,  8. — JVicAnAr,  vol.  1,  p  316, 
note  821  )    But,  in  making  this  sta'.cmenl  «t  trust 
bear  to  mind  that  cooalroctiona  of  a  simikr  aatiiR  ex- 
iaud  among  the  Plebekaa,  which  had  tfarir  arigii  aki 
the  subject  and  municipal  towns  were  ind(  wij^ct! 
jitatcs.    The  Gentile  connexions  of  iht  rieUiia*  »ns 
older  than  their  character  as  Roman  cititens.  Tla% 
(he  Ca?cilii,  thnnrh  Plebeians  r^t  R'>me,  wen  Pittl- 
cian.s  of  Pra^neste,  and  claimed  as  the  ancesior of  liw 
house  Ca>culus,  the  son  of  Vulcan.   Tbe  distincuw 
between  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  Hoeaei  miiiB  ikt 
first  place,  that  every  I^trictan  waa  a  mtaitar  if  a 
House,  while,  amoi    tlir  Plebeians,  compjrs: "f?^"^ 
few  families  could  claim  the  honoara  of  bmitiuij  DO- 
biliiy  ;  and,  in  the  eeeond  place,  that  tha  Fmna 
Houses  were  eontftituent  elements  of  the  Rtmsn  ittM. 
Their  existence  affected  the  constitution  of  tlie  IR*I 
cooneila  of  the  nation,  the  Comitia  Curutt  m 
senate,  and  their  internal  liw;  nrd  usages  ««ia^ 
of  the  common  law  of  the  liornan  people;  eHirf 
the  Plebeian  Houses  the  state  took  no  cogMzanrs.- 
The  nalora  of  the  Roman  Geniea  nnj  ba  illusUDij 
inaomepmntabjrtbeanalogy  of  theGHechaa  II 
who  belonged  to  the  Gens  or  to  the  C'sn  bore  > 
moQ  name.    Bui  aa  the  clan  contained  not  <df  liit 
ffeemen  or  geademMi  of  the  clan,  the  Jhtin^rt*^ 
who  were  the  companions  of  the  chief  and  (kt 
...  or*  of  the  clan,  but  alao  tbair  dependant*,  t« 

whose  superiar  information  enabled  them  to  reject !  was  left  their  scanty  tillago  ar  J  the  keeping  of  ^ 


fabulous  genealogies,  adhered  to  the  notion  of 
an  original  connexion  by  birth ;  and  a  fictitious  and 
conventional  kindred  was  acknowledged  by  the  mem- 
hera  of  the  aame  houae.  In  deacribing  thia  kindred 
olllw  AMfOktM  MKkm  mi  tmnSHtuA,  w  ^o 

im 


cattle,  and  who,  if  ever  they  were  called  to  '••li*'^ 
warlike  array  of  the  clan,  were  imperfectly  arwtd,  Wa 
placed  in  the  hindmost  ranks ;  so  the  Roman  Gcc; 
conaiaied  of  the  freebom  Fatneaoa  aad  of  tiwir  C  Ijcii<» 
And  «or  Iheorr,  that,  i 
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kadnd  of  the  OentiUt,  the  Gentci  wara  reaJly,  in 
■Miy  aaiM»  c«oipoted  of  familiw  wiuch  bad  no  na- 
U«m1  eoHMngaiuitj,  but  had  boan  aibitmOj  urauged 

iQ  iliem.  will  appear  lesa  slrange  whon  we  remember 
lhat  uol  ooly  ibe  JJumkeuoioU,  but  ibe  mc«iie«t  ^ol- 
kmmn  «l  a  Higfalaod  ctao,  daim  kindred  wiib  tbeu 
chief,  allboUfib,  lu  uaity  casca,  it  rftny  be  bhowii,  by 
Um  airicicst  aialortcal  evidence,  liui  iliti  cuicl  aud  lu:> 
Mood  relaliona  are  of  an  cntildy  difioreal  race  from 
ibe  rest  of  the  clan.  The  claoamen  are  Gaels  or  Celts, 
wbik  the  chief  is  not  unfrequcnlly  of  Noriuan  descent. 
{flmldcn't  Roman  Hutory,  p.  133,  te^q.) 

SUiUOtioMt  •  ptUonyiDic  givoa  to  the  Komau  peo> 
fit  firom  Roimilut,  tlMtr  fint  king,  tod  tli»  fonndflr  of 
tbocity.    (V)!-  ,  .Em.,  8,  638.) 

HoMOblfa, accordinglo  ibe oU  poettc  legend,  waa the 
•M  of  Mm*  and  Ilia  orRaa  S  il  v  ia,  daugbtet  of  Namitor, 
end  \va«  bom  at  the  s^aiiie  birth  with  Remus.  AmuLus, 
wbo  bad  usurped  ttie  tluoiie  of  Alba,  in  defiance  ot  tiie 
ngbt  of  hia  elder  brother  Numitor,  ordered  the  infanta 
to  he  thrown  into  the  Ttbei,  tod  their  mother  to  be 
buntd  ahve,  the  doom  of  a  vestal  virgin  who  violated 
her  vow  uf  chastity.  The  river  happejied  at  that  lime 
to  have  oveiflowad  lU  bauka,  so  that  the  two  lofnnta 
WOTa  not  canted  into  tha  middle  of  the  atrearo,  but 
drifted  along  the  margin,  till  the  basket  which  coiUain- 
eA  them  became  entangled  in  the  roots  of  a  wild  vine 
al  the  lioot  of  the  I^latine  HilL  At  this  lime  a  she- 
irolf.  coming  down  to  the  river  to  drink,  suckled  thi: 
mlAUt*,  aiui  carikfid  ilmm  lo  her  den  among  the  thiclvcu 
bard  by .  Here  they  were  found  by  Faustulus,  the  king's 
bcrdiiman,  who  took  tbem  borne  to  his  wife  Laurentia, 
D)  w  hom  they  were  carefully  nursed,  and  named  Komu- 
loaand  Kemus.  The  two  >  outh»  grew  up,  employed  in 
riM  labouf%tbeapoita,aQdthepe(u*  of  the  paatoialoc- 
cepatMM  of  ibair  fo8ter>fcthar.  Bat,  like  the  two  aone 
of  Cymbeline,  their  royal  blood  could  itot  be  quUeooo- 
cealed.  Their  superior  mien,  courage,  and  abilttiea 
«eD  acqttived  for  tbem  a  decided  superiority  over 
ikeir  young  compeers,  and  ihoy  became  leadi  rs  of  thn 
yeulhful  herdsmeu  ai  liieir  contesU  with  robbers  or  \%  itii 
livala.  Having  quarrelled  with  the  bordsmeD  of  Nu* 
mitor.  whose  docks  were  accuatomed  to  ^iiia  on  the 
neigbboohng  hill  Aventinaa,  Rcmoa  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade, and  was  dragged  before  Numiior  to  be  pun- 
iahed.  Wbde  Numitor.  atruck  with  the  ooble  bearing 
•I  the  yottUi,  and  ioflueoeed  by  the  aeoet  atiirings  of 
natcre  wiihin,  waa  hesitating  what  punishment  to  iu- 
tict,  Komulus,  accompantea  by  Faustulus,  hastened  to 
1m»  veecoe  of  Remua.  On  their  arrival  at  Alba,  the 
4f-rrf !  of  !ii<_;r  r)ri^';r^  wa^  discovered,  and  a  plan  was 

rUtiy  urgonucii  ior  liiu  c&pulsion  of  Auiuiius,  and 
leatoratioa  of  tbeu  grandfather  Numitor  to  his 
dirone.    lltia  was  eooD  accompliabed ;  but  the  twin> 
brothers  felt  little  disposition  to  remam  in  a  sobordi- 
fiate  position  at  Alba,  afier  ihc  enjoyment  of  tho  rude 
hbony  and  power  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
among  their  nativo  hilb.   They  theiefore  requested 
{join  thrj:r  ^rrnndfather  permission  to  build  a  city  on 
the  banki  ol  the  Tiber,  where  their  Uvea  had  been  ao 
Miiinnlniilj  preserved.   Scarcely  had  thia  pennieaion 
been  granted,  when  a  contest  arose  between  the  two 
brothers  respecting  the  bila,  the  name,  and  llie  sover- 
«i.goty  of  the  ciiy  which  they  were  about  to  found. 
Romulus  wished  it  to  b*  built  on  the  Palatioe  HjU,  and 
to  be  called  by  bia  oame ;  Kemoa  prefened  the  Aven- 
tmc,  and  his  own  name     To  terminate  their  dispute 
atticably,  tb«y  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  deciaioo  of  the 
gods  by  auflury.   Ronutas  took  hia  atation  on  the  PU- 
atine  Hill,  nemusontho  Aven: nr.    A'.  ^\M1^i8e  Remus 
eaw  atx  vultures,  and  immediaieiy  alter  iComuius  saw 
twirivo.    The  superiority  waa  adjudged  to  Romulos, 
because  he  had  seen  the  greater  number ;  against 
wbich  decittiao  Remus  remonstrateil  indignantly,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  fxni  received  an  omen.  Rom> 
riM  then  pfooeeilad  to  nuik  out  the  booodaiiea  for 


the  wall  of  the  intended  city.  This  waa  done  oy  a 
plough  with  a  hraaen  pJoughahare,  drawn  by  &  bull 
and  a  heir«r,  and  ao  directed  that  the  furrow  sbouU 

fall  inward.  The  plough  was  Iilud  and  earned  ovet 
the  apacea  intended  to  be  left  for  galea  i  aiMl  ia  thia 
manner  a  square  apace  waa  marited  out,  ioeladit^  the 

Palatine  Hill,  and  a  email  portion  of  the  land  at  u» 
baae,  termed  lioina  Quadrata.  This  took  pl'^c*-.  ou  ihe 
21  St  April,  ou  the  day  of  the  festival  of  l*ales,  the 
goddess  of  shepherds.  ^Vlule  liie  wall  was  bL'griiitii^g 
to  rise  above  the  iturface,  iieiuus,  wbuse  min  i  wns  kiiU 
rankling  with  hia  discomfiture,  leaped  over  ti,  acoru* 
fully  aayinig,  "Shall  auch  a  wall  aa  that  keep  yout 
city  !"  Iinroadiately  Roomlua,  or,  as  others  t>ay,  Ce- 
ler,  who  bad  charge  of  erecting  that  part  of  itu-  wall, 
atruck  him  dead  to  the  ground  with  the  iinpletoetu 
which  he  held  in  hia  hmi,  eiekiiiiing,  **  So  pariah 
whosoever  shall  hereaftf  r  overleap  iheae  ramparts.*' 
Uy  this  event  Komulus  was  left  tlie  sole  sovereign  of 
the  city ;  vet  he  felt  deep  remorse  at  hia  brouer'a 
fate,  buried  him  honourably,  and,  when  he  sat  to  ad- 
minister justice,  placed  an  empty  seat  by  bio  Mde,  with 
a  aceptre  and  crown,  aa  if  acknowledging  ilie  right  of 
hia  brother  to  the  poaacaaion  of  equal  power.  To 
augment  as  speedily  aa  poaaible  the  mtmber  of  bia  aub- 
jecls,  Romulus  set  apart,  in  bia  new  city,  a  (<Lct  of 
refuge,  to  which  any  man  nught  dee,  and  be  there  pro- 
tected from  his  pursuers.  By  thie  device  the  populap 
lion  increaaed  rapidly  in  males,  but  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  in  females ;  for  the  adjoining  atates,  regard- 
ing the  followera  of  Romolua  as  little  better  than  a 
horde  of  briganda,  refuaed  to  aanctioo  interiuarriagea. 
But  the  schemes  of  Romulus  were  not  to  bo  so  frus- 
trated. In  honour  of  the  god  Census,  be  proclsimed 
nmea,  to  which  he  invited  the  ncuhhoiuiiw  atatea. 
uraot  ttuaiban  came,  accompanied  hj  Aeir  ramiliea ; 
and,  at  an  appointed  signal,  tlie  Roman  .  l  rushing 
suddenly  into  the  midst  of  the  spectators,  ^natcned  up 
the  unmarried  women  io  their  arms,  and  carried  them 

ofT  hv  force  T\vr.  outrage  was  iinmr(l;i!tr!\'  rr.vfntrd, 
and  iiomulus  luuiiJ  himself  involved  in  a  war  with  all 
the  neighbouring  t  ta  tea.  Fottnnately  for  Rome,  though 
those  atatea  haiT  auatained  a  common  injury,  they  did 
not  unite  thair  forcea  in  the  common  cause.  They 
fought  bingly,  and  were  each  in  turn  defeated  ;  Ca»- 
nma,  Ciusiomeriumt  and  AotemniB  fell  auccesaively 
before  the  Bonaa  anna.  Romoloa  dew  with  hia  owo 
bands  Acron,  king  of  Cscnina,  and  bore  off  his  spoils, 
dedicating  them,  as  tpoha  opvnA,  to  Jupiter  Feretriua. 
The  third  part  of  the  lands  of  ibe  conquered  towns  wia 
seized  by  the  victors  ;  and  such  uf  the  people  of  theso 
towns  as  were  wilbng  to  remove  to  Rome  were  le* 
ceived  aa  free  citiMna.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Sa- 
binea,  to  avenge  the  inaolt  which  they  had  sustained, 
had  eodeeted  together  feives  nndcr  Tttaa  Tattus.  king 
of  the  Quirites.  The  Romans  were  unable  to  meet 
so  strong  an  army  m  the  field,  and  withdrew  within 
their  walls.  They  had  previoualy  placed  their  flock* 
in  what  thty  thought  a  place  of  (safety,  on  the  Capito- 
line  Hill,  which,  strong  as  it  was  by  nature,  they  bad 
still  farther  secured  by  additional  foriiti cations.  Tai> 
peia,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of  that  fortreas, 
baviug  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Sabines,  agreed  to 
betray  the  acceas  to  the  hill  for  the  ornaments  they 
wore  upon  their  arms.  At  their  approach  she  opened 
the  gate,  and,  aa  they  entered,  they  crashed  her  to 
death  beneath  their  shields.  From  In_r  \\w  tl  fT  of  the 
Capitoline  Hiil  waa  called  the  Tariieun  liuck.  The 
attenmt  of  the  Remana  to  iBgam  this  place  of  atrragth 

brought  on  a  frfrn^ral  cri:T3-:rTr,rnt.  The  comb:^t  was 
long  and  doubttui.  At  one  time  the  Romans  were 
almoat  driven  into  the  city,  which  the  Sabines  were 
on  the  point  of  entering  alons  with  them,  when  fresh 
courage  was  infused  into  the  fugitives  in  consequence 
of  Romulus  vowing  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Staior,  and  by 
a  Meaa  of  water  which  luabed  out  of  the  temple  o( 
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KOMULUS. 


'^iras,  and  swept  away  the  Sabinca  from  the  gate. 
Hm  bloody  vtronio  wtt  renewed  duhng  iCTeial  eoc- 
cneiTe  dayi,  with  vuioae  fertotw  end  giwl  nratwl 

flauplupr  At  length,  thf  Sabine  women  who  had 
been  carried  tway,  aod  who  were  now  reconciled  to 
ibeir  fill*,  Tmhed  wKb  load  outcries  between  the  com- 
tmtanta,  imploring  their  husbands  and  their  fathers  to 
•pue  on  each  side  those  who  were  now  equally  dear. 
Both  peitiM  paoavd ;  a  conference  began,  a  peace  was 
eonclndefl,  and  a  treaty  framed,  by  which  the  two  na- 
tions weru  united  into  one,  and  liomulus  and  Tatius 
Mcamo  the  joint  aorereigns  of  the  united  people.  But, 
thoagfa  anited,  MCb  nation  continued  to  be  mrarned  by 
He  own  king  tnd  eHMto.  During  the  dooMo  away  of 
Romiiln-'  and  Tativis,  a  war  was  undertaken  aninst 
Uie  Latin  town  of  Cameria,  which  was  redticed  and 
nad«  a  Roman  eoloiif,  aad  its  people  w«i«  HmHted 
uito  the  Roman  slate,  as  had  been  done  with  those 
whom  Kortuiltis  [jrevtously  subdued.  Tatius  was  soon 
afterwan!  Amn  by  the  people  of  Laurentum,  because 
be  had  rr  fnscd  to  do  them  justice  afrsinst  his  kinsmen, 
who  bad  vio!ati:d  the  laws  of  nations  by  insulting  iheir 
ambassadors.  The  death  of  Tatius  left  Romulus  sole 
OMNMich  of  Room.  H«  wti  aooa  engaged  in  a  war 
wMi  Fidenv,  a  INtsean  settlement  on  the  benka  of  the 
Tiber.  This  people  he  likewise  overcame,  and  jilacrd 
in  the  city  a  Roman  colony.  This  war,  extending  the 
Ronan  frontier,  led  to  •  noatite  collision  with  Veii,  in 
which  hn  was  nKo  succes-ifiil,  and  drpriycd  Veii,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  powerfai  cuies  of  Etruria, 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  territwies,  though  he  found  that 
the  city  itself  was  too  strong  to  be  taken.  The  reign 
of  Romulus  now  drew  near  its  close.  One  day, 
while  holding  a  military  muster  or  rericw  of  his  armv, 
on  a  plain  near  the  Lake  Capra,  the  sky  was  auddenly 
ofwcaat  with  thick  d«i%tteaa,  and  a  dteadfbl  tempest 
of  thunder  and  1  c;^*  ng  arose.  The  people  fled  in 
diemaj;  and,  when  the  storm  abated,  Romulus,  over 
«riioae  heed  it  hid  tegod  moat  fiercely,  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  A  rumonrwas  eirrolnted,  that,  during  the 
tempest,  he  had  been  carried  to  heaven  by  his  father, 
the  god  Mars.  This  opinion  was  speedily  confirmed 
bgr  tlie  report  of  Julius  Proculus,  woo  declared  that, 
n  he  was  returning  by  night  from  Alba  to  Rome, 
Romviltin  appenrrd  unto  him  in  a  form  of  more  than 
mortal  majesty,  and  bade  him  go  and  tell  Ibe  Romans 
that  Rome  waa  deellned  hy  the  gods  to  be  the  chief 
city  of  the  earth  ;  that  human  power  should  never  he 
able  to  withstand  her  people  ;  and  that  he  himself  would 
be  fheir  gnerdian  god  Qumnus.  {Pint  ,  VU.  Bom. — 
IJr  ,  1  4,  teqq.  —  Dinn  Hal  ,  Ac  )  —  So  terminates 
what  may  be  termed  the  legend  of  Romulus,  the  foimd- 
ir  end  first  king  of  Rome.  Tbst  such  an  individual 
never  existed  is  now  veiy  ijeQcrally  allowed,  and,  of 
cotme,  the  whole  narratite  is  entirely  fabulous.  As 
tr  Ivoi  .'ilus  were  a«tcribed  nil  :fio-'  civil  and  militnry 
institutiona  of  the  Romaoa  which  were  banded  down 
hjr  immemorial  traditbn ;  tiieee  eoatoma  of  the  nation 
to  which  no  definite  origin  could  be  assigned  ;  so  to 
Numawerc  attributed  all  the  ordinances  and  establish- 
menta  of  the  national  religion.  As  the  idea  of  the  ilK 
etent  polity  was  imbodied  under  the  name  of  Romti- 
Ins,  so  was  the  idea  of  the  national  rehcion  under  the 
aame  of  Noma.  The  whole  story  of  Romulus,  from 
dm  Tiolation  of  his  Teatal  mother  bv  Mars,  tilt  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  Is  borne  away  in  clouds  and  dark- 
ness bv  his  dtvine  parent,  is  es«riitia!ly  poetiral.  In 
thia.  aa  in  other  caaea,  the  poetical  and  imaginative 
fbrm  of  lihe  tndition  ta  aloo  tm  moat  andert  and  gen- 
uuir  :  find  the  variations,  by  whicli  it  is  reduced  into 
something  physically  possible,  are  the  falsifications  of 
Uter  writers,  who  could  not  ondeivtand  that,  In  popu- 
lar lr;»r>nds,  the  marvellous  circiimstanre«!  aro  not  the 
only  parts  which  are  not  historically  true,  and  that,  by 
the  snbstitution  of  commonplace  incidents,  they  were 
ipoilinf  ^^^^  P«*">  without  making  a  good  hiatoiy. 


Romtiln«,  t}ir  rnuTi(!f  r  of  Rome,  Is  merely  ik  Hogai 
peoj^e  penontfied  as  an  nuliridoaL  It  wm  the 
wn  ro  ancient  tndltiMi  m  Minaeit  neat  aei  satiani 
as  sprung  from  an  ancestor,  or  romr^;?cd  o.*^  the  ('«(. 
lowers  of  a  leader,  whose  name  thej  conuaosd  is 
bear ;  while,  in  reality,  Ibe  name  ef  the  ieiitfMn  dM 
waa  derived  from  the  name  ef  iKg  people ;  ind  ij,, 
transactions  of  the  nation  were  not  unfrcquenVir  de- 
scribed aa  the  exploiu  of  the  Mai|ile  heio  [Hdka^ 
ington'M  History  of  Jtomc,  p.  Att^.'^MtUa'tiM 
Rome,  p.  12S.  seqq  ) 

lloMf-I.rs  Sii.VK's,  T    ?.  k;n:7  of  Alba.— II  MoiBvl. 

lus  Angustulua,  the  last  of  the  empentsof  tbt  mur 
em  empire  of  Rome.   (VU.  AnmUlaa.) 

RoMUs,  a  king  of  the  Latins,  who  eswllcd  OjsTJfr 
rhenians  from  the  city  afterward  calledifrom  lm,m> 
ma.  ( Pha.t  Va.  JIem.<^on9ult  niMadii  mitr  Iki 
article  Roma,  page  1172,  col  1  ) 

RosciA  Lkx,  de  Thealnt,  by  L.  Roscim  Oll»,  lii» 
tribune,  A.U.C.  886.    ( Vii.  Otho  11 ) 

RosciANux,  a  fortified  port  on  the  coast  of  Bmtiii% 
below  Sybaria.  It  is  now  Kosmho.  The  bra  ef 
the  Thurians,  by  name  Koscia,  w.^*  nearer  tie  sci,  i\ 
the  month  of  a  aouU  hTer.  {lUn.  Ant  —Prguf., 
Rtr.  Oeth.,  i.—tframer**  Ane.  hdf,  valt.  f  m) 

RosrTrs,  I.  Q  ,  a  Roman  actor,  from  bi>  r jrasite 
Gailus  supposed  to  hsTO  been  a  native  of  GauL  tii»n| 
of  the  Po,  although  edoeatel  in  the  Ticim  y  ol  lju»- 
vinm  and  .\riria     He  was  so  celebrated  on  ih»  it»gt 
that  his  name  has  become,  in  modem  times,  t  wrol 
term  to  designate  an  actor  of  extraordinary  ncetlf  net. 
Cicero,  in  his  work  on  Divination  (1,  M),  nkailii 
brother  Quintus  ssy  that  the  young  RoaeiMeu  fcsai 
one  ninht  in  lus  cradle  enveloped  in  the  f»''d«cf  2  <<r- 
pent ;  that  his  father,  leaving  consulted  tae  lu^iccs 
respecting  this  prodigy,  they  toM  kin  tkat  Ms  (Mi 
would  attain  great  celebrity.    Qnintus  j^.^'.tbt  i 
certain  Praxiteles  had  represeuled  ttiii  vibiur?, 
and  that  the  poet  Archies  had  celebrated  it  in  a  wnf 
Ro-ri'"!  l!-?H  some  defect  in  his  eyc^,  snJ  isthmian 
said  to  have  been  the  tirsl  Roman  acler  whoaniAt 
Greek  mask  ;  the  performers,  before       u^ir^  «lf 
caps  or  beavera,  aiid  having  their  fKss  daabeii  »d 
dfsfuised  with  die  leee  of  wine,  as  at  AacMmtM 
iri' ir  of  the  dramatic  art  in  Groece  AndjrH,uip- 
pears  from  the  folbwing  passage  of  Cicero,  ibf  csail 
fraia  net  fnvariaUf  woin  even  by  Roscins  .  '  AJ,* 
8av««  Cicero,  "  depends  npon  the  face,  and  sll  tlw  po» 
er  of  the  face  is  centnd  in  the  eyes.    Of  ibiieerflll 
men  arc  the  beet  judgro.  for  they  were  not  UnAof 
their  applause  erm  to  Ro?ciu8  in  a  mask."  iflt 
Oral.,  3.  59  )    VaU  nus  .Maxiraus  (8.  7)  »lslB**lt 
Roscius  studied  with  the  greatest  care  the  most  tnflmj 
gesture  which  he  was  to  make  in  ppbiie ;  an^  Ckm 
relates,  that  tho«frh  the  hooee  of  thia  tem****"' 
kind  of  schooi  ^^  :l^r(■  rood  actOTS  were  fpnti^d. Tft 
Roscius  declared  (bat  be  never  had  a  poetl 
he       completely  eaihied.    If  Plufarrt  beawmf 
informed,  f^icrro  Simself  studied  nnder  this  |^lall^ 
tor;  he  was  certainly  his  friend  and  admirer.  MxW" 
hhta  (Se#.,  %  10)  informs  us,  that  Cicero  and  Rfv  -^ 
sometimes  tried  which  of  the  two  ^o*^^"!**^ 
thought  more  forcibly,  the  one  byhtssnrf^er* 
other  by  his  rr stores,  and  that  thoj^e  "new*  fi« 
Roscius  so  hiA  an  opinion  of  hia art, 
work,  in  which  he  mad*  a  eonipavlMin  batwew  >i»w 
elorjucnce.    T^ie  same  author  mention^  that 
dictator,  to  testify  hia  admiration,  sent  tho 
ring,  a  symbol  of  eqoeatrian  rank.    Hi»  darff  piw" 
were  1O0O  denarii  (nearly  one  hundred  and  e igteyi* 
lars).  According  to  Pliny.  h«»  anntial  pins 
twenty  thousand  dollars.    Roscius  diedfn!  <^iii  62  B 
for.  in  rirero's  di  fence  of  Archiaa,  which  wai  iri* 
crcd  A.n  693,  the  death  of  Roscfos  ft  alWrf 
a  recent  event     (Horat.,  Ewist ,  2.  I.  8t.  — 
YU.  Ck.^DMkf'*  Jtom.  ik,  vol  1,  ]».  Ml>^> 
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•  nalfre  of  Amerui,  defended  bjr  Gtcero  in  the 

fir»t  nuWic  or  crimia«l  trial  in  whicb  that  ontor  spoke, 
i'he  taiher  of  Roeciui  bad  two  inorul  enemies,  of  hta 
own  name  and  district.  During  the  proecriptiona  of 
SyWrn,  h*  HTM  assaaainated  OM  •fwung  wbiM  rttum- 
mf  home  fctHs  supper ;  and  on  the  prataoee  that  \m 
waa  in  tho  list  of  iIk  [iroscribcd,  his  estate  wu<  j  ur- 
diMcd  jor  a  mere  nommal  pnce  Chiysoffonua,  a 
iiwwite  ekva,  ta  wImmi  Sftti  bad  given  freedom,  and 
whom  he  h"if!  prrmitlrri  to  Si:v  thr  properly  of  Roscias 
as  a  forfeiture.  Part  ul  thu  valuabie  lands  thus  ac- 
fiirad  was  Md*  over  by  ChryaogMwn  u»  the  Roscii. 
Tl»e«c  new  proprietors,  in  order  to  secure  themseUcs 
in  the  possession,  hired  one  Erucius,  an  informer  and 
prosecutor  by  profeaaion,  to  charge  the  aon  with  the 
■order  of  hi»  fallMr,  and  tbejr,  »t  the  aame  time,  aub- 
cnMd  witnoNee,  fv  (wder  to  eonvfet  htn  of  iIm  parri* 
cide.  Cicero  ouccccdrc!  .ti  o!ita:ning  his  acquittal, 
was  highly  applaadeii  by  the  whole  city  for  his 
m  espousing  a  eaoae  ao  well  ealcolated  to 
nvp  offence  to  Sylli,  then  in  the  height  of  his  power. 
The  oration  delivered  on  this  occasion  is  still  extant, 
wA  mwt  not  bo  eenlMmdod  with  another  that  has 
aim  come  down  to  us  in  defence  of  the  tragedian 
Rosciua,  and  which  involved  merely  a  question  of 
eiTil  right.  (Cic.,  aro  MM*.  Ammr.)—lU.  Otbo. 
(Fid.  oii»  II.) 

Ra<roxA«o*,  «  dtj  of  OoUia  Ln{||dgii«DMa,  tt  •  !»• 
r  pr  riod  the  cefttal  df  LiigdoiMiMb  SaevMlft.  Now 
Rimen.  {fiaL) 

RoziitA,  ft  Beotrim  femilB,  nmailmblo  Ibr  ber  beau- 
tv.  She  was  the  dautrhter  of  Otvarten,  commander 
of  the  Sogdian  rock  for  Dartus  ;  and,  on  the  reduction 
of  lUo  aCnmgbold  by  Aieiander,  beeune  tbo  wifo  of 
tbe  conqueror.  At  the  death  of  the  monarch  she  waa 
enceinte,  and  was  subsequently  delivered  of  a  son, 
who  received  the  name  of  Alexander  .r^ns,  and  who 
«M  ackoowledged  aa  king  along  with  Philip  Aridxus. 
RowM  having  become  jealom  of  tho  aotbority  of 
Si4!ira.  the  other  wife  of  Alt^  i  l'"r,  dcslroyrd  hor  by 
the  aid  of  Perdtccaa  ;  but  she  herself  was  afterward 
shot  up  in  Amphipolis,  and  put  to  death  by  Cas'^.^indcr. 
(Plut  ,  Vit.  AUx—QtmiL  Cwrt  fS,  4.-^Jd.t  10,  6.— 
fmtUH,  12,  15.  6te.) 
RoxoLANi.  VU.  Rhoxolani. 
RoBBAS  PaeaoMTOBtva,  a  promontory  mentioned 
by  Pytheas  {Plin.,  4,  18),  and  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  same  with  tho  iVor^A  in"-.  Imt  v!io,v:i  liv  >t*n- 
n«n  to  correspond  rather  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
CmUmi.   (Geogr.,  vol  S«  |».  800,  seqq.) 

RoBT,  a  town  of  Apulia,  bctwi'en  rnnusinm  and 
Batnntun,  now  Ruvo.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Rmhistini  and  Rubitini.  (Plin  ,  3,  11.)  It  is  also 
referred  to  by  Horace  and  Fronlinu?  {Hm*t.,  Sdt  , 
I,  6.  94. — Front  in  ,  de  Col.)  For  an  account  of  some 
bikeresting  discoveries  made  near  Ruvo,  consult  Ro- 
maneitt  (vol.  S»  p.  l72,-~Cnmtr'»  Amciait  U§ljf,  vol. 
8,  p  t9»). 

Kt'Bicox,  a  small  stf^M  m  'f  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  a  Utile  to  tbe  north  of  Ariminum,  and  fomi' 
tog,  in  part,  tbo Mitbem boondary  of  lloKa  Propria.  It 
v*s  on  this  last  tccovint  that  it  was  forbidden  the  Ro- 
aan  generals  to  pass  the  Rubicon  with  ap  armed  force, 
•Oder  tbe  most  dreadful  imprecttionB ;  for  in  viola- 
t>n:r  'bi"»  injunction  they  would  enter  on  the  immedi- 
sie  temlory  of  the  republic,  and  would  be,  in  effect, 
dodsting  war  upon  their  country  Caesar  crossed  this 
ilroam  witb  bi«  Brmv  «  Uio  commoncooieotof  the  civil 
war,  and  iMnngaed  bit  tioope  at  AnmtmHn.  l¥b«n 
Aojrnstus  <<ub8cquenlly  included  f ;  IIi  i  s  ili  inn  •<  tih- 
IB  the  limits  of  Italy,  tbe  Rubicon  sank  in  importance  ; 
wmi  in  modom  ttoM*  H  ia  diffieak  to  aacertain  the  po- 
"Ttto'i  of  the  true  stream  n'.\nville  makes  it  corre- 
■pood  with  a  current  which,  formed  of  three  brooks,  is 
.....J  ^       iwuth  Piumftini).     A  formal  papal  de- 

MMd  m  1769.  decided  in  fovooc  of  tho 
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Imm  ;  bat  papnltf  tradition  deaignatea  tho  PitakU 

aa  the  true  atream.  and  this  river  best  suits  the  account 
we  have  of  the  situation  of  the  Rubicon.  (^Manntrt^ 
Geog-r.,  vol  9,  pt.  I,  p.  Hiii,stqq — Apptan,  Bell.  Cit.^ 

a,  135.— C«t,,  ao.—riuL,  Vii.  Citt.  ei  Pomp. 
—Ck.,  Fkil  ,  «.  0  —  Aroft..  107.— «r«.,  3,  I»  ) 

Runic'i,  ii      I'l!;  rs.     {Vtd  Robigo  ) 

KvBO  or  Khubo:v,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  now  tho 
Windau  according  to  Wilbehn  {OemtmeUt  mni  mmm 
Beitohnrr,  ^Vr,mar^  \Bn}\  but, •eeotdiBg  10  GmbsI- 

lin,  the  iS'temcn 

Rtrm.«,  I.  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  terrftoij  of  the  Oft> 
labri,  in  lapygta,  and  below  Brundisium.  It  was  ren- 
dered famous  by  being  the  birthplace  of  Eunms.  {SiL 
Ital ,  12,  393.—  //  ;  '  ,  Od  ,  4,  8,  20.— Oni.  A.  A., 
3,  409.-~Strg6o,  281  )  Tho  more  propor  fonn  of  tho 
ntmo  b  lUradie,  the  appeHntiMi  boii^  one  of  Greek 
origin.  According  to  an  antiquarian  writtr,  the  re- 
maina  of  Rhodic,  still  known  dy  tbe  name  of  Hv0t, 
were  to  bo  aeen  eloae  to  thoM  of  tho  town  of  Lnpao ; 
he  also  state>«,  that  these  towns  were  so  near  to  each 
other  that  they  nught  be  said  to  form  but  one.  {Ant, 
de  Fernr.  de  ti£  Japyft ,  p  77 — -Compare  D'Anville, 
Anal  Gengr  dr  Vhiilif.  p.  890  —Cramer'*  Anc.  It- 
aly, vol.  2,  p.  308  )-  II.  A  town  of  Apulia,  in  Italy, 
placed  in  the  Tabula  Thcodosiana  between  Canusium 
»nd  Robt.  It  ia  aometimea  called,  for  diattnctioo' 
aako,  Rodw  (or  lUttidm)  PMceti«,  ao  It  lay  in  th« 
district  of  Peucetia  ;  the  other  RudisB  hci^y  styled 
Rndia  Calabris.  Komaneili  places  the  sue  of  this 
town  at  Attirie  (vd.  2,  p.  170.— P/tn.,  3,  W.—Mdo, 
2,  4. — CroiB^-r'j  Ancierl  Italy,  \o\  2,  p.  299.) 

RoriNUS,  I.  minister  of  stale  to  the  Emperors  The- 
odosius  and  Arcadius,  and  a  native  of  Gaul.  He  was 
naturally  vindictive  and  cruel,  and  ia  supposed  to  hoTO 
stimulated  Theodosias  to  the  dreadful  masaacTO  of 
Thessalonica.  After  the  death  of  ibis  nion.irrh.  he 
succeeded,  in  fact,  to  absolute  authority  over  the  East- 
ern empire  in  tbe  roign  of  Areadive.  He  aoon,  how- 
ever, fell  beneath  the  power  of  Stilicho,  general  under 
Honorins  in  the  Western  empire,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  the  army.  Me  is  "aid  to  havotapired  to  the  supreme 
aiithority.  —  II  A  Latin  poet,  supposed  to  have  flour- 
ished about  the  sixth  century.  Cruquius  published  a 
small  poem,  which  he  auributed  to  Rufimis,  on  the  fa- 
ble of  Pasiphei,  whicb  be  found  in  an  old  manuscripl. 
This  poem  It  composed  of  versea  written  in  all  the  di^ 
ferent  measures  cinployrd  by  Horace,  and  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  prefixed  to  editions  of  tbo  latter  poet.  It 
is  regarded  ny  many  as  the  production  of  some  grara- 
mnrisn,  and,  probably,  of  the  same  Riifmu?,  a  tr<  nii'^e 
on  metrea  by  whom  still  remains,  as  well  as  a  Kniall 
poem,  in  thirty-two  verses,  on  Love.  (Burmann,  An- 
tho!.  Lat.,  vol.  1,  p.  613,  663  —fi^AM,  Hut.  Lit. 
Rom.,  vol  3,  n.  99  )— HI.  A  grammaritn  of  AntlwA, 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  article  Besidi  s  the  works 
there  mentioned,  he  wrote  also  a  commentary  uo  the 
netrea  of  Terence.— fV.  An  eedeeiaetietl  writer,  i 
native  of  Concordia,  a  pl  ice  near  Aquileia.  By  some 
he.  is  called  Toranius.  He  was  the  friend  of  St.  Je 
rone,  with  whom,  however,  he  had  at  one  time  a  quar- 
rel on  points  of  doctrine.  His  dtath  occurred  A  D. 
iO**.  Rufinus  trmif-lated,  from  Greek  into  Latin,  Jo- 
sephus,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Fiisebiua, 
dec. ;  besides  which,  he  lefi  some  treatiaea  tn  defence 
of  Oriffen.  and  on  other  subjects,  Hla  wofba  were 
printed^  at  Parisi  in  \5H0 

Ri;e!i,  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the  coast  of  the  Si- 
nee  Oodanns,  between  the  vladme  or  Oder  and  Oo 
Vistula,  and  situate  to  the  west  of  tbe  Oolhones. 
They  were  in  jiosseasion  of  the  isle  of  Rugia  (now  Ru- 
gen),  where  the  goddess  Hertha  was  worshipped  with 
pectiliar  reverence  Ptolemv  pivcs  Rhugium  aa  ihek 
capital.  At  a  subscGuent  period  they  founded  a  new 
kingdom  on  the  northern  side  of  ihc  Dai.ube.  named 
eftei  tboin  RtKgilaiid,  in  Atutrie  and  U^^Hoogur, 
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which  wu  overthrown  by  Qdmom.   (Tm.|  Otm., 

43  — Ji/ur.  Ga.,  60,  67  ) 

RDmltft,  a  native  of  Praneite,  suruauied  Rtx,  wbo, 
bavinc  iMen  pcoscnbed  by  Octamaii^  Umh  a  thuiiH 
vir.  fled  to  the  army  of  Ratua,  and  bccaim  t  fallow* 

sold;cr  of  Horace.  Jealous,  bowevtr,  of  the  mUitary 
advaaccment  which  the  Utler  had  obtained,  RupiUaa 
npnwciMd  Urn  with  ibe  uMamiMt  of  hU  wiipn,  tsd 
Horace  therefore  retaliates  in  the  seventh  Satire  of 
;be  iirat  book,  where  a  descripuoo  14  giveu  ul  u  !>uii 
between  thia  Ropiiiua  and  a  certain  Pcmiua,  tried  be- 
fore Marcus  Brutus,  at  that  tune  governor  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. (Compare  Geantr,  ad  loc. — Dutdop't  Roman 
Ltterature,  vol.  3,  p.  251.) 

Rrrim,  a  pooplo  of  Celtic  Gaol,  wboaa  territory 
aiwwered  to  im  nodlam  Remtrgu*.  Thoir  chiof  city 
was  Scgodunum,  dow  Rkoitx.  (C«t.»  JS.  1,  46- 
—Id.  1^.,  7,  7,  dtc.) 

ttoTftloo,  I.  Lupat,  •  dtetomiaiu  ft  treatiae  of 
whose,  Iq  two  books,  de  Fipuris  SenUndarum  el  Elo- 
cutionU,  still  remains,  'liie  p«nud  when  be  flour- 
ished IS  uncertain.  A  false  reading  in  Quinlilian  (3, 
1,  21)  baa  given  rise  to  the  liclicf  that  he  w  w*  con- 
temporary with  this  wrttcr  ;  bat  liuiuiLiJU  lus  i>havvu 
that,  In  thia  passage  of  Quinlilian,  we  must  read  Tu- 
tUitu  for  Rntiinu,  aod  that  Rutilius  waa  eatehor  to 
Celaoa,  who  lited  ttbder  A  u  g  u  8  tua  and  Tiberiua.  The 
work  of  Rutiliua  already  alluded  to  i.s  extracted  atid 
translated  from  a  work  bv  a  cerlaia  Gorgiaa,  a  Greek 
^ter  contemporary  with  him,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  celebrated  Gorgias  of  T.eontini. 
The  l>e»i  t  duion  is  that  of  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  BaJ., 
1768,  Svu,  ropoUiahed  bjr  Fiotschcr,  Lip*.,  1831, 
8vo. — II  Numatiauus,  a  native  of  Gaul,  borit  either 
at  Tolosa  {Toulouse)  or  Piclavii  {Poitiers),  aud  who 
(lour>>lii'd  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  and  coininence- 
meot  of  the  fifth  centuhea  of  our  era.  We  have  an 
imperfect  poem  of  bta  remaining,  piititled  Binerarium, 
or  Kfiltlu  It  is  wriiii  ii  m  (.leiji.ic  vltsi,  and, 
from  the  elegance  of  its  diction,  im  variety  and  beauty 
of  its  imagea,  and  the  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades 
it,  dssi^Tis  Its  author  a  dl,■^^m^»Lll^•lled  rank  among  the 
later  Koiiuri  [loeiii.  Ruiilius  had  been  cuiii^ellcd  tu 
make  a  journey  from  Rome  into  Gaol,  for  the  purpose 
of  vtaitiag  hia  eatatea  in  the  latter  conntiy*  which  bad 
been  ravaged  by  the  barbariana,  and  the  Itineruy  ia 
intended  to  express  the  route  which  he  took  along  the 
coast  of  (he  Mediterranean.  Kuliliua  ia  auppoaed  by 
aome  to  have  been  prefect  at  Rome  when  that  city 
was  takeri  by  .Marie,  .'^  D  410.  Hp  waa  not  a  Chris- 
tian, aa  appears  from  several  passages  of  his  poem, 
though  theneaTy  conplabla  made  by  him  against  the 
Jewish  race  ought  not,  as  some  editors  have  ima- 
gined, to  be  ezlciidcd  to  cho  Chrii<tiaii!<  W  e  have  re- 
maining of  this  poem  the  first  l^ook,  and  sisty-eighl 
Unea  of  the  aecood  ;  and  perfaapa  li»  narticle  potuu, 
m  the  6rat  line  of  the  firet  book,  would  indicMe  that 

the  coimnenceuieiit  of  this  book  was  also  lost.  The 
remains  of  the  poetry  of  Hutilius  are  given  by  Bur- 
BUim  and  Wemiadoio,  in  their  respective  oditione  of 
the  PoeUt  Lttim  Mumei.  Thefo  an  ebo  aepinte 

editions. 

RuTULi,  a  people  of  Latium,  along  the  eoaat  bo- 
low  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  They  were  a  small  com- 
munity, who,  though  perhaps  ortguully  distinct  Irom 
the  Latins,  became  aubsequently  so  much  a  part  of 
that  nation  that  they  do  not  require  *  Mipaiate  notice. 
Their  capilel  waa  Ardea,  and  Tnmin  waa  their  prince, 
according  to  the  fable  of  tlic  ./Eneid,  when  the  Trojana 
arrived  in  Italy.   ( Vid.  Ardea,  Latium,  Turooa.) 

KvtvHm  (celled  alao  Riiuptt,  Portiu  JEtfupia,  and 
Por{u:t  Ritupius),  a  harboiir  on  the  coa»t  of  Brit- 
ain, faaitid  iur  ila  t'XctsUent  oy»tera.  It  r^  generally 
considered  as  corresponding  to  Richborough,  though 
D'Anville  is  in  favour  of  Sandwich.  (Compare  Bedc, 
1,  1,  "RuttUti,  nunc  corrupte  R^tacottir.''^  Ruiu- 


piip  was  the  pert  to  which  the  Romins  cocEUDOQly 
caute,  trom  cne  opposite  coast  o{  Uaul,  ilie  bubeaia 
thia  latter  aide,  whence  they  usually  tfanad,  baia^  Q«. 
aoriacuoL  Thus  the  Itinerariam  Mantimtim  (p  496* 
says,  "  A  portu  GetonMC€$m  ad  portum  Hutpim 
Stadia  CCCCL"  (46  geographical  milas).  It»m 
this  account  that  the  name  of  the  Rittmiu  inil«n 
frequently  oecnra  in  the kter vniteia.  Taalaa. hML 
(p.  463)  gives  the  same  statement  as  the  Ii.n.  Mini 
relative  to  Hcub  paMtage  across.  {Mnaurl,  Gap^ 
ToL  S,  pt  S,  n.  160.)  Aa  regarda  the  Rutopiu  of^ 
ters,  consult  Juvennl  (4,  Ml),  r.iid  '.'r,?  [r-n.^rksll 
commentator*,  ami  aiso  i^imy      iA  ;  iz,  bj. 

a 

Saua,  the  capital  of  the  Sahxi,  m  Axih.i  Ytla. 
situate  OD  a  riaiog  ground,  in  the  loiarior  of  the  cms- 
try.  aod  in  ft  ooltMaatcm  diieetion  fran  tbebitai 

of  ]  '.n  {Dtjesan).  According  to  Slnbo  (778), « 
was  al!>o  called  Meriaba,  aod  in  this  he  is  followed  ^ 
bter  writers,  wim,  however,  give  the  more  emd 
form  Mariaba.  Tt  wonid  ^e^^m,  that  Mariai  i ;«»  gen- 
eral term  for  a  ciitei  ciiy,  and  bencti  imd  mtt  im 
one  appearing  in  the  geography  of  Arabia  Accord- 
ing to  Manneit,  Sebn  woumI  appear  to  correspood  vuk 
the  modem  Sutia  or  Saai*.  {Geogr.,  toL  6,  pt  I, 
p.  66.) 

Sabackus  or  Sabacon,  a  king  of  .£thiopui,  «bo  ii^ 
vaded  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  after  ihaeipdiitarf 
King  Amaaia.  After  a  reign  of  fifty  yur*  U  ins 
temped  by  a  dream,  and  retired  mio  hu  QJt&  i^n^ 
dom.  Piodorua  Siculua  atatae  (1,  K),  that  a/.et 
departure  of  Sabachua,  iliere  wu  an  aaaitbiraf  iae 
years,  which  waa  auccecded  by  Ike  reigaafteibv 
kings,  wbo,  at  their  joint  expense,  conitrociedtiiehi)}- 
rmtta.  (Cooenlt  remuhe  under  the  artick  P«iniaiu> 
chtti.)  The  name  of  SebeeoOk  in  hmai^  ^ 

acterii,  has  heen  found  amid  ihi  nUOl  11  ilfclte- 
(i^ciAr,  ad  Herod.,  iL,  36.) 

SABiBi,  a  people  of  Anbta  Felix,  rsprcsoKal  If 
!>oiin;  of  the  aiieient  writers,  especially  the  poeu,a 
outs  oi  Uie  richest  and  happie»l  nations  in  the  world, 
on  account  of  the  valuable  producu  of  tbtii  had 
Another  name,  via.,  that  of  the  HeoMiiin ((iiM|jtt(« 
be  derived  from  Himiar,  the  name  ofaaovmiiiiiim 
which  signifies  the  red  king),  uppears  in  alaiefigi 
confouoded  with  that  of  the  Sab«aus.  ( Ttii.  Salx.  j 

SanatB,  a  town  of  Etmria,  northeast  of  C*r*,  td 
not  far  from  the  aiteof  the  present  Braramo  !t»H 
in  the  immediate  vicimty  of  a  lake,  caiicd  u  tlit 
Lacua  Sabatiuua.  The  town  was  said  to  have  bea 
swallowed  up  hy  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  it «»» 
even  asserted,  that  m  cahn  weather  iu  niiti  nigtt 
still  be  seen  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  {Sam, 
dc  MtroMiL  FohL)  Colnmclia  noticea  the  ^  «nk 
lake,  and  Frontinne  apeaka  of  ita  water  beiof  caiMfil 
by  uii  aqueduct  to  the  cafi '.1"  [CcKundl.^.'^  - 
Front.^  d*  AauaLt  I. — CVamcr'*  Am.,  luiji,  vol 

p. , 

SAflATiwi,  a  people  of  Campania,  who  Jcnviduwt 
name  from  the  amall  river  SaUitus  thai  JioAtJ  ujoup 
their  territory.  They  are  mentioned  by  Uij  1^.33) 
amoiij^;  the  Campanian  tribca  that  revolted  u>  HMBf 
bal.    {Ciaiiicr't  Afic.  Italy,  vol  2.  p.  247.) 

Sabatub,  a  river  rising  in  Catnp.inis,  snd  oowffll 
into  Samniom,  where  it  joined  the  Calor.  trnHa*- 
ventora.  It  ia  noer  the  8Mm.  (Cnmt^tim 
Italy,  vol  2,  p  247.) 

SaaAXlua,  a  auroame  of  Bacchus,  givui  m, » 
eonliiV  to  aome.  by  the  Thraciana  {Sckol  oi  irut, 
Veajl,,  V.  n\  or,  according  to  others,  by  the  Pan*" 
ana.  {Slrat/o,  ilO.—Schol  ad  Arittopk  ,  At  ,  t. 
—SchU.  ad  Lysist ,  v.  398.)  De  Sacy  u.clmcs  to  m 
I  opiDion  the  root  of  this  appellation  may  be  too* 
I  lu  the  name  of  the  Arabian  city  Saba.  (fiemll'W* 
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fiABfelTA  or  Sahutha,  a  city  of  Atibis  F«tix,  the 
capital  of  ihi'  Ch.r.niinaiit*.  Moat  rnnHtiDii'aii.irs  on 
(tt)  Pehplua,  Hi  which  meatMo  w  maUa  of  ii,  aupiKwe 
it  to  be  tbe  Mine  with  SeMhMi  «r  AifaM,  whWi  Al- 
Ednsi  places  in  Hadramaut,  at  four  •tationa,  or  n 
bundred  miles,  from  Mareb.  (Yineent'M  Periplus,  p. 
S34.)  Miiiiirrt.  however,  decUree  fot  Mareb  (Grog r  , 
to\.  6,  pi.  I,  p.  83).  The  modem  oatne  Mareb  will 
to  a  corruption  from  Mariaba,  a  name  common  to 
aMny  ciiica  of  Arabia.  Tins  place  was  the  gfMl  de- 
■Al  for  tb«  inooDM  tnde.  {VuL  SaU.) 

Saifttti.    Va.  StMoL 

Saiu  v,,  Julia,  grand-nicco  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
tad  wile  of  Hadrmn,  to  whom  ahe  became  united 
eMefly  through  tho  mean:!  of  the  Empvaee  Plotina. 
She  lived  unhappily  with  In  r  li  ^sliand,  partly  from  hrr 
Bwn  aaperity  of  temper,  and  partly,  perhapa,  froai  ti>e 
vices  of  her  cooaort.    Hadrian'a  unkiodneaa  to 


ieaaid  to  havebMn  tfaoeaiiMof  herdMth.  {Yii. 
Radrianua  ) 

Sabini,  a  people  of  Italy,  whose  territory  lay  U)  the 
•erUwMt  of  Ramo.  The  Sabinea  appear  to  be  gen- 
wdljr  eoMiderad  «•  one  of  ibo  oMNt  atictont  indtge- 
sout  tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few  who  preaerred 
their  race  pure  and  unmixed.  {Strttio,  939.)  We 
HO  not  to  oxpeet,  however.  llNt  fictkm  dbould  have 
been  moro  fp:\r!njT  of  its  ornamenta  in  setting  forth 
tiieir  origin,  liian  in  the  case  of  other  nauons  far  lcs& 
iMfllMilllg  tnd  leaa  celebrated.  INonyaiuii  of  Halicar- 
naaraa,  emoog  other  traditiooe  reepecting  the  Sabioea, 
mentiona  one  which  auppoaea  them  to  have  been  a  col- 
ony of  the  Laccdicmoniaiis  about  tho  litne  of  Lycurpu!« 
IX  49),  aa  abaard  fable  which  has  been  eagerly  caught 
op  by  tho  Loiio  poote  and  mvlhologists.  {SiL  hal., 
15,  545. — OvidL,  Fast ,  1,  260.~//y^M«  ,  ap  Scrr.  ud 
JStL,  8,  938.)  Their  name,  accordtng  to  Omo,  wai» 
dvivod  from  tho  god  6at>u>.  an  aboriginal  deity,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  »»  the  j^'od  invoked  by  the  I^atina 
in  the  us prettitioii  Mediut  Fidiu^.  {Ciamer't  Anc. 
Itiihj.  vol.  1,  p.  397. y— The  Romans,  obaervea  Nic- 
bahr,  havo  no  commoB  noUoiwl  nuM  Cor  tho  StbiiMe, 
tnd  the  tribee  wMeh  are  eappeaed  to  have  Itauod  ftofn 

ihfiii  :  the  lytler,  whether  Marsiai.-.  n  nl  Pelignian»,  or 
SajBDitca  and  Lucamana,  they  term  Sabeliiaoa.  That 
ihcM  tribes  caHad  thooweWoi  Sovhti  or  Sabioi  ia 
nearly  certain,  from  the  inscription  on  the  Samr.itr  tlr- 
nariuB  corned  in  the  8ocial  war  ;  al  least  a»  to  the 
Samniteft.  whose  name  is  in  every  form  manifestly,  and 
in  the  Cireek  lai-vtrat  directly,  derived  from  Savini : 
but  the  usage  of  a  people  whose  writings  have  perish- 
ed, like  everything  that  is  extinct  in  fact,  has  lost  its 
riffttta.   I  tfaiok  mjmU  at  bbev^  lo  envlpv  the  t«fm 
Sabeltiana  ibr  tho  wbblo  locc ;  lioM  tho  tnboo  itfakh 
were  »o  named  by  the  Romana  are  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Sabioes,  and  it  would  clearly  have  oflend- 
«tf  S  Lnio  oor  to  have  called  the  Samoitea  Sabinea. 
— When  Rome  crossed  liie  frontiera  of  Lj!ri]:n.  the 
SoboUiana  were  tiie  must  widely-extended  and  the 
gl— toot  ptople  in  Italy.    The  Etruscans  had  alrtady 
■onk.  as  thry  had  seen  the  nationa  of  earlier  groatneas 
stok,  ibe  Tyrrhenians,  Umbrians,  and  Aosoniana.  Aa 
Am  Dorana  were  great  in  ibeir  colonic!*,  the  mother- 
wuntty  fOfMiniog  little  i  oiid  aa  it  lived  in  peace, 
wliile  the  tribes  it  tent  forth  diffinod  thooteelvoe  widely 
b>  (  on  :  1-'^         '^etlUtueiils,  SO.  accordinij  to  Calo, 
area  it  with  the  old  Sabme  nation.    Their  original 
hooM  i»  pl*e«d  by  lun  •boot  Amitormnm  hi  tho 
•at  Apenninea  of  the  Abruxzo,  where,  on  Mount  Ma- 
ielia,  the  snow  is  said  never  wholly  to  disappear,  and 
where  the  mountain-paatotes  in  sumoner  receive  the 
Apulian  herds.    From  thiadiatnct  they  isaued  in  very 
ancient  timc5,  long  before  the  Trojan  war ;  and.  ex- 

GUtiig  in  one  tpiarter  tb'  A'  urit^ii  ,  s,  in  another  the  , 
^MioM,  took  poaaaaawp  of  the  tanitoiy  tvhiak  fitc  | 


three  thooatnd  yaara  haa  bom*  IhiitliUML  0«l  d 

thia  Iho  ovociowiiig  pofralattOQ  migntod  to  difleieot 
paito.  It  was  an  Italian  religioua  uaage,  in  tiiaea  of 
severe  pressure  from  war  or  pestilence,  to  vow  a  sa- 
cred apnng  (iwr  sacrum}  i  thai  ia,  all  the  craotorao 
boro  ia  the  apring :  at  tho  and  of  tvraotf  years  the  cat 

tie  were  ^acrlflced  or  redeemed,  the  yuulh  sent  OUC 
( L}v  ,  3.3.  44 — J't^ius,  s.  c.  Manuriiui — Ihon.  Hait 
1.  ir>  )  Such  a  vow  the  Romans  made  in  the  secoai 
year  of  the  xecond  Pumc  \\~.t  :  but  only  aa  lo  their 
Uock»  atid  htfda.  {Lm.,  '2'^,  'J.}  Such  vows, the  tra> 
dilion  runs,  occaaioncd  the  sending  out  of  the  Sabine 
eokrav :  tho  gods  to  wbooi  oach  waa  dedicated  cbargod 
aacfM  amaMa  to  guide  thorn  on  their  way.  One  col> 
ony  waa  led  by  a  woodpecker,  the  bird  of  Mamera, 
into  Pweoum,  then  peopled  by  Pelaagiaoa  or  LibafBi> 
ano;  another  nohitode  b^  on  os  into  tho  land  of  tho 
Opicans  ;  this  beramr  the  great  Samnite  people:  % 
wolf  guuied  tlie  llirpini.  That  colonies  issued  from 
Sainnium  is  known  historically.  The  Frentani  on  tho 
Adriatic  were  Samnites,  who  emigrated  in  tho  coarse 
of  the  second  Roman  war ;  Samnites  con<juered  Cam- 
pania and  the  country  aa  far  aa  the  Silarua ;  anolhar 
boat,  calliag  ihoflaoalvoa  iAcaaiana,  anbdoad  and  gaiw 
nanw  to  Cbeania-^Tba  Italian  national  migratums 
came  down  like  others  from  the  North  ;  anif  Caio*a 
opinion,  that  tho  origin  of  all  the  SabeUiaoa  waa  da- 
nved  from  tho  noiguMothood  of  Araitormm,  admtla 
of  no  other  rational  meaning  than  that  the  most  ancient 
iradiiiotis,  whether  they  may  have  been  Sabine  or  Urn- 
brian,  asaignod  that  district  as  the  habitaiion  of  the 
people  that  conquered  Roaie.  Dionyaius.  indeed, 
seems  to  have  understood  Calo  aa  having  derived  all 
the  Sabino,  and,  consequently,  liirough  ihem  their  col- 
onies, from  a  single  village,  Testriua,  near  Amitar> 
nam,  as  h  woro  fiOA  a  gormo ;  but  so  oxtravagant  an 
abufc  of  genealogy  ought  not  surely  to  he  impuied  to 
(Sato's  sound  unoeralanding.  He  must  have  known 
and  remombaiod  how  namoraas  the  nation  waa  at  tho 
time  of  ita  utmost  grealnesi*  whrn  n  counted  perhaps 
milliona  of  freemen.  At  KuaU,  m  Uie  Sabma.  lu  the 
country  of  the  Maraians,  they  found  and  sulKlued  ot 
expelled  the  AborigiiMa ;  about  Banavcntum.  Opieaaa, 
and  orobably,  diMWHO.  in  the  land  of  th«  Hirpioi  alas. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  they  d  .N>  li  ;ti  ihe  time  of 
the  Roman  kings,  low  down,  intetmingied  with  the  Im- 
ino,  ovoo  aoQth  of  tho  Anitt,  not  merMy  at  Cdlatia  and 
Rcgillum,  but  alao  on  two  of  the  R'mrm  hjWs.  Wets 
wilh  the  Sabinea  fonn  a  great  part  oi  liic  cuiiletils  to 
the  earUest  annabor  RMiOf  but  with  tho  year  90$ 
they  totally  cease,  which  evidently  coincidea  with 
their  ditTusion  m  the  south  of  Italy.  Towarda  thia 
quarter  the  tide  now  turned,  and  the  old  .Sabincs  on 
tM  Tiber  baeamo  ooile  iosigaificanU — Strictness  of 
■orals  and  cbaorfof  eootantodnaaa  wars  the  peeoliar 
glory  of  tt.i  Sabollian  mountaineers,  hut  CNpccially  of 
the  Sabuies  and  the  four  northern  caotona  :  thia  thOY 
preserved  long  after  the  ancient  virtue  hod  diaappoaiii 
at  Rome  from  the  hearts  and  tVr  meaoour  of  men. 
Moat  of  the  Sabellian  tribes,  and  the  Sabinea  ibcro- 
aelvea,  inhabited  open  hamleta ;  the  Samnitea  and  the 
members  of  the  northern  conliBdcra^  dwelt*  like  the 
Epirota,  around  the  fortified  summits  of  their  hiUa 
where  a  brave  people  could  defend  the  approache 
even  wittoot  walla;  not  that  ihey  had  no  forUfied 
towns,  but  the  mnber  wao  aouU.— Tho  SabeUioaa 
would  have  made  themaelvea  maatera  of  all  Italy,  had 
thev  formed  a  united  or  even  a  firmly-knit  federal  state, 
whwh  shooM  have  lastingly  appropriated  its  conquests, 
holding  ihem  mi  dppr  nH  urre.  sitd  .securing  them  by  col- 
onies. But,  uiiuke  liie  Roman*,  the  tiiioymcnt  of  the 
greatest  freedom  was  what  they  valued  the  highest ; 
more  than  graatneaa  and  power,  moco  than  the  penae 
ncnt  preaervation  of  the  etate.  Benee  thej  did  eel 
keep  their  transplanted  tribes  attached  to  the  mother- 
antnaj  :  they  became  forthwith  forai^  and  froqucntlj 
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bOBtn«  to  the  atAte  they  htd  iuucd  from :  whi}^  Rome, 
■codiog  out  coloQies  of  &mall  numbers,  was  sure  of 
tSUtt  MtUty ;  and  by  meaoa  of  theM,  and  by  imputiag 
dependant  civil  rights,  converted  a  far  gneater  number 
of  aubdutd  enemies  into  devoted  subjecta.  {Niebukr, 
0mlory  of  Ronu,  vol  1,  p.  71,  seq'f.,  Cambridge 
tnmtUtiam.y'la  fixing  lb*  lioaiu  of  tbe  Sabine  tern* 
UNy,  m  wiM  not  atteiid  mmk  to  thoae  remole 
titnea  when  they  reached  nearly  to  the  cat*'*  of  Rome, 
as  to  that  period  in  which  tbe  boumiaritss  of  the  differ- 
ent people  of  lulyweM  narked  out  with  greater  clear- 
neas  arid  precision,  namely,  the  reign  of  Auri^st'is 
We  akall  then  hod  liui^abin&a  M.'paraic!d  from  l^aiiurn 
bf  the  river  Anio  ;  from  Etruria  bf  th*  Tiber,  begin- 
ning from  the  point  where  it  receifea  tiie  former 
stream,  lo  within  a  short  distance  of  Otrie^U.  The 
Nar  will  form  their  boundary  on  the  side  of  Umhria, 
•nd  tlw  centml  ridge  of  the  Aiwaaioea  will  be  ibeix 
IndCwitbatof  Pieemm.  Toita  «nidiud  eoatlMMsi 
it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  thev  bordered  on  the 
JEaai  and  Vestmi.  From  the  'I'lber  to  Ute  frontiers 
«f  tM  liiler  people,  the  length  of  the  Sabine  country, 
which  waf  i"-^  :rTPatc«t  dimensions.  !iiii;ht  bo  estimated 
at  1000  stadia,  or  VZO  noilea,  its  breadm  b«iog  mucti 
less  considerable  {StnUo,  M.-^^T^MMT'*  AMtknt 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  800.) 

SaaiNUB,  Aulas,  a  Roman  poet,  the  fiiend  and  con- 
temporary of  Ovid,  and  lo  whom  the  last  six  of  the  he- 
roK  epiatles  of  that  bard  are  generally  ascribed  by 
connwntatera.  Thew  ara,  Phfu  to  Holen.  Heho  to 
Paris,  L<;uKler  to  Hero,  Hero  to  Leander,  .Acontiusto 
Cydippc,  :ind  ('\di['pe  to  Acontius.  He  was  the  au- 
thor, anso,  of  M-vrral  an!>wer8  to  the  epiatles  of  Ovid,  as 
lHvpses  to  l\r)clo|u-.  .lOneas  to  Dido,  Ac  ,  artd  like- 
wise of  a  work  vn  Duys,  which  bis  death  prevented 
Uni  from  completing.  This  last- mentioned  produc- 
tion is  thought  b]r  eooM  to  have  giveo  Ovid  the  idea 
of  his  Fojfi.  ( Bikr,  Getdk.  RSm.LU^  vol.  1 ,  p.  39 1 .) 

SAni8,  I  a  river  of  Gallia  Bt'lsfica.  riaing  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Nervii,  and  falling  into  the  Moaa  (Afoeae) 
•I  Nanraieom  (JVMMr),  in  the  tetritory  of  the  Aduat- 
iei.  It  is  now  the  Samhre.  {C<rx  ,  B  G  ,  2,  18,  18.) 
—11.  A  itver  of  Cariuania,  b€twft:D  liw  southern  prom- 
Mtory  of  Carmania  and  the  river  Andaois.  Man- 
oert  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  Anamis,  which 
runs  by  tho  city  of  Hormuza.  and  falls  into  the  Persian 
Golf  near  the  promontorv  of  .Arinozuin.  {Mela,  3,  8. 
— I^tn ,  6,  S3.)  It  ia  aiao  called  the  Sagaouo.— III. 
A  rhm  of  Oiaalpine  Oanl,  riaiof  m  Umhria,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  .\driatic  north  of  the  Rubicon.  It  is  now 
the  Stemo.  At  its  mouth  lay  the  towu  of  Savia,  now 
Tmrt  4d  8am». 

SahrIta.  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Svriica, 
west  of  CEa  and  east  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  formed, 
together  with  (Ea  and  Leptis  Majnia,  what  was  called 
Tripolis  Africana.  Juatiman  fortified  it,  and  it  is  now 
8«Aart  or  Tripoli  Veeehio.  (Wn.  Anion. — SoUn.,  c. 
17— /'/m.  6,  A— Prof  op  .  .K.i-/.,  6.  4  ) 

SaikIma,  tlao  eaUed  Sabnaoa,  now  the  Stvan  in 
Bwland.   {Ptd.^TK.,  Am.,  II.  SI.) 

Sac^,  n  n  iiiir  piven  bv  the  Persians  to  all  ibemore 
northern  nations  of  Asia,  but  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  designated  a  particular  people,  whoae  territory 
WBD  bounded  on  the  w<  st  by  Sogdsrn  Tiorih  and  east 
by  Seythia.  and  south  by  Baciriana  and  the  chain  of 
Imaos.  Their  country,  ihwfore.  corresponds  in  some 
degree  tn  Little  flMMrey  and  tlic  adjacent  diatricts. 
The  SsctB  were  a  wild,  tnicivilized  race,  of  nomadic 
habits,  witliout  cilirs,  and  dwellinti  in  woods  and  caves. 
(Hvod,  7.  9.— Mela,  a.  7. —Pirn  .  6.  \7.—Ammian. 
Mareell.,  t9,  6.)— As  regaids  the  origin  of  the  name 
8ac<K,  which  aome  etymo!  iL'l^ts  deduce  frcrri  the  Per- 
sian Stagk,  "a  dog,*^  and  which  they  suppose  to  have 
iMen  MM  aa  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  people  of  dif- 
Ibrent  race  and  nUgnn,  eailNll  WBUlll  wiw  the 
inicle  Seythia. 

lltO 


Sacra  Insola,  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  not  fartre« 
Its  mouth,  formed  by  the  separaiioQ  of  the  two  DraLt^ 
ea  of  that  rivec.  It  received  iu  name  from  the  eir- 
camstance  of  the  aoake's  having  darted  on  shore  here, 
which  the  Romana  had  broutght  from  Epidaortif,  $cp 
posing  It  to  be  .it]«.culapius.    {Procop  ,  B  G  ,  I.  26.1 

Sac>a  VtA,  a  celebrated  atreet  of  Kone,  where  a 
treaty  of  peaee  and  alliiince  wh  ikbled  to  ba'w  bees 
made  between  Romulua  aodTatius.  It  led  fr^mtbe 
Amf^itheatre  to  the  Capitol*  fay  the  temple  of  iheGod 
desa  of  Peace  and  the  temple  of  CaBear.  The  triuuk' 
phal  proccsaioDS  passed  throv::h  :t  to  Ii'  fij^itoL 
{HoTot.,  Od.,  4,2. — Sat.,  1,  H.—Lir.,  2,  lii  —  Cit., 
Plane,  7.—AU.,  Ep^  4»  $.) 

Sacboh,  I.  BxuLtrK,  a  name  given  to  the  war  cu 
ried  on  againat  the  Phociana,  for  their  aaeril^  id  it 
lation  to  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi.  (Vid.  Pbix^:*  j- 
U.  Promontorium,  a  fromooUuj  of  Sftain,  now  Ca^ 
St.  Ftncatf,  called  bf  Strabo  ttie  meat  westerly  pan 
of  the  earth.  It  was  called  Sacrum  because  tn^  ^u- 
cients  believed  this  lo  the  place  where  the  sun,  at 
his  setting,  plunged  his  chanot  into  tlm  eaa.  {MtU, 
2,  6  —  PiVn  ,  4,  22  )  —  III.  Another  promontory,  on 
the  coast  of  Lycis,  near  the  Chelidonian  Islands, 
now  Cape  Kcltdoma.  ThM  beadUod  obtained  great 
celebrity  from  ita  being  commonly  loolted  upon  aa  ifai 
commencement  of  the  great  chahi  of  Tanfos.  wfciel 
was  accounted  to  traverse,  under  variou.^  i.'.mk>,  '.ht 
whole  contioeat  of  Aaia.  {PUn.,  5,  27.)  But  Suv 
bo  obeenreo,  that  Tawoa  leally  began  in  Caria  (Sink, 
666) ;  and  other  geographers  even  supposed  it  :o  com 
mence  with  Mycale.  (Arrian,  Exp  Al ,  5,  a,  t  ) 
The  modern  name  of  the  Sacred  ProuHUiiory  eoBMB 
from  the  proi-p  of  the  Chelidonian  Islands,  ui  iU  im- 
mediate viciniiy,  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
(Cramtr's  Ana  Mtnor,  vol.  2,  p.  256.)— IV.  Aoothei 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Conica,  mar  Ca|w  C«w 
to.  (Ptol.) 

SaDVatks,  one  of  the  Mermnady,  who  reignc-d  ia 
Lydia  IS  years  after  hta  father  Gygea.  He  made  war 
againat  tba  Hmeaiana  for  aix  yean.   (ArwL,  I, 

S.^TlniB.  I.  a  river  of  Spain,  between  the  Ibem? 
and  the  Paliars  of  licrcuies.  Accurding  to  some,  & 
ia  now  the  Cenma  or  Senia  ;  Ukert,  however,  isakea 
it  the  same  with  the  Udubra  of  Pliny  and  the  Tors- 
hfl  of  Ptolemy.  {Mela,  2,  6.)— II.  A  city  of  Spain 
{Hispania  Tarraconejuin),  in  the  territory  of  the  Ooa- 
teataoi,  and  aitoate  on  a  height,  just  below  tbe  hw 
Socio  or  Xwur.  It  wae  a  municipiom,  and  had  » 
ceived  a  Roman  colony,  from  wliich  Iat:er  circum- 
stance it  took  the  name  of  Augusta.  Svubu  was 
famed  for  ite  linen  amvnfcetnre.  {Plin.,  19.  2  —Ce- 
tull ,  \2  —Id  ,  20,  14  — Si7.  Ftal,  .3,  373  )  Tht  .Ara- 
bians changed  the  name  to  Jiattva.  {Marca.  Uuf^ 
2,  pw  \iM.^lmherde,  Itm.,  voL  1,  p.  SS&}  Sioee 
the  commencement  of  the  preaent  century,  however, 
ita  more  uaual  appellation  is  S.  Phdifpe.  (Jfenaerl^ 
Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  \^.—Vkert,  Oitgr,,  ««i  S,  p-dflSw) 

Saioinii.    rtd.  Sai^aria. 

Saoba  or  SaenAB,  a  river  of  Magna  Grncia,  in  tbi 

territory  of  the  Bruttii,  falling  int(D  the  Sir.u*  Tarts- 
tinua,  a  short  distance  above  the  Zephyrian  promooio- 
ry.  It  waa  on  the  baoka  of  the  Sagraa  that  the  mem- 
orable overthrow  of  the  Crotoniaf.T*  took  plarc,  whea 
they  were  defeated  by  a  force  of  10,000  Locru&k. 
a  small  body  of  Rhe^iane.  So  extraordinary  a  resnk 
did  this  sppear,  that  it  gave  nae  to  the  proverbiai  ez- 
prcasion,  ^hfiiareoa  tuv  M  Sdypft.  Among  other 
marvellous  circumstances  connected  with  t;i:i  event, 
it  was  reported  that  th*  mm  of  the  battle  watkiMmn 
at  Olvmpia  tbe  very  day  en  nrbicb  it  was  fiw^ 
{Strab  ,  261  -  r,  ,  r  ,V  />..  «,  2  — Juahf,  10, 
2.)  Geographers  ditfer  much  as  to  t>ie  modem  nva 
which  eorr^ponda  with  this  celebrated  atream;  bat, 

'f  Romnnelli  is  correct  in  affirming  that  the  mci-'iT. 

from  which  the  .difero  takea  lU  aource  is  siul  caued 
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Stfro,  we  can  bftve  ao  difficuUj  in  rMogniiing  that 
m«r  M  Um  MMWiit  SagiM ;  note  etpec  tally  as  iu 
Mtmtion  •eeorit  perfeetl^  wHh  tlwtopugrapby  of  Stn- 

bo.    {Cramc's  Anc  7.';j/v,  >'L  2,  p.  402.) 

Saoontoii  ot  Saountu*,  a  city  of  Uiapftoia  Tar- 
VMoncnaia,  neilh  of  Valenti*,  and  wnne  maiaiMM  ti«- 

}ow  the  nioulh  of  the  Tbcnis.  It  was  situate  on  a 
nsiog  ground,  about  1000  paces  from  the  j^hore;  To- 
Jjfbios  (3,  17)  aajs  wven  Riadia,  Pliny  (3,  4)  three 
ffstlM.  This  place  w»s  said  to  have  been  fuunded  by 
a  colony  from  Zacynlhua  {XdKVvtio(,  ^uyovvro^,  Sa- 
ptntu$),  intermingled  with  Rutulians  from  Ardea. 
{Ltw.,  SI,  7,  14.— iSt^.  Hal.,  1,  Sftl,  «tc.)  It  became 
•t  tm  early  period  tb*  altyof  the  Romam  {Polyb.,  3, 
30).  and  was  besieged  und  taken  by  Huntiitiai  f<reviou8 
to  his  march  upon  Itak.  lite  siege  lasted  eight 
nontbs.  Mid.  bring  an  mlnelion  of  ihe  tnatf  with  the 
Romans,  led  at  once  to  the  Rccond  Punic  war.  Han- 
oibal's  object  was  to  prevent  the  Hotnans  reiaining  so 
tmpoiunt  a  ptaee  of  arms,  and  so  powerful  an  ally  m 
a  countrr  from  which  he  was  about  to  depart.  The 
desperate  valour  of  the  citizens,  wito  chose  to  perish 
with  all  their  effects  rather  than  fall  into  the  enemy's 
bands,  deprived  the  conqueror  of  a  greet  part  of  bts 
anlieipated  spoils  ;  the  booty,  however,  which  be  saved 
from  thi!^  wreck,  enabled  him,  hy  hberalitics,  to 
gam  the  affection  of  his  army,  and  to  provide  for  the 
execution  of  his  design  against  Italy    (Lh.t  31, 8-— 

**la,  2,e~Diod  -S.f  .  Erlo^'.,  25.  fi  ~S,t.  Ital ,  13, 
073.)  Eight  years  after  it  was  restored  by  the  liu- 
uana.  (Lit.,  S4|4S,»Pjm.,  8,  6.) — Sagmuum  was 
famous  for  the  cups  manufactured  there.  (Plin.,  35, 
H. — Martial,  4,  46,  Ac.)  Thu  modern  Murviedro 
(s  corruption  of  Jfurt  veteres)  marks  tho  ancient  city. 
[Miuuurt,  Oeogr.%  vol.  1,  p.  4S8. —  Vhtrtt  OmjiTm 
vol.  9,  p.  415.) 

SaIS,  a  city  of  Egypt,  silualc  in  the  Dclts,  between 
bs  Sebennytie  end  Uanopic  arms  of  the  Nile,  and 
••arly  due  weat  from  lha  eitf  of  Sebeni^las.   h  waa 
not,  indeed,  the  largest,  but  certainly  the  mo?t  famous 
and  important  city  in  its  day  of  all  those  in  the  Delta 
of  Egypt.    This  pre-eminence  it  owed,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  yearly  festival  celebrated  here  in  honour 
of  Neith.  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  to  which  a  large  con- 
couruL-  of  spectators  was  acciislotned  to  llock  {Herod  , 
%,  59) ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
banglho  oativocitf,  tbe  capital,  end  tba  burying-place 
of  the  last  dynasty  of  tl.i  I'haraohs.   (Herod  ,9, 169  ) 
For  the  purpose  of  embelliybing  it,  King  Amaaia  butli 
« i^ondtd  peittco  to  the  temple  of  Neith  in  thia  city, 
ht  surpassing  all  others,  according  to  Herodotus,  in 
eirctimicrcnce  and  elevation,  aa  well  as  in  the  dimen- 
dons  and  quality  of  the  atones :  he  also  adonwd  tbo 
building  with  colossal  statties,  and  tbe  immanse  figtires 
ftf  .\ndro8phinx.    Herodotun  likewise  infonns  us,  that 
a  la.Tge  block  of  stone,  intended  for  a  nhrme,  was 
brought  httber  from  Elephantis.    Two  ibouaand  men 
sveta  employed  tbiaa  wnolo  jeara  in  ita  transpottation. 
The  exterior  length  of  the  atono  wa«  twenty-one  cu- 
bits, ii»  breadth  fourteen,  and  its  height  eight.  The 
inside  was  eighteen  cubits  and  twenty-eight  digits  in 
Icnsjlh,  twelve  cubits  in  breadth,  ana  five  in  ^--ricr^^t 
This  remarkable  edifice  was  i)laciHi  by  the  entrance  of 
th';  temple,  it  beine  found  unposMiile,  it  would  seem, 
lo  drag  It  within,  altboogh  Herodotus  asstsna  a  differ- 
Mit  teason  (2,  175).— Wnen  Egypt  had  fallen  under 
the  Per^'^ln  power,  Memphi-*  bccanip  Ihe  new  capital, 
and  Sais  was  neglected.    It  did  not,  however,  fall  as 
low  as  tbe  otber  eittoa  of  Iba  Delia.   Slrabo,  even  In 
his  days,  acknowledges  it  to  hare  been  the  chief  city 
of  Ixiwer  Egypt ;  he  speaks  also  of  a  temple  of  Neith, 
md  of  tba  lomb  of  Psammitichus.    In  another  pas- 
nge,  he  remarks,  that  somewhat  to  the  south  of  this 
city  waa  a  very  sacred  temple  of  Osiris,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  that  aeity  was  buried  (Strab., 
fWt.)  Sais  waa  also  faoioat  k*  Ha  faatival  of  bn^ 


The  modern  So,  with  its  ruins,  marks  iha  site  oi  tkt 
aneiant  Saia.— Una  aity  miist  nat  bo  confoandcd  witb 
anotbor  moro  eaatarfjr,  Sala,  coKwonly  called  Tama. 

'  (IHanhf^F,  Ceogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  661,  teqq.) 

Salamis,  I.  a  daughter  of  tba  n?er  Asopus  b«  Ala- 
ttMMo.   Naptono  benme  enamewad  of  bar,  ana  oaiw 

ried  her  to  an  island  of  the  .f^gcan,  which  afterward 
bore  her  name,  and  where  »nc  g^ve  birth  to  a  son  call* 
ed  Cenchreus.  (Diod.  Sie.^  4,  72. — Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Siebelts,  ad  Pautan.,  1,  2  ) — 11.  Ati  is!- 
land  in  the  Sinus  baromcus,  ouposile  Kleusis  and  ine 
coast  of  Attica,  and  aaid  to  nave  derived  its  name 
from  Saiamia,  ntantiooad  in  the  paacading  article.  It 
was  alae  anciently  eallad  Scyiaa  and  (5fefarea,  from 
the  heroes  Scyrus  and  Cychreus,  and  Pityussa  from 
iu  abounding  in  firs.  (iSfro^.,^^.)  It  had  bean  al- 
ready edabniad  in  dm  eartiaat  period  of  Gioeian  bi»> 
tory  from  the  colony  of  the  iEacidai,  who  settled  thrr? 
before  the  aiege  of  Troy.  (£/rai>.,  I.  c.)  1'be  pos- 
session of  Salamis,  as  wo  learn  from  .Strabo,  waa  onen 
obstinately  contested  by  the  Athenians  and  Megareans; 
and  he  affirms  that  both  parties  interpolstcd  Homer,  in 
order  to  prove  from  his  poems  that  it  had  belonged  to 
them.  Having  been  occupied  by  Athens,  it  revolted 
to  Megara,  hut  was  again  conquered  by  Solon,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  risistratus.  (Plutarch.  Vit.  So- 
lon.) From  this  penod  it  sppaars  lo  have  lieen  al- 
ways subject  to  the  Atheniana.  On  tbe  invaaion  of 
Xerxes,  thev  were  induced  to  remove  thither  wtth 
their  families  ;  iii  consequence  of  a  prediction  of  the 
oracle,  which  pointed  out  this  island  as  the  ncene  of 
the  defeat  of  their  enemies  (Herodotus,  8,  56) ;  and, 
soon  after,  by  the  advice  of  Themistoclcs,  the  wholt 
of  the  naval  force  of  Greece  was  asjicmbltd  in  the  Day 
of  Salamis.  Meanwhile,  tba  Persian  fleet  sution- 
od  at  Pbalerom  beM  a  eooneil,  in  wlueb  it  was  dataiw 
mined  to  attack  the  Greeks,  who  were  said  to  bo  plaiv 
ning  their  flight  to  the  Isthmus.  The  Persian  fleet  ac 
cordingly  were  ordered  to  sonoond  the  island  dorinf 
the  night,  with  a  view  of  preventing  their  e^^rnpe  Fn 
the  morniiig,  the  Grecian  galleys  movtd  on  to  the  at- 
tack, the  iEginetans  lading  the  van,  seconded  by  Ibo 
Athenians,  who  were  opposed  to  tba  Phaeoician  shipa, 
while  the  Pcloponnesian  squadron  waa  engaged  vinth 
the  lonians  The  Persians  were  completely  defeated, 
and  retired  in  the  neatest  disorder  to  Phalerum ;  not- 
wilbstanduif  wbicb,  Xeixoa  la  aaid  lo  fcava  mado  denH 
onstrations  of  an  intention  to  renew  the  action,  and 
with  that  intent  to  have  given  orders  for  joining  the 
island  of  Salamis  lo  Iba  continent  by  a  mole.  Tbo 
following  ni^ht,  however,  the  whole  of  his  fleet  aban- 
doned the  coafi  of  Attica,  and  withdrew  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. (Herod.,  8,  88.)  A  trophy  was  erected  to 
commemorate  tbia  splendid  victory  on  the  iaie  of  Sala> 
mis,  near  the  temple  of  Btana,  and  opposite  to  Cyno- 
sura,  where  the  strait  is  narrowr>t  Here  it  was  seen 
bv  Pausanias  (I,  30),  and  some  of  its  vestiges  were 
obaarved  by  Sir  W.  Goll,  wbo  reports  that  it  oooaialed 
of  a  column  on  a  circular  base.  {Tim  ,  p  303  )  Stra- 
bo  informs  us  that  the  island  contained  two  cities ; 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  which  was  situated  on 
tho  southern  sidi  .  and  opposite  to.Kgina,  was  deserted 
in  his  lime.  The  other  stood  in  a  bay.  formed  by  a 
neck  of  land  which  advanced  towards  Attica.  (Sirm- 
bo,  893.)  Both  were  called  by  tbe  same  name  wilb 
the  isTand  I^usaniaa  ramsrks,  tint  tba  city  oTSaW- 
mis  was  destroyed  by  the  Athttiinns,  in  ronr<ei)urnre 
of  its  having  surrendered  to  tho  Macedonians  when 
tba  former  people  were  at  war  witb  Oaaaandart  thorn 
still  remained,  however,  some  ruins  of  the  hgora.  and 
a  temple  dedicated  to  .\jax.  <  handler  tiUtes  that  the 
walls  may  still  be  traced,  and  aj^pcar  to  have  bees 
about  four  miles  in  circumference  (vol.  2,  ch.  46  — 
Compare  Gell,  Itin  ,  p.  30'.1). — Salamis,  according  to 
tho  Greek  geographers,  measured  seventy  or  eighty 
atadia  in  loaitb,  or  batwoan  nine  and  Ian  niilaa.  m 
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pr«s«nt  aailM  is  Colouri,  which  is  that  also  of  the  prin- 
cip<tl  town.  (,Cramer'*  Anc.  Grtcce,  vol.  2,  p,  364, 
»*^q.) — III.  A  city  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  aituate 
about  tb«  middk  of  the  eBMera  aide.  It  rat  founded 
by  Teucer,  aon  of  Tehmon,  end  ntkNl  by  him  after 
SaUmix,  his  native  place,  from  which  be  bad  be«>n  ban- 
iebed  by  bis  father.  (Horat.^  1,  7,  21.)  ThM  city 
wte  the  lerfsat,  ■tfongwt,  end  ommi  impwlant  om  iti 
the  Inland.  {Dwd  Sic,  14.  98 —W  ,  16,42  )  Its 
hartiour  waa  secure,  attii  protected  against  every  wind, 
•ad  MlReiMtly  large  to  conuin  an  «nlil»  fleet.  (Scy- 
lax,  p  4\.  —  lhod  ,  20.  21  )  The  monarchs  of  Sala- 
mi* exercised  a  leading  mllucDcc  in  the  atfairs  of  the 
island,  and  the  conquest  of  this  place  involvcnj  ihc 
bu  of  Cypra*  t  luge.  {Died.,  L  c—hLn  13,  3.) 
tTitdef  ttM  tUMdM  dombioti  cIm  MtiM  «MtCfn  patt  of 
thi  I  1>  .1  was  attached  to  the  jurisdictioD  of  Salamis. 
Tbe  laMirrectioD  of  the  Jews  in  Trajfto'e  reign  brougbt 
wftk  it  (lie  rwB  of  •  gmti  pottioa  of  iho  dty  (Em«A., 

Chron  ,  ann.  19,  Traj.  —  Orot.,  7,  12)  .  it  did  not, 
however,  cause  tbo  tiiilira  dowufall  of  b^Lunis,  as  it  is 
•till  nentioned  after  this  period  by  Ptolemy  and  in  tbe 
PenHn^er  Table  In  ihc  reijrn  of  Con&laiilinc,  how- 
ever, an  tarth<^uakc  and  iniiudation  of  the  sea  com- 
pleted the  downfall  of  tbe  place,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  lobabiiMt*  wen  bori«d  beneath  its  ruins.  (Ce- 
99,  Cmutenf.  Mag. — MaUloy  Chron., 
I.  Ill  ,  Sii',  Cii'iftiintio  Chlorii.)  Constantius  restored 
It,  made  it  the  capiul  of  tbe  whole  iaUiHl,  and  called 
it«  from  hta  own  nine,  CoMlentk.  (liiciwclM,  p. 
706  }  A  '^-'•v  rerniini  of  this  city  still  exist.  {Po- 
eockc,  p  3ia. — Manntrt,  GtogT.,  ?ol.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 
572,  teqq  ) 

SalapU,  ft  city  of  ApoUa,  Mtr  the  coast,  above  the 
river  Aufiditis,  and  between  th«t  river  and  the  Salapi- 
M  Palus.  According  to  -Strabo,  it  was  tbe  emporium 
•f  Arpt :  without  toco  authority,  however,  we  should 
hftv*  ixed  QpOD  Sipontttm  u  answering  that  purpose 
better,  from  its  greater  |iroxiniity.  {Slrnh.,'2S'2  )  This 
town  laid  claim  to  a  Grecian  origin.  Tbe  Rhwitans, 
who  Mriy  diatiogniahed  tlwiiiMlTW  hf  «  ^irit  of  en- 
terprise in  navigation,  aii^encd,  that,  among  other  dis- 
tant colonies,  they  had  founded,  in  conjunction  with 
somo  Coans,  a  city  named  Salpia,  on  th«  OttlDian 
coMt.  Thia  account  of  Stiabo'a  (A64)  aoaoia  con- 
finned  by  VHnnriaa,  who  ■ttribotaa  tbe  foortdation 
of  this  settlement  to  a  Khodian  chief  named  El[Mas 
(1, 4. — Compare  Mtmrt.  m  Hkoi.^  1, 18).  It  is  prob- 
ablo,  bowefw,  that  Salapia  waa  at  fiiBt  dependant 
upon  the  more  powerful  city  of  Arpi,  and,  like  that 
city,  It  subsequently  lost  much  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
lar  wllidi  belonged  to  the  Greek  colonies  from  its  in- 
tercour»>e  with  toe  natives.  We  do  not  besr  of  Sala- 
pia m  lloman  history  till  the  second  Punic  war,  when 
It  is  represented  as  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
Ihaginiana.  after  the  batila  of  Caoaa  (Lie.,  34,  SO); 
bat,  not  Ion;  after,  it  was  delifored  up  to  Marcellus 
by  the  parly  which  favoared  the  Roman  intirtst,  to- 
gether with  tbe  garrison  which  Hannibal  bad  placed 
than.  (Umft  M,  S8.)  The  Carthaginian  general 
seems  to  have  felt  the  la*«i  of  this  town  severely  ;  and 
it  was  probably  the  desire  of  revenge  which  prompted 
kim,  after  tbe  death  and  defeat  of  Marcellus,  to  adopt 
the  stratagem  of  sending  loiters,  sealed  with  that  com- 
oiander's  ring,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  in  order 
to  obtain  admission  with  his  troops.  The  Salapitani, 
however,  beii^  warned  of  his  design,  the  attempt 
uo«ed  abortive.  (Lie.,  S7,  88.  —  App.,  Han.,  61.) 
The  proximity  of  Sa!a['i.i  to  the  lake  or  marsh  already  i 
mentioued,  is  said  to  have  proved  so  injurious  to  the  i 
health  of  ibo  iohahitania,  that  aoaM  yean  aAer  thoae 
evf-nts  thfv  removrd  nearer  the  roast,  where  they  ' 
budt  a  n«vv  town,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Hosiiiius, 
a  Roman  prstor,  who  caused  a  communication  to  be 
opened  between  tbe  lake  and  the  sea.  Considerable 
I  of  both  towns  are  atUI  standing,  at  some  dis- 


tance  from  etch  other,  under  tKe  rarre  of  Salpi,  which 
confirms  this  account  of  Vurunus  (i,  4. — Coak|itf« 
Cicero,  ie  Leg..  Agr ,  t.—Ftim^  % 
Anc.  Italy,  vol  2,  p.  884). 

Salassi,  a  people  of  Gallia  CtsalfHna,  in  the  noitfe- 
weslem  angle  of  that  country,  and  at  the  foot  of  liit 
Alpa.  The  main  part  of  their  tcnxioty  lay  chiedy, 
howerer,  in  a  Idng  valley,  whieh  reached  lo  the  sBm- 
miis  of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  the  Li?*V  tiA 
irreai  St.  Bernard.  Thk  passages  ever  these  n.uum- 
ains  into  Geni  wom  loo  impoitanit  mm  oligect  tor  tt» 
Romans  not  to  make  them  antiot^s  to  secure  ih«n  tij 
tiiij  conquest  of  the  Salassi.  But  ihesf  hardy  wouijl- 
aineers,  though  attacked  as  early  as  609  U.C.,  hrld 
out  for  a  long  lime,  and  were  not  finaUv  enhdeed  til 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Such  was  the  atAenJt  naian 
of  their  country,  that  they  could  easily  intercept  all 
commuoicatton  (hrotigh  the  valleya  by  occupyug  ik 
heighu.  Strabo  rapmente  them  ne  eerryiBf  an  a 
-itrt  i  f  prcdalorv  warfare,  diirm;^  vihich  they  Mitd 
and  ran&omed  some  dislK^uisbed  Rotnans,  ami  evn 
ventured  to  plooder  the  ba^*ge  and  miliury  chest  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Augustus  caused  their  country  st  las: 
to  be  occupied  permaneiiiiy  by  a  large  force  under 
Terentius  Varro.  A  large  number  of  tbe  Salassi  per- 
ished in  thia  last  war,  awl  the  raet,  to  the  number  of 
36,000,  were  eeld  and  rednced  to  sbvery.  (Strtio, 

205  — Cass  ,  I,  53  —  Oro*  ,  o,  4  —  Lir  .  Kp^.i 

53.)  A  city  was  built  on  the  ground  occupied  irr 
Varro'e  eanp,  and  Aogoetas  hoooored  tbe  rmog  eoi> 

ony  by  giving  it  the  name  of  .Augusta  Pntcr  j,  now 
AostA.    (Cramer*M  Ane.  iuUu,  vol.  1,  p  49,  sfp/} 

Salkntini,  a  people  of  ualy.  in  the  tcmioiy  ef 
Mesfapia.  Tlicy  cannot  be  disiingnished  with  acco- 
racy  from  the  Calabn,  as  wo  tind  Uie  former  appella- 
tion used  by  several  writers  in  a  very  exletiMve  sense, 
and  applied,  not  only  to  the  grenter  pact  of  Messapia 
or  lapygia,  bet  even  to  dtatnete  entiiwy  lenevcd  fraaa 
It.  Strabo  himsielf  confesses  the  difficul'v  of  !i*«.igri- 
tag  aov  exact  limita  to  these  two  people ;  and  be  coo- 
tente  hinMlf  with  otwervinr,  that  the  coontry  ef  iha 
Salcntini  lay  properly  around  the  lapygian  promoTitor.- 
{Sirab.,  277,  2til.)  It  was  as^tried  Ibsl  ihey  w<m«  a 
colony  of  Cretans,  who.  under  tlic  conduct  of  Idama 
neus  their  king,  bad  arrived  thither  in  their  wandenngs 
after  the  capture  of  Troy.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  S,  400) 
The  Romana,  under  pretence  of  their  having  ^s-i-  t-c 
Pyrrhos  in  his  expedition  into  Italy,  soon  after  mvadcd 
tM  territory  of  taia  insignificant  people,  and  had  ne 
difTiciilty  in  taking  the  few  towns  which  they  possess- 
ed. {Flonut  1,  20.— Lie.,  Epit  ,  15.)  The  Saleo- 
tini  snbseqaently  revolted,  during  tbe  second  Punic 
war,  but  thev  were  afraiti  reduced  oy  the  cui  5l1  Clau- 
dius Nero.  (Lib  ,  27.  36.) — It  is  probible  tiui  they 
derived  their  name  from  a  town  called  Salestu,  the 
existence  of  which  is,  however,  only  attested  b^  Ste> 
phanus  Byzantinus,  who  calls  it  a  Messapisn  city  (a. 
V.  itiXevTia). — The  Salentu.ian  promontory  ;s  the 
same  with  the  lanrgian.  {Crtsner't  Anctent  Iialj, 
vol.  S,  p.  813  ) 

SaLSRNDM.  a  city  of  Campania,  r-outheist  ofNeap- 
olis,  and  near  the  »hore  of  the  Smus  Pa>»t<u>tis.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  built  bj  the  Romans  as  a  rheci 
upon  the  Picentini.  It  was  not,  therefore,  like  the 
modorn  town  of  Salerno,  close  to  the  sea,  but  on  ihe 
height  above  v  :  i  r considerable  remains  have  been 
observed.  (Ciur  ,  l'<i!  Antiq.,  vol.  2,  p.  1189.— iio- 
maneUi,  vol.  3,  p  «>!2  )  According  to  Livy.  Stkfk 
nutii  became  a  Roman  colony  seven  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  aMond  Punic  war  (34,  44  — V'sU. 
Patere.t  1.  l4).->Honee  telle  os,  that  the  eir  ef  Sa 
Icrnum  was  recommended  to  him  by  his  physicssn  (<yi 
a  complaint  in  his  eyes.  (Crai^r'«  Anc.  iWy.  '^^l  'l> 
p.  214,  teM.) 

SalIi,  I.  a  college  of  priests  at  Rome,  ioatitoted  m 
honour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by  Noma  t«  take  caie 
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of  Um  aacmi  shield*  called  AinHa,  B  C.  709.  ( Vid. 
Ancile.)  They  were  twelve  in  number.  Tbeir  chief 
%vaa  call«d  frtuid,  who  Meme  to  hft?e  gOM  liMtBBOet 
in  the  procesaion  ;  their  phncipel  mueician,  m/m  ,-  and 
be  who  admitted  new  inemberB,  vMgiMter.  Their 
numlKT  waa  afterward  doubled  by  TuUua  Hoetiliat, 
after  be  bad  obutaMl  a  victory  vm  th«  FideeatM,  in 
CMMqikme*  of  a  ytm  whfelt  ho  had  taade  to  Man. 
The  Salii  were  a'!  nf  [  atr  t  lan  families,  and  the  office 
waa  very  hooourabie.  'i'he  lit  of  March  was  the  day 
wliieh  tho  Salii  obawvad  their  faatival  in  bonwir  of 
Mar«.  They  were  generally  dreeaed  in  a  short  srarlf  t 
tUQic,  of  which  only  the  edges  were  seen  ;  ihry  wore 
a  larre  purple-coloured  belt  above  tho  waist,  which 
«ma  Mataoed  with  brass  buckles.  They  bad  on  their 
iMatfa  round  bonneta  with  two  comers  standing  op, 
ID  their  right  hand  they  carried  a  small  rod,  and  in 
Ibeir  left  a  small  buckler,  ona  of  tho  aoeiha,  or  ahioUa 
of  Man.  Lncan  says  that  it  bttof  fioai  the  melt.  In 
the  observation  of  iheir  solemnity,  they  fu-t  offered 
aacrifices,  and  afterward  went  through  the  alrccu  dan- 
dOf  in  measured  notions,  sometimea  all  together,  or 
at  other  times  separately,  while  musical  instrument* 
were  pUyitig  before  them.  Hence  their  name  of  Salii, 
from  their  moving  along  in  solemn  dance  (SaMa  ao/t- 
mdo).  Tliey  plMed  their  body  in  different  attitudes, 
and  alTodi  with  their  rods  the  nhmlds  which  they  held 
in  their  hands  They  also  kk  ,:  lamns  in  iionour  of 
the  gods,  particularly  of  Mars,  Juno,  Yenua,  and  Mi- 
Mm,  and  they  «mo  aecompaaiad  in  tba  cbnras  by  a 
certain  number  of  virgins,  habited  hke  lhem»clvc!<,  ond 
nllad  &yttf.  We  have  la  V'arro  a  few  fragments  of 
ifco  SaliM  byiins,  which,  even  in  the  time  of  that  wh- 
Vm,  wan  aeaicdy  intelligible.   Thus,  for  example, 

**  Dkum  extu  eanle,  Divum  Deo  auppliu  canie,^ 

i  «^  Dtontm  €tu  cMWa,  IkariM  Dto  (Jimi  mf- 
fHiktr  tmum  t  and  alao  tho  foUowim  t 

'*oiimM 

dapaiilia  comisst  jani  cutiotua 
duonus  ceruses  divius  jamisijuc  rfnit*' 

1  Omnia  dapalta  eonuduse  Jam  Cur  tone*.  Bo- 
M»  ert^tar  Diwnu  Jmmtfue  ventt.—Thmt  iMcta  and 

entrrtninments  were  wncommonlv  sumptuooK,  whence 
itipcs  gahtircn  is  proverbially  applied  to  such  repasts 
aa  are  most  splenaid  and  costiv  {Lir  ,  1,  20. —  Var- 
n,  L  L.t  4, 16.— Ovtd,  Fa«l.,  3, 367.)— 11.  A  Gar. 
van  tribo  OT  FVankisb  origin,  wboao  original  e«at  ia 
not  clearly  ascertained.  Wiarda  makf«  it  '  ii  M  f  n 
tba  Sihra  Carbonaria  (part  of  the  foreat  of  Ardennea) 
maA  ibo  River  Lif;erta  (Ly«,  in  AnlaMf) ;  Werw^, 
hfrweTPT,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sal*  or  Snalc  They 
first  made  iheir  appearance  on  tho  Insula  Oatavorum, 
wbeio  they  were  conquered  by  Julian  ;  afterwnrti  in 
the  territory  of  the  Chamavi,  by  the  Mof>a  or  Mcuse. 
Mannert  seeks  to  identify  them  with  the  Cheru^iri. 
(ilntet.  Mttreeli,  17,  8,  aeqq.—'Aoaim.,  3,  6.) 

SabLoarlva,  Caiaroa,  a  colebratad  Latin  biatorian, 
bora  at  Anitemnm,  in  the  territory  of  tba  Sabbietr,  in 
the  year  of  Uonie  fiG^  He  received  his  education  m 
the  Htter  city,  and  in  his  early  youth  appears  to  have 
boon  deaifooa  lo  davete  hinwelf  to  literary  portuiu. 
But  i^  yv-nn  not  eisy  for  one  re.'idinfj  in  the  cspital  to 
•»cap«  (tie  contagious  desire  of  uiiiitary  or  (julitical 
distinction.  Ha  obtained  the  situation  of  questor, 
which  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  senate,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-acven :  tod  about  six  years  afterward  he 
was  elected  tribune  of  the  commons.  While  in  this 
O0CO  be  attached  himself  to  tba  fortanaa  of  Csaar, 
and,  along  with  one  of  his  colleagoes,  coodoetod  the' 
prosociition  atrainit  Milo  f  ir  the  murder  of  (^lodius. 
In  the  year  of  the  city  701.  he  was  excluded  from  tlw 
oonato  on  the  pretaxt  of  fanmoral  conduct,  baft  note 
pro^ably  from  tho  violence  of  thr  patrician  party,  to 
wbicb  ha  was  opposed.    Aulas  UelUaa,  m  tba  aa» 


ihoritv  of  Varro's  trcatidc,  Pius  aut  de  Pace,  informs 
us  that  he  incurred  thi9  di.5grace  in  consequence  of  an 
intrigue  with  ^osta,  the  wife  of  Milo,  who  eaused 
him  to  be  wconrged  by  his  slaves  TV  .4.,  17,  18.) 
It  has  been  doubted,  however,  by  modern  critics, 
whether  it  waa  the  hi.^torian  SAlluat  who  was  thus  pun- 
iabedf  or  liia  naphaw  Cfiapna  Salluattita,  to  wiioai  Uor> 
ace  hae  addwaaad  tho  aaeond  ode  of  the  aeeend  book. 
It  seems,  indeed,  unlikely  thai,  in  fo  corrupt  an  age, 
i  an  amoor  wiib  a  woman  of  Fausta^s  abandoned  chax- 
I  aeter  ahoaM  have  boon  the  rnal  caoao  of  hia  expotaion 
from  the  senate.  After  undergoing  this  ignominy, 
which,  for  the  present,  baffled  ail  his  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment, be  quitted  Rome,  and  jomrd  his  patron,  Ovsar, 
in  Ganl.  He  continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that 
commander,  and.  in  particular,  bore  a  share  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Africa,  where  the  scattered  remains  of 
Fompay'a  party  bad  oaited.  That  ngion  betiig  finally 
anbdoed,  Salloat  waa  left  by  Csaar  aa  mater  of  Nn- 
mi  liii  ;  and  about  the  same  lime  married  Tercntia,  the 
divorced  wife  of  Cicero.  He  remsined  only  a  year  in 
his  governmant,  bat  daring  that  period  enriched  hin- 
self  despoiling  the  province  On  his  return  to 
I  iiome  he  was  accused  by  the  Numidiaus,  whom  he 
'  had  plondered,  bat  escaped  with  impunity  by  meana 
of  the  protection  of  Cssar,  and  waa  quietly  permitted 
to  betake  himself  to  a  luiurious  retirement  with  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth  He  cho»i>  for  his  fflvouriie  retreats  a 
villa  at  Tibur,  wbifib  bad  baJoo^  to  CsMar,  and  n 
magnificent  pateee,  whieh  ha  both  in  the  aaborba  of 
Rome,  enrroiindcd  by  delif^tful  ;<lea.«ure  ground.*,  af- 
terward weli  known  and  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the 
Gardens  of  Salluet.  In  these  gsrdana,  or  bis  villa  at 
Tibur,  SalUi't  passed  tiie  concludmg  year^  of  his  life, 
dividing  his  time  between  literary  avocations  and  the 
society  of  his  friends ;  among  whom  he  numbered  Lll> 
cnUaa,  Meaaala,  and  Comeboa  Nepos. — Such  being 
hia  friends  and  attidies,  it  aeems  highly  improbable 
that  he  indulged  in  that  c^ce^^ivf■  tiln  rtii.:-in  'Ali'tti 
has  been  attributed  to  bim,  on  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tion that  be  wae  the  Sallnat  nentionad  by  Hoiaco  fn 
the  first  hook  of  his  Satires.  The  subject  of  Sallnst's 
character  ts  one  which  has  excited  some  investigstiOD 
and  interest,  and  on  wiuebTeiy  different  opiaiona  have 
been  formed  That  he  waa  a  man  of  loose  morals  is 
evident ;  and  it  csnnot  be  denied  that  he  rapaciously 
plundered  his  province,  like  most  Roman  governors  ol 
tba  dev.  But  it  aeoma  doubtful  if  be  was  that  moo- 
ater  o^  iniquity  he  baa  been  aometimea  lafiieaairtad. 
He  was  extremely  nnfortimate  in  i!m  fr-r  permanent 
notice  taken  of  his  charactor  by  bis  coiiiemporariea. 
Tke  deeided  enemy  of  Pompey  and  hia  faction,  he  bad 
said  of  thnt  celebrated  chief,  in  his  general  history, 
that  he  was  a  man  •*  oru  prohi,  antmo  tntcrecundo." 
Lenxoa,  the  freedman  of  Pompev,  avenged  his  master» 
by  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  his  enemy  iSuUtmnUf 
de  lUuatr.  Oramm.,  15),  in  a  work  whten  aboukl  ralb- 
er  be  regarded  as  a  frantic  satire  than  an  his-'  iru  :il 
doenmeoL  Of  the  injuatica  wbicb  he  has  done  to  the 
life  of  tba  hiatoiian,  wo  may,  in  aeme  degree,  judge 
from  what  he  says  of  him  as  an  author.  He  calls  him, 
as  we  fonbcr  learn  from  Suetonius,  "Nthulmem  vitt 
aenptiaqutmamttfMtmi  jtraterea  prisanHtn  Catoma- 
que  inewdilisnmMm  fnrem."  The  life  of  Satlust,  by 
Aaconias  Pcdianns,  which  was  written  m  the  age  of 
Augnotna,  and  might  have  acted,  at  the  present  day, 
as  a  corrective  or  palliative  of  the  unfavoamblaimpioa> 
sion  produced  by  this  injurious  libel,  haa  unfbitnnately 
perished;  snd  the  next  work  on  the  subject  now  extant 
ia  a  nrofaaaed  riwtoiical  declamation  againat  the  cha^ 
aeter  of  Salhiat,  which  waa  givon  to  ibe  wotld  in  iA» 
name  of  Cicero,  but  was  not  written  till  long  after  the 
death  of  tliat  orator,  and  is  now  generally  assigned  by 
critieo  to  a  ibetoncian  m  the  reiffn  of  Claudioai called 
Porcius  Latro  Ttu-  r  li  mnir«!  tnvenled  or  exaggera- 
ted bv  Lencas,  and  propagated  xa  the  acholaslc  th«,aie 

im 
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at  Pwcma  Lairo,  a«ve  betn  adopied  by  L«  Ckic.  pro- 
knot  of  Hebmr  at  AMMdMi,  mi  hf  ProfeMor 
Meisner,  of  Pngae,  in  their  retpeclive  teoounU  of  Uie 
life  of  Sdlust  Hit  character  om  received  more  jus> 
tice  from  the  prefatory  memoir  and  nottieof  De  Bros- 
•■«,  hie  Freach  tmwktar,  and  Sioia  Uw  weeucbM  of 
Wieland  in  Qmaamf. — Vrma  whtt  if  kaowti  of  PtU> 

\iyi  Piclor  and  his  immedial©  successors,  it  must  be 
(wrent  thst  the  urt  of  hutoric  compositioa  et  Koine 
WM  in  tlw  lotvwt  ital*,  and  Out  SaUmt  hid  bo  model 
to  imitate  arri<:i':;7  the  writers  of  his  own  country.  He 
tberclort:  iiatur<iiiy  recurred  lo  the  producuouii  of  iha 
Ofeek  historians.  The  native  amMimDce  and  loaua- 
«ioiM  familiarity  of  Herodotus  «me  not  adapted  to 
lui  taste  ;  and  simplicity,  such  as  that  of  Xcnophon, 
is,  of  all  things,  the  most  difficult  lo  attain  ;  he  there- 
fore chiefly  ftfaalated  lltiucydidea,  and  attempted  to 
iniMplut  into  Im  Mm  language  the  vigour  umI  eon- 
eisencss  of  the  Greek  historian  ;  but  ihc  strict  imita- 
tion with  which  he  followed  him  has  gone  far  to  lessen 
the  cflfeet  orbi*  own  original  genius. — The  first  work 
of  Ssllust  was  the  Consptracy  of  Catiline.  There  ex- 
ists, however,  some  doubt  a.s  to  the  precise  period  of 
its  composition.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was 
wiitteo  imoMdiatAly  aft«r  tha  author  went  oot  of  oflke 
M  tribone  of  the  eomisoiw,  Uiat  is,  A.U.C.  708.  And 
the  coitif-ositioti  of  the  Juizurlhun  War,  as  well  as  of 
hi*  general  history,  is  fixed  by  Le  Clerc  between  that 
porwd  and  hi*  appoiotoMnt  lo  the  pmtofahip  of  No- 
midia  nut  others  have  Mipf^osed  that  they  were  all 
wruten  during  the  space  wtiicb  intervened  between 
bio  ntom  from  .NtjmMlia  in  709,  and  his  death,  which 
happened  in  718,  four  years  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Aciium.  It  is  maintained  by  the  supporters  uf  ihts 
laat  idea,  that  be  was  too  much  engaged  in  politi- 
c«l  lumulta  piotknia  lo  hia  adminiatration  of^  Nu- 
nridia  lo  havo  taiwiro  for  oo  important  compositions ; 
that,  in  the  introduction  to  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  he 
talita  of  himself  as  withdrawn  from  public  anairs, 
and  refutes  accusations  of  his  voluptuous  life,  which 
were  only  apfiticubtc  to  this  period  ;  and  that,  while 
luaiiiuling  the  comparison  between  Casar  and  Cato, 
he  speaks  of  tbo  oxietoneo  and  competition  of  these 
colebrsted  opponents  as  things  that  had  passed  over. 
— "  Sed  mca  memoria,  inffenti  virtute,  divcrsts  tmr- 
ihux,  furrt  TTTf  duo,  yiurt  ujt  Ciito  ft  Ccius  Ceuttr.^' 
Oo  this  passage,  too,  Gibbon,  in  paiticniar,  Olgooa, 
tint  Kieh  a  Ibttanr  and  party  tool  iu  Salloet  would 
not,  dnrinjr  the  life  of  Ca'«ar,  \\s\<  i  ,'.  Cato  so  much 
on  a  level  with  him  in  the  comparison.  De  Brosses 
argues  with  Le  Clere  in  thinking  that  the  Conspiracy 
of  f'atiline  at  least  mnst  have  been  written  immcdutely 
after  7i)i ;  as  he  would  not,  after  liis  m&maee  wilit 
Tereulia,  have  coam«inai»tod  the  disgrace  of  her  sis- 
ter, who,  it  semns,  was  the  vestal  virgin  whose  in- 
trigue with  Catilme  is  recorded  by  Sallust.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  Catiline's  Conspiracy, 
II  i*  quite  clear  that  the  Jumntliioe  War  waa  wiHlon 
aobeaqoaody  to  tbo  avthoi'a  naidonee  in  NunMia. 
which  cvid'^tiilv  sup^ested  to  hirn  this  theme,  and  af- 
forded him  the  means  of  collecting  the  information 
Meoaaary  for  completing  his  worii.— The  anbjecl* 
ehonen  by  Sallust  farm  two  of  the  most  important  and 
prominent  topics  m  Ihv  history  of  R<HDa.  The  peri- 
ods, indeed,  which  he  descnbes  were  patalU«  but  they 
wate  intoresting.  Full  of  conspiracies,  usurpations, 
and  eiTil  wan,  they  chiefly  eihibit  the  mutual  rage 
and  inir|iiity  of  imbittrred  f.iriions.  furious  stru^les 
between  the  patricians  and  pleboiaas,  open  corruption 
m  tho  aenalo,  venality  in  Uie  eonrt*  of  joaitce,  and 
rapine  in  the  [irovinres  Tins  state  of  thin^,  so  for- 
cibly painted  by  bullust.  produced  the  conspiracy, and, 
in  aono  degioe,  tho  character  of  Catilina.  Bat  it 
was  the  oppressive  debt-*  of  mJividaals,  the  temper  of 
Sylla's  soldiers,  and  tbe  absence  of  Pompey  with  his 
Jt  which  gavo  n  poatibMiiy»  «id  own  n 
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of  succeea  to  a  plot  whicb  affected  the  vital  euuaici 
of  tbo  oMMMwMallhi  tnd  ^HA,  ilAot^  umti 
in  iu  commeooaawnt,  hmo  ooo  of  those  vidleDt 
which  hasten  the  Ml  of  a  Mate.— The  Historj  a;  uc 

Jugurthinc  War,  if  not  so  impo«iiig  or  ntiMciiig  n 
tha  vital  iatcwsts  or  immediate  aatety  of  B«m,«i|^ 
ita  a  aaofooxthnsive  fiddof  aelion,aadagniitrdi^ 

atrc  of  war.    No  prince,  except  MilhraJiies.  p\t  w 
touch  employment  to  the  arms  of      Haauu.  la 
tbe  courso  of  no  war  in  which  the^  had  evrr  btn» 
gaged,  not  CTcn  the  second  Carliugiuiiii  «ir,  rtn 
tiic  people  more  desponding,  aad  m  ooi^e  aut  iMj 
more  elated  with  ultimate  success.  Notkiag  cas  la 
more  ioterestmg  than  tho  arirouuli  ef  the  riciMitadM 
of  this  contest.    Tbe  voSltm  nsMreet  and  be- 
breadth  escapes  of  Jug  irt!,a  ,  hi*  levity ;  ki»  SckSeuJ 
fatthleaa  di^oaition,  cootiasted  with  tbe  pcisefnM 
and  {tfudooooof  tho  Roman  ooibmwIi  r  Miii»llM,Bi< 
described  in  a  manner  the  most  vivtd  and  pic'.ur«si|gfc 
— Sallust  had  attained  the  age  of  t  Ae&ty-two  mim 
the  oonapiiaey  of  Catdioo  bRwe  out,  and  wa«  u  c;i» 
wit'ic"<«'  of  the  whole  proceedings.    He  htd,  there- 
fore, sulijcieQt  opportunity  of  recording  wit^  leca- 
racj  awl  truth  the  progress  and  termination  of  tbe  cos* 
^piracy.   Salioat  ban  certainly  aequmd  tktfamd 
a  veraciooa  historian,  and  wo  do  not  know  Attbki 
been  detected  in  falsifying  any  fact  vMthin  '.be  ifiben 
of  his  knowledge.    Ind^d,  there  mt  km  bi«ianii 
cotnpooitioiia  of  whaoh  tbo  truth  can  be  yv:'\ti  o ,  nd 
evidence  as  the  conspiracy  of  Caul  m     I";.?  IicIt 
detailed  in  lite  orations  of  Cicero,  ibougci  idkr,^  >si 
somo  minute  particulars,  coincide  in  ererTthuif  of  m- 
portancc,  and  highly  contribute  to  iUosliitoanmil^ 
the  work  of  our  histonan.    But  SallostMlwiMi 
the  period  of  which  he  treated,  and  «is  vo  .n  tc'i  w- 
saMd  in  the  political  tumulu  of  tbt  dij,  to  gin  a 
faithftd  aceoont,  onbiaaed  by  amnmiijf  w  Hike- 
tion  ;  ho  could  not  liave  raised  hirnftlfilorri'lb^t**, 
and  fears,  and  prejudices,  aiid  ihtiefote  cu  .^  n-i.  m 
all  their  extent, Wo  fulfilled  tbe  dutieaof  lu  ir  [  in.Al 
writer.    A  contemporary  historian  of  tucb  toibultat 
times  would  be  apt  lo  exaggerate  ihroogh  idahtiM. 
or  conceal  through  fear;  to  instil  the  precfpta,  sotd 
the  philosopher,  but  tbo  partisan:  and  calaotiKii 
ill  to  harmony  with  hie  own  ayftam  of  panirtnn  m 
friendship.     An  obsequious  follower  of  C*i^  y 
baa  boon  aocuted  of  a  want  of  candour  in  nmuiuBi 
over  the  viewa  of  hia  patron ;  yet  it  is  brf  to 
liove  that  Ca-sar  was  deeply  engaged  ir  the  eonfil- 
acy  of  Catiiiiie,  or  liiat  a  person  of  w  pwdese* 
should  have  leagood  with  audi  lub 
followed  so  desperate  an  adrcntorer.   But  die  am 
objection  urged  agauj»l  his  imparUaLty  i»  ih* 
ble  and  apparently  reluctant  commeudaiio:'  m  !^ 
stowed  on  Cicero,  who  ii  now aeknowl«d|e<i tob«t 
been  the  principal  actor  in  detecting  tn^ 
ting  the  conspiracy     Though  fond  of  i:i>}'iv:r.3  » 
Ulenle  w  drawing  characters,  he  exerci»w  squ  «  a 
on  CicafOi  whom  he  mmly  tanne  "hMtpf?*"^ 

pptumuji  ronsu!."  which  was  but  cold  iirjimiotm 
who  bad  aaved  the  commoriwealih.  U  ^  ^nie,  ib*L» 
tbo  early  part  of  tho  biaiory,  praise,  ti>o»^*P*[]^ 
bestowed,  is  not  absolutely  withheld.  TieciecWi 
of  Cicero  to  the  consulship  is  fairly  altribalml** 
high  opinion  ontcrlained  of  his  UleoU  ind  cip«i>!|. 
which  overcame  the  disadvanl^  of  obscure  bufli 
Tiio  mode  adopted  of  gaining  ovor  one  ef  the  vcvur 


plices,and  for  fixing  hi-*  own  wavcrincr  a 


colleague,  the  dexlonty  manifested  iii  »ei»ing  ux  «• 
lobrogian  dcpotioe  with  tbo  letters,  and  the  irwi«- 
bk  etlrc:  produced  by  confronting  them  with  WD 

Sirslors,  are  silribuled  exclusively  to  Cicero.  It »  « 
B  eooehiaion  of  the  business  that  the  h  Mon.n  trio 
holds  from  him  his  due  share  of  3p(.Uuse,a«d  cooinw 
to  eclipse  btm  by  always  mierposmg  the  characMCO 
CoiOk  ihoofh  H  oooM  «•»  bo  wtoown  10  aw  ■«■•• 
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jf  thc?c  ir'-i-c  ions  thai  Cato  himaelf  and  otlier  mo- 
Atars  puLiicly  h»iied  ihe  consul  aa  Uie  father  of  his 
CMntiy;  anii  that  a  public  thanksgiving  to  the  t;  Ai^ 
HM  decned  in  his  naaw,  iw  haviog  |ir«a«rfe(i  the 
eiiy  from  cooflagraiioiH  and  tfa«  ciliseM  fiofn  dmma> 
crc.  Tins  omission,  wIi  cIj  huv  !i-ivo  originated  part- 
If  ta  eiunity»  tod  partly  iu  disgust  at  the  ill-{ii»guisc(i 
VMHty  of  ths  cOBMJi  hM  Ml  all  timea  been  regai9c>^  «a 
the  chief  defect,  and  ever.  !«t  im,  rn  the  history  of  ihe 
CeUluM*iaa  Conapiracy. — Alitiough  not  an  eyewitness 
•f  tke  war  with  Jugurtba,  Sallust^  MUuition  u  pnetor 
of  Ntimidia,  which  auggeated  the  composilioo,  waa  fa* 
vourablc  to  the  authority  of  the  work,  by  affording  op- 
portunity of  colicctuig  materials,  and  procuring  infor- 
Miioo.  Ue  examiaed  iato  the  didereat  ac«ouata, 
wtitlMi  M  weU  M  tnditkMktiy,  cottearniiig  the  history 
of  Africa,  particularly  the  documents  prescrvrri  in  the 
archive*  of  King  Uiempsal,  which  be  caused  to  be 
ttuulated  for  hia  own  use,  and  wMeh  pioved  peculiaj'. 
\j  aerviccible  in  the  dctailcJ  account  'vhirh  fie  'i.ia 

Eren  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  in  this  history  iie 
•  been  accoaed  of  ahowing  an  undue  partiality  to- 
muds  the  character  of  Mariua ;  and  of  givii^  for  lh» 
Mke  of  hia  favourite  leader,  an  unfair  account  of  the 
BMcsacrc  at  Vacca.  But  be  appears  to  do  even  more 
Una  ample  justice  to  Metellus,  since  be  repreaeuta  the 
war  as  aliMat  finiabad  by  him  prcvioua  to  tha  airivsl 
of  Mariua,  though  it  was,  in  fact,  far  from  being  con- 
cluded-— Sallust  evideiitly  regarded  a  6oe  style  as  ooe 
of  the  chief  mcrila  of  an  hiatorical  worit.  The  atyle 
on  whirh  ho  took  fo  mur!i  was  carefully  formed 

on  UMt  01  i  hucyuiiieB,  wiiose  manner  of  writmg  was, 
ioogfaat  measure,  ohemal,  and,  till  the  time  of  Sal- 
Intf  peculiar  to  himaellT  The  Roman  haa  wonderfully 
aocceeded  in  imhating  the  vif^or  and  conciaanesa  of 
the  Greek  historian,  ur.I  infu  jng  into  his  composition 
^>me(hmg  of  that  di^ihed  austenty  which  distinguishes 
dM  wodc  of  Ua  grasl  modal ;  but  when  we  aay  that 
Sallust  has  imitated  the  conciseneaa  of  Thucydidcs, 
we  mean  the  rapid  and  cocnpressed  manner  in  which 
his  narrative  is  conducted ;  in  short,  brevity  of  idea 
rjther  than  of  langnage.    For  Thucydidea,  although 
h«  brings  forward  only  the  principal  idea,  and  discaius 
what  is  collateral,  yet  frequently  employs  long  and  in- 
vohred  penoda.   Sallust,  on  the  other  hand,  u  abrupt 
and  aeototttioot,  and  ia  generally  ceoaidered  aa  having 
Carried  this  sort  of  brevily  to  a  vicious  c xcoss.  The 
tiae  of  copulatives,  either  for  the  purpose*  of  coooect* 
faia  sMrtoneea  with  aadi  olhai,  or  uniting  tho  etam> 
es  of  the  same  sentence,  is  in  a  great  meaaure  rejrct- 
ed.    This  produces  a  monotonous  effect,  and  a  toul 
wank  of  that  flow  and  witty  which  ia  dw  principal 
rhnrm  of  the  histone  period.    Seneca  accordingly 
(L^imi.,  114)  talka  of  Uie  *' Amput«ita  sentenlia,  el 
ttrba  tJMt  cipeciatum  cadcn/ia,"  which  the  practice 
of  Sallust  had  succeeded  iu  rcnderingfaabionable.  It 
waa,  perhaps,  partly  in  imitation  of  ThocTdidaa  (bat 
Salluat  introduced  into  his  history  a  number  of  words 
almot^  considered  as  obsolete,  and  which  were  sclect- 
•d  6am  the  worka  of  tba  older  authors  of  Rome,  par- 
iacalarly  Cato  the  censor.    It  is  on  ibi-i  yo'.r.t.  h-  Ims 
be«i  ebieflT  attacked  by  PoUio,  la  ius  letters  to  Plan- 
enn.    Ho  mm  alao  bean  taxed  with  tho  opposite  vica, 
of  coining  new  word^,  and  introducing  Greek  idioms ; 
but  the  scveritv  ol  j  ui^ment  .which  \m  him  to  imitate 
the  ancient  and  austere  dignity  of  style,  made  him  rc- 
Joct  those  sparkling  oinamcats  of  composition  which 
ware  thinning  to  infeet  Uw  Roman  taata,  in  eon8» 
Quence  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  rhetorical 
•cboob  of  declamation,  and  the  more  frequent  intor- 
eotaa  with  Aaia.   On  tba  wliola,  in  the  style  of  Sal- 
Inet.  there  is  too  much  appearance  of  sMir^v,  tim^  n  want 
rf  that  graceful  ease,  which  is  generally  diu  cllci.i  ul 
an,  but  in  which  art  la  nowhere  discovered. — Of  all 
the  departments  of  history,  the  delineation  of  character 
ia  %be  moM  irving  to  tba  temper  and  impactialitf  of  the 
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writer,  more  especially  when  he  hss  bcrn  contempo- 
rary with  the  individuals  he  poriiav^.        in  some  aa> 
grco  engaged  in  the  transactions  h>  r  r  rds.    Five  at 
atx  of  tha  chaiactcra  drawn  by  Sallust  have  in  all  ageo 
bean  regarded  aa  maauir-piecet.   He  ba>  eeizcd  uie 
delicate  shades,  as  well  a.s  tho  prominent  features,  and 
throwu  over  them  the  most  lively  and  appropriate  coI> 
ounng.   Those  of  the  two  principal  acton  in  Ida  tra- 
gic histories  are  forcibly  given,  and  prepare  iis  for  tha 
incidents  which  follow.    The  portrait  drawn  of  Cat- 
iline conveys  a  livrly  notion  of  his  mind  and  person, 
while  the  parallel  drawn  between  Cato  nt:d  C*sar  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  passages  in  the  bisiory  of 
the  conspiracy.    Of  both  these  lamed  opponcnu  we 
are  preaeotad  with  favourable  Ukanaaaea.   Their  do- 
fecta  are  thrown  into  tba  shade ;  and  the  bright  qual- 
ities of  each  different  species  by  which  they  were 
distinguished,  are  contrasted  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  various  qualities  by  whicli  men  am'vo  at  Offl- 
inem-e.    The  introductory  sketch  of  llie  grnius  and 
manners  of  Jugurtha  is  no  less  able  and  spirited  thaa 
the  character  of  Catiline.    The  portraits  of  the  other 
principal  chanctara  who  figured  in  the  Jugurthinc 
war  are  also  well  brought  out.    That  of  Manus,  lo 
particular,  is  happily  touched.    His  insatiable  ambition 
IS  artfully  disguised  under  the  mask  of  patriotiam ,  bit 
cupidity  and  arariea  arc  eoneaaled  mmt  that  of  awv 
tial  sunjlifitv  and  hardihood;  but,  though  we  know, 
from  his  subsequent  career,  the  hypocrisy  of  his  pre- 
tensions, the  character  of  Mariua  is  presented  to  us  in 
a  more  favourable  light  than  that  in  which  it  can  be 
viewed  on  a  survey  of  his  whole  life.    We  see  the 
blunt  and  gallant  soldier,  and  not  that  savage  whose  iH- 
nate  cruaUj  of  aool  was  first  about  to  burst  forth  for  the 
dostniction  of  bte  countrymen.    In  drawing  the  por- 
trait  Ljf  ?yl!d,  the  memorable  rival  of  Manus.  th?  his- 
torian represents  him  also  such  as  be  appeared  at  ibat 
period,  not  aocb  aa  ha  afterward  piofod  otmsalf  to  ba. 
VV'o  behold  him  with  pleasure  as  an  accomplished  and 
subtle  commander,  eloquent  in  speech  and  versatile  in 
resources;  but  tbara  is  no  traee  of  tba  cold  blooded 
assassin,  the  tyrant,  and  usurper. — Histon,',  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  was  contincd  to  narrative  ;  the  rt^ader  being 
left  to  form  hia  own  reflections  on  the  deeds  or  events 
recorded.    Tba  btatorie  art,  bowavar,  convajs  not 
complalo  aattaftetion,  unleaa  tbeaa  actiona  be  connect* 
ed  with  their  causes — the  political  springs  or  private 
passions  in  which  they  originated.    It  is  the  busiocsa, 
therefore,  of  the  historian,  to  apply  tJie  eonclnatooa 
of  the  politician  in  etplaining  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  transactions  he  relates.    Thette  transactional 
the  author  must  receive  from  authentic  monumattia 
or  records,  but  the  remarks  deduced  from  them  mast 
be  the  offspring  of  his  own  ingenuity.    The  reflections 
with  which  Sallust  introduces  his  narrative,  and  those 
he  draws  from  it,  are  so  jtut  and  uumeroaa,  that  ba 
has  by  toow  been  conaidaned  the  latbar  of  philoaophie 
historr.    It  must  always,  howevtr.  be  rcmtrnbered, 
that  loa  proper  subject  of  history  is  the  dctsii  of  na^ 
tional  transactions  ;  that  whatever  forms  not  a  part  of 
the  narrative  is  cpisodicjl,  and  therefore  improper, 
if  it  be  too  long,  and  do  not  grow  itatutally  out  of  tha 
aiAjaet.    Now  some  of  tho  political  and  moral 
gressioQS  of  Sallust  arc  neither  very  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  aubject  nor  very  obviously  suggested 
by  the  narration.    The  discursive  nature  and  inordi- 
nate length  of  the  introduction  to  bis  histories  hava 
baan  atroncly  objectad  to.   Tba  firat  foor  aectibna  of 
Catiline's  Conspiracy  have  indeed  little  relation  to  the 
topic.    Tiiey  might  as  well  have  been  prefixed  to  any 
other  history,  and  mvcb  better  to  a  moral  or  philosopb. 
ic  treatise.    In  f.ict,  a  considerable  part  of  thrm,  dcs- 
canUug  on  the  flecliug  nature  of  wealth  and  beauty^ 
and  aU  such  adventitious  possessions,  are  borrowed 
from  the  aecond  oiation  of  lacerates.    Periiapa  tba 
eight  foU>wuig  aaatiom  an  ilao  disproportionad  to  tba 
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Nngtb  of  biMoj ;  but  tbe  pralimiiMiy  mmj  thej 
eootuD  ott  die  degndttioo  of  Ronum  munMn  and 

decline  of  virtue,  is  not  an  untuiubic  introduction  to 
the  cooapim  u  it  wm  tbi«  comiptiou  of  tnorais 
which  g«v«  I  jth  to  it»  and  bettowod  on  it  •  chance 
of  success  The  preface  to  the  Jugurtbine  War 
hu  oiucii  less  relation  lo  tbe  aubject  which  it  ia 
lnloadc<l  to  introdoee.  The  Mtbor  discouraea  at 
large  on  his  faTOurite  topic,  the  auperiority  of  men* 
lal  luJowtncuia  over  corporeal  advantage*,  and  the 
beauty  of  virtue  and  geniua.  He  cuiurasts  a  life  of 
Ustleaa  indotonco  wito  one  of  booounble  activity ; 
and  finally  deaeants  on  tlio  taak  of  tlio  hiatortan  as  a 
iuitaLIt  ticrcisc  for  ihc  highcyl  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Besides  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  tiie  Jugurthine 
War,  whieli  hove  been  preaenred  entire,  and  firom 
which  our  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Salfust  roast  br 
chiefly  formed,  ha  waa  the  author  of  a  civil  and  mill- 
laiy  faiatorf  of  Uie  republic,  in  five  books,  entitled 
Huloria  rerum  in  Rrpuhlica  Romana  Gettarum. 
This  work  was  the  mature  fruit  of  the  genius  of  Sal- 
lust,  having  been  the  last  he  co[HpO!^cd.  and  is  iti^cnbed 
to  Loculiaa,  Uw  son  of  the  celebrated  comcnandcr  of 
Aat  name.  It  included,  properly  speaking,  only  a  pe- 
riod of  thirteen  years,  extending  from  the  resignation 
of  the  dictatoiabip  by  Sylla  till  the  promulgation  of 
ManiUan  Lawibv  which  Pompey  was  invested  with 
authority  equal  to  that  which  Sylla  had  rcnnf:]uished ; 
and  obtained,  with  unlimited  power  in  the  Ea$t,  the 
command  of  the  army  destined  to  act  against  Mithrada- 
tea.  Thia  period,  though  ahoit,  comprehends  some  of 
the  moat  interesting  and  looiniooa  points  which  appear 
in  the  Roman  annals.  During  this  interval,  and  almost 
at  tbe  same  moment,  the  republic  waa  attacked  in  the 
fiut  hr  the  moat  powarTot  and  entcrpnsmg  of  the 
monarcns  with  whom  it  had  vi  •  -vagcd  war  ;  m  ihc 
Woit  by  one  of  tbe  most  skiitui  of  us  own  generals ; 
■ad  'a  Uw  boaom  of  Italy  by  its  gladiators  and  slaves. 
The  work  waa  also  intro<luced  by  two  discour«-f the 
one  presenting  a  picture  of  the  government  and  man- 
ners of  Uie  Kornans,  from  the  origin  of  Uieir  city  to 
Ikt  commeocflBent  of  tbe  chrfl  mia ;  tbe  other  con- 
taining a  general  ttew  of  tbe  diaaenifona  of  Mariat  and 
Sylla  ;  80  that  the  whole  book  niay  be  considered  as 
floonectmg  tbe  termination  of  the  Jugurthine  War  and 
Ao  breaking  out  of  CatiHne'a  eonspraey.  Tbe  lose 
•f  this  valuable  production  is  the  more  to  be  ngrelled, 
aa  all  the  accounts  of  Roman  hi»tur)  wSiicli  have  been 
mitUa  are  defective  during  the  interesting  period  it 
comprehended.  Nearly  seven  hundred  fragnu  nts  be 
longing  to  It  have  been  amassed,  from  scholiasts  and 
grammariajis,  by  Do  Broeses,  the  French  translator  of 
Sanuit ;  bt]t  ihqr  a«e  ao  abort  and  onconnected  that 
daey  merely  serve  ee  laadmatka,  from  whieb  we  may 
conjecture  what  subjects  were  treated  of  and  vvhai 
eveata  recorded.  The  only  parts  of  the  htatory  which 
liive  been  prcaerved  in  anv  degree  entiio,  are  four 
wationa  and  two  letters.  The  first  is  an  oration  pro- 
nounced against  Sylla  by  ibe  turbulent  M.  iEmthus 
Lepidua,  who,  aa  is  well  known,  beioe  deeiroua,  at  the 
expiration  of  hia  year,  lo  be  appointed  a  aecond  time 
consul,  excited  for  that  purpose  a  civil  war,  and  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  great  part  of  Italy.  Hia 
ncecbi  which  waa  prt'paratory  to  these  deaigns,  waa 
delivend  after  Sylb  had  •bdieated  tbe  dictatorship, 
but  waa  atill  auppoaed  to  retain  great  influence  at 
Rome.  He  ia  accordii^y  treated  as  being  stiil  the 
tmnt  of  the  state ;  ana  the  people  are  exhorted  to 
Ihro-.v  oT  the  yoke  completely,  and  to  follow  the 
flpeakcr  to  the  bold  assertion  of  their  liberties.  The 
•eemd  oration  is  that  of  Lucius  Pbilippaa,  which  ia 
-ta  invective  against  the  treasonable  attempt  of  Lep- 
klus.  and  was  calculated  to  rouse  the  people  from  the 
apathy  with  which  they  beheld  proceedings  that  were 
likely  to  terminate  io  the  total  aubveraion  of  tbe  gor« 
The  tUid  haiaitpM  wm  Minnd  bj  ifao 


thbtwe  Liciahia.  Ii  waa  an  effort  of  that  deot^Mm 
to  depraaa  tbe  petileian  and  rwsethe thburatiujli. 

er  ;  for  which  purjwse  he  alternately  flatleti  the 
pie  aiul  reviles  tbe  senate.  Tbe  aiatioB  of  Mutw 
Cotu  is  unquestionably  a  fineeoe.'  Headdiwtcd  it  (o 
the  people,  during  the  period  of  his  coi.&ulibip, «, ord« 
to  calm  their  miuds  and  allay  Lii«ir  reacuiaM it 
bad  success  of  public  affairs;  wlrieb,  «iilMi  |n 
blame  on  bta  part,  had  lately,  in  many  nmcu.  ben 
condticted  to  an  unprosperous  issee.  Of  tw8  let- 
ters which  are  extant,  the  one  is  from  Pompey  totb 
aeoate,  complaimng  m  very  atnog  t«att  of  tk  hi. 
dency  in  the  aupptiee  for  tbe  amy  b«  ess- 
manded  in  Spain  against  Sertorins ;  tbe  other  m  ne> 
posed  to  be  addreaaed  from  Mithtidatcs  to  Aiaoa 
king  of  Partbia,  aod  to  be  written  nbcatbe  t/bn^ 
thf>  former  monarch  wore  proceeding  unjcccesjful'y 
it  exhoru  him,  nevertheless,  wiiti  great  eicxjoeoceud 
power  of  argument,  to  join  bim  in  an  alHnei^riMi 
the  Romans  :  for  thia  purpose,  it  places  in  i  ttrc^ 
point  of  view  their  unprincipled  policy  and  itiib&im 
dc<<ire  of  universal  empire  :  all  \\ hich  couki  not,  irilk* 
out  thia  device  of  an  imaginary  k«et  l)|  a  ia^  kw 
been  eo  well  urged  by  a  iwtioaal  Uattina.  It  en- 
eludes  with  showing  the  extrtmc  dinger  wlucJi  tlte 
Parthians  would  incur  Irom  tbe  hostility  of  tl»  £»> 
mane,  abonld  they  succeed  in  finally  subjogitaif  An- 
tu.«i  and  Armenia.  The  only  other  frafmtK  of  ar 
letigth,  is  the  description  of  a  spltt^iid  coiertauaeiii 
given  to  MtteUva  on  his  return,  aAer  a ; 
from  his  govemmeot  of  Farther  Spain.  It 
from  several  other  frsgmenta,  that  Sallott  bid  iolio- 
ductd,  on  occasion  of  the  Milhradalic  wir,  i  i:K\Vipl>- 
ical  account  of  the  abwea  and  coonthes  boobu^g  oo 
tbe  Eushie,  in  tbe  eene  manner  aa  he  aMn  iMt  a 
topographical  de!«cription  of  .\frica  in  h  «h:'!on  of  the 
Jugurthine  War.  '1  his  part  of  bis  work  la  aan  mack 
applauded  by  ancient  writers  for  exscititt}  i:i  kcK* 
ness,  and  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  tbe  iiighert  lo- 
thurily,  by  Sirabo,  Pompoaius  Mela,  aad  otberpopi- 
phers.  Besidea  Ino  bialerical  works,  ibcre  extti  two 
political  discooraea,  cooceiniiu  the  adnuaiitnOMftit 
ih..  government,  in  the  form  of  Iett«rttaJ«*»Ci«i 
winch  have  generally,  though  not  on  sufficier;',  groisdj, 
been  atuibutcd  to  the  pen  of  Sallust.  Tiic  be^  «<h- 
tiona  of  Selluat  are,  that  of  Gortfais.  It/w .  174S.  Itn; 
that  of  Havercamp,  Amst  ,  174?,  4!o,  2  vol?  ,  liiitcf 
Bumouf,  Pant,  1821,  8vo ;  that  of  Gtrlich,  Ami.. 
1823,  scqq.,  3  vols.  4to  ;  and  that  of  Frotscber,  Ufi^ 
1823-30,  2  vols.  8vo.  {Dmibp'a  Mm»  UUNUn, 
vol.  2,  p.  143,  scqq.) 

Sai.macis,  a  fountain  near  Halicamastus  io  Cin», 
which  was  fabled  to  render  effeninia  all  wbaM 
of  tt«  waters.  Tt  waa  here  that  HenatflHodia^  » 
cording  to  tlic  poets,  underwent  his  slrangt  mfUmfT- 
phosis.  The  fountain  waa  ailaate  at  ibe  foot  i 
rock,  and  on  tbe  eommit  of  tbianck  was  a  vny  suoof 
castle,  which  a  Persian  garrison  long  beid  i||aa 
Alexander,    (^rrian,  Exp.  Ai,  \,  2*  ) 

SalmantIca,  a  city  of  Hia|iaoia.  in  tfie  nonlwstm 
angle  of  Lusilatiia.  It  is  very  probaWy  ihs  »W  W|» 
the  Elmanticaof  Polybius  (3,  14)  and  dMHUBUan 
of  Livy  (21,  5).  which  Hannibal  took  in  biiexpedian 
against  the  Vaccri.  It  ia  now  SaUmMU.  («*»• 
nert,  vol.  1,  p  318.) 

.Sai.honk,  a  city  of  Elis,  of  great  antiquity,  wirtt- 
west  of  Olmypia.  It  ia  said  to  have  beeu  imM  ^ 
Solnoneoe.   {Apolloi  ,  1.  9.  J.—Strabo,  m] 

SaLMOffKrs,  a  king  of  EHt,  son  of  Mms»  «» 
Enarete,  who  married  Alctdtce,  by  whom  » 
T  ro.  He  wished  to  be  calUd  a  god,  an-^  (o  r«s*i" 
divine  honours  from  his  subjecU  ;  aad,  theiefcni « 
imitate  the  thunder,  he  used  to  drive  haebniai**" 
a  brazen  bridge,  and  darted  bi;rn;niT  torches  on  f«J 
aide,aaiftoiauutetbeligfatoittf-  T^j^J?' 
wAmA  JiHMte.   MttMSMBfl  ana  aMci  wmi  a 
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ietbolt,  and  pUetd  m  the  infernal  regions  |M«r  hi« 

brolhf  r  SJ^vphl!■« — Consult,  in  frpbn^tion  of  this  Ic- 
gctiu,  utu  anicle  Elicius,  p.  4G7,  coi.  1,  uear  ihc  end. 
(Horn.,  Od.,  11,  ^.^AyoUvA.,  t,  9,'-^B^tm^f»k^ 
0O.-.Kify..^,6.  5,  85.) 

SAUrrtrtesot  (ZaXitvirtaao^),  or,  u  th«  later  Greek 
■  nJ  the  Latin  writers  give  the  ntimr,  Haltiiydessus  ('AA- 
m^naein'it  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  co««t  of  the  £uz- 
»•»  below  the  nromontoiy  of  Tbyniaa.  Tho  nuno 
properly  hc!ci;;grd  to  the  entire  range  of  coi»t  from 
the  Thyriiaii  protnoiiiory  to  the  laouth  of  the  Boapo- 
rua.  And  it  was  this  portion  of  the  coast  in  puticti- 
lar  that  oblaini'd  fnr  the  Euxinc  its  earlier  name  of 
Axcnot,  or  "  luhospiUlile."  The  »uofe  was  rendered 
dangerous  hy  shallows  and  marshes ;  and  when  any 
tMeelai  cither  through  ivamt  of  ahill  or  the  violeDce 
oT  tho  wind*  beeame  •ntangldl  among  these,  the  Thra- 
ciaii  inhabitants  poured  down  upoD  them,  plundered 
the  cargoes,  and  made  the  inhabitants  alavea.  In 
tlMir  cagemeaa  to  obliin  dw  booty,  quarrda  often 
aro-sc  among  the  petty  tribes  in  this  j  ujrtLr,  ,'.nJ  hence 
came  eTCOtually  the  singular  custom  ot  uiarktug  out 
tho  ahora  with  »tones,  m  so  many  limits  withiu  which 
«ach  were  to  plunder.  (Xcn.,  Anab.y  7,  6.)  Sirabo 
names  the  Asts  as  the  tnhabilauts  of  ihta  region, 
whose  territory  reached  to  the  north  aa  far  aa  Apollo- 
om.  Tho  Tb/oi,  no  doobt,  «n  incladod  undot  tlus 
mow.  The  nooblie  of  Bysaotiiiin  pal  an  end  to  Ihio 
8y»tem  of  plunder. — ^The  modern  Midjtk  answers  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Sahnydeaaos.  (ilt/e,  S,  2. — 
PKn.,  4,  II.— iNetf.  Sk.,  \^  U^^mmm,  Otogr., 
Tol.  7,  p.  149.) 

SaLOM,  now  Salmia,  the  priocijMl  harbour  of  Dal- 
matia,  and  always  considered  aa  an  iaii|Nni«iit  post  by 
the  Koinans  after  their  conquest  of  that  country.  Pliny 
styles  it  a  colony  (3,  22),  which  is  coojlrmed  by  vari* 
ou.s  inscriptions.  {GnUer.,  Thes.,32,  12.)  The  name 
is  M>meUBie«  mitten  Salotia  and  SabMM.  (Cica.i  B. 
e.,  3,  9.— JTh^.,  B.  AUx  ,  43.)  It  was  not  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  Emperor  Diuclesian,  as  ia  commonly 
supposed.  That  monarch  was  bom  at  Dioclea,  in  tts 
ricinity  ;  and  to  thia  qoarter  be  retired  after  he  had 
abdicated  the  imperial  power.  Here  he  built  a  splen- 
did |>a!acc,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  s«en  at 
Sjf^iafro,  about  three  miles  from  Salona.  {Wetgel- 
mf,  mL  tin.  Anion  ,  p.  270.— Adam's  Antiquitiet  of 
SpaUUro.—^Cramer^i  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  36.) 

Salvianus,  a  native  of  Colonia  Agrippina  (Co- 
4)giia)»ODeof  the  early  falheraof  the  Christian  Church. 
He  led  •  relinooe  life  at  Manttia  du  ring  the  ;u;rester 

ptirl  of  the  5th  century,  and  died  in  ifnt  riiw  .Sj^nn 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  dcvoltonai  sub- 
jects, of  which  there  are  yet  extant  a  treatise  "on 
the  Providence  of  God"  (De  gubernnHonc  Dei,  Ac), 
in  eight  books ;  another  in  four  books,  written 
**  Agpinst  avarice,  especially  in  priests  anJ  clerical 
peraoos and  nine  pastoral  letters.  His  worka,  aa 
fcr  as  they  remain,  were  collected  and  prtntad  to- 
(^'fthtr,  HI  two  volumes  8vo,  by  Balu?;      P^'rts,  1663. 

S^bf aa,  a  people  of  GaiU,  exteutiing  from  the 
Rhtmtt  alonf  tM  aootbani  bank  of  the  IiroeDtia  or 
Duraw.  almoft  to  the  Alp*  They  were  powerful 
Ofmooents  to  the  Greeks  of  Masatiia.    (Lie,  5,  31.) 

SaHata,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  Somme. 
The  name  of  this  stresm  in  intermediate  geography 
vfc  aa  SuiMiiA  or  Sufiuna,  corrupted  into  Somona ; 
whence  the  modem  sppellstion.  Samarobriva.) 

$A»a»iA*  a  city  and  country  of  Palestine,  famous 
in  acered  history.  The  district  of  Saawro  lay  to  the 
north  of  Jiida-a.'  The  origin  of  the  Samaritan  nation 
w«a  aa  follows  :  In  the  reigu  of  Reboboam,  a  division 
araa  made  of  the  people  of  Israel  into  two  distinct 
kingdoms.  One  of  tlirsc  kingdoms,  called  Judah, 
cmisisted  of  such  as  adhered  lo  Rehuboaui  and  the 
hou8c  of  David,  comprising  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
Mwl  SesiMDiB  I  the  otbff  ten  ttibea  letauied  tbe  a«p 


cient  name  of  laiedilM  vadw  Jeioboam.  The  cap»< 

tal  of  the  state  of  these  latter  was  Samaria,  which 
was  also  the  name  of  their  country.  Tbe  iiamariians 
•ad  the  people  of  Judca  were  lasting  and  bitter  one* 
mita.  The  foiuer  dernted  in  aeveral  reapacts  from 
tbe  atrietneaa  of  tbe  Moaaie  bw,  though  aftorward  tbe 
religion  of  the  two  nations  became  iBore  closely  as- 
atoulated ;  and,  in  the  tune  of  Alaaaoder,  the  Samar- 
Hana  obtained  kavt  of  tbat  eeaqqeter  lo  build  a  tem> 
pic  on  .Moont  Gerizim,  n«  ar  the  ntv  of  Samaria,  in 
imitation  of  the  temple  at  JexuMleai,  whom  they  prac- 
tised tbe  same  Ibnae  ef  wonhqi.  Amoqf  tbe  people 
of  Judsa,  the  name  of  Samaritan  was  a  term  of  bit- 
ter reproach,  and  disgraceful  in  a  high  degree.  The 
city  of  Samaria  was  situate  on  Moont  Sameron,  and 
waathe  naidenceof  tbe  kion  of  Israel,  from  Omfi  He 
fotknder  to  Ibe  orecthroir  of  the  kingdom.  It  wet 
razed  to  ih*  grouml  hy  Ilyrcanus,  but  rebuilt  by  He> 
rod,  who  completed  the  work  begun  by  Gahiniua,  pn^ 
aMMJ  ef  Sym.  Herod  ealled  it  Sebaate,  in  bommr 
of  Auguatas.  (I  Kingt,  16,  24. — Ibid  ,  17,  6.— 
Ibid.,  22,  52.-2  Kings,  17,  B.—J«rtm.^  23,  13.— 
Jos  ,  Ant.,  8,  7.  — Id.  ibid.,  13,  15.'- Jd.  tlid.,  1ft, 
11— Bell.  Jud.,  1,6.) 

SamaroorIva,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Amtens,  the 
capital  of  the  Ambiini.  Ita  name  ap(>ears  to  mean 
"  tbe  dty  00  the  Samam»"  aioee  it  lajr  on  thia  nver, 
and  ainee  tbe  terminalioD  brim  in  Celtie  it  tboogbt  to 
have  had,  among  r.^  i  tru  r  ii[caning>i,  that  of  "city"  or 
"place."  {Vtd.  Mesembiia.)  Some,  less  correctly, 
make  it  tigolfy  tbe  bridge'*  or  "  passage  of  the  Sa- 
mara," as,  for  example.  I,cm:^ire,  in  his  Geogrsphical 
Index  to  C»sar.  {Amm,  MarceU.,  16,  87.— CdM.,  B. 
G..6,24;  45.  51.) 

Samk,  the  only  town  in  the  island  of  Cephallenia  ne> 
liced  by  Homer,  from  which  we  may  rafcr'Aat  it  wa# 
the  most  ancient  and  considerable  (0«/..  2.249  1  I; 
waa  maintained  by  Apollodorus,  thst  tbe  poet  used  the 
word  Samoa  to  deil|tiato  tbe  island,  and  Same  dtt 
town.  It  is  certain,  how  ever,  that  m  anoth^^r  passage 
(CW.,  14,  122),  the  latter  name  is  applied  to  lue  island. 
(Slmia,  4M.>  When  CepbnNwie  wbmitted  to  the 
Roman.s,  Sime,  with  other  tewni»  fltve  boetafaa ;  bot 
liaviiig  afterward  revolted,  it  soetaraed  a  VWORMia  ilege 
for  four  months.  At  Ungih  the  citadel  Cyatis  being 
taken,  tbe  inbabilante  retired  into  ihetr  larger  fortieaa ; 
btjt  rarreodered  tbe  following  day.  when  Ibey  were  aH 
reduced  to  sla\i  r*'.  ( Lir  .  ?>S.  '29,  .Tr,/^.)  SUabo  re- 
ports that  sou>e  vestiges  ot  llu»  tow  n  remained  in  his 
day  on  tbe  eaaten  aide  of  tbe  iahnd.  {Strabo,  455.) 
This  ret  una  the  name  of  Samo,  which  is  also  that  of 
the  bay  at  tne  extremity  of  which  it  is  situated.  Ii  ex- 
hibit* atili  very  extensive  walls  and  cxcavationii  among 
iu  roine,  wbieb  have  afforded  various  apecimeoa  of  ai^ 
cient  omemealB,  medals,  vaaes,  and  fragroento  of  atel- 
ues.  {HoUand's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  65.— Dodtoell, 
voL  1,  p.  7&— Croiiwr'a  Anc  Grtut,  vol.  2,  p.  58.) 

SaHKiraa,  a  people  of  Itoly,  whose  territory  waa 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Peligni  nr.d  F-rn*  -i-  ;  to 
the  west  it  bordered  on  the  extremuy  of  Lattum  and 
on  Campania,  being  aeparated  from  the  latter  province 
by  the  Vulturnus,  Mons  Callicula,  and  the  chsin  of 
i>iouul  Tifala.  To  the  south  a  prolongation  of  the 
same  ridge  divided  the  Sammtes  from  the  Piccniini 
and  Lucani.  To  tbe  eaat  they  were  cootiguoua  to 
Apulia,  from  tbe  river  Tifenma  to  tbe  eooree  of  tbe 

Aufidu*.  It  is  USUsl  with  geopra[ihi  ra  tu  n-^ird  the 
ancient  Samoites  as  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Car- 
aceni,  Penlri.and  Hirpini ;  to  which  othera  have  added 
the  Caudini  and  Freutani ;  H.'.  the  former  classifica- 
uou  seems  to  rest  on  better  auirioruy. — Whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  pfevaU  among  the  writers  of 
antiquity  respecting  the  origin  of  other  Italian  tribes, 
th^  seem  agreed  in  ascribing  that  of  the  Samnite  na- 
tion to  the  Sabines.  (f  .'on.sult  rcmarkf<  under  the  .irti- 
de  Sebini.}  Tbe  Sainaitea,  like  the  Romans,  were  an 
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•robr' '>0H  and  risitig  ti tt ion,  midered  confident  by  their 
aacc«f»e«  orer  the  ruscant  and  the  0*cam  of  Cam* 
piait;  tad  fonnidable  not  only  from  their  own  re- 
sources, but  ;!!«in  from  the  tics  of  consanguiotty  which 
cooneetcd  ihtm  wuh  Um  Frentaoi,  Veatini,  Peligni,  and 
Oliier  ^rdy  tribes  of  Cw^l  Italy.  The  rich  and  fer- 
tile  territory  of  Campania  was  tMa  th*  nominal  object 
of  the  contest  winch  ensaed,  hot  in  reality  they  fought 
for  the  dominion  of  Ii.i'y,  and  consequently  that  of  the 
world ;  which  was  at  ataiie  ao  long  aa  the  iaaoe  of  the 
war  wae  Lhry  eeeaw  to  htv*  Ibmed  a  joat 

•dna  cf  rhe  importatice  of  thst  stnigplc,  and  the  fierce 
obstinacy  wob  wlucb  it  was  carried  on,  when  be  pause* 
m  the  midst  «t  Mb  barimtive,  in  order  to  point  oat  the 
unwtaried  cnrTjstr^nry  with  which  the  Samri(f«.  thongh 
HO  often  defeaicii,  renewed  iheir  eflbrta,  if  not  for  em- 
pire, ai  least  for  freedOBI  ttul  mttftmiimzm  {1%  St>. 
B«it  when  thai  hiatoriaa  TMOnnta  an  eadteta  anecxsaion 
oC  iwieea  Matained  by  tlua  nation,  attended  with 
losses  which  must  hive  quickly  drained  a  far  greater 
poptilation,  il  ia  inpoaaible  to  aToid  auspecting  him  of 
MMid«nU»  cnggwatiott  and  fs^lim;  especially 
aa  several  campaigns  ?.rc  men'ioned  without  a  single 
distinct  fact  or  topographical  mark  to  gire  reality  ud 
•n  ipfMnanee  of  tnth  to  the  narrative.    Nor  w  Livy 
ahrsp  carefol  to  point  out  iV*  d  inL'^fr  wh  ch  not  on- 
f^uenlly  ibreoteRed  Home  on  the  pan  of  these  for- 
mioable  adrersaries.    Jt  is  tne  that  be  relates  with 
g»at  bctiii^  aod  fena  of  daacrqition  tiia  disaster 
whieb  boffeirtbe  Romn  anna  at  the  defiles  of  Caudi- 
am  ;  but  has  he  been  equally  explicit  in  laying;  l)eforc 
bis  readers  the  conacovencea  of  that  erent,  which  not 
ody  onened  to  the  wtoriom  SMuatteo  tho  galas  of 
several  Voiscian  cities,  but  exposed  a  great  portion  of 
I^iom  to  be  ravaged  hv  their  troops,  and  brought 
them  nearly  to  the  gates  of  Rome!    (Lie.,  9,  12. — 
Oampara  8ir^  232,  8-49.)   In  fact,  though  cffrn  at- 
ttekod  in  their  own  territory,  we  aa  often  tind  the 
Samnitr  !-  it mns    •  1        to  their  inveterate  foea  in 
ApnUa,  in  the  temtonea  of  tha  Vobci  and  Haniid, 
aad  «i««n  w  thoaa  of  th«  Umbnaiw  and  Btnaems. 
(Liv.,  10.)    Admirablv  trained  and  disciplined,  thev 
executed  the  orders  of  their  commander*  with  the 
gnatort  dachty  and  promptitude  ;  aod  OBeb  was  the 
WaHika  spirit  of  the  whole  population,  that  thev  not 
onfreqnently  broa^ht  into  the  ReW  80,000  fool  and 
8000  hor-ic.    {Strabo,  259  )    A  victory  over  such  a 
f»e  might  wcU  deaerve  the  honours  of  a  triumph ;  and 
whanUiallatoBBalMdatilcngth,  hy  repeated  succc:%!<cs. 
eatablished  their  superiority,  they  could  then  ■jus\\y  lav 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  tirai  troops  in  the  world.  But 
though  the  Sainnites  were  often  OTenaaAefaed  and 
finally  cruslirr^  hv  the  superior  conduct  and  power 
of  the  liomans,  11  is  evident  that  tho  npirit  of  inde- 
ptndence  still  taimted  strong  in  their  hearts,  and 
waited  but  for  an  opportunity  to  display  itself  Thus, 
when  Pyrrhos  raised  his  atandard  in  the  plains  of 
Apulii.  tho  Ssmnite  bands  swelltd  his  ranks,  and 
aaeraed  rather  to  atraogthen  tbs  forcea  of  that  prince 
than  to  derive  assistance  from  \m  muf.   Nor  did  they 
npglect  the  oecaKTOn  which  presented  itself,  on  the  ep- 
pearance  of  Hannibal  in  their  country,  for  ahaking  ofi° 
the  Roman  yoke,  hot  vobnittiljr  oflnad  to  join  him  in 
the  field  nrfniri=^t  thr  cntnmon  eneiny.    (Lie.,  23.  42.) 
Rome  haci  already  triumphed  over  Carthago,  Macedon, 
md  Antiocbna,  ud  vraa  regardad  aa  nnstms  of  ^e 
mrld,  wban  a  potter  danger  than  any  she  had  befrtrp 
aneonntered  tbrsatened  her  dominion  in  Italy,  and 
shook  the  very  seat  of  her  power.  This  was  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Sottal  war,  which  afforded  tba  Met  con- 
vmeinf  proof  that  tbo  Sanmlie  people  wno  not  yet 
conquered,  in  tVu'  bloody  contest  which,  in  the  i^pace 
of  a  f»w  years,  is  said  to  have  occaaioned  the  loss  of 
aOO.OOO  lives.    (V«U.  PoftM.,  S,  This  people 

formed  the  chief  strength  and  nerve  of  the  coalition : 
^h  was  ibair  determined  enmity  against  the  Komins, 


that  they  even  ir.\r.r  r!  Mitbraditcs,  king  ofPontai  la 
join  hi*  forces  to  those  of  the  confedoitei  in  luh 
{I>iod.,Ezcent.,Sl.)  Biwntbsi^  dsssilid  hj  d 
allies  and  left  to  their  own  rescmrces,  tVxy  .mlj  for.- 
tinued  in  arms  till  the  fortune  of  Sylk  &d(!  ihc  Rosiam 
pi««a8ad,  and  they  ceased  to  exist  as  a  mm.  h 
was  not  till  he  had  achieved  the  total  dt3tn:;t!on  cf 
the  last  Samnite  army,  at  the  very  gates  ef  Hoove,  tkt 
Sylla  at  length  felt  assured  of  permanent  stxctn,  ni 
vcDtorad  to  assoiio  the  title  of  Felix.  Uiafttrsitki 
Saamito  namo,  however,  led  irin  tethw  teptnceon 
that  unhappy  people,  thousands  of  wlom  arrf  li  uh- 
ered  at  bis  command,  and  the  rest  noscnbed  tut  has- 
tsbed.  He  was  aai4y  fedaed^  to  buo  ilbfbud,  iIb 
Rome  wo'ild  mioy  no  rest  so  long  is  a  finmbfrflf 
Samnites  couid  i»e  collected  together  {Sirthc,y/t. 
—Ftor  .  3,  m  .  —  VfU.  Paten.,  t,  m.-Ln ,  Emt, 
9S  —Phu.,  Vu,  a^'-'Cmma't  itoc.  Aa^,  ni  ^ 
p.  221,  aeqq.) 

SamnIum,  I  a  r«-2 i'  n  of  Italy,  iiiKabited  by  it 
Samnites.  (Fid.  Samnites.)— U.  AcitvefSainn. 
It  wao  lenf  a  nialior  of  great  daobt  wA  li|iHiin 
and  geographer,  whether  we  could  adroit  the  aitt- 
ence  of  a  city  called  Samnmm  in  the  pmiDce  •(  tk* 
same  nUM,  as  the  avidence  of  this  fact  rested  oah  on 
an  obscure  passage  of  Florus  (1,  16),  and  tli«  it3 
more  uoceriain  testimony  of  Paulus  DiAconni.  [Kit. 
Lang.,  %  20.)  Bnt  it  aeemed  to  acquire  addititml 
confirmation  from  an  iaseription  disco»swl  id  Its  twfc 
of  the  Scipios,  in  which  the  name  of  SHsaisai  ¥xm 
.IS  that  of  a  town  Inken  by  Sfipio  B»rli;tus ;  nrr  rin 
farther  evidence  be  required  on  this  poat,  iftn  ite 
piooft  MUoeai  by  Hoounoffl  frmn  «H  iubnnliril 
chronicles,  which  spt  ak  of  a  town  nanti^i  5jn;' 1  or 
Samae,  on  the  stte  now  eatied  Cmo,  Dcirtlie  vmt 
of  the  VnUnnmo.  (Chnntr**  Am.  hif,  ni  %  ^ 
227  ) 

SAMMonTaM  or  Saljione,  as  we  find  it  ariaeiiiB 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (27,  7).  &  pr^nx r,i  n  of 
Crsto,  forming  tho  extreme  point  of  the  ulsr-d  lowjidi 
the  coast,  (bionyt.  Pmtg.,  109.)  Stnbo  «ni  il 
faces  the  of  Rhodes  and  Ep'pt ;  ^'^^  his;'-'f*^ 
that  It  is  nearly  in  ibe  aame  latitude  witb  the  Pr<»K>- 
tor>'  of  Soninn  io  onDneoas  {6trA^  4T4),  noce,  tr- 
cording  to  the  best  nnaps.  Cape  .^d/cm^nr,  by  whitfc 
name  it  is  nowdirtingut?«hed,  is  more  than  tiiodipeM 
to  th©  cast  of  the  Attic  beadbrid.  MaMert  la»  «d- 
deavoi  rt  d  'o  prove  that  Cape  SMi«ro  or  SwuOb»4i» 
sometimes  called,  is  the  Samrooninm  of  U»  lBO*ll» 

I but  his  reasons  are  cenaiiily  not  conclosive.  Tbe mr 
fact,  indeed,  of  tbo  Poriptoa  aUowing  Htsttdrn  fa" 
thoDionysiadeoTnsda  to  tbe  SsnnnSnin  PMomtof 
is  decisive  against  him  ;  as  that  distance  icrrf^ptr- 
fectly  witb  Cue  Salonumc  whereas  Cipe  Siirrta 
oiAf  fifty  atodm  at  moal  fnm  tbosa  "l*"^^^ 
«<t'»  Anc.  Greee^tftA.  8,  p.  ITK  JfMWWrf, wy-' 
vol.  8,  p.  708  ) 

Samos,  an  ^^riand  of  the  ^gean,  lying  off  tbe  lo«« 
'  pari  of  tho  coast  of  Ionia,  and  nesrly  oppoiilithlTl*' 
ijiiinn  Promontory.    Tbe  intervening  stnit***** 
more  than  seven  stad'n  in  the  narrowest  part  '^^ir 
637.)    The  firat  mbabUaats  were  Canant  si^i  i  elr 
ges,  wbose  king  Ancwoa,  according  to  the  poet  .Kfi^ 
cited  by  Pausanias,  marrlH  Simia,      s^ter  i^f 
Mmoder.    The  first  Ionian  cotany  came  mwtfcnd 
and  ftom  Spidaurtis,  having  be«n  eipellcd  iron  tbi 
latter  rjoarter  by  the  .\r:riv(  s     The  leader  of  titJ  Cw 
ony  was  Procles,  a  descendant  of  Ion  Under 
Laogons,  the  settlement  was  invaded  by  tbe  Ept^ 
aians,  ui>der  the  pretext  that  Leogona  had  sided  «« 
the  Carians  against  Epheso*.    'fte  colony  beinf  «• 
pelled  from  S»mo,-,  relired  for  a  tirr:p  to  AnffiinC* 
na,  wbeoco  they  again  invaded  lh«  i»l«iti.  >«>^ 
expelM  (be  Bpbosnna.   flsnos  is  earir  distirgiiMW 
in  the  maritime  annals  of  Gre ece.  ft-om  the  '"''^*'JJ 
caodancy  it  acqoired  in  the  time  of  Polycnte*.  ( W 
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n.ycfatcs  1    After  the  death  of  thi«  luli  r,  the  govern- 
ment WM  held  ibr  aooM  tiioe  by  MeAodnus,  hit  mc- 
retwy ;  but  h»  wm  «xp»lled  by  the  troop*  of  Darim, 
who  f>lac«d  on  the  throne  SyloMn,  the  brother  of  Po- 
iyenies,  on  account  of  tome  senrke  be  had  rendered 
mm  in  Effypc,  when  m  yet  he  wis  bat  ft  |iiivat«  p«r- 
•on.    (lUrad.,  3,  140.)   Slrabo  reports,  tluil  the  yoke 
of  this  new  tyieot  preaeed  more  heavily  on  the  Saini- 
ana  than  that  of  Polycratea,  and  t]iat,  in  consequence, 
tbe  uland  becanie  neurly  deaerted  ;  whence  arose  the 
proverb,  *£(irr(  XeAMArrof  ei'pvx<jpir]-   ( Strth.,  638. 
— Compare  Herculid.,  Font.,  p.  211.)    Frj:ii  11-  rodo- 
tua,  however,  we  icarn,  that  the  Samiam  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  th»  Ionian  revolt,  and  fumiahed  sixty  ehtpe 
to  the  fleet  assembled  at  Liide  ,  b  it,  by  the  intrigue* 
of  iLacea,  ton  of  Syloson,  who  had  been  depoeed  by 
Ariaiagoeu,  and  eoneeqaently  favoared  the  Persian 
■naa,  the  greater  part  of  their  squadron  deserted  the 
confederacy  in  the  baule  that  ensued,  and  thus  con- 
tnl  jtr«!  greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  allies.  {Herod., 
6,6,«effg.)   Cte  letratog  the  rMoHof  the  bsUla,iiiafl|jr 
«f  dM  Suaiaw  4elniiiM  to  quit  th*  Maed  latlwr 
than  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke,  or  that  of  a  tvrant 
unposc>d  by  them.    Tb^  nocordit^jr  embaik«d  uu 
board  their  ships,  and  tukd  for  8ieiiy«  wbM»  Uiey 
first  occopied  Calacte,  and  soon  after,  with  the  a^int- 
ance  of  Anastlas,  tyrant  of  Rhugium,  the  iinponuni 
town  and  harbour  of  Zancle.   ^Eaces  was  replaced  on 
dw  Chrooe  of  Swnos,  and,  out  of  consideration  for  hia 
•Mvteee,  the  town  and  its  temples  were  spared.  After 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Satnians  secretly  sent  a  dcp- 
otatioa  to  the  Greek  fleet  stationed  at  Daloa,  to  urge 
liMm  to  libwato  loaia,  ihey  being  at  tbat  time  gov- 
trr.rd  bi,  a  tyrant  named  Theorneslor,  appointed  by 
Uta  l^trsjiin  km^.    {Herod.,  9,  90.)    In  consequeuco 
flfllris  invitation,  Lcotychidas,  the  SptUtao  eonMiand- 
*r,  advanced  with  his  fleet  to  rhf  coa^t  of  Ionia,  and 
gained  the  import&ut  tictury  oi  Mycalc.    The  Saini- 
an*  having  regained  their  independence,  joined,  to- 
wiu  tfa*  otinr  Ionian  statoa,  tba  Gnctu  con- 
mitnej,  and  with  thorn  passed  under  the  protection, 
or,  rather,  the  dominion  of  Athens.    The  latter  power, 
however,  having  attempted  to  change  the  constitution 
of      iaiand  to  a  democracy,  bad  tmAy  been  wpelled 
by  the  oligarchical  party.  aif!f  f»  by  Pissuthnes,  satrap 
of  Sardis.    Being  overpowered,  however,  hnally  by 
the  overwbehnipg  force  brought  against  tbam  by  the 
Atbeniana  under  Pericles,  the  Snmian''  were  com- 
pelled to  destroy  their  fortitication?,  give  up  their  ships, 
deliver  hostages,  and  pay  the  expeMfl  of  the  war  by 
iatUli— nto.   "niia  occurred  a  tow  ymn  before  the 
brMkwf  Mt  of  the  Pelopoiiaeehw  war.   (TAHcytf ,  1 , 
lln.  <r,'7  )     After  this  we  hear  liltio  of  Siujuv  i  ;: 
the  end  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  the  inanttme 
war  was  transferred  to  the  lodan  coast  and  iaiaoda. 
At  this  time  Samos  became  the  ^est  point  d'appui  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  sutioned  there  for  the 
defence  of  tbe  colonioo  ud  oobject  states  ;  and  there 
ja  little  doubt  that  the  power  of  Athens  was  alone  pre- 
Mrred  at  this  time  by  means  of  that  island.  We 
learn  from  Polybius  (5,  35,  11),  that,  after  the  death 
of  Alezaodec,  Samoa  became  for  a  time  subject  to  the 
kfaao  of  Egypt   Sabeeqtw ntly  H  fell  into  the  bands 
of  Antiochus,  and,  on  his  defeat,  into  tl>osc  of  the  Ro- 
auna.    It  lost  tbe  last  shadow  of  republican  freedom  | 
onder  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  A.C.  70. — The  tem- 
ple and  '.vor?hip  of  Juno  contri^jntrJ  ricit  n  litilo  to  the  ] 
fanw  and  atiiucncc  of  S<iiuos.    i'du^niiias  dbbiiu  mat 
4to  edifice  was  of  very  great  antiquity  ;  this,  he  says, 
woo  aoparent  from  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  which 
was  of  wood,  and  tbe  work  of  Smilis,  an  arliat  con- 
temporary with  Daedalus.    (Pausan.,  7,  4 — Calhm., 
^igr.,  af.  Etueb.,  IVop.  EvMg^^B. — dtm.  AUx., 
T^^.,  p.  M.)   In  Stnbo^e  ttno,  tbia  tomfilo  was 
irlnrrii'':"!  \^■;th  a  prof.nion  of  the  firirst  works  of  art,  es- 


tbe  several  chapels  adjoining.   The  outside  was  eqaaV 
ly  decorated  with  beautifiul  elaUtot  bj  the  most  cel*> 
bratcd  sculptors.   Beatdoe  ihie  great  temple,  Herodo- 
tus describes  t  vo  other  works  of  the  Saraions  which 
were  most  wurihy  of  admiration :  one  was  a  tunnel 
carried  through  ft  nMontain  far  tbe  le^^tb  of  seven 
stadia,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  the  city 
from  a  distant  fountain.    Another  was  a  mok  made 
to  add  security  to  ih«  harbour  ;  its  depth  was  t  Aeniy 
fathoms,  and  ua  leqgtb  more  thaa  two  stadia,  (.^e- 
rod.,  3,  60.)— Tba  eireoit  of  this  celebrated  island, 
wiiich  retains  ita  ancient  luiiu',  is  GOO  stadia,  according 
to  Sirabo.    Agathemcrus  reckons  630.    Pliny,  bow- 
ever,  87  miles,  which  make  upward  of  70D  stadia. 
(PUn.,  5,  31.)    It  yitldcd  almost  every  kind  of  prod- 
uce, With  the  exception  of  vviuc,  in  such  abundance, 
that  a  proverbial  expression,  uaed  by  Menandcr,  was 
applied  to  it,  ^pei  Kot  bpvWuv  ytVKa.    {Strab.,  637.) 
— ^The  city  of  Samoa  was  situate  ezacliy  opposite  tbe 
Trogilian  Promontory  and  Mount  Mycale.    The  port 
was  secure  and  convenient  for  ship,  and  the  town,  for 
the  most  part,  stood  in  a  plain,  rising  gradually  from 
the  sea  towards  a  hill  situate  at  some  distance  from 
U.    The  citadel,  buUt  by  Polvcrates,  was  called  Asly- 
palsa.   {Suph.  B}fS,ti.v.*A9T9naXata.  —  Cramer » 
Asiu  Minor,  vol.  1.  p  402,  seq<j.)    Dr.  Clarke  has 
tbe  folluwiDg  remarks  concerning  this  island  :  As 
we  oulod  to  Iho  northwanl  of  the  isknd  of  Patmoa, 
wo  were  surprised  to  see  Samos  so  distinctly  in  view 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  relative  situation  of  Sa- 
mos and  i'atmos  can  be  accurately   laid  down  in 
D'AnviUe's,  or  any  moto  locent  chart ;  for,  keeping 
up  to  wmdward,  we  foond  ourselves  to  be  to  cwte 
under  Samoa,  that  we  had  a  cicjr  view  both  of  the 
island  snd  of  the  town.    TUia  island,  the  most  con* 
spicuous  object,  not  only  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  but  of  all 
the  .Kgean,  is  less  visited,  and,  of  course,  less  known 
liiau  uiiy  otht-T ;  it  is  one  uf  ibe  largest  and  tnost  cun- 
aidt  rable  of  ihoin  all  ;  and  so  near  tO  the  mainland, 
that  It  haa  been  affirmed  peiaoiia  upon  the  opposite 
coasts  mav  hrar  each  other  speslc    itt  surprising  ele- 
vation and  relative  positiyn  with  regard  to  the  lower 
islands  of  Fuorni  and  Nicaria  make  it  a  landmark  all 
over  the  Archipelago.   According  to  Cooauntine  Poi- 
phyrogenitua,  any  very  lofty  place  was  called  Samos 
The  name  of  Karo^r^  was  anciriuly  given  to  tbet 
terrible  rook  which  forma  the  cape  and  precipice  opOQ 
its  western  side,  an  collecting  the  clouds  and  genera* 
Img  tbundex."    {Travels,  vol.  6,  p  67,  Land,  ed.) 

bAMOBATA  (Tu  ILoftooaTa,  but  in  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellintM,  14,  9,  SamoMUi,  a  city  of  Svria.  tbe 
capital  of  the  provmee  of  Commagene,  a»d  the  rew- 
denco  of  a  petty  dvnasty.  (Amm^  Mvcelt.,  If?.  4  } 
It  was  not  only  a  strong  city  itself,  but  had  also  a 
strong  citadel,  and  In  its  neighbooibood  waa  one  of  the 
ordinary  pa.« 


:iff:S   O"  ihc 


bjUik  of  whicn  nvcr  hiamo^au  wd^  suu^ttd.  Sainos- 


ala  wss  the  birthplace  of  Luciun.    The  modern 
is  Soniauatk  or  Seempsal.    {Abulfeda,  Tab.  Sjfr,,  p. 
2iA.—MAnnert,  Geofrr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  I,  p.  491.) 

Samothrac  E,  an  island  in  the  ,f!gean,  off  the  coast 
of  Thrice.  According  to  Pliny  (4, 12),  it  lay  opposite 
to  the  mooUi  of  the  Hebnia,«nd  waa  twenty-eight 
iiii'rH  ("rom  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  sixty-two  from 
i  iiasios.  The  same  authority  makes  itlhirtv-lwo  miles  y 
in  circuit.  Though  insignif.L  i  .'  n  itself,  considar- 
»Me  celebrity  attaches  to  it  from  the  mysteries  of  Cy- 
b«ic  aiKi  her  Corybanlea,  which  are  said  by  some  to 
have  ori^wrted  theftt,  and  to  have  been  disaeinina- 
ted  ibeoee  over  Asia  Miner  and  different  perto  of 
Greece. — It  was  said  that  Daidanus,  the  too  of  Japi- 
tcr  and  Elcctra,  who  was  the  imputed  foui^er  of  Troy 
bad  long  dwelt  iu  Samoihracc  before  be  jiasaed  over 
into  Aite ;  end  it  la  afirmed,  that  he  firM  introdaced 


into  his  new  kingdom  the  mysteries  practised  in  the 
fecially  paiuuogs,  both  in  the  nave  of  tki  buildup  and  psland  from  wbi«b  be  bad  migrat«l  ^^j^"^' 
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utd  which,  by  some  writers,  wai  from  that  circum- 
•tance  OWMO  Dardaiiia.  (CaUm.,  mp.  Plin.,  4,  18.) 
Samodmec  wh  alao  fanum  for  tfa«  wonUp  of  the 
Cahfri.  with  which  iheae  mjalAriM  ware  intimately 

connected  {Vid.  Cabin.) — Variou?)  arc  the  names 
which  thia  ialand  ia  aaid  to  hava  borne  at  different  pe- 
ffoda.   It  waa  calM  Stodaaia,  aa  we  hava  already 

teen  ;  h!<o  Elrrfris,  Melile.  I^HCO«ita  (Straho,  472  — 
Schc!  in  Apoll  Khod  ,  1,  917),  and  was  said  to  have 
been  namtid  Samothrace  (Thractan  Samoa)  bj  a  col- 
ony from  the  Ionian  Samoa,  though  Strabo  conceives 
this  assertion  to  hare  been  an  invention  of  the  Sami- 
ana.  Ho  dedaccs  the  name  either  from  the  word 
Z6^t  which  implies  ao  daratad  spot,  or  fnND  the 
8afi,  a  Thracian  people,  who  at  an  early  period  wera 
in  possession  of  the  island.  (S^lraho,  457.)  Homer, 
in  bis  frequent  allusion  to  it,  sometimes  caUs  it  lim- 
ply Samos  (77.,  94»  78.— 17.,  U,  758);  at  oAar  tjmaa 
the  Thracian  Samos.  (/?.,  !S,  12  )--'nic  Samothra 
cians  jomed  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of 
Xarzes;  and  one  of  their  vessels  distingui<<hed  itself 
ni  tha  battle  of  Salamis.  {Herod.,  8,  90.)  Pers4>os, 
aftar  the  hattle  of  Pydna,  took  refuge  in  Samothrace, 
and  was  there  seized  by  the  Romans  when  preparing 
to  aacape  from  DemeUium,  a  naall  bariwor  near  one 
of  the  promonloriaa  of  the  Ialand.  On  ihia  oeeaaion, 
Livv  asserts  that  thfi  chief  magiatrate  of  Samothrarr- 
was  dignified  with  the  ti'le  of  king  (45, 6).  Stephanua 
Byxanlinaa  informs  us  there  was  a  town  of  lha  8Mia 
name  with  the  island  This  island  was  rediicrd,  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  along  with  the  other  isles  of 
the  j£gcan,  to  the  form  of  a  province.  Il  is  now  Sam- 
otAraAi.   (Cronwr'a  Anc.  Greece,  voL  1,  p.  335.) 

SaiTA,  t  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Smus  Singiti- 
cus,  and  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  conncctinfT  Athos 
with  the  continent.  On  the  opposite  aide  was  Acan- 
thoi,  and  between  the  two  placea  waa  ent  the  canal 
of  Xerxes     (Kiff  Acant!)ijs  ) 

Sancromuthon,  a  Fhanician  author,  who,  if  the 
fiagmcrits  of  his  worka  that  have  reached  us  be  genu- 
ine, and  if  such  a  person  ev^r  existed,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  ancient  wrtier  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  after  Moses  His  father's  name  was 
Tbabion,  and  ha  huaaalf  waa  chief  hierophaot  of  the 
Pbanieians.    Aeeerdm^  lo  eoro«,  he  waa  a  native  of 

Beryt')*,  )»i)t  Athenn'us  (3,  371  nn-l  Suidas  make  him 
a  Tynan  As  lo  the  period  when  he  flourished,  all  ia 
uncertain  .Some  accounts  carry  him  back  to  the  en 
of  Semiramis,  otfiers  assign  him  to  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  war.  St.  Marim,  however,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Gideon,  the  jodga  of 
Israel,  and  Bonhshed  during  the  fourteenth  century 
before  the  Chriatian  era.    (Hm^raphie  Univ.,  vol.  40, 

p  .lO?;.  xr<jq  )    The  titles  of  the  three  principal  works 

of  thia  writer  are  as  follows  :  1.  Hepk  *Epm€  fv- 
otoUyiaf  («  Of  the  Pkftktd  8f$tem  of  Iffrm**').— 

S  AJ'P'T'tnxr;  0{o7.nr:n  f"  En^yjttian  Throln^y'')  — 3 
^mviKu  ("  Phrrmaan  history"),  cited  also  under 
other  titlrf ,  one  of  which  is  ♦oivtVwv  Oeo%9yia  {**  71l#- 
olofry  of  the  Phanman*").—h\\  thes<»  works  were 
written  in  Phoenician,  and  the  precedintr  are  their  li- 
Ilea  in  Greek.  The  history  was  transTated  into  the 
Oraek  lan|gam  bv  Herennioa  Philo,  a  native  of  Byb- 
lua,  who  lived  in  the  aecond  eentury  of  oor  era.  It  is 
from  this  translstion  that  we  nhtain  all  the  fragments 
of  Sanchoniathon  that  have  reached  oor  timea.  Pbito 
had  divided  his  tttnatation  into  nme  booka,  of  which 
Porphyry  made  nsr  in  his  dintrihe  ngainst  the  Chris* 
tians.  h  is  from  the  fourth  book  of  this  last  work  that 
EmabinB  took,  for  an  end  direedf  oppoalio  to  thia,  the 
pasaeges  thst  have  come  down  to  us.  (Pr<Tp  Emnfr., 
1,  p  31.)  And  thus  we  have  these  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  mythology  and  history  of  the  PhcBnieiana 
from  the  fourth  handf.— St.  Martin  and  others  are  in- 
olinad  to  the  opinion  that  tfie  three  worka  mentioned 
above  aa  having  bean  written  br 
U9« 


only  so  many  parts  of  one  main  prodactiott  Accn4 
ing  to  Porphyry,  the  Phcnician  history  (^tktAi^ 
then  waa  dn^ed  into  ei|lit  books,  while  we  i^in.  ^ 
the  other  band,  froa  cotebios.  that  the  imm  of 
Philo  consisted  of  nine.  Hence  it  hat  been  sopptat^ 
that  the  Greek  tranalatot  bad  umtd  two  i^Hci  lai 
that  thoa  the  tieatiao  en  Ihe  phystctl  rs  siem  of  He,. 
mes.  or  that  on  Egyptian  theology,  becime »  kini  of 
introduction  to  the  Phcenician  History,  and 
the  number  of  books  in  the  latter  by  oea.  Aai  a  hi 
been  farther  supposed  that  the  two  titles  of  **  Epptiu 
Theology"  and  •*  Physical  System  of  Hernies"  btloea- 
cd  both  to  one  and  the  same  work.  (Compsrt  Bo- 
cimrU  Caefr.  Smt.,  Sj  17.)— The  lotf  intern!  f»f 
ttme  between  Sandwniallwn  and  hit  tniulator  rto- 
r-i  it  extremely  probable  that  t'oe  Utu-r  miit  oftii 
have  erred  in  rendering  mto  Greek  ibe  ideu  of  in 
Phnoieian  original ;  and  we  may  sappoie,  too,  tk 
occasionally  Pliilo  may  have  been  tempted  to  subsfiitt 
some  of  bis  own.  And  yet,  al  tiie  same  tune,  liie 
fragments  of  Sanchoniathon  contain  so  manv  thii^tf. 
idently  of  Oriental  origin,  that  ii  is  extreinflv  d  ^L-jIt 
to  believe  they  were  forged  by  Philo  A  immet 
of  {pinion,  however,  ever  has  existed,  and  «i  en. 
tinue  to  exiat  on  thia  bead.  GieuiM«B4  eiiicranKB 
highly  extol  the  ftngmenta  in  qtieatien,  en  Mcsontof 
;  the  agreement  which  thcv  discover  between  tkm  iwi 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testameot.  Cmtelud  aad 
kfelnera,  en  tha  other  bead,  only  aea  ■  dnn  la  tt 
tf>mpt  to  prop  up  the  religious  system  of  the  Phni 
cians  and  Kgyptiens,  and  discover  in  tbem  no  oiiie 
prine^dobnt  those  of  the  Porch  concealeti  n:<lrrPi«ae- 
nician  names.  ( Cumhertani,  Senchonuttkn't  Pkext 
cian  Hist ,  Land.,  1720, 8vo  ~ Meineri' Him  Dodnm 
df  Vrro  Ihv.  vol  I,  p  63.  —  Sc/m//,  H\t;  Li  C-ie.. 
vol.  4,  p.  1 16.>— In  1836  a  work  afoeandia  (kmm 
sviih the roHewhig title:  ^^SmnAtmuthmthftidmi 
tf  drr  Phonizier  tn  einem  Avszv<:r  iv  if'r  irnriin 
au  fjrrfttndenen  Hondackrtft  ton  Phdot  uLtiv^ifp 
I'rhfrtttzung.  Nebst  Bnmhtngen  von  Fr  V^'tgn 
feld.  Mil  einrm  Vonrorte  vom  Dr  G.  F  GifuM, 
Haneter,  1S36"  (Sanchoniaibon's  early  HuU>r}  o;  ilii 
Phcenicisns.  condensed  from  the  latolr-fooul  ictfi 
osctipt  of  I^ilo's  complete  translation  of  thit  voti 
With  annotations  by  Fr.  Wagenfeld,  and  a  prifjce  h 
T)r  G.  F.  (irotefend).     This  was  followed,  in  i!^37.bj 

another  work,  purporting  to  be  the  Greek  veDioo  oi 
Philo  itaelf,  with  a  Lailn  tmelatiaa  by  WafoM: 

"  Sanrhoniathonit  Htstonantm  P}tarni<i(t  hha  v 
vem,  Gretfc  vertot  a  Pktime  ByUu,  tdidu,  LsUufu 
MTJMtie  doMtit  F.  Wagn^di,  Brtna,  1837.'  - 
Thp  whole  is  u  mere  forjjerv.  venr  clunmly  eiecntri: 
i\nd  the  irnpowlure  has  been  very  ably  exposed  io  lie 
.37th  and  Sftk  nombM*  of  iba  Fa 
view* 

Saweof,  a  deity  of  the  Sabines,  aeeordiBf  lai 

idmticsl  with  Hercules  The  name  is  *»id  tolixt 
signil^ed  "  heaven"  in  the  Sabtne  tooffue.  {Lj/i, 
M*n§.,  p.  107  «l.  Sehme..  p.  350  ed.  JUOnr.) 
ens  at  first  wonld  st  em  to  have  somf  coDoexioe 
in  form  with  l!ie  Satkdacus  of  Ctlicia  and  l.^  Sind« 
of  Lydia.  Another  name  for  this  deity  was  ^m, 
which  recalls  the  Som  or  Som  of  Egypt  (Crmffl 
Symbdik,  par  Guigniatit,  vol.  3,  p.  493.) 

SANnALioTts,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia ftwilil^ 
semblance  to  a  aaodal.   (Vid.  Ichousa ) 

Sawokooovtdv,  an  Indian  of  mean  origin,  who.  ba*- 

ing  on  one  occasion  been  Jjtii!tv  of  insolent  conifoct 
towards  Alexander,  was  ordered  bv  tha:  irouatthto 
seized  and  pot  to  death.  He  e^rtpd.  however. h»» 
rapid  flight,  and  at  hncth  drnpj>f  d  dovra  confielW 
exhaust^.  As  he  slept  oti  the  ground,  a  liooef  »• 
meneoaiaocame  up  to  him,  licked  the  perspiration 
his  face,  and,  having  awakened  biai.  tiwaad  »i 
then  left  biro.  The  aingulat  tamaew  «f  ika  aianri 
•ppenad  patamatnnl  lo  Sandiec«tlM»aad  m»<w 
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iiacd  b|  fate  into  u  «■«  of  Allan  MWCM*.  Hbt- |  ukine  •  w«i  apoiMt  tb«  RwiMSt  b«  ttt*n|it«d  to  « 
ing  eolleetod,  tliMofera,  o  band  of  raU»M«,  and  luTing  largo  hit  ivmnuam,  and  to  aU  tho  imwiiieaa  on  Iho 

rooaed  the  people  of  India  to  a  cbinge  of  affairs,  he 
iptUj  •tuined  to  sovereign  power,  and  made  hunaeU 
BMMr  of  a  jnrt  of  the  cooDtiy  whieh  hod  boon  provi- 

0"i«ly  in  the  hands  of  Sr!ni]ci;?i  It  is  said,  that, 
«ya  waging  wat,  and  before  coouug  U>  the  throne,  a 
friU  deptMat  of  very  large  aiio  ap|»roached  him  on 
one  occasiioo,  and  with  l!ie  greatest  docility  srifTered 
km  to  mount  on  its  hack,  aud  used  after  ihrn  to  bear 
hiffl  into  the  fight.  {Justin,  15,  4.)  The  Sandrocot> 
tas  of  the  Greek*  ia.  tboiuht  to  be  tha  aamo  with 
Ae  Chandragoupta  of  the  Hiiidd  writen.  And  Chan- 
dragoupta  (i.  c,  "saved  the  moon")  is  regarded  by 
maof  as  a  mere  epithet  or  aurnama  of  the  Hindu 
mmaidi  Viaebarada.  (Da  JKnrlM,  Bitt,  4*  rimdt, 
vol  3,  p  2S5  — W  lA.,  yol  1,  p.  420.) 

Samo^rk;*,  a  nver  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  a 
place  called  Sangia  {ILaryyia),  in  Mount  Adoreua,  a 
branch  of  Mount  Dindymus,  in  Oalatia,  am!  falling  into 
the  Euxinc  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia.  Its  source  wais 
160  stadia  from  Pcasinas.  According  lo  Strabo  (i>43). 
jtlimiMd  tbe  txiio  oaatem  bouodaiy  of  Bitbjrnia,  and 
b  aeeoant  coineidea  in  rhm  with  that  of  Uio  oarlier 
writers.  ( Scjflax,  p.  34.— .4 poli.  Ehod. ,  2,  724. )  The 
Btibj^man  lungs,  however,  gradually  exiaoded  their 
doninioBa  fu3m  to  the  eaat,  and  Urn  Roman*  gave 
;hc  country  a  still  farther  enlargement  on  ilii-?  j^ir^r 
This  river  is  called  Saugaris  by  ConsiauUnc  i'orpiiy- 
ii>gerjiui.>)  (1,  5),  and  Sagaria  by  Ovid  {ep.  e  Pont.,  4, 
10).  The  modem  name  is  the  Sduria,  (Mmmnfs 
Gt4>gr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  607.) 

S-t.v.vvKloN,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  contemporary 
m\tk  Arutopbane*.  lAttlo  i*  known  of  him.  Una  of 
lib  }rfayt,  entitled  Aovmr  {Jkmai),  in  whieh  he  bui^ 
lesqued  a  verse  of  the  Orestes  of  Euripides  {Sekol.  ad 
Arutofk,  MaM.^  p.  142.  —  Sckol.  ad  Orctt., 
nV),  appeai»  lo  have  bean  acted  about  407  B.C. 
{Cknton,  Faai.  Hellcn  ,  p.  81.)  Another  comfdv  nf 
hn,  entitled  PcXwc  ["Laughter"),  is  also  intjutioocd. 
{CUnton,  F(ut.  Hellen.,  p.  9L.'«.lfe«f<cy'»  PMtrit, 
TuL  1,  p.  261,  ed.  Dyce.) 

StHTdNKs,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitaniea.  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Oarumna,  on  the  coast.  Their  cap- 
ital wa*  MadioUoum SaMonom,  now  iSotn^.  {Plin. , 
4, 19.— Co*.,  B.  G.,  I,  10.->M  HuL,  S,  1 1 ) 

Sirit,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  iJmbria, 
tod  falling  into  the  Hadxiatic  b«iow  Ravenna.  It  i* 
mm  the  Sana  or  Alp*.  It  was  also  called  Isapis. 
{Plui .  3.  \5  ~Sil.  Ital  ,  8,  U9.—lMean  ,  2.  405  ) 

S.vroR,  L  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded  bin  fa- 
ther, Aruxorze*,  about  the  238ih  year  of  the  Christian 
en.    Naturally  fierce  and  ambitious,  Sapor  wished  to 
increase  his  paternal  dominions  by  conquest ;  and,  ass 
the  indolence  of  the  emperors  of  Rome  seemed  f  ivonr- 
alii*  to  hia  view*,  ha  laid  waata  the  provinces  of  .Mcso- 
patMii*,  Syria,  and  Cilicia ;  and  ha  nught  have  bo- 
cotne  master  of  alt  Asia  if  Odenatus  had  not  stopp«^d 
progteaa.    If  Gordian  attempted  to  repel  him,  hu  \ 
eflorts  were  waak,  and  Philip,  who  aneceedeU  bim  on  ' 
the  imperial  throne,  bought  the  pf^are  o(  Sapor  with 
noney.    Valerian,  who  was  afur  vjr  l  luvcsicd  with 
lie  purple,  marched  againat  the  I'erstan  monarch,  but 
was  defeated  and  uken  prisoner.   Odeoatoa  no  aoon* 
•r  heard  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  a  captive  in 
the  bands  of  Sapor,  than  he  attempted  to  release  him 
by  force  of  arm*.   Tbe  force*  of  Persia  were  cut  to 
pieces,  din  wivaa-and  iraaaofaa  of  tba  nonareh  fall 
into  the  hands  i  f  :\ic  comiucror,  and  Odenatus  pene- 
trated, wilb  Utile  opposiiion,  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Ungdom.    Sapor,  soon  after  thia  defeat,  was  aasassi- 
Datfd  by  his  subjects,  A  D.  27:1,  after  a  reign  of  32 
years.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  »oii,  called  Hormis- 
da*.— II  The  second  of  that  name,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Hormiedas  mi  the  thraoa  of  Paraia.   He  waa  aa 
peat  aa  hia  auaaaatoc  «C  tht  tamn  nnoM,  and  by 


wes.'.  of  ill.  Euj  brates  to  his  empire.  Julian  marched 
against  him,  but  fell  by  a  mortal  woand.  Jovian,  who 
aoeoaadad  Jnlim,  made  peace  with  Sapor;  htit  Ike 
monarch)  always  restless  and  ir.drfatigable,  renewed 
boatiUliea,  invaded  Amieiua,  and  detealed  the  Emper- 
or Valens.  Sapor  died  A.D.  3^.  after  a  reign  of  TB 
yearf>,  in  which  he  had  often  been  the  sport  of  fortune. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Aruxerzes,  and  Artaxerxea  by 
Sapor  III.,  a  prince  who  died  after  a  reign  of  five 
yaaia,  A.D.  389,  in  the  am  of  Theodoaina  the  Great. 

Sappho,  I.  a  oelehratMl  poetess,  rnativa  of  Mytl* 
lene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  nearly  contempora- 
neoQs  with  her  countryman  Alc«us,  althoogb  she  moat 
have  heen  younger,  since  she  was  still  alive  in  668 
B  C.     .^bout  696  B.C.  she  sailed  from  Mytilene  in 
order  to  uke  refuge  in  Sicily.    (Mem.  Far.,  ep.  36.) 
Tbe  cause  of  her  flight  appears  to  have  been  a  politi- 
cal one,  and  she  must  at  that  time  have  been  in  the 
bloom  of  her  life.    At  a  much  later  period  ahe  produced 
the  ode  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (2,  135),  in  whieh 
rauoachea  her  brother  Chaimma  for  lianQg  purcbaaed 
Rhodopla,  nd  for  havhig  been  faidneed  by  hb  lam 
to  emancipate  her.    [Muller,  Hist.  Grec.  Liter.,  p. 
178 )    Of  all  the  females  that  ever  cottivaied  tbe 
poetic  ait,  Sappho  was  certainly  the  most  eminent, 
nnd  ancient  Greece  fully  testified  its  high  srnsp  of 
n&t  powers  by  bestowing  on  her  the  appelUuon  of  tbe 
"Tenth  Mvac."   How  great,  indaao,  was  Sappho's 
fame  among  tbe  Greeks,  and  bow  rapidly  it  apreod 
ihroufibout  Greece  itself,  may  he  seen  in  the  hartOty 
of  Solon,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Lesbian  po- 
ataaa.   Hearing  bia  n^bew  recite  one  of  her  poems, 
he  is  said  to  have  ezclatmed  that  hewoold  not  willing- 
ly die  till  he  had  !  ui  cd  it  by  heart.  {Stobam, 
S€rm.,  29,  88.)    Indeed,  the  whole  voice  of  antiquity 
haa  deeland  that  the  poetry  of  Sappho  waa  unrivalM 
in  grace  and  swectrr'»;     This  decision  has  been  con- 
firmed by  posterity,  uiough  we  have  only  a  few  ver- 
sos rcmsining  of  her  poetic  effusions  ;  fur  these  are  of 
a  ht!7h  character,  and  stamped  with  tba  true  imptaaa 
c!  ;4enios. — The  history  of  .Sappho  ia  involved  in  grant 
uncertainly.    It  is  known  that,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  aba  waa  boro  at  Mytilene,  in  tbe  island  of  Les- 
bos; hot  if  we  enbjact  to  a  rigoNMie  criticism  the  epte> 
ion  80  generally  received  in  relation  to  her  amoro'is 
propensities,  and  the  misfortunea  attendant  upon  these, 
we  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  atory  of  her 
passion  for  Phaon  and  ita  tragical  consequeoeae  i*  a 
inerts  ficuon.    It  is  certsin  that  Sappho,  in  her  odea, 
made  frequent  mention  of  a  youth,  to  whom  she  gave 
her  whole  heait,  while  bo  requited  her  passion  with 
cold  indifletenee.    Bat  there  la  no  tnee  whatever  of 
her  having  named  the  object  of  her  passion,  or  sought 
to  win  his  favour  by  her  beautiful  veraas.   Tbe  pre- 
lendad  name  of  thia  yotith,  Phaen,  altbongh  freqoent- 
ly  niertian  d  in  the  Attic  comedies,  apoeaw  not  lo 
iiave  occurred  in  ilie  poetry  of  Sappho.    If  Phaon  had 
been  named  in  her  verses,  the  opinion  could  not  i  ;v.<- 
arisni  ihut  it  was  tbe  courtesan  Sappho,  and  not  tbe 
poetess,  who  was  in  love  with  Phaon.  (ylrtantfne, 
13.  p.  696,  f  )    Moreover,  the  niar^ellou-;  -tonrs  of 
the  baaoty  of  Phaon  have  manifestly  been  borrowed 
fram  the  myth  of  Adonia.   (JTSJIrr,  But.  Gr  Ut., 
p.  174.)    According  to  the  ordinary  account,  Sappho, 
demised  by  Phaon,  look  ilm  leap  from  the  Lcucadian 
fodi,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  cure  for  the  pangs  of  un- 
requited love.    But  even  this  is  rather  a  poetical  ia* 
age  than  a  real  event  in  the  life  of  Sappho.  Tbe 
cadian  leap  was  a  religioua  rite,  belonging  to  the  ex- 
piatory festivals  of  ApoUo,  which  were  celebrated  in 
this  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece.    At  appointed  timw, 
criminals,  selected  as  expiatory  victims,  were  throwr 
ftom  tba  high  overhanging  rock  into  jhe  sea^  the| 
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ing  thi  ro.  nexion  of  this  custom  with  tho  worship  of 
ApoUo.  MO  XuUer's  Doruau,  b.  1,  cfa.  11,  ^  10.) 
Tu»  emMam  wn  applM  in  vatioM  wmpt  hf  the  po«t« 
•f  the  time  to  the  deschption  of  lovers.  Stesichorua, 
n  bin  poetical  novel  named  Calyce,  spoke  of  ibe  love 
#f  •  vntoiMJa  maiden  for  a  youth  wno  despised  her 

Cuion ;  and,  in  despair,  she  threw  herself  from  the 
locedian  ruck.  The  tSecl  of  the  leap  m  ihc  atoiy 
of  Sappho  (namely,  the  curing  her  of  her  intolerable 
fHMMQ)  aMMt,  tkmnfoff  hftva  hma  aoknovn  to  St»- 
•iebona.  8o«m  yean  later,  AmevMii  tvft  in  an  od«, 
"Again  caatirr:  myself  from  tho  T.t  uradian  rock,  I 
plui^ed  ulo  the  graj  sea,  drunk  with  love"  (i^.  He- 
fkmt,  p.  189).  TW  poet  cu  »MBdy,  bjr  tbeae 
words,  be  auppoeed  to  '^sv  *.hat  he  cures  himself  of  a 
vebement  paaaion,  but  rscncr  tneaoa  to  describe  the 
delicious  intoxication  of  vident  love.  The  atoiy  of 
Scppho'a  leap  probably  originated  in  some  poetical  im- 
acet  aod  relations  of  this  kind  ;  a  limilar  story  ie  told 
of  Venus  in  regard  to  her  lament  for  Adonis.  {.Ptol., 
IkmkMMt.,  §M.  FluL,  AwL,  191.— Beik^  vol.  X,  p. 
161)  NemllMlaai,  U  la  m«  imlikaly  tiiat  tlw  bap 
from  the  Lciicadian  rock  ind\  really  hare  been  made, 
io  auctdtU  tunes,  by  desperate  and  frantic  persons. 
Another  proof  of  the  6ctitious  efaafaetar  of  tlM  atoiy  is, 
that  it  leave*  the  principal  point  in  uncertainty,  name- 
ly, wbuiUcr  Sappho  survived  the  leap  or  perished  in  it. 
{Midler,  Hut.  Gr.  IaL,  p.  17A.H>It  aj^rs  that 
Sappho  became  united  in  marriage  to  an  individual 
named  Cercolas,  and  the  frait  of  this  union  was  a 
danghtcr,  named  CIcis  (K'/iir),  who  is  mentioned  by 
the  poetes*  io  one  of  her  fngmeots.  Having  lost  her 
hwaoMrf,  Bapipho  tBrnad  liar  attention  to  literary  pur- 
Bni!'=.  ind  inspired  many  of  the  Lesbian  females  with 
a  taiiio  for  aundar  occupAiiuns.  8be  composed  lyric 
fletrs,  of  which  she  left  nine  books,  eUgus,  AyHMt, 
dx.  Tho  admiration  vvhich  these  productions  excited 
was  univer^ial;  her  cotitemporaries  carried  it  to  the 
Nglwst  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  saw  in  her  a  superior 
Mng :  tho  LaabiaM  ploced  ber  imago  on  Ihok  eoioa, 
t«  that  of  a  divinity.  "Sappho  Itad  aaaootbM  aroood 
her  a  number  of  3roung  females,  nativcF  cf  T.rsbos, 
wbom  she  inatnicted  in  music  and  poetry.  They  re- 
vesed  her  as  their  baoofac  tress,  and  her  attachment  to 
them  cf  thr  most  sfTeclioiiate  description.  This 
tntiiuacy  was  made  a  pretext  by  the  liceniious  spirit  of 
later  agos  for  the  most  dishonourable  calumnies.  An 
expression  id  Horace  ("maseula,  Sappho,''^  Ep.,  1,  19. 
28}  has  been  thought  to  countenance  this  charge,  but 
its  meaning  has  been  prossly  misundtrstood  ;  and, 
whot  IS  still  mora  to  the  purpose,  u  would  appear  that 
*o  iHoatriona  poeiaaa  baa  Men  igttoranily  confeonded 
with  a  diitiiotnte  female  of  the  same  name,  a  iMtive  of 
Losboa,  ibougb  not  of  Mytilene.  (Vtd.  Sappho  II.) 
hdood,  as  the  Abb6  Barthelemy  has  remarlted.  tho  ac- 
counts that  have  reached  us  respecting  the  licentious 
character  of  Sappho,  have  come  only  from  writers  long 
subsequent  to  the  ase  to  wbiflli  am  tivod.  Sappho, 
tba  favoured  of  the  Muaea,  waa^  aa  wa  have  just  en- 
deavoured to  show,  never  enamoured  of  Phaon,  nor 
did  flip  f  \  f  r  make  the  leap  of  Leucadia.  Indeed,  the 
aeveritv  with  which  Sappho  censured  her  brother  Cba- 
vaBoa  wr  bis  lovo  for  tho  eowtesiii  Rlmdopia,  enaUea 
OS  to  form  snmr  jrcl^Tmcnt  of  the  principles  by  which 
abe  guided  her  own  conduct.  For  alilu)ugh,  at  the 
lino  whan  she  wrote  this  odo  to  him,  the  fire  of  youth- 
ftjl  passion  had  been  quenched  within  her  brffssl,  yet 
she  never  could  have  reproached  her  brothi  r  with  his 
love  for  a  courtesan,  if  uie  had  herself  been  a  court«> 
atn  in  bor  youtb ;  aod  Charaxos  ought  have  reultated 

rbar  witb  addiiioRal  ainogtb.  Beoidas,  we  may 
ly  di«cpr;i  tV  feeling  of  ooimpefiched  honour  due 
to  a  froebom  and  well-educated  maiden,  in  the  verses 
iriddt  rafer  to  raktioB  of  AkaMit  and  Sappho. 
AioMia  tr^'^os  iiMl  tbe  aitnctiotta  oad  levoliQtao  of 
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Sappho  did  vot  dofogato  (hnn  her  qmrsI  worth,  vqcd 

he  cdll-  her  "  ■.  I'jl-j'.-rro'.viiia!,  pure,  swetilv-sniilffij 
Sappho."  iAhmu«Jragm.,Z8,ctL Bttmf.}-^^', 
maMilnof  Moao  Mt*  4HnCMs^  lion  dittppooMj 
love ;  thev  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  political  onTin, 
teminatad  in  exile.    It  ia  probable  thai^  beiiw  dnwt 
into  a  eoaapinef  ogalBat  PWoeos,  tyrant  of 
by  the  p<r-r«n-»sions  of  Alctwis,  she  was  banisW  frwi 
Lesbos  ikioiiy  with  Uiat  poet  and  his  partisan*  (.Vajs^ 
Oxon.,  ep.  37  )    She  retired,  as  we  have  aireifi*  n. 
aoikod,  to  Sicily. — We  know  aothiw  fanhet  of  itN 
life  of  Sappbo.   Her  peadoetioaa,  wMeh  gaimd  for 
her  so  exalted  a  reputation,  arc  almost  equally  to- 
known.   All  that  has  reached  ns  contisu     L  A 
beevlirol  Odo  to  yenoa,  ia  tbe  Sappine  mmmn,  pa. 
served  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamaemii.— t.  A  tecwi 
ode,  in  the  &ame  measure,  stjil  more  Imuiifal,  dt- 
senptive  of  tbe  tumoltuous  emooon!*  of  love,  aai  pt- 
served  in  part  by  Longinus. — S.  Various  fngocati, 
all  unfortunately  very  short,  found  in  Aristotle,  Pfo. 
tarch,  Athenceos,  Stobaeus,  liephx^tion,  Mtenbioi, 
fiuatatbios,  aod  oibera.— 4.  Three  epicnaa-^ 
pbo  also  cowpoaod  bymoa  to  die  gods,  to  idieh  tk 
mvoked  them  to  come  from  their  favourite  iMu  ia 
different  countries  ;  but  there  is  litlU  mforamuea  ex- 
tant respecttcg  their  contcnu. — ^The  pocnsof  Sap|ib 
are  little  susceptible  of  division  into  di^lirjci 
Hence  the  ancient  critics  divided  theis  inie  bo^ 
merely  according  to  the  netre.  the  first  cootaioii^lht 
odes  in  the  Sapphic  measure,  for  tbe  poettM  ifmd 
the  melody  of  the  langnage  by  a  lyric  mMsovof  At 
most  harmonious  character,  called  after herown  unif ; 
a  meaaure  which  CatuUoa  and  Uorue  aiUrward  ooo- 
daoed  ivith  ao  nraeh  ooeeeso  into  tba  toiia(M|[w.~ 
The  best  text  of  Sappho  is  that  given  by  Bbi&M,  is 
tbe  MuMettm  Cnitcum  (vol.  1,  p.  3,  T^best 
and  fullest  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Nete,  BeriL, 
1827,  4to.    {SehbU,  Hist.  Lit.  Or.,  td.  I.  p  505.- 
MuUer,Htsl.  Lit.  Gr  ,  p.  172— BamaJiL  Amx., 
p.  29. — BajfU,  Diet.,  m.  v.  .SappAo.)— 11  A  naiift  o! 
Eroaos,  in  tbe  island  of  Lesbos,  for  a  leog  tine  eco- 
foonded  with  Sappho  of  Mylitaoa.  Tht  (Maeim 
betwee  n  '111-  two  has  only  been  rwcn'.Iy  drawn.  L'ld 
the  memory  of  the  celebrated  poetets  baa  &l  lui  U« 
freed  from  Ibo  diahooouiaUe  impuuiiona  wbklt  laj 
been  so  long  attached  to  it.    An  ancient  nxdsl,  brought 
from  Greece  in  1822,  presents,  along  witij  tb«  nuM 
S.^ri'Mi  (Sappho),  a  female  bead,  with  tbe  ktun 
EPECI  (£rrn),  the  allusion  being  to  the  Le«boDci» 
of  Eresus,  where  the  medal  was  struck.  (Csmrtft 
HauUroehe,  Nottrr  sur  la  courtisane  Sappio  fErffU, 
Paris,  1823.)   This  settles  the  questwn  u  totkn 
having  been  tsM  Soppboa,  both  iMtivN  of  ite  HM 
isl..  .1     The  period  w  hen  this  second  Sappho  lliw- 
ished  13  far  frum  being  easy  to  delerroioe.  Tbil  ibe 
was  a  female  of  some  celebrity  appears  evidtsl  ftw 
the  inhr*!  It  Til's  of  Ercsua  having  sUmped  her  laagi 
on  their  coins  ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  bars  ooh  a  fw 
words,  scattered  here  and  there  in  ancient  sutbon,  i» 
ative  to  this  namesake  of  the  Mvtikmu  Sspphe. 
The  first  of  these  aothon  is  tbe  Mloriia  Nyopto. 
cited  by  .Aihensus  (1.3,  p.  596,  c  ).  who  K^eih  oi 
Sappho,  a  courtesan  of  Erasus,  as  having  Uen  ews 
oond  of  Pbaoo (Kol 4 t^'Epimm df  tk  irnipaUf 
rot'  Ka}.ov  *ac.»vof  IpnirdFlaa,  irtpti^Ttf  Vt  n 
^ai  Svufic  iv  UcpixXf^  'Acrtaf).— The  second  i» 
thority  ia  iElian  (Var.  i§ut^  12,  19X  "ho  remwta, 
"  I  learn.  ?orv.  that  there  was  also  anotbtf  8»fg  * 
the  island  of  Lcjibos,  a  courtesan,  not  a  pestae^  ('•'f 
BAvofUU  de,  hri  <ca2  Mpa  kv     Aio6<ft  tyrvm 
haipa,  oi  sroi#TpM).~A  tbiid  aoibority  » 
who  disimgutsbea  between  Sanhe  dw  2 
.'^appho  who  was  enamoured  of  Phaon,  »ii  who  mm 
from  Leocate ;  only  by  aome  negltgewcs  or 
inakoathopoaloaeftiNttvoofEnaes,«nd  uw  («>^ 

Tho  fcrtrf  tho  «»laliK*«f  «wo 
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%ltxtg  thus  p.ovcd  by  the  tr«timony  of  three  ant^iors, 
H  PMnains  to  examine  which  ot  the  iwo  was  une 
AkI  loved  Phaon,  and  l«ap«d  in  despaur  m>m  the 
promontoiy  of  Leucate.  Herodotna,  the  oldest  ao- 
tbor  that  makes  mention  of  Sappho,  only  knew  the 
native  of  Mytilcne.  He  is  silent  reapecting  her  love 
iw  Phatfn,  and,  ooBcidMring  the  diacotMM  Mlun  of 
y*  VkMTf,  he  no  MU  iraaU  hasni  mmMomi  it 
had  the  I  ir-vimitance  been  true.  Hrnnryiannx,  ■ 
|iMc«  of  wboM  00  the  lovn  of  po«ts  is  <]uoted  by 
AlfcwiM  (18,  p-  AM,  **if  )t  tpeaks  of  Sappbo*s 
attachment  for  Anacreon,  but  is  silent  respecting 
Pb»oo,  when,  m  fact,  her  fatal  passion  for  the  latter, 
tnd  pairtieQlwIy  ita  aad  catastrophe,  sailed  so  well 
th»  spirit  of  hts  piw*.  that  he  could  sot  have  avoid- 
ed mentioning  them  had  they  been  tme.  In  an  epi- 
gram  by  Antipaler  of  SiJoD  (Ep  ,  70  — J'lcoJis's  A/i- 
tkfdi^im  Gr.,  voL  S,  p.  36),  relative  to  the  death  ot 
Sappho,  that  poet  le  not  oirff  aHent  respecting  her 
tragical  end  at  Lriicate,  hut,  according  to  him,  nhr 
fell  tn  the  course  of  nature,  and  her  tomb  was  m  her 
Bttive  island.  In  the  Bibhotheca  of  l%otios,  to  which 
we  have  already  referrt  J  (v*nl_  1.  p  ed.  Bek^rr). 
an  extract  is  given  iwm  a  work  uf  Fiolemy,  son  of 
Hepbsstioo,  in  which  la  detailed  a  kind  of  history  of 
the  leaps  from  Leucate.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
mention  ia  made  in  this  account  of  the  fate  of  Sappho, 
although  many  instances  ai  :  cited  of  thotsc  who  had 
made  the  hazardous  experiment.  All  these  negauve 
•utlMntiee  wooM  eeero  to  more  Ae»  eomlemMnee 

the  tf  ^t  -nnnv  of  Ovid,  who,  in  onc  of  his  HeroVdcs, 
confounds  tho  fcmalo  who  was  enamoured  of  Phaon 
with  the  lyric  poetess. — According  to  Strabo  (462), 
Menander  made  Sappho  to  have  been  the  first  that 
ever  took  the  leap.    {Mcnandn,  Rehq  ,  ed.  Memeke, 

M0>)  IfOW  Menander  lived  in  tho  fourth  eentuiy 
before  oar  era,  and  the  existence  of  the  Sap[^  there* 
fere,  who  threw  herself  from  the  rock  of  Leucate,  may 
be  traced  up  as  f^r  it  !<  a>t  ::s  three  centuries  prior  to 
the  Chhatian  era.  h  does  not,  however,  oo  back  as 
fv  M  the  ftfth  eentiwy,  einee  Hendetae,  ww>  ievriib* 
ed  at  that  period,  makr s  i.  d  mention  of  the  tragic  enti 
of  the  MTtttenian  poetess :  the  natural  inference, 
therefore,  le.  Hwt  Sappho  of  Mytitone  did  not  leap 
from  the  promontnrv'  of  Lcucatc,  and  that  Sappho 
of  ilrctus,  wiiu  did,  was  not  bom  when  Herodotus 
wrote  his  history. — Viaeonti  hae  d»  tteiit  of  having 
been  the  firat  modem  writer  vrho  eeipeeted  tluu  the 
episode  of  Phaon  and  the  catastrophe  at  Leweate  be- 
longed rather  to  the  second  than  the  first  Sapi  'io 
{famogr.  Grtctt^  vol.  1,  p.  81,  teq^.)  Hie  sospiciona 
tvonld  Imvo  bent  elitnged  into  eertelmy  if  be  cooM 
have  foreseen  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  medal, 
brooffht  to  light  af^r  his  decease,  and  which  so  folly 
cstabliahea  the  existence  of  a  second  Sappho,  a  native 
of  Krcsus.  (Pf-rr.  Univ.,  vol.  40,  p.  398.  — Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Weleker,  Sappho  von  anem  kcrr- 
tcketUvi  vorurtkeil  befreyt,  GiH.,  1816,  Svo.) 

EtRArkH\,oT,  more  comcUj,AieACBNi,aoenelfist 
belongtt.g  lo  a  people  in  Arable  Peliir,  and  derived 
most  probably  from  that  of  the  town  Arra  The  ap- 
plication of  the  name  Saraeeoi  to  all  the  Arabians, 
m&k  llienee  to  aN  Melwimnedeiie,  fe  of  eompeimtively 
rf-.-ent  or  p:i-r  .\:nm:nnus  RfarcelHnus  employ*  the 
terra  in  question  as  having  been  used  by  others  before 
Wn.  {AwmjMMB  MwtdL,  14, 4;  St,  Ifl ;  «,  • ; 
14,  2  ) 

SARDANAfiLUs,  iho  Ust  king  of  Assyria,  infamous 
Ibr  hia  luxury  uid  voluptooasness.  The  greatest  part 
of  hia  time  waa  nem  ia  tho  coBpoDy  of  his  wives 
as»d  favourites,  and  the  moDareh  generally  appeared  in 
tbe  midst  of  ihem  disguised  in  '.I  <  liabit  of  a  female, 
and  KNiming  wo<ri  for  hie  amusement,  lltia  efiraii- 
vofy  irritated  hie  oOeeta  \  Bileeii  end  Aieeeee  eeo- 

f'lTrcl  again!it  htm,  ar?^  rn1!f»rtpf1  ri  'lumprDn?;  forre  to 

dethrone  htm.    Sardauapalus  quitted  for  a  while  his 
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'  Totuptaons  retreat,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
armies.  The  rebels  were  ucfeatcd  m  three  auccessive 
bottles  ;  but  at  last  Sardanapaloa  woo  boeteo  and  be- 
ateged  in  the  city  of  Ninua  for  two  yeen.  When  all 
appeared  lost,  he  bomed  himself  in  his  palace,  with 
Ins  euniii  hs.  cnucubines,  and  all  his  treasures,  and 
the  empue  of  Assyria  waa  divided  aiMM^  the  ooi^ 
spiratoiB.  Thio  oeent  happened  B.C.  MO,  acceedng 
to  Euscbtus ;  thonc^h  Jii-iHi  aiHi  others,  with  less 
probability,  place  il  tiO  years  earlier.  <^er«(i.,  3, 160 
— Cic.,  TW.,  6,  as.) 

Sabdi,  the  inhihitaide  of  SeidiBn.  <F«d.  S» 
dinia.) 

Saaou.    VU.  9mdSm. 

SabdIca  or  SBKDicAfOBdelaoULrtA  SAB]>icA,actfry 
belonging  originally  to  Thnee,  hot  subsequently  in> 

eluded  within  the  limits  of  Dacia  Ripcnais,  and  made 
the  capital  of  this  pcovioeo.  it  waa  sitoated  in  o  £w> 
tite  plain,  thxoo^  which  flowed  dio  river  CESeeoi. 

The  En  [>r  r or  Maximian  wax  born  in  its  vicinity,  and 
It  18  known  m  the  annals  of  the  Chiuch  fioui  a  coun- 
cil having  been  held  within  its  walla.  Altila  destroyed 
tho  city,  but  It  wa."!  rebuilt,  nrnl  thp  name  changed  by 
the  iiulgariatis  to  Inaduza,  under  which  appeUaUon 
it  still  exisU.    (Eutrop.,  9,  S2.— iVtcdOB;  8.> 

SabdinIa,  an  isUnd  in  tlie  Mediterttneen,  south  of 
Oonrica  and  west  of  Italy.  The  oldest  Greek  form 
fur  the  iianu  ',vii-,  Zapc5<.),  undc<  iiu*  J,  but  of  the  fem- 
inine gender,  wiuch  the  Latins  converted  into  Sarim^ 
SB.  itorodotue  writee  If  ^api6 ;  Seylei  end  Sey»- 
niTa  [yivr  r.o  intlrrtirins  of  tho  word  ;  and  Diodcrus,  in 
most  instances,  loliow^  the  original  usage.  {lierod., 
1,  170.— /d.,  6,  im^StyUx,  p.  2.--*yewi.,  e*.  v., 
t04.  — Z>iW.,  4,  29,  82,  dtc.)  At  a  later  prriod  the 
form  began  to  be  ^dually  declined,  and  hence  we 
have  l^ap66va  in  Polybius,  though  he  gives  Zopdu 
(from  which  others  have  the  genitive  ZapSo&f)  as  the 
nm  of  the  nominative.  Stnbo  writes  Xap^u, 
HapiSovoc-  The  mhabitanta  were  calltd  SiirJui  f^o^)- 
dioi)  and  Serdona  (Xapdovun);  the  Romans  named 
them  Saidi,  rarely  Saidhiienaee.— ^Seylaz  givee  the 
Ji-^taiiri'  bf'tween  Sardinia  ar.J  tha  mainbnJ  a.?  one 
tiiid  a  halt  days'  sail,  or  7dQ  stadia  ;  this,  ho^^ever,  is 
too  small,  and  Artemidorus  is  more  correct  when  be 

r7iakt  s.  it  1200  Pt.-idi-.i      (  .^.-j-^tt.  p 


J2  ) 

i  iiat  the  isiand  cuu  Ue  seen  on  a  clear  day  troiii  lao 
coast  of  luly,  we  learn  from  Strabo,  and  also  from 
modem  travellers,  llw  area  of  Saidhik  ia  given  m 
the  present  day  at  9200  miles,  and  the  Bomber  of  dw 
inhabitants  is  estimati  1  .it  .al  unt  1  000,000. — The 
Ureeka  compared  tbe  shape  of  this  uland  to  thai  of 
the  homen  loot.  Bad  heneo  die  oppottBlien  of  IduMMO 
that  \v,ii  sometimes  given  to  it  ('I^^offfa — tx^oc, 
pcsttgrum).  Others,  from  its  reseniblaiice  to  Uie  low- 
er  part  of  tho  eaiidal,  term  it  Sandaliotis.  (VidL 
Tchnusa,  and  compare  the  remark  of  Pliny,  3,  7, 
"  Sardmiam  Tmams  Sandaiiolim  appeUami  a&  efigi* 
soinr,  MjfTtiUi*  lehnusam  a  rimUttudint  t€ttifrii.") 
—Sardinia  may  be  called  a  mountainooa  iekkod,  % 
chain  of  mountains  running  through  it  fioM  north  to 
south,  though  nearer  to  the  eastern  than  the  wtslcrrj 
coast.  From  tho  nerthern  pert  of  this  chain  snotbei 
rieoe,  whieh  proeaede  ftom  iuit  to  wool,  and  wUeb 
separates  the  island,  as  it  were,  into  two  paru,  from 
the  present  Cgjm  Cpmino  to  Capo  MaUrgm.  This 
cross  range  is  called  by  Ptolemy  lAaivbfuva  bpi^  (In- 
tarn  Monffi—"Tho  Mod  Mountains").  The  mount- 
ains  of  Sardinia  exercise  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  character  of  its  coast,  on  the  temperature,  and 
on  tho  productiveness  of  the  island.  Tbe  Boaeioas 
side  ranges,  running  deem  to  Ao  TOry  eoeet,  fem 
spacious  bays,  and,  on  the  southern  an  J  v^tstcm 
shores,  safe  hari>oura.  On  tbe  eaat  side  of  the  island, 
however,  die  elift  are  high  and  ateep,  end  ecewely 

fnrfl  anvwhcre  a  safe  anrhorir^tr  j'laro  ;  while  pnsls  of 

Wind  frequently  blow  with  very  sudden  and  great  fury 
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frooi  Um  interior  of  the  mountain  raugei,  and  do  gre&t 
damag*  to  veM«U  along  theae  ■horea.  Hence  prolm- 
t»lj  ti»e  appeUatioD  of  '*  luMm  Montu"  and  hence, 
too,  the  language  of  Claodian  {BM.  Gildem.,  v.  filS), 
"  Jtuanot  tnfamat  namla  monUs  "  Along  the  whole 
auwe,  Uiere^bre,  of  (be  eeatera  coaat,  alihougb  ao  con* 
«eBMBC)^  eitMMd  for  intwvootM  with  Italy,  th«  an* 
cicnts  had  hut  one  harbour.  OIliu.  and  that  far  to  the 
north ;  and  id  modem  dajra,  too,  uu  ulace  of  any  im- 
pdctaaee  te  Ibmid  aloiig  this  part  of  Sardinia.  The 
mountain  atmo!>phcre  waa  health-,  b  it  the  rugged  na> 
tnra  uf  the  raugct  and  the  wiid  cnarecier  ot  the  in- 
hlbitMU  forbade  any  etteittpt*  at  cultivation.  In  the 
western  and  aoulbem  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil 
was  fertile  and  well  cultirated,  but  the  climate  rery 
unhealthy.  Thus  Mela  remarks  (2, 7).    ut  fecunda  ita 

oozioaa  effeeU  of  dM 
dmaie  wen  etill  bmco  eniMbly  Mt  by  iimigtri  then 
?iv  :;,  ivi  V     flence,  whenever  the  Romans  wished  to 
detignatc  a  particularly  unhealthy  region,  they  named 
Sardinia  ;  and  so  greatly  HA  ihfy  dread  the  dbet*  of 
its  chmati ,  that  ihey  never  ventured  to  keep  a  itand- 
ing  force  ii«  ii  for  auy  length  of  time.    (Cic ,  ep.  ad 
qnm.,  fratrtm,  3,  3— tefo^  SS6  )   The  principal 
ewieea  of  thia  onbealthiness  were  the  pools  of  stag- 
nant water  in  the  hollows  of  the  island,  and  the  want 
of  northcrl)  wmds     These  winds  wtre  kept  off,  as 
Peaeaoiaa  believed  (10, 17),  by  the  laouataioa  of  Cor- 
•ics  tod  ofon  of  Ittfy.    Too  Inaui  MoolM  alto 
contributed  their  share  in  producing  thi:*.  {Claudian, 
Bell.  Gtldonic,  v.  612,  Mtqq.)—'L'he  fertUtty  of  the 
falud  is  attested  by  all  Iha  ayionl  wiilon ;  aeiiber 
was  it  iiiftstfd  hf  any  snakea,  nor  by  nnv  Prists  of 
prey.    Roiuts  obuined  her  aupplie*  of  gram  not  only 
from  .Sicily,  but  also  from  Sarowiai  laigo  quantities 
of  mU,  too*  u  in  aMdem  timet,  won  manafrctured 
on  the  waetein  and  aoathem  coasts.   Tbt  ancient 
writers  spt-ak  of  mines,  and  Solmua  (c.  II)  of  silver 
ones  :  the  uames  of  varioua  places  in  the  ialand  indi* 
eata  a  naaing  eoontiy,  as  Motdla,  Inaida  Plnmbaria, 
6lc  ;  and  PtoI«'my  makes  mention  of  several  mineral 
apriiigs  &iid  baths.    Two  products  of  the  island,  bo«v- 
orer,  deserto  paKicular  notice     On%  of  these  is  its 
wool     Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  reared  in  the 
islaiwl,  aa  might  be  cjcpecti  J  amon^  a  people  who  paid 
little  attention  to,  ana  derived  httle  subsistence  from 
afrtculuira.  (iMod.,  A,  16.)  It  must  be  remarked, 
towwar,  that  the  animala  ehiolly  killed  for  food  were 
of  a  mongri  1  \:'.:\'],  1  i  gotten  between  a  sheep  and  a 
goat,  and  called  mtumonu.    (PItn.,  8, 49. — PautOM^t 
10,  17.)  They  warn  covered  widt  a  kof  and  eoana 
hair,  and  their  ikins  served  for  the  common  clothing 
of  t!ie  moontainccrs,  whom  Livy  hence  jitylee  PetlUt. 
In  winter  they  wore  the  hair  inn  anl.    ( .f.'/ian,  H.  A.* 
16,  34.)    In  war  they  had  sm  iI!  1 1  Vl  r-i  rrivrr<?d 
with  these  skins.    They  were  named  Irom  tins  aitirc 
Mattrucati ;  and  the  Mojttrueati  LtUruneult  were  of- 
ten vory  dai^aroua  aatagontata  ftn  the  Bmaan  s  The 
other  temaikabto  prodoet  of  Sardinia  was  a  species 
of  wild  parsley  (apiaslrum),  called  by  Sohnus  hnba 
Sarditiua.    It  grew  very  abundantly  around  springe 
and  wet  places.    Whoever  ato  of  it  died,  appanatly 
laughing  ;  in  other  words,  the  ricn-cs  became  con- 
tracted, and  the  lip*  of  tlie  sufferer  asuumed  the  ap- 
pOUaiMO  of  an  involuntary  and  painful  laugh.  Hence 
lha  expression  Sardonicut  ritus.    (Ptiusan.,  10,  17. 
—Soiin.,  c.  11. — Plin  ,  20,  U  )    It  must  be  remark- 
ed, however,  that  the  phrase  fui6ii<Tt  2ap66vinv  oc- 
oma  aiao  in  Homar  {(hi,  30.  309X  •b'  ^  other  ex- 
nhwliaiia  boaidea  the  one  juet  mantionod  am  given 
by  KusUthius. -- Whence  Sardinia  received  its  first 
tnbabitanta  we  are  not  informed  by  any  ancient  wtilw. 
They  speak,  indeed,  of  eetdomanta  mada  al  varieoa 
iimes  in  the  island,  but  the  new-comers  always  found 
a  rude  racu  of  inhabitants  already  in  possession.  The 
Ant  that  migratod  lo  8«id»»  ivwt  tvd  to  hm  bHB 


the  Etrurians  and  Tyrrhenians,  under  PWcji,tMi 
ofNe^une:  th«ie  settled  on  the  esstomciML  [9^ 
ettw,  ad  Virg.,  JEn..  6.  829  )  At  a  »ub«qu«oi  « 
riod,  Sardua,  a  son  of  HercvUs,  ie<3  a  tdoa^  tjutki 
fie  introduced  among  the  rude  "•WHlmti.  aiaai 
acciMtooed  lo  dwell  in  cavai^  ths  first  ndiattiM  of 
defliialton  ;  tavgbt  tboai  agriealtare.  sod  wm  tbdr 
earliest  l2'.v;:'ivrr  In  gratitude  to  him,  thMcaQidlkt 
island  after  his  name,  iiarduua ;  se&i,  italtteiptflod, 
his  statue  to  Delphi,  and  worshipped  tiim  u  a  goj 
under  the  appellation  of  SurJu*  paUr,  whenct  iroir 
the  forms  HardipaUr  and  Sardopaitr.  {Strt.  ti  Vm 
JBn.,  8,  564.)  After  the  Libyans  came  a  cokwyef 
Iberiana  under  Norax,  from  mtica  He  mid  x 
the  southern  pert  of  the  ialand,  and  founded  ^  mj 
of  Nora,  which  ho  called  after  his  own  name.  Ta- 
ditioB  alao  makoa  Atiatsoa,  the  liMkv  of  Actton.  «• 
iMto  eoma  to  Sardinia  widi  aana  Qncian  foll««tn 
after  tlie  deatli  of  his  son.  (St!  La! ,  12,  M  i  1]^ 
was  ibc  first  to  plant  trees,  and  to  tescii  the  wklii' 
tants  how  to  flMM  oil  and  cheese.— As  iffwWAt 
Grecian  sett!f*mrnf  <5  I'l  th:*  >iand,  it  tnavtif  renuriwl, 
liiai,  ihougb  itie  date  of  their  hibi  cumm^  aeatibs 
ascertainM,  it  would  appear,  however,  to  butadMi 
place  at  a  very  early  period.  The  first  of  ikst  colo- 
nies was  that  led  by  lokos.  He  broufht  rnih  Iub 
many  of  the  Thespiada;  or  sons  of  Hercuirs,  K^^f 
with  a  cooaiderable  number  of  Attic  fuaikn.  Ik 
inhaUlanla  of  tlw  natt  oonqwaad  by  Ua  ontoU 
from  him  lob  i  ,  and  even  at  the  preaeDl  day  a  pot  «l 
the  territory  of  CagUari  ia  styled  Enniint  i  hk 
(Dtod.  Sic,  4,  S4,  dte.— /it,  ft,  16.)  Tke  tmHtfg 
.Sarto  r,  a  -^aon  invited  over  numertvos  Grfciir  stitJen 
and  >'arioua  petty  republics  were  tt^sLAui^iUCfiia- 
ent  of  aadi  otbar.  AU  of  Aaaa  eonnd  »iiii  ictn- 
ity  in  agriculture  and  commocc,  aadMinIwi^ 
vine  bonoura  to  Sardus,  Aristcus,  sad  f<4na  IHms 
of  Grecian  customs  and  attire  are  said  stll  to  rmiir.. 
{UorKktlmannt  GuslddUc  dtr  Sflrtoiia,i>.7.)  Tbe 
OaillMainia&o  would  aeam  to  have  otenrisMM 

in  Sardinia  at  a  verv  i  irly  period,  as  th*  S'taitoiirf 
the  island  in  a  comtnercial  point  of  new  was  too  m- 
portent  to  be  neglected.  Its  fertihty,  oi«eo»er,«i<l 
it  one  of  their  granahee,  and  they  used  everi  uttu 
m  their  power  to  promote  agncaltural  Iiboun.  Su- 
dinia  fell  into  tiba  hands  of  £e  Romsos  237  B  C ,  n 
the  tntarral  between  the  6rst  and  second  I^aw. 
Its  new  masters  could  only,  as  the  CarthiciMan  M 
done  before  them,  obtain  possession,  for  i  Icog  p<"rifldi 
of  the  ahoroa  of  the  iaknd.  The  iobabiuau  oftk 
interior  defimdad  tbainaalvaa  aoeces^olhr  fcr  Midf 
100  years.  Indeed,  it  inav  be  said  that  Sajditi  ivM 
never  completely  aubdued  by  the  Kouuq  aim^  ^Stmio, 
flSft),  and  the  piodatory  movemenU  of  the  nwinuiB- 
eers  still  occasioned  trouble  in  the  day?  of  tk asp* 
ors.  (Tac,  Attn.,  2,  85.)  In  the  fifth  ccntmyitWI 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals.  {Procof  ,  Bdi.  ^'cti . 
2,13.)  The  interior  of  the  island,  even  ^ttepw^ 
day,  exhibits  an  astonishing  degreeof  kuWsat  tW 
j^rcasanls  aro  still  dressed  in  leather  or  tkiv..*-  url  '-■ 
mountaina  are  still  iofeatcd  by  banditti.— Tb«  rwss 
iahmd  of  Sardinia  pioaata  muuf  wMmmmmw^ 
call  the  soccessive  sway  of  ita  seven!  eowjt!«foci 
The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  these,  are  OmTCJ 
anriant  atroctures  called  Nuraga  or  Nwaekt,^^ 
hnvp  exercised  the  sagacity  of  various  tjarallna.^^'* 
number  of  these  monuments  is  shoot  600. 
which  are  entire  are  60  feet  high,  with  a  diitnt^w 
90  feet  at  the  base,  and  tannioatiM  at  the  susw  » 
a  cone.  They  are  bmU  on  littia  bals,  m  a  pl*.  * 
different  sorts  of  stone,  and,  in  some  ca*e^.  J^»o'- 
rounded  by  a  wall  The  blocks  of  «tooe  are  «  Utf 
abo,  and  put  togoihar  withaot  oemeot  Some  ctm- 
ghes  .irc  ff  n  -u  1  t  v  cones,  to  the  number  of  from  I4I» 
to  seven,  which  are  grouped  aroood  lit  priocipsl 

iteyiomt  kfnd«r  CMiBiM.  Ha  wca^idit 
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iraU  U  warmoaaKd  with pniptt.  JBMkmglMM 
IfvkM  into  Uvm  ehaailMn  or  atorte^  the  eoNmrani* 

cation  to  which  ia  effected  by  a  V\m]  of  spiral  ascent 
in  the  aide  wall.  (MivMnt,  Hutotrc  <U  Sardutgne, 
P«ri»,  I8SS — De  Ut  Mermen,  Voyagt  tn  Staritagru, 
Pcnr.  1R26.— Pf^iY  Radel,  Notke$  wur  Ua  N'uraghrs 
de  ui  Sardatgne,  Paris,  1826.)  The  author  iaat  cited 
Mfsnlt  the  HMTiLghu  aa  of  C^clopian  or  PtlMgie  ori- 
gio«  and  carriea  back  the  penod  of  their  conntruetion 
fo  the  15ih  centary  before  the  Christian  era.  {Man' 
%ert,  Gtogr.,  vol  9,  pi     p.  AlMgi  4» 

Otogn^kut  ja.  294.) 
Sasoia  «r  S^mn  (iIm  Tonic  fma*  of  tlio  mme  an 

oi  Zopdtf  and  2dfK?(ff,  the  ordinary  nrr*  k   funii  is 
oi  Zupdfif),  a  city  of  Lydia,  the  ancient  capiul  of 
the  monarch^  of  the  countrr.    It  was  attaate  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  on  thr  nvcr  Pactolus,  which 
tiAi  through  Uie  place  ;  and  on  oae  of  the  elevations 
of  the  tnountam,  comprehended  within  the  circuit  of 
city,  was  the  aite  of  a  strong  citadel.  According 
to  Rcrodotos  (I,  84),  a  concubine  of  Males,  king  of 
Lv  l  1.  had  brought  forth  a  young  lion,  and  the  nion- 
•ich  was  informed  bj  the  Telmcuian  divineri,  tb«t  if 
dHB  aduoMl  wMo  curied  hy  him  quite  nmA  ibo  woHte 
of  the  city,  S' inlis  sSonId  be  for  ever  impregnable. 
'I'he  voiinj;  liun  was  brought  to  ever^  other  pan  of  the 
(''art*  i-xcept  the  steep  aide  of  the  citadel  which  faced 
Mount  Tmolus,  this  bttpr  part  being  neglected  as  al- 
together insuperable  and  inacccMiblc  ;  and  yet  by  (bis 
very  part  it  was  aubsequently  taken.    This  legend, 
Cmbined  with  the  atatemeot  of  Joannes  Ijydus  {ijU 
Mfna.,  p.  42),  that  Sardi*  was  an  old  Lydian  word 
dfriOtJiig;  "  the  Year,"  has  led  Oreiizer  to  give  an  as- 
trooonucml  turn  to  the  whole  traditioD.  {Creuatr  und 
Btnmum,  Brie/e,  p.  106,  in  mUtt.)— Sudio  was  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerians  during  their 
inroad  into  Asia  (Strah^,  637),  but  to  have  been  soon 
^let  rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified  :  it  ii  to  this  latter 
period,  no  rlont  t.  thnf  the  legend  above  mentioned  rc- 
ten.    As  the  cupital  of  Crcr^us,  king  of  hydia,  it  is 
ftofMStlr  mentioned  in  Herodotus,  and  the  hiatorian 
relates  tM  aiunar  in  which  it  fell  into  tho  handa  of 
Cyrus,  tho  eitodel  having  been  surpriiod  on  the  very 
tide  that  was  li  > mi  d  inaccessible.    The  city  retained 
lis  size  and  unporlanco  under  the  Persian  dominion. 
HonidMm  (7.  81)  numa  iw  bjr  way  of  dioUnetion, 
"  the  city  of  the  Lvdtans"  (rOv  Av^uv  to  Joti'),  and 
it  became  tho  seat  of  the  Persian  satraps,  aa  it  had 
boon  of  the  Lydian  kings.    The  fortifiotlOM,  how- 
erer,  must  have  been  destroyed  by  its  new  masters, 
since  otherwise  the  Greeks  could  not  have  so  easily 
penetrated  into  the  place  in  the  expedition  which  pre* 
codod  tho  Ponian  «*r*  From  iht  account  of  Horod* 
OUM  (5, 100>,  the  citadel  alono  would  appear  to  have 
remained     Aid  vet,  with  all  its  greatness,  Sardis 
coukl  EWt  have  been  in  these  early  timca  a  well-built 
city ;  «t  loeit  tho  giwler  put  of  the  booeeo  would 
•eem  to  have  been  constructed  of  reeds,  accort^in::  tt> 
tbe  account  of  Herodotus,  and  even  those  which  were 
hoflt  with  bricka  were  loofad  with  reeds.    One  of 
diese,  on  this  occasion,  waa  set  on  fire  by  a  soldier, 
and  immedistely  the  flame  spread  from  house  to  house, 
and  consumed  the  whole  city.    The  temple  of  Cybele 
■loo  ooflbrod  in  the  cooAagration,  and  it  waa  this  cir- 
ciMWtMieo  that  gave  Xerxes  a  pretest  for  deatroying 
the  Icirplca  of  Greece. — The  city  and  acropolis  aur- 
reodered,  at  a  latex  d^,  on  the  approach  of  Alexander 
•Utor  the  houlo  of  the  Oiiaieae.    He  eneamped  by  the 
river  Hrrmti"',  which  was  20  stadia,  or  two  miles  and 
•  hall,  distant.    He  went  up  to  the  acropolis,  which 
OTSa  then  fortified  by  a  triple  wall,  and  gave  ordera  to 
have  erected  in  it  a  temple  and  altar  to  Jupiter  Olym* 
wi,  on  the  site  of  the  roysl  palace  of  the  Lydian  moD> 
aiche.    Tbe  place,  on  account  of  its  importance,  was 
litnMt^  to  Pausanias,  one  of  bis  oMMt  trustv  scnenls. 
(Jf^wm,       il/dr,  1,  IS )  Aftor  AlMuidePsdoftth. 


we  findSacdia  to  he  the  reaideneeof  Achsoa,  the  ^« 
eraor.  tinder  tbe  Syrian  kings,  of  tbe  whole  Asiatic 

pcTjirsiila  (Pohjb.,  577.)  It  waa  taken,  after  a  long 
sie^,  bv  Antiochns  {Poljfb.^  7,  16.— Id.,  8,  ud 
agem  law  weato.  At  •  eobeequent  period  we 
Sardis  in  thr  hands  of  the  Rom  rtho,  in  accord* 
ance,  probably,  with  a  general  rule  pursued  by  than 
in  Aaia  Miner,  diamaotled  the  citadel ;  at  least,  neither 
Slrabo  nor  finv  writT  aMfr  htm  nir.l'ic^  mention  of  the 
castle  of  Sardis.  The  city  sank,  alter  this,  mto  a 
place  of  inferior  importnnro^  and  its  principal  trad* 
was  txanaferred  to  otaijm  and  EphMua.  Tht  Ro 
mans,  however,  made  it  the  aeat  of  a  eonttntus  jurid' 
icus  for  the  northeastern  purl  nf  T.vd  a,  and  its  size 
suil  remained  conaiderable.  (Sirmbo,  625«~irdjUc 
ftrya^tf,)  In  tho  idgo  of  Uw  EmpeforTiberina.  Sar- 
dis,  along  with  eleven  other  of  the  prirKipal  cities  of 
Lower  Aaia,  waa  deatroyed  by  an  eartbouake.  The 
calamity,  according  to  Tacitua  (S,  47),  happened  hi 
the  night,  and  was,  for  that  reason,  the  more  ni«Aslrou». 
Hills  are  aaid  to  have  sunk,  and  valleys  to  have  risen  to 
mountains.  The  emperor  made  libera!  grants  to  the 
rained  citiee;  and  Seidia  was  indebted  for  its  reatora> 
tion  to  tda  nonifioeneo.  Ita  ihhaMtanta  were  exempted 
from  all  taxes  for  five  vears;  and  received  a  cnpply  of 
one  hundred  thousana  great  sesterces — Sardis  is  re- 
markable in  the  annals  of  Christianity  as  having  been 
one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia — The  Turks  made 
themselves  masters  of  Sardis  in  the  eleventh  century, 
but  aoun  loat  it  again.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  how- 
aver,  it  agin  fell  mto  their  haoda^  together  with  ita 
citadel.  Timor  aubsequently  took  hotn,  and  hy  him 
the  place  was  probably  destroyed  for  the  last  lime. 
A  miaerable  villam  called  Sart  ia  now  found  on  the 
aito  of  thie  onee  wmone  dty.  For  an  account  of  the 
present  cor  lit  on  of  the  place,  and  of  the  antiquities 
in  its  neighbourhood,  coQsuli .HruK</e/^'a  iSepm  CAurcA- 
ea  of  Atia,  p.  176,  acq^.  —  Milner,  Hi»tory  of  th* 
Serfn  ChvTchcs  <if  .Ano,  p.  809,  Mff .  —  i^duke'a 
Tmr,  p.  265,  342. 

S*aoos,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  led  a  colony  t« 
Sardinia,  and  gara  it  hia  nana.   (Fid.  Sardinia.) 

Samirra  or  ZataniATii,  now  Sar/imd,  a  city  op 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tyrr  ir  tlSi- 
don.  It  waa  tbe  acene  of  one  of  tbe  miracles  of  Eli- 
jah,  (I  JTni^e,  17, 8.) 

SarmatIa,  an  extensive  country,  bounded,  accord- 
ing to  Mela  (3,  4),  on  the  west  by  the  river  Vistula, 
and  extending  from  the  Sinus  Codbnus  or  Baltic  Sea, 
to  the  Tan-iis  or  Don.  Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  it  reach  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Rha  or  Wolga, 
and  to  be  aeparated  by  tho  river  Tana  is  into  two  great 
diviaiooa:  1.  Sacmatia  Europasa,  the  boundanca  of 
whkh  tract  of  coontry  ware,  the  Viatnla  on  tho  weat. 
Mount  Carpalus  and  the  river  Tyraa  (or  Ihiifster)  on 
the  south,  tlie  Palus  Mcotts  on  the  east,  and  the  Si- 
nne  Codanus  on  the  north.  It  corresponded  to  what  ia 
now  part  of /?t»a*»a,  P'>/fTT;f?,  Lithiutnta,  Prutaie.  Ltt- 
iJe  Taitary,  6lc. — 2.  Sarmatia  Asiatica.  This  coun- 
try reached  from  the  Tanais  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rha, 
and  from  the  northernmost  point  of  Caucasus  to 
known  regiona  in  tbe  north.  It  corresponded,  thero« 
fore,  to  Aatrackkan,  O  i' -  r.  Aic  —  Piolemy  ban- 
ished from  hia  nap  of  Europe  the  name  cf  Scvtbia ; 
but  we  inoat  not  •oppoee  thet  he  regarded  all  tne 
tions  between  the  Tanols  and  Vistula  ss  Sarmatiana. 
On  the  contrary,  be  expressly  call*  the  AUni,  whom  he 
plaeoo  between  tho  Boijrethenea  and  Tanaj*,  a  Scytlw 
ian  race. — The  greater  psrt  of  the  Sarmatic  nations, 
in  the  atrictest  sense  of  this  nsme,  were  confounded 
together  under  the  name  of  Hainaxobii.  a  term  which 
alludes  to  their  living,  Uko  the  Scythians,  in  wagons 
{MaUe  Brvn,  Hiat.  de  la  Geogr.,  vol  l.p.  126, 
Bruaaela  ed  ) 

I    S  Aaii08|  a  h««f  of  Camiiania,  now  the  Samo,  bO 
j  ing  intothitflo  tboot  a  ailo  fron  Pompeii.  Aceetd 
*  1185 
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jng  to  Stnbo,  it  forBied  Uia  iMiboo/  of  town,  which 
WM  »Im  cocQoion  lo  Um  inUod  eitiM  of  NoU,  Acetm, 
ar.d  X  iri  rij  Tbu  same  wrilfr  adds,  that  it  was  navj- 
giUiti  iar  liiQ  space  of  eiglilcen  miieit ;  a  cucumsuuce 
•hiek  wilt  acHcalj  be  found  appIic«bio  to  the  presam 
ttTMm ;  wbaoce  w«  should  be  led  to  coociudo  tktt-s 
cooa  id  arable  cbango  b&a  takeo  place  in  its  coone. 
^Str*l*o,  «47.)  Ttio  I'clasgi,  who  occupied  ihis  coast 
Al  an  «ad;  penod*  •»  Mud  to  bav*  dehvod  tbe  name 
•f  SanaatM  fnn  Ikaa  rific  (CnuMr**  jAmc  JiCaiyi 
wjI.  2,  p  ISO.) 

Saron,  a  kuig  of  Troueoe,  oauanally  fotul  of  haot- 
ing.  Ho  waa  drowned  in  tho  while  purauing  a 
staf^  Ahich  takrn  to  tho  water,  and  divine  hon- 

uur^  were  paid  mm  attcr  death.  Accordiug  to  ouc  ac- 
c  )  nt,  k«  fate  name  to  tlw  Sinoi  SaMoicuB.  Saron 
boilt  a  temple  lo  Diana  at  Ttoszeoe,  and  iiwtituted 
festivala  in  honour  of  her,  called  from  himaelf  Saronia. 
(Paiisan  ,  2.  M.—Mda,  2,  3.) 

Saaofiicoa  Sinus,  now  tiio  Gm{f  ^  EngU,  a  bay 
«f  th»  iEfoaa  Sea,  lying  to  Ih*  aoodiwat  of  Attica, 
and  Dorth(.a&i  of  Argoh«,  and  commencing  betwr<  n 
tbe  promofitortea  of  i>unium  and  ScjUeum.  Some 
auppoae  that  this  part  of  the  sea  Noaifod  to  aame 

from  SarOD,  who  was  JrOivnrd  ihfrc,  or  from  a  SBt&ll 

river  which  ciisciiargt-d  nt,eh  ou  liio  coast.  PUny, 
kowever.  makes  the  name  to  hovo  come  from  the  for- 
oata  of  oak  which  at  one  time  covered  the  shores  of 
the  gulf,  the  term  aapuviff  in  eailj  Greek,  aignifyiiu^ 

in  oak."  {I'iiny,  4,  9.— Oompm  StkoL  *i  C» 
Urn.,  U.  ia,  Jan.,  22.) 

SAftriBOM,  I.  a  aon  of  Jupiter  by  £uropa,  tbo  daugh- 
ter of  Agvoor.  Mc  v^-at>  driven  from  Crete  by  bis  broth- 
oc  Uioos  {vU.  HbadamanthuaX  and  thereupoo  retired  to 
Ljreia.  where  he  aided  Cilis  agaiiiat  tho  poople  of  that 
country,  and  obtained  the  tovcrcignty  of  a  part  of  it. 
Jupiter  IS  said  to  have  bestowed  u|>on  hiin  a  life  of 
treble  duration  {ApoUod  ,  1,  2.  —  Heyne,  ad  toe.) 
—II.  A  aoa  of  Jupiter  and  L^odamia  the  daugbtof  of 
Beileropbon.  H«  was  kinir  of  Lycia,  and  lead!er  wi^ 
Glaucub  of  the  Lycian  auxiliunts  of  l*riam  Thecbar- 
acier  of  Saipedon  is  represented  as  tbo  most  faulUoaa 
and  amtaUo  ia  tho  Iliad.  Ho  waa  by  Uith  toperior 
to  s!!  ^hf  cliiefa  of  either  side,  and  his  valour  was  not 
unwurtti)  of  his  descent.  Titv  account  of  ins  conflict 
with  Patroclus ;  the  concern  of  Jupiter  at  his  p<.'ri]ou8 
titualioa ;  the  deliberation  of  the  god  w]a  r  iic  should 
avert  the  hostile  decrees  of  fate;  and  iuv  &ubeequcnt 
Jescnption  of  his  death,  are  among  the  most  striking 
of  ail  the  eptsodaa  of  tho  Iliad.  {Uom.,  /1, 16,  419, 
v^f?  ) — II'-  A  promonlory  of  tbe  same  name  in  Ctii- 
cia,  beyond  which  Antiochus  was  not  ()ermitted  lo  sail 
by  a  Ueaiy  of  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the  Ro- 
MMM.   (Lmf,  S8,  88.— JKIa,  1, 18.) 

Sasr  the  earlier  Latin  name  for  tbe  city  of  Tvre. 
The  Uricuul  form  waa  Tmot  or  Hor,  for  which  the 
Caithagiaiau  aaid  Tsar  or  8tr,  tod  the  Romans,  re- 
ceiving tbe  term  from  those,  converted  it  tntn  .Vz-r.?, 
whence  tbey  also  formed  the  adjticltvo  tSarranus, 
equivalent  to  "Tyrian."  {Virg.,  Georg.,  2,  AM.— 
iktUgtr,  td  P§mL  Diuc.^  $,  ».  Scrra.)  Servius  erro- 
Mooaly  dediwea  the  appdIstloD  from  Aar,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  i!»  the  Phi^nician  name  for  tiie  wurrj;, 
or  abeUfish  that  yielded  the  purple.  (tSera.  ai  Virg.t 
t  e.)  The  OreoknonoT^prDooodapnboblj  from 

an  Aramaic  protnnri3':ni.  Tor.  {GfMMtWi  BAr. 
Itcx.,  vol.  2,  p.  i3/»,  td-  Leo  ) 

SABBasTBs,  a  people  o{  Campania  on  the  Samus. 
{Vtrg.,  Mn  ,  7.  738  —Kid.  lomaifca  ondoc  tho  anielo 
Sarnus,  at  the  end.) 

SabsIna,  a  city  of  Umbria,  in  the  northern  part  of 
dm  coootiy  aad  oo  tbo  loft  bonh  of  the  Stpia.  towards 
ila  •ource.  It  etiU  retains  ita  name.  This  city  was 
the  birthplace  of  Plautus,  the  comic  writer,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  be  alludes  in  his  JdosteUaria  (3»  2). 
flhmnft  must  bavo  boon  ooea  o  |daet  of  note^  aa  it 


gave  ita  ouae  to  a  nuiwooa  Uabriaa  tube.  (Pu^ 
i,  M.>  Twtm  aocieiu  inaei^lioaa  we  may  goOmi 
that  it  was  a  municipa!  town.  (CI— ai!o  ^ac  JlrijL 

vol.  1,  p.  237.) 

Saticola,  a  town  of  Sanmium,  the  eito  of  «In| 
haa  not  been  fMciaely  determined.    It  acema,  howM. 

er,  evident  from  Livy  (S3,  14),  that  wo  Dinst  seek  ftr 

It  among  the  rno;.iu^:ri3  ;40utb  of  the  VuUuroos  ace 
on  the  bordeia  of  Campania  It  ia  auppooed  to  coi» 
spoad  to  tho  modom  AgmU  dei  €h«L  (Oramv'a 
Anc  Italy,  vol  2,  p  237  ) 

Satobbidm,  a  town  in  the  Tareotine  temuMv,  tra- 
^uentiy  alluded  to  bj  the  aBoionl  writan.  It  «ai 
famed  for  the  fertility  of  the  •Mrroundin:^  couniry  tj| 
for  ila  breed  of  horses,    i^HoruX.,  ^ai.,  i,  6,  5a.) 

SatobiialU,  a  festival  in  honour  of  S^itn,Ml 
the  moot  remarkable  one  u  tbe  whole  Honma  m. 
It  was  celebrated  in  December,  and  at  firat  laaiee  b« 
one  day  (tbo  I'Jlh);  it  was  then  eitended  to  thrt*, 
and  aubao^ueoUy,  by  oxder  of  Caligula  and  CtaodjBi, 
to  aofott.  (JfiienA.,  Sal.,  1, 10.)  ThoMamatlte 
tv  prevailed  dunr.;^  its  continuance  :  all  was  mirth 
iesLiviiy;  irieuda  made  pra»cnts  to  eacbotitefi  scoooif 
were  closed  ;  tbe  senate  did  not  sit  -,  no  war  wwpi»- 
claimed  ;  no  criminal  exfrat<  J  ,  >,.'.nc^  jtcnmt 
led  to  jc»i  with  ibeir  waatef.'^,  :^iiu  vscft;  <L\vn  muun 
on  at  table  by  them.  Thia  last  circumstance  probaUv 
was  founded  on  the  ofigkial  e^uaUty  of  master  md 
slave,  the  latter  having  been,  in  the  early  timm 
Rome,  usuully  a  captive  taken  in  the  v»ax  or  an  ;asoi- 
vent  debtor,  aiwi,  cooseoueoUy,  ongiiaally  the  e^oal  oi 
bis  maater.  (Dtem.  ml,,  4,  14.— MaMv  Him. 
Rom  ,  vol.  1,  p  319  )  .According  to  »oae,  the  Sitxn- 
nalia  were  emijlematic  of  the  freedom  ewoyed  lo  the 
golden  age,  when  Saturn  ivlod  over  Hb^.  (dE^fftf- 
Uy's  Mythol.pr,  p  52-1.) 

Satub.nIa,  1  a  name  given  to  luly,  becaoae  Satom 
was  fabled  to  ha\e  reigned  there  dunog  the  golden 
age.  ( Ttr^.,  6..  2, 173.)— II.  A  oaaamaa  to  Jm, 
as  being  the  daughter  of  Saturn. — In.  An  aaeksl 
city  of  Etfuria,  wliose  ruins  ruav  be  seen  near  tbe 
source  of  the  Albima,  and  which  la  mentioned  bj  Bt- 
onysius  of  ffaliearaaaoaa  <I,  81)  aa  faitetly  oeeaped 
by  the  Pelas-jji.  .According  to  Pliny  (3.  5).  its  mazt 
ancient  name  wa»  Auruna.  Aurioia  receivoi  a  coiooj 
from  Rome,  A.U.C.  669.    (L»».,  39,  56  ) 

^  iTUKxiJfi's,  I  L.  .Apuleius,  a  tnbnne  of  tbe  con- 
uioiis,  who,  in  A.U.C.  654,  B.C.  100,  united  with 
.MartiM  against  the  |Mitriciaos.  excited  a  seduioo  at 
Rome,  intimidated  the  aeoate,  corned  oovemi  powdm 
laws  to  be  passed,  and  etercised  a  eort  of  aMMpeoaad 
tyrannical  power  for  the  space  of  three  yeir*  At 
length  breakiag  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  s«xu^ 
wHh  bia  adhoreoia.  npon  tho  Oapiiol,  ho  woe  buiiB|Bd 
there  bv  M.ujiis,  who  was  now  coropclkd,  a*  conrnt, 
to  act  against  him.  Satoniinus  and  his  adUere&u 
eventually  oonoedeied  theniM  l  .<-^  to  Manus,  upoo 
prmnipinp^  lo  save  their  lives;  but  the  people  fdl 
upon  and  deaUoyed  them.  {Pint.,  Vtl  Mar — /V, 
3,  16.)— II.  P.  Sompronius,  a  general  of  Valeriao, 
proclaimed  emportw  in  i^pt  by  his  ttoofw  aftar  ia 
had  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  hia  wetoriaa  eew 
the  barbanana.  His  integrity,  his  complaisiancr  i»4 
affabdiiy,  had  gained  him  (he  affectum  of  the  petfiai 
but  hia  fondnem  of  aneient  dfeetplhio  pwfolied  Ul 
soldiers,  who  wanton'v  'inirdi'  rf  '  him  in  the  43d  yss» 
of  his  age,  A.D.  262  —Hi.  bextus  Julian,*  Gaul,ia- 
timate  with  Aurclian.  The  emperor  esteemed  Urn 
greatly,  not  only  for  his  private  virtues,  but  for  his 
abilities  as  a  general,  atni  for  ihe  victories  which  be 
had  obtained  ia  different  parts  of  tbe  empire.  He  was 
saluted  emperor  at  Alexandres,  and  corapdM  hjT  the 
clamorous  army  lo  accept  of  the  purple,  whieh  he  W 
rejected  with  disdain  and  horror.  Prubu*.,  who  «» 
then  omporor,  marched  hia  forces  againat  htm,  aad 
hoBtagod  him  to  AJpamea,  whoio  hodcattgyiad  hhamli 
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irfaeo  unable  to  make  bead  against  bia  powerful  adver- 
Mtj.— tV.  ftaipeiiit,  a  tnfMr  in  flw       «f  Trajan. 

H«  was  greatly  p?tccmctl  hj  Pliny  the  younpcT,  who 
t|ieaks  of  him  wilh  great  warmth  and  approbation  as  an 
biatorian,  a  poel,  and  an  orator.  Pliny  always  con- 
■ttlled  the  ofiinicn  of  Satuminua  before  he  published 
\m  compositions.    (jP/in.,  EyuL,  1,  8. — Id.,  1,  16.) 

Satobnos  (called  by  tba  Greeka  KpofocX  a  son  of 
Gcelas  or  UiaoB%  and  ToRii  or  the  goddess  of  ibo 
•arth.  Terra  bore  to  Vnmia  a  mighty  progeny,  the 
T:t-'i-.  six  nidlfs  aii'J  eix  females.  The  youngest  of 
tbe  fomoer  waa  Satom.  Tbeae  children  were  hated 
by  tteir  fatlMr,  wfwv  m  aeoA  as  ihtjr  worn  ban,  IfanMl 
them  out  of  his  sight  into  ;i  cavern  of  Earth.  {Vdlcker, 
Myth,  der  lav.,  ^3.  — Cooipare  ApoUod.,  1,  1,  3.) 
BkYdL,  griotM  at  Ai»  wmatural  conduct,  prodoccd 
**  thr  substance  of  hoary  »tce!  "  arf^,  fomimp  from  it  a 
•ickie.  roused  her  children,  tho  I  iians,  lo  rebellion 
i^inst  their  father;  but  fear  seized  on  tbcm  all 
ocept  Saturn,  wfaO|  lying  n  wait  with  tba  aickle  with 
wbtch  Ms  medMr  bad  «m«4  Mm,  fmlflatcd  bis  nnana- 
pecting  father.  The  rlrops  which  fell  on  the  rar;h 
from  tbo  wound  gave  birth  to  the  Krinnyes,  the  Giants, 
nd  Hm  Melian  nympbs.  ( H^. ,  Theog. ,  1  fiS,  tegq .  )— 
After  thi5.  Saturn  obt.^.ir.rd  his  father's  kinsdom,  with 
ih*  consent  of  his  brethren,  provided  he  did  not  bring 
op  Hf  male  children.  PorsoMM  to  lUt  agreement, 
Satnrn  always  devoured  his  sons  as  soon  as  born,  hf - 
cause,  as  some  obserre,  he  dreaded  from  them  a  retal- 
iation of  his  nnkindness  to  bis  father,  till  bis  wife 
Rbea,  onwilling  to  aee  her  children  perish,  concealed 
tnm  bar  bodbani  the  binli  of  Jopiter,  Ntptnno,  and 
Pluto,  and,  instc  .1  of  the  childron.  she  gave  him  large 
atones,  which  be  immediately  swallowed,  without  per- 
cairing  the  deceit  The  otber  Titans  having  baan 
fcmied  that  Saturn  bad  concealed  his  male  children, 
mde  war  against  bim,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  him 
with  Rhaa ;  tod  Jopiiar,  wbo  was  secretly  educated 
m  Crate,  was  no  sooner  grown  np,  than  be  flew  to  de- 
liver his  father,  and  to  place  bim  on  his  throne.  Sat- 
om, unmindful  of  hts  son's  kindnes<<,  conspired  against 
him;  but  J(K>iter  banished  him  from  bia  Ihraoa,  and  the 
IMier  fled  wr  safety  into  Italy,  whara  tfw  eoontry  re- 
ii;',<  d  thr  •-nrnf;  of  rn,  as  being  the  place  of  his 
t^ncealmcnt  (from  latco,  **  lo  He  concealed").  Janus, 
who  was  then  King  of  Itsly,  recctrad  Satnn  with 
narks  of  .ttrn'ion.  He  Trini!r  him  his  partner  on  the 
throne  ;  atiii  tiio  Kmg  ot  i4cavcn  employed  himself  in 
aivilishig  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy, 
and  in  teaching  them  agriculture,  and  the  useful  and 
blteral  arts.  His  reign  there  was  so  mild  and  popular, 
so  beneficent  and  virluons,  that  mankind  have  called  it 
the  goUtn  agCt  to  iotiraate  the  happinesa  and  tra»)ail- 
litf  which  tna  earth  then  enjoyed.  Satm  waa  Arther 
f  f  C^.'-Tvn.  tVir  ffritaar,  by  Philyra,  whom  ho  Jlrc»icu^'v 
changed  into  a  mare,  to  avoid  the  obscrvatian  of  Rhea. 
*~-Hesiod,  in  his  didactic  noem,  says  that  Saturn 
ruled  OTer  the  Isles  of  ihf  Mlo«"«^d,  at  the  em!  of  tho 
earth,  by  the  *'  deep-eddying  ocean"  (Op.  el  £>.,  167, 
«e^.) ;  and  Pindar  gives  a  luxuriant  description  of  this 
bbasfol  abode,  where  tba  dapanad  becoM  of  Oreaee 
dwelt  beneath  the  mild  rale  of  Satam  and  bis  assessor 
Rbadamanlhus.  {01.,  2,  12^.  r  )  \l  a  later  pe- 
riod, it  was  fabled  that  Satom  laj  asleep,  guarded  by 
Bifuoaa,  fai  a  dasart  iahnd  aaar  BriUmja,  in  tbo 
Western  Ocean.  (Phit.,  df  Deficl.  Ornc,  iflt  __7J., 
d€  F»e.  tn  Orb.  Lun.,  2(i  —Frocop.,  Bell.  Goth.,  4, 
90.— Compaia  Tswfsr.  aA  Lycopkr.,  1304.)  Saturn 
wras  in  after  limes  confounded  with  ihe  grim  deity 
Moloch,  to  whom  the  Tynans  and  Curthaginians  of- 
fered their  children  in  sacrifice.  The  slight  analogy 
of  this  practice  with  the  humid  of  Saturn's  devouring 
his  children,  msy  baea  anflead  for  the  Greeks  to  infer 
an  identity  of  their  ancient  deity  with  the  object  of 
HMBnician  worship.  It  was  not  improbably  the  cir- 
of  boB  §oda  haiihy  imad  nilb  & 


which  led  to  tba  iofeieoca  of  tba  I^tdaofof  tfaa  flraalra 
being  Aa  aaow  wMi  Aa  Satonroa  of  iba  listhn. 

(Buttmmn,  Mythologut,  vol.  C,  p  ,^,,1,7  )  The 
fabled  flight  of  this  lost  from  Olympus  to  Hcspena  or 
Italy,  ana  his  there  eaublisbing  the  golden  age,  may 
have  been  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  legend  of  the 
reign  of  Kronus  over  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  in  the 
weiMm  stream  of  Ocean.  Than  were  no  temirfaa  ol 
Krooaa  »  Graaea;  bat  there  waa  a  chapel  of  Kronus 
andllhce  at  Atbem  {Fauum.,  1,  18, 7),  and  sacrifices 
were  made  to  him  on  the  Kronisn  Hill  at  Oiyronia. 
{Pau»aM,t  %  ^*  I  )  Tbe  AthaittaiM,  moiaorw,  had 
a  Ibatfral  hk  hie  boooar,  namad  tha  KirairiB,  which  waa 
celebrated  on  the  t  .vrlfih  day  of  the  rr.niith  Tfecatoni- 
heoD,  or  at  the  end  of  July,  and  which,  as  descrttiadi 
strongly  naarablea  the  luUan  Satnmalia.  (OnNOsdl., 
Timorr  ,  p  70S.— Philoc  ,  ap.  Macrob.,  Sal.,  1,  10.) 
— The  only  epithet  given  to  Kronus  by  the  elder  poets 
is  crookei-eaumtUtd  yr,  i^^^'^'  i^'i'v:)-  Nonnus  (20^ 
234)  calla  bim  brood-hear dcd  {eipvyeveioc).  (Kdgkt 
Uy'»  Mythology,  v.  63,  ttqq.) — Among  tbe  Komans, 
iti  i.icrificos  the  priest  ahvays  performed  the  cere 
mony  with  bia  head  uncovered,  which  waa  onuaaal  at 
othvr  aolamnitiaa.  Tha  god  is  generally  repreaaatad 
as  an  old  man  bent  through  ego  and  Infirmity.  Ho 
holds  a  scythe  in  his  right  band,  with  a  serpent  which 
bites  its  own  tail,  wbicn  is  an  emblem  of  time  and  of 
the  revolution  of  the  rear.  In  his  left  hand  he  has 
a  child,  which  he  laiaes  up  as  if  inslaully  to  devour  it. 
Tstiu*,  king  of  the  Sabines,  is  fabled  to  have  first 
built  a  toapla  to  Saturn  00  tbe  Oapitaliiia  HtU ;  a 
second  waa  aftatwatd  added  by  Tdlos  Hostlltaa,  and 
a  third  by  the  first  consuls  On  his  statues  wen  ir,  ri 
erally  bung  fetters,  in  commemoration  of  the  chaina  he 
had  worn  whan  imprisentd  by  Jupiter.  Fram  thia 
circumstance,  all  slaves  that  obtained  their  liberty 
generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  bim.  During  tbe 
celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  cl»ins  were  tsken 
from  the  statues,  to  intimate  the  freedooi  and  inde- 
pendence which  msnkind  enjoyed  during  the  golden 
sgc  At  Rome  the  treasury  was  in  his  temple,  inti- 
matiiw,  it  is  said,  that  antcaltura  ia  tbe  aonzca  of 
waahh.  (P/tt/ ,  QutftL  Jtam.,  4t.>  Tha  fhmMHm^ 
or  market  days,  were  also  sacred  to  this  got?  f  4a/. 
GeU.,  13,  M.— Ltw,  8,  l.—Jd.,  45,  33.)— Uochait 
considers  Sstum  to  have  been  tbe  samowfth  Noah; 
and  BO  well  convinced  of  this  is  he,  to  rf»m«rk, 
*•  Noam  esse  Sulurnum  tarn  muira  dofent,  ut  rtx  sit 
dubiUtndi  loais."  {Geogr.  8mt.^  I,  L)  This  school 
of  mythology,  bowavcr,  haa  kiDg  ago  baao  aiicaoadad 
by  one  of  a  more  rational  natm.  Aeeoidiag  to  oth- 
ers, Katum  was  the  snim  wi'h  Tiiik  .  ihe  Greek  words 
which  atand  for  Saturn  and  Time  dtifering  only  m 
ena  letter  (Kpdvof,  £!sliim,tpdiwr,  Imm);  and  on  tbia 
account  Saturn  is  represented  ss  devooring  his  chil- 
dren, and  casting  them  up  again,  as  Time  devours  and 
consumes  all  things  which  it  has  pndacad,  arWali  at 
length  rrvirr  nrnin,  nr(!  sre,  as  it  were,  renewed  :  or 
else  days,  iiiuntiis,  and  years  are  the  children  of  Time, 
which  he  consUntly  devours  and  produces  anew.  N  le- 
bahr  re^ds  Saturn  and  Otm  aa  tbe  god  ond  goddeaa 
of  the  eaith,  its  vivifying  an«  itSTfcceptively-prijdoetiao 

[tOVrers.     (iZom    His',   vol    l,p  Caw^T .  !r,mil.) 

Creuier  makes  Saturn  the  great  god  of  naturt  ,  ir 
many  rcapeeta  aaainrilatad  to  Janus.  Ha  ia  th(  ci 
,vhii  MifTIrr"*  for  himself,  the  god  who  n  satisfied  with 
his  own  comprehensive  powers.  ( SyrnktM,  par  Ouig- 
niaut,  vol.  3,  p.  499.)  Hence  the  derivation  of  tho 
name  from  the  Latin  Salur,  *•  foil,"  "  aalisficd." 

Satitki,  demigods  of  the  country,  whose  origin  ia 
unknown.  They  sre  represented  like  men,  but  with 
the  feet  and  tha  Ws  of  goata,  abort  boma  on  tba  bead, 
and  tbe  whole  bc^  eovared  with  thiek  hair.  Tba 
Romans  called  thim  ;rnh-rr:miT:;itr;v  Faum.  Peinrj, 
and  Stham. — Hestod  is  the  iirst  who  mentions  tb« 
Satyra;  he  says  that  tfaajK  btODMlaa.  andthoi 
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mm^ja^k^  wtn  Um  cflnrisg  vdhm&m  dwdnwi  of 
ite  luiw  of  H«eatan  wnk  tiM  te^Mr  Pioro^ 

(a^.  Strab.,  471).  Tho  Laconiao  term  fv  r  a  S' r  was 
Ti^ru*  (<ScW.  ad  Tkeocr.^  7, 72),  whidi  ai«o  tttfaiiied 
A*  back  goal,  or  the  nun  Untied  tteioek.  {SM.mi 
Thfocr.,  3.  2  )  jEschylas  calls  a  Satjr  a  bock-goat 
{Tpdyo(.--Fragm.,  ap.  JHul.,  eU  Cap.,  2). — Tht  Sa- 
tYra  were  associated  with  Bacchus,  aod  they  formed 
the  churus  of  the  species  of  drama  which  derived  its 
name  from  iheiu.  It  has  been  supposed  that  ihcy 
were  indebted  for  their  det6eation  to  the  festivals  of 
this  dotty.  Mid  Uiat  tiny  were  originallj  maisljr  th« 
nMties  mha  Ibmed  tbe  chorus,  and  ihtieed  at  them  in 
their  goal»kin  Hf^  s^i  s  (H'  /.  -Vr,  Nathtr.  zur  Tnl  , 
p.  311,  te^q. — KaghiUy't  Uyikology,  p.  233,  *tq.) 

SAvaoHlTJB,  •  people  coUod  Stimum  bjr  th*  Lit> 
IBS.    (Ftd.  Sarmatia  ) 

Savbb,  a  tirer  of  Paunonia,  rising  in  the  Alpes  Car- 
wnt,  mmI  flowiag  into  the  Danube  at  Siogidunum.  It 
forrr!«i  near  its  moulh  tho  southeastern  boundary  of 
PdiinoDia,  and  is  uow  the  Sou  or  Saate.  (P/tn.,  3, 
19.— Apputn,  St.,  32.)  Tbe  I^tibe,  after  its  June- 
^  wilh  tho  SaviM,  took  tte  MOM  of  lM«r.  {Vii, 


Skx6sza,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  original  seals 
•ppoar  to  hare  been  on  tbe  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Cber- 
flonoao,  ffom  tbe  meoth  of  tho  ERm  lo  tbe  Stmw  Go* 
danus  and  the  nver  (^'halusus  {or  Travt),  correspond- 
ing to  modem  Hoistttn.  They  appeared  for  the  first 
lime  in  history  about  tbobi^nins  of  tho  fooith  cen- 
tury, as  the  chief  tribe  among  the  Ingcvonen.  In  the 
eighth  i-cntury  we  find  ihcia  in  possession  of  a  largu 
part  of  GcrtnAny.  A  portion  of  the  northwestern  Sax- 
OM,  in  the  fifib  coaiocy*  in  coonexioo  with  the  Aogli, 
conqoeTed  Enf^laiid.  — For  oome  remarks  on  the  ety- 
Biology  of  the  name  of  Saioncs,  tid.  ih«'  article  Scythia 

SoiBA  {ted.  Porta. — Xkom,  scU.  tvAq),  one  of  the 
foleaof  IVoy.  It  received  its  nameframmroftir,' 
as  it  was  on  the  Icf'  side  of  the  city,  faetng  the  aea  and 
tbe  Grecian  camp.    {Vtd.  Troja.) 

Sc/KTA,  f.  aeonlDrion  in  Cissar's  army,  who  bdio>- 
ved  with  great  courage  at  Dyrrhachiuro.  (Ca«.,  B 
C,  3,  63  —Suelon  ,  Vu.  Jul.,  68.—  Vol  Max.,  3,  2.) 
— II.  Mcmor,  o  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of  Titus  and 
Domitiao.— Ill  A  friend  of  Honco,  to  whom  the  poet 
tddnaeed  Ep.  1,  17. 

S</v;v6i.i,  ihe  surtiaini'  of  the  most  cc'lehratcd  hratich 

of  the  house  of  the  Mucti,  and  aaid  to  have  been  de- 
mod  from  that  individoal  of  tho  lino  who  acted  with 

so  much  heroic  drmness  in  the  presence  of  Porsenna. 
( Vid.  Porsenna.)  The  most  disuoguiahed  of  tbe  name 
were  the  following:  I.  Caius  Mocius  Sea  vote.  {Vid. 
Porsenna  ) — II.  Quintus  Mucins  Scsfvola,  was  pr»»?nr 
in  316  B.C.  Tbe  next  year  he  received  Ssrdiniit  as  a 
provii  cc  He  died  209  B.C.,  while  holding  the  of- 
fice of  *'  Dteemmr  tacris  facnmdi$."—llU  Publios  Ma- 
eloo  Sewtola,  the  younger  mo  of  the  praeedtng,  was 
qu  r-tor  IS*^  B  C  .  tribune  of  the  commons  183  11  C  , 
prctor  urbanus  ITU  B.C.,  aad  finally  consul  with  M. 
iEmttina  Lepidoe,  175  B  C.  la  conjonetioQ  with  his 
cotleague,  he  carried  on  the  war  successfully  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  especiuliy  against  tbe  Ligurians,  and  ob- 
loiaod  tbe  honours  uf  a  throe  day**  thanks)i:iving  and  a 
triumph.  This  last  cirrunMlaaeo  is  confimied  by  the 
Capitohne  fragments,  and  alto  by  some  consular  med- 
als —  IV.  P,  NIucius  Sc.i'vola,  elder  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, and  a  celebrated  jurist.  He  wa«  coo^icuous 
olao  IS  a  defender  of  the  good  oM^Roman  viitoaa  and 
maiinor«  a^ain«t  the  corruption  nnd  !;ccnse  which  bad 
been  introduced  into  Italy  from  abroad.  In  141  B.C. 
he  was  trihune  of  the  commooo,  oi»d  aecuMd  tbe  pre- 
tor  Ij  Tubiiliis  of  bribery  on  a  certain  trial  where  he 
had  presided.  Tubulus  anticipated  his  sentence  by 
going  into  exile.  As  «diie  (133  B.C.)  Scavola  re- 
otored  tbe  temple  of  Hercules,  which  bad  fallen  in  ruins 
to  Iho  groood.    In  191  B.C.  ho  was  pnetor  urbaaoa ; 


and  eoon  after  cmwoL  Ho  obtained  Italy  for  >ut  iny 
ince.— .V.  PtoUiis  Moeiot  Sccvola,  wa  oi  ii»  mta. 
ding,  was  at  first  tribune  of  tbe  commoat,  1km  IM> 
tor,  and  at  last  pooufex  maTioHM.  tit  wai  ftitia- 
terl^con^ietioaoasanoppooentafflwGneck  Hit. 
ing  obuined  tbe  province  of  Am,  be  (i  u  t^i^u  ^i^d 
himself  so  much  in  that  gOTeminenl  bybuHoiNtjAad 
iustiee,  that  tbe  Aaiatics  celebrated  a  fieiiinl  n  Iw 
honour. — VI.  Quintus  Mucius  ScivoU,  mort  coa- 
tnonly  called  by  the  iUiiuau  juxiiU  QuittUK  Hqcim, 
enioyed  a  distinguished  reputation  at  a  Itwjwr.  Bi 
ooliected  together  tboopiMootofprevwDtUwTm,  lui 
bo  aUo  gave  a  better  order  to  tbe  cinl  code  .Mjcu 
is  the  earhesl  jurist  mentioned  in  the  Puijdtcu,  Hi 
waa  Cicero's  legal  insuucter  — VILCsnridiMScma 
Konoof  the  most  eminent  joriate  of  later  uam.  Bi 
is  ranked  by  Modeslinus  after  Paulus  i\A  .V^rir..* 
(Artudd,  de  Viiu  iSuccMonuit,  eii.  Anu£»  ii^ru. 
1767.) 

ScALims,  a  city  of  Lusilania,  north  of  tiitTt^ 
called  by  Ptolemy  Sc&labisctu.  It  lujued  Ourd 
Conventus  Jundicus  of  the  prorioce,  and  lU  jiumIjc- 
lioa  prahably  took  in  oil  the  couatiy  ttet  hf  is  ifai 
Berth  of  the  rivor.  Aa  a  Ronan  eoleny  «  Ai 
name  of  Presidium  Juliun  f  .  arjswm  i^)  I'u  r.ai 
ero  iSaniareiN,  a  conuptiou  for  Hi.  bm,  if  iu.,  1^ 
v.— INiL  ilfie.,  p.  430.) 

ScALDis,  a  rivtrr  of  Gallia  Bel|ica  Sccuc'i,  nsuf 
in  the  temlorv  of  the  Atrebatea,  and  lillu^  uio  tbi 
.Mosa  or  Mcusc.  It  is  now  the  SbUUk  (C!ai;,JL 
C  ,  6,  -37  —I'hn  ,  4,  13  ) 

ScAMANUEa,  a  river  near  Troy,  rising  ia  Nooat  Ida, 
and,  after  receiving  the  Simois,  falhng  lolo  liir  Hel- 
leqiont  near  tho  pfooaeoionr  of  Siga-om  .trronLitf 
to  Homer,  it  wao  called  jCaatha.-^  t  v  cnl'  aal 
Scamander  by  men.  The  name  3Caotiju>  wov.c  fwia 
to  refer  to  the  colour  of  lU  waters  (Soiff,  "ytfJw"). 
Tho  modcn  name  of  tbe  Scamaote  is  tbeiiw  fli 
Boufutrbacki.  ( FuL  Tntja.^CraaM'i  ViMr, 
vol.  I,  p.  97.) 

ScARMliaTl*,  a  name  given  by  the  ancteDU  to  m 
tract  of  territory  which  contains  the  oiodaB  Hvrnft 
Hwcdtn,  Denmark,  Lapland,  FttdamL,  Ac.  Tba  » 
cicnts  bad  a  very  imperfect  knowledge oi  Sen  )di:i;\  >. 
bdioriog  it  lo  bo  lotallv  encooipasscil  by  tbe 
evoneompoeodof  many^MlB.  ThemaMmiee*!* 
these  iblaiids,  of  the  name  of  Soariji*,  ire  rffrtst^i- 
ed  in  the  chart  prepared  froui  i'loleuiy,  i»»  umUA'^ 
to  tho  rod  state  of  the  country.  The  soutben  exuin- 
ity,  however,  n  fi  of  v.h  t  h  r ho  Danish  iilesof/tcW, 
Funen,  &e.,  jiiaitu  a  i»*n,  recall,  in  the  name  of  Sitrj 
or  Scene,  the  momJiy  of  iu  ancient  denomiMtioB 
Tacitus,  without  naming  Scandinavia,  spwlu  <rf  lia 
couniry  as  being  environed  by  the  ocean,  wDwli  km 
spscious  gtilfa,  embracing  islands  of  grmt  cs  f-" 
aaaibos  it  to  Suevia,  and  places  two  nauou  ibenw. 
What  lie  reports  of  tho  SoioiMo,  m  havNi|aaami» 
appears  remarkable  when  we  recollect  thai  ibtintial 
laws  concerning  navigation  had  their  origin  id 
IB  lalo  of  Gothland.  {Gam.,  44,  K?f )  ^ 
country  lo  which  Tacitus  conducts  us  reUiniib«BUK 
of  Saconia  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  »pe»lui| 
predidy  of  Sweden.  The  other  nation.  :i  <  ^  • 
wlKJse  sovereignly  waa  in  tbe  hands  of  a  womto,  bb 
have  been  Norway.  According  to  Plin^,  tbe 
part  of  Scandinavia  which  was  known  wij  a  c  (  ft.  tiT 
(he  Hillevioncs,  a  oiuneious  nalMW.  (iJ'.iacu^  m 
1,  p.  122,  teqii.)  ^      s     ,  ^ 

latter  »  tbo  more  correct  form,  a  place  on  ik< 
Thraee,  over  against  the  island  of  Thsjos.  h 
celebrated  lor  its  gold-mines,  which,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, bylonged  to  tbe  Thracians,  and  prodocea  »• 
nually  eighty  ulente.    In  these  mines  TbocydKlw  !i« 

historian  had  some  pn^pot^,    be  iofow »» (*• 
The  autbm  cf  bis  Ufe  etatoe  ihtf  ha  mmM  AM  iv 
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eii  baniihment,  and  employed  hiinMlf  iDimOKing 
mtteriala  for  his  hi»U)rj.    (MaruUin.,  Vit.  Thue^d., 
p,  10,  ti,  Bip.^Plut^  it  BxU.,  p.  606.) 

ScaRDcs  or  ScoRDtrs,  a  ridj^e  of  lofiy  mountains, 
forming  the  lulural  boundary  of  Illyria  on  itie  side  of 
Macedoaia.  It  waa  ooniMCied  on  the  north  with  the 
pMt  eluia  •atcnding  Iroai  tba  bMd  of  Uw  Admtk 
to  tkm  Eoxina,  tnd  wo  known  in  aaeiMit  tniM 
otider  the  names  of  Orbelus,  Rhodopc.  and  Hsroua  ; 
arbilo  to  tbe  aoutJi  itaprolonntion  aacomod  the  appel- 
Inm  of  Pfiidw.  llM  Torka  and  SwviMW  eaU  the 
nnge  of  Scardus  Tchat  Ikigk.  {Cnmer^9  Am,  6r., 
foL  I,  p.  79,  aeao.) 

SoAOBOa,  I.  M.  .£miliob,  a  Roman  conaul.  who 
diatinguished  bimaelf  by  hia  cIcK^ucncc  at  (he  bur,  ond 
by  hta  aaccesaea  in  Spain  in  the  capacity  of  command* 
cr.  He  waa  aent  against  Jngurtha,  and  was,  acme 
tMM  •fUr,  •ocoaod  m  •off«riB|  himaelf  to  bo  bnbed 
hf  tbo  Nnmldiin  pfinee.  According  to  Salliut,  tbia 
Bobleman  tarnished  the  lii!itre  of  his  aplendid  lalenta 
bj  avance  and  other  degrading  pasaions ;  while  Cice« 
lOk  on  tho  contmry,  spealca  of  lam  in  the  higheat  terms 
io  various  parts  of  bis  writings.  Sallust's  known  dia- 
like  to  tbe  nobility  may  account,  in  some  degree,  for 
&b  *diaerepance.  Scaorua  wroio  s  wmk  in  ihfM 
booka,  recording  the  principal  occurrences  and  trans> 
actiona  of  his  own  life,  which  Cicero  commend*,  and 
coiMiders  equal  to  Xenophon's  Life  of  Cyrus.  Scau- 
no  eonqoeind  tbo  Ligurtanat  and  in  hia  cenaorship  he 
Mk  Ae  MiHsn  at  Rome,  and  b^n  to  pave 
the  road  wb:i  li,  from  him.  was  calkil  (lit  .Kmiliari. 
Hia  SOD,  of  the  suidc  name,  made  him««lf  known  by 
tbo  btge  theatre  he  built  during  hia  0di]«aUp.  Thia 
theatric,  which  could  contain  30,000  spectators,  was 
auppoEied  by  360  columns  of  marble,  38  feet  iu  height, 
>nd  adorned  with  3000  brazen  ttataea.  Tliia  cele- 
brated edifice,  according  to  Pliny,  proved  more  fatal 
to  the  manners  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Romans  than 
tbe  proscriptiona  and  war:^  of  Svlla  had  done  to  the 
iahtbiunu  of  tbe  city.  (Ctc.,  Brut.,  9i.^YaLMax., 
4.  C^-Pfm.,  34,  7  :  36,  3  )— II.  A  Roowoor  eonao- 
Ur  dignity.  When  iho  Cimbri  invaded  Italy,  the  son 
of  Scaurus  behaved  witu  great  cowardice,  upon  which 
tbe  father  sternly  ordered  htm  never  to  ap|>ear  again 
ID  the  field  of  battle.  The  scveritv  of  the  fathor'aio- 
proach  induced  the  son  to  destroy  himself. 

ScTLwi-nra,  I.  Campvs,  a  plain  at  Romo  hmt  tbe 
CoUino  gato,  where  tbe  vesul  M  inocia  was  boiisd 
jKva  when  convicted  of  unchsstity,  and  where  n  aim* 

ilar  piinisViinent  wa?  ;if' i  rv.  anl  ru  custofned  to  be  in- 
fljcted  on  other  aioiilarly  otfending  veatala.  flip  ,  8, 
14.>-4I.  Ono  of  tho  gatoa  of  Ron*  waa  calWd  Ses- 
If'-i'i.  ^^cisust•  the  300  Fahii  who  were  killed  at  the 
nvcr  Lro(ner<i  bad  paated  through  it  whan  they  went 
to  iMnck  the  tmaif.  It  wM  bamn  annod  Cmrmen- 
ImK^i  III.  Tbero  was  also  a  sfrfet  at  Rome  wliich 
foeaived  the  i»me  of  the  Scdercuut  V  tcu4,  because 
there  Tullia  had  ordered  her  chariotetr  to  drive  ovtr 
thn  body  of  her  father,  banna  Tnlliaa.  ^Ln.^  1. 48. 
— Op«.A..M6.) 

ScKV4  or  Sct.vus,  a  rivar  of' Hihomia,  BOW  tba 
Shannon.     (Oros  ,  I,  2.) 

BcuHM,  I  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  tho  bofdan 
of  Babylonia  (Straho,  7\B  )^U.  M;indrtr,  a  city  of 
Middl«  Egyfi,  the  seal  of  a  bisljopnc,  between  Aph- 
roditopolis  KoA  Babylon,  (/fin.  Ant ^  p  ifi:),  169) 
— III.  VatMnaofoiii,  n  vtllafa  in  Lower  E^pt.  on 
tbo  Mat  aide  of  the  Nilo,  between  Heliopolla  and  Vi- 
COB  Judieorum.    (Tiin.  Anl  ,  p  169  ) 

ScBNiTiB,  I.  a  nomadic  tribe  in  Arabia  Felix 
6,  It,  M.V— II.  A  nonadie  tribe  in  Ethiopia 
(PlEm.,  6,  26) ;  according*  to  Strabo,  in  M 

Scspsis,  a  city  of  Troas.  aituaie  beyond  the  nvei 
Cebren,  new  tbe  highest  part  of  Ida.  It  waa  founded 
*)j  the  Mi!osi8na  ;  though  Demetrius,  a  native  of  the 
place,  aaaigns  it*  origio  to  the  son  of  Hector,  and  Aa- 


canius  the  son  of  .finras.  The  city  waa  a  strong 
one,  aiid  poase<'»cc  a  strong  citadel;  and, at  a  later 
period,  waa  tbe  seat  of  a  particular  d3Ptiaaty  of  DudlB 
origin,  which  acknowledged,  howerer,  the  PcrBian  su- 
premacy. {Xen.,  Uitt.  Gr.,  hb.  3,  p.  2d5,  cd.  Stepk.) 
Antigonus,  at  a  later  period,  tranaferred  ita  inhabitania 
to  his  new  city  of  Aieiandree ;  Ihcy  letomed,  bov- 
ever,  under  Lyaimadioa,  end  foonM  enotlMr  ei^,  to 
the  north  of  the  old<  r  S;  ( fjsis,  which  latter  place  from 
thenceforth  took  the  name  of  FaUea  Scej»ia.  The  old 
city  waa  aAerward  again  inhabited  i  the  new  one, 
however,  long  survived  it.  and' is  suppo.^f-d  to  answer 
to  the  modern  Esk\up»chi  (Slraln/,  607. — Phn.,  5, 
30.) — Strabo  relates  that  the  library  of  Aristotle,  left 
by  him  to  Theophrastus,  fell,  together  with  that  of 
the  latter,  into  the  hapda  of  Neleus,  a  scholar  of  The- 
ophrastus. Neleus  left  his  books  to  hia  descendanta, 
illiterate  |i«caonai  who  kept  them  locked  np  and  ntg- 
terted :  and.  when  Attalna  of  Pergsmua  was  eeelttng 
to  enlarge  his  library,  they  hid  thctn  under  pround, 
where  they  were  much  injured  by  the  damp  and  by 
worms.  They  were  at  last  sold  for  a  large  sum  to 
.\pellicon  of  Teos  {Strabo,  (?l)0  )  Tbe  whole  sub- 
ject is  discussed  by  Urandis  in  the  Rkeinttcius  Mur- 
tcum  (No.  t,  p.  136,  $uiq.). 

ScRKDu,  a  considerable  village  of  Eoypt,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Canopie  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
place  whore  dutu  s  were  levied  on  exports  and  importa. 
( Strabot  SOO.)  .\ccording  to  ReichMd,  ita  aite  ie  now 
occupied  bjr  D^edjt. 

ScHBalA,  an  ancient  name  of  Oowjn.  (Fmam., 
3,6— f/w,4,  1«) 

SeilTNoe,  an  ieknd  off  the  coaat  of  Tbeeealy,  ibool 
four  miles  to  the  ea<it  of  the  Magnesian  promontory. 
It  is  nearly  fifteen  luiles  in  cirruii,  {I'Un  ,  4,  13.) 
The  island  once  possessed  a  town  of  some  sixe,  which 
waa  daatfoyed  by  Philip,  the  eon  of  Demetriua,  to  piO' 
vent  ita  falling  into  the  handa  of  Aftaloa  and  the  Ko* 
man*  (L(r  .  31,  2S  —  W  .  44,  13  —Slral..  436  ) 
According  to  Scymnua  (v.  &83),  ita  firat  aettlcra  were 
Pelasgi  from  Thrace,  vsho  were  ioceeeded  bv  eome 
(^halcidians  from  Eulxea.  It  prodncrd  pood  umr 
{Aiken  t  1,51.) — The  modem  name  is  .S'(  mtho  (C'ra- 
nurr'a  Aw,  Orttee,  vol.  I,  p  451  ) 

SciLLus,  a  town  of  Elis,  below  the  Alpheu<4,  and 
not  far  from  the  coast  Xenophon  places  it  oa  the 
road  leading  from  Laredxmon  to  Olympia,  about  20 
audiA  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  bljrrapoa.  Tbe 
place  fa  tendered  Interestinf  firom  Xenophon'a  bavinf 

t'lxed  his*  abode  there  during  his  exile.  The  town  it- 
self bad  been  destroyed  by  ute  Eleans,  in  consequence 
of  ita  uniting  ai^nat  tliem  in  tbe  war  with  Pisa.  But 
the  territory  boihij  aftcrvi^rd  wrrs'.ed  from  Elis  by  the 
Laced»motiiaii«,  ihcy  madu  u  over  to  Xenophon,  when 
that  cetctiraied  Athenian  was  boniabed  bj  hie  fuBow 
citizens  for  having  served  in  the  army  of  the  younger 
Cyrus.  (Pautan  .  5.  6.)  Xenophon  has  himself  glT> 
en  us,  in  the  .\nabasi8,  an  interesting  arrount  i  f  h  s 
rtaidence  at  Scillas,  where  be  erected  a  temple  to  Xh* 
ana  Epbeaia,  in  performance  of  e  vow  made  dnrinf 
the  famous  retreat  which  he  so  ablv  conducted.  (An- 
ab.,  5, 3,  7.)  Pauaaniaa,  who  visited  tbe  rotns  of  Scil- 
Ina,  atatee  that  the  tomb  of  3^ophon  was  pn  t>  d  out 
to  him,  and  over  it  h:s  stafne  of  Pi  ntel-c  marble  He 
adds,  that  when  tbe  Eleans  r(  covered  Scillu!"^  they 
brought  Xenophon  to  tnal  for  having  accepted  tbe 
esute  at  the  hands  of  the  Spartana,  bet  that  be  wn» 
acquitted,  and  allowed  to  retide  there  witbeol  melee* 
tation  {5,  G.-  Cnimrr'n  Anr.  Grfr.re.  vol  3.  p.  112), 

SoiNia,  a  cruel  robber,  who  tied  men  to  tbe  boegbe 
of  treea  which  be  had  foicAdy  bioogbt  tofetbefv 
and  which  he  afterward  allowed  to  fiv  bsck,  so  that 
their  limbs  were  torn  to  an  inslani  from  iheir  body. 
(Orid.  MH.^  7,  440.) 

.Si  iptAn.«.  1  r:TTTif  ?»r»r>bfd  by  Virgil  to  the  two 
1  Scipios,  African  us  Major  aud  Minof.    (if^a  ,  6,  843. 

litf 
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tkriplo,  ft  cflltfcMlad  fuuOj  at  Rooft,  wboie  mmie 
m  identified  with  mum  of  the  most  wfAtnOd  triumphs 

of  the  Roman  arms.  Thev  "  (re  &  branch  of  the 
Cornelian  Howe,  ud  «ye  nid  to  bavo  dedTod  tlwir 
Iknily  appeiialipm  hom  A*  Lilia  Mm  ttipit,  *'« 

etsff,''  becaose  one  of  their  nambcr,  Cornelius,  had 
gwded  hi  a  Mind  father,  and  been  to  ium  as  a  atWl ; 


I  tacked  by  the  two  Handmhsk  aad  Mm^  wiw 
mended  the  Cariba^uuan  anniea.   The  foroea  oi  Pab> 

Iius  wr-rc  too  few  to  rc-siat  with  success  the  thrre  Car- 
thaginiap  uBumU.  The  BoiMn,«  were  ciu  to  piecca, 
■■iriiiii  iiiimwiBiliii  III!  left  «■  dwfiaU  of  battle. 

\o  «ooner  had  the  enemy  obtained  thia  rictorv.  ihaa 
they  itxtiaediateljr  maiclicd  to  meet  Coeus  i>cipio. 


or,  aa  Maerobiaa  ezpreaeca  it,  "  Nan  aliUr  dutt  I  whom  the  revolt  of  80,00 n  Ccliiberians  bad  weakened 


Sripinne^;  nisi  qnod  ComeHtu,  qui  cognnmmem  pa- 
trem  luvdnihiu  wcKtcm  pro  baculo  regtitat,  Scipio 
cognomiMtu*,  nomen  ex  c<^omine  potterit  itdit." 
(^.,  1,  6.)— The  moat  MuiMiit  of  tho  bum  vmm,  I. 
P.  Coroelioa  Scipio,  who  aemd,  B.C  SM,  voder  the 
dictator  Camillus.  and  tlistinguishcd  himself  at  the 
taking  of  Veil.    In  ddS  B.C.  be  waa  cboaen  militanr 
triboiw  wttfa  eonanlar  power,  and,  in  oonjmetMii  win 
his  colleagvie  Co»sii:<,  r  .v^iged  the  territory  of  the  Fa- 
tiaci,  and  compcllcti  inrni  to  aue  for  pe«ce.-~ll.  P. 
Comehaa  Scifno,  son  of  the  preeediag,  was  curole 
jedile  3Ci.i  B  C — III  P.  Coroelioa  Scipio,  son  oflhc 
preceding,  was  inaaler  of  the  boiae  to  the  dictator 
OamiHoa,  846  B.C.— IV.  P  (  ornrlius  Scipio,  aon  of 
the  imeodim,  «w  dioMlor  905        ;  hoviog  been 
Bppointod  aoMt,  not  ao  nradi  with  a  Ttewto  any  war- 
like operations,  as  f<»r  the  pnrp^*'  n'  holding  the  con- 
aoUr  eomiiia,  the  two  conaula  beio^  abaent  in  the 
arid  «-V.  L.  Oomdino  8ei|^,  aon  of  the  pveeodmf . 
tna  chosen  infrrrex  on  the  refusal  of  the  dictator 
Manlius  to  hold  the  election  for  consuls  under  the  Li- 
cinian  law.    Ho  ooftoiMd  down  the  irritated  focInigB 
of  the  commona  by  proeuitlig  the  election  of  C.  Mar- 
cius  Ilutilius,  a  plebeian,  to  the  consulship.    He  ob- 
tained th«;  consulship  himself  348  D  C'.,  but,  being 
prevented  bj  aevere  iUaeM  frofo  coiMluctiog  tha  war 
acauitC  Iha  Ooola,  bo  tnoafeifrd  tho  oomMMid  to  hia 
ItEsbeian  colleague,  M.  Popiliua  Lanaa. — VI.  L.  Cor- 
Doliaa  Scipio  Barbatna,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
waaconaul  298  B.<*     He  fought  a  bloody  but  inde- 
cisive battle  with  the  Etrurians,  near  Volaterra.  The 
enemy,  however,  having  abandoned  their  camp  lo  the 
irifirt  aMaow,  tho  eownl  laid  waste  the  adjacent  coun- 
try with  (ire  ai^  awoid.    He  also  reduced  Samnium 
and  Lucania.    Hia  tomb  was  discovered  in  1780,  con- 
tamiiifj  an  ( ; 'taph  in  very  rarly  Latin,  commemorating 
ibe  events  of  iiis  lifia  and  hia  many  virtoaa.  (Xhm* 
lop'*  Rom.  Ltr.,  Yol.  1,  |».  BS,  uq.y—^Vlh  Co.  Cop* 
ni'lius  Scipm  .\»iti;i,  so  called  from  his  having  bronprhl 
into  the  fortim,  ou  the  back  of  a  ahe-ass  (ostiu),  the 
■OBOy  for  a  piece  of  graoad  which  he  had  purchased, 
nr,  according  to  another  ncconnt,  his  daii^hlir's  mar- 
riage-poTiion,  in  order  to  di!<play  it  before  the  eyes  of 
■niters.    He  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.    In  360 
B.C.  ho  aopaiiiitOBdod,  with  Dtiilius  the  consul,  the 
boildtn^  of  tlM  firtt  Romob  fleet,  and  anbsequently 
saikd  with  17  ships,  in  odfOttce  of  the  main  (!ret,  to 
Metaana  in  SicUy.   Ho  woa  taken,  however,  by  a 
OHlhagioteD  otfOMfOB,  aod  eairiod  M  Africa,  uvr- 
in?  been  at  length  released  from  confinrmcnt  in  Car- 
thage, ha  ratomcd  home  and  obtained  the  cunauiahip; 
■M  ho  OQW  avenged  his  former  diagrace  by  taking 
many  placea  in  Sicily,  and  particularly  Panormua. 
He  conquered  also  great  pan  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
He  was  fiither  to  Publiua  and  Cneus  Scipio.  Publius, 
in  tho  beginning  of  the  second  Fame  wsr,  was  sent 
wlA  ifl  army  to  Spain  to  oppoaoHimribal ;  hnt,  when 
ha  heard  that  his  enemy  had  parsed  over  i  J  i  Iinlv.  Ik 
ottampted,  by  bis  qokk  marches  and  secret  evoiuUona, 
progress.   Ho  was  eontjiMfod  by  Hauibal 
BMtlne  TicintH,  where  he  would  hare  lost  ni.«t  life  had 
oM  hia  son,  afterward  surnamcd  Afncauua,  courageous- 
ly defended  him.    Ho  Oflln  passed  into  Spain,  where 
he  obtained  .«ome  memorable  victories  over  the  Car- 
Uugtnians  and  the  mhabiutita  of  the  country.  His 
brother  Cneus  shared  the  supreme  command  with  him, 
hot  tbair  sreat  confideiMO  jmvfd  their  rain.  They 
niair  amioa,  aad  aoeo  dim  FuUtBa  waa  ol» 
t 


and  alarmed.    Thp  r^ep.rTn\  \\'i,r>  -.vai  already  spj.riied 
of  bta  brother  s  dcatn,  secured  ati  cinineuce.  witere  im 
was  soon  annrounded  on  all  aidea.    Ah^  dcqmaM 
acu  of  valouf  ho  waa  left  tmaog  tho  wlmm,  ok,  accoai- 
ing  (o  aome,  be  fled  into  a  towor,  whWe  he  was 
burned  with  some  of  his  friends  by  the  victor  ou»  er-e- 
ray,— -VIII.  Publioa  Cocneltoa,  surnamcd  AJncuuu, 
woo  aon  of  PoUioa  Seifiio^  wbo  «w  hiBod  in  Spain. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  T)c;r:G<, 
where  he  saved  hia  taiher's  life.    The  battle  ot  C«a- 
MB,  which  pcovod  00  faul  to  the  Romaa  onna,  did  not 
dishearten  the  young  Scipif^;  snd  he  no  sooner  heard 
that  some  of  his  couQlrrmen  w;snrd  m  dcispau  to  3i»iv- 
don  Italy,  than,  sword  in  hand,  he  obliged  ibea  to 
swear  etonol  fidality  to  BiNBO,  and  to  pconuM  M  pot 
to  immediato  daolb  the  &st  peraon  wbo  attoMpiad  m 
retire  from  his  country.    In  his  iwcnty-first  yeir  Scip- 
io was  made  edile.   Not  long  after  liua,  the  Romans 
hooid  of  Ibo  dotel  and  death  of  the  two  fldpiaa  in 
Spain,  and  immediately  youTig  Scipio  was  appointed  t9 
avenge  the  dealii  of  his  father  aiid  of  his  uMie,  uA 
to  vindicate  the  military  hononrof  the  v^bltc.  It  was 
Booo  known  how  able  be  waa  to  be  at  ibe  head  of  an 
army.    The  various  nations  of  Spain  were  conquered, 
and  in  four  years  the  Carthsginiana  were  completely 
diireo  oot.   T^  whole  |mvtnco  becanM  ttibsttry  lo 
Rome;  Now  Oarthne  abbinitted  in  one  day;  and 
iri   I  1  utle  54,000  of  the  enemy  were  k-r't  dc*J  on 
the  held.    After  these  signd  victanes,  Scipio  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  which  atiH  tronUcd  in  coottnod 
dread  of  Hannibal,  who  was  at  her  gate*.    Tec  con- 
queror of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  was  lo4>ked  upon 
aa  a  proper  general  to  coeoonMff  Hannibal  in  VtStfi 
but  Scipio  opposed  the  measures  which  his  coon- 
trymen  wished  to  pursue,  and  he  declared  in  the  set 
ato  that  if  Hannibal  was  to  be  conquered,  he  muri 
be  conquered  in  Africa.    I  hese  bold  measures  wtsc 
inunediately  sdopted,  though  opposed  by  the  sge  ani 
experience  of  the  great  Fabius,  ar.d  .*^ci[),o  wa?  cn- 
powered  to  conduct  the  war  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
With  the  dignity  of  tooanl  ho  enborkod  far  ConiNfi. 
Success  attended  his  arm ^  :  ^i'  c:>n^-  f*ts  wereh«# 
as  rapid  a»  in  Spain.    The  Canii.i«ini&n  ar.-nies  weea 
routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty  .\«dn)bal  was  set  on 


fire  during  tba  ught,  and  his  troooa  totally 
8  drawn  baUte.    Tbeae  repeated  looaea  niannod  Gv^ 

thnge.  Hannibal,  who  was  victorton*  at  the  gil-tr*  of 
Home,  waa  iuatantl/  recaUod  to  df^cud  ih«  walls  of 
Ua  ooontry.  and  tho  two  gNoleef  generals  of  the  ago 
met  each  olher  in  the  field  Trnns  of  accommod&ltoe 
were  proposed  ;  but  in  the  parley  *hich  the  two  coai 
manders  bad  t<^ther,  nothing  satisfactoiy  was  offered; 
antr  v  hde  the  one  enlarged  oa  tho  vieiMitodae  of  hn- 
man  atlaira,  the  other  wished  to  dioMIO  like  n  OMh 
queror,  and  recommended  ihe  decision  of  the  contnv 
versy  to  \h»  awovd.  Thi«  celebrated  battle  was  fought 
near  Zama,  and  both  fanerab  displayed  their  laiilMy 
l-;fij.v[(  jge  in  drawing  up  their  armies  and  in  chflseing 
tbcugiouod.  Their  courage  and  intrepidity  were  aot 
leat  conaniromit  fn  rh-rr—f  the  enemy.  A  thoasaod 
acts  of  valour  were  perfoniu  d  on  both  sides ;  and  thoo^ 
Ihe  Canhagmuiis  foutrht  m  their  own  defence,  lisJ  the 
RffBHma  for  fame  and  r  '  : '  ^  conqueror  of  Italy 
\ras  vanouiahed.  About  2td,000  Ceithaginians  weio 
slain,  and  the  same  nurabet  «»do  prisoMCa  of  "tm, 
B.C.  202.  Only  20(10  of  tlic  Romans  were  killed 
Thia  battle  was  decisive  -.  the  Cartbagmians  sued  is 
|ioiCO»  whieb  Sciptu  at  last  granted  on  tho  moat  artet 
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bttmiUating  terma.  The  conqueror  after  this  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  be  was  received  with  the  most 
unbounded  applause,  hoiiourct]  with  a  triumph,  and 
diguiticd  with  the  appeUatton  of  AfrkmatM.  Hero  be 
enjoyed  for  mniio  time  ibe  tranquillity  and  the  hoMHtn 
«(hicli  his  exploits  mcriu  (1  ;  hot  in  hnn  al^o.  a?  in  otlu'r 
great  men,  fortune  sliuweU  herself  mcoit^Utit.  5ctpio 
flftttd^d  the  populace  in  wishing  to  distinguish  the 
renatom  from  the  rt-st  of  the  })coj)lo  al  the  public  ex- 
hibitions ;  and  when  he  canvassed  for  the  consulship 
for  two  of  h:!>  friend.x,  Snpio  Nasica  and  Caius  Lxlius, 
bt  bed  Um  mortificetioD  to  aee  hie  epplicetioo  alighted, 
and  the  honours  which  he  denned  beatowed  on  a  man 
of  no  character,  and  recommended  neither  by  abilities 
oor  meritorious  actions.  He  retired  from  Home  no 
koger  to  be  e  speetetor  of  the  ingratitude  of  bit  eotm- 
trrmrn,  and  in  the  capacity  of  hcutenaiit  he  accorn- 

Coied  his  brother  against  Antiochus,  king  of  SyttA. 
thie  expedition  his  .  arms  were  attended  with  his 
usual  success,  and  the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted  to 
the  conditions  which  the  conquerors  dictated  At  hi? 
return  to  Rome  Africanus  found  the  malevolence  of 
hie  eoemies  still  orAbeted.  Csu>,  his  ioveterate  tiral, 
■semed  bent  on  hn  nda ;  end  he  orged  on  the  Petihi, 
two  tribunes  of  the  commons,  lo  move  in  the  senate 
that  Afncanus  should  be  cited  to  give  an  account  of 
aB  the  monejr  he  had  leeeived  riom  Antieebne,  lo> 
gcther  with  such  spoil  as  was  taken  in  that  war.  As 
toon  as  the  Petilii  had  preferred  ihcir  charge  in  the 
•amMi  Seipto  arose,  and,  taking  a  roll  of  papers  out  of 
Iris  bosom,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  his  brother, 
he  said,  "  In  this  is  contained  an  accurate  statement 
of  ai!  you  wi»h  to  know  ;  m  it  you  will  find  a  particu- 
kt  eccouoi  both  of  the  money  end  plunder  received 
km  Atitioehas.**— *■  Reed  it  afood.'*  was  the  cry  of  the 
triboaes,  "and  afterwnrd  let  it  be  deposited  in  the  trcas- 
■ly.**  "  That  1  will  not  do,"  said  Scipio  ;  "  nor  will  I 
se  inavlc  myself and,  without  aaytng  a  word  more, 
oe  tore  it  in  pircfis  in  the  presence  of  al!  It  is  not 
improbable  ilal  ihis  tcariug  of  hid  accoutit^i  fumi&bcd 
his  enemies  with  the  chief  advantage  they  subsequent- 
ly had  against  him.  Not  lon^  after  this,  a  tribone  of 
the  name  of  Nwios  cited  Scipio  to  answer  before  the 

people  to  the  same  charges  as  those  wiiirh  the  Petilii 
had  brought  forward,  and  to  other  additional  ones  of  a 
dmilar  purport.  The  6nt  day  waa  epent  m  hearing 
the  different  charges.  On  the  second  day  the  tnh- 
nnes  took  iheir  seats  at  a  very  early  hour.  Tlie  ac- 
cused soon  after  arrived,  with  a  numerous  tram  of 
friends  and  clients  ;  and,  parsing  through  the  midst  of 
the  assembly  lo  the  rostra,  uscended  vviihout  Ibc  Ica&t 
emotion,  and,  with  that  air  of  dignity  and  confidence 
which  conaeious  innocence  end  auperior  virtue  alone 
•m  able  to  inspire,  addressed  the  assembly  as  fbHowa : 

th  :s  tribunrs  vj  thr  proji'r,  and  you,  Jio- 

mans,  f  conquered  Hannibal  ami  the  Varthagtmanr. 
t»H  hecMting  to  fpeni  «  day  Hke  tki$  in  wranphng 

and  con  .tendon?  Lr!  vs  no!  thru,  I  Irsfrch  yxni,  ir 
ungToXc/ui  to  the  guds^  but  let  us  leave  this  tnan  here, 
go  to  the  Capitol,  to  thank  them  ^ar  the  mAny  fa- 
t<rsrs  fhc)/  have  vcuchtafed  w*  "  These  wocds  had 
d  effect.  The  tribes  and  all  the  atacmbly 
Caltewed  Scipio  ;  the  court  was  dc^i  nrd,  and  the  trib- 
unee  wera  left  alone  in  the  scat  of  judgment.  Vet, 
when  thie  inamorable  day  was  past  and  forgotten,  Af- 

;.i  an  ii  was  a  third  time  Mimrnoncd  to  appear;  but 
he  had  fled  before  the  itii|)ending  slonu,  and  retired  to 
hie  conntry-hoiiae  at  Litemum.  The  aeeuaatiou  was 
therefore  •^lopped,  and  the  accusers  silenced,  when 
(if*ccUkj«,  one  of.ihc  tribunes,  formerly  distinguished 
for  his  opposition  to  Sopio,  rojc  to  defend  him.  and 
declared  in  the  assembly  that  it  reflected  the  highest 
disgrace  on  the  Roman  people  that  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal  shoiild  become  ihe  sport  of  the  populace, 
b«  exposed  to  the  malice  and  envv  of  disaopointed 
,  Some  tine  after,  Seipio  diad  in  the  pliM 
TN 


of  his  retreat,  about  184  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
57th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  so  strong  was  his  aense  of 
the  ingratitude  of  liis  countrymen,  that  he  directed  his 
remains  lo  be  interred  at  latemom,  not  to  be  con 
veyed  to  Rome.   (Fid.  Uiemnm.)— Notwithatandiaf 
all  the  di>pIeaM)ro  and  rancorous  feeling  that  existed 
among  certain  individuaU  at  Kome,  the  day  on  which 
the  newe  of  Seipio's  death  was  known  proved  a  dajr 
of  general  •orro-.v  :  lor  the  vrr\'  men  who  refused  to 
pay  him,  when  iiavc,  the  approp[i.ite  and  usual  honours, 
could  not  help  mingling  their  tears  wiih  those  of  the 
people  at  large.    Livy  says  he  saw  at  Litemnm  the 
monument  which  was  erected  to  him,  and  the  ststne 
which  hod  stood  on  the  top  of  it  lying  on  the  ground, 
where  it  had  been  blown  down  by  a  storm  (38,  56). 
Pliny  writes,  that  in  hie  time  waa  to  be  aeen  e  myrtw 
of  an  extraordinary  size  growing  at  Liternum,  nnder* 
neath  which  was  a  cave,  wherein,  it  was  suid,  a  dragon 
watched  the  aooi  of  that  great  man.   There  wera  alao 
to  be  seen  ?ome  olTvr-trces  planted  by  his  own  hand, 
(i'.'in.,  16,43.)   All  lhes*i  incoiisidt  ralile  objects  seem 
to  show  bow  much  the  idea  of  greatness  is  attached 
to  eveij  dreomatance  connected  in  ibe  moat  disunt 
manner  with  ilhiatrioua  tnen ;  and  the  reason  ie,  that 
each  inspires  interest,  and,  in  spite  of  u»,  c!ainu»  some 
de^ee  of  attention. — No  character  has  been  celebrated 
with  more  cordial  praiae  dura  that  of  the  elder  Afii* 
ranu.s     Besides  the  manv  rare  pifts  of  nature  thn' 
.Seipio  iiad  above  all  others,  there  was  in  hitu  also,  »» 
the  old  writer  of  his  life  words  it,  **a  cerUin  princely 
grace  and  majesty.    Furthermore,  he  was  marvclloaa 
gentle  and  courteous  unto  them  that  eame  to  htm. 
and  had  an  eloquent  tongue,  and  a  pa!'>int;  -:r:  to 
win  every  man.   He  was  very  grave  m  his  j^c^iure 
and  behaviour,  and  ever  wore  long  hair.   In  hne,  he 
was  a  truly  noble  captain,  worthy  of  all  commendation, 
and  exccUcd  in  all  virtues,  which  did  »o  delipht  hi* 
mind  that  he  wee  wont  to  say  that  he  was  never  lcs^ 
idle  than  when  at  leisure,  nor  less  alone  than  whei. 
alone."    (C<c  .  Off.,  3, 1.)— In  all  Scipio's  campaigns. 
L«liu8  was  his  chief  assisUrt.  and  the  uwn  m  when; 
he  placed  the  greatest  con^once.    But  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  them  v»ea  not  more  eonspicnous 
than  that  which  connected  afterward  the  son  of  the 
one  with  the  grandson  of  the  other.    Whether  I.4Blioa 
cheered  the  boars  of  Seipio^a  retirement  is  not  die- 
iinstty  marked  in  hS^xorj  by  any  writer.    The  poet 
Enmu»  i«  known  to  have  been  held  in  such  esteem  by 
him,  that  he  ordered  the  statue  of  his  learned  friend  to 
be  placed  on  his  sepulchre  by  bis  own,  and  the  fe- 
mains  of  the  poet  to  be  deposited  in  the  same  tomb. 
(P/in.,  7,  30. — Ovid,  A  A.,  3,  409  )         an  instance 
of  Scipio's  continence,  ancient  authors  sute  that  the 
conquerar  of  Spain  refused  to  see  a  beautiful  princeaa 
that  had  fallen  into  his  hands  after  the  takmrj  of  New 
Carthage,  and  that  he  iiot  oidv  restored  her  inviolate 
to  ber  parents,  but  also  added  lar^c  presents  for  the 
person  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.    {Bermck^t  loft 
of  Scipio  A  fricanus,  p.  140,  $eqq.) — IX.  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius Scip:o,  ^urnamed  A-fiahrux,  accompani'd  hi.* 
brother  Auicanus  in  bis  expedition  into  Spain  and  Af 
rica.   He  was  rewarded  with  the  eensof  ahip  A.U.C. 
5t"»2.  for  h.iM  servire  lo  the  xtate,  and  was  empowered 
to  attack  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  declared 
war  against  the  Romans.    Lucius  waa  accompanied 
in  this  campairrii  by  his  brother  Africanus  ;  and  by  his 
own  valour  ai-d  the  counsels  of  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, he  soon  routed  the  enemv,  .md  in  a  l>atlle  near 
the  city  of  Sardes  he  killed  50.000  foot  and  4000 
horse.   Peace  was  soon  aficT  settled  by  the  snbmia- 
sioii  of  .\ntioch'Js,  and  the  con-jueror,  at  his  return 
home,  obtained  a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Asiati* 
cus.   Ho  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  bis  prosperity. 
Cato,  after  the  death  of  Africanus,  turned  his  rancour 
against  Asialicas,  and  the  two  Petilii,  bis  devoted  ad- 
hMMli,  pMaMied  •  oMitira  to  tte  people,  m 
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they  prayed  that  «n  inquiry  might  oe  i  itde  for  the  par- 
pose  of  ascertaining  what  money  had  been  rtceivod 
tro-    Aoitocbtu  aua  from  bi»  alliea.    Tbc  peiiiion 
mt  initantly  neeiw«i.  ind  Asiatiest,  ehsi]g«d  with 
having  ^MfTi  rci!  InHiself  to  ht  rorrvp'.cd  hy  Antiochua, 
waa  bumuioncd  to  appear  before  tbe  tribunal  of  To- 
nntias  Coleo,  who  wh  oo  this  oeeation  eicaied  pr»- 
tor,    The  jnfige,  who  was  an  invrtrratc  cnrmy  to  ih(t 
hmih  of  tin:  Scipios,  s-ooii  fouiu!  Asialicus,  vvilii  his 
two  lienttiiaut!*  jhd  his  tjua»sior,  guilty  of  having  re- 
ceived, ibo  iirat  6000  pouuda'  weight  of  gold  and  4^0 
pootida*  weight  of  attrer,  and  the  other*  nearly  an  equal 
■urn.  from  the  niuij^rch  agaiust  Mliotn,  in  t[ie  name  of 
the  Romao  p«ople,  tbey  were  enjoined  to  make  war. 
They  were  coodeiirae^  to  pay  large  fines ;  but,  while 
the  others  ^avc  sccnritv,  Sci|)io  Lli.<:larFd  that  he  had 
accounted  tu  the  public  for  all  the  money  which  he 
had  taraoght  from  Ania,  and  theiefora  tlnl  he  waa 
innocent.    Notwithstanding  this  grave  protestatioo, 
the  officers  of  justice  were  ordered  to  convey  him  to 
pri-iTi  ;  but,  while  they  were  in  the  actual  discharge 
of  their  dotjr,  Semftroniua  Giaccboa,  ooe  of  the  tnh- 
trnea,  mtcrferad,  and  declared,  **that  he  shoold  nelte 
00  objecUon  to  ihrir  rai.sirig  tlio  money  out  of  his  ef- 
fects, but  thai  he  would  never  suffer  a  Koman  general 
10  be  dragged  to  the  common  priaon,  wherein  tM  lead- 
ara  of  the  enemy,  that  were  taken  in  battle  by  him, 
aad  been  confined."    When  the  entire  property  of 
Lttcina  Scipio  waa  aeind  end  valued,  it  was  mom  in- 
idequate  to  the  payment  of  the  sum  demanded  ;  and 
vhat  redounded  to  his  honour  was,  that,  among  all  bis 
•tT(  ( t^.  ihcri:  wa*  not  found  the  trace  of  the  smallest 
uticlc  that  could  bo  conaidered  Aaiaiic,   Uia  frieads 
tui  rdatioiM,  indifMnt  at  the  treetmenl  he  bed  re- 
;eivr(!,  came  and  oflfered  to  niako  compcu'salion  for 
lis  loss ;  but  he  refused  to  atccept  of  anytbiiut  except 
what  was  barely  necessary  for  subaiatenee.  Whatever 
was  needful,  says  Li»y,  for  domestir  use,  was  ptir- 
chased  at  the  sale  of  his  property  by  his  iicarcst  rela- 
tions ;  and  the  public  hatred  now  recoiled  ou  all  who 
were  concemea  in  the  prosecutioti.   (Lity,  38,  60.) 
Some  time  after  he  waa  appointed  to  aetde  the  dis- 
putes between  Eumenes  and  Scleucus  ;  and,  at  his  re- 
turn, the  Romans,  aabamcd  of  tbair  severity  towarda 
him,  r(  warded  Ua  merit  with  aoeh  oncommon  liberal- 
ity, that  Asiaticus  was  enabled  to  cripbrate  games,  in 
hotiour  of  his  victory  over  Antiocitus,  for  ten  success- 
ive days  at  his  own  expense. — X.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Naaica  waa  son  of  Cneua  Scipto»aad  cooain  to  Scipio 
Aftfeanoe.   He  waa  refaaed  the  cooaalship,  tliongh 
sii|))iortcd  by  the  int<  rr*i  anr]  tlie  fatiit  uf  t'nc  coinjuir- 
or  of  Hantubal ;  but  he  afterward  obtaiucd  it,  and  in 
that  bonotiraUe  office  conqoered  the  Boii,  and  gamed 
a  triumph.    He  was  also  successful  in  an  t'.^ptdilion 
which  be  uadtriook  in  .Sjiam.    When  the  ktaiye  of 
(^fbele  was  brought  to  !lunii>  from  Phrygia,  the  Ro- 
man scuate  delegated  one  of  their  body,  who  was  the 
most  remarkable  fot  the  purity  of  his  manners  and  the 
innocence  of  hi»  life,  to  go  and  mr  c  t  ihc  goddvss  in 
the  harbou:  of  Ostia.    Naaica  waa  tbe  object  of  ibeir 
choice,  and,  as  each,  be  waa  eo|oined  to  bring  the 
Rtatnr  of  the  goddess  to  Rome  with  the  greatest 
pomp  and  solemnity.    Nasica  also  distinguished  bim> 
eelf  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  confuting  the  eeeo* 
aations  laid  agi^lIl^t  the  (uo  Scipios,  /Xfricanus  and 
Aaiaticua.   There  was  also  another  of  the  same  nainf . 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  enmity  against  tbe 
Gncchi,  to  whom  be  waa  nearly  related.-— {/'aferc,  S, 
I,  Ac.— F7or.,  2.  16.— Lfp..  29.  U.dtc,)— XI.  Pub- 
liiis  -T^inilianiis,  son  of  Paulas  .f^indnis,  the  com^ncr- 
or  of  Perseus,  waa  adopted  by  the  son  of  Scipio  Af- 
tieanaa,  being  already  a  relation  of  the  Scipio  family, 
since  .Africanus  had  married  his  aunt.    lie  received 
the  same  surname  as  his  grandfather,  and  was  called 
A/ntanut  tie  Younger  on  aceoonl  of  hia  victories 
«eK  Canhage.   JGoiliMMie  fint  aMttied  in  the  iU* 


man  nnaiee  nnder  hia  father,  and  afterward  dutm- 
guished  bimficif  a»  a  kgionary  tribune  in  tbe  Sf^^ 
provinces,  when;  be  killed  a  Spaniard  «( 
•lotore,  and  obtained  a  mmd  oeiii  at  the  n^ef 

Intercatia     He  parsed  into  Afnca  to  vtsr.  K:r.g  Mjv 
inissa,  tbc  ally  of  Kouh;,  and  ho  was  tbe  t^iatotof 
a  long  and  bioudy  battle  which  was  fought 
that  monarch  and  tbe  Carthaginians.   [Vd  'Shs-u* 
sa.)    Some  lime  after  jCmilianus  wu  ix.iik  intu 
and  next  appointed  cunyul,  thoagfa  titider  the  tge  re- 
quired for  that  imperunt  o&ce.  The  nintBe  «kith 
he  bed  received  from  his  grandlalhnrhafrasdetiiMd 
lawfully  to  claim  as  his  own.    He  was  cnipcwwdn 
finish  the  wm  wiUi  Caiibatfe ;  and  as  be  wa<  ftaaod 
by  the  senate  to  choose  his  coUeagna,  he  took  nih 
him  his  friend  I.a^lius,  whose  father  of  the  jarr,"  nuM 
had  formerly  ei.joycd  the-  confidence  aiKi  sbittid  tiit 
victories  of  the  first  Africanas.   Ha  lic^  of  Cr- 
tbage  was  already  begun,  but  tbe  t^mtiom  of  tlw 
Romans  were  t>ot  continued  vrith  vigour.  Sctpio 
no  sooner  appeared  hefore  the  wails  of  iljc  fti-rr.v  tt.u 
every  communication  with  the  land  wai  c&i  nd,  tad. 
thet  thoy  might  not  have  the  eemnand  ef  da  wi,  i 
stupeixlous  raolo  was  thrown  across  the  't^yy:!  v.il 
immense  labour  and  cj^tense.    Tbi«,  wtiicb  mig^ 
have  disheartened  the  moat  active  eaemv,  rtndcnd 
the  Carthagmians  more  f^tt,.f     iV  "-iiise  of  '.Mim 
aiid  independence  ;  all  the  mtiabaani*,  wjiW,.! 
linction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  employed  liMnuelm 
without  cessation  to  dig  aAoiher  haihaiir,  tnd  to  bdd 
and  equip  another  fleet.    In  a  almt  time,  la  iptte  «f 
tbe  vigilance  and  activity  of  .dinliinius,  ;h'  Kot.ibi 
were  astooiahcd  to  see  another  harbour  lad 
fifty  galliee  eoddenly  issued  onlar  auL  mk  hr  tka 
engaoeiiiont.    This  unexpected  ft'-ct,  hr 'ai-ne^Jteiv 
attacking  the  Roman  ships,  might  bate  ^-«ii»'i  vic- 
tory ;  but  the  delay  of  the  Carthagioiuj  prornl  fatal 
to  their  cause,  and  the  en<^my  had  nfiteieDt  inae  la 
prepare  themselves.    Scipio  aooo  got  th«  fiosstwoD 
of  a  small  eminence  in  the  harbour,  and,  b;  vj:- 
cesa  of  hia  aobeeqnett  opentiooa,  ha  bnka  afwa  om 
of  the  ffatea  of  the  c\ty  and  entered  tli««lnrt(,«kn 
he  made  his  \n  v  '  ,  fire  and    \  ;  '    Hij  s  nmilfi 
of  above  50,0(10  men  was  followed  by  a  rniucuiiti  ol 
the  citadel,  and  Ae  total  aubmiaMOO  otCiiibgr,  B  C 
147.    The  captive  cjly  was  set  on  fire  ;  tad.  tbw^ 
Scipio  was  obliged  to  demolish  its  very  wall*  to  <*« 
the  orders  of  the  Romans,  yet  he  wept  bitterij  cm 
the  melancholy  and  tragical  scene  ;  arid,  id  baaufail 
tbe  miseries  of  Carthage,  he  eipressed  Mi  fcw  h* 
Rome,  in  her  turn,  in  some  future  age.  sl  oaW  fibbd 
such  a  dieedfuL  conflagration.   Tbe  leture  oi 
anna  to  Rome  was  that  of  another  cenqMNr  «f  Hm- 
nibal,  and.  like  him,  be  was  honoured  with  a  mirrif- 
cent  triumph,  and  received  the  surname  of  Ajn^^- 
He  wae  not  long  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  hii  gtofj  ^ 
fore  he  was  called  to  obtain  fresh  bonourt. 
cboseti  consul  a  second  time,  acd  appointed  •  faii 
the  war  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto  atried  ot 
witb«ut  aueoeaa  against  Numantia.   The  Mi  <rf  ^ 
mantta  waa  more  glorious  for  Scipio  thin  d»trfi» 
capital  of  Afr  ca.     From  his  conquests  in  Sptin 
ifimilianos  wa«  honoured  with  a  second  iriunpii,  ^ 
with  the  aomamc  of  tkimtaOiim*.   Tat  bi«  popi:l<»- 
♦v  was  short-lived  ;  aiid,  by  (elling  the  people  that  4i 
murdor  of  their  favounta,  his  brother  lu-iiw  Gofr 
cbua,  waa  lawful,  since  he  wm  turbulent  and  miiaiat 
to  the  peace  of  tbe  rrpublic.  Scipio  incurred  ihi  ^ 
pleasure  of  the  tribunes,  and  was  received  wiAfcie** 
hy  iho  assembled  people     His  atitrionry  U^'  * 
ment  auclled  their  turbulence,  nbco  be  rcpnacied 
tbera  rar  their  eoweidice,  end  ettlained.  Aeiine 
wretches  '  do  you  think  tluif  ymr  damimrs  ca^.  rr.^ 
itUUe  tmt  1  rtu,  whom  Ike  /my  of  your  cmm^j  r^cve 
JUmnltif   h  tkig  the  gratittide  (hat  ymt  oweto^ 
ftOm  tmAu^  idto  tmfmni  Maadmm  aMdttm* 
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^ttkout  my  family  ynm  were  thives.  Is  this  thf:  re- 
tj^t  you  wc  to  your  deltverert  t  Is  thu  yt/ur  affer- 
Mtl  TU*  Anniwn  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  as- 
•wnUy  ;  •nd,  Mme  time  tfter,  Scipio  retired  from  the 
•knioQra  of  Rome  to  Caieta,  where,  with  his  friend 
Tiwlius,  he  pas!tod  the  rost  of  his  timo  in  innocent 
ploMures  waA  «iDOiem«ntt  ,in  di?«rsioi)s  which  bad 
pitwd  Umik  wb«fi  ehiMren ;  and  thaw  two  •nhmit 
oran  were  often  seen  on  the  isoashnre  picking  up  light 
p*bti!es,  and  throwing  them  on  the  smooth  turlace  of 
Ih*  waters.  Thougk  fond  of  retirement  and  hlerary 
eese,  Scipio  often  interented  himself  in  the  affuirs  of 
state.  Uis  enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the 
dictatorship,  and  the  clamours  were  mott  loud  againil 
boi  whan  be  had  opposed  the  Somproaitn  law,  and 
declared  himself  the  patron  of  the  inhabiunts  of  the 
provinces  of  Italy.  This  active  pari  of  Scipio  was 
aoan  with  plaasoro  bjr  the  friends  of  the  republic  ;  and 
not  only  the  wnata,  bol  aho  tho  ehixmis,  the  Latins, 
thf  m  i^liSonririg  states,  C'l  ili-rrnd  fhrrr  i!"ns- 
triou9  Irieiid  and  pairon  to  his  house,  it  seemed  al- 
most the  universal  wish  that  the  troubles  might  be 
quiKtfd  by  the  eloGtion  of  Scipio  to  the  dictatorship, 
and  many  presumed  that  that  honour  would  be  on  the 
mmavue  aonferred  opon  him.  In  this,  however,  the 
oxpectations  of  Rome  were  frustrated :  Scipio  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  to  the  astonishment  of  all ;  and 
those  who  inquired  for  the  causes  of  this  sudden 
death,  perceived  violent  marks  on  his  neck,  and  coo- 
fiaded  that  he  had  hoon  strangled,  B.C.  lit.  Hifs 
M^sssination,  as  it  was  then  generally  believed,  •^x?.-^ 
committed  by  the  triumvirs,  Papinus  Carbo,  C  (irac- 
draa,  and  Folviua  Flaccua,  who  tapperted  the  ^em- 
pronian  law,  and  by  his  wife  Sempronia.  who  in  charff- 
ed  with  introducing  the  murderers  into  his  room.  No 
inquiriea  wera  made  aAer  the  authors  of  his  death. 
Gracchos  was  the  favourite  of  the  mob,  and  the  only 
fttonement  vrhlch  the  populace  mado  f«r  tho  death  of 
Scipio  was  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  to  show  their 
coQCcrn  by  their  loud  lamentations.  .£milianus,  like 
Ue  gfandfether,  was  fond  of  literstnre,  and  ho  is  said 

to  have  saved  from  the  tlamcs  of  Carthage  many  val- 
uaW«  cunifiottitiuns,  vtriticn  by  Phosnician  and  Punic 
tothors.  In  the  midst  of  hi*  greaHloaa  he  died  poor ; 
and  hi«  nephew,  Q  Fabius  Marimus,  who  inherited 
bis  estate,  scarce  foutid  in  his  house  thirty- two  pounds' 
weight  of  silver  and  two  and  a  half  of  gold.  His 
Hhorality  to  bb  broiber  and  to  his  sisters  deserves  the 
grvatMt  eoinnwndatioM ;  and,  indeod.  no  higher  eneo' 
•ni'im  can  l>o  passtMl  upon  his  character,  private  as 
well  as  public,  than  the  words  of  his  rival  Metellus, 
who  told  his  sons,  at  the  death  of  Scipfoi,  to  go  snd 
Utend  iHf  funeral  of  the  ^'aiPit  man  that  ever  li»ed 
or  should  live  in  Roino.— XIL  Q.  Metellus  Scipio, 
adopted  son  of  Qmntus  Cascilius  Metellus.  His  pre- 
vfOQs  name  was  F.  Cornelias  Scipio  Nssica.  Metel* 
tuB  Scipio  WBS  eontnl  widi  Pompey,  his  «oii>ln  law, 
towird?  the  close  of  ilie  veiir  fi"  B.C  .  (he  latter  hav- 
be<»o  sole  consul  previously.  Mciellus  and  Pom- 
pmj  fo-estaUiahod  tho  eonsolship.  whieb  had  been 
roinfdetc  ly  r'' ''-"ri'f-d  by  Clodins ;  and  the  former 
was  afterward  wnt  into  Syria  as  proconml.  having 
sided,  of  course,  with  Pompey  against  Cnsar.  After 
the  h»ttte  of  Phnrsalia  he  psssed  into  Africa  to  Juba, 
awsoui'  kd  a  body  of  troops  there  along  with  that 
prince  and  Cato,  and  finally  engaged  with  Catsar  in 
the  battle  of  Tbapeea,  but  was  totally  defeated,  46 
B  C.    Having  endeevouiod  to  escape  to  the  coast  of 

.S(Min,  and  being  driven  back  hy  stress  of  wenlhor  to 
iko  African  shore,  bis  vessels  were  overpowered  by 
Ike  fleet  of  P.  Sithioe,  and  be,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
bonds  of  Caosar.  destroved  himi^elf  {AffUm^  BtU. 
Ore  ,  2.  \00.—Atut  ,  BeU.  A/ru  ,  96.) 

SciRON.  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who  plundered 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  threw  thcin  down 
6oin  tbe  htgheat  rocks  into  the  aea,  after  be  bad  obliged 


I  them  to  wart  upon  him  and  to  wash  h"?  frft.  Theseta 
attacked  him,  and  treated  him  in  the  way  that  he  bim* 
self  was  accustomed  to  treat  traveHers.  According  to 
Ovid,  the  earth,  as  well  as  tbe  aes,  refused  to  receive 
tbe  bones  of  Sciron,  which  remsiued  for  some  time 
suspended  in  the  air,  till  they  were  changed  into  laigi 
rocks,  called  Scironide*  Petra,  or  Sctronia  SaxM. 
(Va.  SctronMeePetre  )  (Omd,  Met ,  7,  iiA  —Mela, 
2,  13.— I"  :    2.  i7. —  Setirrn,  N.  Q  ,  5,  ]7  ) 

SciBONiosB  PcTR.a  orSciROMA  Saxa,  a  celebrated 
pase  or  defile  on  the  southern  coast  of  Megaris,  said  to 
havo  been  the  haunt  of  the  robber  Sciron  until  he  was 
destroyed  by  Theseus.  {Ennp  ,  IhppoL,  979  — Chidf 
Met.,  7,  444.)  ThiM  narrow  pass  was  situated,  as  WO 
Icam  from  iStrabo  (391),  between  Megsra  and  Crom- 
omyon,  a  small  msritime  town  belongins^  to  Corinth. 
Tiie  road  followed  the  shore  for  the  Bpace  of  several 
miles,  and  wie  shut  in  on  tbo  land  side  by  a  lofty  mount- 
ain, while  towards  the eea  it  waalhicd  by  dangerous  pre- 
cipices. Pausanias  reports  (1,44).  that  it  was  rendered 
more  accessible  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  so  that  two 
carriages  could  pass  each  other.  Aeeoiding  to  mod- 
ern Iravcllf  rs.  tnc  Scironian  Way,  now  called  JTodi 
Scaia,  is  difficult  and  rugged,  and  only  frequented  1^ 
passengers.  Tho  precipices  are  two  hours  from  Me- 
gara  and  six  from  Corinth.  iCkandltr,  toI.  2,  c.  44. 
—Dodwell,  vol.  2,  p  iOT.— Wa/po/c'*  CoUeetion,  vol 
I,  p  332  ) 

3cooKA,  a  city  of  Illyria,  the  capiul  of  Gentiua.  sit- 
aate  hetweeo  the  rivers  Olaoeala  and  Batbana.  Finn 

'  r!ie  position  here  giren  to  Scodra.  which  is  that  as- 
signed by  Livy  (44,  31),  the  site  of  the  place  does  not 
precisely  correipond  to  that  of  SftUari.  Scodrs  was 
a  place  of  great  strength,  and  might  easily  have  de- 
fended itself  against  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Gentius  ;  but,  instead  of  offering  any  resistance,  it 
surrendered  on  tbe  first  approach  of  the  enemy's  forcaa. 
Polybios  calls  it  Scoida.  (Eteerpt.,  28.  7  )  In  tho 
divmion  of  the  territories  of  Gentius,  Scodra  retained 
itfi  distinction  as  cspiul  of  the  Labeatea.  (Cramtr*$ 
Ane  Greece,  mA  1,  p.  41.) 

ScosBRtTs,  a  mountain  range  of  Thrace,  near  Rho- 
dope,  and,  together  with  the  latter,  fornniig  prt  uf  tbe 
same  great  central  chain.  Thucydides  calls  the  name 
Scomius  (9, 96X  bat  Aristotle  Seotnbroa.  {Meteand^ 
I,  13 ) 

Sl-op.\s.  a  celebrated  architect  and  sculptor,  born  in 
the  island  of  Paros,  snd  who  appears  to  have  flour- 
idled  chiefly  between  Olymp.  97  and  I4T  (B.C.  9M 
and  3.52).  Tt  was  his  fortune  to  he  employed  as  one 
of  the  four  artists  who  were  engaged  by  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Caris,  in  erectiaf  and  adonnof  the  Maaso- 
leum,  thst  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband  Mausolus.  Scopas  was  employed  also  to 
contribute  one  of  the  columns  to  the  temple  of  I>iBno 
at  Ephesos,  and  the  one  which  be  executed  waa  io> 

Sirded  as  the  most  beaoitful  of  all.  He  seems,  io- 
eed.  to  have  been  srarcelv.  if  at  all  inferior  to  Polv- 
eletttS  or  Myron.  His  statues  were  numerous  ;  amni^ 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  were,  the  imsges  of  Ve- 
nus, Pothus,  and  Phaetbon.  Mnnv  of  his  compositions 
were  among  the  noblest  ornamenls  of  Rome  in  the' 
days  of  Pliny.  An  ApoHo  of  ht«  workmanship  stood 
on  the  Palatine  Mount.  .\  Vesta  seated,  with  two 
female  attendanu  reclining  on  the  irronnd,  adorned  the 
Serviban  gardens  His  statues  also  of  Ncptu'  i-,  of 
Thetis,  and  of  Achilles,  of  the  Nereids  ndmg  on  (he 
mightiest  monsters  of  the  deep,  were  highly  pn«ed, 
and  placed  in  tbe  chapel  nf  Cnetus  Domitius  In  \}]c. 
Plaminian  circus.  A  colossal  image  of  Mars,  and  aa 
exquisite  statue  of  Venoi,  were  also  greatly  admiiot 
at  Rome,  and  the  latter  was  preferred  to  a  similar  stat« 
ue  by  Praxiteles,  which  has  been  thought  to  have  fur- 
nished the  original  Idea  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis. 
(Silhg,  Diet.  Art  .i  v.  —  Stmb.,  dO*.  — Ptaii.,  % 
48,  4.— P/m.,  36,  5.  4.) 
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S<}0RDi8Ci,  »  numerous  and  powerful  thbo  of  lUv- 
ria,  in  the  interior  of  ihe  couniry,  and  reaching  a«  far 
M  tb«  Danube.  Surabo  divides  tbem  ioio  tbe  sratter 
and  the  leM,  and  pbcM  tlw  fotner  between  die  Nome 

or  Gurck,  and  the  river  Margua.  Th€  latti-r  adjoined 
the  Tnballi  and  Mysi  of  Thrace.  The  Scordisci  bav- 
tog  tuccettively  aubdued  the  nations  around  them, 
cxiendtd  their  dominion  from  the  borders  of  Thrace 
to  the  Atiriatic.  Thuy  were,  however,  in  ihcir  turu 
COoqiMMd  by  the  Romans,  though  nui  wuhout  numer- 
ous struggles  and  much  bloodsbed.  Though  Stnbo 
classes  ino  Scordisci  with  the  lUyrian  nations,  he  seems 
also  to  acknokvji  Jgc  ihi  tii  an  of  Gulhc  origui :  thty 
ware  probabljr  of  ike  same  race  as  the  Tauhaci  and 
Cani,  botb  Celtic  people.  (S^fnil.,  313.— JiL,  318.— 
Ftor.,  3,  1  f.iv^Efit,,99, — Cnmtr*BAm.  Oneec, 
vol  1,  p.  4C.) 
Scoit,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland.    It  is 

fenorally  conceded  that  the  earUest  inhabiianis  of 
Caledonia  were  of  Celtic  origin.  According  to  Scot- 
tuh  tnditiona,  the  Scoti  came  from  Spain,  and  were 
OM  people  witb  the  Silnies,  who  occupied  what  now 
answers  to  Wdei.  Tbey  fint  poeaesMd  themselves 
of  Ireland,  which  from  ihcm  received  the  name  of  Sco- 
tu,  and  for  some  time  rciamcd  the  appeUaiion.  The/ 
eAorwaidi  peaiod  over  into  what  was  catted  from  them 
Scotland.  (Ammian  MarcfU  ,  20,  I.— Id  ,  26,  4.— 
id.,  27.  B.  —  Bed^  Hist.  EctU*.,  1,  \.—Ad«iuMg, 
Milkradaiea,  vol.  2,  p.  BL^Muumt,  Gttgr,^  Tol.  1, 
pt.  2,  p.  92,  tfy?  ) 

ScaiBONiA,  a  daughter  of  Scribonius,  who  married 
Augustus  after  be  had  divorced  Claudia.  He  had  by 
her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated  Julia.  Scnhoma  was 
iome  time  after  repudiated  that  Ao^oitus  might  marry 
Livia.  She  had  been  married  twice  before  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  emperor.    {Suei.,  Vtl.  Aug.,  C2.) 

SoKieonToat  I.  L.  Libo,  a  Roman  historian,  author 
of  Annals  cited  by  Cicero  {Ep.  ad  Alt.,  13,  31).— 
11.  L^rgus  Dcsignaiittuus,  a  physician,  born  at  Rome, 
or  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  A.D.  43  ho  accompanied 
the  Emperor  Claudius  on  bis  expediton  into  Britain. 
He  was  a  physician  of  the  Eclectic  school,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  J)c  Composition^  maltcamcntorum.     As  this 

work  is  whuea  in  very  inferior  Latin,  some  critics 
have  sopfMsed  that  it  was  originally  composed  in 

Greek,  and  afterward  translated  into  L.atiri.  Scribo- 
nius iias  copied  from  Nicander,  and  has  also  derived 
nany  absurd  and  superstitious  remedies  from  other 
medical  .vr  ^ T<i.  Tho  best  edition of  this  wotk  is  that 
of  Rhudius,  r.itar.,  1655,  4 to. 

Scoi.TSN>  A,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  on  the 
northern  conhues  of  Etioria,  and  flowing  from  tlie  east 
of  Mutina  into  the  Padns.   It  is  now  the  Pmere. 

{Sirah  ,  218  —Lir  .  -11,  12  ) 

Scr  LwiciuM,  a  Ureek  city,  on  the  coast  of  the  BrutUi, 
Is  a  aoothwest  direction  from  Crotona,  and  commooi- 
cating  its  name  to  the  adjacent  gulf  (Sinus  Scylacius), 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  colonized  by  tho  Alhtiut- 
•na  under  Mnesthooa;  bat  he  neither  mentions  the 
time,  nor  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  estab- 
lishment. (,Strab.,36\.)  Scrvius,  however,  observes, 
that  ibtsc  .Alhcriians  were  returning  from  Africa  (ai/ 
£h.,  3,  552).  At  a  later  period  it  received  a  Roman 
colony.  (Vett.  PtUerc,  1,  15.)  Scylaciom  was  the 
birthjilacc  of  Cassiodorus.  It  is  now  SquiHarr.  The 
epithet  nart/ragum  is  applied  by  Virgil  to  this  place. 
{JEn.,  3,  ft53.)  Heyne  considers  tiM  sppellation  to 
aitude  to  the  rocky  and  dangerous  shore  in  its  vicinity, 
or  else  to  the  frequent  storms  which  prevailed  in  this 
quarter,  between  Tria  Promontoria  Ispygum  and  Co- 
cnithiJin.  {HeyiUt  ad  Yirg,,L  e.—Cramtr*9  Amc,  It- 
oiy.  vol.  2,  p.  399.) 

ScYLAZ,  a  celebrated  geographer  and  mathematician 
of  Caryanda  in  Caria  He  is  noticed  bj  Herodotus 
ip  a  passage  whin  (he  latter  apeake  of  Tariooa  dit> 
meiiss  made  in  Aaift  hf  DanuHi  ion  of  ^ralaspei, 
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and  tells  of  Scylax  of  Cuyarula  bemg  mi\  bj  m 
monarch,  along  with  others,  to  ascetuin  where  ibe  la 
doe  entered  tiM  sea.  He  makes  tkeia  U>  hare  tetcon 
the  Indoe,  esiled  down  the  river  to  lbs  wa,  ami  ikq 

continuing  their  voyage  on  the  sea  lowardi  UjS  asit, 
to  have  reached*  in  the  30ib  month,  thejJice^Mi 
which  the  Phamician  king  despatched  ihi  noaiehBi 
to  circumnavigate  Africa.    {Herod.,  4,  44 '  SuKJa 

Sives  a  brief  account  of  Scylax,  in  which  be  im  tn- 
ently  confounded  different  persona  of  the  umtDtaw: 
"Scylax  of  Caryanda,  a  mathematician  and  niuiiciin, 
wrote  a  periplus  of  the  coast  beyond  the  PiUij  d 
Hercules,  a  book  respecting  Heradides,  king  of  Mj- 
iaMa,  a  description  oi  the  circuit  of  ito  earth,  ts^ia 
answer  to  Potybius^a  histoiy.**  The  periplus,  idiicl 
still  remains,  bearing  the  name  of  Scylu,  is  a  rnd 
surrey  of  the  countries  along  the  ihotss  of  the  Medi- 
terranesa  awl  Ettsine,  of  the  waatam  casstof  Eonpiv 
together  with  p^rr  of  the  western  coast  of  .\f.'ici,  fjr- 
veyed  by  Hanno,  as  tar  as  the  island  of  Ctiot;.  It 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  |aiM  mm  \k 
sea,  from  Greece  to  Asia,  and  an  sanmaniiM  of  W 
imporUnt  islands  in  the  order  of  their  magitiiok  A 
qucsljofi  has  been  raised  as  to  the  dale  ul'ihe  ;jtT:;^ila 
of  Scylax.   The  subject  iias  beeo  disciwsd 
buhr.  in  hie  hietorieal  and  philological  Uaeta.  (JDesn 
kittorische  urid  jAilolofpsche  Schnfttn,  p.  105,  «jf.) 
Having  hist  stated  the  opinions  of  former  cntict,  ud 
rejected  the  argument  derived  from  the  oinu«i>n<if 
the  citv  r  f  R'    li  -  (  vhich  was  founded  408  B  C.),«i 
account  ot  the  corruption  of  the  text,  Niebuk  re- 
marks that  the  proofr  of  its  date  are  panlj  potcura 
and  partly  negative,  viz  ,  derived  sitiMrfNB  t^is* 
tice  of  or  a  silence  respecting  ceitiiBlowaa  BfpM- 
itivc  argiinicnt-s,  it  is  shown  that  this  wcrf;  sfii  «TUtfli 
after,  bvDegative  that  it  was  written  kferc,  x  ctrtim 
date.   The  ooeertain  interval  being  liiu*  ninowed  by 
different  historkal  proof,  xS'lebuhrdetennineiibaltlia 
periplus  was  wmtcn  about  360  B.C.  (Forci^  fit- 
tias,  ToL  4,  p.  193.)    Letronne  has  tubse<)aeoily 
written  on  the  same  subject  {Jmnal  du  SmiM, 
Fcvr.  A%r.  et  Mai,  IB26),  and  has  pronoooceJ  Ik 
periplus  of  .Scylai  a  compilation,  in  which  the  mittri- 
aia  of  difiiBrcat  writera  and  times  have  beta  mk  m 
of.   In  this  opinion  MSner  coineides.  ( Etnabr,  id> 
1,  p.  159.)    Clinton  {FaxU  HuUnHi,        ;  5'?^' 
thinks  that  Suidas  coufoundcd  him  wuh  tu  u^iic  an- 
cient Scylax,  who  wrote,  according  to  hitn,  afut  P*- 
lybius,  B.C.  146,  and  he  considers  the  opiriiosof  \o»- 
sius  iiKMt  probable,  that  the  extant  work  anepitoae 
of  the  ancieiit  Scylax.   This  penp^us     nuhti  u 
in  a  corrupted  state.   The  best  editioMefScihsiR, 
that  of  Hudson,  in  the  Geofcraphi  Gnori  Jfaav; 
and  that  nf  Gail,  in  his  edition  of  ths  MMlOM^ 
Paris,  1826,  vol.  1,  p.  151,  tcqg. 
Son.i.A,  I.  a  daoghler  of  Ntaas,  loaf  arihpn, 

who  became  enamoured  of  Minos  as  that  looaiel! 
besieged  her  father's  capital  {Vid.  Nisc».}-1'  * 
fearfiil  monster,  of  whom  neotion  it  nude  m  tiu 
Odyssey.  Having  escaped  tho  Sirens,  and  sbonofd 
the  \N  rmdering  Rocks,  which  Circe  had  told  bm  liy 
beyond  the  mead  of  these  songsters.  l"ly*Hs  czmf  lo 
the  terrific  S^ila  and  Chsijrbdis,  betweeo  whM:Q,tlit 
goddess  had  mformed  him,  his  eounsliy-  Shtvi 
{Od  ,  12,  73,  Jteqq  )  he  would  come  to  two  iMr  cm 
opposite  each  other,  between  which  he  mu»t  f*<) 
One  of  these  eliflb  towers  to  such  s  height  dai  iB 
summit  is  for  ever  enveloped  in  cloud.s,  atid  nc  ana, 
even  if  hn  had  twenty  hands  and  as  roanv  f«t;t«" 
ascend  it.  In  the  middle  of  this  cME,  «• 
cave  facin'j  iIk  we!*t,  but  so  high  that  SBM8ii*"V 
passing  under  it  could  uot  shoot  op  to  it  wtlhake- 
In  this  den  dwells  Scylla  (Bitch),  «ho«e  voice  fo"^* 
Uke  that  of  a  yotug  whelp;  sbs  bts  twelve  feet  uA 
six  long  naeka,withalanifiehaad,siillhiesie«>« 

eloao^  toeih  on  fadk  " 
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thne  neck*  and  caichcs  ihe  porpoises,  sMdogs,  and 
9Um  Uoffp  anhnala  or  Um  am  whicb  um'm  by^  and  out 
«f  «T«nr  ahip  that  pnmtt  e%ch  month  iak««  ■  mair. 

The  i:i)'jiOKiic  rork,  ihc  ^.'oddi-ss  informs  hini,  is  much 
lawer,  lor  a  man  could  »boot  over  it.  A  wild  6g4ree 
giDwa  on  it,  ttretchin^  its  bnnebM  dmni  to  the  wa- 
if r  ;  hut  V.ciie,'ith,  *'  divitie  Chirybdis"  three  times  par h 
day  absutba  and  regorges  the  dark  water.  It  is  much 
■KMC  dangerous,  she  adds,  to  pass  Charybdis  than  Scyl- 
la.  An  lJlv»-«e*  sailfil  hv,  Scvila  took  six  of  his  crew  ; 
aud  wtttiu,  alitr  he  had  lust  bis  ship  und  coiiipanioii!^. 
he  waa  carried  by  wind  and  wave,  as  he  floated  oti  a 
put  of  the  wreck  betwMn  tho  wmMMff  ike  ma»t  by 
iffkieli  lie  supported  klmsolf  waa  aoekcd  in  ht  Charyb- 
dis,  11  '  he  held  by  the  witd  fig-tree  till  it  was  thrown  out 
P£»to,  when  be  reanated  bis  voyage. — Such  is  the  ear* 
Mat  leeoiiat  lao  hvn  of  Ibeae  memlon,  m  whicb, 
todped,  it  may  hp  doubted  if  ('harv'Mis  to  hr  regard- 
ed as  an  animnte  beiii;;  'I'hei  aiicicMto,  whu  wire  »o 
anxiotjs  to  localize  all  ilio  wondrrs  of  Homer,  made 
the  Strait*  of  Messina  the  abode  of  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis. The  whole  fable  has  been  explained  by  Spallati- 
xani,  accordmg  to  whom  Scylla  ia  a  lofty  rock  on  the 
Caktmen  abore,  with  aomo  cevenw  et  tbe  bottom, 
wbich.  by  tbe  agitation  of  die  wavea,  emit  oornide  ra* 
sembliriof  the  barking  of  dog"».  The  only  d  ir  r  is 
when  the  current  and  wind  are  in  opposiiion,  so  (hat 
fcaeals  are  impelled  towarda  tta  nek.  Cbai^ia  is 
rrot  a  whirlpool  or  involvinp  vortpx,  bot  a  spot  where 
the  wavo^  are  greatly  agitated  by  pointed  rocks,  and 
Ibe  d'  pth  does  not  exceed  500  feet.  {SftUam.,  3, 
pi  89  )—  In  Homer  the  mother  of  Scylla  ia  named  Cra- 
leia  (Od .  13,  124),  but  her  sire  is  not  spoken  of. 
Stcsichoriis  crtlleci  her  mother  Liimia  (7'Ju(/or/a,  377)  ; 
UMtod  said  aha  was  the  daughter  of  Pborbaa  and  Hec* 
ate  (Stket.  md  AfoU.  Rkai ,  4,  MS) ;  Aicaailana  aaid. 

of  Phorcvs  niid  Ilecute  ( .*><■ 'rf'  Off..  12,85);  Olh- 
era  asserted  that  Triton  ws»  her  sire.  ( Eudoeia,  377.) 
Later  ^MMta  feigned  that  Scylla  waa  once  a  beautiful 
maiden,  who  was  fond  of  as^ffintmrr  with  the  Nere- 
ids. The  seagod  Uhiucus  beheld  and  foil  in  love  with 
her,  and,  being  rejected,  applied  to  Circe  to  exerciae 
kar  magic  arta  m  bia  favoor.  Circe  wiahed  him  to 
transfer  bia  aflaetiona  to  herself ;  and,  (tiled  wHh  rage 
at  his  refusal,  she  infpctrd  with  noxious  jnirrs  the 
water  in  which  Scylla  wss  wont  to  bathe,  and  thus 
mnafermad  ber  into  a  raonatar.  (Oaul,  JVeLt  14,  1. 
9eqq  ~II\jzin  ,  fah  .  l{>*f  >  .\ccording  to  another  ac- 
count, the  change  m  Scylla'.'^  form  was  eflfected  by 
Anpbitnte,  in  consequence  of  her  intimscy  with  Nep- 
tune. {Tzetz.  ad  Lyrophr.,  650  )  Charybdis  was 
said  to  have  been  a  woman  who  stole  the  nxcn  of  Her- 
coles,  and  -vho  wa».  in  roti'ieqnence,  struck  with  thun* 
dar  by  Jufiter,  and  tumt^d  mio  a  whirlpool.  {Serv. 
miJBk„9,4,90.'-^Ke}gMey'9  Mythnioev,  p.  871,  s^^^.) 

*^  vLLjeoii,  a  promontory  of  A  r^r  'ts,  opposite  the 
Attic  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  ssid  to  have  derived 
ila  Mme  from  Scylla,  the  dai^{hl«r  of  Nisue.  It 
fbrmpd.  tot;othi  r  \\v\\  the  promontory  of  Stininm,  the 
entrance  of  llic  S.tronic  Gulf,  and  closed,  also,  the 
Bnr  of  Harmiono    ( Strab. ,  373.) 

ScvaNOa,  a  Greek  geographer,  a  Mtiva  of  Chios, 
fsho  ilonrtshed  about  80  BO.,  dnrin]^  the  reign  of 
Nfoinedes  I!  ,  king  of  Bithvni.i.  He  dedicated  to 
thw  monarch  his  work  entitled  Peritgen*  (tlajptf]^ 
aerX  or  Dtecnpdon  of  iht  WorU,  written  in  Greek 
lami  ic9.  We  have  remaining  of  this  'Vr-  f-rsl  741 
lines,  and  fragments  of  236  others,  which  together 
fDmt,  aeeofding  to  the  etitiea,  not  more  than  a  Tourth 
part  of  the  entire  work.  Scvmnn*  informs  the  mon- 
arch that  he  has  collected  and  ahndped,  for  his  use, 
til  lha  lltformaiion  he  found  scattered  among  varioua 
writers  TanactiDg  the  eatablishment  of  colmiiee,  tbe 
(bonding  of  citiee,  deo.    He  propo«ps  to  give,  ftrtt,  an 

BCO'int  of  nil  th^t  is  clear  inil  wiH        rianu^^  i-;  l"'- 

agrapbical  knowledge  ;  while  he  promisee  to  treat,  in 


a  aeparate  part  of  the  work,  of  what  ia  eibaema,  in 
der  that  Nicomedes  jnav  th««  have  a  conciae  niifline 
of  the  geography  of  the  day.  This  work,  which  has 
little  mrrit  as  a  poem,  is  somewhat  more  valuable  aa 
a  gecjpaphical  treatiae ;  the  informatioo  it  givea  la- 
■peetmg  tbe  aatebliahment  of  the  Oreek  colonies  la 
particularly  uacftil  ;  but  in  some  other  respects  it  ia 
not  very  accurate.  This  production,  together  witli 
the  fragments  (which  we  owe  to  the  bbooia  of  Btf- 
«!trniu^),  may  be  found  in  the  minor  Ofcdt  gaOflt 
phers,  of  Hudson.  Osil,  Ac. 

S(  YRu<.,  a  name  applied  to  Deidamb  aa  a  iiatlfa fl 
Scyros.    (Orid,  A.,  1,  ^3.) 

ScTRos,  sn  island  of  the  JEgnn  Sea,  northeaat  of 
Eubcra,  and  now  called  Scyro  Thucydides  informs 
oe  that  it*  first  inbabitaota  were  Dolopians,  who  waw 
afkerwaid  expelled  bf  the  Atbeniana  (1,  96).  It  ia  to 
this  earlv  period  that  wc  must  assign  the  advenlunee 
of  Achilles  and  the  birth  of  Neoptolemus.  {Utratt^ 
437.)  Here  Theseus  was  said  to  hafa  terminsted  hla 
existence,  by  havinfj  fallen,  or  bpen  pushed  down  a 
precipice.  (Li/rapkr ,  1321  )  Scyros,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  abo  celebrated  for  ita  breed  of  goata  and 
ita  qoaniaa  of  varied  marble,  which  vied  with  thoea  «l 
Catyetne  and  Symtada.  Tn  the  geographer's  tnne  ft 
wa!i  in  grenl  reijuest  at  Rome  for  puTilic  edifices  and 
other  ornamental  purpoaea.  (Strab.,  437. — Pbti  t  36^ 
S0. — Oraaur'e  Ane.  Grrcee,       1,  p.  453.) 

ScvTH.*-,  thp  inhabitants  of  Scythia  (Vid  Scvthia.) 
ScvTHia,  a  general  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeka  and  Romans  to  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  and  4i» 
vided  by  them  into  Stythta  intra  and  extra  Imeum, 
that  is,  on  either  side  of  Mount  Imans.  The  ScythI* 
ans  have  been  considered  by  some  writers  as  the  &ama 
people  with  tbe  Gomeriana,  and  aa  being  the  deacend- 
anta  of  Gomer,  the  efdaet  eon  of  Jafdial.  Their  nama 
ia  derived  bv  (-omc  from  the  Teotonic  seketen  or  ■■-fiit- 
ten,  or  the  Gothic  akmta,  all  signifying  "to  shoot," 
this  nation  being  very  expert  with  the  bow.  (Compar 
Jamieton^.1  IJermrs  f^ryfhinis,  p  (?  )  Others  make 
it  equivalent  to  the  Laiin  polatorcs  ;  others,  again, 
derive  it  from  akakkaa,  "a  fjuivcr;"  while  a  fourth 
class  deduce  the  term  from  tbe  Persian  Ssagh,  "a 
dog,"  and  suppose  it  10  have  been  applied  by  way  of 
contempt  T  ins  la^t  opinion,  however,  to  say  nothing 
of  tbe  others,  la  decidedly  erroneous,  smce  the  do|| 


held  in  high  estimation  amonff  the  Peruana, 
ranked  nniot  rr  the  good  animals  of  Ormasd.  (Plut , 
dt  Itid.  €l  Our.,  p  369,  F,  p.  614,  Wytt.)  It  waa 
a  symbol  alao  of  faith,  and  especially  of  the  hope  of  aa 
immortal  exiatence,  and  holds  a  conspicu<Hia  plae^ 
therefore,  on  sepulchral  monumenta.  (Compare  fV*i»- 
z«r,  Sytnhohk,  vol  1.  p.  7.^2  )  Sir  William  Junea 
likewiae  indulgea  in  aome  speculstions  on  this  subject 
{Atiaik  Hete0rek$»,  vol.  2,  p  401),  as  well  ae  Rittat 
in  his  Erdhindr  (vol  2.  p  729).  Von  Hammer, 
however,  appeam  to  fumish  the  most  ingenious  expla- 
nation. .Accordmp^  totMa  laantcd  Orientalist,  the  wii> 
ters  of  the  East,  and.  morp  particularly,  the  work  en- 
titled Schahnameh,  refer  what  the  Greeks  tell  us  con- 
cerning the  incursion  of  the  Saco-,  to  the  Turks  and 
Ssakdib^  aa  they  are  atyled ;  and  even  tbe  very  fea- 
tival  which  the  Greeka  term  rd  Zdiraia  ta  (bond  ia  the 
ancient  Persian  calendar  as  a  day  aet  apart  ?n  <  rm- 
mamoiste  a  victory  gained  over  the  Turks  Hence 
Von  Hammer  proposes  to  read  Tovpyovf  for  Wuovfh 
y'lovr  in  the  text  of  Herodotus  (7.  M)  These  Turks 
are  the  same,  according  to  the  (lerman  scholar,  with 
the  Turanians,  snd  wi«i  the  Ssakalih  of  the  Scbl* 
namch ;  and  this  name  S$akahb,  from  Saaldab 
Sroklob,  presents  a  remarkable  coincidence  with 
Herodotu^s  slates  respecting  the  Scythians  (4.  6).  that 
they  call  tbemaelvca  SKoAorm.  Aa  in  Herodotoi^ 
thereHmra,  tfia  Sacss  and  Amyrgii  are  aaid  lo  ba  ilw 

arne,  so  in  the  Schalr  irnt  h  the  Turks  and  the 
k^ib  are  identical.    This  same  term  S$akai^  wil 
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I  «]m  the  root  of  the  ruuno  SUvi ;  and  if  the  the- 
wy  of  MOlktf  wnter  be  edmilied.  the  Sazonea  will  be 
deacMided  from  the  Sees.    ( Compare  Ai^r,  ad  Ctes., 

p.  a?) — The  earl lesl  dttailod  accouiit  of  ll)f  .Sc>th- 
Mn  nee  la  given  by  Herodotua,  who  aiatea,  as  has 
aitmdf  bMB  t«inul(«d.  tbM  Ibay  called  themselves  by 
the  gtiiitil  imrne  of  S<.o'oti  ("^koXotoi).  Tim  Jfit^t- 
lauuii  ol  6'i:yJa4iiu(£&t>£^u()  origiiialed  with  itie  urt  (  4» 
■l«ng  the  Eoxiiie.  Their  priiiiitive  mma  were  in  the 
vicirnty  of  the  C«spian  ;  hut,  being  driven  from  these 
hy  thi-  Massagels,  they  migrated  to  the  countries 
eroutid  tbti  Taiiais  and  north  of  the  Liixnic;,  and  the 
kemd  aettiecfi«o(  of  the  race,  eccoidiog  to  Uenidotua, 
WM  tiow  betwMO  dte  Taneie  end  BoijiUmms.  Only 
a  ft-w  trii>e«  attended  "  iLrricuIturdi  pursuits  and  had 
&jied  abodes ;  the  gr««ler  Mrl  were  of  nomadic  hab- 
ile, end  reemed  about  in  ilMir  wefone,  which  served 
litem  for  aHodri.  Theite  iu<t  ^uhsi^ieJ  an  the  produce 
•f  their  t](M:Ka  and  herds.  ileroUuluti  divides  them 
into  Royai  Scyihtdng  (Boai^-vtot  ^Kvdai),  the  iVomo- 
ilic  Scytkiatu  {Sn/utdtc),  and  the  AgneuUiinU  {Ftup- 
yoi).  Besides  these,  there  were  other  tribe*  living  to 
the  west  of  the  Borysihcnes,  and  separated  from  the 
■MM  body  of  ilie  nee,  eoch  e«  lh«  Ge/<Myd<i  eod 
Alanrntt.  Until  tlw  time  of  Ptolenif ,  botlitUe  ivaa 
khu  vii  respectin<;  the  Scydiimi^  i-Kcept  what  hid  bccii 
ohtaitted  from  the  narrative  ol  Herodotus.  In  the 
days  of  Ptolemy,  Scylllie,  known  to  Harodotue, 
had  changed  it^  name  to  that  of  Sarmatta  (compare 
PUn.,  4,  12),  siiii  the  northern  p«ri  of  Ai>u  above  iiit> 
Sac«  and  beyond  S<^ian«,  with  an  indefinite  extent 
towards  tiie  Met,  wu  iiewdaiMUiiiiieted  Scythie.  The 
range  of  Mount  laaOf  wee  cofieidered  as  dtviding  this 
exic'ij<>ivo  if^ioii  into  two  pari>,  unii  lience  arose  liie 
two  divistooa  of  ScylhiA  uUr«  Itmum  and  Scjftk' 
m  mora  JkMitm,  or  Scythie  withia  end  witliout  the 
raniyf  of  Inijn-;  'I'hr  former  of  ihrsp,  Scythia  intra 
imaum,  ma  inc  :  ur.vmg  iiiuiis  issigned  to  it:  on 
Ik*  north,  unknot  n  I  .i  Js-,  on  the  east,  uutie;  on  the 
eauth,  the  Sac»,  ik>gdiana,  and  Margisna,  as  far  aa  the 
mouth  of  the  Oxua,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mouth 
Ol  I  «  Uha  ;  on  the  weat,  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  Sct/lkta 
$x(ra  Imauin  bad  th*  following  bouDdenee:  on  the 
■Mill,  uBknown  tonde;  on  the  weal,  Inane;  on  the 
south,  a  pert  of  India  ;  and  on  tho  oast,  Scrica, — Tlie 
Scyihiana  mado  several  irruptions  into  the  more  sooth- 
im  provinces  of  Asia,  especially  B.(^.  624,  when  tfa«y 
rem»itu'd  in  fKisscxsion  of  Asm  Miiior  for  2B  years. 

bovTHopoi.H,  a  city  of  Judasa.  in  lonJing  to  the  half 
Ihb*  of  MHnas^eh,  on  the  west  of  and  iK-ar  to  the  Jor- 
dan, lu  Uebraw  'mom  was  nt  ih.s,in,  BtAMktoH,  or 
Brtktkm.    It  wee  eeUed  Scyiiuipoii:«,  or  the  city  of 

ibe  Scytliianst,  as  the  Si-ptu.tgml  lias  ii  (i^i-tei- wAif . 
*•  Judges,  1 ,  27).  from  its  having  been  takea  peeeee 
tian  M  by  a  body  of  Scy  tbitae  is  their  invaeiOD  of  Aeia 

Minor  and  Syria  h  is  t\o^\  Bytan  or  IhiUan  (/Vin, 
6,  18  — Amau&ri.  Marcdi  ,  I'i,  27. — Joseph  ,  ilN<.,&, 
I.— id  tM  .  12.  12  — Jkll.  Jud.,  S,  4.) 

ScBASTB,  I.  rtii.  Samaria. — 11.  The  name  was  com- 
non  to  several  cities,  as  it  was  in  honour  of  Augusiuit. 
Sebasie  {leiaoTv,  «Mf(}  !■  tba  Gieak  fota  for 
AmruM^  «c.  arAe. 

SaatfvatToa,  a  towo  of  the  Delia  tn  Egypt,  north 
of  !!  -  r  ami  the  c.pii.il  of  the  S<-btM)iiyttc  nomc. 
I'ho  modern  Aeineiiuii  corresponds  to  ila  sUe«  U'im., 
»,  18  ) 

SRBtrns,  a  small  nvm  of  Campinia,  low  the  Mad- 
datona,  faiimg  itito  the  ISay  of  Aapiat,  m  lance  the  epi- 
that  Sebttts,  given  to  one  of  the  nymplm  wiio  fre- 
MOnted  Its  borders,  and  became  taoihac  of  (£batua  by 
Teton.    <  Vtrg.,  JEn.,  7.  TiA.) 

Sedktam,  a  pcopU'  of  Spam.  Hvippoaed  1  n  hett  booa 
the  same  with  tho  Edeuni.   (  Vtd.  Edeiani.) 

ScodifT,  a  mtien  of  Gaol  on  the  aoaih  bank  of  the 

^^hc'laniis,  -n  '],(■  rA>l  of  i,s  liOmanus  'l"i,tv  op-': 
^eacd  ilannuiyl  near  tho  very  aumMit  of  the  | 


wImb  hoetoeeai  tbeee  lafty  iuouniain»  lo  a  Tide  lul^ 
Their  cafMUl  was  afierwerd  cailad  riruflf  ^dfioun^, 
now  St  on.    They  appear  to  have  tent  out  nuacroia 

colonies,  in  (jucst.  no  douui,  of  a  mildcx  dtoutl, 
Hence  we  find  tnbes  of  this  naota  laranogiabcM. 
(C«o,  A 

Sbdusii,  a  German  nation  on  the  nonhetst  btnk  oi 
the  iUiehus.  Thev  are  named  iti  coojunctioo  auit  thi 
Maicamanni,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  tumt 
beiwetn  tho  Iteiwte,  the  iCtau,  aai  ik»  iFdfar 

(iY<crr). 

SKoaaTA,  a  town  of  Sicily.   [YUL.  JEgMlt.) 

Sroiii,  a  p*a|ilat  with  a  town  of  tlie  ssflie  ttmt,  k 
Belgte  Gmt.  X  anMl*.  town,  celled  Signn,  poteu  oil 
the  place  which  ibey  once  inhabued    [Cat,  B.G,6) 

SkoobbIoa,  the  capital  of  the  Celubcn,  la  ikifum 
Tarrecooenaia,  aooUkwael  of  Cnemigaalib  AcoMi* 
ing  to  Keichard,  it  is  now  Pritgo ;  but  tbe  tciuJ  p 
silion  is  much  disputed.  (Compare  VIutI,  Gt^^ 
vol.  2,  p.  459  ) 

Sboo.ntia  or  SaooNTlA,  I.  a  town  of  Hupaoii  Ta^ 
racouensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiheri,  ini  to  iht 
west  of  Caesaraugusta  — 11.  A  city  of  the  Arenci,  in 
Huiianie  TerrBcoiienaia,  now  SvnieKU.  Ib^JUL, 
436,  4»,) 

Ski.ovi.<,  a  city  of  llispania  TarracoiitTisiN  in  li* 
fitrttiest  part  of  the  territory  ul  i:ie  .Utui ,  icu^ 
the  aoolhwaei.  It  it  aaw  Sagpna.  i^lK.n  .■■i.i) 

SaiANOa,  JEtivs,  a  native  of  N  u'iMtm,  in  hri::k, 
and  prime  roiouic-r  to  the  Kmpctoi  i  ikau.*.  Hai*- 
ther  was  Scius  Strabo.  a  Iloman  knigbt,  coaiounja 
of  the  pr«;torian  guard  in  the  reign  ef  Aufttstui.  Uii 
mother  was  descended  from  the  Jonini  fmily.  Sgi> 
HUB  was  at  first  one  of  ilie  train  ot  Ciiiu  Cr«ar,  int 
he  afterward  eaioed  eo  great  au  asctabofjf  mm  TV 
berioe,  thai  the  etaperoi,  who  wtt  niMilly  af  •  m- 
piciou"^  ttiij  i-r,  was  free  and  open  withhiw.  sKd.wbile 
he  di&irusttd  uihers,  be  comtauaicated  iusgr«ss«itic- 
creta  to  thia  fawnkif  iavoarilo.  For  cig&t  jttit  M 
this  tjnprinciplcd  man  retain  an  undi«i(ld  iiiinence 
ov«r  ilie  iniiid  of  ihv  emperor ;  aud  dunng  tint  |ieriod 
he  contrived  lo  procure  the  doalb  or  baDnbiiieiitofai' 
moet  avwy  paraon  who  nlgbi  have  chackcd  kmfUf 
laai  to  the  poeweetoo  of  mpcrial  peace  wtttdban 
the  object  of  bis  treacherous  ambitiou  Tue  <i-.a;;i  of 
Draaua,  the  eon  of  Titteriua,  was  efiectea  i»i  atmut 
the  idalletoua  Liviila  (vtd.  Dcuaos  II.) ;  to  liim  ilwii 
attributed  the  death  of  the  two  eldest  fo:.*  ufGcrama- 
cus,  and  the  baniahment  of  thoir  moiittx,  iue  cikutM4 
Agrippina.  Tha  yo«iDfM'  eon,  Caligula,  esctped,  n  il 
probability,  in  cont-equence  of  bis  abuMi  contiol  no- 
dence  with  the  army  But  the  m«8te^•lroke  ef 
cy  by  whii'li  ."Sejaims  s-irove  to  sccutf  bis  orijcc:,  »»i 
btf  pereoadiug  the  emperor  to  remove  from  u>e  «m 
end  danger*  of  Roma,  and  to  iodolgc  bis  psssionf  ia  ■ 

reiirenifiit  v>hi-n.-  he  would  have  none  around  iiimkt 
the  deprived  tntuislers  of  h»  vices  FiiKfi-s acfoni- 
iogly  retired  to  Capreie,  where  he  ai  ar.deritd  immd!\» 
the  most  disyusiiiig  Biid  unnatur.il  itrflnlgeriCM, le»«ai 
ijfjauus  at  Rome,  iu  poM«es«ioii  ol  all  but  the  tawtd 
imperial  powt  r.  To  tbia  base  and  bloody  famnii  -m 
i^cnate  diaptayed  tbeauMtdMadi^gaerrUiiy:  diepeo- 
p\v  gtr^  tarn  hooowre  ieeano  only  to  those  of  lb 

ptror  ;  and  tlic  >ceplru  ilj-ilf  !n.i'ineJ  on  ibe  fOlOt*' 
(lassing  into  hia  grasp.  Already  were  fa»  ^ 
up  by  tha  Romea*  In  their  dwellings,  m  pubk  porn 
and  in  t<  tiiplc«».  along  with  those  of  iho  reipiingU»>l^ 
when  Tiberius,  in  an  interval  oi  sobriety  (he  «•»  w* 
aloMMt  alwaya  iotoiicaied),  either  of  biBMlf  p«->^ 
the  pa«i»  to  which  matters  bad  >-ome,  er  W»»  w» 
aware  of  the  real  views  of  Sejanus  b)'  bi»  ownwi*"' 
the  hand  of  an  imperial  princess,  the  adulterov:  .^xivi^ 
of  DraeoB  ;  or  finaUj,  »•  Joaapboe  aiaii*,  wu  uwnt- 
ad  of  We  friane  by  a  billet  from  Annnia.  the  atfaao 
the  emperor's  brother  Tlie  who'e  cffmcinour  lao 
uanageoMat  of  Tiberius,  when  be  had  lenned  tne  f» 
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olation  of  destroying  the  intn  who  htd  hitherto  been 
bm  aU>iatiae«Mi  oon&kat  and  aU>|N»«wrM  oioiMer.  is 
■dninbly  deaeribed  by  Dm  Oaa«m.   After  •  tingu- 

lar  course  of  d  ^  Mjinhling,  by  which  he  withheld  hi»  vic- 
tim from  proc«etiing  to  eztremitiee,  be  eent  Macro 
Willi  foil  powan  t»  wre«t  Sejanut,  |Nit  Wm  !•  4(Mth, 
Mid  lake  his  place.  The  decree  of  arrt  ?t  was  accord- 
ingly read  in  the  senate  ;  Scjanus  was  enticed  into  the 
Miiate-hoase,  by  the  pretext  thai  Macro  was  the  bear- 
er of  a  letter,  by  virtue  of  which  the  miniater  waa  to 
receive  the  dignity  of  tribune ;  and,  being  instanUy 
condemned,  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  pat 
to  death  with  the  utaoat  igoopaiiqr,  by  thoM  wfao,  m 
fcsr  lw«a  bdisia.  Ind  foRowM  Urn  «Hth  Mekfiwtiom. 
Thr  execution  of  Sejanus  was  followed  by  I'l  of  his 
innocent  children,  relations,  and  even  distant  connex- 
ioM.  The  numerous  pefWMW  crowdaJ  mt»  the  pris- 
ons as  fritMiJs  of  Sejanua  were,  wit hont  any  jndicial 
proceeiiui^,  trta»»«icrcd  en  mafte,  and  even  iheu  bodies 
were  subjected  to  indignities.  (Sutt.,  Vit.  T\b. — 
Tarif .  Amm-t  4,  l,««ff.— id.  Dio  €k§9„ 

9,  seqti  ) 

Selkmnus.     Vid  Argyra  II. 

SkijUis,  the  sister  of  Helios,  and  the  same  with 
Xjwm  or  die  Moon.   Aceordiog  to  oiMilMr  irtew  of 

the  subject,  .she  w.t^  t!  r  J  .nuhrer  of  Helios,  the  lat- 
ter being  regarded  as  tne  source  of  light  (  Eurip , 
Pkeai  ,  178,  stf^  —Ifonnut,  44,  191.)  A  third  view 
makes  her  the  mother  by  him  of  the  four  Seasons 
{Quint.  Smym.,  10,  st^  )  In  one  of  the  Ilu- 
meric  hymns  Selene  is  called  the  daughter  of  Pallas, 
•m  of  Mcytodoo.  It  waa  aaid  that  SoIom  wu  en- 
■■wwrad  of  fiad^ioo,  on  whom  Japltar  bad  boalowed 
the  boon  of  perpetual  youth,  but  united  with  perpet- 
oal  aloep  ;  aad  that.ahe  used  to  deacaod  to  him  every 
night,  OB  tbo  aonnil  of  Momit  lAtmoi,  tlio  plaeo  of 
bia  Tc'^ir  She  bore  tn  T-ipiicr  a  daughter  numed 
Paodia;  and  Hcrsa  (Dewj  was  also  llie  offspring  of  the 
King  of  Heaven  and  the  Cioddess  of  the  Moon.  ( Horn. 
Hymn.,  8S,  16. — Aleman,  ap.  Plut.,  Quatt  Nat, 
S4.)  In  explanation  of  this  last  legend  it  may  be  re- 
Marked,  th;it  the  moon  wss  naturally,  though  incorrect- 
hr>  regarded  aa  the  cause  of  dow ;  and  noihiM,  tbere- 
KMo,  was  anno  otrviaoa  than  to  say  that  the  oew  waa 
the  progeny  of  tiio  noon  and  sky  personified  aAcr  the 
usuai  manner  of  the  Greeks. — The  name  Selene 
(EfAfffii)  is  pisinly  derived  from  acXac,  brighineat,  and 
is  one  of  the  large  familv  of  words  of  which  t7.a  or 
£lf  {Heik,  Germ.),  may  Ite  regarded  the  root. 
llfifAtby's  Mythology^  p.  61,  aey.) 

SBlttoeia,  I.  a  famous  city  of  Aaia,  built  by  Seleu- 
cos,  one  of  Alexander'^  goTiprals,  and  situate  on  the 
*»«tern  bank  of  the  Ti|jns,  about  forty-five  miles 
north  of  aocient  Babylon.  It  was  the  cspital  of  the 
Maeodonian  conquests  in  Upper  Asia,  ana  is  aaid  to 
hinvr  been  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  the  destnic- 
itoti  of  Babylon.  Pliny  reports  (6,  26)  tliat  the  inten- 
tion of  Seleucus  was  to  raise,  in  opposition  to  Babylon, 
a  (creek  city  with  the  privilege  of  being  free.  Many 
age«  after  ttte  fall  of  the  Macedouiau  empire,  Seleucia 
loMload  tbo  namnoehafacleriBtieB  of  a  Grecian  co! 
ony,  arts,  mUilary  vktoe,  and  the  love  of  freedom, 
lu  population  consisted  of  800.000  citizens,  governed 
bv  a  senate  of  300  ntibics.  The  rise  of  CtCMphoii,  ' 
bowover,  io  its  immediate  vicinity,  proved  injurious  to 
•sWoeia ;  bat  it  was  fitrd  to  lacelvo  iu  4oaill>Mow 
fr«>rn  tho  hands  of  !'oman<i.  The  inhabitanls  had 
ever  si»own  themselves  friendly  to  the  latter  people, 
and  had  yielded  th«m  very  eAettia}  aid  in  Uieir  cxpe- 
ditionj<  ag.nn^t  the  l',irthian«  :  and  yet  a  general  of 
tbc  F.mperor  Trajan's  plundered  and  set  fire  to  the 

Cm.    The  cause  of  this  severe  treatment  is  un- 
am  :  it  may  batre  bean  that  the  inhabiunis,  accns- 
taied  to  self-fOTeminont,  were  restless  under  the 

yoke  of  thrlr  iM  v  allies     (Dio  Cass  ,  68.  30  )  Tli- 

•addofi  death,  however,  of  Trajan,  and  the  rapid  de-  j 


partura  of  his  army,  prevented  at  thia  time  tbo  Milt 

destruction  of  the  city.    Tbat  feto  bafeU  it  under 
rus,  the  rolleagve  of  Mareoo  Aoretioa.    A  general  of 

his,  notwith-t  n  il  [icT  a  friendly  reception  from  the  ir»- 
habitants,  destroyed  the  city  under  the  jvetext  of  tta 
having  fiolalod  ita  fcitb.  (Atlrop.,  6.  t.'-CofMm., 
Vcrut,  c  8  — Dio  Ca.fx  ,  71,  2  )  Some  idea  of  the 
aize  of  the  place  in  ila  best  davx  may  be  formed  from 
the  oiraDiDalaiieO  that  even  at  this  penod  400,090 
prisoners  were  taken.  (Orat  ,  8,  15  )  The  ruins  of 
Seieucia,  and  those  of  Cteaiphon  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  are  called  by  the  Arabs  at  the  preaent 
dnr  Al  Modain  (El  Madeien).  or  "  the  two  citiao.*' 
{mmmurt,  Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  897,  te^q  ,  part  2  ) — ft. 

city  of  Su^iana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Elyn  <  \c- 
cordiog  to  Slrabo,  it  was  aubscnuently  called  Solyoo 
{"Zokiteffy,  and  lay  on  the  rivar  Hedyphon.  <$rnil«^ 
744  — .  6.  27  )— III.  A  cilv  of  (Micia  Trachea, 
a  short  diatancc  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caly- 
cadnoa.  It  wa$  founded  by  Seleuctis  Nu  ator,  and  ia 
sometimes  called,  for  distinction*  sake,  Seleucia  Tm- 
chea.  (Steph.  Byt.,  ».  v.-^Awtm.  Mareell.,  14,  2.)— 
IV".  A  city  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Pisidia,  south 
of  Amblada.  It  was  aometioMa  called  Stkuda  Ftr- 
rea,  and  ti  Tmtnm.  (ifieneL^  p.  6T9.>— A  city 
on  i}.<-  <  n  ir^t  uf  Pamphylia,  west  of  Side,  and  coincK 
ding  probably  with  the  Syllon  of  Scylax.  —  VI.  A 
city  at  AtMOMM,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Apamea. 
It  vfi^  "Omrtimes  called  Seltucia  ad  Belutn.  {I'liny, 
it,  2J>  —  HuTocles,  p.  712.)— VII.  A  cuy  of  Syria, 
on  the  aoacoast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oontaa, 
and  southwest  of  Aoiioch.  It  waa  called  Solooeia 
Pieria,  firom  Moant  Pieroa  in  ita  vieinity,  and  wnt 
founded  by  Seleucus.  The  city  was  strong'  I'  r(i 
fied,  and  bad  a  large  and  securo  harbour.  Browne 
Mantiiao  Solooeia  whh  Aiodeo,  dio  port  of  Antlod^ 
about  four  hours  distant  from  it.  Other*  give  the 
modem  name  as  Kev»e.  {Straho,  761.  —  Pdyh.,  5. 
b^  —MeU,  1,  ».— PCiny,  6,  18.) 

SklkocToa,  a  surname  given  to  the  dynasty  of  Se- 
leocus,  cornnrising  the  monarchs  who  reigned  over 
Syria  from  B  O.  312  to  B  C  66.  The  first  of  theaa 
da  tea  fftrea  tba  eommeocement  of  the  roigo  of  Sa)en> 
cus  Nwator,  the  frnnder  of  tbo  dyvaaty.   Tbo  lart 

datf  -jwvs  time  wheri  Pninpey  reducer^  Svnn  un- 
der the  Roman  sway.  Some  compute  the  er*  of  the 
Salonokhe  from  B.C.  ROl,  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Ipsua.  (Co'>«iiI?  VttiUanl,  Sele^indarum  Imperhim, 
Horag.,  1732.  —  Reineeems,  Famtha  SeUuctdarum, 
Wttienb.,  1571.— CKMMit  Aaf.  BdL,  veil,  p.MS» 

ScLSt7Cis,  a  division  of  Syria.  wMeh  raeofvod  Mi 

name  from  .S«'leucu9,  the  founder  of  the  .^^yrian  em- 
pire, after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  waa 
called  TurvpdUg  fnm  A*  (bar  citioa  it  contained 
called  aUo  sifter  chioa;  Soloneia,  Antiseii,  Laodieaa, 
and  Apamea. 

SKLtt!CDs,  I.  surnamed  iWlMCor,  or  **  the  Conaoef> 
or,"  wa.i  the  son  of  Anliochns,  a  general  of  PhilipV 
He  served  from  early  youth  under  Alexander,  accom- 
panied him  to  Asia,  and  there  had  commonly  the  com- 
mand  of  the  ele{^nta.  After  tha  death  of  that  mon- 
arch he  was  appointed  to  iAm  eommand  of  tiia  cavalry, 
and,  on  the  scconti  division  of  the  provinces,  leceived 
the  government  of  Babylonia.  He  wan  at  first  on 
friendly  toraa  with  Antioomta,  and  acknowledged  Ml 
aulhoritv  ;  hut  the  latter  naving  taken  offence  at  somo 
slight  provocation,  Seleucus  fled  to  Ptolerny  in  Egypt. 
Returning  witb  an  amy  whieh  bo  bad  eellMtod  from 
various  quarters,  Selencus  recovered  the  poasewion  of 
Dabvlon,  which  had,  after  his  departure,  fallen  into  th« 
hantts  of  .Antigonus  ;  and  the  riti7ens  of  '.he  place 
thomaolves,  by  whom  hia  mild  government  had  mada 
him  moeh  beloved,  aided  Mm  in  affecting  this  (B  O 
;T2)  Nicanor  and  Evagoras,  the  governors  o*^  Mr^if 
and  Penia,  immediately  took  up  armain  behalf  of 
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Antigonue.  th»  laller  himself  and  hi»  son  Demetriui 
being  too  i»T  dibUul  lu  act  lu  ptrsou.  Bui  Seleucus, 
hwillig  plUtMi  an  atnbutcade,  aurprised  ibe  hostile 
ciBp  in  ih>  n^ht,  a«l  fftiorii  «  conftleto  vicderjr- 
From  the  reeovery  of  B^ylm  by  SelatieiM,  Um  liw- 
toriaiis  uf  all  da'.ioiin.  r.\ri  pt  ihc  Chaldeans  alone, 
date  ttve  er»  of  Uie  Seleucidas,  or  dynasty  of  S«leucus. 
in  Upper  A«ki.  A  tamponry  •bae»e«  of  Seleucus  id 
Media,  where  he  was  [ir<)i«ef  uting  his  con.jucslH,  iefi 
Babylon  at  the  mercy  of  the  cntfuiy,  and  Dentetiiua, 
by  rapid  timrche*,  was  cnaUed  lo  regain  pneieieion  of 
it;  but  bia  subsequent  departure,  and  the  return  of  Se- 
leucus, soon  restored  things  to  their  former  condition. 
Seleucus  now  cerried  his  victonoua  arms  into  Persia, 
fiectna,  UyiauiM«  and  many  oiber  countnet  ot  Upper 
Alia,  and,  on  aeeoont  of  the  rapidHy  of  hie  eooqueets, 
easutnctj  the  tiilc  of  Nualor,  atiJ  wiih  it  thai  of  kinjt;. 
in  imitation  uf  the  other  successful  generals  of  Alex- 
vd&t.  Havinff  united  subaeqoently  with  Ptotomy, 
Caasander,  and  Lvsinidchus  against  Anligontif,  and 
the  latter  having  lobi  life  in  the  defeat  at  Ip&us, 
tiM  kinf^om  of  Syria.  Armenia,  Meaopotamia,  Cata- 
loiiia«  and  a  part  of  Aaia  Minor,  were  added  to  the 
peeaeeaions  of  Seleucus,  and  he  became  the  greatest 
and  mo^t  powerlul  of  ail  the  ru  raU  of  Alexander. 
He  now  built  Aoiiocbia,  calliDig  u  after  Uw  name  of 
bia  father,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  bia  dominiona. 
Many  other  cities,  too,  were  frrcietl  ui  uihcr  .jtiartfrs 
The  ^eat  power  of  Seleucus  having  c<tui>t:ii  at  first 
•liaaBineaa,  and  afterward  having  given  rise  lo  a  con- 
federacy against  bim,  this  monarch  sought  to  draw 
Demetrius  to  his  side,  by  giving  him  in  marriage  bis 
daogbter  Stratonice,  and  intrusting  him  with  an  army. 
But  jeaboay  towarda  bia  aoo-in*law  aoon  induced  8e- 
leocua  to  deprive  bim  of  hie  new  command,  and  hold 
bim  in  cunfiiiuinLnt  until  his  dcalh.  Seleucus  after 
ibia  look  up  arms  against  Lysiinachiis,  at  the  urgciil 
entteatiea  of  the  fncnds  of  Agaihoclcs,  son  uf  hysim- 
achus,  whom  the  father  had  put  to  death  on  a  falRe 
charge  brought  against  him  by  his  8tc|Mnolher.  His 
imI  molin,  nowever,  waa  tlie  removal  of  a  dangerous 
neighbour ;  and  in  this  he  waa  completely  aoeeeaeful ; 
for,  having  invaded  Asia  Minor,  he  defeated  and  alew 
Lysiiiiachiis  111  thr  hattlt;  ol  Compcdion  (B.C  SSl) 
Ptolemy  Soter  bad  died  above  a  year  before  tbia  bat> 
tie  took  place,  and  Seleneua  now  remained  alone  of 
all  the  .^facedonian  captains,  thr  fi  Ilo.v-:<oldiera  and 
friends  uf  Alexander  lie  Ixoini-  aideiilly  desiroui 
of  revisiting  Maccdonu,  and  reigning  in  a  country 
where  he  had  first  drawn  breath ;  but  his  scheme* 
were  frustrated  by  assassination.  As  ho  was  on  his 
march  to  Macedon,  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Cc- 
minua,  the  expatriated  prince  of  Egypt*  who  wiabed  to 
obtain  for  himaelf  the  Macedonian  throne ;  and  he 
tbua  fell  B.C.  380,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  and  (he 
dud  of  bia  reign — II.  The  second  of  the  name,  aur- 
■amed  CaUiftuvs,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochua 
Tlieos  on  the  iliroiip  of  Svria.  ITp  attcrriplcd  to 
make  war  against  Plokiny.  king  of  Lgypl,  but  his 
ioet  was  ahipwrecked  in  a  violent  atorm,  anid  bia  ar- 
■liea  aoon  after  conquered  by  bia  enemy.  Ho  was  at 
laat  taken  priaoner  by  the  Parthians,  and  retained  by 
thctn  ten  ypars,  uiiul  the  period  of  his  deatli.  whieii 
waa  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  borao  m  hunting, 
B.C.  226.-111.  The  tbiid,  aoeceeded  hie  father  So- 
fcuois  II  ,  while  ihc  latter  was  in  captivity.  He  was 
aumamed  Ceraumu  ("  thunderbolt"),  au  ostentatious 
uA  unmerited  title,  as  he  waa  a  very  weak,  timid,  and 
irresolute  monarch.  Ho  was  murdered  by  two  of  his 
officera  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  B.C.  2*3,  and 
bia  brother  .\niiocaus,  though  only  fifteen  years  old, 
•aeeoded  the  throne,  and  rendered  himaelf  so  celebra- 
ted that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  Great. — TV.  The 
fourth,  snceeecled  his  father  Antiochus  the  Great  on 
the  throne  of  Syria.  He  waa  aumamed  PkUopaUjr, 
Mcording  to  JoMphaa,  Safer.  Hie  cmpiro  had 


oeen  weakened  by  the  Romans  when  he  tvccninp  s 
monarch,  and  the  yearly  tribute  of  a  tbou&aii<i  laUuu 
to  these  victorious  enemies  concurred  in  lessening  hn 
power  mad  coneequeoce  amoi^  nations  Sckscoa 
was  poiaoaed  after  a  reign  of  twdve  years,  B.C.  ITS. 
His  son  Deiiiflrius  had  !)een  sfiit  ;o  Ko:ac,  there  ic 
receive  his  educalioQ,  and  be  became  a  pnoce  of 
great  abilitiee. — V.  The  fifkh.  eooceeded  bia  fcihat 
t)emetrit!s  Nicator  on  the  throne  of  Svn£.  ii.  thf 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  put  lo  de^iu  tn 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  Cleopatra,  his  mother 
who  bad  also  sacrificed  her  husband  to  her  ambition. 
He  is  not  reckoned  by  many  historians  in  the  numbtf 
of  the  Syrian  monarcha. — VI.  The  sixth,  one  of  the 
SeleucidaB,  eon  of  Anliocbaa  Giyphoe,  kiiled  bie  oack 
Antioebue  Cvsicenos,  who  wiebod  to  obtain  the  rrowa 
of  Svria.  He  was  some  time  after  barii:*hed  "^roiii  'Uit 
kingdom  by  Antiochus  Pms,  son  of  Cyztccous,  aod 
fled  to  Cilicia,  where  he  was  burned  in  a  palace  bf 
the  inhabitants,  B.C  9-1  — VII  .\  prince  of  S^trii.  te 
wLtom  ihc  Egyptians  oflered  luc  crown  of  whicu  tiiey 
had  robbed  Auletes.  Seleucus  accepted  it,  bat  ba 
soon  disgusted  hia  aubjecia,  and  received  the  aamama 
of  CifHoBaetUt  for  fab  meaniMM  ud  ttnoBt.  Ho 
was  at  laat  muidmd  by  Boceoiee,  vahmn  bo  had  iaa»> 
hed. 

Swutm,  the'  laigeat  and  moat  potvoriirf  9f  the  dtta 

of  Pisidta.  situatf  north  of  the  Curymedoo.  It  is  said 
by  some  of  the  ancifciil  writers  lo  have  been  founded 
by  a  Lacedemonian  colony.  {StrtiOj  Sm.—Dtmys. 
Perteg.,  v.  8^1—Suph.  Bys.,  a.  v. — Polyh..  5.  76.) 
The  probability,  however,  is,  that  this  was  «  mere  sop- 
position,  grounded  upon  the  valour  of  the  inbabttauta, 
since,  independent  oi  the  difficulty  of  faiabiitbtiiy  • 
colony  in  an  inland  and  raoontainooa  eoentrr,  amid 

rude  and  savaije  tribes,  we  find  Arr.an  ei;  ro»>K  >ly- 
iing  the  inhabitants  of  Selge  Barimnant,  when  ma> 
king  mention  of  an  ombaasy  sent  by  them  to  AWm* 
der.    {Exp  Alrx  ,  1.  28.  1  )    In  a  later  ace.  Ko-sr- 
ever,  we  find  the  people  of  Scl^e  laying  apea  claim  to 
the  honour  of  a  Spartan  origin,  and  even  adding  lo 
their  medals  the  name  of  lAced»mon. — The  city  was 
large,  and  the  inhabitants  very  warlike.    They  coukl 
briDL;  into  the  tir  Id,  accordmt^  to  .Strabo.  an  armv  of 
20,000  men  {Strab.,  670),  and  they  maiotaioed  (h«ff 
independence  for  a  long  period  againat  the  pet^ 
princes  in  the  vicinity.    To  the  Romans  they  subse< 
quciitly  paid  a  stipulated  sum  for  permission  to  live 
under  tMir  old  republican  institutions  ;  but  under  the 
weak  emperors  after  the  liinc  of  tlic  .\nt(jr:ine«  t-.ry 
rendered  hltlt,-  inure  thati  a  intre  uonunal  oijtdttoce. 
At  a  later  period  we  read  of  its  effectually  resisting  tm 
army  of  the  Gotba.   (^ohmiM,  6,  15^)   Mr.  FrUew* 
deacribea  aome  aplendid  ntine,  which  he  constden  to 

be  those  of  Selfjc.    (.-i.'.m  .1f(;ier.  p.  17*.  .sr.,  ' 

Sbunus  ('umuf.  —  LfX/vovf.  -ovvro^},  I,  a  large 
and  flourishing  city  of  Sicily,  situate  on  tho  aointhara 
shore  of  the  western  part  of  the  island.  ai>d  jn  a  <iOLtb- 
west  direction  from  Lilybaeum.  It  waa  lour.dtd,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydidos  (6,  4),  by  a  Doric  colony  from 
Megara  or  Hybla,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sterlv,  s 
hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  p^tU 
city,  whieh  latter  event  took  place  about  the  eigb- 
teentb  Olympiad.  (Compare,  however,  the  renucka 
of  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt  2,  p  370  }— Seliaan 
soon  bcramo  a  rich  and  poAerfi;!  city,  in  corisc  jjesce 
of  the  fertile  territory  in  which  it  was  eiluaied,  and 
was  engaged  in  almost  eontinaal  wan  with  the  ae^gb 
I)ourinsi  fity  of  .Egpsta  or  Spfjc«tp.  The  weokziesa 
of  ihe  latter  place  induced  its  inhabituuL4>  lo  call  in 
the  aid  of  Carthage,  which  power  gladly  availed  it- 
self of  an  opportunity  of  meddling  in  the  affairs  ot  ibe 
island.  A  powerful  Carthaginian  army  was  acc;>rding* 
ly  sent,  and  Selinus,  notwiiaviariii;ng  the  brave  resist- 
ance of  }ts  inhabitants,  was  taken,  plundered,  and  ia 
a  great  maaaose destroyed.   {DM.  Sit.,  19,  dA.-'li, 
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13  67.)  About  iC.flOO  mon  fell  in  the  st>(^or  darinf 
tM  abogbler  that  foUowcd  the  takiiif^  of  the  place, 
SOOO  were  led  away  to  Carthage  uiio  slavery,  36U0 
fled  to  Agrigentum,  and  many  wandered  about  the  ad- 
jfaectu  C00DU7.  Sclinut  woaid  fMoi,  fiDm  this  ac- 
cOQ«t,  to  \mn  bem  •  city  of  more  than  fl(l,€Oft  inhabio 
tants — The  Carthaginians  aftcrwarfJ  allowi'il  the  fi)i;i- 
tivea  to  return  to  tbeir  ruiucd  city,  and  a^ain  inhabit 
!i.  (DM.,  18,  M.)  A  tboft  timt  bofora  hi*  doath, 
Dionvsius  tho  eldfr,  of  Syracuse,  made  bitiiMlf  iiiafitrr 
of  Seltnus  and  iho  adjacent  places,  but  they  all,  not 
long  after,  reverted  to  their  foriner  poaseasora.  The 
Cartbaginiana  at  last,  dunuf;  the  first  Punic  war.  feel- 
ing the  difficulty  ol  maintaiiiing  ibis  post,  transferred 
the  few  remaining  inhabitants  to  Lilyba^um,  and  Sell 
aoa  was  destroyed.  (Diod.  Sic  ,  24,  1.  —  Mannert, 
Gcufr..  Tol-  9,  pt.  2,  p.  370,  teqq. )  A  deacrfption  of  the 
ruins  of  Selinus  ihliv  he  found  in  Hoare's  Clas.iicul 
Tour,  vol.  2,  p  78,  4c^q.    The  ruios  exist  near  what 

called  Tom  di  Fowiee,  and,  aeeofding  lo  Sir  R. 
Hojre.  iheir  modern  appellation  i*;  PHirri  drt  Caslcl 
Viuano.  —  ir  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  the  mo«t 
weateriy  place  in  that  provineo  with  the  exeepti«tt  of 
Laeneo,  and  situated  on  the  coa<«t  Its  xitc  wa«  on  a 
rock  sarrounded  by  ihc  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
S<:inu5  'Die  Emperor  Trajan  died  here;  and  from 
him  the  placo  took  the  new  name  of  Trajinopoiia. 
{Stnhoy  681.— 83, 90.)  Tho  aiodani  mbm  \% 
Sc'.'nii — Its  territory  was  called  Sdciltis.  (Jfan- 
ncTt,  Geogr.,  vol  6,  pu  2.  p.  85.) 

SnLaala,  a  town  of  Laconia,  nortlraait  of  Sparta, 
and  commanding  one  of  the  principal  passes  in  the 
country.  It  was  situate  near  the  confluence  of  the 
(Eon*  and  Qongylus,  m  a  Talley  conflned  between 
two  moontains,  named  Evaa  and  Olympus.  (Poit/b., 
I.  6  )  It  commanded  the  only  road  by  which  an  army 
could  enter  Liiconia  froni  tlie  north,  and  was,  there- 
fere,  a  position  of  great  importance  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital  Thus,  when  Epaminondat  made  hi*  at* 
lack  on  Spirta.  lus  fir^t  object,  after  forcinir  the  passes 
which  led  fruai  .Vrcddta  irilo  the  enemy's  couotiy,  was 
to  nidrc!)  directly  upon  Sellasia  with  all  bit  tioops. 
Xen..,  Hist.  Gr.,  5.  fi,  17.)  Clcotrcnc?,  tvra-?'  of 
Sparta,  was  attacked  in  this  strong  posiilton  by  Antig- 
onua  Doson,  and  totally  defeated  after  an  obstinate 
con6icu  {Polyb.t  8,  68,  t€qq.)—iio  modem  traveller 
appears  to  have  explored  the  site  of  Sellafla.  (Cra- 
mer x  Anc.  C.rtfcc.  vo!  H.  p.  221) 

SiLLKis.  a  river  of  Elis,  in  the  Pelopoonesua,  rising 
in  Honot  Pfaoloe,  and  falling  into  the  aca  below  the 
Peneus.  Near  ita  mmitli  atood  the  town  of  Eplqrre. 
(^raho,  837  ) 

SlLTMaaU,  a  city  of  Thrace,  founded  bv  the  Me- 
garenstana  at  a  still  earlier  period  than  Byzantium. 
(Srvmtt  ,  c.  714.  —  Scylax,  p  28  —■  Herodot.,  6,  33.) 
The  name  of  its  founder,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  was 
Seiya  at  least,  Strabo  explaioa  tbe  name  by 

Zi^Xovc  Toijf  (;'  «he  city  of  Selys"),  the  term  hrim  be- 
'■r.j  t!i(!  Thrjci.ii,  word  for  "a  city  "  It  became  a 
fioumhing  city,  of  consideralilo  strength,  and  for  a  long 
time  defended  itself  against  the  inroads  of  the  Thra- 
cuns.  and  tlie  attempts  of  Philip  of  Maccdon.  It  fell 
at  iast,  however,  into  the  hands  of  tbi«  monarch.  It 
mtk  in  inponance  after  this  event. — With  the  com- 
laon  pcofrfe  in  tbe  Doric  dialect,  the  form  Salambria 
was  us«d  The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  give  Se- 
l>br  a.  from  which  comes  the  modem  Seitvna.  The 
city  cbaiifed  ita  name  at  a  late  period  to  that  of  Ea> 
doxiaiiolia,  in  honour  of  tbe  wife  of  the  Emperftr  Ai<> 
ead'ius.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol  7,  p  173,  *ryy  ) 

SKMiL.a,a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  H(  rm:une,  the 
dai^ter  of  Mare  and  Venoa.    {Vid.  Haccixis.) 

Ss-  MiK  vMis,  a  relfbratetl  rjnecn  of  .Xssyria,  daughter 
of  Uie  g(>dd«*»s  Dtifctto  by  a  young  Assyrian.  She 
was  exposed  in  a  desert,  but  her  life  waa  preserved 
bv  dowaa  for  one  whole  jear,  till  Simnaa*  on*  of  the 
70 


t  thfiphorda  of  Ninus,  found  her  and  bioiffhl  her  «p  ei 

I  his  own  child.  Semiramis,  when  grown  np,  married 
Menones,  the  governor  ol  Nineveh,  and  was  jiresent 
at  tho  aiege  of  Bactra,  where,  by  ber  adffee  and  di- 
rections, aba  battened  the  king's  opentiona  and  took 
the  city.  The  monarch,  having  seen  and  become  en- 
amonred  of  Seiniramis.  asked  lier  of  her  hushand,  and 

ofliered  him  his  daughter  Sosana  inatead;  but  Mono* 
nee,  who  tenderiy  loved  hia  wife,  refoacd,  and,  when 

Ninus  had  edited  threats  to  enfrenti' «.  he  hm  l;  :n- 
self  No  sooner  nas  .Mciioimit  dead  than  i^einiramis 
married  Ninus,  by  whom  she  had  a  ^on  called  Ninyaa. 
Not  long  after  this  Ninus  died,  .uul  Semirami.H  became 
sole  ruler  of  As.syria.  Another  account,  however, 
makes  her  to  have  put  Ninoa  to  death.  According 
to  tbia  latter  atatement,  Semiiemia,  ha«iii|g  secured 
the  eo-operation  of  the  chief  men  of  the  atate  by  gjfu 
and  firiiiii-'<e.s,  solicited  the  king  to  [  nt  the  covi-reign 
power  in  ber  bands  for  fire  days.  He  yielded  to  her 
reqneet,  and  all  the  pnmneaatw  the  empire  were  comk 
maiided  to  obev  Semiramis.  These  orders  «f  re  et- 
eruted  but  too  exactly  for  the  unfortunate  Ninuo,  who 
was  put  to  death,  aays  this  account,  either  immediate* 
ly,  or  after  some  years'  imprisonment.  Semtramis, 
on  attaining  10  sovereign  power,  resolved  to  immor- 
talize her  name,  and  with  this  view  conitneticed  the 
building  of  tbe  great  eity  of  Oabylon,  iu  which  work 
she  ia  aaid  to  Mve  emptoyed  two  mtlliooa  of  tnen, 
who  were  eollcctf  1  1'  yf  all  the  proviticea  of  her  vast 
ftnpire.  She  visited  every  part  of  her  dominions,  and 
left  everywhere  monuments  of  ber  greatneaa.  To 
render  the  roads  passable  and  rommnnication  easy, 
she  hollowed  mountains  and  tiiled  up  valleys,  and  wa* 
ter  waa  oonvejed.  at  a  ereat  expense,  by  large  and 
conTowant  iqaadocta  to  baiien  deaerta  aiid  onfraitfol 
plain*.  She  was  not  leea  diitingniahed  fer  military 
talents,  and  reduced  many  neighbouring  and  also  dis- 
tant nations  under  her  sway.  India,  in  particular,  felt 
the  power  of  her  arma.  At  length,  being  plotted 
against  bv  her  son  Nmyas,  and  recallinfr  to  mind  a 
response  which  she  had  received  some  time  before 
from  the  oracia  of  Ammon,  she  volnntarily  abdicated 
in  favour  of  her  son,  and  immedistely  dissppeared  from 
the  eyes  of  men.  Some  said  that  she  was  changed 
into  a  dove,  and  that  several  birds  of  this  species  hav* 
iiy  aligbteid  open  tbe  palacei  ahe  flew  awav  along 
with  them.   Hence,  eeeovdrng  to  the  legend,  the  dova 

was  held  sacred  bv  the  A!i<<vrian!«.  Pemiramis  is  Katd 
to  have  lived  62  yeara,  and  10  have  reigned  42  yeara. 
(INod  Sic,  %,  4,  teqq  — Val.  Max.,  9,  8  -^//arorf., 
1,  lS5—Mefa.  \,  n—Paterr,  1.  --Justin,  1,  1, 
dtc. — Property  3,  1 1 .  31,)  ~  l*"or  »»  account  of  Se- 
miramis altogether  ditVereiit  from  the  received  one, 
consult  the  work  of  Cirbied  and  Martin,  Recktrchet 
Curieuses  sur  I'Hiatoire  Ancienne,  csp.  17,  p.  176, 
nc'iq  —  The  legend  of  Scmiramis  servts  to  cor;nect 
together  tho  Aesytian  and  Syrian  roytbologtea.  Thai 
aba  waa  an  htetorieal  peraonage  teema  extremely  doubt- 
ful, inasmuch  as  all  that  is  rel.ited  of  her  wears  so  ev- 
idently the  garb  of  Action.  There  nppe.irs,  indeed,  a 
very  striking  resemblance  between  the  account  given 
of  Semiramis  and  the  Hindu  fable  of  Mahadevi  and 
Parvadi  as  detailed  hi  ihc  Puran^s,  and  both  tiarra- 
tivea  hava  probably  emanated  from  the  same  source. 
Tho  very  name,  too,  would  aaem  to  favour  this  idea, 
for  Semiramis  becomes  in  Sanaent  SamU'Ratiusi  or 
I.ii,  "  i/uir  Siimt  tnl'orrnt  coJt'.'^  Oihers,  however, 
give  a  diflereni  etymology,  and  make  the  term  Semir- 
omit  denote  **  a  wild  dove*'  {etbmiam  fermm  mun^ 
taii'ini'jurj,  niid  a  third  class  regard  it  as  equivalent 
to  "  the  iooih«*r  of  doves"  (Setmr  or  ,'<ofnir,  the  Syr- 
iac  for  •*  a  dove,"  and  Anus).  The  worship  of  doves 
amon^  the  Svrians  and  .\ssyrians  is  well  known,  and 
appears  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  whole  fable.  (Coo- 
suit  Vast.,  Idotol.,  1.  23.— Crnisrr,  Syn^'ii,  vol.8, 
p.  70,  jf  (f Kan  Hammtr,  Pmdgrukn  4u  OrmHUt 
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?o'  1,  p  209  --H.,«ii  &hirin  ,  ToL  I,  p.  36,  n.  4. — 
Jjitliierg,  ad  Hcketk  Mithammcdt  FaxiM  Daiistm,  p. 
110.  Mff Bilr,  «rf  ClM., !».  416.)— R«g»iM  w  • 

malter  of  autbeniic  history,  ibc  ntmtive  of  SemiramiR 
preseoU  msny  chronological  ilifficuUiee.  Tiii»  i»  fully 
WffMuA  in  the  discrepance  tbtl^liill  among  various 
writers  relative  to  the  era  of  Imt  fip  Tbwa,  for  ex- 
ample, if  we  adopt  the  tmdttiofw  which  Oteaiaa,  Di- 
odorus  SiLulii!*,  Ju^lllJ,  Ko»elMU9,  and  («eorj;ius  Syn- 
mUu»  have  followed  as  iheir  guides,  betniramia  will 
hivt  be«a  aniarior  to  Aagusttta  *t  Immi  etgbioen  cen- 
turies; «.'liile.  on  itif  other  liani],  Larcber  makea  ber 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Nabooassar,  and  to  bftre  ex- 
ercised aovereign  sway  doraig  ihe  latter  yeara  of  that 
prince's  reign,  wbcti  lie  was  prcvrntcd  from  ruling  by 
s  severe  maladv-  {Laichcr,  Jiist.  d'herod. — Chiu- 
not.,  vol.  7,  p.  171.) 

Skmnonks.  called  by  Strabo  Z^cywweir,  by  Ptolemy 
Zinvovtf,  by  Velieiiis  Patereulas  Senones,  and  by  Ta- 
citun  .SirmioiicH  They  were  a  Gorman  nation,  and, 
Kcordiug  to  VclleiiM  PatMonliM  (3,  106),  lb«  Albin 
•r  Etie  Mpumtdl  tbflir  MnitoriM  from  fhom  «f  the 
Heriniin(!i]ri  ;  whilf,  from  Pialcrny's  account,  'In  v 
would  mivm  tu  b<iv«  iiibtthitcd  what  is  now  iirundrn- 
hurg.  They  onginally  formed  •  fMTl  of  the  kingdom 
of  Marobodiius,  but  aftcrwiird  separated  fronj  it  alonj' 
with  the  I<angobardi.  Maiincri  im  of  ujuuioo  itmt  me 
name  of  Seinnont'!;  wa^  given  iy  the  German  tribea, 
M(  to  a  amgle  iMtton,  but  to  all  tba  oatiooa  in  lha  tk 
fluiity  of  the  Elba,  from  whom  Ura  mon  auOthain  Oer> 
mans  were  dtsc«  ridi-<!  {Gfngr.,vol  3,  p  334.)  Th»' 
Semnoncs  must  oot  bo  confouuded  with  ihe  SaDOoes, 
a  Coliic  rata  who  mMtd  on  tha  coaat  of  Umbria. 
(Kid.  Senones.) 

Sbmones,  an  iofwrior  class  of  divinities,  such  as 
Priapus,  SiloMoa,  the  Fauna,  Ac.  Thay  were  called 
Sainoncw  (i.  e.,  temi-kcmin'x)  from  their  boldto^  a 
middle  kind  of  rank  belwtin  gods,  and  man.  Certain 
di'ifa-d  h)'ro(-<i  were  also  includod  Qndcr  ibia  appaUa* 
tioB.   iOfuL,  FMi.t  6,  S13.) 

SwipaoislA.  I.  a  Roman  matron,  daoghlar  of  Seipio 
Africanus  the  «  ldrr.  and  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi. 
(Vid.  Cornelia  lU.) — li.  A  sister  ol  llio  Grace Iti,  and 
wife  of  the  younger  Seipto  Africanus.  She  was  sus* 
pectrd  of  li.u  iiig  \ni;r\  privy,  aJoiifj  witii  (^^r^lO,  Grac- 
clui»,  und  ri.K-ciis,  10  ili€  murder  of  h«r  liusband. — 
The  mmn  of  Scmpronia  was  common  to  the  females 
of  (be  famdiea  of  the  Sampronti.  Scipios,  and  Gracchi. 

SawFtftnf*  Lac,  X.  it  M»gistrutibut,  by  C.  8em> 
proniiis  nr,Kciius.  tlio  [riluine,  A.U.C.  630,  ordanicd 
that  no  |icrsoi>  who  had  been  legally  deprived  of  a 
mifjatNoy  for  iniidemeanoara  ahoaM  be  cafMble  of 
bciniitr  an  office  again.  This  law  was  afterward  re- 
peated by  the  author. — II.  Another,  dc  CtmMc,  by  the 
aano,  A.II.C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no  capital  judg- 
ment should  be  passed  over  a  Roman  citizen  without 
the  order  of  the  people. — III.  Another,  dt  Comihu.  by 
the  s,itm-,  .\.U.C.  635.  It  ordained  that,  in  giving 
their  vetaa,  the  ccnuuiea  ahould  be  choaeo  bjr  hN,  and 
net  gt««  it  aeeeiding  la  the  ofder  of  their  elaaaea. — 

IV.  .'\tiotlicr.  dr  Pt  ortiidis,  hy  the  (*ain«',  .^.I*  C  630. 
It  enacted  that  the  senators  abould  appoint  provinces 
fof  (ha  conatile  e^ery  year  before  their  cicciion. — V. 
Another.  csHcd  agrarin  prima,  by  T  Senipronius 
Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A  U.C.  630.  (V'l./.  -Agr-irisB 
Lagea.)— VI.  Anitbcr,  called  agraria  ailcra,  by  the 
same.  It  required  that  all  the  ready  money  which  was 
found  in  the  treasury  of  .Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  bad  left  the  Romans  his  hciri«,  should  be  divided 
among  the  peerar  ciiiMBe  of  Rome,  to  aopplv  them 
with  alt  the  varioua  inatrementarequiaita  in  naahindry. 
aed  (Imt  the  Isnds  of  \\ui\  monar'h  should  l>u  firmfd 
out  by  the  Koman  c«itaora,and  the  money  drawn  from 
thence  sheald  be  divided  among  the  people. — VII. 

AnothiT,  d<-  Cirifiitr  Ifahn  davrfr,  by  tlic  ?;inK'.  th.il 
the  freedom  of  itio  aute  should  bo  given  to  all  tiie 
Ittt 


Italians. — VIII.  Another,  called  Frumentaria,  by  C. 
Sempronius  Gracchus.  It  required  that  com  mtkiA 
be  distribated  among  the  paapla,  ao  mucib  to  every  u 
dividual,  for  fverv  r-tn-f  rfs  (or  peck)  of  whicb  it  waa 
required  imi  irmy  Miould  unJy  ^y  the  iriduig  sum  of  a 
tentitM  and  a  trtens. — ^IX.  Another,  de  Umrm,  by  M 
Semproniue,  tha  tnbtina,  A.  U.C.  660,  Jong  ha^e  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi.  It  oidamed  that,  in  leading 
money  to  tiic  Latins  and  the  slhes  of  Rome,  the  Ro- 
man Uwa  abould  be  obaenred  aa  wcU  aa  ameitt  tbf 
citizioa.  The  objeet  of  thii  law  mtm  to  dntt  ikt 
fraud  of  usurers,  who  lent  their  money  in  the  nsrne  of 
the  albea  at  higher  mtetcst  than  wbai  was  a^kiwed  z< 
Rome. — X.  .\nothcr,  dc  JiidieHmtt  by  C.  Semprooins 
Gracchus.  A.L'.C.  630.  It  rcqnirrd  that  tbt  n^h  ol 
juUgtug,  which  had  beta  ast^igiied  U»  the  scnj^iunu 
order,  ahonld  be  transferred  from  them  to  the  Romaa 
knighta.— U,  AnoUmi^  Mtt$imu,  hv  the  nMne.  A.U.Gw 
630.  It  enacted  that  the  aoldienAOQld  be  detbedtf 
the  public  expens< ,  without  any  diminution  of  iht  j 
usual  pay.  It  tl»o  ordered  that  no  pexsoo  ahoald  be 
obliged  to  eerve  in  the  army  be<br»  (m  age  of  eanBo- 
teen.  f  .  Vu.  Grace  ) 

SBMfBu.Misi,  ihu  faibisi  ut  tbo  Gracciu.  (Kt^ 
Gracchus  ) 

SrN*,  T  Julia,  a  city  of  Etruria,  to  the  east  of 
Voiaierrx.  I  hc  desi^^nation  .Tuli.i  lupiiea  a  cokny 
founded  by  JulH)^  or  .\ugiistus  Cs^ar.  It  is  meDtM» 
ed  bf  Tacttoa  (i/ul.,  4,  4d)  aj)4  Pbngr  (3. 6).  Ha 
modem  name  h  Skium.'—lt.  A  citf  &f  (Fmbrii  ia 

Italy,  on  the  »t  acoaM,  northwest  of  Ancooa,  and  mar 
tbe  mouth  of  ibe  river  Misua.  It  waa  a  aeiilement 
made  by  the  Gatii  Senenea.  after  their  irmptimt  mie 
Italy.  A  V  C  39f>  The  Romans  colonized  it  after 
they  had  e&pclied,  or,  rather,  cxtermiiiaisd  Uu:  Seno> 
nes,  A.U.C  471  {Fdfk^  S,  19^  bot.  accocdiag  W 
Livy  ( EpU  ,11),  aome  years  befon  that  date.  During 
the  civil  war  between  Sylla  and  Mariu9,  Sena,  wbtcb 
sided  With  the  Litter,  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pom- 
pey.   {Appian,  Ctv.  BelL,  The  medemnami 

IS  Senigaglta.    (Crmm't  Aite.  llai|K,if«l.  1,  p.  tft.) 

St.NKCA.  I.  .M  .\nn.*:i's,  a  rhetorician  arjj  uraioi. 
bortt  al  CorduUa,  tn  Spam,  of  &quc&Uiati  Uraiiy,  abiNil 
58  B.C.  He  came  to  Rome,  where  be  contracted  aa 
iiiiiiiute  frmid^^hip  With  Porcius  [..airo,  arid  whtie  bf 
taught  rbt'lonc  and  oratory  uulil  his  bfiy-secoria  vtw 
He  then  relumed  to  his  native  city,  and  marrid  Het- 
via,  a  female  diatingeiihed  fier  her  haenty  and  ulcai^ 
who  mide  hkn  the  father  of  three  aona,  L.  Anneai 
Seneca,  the  philosopher;  M.  Anri^us  Novaii:?.  who. 
having  been  adopted  by  Jootos  Galbo,  took  tbe  name 
of  Janioa  Annnna  Gallio,  and  waa,  aa  propra^  of 
Acbaia,  tbe  judge  of  St  Pan!  {Act:'.  IS.  12)  ;  ir/. 
Annvos  Mela,  tbe  father  of  the  poet  Luc^r;  .^rtei 
tbe  birUi  of  hie  tfnea  aena,  Seneca  w  ent  t>ack  u>  Rome, 
and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  hi.s  hf^  \\  <  bart 
two  work.'<  of  ibis  writer  rc-mamiug  one  euuik4  S^- 
soriarum  liber  i.,  the  other  Cotiirovrrsxarmm  Ubn  x. 
Each  of  theae  contaioe  paaa^geefnwi  dieeoMMaa  whiih 
had  been  pranoeneed  on  Tarieee  oceeeiene,  end  ftam 
debates  which  had  token  }>!ace  in  the  JMrhooli.  in  his 
presence,  between  the  most  celebrated  xiietonassK. 
The  subjecu  of  theee  were  fietitiooa  raoaea  or  qeia- 
tions,  pra"*"?  i  for  d:«ciiss(on  by  the  profeaaors,  sack 
as  the  loJiowirig  ;  "  ^ShalI  A^e.xander  emlark  oa  tbe 
ocean!" — *'  Shall  the  three  hundred  ."<partt  ns  atTha^ 
mopylae,  afier  bcmg  abandoned  I'v  the  otlcr  Crpeka, 
betake  themselves  to  flight  V — "  JShall  Cicem  ifwio- 
gixe  to  Marc  Antony  Shall  Cict  ro  coowot  to 

burn  hia  works,  if  Antony  maiata  upon  (he  aacnheal" 
dec. — Sencei  addieeeed  theee  werita  to  hie  aona.  We 

di'-i  over  in  ihein  some  fine  ihuMgii:*,  arid  so-.n  trj its 
of  eloquence  ;  but  they  are  niled,  at  the  aame  tooe, 
with  su^le  refinements  and  frigid  4eelaanefion  We 

see  plain  indiriitions  of  a  dtclinmj  ta^tr  XeithtT  of 
these  produciiona  ta  complete.    1'bej  have  boen  oliea 
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printed  along  with  tbo  works  of  Seneca  the  pbiloM- 
nbei,  uul  the  best  of  Um  editions  Uuw  gtvoo  m  tkM  oi 
HbiBahu,  Amtt^         8vo.    A  ttftMlt  e^bn  tp- 

peareJ  from  ihe  Utpoiit  press  in  1783.  8vo  ;  and  in 
1831,  Iroiii  ihu  l'*n»  press,  by  iioutilet,  foriiuiig  \nktl 
the  colk'ctioa  of  LeoiUM.    From  some  researches 
L>f   Nicbuhr,  he  would  seem  to  liavu  bueii  tlio  uulhor 
iAAo  oi  a  bistury.    (iSu^uAr,  ad  Ctc,  Lav.  tt  Suuca,, 
fn^  ,  p.  104,  Rom  ,  1830  )— II.  L.,  A  celebrated 
RoauD  wrilir,  md  of  M.  Anium  Seueca,  the  rbeto- 
ilmn,  aiMl  Hstria,  bom  it  Cordoba,  in  the  second  or 
tbtrd  year  of  the  Christian  era     He  waa  very 
jouog  wrbao  bis  '""iher  removed  to  Aome,  where  iiie 
mm  ftMtved  bis  «diioatioa.   Tho  «ratorical  profes- 
sion hccame  hi*  choirn  whcrj  be  attained  to  years  of 
matunty,  and  be  plead  in  several  causes  before  the 
ftU»  tffilM»ils.   Tha  IfMlte  Ctligula,  who  was  jcal- 
ooa  of  crcry  species  of  talent*,  sought  to  destroy  nifu, 
but  spared  his  Uic,  it  \^  said,  vvhui  ii  was  represented 
to  bim  that  Sen{K:a'i>  health  was  feoble,  and  that  be 
wpoU.  to  all  Diofaabiliiy,  be  vdj  abon  iivod.   He  after- 
nwd  atiaifiM  10  dte  quawtoiship.    Tti  Ibe  first  year  of 
tbi:  rtign  of  Cldudius,  Mes<«alitia,  who  haled  liim,  had 
Seneca  implicated  in  the  accuaaiioo  of  adultery  which 
was  brought  against  the  panaowa  of  Jalia,  daughter 
of  OermaiiKus,  snd  caused  bim  to  be  banished  to  the 
island  of  Corsica,  where  be  passed  eight  years  of  se- 
clusion.   Agrippina,  the  second  wife  of  (ylaudius,  re- 
calted  him  from  banishmetit.  and  ap)>utn'f-<^  ti>in  iu(or 
u>  Nero,  m  conjunction  with  Buirhus.     i  ht  latter  w  ab 
the  young  prince's  instructer  in  military  science,  and 
eodeavouiad  10  eomoiunicaie  his  own  aadataness  and 
gravity  of  iMiiaors.    Elegant  accompitibniants,  tasto 
fcK  \hv  arts,  and  poHtc  addn      wcrt'  .S«  lu  ca's  prov- 
ince.   Among  other  tutorial  employment,  be  com- 
fM>sed  Nero'a  apaochaa.   Tba  first,  a  fooaral  oiation 
'■'ir  Claudius,  was  unfortunate  in  its  pffrrt,  «cc"i>rding 
M  Tacitus.    {Ann.,  13,  3  )    Nero's  next  haraiiguu, 
pobabfy  olao  witteo  bf  Seneca,  thoogh  TacKtts  does 
lot  say  ao,  gave  universal  satisfaction.    It  was  de- 
Itrered  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  senate,  and  prom- 
ised a  reign  of  moderation.    Dio  Ca^sius  says  that 
ibia  oddrasa  waa  ordered  to  bo  engraven  on  a  pillar  of 
mM  siNar,  and  to  be  pablicly  read  every  year  when 
ibft  cotisjis  cnttTpd  on  llieir  office. — Stnic,.  ^ii  >  ,  oh 
taH(«^  an  exclusive  influence  over  hta  pupil,  sod  en- 
^ged  AoMoi  flaimraa.  ssfao  stood  higb  in  Ua  calaam 
and  fnendship.  to  assist  him  in  ihe  means,  not  vt  rv 
rrrdttahle,  of  pr&borvmg  hts  ascendancy,  by  supplying 
\'«ro  with  a  mis^resH,  and  pweecuting  bis  paironess 
Ai^nppiria,  wbnite  indignation  rose  above  oil  restraint. 
1 'dcitiii  puta  into  her  mouth  a  few  em|>hatic  words, 
said  to  have  been  uttered  in  tl<c  emperor's  hearing. 
Tbmy  bava  been  finely  imitated  and  expanded  by  Ra- 
«iaw,  in  hia  tragedy  of  Brltanntciui ;  and  Gray,  in  bis 
abort  fragment  of  Agrippinn,  lu-.  Hone  litik-  more  than 
tf»nolat«  Racine.    AgKppnta  reuained  a  temporary  in- 
1mm«,  aad  weeatdad  ifi  punidiiBg  soma  of  bar  ao- 
co^rrs  and  rrwardintj  hrr  fnond.<.     .\moritf  the  pro- 
[»oi>oi;>  o'lUiiicd  liy  her  wa*  mat  ot  Ball»llu*  to  the 
province  of  Egypt.    It  steins  strange  that  a  paraoa  so 
bigbiy  vpnken  of  by  Seneca  should  have  baao  patron- 
imcd  hy  .Xgrippina  at  this  juncture — ?t  wm  not  till 
SuiIImit*  had  loo  Jll^lly  npi>raidccl,  Imt.  at  the  same  time, 
coatMly  reviled  Seneca,  that  tba  latter  incurred  any 
htgt  ytortton  of  popular  eawaofc.    Among  the  grounds 
or.  v\  t;    '  "^Milli  is  attacked  htm  wtTC  iho-e  of  usury, 
BVsTice.  a«td  rapacity.    That  he  wttn  avaiicious  is  be- 
food  all  qooslion  :  bnt  his  practices  must  have  been 
fxorhitant  to  junlify  so  violent  an  invmivc  as  that 
recorded  by  Taciios,  and  whore  Suiltius  charges  him 
Aii'i  ^  iivtng  amawod  300,000,000  sesterces.  {Ann., 
19,  42  )    Th«  onhr  historical  sutberity  oa  wbich  Sen- 
eca's memory  is  foadad  with  tba  ebsrea  of  usury,  is 
;b.it  J  Dio,  wlio  ?-iys  thnt  thr  phiIo>Oiihrr  had  placed 

lutgB  sums  out  at  mteiest  in  Britain,  and  that  his 


vexatious  and  unrelenting  demands  of  payment  batt 
baan  ibo  caoae  of  inaunactioBa  among  the  Rcitona. 
But  Die*a  veraeity  baa  been  suspected  on  aoma  oeeo> 

sions  ;  and  as  for  the  colour  ^ivt-n  lo  the  imputation 
by  the  paasage  quoted  frou  l  aoius,  tt  itiusi  bo  re- 
inen»baMl  that  U  oaeofa  aa  pvoeeeding  from  the  mouth 

of  an  cnra^id  riK  tnv.  Thfsc  iin[)Uted  faults,  could 
scarcely  escape-  a  iout  from  Juvenal,  although  he  hac 
made  uae  of  him  before  as  a  contrast  to  .W  io,  and 
aaema  generslly  favourable  to  hia  character. — Seno-  , 
ca's  share  in  the  death  inflicted  on  Agrippina  by  bet 
!<on,  and  a  siron);  suspicion  that  he  drew  up  tiu:  pallia- 
tive account  of  it,  bears  still  balder  ou  bis  Ume.  Tbo 
savage  mode  of  tbo  asaaaaiDaiion,  and  tbo  mtatmeaa 
of  ibe  poHthuinoiiii  honours  paid  to  her,  a  circumstance 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than  modem  ideas  at- 
tach to  it,  as  aflfecting  the  future  happiness  and  eoiH 
diltoo  of  the  (Iri  arttd  s^piril,  reflect  iiicrtdihle  dir.graco 
on  all  coDCirncd.  llttlributiou  »ooa  overtouk  these 
unworthy  compliances  with  the  will  of  a  wicked  mas- 
ter. Nero,  to  whom,  in  the  iiaaal  doicant  from  bad  to 
worse,  the  slightest  infusion  of  vbtua  was  ao  oSeneo, 
li.'»leiicd  to  evil  coun-'tllors,  and  \vith  complacency  al- 
lowed tbo  moat  raapectobla  of  bis  adherents  to  be  tra* 
doeed.  and  among  them,  in  patticolar,  Senaea.  He 

was  charged  \«.  th  h.ivmg  e.xorhilant  wcatth,  ahove 
the  condiuoii  of  a  private  citizen,  and  yet.  witii  unap- 
peaaable  avafice*  giwping  aftcff  more  :  his-  rage  um 
|»opuIarity  was  represented  as  no  less  violent ;  he  was 
acctis'cd  of  courluig  the  affections  of  the  people,  and, 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  villas  and  tho  beauty  of  hia 
gardens,  hoping  to  vie  with  impefial  splandour.  lo 
matters  of  taste  and  genius,  tooi.  and  especislly  in  po» 

etic  composition,  he  had  the  hardihood  lo  hecorne  lh« 

rival  of  hia  imperial  maaiet.  Tba  skdl  of  the  pnocc^ 
moffaover,  in  Ibe  manageoMnt  of  chanota,  i*aa  repotieo 

to  he  with  him  a  matter  of  raillery.  (Ann.,  14,  SS.) 
I  UejTc  16  toi)  much  reason  to  believe  that  his  nuineroua 
villas,  his  extensive  faMoos  and  noat  riches,  whatlod 
the  edge  of  these  accusations.  His  speech  to  the  em- 
peror, in  which  he  olfurs  to  resign  sfi  his  wealth  and 
power,  and  asks  permission  to  reiire.  is  a  fine  bpeci- 
men  of  spoiogctie  elo^noDCO.  His  admissions  coo- 
firm  Dto*s  aeeoimt  of  his  immodeiaie  riches ;  bat  tbo 
lii>loriaii  prohahK  exag^eralrN  when  b«  irsputes  the 
insurrection  in  Britam  to  his  exsctions.  From  tbia 
time  bo  avoidtd  Ibo  court,  and  lived  an  ebotemloao 
life  in  constant  danger.  His  works,  however,  show 
Uiat  he  was  more  useful  in  retirenicui  liiun  uhile  fill- 
ing bisb  ofiees.  He  devoted  himself  to  philosopliy, 
natural  and  moral.  Nero  now  aoogbt  bis  desirucltoni 
and  Piso'a  conspiracy,  to  which  be  ssas  supposed  tO 
be  s  party,  gave  an  opportmnty.  (Tac  ,  Ann.,  \6, 
60,  Mfg.)  His  death  took  place  lu  the  following 
manner ;  SyHranos  the  tribone,  by  order  of  Noro^  aor> 
rounded  Stnr-n"';  mafiiificen".  v  '!i  ne^r  Rome,  with 
a  troop  of  soldiers,  aud  then  sent  m  a  centurion  to  «c- 
qaaint  him  with  the  emperor's  orders,  that  be  should 
put  himself  to  death  On  the  rcce-ptof  this  command, 
he  opened  (be  veiiis  of  his  &rtii»  ai  d  legs,  and  then 
waa  pot  into  a  hot  bath  :  this  was  found  ineffectual ; 
at  his  time  of  life,  ssys  Tsciia<i,  the  blood  waa  sbm 
and  languid.  Tho  decay  of  namre,  and  the  tmpover« 
l^hlh^  diet  to  which  he  had  iised  inmself,  left  liini  in 
a  teebie  condition.  He  ordered  the  vessels  of  hts  Icga 
and  joints  to  bo  ponetared.  After  Aal  operation  he 
began  to  Isbour  with  excruciating  pains.  Le^t  his  suf- 
ferings should  overpower  the  cuostancy  of  bis  wife,  of 
the  sight  of  her  sfflictiohs  prove  too  nioeb  for  biaaoiMi- 
hitit  V .  he  I  lersusded  hrr  to  retire  into  another  room.  He 
csiicd  for  bis  secretsrii  s,  and,  as  life  was  ebbinc  away, 
dielnted  hts  final  discourse  Fatigued  at  last  vMih  pain, 
worn  out,  and  exhausted,  he  feooested  bio  friend  Sta- 
tins Annmn,  whose  fidelity  and  mediesl  skill  be  had 

ofirii  expcnenccd,  lo  »(lminii«ter  a  drauyh*.  of  I  i  in'rck 
The  potion  was  swallowed,  but  witboot  suy  imiovd'ats 
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(Ftfert  Tic  then  (!*«irc(l  to  he  ptared  in  i  warm  haih, 
%nA,  th«  Tspour  u>on  overpowering  him,  there  brealhed 
luf  tut  Seneca's  wifo  wts  permitteii  to  live. — Ju- 
renat  bestows  high  cotnnrtfndation  on  Stncca,  and 
other  ancient  3Uth>)^^(  as  well  aa  Juveoal,  who  wa«  a 
dihgent  reader  or  Seneca's  work*,  htve  been  lavi^  of 
ibmr  pnia«t,  Martiil  uka*  oMiijr  oeca«i<Mi»  of  men- 
throif^  hl«  wfth  vome  eemiiwiMlitory  eptthct  Why 


did  Si  Jerome  saint  hiin^  The  r<.■a^on  is  thus  ci- 
|4«ined  by  Dr.  Ireland,  in  a  communicatioa  to  Mr. 
Giflbrd  w1iil«  tnnalating  Ju««m1. — **Tlw  wiilar  to 
nhom  you  rcf^-r  fsfrms  to  h^vp  used  the  term  without 
mach  consideraUon.  In  Jerome's  tune,  it  wiis  applied 
to  CMotitns  at  large,  na  the  general  distinction  from 
the  pagans.  Indeed,  it  was  given  to  those  who  bad 
not  yet  received  baptism,  but  who  looked  forward  to 
X,  and  were  therefore  called  candidates  for  the  faith. 
It  coatd  be  only  a  charitable  estention  of  thb  tono 
dtat  led  Jerome  to  place  Seneei  unoof  tlM  ooiu^i ; 

hi:  sti!"  rillrt  iiiin  a  ^toi^  fihilosopher.  The  caae  is, 
that  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  certain  lettora  were  ex- 
tent,  which  were  said  to  have  passed  between  Seneca 
and  St.  Paul.  In  one  of  these  the  former  had  rx- 
>»ressed  a  wish,  that  be  were  to  the  Romans  what 
nral  WM  to  the  Chriftiano.  This  Jerome  aeema  to 
Mve  interpreted  as  an  evangelical  sentiment.  He 
therefore  placed  Seneca  among  the  ecclesiastical  wh- 
,frs  and  ?i\iii!s;  in  other  words,  ho  presumptively 
ityled  bun  a  Cbnatiim,  tbooflb  not  born  of  Chnstiaa 
^rente.**— The  eheteli  of  8eneee*»  life  here 
when  chf 'ked  by  the  authoritic«i,  will  not  warrant  his 
t>cing  ranked  ui  any  respect  with  the  first  Christian 
nrorthies.  His  early  career  was  confetaedly  irregular 
ind  licentious.  This,  if  oincerttv  rrpented  of,  mioht 
>e  forgiven.  Bat  hi«  conduct  alter  his  recall,  ma- 
king alloNvan -0  f  ir  the  calumny  and  wholesale  libel  of 
the  'imea,  we«,  to  apeek  of  it  in  meaaored  and  negative 
ierma,  not  altogether  eommendaUe.   That  his  philo- 

*0[)!iir  li  profcitsions  iinl  ^om«•  occasional  intljence 
on  bis  imperial  pupil;  that  they  did  a  littie  towards 
•tomming  the  torrent  of  profligacy  with  the  people  for 
a  time,  we  are  willm^  and  desirous  to  concede  :  but 
that  the  practice  of  tlsi-  [iri  scticr  too  frequently  coun- 
teracted the  tendency  of  hss  preaching,  it  would  be 
oneandid  to  deny.  Of  the  later  political  delinquen- 
eiet  he  was  onquestionably  innocent.  With  respect 
to  Pi--<r^  ron-pir.icv,  n  was  the  current  report  at 
Rome,  that  the  conspiraton,  after  having  empkiyed 
Piao  to  get  rid  of  Nero,  meant  to  deatroy  Piao  him> 
fir,  and  Tiu^ri  Srnpca  to  thn  vacant  throne  ;  but  the 
conccpiiutt  ot  such  a  scheme  could  have  been  nothing 
shprt  of  madness.  Seneca  waa  at  the  time  old  and 
infirm;  and  his  ttmpfriiirfs  in  conduct  with  the  virtue 
which  he  rigidly  taught,  ami  with  the  $elf-dcDial be  stoi- 
cally enforced  in  his  writings  m  what  the  wiaomia could 
andeoiabljr  exempliff,  had  rendered  him  too  unpopular 
to  make  the  tenore  of  the  empire  safe  in  his  hands 
for  the  shortest  period  of  time.  In  ri  "ifif-ct  of  this 
charge  he  was  shamefully  treated.  Bui  bis  personal 
biography,  en  the  whole,  haa  an  anfortonate  tendency. 
Whatever  may  be  thouehl  of  his  excellence*  or  de- 
fects as  a  writer,  or  of  the  caricature  and  priggishness 
of  the  Stoic  aeet,  ho  wae  in  hie  writing*  an  earnest,  a 
highly-pretending,  and  spparentlv  a  Sincere  advocate 
of  ascetic  seventy.  When  itie  professiuns  of  such 
persons  arc  belied  by  their  lives  and  conduct,  the  in- 
tureets  of  aocietj  cannot  fail  to  aaffer.  If  hie  mioiaiiy 
waa  eornipt,  trie  behovioor  under  Nero'a  frown  was 
not  iiiaL'nanimous.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  abandon  his 
literary  pursuits;  but  hie  reeignatioo  was  lip-deep; 
and  his  exaggerated  affiBcCatjon  of  aielnieaa  under  w* 
firmity,  his  antiefv  about  diet  and  fctr  of  poison,  show 
th«t  his  fine  reasoning  and  great  calmness  when  doom- 
'  I  fo  die.  his  excellent  discourses  and  ostentation  of 
firmneae,had  more  of  theatrical  exhibition  than  of  nat- 
■nl  Md  eeir>^osaees«d  reality.    His  calling  for  the  j 


'  paiticaUr  poison  (hemlock)  which  was  given  to  crtm- 
j  inals  at  Athena,  shows  that  philosophical  ostentattoQ 
{ adhered  10  him  oten  in  the  agonies  of  death;  far  ha 
Iidd  thus  erprcsscd  himself  in  one  of  his  letters; 
I  cuia  magnum  Socratem  ftcU  :  CaXum  gladtum  uttr- 
torem  Merlatu  eztorque,  magnam  partem  detrtzem 
I  ghrim."  (JSp.  13.>— His  character  sod  love  of  St»> 
I  ical  paradox  ale  admirably  delinootad  by  KUimgcr, 
who  iiad  coiiMdered  hiin  well  ;  and,  thoogh  the  qoaiat- 
ness  and  studied  point  of  bis  manner  bad  reodcrsdkim 
•Imeal  iadiaenminately  acceptable  to  the  readers  aad 
writers  of  that  pcnod.  the  shrewd  old  dramitisi  hi& 
tboroagfaly  appreciated  htm  where  be  wits  wttk  as 
well  as  when  ho  ma  strong.  —  It  remains  that  «« 
contider  Seneca  aa  a  philosopher  and  an  author.  Hi- 
was  die  principal  ornament  of  Stoicism  in  hi&  day.iui 
a  valuable  instmcter  of  mankind.  If,  when  ooa- 
maaded  to  die,  neither  be  nor  his  nephew  Locaa  mtm- 
tained  to  the  oCmoat  Ae  dignity  of  philosophy,  ihs  in* 
fimiitv  of  human  nature  may  plead  as  the  ezcose. 
Some  little  vanity  may  appear  on  the  aceoe  of  Seoeca's 
dissoionoQ  ;  hut  there  tea*  nothing  c»e»idly  aad  ao' 
thing  inconsistent.  As  a  writer,  be  was  ciactlv  mide 
of  that  stutT  which  invites  to  controversy,  io  say 
that  his  styb  is  faulty  it  to  ttjr  no  tuof  Ihn  that  hi 
lived  after  the  Augustan  ago.  But  perhape  oor  adBi> 
ration  of  pore  style,  and  our  desire,  by  eonstant  ea»- 
templatioo,  to  impregnate  our  own  witli  the  5-«me  sair- 
it,  makes  im  too  exclusive.  We  shall  kwo.iDacb  iktk 
la  inatraetivo  and  valoaldo  if  we  dotermiae  lo  nai 
nothing  which  is  not  perfectly  written  Tacitus  tod 
Juvenal,  as  well  as  Seueca  and  Lucao,  are  beyond  tiia 
pale  of  best  Latinity.  Yet  who  would  relinquish  the 
!  fiossession  of  either.  Mr  Hiidgson  thinks  t.hat  Qqio- 
uliaii'd  character  of  Seneca  is  nothing  siiox:  of  ab»olote 
condemnation.  He  asks  why  ho  abooid  have  been  so 
scrupulous  in  omitting  Seneca'a  name,  while  be  cxaak> 
ined  every  different  style  of  eloquence,  if  be  Intended 
to  attack  hun  at   the  close  of  his  dlscu^^iOn.  The 

spirited  and  poeitcal  anootator  of  Juvenal  w  tight  w 
his  estimato  of  Soooea  to  a  cortam  ostent;  boi  sorriy 

he  bears  a  little  hard  on  QuintUian,  as  he  aver*  ihat 
the  great  critic  does  on  iiis  client.  In  various  pajtsa- 
ges  QuiiUilian  will  be  found  to  bestow  no  faint  prtMO 
upon  Seneca.  Suetoniua,  in  his  Caligula,  gives  iht 
contradictory  opinions  of  the  emperor  and  the  ftuhhc 
rather  than  his  own.  The  decision  of  Aulus  GeUius 
ia  nnfavoiirable,  but  his  verdict  ia  comparaurdy  ot 
littio  importanee,  though  the  anecdotaa  in  bia  miae^ 
lany  pleasantly  611  up  many  an  hiatus  in  the  small  talk 
of  classical  literature.  {Maiktn**  CUuncal  Dufuut' 
timM,  p  286,  ■) — The  works  of  Seoeca  that  Imvo 
come  down  to  us  are  the  following:  1.  De  ha.  "Or: 
Anger,"  lo  three  books.  Lipsius  concludes,  Uooi  ■ 
passage  of  this  treatise,  that  it  waa  composed  in  the 
time  of  Cahgula  ;  whence  it  woold  follow  that  tins  is 
the  earliest  of  the  productions  of  Seneca,  sioce  it  is  as 
rertained  with  sufficient  certainty  that  all  the  ethos 
werp  composed  under  Claudius  and  Uno.  Tbs  in- 
ference drawn  by  Lipsina,  however,  baa  boan  diapoial 
The  work  itself  is  well  written,  and  ron»air:»  tnM 
good  reasoning,  blended,  however,  with  some  exagger- 
ation as  regards  the  priaetplaa  of  the  porch.— 2.  Br 
C'inxohitinnc,  ad  Helviom  matrem,  On  Con-oljt  os. 
addressed  lo  his  mother  Helvia."  Seneca  .»dJ:ev5«d 
this  work  to  his  mother  during  b>s  baniihment  to  Cor- 
sica* lo  console  her  not  only  under  the  mialbrtaaa  that 
had  befklfen  her  in  Ms  sentence,  but  under  aR  that  hid 
ever  been  experienced  by  her.  It  is  well  \\T'::>-r..  *r,d 
la  that  oue  of  tus  works  which  msptres  the  ntia  with 
moat  estoom  for  the  moral  character  of  the  aaibor.— 9. 
De  Cofixolrjtiont,  ad  Poltfbmm,  *'  On  Consoli'  .vn.  j4- 
dressed  to  Poiybius."  Thi&  piece  was  wniieo.  ac- 
cording to  the  generally-received  opinion,  during  tbe 
third  year  of  Seneca's  banishment,  to  a  frr<  Jrii^n  of 
Claudius  uamed  Polybius,  who  had  btely  lost  »  bfOtk- 
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IT,  a  young  mui  vf  great  promise.    Ii  cooUiii*  soiue  J 
Snt  pamagM,  iMt  »  unworthy  of  coming  from  the  pen  i 
r  Sf-ncc  i,  on  account  of  the  gro^s  tldttcry  with  which  | 
d  oounds.    Uulcrot,  in  hi*  Lss^ty  ou  itie  LUu  ul  Sen- 
i ,  has  attacked  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  and 
liuyiopf,  one  of  the  latest  editors  of  Seneca,  has  fol- 
'.owed  m  the  same  path. — i.  Dc  Comolalione,  ad  Mar- 
:iam.    Another  consolatory  epistlu  to  a  fricttd  who 
ittd  kMt  her  soil   It  it  •  loucbing  and  eloquent  pMce^ 
■nd  was  written  under  Claodroi,  after  the  retnm  of 
Seneca  from  exile — 5.  De  ProviderUia,  lire  quare 
Lotus  tint  mala  acctdani,  cum  sit  Providentia,  "  On 
Pn»videBee,or  why,  if  there  be  a  supertntending  Prov- 
.dL-ncc,  evils  happen  to  the  good  ?"    It  is  not  a  general 
iJis&ciuiion  on  Providence,  but  merely  an  attempt  to 
^iisiify  Providence,  and  refale  the  cavile  and  miumafe 
o(  the  discoDtented.   The  piece  ends  with  recom- 
metidinfl;  taieide  to  the  nnfonunato  as  their  last  ref- 
uge!    It  was  vvrillin  unJer  the  x(:\gn  of  Nero,  and 
forms  part  of  a  coroolele  tieaUso  oa  eUuca,  of  which 
Seoeea  speaks  in  ois  letten.— 4.  Die  Awm 
fitillUait,    On  Serenity  of  Mind."    Tliis  work,  writ- 
tea  soon  after  the  return  of  beneca  to  Rome,  Las  not 
it»  OiOil  fortft  of  his  productions.    It  it  preceded  by 
a  letter  of  Anoeus  Serenut,  in  whieii  that  fru-nd 
depicts  to  Seneca  the  disquietude,  nitd  disgust  of  iil'e, 
which  torment  hiui,  atid  rcijuests  his  advice.  Seneca 
lepbee,  and  abowt  the  mode  ia  which  thie  mental  maU 
aoy  t»ay  be  combated.  —  ?.  De  Constantia  aapien- 
tts,  aire  i^'idl  in      jntutcm  non  caJit  injuria,  "  Uf 
the  £xranes8  of  ih<i  n^ae,  or  proof  that  the  wise  man 
can  enlbr  no  injury.'*  This  work  is  based  on  die 
principles  and  parado.YCK  of  the  porch.  It  is  addri  «;$ed 
to  AnoBUS  Serenus. — 8.  De  CUvunlia,  "  On  Ciom- 
Mcy."  Addfeeeed  to  Nero.   It  waa  in  thne  books, 
nod  was  composed  during  the  eecond  year  of  the 
{irince's  reign.    The  subject  is  rather  the  mild  ad- 
aiotslratioo  of  governtiu  nt.    A  great  part  of  the  sec- 
end,  and  the  third  book,  are  lost. — The  diction  in  this 
weilt  ie  einipler  and  nobler  than  in  the  other  works  of 
Seneca  — 9.  Dc  Bretitalc  ritcr,  "  On  the  bhorlticss 
of  life."    Addressed  to  Faulinus,  the  father,  or  elat; 
the  bcother  of  Seneca's  second  wife,  and  who  filled 
the  fttfit'an  of  Prafectus  Ar,?vri(t.    .Seneca  rccom- 
ine&ds  hiin  to  renounce  his  puiuic  cmploymculs  m  a 
i|Nrik  dinctfy  contrary  to  that  in  which  be  urges  Se- 
reooa  to  engage  in  public  affairs.    These  contradic- 
tions sometimes  occur  in  the  works  of  Seneca. — 10. 
De   Vita  Beata,  "  On  a  Happy  Life."  .Vddrcssed 
to  Galtw,  the  brother  of  Seneca. — 11.  De  OUo  atu 
stctMU  aajnmftf,  **Ott  the  Lennre  or  Retoenent 
of  vhe  Sage."    The  first  twenty-seven  chapters  are 
wanting.    Some  critics  believe  that  it  formed  part  of 
the  preceding. — 13.  De  Beneficii*,  '*  On  Benefits." 
In  seven  hooks.  'Seneca  treats,  in  this  fine  work,  of 
the  manner  of  conferring  benefits,  and  the  duty  of 
aim  wIm  receives  them,  and  collaterally  of  gratitude 
and  in^mtitude.    It  was  written  at  the  close  of  Sene- 
ca's lift),  when  he  had  retired  from  the  court  of  Nero 
to  the  solitode  of  his  villa.  — 13.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-foar  letScrR,  addressed  to  Luciliua  Junior. 
Tliooc^h  Seneca  has  given  to  these  jrieeee  an  episio- 
form,  they  are  rather  moral  treatises  on  various 
aulMecis.    We  hnd  in  them  many  excellent  maiims, 
«ad  n  ital  treasure  of  practical  phUoaophy.  They 
were  written  daring  the  later  years  of  Soneca,  after' 
kis  retirement  from  court. — 14.  'AKonu'/MKiiUi^i^, 
'*Tbe  Metamorphosis  into  a  Gourd."    A  Varronian 
Satire,  dimrted  against  the  Emperor  Claudius.    It  is 
uuworthy  a  philosopher  like  Seneca,  and  in  very  bad 
tute. — 15-  NaiuraliHtn  Qiiimtioyium  h}>n  vu.,  ••Sev- 
en books  oc  Questions  on  Nature."  independently  of 
^  imp«T«Kaee  of  the  sabjeeu  discussed,  the  work 
ha*  the  a.'Civiental  merit  of  making  ns  ar  ]tn  nted  with 
the  point  to  which  the  tocients  earned  their  scientific 
wHhoQt  the  aid  of  iummeate.  In 


cases  It  will  be  found  that  they  have  anticipated  laod* 
em  ditcoveriee.   **  The  theory  of  eeithquakas,"  saye 

Humboldt,  '*  as  given  by  Seneca,  contains  the  germe 
of  all  tiidt  has  been  slated  in  our  own  times  concern- 
ing the  action  of  elastic  Tapooia  enclosed  in  the  inte- 
lioc  of  the  globe."  {Voyage  auz  contries  equtnozia- 
let,  vol.  1,  p.  313,  ed.  4io.) — We  have  also,  in  the 
early  editions, /oh r/rrn  letters  of  Seneca  to  St.  I'anI, 
01  of  the  apostle  to  tho  philosopber,  which  were  al 
one  time  received  as  genoitiet  but  are  now  regarded 
as  spurious.  .And  yet  St.  Jerome  and  St,  Augustine 
cue  ihcin,  wiliiout  cxpies&mg  the  least  doubt  as  to 
their  authenticity.  It  may  be  remarked,  moreover, 
that  an  old  iradiiioii  in  tlio  church  makes  an  :  .timntc 
friendship  to  }iavc  subsisted  l>elwcen  St.  I'uul  and 
Seneca.  This  tradition  cao  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
nicre  fable,  and  derives  considerable  support  from  tiie 
biii^uidr  resemblance  tbat'has  been  found  to  exist  be* 
twccn  many  passages  from  the  writings  of  the.oe  di»> 
tiiwaiabed  men.  (Consult  SckoUt  Bitt.  Lti  Rom^ 
VOLS,  p.  446,  Mfq.)  Neither  ie  there  any  tin  ng  im- 
jirohable  in  this  tradition  as  regards  the  time.  The 
a{>oslle  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  Rome  in  the 
spring  of  61  A.D.  The  prstorisn  prefect  allowed 
hirn  to  orcipv  a  8cpar;\tc  dwelling,  with  a  soldier  for 
a  guard.  1  tus  prefect  was  i>urihus,  im  fiieud  of  Sen- 
eca ;  and  the  latter,  it  is  very  natural  to  eupfwe, 
heard  of  the  new*comer  thmngh  him.  Seneca,  in- 
deed, may  have  received  some  information  respecting 
the  apostle  at  an  earlier  period  ;  for  the  propraetor  of 
Acbaw,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  brought  at  Corinth, 
wia  8eneea*e  own  brother,  who,  havmg  passed  by 
adoption  into  another  family,  had  taken  the  name  of 
Junius  AnnKus  Qallio.  Tiie  Roman  governor  could 
liardty  fail  to  make  some  mention  of  the  apostle  in  his 
letters  home. — There  are  also  some  tragedies  ascribed 
to  Seneca.  Quintilian  supposes  that  the  Medea  is  his 
composition  ;  while,  according  to  others,  the  Troadct 
and  the  MifpolMu  were  also  written  by  biin.  and  the 
Agamemnum,  Hetetdee  fVnvrur,  Thyestes,  and  HertU' 

Ics  in  CEia,  were  composed  l>y  his  father.  Lijisius 
has  imsgined  tiiat  the  Medea,  which  he  regsrds  as  the 
best  of  these  tragedies,  wss  written  by  Seneca  the 
philosopher,  and  that  the  re  t  wvtc  'Ii'-  productions  of 
anulh&r  uf  tho  same  name,  wtio  iived  in  ihu  tune  of 
Trajan.  Most  cTiticip  Ibllowing  the  first  part  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Ljpsios,  assign  the  Medea  to  Seneca, 
but  they  likewise  ascribe  to  him  the  Hippolytut, 
AiL^amcmnoTr,  and  Troadct ;  and  some  of  them  give 
this  Utter  pioce  the  ptefeience  to  the  Mcdta.  The 
remaining  tra;Tediee  mey  consider  to  be  the  prodoe* 
tions  of  various  writers,  appended  to  ihc  tragedies  of 
Seneca  by  ediiorst  or  copyists.  As  to  these  coiuposi- 
tions,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  really  good  tragedy 
nnr><7  th(>m.  All,  even  the  Media,  are  defective  in 
pian  and  m  ilio  uianagement  of  the  piece ;  they  are 
ail  barren  of  action  and  full  of  declamation.  We 
find  in  tbem,  it  is  true,  occasional  bold  thoughts,  and 
ezpresMOns  spproaching  the  sublime,  but  they  sre  of- 
ten misplaced  Tiicy  arc  modelled  after  the  Greek 
tragedies,  but  arr  very  far  from  being  good  copies,  snd 
are  generally  fatiguing  by  reason  of  the  exaggeration 
and  emphatic  tone  winch  reign  throughout.  'I'he  bt-st 
editions  of  Seneca  are,  that  of  Lipsius,  Anu  ,  1652, 
fol.  (the  best  of  his  five) ;  that  cum  notis  variorum, 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  IG72,  3  vols.  Svo ;  that  of 
Ruhkopf,  Lipt.,  1797-181 1.  5  vols.  Svo  ;  of  the  phil. 
osophical  works,  that  of  Bouitlet,  Pans,  ft 
vols.  8vo,  forming  part  of  the  coliection  of  Lemaire. 
The  best  editions  or  the  tragedies  sepsrately  are.  that 
of  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1661,  Svo;  that  of  Baden, 
Ltpt.,  18S1,  Svo,  8  vols. ;  and  that  of  Pierrot,  Paris, 
18!H^-9S,  S  vob.  8vo,  fwming  pert  of  Lemeoe'e  eol* 
lection. 

SBNO^SS,  I.  a  Aalion  of  GalUa  1  ransalpioa,  who, 

imdav     conduct  of  BranMM^  invaded  Italy  mid  pHif 
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■fed  Rome.   Tbev  afterwatd  Mttlcd  in  Umbria,  on 

tbe  caa»t  of  the  Adriatic.  AHler  aome  yeara  of  con- 
ftict  with  the  Romana  they  were  exp<?1lcd,  or  rather 
•HHmkMlad,  A.U,C.  471.  (Po^A.,  3,  iO.)  Lity, 
ItfwevCT,  m«k«a  the  date  of  tUt  •vwImnm  fcm  «■!<• 

Let    (Lfr  ,  Epit.,  11.)— 'IL  A  pMpto  of  GtnMttf- 
(Kti.  SeumoDca.) 
Ssmiilv*  I.  orTiTM  SKmBTtra,  a  Roman  knight, 

inthriaio  with  Horace,  and  to  whom  the  latter  aJdrt-ss- 
ed  otie  of  Ills  Odea  (3,  6).  He  appears,  hom  ihc 
w«riH  of  Horace  on  MWtlwr  occation  (Epist.,  1,  3,  9, 
«f  <77  ),  to  have  been  a  votary  of  the  Muaes ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  tlie  scholiasta,  be  coropoaed  lyric 
pieeea  and  tragedies.  None  of  hia  productiona  have 
reached  ua.— II.  Aiitaa  Scotimina  Severua,  •  Roman 

f»oet,  who  ioorialMd  otidar  Vaapaaiaa.  He  wa«  high- 
y  istfeined  for  hi^  Ivric  talents,  biit  none  of  his  piccfs 
liave  reached  ua.  One  of  hia  poema  waa  entitled 
Optuadm  Rmr^H*  or  Optuteui*  Rurig,  eomiating  of 
several  books  ,  another  was  called  Fnhxra,  in  whirh 
he  :»aiig  the  praiaea  of  hia  villa  among  tho  Falisci 
The  metre  of  this  poem  was  peculiar  in  ila  kind,  each 
lino  being  compoaed  of  three  dactyls  and  a  pyrrhic. 
Wemsdorif  ascribes  to  him  the  Moretum,  a  poem 
commonly  assigned  to  Virgil.  (Burmanii,ad  Anthol. 
Lat.^  lib.  1.  ep.  'n.—  Wenudarff,  Poet  Lot.  Mm., 
fol.  t,  p.  t47,  a^ff  .) — III.  Q  Septimiua,  the  tranata- 
tor  of  the  work  of  Dictys  Cretensis  into  Latin,  and 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Diocleaian. 
•Va,  lNct3f«  I ) 

Sirq'  XvA  (catteJ  by  Ptolemy  "SeKm'avtn).  a  river  of 
Gallia  Traiisalpuia,  rising  in  the  territory  of  the  JEHm, 
and  flowing  by  Lutetia  or  Paria  into  the  Atlantic.  It 
it  now  the  Seine.    (Cag^  B.  G  ,  1, 1.— W  t^,  8,  87.) 

SegDiNt,  a  people  of  Gallia  Tranaalpina,  whose  ter- 
ritory lay  to  the  oast  of  that  of  the  .Edui  and  Linp^tin, 
•od  waa  aepaiatod  from  tbam  by  Uie  Am ;  while  it 
waa  parted  fnmi  that  of  tbo  Holvetii  liy  the  range  of 
Mount  .Iiira.  Tlieir  roimtry  answers  to  tho  moidcm 
Departmena  du  Doubs  ft  du  Jura.  (Ccea.,  B.  G.,  1, 
t».,  6,  IS,  drc  ) 
Skrapbum  or  SsaAPioN,  I  a  nnme  pvpn  to  the 
temples  of  Serapis  in  Kgypt.  of  which  there  were  a 
fK&t  mmher.  (Creuzer,  Dumyava,  p-  181.)— II.  A 
folebrated  tenple  of  Senpia  in  Atoxaodiea,  and  one 
it  the  two  lemploa  in  which  tbo  hmmm  Tibrary  waa 

Je|)i)«iUtl  {Vti.  Serapis,  am!  .-Mfv.iiuln  a  )  —  TIT. 
Another  temple  of  Serapjs  m  E^pt,  situate  to  the 
•oath  of  HeroSpolia.  A  aottlemont  grow  up  around  it ; 
and  ihr  placr  was  al«o  famous  for  hclnr  the  middle 
point  111  the  ro^sd  from  north  to  south.  (Manner!, 
€h»!rr.,  vol.  10,  pt  1,  p.  486.)— IV.  A  temple  of  Se- 
rapis at  Rome,  on  the  Capitoliiw  HUI,  eroctod  bj  Ca^ 
acalla.    (Vid.  Serapis  ) 

SaRAfioN.    Vid.  Serapeum. 

SsiiarloNf  I.  m  phyaioian  of  Aleiandrea,  the  aoc- 
eoaaor  of  Philino*.  in  what  waa  eallad  the  EmpiHe 
S»:!iin)!  {i.e  ,  Ihi;  Hctiool  of  (itjsrrMlion  and  cXpcD'^  nco  ) 
In  conse<{u«nce  of  the  great  extension  which  be  gave 
10  this  svstem,  he  is  regarded  bf  aome  a«  ka  invontor. 
(CcIh  ,  Pnrf,  |t  3  )  M<  aJ  hf  lievr>.  that  he  wns  a 
jisctple  uf  Krasislratua,  from  hio  l)avir<g  found  Uie 
Aame  of  Serapioo  on  a  medal  discovered  at  Smyrna  ; 
but  this  opinion  ia  untenable  (Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la 
Med  ,  vol.  I,  p.  493,  aeqq  )  —  II.  An  epigrammatic 
poet,  a  native  of  Alezandrea.  who  lived  in  the  tune  uf 
Trajan.  One  of  hia  epigranM  ta  proaervod  in  tbe  An- 
^lokKY-  (.Jaeoba,  Cattd,  Poet  ^fif  ., ». ».)— lit.  Aft 
Alexandrean  rhetorieian  i  /  ,  Kti.st  ,  vol  3,  p. 
S64  ( — IV.  A  philosophical  poetoi  Alexandrea.  (Plut., 
Op.,  vol.  S,  p.  8M,  D.  F.) 

Sgnipis  ur  Sarapis,  a  eelobrated  Egyptian  deity. 
There  would  a|>[if'.ir  to  have  been  two  of  the  name, 
»n  earlier  and  .i  l  iter  one.  I.  The  earlier  Serapis, 
we  ere  eaeared  by  Plutarch,  was  none  other  than  Oei- 
lie  btnMtV.   <Ma..de  Sid.,  c.  38.)   Diodorua  Sicu- 


Ilia  makea  the  aame  declaration  (1, 3) ;  wd  in  a  Ayne 
of  Martianoa  Capella  we  find  both  theee  seaea  u- 
aigned  to  one  god :  *•  Te  Srrapim  Ntltia,  Memfkit 
mneter  Onnea.''  (j^ntn.  td  &d.}  The  aame  m- 
fefence  ms^  1w  dnwn  Am  the  cmhmbbb  of  Ae 
name  of  Serapis  with  that  of  Isi.^.  lie  is  frccjuer'.Iy 
roenlioaed  by  ancient  atiihors  aa  the  coneort  of  thn 
goddcae,  which  ehows  that  they  regardrd  Seimpia  m 
another  title  of  Osiris.  Diogenes  I^amiu*.  Clccnena 
of  Alexandres  (SiroBi.,5,  p.  45),  and  Macrobiui  ^S^., 
1,  30),  to  whom  we  might  add  many  other  autbon^ 
f^peak  of  his  and  Scrapie  aa  the  great  divinities  of  the 
Egyptians,  Yet  the  same  auibora  make  eotne  dis* 
tinction  between  Osiris  and  Sera;>[5  Thu.*",  Plytarrfi 
asserts  that  Seiapie  waa  Oairia  after  he  had  changed 
his  nature,  or  afker  he  hed  paaaed  into  &e  enbtanue- 
an  world  ;  and  it  is  app^ntly  in  confonnily  xv;tb  tVs 
idea  that  Diodorua  calla  him  the  Egyptian  Phjto. 
{Cvper  ,  Harpoer.,  p.  M.)  JaWonsk^  efter  hefOf 
regarded  Osiris  as  simply  the  orb  of  the  acn,  obtains 
^  an  easy  eiplanation  of  the  nature  and  distinctioo  of 
'  .Serapis  The  latter*  according  to  this  aothor,  rewe- 
sented  the  aoB  in  the  winter  montbe,  after  ke  had 

Fiassed  the  aotirmnal  e^joinoz,  and  he^  reached  Ar 
stter  davs  o<  his  career  ;  or  the  solar  Osiris,  after  be 
bed  entered  upon  tbe  period  of  hia  decrepttode  in  the 
nonthof  Atbyr.  Oairia  then  deeeeoded  to  Aeahadcs, 
and  it  wa.i  «t  this  era  that  he  became  Serapis.  (Pri- 
chard,  Analyaia  of  Egyptian  MyihtAofry^  p  89,  rryf  ) 
— II.  Another  and  later  Eeyptiao  deity,  whose  sutoe 
and  won«hip  were  brought  nom  Smope  to  Alexandna, 
during  tbe  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  A  roriotis  pas- 
sage in  Tacitus  {Hiat.,  4,83)  give?  us  the  legend  con 
nected  with  thia  ai^golar  affair.  The  worship  of  .tba 
Serapta  had  not  been  confined  to  fHuupe.  hot  had 
spread  along  the  coasts  of  the  Eurinr,  and  tbe  deity 
was  regarded  by  manners  in  this  Quarter  aa  tbe  patroa 
ef  mantime  timlSe.  Hia  fame  bad  even  travelled 
eastvranl,  and  a  temple  ."irrirntlv  rai^tv!  to  iiim  in  Bab- 
ylon was  repaired  and  adorucd  by  Akxandtr.  Ptole- 
my's object  in  briDgingthe  worship  of  thi^  divinty  into 
Egypt  appears  to  nave  been,  that  the  Uiad  superati- 
tions  directed  in  that  country  sgainst  •  oealaliug  Ife 
might  be  roiiriteracttd  bv  other  '•ufK-r^iitioris  af  a  more 
oaefol  tendency.  In  wbai  way  hia  worabip  waa  bleed- 
ed  with  that  of  the  earlier  Serapie  w«  eee  vneNe  le 
i»ay  Possihlv  there  were  some  cf^neral  potn>  of  tv- 
nembiance  in  the  attribute*  of  the  two  deitice,  and  .«onia 
accidentel  similarity  in  name.  Be  tbia  aeitna7,how> 
ever,  the  worship  of  the  latter  St  rapis  soon  merged  in 
Itself  that  of  the  earlier  Osirts,  and  Jupiter-Seraptc 
became  the  (;reat  divisitf  Of  AIcSMldf«e.  (Ceapal* 
Crevser,  Dionyaus,  p.  183,  artjq  ') 

Saaaoxis.  a  lako  between  Egypt  and  I^lieinw,  eel 
near  Mount  Casius.  l^lmy  make*  it  to  have  been  156 
milea  kmg.  Strabo  aaaigna  it  300  atadia  of  leit|^ 
and  60  Of  breadth.  It  had  eemnNmicMed  witk 
^Tediterranea1l  Viy  an  oprninjr  which  was  fTlled  rp  « 
the  time  of  Strabo.  The  fable  niake«  Typhon  to  have 
lain  at  the  bottom  of  this  lake  or  mora<(.«,  and  tb« 
FiTvptisns  called  its  opening  the  breatking-pUee  ef 
Typhim.  The  place  has  ukco  the  name  of  Sthttet' 
Bardtnl,  from  a  iling  of  Jeniaalem  of  that  r.atr.c.  »  » 
died  at  Rhineeolttia  on  hie  tetniB  firoaDi  an  ezpedtuoa 
into  Egypt. 

Sfrks,  h  nation  of  A-  i      Tfaac  Vojsiu5,  rrt  be 

coouneniarv  on  Pompomus  Mela  {ad  Pomp.  Md.  3* 
37).  ebaer? ee,  that  wtoeimr  donVte  the  identny  oi  tb« 

Seres,  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writer*,  with  -It  mod- 
ern ("h'ne»e,  may  as  well  doubt  whether  the  sud  *\»dk 
now  shines  be  the  same  with  thai  wfaich  Cmwily  mt- 
parted  lit;ht  :  "  fsintnsrs  hodtemo*  antifuornm  Scrae 
ci$e  gui  duLtfal.  is  quoque  dubilet  licet  idenu*e  nu»t  at' 
que  olitn  tol  luxerit  "  An  eminent  geographer  of  n^ore 
recent  tinioa,  M.  Mette-Bivn  {SfdUm  pf  Gea/rtpkf, 
vol.  3.  p.  46t.-^>eiiipei«  iheiwu»«f  tiie  Er^^lish  IM» 
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Mioiy,  has  vcntuiiiti,  iiowever,  m  opposition  to  au  upin- 
ioo  so  po»itiTely  expreMwl,  to  consider  Serica,  or  the 
couatiy  o(  th«  Svet,  as  includtog  menljr  Um  WMt«rn 
paru  of  Tkiiei,  Strimfrur,  CaAmtr*,  lAuU  Thibet, 

aud  [jeri.aps  a  Binal!  porlion  of  Litllt  Buckharia  On 
the  other  band,  an  English  wnter,  Mr.  Murray,  in  a  pa- 
per maertcd  io  tbe  TraotaetioM  of  the  Roya]  Sodotjr 
of  EJitibufgh  (vo!  8,  p  171),  miintams,  in  accordance 
with  \  oa«ms,       perfect  aleniity  of  the  Secea  with  ' 
the  naiivoa  of  China.   This  laitar  production  wo  have 
aever  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing.     It  is  said, 
however,  to  be  extremely  interesting  and  satisfactory, 
aoii  to  be  ba^ed  in  part  upon  the  narrative  of  Ptolemy 
tibo  geognpbor,  and  iu  part  uuoo  vanous  duoovehea 
mado  by  uodom  InvtUan  in  wo  nuNmtdnoat  regkma 
of  .\sia  which  lie  immediately  north  of  \nA:r\  This 
subject  has  likewise  been  diseuR^cd  in  some  of  iho 
nonitMraof  the  Classical  Journal  (vol.  1,  p.  53;  3,  p. 
C9.'i ;  6.  p.  204;  7,  p,  32)  —As  Ptolemy  is  our  chipf 
<:,ii:hontv  la  settling  this  loii^-agitated  question,  his 
statiiueiit  IS  entttlea  to  the-  tirm  notice,  although  he  is 
far  from  beii^  Iho  oarliesi  writer  who  makes  mention 
of  the  Seraa.    According  to  this  geogmphor  (/'/o/., 
0<ogr  ,  (J.  Erasm  ,  p.  25,  srqq  ),  it  appears  that  the 
sfeuta  of  a  Macedonian  mercliantt  on  their  way  from 
HMnpolia  lo  Som»  croaaedl  tho  ri««n  Enpbratea  and 
Tigris,  enicnd  Assyria,  and  advanced  to  Ecbatana, 
the  capital  of  Media  ;  tiien  passing  through  the  Y\\v  \ 
Caspisr.  and  the  chief  cities  of  Parthia,  Hyrcanu,  aod  \ 
M.ir^'iana,  on  the  north  of  Persin.  they  arrived  at  Bac- 
tra ;  ia<.iice  ihcy  proceeded  to  the  inountuinous  couu- 
Uy  of  tbe  Comedea,  and  reached  a  place  in  Scythia 
cmUed  AtAivor  inipjrof ,  the  StVM-  CmUb  or  Timnt  of 
St9me;  from  ttm  apot  to        Um  capital  of  Sevfca, 
ihcy  Wi  re  iravellini,'  during  the  space  of  sevr n  ii;o-;i'  -; 
Wnat  la  meant  by  the  Stone-Castle  seems  nevtir  tu 
ksTe  been  satisfactorily  explained  until  very  recently. 
Pr  Hngcr,  in  his  Niiini^indiical  History  of  the  Tbinese 
{DttcnpUon  dcs  Mcdaillrs  Chmoisoi  <ii*  Cahinei  Im- 
pinai  de  Ffonet,  precedi  d'un  Esioi  du  Numisma- 
hque  Chinouc:  par  J.  Hager. — Compare  Clasa.Jour., 
Toi.  1,  p.  54),  considers  the  Stone-Castle  to  have  been 
tlM  aaaio  with  the  Tatkkand  of  modern  times,  and  the 
pnncip«l  city  of  eaaiom  Turkistan    Thia,  indeed,  bo 
doaiooatt«te«,  not  only  from  geogrjjuieat  edneidenees, 
It  from  the  obvious  ctynooiogy  of  its  Tartar  name  ; 
Tisk  signify iDg  '*  a  stone,"  and  kaitd  '*  a  castle,"  *'  tow- 
er.'* or  **  fortreoa.*'   And  in  thia  etymology  ba  ia  con- 
firmed  by  parallel  instanccK  {riven  by  Du  Haldc,  in  his 
de*cripUo])  of  China,  by  the  Uriental  geography  of 
Eba  Haukal.  and  other  works.    The  route  of  the  car- 
avans,  after  leaving  the  Stone-Cattle  and  proceeding 
farther  to  the  east,  is  involved  in  difficulty  and  obscu- 
rity.    Pt  jleiny's  only  source  of  inforniat.on  respecting 
thM  part  of  tbcir  jeuioey  aeew  u>  have  been  the  ver- 
bal atatooMiiia  or  tbt  tndora  thenMolfta.   They  in- 
formed hiin  that  the  time  occupied  by  this  part  of  i!)e 
undertaking  waa  seven  months,  and  that  the  direction 
aloo^  which  they  proceeded  inclined  fiwn  coat  a  little 
to  the  noiith.    Marinus,  the  geOf»Taphcr,  a?  quoted  bv 
Ptolemy,  computes  these  sovvu  mouths'  travel  at 
S6.100  atadia;  Ptolemf*  kowever,  taking  into  con- 
sideration tho  alow  progreoa  whidi  tho  oanfut  moat 
necessarily  make  in  passing  ovar  moantaina  mora  or 
,eM  covered  with  snow,  and  in  stopfiiiii,'  at  variou-^ 
plaeoo  on  the  route,  diinioiahea  this  distance  by  one 
bftli;  and  RMkoa  tho  apieo  IraYoraed  daring  tboM  aovon 
months  to  have  been  about  18,100  stadis,or  1709geo 
graphical  miles.    U  appears  unnecessary  here  to  enter 
into  the  computation  of  latitude  and  longitude  as  made 
by  tho  Greek  geographer.    {Ptol ,  (7coL'r  ,  f<t  Erasm., 
p.  ll^ttxqil  )    The  computation  uf  Manuert,  how- 
ev«r»  ia  fotfowed    This  writer  observes,  that  the  dimi- 
nution is  incorrectly  printed  in  tho  edition  of  Eraamoa: 
{-'In  derEraamiseben  griedhitdwn  An^gnbo  itt  dioM 
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say,  ihat.  tu  one  nho  ciamincs  the  text  with  car* 
and  attention,  the  Sera  of  Ptolemy  will  appear,  if  not 
actually  to  coincide  with,  at  least  to  bate  been  in  tbo 
immediate  ttcintty  of,  Singan^  the  cbtef  city  of  the  mod* 

cm  [irovince  of  Sken  si  m  China,  (.^fannerl,  Geogr.^ 
vol.  4,  p.  606.)— Let  us  now  comDSre,  for  a  moment, 
with  wKat  wo  have  tbua  far  ttated,  tho  account  given 
of  Serica  by  Ptolemy  himself.  (Plolcm.,  Geogr.,  p. 
414.)  'H  ti^piKTi  irt(}topi^rTai,  and  /th'  diotu^  ix- 
rof  '\fi4inv  ipovc  ^nvOi^.  'Ait6  dpKTi.n\  uyv<j<Tr(f> 
y^-  '''iio1<.>r  xai  itrr'  uvaTo7.uv  ajrwory  yr/.  'Atto  di 
fitay^C^iui-  TU  re  >.ofTr^  /^'pf '  Ikt6(  Tuyynv  'Ivdt- 
Ktjc  Kai  kri  "Zivate.  "  Serica  is  boandcd  on  the  west 
br  Scythia  boyond  Imaua  {Scytiim  txirA  im«»n>)  on 
the  north  by  unknown  land,  as  woR  as  on  the  eaal ;  on 
the  <<outh  by  tlie  rf  inclining  portion  of  Iiiilia  bevor.d 
the  Ganges,  and  also  by  the  Sine."  'I'he  geographer 
then  proceeds  to  state  (tUtf  )  :  *Op^  di  iitO*or»  Z** 
piKf/i'.  Til  Ti  Kn?.nffirva  '\\nu6a.  itai  tuv  fa«;<'(^v  t6 
uiaro/.iKiiv  fiifxti,  hai  ra  KtO.ovfteva  'Ao^ipnla  ipfi, 
Kox  Tdv  Kaaiuv  to  uvaTo}.iK6v  ftfpo^,  Kai  to  6u)ow- 
pav'hpo^.  In  rwr 'H;/wfl<iv  Kai  ^ripiKuv  Ktt7.ovfi^vuv 
t6  MvaroArxdv  ^f'pof ,  Ka2  tI)  Ka?.ovfitvov  'OTTnp6Koft{>ai. 
"  .Mountains  iniet^ect  Serica ;  namely,  the  r.inge 
which  ia  called  Anniba,  and  the  eastern  part  of  tho 
Aoxakian  chain,  logetkar  with  tbnae  that  are  denomi- 
nated AMnirra,  ihe  eastern  p,irl  of  the  Casian  range, 
Mount  Thaguron,  ihc  eastern  part  of  the  Monies 
Emodi  and  the  Seric  chain  as  they  arc  styled,  and 
what  is  called  Ottorokurras  "  The  rout inuatiori  of  the 
Auxakian  cham  is  m  the  Ku.'^.siari  province  of  Irkuichk; 
the  A smirvan  Mountains  are  those  which  form  theiMM>» 
them  boundary  of  the  desert  of  Cobi;  the  CasiaDiaiM 
extends  from  the  country  of  the  Chochotea  for  tna 
most  part  abitig  tlic  Cliinrsc  wall  towards  the  north- 
east ;  Mount  Thaguron  it  the  southern  part  of  the  Mon- 
golian Monntaint,  which  atretck  from  the  Hoang-kt 
towards  the  iiorth  ;  tlie  ca-strm  pnrt  of  the  Monies 
Emodi  is  the  chain  which  stretches  from  Northem 
Thibet  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince  of  Shen-si,  white  Otlorokorras  is  its  conlinuation, 
traversing  the  province  of  Shen-si.  and  giving  rise  to 
BOmeroos  tributaries  of  the  Hoang-ho.  {Mannrrt.  Ge- 
9gr.t  vol.  4.  p.  495.)  Tbe  geographer  next  pioreeda  to 
deaeribe  the  rivtTv  of  Serica.  According  to  him,  two 
5treams  in  particulir  f^ow  through  the  ^^realer  part  of 
the  country  of  the  Seres  (^la/tpfovai  *'f  di  o  fiilT^iaTa 
romfiol  TO  iroW  Tijf  i^piKijc).  the  CEchsrdts  (O/^ap- 
Sri^)  iind  the  Banhsus  (Bni-riffof).  (The  Fra-m-an 
edition  of  Ptolemy  calls  this  river  Bavrrjg  )  The  for- 
mer of  these  springs  from  three  sources  :  one  among 
the  Anxakian  Sfountains  under  the  5Ut  parallel  of 
latitude  ;  a  second  farther  to  ihc  southeast,  among  the 
Asrairvan  Mouii'.tih'',  under  the  parallel  cf  M]  .  -.a-.d 
the  third  much  farther  to  the  west,  among  the  Casian 
Mountains,  nnder  the  44th  paraltet.  The  OSehaidef, 
from  this  description  of  it,  anperirs  to  bo  no  other  than 
the  modern  Selanga,  The  Bautisns,  the  second  river 
v«  hich  is  mentioned,  rises  in  the  Casian  chain,  on  tbo 
borders  of  Serica,  to  the  southwest  of  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Clkbardcis,  under  t!ie  -Wd  jiarallel,  tuns 
towards  the  southeast  to  the  Monies  Emodi,  for  the 
distance  of  about  four  degrees,  and  here  receive*  a 
second  arm.  This  last  branch  rises  among  tbe  Uos- 
tcs  Emodi  nnder  ihe  37lh  paralli  1  {VharU  it* 
Ftolnn<rus,  appended  to  Vkert't  Gcogr.)  From  thia 
map  it  will  api>ear  that  Ihe  Slat  parallel  nearly  coin' 
cides  \vi;h  ihe  nioi^tli  of  the  Uory  jthi  n'?*,  and  the  ISd 
nearly  with  that  of  BvzMiitmm,  The  prallel  of  37  IS 
one  degree  north  of  that  of  Rhodes  by  the  same  mapk 
Fight  (legree't  eastward  of  the  »pOt  wher<>  lhe»e  two 
amis  unite,  the  Dautisus  receives  a  third  branch, 
which  rises  among  the  range  of  Otlorokorras.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  one  at  the  pnnent  day,  who  bad 
to  deacribe,  from  mere  oral  atatenicnta,  the  lf«HV*Al 
ID  iko  Mtlitr  put  of  ita  eoonti  lo  do  it  man  aecB 
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tstelj  Uoa  Ptolemy  his  done  ;  for  llia.  tuc  Bautisus 
and  Hoang  ho  arc  one  and  the  same  river  hardlj  ad- 
aiu  of  «  doubt.  Its  nonbora  ann.  tbe  OUm-Mwt€Ht 
tm»  to  tbo  eooDtrsr  of  the  Choebotea,  or  Catmncka  of 

Hoho-Nor.  among  the  mountaiii'i  which  bouud  the 
desert  of  Cobi.  and  to  the  northeast  of  it  riaca  tbe  El- 
anu,  which  must  therefore  be  one  of  Uw  aotucet  of 
the  Q^^chardcs.    The  Hoar^  ko  takes  it«  course  to- 
wards the  southeast,  m  ordt-r  to  unite  with  its  south- 
eru  artn,  the  Hara-Muzen,  whirli  riau  in  tbe  MHithen 
chain  of  mountains  between  China  and  Thibet,  and 
directs  its  course  to  the  northeast.    After  this,  the 
united  streams  take  a  high  northerly  diactiun,  cross- 
ing tbe  great  wall,  and  then,  bending  to  tbe  aouib,  j 
ptM  once  more  the  great  watt,  and  re-enter  China  | 
proper.    Of  the  northorn  part  of  their  course  Plolo- 
ny  makes  no  mentioo,  for  a  Terj  natural  reason,  be- 
cause it  passes  fu  beyond  tbe  ancient  cararan  loates. 
They  make  thrir  appcar;incp  ag-ain  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  .Sciica,  where  Piolcaiy  ogam  mcu- 
Ciona  them,  and  where  he  places  the  third  tributary, 
probably  the  Ifori  ho.  From  all  that  haa  been  8ai<K  it 
follows,  as  an  irresistible  consequence,  that  the  Serica 
of  aiitKjiiity  comprchprid'^  ihc  oasu  rii  portion  of  the- 
country  of  the  ChockoUs,  tbe  Chinese  province  of 
Alm-M  end  alao  Mcgtd  Ttriary  from  the  northern  con- 
fines of  V]\\\  ^  as  far  !i<  the  so  ifhern  limits  of  Siberia. 
(Mannert,  ut/i  su//fa.)— D  Aiiviile,  it  is  true,  gives  in 
his  map  of  the  ancient  world  a  somewhat  different  view 
of  this  fjtirtrtfr.    But  D'Anville  erred  in  placing  too 
much  rtliaiice  on  tiio  false  representations  given  by 
Mcrcator  to  the  rivers  of  Serica,  in  his  maps  illustrating 
tbe  geography  of  Ptolemy.   StiU,  tbe  aulhorttj  of  tbe 
Fimieh  geographer  iavaloable  tafaraa  it  goea.  ainee  he 
so  far  makes  Serica  a  porlion  of  (.'hina  as  to  consiJor 
Sera,  ita  metropolis,  ideatical  with  Kantcheon  in  tbe 
nedetn  ptovinee  of  Shefi-*i.  { D'A  ntillc,  Giogr.  A nc. 
atrf^  ,\o\.2,  p  3^5  —Id.,  Rechcrchts  Giogr  ct  His- 
tanqvts  tur  la  HemiHC  ties  Ancuns.  —  Memuircs  de 
PAcaiemie  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  32,  p.  673,  ct  segq  ) 
In  pointing  out  the  land  of  Serica,  Ptolemy  {Ptolem., 
Oeogr.  —  Compare  Mannert,  vol.  4,  p.  506)  makes 
mention  also  of  two  other  caravan  routes,  a  northern 
and  a  aootbeni  one.   Tbe  former  of  tbeae  commenced 
It  the  city  of  Tanatt,  aitaate  at  tbe  month  of  Ibe  riror 
of  the  «>;itiio  tiiiiiiu  (tlio  rnoiJern  Don),  and  ran  onward 
to  the  fjrtlu  st  tavt.    it  was  by  nieaus  of  this  route 
ibntPloleriiv  i<t  (  uncd  his  information  respecting  what 
arc  now  tlu;  \'i-i\'n  and  Jak,  uf  which  nothing  was 
kitowii  b<.f.>rt:  uis  tunc  by  ihc  ijrctks.    Ho  learned  also 
the  existence  of  ihc  mouniainous  chains  along  tbe  aoutb- 
em  con6nea  of  Siberiai  and  was  enabled  to  give  a  iol> 
erably  correct  aeeonnt  of  their  situation  and  direction. 
Tie  even  (lushfd  his  inquiries  as  far  an  the  I'scdoiies, 
the  moat  remote  people  to  tbe  eaat.   All  tbia  infonoa- 
Ikm  be  obtained  from  the  tradera.   No  Gredk  aoema 
ever  to  have  urif^crtakcn  tliis  long  and  perilous  journey. 
Unacquainted  with  the  manncra  and  language  of  the 
rariena  predatory  tiibee  which  loimcd  along  4ii8  vast 
tract  of  co\:niry.  tho  attempt  wotid  have  exposed 
themselves  Ij  ti  rtam  de»truction,  aad  their  merchan- 
dise to  the  cupidity  of  the  savage  Nomadcs.  The 
traders,  therefore,  of  whom  mention  baa  iuat  been 
made,  most  have  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  native 
tribes  in  lliis  'joartcr,  perhaps  to  the  same  Kir^'ish  Tar- 
lara  who  at  the  present  da;  carry  on  tbe  Russia  inland 
IraAe  with  the  coontriea  to  the  sooth.   In  this  way, 
•l>d  in  this  ;i!u:i  ■,  r  m  wv  satisfactorily  acrotmt  for  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  tbu  Urceks  of  the  coi:ntne.<s 
mentioned  tbore,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  very 
loose  and  general  tmtnre  of  thfiir  iiifarmalion.  Tbe 
moat  eastern  people  wilh  uhom  th&  c<irav^u  route  had 
Rommunic.aiion  appear  to  have  been  the  Issedones. 
Tbej  would  aeem  to  have  been  identical  with  tbe  la- 
•edonea  of  Herodotua,  whom  Ant  bietoriui  Dames  as 
tbo  meat  remote  natiro  of  the  noilheMt  (lib.  4»  c.  18 
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and  *7).  If  an  opinion  may  be  veLluxed  tfr*p«cta» 
them.  It  would  be  that  they  coincide  with  tbe  mojiiit 
KiUJuu  of  Mongolia  in  Chinese  Taitary.  [M^w.ri 
ubi  supra.)  Ptolemy,  in  one  part  of  hit  work,  waii^ 
ers  tills  iiat:on  as  a  part  of  Sinca,  :riuaiucli  u  i}m 
were  under  the  sway  of  tbe  Seict.  In  jus  eifiitk 
book,  howerer,  he  calls  them  •  SeytUn  na,  and 
even  their  r:»p:ta!  bore  the  name  of  'Icrr,!'.,-,  1  ini.*^ 
among  the  Urceks.  {Ftoiem.,  Geogr.—dmgut  M» 
nartt  nU  ngtra.)  Tlwse  laeedooaa btd  eiuas«r  ikir 
own,  and  were,  of  conrae,  aome  degrees  Ttrorti  froa 
the  barbarism  of  the  Nomadic  state.  Ibeir  am 
must  also  have  hren  well  kiiovsn,  siner  Plolnsf 
ua  tbe  longest  day  of  two  of  tbem.  Tkisiiitioai|iywi 
to  hevo  formed  die  Unkof  comnnnneaiioii  Wwaib 
caravan  traders  and  the  counlPr-  of  the  Strcs.  icireoo. 
»iance  which  arose  from  ihrn  being  in  tubjecttaati 
the  Seres,  all  immediate  access  to  whom  wuddami 
the  merchant.  Two  cities  clos-c  to  the  horitn  of 
China  seem  to  have  been  the  marts  of  tt^s  unfit  ■  V 
at^dijv  ^rjpiK^,  so  called  from  its  hating  taotq  in 
inlmbitants  Seres  as  wdi  as  lasedoiiei,  nd  <V<^/f< 
farther  to  tbe  sootbeast.  tt  is  corioas  to  comput 
with  wiiat  has  juit  ht  r-n  stated  a  f>as?agc  !';^>3B  Ammi- 
aoua  MarcelUnua,  in  which  he  tnakes  me&tNBoi  (In 
Seres.  Aeeoidiog  to  this  writer  (JtRanomtJfvn^ 
linus,  23,  6,  p  209,  cJ.  Emesli),  a  high,  circolir.  uh5 
continuous  w  all  surrounds  the  land  of  the  Sfrw.  "/i 
urbis  sj'c  f  <  onserta  celsorum  nggmin  nmmitua 
ambiunt  Her  as."  Is  not  this  a  dncnptioo  of  ih< 
great  wall  of  China  which  encloses  tbe  counirj  of  tbe 
north !  When  this  writer  speaks  of  tbe  WHttro  sit 
of  SehcSt  end  of  the  route  of  tbe  caiavau  htjtoi  lb 
Stone  Castle,  he  makes  no  mentioo  nkimr  «f  117 
wall,  which  in  rcahty  does  not  exist  on  tliu  side,  bot 
only  on  the  north — The  second  {Mvaiert,  x\i  4,  f. 
611.— 'Pfof.,  Geogr.,  1,  17)  of  the  rooics  lOddcd  (o 
above  proceeded  from  Palimhothn,  '.b  rr.i.'-i-r:  Pstii 
on  the  Ganges, ma  northeast direeii&!a!^:vt;^::Iii.i>ei, 
and  from  thence  nloQg  the  sootbem  arm  of  im  Bta6> 
BUS  or  Hoang-hot  in  an  eastern  duKUoa  to  Sml 
This  is  precisely  tbe  ssme  nmte  whicb  tkt  Jamiil 
(jruebner  niid  D'Orville  look  in  the  seTeniftmh  cefr 
tury.  {Tknenot,  Divert  Koyiftt,  fol.,  vol  h 
is,  moreover,  the  oldest  snd  roost  fnqqMltd 
it  the  people  of  India  oht-iintd  the  silk  itid  oibii 
productions  of  China,  conctaiinij.  at  tbe  ume  tiox, 
from  the  natitrea  of  the  west,  liio  trur  quarter  ttbeic* 
these  comno<!iiie?  were  brouglit  Inc  Eoropaa* 
received  the  silk  of  which  they  wac  iu  qoett  froa 
the  bands  of  the  Indians,  and,  in  answer  to  tbnr  id- 
qniries  respecting  the  country  which  ptodoctd  ii,  tkf 
only  received  statements  that  were  edcshMtshii 
them  astray.  The  truth,  however,  could  not  reiwJt 
long  concealed,  and  accordingly  ne  find  even  FtoionT 
in  poBseaeion  of  the  true  aeeooHL  Tbe  mm  of 
India  iriformed  him  that  Serica  anJ  thecityofSfii 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  Sina ;  liui  there  vu  anoiber 
route  to  this  quarter  boeidee  the  one  by  the  Stone  Cu- 
ite  ;  and  that  this  ronte  was  throuEjb  Itidi*  bytksq 
of  Palimbothra.  {Mannal,  ubi  supra  ) 
last-mentioned  city  tbo  route  in  question  ledthn':^ 
India,  until,  having  pniceeded  eight  depvtt  »h^<< 
Palimbothra,  it  pasted  om  tbe  bigb  awnimiBi  ■ 
.Northern  TliiSct.  llrrc  was  s^ifjste  tbecitrofSaa 
having  on  its  left  tbe  range  of  Imaos,  and  on  lU  rtfU 
the  eastern  portion  of  tbe  chain  denoiD:n3ted  Nk^ 
Emodi,  and  which  formed  the  bonndary  b«twe«lK3 
and  .Serica.  Farther  on  to  the  northeast  •  f^l^ 
nametl  Chaurana,  and  then  tbe  way  proceeded  »l«;£^ 
southern  arm  of  the  Bantiws.  passing  by  dwott*l«»- 
Sana.  The  route  then  ltd  to  the  city  of  OtwroWB*** 
capital  of  a  people  named  OtiorokurrT,  from  wtiw 
tbe  eaatemmoat  portion  of  ibe  Mootcs  £modi  rcce^to: 
tbe  eppditlioii  of  QUMNikonet.  Ws  w»w^»»^ 
gmnlwhb  which,  it  n  adioas  109km 
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jMm  to  luTe  hid  tome  teqaaintance  long  before  tbt 
tm»  of  Ptolmj.  In  Um  Mtriict  fables  and  tnulitioiM 
of  ilw  Woat,  BMntkm  »  nuido  of  «  people  namod  Atta- 

cori,  dwelling  in  a  valley  which  was  always  warmed 
by  the  genial  raya  of  the  auh,  and  protected  bj  encir- 
vmg  nuNintaioe  htm  the  rode  blaata  of  tho  nonh,  a 
people  closely  assimilated  in  the  peculiarities  of  their 
•itoation  to  the  fabled  Hyperboreans.   (Cotiij  aro  Plia., 
t,  17,  who  quotes  an  earlier  author,  Anoomctus  ) — Af- 
ter iearing  the  Ottorokorne,  the  route  led  by  Soiooa,  in 
a  Dortheaat  direction,  to  tbo  city  of  Sera. — Kosmas 
Irulicupleustes  (X'ostnos  iiMjicop/.,  Moni/aiu.,  N.  CoU. 
Pair.,  2.  137»  J).,  tt  $$fq.)  itatM»  that  th«  Brahmins 
<«i>HBod  him,  dtat  if  •  lina  ware  drawn  from  the  eoun- 
try  of  the  Sine  (TCivtr^a)  through  Persia  into  the  Ro- 
muk  world,  so  as  to  strike  Byzantium,  it  would  divide 
A*  MUtli  into  two  oqad  parte.    From  tlus  aoeouat 
also,  loose  as  it  is,  we  may  obtain  very  satisfactory 
dau  for  the  poatuoa  of  Senca,  which  in  the  days  of 
Kosmas  was  confoandtd  witll  tho  Imd  of  die  Sin», 
both  of  them  being  known  merely  as  the  country  of 
sft. — Among  modem  writers,  the  author  of  the  "  De- 
cUne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  is  decidedly  in 
finooT  of  identifying  the  Seree  with  the  people  of  Chi> 
M(OiUMi,  Ikdmtmd  Mqf  fjUlt.  S.,c.  40),  and 
his  eilensive  and  accurate  Icani^ni:^     sufficiently  v  1 11  , 
known     But  the  tuott  conclusive  authority  on  the 
■object  IS  to  be  found  in  the  page*  of  one  of  the  first 
Oriental  scholars  of  the  present  day,    (Klaproth,  Ta- 
i^eaut  Hutoriqucs  de  CAsie,  lUpuis  la  TWonaTchU  de 
Cfrus  jusqu'a  nos  joura.,  p.  58.)    "II  n'y  a  plus  de 
doolc,**  observes  this  writer,  "  que  les  Sert$  dee  Mh 
riene  ne  soient  les  Chinois.   D'spr^s  les  aotevrs  Oreee, 
ie  mot  a^o  dcMgiie  ct  le  ver  d  sou  et  les  hahitanlt  de 
k  SinflU  ou  lea  Sirtat  or,  ce  fait  d^mootre,  que  le 
MM  do  cm  damim  lour  veowt  do  It  narsMndise 
precicusc  que  les  peuples  dc  TOccidcnt  allaient  cber- 
eher  chez  eux.    £n  Armenien,  I'lnsecte  qui  produit 
ta  Boie  s'appelle  cAirom,  nom  qui  ressenlde  essez  au 
rfi7.7  de?  (rTcc-      II  ps!  naturcl  de  croire  que  ccs  deux 
mot*  avaicnt  eie  cfiiprutiles  4  des  pcuplcs  plus  Oncn- 
•Mtt.    C'est  ce  que  les  langues  Mogole  et  \fandchoue 
•otts  donnent  la  facility  de  Mmootrer.   11  eo  r^sultera 
^e  le  nom  de  la  <ioie,  chez  les  anciena,  est  veritable- 
mc-nt  originaire  de  U  partie  Orientale  de  I'Asie.  La 
<eio  a^appelle  tirkek  chez  les  Mogola,  et  sirg^  chez 
00  MoimkImnue.   Ceo  doox  aalieu  btbitatoac  to  nord 
1 1  au  nord  cst  de  la  Chine.    Est-i|  presumaMr  qn'elles 
«u»*eul  re<;«i  ces  denommatioDs  des  peuples  Occidca> 
laoz !    D*un  autre  c6te,  le  mot  Chinois  tte  ou  tsu, 
q'li  de<?igno  la  soic,  montre  do  la  resseinblance  avec 
siTgke  ou  nrkek,  et  avec  ie  af/p  dea  (ireca.  Cettc 
analoffie  Ikoppoim  d'aatant  plaa  qtiaitd  oo  ncm  qae, 
dans  la  langue  mandariiiOt  lo  r  no  m  pnmonco  pes, 
tandis  que  cotte  finale  eo  trotavait  TraWomblablement 
(J.-'.ns  les  ancicns  dialects  de  la  Chine.    Mais  le  mot  co- 
rnea sir,  qui  doaigoe  la  soie,  eet  tout  o  fait  ideatique 
OToe  lo  «in»  doa  Oreeo,  qai  dovait  m  pceaencor  aassi 
tfr.         sole  a  done  donni  son  nom  au  peuple  qni  la 
bbriquau  et  qui  I'euvoyait  dans  rOceideot,  et  lee  Strt* 
aeot  evidemment  les  Chinois,  qooi  qii*oii  paiMent  dire 
les  g^ographet,  qui  ne  savcnt  employer  que  le  rompsn 
pour  chercher  I'cmplacemcnt  des  nations."  Previous 
to  Um  appearance  of  the  work  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  made,  iu  author  had  ataoady  paUiidied  a 
conjecture  on  the  name  of  the  Soioa  in  ooo  of  the  pe- 
rn:xiical»  of  the  day.    It  is  lo  this  last  that  M.  Abel- 
Remaoat,  another  distinguished  Orientalist,  allodes  to 
Ao  following  remaiko  {MUemgtt  Atuaifiu*^  voL  1, 
:   290),  cont'irmincr,  at  the  same  time,  the  ppinion  of 
Klaprotb.    Co  que  Particle  consacr^  it  la  Chine  ofl^c 
de  plus  reraarquable,  c'est  I'obscrvation  ear  P  ri^int- 
du  nom  de  Siri'pu,  chcrch^  par  M  Klanroth,  i  iiis  a 
oom  tnfttne  de  la  soie,  sse,  en  Chinois,  qui  vf<i,isc'uiula- 
Mainnnl,  dit-il,  a  pu  £tre,  dans  d'aotres  dialecics  da 
•Md4«  lo  CliiiM,oliaii|{i  on  Mr.  M.  Klapiotb,  ayaal 


ddja  publii  cette  conjecture  {Journal  AtitUtque,  toL 
t,  p.  343),  j'ai  on  Toceaaioa  d'j  jomdre  Tindicatioa 
d*an  fiut  qoi  me  paratt  propio  A  la  dwnger  en  certi> 

tude:  c'est  qu'cn  e0t-t,  dans  un  vocabuTaire  corenn, 

3ui  fait  partie  de  rKncyclopMio  Japonaise,  la  aoie  oat 
teignie  par  le  BOm  do  9irm(^naone«t  Sir),  qni  ool 
tou*  A  fni:  identique  avec  Ie  "Lijp  (prononcez  Sir)  des 
^crivams  Grecs.  It  has  been  asserted,  from  a  very 
respectable  quarter  {Documenls  relative  to  the  Maim- 
fdtturing  of  Sxlk,  laid  before  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  .iVxncrica  by  the  secretary  of  slate,  1328), 
that  the  Seres  were  originally  a  people  of  China,  driven 
into  temtotioi  of  LitUo  Bnekharia  bjr  Um  nuniodo 
of  tho  Hnna.  ft  io  difieolt  to  eoneoi^o  wbeneo  dM 
data  couiil  l.nve  been  obtained  for  this  siii<,rular  hyf>oth- 
esis,  except  from  the  pages  of  Gibbon  or  De  Guig> 
nea.  In  the  former  of  these  writers  {Gihbtnt,  DeeUm 
and  Fall  of  the  R.  E  ,  c.  26),  it  i-^  a^-^f-rtcd,  a-  a  mere 
hypothesis,  without  aiiy  authority  whatever,  l^at  *'  the 
ancient,  perhaps  the  original,  aeal  of  the  Hona  was  an 
extensive,  though  dry  and  barren,  tract  of  country  im- 
mediately on  the  north  side  of  the  great  wall."  Of 
De  Gutgnes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  with  truth  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  Klaproth  (Tableaux  Hutorifuet, 
p.  S4S) :  "  Malgr^  to  faetlitd  que  Pamdttion  do  col 
rcnvain  c61ebre  lui  procnr.i.'.  ile  puiser  dan*  les  au- 
tcurs  Chinois,  Arabes  et  Syriens,  il  lui  manquait  une 
choM  oeeeotielle.  c'euit  une  idee  jueto  do  la  parentd 
des  nationa  de  TAsic.  En  confundant  ensemble  les 
nations  Turquee,  Mongoles,  Toongouses,  Finnoisee 
et  aouoa,  M  •  manque  son  but,  do  aorta  que  son  oo> 
vnge  n'est  rtolloment  qu'un  magaain  immonaodoinat^ 
riaux  precieux.  enUss^  sans  discernment.**  It  seems 
that  De  Guignes  found,  both  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era,  a  powerful  Nomadic  nation,  called  Hh- 
oung  noM  by  the  CUnoao,  wUdi  cootintwlly  infiMtod 
the  f-rrr;'or.i>s  of  their  neighbours.  They  occupied 
the  mountaii)ou.<<  country  to  the  north  of  China.  The 
mere  resemblance  of  nawoa  led  De  ChrfgoM  to  con- 
clude thai  these  Hmin-j  nou  were  the  same  people  with 
the  Hun*.  Klaproth,  however,  has  shown  most  con- 
clusively (TaMeaux  Hist ,  p.  101,  et  aeqq  ),  front  the 
Chinese  historiana,  that  the  Uimmg  noo  wace  a  branch 
of  the  Turkiah  race,  who  were  dtapenad  by  the  Chfaeaa 
near  the  sources  of  the  Irtysh,  about  the  Qlst  year  of 
our  preaent  era.  The  remnant  of  this  nstion  duected 
their  eoono  towaida  the  weal,  fai  order  to  ponoliale 
into  Sogdiana,  but  they  could  not  reach  this  rot-nirv, 
and  weie  compelled  to  stop  in  the  regtoa  to  tne  north 
of  Khimei  thtu,  or  the  Koutehi  of  modern  days.  AU 
trr  tht<^  thrv  moved  towards  the  northeast,  and  ooco* 
pied  a  pan  oi  the  Steppe  of  Kirghiz,  where  tho^annale 
of  China  cease  to  make  mention  of  theni  And  vet 
De  Guignee,  «vithoat  gifiiut  the  least  authority  for  what 
he  advances,  obeerroa :  »Ce  aent  1m  Hone  qoi  paaa*. 
rent  ^Inn--  la  suit.:  vn  Europe  sou*  le  r6ene  de  I'Empf- 
reur  Valens.*'  1 1  may  not  be  amis',  before  leaviog  this 
part  of  the  aobioct,  to  My  a  few  woide  in  ration  l» 
the  early  history  of  the  Huns,  in  onlcr  to  disprove 
more  fully  the  statement  which  has  led  to  these  r^ 
marks.  (Compare  KUproth,  vbi  tvpra.)  The  moot 
ancient  author  who  makes  mention  of  the  Hoaa  ie 
Dionysitis  Pene|r<''«?9-    This  Kcographer,  who  wiolo 

probably  alm-jl  a  1)     1')0,  <  i,-,::nrT.itCS  four  T^alions, 

which,  m  the  order  of  this  narrative,  followed  each 
other,  as  rc^rded  poaitiOB,  fflM  BQItb  to  soath  aloOf 
the  shore.i  of  the  Caspian,  vit  ,  the  Scythians,  the 
Huns  (Oiwoi),  the  Caspians,  and  the  Albaniane 
{Dtonytd  Periegtti*.  v.  730.  et  Muttath  ,  tn  loe.) 
Eratosthenes,  cited  by  Strabo  (Slralo,  ed.  Tzteh.,  vd. 
4,  p.  468},  places  lhc*e  tmtiona  in  the  same  order; 
IT)  place  of  the  Huns,  however,  he  makes  mci  t  ou  e^f 
he  Ottitiens  {OitTtoi\  wtio  w«fO  probacy  the  moel 
eastward  tribe  of  the  Hnna.  Ptdteny  (M,  Oeogr., 
ed.  EratnmSf  p.  409,  et  seqq  ),  who  lived  »»iout  rise 
Middle  of  the  third  eentuiy,  placM  the  Hons  (Xt»v- 
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pot)  between  the  BMUmes  umI  Roxoltiu,  coose- 
quenily,  on  di*  t«<»  Wdw  «f  iIm  BorjrttlMDM.  Tlw 

Aminuii  hislcriariK  make  mcntioD  of  them  undrr  the 
aune  iii  hmnii,  md  assign  thcru,  for  tbeix  place  of 
weidence.  the  coantry  to  the  north  of  CwcMWi  b» 
twrcti  the  ^  jlga  and  the  Don.  For  this  same  reawn 
ihey  ca|[  the  pass  of  DcibciiU  thi  rtunf*rt  oj  the  Humt. 
Id  the  g^eograptiy  which  is  incorrectly  aeenbed  to  Mo- 
iM  of  KiMnfi^  ihe  Mlowing  pMMft  tleo  oeeon: 
**  Hm  MwMg«t«  tnlMMt  M  m  M  the  Caepin,  where 
is  the  hrarich  uf  Mount  Caucasus  which  contains  the 
mnpart  of  Tupaot  (Derbend),  and  a  woodexful  tower 
hiUl  io  the  trnt.  the  north  are  the  Hm»,  with  their 
city  of  Varhatchan,  and  others  be-  l'^c  "  >foaes  of 
Khorine,  in  his  ArmoiisD  bt»U)ry,  makes  mention  of 
the  wdr!«  which  King  'J'indatea  the  Great,  who  reigned 
from  A.I).  259  to  AD.  312,  waged  against  the  north- 
ern oaliuas  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Arti\ctua* 
This  monarch  attacked  them  in  the  plains  of  the  Kar- 
IwiMiM.  io  nmtbwni  Alb«nia»  between  Deriieni  md  T*> 
ttk,  defiMlM!  than,  alew  their  prince,  and  pamti  them 

into  trie  country  of  the  HffUnk  or  Hnrm.  It  v  -  nif 
less,  bowerer,  to  moltipi/  aalbonlMS.  (Compare 
JQejprefJI,  p.  t3ft.)  Snffieiaot  hu  heen  said  to  prove 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  original  BCats  of  the  Huns  j 
were  in  the  Ticinitjr  of  tb«  Caspian.  That  they  were 
aot  of  (he  Mongol  or  Calmack  race,  is  apparent  of  it- 
•eif,.  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  descrip- 
tions that  are  given  of  their  personal  deformity  by  the 
ancient  writers  8c;ircely  a  luugle  feature  of  the  well* 
known  Tartar  ))hy  >^iognotny  enteta  into  these  •ecooiile 


0f  dMOL  They  were  probably  the  «mm with  tfao  caatem 

division  of  the  Fins  {Klaprothy  p.  246),  and  hence  the 
theory  which  makes  them  to  have  dispossesistid  uf  Uieir 
primitive  seats  the  sncient  nations  of  the  Seres,  errs 
tn  placing  the  original  ^ett^c^lents  of  tlu-  Huns  too  far 
altogether  to  thu  east. — We  will  now  proceed  to  the 
more  im  mediate  subject  of  tliqliirjr,  the  knowledge 
which  the  Gneko  and  Ronans  possessed  in  relation 
10  <ho  vHk  aimaftetnre  of  antiquity.  The  first  writer 
will  Btiv  direct  information  on  this  luad  is  Aris- 

totle {Hist.  AmmaL,  &,  10).  The  surprising  accuracy 
•f  Ma  aeeoant,  eoniidenng  his  unpeHoet  aoofeea  of  fn- 
teliigf  ncc.  may  well  demand  our  attention.  The  pas- 
sage ih  as  fallows:  '£«  ds  nvo^  c\u}.T}KOf  fieyuXop, 
6(  Ixtt  olov  Ktpara  xai  Sut^pet  Twf  iYOmv,  ytverat 

htttra  QofiwXio^,  tK  dh  rovTvp  vtxvdakoi  n  ?f 
fiijoi  ftrrafdi^t  ravtac  '"if  ^wp^of  miaaf  U  ii  n6- 
m  roe  ^Mtv  Koi  Tu  BiyiMwcMt  dntUovot  rwy  ywai- 
kOv  Ttvef  ivaw^i^ofuvat  aJhrexta  ifatvooot.  JJpuTn 

^t'-jtrai  I'ixii'Oi  Ky  Tlafi6i7.T;  A«r^jov  ^ydrr/p. 
Athenaus  refers  to  thia  paaaage  in  the  following  terms  : 
^WryH  ['kpiaror1^\  in  »ai  hi       rCm  ^cipuv 

A;fe<of  tii  Kcnn^rr  yevvLrvrai,  Koi  fin  U  ro»7  aKu/.tj^o(; 

VwiWflAor  foo/mC^evoc.— Dr.  Vincent  unites  these 
two  p«sm|[ea  together,  making  the  one  supply  what  is 
defective  in  the  other,  and  gives  the  following  trausli- 
tion  of  them   "There  is  a  worm  which  issues  from  [an 

a as  small  as]  the  nit  of  ii^ :  it  ia  of  a  iarga  aiae, 
hao  fptotaboiraeaa,  hearing  the  reaeinUanco  of] 
bdrn-  fn  'vhi"*i  respert]  it  dif^rs  from  otiier  wonns. 
The  ^ral  change  which  it  undergoes  is  the  conver- 
iien  of  the  worm  into  a  caterpillar;  it  then  becomoe  a 
grnb  OT  chrysalis,  and  ^•.  lingfh  a  moth.  The  whole 
of  this  transformation  ts  coinpleted  m  su  uioalhs. 
There  are  women  who  wind  on  a  thread  from  this  an- 
iflsal,  which  it  spun  while  it  waa  in  the  state  of  a  cater- 
piKar ;  and  that  is  the  material  from  which  they  after- 
ward  form  the  texture  of  the  web.  Thin  invention  is 
attributed  to  Pampbila,  a  woman  of  the  of  Coa, 
mi  daughter  of  latoToa.** — The  leamod  translator 


the  proMCt  day,  and  Modacad  faf  dM  lm«i!U,m 
HoeenaidaieaBekof  ihedmitolietsHtng  lutk 

passage  under  rerirw,  inasmuch  u  tie  Mikm  thurf 
ts  Dot  wouuti  oS  from  the  aauBsl  itself  but  imt^ 
cocoon.  Io  the  neu  place,  tha  tawaftwm  iitt 
of  Urge  size,  but  small,  at  its  firrt  tppcnwe  ini  b^ 
fore  It  becomes  a  caterpillar.  "NeailMrcu  ttfn^ 
ly  be  called  a  worm,  as  distingaiihed-  Ina  lhtcil» 
pflar.  A  cateipiHaf  ia  dtaciiBiMicd  fto?n  t  irox  bt 
Its  amaN  ptotttheiaoeaa  whMi  scm  fcr  :>^s.  ! 
called  KufiTTT)  in  Greek,  from  it*  btr.daig  or  Lt.di:l<t;i.- 
inotion  ;  these  legs  of  the  lej^  mij  ^  bnii^  ^ 
tingoishable  at  ita  first  pradnraae,  WKb  miv  hive  ia- 
duced  Aristotle  (o  call  it  a  worm  tvgu^  tk 
Cosn  vcsimenta,  no  one,  after  reidm^  ikt  psaagt  o> 
ted  ahooie»  wtD  ftA  jaabned  to  nuiotain  that  Ukt  sw 
of  cotton  They  seem  to  have  bees  enlirtlf  pf 
thm,  truigp&reol  s^Ul^  inferior,  boweTer,  id  mitmm 
and  adendour  to  Um  Orients!.  Saktiuiut  tod  Htfi- 
laan  fwniah  aa  additional  leasoaki  itenfsMnnti 
the  Com  arttele,  whieh  la,  that  AeCaaH«*«fit 
aurclia  to  eat  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon  Tun  .•sua 
the  ailk  for  all  fine  work,  for  the  tittcad  u  tibs  otxiu- 
ed  by  mpimittg  it  from  a  flock;  whsttss, ts Ian k 
reeled  off  continuous,  the  aureliamiistlicki'y.kbnt, 
aod  liie  cocooo  prestsrvi'd  from  pciiordtuk"'  Utt^ 
no  mention  made  of  the  Seres,  or  iLtir  peculiar atna 
facture.  in  any  Greek  aotbor  for  a  Iom  pnaiiit* 
quent  to  the  age  of  Anstotle,uileM  it  Mtbttliiif 
stuffs  of  Amorgos   (^Bockk,  .SVofl/iionjiuIi'vi^  iV 

Atktmrt  roLUo.l  15,  sod  Om  auiboiaiettlKttciU^j, 
whieh  am  deeerihed  aa  hafiof  hen  ilBMi  BiMpin^ 

and  in  point  of  fineness,  as  well  u  of  ;»ncf.  n  ltd 
before  those  mode  of  Byssus  snd  dtfttkai,  "i^n  ^.u. 
iUr  to  ihoae  MaomfiietDred  in  the  idniifCH  -Tbe 
Romans  appear  to  have  6r»l  bccMic  it<|«inUd  wilk 
the  name  andproduct  of  ihu  Sam  iboDl  tbt  run  «) 
Aogaetno.   arnci.  wlwtever  we  ficid  on  tu*  luVct 
beeomoa,  of  course,  a  matter  of  t«— »a  Inoeitdgi 
for  both.    Virgil  appears  to  he  ihi  Int  ^Mna  «1M 
who  makes  mention  of  ihs  Sttu    (Gf-.-'f ,  1 
n^g.)  VHio  are  meant  in  this  psaiJig*    (be  JBtivc^ 
piana  hea  been  •  etAject  of  much  inoie  conutnmy. 
especially  as  the  geographical  snuiVian  of  tii*  S«as 
will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  ujWt.  tin*. 
pians"  (kUimnt)  was  a  general  umt  UDOcf  uk 
Grrf'k*  for  every  nation  of  a  dark  or  swarthy  ewplti- 
ion,  an  effect  supposed  lo  be  produced  1^  ths  bmni^ 
rays  of  the  son.    Hieir  first  scquiii  tiii  c  w  i.i  in« 
of  this  deechptkm  aeeeM  to  have  been  im^d 
Egypt  and  nianieia,  in  both  of  which  coeutro  tbe^ 
would  naturally  meet  with  many  accotiiit*  o'li-.t  tnlxs 
thai  occupied  lb©  interioc  of  Afncs.  Tbc  Mie »» 
afierwai4  eoiended  to  the  daifc-hiowB  naiivef  of 
ern  Arabia,  who  brought  their  wares  to  Sidos  ^fW 
ovcrlaod  ir«de,  and  hence  it  i»  ilwl  U*®" 
mention  of  two  iEthiepian  races,  the  ntsvm  m 
eastern.    (Odyssey,  I,  v.  Vi.)    Tha  B|iioW •!  Ai* 
larchus  iEuxlalhi'us,  p.  1086),  and  other  sfttow* 
cisn  comincntslora  on  Homer,  which  mAo '«  ^^ 
to  have  been  the  diwidii^  Una  between  tbcM  (w. 
races,  is  too  fefiaed  ibr  ihe  age  of  the  poet,  uxi 


then  cnlers  into  a  full  examin.iMon  )f  ilas  :>  issage  of 
Anstotle,  for  tbe  purpose  of  ascertuning  whether  lhi« 
^la.  — inH  ba  the  ton  ailk  wM  mbtwetiof  Ibe 
ltl8 


plies  a  more  accurate  sci^uamiaiice  wi'- 


'n  (be  icW 


of  Africa,  and  the  course  of  tlje  nvtr  oi  EgypL^ 
he  appeanto  have  possessed.   Homer  s  westen l'i> 
opians  are  the  natives  of  in!»nd  Africa;  '^J'f' 
ern,  those  of  southern  Arabia,  who  were  tbcpof"* 
the  earlier  Greehe  to  dwell  in  the  immtinti  rxiav 
ty  of  the  great  source  of  light.    When  ib*»naj  * 
Xerxes,  in  a  subsequent  sge,  was  poured  opcoGtti» 
tbe  inbabiUnts  of  the  latlei  couiitr>.  ptrrr  v 'f »«« 
dark-colooied  naliooa  amoi^  the  followers  of  ^lc^ 
arch,  applied  to  lham  the  oaoM  «»f  ^Eihi«pi»i». 
feet  con''>>  11    ¥  with  its  oricirol  Trrporl:  «J» 
Herodotus  (7,  69  and  70  ;  3,  94  and  97),  « iK^J 
•r  the  iBMM  wWeb  aoned  or  dnt  e«Mdibi^»* 
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BMiatcs  two  distinct  races,  the  eastern  ind  western 
£tb;oL)iaDS.  It  it  e*sy  to  peicuivti,  from  his  descnp- 
(ion  or  Um  htma^  ana  ibeir  "  long,  ttraight  hair,'* 
fhat  none  other  arc  meant  tlidii  iht  ptopie  of  Iudi&. 
U  lia*  dtduction  be  corrccl,  the  Sexes  of  Virgil  will, 
«f  course,  bt-  liie  {Miopie  of  China.  As  to  their  comlh 
mg  ^UtUM  Jtoui  the  leata  qf  trees,  the  allusioo  is 
nanifmtty  to  silk,  which  miny  of  the  ancients  be- 
.if.i  d  '.o  be  a  »ort  of  down  gaiiuTttI  from  the  leaves 
of  trees.  Thua  Pliojf  (Fiin.,  6,  17),  in  a  subaeqoent 
age,  reoMika,  Prim  tunl  hmdnum  f  u»  noteanmr 
S€rcs,  laiiiiid  sylcarum  TU'li'ijt.  pctfu^um  o'^uu  J< pec- 
Icatct  jii/ndmiii  ctuucictn." — ihe  tiioutciii  Mik  bc- 
eame  known  aoMog  the  western  nations,  it  was  ea- 
gerly [nirchascd  as  an  article  of  luiury,  and  hi '^j.-a  to 
iu:ni  d  toiispjcuaus  j^arl  of  Guck  and  Roman  aitire. 
At  that  [jcriod  of  grownig  corruption,  it  was  no  won* 
dec  (it4t  such  ao  iovenlion  should  be  bsilod  wUh  traoK 
poit,  whicht  white  it  supplied  the  pcrsoa  with  a  cot- 
entig,  still,  like  our  gauze,  exposed  every  limb  to  the 
eve  of  the  beholder  m  aluMMt  pvciiKt  nudity.  Tb« 
Enpeior  Hchogabaloa,  it  is  tru*,  in  b  later  tg*.  wu 
tlie  f.r>i  ubo  disgraced  himself  by  appearing  in  a  dress 
M»hoUu  of  Silk  i  yet  Sciic  and  Coan  vealmeuts  arc  fro- 
^MDUy  aratioMd  hf  th«  Romn  writsM  either  con- 
temporar}'  with,  or  not  long  subsequent  to,  the  time 
of  {TihuUus,  i,  4,  29.— Id.,  2,  6.  35.— Pro- 

ptri.,  1,  4,  22.— W..  4,  8.  39.~Om^  Am.,  1,  4.  16.) 
Aiioat  iJiB  peiiod  of  which  we  arc  speaking,  it  would 
■apcH  that  Seric  vestments  found  their  way  to  Rome 
also  from  foreign  naliott».  Flurus  (Fiorus,  4,  12,  IG) 
ataUMH  that  iu  tb«  reign  of  AugMttw,  an  embassy 
Ami  the  Scma  came  to  Rohm,  with  pwanota  of  pro- 
c.ous  .-tones,  eK'phanls,  and  vJJur  ^siflu-  .'\nioiijr 
ihcfte  idfet,  btitic  '•i^luwnVt,  or  eUc  raw  »illi,  wore  no 
doubt  included.  If  we  glance  at  the  Greek  writers 
who  Llouri.-*!*',  J  yliij'ti  ihib  period,  \\f  sfiall  '-e  ^•(Jrprl!^td 
to  tind  Str^bo  p^»mg  over,  m  ^Itiiosi  total  silence, 
both  the  nation  of  Iho  SoiM  w  w«U  as  thoir  MnguUr 
naaufacture,  the  more  especially  aa  hia  contemporary, 
Dionyvias  Perie^'L  ics,  makes  such  full  mention  of  it. 
Tbds  wc  find  Dionysius  describing  the  Seres  as  a  na- 
tKMt  oi  the  farthest  Eaat,  who  paid  no  attention  to  cat- 
tle or  aooep.  but  oceapied  ihamaelvea  in  ceaii|tfi^  th* 
xanf^ateJLfiouxrh  produced  from  ibcir  other%s  ise  neg- 
lected land,  and  in  nuking  i>€MtinetU4  of  an  mgenwu^ 
mtdcotd^  ktnd,  resembling  in  hue  the  meadow- flow- 
ers, and  wiii)  rchich  rren  spiders'  vcchs  cvnh!  n:>l  cmh- 
fta.T6  At  to  the  Juutuss  of  texture.  {DwHtfH^  J'm«- 
gests,  V.  769^  et  se^q.)  Eustaihius.  archbi»hup  of 
Thetealoaiea,  who  flourished  about  1160  A.D.,  and 
wrote  a  learned  commentary  on  the  work  whence  this 
extract  is  tukeii,  jjivcn  a  very  curious  account  of  the 
Sofoe,  wiiicb  would  tend  atiU  mora  strongly  to  coo> 
fion  dw  belief  that  they  were  identieel  with  the  Chi> 
iie»f.  He  describes  theiu  (Eust,i.'h  .  it*  Dionys.  Pe- 
rug.^  p.  ui.  Omu.)  as  an  uniKKial  nation,  refu- 
etng  all  intercourse  with  sirsngers  {airpofffuyitc  uv- 
t^.h:.'~'H  Koi  ivofU^ffToi).  They  marked  l!ir  r  ricc  on 
uie  dxudes  which  they  wnshud  to  sell,  auiJ,  iiavmg 
left  tbOBi  in  a  particular  place,  retired.  Tiic  traders 
ihoa  come,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  goods  the 
oaoont  demanded,  or  else  so  much  as  they  were  will- 
ing lo  ^i\o.  Upon  this  they  withdrew  m  their  turn, 
acid  the  Sasee  coming  back,  either  took  what  wee  of- 
Ibnd,  or  carried  away  the  goods  again.  We  have  here 

the  same  cautions  wvstem  of  commercial  dealing  which 
charactcrnes  tne  Cbm«se  of  our  own  days,  only  m  a 
iu  etrieter  degree.  This  peculiaiity  in  tlte  traffic  of 
the  Seres  i.-.  noticed  also  by  Plinv,  Pomponius  Mela, 
and  Aniinumus  Xlarcelluius.  {PUn.,  6,  17. — Fumf%h 
mu»  M>''i.  ■'.  7. — Anunianu*  Marcelltnus,  23,  6,  p. 
899,  ed.  Ernesti.) — But  to  return  to  the  order  of 
cliroiiology  :  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
according  to  Tacitus  [Tant  ,  Annul  ,  2,  33),  a  law 
MBod  at  Rome  oidaining  that  nan  abeuld  not 


disgrace  themselves  by  the  use  of  Seric  vestments,  or, 
to  adopt  the  strong  language  of  tiie  original,  "  nc  tes- 
tis Serieavinffmareir*  JLipaias,  in  an  fzcaratieon 
tliia  pa&sage,  endesvours  to  prove  that  a  Seric  vestment 
means  one  of  cotton  thalgroMs  buontaneuu.>-ly  on  trees 
in  the  country-  of  the  Seres,  and  tnat  testis  lombyctna. 
on  the  other  hand,  raoasa  one  of  adk.  But  surely  the 
use  of  a  cotton  garment  vroald  hardly  hare  called  fai 
the  iDterfio-'iuoii  of  Hum.ut  senate.  Besides.  Syl- 
vester {ForccL,  Lex  Tut.  Lai.,  s.  v.  Bomhux),  \a  his 
remarka  on  the  )d  Satire  of  Juvenal  (v.  66),  iwa  eon* 
cluMVily  >hown  tlial  tiCrkum  means  "  ailh  vn  the 
loom,"  Mid  Umbyx  raic  stik." — A.  a  lau  r  period 
we  find  Seneca  ( jimre^  dSe.  Btarf.,  7,  9)  exclaiming, 
"  r  ,  Sciiccs  tfstfs,  si  testes  ruunda  siinl,  tn 
ijUiuu*  tuJiU  est  tfut)  d«./ciuh  aul  corpus,  out  denique 
jmdnr  p0§tit  t  qmhu  sumtis,  nudicr  jMinMl  Ityw'do 
nudam  Me  wm  eut  juroJiit.  Hac  ia^enti  tumma  oi 
iguotis  etiam  ad  eomnurcium  gentihvs  teeerstmtwr.^ 
And  sgain,  in  anuther  }>ortion  of  hia  worki^.  have 
the  following  (irf.,  £p.,  90) ;  "  Posh  ustUtM 
c*M  mw  contwerdg  SrrwR.^'^h  ia  in  the  elder  Pliny, 
however,  that  we  find  the  strongest  siuthonties  on  this 
subject.  Tiio  paaMge  of  Ari»iuii«,  which  we  have 
cited  above,  he  quotea  once  (I'lin  ,  11,  26)  cxj  icssly 
and  once  {Id.,  G,  20)  n  i  ;l'c  riMlIv,  In  onolher  (7<i  , 
6,  17)  in&taucc,  be  aiiuucti,  lu  uie  iollowiug  eJipro»&- 
ive  words,  to  the  object  of  the  Roman  females  in 
adopting  this  dress  ;  "  Hf  tn  publico  fnalrono  Iranadio 
c«a/."  In  the  proem  to  the  18th  bof>k,  be  lemarks, 
"  Cudi  nicnUs  in  marmvia,  tales  ad  Serm  jieli." 
Among  many  other  paaaayi  in  ihia  author,  ihirre  la 
one  too  long  to  quote  here,  which  pravM  ooocloaively 
that  the  Coan  ^  i  bti.u  ii'.r.-  v  f t';  of  silk,  and  the  jjroduce 
of  a  particular  kind  ol  siiKwunu  bred  in  tho  i^laikd  oi 
Cos.  Forcellini  (Lex  Tot.  Lot.,  s.  v.  Bombyx)  cites 
the  u;  inion  of  Salmasius  (Saumaise),  who  thought 
liiat  lue  silkworms  of  Phnv  were  the  ^ame  as  those  ol 
our  own  time,  and  that  Pliny  bad,  from  want  of  suf- 
feeient  infoniation  on  tbo  aoiiioct,  oooted  an  iocomv 
description  of  then  from  aome  eaniar  writer.— Qohv 
tilian  also  alludes  lo  the  lu^a  serif  a  {Quintilian,  Inst 
Orai.,  13, 10)»  and  Juvenal,  aa  may  well  b«  tmagined, 
finda  thia  an  unpte  iImbo  for  nd^pant  aatire.  (Ju- 
venal, Stff.,8,  V.  260.— Sut.,  8,  V.  101,  and  the  com 
munis  of  Ruperti.)  In  Martial,  likewise,  tlie  allu- 
sions to  Seric  vestments  arc  more  than  once  met 
with.  (Martial,  Ejnslles,  11,  28.  —  M  t6.,  9.  38.) 
Suetomua  {SueUmius,  Vu.  Caltg.,  c  52)  only  onca 
makea  mention  of  Seric  garment!*,  and  then  very 
slightly,  in  the  case  of  tbo  Emperor  Caligula:  *'  Sajpc 
deptetas,  gemmaiasque  tmlMMt  JMRWloa.  mim/eefiia, 
et  armtlkttus  tn  publicum  ptocesttt,  aliqvanJc  serica- 
fM."  They  are  named,  also,  once  in  Plutareh  {Flu- 
loreft,  Canjug.  Practp. — Op.,  ed.  Rmke^  *ol.  9,  |k 
550),  but  the  allusion  is  a  very  general  one.  A  young 
female  is  adiuoutbhed  not  to  make  use  of  ru  cr,pitiu, 
which  can  only  be  obuined  at  great  expense.  Pan- 
sanitts  is  iho  next  writer  in  the  order  of  time  who  chal- 
lenges our  all^mion  on  ibia  subject.  He  gives  s  long 
account  of  the  silkworm,  in  a  very  interesting  pasaage, 
which  may  be  tnnalaied  ao  Mkrm  i  ''Tbera  ia  a 
worm  {Cuv^v)  in  ibeir  (tbo  Senaa*)  oonntry,  which 
the  Greeks  call  -frr  (Ci-  ar'pa  KaT.ejCCiv'EV  fjVtc),  bat 
to  which  the  natives  give  a  diflereul  appolUuon.  it 
ie  twice  ea  burge  aa  the  lirgeet^izcd  beetle,  but  in 
other  rrs;  rets  resembles  the  sipiders  which  weave 
their  webs  under  liie  trees,  and,  like  ibcra,  it  lias  eight 
feet.  The  Seres,  in  aonaier  as  well  aa  winter,  rear 
the«e  insects  in  houses  specially  adapted  to  that  nor- 
poae.  They  work  a  very  slender  ^reod,  widell  ia 
twined  around  their  feet.  They  are  fed  nearly  foar 
years  on  panic  (itofiixwrtf  oftm  rpo^  lAapw) ;  In 
ibe  fifth  (for  they  know  that  ibey  witt  not  lite  longer) 
they  Hive  them  u  i  u  leed  to  eat.  This  is  thr  ,,i  i- 
,  mai'a  fiiTOonte  food,  which  it  devoura  until  it  buisu 
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iiom  repletion  The  Seree  obUio  a  qoantity  of  thread 
fcom  iu  boweU."  What  PaoMniu  iddsi  however, 
Kspectiog  the  situation  of  Serica,  that  it  ia  *'an  island 
m  the  recess  of  the  Indian  Ocau,**  jvobtbljr  rifors  to 
Ceylon,  and  is  funded  upon  tiM  imstalten  idea  (Rit- 
ler't  Vf"' u"'.  [I  1 1  ri'  that  the  silk,  which  formed  a  chief 
•rticle  of  export  from  that  island,  was  likewise  roanu- 
Aetnred  there.  TertuUian  (de  AtlNb.  e.  S)  md  Gl«- 
mens  Aleiatidrinus  (in  Pailagog  ,  2,  10)  also  sprak 
of  the  silkworm,  aad  appear  better  acquainted  with 
the  sereral  changes  which  it  undergoes  than  Paasani- 
•a.  The  pritld|Ml  points  in  which  thry  differ  from  the 
correct  accoontaof  modem  times  are,  their  making  the 
insect  in  question  resemble  the  spider  tn  the  mode  of 
fonaiqg  iU  thread,  and  their  aati«iiiu[  •  diffBrmt  leaf 
ftomtMtof  IhenralbeRyforltoKMidT  (Mmmrts  dt 
fAcademie  de*  Jnsenp'  m  !  7,  p.  342.)  T)io 
Cassius  and  Herodian  both  make  mention  of  the  8ehc 
manufactures  The  former daKribea  the  •aeient  o^p- 
iKOv  in  the  followinr:  larrsage  {Dio  Cnsthut.  td  Kei- 
mar,  43,  p.  358,  i.  25) :  TovTo  dc  to  ifooyia  x^-i- 
dfr  Pap66pov  hrriv  Iprjfw^  ««i  mff  htifymnf  mi  irpdf 


i^tiCf  Tpv^jv  Tuv  naw  ywaudv  rrrpirrfjv.  "  Thii 
species  of  tissae  is  a  work  of  barbarian  hixuiy,  and 
has  found  its  way  from  that  distant  <(uarter  even  onto 
aa,  in  order  to  funusbour  higher  class  of  femtlM  with 
llw  maietidt  fef  eieeeefre  extraragance.**  Hetodian 
speaks  of  Seric  vcftrr as  fitter  for  females  than 
for  m^n  {Hercdmn,  rd  Irmisch.,  6,  5,  9,  foL  9, 'p. 
144) :  Tu  Totavra  Kn7^uvio/iara  oits  iivSp6m¥  iAXIt 
^^?.siat(  irpiireiv.  Vopiscus  (Vtt.  Aurel,  c.  45)  in- 
forms us,  Vetlem  holuscruam  tuque  ipte  {Aureh»' 
nut)  in  vettiario  tuo  kabuit,  neque  oUmiOtHdam  dedit. 
Et  f  WMl  «b  to  tuppr  «IM  ftttret,  ut  imeo  foilio  blatteo 
•mea  «<er«f»r,  ttlr  retfoniit :  absit  ot  euro  iila  pen- 
aentiir  ;  hhra  tnim  auri  tunc  Uhra  frnci  fiat."  The 
extravagant  pnce  which  ia  here  mentiooed,  a  pouod 
of  gold  for  a  poond  of  tiDc,  may  easily  be  aceoonted 
fl»r  by  the  circumstance  of  the  overland  trade  to  Seri- 
tft  being  rendered  more  precarious  by  the  rapid  ri»e 
of  the  second  Persian  Empire.  Passing  by  tite  sev- 
er^ authors  who  mention  the  Seric  Teetments  without 
any  accompanying  ciicumstances  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  merit  a  (juotalion,  wo  come  to  Lafiipncims, 
who  devotee  to  iofamv  the  Emperor  Hetto^ahalus 
{lamfriduu,  Vit.  HOmgtk.,  c.  36)  for  ha  vitig  first 
dared  to  appear  in  s  dress  wholly  of  silk.  St.  Basil 
{S.  Basil,  in  rxam.  /umti/.,  B)  makca  a  curious  appli- 
cotion  of  the  knowledge  that  appcon  to  have  been 
gencraiiy  diflused,  about  this  period,  respecting  the 
transformations  of  the  silkworm,  by  ezborlmg  the 
rich,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  dispense  with  gar- 
n«Dte  of  ailk,  to  remember,  at  least,  in  putting  them 
on,  that  the  wonn,  of  whose  substance  they  were 
made,  is  a  typo  of  the  resurrection.  Julius  Pollux 
(c.d84,  ai,  cap.  17,  iih  7)  also  alladM  to  lh»  inaect : 
taAh^  efawv  ol  ^■',/i6v>(fs,  6»ri  vtffmta  Mw- 
rat,  urrrrFfi  6  apu\vi/^-  I'vtoi  <?f  Knl  roi-f  2^/>af  uto 
Toiovruv  irtiiuv  guKi*v  udpoiietv  Aa(fi  to  it^wTfura. 
Ammianua  Marcellinus  (Ammmm.  MmreOt.,  »,6)Mtt 
follows,  who  gives  the  followitiaf  narrative:  "They 
(the  Seres)  wesve  a  delicate  and  tender  lliread,  form- 
ed from  moistened  wool,  combining  it  into  a  kmd  ')f 
tteece  by  frequently  sprinkling  with  water  the  pods  of 
the  trees;  spinning  this  into  inner  garments,  they 
manufacture  that  celebrated  silk  which  anciently  com- 
posed the  dreaa  of  the  (Roman)  oobUily,  bat  in  my 
age  is  the  indiMfimiBato  aad  aartravagant  clothing  of 
our  lower  ranks."  It  is  rather  surpri-iting  to  find  so 
much  ignorance  of  the  true  origin  of  ailk  in  ao  late  an 
aga,  and  «B  the  nart  of  a  wntwr  okberwiae  m  intelli- 
gent. One  would  imagine  that  AmminnT;  -vas  de- 
scribing the  cotton-tree.  A  distmctioti  appears  to 
have  been  made,  longf  bafeaa  ihia  parM,  botween 
BomAyctHum  and  Seneum :  the  former  sppdlation 
kaiog  givan  (O  llw  produce  of  the  Assyrian  aiikworm 


and  that  of  Cos,  the  laftrr  hr'rr-        to  denote Uie 
genuine  silk,  whether  the  worii  of  an  ioieet  cr  4t 
produce  of  a  plant.   Hence  we  find  thedisttattinil^ 
served  in  St.  Jerome  (S.  Hieron.,  de  hsfi!  pudk), 
"  Spemal  Bombyam.  telas,  Senm  rd'ns  ' 
in  order  is  tlic  le-ticographcr  Hesyrh:r>  ff/^yi^^ 
9.  *.  Zfpef),  who  malbBS  2m  to  late  iMtn  the  tuoc 
of  tiM  fofieet  wbenca  tba  dUk  wn  ebttimd,  nd  tlic 
silk  itself  to  have  been  named  'O/.r^crTivxr-.-,  or. tow 
bis  own  words,  £i7prf.  I^Cm  v^doim  fUTu^m,  9  hift 
Wvcvt  fSev  IpxtToi  Koi  rb  o>jovif/am.  And  yet, « 
if  to  show  how  very  fluctuating  wa?  all  t?:e  ki^wWge 
which  the  ancients  pos&cs&ed  od  tlus  subject,  we 
AchiOao  Tatios,  about  this  ssme  penod,  speaking  of 
silk  as  a  very  fine  down,  deposited  in  birds  on  tk 
leaves  of  trees,  and  carefully  collected  by  the  Indints. 
It  remain-^  I  'li  10  ^I'd  some  pa.'sg^i  from  ItidocBi 
"  Bombjcina  ut  a  Bombyce,  vcnMoi&i,  fst  it^fim 
fM  ex  ae  fila  general,  ^amm  mtara  Iwsiyfiw 
dicitnr,  conficiturque  in  insula  Co  — Sena  c  Sfnco 
dicta,  re!  quod  etum  iSeret  prmi  mta%nt ;  iamtna 
tola  $ericM  ;  tramoaarica  a<aBM«  Unto,  frtsu  txiai- 
CO  ;  holoporj)hyra  tola  n  jmrjnira  ;  { y«>;ri.i  Mri.i». 
confecta  ex  quodam  gencre  lini  gruismu-"  .l^ith 
rut,  da  aafarataa,  lib.  19,  c.  17,  p.  1S94 )  Aod  igim, 
•*  Braaam  genua  eat  quoddam  Uai nioiam cmUiK 
moniisimi,  quod  I3tmet  {wpateia  tecmt.— Smeea 
dictum,  quia  id  Seres  primi  mi«emni :  ifrn)'cj!:-:r:E 
ibi  naaci  perbibentor,  a  quibus  b»e  cirtom  irbotti 
fila  dneontor;  v»tma«  aatan  ipsi  Gmi  ^Uimit 
nominatitur      {Id.,  de  nomimbia  Vcstnn,  t.  25,  p. 
1299.) — Before  concluding  we  will  uke  iklibfmof 
adding  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  ihe  hi^  prirf  of 
silk  in  the  .incient  world,  for  which  we  irc  adftod 
to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Vincent.    {Clm  Jctrx.'f^  7. 
p.  35.)    "  As  Iste  as  the  time  or\'j.'t',.'-r.  Vi- -r  T 
informs  ua  that  ailk  add  for  its  «ct{|ttD  gold,  ibe 
Coan  fabric  aeemo  never  to  have rwM  Antwiv- 
ngant  price,  hut  only  the  pure  Ori^■^.'^A!  »iSk.  T^t  ex- 
pense of  conveyance  ondoubtediy.  and  i.hc  diSc&KT 
of  obtaining  it,  won  Iho  immediate  cai  ^r!;  0'  thiseri«> 
mous  value  being  assigned  to  ilir  article.  The  |Mt 
skeins  never  to  have  been  depfc*A«j  yotil  ConrtinD- 
nople  became  the  centre  of  commerce  fortlie  EiV  r 
and  Western  world  ;  and  there  thediyiMWoaidvucd 
till  the  fifth  century,  when  Aromianne  anatiMl  fct 
silk,  which  had  formerly  heen  worn  only  V.- tie  nobi.- 
ily,  was  than  Ibe  cocninoQ  dress  of  the  lower  orien-" 
Tht  leatnad  writor  than  poto  Iba  qoMlion,  whv  J«ii» 
iar  .        Procopius  ( Procopiw,  Cofi.  4  1?)  io-'"™ 
US,  should  send  to  (;bioa  for  the  true  breed,  if  ^ 
the  insect  and  tho  nannfiMtnre  were  in  eiisiewe « 
Cos  1    The  one  was  a  journey  of  haxsnl  wd  difca- 
ly,  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles ;  the  other  t  ple» 
ant  voyage  abort  of  fow  bmidred  —He  ;  mpoee  u 
answer  to  tba  question,  namelj,  that  the  BMaDitoa* 
of  Oriental  silk  had  superseded  the  owNhttNit 
i  Co"s,  which  could  only  have  happened  from  Ae  npe  , 
liority  of  tba  material  or  the  manner  of  »*  ^abriotwo 
«  Sifc,"  aa  be  tnforma  na,  *'bad  baaa  woven  iniie  K> 
man  empire  lonir  before  it  was  fully  cndentood  bcs 
the  material  was  obtained  ;  for  Mire^'a  f^jna  ' 
or  silk  thread,  wss  an  articla  subject  to  t  dotf  m 
custom-hous?  of  Alexandrea  :  and  wbetbettl»*»i>a  ' 
Tyre  was  wrought  frotn  this,  ot  whether wwucai**" 
out  the  wab,  introduced  through  Media  and  Aw«* 
as  Pliny  aaserts,  it  makes  no  didcrcnce  w  poiD> «  . 
time,  but  it  proves  that  the  cowrooditv  wss  «  «^  | 
nor  in  quality  that  the  manufacturr  of  Cuk  ^nsdntef 
out  of  tba  markat."— The  learned  wntcr.  howtm, » 
wrong  in  eemoring D'AnviNa  feraaprowngttetiM 
monks  sent  by  Justinian  went  only  as  far  as  SirAa» 
in  India,  and  not  to  China  itself   there  is  erety  »• 
son  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  thst  pj.-t  c  1 
whi-h  \:r-^-  brlwt'cn  the  Prndjah  and^lhe  mcr/ww^ 
i  had  icareed  the  process  of  silk  is. 
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SERTORIUS. 


£Mt«ni  neigbboon.  Urace  iheit  twritoiy  and  capi* 
tal  took  the  name  «f  Strimia  (Ser-Iad).  uA  vw9a  at 

tliL-  present  Jay  ihc  name  contmnr'^  to  be  Serlund,  or 
"  ihe  lauii  where  the  llindua  nurture  the  Miikworin.'* 
It  was  to  tliii  qnifter,  very  prob«bly,  that  the  monks 
of  Jn  'uuan  came.  Gibbon,  Lowcver,  boldly  asserts 
Uidi  Ui<j:-u  inouks  wtre  inittaiunaries,  who  had  prt:- 
viously  penetrated  to  Cltina,  uA  Mttdcd  At  Nu»*]|iD. 
Jhditu  Md  Fall,  ch.  40.) 

SsiiPHos,  tn  Uland  of  the  iEgcan,  soath  of  Cy(h- 
(JUS,  ami  now  Scrphu.  Il  was  ciitbralcd  in  iTi_>iho!o- 
gy  AS  the  scene  tk  some  of  the  moat  remarkable  ad-  j 
voBlofet  of  PenetM,  wIm»  eliuiged  Pofydectoa,  kiog  of  | 
the  islsiid.  and  his  subjects,  into  stones,  to  avcngi-  the 
wruR^  u.i'ert.'d  to  hi»  mother  D&oae.  {Pmd.,  I*^ih., 
12,  ID.)  Strabo  seems  to  account  for  this  dble  from 
rhc  rocky  nature  of  the  island.  (Strtt''  ,  i^l  ]  Plinv 
riiAkcs  its  circuit  twelve  miles.  In  Juvenai  s  uuic 
^[att•  prisoners  were  sent  there  (10,  IG'J).  The  frogs 
of  Uus  iaUnd  «v«ro  said  to  hm  mulo,  hut  to  utter  their 
ooiial  note  when  earned  ebewhere;  and  hence  the 
jtrovtrbjal  paying,  Ti<lrpa\oc  Ik  Zf^ji'^wi'  {Rana  Sen- 
applied  to  dull  and  silent  persons,  who  oo  a  sud- 
dra  became  loquacious.  (Compare,  however,  the  ie> 
oNiltt  of  Erasmus,  CM.  1»  tttii.  6^  ad.  81|  ed. 
Slak,,  9,  166.) 

SsaaaMoa;  I.  a  aamaiBe  given  to  C.  Atilius,  from 
his  havinjj  been  engaged  in  smrin^  \\\*  field  {strcTf, 
**  to  «ow")  wliuu  initUigence  vva»  brouglii  !ii:a  of  his 
having  been  appointed  to  the  dictatorship.  (I'lin.,  18, 
i. — Ptritom.^  Ammado.  Uut.^  c.  I.^ — 3,  36.'-> 
Virg ,  Mn.^  M4.)— II.  A  poet  b  the  time  of  Nero, 
to  t^hoin  Sarpe  h  is  aiicribed  the  eclogue:*  that  pass  un- 
ikr  tho  name  of  Calpuriuua.  {^(^uomL  tloMog.,  c. 
S,  p.  11,  $eqq.-^BSArt  GuA.  RSm.  LU.,  vol  1,  p. 

^KRTOK^as,  Qoi^TtB,  a  distinguished  Koman  geji- 
eral,  bom  at  Nursia.  He  msde  his  iiiat  canpaign 
under  Cepio,  when  the  Ciaibri  and  I'eutones  broke 
into  Gaul ;  and  he  distinguisiicd  himself  subsequently 
urvder  Mahus,  when  the  same  enemy  made  their  mem- 
onbie  iirnptiofk  toto  Italy..  After  the  termioation  of 
dda  war  he  waa  aant  aa  a  legionary  tribune,  under  Did* 
ius,  into  Spain,  and  sooo  gained  Tor  hml^eI^  a  high 
reputation  in  this  country.  On  his  return  to  Home  be 
was  appointed  qocstor  for  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  the 
Marxian  war  soon  after  breakiiiL'  f^'it,  ^^'f!  Serlorius 
tteuig  empluvcd  to  levy  liouus  and  provide  anus,  he 
■ode  himself  extremely  useful  in  that  capacity,  and 
peffonaed  important  services  for  the  sute.  On  the 
rain  of  the  Mshan  party,  to  whkh  he  himself  bciung- 
eJ.  Sertorius  hastened  back  to  Spain,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  resomiog  posseaaioo  of  titat  provioce.  As 
asoB  aa  Sylla  waa  ioNnaed  of  thia  act  m  lebellioo,  he 
seiit  into  Spain  a  CCDaiderable  artny  under  Caius  Au- 
luus,  wilh  orders  to  crush  ihc  m&urgenl  hrct  n  Sqi- 
lorius,  compelled  to  yield  to  tho  powerful  ilicc  thus 
K'rd::.^^;'.  srr.ijn^t  him,  '.v:i^  Induced  to  seek  for  safe'v  n 
Afncd.  i  uroued  by  bad  fortune  even  to  the  vvilds  ut 
Mauritania,  be  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sgain 
putting  to  sea ;  but,  baiBK  unable  to  afliKt  a  le-landii^ 
in  Spain,  he  strengtbenaSi  hie  lltlto  llaet  hf  the  addi- 
tion of  j^iiL  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  and  made  a  dc- 
acont  Qpoa  the  island  of  Ebusua  (now  htca),  in  which 
Aimiiia  had  placed  a  amaU  garrison.  The  lieoteoant 
of  SvIIa  made  haste  to  succour  this  insular  colony, 
and,  satUng  to  Ebosus  with  a  &t.ioag  squadron,  was  re- 
•elved  la  Muf  Sarterioa  to  battle.  A  storm  prevent- 
ed the  engagement ;  most  of  the  ships  were  driven 
a*hore,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  wave« ;  aud  Serturius, 
wibo  bad  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the 
teiDpeat,  boore  away  with  a  few  soiaU  veaaela  far  the 
Sttvita  of  Gibnltar,  and,  landing  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Di-tis,  refreshed  his  men  on  'Ijl  ^l.cres  of  the  At- 
hatic  Oceaa.  It  wae  oa  thia  occaaton  that,  fatigued 
hf  th»  Tkiaaiiadea  of  a  laid  fgrtoaa,  and  fillod  with 


gloomj  views  of  tho  futore,  ha  is  aaid  to  have  liateaei 
to  the  romanlie  desermtion  of  c^in  aailors,  who 

charmed  his  oars  wiih  the  delights  and  peaceful  .srcu 
rity  of  a  group  of  happy  islands  lying  scsttercd  at  a 
convenient  distance  in  the  ^Ve8tem  aea.  He  wouM 
bsvt'  retired  to  that  fabled  paraJi>e,  had  not  the  Cili- 
cian  rovers,  who  preferred  a  more  enterprising  life, 
relufted  to  accompany  him,  and  niled  back  to  the 
coast  of  Adtica.  Sertorius  to  like  manner  returned 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and,  having  landed  in  Africa, 
Buon  cajnc  in  contact  witli  Pacianus,  a  lieutenant  of 
Sylla'a,  and,  thougit  greatly  inferior  in  number,  gained 
a  deciaive  victory,  and  took  nearly  all  the  opposite 
army  prisoners'.  The  reputation  acquired  by  this  vic- 
tory retnevcd  the  atlatm  o(  bcitonub.  The  Xtusitaoi- 
ana,  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  i\naioa,  reaolved  to 
•Jir'Hv  ofT  the  yoke;  am.K  :rivit::.,,-  'Iif  i;-nr;r|i:!:-ror  of  Pa- 
cianus to  assume  the  conunand  ol  their  arniy,  they 
took  the  field  aninat  tho  deputy  of  Sylla,  and  set  the 
whole  power  of  Rome  at  defiance.  The  roost  bniliant 
success  attended  the  arma  of  Sertorius.  With  S60<> 
men.  whom  he  culled  Konians  (though  of  these  700 
were  Africaos),  and  an  addition  of  4000  light-armed 
Loaitaniana  and  700  borae,  he  cairicd  on  the  war 
against  four  Roman  generals,  who  bad  120,000  foot. 
6r000  horse,  2000  archers  and  sliogers,  and  cities  wilb- 
out  number  under  their  commaiid.  Of  the  officefs 
o|i[  n^r  ;!  to  him,  he  be.it  Cotta  at  sea,  near  the  modem 
'I  rutaigar  ,  he  dufeutcd  riiidius,  who  had  the  chief 
command  in  Da]tica,  and  killed  4000  Romans  on  the 
baoka  of  the  Batia^  Bv  hie  giUMtor  he  vanquishad 
Domittua,  and  Luetoa  Manltaa,  proeonaal  of  Hither 
Spain;  he  likewise  slew  Thoraniu.s,  one  of  the  ofi^cer^ 
sent  agatosl  bim  by  Metellua,  and  cut  off  the  whole 
army  under  bia  command.  Even  MeteUoa  himself, 
one  of  the  n.ost  experienced  aud  successful  generals 
of  the  age,  waa  not  a  match  for  Sertorius  in  Uie  spe- 
cies of  warfare  which  tho  Lusitanians  waged  under  bia 
direction.  Constantly  chabging  bis  poat,  and  flyiqg 
from  one  fastness  to  another  with  a  small  body  of  ac* 
tive  men,  he  cut  off  the  Romans  in  every  quarter, 
withool  allowing  them  time  to  make  any  arraogcmeDt 
for  their  defence,  or  even  to  «ee  the  enemy  voder 
whose  hands  their  numbers  were  so  rapidly  reduced 
In  short,  he  combined  in  his  character  all  the  activity 
and  hardiness  of  savage  Ufe  with  the  policy  and  milita- 
ry skill  of  a  Roman  general.  Nor  did  Sertorius  think 
it  enough  to  fight  tiac  batiks  of  the  Spaniards;  be 
al<o  undertook  to  establish  among  them  the  habits  and 
1 J  vantages  of  civihzatioD.  He  Uugbt  their  aoldiera 
all  ihe  more  useful  parts  of  Roman  tactica;  ha  found> 
ed  school*  for  the  education  of  ytiuth ;  distinguished 
the  meritorious  by  marka  of  his  approbstion ;  and 
even  intredneed  among  the  higher  orders  the  dress  of 
Roman  citizens.  Sertorius  possessed  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  ol  toe  nstive»,  a:i  well  from 
the  high  degree  of  mUitary  talent  which  he  displsyed, 
us  from  tlie  conviction  on  tho  part  of  the  LaaitaniaiM 
that  he  hdd  secret  conwionion  with  Heaven.  TOa 
belief  arose  principally  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  attended  wherever  be  went  by  a  lame  white 
fawn,  which  he  led  the  rode  nativoa  to  believe  waa  a 
gift  from  Diana,  and  disclosed  to  him  many  important 
secrets. — The  dangerous  alato  of  their  affairs  in  Spain 
induced  tho  Romans  to  aend  Pompey  to  tba  aid  of 
Sictellus.  But  this  new  commander  proved  in  no  de- 
gree more  successful  than  the  old  ;  cay,  on  one  occa- 
sion, Pomp^  hid  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  city 
of  Lauron  taken  and  burned  by  Sertorius,  without 
being  able  to  render  it  any  assistance,  though  near 
enough  (to  use  the  strong  language  of  an  ancient  wri- 
ter} to  have  warmed  his  hands  at  the  flame.  At  laat, 
however,  private  treadiery  effected  what  the  arma  of 
open  foes  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  Perpfrns, 
one  of  bu  officers,  who  was  jealous  of  his  fame  and 
tiled  of  a  anpciior,  conapiiid  againal  him.  At  a  r 
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^ucft  Uie  conapintors  began  t*  opra  llMirtaMnlloMbjr 

speaking  with  frerdom  ^iiJ  licprniousnr-ss  in  ibe  pres- 
ence of  Strtonus,  vvhusc  age  and  ctianicter  btd  hitb* 
•rto  claimed  deference  from  other*.  Fnpnma  over- 
turned a  glaaa  of  wine  as  a  signal  to  the  rest,  and  im- 
mediately Antonius,  one  of  his  officers,  sUbbed  Ser- 
tonus.  and  the  example  wa«  followed  by  all  the  other 
cooapiraion  (B.C.  78).— No  sooner  had  PerpefiiM  ac- 
comptiabed  Ina  neArioiia  object,  than  b«  anwmneed 
hirn^tlf  the  si  ccrssor  of  Sertor:  ''-  Hut  he  *oori 
proved  aa  unfit  for  tbe  duties  as  he  was  unworthy  of 
thft  honour  altacbed  to  that  high  «ffie«.  Pompey, 
upon  hrariiit;  that  his  formida^io  antapfonift  was  no 
more,  attacked  the  traitor,  whom  he  easily  defeated 
Ha  wM  takm  priaoiMr,  and  aftcrwatd  MMtitad  m  an 
enemy  to  his  country ;  and  in  this  way  ended  a  war 
which  at  one  time  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  power  in  Spain — Of  Str- 
torioa  it  baa  juaUj  bean  lemarked,  that  hia  great  quaii- 
IIM  and  mHttaiy  talenta  would  hav«  Qndoobl«dl]f  lalaed 
him  to  thf  firj't  rank  among  thi-  chiefs  of  his  coun- 
try, bad  be  been,  not  th^  leader  of  a  party,  but  the 
coraroander  af  a  atate.  With  nodiing  to  aappoit  fain 
but  the  resources  of  his  own  miml,  hf  created  a  pow- 
erful kingdom  3inni^^  slrangera,  and  defended  it  for 
more  than  ten  vc^r^  sgainat  tbe  arms  of  Rome,  al- 
though wielded  by  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time  ;  and 
he  displayed  public  and  private  virtues  which  would 
have  rendered  a  people  happy  under  his  rule  at  a  less 
turbulent  period.  [Plut.,  Vit.  Sertor.^VtU.  Ften.t 
f,  90,  jryy — Ftor.,  3,  2!,  »eqq  ) 

•SsRviLiA  Lex,  T  rfe  Peninns  repefrinh.i.  bv  C 
ScTvilius,  the  praetor,  A.U.C.  653.  It  ordained  se- 
verer penalties  than  formerly  againat  extortion  ;  and 
that  the  defemlAnt  should  have  a  second  hearing. 
iCic.  in  Verr.,  1,  U.) — II.  .Another,  de  Judmbut,  by 
Q.  Scrvilius  Csepio,  the  consul,  A.U  .C.  647.  It  di- 
vided  the  right  of  judging  between  the  senators  and 
the  equitcs,  a  priviitf^e  which,  tboi;^'h  originally  be- 
longing to  the  SCI  aior-^.  had  hf  en  taken  Irotn  lh(  m  In 


a  ea)«N«  and  ria*a  Tina^oil,  iW  unfe  of  t»m« 
lus  Prisciis.  bv  the  l.ar.  or  househoW  god. 

Snds  made  hsm  a  son  of  ooe  of  tbs  lao^a  Tliiti,^! 
-  some  time  a  slave;  or dlt aaa ef  a aM of  ia| 
and  power  in  one  of  the  conquerd  I^tin  cilio,  «^ 
being  slain  in  ihc  war,  iiis  widow  wiscaimdia 
in  her  pregnancy,  and  she  and  her  \dm  m 
protaeiad  1^  Tanaquil  Another  aecoum  on- 
gin  of  Sarvitta  haa  been  preserved  by  a  gp«ci  tbe 
Empf  for  Clauduis.  as  ^iven  in  tb?  Etrtsscw  AjisiSt 
This  speech  was  engraved  on  a  brsis  pUit,  ind  mu 
dug  op  at  Lyons  aboat  two  eeatartes  afo.  It  i«  rxm 
prcftrvcd  in  that  city.  It  was  printed  l>v  BnjiitT  it 
the  end  of  his  edtlioD  of  Tacitut,  and  tiai  b»H  ^ 
pabliabadimhe  Oollactiensof  InsenptiOM.  Chafiai 
begins  to  recount  how  often  the  fcrm  of  povfirr.T/f; 
had  been  changed,  and  even  tbe  reyal  dignitv  bcMoutt 
on  foreigners  Then  he  aays  of  ServiasTidliM,*'A» 
eotdtqg  to  oar  Anoala,  ha  wa»  the  aoa  af  iki  npiin 
Oetiaia ;  hat  if  we  lUlaw  the  Tutcaaa,  ke  wu  lit 
faithful  follower  of  Ca'les  Vibenna,  aud  «tirfd  ill 
his  fortunes.  At  last,  quitting  Etiam  wii^  ite  » 
•f  tbe  amy  iHiieh      served  dBdirCMN.ke 


\xcr\\  to  Home,  and  occupied  the  Cxiiat  H>".  -jx^i 
It  ibat  lianie  after  his  former  conuniMier  H«  a- 
changed  his  Tuscan  name,  Mastama,  for i  Romu oia, 
obuined  tbe  ktngfy  power,  and  employed  itlotkirai 
advantage  of  the  atate."  {Nub ,  Ron  M«^.Tol  l.p 
) — All  accounts,  however,  rejire««m hioi »i enjoy- 
ing the  favour  of  Taraoia  and  bu  fiata.  m  Hmn 
anwriad  the  danghter  ofthat  taanaidLaidMinrtk 
throne  m  a  ^'rrunl  mr as'ire  Sv  tht  lUiticio'w  I'.jw^ 
merit  of  the  latter.  It  would  seem  ai  u  Sertiiw  aid 
in  the  very  begtmiiig  of  hia  faifft  mmAeni  the 
op[)osition  of  the  patricians.  He  i!  n-i  lo  bff 
alluwui  any  interregnum,  or  to  havtpircjJifJ  M»tn 
ate  to  take  the  lead  in  bis  election  to  the  nvtrdgBtr ; 
bnt,  aa  he  had  alreedy  acted  as  km|  betel  tb  dailk 
of  Tarquiniaa  was  publicly  known,t6kaw«it«C- 
rcct  ajjpliratioii,   wuhout  anv  other  [rflixiran  f^o- 


the  Semprooiaa  i*«w,  and  given  to  the  equitea,  who  [  ceaa,  to  tbe  conutM  atno/a,  and  to  hare  bteaj^  thm 
had  ezereiaed  it,  in  cooaeqaenee,  for aevenlcao  vears  —  . 

{Cic,  Brut,  43,  seq  —Tac,  Ann.  \1.  60  )-^in 
Another,  de  CtviUUe,  bf  C.  Scrviliuo  Glaucm,  ordained 
that  if  a  Latin  aecoaaa  a  Roman  senator  so  that  he 
was  condemned,  the  accuser  should  bo  honoured  with 
the  name  and  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  —IV. 
Another,  A^rarui,  by  P.  Ser^-ilius  Rullus,  thetrihane, 
A.U.C.  690.  It  ordainad  that  ten  commiaaionem 
ahonld  be  created,  with  ahaototr  power,  for  five  years, 
ovfr  III!  the  rc-vcniie«  of  the  repnhlu-  ;  in  hnv  and  k  II 
what  lands  tbcjr  taw  fit,  at  what  price  and  from  whom 
they  choae ;  to  diatrihuta  them  at  pleaaore  to  the  eiti- 
zens  ;  to  srftlc  nrw  cotonir  s  wherever  they  judged 
prupur,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  &.c.  But  this 
taw  was  prevented  from  being  passed  by  the  eloquence 
sf  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul.    (Cic.  in  Fit.,  2  ) 

Skrvilius,  I.  PuBLii's  .^iiALA.  a  master  of  horse  to 
.be  dictator  Cincinnatua.  When  Mielius  refused  to 
ippear  before  the  dictator  to  anawar  the  accaaationa 
which  were  hrought  against  htm  on  amipfeion  of  his 
aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahal.i  strw  hitn  in  the  tnidst  of 
tbe  people  wooae  protection  he  claimed.  Ahata  waa 
accttaao  of  thia  murder,  and  banifhed ;  but  ^ia  aen* 
tcncc  was  afterward  rtpmlfd  H**  was  raised  to  the 
dictalorship. — II.  Fubtius,  a  proconsul  of  Asia  during 
the  age  Ol  Mitbiadatea.  He  conquered  Isauria,  for 
which  service  he  waa  snmamed  hauriai*.  mul  re- 
warded with  a  triumph.  (Vid.  Isauria.)— III.  Noiiia- 
nus,  a  Latin  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  JMaro.  He  ia  prataed  by  QointiiiaB 
{10.  I,  102). 

ServIus,  I.  Tri.t.Tc*,  tho  sixth  kin^  ofRome  The 
accounts  respecting  hia  origin  are  as  obscure  as  those 
of  any  of  his  predeecaaova.  Tbe  moat  aneimt  and 
poetical  legend  repreaenta  him  aa  the  aon  of 
1328 


inveated  with  die  peweia  of  fannorkiafa  IWaa^ 

* .  -'orical  conclnsion  which  can  be  d<^bcfd  fmm ti!«« 
nicidental  notices  is,  that  a  contest  isioA  btgLi.  bs- 
tween  the  kings  and  the  patrician  body,  in  wiucli 
kings  deemed  it  their  aoundest  policy  to  dnauuiil 
power  of  the  patricians,  in  order  to  maintain  tbtffoaa 
But  tiH  no  direct  diminution  of  their  pom  c^eid  ^ir; 
been  Bitea>|>ted  without  eacitinf  an  oDBaditu  an- 
rection,  it  waa  deemed  eifwdiaat  hv  thiM  ki^p>» 
raise  a  ronnterhalaticinr  power  in  the  sUt*.  sbift 
bavin?  received  its  existence  from  ibem,  miflit  bt  a- 
peeted  to  km]  them  aid  in  ie|i*aniaf  ikc  etufbdnt 
power  of  the  patrician  hndv.  combined  with  tk«f  bfr 
reditary  privileges.    That  J*er»ius  was  a  Inwt  tk 
people,  anrf  that  the  pntrieiana  bated  and  pknud  %^va 
him,  appears  from  a  possage  of  Festua:  "AlPicaB 
♦''icM*  Rtmm  dtctttt  to  quod  »A»  patrieri  lAHtini* 
juhente  Serno  Tuliio,  ut,  at  fNti  ewttrrs/^r  lirfnt 
tpmm,  ex  led*  tuperioribm  tmuamtnur."  it*^ 
it  wTf^  be  indirectly  f^theted  Iran  the  ititMHsitf 
I.rvv  (1,  14  I.  that  h*>  cltose  hi*  habitation  eo  tk»  I* 
ouiline,  for  that  waa  the  plebeian  quarter,  (ft* 
iUt.,  4,  It.)    The  fovemment  of  Servias  Tall* 
was,  from  beginning  to  end.  a  srirl  of  revolntwa.  ^ 
or^nic  changes  ascribed  to  him  cau  hardly !»<*► 
ceived  of,  as  projected  under  any  bet  repubhcaa 
tntions.    At  all  events,  they  seem  to  have  ftndli' 
way  for  the  republic.    Servius  prepared  Ms  tl"""* 
tional  innovations  by  a  division  of  lard  arc^  f^boi*"!" 
gromid  for  habitatoona  to  tbe  poor.  Nis  con*»^ 
had  no  ffaaevManee  to  a  pwe  eafw^ 
Propertv  wa^s  adopted  as  the  standard  for  apftWtK**? 
the  public  contributions  and  franchise ;  snd  w  *^ 
principle  hia  Ihtnona  division  info  cla«e»  wm 
When  it  ia  eonwdaiad  that  ooi  of  a  handnd  wt 
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riffhtr-Qioe  (or  ninety-three )  ccTituries,  the  fir*t  dtts 
tiooe  cootauied  eighty,  to  wbicii  uiusi  bu  addfid  the 
dUbMiii4MHitoriMol«jWtM,aad  Uttt  tbelutclaa*  had 
•iUMT  ouljr  0D«  fmem  or  nans  U  dl,  it  m  mij  IO  «»e 
thai  S«rvius,  if  in  affect  Iw  and*  ddi  amagciMBt, 
•abatituted  an  anstccriit  y  of  wealth  for  the  former  pa 
tneian  ptapoDdenoca  m  tha  airuB.  As  in  these  times 
dM  DTopenf  «f  kmd  wte  tlM  nort  in  tlw  kiiMla 
•r  tne  patricund,  they  of  course  retained  prt^ponder- 
ane*  in  the  new  arutiocracy  hkewiae.  Bui  i,h\»  woa 
■crSdienul.  and  soon  ceased  t*b»  tlwCMe.->Tbe  war- 
Kke  mK!rrtnk:nrr=;  of  Senrius  were  principaily  directed 
aguoat  Uie  iuirurt«iis.  He  is  said  to  have  earned  on 
«Nir,  for  twrenty  years,  with  the  citizens  of  Veii,  C«re, 
TfevqatMa,  and,  la«il«t  witli  tbt  ooliactif •  fane  of  the 
Etniaeans,  till  all  alfofsed  the  ptv-eamMiwe  of  Rmoe 
aod  her  kmg — Servius  enlarged  the  city,  so  as  to 
bring  wHbm  its  coo^paaa  the  Viminai  and  Esquiline 
Rilb;  ho  fiaiaM  the  mrk  begun  bjr  l^qanios,  by 
boildiDg  the  wall-  of  the  ritv  uf  hewn  stone  ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  r  Mi^uiidating  more  tiroily  the  uiiion  of 
the  race*  of  u  h  the  nation  waa  composed,  be  erect* 
cd  thp  tpmple  of  Diana  on  the  Avuntine  HiU,  which  was 
to  be  ilw  chief  abode  of  the  Latin  population  recently 
taought  to  Rome. — The  hornbic  tale  of  the  last  Tar- 
fao**  acoeasieo  to  ike  thione  be  lagavdad  aa 
tenilMa,  WW  H  not  that  Itatian  libtoty  in  die  laM- 
ifeages  affords  m  msr.v  s  imilar  examples.  The  nar- 
tllive  in  qoestion  is  aa  fuiiows :  The  two  dsughteca 
of  Sevrius  were  mmnki  to  the  two  sons  of  the  cMar 
T^r-j'iin  The  one  m-iriit^rcd  her  bnsband  .Amns,  and 
her  6isier,  wiih  tho  aid  of  the  other  «oii  uf  Tarcum, 
and  paved  the  way  to  the  throne  for  herself  and  her 
new  hnsband  by  the  norder  of  her  father. — The  per> 
aonal  existence  of  Servim  TuHhis  is  regarded  by 
■uny  recent  writers  as  involved  inconsiderable  doubt 
Hm  conatitation  of  the  classes  and  ceoturiea  is  as 
km!  ae  Magna  Cbarta,  or  the  Bill  of  Rigfaia,  is  Eog- 
m]]  i.i'itory  ;  yet  its  pretended  author  seems  scarcely 
a  more  historical  personage  than  King  Arthur.  We 
4a  KM  «vaa  know  with  oenaiaiy  hti  nana  or  bia  race ; 
aliH  leas  can  we  tni)>t  >hc  [>retcndcd  chronnlogy  of  the 
eoMitton  story.  The  last  three  r«ign$,  according  to 
Livy,  occupied  a  space  of  107  yMrs ;  yet  tho  king, 
who,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  ia  Oipotlad  in  mature, 
bot  not  in  declining  age,  ia  the  aott  of  tlw  king  who 
ascends  the  thrs  ik  i  ^  rown  tr.an,  in  the  vigour  of  Ufe, 
•t  the  beginning  of  ii ;  SScrt los  marries  the  daughter 
of  Tarqumioe  a  ahoit  timabalbfa  he  is  made  king,  yet 
inmiediately  after  his  accession  he  is  the  father  of  two 
growo-up  daughters,  whom  he  mame s  to  the  brothers 
of  his  own  wife.  The  eooi  oi  Ancus  Marcius  wait  pa- 
tiently eight-and  tlur'v  years,  and  then  murder  Tar- 
qoimua  to  obtain  a  lUfone  which  they  had  seen  him  so 
bnC  i|uietly  occupy.  Still,  then,  we  arc.  in  a  manner, 
•pen  enchanted  ground  ;  the  unreal  and  the  real  are 
attsngely  mi.tcd  np  together  ;  but,  atthoogh  soma  loal 
elements  exist,  yet  the  general  pictrn  In  fun  ns  is  a 
mere  fantasy  :  single  trees  and  buildings  may  be  cop- 
led  ffoa  naMfe,b«t  their  grooping  k  ideal,  snd  they 
are  placed  in  the  midst  of  fairy  palaces  and  fairy  be- 
ings, who»e  oneinat.t  this  earth  never  wiliietMiiA^d.  {Lie  , 
1,  41,  teqq  —JfrtKfrington'M  History  of  Rome,  p.  23, 
meqa  — ArnM's  Rinnan  HiMtory,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  Sfff.) 
—  II.  Sulpitjus  Rufus,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist  snd 
alateeman,  descended  from  an  ilhi!itriou9  family.  He 
«as  <»nteinpor%ij  with  Ckaro,  and  probably  bom  about 
a  ceotary  B.C.  Ho  eallivatod  poMo  iitanima  from  a 
vcrv  '  arly  period,  especially  philo.sophy  and  poetry. 
At  an  early  age  be  appeared  as  a  pieadar  at  the  bar. 
ta  eonaaqoaneaof  arapfoof  received  from  Quintus  Mu- 
ciu8.  an  eminent  lawyer,  ^rv.mdr^i  upon  his  ignorance 
of  the  law,  he  applied  himseii  wuh  great  loduatry  to 
laffol  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
kwv-rs  of  Rime.  Cicero  highly  commandt  tua  la^l 
kno  w  ledge.    Sulpittiw  passed  through  tha  — "«^' 


offices  of  the  Roman  state,  and  was  consul  B  C.  61. 
Cxaar  made  him  governor  of  Acbaia  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia ;  but,  when  that  chief  waa  taken  off,  Sul- 
pittas  retuniad  to  Raaaa,  and  acted  with  the  repobli« 
can  party.  Ho  died  ia  the  camp  of  Antony,  under  the 
walls  of  Modcna.  having  been  sent  on  an  cinbaeay  to 
that  leader  from  the  Roman  aaoata.  Cican^  in  fad* 
9th  Philippic,  pleada  for  a  braaaii  acatno  to  ba  aiaelad 
to  Sulpitius,  which  honour  was  granted  by  the  senate. 
—  111.  HoDOratua  Maurus,  a  learned  gxammarian  ia 
tha  afa  of  Atcadios  and  Honoriua.  Ho^  laA  LaHii 
commentaries  upon  Virgil,  still  extant.  Thest  are, 
however,  considered  rather  as  a  collection  of  ancient 
remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  poet  than  as  composed 
by  himself.  Tbn  ooaiaitt  tmaff  vatoahla  notieaa  of 
^0  geography  and  arte  of  antiquity.  Hiesa  coramea- 
tiriLS  .sjr  found  annrxcd  to  -.oinr  of  the  older  editions 
of  VirgU. .  Tney  are  most  correctly  given  m  the  edi- 
tion or  Vkf^  by  Bonnana,  Amrt  .,  1744, 4  volt,  dtoi 

SasosTKis,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egvpt.  whose  era 
will  be  coasidered  lu  the  course  of  the  p:e!>cnt  article. 
According  to  the  common  account,  his  father  ordered 
sU  the  children  in  his  dominions  who  were  born  on  the 
same  day  with  him  to  be  publicly  educated,  and  to  paaa 
their  youth  in  the  company  of  his  son.  This  plan  soc* 
ooadad  faJlt ,  and  Soaoatris,  <m  attaining  to  manhoodj 
aaw  bioMaif  aanoondad  bjr  a  nmnbar  of  faltbfal  inib> 
iatera  and  active  warrifirs,  u Ijn:,r  i  d'ir.ition  and  inti- 
macy with  their  prince  rendered  them  uiseparabiy  da- 
votad  to  his  intcreai.  Whan  Saeostria,  after  schiovw 
ing  several  brilliant  connie«t?!  a«  hti  father's  lieuten- 
ant,  bad  succeeded  hi8  parent  on  the  throne,  he  became 
ambitious  of  military  fame,  and,  after  ha  had  dividad 
his  kingdom  into  J36  difTerent  districts  or  nomaa,  ha 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  to  make  tha 
con'jiRst  of  the  world.  Libya,  ..Ethiopia,  .Vrabia,  wnth 
all  the  islsnds  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  conquered,  and 
tha  vietenaaa  nonaidi  marehad  throogh  Asia*  and 
penetrated  farther  into  the  Ea^t  than  the  conqueror 
of  Darius.  He  also  invaded  Europe,  and  aubdued 
the  Thracians ;  and,  that  the  fame  of  his  oonqnesta 
might  long  survive  him,  he  placed  columns  and  im- 
ages in  the  several  provinces  he  had  subdued  ;  and, 
many  ages  after,  inscriptions  were  still  to  be  seen 
commenioiating  his  coooaaats.  At  hia  retam  homo 
tho  monarch  employed  tna  tinio  in  encouraginff  tho 
fine  arts,  ai.  !  i  improving  the  revenues  of  bis  kitig- 
dom.  He  erected  one  hundred  temples  to  the  go«to 
for  the  Tictoriea  ba  had  obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth 
were  heaped  up  in  several  parts  of  Egyp'.  ^.^-here 
cities  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the  inhabuants 
during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  After  a  long  and 
glorious  reign.  Seaostria,  now  grown  old  and  infirm, 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  bimeelf.  (Died.  Sic,  1, 
53,  icifq.)  —  Such  is  the  common  legend  relative  to 
this  celebrated  king  and  conqueror :  the  baro  of  Cham- 
potlion'a  aystem,  as  of  all  early  Egyptian  bialoryt  and, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus,  of  their  poetry,  the  Sc- 
»>stris  of  Herodotus,  the  Sesoosis  of  Diodorus,  the 
Satboa  of  Manetbo,  the  Rhsmses  the  Great  of  the 
monuments,  he  appears  at  tho  head  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  ah  the  greatest  of  the  Theban  kings.  Every- 
where tlua  mighty  monarch  stands  forth  in  prominent 
grandeur.  Bdbra  and  in  the  tam|i)aaof  the  Southern 
Tpsambul,  no  laei  than  in  Thabaa  and  in      niitis  of 

Memphis,  his  colossal  slatues  appear  slaiiijjed,  Cham- 
poUion  asserts,  with  the  reality  of  portraiture.  In  al> 
most  every  temple,  up  to  tba  eonfinas  of  .Ethiopia, 
his  deeds  and  triumph^  nrc  wrought  in  rrlicf  and 
painliitg.  The  greater  part  of  ihv  celebrated  obelisks 
either  are  inscri^d  to  him  or  bear  his  record.  Thai 
of  tite  Lateran  baa  boen  long  known  (from  the  curiont 
interpretation  of  it  in  Ammianos  Marcellinus)  to  ba- 
longtoa  King  Rameses  ,  one  side  of  Clcop^jlra's  Nee- 
dle is  occupied  with  hia  deads ;  and,  besides  hia  io* 
genda  ia  Iha  nriaa  of  Lomt  aad  Oinae»  Iha  f 
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•di&M  OB  tlm  wMMm  tide  or  tho  nm,  which  coire* 
upondt  wMi  nntdir,  if  not  perfect,  bmcHmw  to  tiM 

magnificenl  {>alaco  of  Osymandy^s  dcff  rihrd  by  Dio- 
doruB,  )■  so  cov«r««i  wiih  hi*  )eg«ods  u  to  be  named 
hj  ChampoUion,  without  the  leut  hesitation,  the 
Rbameaeion  — The  date  of  the  accession  of  Sesoetri;, 
as  the  he&d  of  ibe  nmeteeoih  dyu&aiy,  is  of  great  im- 
portance, but,  like  all  such  poiots,  mvolved  in  much 
diiiicultj.  M.  ChampoUion  Fifluc,  by  an  iogeoioos 
argument  deduced  from  the  ceMntM  Setbic  period 
of  1 400  yoars,  reckoned  according  to  data  furnished 
hy  Censorious,  and  a  well- known  fragment  of  Tbeon 
•r  AUxandiw,  nukf  Mt  tho  dato  of  1478  B.C.  Dr. 
Yoiinp:  Kfsumea  1434.  Mr.  Mure  maintains  that  it 
canoot  be  placed  higher  titan  1410,  nor  lower  than 
1400.  {Remarkt  on  the  Chronology  of  tke  Egyptian 
Dynattici,  Land.,  1329.)  M.  ChampoUion  Figcac's 
argument  is  unsaltsfaciory,  and  chiefly  from  the  un- 
cwtainty  of  Gxing  the  reign  of  Menophres,  which  is  the 
baaia  of  tho  wbcSo  ajrotoBt  and  which  is  altogether  a 
gntditooi  aaaamption.  It  afrpears,  however,  that  the 
question  may  be  brought  to  a  short,  if  not  [>reci»e,  con- 
cluaien.  The  first  date  which  approximates  to  cer- 
tUBty  ia  the  cant  ore  of  Jenmlem  bj  Soaae  or  8»* 
aonchosis  ;  the  first  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  in 
the  year  971,  or,  &t  tho  earliesi,  975  B.C.  What, 
i^en,  was  the  intervening  time  between  this  event  and 
the  accession  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  t  The  reigns 
of  the  tlucti  scries,  as  given  by  fiir.  Mure  from  the  va- 
rious authorities,  sund  thus :  and  first  fifom  figtebius 
in  the  Latin  text  of  Jerome: 


Nineteenth  Dynasty 
Twentictb  •* 


m 
in 
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Next  from  Eusebitia,  arcowiiiig  to  the  Gxed(  text 
(Syncalhw— SeaKg^) ; 
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Ninr(««nih  DjoaaQr 
Twcotwlli 
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Add  as  belbr« 
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Nmt  fiom  Euaabiurteoaidnv  to  iba  Annanian  text ; 
TfMniiam    •*  m 
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Next  from  Afrlcanus  (Syottttlaa} : 

Ninctecntb  Uynasty       >      >  • 

TWciitirlli        "       ,       ,       ,  . 

Twsxuy-Am  "     .     .    .  . 


And,  lastly,  from  the  Old  Chronicle ; 

NifHitevuib  D^naaCy 
Twentieth      "      .      .      .  . 
TwMity-Arst  "     .     .      .  . 
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The  question  resolves  itself  into  the  relative  degrees  of 
weight  attached  to  Africanns,  Eusebius.  or  the  Old 
Chronicle,  as  to  the  reign  of  the  Twentieth  DjfMa^. 
It  should  he  observed,  that  there  may  be  five  years  of 
error  in  the  date  of  tiie  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  it 
to  WHMitain  at  what  period  m  Ibe  ntom  of  Seate  ibat 


ev«at  took  oAce.  M.  ChampoUion  Fige»c'adale,ttm» 
AMi  §ok  ddfamit  tfeaoBa  fiom  bia  owiif  m  ea  pabsbb 

as  any  other. — .Ancient  history  is  fnll  of  the  Uivnphi 
of  this  Kgypisan  Alexander  :  was  it  the  echo  of  nativt 
legends,  either  j>oe«ieal,  er,  if  bialorical,  embeliiabed 
bv  natian.-il  v-nrtv,  or  combining  aobstantid  truth' 
i  lie  tnemurablc  passage  lu  1  acitus  is  at  lOHisM  ll«e  xuqiIl 
brief  and  the  fullest  statement  of  the  glonet  of  his 
reign.   On  the  visit  of  Getmaaicoe  lo  Tbebaa,  the 
elder  of  the  priests,  ioterpretifig  tbe  iiM«i|itioM  iabii 
native  language,  related  to  the  wondering  Roman  the 
forces,  the  conquests  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  £uroDe,aiid 
the  tribote  levied  by  tbe  Great  Rhamew  (Tmanev 
Ann.,  2,  60.) — Let  us  trace  this  line  of  con]j(ii, 
which  appeared  so  vast,  and  perhaps  romance,  as  is 
haveiiMMed  thoaewriten  aibok  towaida  tbe  end  of  the 
last  ccnttiry.  were  for  resolving  all  history,  m3rtbofogy, 
aud  religion  into  a&tionomy,  u|>oq  grounds  rather  more 
plauaible  than  ustul,  to  consider  the  great  king  of 
Egypt  Qo  mora  iben  a  mvtboleg^  penonificauaB  «f 
*'  the  giant  ibat  inoieelb  to  ran  bie  coone  fien  me 
end  of  Heaven  to  the  other."  The  first  co/u^lh:  grn* 
erally  attributed  (o  Seaoattia  ia  Ethiopia.    Some  wn- 
tem,  indeed,  make  Um  cenmeoce  with  a  waritiaM 
expedition  against  Cyprus  and  Phtsnicta  ;  but  the 
most  probable  account  atstes  that,  either  dunog  bis 
father's  life  or  after  his  own  accession,  he  M  tea  tii> 
umpbant  banners  of  E^pt  along  the  whole  coorss  of 
the  Nile  to  the  sacred  Meroe.    He  conquered,  says 
Diodurus,  the  southern  -f^ihiopians,  and  Jorctd  then 
to  pay  tribute,  ebony,  gold,  and  elepbaata'  taath.  I<ie> 
where  do  tbe  momimeate  so  striking^  iOntiai*  the 
history.     In  the  Nubian  teixifilcs,  represenfatjons  of 
the  victories  of  this  great  king  line  ibe  waiia.   One  at 
Kalabsche  haa  been  described  with  fmal  apiril  hf 
Heeren,  from  Gau's  engravings,    ft  represent*  a  na- 
ked queen  with  her  cliildrcn  im{>k)>itig  tbe  mercy  of 
the  conqueror.   Now,  though  female  aovereigna  were 
rarely  known  in  E^pt,  in  w£thioaia  tbef  inem  com- 
mon. Even  at  a  late  period,  the  Oandaca  of  ti»  Ada 
will  occur  to  every  reader.    Besides  the  queen,  iheit 
ate  the  spoils  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  what  secmi 
to  be  imny,  with  golden  ti^ota,  aad  huge  logs  of  e^ 
ony.    Wc  proceed  on  our  course,  first  ren.arkirig  % 
fiicl  which,  if  we  remtiiuber  rightly,  has  &scapci  ihs 
notice  of  Heeran,  that  the  career  of  Seaostru  is  led 
precisely  along  the  lino  on  which  he  has  traced,  with 
so  much  ingeuuity  aud  research,  the  road  of  ancicot 
commerce.    It  might  almoat  seem  that  the  cooqoetor 
followed  the  tnek  of  tbe  camvan  m  fleet,  to  {tendar 
or  make  binwelf  master  of  the  eoeeoaaivo  caoms  er 
emporia  of  cojiimrrcc,  and  of  the  different  couoin^ 
from  which  the  richest  article  of  traffic  were  scot 
forth.    Tbe  fiiet  atep,  as  suted,  was  flw  eabyofaiiai 
of  ^Ethiopia,  the  next  of  Africa  to  the  west  ;  of  this, 
it  is  true,  we  have  but  an  tudiflerent  voucher,  of 
a  Latin  poet,  and  one,  in  general,  more  to  be  sosneelai 
of  tumid  hyperbole  than  his  brethren,  namely,  Locas. 
{Venit  ad  occAsum,  mundiqiu  extrema  Scsostru^  10, 
UTG  )  Still,  KOine  extensive  subjugation  of  the  I.i?VJ2 
tribaa  may  be  assumed  without  much  besiution.  "tbs 
wild  anlmale  of  the  deaert  are  perpetually  led  in  tke 
triumphs  of  the  Egyptians — the  antelopes,  the  <ip*'t, 
the  Miraffes,  and  the  ostriches. — Arabia*  to  the  okicr 
world,  wee  the  land  of  wonder  and  of  wealth.  Frooi 
the  Hebrew  prophet?,  who  d^Iichted  to  dwell  on  u!» 
gifts  to  be  brought  from  Arabia  aud  Saba,"  to  ;h6  ^ 
test  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  the  geographer  Dioarsioa 
and  the  luxuriant  Nonnus,  the  iMbee  aixl  marveis  of 
the  land  and  people  are  perpetoally  displayed.  Anby 
the  Blessed,  either  producing  or  possessing  :ht  car- 
rying trade  of  those  costly  spices  and  incenses  wbick 
wafe  eo  prodigally  oaed  in  Egypt  in  enabelmiag  the 
dead  and  worshipping  the  pods,  wou!d  naturiilly  be  an 
object  of  ambition  to  an  Egyptian  conqueror.  Ac- 
coidiflig^i  OTCit  bofao  llw  trinmphnt  i         '  "** 
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m»  th»  QiMtp  cnhoM  vMligM  of  Emiiu  «oiK|UMt 
in  Um  AxMm  pmiiinil*  liiiv*  betn  oroo^  to  light, 

and  Arabah  (the  Rcil  Earth)  is  described  as  under  ihc 
(mi  oi  Kaineaes  Mciaxnoun,  lo  ooe  of  tho«e  cunout 
rcprewntationi  of  hia  coaqneata  aud  to  lino  tlw  w&Ua 
at  Medinet-Abou.  It  waa  on  a  height  ovetlookiog  tb« 
Mnow  strait  which  divides  Africa  Ifoffl  Acabia  that 
J  aMordiuff  to  Strabo,  erectod  odo  of  hi*  tuA- 
The  wan  Mtween  the  later  Abyaainian  kinga 
•od  the  aorereiena  of  Yemen,  in  the  centuries  prece- 
ding Mobainmcd,  may  iliustrale  ihcisc  conquests.  The 
hatred  or  tenor  of  the  toa  attributed  to  the  later 
£g  v  ptiaiM  WM  tillwr  vdIcdowb  to  or  dbdainod,  m  the 
moiiuments  clearly  prove,  by  the  great  Thi       kings  ; 
more  than  one  regular  naval  cugagemeiit,  as  well  as 
diWMrta  bam  invading  fleets,  being  represertted  in 
At  eculptorf"^    On  the  11  u J  Si'lI,  Sffiostnn,  according 
to  history,  fiuvd  ou:  j  uaw  oi  iour  Hundred  sail  ;  but 
whither  did  he  or  his  a^l  uirals  saill    Did  tbey  com- 
MBSotTOa  to  the  irade-winds,  and  boldly  stretch 
towards  dia  land  of  gold  and  spice  1  Are  some 
of  the  hill-forts  represented  in  the  sculptures  those  of 
India  !    Did  his  triumphant  arms  oass  th«  Ganges  1 
Do  the  Indian  hmebao  ob  the  cattle,  noticed  hj  Us. 
Ifamilton,  confirm  the  legend  so  constantly  repeated 
of  iu«  conquests  in  that  Uod  of  ancieui  fable  !  Or, 
■wadhig  to  the  aaodeet  acoouot  of  Herodotus,  did 
they  coast  cautiously  alonp.  and  put  hirk  when  tliey 
eocoontered  sumc  foriuidablo  sbuals  I    D.d  luey  lol- 
]ow  ihu  cuur&c  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  assad  the  rising 
Booarchies  of  the  Aaayriaoa  and  Modes,  or  pieaa  oa 
to  tbat  great  kingdom  of  Baetria,  which  dtnujr  aiiaea 
smid  'hr  gloom  of  the  earliest  ages,  the  native  place 
of  Zoroaster,  and  the  cradle  of  the  Magian  religion  t 
ChampoUlon  boldly  names  Asayiiuia,  Medce,  and 
Bactriaiii  a?  exhibited  o-t  \hr'  monuments  ;  but  '.hv 
Strange  and  Darbaious  an])cilauoiis  which  he  has  read, 
M  ftf  as  we  remember,  bncar  no  resemblance  to  those 
ef  aoT  of  the  Orietuai  tnbca }  earlier  invellers,  Iww* 
erer,  uto  observed  that  the  features,  coetume,  and 
arms  of  ttic  nations  with  which  the  I'livptiana  join 
battle  are  clearly  Asiatic ;  the  loiu;,  llowiug  robes,  the 
Um  ef  Jhce^  the  baaidaii  the  ahiemi,  in  many  resp«cu 
are  remarkably  similar  to  those  on  tin  Tlabyloman  cyl- 
inders and  tha  aculptorea  of  i'tsi^cpoiis.    "  The  do- 
»8iA»—  0f  Sesostris,"  our  legend  procaeda,  apreads 
oter  ArmfTin  and  Asia  Minor.   His  images  were  still 
to  be  seen  in  mo  days  of  Ilcrodotus,  onu  on  the  rosd 
birtweeo  Epheaua  and  Phocca,  and  another  between 
Safine  aad  Saidia.-  Tbivf  ware  five  patoia  htgbi 
ariWeJ  in  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  mannOT,  and 
held  a  javelin  in  one  hand  and  a  bow  in  the  other  , 
across  the  breast  ran  a  Ime,  with  an  inscnpiiou ; 
*This  region  I  conquered  by  my  strength  (ht.  my 
ehouIder») '  They  were  mistaken  for  statues  of  Mem- 
noo."    This  universal  conqueror  spread  bis  domimou 
into  Europe ;  but  Thiaee  was  the  limit  of  bis  victo- 
ries.   On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine  he  left,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  a  part  of  his  srmy,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  circumcised  people,  the  Colchiaiis.  But 
M$  neat  fonnidaUe  eoetoies  were  the  redoubted 
SeytUaM.   Pliny  and  other  lat«r  wiitere  assert  that 
ba  wBs  vanquished  by  them,  and  fled.    But  Egyptian 
piide  either  disguised  or  bsd  reason  to  deny  tbu  dofeai 
of  lierltofo.  There  is  a  striking  story  in  Herodotus,  that 
wheo  the  victorious  Darius  l  onmianded  th.it  his  statue 
■bould  take  the  place  of  that  of  Scsoiitris,  the  pncsls 
baldly  interfered,  and  asserud  the  superiority  of  their 
monarch,  who  had  achieved  what  Darius  had  in  vain  aV* 
Ccmpted,  the  subjugation  of  the  Scythians. — Are  we 
£heo  to  dismiss  all  this  long  history  of  triumphs  and 
Cflnqtioata  into  the  regions  of  mythic  or  allegoric  legend  1 
Afw  we  to  eeottder  it  the  poie  creation  or  the  moostioos 
exaggeration  of  national  vanity  !  to  resolve  it  into  the 
lous  mendacity  of  the  priest  or  the  licensed  bctton 
I  bard     A  frrnHf  ihaie  ie  ttothof  iBfrahable  hi 


I  the  existence  of  one  or  of  a  line  of  Egyptian  conqn^ 
|ors:  Egypt  waa  ae  likely  to  send  forth  "its  mighty 
hunter,  whose  game  was  man,"  as  Assyria,  Persia, 
Macedonia,  Arabia,  or  Tarury.    On  the  other 
we  have  the  uniform  testimony  of  aneieDt  history,  an- 
cient tradition,  and  existing  monuments.  Egyptian 
historv  is  reported  to  us  by  every  ancient  authoit 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Manetho,  Strabo^  and  ie  aaaa^ 
redly  deserving  of  as  much  credit  as  the  scattered  frag- 
menU  of  the  Oriental  annals,  which  bear  the  name  of 
Berovus  or  Sanchoniathon,  or  the  traditions  preserved 
by  more  modem  antiquaries.   The  only  kutory  which 
approanaioa  to  thia  period  ie  that  of  the  Bible,  and 
thw  we  shall  presently  consider.    How  far  the  general 
traditum  may  be  traced  to  Egypt  as  its  Mile  fountaia- 
iwad,  may  be  doubled ;  there  is  sooM  eenddaaee  ef  n 
connexion  with  Scythian  tradition  preserved  in  Justin 
and  Jomaudc& ;  iu  tiiij  former  we  iiod  the  uawc  of  a 
Sejthiaa  Iting  contemporary  with  Seaoatris.    But  the 
monuments  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  Nubian  cit- 
ies, more  particularly  of  Thebes,  afford  the  stiougest 
confirmation  to  the  extensive  conquests  of  one  or  more 
of  the  mighty  Pharaohs,   lltese  mooamenta,  entirely 
independent,  ft  meet  be  remembered,  of  the  intenwa- 
tations  of  their  legends  by  Champollion,  represent  bat- 
tles and  sieges,  combats  by  land  aiid  sea,  in  coontriee 
qiparently  not  Afrioen,  egainst  nations  whieh  have 
every  character  of  rc'notr,  pro',  nl  lv  Asiatic  races. 
There  arc  rivers  which  t<iiinui  be  liie  Psdc  ;  fortressea 
which,  in  tiieir  local  character,  seem  totally  unlike 
those  of  tho  districte  bordering  on  EgypL^fiut  how  ia 
it  that  the  aacnd  writings  preserve  a  profound  ailenee 
on  all  the  invasions,  conquests,  and  triumphs  of  this 
Egvptian  Alexander,  or,  if  Cbampoliioo  is  to  be  cred- 
ited, this  rsce  of  Alexanders  t   We  nrast  lake  op  the 
■[<K«tion  of  the  connexion  between  the  sacred  and 
Egyptian  history  at  au  earlier  period.    Oil  this  inter^ 
eating  inquiry  twc^  writers,  M.  Coquerel,  a  riiilailanl. 
and  SL  duffiOi  a  Bonan  Qatholic  divine,  have  en- 
tered with  much  eandoor  and  ingenuity.   To  what  pe- 
riod in  the  Egyptian  history  is  thr  ^^ll^alc  Exodus 
to  be  assigned!    This  question  seems  to  have  be«i 
debated,  if  we  may  so  speak,  on  the  aeane  ef  aetiea 
among  the  Jewii>h  and  Grecian  writers  in  Alezsndrea. 
The  Mct  waa  universally  admitted,  though  the  chro- 
nology was  warmly  contested  ;  aa  to  the  Diet,  it  mKf 
be  ^arlessly  asserted  that  the  Mosaic  record,  inde- 
pendent of  its  religious  sanction,  has  generally  as  high 
a  claim  to  tho  character  of  authenticity  and  credibility 
ae  any  ancient  documeot ;  he  who  should  reject  it 
wonkl  not  merely  expoee  his  own  aincehty  as  a  be- 
liever in  revealed  religion,  but  his  judgment  as  a  phil- 
osophical historian.    Nor  can  we  read  the  histories  of 
Diodorus,  or  Tacitus,  or  the  treatise  of  Joi*cphas 
against  Apion,  without  cl'  r!v  seeing  that  tho  Egyp- 
tian historians,  however  llu-y  might  di^tigurc,  no  doubt 
did  notice  the  servitude  and  the  escape  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt.   But  both  thia  and  the  chroooUigkal 
qoeation  were  carried  on  widi  the  Uindhig  feelings  of 
nstional  pride  and  aniinoMly  on  each  side,  and  it  >  far 
from  likely  that  we  ahould  disentangle  the  web  which 
has  thuB  been  raveHed,  nor  can  we  expect  to  reeeivn 
any  direct  mformntion  on  this  subject  from  tlie  man- 
uments.    One  pious  writer  has  taken  alarm  at  this  si- 
lence ;  but  eoiely  without  much  leaaen,  for  the  monn* 
ments  almost  exclusively  l>elong  to  Upper  Egypt] 
nor  docs  a  proud  ualiun  inscribe  on  Us  enduring  sculp* 
tures  its  losses  and  calamities ;  it  is  the  victorious^ 
not  the  discomfited*  monarch  whose  deeds  are  hewn 
in  ctone.— Both  M.  Coquerel  and  If.  Greppo  adopt 
the  common  Us>hcrian  date,  I'lOl,  for  the-  E.t  uul. 
Now,  though  this  date  ia  ai  probable  as  any  other,  we 
cannot  think  it  certain.   The  great  vaiiatioii  of  etuD* 
nologisH  on  this  point  is  well  known;  iif^r  I"  any 
questiou  of  biblical  criticism  more  open  to  fair  debate 
Ibaa  Iht  Milhaolieitj  of  the  toU  of  I  JTin^s.  6,  t,iht 
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bnm  of  thM  eakuktios.  On  aathort  likewiM  »dopt 
M.  Chtmp^IiM)  Figeae't  dat«i  1411,  for  th«  acoeM* 
ion  of  S**o»tnt,  and  ilie  common  xerm  of  two  hun- 
drsd  aikl  (iheen  years  for  lh«  re»Hiecice  of  iho  Israel- 
ilMW  Egypt  Joseph  might  thae  btve  been  wld  under 
M«BrM ;  Jacob  sod  liM  hrndf  fsMmd  Egypt  »id«r  kit 
•oeeeMor,  M  iptne-Ttodtuwie,  and  deparurt  in  llw 
third  \  »-ar  of  Ainenoplii*  Rham^cs.  father  of  Seeottriit 
Se?enl  cuhona  incideoul  pointo  make  in  favoar  of  this 
gftHam.  At  k  ptM  wuigMi  tm  lh«  niiiiMtry  of  Jo- 
M-ph,  clearly,  llic  native  princea  were  on  the  throne  ; 
tjie  prt«««ihoocl  were  in  honour  and  power,  particularly 
(IWM  of  Pbre.  The  obelisk  mmsd  by  Mama  Miphra, 
at  Hc]ia;ioIi!«,  will  be  remembered:  hia  son  likewiae 
bore  the  title  of  Mipbrc,  Now  Joseph  waa  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Pct-e-phre,  tbe  prieet  of  Phre,  at  On  or. 
HaUo^ta-  At  tkla  pMwd,  too,  tiw  aiiiaphaids  trot 
cvnttr  MpeNelt  Mrf,  tlMfeCsfe,  an  **  alxilJijiMtwii  to  dw 
Egyptian^,  '  and  the  lend  of  Goshen  v.a>  v  i-tnt  hy 
tbeir  exptiisKm.  Diadorua,  it  may  be  observed,  ffivea 
MTen  genentiow  fcfltwOTM  MflBiit  SMMlin,  wUcli« 
at  thre<-  for  a  cenliirv.  utin)nnt«  ticarty  to  the  date  of 
the  reaidenee  of  the  Israel  ites  in  l^gypt.  Towarda 
tbe  cloM  of  dw  poriad  tha  laca  of  Rbanaaa  aaeaadad 
tbe  throne ;  and  Raamaea  is  tbe  name  of  one  of  tbe 
cities  built  by  the  oppressed  Israelites.  Such  are  the 
carious  incidental  illustrations  of  tht»  ^y!<Tcm,  the  aame, 
ara  mif  abaerrat  wHb  that  of  Uakar  aixl  Bt^MO  Com* 
liarlaiM ;  hot  wa  oraat  not  AMambta  the  diflSeokiae. 

The  Eiodii^,  acconlinp  to  the  dales  adopted,  took 
place  nevcni^n  ysara  i^furo  tbe  deatti  of  Ameoopbis  ; 
M,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  Pharaoh diuwned 
in  the  lii  'l  Sea  ;  a  difBculty  rendered  still  more  start- 
Uug  by  lii€  very  interesting  description  of  the  sepul- 
chral cave  of  thia  Amenopnis  V  by  Champollion,  and 
which  aaama  daaitj  lo  intuMia  that  this  Pbaiaoh  i»i 
poaad  wtth  bia  anBaatOfs  in  tfw  ajilendid  asccvation 

ofB<hin  el  MJook.  H'  re,  however,  M  ^rcppomoVf  ■^ 
a  previoaa  question. — Have  we  distinct  autnortty  in 
Ika  HUMtw  Seriptmes  for  the  death  df  Pharaoh! 
In  the  cnntcmc-orar.'  descriptions  it  is  the  host,  the 
chariots,  the  horsemen  of  Pharaoh  which  are  svval- 
lowad  op ;  and  tbare  ia  no  aspression  that  intimatea, 
with  anv  degree  of  cfaamets,  the  death  of  the  mon> 
arch :  the  earliest  apparently  express  anthority  for 
the  death  of  the  kin^  i^t  a  pnetic  passage  in  iho  one 
lioodred  and  Umtj-aixth  Psalm  (v.  15),  which  ia  gen- 
mMy  coaaMawd  to  haaa  been  wrSoen  after  tha  cap* 
ttvity.  and  even  this  may,  perhapa,  bear  a  different 
construction.  There  is  a  second  di6kuUy  still  more 
formidable. — ^The  scene  of  tha  Mosaic  namthra  ia  un- 
doubtediv  laid  in  Lower  Ejypt,  and  seems  to  fix  the 
residence  of  the  kings  in  auuic  part  of  the  northern  re- 
gion ;  but  it  seems  equally  clear  that  Tbeb^  was  tlM 
oaaal  dwelliog-placa  of  thia  Ammonian  laca  of  amrer- 
a^na.  Tradition  agrees  with  Ilia  general  loipnssion 
of  the  narrative  ;  it  liovers  between  Tanis  and  Mem- 
^ia,  wtth  a  manifest  predtlectton  for  tbe  former.  The 
TanMe  braadi  of  die  Nile  is  acid  lo  ho  that  on  which 
Mo«cs  was  etposed  ;  and  tlie  "wonders  in  the  field 
of  Zaan"  indicate  the  s:imo  scenes  on  much  higher  au- 
thority. The  I.XXnnd  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  ren- 
der  Zoan  hv  Tanis.  >\'e  are  aware  that  Cnampollion 
will  not  **  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne"  of  bis  magntfi- 
eent  Pharaoha,  and  other  opponenu  may  object  the 
all  Eg;ypt"  of  the  Scripluiea,  Aa  to  tha  latter  ob- 
hwtion,  It  may  eartminty  be  i^naatwned  whather  "  all 
Egypt"  included  the  Thebaid  ;  but  if  Champolltrn 
(were  we  to  surest  the  posaibility  of  a  roUatenl  dy- 
BUtT  and  a  aaeond  kingdom,  at  this  period,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  recrmnl  should  iircre  the  improb- 
ability that  cononering  aovereigns  like  Horns,  Man- 
doaae,  or  espaeially  nainaaaaifaiaaiaim»  would  en- 
dure the  independence  of  a  part,  aa  it  were,  of  the 
fiaat  Egyptian  monarchy,  we  can  only  rejoin  tbe  fre* 
rit'::  v.]',;ch1hignM  Bl  — 
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are  dismembered  hy  the  aaaertion  o( 
some  powerfol  satiap,  or  the  < 
on  the  death  of  a  king  In  the  twenty-eightk ym 
<£gyplus  (the  KamcM.-s  MeiamouQ  of  ibc  mtMiiaiaa)^ 
aaya  Eusebios,  in  the  Cfareoiooo  {Amn.  rtH,\ 
**  Amwm  m  parhbu*  Nth  JItmi  tynmiim  mm- 
imt,  trtmtunUnfu*  ptrigrmoi  «p«{Mto."— Hm  sst 
monuments  bi  <  n  n  ^covered  in  Lower  Kpr;;  t«:w«r 
Mceria  and  Semtm  !  Wiraid  iwt  tk»  rcMnctiiftW 
tha  daaafatona  of  the  kaief  Mat  ef  tegrciilUw 
dvnasty  to  Upper  Fr^p^.  ana  of  their  coiwuwtj  lo  ii« 
south  and  aaat,  account  for  Hcmlclui,  w«  wrsti 
from  Meifhlaii  aathonty,  making  Sessslrit  ikt  m 
mediate  mircwwr  of  Mcens  1  Might  Cie  Mow  i> 
flicted  on  tbe  Tanite  kingdom  bj  tbe  loss  of  lU  tan 
popalation  and  iu  army,  enable  Sesoiths  wtUi  gmta 
aaaa  to  eonsohdato  tha  whale  nakaMasaa 
nonarcby  ?   "wo  are  not,  hawaiar,  Uial  la  ihi 

jectiona  against  this  scheme,  and  rather  iKm*  t  oi;: 
for  coitsii^tuni  than  nrge  it  with  tbe  Icait  piatnt- 
■eaa.  Yat  far  ba  H  htm  iialoeaiire*»lnMiln 
reader  to  a  choice  between  these  two  hfpetkeiea 
He  Diav  coRsalt  Mr.  Faber,  who  will  iafomliiaibt 
the  Pharaoh  who  periahed  in  the  Red  Sci  »u  «m 
of  the  shepherd  kings.    We  may  tOBla  kmjfm, 
aud  find  that  the  shepherda  and  tbel»n«lilisa«»4i 
same  ,  lm\  by  what  strange  transfomnt^on  «  f*sce;J 
miniatar  and  his  family  of  seventy  penaoi  kam  i 
horde  of  conquering  savagea  and  s  dynut;  of  Inogs, 
we  arc  at  a  loss  to  conceive  :  PenioTiiLU.  bowxw, 
has  ablv  aupporied  ibis  uniembie  iiyf!04hi»i  Ibef 
ia  anoOier  tbeoiy.  which  we  ai«  inelioed  is  $mftt 
was  that  of  Manctho,  and,  thertforf.  wrtljy  sf  csa> 
sidcration  ;  but  it  is  so  strangely  liis^ttti  is  iom- 
phos,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  know  to  wkn  mt  ue  lo 
ascribe  tha  Aagnat  eontndictiOBa_^lka momdI, 
Amenophia  was  faacftad  by  Mi^do  SwiiBb 
h  V  son  Rhamsc*  vii  l  e  is  immriBteh  i!Vt  rto- 
resented,  either  by  Manctbo  or  Josffhoi,  m  lac^i  ytt' 
dbecaaar;  ha  it  was  who  eipiM  ■  sseood  taes  of 
leprooB  ^pberda,  and  his  file  was  mi^id  op  «dh 
a  tradition  of  a  great  catnatrophe  connec id  mlh  » 
ligion.    This  wooU  thimr  the  Exodus  i  cenmn  !>irr 
(the  Jewish  date  comes  as  low  as  ISIS),  lal  mbU 
be  somewhat  embarraaaing  to  chiaoology.bfllka^ 
settle  the  question  about  Scso«tn« ;  iikI  '"w  ^ 
all  ages  were  naoca  likely  to  ezaggersta  dan  fepww 
tha  antiquity  of  their  aatfcm.— >!(  hewevw,  suu^li 
the    n      vi^^v,  we  place  the  Exodos  before  lis  ^^ 
cession  of  Scsostris,  in  w  lial  mafluerdowt  wtfloitfat 
die  aileDea  of  the  holy  books  concerning  this  notwial 
conquerorl    M.  Coq\iereI  and  M.  Otejipo 
once,  and  with  apparent  probability,  that  ii» 
phant  armies  of  tbe  EgypUaa  roarehed  tiirotiflj  T*^ 
tine  during  the  forty  yc^rs  wfaieb  tha  IimlM*  p««« 
in  the  secret  and  inaccessibte  desalt       •  pOTB^ 
nary  question  m  iv'-r'  started— according  le  tlrf  rer<n 
accoonta.  Did  tbe  Egyptian  pass  throop  P»i£*»_ 
Bt  tha  Hro  of  VMieh  which  wa  have  dnire  oat  h« 
what  aeem  the  best  authorities,  he  ceitainlr  did  A 
excepting  possibly  on  bis  return,  and  sf  bw 
thine  is  aaid«  aaaapthit  that  be  arrived,  wbc :h€r  ti  W 


thing! 

or  sea  is  not  stated,  at  Pelusium.   We  will  m«  «|« 
tbe  words  of  Justin,  that  this  gtest  cooqsewW  i 
strange  predilection  for  remote  conquests,  »m  > 
spised  those  which  lay  near  hia  own  borden ;  tu; 
p«»B«iWe  that  the  comparatha  toslgalSesaee  of  W» 
tiri<--.  or  It-,  roadv  submission.  Tn::,'^'    '  'errsit 
actual  invasion,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  be  f" 
of  maiA.   It  la  Hoa  thai  Herodetos  sendi  fa*  "* 
Eg>'p':an  to  win  his  first  laurels  hy  tbe  "'"I'J^ 
Cyprus  and  PbtEnicia ;  but  the  Rubjui^ttMB 
aM  iiaarly  denotes  a  maritime  expedition 
quest  of  Phffnicia  is  confirmed  by  a  ftry  taf^ 
monument,  a  bilinguar  inscription  in  1»«''»^/P"^'r 
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lagcnd  of  Rhaimes  Um  Qimt.  Tbn  hu  bera  found 
at  Ifak^tr-tl-kelb,  in  Syrit,  near  tba  ancient  Berytua. 

In  fact,  vvb)lf  PhiiTiK  ia .  already  perbips  mercanlilo, 
oaigbt  attract  ao  Ejjplua  cooqueror,  Paleatioa,  oolj 
ritt  In  iIm  ftoilivf  im  mO,  ivhich  Efrypt  prod«e«d  In 

the  i)trj",ost  B^n]r.(!;inre,  wns  ,i  coij'IUC"*!  which  mifjht 
ttail«r  the  pride,  but  would  otier  no  adtantage  to  the 
n»>niign  of  the  Nile.  Harodotoa,  iadMil,  wcpttvAy 
a«stTT'^,  t^iat  he  had  seen  one  of  hia  obacenc  trofihir*  of 
victory  r^K^td  among  those  nationa  which  giiDmiitcd 
withoot  resistance  in  Syria  PalMlina.  Larcher  baa 
already  obaerved  on  the  loose  way  in  which  the  bound- 
arjea  of  Paleatine  were  known  by  the  Greeka,  and  haa 
urged  the  improbability  that  the  magnificent  aorereigna 
«f  Jodaa,  Darid  and  Soiotnou,  would  aufier  auch  a 
weniwnent  of  aatienal  Htgne*  to  almd ;  htauppoaea, 
therefor.  ,  that  it  mi^ht  be  in  the  territory  of  Aacaloo. 
We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  suspect  lliat  many  of 
ibcM  IkHlars  might  be  no  more  than  the  symbols  of 
the  wtjrshrp  of  liatl-Peor.  Was  Tlrm  lotus  likely  to 
read  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  without  tho  assialance 
of  hia  friends,  the  prietts  of  Egypt  1  Be  ihia  aa  it 
nty,  after  nil,  if  we  can  calmly  conaider  the  nature  of 
tfan  JnwMi  Matory  in  the  Bible,  all  difficulty,  twnn  if 
we  MippOi.e  the  peaceful  suhmisston  to  the  great  con- 
aaeror,  ccasea  at  once.  Tba  Bodi  of  Jndgea,  in  about 
fcwi—  ehtplMn,  fram  the  ttnnl  to  ^  eiitMmh, 

tains  the  htstory  of  betwem  tV.rrr  anrl  four  centuries. 
Its  ot^t  appears  to  be  to  relate  the  succc^Mve  calam- 
ilita  of  the  nation,  and  the  dcliverancea  wrooglH  "bjr 
men  raiaed  by  the  Lonl."  But  the  rapid  march  of 
Seaoatna  through  the  unresisting  tcrntory,  aa  it  might 
exercise  no  oppression,  would  demand  no  deliverance. 
Morn  paitieaiaily,  if  H  took  place  daring  tma  of  the 
parMa  of  aervitMa^  ^tAmt  fmatera  and  davea  bowed 
logtillifr  'irnealh  the  yokr,  it  won!!]  lime  added  no- 
thing to  ibe  Ignominy  or  burden  of  slavery.  (Quor- 
ftffy  Remw,  vol.  43,  p.  141,  ««ff.) 

Sestos.  a  city  of  Thrace  on  the  ahorrs  of  tho  Hel- 
toapont,  nearly  opposite  to  Abydos,  which  lay  aome> 
wbrt  t»  Hbm  aooth.  From  the  situation  of  Seatoa  it 
araa  always  regarded  aa  a  UHwt  important  city,  aa  it 
commanded  in  a  great  meaaure  the  narrow  channel  en 
which  it  stood.  {Theopomp.,  ap  Sf'-nl  .  591)  It 
nppeara  to  have  been  foondad  at  an  earlv  period  by 
•otDo  iBdliam.  {Seymmu,  ek  706.)  Tiw  atory  at 
Hero  and  Leander,  and  still  more  the  pasrtage  of  the 
Taat  annamcnt  of  Xerxes,  have  rendered  Seatos  cele- 
brated in  andent  history.  Sestos  is  said  by  Herodo- 
ttja  to  have  hf-rn  Htrongly  fortified  ;  and,  when  besieged 
by  the  Greek  navai  force,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
it  made  an  obttinate  defence ;  the  inhabitanta  being 
redaced  to  the  neceaaity  of  eating  the  tbonga  which  faat- 
•ned  their  beda.  The  baydariant  at  length  abandoned 
the  place,  which  ^nrri'i  jlt  rr;!  t.i  []]<■  ficsii  l;(  rs  (Herod.. 
9,  \ \5—Tkucyd.,  1 ,  8<J.)  The  Athenwis,  when  at  the 
height  of  their  power,  justly  attaehad  the  greatest  mlie 
lo  the  poasession  of  Seatos.  which  pnablcdthcm  to  com- 
nnand  the  active  trade  of  the  Euxine  ;  hence  they  were 
wont  to  call  it  the  corn-cheat  of  the  Pira?iis  (ilriiM., 
fihfl  .  3.  10,  7  )  After  the  battle  of  .-Egospotamos. 
S«ftto«  recovered  ita  independence  with  the  rest  of 
the  Clwrtonese  ;  but  the  Athenians,  many  years  after, 
iMving  feaolved  to  reeow  thrt  fartiio  vovinee^  aant 
diafn  to  the  HHtespont  wMi  a  eonMerable  fene 

to  Rtlrmpt  its  conquest.    The  Sestinn?  \m  n  sum- 

moDcd  to  surrender  their  town,  and,  on  thetr  refoeal, 
wtn  apeedfllT  besieged ;  after  a  short  feai<taw»  liie 

place  wa-i  taken  bv  a.ssaolt,  when  Chares  barbarously 
Mu»cd  all  the  male  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms 
to  be  botcherod.  Una  severe  blow  probably  caused 
the  riiiti  of  the  town,  as  from  thia  period  little  mention 
of  It  occurs  in  history.  Strabo,  however,  speaks  of 
8««tCM  as  being  a  considrrable  place  m  hia  time;  he 
ebeervea,  that  the  current  which  6owed  from  theaboca 
near  Seatoa  greatly  Aeililited  the  natr igattoa  of  trae> 


aela  from  thence,  the  leverae  being  the  caae  with  those 
aailing  from  Abydoa.  ($<r«A.,  G91.— Po/y6..  16,  39.) 
Mannert  aavs  the  site  of  Seatoa  is  now  called  Jalotet 
(Gc^.,  Yol.  7»  p.  19a.— CnuMr'f  ^itc  Greaca,  roL 
I,  p.  9tt). 

Skthon,  a  priest  of  VuloaB,  who  made  himself  king 
of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Anyaia.  Ue  waa  attacked 
by  the  Aaaynaaa.  and  ddiveied  fram  thb  powerful  eiH 

einy  by  an  immense  nunib^^r  of  rnt?.  wnieh  in  one 
night  gnawed  their  bowaUings  and  tnongs,  &o  that  on 
the  morrow  their  arnM  ware  found  to  be  usalaaa. 
From  this  wonderful  circomataoce  Sethon  bad  a  statue 
which  represented  him  with  a  rat  in  hia  hand,  with  the 
inscription  of  Whnrvtr  futs  Ait  eye*  on  mc,  let  Aim  be 
fUMM. — "TIm  Babylonian  Tahnnd,*'  obaeivea  Pri- 
deanz,  «*8tatea  that  the  deatmeUen  made  open  the 
army  of  '.he  A-'vyruns  was  executed  by  ligli'i  i--^.  and 
aome  of  the  Targums  are  quoted  for  saying  tne  bame 
thing;  bnt  it  acema  moat  likely  that  it  was  effected 
by  bringing  on  them  tho  hot  wind  which  is  frequt  ni  in 
those  parts,  and  often,  when  it  lights  among  a  inidti- 
tude,  destroys  gnat  nniabeii  of  iSem  in  a  moment,  aa 
frequently  bappena  to  eamWM;  and  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  that  God  would  aand  a  blast  agatna:  Seuacbe- 
nb,  denote  also  the  same  thing.  Herodotus  gives  us 
aome  kind  of  a  di^guiaed  account  of  this  deliverance 
ftom  ifae  AaankM  in  •  febalooa  applicatiaQ  of  k  to 
the  city  of  Peluaium  iust»:ad  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  Se- 
thon the  Egyptian  tnstead  of  Hezckiah."  The  learned 
dean  dlM  ffamarka  upon  the  strong  eeBfimarien  given 
to  the  account  in  Scnptore  by  the  statement  of  Ho- 
rodotua.  and  lua  meotioaing  the  very  name  of  Sen- 
acherib.  (Atdaaiirt  CpwMHMt  1,  Jk.  28,  Mff^ 
ed.  1831.) 

Setu.  a  town  of  I.«tiuin.  northeeal  of  Anttmn  and 

north  of  Circii  h  i.^  now  Sezza.  Its  -itualion  on  & 
steep  and  lofty  hiU  la  marked  a  verse  of  Locdi- 
us.  praaatved  by  Aelue  OeUios  (16, 0).   Tbe  whM  el 

this  town  wa?  in  con^iticrable  repute,  and  Augustus, 
according  to  i'iiay  (14,  C),  gave  U  tbe  preference,  as 
being  of  all  kinda  tiM  least  calculated  to  injure  the 
atonaach.  We  may  infer  from  Siatioa  ,  2,  6), 
tltaX  it  was  sometimes  poored  on  the  ashes  of  tbe  weal- 

ibv  tlrrni,     {('tauifr'x  Arte.  Ilaiij.  \<']   2,  p-  107.) 

Savsaoa,  1.  Locioa  Ssrniutia,  a  Roman  emperor, 
bom  at  liaplia  in  AMea,  ef  an  eqMalriaB  natfly. 

Upon  coming  to  Romr>  fn  rarlv  life,  M  received  the 
beneiit  of  a  liberal  education,  and  waa  aobaequently 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  aenator  by  the  fairanr  of  Mat* 
cus  Aurehn's  H;«»  ynijth,  it  ia  said,  did  not  escape 
untainted  by  tne  iinpuniics  that  diMraccd  the  capital ; 
and  on  one  occaaion  be  waa  tried  for  a  flagrant  crime 
at  the  tribunal  of  IMdiaa  JnHanea,  whona  he  aAavwafd 
deposed  and  pot  to  daatfi.  Haring  bald  Ae  venal  of- 
fices which  qualified  a  candidate  for  the  consular  power, 
Severoa  was  introated  with  aeveral  mihury  appoint- 
oMBta  of  great  benour  aad  impertance.  He  aarred  in 
Africa,  in  Sjia-n,  and  ;n  Gaul ;  and  finally  obtaineo 
one  of  the  most  desirable  commands  in  the  empire, 
that,  namely,  of  the  legiona  employed  in  Pannonia,  to 
defend  the  hank9  of  tbe  Danube  againat  the  inroada  oT 
the  barbarian  tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  it.  When  the 
news  was  conveyed  to  him  that  Didius  Juliainis  bad 
aaeaadad  the  inmerial  thiOM,  landwad  vacant  by  tba 
aasaaaination  of  rertinax,  he  Toaolved  to  eaiie  the  op* 
portunity  wtiicS '.vas  lyirrdiv  pri  MMitnl  fo'- 'j'ntifv itj;:  th.e 
ambilion  which  had  long  been  lurking  in  his  bosom. 
Tlw  OMMry  «f  PeiliBax  waa  dear  to  the  legiona  of 
Pannonia.  whom  he  had  often  led  to  victory  ;  and 
Soverua  loat  no  time  in  uking  advantage  of  this  rever- 
ence and  aftetien  for  the  murdered  prince.  Tbe  m- 
dour  of  the  troops  which  he  addressed  on  this  occasitm, 
led  them  to  salute  their  chief  on  the  field  by  tbe  names  of 


emperor  and  Aosostua,  and  a  rapid  march  soon  brought 
Urn  to  Home.  JotiaoMamitNittodaadibv 
•aaandad  the  hmiU 


adecveeoi 
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PiatoriM  foiidi.  iriH>  bad  miiid«nd  PertiiMx  uid  toki 
tb«  empiiv  to  Bidittt.  wm  didMoM  tw  tiM  Mw  moo- 

trch,  und  a  Iriuinpbal  pageant  wUdcs^cg  ibr  entrance  of 
S«T«nM  loto  Um  Komtn  capiul.  iSext  tollowed  the 
«T«tlum*«  of  Nigar  and  Albinut,  the  two  comttetiton 
with  Several  for  the  empire  (rid.  Niger  and  Albinu*) ; 
mil  ihMB  eveou  were  lucceeded  by  ibc  dcatii  of  luaoj 
•eblot  of  Gool  tod SpoMf  oad  aUo  of  twenty -nine  eena- 
Kns  of  Rome,  who  won  oecoeed  of  htrm^  been  tbe 
abeiiert  of  Albinus.  Motawhilo  the  PuAlMie,  under 
Vologeeee,  availing  themselves  of  the  absencrof  Se  '.  « 
TW|  bed  OTwniti  Mei<»otainia,  and  besieged  Ltttua,  one 
of  his  licQtemnto,  in  Niiiblt.  Tho  onpoter  reeolred 

to  marrli  c'^^.ii-'.t  Them,  aiid  ;'-  wnt  his  inter-.tian  to  c»- 
tabtiah  tbe  power  at  Ruiii«  bcryond  the  Kuubratea  on 
0  inae1i6nMr  foundation  than  it  had  enjoyod  oiooo  the 
daya  of  Trailer.  Tl,  :  Paiihiant  retired  ai  hie  approach  : 
be  aacendeu  me  Luphrates  with  hit  barka,  woile  tbe 
army  marched  along  banks  ;  and  having  occupied 
Seleucia  and  Babylon,  and  aeckod  CteeifiiMa*  ho  ear> 
ried  off  100,000  inhabitant*  itire,  with  wonea  aad 
(rcasurca  ot  the  court  Leading  his  army,  after  this, 
•gaiost  tbe  Atreni,  through  tbe  desert  of  Arabia,  bia 
Ibngor*  woio  jacBwiiiUy  eot  off  bjr  Iho  Ug^  cavalry 
of  the  Arab*  ;  and  after  lying  before  Atra  twenty  days, 
and  making  an  ineffectual  aitempt  to  atonn,  he  was 
compelled  to  raise  tbe  si^e  and  retire  into  Palestme. 
ffii.cf  he  made  the  tour  lhrou<rh  Egypt,  visited  Mem- 
phis, Aiid  explored  the  Nile.  Hi«  return  to  Rome  waa 
celebrated  by  a  combat  of  400  wild  beasts  in  tbe  sm- 
phitboatn,  siod  bv  (bo  ntuniale  of  his  aon  Bassianus 
Canealla  with  the  daoghtor  of  PbotlMMs.  ( Vtd. 
Plaatiaiius  )  After  a  short  residence  in  liis  capital, 
a  pecMNl  marked  by  mcreaaed  acventy  oo  the  put  of 
(ho  onpciof,  and  a  degree  of  tyranny  reodoiod  iho 
tnore  odious  from  iu  (-pmvt  thr  rcsiuU  of  a  naturally 
sospMious  temper,  Sevcrut  took  refuge  from  the  dis- 
ooiwieiw  batwoon  lus  two  sons.  Gets  and  CoiieaUa. 
and  from  tlw  intrigues  of  etaAo,  m  tho  aturiog  aeoooi 
of  a  foi  i  i^u  war.  He  passod  Ofwr  into  Britain, 
(latiiod  ii\  hii  &on§,  \*iiii  ihc  \u  v>  of  hccii;  i  i_'  tl.e  north- 
ern boundaries  of  the  Koman  province  against  the  m- 
cvnrioiM  of  the  Ooledonisno,  mai  of  tho  other  barba- 
rous tribe*  \\\iO  dwelt  between  the  wastes  of  Xar:Ii;;rri 
t)<;riand  and  ibe  Grampian  .Mouiitaiiia.  He  had  nuped, 
oiMt  Ihot  Iho  lovo  of  military  glory  might  exalt  tbe 
ambition  of  his  sons,  snd  cbaee  from  thoir  bnoate  tbOM 
malignant  passions,  which  at  once  diilaihod  Ms  do- 
lu-hiic  rc|>o8c',  and  ever  and  anon  threatened  to  tear 
the  comtmmwealth  in  pieces.  His  s access  against  the 
Ibreign  enemy  wao  nnieh  aora  eonpleto  ihon  hli 
scheme  for  mtoring  fraternal  co'icnrd.  Tlic  difficul- 
ties which  tie  had  to  overcome,  however,  were  very 
great,  and  must  bare  conquered  tbe  resolution  of  a 
mind  li'Bs  firm  than  that  of  Sevcros.  He  waa  obliged 
to  cut  down  forests,  level  mountaina,  construct  bridge;* 
over  rivers,  and  form  roads  through  fens  and  marshes. 
Him  trioaph,  ouch  «o  H  wm»  wta  aooo  disturbed  by 
Iho  loallooa  opirit  of  tho  Odbdoottns,  and  by  the  in* 
Criguea  of  his  vingraCcful  son  Caracalla.  This  young 
pnnce,  after  faibng  in  an  attempt  to  excite  the  soldiers 
•o  motiny,  is  said  to  havednwn  hb  own  oword  against 
ibe  pcr^rn  f  hts  father.  Irritated  by  such  conduct, 
on  tne  [Mil  of  bis  friends  as  well  ss  of  his  eneuties, 
Soverus  allowed  himself  co  faU  a  prey  to  the  corroding 
feelings  of  anger  and  disappointment.  He  invited  his 
son  to  complete  his  act  of  meditated  pairicidc ;  while 
in  respect  to  tbe  revolted  Britons,  who  hsd  abused  his 
clemency,  be  oipteieed,  ia  tbe  wordo  of  Honor  {JU., 
57,  M^f  ■),  hie  fiiod  reaohition  to  oiteminate  them 
from  the  fsce  of  the  earth  But  deatli  -  put  an 
end  to  hi*  sufferings  sud  to  all  his  phins  for  revenge. 
Having  returned  as  far  as  York  (Ebonenm),  bo  was 
atiackLJ  With  .T  diseaae  which  };e  himself  foresaw 
would,  ai  no  uii>(.ant  period,  terminate  hia  career ;  aodt 
tm  Iho  ocpectatioo  of  tliit  ot  oat,  ho  oottod  fat  both  hit 


toot,  whom  be  once  more  exhorted  to  union  and  mu> 
tnl  o&etioQ.   He  expired  at  York,  A.D.  2U,  m 

tbe  sixty-Fi.tth  year  of  his  ag-c,  bavinp;  Tei^r'^r^.  T.i^Aj 
ei^teen  yesra. — ii  la  dithcuii  to  oblam  from  (iie  fm- 
gea  of  ancient  writers  a  fair  or  consistent  repreeeol^ 
tion  of  the  character  of  Severoa.  of  ibe  aotbois 

of  the  Augostao  history  sppliee  to  him  aa  expressioa 
which  was  suggested  by  the  ctTecls  which  l:.e  conduct 
of  tho  inl  JRomu  emperor  (Aoguatus)  bad  ouw  ibo 
fortoooa  of  hie  coontry,  nanidy.  ihot  it  soooM  hmo 
')<  on  wtil  for  the  slate  if  he  bad  never  been  borri,  or 
had  never  died.  (^|iarten.,  c.  16.)  Thia  remark 
has  in  it,  perbapa,  more  point  than  tllllh  $  fBt»  ihoigh 
Sevcrus  was  :.n  nrc'.insry  man,  he  ncTcrthtleas  rather 
followed  than  dixecu^  the  gttneral  current  uf  evenis. 
He  tPiftrr'H^  tho  Ronitt  world  as  bis  property,  and 
had  no  sooner  secured  tfao  posMMioo,  thiw  bo  1 
ed  the  utmost  csre  on  tbe  cultivotion  mai 
ment  of  so  valuable  an  acquisiiioii.  Judicioj*  i**, 
oxoeutod  wttb  firmnf  *;  soon  corrected  (uo*i  ut  im 
•booM  whidi,  liiMO  tho  Ino  of  Matew  Aureliu*.  had 
infected  every  department  of  the  stale,  ti  m  his 
maxims  of  government  he  often  displayed,  im>i  toe  le> 
gislator,  hot  tho  moio  eoidior.  Honh,  nnpitytog,  and 
suspicious,  a1:hont;h  ^r>iiero«s  to  those  for  whom  be 
nad  conceived  au  uiuci.ment,  U  was  perhaps  fonuoste 
for  Rome  thst  the  operations  of  distant  warfare  eo> 
gaged  his  priocipsl  thouffhta,  and  ompioyod  tbo  gloat» 
er  part  of  his  reign. — His  taMe  ftir  pmlie  boiidiqp 
and  magnificenl  spectacles  recoinmendeJ  h;;n  *ery 
greatly  to  tbe  Roman  people-  He  also  saowcd  bim 
self  a  palioo  of  Ulocatuo.  Tho  htbtu  of  a  Mlesp^ 
rliiifly  in  tho  camp  were,  no  doubt,  quite  ii,cciiii;af iMe 
with  sny  disUnguished  progress  la  wcmucc  or  n;  let- 
IM« ;  but  bis  uste,  ootwithstand^g,  mdii-cd  h.sn  to 
spend  his  hours  of  leisure  in  tbe  study  of  phik>S0|i^. 
lie  was  much  devoted,  however,  to  that  peivefOMNI 
of  natural  knowledge  which  was  known  l)  the  an- 
cionU  under  the  name  of  ma^.  Aattotogy  alio  came 
in  for  its  aharoof  hio  attontioot  ond  hob  sud  «» faavo 
been  determined  in  his  choice  of  a  second  wife  by 
the  discovery  that  a  young  Synsu  lady,  w{jo»&  o*me 
woa  Jaiit,  had  been  bom  witii  a  royal  nativity. — Se- 
yr-';-<f  r'«!i^  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  in  Lstin ;  a  work 
ui  wnica  .'Vurelius  Victor  praises  the  style  not  less 
than  the  fiddity.  But  Dio  CaMius,  who  had  be(t«r 
meoos  for  fumnii^  a  oonoet  jodgmoat,  tnaiiioatee  tbit 
Soverus  did  not,  on  all  oecaaiofn,  pay  the  onietatf 
regard  to  truth,  and  that,  in  liis  alt«:mpls  to  vjridiv'ilf 
himself  from  the  charge  of  cruelty,  be  laid  greater 
■tnia  on  hiddon  notivoa  ood  lofinod  Ttews  of  pdicy, 
than  on  the  palpable  facts  which  met  the  pvi  of  the 
public.  {.Spartum.,  VU.  Jhd  Jul  — Id..,  Vu.  Fu- 
cam.Nip.  —  Id.,Vit.AlMn.  —  Id.  \  it.  Srv.—D» 
C(us  ,  hb.  74.  teq.—Herodian,  2,  9,  2,  ike.)— 11.  At 
exandcr  or  Maicun  Aurelius  Alexander  Sererus,  a  ^ 
tive  of  Syria,  and  cousin  to  tbe  Emperor  Heliogaba* 
lus.  M«sa,  grandmotbw  of  tbe  latter.  paiGoisiBg  lua 
folly  and  grossly  vicioat  diepoettion,  tfaooght  of  OM* 
dilating  t.he  Romans  by  prevailing  upon  her  dissolute 
grandson  to  asaeciate  Alexander  Sevcnie  witb  bB> 
self  in  tho  ooftiio.  Bat  HoUogoboloo  bocMniag 
terward  jealous  of  him,  and  wishing  to  put  hTm  art 
of  the  way,  spread  a  false  report  of  AlcxAiKi«a's  d<s«ia, 
whereupon  the  pnetonans  broke  out  into  open  mntjai^; 
Heliosabalus  was  slam,  and  Alexander  Sevemo  aoo- 
ceeded  to  the  empire.  The  new  emperor  was  of  a 
character  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  bis  fxtJt- 
coaaor.  AnMWg  tbe  first  ocU  of  bis  aoreiwigsiy,  be 
baniriiod  all  the  guilty  and  obondonod  etwiBioo  of 

Helicgabalus,  restored  the  authority  of  the  senair.  lod 
cbose  bis  counsellors  and  muiisters  oi  uaUc  oi  Lu«  best 
nombm  of  that  body,  and  revoked,  also,  all  tbe  p*^ 
aeciitirig  edicts  thai  had  '  rcr.  t-=.sucd  by  his  predeces- 
aoT  against  the  Chnstiaxis.  i  bis  just  and  mcxcifol 
poMdnt  i«  ilMN^  10  bivo  booD  odofilod  hy  tho  W 
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▼Ice  of  his  mother  Mammea,  wbo  maintameu  an  inter- 
soone  with  some  of  the  moat  distinguwh^  Chris- 
tiuw,  among  othcri,  the  celebrated  Ongen,  and  who 
fNt,  perhaps,  herself  a  conTert.  Bat,  howerer  de- 
•frtrae  of  peace,  that  he  might  prosecute  his  schemes 
of  reform,  Aleiandcr  was  soon  called  lo  cncounler 
the  perils  and  toils  of  war.  A  revolation  in  the  East, 
wideb  be^an  in  tlw  finmh  ywt  of  M*  reign,  was  pro- 
doctife  of  con'c  lenccs  deeply  inijn  rt:int  to  all  Asia 
Ardeahir  Babcgan,  or  Artaxerxes,  who  pretended  to  be 
descended  from  the  imperial  race  of  ancient  Persia, 
raised  a  rehetlion  against  the  Parthian  monarcbs,  the 
Arsacidas.  The  Parthian  dynasty  was  overturned, 
•nd  the  tndoiit  Penian  resUmd ;  and  with  its  reato- 
smtion  Tras  renowed  he  ebims  to  the  sorereignty  of 
■n  Asia,  which  h  had  formerly  possessed.  This  claim 
nve  rise  to  a  war  against  the  Komons,  and  Alexander 
s«venis  led  his  troops  into  the  EmI,  to  aaintMO  the 
fanpBTial  flway  over  the  dispoUid  twritorai  In  tht 
army  ho  displayed  the  hifh  qualities  of  a  warrior,  and 
gamed  a  great  victory  over  the  Persians,  but  was  pre> 
wnied  from  following  xsp  hb  mtxam  in  eoMvqoence 
of  a  pestilence  breaking  oat  among  his  troops  The 
Persians,  however,  were  willing  lo  renounce  hostili- 
ties for  a  time,  and  the  emperor  returned  to  Rome  in 
aiamph.  Scarcely  had  Alexander  tasted  repose  fiocn 
Us  Persian  war,  when  he  receired  Intelligence  that 


the  Germans  had  crossr!]  ilic  Klilr:^  [m  l  were  inva- 
dintg  Oaul.  He  at  once  set  out  to  oppose  thia  new 
«Miny,  bat  ha  eneoiiiit«f«d  aaadMr  attu  mara  fBmii* 
dable.  The  armies  in  Oanl  had  snnk  into  a  great  re- 
laxation of  the  rigid  discipline  necessary  for  even  their 
own  preservation.  Alexander  began  to  restore  tba 
ancient  military  rf^milnfionf.  to  enforce  discipline,  and 
to  reorganize  such  an  army  as  might  be  able  to  Iccep 
the  ban>arians  in  check.  The  demoralized  aoldiery 
coald  wH  endora  the  change.  A  eoiMprae7  waa 
tanned  againtt  him,  and  the  yootbfat  awperor  was 
murdered  in  his  tent,  in  his  29th  year,  afier  a  vljor'. 
but  glonooa  reign  of  thirteen  years. — it  cannot  bo  de- 
wed, that  naaeb  of  what  rendered  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der Severus  truly  glnnmi'!;  was  owing  to  the  counsels 
of  his  mother  Mammrra.  Ulpiftn,  loo,  th«  frtend  of 
Ptqimiao,  the  most  rigidly  upright  man  of  his  time,  a 
man  more  akilled  in  jurisprudence  than  any  of  hia  con- 
temporaries, was  the  friend  of  Alexander,  and  the  only 
penon  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  converse  in 
atrict  confidence.  This  alone  ouj  be  regarded  as  the 
yoong  emperor's  highest  praise.  The  character  of 
Ale^ri:-'!>T  presented  sn  nn-v  pn-nts  worthv  of  rrai'c, 
that  the  writer  of  his  life  m  the  Au<;u9tan  History 
eriiausts  all  his  powers  of  description  in  the  attempt 
JO  do  it  justice.  {Lamprid  ,  Vit.  Alex.  Set.  —  Dio 
Casf.^  lib.  80. — Herodtan,  6,  3,  7.  s/qq  )— III.  Sul- 
pitiire.  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  died  A.D.  420. 
The  best  of  his  works  b  bis  Hntoria  Sacra,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  consulship  of  Stilicbo.  the 
style  of  which  is  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  which 
lie  lived.  Hie  best  ediikm  ia  in  3  vols.  4to,  Po^esn, 
1711.— TV.  A  eetebnted  ateWteet,  employed,  with 
another  architr-t  named  Celer,  in  erecting  !S'ero's 
««OoldeD  House."    {Tacit  ,  Annal.,  16,  42.— Kwi. 

Nam.) 

Sbvo,  a  ridge  of  mountrn'i-  between  Norway  and 
Sweden.  It  assumes  various  names  in  different  psrts 
of  its  course ;  as,  the  Langfittd  Mountains,  the  Do- 
frmfitld  Mountains,  du:.  Some  suppose  the  ridge  of 
S«vo  to  have  been  the  Rhiphnsn  Mountains  of  anti- 
q  -iv      <rUn  ,  4,  15.) 

SkztLe  Aqd«,  now  Aiz,  a  town  of  Gallia  NacboQ^ 
ensie,  asd  the  metropolis  of  NaitwneiMla  Seeimda.  It 

owed  its  foundation  to  Sextius  Calvinus,  who,  in  the 
first  expedition  of  the  Romans  into  Gaul,  reduced,  the 
Sallavii  or  Salyes,  in  whose  terrimy  it  vras  situate. 
It  vs-2<^  fonrdcd  on  acroiitt  of  tho  warm  mineral  springs 
in  Its  neighbourhood.    These  springs,  however,  bad 


already  lost  their  warmth,  and  mnf-h  of  their  rtfirnrv, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Lir.,  HpiL,  61. — UtraSi^ 
ISO.)  Mahus  defeated  the  Tcutoaae  near  lUa  alaew, 
(PliU  ,  Vu.  Mar.—Florut,  3,  3.) 

SisYLt^,  certain  females  aupposed  to  be  inspired 
by  Heaven,  who  flourished  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Acoofdioffto  the  received  opiniim,  founded 
on  the  andwri^  ef  Varro,  they  were  ten  in  number: 
the  Jirst  was  the  Pertian  Sibyl,  of  whom  Nicanor, 
one  of  the  histoiMDS  of  Alexander  the  Great,  made 
mention  ;  the  Meonrf  was  the  LUmtoty  alluded  to  by 
Euripides  in  the  prologne  of  one  of  his  lost  plays,  the 
Lamia ;  the  thrrii  was  the  Ddfhuin,  meQiioned  by 
Chrysippus  in  his  lost  work  on  Divination  ;  the  fourth 
waa  the  Cumaan,  in  Italy,  spoken  of  by  Nccvius,  and 
other  Latin  writers,  especially  Vireil ;  the  Jifik  waa 
the  Eryihraan,  whom  Apollodonis  of£ry/Ar<e  claimed 
aa  a  native  of  that  city,  though  some  made  km  to 
have  bean  hera  in  Babylonia.  She  is  said  to  have 
predicted  to  the  Greeks,  when  if  i  v  v. <  r-  sailing  for 
Troy,  that  this  city  was  destined  to  pcri»h,  and  that 
Homer  would  compose  falsities  in  relation  to  it ;  the 
$iT!h  was  the  Samtan,  of  w^nm  Eratosthenes  said  he 
found  mention  io  the  ancient  annals  of  Uic  Samians ; 
the  teventh  waa  of  Cyma,  in  i£oli8,  and  was  called 
Amalthea,  Demophile,  or  Hcrophile ;  the  eighth  was 
the  Helletpontvu,  bom  at  Marpeasus,  in  the  Trojan 
territory.  According  to  Heraclides  Ponticus,  she  6our- 
isbed  in  the  lima  of  Cyrus  and  Solon }  the  ninth  was 
the  PiryriBii,  who  gave  oiidee  at  Aneyn ;  tbeiMlA 
waa  the  Tiburfinr,  at  TlhaTi  ID  Italy,  and  was  named 
Albunea.  ( Korro,  op.  LMNtant,  1.  6.— August.,  Cts. 
Dl,  16,  t8.)  The  most  ceiefanted  one  of  the  whole 
nnmhcr  wa.s  the  Cum»i;r!,  thf  poetic  fable  relative  to 
whom  la  as  follows  :  Apoliu,  having  become  eitatu 
cured  of  her,  offered  to  give  her  whatever  abe  should 
aait.  The  Siliyl  demaoaed  to  live  aa  manv  yean  aa 
■he  had  i^ras  of  sand  in  her  hand,  hot  nniertnnately 

forLTol  111  ?.-.k  for  I'l''  r  niovmrnt  of  health  and  bloom  of 

which  »be  was  then  in  pussesaion.  The  god  granted 
her  requeit,  but  she  refused,  in  return,  to  listen  to  his 
suit ;  and  the  gift  of  longevity,  therefore,  unaccom- 
panied bv  {taahMss  and  beauty,  proved  a  burden  rather 
than  a  btnait  She  had  already  lived  aboot  700  yean 
when  iEneas  came  to  Italy,  and,  as  some  have  ima- 
gined, ahe  had  aix  centuries  more  to  live  before  her 
years  were  as  numerous  as  the  grains  of  sand  which 
she  bad  bald  in  her  band.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
peritd  ahe  was  to  wiiharqvite  away,  and  become  cob* 
verted  iii'.o  a  mere  voice.  (Oriii,  Met ,  14,  104. 
Serv.  ad  Vtrg.,  £n,,  6,  381.)  This  was  the  Sibyl 
tbst  accompanied  JE,m*»  to  the  lower  world.  It  wae 
usual  with  hr-T  to  wntfl  her  predictions  on  leaves,  and 
place  ihciii  at  ine  entrance  of  her  cave  ;  and  it  re- 
quired great  caution  on  the  part  of  those  who  consult- 
ed her  to  take  up  these  leaves  before  the  wind  drove 
them  from  their  places,  and,  by  mingling  them  together, 
broke  the  connexion,  and  rendered  their  meaning  unin- 
(eUigibie.— According  to  a  well-known  Roman  It^eod, 
one  of  fbe  SibyVi  came  to  the  pelace  of  Tarquin  the 
Second  with  nine  volumes,  which  she  offerfd  '.n  sell 
for  a  very  high  price.  The  monarch  declined  liie  otfer, 
uA  abe  imneuately  diaappeaied,  and  burned  three  of 
the  volumes.  Returning  soon  after,  she  asked  the 
same  price  for  the  remaining  six  books ;  and,  when 
Tarquni  again  refused  lo  buy  them,  she  burned  three 
more,  snd  still  panisted  in  dewandii^  the  aame  aom 
of  money  for  the  three  that  were  left.  This  extraor* 
dinary  behaviour  a.^toiii-lif  d  ttir  monarch,  and,  with 
the  advice  of  the  augurs,  he  bought  the  books  ;  upon 
which  the  Si^l  immedwtely  disappeaied,  and  wss 
never  seen  nftcr  These  books  were  preserved  with 
great  care,  and  called  the  Sibylline  tertes.  A  college 
of  prieate  vras  appointed  to  have  chaige  of  them,  and 
thev  wfTo  consnhcd  with  the  greatest  solemnity  when 
the  state  seemed  to  be  in  danger.   When  the  Gapi'nl 
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•rat  bnmed  in  ihfl  troubles  of  Sylls,  iha  Sthvll-nc  ytr- 
•e*,  which  wcie  dfiposiicii  perisned  in  tue  cuu- 

Aagtmtton  i  ind,  to  icpair  ihe  loM  which  the  republic 

wbatevir  cou'J  be  found  of  the  iuspirod  wriungs  of  the 
8itnrl>> — Thos  Ikr  the  fommnn  acoomit  It  it  geik> 
tmAj  eooeede^  hemw,  tha  dhU      niiiin  tell 

lis  re»[>ccting  thew?  prophetesses  is  all  very  obscure, 
fabulouft,  aad  fuU  of  cootndiciiOQft.  il  a|j(>eaxs  that 
the  aeae  WiyWe  ie  praperiy  en  appelUure  term,  and 
denotet  "an  in«pirea  person  and  th«  etymology  of 
iiiK  word  18  comiuouly  »ought  m  the  JColic  or  iJotic 
Zi6(,  for  #*6f,  "«  gody*"  and  /3ovA9,  "adtke"  or 
**<e«iiM^"— ^  ragptie  th«  AmI  iete  <tf  the  Qihflline 

ever,  acconling  to  llic  boat  authorities,  that  the  Emficr- 
m  Uonohua  leeued  an  ocdec,  A.D.  for  deatroviog 
Ihaoi ;  IB  pemwce  of  wiMth,  Stalieho  botoed  el  iheee 

rophet  ic  vvrittngi,  and  demolished  the  temple  of  A pol- 
in  wlucb  thi)  had  been  depoeited.  Neverthelesa, 
there  are  still  preeenred,  hi  eight  hooka  of  Greek  verae, 
a  coilectioQ  of  oracles  pretended  to  be  Sibytlin«.  Dr. 
Cave,  who  is  well  satisfied  that  this  colleclian  is  a  fur- 
g*^ry,  suppose*  that  a  Urge  part  of  it  waa  composed  in 
thatieMof  Hedmii,eboatA.D.  UO;  ihiteiMvpeito 
mn  edded  m  the  time  of  tht  AnloMoee,  aod  the 
whole  completed  in  the  reign  of  Coramodu*  I  V  Pn 
deaua  aeje  (hat  this  culiection  must  have  been  made 
botwoeH  A.D.  138  and  167.  Some  of  the  Chriatian 
father^,  not  rcg.iding  the  im{>osition,  hare  often  cited 
the  biM>Wa  uf  the  Stbyts  m  favour  oi  the  Christiao  reli- 
gion ;  and  hener.  (;<'I»»b  ukei  occasion  to  oell  (be 
CimelieBe  SttrfUiaU.  Dr.  LArdoer  states  ha  ooovie- 
tioa  that  the  ^jybiniiie  eraclea  quoted  by  St.  Clement 
and  others  of  the  Gnek  fathers  are  the  forgeries  of 
eoeae  Chriatian.  Bishop  Hor^y  has  ably  aupported 
the  opinon,  however,  tkat  the  Sibylliao  boohe  oot>- 
taitipil  record <«  of  prophecies  vouchsafed  to  nations  ex- 
traiieot:'*  to  tho  patriarchal  families  and  the  Jewish 
eeoimonweftjth,  before  the  feiietal  defection  to  idola- 
try. Although  the  books  were  at  Usl  in,crpoIated, 
vet,  according  to  the  views  taken  of  tiie  subject  by  the 
I'  ariioJ  l»isbop,  this  was  too  late  U>  throw  discredit  on 
the  coofideat  eppeel  made  lo  them  bjr  JoaliB. — The 
drat  ancient  wnter  thet  onlteo  nentioii  of  the  Sibyl- 
lii.e  vcr.^rs  appears  to  have  been  Hcrnclitus.  (Crcu- 
srr,  ad  Vie.,  N.  D,,  8,  3.  p.  SSI.)  The  ieadmg  pa»- 
eaf{e,  bowever«  to  rektion  to  theai,  ialhatof  Bioqwoa 
nf  Ma!icamas5Tis  (4.  fiH).  The  most  ancinnt  Sibtlline 
ptupUtcy  that  has  been  preserved  for  us  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Pausanist  (10,  9).  and  wlneh  the  Athenians 
applied  to  the  battle  nf  ^Egospotamos,  because  ii 
■peaks  of  a  fleet  destroyed  through  tlie  fault  of  us 
commanders  .Xtiothcr  Sibylline  prediction  is  found 
in  Phitarch  {VU.  Dtmottk^Op.,  «d.  JUntH^  wol.  4. 
p.  7t8),  end  which  lohlee  to  e  bhiody  battle  oa  the 
h  itik*  of  the  Tbermodon.  The  Alh  cnians  applied  this 
o  r  r<  <  Ie  to  the  battle  of  Chcronea,  Plutarch  siatea  that 
thi  re  wee  no  river  of  thie  mune,  to  hie  time,  soar 
Chxronea,  and  he  ronjcctnrns  that  a  small  brook,  fut'- 
ing  into  the  Copbissus,  i«  here  tneaiit.  and  wiucii  hi* 
fcHow  townsmen  called  A'fxui  (l{,rmon),  or  ibe 
bloody"  biook.  Paoaeoias  (9,  19)  speaks  of 
etieem  to  Bkotfa  eaRed  Thermodon;  but  he  places  n 
some  distance  from  riu  ronea. — The  history  of  Rome 
has  preserved  for  us  two  Sibylliw  prediayooe,  not,  in* 
deed,  In  their  literal  form,  but  vet  of  e  very  definite 
nature.  One  of  ihcsp  forbade  the  Romans  to  extend 
their  sway  beyond  Mount  I'aurus.  Were  it  weU  ascer- 
teioed  tliat  this  prohibition,  with  which  we  aio  made 
acquainted  by  Livy  (3S,  18).  acinally  formed  part  of 
the  Sibylline  hooks,  it  would  laithce  lo  »bow  that  these 
hooks  were  not  composed  for  the  K(M»ana ;  a  profAecy 
which  fixee  Meant  Tantoe  aa  the  eaatem  limit  of  an 
oftnid  only  hivn  been  made  lor  the  mooaichs 


of  L^dia.  I;  is  almost  superflooos,  ntorrovcr,  to 
miuk,  UiiLi,  vniia  regiini  to  xiQaic,  at  lcat,i,  tms  {.itedie- 
tioa  was  coMndicted  by  aubaequent  eveata.— Iht 
eeeoad  jnphoey  preserved  kit  ui  i&  Boomn  hutoiy  it 
the  one  thet  waa  applied  to  the  «eee  of  Plotemy  An- 
letcs.  This  prince  having  solicited  aid  from  the  tear 
ate  agaiost  hu  rebellioua  aubjecta,  the  SibjfUme  booha 
were  eooaolted,  end  the  Mbvraof  aaewor  wm  feoad 
in  ihtirn  :  "  If  a  knrr:  of  Egypt  come  to  ask  aid  of 
you,  refuse  ium  not  your  alliance,  bui  gtve  ba  no 
troope."  The  turbulence  aod  faction  of  the  day  x» 
der  it  extremely  probable  thai  thi«  predicuon  was  a 
nuife  fursery.  NVhat  wc  have  remainittg  upder  the 
title  of  Sibylline  Oraclea  were  evnlently  fabrKaUd 
by  the  piooe  (rand  of  the  eedy  Christians,  evet  aas 
ioae  to  dieeover  traeee  of  their  ftith 
ogy.  St.  Clement  of  Rome  hiiustU  is  not  free  frocD 
the  eoafticion  of  having  participated  m  the  fatsiica- 
tioo,  or  elee  of  heviim  attached  credit  too  readily  to  a 
corrupted  text.  According  to  St.  Ju>tin.  this  pot>tiff 
had  cited,  in  hw  Epi»ile  to  the  Conmiiians,  the 
yllme  predictiona,  for  the  purpoeo  of  ooofiming  by 
their  meaua  the  truths  which  he  was  annooocing  to 
the  pagana  {Quatt.  ad  Ortkod.  Re*p.  ad  fU(Ut , 
Ixxiv.)  A  contemporary  of  St.  Cleizient*a,  tbt:  histo- 
hao  Joeafhea,  idtoa  to  peaai^o*  in  thcee  aaiea  o» 
olea,  whMO  aUoaioo  ie  made  to  tower  of  Bahsl 
{ArUi'j.  Jud..  1.  5).  a  circuiiustance,  by-lho-way,  which 
proves  liw  early  laistticaiion  of  tbeae  predictxios. 
Celsus,  10  express  terms,  accoeed  the  CbnMians  of 
forging  the  Sibylline  co'Kction.  {O'^if.  at^r  Ct:t , 
Ub.  7.)  The  fathers  of  the  Church  in  lli«  ^i;ccuJ,  scd, 
eiiJl  moM  fieqaenily,  thoeo  in  the  third  century,  reftf 
to  passages  evidently  interpolated,  ax  if  they  were 
genuine.  {Thorlacti  Ubn  StbyUiatarum,  &c.,  Hafnta, 
1615,  Kvo  ) — The  Sibyllitic  coKtc^  an.  asitf  -  at 
the  preaeut  day,  ie  composed  of  eight  books,  in  the 
fiiat  book,  the  aohjeete  era,  the  CnBtioD,dte  Fall,  UMi 
the  Deluge.  It  i*  apparent  iiot  only  Ci&l  this  book  is 
taken  from  Genesis,  iiui  »l«i>  iliui  ;t>  author  made  uaa 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septoagini.  The 
suiiject  of  tin.'  second  hook  is  the  Last  JodpTicnl  Id 
lliu  thud  Ani;chiiJ»l  is  anijounccd.  Ttit  to..r..ti  f.i«- 
dicta  the  fall  of  divers  monarchies.  The  fifth  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  Koinaaa  down  ia  Loctoa  Vena.  Ie 
the  sixth  the  Baptism  of  our  Savioar  hy  St  John  it 
made  the  subject  Tlie  ^evell^h  is  devoted  to  the 
Deluge,  and  the  iaU  of  vanoua  Statea  aad  Mooarchiaa. 
Tlie  eighth  rehtea  to  the  Laat  Jodgment  and  the  D»> 
striiction  of  Rome — A  nianvj«-cript  disrovered  by 
Maio  in  the  Ambrosian  Liuniry  at  Milan,  conlaoM  a 
fourteenth  bui>k,  in  verses  ;  the  books,  howami; 
between  it  and  the  eighth  are  lo-^t  Thi»  i.'W  TPHr- 
liontd  book,  the  /aurtecnth,  *pcakj»  of  a  deiiti^^Ldu  »f 
Rome  no  complete  that  the  traveller  wUl  firtd  no  trs- 
ces  of  the  city  remaintof,  and  ite  very  name  sriU  dit- 
appear.  The  propheteaa  then  goea  on  to  emiiactam  a 
ioiig  series  of  pr;nces  uii<It T  whom  Ri>n.c  ^hall  be  re- 
builL — The  most  complete  edition  o(  the  Sibylhoe  or- 
aclea ii  that  of  CtollMe,  which  appeared  at  Arasaw- 
dam  in  168*-9,  3  voU.  ito,  to  which  mus.t  '^  e  add«4 
tite  14th  hook,  published  by  Maio,  at  Mtlau,  1817.  8t» 
— In  relation  to  the  Sibylline  oraclea  gcrieraliy.  coa 
suit  the  rejnsrka  of  Niebahr  (item.  ImC,  voL  Up 
441,  *€4j*j.,  Cambnige  transl ). 

SiCAxaai  Of  SvaAMaai.  a  pouerAil  Gorman  tnW. 
wboae  orninal  aeata  warn  uoood  the  Rbioe,  the  Staft 
and  the  Dppe.  They  wen  dengeiooe  foea  to  ne 
Romano,  vsho  finally  conquered  them  under  the  lead* 
10^  of  Urasua.  Tibertua  tanaiecred  »  large  put 
thia  people  to  the  left  or  aouthem  bank  of  the  Rhma, 
where  ihry  reappear  under  the  name  of  Gugtni:. 
(/•7(>r  .  42,  13.  — C«.,  H.  G  ,  4,  —Dio  Casnsu, 
54.  .32.— IW.,  Jjm.,  2,  20.— /.^  ihtd  ,  4.  12.) 

Sic A.Nf,  Fin  nncient  nation  of  ^iljr.  (Fad. 
under  the  aiiicla  Siulia.) 
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SicanIa,  an  ancient  name  of  Sic:Iy    (Vi^.  SicUu.) 
SlooA  VsNKKBAt  a  City  ot  ^^uiiiiciia,  oa  lb*  banlu 
«f  tlM  mv  BagMdMt  and  ■!  aomo  dwuoce  from  the 

cna5t  VV'e  are  fiMt  made  act^naintcd  with  tbe  exi?! 
auco  Oi  :t..:i  pmre  m  ihu  oiitiory  ut  lb«  Jaauithiuc 
mir,  {^0.11,  BdL  Jug.,  3,  66.)  Plingr  tiofkn  it  a 
Mlailf(5,  3):  and,  tbaugilM  otbtr  wnicr  gtvM  it  this 
tftU,  yet,  from  the  waj  m  wtndi  k  »  repraMsnied  on 
the  Peulingor  table,  as  well  as  from  Ptolemy 1  avirig 
ttectad  it  tor  ooe  of  his  pbicea  of  Mtranomiciii  cai- 
cvMoB,  «•  Me  plainly  dm  ll  MMk  bvw  bwK  m  nfr- 

porlani  city.  It  received  tlie  appellation  of  Vcni'<ni 
ffom  a  tempi*  of  Venus  which  it  oontaiae«i,  and 
«haMi  1b  MMfdance  with  a  well-kamm  Omniil  ei»- 
tom,  tne  young  maiden*  of  the  plarf>  were  acctistoioed 
to  prosUlutc  itttstr  ptirsons,  and  ihua  obtain  a  dowry  for 
Mniay.  {VtL  Max.,  %,  6.)  Bochart  and  De  Bros- 
mm  dMi*«  ^  Btme  of  Sicca  from  the  Punic  8uet«lk 
Bettatk  (**  labemacula  puellarum"),  and  make  Beiwth 

jjui  lla")  the  origin  of  ibc  nanit'  Venus  amonf^  the 
A«MBans. — Shaw  regarded  the  modem  Kaf  as  near 
•Iw  aile  of  Uw  ancieiit  «fly,  lianria^  ibond  aai  isaerip- 
lion  there  with  the  OrJo  Sicccnsium  on  it.  But  Man- 
oeri  thmka  the  stone  was  brought  to  KaJ[  from  some 
^A»t  qaarter,  a  Mwmnataaea  bf  no  aieans  uncom- 
mon in  these  paMk  (JfiHiMrl»  0«tfr.|  vaL  10,  pt  8, 
p.  322,  scqq.) 

SicHJKOS.    Vtd.  Acerbes. 

SkmIa.  Iba  feqieat^  most  froitful,  and  popolous  isl- 
aaA  of  the  MeAlamnean,  lymg  to  the  soutb  of  luly. 
fro  ii  .stiich  it  is  separated  liy  tliu  FrtlKin  Siculum, 
tlie  strait  or  faro  of  Metnm^  which,  to  the  narrowest 
put,  ja  aaly  two  aiilee  wide.   It*  alwit  dialaiwo  from 
the  inainUnfi  nf  Itn!y  gave  risr  to  an  hvpothpsis, 
•lAODg  the  ancient  writers,  that  it  onco  formed  part 
of  tkat  country,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  a  pow- 
orfol  flood.    (Compare  the  authorities  cit^d  by  C!u- 
MT,  StcU.,  1,  1.)    This  theory,  however,  is  a  very 
ioaprobabie  one,  the  more  particularly  as  the  point 
whaio  ilta  motmtaioa  aoannanca  on  tba  Mand  bj  bo 
SMaoa  conaaponde  with      loiuuiiatUNi  of  tlia  chain 
of  the  Apennines  at  the  promontory  of  l.r  ut  oi  i  tra, 
now  Capo  deli*  amu,  but  is  many  miles  to  the  north, 
ll  b  oMn  ttatoial  to  soppoee,  iliefefiNe,  that*  in  A» 
first  formation  of  our  globe,  the  waters,  finding  a  hol- 
low here,  poured  themaeivea  uiio  u. — The  isiaod  is  a 
thwij  uoiiiawid  one,  and  this  shape  obtainad  far  it  its 
Oarliest  name  among  the  Grecian  mariners,  Tpivaittn 
{TnnakuL,  i.  e., "  tbree>comered").    'i'his  name, and, 
consequently,  the  Bci|usintance  which  the  Greelts  bad 
tiikh  itia  ialnd,  moet  have  been  of  a  vaij  aatly  data. 
itoBO  Homor  wa*  alnod?  acquaintwl  with  the  *•  iatand 
Thrinakia"  (Op/iaKa/  xi/nw  -O,!  ,  12,  135),         tl  r 
lierdi  of  Helios  that  pastured  upon  it,  and  places  in 
ila  vicinity  Ike  wonders  of  Seella  and  Charybdis.  to- 
gether with  the  island*:  which  he  terms  f*!.j-]^'f;fir 
(nXaytcrai),  or  "  tbe  Wanderers."    The  later  t.rct  k 
wfkos,  and  alaioatBli  tba  Latin  authors,  make  a  slight 
atteralion  in  the  name,  calling  it  TrinacruL,  and  Pliny 
(3,  6)  translates  the  term  in  question  by  Triqwira, 
a  form  which  frequently  sppears  in  the  poets.  The 
•MBO  Thnaeria  very  probably  andarwont  the  chaqge 
jaat  aKodad  to,  fat  oiver  to  faeotir  ita  deriveiion  from 
the  Grrek  tpa^  (Ihrer),  and  'tupn  (a  prrmonlnnj),  in 
allBaioD  to  its  three  promontones  ;  though,  in  fact, 
only  one  of  Atm^  that  of  Pacbynoa  naawly,  ia  do- 
aerring  of  the  appellation.    Homer's  name  ^pivaKi'n 
on  the  other  hand,  or  rather  that  of  T^ufoxco,  is  much 
more  appropriate,  since  the  root  is  dici;,  "  a  paint.'* — 
The  island  of  Sicily  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  commences  in  the  Ticinity 
cf  the  Prelum  Siculum.  runs  towards  the  west,  keep- 
ii^  ctmrtantly  at  only  a  unall  diataaco  fiom  tha  noitb- 
era  coast,  and  tenninallBf  on  tha  novthweatam  eoasi, 
i;r.-,r  the  modem  Capo  di  St  Vtro    T!ii.'  naino  nf 
this  range  ia  Montea  I<Icbiodes.   A  side  chain  tssues 


from  it  and  pnr^urs  ■^  sautlicrn  direction,  s.nJ  out  ol 
this  JStna  rears  ua  loliy  head.  From  the  aaiue  Mon> 
tea  Nebiodes  another  chain  runs  through  the  laiddla 
of  the  i<iland,  called  ^^orl!CK  Heraii  {'Hpala  ipTj),  and 
a  H  iding  at  one  titne  the  lemtunts  of  the  Sicuh  £rom 
those  of  the  Sicani.  {Jhod.  Stc.,  4,  84.)— Sicily  has 
no  large  rivers  ;  the  nK>deraie  extent  of  the  island, 
and  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  pre- 
venting ihib  The  only  considerable  streams  are  the 
Symsthua  and  the  Hiinera.  The  former  of  thaao  to 
eeivee  most  of  the  small  rfvers  that  flow  frem  the 

fasten)  side  of  the  lleraan  Mountains:  the  Himera 
also  IS  swelled  by  nuineiuus  ttouiier  streams  in  ita 
couTso  lhaangh  the  island — A  country  like  Sieily,  ly- 
ine  between  the  HGih  and  38th  parslld-  of  lalitttda, 
and,  conttcquentl)  ,  belonging  to  the  souiticri.must  re- 
giaoa  al  Europe,  and  which  is  wall  aopplied  muh 
streams  of  water  from  iu  nomeroos  nMontam  chains, 
roust,  of  course,  be  a  fertile  one.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  character  of  the  island  throughout  all  aniiquily  ; 
and  tba  Romans,  while  tbey  raided  it  as  ooe  of  tha 
of  tha  eapitsi,  placed  it,  ia  point  of  pfodod- 
ivi  I  1  s,  by  the  side  of  Italy  itself,  or  rather  regarded 
It  as  a  portion  of  liiat  country.  The  staple  of  Sicily 
waa  its  excellent  wheat.  The  Rxtmsns  found  it 
growing  wild  m  the  extensive  fifld^'  of  Leontin',  anf?, 
when  cultivated,  it  yielded  a  huiiLliL^  fold  :  ihiit  which 
grew  in  the  plaina  of  Enna  was  teg^-.'ii  ^  as  dcKidediy 
the  best.  It  wbb  Batumi  onoi^^  tharefota,  in  im 
early  inhahiUiita  of  tba  iefatnd  to  leBaid  it  aa  tho  p^ 
rcni-coui.Uv  of  grdin  ,  and  they  had  a  deity  among 
tbem  whom  they  cooaidered  as  the  patrooeaaof  fertility, 
and  tha  diaeoMrarofagncdtonIo  MM.  Intfaisgod- 
dc"  tfic  Greeks  recognised  their  Ceres,  and  they  made 
Minerva,  Diana,  and  Hro»erpina  to  have  a|>eiit  ttMIT 
ynnUlhaire,  and  the  Idst  mentioned  of  the  three  to  hato 
been  carried  otT  by  Pluto  from  the  rich  fields  of  Enna. 
— It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Romans  re- 

Srded  Sicily  as  one  of  their  granaries.  They  obtained 
im  it,  ovon  at  an  aariy  period,  tba  nocasaaiy  au»diaa 
wban  their  city  waa  aofftnng  from  aeareity.  iJBf 
Hiero  II  .  also,  frequently  be5iowi  1  \  t  rv  .  c-ceptablc 
presents  of  grain  on  thc«e  powerful  netghltours  of  hie, 
and  bow  mMiy  and  ezteneiva  damanda  were  made  by 
the  Romans  in  later  days  on  the  resources  of  the  i^'anc!, 
after  It  had  fallen  bv  right  of  conquc-.-t  into  ihtir  liandi^ 
will  plainly  appear  nom  a  passage  of  Cictro  (in  Kerr, 
^,  3)  —The  earliest  inhabitanta  of  Sicily,  aceoid> 
ing  to  the  Grecian  writers,  were  the  Cyclof>es  *a4 
l.«strygoncs.  Homer,  it  scenux,  had  spoki n  of  these 
gjant'Fscaa,  and  aubaoquant  writera  could  find  no  moic 
prahahlo  plaeo  far  ihatr  ahedo  tlnn  an  iaiand  wbm 
t,he  strange  phenomenon  presented  by  ^tna  srtnied 
to  point  to  an  equally  strange  race  of  inhabiuats 
Homer,  it  is  true,  had  not  msde  these  two  rsccs  nei^ 
bonrs  to  each  other,  nor  had  he  placed  them  lioth  i.s 
his  island  of  Thrinakis  ;  the  eipoundcis  of  his  mj* 
thology,  however,  regardleaa  of  geographical  difficul- 
ties, considered  the  point  as  accurataly  aattlad,  and 
here,  tiierefore,  according  lo  tbem,  dwelled  tba  Cy* 
elopes  snd  Lttstrycoiu-*  Thucydidrj  olone  (6,  8), 
after  maotiamng  the  common  tradition,  bonesthr  coo 
feaaea  that  he  cannot  tell  what  baa  become  of  ibaae 
ciant-raccs  Oiher  writers,  however,  were  better  in 
formed,  it  seems,  and  mad*  the  Cyclopes  disappcai 
fram  eiow  in  the  bowels  of  .r.tna,  and  amid  the  cav 

cn)<  i  f  thr  Lipori  islrs.-  From  actual  inquiry,  the 
dreeits  (lecame  acquainted  with  thu  fact  of  ihe  exist 
»nre  of  two  early  trtb«s  in  this  isiaod.  the  Sicsni  and 
Siculi  Tbey  knew,  also,  that  tba  famer  of  tbaae 
lived  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  Am  latter;  ho* 
tbey  were  divided  in  thi  ir  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of 
tha  mora  ancient  pe<mle.  The  most  of  them,  wit^ 
Tiweydidaa  at  their  baad  («,  n  darieo  tba  Sicnw 

from  Iberia,  and  make  them  to  have  horn  (invcn  b) 
tlM  Ligyes  {lagnres)  from  their  origmalseata  in  tha 
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SiCILU. 


tounlry,  around  the  river  Hicanns,  to  the  islmd  which,  '  the  possession  of  the  ialuid.    This  was  Carthage,  icI 


(fom  tbem,  received  th«  nar&e  of  i^icttiia.  But,  oti  a 
MM  iatifnate  acquaintance  with  Iberia,  the  Greek* 

ound  no  river  iherc  of  the  name  of  Sicanus ;  they 


the  first  aenous  demonstration  was  made  when  Xerx- 
es waa  proeecating  his  invaaiMi  of  Oww.  Tit 

Carlhaginians,  who,  as  Diodortjs  asserts,  vrere  m  letgne 


changed  its  name,  and  could  not  afterward  be  idetjtifie<f. 
Bat  anuUier  ditficulty  presents  itself,  in  what  way 
4td  the  Sicani,  aftc^f  being  tlma  •ndlod,xeadi  the  iai- 
mad  of  Sici!y !  The  nearest  ana  readiest  route  was 
bj  set  i  but  where  could  these  rude  cbiidren  of  nature 
have  obtained  a  fleet  1  Did  they  proceed  by  land  t 
This  path  wookl  ba,  U  poaaibia,  atUl  more  arduous,  as 
tbaj  woqM  have  to  eat  their  way  throoj^h  various 
branchoii  of  their  vct)'  conquerors,  the  Ligurcs,  and 
then  eDCOUQter  many  valiant  tribes  in  central  and 
aoutheru  Italy.  Vii^pl  aeams  to  havabaan  atartlad 
the  diffictiities  of  this  hypothesis,  since  he  makes  the 
Sicani  tuhabi:ant>(  of  Lstium,  or,  rather,  with  the  li- 
cense of  a  j>oc-t,  confounds  tliem  with  thaSicnli.  (£n., 
7,  795  ;  8,  342  )  Other  writers,  however,  whom  Di- 
odorus  Siculus  (5,  2)  considers  most  worthy  of  reli- 
ance, declared  themselves  against  this  wandering  of 
tha  Sicani,  and  mada  litem  an  iodiganooa  raea  in  Siei> 
It.  Tha  ebiaf  angumeot  in  favoor  of  thia  poaition  was 
deduced  fniin  the  traditions  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  Autochthones.  (Tku- 
M^,  6,  9.)  Thia  Ofriaioa  found  a  warm  supporter  m 
Timeus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Diodorus  (5,  6)  —To 
theae  primitive  mtiabuauts  came  tlic  Siculi.  These 
^mn  an  Italian  race  from  Latium  (rtd.  Siculi),  and, 
prariously  to  their  sottlamant  in  Sicily,  they  had  es- 
tablished themselves,  for  a  time,  among  the  Morgetes, 
in  what  IS  nmv  calUd  Caliihna     On  their  crossing 


Ibareforo  conceived  ii  to  be  identical  with  the  Sicoris,  .  with  tiie  Persian  monarch,  landed  with  a  laigt  asmyu 
%  feributary  of  the  Iberus.  No  Ligurians,  however,  .  PaonmtM,  and  threatened  liiraera  The  pretext  for 
9tm  aattlad  in  Spain,  and  thatafisn  no  Sicani  could  this  movanant  on  tha  pan  U  Carthage  was  fomtshed 
atar  lave  been  difMo  ht  ihtm  froaa  tiwt  eomrtry.  by  a  quarrel  wittTbaron,  tymt  of  Agrigentam;  and, 

rhc  only  solution  of  this  uifTiculty  is,  that  as  the  Ibe-  -■ccnrd  ii-  i  j  the  usual  practice  of  the  Canhagini*ns, 
liana  aettled  also  along  the  coast  of  Gaul,  the  iiicaous  i  the  annameat  bad  been  ttiengthened  from  maej  bai- 
a  mar  of  aonthem  Gaol,  which  sab«eqaently  j  baionanationa, tha Toacan  Am  being  also  jotaad  tail 

by  treaty.    But  Gelon,  monarch  of  Syracuse,  raarcb'.ij 
to  the  assistance  of  Tberon,  leaving  iLe  coaiTmni  (A 
his  fleet  to  his  bvaAcr  HiafD ;  ana  Hiero  ddciud 
the  Carthaginian  and  Tuscan  fleet,  while,  aboui  the 
same  time,  the  Carthaginian  land  force  was  complete- 
ly broken  at  Himera  by  the  united  armies  of  Syruose 
and  Aeiag»a.   It  ia  aaid  by  mm  antboni  tbat  G*> 
km**  Tietonr  took  placa  on  tha  aanw  day  wkfa  tha  Ut- 
ile of  Salamis.    S'o  f  ir^l  rr  con<]uesl  was  atretapted 
in  Sicily  by  Carthage  for  many  years  after,  ifapi^ 
ahe  atili  famainod  in  poasesaioo  of  the  old  Fhnairiw 
settlements,  and  could  therefore  nnake  a  decent  on 
the  island  whenever  she  might  again  feel  uickicd.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  terminatmi  of  the  contest  ba> 
tween  the  Athenians  and  SyracusaiM,  when  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  their  success,  remained  greatly  eofee> 
bled  by  the  struggle,  that  Carthage  ajain  sought  an  c  p- 
portonity  of  invading  the  iaUnd.    This  wu  sooo  af* 
raided  by  tha  diapotaa  batwaen  SaHnma  and  iTgasta ; 
the  Carthaginians  landed  at  Moiya,  look  Selinus,  and 
established  themselves  aver  the  euttrc  weateia  bsJf  of 
Sicily.    They  would  have  spread  theoMMltca  fcrtiM; 
had  it  not  been  for  tVr  pn-wr  of  Dtonvsios  of  Syra- 
cuse;  and  to  this  man,  wnh  ail  his  tyranmcsi  i^uaii- 
ties,  the  GhMka  of  Sicily  were  mainly  indebted  far 
their  deliveraiKe  from  the  yoke  of  Carthage.   Ha  waa 
often  defeated,  it  is  true,  but  as  often  fbond  Utet  meana 
of  wiiiistanding  his  opponents  anew  ;  unii\  aV  lasl  iV 
over  mto  the  island,  the  Siculi  tookposaeasioD  of  the  was  amad  betwaao  the  cootepdiog  parties  tbat  tha 
conntiy  in  tha  vicinity  of  jGtna.  Thay  mat  with  no  rivar  Rimara  ahoold  ibnn  the  limit  hatwnan  tha 
opposition  at  first  from  the  Sicani.  for  that  people  had 
long  before  been  dnvm  away  by  an  cruptton  from  the 
mountain,  and  itad  tkd  to  the  western  paita  of 'tha  isl- 
and.   {Diod.,  6,  6.)    As  the  Siculi,  however,  ejtfend- 
cd  themselves  to  the  west,  they  could  not  fail  cvculu- 
ally  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  Sicani.    Wars  en- 
aoadt  uotd  they  regulatad  by  treatythair  ccapective 
Nmita.  (Diod.,  A,  6!)  Aeeorting  to Tboeydidea,  how- 
ever, the  SIciiii  defeated  in  battle  the  Sicani,  and 
drove  and  conAncd  them  to  the  southern  and  weatam 
porta  of  the  island. — Sicily  received  accaaalona  also  to 
the  nmnber  of  its  inhabitants  from  other  sources.  \. 
The  Cretans  ;  those,  according  to  tradtliuiis  half  his- 
torical and  half  mythological,  came  to  this  island  along 
with  Minoa,  when  in  pursuit  of  Dxdalus.    After  the 
death  of  their  king,  they  settled  in  the  territories  of 
Cocalus,  a  monarch  of  the  .Sicani.    They  subsequent- 
ly became  blended  with  tha  Sicoli.   3.  Tha  £lynii. 
Aeeofding  to  Unwydidao,  •  irambar  of  Tmjana  ea- 
caping  to  Sicily,  and  settling  in  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Sicani,  they  both  together  obtained  tha  oameof 
Elymi.   3.  The  Phcenicians,  too,  formed  aatttamaota 
aronnrl  the  whole  of  Sicily,  taking  in  the  promontories 
&nu  httlc  islands  adjacent.    Tlicse  settlements  were 
not,  however,  meant  as  colonies,  but  only  coameieial 
atations.    AAer,  however,  the  Greeks  bad  come  over 
in  great  numbers,  they  abandoned  the  greater  part  of 
their  settlements,  and  drew  together  the  rest,  occu- 

Eing  Motya,  Sokaia,  and  Panoimu«»  near  tha  Elvmi, 
th  hi  rritanee  on  dnir  aaaiataBea,  «idi  baeanae  nom 
ihia  part  of  Sicily  was  the  shortest  passage  to  Carthage. 
{Tkueyd.,  6,  2.)  An  account  of  the  Grecian  aetUa- 
■ants  is  given  in  Tbocydidaa  3),  and  .hey  had  d- 
ready  attained  a  Nourishing  maturity  before  n  tie  -.v  ■  v,v- 
ar  davebpeduself  and  enloed  the  lists  miii  ih&m  tor  |  coofedensy. 


acusan  and  Grecian  territories  on  tha  CMt|  and  the 
Carthaginian  dependencies  on  the  weat.  The  praea 
that  ensued  waa,  hoawfor,  of  short  duration,  and  Qiu- 
thapc  sought  every  opportunity  of  advancin;;  her  pow- 
er, ;ifl'ordwl  by  the  mlcrnal  dissensions  of  the  Greeks, 
as  often  as  ibiMe  occurred.  From  time  to  time,  it  is 
tma,  thara  aioaa  ai  Sytacnae  men  of  amiticni  abihiiaa, 
such  aa  a  Timotaon  and  an  Agathoelas,  who  ka^  ia 
check  the  aspiring  power  of  Carthage  ;  yet  it  wis  bji 
too  apparent  that  this  power  waa  gainio^  a  deaded 
aaeandaDcy*  whan  the  Ramaaai  aianMd  at  thn  ma**- 
ments  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour,  were  induced  xa 
interfere  (nd.  Meaana),  and,  after  a  protracted  ^trcg- 
gle  of  twentyfour  yeaia*  ancceeded  m  making 
selves  masfcrs  of  the  whole  of  Sicily.  ( Vti. 
nicuin  Dellain.)  It  most  not  be  suppoeed,  how- 
ever, that,  during  these  contests  of  the  Carthagimaiu 
with  the  Gicaka  in  tha  firat  instance,  and  aftacwaid 
of  the  UKnmt  widi  tha  Romana,  the  early  inhabitaBla 
of  the  country  were  merely  idle  spectators.  In  what 
relation  the  Sicani,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
atood  to  the  Gredta,  w%  haw  no  laaans  of  aacartaia- 
ing.  'NMien  the  Carthaginians  appeared  there  tlwy 
submitted  without  a  struggle  ,  tliough  at  times,  as  Svr- 
aenaan  leaders  penetrated  into  their  territories,  thif 
assumed  a  brief  attitude  of  independet>ce.  Tha  sttua 
tion  of  the  SicuIi.  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  ishod, 
was  different  from  this  They  acknowU  dgcJ  the  >. 
of  Gelon,  and  alao  of  hia  two  brothaia  i  but  whai 
the  eipdMon  of  the  latter  of  theae,  inteattne  di 
sions  arose  in  Syracuse,  an  individual  of  commi-.nding 
fharaT4^r  among  the  Siculi,  by  name  Dukigtiu»,  sue- 
eeaded  in  forming  a  union  among  the  petty  states  of 


hix  countrymen,  and  placed 


niminf  .i:  ihe  i.eai 


d 


The  effort  was,  however,  oaiy  short 
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'jTcd.  ATtcr  some  succeiaea  he  was  compelled  to 
wumodor  to  the  Sjiacuaeiu,  who  eeot  him  to  Corinth 
bt  «xil«.   Hmw^  however,  he  eooD  laieed  new  fofcee, 

returned  lo  Sicily,  aud,  landing  on  the  northern  coa»t, 
at  a  poiut  where  the  Grecian  arms  had  not  reached, 
fojnded  there  a  city  called  Calacta.    Death  frustrated 
the  schemes  which  hn  had  again  formed  for  the  union 
of  the  Sicuii,  and  ihv  lallcr  were  reduced  otico  more- 
beneath  the  sway  of  Syracuse :  but  they  did  not  Ions 
etMtinue  in  this  etete  of  fonod  obedience.  We  tm 
them  appearing  ■•  dte  oneniei  of  the  Syraetmiii  it 
the  lime  of  the  Athenian  expedition  ;  and  also  as  the 
Alltee  of  the  Carthaginians  when  the  latter  had  be- 
rai  to  oeldtlish  themseltee  in  the  island.  Dionystus, 
nowever,  again  reduced  them  ;  nnd  Timolcon  afier- 
ward  restored  to  ibem  their  freedom,  and  iliey  coo- 
tiatted  for  some  time  subsequent^  oithn  m  the  en- 
foyment  of  a  brief  independence,  or  subject  to  that 
power  which  chanced  to  have  the  ascendancy  in  the 
islsnd,  whether  Syracusan  or  Carthaginian,  until  itio 
whole  of  Sicily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  RomuM. 
f  7Bdiir  this  new  power  tho  eittes  on  the  eoHt  of  die 
island  were  seriously  injuicO,  uoin  because  tht  lie- 
man  policy  was  not  very  favourable  to  commerce, 
and  UM  conquerors  were  unwilling  that  the  Greek 
co'onies  in  Sicily  should  again  become  powerful. 
With  Bom&  exceptions,  however,  the  Sirthan  cities 
wen  etlowed  the  enjoyment  of  their  eivil  n^l  r.s  at  far 
u  regarded  the  form  and  administration  of  iheir  gov- 
emmeiits,  and  hence  the  mention  so  often  made  by 
Cicero  of  a  Henatun  Populusque  in  many  cities  of  ihe 
island.    UeiKe,  too,  the  power  they  enjoyed  of  logo- 
lattng  their  own  eoinage.    As,  however,  coUiaiona 
arose  between  this  conceded  power  and  the  magis- 
trates aent  to  govern  them  from  Route,  we  read  of  a 
tiBWimieaion  of  ten  individuals,  at  the  head  of  whiefa 
was  the  pra?tor  Publius  Ttn'.tlius,  by  whom  a  perma- 
oeol  form  of  flovcrument  was  devised,  which  the  Si- 
cilians ever  alter  regaided  ae  their  palladium  against 
the  tyranny  of  Roman  magistrates.    At  a  later  pe* 
nod,  Juhus  Cesar  extended  to  the  whole  island  the 
Jus  Latu,  and,  by  iho  last  will  of  the  dictator,  as  An- 
tony  pretended,  though  broiwbt  about,  in  fact,  by  a 
iaige  sum  of  money  paid  lo  the  latter,  all  the  inhahi- 
lanis  of  Sicily  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Iloman 
citizens.    {Ctc,  Ep.ad  Ail  ,  H,  li.)    It  would  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  a  personal  privilege,  and  not  to 
have  extended  '.a  thnr  laniin,  since  wo  find  Augustus 
eatablishiog  lu  lue  island  tiie  Uve  Roman  colonies  of 
Moaaana.  Tauromeniuro,  Catena,  SvracuMi),  and  Tber> 
IM».  (i'/tti.,l,38.>Pio  C<is«.,  64,  7.)   Slrabo  namea 
aI«o  as  a  Roman  colony  the  city  of  Panonnua.  (Aro- 
be,  272. — .Hanncrt,  Grogr.,  vol  U.  pt.  2.  p.  83-5,  srqq.) 
— ^The  Romans  remained  in  poaseasiou  of  Sicily  until 
Gwearie,  Wnf  of  the  Vandab,  oonqnorad  it  in  tho 
fifth  century  of  o  ir  era     Bclisarius,  Justinian's  gen- 
eral, drove  out  tho  Vandals,  A  D.  535,  and  U  remained 
m  tho  hands  of  the  Qreek  emperorii  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, when  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  A  D.  827. 
The  Normans,  who  ruled  m  Naples,  conquered  StcUy 
A.D.  1078,  aiid  received  it  from  the  pope  aa  a  papal 
Kef.    Roger,  a  poweiful  Norman  piineo^  took  the  title 
i>(  Kmz  of  SfoAy  in  1103,  and  noiiod  iho  iataiid  with 
ihc  ki'        of  N.iples,  onder  tho  moioof  tho  IQqg* 
dam  of  tha  tvvo  Siciliea. 

fikotnToa.  VittTltea  L.,  a  unbone  of  Rome,  cele- 
brated for  his  valotir,  and  thf  honours  he  obtained  in 
tho  field  of  battle  during  the  period  of  40  years,  in 
whaeh  he  was  engaged  in  the  Roman  armieo,  Howas 
pr^«<»t?t  in  130  battles;  obtained  I  t  civic  crowns;  3 
mural  crowns;  8  crowns  of  gold;  180  gold  chains 
(lOfif  iirt) :  160  bracelets  {armilim)  ;  18  spears  (hasta 
fwrm)  :  36  aeia  of  borse-trappiD^  i  and  all  aa  the  re- 
ward of  his  estraordhiary  valour  and  aervicaa.  He 
coald  she- ^  -.^e  -cars  of  40  wounds  which  he  bad  re- 
A«tvod>  all  in  the  breast.  ( Vol.  ifox.,  3, 3,  34.) 
7E 


nysiuf  of  Haiicarnassus,  who  calls  him  Siccius,  statei 
that  he  gave  great  odeoce  subsequently  lo  Appim 
Ulsudioa.  the  decemvir,  by  the  needom  of  hie 
marks  rclutivc  to  the  incapacity  of  the  Roman  leadera 
who  were  at  iLat  time  carrying  on  war  against  the 
emy ;  and  that  Appius,  pretending  to  coinddo  adih 
htm  in  his  vit'w>,  induced  .Siccius  to  go  as /f^a/uj  to 
the  liutuaa  camp  near  Ciui>luiucria.  When  liie  brave 
man  had  reached  the  camp  of  hia  countrymen,  tha 
faoeraia  there  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  tho  com 
mend;  and  then,  upon  bis  objeciijig  the  site  of  thou 
camp,  as  being  in  their  own  territory,  not  that  of  the 
enemy,  they  begged  him  to  select  a  new  qwt  for  an 
encampment.  A  body  of  their  unmediato  partiaaiM, 
to  the  number  of  100  men,  were  sent  with  bim,  on  bis 
sotting  out  for  this  purpose,  as  a  guard  for  hia  person, 
who  attacked,  and,  after  a  valiant  naiatance  on  his  part, 
alew  bim  on  the  route,  in  accordance  with  previous  in- 
structions, and  then  brought  back  word  that  he  had 
been  slam  by  the  enemy.  The  fabebood,  howovar, 
waa  soon  diacovered,  and  the  army  gave  Siceba  a 
aplendid  borial.   iDnm.  Hal.,  1 1.  37.) 

Sicoais,  a  river  of  Spam,  now  Itic  Sfi^rc,  rumg  m 
the  Pyrenees,  and  running  into  the  Ibertis,  after  flow- 
ing by  the  city  of  Ilerda.  It  divided  the  tetrit«riea  of 
the  Ilergetc  from  those  of  the  Lacctani.  Some  writers 
regard  it  as  the  Sicanus  of  Tbucydidca.  (C.'«c«.,  B.  C, 
1.  40  — Piw.,  8,  8.) 

SiccLt,  an  ancient  nation,  who  in  very  carlv  times 
dwelt  in  Latium  and  about  the  Tiber,  and,  indevd,  upon 
the  aite  of  Rome  it.-^df.    .\11  thia  is  confirmed  by  Latin 
and  CEaoUian  tiaditiooa.   {Diom.  tiai,  1,  H.—U .  3. 
1.— Vorvo,  1$.  L.,  4,  lO.'-'jbUioehm,  mp.  Dien.  Hal  . 
I,  73.)    A  part  of  the  town  of  Tibur  bore  the  nam* 
of  Sxctlxon  (Sicelium)  m  the  time  of  DumyMua  (i. 
16).    The  argumenU  of  Niebuhr  lead  to  tho  coooltt 
aion  that  these  Siculi  were  the  Pelasgians  of  Katiiim 
They  were  eventually  driven  out  by  an  iiidigenwi* 
race,  highlanders  of  the  Apanniiloa,  who  deaeendee 
upon  them  from  tho  moontaina,  and  from  the  l»asia» 
of  the  Nar  and  Velinus.    Moving  south  aAer  this  di» 
lodgment,  they  eventually  tros^d  over  into  Sicily 
then  named  Sicania,  and  gave  iia  new  and  latoit  ap 
peltation  to  that  iaiand.   <  Ftd.  Sieilia,  and  Roma.— 
Maiden' t  Hintonj  of  Honu,  p  109.) 

SiciJLCM  Frctum,  ihu  straits  lAat  separated  an< 
cicnt  Itdty  from  Sicily  ;  now  the  Strmila  of  Mtmimm. 
or  Farodi  Messina.  Tho  name  was  applied  in  strict 
ness  to  that  part  of  the  istrait  which  lay  between  tht 
Columna  Rhegina  on  tho  Italian  side,  and  a  similsr 
column  or  tower  on  the  promontory  of  Pelonun.  The 
Colomna  Rhegina  roaifced  the  terminal  of  the  C0tt» 
sutar  road  Icadmg  to  the  sou'.h  of  Italy.  The  mosi 
prevalent  and  the  best  grounded  opioton  aeema  to  lie 
that  which  identifiee  thia  apol  with  tho  modem  la 


tona.  Tlie  Sri  Han  strait  was  generally  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  bave  been  formed  by  a  sudden  disrup> 
tion  of  tho  island  bon  tho  mainland.  But  conault 
remarks  at  the  commencement  of  the  article  Sicilia. 
{Mela,  2,  4.— Pfin.,  3,  5.— Ciainrr  a  Anc.  b«ly,  vol. 
3,  p.  427.) 

Siof  OK,  a  city  of  Greece,  in  the  lemtoif  of  Siejro 
nia,  noithwaet  of  Corinth.   Few  ciUeaof  Greece  coold 

boast  of  so  high  antiquity,  since  n  alrrady  existed 
under  the  names  of  ./Sgialea  and  Mecone  long  before 
the  arrival  of  Pelops  in  the  peninsula,  {^rabe,  Sftk 
—  Pausan.,  2,  6.  —  A/r  Thev^.,  537  )  Homer 
represents  Sieyon  «u  luruiUig  pa^i  of  Mie  Wmgdom  of 
Myceoa,  with  the  whole  of  Achaia.  (li,.,  2,  572.) 
Pausanias  and  other  genealogtsta  have  handed  down 
to  us  a  long  list  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon,  from  i£gialus, 
its  founder,  to  the  comjuest  ot  the  city  by  the  Dorians 
and  Heradide,  fiom  which  period  it  becamo  autMoel 
to  Argos.  (Paiwoa,  fl,  •.^Aifcl..  CAron. — Onm. 
Ahz  ,  Strom  ,  1,  321.)  Its  population  is  tluti  <\\- 
Tided  into  four  tnbea,  named  iigfilus,  Famphyli,  i)v 
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■nritv,  STid  ."Frpal':"!.  a  rl««'^ifTratton  i'ntrfM^rred  hv  the 
Doruus,  and  Mk»pted,  u  we  tcato  trom  Herodotus  (5. 
MX  by  llw  Af|bM.  HowloafftconoexiooaotMistsd 
bpiwern  the  two  stttQ*  we  ■»  not  infonned ;  bot  it 

£pc«r»  ihalwhon  CUtthenes  became  tyrant  of  Sicyoo, 
ty  were  indcpct)dent  &f  mch  other,  since  Herodotus 
relate*  that,  while  at  wir  with  Alfoai  be  cban^td  tte 
names  of  the  Sicyonian  tribes,  which  were  I>onMi,llMt 
tbf  V  mifjht  not  be  the  name  as  those  of  the  adverse 
citv  ;  and  in  order  Co  ridicole  the  Sicfoniaom,  the  hi»- 
lanan  aMe  that  Im  hmmA  tiMm  aftMh.  after  aMh  an- 

ifiia!>  and  si^r-i  :  '•■x'v  vrar^  aflt'f  hi»  death 

tbe  former  sppellatronit  w«re,  tiowcvcr,  r<»tored. 
0fm  eMitilM»ed  under  dw  daminion  of  tjrant*  for  the 
•pare  of  one  hundred  T«*ar»  ;  stich  being  tbe  mildness 
of  tii«ir  niie,  atxl  ibeir  ob««rvance  of  the  existing  laws, 
that  Um  pMple  gtediy  hahdd  tbe  crown  tbas  transmit- 
tad  from  one  generaties  to  aaMter.  (JhitioLt  PtkLt 
IK  It  Strai.,  383  )  It  a|>pears,  hamtwm.  Ami  TIm»> 
cyditles,  that,  at  tti'  tiri'  of  the  Pclojwnnesian  war.  it 
bad  been  changed  to  an  anstoeraej.  in  that  contest, 
tkM  SiejroniuHt  lioni  ihair  Dumb  origtB,  natnnlly  «•> 
ponsed  the  cause  of  Sparta,  and  the  mantirrre  situa- 
tion of  their  country  uoi  unfrequently  expoaed  it  to 
tbe  ravages  of  the  naval  force  of  Athens.  {Xm., 
Hist.  Gr.,  4,  4,  7  )  .\ftrr  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  we 
learn  from  Xcnophoii  titai  8icyon  once  more  became 
•abject  to  a  despotic  government,  of  which  Euphron, 
•M  of  it!  priaeipal  ciUMMv  had  placed  biMoif  at  tbe 
boMl.  with  tbo  Biaiitawco  of  tlw  AifiTee  and  Aitndi* 
»n»  (Xm  .  His!  Gr.,  7,  1,32  )  !!  -  rrign,  howev- 
er, was  not  of  long  duration,  he  being  wajrlaid  at 
TlialMa.  friiHlMr  he  ^vent  to  eeneilMlo  tho  wnm  of 
that  power,  by  a  part?  of  Sicvonian  exiles,  and  mur- 
Jered  m  the  very  citadtjl.  {Xen  ,  Hist,  (ir  ,  7,  3,  4.) 
—On  the  death  of  Alexander  iho  Great,  Sicyon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon :  but, 
an  his  being  aasasainated.  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which 
tbe  tnhabitantn  of  the  ciiv  atieinpted  to  regain  their 
liberty.  Such,  boweveTt  was  the  coorafe  and  finnneaa 
displayed  by  Crateaipolia,  bia  wife,  tVM  they  were 
fin  ^"v  verj>ow(red  Not  lonjj  after  this  event,  De- 
metrius Puitorcften  made  hiitiaeli  mailer  of  Sicyon, 
•ndt  having  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  tha 
acropuIiB,  he  levelled  to  the  ^»round  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  which  cuhiivclt  J  the  citadel  with  the  port. 
A  new  tower  was  then  built,  to  which  the  name  of 
DonetnnM  wa«  jnveii.  Thia,  ••  Stnibo  c«poila»  ma 
placed  on  a  fbrttRed  hfll  dediealad  to  Orao,  and  dia- 
tant  ahout  12  or  20  tstadia  from  ihe  fea  (SfraA  ,  384. 
^Compare  fatwan.,  %!.)  Tbe  change  which  was 
dma  vfleetod  hi  Iho  oHmtioo  of  Aia  city  dooa  not  ap 
pear  to  have  prodnced  any  alteration  in  the  chsmeier 
and  political  eeniiments  of  the  people.  For  many 
fMffO  olkor  Ihojr  atill  oonlmued  to  be  governed  by  a 
aitccei««ion  of  tyrants,  until  Aratus  united  it  to  tbe 
Achaean  lesgue.  By  the  great  abilities  of  this  its  di*> 
tinguished  citizen,  Sicyon  was  raised  to  a  high  rank 
laoag  Um  other  AehsMo  atalea,  and,  being  akoady 
oolobia led  aa  iho  flrat  sehoot  of  painting  hi  Greece, 

eonlMi'icil  lo  flonri'-i  Ii  r  1     :i       I  ii's  in  the  cuhiva- 

tkm  of  all  tbe  finest  arts  \  ii  hem^  said,  as  Plularcb 
fopofta,  Aac  the  heontf  of  tho  aneiont  style  had  there 
alone  been  preserve  d  pure  anti  luirrrm^'tf^f?  {Plut  , 
Vtt  Ant.  —  Straho,  ;iS2. -  - I'tin  ,  .<[y,  12)  Aratus 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  an  active  and  glorious 
life,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by 
order  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  He  was  interred  at 
Sicyon  with  great  pomp,  and  a  splendid  monument 
«BB  ocoetod  to  htm  aa  the  deliverer  of  tho  oily. 

IfMl.-'ffraaaii ,  S,  8  )   Aflar  tho  diaao- 


rious  calamities,  but  especially  from  an  earthoeake, 
which  nearly  reduced  it  lo  deadlatiou.  TUe  mam  of 
tUa  onee  great  and  flourishing  city  are  atill  to  he  scsn 
near  the  small  Tillage  of  Bmduo.  Dr.  CiariM  infoias 
us  that  these  remain*  of  ancient  magnificeDCe  are  atifl 
considerable,  and  m  some  insianct-  Liist  in  such  a 
state  of  praaorvaiKn),  that  it  la  evident  the  *«"Hinjr  tt 
the  city  nraat  otthor  hove  aorvitrod  Ao  Baiih^aihi  •• 
which  Pausanias  alludes,  or  have  beet)  eoimtncied  at 
soma  later  pcnod.  In  this  number  is  ike  ihcatic, 
which  that  tioveller  considers  as  the  lineat  and  most 
perfect  stniclare  of  the  kind  in  all  Greece.  ( Clarkf*! 
TraveU,  vol.  6,  p.  663,  Land,  ed.)  Sir  W.  Geli  re- 
ports, that  "  Auiitce  is  a  village  of  fifty  boascs,  sno- 
ated  in  the  angle  of  a  Uoio  rodqf  oocont,  along  which 
ran  the  walls  of  Sicyon.  Thio  ncy  wm  in  riiape  tnaa* 
gular,  and  placed  upon  a  high  flat,  overlooking  -jit 
plain,  about  an  boor  from  tbe  sea,  where  is  a  great  to- 
wrioa  on  tho  abom.   On  the  higboat  angle  of  Sicyoo 

was  the  ci^ei."  (Ttin  of  the  Momi,  p  I5  —Ikd- 
wU,  Tour^  vol.  S,  p.  294.  —  Cramer's  Ane.  Grtiu, 
vol.  8,  p.  46,  s^.)— Sieyonian  almoodo  am  aMOdifr- 
rfl  hv  Athenafus  (8,  p  ^49  ^  \  and  arc  supposed  to 
have  been  of  a  softer  »htll  liidii  ordtnarr.  (CasaaiL, 
ad  he.)  We  read  ako  of  the  Sieyonian  shoes  (Zuoh 
uvia),  which  w«pa  very  celabniod,  and  wore  won  by 
tbe  luxurious  and  effeminate m  ollMri.namiitu  {Atke- 
nmit,  4,  p  155,  c  ) 

SicToiiiA,  the  teiritoiy  of  Skymi*  on  the  Sniat 
CoriniUaoiw,  «•«  of  GMtethia.  and  oMawiad  ftaai  ii 
t  v  tho  aMll  rifir  N«MNB.  (JMob  M^PUL » 


{Pht,  VH.  ArmI 

lution  of  the  .Achiean  h  ag  ic  lu'.Ien  known  of  Sicyon ; 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  it  extated  in  tbe  time  of 
^hnaanlao,  Anoi  tho  nainliof  of  loawfhaUa  od  Wooi  and 

monumrnf5  wh'ch  he  enomerrs^f't  within  ita  walls ; 
thougtt  he  aitows  that  il  hod  greatly  soffRod  fnm  v- 


cyoo.) 

SiDS,  I.  a  eky  of  Pampbylia,  west  of  the  river  Me- 

las,  and  Wins;  oti  the  rhi^lidonian  bay  If  wcs  fbtind 
ed  by  the  Cum«ans  ot  .tolls.  (^uUx,  Pcrifiy  p 
¥i.—Strah  ,  667.)  Arrian  relates,  that  tbe  Sidetta^ 
soon  after  their  aottloBMnt,  forgot  the  Gnok  I 
and  spoke  a  barhofona  tongue  poeoHarto  ' 
It  Burrt  iidered  to  .Mexander  in  his  march  iVvtoueh  Pam- 
phylia.  iy^Aman^  Exp.  AUx.^  I,  96  )  Side,  many 
yoora  aftor,  waa  tho  aeooo  of  a  naval  eagagemost  be 
twer n  the  fleet  of  Antiochns,  commanded  l^  Haonibal, 
and  that  of  the  IiiM>diani,  m  which,  after  i  severe 
conteat,  the  former  was  defeated.  (Ltry.  37,  SS, 
sfijq  )  When  the  pirates  of  .\sia  Minor  had  attamed 
to  that  decree  of  iiudacity  and  power  which  rendered 
them  ao  KmnidiMe,  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  Sida 
bacaoM  thoir  principal  haihonr.  aa  woM  ao  tho  i 
phco  isheio  Chey  disposed  of  thosr  prioopef  hy 
tion.  (Strabo,  GG4  )  Side  was  still  a  considerable 
town  voder  tbe  emperors ;  and,  when  a  drvisioa  wsa 
mado  of  tho  province  into  two  parts,  it  boeaani  lha 
metropolis  of  P.imphylia  Prima  {Hirrod  ,  p  — 
('Oiurii.  Cotut.,  2,  p.  840.)  Minerva  wa<i  the  detty 
principally  worshipped  here. — An  interesting  aceoaat 
of  the  nitns  in  this  place  is  to  be  foond  lO  Captaia 
Beaufort's  valuable  work,  with  an  accorate  pten.  **h 
stsnds,"  observes  tins  writer.  "  on  a  low  peninacb. 
and  was  Burronnded  by  walls.  The  thentra  a|iniaw 
Mto  a  lofty  acropolia  rising  from  the  uuiilia  of  At 
town,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  and  best  j^reserved  of 
any  that  came  under  our  obamrauoo  id  Amo  Minac. 
The  haihoor  oonsisted  of  two  amoll  noke.  eonoaciid 
with  the  quay  and  principal  sea-pite.  \\  the  ^rrrcw- 
iiy  of  the  ptDinsula  were  two  aitilicial  harbours  Kir 
larger  craft.  Both  ere  now  almost  filled  with  mni 
and  atones,  which  have  been  borne  in  by  the  swstt." 
{BeauforCt  Karamania,  p.  146.  *eq(f.)  Mr.  Fe3«ws» 
however,  says,  that  the  ruins  of  Side  are  inimor  ia 
acale,dalei,  and  a^a  lo  any  that  bo  had  prsvwoa^ 
The  Greek  attle  M  aeaieelT  to  bo  tfaced  ia 


anv  of  the  ruin* ;  hut  the  Roman  ia  visib!e  m  evcri 
part.  In  few  buddraga  except  tbe  theatre  are  the 
alooaa  aeon  hawni  the  oement  hoN^  wholly  tiMiad  w 

for  their  support  "  The  glowini;  coloxrrs."  coi^tmtir? 
Mr.  FeUowa,  "  in  whicb  ibis  town  is  described  m  tw 
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;an  orifu,  aDd  powerfnl  «nougb  to  cautend  wiUi 
nMilwMiiiiiK  SknitiitM.  Mid  •fvn     sfibid  mi' 


Modem  lYivalbr,*  as  quoted  Ami  CipltiD  Beaufort's 
imtrable  sarrey,  show  how  essential  it  ia  to  know 
f»on  what  standard  a  description  is  formed.  Itwoold 
tvo  given  Captain  Beaufort  much  pleasure  to  have 
»an  tniand  for  a  few  ibiIm,  and  to  a«Mi  the  the- 
trae  and  Mwiia  in  poHeet  pnaorvatkm  aa  compared 
ith  Side,  and  of  so  miich  finer  arc'i  irrinre.  From 
m  accouni  which  he  gives,  I  was  led  lo  expect  that 
lis  would  form  the  climax  of  the  aian^  eMoo  of  Aaia 
liiior.  but  I  found  its  remains  among  the  ]eanl  inter- 
"  {FeUo\cs'  Journal  of  an  Excursion  m  Ana 
finor  m  1838,  p.  309,  tff.y—ln  the  middle  ages  the 
Vi  of  thia  place  bore  the  name  of  Scandelor  or  Can- 
flero,  hot  it  is  now  commonly  called  Etky  Adalia. 
'''ramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol  2,  p.  283.) — H.  A  town 
f  i'ontus,  to  the  eaat  of  the  inouth  of  the  Thermodon, 
ad  giving  name  to  Ae  edjeeent  plain  (Sidene).  The 
ver  Sidtn,  vthu-'v,  flows  at  the  present  day  m  this  same 
UArier,  recalls  the  ancient  name  of  the  town.  {Cra- 
ler'a  Atim  Minors  vol.  1,  p.  S71.) 
SiDiciNww,  or,  more  correctly,  Teanurn  S:fJicinum, 
town  of  the  Sidicini,  in  Campania.  /  Vid.  i  eanum.) 
-The  territory  of  the  Sidicini  nee  itoile  tv  4ie  eaet 
i  that  of  the  Aurunci.  They  were  enoc  apparently 
v  independent  people,  but  included  afterward  under 
ie  common  name  of  Campani  This  nation  was  of 
hcan 

He  nei^nbooniv  Seninitea^ 

loyroent  to  a  large  Romsin  forrf.  The  period  of 
leir  redaction  by  the  Romans  is  not  nvenlioued. 
Cramer**  Ancient  Italy,  to!.  2,  p  193  ) 

•S  noN,  in  Scripture  Tzidon,  the  olde^^t  and  most 
owfcrful  cily  of  PhcFnicia,  five  geographical  miles 
orth  of  Tyros,  on  the  seacoast.  It  is  supposed  to 
been  wnnded  Stdon,  the  eldaetsoQ  of  Canaan, 
■bicfa  win  carry  op  tta  origin  to  alioQt  tOOO  years  be- 
-re  Christ.  (^Grn.,  10,  15  — Ronrnm  ad  Grn  J  c. — 
hchart,  GeagT.  Sacr.,  4,  30.)  Bat  if  it  waa  founded 
f  Sidea,  Me  detMMlentt  were  driven  oet  by  a  body 
r  l*hapnician  colonists,  most  probably,  \^ho  .irr  -i:p 
'j^ed  either  to  have  given  it  its  name,  or  to  have  re- 
iined  the  old  One  in  compliment  to  their  ^od  Siton  or 
>jgon.  Justin  says  that  the  name  Sidnn  hnd  rrfpr- 
itce  to  the  abundance  of  llsh  m  this  ouartcr  (tiam  pts- 
tm  Phaniee*  Sidon  vceanl,'^  66,  3),  an  opinion  in 
/fakb  Bocbeit  ooneniat  wbo  ondeMtands  by  "  Sidon. 
M  eldeit  eon  of  Genaaa,**  merely  tbe  progenitor  of 
)e  Sidonians  and  the  founder  of  Sidon,  whatever  hi*^ 
ndividaal  aamo  may  have  been — The  inhabitaota  of 
idon  appear  to  beve  early  acquired  a  pre-enUaeiwe 
I  ar* -,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  from  their 
jperior  skill  id  hewing  timber  (by  which  muet  be  un> 
eralood  their  catting  it  oet  and  orenaring  it  for  boild> 
»g,  as  well  as  the  mere  act  of  fcllitig  ii),  Sidonidii 
orkmen  were  hired  by  Solomon  topruparc  the  wood 
>r  the  building  of  his  Temple.  The  Sidonians  sre 
aid  to  have  been  tbe  firat  nuaofacturers  of  gisss,  and 
fomer  ofken  apeake  of  them  ae  exeellin|r  in  many  use- 

il  and  ingeiiioti>  riri'^  giving  thrru  I'tu  tnleof  mXv- 
zidaMt.  {II.,  83,  749  )  Add  to  this,  they  were  at 
vwry  early  pmied  diatinguished  for  thetr  eommeree 
v!  rhr'r  ■^V  l!  ;n  maritime  affairs.  The  natural  result 
f  these  aJvantagca  to  Sidon  was  a  high  degree  of 
■raith  and  prosperity;  and,  content  with  the  riches 
hit  h  their  trade  and  manufactures  brought  them, 
tey  lived  in  ease  and  luxury,  trusting  the  defence  of 
wir  citj  aed  property,  like  the  Tyrians  after  them,  lo 
T9d  oeojpe  s  eo  ibat  le  bve  in  eaee  end  eeeerii^  i* 
lid  fa  Seiriptore  to  live  afkev  ttie  imimerof  tbe  mdo> ' 
ans  In  all  these  respects,  liowever,  Sidon  w:n  fn 
iiy  eclipsed  by  Tyre,  at  finl  ber  colony  and  after- 
Bfrf  her  rivel.  The  more  emerprising  inhebiiante  of 
ia  latter  city  pushcti  (hrfr  commercial  dealing  to  the 
(tremitiea  of  the  known  world ;  raised  their  city  to  a 
aia  in  power  and  opuleaM  befei»«nlinowii,aiM 
■viad  itiBtoalvnriewmMMioU«,eBdtheeM 


urn  ot  the  produce  of  all  nations.  ~  Sidon, 
under  her  own  king*,  continued  lo  enjoy  a  consider- 
able degree  of  commercial  piospcniy.  i'luin  Jtikhai 
we  learn  that  Sidon  was  rich  and  powerful  when  the 
Israelitea  look  peaeesaioo  of  Cenean ;  and  8l.  JeieoM 
atatea  ibat  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Asber.  le 
tbe  year  Hn  .''>  !!  fV  S»don  was  dependant  on  Tyre,  but 
in  7S0  It  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  aanendered  to  Salma- 
neiar  when  be  entered  PboNiieia.  'W^lien  tbe  Peraiaee 
became  masters  of  ihta  city  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
ihey  permuted  tbe  Sidonians  to  have  kings  ot  their 
own.  Sidon  was  ruined  in  the  year  361  B.C.  by 
Oehus,  king  of  Persia.  When  tbe  inhabitants  saw 
the  enemy  in  the  city,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
bouses  with  their  wives  and  children,  snd  perished  in 
the  flames  of  tbe  piece.  According  to  Diodonia  Sicn* 
lus,  tboee  8ido«iana  who  were  ahaent  from  the  city  at 
the  time.  rfti,rned  and  rebuilt  it  after  tlic  I't  man 
forces  were  withdrawn.  Sidon  alierwsid  passed  mto 
the  banda  of  the  Macedewena,  and,  laatly,  into  tboee 
of  the  Romans.  After  the  Roman  it  fell  under  the 
Saracen  power,  the  Seljukiao  Turks,  and  (l>e  auliaa 
^  £g7pt :  vvho.  in  A.D.  IMt,  tbet  ibey  might  nevat 
more  aJfoid  shelter  to  the  Christians,  destroyed  both  it 
and  Tyre.  But  it  again  revived,  and  has  ever  since 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  .SidoD, 
at  preaeat  called  Saidt,  ia  stUl  a  cooaiderable  trading 
town,  and  the  chief  men  for  Damascee  end  upper 
Syria  :  'jut  thr  port  is  rrarlv  chrikorl  up  with  sand. 
Titough  presenting  an  imposing  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance, aa  it  rioaa  from  the  water's  edge,  it  is,  like  all 
Turkish  towns,  ill-biiik  and  dirly,  and  full  of  ruins; 
having  sull  discoverable  without  the  walls  some  lrag< 
ments  of  colomiMi  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient 
city.  Mr.  Conner  makea  tbe  namber  of  inhabitanie 
15,000;  of  whom  SOW  are  Cbtiatians,  chiefly  Maio> 
nitcs,  snd  400  .lews,  who  have  one  synagogue.  They 
are  chiefly  tmployd  in  spinning  cotton ;  which,  with 
some  aHk,  end  boota  and  abocn,  or  alippen,  or  moreeeo 
Iratf:  rr,  fnrm  their  articles  of  commerce.  (JKm^errf'e 
^Srrtptnre  iiazfttett,  p.  488.  Mff.) 

SionmoRrM  iKiOUB,  islaeda  in  tbe  Persian  Golf, 
supposed  to  he  the  same  with  tbe  Sidodona  of  Arrian. 
(  VmccnCs  Commerce  of  the  Andenta,  vol.  1,  p.  366. — 
Btaehoffund  MhUer,  Wiirterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  016.) 

Siooirtiia  AroLuifisia,a  Cbviaiie«  poet  and  anitcr. 
He  waa  a  native  of  Gael,  in  which  eeontry  hta  kAm 
.iKil  ;^raii  ffsther  had  exercised  the  Tn net loii^  of 
nan  prefect,  and  was  bom  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons) 
4St  A.D.  He  meeived  a  very  liniriied  edocatioB,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  alt  the  sciences  known  in 
his  time;  but  poetry  was  his  favourite  occupation. 
He  married  Papianilla,  daughter  of  tbe  consul  FL 
.A  Vitus,  who  in  4ftS  was  named  amparor.  Sidonioa 
accompanied  his  father-in-law  to  Rome,  and  there  pr^ 
noonced,  on  the  first  dav  of  the  ensuing  year,  a  poeti- 
cal panenile  in  honour  of  the  new  mooaicb,  wbo  reo- 
ompenaed  bie  talent  by  appointing  htm  aeneier  aid 
pn  f(  r  t  ")f  Rome,  and  raisin::  n  stritnr  lo  him  in  the  1^ 
brary  of  Train's  forum.  Soon  aft«r,  Ricimer,  that 
FVanb  who  enjoyed  at  Rome  a  moeb  gMater  power 
than  tbe  emperor  himself,  de)to«ed  .^Tttus,  and  named 
Majorianus  m  his  stead.  Sidonios  was  present  at  the 
battle  in  which  bM  lirtber  in-law  lost  his  life.  He 
then  retired  to  Lycms,  and  fell  with  this  city  into  the 
hands  of  tbe  conqueror,  who  treated  him  so  well,  that, 
in  the  following  year,  Sidoniu"  pr  luini  ri  !  a  i  iilor-i 
am  on  tbia  emperor,  and  waa  honoured  with  the  title 
of  coont  (eemev).  TTnder  the  reign  of  fleverao,  ani 

ijiirinr;  \\\r-  TitrrrrrjTT.i ni  ul.irh  succeeded  his  death, 
Sidoiiius  retired  onre  ntore  to  Gael,  and  settled  in  the 
province  which  afbarweid  hove  tbe  name  of  Awergna. 
Here  he  lived  for  aome  montha  en  potatr  which 
belonged  to  bis  wife.  Anthemius  having  obtained 
in  4dV,  Sidonina  went  to  Rome,  and  pro> 
•  limiiUriu  «|Mi  bim^  TU  j^rraae^  im  m 
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turn,  named  him  anew  prefect  of  Rome  tnd  senator. 
Although  Sidoniut  was  not  then  a  priest,  bu  coootry- 
UMB,  iMHwithManding  thn,  cboM  huPk  im  47S,  Biahop 
of  AvifTBstui'OmeHim  (Clermont  in  Aurerpre).  After 
having  trantfvrred  to  hi«i  sou  bis  honours  and  his  foi- 
toQe,  he  entered  on  the  duttca  of  the  episcopate,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  zeal  aiid  fidelitv.  Whea  the 
Visigotha  setzed  upon  a  portion  of  Oaal,  Stdonias  fell 
into  the  power  of  Eunc,  tht  ir  kir,^  ;  bui,  through  the 
pniMtkm  of  Leo,  the  tnioiater  of  ihw  barb«rt«o  ntoo- 
■peh,  be  was  re  anWiilwd  in  bit  bishopric,  audi  dieehw^ 
ged  the  episc 'pal  f  it  t;  ons  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
#bichappwrii  to  have  takcu  [lUcc  in  481.  A  French 
iMwitf  tneee  the  pedigree  of  the  l\>h>^nac  family  to 
Apollinaria.  (Mangon  th  I^mde.  Essais  histor- 
iques,  die,  18'i^. — Compare  Hrvuc  FraHcaitc,  1828,  n. 
6,  p.  303,  te^  ) — WohtTeiemaining  of  SidooMiscol- 
lection  of  letters  in  proM ;  and  twenty- four  poema,  the 
pnncipal  of  wi.tch  are  the  three  pane^ifyrics  pronounced 
as  above,  and  ■^oinc  cpithalamia  \V  r:  nee  in  these  the 
pfodoetions  of  a  man  of  talent,  not  defictaot  in  iinagi- 
natioa  and  pootk  fira,  and  wb»  knowa  bow  lo  inlmat 
and  please  Although  marked  by  the  vices  which 
characterised  thi  literary  efforts  of  the  age,  namely, 
•ubtle  conceits  and  aniggerated  metaphors,  he  may 
atill  bo  regarded  as  onr  of  the  best  of  rhp  ("hn^^i  no 
poets.— The  bc»i  editi.iu  ut  .Sidonius  Apoilinaruis  that 
of  Labbcus  {LatU),  Pans,  4 to,  l65iL  (Sek8lt»Bi»l. 
MM.  Rm^t  voL  8,  p.  96,  .) 

SiOA,  a  eitj  in  the  weetem  part  of  Nnmidia,  or 
what  was  afterward  called  Mauritania  Ca'sanciisis. 
The  Iiioerary  Antoninus  makes  it  three  miles  distant 
6om  tbo  coaat,  whereas  Ptolemy  ridu  it  amoof  th» 
maritime  cities.  It  had  a  harhour,  probably,  on  the 
aea,  wbde  the  city  itself  stood  inland.  S»ga  was  bm 
old  Tyrian  sf  ttlement,  and  ia  the  only  one  of  lha  many 
mentioned  by  Scylax  in  this  quarter  that  wo  ftx 
upon  with  certainty.  A  river  of  the  samo  natue  ran 
by  it.  Svphaz,  prince  of  the  Massacsyli,  selected  this 
city  kit  m  raaidance,  baviiig  Ultaa  it  fnm  tiia  Ou' 
tbagmiant.  Ho  aftorwaid  took  op  bia  abode  in  CMrta. 
The  modern  Nrd-Roma,  mentioned  by  Ta^o  .^fricanus, 
is  thought  to  answer  to  the  ancient  ciiy.  {Matmerl, 
€h0gr.,  voL  10,  pt.  3,  p.  4S7.) 

Sin,*:c»  or  SioKtrsr,  I.  a  celebrated  promontory  of 
Troas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scsmandei.  The  mod- 
«n  aaiB*  Im  Oapo  Jenischeh;  or,  aa  ii  ia  nova  eoiii« 
nMdjr'-pronooiicad,  Cape  Jamatttry.  Homer  does  not 
mention  either  the  promontory  of  Sigeum  or  of  Rbae- 
loum  These  names  rather  referred  lo  cities  which 
wore  built  afier  his  time.  Theso  two  {Nromootoriaa 
ibrmad  Iba  liaMla  on  aitbar  aide  of  tbe  atatiea  of  tfw 
Grecian  fleet.  Achilles,  Palroclus,  and  Antilochus 
were  buried  on  Sigseum,  and  three  Urge  tumuli,  or 
mounds  of  earth,  are  supposed  to  mark  at  tba  present 
day  the  thr^r  tombs  ;  though,  from  n  p:?"-ic^e  of  Ho- 
mer (Od.,  'Z\,  't  5.  seqq.),  it  would  seem  that  one  mound 
or  toaab  covered  the  ashes  of  all  three.  **  We  visit- 
ad,"  aaja  Dr.  Claifca^  the  two  anciaot  tumuli  called 
(bo  tonba  of  Aebfflea  and  Fatroelnt.  Tboy  are  to  the 
northeast  of  the  village  of  Veni  Cher.  A  third  was 
dtseorered  bjr  Sir  W.  Gell  near  the  bridge  for  pasting 
Ihe  MmiiT}  ee  dMi  the  Unee  tnmolj  nentiotted  by 
6trabo  are  yet  entire.  {Strebn,  59f5 )  The  largest 
was  opened  by  order  of  M.  de  Cboiacul.  Many  au- 
thors bear  tesiitnony  to  the  exiatendb  of  tba  looib  of 
Achilles,  and  to  its  attmtton  on  or  by  the  Sigean  prom- 
ontory. It  IS  recorded  ut  Aleiaudur  the  Great,  that 
ka  anointed  tbe  upon  it  with  perfumea,  and  ran 
aaked  anond  it,  aecoidijuto  the  custom  of  honouring 
die  manoa  of  a  haw.  (JRian,  Var.  Hist.,  13,  7.— 
Diod.  Sic  ,  17,  17)  ^Clian  distinguishes  the  tomb 
Of  Actulles  from  that  of  Patioclua,  by  ralatiog  that  Al> 
•nader  erawndl  one,  and  HephMtioR  the  other.  Tt 
will  not,  '.hrrefore,  he  easy  to  detenninc,  at  the  i n  si  [ii 
d*ri  whichof  the  three  tombs  now  staiKluig  upon  this 


j  promontory  wss  that  formcriy  venerated  by  tte  inhah 
;  itauta  of  Sigcum  for  containing  the  ashes  of  Acbliks 
:  — It  shoold  also  be  observed,  that  to  the  eootfa  ef  81- 
gaeum,  upon  thore  of  the  .Egcan,  are  vet  oth«r 
tumtjU,  of  equal  il  not  greater  size,  to  whicli  hAids^ 
any  attention  has  yet  been  paid  ;  and  ihe»e  are  visible 
far  out  at  aea."  (TVoecfs.  vol.  3,  p.  310,  te^q.)—U 
A  town  of  Troas,  on  the  sloping  side  of  the  pforom- 
tory.  It  was  founded  posterior  to  the  siege  o!  T  to\ 
bjr  so  i£oliaa  colooj,  headed  by  Archwapaa  of  Itfta- 
tene.  He  ia  aaid  to  Imto  employed  the  atones  of  » 
cient  Ilium  in  the  construction  of  his  town  Tbe 
Athenians,  some  years  afterward,  sect  a  body  of  doses 
there,  headed  by  Phrynon,  a  victor  at  the  Olya^ 
games,  and  expel !fd  th" Lesbians.  This  act  of  agj^e?- 
Biun  led  to  a  war  between  the  two  sUtca,  v^hico  ms 
long  waged  with  alternate  success.  Pittacos,  oeaaf 
the  seven  aagaa,  who  commanded  the  M^rtiiraiaaa,  n 
said  to  have  riam  Phrynon,  tbe  Atfiasdan  leader,  ia 
single  fight.  The  poet  Alcrus  w  as  engaged  :n  oae 
of  the  actiOQS  that  took  place,  and  had  the  misfoitiioe 
to  ioae  Ms  ehidd.  At  length  both  parties  agreed  lo 
refer  thc:r  di?ri:te  to  Pcriandcr  n'"  Conr.th,  vrbo  de- 
cided in  favour  ot  the  AlheotaQs.  {Strah.,  b%%.—Hf 
rod.,  5. 9S.—Diog.  Laert.,  1 ,  74.)  The  latter  paepfe, 
or,  rnther,  the  Pisistratidsf,  remained  then  in  po«??< 
bkoii  of  Sigxum,  and  Hippias,  after  being  tLxpelled  rroffi 
Athens,  is  known  to  have  retired  there,  togethwanlb 
his  family,  (iferad.,  6»  66.)  The  town  of  Stgmwm 
no  longer  esieled  When  S^abo  wrote,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  citizens  of  New  Ilium.  (S'rai- .  600. 
—Pirn.,  5, 30.—  Cramer'tAtia  Mmor,  roL  U  p.  109  } 
Hie  OMidecn  Jeni  Sehekr  maihe  the  aiieef  the  ancient 
Siga-um.    {Lrahc^s  Tour,  p.  276  ) 

SiONiA,  a  city  of  Latium,  c-oi>di»e£t  of  Auagnia 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  as  early  as  tbe  reign  ol 
Tarquinuis  Superbua.    At  first  it  was  only  a  mihitrv 
post,  which,  Ml  process  of  tunc,  iiowever,  becanit-  ,» 
city.    {Dion.  Hal.,  4,  63.)    When  Tarqu'in  was  de- 
Ihnmed,  he  aoiigitt  the  aaatstaooeof  Signia,  but  the  it- 
habitanta  remafned  fatthfbl  to  Rome.   {Ihon.  Hal,  5. 
5B.)    They  :i]i[if'dr  lo  havr  ru.'iiiniicd  in  thf  same  >'.zi- 
tmients  even  during  the  severe  thai  of  tbe  second  Pa- 
nic war ;  ae  we  fiid  Sqpua  mentioMd  by  Livy  smei^ 
the  colonies  of  that  period  most  distingnishcd  for  ibei: 
steady  adherence  lo  the  Roman  power  (UT,  lO  i  Sig 
nia  ia  aeliead  hjr  eeveral  writers  as  producing  %  wi&t 
of  an  astringent  nature.    {Strabo,  237. — Phn.,  H.  f 
— StZ.  /to/,,  8,  Z^Q  — Martial,  13,  116  )    It  »m 
ted,  also,  for  a  particular  mode  of  floorini:  w  ith  bnck*. 
which  was  called  "  ojnu  Signamm.''    (PUm.,  1&,  11 
— Viintv.,  8,  m  /in.)   Tbe  ntodera  Segni  ntarttedK 
ancient  site.    {Cromcr^s  Anc.  Tt.,  vol.  2,  p.  103.) 

SiLA  SiLVA,  a  forest  of  vast  extent,  id  tbe  coosstn 
of  the  Brottii,  to  the  aootih  ef  Gooaeatta.  It  nmmmi 
chiefly  of  fir,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  qcar.uty  of 
pitch  which  it  yielded.  (P/m  ,  15,  7. — CtdumdU,  IS. 
20.—Dio»cmit§t  1»98.)  Strabo  describes  tbe  Sdl 
as  occupying  an  extent  of  700  stadia,  or  eigbty-serea 
miles,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilhcgium  uarihwanl 
{Strab  ,  260.— Pftn.,  3, 1 1.)  Virgil  also  alludes  to  it 
in  a  baautifol  passage.  (JEn  ,  13,  716  )  These  is- 
neoae  woods  may  probably,  m  andent  thnes,  bm 
fumiahed  the  Tyrrheni  wah  timber  for  iht  ir  tlc'^f*,  as 
we  know  thej  afterward  did  to  Uie  aorereigns  of 
eiij  and  to  the  Athenina.  (Tkmepd^  M.^jiltot 
6,  A3.—  Cramfrs  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  437  ) 

Silakus,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family  bei0Q|.sg 
to  the  plebeian  honee  of  the  JoniL  The  most  remark* 
able  of  the  name  were  tbe  following  :  I  Marrci  Si- 
lanua,  served  under  Scipto  in  Spain  (B  C.  20T>,  lad 
was  sent,  on  one  occasion,  bv  thut  cifmin&nder  with 
10,600  aami  agaioal  Mago  and  tbe  Celtiberiana,  whoa 
he  aoceeeded  in  conquering.  In  dM  fotlowine  T<ar 
lio  brought  to  Scipio  the  auxiliaries  fron.  the  Sii:iili 
pmce  Colcba,  and  aided  bim  in  gatoiaig  tba  Tictotj 
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OMT  Baeola,  ovtr  the  forcM  of  the  CtrtluiginianB. — 
II.  Maucui  Junius  S Janus,  wm  consul  B.C.  1U9  wiib 
Q.  Cacilius  Mctcllim.    He  obtained  the  eommsnd  of 
the  lorcM  agantsv  Uw  Cimhri,  hot  ms  eo  ODfwtOMl* 
Ift  Iw  mora  thtt  floct  d«fint«d«  awl  wen  to  loe« 
his  camp.    Five  yt*t«  after  this,  the  tribune  Domiliui* 
biought  him  to  iml  for  this  ili-success,  but  only  two 
tnbos  condemned  him^lll.  D.  Junius  Silsnus.  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  rot!"i|  elect  BX"  fi'^  whru  Ci- 
c«fO  A»kcd  hun  hu  opiQiou  lu  the  Roiusd  seunle  ss  la 
toe  punishment  to  b*  bAielad  «a  the  Mconpliees  of 
C«tiiiiie.    He  gtf«  his  opinion  in  favoor  of  punish- 
ment.   In  the  following  yesr  he  entered  on  the  con- 
sular ofiicc  with  L.  Licmius  Miira;ii«.  —  IV.  M.Junius 
Salaaos,  son  of  the  preceding,  served  first  under  CBaai 
M  UenteiMBt  in  Genl,  ami,  after  the  aaaasaination  of 
that  indiTidus!.  nttnched  himself  to  the  party  of  I^pi- 
dtts.    This  party,  however,  he  afterward  left,  and  join- 
ed ihet  of  Anionv.   In  eenaequMce  of  this,  he  was 
prcwcrihcd  and  his  pron<»rtv  ronfiacated.     He  aficr- 
w«rd,  however,  was  pardoned  by  Augustus,  and,  re- 
taming  to  Rome,  bees  me  at  last  on  such  good  terma 
wah  Aagoatas,  that  the  latter  made  him  his  colleague 
Ml  the  consnlship.  35  B.C.— V.  Junius  Silanus  Creti- 
cus,  was  I  I  ii-ul  A  D.  7,  and  afterward  proconsul  of 
Syria.   'I'lbenus  removed  him  from  that  province,  oo 
iicwwrt  erf"  ^  Mendahip  Mibaiatingr  betweeD  Um  and 
Gemianicus. — VI.  D.  Junius  Silanii-;,  was  banished  by 
Augustus  for  adultery  with  Julia.    He  obiained  his 
recall  tinder  Tiberius,  through  the  intercession  of  his 
brother. — VII   .VI  Junius  Silanus,  hrnthrr  of  -hr  prr- 
ceding,  was  a  man  of  great  rcpulatiun  nnd  miiuencp, 
on  account  of  his  talents  as  sn  orator.    His  daughter 
Ciaadta  maihed  Caligala,  and  he  hhnself  waa  after* 
ward  aent  as  gofenier  into  Spain.   The  tyrant,  be- 
coming jealous  of  him,  compelled       to  destroy  him- 
self.—  VIII.  L.  Jonina  Silanus,  prator  A.D.  40,  a 
hnvo  and  iUitstriooa  individoal,  ateed  so  b^  in  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  th^t  the  I  ,t;r  r  mtpnd- 
ed  to  give  bim  his  daughter  Octavia  in  marriage. 
Tlia,  however,  was  prevented  by  Uw  aitflll  Asrippi. 
•a,  who  obtained  her  hand  for  her  own  son  Nero. 
Taiious  false  charges  were  brought  agaiusl  Silanua  ; 
he  was  expelled  from  the  senate,  and,  in  his  dcepsir, 
dMOoyed  himself— IX.  TQipiliaa^  an  officer  of  Me- 
teHtta  in  the  Jugurthine>war.   Hafiog  bc«a  left  by 
that  commander  at  the  head  of  ttie  Roman  garrison  in 
Faces,  and  having,  throogb  want  of  care,  allowed  the 
town  to  be  retaken  by  the  inhahitaota,  be  was  tried, 
and  CO   !e  nncd  to  death.    {S^lttst,  Belt.  Jug.,  66, 
69.)    Pliuarch,  however,  makes  tbe  accussion  to  hsvo 
been  a  false  one,  and  Toipilius  to  have  been  con- 
demned through  the  aoiiiey  of  Maiiaai  iPbUMrck. 
Vii.  Ma,.) 

SiLiatrs,  I.  a  river  of  Lucania,  in  Italy,  dividing 
that  proviaca  (torn  Campania.  It  ukea  iu  riae  in  that 
port  of  dw  Apennmae  which  betongad  to  tbe  Hirpini ; 
and.  after  recei  v  i  :'  tho  Tanager,  now  Negri,  and  the 
Calor,  BOW  Ctlort,  it  empliea  into  the  Gulf  of  SaUmo. 
TW  «eaian  of  tUs  river  are  alated  by  aneiont  wri* 

ters  to  havf>  pn*5e»9rd  the  prOf>ertv  of  inrrn-itinL'. 
means  of  a  calciircous  deposition,  any  pieces  ol  wood 
or  i^*ip«  which  were  thrown  into  them.  {S(r&be,  251. 
Fbr-  t  %  106.)  This  fsct  ia  cooirmed  by  Baron  Anto- 
;iini,  d^a.  Lucania,  p.  3,  disc.  1.  The  banks  of  this 
river  were  greatly  infested  by  the  gadfly.  {Virg., 
Gmrg~t  3,  146,  aeff.)  Tbe  modaru  name  of  the 
Btraem  ia  tba  Ajlara.  (Oamcr'a  Atvcina  Italy,  vol. 
2.  p  3R0  ) — II  A  river  of  Cisslpinc  f  ; n  l,  lo  the  east 


An- 


of  Bonoota,  running  into  tbe  Padusa,  or  iiptoeLic  branch 
of  the  Padas.    It  u  now  the  BUtfO.  (Or«mcr*« 

ciemt  Ilalu,  vol.  1.      89  ) 

Si i-KNTURtus,  I'auliis,  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  the 
Knaperor  Jastinian.  He  was  the  priinarias  or  chief 
J  the  Stlentisriiattbacoiirtor  that  monarch,  whence 
ute  •ecood  part  of  Ida  oamo.   Tho  title  of  Sileotiaritu, 


it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  designates  Tariou«t  em- 
ployments;  It  18  sometimes  ayiiOii)  inous  wjih  rycrv^o- 
troiof,  and  denotes  an  officer  whose  duly  it  is  lo  pre- 
serve ^uiet  ID  tbe  imperial  palace;  at  other  tmiea  tho 
Silentiarhia  b  a  private  aeeretary  of  tbe  prince.— 
T'-i  il,  the  .Silentiary,  has  left  various  poetical  produe- 
uoni»,  which  are  not  without  nierii.  In  the  Greok  Ai^ 
thology  we  have  about  eighty  epigrama  of  bia,  a  per* 
tion  of  which  arc  ol  an  erotic  character.  They  are  de- 
ficient ticiUier  in  spirit  nor  elegance.  We  perceive 
that  ibcir  author  waa  well  read  m  the  ancient  writaia  | 
but  it  is  evident,  st  the  same  time,  that  his  rcrsea 
have  not  the  conciseness  so  ccsentiai  to  the  epigram. 
The  nio»t  celchriited  ol  his  productions,  however,  are, 
his  poeto  on  tbe  Pythisn  Batha  m  fiithjma  ('B|^ui(yido 
etf  rd  Iv  TMloii  ^epftd),  and  bia  deaoiption  of  die 

Church  of  St.  bopiua  ('EA^paa^f  r;/f  fjeyu^.tj^  tKH/.T/ai- 
Qf),  which  was  publicly  read  at  the  dedication  of  that 
atrocture,  A.D.  MS.  We  have  also  a  third  poem,  iSom^ 
ing,  in  fact,  a  nupplement  to  the  second,  on  the  pulpit 
placed  iii  tho  great  aifle  ol  the  p<iiriarcnai  paiace  (lua- 
^paai(  Tov  'A/t6m>o^,  h.  r.  /. )  I'he  poem  on  the  Py  tiw 
lan  Baths  ia  gives  to  firunck's  Aoalecta,  and  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Anthology.  The  description  of  the  Church 
of  JSt.  .Sophia  IS  given  ai  the  end  of  the  history  of  Jo- 
hannes Cmnamusy  lo  the  edition  of  Pucange.  Iu  1 
GimSe  publidhed  a  ciitical  edition  at  Leipzig,  m  8vo, 
to  '.\huh  IS  added  tho  Description  of  the  Ambon  oi 
pulpit.  Bckker  gave  su  c-ditton  of  this  last- mentioned 
poem,  from  a  Heidelberg  manuscript,  Berol^  1616^  4Mt 
f.^^hnlf.  Ht.ft   r.'t  Gr  ,  vol  C,  p.  46,  115  ) 

.SiLENLB,  a  demigod,  who  bt^aute  tbe  nurse,  ibc 
preceptor,  and  tho  attendant  of  Bacchna.  Pindar 
caJla  him  tbe  Naiad'a  bnabaod  {fragm,  mc€rt.,  7Sy 
Soeratea  oaed  to  eompare  himself,  on  accaoot  of  hn 
baldness,  his  Hat  no^e,  and  thi  |  net  raillilj  in  Mhich 
he  waa  so  food  of  indulging,  to  the  Sileni  bom  of  the 
divhM  Naiade.  (JTenoplim,  Symp.,  6,  7. — Coroparo 
,Elian,  V.  H.,  3,  18.)  Others  saiii  that  Silenus  wa 
a  son  of  Earth,  and  sprung  from  the  blood-drops  of 
Uranus.  {Serv.  ad  Vtrg.,  Ed,,  6.  13.— i\'oniii<«.  1^ 
97.— /d.,S»,262.)  Marsyas  is  called  a  Silenus.  Lake 
the  soagods,  Silenus  was  noted  for  wisdom.  Hence 
some  modem  expounders  of  mythology  think  that  Si> 
lenoa  waa  meraly  a  rive»>god,  and  they  derive  the 
name  from  CUUi,  rlX^u.  lo  mi,  eifmsatve  of  tbe  m^ 
lion  of  the  streams     Tht  i  i  j.  tu  iwecn  Silenus 

and  Bacchtw  and  the  Naiades  thus  l>ecoutes  tsasy  of 
osfdonatioa ;  in  their  opinion,  sll  being  deities  relating 
to  water  or  moisture.  {Keighdry't  3fr,'A  'i  c''  p 
234.)^ — The  two  legends  relative  to  Midas  and  biii  i  tis 
have  already  been  nolleod  md«r  tbe  former  article 
{Vid.  Midas.) — Silenus  was  repraaonted  aa  old,  bald, 
and  flat-noaed,  nding  on  a  broad-baekad  asa,  asually 
intoxicated,  and  carrying:  his  can  (rantkarus),  or  tot- 
tering along  auppottad  by  hia  aiaff  of  fennel  (/crv/el 
—For  other  viewa  of  the  legend  of  Silenoa,  OHMatt 
Creuzcr  {Symhulik.  vol  i  207,  seqq.),  RoUe  (Jit<- 
cherchet  Mur  It  C'uUe  dt  Bacchu*,  vol.  3,  p.  354,  ttqq.\ 
and  Welcker  (JVoe&.  cor  TriL,  p.  S14,  tcff .X—Ao* 
cortlinrf  to  nr.o'hrr  nrrount,  Midas  mixed  some  wine 
with  xiiK  vvauis  oi  m.  lountain  to  which  Silenus  was 
sccustomed  to  come,  and  so  inebriated  and  caught 
him.  He  deuined  him  for  ten  daja,  and  aftorwaid 
reatored  him  to  Bacchus,  for  which  be  was  rtwalded 
with  lbs  power  of  turning  into  gold  whatever  he 
touched.  Some  authors  assert  that  Silanus  waa  a 
philosopher,  who  aecompanied  Baceboain  hie  Indiaa 
expedition,  and  aaaisted  hun  by  tbe  soundness  of  hia 
counsels.  FVcNn  this  circumstance,  therefore,  be  is 
often  introdocod  apeaking,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a 
philosopher,  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world 
und  tbe  nature  ol  ibitigs. — The  legend  of  Silenua  ia 
evidaolly  of  Oriental  origin.  {SymMik,  vol.  3,  p. 
207,  «fff.  — Conault  also  RoUe,  Reehereku  *W  U 
CmlU  ds  JBacckuM,  vol.  3,  p.  354,  seqq,) 
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SiLios  ItalIcos,  C.  a  Latin  poet,  bom  about  the 
MCb  year  of  liie  Chriitian  era.    He  baa  been  tup- 

Coaed  to  have  been  a  nati?e  of  Italica,  in  SfMtn ;  but 
ia  not  being  claimed  as  a  fellow-countiyman  by  Mar- 
tial, who  haa  beaiowed  upon  him  the  higheat  prataea, 
IWid«n  tliii  improbable.  Soom  make  him  lo  have  been 
ft  mtiv*  of  domittum,  •  city  of  the  Peligoi,  in  Itaij. 

wincbi  according  lo  Slrabo,  was  called  Iialica  in  the 
ttm*  Af  the  Social  war ;  but  Veileiua  Faterculua  to- 
fwma  na  that  Corflmum  merely  intended  to  change  Ha 
name  to  Italiea,  and  that  the  project  was  netet  ear- 
ned into  effect.  Whether,  however,  be  were  a  native 
of  Italica  in  Spain,  or  of  an  Italiea  elaewbere,  bia  tur- 
nanio  certainly  does  not  ahow  it ;  for  in  that  event  it 
would  have  been  Italicensis.  It  ia  moat  probeble  that 
IlaUcu-t  wa»  a  family  name  ;  and  it  may  have  been 
gtven  to  one  of  bia  aoceaton,  wbeo  loaidiag  in  aome 
novioeo,  to  ahow  that  hi  wm  oT  Italian 
Siliua  Ita!ici)s  applied  himaelf  witb  c< '■■'■>■  irdo'.r  *.a  '.h. 
atudy  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  in  tlte  former  ul  these 
purauiU  he  took  Gieero  for  hi*  raodot,  tod  acquired  at 
thf  bar  tbo  rr|nitation  of  an  ctninent  speaker.  In  po- 
etry he  gave  ihe  preftrcncc  lo  Virgil.  Hia  predilec- 
tion for  these  two  great  writers  led  him  to  purchase 
two  estates  which  bad  belenged  to  them,  that  of  Ci- 
eero  at  Taacdom,  and  that  or  Virgil  near  Naples,  on 
which  ihe  fioet  had  l>c«  n  interrrd  Sihiis  often  vi#Ued 
(be  tomb  of  the  latter,  and  celebrated  bis  birthday 
•imoally  with  great  aolemnitiee.— Oar  poet  peaaed 
through  all  the  pubhc  ernployments  which  led  to  the 
consulship.  Hf:  is  said  also  to  have  insinuated  him- 
•elf  into  the  favour  of  Nero  by  followiBf  tlM  tIIo  trade 
•f  an  informer.  Pliny  the  yminofr.  who  mentions 
ihia  bet,  which,  for  the  honour  ol  hteralurc.  one  could 
wish  might  bo  impugned,  adds,  (hat  if  it  be  irne  ihat 
Slims  waa  tboa  guiitjr,  he  made  aroeoda  for  bis  (iault 
bv  a  long  cotuae  of  anhaeqoent  Ttrtuo,  and  enjoyed  at , 
Rome  a  hi^h  degree  of  conHtderalton.  The  first  con-  ] 
•ulship  of  Silius  (for  it  is  thought,  on  no  very  suffi- 1 
•iont  grottoda,  howevor,  that  he  dniee  hM  tUo  ma- 1 
gtstrarr)  wss  in  the  famous  year  6R.  when  Nero  dii-d 
—  Siltus  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Vitellius  and  Vespa- 
sian :  under  the  lattw  he  waa  proeonsul  of  Aaia. 
Loaded  with  hoooors,  and  hawing  accumulated  an  am- 
ple fortune,  he  retired  in  hia  old  age  to  Campania,  and 
there  passed  ilie  rest  of  his  davf  in  the  society  of  the 
Muses.  Attacked,  at  the  age  of  75  yean,  with  an  to* 
earable  malady,  he  atatved  hintaetf  to  death,  in  (be 

reign  of  Trajan,  .\.D  —Sihiis.  through  all  his 

hie,  ttad  -A  airuiig  atUcbtncnt  for  poetry  end  literature, 
and  devoted  to  (hem  all  the  leiaure  oiomonta  whieh 
his  public  employments  allowed  It  was  onlv,  how- 
ever, in  his  later  years,  and  during  his  reireat  st  Na- 
ples, that  he  formed  the  serious  idea  of  eiming  at  a 
place  in  the  list  of  poets  He  then  compoaed  an  epic, 
or,  rather,  hjatorical  poem,  in  seventeen  eantoe,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  wa*  llic  pcoond  Punic  war  This  poem, 
entitled  Punica,  hss  come  down  to  our  times.  It  coo- 
firms  the  judgment  which  Pliny  passed  upon  its  aa< 
tho-  .vhen  he  i<aid  thai  he  wrote  with  more  diligence 
than  genius.  (Ep.,  3.  7.  5  )  It  appears  that  Siiius 
was  one  of  thoao  men  to  whom  Nature  haa  granted  a 
certain  facility,  which  makes  ihem  surceed  in  some 
degree  in  whstever  they  undertake,  and  which,  when 
it  IS  seconded  by  learning  and  taate,  may,  to  a  ceruin 
d^ree,  orcupjr  the  place  of  genius.  The  subject 
which  he  eheee  fn  hta  poem  was  one  that  possessed 
an  unnsiial  "^liare  of  interest  to  the  Romans,  Three 
ceuturies  had  psased  away  since  this  mereerable  pe- 
riod, and,  though  all  the  deteih  of  the  war  wore  atiil 
well  known,  because  nuny  OreeJc  and  Roman  hi<:to 
nans  had  recorded  ihem  iii  (heir  respective  works, 
•till  there  remained  a  wido  field  for  the  imagination  of 
Iho  poet,  and  he  might  indulge  in  the  fictions  and  ein- 
|loy  ell  the  machinery  of  which  the  epic  poem  was 
utordly  <  eptiUo.  ~ 
I«a8 


means  for  interesting  and  pieasuig  his  mdm ;  hM, 
like  Locan,  be  choae  a  defecuve  plan,  ia  ptkniu 
the  historical  method,  thet  maktj  known  ill  latcoi^ 
sequences  resuiliiig  Irum  any  tvent,  to  tiic  ytg^ 
mode,  that  aelecta  from  a  series  <f  facts  him  lia^ 
ciioimaiaaee*  wbtch  it  mritaa  tbs  pnnofiei  Ki«. 
and  towards  wUeh,  aa  a  eontmon  centrt.  tU  uasj, 
ought  (0  lend.  Had  be  traesporied  his  rfdmiatln 
very  outset  to  the  later  yaars  of  ths  mti.hm^ 
hsve  taken  for  his  theme  HaawftaPs  sttaaifids  aSf 
himself  master  of  Romr  ;  ihi&  woiilj  Ime  »ffcri« 
the  different  parts  thai  arc  icgudcd  u  uutauij  tv 
an  epic  action,  namely,  a  oommencsawnt,  i  plix,  ai 
a  catastrophe.  By  pursuing  a  difefeal  plan.  Lt  pn 
femng  to  the  epopee  the  march  of  butory,  U  'supt 
to  have  seen  that  he  was  debancd  from  Mfhf 
ment  of  mythoki^teal  fictiooit  wbith  ua  murIj  m 
of  place  in  an  hmeiical  namtivt.  Aad  yet,  Uuif 
'  s:;mc  error  as  Locan,  be  cslU  lk«  len  ^c 


I  u\ 


tions  lo  his  aid.    It  ia  Uim  inletnungliog  of  tbc  tdm 
detaib  of  hialoqr  with  (fa*  digbu  of  njtliologTtliiiki 
given  liTth  to  a  stranp»"       ml&^ha(*r.  ofei.^.  u 
whieh  (l  would  be  no  easy  {.mi  lo  a»s^Q  ui pnpet  »■ 
pellation.    Is  it  an  epic  poem  1  it  naou  mBj.  U 
it  an  historical  production  1  its  fictisoi  beeeMS 
many  revolting  improbabilities,  ami  lU  aarluMtf  ii 
altogether  out  of  [ilace — Silius  drew  the  >iiti}«tM'iiB 
poem  from  the  biatonos  of  Livj  sad  I'oiiiniM;  hu  f» 
etic  omamenta  1m  chiefly  borrowed  hm  Vtrgil;  tohi 
does  not  poeaeas  the  art  of  borrowing      iui  icMck 
way  as  to  conceal  tbwr  pareui  foune ;  lus  imiiaitODi, 
on  the  contrary,  are  altogether  loo  palpible.  .Norm 
these  imitation':  1  rur.Lii  ii  Virgil   .Stliw hu pilii^ 
al.*o  Lucreiiue.  iloiact,  llorr.tr,»rMl  H«»ifld,idfcum- 
stance  which  impatta  a  diaagrscabk  iBOjoaiaj  to  hu 
style.    Like  Valerias,  be  eodasfMi  is  lud>  kii  «aii< 
ocrity  under  an  appearaoee  of  BfliiliaB  aai  dh<*a» 
lion  of  pomp,  w  hich  im|>*rts  an  »iT  of  cclincs*  lo  his 
comnosiuon.    To  give  the  cbaractci  si  HAm  »  » lev 
wocda,  we  may  aay  that  he  possesid  ipalimrfliMl 
latents,  the  union  of  which  forir.s  vh«  fTFil|ioet;k 
was  versed  in  btBtoncai,  geagnp^naa,  and  pfcuKii 
knowledge,  which  imparts  lo  his  poenachuiclltlf 
greater  interest  in  the  eves  of  antiquanm cdOft 
the  circumstance  of  ti*  couiaiaing  »aii<MW hrtii* 
ted  by  Livy.    He  diose  a  subject  at  onct  ztu;  td 
iolacMtiaf :  his  |ienMiagca  btva  a  cbarvtM  oi  l» 
tone  troth,  hot  then  ia  wanttng  ibst  dcf  te    t  ^r, 
lion  which  true  poetry  would  have  bestowed.  Hia 
most  aucceasful  to  bis  dtscnpuon  oi  bstitet.  Sto 
waala  ethoaiaaBi ;  his  atyle  consiM  «f 
(•hrases,  which  he  has  not  known  liow  to  MffnMt 
to  himself,  or  mark,  as  il  weic,  wilii  the  iimpctMrf"' 
own  zeal.    Doea  he  attempt  lo  expres*  angtr  or 
demeaat  his  coldness  freexes  the  rtadet  — Mlstw; 
may  have  been  the  reputation  which  thi»  ps«t  «ii«fo 
among  bia  contemporaries,  he  fell  soon  aiiff*!rii  »^ 
neglect;  oo g;raiBmanan cites bim, and  Sitom 
linaria  alone  namee  htm  among  the  loiiMat 

.\l  tlie  rrMi.,.;  of  letters,  the  conMClion  waiW*^ 


that  the  poem  was  loat.  ss  to  luapire  Uie 


cctrnKM 


Petrarch  erith  the  idea  erf  supplying  its  pU«  biM" 
riea,  the  subject  of  wliich  production  is  alsortaaW" 
Punic  war.  Tina  point,  however,  ii  cont«itl« 
scholars.  During  the  sittings  of  Uic  couiif  il  of  U^ 
stance,  Poggio  aucceeded  la  fiodiog  »  aunntrifts 
Siliua,  probably  at  the  monasterr  af  St  Gall 


was  I 


nade  of  this,  which  ihn-?  becamt  tLf  m 


all  thoae  of  which  iba  earlier  cdiiow  tusuc 
Carrioo  diaeoTeied,  ahMt  iWft,  n  (^oio^'  »*«* 
manuscript,  which  he  ihoucht  might  date  fwailM* 
of  Charlemagne.    A  thud,  of  still  more 
waa  fmind  at  Oxford.    Villebruoe,  wbo  publnW. 
1 781 .  an  edition  of  Silius  lulicu.*.  wbich  be 


was  the  first  complete  one  thai  had  »»  /•* 
•  into  the  aiiMmiih  huok.  altar  ihi 
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eath  vena.  ibiity-Uirae  oUmt  verves  which  be  uid  Vie 
Lad  found  in  a  MS.  «t  Parit,  aud  whtch  exial,  wun 
■ooie  slight  changes,  in  the  sixth  book  Pttnieh'a 
hfOa  pMm  eotttled  il/ rtc^i.  Mora  ncMtcotioit  bow* 
0v«r,  and  eepectally  Heyno,  to  a  review  «mit«n  by 
him  on  Vilk'brono's  eduion,  ihiitk  that  iho  thiriy-three 
▼«r»ea  in  queauon  are  ratbef  from  the  pan  of  Petmch 
than  fna  tint  of  Siliiie.— Tbe  beet  adilione  of  Siliiia 
luhcuy  arc,  that  of  Ruperti,  GoUtng.,  1795-96,  3  Tob. 
Bvo,  and  that  of  Lemaue,  Paris,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo. 
i'iic  lollowmg  editions  araalao  valuable  :  that  of  Dra- 
keiiborch,  Traject.  ad  Rheti  1717,  4to;  that  of  Vllle- 
brune,  I'aru,  1781,  8vo;  and  luat  of  Erneati,  Lip*., 
1 701-92,  3  vola.  8vo.  {Sckill,  Hul.  Lu.  Rom.,  vol. 
S.  p.  496,  aeqq  —Coofan  Bmkr,  Gtuk.  itMm.  Lu., 
vaL  1,  p.  151,  icqq  ) 

SiLVANUs,  a  deity  among  the  Roman''  ^v"llo  had  the 
care  of  adds  and  cattle  iVtrg.^  JEh.,  8,  GUI),  and 
wbo  also  presided  ovar  bomdaiiee.  {Homt.,  Epoi., 
2.  22  )  ( ;  ruvrs  wrrr  consecrated  to  htm,  whence  per- 
haps kiia  iiutne.  iie  was  tMualljr  repres«inl4»l  aa  old, 
and  bearing  a  cypress  pludtad  up  by  the  roota  ( Vtrg., 
Gayrg.,  1,  20);  and  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Cypa- 
rt>siJ8  was  transferred  to  ium.  {Sct^.  ad  Virg.,  Geor- 
gtca..  1 ,  20  )  The  usual  offering  to  Sitvanua  was  milk. 
iUm^.,  Epi*t.,  3,  1, 143.) — According  to  the  A|h* 
aeiteors,  every  potttstion  ahoold  have  three  Silvani : 
■  !<fuii  ft;r,  for  the  possession  itself ;  one  as^rcMiic, 
i«H  ihie  herdsman ;  a  third  orwUalt  for  whon  tbara 
riiodd  ba  a  gfof*  on  the  boandaiy.  (Seal,  mi  Pmt.^ 
t.  9.  Martpfdis  )  T'.w  iiie,ii)::ii^'  of  this  obscure  pas- 
•age  probably  is,  that  bilvanus  was  to  be  worshipped  | 
IUM  tbMa«l&aeiit  tklee :  as  protector  of  the  iamtly,  j 
for  W«  neat  with  an  inscnpunn  Silrirnn  Larum  ;  of' 
tlw  cattle,  perhaps  thoi>o  on  Uie  public  naalurea;  and 
of  the  boundaries,  that  ia,  of  the  wholo  powaaeion.  ' 
Tba  Mara  Silvanua,  to  ivbom  Cato  diiaeta  prayar  to  be 
Mada  for  iba  haalib  of  dta  oiaa,  ia  probably  tba  aacond 
(R  R  ,  »U).  and  the  third  is  the  tutor  ;SiitMai  of  Hor- 
ace.   {KeigluUjf'*  M^tJu>i0gy,  p.  536.) 

Su<ftww»  tiM  paaple  of  South  Walee  in  Britain,  oe- 

cnpyinff  the  connric'^  of  Hcrffurd,  Momnvf'*!.  Rad- 
nor, Brecon,  ^:ni  Giamorgtm.  Tbeir  capita!  vv,i>  Isca 
Siluram,  now  CarUcn,  on  tba  livar  leca  or  r  /;  ,  in 
Glamorganshire.  Caractacua  waa  a  prince  of  the  8i- 
lorea.    (r«c.,  Ann.,  12,  33.— P/im.,  4,  16  ) 

SiMKTKus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  risiug  in  the  Hersan 
li<Hia(aiaa»  and  taUiag  into  tba  aaa  baloar  Calana.  It 
gwerioaa  a  wiiabar  of  anMU  tribataiiea,  and  ia  now  the 
Qiaretui.    { Thua/d  ,  2.  fi5  —Pl,n. ,  3.  8. ) 

Si«MiA!>.  i.  a  native  of  Kbodea,  who  flourished  be- 
loreea  the  120th  and  170lb  CNyrapiad.  The  period 
whcti  be  existed  caTino;  He  ascerlaiiui)  with  more  prc- 
cisioo.  He  publtsiied  a  collection  ol  poems,  m  four 
baak**  ootitlod  ftidfepa  muMtara.  Aibeamia  eitea 
one  of  these  piecea,  entitled  Gorgo,  which  appeara  to 
bave  been  of  en  epic  character.  Simmiaa  is  perhapa 
the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  sport,  which  we  du  not  find 
to  Itave  eziatad  before  bun,  and  which  could  only  have 
boon  caaeaioad  of  at  a  period  wbon  the  public  taste 
bad  become  extremely  corrupt  It  consisted  in  so 
■ifangiog  veiaea  of  different  length  as  to  represent  an 
■kaa,  a»  aca,  a  pair  of  winfa,  dM.,  Iba  eeveral  verses 

•r  samt*  tirnp  making  vr.v  p'lcTn  .\  prod'ictioii  of 
kind,  forming  a  ^Li^uyi,  or  PaiMiean  pipe,  has  been 
jAm  ■aeribad  to  ThaooitM.  It  aonaiau  of  twenty 
reraaa,  every  two  of  the  rame  aixe,  and  each  pair  less 
ji  length  than  the  preceding ;  thus  representing  an  in- 
ttrument  composed  of  ten  pipes,  each  shorter  than  the 
(ack0lU  Uut.  Ltt.  Cr^  vol.  3,  p.  12«  )  The 
of  SiiMHaa  are  given  in  iba  Aolhology,  and 
II  the  Poetas  Ora?ci  Minores — II  .\  Theban  philos- 
ypimt,  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  waa  the  author  of 
MroDty-tbree  dialogues,  whicb  ara  loal.  (fldUUt,  JRai. 
Ut  Gr.,  vol.  2.  V  ^■''7  ^ 
fitndia  l-tMtui,  a  nvei  ol  Iioaa,  which  riaea  m 


It 


Mount  Ida,  an  J  falls  ijUo  Oic  Xanthus.  (Consult  r*;- 
uiarks  on  the  i  opography  uf  Troy,  under  the  article 
Troja.) 

Simon,  a  aboemaker  or  currier  of  Athena,  from 
whom  the  eo-calied  oxvmot  dioXoyoi,  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  i'lato,  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
tbair  origin.  (  YvL  Plato,  near  the  concluaioa  of  tbaf 
aitielo.) 

SiMoNlUKit,  I.  a  poet  of  Amorjjus  (u*  >/.  the  Cyc- 
iade»),  who  died  4Uti  B.C.  He  was  graudlailier  to 
the  poet  of  Ceoa,  from  whom  he  ia  distinguished  by 
the  iitlc  of  '!f!j;^'V  ,)a6f>ir,  "writer  of  lanit'irs,"  Wa 
bave  a  iragiDcui  ol  his  prci>crved  by  Stobeus ;  it  is  a 
mifwm  piaea,  lomarltable  for  iu  simplicity  and  eie- 
Miiice,  and  is  entitled  irr^  ywwtuv,  "  Of  Women." 
This  fragment  is  given  in  the  collections  of  Winterton, 
I3runck,  (iaisford,  and  separateley  by  Koeler,  Goeil^ 
1781,  8vo,  and  Walckar,  Bonn,  183d,  8vo.— II.  A 
calabratad  pool  of  Caoa,  aoo  of  Leoprepaa,  and  grand* 
son  of  thr  pTK  I  il  ng,  born  at  the  city  of  Iuli»,  556 
B.C.,  and  who  lH«;d  until  II. C.  467.  He  auatued,  ia 
fadt  to  a  vary  advanced  age.  to  as  to  become  a  con- 
temporary not  niilv  of  Pitlacus  and  the  Pisistiatidae, 
but  also  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta ;  and  he  la 
named  as  the  friend  of  these  illustrioua  men.  He  waa 
baid  in  high  eaumation  at  the  court  of  Hiero  L,  ku^ 
of  Syracuse,  and  acted  as  a  mediator  between  this 
prince  and  Thernn,  king  of  Agri^cntum,  reconciling 
tbaaa  two  aovereigna  at  the  very  moment  when  tlM 
two  anvfaa  weto  an  tba  point  oi  eoolandmg  Plain 
calls  hirii  a  u  sr  man  (De  Rcpub.,  1,  p.  411),  aud 
Ciccro,  m  spv<iiiiiig  uf  him,  says,  "  Nm  entm  pott* 
awavM,  verum  el  tarn  eaterofuin  doetus  mipittuqiu 
traditur."  {N.  D.,  1,  22.)  He  was  rh?  master  of 
Fiiidar.  Simonides  is  regardttd  as  tne  nr»i  wno  ap- 
plied the  altemaUng  hexameter  and  pentameter,  or,  in 
other  worda,  tba  Mriy  alagiao  iMaaiifo  to  motunfoi 
and  plaintive  tbeinoe.  Thia  maaaora  at  fiiat  waa  mar- 
Hal  in  its  character,  not  plaintive,  and  Cullinus  i»  a  J 
to  have  been  ita  inventor.  Neither  waa  it  called  elegy 
originally,  but  lirac,  a  fenaial  tann,  anbeaqoantiy  coo- 
fined  to  heroic  verse.  Siroomdr^  heramc  so  distin- 
guished m  elegy  (in  the  later  acceptation  of  the  tem^ 
that  he  must  be  included  among  the  graat  waalaia  of 
elegiac  song.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  victorioua  at 
Alhocs  over  .fachylua  himaelf,  in  an  elegy  in  honour  a! 
those  wbo  felt  at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  having  inati- 
toted  a  aontaat  of  tba chiaf  poata.  The  ancient  bM^g»> 
pher  of  JBaebyloa  who  givea  ibia  account,  adds,  io  ex- 
phination,  thni  'hi  •  !cgy  requireaa  tendi n  >  ^  of  feeling 
wbkb  waa  foreign  to  the  ehaiactac  of  .dt^seliylua.  To 
wikat  dogiBO  Siuanidaa  paaaaaaad  tUa  qoality,  and,  ia 
general,  now  great  a  ma-itrr  he  waa  of  the  pathetic,  is 
proved  by  bi«  celebrated  lyric  piece,  containing  the 
lament  of  Danao,  and  by  ouar  lemaina  of  his  poetry. 
Probably,  also,  in  the  el^iee  t^n  those  wbo  died  at 
Marathon  and  Platsea,  be  did  not  omit  to  bewail  tha 
death  of  so  many  brave  men,  and  to  introduce  the 
aorrowa  of  the  widows  and  orpfaana,  which  waa  qutfa 
■anaialent  witb  a  bfty,  patriotic  tone,  partienlariy  at 
the  end  of  the  poem.  Simuntdes  likewise  used  tba 
elegy  aa  a  plaintive  song  for  the  death  of  individuala; 
at  leaat  the  Graak  Anoelticy  cootaina  iovanl  piaeao 
of  his,  which  appear  not  to  be  entire  epigrams,  bat 
fragments  of  lunger  elegies,  laiuetiting,  with  hcaxlfelt 
patnoe,  the  death  of  peraona  dear  to  the  poet.  Among 
theae  ara  the  beautiful  and  toaebiM  vanaa  cooociniqg 
Gorgo,  wfaa  while  dying,  uttora  tbaaa  wotda  to  Imk 
mother:  "  Rrmatn  lure  vilh  my  father,  and  Ucomt^ 
with  a  happier  fau^  the  mother  of  atiotho'  daughUft 
who  may  itnAtiu  imAyM  ayfc'*— -It  waa  SiaaoaidaB 
who  first  gave  to  the  epigram  the  prrft  rtion  of  which, 
consiatently  with  ita  purpose,  it  waii  capable.  In  uus 
raapact  bo  waa  faaourea  by  the  circunmtances  of  hia 
limp  :  fur.  or?  afTount  of  the  high  cc  riMHeration  which 
ho  enjoyed  m  both  Athena  and  the  i'cfofwoneauv  ha 
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«rti  tnqoMitly  tiB|ilo]r«d  by  Um tUlea  wUcb bad  foogbt 
tffainst  tb«  PmMiw,  t«  ftdom  widi  hwcripUoni  tb* 

{otn^»  of  their  falli'n  warriors,  The  hctl  and  mo*t 
ceiebrated  of  these  eptgraias  i«  the  iniinltable  inscnp- 
tisB  OB  the  Spsritna  who  died  tt  Tbemopyfait  and 
which  actutlly  existed  on  the  spot  •  "  Stranger,  tetl 
the  Liccdamoniant  that  wt  are  li/mf;  here  inobedtence 
t»  then  lawiV  Nerer  was  heroic  courage  czprened 
with  auch  calm  and  unadorned  grandeur.  With  the 
apitapha  are  naturally  connected  the  inacriptioos  on 
•acred  offering*,  eapocially  v>hero  both  refer  lo  the  Per- 
•Ma  war ;  the  former  being  the  discharge  of  a  debt  to 
dte  deed,  the  btler  •  Aanlisgiving  of  Ibe  tarvittfe  to 
the  gods.  Among  ihcsc,  one  of  tlie  host  refers  to  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  which,  from  ibe  iifi8inei»«  and  elo- 
gtoee  of  etpreMion,  loaea  its  chief  beauty  in  a 
proic  tran«^!atioii  (fmcm  ,  rd  Caisf  ).—The  form 
of  nearly  all  the  ejiij^rams  of  SiiDnnides  is  elcpuc. 
When,  howevtT,  a  nanje  (on  account  of  a  short  be- 
tween two  long  ayllabirs)  could  not  be  adapted  to  the 
dactylic  metre  (as  'Apxivovrtf^,  'iTwovtfco^),  he  em- 
ployed trochaic  mcaNnrcs  (MulUr,  Hist  Lit.  (Jr  , 
f.  135,  Myf.}<— Simooidea  became  ararictoua  and 
mmxnuf  toward*  the  eloee  of  bia  Hfo;  and  it  Hi 
tloned  a-i  a  Huhjert  of  dispraise,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  wrote  versos  for  moocy.  Plutarch  relates,  that 
MOM  OM  btvinff  reproached  him  with  his  sordid  ava- 
littt  be  returned  for  answer  that  age,  being  diprivod 
•f  at!  other  sonrren  of  t  njoyintnt,  the  lore  of  money 
was  the  only  pa  i  !<  H  for  it  to  gratify.  {Plut.,  An 
MNt  nigcrenda  renubL — O^.,  Hiiiket  vol.  9,  p. 
14S.) — To  Simenidea  the  Greek  alphabet  ia  indebted 
for  four  of  its  letter;".  E,  T,  H.  0  ,  and  lohim,  also,  is 
attributed  tbe  iovcntiou  of  a  system  of  MnemoniUt  or 
•itMieiBl  nemorf.  (Compere  CVc.,  ie  Ont.^  9,  M.— 
Plin  ,  7.  21  — Qiiirifi! ,  11,2,  11  )— It  wa?)  Simonides 
thai  gave  the  celebrated  answer,  wh*  ti  Hicro  of  .Syra- 
cuae  inquired  of  him  OOncerning  the  nature  of  God. 
The  poet  n»f]iif>^ted  one  day  for  deliberating  on  the 
enbjert ;  and  when  Hicro  repealed  his  questiutj  on  the 
morrow,  the  po<  t  asked  for  two  days.  As  he  still 
wont  ou  doonli^g  tbe  number  of  dajra,  end  the  moiK 
Hch,  lost  m  wonder,  aiked  him  why  ho  did  ao,  Be- 
cause, t'lr  '  Dger  I  refli-ct  on  the  Mibject,  the  more 
obscure  does  it  ap|>ear  to  me  to  be."  {Cic,  N.  D.,  1, 
li.)— The  remaina  of  the  poetry  of  Simontdea  are 

Ken  in  the  coKceiion*  of  Stephen?",  Brnnck,  Gaisiford, 
issonade,  and  ollx  r.s  The  laUisl  !:C|iaratc  edition  i>( 
that  of  Schnnd'trvi.  liruns.,  1836,  8vo.  (SckoU,  Htst. 
Or.  Lit  ,  vol  1,  p  242  —/d  tb.,  vol.  2,  p.  129  — 
Compre  Bode,  Getrh.  der  LyrxMchen  DicKtkunat,  vol 
S,  p.  122,  'toq  ) — HI'  A  son  of  the  daughter  of  the 
jpRcodiqg.  Being  alao  a  native  of  Ceoa.  he  waa  dia« 
tbtfaiahed  from  the  former  b?  the  appellation  of  the 

"Yonncjer  "    He  wrote  "on  Invention*"  (Tfpi  t^pv- 
fldruv).  and  a  work  in  three  books  ofi  Genealogies. 
iBiwrette,  Mem.  dt  t'Acad.  de*  Ituer.,  &,c  ,  vol.  13, 
p  257.  — TaTi  Go^n.^.  D<  Simrmiit  Cm d  fUfoi«p*o,  j 
Tra;.  ad  Khin.,  1768,  4to  )  I 
SiMPLicIus,  anativoof  Citieiatth«deareat  and  most 
intelligent  of  the  comraentatora  on  Ariatotle.    Hia  1 
eommcntaries  sre  extremely  valuable,  from  their  con- 
taining numerous  fragments  of  the  works  of  previous  ! 
philoaopbera.    He  flounabed  in  the  aeventh  contuir  1 
flf  our  era,  and  waa  mvolvad  in  aeme  diapotee  with  I 
Ihe  Christian  wrller*.  particularly  John  Phiiopnuis  on  ' 
flw  aubject  of  the  eternity  of  the  world     llis  com-  ■ 
Mntaiy  on  the  Manual  or  Enehiridion  of  Epictetus  is  < 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  moral  trc«ti<ie5  that  has 
come  down  to  <is  from  antiquity,  and  proves  that  Sim-  ; 
piieias  did  not  confine  himself  to  (he  tenets  of  the  Per- : 
ipatctic  school.    The  works  of  Aristotle  on  which  we 
have  the  commentaries  of  SimpUctoa  are,  the  eight ! 
books  of  Phvsici,  the  Caii't'orKn.  ihp  four  hooks  of  the 
lieavena,  and  the  three  of  tho  Sool.   Thr  beat  edition 
if  llwcomm«ntMy  «ii  EpieMw  !•  ihftt  of  Sehweig^ 


baoueer,  makmg  put  of  bia  edition  of  Epictetoi  TSt 
eommeiitaiy  on  the  Phyaiea  of  AiiiMle  wu  puh!^ 

at  tbe  Atdine  press,  Vm  ,  1526,  fol.,  and  •  Latmiw 
aioo  by  Lucillus  Pbilalthaua,  Fm.,  IMI,  UL  Tk 
moat  eorreet  edition  of  the  rnamnitaii  «a  Ae  ^ 

egorirs  is  that  printed  a!  Riilf.  1551,  frf.  Tbtreitt 
I  I>atm  verstoii  by  Doroibcus.  Yen.,  IMl.  ISSe,  \iff, 
fol.  The  commentaiy  M  ihe  treatise  Di  C^wm 
pubtinhed  at  tiie  Aldine  press.  Yen.,  1526.  fol.  Tkrt 
la  a  Latin  venrion  by  Morbeke,  pnotd  iq  1640, 
another  by  Dorothen».  in  1544.  both  from  ilwYtnn 
prees.  Tbe  commenury  on  tbe  inaiiia  Dt  Amm 
waa  pnUiabod  at  the  AMine  pieaa  in  IffY, 
sion  by  Faseolus,  msde  from  a  more  pcrfixt  trin:- 
scripi,  in  1643,  both  at  Venice.  Utere  it  taotlH 
version  by  Luugus,  which  has  been  eAan|inHnj« 
Venice     '  V  -  Vt'/.  H).<:t  Lit.  (rr.,»o!.7,  p  125,  w-^i 

Sinj:,  1  a  popic  of  India,  called  by  Piolnm  iIk 
moat  eastern  nation  of  the  world.  Thaaa  Siattt'ab 
dwelt  beyond  the  rivwr  Sana,  or  lf«i«ii,  ne  toffoitl 
to  hare  occupied  whet  ia  now  C&rkh€htu—n 
There  was  another  nation  of  the  •<omc  rutut  i^nof 
Serica^  who  wen  probably  aeuled  io  Sk»«,  tka 
moat  weoterif  proeineo  of  Ctma,  hMnotaafr 
iiig  the  great  wa!!.  In  thi?  prortnc c  wm  kn^aa 
called  Tnn,  which  probably  nve  name  lo  timtSMa. 

SiNDi,  a  peoplo of  Aaiatic  Sarmatia,  below AadB- 
merian  Bosporua,  and  opposite  the  Ta  jnc  Cfurwiiw*. 
Their  name  would  seem  to  indicite  an  lixino  ofjfiii, 
and  Ritter  has  attempted  to  prorc  thif  in  bsltuMd 
work  on  the  earlier  history  of  some  of  the  MiaMtia> 
tions.    {Ruler,  VorhtUe,  p.  167,  wff ) 

SiNGARA,  a  flrongly  fortified  ca\  oi  M'acW"**"!*! 
ibe  sooibemmoat  poseession  of  tk  Ivm^m  ob  tbe 
eaatem  aide  of  that  coontiy,  fnm  Tnjn  is  Coenm- 
tiiis  It  i.s  now  SinitAar.  (Wb.,^ i«» 
Marcell.,  18.  6.) 

Sineira,  a  town  of  Maecdooia,  in  ^  peaimU  of 
Sithoms,  on  the  lower  shore  of,  8ndgiTii>giv»inet»,»iji 
Sinus  Singiticua.  The  modem  mos  of  ibe  pif  ii 
tbatof  jr«iiM5toa».  (IIM,f,ltt.-ThqA.^ 
18) 

Stivoif,  a  Oroek.  «*o  areonpanied  hn  cosrjwses 

to  the  Trojan  war. 

the  famous  wooden  horse,  Smoo  wcol  to  Troy.  ii  ibe 
instigation  of  Ulytwes,  with  Ma  handi  Iwaad  biid 
his  hack,  and  hv  the  most  solemn  protertationi m«« 
Priam  that  the  Greieke  were  gone  from  A»u,tr^  ihl 
they  had  been  ordered  to  sscnfice  one  of  tbw  »oM«n 
to  render  the  wind  favourable  lo  tbaii  latan; 
because  the  lot  had  fallen  upon  him,  ha  had  lrfm«f 
from  their  camp,  not  to  be  cr  ifHv  s.irrifctd  Tii«» 
falae  aeaertiona  were  immediately  crediteo  bt  tbeTis- 
jnna,  and  SInon  advieed  Ptiam  to  bring  into  kit 
the  wooden  horse  which  the  Gr^eVs  hid  U'- 
them,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Mmofw- 
was  folkmed,  and  Sinon.  in  tbe  night,  to  co»pl«ietai 
perfidy,  opened  the  side  of  the  horse,  from  wbithiw" 
a  nnmbtr  of  armed  fJreekf.  who  aurprtscd  tbeTrop* 
and  pillaged  ihetr  cilv     { Daret  Phryp.^HmJf^' 
8,  492.—  Vtrfr.,  Mn  ,  2, 78,  dt«.— ftnw-, 
Q.  Smfrn  ,  12.  dec  ) 

SiNOPK,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  .\»opi!5  W  M'w** 
She  waa  beloved  by  Anoilo.  who  earned  hM»«!» 
the  bordera  of  the  Eniine  Sea.  m  Aan  Minor,  «tM 
ohe  (jave  binh  to  a  f^on  called  Svru*  (.fpoC  Jm»i 
a,  946.— 5ciW..  ad  loc  }— II.  A  citj  of  PapW>««* 
on  tho  enaien  eoaet.  and  a  litile  bdnar  ill  aortlim  "- 
trcmity.  It  \v.is  the  most  important  cOf«m«K»'P'*** 
on  the  shores  of  the  F.usine,  and  was  fiDuiidfi  *!* 
Mileaian  colonv  at  a  very  early  period,  em  r'  ?t  " 
the  rise  of  the  Persisn  empire.  The  P^^JV 
of  its  origin,  however,  is  not  known:  the  W^^** 
(p  8)  savs  it  wss  st  the  time  when  the  Cimin«^ 
weio  faraging  Asia  Minor.  Tha  leader  oftU^wj 
wot  flUBwl  Aalolycaa,  and    tmi^  bomf»m 
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tnhabitants  of  the  j)tace  divine  hoMnm.  In  the  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks  be  became  one  uf  the  compan- 
ions of  Jeson.  VariMM  AccMiite,  too,  are  given  of 
tike  origin  of  the  cily'a  Dame,  one  el  which  traces  it  lo 
Sinope,  daufhter  of  tbe  Aeopua.  (Compare  ApoU. 
Hhod  ,  2.  i)AQ.—Schol  ,adlor.—Plut  ,  Vtl.  Lucull — 
VaL  FUcc.^  5,  108.)— Tlae  aituatioo  of  Sinope  waa 
•Kkraoaetj  weQ  ehoaen.   It  mm  bnilt  od  th*  neek  of  a 

peninsTjIa  -,  ntid,  a*;  this  prn'nstila  waa  accureii  from  any 
tkoetile  landirtg  along  lU  outer  shores  by  high  chffs,  the 
eiCjr  only  ne^ed  aefeoding  on  the  narrow  iatlimne 
conr;ert;n;j  it  wuh  the  mainland,  while  at  the  same 
iirne  u  had  two  convenient  harbours,  nne  on  cither 
9i>do.    TIm  euter  part  of  the  peninsula  atforded  room 
for  ^Mcioos  suburbs,  for  gardens  and  fields,  on  which 
tbe  city  could  easily  rely  for  support  in  case  of  any 
r>carcity  produced  by  a  siege.    (Foiyb.,  4,  ftG  —  .SVra- 
bOf  646.)   Sioope  aoon  increased  in  wealth  and  pow- 
•r,  mod  beeeme  poaeaeeai  of  •  defModant  iMTitory 
which  reached  as  far  as  the  Halys,  and  wliich  was  in- 
habited by  the  I^ucosyrii ;  it  became  also  the  parent 
city  ttf  many  eekmiea  along  the  coast.   So  6ourishing 
a  place  coiijd  no'  b-ii  excite  the  envy  of  the  people  in 
the  interior ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  from  scattered 
hints,  that  it  was  occasionally  bcaieged  by  the  neigh- 
bo«riaf  aatrapa  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia  ;  and 
yet  at  other  times,  we  are  informed  by  Xenophon  {An- 
ab  ,  lib.  6  et  6),  it  atood  on  a  very  friendly  footing  wiih 
them.    It  cDcountered  more  danger  from  the  monarcba 
iImI  urow  BBbaaqqeatty  to  the  time  of  Aletander. 
Against  open  attacks  from  these,  however,  it  was  able 
to  make  a  successful  stand  {f'olyti ,  4,  66);  but  it 
«0oU  not  defend  itself  .ij'aui^tt  a  surprise  on  the  part 
"-if  Pbamaces.    (Strabo,  I.  c  )    Ii  I    t  i'?  freedom,  but 
DOt  ita  commerce  and  prosperity,  .md  l:-jn\  tin;*  time 
forward  became  the  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  Puri- 
toa,  until  LooiUoa  took  it  from  the  last  Mithradatea. 
It  aaffered  aeverely  on  tfata  oecaaioe,  and  th«  Roman 
commander  stripped  it  of  many  fine  ^tsines  and  valu- 
able works  of  ait.   Amoi^  ibe  artictea  carried  off  on 
tlna  oeeanion  8tnbo  imkea  montion  of  the  aipbera  of 
Billar  1-     From  this  )>eriod  Sinope  remained  subject 
to  tbe  Konaan  power,  and  received,  accordiii<,r  to  Stra- 
ko  Md  Flinj  (P/tfi.,  6.  2),  a  Roman  colony.  This 
colony  was  settled  there  in  the  year  of  Julius  Cesar's 
assassination.    Strabo  found  the  city  in  his  time  well 
fortified,  and  adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices 
both  poblie  and  private.   The  commerce  of  tbe  place, 
indeed,  had  somewhat  declined,  having  Keen  drawn  off 
;;arily  lo  Rvzantium,  and  in  part  to  the  ciltes  of  the 
Taunc  Chersonese.    Still  the  thonny-fisheries  m  its 
iaunediate  vfeinity  c<mtinoed  te  afloni  a  very  loera* 
ttvc  branch  of  trade  lo  Sinope.    The  city,  however, 
had  begun  to  decline  in  political  importance,  and  we 
fml,  not  it,  but  the  city  of  Amasea  the  cspiiai  of  the 
bter  province  of  Hellenopontus.    In  the  middle  ages 
Sinope  made  part  of  the  petty  Greek  kingdom  of  Tre- 
pezus;  and  af^er  this  it  had  independent  Christian 
■eniwiki  of  ita  own,  who  became  conspicuous  for  their 
■nvat  power  and  Ibebr  pineiea.   (Ahulfedt,  p.  318.) 
The  last  of  this  dynasty  surrendered  his  city  and  pow- 
er to  Mohammed  II.  in  1461.    The  modern  Stnub  is 
alM  ena  of  the  moat  important  Turkish  cities  along 
ihis  coast — Sinope  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Cynic  Di- 
ogenes.   {Matintrtt  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p  1  l,«r0a  ) 
—  III.  An  ancient  Greek  city  of  Cnmpanit.  {VU. 
Sinoessa.) 

SiJiTi.  a  Thracian  community,  who  appear  to  have 
occupied  a  district  on  the  hsnks  of  the  Sirymon  north 
of  tbe  Siropseones    ( T^uevd.,  S,  US.)   Strabo  affirma 
Ibnt  they  once  ot  cnpu  d  tne  island  of  Lemnoa,  tbne 
identifying  them  with  the  Sinties  of  Homer.    (// .  I, 
(M.,  8.  m.— S/r«6,  ^\.—  ld.,  Abl.  —  Id., 
&W.  «l  Thttcyd  ,  3.  W  —Gatlerer,  Com- 
ment, Soc  ,  Cdtt ,  a  ,  1784.  vol   6,  p.  63.)    Livy  in- 
fenna  as  that,  on  the  con«]uest  of  Itacedooia  by  tbe 
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Romans,  the  Sinti,  who  then  formed  p^rt  of  that  em 
pire,  were  mcluded  iu  the  lirsl  region,  together  with 
the  Biailla;  and  he  expressly  states  that  this  part  of 
tbe  region  waa  situated  west  of  the  Strvmon,  that  ia, 
on  tbe  right  bank  of  that  river  (i'o,  '^'J).  Ptolemy 
gives  the  name  of  Sinticc  to  the  district  in  question 
(D.  83  —Cramer's  Ancunt  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  904). 
Ltymologista  derive  the  name  of  U»e  Sintiee  from  the 
Greek  verb  rrivu,  "  to  hurt"  ((TnT;;c  "  an  injurcr ;"  atv 
Tit,  "  a  pirate"),  either  heciiuae  itiey  were  reputed  to 
have  been  the  inventors  of  weapons,  or  from  tncir  Imv- 
ing  been  notorious  for  piracy.    Riiter.  however,  seeka 
to  connect  their  name,  and,  conaoijuentiy,  their  origin, 
with  that  of  India.    ( VorhdUt  p.  1«.) 

SiNuiasA,  a  city  of  Campania,  subeequently  of 
New  Latium,  on  the  seacoaat,  southeast  of  Mintuma 
und  the  mouth  o(  the  I.iriM  It  was  «id  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  Sinope,  an  ancient  Greek 
city.  (Liry,  10,  St.— Pln^,  3,  A.— JTebi,  9,  4) 
Strabo  tells  us  that  f^inuessa  stood  on  tbe  shore  of 
the  Sinua  Setinus,  and  derived  its  name  from  liiat 
circumalance,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  sinuotitf 
of  the  coast  (aivof  jup  6  /toATor.  —  Slrab  ,  234). 
The  same  writer,  as  well  as  tbe  liincraricH,  informa 
lis  that  it  was  traversed  by  the  Appian  Way.  Hor- 
ace alao  eonfitma  this.  (Sat.,  1.  5,  39,  teqq.)  Sin- 
ueaaa  waa  eoloiiteed  together  with  Mintorna,  A.U.O. 
•156  {Liv  ,  10,  21),  and  ranked  also  among  the  mari- 
time citiea  of  Italy,  (id.,  S7.  38.— Pofy^.,  3,  91.) 
lie  lerriteiy  anlMed  eonaiderable  devaatotion  from 
Hannibars  troops  when  opposed  to  Fabius  Cman, 
in  his  pursuit  of  Pompey,  halted  for  a  few  days  at 
Sinoesss,  and  wrote  from  that  place  a  very  concilia'- 
tory  letter  to  Cicero,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
corre.^pofidence  with  .Vtticus  (9,  16). — ^The  epithet  of 
lepc7t.i,  which  Silius  Italicus  spplies  to  this  city  (8, 
638),  baa  ie<<Bf«iice  to  some  warmaoorcoa  in  itaneiflH 
boorhood,  now  called  Bagm,  while  Smoeaaa  ttaelf 
swers  to  the  rock  of  Monie  Dragonr  T\\9  Aqua 
Sinueesana  are  nottced  by  Livy  14).  Tacitoa 
(iififf..  1,  77  —  ^nfi .  \%  66),  Pluurch  (Fii.  (Ml.), 
Pliny  (31,  S),  Martial  (R.  M%  and  olhera.  {Ormtcr** 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  133.) 

SiON,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jennalom  waa 
built.    (Vtd.  Hierosolyma.) 

SiPHNOs,  an  island  in  the  i£gean  Sea.  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  southeast  of  Seriphus,  and  northeast  of  Me> 
loa.  Herodotus  rnporta  that  it  was  colonised  by  the 
loniane  (8,  48),  ana  elaewbero  spcakeof  the  Siphniane 

as  deriving  considerable  wealth  from  tin  ir  gold  and 
stiver  mioea.  In  tbe  age  of  Polycrateii  their  revenue 
surpassed  that- of  til  the  other  i. s lands,  aud  enabled 
then^  to  erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to  thoT  nf 
the  nioU  opulent  cities ;  and  their  own  principal 
buildings  were  sumptuously  decorated  with  Parian 
marble.  Hcrodotua  states,  however,  that  they  after- 
ward sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  a  descent  of  the 
Samians,  who  levied  upon  the  island  a  contribution  of 
ItK)  ulenta  (3,  57,  *tqq  ).  In  Strabo'a  time  it  waa  ao 
poor  end  imSgnifieant  aa  to  |ive  riae  to  the  proverbe 
^ifviov  ioTiHiyalov,  and  Sioi  jof  (iftfmBuv.  (StraA., 
44. — Euttath.,  ad  Dton.  Perxeft ,  635  )  Pliny  make* 
it  twenty-eight  miles  in  circuit  (4,  IS).  Siphnos  waa 
famed  for  its  excellent  f-  i;i,  and  its  pure  and  whole 
some  air  The  modern  name  is  Stphanto.  {Cramer't 
Anc.  Grrrce,  vol.  8»  p.  46ft.>-ADndMn0nfli,  h».  Ar- 
ckivel,  p.  82  ) 

siPONTVM,  or.  as  the  Greeks  write  it.  IiirfM"  (gen. 
-otvrof),  a  city  of  ,\ptilia,  m  the  district  of  DjuiKd, 
and  to  the  aoetbwest  of  tbe  o^omootory  of  Garganom. 
Ii  lay  on  the  Stnna  Uriat.  Siponton  waa  a  pbce  of 
great  antiquity,  and  unquestionably  of  Greek  origin, 
even  though  the  tradition  which  ascribes  iw  founda- 
tion to  Diomede  abonld  he  regarded  as  fsbohMHb 
Strsbo,  who  mentions  thi?  ston,-,  states  tb.it  the  name 
of  this  city  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
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Uktowo  up  by  (be  tea  on  H«  »hore.  (Strai.,  284.) 
LitUe  i«  known  of  the  biatory  of  8ipoDtum  before  iu 
name  appeara  in  the  anoaU  of  Rome.  We  are  told 
by  Livy  that  it  waa  occupied  by  Alexander,  king  of 
£piniai  wiwB  was  ktvUed  uKO  Italy  to  aid  the  Ta- 
iBDtiiiM  afsittat  tb*  BrotUi  and  Laeam  (8,  24).  Sev- 
eral ycurs  aft<  r,  that  i«,  A.U.C  5^,  the  same  biato- 
ruo  intorms  ua  that  a  cobny  waa  aent  to  Sipootoa ; 
but  it  doea  not  appear  to  mm  ptoapewd ;  for,  after 
the  lapec  of  a  ftw  years,  it  was  r(i(>ortcd  to  the  senate 
tiM  toe  towii  ittd  fallen  into  a.  kUie  of  complete  de»- 
olatiOD,  upon  which  a  {iv^h  vupply  «!  cdottiata  waa 
aent  there  (54,  45  ;  39,  23).  Sipontora  ia  aaid  to 
have  been  once  dependant  upon  tbe  city  of  Arpi.  In 
Sirabo'a  timr  lU  hitrbour  could  atill  boaat  of  aome 
a»4kh  paruculaxly  m  com,  whicli  waa  cgotayad  £ro«i 
Iht  interior  by  maaiit  of  a  eonaidaraMa  aiream,  arbidi 
formed  a  lake  near  its  mouth  Strub  ,  284  )  This 
river,  whtcb  Slrabo  duca  no;  u»iii«,  la  probably  the 
Cerbalua  of  FlJay  (3.  l\\  now  Cermrp.  Tbe  ruins 
of  Sipontnm  are  aaid  to  exist  about  two  mtks  to  the 
weal  of  Man/redouM,  tlw  founiiatiuu  of  wbicb  M  lo 
Iba  final  deaertion  of  Sipontum  by  iia  iriiBhitaBU<,  as 
tbey  were  tfanafanad  by  Kuw  Manfred  to  thia  modern 
town,  wbicb  ia  known  to  mtc  risen  under  his  au- 
i|pices.    {CrawKT  s  Anr   Ital,^,  vol  '2,  p  279.) 

SiPtLu'a,  I.  a  naounlaui  in  Lydia,  naiog  lo  the 
ooath  of  Magnaata,  and  aapaiatad  by  a  amalt  vaHey 
from  the  chain  of  Tmolnii  to  the  southisyt.  aiiJ  by 
anolhcr  from  Mount  Ma»Ui<MJ  lo  i[ie  .souib  Sipylus 
ia  celebrated  in  Grecian  mytbobgy  a»  ihc  residence 
of  Tantalus  and  Niobe,  and  the  cradle  of  Pelops 
These  princes,  though  more  commonly  referred  to  by 
clasaicsl  writers  as  belonging  to  Phrygia,  must,  in  re- 
alty, bava  laigoad  in  Lydis  if  they  occapiad  Sipylua ; 
not  tdw  OBoanUin  merely,  but  a  city  of  tba  aana  nama, 
situalf  Oil  its  slop^-.  {(.'ramrr's  Asta  Minor,  vol.  1, 
p.  437.)  "  It  waa  mt>wing  dark,"  obaarvea  lir. 
Arundell,  *'«r  wa  mi^t  bara  aaan,  aa  the  tiaaeltar  bf 
daylight  may,  the  ahnipt  tcrniuntion  of  Mount  Sipy- 
lus  ai  a  considerable  dii»tance  on  ine  left,  behutd  which 
lies  the  town  of  Magnaaia.**  It  ia  daacribed  by  Chia- 
hoU  aa  a  atupaodooa  precipice,  consisting  of  a  naked 
maaa  i>f  atone,  and  rising  perpendicularly  almost  a  fur- 
long liij^'li  It  was  here,  loo.  thiil  Cbiahull  aaw  "a 
cartata  cliff  of  the  rock«  representing  an  axaet  aicba 
and  aiatoe.  with  Cba  doa  abape  and  proportion  of  a  ba- 
man  bodv  "  (ArundeU'a  At%a  Minor,  vol.  1,  p  18.) 
Tbe  rock  yahi  mentioned  aa  tbe  taratuiaUoa  of  Sipy- 
laa,  and  also  the  rock  of  iba  Aaiapolia  bahwd  tbe 
town  of  Magm'Ma,  havo  l>rrn  suppo<»pd  to  roni;iiri 
aome  magnetic  uau  ;  and  ihc  inagniii  is  said  to  iidve 
uken  ita  name  from  tlua  locality.  Mr.  Arundell  and 
•oma  frtaoda  mada  auatiiBmita  i»  thia  quarter,  to  teat, 
■a  &r  at  it  coald  ha  oona,  the  truth  of  the  atory,  and 
found  clear  iudicitlons  of  coiisidrriibic  magnetic  in- 
fluence. lArundcWt  Am  Muuht,  L,  c,  in  moL)—ll. 
A  city  of  Lydia.  attaata  on  the  akipe  of  Moaot  Sipy- 
lus  According  to  tr-iditioiis  prc^'crvcd  in  the  country, 
it  wa.1  hvv.iItoAed  up  at  an  early  period  by  an  earth- 
quake, aikd  w  IS  pUingad  into  a  crater  afterward  hlled 
by  a  lake.  The  ex^tr nc<^  of  this  lake,  named  Sale  or 
Sake,  is  attested  by  Tijussioias,  who  reports,  Uat  lor 
some  -.ime  the  ruins  of  the  town,  wbich  ba  calls  Idea, 
if  the  word  ba  not  corrupt,  coald  be  aeen  at  the  bot- 
tom. (Ptruttn  ,  7,  ^4  —Siebetis,  ad  loc.— Cramer  $ 
Am  Minor,  vol  1.  p  437.) 

SiasNta  {leip^vt^),  two  maideoa  celehratad  in 
fabla,  wbo  occupied  an  Ubad  of  Oeaaa.  wbava  (bey 
sat  in  a  m<  ad  close  to  the  srashor*?,  and  with  their 
melodu)iiK  voices  so  charmed  ibose  that  were  sailing 
by,  that  they  forgot  home  and  everything  relating  to 
1^  and  abode  with  ihese  maidens  till  th(y  [jirished 
the  impossibility  of  taking  nourishment,  and 
bonr  ^  liiy  whitamng  on  iba  amnd.  Aa  Uliaiea 


aiMl  bts  com^sDiooa  waie  on  their  tioinewaid  . 
from  i£*a,  they  caote  fir^t  to  the  iaknd  aftelSi 
But  ibey  passed  in  aafely ;  for.  by  tbe  diitcbon,  a 
Circe.  Ulyaaea  slopped  tbe  earn  of  bs  cMbf«uiQ»  sal 
wsx,  and  had  iiiiuseiriied  to  the  mast;  ■othtt.tlikei^ 
whan  ha  heard  lha  aoi^  of  the  Sinna,  be  nk  sii^ 
to  hii  aoMfiaaioQa  to  aabind  bin,  tbey  oeh  uartc 
him  ihc  ii  orr  rlnvrlv;  orid  thus  he  li»uii«l  ui '.i^  k- 
centa  of  the  Sirena,  and  y^l,  i»otwitiulai)iiaw,isais^ 
(M..  It,  OS,  f«pf.)>-Heaiod imt^  Smdii 
the  Sirena  as  Monm'rtg  wuh  Qovten  {atStfiltcca'  iU 
their  voice,  he  said,  DtiUul  ikib  wums.  {iitkk.  m 
AfM.  JUM^  4. 892.-^Aoi.  «d  0^,  U,  IM.)  7^ 
names  ware  aaid  to  b«  Aglaiopbeme  (Om  m!/)  ui 
Thelxiepca  {Magie-tpuM);  and  it  «u  iti^ut&  uiat 
they  threw  tiiemsclves  inio       »ta  w,ili  vcutm  a 
lha  aacape  of  Uljwaaa,  an  (tiada  bavug  Bn^wdliHi^ 
aa  long  aa  tbay  aboold  anaat  tbcattaaMaof  ifl^ 
Bcngcr*  by  the  aoond  of  tbtir  voice,  ikv  i\m\i  Iih, 
but  no  longer.    Tbe  author  of  tbe  Qi^m  Aifwia- 
tica,  however,  placaa  them  on  a  rock  near  tk  itoetf 
.£tna,  and  makes  the  "ong  of  Orph«uj  vni  ir.?  r  eo- 
chantmeDt,  and  cause  iheiu  U}  fl^ug  tLemclvu  uiio 
the  aea,  where  they  were  changed  into  rocb.  (O^i, 
Argam.,  1384,  acM.— Cooqura  JIfaaau,  13,aiLh- 
It  was  afterward  tabled  that  An  wan  ^kn^itm 
of  the  river-j;od  Achelous  by  iKc  ir.use  Ttrpiicboa 
or  CalUope,  or  bj  Sten^  daugbler  of  PenlMl. 
{ApM.  SOkoL^  4»  9M.—J^fdM^  1. 3,  i-rsttk.d 
Lyrophr  ,  712. — Eudoaa.  373.)   So.T.e      :'ui  ti;/ 
»pidng  from  the  blood  which  i»q  froa     ^il  ei  m 
AcheMUa  when  his  horn  waa  torn  off  by  Htrcuin 
Sofihoclcs  calls  them  the  daaghlers  of  Ptwrtyt  {tfk 
J'iui  .  :>i(mpos..9,  14):  and  Eunpnici  tenst  (Jmo  lix 
children  of  Earth.    (i/«f.,  168  )  Tun  nmoH  »u 
alao  incraoaad  to  thiaa,  aad  tbav  oinei  »rr  git«a 
with  nneh  variaiy.   Oaa  waa  8h4  to  pis;  on  tbe  lyia^ 
atiolhtr  on  the  pipea,  and  tbe  ilf.l  lo  s.sig  (T;ii- 
zes  ad  L]fcopkrm^7i2.)r-CoMnn  to  uw  oaal  p- 
ca«a,tbe  aiachi««oaa  paitof  tbacbncHrafltofti 
rens  waa  afterward  left  out,  and  they  w«t  ttgiiicd  u 
purely  rauaicai  beings  with  tuiranciti^  vokm.  Htaei 
Plato,  in  lua  Republic  (10.  p.  617).  ptscss  om  if 
them  on  each  of  the  eight  calestiil  aplnm,  aiM 
their  voices  form  what  ia  caBed  tba  mm  «f  lb 
apheroa;  and  when  the  Laccds-inoman*  IiaJ  U-d  ntft 
to  Alhaoa  (<M..  9i,  I),  Baccbut,  it  »  usi,  t^«« 
in  a  droaia  to  thair  genani,  Lysaoder,  ordenBg  ka 
to  allow  the  fur.'  r,il  r:tf  i  of  the  new  Siren  to  U  cilt 
healed,  which  was  at  uuce  undcrsuxHi  ii>  be  S>.fiiccia> 
then  just  dead.    (Pauaoa ,  I,  21.  1.— f/m.7.».) 
F\  rnt  illy,  however,  the  artists Isid  boWonlisSaw^ 
and  turnished  them  wuh  the  feathers,  feet,  wmf*, irf 
tails  of  birda. — The  ordinary  denvatioo  of  tin  «ri 
5irfn  ia  from  acipa,  "a  cAaia^"  to  aignify  il»tf 
live  power.    The  Semitic  tHr,  "sobj." 
however,  more  likclv  to  be  the  tru-  roo; .  ti.J  '•!■< 
Sirena  may  be  rtg^^^^*^^  aa  one  of  the  woDiien  wid 
by  thoPbi«iei3iiMriiMia.  {Keigkbf'' 
p.  269,  teqq.)  . 

SiRKNosia  IwaoLat,  three  amall  rock*  oo  th*io« 
side  of  tbe  promontory  of  Sorrenturo  or  Miterti, 

I  ached  from  the  island,  ai.d  celebrated  in  f»bl»i»J 
island*  of  Hw  Sirena.  {SiraU,  3,2  — Id.,  ?4T.-i* 
2,4  — P/tn  .a.  6  ) 

SiRia,  acilj  of  Locanii,  aa  the  Siaui  Tareit.».» 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  aame  tUMW,  m» 

II  was  said  lo  have  been  founded  by  a  Trnjan  esiift 
which  waa  afterward  expelled  by  »o«»6  latuaw,  •*» 
migrated  bom  Colaofaott  ondar  the  reigu  of  Aljiu^ 
king  of  Lydia  ;  and  who,  having  taken  tJie  uws  *J 
force,  changed  its  name  lo  thai  of  Policeum  (Sf** 
264.)  The  earliest  writer  who  has  mentKntcii  < 
aiicii'ii'  city  i"  the  poet  Archilocha*  eiiad  bf  AiMW 
ua  (12,  6).  He  speaks  with  admiwliw  * 
wwduf  c«iinli]r,ud  iaa 
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«9»  •f  Anktamn  «lMre  ArehdoehM  is  taH»i,  Albe- 

nxutt  repiMenu  the  inhabitants  of  Siris  a*  rivaUiog  in 
all  resoMU  lb*  l<yavy  ud  affluenc*  of  th«  Sybuue*. 
S«M  Md  6?lMdi  had  MaeM,  abwtt  800  BwC,  ihe 

summit  of  their  proAperity  and  opulence.  Shortly  af- 
terward, according  to  JusUn  <2ti,  2),  the  former  of  the 
two  was  almost  destroyed  in  «  war  with  Meupontom 
and  Sybaris.  Whrn  ihr  Tnn  ntiric«:  settled  at  Hera- 
ciea  ihcy  removed  nil  ili>:  s.ruLs  lu  itie  new  town,  of 
which  Siris  became  thi  h.irLiuur  ijhod.  Sic.,  IS,  86. 
— fimfo,  aoa.)  Ho  veati^  of  ihia  aocMOl  colaay 
a«a  BOW  apparent;  bat  h  bIomI  {Mbably  OD  tha  lait 
bank,  and  at  the  naBBtfictftha  Itnm  {Crmtr*s  Ante. 
vol.  S,  p.  3di.) 
flbaioa  (ZM^kMrX  a  naoM  ghrea  to  Aa  dog-star. 
Homer,  thouj^h  he  mentions  the  dog-atar  twice,  docs 
oot  employ  the  term.  Heaiod.  however,  usva  the  sp- 
peilation  on  soTcral  occasiuns  ( Op.  et  D.,  417,  587, 
619. —  ScM/  Hoc,  337.)  But  then,  in  the  first  of 
these  piiKsoges,  be  mesne  by  Sinus  the  sun.  I^^or  i^i 
this  the  only  instance  of  such  a  usage.  In  Hesychius, 
lor  example,  we  have,  £c//MOf,  i  i>  tov  «v- 

iPOf  omvp,  "  Strmr,  the  tun,  mmi  airo  the  dot-atar.^* 
111.  ihcn  goes  on  to  remark,  So^-ja:/  >;  rov  UffTpuov 

i&rp&t  **  Stfmdn  calb  lbs  iag^^Hir  *»  t  ArtkUcekut 

tke  >  u  n  ;  Jhi/rui,  lunotv€r,aU  the  stars."  Eratosthetics, 
morvover  (c.  33),  observes  :  "  Such  stars  (as  Sinu»)  no- 
tnnomm  «aH  Itttptovc  (Sirios)  ita  r^v  7i7f  fhiyof 
Ktvjjatv,  "  m  aeeount  of  the  tremulous  molten  of  their 
light  '  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  'eeipiof  was 
originally  an  appellative,  in  an  adjective  form,  em- 
ployed to  indicate  any  bright  and  ^rkling  atar :  but 
wlneh  originally  becaoM  a  proper  name  for  the  bright- 
est of  the  fixed  stars.  The  verb  aE'.cdfletv,  formed 
from  this,  is,  according  to  Froclus,  a  syoooima  of 
XS/umr,  sAMia,"  ht  MgkL"*  {Utttr,  Sitm- 
ttamen,  p  239,  seujq  ) 

SiKMio,  a  peoioauU  on  the  sborcs  of  the  i^acus 
Basacoa  (Lagv  H  <landa),  soar  Simiiis«a,  and  the  fa- 
Tooritc  residaBaa,  io  fonnar  daya,  of  iba  pool  CatnUos. 
{CtuU  ,  21.) 

SiHMii'M,  in  important  city  of  Pannonia  Inferior, 
OB  tba  Qortbero  side  of  tba  Saavua  or  Skvc,  between 
Ohai  and  Baaaiatia.  Uodar  tha  RenwR  away  it  was 
Ibe  metropolis  of  Pannonia.  The  Kmpcror  Probus 
was  born  here.  The  ruins  of  Sirmium  may  b«  seen  at 
tho  praaent  day  near  the  town  of  Mitromit.  (PltM., 
3.  25.  — Zossm.,  3|  W  ~.Mwadi<B,  7,  S — Amm. 
Mare..  SI.  10.) 

Sitlro,  a  town,  or,  ra^fr,  village  of  Tiis{»ifiia,  in  the 
Dortbern  part  of  Baliea,  aa|ipOMd  le  anawar  to  Alauh 
den.  on  the  southwestern  lirotta  of  £■  JfaadU.  The 
territory  around  this  place  not  only  yielded  silver, 
bat  eicelleot  cinnabar ;  and  even  at  tbis  preseat  day 
large  quanliliaa  of  ^lelnilvar  am  atill  oMainad  fiooi 
the  inmes  at  Ahnadfn.  The  S'l^nponr  of  Ptolemy 
(prohably  the  Same  with  the  Cis»aloiic  of  Antonnius) 
wa«  a  diflTctaai  plaea,  and  lay  more  to  the  northwest 
of  the  formpr,  smong  the  Orclani.  (Mannert,  G«- 
9gr.,  vol.  1,  u.  •ilG—Ukert,  vol.  2.  p.  378  ) 

SitBNNA,  1^ ,  a  Roioaa  hiatorian,  the  friend  of  Pom- 
peoiva  Awicaa.  He  mala  a  hiiioiy*  bom  the  taking 
of  Rome  by  the  Oaula  down  to  ^  wars  of  Sylla,  of 
whicii  some  fra^nu'iiiF  iri  ]  .oied  in  different  authors. 
Ho  was  considered  superior  to  all  the  KoBaaa  biato- 
nana  Aat  hi^  praeadad  bin.  and  haBeo  Van*  aotitied 
hia  own  troetise  on  l«story  Sisenna.  This  same  wri- 
ter commented  on  Plauius.  {Sekiil,  Hui.  Lu.  Rmi., 
1.  p.  IM.) 

Si^iOAMBis  or  StsTOAMaia,  the  mother  of  Danus, 
tbe  last  king  of  Persia.  She  was  tsken  prisoner  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  at  iho  battle  of  Issuk,  with  the 
root  of  the  royal  fanuly.  Tbe  conqueror  treated  ber 
with  tha  jpeaMU  kiMoeos  and  attantioB,  aalalad  her 


with  the  title  of  flwtbat.Bad  otm  fraatBd  tolMr«i> 
teioeasion  wba\  he  had  aiemly  daniM  lo  his  favoarilaa 

and  mmisteiii.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  most 
touching  tribute  to  bis  laeaioiy  wm  oSeitd  by  Sisf- 
gaatbts.   She  who  had  aomtad  tho  taaatcia  of  hai 

eighty  brothers,  who  tind  I  cr  n  p  it  to  death  in  one  day 
by  Ocbus,  tbe  loas  ol  all  her  cinldreu,  and  tbe  entisf 
dMmMI  of  bar  hoBsc,  now,  on  tbe  decease  of  tbe  en- 
emy and  conqueror  of  her  line,  seated  herself  on  the 
ground,  covered  her  head  with  a  veil,  and,  noiwitb- 
standing  the  entreaties  of  ber  grandchildren,  refused 
QourMboMot,  until,  on  tbe  fifth  day  after,  she  expired. 
(Quint.  Curt.,  8.  8.  S8  — W  ,  5,  S.  20.— II.,  10,  5,  24. 
—Thtrlicail's  (J  'c  r.  vlI  7,  p  117.) 

Sistmos,  J.  tbe  son  of  ,£olus,  was  eaid  to  have 
been  tho  Crander  of  BnlqriB,  or  ancient  CorinUi.  Ho 
married  Mcrnpr,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  by  whom  he 
h^  four  soos,  UkucuB,  Oriiylion,  Thersandrua,  and 
Halmus.  Wbea  JopHer  ^rried  off  iEgioa,  tbe  dao^ 
tor  of  the  Asopus,  the  river-god,  in  bis  search,  came 
aft&r  ber  to  Corinth.  Sisyphus,  on  his  giving  him  a 
spring  for  Acrocorintbus,  informed  him  who  the  rav* 
ifharwaa.  ThalQB|oftboGodsseBtI>aatbtoiMHHib 
thaioiMBaBr;  hot  Bwyphaa  cooliivad  to  outwit  DmOh 
and  even  to  put  fclli  on  him  ;  and  there  w  L^rcal 
ypf  among  mortals,  lor  no  one  dud.  Pluto,  however, 
set  Death  at  liberty,  and  Sisyphus  was  given  up  le 
him.  When  dyjtif:,  he  charged  his  nifr  to  kave  bi» 
body  onbuhed  ;  and  then,  cumplaiiung  to  i^luto  of  hci 
unkindnaaa,  be  obtained  permission  to  return  to  iht 
light,  to  upbraid  ber  with  bar  conduct,  fiat,  whea 
he  found  himself  again  in  his  own  house,  be  refused 
to  leave  it.  Mercury,  however,  reduced  him  to  ol>e- 
diancB ;  and  whan  ha  came  down,  Pluto  aet  bim  t« 
toll  a  hoga  stone  op  a  hill,  a  never^ndiag  •till*bogiB< 
nin>T  toil  ;  for,  as  soon  at  it  reached  the  >n:nriiit,  if 
rolled  back  again  down  to  tbe  plain.  'X  he  craft  of 
Swypbus,  of  which  the  following  ia  m  inttanre,  was 
proM-thml  .\nt(jlycus,  the  son  of  Mercury,  the  cele- 
brated cattle- stealer,  who  dwell  on  Parnassus,  used 
to  deface  tbe  BMlka  of  the  cattle  which  be  carried  cJ 
in  aocb  a  mannai  aa  to  landar  it  naailj  iiMoeaible  ta 
identify  them.  Amonf  oibiia,  he  drove  oflT  thaee  of 
Sisyphus,  and  he  defaced  the  n  jrk~i  as  usual;  hut, 
when  Sisypbus  came  m  oucst  of  iheui,  he,  to  the  great 
Burprioa  of  tba  thief,  seUeted  hia  own  heasls  oot  «f 
the  herd  ;  for  be  had  marked  the  initial  of  his  name 
under  their  hoof.  (I'he  ancicat  form  of  the  £  was  C, 
which  is  of  the  shape  of  a  bona*a  hoof.)  Autolycus 
forthwith  cultivated  tbe  acquaintance  of  one  who  had 
thus  proved  himself  too  able  for  bim  :  and  Sisyphus, 
it  is  said,  S4:duced  or  violated  his  daughter  Aniiclea 
(who  aftarwaid  oMnicd  l^aeries),  and  tbua  was  the 
foal  fttbar  of  Ulyaeaa.  (Pherteyd  ,  ap.  SekaLtd  Oi., 
19.  A3.—Schal.  ad  I/..  10.  367^  Tzetz  •d  Lyeophr^ 
344,  dtc.)~Uom«  calls  Sisyphus  the  most  crafty  of 
■on  <II.,  6,  188)  ;  Heaiod  speaks  of  bim  in  a  similar 
manner  {ap.  Sdud.  ad  tind  ,  Pylh  ,  4,  2.52);  Ulys- 
ses sees  him  rolling  hie  stone  in  Erebus  {Od..  1 1,  b93). 
Of  the  antiquity  of  this  legend,  therefore,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  Sisyphus,  that  is,  tho  Vary  wise,  or 
perhaps  the  Over -vise  (Ziavfoc,  quasi  %t,-copot,  hy  a 
common  rtduplication),  ."ccms  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  that  exalted  class  of  myths  in  which  we  find 
the  Ispotids,  Ixiao,  Tanialoa,  and  oUMfa,  wbaie.  bd- 
(Ilt  Ll,t  I  liiracler  of  persons  with  significant  names, 
lessufls  of  wisdom,  morality,  aitd  religion  were  sensibly 
impMatod  on  Ibe  minda  of  men.  Sisyphus  is,  than, 
the  rcprcsentaltTC  of  the  restless  desire  of  knowledge, 
which  aspires  to  attain  a  height  it  is  denied  man  to 
reach ;  and,  exhausted  in  the  effort,  suddeolv  falls 
back  into  tba  depths  at  aarthly  weakness.  TUa  ia 
expressed  in  the  fine  picture  of  the  Odyssey,  wheio 
every  word  is  8ignifir;mt.  inul  \\iiit(\  v'.r  m.iv  r\e, 
Sisyphus  is  spoken  of  in  todebnite  terms,  axul  mn  as* 
si0Md  onnr oiiitUf  loialiiir  OT  paiBBta|^  {WaUm, 
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fVaL,  p.  lo  th«  ItOMdAiy  hiatoijt  bowarer,  we 

tmi  htn  pbeM  at  Cofimh,  ead  eppefwuiy  repre- 

MnUtiM-  of  the  trading  npirit  of  that  city  He  is.  as 
we  biiTe  alreedj  Mid,  »  ton  of  ^Eolus,  protwbly  ou 
•eeomrt  of  hie  mbm  {AUXof,  **  ttimiung") ;  oi  it  ma; 
bo  that  the  craftv  triiJer  J5  the  non  of  the  H'lnJnuui, 
as  tbe  wuui  eoables  hiw  lo  import  ami  export  his  mer- 
cbaiMlise.  He  is  married  to  •  daogbcer  of  the  symbol 
of  navigation,  Atlas,  and  her  naroe  would  aeem  to  in- 
dieate  that  he  ia  engsged  with  men  in  the  active  bosi* 
neas  of  life  {tiipoiref,  mortals,  from  ^opof.  iteuh ; 
•f  boiof  a  meco  odjectiftt  •odiog).  UiacbUdioo  axe 
Olttietw,  a  nono  of  the  B«i*fotf  t  Onrtien  (Qmiek' 
fn  '  Tlicrsandrus  (  U'trrm  r7ui«) ;  and  Halinus(iSf<i- 
man),  who  apparently  denote  the  fervour  and  bustle 
of  commerce.  (KetgklUy's  Mythohgy,  p.  899,  seq^. 
—  WeUkrr.  Tnl .  p.  650,  »eqq  —V6kk/-r,  Myth,  der 
iap.,  p.  It's,  u(>t.y--\l.  A  dwarf  of  M.  Antony.  He 
was  of  very  small  stature,  under  two  feet,  but  extreme* 
ly  shrewd  and  acute,  wbeoee  be  obuined  the  name 
of  Sisyphus,  in  allusioa  to  tho  caaiuiiff  aad  dexterous 
chiefuin  of  fabulous  times.  (Jforaf.,  Ml.t  1,  S»  47.— 
GoRi|Mra  Htmimf,  tdUc.} 

SiTHONfa,  tlw  ceocnl  ono  «#  fim  Ihrao  BraoKNito* 
riea  which  lie  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Chalcidice 
io  MaceduDia.  As  Chalcidice  was  ongmatly  a  part 
of  lliracc,  the  torai  AlAomia  u  often  applied  by  the 
poets  to  the  latter  conntry  :  henct  the  epithet  Sithonis. 
— The  Sithoniaiis  are  tiienttoned  by  more  ihsn  one 
writer  h»  u  people  of  Thrace  {Lycopkr.,  14A8,  « 
£cAW., •d  loc.)  Klsewhero  tho  same  poot  ailodos  ob- 
aenrelf  to  a  people  of  July  descended  from  tbo  Sitho- 
niati  giatiis  (v  13.')4). 

SiTdNsa,  a  Germao  tribe  in  Scandmavia  {Tacitus^ 
Otrm.,  M),  oepafatad  by  ibo  ran^  of  Mount  Soto 
frotn  tlie  SnioiiO*.  Reichard  places  them  on  the 
»outhrrn  sidu  uf  Lake  Malar,  where  the  old  city  of 
Si-turn  or  Sig-tmm  once  lay.  {Bitduf  Mtter, 
W^irterb  der  Geofrr.,  p.  923.) 

SittIus,  p.,  a  Roman  knight,  a  native  of  Noceria, 
and  hence  called  Ntuertntu  by  Sallust  {Cat.,  21). 
Havlnf  boM  prooecoted  a  short  timo  boforo  tbo  dia> 
covery  of  Oatifitie*«  conspiracy,  ho  fled  from  a  tifal, 
and,  being  arcompanicd  by  a  l-ody  of  followers,  betook 
bioMelf  to  Africa,  where  he  afterward  proved  of  ser- 
«feo  lo  Julius  Cessr.  against  Scipto  and  Juba,  and 
received  the  rity  of  Cirta  an  hia  reward.  {Apfim, 
BtU  Cte  ,  4.  65.— Kid  Ciria.) 

Sl«vi,  an  ancient  and  powerful  tribe  in  Sarroatia, 
rtretching  from  tho  Dniester  to  the  Tana'is,  and  called 
also  by  the  name  of  Antes.  Having  united  with  the 
I'cncdi,  liicy  moved  onward  towards  (Jtrniany  and  the 
Danabe,  and  became  engaged  in  wax  with  tbe  Franks 
that  dwott  north  of  tbo  KMne.  In  tbe  loign  of  JtM- 
tintan  lhe%'  crooned  the  Daniil>e,  invaded  I>a'rii;t  i 
and  finally  settled  ui  the  surrounding  temiories.  espc- 
eiaily  m  what  ia  new  called  SlavonuL.  As  belonging 
to  them  were  rr^ckoned  tho  Bohemani  or  Bohemi  (flo- 
luimatu) ;  (ht)  Maharen««e<< ;  tho  Sorabi,  between  the 
Elbe  and  Saale  ;  the  Silesii,  Poloni,  Coaaolii,  Rugii. 
4tc.  1'hey  did  not  aU  livo  onder  one  common  rule, 
bat  in  separate  eomraanUfoo.  They  are  represented 
as  larpe.  «troii<j.  and  warlike,  l>ul  very  deficient  in  per- 
aonal  cleanlineas.  Among  tbe  deacendanta  of  tbe 
flbmie  taeo  may  bo  amnoeralod  tbo  Kmuumt,  P«Ut, 
Bohemians,  Moravians,  CarinthiarfS,  <ic  (r?onsii!i 
Hclmond,  Ckron.  Slatorum. — Karamsttu  Huiotre  de 
PEmpire  de  Russie.  trad,  par  Si.  Tkomat,  Porit, 
1819-26  —Foreign  Quarterly,  vol.  3,  p.  152.  srqq  ) 

Shakaudos  Mons  (£/Mpay^of  ^pof),  a  mountain 
•f  Egypt,  to  the  north  of  Berenice,  where  emeralds 
{maragii)  wofO  d«g.  It  oppMrs  to  have  been  ooe 
of  a  ^onp  of  moontaina,  and  the  highest  of  the  num- 
ber ;  and  all  of  ihem  would  seem  to  have  contained 
more  or  less  of  this  valuable  material.  Tbe  modem 
•MM  of  tbia  moflolaiii  ia  ZHtenb  and  tbo  aitmliott  ia 
ItM 


twaa^-five  railea  in  a  a^aigfat  Uoe  from  tbe  Red 
Thoao  minao  wan  fNvarty  vWlod  by  Broeo,  wbam 

account  of  them  is  amply  cor.f,mnrd  hv  iht  litnt  triT- 
ellers.  Tbe  Smaragdoa  Mons  appears  to  tiare  been 
a  very  short  disunce  finm  tbo  sea  ;  being  tbat  called 
by  the  .Arabs  Maaden  IhrHmMmd,  or  the  IfiM  e^ 
EnuToldt.    {StraL,  285— /'/m.,  37,  i.—IhuseWg 

Egypt,  p.  418.)   

SiisaDia,  I.  a  son  of  Cyiva.  pot  to  doatk  by  otkm 
of  his  brother  Cambysea.    Tbe  lattor,  it  aaoma,  bal 
become  jealous  of  Smerdis,  who  had  soecceded  :n  par 
ttaliy  bwding  tbe  bow  wbicb  the  icblhyopbagi  had 
brought  from  dw  King  of  ^Ethiopia,  a  feat  which  ao 
other  Persian  had  been  ab!r  t  >  arcomplish.  Camby- 
•es  had  also  subseqoently  dreamed  that  a.  coariex  had 
come  to  him  from  Persia  (he  was  at  tbia  pariod  ia 
Kgvpi)  '.vT'h  thr  'ntelligence  that  Smerdis  was  seated 
on  hts  mruiie,  ami  touched  ibc  heavena  with  bis  bead. 
Thia  vision  having  filled  him  with  alarm,  le!^t  Smcilis 
might  deatroy  him  in  order  to  aoiio  opontbt  aowa, 
he  despatched  Prexaspes,  a  oonfidontiol  ogaa*.  la  Fcr- 
t<iB,  With  orders  to  kill  Smerdis,  which  wai  accorJIr.g- 
ly  done.   According  to  ooe  account,  be  led  ib«  pitoca 
oat  OB  a  banl,  and  than  alow  him  ;  while  others  said 
that  he  brought  him  to  the  horderaof  tbe  PcrsisnGolf, 
and  there  threw  him  headlong  from  a  precipice.  (Ht- 
rod.,  3,  30  }— 11.  One  of  tbe  Magi,  who  att<»f  ly  re- 
seint>lc<l  Smerdis  the  brother  of  Combyaoo.    As  tba 
death  of  tlie  prince  was  a  sute  aeeret,  to  which,  how- 
ever,  some  or  the  Magi  appear  to  have  been  privy,  the 
false  Snietdia  declaiM  bioiaelf  ki^g  on  the  death  of 
Cambysea.  *  Thb  oaotpation  wooM  not,  perhaps,  havo 
been  known,  had  he  not  taken  too  many  precitjtjons 
to  conceal  it.    Otanea,  a  Persian  noble  of  the  first 
rank,  aospeetinf  at  laat  tbat  there  was  aomo  impaa 
ttire,  from  the  circumstance  of  Smerdis  nrrcr  qritims; 
tbe  citadel,  and  from  bis  never  inviiin^  any  of  ibe  do- 
bUily  to  hia  presence,  discovered  the  whole  aflah 
through  his  daughter  Phasdyma.    Tbia  fmmtiti  bad 
been  the  wife  of  Cambysea,  and,  with  tbe  ottMrwtraa 
of  the  late  king,  had  been  retained  by  the  usurper 
At  bar  father's  reqoeet,  abe  felt  the  head  of  Smcrda 
whilo  ha  slept,  and  dieeovetod  that  ho  bod  no  ean. 
Otanej,  on  this,  was  fully  convinced  that  the  pretend- 
ed monarch  was  no  other  than  the  magua  Smerdis,  be 
having  been  deprivod  of  hit  ears  by  Cyros  On  oaoont 
of  some  atrocious  conduct.    Upon  thia  discovery,  the 
conspiracy  ensued  which  ended  with  lh«  death  of 
Smaidis,  and  the  elevation  of  Dariua.  eon  of  Hysta^ 
pea,  to  the  vacant  throne.    {Htrod,,  S.  69,  «rf  -)  ^ 
general  massacre  of  the  Magi  also  onaaod,  which  was 
commemorated  by  the  annual  fcsiival  called  by  the 
Ureeka  Magppbonia.   (Conault  lemarks  at  tbo  begin* 
ning  of  thoart^  Ms|^.) 

SMiSTiirT-^  :'rivo  svlhlilr^V  one  of  the  "s-irrnTT-f  of 
Apollo.  He  was  worshipped  under  ihis  name  in  tfle 
city  of  Chrysa,  wbota  DO  also  had  a  temple  called 
Sminihiurn.  The  names  Smintheua  and  Srainthiaaa 
arc  said  lo  have  been  derived  from  tbe  term  «wii»^e(, 
which  in  the  iEolic  dialect  aignifiea  «  rat ;  i  "  ira- 
bo  givea  the  folknriDg  legend  on  tba  oubjoct,  from  tbo 
old  poet  Callinoa.  Accordinff  to  hfan,  tbo  Tenesi 
migratmp  from  Crete,  were  told  by  an  oracle  to  *et'!e 
iu  that  place  where  they  should  first  bo  attacked  by 
the  ofigiaal  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Having  haiied 
for  the  night  in  lh:=>  p'l-r,  a  lir^'e  number  of  field- 
mice  came  and  gnawed  away  ttjc  iealhem  straps  of 
tboir  baggage  and  tfaoogo  of  tlwir  armour.  Deemuf 
the  oracle  fuililled.  they  aettled  on  tho  spot,  and  laaai 
a  temple  lo  Apollo  Smintheua.  Vafiono  other  f*n- 
lous  tales  respecting  these  rats  are  to  he  fo  ^  ■ 
StnbOi  who  obeervea  that  there  were  nomerou»  tpots 
on  this  eoast  to  which  tho  namo  of  Sminihi*  was  aft* 
tached.  Til.  t.  mple  itself  was  called  Sminthiom 
(Strab..  604,  612.)  Tbo  same  geographer,  however, 
not  ailMr»  aaSejrbx  dooa  (p.  W),  that  thio  odi. 
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fle*,  «r  dw  Chryn  hcra  mmtkncd,  wm  Uiom  to 

whirl,  !!oiner  has  i!I  jrN  il,  in  the  commencemciil  of  ihc 
SaBi  6<xik  of  ibe  Jlud,  as  tlie  abode  of  Cbrysev,  Ui« 
priest  of  Apollo.  He  places  tbea«  more  to  the  south, 
tnd  on  '.he  Adratnyttian  (»ulf.  (^S'/r<ii..  /  c  ) — 'I'hv 
best  explanation,  howeTer,  oi  iht  whoUs  fable  appear* 
to  be  that  which  makes  the  rat  lo  have  bem  in  Kgypt 
m  type  of  primilive  night.  Hence  this  tnimal,  placed 
•t  tbe  feet  of  Apollo's  statue,  indicated  the  victory  of 
day  over  night  ;  and  ol  a  later  period  it  was  regarded 
M  an  embkm  of  tbe  prophetic  power  of  tbe  god,  which 
nad  tlM  eeente  of  the  falon,  aocwithttaMliiig  dM  dark- 
uess  that  enveloped  them.  {CuuttuU,  Kk  Im  Reli- 
gwn,  vol  8,  p.  a94.  in  notit.) 

SMTaNA,  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  00  tbe 
COeat  of  Ionia,  and  at  the  hi  aJ  of  a  bav  to  which  it 
fkve  name.  The  place  watt  itaiii  lu  nave  derived  lU 
from  an  Amaton  so  called,  who,  having  cou- 
'  Eohesua,  had  -  in  tbe  first  instance  traoamitted 
'  eppeliation  to  that  city.  Tbe  Epheaiana  afterward 
founded  the  town,  to  which  it  has  ever  since  been  ap- 
propriated;  and  Strabo,  who  dwells  at  length  on  this 
Mint,  eiloi  iofwal  peote  to  prove  tliaC  im  mino  of 
Smyrna  was  once  applied  spcciticatly  to  a  spot  near 
^tkesus,  and  afterward  generally  to  the  whole  of  its 
pneinrts.  The  eame  writer  affirms  that  the  Ephe- 
•nn  coliini>'.«;  n-erc  at'trrwrtrti  expelled  from  Smyrna 
by  the  .Uot.auti  ,  Liui,  beiii|^  aided  by  tiiu  iju.opliuiiians, 
vbo  bad  received  them  into  their  city,  they  once  more 
mtaiucd  to  Smyrna  and  falook  it.  {Siraio,  634.) 
Hcfodoloe  differs  from  Strabo  in  eom*  pefliculars  : 
ho  >tjti^  tliai  Smyrna  originally  li<  lo  iged  to  the  if^oli- 
moMt  who  received  into  tbe  ciiy  some  Cokiphonian  ex- 
Bm.  TKeee  afterwvid  basely  requited  tbe  hoepiuhty 
of  the  irih  ib/ants  I  v  shutting  the  gates  upon  them 
while  they  were  without  the  walla  celebratm;^  a  festi- 
val, and  so  made  theoMelveo  mMlM*  of  the  place. 
(Panxorf.,  5,  S  )  Thrv  wero  besieged  by  the  .'Eoli- 
*ti»,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  aiiU  at  lost  it  was  agreed  that 
Iher  aboald  remain  in  poaaeasion  of  Ihc  place  upon 
delivering  up  to  Um  former  inhabitant*  tbeir  private 
property.    (Herod.,  I,  Smyrna  after  tin*  eeaaed 

lo  hr  aij  .^vjlian  ciiy,  ^mJ  In'came  a  member  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy.  It  was  subseqneotlv  taken  and 
dotfoyed  by  Alyatio*,  king  of  Lydia,  and  tbo  iiihabi> 
tan r 51  were  scattered  among  the  adjacent  villages. 
Uierod  ,  1,  16.—- Scyfax,  p.  37  )  They  lived  thus 
nr  tbe  space  of  four  hundred  years,  and  the  city  re- 
mained during  all  this  liino  deserted  and  in  ruina, 
uotU  Antiganus,  oue  of  Alexander's  generals,  charmed 
mth  tbe  situation,  founded,  about  twenty  atadia  from 
siu  of  the  oU,  a  new  city  called  Sinyma,  on  tbe 
Bootbem  abore  of  the  golf.  LyeiaMebne  completed 
vsiiit  Antigonus  had  begun,  and  the  new  city  became 
POO  of  tbe  moat  beautiful  in  Lower  Aaia.  {Straim, 
MS.)  Anetber  aeeemt  makes  Aleundor  tbe  founder 
of  this  city,  and  P1n;v  riTid  Paasaoias  both  adofit  this 
optnioQ;  but  It  is  contradicted  by  the  simple  fact  that 
Alosander,  in  hia  expedition  against  Dariua,  never 
csm<!>  to  this  spot,  but  passed  on  rapidly  from  Sardiii  to 
Ejjiiesua.  (Fhny,  fi,  39. — Ptauan.,  7,  6.)— Smyrna 
was  one  of  tbe  many  places  that  laid  claim  to  being 
tbo  bmbpbea  of  Uoia«^  and  il  eiuayod,  perimp*,  tb* 
bMt  title  of  an  to  tbie  diaUnguiibMrhoiiom.  In  eom. 

me [ii  Dr.i^ori  uf  the  bard,  a  beautiful  square  structure 
waa  erected,  called  Homehon,  in  wbicb  bis  ataUie  was 
ftoced.  Tbi*  aano  oanM  ghrm  Co  •  bnuN  eein, 
•track  at  Smvrr.;i  m  commemoration  of  the  same 
{Slrabu,  i.  c  — C'ie.,  ^e  vtrcA.,  c.  8.)  Tbe 
I  ako  showed  •  co?e,  where  it  was  said  that 
Homer  composed  his  verses.  Chandler  informa  us 
that  be  had  searched  for  this  cavern,  and  succeeded  in 
diocovering  it  above  tbe  aqueduct  of  the  Meles.  It  is 
•boot  loor  fiset  wide,  the  roof  foinuMl  of  a  bngo  nwk, 
•iMkod  nd  aknting,  tho  aidw  aad  bottam  aui^. 
BnoBd  it  ii  ft  VMM  ML  iMdow  iHto  n  laid  nf  iNiL 


KThMrbvn  Awim  Iftner.  p.  ei.>~Under  toe  Aomav 

*"'nuTria  still  continued  a  flourishing  cilv,  :\ivu^h 


»wa  ( 


not,  a»  some  have  supposed,  the  capital  ot  the  province 
of  Asia.  It*  Bchoob  of  deqoenee  and  piiilosopby 
were  in  considerable  repute  {Anslid.,  in  Smyrn.) 
■  The  Christian  Church  flountthid  also  through  the  zeal 
and  care  of  Polycarp,  its  firat  bishop,  who  is  said  to 
have  auffcred  martyrdom  in  the  atadium  of  the  city, 
about  166  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  {Irtn., 
3,  3,  4,  p.  176.)  There  is  siso  an  epistle  from  Ignatine 
to  the  .Smymeans,  and  another  addiessed  to  Foljrcaipi. 
.Smyrna  experienced  gieat  vieissitvdee  nnder  tbe  Grodk 
emperors.  Having  been  occupied  by  Tzachas,  a  Turk- 
ish chief,  towarda  the  close  ol  the  eleventh  century,  it 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  Oiook  fleet,  commanded  by 
John  Duces.  It  was,  however,  r«»stored  by  the  Em- 
peror Comnenus,  but  suilered  again  severely  from  a 
siege  which  it  sustained  against  the  forces  of  Tamef> 
lane.  Not  lotis  after  thia  (A.D.  1083),  it  fell  into  the 
bands  of  tbe  Turks.  The  Greeks  shortly  after  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  anew,  only  again  lo  loae  il ;  and, 
under  Mohammed  I.,  tbe  aty  became  finally  attacbed 
to  lb*  Torkidi  ompb*.  It  m  now  called  Jmnt,  and 
by  the  Western  naliona  Smyrna,  and  is  tbe  great 
mart  of  tiie  Levant  trade.  {MMmrt,  Gtogr.^  \iA.  6, 
pt.  a,  p.  89S,  Mqq.—Cmmti'*  Mmar,  vol.  I,  p 
337,  srqq  ) 

Socrates,  a  celebrated  phdosopacr,  boro  si  Aio- 
pece,  a  village  near  Athens,  B.C.  469.  His  peiMin 
were  of  low  rank.  His  father,  Sopbrooiaen*,  una  n 
sutuary ;  hia  mother,  ^wnarete,  a  midwife.  So* 

phroniscns  brougbi  up  his  son,  contrary  lo  his  incli- 
nation, in  hia  own  manual  employment ;  m  which 
Soentoaii  dtongh  Me  mind  wa*  constantly  a^pinng alter 

higher  objects,  v.a>  :  n  unskilled.     While  he  wa>  a 

Joung  man,  he  is  »aid  to  have  made  statues  of  ihe 
abited  Graces,  which  were  allowed  a  [dace  in  the 


citadel  of  A'hrr.s  T 


death  of  his  father  he 


was  loft  with  ito  liUtijr  miitciuuco  than  the  siuall  sum 
of  80  mina  (about  1400  dollars),  which,  through'  tbe 
dialionostj  of  a  mutton,  to  wbom  Sopbiooiaens  loft 
tb*  cbatgo  of  Me  affkm,  be  eeen  lost  Tbb  hiid  bin 
under  the  necessity  of  supporting  himself  I  v  labour, 
and  be  continued  to  practiae  the  art  of  statuary  in 
Atbroe  {  at  the  mum  time,  however,  dovotine  all  lb* 
leisure  ho  could  command  to  the  rt  idv  of  philosophy. 
Crito,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  remariiing  the  strong  pro- 
pensity to  study  which  this  young  man  discovered, 
and  admiring  hi.i  ingenious  disposition  and  distin* 
guisbed  abilities,  took  him  under  his  patronage,  and 
intrtMted  him  with  tbe  inatroction  of  his  children.  The 
opportuniiiea  which  Soeiato*  by  this  meaoa  enjoyed  ol 
attending  the  public  leetmee  or  the  moet  oniiimt  ph^ 
losopherfr  :-o  f  ir  i:icrt  isrd  Ins  th  r.-t  after  wisdom,  that 
be  determined  lo  reliuquiah  bis  occupation,  and  eveij 
prospect  of  emolQinent  which  that  might  aflford,  til 
order  to  devote  himaelf  cntin  !v  to  h:-'  favourite  pur* 
auit  Hia  first  preceptor  in  ptulosophy  was  Anaxag- 
oraa.  AfUr  thia  eminent  master  ol  the  Ionic  school 
left  Athens.  Socrates  attached  himself  to  Arcbelao*, 
Under  these  inatructera  be  diligently  proaecuted  \h» 
atudy  of  nature,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  philoso- 
pbai*  of  lb*  ag*,  and  bocam*  well  acquainted  with 
dMir  doctrines.  Pradieo*,  tb*  sopbiet,  wa*  bis  pr^ 
ceptor  ill  (  'n  il  f  r  cr,  EvcHus  in  poetry,  Thcodorus  in 
geometry,  and  Da  mo  in  music.  Aspaaia,  a  woman 
no  lose  celebrated  for  her  Brt*tt*cfal  than  her  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  whosp  hon^**  W3«^  frpquenttd 
by  tbe  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  day.  had  also 
some  •htre  in  the  education  of  Socrates.  With  thee* 
endowments,  both  natunl  and  acquired,  Socratee  a^ 
peered  in  .Athens  under  the  respectable  characters  of 
a  good  citizen  and  a  true  philosopher.  Ueing  called 
npOQ  by  bie  coontiy  to  take  op  ams  m  tbe  long  and 
'  b«t«MN  Atbana  ud  Sparta,  be  eignal* 
■I  lb»  MM*    MdM  by  both  hi*  mint 
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Bod  the  hardihood  with  which  he  endiired  fatipne. 
During  tlie  seventy  of  a  Thiftciaa  winter,  wbii«  others 
were  cla4  in  fun,  ha  wore  only  hu  otMl  dMWog,  and 
walked  barefoot  upon  the  ice  In  kd  engagement,  in 
which  ho  saw  AlciL/taiJc<«,  whom  he  aecompKnied  du- 
ring ihie  esrpedtttoo,  Mimg  down  wounded,  he  ed- 
fMoad  to  6tdmi  him,  and  Mved  both  him  mmI  hie 
■nne,  and  then,  wkh  lb*  ulmat  MMiOMtjr*  anlMittd 
the  judges  to  ^ive  the  prize  of  Tuour,  although  justly 
hia  own  due,  to  the  youag  Akibiadea.  Several  veara 
aAcffwafd,  SocniM  wlwiiavriy  wtcted  upon  ■  nnitwry 
etpcditioii  ag»in6l  the  BcM)ltans,  dtirin^  which,  in  an  un- 
auccewfui  engage meul  at  Delium,  be  retired  with  great 
coolmaa  (lom  me  nAmtt  tibmiwmg  Xeaophon 
Irinp  woondcd  on  the  grotind,  he  took  him  upon  hi" 
fhoulders.  and  bore  hira  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 
Soon  afterward  he  went  out  a  third  time,  in  a  mihtary 
capMity;  w  th»  en«ditioo  for  Uw  p«|nm*  of  raducmg 
Anphfpelia ;  bat  tnia  fnwing  QtMaoeeMfot,  he  retam> 
•  i!  '.')  \then'",  and  reman:-  !  re  until  ht«  death.  It 
was  not  oaiiA  Socimtca  wa»  upward  of  aizty  yeara  of 
timt  In  iradrntoolE  to         hm  eeoatiy  in  asy 

cTTil  office.  At  that  a^e  he  was  rhn<!rn  to  rrprescnl 
bis  own  district  m  the  senate  of  tivc  hundred.  In  tins 
•fice,  though  he  at  fini  eipeaed  huBtdf  to  aome  de- 
gree of  ndicule  from  want  of  experience  in  the  forms 
of  buaineaa,  be  aoon  convinced  his  colleagues  that  be 
was  superior  to  them  all  in  wisdom  and  integrity. 
Whii*  they,  ititimidaied  by  the  clamonra  of  the  popa- 
Im,  ware  willing  to  put  to  th«  voto  die  illegal  propo- 
aitioo  relative  tu  the  Athenian  commander<4  who  had 
conquered  at  the  Arginusa,  Socratpa,  fa  presiding  of< 
ficer  for  the  dav,  remamed  umMmb*  and  declared 
that  he  would  only  act  as  the  law  permitted  to  be  done. 
Under  the  subsequent  tyranny  he  imtm  ceased  to 
•oodema  tlM  oppressive  and  cruei  proeaediags  of  the 
thirty  tyrants ;  and  when  his  boldness  provoked  their 
resentment,  so  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  fearing 
neither  treachery  nor  violence,  he  still  continued  to 

atport,  with  aadaunted  firranesa,  the  n^hta  of  his 
owettiMoe.  The  tyrants,  that  they  might  create 
aonie  new  ifround  of  complaint  against  .Socrates,  xent 
an  order  to  him  to  apprehend,  along  with  several  oth- 
mwt  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Salunis  :  the  rest  ezecuted 
the  ro'TTntssion  ;  but  Socrates  refi;-r;5,  saying  that  he 
wouiti  rather  himself  sutTer  death  tliai>  be  instrument- 
al in  inAiettng  it  unjustly  upon  aaother.  Observing 
with  regret  bow  mudi  the  opinions  of  the  Athenian 
yiOQtti  were  misled,  and  their  principles  snd  taste  cor* 
rupted  by  so-called  philosophers,  who  spent  all  their 
time  m  refined  apecalationa  upon  nature  and  the  or  gin 
of  timifa ;  aod  1^  miaelHavooa  aophiata,  who  taught  in 
their  schools  the  arts  of  false  (  In  j  icnce  and  deccrt'ul 
reasoning,  Socrates  formed  the  wtne  and  generous  de- 
dftt  of  instituting  a  new  and  more  usefm  inathod  of 
instnirtion.  Tie  therefore  asBumed  the  character  of  a 
moral  philosopher;  and,  looking  upon  the  whole  city  of 
Athens  as  his  school,  snd  all  who  were  dis|ioiod  to 
lend  their  attention  as  his  papils,  he  seized  every  oc- 
casion of  communicating  moral  wisdom  to  his  fellow* 
citizens.  He  pasKcd  his  time  chietly  in  public.  It  was 
Iria  custom  io  the  momiog  to  visit  the  pUoea  of  paUie  re- 
ont,  artd  thooa  aol  apait  Ibr  gymnaatte  ettreiaee;  at 
nofri  i'">  iiTpear  among  the  crowds  1 II  'Iv  ir..(rkrt-|il  n-c  or 
court!)  of  law  ;  and  to  spend  the  rest  ot  the  day  in  those 
partsof  dio  oily  whera  no  would  be  likely  to  meet  with 
the  largest  number  of  persons  The  method  of  instruc- 
tion which  Socrates  chicdy  made  use  of  was  to  pro- 
of yiaations  to  Um  ptnou  orilh  whom 


Co  a 
conversed,  in  older  to  lesd  him  to  some  unforeseen 
conclusion.  He  first  gained  the  assent  of  his  respond- 
ent to  some  obvious  truths,  and  then  obliged  htm  to 
adortt  otfaora,  in  oonaaqnoMO  of  thair  latalioa  or  raaana- 
Uanea  to  thoao  to  wMeh  ho  had  atreody  aaaeatad. 

Mrithout  makirrf  u-r  nf  rinv  din-rt  nrr^iiincrji  or  ;>craoa- 

aion,  ha  cboa«  lo  l«ad  the  person  be  meant  to  tnatinot 
tt« 


%o  detJncc  ilic  tn  tVis  of  which  hewtihcd  to  coDnaa 
him,  aa  a  necessary  coiiaaqaaoce  frooi  \m  own  r^tm- 
siona.   He  cororaoaly  coadoeied  these  coiANMi 
with  stich  address  as  to  conceal  his  design,  till  tbf  n- 
apoudent  iud  advanced  loo  far  lo  recede.  Os  mom 
occasions  he  made  use  of  ironical  language,  ilit  in 
OMB  might  ba  eandii  ia  tboir  oan  npliiB,  aai  k 
peHed  to  eo^aa  their  igtHmnea.  HeiN«erMnn«d 
th<'  .iir  nf  a  morose  and  rigid  preceptor,  but  canisaai- 
cated  useful  loatiuctioD  with  all  tbaeusudpisM» 
try  of  polilo  couvanotioo.  Soetain  «m  bk  hsid» 
tingnished  by  his  modesty  than  h  '  wisdom.  Hisi*. 
courses  betrayed  no  marks  oi  ^tru^anceor  vaoUj.  H« 
professed  "  to  know  only  ihis,  that  he  koew  noibi^." 
In  »his  Hcclaraiion.  which  be  frequently  repe(ie<i, 
nad  no  other  inlcnlion  than  to  convince  hiiheareraci 
the  nsrrow  limits  of  the  human  undentaiidfl^.  N» 
thing  was  drthor  fam  hta  thoughts  tban  tocoeomii 
imivvrsal  scepticiam :  on  moral  subjects  he  ahiiTia* 
pressed  himself  with  confidence  and  dccisioo :  bet  Im 
waa  doatroaa  of  exposing  to  conieoipt  tbe  Hnfusfll 
thoao  fNOlaiiden  to  science  who  wouki  KkD»wl«d|i 
themselves  ignorant  of  nothing. — The  morilkssoai 
which  Socraiea  Uugbt,  he  himself  diiigeaiiy  pncuid; 
and  hence  he  excelled  other  pbiloiopben  m  pencod 
merit  no  less  than  m  his  method  of  inttrnttae.  tti 
conduct  was  uniformly  such  as  becatae  a  Ksdier  d 
moral  wisdom. — Though  Socntes  wa«  r»t.i«  linforrt 
nste  in  hia  dooMHtk  connaxioot  yet  be  cenmted  tim 
infelicity  into  an  oeeaaian  oT  esarciuog  ht  vitMk 
Xanthippe,  concer  irr:  ■.vhnrr-  lil  hurooor  uciMtwfr 
ters  relate  manr  amusing  tales,  was  cettaioh  i  mo> 
an  of  a  high  and  onmanageaUe  spthL  Bet  SooiM^ 
while  he  ende.'^vnnrrfl  to  curb  the  viuljoeeof  herlaai- 
per,  improved  ht«  own.    And,  after  iLi,  iodetd,  it  it 
very  pMilmble  thait  Iba  infiiniitiea  of  tha  feoale  bsm 
been  greatly  exaffgerated,  and  that  calatm;  bit  haJ 
some  hand  in  (inianing  the  picture.  ( Fid.  Xialdiif^e ) 
— We  have  already  alhidcd  to  the  cons'.ait aadut be- 
twaeo  Socrates  and  the  Sofduat*.  Itau  tkn «« 
warfare  that  brooifbt  hhn,  how  uaitumflf  «•■*•• 
hardly  say,  iini]i  r  ifip  lash  of  the  comic  .\r<;«*iw» 
Not  that  the  poet  was  in  this  case  guilty  tmi  ai  tta 
fooloBi  awtieea  or  of  the  gfoasest  aiiMke ;  bat  li «( 
suppose,  what  is  in  itself  mtjch  more  cowitteaieA 
the  opinions  snd  pursuits  of  the  coinie  bard,  tlat  ^ 
observed  the  philosopher  attentively,  indeed,  bat 
a  disunee,  which  permitted  no  aiew  thai  *  oyfew 
acquaintance,  we  are  then  at  no  fcw  !• 
how  be  might  have  confounded  him  wth  a  tkn  of 
men  with  which  he  had,  hi  leahly,  so  htUe  in  coamM. 
and  why  he  singled  him  oot  to  lepwieal  Awl  m 
prnl)ablv  first  formed  his  judgment  of  Socntes  bflM 
society  in  which  ho  uauaUy  aaw  him  AnstopliMS 
too,  might  oitbor  uaiModialely«  or  through  horsv  mt^ 
become  oc^'i'-ir'f^tf  with  expressions  and MgoM*** 
Socrates,  apparently  contrary  to  the  estlBW"  •* 
gion.    And.  indeed,  it  ia  extremely  difficult  w  Cf 
mine  the  precise  relstion  in  wbiohtheepinwoi^l  3^ 
rates  stood  to  the  Grecian  polvthaisBi.  He  i«<  ""^ 
spoke  of  the  gods  with  reverenc-  ,    <1  c^nformdwW 

ritaaof  tha  national  worship,  but  testitied  biii^'i' 
the  oraelaom  a  nmniir  wUdiaaaaMtoia^df  ibit  be^ 

lieved  their  pretensions  to  have  some  jostgHKiM^  «■ 

the  other  hand,  be  acknowledged  one  Supreme  B««f  ■ 

tho  fiaaar  and  preaerver  of  the  aoivewe  (« 

Kfi/Tfiov  avv'TtiTTuv  Tr  Koi  ffvvtxup.'—mm^^^^^ 
used  the  singular  and  the  plursl  nonbtr  * 
nstelv  conaaraing  the  object  of  his  '^""^'"■^ 
when  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  ooa  of  b" 
who  scoffed  at  sacrifices  snd  dWnaliea*  *  ^ 
cording  to  Xenophon.  by  »n  rnc,:  ^.-..^y^  trar 
sively  fmn  tha  worka  of  the  one  Creator  (Jf^*^ «; 
4.)  Woara  ihoe  temptad  Jf^ii* 
many  fiiKnts  [•:>  '.vhu-h  thr  ^-rilpar  atacbed  g'JM^'^, 
I  tance,  as  matters  of  loditfereoce,  on  nbich  < 
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potdble  nor  T«rf  dtdnble  to  anfv«  at  anj  certain 
efoMOD :  that  he  waa  only  carcfol  to  exclude  from 
kta  iMMkm  of  the  goda  all  attribntea  which  were  incon- 

•is!cni  with  the  mora!  qiialitirs  of  iHp  Siiprernr  Brin;» ; 
•nd  that,  with  thia  reathctioo,  he  conaidcred  the  [mpu. 
Itr  lUTtholotry  a*  to  hannleai  that  ita  language  and 

rites  tnigli!  '  ■  i  inii  'Htly  adopted  - — ^The  motivrs  which 
ioduzed  Ari»lo|iti3ne9  to  hnng  iSocrafcs  on  the  stage 
te  |iwifewnce  t»  eajr  othi  r  of  the  •ophiatical  teacher*, 
ire  mnch  more  ohvioua  than  the  causea  through  which 
he  wai«  li'd  (0  confound  them  together.  Socrates,  from 
die  time  that  b«  aband^ied  hia  bercditarjr  art,  became 
one  of  the  moat  conapieaona  and  notoriotia  Mnon*  in 
Athena.  There  was,  perhape,  hardly  a  mecMDte  who 
had  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  puzzled  or  divcrt- 
«d  by  bia  qoeationa.  {Meat.,  U  8, 37.)  Hia  featurea 
amrv  <o  formed  by  natim,  m  to  aem,  with  •emtSf 
•oy  exaggeration,  for  a  highly  Iji  cVihlr  mask.  His 
■anal  mien  and  gait  were  no  less  remarkably  adapted 
to  tbe  comic  stage.  He  waa  aubject  to  fits  of  ab- 
sence, which  seem  now  and  then  to  have  involved  him 
in  ladicroua  mistakes  and  disasters.  Altogether,  hia  ex- 
terior was  such  as  might  of  itself  have  tempted  an> 
otef  poet  to  find  a  pace  for  him  in  a  comedy.  It 
aeouM  he  wron^,  however,  to  suppose,  as  some  hare 
done,  that  the  holding  up  of  S<7crat(  :^  to  rulicnio  in  the 

comedy  of  the  "  Clouds"  v^^aa  the  prelude,  and,  in 
Ihct*  the  trae  caove  of  hia  condemnation  and  death. 

In  the  first  place,  twmtv  fonr  years  intervened  be- 
tween the  first  rcprcacntatiuii  of  tbe  "  Clouds"  and 
the  tiriel  of  the  philosopher  -,  and,  beaidea»  Aristopha- 
r.r->        not  the  only  comic  jioet  who  tradticed  him 
and  nis  disciples  on  tbe  stage.    Eupolis,  for  e.Tatnple, 
bad  charged  him  with  a  sleight  of  tiand  like  that  de> 
fCTibed  in  tbe  **  Clonda**  {Schot  ad  Nub.,  180).  and 
hod  alao  hitrodaeed  Cfawephon,  in  hia  K«7MKec,  «"  a 
parasite  of  C.illias.    {Srhol.,  Pint  ,  B>:hk(r,  p  331  ) 
The  ttme,  in  fact,  in  which  Socrates  was  brought  to 
trialt  wae  one  in  which  great  zeal  waa  profeaoed,  and 
tome  wa"«  nndonbtcdlT  felt,  for  ihe  revival  of  the  an- 
cieol  lostiiutioiis,  civil  and  religious,  under  which 
Atbem  bad  attained  to  her  past  greatness  ;  and  it  was 
to  be  eipected  that  all  who  traced  the  public  calami- 
ties to  tbe  neglect  of  the  old  laws  and  uiagc^  should 
eoosider  Socratea  aa  a  dangerooa  person.    Dut  there 
were  alao  apeciona  reaaooa*  which  will  presently  be 
Bwnttoned,  for  connecting  him  more  mimediately  wuh 
the  tyranny  under  which  the  city  had  lately  groaned 
Hia  accuai^ra,  however,  were  neither  common  syco- 
phattla,  nor  do  thejr  appear  to  have  been  impeQed  by 
purely  patriotic  motives.    This,  however,  is  a  point 
which  must  always  remain  involved  in  great  uncer- 
liillty.    AnjtUB,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  prosec'itioti.  and  probably  set  it  on  foot,  i.-*  .oaid  to 
have  been  a  tanner,  and  to  have  acmiircd  great  weallh 
by  his  trade  {ScM.,  Plat.,  Apol.  Socr.,  p.  331,  Bek- 
Acr) ;  but  be  waa  alao  «  man  of  great  political  aeUr* 
ity  and  Inilmnee,  for  tbe  Thirty  tboaght  him  consider* 
■bic  enough  to  include  him  in  the  same  decree  of  b.in- 
tabmeot  with  TbraMbaloa  and  Alcibiadea  (JCen.,  Hut. 
Gr.,  %  %  49),  and  ne  heM  the  rank  of  general  in  tbe 
army  at  Phyle.    {Lysias,  Agarat.,  p,  137  )  With 
him  were  aasociatcd  tyro  persona  raoch  inferior  to  him 
IB  fapoiation  and  popniartty:  a  tragic  poet  named 
Melitns  or  Mcletus,  m  whose  name  the  indictment 
«rm»  brought,  and  who,  if  we  may  judge  of  him  from 
die  manner  in  which  he  \n  mentioned  by  Aristopha- 
nes, waa  not  vety  celebrated  or  successful  in  hia  art. 
The  other  aaaoeiate  was  one  Lycon,  who  is  described 
•s  an  orator  {Apol.,  p.  24. — ('omparc  Dio^.  Lacri  , 
%  98),  and  who  protMbly  forniahed  all  tbe  aasiatance 
tel  eoaM  he  Rented  from  etperienee  in  the  proceed- 
tfA  temper  of  the  law-courts.    Arcordmg  to  an 
aacribed  to  Socrates  himaelf  (Apd.,  p.  33), 
■n  three  instigated  by  merely  personal  re- 
nt, wUeh  be  had  imocM^  protroksd  bf  Ua 


peraonal  habits. — The  indictment  charged 
with  three  distinct  offences  :  with  not  believtog  mdM 
gods  which  the  state  believed  in ;  with  introdocing 

new  divitiitie^i  ;  and  with  corrupiuig  the  young  The 
case  was  one  of  those  in  which  tbe  prosecutor  was  nU 
lowed  to  propose  the  penalty  doe  to  the  crime  (Aydm 

Ttfirjr''^)  ;  Mclilvi'^  ;  t  [  nsed  death     nefore  thf  ranse 
waii  Ined,  Lyaias  composed  a  spc-ech  in  defence  of 
Socrates,  and  brought  it  to  him  for  hie  uae.   Bat  be 
declined  it  as  too  artificial  in  us  chararter  .Among 
the  works  of  Plato  is  an  .\pology,  which  purports  to 
be  the  defence  which  he  realty  made  ;  and,  if  ihiawae 
written  by  Plato,  it  probably  containa  tbe  aubstance 
at  least  of  his  answer  to  the  charge.   The  tone  ia 
througliout  that  of  a  man  who  does  not  expect  to  be 
acouitted.  Tbe  firat  head  of  the  indictmeut  be  roeeta 
with  a  direct  dentat,  and  ohaenrea  that  he  bae  been 
calumnlously  burdened  with  the  physical  doctrinee  of 
Anaxagoiaa  and  other  philoaophera.    But  that  pert 
which  lelatee  to  the  introdoetion  of  new  divinitiea  he 
docs  not  positively  contradict ;  he  only  get?  r  r1  nf  it 
by  a  question  which  involves  his  adversary  \n  an  ap- 
parent absurdity.    The  charge  itself  seems  to  have 
been  insidiously  fram^,  so  aa  to  aggravate  and  diatoit 
a  fact  which  was  universally  notonone,  but  which  wae 
then  very  little  understood,  and  li  i-;  ( oii' il  rver 
since  to  give  riae  to  a  multitude  of  conjecturea. 
Soeratee,  who  waa  accoatemed  to  releet  profonnd' 
ly  on  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  had,  it  seems,  grad- 
ually become  convinced   that  he   was  favoured  by 
tiM  goda  (who,  as  he  believed,  were  always  willing 
to  communicate  such  a  knowledge  of  futurity  to  their 
worshippers  as  was  necessary  to  their  jvclfare)  with 
an  inward  sign,  which  he  describes  as  a  voice,  by 
which,  indeed,  he  waa  never  poaitively  directed,  but 
was  often  reatrained  from  action,    it  waa  by  thie 
inward  monitor  that  he  professed  to  have  been  |iro- 
bibitcd  from  taking  a  part  in  public  business.  In 
the  latter  pert  of  ma  life  ita  warning  had  been  more 
frequently  repeated,  and  it  had  consetpiently  ^^^tlme 
a  matter  of  more  general  notoriety,    'i'here  was  no- 
thing in  such  a  claim  at  all  inconsistent  with  any  doe- 
trine  of  the  Greek  theology.    But  the  language  of  the 
indictment  was  meant  to  insinuate  that  in  this  super- 
natural voice  Socratea  pretended  to  hear  some  new 
deity,  the  object  of  hia  peculiar  worabip. — Hia  aoawer 
to  the  thiid  charge  is  alao  aomewhat^vaaive,  and  aeenM 
to  show  that  he  did  not  understand  its  real  drift.  Nev. 
ertheleaa,  wa  have  tbe  best  evidence  that  it  was  on  thia 
the  inae  of  the  trial  mainly  turned.   iEschines,  who 
had  often,  probably,  heard  all  the  particulars  of  this 
celebrated  cause  from  his  father,  asserts  that  Socrates 
was  pot  to  death  because  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
the  instructcr  of  Critias  {Timarch  ,  p.  24) ;  and  that 
iho  orator  iiciiber  was  mistaken,  nor  laid  too  mnch 
stress  on  this  fact,  seems  to  be  clearly  proved  by  the 
anxiety  which  Xenophon  shows  to  vindicate  bia  mae> 
ter  on  thia  head.   {Mem  ,  I,  2.)   But,  at  the  aanw 
'iiiic,  we  learn  from  him,  that  the  [)rosecutor«  It  l  not 
confine  tbcmaclvea  to  thia  example  of  tbe  evils  wnich 
had  artaen  from  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  and  that 
they  made  him  answerable  also  for  the  calamitiea 
which  .<\.lctbiade5  had  brought  upon  his  country.  It 
was.  however,  no  doubt,  the  case  of  Critiaa  that  anp> 
'  plied  them  with  their  most  efficacious  appeals  to  ine 
t  passions  of  their  hearers.    Critias,  the  bloodthiraty 
tyrant,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  people,  had  once 
sought  the  aocieiy  of  Socratea,  and  .bad  introduced 
his  young  con^  tad  ward,  Chaimides,  to  the  pfailoe> 
ophcr's  acquaintance.    It  was  true,  and  probably  was 
not  disput«l  by  tbe  accoaera  of  Socratea,  that  Cntiaa 
had  afterward  been  entirety  alienated  from  hhn.  Bat 
thi»  f^rt,  and  many  others  along  with  it,  were  not  live- 
ly to  counteract  the  impremion  that  he  contributed  to 
form  the  mind  and  cbaiaeler  of  Critiaa.   When  we 
too,  Ibit  Sootteo,  DonnthateD^  Ue  con* 
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duel  daring  the  Aturcby,  must  have  bMMi  Mcouiitod 

one  of  the  party  of  the  city,  since  he  remthied  llwn 
througlioul  ihi'  wtiole  period,  and  that  the  |iru!<eculora 
wtre  probably  able  to  give  evidence  of  maojr  expiest' 
ions  apparently  anfavotiimbte  to  demoeneyt  whien  had 

falleri  irom  iuiii  in  manifuld  cwnvcr^alioii?,  we  can-  j 
not  be  aurpnaeci  thai  tiie  vcidtcl  was  against  huu,  but 
rather,  aa  he  himaelf  professed  to  be,  that  tl)c  votes  of 
the  judges  wtro  ;i!ino>t  tvjually  diviiltd.  It  appears, 
iiMleed,  inosl  Itkely,  iliol  li  Lis  defence  had  been  cun- 
doctod  in  the  usual  manner,  he  would  bavp  beeo  ac* 
quitted  ;  and  that,  eveo  after  tba  coQTiction,  he  wooU 
not  have  been  condemned  to  death  if  he  had  not  pro- 
voked  the  anger  of  the  court  by  a  d<  jiortment  wfucb 
noat  have  been  interpreted  aa  a  aigo  of  profound  con- 
tonpt  or  of  inaolaat  aofUoce.  Wnen  la*  veidiei  had 
been  given,  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  apeak  in  miti- 
gation of  the  peoaltj  proposed  by  the  prosecutur,  md 
to  Mtign  aDOUMr  m  UM  court  to  decide  upon.  Soc- 
rates is  represented  as  not  oiily  disdaimiig  to  depre- 
cate lis  seventy  by  such  appeals  as  wetu  u&ually  nmde 
ID  the  Athenian  tribonala  to  the  feeiiogs  of  the  jurors, 
but  aa  demaiiding  a  reward  and  honour  instead  of  the 
puniahment  of  a  malefactor  ;  and  he  was  at  last  only 
indi;ccd  by  the  j»er!*uasions  and  ofl'er'<  of  liis  fruiids  to 
Bane  a  trifling  pccuoiary  mulct.  The  executM>a  of  his 
MntanM  waa  detajed  bf  the  departiii*  of  ih«  Hieoria, 

the  sacred  \es!-ei  wl:  -'j  r, •.:-;>  :i  luc  yearly  ofTerinj^s  of 
the  Athenians  to  Dclos.  From  lite  uioinenl  tiiai  the 
piiMt  of  ApoUo  had  crowned  its  atern  with  laurel 
until  its  return,  the  law  required  that  the  city  sh'>i:Id 
be  kc-pi  pure  froiu  >ill  poiliiiioo,  and,  therefore,  itui  no 
criminal  should  be  put  to  death.  The  opening  cere- 
won;  ikad  taken  place  on  the  day  before  the  uial  of 
8oerat««,  and  thirty  days  elapsed  before  the  Theoris 

again  sailed  into  tiie  I'lr  i  us.  I)i.r.n^'  lliis  interval 
some  of  his  wealthy  friends  pressed  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  meana  of  mcuw  which  they  could  ea- 
ally  have  procured  for  him.  But  he  rcft'jed  to  prolong 
a  Ufe  which  wah  so  near  to  its  natural  close — for  he 
waa  little  less  than  scveotjr  years  old — by  a  breach  of 
the  laws,  which  he  had  n^vcr  vioUterl  n":  !  in  defence 
of  which  ho  had  before  braved  deatn ;  and  his  ailacli- 
meni  to  .Athens  was  so  strong  that  life  had  no  charms 
for  him  ta  a  foreign  land.  Uia  inqmioniiimt  waa 
ebeored  by  the  eociety  of  hia  friends,  and  was  probably 
spent  chiefly  in  conversation  of  a  more  than  usually 
elevated  siraiu.  When  the  aummons  came,  be  drank 
the  fatal  cup  of  hemlock  in  Ibe  midst  of  bis  weeping 
fr;rru!>«,  with  as  much  composure,  and  as  little  regret, 
if  1^1  draught  of  a  long  and  cheerful  banquet. 
Tliv  sorrow  whicn  the  Athenians  arc  aaid  to  have  man- 
tfealed  for  bis  death,  by  aigna  of  public  mourning,  and 
by  the  punishments  inflicted  on  hia  prosccatora,  seems 
not  to  be  to  well  attested  as  the  alarm  it  excited 
among  bis  most  eminent  disciplea,  who  perbaps  con- 
■idersd  it  aa  the  signal  of  a  general  petsecntron,  and 
are  aaid  to  h.-ivc  taken  refuge  at  Me(;ara  and  other  eit 
ICS.  (I>io^.  Lacrt.,  2,  19,  seqq.—En&eld,  Hut.  Phi- 
to».,  vol.  4.  p.  164,  tiefq.— -Killer,  Hitt  PUbr.,  vol. 
S,  p.  1,  16,  tcqq. — Thirhcair};  Grfrcc,  vol.  4,  p.  Se.*), 
»tqq.)—ll.  Surt»amed  Scholasticus,  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  v\l.o  floorisbed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 


coUoetioo  of  tbs  seto  of  councils.  Both  rtfnidai, 
however,  are  devoid  of  foundation  —The  Iwi  t«i,tiae 
of  his  history  u  tlui  of  Reading,  Con*.,  17S0,  id 
SooDtls^  a  country  of  Upper  Asu,  betarta 
Jszartes  snd  Oxoa,  lying  to  the  west  of  Scjtitii  ttt>t 
Imaum,  from  which  u  is  separatd  I  v  \ii  u^.^  g( 
Imaus.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  ttx  Juiut«% 
and  on  the  sootb  by  tbs  Oxoa,  and  appaos  to  cms- 
*pond  at  t;ie  present  day  to  northErn  BurWtj,  tbt 
country  of  the  U»btck  Tarlort,  »  par:  oi  u«  tmvj 
of  Pehtr  and  of  LtuU  TktUt.  The  chief  nog*  vi 
mountaiM  in  this  tract  was  called  ibe  Sogim.  lad 
traversed  the  whole  region  between  the  Oxut  and  Ju 
artcs.  .\niong  the  tribes  in  ih;«  qusr'-w  miy  b*  eira- 
merated  the  Sogdiani,  the  Psaics,  (1m  lalu,  iIm  T» 
ehori,  dec.,  along  the  Sogdiao  MooBtaiM;  dvMirfp 
eni  in  wh.it  is  now  the  land  of  the  UibeckTirttn, 
the  Uxiitiii  and  CiMtrasmii  along  theOzui;  ibDlW' 
aiani,  at  the  sources  of  the  JamitSi,  Sat.  ]ttka» 
die  atres,  Sogdiaiia  became  famous,  tindtr  t!*  inhit 
uaint  of  Sughd,  for  its  great  fertility,  auJ  nj  rf^wt- 
sented  as  a  gOob^  oight  days'  journey  ui  kcgtk, 
full  of  gardena,  groves,  cornfields,  4c.  Theloziiflq 
around  Samarcand,  in  particular,  the  Aii(iwi;Mgii' 
phcrs  describe  as  a  terrestrial  paradi»c  T.  '.  r;r  u'- 
lev  of  Soghd  presented  so  great  an  ibotxitnctof  ct- 
quiMte  grapes,  mdons,  pears,  iwl  appln,  <kt  ds; 
were  exported  to  Persia,  and  eva:  !0  II:: 
MarcaiidA  answers  to  ibo  Qiodcrn  Sdi:u:r:c^ii  [Bu- 


choff  und  Moller,  Wor/eri.  der  Gti 


U  lhun,  Gfour  ,  vol.  2,  p.  37S,  ^m.  <i.) 

SoGinixfs,  a  natural  son  of  Artaienw  I.os|iibi- 
;  mis,  who  murdered  his  brother  Xene».  Heivi^u- 
throned,  however,  in  bia  turn  by  Oclkai»  after  sr^pi 
of  only  six  months  and  fifteen  days,  ud  sat  nisettd 
in  ashes  according  to  the  Persian cariM.  (JNi^jfet 
13,  71--— Cica.,  47,  scqq.) 

Sob,  ifao  Son.  (Ft&  ApoUs^  HbcsIh.  Hklm, 
&c.) 

SouNi;*,  C.  JcuDs,  a  Latin  wriUr,  wlios*  penod 
is  unknown.  Somo  critics  place  bun  in  tk  ouiitile 
of  the  second  century;  while  others  tub  !»»«•• 
ictiiporary  with  the  Emperor  HdiogibalM,  Ittim 
they  find  that  lliis  pnncc  had  for  a  coll«ag«,  ib  b 
first  consalahip,  n  certain  Advcntus.  and  Sdmui  de4 
eates  bia  won  to  «  friend  of  the  laae  tamt.  Ttk 
production  is  ci.titlcd  Polyhittor^  and  u 
hfty-siz,  or,  according  to  other  edition*,  setettj  cu?^ 
ters.  It  is  a  collection  of  various  DOtiees.  ]>nKipilK 
geographical,  taken  from  diffinivt  authors,  mty* 
whom  are  now  lost,  but  part  tulsrly  from  Pliov.  «iwt 
text  may  perbaps  be  corrected  from  this  abrjdgmtiL 
Saiinasius  has  proved,  as  far  as  thiogs  of  ibi>  turn 
are  ausccptible  of  proof,  that  SoNoss  publiaW  tn 
editions  of  his  work,  the  fir.--t  under  the  uu  --'''f] 
lanta  rtrum  nununabiiimm,  and  the  oiii«r,  it  u^i^W 
and  enlarged,  under  that  of  Polyhistor  T««i« 
editions  have  been  blended  and  confouodtd  togttbeJ 
by  ihe  copyists.  We  have  also  ivvcaty-two  Tfoes,  i 
poem,  by  Solinus,  entitled  Ponlica.  (Bwnflw.  J<- 
(ho!.  La!.,  vol  2,  p.  383  )  — Tlie  best  editwocj^i* 
VolykisluT  is  that  of  Salmasiua  (Saumaue),  Tr<; 
1689,  2  vols.  8vo. 

.Sous  Fo.vs,  a  celebntsd  foudtsin  in  Afnca. 
Ammon.)  . 
SoLOB,  I.  a  city  of  Cyprus,  on  the  norlhtrnW 


century.    Ho  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  a 

Supit  of  the  grammarians  Ammonius  and  Helladius. 
ocrate<<  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  in  seven  books,  ..  -  -    „ 

from  300  to  439  A.O.    He  at  first  took  for  his  guide  i  of  the  island,  and  southwest  of  the  Dromonioty  UM- 
tbo  work  of  Rufinna ;  but  having  afterward  perceived,  myon.    The  inbabilanU  were  ealled  ""^ 
from  ihc  woil.  ,  ef  .\t])ana>ii;s  and  fr<nn  the  corre-   some  later  writers  give  the  name 
apoiideiice  of  other  fathers  of  the  church,  that  Rufious  I  It  waa  founded  by  an  Athenian  calauy  (S/raia, 
hiad  fallen  into  great  errors,  be  retouched  the  first  two  and  Solon  is  nentioned  by  Herodotus  a»  ^^"^ 
books  of  his  h;^tory     It  is  an  exact  and  judicious  I  ited  Phi'ocyprus,  the  tyrant  of  the  place.  "^.T^J 
work,  and  is- written  with  great  simplicity.    The  »e- j  praised  him  in  bis  verso  (5,  113).  \l! 
verely  orthodox  have  charged  him  with  leaning  to  the  |  us  that,  at  tbo  time  of  Solon's  smval.  PbilocTp. 
—   -— -  —  ^    -  times         '  rr-f-ned  over  a  small  city  near  the  river Uann» a 


epiniODs  of  the  Novatians,  and  at  other 
bang  led  away  by  a  certain  Sabinus,  v 
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A»  there  was  an  a^eabie  plain  below,  Solon  yvr 
vaaded  him  to  raiM  there  •  larger  aiMl  more  pieas4Ul 
city,  and  to  trmsrer  ihitlMr  tiM  rababitanta  of  the  other 
He  also  a.isiitled  in  laving  out  the  whole,  and  building 
tt  in  the  best  manner  for  convenience  and  delence,  au 
llMt  PUlo€jpn»  thmUf  had  it  peopled  in  Mwh  •  aian- 
Mr  w  to  excite  the  eniry  of  thu  neighbouring  princes  ; 
mmi,  therefore,  though  the  former  city  waa  callod  .Epia, 

iei.  in  honour  of  .Solon,  he  called  the  new  one  Soli. 
'hi«  atoty,  bowevwr,  appeara  to  tmuil  conlimiitWB, 
Am  mort  partieuhrly, ««  Heiodetm,  who  i«  fond  of 

rt'tatirrr  'siich  thin^^'.  III,!  ihriithin  of  t!ir-  mailer, 

it  I*  more  than  probable  that  ihc  wiacduiu  owed  ita 
flffisni  Uk  the  accidental  aimilariiy  between  the  nairo 
*t  Solon  and  that  of  the  city.    Pucockc-  found  traces 
of  the  ancient  place,  which  kuli  bore  the  name  uf  S0- 
ka  (vol.  2,  p.  324)  —The  inhabitMM  of  thwcity,  aa 
ir«U  aa  those  of  Soloe  in  Cilicia,  were  charged  with 
•peaking  very  ongrammatical  Greek,  whence  the  term 
St>/rrism  (  lo/.oiKirruur),  to  deoote  any  gross  violation 
of  the  idioto  of  a  lai^agc.    {Suiimt  :  ^&^) — 
II.  A  eii3r  of  CHiew  Cainp«Ktris,  near  tlw  isovdi  of 
the  nvcr  Lamua.    It  waa  found <  <J  I  v  iii  Argive  col- 
ony, strengthened  by  aettlera  troat  the  city  of  Landua 
n  Rbodea.   B7  iatermingtrng  with  the  niM  OilieiiM, 
-he  inhabitants  bo  far  corrupted  their  own  dialect  as 
to  giv«  riitu  to  the  icriu  Solecism  (XoAoucto^Of),  to 
denote  any  violation  of  the  idiom  of  a  laafnafSk  (  Kid. 
Soloe  I  >    It  ia  doubtful  whether  the  term  in  question 
•  Kdonga  properly  ta  the  city  we  are  now  conaidering, 
or  the  one  in  Cyprus  ;  the  greater  number  of  aothori* 
tie*  appoor  10  b«  in  favoor  of  the  former.   Sok>t  auf- 
fend  Mvady  fnmi  Tl^nee,  king  of  Amoaia,  who 
wrested  the  fireater  part  of  Syria,  and  alao  Cilictu. 
Iron)  the  Seleucida.    He  cvried  the  inbabitaota  of 
the  place  to  Tigranoeerta,  Im  Atinaalw  capital,  in 
order  to  inlrodnco  there  European  culture.  Pompey, 
therefore,  fouiMl  Soloe  nearly  desolate  in  hts  visit  to 
these  parts  daring  tb*  war  with  the  pirates,  and  eetab- 
ttabed  here  the  remainder  of  the  latter  after  they  were 
conquered.    The  city  waa  henceforward  known,  be-  j 
aides  it<i  own  name,  bV  that  of  Pompeiopolis.    '[Sir.ib.,  ! 
•71. — ^ilMtan,  BtU  Mtthrad.,  106.)— Tbie  city  waa  I 
Aa  Mrthplaea  of  Chryeuppus,  Mononder,  and  AiataM. 
{Mda,  1,  13. — Strabo,  I     )    Cnptim  J^fntMort  pives 
•  detailed  account  of  the  topography  and  remains  of  | 
Aia  interesting  city.   ( Karamanm.  p  261 ,  aef 7. )   Me-  \ 
xtdn  is  the  name  which  most  of  the  natives  give  ro  I 
the  modern  sue.    {Beaujort,  Id.,  p.  S66. — Manner^ 
Otagr,,  vol.  6,  {rt.  S»  p.  67.) 

SoL'Kis,  a  promontonr  on  dw  waHy  coast  of  Maa- 
fiunia  Tmgiuns,  now  Cmp<  CtMHm. '  {H*rod.,  2,  3S. 
-W  .  4,  43  ) 

SotON,  a  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver,  and  one  of 
the  aeven  aagea  of  Onoeo.   Acootdhig  t»  the  moat 
ttcthcniic  accoiinf*.  he  waa  the  son  of  Execestidea, 
and  was  ttprung  from  the  line  of  Codrus.    Hia  father 
had  reduced  his  fortune  by  his  imprudent  Bboiality  ; 
and  Solon,  in  his  youth,  is  said  to  have  been  rompclled,  1 
in  order  to  repair  the  decay  of  his  patrimony,  to  cdj-  ! 
hark  in  commercial  adventurea — a  mode  of  acquiring  I 
wealth  which  was  not  diadainod  by  man  of  the  httbaat  j 
birth,  aa  it  frequently  afforded  them  the  means  of  form- 1 
ing  hononr.iblt-  alliances  in  foreiffn  countries,  and  even 
of  raiaing  themselvea  to  princely  rank  aa  the  founders  | 
«f  colonies.   It  was,  however,  ondoohtadl?  not  tiMfo  | 
the  desire  of  affluence  than  the  thirst  of  knowledge  I 
that  impelled  Sokm  to  atek  distant  shores ;  and  the 
most  valuable  finiit  of  his  tiavels  was  the  experience 
ho  rollrcifd  of  men,  manners,  and  institutions  Wc 
are  unable  to  asccriain  the  precise  lime  at  which  he 
returned  to  settle  in  Athens  ;  but  if,  as  is  moat  prob- 
able. It  was  In  the  period  MIowing  Cyloo's  oonspiBa* 
ej,  he  foand  Ms  eovntry  \n  a  deplonhio  cenmion, 
distracted  witlnn  bv  I'u'  rri[iii-  -.is  nf  cTus'ierateJ  rar- 
and  scarcely  able  to  resiat  the  attacka  of  ita  leaat  | 
t  T 


powerful  .  eignbouis  Even  the  little  Ktate  of  Megaia 
waa  at  tht»  time  a  formidable  cucmy.  It  had  sue* 
eeeded  in  wresting  the  jshtod  of  Satamis  from  the 
Athf mans,  who  had  been  repeatedly  bafULd  in  ihcii 
aiieiu|>i«  to  recover  Mhat  tbey  ctti:t.uicd  ihiir  rightful 
possession.  The  losses  they  had  sustsintd  m  this 
tedious  war  had  broken  their  .xpirit,  ui,d  had  driven 
them  to  the  resoluuon  of  abandouiii^;  ior  tsvtir  the  as* 
sertton  of  their  claims.  A  decree  had  been  passed, 
which,  nndar  penalty  of  death,  forbado  any  mo  as 
■iQch  as  to  propose  the  reoewsl  of  Ao  desperate  on* 
dertakiiifr.  Solon,  who  was  hinijclf  a  native  of  Sala- 
mia,  aini  was,  perhaps,  connected  by  various  ties  with 
(he  island,  was  iodi^iant  at  this  pusillaniniOQa  policy ; 
and  he  devised  en  extraordinary  plan  for  rousing  hia 
couotfyueo  iirom  their  despondency.  He  was  endow, 
od  hf  natoM  with  a  happy  poetical  talent,  of  which 
aome  specimens  are  still  extant  in  the  fragments  of 
hia  numerous  worka ;  which,  though  they  never  riae 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty,  pusacaa  the  charm  of 
a  vigoroua  and  graceful  simplicity.  He  now  con* 
poacd  a  poem  on  the  loss  of  Sdsms,  which  Ptatavd 
praises  as  one  of  his  inottt  ingenious  produLliun^.  To 
eluda  the  prohibition,  lie  assumed  the  demeanour  of  a 
amdman ;  and,  mahing  into  the  market-place,  mounted 

the  storip  from  ivhirh  ttir  hf  r^lJ";  were  i:??;]  to  roake 
ihetr  ptociamaiions.  and  nciicd  Iiu  ]K.iein  to  the  by* 
alandera.    It  contained  a  vehement  espostuhiiion  00 
the  diagrace  which  the  Athenian  name  had  iocuned, 
and  a  summons  10  uke  the  field  ai;aiii.  and  vindicate 
their  right  to  the  luccli/  <.■<!.:  mi     The  heart  rs  caught 
the  poet's  ooUuiaiasm,  which  waa  aeconded  by  the  sp* 
plauae  of  hts  friends,  and  paiticularly  ^  the  eloquenco 
of  his  young  kinsman  Pisistratus.    The  rt  st faming 
law  waa  reeled,  ami  tt  was  resolved  once  more  lo 
try  dm  ibrtone  of  arms.    Solon  net  only  inspired  bis 
countrymen  with  hope,  but  ltd  ihcm  to  victory,  aidrd 
in  the  caitip,  as  in  the  city,  by  the  g(;i<ius  of  J'«»i»t{a- 
tus.    The  stratagem  with  which  he  attacked  the  Me- 
gaiiano  ia  variously  related ;  but  be  is  said  to  have  fin- 
labsd  the  campaign  by  a  single  blow,  and  certainly 
succeeded  in  speedily  rtcoverinjr  the  island.     W  e  may 
even  conclude  that  the  AUtontana  at  the  same  tiioe 
made  thomsekos  waslow  of  die  port  of  Megara  M»> 
sa-a,  since  it  it*  s^id  to  have  been  aoon  after  reconqnsi^ 
ed  by  the  MagaiiiUis.    The  repiUation  which  Solon 
acquired  by  this  enterprise  was  hoi^tttMd,  and  more 
widely  difTufted  throughout  Greece  by  the  part  lit-  totiV 
in  the  Sacred  \\  ar,  which  ended  with  the  destruction 
of  Csrrha.    But  already,  before  this,  he  had  gainod 
the  eoofidense  of  his  feU»w*citisons.  and  had  begtw 
to  emrt  his  infloonto  in  boaliag  tboir  urtMlhie  divia* 
ions.    The  outcry  against  Megaclea  and  hia  aasociatea 
in  the  maaaacre  had  lisso  so  high,  that  it  bfK:aine  ot- 
idant  that  qniet  conid  novsr  he  restored  until  they  hod 
expiated  their  offence,  and  hr.('  delivered  the  cUy  from 
the  curse  which  they  aeenied  to  have  brought  upon  it. 
Solon,  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  moderate  no- 
bles,  prevailed  on  the  party  of  Megaclea  to  submit 
their  c<iU3»e  to  the  dcciaioii  of  iin  impartial  uibunal. 
Under  such  circumstancea  their  condemnation  waa  in* 
ovitablo :  those  who  bad  survived  went  into  exile,  and:: 
the  bonoe  of  the  dscesssd  wers  tsken  out  of  their 
graves  and  transported  beyond  the  frontier.     In  the 
mean  while  the  Mcganans  had  not  rclinqiiished  theit 
pnlondoM  to  Salamis,  snd  thsy  took  advanugo  of 
the  troubles  which  occupied  the  attention  of  thi  Athr 
nians  to  dislodge  Ihcir  (iarrl^on  from  Nisxa,  ,ind  to 
reconquer  the  island,  where  five  hundred  .\ihenian 
cotonixts,  who  had  voluntarily  shared  Solon's  first  ex* 
pediiion.  had  been  rewarded  with  an  allotment  of 
lands,  which  gave  them  a  predominant  influence  in 
the  fovsromonu   It  sooma  probable  that  it  was  afiof 
ttdo  event  thst  the  tvN»  states,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
irrminating  by  arms  a  warfare  aubject  to  such  vicissi- 
tudes, and  equally  harsasing  to  both,  now  thai  thail 
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tumour  h«d  been  satisfied  by  »1tenwt«  victoiiet,  ai^reed  |  share  of  political  nghts,  but  ^tuA  eren  their 


to  refer  their  claims  to  trbitntion.    At  their  request 
LacodaniookiM  appointsd  five  coouaisaioners  to 
tff  the  eanae.   Solon,  vrho  wee  the  chief  awikeeiMii 

on  the  Athenian  side,  raaintaineJ  fhtir  tiiic  on  tb« 

Sound  of  aociCDt  posacsaion.  by  argumenta  which, 
ough  thej  never  eneneed  the  Megarians,  appear  to 
ba*e  convinced  the  arhirrators.  The  strongest  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Atheman  customs,  of 
wh  >cti  ho  pointed  out  Inces  in  the  mode  of  intenMBl 
observed  in  Salamis,  as  well  as  inscriptions  on  the 
tomt<><,  which  attested  the  Attic  origin  of  the  persons 
thcv  commemorated.    He  is  said  a!f-o  to  have  adduced 


freedom  by  a  precarious  tenure,  and  were  frequaotlj 
reduced  to  actual  aUreiy.  The  smeUw  ytopnetaw, 
hapimrohed  by  bad  timee  or  camel  dieMtew.  wen 

compelled  to  bomnv  money  at  high  inttre<t,  sad  to 
mortgage  their  lands  to  the  rich,  or  to  receive  tilca 
agam  as  tenants  upon  the  same  hard  tenwaevwe 
imposed  upon  ihoee  who  cultivated  the  estates  of  the 
great  land-owu^is.  According  to  the  iaw«  ms^ac  by 
tM  nobles,  the  insolvent  debtor  migbt  be  seized  by 
hfs  creditor  aod  sold  into  slavery ;  or  torn  from  h» 
home  and  condemned  to  end  bia  days  in  the  strrice 
of  a  forri(;n  master,  or  driven  to  the  still  harder  mi- 


the  authority  of  the  Homeric  eateiogue  of  tbe  Gredeo  j  ceeaity  of  selling  bia  own  children.  The  eyes  ofSe 
0eet,  by  forging  a  line  which  described  Ajftx  es  fen*  I  ion  had  frequently  been  etnidi  with  the  diainal  flMO> 

ging  '.hv  slii;i*  whirh  he  broiiirht  from  Siilamis  in  the  '  uments  of  aristocratical  Ofjpresaion  scattered  ovtr  ;be 
Athenian  station;  and  he  interpreted  some  oracular .  (ieids  of  Attica,  m  tbe  eione-posts,  which  uiMked  i&at 
Tenet,  whiehepoke  of  Salamie  ea  an  Ionian  island,  in  !  what  was  oneo  ft  property  had  become  a  pledge,  aod 
a  similar  Morlcrn  criticism  would  not  have  |  that  its  former  owner  had  lo?"  fci  -  mdcpcmjemx-,  ind 

been  much  better  satisfied  with  the  plea,  which  he  i  waa  in  danger  of  smkiog  into  a  sua  more  dt^^i.d  axid 
gfoundcd  on  the  Attic  tradition,  Uiat  the  aona  of  the  {  miaecabU  condition ;  and  auch  apectacles  uodosbted- 
tamc  hero  had  settled  in  Attica,  and  bad  been  adopt-  ly  noved  him,  no  less  than  that  which  roused  tbe  holy 
ed  as  Athenian  citizens,  and,  in  return,  had  transferred  |  indignation  of  the  elder  Gracchus  aeaniat  the  Romao 


their  hereditary  dominion  over  the  island  to  their  new 
countrymen. 


grandcrs.    (Plul  ,  Tib.  Gracch  ,  c.  8  )    ']':.j>t:  wni 


The  weight,  however,  of  all  theee  argo- 1  groaned  under  tbie  tyxanay  were  only  ea^  a 
ments'determhied  the  mkoo  in  iaTinir  of  the  Atb«ii>  I  ehaafe,  and  eared  little  abmil  the 


ans ;  it  sterns  rnort-  probahle  that  the  ^!•  L^^,^an^ 
acquiesced  m  a  decision  to  wbicli  they  had  ihcmsclves 
appealed,  than  that,  ta  Plutarch  represents,  they  al- 
iro'^t  iriiiiK -liatf ly  renewed  hostilities.  Piirty  feuds 
conHiiuijJ  lo  i.ige  with  unabated  violence  at  Athens. 
Tbe  removal  of  the  men  whom  public  opinion  had  de- 
nounced as  objects  of  divine  wrath,  was  only  a  pre- 
liminary step  towtide  tbe  reeteration  of  tranquillity ; 
but  the  evil  was  seated  much  deeper,  find  rr  fitnred  a 
diflerent  kind  of  remedy,  which  was  only  to  be  found 
in  a  new  organization  of  the  state.  Thia,  it  ie  pnha- 
ble,  Solnn  alroadv  m(  ditatei],  as  he  must  lontj  V.nve 
perceived  its  necessity.  Uut  he  saw  that,  before  it 
could  be  accomplished,  the  mtnda  of  men  must  be 
brought  into  a  frame  fitted  for  its  reception,  and  that 
this  could  only  bo  done  with  tbe  aid  of  religion. 
There  were  superstitious  fears  to  be  stilled,  ant.'ry  pas- 
lions  to  be  soothed,  baibaroua  usages,  hallowed  by 


wlnehit 

might  be  effected  Riit  the  population  of  .\'.!ic2  ^vji 
liol  simply  composed  of  the«e  two  ciasecs.  An  ao- 
cient  geographical  division  of  tbe  coonuy,  whirh,  fiam 
time  immemoria!,  had  delermincd -the  p-ir^-j;;?'  srri  :hc 
character  oi  its  inhabilaols,  nok^'  sr;>arau^ii  tzicui  tnco 
three  diatinci  fwitiea  (ncdccZr  or  llnhaiot,  'i0vet4mlF- 
CTt ;  At&Kptot,  htgUaniert ;  and  Uupa/uttf  Ike  aM 
of  the  coast),  animated  each  by  its  pecafiar  iaterasie, 
vicvvf,  and  feelings.  The  possc>sjoij?  of  .'lit-  nobles 
lay  chiedy  in  the  plains.  As  a  body,  tiiej  dcsixed  the 
eoBtmoaneo  of  IM  Mcieling  atala  ef  thinga.  on  which 
their  power  and  exclusive  privileges  depended  ;  bot 
there  were  among  them  some  moderate  men,  t*ho 
were  willing  to  make  cooeeaaioos  to  prude  ikce,  if  not 
to  juRiicc,  and  to  resign  a  part  for  the  ^.ikr  of  secu- 
ring the  rest.  The  uibaUiUnts  of  the  h.^uLiijii.",  '.'i  ■:-t 
eastern  and  northern  parts  of  .Attica,  do  no:  st^'  ui  10 
hare  suffered  any  of  the  evila  indicted  on  the  iowiaod 


long  prescription,  to  be  aboliahed ;  and  even  the  au- !  peasantry ;  but,  though  independent,  they  vrere  prob- 

thoriiy  of  ^ohju  w.is  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  these  '  JiMy.  for  the  imsi  part,  poor,  and  i:intn:'.!v  \M^;,td  f« 
purposes.  He  therefore  looked  abroad  for  a  coadju-  i  a  revolution  which  should  place  tbem  on  a  level  witii 
tor,  snd  feme  directed  his  view  to  a  man  peculiarly  |  the  rich.   Uniting  their  cawa  with  that  of  the  e^ 

prcascd,  th<"y  called  for  a  thoron^h  redress  of  griev- 
ances, by  reducing,  namely,  ibat  enormous  inequality 
of  posseaatone,  which  was  the  source  of  dcgradalioa 
and  misery  to  them  and  their  fellows.  {Flut.,  Sal-, 
13,  29.)  The  men  of  the  coast,  who  probably  com- 
;io«ied  a  nmiii  part  of  tiial  t'uss  w^hich  subsisted  by 


qunlificd  lo  meet  th«»  ettraordinary  emcrgencv.  This 
was  no  other  than  iho  famous  Epimenidos,  whom  hts 
contemporaries  regarded  aa  a  hiln^  df  a  anperior  nap 

tore,  and  who,  even  to  us,  appears  in  a  mysterious,  or, 
at  least,  an  am^ignoni  light,  from  our  inability  to  de- 
cide how  far  ho  himielf  jmrtook  in  the  pencrni  npiiiujn 

which  ascribed  to  him  an  intimate  connexion  with  1  trade,  by  tbe  exercise  of  tbe  mechanical  aita,  and  per- 
higher  powert.   Thia  person  was  publicly  inrited  to  I  hapa  by  the  working  of  iho  mines,  and  now  incMad 


Alhnti*:,  to  ricrt  his  marvellous  poiver?  on  behalf  of 
the  di«tracied  ciiy  ;  and,  when  in.'*  work  was  accom- 
plished, he  was  dismissed  with  tokoiis  of  the  warmest 
gratitude,  f  F/rf  Epinienides  )  Hut.  though  t!ie  \  i.>i;t 
of  Epimcmdes  was  attended  with  the  most  salutary 
consequences,  so  far  as  it  applied  a  .-iiiitaMe  remedy  to 
■  evils  which  were  entirely  seated  in  the  imagination. 


a  COnsidcrBlile   share  of  .ifflueLcc  hrA  gi  v.c-;. 

were  averse  to  violent  measures,  but  wert  desirous  oi 
a  reform  in  the  eonatiiotion,  which  ahould  promote  Hat 

prosperity  of  the  country  by  rrmoving  all  ground*  of 
reasonable  complaint,  and  should  adiml  a  larger  ojua- 
ber  to  the  enjoyment  of  thoso  nghts  which  wert  aoe 
engrossed  and  abused  by  a  few.    Tite  people  in  gc9 


and,  though  it  may  have  wroagbt  still  happier  effects  |  cral  felt  the  need  of  a  leader,  and  would  have  prtfer 


hv  r.il:nirig,  soothing,  and  opening  hearts  which  had 
before  only  beaten  with  wild  and  malignant  passions, 
•tin  It  hid  not  pndtteed  any  real  ebango  in  the  atate 
of  things,  but  ha<^.  at  the  utmost,  onlv  prepared  the 
way  for  one.  This  work  remained  to  be  achieved  bv 
Solon.  The  gOTeremenl  hid  long  been  in  tbe  hands 
of  men  who  appear  to  hate  wielded  it  otilv  as  an  in- 
strument lor  aggrandizing  and  enriching  theniselve;!. 
They  bad  reducra  a  groat  part  of  the  class  whose  in- 
dnatij  waa  employed  in  the  taboois  of  agriculture  to 
ft  atatft  of  abject  dependance,  m  whkb  they  wen  not 
•nljr  deharreif  from  dl  bat,  |i(Mlia|>iL  •  ' 
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n-d  eveti  iho  despotic  ru'e  of  01, c  man  to  t'l.j  \\n1121 
of  tlieir  many  lotda.  As  Solon  belonged  to  the  ooM' 
I'v  hv  birth  and  italioo,  and  had  recommended  \im- 
hfU  to  the  people  by  the  proofs  h<:  h.u^  -1,0/,:,  oj  «f- 
tivtiy,  prudence,  justice,  and  humanity,  he  cho- 
sen, with  tbe  nnanimona  consent  of  alt  parties,  te  me- 
diate  between  them,  and  arbitrate  their  quarrclj!,  «* 
the  person  most  capable  of  remedying  tbe  dworderi 
of  the  stale  ;  and,  under  the  tiilft  of  ftrclMM,waa  ib- 
▼•atad  with  full  autbohiy  to  frame  a  new  constitoiim 
and  ft  new  cod*  vf  towa  (01.  46.3,  B.C.  5»iy.  U 
wmk  Ml  oiBcftb  WMhr  aocb 
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alMMt  onlimitad  po««r«  and  ma  loibitioiM  am  m%ht 
aaaly  hmw^  tbotM  it  to  imke  hmMlf  bhUt  of  the 
•tale,  SuIoh'b  friends  cxiiortcd  him  10  scizo  the  oppor- 
tuiuty  of  becoming  tyrant  of  Athens ;  and  ibejr  were 
natal  •  hiaa  for  bir  ar^maaia  t» eoloiir  ihair  rani  ad- 
vice, reminding  hini  o(  recent  iniUnces — of  Tyonon- 
doj  tQ  Eulxea,  and  I'litaciis  at  Mjtileoe,  who  itad  ex- 
atciieda  M)Vfreigiity  over  their  fellow-citizena  without 
forfeiting  their  love.    Solon  saw  through  their  sophis- 
try, and  was  not  tempted  by  it  to  betray  the  ucred 
tmst  reposed  in  him  ;  but,  satisfied  with  the  approba- 
liOD  of  DM  own  coDscMoea  and  the  aateam  of  his  coun- 
tt^BMo,  rosiaad  of  iiarboariog  adMmes  of  self-aggran" 
ilizi-tnent.  he  htiit  all  his  thoughts  and  cnorji;ii-$  lu  liic 
execution  of  the  great  task  which  be  had  undertaken. 
Tkia  taak  cooaiatad  of  two  main  paru :  iba  first  and 
most  prcxsin;T  business  was  (o  relieve  the  present  dts- 
tx€a«  of  ihv  cominooalty  ;  the  next  to  provide  against 
the  recurraaoe  of  Itka  evils,  by  regulating  the  rights 
of  all  the  citizens  according  to  equitable  ]»Uiciplm, 
and  fixing  them  on  a  permanent  basis.   In  proceeding 
to  the  first  part  of  hi.*  undertaking,  Solon  held  a  inid- 
dle  course  between  the  two  exlrcxnes — those  who 
mUkti  to  kaap  all.  and  ihoae  mho  wara  lor  taking  ev- 
erything away     While  he  resisted  the  reckless  and 
asiravagani  demands  of  those  who  desired  all  debts  to 
ke  cancelled,  and  the  ianda  of  the  lieb  to  bo  confis- 
cated and  parcillcil  out  among  the  poor,  he  met  the 
reasonable  t:xp(;ciations  of  the  public  by  bis  ditbur- 
dtmimg  orHmance  (Zcfau^^na),  and  relieved  the  debt- 
or, partly  l:^  a  ladoetion  of  tbia  laia  of  intaraatt  which 
wa«  probably  made  tatroapoetlTa,  and  thua,  in  many 
cases,  would  wipe  off"  a  great  part  uf  'Ik   >'  bt,  and 
partly  by  lowenng  liie  standard  of  the  silver  coinage, 
•D  that  the  debtor  saved  more  than  one  fourth  in  ev- 
ery paynnrnt.  (P'iul.,  Sol ,  \5 — Vid  Botekh,  Staaish  , 
S,  p.  360.)    He  iiliewiBu  released  the  pledged  lands 
fiRNn  tbeir  aocambnmees,  and  restored  tben  in  foil 
property  to  their  ownan  *,  though  it  does  not  seem  cer- 
tain whether  this  was  one  of  tho  expresa  objects  of 
the  roeasur< .  nr  r  ily  one  of  the  consequences  which 
it  iofvohrad.   Finally,  be  aboliabad  (be  iahmnin  kw  . 
wWeb  enabled  the  eiwditor  m  aaatero  Ua  dabCar,  and  I 
natored  lho*c  who  were  pining  at  home  in  such  bond- 
age to  immediate  liberty  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  lie 
compelled  tboae  who  bad  sold  their  debtors  into  for- 
eign countries  to  procure  their  freedom  at  tlieir  own 
expense.    The  debt   itself,   in  sucli  cases,  wnu  of 
a—WO  held  to  bo  e^tii)^iiii>hed.    Solon  himself,  in  a 
poena  which  ho  aftcrwaw  compoaed  on  the  sabjact  of 
his  legislation,  spoke  widi  a  baeonung  pride  of  the 
happy  change  which  this  measure  had  wrought  in  tho 
horn  of  Atuca,  of  the  miiBaroas  citizens  whose  lands 
1m  had  diaehaifed,  and  whose  paraooa  ha  had  eman- 
cipated, and  brought  back  from  hopeless  slavery  in 
strange  lands.   He  was  only  uuforiuuaia  in  bestowing 
h^  confidence  on  persons  who  were  incapable  of  iini- 
tatin<»  his  virtue,  and  who  abused  his  intimacv  .\t 
the  time  when  all  men  were  uncertain  a»  to  ins  mten- 
llmiii^  aind  no  kind  of  property  could  be  thought  se- 
cttre,  he  privataljr  infonoaa  thraa  of  bia  friends  of  bis 
determination  not  to  toneh  the  aatatea  of  the  tand-owo- 
er«,  but  only  to  reduce  the  amount  of  debt.    Me  hid 
aftorward  the  vexauoa  of  discovering,  that  tho  men  to 
whom  he  had  iatnntad  thia  aaeiet  had  been  base 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by  making  lar^e  pur- 
chases of  land — which  at  such  a  juncluio  bure,  no 
4oubt,  a  very  low  price — with  borrowed  money.  Kor- 
♦unatcly  for  his  fame,  the  state  of  his  private  atfiiirs 
was  such  as  to  exempt  him  from  all  suspicion  of  having 
bad  any  share  in  this  sordid  transaction.   He  had  him-  j 
self  a  oooaidaiabla  aom  ontat  iotereat,  and  was  a  loser 
in  proportion  by  hie  own  anaetmeat.   This  aaema  the 
moft  probable  and  accurate  account  of  Solon's  meas- 
of  relief.   There  was,  however,  another,  adopted  I 
wmo  ancMDl  writan,  whieb  nftmmlbtA  him  a«  I 


haviii|(  antiMly  CHMoUad  all  debu,  and  aa  baTiQf  am 
diaguwad  the  vMlenoe  of  this  proceeding  onder  a  ton 

and  attractive  rincii.  Ii  docs  nut  appear  that  the  An- 
cients saw  anything  to  ceuaure  in  his  conduct  accord* 
ing  to  either  view.  Bnt  the  example  of  Solan  camiot 
fairly  be  pleaded  by  thoisc  who  cotUerid  that  either 
puiiiic  or  private  faith  may  be  rightly  aacitticed  lo  ex- 
pediency. Ho  most  be  eonaidered  as  an  arbitrator,  to 
whom  all  the  parties  tnlereaied  submitted  their  elairnr, 
with  the  avowed  intent  that  ibey  should  be  decided 
by  hini,  not  upon  the  fooling  of  legal  right,  but  accord- 
ing to  hia  own  view  of  the  public  intorast,  it  waa  10 
this  light  d»t  he  hunsalf  regarded  hia  oflko,  and  he 
appears  to  have  discharged  u  laithfully  and  discreetly, 
'i  he  strongest  (iroof  of  liie  wisdom  uid  equity  of  bia 
measures  is,  that  they  aubjectad  hUB  10  obloqoy  firom 
the  viciknt  spirits  of  both  the  extreme  parties.  But 
their  murmurs  were  soon  drowned  in  the  ^neral  ap- 
probation with  which  the  diabaideniqg  ordiDMce  waa 
received  i  it  waa  celebrated  with  a  solemn  festival ; 
and  Solon  waa  eBeoaraged.  by  the  strongeat  assurancee 
of  the  iticreaaed  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  to 
proceed  with  his  work  ;  and  he  now  entered  on  the  sec- 
ond and  more  diffieoU  pan  of  hia  taak.  He  began  by 
repealing  all  the  lawa  of  Draco,  except  those  which 
concerned  the  repression  of  bloodshed,  which  were, 
in  fact,  customs  hallowed  by  time  and  by  religion,  aiid 
bad  been  retained,  not  introduced,  by  his  predeces- 
sor. As  a  natural  consequence,  perhapa,  of  this  mess- 
urc,  be  published  an  amnesty,  or  act  of  grace,  which 
raetored  tboee  ciliieas  who  bad  been  depnved  of  tbeit 
ffiBcfaiae  for  ligbter'olbncea,  and  raealled  tboee  wtw 
had  been  forced  into  exile  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
this  indulgence  was  extended  to  the  house  of  .Viega- 
olea,  the  Alemvonids,  as  they  were  called  from  a  re- 
mote ancestor,  the  third  m  descent  from  N'e»tor,  and 
to  the  partners  of  his  guilt  and  punishment :  the  cay, 
now  poiified  and  ttaoquillized,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  no  longer  eithai  poUoted  or  eodai^g^iea  by  tbeur 
presence ;  and  it  waa  always  liable  to  be  disturbed  by 
their  machinations  so  long  tin  y  ri  nidined  m  baii- 
isbnaeoL  The  four  ancient  tribes  were  retained,  with 
aU  Aair  aabditriaiona ;  bat  it  aaema  probable  that  So- 
lon admitted  a  number  of  new  citi7rn<;  .  for  it  is  said 
that  iie  luvited  foreigners  to  Athcn»  by  this  boon, 
though  he  confined  it  to  such  as  settled  their  wboln 
family  and  substance,  and  bad  dissolved  their  connex- 
ion with  their  native  land.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  new  constitution  was  the  substitution  of  proper- 
ty for  birth,  as  a  title  to  the  honours  and  offices  of  tbo 
state.  (Compare  IfMmkr,  Sam.  HiU.,  %  aoft,  id  ed., 
Camb.  trant.)  Thia  change,  though  ila  consequences 
were  of  infimte  imporunce,  woukT  not  *ff**x  so  vi<H 
lent  or  momenlous  to  the  Konemtieo  which  witneaa- 


.  ?* 

ed  it,  since  at  this  time  1  u-^e  tw>  r-'nirri  ^»'tvral- 
ly  concurred  in  the  same  person.  .Solon  divided  the 
cilizeiiH  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  grade- 
iionii  of  their  fortunes,  and  reguJatad  the  extent  of 
their  franchise  and  their  contmrationa  to  the  public 
neccssitiea  by  the  amount  of  their  iii£'::  cs  The 
first  claea,  aa  ila  name  expressed,  consisved  of  persona 
whose  estates  yielded  a  nett  yearly  ineome,  or  MM, 
)f  f^i)0  measures  of  dry  or  liquid  produce  (nri'raA."t- 
iofu6ift¥0t).  The  qualification  of  the  second  cU3>»  v.  4.9 
three  fifths  of  this  amoont :  that  of  the  third,  two  thirds, 
or,  more  ptoSiihly,  half  of  tho  latter  The  members  of 
•he  second  cUss  were  called  hu^'lds,  being  accounted 
able  to  kaap  a  warhorae;  the  name  of  the  third  class, 
whom  we  might  call  yeomen,  waa  deitved  from  the 
yoke  of  cattle  for  the  plough,  which  a  farm  of  the  ex- 

if  lit  described  was  supposed  to  require  (Z.'ij  *ra:). 

The  fourth  class  comprehended  all  whose  incomes  fell 
below  that  of  the  thnd,  and,  aeeoidiiv  to  tta  name, 

consisted  of  hired  labourers  in  busbsndry  (Ofr^-y 
I'hc  first  class  was  exclusively  eligible  to  the  highest 
nffieoa, UwM of  thn  niM  iKhooi, ind  [  r  biblytorfi 
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4lBer«  which  had  hitherto  been  resened  to  the  nobles; 
ifctj  were  also  d«»Uuui  lu  fill  tlie  highest  commiodA 
IB  UM  vmfi  M  it  later  innea,  when  AUieni  became  a 
maritime  powtft  tliejr  did  in  th«  tet.  8«aM  lower 
officea  ware  imdiMbtedly  left  open  ut  tlw  wueemi  Mid 
thiril  clasB,  though  we  are  unable  to  define  the  estcnt 
of  their  privUcgea,  or  to  aacertam  whether,  id  their  po- 
litical rightai  OM  had  anj  advantage  over  the  other. 
I'hey  were  at  leaft  distinguiabed  from  each  other  by 
the  uiode  of  ihcir  military  service  ;  the  one  furaiaiucg 
the  cavalry,  the  other  the  heavy-artoed  infantry.  But, 


— anchon,  at  Plutarch  prprcj^t?  it.  on  wh;ch  thf  vea- 
ael  of  state  might  ride  palely  lu  every  etorin  itieaft 
WW*  ihn  two  eooacda  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  lha 
AuMunt.  The  inetitirtion  of  iho  oooncA  of  tte 
Poor  liandred  wu  mtfbmdy  itltilralMl  to  Solan ;  and, 
if  this  opinion  be  correct,  which  has,  however,  beer- 
made  the  aubiect  of  aooie  diaptite,  then,  accotdutf  to 
the  theory  of  Solon**  cowotilotion,  ilw  OMonihly  of  ifcn 
j)eofjlc  will  appear  to  have  hcen  little  more  than  the 
orgau  of  ihul  council,  as  it  could  only  upon  th» 
propoaition  laid  before  it  by  liie  latter.    But  the  judi- 


ior  their  exclusion  from  the  digoitico  OCtopiod  by  the  |  cial  power  which  Solon  had  lodsed  in  the  faaoda  0/  the 


wealthy  few,  they  received  a  compenaation  in  the 
COUparative  li^htnesa  of  their  burdens  'I  bcy  were 
■■■■nrit,  not  m  onot  proportion  to  the  amouut  of 
thev  ineomoo,  bat  at  a  maco  lower  lelo;  tbo  ooninel 

value  of  their  property  btinc  for  this  purpose  reduced 
below  the  truth,  that  oi  itie  knighia  by  one  nxlh,  that 
of  the  third  class  by  one  third.  The  fonrth  eleaa  was 
t  xcludcd  from  all  sliare  111  the  magistracy,  btt!  from 
ihe  honours  and  duties  ul  the  full-armed  Wdrnur,  me 
expense  of  which  would,  in  general,  exceed  their  means : 
by  land  tbey  aerved  only  es  light  troop*  ;  in  ietcx  times 
they  manned  the  fleota.  Tn  return,  ihoy  worn  ezompt- 
od  from  all  direct  con;ributioti!<,  and  they  were  permit- 
ted to  take  a  part  in  the  popular  aaaembly^  aa  well  aa 
IB  the  eteieiie  of  thoee  jodieial  poware  wlueb  were 
now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  Wc  shall 
ahortiy  have  occaAiou  to  obvcrvc  taiw  aiitply  this  boon 
eompcnaated  for  the  loss  of  dll  the  privileges  that  were 
wirhtield  from  tbem.  Solon's  classihcation  takca  no 
notice  of  any  other  than  landed  property  ;  yet,  aa  the 
•kample  of  Solon  himself  seems  to  prove  that  Attica 
muat  already  have  earned  on  aonio  foreign  trade,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  there  were  fononee  of  thia  kind  equal 
'.o  thosie  which  g4Ve  admission  to  the  higher  cl.isses, 
But  It  can  hardly  be  aupposed  that  they  placmi  tbeu 
poeeeaaew  00  a  level  witn  the  ownera  of  the  aoii ;  it 
IS  more  probable  that  these,  together  with  the  newly- 
adopted  ciiixena,  without  regard  to  their  various  de- 
greeo  of  utHuence,  were  all  included  in  the  lowest 
class.  Solon's  system  then  made  room  for  all  free- 
men, but  aasigned  to  tbem  different  placea,  varying 
with  their  viMlile  means  of  serMnjj  the  state.  Hi.h 
Ipaoeral  aim  in  the  diatrtbutioa  of  power,  aa  he  bimaelf 
MplahM  it  in  a  ftagment  i^ieb  PUitaieli  baa  preiorTed 
from  one  of  hi»  |>ocms,  was  to  give  such  a  share  to  the 
commonalty  as  would  enable  it  to  protect  itaelf,  and  to 
the  wealthy  aa  much  aa  waa  necesaary  for  retaining 
ihi^ir  dignity  ;  in  other  worda,  for  ruling  the  people 
without  the  means  of  oppressing  it.  He  threw  his 
9tnaf[  abi«id,  he  says,  over  both,  and  permitted  neuhor 
to  gain  an  anjnet  advantage.  Tbo  ougiatratoa,  though 
elected  upon  a  diiferent  qnalifieation,  reUined  their  an- 
cient authority  ;  hut  they  were  now  resjionsiblc  C^r 
the  exercise  of  it,  not  to  their  own  body,  but  to  the 


people  was  the  most  powerful  matromeot  on  wnich 
be  relied  for  correcting  all  abuaes  and  rennedytac  all 
miarhiefa  tbat  might  ariae  ont  of  tbe  wocku%  of  hw 
eonetitotion.    A  body  of  6000  ettiaon*  wao  vvery  yeai 

created  by  lot  to  form  a  supreme  court,  called  Heiwa 
which  waa  divided  into  several  amaller  oaea.  not  iumt- 
ed  to  any  pteeiao  nnniber  of  peieeoe.    The  qoalmca- 
tions  re<^uired  for  this  were  the  same  with  those  which 
gave  admisaion  into  the  general  aaa«mhly,  except  that 
the  members  of  the  fonncr  migbt  not  be  oodei  the  age 
of  thirty.    It  waa  therefore,  in  fact,  a  select  pertimoi 
the  latter,  in  which  the  powera  of  the  brger  body  were 
concentrated,  and  exercised  under  a  judicial  (onn- 
Paeaii^  over  the  other  featoiea  of  the  Athenian  con> 
atttntion,  aa  eeltled  by  Solon,  on  whidi  onr  iimilfl  w9 
not  allow  us  to  dwell,  wc  proceed  at  once  to  .ht 
tiiamdtir  of  his  history.    Solon  waji  not  one  of  itosc 
reformers  who  dream  that  they  have  pnt  en  and  to  in- 
novation, and  that  the  changes  they  hare  wrought  are 
exempt  from  the  general  condition  of  motability.  Bat 
the  very  proviaiona  which  he  made  for  the  conlinoal 
revision  and  aoiendiaent  of  lua  Iswa,  aeeae  to  abow 
the  improbid»Utty  of  PhitareVa  aeeooni :  that  be  en- 
acted them  to  remain  in  force  for  no  mort  thb.n  a  cen- 
tury.   They  were  inacribed  on  w<ioiieti  tablcta,  as- 
ranged  in  pyramidal  bbeks  toniing  on  an  ana;  wUek 
were  kept  at  first  in  the  Acropolis,  hut  ^-ere  after- 
ward, fur  nM>re  convenient  intpoctiou,  biougtiL  dawn 
to  the  Prytaneum.    According  to  Plutarch,  Solon,  af- 
ter the  completion  of  bia  work,  found  himaelf  aKpaeed 
to  auch  incessant  vMcation  ftom  the  qoeatiottt  of  die 
curious  and  the  cavils  of  ihc  di»cont€ntcd.  that  h« 
obtained  petmieeioo  to  withdraw  fitom  Athena  tot  ten 
yeere,  end  eet  oat  on  dM  Imvela  m  which  be  vkrilBd 
Asia  Minur.  Tvprus.  and  Egypt,  collecting  and  dif- 
fusing knowledge,  and  everywhere  leaving  trace*  ot 
his  presence  in  visible  monuments  or  in  the  meok- 
orics  of  men.    But  there  is  fome  difficulty  in  reconci 
Img  thts  atory  with  chronology,  since  it  suppo:»<>>  Lira 
to  have  found  Cronus  in  Lydia,  who  did  not  rooast 
the  throne  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  aAer;  and  the 
alleged  occaaion  of  the  journey  is  very  dottbtfiil.  tfaoogb 
!t  IS  in  substance  the  same  with  that  a*^ii.'n<  d  by  Htrod- 
otua.    It  ia  probable  that  Solon  remained  for  several 


governed.  The  jndieial  foneuone  of  iho  aicbona  were  yeara  at  Athene,  10  obaerre  the  practical  eftel  «l  hie 


pcrliap9  preserved  nearly  in  their  full  extent ;  but  ap- 
peals woro  allowed  from  their  jurisdiction  to  couru 
numerously  composed,  and  filUd  indiscriminately  from 
all  classes.  (Pluf  ,  Sol  ,  18  )  Solon  could  noi  fore- 
see the  change  of  circamstancea  by  which  this  right 
of  appeal  became  the  instrument  of  overthrowing  the 

Sailibrittm  which  be  hoped  to  have  eetebltabed  on  a 
lid  baaie,  when  that  which  he  had  designed  to  eier- 
nso  an  extraordinary  jurisdiction  became  an  ordinary 
tribunal,  which  drew  almost  all  causes  to  itaoK,  and 
overrated  every  other  power  in  the  atato.  Ho  eeonn  to 
have  thourfht  that,  while  he  provided  sufiRciently  for  the 
security  of  thecommonahy  by  permitting  the  lowest  of 
its  members  to  vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  to  sit 
in  judprmrnt  on  cases  in  which  the  parties  w  ere  dissatis- 
fied with  the  ordinary  modes  ol  proceeding,  be  had 
alao  ensured  the  stability  of  his  new  order  of  thirgt 


intitinitions.  and  to  second  their  operation  by  h\»  per- 
sonal induetice.  He  wa.<i,  undoubtedly,  vteii  aware 
how  little  the  letter  of  a  political  system  can  avail  un- 
til its  practice  haii  become  familtar,  and  lU  prirKiples 
have  gained  a  hold  on  the  opinions  and  fechngs  of  the 

rieople,  and  that  this  must  be  a  gradual  process,  and 
labile  to  intemiption  and  diatorbanoe.  Honoe  it 
could  not  greatly  disappoint  or  affiet  hira  to  htm 
voice?  raistd  from  time  to  nine  .tc^atnst  himself,  and 
10  perceive  that  his  views  were  nut  generally  or  fully 
comprehended.  Bot  bo  way  at  length  have  tbos^ 
it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  sra?=on  frotn  the  public  ove, 
the  better  to  maintain  his  dignity  and  popuiariiy  and, 
aa  he  himaelf  declared,  tbat  age,  while  it  crept  vfCn 
him,  still  found  him  continually  Irarnini:.  we  need  w>t 
be  surprised  if,  at  an  uuu&tiaily  late  pcnod  oi  Uie,  he 
set  out  on  a  long  course  of  travels.    On  bis  return,  he 


by  two  insutQttona»  whioh  appeared  to  be  aofficient  1  ibund  thst  faction  bad  been  actively  labouni^  to 
inoide  againg^tha  aaMioe  of  dnawoaticnl  attimvagance  j  vert  and  ando  bia  work,  anii  wae  compelled  eveob 
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13  witness  the  partial  overthrow  of  his  system  in  the 
wmpatuKi  of  Pisisiratus.  (  Kt4.  pMiatntm.) — It  ie 
■pt  cvftani  bow  Uing  bo  lutfivod  Aw  inioid  opon  bit 

nstitntiona ;  one  sccount,  apparenilv  the  most  authen- 
tic, (jlscea  bis  death  in  the  year  foitowing  thai  m 
which  the  revolution  occurred  (B.C.  659).  The  lei- 
lare  of  his  retirement  from  public  life  was  to  ihr  !;ivt 
ievoted  to  the  Muses  :  and  if  we  might  trust  i'la- 
to'e  assertions  on  such  subject*,  be  wis  engeged  at 
tbo  lime  of  hie  death  in  the  composition  of  a  great  po- 
tm,  in  which  be  had  dettgned  to  describe  the  floonsh- 
«ng  state  ot'  .\ttica  lioforc  the  (^'v^'ian  flood,  and  to 
eslebrate  the  wars  which  it  waged  with  the  inhabitants 
«r  Ibo  vaal  iaiaad  which  afterward  aank  fn  (he  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  the  fragments  of  this  poem,  preserved  in 
the  family,  Plato,  himself  a  desccndsnt  of  Solon,  pro- 
feaees  to  have  founded  a  WOlk  which  he  left  unfinished, 
but  in  which  he  had  meant  to  exhibit  his  imaginary 
•tate  in  life  and  action.  It  is  certainly  not  improba- 
bl»  that  Solon,  when  the  prospect  of  his  eoontry  he- 
•ame  gkNNiqrt  *ni  bia  own  political  career  was  cloead, 
Indalged  bit  imagination  wfth  exeorsione  into  an  ideal 
wor!il,  \sherc  ho  niay  have  raised  a  social  fabric  as  un- 
iJie  as  possible  to  the  reality  which  be  had  before  bit 
efn  at  home,  end  perhaps  suggested  by  whet  he  had 
seen  or  heard  in  Eg^  pt  It  is  only  important  to  ob- 
acrve  that  the  fact,  if  sdmitted,  can  lead  to  no  safe 
c— closione  ss  to  his  abstnet  poUtieal  ptinciplee,  and 
eaa  still  less  be  allowed  to  sway  our  jadgment  on  ihe 
deeign  and  character  of  his  institutiona.  {ThMwalVt 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  33,  te^q  ) — Solon  is  generally  ranked 
ander  the  gnomic  pocM,  and  aome  nagmenta  of  Ina 
prodoetiona  in  thie  department  have  been  pieaerved 
by  the  ancient  writers  Of  these  the  finest  is  his 
**Ptejor  to  the  Muses.'*  The  fragments  of  Solon 
are  found  in  the  collecttona  of  H.  Stephen*,  Winter- 
ton,  Br\inck,  Gaisford,  and  BoiaWNUMd*.  — (iSdUU, 
Hut.  lAt.  Gr  ,  vol  1,  p  238.) 

8oi.fni,  a  people  of  I^cia,  of  whOB  U  •MOnnt  ia 

,  tnder  the  head  of  Lycia. 
SoilNcs,  son  of  Erebos  and  Nox.  was  one  of  the 
ss  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  god  of  Sleep.  The 
Ltfin  poet  Ovid  {Mel.,  1 1,  699,  probably  after 

MM  Ofeeiaa  piedeeeaaor,  aa  waa  oenany  the  case, 

ret  beentifbi  iU  «rriptiori  of  the  Cave  of  Sleep,  near 
land  of  (he  Cimmerians,  and  of  the  cortege  which 
Aore  eltended  on  him,  as  Morpheas,  Icelos  or  Phor- 
b^t^,  and  PhartM<^os  ;  the  first  of  whom  takes  the  form 
of  man  to  appear  in  dreams,  the  second  of  animals,  the 
third  of  inulmala  dbjeete.  (JCMfftUqr**  Mj^kdtgf/, 
p  200  ) 

SoKus,  a  river  of  India,  filling  into  the  Ganges,  and 
the  Sanne  or  Son     As  this  river  towards  itsori- 
ie  called  Anio-nadit  it  •ppoers  that  the  name  An- 
H»  (given  aleo  in  Airian),  or,  rather,  Xmlo-niirts, 
can  denote  no  other  than  it     (P/m.,  8,  18  ) 

SoPHiNK,  a  country  of  Armenia,  between  the  prio- 
eipel  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Maaloe.  It  la 
now  called  Zoph  {Dto  Cass  ,  36,  36.— P/tn  .  5,  12  ) 
Sophocles,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet,  bom  at  Colo- 
nus,  a  village  littlo  aofi  (ban  •  mile  from  A(bens, 
B  C  495.  He  vraa,  coneeqneoUy,  thirty  years  junior 
to  .^schylus,  and  fifteen  aenior  to  Euripides,  the  for- 
mer having  been  born  B.C.  535,  and  tne  latter  B.C. 
480. — Sophiloa,  bia  father,  a  man  of  opolcnce  and  re- 
iOBectability,  beitowed  tipon  hi*  eon  a  careful  educa- 
tion HI  all  the  literary  and  personal  accomplLslimrrits 
«f  his  age  and  country.  The  powers  of  the  future 
jMmntiet  were  developed,  strengthened,  and  refined  by 
a  careful  instruction  in  the  principles  of  music  and  poe- 
try ;  while  the  graces  of  a  person  eminently  handsome 
d«rived  fresh  eraganee  and  ripened  into  a  noble  man- 
hood amid  the  exereisea  of  the  palestra.  The  gar- 
lands which  he  won  attested  his  attainments  in  both 
dieae  departments  of  Grecian  education.  A  still  more 
•IrikiiC  proof  of  hi*  peiaooal  beauty  and  oadj  piofi- 


cienepr  la  recorded  in  the  fact  that  when,  after  the  bel* 
tie  of  Selamia,  the  ptnulation  of  Atbraa  stood  in  aoi> 
earn  ateemUy  tround  the  trophy  raised  by  their  val- 
our, Sophocles,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  selected  to 
lead,  with  dance  and  lyre,  the  choruaof  youths  who  per- 
formed the  pwen  of  their  eoontry**  triumph.  {Athtn., 
1.  p  20,  r  )  The  rotmnf  nremcnt  of  his  dramatic  ca- 
reer was  inarked  not  more  by  Us  success  than  by  the 
singularity  of  the  occasion  on  which  his  first  tragedy 
appeared.  The  bones  of  Theseus  had  heeii  bolemnly 
transferred  by  Cimon  from  their  grave  in  the  isle  ot 
Scyros  to  Athens  (E  C  AM  — Mann  Arund  ,  No. 
57).  An  eager  contest  between  the  tragedians  of  ibe 
day  enaoed.  Sopboclea,  then  in  bia  twen(y>fifth  year, 
venlifred  to  come  forward  as  one  of  the  candidalea, 
amon^  ivhom  waa  the  veteran  it^schylus,  now  for  thir- 
ty yeara  the  nndoobted  master  of  IM  Adienian  stage. 
Party  feelings  excited  aurh  s  ttMBQU  Mnong  the  spec- 
tators, that  the  archon  Apbepeion  had  not  balloted 
the  jndgee,  when  Cimon  advanced  with  his  nine  1U> 
low-generab  to  offer  the  customary  libations  to  Bae* 
chus.  No  sooner  were  these  completed,  thsn,  detain- 
ing his  coUesgucs,  he  directed  them  to  take  w  ith  hiro 
Ibe  requisite  oath,  and  then  aeat  tbemaelves  aa  judge* 
of  (he  pefiofuiance.  Before  tbi«  self-eomtitnted  tri- 
bunal Sophocles  exhibited  his  maiden  drama,  and  by 
their  decision  was  proclaimed  first  victor.  This  ro> 
maritable  triumph  was  an  eemest  of  the  splerKjid  ca- 
reer before  him.  From  this  event.  B  C  468,  to  his 
death,  B.C.  405,  daring  a  apace  ot  three- and-aixty 
years,  he  continued  to  compose  and  exhibit.  Twenty 
time*  did  be  obtam  the  first  nriie,  atiU  mora  fraqaenl^ 
ly  the  second,  and  never  aans  to  the  third.  An  eeen- 
mulaiion  of  success  which  left  the  victories  of  his  two 
great  nvala  far  behind,  .^aebylua  woo  but  thirteen 
dramatie  eontee(*.  Emipidee  v»*a  KRI  leee  fbrtonate. 
— Such  a  continuation  of  poetic  exertion  and  triumph 
is  the  more  rcmarksble,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  powers  of  Sophocles,  so  far  from  becoming  dolled 
and  exhausted  by  these  multitudinous  efforts,  seem  t9 
have  contracted  nothing  from  labour  and  age  save  a 
mellower  tone,  a  more  touching  pathos,  a  sweet  and 
irenile  character  of  thought  and  ezpreaaion.  The  lifo 
of  Sophocles,  however,  was  not  dtogether  devoted  (• 
the  service  of  the  Muses.  In  his  fifty-seventh  ycsr  he 
was  one  of  the  ten  generala,  with  Periclea  and  Tbo- 
cydide*  among  his  colleagoM,  and  aerved  m  (be  ww 
against  Samos.  Bnt  his  military  talents  were  proba- 
bly of  no  high  order,  and  his  generalship  added  no 
brillianej  (O  his  dramatie  fame.  At  a  more  advanced 
sgc  he  was  sppointed  priest  to  Alon,  one  of  the  aa> 
cient  heroes  of  his  country  ;  sn  office  more  aoited  to 
the  pesceful  temper  of  Sophocles.  In  the  civil  duties 
of  sn  Athenian  citizen  he  doobtleaa  took  a  part. 
Nay,  in  extreme  age,  we  ftod  him  one  of  (ho  coointl* 
tec  of  the  npd6ovh>i,  appointed,  in  the  progress  of  the 
revolution  brought  about  by  Pisander,  to  investigate 
the  state  of  •fTair*,  and  report  thereon  to  the  people  ee> 
semblcd  on  the  hill  of  Colonus,  his  native  place.  ( Arit- 
lot  ,  Rhrt.,  3,  18.)  And  there,  as  np66ovXo^,  be  a^ 
scntcd,  with  characteristic  essiness  of  temper,  to  the 
establishment  of  oligarchy,  under  the  council  of  fiawr 
hundred,  "as  a  bad  thing,  but  the  leesl  pemiciooa  »*•■ 
ure  which  circumstance*  allowed  "  The  civil  dissen 
ftions  and  extreme  reveraes  wbicb  nuukad  th*  eonclo- 
dmg  year*  of  the  Peloponneelatt  war  mnal  hnv*  Mica 
heavily  on  the  mitnl  of  ono  whose  chief  delight  was  in 
domestic  tranquillity,  snd  who  remembered  that  proud 
da^  of  Sabmintan  triumph  hi  which  he  bore  eo  om- 
spicuous  8  part.  His  sorrows  as  a  patriotic  citixen  were 
aggravated  by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  own  fami- 
ly. ( Vit.  Anon.—  Cic  ,  de  Sen.,  7.)  Jealous  at  the 
old  man's  affection  for  a  grandchild  by  a  second  wiili 
an  elder  son  or  sons  endeavoured  to  deprive  bi«  Off 
the  management  of  his  property,  on  the  ground  of  do- 
tig*  end  inc*p*eiljr.  The  only  nAitatton  wbicb  tb* 
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liinrr  produced,  was  to  read  before  the  court  his 
LLdmut  »t  CoioDUS,  a  piece  wbicb  he  bad  jui»l.  cam- 
po««d ;  or,  tccMdinff  to  oibera,  that  betutii'ul  chorus 
only  in  which  he  ct^ehr  itt  s  the  loveliness  of  his  fa- 
vouriie  rcaitience  {Cic.,dc  Fm.,  5,  1).  Th«  adinmug 
jodgM  inttratly  arose,  dutniMed  the  cause,  and  ac- 
eoiopaiited  the  aged  poet  lo  hia  bouae  wilb  iba  utmMt 
iMnoar  and  respect.  Sophoclea  waa  apared  the  mia* 
erv  ol  beholdifjg  the  ulier  owrlhrow  ol  h.s  dechrmig 
eouoirjr.  £m1;  in  tbe  year  405  B.C.,  aome  moDtba 
beloN  the  defeet  of  iEgoapoumoa  pvt  the  finiahiog 
stroke  to  the  misfortunes  of  Aihf  iis,  death  came  gen- 
Uv  upon  the  venerable  old  imu,  full  of  years  and  giory. 
The  aeeooots  of  Me  death  are  very  divefM,eU  tending 
lo  the  msr^  '  Istcr  and  Nean?!i^«  >»t3te  thai  ht 

was  choki'd  by  a  gr»p«;  Satjrus  iiiakta  inai  lo  expire 
from  excessive  cxertioOi  in  imdiiig  alood  a  long  para- 
graph out  of  the  Antigone ;  other*  Mcribe  his  death 
to  extreme  joy  at  being  proclaimed  the  Tragic  victor. 
Not  content  with  the  singularity  of  his  death,  the 
ancient  reeordera  of  his  Lfe  add  prodigy  to  his  funeral 
•ieo  He  died  when  die  Athenians  were  cooped  up 
wiihin  il.f'ir  walli,  and  the  Lacedi'inonians  wero  in 
poaMisaion  ot  Decelea,  ihe  place  of  hts  inraily  sepul- 
ehro.  Beeehua  twice  appeared  in  a  vision  to  I.ysan- 
drr  thr  Spirtan  j»«»r)era!,  end  bid  h:n^  allow  the  mUr- 
uit'nt ,  which  ttccofdtugly  tuuk  pls.cc  wilb  aU  duo  liO- 
lemnity.  Pausanias,  however,  tells  the  story  some- 
what  di&rentlv  (I.  SI).  later  ststee,  moreover,  thai 
the  Athtniaoe  passed  s  decree  to  sppoint  sn  annual 
sacriAco  lo  so  ii<liirrii1>!e  ii  man.  [Vil  Anon  ) — Sev- 
en tragedies  alotio  remain  out  of  the  great  number 
which  Sophocles  composed ;  yet  among  these  seven 
we  probably  possc*«i  the  most  splendid  product totis  of 
his  genius.  Suidas  makes  the  number  which  he  wruit: 
ono  hondrod  nnd  twenty-three.  Aristophanes,  the 
grammarian,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  seventeen  of 
which  he  deemed  spurious  Bbckh  considers  both 
statements  erroneous  It  appears  from  the  argument 
to  the  Antigone,  that  this  nky  was  exhibited  a  little 
hefore  the  getiwebhip  of  Sophocles,  B.C.  441,  and 

that  this  was  his  ihirtv-second  drama  ;  atid  it  i^  kiiOMti 
that  Sophocles  began  lo  exhibit  B  ('.  468.  Hence 
iMieltb  srgues  that,  as  dunn^^r  the  hr»t  twetity*seven 
years  of  his  dramatic  career  he  produced  t!iirty-two  tra- 
gedies, so  during  the  remaautjg  thirty  six  years  it  is  not 
probable  ho  compoeod  manv  more  than  this  mimber. 
He  ibereforo  sopposes  that  the  troo  oomber  ia  seventy, 
or  nearly  so.  To  lophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  he  re- 
fers many  of  the  play.'^  which  bore  the  father'*  name  ; 
Others  he  ascribes  to  the  favourite  graodaqn,  Sopbo- 
else,  son  of  Ariston.  hf  his  wife  or  aiisiress  Theoris. 


ly  hriTf  been  a  mi»er  A  kindly  and  contented  dlipo 
suion,  however  bkmtabed  by  intcmpfefactce  m  pi««siiie, 
was  the  characteristic  of  Sophocles :  a  charncteiirtii 
which  Anslopharr^  htm^elf  ?inip|y  and  JVl  OObMB 
tifuUy  depicts  m  itui  smgie  ime. 

'O  e  tHwoXos  flip  Ma&t  e^Kf^  ^  ImZ.— 2m.,  Q. 

It  wee  Sopboclee  who  gsvo  the  leet  tioproveasuu  to 

the  form  and  exhibition  of  tragedy.    To  the  two  per- 
j  formers  of  Jlm^Xvm  he  add^  a  liurd  actor ;  a  niiin- 
hor  which  wio  nwor  afietwud  increased.    Under  ha 

directions  the  effect  of  theatric  cxhibiiions  was  height- 
ened by  ibe  illusion  of  aceoei;  csrefuiiy  p&icltti  lod 
!  duly  arranged.  The  choni  ports  were  atdl  farther 
'  curtailed,  and  the  dialogue  carried  out  to  iu  fuU  de- 
velopment. The  odes  themselves  are  dislingiuahed 
by  their  close  connexion  with  the  buiiine><«  of  iut  fiisy, 
the  correctness  of  their  sentiments,  and  the  beaatjr  of 
their  poetry.  His  language,  though  nt  tioNS  annd 
by  harsh  metaphors  and  perpieicd  conslruc'.iur.s,  is 
pure  and  majestic,  without  soaring  into  ut«  gigwiic 
phraseology  of  .£schylus  on  the  one  iiaod,  or  tinkmg 
into  the  commonplace  diction  of  Euripides  on  the 
other.  Hid  management  of  a  sub)4^ct  &diiar«ble. 
No  one  understood  so  well  the  artful  envelopment  of 
incident,  the  secret  excitation  of  the  feelings,  ud  tas 
gradual  heightening  of  the  interest  tip  to  the  final  cri- 
1  the  catastrophe  bursis  lor.h  in  ail  tho  fore* 


Such  was 


!i  of  BHckh's  investigation  is,  thai  of  the  o 


lie 


T!u-  rf-~n 

hundred  and  six  dramas  whose  titles  remain,  only  twen 
ty-aix  can,  with  any  certainty,  be  assigned  to  the  elder 
Sophocles.  {B'6ckk,»d  Trai^.  ('  r-..  f  S,  sripf  )—T\if 
personal  character  of  Sophocles,  without  ri»iiig  lulu 
sootless  excellence  or  exalted  heroism,  waa  honoura- 
Uo,  calm,  sod  aaiable.  In  bis  yoonger  daya  he  seems 
to  have  been  addicted  to  intemperance  in  love  and  wine. 
(Cic.  Of  ,  l,'\0  —Aihen  ,  13.  p,  603  )  And  a  say- 
ioff  of  his,  recorded  bj  Plato,  Cicero,  and  AtheMBUs, 
while  it  eonfintts  the  chsrges  just  nenllnaod,  would 
iho  imply  that  years  had  cooled  the ttubulent passions 
of  hia  youth.  "  I  thank  old  age,"  said  the  poet,  "  for 
itiivoring  OM  from  the  tyranny  of  my  appetites  "  Yet 
pvon  in  ^is  later  days,  the  charm<i  of  a  Tiieons  and 
an  .'uchippo  are  reported  to  have  been  loo  ^jowerful  for 
thp  '^till  suacepliblo  dramatist.  Aristophanes,  who,  in 
his  Kaaa,  manifests  so  much  lespect  for  Sophocles, 
then  jnst  dead,  hsd,  foorteen  yesrs  oefate,  aeensed  him 
of  .iv.ir  cfi;  an  imputation,  however,  scarcely  recon- 
cilable With  all  that  is  known  or  can  be  iuferred  re- 
•peetinflr  the  dittaeter  of  Sophoclea.  Tha  old  man, 
who  was  absorbed  in  hia  art  as  to  incur  a  charge  of 
buacy  from  the  utter  onglect  of  bis  afiiurs,  cooU  hacd- 


sia,  when 

of  overwbelmiog  temt  or  compassion. 
Sophocles;  the  mott  perfect  in 

meiit.t,  the  most  -  H' .1  :n  the  even  flow  of  digm- 
fied  thought,  word,  atKi  tone,  among  the  tragic  umm- 
virate.  lnOiiginna,  it  is  true,  while  bestowing  the 
highest  praises  upon  Sophcclts.  alleges  a  freijue.Tt  ia- 
equaluy  ;  hut  this  is  scarcely  borne  out  acjlUiCg 
in  his  extant  tragedies  33. —  ThaUre  of  ikc  Greekst 
3d  ed  ,  p.  43,  9§qg.). — Nature,  oboervas  Schi^el,  bad 
refused  Sophocles  only  one  ^nft,  a  voice  far  song.  Ha 
could  only  call  forth  and  guide  the  liarniori-.ou*  effu- 
sions of  other  voices,  and  is  therefore  said  to  bavs 
depstted  fiooi  the  aalaUishad  ettstan  that  the  pset 
should  act  a  part  in  his  own  pisy  ;  so  that  once,  or.iy, 
be  made  bis  appearance  in  the  character  of  the  Utsd 
songster,  Thsmyris,  playing  on  the  lyre — In  5o  faru 
he  bad  .Eschylus  for  Hi«  rredcf  C'^'or,  who  )jad  tasnioft- 
ed  tragedy  from  its  ongtnal  ladeness  into  tbe  diguiy 
of  his  Cothurnus,  Sophocles  stands,  in  respect  to  ti» 
history  of  bis  srt,  in  such  a  relation  to  that  poet,  that 
he  could  avail  himaelf  of  the  enterprise  of  that  original 
master;  so  that  .iCschylus  appears  as  the  projecticig 
uodecessor,  Sophocles  as  the  finishing  succssaoi. 
That  there  to  non  ait  in  the  eonpoaitioiM  of  tba  fat- 
ter is  evident  :  the  restriction  of  the  chorus  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dialogue,  ibe  finish  of  the  rhjthms  sod  of 
dm  pwN  Attie  diction,  the  introductton  of  n>orc  no* 
mcrotis  persons,  the  richer  concT-on  of  'he  fables, 
the  greater  muluplicity  of  incidents,  and  me  coiupkl* 
development,  the  more  quiet  sustentation  of  all  mo- 
menta of  the  action,  and  the  more  theatrical  displn 
of  the  decisive  onea,  the  more  finished  roonding  oo 
of  the  whole,  even  in  a  mere  outward  point  of  xkw. 
But  there  is  yet  another  reflect  in  which  be  ootshioss 
.^schylus,  and  desarred  the  fetnmr  of  Deatiny,  wlaeh 
allowed  him  such  a  predecessor,  and  to  ccmp/cte  w-A 
him  on  the  same  subjects  :  I  mean  the  inward  baim»- 
ny  and  completenesa  of  his  mind,  by  mrtno  of  wUA 
he  aatisfied,  from  his  own  inclination,  everr  rs^oisi- 
tion  of  the  beautiful ;  a  mind  who^c  free  iiupuii*  wis 
acconpainad  by  a  self-coosciousnesa  clear  evma  ta 
transparency  To  surpass  i£schy|Qa in  dan^asBGi^ 
lion  iii^ir.  be  impossible;  bot  I  mamtein  thrtitw 
only  on  account  of  his  wise  moderation  that  Sophocles 
seems  to  be  less  daring  i  since  everywhere  he  go» 
to  worit  with  the  greatost  energy,  nay,  perhaps  srilh 
more  sus!-  nr  r!  trvrritT  ;  2«  a  raan  who  is  accuralelt 
ac^tMinted  with  his  limits  insists  the  more  confideot- 
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ty  Oa  km  fighU  within  those  limiCt.  As  .Eschytus  I 
miigbt»  in  carrying  all  his  fictions  into  the  disturbau- 
Ces  of  thu  o!d  world  of  Tuanisrn,  Sophocles,  on  the 
contrai),  ^ixuis  to  av^l  hiuiiMiir  ofUiviue  iiUcrference 
only  of  necessity.  He  focimd  hntnan  beings,  as  was 
the  genenl  agfeemeot  oT  MtiqaUy,  belter*  iBat  ii,  not 
mora  moral  tiid  unerring,  bat  more  beautifal  and  noble 
than  they  are  iu  reahiy. — As  characteristic  of  this  poet, 
tbo  ancieols  have  praiaed  that  native  sweetness  and 
gracifutneae,  on  aeeotiot  of  which  they  called  him  the 
Attic  Bee.  Whoever  has  penetrated  into  llio  feeling 
of  lhi!»  peculiarity,  ma)'  ikittc  r  himself  that  the  spirii 
for  antique  art  has  arisen  within  him  ;  for  uiodcrn  sen- 
sibility, very  far  from  being  able  to  fall  in  with  that 
jud;^tiiciit,  would  bo  more  likely  to  find  in  the  Sopho- 
cli  Jii  tragedy,  both  in  respect  of  the  representation  of 
bodiljr  aufi^eting  and  in  the  aeoiimenta  and  arrange- 
oionte,  nrach  tluit  is  insuffenbly  euatere. — We  will 
now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  tr.ifjrdics  of 
Sophocles  that  have  come  down  to  us.  I.  At tt(  fuiO' 
rtyo^po^,  "  Ajaz  armed  icith  the  lash."  Tite  sub* 
ject  of  tiiis  piece  i"  ti^c  rnaJnes??  of  Aja.i,  h\n  death, 
iii.d  the  li.Bpule  which  arises  on  the  subject  of  his  in- 
tf-riiieiit.  Many  critics  have  regarded  the  play  as  dc- 
fective,  because  the  actioti  does  not  terminate  with 
tb«  death  of  the  hero  ;  but,  ;ifter  this  catastrophe,  an 
incident  occurs  whicii  form"?  a  second  action  To  th:s 
it  Itas  been  replied  that  there  is  not,  in  fact,  any  double 
•citon,  since  the  first  is  not  terminated  by  the  death  of 
AJix,  to  whom  burial  is  reftisrd  :  as  the  tU  privation 
Ol  funeral  rites  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  in  the 
light  of  one  of  tbo  greatest  misfortunes,  the  spectators 
could  not  have  pone  away  satisfied  so  long  as  the 
question  of  burial  rciaaiucd  unsettled  in  the  caso  of  one 
whose  death  they  had  mourned. — 2.  'HXiKTpa,  *'  EUc- 
ira."  The  subject  of  this  piece  is  the  vengeance 
which  a  son,  urged  on  by  an  oracle,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  decree  of  Heaven,  takf-^i  on  the>  murderers  of  his 
father,  by  consigning  to  death  his  own  mother.  The 
character  of  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
who  here  plays  the  principal  part,  is  admirably  deline- 
ated, and  sustained  with  exceeding  ability  throughout 
the  whole  play.  The  recognition  between  the  brother 
and  sister  forms  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in 
the  whole  compass  of  the  Grecian  drama. — 3.  Oldi- 
mv(  Tvpavvog,  "King;  CEdipus."  It  would  be  diffi- 
colt  to  conceive  a  aubject  more  thoroughly  tragical 
than  that  which  fbrms  the  basis  of  this  play.  The 
grand  and  terrific  iiicanin;^  of  the  fable,  howcvor,  as 
Schlegel  has  well  remarked,  is  a  circumstance  which 
is  generally  overlooked  ;  to  that  very  CEdipus,  who 
aolved  the  riddle  of  human  life  propounded  by  the 
Sphinx,  his  own  life  remained  an  inexplicable  riddle, 
tilt  it  was  cleared  up,aH  too  hte,  in  the  most  dreadful 
manner,  whr  n  all  was  irrecoverably  lost.  This  is  a 
strikini^  .uu^c  of  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  human 
wisdom,  which  always  proceeds  upon  generalities, 
witboot  teaching  itspossessor  the  right  application  of 
them  to  bimaeir  The  GEdipus  Tynnnns  is  regarded 
not  merely  as  the  chef  d'ctuvre  of  Sophocle''.  but  also, 
•e  regards  the  choice  and  diispositiun  of  the  fable,  as 
the  nnest  tragedy  of  antiquity.  And  yet  we  know 
that  it  failed  of  obtaining  iho  prize.  It  ha<!  been  imi- 
tated by  Seneca,  P  Corneillc,  and  Vo'.taire. — 4.  'Av- 
Wyovij,  "  AntigMt.^'  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  had  or- 
dered that  no  one  should  bestow  Uie  rites  of  burial  on 
Polynices,  and  hit  object  in  so  doing  was  to  punish 
hirn  for  hiving  borne  arms  against  his  country.  .'\n(i- 
gor.e,  sister  to  the  young  prince,  listening  to  the  dic- 
tates of  affection  rather  than  those  of  fear,  Tcntoies  (o 
disrepard  this  mandate,  and  falh  a  victim  in  her  pious 
net.— 5.  Tpariviai,  The  Tnuhtntan  Women*'  or 
Ac  death  of  HercuW  The  scene  is  laid  at  Trachis, 
ftnd  the  chorus  is  composed  of  young  females  of  the 
eouotry.  Seneca  has  uniuted  this  piece  in  his  Her-  < 
««fe»  ntraut  and  Sotna  in  hia  HerciiU  Mvnrmnt.-^  \ 


6.  4iAo«7frfC*  **  PkiloeUUt."  It  bav  ir:  been  de- 
creed hjr  lato  that  Troy  eonU  not  be  i .  >  i  without 
the  presence  of  Phitoctetes,  whom  the  t;re<k.t  had 
abandoned  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  Ulysscii  and  I'yr- 
rhus  are  sent  to  him  to  induce  him  to  return  to  tlie 
Grecian  camp.  The;  aucceed  with  great  dtfliculty  in 
accomplishing  their  object  This  tragedy,  though 
very  simple  in  its  jjlot.  marked  by  a  corrSontly  in- 
creasing interest,  and  the  characters  are  well  support- 
ed —7.  Oldiirovf  M  KoAan^, "  (Edipus  at  Ciifomu.'* 
'Hie  subject  is  the  death  of  Qb^dipus,  near  the  letnple  of 
liiti  Eutnenidcs  at  Colonus.  (£dipus,  blind  aed  driv- 
en from  his  throne,  seeks,  under  the  guidance  uf  his 
daughter,  for  a  toinh  in  a  foreign  land,  where  the  tale 
of  his  woes  had  armed  before  him,  and  causes  his  in- 
tended presence  to  be  regarded  with  dread.  There  it 
need  of  manifest  proof  of  Divine  protection  to  enable 
him  to  find  an  asylum  and  tomb  hi  this  straiij^er  land, 
atid  these  prcofs  are  vouclisafed  hirn  at  the  closing 
scene  of  his  life, — The  best  editions  of  Sophocles  sre, 
that  of  Brunch,  Argent.,  1786,  4to,  2  vols.,  and  1786- 
9,  8vo.  3  vols  ;  that  of  Erfurdl,  Lips.,  1802-lBl  1,  7 
vols.  8vo  ,  and  that  of  Hermann,  Loni.,  iS26,  2  vols. 
8vo.  The  separate  editions  of  tho  plaja  aio  numerooa, 
and  some  of  them  valuable. 

SoPHO.siBBA,  a  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  the  Csrtha* 
ginian.  celebrated  for  Mr  hwa^  and  imfoitttnate  ood. 
{Vtd.  Maaiaiaaa.) 

Soraaojr,  a  native  of  Syiacoaev  bom  abovt  410 
B.C.,  and  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  mimes  Hia 
pieces,  composed  in  the  Done  dialect,  and  not  in  verse 
properly  so  called,  but  in  a  species  of  cadcnccd  prose 
\KaTn7.oythhn'.  —  Afhin  ,  fd.  Schxcciffh  ,  vol.  II,  p. 
315),  were  ^rcal  favountcs  with  Plato,  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  tbetn  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  and 
spread  the  taate  for  this  qieciea  of  composition  at 
Athena.  We  have  only  a  few  titles  and  ftigmenta 
remaining  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron,  which  are  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  any  very  defi- 
nite opiuoo  of  the  character  of  these  eompositions : 
although  we  know  that  the  fifteenth  fdyl  of  Theocri- 
tus ia  an  imitation  of  ouc  of  Sophron'a  mimes.  Bar- 
thelemy  thinks  that  these  productions  were  in  the 
style  of  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Athenaus  cites 
two  kinds  of  mimes  :  one  called  Mf^or  ivSpeioi  {Male 
mimrs);  the  other  yitjioi  •^xn'aiKCiOi  {Vcina^f  mitnes). 
ApoUodorus  of  Athens  wrote  a  commenury  on  the 
mimes  of  Sophton. — -Hio  fragments  of  Sophron  ara 
given  in  the  Ch.^sical  Jout' t'.  vol  1,  p.  H'^n  and 
with  additions  and  correction!*  in  ihc  ^fl^^eum  t'ntv 
cum,  vol.  S.  p.  340-358,  559-560  Doth  these  col« 
lections  .arc  by  Blomfield.  {Schbll,  Hiiff.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  2,  p.  117.  —  Consult  MuUcr,  Die  Doner,  vol.  2, 
p.  360,  «eff .) 

SoPHaoNiscos,  the  father  of  Socrates. 
SoRACTK,  a  raountara  of  Etruris,  a  littfe  to 
southeast  of  Falerii,  now  Monlf  Sonto  Silrcstro,  or, 
as  it  ia  by  modem  cormption  aomctimes  termed,  Smf 
OreHe.  On  the  anmmit  was  a  temple  and  grove  ded> 
icatcd  to  .^poUo,  to  whom  an  annual  sacrifice  %va<i  of. 
fered  by  a  people  of  the  country,  distinguished  hv  the 
name  of  Hirpii,  who  were  on  that  aoeoont  held  sa- 
cred, and  exempted  from  military  service  and  other 
duties.  {Plin.,  7, 2  )  The  sacrifice  consisted  in  their 
passing  over  heaps  of  red-hot  embers  without  being 
injure  d  by  the  £kre.  (/Sn.,  U,  705.—^ 
175.)  A  remarksMe  Ibnntain,  the  eihalations  of 
which  were  fata!  to  bird",  is  mcnfionrd  as  existing  in 
the  Ticinity  of  this  mountain  by  Ptiny  (31,  2)  and  Vi- 
tmvins  (i,  S.— Ommer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  580).  ' 

SostoEvrt.  an  FjrTptian  mathematician,  who  as* 
sistcd  Juliuj!  CTsar  m  regulating  the  Homan  calendar. 
The  philosopher,  hy  tolerably  aceorate  obserrstioiiii^ 
disroverrd  that  the  year  was  365  days  and  6  hours; 
I  and,  to  make  allowrnce  for  the  odd  hours,  he  invent' 
I  ed  die  intatcalation  of  om  daj  io  four  yestt.  Tbi 
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(fnpricnion  of  the  sixth  day  before  the  c*lend«  of 
M»rcb  was  called  the  uiletcalary  day,  a»d  the  year  in 
llllich  thi»  took  place  waa  styled  Biasestile.  This 
wu  the  .Ailian  year,  the  rackonine  by  \\hich  com- 
menced 45  B.C.,  and  eontino«d  till  i:  gav-o  place  to 
iomcthiri^  more  accurate,  and  a  Bli!l  farther  rcforoia- 
liot)  under  Pope  Gregorr'  XIII.  Sosigeoes  waa  the 
■otbor  of  a  eonoMirtarv  upon  Aratoilo**  book  dc 

C.rlo 

t^usii,  celebrated  booksellers  at  Rome,  id  the  age  of 
Hofiee.   (Ef.,  1,  M,  %^Bp.  ad  Ptr.,  849.) 

bosTBATrs,  I.  a  prammartan  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
ta*. He  wm  Slrabo's  prc'Ceplor. — II.  An  architect 
of  Cnidus,  B  C.  284,  who  built  the  tuwer  of  Pharos, 
in  the  Bay  of  Alexandrea.  (Vid.  Pharos.) — III.  A 
poet,  who  wroti  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  Xcrxct 
into  Greece,    {Juv.,  10,  178. —  Lematre,  ad  loc.) 

SoTADBs,  I  an  Atheoiui  poet  of  the  middle  come- 
dy iSckbll,  Hist  LU.  Or.,  Tol.  t,  p  116)— If.  A 
Greek  [tot  t,  a  iialive  of  Maronea,  who>e  name  has  de- 
scended to  posterity  covered  witk  infamj.  He  was 
the  avthor  of  CinMologie  attains,  wUeh  aicccdad  in 
impurity  anything  that  had  gone  before  them.  These 
poems,  at  tirst  called  lonica,  were  subsequently  de* 
Maioated  Sotadtca  Having,  before  leaving  Alex- 
andrea. where  he  h.id  been  livmg  some  time,  written  a 
very  gross  epigram  on  Ptolemy  Phdadelphus,  thai 
priDce  caused  him  to  be  panned.  Soiadea  waa  seiz- 
ed in  the  island  of  Caunus.  enclosed  in  &  case  of 
lead,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  {Athcn  ,  14,  p.  620.  ed. 
Schirnph.,  vol  5,  p.  247  ) 

Soraa,  a  surname  of  Ute  first  Ptolemy.  {Vid. 
PloteiAwi*  I.) 

SoTHis,  the  Egyptian  name  of  tho  atar  Siriu*. 
{Vid.  Sirius.) 

StfTilTta,  a  people  of  Gaul  conquered  by  Cvsar. 
Thf^r  roiiritry,  which  formed  part  of  Aquitariia,  ex- 
tendcil  along  the  Garumna  or  Garonnr,  and  their 
ehiaf  town  waa  Sotiatum,  of  which  some  tracet^  stiU 
imain  at  the  modern  {Cr.t  ,  H  G.,  3,  20.) 

SoTioM,  a  grammarian  of  Alcxaudrca.  preceptor  to 
Seneca,  B.C.  904.    (Senec,  Ep.,  40,  50.) 

SosdMBW,  an  eccleaiastioal  kutohao,  born,  accord- 
fag  to  aome,  at  Salamia,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  but, 
accoTilini;  to  others,  at  Gaza  or  Bethulia.  in  I'altstine. 
He  died  450  A.O.  Hu  history  exlenda  from  tho 
year  SM  to  489,  and  ia  dedieaied  to  Theodoeiue  the 
xouiiijer,  bcinp  written  in  a  styJc  of  inelegance  and 
medtocnty.  lie  is  chargeable  with  several  notorious 
•IffOrs  in  the  lelatWD  <^  &Cts,  and  has  incurred  cen- 
torc  for  his  commendations  of  Theodorus  of  .VTopsu- 
csta,  with  whom  origuialcd  the  heresy  of  two  per»oa9 
in  Chri>it.  His  history  is  usually  printed  with  that  of 
Sociates  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  historians.  The 
best  edition  it  that  of  Reading,  Cantab ,  1730,  folio. 
A  work  of  .'i^ozomcn,  not  now  extant,  containing,  in 
two  books,  a  summary  account  of  the  aStira  oi  the 
OhuKh  from  the  aaeeotion  of  our  Saviour  to  the  ila> 
feat  of  Liciniii!!,  was  written  before  his  history. 

Sparta,  a  celebrated  citjr  of  Greece,  the  capital  of 
Laconta.  It  waa  aitnated  in  a  plain  of  aome  extent, 
boooded  on  one  side  by  the  chain  ofTaygetus.  on  the 
other  by  Uie  less  elevated  ridge  of  Mount  Thomai, 
and  through  which  flowed  the  Eurotas.  In  the  age  of 
Thucydidcs  it  was  an  inconsiJcribtr  town,  without 
f>rtif)cations,  presenting  rather  tiie  apjioarance  of  a 
collection  of  vUlagee  t^n  of  a  regularlyoplanned  and 
«aU*buiU  city.  The  pnblic  buildings  also  were  very 
•few,  end  these  eonspieiioas  neither  for  their  sire  nor  ar- 
chitectural beauty  :  ro  that  the  appearance  of  Lacedas- 
moo,  aa  the  biatorian  obaerves,  conveyed  a  vety  ioad- 
eqoate  idea  of  the  power  and  reeoureee  of  the  nation 
(I,  10)  Before  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  a  £jreat  por- 
taoo  of  tite  city  bad  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
whidi  also  occaeieaed  eoneideiahle  damage  in  other 
pnle  of  the  coaMiy.  JEliu  etatee  thai  eoly  Ave 
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hooaes  were  left  tn  Sparta  after  the  »hoclt  hii  ct««d. 
{Var.  Hitl.,  6,  7. — Compare  Plui ,  Yu.  Ctsi— Cii_ 
de  Difin.,  I,  60.— P/m,  2.  79  )  It  continod  iNk 
out  walls  during  the  most  flourishtnj;  pcricKi  of  Sr  i;, 
tan  bittory,  Lycnrgus  having  inspir^  hu  toaainawi 
with  the  idea  that  the  real  defence  of  a  towt'eOi- 
stated  solely  to  the  valour  of  iu  dlistDi.  Wbn, 
however,  Spaita  beeane  aobject  te  despetie  ivlfn, 
fortifications  were  erected,  which  rcnderi  d  the  mt 
capable  of  austatuin^  a  regular  siege.  By  that  tins  a 
had  ineieeaed  eonndcvaNy,  being  fotty-e^  Milk 
in  circnraference,  as  we  are  informed  by  PoItIho*, 
who  adds,  that  tt  was  double  the  sue  <4  M«|thifBla 
in  regard  to  the  namber  af  to  hoam  aal  iakibilMii 
though  it  did  not  occupy  an  eqna!  extent  rf  frtntui, 
since  the  circuit  cf  the  Arcadian  city  sts  tflj  mdii. 
The  remains  of  Sparta  are  about  two  tniln  dmiot 
from  the  modem  town  of  MUitn.  8a  W  GtU  ob- 
serves, that  **  the  walls  are  of  dw  lower  tpt,  ud 
con<ii9i  of  fragments  and  blocks  talcfn  from  iKient 
edifices.  The  whole  city  apoean  to  bate  ken  i  nil 
long,  in  whidi  were  melaord  five  laHt;  tm  if 


these  have  ruins  on  their  somnii*?  "  Hiir.  if  i'<  Jfj. 
rea,  p.  231.  —  Compare  Dodv<ll,  roi  2.  p  4W  )^ 
We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  br<ef  outline  8p» 
tan  history,  .\ccording  to  fable,  I.»<;cdeoon,  mq  of 
Jupiicr,  and  of  the  nymph  Taygcta,  mamed  Sput^ 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  king  of  the  Ltleges,  sucesaM 
his  father-in-law  on  the  throne,  and  gave  tht  cwstry 
his  own  name,  calKiii,'  ihe  city  by  mat  of  hi*  mik 
He  was  probably  a  Hellenic  prince,  and  one  of  llr 
leaden  of  the  Achsan  colony,  wkicb  Arcbudci  af 
Architeles  led  into  Laconia,  after  their  opslsim  1m 
Phihiotis.  Hi-re  I.,acedsemon,  having  pr?.iJiL' 
natives  to  receive  a  colony,  gave  his  own  name  to  tk 
united  people.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  tk 
early  kitii''*  was  Tyndarus,  with  wbow  ions  C-itci 
and  Pollux  the  male  lino  of  Lacedrmon  becuii«  a- 
tinct.  Menelaus,  between  whom  and  Laceda-nioD  fin 
kiiif^s  liad  reigned,  married  Helen,  the  diofbter  (rf 
Tyndarus,  and  thus  acquirtd  the  throne.  0re*(o,M8 
of  Agamemnon,  who  had  married  Hergiione,  'Jw 
daughter  of  Menelaoa,  amtad  Araos  lod  Ujccse 
with  Lacedsmon.    Tn  the  reign  or  his  m  ud  w- 

cessor  Tisamcnes,  it  was  conquered  by  I'.e  HencW*, 
about  1080  B.C.,  who  eatablisbol  a  duxchy  or  doable 
dynas^  of  two  kinga  in  Sparta.  Per,  ti  nenber  ibe 
mother  nor  the  Dcljihic  oracle  could  it:i<S(  wii  c-icf 
the  twin  sons  of  Anstodemus,  EorysiLtu^ 
cles,  was  first  bom,  the  fmvince  of  Licoaia  »»• 
fK'nrd  to  them  in  common;  and  it  «js  delentinwl 
iliat  the  descendants  of  both  abouIJ  s»cct«d  tbeffl. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  had  litlle  ciu«c  to  a- 
joice  at  the  arnval  of  the  foreigners,  whose  6cr«d» 
putes,  under  seven  rulers  of  both  house*,  dsllitas 
the  country  with  civil  feuds,  while  it  wa.  i'-  il»  bim 
time,  involved  in  conatant  wan  with  iu  tiei^li«in, 
perfieolariy  the  Argivee.  The  tojral  aslhtnty  «m 
continually  beconiinii  feebler,  and  the  populsr  pc^ 
was  increased  by  these  divisions,  until  the  gour; 
ment  ended  hi  en  ochlocracy.  At  ihi<  time  Ijtm- 
gus  was  born  for  the  healing  of  the  tro  :We«.  Hi 
W.18  the  only  man  in  whom  afl  parucs  cor  t'iiwi  :  loi, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  gods,  whose  orsi  t  he  • : 
faulted,  be  established  a  new  constitution  of  yt"*; 
ment  in  Sparu  (about  680  B.C.),  and  tfcw  mm* 
the aaviont  of  hia coaatiy.  Lacedemon  nosv 
new  vigour,  which  was  manifested  in  her  wars  tp*^ 
her  neighbours,  particularly  in  the  two  kwig  Mwim> 
wars,  which  resulted  in  tho  snbju^'a'ion  of  the  .Mese 
nians  (B.C.  668).  The  battle  of  Theniiof«)«  (B  C. 
480),  in  which  the  Spartan  king  Leonidti  '^^^^ 
resisted  the  Persian  forces  at  the  hciJ  of  a  fmsllbody 
of  his  countrymen,  gave  Sparta  so  much  dsstinctios 
among  the  Giadaa  etttae,  that  even  .Athens  coosfliwd 
to  yield  the  eomawod  of  the  ceeManled  tect%  ki 
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Imd  ud  SM,  to  th«  Sptitans.  PstiitniM,  ffnirdian 
•f  the  infunl  ton  of  Leonidaa,  gaiiwd  the  celebrated 
victory  of  Ptatat  over  the  Pmima  (B.C.  479),  at  the 

iuii  l  of  the  allies     On  the  &amc  day,  the  Grecian 
army  and  fleet,  under  the  coaMDand  of  the  Spaitaa 
king  Iieotychides,  tod  the  AthMmm  g«iMnl  Xanthiv- 
pna,  defeated  the  Prrsihi  s,  by  land  and  sea,  near  My- 
caJe    With  the  rise  of  the  poUtical  importance  of 
Sparta,  the  aocial  organintton  of  Um  mtioii  was  de- 
veloped.   The  power  of  the  kintr*  was  grDdmllv  limit- 
ed, while  that  of  the  ephori  was  increased.    Alter  ibc 
Persians  had  been  victonoosty  repelled,  the  Grecian 
states,  having  acquired  waxlike  habits,  carried  on  hos- 
tilities against  each  other.    The  jealousy  of  Sparta 
towards  Athens  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Lace- 
temonMtw,  uodu  piMenoa  that  the  Paniua*  in  cMe 
of  m  iwMwal  of  tiw  war,  woaM  ftnd  •  teinbb  poafiion 
in  Athens,  opposed  the  rebuilding  of  its  walls  and  the 
fortification  of  the  Pmeus.   Tbemiatoclea,  diaceming 
dM  imlgnMindaof  Uda  praeMdiiif,btlll0d  thtilesignB 
of  Sparta  by  a  stratagem,  and  thu"^  contributed  to 
increase  the  lU-wril  of  that  atale  towards  Athens. 
The  tyrannical  coodact  of  PaoMtiiM  alienated  the 
other  allies  from  Sparta  ;  and  most  of  them  submitted 
to  the  command  of  Athens.    But,  while  Sparta  was 
ItontilK  moderation,  Athens  became  so  arrogant  to- 
wards Uoooofederates,  that  they  a^ain  attachra  them- 
wlvoa  to  the  former  power,  whtch  now  began  to 
make  prep.i rations  m  secret  for  a  new  strupirjo.  The 
Atbeaians,  however,  formally  renounced  the  friend- 
ahlp  of  Sparta,  and  began  lioatilitws  (B.0. 48t).  Thie 
war,  the  Pelf  [  n m  ^lun,  ended  in  the  ascendancy  of 
Sparta,  and  the  enure  humiliation  of  her  rival  (4U5). 
Tim  rivalry  of  iIm  Spartan  ganeral  Lysander  attd  tba 
king  Pausaniaa  soon  after  produced  a  revolution, 
which  delivered  the  Athenians  from  the  Spartan  yoke. 
The  Spartans  next  became  involved  in  a  war  w(ith 
Persia,  by  joininj^  Cyrus  the  Younger  in  his  rebellion 
againet  hia  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.    The  Per- 
sian throne  was  shaken  by  the  victories  of  Agesi- 
Iom;  hot  AtiwiM,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  some  of 
tlM  Mopeimaaian  atatca  ware  instigated  by  P^rafan 
'^old  to  declare  w  ir  :L:.'  iins*.  the  liacedasmontans,  who 
fraiul  it  neceasaty  to  recall  Agasilaua.    The  latter 
iofaotod  the  Hiebaiis  at  Coromsa ;  bat,  on  tha  other 
hand,  the  .-Mhetiian  commander,  Conon.  pained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Sparun  fleet  at  Cnidus,  and  took  fifty 
galleys.    This  war,  known  aa  tho  Btnotian  or  Co- 
rinthian wir,  Inured  eight  years,  and  increased  the  rep- 
utation and  power  of  Athens  by  the  succeasea  of  hor 
admiral,  Conon,  and  her  fortunate  expeditions  against 
the  Sparun  coasu  and  the  klanda  of  the  ^gean. 
The  arrogance  of  Athens  again  {nvotred  her  in  mstil- 
itie*  with  Persia;  and  Antalcidas  (B  C.  3^^^'  1)1  rin- 
ded the  peace  which  baara  hia  name,  and  which,  though 
highly  advanlageooa  to  Parda,  doKverad  Sparta  from 

hrr   ciirTnies,      Tin"-   riTii'Mtitnis  desinris  of  Spr.rt.i  ni 

coticluding  this  peace  aooti  became  apparent :  she  coi^ 
tinood  to  oppieaa  bar  allies  and  to  sow  diaaanaion  in 

every  quarter,  that  she  might  havp  nn  opportunity  of 
acting  as  umpire.  Besides  other  outrages,  »ho  occu- 
pied, without  provocation,  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  in- 
troduced an  ahstocratical  constitution  there.  Pelopi- 
da*  dehrcred  Thebes,  and  the  celebrated  Theban  war 
followed,  in  which  Athens  took  part,  at  first  against 
Sputa,  but  afterward  in  her  &vonr.  The  latter  waa 
so  much  cnfeebted  by  the  vrtr  ^t  die  tbeoeelbrMifd 

cemscd  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  Greece  No 
State  was  strong;  enou|^  to  take  Uie  lead,  and  the  Ma- 
cedonian king  I'hilin  at  last  made  himaalf  mailer  of 

all  C'rnrrr-  .^^;ls.  king  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  bravest 
simI  noble!<l  nf  itH  princes,  ventured  to  maintain  a  strug- 
glo  for  the  liheriies  of  Greece;  but  he  loet  his  life  in 
the  battle  bf  NT-  ^ilupolis.  afrainst  .^ntipater.  Archi- 
demua  IV.  wax  attacked  by  D«toetrias  Poliorcetes,  and 
%nilo  was  saved  «iik  tifflnlly.  Now  tmoUis  aoon 
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arose :  Cleonymoa,  nephew  of  the  kiiif , 
Pyrrhus  into  the  country  in  aid  of  his  ambitious  pit^ 
jects,  which  were  frustrated,  partly  by  the  negligence 
of  Pyrrhus,  atid  partly  by  the  courage  of  the  Spartans. 
Loznry  and  lieeniioasneBs  were  continually  growing 
moio  and  more  prevalent,  and,  though  sevetal  aoo" 
ceedinff  k  rvTs  nttempted  to  restore  the  constitution  of 
Lyeurgtis,  and  restram  the  power  of  the  ephori,  it  waa 
wiiheot  aoeeoae.  Cleomence,  indeed,  aeeompUabad  • 
reform,  but  it  was  not  permanent.  \flPt  an  obstinate 
war  against  the  Achvans  and  Antigonas,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, Cleomenes  fled  to  E^gypt,  where  he  died. 
The  state  remained  three  yean  without  a  head,  and 
waa  then  ruled  by  the  tyranta  Macbanidas  and  Nnhis. 
by  the  latter  of  whom  the  most  atrocious  cruelties 
wore  committed.  ThaRomaMandtheAehMuika^e 
eflfoeted  the  Una)  Ml  of  the  aiato,  wtidb  bad  been  op> 
held  for  0  •-h"-t  time  by  Nabis.  Sparta  was  obliged 
to  join  the  Acbsao  iewne,  with  which  it  afterward 
paned  under  tbe  dominion  of  Ibo  Romana.  (Bmy' 
clop  Amerif.,  vol  ll.p  599,»«qq.) — This  appejf  t^e 

Iiroper  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  relative  to  tbe 
egislation  of  Lycnrgiis.  The  firat  important  ebange 
introduced  by  this  lawgiver  itiio  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion was  the  creation  of  a  senate,  coiisiating  of  iwenty- 
eig^l  membeia,  who,  being,  in  all  matten  of  delibeiSp 
tion,  poaiOMed  of  equal  authority  with  tbe  kings, 
proved  an  eff^tnal  cheek  against  any  infringement  nf 
the  laws  on  their  part,  and  presened  a  just  balance  in 
the  state  by  supporting  the  cro»-n  against  the  encroach- 
ments  of  the  people,  and  protecting  the  latter  againet 
any  undue  influence  of  the  rcjnil  power.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  the  people  should  be  occasionally  sum- 
moned, and  have  the  power  of  deciding  any  question 
proposed  to  them.  No  measure,  howeve  r,  could  origi- 
nate with  them  ;  they  had  only  the  right  of  approving 
or  rejecting  what  wa.s  sultmitted  to  them  by  the  senate 
snd  two  kings.  But,  ss  danger  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  various  attempts  subsequently  made  by  the 
people  to  extend  their  rights  in  these  meetings,  it  was 
at  length  ordained  that,  if  the  latter  endeavoured  to 
alter  any  law,  the  kings  and  senate  dwald  dieaolve  tha 
as'^t  !iililv  and  annul  the  amendment.  With  a  view  of 
counterbalancing  the  great  power  thus  coounitted  to 
the  legialattve  assembly,  and  which  might  degenerale 
into  oligarchy,  five  annual  magistrates  were  appointed, 
named  ephori,  whose  office  it  was,  like  that  of  the 
tribunes  st  Rome,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  protect  them  against  the  influence  of  tbe 
aristocracy.  {Vul  Ephori.) — Lycnrffus,  in  order  to 
banish  weslth  and  luxury  from  the  state,  made  a  new 
division  of  lands,  by  which  the  income  and  Dosseasions 
of  all  were  rendered  eqnal.   He  dividad  tne  teirilorf 

of  Sparta  into  9t>00  [  nr'ions,  and  the  rem  1  ri<!i  r  of 
Lacoota  into  30,00t/,  i(  which  one  lot  was  assigned  to 
eaeh  eittaon  and  itdmoitsnt  Theae  parcels  of  land 
were  supposed  to  produce  seventy  medirnjii  of  grain 
for  a  man  and  twelve  for  a  woman,  besides  a  sufhcieot 
quantity  of  wine  and  oil.  The  more  efleetually  to 
banish  the  love  of  riche*  the  Sj.artan  lawgiver  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  and  silver,  an  1  allowed  only  iron 
money,  affixing  even  to  this  the  Lowest  value.  He 
also  instituted  public  repasts  termed  FMiHa,  whera 
all  the  ctthcens  partook  In  common  of  aoeh  frugal  faro 
as  the  law  directed.  The  kif  vwn  were  not  ex- 
empted from  this  regulation,  but  ate  with  the  other 
eitnens ;  the  only  diatnM^tion  abear»ad  widi  raepoet  to 
them  being  that  of  hsvinft  a  double  portion  of  food. 
The  Spartan  COStom  of  eating  in  public  appears  to 
hove  been  borrowed  from  the  Cretans,  who  called 
tbeao  repasu  Andria.   (Plut.,  Vii  f  v  vrr  —  (r,,. 

Fate.,  2,  8.)— At  the  age  of  seven,  all  the  Spar-  • 
tan  ehOdren,  by  the  Isws  of  Lycurgus,  were  enrolled 
in  companies,  and  educated  agreeably  to  his  mlea  of 
discipline  and  exercise,  which  were  strictly  enforced. 
Tbaio  viriid  ■eoocdmg  to  Ifan  agao  of  the  boytb  bat 
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were  not  entirely  remitted  even  afler  ihey  bad  atuined 
Lo  fUMiMod.  Fur  a  vtm  &  lUAXim  wiUi  L)curguc,  i 
ttet  oo  mail  should  live  for  hinwrift  hM  for  hia  coon*  | 
IJy.  Every  SparUo,  therefore,  w«s  rowrftrded  as  a 
MNdwr.  and  lb«  cily  lUelf  resembled  a  g.-^ji  camp, 
wltere  i  viry  oiie  hail  a  fixed  aliowiincc,  and  was  rc- 
^U9d  to  pedorm  reguUi  service.  la  orUer  tiM  ibejr 
Might  Imf  man  Uimm  l«  d««<et«  tbmMlvw  to 
martial  I'ur^uiiH,  xhty  wcro  forbidden  lo  i-xercist'  any 
mecbaiacal  ana  or  trades,  which,  uageiket  wiiii  the 
labours  of  agricuUore,  devolved  upon  the  ifctots. — 
Till  the  seventh  year  ihe  child  was  kept  n  .'u  gy. 
osK'eum,  under  the  care  oi  tii«  moiucu  ;  Ixorn  tnai,  age 
10  the  eighteenth  year  UMy  were  called  botft  {vpurn- 
Mi),  attd  thence  to  the  age  of  thirty  ^ouih*  (^^fdot). 
In  the  thirtieth  year  the  Spartan  entered  the  perkid  of 
manhood,  and  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  a  citizen.  At 
Um  >m  oi  MTtD  UM  bov  WM  withdrawn  from  Uie  pa* 
MnuTeMie*  uid  adiiefttM  ttadw  tb*  poblie  «ye,  in  coro- 

paiiv  Willi  olliLTs  of  tlic  same  agf,  without  distiiiclion 
of  rank  or  fortune.  1 1  any  person  withheld  his  son 
ffom  the  care  of  tb^  alato.  m  forfeited  bis  civil  righu. 
The  priiicifial  oitjccl  of  attention,  during  the  fK^ruxis 
ol  boyhood  and  youiii,  was  the  physical  education, 
wbieh  eoosiatad  in  the  |»«cUce  of  various  gymnastic 
exercises — running,  leaping,  throwtn^^thc  discus,  wri  s- 
tiiLtg,  boxing,  the  chase,  and  tbe  paiuraiium.  l  itcnti 
•xercises  ww«  performed  naked,  in  certain  kniiklings 
•alUd  ^ypNMM.  Biwidw  fyuuMatica*  dancing  and 
iIm  military  Maneiaw  wan  pncUaed.  A  aingutar  cus- 
toii)  was  the  flogging  of  boys  {diinnasli:;u.sis)  on  ua- 
annual  festival  ol  Diaoa  Orthta,  for  the  pu^xMe  of  in- 
oriog  tb«m  to  bear  pain  with  firmnaaa.  (  Vti.  Bomon- 
icaj  )  To  Xin  U  :hf  yoiitli  cnnnintf,  vigilance,  and 
aciiviiy,  iiit:y  vt^m  encouritgcd  to  practise  theft  m  cer- 
tain caaaa ;  hut  if  dciecled.  tlMy  wera  floggad,  or  obli- 
jjpj  to  po  witbuul  futHi,  or  cf>rrpe!led  lo  dance  round 
tne  aiur,  ttU'girii;  honga  lu  ntiiculc-  ut  ibonsclves.  The 
dlMd  of  the  shame  consequent  oc  being  discovered 
aomatimes  led  to  the  mo»t  extraordinary  acts.  Thus 
it  it  related  that  a  boy  who  had  stolen  a  young  fox, 
and  coiicialcd  it  unJtr  his  clothes,  sutFitred  it  to  ynaw  I 
out  bia  bowela  rather  than  reveal  the  theft  by  aufiior- 
fog  the  foi  to  eaeape.  Modeaty  of  deportment  waa 
also  particularly  attended  to  .  and  concisoiicss  of  laii- 
gUiige  was  bO  much  studied,  that  tiie  term  iacontc  is 
•till  employed  to  signify  a  abort  and  pitliy  manneg  of 
apeaking  The  Spartans  wer<'  thi  only  people  of 
Greece  who  avowedly  despm  d  Uaii..ng,  and  excluded 
tl  fMB  ibe  education  <Kf  youth.  Th^ir  whole  inatruc* 
tion  eonaiated  in  learning  obedience  to  their  superiors, 
the  endurance  of  all  hardship*,  snd  to  conquer  or  die 
in  war.  The  youth  wrrc,  liowcvcr,  can  fully  instruct- 
ed in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  wlticb,  not  bei^g  i«> 
doeed  to  writing,  wen  tangbt  orally.  The  edoeation 
of  tho  female:*  was  entirrly  diiTcrent  from  tliat  o(  the 
Athenians.  Instead  of  remaining  at  bomc,  as  m  Atb* 
ons,  spinning,  die.,  they  daneed  in  poblie«  wreatled 
with  each  otner,  ran  on  the  course,  threw  the  di>cus, 
d(C  I'ba  object  of  iliis  ira^iiiing  of  the  women  was  to 
fivo  a  vigorous  constitution  to  their  ehiMiOD.  (£iicy- 
elop.  Anuric.,  vol.  11,  p.  529,  nyf.<— Ci)iaur'«ilne. 
Greue,  vol.  3,  p.  158,  teqg.) 

SPAarlcus,  a  celebrated  gladiator,  a  Tbractan  by 
birtb,  wboeacaped  from  the  gkdiatorial  tnining-school 
•t  Capoa  abnif  with  aome  of  his  companions,  and  was 
aooii  followed  by  j^reat  miniUers  of  other  j^'ladiators. 
Baoda  of  desperate  men,  alavea,  murderers,  robbera, 
«ad  pinlM,  Ifoekod  to  him  from  all  qoerteie ;  and  he 
•ODD  found  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  force  able  U>  bid  defi- 
•BOa  to  Rome.  Four  consular  armies  were  aucceasive- 
ly  dofoated  by  this  dsring  adreotorer,  and  Room  iia^ 

was  cor;-:!?!'  red  in  imni'nrnt  (lan;:rr  Bnt  ^-nbordina- 
tion  coiud  nut  be  maintained  in  an  army  composed  of 
auch  materials.  Spartacua  proposed  to  march  into 
Gaol,  invite  Saitoiiiia  i»  join  hiflk  •oA  (ban  tOMIhar 
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march  on  Ron.e.  Had  this  plan  bcao  carried  IstB  «. 
fu:t,  ivome,  la  all  probability,  must  have  fiUeo  lauiik 
banda  of  the  combined  forcea ;  but  the  uimuliuouiri- 
lowers  of  Sparlacoa,  fongwg  for  tba  uUuaef  tbcip 
ital,  compeiM  their  leader  to  abaadon  In  iMcuisa 
and  bend  his  course  towards  llorat.  He  i^umttiiA. 
completely  routed  by  the  prwioi  Crustu,  «k)  \lm  k- 
quired  aome  reaown  w  war,  in  addition  taikMu- 
ence  which  be  possessed  from  hiii  uncqusllfd  ^ulia 
SpartacDs  behaved  with  great  vaicryi; 
in  the  leg,  he  fought  on  tn«  kncet,  coveriog  hamil 
with  hie  buckler  iii  one  hand,  and  Ubirjg  bis  s»urd  a  lt 
the  oliier  ;  and  when  at  l&sl  he  f&U,  u  wis  u^i. 
of  Romans  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  iiit  fury  (B  C 
71).  In  this  battle  no  foaa  than  40jOW  ^  ifo  ioiiiw- 
ers  of  Spartacua  ware  abb,  and  tbi  wit  «w 
brought  to  an  end.  (Plui.,  Vtt.  Cfatt.—U$^fyl^ 
il.—JHutrw.,  6,  a.— i'eiare.,  2, 30.) 

!^pran^  from  the  dranoti'ii  teeth  which  CadiBut  w«ed. 
i  hey  ail  destroyed  one  another  except  ixt,  *\a  m- 
vived,  and  assisted  Cadmus  in  buildmg  Tiebet.  Tk 
names  of  tlir-  a*:  iriven  hv  the  »c}.o!:3i oo  Ew^p- 
idts  {r/idrniss.,  -iWo/,  are  ChUm  J!-,  L'i:;kiu, Ptlotim 
Hyperenor,  snd  Echion.    (V'id.  diu/.i } 

Sf-AKTANi  or  SpabtiIta,  the  inhsboautiofSpiik 

isi'AKTJANus  iEuos,  a  Roman  bnltfiu  la  ik 
reign  of  Diodesian.  In  his  life  of  J!Iiih  Vcnu.  k 
informs  us  of  hia  intention  to  gnra  the  biopifiunrf 
all  the  eropeiora  and  GMara  ftom  the  lias  afJdaL 
W'ht  lher  he  evr  r  i  \.  i  :Ued  this  project  i»  UDcenua: 
we  have  only  from  his  pen  the  iivet  of  Htdrun,  JUm 
Verne,  Didioa  Jnlianiis,  SepUmias  Severoi,  Pexa 
nius  Niger,  Caracalla.  anii  G'-ti,  anioi.g  '.\hich  lit  bt 
part  of  the  life  of  H^duan,  tlravvu  Lcm  good  mn:». 
is  the  best.  The  first  part  of  thew  biognfiut*  it 
addressed  lo  Dioclcsian  ;  that  of  CaractlU  to  m  ooi ; 
the  life  of  Gela  m  dedicated  to  ComtiDtiue.  Hfjiitv 
therefore,  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  U»t  Beotioart 
biogrsphy  is  not  by  Spartiaaua.  Caisiiboo  W 
ed  this  opinion  before  htm.— SpartanBs  ii  net  r^ 
inarkahlc  for  historical  arrangt  iaent  u^af.:^'--  -  ^ 
style  also  beara  evident  ntarks  of  the  dfck>e  ui  u» 
language.  Hia  wrmfca  form  part  of  tie  coileciw 
known  by  llie  iiamo  of*'  Scnplora  //ii'yut  iMUfr 
/dt,"  the  best  edition  of  which  is  lU:  JJomilieUT* 
den  press  (Lugd.  But  ,  1671.  2  voU.  8vo-Wil^ 
Hilt.  Lit.  Rom,,  vol. «,  p.  m.—mt.  G*ttL  Bm. 
Lu.,  p.  337).  .  . 

Spkrchius  (Zn-ffttexof),  a  river  of  Tni  s«.*.na«- 
ing  from  Mount  Tymphrestus,  a  lofij  anff  'o^g 
part  of  the  chain  of  I»indo»,  in  4a  eaomtty  «» 
iEnianes.  (S/roAo,  433  )  Homer  frequently  i«a- 
tiona  tbia  river  aa  belonging  to  the  temiory  of  Aoid 
lae.  aronad  tha  Malian  Gulf.  (A,  16, 17*  «. 
142  )  Tho  tragic  poct»  likewise  allude  lo  it  (i^- 
Ftn.,  492.— SeyA.,  i'htloa.,  722.)  The  ancuB. 
name  appeara  to-  have  refarance  to  r>pui  coiw 
(arrrpxtaOai,  "  to  more  rapidly"').  The 
pollation  IS  the  Ueiiada.  { Cramei*  Am.  Bfm 
vol  1,  p.  438.) 

SpEiTsipri's,  tin  .\thenian  philoaoflbcri  yflf  .* 
Pialo,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  iwOnetioa 
the  term  of  eight  years  from  the  deaib  of  Lis  mi' 
Through  the  iotereat  of  Plato,  be  enjo/ed  w  mu* 
friendship  with  Dion  while  he  waa  iwidtat  it  A» 
ens  ;  and  il  was  at  his  instigation  tlut  Dion.o«H* 
aged  by  the  promtae  of  aupport  liom  im  mkvMtt 
of  Syractiae,  tmdattook  hia  expedition  »gtu»t 
sins  the  Tvranl,  by  whom  he  bad  been  bwiiW 
Contrary  to  the  praciice  of  Plato,  Speuwppoi  »»l^'" 
from  hia  pgpik  a  stated  pratuity.    He  pi«ff J"'"" 
f,r      graces  in  the  school  which  Plato  bad  W*. 
account  of  his  infirm  state  ol  health. ^""T 
ly  caixfod  to  and  from  the  academy  m  »  vt  h.clc. 
hia  w^r  tbilhar  ha  000  da#  met  Owgeaa* 
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im  ;  the  sarlv  philosopher  refuted  tc  return  the  sa- 
lt*, and  told  aim  lh«t  •oeb  •  feeble  wretch  ought  to 
«  uhamed  to  liw;  to  which  Speuaippus  replied, 

lat  he  Il^  <  I,  roi  in  his  litnbs,  but  in  his  rnind.  Al 
ength,  beiti^  wboll/  incapacitated  bj  a  paralytic 
trMie  for  lb  doiiei  of  tho  chttr,  ha  tttmoaA  It  to 
Cenocrates.  He  it  said  to  have  been  of  a  violent 
empor,  fond  ot  pleasure,  and  esceedincrly  avaricioua. 
Ipeaoippus  wrote  many  philosophical  works  which  are 
low  lost,  but  whicii  Ansmif  ihoiii;ht  sufficiently  val- 
lable  to  purchase  al  ihc  expense  of  three  talents. 
•'rom  the  few  fragmenta  which  remain  of  his  philoso- 
>b7,  it  appem  that  he  adhered  very  strictly  to  the 
loetrineo  of  hie  raaiter.  {Enfield,  Hutory  of  Pki- 
'C»oph\f,  vol   1,  |>  213,  teqq.) 

SphactkkIa,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Mycens, 
voA  at  the  entraaee  of  tho  harboar  of  Pyloe  Measeni' 

iciis,  which  it  nearly  closed.    It  was  also  known  by 
Lbe  name  of  Sphngia,  which  it  sdil  retains.  8phacte- 
ria  ia  ealebrated  in  Grecian  history  for  the  defeat  and 
capture  rvf  I  Lacedi'inoniau  detachment  in  the  sev- 
enth )  <en(  ul  liio  I'eloponiiesian  war.    {Strabo.  359  ) 
Sphinx,  a  fabulous  monster,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  found  under  the  article  (Edipus. — The  Sphmx 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer ;  but  the  legend  is  no* 
•v.cid  Ml  the  Theogony  (v.  326),  where  she  is  called 
Though  thia  legend  ia  probably  older  than  the 
tima  of  the  flrat  Intercoone  with  Egypt,  the  Tbeban 
monster  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  fiynibolical 
statuee  placed  before  the  templea  of  that  land  of  mya- 
lory.  In  the  pragmatising  day*  it  waa  eaid  (Paaawi., 
9,  26)  thai  the  Sphinx  was  a  female  pirate,  who  used 
to  land  at  Anthedon,  and  advance  to  the  I'hicean  Hill, 
wbeoee  abft  spMid  her  nvagee  over  the  country. 
CEdipus,  according  to  thrsp  expotinders  of  nivtljoloiry, 
came  from  Corinth  wuh  a  uiiiiierous  anny,  and  de- 
feated and  slew  her.    {Keightky*  Mythology,  p. 
341,  Ml.)—- The  ^inx  wee  a  favoante  emblem 
amonjf  die  aneient  Egyptians,  and  aerred,  according 
to  some.  Bs  a  type  of  the  enigmatic  niture  of  the 
E^ptian  theology.   M.  Maiilet  la  of  opinion  that  the 
onion  of  the  head  of  a  virgin  with  the  bodf  of  t  lion 
is  i  symbol  of  what  happen.*  in  Kcypt  when  the  Sun 
IS  m  the  signs  of  I^o  and  Virgo,  and  the  Niio  over> 
flows.    According  to  Herodotve,  however,  the  Egyp- 
tiai;5  Sv'A  nl  o  their  Androsphtnges,  with  the  body  of 
a  hon  and  liie  face  of  a  man.    At  the  present  day 
there  aUll  lemaina,  about  800  paces  east  of  the  second 
pyramid,  a  celebrated  atatue  of  a  sphini,  cut  in  the 
solid  rock.  Formerly,  nothing  but  the  head,  neck,  and 
top  of  the  back  were  visible,  the  rest  being  sunk  in  the 
aand.   It  was,  at  an  exfien«io  of  800f.  or  900/.  (eon- 
tribeted  by  aome  Earo|<eaii  gentlemen),  cleared  frotn 
the  accumulated  sand  in  front  of  it  unJi  r  tho  superin- 
teodeoee  of  Captain  Oaviglia.    Tttis  inonatrona  pro- 
doetieii  coniieta  of  a  Virginia  head  joined  to  the  body 
of  a  quadruped.    The  body  is  principally  formed  out 
of  tlte  solid  rock  ;  the  paws  are  of  masonry,  extend- 
ing linward  5U  feet  frotn  liie  body  ;  between  the  paws 
are  several  sculptured  tablets,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  small  temple  ;  and  farther  forward  a  square  altar 
with  boras.    The  length  of  the  statue,  from  the  fore- 
part  of  the  neck  to  the  tail,  ta  1S$  feet.  The  face 
haa  been  ditfifoivd  by  the  arrowt  and  Immm  of  <Sbm 

Arabs,  who  are  tanaht  by  their  religion  tO  hold  all  Ml* 
ages  of  men  or  animals  in  detestation. 

SnNA,  a  city  of  Gallia  Ctaalpina,  neur  the  entrance 

of  the  most  southern  branch  of  the  Padus,  callrvl  fnin 
it  Osnam  Spineticum.  If  we  are  to  believe  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  wlio  derives  his  information  appa- 
rently from  HelUniciis  of  Lesbos  {Ant.  Rum  ,  I,  18), 
6pmB  was  founded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Pelasgi, 
•iho  arrired  on  this  coast  from  Epims  long  before  the 
Trojan  war.  The  same  writer  on  to  aute  that, 
in  raocess  of  time,  thia  Cfllony  becamo  tot  flouriah- 
h«.     hrid  to  nnr  y MM  thn  MnlMi  «f  tht  Mi» 


from  the  fruits  of  which  it  was  enabled  to  present  to 
the  (enple  of  Delphi  tithe  offuioga  more  eoetiy  ilwa 
thoeo  or  any  other  city.   Aiterwud,  however,  being 

attacked  fiy  rin  ovrr  .vin  li  i'tij:  force  of  the  surrounding 
barbarians,  the  Pelasgi  v%ere  forced  to  quit  their  settle 
nent,  and  finally  to  abandon  luly.  It  appears  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  eiisience  of  a  Greek 
city  oi  litis  name,  near  one  of  the  mouiiis  of  the  Po, 
since  it  is  noticed  in  the  Periplus  of  Scylax  (p.  18),  and 
by  the  geographers  Eudoxus  and  Artetnidorus,  as  cited 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  («.  e.  Siriva).  titrabo 
also  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  once  a  celebrated  city. 
The  aame  geographer  adda,  that  Smaa  waa  etiU  in  exp 
istenee  when  he  wrote,  thmigh  redocod  to  the  condi> 
tionof  a  mere  village.  (Strab.,%\'\  —Id  ,'%^\  —Pan., 
a,  6.)  But  the  extreme  antiquity  which  ta  aaaigoed 
to  the  feondatibn  of  this  city  by  Dionysioa  of  HaJwaiw 
nassua  has  been  thought  by  some  modern  critics  to 
be  liable  to  dispute.  (Conaoll,  in  parUcuiar,  the  dia- 
sertation  of  Freret,  Mem.  it  PAeuL  da*  hiscr.,  vol. 
i8,  p  90  )  — Spina  would  seem  'o  have  stood  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  I'o  di  Fitmaro,  not  tar  from  tbi»  inl6t 
town  ur  village  of  Argettlt.    (Cr«Mr''#  Am,  lUt/f 

vol.  1,  p.  97,  ttqq-) 

SriNTHAKirs,  a  Corinthian  architect.  By  the  order 
of  the  .\mphiciyonic  council  he  erected  anew  temple 
at  Delphi  after  the  burning  of  the  oM  one  (Olymp. 
66.1.»B.G.  M4).  Respecting  the  latter  event,  coo> 
suit  Philochor.  fnigm.,  p.  45  — Clinton.  Fust.  Hrli, 
p.  4.  The  age  of  Spintharus  may  be  very  probably 
fixed  about  OTymp.  60.   {Silh^,  Via.  AH.,  9.  ».) 

Srot.KTiUM,  a  city  of  I'mbria,  northeast  of  Interam- 
na,  in  u>e  iMJulhwcaleru  ^c-cliuu  of  the  country.  It 
was  colonized  A  ll  C.  b]^  {Veil.  Patere  ,  1,  14),  eod 
It  f  imous  in  history  for  having  withstood  an  attack 
from  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymene.  {Lav., 
22,  9. )  'iliis  resistance  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
advance  of  the  Uatlhaginian  general  towarda  Kome, 
and  compelled  him  to  draw  oflT  hia  fereea-  to  PieO' 
num  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Polybioa 
makes  no  mention  of  this  attack  upon  Spoletium }  bat 
ezpneely  statee  thalT  H  waa  nnt  H«anibal*a  wtenHnn 
to  approach  Rome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead  hia  army 
to  the  seacoaat  (3,  86).  Thia  city  suffered  severely 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Syila,  from  proscrip- 
tion, f/-'/^'-,  3.  21  —Appian,  Bell.  Ctv  ,  5,  33.) 
The  modern  name  is  Spdcto.  {Cramer'j  Am.  ItaUf^ 
vol.  1,  p.  271.) 

SpoalDie,  a  nana  given  fay  the  Greeka  to  the  no> 
merous  ishtids  teatterw  (like  so  many  tfed,  a^eipv^ 
spargo)  around  the  Cyclades,  with  which,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral of  them  are  intermixed,  and  those  also  which  lay 
towaide  Crete  and  the  eoeat  of  Asia  Minor.  (5lraliD^ 
481  — .?fyf,  Ptripl ,  p.  18.— P/»n.,  4,  12.) 

Spurinna,  an  astrologer,  who  told  Casar  to  beware 
of  the  idea  of  March.  As  he  went  to  the  senate-booan 
on  the  morning  of  tho  ides,  Ca-sar  -^iMd  to  .Spurinna, 
"  The  vies  are  at  Itut  cotnc.'*  "  Yes,'  replied  Spu- 
rinna, **  telnof  yet  vast."  Cassar  was  assassinated  n 
short  time  after.  ( Siuton.,  Vit.  Jtd.t  91^— JHe  Ckm,» 
44,  IS.— Kof  Max.,  8,  II,  8.) 

StabIjc,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  coast,  Jihoui 
two  mile*  below  the  river  Sam  us,  now  CasrWawwirt 
a  StMm.  It  was  once  a  plaeo  of  aome  note,  bm, 
having  been  destroyed  by  Sylta  during  the  civil  wani, 
ita  aite  was  chiefly  occupied  by  villas  and  pteasore- 
gnunda.  (Pim.,  8,  &.)  It  was  st  Subi^  nfiar  hno> 
ng  just  left  the  villa  of  his  friend  Pomponianus,  that 
the  eider  Pliny  fell  a  victim  to  his  ardent  curiosity  and 
thirst  for  know-ledge.  ( Pltn.,  Ep.^  t,  16.)  According 
to  Columella  (K.  R  ,  10).  this  spot  was  celebrated  for 
its  fountains ;  and  such  was  tho  excellence  of  the  pas- 
tures in  its  vicinity,  that  the  milk  of  this  district  was 
reputed  to  be  more  wholesome  and  aotntione  than  that 
of  any  other  coimtiy.  (Oemcr'a  Aftdmt  Mtif,  vaL 
%  p.  IM.) 
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SfASUkA,  ft  city  of  Macedoniaf  on  the  upper  shore  of 
the  penmtuU  of  Mount  Atho*,  netr  ita  junction  with 
liii  Th  aid,  and  on  the  coett  of  the  Sinas  Stry- 
monicua.  li  wta  a  coboj  of  AlMifM»  M  ire  learn 
frMB  Timcydides  (4,  188),  and  eoMmted  as  the  birth- 
place of  Aristotle.  [Jhog.  Laert.,  5.  14.  3r<j  )  Some 
traca  ol  the  ancient  name  is  apparent  in  that  of  Staurot. 

Sraesaa,  a  peripatetic  philoaopher,  wbo  iwided 
manv  veara  at  Rome  with  M.  Ptaa,  (Ojc.,  4*  Ont., 
I,  tl2  —Jd.,  fm.,  6,  3,  et  25.) 

STAsiNoe^  an  early  poet  of  Cyprus,  the  author,  ac- 
aoidiog  to  some,  of  the  Cyprian  Epics,  which  others 
aaeribe  lo  Hegesias.  This  poeiu.  entilied  la  Gre«k  r« 
Kthrpia  In;,  was  in  eleven  books,  and  comprehended 
fat  iu  tabiaet  the  wlwla  period  fioan  the  nuptials  of 
Pdaoe  end  Tbetie  to  the  time  when  Jupiter  resolved 
to  excite  the  quarrel  between  Achilles  and  Agamem- 
MO.  It  would  appear  from  a  paaaafe  io  Herodeuia 
<!,  117),  that  thia  poem  wee  ascribed  hy  amne  to  Ho- 
mer. The  Hymn  lo  Venos  ia  thouglii  to  have  formed 
pari  of  the  (jyprian  Epics.  We  have  only  a  few 
verses  otherwise  remaining  of  the  poem.  (SdOU, 
Hut.  Ltt.  Gr.,  vol.  1.  p  IfiB.  ) 

STATiaA,  I.  the  sisicr  and  wife  of  Darius,  taken 
by  Alexander,  who  treated  her  with  the  utmost 
.  She  died  in  childbed,  and  was  buried  by  the 
eo«i}aeror  with  great  magnificence.  (Plut  ,  Vit  Alrx. 
—  Cotisuli.  however,  the  remarks  of  Bougainville,  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  Platarcfc'a  aietciiMiit  reepecting  the 
cttiae  of  her  deeili,  Mem.  it  PAeU,  ie»  .  inscr.,  vol. 
S5,  p.  34,  se<iq.)—n  The  eldc^t  daughter  of  Da- 
noa,  taken  m  marriage  by  Alexander,  i'he  nuptials 
««•  eelebnted  at  Soie  with  gieet  magnificence. 
She  appears  to  have  changed  her  name  to  .\r*inoe 
alicr  this  uuiuu.  This  u  Droysen*s  conjecture,  which 
seems  happily  to  explain  the  variations  in  the  name 
which  we  find  in  Arrian  (7,  4),  compared  with  Pho- 
tiua  (p.  986,  seg  )  and  other  authors  {ThirlitalPt 
Gjr'-rf,  vol  7.  |)  77.)  .She  was  murdered  by  Rox- 
ana,  who  was  aided  io  thia  by  Perdiccas.  (Piu/.,  Vn. 
iUob,  Mi>(n.) — IIL  A  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
poiMned  by  her  mother-in-law,  Queen  Paryaatis, 
(Ptel.,  Vtt.  Artax.y—lV.  A  sister  of  Miihradatoa  the 
Oieal.  celebrated  for  the  fbititade  with  which  abe  met 
her  end,  when  Mithradates.  after  his  defeat  by  Lucul- 
lus,  sent  Bacchidcs,  the  euiiucti.  wiih  orders  to  put  hia 
wives  and  aistera  to  death.    (PltU.,  Vit.  LutmL) 

Stat!d8,  PublIus  PapinIus,  a  Latin  epic  poet,  bom 
at  Neapolia  A.D.  61,  and  descended  from  a  family 
that  came  oriKinally  from  Epiraa.  Hie  father,  who 
w«a  diatioffuiabed  b]f  hia  ttlept  for  poetry,  taught  at 
NeepoUa  the  Qwek  end  Latin  languages  and  litera- 
ture, Slalius  received  his  education  at  Rome,  his 
father  having  gone  with  him  to  thia  ciiy,  wlwre  he  be> 
MSN  OM  M  the  preceptor*  of  the  young  iWiftlan. 
Th:«t  prince  fixed  nis  at'i'titnn  r,n  rf,,'  s,i.,  nf  h,.  in- 
atrucier,  who  bed  been  recommended  lo  bun  by  Paxiat 
ft  eclebrated  cMMdieii,.eiid  a  favourite  of  Domltftn. 
Slatius,  who  was  very  f^f>o^  hnd  sold  to  this  actor  his 
tragedy  of  Agave,  which  i  aris  nubliihed  as  his  own 
composition.  Out  of  gratitude,  be  invited  the  poet  to 
ft  gliuid  iapeiial  banquet. — Statins  gained  the  prize 
Ihree  tiinee  in  the  A  than  games,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  Capiioline.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  yeara  he  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  a  moaicno ;  her  name  waa  Claudia ; 
%uA  he  ftiteb,  in  men^  orWe  prodoctions,  her  abilities 
and  virtues.  i  Ji-r  ;c^ti>d  at  last,  as  In  }  n, -df  informs 
tie,  at  the  luxury  of  the  Komaaa,  he  retired,  a  year  be- 
fcra  Ua  death,  to*  amU  eetftle  hi  the  vjehriiv  of  Na- 
plea,  which  the  emperor,  perhaps,  had  given  him,  and 
there  died,  atill  quite  young,  A.D.  96. — Statiua  gained 
many  adroirera  at  Rome  by  the  great  faeiKty  with 
n^ich  Nature  had  endowed  him  forcompoainp  verses, 
M  tbe  apur  of  the  moment,  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects. 
He  collected  these  pradMtkMi  t«|ether  in  a  work 
which  be  entitled  Sgim,  or,  m  w*  VMold  caU  it^  iff. 


langfg  Tt  15  divided  into  five  books,  and  csnm 
hends  inmy-iwo  small  poems,  mosily  wniuaaC 
ametera.  Each  book  has  a  preface  in  pf««e,  mi  i 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  poei  '  Irj  ih^ 
preface  to  the  lirat  book  Statius  iofonna  ua  ibu  ttat 
poems  have  been  composed  in  haste;  tbat  Bt«M«f 
them  occupied  more  than  two  days,  and  that  me 
the  work  of  merely  a  ahigle  day.  These  p  ects  uai 
of  various  sabjecta  :  we  m  u  i-norg  ihtm  a  toai[4. 
roentaiy  effoaioa  addressed  lo  Doouttai^  go  ik  oca- 
aien  of  an  eqneetiian  statue  being  encitd  la  bun ;  u 
epithalamium  ;  an  ode  for  Lacao's  binlidij,  4t.- 
Sutius  has  also  left  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  b«okt,ii> 
titled  Tkebait  (*•  The  Thebaid"),  and  the  coiBSNa» 
mcnt  of  another,  called  Achilldii,  which  hii  deilli  pn- 
vented  him  from  completing.  The  Tbebs'id,  Mim- 
ed to  Domitian,  is,  like  the  Panics  of  Siliui  Italieai^ 
the  Aigonautica  of  Valerina  Flaccus,  and  iht  Rm: 
Ita  of  I^ocan,  rather  ft  hialerw  than  an  epic  poea  l  iw 
principal  source  whence  Statius  bonoscd  wii  tit 
poet  Antimaehoe,  wboae Thebaid  la  m  cmnkn 
tooa:  hia  asodel  waa  Virgil — The  subject  of  tbi  IV- 
baid  was  well  chosen;  the  war  belweea the wwof 
CEdipus  offered  a  fable  truly  epic,  and  rich  itilm^ 
scenes.  Statiua,  however,  has  spoiled  it,  giraiii 
an  historical  form,  adorned  merely  uriih  eoisoiki  lu 
mAcbinory.  He  is  not  wanting  in  unagmauoti,  11^  a 
bold  and  daring  ideas  and  sentiments ;  in  this  repKt. 
indeed,  be  is  preferable  to  Valerius  Flaccos ;  but  lir 
is  ignorant  of  the  aublime  art  in  which  Home;»«ipi$i- 
es  all  poeta.  that  of  givmg  cacti  hero  as  indiniiul 
cbaiacter.  Hie  dictioa  ia  defictaot  m  naplicn;  m 
native  eeee;  h«  ttietakea  enggcfstiaR  far  gnsilm, 
and  subtle  refmemcnts  for  ]»ri>of;  of  lalenL  Tit* 
defects  are  the  characterisiics  of  liit  age,  u  ntt  m 
that  of  making  a  great  display  of  enMitien,  t  Ul 
which  shows  itself  in  all  the  epic  p^nts  of  th  v 
Scaliger  passes  rather  a  favourable  ct^imii  ci.Suu;«. 
Accordinrr  to  this  critic,  he  ranks  next  toViipl.  (fo- 
et.,  6,  p.  B4i  )— Of  the  Achilleis,  Sutioi  itnaMalr 
the  first  hook  ;  the  second  remaioa  imperfrd  It  w 
probable  that  thia  poem,  hsd  the  sutbor  Ini  k  5::^: 
it,  wontd  have  jmeented  tbe  tame  btaatiet  ud  ifa* 
aane  defeete  ae  the  HwbiSd.  The  poaeu  Mkl- 
ive ;  the  poet  had  not  attended  to  unity  cf  9f»K»,b« 
propoaed  to  himaelf  to  give  the  entire  lite  d  hukto. 
—The  beet  editioiw  of  Suthia  are,  that  of  Gtmonai, 
Amst  ,  IRfif^,  12mo;  that  of  Earth,  Cviht.  Ifi5i  2 
vols.  4lo  J  that  of  Markland  (the  St/lM  otrdy).!^ 
1728,  4to;  and  that  of  A  mar  and  Leanire,  Pvu, 
182.5,  4  vols  8to.  iSekOU,  HuL  lit.  jflft,  nL S, 
p.  303,  scqq.) 

Statob,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  given  lim  by  Rci 
olae,  heeanae  he  tlmvei  the  fli|^  of  the  Hooau  m 
their  batde  with  the  Sabinea.  after  tha  canjisf  of  bj 
the  Romans  of  the  Sabine  virpins.  Romuloi enctei 
a  tuniUe  on  the  spot  where  he  bad  stood  «beo  he  t^ 
teked  Jopit^,  in  prayer,  to  sUy  the  fligfai  of  \m  dr- 
ees.   The  name  is  derived  a  sisUndo.   (Lf  .l.li) 

StelUo,  a  youth  turned  into  a  kind  oi  itutd  ii} 
Ceres,  beeawe  he  derided  the  geddeai. 
6.  461.) 

Stbntob,  a  Grecian  wamor  in  tlw  aray  igw 
Troy.    Hia  voice  wae  loadir  than  the  combicf^c  \  J^:f' 
of  filfty  men.    He  is  erroneously  regarded  bj 
commentators  as  a  mere  herald.   (Hon.,  It-,  9,  <m 
seq. — Hryne,  ad  loc  ) 

STBiudftia  LacQa,  an  eatuaiy  which  the  H*» 
forme  at  ita  mooth.  (Heni.,  7, 01.) 

StkphInus,  a  grammarian,  who  floorisbed,  U  " 
conjectured,  about  the  close  of  tha  fiftb  ccnfoiTf.  Be 
wee  proTeaeor  m  the  imperial  edl^e  at  CowUBtai^ 
pie.  and  compoaed  a  dictionary  contjiniijg  eww** 
noiing  the  oamea  of  places,  and  designating  ihi 
iunta  of  tbeeft  places.  Of  this  iroA  thare  «xiiii  »J 
^Mde  by  fiemlMi.  ^i*^* 
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c  JbUnpcror  Jutiifiifta.  Thi«  work  was  known  by  U)« 
tl«  9tfi  lUAtwr,     iMiimt^  but  that  of  ihe  original 

IS  ^Oi'iKU  ;  hcnrr-  it  has  hern  inferred  that  tlic  au- 
or's  mteiiUon  was  to  write  a  gciigcapiiiCdl  v.oik..  It 
«m«  ibtt  Stepbana>»  vrilO  ia  asually  i^uotcd  by  the 
It  of  Siephanus  Byxantinua,  or  Stepbanua  of  Byzan- 
m,  not  uuly  ^&ve  in  his  oriffinal  work  a  catalogue 
'  eonotriea,  cities,  nations,  and  colonies,  but,  as  op> 
irtotnity  offared,  b«  detetibwi  tb*  ciiinctMs  of  dif- 
rent  nations,  mentioiMd  dM  foondan  of  cities,  and 
I»ied  the  mylholoj^ical  tradilions  connecled  with 
ch  place,  mingled  with  grammatical  and  atymologi- 
1  miMilia.  All  Ibb  appears  nol  in  lb*  meager 
iridjmcnt  of  Hertnolaus  \Vc  have  a  fragment, 
tweiti,  remaining  of  ih&  origtual  woik  relative  to 
odoiM.  The  t>e«t  edition  of  Stephanus  is  that  of 
arkelt.  completed  by  Gronovius,  L.  Bat.,  1689,  fol 
here  is  a  very  recent  edition  of  the  text  by  Wester- 
sr  I).  Lips  ,  1689, 9w.  Bui.  LU,  Or,^  ikL 

f  36.) 

Stesiciiokus,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  hom  at  Himera, 
Sicily,  and  who  flourished  uUxit  670  B.C.  He 
rad  in  Um  tioM  of  Pbaluia,  aiMl  WM  coDtampocary 
ilh  Sappho.  Alevoa,  and  Pittacoe.    {Ctiiuem,  Fiut. 

ellcn.,  p.  5.)     His  special  busii)t«s  \va>  the  training 

d  (iuecuog  of  choruses,  and  he  assumed  the  name 

Snaklant*,  or  **l«ad«r  of  choroaos,*'  hie  original 
rtn«  being  Tisiat.  This  occtipatmn  ni\iAi  have  tr- 
ained heredilaiT  ia  hb  family  ni  Himera  ;  m  youugcr 
.etichorus  of  luiMn  aaoie,  in  Otjupiail  7S.1  (B.C 
i5),  to  Greece  at  a  poet  (Marm.,  Par.,  ep.  60); 
•d  a  third  Stc-sichonis  of  Himera  was  victor  at 
tbens  ill  Olympiad  103  3  (B.C.  370).    The  eldest 

iham,  Stesichorua-Tiataa,  made  a  ||raat  cbaoga  io 
■  artistical  form  of  the  chonw.  He  it  was  who  firat 
okc  the  monotonous  alternation  of  the  strupiie  and 
Aistropbe  through  a  whole  poem,  by  the  mtroduc* 
n  of  tlw  ^podo,  diflSsrlng  in  measure,  and  bjr  Ibia 
eans  rruilr  the  chorus  stand  f^'ill  The  chorus  of 
ancborus  seems  to  have  consisted  ol  a  cotubinaiion 

aawaial  rowa  or  members  of  eight  dancers ;  the 
rnhcr  eight  appears,  indeed,  from  v3r;on''  traditions, 

have  bMn.  as  it  were,  consecrated  by  him.  The 
arieal  tcoompanimont  waa  the  cithara.  On  hia  ar- 
Bfoment  of  the  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode,  was 
anded  the  Greek  proverb,  "  tfu  three  things  of  Ste- 
■horns"  (tu  rpia  Snjci^opov)  Ili»  compositions, 
lich  eOM^alad  of  hymns  in  honour  of  the  goda,  odea 

praiaaoThofloes,  lyrico-epic  poems,  such  aaan  'Uibo 
Deslrur:n  >i  of  VVni/"),  an  0/ '  ^  '^  dtc., 
in  wriUaa  io  the  Doric  dialect,  and  are  all  now  loat 
capt  a  few  firagiMBta.  Sioaiehonia  poasaaaad,  ae> 
■  L'  :r,  D:  inyaiua,  all  the  cxcclicncea  and  graces  of 
lular  and  :Sinionide8,  and  surpassed  them  both  in 
a  grandeur  of  his  subjects,  in  whidl  ba  wall  pto- 
rtfd  ibo  characteristics  of  miinners  and  persons  ; 
d  Quiutilisn  rt»pre»cnt8  hiin  as  having  displayed  thu 
blinuty  of  hia  genius  by  the  selection  of  weighty 
pica,  such  as  important  waia  and  (be  actiOBs  of 
est  commanders,  in  which  ba  attalainad  with  bis  lyre 
e  digmty  of  epic  poetry.  Accordingly,  Alexander 
e  Great  noka  him  among  those  who  wore  the  prooec 
iiy  of  |»rineea.   Ho  waa  tho  inventor  of  Ibo  nUo 

the  h  jr-i  11  ij  the  stag,  which  H  rir"  and  some 
yet  puct»  have  imitated,  and  this  he  wruie  to  pre- 
«t  bis  countrfman  from  making  m  allianoo  witb 
lahris.  Tlie  J<st  collection*  of  the  fragments  of 
esichurus  are  given  by  Blomfield,  in  iht;  Museum 
ritu  um.  No.  6,  p.  S66  ;  and  by  Kleine,  Berol.,  1838, 
o.  They  are  also  found  in  Gaisford's  Poet*  Mino- 
t  Oraei,  ed.  Lips.,  vol.  3,  p.  336-348.  (MiUlcr, 
\Mt.  lAt  Gr  ,y.  198.) 

Sraanikoa,  I.  a  kiog  of  Mycenae,  son  of  Porkemt 
d  Airfromeda.  Ho  warned  Nicippe,  the  daui^htcr 

PeloD^.  '  v  \vlin;n  ho  had  two  daughters,  and  a  son 
lied  Euryatbeue.    Tba  name  of  ibia  aon  la  conoact' 


ed  with  the  legend  of  Herculea,  bo  having  hooa  bom 
before  Hoidriaa,  and,  tbarafava,  oMieiafag  a  eomnH 

ovt-rhrm  {Vui  Hercules  )  — U,  A  s-jii  of  CaporiL-us. 
He  was  one  oi  the  Epigoni,  aud  also  one  of  tba  aiiitaia 
of  Helen.    He  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  wao, 

cordin,!^  to  Vir^jil,  m  the  ntimbrf  of  thoaewho  were  shut 
lip  in  lij€  vvoodeu  hor^c  iI'ausAn.,2,  18. —  VuMt 
Mn.,  2,  10.) 

STHKNoaiSA,  a  daughter  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia, 
who  married  Proetua,  king  of  Argoa.  iihe  became  en 
amoiircd  of  llclicrophon,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  bet 
liusband'a  court  after  tba  mvdar  of  bia  bratbef  i  and 
when  he  lefoead,  ebe  falael^  aeeoaad  Urn  before  Prae- 
tos  of  atteriijits  iijM.:;  her  virtue.    {Vid,  Btllerophon  ) 

Stilicuo,  a  \  amlalic  gaoerai,  ia  tba  aervica  of  the 
Emperor  Theodoaiaa  Uia  Great,  wboao  nieeo  Serena  be 
married.  Theodosius  having  bequeathed  the  empire 
of  the  East  to  hia  son  Arcadiua,  and  that  oi  the  West 
loblaaecond  son  Honorioa,  the  former  waa  left  under 
the  care  of  Kufinns,  and  the  latter  nr^der  the  guardian- 
ship of  Stilicho.  No  sooner  was  I'heodosius  removed 
by  death,  than  Rufinus  stirred  up  an  invaaion  of  the 
Goths,  in  Oider  lo  procure  the  aole  dominion ;  but 
Stiliebo  pnt  down  mie  scheme,  and  effected  the  de> 
stniclion  of  his  rival.  After  suppressing  a  revolt  m 
Africa,  he  marched  against  Alanc,  whom  be  signally 
defeated  at  PoUealia.  After  Uiw»  in  A.D.  4M,  he  to- 
polli  (1  an  invasion  of  barbarians,  who  prnetrattd  into 
luly  under  lUiadagasius,  a  Hon  or  Vandal  leadef, 
who  formerly  accompanied  AJaiic,  and  efiected  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  forrr  nnd  its  kader.  Either 
from  motives  of  policy  or  Irom  state  necessity,  he 
then  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Alaric,  whose  preten- 
aieoa  upon  the  Roaaao  treaaury  for  a  subsidy  he 
warmly  »iippor(ed.  TUa  conduct  excited  a  suspicion 
of  his  trcuciiery  on  the  part  of  Honorius,  who  massa- 
cred all  hia  fheoda  during  his  abaenca.  He  raceivitl 
intelligenee  of  ibia  foct  at  the  camp  of  Bononia  (Jfo- 
logna).  whence  he  was  obliged  to  flce  to  Ravenna. 
lluiu  he  look  shelter  ui  a  church,  from  which  be  was 
inveigled  hf  a  oolaaMi  oath  that  no  bam  waa  intended 
him,  and  was  conveyed  lo  immediate  eirrn'.ion.  which 
he  eudured  id  a  manner  worlby  his  great  military  char- 
acter. Stiliclw  was  charged  with  the  design  of  de- 
throning Honorius,  in  order  to  advance  hia  aon  Euche- 
rius  in  his  place  :  and  the  memory  of  this  distinguished 
captain  has  been  treated  by  the  ecclesiastical  wriiers 
with  great  severity.  Zosimua^  bowevoTi  althoiuh 
olberwfae  onfovoarable  to  bhn,  aeqnita  Mm  of  tte 
treason  which  was  laid  t  i  clurgi  ;  and  he  will  '..vi; 
in  the  poetry  of  Claud i an  as  the  most  diatioguishcd 
conunander  of  his  age.  (Ena^dep.  Amtrit.,  vol  11» 
p.  7.-        *«.  Declttu  and  Fall,  c.  29  5-7  ) 

Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of  Megara,  w  no  tiouiiahed 
about  SM  B.C.  He  waa  not  only  celebrated  for  hie 
eloquence  and  skill  in  dialectics,  but  fur  the  success 
with  which  he  applied  the  moral  precepts  of  philos- 
ophy to  the  correction  of  hia  natural  propensities^ 
Though  in  bia  yovtb  be  bad  been  mncb  addicted  to 
intemperaitee  end  lieentiooa  pleaiaiea,  afUr  he  had 
ranked  himself  among  philosophers  he  W3.<i  never 
known  to  violate  the  Uwa  of  aobhetj  or  cbaatitj. 
Witb  respect  to  nebea  be  etefdaed  •  Ttrtooaa  noder* 
alion.  Vi  hcr  F'tolrmy  Soter,  at  the  taking  of  Mega- 
ra,  presented  luu.  »  uh  a  lar^e  aum  of  money,  and  re- 
ooaalad  bin  to  accompasjr  bun  to  E^pt,  be  retamed 
the  greater  part  of  the  present,  and  chose  to  retire,  du- 
ring Ptolemy's  slay  at  Megara,  to  the  island  of  .^Egina. 
Afterward,  when  Megara  wae  ^gain  taken  by  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antigonua,  tba  conqueror  ordered  the  sol- 
diers to  spsre  the  honae  of  Stilpo ;  and,  if  anything 
should  be  taken  from  him  in  the  hnrry  of  the  plunder, 
to  restore  it.  So  great  was  the  fame  of  Stilpo,  thai 
when  be  viaitad  Athene,  the  peopla  ran  oat  of  thai? 
shops  to  see  him,  and  even  the  m  eminent  philoso- 
|>han  of  Atbana  took  pleaauxe  m  attending  i^kni  >ub 
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tfisconrae!)  On  moral  topics  Slilpo  u  said  to  hare 
iftughl,  ibat  lb«  highest  fcliciiy  coniiiftts  in  a  Diind  free 
from  the  dominton  of  pascion,  a  doctrine  similar  to 
that  of  the  Stoiea.  (IfiKfaM'a  Histwy  of  FkiUmfk^, 
v«l.  1,  p.  20S  ) 

STOB.«r  »,  Joanius.  a  native  of  Stobi,  in  Macedonia, 
wbeiioe  bi«  oamo  Stobsus.  The  particulara  of  hia 
life  ara  unknown,  and  wa  ara  even  ifD<want  of  llw 
tgc  in  which  be  lived.  All  that  can  he  said  of  his  era 
is,  that  be  waa  ■ubtaqoeot  to  Hierocles  ot  Alexandres^ 
MBce  ho  kaa  left  oa  otineta  ftom  bia  works ;  and  as 
b«  cites  no  more  recent  writer,  it  i»  probable  that  be 
lived  nut  lonir  ofter  bim.  Stobeus  iiati  read  much; 
he  bad  acqmrtd  ilte  hahifcof  reading  with  a  pm  in  bis 
hand,  and  of  making  extracts  from  whatever  seemed 
to  bim  remarkable.  Havmg  made  a  large  collection 
of  these  extracts,  he  arranged  them  in  systematic  or- 
dar  for  tba  oae  of  hia  aoo,  whose  education  seems  to 
haTC  conatHnted  tho  frther's  pnnctpal  employment. 
This  w;is  ihf  oriffin  of  a  coliection  in  four  books, 
which  he  published  under  the  title  of  'AjfOoXiffiov  kx' 
XoTrifV,  AwofBryftaruv,  ^ffoAfffAv  ("  An  Attdmogy  of 
ExtKft.t.  Si-Ttfrnr/-^.  nnd  Prrcrpts")  This  work  has 
come  down  to  us,  but  under  it  form  somewhat  difbr- 
not,  tad  which  baa  comequcntly  embarraaaad  tho  c«m- 
mentators.  We  have  ihrco  books  of  extracts  made 
by  Stobeus,  bul  ibey  arc  given  lu  ihc  tnanuscrtpls  as 
Miodiatinct  woritt:  One  composed  of  two  book^,  the 
otbar  of  a  single  one.  The  former  ia  entitled  "  Fkjf*' 
teal,  Dialcftte,  and  Mortd  Seketimu,**  the  lattn- 
••  Discourses"  Tlirre  »'xist«,  howtvcr.  some  corifn- 
siOQ  m  this  reapect  m  tbo  manuscripts.  Some,  which 
eontatn  meralf  the  EchifB  or  Gxtnele,  call  tiMm  the 
first  ami  yrrond  book!*  of  .*5toV><T u<5.  without  any  more 
paritcular  dcsifnation.  Others  give  both  v^orks  the 
title  of  AnthoragJ.— In  the  ESclog*  and  Discourses, 
Stobxtj*  apprnrs  to  havr  proposed  to  himst-lf  f  .v.;  fbf- 
fereni  objects.  'I  hu  Kclo^a]  lurm,  i>u  lu  speak,  an  itis- 
toneal  work,  because  they  make  na  ai»}tiaintcd  with 
the  opinions  of  ancient  autluns  on  questions  of  a  phys- 
ical, specufative,  and  moral  nature,  whereas  the  Dis- 
courses constitute  mcrciv  a  moral  work.  It  is  on  ac- 
cooat  of  ihia  divetaiij  tbat  some  critics  have  thought 
that  the  Geloga  nerer  formed  part  of  the  Anthology, 

Sut  oriirinally  matlf  a  srparato  work,  and  that  the  third 
and  fourth  books  of  the  Anthology  are  lost.  This  by- 
poihests,  howevcTt  aeems  at  variance  with  the  aeeonnt 
that  Phottns  pives  of  the  .\nthology  of  Stobaeus. 
"The  tirtit  book,"  says  be,  "la  entirely  physical ;  the 
commencement  of  the  second  is  strictljr  phtioaophical 
{XoytKOf),  but  tbo  greater  part  ta  moral.  The  third 
and  fourth  books  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  moral 
and  political  subjects."  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
H  ia  wfong  to  divide  the  eitracta  of  StobsNia  into  two 
wtnlta,  and  that  we  poasaaa  aetoally,  under  two  titles, 
his  .Anthotopy  in  four  books,  c  xcrptin?  that  the  copy- 
iala  have  united  the  third  and  fourth  books  into  one.— 
It  ta  from  Photioa  alao  that  we  team  the  object  which 
Stobasas  had  in  view  when  he  made  these  select ion<>, 
for  we  have  not  the  be^>nui"g  tbe  lust  book,  where 
no  donbt  it  wts  etoloa.  Stobcus  had  devoted  this 
part  to  a  ctilnrHum  on  philosophy,  wliich  was  followed  ! 
by  an  historical  sketch  of  liii:  uucicnt  schools,  and  of 
their  doctrines  in  relation  to  geometry,  music,  and 
arithmetic :  of  this  chapter  we  have  only  the  end,  in 
which  the  subject  of  aritnmetic  is  treated.  The  object 
of  Stobanis,  according  to  Photius,  was  to  erect  a  col- 
amn  which  might  serve  as  a  laodmark  to  his  son  Swp- 
tinina  daring  the  lattePa  eowae  through  life.  The 
first  book  is  subdivided  into  sixty  chapters;  the  sec- 
end  oootaioed  forly-aiz,  but  we  have  only  the  first 
luae.  Tbo  thlid  book,  or  tho  first  the  Diaeooraes, 
was,  in  the  time  of  Photius,  composed  of  forty-lwo 
chapters,  and  the  second  of  bfiy-eigfat.  In  the  manu- 
acripta  these  one  hundred  chapters  form  only  one 
hookt  the  conriatOi  howovar,  hnvOf  by  Ihiir  aobdivi»- 


ion  of  some  of  the  Dieeoanea,  made  the  number  er 
chapters  amount  to  one  bondred  and  twenty -five,  or, 
rather,  one  hundred  and  twcniy-s'cveo.  Each  chapter 
of  the  Eclogm,  and  each  diacoune,  baa  a  particaiB 
title,  underwhidi  the  aothor  haa  unrnogtd  hia  eitmeta, 
commencing  with  the  poi  l«,  and  passing  from  thern.  in 
order,  to  orators,  phiiosopbers,  pbyaaeiaos,  dec.  The 
aomoo  whonee  eoeh  oitiaet  is  obtaiiMd  b  ndisatad 
in  the  marjTtn.  These  extracts  are  drawn  from  more 
than  five  bundrcd  authors,  both  poets  and  prote  wri- 
ters, whose  works  have  in  a  groat  moaaon  pmahaj. 
\\'e  find  here,  in  particular,  nt;mf>PO(j»  pa«!<arcs  'mm 
the  aucittit  coaix  vviiu;i». — The  beat  eJiUua  u!  liae 
Eclogw  is  that  of  Heeren,  Getting  ,  1792,  8  vols,  (m 
4)  8vo.  It  cootaina  n  verjr  YatoaUe  dinenatioD  by 
the  editor,  on  tbo  eoorccs  wbonce  Stobcns  obuioed 
his  materials.  (Commcnlnliv  dc  Fimithi*  Eciogsritm 
JmmHia  Stobta.) — The  best  cdiuoa  of  the  DiaMofoea 
ia  that  of  Gaiaford,  nader  tho  titla,  Jbwnar  Skim 
Flori!rcniim.  Oxon.,  182S,  4  vole.  8vo^  (&iifl^  ifiM^ 
hU.  Gr.,  vol.  7.  p.  133,  seqq.) 

Stobi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the  distrtctof  raonia. 
to  the  north  of  Kdt!i*a,  and  not  far  from  the  jacction 
of  the  Engonus  and  Axius.  Livy  informs  us  that 
Philip  wished  to  found  a  new  city  in  its  vicinity,  vo  be 
called  Pcrsos,  after  his  eldest  son  (39.  54).  On  the 
conquest  of  Macedonfa  by  the  Romans,  Siobi  was 
made  the  depot  of  the  «alt  \Mth  which  the  Dardani  were 
anppUad  from  that  country  (46, 39).  At  a  IfttOfMMd 
it  Mcamo  not  only  a  Ronan  colony,  hot  a  iMnaa 
municipium,  a  privilege  rarely  contcrrcd  bcv  oi  ti  '.bs 
liiniu  of  luly.  {PUn.,  4.  IQ. — Uljt.,  Dig.  tk  Co 
lex  ult.)  In  Uie  raign  of  CtMistantino,  Stobi 
sidered  as  the  chief  town  of  Marrdonia  S<ciK.di.  oi 
Salutarm,  as  it  w&»  ilten  called,  {iliervcl  ,  Syn-^  p. 
641. — Malch.,  Ezc  Legat.,  p.  61.)  Stobi  was  the 
liirthplacc  of  Joannes  Stobanis,  the  author  of  ihc  Gittk 
Florilegium  which  bears  biss  name.  Tlie  modtm  hui 
is  said  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (Cra* 
mer't  Ancient  Gruu,  vol  i,  p.  271. — Butkaf  mai 
M oiler,  Worterh.  tUr  Oeogr  ,  p.  931.) 

STax  ii  lnKs.  l^!ands  in  the  .Nf cditerranean.  off  the 
coast  of  Gaul,  and  in  a  southeast  diioctioo  froaa  Teio 
Martias  or  TmUm,  now  Jakt  tPHitrm.  Stiabo  ead 
Ptolemy  make  them  five  in  nnrnbrr,  bul  Pliny  only 
three.  They  are  called  Prote  (ParquerolUs),  Meae 
(Porto  Cm),  and  Hypca  (da  Levant  or  TKUB^ 
They  are  said  to  have  their  name  from  their  being 
ranged  on  the  same  Uru  {aruixoi — Pha.,  3,  5. — MeU, 
2,  7). 

Stoici.  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers,  founded  by 
Zeno  of  Citium.  lliey  received  their  name  from 
portico  (orod)  where  the  philosopher  delivered  bis  kc- 
tarea.  Thta  waa  the  *t-PcM:iIe,"  adorned  with  wioaa 
paintii^  from  die  pencil  of  Polysrnotus  and  other  em- 
inent ma^^ter*,  and  hence  v\as  called,  bv  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  Porch.  Ah  account  of  ibe  Stoic  docthaa 
will  bo  found  at  the  end  of  the  article  Zeno. 

SrR.*rio,  I.  a  Roman  rog^nomen  \n  the  Fanniaa, 
Pompeian,  and  othtsr  iamilies.  It  was  first  aneiied  ta 
those  whoee  e^res  were  distorted,  but  aftorwaroDOeaao 
a  general  name. — II.  .\  ccIcTiratid  L'f  op-rap hfr,  bora 
Amasca  iii  Pontus  'I'iie  year  of  ins  birtti  js  not  ex- 
actly known,  but  it  may  be  placed  aUi  n  lifiv-fourBC 
(Clinton,  Fasti  Heliemci,  pt.  2.  p.  277.)  He  studied 
at  Nyssa  under  Aristodcmu?,  at  Amisus  under  Tyno- 
nion,  and  at  Ft  leucia  under  Xcnarcbus.  He  then  p(o> 
ceedied  to  Aleiaivdrea,  and  attached  himaolf  fint  to  the 
peripatetic  Bsthna  of  Sidon;  hot  Atbei»odorus  oTTsr- 

sns  eventually  gained  him  over  to  the  doc'.rir.rs  .  f  t'r* 
Porch.  He  then  visited  various  parts  of  Asia  Mwoi, 
Syria,  Pbnnicia,  and  Egypt  as  m  aa  Sytnm  and  iba 
Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  In  this  Infer  conntr>-  he  formed 
an  iniifnale  acquaintance  with  £!ius  Galiuti,  tiie  Ro- 
man governor.  In  the  year  M  B.C.  (his  g^oaial 
mAuMok,  by  ovdor  of  A^gaatai»  ai 
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Anbia.  At  a  rab^pqucnt  period,  Strabo  travelled 
over  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  ludy  with  the  exception 
«f  Cisalpine  Gaol  and  Liguria  It  ia  impoilaiil  to 
^•lOTinhie  the  extent  of  Strabo's  travels,  that  we  may 
know  when  he  speaka  aa  an  cyewitneaa,  and  when 
be  merrly  copio  the  nrcounts  of  his  predecessors,  or 
givm  the  nanativea  of  other  UtToUei*.  At  an  ad- 
vtoe«d  p«riod  of  lifo  h«  compiled  s  wwk  ob  Geogra- 
phy (Tetiypai^iKd),  in  sevenlccn  bonks,  which  has  eomc 
down  to  OS  comi^te,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh 
Iwok,  which  is  impeiieei. — ^It  <•  tvnwrltsMo  that,  do- 
ring  a  space  of  near  five  hundred  years,  from  the  time 
of  Herodotus  lo  ihat  of  Strabo,  »o  little  ahould  have 
b0M  added  to  the  seiMiee  of  goograply.   The  con- 

aae«t9  of  the  Romans  wc^twnrd  did  certainly  bring 
letn  acQuaiatcd  with  parts  of  Europe  hilhcrio  little 
known  ;  but  in  the  East,  neither  the  Macedonian  nor 
Roomd  expeditions  seem  to  have  brought  much  to 
IMit  that  was  before  unknown  of  the  state  of  Asia ; 
While  in  Africa,  as  Kenncll  justly  obscrvtft,  geography 
lost  ground.  In  the  course  of  thia  period,  indeed, 
many  writeie  on  thb  subject  appeared ;  but,  whaterer 
were  their  merits  (and  the  merits  even  of  the  most 
ennincnt  among  them  seem  to  be  not  highly  rated  by 
Strabo),  it  ia  certain  Aat  thflf  •n  ail  lost.  We  may 
collect,  indeed,  from  a  cnriotis  circumstance  little 
knowii  or  regarded,  that  no  complete  or  systematic 
work  on  geoj^rajiiiy  at  that  time  existed  :  for  it  appears 
from  two  or  three  of  Cirero'a  letters  to  Atticus,  that  he 
once  entertained  thoughts  of  writing  a  treatise  himself 
on  the  subject.  He  was  deterred,  however,  he  ^avH, 
wlwnever  he  considered  it,  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
mdertaking,  and  by  perceiving  how  eevoKljf  e««n 
F!ratosthenes  hail  been  ccnsvired  by  the  writeie  who 
eucceeded  him.  In  fact,  he  was  probably  restftioed  by 
•  eoneeiousncss  of  his  own  incompetency  in  point  of 
science,  of  which  he  make^  a  pretty  broad  confession  to 
his  friend ;  and  whoever  values  the  reputation  of  Cice- 
WO  ceimot  ivgret  that  it  was  never  rialud  on  e  ^ston 
of  gcogrtphT,  to  be  ^ot  up,  as  he  himself  hints  it  was 
intended  to  he,  during  a  short  summer  tonr  amoni?  his 
country  houses  in  Italy. — It  is  not,  however,  nurciv 
to  the  respective  cbancter  of  the  mo  individuals  that 
we  meat  attribate  the  inferroritT  of  the  geography  of 

Herodotu"",  in  all  essential  rcqui'^i'i  'm  that  of  Sirabo. 
Much  undoubtedly  »  owing  to  (he  inaimera  and  com- 
^zion  of  the  times  in  which  they  respectively  lived. 
The  former  came  to  the  task  with  few  materials  sup- 
plied to  his  handii.  Everything  was  to  bo  collected 
9f  hie  own  .industry,  without  the  aid  of  prcvioua  his- 
tory, without  political  documents  or  political  authori- 
ty. The  taste,  moreover,  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
for  whom  he  wrote,  which  moat  ever  have  a  powerful 
faiAaence  over  the  eompoeiCion  of  any  writer^  demtBded 
«tfier  4}as)ities  than  rigid  mithenticKy,  end  a  indieioas 

aelcctton  of  fi:         It  >hou!d  be  n  rn'  ':ib(  r>  d  that  he 

waa  hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  ttoru-teiitng  age ; 
die  pleaeore  of  wondering  had  not  yet  been  supene* 

ded  bv  the  pleasure  of  kriowinQf  ;  and  the  nine  deities 
who  give  name  to  hi»  books  naight  be  allowed  to  im- 
port some  share  of  their  privilege  of  fietiOB,  wImo> 
ever  sober  truth  has  been  insutlieient  to  complete  or 
adorn  his  narrative.  Before  the  age  of  Augustus, 
however,  an  entire  rewriotion  Iwd  been  effected  in  the 
ifMellectaal  babite  and  literary  parsoita  of  men.  The 
world  had  become  in  a  manner,  what  it  now  is,  a  read- 
ing world.  Books  of  every  kind  were  to  be  had  in 
overy  place.  Accordingly,  it  became  the  chief  buai> 
tiees  of  writers  who  j  roj*  i  led  any  extensive  woric,  to 
ev  1  11  ne  and  compare  what  had  been  already  written: 
to  weigh  probabilities;  to  adjust  and  reconcile  apparent 
Afllcttnies ;  and  to  decide  between  contending  authori- 
tie«,  n««  well  as  to  collect  an'^  rnrthofli^^  i  rni^llitude 
of  mdepondent  facts,  and  to  nnniid  them  into  one  reg- 
vlav  uio  coorietent  form  I :  ' vu  not  without  a  just 
mmt  of  the  otagoiiade  and  difienkr  of  the 


>  Iting  that  Strabo  cn^ged  in  thia  taak,  aa  is  sa/ficientlj 
proved  by  hia  own  elaborate  introduction,  iiuw  many 
yeera  were  employed  upon  it  is  not  certain ;  but  wc 
are  sure,  from  the  incidental  mention  made  in  ditT>'Tf>nt 
passages  of  historical  events  widely  distant  from  each 
j  other,  that  it  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
I  life.  It  is  impossible,  indeed*  to  cead  auy  of  his  lar* 
j  ger  dflflcriptiooa  withoot  feeHttg  the  advantages  pas- 
8c«sed  by  an  eyewitnesa  over  a  mere  con.piier.  The 
I  strong  and  oxpresaiva  outtmea  which  be  drawa  cou- 
rvey  a  lively  idee,  not  neiely  of  the  figure  and  dimeD* 
I  sions,  but  of  the  surface  and  general  character,  of  cx- 
I  tensive  districts.  Those  outlines  are  carefully  tilled 
up  by  a  methodical  and  often  minute  survey  of  tbo 
whole  region,  marking  distinctly  its  coasts,  ita  towns, 
nvera,  and  mountains;  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the 
eenditiOB  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  their  origin, 
langn^e,  and  traffic  ;  and  in  the  more  civilized  parts 
of  the  world,  in  the  states  of  Greece  especially,  we 
meet  with  continual  information  respecting  persona 
and  events,  the  memory  of  which  ia  aacred  to  every 
one  at  all  eonveiaant  with  the  writers  of  that  eztiaor' 
dinary  people.  But  it  is  not  merelv  from  the  number 
and  authenticity  of  the  facts  which  it  communicates 
that  this  work  derives  its  value  Every  page  beaia 
evidence  of  a  philosophical  and  reflecting  mind;  a 
mind  dtsciplined  by  science,  and  accustomed  lo  trace 
the  caosea  and  connexion  of  things,  as  well  in  the 
province  of  physical  phenomenon,  as  in  the  more 
intricate  and  varying  system  of  human  affaira.  In 
this  respect  Strabo  bc^rs  a  ."(tronij  resetnbl.nira  to 
Polybtua.  But  with  the  fondocaa  of  that  hiatonan 
for  retfectioDa  and  hie  stMdy  love  of  truth,  he  hso 
noC  copied  the  formalitv  of  his  d!r:Te!-sions.  which 
so  often  interrupt  the  tiow  of  iit&  history,  and  which 
would  be  yet  more  unsuited  in  a  geographical  weik. 
The  reasoning?  an'l  r( 'Vrtions  of  .Siraboare  just  thoae 
which  would  naturally  bo  excited  in  a  inind  pre- 
eioaely  wdl  informed  by  the  aeenes  over  which  he 
waa  travelling;  but  they  never  tempt  him  to  lose 
sight  of  his  mam  purpose,  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  facts.  Tliere  18  a  pravity,  a  piamness, 
a  aobriety,  and  good  sense  in  at!  hia  remariu,  which 
constantly  remind  us  that  they  are  aoboidinate  and  in* 
cidental,  Piiprrcstcd  immediately  by  the  occasion;  and 
they  are  delivered  with  a  tincture  of  Uterature,  auch  as 
a  well-edocated  nan  cannot  fiul  <»f  imparting  to  any 
subject.  On  these  accounts  Strabo  would  be  entitled 
to  the  perusal  of  every  scholar,  even  if  the  geographi- 
cal information  were  lesa  abundant  and  anlhentfe  tnui 
it  really  is. -^Strabo  lived  prior  to  any  arrangement  of 
the  duianccs  on  the  globe  by  measures  taken  from  de- 
grees of  longitude  and  latitude  But  this  writer  and 
hia  ptedeeessot  in  the  eame  branch  of  science  were 
not  nna«)aainted  with  the  practice  of  measuring  the 
diulancc  from  the  equator  aa  from  a  fixed  line,  by 
which  the  comparatively  nortberiy  or  aoutherly  aitua^ 
tioos  of  friaeea  might  be  determined ;  nor  were  tlwy 
ignorant  of  some  methods  by  which  the  lonfjiiude  or 
diatance  of  placea  to  the  east  or  west  of  each  other 
ought  bo  estimated.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Ptoleoy 
to  reduce  these  observations  into  a  re tfiilar  system  and 
to  a  tabular  form,  by  which  the  situation  of  any  one 
place,  if  correctly  ascertained,  might  be  compared  wiip 
that  of  any  other,  and  alao  with  its  diatance  from  the 
equator  and  from  the  first  meridian,  drawn  through 

Ferro,  in  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands,  as  being 

the  most  westerly  point  of  the  earth  known  at  that 
time.— The  aneieiit  astranonersand  geographers  cootd 

not  but  be  conscious  how  drfeciive  were  their  ir^'r-.:- 
ments  for  observing  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  how 
much  greater  dopoodanco  might  he  placed  on  their 
mechanical  mcassuremcnt  of  distances,  to  ihe  arrdr  'ry 
of  whicii  we  have  reason  to  think  they  paid  great  at- 
tention, th&  t  un  their  celestial  observations,  to  asoi^ 
tain  the  tnith  of  which  (hay  bad  ao  luile  artificial  •»> 
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acUoce.  The  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  gnomon 
t«  th»t  of  lu  (Qcndiao  •hadow  at  Um  aoUtice  aod  Uie 
•quiiii)\c».  afforded  the  principal  method  of  determin* 
isg  the  distaace  of  pteew  from  tho  oquator,  and  theae 
were,  iodeed,  undor  «  clear  iky,  ■  bri^  ran,  and  con- 
tiicfii  opportunities  of  repeating  observations,  laid 
dewD,  ID  maujr  iuaUOGea,  more  rt«*arly  to  the  tnilh 
thttt  cooM  ba  ftineetad  htm  w  simple  and  to  nide  la 
inatruinent.  Stilt,  however,  they  were  liable  to  great 
oocettainty.  The  pcnombra  ai  Hits  sxuciuiiy  ot  the 
•hadow  made  the  proportions  doubtful.  The  semi-di- 
ametcr  of  the  sun  (altno'  gh  (  "Iromedea  scenic  1  br 
aware  that  this  should  ue  imkeu  into  the  uccuuiit.; 
deal  Mit  appaat  ta  ba  added  to  the  altitude,  and  the 
clreuinstancea,  leM  inportant,  indeed,  though  not  to 
be  neglected,  of  parallax  and  refraction,  were  altogeth- 
er unknown.  Instances  of  the  incorrectness  of  giio- 
Mooic  or  aciotbeiuc  observauoiM  may  ba  giTeo,  too 
mm  to  be  aacribad  to  any  of  thaaa  aefaeta,  and  eri* 
intly  owlncj  to  inaccuracy  in  tlie  observers.  Strabo 
mentions,  in  no  less  thati  four  places,  that  the  same 
proportioa  of  tha  length  of  the  gnmnon  to  ita  aobtitiat 
shado^T  was  found  at  nyeantium  and  at  Marseilles, 
thuugh  the  former  was  situated  in  41°  11%  and  the 
other  in  43**  IT  of  btttode,  »  difference  of  no  less 
than  136'  on  the  equator,  equal  to  158  English  miles  , 
and  this  fart  is  reported  on  the  authority  of  Hippai- 
chus  and  Eiatoalhenea,  in  a  case,  too,  which  waa  oh- 
fieaato  Uia  aanaaa,  and  dapandad  natiher  on  bypotlieaia 
nor  calealatioB.  It  ia  mora  extraoidioary  (hat  tmt  taia' 
tnkf,  rifu'r  bc/iiij  adopted  by  Ptulemy,  should  be  con- 
tinued down  to  ages  not  very  remote  Irom  our  own. 
A  atill  greater  error  ia  to  ba  foond  in  Strabo  raapacting 
the  stitnatton  of  Carthige.  He  says  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  length  uf  the  gnomon  to  that  of  tho  equi- 
naelial  ahadow  ia  as  eleven  to  seven.  This  gives  by 
plar^p  triponomelry  a  latitude  of  32^  20  ,  which  is 
very  near  to  itio  one  adopted  by  f'tokmy,  Tiie  true 
latitude  of  Carthage,  according  to  the  best  observa- 
tiona,  is  S6<^  6'.  Tba  arror,  thecafore,  ia  873',  or  313 
English  milea.  TKaaa,  aod  otbar  remaika  which  might 
be  here  made,  tend  fully  to  show,  ilut  tlin  ancient  ge- 
ographera  are  more  deserving  of  praise  when  they  ex- 
praaa  diilancai  hf  naaaaiwuaota,  in  tba  earraetaaaa 
of  which  they  excelled,  than  when  they  give  them  by 
calcutaiioii*  or  obaervatiooa,  the  principles  of  which 
tbajr  oodaiatoad,  bot  bad  not  the  meana  of  redociog  to 
practice  {Qrtartrrly  Reritw,  vol  5,  p.  '27i,  srqq.) — 
But  to  return  more  immediately  to  Strabo.  A  cir- 
oomalaaea  whicii  cannot  fail  to  surprise  m  ia  the  lit- 
tle toeceaa  with  which  Strabo^s  work  appaan  to  have 
net  among  the  ancients,  as  far,  at  least,  a«  we  may 
infer  from  the  silence  which  their  writers  for  the  most 

Kfuaaarra  io  relation  to  bia  laboara.  Maiciama  of 
aelaa,  AdMMMaoa,  and  Harpoeratioa  are  tba  only 
anciant  authors  that  cite  him.  Pliny  and  Paiisanias 
do  not  aveo  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  bun 
by  mma.  Joaapboa  and  Phiiareh  make  manlion  of 
Strabo,  but  it  is  only  to  fsjieik  nf"  his  Historical  Me- 
moirs. Tiie  celebrity  of  biiaiio  datea  from  the  middle 
ages  :  it  waa  then  so  universal,  that  the  cu.stom  arose 
of  desijjiiatinjT  hmi  hy  (he  simple  title  of  "  the  Gcorj- 
mpher."— 'I'iie  Gtography  of  Strabo  con.sists  of  two 
parts;  '.he  fir^t,  ci>8iaogia|^ieal,  giving  a  description 
of  tba  world,  and  comprising  the  lirst  and  second 
booka*  tba  aaeond,  ehorographical.  furnishing  a  de- 
tailed account  of  ;utrticular  countries.  This  latter  part 
comraencea  with  the  third  and  eoda  with  tba  seven- 
taanth  book ;  and  thua  eonaiata  of  fiftaen  books,  of 
which  ^iLrht  jre  lU'votcd  to  Tlnropc,  six  to  Asia,  and 
one  to  Africa. —  1  bo  first  book  of  the  Geography  of 
Strabo  eoAiahia  th»  ganani  introdaetion  to  Oa  woik. 
In  tt  the  ant'ior  -^hows  the  importance  and  ntilitv  of 
|T(<>^r.i;»hical  studies.  On  this  occasion  he  treats  of 
the  extent  of  Homer's  caograpbinlkliawledge,  and  de- 
tada  bioB^gMBi  hia  datnel«n,«f 


as  to  support  the  authority  of  the  fahiea  related  by  tb» 
baxd.  Aitar  Homer,  Stnbo  paaaea  in  rariew  the  «rask» 
of  Anazimander,  Hecatsus,  Denoocritua,  and  Eudoxaa 
of  Cnidoa:  bocoouiMMida  the  latter  for  hia  mithamitici] 
acquiramaola  and  for  everything  be  idalea  coocermrt^ 
Greece,  while  he  censures  hitnfor  beiug  faboloos  inh» 
BCCOuatoftbeScjtbiana.  HanamaalteaearchBaaiDopg 
iIm  wrilan  tbal  hivo  trealad  of  ganeral  geography. 


whereas  we  merely  know  that  he  wrote  ihe  B^o(  'EXJla- 
Juf.    Strabo  ends  \m  list  of  aQCicni  ^eogi<iptiers  with 
Ephorus  of  Cunac  ;  Eratosthenes,  fltpparchus,  Po- 
l-^btus,  and  Posidonius  forming  the  <;l.»>s  of  nicdtra 
ooca.   His  cnticism  ou  the  hisl  two  buujLA  of  Er^ios 
thanaa  ftimiahaa  Idm  with  an  opponunity  of  indulging 
in  some  reseaicbea  relative  to  the  adveuturea  of  Lly^ 
sea  aa  given  by  Homer,  the  degree  of  acquaintance 
which  the  poet  bad  with  Egypt,  and  2ilso  the  ;evolB> 
tioQa  wbicb  lha  auiiaca  of  the  aartb  haji  luidoypiift^-^ 
In  Ibe  aMoad  hotk  Sinbo  eontinaea  bia  oitieiBai  aa 
the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  and  lukcs  up  tbe  third 
book  of  that  production.  He  makes  many  correctmta 
en  Hippaieboa,  and  dafaada  £ratoaibt«e«  ugaiaat 
many  unjust  criticisms.    He  then  proceed-*  u<  in  ex- 
amination of  the  works  of  Fosidootu*  ^lA  I' 
The  remaindar  of  tba  beak  tteata  of  the  knowWdga 
requiaiie  for  a  geographer,  and  particularly  that  of  a 
mathematical  nature  :  he  then  ireau  of  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  its  general  divisions  aod  climates  He 
atataa  tbat  tba  aartb  baa  tba  fonn  of  a  idohty  t$t 
ndtar,  aaaoa  to  hava  aoeb  a  Ibm.   Tha  aabitiWi 

portion  of  the  earlli  r<'semblts,  according  to  bim.  I 
chiumy*  or  military  cloak ;  it  la  conUmcd  beiweea 
two  parallels,  one  of  wbteb  passes  through  lena  ■ 
Ireland,  and  the  other  through  what  la  now  the  tsiaod 
of  Ceylon.  The  earth  is  unmuveable  and  in  the  ce»- 
tie  of  iba  ttDlvavae.  The  length  of  the  earth  from  the 
equator  to  the  north  ia  38,100  atadia,  that  of  the  hal^ 
lUble  world  29.000.  The  breadth  •«  abou*.  70,0M 
etadia.  The  CaspMn  Sea  is  a  gulf.  Tul  Sacraa 
Promontorium  (Cape  SL  VmetMi  is  tbe  most 
ly  point  of  Europe.—Wtlb  tha  UMl  hmt  < 
the  ehorographical  part.  Spain  is  l;»e  fir*t  count.'y  that 
occupiea  Strabo's  attenlioQ ;  be  firat  descobea  JBsUca, 
then  Lodlania  and  tha  noftbem  eoaat  aa  ftt  aa  tba 
Pyrenees,  then  the  southern  coast  from  t^e  Co'iUtiiDs 
of  Hercules  to  the  same  range,  and,  huahy,  lh«  iVtanda 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain,  the  Baleam,  Gadea, 
and  the  Cassiterides.  In  friving  the  description  of 
this  coualry  Surabo  followM  throe  writers  who  had 
travelled  in  it.  The  first  of  these  ia  AfUmimwk 
who  boasted  of  having  pushed  his  way  aa  far  aa 
Gadee,  although  the  account  which  he  givea  of  the 
phenomena  that  there  attended  the  s^ttiug  of  the  sua 
doaa  not  aeam  lo  iodiaalo  ooa  who  bad  obaarvad  l ' 
bimMlf :  thia  travalkr  waa  varf  axact  in  hia 
nation  of  distances.  The  second  source  wV^r-ce 
Strabo  derived  hta  infonnation  ooncemiog  Spam,  and 
his  principal  gnida  in  thia  hoafc,  ia  PooiMuaa.  Tht 
third  13  Polvbiiis.  Strabo.  howevcf,  notes  the  chances 
which  liad  taken  place  su^ce  ibe  pcnod  the  lift- 
mentioned  writar.  Independently  of  tlu  ?e  three  SO- 
thorities,  our  geographer  cites  Ephonis.  Eratoetheocs, 
Timosthenea,  Asclepiades  of  Myrica,  and  Athenodo> 
rus. — Tht  fourth  book  is  taken  up  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Gaul,  Britain,  Ireland,  Xbula,  and  the  Aipa 
After  having  traalad  of  the  fonr  grand  diTisions  flf 
Gaul,  Narbonensis,  Aquiiania.  l.ugduneuMs.  atid 

gica,  Stiabo  givaa  aome  general  details  on  thw  eooa* 
try  and  ita  iiAabitanta.  Tba  Alpa  afford  him  aa  0^ 

portunity  of  treating  of  the  Li^urians,  Salyea,  Kh  i'-V, 
Vindclicii,  Taonaci,  and  other  lubabitania  of  Ukcac 
monntaina.  For  bia  daaertption  of  Gaul  Strabo  cooU 

easily  obtnir:  information  from  person^*  who  had  d  Ii* 
public  offices  in  that  country  (for  m  ti:^  day  this  coun- 
try was  complelly  subject  lo  the  Romans},  aa 
.    ...  ...... 
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!7srar  was  his  principal  puidc,  especially  in  the  Je- 
cnpiion  of  the  Silva  Arduenna,  and  th«  account  of 
he  m«tNMn  tnd  euttoma  of  tfa«  OwiMna  in  general 
!o  makes  u^e,  al»o,  of  the  same  geographers  that  had 
itied  him  iti  the  third  book.    For  example,  his  de- 
cripUon  of  the  Rkimt  and  here,  of  their  eroboa- 
hurea,  and  of  the  countries  \jivg  between  these  rivers, 
ppears  to  be  taken  from  Artemtdoru*.    In  the  dc- 
cription  of  Gaiha  Narbonensis,  of  which  Caesar  does 
ot  tiMif  Pdybioa  i*  hi«  ftulborttj.   In  what  relates 
>  dw  aoeitBt  eoiwtftotKm  of  Mueil  ia  ( Mar  set!  U )  h  e 
mn  followed  Polybius,  or  perhaps  Aristotle'?  .m  rk  on 
roverDOMnts.   Strabo,  it  is  true,  does  not  cite  the 
ittOT  writor  on  thie  oeoMion,  Iratwo  aee  from  anotbcr 
.i<<5age  that  ho  had  rni  sulted  his  work.  (Straho, 
Zi.)    The  other  accounts  that  he  givea  respecting 
fassilia  tie  oMailMd  from  travellers  wilh  whom 
"Tho  •.V3'<  yicT'onntlv  acquainted     He  gives  ihc  nar- 
itive  ot  i  imagencs,  accordiug  to  whom  the  treasure 
rhich  C»pio  found  at  Tolosa  made  mn  of  the  plun- 
•r  which  the  Tectoaagea  had  carrieo  off  from  Delphi. 
Vitb  respect  to  Britaiti,  the  description  of  which  fol- 
>\vs  that  of  CJaui,  as  this  coutilry  was  not  yt't  snb- 
ccted  to  the  Komaos,  Slrabo  bad  no  other  sources  of 
afbfinatwii  dwo  ibe  fifUi  book  of  CaMnr*o  Ooramen- 
irie?i,  and  the  verbal  accounts  of  travellers.  He 
onfesaes,  also,  that  he  has  but  scanty  materials  for  Ire- 
ind.    In  speakmg  of  Thule,  he  nudna  mention  of 
^ytheas,  whom  he  unjustly  considers  as  a  wn'r^r  tif al- 
og  altogether  in  fable.    For  the  description  ot  the 
kips,  and  of  their  InhaMlailta,  which  terminates  the 
>urth  book,  his  authority  was  Polybius. — The  /i/th 
nd  sizth  books  are  devoted  to  Italy.    The  sixth  ends 
with  a  survey  of  the  Roman  power.    With  the  ex- 
eptton  of  Ciaalpine  Gaol  and  Ijunirta,  Stnbo  knew 
tely  fiom  poraeoal  obawfatloa.   Polybiut  ia  his  prin- 
ipal  guide  among  the  writers  whom  ho  cites,  partic- 
iterly  for  Ciaalpine  Gaul :  in  hia  description  of  Ligu- 
m  ho  qoolaa  atao  (iom  Poaidonhia.    What  be  says 
i-spcctin2  the  orig^in  of  thn  Etrurians  is  found  in  He- 
cMiotus  :       itccounl  of  iht;  early  kings  of  Home  is 
itotably  abridged  from  Dionynius  of  Halicarnassus. 
n  treating  of  the  Etrurians,  he  makes  a  digression 
oncerning  the  Pdasgi,  and  cites  Ephorus,  Anticlidcs, 
Tid  uthers.  For  the  dcsrription  of  Etruria  he  baa  cod- 
ulted  Potybiaa,  EratoattMmea,  and  Artomidonta.  Ia 
riving  tlio  dioienai'ona  of  Corsica  and  Saidinb,  bo 
era,  for  the  firat  time,  to  an  author  who:n  be  merely 
itoa  Qoder  the  title  of  a  "  Cborographer,"  but  whom 
le  diatmpitiboa  fn»m  Eratoatbenea,  Polybioa,  aod  Ai^ 
rrnidorus.    This  is  a  Roman  writer,  for  his  measnre- 
nenls  are  not  in  stadia,  but  m  iniles  ;  snd  porliafjs  he  is 
he  same  willl  dM  Agrippa  who  prepared  a  description 
'{  the  Roman  empire,  w  hich  Augusloa  caused  to  be 
Aac9d  in  the  portico  camiucnced  by  his  sister.  {PHn., 
I,  %.}  FabilM  Picior  and  Cariluiri  are  hia  authorities 
or  wkalheaaja  i«apoctia|c  the  origin  of  Ibo  Robmos  ; 
nd  for  the  nat  of  Cential  Italy  and  Magna  Gnaeia, 
(  A)I!ows  Polybius,  Artcmidorus,  Ephorus,  Timaoa, 
kpoltodoniti  iMt,  aiiove  all,  Antiuchus  of  Syncuse. 
'or  Sfeily  be  cites  Paaidonius,  Artemidona,  Epborua, 
od  Timeas. — ^Thc  sfrrnlh  Look  commences  with  a 
•seription  of  the  countries  situate  aluua  the  Ister  or 
binubc.  and  inhabited  by  the  Germans,  Cimbri,  Getc, 
nd  Tauri :  it  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  regions  be- 
mecn  this  river,  the  Euxine,  the  Adristic,  Illyricum, 
ltd  Epirud      The  chapters  on  Thrac  e  and  Macedonia 
re  lost.   Hare  Strabo  waa  onaUe  to  procure  aa  good 
athoritiea  aa  in  the  praeediog  booba,  and  be  hiinaelf 
onft'scs  that  he  was  wandering  i;i  ilie  dark.  Strabo 
tmmn  to  have  had  under  bis  eyes  an  historian  who 
Mated  of  the  wars  betwaan  Ibe  Romaaa  ud  Oer- 
lans.  and  who  was  subscrjuent  to  Caesar.    The  name 
f  this  writer  appears  lu  have  been  Asinius.    All  ili^l 
;trabo  relates  conceTtiing  the  Cinbri  ia  taken  from 
I^BMdMiioa;  for  Epbonia  Iho  gnnmriam ApelMo- 
7  X 


r^»,  and  Kypsicratcs  of  .\misn  are  only  cited  for  iso 
lated  facU.  The  two  latter  appear  to  have  le'^t  histo> 
riea  of  iba  war  with  Mtthradatea.  Illyricuin  is  one  o 
the  conn^rie?  which  Slrabo  himself  traversed  — Fron 
what  he  f.'.y.^  or,  iV.r^  subject,  wo  see  that  in  AnstoUe'a 
work  on  Governments,  the  constitttlionaof  Acamailiai 
Megaris,  ./Etolia.  and  Opuntia  were,  amon^  others, 
considered.  Polybius  and  Posidonius  have  supplied 
Strabo  with  his  materials  for  these  regions ;  Tbeo- 
poiDpQa  and  Epfaoroa  ware  hia  guidea  in  Epirus.  and 
Philoeborae  in  what  relatea  to  Bodona.  He  cites,  slso, 
a  certain  Cineas  ;  but  whatever  he  drew  from  this  others 
wise  unknown  author  haa  jpertsbed  wilh  tbo  end  of  tbe 
book. — The  ei(^h  booh,  and  tba  two  immediatety  fol- 
lowing, contain  Greece  in  f^cneral,  and  the  Peloponne- 
Bua  in  particular.  In  the  deacnpiion  of  Greece,  Stra- 
bo takes  the  Homeric  poems  for  a  baMa.  Tn  the  cho- 
rographicat  part  lie  consults  also  Kphori]'  and  Polyb- 
ius ;  in  the  physical  part,  Poaidomus  and  Hipparchus; 
in  the  descriptiiSn  of  faaya  and  harbours,  Artemidortia 
and  Timosthenea ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  thia,  diawa 
larifely  on  his  own  information  as  a  traveller  in  tbw 
country.  Passing  on  lo  the  dr\icription  of  Elis,  he 
cites,  for  the  fabulous  ages.  Homer  and  hia  commen- 
tators, Apollodoma,  and  Demetrina  of  Seciwia,aa  wcQ 
as  the  other  early  {>oefs  ,  be  relies  principally,  hoarevtr, 
upon  Ephorus.  The  other  wntcrs  consulted  by  bhn 
for  hia  accoont  of  the  Peloponnrsns  sre  Philochorus. 
Callislhencs,  Hellanicus,  Demetrius  of  .'^repsir',  Tlieo- 
pompuB,  Thucydides.  and  Anaiotle.  What  be  say»ol 
the  Achasan  league  ia  taken  from  l^iybtus.  The  dis* 
tai  ces  between  placea  are  obtained  from  Artemidoma 
and  Eratosthenes — In  the  ninth  hook  be  describes 
Megaris,  Attica,  Bototia,  Phocis,  Locris.  and  Thc?,«a- 
ly,  aa  well  aa  Hellaa,  properly  so  called.  The  dimeo- 
siont  of  Att^  are  tdwn  firon  Endozoa,  tbe  tnadienia* 
tician;  its  history  from  the  .\ttbido^»raphi,  among  whom 
he  citea  Pbiiocboms  aud  Audrun.  He  has  consulted, 
alao,  tbo  manoira  of  Demetrius  Phslereus,  for  the  par- 
po»e  of  leamtr;^  the  condition  of  .\iiica  durinj.'  the  iimr 
of  xh'Al  individual.  For  Uecotu,  l.ucris,  and  Phoci* 
Ephorus  and  others  have  been  his  authoritiaa.  What 
he  gi<^  respecting  Theaaaly  ia  a  kind  of  commentary 
on  (bose  passages  in  Homer  where  mention  it  made  of 
the  Thes.«;iliiin.-i  — The  tenth  f">i  h  is  occupied  with  the 
rest  of  Greece ;  Euboea,  .\rcarnsniii,  ^(olia,  Crete, 
the  Cyclades,  Sporsdea.  dee.  For  the  aniiqtiitiea  e^ 
Eubcra,  Homer  and  his  commentators  have  I  f  i  n  con 
aulted;  for  lU  history,  Theopompus  and  ArMtoile 
Whan  he  treau  of  Aramania  and  jEtolia,  he  follows 
Homer  nnd  another  epic  poet,  probably  a  Cyclic  bard, 
who  had  composed  an  A'ctiW-onid,  which  Ephonis  had 
under  bis  eyes.  His  other  sources  of  informatioQ 
were  Apoilodonia,  Denetrioaof  Scepais.  and  Artemi- 
dorua.   Before  fNaafnir  to  Crete,  f^tnibo  makes  a  long 

digression  resficctinj  the  Curele^      .Vinnnij  the  crowtj 

of  writera  who  had  treated  of  the  subject,  he  distio- 
guishea  Dometrioa  of  Seepata,  from  whom  ho  appeara 

to  have  derived  the  account  that  l:c  ffivrs  rc-pvcting 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  liio  Cretans ;  he  refers.  a]ao, 
to  Archemachus  of  Eubopa,  an  hialorian  oi  an  uoknowB 
epoch,  cited  freijuently  by  .XlhcnT'is,  tn  Pherecvdes  of 
Scyros,  Acusilas  of  .\rg03,  who  gave  a  pcove  transla- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  Hesiod,  and  to  Stesimbrntua  of 
Thasos.  For  the  doacription  of  Crete  htsprincipal  ati- 
tbority  was  Soaieratea.  He  names  also  Eudozus,  Ar- 
temidorus,  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  and  Staphylus  of 
Naucraiis.  What  relatea  to  the  government  of  Crete 
ia  takan  from  Ephoraa.  The  aeconnt  of  tbe  ialanda  of 
the  .if^gean  is  the  result  of  Strabo**  own  observations. 
— The  eleventh  hook  begins  iha  description  of  Asia 
Strabo  bounds  thia  part  of  the  world  by  the  Tanais, 
the  Ocean,  and  what  is  now  the  Isthmus  of  Snn  ;  but 
he  believed  it  lo  be  much  less  extensive  than  it  is  in  re- 
ality.   He  was  unacquainted  with  tbe  vast  regiooa  H 

Aaiitie  Huaaia,  and  with  thoao  of  Oootral  Aaia  
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pad  bj  X«cUr  ao4  Moqgul  tribes :  be  knew  merely  a. . 
portMMi  of  Soutlwni  Atie.   Wiut  be  tftiUm  leepecting  j 

the  shores  of  the  Piliis  M.Totis  and  E  izioe,  i»  drawn,  j 
tor  Ute  most  uart,  ii  noi  aliotfetber,  from  (be  nam* 
tivee  of  craveUera ;  perhape,  Mao,  fioin  hie  own  per* 
aooal  observalioiu.    For  the  mca^tircrnnit  of  disViD-  I 
ces  be  follows  Aricinidorus.    In  rilntiuii  lo  Ibena  and  I 
Albania,  Sirabo  consulted,  beaidca  Artemidoras,  the 
historians  of  the  Mitbradatic  war,  of  whom  Theopbanee 
and  Poskdonius  were  the  two  principal  ones.    To  these 
rIlll^t  be  added  Mctrodoruauf  Scepsis,  and  Hypetcrates 
of  Amisft.   Fram  tbe  biuer  ie  Ukoa  tbe  dtgraeiiOB  ro- 
•peeUng  the  A  maxom.  In  bis  deacription  of  the  Caspi- 

an  -Se<i,  Sirabo  has  foll«j.vvd  very  bad  guides.  IIis  prej- 
odice  agaiDst  Uetodoius  preveaied  biin  from  ioliowing 
lint  historiii^  who  knew  very  well  that  tbe  Caspian  is  a 
lake,  and  who  gives  its  diiTu  nitiuiis  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy. Tbe  opinion  wbtcb  made  it  a  gulf  of  tbe  Norib- 
«n  Ocean  originated  vccy  probably  witb  tbe  foUowon 
of  AlcTnnJer,  who  were  either  deceived  as  to  its  na- 
ture, ur  (ut:>kcd  by  actional  vanity.  Tbe  chief  author 
of  Strabo's  mistake  relative  to  the  Ca^piari  appears 
to  have  been  Pairoclus,  the  admiral  of  Seleucus  and 
Antiochus.  Pliny  sutes  lltst  this  navigator  entered 
into  the  Northern  Ocean  by  the  way  of  the  Caspian 
8««i  bat  Suabo  conocU  Pbiiy'e  error,  by  makipg 
Pktradne  merely  conjeetuio  Uiat  one  might  sail  by  this 
route  to  India.  The  docription  of  llyrcania  and 
tbe  ucigbbouring  countries  is  taken  froa  Patroclua, 
Eratosthenes,  Arisiobubu,  ami  Fliriyclettia ;  that  of 
the  ^f.)s^iagete  from  Hero'loius  ;  that  of  nartr  rr  i 
irom  Krat(Mth«oes.  For  i'aribia,  birabo's  authonl/ 
ma  ApoOodofva  of  Artoinia,  whom  we  know  merely 
through  tba  maduuii  of  the  geographer,  but  who  would 
aecm  to  have  lived  only  a  abort  time  before  him,  since 
be  had  written  the  hist(^>ry  oi  liie  war  between  tbe  Ro- 
om DS  and  Parthians.  An  extract  from  the  same  his- 
torian, oo  tbe  kingdom  of  Bactrie,  ia  almost  all  tbe  in- 

rorin.itioii  that  is  yiven  lis  respecting  \\us  slate.  The 
exact  ideas  which  Strabo  has  in  relation  to  tbe  Osm 
and  lazartes  are  owing  to  Patroclaa;  tbe  Mica  T«- 
8pectiii<(  the  Dcrbices.  <'aspn,  and  Hyrcanii  ate  found 
in  Herodotus.  For  the  debcnption  ol  Mvdia  h«  cites 
ApoUonides,  and  especially  Q.  Dellius,  the  friend  «iid 
companion  of  Marc  Antony,  whom  Plutarch  mentions 
in  his  life  of  the  triumvir.  In  place  of  Dtilliun, 
some  editions  of  Strabo  have  tbe  corrupt  reading  Adei- 
pbioa. — In  tbe  twtlftk  book  comveiieae  tbo  daachptioo 
of  Aaia  Minor.    Here  Sinbo  finda  himaelf  in  tbe 

country  of  his  youlh,  and  relaliu  much  that  h(5  him- 
aelf had  SCO II.  As  regards  the  earlier  periods,  be  re- 
Kaa  00  the  aoibority  of  Haltanlein*  Ephoraa.  Theo- 

pompiiR.  thf*  historians  of  the  Milhraddtic  wars,  and 
particuiariy  Theophanes.  When  treating  of  the  Mys- 
ians,  to  whom  some  writers  join  the  Ljrdiaoa,  be 
speaks  of  XaiithuH  ihe  Lydi^n,  ar,d  of  M«Miccratfs  of 
Clea,  bis  conlem|jurar),  wiju  had  wnticii  an  'KAX179- 
aovruMc?  nefUodoi,  and  a  work  on  the  origin  of  citioa 
(ir^  KTUKw). — Id  the  thtrUeMk  book  Strabo  returns 
towards  the  Propontis,  and  describes  the  seacoast  from 
CyzicuB  to  Cama-.  coiiiprciieiiiling  the  Troad  and  jEo- 
ka.  To  tbjs  be  adds  au  account  of  Leeboe,  wbicb  lies 
oppoaite.    From  tbonee,  tominif  towatda  the  interior, 

he  hto[)s  by  the  way  nt  the  cities  of  Pergamus,  S.,r('^~, 
Hierapolis,  and  aome  others.  In  his  deacription  of 
Um  Tfoad,  Homar  ta  8lfabo*e  fiiet  and  laadiiiff  aotlwr* 
ity  ;  the  commentators  on  thr  poet,  nnmcly,  tludoxus 
of  Onidus,  Damast«s  of  iStgaeuiu,  Charon  of  Lampaa- 
cos,  ScylaZf  and  Cphorus,  occupy  tbe  second  nnk. 
To  lliese  must  be  added  Caltisthr ncs,  and  a  writer 
born  in  this  country,  D«Mnetria!)  of  Sccps^  who  had 
written  thirty  books  on  nixty  verses  of  tbe  Iliad. 
Fnm  this  author  is  taken  tlio  story  about  Aristotle's 
library.  ( Vid.  Scepsis.)  Ephortis,  Thucydides,  and 
.\riiimidoriis  are  cKcd  fdr  di ounces  ;  Lycurgus  tbe 
orator.  UsIlaoKiu,  and  Meoecratea  are  the  aauMKMiuM 


for  tbe  different  tbeoriea  aBMQ|  tk  uieicoti  mpen 
ing  the  origin  of  the  Tlojaoa.'-lB  tite  fovtunut^ 
Strabo  is  still  occupied  with  Asia  Minot;  bedotntM 
ioQia,  with  the  islands  of  SaiiuM  sod  Cbtss;  ik  Ui 
of  Rhodes,  Cazia,  I^eta,  Psmphyha,  Cilina,  wai  tkt 
isle  of  Cypms     The  ancient  l,l^lor\  of  lout  n  nier, 
from  Pherecydes  of  bcyros,  and  <iie  poctt,  iwh  u 
Mimnerroos  and  Hipponi.    On  the  sriijtd  s(  iht 
founding  of  Mitetus,  our  author  cons^l  d  EfUni; 
and,  as  regards  the  cok)nies  piaoied  b/  ihuei^,i» 
aximines  of  Lampsacus.   Tbe  huloty  of  Pp|)<Mo 
is  taken  from  Herodotus ;  that  of  tbe  AtbsRitt?  npt 
dilion  to  Samoa,  from  Thocydides.  In  tbe  i;c<>u! 
of  tlte  early  history  of  Kphesos.  Aitcffiidoro*  nMiMr- 
ed ;  in  the  caae  of  tbe  oOm  cities,  PIim^m  4 
Scyros,  and  Ephoraa,  aa  waO  a*  the  poeu.  1lel» 
tory  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamtts,  aaid  of  t:,e  «:u:,iifi 
of  .\ristonicua,  is  taken,  Ter|f  probaUy,  lina  iWh- 
niaa.   Stnho  had  hiflualf  viaited  i^tummt 
collected  material*  ;  the  tamt  wis  te  ci>i  with 
Rhodes.    For  Cans  he  obtained  acowiu  km  ik 
grammarian  Apollodorus ;  but  cafWdiDf  fm  t  car- 
tain  Pbi!'p.  who  had  written  a  hmon  of  u«  early 
times  ot  (  ana.    The  authority  for  L)C]^vrupln- 
bly  Artemidorua,  whom  Strabo  cites  for  duiucti. 
What  be  autea  wyoctiqg  Cdkii,  sad  o<  lit  ywt 
number  of  alavet  sent  froai  that  eeitelty  to thi ins- 
market  at  Dclos,  in  order  to  supply  the  Rotan  k- 
maod  for  thia  nnfortiuiate  class  of  beiags,  tffun  \e 
have  haan  exttaotod  from  PMidaniH.  ftiicMh 
at  least,  that  thi  wrtcr  froin  whom  Strabo  obcuuii 
tbeae  pHtKulors  was  subscqoent  lo  tbe  ear  el  Paa- 
p«f  wHh  the  pirataa.  Stiabo  tbeo  «a|a|ctiiiii- 
ctis'iion  Djrainst  the  grammarian  .^po!lwioTT)«,  ^ac- 
cording to  him,  had  miauiider&iood  toi^  Hooe  la^ 
Ephorus  in  many  things  rclsting  to  Asia  Miett.  Ii 
the  description  of  Cyprus  he  correcu  DuaMoiad 
Eratoslbeucn.  on  the  authority,  probabW.  (if 
dona. — In  the  fi/teentk  book  Su^bo  comm<.v~ti 
daacriptioo  of  Aaia  beyoad  Taurus, «  Sootkn.liii; 
this  book  fa  devoted  to  India  and  Penis.  Rot  hi 
author  describes  repions  >^blch  he  i:£f"r  JJi'  "c 
himself  acknowledges  that  all  that  *u  mvii  lu  U» 
day-rewpecting  India  waa  fell  of  obstontT  and  cooui- 
diction.    His  own  idea,  too,  conceraiDg  tb»  shape «l 
tbis  country,  is  altogether  false  ;  be  tspresstitt  «  •  « 
rhomboid,  the  nortSam  and  aoalbMa  wit*  of  »bic^ 
metthored  3000  stadia  (ncarW  115  Ifsgoes)  Dwre  twa 
tbe  pnsteni  and  western.    He  had,  eOBie<{0««iy, w» 
knowlt.d^e  whatever  of  the  pclltn^u  a  of  Ua'iS.  I" 
the  whole  of  India  he  was  ooiy  acaaaisted  ^  ^ 
citiaa:  Taiila,  P<ula,  and  Palihonn.  H  k««««i 
the  gpofjraphlcal  information  relative  lo  it  s 
b«  meager  and  unsatisfactory,  the  debcwDc;  ».  » 
aome  dcgraa,  eompensated  by  the  vciy  M 
that  is  given  of  the  manners  and  in5UtiTt:ir;?  of  W 
people.    Besides  Kruto^ihcnes,  who  u  t»4  priseifsl 
guide,  Strabo  hss  derived  much  ndoMNboo  from  tlx 
hf  'orians  of  Alexander  and  his  s Bceessois, patasb' 
IV  i'atroclu*  and  Aristobaius,  whom  bs  e«aib» 
roost  wortbv  of  relisnce  ;  sfter  them  he  r»rks  Htp^ 
thenes  and  Nearchua :  be  gives  bttie  credit  w 
ritoB,  Dainuichoa,  and  CKtaidna.  fa  tiattaf  « 
course  of  the  (Jangns,  he  gives  the  opmiOT  cf  Aru« 
dorua ;  be  citea  the  accouoi  given  by  .Nicolaua  du» 
C0DO8  of  hia  interview  with  *aa»ba«ia*»««Hif 
Taprohana  to  Atipu^tus  :  hP  qnoles,  alu a 
Meglllus,  who  bad  written  on  the  cultortsf««^ 
After  India.  Strabo  describes  the  Empire  ofJ*»* 
He  coinprehtiids.  under  the  name  ol  Ah>l>«t«»*P^ 
ioces  situato  between  the  Indus  • 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  (Pyl«>  r«fp>^l '« 
chure  of  the  Per«an  Gulf,  in 
coast*  of  Persia  he  follows  NeofebeiiwO"**" 
and  with  regsrd  to  the  countrie*  in  fbt  mfrnn* 
that  ho  baa  aothiic  awn  >*y 
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bcm  lhan  Eratoslh^nes  hHii,  who  hirTr^elf  Jprivcd  his 
WD  JoformaUOQ  from  the  bi^tcnnans  of  Alexander, 
''or  lb*  dtOWDsions  of  the  country  h«  cite*  Baston 
od  Diognetcs.  His  aulhorilirs  for  ihc  d<5scri[ition 
f  Peru*  Proper  (or  Persia)  Bre  Kratos'.heiies  anJ 
'dyeiitw :  hMaceoam  of  FLr^Lpolm  and  Pasargada 
t  borrowed  from  Ariatobulua,  and  is  found  alao  in 
iffiau.  In  speaking  of  the  worship  of  fire,  be  give« 
•  to  Qoderstand  that  he  baa  been  an  eyewitness  of  the 
flfsoMNij,  Miice  he  mnvks  thai  Caj^wdocia.  a  prov- 
ic»  over  wbieb  he  hvi  tnvcHed,  eontained  many  Ma- 
!,  or  worsiiippcrs  of  fire  [irvpaiOui)  Tin-  remainder 
r  ius  account  of  Persiaa  roaoiicrs  is  taken  from  Ue- 
idotiw  and  Xenophon.  —  Tlie  nsltenth  hook  ttmi- 
ates  the  account  of  A<^^i3  :  it  contains  a  description 
r  Assyria,  a  name  ufider  which  Strabu,  besides  Adia- 
UM*  eooiprehaiida  tho  Babylonia  and  Meso|)otamia  ; 
>  this  sncccrds  an  account  of  Syria,  to^cthfr  wilh 
hoenicia  and  Palestino  ;  and  la:>t  uf  all  coiucs  Arabia 
be  descriptioD  of  Aturia,  or  the  Assyrian  province  in 
hich  was  situate  the  city  of  Ninus,  is  taken  from  an 
sionan  of  Alexander,  who,  together  with  Herodotus, 
olychtus,  and  Eratosthenes,  has  also  been  h\s  author- 
r  for  Babylonia.  What  ho  itatoa  ooncciniog  the 
artbian  ofliptro  ii  probably  taken  from  Pioeidoniaa ; 
r  iiiLniion  is  made,  in  the  course  of  t,  of  ihc  war 
•^cd  by  Pompey  against  Tigranes.  The  account 
hieb  ho  givoe  of  the  alone  diEes,  by  wfiicb  the  Aa* 
■rians  had  fettered  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  ia 
iind  alio  in  Amao,  and  appears  to  have  hettn  bor- 
wrd  from  Arislobolua  oao  Nearchus.  The  picture 
Babylonian  manners  is  traced  after  the  original 
"Awu  by  Herodoius,  and  aI«o  after  that  of  Posidonius. 
mbo  had  travelled  m  Syria,  and  therefore  speaks  of 
as  an  ojewiln^  Ho  ^vcs  tho  dtitancos  accord- 
g  to  Eraiotthenea  and  Artemidorat ;  in  the  history 

the  Scleucidn,'  he  follows  Posidoniiis.      Wc  find 

v«  a  remarkable  passage  respecting  Moses  and  the 
two,  taken  from  i^e  author  who  wrote  ofker  tl»e 

[I'.iire  of  Jerusalem  hv  Pom [loy. —What  Strabo  men- 
los  under  the  head  of  Arabia  is  taken  from  £ratos- 
MMo.  with  dio  eicepiion  of  the  account  that  ie  given 
the  western  part  of  the  country  this  appears  to 
vti  been  drawn  from  Artemidorus.  wiio  had  himself 
piod  it  iroin  Ag  uharchidiaB.  The  book  concludes 
th  accounts  derived  hv  Straho  from  conversations 
th  travellers,  particalarly  with  the  Stole  philosopher, 
.henodonis  of  Tarsus,  the  friend  and  prcrcpior  of  Au- 
•tai,  who  bad  visited  Petn,  the  cbtef  ciu  of  the 
sbotliwi.  and  in  company  with  iElitw  OaHos,  with 
io;n  Sirabo  bcf  i  hi  <C'juainted  in  Egypt — T!ie  xrr 
tectuh  and  Itut  book  comprehends  Egypt.  Ethiopia, 
d  Libya,  which  we  call  Airiea,  and  which  comprised 
di^r  the  name  of  Libya  the  countries  of  Cyrenaica, 
luriuma,  and  the  territories  of  Carthage.  The  di- 
lion  of  the  Koman  empire  into  provinces  trnninates 
;  work  \Miat  Sirabo  rolalea  eoncerumg  the  Nile 
obtained  from  Eratostbenen.  Bod«ius.  and  Arision. 
robo,  moreover,  wis  persorud!y  .ic(jii?iioted  with  the 
nrM  of  the  alream  «•  CNuracu.    His  ac- 

OQl  of  tho  Ploleini«  »•  h^ed  upon  the  testimony  of 
lyUins.  anJ  in  part,  vcrv  probablv,  upon  hrs  contm- 
,or,  Posidonius.  In  iIm  uarrative  of  Alexander's 
reh  across  the  des«rt  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  Stra- 
follows  Callisthencs  and  the  Other  companions  of 
prince.  The  recital  of  PetfMtiea.  who.  during  the 
gn  of  .•\ii(Xii'*t\i-<.  earned  on  war  apaitxt  tho  Klhio- 

113,  the  work  of  Agatbarchidaa,  and  the  bistoij  of 
irodottt*,  are  the  wbeoee  be  drawi  hia  na- 

for  an  account  of  the  eountries  lying  to  the 
lib  of  Egypt-  With  regard  to  Libya,  and  paitic>:- 
ly  tho  Oases  and  the  temple  of  Ammon,  he  taket 

atnslhAnes  for  bi*  guide.  mA  for  thf'  'It^tances,  Ar- 
nidorua ;  while  for  tiae  bi»toric«l  portion,  Posido- 
ae,  in  «U  likelihood,  served  aa  authority.    He  cites 


I  known,  who  had  trmtnl  of  the  botany  of  Libya.  Al- 
though, in  treating  of  Mauritania,  be  makea  mention  ol 
I K  r- 1  wo  Jobas,  he  does  not  eeem  to  bavo  been  Mqweint- 
]  c  J  \Mth  the  work  of  the  ynurrr  r  on  Africa  ;  for,  had 
I  he  Known  it,  he  would  certaidly  liave  fumitbed  us  with 
I  many  inteveating  eeleotieai  relative  to  the  interior  ot 
th»^  country — There  exists  an  abridgment  or  Chrcstom- 
dthy  of  ibe  entire  work  of  Strabo,  made  subiefjueot- 
ly  to  A.D.  980,  by  which  the  text  of  the  min  mtA 
has  often  been  corrected,  the  latter  having  eome  to  oe 
in  a  rrry  conupt  state.  Besides  the  Cnrestomatby, 
several  collections  of  extracts  from  .Straho  have  reach- 
ed our  time ;  tbej  are  atill  in  maotwcript,  and  to  ho 
foond  in  European  librariea.  By  the  help  of  theee,  dM 
text  of  the  largo  ^vork  mi;<ht  bo  still  farther  corrected. 
— Strabo  wrote  also  an  historical  work,  a  continuation 
of  PolytNtH,  which  he  himself  cites  under  the  title* 
'Tirt^v^fiarn  IfrrnpiKu  (Hittorieal  }fcmiiirs)  Theso 
noemoirs  were  carried  down  a  little  farther,  it  would 
seem,  than  the  continuation  of  the  ssme  historian  nude 
by  Posidonint  ;  for  it  sppears  from  Plutarch  that  the 
death  of  Caesar  was  mentioned  in  them. —  Among  tho 
most  useful  editions  of  Sirabo  may  be  mentioned  ibet 
of  Casaubon,  Geneo-t  1667.  fol.,  reprinted  at  Paris  bf 
Morel,  af^er  the  death  of  Caatubon,  1620,  fol. ;  that  of 
Almcloveen,  Amxf  .  1708,  fol  ,  which  is  a  reprint  of 
Casauboo's,  enriched  with  notes  from  various  schoUrt : 
thet  of  Siebenkeee,  continued  by  Tiaeboeko.  and  ov 
ter  him  f)v  Frii  deniann,  but  never  cotny  lotrd,  lAfttf 
1796-1818.  7  vols.  8vo  ;  and  that  of  Coray,  Parity 
181R-19,  4  vols.  8vo.  This  last  conuins  tho  beet 
Greek  text :  it  has  no  Latin  version,  but  is  accompa- 
nied by  an  excellent  commentary  and  several  tables. 
The  Oxford  edition  of  Strabo,  by  Falcom  r  i  nr,  % 
vols.  fol..  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typof  raphy,  but  a 
very  unfortunate  model  of  accurate  arbolirniip :  It  io 
noted  also  for  havinu  given  rise  to  an  angry  controvCf' 
sy  between  the  Edinbtirgb  Review  and  mmm  of  tb« 
•cholera  of  England.-~The  Freneb  trenslation  of  Stn- 
bo,  undertaken  at  the  coir  i  ir .)  of  irnvf^mment.  «|J 
executed  by  Du  Tbdl  and  (  "oray,  enjoys  a  high  rep»> 
lotion.  The  tranalaiion.  with  the  critical  and  bietoii 
cal  notes,  was  assiufied  to  the  two  scholars  just  named; 
and  M.  Gossellin  liad  charge  of  the  formation  of  the 
maps  and  the  geogrHphical  illustrations  It  appeared 
during  180.V-20,  and  IS  in  6  vols.  4io.  An  able  ro* 
view  of  it  is  given  in  the  London  Qoylorly,  vol.  ft,  p. 
2TH,  sefq.  (AM  HioL  lit.-  Gr^  vol.  ft,  p.  STt, 
ef  f  i 

Srmjkm,  L  a  plnlosopher  of  I^ampsacoe,  disetpio 
and  successor  in  the  s<  hool  of  Thcophrastns.  or  tht. 
peripatetic  school, of  v«b)ch  he  look  charge  M  'ZSf, 
and  who  conim  i'  I  ')ver  it  for  eighteen  Vfars,  with* 
hiffh  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence  Pioitfmy 
Philadelphus  made  him  his  preceptor,  and  repaid  hie 
services  with  a  royal  present  of  eighty  talents.  In 
his  opinioB  cooccming  matter,  Straio  departed  eeee** 
tiallv  from  the  system  both  of  Plato  and  Arisiodi^ 
and  hr  is  said  lo  have  nearly  approached  that  •'■•stem 
of  atheism  which  excludes  the  deity  from  the  forma* 
tioQ  of  the  world.  Cicero  alatee  thet  tbie  pbiloaophot 
conceived  all  Divine  power  to  he  seated  in  nature, 
which  possesses  the  cause*  ol  prodncliun.  lucriiaMt, 
and  diminutio«),  but  is  whollv  destitute  of  sensation 
and  fiffure.  He  tan^jnt,  also,  that  the  seat  of  the  soul 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  onlv  acis  by 
means  of  the  tsc-i  ■  {EnfiffdTs  Hittnry  of  Philoso- 
phy,  vol.  1.  p.  395,  aaf  ) — H.  A  phyeician  of  Berp> 
tuM.  a  pnpil  of  Erasielratos,  and,  like  him,  a  det«^ 
mmed  encmv  to  blrpding  He  became  the  head  of 
0  school.  {StkMU  Hisi.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p  408.^ 
nr.  A  lieentleue  pool,  e  native  of  8er^  'Meny  ^ 
grams  of  his  are  presrrvr  *  in  the  Greek  Avmklff 
[SchoU,  UuL  Lit  Or.,  vol  4,  p.  66.) 

StkatOIT.    VU.  Strata 

StSMwIos,       «l  Anlioohw  I.  (SoterX  ki«i 
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Syria,  fend  frevioualy  the  wife  of  Seieacat.  (Con- 
■ull  renurks  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  arttcle  An- 
liochas.) 

SrBATOirioiA*  I.  a  city  of  Cui*,  b«twa«n  AUbtodfe 
•nd  AUiodt,  tml  on*  of  tbe  tbm  nuMt  impoHant 

ci'ie*  in  the  interior  of  ihr  c  I  'ry  II  was  founded 
tnd  fortified  by  ADtiocbua  Hoieu  feod  called  after  bis 
wife  StnUooiee.   Th»  nodera  JBtlAiMtr  naikt  the 

tfiripnt  site.  It  woutd  8C<  rn  from  Stephanos  of  Byzan- 
tiom  {a.  V.  'EnarTima),  that  an  earlier  city  called  Irdiaa, 
•nd  also  Hecatesta  and  Chrysaoria,  occupied  the  apot 
whore  Stratonicea  was  afterward  founded.  In  con- 
•«quence  of  !>oroe  rci^ioratiuns  by  Hadrian,  this  latter 
city  received  the  name  of  Ha-Jnanopohs,  but  did  not 
llM^i  ratain  it.  {Hterocl.  —  Strabo,  660. — Polyb.,  30, 
W.— Pfcn.,  6,  29.)  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  the 
place  as  Strai.  nice.  {Lfake'n  Tuur,  p.  235.  —  CAti- 
mUlt  Antiq.  Atial.,  p.  155.)— n>  A  city  near  Mooot 
Tanrat,  caHed  SMttamcM  «d  TWvai  {Irpaniriiteia 
i  Trp'V  To  P9),  ID  diaiiiigttiili  it  bom  tha  fanner. 
iSirabo,  I.  c.) 

Stratonu  TtTRKiB,  a  city  of  JimIm,  aftanmd 
called  Cesarta  bf  Haiod*  io  honour  of  Angmlm. 

{Vid.  Cwsarea  ) 

STRovori.E,  one  of  the  Lipari  islea,  or  first  of 
the  AHohx  In^  Ax  to  tiie  nortlieast  I;  w-»s  railed 
Strongyle  (iirpa^^ I Ar^}  by  ihc  Greeks  on  acLu^ut  ot 
ita  round  figure,  whence,  by  corruption,  the  modem 
nama  StronMi.  It  it  c«l«bfat«d  foe  ita  exlraordmary 
volcano,  wbieli  i«  tbo  only  ona  known  whose  erup- 
tions are  continued  and  uninterrupted  TliC  island  is, 
io  fact,  merely  a  atngle  mountain,  whose  base  it  about 
nlna  milfla  in  cirenmrorMiee.  Tho  crater  ia  aoppoaed 
to  have  been  ancienilv  situated  on  the  sumniit  of  the 
BU>untain ;  it  i»  uow  on  the  aide.  From  vsrioas  tes- 
ioionies  collected  by  Spallanzani,  be  eooclodaa  (bat 
he  volcano  has  burned  for  more  ihnn  rmturv  where 
H  now  does,  without  any  sentkiblc  ciiangc  ii]  its  atlua- 
tion.  The  same  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  material 
origin  and  increase  of  StromboU  is  to  be  attributed 
•o  porphyry,  which,  melted  by  subterraneous  confla- 
grations, and  rarefied  by  elastic  gaseous  substances, 
arose  from  the  bottom  of  the  tea,  and,  extending  itself 
on  ibe  aidoa  in  lava  and  scoriw,  baa  lomed  an  island 
of  its  prpsent  size.  The  rarlirst  eniplions  of  Slrom- 
boli.  authenticated  by  bistoncal  accounts,  are  prior 
to  the  Christian  era  by  about  290  3rMia«  tbe  date  of 
the  reign  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse  (Sehol.  ad 
Apoli  Rhod.,  4,  761.)  It  burned,  hkewtsc,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  After  this  latter  p«- 
nodi  a  long  succeaaion  of  ages  euaued,  daring  which, 
from  tbe  waul  of  hiatoriealdoenments,  we  atn^piorant 
of  the  state  of  Stroniboli.  Tn  tlic  seventeenth  century 
we  again  know  that  it  ejected  lire,  which  it  has  con- 
liniMM  to  do  to  tbo  present  time.  Tho  ancients  made 
this  island  the  residence  of  ,£olus,  monarch  of  the 
winds  ;  and  Pliny  gives  us  the  gcrme  of  the  whole  fa- 
ble when  ho  states  that  the  inhabitants  could  tell  three 
days  beforehand,  from  tbe  smoke  of  the  volcano,  what 
winds  were  going  to  blow,  (P/i.i.,  3.  8.) — Strongylo 
was  inhabited  as  early  as  the  days  of  Thucydides. 
Aboat  twenty-fivo  jreofa  ago,  StnmMi  did  not  con- 
tain more  than  two  kindred  lababilania ;  but  at 
ent  more  than  two  thousand  are  collected  in  a  single 
town.  {Matmertt  Gtogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  S,  p.  465.— Jlfai- 
tt*  Bruit,  wtA.  7,  p.  760.) 

STROpnxDEs,  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Eti^, 
10  tbo  Ionian  Sea.  They  were  two  in  number,  and, 
aceofding  to  Strabo,  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Cypa- 
rissa  (Slrah.,  359  )  They  were  first  called  Plot*, 
bat  look  their  name  of  Slrophadcs  from  the  circam- 
ttanco  of  2etea  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  having 
rttttrned  from  thence  {arpe^,  "  to  turn")  after  they 
bad  driven  the  Harpies  thither  from  tbe  table  of  Phin- 
eus.  {Apoll.  Rhod.,  2,  295  )  According  to  the  scho- 
iaet,  hiDwever,  in«  islands  wato  io  ealM  becaase  ihe 


sons  of  Boreas  nmei  to  Jtipiter  ^oesini,  wbne  a 
tar  s»ioud  on  a  promontory  of  Cephallenii,  md  jq^ 
plicated  him  for  aid  to  overtake  the  Harpiei.  {B^ 
ad  ApolUd ,  1,  7,  21  )— These  islandi  are  kunrs  n 
navigators  at  the  prcaent  day  under  tbe  nmt  Stn- 
valt.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Grrcce,  voL  3,  p  i:; 

STaorniua,  1.  a  king  of  Phoeis.  He  mind  i  lu- 
tor  of  Agamenoen,  by  wbam  be  bad  PrUdn,  ((]^ 
bratcd  for  his  friendship  with  Orcs-.cs  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clyteaoettn  ud  £m. 
thua,  the  king  of  Pbocis  edoeiMd  it  lib  sen  ktie. 
with  the  greatest  care,  his  nephew,  whom  E'er.nL- 
secretly  removed  from  the  dagger  of  im  looiiwtod 
her  adulterer.  {Pausan  ,  2,  29  — ifcm.,  ALL 
17.)-II.  AaoDof  Pylsdesli]r£lsctii»ilMMtirif 
Orestes. 

Str  V  M  ow,  a  large  river  of  Thrace,  fonningiiiebocai- 
ary  of  that  countiy  on  the  side  of  Macedooo.  (Sc^., 
Peripl.,  p  27  )  It  rises  in  the  chain  of  Mocot  Sto- 
mius,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  li;cr^i  nilw, 
through  the  tenitoiy  of  the  Psoaiau,  ibe  Mad^SlMl, 
and  Edonea,  wUeb  weieTbneisoii9Na,UiiB(0ll» 
gulf  to  which  it  communicated  the  nimc  Strfmooi- 
cus,  now  GqI/o  di  CoHtetta.  (Slraio,  331 ) 
states,  that  the  Strymon  had  its  source  in  Mwiiit  H» 
mus,  and  that  it  formed  BCTcn  lakti  before  ii  ::-\-:r'- 
cd  on  lis  coyrsc  (4,  10).  The  SirymongiveiiiuiM 
to  a  wind  which  was  prevalent  in  tbe  gntf  iito  tki 
that  river  discbaiges  itself,  and  blew  with  gnit  tic- 
lence  from  the  nordL  {Herod.,B,  118)  TbeSi.7- 
moil  was  also  celebrated  for  its  eeU  (.l"  !/'  ,!; 
Athai.,  7t  54.)  Aeeoiding  to  Loca*.  tbe  aeien. 
name  of  tUa  stroatn  is  jKanann, «r ths *•  BmiSimf 
but  some  maps  term  it  the  river  of  Orj\m,hai 
small  town  near  its  mooth.  [Cmmr'i  Akc  Grm, 
vol.  1,  p.  289.) 

.Stvmphalis,  T.  a  region  of  MKftlorij,  io:i  ;: 
Orestis,  and  anneicd  to  the  former  cootiU)  uj^ia  u 
conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  tho-Rowu*  {Ln,i». 
30.)— II.  Palus,  a  lake  of  Arcadis,  oeu  lh<io»t«( 
Stymphalus,  and  once  the  fabled  haunt  of  bini»,tliflW 
called  Stymphalides.  {ApoUod.,  2,  5,  6.— ^  i^'- 
AfoU.  Rkod.t  t^lOU.)  PaasaniMiflngiiMtltililKK 
came  (mm  Aiabia,  as  there  exisled  aoni  of  As 
name  in  that  country  (8,  22).  The  Stywblides. 
confounded  by  others  with  the  Harpies,  itt  m  to  fata 
on  bnman  fleeh,  and  were  (sbleo  to  hsre  beei 
stroyed  by  Hercules.  The  Stymphalun  i»ke wm»ii> 
posed  to  communicate  with  the  EratiotU, a  nsiU tire 
of  Argolis.  (//«rorf..6,7«.-^»WkWl.)  TVEb- 
pcror  Hadrian  caused  water  to  be  eoriveyed  ftin » 
fountain  m  the  Stymphaliaii  terrilorr  to  0«w. 
(Cramer't  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  3ii9  i 

SrVHrHAUoa,  a  town  of  Arcado,  Mitl«»«  ^ 
chomenos,  end  n««r  the  confines  of  Ad»a  « 
time  of  Paiisai,ii»s  it  was  annexed  to  .\rjo!i-  h-\bt 
voluntary  c'iioice  of  its  inhabitants;  but  u 
cadian  town  at  the  epoch  of  tlx  Tfojin  f". 
been  founded,  accordiiig  to  the  traditions  of  the  eoostrf, 
long  before  that  period  by  Stymphalui,  i  incaM 
of  Areas.    (Pauxan.,  8,  22  )   h«  antiquity  ti il« it- 
tested  by  Pindar,  who  calls  it  the  notbtrof  .\raia 
{Oiymp  ,  6,  167.)   Tbe  remains  of  Siyraph»lwei 
o!»out  an  hour  to  the  west- sou tiiwc-it  of  Zi^skui 
sund  upon  a  roekt  emineoce  nsmg  from  tbe 
aide  of  the  lake.  {Cnma'M  Ane.  Orm,^i>f 
309  ) 

Srvx,  I.  a  daughter  of  Occaniis  and  Tetli»a  W 
married  Pallas,  by  whom  she  had  \  0107,  ?  r?a?t^ 
Luck  (Zvh,^.—Heyne  ad  ApoUoi-,  I,  ^*>^t* 
and  Violence  {ApoUod.,  i  f  )-!!-  A 
rent  in  Arcadia,  which  precipiutcd  lUelf  orer » 
height  in  the  ▼icinity  of  NonacrU,  to  joio  tbe  ni« 
Crathis.  The  waTera  of  the  StyK  were  said  to  bf  1^ 
sonous.  and  to  possc-s  the  proportr  of  d:5«o.r:r.ga» 
aU  and  other  baid  subsUnceicipMed  »otJ»*ixK«» 
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be  odIj  thing  fai  wMeli  it  cotttd  tw  •  mute** 

of;  every  other  kind  of  vessel  split  immediately  on 
ceiving  it.    Hence,  say  the  aoctent  wtiten,  it  was 
» iiiule'e  hoof  that  soro*  of  thb  w«t«r  mm  wnt  to 

sta  by  Antipatcr,  for  ihc  purpose  of  poisoning  Alcx- 
tder.  (l*hn  ,  30,  M.-~AC/tan,  H  A.,  10,  40. — Jag. 
C  12,  li  —QuiHt.  Curl,  10,  \0,  '25. —Senrc, 
u^Mt.  Nat.,  3,  25.— Fi/rur.,  8.  2.—  Varro,  ap.  Solm., 

7.)  Herodolas  relates  that  Clcomcncs,  king  of 
Mfta,  assembled  in  this  quarter  the  Arcadian  chiefs 
bom  h»  twd  united  m  a  plot  ifaiiMt  thst  city,  and 
•do  them  swear  by  thie  **  Infernal**  ttream  that  they 
oiild  pt  r-t  v«  rc  in  their  resolutions.  The  historian 
iscnbca  the  r«ionacriaD  Styx  as  a  scanty  hU«  distiUiiw 
mi  the  roek.  and  falling  into  a  holtow  nmoaikr 
I  bv  a  wall  (fl.  75).  Pausanias,  however,  represents 
e  Styx  as  faihng  from  one  of  the  most  otevatad  sum- 
ita  that  Im  had  ever  ae«n  (9.  17,  5),  and  thia  atate- 
ent  agrees  with  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers. 
^on  Stackelbcr^r,  La  Greets  Vuu  piltoreMques,  &c., 
prtfi^.  XTii.,  Paris,  IS'.H.  —  PoufuepiUe,  Vvyage  de 
.  Grice.  vol.  5,  p.  458.)  On  comparing  the  language 
'  Horodotne  with  that  of  Pausanias  in  another  pas- 
igv  (S,  18,  2),  it  would  appesr  that  the  historian 
tarely  ap«aka  of  th*  Styx  after  it  bM  daacaodad  from 
■  DiMinUfit-hwght.  Tb*  modtm  name  of  the  Styx 
I  Mmronerc,  or  "  Dlack  Water,"  an  appellation  de- 
ted  fiom  the  dark  colour  of  the  rocks  over  which  it 

owi.   (Fm  SttukeOerf,  I  e  FmifmniOe,  I.  e.) 

'arious  ctvnaolotries  arc  a-fHignt  d  for  the  ancient  name 
crvius  derives  it  froiu  the  hatc/td  and  gloomy  nsture 
f  the  stream  {uir6  rov  (rrvytpov  -^Skrw,  €m  Vtrp  , 
En  .  G.  1:13).    According  to  another  acconnt,  whcti  ' 
^erc?.  in  the  course  of  her  wandering  to  recover  her  ' 
M  daughter,  was  pursued  by  Neptune*  and  compelled 
»  change  herself  inio  n  mare,  she  eame  to  thia  Area- 
jan  stream,  and,  having  beheld  her  altered  form  in  it, 
so  d^gii-^led  at  the  si^ht  that  «hc  regarded  ita  wa- 
ets  with  hatred,  and  made  them  black  of  hue  {knv- 
f*^  TV  as}  rd  tdup  fitXav  evotitoe  —Pht.,  tfeph^st., 
p.  Phcf  .  rrJ  ,  190  ;  vol.  1,  p.  HS,  cd  BfU  ^  111. 
i  fabulous  river  of  the  tower  world,  the  idea  of  which 
ris  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  the  Styx  of  Area- 

1  ft  was  said  to  encompass  the  lower  region  nine 
iaiea  in  lis  wu.dinf  course  ( Kir^.,  GtoTg.,\,  480), 
nd  »  described  by  the  poets  as  a  broad,  dull,  and  slug- 
,ish  stream  of  but  little  depth,  whence  the  expression 
'%Kian  lake"  ( JSn.,  6.  134),  "Stygian  fen"  (JSn., 
,  3*.'H).  and  tlic  lika,  so  frequently  applied  to  it.  Ac- 
oiding  to  tb»  popular  belief,  the  goda  regarded  thia 
traam  with  a(»  much  reeerenee  diat  they  were  aecua- 

Jined  to  swear  hy  it,  and  deemed  such  an  o:ith  the 
Mwt  binding  I  n  its  nature.  {Mn.,  6,  334.)  If.  bow- 
vcr.  any  deitjf  ever  violtted  an  oath  thus  taken,  the 

■'iiiivliinenl  was  helievcd  to  he  di'f.rivation  of  nectar 
ambrosia,  and  the  loss  of  all  heavenly  privileges 
Wlhti^ace  of  ten  wholayeara.  Ilesiod.  in  a  curious 
tassafre  of  the  Theogony.  gives  the  particular-*  of  this 
Kinishment  very  minutely,  but  iiiakus  u  apply  to  the 
:a»e  of  celestial  perjury  in  general,  not  merely  to  the 
ncbtioo  of  an  oath  taken  in  the  name  of  the  infernal 
flvar.  According  to  the  poet,  when  any  one  of  the 
jods  is  guilty  of  perinrv,  In*  I9  sent  down  to  Hadi 

>Dd  brings  up  thenco,  in  a  golden  vaso,  some  of  the 
chilling  water  of  thia  calehratad  stream.   The  oflend> 

i_'d.  iiy  is  compelled  to  swallow  tlic  tioxiou*  draught, 
•nd  thereupon  he  lies  outstretched  for  one  whole  year, 
nithout  sense  or  motion,  nor  partakes  of  the  nectar 
itKl  ambrosia.  At  the  end  t!ii^  year  other  (roubles 
are  in  store  for  him  For  nine  whole  years  is  h©  now 
^i  -nated  from  the  aociatyof  the  gods,' neither  attend- 
otg  at  the  council  of  Jove  nor  partaxing  of  the  banquet 
la  the  tenth  year  his  punishment  ends,  and  he  is  re- 
itcr..!  Ill  hit  fortiur  privileges.  {Hea.,  Theog.,  783. 
wff.—Coroparo  Horn.,  14,  873 —//(rync,  ad  (oc.) 
Svaaa,  th«  go44«pa  of  lW>iaaion,  caUad  Pitbo 


(Heitfu)  by  tho  Gredta.  Ramaaituat  made  bar  mm 

of  the  Oraces.    (Hermes  ,  ap.  Pausat  ,  9,  35.) 

SuASTOa,  a  liver  of  India,  falling  into  the.Indaa 
near  the  modem  city  of  Atiodt.  D'Aovtlla  maliaa  tha 

tnodcm  name  of  the  Suastns  to  he  the  Sttvat.  MaD> 
nert  supposes  this  to  be  the  i>*ium  river  with  that  called 
Choaspes  by  Strabo  and  Curtius,  and  the  name  Suaa- 
tus,  which  is  uf>ed  liy  Ptolemy  in  speaking  of  thia 
stream,  to  be  an  error.  (AInHnut,  Gtu'^r  ,  vol  .5,  pi. 
I,  p.  30.) 

SoBLiciea  Pons,  tha  moat  ancient,  and  also  tha 
first  in  order,  if  we  ascend  the  river,  of  all  the  bridges 
thrown  over  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  It  was  called  Sub- 
tidut  because  cooairucted  of  wood,  and  rcatio^  oo 
fUu  or  ateAct  (raMfnt.  — fVaf.,  «.  v.  AtWemeX 
This  bridge  was  built  by  Ancns  Marcius  (Lir.,  1,33), 
but  was  rendered  more  celebrated  for  the  gallant  maik- 
ner  in  which  it  was  defaodad  by  Horatioa  Coelaa 
against  thr  forccn  of  Porsenna.  For  some  ccnturiea 
after,  this  bridge  was,  through  luolives  of  nligiuus  feek 
ing,  kept  constantly  in  repair  with  the  same  materials 
of  which  it  had  been  originally  framed,  without  the  ad- 
diiiun  of  a  single  nail  for  the  purpose.  This  contin- 
ued, as  we  learn  from  Dio  Caasius  (50,  9),  till  towarda 
the  end  of  tha  rapohlic,  whan  it  waa  labuilt  of  atooo 
by  the  censer  Fholna  iEmiliua  Lapidna.  {Plut.,  VU. 
\um  )  Julius  Capitolinua  sutea  (a.  6)  that  it  waa 
repaired  by  Aotooioua  Piua  in  matbla.  {Crmnet*» 
Ane.  lialf,  vol.  1,  p.  467.) 

ScBfBRt,  n:ir  of  the  most  populous  and  busy  parts 
of  ancient  Koaie.  if,  however,  the  Suburra  was  one 
of  the  moat  fraqoanted  parts  of  Home,  it  was  alao  iho 
most  profligate.  {Properf ,  4,  7,  16,  teq. — floral., 
Epod.,  5,  67. — Martini,  C,  60.)  The  term  Suburra 
is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  thst  of  Rome, 
esbecialiy  by  Juvenal.  (Sut ,  8,  6.—/^.,  10,  165.i 
JuVtua  Cesar  is  said  to  have  fiist  lived  in  thia  part  at 
Hnine,  and  in  rather  an  humble  duelling.  (Sutton 
VU.  JuL,  46.)  Varro  gives  varioua  etymologies  liof 
tha  name  (L.  4, 8),  hot  they  all  appear  onsstisfte* 
tory.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Ifdly,  vol  1,  p  ;ifi9  ) 

SucRO,  I.  now  A'ucar,  a  river  of  liispania  i'arra* 
conensia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cotitc6ian).  It  liaaaia 
Mount  TrirJ'cda.  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 
(Mela,  a,  *J. — riin.,  3,  3.) — 11.  A  city  of  llispAuia 
Tarraconensia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Edetani,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sucre.  It  lay  between  Carthage 
Nova  and  the  river  Iberus.  It  was  in  ruins  ss  early  sa 
the  days  of  Pliny.  Tho  modern  Culler  a  marks  ita 
ska.   (Ptoi..  3.  t.— Lis.,  28,  26.— ad,  19  ) 

Striaaa,  I.  Pometls.  an  ancient  Vdacian  eity,  tha 
site  of  which  evei  remain  a  matter  of  mere  con- 
jecture. It  appears  to  hav«  been  in  the  netghboutbood 
of  the  Pompcims  Paludes,  to  which  it  gave  name. 
This  town  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Tari]uihiu»  Su- 
porbus,  and  tlic  booty  is  said  to  have  furni&hcd  him 
with  the  means  for  laying  tha  iiMndation  of  the  Capi> 
tol  {Iav.,  1,  63.)  It  waa  again,  at  a  later  perwd, 
lakcn  and  sacked  by  tho  consul  Serviliua,  and  from 
that  period  we  lose  alt  traces  of  it  in  history.  Sueasa 
Pometia  waa  a  colony  of  Alba,accorduig  to  Diouvsioa 
(1,4)  and  Virgil  (£n.,  6,  773.— OMwr*«  itne.  Mjf 
vol.  2,  p  Of).  seq  ).—ll.  Aurvnca,  Iho  eapital  of  taa 
Aurunci.   (Kid.  Auruoci.) 

SoaaaidNBa,  a  people  of  Oallia  Belgica,  between 
the  Rcmi.  Veromandui.  Vado'-a'=  r  Mrldi.  and  Cala- 
launi.  Their  capital,  Augusta,  aiierward  Sncs^ionea, 
now  Snmom.  stands  on  Oxona.  now  the  .^tsna. 
They  were  sutKiued  by  Cx-^ar.  (CM$.f  B.  Qt  6.> 
Epit..  104— r/m.,  4,  17.) 

St'BToNios,  I.  C.  Paulinos,  a  Roman  commsndai, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  made  war  a|wn  tho 
Mauri,  and  was  the  first  Roman  general  that  efoasad 
Mount  Atlas  with  an  army  He  commanded  subse- 
quently in  BriUin,  and  there  croabad  a  dangerous  ra> 
baOlNi.  HotfftlfttDaeeottotQf  Ua  campaign  in  Af- 
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rfea.  — TT  Tnnquiliu*,  a  Room  hi*t«rtMi,  born  »boat 
the  bcgitiiiirig  of  the  reign  of  Ve«p*sun.  Hit  father, 
Saetoniu*  Lenis.  waa  tribune  of  the  ihirtcenth  ie^ion 
in  tlM  war  of  Oiho.  TU  aon  folUmod  at  Ko»e  the 
pAvfeasNMi  of  a  pwMnMian  and  ilntoiit  wi>«    Ho  bo* 

(•  rnt  mtiinalely  Brquaiiiled  with  tho  younger  Piiny, 
wiM»  recommended  htto  to  Trajan,  and  procured  for  him 
1km  oAeo  of  Iribuoe,  oiiil  llw  Ju*  trium  Hberwrum, 

thong^h  bfi  had,  in  fact,  no  iss-ue  Uiiiltr  tht  Emperor 
Hftdnan  he  was  appointed  pnvate  »i;cri.iac)  {Ma/^ister 
BptHahnuny.  but  waa  dograided  from  ihi« 


SoiOAa,  a  Gioek  Icsicographer,  of  wiiotti  i«  htt^ 
i*  known  tbtt  mkm  htve  doubted  mbetiei  i  per»«  «f 
mis  name  ever  exincd.  Hi«  n»me,  howem,  h fwaj 
m  aU  tho  MS3.  of  bia  Lexicon,  and  it  eAoi  mfntmcd 
bjr  BoMaihiM  in  Ma  coawwmty  ea  Roomt.  H* 
seems  to  h4ve  flourished  between  900  »nd  IIK5  AD. 
He  i«  the  author  of  a  Lexicon  coinpiled  fm  nhm 
aotbora.  h  ddbra  owanriaHy  ffm  ador  oob 
this  kind,  in  giving  not  only  the  r-xpUria:w;i  r  nunii, 
but,  at  the  aame  time,  an  buttorK^l  sMxt  ol  iW  nutt 
celefantod  author*,  and  extracu  from  timr  mAi 


cipal  work  that  remains  to  u»  of  Soetonioa  la  bis  Bi 
ognpby  of  ibo  lint  twolvo  Cmohl  lo  tome  manu- 
acripta  tboao  Kvoa  um  dindod  Into  eight  books,  an  ar- 
Hngeinent  most  proUablv  made  by  the  copyt!»i!>  I'he 
■bjoct  of  Sootoaiua  waa  not  ao  much  to  give  a  history 
•f  tlM  poHtkol  and  nititarf  ovonto  that  eeeonod  doring 
the  TPign  of  carh  if  ihcai-  princes,  as  to  delineate  their 
private  cbtractofri,  ihcir  virtues  and  vices,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  of  their  private  hfe.  His  narratives  do  not 
follow  a  chrunuio|;iral  urdrr .  ihc  division  is  rather  one 
lesultiog  directly  trom  ihe  subject  matter  i  as,  for  ex- 
tmfiit,  UM  kidk  of  oaeb  omperor,  hit  nianmr  of  life, 
oceopatkNM,  tmoaomnta,  dec.  Suetonius  traces  his 
oltaraetefi  with  remarkable  tiddity,  and,  according  to 
St.  Jerome,  with  the  aame  freedom  with  which  thej 
tiTod;  **pan  libertmU  ae  ipsi  9uerumt"  Liko  Ho- 
Iwsli,  ho  ■CO— I  to  1mi«o  ooHoctod  hit  aialoritlo  from 
eevoral  very  difTcrctit  anthorilies  .  but  he  had  one 
great  advantage  over  the  Greek  biographer  in  the  au* 
potior  knowlodgo  which  he  notonlijr  pootootod  of  tho 
Uws  And  nsaifPs  of  tho  Romans  :  no  that  on  those  sub- 
jects bis  tu*<iiinony  i«  much  more  uustwortby  We 
4o  not  see  anjr  giOollda  for  the  charge  of  malignity 
which  has  been  sometimes  brought  against  him  ;  on 
the  conlrsry.  he  appeara  to  have  recorded  the  virtues 
and  vtcea  of  the  Ca'sar:<  with  great  impartiality  ;  and 
ooitainly  it  ia  not  tho  fault  of  Suetoniua  if  their  vicea 
teem  to  prepondoroie.    Ho  merely  gives  a  plain  and 

far  ■!  d  account  of  farl<«,  niHuv  of  llirtn  ollii  rwHe  un- 

known,  but  of  the  greatest  imporunco  for  biatory. 
Hit  ai^lo  io  aimplo,  coneito,  ood  eomet,  witboot  oithor 

orft^'nf»f  t  or  affpctation — ^Besidcs  th<  sr-  bioj^rapliies. 
we  bavu  trom  i\w  pen  of  Suetonius  an  account,  of  dis- 
ilogllithod  graniiiiarinna,  and  a  fmffment  of  a  similar 
work  on  celebrated  rhetoricians.  To  hi  in  also  are  as- 
erbed  livea  of  Terence,  Horace,  Lucan.  Pliny  the 
elder.  Juvenal,  and  Persiua.  'riii  t  '  un  j. r  eliably  sup- 
Moititioat.  SiieiorMsa  wroto  also  other  worka,  on  the 
Mioob  of  Iho  Greoka,  on  Rome  and  ita  inatituiions, 
a  genealogy  of  lloman  families.  Ac  .  iiul  ihv^p  are  all 
dot. — Tho  beat  editions  of  Sucioniua  are,  that  of  Ph 
ioeoi,  LtmuvA,  ltl4.Svola.8vo:  that  of  Oodondorp, 
L  fiat,  175!  'i  voN  8vo  ;  that  of  Emesti.  UpM., 
tT76,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  but  particularlv  that  of  Urusiua, 
Up9,,  I8IS-18.  3  vob.  8vo.  (iekm,  HiaL  Lit. 
Bom  .  vol  2,  p  397  ) 

SuBVi,  a  powerful  people  of  Germany,  consisting 
df  mony  tribes.  ai>d  inhabiting  the  eastern  section  of 
the  country,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Sinus  Codanus. 
Among  the  srparate  trtb4>8  com^iosing  this  nation, 
I  iny  ntiMmt  ra^i  ^<  the  Langobardi,  Semnones,  and 
Angli.  Tho  Caiti.  Marcomanni,  Ubii,  Sygambri,  6te  , 
wtfo  oAon  tneloded  ondor  ibe  aanio  gonerai  ap^>ella- 

tlOn.     In  pT  >-i  -  H  (if  tMne.  the  names  of  tho  srvcral 

Uribaa  beeame  gradually  more  prevalent,  that  of  Suevi 
leti  tnd  loto  fretfooni,  uotil  t>te  torm  boetmo  fisod  at 

a  designation  of  tt  rmr  that  h.u1  spltlcd  in  what,  at  the 
praocot  day,  ia  rliMioininnicd  Sitabia.  {Com,  B.  ff., 
4,  1,  teqq.  —  Tac.,  Germ.,  :W,  4.S.  — P/iny.  4.  14  — 
Pertt.,  Mon  Grrm.  Hist.,  I.  1(^0.  2R3.  519  )  Li; 
can  calla  thoni  Flavi,  from  their  having,  in  general, 
roddiok  hair,  which  their  HUM  it  likooriat  Mdd  lo  oig- 


but  waa  dogradod  from  this  po«t  ft^r 
havm^  been  wantmu  in  respect  to  the  Empress  Sabi-   On  account  of  the  peculiar  uniformiti  of  std^  wSnfl 
na.     I  hc  year  ut       death  is  not  known. — Tue  prtn-  prevails  ui  the  biographical  notices,  it  tui  beta 

jectured  that  Suidas  borrowed  then  til  (ran  moi 
OoofnoiticoD ;  nd,  from  oo  ezpmnioB  vlucb  he  kio- 
aelf  oaeo  in  the  ottiele  Hetyehios,  tome  [an  bm  M 
to  believe  that  a  work  of  the  Utirr  liiraubtd  bio  wilt 
hia  chief  inaieriala.  In  making  bis  tm^m,  km 
over,  Soidat  hao  abown  gnat  oegligMM, nil  total 
want  of  judgment  and  critical  talent  Ht  cnei  from 
vti»tod  and  corrupt  readings;  be  coafoadnadiviid* 
oola  and  authors  ;  and  ofteniiioeahis  tMmhnit 

prove  what  he  mlenda.  It  ts  unrprtam  wtKlhcr  '''le 
carelessness  of  copyists  may  not  iayt  Uu  va  u«w 
of  many  of  thcto  errofa.  Notwithtlandinj  lU  mm 
and  imperfectiona,  it  it  0  voff  Oteful  hook,  ui  a  tm 
house  of  all  aorta  of  oroditioa.  It  ftinitsiMai  n  » 
count  of  poetii,  orators,  historians,  &r .  w  th  'wit 


paaaagea  from  ancient  auihon  whose  works  an  Itt. 
Tho  heat  edition,  ontil  of  lato,osad  loha  dMaf  K» 

ter,  Canlab  ,  1705.  3  vol*  fol.  In  boiWK, 
a  new  edition  of  Koster's  work  sppeirtd  ino  its 
Clafondon  prtto,  Otford.  in  S  vola  M.,  i9  CM 
which  i'*  in  every  respect  far  superior  to  t^f  fe'W 
In  the  H^  iie  year,  Bemhacdy.  «  German  Kbix'.  cmiq- 
rncnccd  re  oditiayGaiaford's  labours,  in  ib«4w(o(a, 
at  the  Halle  press  This  latter  work  is  still  inicKM 
of  publication.  ( Huffimnn,  Lex  BtbUograpi  .  wi  t, 
p.  650.— ScAiMf,  Httt.  LU  Gr.,  toI  6.p  SSJ  ) 

SviOMm,  0  pooplo  of  ScaodioBvia,  hwd  im  iIh 
ahill  in  navigation  at  early  at  tho  dayt  «f  IWtW 

{Germ  ,  They  '■>- r-   the  earliest  i')'ii>i:irii  of 

what  IS  now  called  Sweden,  which  counOf  m  cari; 
timoo  woo  csUod  9mmr.   Fiom  ihtm  8taies.  id  the 

middle  ages,  r.crivrd  ih- appellation  of  Stewliad  awl 
Siieonia.  {tiischojj  und  MoUer,  Wiriak ia Gttp^ 
p.  93ft) 

SfLLA.     VU.  Sylla. 

Sui.MO,  I.  a  city  of  i,auini],  wkclj  itwd  ti  ill 
site  of  the  modern  SermoneUt  Veedat-  It»wtii* 
be  confounded  with  the  pbce  of  the  ntw  v»m 
ated  among  the  Pcligni.    Vir>;il  probibly  sHafctti 
when  he  give*  the  name  of  .Sultno  lo  »  l.Jtm  «un« 
10,  517.)    Id  Pbny'a  time  do  mtigc  d  rt  r^ 
iMMBod.— tl.  A  city  of  tho  PMiiai,  tbout  srvtn 
soutbeaat  of  Corfiniiim,  now  Sulnera  hmum 
birtbdact  uf  Ovid,  who  has  mado  us  sc()ininttd 
that  foot  in  more  than  one  psssage.   The  imprabtbit 
siorv  of  itj*  having  been  foiuidcd  by  SoItb"*  » 
Piirvgiun.  one  of  the  companiuna  o(  Mrmx  ina 
we  find  in  the  same  poet  (Fast.,  4.  79).  is  Tt*tM 
by  Silius  Italicas  (9.  76).    Wt  learn  irow  Fk««(J 
21 )  that  thia  city  waa  exposed  to  ill  the  '«*f*f|** 
Sylla  for  having  been  atuclwd  to  the  ciu  .  o'"'- 
ua.   It  waa  not,  however,  dottroyed  by  ibii  f 
aim:o  v»o  toon  afkor  hoar  of  itt  htvmg  Wfea 
hands  of  Caisar.  together  with  Corfir.im  (** 
Oio  ,  1,  16.)    Froounua  ataie*  liiat  «  «*»  • 
oobny.   iCrmnur'*  Ane.  /lo/v-  vol.  1.  p  3^ ) 

Sci.imtTa,  a  prjptcss  in  the' time  of  Doniituii. 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  banishment  of  the  pbilo^P"" 
hf  that  empom.  We  have  rrmaininRsStiiK « 
m>vf-ntv  tcrees.  entitled  •'  De  edietc  HgniOW  f* 
i'hdotojtho*  urU  ejcui  U."  It  is  foeaJio  "••■f  * 
tiona  of  Peraios  and  Juvenal,  ai ui  even  of  Ai^p'-^ 
Thie  i«  Mfipoaod  to  bo»  to  fact,  the  {Moducuoo  «d 
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>iti&.  {liakr,  Gesch.  Kqih.  Lu.,  p.  181.)  The  &ai- 
facM  alluded  to  intisi  not  be  confouiided  wiUi 
nolher  in  the  time  of  'ribull!!?  To  iho  liiiter  »ro 
nbed  by  some  critics  a  portiuri  ol  iUa  ulv^ma  in  the 
ourtb  book  of  Tibuilut,  namely,  troin  the  2d  to  ibe 
2th  inclaaive.  (Barthe,  Aimn^  68i  li.^Mnuek- 
tus,  ad  TtbuU.,  p.  3^.) 

8u lpitIa  Lkz,  I.  Miiitari»^  hy  P.  SulpitiiM,  tb«  trib- 
ine,  A.U.C  685.  It  ordained  that  tho  prosecution 
if  the  Mitbradatic  war  should  be  uiien  frum  Sylia  aud 
'estcd  to  Manus. — II.  Aootber,  de  !Scnaiu,  by  Ser?iu« 
kilpiuus,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  665.  Ii  required  that 
lO  Mbator  should  contract  a  debt  over  2U00  denarii 
9300).— III.  Another,  de  CivUaU,  by  P.  Sulpitius, 
ho  tnboM.  A.U.C.  666.  That  the  Julian  allies, 
vho  had  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  bad 
ccn  formed  into  eight  new  tribea,  should  be  distribu- 
ed  tbroughottt  tiM  &iny-fifO  old  UibM  ;  and  aJ«o  that 
h*  maniutttitad  altvM,  who  as«d  fbrriMriy  to  vote  only 
a  the  four  city  tribes,  mi^^lil  vote  in  all  the  tribes. 

S«i«riTLL  Gkns,  a  distioguisbed  peinci«o  liamiljr  at 
loin«,  ihe  two  principal  braaehea  of  whidi  were  the 
vdnirrmi  and  Galba). 

Sut.piTlus,  i.  Serviua  SulpiUoa  Rufus,  «  diaUa- 
:ai«hed  patrieien,  bfaih«r-in«law  of  G.  Liciniua  Stolo. 
ie  WW-,  i.  ahlv  esteemed  for  his  talents  and  virtues, 
ad  tilled  many  important  offices  m  the  slate.  Sul- 
•tios  was  fbor  time*  nilitaiy  Iribooe  with  cooauiar 
•ower  ;  the  last  of  ihcsc  times  in  400  B.C — 11.  Ser- 
lus  Sulpitiaa  Psticus,  was  consul  0.0.362,  with  JLi* 
aaiva  Stolo.  Seanic  ezbibiiMNW  are  aaid  to  have 
leen  first  given  during  this  year,  and  it  was  during 
hia  satne  year  that  i>uipitiU8  drove  a  nail  into  the 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  aeMuot  of  the  ceaa- 
r'T  of  a  pestilence. — III.  Puhlius  Sulpilius  Saverio, 
i»»  consul  B.C.  279,  with  P.  Deems  Mu»,  aud  de> 
eated  Pyrrhus  at  Asculum. — IV.  Servius  Sulpiiius 
TJaH.a  {Vul  Galba  II  snd  III.)— V.  Caius  Sulpilius 
iallue.  (  Vtd.  Gallus  i.) — YI. Publiua Sulpitius,  a  trib- 
UM  of  the  coromona  in  181  B.Cn  and  a  person  of 
nost  turbulent  chr^rartrr  As  a  partisan  of  Ntarvj?, 
le  brought  forward  a  law  u>  deprive  Sylia  ot  the 
•harge  of  the  war  afiiaai  Mithradatea,  and  to  Teat  it  in 
►f  anus.  He  also  proposed  another  law  respecting  the 
talian  allies.  ( Vtd.  iSalpitia  Lex  III.)  While  these 
■Otters  were  pending,  he  paraded  the  streets,  sur* 
■oundcd  by  armed  bands,  and  a  set.  of  rufiiAns  whom 
te  called  his  anti-senate :  the  Italians  also  streamed 
•  extraordinary  numbers  to  the  city,  to  await  the  pas- 
Mge  of  the  law  in  which  they  ware  interealed.  On 
their  firat  insertiun  into  the  register  of  eitizena,  eight 
aew  tribea  bad  been  created  for  them,  whose  sufTrages 
were  only  thea  demanded  whfon  the  old  five-aud- thirty 
fsve  no  decision.  Sulpttina  now  proposed  by  his  law 
to  distribute  them  throughout  all  the  inbcs.  Rome 
became  tbereupoa  a  scene  of  confusion  and  not; 
both  parties,  the  old  eiinetti  and  the  Italians,  fought 
vMlh  iiticks  and  cluba  in  the  streets  and  forum  ;  and 
die  law  was  near  being  paaaed  by  force,  when  Sj/tit^ 
who  remained  at  Rome,  came  to  tiM  aid  of  the 
senatorial  parly.  The  senate  was  assembled  in  the 
temple  of  Castor,  and  r^ularly  besieged  by  the  peo- 
f  lc  beeaoee  it  had  eansed  to  be  annoaneed  the  meas- 
jrc  usual  in  extreme  confusion  of  an  interruption  of 
tii  public  buaioeaa.  In  ibc  lumull  that  arose,  Sylla's 
S3n-m*law  wee  alain ;  hia  colleague  escaped  the 
l.u  i!^  of  the  mob  with  difficulty  ;  and  Sylla  himself, 
to  save  hi«  life,  was  coinpeilcd  to  take  oS  the  restric- 
(ion  upon  public  business  merely  to  be  let  out  of  the 
cily.  He  betook  himself  to  his  army,  white  Sulpilius 
carried  his  law,  and  the  appointment  also  of  Manus  in 
Sylla's  stead,  aa  eoraniandar-iii-cbief  against  Mithra- 
di'*  ^  Svlb  Tinw  marched  upon  Rome,  and  the  cily 
was  stormed  Uke  a  hostile  town.  Sulpilius  lh«3  inh- 
ttoe  perished,  a  price  bavins  been  aet  upon  bis  head, 
wA  Maiiiia  hioMtlf  nuiowljr  eieaped  baiqg  taken.— ^ 


j  VII.  Servius  SulpiUus  liufus,  a  cooiempora/y 
I  friend  of  Cicero's,  and  one  of  the  moat  eminent  iaw- 
.  yers  of  his  time  He  had  been  a  pupil,  m  judicial 
studies,  of  F.  Baibus  and  C.  Aquilius  Gallus.  Ao> 
cording  to  the  teatimooy  of  Cicero,  Sulpilius  waa  the 
first  that  gave  a  scientific  form  to  Kntnan  jurispru- 
dence ;  in  other  word&,  he  earned  ii  back  lo  firM 
principles.  He  was  consul  50  B.C.,  with  M.  Maf> 
celius.  Of  his  legal  writings  (Reprehensa  M  Sc^ 
volte  capita ;  I)e  Uaiamiu  sacns ;  De  dole,  <^c.\ 
and  also  of  his  speeches,  nothing  remains.  (Consult 
Otto,  "de  Vita,  stvdiis,  scriplijt,  tt  honorihus  Serv.  S. 
Jiu/i,''  Traj,  ad  Jihen.,  17U7.) — VIII.  C.  %Suipiliua 
Apollinaris,  a  native  uf  Carthage,  and  gramaiariaa^ 
flouriabed  in  the  lime  of  the  Anlonines.  We  have 
nothing  from  him  relative  to  the  branch  of  knowledge 
which  he  professed  to  teach.  The  verses,  howevet, 
that  are  found  at  the  conimencemenl  of  Terence's 
plays,  as  arguments  to  the  respective  pieces,  aie  sup- 
posed to  be  his.  We  have  also  an  epigram  of  his  on 
the  order  which  Virad  gave  to  burn  the  ^neid. 
{Bwrmann,  Anthet.  Let.,  vol.  1,  p.  36S.  — .ScAetf, 
Hisi.  Lit.  Rum  ,  vol  3,  p.  308  )— IX.  Sulpitius  Se- 
verua,  as  «cclosi»aiic«l  historian,  bora  about  363  A.D., 
in  Aquitanta.  We  have  firotn  him  a  tacred  history 
{Htsloria  Sacra),  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
A.D.  410  ;  a  Life  of  Si.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  aooio 
dialognea  and  Icuera.  The  hiteat  edition  of  hia  united 
works  is  ihat  of  Pralo,  Verona,  1741-5,  2  vols  Uo. 

Slhma.mjs,  an  Etrurian  deity,  whoae  worabip  was 
adopted,  probably  very  early,  at  Rome.  A  temple 
was  erected  to  him  at  the  Circus  Maximus  in  thi:  time 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  (Upicf,  fiu/.,  6,  731),  and  hn 
earthen  autoe  stood  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Japi> 
tcr  on  the  Capitol.  (CiV:  ,  Die  ,  I,  10.)  Nocturnal 
ligblniogs  were  ascribed  lo  Suiumanus,  as  diurnal  ones 
were  to  Juuiter  (P/in.,  2,  S3.<— ilaifKaf.,  Civ.  D.,  4^ 
23);  and  when  trees  had  been  struck  with  lightnin|^ 
the  Ff aires  Arvalcs  sacrificed  lo  him  black  wellten. 
(Gnt/cr,  Intcrtp.,  p.  121.)  He  nay,  thanfoie,  have 
been  only  a  god  of  the  night  ;  but  we  are  sssurfd  that 
he  was  Pluto  and  Dispiier.  {Mart.,  Capeii.,  3,  40. — 
Anuk.t  ode.  GenL,  87.)  Vacro  joins  him  with  VaW 
ranus,  as  one  of  the  gods  worshipped  bv  th*>  Suhine 
Tatius.  (L.  L.,  4,  p.  «3.)  As  his  Roman  name 
was  probably  a  translation,  the  usual  derivation  of  it, 
Summus  Manium,  is  perhaps  founded  on  truth  Hia 
festival,  the  Summanalia,  was  on  the  20lh  of  June, 
wheti  cakes  shaped  like  a  wheel  were  offered  tO  him. 
{Keighdey**  Mutbobgyt  p.  630,  seg.) 

SonIom,  a  celebrated  promontory  of  Attica,  forming 
the  extreme  point  of  that  province  towards  the  south. 
Near  the  profnontonr  stood  the  town  of  the  same  nauML 
with  a  harbour.  {Pautan  ,  1,  1.)  Sunium  was  held 
especially  sacred  to  Minerva  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer  {Od.,  3,  278),  and  here  the  ^oddeaa  bad  a 
beautiful  temple,  whence  her  appelhition  of  Sunm*. 
The  promontory  of  Sunium  is  frequently  rncntiuned  in 
Grecian  bi8tor|.  Herodotus,  in  ono  place  (4,  99), 
ealla  it  the  Sumac  angle  (rov  yowdv  rw  Zowiokw), 
Thucydides  reports  that  it  was  fortified  hy  the  Athe- 
nians after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  to  protect  their 
veaiela  which  conveyed  com  from  Enhoa,  and  wera,' 
consequently,  o!)ligcd  lo  double  the  promontorv*  (S,  4). 
— Travellers  who  have  visited  Sunium  inform  us  that 
thia  edifice  waa  originally  decorated  with  aiz  columoa 
in  front,  and  probably  thirteen  on  each  side.  Spohn  re» 
ports,  thai  in  bis  lime  nineteen  columns  wcro  atill' 
standing.  The  whole  edifice  waa  of  white  marUo, 
and  of  the  most  perfect  architecture. — .\ccordirig  to 
Uobhouse  il.  1,  p.  342,  Am.  ed.),  nine  columni^ 
widbout  their  entablatnrea,  front  the  aea,  in  a  line  from 
west-northwest  to  cast-southea?t ;  three  are  !«iand-' 
ing  on  the  tido  towards  the  land,  on  the  north ;  and 
two,  with  a  pilaater,  next  to  the  comer  one  of  the 
northom  columnar  towaida  the  aea  on  the  eaat ;  ■ol' 
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tMre  \s  a  Holitarr  on}  on  the  southpastern  side.  This 
latt  hai»  uuiuined  for  the  promonlury  ilt^  name  of  C*pe 
Colmnt,  or  the  Cape  tf  the  Cotumn  The  whiteness 
of  the  iiMiiilr  hns  hrcn  prr'«Tved  prob  sbly  by  the  ses- 
va{juur,  in  the  sMuit;  in<imiLr  as  Tntjan's  thumphal 
•fch  St  AMOuft.  The  rock  on  which  the  columns 
•iHid  it  prectpiious,  but  not  imcccMibl*,  nor  rery 
Ml^.  ft  bears,  according  to  Hobboote.  •  ationg  re- 
»cmblat:cr  to  tttc  picture  in  Falconer's  "Shipwreck;" 
(Ml  tb«  view  given  in  Ap«cbAni«  pUcee  tbe  temple 

rt  m  the  wrrnif  |>oeltkm.  Saninni  wii  eoDeideied 
tlji.  Aihini.iti'*  an  iinportant  post,  atnl  a!>  much  a 
towu  as  ih«  i'trirus,  but  coulii  not  have  been  very 
Itffe,  acoording  to  Hobhonse,  who  is  of  optnion  that, 
whrr  VTuripides  slyle^  it  the  rh-h  rurk  rf  Suniutn  in 
hu  Cvciops,  be  alludes  to  the  wealth  of  the  temple, 
Mt  the  fertililf  of  the  soil.  The  seme  writer  joettj 
considers  (he  a-sertion  of  Pausaniaa  to  hv  unworthy 
of  bt  litf,  when  lie  states  that  the  spear  at)il  the  crest 
of  the  statuo  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  might  be 
etea  fiom  Sooinm,  «  etnigfat  line  of  nearly  30  miles 
•—Sir  W.  Gell  obeeftee  ibit  •'nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  t!iis  spot,  toimriatiilir;!^  from  a  [lortii  o  of 
white  marble*  erected  iBtbe  happiest  period  of  Gre- 
«im  art,  wai  elevated  SOO  feet  above  the  eea,  a  pros- 
pect of  llif  Oiilf  of  .f!gina  on  one  sidi'.  and  ihe  ifege- 
an  on  the  other."  (//in  ,  p.  82  )  Dodweii  sutes  that 
**lbe  terapio  is  sapported  on  its  northern  aide  by  a 
regularly  constrnrtpd  terrace  w.ill,  of  whirh  scrcntcen 
layer*  of  sluiit-  fttill  remain,  'i  he  tAlvn  columns  arc 
scattered  about  below  the  temple,  to  which  they  form 
the  richest  foreground  The  walls  of  the  tower,  of 
which  ihere  arc  a  few  remains,  may  be  traced  nearly 
down  to  the  port  on  the  southern  side ;  the  greater 
pan  of  the  onpoeiie  side,  upon  the  edge  of  the  prcci- 
pfoe,  waa  nndefended,  except  by  the  natnrri  strength 

of  '.}r-  islare  and  the  steepness  of  the  rock  ;  the  walls 

were  tortificd  with  square  towers."  (Tour,  vol.  1,  p. 
§10.— 'Ooma-V  Ane.  Greece,  toI.  9,  p.  S77.) 

SiTKRtT*  M \9t,  a  name  of  the  Adnitic  Sea,  as  sll- 
*iale  iibovo  Italy.  The  name  of  Mare  Jn/erum  was 
applied  for  tho  opposite  rr:i!>an  to  the  sea  hcluw  Italy. 

St'KtN'A,  a  powerful  o/fn-cr  under  OroJc-i.  king  of 
Partliiii,  utid  who  had  dtdtd  in  r^iaing  tlut  inuaarch  to 
the  throne.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  storming 
of  Seleocia,  and  was  afterward  appointed  commander 
of  the  Psrthisn  forces  against  Crassus,  whom  he  over- 
threw in  the  rii'  irioraMu  victor)'  at  Ch  irra;,  and  after- 
ward entrapped  and  put  to  death.  Surens  himaelf 
waa  not  long  after  pot  to  death  by  Orodes.  {Ptut., 
Vit.  CroM.) 

SuaasNTOM,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  lower  shore 
•f  the  Sinus  Crater,  and  near  the  PMrnootoriiim  Mi- 
nerva. The  place  is  reported  to  havp  bet  n  of  ve  ry 
ancient  duiu,  and  was  said  to  have  derived  iib  name 
from  the  Sirens,  who,  as  poets  song,  in  days  of  yore 
made  this  coast  their  favourite  haunt,  and  had  a  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  them  here.  {Slrab.,  247  )  Sur- 
rentum  appears  to  have  become  a  Hoinan  colony  in 
the  reign  of  Aogustas.  The  wine  of  the  Sunentine 
Ulla  was  haU  m  great  estimation  by  the  ancients 
{Ovid,  Mel  ,  15.  709^  . Vn^  ,/,  13,  110.  — 

3,  5.)  Pliny,  however,  relates  that  Tiberius 
naad  to  aay  of  this  wine,  that  physieiane  bad  agreed 
to  give  it  a  natn?',  Jiut  that,  in  n  uliiv,  it  only  a  l>tl- 
ter  sor  of  vuitgar.  {I'Un  .  14,  16.)  The  modern 
Mina  ff  Surrciituin  is  Smrento,  and  it  is  eelebra« 
ted  as  the  birthplace  of  Ta^'^o,  .md  admired  for  the 
Uquisite  beauty  of  its  scenery  ai.d  ilm  i>«lubrity  of 
jiaclimste.    (CTamer's  Anc  Ualy,  vol.  2,  p.  183.) 

ScsA  {  orum),  a  cilebrateG  city  of  Siisian  i  in  Plt- 
ais,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eulaous  or  Cliuasptst. 
{Herod..  5.  52  )  The  founder,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, was  Darius;  whereas  Strabo  gives,  from  Grecian 
tnditions.  the  naraa  of  TSthonus,  the  father  of  Mem- 
it  ana  N!>  mnoB  himaolf  ia  aaid  to  havo  bvilt  tbo 


palace  at  Susa,  afterward  rallef!  Mrmr.fnjum  or  If^at* 
nonia..  &>osa  il&cif  is  sonictinies  caiied  Mtmtima^ 
( VU.  M«MOfl  I.)  Susa  waa  12U  .riadia  m  circumte* 
encc  ;  according  to  PoKclitu**  200  stadia  ;  and  these- 
CQMiA  (j1  the  lasi-mcR  .sorted  wnier,  which  Strabo  qootea, 
that  the  citjr  had  nc  walls,  deserves  full  credit,  umtm, 
in  all  the  movemcnta  of  Alexander  and  \m  soeaaaaao 
in  this  quarter,  it  ia  conatsntly  repraoantgd  aosnaafor- 
titi(d  city  iSlrabo,  727  )  XUild.  thtrtforc,  i;;en- 
tion  is  made  m  oibn  writers  of  walls,  we  most  rela 
what  ia  said  to  the  eitadd  ocfdy.  Tlita  diadel  waa 
termed  MemHOtttum,  nA  is  represented  as  a  p!*ce  of 
great  strength.  A  leiamier  louud  great  treasores  here. 
{SMAOt  731.)  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  that  8om 
or  Susan  meant  in  Per*Ian  "  a  Uly,"  and  that  the  city 
was  so  caiied  from  the  abutidance  of  these  Uowcri  toat 
sraw  in  the  vtcinity.  Prrliaps  the  sppellaiiaa  maf 
nave  had  somewhat  more  of  an  Onental  meaain^,  and 
have  denoted  ll.e  hly  (i.  e..  the  fairest)  amoog  cities. 
— Great  difficulty  exisu  in  relation  to  the  site  of  this 
ancient  place.  Manuertdociaroa  7*«a(cr  or  ScAoacb* 
ter,  and  not  for  the  movo  omthwcateni  Sas;  bol 
consult  the  remarks  of  Williams  (Geogrephy  /  An- 
cient ilfia,  p.  12,  »<qq.)»  It  cocMunary  wnb  the 
kings  of  Persia  to  spend  tho  mmmfet  in  tba  coal, 
mountainous  rountrv  of  Echatana,  af*d  the  wjr.ttrit 
Suaa,  the  climate  being  warmer  ttwre  than  e)»ewbeis. 

SvaAtlow,  a  Gmk  poet  of  Megara,  who  ia  aappaaai 
by  some  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  comedy,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Arundel  marble.  If  the  nuiblt,  tow- 
ever,  beoomect,  by  the  term  KuftLKhn.  as  a(  plied  is 
him,  we  can  nnder^iand  nothing  beyond  a  kind  of 
rough,  extemporal  farce,  performed  by  the  cbonis,  ide 
which  Sussrion  might  have  improved  me  Phsllic  soog. 
His  dste  may  be  inferred  to  be  about  563  B.C.  ( Tkt- 
aire  of  the  Greeks,  9d  ei  ,  p  70,  m  Mfii.— Cofopsre 
the  remarks  of  Bcni'nj.  DisserUHitmm  PktUhgfWd. 
1,  p.  S49,  tcqg.t  ed.  Dyu.) 

SeaiAif  A  or  Svsta,  a  province  of  Peteia,  to  die  aaA 
of  Ddbyloni.i  proper.  It  was  a  laffjc  Irvr!  trar'.  sf)3t 
in  by  lofty  mountams  on  ail  sides  but  ib^  sootiu  aiid 
was  hence  exposed  to  the  hot  winds  from  tbis  ^uartor, 
while  the  cool  winds  from  ihi'  nortti  were  ki\ :  off  by 
the  inuunUiiis.  Hence  SusiatiA  \vas  selected  aa  ina 
winter  residence  of  the  Persian  king,  00 
much  from  heat  in  summer.  The  chief  rivers 
the  UliBus  and  Tigris,  and,  on  the  conSnes  of  Feraii^ 
the  Oroatis.  The  modern  name  of  Susiana  is  Cht- 
nstan.  The  ancient  capital  was  Suae*  whcoce  the 
appellation  of  Susiana  waa  deffvvd.   ( KadL  Svsa.) 

Sl  ^^l>.?:  Pvi..iv,  narrow  passes  over  roountan^s  froin 
Susiana  into  Fersta.  (Cur/.,  6,  3,  17. — Consult 
Sdbiteder,  «i  ler ,  aind  Ojod         17,  M.) 

ScTHtJL.  a  town  pf  Ntimtdia,  of  which  rr.rrition  is 
made  only  m  i^ailust  {Be/l.  Jug.,  37>  and  Pusci^B 
(5,  S;  vol.  I,  p.  173,  cd.  KreU).  Barbie  du  bocage 
Buspects  that  this  town  is  the  i«amf  with  t.'.at  called 
Sufcula  (now  St^aiila)  in  the  Iltn.  AtU.  Toe  name 
Suthul  is  said  by  some  to  signify  "  the  town  of  eaglm,* 
but  with  what  authority  it  ia  hard  to  say.  Gesemos 
more  correctly  deduces  its  meaning  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  makes  it  equiv.ili nt  to  j<:arilaitn.^'  i  e  .  ^ettle« 
raent  or  colony.   {Guen-t  Fhrn.  Mon.,  p.  427.) 

SvrnTvw,  a  city  of  Etraria,  about  eight  miloa  to  As 
west  of  Nepete.  and  in  a  northeastern  d:rco;ion  from 
Csre.  It  was  a  city  of  some  note,  and  was  consid- 
crtfd  by  the  Romsns  as  an  important  acqfUiMtioa  in 
furtherance  of  their  de^i^ns  against  Etrnr  a  Hit  ng 
been  surpniieU  by  ihti  latter  power,  it  tell  into  ibc^ 
hands,  but  was  almost  immediately  recovered  by  Cs- 
nulliis  {T.ii'  .  fi.  ^  )  Si;tn<jm  was  colonized  by  ths 
Uonians.  as  Vciltius  I'dterculus  reports,  eeren  years 
after  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Gaul*  i  I.  14  it 
IB  now  Sulri.    {Cramer^a  Ane.  Italtf,  vol.  1,  p.  234  ) 

SvACRus,  an  early  Greek  poet,  who,  neeording  to 
iEUm  (K,  jr.,  14,  SI),  tiwd  after  O^lm  «ad  Mm 
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■Nil  tad  WM  Um  Sitt  U»t  mng  of  the  Trojan  war. 
IKogVRM  Laertiui  writM  th«  nam*  Sagans,  and  makes 
him  to  have  been  the  cotitemponij  and  rivtl  of  Ho- 
mer.   (Duff.  Laert-t  3,  46.) 

SralRi*,  I.  «  mar  of  Locania,  running  by  tb«  city 
of  the  Mine  name,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tarenti- 
DOs.    It  is  now  tho  CocluU.    lu  waters  were  said  to 
render  horson  shy.    {Strah.,  2S3.~^J^,  H  N.,  2, 
36.) — 11.  A  celebrated  city  of  Lucania,  on  the  Sinus 
Tarentinus,  and  near  the  confines  of  Bruliiuni.  Il 
Wai  situate  between  the  rivers  Sybaris  und  Crathis, 
and  is  said  to  hava  boon  fouiided  bv  tho  people  of 
Trixjene,  not  long  aftar  the  siega  of  Troy.    {AriMtot , 
Polit.,  5,  3  — Solin.,  8  )   Bat  incsc  were  substqucnlly 
joined  by  a  more  oumerous  colony  of  Acbcans,  under 
Iba  condtDct  of  laalieeaa  i8lrab.,  268K  aboot  710  B.C. 
{Etueb  ,  Chrem.,  2  )    The  rise  an  J  progress  of  this 
celebrated  rt^piiblic  must  have  been  wonderfully  rapid. 
We  are  told  that  it  held  dominion  over  four  different 
people  and  iwen'.y-fi  ve  towns ;  and  that  the  city  extend- 
ed tifiy  aiadia,  or  upward  of  six  miles,  along  ibe  Cra- 
Ihk.  But  the  numbarof  itaiohabttants  capaUeof  bear- 
kg  •raM,  which  are  eompoled  at  3(H),000  by  aeveral 
aaeiaiit  writers,  and  which  are  a«td  to  have  been  aciu* 
ally  brought  into  the  field,  is  so  prodigious  as  to  rai^^c 
coMtdarable  douUs  aa  to  tbe  accuracy  of  theaa  state- 
■rata.   Tbe  accounta  which  wa  have  of  their  luxury 

ind  opiileticf  are  not  less  e.ttraorilinary  :  to  such  a 
d^ree,  indeed,  did  they  indulge  iheir  taste  for  pleas- 
aia,  that  a  Sybarite  and  a  voloptoary  became  aynony* 
mous  terms  .-\tbriixus,  in  particular,  dwells  on  their 
inordinate  sensudlily  and  cicessive  refinement.  His 
dfiaila  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Timsus,  Phylarchus, 
ud  .\ri»totle.  Among  other  particulars  which  he 
gives,  upon  the  authority  of  these  Greek  writers,  are 
the  following.  It  was  forbidden  by  law  to  exercise  in 
tlte  city  aa;^  trade  or  craft,  tbe  practice  of  which  waa 
MtMided  with  nolae,  leat  tho  aieep  of  ita  inhahitaiita 
mi^ht  !»f>  di.>*iurbi  d  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  an  edict 
was  enforced  against  the  breeding  of  cocka.  Oo  the 
atber  hand,  great  eneodTagement  waa  held  out  to  all 
who  should  discover  any  new  refinement  in  luxury, 
tbe  profits  arising  from  which  were  secured  to  the  m- 
«antor  by  paimt  for  the  apace  of  a  yaac  Fidtarmen 
and  dvers  of  purph-  wvTf  ?pecia!!y  exempted  from  ihu 
pa)ineul  of  taxes  and  duties.  A  crown  of  gold  was 
awarded  to  thoae  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  sumptuouanass  of  their  entertainments,  and  their 
names  were  prcclaimcd  by  heralds,  at  the  solemn  festi- 
v\i)»,  as  [lulilic  hi  til  factors.     To  those  bau'piets  ihcir 

"omeo  were  also  invited,  and  invitations  ware  aant 
a  year  in  advance,  that  they  might  have  auf^ 

icierit  tiine  to  provide  th<  nisclves  with  dresses  suita- 
•le  to  the  occasion.  These  were  of  the  most  costly 
xtscripttoti,  generally  purple  or  saflron-colonred,  and 
»f  the  finest  .Milesian  wool  Dionysius  of  Syncnsf. 
liviiig  btcuiiic  po^ftcAscd  of  one  of  these  robes,  which 
was  esteemed  a  singulsr  rarity  from  itn  peculiar  mag- 
ryficcncc,  sold  it  to  the  Carthsginians  for  120  talents, 
upward  uf  t^O.UOUi.  When  they  retired  to  their  vil- 
las, tbe  roads  were  covered  with  an  awning,  and  the 
ioajney.  which  roigbi  caailv  have  been  accompliabed 
in  one  day,  was  the  worh  of  three.  Their  eellara  were 
generally  cunstrurted  near  the  eo.ti'ide,  whither  the 
winc  was  conveyed  from  the  country  by  means  of 
pipes.  The  Sybariiea  were  alao  aaid  to  havo  invent- 
fd  vapour  b.iths  — History  has  rorordt'd  the  name  of 
one  indtvidusi.  famed  beyond  all  his  countrymen  for 
his  effeminacy  and  sensuality.  Smiudrydes,  the  son 
of  Hippocrates,  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  havo  been 
by  far  the  most  luxurious  man  that  ever  lived  (6,  127). 
It  is  reported,  tbst  when  he  went  to  Sicyon  as  suiter 
to  the  daughter  of  Clisthenea,  ^nt  of  that  city,  be 
aras  accompanied  by  a  train  of  a  thousand  cooks  btk) 
'bwlers,  and  thit  he  far  surpassed  that  prince  and  all 
aia  coort  in  m«giuficeoce  and  splendour.   {Athtn.,  IS. 


a.)  But  thia  proapentj  aod  azceaa  of  loimy  ware 
not  of  hmg  doratioa ;  and  the  fall  of  Sybaria  wh  hast- 

ened  with  a  rapidity  n  'v  (  quailed  by  that  of  its  aud 
den  elevation.  The  evtints  which  led  to  this  cataa* 
trophe  are  thtw  related  by  Diodoma  Sictttoa.  A  dom- 
ocratical  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Telys.  hav- 
ing gamed  the  ascendancy,  expelled  five  hundred  ol 
the  principal  eitiseoa,  who  aonghl  rafogo  at  Crotana. 
This  city,  upon  receiving  a  summorw  to  give  up  the 
fugittvea  or  prepare  for  war,  by  (be  advice  of  Pythag- 
oras made  choice  of  the  latter  alternative  ^  and  the 
hostile  armies  met  o^r  Uie  river  Traena,  in  the  Cro* 
toniat  territory.  The  foices  of  Croiona,  headed  by 
the  celebrated  .Milo.  amounted  to  100,000  men,  while 
those  of  Sybaris  were  triple  that  number ;  tbe  formeri 
however,  gained  a  complete  vielory,  and  bat  few  of 
the  Sybarites  escaped  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy  it 
tho  route  which  ensued.  Tbe  victorious  Crotoniats, 
following  up  tbeir  success,  advanced  against  Sybaria, 
and,  findinp  it  in  s  defenceless  state,  totally  destroyed 
the  tov%n  by  turning  tbe  waters  of  the  Cralhis,  and 
thus  overwhelming  it  with  the  inundation.  This  event 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  nearly  510  years  B.C. 
(Diod.  Sie  ,  12.  9.  — Herod  ,  6,  A^.  —  Strabo,  263.) 
The  greater  part  of  the  Sybarites  who  escaped  from 
the  general  oaatnictioo  latiied  to  their  coloniea  on 
the  Tynhenlan  Sm;  but  a  anatt  roinnant  attll  ad> 
hered  to  their  nstive  soil,  and  endesvoiire<l.  l  ^i  in 
vam.  to  restore  tbeir  fallen  city.  Tbe  city  of  Tburii 
waa  afterward  erected  in  tbe  immediate  vidoity.  (  Vii. 
Thurii.)  —  As  Sybsris  was  utterly  destroyed,  no  ruins 
remain  to  guide  us  in  our  search  of  Us  position. 
Swinburne  imagined,  however,  that  be  had  discovered 
some  vestiges  of  this  city  about  three  miles  from  the 
coast.    {Cramcr'a  Anc.  Italy,  voL  2,  p.  Zhi,  *caq.) 

SvBARiTa,  u  inhabiuot  of  Sybaria.  (Kid.  Sfbap 
ris.) 

Stbnk,  now  Atwium,  a  town  of  Thebaia,  oo  the  ex- 
tremities of  Egypt.  Juvenal,  the  poet,  was  banished 
there  on  pretence  of  comoianding  a  legion  atatiooed  in 
the  neighbonihood.  — It  ia  farooaa  for  being  the  place 

where  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  ajiccrtain  the  meas- 
ure of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  Eratosthenea. 
In  this  jown.  according  to  Strsbo,  a  well  was  sank« 
which  mi'kf  1  ihc  'vrtmcr  solstice,  and  the  day  \ynn 
known  wtien  tiie  »tyie  of  the  sundial  cast  no  ^hatle  at 
noon  ;  at  that  instant  tbe  vertical  sun  darted  his  raya 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  obaervatiooa  of  the 
French  astronomers  place  Aaruan  in  ft*  of 
north  latitude.  If  this  was  formerly  situated  under  the 
tropic,  tbe  position  of  the  earth  must  be  a  little  aliar« 
ed.  and  the  obliquity  of  the  eeliptte  diminished.  But 
we  should  be  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  observation* 
made  by  the  ancients,  which  have  conferred  so  much 
celebrity  on  these  places.  The  phenoweno'i  of  tho 
erlinrtion  of  the  shadow,  whether  within  a  deep  p  t  or 
round  a  perpendicular  gnomon,  is  not  confined  to  one 
exact  mathematical  position  of  tho  aun,  but  is  common 
to  a  ceruin  extent  of  altitude,  corraapooding  to  the  viai> 
ble  diameter  of  that  luminary,  which  ia  more  than  half 
a  deirrcc  It  would  be  sufficient,  therefore,  that  the 
northern  tnaigio  of  tho  auo'a  disk  ahouid  reach  the  zen- 
ith of  Syene  on  the  day  of  the  aommer  aolatiee,  to  abdl' 

ish  all  lateral  shadow  of  ,i  [  i  r[  » ndicular  object.  Now, 
in  tho  second  cenlurv,  the  obliquity  of  'be  ecliptic, 
raeltened  from  tho  obaervationa  cf  If*pparehtta.  waa 
I  23"  49'  2V.  If  we  add  the  •em''''"''  r'»T  of  *ho  s«n, 
which  16  16'  57",  wo  find  for  the  northern  margin  24^  6' 
22",  which  ia  within  a  second  of  the  actual  liititodo  ol 
Svenc  At  prcspnt,  when  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is 
S'd'^  28',  the  iioniiern  limb  of  the  son  comes  no  nearei 
the  latitude  of  Syene  than  21'  3",  yet  the  shadow  ia 
scarcely  perceptible.  We  have,  tberafoia,  no  imperi> 
ous  reason  for  admitting  a  greater  dtmhiiition  in  the 
obIi(iuiiv  of  ihe  ecliptic  than  that  which  is  shown  hy 
real  aatrooomical  observatioa  of  the  nnost  authentic  and 
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knid.   Tlwt  ^  tkn  well  of  SyMK  b  not  among 

tbe  numHer  of  these  Ia«<t.  and  can  give  ns  no  asRii^tance 
in  Mcertdininp  tbt-  posiiion  of  the  tropic  thirty  centu- 
nes  ago.  as  some  respectable  men  «f  aclMMtt  aeem  to 
Imtc  believed  — Nature  presents  %  peeeliir  spectacle 
around  Syene.  Here  are  the  terraces  of  reddish  gran- 
ite of  a  partiruiar  character,  hence  called  Syenite;  a 
lesm  applied  to  tlKM«  rocks  which  dificBT  from  granite 
ia  eofttarning  paftielM  of  hornMefido.  Tliese  mighty 
tcrr.ifi »,  fim(>iiJ  into  (n•ak^.  cmvs  ihe  bed  of  the  Nitf, 
sjMi  over  ibem  the  river  rolls  majestically  ita  imfieia- 
om  tod  ^ming  waves.  Here  sre  tbo  qoarrios  from 
which  the  obeti>k!i  and  colossal  Matues  of  th<?  Kgjp- 
tisa  temples  w*  re  dug.  An  obelisk,  {i^riially  furmed 
tmA  MiH  lamniiin^  attaebod  to  Ihe  native  rock,  bear* 
teslinionv  to  the  laborious  atn]  patient  efforts  of  human 
art.    (Malte-Brun,  vol.  4,  p.  89,  teijti..  Am.  ed.) 

SvKNNKsis,  a  satrap,  or,  rather,  tributary  monarch 
of  Ciiicia,  wfaoa  Cjnts  tbe  Yoonger  oiado  war  opon 
hn  bfOtber  Artszenteo.  Tbe  itttne  Syennede  epfMnn. 
in  fact,  to  hi^c  Iiftri  u  cotnrnofi  Bfjpcllation  for  ihe  na- 
tive princes  of  this  country.  (Consult  /joAr,  ad  Hc' 
rti.,  I.  64.— Kiriver,  mi  Xtn.,  AnA.,  1,  t,  IS.— 
Sivnl  .  a.}  M»ch  ,  Pert.,  :««  ) 

Svlla,  Lucius  (JoB^fruu*,  was  born  at  Rome 
K  .\J  C  616,  B  C.  138.  m  ih.' consulship  of  M.  ^milius 
f.ep.ilu'*  und  H  Ho^iihiis  Ma!iciini«,  four  yoars  before 
Lt:  (ii  of  Tibcrjus  Crrscchus  S)  Ila  v^as  a  patrician 
"ly  birth  :  liii  firthori  however,  did  nothing  to  promote 
aHber  the  honour  or  Uio  wealth  of  his  family,  and  his 
•en  w>«  bom  with  no  very  Mattering  prospects  either 
of  r.i'ik  <ir  fortijiio  We  kno.v  noi  [>v  wlio.ii  hi;!  nlu- 
catiOQ  was  superintended  but  bo  acquited,  eilbrr 
from  bis  inetraetera,  or  by  hit  own  exertiotts  in  after 

life,  an  unnsna!  pinion  of  knowlediic  ;  and  ho  had  the 
character  of  being  very  pruioundly  versed  in  the  liter- 
ature of  both  his  own  country  and  Greece.  (StdilUt, 
Bill.  Ju^  ,  9fS  )  But  intcllcctii'il  8i)i»f  riorltv  affords 
00  aocuruy  for  the  moral  principles  of  its  possessor  ; 
and  Sylla,  ftom  hi*  earliest  youth,  was  notorioQs  for 
gross  sensuality,  and  for  his  keen  enioyment  of  low 
and  profligate  society.  He  is  said  to  have  merely  oc< 
copied  lodgings  at  Rome,  and  to  have  lived  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  bsve  been  reckoned  disgracefal  to  a 
own  of  psericisn  fiimtty.  and  to  have  incoired  great  In> 
digcti'-c  For  his  first  advancement  in  life  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  fondness  of  a  prostitute,  who  had  ac« 
qoiied  a  targe  tarn  of  oKraey,  and  left  it  alt  to  him  by 
her  will  ;  and  he  also  inherited  the  property  of  his 
roolher-in  law.  who  regarded  hiin  ashefown  son  8yl- 
la  was  chosen  one  of  the  qusnlors  A.U.C.  646,  and 
joined  the  army  of  Marius,  who  was  then  m  hi.^!  fir-^t 
consulship,  anti  carrying  on  the  war  against  Jagurtha 
in  Africa.  Here  hia  services  were  of  great  impor- 
Unce,  aioca  it  was  to  him  that  Jiigurtha  was  at  last  sur- 
rendered by  Boeehtts,  king  of  Mauritania.   This  latter 

circnm^lanco  excited,  an  is  said,  the  jealousy  of  Nfa- 

rius ;  but  Sylla  nevertheless  served  under  him  as  one 
of  hi*  Iteotenante  m  the  war  with  the  Cmibri,  where 
be  sgsin  grcnf'v  linguished  himself.  Finding,  how- 
ever, tbe  ill  wili  ot  liis  general  daily  incressing.  he  left 
him,  and  aerved  in  the  army  of  Lulatius  Catulua,  the 
colleague  of  Marius  :  and  in  this  (•itn.iUnn.  heinp 
charged  with  the  duty  of  *ui-]ilviii2  live  iuldicrs  witti 
provisions,  be  ji^rfonned  ii  so  well,  that  the  army  of 
Catolua  was  in  the  midst  of  sbundance,  while  that  of 
Marrns  was  lahouring  under  severe  privations.  This 
Htill  firther  inflamed  the  aniniositv  with  which  Marius 
already  regarded  bim.  For  some  years  after  this  pe- 
riod Sylla  aaems  to  liave  Hved  in  the  mere  enjoyment 

of  his  favoarite  pleasures  of  inulleclodl  and  sensual 
«i(citement.  At  length,  A.U.C  667,  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  ofRce  of  prwtor,  hot  witboot  eoeceaa. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  he  wa<?  marp  fortn- 
nate,  having  been  elected  to  this  same  magistracy  with- 
oot  the  previous  atM  of  goiiw  ibmigh  tbo  oAeo  of 
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zdile  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  ezUUtcdl  OH  tbe  occfr 

sion  no  fewer  th&n  a  )  t -irtd  tion§  :  fhe  first  u 
18  said,  that  tbe  male  iiun  was  ever  bruugLi  forward  ta 
tbe  aporta  of  the  circus.  (P/m  ,  8,  16  )  On  tbe  ex- 
piration of  tbe  pnetorship  he  obtained  the  pnvtaee  of 
CiKcia,  and  was  commissioned  to  replace  on  riie  tfaroM 
Ariobarzancs,  kinj,'  of  (,'appadocia,  who  had  bt  -  :  . 
ly  expelled  by  Mitbradates.  (Flui.,  Vit.  S^U^  c  6. 
— Itp  .Eptr.TO.)  Unsbeeaailyclleetcd:  ibrlbik* 
radates  was  not  yet  prepared  to  encounter  the  power 
of  Rome  ;  and  it  is  farther  mentioned  as  a  meinonbb 
circumstance  in  Uie  life  of  Sylla,  that  wbU*  hm  was  yet 
in  Cappadocia,  he  received  the  first  commun;c  avion 
ever  made  to  any  Rotrari  officer  by  tb*  sovereign  of 


Parihia.    Arsacca,  kir 


that  country. 


ihai  the  Romans  extended  tbeir  influence  mto  his 
neighbourhood,  sent  an  embassy  to  Sylia  to  solicit 
their  alliance.  In  the  interview  between  tbe  Roman 
prstor  and  the  Parthian  anbaaaador,  SylU  daiiaed  (ho 
precedence  in  ranit  wftb  the  mnwl  arrogance  of  bia 
countrvmen  ;  and  by  this  behaviour,  in  ail  f  ro^iSility, 
left  oo  very  friendly  feeUng  in  the  mind  ot  Arsaces  ; 
and  rather  encouraged  than  leesened  that  jesbtm  of 
the  Roman  power,  which  the  Parthian*  m  tht  ^h^'hA 
were  often  enabled  to  manifest  witn  more  sateen  tnao 
any  other  nation  since  the  time  of  Hanmbel.  Oo  SN^ 
la's  rrturrr  to  Rome,  he  was  thrcaterrcd  with  a  prose- 
cution on  accouul  of  corrupt  j)rucctdiiigs  la  bis  prov- 
ince ;  b,jt  the  matter  was  never  brought  to  a  tnaL 
Soon  after  this  the  Social  War  broke  out.  in  wkicb 
Sylla  served  as  lieutenant  under  tbe  conso!  Lucius  Jl^ 
hus  Cffsar;  and  dnrn.i;  th;s  same  contest  the  thuik  of 
Manus  is  hardly  mentioned,  whereas  tbe  aervice*  of 
Sylla  were  of  the  moat  eminent  kind.  Tosraid*  tlw 
close  of  itiis  war,  P.  C.  88,  SvH.i  went  to  Ro.ne  to 
stand  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  and  tbe  pro^ied 
of  his  attaining  to  that  dignity  waa  most  gatlinff  toihe 
jcalousv  of  Marius,  especially  as  a  war  with  Mhhn- 
dales  now  appciired  certain  ;  and,  if  a  genera!  of  Sylta'a 
reputation  titled  tbO  olBce  of  con^sul,  hi*  clatas  to  ih* 
command  of  the  army  employed  in  tbe  conrest'wooJtf 
prevail  over  all  others.  Sylla's  applirarion  for  tbe  con- 
sulship was  a  successful  one,  und  Q.  Pompeius  waa 
chosen  a*  hia  colleague.  Inlbrmatkm  soon  after  w»a 
received  that  Mitbradatea  liad  aiiacdM  and  ovomn 
the  Roman  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  war  vras 
iberefore  declared  against  him  at  Rome ;  wbereupoQ 
Ada  and  Italy  iMing  named  as  the  province  of  the  con- 
suls, the  Istter  fell  to  the  lot  of  Q  Pompcin?.  and  tbe 
former  to  that  of  Sylla.  But  tbe  lumuleui  tribu&e 
Publius  Sulpitius,  the  devoted  partisan  of  Marius,  was 
determined  that  this  arrangement  should  not  be  carried 
into  cffuct.  The  army  wnich  Sylla  was  to  command 
was  at  this  time  employed  near  Nola.  as  that  city, 
which  had  revolted  in  tbe  Social  War.  still  lefiisod  tm 
sabmit  to  tbe  Roman* ;  hot  be  himMlf  raroaiaed  m 
the  city  with  his  colleague,  endeavouring  to  baSle  the 
project  of  Sulpiuus  by  proclaiming  freqoeot  bolydaya, 
and  ordering,  consequently,  s  suspenaton  of  pobne  oo* 
siness  .\  violent  uunuti  m  consequence  ensued; 
Sylla,  finding  himself  in  the  {K>wer  of  bis  enetnifcs,  was 
compelled  to  yMd,  and  immediately  tkevoafter  led 
Rome  for  his  srmy,  and  Snlpitins  sonn  cjn^wed  %  'a» 
to  be  passed  depriving  .Syila  uf  the  cointnand  &g<tins> 
Milhradatoa,  and  vesting  it  in  Marios.  Two  miliuiy 
tribunes  were  sent  to  announce  this  change  to  SyOa 
The  army  of  the  latter,  however,  were  a*  radignaitf 
as  himself  at  this  new  arraui^ement  TTie  t.^o  mil- 
itary tribunes  were  murdered,  and  tbe  whole  forca. 
consist  ing  of  six  legions,  broke  n|:  fnm  it*  <)oaiieni 
and  began  to  march  upon  Romf.  The  c-ty  wj? 
sanlted  and  taken  ;  Sulpitius.  being  betrayed  by  one 
of  hi*  •lavee,  waa  pot  to  death  by  Sylla's  orders,  aotf 
his;  head  exposed  on  the  rostn  ;  while  Marios,  aftw 
a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  escaf>rd  to  Afn 
0*.  6^  Iftviiy  tbii*  cmthed  iko  offiooite  haUm 
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^imr'Ani  Mtriat,  hi*  ra,  aid  bi*  <^f  adbe- 
ccnta,  re-  esUbliaW  the  power  of  the  aeoate,  and  ap- 

potnted  his  friend  Ocuviaa  and  hia  enemy  Cinna  to 
(be  consulabip,  act  out  agatnst  Mithradates.  The  re- 
lief of  Qrwce  waa  lb*  6m  objtoi  of  &pU« }  ond  thia 
hp  aecMipliibed  after  takiitf  AilMme  oy  alorm,  and 

defeatinir  the  arinir ?  >l  ^f  ithradate.i  in  two  great  bal- 
liefc  Weakened  and  diapirUed  hjr  these  reveraea,  the 
Kmg  of  Poniw  toodily  eonelvdM  •  Ireely  with  the 
'iornan  general,  who,  on  his  part,  waa  equally  deal- 
eua  o(  a  peace,  that  he  mifj^hl  return  to  Koia*,  whore 
AoMmwii  lacim  M  MfuiMd  Um  tetutuntf.  Syl- 
a  had  probsbJy  f'X[>«cted  to  province  a  coinpnrativc 
<<|uiiil>num  at  Roiue  by  the  appointment  to  the  con- 
Hl»htp  of  one  from  each  of  the  contending  facltont. 
iere,  however,  hia  policy  failed,  probably  from  being 

00  reined,  or  from  hia  not  taking  into  conai4eration 
he  new  element  which  hud  been  introduced  by  iht 
dmwaion  of  the  Itaiiao  aUttea  to  Um  ciliseAibip.  He 
ed,  m  •  fftMt  nMMfimi,  «it«miiMl«!  th*  domoeralM 
irty  in  Rome  itself,  and  restored  the  power  of  the 
enate ;  but  Ciiiita  perciaived  the  toeana  of  raiaing  a 
Mftrful  body  of  new  adherenU,  by  prepoaing  tn 
vrow  open  oil  the  tribea  to  the  Ttfilmn  states,  which 
•ould  have  given  them  ■  prepon (it ranee  ui  evttry  pop- 
hrnwsMy.  Tbh  iIm  other  contul.  Octavtuo,  op> 
Med  ;  and  Cinna  wa«  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the 
ountry,  where  he  aoon  muatered  a  powerful  army  of 
le  ditaffccted  allies.  Mariua,  who  had  fled  to  Africa, 
•iog  tnforiMfl  of  the  ton)  wfatcb  affair*  had  taken  at 
iMm,  conceived  hope*  of  neotoring  hia  power,  and 
nni'  i)  I't  iv  returned  to  Italy,  joined  Cmna,  and,  at 
le  head  of  an  immenae  horde  of  robben  and  aemi- 
ubarwM,  the  very  drega  of  the  populaoo  of  oil  Ii^, 
•hr>  flocked  to  his  standard  from  all  qnarier^,  ^d\-.\n- 
cd  against  the  city.  At  hia  approach  Koine  was 
HOWB  into  conatafiMljon ;  and  ibara  not  being  any 
ircea  auificient  to  oppo»e  him,  the  fcnate  ofTered  to 
ipitulate,  on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  opposite 
nty  ahould  be  apared.  During  the  progreaa  of  tbeae 
ilgotiatMHM,  Marrae  entered  ibe  city  m  Ihe  bead  of 
m  amiedl  and  haibarana  adbtrents,  aeeorod  tbe  saiea 
ji  noiif  (t  ij»ht  c*cape,  and  gave  the  signal  for 
aoabter.  On  ruabea  hia  barbariana  lUte  wolvea, 
larnif  iMitbtr  a^a  bor  aax,  wUla  Marioa  g*ied  on 
le  horrid  scene  with  grim  and  savage  delitrSi  I^  i 
ag  five  Uaya  and  live  nights  the  hideous  massacre 
as  continued  with  relentless  ferocity,  while  the  streets 
ere  drh's^ai  with  Mar!-),,  and  (he  hpn<J'<  of  tlie  imir- 
red  victiiiris  were  exhiinii'tj  in  the  loruin,  or  laid  he- 
re the  monstor  bbttaeif  (or  hia  peculiar  gratification, 
t  length  Cinna  grew  aick  of  the  proinetad  butchery  ; 
It  the  barbarians  of  Mariua  conM  net  ba  reatrained 
II  they  were  themselves  surrounded  und  cut  to  pieces 
'  Ciana'a  aoldiwra.  Having  gratified  hia  revaage  by 
la  bloody  batebary,  Marioa  ooeaipaled  Uaaadf  eooaol 
r  the  seve  ti  tm,  and  chose  Cinna  to  be  his  col- 
agoe.  Tbttt  be  did  without  the  formalities  of  a  pub- 
;  aaaanlbly.  as  if  l«  aoiMiiiMMla  bis  iriuropb  over 
r  liberties  of  his  country,  thus  trampicd  upon  by  an 

1  ai  once  of  vioLilion  and  of  m^uiL  But  a  short  time 
d  he  enjoy  his  triomph  and  revenge.  In  the  aavao* 
pnth  dav  of  hia  seventh  consulate,  and  in  the  sev* 
itieth  year  of  his  ago,  he  expired,  leaving  behind  him 
0  cl^ractcr  of  having  been  one  of  the  moat  auc- 
«eful  gcnera'a  and  moat  pcmicioua  eitiaaoa  of  Rmm. 
rUa ,  having  ooaeladad  a  treaty  witb  Mftbiadataa, 

n  i  l  at  the  head  of  hi^  victorious  army,  prepared 
ui  datamunad  to  inflict  the  isoat  aignal  asd  ample 
M^nee  ttpon  tba  Marian  laetlao,  wbom  fa*  deemed 
jiially  foes  to  himself  and  to  the  republic.  Before 
a  arrival  in  I'alv,  Cinna  had  beet)  killed  in  a  inuliiiy 
'his  oxvn  triK^;  and  nooa of  tiM  Olbar  leaders  pos- 
!S9pd  talant  and  influence  enough  to  make  head 
{a mat  htm.  After  a  short  but  aevere  atruggle,  Sylla 
Mraitad,  and  iiMMdiMlj  4wiamwMl  hi*  dfMd(iit» 


deliberate,  an*  ayatiiMarir  coorae  of  retribution.  AI 

who  had  either  uken  part  directly  with  M  inus,  ct 
who  were  auapected  of  attachment  to  thu  democratic 
party,  were  put  to  death  williout  mercy,  and,  what 
waa  ahnoat  mora  lanibla*  apptraiuly  without  wrutb. 
SyUa  evati  pradacad  publicly  a  liat  of  those  he  bad 
doomr  !  '.o  ilc  ath,  and  ofTertd  a  reward  for  the  heada 
of  each.  He  thus  set  the  example  of  proacnptioow 
whieb  wa*  •fk«rward  ao  fttally  ioutatad  io  tba  varioo* 
convulsions  of  tbe  state.  Hia  next  ^  t,'  v  as  to  de- 
populate ootKcly  aeveral  of  those  Italian  stateet  wbicb 
bad  jotD<4  Iba  Marian  faetion,  and  to  parcel  out  lb* 
lands  amoiify  bi«i  o-vn  vr  tcran  troop<«,  whom  he  thus  at 
once  rewariied  and  di^oaiided  in  tiie  only  manner  like- 
ly to  reconcile  tbem  to  peaceful  babita.  Having  tboa 
aatiafied  bi*  revenge,  hia  next  care  was  to  reform  and 
reconatroet  tha  conatitntion  and  government  of  the 
slate,  hhatlered  to  pieces  by  long  and  fierce  inteatino 
coDvulaiooa,  He  cauaed  bimaalf  to  ba  appomtad  dio> 
taior  for  an  tmlimitcd  tima.  H«  tcatraioed  tbe  infta* 
cnce  of  the  tribunes  by  abolishing  their  legislative 
pnvilegea,  reformed  and  regulaieo  the  magiatrac/i 
limiteotbe  authority  of  govemoia  of  proviaoaa,  anacfr 
»>(i  police  regulations  for  the  mnntp'i'inrp  of  public 
iranqiiiilitv,  d^>rived  t>C'verdl  ot  tne  Italian  6iatbs  of 
Ibwr  right  of  citiaaoahip,  and,  having  supplied  the  dua 
number  of  tbe  aenate  by  additioos  from  the  equestrian 
order,  he  restored  to  it  the  possession  of  the  judica- 
tive order.  Having  at  length  completed  hia  career  aa 
a  political  reformer,  SyUa  voltwian^  raaifned  bi*  die* 
tatorahip,  which  b*  bad  bdd  for  nearly  tbre*  yaais, 
decliirt  il  himaelf  ready  to  an?  '■i  r  ;,iiy  accutation  thai 
could  be  made  against  him  during  hia  adminiatration, 
walked  umaolaatad  io  the  atraata  aa  *  privat*  pevaaa, 
i:  (i  ihen  withdrew  to  his  villi  nf-ar  Cuma>,  where  he 
amused  himself  with  hunUng  and  olber  rural  recrea- 
j  tions.  Whether  hia  rctiicment  might  hava  taaMload 
long  undisturbed  by  the  relatives  of  his  numerous  vic- 
tims cannot  be  known,  a&  be  died  ui  ihc  year  ufloi 
hia  abdication  of  power,  leaving,  by  his  own  direction, 
tba  foUaaring  «bar*«iariaiic  inacriptien  to  b*  angnvwl 
on  bi*  tooib ;  **  Han  lies  Syila,  who  «•*  novar  eu^ 
done  in  good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  in  acts  of  hos- 

IiUity  by  bis  enemy."  Tbe  civil  ware  between  Mariua 
and  SyUa  may  b*  eonaiderad  avaa  OMwa  worthy  tb* 
careful  study  of  the  historian  than  thoae  of  Cs'var  aih) 
I  Pouipey,  for  a  itgbt  under«iaoding  of  the  circuiM»ia»- 
ces  which  led  to  the  deatructioo  of  Roman  liberty,  aa 
the  latter  but  concluded  what  the  former  had  begun. 
Indeed,  tbe  strife  between  Manua  aad  isylla  was  UaelJ 
the  natural  sequel  of  that  contest  between  tbe  ariato* 
cratio  and  datnoeialic  factiana*  if  tbay  oogbt  not  rath- 
er to  b*  tarmad  tba  faetfohs  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
which  gave  ri»e  to  the  sedition  of  the  Gracclii,  and 
which,  being  conducted  on  both  atdea  witb  no  apiiii 
of  motnal  coneeasion,  nana  of  mutual  regard  for  pub* 
lie  welfai^e,  deepened  into  the  mo*t  bitter  and  rancor- 
ous animosity,  liiuch  ao  could  end  in  nothing  but  mu- 
tual daetraction.  01  the  worst  spirit  af  democracy, 
we  see  in  Marius  what  may  be  called  a  personification; 
fierce,  turbulent,  sanguinary,  relentless  ;  brave  lo  ex> 
caaa,  but  savagely  ferocioua ;  full  of  wily  strataganM 
in  order  to  gam  his  object,  then  daabing  from  bim  av* 
ery  hard-won  advantage  by  hia  reckless  brutality.  On 
the. other  hand,  the  ansiocrdtic  spirit  had  its  repreaent- 
atiwe  in  SyUa ;  baugbiy,  cauUoua,  and  det#>rmioa^ 
fofniaff  hia  aehamea  with  daap  foreihaught,  prosaen* 
ting  them  with  del'^rMtr  |im'si  srrance.  Slid  alMi-<inn- 
ing  tbem  with  coid  conieiitpi  wh£n  bis  object  w^s  ac> 
complishcd.  Ha  bald  hia  dictatorial  sway  tdl  he  had 
satiated  his  revenge,  and  re-eatabli»bed,  as  he  ?hci  ^bi, 
tho  government  on  an  ariatoeralical  bssis ;  then  acoro* 
fully  laid  aaid*  bia  power,  and  yiaMMl  hiaiaclf  vp  ta 
voluptuous  indulgence.  By  iheaa  maaaa  it  f»*a  mad* 
clearly  evident  that  Rome  oo  longer  possesaad  aufiU 
cientMblkaf  HitaiaviiiaetoaaiBUi  I 'I' r  repuUifeai 
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m-A'ii:)'.'.or^.  '.hr^.i  she  was  tollcringon  the  very  brink 
of  •  complete  and  Anal  rcvolalion,  leading  with  latel 
Mfttiinty  to  a  miKtanr  deapoUrai ;  md  th«  only  quea- 
lion  wj«,  whether  ht-r  despotic  ruler  ahonld  be  a 
Manua  or  a  Sjlla ;  whether  he  should  spring  from 
amoBf  Um  dcmoefttie  pttpahce  or  the  ariatocmtic  no- 


bttity  •  a  question  not  lonp  to  be  Icfi  in  doubt.  Many 
df  the  iitws  enacted  by  Sylla  were  of  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficial character,  though  their  |j;eiMral  tim  woo  too  man- 
UeaUy  the  rootofilioo  of  anatoentie  power  to  the 
•onate,  What  effiwt  hia  pononal  tofltrence,  had  his 
life  been  [trolonfjcd.  might  have  had  in  consoiida:  ry.' 
bia  political  reforms,  cannot  ceftaiolr  be  known,  though 
it  nay  very  safely  be  conjeetorad  that  noC  evea  hw 
power  rf>iilil  long  have  jTcvpntcd  new  convulsions. 
The  malady  lay  too  deep  to  he  reacbcd  by  any  merely 
Mlitieal  maMOtaa  «f  t  mnedul  naiora.  It  had  its 
«a«ence  in  the  degeneraffy  and  moral  turpitode  of  the 
ontire  body  of  the  republtc,  both  noble*  and  people, 
wlHeh  than  waa  nothing  in  their  eiiemal  circumstan' 
ees  to  prevent,  or  in  their  national  religion  to  heal. 
Beaidea,  as,  in  the  recent  wara  and  revolutions,  almost 
all  property  had  experienced  a  change  of  [)osse!isors, 
than  woro  vaat  nonbera  throt?;^hout  all  Italy  aager  for 

•  eodnler  Tovelation.  Several  y our ^  men  alae of  dtil* 
ities  and  ambition  were  pr«'j)an'd  lo  emulate  the  career 
of  Manus  or  of  Sylla.  which  could  not  be  done  without 

•  iMMWai  of  that  content,  th«  havings  of  which  bad 
not  yet  wfiolly  subsided.  Of  these,  the  chief  were 
Lrpi(tii5,  Cfa&j>us,  Pompey,  and  8^rtoriu«,  and  perhaps 
LuctiHua.  {Hetherington*$  lint.  Home,  141,  Mff. 
Encyclop.  MetropoL,  div.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  113.) 

SvMMACHi's,  a  Roman  senator  of  the  fourth  cen- 
ttirv,  who  became  prefect  of  Rome,  pontiff,  augur, 
and  proeooaal  of  AfrioA.  Ho  Tigpronal/  resisted  the 
ekangea  that  wore  mode  in  the  natbnu  religion  by 

the  trnnnphs  of  (Tlirii^tianily,  and  headed  a  de[)iiUlion 
from  the  senate  to  the  Emperor  Valentinian  11,  re- 
qooattng  the  fe>Mtahti«hment  of  priests  and  vealale, 
and  of  the  altar  of  Vti  iorv  Thi-t  application  was  re- 
by  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  nf  .Milan,  who  composed 
to  the  petition  of  Svrninachus,  asdidalao 
the  poet  Prudentius.  Hymmachu.s  lost  hi.s  cause,  and 
for  some  reason  was  bsnished  by  Valentinian  or  Thco- 
dosius.  the  latter  of  whnni  rr-ruUed  him,  and  raised 
him  to  the  conaotahip,  A.0. 391.  The  petition  above 
nentUHwd  n  preaerved  in  the  ten  booke  of  Sjmiraa* 

chus*s  epi-itlcs.  Htill  extant.     Hi«  oratory  was  of  that 

kind  which  characterized  the  decline  of  Kuaian  lilera- 
tnre.  **'nw  lusmianee  of  Sfmmaehna,"  eajie  Gib- 
bon, "  consists  of  barren  leaves  without  fruit,  and  even 
without  flowers.  Few  facts  and  f«w  sentiments  can 
he  aitfacted  from  hia  verbose  correspondence."  Of 
these  epistles,  the  best  edition  is  th.it  of  Scioppius, 
Mo/runt.,  1608,  4to.  (Sckbll,  Utst.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3, 
p.  200,  teijq.) 

8raPkaeADCs,  two  islanda  or  rocks  at  the  enUaoce 
of  the  Eiizine  Sea.   (Vid.  Cyanea? ) 

.•^VNfi^i.TA's,  0';i'  nf  ;lir  Hyzantine  historians,  who 
derived  hia  name  from  hia  being  SynctUus^  or  Cottr 
§umt  JBeril«iri»  with  Taraaiua,  pattiaieh  of  Conatanti- 
nople.  Syncellus  lived  in  the  time  of  f^harlemagne, 
and  bpgan  to  write  bis  history  in  793,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  death  from  extending  it  beyond  the  times 
of  Masimi.in  and  Maximin.  NolAiihstanding  its  m^ny 
defects,  the  work  of  8yncellus  forms  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  study  of  ancient  chronology.  Since  the 
£rst  book  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eaaebios  was  discov- 
ered. It  has  been  ascertained  that  this  work  was  one 
of  the  urincip-il  sources  whence  Syncellus  drew  his 
materials.  He  haa,  in  fact,  copied  Ciisebius  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  h^  reuniting  the  aeattered  psssarres  which 
he  has  c\illed  from  him,  wo  miijbt  almost  re-establisti 
the  text  of  the  former.  The  only  edition,  until  lately, 
«iw  that  of  Ooar,  iM,  166t.  Ibl.  A  iMw  odhion. 
ho^wm,  covreeied  fica  two  valoebli  Pkrio  MS8., 


was  publisbed  in  1829,  2  vols  8to,  as  ptrt  of  IW 
Bono  collection  of  the  Byzantine  enters.  iSdiL 
Hist.  Lit.  Or.,  vol    p.  SW.) 

SynssTus,  I.  a  native  of  Cyrcne,  and  one  of  tin 
most  remsrkable  among  the  btrrary  mcne(  dtefiUi 
century.  He  was  bom  A.D  378,  of  a  diitiii|«iW 
family,  and  studied  at  Alexandm  rr(N :  H  -<•,  i  loi 
other  celebrated  iiisiruclers.  So  u^al  \t£  nM. 
resa  he  made,  that,  at  the  age  of  ninelecD  ycm,!) 
was  chosen  the  inbabitanta  ef  Cyrcoe  to  pitutA 
lo  the  Emperor  Areadiat  a  golden  cnmn  whitk  hi 
I  11  \  'ill  i,  m  The  discourse  wh)ch  he  ddireH 
on  this  occasioo,  and  which  is  atiU  pmemilMhaD 
much  idnirad.  AtlhiapBrNd  hewiasiiafii|H: 
Knbse<]iient!y,  however,  he  wa*  persuaJcJ  Ij  Tj?opJii- 
lua,  bishop  of  Alexandrea,  lo  embrace  Uhriitiioi^. 
He  was*  for  a  long  time,  however,  very  aiHUbi  k 
his  theological  notions,  and  it  was  this  ten  ™fr- 
tainty  which  induced  him  for  a  cowtknUc  toe  id 
withstand  the  solicitations  of  Synesiui,  and  ux  k> 
cept  a  bishopric.  He  yielded,  however,  AD  410, 
and  separating  from  a  wife  for  whom  be  ckcribed  a 
deep  aflfeclion,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  o'  ?w['-nli 
in  Cyrenaica .  Syneaiua  appaara  to  bar*  did  jxiM  ta 
49t,  ainee,  among  the  ineoibcva  ef  iIm  cawed  tf  V|ib 
esu  \'.  l  ich  was  held  thia  same  yesr,  we  6od  Eoofitm 
the  brother  of  Synestos,  and  his  successor  in  tlw  le- 
ceae  of  Plolemaiit. — ^The  works  of  Synesiiu  art  nthe 
philosophical  and  literary  than  iheolopical  TSetire 
written  with  elegance.  When  the  ^uhifci  &da<tu,b«i 
dietion  ie  elevated,  and  sometimes  even  soblune.  Bi 
possesses  the  art  of  rendering  abslrart  subfcUifl» 
able,  by  lulcrmingling  with  them  inytholo|ical ul !•> 
torical,  or  else  poetical  passages.  Hi^  leuers, 
are  164  ia  namber,  aflord  vaned,  amasiag.  id  » 
stnietf vtf  raedtnif.  Hta  Hymns,  in  (aaiMeaaf  kmm 
five  feet,  present  a  ^inpular  mniure  of  poetic  itija 
Cfafiatian  truths,  and  Platonic  revenei,  (di  a  «»  « 
the  aebool  el  Plato  that  ha  always  eoetinjMl  to  bt 
more  or  less  atuched.  The  most  complete tdiixwi  of 
bis  works  is  that  of  Peiavius  (Pctau).  Ptm.  I6li 
fol.  ;  reorintcd  in  1631  and  1840.  iSM  Hat  I^. 
Gr.,  vol.  r».  91.)— H  A  philosopher.  «bo «r>".c  t 
commentary  v  *  the  work  of  Deroorntoi  retf<c' nj 
things  of  a  physical  and  myslicaf  naUirs.  U  is  'oJ' 
in  the  BMiotheca  Ormem  of  Fabriciuo  (wl  i,  p  IMJ. 

S  YNN  a  s  i-Sdot),  or  Stwkada  (-dnin),  ■  lae■rfPh^ 
;iia.  northwest  of  the  plam  of  Ipsaj.  Pwleni»n« 
the  name  aa  Synade,  probably  thn»a|li  as  error  oi  uk 
copyisfa?  tbeftacm  ^nee  (-edar) » eoHOBMj 
the  DO  f  f  Sut.,  Syh.,  1.  5,  3«)  According  • 
Stepbanus  Uyzantinus,  the  name  anae  ^rora  the  c* 
curostance  of  many  Grecian  colonics  oenlmg  ba^ 
the  city  being  originally  called  Sywea  (S»w«l. «« 
this  term  being  corrupted  by  the  neijjhboari^  in"'*' 
taiits  into  Synnada  (lvvaia,frm <m' and it.f . '^^^ 
Strabo  calls  it  a  small  place  {oi  fuyu^  ink-^^ 
ho,  677).  and  we  know  nothing  very  impofllit  •  n* 
tion  to  it  :  with  the  Roman*.  Kowcvcr,  i:  wt« « 
wetitut  Juridkus.  (PUhm,  ft,  89.  ""^"^ 
poara  aa  a  feminine.  ayiPiede.)-Betwew  tbi«  ^^'^ 
and  Docimsum,  which  lay  to  the  nor;hw?»t.  J 
mooa  marble  qoarriee,  whence  a  bcauuful  kw  ■ 
white  marble,  with  red  spots,  was  obtained,  iw 
was  held  in  vnrv  hiph  repute  by  the  Romaos,  Mi 
much  used  in  building^:.  The  Romans  uamji^ 
marble,  after  the  town  of  Synrjada,  Upii 
whereas  the  inliabitanls  of  the  caoBtry  emti 
^oKuiiTiff  or  AoKifiaUK^  from  Deeiiaoam.  »«■ 
speaks  of  the  high  degree  of  value  aitacW  t'^Tt  « 
of  alaba  and  colamoa  of  it  having  been  irai»-»K''» 
Rome  at  a  great  etpense.— m  alte  of  SynnsdaJ 
p.  T-  !  ii  have  been  m  the  ncif:hUoiirbood  of  Ifcf  "Wj 
em  Bulumditn^  where  extensive  quarries  ire  »tilH«» 

SmAZ,  •  hii«  of  Ihe  MaawrU  mUhp.^ 
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IBtmad  Sop^nr.r^bii,  the  d«Ughtcr  of  Asilnibal,  ai:J 
fortook  the  aiiiauco  of  the  Roinaiu  la  juin  him^ll'  u>  i 
tbe  mlereit  of  bis  fatlwr-in-Uw  and  of  Carthage. 
Encampiog  bis  anny  apart  from  that  of  Asdrubdl,  both 
camps  were  ia  (be  inght  surprised  ami  bunicd  by 
Scipto.    Afterward,  lo  a  general  engagement,  tbo 
iinitwl  Carthaginian  and  NumidMa  •rmin  wen  de- 
feated.  8ypbax,  upon  this.  batUMd  tnek  to  bit  own 
ceunny  ;  but,  being  pursued  by  L^luis  and  Masiiiissa, 
be,  together  with  hia  ton  Vermin*,  was  talcen  pris- 
oner, and  brooffht  back  to  ScifMO.   The  conqueror 
ormd  him  to  Rome,  whcro  he  adorned  hia  triumph. 
i>yphaK  died  at  Tibur,  B  C.  901^  and  was  honoured 
with  a  pablic  foneral.    His  poaaeasions  were  given  to 
Mssinissa.    {Lh  ,  24,  48,  seqq.—Li.,  29,  23,  — 
W.,  30,  5,         — Id  ,  30,  45.)  —  Tina  propur  jumc 
has  the  penult  in  tlic  ubliquc  cases  always  long,  ex- 
ci^  in  a  single  inataoce  in  Claudian  (15,  91),  where 
W9  Cud  Sypmcem.    Tbe  context  (haurire  vttuna 
•(mpuliinus)  cannot  by  any  po^slhll^ly  apply  to  Sy- 
ihax,  and  iborefore  Barthe  conjectures  HunnvbaUm 
or  Syfhactm,  in  the  passage  of  Claodian  juat  tefemd 

0,  an  emendation  which  is  now  vcrv  gciicriilly  re- 
.■eired.  Aruud,  however  (in  Lemaire's  cdaion),  re- 
ains  the  old  leadii^. 

Syr Acus.i?.,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  foundtd 
boul  732  years  bulure  the  Ciiristiaii  era,  by  Arclu&a, 
Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Heraclido.    {Thucyd.,  6, 

1.  ) — The  parla  of  ihc  city  were  five  in  number :  Or- 
irgia,  Achradina,  Tyca,  Ncapoli^,  and  Kpipolie.  The 
rst  was  that  originally  colonized  and  fortified  by  the 
^riathiaiw  uodec  Arehiaa;  and  being  then  an  island, 
nd  moat  of  it  roekjr  end  ofdiffieutt  approach,  it  muat 
ivc  been  very  strong.  It  is  now  about  two  inilcs  in 
ircumference,  and  probably  obtained  ita  name  from 
le  abondanee  of  quail*  ihcra  (^^>rvf,  fttatT').  In 
rocesa  of  time  tne  city  extended  to  the  continent, 
ad  a  suburb  raa  added,  called  AchraJiiut,  probably 
om  the  rockiness  of  tbe  fliovnd.  This,  in  tima^  oc- 
jpit  d  all  tlm  !o',v«>r  part  oi  that  peninsula  between  the 
ortus  L.accius  and  the  Partus  Trogiliuruni,  and  was, 
nt  to  Ortygia,  the  best  peopled,  though  not,  perhaps, 
I  proportion  to  ita  axteot.  A  wall  was  thoD  dnwn  in 

•traight  line  fitMt  the  Portna  Trogilioram  to  the 
Kka  at  Syracuse,  and  this  was  for  some  lime  tho  Imi- 
»  of  the  city.  Afterward,  however,  were  added  no 
aa  then  three  aoburba,  Tyee»  Teaienttea(aobsequeni- 

Neapolis),  an'l  F!p;[in!T.  Temeniles  and  Tyca  were 
t  called  from  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  of  Fortune  su- 
ited there,  and  of  which  the  rifuini,  or  sacred  closes, 
>  doubt,  orminally  occupied  a  great  part  of  their  sues. 
m}i  was  probably  Syracussn  for  zvxi)  {"/uitune"). 
oapolia  waa  of  later  foondivtiun,  and  occupied  the  site 

Temcnitcs.    These  several  parts  were  all  gradual- 

aurrountled  by  walls,  and  included  in  the  city  ;  and 
04,  to  the  end,  Syracuse  became  one  of  (he  most  ex- 
osive  citiee  in  Europe.  Ortygia,  being  tbe  original 
'.y,  waa  called  the  citadel,  or  the  city,  nar'  k^ox^v. 

be  Epipol^,  wliich  was  north  of  Temtnilcs  and  Tyca, 

d  of  a  tii&ngular  figure,  derived  its  name  from  va 
»vated  aite,  now  called  Belvtitrt ;  tbe  higbeat  paru 

which  were  occnpied  by  the  S\  riri:^3n  ca.stlc8  of 
jryalus  and  Labdilum.    (Compi»;e  (Jolicr,  it  silu 

arigine  Syraauarum,  Lips.,  1818,  8vo. — Bloom- 
'ht  ad  Thuryd.,  6,  75  ;  vol  3,  p.  IIS.  m  notit.)— 
fracusQ  liad  two  harbours,  formed  by  the  island  of 
rtygia  :  one  called  the  smaller  harbour,  and  also 
ortus  Lacciua,  betweeu  the  opiier  aide  of  .Ortygia 
id  tbe  mainland ;  the  other  on  the  aouthem  side,  be- 
.cen  Ortygia  and  the  Pleinmyrian  promontory,  and 
inning  up  far  like  a  bay ;  this  was  called  tbe  great 
irbour,  end  waa  ml  ooty  eitremdy  capacioaa,  but 
ao  poffectly  secure  aprainst  storms  and  the  Iticc 
*  Ibe  see- — The  original  constitution  of  Syracuse, 
lio  that  of  to  minj  Doiiu  aetUeawntib  wm  uiato- 


craticai.    It  subseqiicrTtly  fell  under  the  power  of  ty« 
rants,  some  oi  whom  advanced  its  power  and  prosper- 
ity to  a  very  high  pitch.   (Fid.  Gelon,  Hicro, 
oftysius.)  —  It  occupies  also  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  I'clopoiiacsian  '.var,  on  account  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition  sent  hither  by  the  Athenians.    (Ktd.  Pelo- 
poonaatacam  Bellaoi.)  After  a  long  period  of  aUef* 
tiate  fortode,  Syraeoae  at  last  fell  into  the  handaof  tbe 
Romans  under  Marccllus,  after  a  siege  of  about  three 
years,  B  G.  318.— Of  the  five  ancient  divistona  of  Syi^ 
aeoae^  Ortygia  alone  ia  now  reoMtining ;  it  ia  AonX 
two  miles  round,  and   i|  po  ed  to  contain  about  17,000 
iobabitants.    There  are  ^omc  remains,  however,  stiU 
tiaible  of  the  ancient  Syracuse,  in  the  ruins  of  porti- 
coes, temples,  and  palaces.    The  famous  fountain  of 
Axcihuda  rose  in  the  island  of  Ortygia ;  but,  though 
eiiU  «  eiiikinf  ofajeet  fion  iu  discharge  of  watai*,  it 
now  serfee  jnerely  as  a  resort  for  washerwomen.— 
"  If  mighty  names  and  events,"  observes  a  modem 
writer,  "  crowd  upon  the  mind  when  wc  barely  read 
the  name  of  Syracuse,  what  vivid  historic  associaiiooa 
nroat  be  awakened  by  the  aoil  itaelf !   The  city  of 
Syracuse  was  invoked  by  Pindar  as  '  The  Fane  of 
Mars^^  and  extolled  by  Cicero  as  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  Grecian  world.   It  waa  the  aeene  of  eone  ti 
the  greatest  beings  'r-A  events  of  antiquity  ;  of  Oo* 
Ion's  patriotism,  of  Jiarinocrales'»  valour,  and  of  Di- 
onysius's  tranacendant  genius.    It  baffled  Carthage ; 
it  crushed  and  raptured  the  proudest  armada  equipped 
by  Athens  in  tiio  plenitude  of  her  power;  and,  after 
opposing  the  science  of  Archimedes  to  the  strength  of 
Rome,  it  was  loet  only  bj  tbe  ioebiiety  of  itagnaida 
during  the  night  of  IKana'a  featival.    Ita  fate  atirrad 
coinp.ission  even  in  the  heart  of  its  rugged  conquered. 
When  Marcellus  looked  down  at  morning  firom  ita 
heights  on  tbe  whole  ezpanae  of  Syracuse,  the  sight  oi 
its  palaces  and  temples  glitteririg  in  the  sun,  of  it* 
harbours  so  lately  impregnable,  and  its  Hecsls  so  lately 
invincible,  tbe  recollection  of  ita  ancient  glory,  the 
knowledge  of  its  impending  fate,  and  the  importance 
of  his  own  victory  unprcsscd  hiiu  with  such  emotions 
that  he  burst  into  tears.    After  a  lapse  of  two  thousand 
yeara,  tbe  traveUer  who  looka  down  firom  the  aaoe 
spot  »eca  tbe  scene  of  deaolatton  completed.  Orovea^ 
palaces,  and  Icmpliy  have  alt  disappeared,  and  the 
and  rock  alone  remains,  where  the  serpent  basks,  a^ 
the  solitary  wild'flower  ia  mbeiit  by  baman  footstepe. 
From  the  Roman  conquest  the  city  dated  its  decay; 
Its  lieasurcs  plundered,  its  ptcturc«  aud  statues  torn 
away,  and  its  liberties  crushed,  arts,  commerce,  agri* 
culture,  and  popnl^'in-i  simultaneously  declined.  Some 
vestiges  of  the  grandeur  of  ^yr<icut>e  unduubUidlv  re- 
mained, oven  under  tbe  oppression  of  Rome  md  tbe 
degeneracy  of  the  Byzantine  empire  ;  but  the  convul- 
sion of  earthquakes  and  the  fanatic  fury  of  Saracenie 
invaders  at  hisi  ctTaced  it  from  the  catalogue  of  larM 
cities ;  and  now,  under  tbe  feeblest  brvKsh  of  tM 
Boorbona,  it  baa  only  a  squalid,  superatitiooa,  and  idle 
population  of  17,000  souU.    The  portion  of  its  land 
that  was  once  moet  fertile  is  at  present  become  a  pea- 
tilent  marsh.    Bot  tboegb  attbia  day  there  arc  so  few 
remains  of  the  numerous  and  vast  builditigs  of  Syra- 
cuse iLal  it  is  difficult  to  guess  how  theu  nialcnals 
have  disappeared,  there  are  atill  some  noble  traces  of 
its  ancient  architecture.    In  the  island  of  tbe  harbour 
called  Ortygia,  some  foundations  have  been  discov- 
ered which  apparently  belonged  to  the  slU}iendou8 
granaries  built  amid  the  fortificatiooa  of  tbe  place  by 
the  great  Dionystus.   The  roodero  cathedral,  dedica* 
ted  to  '  Our  Lady  of  Columns,^  is  so  called  from  Is 
enclosing  wiibin  its  walls  the  celebrated  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, with  twenty>four  of  ita  noble  pillars,  twenty- 
eight  feci  in  height,  and  six  feet  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter.  The  nave  of  the  modem  church  is  formed  out 
of  the  encient  cdh,  the  wdb  hiving  been  perfianted 
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pMitf  ■  ial*  ihcaide  aifioB,  which  oonsist 
«f      nanli  aad  Mnth  ponieoM  ol  th*  Mwient  peri- 

itylt!.  Cicero  is  diffuse  in  bi»  dcscriplion  of  this  .n. 
eidot  edtficc,  wb»cb,  iitoi^h  mred  bf  Mwxeliut,  was 
MripfMd  U»  th*  btrt  wttti  of  alt  iia  ipModid  omtMnu 
by  tlif  intaiiioas  Verrts  I'pon  sH'-  '••mmit  of  ils  roof 
there  was  eievsled  aii  euormoas  gilded  nhield,  ibtt 
WM  comaeraUd  to  Minerva.  This  object,  which  was 
tt*«tblc  a  great  way  off  rn  the  reflection  of  the  sun, 
was  bcheia  wtlh  religious  respect ;  and  the  mariner  at 
■M  mad*  aa  otfenng  when  he  took  leave  of  its  last 
glimtnerings.  In  that  qaartar  of  the  citj  which  was 
called  Achradina  tbero  ara  tha  vestiges  of  the  walls 
once  defended  by  the  eenius  of  Archimedes.  Here 
and  Uwre  tba  fock  itaalf  is  ehiaelled  into  battlen>ents ; 
and,  wheravar  tbaia  ara  ranains  of  gatewsys,  they  are 

found  ^o  [lUced  th.H  ibey  fnii-tt  have  oblijfod  ihe  as- 
aailant  to  approach  them  ht  a  |^at  length  of  way  wiib 
hh  amhieMed  righc  eida  aapioiacled.  Tbm  Hczapy- 
Jon  of  Svricuse  ws**  not,  as  many  commentators  on 
LivT  have  supposed,  a  mere  part  of  lh@  wall,  but  a 
aoMa  fortpeaa,  constructed  with  such  consummate 
skill  as  to  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  bent 
nodern  judges  of  military  architecture.  Its  ruius  eltll 
•sIriWt  tba  sixn  and  extent  of  its  subterranean  passa- 
ges, whence  both  infantry  and  cavalry  might  make 
their  sallies,  and  retreat  again  under  protection  of  the 
fort;  the  huge,  ?<iu4ri^  towor*  of  its  sohd  masonry  are 
atHt  lo  ba  traced  ;  and  the  ground  is  strewn  with  tha 
vaat  Uoeka  of  parapata,  which  ara  bored  with  groovae 
for  pouring  melted  pitch  and  lead  on  the  heads  of  the 
assailants.  Such  was  ancient  Syracuse.  The  fullest 
ajrmpsthy  need  not  prevent  our  repeating  a  doubt  as 
to  the  V3»t  poptitdtion  of  old  ascribed  to  it.  True, 
the  circuit  of  its  walls  was  twenty-two  miles  ;  and 
Thucydidas»  long  b<  fore  its  aia  of  prosperity  under 
Diony«iu8,  allows  that  it  was  equal  to  Athens;  hut! 
the  increase  of  ils  population  after  Thucydides'  time 
k  merely  conjectured,  and  the  inhabiianla  of  all  At- 
tica aeareely  exceeded  half  a  millieo.*' 

Srxli.  a  country  of  Aela,  boondad  or  the  east  by 
the  Kujilirates  and  a  ^ih.tII  (ntrtion  of  Arabia,  north  by 
the  range  of  Taoms,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
aoutb  by  Arabia.  The  name  Sfri*  haa  baan  tifatie- 
mitied  to  1)8  from  the  Greeks.  J*ococke  conjectures 
that  It  might  possibly  come  from  Sur.  the  ancient  name 
of  Tyra,  tba  chief  cHy  of  tha  wbolo  country.  It  is 
mf>re  natural,  however,  to  suppose  th:it  the  name 
Syna  u  a  rorruptioii  or  abridgment  of  Assyria,  and 
that  the  form  in  qnestion  wsa  first  adt^tad  by  the 
tonians,  who  frequented  thaaa  coasts  after  the  .Assyri- 
ans of  Nineveh  had  made  thi«  country  a  part  of  their 
empire  about  750  B.C.  {Mannert.  Gfogr  ,  vol.  6,  pt. 
I,  p.  499,  a«ff It  was  divided  into  eeveral  districtft 
and  provmces,  inelodtn^.  beaidea  S?n*  Proper,  Phnpni- 

cia,  Palestine,  and,  accordiii;^  lo  Pliiiv.  .Moopot 'kh  i 

and  Babylonia.  Syria  is  called  in  Scrioture  Aram^ 
and  the  inhabitmta  AraniMnt,  a  nana  oanved  firoin 

Aram,  the  fifth  ^on  of  Shrm,  iho  f.ithf^r  of  the  Syrians 
Mesopotamia  is  aUo  called  Aram  in  the  sacred  text; 
but  the  appellation  Nahanm,  i.  e.,  betxcten  the  rivers, 
in  ahvnvfl  added,  for  distinction'  sakt",  to  the  latter 
The  name  transmitted  lo  us  by  the  Grecka  i^,  as 
above  stated,  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria. 
The  Oreeks,  however,  were  not  umcqaainted  with  the 
term  Aramcans,  but  they  gave  H  a  wide  appellation, 
making  it  ri)in[iroln  iid  the  Syrians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Metopotainia,  the  Assyriatiji.  and  tha  White  Syrians, 
or  I^co  Syrii,  aa  far  ae  Pontns,  beetaie  they  aaw 
th  it  .ill  these  natioriH  iipcd  a  common  lantruaiTc.  the 
Mme  customs,  and  the  saoie  religious  faith.  Tht  his- 
tory of  Syria  ia  included  in  that  of  its  conquerora.  It 
appenri  to  have  been  firi«t  reduced  by  Tigfath  PilcRcr. 
king  of  .V-«svria,  about  7&0  B.C. ;  pravioosty  lo  whose 
it      divided  into  petty  tecfiieriM,  of  wbieli 


tha  kiaedeai  of  Dnumm  w  th^  |riBei|n].  ki\tt 
the  MI  of  the  Aw^viM  noMrdiy  it  cuds  cuitr  tbi 
f  "haldean  yoke  ;  it  shared  the  fate  of  B»bvlou«  »6o 
conqaered  by  lha  Femtas ;  and  nis  tpn  nMsej 
by  Alennder  tba  OieM.  At  hbdwih,  B.C. m, u 
was  erected  into  an  independent  moiMftb  ooder  tfve 
SeleucidiE,  and  cootiatted  to  be  govened  b}  iu  «»> 
■otereipM  tfli,  weahaaiid  and  dewsiand  |y  gigia, 
between  competitors  for  thf  throne,  it  1rH(■[:ilKt^ 
duced  by  Pompey  to  a  Roman  pnortoce,  timi  &S 
B.C.,  after  the  monarchy  bad  subsisted  two  bundrd 
and  fifty -seven  yeara.  The  Saracens,  in  the  kdtx 
of  the  Roman  empire,  next  became  die  mnAtn  ot 
•Syria,  about  .\  D.  622  W'htu  il>e  mnding  tnrnn 
pooled  into  Aaia,  this  cooutiy  becane  iin|pBd  tk» 
tre  of  die  eenteat  between  ttwinniMtrtttcnn  tod 
the  crescent,  and  its  plains  were  delogcd  with  Clini. 
iian  and  Moslem  blood.  Antioch,  uadn  th  Rmmi 
empire  the  magnifecnt  and  luzarioai  opul  af  dn 
East,  and,  next  lo  Rome  and  .\lpxarM!rfi.  rtf  rrnleit 
city  m  the  empire,  was  the  first  object  of  am  i&vhicn. 
It  sustained,  in  1098,  a  [wetiacted  tiege  UKijoni, 
during  which  the  Christian  camp  experieecid  il  tbe 
horrors  of  famine:  carrion  was  openly  dreMed,u(iW 
man  tle^ih  is  said  to  have  been  Mien  in  lecitL  ItftU 
at  length  through  treachwy :  n  the  nleoct  af  lk 
night,  the  croaaea  eoaimenced  ibetr  iwdiiCTiirinli 
butchery  of  its  sleeping  inhabitants  The  c  v  of 
age,  the  heipleaaness  of  infancy,  and  tiM  beto^  olik 
weaker  lex,  were,  say  the  Mslartmt,  ifib4ia«|nW 
by  the  Latin  sivagex  ;  and  Greeks  and  AmKCnin 
were  for  aome  ttxne,  eaually  with  tiie  Mumlnttm,  u- 
poted  to  thdr  fury.  More  than  ten  tbounni  nctnn 
perished  in  this  ma?«racre.  In  the  foflowir.g  *fr'^ 
Jerusalem  shared  the  same  fate.  On  tiie  okImss.  of 
the  transitory  Latin  kingdom  of  Jenuaiem,  the  coo- 
try  of  Tripoli  formrd  a  distinct  bat  deoendant  |ii«» 
paliiy.  In  the  ecclesiastical  division,  Berytoi, Sidoa, 
Acre,  and  Panias  were  epiKopal  sees  in  the  ncf 
of  Tyre.  Tyre  itself  was  a  lOfil  demm.  tbebi^ 
tie  of  Tiberias,  in  1 188,  made  the  ilteilii««Mfii 

the  rnaslor  of  these  places;  JerusaIe:Ti  fJ.i  !i.';>  i  tke 

following  year;  and  Antiocb  sobmitied  to  ii»e 
conqueror,  who  thaa  became  hud  «f  ki*  S»ni  tnd 

Egypt.    Syria  remained  snhject  to  ;i«  '^^^  « 
Egypt  till,  in  1517,  Selim  I.  overthrew  lae  Minn- 
louk  dynaaty,  and  Syria  and  Egypt  bectoe  tbmM 
in  the  Ottoman  empire. — The  si'ujt'on  of  Sfti^i* 
distance  from  the  seat  of  govenmitnt,  and  tbeMW* 
of  the  country,  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  krff  ii  n 
regular  subjection  ;  and  the  power  of  W  Pwe  " 
country  has  been  for  some  time  on 
rially  since  the  time  of  Diezzar  Pacha    \  ;  ^  ''^  " 
petty  independent  chiefs  nave  ipmog  op,  wi»  m« 
t  he  power  of  the  aolian  at  definea.  ll««lbtnlt 

ihat  BaJjazze,  .Mcxandrctta,  and  Anea\i  fAn'-io^ 
had  each  an  independent  aga.  Berber,  i  (arm i»» 
n4iel  who  had  fixed  hie  aeat  at  Tripoli,  where  tie  M 
maintained  himself  fur  six  vcar^,  had  beenbol  nctm 
subdued  (in  18l«)  by  the  I'acha  of  DamsKO* 
tab  (to  the  north  of  Aleppo),  as  well  3<  Edi  p  iM 
S*hoi;re  (between  Aleppo  and  Ulikia),  M  »ho  "f* 
own  chiefs.  Throughout  Syria,  atiidwcM^* 
deed,  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  Asiiiie  ToriMj. 
the  Turks  do  not  form  more  than  two  (iftbsof tMjJ 
ulation.  .AH  civil  and  military  rmploynWt^UJW* 
are  in  their  hands.  Be^idci  Turkv  ai  J  ih^sc  wWO 
who  may  claim  to  be  considered  »»  of  gfifl^'"*  ^^T" 
extraction,  the  eonntry  ia  inhabited  by  Koonk  l"'- 

cnmanv  Pedonm  .\rjbs,  Chinjj.jnes,  ■'"JJ^^jT. 

made  hordes  ;  by  Druses.  Enxairics.  and 

by  Manmltee.  Armeniine,  Greek  Christians,  md  Jf^ 

No  country,  perhaps,  exhibits  n  greater  variety  m  ^ 

character  of  iu  population.    The  old  Symn 

n  aaM  l«boaiMkMfBnfe«dirimli.dHdlrla« 
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neigM  oiirhood  of  Damascus  and  Mount  T.ibanus.  T\w 
A(^c  predominate*  both  in  Ibe  cuuuiry  a»U  ibe 
tvuM.  A  ceifupC  miitura  of  9yme  and  Chaldee  >a 
«puken  in  some  part!)  by  the  iMMMOtry,  tite  Turk> 
Mh  la  apoken  by  the  Uaiuanlw  tod  (he  nomade  hordea 
•f  iIm  noitk.  Tbeae  variouo  mUod*  and  thbea  will 
come  more  particularly  under  our  notice  in  deacribing 
tixi  di«tricta  to  which  ihcy  reapectively  belong.  The 
Mat  natural  diviaion  of  the  country  ia  that  which  cor- 
rwponda  to  ila  pMMDt  Mlilical  diatribotioa  into jm* 
•halics,  to  which  we  ahau  aeeovdinffly  adbcra.  The 
coasi  from  Akka  lo  Djchail.  with  the  inoiiiUaiiis  in- 
habited by  Iba  Druaea,  it  conprchcndcd  under  the 
padwlie  of  8«id«  and  AUn.  Near  Il^hall,  the  pa- 
ihalir  of  Tarabolos  (Tripoli)  begina,  and  extends  along 
tott  coast  lo  L«itki<i.  The  north  of  Syria,  from  (he 
Lerant  to  the  Euphratea,  ia  included  witliin  that  of 
Haltb  (Aleppo)  The  remainder  of  the  coimtr)',  in- 
cludini;  bv  far  the  largeat  territory,  ia  the  vireroyaity 
ef  the  Pacbs  of  SUm  (DuaMCU).  (Mai,  lVtt.»  fL 
».P  I  ) 

Syrini.  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of  the  river 
L«doti.    (  ^')(/.  Pan,  page  967,  col.  '2  ) 

Svaoa,  an  taland  ib  tb«  i£geao  Sea,  ono  of  the  Cyc- 
bdct,  ailuala  batiwMn  Cythnoa  and  Rhanea.   Il  uraa 

celibraicd  for  having  given  birth  to  Phcrccydea,  ibe 
philosopher,  a  diMipIv  ot  Paucua.  {Dtog.  Laert.t  I, 
U9.~-4Str^o,  487.)  It  ia  aingular  that  Sirabo  aboold 
aftrin  that  the  first  ayltablo  of  the  woril  Syroa  ia  pro- 
aouflced  long,  whereas  Homer,  in  the  pa««4ge  which 
ba quota*,  baa  made  it  abort.  (Oi.,  15,  402.)  Syroa, 
DOW  .Vyrd,  i«  said  by  Pliny  to  be  twenty  milea  in  cir- 
cumference. (/*/i«y,  4,  12. — Cramer '« /Inc.  Greece, 
xol  3,  p.  409.) 

8f  ATSa,  two  gulfs  OQ  tha  nortbara  coaat  of  Africa, 
OM  ealied  Syrtia  Mioor,  on  UMcaa*!  of  Byzacium,  and 
BOW  ihe  Guff  of  Cabca;  the  other  called  Syrtis  Ma- 

S,on  the  coaal  of  Cyrauaica,  now  the  Gut/  of  Sidra. 
«  fermar  ta  aoppoaed  to  deriTe  its  modern  mme 
from  the  city  of  Tacapc,  which  v.-';  ;ii  the  head  of  it. 
The  latter  »a  called  by  the  natives  iSyrlc-al-Kibber,  i. 
*^**Th»  great  Syrtia,"  which  the  sailors  have  cor- 
mptcd  into  Sidra.  The  Syrtis  Minor  is  about  1.5 
geographical  iiulea  ui  bicadih,  and  ruii.s  np  iiiio  the 
OMtinMit  about  76  miles.  It  ia  atiU  an  object  of  ap- 
Hahanaioo  to  aailots,  in  oonaaquaoee  of  the  variations 
and  uocertaiDtioB  of  ths  ttdaa  on  a  ftit  and  ahcivy 
coast  T)ic  Syrtis  M.ijor  is  about  180  gcograpbical 
aulas  between  the  two  capes,  anJ  penetrates  100  miles 
iato  iha  land.  Tha  name  Syrtis  ia  generally  derived 
from  the  Greek  oi'pu,  "  to  drag,"  in  allusion  to  the  agi- 
tation of  tb«  sand  by  ibu  force  of  tlie  tides.  (Coat- 
pare  SaJlusi^  Bell.  Jug.,  c.  78.)  It  ia  more  than  prob- 
■ible,  ho'.vt;V«'r,  t!ut  the  appLllalioii  is  to  be  di:diiceJ 
irom  the  term  Hert,  wbich  still  exkla  in  Arabic  aa  the 
•aoiafcv  adaaart  tnct  or  region:  for  the  term  Syrtia 
doe«  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  tha  mere 
gulfs  themselves,  but  to  have  been  extended  also  lo 
ihv  desert  country  adjacent,  which  is  still,  at  the  ptes- 
aot  day,  called  Strt.   {Ruurt  Erdkmdc,  vol  I,  p. 

«n.sd«d.) 

T. 

T\BELi,ARr.«  Lrcrs,  laws  passed  at  various  limes 
be  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Roman  coiicnoiui  to 
vote  by  ballot,  and  no  longer  vtea  voce.  The  object  of 
Aiese  Uws  wa*  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  nobility. 
Voting  by  ballot  was  allowed  by  Utc  Gabinian  law, 
A.U.C  614,  in  conferring  honoura ;  two  yeara  after, 
u  all  trials  except  for  treaaoo,  by  tha  Caaaian  law  ;  in 
passing  laws,  by  the  Paptrian  1bw»  A.U.C  $S2  ;  and, 
laatly,  in  triala  foe  tiaaaoik,  alao  by  tht  Cddiui  law, 
A.U.C.  630. 

TiwaiiJB,  I.  Rbaoam,  a  city  of  Oaliia  Balnea,  ia 
tha  tanitoir  of  iho  Namalaa,  mw  Shm-Mtrm. 


;  {Amm.  MarctU.,  16,  2.)— IT  A  city  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
between  Aigeotoratum  {Stratbwg)  and  Divodurun 
(M$tx).  The  modera  nam  ia  Be^ZaherH.'-Ut 
TrihocTf  r  'II,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Tribocci, 
now  i:.Utx*i- Zab€fn.  {Buchoff  und  MoIIct,  War/eri. 
der  Geegr^p.  942.) 

Tabor,  a  mountain  of  Galilee.    (Kid.  Itabyrius.) 

Tabracb,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Numidia,  and  near 
the  limits  of  the  Provincis  Zeugitaoa,  now  To^rca. 
{Polgk.  12,  11.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Tbabn^ 
ca;  and  Pliny,  Tabtacha.   (P/in  ,  5,  3.) 

Tabubnus,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Samnmm,  the  south- 
em  declivitiaa  of  which  ware  covered  with  oliva 
groooda.  It  eloacd  in  the  Candioe  Ftua  on  the  aotitb> 
cm  side.  The  modem  name  is  Talmmo  or  Tahnr. 
It  derives  celebrity  from  Virgil.  (iEn.,  12,  715. — 
George  2,  807.) 

TacXi'k,  a  town  of  .\frica,  at  the  head  of  the  Syrtia 
Mtuor.  It  IS  now  Calcs  or  Gaps.  Near  it  were  some 
medicinal  waters,  called  Aau<t  Tacapina^  now  El- 
Htmrn*.  (P/w.,  i^^  —  Jtin.  Antmu^  60.  69,  74» 
dec.) 

Tacfari.nab,  a  Nuniidian  by  birth,  and  llie  leader 
of  a  revolt  in  Africa  agaioat  the  Roman  powei,  in  tho 
leign  orTiberioa.  Hebadaervod  among  tha  Roman 
auxiliaries,  and  acquired  in  thi.^  'oine  kno«bdgo 
of  military  discipline.  l>esertiufl,  subsequently,  from 
the  foieca  among  which  he  had  been  enrolled,  be  co^ 
Iccted  together  some  predatory  b^i  r'i,  whom  he  ac- 
customed todiacipline,  and  finally  a^pciircd  aa  the  lead- 
er of  the  Muaulani,  a  powerful  nation  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert.  The  Mauri  also  were  drawn  into  tho 
confedcrnc),  ^lid  the  Cinithii  too  were  forced  to  join 
it.  Furiua  Camillua,  ihe  proconsul  of  Africa,  manUied 
againat  and  defeated  htm.  He  afterward,  however, 
renewed  the  war,  and  waa  again  defeated  by  Apronios, 
and  drivi  n  into  the  dt«crt.  Still  unsubdued  m  spirit, 
he  appeared  a  third  time  as  an  enemy,  and  waa  de< 
feated  by  BIcus.  He  again  carried  en  the  erar,  aftw 
this,  with  renewed  sirrngih  and  vigour,  but  was  again 
overcome  by  Doiabella,  and  fell  lighting  bravely. 
{Tacit.,  Ann  ,  2,  52  —11  ik,  3.  90.—Jil  t».,  3,  74 
—Td.  ih  ,  4,  23,  srqq  ) 

Tachaupso,  an  isUud  lu  the  I^ile,  near  Phil».  The 
Egyptians  held  one  half  of  this  island,  and  the  rest  was 
in  the  hand*  of  the  iEthiopjaoa.  (CooaoU  Herod.,  2, 
29.) — The  nameTachampso  is  thought  to  signify  "  the 
i»'<ind  of  crocoddes,"  the  Egyptian  term  fur  these  ani> 
mahr  being  ;i;4^i^^ai,  according  to  Herodotus  (2,  70.<« 
Conaolt  (>ciis<r.  Comment.  Hered.^  p.  %^-~JaMtm- 
sli,  Voc  .Esrvpt  ,  p.  ^9H.^CfiiimpoUion,  PEgypU 
touM  tes  i'haraons,  vol.  1,  p.  162).  Mannert  makes 
It  answer  to  the  modern  iJerar  {Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt. 

1.  p.  231);  but  Heeren  is  in  favour  of  -^apttcht 
{liken,  vol.  2,  pt.  I,  p.  35U. — Consult  Bdki\  ad  IIerod.t 

2,  29). 

Tachos,  a  king  of  Egypt  the  time  of  Artasera* 
ca  Ochiis.  Having  revoUed  ;'^.'.:iist  the  Persisns,  ha 
drew  the  Greek-'  over  into  his  intrrcsts.  especially  the 
Athaoiaoa  and  Spartans.  The  Awmcr  sent  Cbabriaa 
to  hia  aid ;  tha  latter,  Ageeihoa.  A  miaondefatafid 
ing  soon  aro-e  between  the  Spartan  leader  and  Ta- 
chos, on  account  of  Agesilaus  having  olfered  sdvice 
which  waa  rejected  by  Taehos,  and  also  baeaoee  the 
former  bad  merely  the  command  of  the  mcrcenariaa^ 
whereas  Chabrias  had  char^re  of  the  deet,  whde  Tn> 
cboa  exercised  eupccuo  control  over  all  the  forcee. 
AgC5.i!avii»,  in  consequence  of  this,  csponsed  the  inter- 
ests of  Ncctauebis,  cousin  to  Tachos,  and  hjd  hun 
proclaimed  king  while  Tachos  was  absent  in  Pha-nicia 
with  the  Egyptian  ibicea.  Tacboe,  upon  tbia,  fled  to 
the  Persians,  B.C.  831.  He  leioned  about  two  yeaia. 
{Com  Nrp  ,  ru.  Agt9,—DM.  Sk.,  I^  Ml— A, 
le,  48,  teqi-) 

TacIroB,  C.  Coamuifi,  a  celobiated  Latin  hialori' 
antbomuill^N^gaofNaro.  Tboaaactyayi 
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tif>  ii<«f  ertained  ;  but  as  Pliny  the  Younger  infonna  aa 
that  be  and  Tacitus  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  it  is 
■uppoaed  that  Tacitus  was  bom  A.U  C.  809  or  810, 
about  tbe  tilth  je«r  of  Nero's  reign.  Tbe  place  of  hii 
natiritj  18  Rowhera  monUoncd,  but  it  b  fuumSIf 
tbougbi  to  ha\t  ^ecn  In'f-ramn.i  (now  Tcn.i),  in  Um- 
hm.  Ue  waa  the  aon  of  Coroeltus  Tacttus,  a  procu- 
fitor  ippofntod  bf  tlie  prince  to  manage  the  imperial 
revetjue  and  [.'"^  tTn  a  (province  in  Delgic  Gaul.  Thr 
p«r»on  ao  ein(iii>)c^  was,  by  virtue  of  hia  office,  of 
equestrian  rank.  The  pbce  where  Taeitoe  leceived 
hi*  education,  Mi'-silia,  now  ^faTsnltr.  at  tfiat 
time  the  scat  oi  lucraiarc  amJ  |.olL«ht  J  luanntrs. 
Agricola  was  trained  up  ibcrc  ;  liut  ihi  .a'  i<  no  reason 
to  think  that  Tacitus  formed  and  enlarged  bia  mind  at 
the  aame  place,  since,  when  be  relates  the  fact  about 
bis  father-in-law,  he  is  silent  respecting  himself.  If 
be  wts  educated  at  Rome,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
wae  •  metbcxl  very  different  from  the  faabion  then  in 
vogue.  T-ici'.us.  a  13  rvldtnt,  not  imbibe  l!ic 
■fflalleat  tmcturo  of  that  frivolous  science  and  that 
vieiotte  eloquence  that  debated  tbe  Roman  genina. 
He  mo>t  jifoli^Mv  h:!d  the  )^»ood  fortune  to  form»:d 
Upon  the  plan  adopted  in  ibe  time  of  lUc  republic  ;  and 
with  tbe  nclp  of  a  eoirad  acheme  of  home  discipline, 
and  the  best  domestic  ex3m|>!i ,  lie  L'n  w  u;),  in  a  course 
of  rirtue,  to  thnl  vigour  of  wijjch  gives  such  an- 
imation to  hts  writings.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  attended  tbe  lectoies  of  Quintilian,  who,  in  op- 
position to  the  sophiata  of  Greece,  taught  for  more 
than  t^vt  ntv  vr.irs  the  rules  of  I:.,-.!  rnaiilv  cloque'ncfi 
which  ia  so  nobty  diaplay^  IQ  bxa  Institutes.  Some 
entice  have  applied  to  Taeitoe  the  passage  in  wbieb 
Quintilian,  after  rnnmcratin^  the  writtrs  who  flourish- 
ed in  that  period,  says,  '*  'I'tiere  is  another  person  who 
givee  additional  haetro  to  the  age :  a  man  who  will  de- 
serve the  admiration  of  pos'erit  .-  I  do  not  mention 
him  at  present :  his  name  will  be  known  hertafler"  (10, 
I) — If  this  passage  relates  to  Tacitus,  the  prediction 
baa  been  fully  verified.  When  Q  iiiitiliiin  published  his 
great  work,  in  the  reign  of  Doaiiliaii,  Tacitus  had  not 
then  written  his  .\nnals  or  his  History.  Those  im- 
mortal com)>oaiiione  were  published  in  the  time  of  Tr»* 
jan. — Tbe  infancy  ofTecitne  kept  him  tmtafnted  by 
the  vires  of  Niro's  court.  He  was  a{iout  Iwchc 
years  old  when  that  emperor  finished  bis  career  of  guilt 
end  Ibllv ;  and  in  the  tempeatnone  timee  that  ensued,  he 
waa^still  secured  ly  lii.s  tender  years.  Vespa^inn  re- 
stored the  public  tranquillity,  icvivcd  the  liberal  arts, 
and  gave  cncouragemeot  to  men  of  genius.  Our  au- 
thor's first  amij'tion  was  to  dis'.infrui-^h  himself  at  the 
bar. — Agricola  waajoiul  coiiaui  with  Domitian,  A.U.C. 
830,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Tacitus,  though 
not  quite  twenty,  had  given  such  an  earnest  of  hia  fu- 
ture fame,  that  Agricola  chose  him  for  his  son-in-law. 
Thua  distinguished,  our  author  began  the  career  of 
einl  preferment.  Vespasian  bad  a  just  discern- 
ment of  men,  and  was  the  friend  of  risinf  merit. 
Rome  at  li  n;:tli  v\ns  governed  by  a  prince  wlio  had 
tbe  good  scaso  and  virtue  to  consider  himself  as  the 
cbtei  magistrate,  whose  doty  it  was  to  redresa  all 
grievances,  restore  good  order,  and  i;ive  f  ncrpy  to  the 
laws.  In  auch  times,  the  early  g€tiiiij>  uf  Tacitus  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  emperor.  I'ho  foundation  of 
bis  fortune  was  laid  by  Vespasian  Taritus  dotH  not 
tell  tue  particulars,  but  it  is  probaLk  dul  he  began 
with  the  functions  of  the  Vigintiviratc ;  a  body  of 
twenty  men  commissioned  to  execute  an  inferior  iu- 
riadiction  for  the  better  tegnlation  of  the  city.  That 
ofBce,  according  to  the  system  established  by  Augus- 
tus, was  a  preliminary  step  to  tbe  gradations  of  the 
magistracy.  The  senate  had  power  to  dispense  with 
it  in  pariicul.'.r  case.'*,  and  accordini^ly  wc  fiud  Tibc- 
ttui  applying  to  the  fathers  for  thai  iudulgeocc  in  fa- 
vour or  Drusus,  the  eon  of  Geimanteue.  It  as  prob- 
able tba*.  Tacitue  became  one  of  the  FifrnftMrefc, 
1280 


and,  consequently,  that  tbe  road  of  honotu  *u  m' 
open  to  him.    Tbe  death  of  Vespasiu  did  m  d«i 

him  in  his  pro^rc^^.  Tiius  wan  the  friend  (if  tirmi 
Tbe  office  of  qucator  waa,  io  the  neoiar  mat,  (b 
next  {NiUie  henoor ;  and  it  qoalifar  die  yam 

discharged  it  for  a  scat  in  the  senste  Tr.s  jci<;r:t< 
iittie  more  than  two  years.  DomititD  luccttdtd  M 
tbe  imperial  dignity.  Sa8picioas,daHi.iDdsiya,b 
made  the  policy  of  T.bcrius  the  mociel  of  hi  ptm. 
ment.  Ho  saw  public  viriui',  a&d  'in  imit^^  u, 
and  yet,  in  that  disastrous  penod,  Tacitus  rwcio  pn^ 
rrmrnt.  The  hislonnn  himself  furaisbfs  i  •.•'c^cr 
of  this  enigma,  .'\gticula,  he  tells  nt,  bid  ik  s£«Rr 
to  restrain  the  headlung  violence  of  the  tynm  by  hi 
prudence  and  moderation.  Tacitus  imiutaf  iliit  ht 
of  conduct,  and,  instead  of  giving  onhnfe  lo  Ilk 
prince  and  provoking  the  tools  of  powir,  it  kjs  ran. 
tent  to  display  hi$  eloquence  at  the  bar.  TiciUishid 
a  talent  ror  poetry,  and  his  verses,  mott  fnUUr, 
served  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  tyrant,  irto  tfifctd 
lo  be  a  votary  of  the  Muses.  If^  io  addiim  t« skiit 
he  was  the  author  of  a  bookof  epefih(lR|gNdUh> 
rffiiT,  that  very  amcement  co"j!d  no*  fi! "r^Tf 
successful  111  gairung  for  hiut  ine  wiia  oi  l]:x.ui^. 
By  this  emperor  Tacitus  was  made  prattor,  A.D.  88; 
he  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  coWegt  of  ^ipi|(> 
nmviri.  In  A.D.  78  he  married  the  daoghtBdfJt- 
liii?  .\gricola.  On  the  death  of  his  f>;hi  r  ir-1»w,A-D 
93,  he  quitted  Rome,  bnt  rstomed  to  U  la  tkjarH, 
when  Nerva  was  on  the  throne.  Tbia  firiote  vmi 
him  successor  in  the-  consulship  ta  Virgioint Rcfas, 
who  bad  just  died.  In  bonoor  ol  Virgitiuf,  iw 
ate  decreed  that  the  riles  of  sepalture  ihocld  t*  fa- 
formed  at  the  ptiblic  crpcnjc.  Tactui  i]rl;-.i:r: 
funeral  oration  from  the  rostra  Pra  se  l.oir  i  t:. 
orator,  Pliny  says,  was  !.utri"-itnt  to  cro*',  tha  ^ 
ry  of  a  well-spent  life.  {Kyut ,  2,  1.)  HtmM 
A.U.C.  851,baviog  about  three  niontln  Ixfoff  idopt 
ed  Trajan  for  hie  successor.  In  tbt  fbort  mift'il 
the  critics  have  sgreed  to  place  the  pobiwtlMiflk 
life  of  .^gricola  ;  and  their  reason  is,  beesusa Tifii» 
mentions  Nerra  Cetser,  but  t'a(  «  rC.  ftjleirjoj^/, 
the  deified  Nerra,  which,  ibojf  »*)•,  wo**^  ^ 
the  case  if  the  emperor  was  then  detonei:  but  ifacy 
forfict  that,  in  the  tame  tract  (c.  141.  oti 
aa  how  ardently  Agricola  wished  to  see  tie  tleniiw 
of  Trajan  to  the  seat  of  empire,  and  ihii  wuh  wwle 
have  been  an  awkward  crmplimeril  to  t*^^^ 
prince.  It  seems  therefore  probable  ilaat  the  W'" 
AOTicoIa  was  soblisbed  in  the  reipi  of  Trij« 


production  ju;  t  mcn'  innrd  .  <  e  of  tbe  rooit  ptAc' 
specimens  of  kograp.'iy  [;.•:  i  y  IUi(ro>|:e  can  wei 
and  the  noblest  monument  e\  cr  rrec.til  i  v  yiy  »K« 
to  anv  individual.  Wo  know  wH,  on  p'rw'Of  »• 
which'  most  lo  admire,  the  exalted  and  m»b\t  cli*r- 
acterof  the  hero,  or  the  truth,  stt  sibii  tv.  a-n :  a«« 
calmness  that  prevail  ibtoogbou'  «l»e  ptcct  i 
fortunes  of  the  times  had  imparted  an  a  t  of  mebn 

eholy  to  the  sivie  of  Tacitu>^,  which  gives  ine«rt» 
question  a  sombre  and  touching  character.  H* 
ship  towsTds  his  father-in-lsw  never  lenflm  m 

faithful  lo  the  truth,  nor  dof-.  he  attempt  10  coof* 
hia  indignation  at  the  policv  of  the  Roman  go«» 
ment,  of  which  Agricola  w.is  sometimes  compeJ«  " 
be  the  instrument.— The  Treatise  on  the 
the  Germans  {Dc  situ,  monbus,  tt  popultsGimttmh 


HiiftM^ 

ID- 


it  i»  generally  agreed,  made  its  appearJ?""' 
of  Rome  851.    The  new  emperor,  wb-  . 
and  succession  had  been  confirmed  by 


senate,  was  at  tho  head  of  th,  It^-or '  r^'  Geir 
when  he  received  tbe  inielligcnce  of  tl  c 
Nerva  and  his  own  secession  to  the  empirf 
of  a  warlike  disj.osiiian.  he  was  not  in  hsste  lo  «•* 
the  army,  but  remained  ihcie  dunng  ibc  "''j' -  n 
Io  each  i  junchiie,  a  picture  of  Germao  m.nn«.«^ 
not  &il  10  excite  the  corieiity  of  tfc« 
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mmi  ooDsolsbip  of  Traian  is  montiiHMd  m  Uie  tract  I  isfaction  of  tba  hoiue.   Tbe  cacse  wm  triad  A.tT.O. 

(c.37),ir.i!  that  was  A.U  C.  851,  iu  conjunction  with  |  863,  in  flu  third  vcnr  of  Triijan's  reign     From  that 


Nerrt,  wiio  died  before  the  end  of  January.  It  is 
therefore  certain  that  the  dracriptioo  of  Germany  aaw 
itM  light  ID  tta*  codiM  of  tbot  |«ir.— in  tlua  treatise 
6it  ml*  ntianee  em  be  placed  on  tbe  geographical 

notices  of  Tacitus,  which  are  very  defective.    His  re- 
jbatIm  on  the  manners,  usagos,  and  political  institu- 
linwef  this  people  are,  on  the  etliev  nnd.  peeolierlf 
raiaiMc.   The  historian  is  supposed  by  the  beat  crit- 
ics to  have  derived  his  principal  information  relative 
to  the  Germans  from  penwnt  who  had  served  against 
them,  and,  in  p^iriicular,  from  Virginius  Rufus,  who, 
•s  we  iearii  irom  the  Lellcrs  of  i'litiy,  was  the  friend 
ofneitna.   Hio  sreat  work,  also,  of  the  eider  Pliny 
wi  Germany,  now  Tost,  most  have  been  »n  important 
lid.   As  to  tho  object  of  the  hutonan  in  composing 
tills  work,  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  bis  sole  ioieolion  was  to  satirt2e  the  cofmpt  raor- 
■tt  of  bis  contemporaries,  by  holding  forA  to  view  an 
iJcnl  and  highly -colourud  picture  of  berliarian  virtue. 
According  to  these  same  writors,  his  object  was  to  bhng 
back  bis  eomtrymen  to  their  eneiem  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  ihiiM  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  those  cn- 
•mies  who  menaced  tbe  safely  of  their  descendants. 
Bot  a  perusal  of  the  work  in  question  deetreye  all  this 
fsrcifal  [.ypoihcsia.    The  analogy  between  many  of 
lite  niJr  inanncr^t  of  the  early  Germans  snd  those  of 
tbe  abangittes  of  North  America  at  once  stamps  the 
work  with  the  seal  of  troth.    What  if  Tacitus  dwells 
with  a  certain  predilection  upon  the  simple  manners 
of  Germany  !   It  surely  is  natural  in  one  who  had  be- 
:ome  di^tted  with  the  excetsea  of  Itahr.   We  are 
sot  to  Bnppote,  howoTer.  that  thia  work  or  Taeitve  ia 
Vec  from  errors.    The  very  riKinncr  in  which  he  ac- 
luired  bia  information  on  this  subject  must  have  led 

0  miaeoiiceptiona  and  mielakea.  Rel^ioDa  prejudi- 
PS  also  nerved  occasionally  to  mislead  the  historian, 
rho  beheld  the  traces  of  Greek  and  Roman  mytbolo- 
J  eren  in  the  North. — Hie  friendship  that  subsisted 
erwppn  Tacitus  and  tho  younger  Pliny  is  well  known. 
;  was  founded  on  the  consonance  of  their  studies  and 
wir  virtues.  They  were  both  convinced  that  a  stri- 
iiy  jvietore  of  former  tyianuy  ought  to  be  placed  io 
iQtratt  to  Hie  feKeity  of  the  ttmea  that  eueeeeded. 
':riv  actrJ  't\<  to  his  own  idea  of  tliis  in  thr  pjut  i^vric 

1  Trajan,  wliere  we  find  a  vein  of  aatirc  against  Domi* 
itt  nmninjr  throughout*  the  whole  pteee.  It  appears 
hii  Icttt-rs  that  he  had  some  thonghts  of  wriiinjr  a 
itory  on  the  same  principle  ;  but  he  had  not  reaolu-  j 
a  to  nndertake  that  arduooa  task.  Tacittta  had 
TO  vigour  of  mind ;  he  ihonght  more  intensely,  and 
b  deeper  penetration  than  his  friend.  find 
t  he  tnd  formed,  at  an  early  period,  the  plan  of  his 
storr.  and  resolved  to  execute  it  in  order  to  ahow 

honots  of  slavery,  and  the  debasement  of  the  Ro- 
ll people  through  the  whole  of  Domitian's  reign. 
it.  Agr.f  c.  8.)  He  did  not,  however,  though  em- 
red  In  a  great  and  importaot  woffc,  renonnee  fm- 
jiatcly  all  his  practice  in  tho  forum,  b  ;t  nmtinucd 
le  employed  there  until  the  tnal  of  Marius  Priscos, 

>  Iwd  been  proeonaal  of  Africa,  and  stood  tm- 
ched  before  the  senate  at  the  stiit  of  the  province. 
ICU9  had  presented  a  memorial,  praying  to  be  tried 
I  commission  of  satoet  judges.  Tacitua  and  Pliny, 
he  special  appointmnnt  of  the  fathers,  wrrf* 

9  on  the  pail  of  the  Africans.  They  ihu  litlUt  it 
r  diJtv  to  infoim  the  house  that  tbe  crimes  alleged 
nst  Friscua  were  of  too  atrocious  a  nature  to  fail 
in  the  co^itance  of  en  inferior  court.  The  case 
ihcTcfoTc  heard  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
to.  and  the  eloquence  of  Plioj  and  Tacitus,  but 

>  particialeTly  of  Ae  latter,  aneeeeded  in  ealabliab- 
;he  guilt  of  the  accu.med.    The  senate  concln  lo  l 


tunc  Tacitun  dedicated  hnn»eil  allogetber  to  his  His- 
tory.   PUny  infoRM  IM  (£)>.,  4.  13),  that  our  author 
was  frequented  by  a  number  of  visiters,  who  admired 
hi.-^  ^lujtuB.  and  for  that  reason  went  in  crowda  to  his 
leveo.    From  tliat  conilux  of  men  of  letters  Tacitua 
could  not  fail  to  gain  the  beet  infonaatioo.  Plinv 
aent a  fen  det^  ecall  tbe ciretsmataDcea amending  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  the  elder  Pliny,  who  lost  his  life  in 
tbe  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  order  that  an  exact  rela- 
tion of  that  event  might  be  tfanaeiitled  to  posterity. 
— Trajan  reigned  nineteen  years.    Ho  died  s  i.^tJrnly 
io  Cilicia,  A.U.C.  870,  A.D.  117.    The  exact  time 
when  TaeitM  published  his  History  is  uncertua,  hot 
it  was  in  some  p^rfof!  of  Trajan's  rv)'rv.     Hp  >.mi<^  re- 
solved to  send  his  work  into  tho  world  in  thai  happy 
age  when  he  could  think  with  freedom,  and  what 
he  thought  he  could  publish  with  perfect  security. 
{Hist ,  1,1.)   He  began  from  tho  acceasion  of  Galba, 
.■\  r.'\  822,  and  followed  down  the  thrtad  of  his  nar- 
rative to  the  death  of  Domiiian,  in  the  year  849  ;  tbe 
whole  comprising  a  period  of  eeven-amf'twenty  years, 
full  of  imporftKi  rvents  and  suddm  revolutions,  in 
which  the  prztonaa  bands,  the  armies  in  Gennaay, 
and  the  legions  in  Syria  claimed  a  right  to  njae 
whom  they  thought  proper  to  tho  imperial  *eat,  witf^ 
out  any  regard  for  tbe  authority  of  tbe  senate.  Sodi 
was  tlw  subject  Tacitus  had  before  him.    The  suHl- 
mary  view  which  ho  has  given  of  those  di»a<>troiis 
times  is  the  most  awful  picture  of  civil  commotion 
and  the  wild  distraction  of  a  frantic  people.    It  is  not 
exactly  known  into  bow  many  booka  tbe  work  waa  di« 
Tided,   yoaaiaa  makea  the  number  no  leee  than  thir- 
ty ;  but,  to  the  great  loss  cf  tltr  litrMr\  '.vorld,  \s9 
have  only  the  first  four  books,  and  the  coiun]encem6_t 
of  the  tfth.   The  woik  nuat  have  been  a  lame  one, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  portion  that  has  rearhed  us, 
since  this  contains  the  transactions  of  hitle  more  than 
a  single  year.    The  reign  of  Titus,  "  the  deli^  of 
human  kind,"  is  totally  Tost,  and  Doniitinn  hft<f  f  <fa- 
ped  the  vengeance  of  the  historian's  pen.    The  His- 
tory  being  finished,  Tacitus  did  not  think  that  he  bad 
completed  bw  jportraHnie  of  afatvery.   He  went  beck 
to  liberhiii,  woo  left  a  model  of  tyranny  for  his  toe- 
ccssors.    This  second  \'."y\  hr^  c.\''.\  :]      vhv  name  of 
Annals.    It  included  a  period  of  four-and-fiftj  years, 
from  the  year  767  to  die  deatfi  of  Neio  in  Mt.  Do- 
nrL'  '.'ii  }  triod  embraced  by  the  History  the  whole 
empire  was  convulsed,  and  the  author  had  to  arrar^ 
the  operations  of  armies  in  Germany,  Batavia,  Qtt 
Italy,  and  Juda?a,  all  in  motion  almost  at  the  same 
time.    This  was  nut  the  case  in  the  Annals.  The 
Roman  world  was  in  a  state  of  genetd  tnnquilll^, 
and  the  history  of  domestic  transactions  waa  to  attp- 
ply  Tacitus  with  materials.  The  author  has  given  us, 
with  his  usual  brevity,  the  true  rharncters  of  this  part  of 
his  work.  '*  Tbe  deuil,"  he  says, "  into  which  be  was 
obliged  to  enter,  while  it  gave  leaaons  of  pradence,  waa 
in  danger  of  being  dry  and  unentcrtaining.    In  other 
histories,  the  operations  of  armies,  the  situation  of 
countries,  the  events  of  war,  and  the  exploits  of  UhiBtri* 
ous  generals  awaken  curiosity  and  expand  the  imiif^ina- 
tiou.    We  have  nothing  beforo  us  l)ut  acts  of  despo- 
tism, continual  accusations,  the  treachery  of  frienda, 
tho  ruin  of  innocence,  and  trial  after  trial,  always  end- 
ing in  the  same  catastrophe.    Events  like  these  will 
(Tive  to  tbe  work  a  tedious  nniformity,  without  an  ob- 
ject to  enliven  attention,  without  an  incident  to  nfOTent 
satiety."   {Ann  ,  4.  33.)  But  the  genfoe  of  Tadtoa 
surmounted  every  difficulty.    He  was  able  to  keep  at- 
tention awake,  to  please  the  imagioatioo,  and  eolutbtea 
the  underatanding.   The  style  of  the  Annals  omie 
from  thn^  of  the  History,  which  required  statclv  prri 


inge 
Itok, 


nisinees  with  a  declaration  that  Tacitua  and  Pliny  j  ode,  pomp  of  espteasion,  and  harmonious  sentences. 
eaiMOtad  thetnftniMi«dintlMtotteMaift>lTh«AninUm  wriMenra         mere  anbdaed  mid 
T  Z  1181 
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uempentt  :  every  [ihrase  is  a  maxim  ;  the  narra- 
tnr*  gpm  on  with  n{Mdiij  ;  the  aaibor  is  fpahog  of 
WOI&,  «nd  prodigal  of  flradramt ;  Uw  diuietan  sre 
drawn  with  a  p  rof  ■  md  knowledge  of  human  nature; 
and  when  we  scr  ihem  figunng  oa  the  «tage  of  public 
bttUMM.  w«  perceire  the  lolerail  spring  of  their  ac- 
tions ;  we  see  their  motives  at  work,  and,  of  rorir^r. 
are  prepared  to  i^uigc  of  their  conduct.  The  Aiuiais, 
it  «<n  M  the  History,  hiw  Mlfircd  by  the  barbarous 
rage  and  more  barbaroas  ignorance  of  the  tribes  that 
overturned  the  Roman  empire.  Of  the  sixteen  books 
which  originally  composed  the  Annals,  the  following 
m  Um  :  a  part  of  the  fifth,  from  tb«  seventh  to  the 
tMtli  both  iodOMve,  die  beginning  ofthe  devwth,  and 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  We  miss,  therefore,  three 
years  of  Tibenus,  lb«>  entire  lour  years  of  Caligula,  the 
int  six  of  Claudius,  and  the  last  two  of  Nero.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  history  of  the  rcigti  of 
Tiberius,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  years  just 
BMlllioned,  tbe  Utter  years  of  Claudius,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Nero  down  to  A  D.  67. — We  find  that  Taci- 
tus intended,  if  his  life  and  health  continued,  to  re- 
view the  reign  of  Augustus  (Ann.,  3,  24),  in  order  to 
4tt«ct  ib«  trts  by  vrhieb  the  old  conttitotioo  was  orer- 
torosd,  to  n»ke  way  for  the  govenimMit  of  •  tingle 
ruler  This,  in  the  hand*  of  sucii  a  writer,  would  have 
beta  a  curious  portion  of  history ;  but  it  is  probablt  ht 
did  not  live  to  carry  hit  dtdgn  into  •i«entioo.  TIm 
time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  hy  any  ancient  au- 
thor. It  seems,  however,  highly  probable  that  be  died 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  we  may  re-isombly  ednelodt 
that  he  survived  his  friend  Pliny.  Those  two  writers 
were  the  ornaments  of  the  age  ;  both  mMi  of  genius  ; 
both  encouragers  of  literature  ;  the  friends  of  liberty 
tnd  viitoe.  Tbt  eateem  tnd  affiKtioo  which  Pliny 
eberialMd  towudt  imr  tmhor  tt  erid«nt  in  ntiny  of 

letters,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  the  fol'u  a  r^^'  jias- 


tage 


**  I  never  was  touched  with  a  mote  sen»ibte 
thu  In'  an  aeeoont  wbieb  I  received  lately 
no m  f^nrnelius  Tacitus  He  infonned  me  that,  at  the 
last  L  ircensian  games,  he  sat  next  to  a  stranger,  who, 
tftor  much  discourse  on  various  toji^rs  of  learning, 
HfiVfd  hiin  if  he  was  an  Italian  or  a  Provrncial.  Ta- 
citus replied,  'Your  acquaintance  with  literature  must 
have  informed  you  who  i  am.'  '  Ay  !*  ssid  the  man  ; 
*  pi»y»  then,  is  it  Tacitus  or  Pliny  J  sm  talkioff  witbl' 
I  cannot  exfnctt  how  highly  I  sm  pleated  to  nnd  that 
oar  names  arc  not  so  much  the  proper  appellations  of 
IMO  as  a  kind  of  distinction  for  learning  itself/'  {Ep., 
10,  SS.)  Had  Pliny  been  tbe  surviver,  he,  who  la- 
mented the  loss  of  all  his  friends,  would  not  have  fail- 
•d  to  pay  tbe  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Tacitus. 
The  commentatort  assume  it  as  a  certain  6et  that 
otir  author  must  have  left  issue  ;  bihI  their  reason  is, 
because  they  find  that  M  Claudius  Tacitus,  who  was 
created  emperor  A.D.  276,  deduced  his  pedigree  from 
the  great  hittohto.  (K«f«M.,  Vit.  Tmc.)  Thtt  ex- 
eellent  prtneo  only  ttiown  to  the  woiM.  He  was 
anatcl.i  !  i -  ay  by  a  fit  of  illness  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  having  crowded  into  that  abort  reigu  a  Dum- 
ber of  -vlitoet.  Vepiseus  telle  ve  that  he  ordeied  the 
image  of  Tacitus,  and  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works,  to  be  placed  id  tbe  public  archives,  with  a 
cial  dhrtetkM  that  ten  copies  should  bo  made  every 
year  at  the  piiMic  eTre;>«f  But,  witen  t!ie  muiilaled 
stale  in  vvuiui  out  aulQor  has  comedown  to  postctity 
is  considered,  ibet*  !■  gOOd  teM0M  to  bcliove  that  the 
orders  of  the  prince  were  never  exeeoted.— Tacitus ' 
has  well  deserved  the  appellation  that  hst  been  be- 1 
stowed  upon  him  of  "  the  greatest  historian  of  antiqui-  | 
to."  To  tbe  generous  and  ooble  principle  which  sui-  j 
ied  his  pen  throughoot  hit  woffc,  M  united  a  fond  of  | 
Knowledge  the  cotoors  of  eloquence  Evcrv  short 
descriptiou  is  a  picture  in  miniature  :  we  see  the  per-  > 
sons  sctiog,  speaking,  or  sofierii^  ;  our  passions  are 
kept  ia  a  tomuU  of  oaolion ;  ihof 


in  quick  vicissitude  ;  tlirv  mix  and  blend  in  vanonj 
combioatioas  \  we  glow  with  lodignation,  we  mdi  iate 
tears.   The  Anatk,  k  fact,  may  be  called  m  hitlari 
cal  picture-gallery.    It  is  by  this  magic  power  that  Ta- 
citus has  been  able  to  animate  tbe  dry  regulancy  of 
the  chronologic  otdec.  tod  to  apntd  a  chana  over  ibt 
whole  that  awakens  curiosity  and  unchnins  attention. 
How  different  from  the  gazeuc- style  of  Soetonios, 
wIm>  itlalOt  his  fscta  in  a  calm  and  onimpaasMMked 
tone,  unmoved  by  tbe  distress  of  injured  vintie,  aad 
never  rising  to  indignation.    Tacitus,  on  the  coritrar^, 
sits  m  judgment  on  the  prince,  the  senate,  the  co^scls, 
and  the  people ;  and  he  bads  doquence  to  aStci  tbe 
heart,  and  thrawh  the  imi^inttkMi  to  mfcm  the  «»- 
derstanding — Tacitus  has  been  called  the  Father  of 
Philosophical  History  i  and  the  utle  is  well  bestowed 
if  it  be  considered  as  confined  to  hiaactle  and  forcible 
criticisms  on  individual  character,  and  the  moral  dig- 
nity and  pathos  of  his  manner ;  but  oi  Political  philos- 
ophy we  discover  in  this  excellent  wnter  but  low 
traces.    To  this  department  of  wisdom,  the  tiaaa, 
both  those  which  Tacitus  saw  and  those  of  which  bis 
fathers  could  tell  him,  were  fatally  uEprop'.i!^-...  Th*^y 
exhibited  a  frame  of  society  (if  we  may  disgtace  thai 
exprentoo  by  so  applying  it)  snfferiog  a  coons  of  ts- 
perimenis  too  frightfully  violent  to  is<.ue  in  f.rt  resolts 
Id  a  oatioD  thus  tried  with  extremen,  we  could  bar^ 
expect  to  moot  with  the  lefinenento  of  political  sci- 
ence ;  and  supposing  thein  there  to  exist,  an  hi«'crlci' 
account  of  such  a  nation  alToids  Uitlr  scope  wr  UM 
display  of  them. — It  mav  be  expected  that  ^cr*  no- 
tice should  1)0  taken  of  the  objections  which  have  beet 
urged  against  Tacitus  by  the  various  wtitctrs  who fctw 
thought  proper  to  place  themselves  in  the  chair  ai 
criticism.   The  first  chaige  ozhihited  agamsi  ov  an 
thor  is,  that  he  bs  written  bad  Latin.   This  dbtl  be 
answered  by  a  writer  who  was  master  of  a  m^cl" 
elwince  as  can  be  attained  in  a  dead  Isngnge 
Who,*'  oiclaimt  Mnretot,  **  ato  we  nodenM,  evca 
if  all  who  have  acquired  great  skill  in  the  I.atm  ho. 
guage  were  assembled  id  a  body  ;  who  are  ue,  tiiat 
presume  to  pronounce  against  an  author  (Tacitus) 
who,  wlicn  t'lf  Penman  language  still  Nourished  m  &U 
its  splendour  (antl  it  flourished  to  ia*  time  of  Hadri- 
an), was  deemed  the  most  eloqucot  orator  of  bit 
time  I    When  we  ledeet  on  the  Bomber  o(  taeitBl 
authors  whose  works  have  been  deettoyed,  wbieb  of 
us  can  pretend  to  say  that  I'lie  words  wl/ch  2p7>eai 
new  in  Tacitus  were  not  known  and  used  by  the  ao- 
cientol  and  yet,  at  the  distance  of  aget,  vrimn  the  pr»> 
duction<?  of  -id  ,;'-  have  been  wrllnigh  eititicu'-'hed, 
we  of  this  day  lake  upou  us  a  decisive  tone  to  COB- 
demn  the  most  ceUbrnted  writers,  whooo  cook*  ond 
mule-drivers  understood  the  T.^jtin  hngnsge.  and  spoke 
it,  better  tlian  the  most  conbdent  scholar  of  (he  pres- 
ent age  "  —  The  next  allog^tioa  agaiMt  Tacttus  is 
grounded  upon  the  conciseneea  and  etaee<|tteni  ob> 
scurity  of  his  style.    The  lore  of  brevity.  whV4i  £^ 
tinguishcs  Tacitus  from  sil  o'.her  wrtrrs,  '.\?s  proba 
bly  the  mult  of  his  early  admiralton  of  Seneca ;  sod. 
perha|M,  was  carried  farther  by  that  constant  habit  «l 
close  thinkiniJ.  which  could  s<-i7.e  the  principil  -iiz. 
and  discard  all  unnecessary  appendages.    Tacnu*  was 
sparing  of  words  and  lavish  of  sentiment.  Monteo 
quieu  says  he  knew  cvervthing.  and  ihr rr frnt-  a!  r-t^ces 
everything.    In  the  political  maxims  and  moral  rc 
flections,  which,  wheio  wo  loast  expect  it,  dart  a  etd 
den  light,  yet  never  interrupt  the  rapidity  of  the  narra 
tive,  the  comprehensive  energy  of  the  sentence  jiTe* 
all  the  pleasure  of  surprise,  while  it  conveys  a  deep 
refiectioo.    Tbe  observationa  which  Quiotilnn  calls 
lumina  sententiarum  crowded  (ast  upon  tbe  aotboi^ 
mind,  and  he  scorned  to  wa«te  his  streng'h  in  words, 
be  gave  the  imago  in  proEle,  and  left  the  re«d«r  ts 
toko  a  foond-aboat  Tiew.->It  nay  bo  aekrd.  Is  Taei- 
iMMVtrohteno*  flo ewtthily it :  hiaowBr 
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manner,  and,  it  may  be  aJtlcHl,  t!u'  omissiona  of  ihe 
eopyitUi  hmn  occa«on«i  tome  diAcuiUMi  boi  h« 
mba  bu  Mad*  huMdf  bmilur  wMi  Um  MenUwitiM 
of  h\*  ftylo  will  not  be  much  embarrassed.  B  $'.[]\ 
It  mj  be  said  (bat,  in  ao  long  a  work,  one  conimued 
iinm  of  ttuditd  brevity  fatiguea  tb»  flw,  tirea  tbe 
tfsdcr  by  an  unvaried  and  diaguating  monotony.  Va- 
ne4},  u  [nust  be  admitted,  would  site  new  graces  to 
tbe  narrative,  and  prevent  too  much  uniAmmtjr.  The 
celebrated  Montaigne  observes,  that  Tacitus  abounds 
with  atrong  and  vigorous  aeutences,  ofteu  constructed 
ivitb  point  and  aubtlety.  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  tbe 
MM,  nhkh  dd^bted.  in  m  say  and  briilMBt  i  aod 
iHiNi  tbew  WW*  fwt  in  th*  thought,  th«  writ«r  waa 
lure  to  find  an  antithesis  in  the  expression.  And  yet 
t »  mntikable  that  tbe  aam*  writer,  who  owoa  that 
or  tmntf  jmn  t«gedwr  b*  f«*d  hj  6t*  Mid  Msrta, 
lUs  us  hinaaeir  thnt  hr  rciJ  Tacitus  a  second  Imir-  in 
loe  regular  train,  without  interruption.— A  third  alle- 
{•iNNiof  tliecnlie*  is.lliil1Wiiiiw**«mi*Hilliiop0, 
rho  beheld  human  Tiatir'e  with  a  malignant  eye,  and, 
Jways  euspecttng  tne  worst,  falsified  facta,  in  order 
0  paint  men  worse  than  tbty  were.  Tbe  answer  is 
ibvtous  :  Tacitus  was  rallen  on  evil  times ;  ho  says, 
'A  black  and  evil  period  lies  before  aie.  Thu  age 
ras  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  sordid  adulation,  in- 
•moeii  ttui  not  ooly  tbe  owMi  iliuaivioa*  cilisena,  in 
«d*r  to  **eat«  thenwelT**,  were  obliftd  to  eroiieh  in 
tondage  ;  but  even  men  of  consular  and  prjrlonaii 
ink,  and  the  whole  senate,  tried,  with  emulation,  who 
iwoM  bo  tlio  most  obsequious  of  slav**.**  {Aim., 
^  65.)  In  'iirh  trrtirs,  who  could  live  free  from  =i:spi- 
lon  I  TacitUH  ktiew  the  character  of  Tiberius  ;  be 
nm  M  oeenni*  obeerver  of  mankind :  hut  he  must 
ave  bwn  crcduJous  in  Iced,  or  the  will  nir  dupe  of  a 
lofligalo  court,  if  he  had  not  imd  u^-u  ttic  secret  mu- 
▼es  of  all,  and  traced  their  actions  to  their  first  prin- 
iples.  At  the  bead  of  tbe  entice  who  have  enoeav- 
ared  to  enforce  the  charge  of  ftftehood  and  malero- 
nee  stands  Famianus  .Str  iJi.  tli--  i  legant  author  of 
w  weU-known  ProUuiones  Acadenuat,  and  the  wars 
Holluid.  «iititM  Ik  BtOo  Btl^r  but  it  will  b* 
ifficiont,  in  answrr  to  hi?  I.Tboured  declamations,  to 
ly  with  Lord  Bolmgbroiic,  "lie  was  a  rhetor,  who 
mdemnod  Taetto*,  aod  preaumed  to  write  history 
vnself." — The  imputation  of  atheism,  which  baa  been 
rged  by  critics  of  moro  piety  than  discernment,  is 
mty  refuted.  Whatever  were  our  author's  doubts 
mcemin^  fate,  free-will,  and  the  influence  of  the 
aneta,  lot  the  fine  apostrophe  to  the  departed  spirit 
AgTtcola  be  perused  with  attention,  and  every  aen- 
»ent  wiU  diacover  *  mind  InipfMeod  with  the  idea 
'  an  oTOTTDlmg  Ptovideneo.  There  are  many  pas- 
ges  in  the  Annals  and  the  History  to  the  same  ef- 
ct:  but  moro  on  this  head  is  unnecessaiy.  Nor 
M*  the  paradox  saggested  by  Boeealtal  deaerve  a 
iijer  discnssioti.  That  author  gives  it  as  hia  opin- 
Q,  that  the  whole  design  of  the  Annals  was  to  teach 
«  an  of  despotism :  it  n*.y,  with  as  good  reason,  be 
id,  that  Ix)rd  Clarendon  wrote  the  history  of  the 
rand  Rebellion  with  intent  to  tca^h  schiamatica, 
iiritane,  and  Republicans  how  (o  murder  the  king. 
Murphy,  Esaaif  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Tanfut, 
10.  setfq.) — There  has  come  down  to  us  a  dtalocjue 
ititled  De  clam  oratoribut,  site  dc  rausis  corrupt  it 
j^p^onrttf.  The  manuachpta  and  old  editions  name 
aeitue  ttie  author  of  tbi*  ptodoethm;  •  vr^i 
im^>cr  nf  nmtnentators,  however,  ascribe  it  to  Quin- 
tan, and  some  to  Pliny  the  Younger.  They  who 
gne  from  the  language  of  naBoeeripta  allege  in  tbetr 
vniir  Poin['onius  Sabinus,  a  grammarian,  who  statra 
Bt  Tacitus  had  giv«n  to  the  works  of  Mxcenas  the 
■ftbet  of  Mtttmafn.  Now  the  passage  to  which  the 
•mmarian  alludes  is  sctually  fount*  m  'he  26th  chap- 
r  of  the  dialogue  under  consideration.    The  author 

r,  tefaiM  fli,  in  lb*  flm  chep* 


ter,  that  he  was  a  ver)-  young  man  {jurcniM  aimod»iM) 
when  h*  wrote  u,  or,  at  leaM,  wb*a  be  suppoaoa  it  l* 
bavo  b*«n  beM  in  bia  proseoe*.   Tbds  point  of  tini* 

is  clearly  determined  in  the  17tb  chapter;  it  was  the 
sixth  year  of  the  wign  of  VespaMao,  A.D.  75.  Taci- 
tua  at  tbii  period  would  be  about  aixleen  jear*  of  •gt. 

From  what  has  been  said  then,  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  as  far  aa  chronology  is  concerned,  nothing  pre- 
vents our  regarding  TacitU  as  the  author  of  ihc  dia 
logue  in  question.  It  Is  true,  wc  find  a  rnarkrd  iliflcr- 
tiiicc  between  the  style  of  the  v\riler  of  this  dialogue 
and  that  of  the  historian;  but  would  not  the  intcrvo* 
Ding  period  of  forty  years  sufiicieatJjr  aceooot  for  thi* 
discrepance,  and  the  language  of  the  man  be  different 
from  the  tone  of  early  youth!  Might  not,  loo,  tbe 
aam*  writer  liave  varied  hia  style  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  diil*i*nt  Mibjeelal  Oogbt  b*  not  to  ntimilal* 
it  to  the  varioua  characters  who  bear  a  part  in  tbe 
duloguel  Induced  by  these  and  other  reasons,  Pi- 
tboo,  Dodwell,  Schutze,  and  many  <tthers.  Iiave  giv* 
cn  their  opinion  in  favour  of  o  ir  adhering  i"  ti- 
tles of  the  manuscripw,  and  have  ascribed  ute  dia« 
l(^ue  to  TacitU*.  RbfliMOua  was  tbe  first  who  en- 
tertained doubts  respecting  the  cisim  of  Tacttu*  to 
the  authorship  of  this  production,  and  since  his  time, 
Douss,  Stephens,  Freinshemius,  and  others  no  less 
celebntod,  have  cont^idad  that  Qiuntiliao,  not  Taci- 
tus, most  be  regarded  aa  tbe  tro*  writer  of  the  work. 
They  place  great  reliance  oii  i  .v o  [  a^<ages  of  Quin- 
Ulian,  where  that  writer  aays  expressly  that  he  had 
composed  a  separate  treattee  on  ibe  cauaes  of  tbe  cor- 
ruption of  eloquence  {Inst.  Or.,  d,  8,  6),  as  well  ss  on 
many  other  passages  in  which  this  same  work  is  cited, 
witbont  tb*  suthor's  indicating  the  title.  How  can 
wc  suppose,  it  is  asked,  that  either  TaciCoa  or  Ptiov 
would  be  inclined  to  treat  of  a  subject  which  had  al* 
ready  boon  di**ttiiad  by  Quintilianl  These  same 
eritie*  obaerve,  moreover,  that  (hen  *iip**n  to  be  a 
great  analogy,  not  only  botweon  tbo  OMttna  traatod  of 
in  this  dialogue  and  those  which  form  the  snhject  of 
QuiatilianV  whtioga,  but  alao  between  bis  style  and 
that  of  tb*  wmk  n  qa**tiDtt.  Bot  it  may  be  replied, 
,  in  the  first  place,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  li  ilcpnc 
waa  written,  Quintilian  was  already  ibirty  three  yiars 
of  age.  a  period  of  Hlb  lo  which  the  expreaaion  juvenit 
atlmodum  can  with  no  propriety  whatever  be  made  to 
apply.  In  tbe  next  place,  the  sr|;utncnt  deduced  from 
analogy  of  atyle  is  not  the  most  conclusive,  since  those 
critics  who  assign  the  work  to  Pliojr  Of  Tacitoa  ad- 
duce a  aimilar  argument  in  aupport  «f  tbeir  claim*. 
On  the  other  hawi,  the  areument  vsIlcIi  has  been 
drawn  from  identity  of  title  would  be  a  very  strong 
one,  if  it  w«r*  not  a  fact  tbat  tbo  •*eoBd  title,  wbieb 
IS  f  .1  m1  111  modern  editions,  De  eausis  corrupts  clo- 
quentia,  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  Lipsiue,  who 
thonght  At  to  add  dii*  aocood  title,  which  he  had  found 
in  Quintilian  All  the  manuscripts  and  the  early  edi- 
I  tions  merely  have  the  title  De  eiai^a  eraloriLuM,  or  else 
I  this  one,  Dialogm  an  ami  tmuHontona  el  quare  con^ 
I  ceiant.  Another  circumsUnce  very  much  agarnst  tb* 
idea  of  Quintilian's  being  the  author  Of  the  piece,  i* 
the  fact  of  his  more  than  once  referrint  ih.  r.  ii<icr  to 
his  other  work  for  roaU«ra  of  which  \ha  dialogue  wo 
are  considering  makes  not  tbe  slightest  nwntion ;  *oc1i» 
for  example,  are  the  hyi  i  rl  .>1,  u  tl  e.tagffcrntion,  of 
I  which  he  apeaka  in  the  third  book,  cb.  3  and  ti.  The 
( Uiteat  *ditor  of  Qahtttlian,  SpaMlof ,  has  carefully  col- 
1  lected  all  these  passages,  which,  in  his  opinion,  t-how 
I  that  Quinlilian  was  not  ihc  author  of  the  diaiojiuc  — 
I  On  the  introduction  of  printing,  tb*  manuscript  of  the 
'  Annals  had  become  scarce,  thst,  wSen  Vindelmtt* 
I  of  Spires  publisijcd  his  edition,  in  1468  or  of 
I  the  works  of  Tscitus,  it  conuined  merelv  the  last  six 
hooVs.  of  the  Annals,  four  book*  of  tb*  Uiatory,  witb 
i>art  of  the  fifth,  the  TrMtla*  M  dm  M*nn*n  of  th* 
iQ«miMinidtb*])ialafiMdbaa«BbgOra(oiy.  TW 
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tnt  ais  boohs  «tf  Ibt  Annal*  Ind  not  then  beco  foond. 
Leo  X.  promiMd  t  pteaniaiy  raconpcntc  tad  iodulfen- 
ces  lo  any  one  who  •boold  find  the  lost  portsons  of 
work.  Om  of  Mb  ifUlo,  Angale  Areonboidi, 
imtavvni  1*  Ao  wiiiMlir;  of  Corvev,  in  Wettpba- 
liA,  a  muia^ript  wbicb  bad  belonged  to  Anschairc, 
tbe  fmuMier  of  tbe  conreDi,  and  a  buhop  of  the  cburcb. 
It  contnaod  dM  ferat  fire  booka  of  tbe  Annala,  the  laat 
N>ok  imperfect  BeroalJus  published  thrm  Rnmc. 
IQ  order  of  the  pouc. — Among  lia  nuai^roiu 

Oditiotis  of  IWitM,  tiM  mlowins  may  be  mentioned 
aa  the  beet:  that  orOroDonoa,  L.  Bat.,  ITSi,  S  vola. 
4to;  that  of  Brotier,  Paru,  1776,  7  vols.  ISmo  (re- 
printed bv  Valpv,  Ixntd.,  1833,  4  Tola.  8vo) ,  that  of 
EniMti.  1760,  %  vole:  9t«;  tbat  of  OberioMMh 
Lipt.,  1M1,1  vria.ivo,Ni  fo«r  pwte,  repriotad  ai  Ox- 
ford in  1813,  4  ToU  Rvo  ;  that  of  Walthcr.  Hal  Sax.. 
1631-3, 4  vola.  8*o ;  aod  that  of  Itlaudet,  foming  part 
or  LoMiio'e  eelMam  Forw.  1819-Mc  5  ^ 
fSchSa,  Iftst.  Lit  Rom  ,  vol  2.  p  !W6.  aeqq  —Bahr, 
Gfsch  Rum.  LU.,  p.  811,  »eaq.)-^ll.  M.  Claudiua,  a 
Kurnaii.  elected  emfMior  by  Hio  oeoata  after  tbe  death 
3l  .\urelian.  The  a«a9«tn*tion  of  Aurelian  had  »o 
much  enragfHl  ib«  army,  tLat  the  aoldten  were  mure 
intctii,  for  a  time,  bnnging  bia  nidatwa  to  condign 
pooiahinont  than  on  pc^noinf  a  aoeeeeaor.  Even 
after  dwy  hod  weovewd  from  tbe  firai  parozyam  of 
wrath,  thfv  Jieaitatrd  whcthnr  ihcv  should  immediately 
osoRtae  tbe  hgbt  which  long  cualom  bad  placed  in  i 
ifcoif  haado.  er  wait  for  tfw  adVieo  and  coiwwoiko  of  I 
the  senate  in  chooaing  a  head  for  the  empire.  Upon  a 
abort  deiibemioa,  thej  adopted  the  latter  alternative, 
•■d  waalwd  to  mikt,  or  alao  to  aaod  a  depoution  to 
Rome.  The  senators,  long  antiscd  to  such  deference, 
knew  not  bow  lo  act  when  the  mcasagc  came;  and, 
ttnwilling  to  incur  resiwnaibilitj,  referrMi  the  matter 
ba«k  lo  uo  lagiooa.  But  the  army,  actoalad  bv  a  very 
oneoMimoii  degrao  of  moderation,  renewed  tneir  re- 
que«t  to  the  ciTil  authontica  lo  tiipply  them  with  a 
genexal  and  rokr;  aod  it  was  not  noUl  tbia  laoiprocal 
MopUmaal  woavnod  aod  rejected  «)n«o  ttaaea  tlttt 

tbe  aenatora  agreed  to  assemble  atid  t!:';rhaTv^e  their 
doty  to  tbe  emptre.  Meanwhile,  aix  or  scvea  loontba 
kM  iMOBoibly  paaaed  awa^  ;  an  amazing  period,  it  has 
been  remarked,  of  tranquil  anarchy,  during  which  the 
Roman  world  remained  without  a  sovereign,  without 
a  nturper,  aod  without  a  aedilion.  (VopUc,  Vit 
TaoLt  C.  I.)  Qb  the  26th  of  September,  A  D.  276, 
Mie  aanato  «aa  ffonvoked  to  exerciae  once  more  the 
vrJ  I  Mo  prerogitirc  with  which  the  constitution  of 
Home  bad  uiTeatad  tbatr  aider.  Tba  iodtvidoal  whom 
they  elodod  alMiltad  iho  minio  and  Aa  virtaaa  of 
Tacitua,  the  celebrated  historian,  and  wa$,  besides,  re- 
apected  for  hts  wisdom,  his  experience  in  busmeaa,  and 
bia  mild  benevolence.  Thia  vaoanlilo  lagitlalor  bad 
already  atuined  h'«  Tfnh  year,  a  circnm<«tance  which 
be  urged,  with  a  great  show  of  reason,  for  decUniug  the 
ksnoatf  ariiieh  was  now  assigned  him.  Bat  lub  objec- 
laona  waio  rapelted  by  the  most  flattering  encomiums, 
and  his  election  was  confirmed  by  acclamation  among 
both  citizens  and  soldiers.  It  was  the  wisdom  not 
leaa  than  tbe  indinatiea  of  tfao  agfd  emperor  that  in- 
doead  hiiii  to  leawa  imieli  of  the  aopfeiM  power  in  the 
hands  from  which  he  received  it.  He  encouraged  the 
aeDai«  to  resume  their  wonted  authority ;  to  appoint 
poconsols  in  all  the  proviocaa,  aod  to  oiwdao  a8  the 
other  privileges  which  had  been  coiiforred  upon  ihem 
by  Augustus.  His  luoderalion  and  atmpliciiy  were 
■Ok  aflaelod  bv  the  change  of  his  condition :  the  only 
azpenae  which  be  permitted  to  himself  wi?  the  cti- 
ooaragement  which  he  bestowed  on  the  tine  arts,  and 
the  only  personal  indulgencea  which  he  would  BM  re- 
ngn  were  reading  and  convetsation  with  literary  men. 
Ho  took  great  pains  to  preserve  the  writings  of  his 
•neestor  the  historian  ;  for  which  purpose  he  gave  or- 
mn  fhti  ^^H^  poUic  Itbtaiy  afaould  ^vrr  Uwi  an* 


tlior*a  woika,  and  tbat,  to  nnder  this  object  mm  me. 
ticaUe,  ten  eopiea  ef  tbem  dteold  be  tfwj*ttu«Mi  mj 
year  in  Jne  of  '.'m  juri'ic  office*  Hisibatlii^ 
bowevar,  pravanted  any  rood  nagte  kw  kat^  p. 
doaad  ky  4ia  daeioo.— mfiaf  oImWI  Ai  ip|«Dt» 
tion  of  t.hr  ntrrens,  Tacitus  departed  from  ;bi  capilil 
to  show  hiBueif  to  lh«  array  id  Tiuace.  Hit  uni 
largceaea  aatniad  liia  popularity  aooof  tlw  mUiai; 


and  tbe  reverence  which  he  fn 


the  memory  of  AureUan,  dielaieu  tbe  putibBai  g( 
ceruin  chiefs  of  tbe  cooapincf  liicb  bai  ufai 
hia  hfe.  But  bia  attentkm  was  sooa  wrtbdnvr.  ho 
the  investigation  of  past  deliaqQenan  lo  nifet  n  » 
gent  danger.  When  the  late  tmpfrof  «ti  ^mIi^ 
paepaiatioas  lo  imrado  Ptnia,  ha  bii  laptiaid 
a  Seytto  lift^  the  Alan,  to  f^adbm&Mfa  wii 
a  detachment  of  their  If-f'  W^ri-m.  Ttss  Wbtnirn 
faithful  to  tbeir  efl^agament,  amvcd  «a  tk  ioaaa 
frontiefa  with  •  oUmg  be^  af  eaiab;;  Wi, taftn 
they  made  their  ar>p''ar«ncp,  Aurelitn  vu  dad.  jrd 
the  Persian  war  suspended,  in  tbsse  dKusmicei, 
the  Alni,  iMpoliMt  of  repeao,  aai  dii^|«lii  if 
their  prey,  soon  turned  their  arms  agiiut  ibt  lobr- 
tuaate  provmees.  They  ovemn  Pontoa,  Cipfiiadi, 
and  Cilicia  before  Tacitus  coeld  show  hii  mkam 
to  aatiafy  th^  daiaM  or  paMsk  tbiit  tgpmm 
Upon  recovoriog,  howovar,  iha  atipihIalieaaAlli 
greater  number  retired  peaceably  to  their  dfi*m; 
while  tboaa  who  lafaaed  lo  listen  to  tenos  mm  ab- 
dood  flt  ibo  foint  of  tha  asiadL  {f«r^  Ttt  h. 

ritus,  c  \'3  —Zcnm  ,  t.  63.  f/^j  — ^owr ,  It  ^T] 
But  the  tnumpba  and  reu^ii  of  lim  vcaeabU  mm^ 
were  not  of  kmg  duration  It  is  said  tkst  bf  fell  i 
victim  to  the  ^alr  i«T  of  certain  officersof  natsfai 
were  odiaiided  at  lae  undue  prooMtion  o(  b  bf«ki 
Floriaaoa;  or  to  the  aiigiy  passions  of  tkirL'rn, 
who  despised  his  paeifie  geoiaa  mi  biamj  kibio. 
But  it  is  no  leas  probtble  (hat  kaMiiniff  Ail^ 
ligues  of  the  campaicn.  and  the  sswity  »f  lb  tli- 
mat*,  to  both  of  which  the  puisaiu  of  hn  Itur  f«a 
had  randofed  him  a  atnogar.  Itiadear.ittlnnK 
that  In:  J  it  TvAna,  in  Capipadocia,  »ftft  kiniif 
swayed  the  sceptre  oi  the  Ronan  empiK  itoat  tw 
bundred  daya.    (  Vefnse  ,  Y,L  TtaL,  c. 

Tanta,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  i\ew  Cutli^ 
bv  Ptolemy  the  Terebris.   U  k       tkB  d^ 
(i^/tn  .  3,  4.— Plo/..  S,  6.)  . 

TiENiaos,  a  promontory  of  Laeoi^  ktmf  m 
aoutbemmoat  point  of  the  Pelopoiin«c«    ft  i*  r,^ 
called        Mttttftm*  which  ia  a  aodcn  G»ek  car- 
ruptioa  fteai  tho  aneiant  i^rumm^tfiff^^P^ 
oniory  boldly  [  rrin  -  -.ing  into  the  Mtdnemn»«a  f* 
cieot  geographers  reckoned  thence  lo  Cape  fti^tm 
in  Afma  9000  stadia,  lo  Capo  ft^"' "  *J 
4R00  or  4000,  and  to  the  promontory  of 
{SiTobo^  a63.)   ISear  it  was  a  cave,  asid  to  to*f 
traneo  to  Onna,  hf  which  Hmales  dragged  Cti:-^ 
to  the  opper  regions.  Pauaaoiaa 
of  the  fable  irom  liccatKua  of  Mitslaa,  wlikfc  ■■*» 
the  cavern  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  a  laret  md  ^fiv 
ly  serpent,  con<|tMMd  by  HauMka.  aod  bfoogu  » i* 
rystheus  (3.  25.— OMair,  Wmt.  €r.  f^H^^*^ 
There  was  a  temple  on  tbe  promontory  sacred  toftJf 
tune,  and  which  was  accounted  an  lofiolabW  ii^'* 
ItaaoM  to  hava  baan  a  species  of  careni.  Un>u 
promontory,  aNo,  was  a  statoe  of  Anoo  Mim  •» 
dolpitia.    Tatnaru»  became  iubawjuenily 
the  beaotiful  marble  of  it*  qoaitias.  which  the  Wo» 
held  in  liic  )iiyhcsl  estimatron,    U  wai»_lp>"^ 
Verd  Aaii^iU.    About  Jorly  stiidia  "^IffT 
tory  stood  the  city  of  Tatnaru?.  i.!tfr*ird  c*rw 
Of  Ceocpolis,    Mr.  kiomt^  in  bis  j«inieT  >tmp 
Laconia  ( WaJpcU't  Mtmoirt,  vol.  i.  p  M).  *•»  ^ 
formed  that  there  were  ton»idmbIe  rmainf  oi  M  w 

oiam      on  Ci|»e  Crow*  •*  " 
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uflCM  could  be  Mcartaiasdt  with  PaoMiuat't  doacrtp* 
uoa  of  Canepolia.    {Crmme$*B  Ane,  Grecet^  vol.  3,  p. 

188.) 

Ta0ss.  an  Etrohui  dirioity  or  Geoius,  nid  to  have 
•oaw  futb  fton  •  clod  (tf  MtUi,  ui  inbiit  ia  foiiii,  bat 

with  all  iho  wisJotu  and  cxpcrienct)  of  an  aged  person. 
He  ^tX  apjKsaxed,  accordii^  la  legend,  unto  a 
bnabuMliaMl  bear  the  city  ofTarquioii,  while  the  lit- 
u:  was  engaged  in  pIo,;r;hing.  [Cic,  Die,  2,  23. — 
CuuzcT,  U  Muacr,  ad  luc.  —  Istdor.,  Ong.,  8,  9,  p. 
374,  td.  ArcvaU.  —  Lyrfiif,  ie  OsUnlit,  p.  6,  scqq., 
(d  Hue)  According  to  the  last  of  the  auihoritie* 
)usi  cued,  the  iiulividual  labouring  in  the  field  when 
Tage4  appeared  wta  Tarchon,  the  founder  of  Tar- 
^Duui,  ana  the  |^iici|Ml  bMo  of  Etrurian  m/tbokKgr. 
(Compare  Miilkr,  &ru»k.,  vol.  %  p.  86 )  AnotCer 
accouni  made  Tagcs  ttic  sou  of  Genius,  and  grandaoii 
of  Jupiter ;  and  it  waa  he  that  inatructed  the  twelve 
eonmuutjm  of  Btrari*  ia  dio  art  of  firadiettag  futoro 
f  ve  nts  by  ihc  inspection  of  victims.  {Fettua,  p.  657, 
ci.  JJacicr.) — The  form  of  thta  infant  deity,  hia  birth, 
tod  his  attributes,  stt  c«Cfy  tis  back  to  the  tellurie  di- 
v>i..in.-s  of  Suinothrace  and  Lcmnos,  and  tlu-  invi'u- 
r«iigioa  of  the  Pelaagi.  Tiu>  book«,  or,  rather,  uracil-^ 
of  TagOl  «!•  fiequenily  inentiOMd  by  the  aucicni 
writcia,  aad  vera  originally  in  verae.  The  Rocnana 
are  said  to  have  tranalatcd  a  part  of  them  into  prose. 
[Lydui,  dr  Men*.,  p.  130,  id  Schuw  ;  dc  Oslent.,  p. 
190,  td.  H«M.—Cuirniaut,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  469,  uq.) 

Taooe,  *  itivar  of  Spain,  rising  among  the  CeHibm 
It)  Moms  Iduheda.  It  iiursues  a  course  nearly  due 
wiest,  verging  slightly  to  the  aoulh,  and  traverses  the 
lernioriea  oi  the  Celtiheri,  Carpatani,  Vettonea,  and 
'  :  :«;ni,  unlil  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  The 
iagua  ia  the  largest  iiver  m  bp^uu,  though  Str&bo 
eonsidera  the  Miaioa  as  such,  an  evident  error.  The 
sands  of  this  stream  produced  grains  of  gold,  and,  ac- 
cording lu  Mela,  procioun  kioutsit.  It  is  now  cell«!d  by 
the  Portuguese  the  To^  though  its  ancient  name  still 
WMiM  in  gooonl  uao.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river 
Mood  OUaipe,  worn  IMmu  (Mela^  3,  l.^Omi^  Met., 
2.  3  51  <  m.—lMetm,  !,  ISS.—Mkrtitl,  A, 

56j,dcc.) 

Talcs,  callod  otherwiae  FtodtitBiiepliowof 

alo«     (Vid.  Perdix.) 

Tamaba,  I.  a  liver  of  Ilispania  Tarraconeiisis,  on 
tto  BOftliWMtero  or  Atlantic  coast,  and  a  ahoct  dis 
tancf  below  the  Prooiontorium  Artabrum,  now  the 
Tambre.^  iMcla,  3.  1— P/my,  31,  2.)— II.  A  lowii 
of  Britain^  am  the  nver  Tamarua,  in  the  terriloi^  of 
the  DamtMmii,  and,  according  to  Cambden,  now  Tarn- 
trlan,  near  Plymoath.  (Cambden,  BriiaHn.,  p.  158, 
id.  1600.) 

TaalBua,  1.  a  nver  of  Oritain,  now  the  Tamar. 
{Ctmhden,  Bniann  ,  p.  lU,  «f.  1600.)— 11.  or,  ac- 

cordititr  i  >  iin  Itm.  .\iit.  (103),  Thamarus,  a  river  of 
Ssmnium,  iibiog  lo  the  Apennmea,  and  felling  into  the 
Cdore.  It  is  now  the  Ttmaro.  (Crmmer't  Ancient 
Jbala,  vol  2.  p  261.) 

TaiaAtius  or  TAMAaiua  (Tofiuaro^,  ."Slepk.  Byr  ), 
•  dtf  Oyfanaa.  aaathoaat  of  Soloe,  and  to  the  north- 
weat  ofMo'^nl  Olympus.  Tho  adjacent  territory  was 
celebraicii  iur  Us  rich  mines  of  copper,  and  fur  the 
niciallic  compoaition  prfpari:d  on  the  apot,  and  called 
tkakanikwrn.  {8»nb.t  683.)  Tbeae  nunea  appear  to 
have  been  kiumn  at  early  as  the  daya  of  Honer,  for 
they  axe  referred  to  in  ihe  Odv>s>  ,  (I,  183)     It  has 

been  duputed,  however,  among  conunenlatora,  wheih- 1  be  the  same  as  Tanai*.  Hence  the  aocieot  name  of 
m  tiM  MOl  ellodea  to  the  Cypriaa  TaaMme,  or  the  |  the  river  may  aatiafaelorily  bo  aeeoantad  for.  Accord- 
Italian  Temeaa  or  Tt m;  sa.  also  femous  for  it»  cop  irin-  to  the  same  intelltgent  traveller,  when  the  word 
pc>r  mines.  (CoiupAre  Hiepk.  Bys.,  a.  v.  Toftueeoi  —  I  Tanau  waa  introduced  mto  the  Greek  language,  it  bad 
IVoiM.,  DUmtf$n  18, 446.  —  Pfi'it.,  5.  31.)  In  the  vi-  MfaNUOe,  not  to  Ihe  DoHt  but  to  another  river,  which 
cinifv  of  Tamatiis  was  t  celebrate  !  p'ain,  tacrcd  lo  |  enters  that  stream  about  ninety-nine  aaiiea  from  ita 
Veuus,  and  where  the  goddess  is  said  lo  tiavo  gathered  ^  nioulh,  and  which,  according  to  a  notion  eLlertamed 
Iba  fgMm  tpplaa  by  which  Hippoonaaa,  to  whom  from  tina  iannemorial  by  the  people  in  this  quarter 


the  caae.  {(hid,  Met.,  10»        Mff  CinoMiV 

Asia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  388.) 

T  \  M  I.SIS,  a  nver  of  Britain,  now  the  TkamtM.  Cb> 
sar  la  generally  auppoaed  to  have  cioaeed  thb  river  at 
Coway  Stakea,  aat aa  or  eigbt  milea  abova  Kmgaton ; 
but  Horsley  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  ha  fiwdad  it 
near  that  town.    (C<M.,  B.  G.,  &,  U.} 

Tamu»,  a  native  of  Memphia,  and  a  laitbful  adbenat 
of  (^yrus  the  younger,  whose  fleet  he  conunaedad 
(A'cn  ,  Anak,  1,  2,  21— W.  i6.,  1,  4,  2.)  After  the 
death  of  Cynia,  be  fled  with  his  vessels,  through  faar 
of  Tissaphcrncs,  to  Kgj-pt,  unto  King  Psammilichiia, 
but  waa  put  to  death  by  ihc  Uilcr,  together  with  hia 
children.  The  object  of  the  Egyptian  king,  in  tbna 
notatiag  the  aighia  of  boapitahty,  was  to  get  possea- 
eion  of  we  fleet  and  treaaurea  of  Tamos.  ( Dwd.  Sic,, 
14,  19.— /J.,  14,  35  ) 

TanIgka,  a  city  of  Ikeotia,  situate  on  au  cmineoca^ 
00  tba  noith  baak  of  the  Aaopua,  and  aear  the  ttoolfc 
of  that  river.  Its  more  ancient  appellation  was  Grsa. 
{Horn.,  JL,  2,  A98.  —  Lycopiir.,  644.)  An  obstinate 
battle  waa  fought  in  this  neighbourhood,  between  tba 
.\'htnians  at^d  I>jCf da inonians, prior  to  the  Peloponno- 
sian  war,  wheti  ihc  former  were  defeated  The  ruina 
of  Tanagra  were  first  discovered  b]f  Cockerell,  at  Gro'' 
mada  or  GnmtUki. — This  place  waa  famed  among  the 
ancienu  for  ita  breed  of  fighting-cocka.  (Cranuft 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  209.) 

Taxiaaua  or  TANAOsa,  a  rivet  of  Locania,  itaiai 
in  the  cratral  chain  of  the  Apenninae,  betaram  Caav 
yiwto  and  Ldfo  I^<^nn,  and,  after  flowing  thirty 
miles  through  the  valley  of  Diana^  loaM  itaeu  under 
gronnd  for  the  space  M  two  bUm,  and  not  twenty 
as  :t.  is  stated  in  Pliny  (2,  103).  It  reappeara  be- 
yond La  Polio,  at  a  place  called  Pertota,  and  falls  into 
the  Silanus  below  Conturti.  The  modem  name  ol 
the  river  ia  Ntgn.  {Cramtr'a  Ana.  ifeiy,  voL  S,  p. 
377.) 

TanIis,  I.  now  the  Don,  a  laiga  liw  of  Earopa. 

rising,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Tby&saL'ete^j,  from  a  targe  lake,  and  falling  into  the 
Palus  MaotiH.  IlLrodoUiij  ap|>c<>rs  to  have  confounded 
the  Tanaia  in  the  upper  part  of  ita  course  with  the 
Rba  or  WolgtL.  Of  the  coaraa  of  tba  lauei?  and  Hia 
falling  into  the  Caspian,  he  appears  to  have  known 
nothing.  The  Tanais  risea  in  the  Valdai  hills,  m  the 
guvcmment  of  Ttda,  aad  ie  about  800  aulaa  in  length. 
Thi?  rivt'r  ^rpir^rcd  m  ancient  limes  EurojH-ai;  and 
Asiatic  barmaiia.  lu  vuyagtta  wrUleu  more  tnan 
half  a  cantttiy  ago,  it  is  called  the  Tane  ;  at  the  aame 
time  coamonicatinff  tliie  name  to  the  Pah»  M«otia ; 
the  modem  nana  Hhm  ia  only  a  comipt  abbreviation 
of  the  ancient  appellulion.  A  city  named  Tanaia, 
aituate  at  iu  moutn,  and  which  waa  the  emporium  of 
the  eoaunavee  of  tba  country,  ia  oelebnted  hi  tiadi* 
tion  by  the  Slavons  nndtr  the  name  of  .Aas-jjirad,  oi 
tho  city  of  Am ;  and  it  remarkable  to  And  the  name 
of  As^  aabsisting  on  the  aama  eita.  U  may,  moc^ 
over,  bo  remarked,  that  this  name  contributes  to  rom- 
po^'^c  liiat  of  Tauaia,  ioxuicd  uf  two  members,  inc  nrst 
of  w  liicii  expresses  the  sctual  name  of  the  river.  The 
Grceka  in  the  age  of  AlezaudM'  confoanded  the  Tan- 
aia with  the  laxartcs.  ( V\d.  laxartes.) — Dr.  Clarke 
{Travel*  in  Ruatia,  tVc,  vol.  1,  p.  337,  Lond,  ed.) 
found  the  Coaaack  pronunciation  of  the  same  of  thia 
river  to  be  Danaetx,  Tioiutttx,  or  7ViMel«i  and  when 
Konnded  wilh  ijiiickni^i!^  and  vo!ubtlily,  if  appBOfOd  10 
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fklUog  into  the  Palut  Mizolit  lo  the  norlh  of  all  the  '  ants  of  Tantalu«,  such  as  Xiobc,  Hormiont-,  &c  — 


AgaraemiMm  aiui  UeaeUus,  u  pmodaons  of  Taculu^ 
ax*  ealM  "Tmfafiia  fntrtt*  Ovid.  (JEtr.,  t, 
45,  152  ) 

Tajytalci,  ■  king  of  Lydia.  son  of  Jupiter  bj  t 
nymph  called  Plato  {Wealih),  wa«  the  fitfher  of 
lops,  aod  of  Niobe  the  wfr  of  Amphion  — ' 
when  relating  to  the  I'haiacians  wh&t  be  ii&d  be- 
held in  tho  lower  world,  describes  Tantalus  as  staod' 
ing  tip  to  the  chii  in  water,  which  constantly  eludes 
hi«  hp  as  often  as  be  attempts  to  quench  the  tkinc 
that  torments  him.    Orer  his  bead  grow  ail  knda  of 
fruiu  i  but,  wbeMV«r  be  leeehee  foitii  htM  tmah  It 
take  then,  the  wind  aatterv  tbem  t*  tlw  dead*.  (Oi, 
II,  581.  seqq  )    The  passage  of  Homer,  howfvcr,  od 


Other  iKwilit  oT  the  Don.  Tbta  oortheroiDOBt  mouth 
of  the  Den,  owing  to  the  river  wboae  vraten  ite  ehaa- 

nel  is  s.ifiposed  j/eculiarlv  to  contain.  Is  called  DaJia- 
etz  also,  and,  to  express  either  tu  sluggish  current 
ar  ite  hpee  into  die  lee,  Iktdlkinaetz.  The  Greeks, 
sleeririi:  from  the  Cnmra  to-.vaHs  the  mouths  of  the 
Don,  and,  as  tbeir  custom  was.  kcepjiig  clotie  to  ibe 
diorer  eoterad  6nt  this  aorthcmmost  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  gare  it  the  name  of  Taniis,  from  its  natire 
appellation.  As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
on  which  bead  Dr.  Clarke  is  silent,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed that  iiayrr  iCommt  Acad.  Pttr.,  voL  9,  p.  376) 
supposes  an  eerly  Earopean  people  to  have  once  ex- 
i.stf  (I.  iti  whose  language  a  word  tike  Tdfi,  Ton,  Don, 

or  Xhuuu  may  have  siignified  "  water,"  from  which  1  which  this  accoao|  rests,  was  r^arded  bj  Artstar- 
were  gradoaliy  derived  eneb  namea  of  tivwe  ae  Tarn-  dmt  as  sparions,  acemdin^  to  the  ecMiatt  m  Pindat 

au,  Dampens,  Danaster,  Danuhius  {T\itimrf  in  the  {Otymp.,  1,97)  Tf  w  e  reject  the  Tersei  of  the  Odvs- 
ffielidungenlted,  r.  6116.  —  ^avov6i(  in  Frocoptvu),  i  sey  wbich  have  jusl  been  referred  to,  and  tfie  auiheo- 
Don,  Duna,  'Povdov  (in  Pt(Aem^\  MfHam,  Ra^imn,  ticity  of  which  has  been  farther  invalidated  by  an  on* 

edited  scholiast  whom  Porson  cites  (a^  ^jirit?  ,  OfT«f., 
5),  we  theo  come,  in  the  order  of  titae,  to  the  accoaai 
gircu  first  by  Archilochus  (Paiitan  ,  10,  SI.  12),  and 
after  him  by  Pindar.  According  to  this  poet,  Jopt«r 
hung  a  vast  rock  in  the  air  over  the  bead  of  Tamaloa, 
which,  always  menacing  lo  descend  ard  crush  him, 
depnrcs  him  of  all  joy,  and  makes  bim  "  a  wandcm 
from  happiness."  (Oi.,  i,  87,  weff.,  tL  Bidbk^ 
liockh.  ad  lor  )  Pitidar  does  not  mention  the  place 
to  withdraw  lUelf  from  the  away  of  the  kings  of  the !  of  bis  puni»hment,  but  Euripides  aays  it  was  Uie  an 
Boaponia,  and  establiab  its  iampendence.  One  of  between  beaven  and  earth,  and  tbat  tb»  rock  vvaa  eo^ 
these  same  monarch*,  however,  by  name  Polcmo,  s  ih-  '  pended  over  him  by  golden  chains     {Evnp  ,  O^sT , 

6,  7,  f)7-,  — ^The  offence  of  Tantalus,  wnjcji  csii- 
ed  dow  n  \if>on  Un  fliia  aovaro  infliction,  is  vanoes^ 
ot.-ited  The  common  account  makes  him  to  bave 
killed  and  dressed  his  son  Peiops,  snd  to  have  placed 
bis  reinaiMis  us  food  before  the  gods,  whom  he  had  in- 
vited to  a  banquet,  in  Older  10  test  their  divini^.  {Vti. 
Pet <>{>:< )  Pmdar,  bo«f«v«r,  rejeeu  dda  legend  aa  «■> 
becoming  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  and  mv».  that  if 
ever  mortal  man  was  honoured  by  Uie  dweUers  of 
Olympus,  it  waa  Tanlalne;  bat  that  be  eanld 


6lc  It  !■*  a  curious  cotifinnation,  in  part  at  1pi«'  of 
this  hypothesis,  that  the  U»*i:tos,  a  Caucasian  tribe, 
have  the  word  Don  in  their  language  as  a  general  term 
for  **  water,"  "  river,"  dec  ,  and  designate  all  mount- 
HB  streams  by  this  appellation.  (Compare  Lekrberg, 
UnUr$uckungen,Ax:.,  Petertb.,  p.  400. — Rttur,  Vor- 
k»lU,  dtc.,  p.  804.)— II.  A  citj  in  Aaiatic  8arniatia,at 
tbe  month  of  the  Tanais,  wbidi  aoon  became  and* 

rietiilv  ro.vcrful,  by  reason  of  its  extensive  corntneri  t:. 


seiiUL'iiUy  look  and  destroyed  it.  it  wa^^  altcrward 
nbuilt.  ti  lt  iiL  ver  atUitied  its  former  emmonce.  The 
mins  of  the  place  arc  to  the  west  of  the  modem  Azof. 
(Plin  ,  6.  l.^Stepk  Byz.,  t.  v.) 

Tanaouil.  in  Etrurian  TanchujU {MUdUr^  Btrusker, 
it  p.  73),  called  also  Cam  Coct^,  waa  the  wife  of 
Tuqninttta  Priseoa,  the  fifth  kii^  of  Rome.  {Vid. 

Tar;ji;Uiiu9  T  )    Nicbuhr  makes  ihi'Tunjnin  fatnilv  of 

Latin,  not  of  Etranan  origin ;  and  thinks  that  the 
name  Cam  CmeiHa  belonga  to  a  legend  ooneeming 

Tarquit^us  entin  ly  dtfftn  nt  from  that  which  became 
prevalent.  *'  In  the  latter  legend,"  observes  this  em- 
inent writer,  "  Tanaqoil  cornea  to  Rome  with  Tarouin, 
and  oatlives  him;  it  is  not  even  pretended  anywhere 
that  ahe,  too,  changed  her  Etruscmi  tiaiue.  Ca'cilia 
had  a  statue  in  a  temple,  so  intimately  was  she  skso- 
ciated  with  the  older  tradition ;  and  her  name  implies 
a  connexion  with  Pmnette,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
C.vculus  {Scrv,  ad  Viri:.,  -f^'i  .  7,  the  hero  after 

whom  the  Cccilii  were  called.  la  this  potul  the 
feigned  Etnaeatt  Tarqninine  baa  not  qnite  ooliterated 
the  trarcs  of  the  Latin  Priscua  :  the  hi-^lortans  throw 
aside  aitogetiier  what  they  cannot  bniig  into  unison 
with  their  accounts."  {Xuhuhr^t  Rom.  JViw#.,  vol. 
1,  p.  321,  Camhr.  Iran.sl  ) — Tanatjnil  was  represent- 
ed in  the  Koma:i  traditions  a»  a  woman  of  high  spirit, 
and  accustomed  to  rule  her  husband  ;  hence  UM  name 
ts  used  by  the  Latin  poets  to  indicate  generally  any 
imperious  consort.  {Avian.,  Emit.,  23,  31. — Jure- 
nal,  Sa/.,  6,  !'->&-l.)  JShe  waa  also  celebrated  in  the 
aame  legenda  as  an  excellent  spinster  (/an^/fea)  and 
hoooevsiw;  and  herdiatalTand  spindle  were  preserved 
in  the  temple  of  S.uicus  or  Tlercule)!  ( ( 'i<:  ,  pro  Mur  , 
12, — PliTi.,  B,  48.)  It  was  Tanaquil  that,  after  the 
mnrdorof  Tarqoinius  Priscua,  managed  adroitly  to  se- 
cure the  succession  to  Servius TuUius,  her  son-in-law. 
(Kid.  Tarquinius  I  ,  near  tbe  close  of  tii^t  article.) 

Tama,  a  eitv  of  Egypt,  at  the  entrance  of,  and  giv- 
ing name  to,  the  Tannic  mouth  of  tho  Nile,  between 
the  Mendesian  and  Pelusiac.  This  city  is  the  Zoan 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  its  remains  are  still  called  San. 
The  Ostium  Taniticura  ia  wm  the  Omm-Faredje 
mouth,    {ffumbers,  13,  93.~./MiaA,  19,  U,  13.) 

TAnTAancs.  •  patramnk  ainlnd  lo  ^daeeand- 


^est  his  happiness.  They  admitted  him,  he  add*,  to 
feast  at  iheir  table  on  nectar  and  ambrosia,  ^hich  made 
him  immortal ;  but  be  atole  some  of  the  diviike  food, 
;ind  jravc  it  to  liis  friends  on  earth.  This,  according 
to  Pmdar,  waa  the  crime  for  which  he  was  pontsbed. 
{Pind.,  /.  e.)  Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that 
the  <^ence  of  Tantalus  was  his  not  restrain^  Ua 
tongue  ;  that  is,  probably,  his  divolfing  the  McreC* 
tho  gods.  (Eurip  .  Orest  ,  10  )— The  residence-  of 
Tantalua  waa  placed*at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipvlos  in 
Lydia.  Hence,  acrordmg  to  anothat  l«f«wi«  Jopatar 
cast  this  moiKitain  upon  him  ;  for  Patidareus  hartng 
atolen  the  golden  dog  winch  bad  guarded  the  gaat  liml 
raared  the  god,  gave  it  to  Tantalus  to  keep.  Mercury 
being  sent  to  reclnitn  the  dog.  Tantalus  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it.  and.  fur  hi*  faLschood,  the  inouolaui 
was  thrown  upon  hiin.  {Schd.  ad  Ptnd.,  01.,  1, 
—Anion  ,  lib.  36  )  This  last  trifling  legend  is,  as  we 
may  easily  see,  one  of  tbe  many  attempts  at  localizmg 
the  ancient  myths;  for  Sipy Ins.  it  is  jilain.  wjs  dc  rc- 
ed  to  take  the  place  of  the  mythtc  rock. — Tbo  name 
Tantaloe  ia,  like  Sisyphus,  a  ledttolieaiiaa.  nad  Ha 
myth  is  evidently  one  of  ihose  handed  dovcn  from  gran 
old  Pelasgic  timea.  The  root  of  Tantalus  ts  ptohab^ 
t^aAXo,  and  be  rcpressnts  the  man  who  ia  JhtanM^f 
and  abounding  in  wealth,  but  wi)ose  desires  we  insa- 
tiable (OdJASlof,  for  euphony  made  TavraAof.  ti^ 
letttrs  T,  A,  snd  v  being  frcqucniK  conimuieJ  — 
Wflcker,  ap  Schtrrrtek,  Andeut.,  P^*65. —  ViLcier. 
Myth,  der  Jap.  Gcschl ,  p.  3&5).  The  Homeric  pic- 
ture exhibits  in  lively  colours  the  misery  of  soch  a 
state.  The  other  lorm  of  the  legend  repreaenta^  pat- 
haps,  the  caree  and  fean  attendant  opao  ridwn ;  « 
it  may  bOf  aa  haa  it^yniaMalf  bean  awfac tared,  nn  ia> 
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ue  ot  the  etils  of  ambiiioD  and  the  iaordinate  puraait 
of  boDoara ;  for  when  TanUlus,  it  was  said,  had  at- 
Caiiwd  his  altioMtd  deairt,  »Dd  «m  tdmitted  to  the 
table  of  the  gods,  hit  jof  waa  converted  into  terror  by 

hi»  fancying  a  rock  suspended  over  his  head,  and  ready 
(0  cxuaL  htm;  and  be  sought  Dermiation  to  reaign  bia 
«Ml  at  the  celestial  Isble.  (illniMR,  ap.  ScAof.  mi 
Pud  .  I  c.-^Nic.  Danuuc,  ap.  Slob.,  14,  7.  — Welch- 
er,  das  Eintche  Cyclutt  p-  280,  teqq.)  It  was  prob- 
ably the  idea  of  the  great  wealth  of  Lydia  that  caus- 
ed the  myth  of  Tatitaliis  to  localized  St  Sipylus. 
{Ketghdey'»  Mythology,  p.  412.  stq.) 

TAPHiiS,  islsads  in  the  loaian  Sea,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ithaca,  or,  ratbeft  between  Leucadia  and  the 
east  of  Acamania.  Thev  form  a  considerable  group, 
and  arc  often  mentioned  by  Homer  und  other  classical 
ivntera  as  ihe  haunt  of  ootorioaa  pintes.  (Od.,  1, 
417.)  The  principal  islstid  is  tltst  which  is  called  by 
Homer  Tapbos,  but  by  later  writers  Taphius  and  Ta- 
phiussa  {^Slrabo,  46d),  and  is  probably  the  one  known 
to  modem  geoffraphets  by  the  name  of  Megamn. 
Mr.  Dodwell  informs  us  that  Calamo,  another  of  the 
Tapbiw  group,  produces  pcrheps  theAiiest  flour  in  the 
world,  which  is  sent  to  Corfitt  and  sold  as  a  luxury 
(vol.  1,  p  Cl),  The  Taphi«  were  alao  called  Tela- 
bojp.  {Cranur's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  55.)  They 
were  fabled  to  have  received  these  names  from  Taphi- 
is  and  Tetebous,  the  sons  of  Neptune,  who  reigned 
tbm.  The  TiphlaiM  made  war  against  Eleetryon. 
king  of  Mycene,  and  murdered  all  his  sons  ;  upon 
which  the  OMoarch  promised  bis  kingdom  and  bia 
dauffhter  in  maniage  to  wrlioeTer  eooM  sveng^  the 
death  of  his  children  upon  Uio  Taphians.  Amphitryon 
did  It  with  success,  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the 
maiden.    (ApoUod.,  '2,  I  ) 

Taphkjb,  a  city  in  iln!  Tauric  Chersonese,  on  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus.  The  ancient  name  is 
derived  from  ro^pof,  a  di^cA  or  ircuch,  one  having 
been  cot  closo  to  the  town  to  defend  the  entrsoce  into 
the  Chersonese.  The  nodem  Pniop  marks  the  site 

of  the  ancient  city.    {Mria,  2.  1.  — r/i/i..  4,  12  ) 

Tapiiros,  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
BOW  the  stnits  of  St.  Bamifaeio.   (Pkn  ,  8, 6.) 

TaprosIns,  an  islsnd  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  now 
called  Ceylon.  The  Greeks  fust  learotd  iho  exisi- 
SQCO  of  this  iBlaod  sftcr  Ihe  expedition  of  Aleasnder. 
vrhen  ambassadors  were  sent  by  thorn  to  the  court  of 
Pilimbolhray  The  account  then  received  was  ampli- 
fied so  much,  that  this  island  was  deemed  the  com- 
msDceinent  of  another  world,  inhabited  by  anttchtbones, 
or  men  in  a  position  opposite  to  diose  in  the  known 
hemisphere.  Ptolemy,  better  informed,  makes  it  an 
island,  five  times  greater,  however,  than  it  really  ia. 
^Fsbo  speaks  of  it  as  Uioogh  it  lay  off  (he  hither  coast 
of  India,  looking  lowiirds  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Tbe  name  of  Salice,  wliich  we  learn  from  Ptolemy  to 
Wva  been  the  native  denomination  of  the  island,  is 
preserved  in  that  of  Sflen-dic,  compounded  of  the 
proper  name  Selen  and  the  appcUatitc  for  an  island  in 
tbe  Indian  language,  and  it  is  apparent  thai  the  name 
9((kikm  or  Csy^oii,  according  to  the  European  usage, 
is  only  an  alteration  in  orthography.  Ptolemy  calls  it 
a  very  fertile  i?<land,  and  ineniions  as  its  produce  rire, 
honey  (or  rather,  perbapa,  sugar),  ginger,  and  also 
piwioiis  atones,  with  all  sorts  of  metsis ;  he  speaks, 
toe,  of  ila  elephants  and  tigers.  It  is  surprising,  how- 
ever, that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  those  who  preceded 
him  say  snything  of  the  cinnamon,  which  now  forms 
the  chief  produce  of  the  island.  The  ancients  could 
not  be  Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  article,  especially 
aa  they  called  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
by  the  naoie  of  Rcgio  Cinnamomifcra.  {Slrabo,  72. 
— la.,  i90.—MelMt  3,  7.— P/iit.,  6,  22  — Cosmos  In- 
4uot!l.  II,  p.  336  ) 
Tamus,  a  small  and  lowly  aituated  peninsula  on  the 
"  of  Sloilj   Its  Aano  1m  ntlorawo  to  its 


low  aittution,  from  du.Tru,  sepeho.  It  lay  oS  Hybla. 
The  neck  of  land  connecting  ift  with  the  main  iabad 
of  Sicily  was  so  low  that  Servina  ealla  the  promontory 
itself  an  island  ;  and  it  is  even  now  styled  Is(^a  delli 
Manf,'hisi     {Vtrp.,  JEn  ,  3,  G89  ) 

Tasas  {-oMis),  I.  a  SOD  of  Neptunei  whO|  according 
to  some,  WBS  tiie  founder  of  Tarsntmn,  called  1m 
Greek  Tilpof.  (Vid.  Tarcntum.) — II.  A  small  xifm 
to  (ho  west  of  Tareotum,  now  the  Tara.  {Suj^. 
Bys.,  s.  o.  TopOf.) 

T.\R.<gco,  a  city  of  Gaul,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rhone,  and  north  of  A  relate.  It  ia  now  TeraacoMi 
Iving  opposite  to  Beaucaire.  (ft'sciq^  im4  MSOtr, 
Worlerb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  947.) 

TARBat.u,  a  people  of  Aquitanic  Gaul,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  whose  chii-f  city  waa  Aqua  Auffuatw, 
now  Aqs,  or,  aecordiiw  to  some,  Dax.  B.  Q., 

3,  27.) 

Tabentum  (in  Greek  Topnc).  Taran!o.  n  crlr 
brated  city  of  Lower  Italy,  aituated  in  the  northeastern 
angle  of  Ult  Bkttw  Tsrontinas,  and  in  Ih*  tsnilory  of 
Mcss,ip[a  or  lapygia.  It  was  fotindcd,  according  to 
aoine,  by  a  Cretan  colony  before  the  I'rojan  war,  am^ 
receivea  its  nanio  from  the  leader  of  tho  colamrt 
Taras,  a  reputed  son  of  Neptune  (i  e  ,  a  powerlol 
uaval  chiel(ain).  In  the  2Ut  Olympiad,  a  strong  body 
of  emigrants  antved  under  Philanlnus  from  Laconia, 
so  that  it  acemed  to  bo  refonoded.  The  new  coloojy 
established  themseWes  open  an  ariatoeratieal  plan,  en- 
larged the  fortifications  of 'he  city,  and  formed  it  into  a 
near  resemblance  of  Spatta.  Most  of  the  noblca  havmg 
aohsequently  perisbed  in  a  warwidi  the  Ispyges,  demoe* 
racv  was  mtrodured.  The  favonra^'r-  ■situation  of  ihs 
pUce  contributed  to  its  rapid  prosperity.  Placed  in 
the  centre,  as  it  were,  it  obtained  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  Adriatic,  Ionian,  and  Tyrrhenian  Seas.  Tbe  ad- 
jacent country  was  fertile  iii  grain  and  fruit ;  the  pastures 
were  ezoellent,  end  the  flocks  afforded  a  very  fine  wool. 
At  this  most  pfoopavoiia  |>criod  of  the  icpablie,  wbieh 
may  be  supposed  to  date  sboot  400  B.C.,  when  Rofiw 
was  engaged  in  the  sieij;e  of  Veii,  and  Greece  w.i-  i  n- 
joytng  some  tranquillity  after  tbe  long  struggle  of  the 
Pelopomicsian  war,  Aiehytos.  a  distiogaisbed  philooo* 
pher  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  and  an  able  statesman, 
presided  over  her  counscla  as  strategos.  Her  navy 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Italian  colony. 
Nor  were  her  military  cstabliBhmcnls  less  fonnidabie 
and  efficient,  smcc  i>hc  could  bring  into  the  fitid  a 
force  of  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  exclusive  of  a 
select  body  of  cavalry  called  HipMTchi.  iO^jptt, 
Opusc.  Acad  ,  vol.  2.  p.  228.)  The  Tarentines  wart 
long  held  in  great  estimation  as  au.iilii.rv  imopr,  .lud 
were  frequently  employed  in  tbe  aiioics  of  foreign 
princea  and  statoa.    (Anifo.  tM.—JElian,  Var. 

,  7,  4  —Polyb.,  II.  12.-7^  ,  16,  16.)— Nor  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  of  literature  forgottsn 
in  tbe  advancement  of  politleal  strength  and  civilisa- 
tion. The  Pyt*^L'"''"'an  sect,  which  in  other  parte  of 
Magna  Grscia  iiad  be&u  so  barbarously  onpressed, 
bora  found  encouragement  and  refuge  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Archytas,  who  was  said  to  have  entertained 
Plato  during  his  residence  in  ttda  city.  {Cic.,it  Sm., 
12.)  And  the  first  sculptors  and  painters  of  Greece 
contributed  to  embellish  Tareotum  with  aeveral  splen-  , 
did  monmeots,  which  ancient  anihoia  have  dwelt  upoo 
with  admiration,  and  which,  at  a  later  period,  when 
transferred  to  Home,  served  to  decorate  the  CapitoL 
But  their  grandeor  was  not  of  long  duration;  te 
wealth  and  abundance  soon  enpcndered  a  love  of  ease 
and  luxury,  the  consequences  of  which  proved  fatal  to 
tho  iotoresU  of  Tarsnturo,  by  sapping  the  vigour  of 
her  institutions,  enervating  the  minds  and  eormptiog 
the  morals  of  her  inhabitanta.  Ellemioaey  and  votop* 
tuousnoss  gradually  u'^urped  the  place  of  energy  and 
courage,  and  the  TaientinM  became  the  abandoned 
•tofio  of  lieoDlioMieai  and  fko^  To  a«di  «ic  ~ 
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jadsed,  was  the  Io¥«  of  phMsam  cmmad,  tbat  ths  nam- 
few  af  tbeir  aonoal  festmb  »  mU  t»  ham  newdei 
that  of  the  d*y«  of  the  vesr     Hence  the  exprcMions 
so  oftej  »pj*ljcd  to  u  by  Horace,  of  "moile^'  and 
kfle  r^nenium,"  and  by  Jovenal  (6,  397),  of  "  At- 
pu  eoronalum  etpetnlatu  madtdumfue  Tarentum.^' 
(Slrabo,  280.  —  Tncofomp.,  ap.  Atken.,  4,  19.  —  CU- 
arch.,  ap  Eund.,  12,4.— ^/ian,  V  H  .  12.  30.)  En- 
fmbitd  tad  dtgndcd  hf  Uii««)rti«B  of  <I«a<wihi>ttoo 
and  camipCuni,  Um  T«nrDt»iM  tooii  CmmI  dMrnaolvM 
uiidblf,  as  heretofore,  to  overawe  and  keep  in  subjec- 
tion the  neigbboanng  barbariana  of  I*pj2Ui  who  bad 
•Iwayt  hat«d  and  fauvd,  bat  now  Imhim  to  deapite 
tlietn     These,  It&gucd  with  the  still  more  warlike 
Lucaauna,  who  had  already  become  ihc  lairor  of 
MagBB  Omekt  iioir  and*  cooaunt  ioroada  into  thair 
territory,  and  crcn  threatened  the  safely  of  t!ie  city. 
Incajwble  of  exertion,  and  luving  :;o  leaders  posacaa- 
•d  of  any  miliiarj  talent  or  energy,  the  Tarentinea 
wwn  ooBipdi^  t»  nU  in  to  Umw  aid  flsperienced 
tfonmndw*  fnm  Ofewee,  «>1ioai  ambMon,  {lerlnpa.  or 
the  desire  of  ^'ain,  inight  induce  to  (ju;t  ti>ejr  native 
0aoil  in  aoarcb  ol  wealth  and  reoowo.    A  more  gerier- 
«m  notj^e,  perhapi,  indoeoead  Aidndaana,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  was  the  first  to  etig^age  in  their  defence, 
m  he  might  regard  Tarentum  aa  faAvuis  just  clauna  to 
hia  protection  as  a  S|^«rtaB  eoloay.    But  ihnvtlnot 
pru-.rf  ffll  in  the  first  enpagcmont  with  the  enrmy. 
Aleiander  of  Epirus,  who  war  the  neit  aliy  of  the 
Tarentinea,  waa  aoon  disguated  with  (heir  fcmt  and 
iwiaolote  conduct,  and  abandoned  their  cause  to 
pfpeecute  hia  own  ambitioua  deaigna.    (Slrah.,  I.  c. 
— Lip  ,  8.  17  )    He  was  lolluwcci  by  the  Spartan  Cle- 
omeoea,  and  aftarwaid  bjr  Agatboclea;  hot  Um  sar* 
vioaa  of  thoao  odvoMwara  weio  piodtietitro  of  little 
benefit  to  the  republic,  ihfy  bring  more  intent  on  their 
own  intereata  trian  thoae  of  the  people  which  aoitghi 
their  aid.  Tarenttim,  in  conaequence  of  thaaa  faHarea, 
might  have  been  induced  to  depend  npon  her  own  re- 
aoureea,  bad  ibo  barbariana  of  lapygu  or  Lucania  re- 
bar  only  foes.    But  a  more  formidable  enemy 
MW  anlered  the  iiats.    Thia  waa  Rome,  who,  by  con- 
tinued aacceaaea  over  the  Samnitea,  and  the  aubjec- 
tion  of  Apulia,  bad  now  extended  her  dominion  nearly 
to  the  walla  of  TaioDtam.   A  pratoxt  for  war  waa 
MOB  fbmid  by  dieao  poworfal  invadefa.    An  tnaalt 
aaid  to  hare  been  [lubliely  offered  one  of  the  Roman 
aaabaaaadora  waa  here  the  plea  aaaigned  for  the  decia- 
faliiMi  of  war,  and  the  Tanntinaa  again  had  raeooiae, 
in  this  emergency,  to  foreign  aid.    The  valour  and 
forcea  of  Pyrihus  for  a  time  averted  the  atorra  ;  but, 
when  that  prince  withdrew  from  Italy,  Tarentum  could 
no  longer  withatand  her  powerful  enemiea,  and  aoon 
after  fell  into  their  hands  ;  the  surrender  of  the  towu 
being  hastened  by  the  treachery  of  the  Epirot  force 
«riiiai  Pyrrhoa  had  taft  tbera.  The  Tarantinaa  were 
oooipottad  by  tba  Romana  to  aamndar  tbair  amw  and 
their  ships  of  war  ;  their  walls  were  dismantled,  and 
o  hsaTT  fine  waa  impoaed  aa  the  cmdition  of  peace. 

jXai^  Bfk.,  15.)  To  Una  hareh  traatmeot  may  just- 
y  be  aacribf  d  the  stibnequent  conduct  of  the  Taren- 
tines  during  ihc  second  Punic  war,  in  declaring  for 
H  uinibal,  whom  they  maat  have  ragaided  more  in  tbe 
light  of  a  deliverer  from  a  state  of  oppression  than  aa 
an  uiTAder  of  their  country.  They  oitened  their  galea 
to  hia  (brcea,  and  warmly  aeconded  hia  eflbrta  to  re- 
daea  the  Roman  garriaon,  which  still  held  out  in  the  cit- 
adel. {PUyh.,  8, 26.— JLiv.,  25,  9.)  Such,  bowerer, 
was  the  strength  of  their  fortress,  that  it  effectually 
witbatood  all  ibe  attacks  made  upon  it ;  and  wbon  the 
■tlonitioii  of  the  Oarthagmtan  general  waa  drawn  off 
toother  parts  of  Italy,  Tarcntuin  was  girrpr  ^' d  m  d 
Mcaptoted  by  the  Romana,  under  the  command  of 
yWrna  Maximua,  who  treated  it  as  a  city  taken  from 
llie  enemy.  The  pbrm^rr  obtained  by  them  on  this 
waa  immense  \  tbe  picturea  and  atatuea  be- 


ing  said  to  have  nearly  equalled  lo  oombet  those  of 
Byraease    Litnr  commends,  on  tbim  occacioo*  the 
mndf:r3t;r.rj  of  Fab;i:s,  nr,r^  intimatea  that  he  aHcwid 
inese  wurits  oi  art  to  remain  imdisturbed  {27, 
but  Strabo  aaaerta  that  wmif  Oltieleo  were  remoaoi 
by  that  general,  and,  uaaug  others,  a  coloaaal  brome 
atatoe  of  Hercales,  the  work  of  tbe  celebrattd  Lytp- 
pus.  From  this  period  the  prosperity  and  poliiicaJ  ez> 
latcoce  of  Taxentom  may  date  ite  deehao,  which  weo 
ftrtber  acedeisted  by  tb«  pvafeieneo  abown  by  tbe 
Romana  to  the  port  of  Brundisiunn  for  the  Si'.  ng  ool 
of  their  naral  armamaota,  as  well  aa  lor  coosiercial 
purpoMs.   The  aelebri^  of  ite  oUdmIo,  the  mfalar 
fertility  of  its  territory,  its  purple  dye,  and  its  advaa- 
Ugeous  situation  on  the  aea,  as  weU  aa  on  the  Apptaa 
WaT,  atill  leBderad  it,  however,  •  city  of  eonseqeeaoe 
in  the  Auguatan  age.    Strabo  reports  tbat,  iLougb  a 
great  portion  of  its  extent  was  deserted  in  iiii  time, 
the  inhabited  part  still  cooatituted  a  hq^  towB. 
That  ge<l^;rafdier  describee  the  ioner  harboar  aa  bemg 
100  aladia,  or  12^  miles  in  eiiemt ;  a  coopotatioa, 
however,  which  does  not  agree  with  moiitrr.  neasure- 
meats,  which  represent  the  ciicoit  of  tbe  haibav  ai 
10  milea.   Slrabo  ■lakea  the  aiio  of  tlie  torn  «aiy 
low,  but  the  ground  to  rise,  however,  a  I:tt!e  toAirds 
tbe  cit«del.-~Tbe  modem  town  now  occupies  the  aita 
of  the  andent  eiladal.  {Crwmt^*  Am,  Jiok  f«L  % 
p.  318  ) 

Tarichea,  I.  a  strong  city  of  Palestine,  sauihof  Ti- 
berias, and  lying  at  the  aouthem  extremity  of  tiie 
Lake  of  Geneaareth.  or  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Its  sitoa- 
tion  was  well  adapted  for  fisberiea  ;  and  from  the  pro- 
cess of  picklini'  fish  {rapixevu,  to  picUe"),  whkk 
waa  carried  oo  here  opoa  a  vnj  extoneiva  acata,  the 
town  derived  ita  name.  (Pirn.,  6.  6.  JmtA,,  JL 
J,  3,  17.)— TI  Several  towns  on  the  CMOl  mSlm 
bore  tbi»  name  from  a  ainular  cause. 

Tarpa,  Spt;Rit78  MiBcTve  or  MMffoa,  e  aakt  at 
Rome  in  the  age  of  Angnsttis  He  was  ajipo'Bted, 
with  four  others,  to  examine  into  ibc  merits  of  erety 
dramatic  production  before  it  was  allowed  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  stage ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  discbar- 
ged  this  office  witn  the  greatest  imparttabtr  (H^^,, 
Sat.,  1,  10,  38.— Compare  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  W7  ) 

TasraiA,  I.  the  daa^ter  of  Torpeiva»  fo»eniei 
of  the  citadel  of  Rome.  She  ptowieed  to  open  ^ 
gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sa!)ines,  provided  tbey  gave 
her  their  |;otd  bracelota,  or,  aa  she  expreaaed  it,  wbai 
they  earned  on  Iheir  left  arme.  Tatia%  ^  kirig  of 
the  Sabines,  consented  ;  and,  as  he  entered  the  gates, 
to  punish  Ler  per6dy,  he  threw,  r^ot  hi»  bracelet,  bat 
hia  ahield  opon  Tarpeia.  His  fono^ers  imitated  bis 
example,  and  Tarpem  was  crushed  under  tbe  weight 
of  the  shields  of  tbe  Sabine  army.  (Lav.,  I,  11  ) 
This  version  of  the  story  represents  Tarpeia  as  a  veoal 
traitreea.  Piao^  howover,  one  of  the  earlier  annalist^ 
endeaTourt  to  evalt  tbe  daughter  of  Tarpeins  to  a  he 
roiiie,  who  meant  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  coot^tiy. 
She  was  described  by  him  aa  bariog  platuied  to  B«ho 
the  Sabinee,  by  virtoo  of  their  agreement,  ratil&ad  aeil 
was  by  oath,  oeliTer  tip  to  her  Iheir  arms  and  armour, 
and  so  to  consign  them,  disarmed,  to  the  Romena:  tbe 
laying  down  of  theemaerae  to  talcopheo  oo  Ao  Oa^ 
itol.  a  spot  where  not  a  Roman,  except  perhaps  pr.s- 
onera,  would  have  been  to  be  found  !  Livy  aihide*  to 
thie  venion  of  the  tale,  but  makes  no  teaaerk  abo<jt 
its  utter  absurdity.  (Liv.,  I.  c. — Compare  I^ieMir. 
Rom  Hist.,  Tol.  1,  p.  199,  Cambr.  tran»l.)  Tarpeia 
was  buried  on  the  hiU,  and  from  her  one  of  tbe  two- 
eummitaof  the  Capitoline  Mount  to^  the  name  of  the 
Tarpeian  rock  (Tarpeia  Rupet,  cetM  aleo  Tarprim 
}foyi.<!),  aird  from  it  state  criminals  were  afterward  ac- 
customed to  be  thrown.  ( Vid.  Ta^peios  Mooa.) — ^Nie- 
buhr,  who  very  properly  rejecta  the  whole  aiery  ebooK 
Tarpeia  as  purely  fabulous,  observes,  that  the  Roman 
poet  who  invented  tbe  ^hgeod  '*  conceived  tbe  poor 
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Sabinci  cuvcrfd  with  gC'IJ,  as,  Fairriel  remarks,  ihc 
twrcU  of  ommImii  Uie«ce  do  ibeir  Ul«phU.  Uei«  ia 
p«palMr  iKNrtfy  tiiMqohr«e«lly  obvkMi*  m  out  «4m>  hM 
ercs  to  see  it.  The  ficton  of  ProjsrTti'it  (4,  4)  MCtna 
(0  be  a  traosfer,  warranted  by  no  IradiUon,  from  tlie 
httiory  of  the  Mefviw  ScjHa."  (/torn,  /fuf.,  vol.  1, 
5.  198.)  The  mme  writer  informs  us,  that  the  rc 
oembraiic*  of  Tarpcia's  guili  still  Uvea  m  a  [iu|iulitr 

rd  at  tb«  preaent  day.    "  Hie  whole  of  the  Capt- 
HiU,"  b«  obNTTM,  "  is  piwcad  with  auames, 
MMtgM  of  mnof*  intiquity  woiked  throogfa  the  loose 

ufo  :  many  of  tln'sc  liavo  [>vvn  walled       ,  I'ut  cv-nr 

ho  booaee  erected  uood  the  rabbiah  which  coma  the 
iaodied  Si«|w,  m  tto  lide  ef  the  TVptfui  roek  tlMt 

Doks  Icwarr!^-;  the  forum,  licside  somr>  niinous  build- 
igs  koowQ  by  the  name  of  the  Paiazzacio,  several  are 
ccewibk.  A  report  of  a  well  of  extraordinary  de^, 
'btch  must  ha  VP  been  older  than  thr  n']acr1nr!"?.  •since 
0  one  would  have  spent  the  labour  on  it  aft«rward, 
ad  which,  no  doubt,  secured  a  supply  of  water  to  the 
•niioo  dohag  the  Gallic  siege,  attracted  me  into  this 
hynoth  :  we  were  conducted  by  girl*  from  the  ad- 
lining  houses,  who  related,  as  we  went,  that  in  the 
nrt  of  the  bill  the  fair  Tarpeia  aita,  covered  with 
lU  umI  jowde,  encliMited ;  1m  «Iw  iiJeeyw  to 
ach  lier  never  fii  ils  o  il  the  way  ;  once  only  she  had 
«n  seen  l>y  the  brother  of  one  of  oar  guides.  The 
habitmnts  of  this  qotftor  ewithe  ana  lour  vietaal- 
rs,  without  the  »ltgbteat  touch  of  that  ^rrmintrlv  1iv- 
g  knowledge  of  antiquity  which  other  cia^v*  s  Imve 
awn  from  the  most  turbid  soorcea  of  vulg&r  I  >oks. ' 
eil  «ral  tradition,  therefore,  has  kept  Tarpcia  for  tive- 
id>twenty  hundred  yeara  in  the  mouth  of  the  com- 
m  people,  who  for  many  centoriea  hare  been  atran- 
n  to  tbo  namee  of  Clalia  and  Conalia.'*  {Itttkmkr, 
Mi.  JKm..  Tol.  I,  p.  193.V-II.  Om  of  tW  fuMle 
endanis  of  Cunllla  la  4it  Roioliiik  (KflV-, 
'H.,  II,  066.) 

TAiraios,  8p.,  the  governor  «t  llw  tMilflf  RoiM 
der  RomnlM.  I  Fadf .  RMMdiM;  TuMto,  aatf  Onlt. 
nue  III.)  ^ 
raaPBivs  Mone,  or,  more  ««nwtfy*  TuanA  R«- 

I,  a  celebrated  rock  at  Rome,  forming  a  part  of  the 
ma  Capitolinus,  and  on  the  steepeat  side,  where  it 
srfaong  the  Tiber.  From  this  rock  atate  criminala 
to  ftocuotmiMd  to  bo  Ifarown  in  tho  coiliw  Roman 
MO.  ft  roeorvod  !t»iwmo  in  eemiMAMntton  of  the 
achery  of  Tarpr  j  i,  and  of  her  having  !k  f  n  WUod 
rc  by  the  Sabioee. — Vaai  gites  the  preaent  bei|ht 
'^y-fire  ^t.  A  Bodom  toniot  iwNtiln  to  M* 
r»  :  Though  it  ia  certain  that  the  Tarpeian  rock 
a  on  tbo  western  aide  of  the  Capitolmo  Mount,  it 
ttU  bo  ia  win  to  inquire  where  was  the  precise  spot 
execution  ;  whether  Manlius  was  hurled  down  tnat 
t  of  the  procipiee  at  Uic  extremity  of  MbrUe  Capn- 
(Mr  that  behind  the  Palazxo  ie'  Cantentitori. 
mn  M  olill  be^bt  cntnigb  in  either  to  make  the  pun* 
ment  both  tromendoos  and  fiital ;  although  not  only 

c  I'lr  n^saulls  nf  '.laic,  ami  violence,  but  the 

7  conmiuons  of  natun,  contribntad  to  lower  it ; 
npeaiod  eovUiqaaliM  hate  tAtitami  tiM  Msblo  tafb 

which  it  is  composed,  and  large  fragments  of  it  fell 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
of  tibeoe  naaeeea  has  diminiahed  the  elevation  in 
)  ways  :  Viv  lo.vrrin^  the  actual  hrir-^t,  and  filline 
tho  base,  to  which  the  rums  of  the  overthrown  buikj- 
e  that  once  stood  npon  it  have  MMHriiBy  COOtribo- 
Still  the  tvange  of  Tarioaa  raewaiMMnls  and 
nputsttoTM  of  fla  present  elevation  mike  it  above 
lect  ;  nor  do  T  think  it  overrated.  Certainly  those 
o  have  maintamed  that  tb«re  would  bo  no  daiogcr  in 
ptng  firoa  its oonMrit, %mqM  not,  1  inoglce,  be  boM 
lugh  to  try  tlir  rrperiment  themBelvf The  cn- 
ice  to  it  is  through  a  mean,  filthy  paaaage,  which 
!•  to  OB  oM  wooden  door."  {Rom€  IR  M*  Wn*- 
i#t  Century,  Tol  1,  p.  ITU,  Am,  mL) 
H  A 


TARiciNii,  one  of  the  most  powerful  citirs  of  Ktru- 
ria,  and  celebrated  in  hiatonr  for  its  early  coooexioB 
widi  Rome.  It  wei  aitttate  m  dM  lower  part  of  Bti^ 
ria,  near  the  coast,  and  to  the  norlh'vc  t  of  ro. 
Straho  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  place  to  i'archon, 
the  fanMOs  Etruscan  chief,  who  is  so  ofUn  mentioned 
by  the  pf>pf9.  Jufttin  makes  it  to  hiTr  been  founcfrd 
by  some  1  nesaahans  and  Spinombri,  meaning,  doubt* 
lees,  the  Pelasgi  and  Umbri,  who  caoM  htm  Spina  on 
the  Adriatic.  According  to  the  common  account,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Tarquinian  family,  Demsntua,  set- 
tl(  (1  hi  re,  and  from  this  city  the  Tarquinian  family 
came  to  Rome.   Niebuhr,  however,  holds  a  different 

Siinioa,  and  nainN  the  ToMieiBiui  Ibailv  of  Latin,  not 
trascan,  oridn.  (Conault  ramarks  under  th'  articles 
Tsnaquii,  and  Tarauinioa  I.)  Some  ruins,  to  which 
the  name  of  Turekina  is  attached,  point  out  the  an- 
cient site  of  Tarqoinii.  {Cramer**  Ane.  I'niy.  vol.  1, 
p.  197.)  Tlie  Etmrians  regarded  Tan  auinii  ss  the 
metropolis,  or  parent  of  all  their  other  ciCea  :  a  atnN^ 
proof  in  favour  of  civilization  having  come  to  this  coon* 
try  from  tho  sea.    {MiUler,  EMukcr,  vol.  1,  p.  72.) 

TAKQuiNi.t,  a  daughter  of  Tarquinios,  who  married 
Servius  Tullios.  when  her  husband  was  moidercd 
by  Tarquiniaa  Soperbus,  and  poblie  ritoo  ef  sepolmre 
were  denit  l  to  'lis  remains  by  the  usurper,  she,  togolh* 
er  with  a  few  friends,  conveyed  away  the  corpse  by 
night,  and  gave  it  a  priTtte  hoiaL  Tuqiaiaie  auttitw 
her  coneort  only  one  day,  having  died  either  through 
grief,  which  caused  her  to  commit  saicidOf  or  else  haiN 
tng  been  pot  to  dc  i  h  rrotly  by  Tarqoiliiai  Suptftoe 
and  his  wife.    (Dton.  Hal.,  4,  40) 

Tabqdi.vicjs,  I.  I'xiscuit,  the  fifth  kii^  of  Rome. 
According  to  the  common  account,  as  found  in  the 
Lathi  wnten  (for  NiabQfaff*a  theory  mM  bo  given  at 
Ae  end  ef  this  attlde),  he  waa  a  neUe  and  wieldly 
Tuscan,  son  cT  I^i  i  u  itus,  a  native  of  Corinth,  who 
bad  come  from  Greece  and  settled  ia  Etniiia.  (Fid. 
DaaMfateall.)  X>aaAanileo  having  naniad  as  Blne> 
cnn  female  of  high  rank,  his  son,  whose  original  name 
waa  Lucamo,  belonged,  on  the  mother's  side,  to  the 
Lmobmmo,  or  ruling  caste  ef  Elnria.  ( Vtd.  Lu- 
enmo.)  But  the  pride  of  that  caste  would  not  pcnnit 
them  to  suffer  a  person  of  mixed  descent  to  participate 
in  their  heredita^  boaoura.  He  married  an  Etruscan 
lady  of  the  oobleat  binh,  Tana^il  by  mmm,  who  coold 
not  bfoelc  dMt  h«r  heahand  abaidd  be  dispansed  by 
her  haughty  kindred.  They  left  Taiquinii  and  lour- 
iMyod  to  Rom^  in  the  hope  of  being  recenred  by 
Anew  Is  e  memMr  wore  svriied  to  thetr  dignity.  Thoy 
had  reached  tlie  brow  of  the  Janlculom,  and  wera  in 
sight  of  Route,  when  an  eagle  hovering  over  them, 
stoepad,  snatched  hia  cap,  and,  after  soaring  aloft  leidl 
It  to  a  great  height,  again  descended  and  placed  h  OB 
his  head.  Tanaquil,  versed  in  the  lore  of  Tuscan  aa- 
guiy,  undentood  the  omen,  and  embracing  her  bo»- 
hend,  bade  him  niocecd  joyfully,  for  the  loftiaat  foe* 
tunes  awaited  htm.  He  wae  leeeived  as  a  Roena 

citizen,  ond  assumed  the  name  of  Lucius  Tarri  ir.iu*. 
His  courage,  hia  wiadom,  and  his  wealth,  soon  recom* 
mended  Inin  fe  the  fovoorable  notice  of  the  king,  and 
made  hirn  grealJy  esteemed  iho  by  the  people  T^trfT- 
ally.  On  the  death  of  Ancua  be  waa  chosen  king,  and 
received  from  the  aaaombly  the  tuilomaqr  aanetion  to 
his  assumption  of  sovereipnty.  Scarcely  wee Tarquin 
seated  on  the  throne,  when  the  Latin  states  broke  the 
treaty  which  they  had  made  with  Ancus,  and  began  to 
make  inroads  upon  the  Roman  tofritaiy.  Tar^infaM 
marched  againat  them,  defeated  then  hibatde,  and  teak 
and  plundered  .\piol»,  where  1'"  nl  tiiined  an  irrnu  ivo 
booty.  Prosecoti^  bis  victorious  career,  be  made 
hunoeir  master  of  oinnoria,  Crostomeriom.  Medullia, 
Ameriola,  Ficulnca,  Com!culum,nnd  Nonienlmn  Tho 
Mqui  also  fell  the  power  of  his  arms,  and  were  obliged 
to  humble  themselves  before  him  While  he  was  ea* 
gMad  with  tho  Latino,  tha  Sahinaa  «»ailed  tbemaattaa 
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of  b«  >liMOt,wmwed  tbeir  (orc«t«cfOMed  tbe  Anio, 
•ad  range!  iba  eoantty  ap  to  tbe  twjr  wtUaof  Rmm. 

T«ri]uirj.Ji  returned  from  his  wars,  crjcountercd 

(h«  Sa btpffi,  tad,  afler  •  detpenle  conllici,  drove  ihem 
ftM  dM  Rmbm  tWfitoiiM.  Nett  year  tbey  again 
IMsed  tbe  Anio  by  a  bridge  of  boala,  and  advanced 
l««wda  Rome.  Tarquiniua  met  tbem  in  batUe,  and. 
bf  lb*  auueriority  of  his  caTairy,  gained  a  CMlpletc? 
▼ietonr.  During  the  battle,  a  parly  of  Romans,  sent 
for  that  (jurpote^  burned  the  bridge  of  boats,  ao  that  the 
mated  Sabinea  were  cut  off  from  tbeir  retreat  and 
drivea  into  tk»  liv«ft  wbore  great  nuinb4'rs  of  ibem 
perisbed.  Tfaair  bodies  aiM)  arms,  floating  down  tbe 
Tiber,  brouj^hl  the  first  iniclligeiicc  <jf  the  victory  to 
Rome.  He  tbca  crossed  the  river,  mflicted  upon  tbem 
•  M«ODd  dofMt,  mad  compenMl  ibcm  to  rormMlflr  tbo 
town  and  lands  of  Collatia,  which  ihey  had  previously 
takeu  from  ibe  Lalius.  Tarquintus  placed  a  strong 
farrison  in  tbo  town,  and  assigned  the  capture  to  his 
brother'f*  son  who  ihtnce  took  ihc  name  of  Collatinus. 
In  tbw  war,  tne  Iting's  sun,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  slew  a 
fM  with  his  own  band,  and  received  as  a  reward  of 
boaoar  «  lobe  bordered  with  purple,  and  a  boUow  ball 
of  gold  to  b«  suspended  round  his  neck ;  and  these 
continued  to  be  the  distmctive  dress  and  ornament  o> 
Roman  youth  of  pathcian  nak,  till  ibej  aaauned  ibe 
toga  virtiis,  or  manly  gown.   Tttqdtnioa  it  likowiae 

said  to  have  etiLj-iji  !  n  war  with  the  Etruscan  nations, 
to  hare  taken  aevcnl  of  tbeir  cities,  and  to  have  over- 


,  notwithatandmg  a  confederacy  of  all  tbeir 
twfhe  states  apainst  him.  In  token  of  thrir  submis- 
sion to  hit  power,  the  Etruscans  <it  kugth  seal  htm  a 
ptidon  crown,  an  ivory  throne  and  sceptre,  a  purple 
tunic  and  robe  figured  with  gold,  and  twelve  axes 
bound  up  in  bundles  of  rods,  to  be  borne  before  biro, 
such  aa  they  used  when  their  twelve  cities  chose  a 
common  leaaer  in  war.  These,  by  the  permiaaioo  of 
tba  people,  Tarquiniua  adopted  m  tbe  ioiignm  of  kn)g> 
ly  power;  and,  with  the  ei'  tp:  on  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  embroidored  robe,  tbey  renamed  as  aoch  both 
to  luo  OBBe— eon  on  tba  tbrano  and  to  tbe  eooaals,  un- 
loaa  on  the  days  when  they  went  in  public  triumph  to 
Iba  Capitol.  Sach  were  tbe  military  exploits  ascribed 
to  Taiqaiahia ;  and  there  is  nothing  m  improbable  in 
them  as  to  startle  our  belief.  It  is,  indeed,  manifest 
from  other  indications,  that  about  tbe  period  assumed 
tB  the  reign  of  Tartjuinius  Priscus,  as  he  is  called  for 
aaka  of  diattoctioa*  tha  domioioiu  of  Roma  moat  bava 
oomptiaad  Marty  til  th«  tarrttory  which  be  v  aaid 
(o  fill  I'  cfii'- ; ■,] L ri- 1!,  ^t;i\  nls')  '.h-it  the  city  inusL  huve 
naeo  to  gr^t  wealth  and  power.  The  latter  pomt  is 
|RO?«d  by  tha  ^reat  public  works  which  all  aecootita 
agrcr  in  ascribing  to  him.  He  built  fhr  rlonrn  maxt- 
ma,  or  srcat  »ewcrR,  to  drain  0^"  the  water  from  be- 
twaeu  we  Palatine  and  Capitoline,  mi  tiia  Palatine 
and  Avenlinc  HilU.  This  vase  drain  was  constructed 
of  huge  bloclis  of  hewn  stone,  triply  arched,  and  of 
euch  dimensions  that  a  barge  could  float  along  in  it 
baoMtk  tba  vaiy  atnata  of  (be  city.  Earihquakea 
ht«»  abakan  tba  elty  and  tba  adfaeent  hills ;  but  the 
cloaca  ii;.i\N[ii  riTnains  to  this  div  unimpaired,  an  en- 
daring  monument  of  tbe  power  and  skill  of  the  kitig 
ad  Uie  people  by  whom  it  wia  ceaetnietad.  Tha 
Cireua  Maximus,  or  great  racecourse,  was  also  a  work 
of  tbta  monarch,  intended  for  the  display  of  what  were 
mIM  tba  Btaatf  or  Roman  games.   The  fomm,  with 

itfl  rows  of  sho[>5,  wan  also  the  work  of  T?.r-]nirrus  . 
Olid  he  began  to  nunound  tbe  city  with  a  wall  ot 
massy  hewn  atonea.  He  likewise  made  preparation 
to  fulfil  a  vow  to  build  a  great  taaple  on  the  Cap- 
itoline Hill  to  the  chief  deitiea  of  Rome.  To  con- 
cli'.ii»„'  thf^  legendary  hl^tll^y  of  Tarquin/js,  tie  is  said 
to  have  beao  miudared  br  tbe  tiaacherv  of  the  sons 
of  hia  ptadaeaaior  Aneoa  Maiciva.  Th<  v,  j  urceiviog 

the  favour  with  which  the  king  roLMrded  Servius 
Tuiiius,  and  fearing  an  attempt  to  make  hiffi  king, 


to  the  czcloaion  of  their  owa  preiODeiooa  ani  k 
birad  two  coonttynMi  to  piataad  a  <|Mml.  and  taifk 

pear  before  tbe  king  seeking  redress     \\'liile  he  was 
itsteaiitf  lo  tha  complaiut  of  one,  tbe  other  atruek  hm 
oatbebaadwilbaaaxetaadtbaotbayboibaude  tbeir 
escape     The  conspirators  djd  no?.  hnwev«T,  obtain 
the  fruit  of  tbeu  treachery.  ;  l  anaqaii  gave  out  that 
the  king  «wa  not  daad,  hut  only  slanned  by  tbe  Uai^ 
and  had  appointed  Senrius  Tullius  to  nUe  in  hia  bmm 
till  he  should  recover.    Servius  inuDodiately  as«»in«d 
the  ensigns  and  exercised  tbe  pow  er»  of  royal'v.  Tae 
murderers  were  aaiaad  and  puoiabed,  aod  tha  Mani 
fled,  disappointed.  Drora  tba  city.    Wbaa  tba  daait  af 
Tarquiniua  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  the  ^Kj-t^T 
of  Senrioa  was  so  weli  eaubliabed,  tbat  ib«  peopie 
were  paafiKtly  ready  to  grant  him  tbe  oaoal  eonfinM* 
tron  in  the  [iowr-^  of  the  aorereignty.  (HdKrfng' 
tmC$  Hutt.  U  Heme,  p.  19,  #«^j.>— Such  j*  a  sketch 
of  tbe  first  Tarqum,  as  given  by  the  ancient  wnlac*. 
Nicbuhr,  howc  vrr,  in-<t«t^  that  the  Greciic  ongin  of 
the  Tarquuiian  Jatnily  i»  a  mere  and  very  cioinsy  in- 
vention of  tba  Rooian  uwaluta,  and  uitt-rly  at  Tarianoa 
with  tbe  raccivad  chitmology.  (£oaa.  .Hiat.,      1,  p. 
319,  se^f.)    The  notion  that  Tafqaiswa  aiaa  aa 
Etruscan,  arose,  as  he  conceivea,  from  the  ciicuta- 
ataaca  of  hia  name  having  been  dedoced  from  thai  of 
tbo  Ctrttaean  city ;  ao  that  be  liMUid,  leeteeaer, « 
«   tab''  r  rr>o;.  for  tbe  Tuscan  epoch  of  Rome  to  be 
referred  lo.    "  Far  from  legardtt^^  TanjutDti  a  m 
birthpkce  of  hia  race,  I  hold  that  taoe,"  obaerves  Kie* 
buhr,  "of  Latin  origin.    The  acconnt  whxh  nukcc 
him  and  CoUaliiius  uiembera  of  aoilung  more  tiiaa  a 
single  family,  is  disproved  by  tbe  fact  that  a  wbola 
Tarquinian  house  exiaiad  at  Rone,  which  waa  haaabr 
ed  along  with  tbe  but  kmg.    We  also  find  mentiMal 
Tarqums  of  Laurentum  {Dion  ,  Hal..,  5,  54):  itesa 
may  he  auppoaad  to  have  bean  ex  ilea  of  (hat  hoaati 
but,  even  aaanming  this,  yet  the  legend  or  Indbte 
must  have  rnailr  tl.i  in  turn  their  step«  thither,  is  it 
made  Collalinus  settle  at  Laviniom.    When  aodl  a 
bdief  waa  eorreot,  aaanredly  Tarqoinii  was  not  looked 
upon  as  their  home.    The  Latin  origin  of  the  Tjxqdm 
i»  pointed  out  by  tha  surname  of  the  6ni  kio^,  to  the 
j  same  way  in  which  the  names  of  Olber  patriciaiM 
'  pointed  out  from  whet  people  they  apraog.   Tbaa  w» 
nave  Anrunculus,  Siculus,  Tuacua,  Sabinus,  &c.  Tha 
name  Priacna  has  tbe  exact  form  and  character  os'  the 
aatioaal  naoieib  Tnacoa,  Caaeoa,  0|)aaaa.   Tha  auaa 
ia  tbe  meaning  of  Priaeoa  aa  a  aarMm  of  tbeSonli^ 
and  as  the  original  one  of  the  censor  Marcos  Porcms. 
who  waa  born  to  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  aod  deaceo^ 
ed  rram  Latm  aaeeatera.  (Pbt,  ViL  CSac.,  e.  I.) 
Stij.poH-ng  the  house  of  Tar\]uini(is  to  have  sprung 
from  one  of  the  Tyrrhenian  citteti  on  the  co^L,  this  ac* 
eoaate  for  tbat  worship  of  the  Grecian  goda  at  the  B»* 
man  games,  which  in  an  Etruscan  is  quite  incompie* 
hensjble.    Lucumo,  too,  would  have  been  juat  sach  a 
name  for  an  Etruscan,  aa  Patricios  for  a  Roman.  Thv 
no  such  ever  oceuned  amoi^  tha  TnaeaDs  is  a  maua 
on  which  tbe  graTeatonca,  wete  it  needed,  might  earn 
as  witnesses.    If  the  legends  of  the  Ro^nans  pivt  i;  :c 
individuals,  to  the  ally  e?  Romulua,  to  the  aohkminof 
ChiaioBi  (J3mn.  iiW.,  %  37  —lae.,  S,  33>,  aad  lo  T» 

quinius,  it  is  a  proof  how  utterly  luiir.f'rrr  rd  tbev  grefe 
on  everything  that  concerned  a  naiiaij  m  ciosc  to  Uicm' 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  not  understanding  a 
worf^  of  Its;  lanr^uagc."  {Strbukr,  Rom  Hixt.,  vol  1, 
p.  323,  stqq.) — ll.  Supcrbus,  the  seventh  and  :u< 
king  of  Rome.  All  tbe  Roman  annalists,  -a  i  :h« 
exception  of  Piso,  who  adulterated  what  ba  iesad» 
followed  Fabitts  in  calling  Tarqoinius  Soperiiaa  Ae 
son  of  Priacos;  and  this  account  was  adopted  by  C^ 
eaio  and  litry .  On  the  ether  hand,  Piao  the  aonahat^ 
and  DiooyaiM  of  HaUeanaaaee,  naka  Supaatoa  At 

rr-ii-iJ-un  of  PriscOS,  a  refincrnrnt  which,  sr -.-r:?:^^  t« 

Niebuhr,  "deaueya  all  maooer  of  eofUMJuou  ihi 
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ton-  of  iVi  p  I'artjQins,  and  neeesaitates  still  mor«  fal- 
itic&iiciii»  than  tbcy  thamaelTM  bad  any  notion  of,  in 
irder  to  restore  even  a  acantling  of  seiiM  and  unity." 
Sitbuhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol  ],  p  — Comnnrr.  in 
IpposiltOQ  to  this,  however,  the  di!««enatiOii  ot  V  aUii, 
rm/.f  not.  in  Iap  ) — According  to  the  ordinary  ae- 
tract,  Servios  Tulliua  bad  givM  laa  two  daughten  in 
lamage  to  Tarquiniua  and  nie  brMher  Aram.  Now 
;  ha;i])c'ned  that  these  daughters  were  of  very  unlike 
ampcra,  aa  were  alao  their  buabaoda.  Tbe  elder 
^ilm  WM  of  •  gentk  diepoMtMo ;  btr  younger  aister 
erce,  imperious,  and  ambitious.  Aruna  Tarnoiniua 
^  of  a  mild  and  quiet  character ;  bia  btotber  Luciua 
rood,  restless,  and  domineering.   To'CoaoioiMt  these 

Jmpere,  Scrviu''  hrid  ^ivrn  fhr  <T«'n(l<'  prinrpitu  fo  the 
tnbitious  pnnco,  and  mude  the  haughlv  damsel  wifo 
)  tbe  mild  husband.  But  this  diaaimilarity  of  tONiper 
td  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  had  expected, 
'he  fiery  tempered  of  each  coapie  became  diaaatisfied 
ith  the  one  of  gentler  nature  ;  the  milder  wife  and 
aaband  perished  by  tb«  orimeaof  their M|iiriDginfttMy 
•to  were  speedily  anftod  in  t  toeond  ehuaaloM  map* 
age  Then  did  the  aspiring  temper  of  tbe  one  urge 
1  the  haughty  and  ambitioua  heart  of  tbe  other,  till 
My  fcsolvcd  to  mako  w«y  to  the  throne  by  tbe  mur- 
er  of  the  g<  Q'l  oM  man,  their  kinj;  and  father.  To 
\\s  attempt  Lucius  was  encouraged  by  the  unconceal- 
i  disaatisfactton  of  tbe  patricians  willi  the  in/lueneo 
btained  by  the  plebeians  in  iho  new  constitution. 
Iieir  dissatisfaction  was  increased  by  a  rumour  that 
enrius  intended  to  abolish  the  monarchical  form  alto, 
•iber,  and  divide  the  swaj  beiwota  tb*  t«ro  contnli, 
tte  to  be  ehoeoB  fnm  tbo  pttriefan,  aod  ono  tnm  tlw 

lebcian  body.  Having  formed  fi  >tro[i:j  f.ictioti  ainon^' 
le  patriciana,  Tarqumiua  went  to  tbe  aeoat^-bouse, 
Mtcd  himaolf  in  the  royal  chajf«  and  suomoned  tli» 
'nators  to  meet  King  Tarquinius.  Servius,  having 
iard  the  rinnour,  hastened  to  tbe  scnato-boose,  ac- 
aeed  Tarqoinius  of  treaaon,  and  laid  bold  of  bim  to 
move  him  from  the  royal  chair.  The  usurper  in- 
antly  seized  the  old  man,  dragged  him  to  the  door, 
id  threw  htm  with  great  force  down  the  ateps.  There 
B  lay  for  a  few  momenta,  atunned  and  blMdiog  with 
w  fall ;  then,  riaiug  slowly,  sta^i^red  away  towards 
is  palace.  Some  nifriin-i  r:np!oyed  by  Tanjuinius 
ursued,  overtook,  and  killed  biiDt  leaving  Ibe  body 
•ing  bleeding  in  tbe  Mraot  MoonUmo,  tidings  of 
'hat  was  going  on  had  reached  Tullia,  who  immedi- 
lely  mounted  her  chariot,  drove  to  the  sen«t«-house, 
od  Mltttod  Tan|oinia«  m  kina.  Ho  bodo  hor  with- 
raw  from  such  a  tumult ;  and  she,  on  her  rf>h>rn  <lr  >vc 
er  chariot  over  the  body  of  her  newly- inuiiltrcd  fa- 
ler.  (KiW.  Tullia.)  Tarquinius,  bavmg  thua  obtain- 
d  tbe  feiciUo  poMOwion  of  tbo  throne,  declined  to 
vboh  to  dio  fotm  of  u  doetien,  or  to  make  tbe  cas- 
Mnary  appeals  to  thn  comitia  curiata  for  the  ralifica- 
lon  of  bia  kingly  power.  He  aeised  the  ciowo  as  if 
I  were  beredttary,  tod  seemed  resolved  loralo  witboot 
he  concurrence  of  any  of  the  great  assembliea.  But 
s  he  had  been  raised  to  tbe  throne  by  iho  aid  of  the 
Otnciana,  his  first  act  was  to  gratify  them  by  repeal- 
ig  the  privileges  which  Scrvius  had  granted  to  the 
lebeians.  He  suppressed  the  institution  of  the  comi- 
ia  centuriata,  and  even  prohibited  the  mintinp  of  the 
ouniry  tribes  at  the  pagenalia.  But  Uiia  was  only  tbe 
vi,nnrimg  of  his  tyranny.  He  depressed  the  commons 
r  plebeians  ;  but  he  had  no  intention  to  permit  the 
tower  of  the  patnciaiu  to  becoine  too  strong,  es{)0- 
dally  ne  W  was  bimeelf  bat  too  well  awaro  of  dwfr 
reachery  to  the  formrr  V  n^.  He  therefore  ^urrouriL.'- 
'4  himself  with  a  body-guard,  tbe  ready  loslrumcnts 
3f  his  e|ipfession,  and,  under  eolonr  of  justice,  banish- 
•d  or  put  to  death,  on  false  ncrn^^itions,  all  who  were 
tHher  too  powerful  or  too  weaiiliy  to  be  trusted,  or 
whom  he  suspected  of  disaffection  to  himself.  In  this 
■aancc  he  mduead  tho  pairifisBe  into  n  etato  of  aab- 


t  jcction  almost  as  deep  as  that  into  whfeh  they  had 
j  assisted  htm  to  reduce  tho  ptebetaos.  Being  now 
possessed  of  nearly  despotic  power,  he  turned  his  al- 
'  tcnttan  to  the  enlargement  of  his  kincfloTi  ffr  gave 
ilia  dttughter  in  marriage  to  Oclavius  Mamiiius  of 
Tusculum.  the  most  powerful  of  the  Latin  chefs; 
and  pertly  by  iotrwuea,  partly  by  force,  be  procured 
Rome  to  be  acknowledged  the  head  of  the  Latin  con* 
federacy.  Hcrdonius,  the  only  roan  who  dared  to  op> 
poae  his  proud  demeanour,  be  caused  to  be  put  t* 
death  by  ftlee  eeeseationa,  and  comfdetely  incorpora- 
ted the  T,iit:n  troops  with  those  of  Rome.  The  Her- 
nici  were  also  included  in  this  cotUederacy.  One 
Latin  city,  Gabii,  refused  to  join  thia  league,  and  vraa 
assailed  by  Tarquinius.  The  struggle  was  long  and 
severe,  but  at  length  he  obt«ined  possession  of  it  by 
mesne  of  a  alratagem,  conducted  by  1>i*  "on  Sextos, 
aimilar  to  that  by  which  Zopyros  gained  the  city  of 
Babylon  for  Dariua  Hystaspts.  ( Vtd.  Tarquinius  IV.) 
He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Volsci,  and  took 
Sueaaa  Fometia,  where  be  obtained  a  very  great  booty, 
tbe  tilfae  of  whieb  he  wtained  for  bta  own  ebaro.  Thoa 
powerful  and  enriched,  he  next  proceeded  to  6ni8b 
the  great  works  left  incomplete  by  his  predecessors. 
He  ftniehed  the  cloaca  maxima,  ami  prepared  to  budd 
tbe  temjjle  which  Tarquinius  Priscus,  during  the  Sa- 
bine war,  had  vowed  to  the  three  great  deities,  Jupiter, 
Jono,  and  Minerva.  This  edifice  is  the  famous  Capito> 
lium.  ( Vtd  Capitolium.)  About  this  same  time,  too, 
the  strange  story  of  the  Sibyl  is  told,  which  we  have  no- 
ticed under  another  article  {Vid.  Sibyllas.) — ^Thesway 
of  Tavqainiiia,  however,  bad  now  nearly  reached  ita 
liraits,  and  wfoua  portents  for^iowed  its  approaeUng 
ov(  rthrow.  According  to  thi-  legend,  the  first  indica- 
turns  of  tbe  coming  doom  were  seen  in  an  unnatural  vi« 
olatkm  of  tbe  aaned  ritea.  A  boge  anake  crawled  out 
from  an  altar  in  the  court  of  the  palace  at  the  time 
of  sacrifice  ;  the  fire  suddenly  died  out,  and  the  snake 
devoured  tbe  victim.  To  ascertam  what  this  prodigy 
portended,  the  king  sent  two  of  his  aona  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  and  the  princes  took  with  them  their 
cousin  Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  (Fid.  Brutus  I.)  Tho 
anawer  of  the  oracle  was,  that  tb^  king  should  fall 
when  a  dog  ebonld  speak  with  homan  voice.  Thia 
re-'j  ons,'  was  of  course  intended  5<  en  tly  to  apply  to 
Brutus,  and  his  unexpected  diaplay  of  mental  ability. 
{Vii.  Bmioa  I.)  Tho  young  prineea  sbo  asked 
which  of  the  king*a  aons  should  succeed  him  ;  and 
were  answered  in  general  terms,  that  tbe  regal  power 
ahould  be  enjoyed  by  the  poreon  who  should  fint  8n> 
lute  hi."!  mother.  Brutus,  as  they  were  departing,  pur- 
posely stumbled  and  fell,  and,  kissing  the  earth,  thus 
fulfilled,  unobserved  by  his  companions,  the  meaning 
of  the  oracle.  Soon  after  tbia  event,  Tarquinius  wa< 
ged  war  against  Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Rotuli,  n 

Ecople  on  the  coast  of  Latium  ;  and  while  his  army 
ly  encamped  before  the  place,  the  affair  of  Lucreiia 
oeenrrad,  wWeh  hao  been  detailed  under  another  arti- 
cle {vid.  Lucretia),  and  ',%!iirh  hurled  him  from  his 
throne.  In  vain  did  the  cities  of  Tarquinii  and  Veii 
take  up  arma  to  elleet  hie  teetoration ;  in  vain,  a<v 
cording  to  the  common  account,  did  Porsenna,  tbe 
Lucumo  of  Clusium,  endeavour  to  effect  the  same  end 
(•td.  Porsenna) ;  in  vain,  too,  did  the  Latins  exert 
themselves  in  his  behalf.  In  a  bloodv  battle  foa^ 
at  the  Lake  Rcgtllus,  the  two  sonaof  Tarqntnioe  wen 
slain  ;  and  the  father  at  length  gave  up  the  contesi 
with  his  former  subjects,  and  retired  to  Cumc,  where 
he  ended  hie daye  in  tSd  A .O.C.,  or  495  B.C.  <Lt»., 
1  ■\r^.  srgq. — I>imi.  Ifi! ,  1.  41,  scqq  —Hetheringtont 
Hut.  Rom.,  p.  20,  stqq  — Compare  Niebuhr^  Rom. 
BSM.,  vol  1,  p.  4-48,  scqq.)  —  YoT  a  very  ingenioaa 
theory  respecting  the  T  srquin  dominion  in  Rome,  dif- 
fering esfcntiaiiy  from  liiatof  Niebuhr,  and  tracing  it 
to  Etr  ir  -  consult  the  remarks  of  MHWer  {Etrusker, 
voL  I,  p.  llSyMff.).— IIL  CeUaUnaa^tlM^hnebondef 
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Lacr«tia.  (Vii.  Ckillaiino*.)— 4Y.  Sextos,  eldest  soa 
of  Tarqaioiiu  Sapeibas  •ecwAiag  to  Dionynoi  ol 
Halicaroissus  {i.  5''i\  b-it,  acfoHin:^  to  Livy  (1,  53), 

aoaogMt.  tiis  name  ceiebtiiieti  in  tW  old  Id- 
far  the  ttntafem  by  wkkh  be  plsced  the  ci^r  of 
in  the  power  of  bis  fstber.  Utving  plsjed  the 
psrt  of  sn  insurgpnc  sgsimt  his  perent,  the  kiof ,  for 
whose  sTigcr  hn  wanton  insolence  sfibrded  a  spt^cious 
jNOVoesttoo,  coixicaaed  htoi  lo  «  dkgrecefiil  pwueb- 
flWBti  M  tf  he  iui  beeii  the  nMMieec  ef  hM  SMtuecMi 
Seztus  (hereupon  caint-  lo  ihe  Gabines,  lo  all  ap{>€ar- 
anee  a  fugiuve  :  the  bloody  marks  of  bis  itl-trestaieat, 
and,  above  b1I»  the  iofctnstioo  whieh  comee  over  s«cb 

as  are  doomed  to  pr>r;-h.  ^^ined  him  belief  and  good- 
will :  St  &rst  be  led  vaiunic^f«,  tbea  troops  were  to- 
trusted  to  his  chsige ;  every  enterprise  saeeaaiei ;  for 
booty  and  soldi'-r*  were  thrown  into  his  wsy  at  certain 
appointed  places  :  iQc  deluded  ciuzcus  rat&eJ  iho  inaa, 
UDder  wboi>e  coauaaad  they  promised  tben)»elvcs  the 
pjeasures  of  a  soecessful  war,  to  the  diclatorsbip. 
The  Isst  step  of  fail  treschery  was  yet  to  eeoM :  where 
the  troops  were  not  hireling*,  it  vsds  a  hazardous  ven- 
loie  to  open  a  ^ate.    Sextus  sent  a  eon&leniial  stave 
10  demaod  of  his  father  in  what  way  be  aboold  Mivar 
up  Gi'jii  into  hie  hauds.    Tarijiiinius  iva^  in  hi»  gar- 
den when  be  adiniited  ihc  tne^sengtr  into  hu  presence; 
he  walked  along  in  silence,  sirikme  off*  the  beede  of 
the  tslleat  poppies  with  h:s  staff,  end  dismissed  thtj  mnn 
without  an  answer.    Ou  ihm  bint  Sextua  put  to  dcatn, 
OCi  hf  ouaneof  false  charges,  banished  such  of  the  Gs- 
btaoa  aa  were  able  to  op{>ose  him :  the  distribution  of 
their  fortunes  purchased  bim  psrtisans  among  the  low- 
est class;  snd.  possrssin^'  huiisclf  of  the  uncontested 
rale,  he  brougtn  the  city  to  acknowledge  his  fetber'a 
aopiomacy.    ( Lit ,  I,  M.^Dkm.  Bal.,  4. 56.)  Thn 
story,  as  Nicbuhr  well  o!)»cTves,  is  petehed  up  from 
the  well-known  two  tn  HerodMus  (3,  154 ;  5.  98. — 
rid.  Zopyras,  ind  Perisnder).    Beeidee,  it  is  qaite 
Impossiblf-  that  ff abii  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
af  ihti  ILoman  king  by  treachery  :  had  such  been  the 
esse,  no  one  would  have  granted  the  Roman  franchise 
to  the  Gabines,  snd  have  spared  them  sll  ehasii^rment 
by  the  scourge  of  war,  as  Tarquinius  is  said  to  ha.vo 
done  by  Dionysius  bimxelf  (4,  58. — Nitbuhr,  Rom. 
Hui.,  vol  1,    450).— The  violence  which,  aono  time 
after  this,  Sextoa  oAred  to  Loeiotia,  was  tho  cease 
of  his  father's  banishrni  nt,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
whole  line.   He  himself  retired  to  Gsbii,  of  which  his 
(athor  had  btfora  dita  made  him  hiog  (INm.  Hal.,  4, 
58),  snd  was  aicBassiiiatcd  hr>re  by  certsin  persons 
whom  lus  acts  uf  hloodtthed  and  rspine  had  roused  to 
TcngesocG.    (Lie  ,  1,  60.) — V.  Aruns,  a  brother  of 
Tarquinius  Supcrbus     (Vid.  Anins  I  ) — Aruns, 
a  son  of  Tari^uimus  Supcrbus.    (  Vid  Aruns  II.) 

TAsaico,  now  Tarro^na,  a  town  of  the  Cosetani 
in  Uiapaiiia  Citonor^  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediierrsne- 
OB,  and  northeast  of  the  mooth  of  the  Ibenis.  This 
was  llie  first  place  where  the  Sciptos  landed  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  which,  after  having  fortified  it, 
<h«y  oaade  their  place  of  anna,  and  a  Roman  eoleny. 
(Plin  ,  3.  i  —SoUn  ,  c  23,  2fl  )  Tarraco.  in  ro,is,. 
queuce  of  this,  sooti  rosu  to  importance,  and  iii  tune 
became  the  rival  of  Carthago  Nova,  ft  was  the  aeoal 
place  of  residence  for  the  Roman  pr.ttors  On  the  di- 
vision of  Spain,  which  look  place  in  Uie  reign  of  Au- 
ftUtna  (rid.  Hispania),  this  ei^  gave  the  name  of  Tar- 
raconensis  to  what  had  been  previously  called  Hispania 
Cilerior.  {Plin.,  I.  c.—Meia,  2,  6.— Compare  i'kert, 
Oeogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  420  ) 

Taaaiua,  a  river  of  Troaat  near  Zetola,  which,  ae- 
cordinil^  to  Straho,  had  to  be  eroaaed.  on  aecoont  of  ite 
mcaiidtring  route,  twenty  times  by  those  who  followed 
the  road  along  its  banks.  Homer  styles  it  Heptaponis, 
referring  to  fta  being  eroeaad  seven  thnee.  (Atrafck 
587) 

Tasscs^  a  celebrated  city  of  CicUia  Campestns,  on 


the  rnrei  Cydnos,  not  far  from  ua  amulL 
giaaa  iu  name  a plaial  form,  TapoW  li;ia«',...rij 
Tapaw  r.  Ar.ah.,  I,  2, 23);  later  wiitere,ho*eTcr,ida« 
ibe  unffuiar,  Tapaoi.    This  city  was,  iian  tin 
eet  aatbentic  laoords  that  we  have  of  it,  ilacifitild 
Cilicia,  and,  dating  the  Persiaa  dominiors  *ii  liie/cii 
deoce  of  a  depeodaot  king.   The  peopU  of  litm  at- 
cribed  the  origin  of  their  city  to  Sarduapalui,siici| 
Mud  to  have  built  it,  ingiiihac  with  AacLalt,  ia  aai 
day.   (  Vid.  Aaehiale.)  Whaa,  henercr,  the  Gr4i 
csublisbfcd  theui*c!vi:  $  lit.;^  a(^r  the  cci!>:|M«t  of  .U 
exander,  they  discarded  Uts  old  accomt   ik  »y 
of  TamMtaml  in  its  stead  adopialmi aft Mnyt 
clic  cast.    Tarsus  (Ta^atV)  id  their  litfaigc  i-phi 
a  bctl,  and  alM  a  Jwof.    Ttus  mm  Umt  connected 
with  the  old  legend,  that  Belkroplioa  M  bets  e«fr 
veyed,  in  the  course  of  his  wandering*, ly  i!it  ma^'d 
borae  Pcga4>ua  lo  the  country  of  Ciki«.  Ijioa  Hum 
they  founded  the  fable  that  the  iMn«  F(|iw 
ataeoUed  Iwn.  and  leit  behaid  a  daia  wm^^  at 
onoofhiafiML  AcoorfiivioaaailHraEcwmlitkiK 
a  hoof  in  this  quarter ;  while  a  lliiriJ  miJt;  Bti'*.  /.iwo 

(lo  have  beea  unhorsed  lo ihu place, aod,iaUja|,ui 
have aHaeh  tho  taithaioleadywidihlihML  (fta^a 
1  Peric^.,  V.  m9  —Eus!ath.  ad  Dum^t.,  i 
Bifs.,  *.  «.  To^oo;. )  btrabo,  bowever,  makes  the  at; 
lo  have  been  founded  by  Triptehaim  tad  bu  hpi 
fol!o-.v.-r^-,  who.  m  •^r  nduig  for  informiliOB  ibou  tit 
wandering  io,  tuuuu  tierc  ihc  irit&t  of  bet  ksk 
{Smb.,  673.)  The  Greeks,  open  ibeit  inn  ueiBf 
hither,  found  Tarsus  a  large  and  iMUl^ci^i&ii' 
eraed  by  the  Cydnus,  s  sUeaat 209  isat  bnU.  (Lx, 
Anah  ,  1,2,  'ZS.)  It  coniinoed  te  dotuMb  fociiiMj 
peciod  after,  and  became  so  cdebnnd  foilNoa|iii 
toinamsHt  aa  to  bo  tha  rival  af  AAaMaidAhi» 
drea.  .Alexander  nearly  lost  his  lift  b]r  bulMiig,  vka 
overheated,  m  the  cold  stream  of  tht  CTdiioi,iidil 
was  here  that  Ctaofwira  paid  har  c«:cbiit«i  vhi  lai^ 
tony  in  all  the  pomp  and  pageanirv  of  Euu.'riljjcfff, 
Itet^elf  atliied  like  Venos,  and  hu  ^vmcillH  uu  C»- 
pids,  in  a  galley  covered  with  gold,  wboie  uiii  wt 
of  purple,  the  oars  of  silver,  and  o«d^<f  fH^i  > 
tiue  dcacripUon  of  which  may  be  seen  ii  Siatipeai?! 
play  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  {nci  1  ;<  Z:  In  ine 
civil  waio  TaiBoa  aided  with  CmtVt  wl  ^  lo^' 
unta  callfld  dnir  city,  o«t  of  esofhiNaiMln.Mi' 

opolia.    This,  though  it  cipostd  there  jI  fti!  W  masi 
snnoysnces  tmu  the  opposite  party,  M«tf«^  ^ 
eventusUy,  both  ftoadam  and  aaenpiioa  bm 
after  Csesar  had  become  master  of  ths  Romaa  wfldi 
i^Apytaa,  B.  C,  4,  6,  7  )  Tinw  wufc 

birtbpUce  of  St.  Paul.  {Acta,  22,3.)  Uibll  w"".-. 
but  onlv  a<  the  phsdow  of  its  fiinao  idt  liStU* 
called  Tarxvus,  and  is  in  subjection loAtoa** 
jacent  city.  {Pococke,  vol.  2.  p  2o6  j-Ju^iit 
Apoatate  waa  buried  io  thoanbarba  of  Ow  ciij  (An- 
maan.  MarctS.,  JS,  8.— Jfawwr/,  Gtcgr.^*,^ 
2,  p  96,  »ffq  ) 

TABTiaoa  (in  the  plural •««»), F«« 
of  pMniahmoat  m  liw  bwar  woiU.  Aitwiai«»* 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  and  H es iodic  sfW,  »t 
seem  that  the  World  or  L  ni verse  was »  hoUowf""- 
divided  ir»!o  two  equal  portions  bv  the  flit  'J'"  ^ 
earth.    {11.,  8,  .  7   .^.,780.)  TteH* 

nal  shell  of  this  globe  i»  caiicd  by  the  V^^T 
and  iron,  probably  calf  to  express  lU  soiid  ty  l- 
superior  hemisphere  was  naa^pd  Hum, 
one  TarUtrus.    The  length  of  the  ^tmm  oi^» 
low  sphere  is  given  thus  by  Hesiod.   It  woM 
be  ana,  nmo  days  for  an  anvil  to  fall  from  nttmJJ 
Berth ;  and  an  equal  apecoof  time  wooW  be  oc«pw 
bv  its  fall  from  E  mm  i  ■  -he  bottom  of  Tsrr^r- 


og.^  782.)  The  luminaries  which  gave  ligni 
men  shod  thoir  radiaoee  through  all  the  iniencr  c: 
upper  hrmipphere  ;  ^^h;!c  rh^t  pf  lh«  "J 
hiiod  with  eternal  gloom  and  daikaenaad  ilailil* 
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fas  nnmoved  hy  %ny  wind.  Tuttnn  wm  ragudad, 
t  this  period,  as  tlie  pnaoa  of  the  goia,  and  not  as  tlie 
lace  of  torment  for  wicked  mon,  being  to  tho  gods 
rbat  SMitet  WW  t«  an»  iIm  abod*  of  thoM  wiM»  w«« 

onrjncri-J,  were  <^liijt  np  in  it,  am!  iri  {}w  Uiad  (R,  13) 

•jpiter  monaces  the  gods  with  banisbmeiDt  to  its  mar- 
y  repi^iom.  TI»OeMMief  Ho—  wceminaed  the 

'hole  rarrh,  and  bpyond  it  was  a  region  unvisitpd  by 
he  sun,  and  therefore  shrouded  in  perpetual  ilarkness, 
he  abode  of  a  people  whom  he  name*  Cimmerians. 
Icrc  the  poet  of  thr  Odyssey  also  plarps  Erebus,  the 
e&imof  Pluto  and  Proserpina,  the  hnai  dwcUmgof  all 
km  fiM  of  men,  a  place  which  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
escribes  as  lying  within  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  At 

later  period,  the  change  of  religioas  ideas  gradually 
ffertod  Erobus.  the  abode  of  the  dead.  Elysium  was 
lOTed  down  to  it,  Mtha  piMOof  rawwd  for  the  good  i 
nd  Tn1n«a  wit  niMd  vpto  it,  to  fotm  Ao  piMMi  in 
rhich  the  wicked  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their 
rimea.    {Ketghiiey't  MythoU^,  p.  82,      48. ) 

TABrmtn,  •  town  oi  Spain,  aiMate,  Mcovding  to 
hp  must  prncral,  though  not  the  mo't  rorrfrt  npirron, 
>  an  t.<«Und  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  oi  the  liastjs, 
:)rined  by  the  tW0  tomclut  of  IIm  river.  No  traces  of 
lis  island  now  remain,  as  one  of  the  arms  of  tlie  riv- 
r  has  disappeared.  With  regard  to  the  actual  position 
r  the  town  itself,  much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
oth  hi  utcient  and  mod«ro  wfitoca.  ManiMit  mmf^r 
oar  of  making  HispaUs  Ae  Tutomn  of  Hmnioum, 
nd  opposes  the  ulca  of  its  being  the  same  cither  with 
hirton  or  Oades,  as  many  ancient  writers  maintam. 
I  eooM  not,  twordilBg  to  Wn,  correspond  with  Car- 
sia,  since  Tartessus  lay  without  the  Straits  of  Hercu- 
',  nor  could  it  be  the  same  as  Oades,  since  Herodo- 
SH  opaoho  of  boih  Oades  and  TvIombs  by  their  re- 
pective  names,  and  the  latter  was  not  subject  to  the 
'hcenicians,  but  had  a  king  of  its  own.  (Mannen, 
9eo^r.,  vol.  1,  p.  894.)  According  to  Strabo,  the 
(atts  itself  was  anciently  called  Tartessaa,  and  the  ad- 
kcent  coontrrTavtosaia.  (8mho,lAS).  Bochirt,  how- 
ver.  nrikf?  Tartessuf  'o  h,-i\  r  !^reii  the  Tarsfaish  of 
iciipture,  and  the  tame  with  Gades.   (Gacfr.  Soer., 

t.  t:  eoir.  m.) 

Tabiunva,  a  city  of  GMh  Br]n]c^  Sccunda,  in  the 
f^mtory  of  the  Morini,  now  Terouenne.  {Ptolemy. — 
!in.  Ant.tVn.) 

Ta«tisTpi»,  an  ancient  city  of  Vcnc'-n.  on  \hr-  river 
lilis.  At  a  later  period  it  becainf  thr  seat  ol  a  oish- 
prie,  and  only  •  town  of  note  atu  iu  the  middle  ages, 
t  is  now  TVmao.  {Fnoof.f  M.  (r^  9,  l.-^PmU. 
■Hat  ,  I.  12.) 

Tatianus,  a  Syrian  rhetorician,  converted  lo  Chris- 
imnitj  bj  Justin  Martyr,  whom  he  followed  to  Rome  in 
he  latter  part  ol  ttiir  aoeond  eentory.  Aftar  AedeeA 
f  Justin,  the  opinions  of  his  proselyte  took  a  turn  to- 
rards  those  of  Marcion,  with  whom  he  was  contem- 
wmy;  bat,  differhif  flom  that  hercstaaeh  in  some 
natertal  points,  he  became  the  head  of  n  Kcct  of  fol- 
swcrs  of  nis  own,  who  acquired  the  appellation  of  Eu- 
ratitaaand  Hydroparastat»,  from  the  abstinence  which 
bey  enjoined  from  wine  and  animal  food,  and  their 
nbstitution  of  water  for  the  former  in  the  administra- 
son  of  the  Eucharist,  The  riiho  frinetpt  by  Gesner, 
rtgur,t  fol.,  eontaina  meiely  iIm  Greek  test, 
rhe  heat  editsoit  ia  that  of  WoiA  (0r.  af  £«<.>,  Oaan., 
700,  8vo  Tatian's  work  is  sometiraf  s  Tppcnded  to 
iditions  of  Justin  Martyr.  {Cimrhtt  BtUu/grapk.  DtcL, 
ftH.  9,  p.  160.) 

TATtRKsff"  or  TiTiiNsas,  the  nam^^  nf  one  of  the 
hte«  original  Roman  tribes.  (Vid.  Homa,  p.  1173, 
eel.  1.) 

TatTds,  Titcs,  king  of  the  Sabines,  retgaaA  oen- 
|Ointly  with  Romulus.    {Vid.  Romelus.) 

Tatta,  a  salt  lake  in  the  northeaatcrn  part  of  Phry- 
lia,  new  Tu$kt  (i.     **th»  flak'*).  Aoeairiiqg  to 


Stnbo,  it  prodneed  aalt  in  soeh  abondance,  that  atijr 
substance  immersed  in  it  was  very  soon  entirely  cov- 
ered with  the  crystal ;  and  birds  were  unable  to  fly  if 
Ibar  once  dippwi  ibeii  wii^  in  iu  {Stnkt  668,) 
The  Uko  atiil  fnmiabee  aQ  the  aarrooadbf  eomirf 
with  salt.  nnJ  jts  produce  is  «  vsluable  royal-farm  ia 
the  haods  of  the  Pacbe  of  £ir-Shekr.  lo  1638,  Sal* 
tan  Mond  IV.  made  a  oanaearay  aeroaa  the  lake,  apoii 
the  occasion  of  his  army  marchini;:^  '.o  lake  Bi|gaad 
from  the  Pemans.    {Leake' $  Tour,  p  70  ) 

Taukds,  a  mountain  range  of  Germany,  lying  in  a 
northwest  dirfct; on  frcm  Frankfort  on  the  Mai/ne,  be- 
tween W'usbaden  mni  Hombcrg.  It  is  now  called 
the  Hohe  or  Heyrxck.  {BkAf^  wai  MSOer,  Wor. 
terb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  950.) 

Tauxi,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who  inhab 
itcd  Taurica  Chcrsonesus,  and  sacrificed  all  strangers 
U»  Diaiia.  The  atatue  of  this  goddess,  which  they  bo* 
Heved  to  have  blleadown  fiom  heaveii,  was  fabled  lo 
[i  n  u  hf  (  'I  carried  awav  to  Sparta  by  Tphigcnia  and  Ores- 
tes. {Herod.,  4,  9».—Meia,  3,  l.—t'oiuan.,  3, 16.— 
Eurip.,  Iphfig.) 

Taurica  CuKFso'.Esrs     Vul.  Chersonesus  III. 

Taukica,  a  surname  ol  JJiaua,  because  worshipped 
by  the  inhabiiatitt  of  Taaiiea  Cbenonaeaa.  (Fid. 
Tauri. ) 

Taubini,  a  people  of  Liguri a,  occupying  both  banks 
of  the  Padua,  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  but  es« 
peoi^y  ibe  oovnuy  aiuiateo  between  that  mer  uid 
the  AifM.  The  river  Ofona  (now  Ona)  maiked  the 
extent  of  their  lerniory  towards  the  east.  The  Tau- 
rini  axB  lirst  aieuiiooed  in  history  as  having  opposed 
Hanmbal  soon  after  bis  descent  fion  the  Alps  {Fdyh.t 
3,  60);  and  their  capital,  whirh  Appian  call.^  Taura- 
sia  {Hell.  Hann.,  c.  5),  was  taken  aiMl  plundered  by 
that  general,  after  an  ineffectual  resiatanee  of  three 
daya.  As  a  Roman  colony,  it  subsequently  received 
the  name  of  Augusu  Taurinorum,  now  Turuto  (Turin) 
in  Piedmont.    (Oam^*s  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  32.) 

TAoaoiisHi«N»  now  Tmvrwumo,  •  (own  of  Sicily, 
between  Maeaana  and  Catane,  bat  noavar  the  latter 
than  the  former  An  u:.ci' -it  ciiy  named  Naxos  previ- 
euafy  occupied  the  site  of  Tauroioeoiuaa.  llMie  were, 
fai  iaet,  two  oMee  of  (be  nemo  of  Naaoa,  both  oraeted 
in  succession  on  the  aatnc  -^pat  T*he  first  was  de- 
stroyed by  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  and  the  inhabitants 
scattered  over  Sicily.  {Dwd.  Sic.,  14,  15.)  The 
Siculi,  instigated  by  the  Carthaginians,  .subfcrjucntlv 
rcbiult  the  city,  but  Dionysius  again  reduced  il.  In- 
stead of  destroying,  however,  he  colonized  it  with  • 
Bombar  of  his  maaoenarr  aoldiera.  (Died.  Su,,  H, 
•8ar98.)  In  proeoM  of  tioM  Syraenae  regabad  her 
frf  cdorn,  and  Andromachua,  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Naz- 
oe,  having  invited  the  eld  iniubitanu  of  the  latter  city 
lo  loMin  lo  lhaif  homo,  ^ey  accepted  the  offer.  Tlie 
city  now  changed  its  namr  to  Tauromenium,  from 
Taorua,  the  name  of  an  adjacent  mountaiu.  and  fiotnj, 
a  flm»  9i olodr,  the  appellation  being  aelected  as  dea> 
ignatinir  more  particularly  their  new  place  of  residence. 
{Diod.  S\e.y  16,  7.) — The  hilb  in  the  ncighhuurhood 
were  famous  An  the  fine  grapes  which  they  produced, 
and  they  surpassed  almoat  the  whole  world  for  the  ex* 
tent  and  beauty  of  their  pioapeeta.  (JVaniur^  Geogr., 
vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  282.) 

Taoftva,  i.  the  tnonntaiiia  of  Taurus,  according  It 
ell  the  descriptione  of  the  aneiania,  oitaiided  fnun  dia 
frori'.  i-r.s  of  India  to  the  .tigean  Sea.  Their  principal 
chain,  as  it  shot  out  from  Mount  Imaus  towards  tbf 
sooeeee  of  the  Indus,  wound,  like  an  immense  serpenli 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Euxine  on  the  on4 
sidu,  and  the  sources  of  the  Eupbralcd  on  the  other 
Caucaaus  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  this  line,  M* 
cording  to  Pliny ;  but  according  to  Strabo,  who  wat 
better  informed,  the  principal  chain  of  Taurus  runs  be- 
tween the  basis  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ar.i.xes ;  an«! 
Iba  gaographar  obaenree  that  a  detached  chain  of  Can- 
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CMM,  thftt  of  Um  Motchian  moonuins,  runs  lo  a  Mutb- 
ctd  dincttoB  ud  joiw  Uw  ^nraik  Modwn  icmmrtt 

repreaent  ihu  junction  at  not  very  marked.  Strsbo, 
wIm  waa  born  on  tha  spot,  and  who  hMi  travelled  as 
ht  aa  Amcnia,  conaidart  tbe  entire  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  together  with  all  Armenia,  Media,  rv^  Gordr 
ene,  or  Koorduttui^  as  a  lery  elevated  country,  crowned 
with  several  chains  of  mountains,  all  of  which  are  so 
cbiely  joined  toeetber  that  they  may  be  resided  as  one. 
"  Armenia  and  Media,"  says  be,  "  are  situated  opon 
Taurus."  This  plateau  seems  also  to  comprehend 
Koofdiatao,  and  th«  braocbM  which  tt  acnda  out 
taod  into  Penis  aa  far  aa  tlw  gnat  deaert  of  K«rmati 
on  one  side,  and  towards  the  sources  of  the  Gihon  and 
tbe  lodua  on  tbe  other.  By  thus  considering  tbe  vaat 
Tannia  of  th*  aneimla  m  an  aphnd  plain,  and  not 
a  chain,  tbe  testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  mnv  !,f 
reconciled  with  tbe  accounts  of  modem  Uavclters. 
Two  chains  of  moaotaiM  are  detached  from  the  pb- 
teau  of  Armenia  to  enter  tbe  peniosola  of  Asia  ;  the 
one  first  confines  and  iben  crosses  tbe  cbanucl  of  the 
Eophimtes  near  Samosata ;  tbe  other  bordera  tbe  Pon- 
ies Etuiooa,  leaTiof  only  narrow  plaina  beinMa  it  and 
diit  tea.   TtMae  two  enains,  one  of  which  ia  in  part 

the  Anil-Taurus,  and  the  OlhtT  l!  i   I'i  vadres  of  the 

ancients,  or  tbe  mounuio  Tcheidir  or  KeUir  of  tbe  j 
moderaa,  art  vnttad  lo  ihn  weat  of  the  Kmibrataa,  be> 

tween  the  townx  of  Siwas,  Toeas,  and  Aauaneh,  by 
means  of  tbo  chain  ot  Arg^^ns,  now  named  Argek- 
Dia^t  whoaa  anmmit  is  covered  with  perpetual  aBOwa, 
a  circumstance  which,  under  so  low  a  latitude,  flhowti 
an  elevation  of  from  9  lo  10,000  feet     i'he  conirc  of 
Asia  resembles  a  terrace  supjwrtcd  on  a!!  sidfi  by 
ebaina  of  moontaina.    The  cltaia  wbicb,  breaking  off 
■t  onea  from  Monnt  Argvus  and  from  Antl>Tauros, 
bounds  the  ancient  Cilicia  lo  tlic  north,  in  more  par- 
ticularly known  by  the  name  of  Taurus,  a  name  which 
in  aeveral  languages  appaara  lo  have  on«  common  root, 
and  simply  signifies  mountain.    Tbe  elevation  of  this 
chain  muat  be  considerable,  since  Cicero  atiirms  iliat 
it  waa  iropaaaabia  to  amies  before  the  month  of  June, 
on  account  of  the  snow.    Diodorus  di-taiU  the  frit'lit- 
ful  ravines  snd  precipices  which  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  in  going  from  Cilicia  into  Capfiadocia.  Modern 
trat allef«i  woo  have  crossed  more  to  the  wcat  of  thia 
chain,  now  called  AUA-Dag,  represant  U  aa  atmHar  to 
that  of  the  .\peninn<.'8  and  Mcunt  lla-miis.    It  sends 
off  to  the  west  sevtsral  branches,  some  of  which  termi- 
mio  on  tho  shores  of  the  Meditemnean.  aa  the  Cm- 
pus,  and  the  Mssicystes  of  the  ancients,  in  I.ycia  ; 
liiu  uUters,  greatly  inferior  in  elevation,  extend  to 
tbe  coaats  of  the  Arclnpelago  opposite  the  ialanda  of 
Cos  and  Rhodes.    To  the  east,  Mount  Amanu?,  now 
the  Alma- Dag,  a  detached  branch  of  tho  Taurus, 
separates  Cilicia  from  Syria,  having  only  two  nar- 
row |»aaaaa,  the  ooe  Cowarda  the  Ei^raies,  the  oth- 
«r  dose  bf  the  aea ;  the  firat  anawers  to  tbe  Pylae 
Amsnicno  of  the  ancients,  the  other  to  the  Pyia.-  .Svri«. 
Two  other  chains  of  mountaioa  era  aent  off  from 
the  weatero  fArt  of  the  central  plateau.   The  one 
is  the  Paba  Dac  of  the  n  .  ^^rrns,  which  formed  the 
Tiuolua,  the  Mcssogis,  and  the  Sinylus  of  the  sn- 
cients,  and  which  terminstes  towania  the  ialanda  of 
Samo<*  and  Cliios ;  thr  rthrr,  extending  in  a  north 
west  direction,  presentt.  more  elevated  summits,  among 
which  are  the oelebfated  Ida  and  the  Mysian  Olympus. 
Laatly,  the  northern  side  of  the  plateau  is  jHopcI!«  d 
fowaras  the  Euxine,  and  gives  rise  to  the  chain  of  ttie 
Otgsssu!<,  now  ElktLa^Dag,  a  chain  which  fills  with  iu 
brancbea  all  tbe  chain  between  the  Sangaiige  and  the 
Rmlva.    Throughoot  the  nnfe  of  moontaina  just 
descrihed,  limestone  rocks  appear  to  jircdomim 


tUiua  Taorna,  a  friod  of  AfnpiaH  conqoetj 
doe  In  6ie%,  aad  gained  ako  nnaf  victontt  ^  \[a. 

ca,  for  which  he  obtaitjed  '.nLmphal  'Qonoun(B.C.tt^ 
I  He  waa  twice  consai;  and  is  aaul  tlio  ta^^ 
I  the  int  darabie  ampbaiheatraofMM^itibdMnil 
.\agtJ9t08  — IV.  Slaliliua  Tauras,  »aj  f^octusu] 
Africa  A.D.  6d,  m  liie  reifu  of  CUiMiiui.  Onltti^ 
torn,  AgrippitM,  who  «ras  anxieui  to  g«t  pMNwaol 
bis  fine  gardens,  induced  Ttrquitius,  iii  ^ 
lieutenant  in  Africa,  to  accu»e  bm  of  ejiw-vjit,  m 
also  of  having  practised  magic  rites.  Tianu,itMif. 
nentat  the  chaifc,  would  not  wait  fKibteaiMii 
the  aenete,  hetmatroyed  hinnaK 

Tavgktus,  or,  in  the  plural  form.  TiVisji  (  orsa), 
part  of  a  lofty  ridge  of  mouotsuu,  sbici^  inraii| 
the  whole  of  Laeenia  from  the  Amte  Ceaiitt,  i» 

miratcs  ui  'Mi^  sea  n!  tiie  PrOiaciti*ci!i  of  Ta-ninjs 
its  elevation  was  said  to  be  ao  great  ul«  coauiitoii 
a  view  of  die  whole  Pelopoonm^  m  M|  be  tten 
from  s  fragment  of  llic  Cypriao  versM  piH«rv(d  by 
the  scbohast  on  Pindar.  (iYesi.,  10,  113)  T\a 
great  mountain  abounded  with  vanooikiodxifbetiu 
for  tbe  chase,  and  eopplied  alto  UumMwid  net  «f 
bounds,  so  moeh  vamed  by  tbe  aoeioNi «  mcmM 
of  their  »*gacitv  and  keenness  of  scent  I'.  (o- 
oisbed  a  beaatifol  green  marble  roucb  eiUMaed  ci;  tk 
RooMae.  (AmI*.  387.~F/ni.,  37. 18 )  lo  ti»t» 

rihlp  earthquskr*  wnirh  de»oliited  I,acoLi2  \hVm  th; 
Peioponoesian  war,  it  is  related  Uiat  uao^tiut  a^sm 
of  lock,  douching  ihemaeWea  from  ik  mma. 
caused  dreadful  devastation  in  their  fall,  «iucb  uad 
(o  have  boen  foretold  by  .\D»iiiMod<r  of  M3mi 
{PUn  ,  2,  79 — Strabo.  367.)  Tbe  pnocip»J  nueaii 
of  Taygetoa*  named  Taietaei,  iom  aliota  fiijna  li 
waa  dedieated  to  the  aoo.  aad  asorileti  rfkm 
were  there  offered  to  that  planet    TT.;!  po  - 1  ij \d>- 
ably  the  aame  now  called  St.  Eiiai   (CViuui  iix 
GfVCM.  vol.  8.  p.  S16  )   «•  Froffl  tbe  we»lcro  sole  af 
thp  plain."  obstrvc*  Mr  DodwiII,  "  ri>t  v:AfU/ivA 
abrupt  precipices  oi  i'aygtius,  »Ltca  is  utAit  lolt 
many  summita.    The  baaes  also  of  die  aoiiiiuie  m 
formed  by  several  projections  diaiioct  froa  wciioi^ 
cr,  winch  branch  uiio  the  plain,  iml  hfKf  ptaJw 
that  rich  assemblage  snd  luxuriant  mslti{?->':'v  &' 
lines,  and  tints,  sad  ehadas,  wbicii  mida  it  ihs  6a«} 
locality  in  Greece.  All  the  platM  uiwuMmM 
I  have  seen  are  surpassed  in  iht  var.tn  of  tiitircflo- 
binationa  and  in  tbe  beauty  of  tiwir  apjKiiioct  b? 
the  plain  of  Leeedwmon  and  Mooat  Tivgetui  Tm 
land^cape  may  he  eiceedtd  in  lie  i.'iitRiWM  «  * 
objecu,  but  what  can  exceed  ii  "i  l**"^}  of  'o™ 
richneea  of  colouring  t— Tbe  nvouDtain 
a  direction  nearly  north  and  M)nih,  umtmi  B***" 
this  north  wah  the  ciisitt  of  Lycxua. 
rises  from  tbe  Messenisn  GuU,  and  lU  as^tn  foot 
bounds  tbe  level  plain  of  Amvcle,  fio«W»clittmtt 
abruptly.  It  is  visible  from  Zai»ie.a*id»,iBi«Wja 
line,  is  distant  from  it  at  lessi  eigli>v-fu  t  milei.  T* 
nonhern  cromea  sro  oevend  with  m*  ^^inog  us 
whole  of  the  year.    !ta  oatline,  particolarij  u 
from  ihe  north,  ia  of  a  more  teruttd  r«ui 


[MaUe  Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  64,  arff.)  — It.  A 
aoontain  and  promontory  on  Ike  essleni  oosat  of  8iei* 

ly,  near  which  TauroTTipnimn  was  built.    It  ia  now 
Capo  di  S.  CtMt.   { Vui.  Taurooieaittm.)— iU.  Su- 1 


other  Grecian  mountains    It  baa  five  pnnc  ^i' 
mite,  whence  it  derived  the  oedero  mae  oi 

darh/lu^,  as  it  waa  desipnatcd  by  ConiUoliM  rsjt 
rogenttus.    In  winter  it  is  covered  with  waa."'* 
renders  tbe  vicinHy  eftie(Bely  cold.  In  wmnjtff 
reflects  a  powcrftil  hral  upon  tha  Spaitsa/bn,^ 
which  It  keeps  the  saiubriou*  viaitt  of  tm**** 
winds,  snd  thus  makes  it  one  of  the  botle»i 
Greece,  and  subjects  tbe  iobsbiisnta  to  fevtts 
totWM  Tour,  yol  8,  p.  4lO.>-CotnDare  ibe  Kf«^ 
of  Colonel  Uaho  (TVmcb  w  tkt  Jftwi.'* 
a<  I9U  dux.).  .  .       V  ^ 

Tkinow,  r.  ApoHeom,  a  city  of  Apulia,  ou  ih*i^ 

bank  of  the  r;vrr  Frrrso  {Forhrc)  The  «np«»«J 
of  Apoiicum  waa  added  to  d».tujgTUiJi  it  W 
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lowD  of  ll»  SUisiiii.  Stmbo,  tpMUag  of  tlw  Apu- 

lian  Teantim,  -^ay*  it  wis  situate  tt  some  ^iiiitance 
from  the  cuitjii,  und  al  the  head  of  &  lake  iorincd  by 
the  sea,  which  here  encroaches  so  coneiderably  apon 
the  tand,  that  tbo  breadth  of  lu^  between  thia  point 
eod  PutcoH  did  not  exceed  lOOO  atcdia.  {Strabo, 
986  )  The  ruins  of  this  place  arc  said  (o  exist  on  the 
aiu  of  CimtaUt  about  a  mile  from,  the  right  baoli  of 
lk«  P&rtn^  vbA  tm  «jl«a  from  lbs  aee.  (ChMMf'« 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  272.)— 11.  Sirli  n nn,  Uw  only 
city  aachbed  to  the  Sidicini,  a  Campanua  irib*.  It 
fe  now  TamObOad  WM  dietant  aboot  fifteen  milee  fimn 
Capaa,  in  a  northwest  (iirrrtion  Strabo  informs  ua 
that  it  stood  on  the  Laiin  Way,  being  the  most  con- 
■idolible  of  all  tiM  towm  M»  eitttttMl,  ami  inferior  to 
Capua  only  in  extent  and  importance  among  the  Cam- 
panian  cities.  {Struh.,  337,  348.)  Thia  fact  seems 
to  derive  additional  conlinnation  from  the  numeroaa 
nonina  of  waUa  ood  poblie  bntfaiiim  ioid  to  bo  atili 
VMtbto  on  ita  aneient  ttto.  Tnnom  beea  •  Roman 
colony  under  Angiistus.  {Front  .  dc  Co!.  —  Piiji  ,  3, 
6.) — Some  cold  acidulous  springs  are  noticed  ui  ita  vi- 1 
etnity  by  Vitnivitto :  thoy  on  turn  mllod  Atnm  ieUe  \ 
CaldarelU.  {Pratilli,  Via  Affia,  S,  9.— OnMWrV 
.inc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  IM.) 

Talaua,  a  river  of  Tbftee,  rising  in  the- same  rock 
from  33  different  sourcts.  some  of  which  are  hot.  and 
Olhers  cold  Its  sources,  accordin;r  to  HcriKlotus, 
wmn  equidi.st.int  from  HcraMun,  a  city  near  Perin- 
thua,  and  from  Apollonia  on  the  Euxine,  being  two 
days'  tourney  from  each.  It  emptied  into  the  Conta- 
dnedu?,  thts  h><l  into  (he  .\);naiics,  and  the  Agrianes 
into  the  Hobrua.  Ita  waters  were  cateeioed  of  aer> 
tiee  in  earing  cntanaom  dfeorden  Darioe  taiaed  a 
coln;ii  1  iJifrc  \fi\\vn  he  marctn  f  iL-.iinst  the  Scythians, 
to  dciiuie  the  sweetness  and  .salubrity  of  the  watera  of 
that  river.    {Herod  ,  4.  90.  dec— P^.,  4,  II.) 

Tkcmkssa,  the  daiiirhtcr  of  a  Phrygian  prince,  call- 
ed by  some  Tvuthras,  and  by  SopfaocU^a  Teleulaa. 
WWn  her  father  was  killed  by  Ajax,  aott  of  Telamon, 
at  the  time  Ibo  Greeks  sacked  the  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  TVoy,  the  young  princess  became  the 
property  of  the  conqueror,  and  by  him  she  had  a  son 
enllod  £uryaaca8.  Sophocles  introduces  her  as  one 
•f  the  eharacteio  m  bis  play  of  the  Ajax.  {Schd.  ad 
8oi>h  ,  A  j  .  200  ) 

Tectosaoes,  a  Gallic  tribe,  belonging  to  the  stem 
of  tbe  Voles,  and  whoaa  territory  lay  betwaan  the 
Sinus  G.-tllicus  and  the  Au!sci,  and  in  thp  immediate 
VKinily  of  the  Pyreni>«8.  They  appear  to  have  been 
a  numerous  and  powerful  race.  A  part  of  tham  were 
]ei\  olf  tiy  Sifjovestis  in  quest  of  othtr  octtlemcnts,  and, 
passing  through  the  Hercvniaii  forest,  spread  ihem- 
naive*  over  Pannonia  and  Illyricum.  and  subaaqaantlj 
mada  an  inroad  into  Macedonia.  From  Europe  a  por- 
tion of  them  then  parsed  into  Aala  Minor,  and  at  last 
occupied  the  central  portion  of  what  was  called,  from 
m  Gallic  aattlemeola.  Oallatia.  Their  towns  in  this 
eonntry  ware  leaa  nuaanMia  dkan  thoea  of  their  fel* 
low-tribps ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  Itoant 
of  having  for  their  capital  the  Isr^st  and  most  cele- 
brated «tf  of  the  whole  province,  namely.  Ancyra. 
{Vid  Anrvra. — Thierry,  Hist,  de*  Gaulou,  vol.  t, 
p.  13  >,  acqq. — Cramer's  Atta  Minor,  vol.  8,  p.  91.) 

TtcfcA  or  TaoiBa,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  next  to  MaiH 
Joea,  the  most  ancient  and  important  in  the  country. 
It  lay  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the  southern  part  of 
tbo  Ma-iialian  ridge.    This  [Jare  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  at  a  remote  period  by  Tegeua,  eon  of 
I^eaon.    Al  thie  aaily  period  the  lapobfie  eonaiatad 
Of  several  smalt  lownRh>(i<<,  enumerated  l)y  Pansanias, 
#hich  were  probably  all  united  by  Aleus,  an  Arcadian 
sHaf,  who  waa  thus  regarded  aa  tha  real  Ibundar  of 
a»e  ci'.y.    {Pausan  ,  8.  iS.—Straho,  337  )   The  Te- 

Satw  were  earlv  distinguished  (or  their  bravery  among 
FilMOOMilM  fflataa :  that  caold  boaM  thtt  thair 


king,  Echemoa,  had  engaged  and  alain  in  single  < 

Hvllu^,  rhipf  of  '.hp  Hrraclid*  (Herod.,  9,  28),  and 
aiao  ui  many  victories  obtained  over  the  warlike  Spar* 
Una.  {Herod.,  1,  65. — Pausan.,  3,  3.)  It  waa  noi 
till  the  latter  bad,  in  compliance  with  the  injunctiona 
of  an  oracle,  gained  possession  of  the  bones  ol  Oreales, 
and  conveyed  them  from  the  Arcadian  territory,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  vanquish  thatr  antagonists,  and 
compel  tham  to  aeknowladga  thair  aupremacy  (1.  65). 
fn  liio  bafwfj  of  Plal*a.  the  Tegeala;  furnished  3000 
■oidiers,  and  disputed  the  poat  of  honour  with  tha 
Athaniana,  to  whom  it  waa,  however,  adjudged  by  tin 
Lacedarmonians  In  the  Peloponnestan  war  they  re- 
mained firm  in  their  adherence  to  Sparta.  After  tbo 
battle  of  Leuctra,  however,  the  Tegeatas  united  with 
the  rest  of  tho  Arcrt'ltan^  m  forTninrj  a  1ert;.n!e  inde- 
pendent of  Sparta,  which  invuivcd  them  in  Loalililiea 
with  thai  power.  {Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  6,  16.)  Tma, 
having  subeequently  entered  into  tbe  AehaMn  eOMO^ 
eracy,  waa  taken  by  Cleomenes,  from  whom  h  waa  ra> 
captured  by  Ai»ti;,'onu.s  Do»on.  {I'olyb  ,  2,  46.)  It 
successfully  resisted,  some  time  after,  tbe  attack  of 
I^curgus.  tyrant  of  Sparta  (5,  17,  1),  bet  yicMad  to 
Machanidas ;  after  his  defeat  and  death  it  was,  how- 
ever, reconquered  by  Philopoemen  (1 1, 16, 7 ;  16, 36}. 
Togea  waa  tha  only  town  in  Aieadia  wMeh  in  StniM^i 
time  prescrred  some  degree  of  consequence  and  pros* 
pcrity  {Stiabo,  38$);  and,  if  we  may  judge  irom  tha 
deacription  of  Pausanias,  it  still  continued  to  flooiiab 
more  than  a  century  later.  Tho  vestiges  of  thia  an- 
cient city  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  called  Piaft, 
about  an  hour  east  of  Tripniizza ;  but  they  consist 
only  of  scattered  iiagmaaia,  and  broken  tilaa  and  atooaa^ 
wMeh  eovar  tha  fielda.  Other  rains  are  to  bo  aaan  «■ 
the  site  oi  Potato  Episkopi,  FOinu  liui  JrtJ  yards  from 
the  village  of  IHait.  {Cramer'M  Am.  Greece^  vot.  % 
p.  886,  $eqq  .) 
Tbios     Vut  Tf  09 

Tklamon,  a  kiitg  of  the  island  of  Salamu,  son  of 
.£acus  and  Endeis.  }{&  was  brother  to  Peleua,  and 
father  to  Tcucer  and  Ajax,  the  latter  of  whom  is,  on 
that  account,  often  called  *•  Telamoniut  keros."  Tel- 
amon was  banished,  with  Pcieus,  from  his  father's 
court,  for  the  accidental  murder  of  their  a tep- brother 
Phocus ;  and,  embarking  on  boaid  a  Taeeet,  he  waa 
thrown  upon  ilic  i-^lind  of  Sslamis.  Here  !ic  uus  mit 
only  hospitably  entertained  by  its  king  Cycbreus,  but 
received  from  him  hia  daoghtar  Ohitieo  in  marriMOi 
with  the  promise  of  succession  to  the  throne.  AKer 
the  death  of  Glance  he  married  Penhcea,  *he  daughter 
of  Alcalhou-< ;  and»  On  the  conquest  of  Troy  by  Her- 
cules, whom  he  sccompanied  and  aided,  he  received 
from  that  hero  the  hand  of  Heaione,  daughter  of  I..a- 
omedon.  and  sister  of  Priam,  from  which  last-men- 
tioiyd  onion  aprang  Teoeer,  who  waa,  thevefoia,  tbo 
haH^brother  of  A jatt.  Telamon  diatfngaiehed  himi^ 
at  the  Cyjlydonian  lioar  luint.  and  also  in  the  .Argo- 
oautic  expedition ;  and,  when  the  Troian  war  broke 
ewt,  ha  dcopatehad  hIa  aena  Ajax  and  *ra«eer  l»  aao- 
lain  that  glorv,  to  which  the  fccblenef  of  precli!- 
ded  hiin  from  any  longer  aspiring  .Xj n  »it  w  nimtMiilf 
in  the  course  of  the  wsr.  on  account  of  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  which  had  been  awarded  to  Ulysses  ;  and 
lite  indignation  of  Telamon  at  the  supineness  of  Ten- 
cor  in  not  having  avangad  hie  brother's  death,  csuaed 
him  to  banish  the  voiinff  priiM-e  from  his  native  island. 
(Kiif.  Tcucer —.SopA  ,  Aj  —Apollod.,  3,  12.  6,  Ac". 
—Hygin  ,  fah  ,  97  ) 

TBkaM0NiA0Ba,a  patronymic  given  to  the  descend- 
ante  of  Tdamon. 

T«Lc»nN«.s,  an  ancient  Mce  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
said  to  have  been  originally  from  Crete.  Tliey  were 
the  inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  accordinp  to 
Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  thr  Sen     (Diod  &k<., 

5,  65  }   Hence  Simmies  the  Khodian  made  Zai(f  (a 
•*a«i")  llMir  noUwr.  (Comywo  S»> 
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$hart,  Phal.,  p.  whcie  the  lioe  from  ClemeM  of 
JJtaiMirM,  Strm,,  5.  p.  374,  is  correctML)  WUh 

apect  t0  tbair  niniot  mm  nombw,  the  Miciant  writen 
er.  Nonirat  appliM  to  ttani  tb»  two  Dtctyli-nuoM 
Kelaut^ad  Damnamencus.  {Dwnys  ,  14,  36.)  Tzei- 
Ms,  on  tlie  othoi  liaad,  UMae*  fiv«  T«kiuMs,  ^/om, 
Mtgalenu$,  Oi-wmimm,  IVtAM,  Mid  SiMiH.  (CM.,  7, 
135.)  Ttie  Tclcbiocs  are  also  represented  m  power- 
ill  onduDlers,  who  iioki  ta  cootrol  the  elMMOta,  aod 
•odd  brii^  dodb.  fiiit,  litit  and  mm  al  plaaaui*. 
\Hctyck.,  9.  V.  OeXyivef. — f^uid.,  s  r.  Tf?;f/>«(', — 
SUno^ttu,  Proper^.,  6,  IZl.— Hock,  Kreta,  roL  1,  p. 

tetiq  —U.  tl.,  vol.  1,  p.  854.~CoiMall  lanariu 
at  the  commencement  or  the  article  Hhodus  ) 

XaikMdm  or  Tkledoks,  a  people  of  .'Ltolia,  called 
■Im  Taptuaiw.   {Vtd.  Tapbie.) 

TELEBniDKs,  islands  botwMB  Lawcidia  Mid  A«tr- 
naau.    ( I'll/  Taijhitt  ) 

TaLaooNoa.  a  aon  of  UljraMa  tnd  Circe,  bom  in 
the  island  of  £mt,  where  he  was  cducaled.  When 
arrived  at  the  yean  of  manhood,  he  weut  lo  Ithaca  to 
Miko  kiaaalf  known  to  hia  father,  but  he  wa«  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast,  and,  being  destitute  of  provis- 
ions, be  plundered  some  of  the  lobabitants  of  the  isl- 
and. Uijrsses  and  Telemachua  came  to  defend  the 
property  of  thoir  subjects  againat  thia  onknown  inw- 
der ;  a  quarrel  arose,  and  Tele}|;omt8  Icilled  hia  fitther 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  lie  afterward  returned 
io  kirn  native  counliy,  and,  according  to  Hyginua,  he 
OMfiod  tliithar  hia  fetlMr*a  bodjr,  whwa  it  waa  buried. 
Telemachus  and  Pcnclopc  also  accompanied  him  in 
hia  return,  and  soon  after  the  nuptials  of  Tclegonoa 
with  Penelope  were  celebrated  by  order  of  Miner- 
va Penelope  had  by  Telegonus  a  son  called  Italus 
Toiegonus  was  »aid  La  bavu  fouuded  Tusculom  in 
Italy,  and.  according  to  some,  he  left  one  daughter] 
called  Mamilia,  from  whom  the  patrician  familv  of  the 
Maniilii  at  Home  were  descended.  (Morat.,  Od.,  3, 
29.  e  —OmiyFML,%t  4.— 3VttL,  1, 1.— lfyfiN.,M, 
187) 

Tblem4CHUs,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Pcuclopc.  He 
was  still  in  the  cradle  when  bis  fuber  went  with  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  At  the  end  of 
this  cefebrated  contest,  Telemachus,  anxious  to  see 
hifl  father,  went  m  qne$l  of  him  ;  and,  as  the  plsce  of 
hi«  taaideocQ  and  the  cauae  of  hia  long  abaMice  were 
tban  unknown,  he  Tiaiied  tbe  eoort  of  Meneima  aod 
Nestor  lo  oht;ii[j  i [  formation.  Me  af\erward  returnod 
to  Ithaca,  where  the  aoiieta  of  hia  mother  Penelope 
bad  eoo^Miod  to  doatniy  him ;  bot  be  avoided  ibolr 
:>ri.Lrcs,  and  by  means  of  Minerva  he  discovered  his 
lather,  who  had  arrived  in  the  island  two  daya  before 
hin,  Mid  waa  tbon  in  the  house  of  EomKoa.  WHb 
this  faithful  servant  and  Ulysses,  Telemachus  con- 
eerted  how  to  dt-itver  bis  mother  from  the  importuni- 
tiM  of  her  suiters,  snd  his  efforts  were  crowoied  with 
success.  After  the  desth  of  his  father,  7\Ioin3chii8 
i&  sajd  lo  have  goue  to  the  island  of  .Ssa,  where  be 
married  Circe,  or,  according  to  others,  CaMipbone,  the 
daughter  of  Circe,  by  whom  he  bad  a  son  eallMl  La- 
tinua.    {Horn..,  Od.-^Hygtn  ,  fab.,  95,  ISft.) 

TsLBf  Hoa,  I.  a  king  of  Mysia,  son  of  HonmlMi  and 
AHfe,  tbe  daughter  of  Aleus.  He  was  expoaod  as 
aeon  aa'bom  on  Mount  Partheniua,  on  the  confines  of 
Argohs  and  Arcadia  ;  but  tbe  babe  was  protected  by 
thecareof  thegoda  i  foe  a  bind,  which  had  iuat  calved, 
etm»  and  aoelded  bin ;  and  tbe  shepherds,  finding  hiia, 
named  hur,  T.  Irj  hus  from  that  circumstance  (Tr//.- 
e^of,  from  iAo^,  a  kind.)  Aleus  gave  hia  daoglMr 
Ango  to  Naepliaa,  tbe  son  of  Neptune,  to  aoH  her  eot 
of  the  coir  .r.rv  ,  a.nj  he  disposed  of  her  to  Teuthras, 
*UQg  of  I'eutbraaia,  on  tbe  Cayater,  m  Myaia,  who 
made  her  his  wife.  Telephos  having,  when  grown  up, 
onaultcd  the  oraclo  respecting  hia  parents,  came  to 
Mysia,  where;  ha  waa  kindly  received  by  Teaihraa, 
•aon  be  succi  edod  ittUn  luoadcMn.  Tobobna,  iftor 


tbia,  married  one  of  tbe  daogfatera  of  King  Y:ma,  aa^ 
aa  tiie  eoo'io'law  of  that  monarch,  paep>Mad  to  aanM 
Priam  againat  tbe  Greelta,  and  miA  hetmc  valour  atr 
tacked  uien  when  they  bad  hnJod  oo  tbe  Mysar 
coast.  The  carnage  was  great,  and  Ttlep^us  n^mU 
have  boon  viatorioua  bad  not  Baccboa,  whia  itmectad 
tbe  Oiooka,  anddanly  raised  •  vino  from  the  eanh, 
which  entangled  the  frtH  of  tlit  monarch,  ziii  luihm 
flat  on  tbe  ground.  AchtUes  inuiMHliatclj  isahad  w/m 
Una,  and  woonded  bim  eo  aofoioly  tbot  bo  waa  ea» 

rird  awnv  froin  lh\t  V^attle.  The  wound  vr.\s  :r)i>rtal 
and  i  ciepbus  was  inlonned  by  the  orack  that  ha 
alone  who  bad  oHIirtwd  it  could  toulty  cart  it  XSfm 
this,  application  waa  made  to  Achillea,  !>ut  tr  ~  ~  , 
till  Uiysaes,  wbo  knew  that  Troy  c«>ald  ooi  be  tekea 
without  the  aaetstance  of  one  of  tbe  eoos  of  H«eiia% 
and  who  wished  to  make  Telephus  the  fn«:d  of  tfce 
Greeks,  persuaded  Achilla  to  obey  tiie  dttbcaocA  @f  the 
oracle.  AcbUloo  OMMented ;  and  m  tkft  weapoa  wliah 
had  given  the  wound  could  alone  cnre  h.  tit  htn 
scraped  the  rust  from  thfl  point  of  his  s-ptir,  lad,  by 
applying  it  to  the  aore,  gave  it  immediate  rcbef  B 
ia  said  that  Telephua  ahowed  bimaelf  ao  gntcfd  to 
the  Greeks,  that  he  accompaoi^  tfaem  to  the  T?o)aa 
war,  and  fought  with  them  agaiiist  his  ftther-ia-kw. 
For  other  veraiooa  of  tbe  legend  of  Taiaphpi.  aape- 
cially  hia  expoemo  in  inlancy,  conaalt  iStit  Mnuka  ef 
Heyne  {ad  ApoUod  ,  3,  9,  1).  Euripide;,  in  lis  y.is 
eoUtled  Telephua,  adopted  that  fona  of  the  nanatua 
whkb  aando  Talaphne  and  bb  noibar  to  bavo  Ian 
shut  up  in  ati  ark  or  cDfTrr,  and  ca«l  inEo  the  s<j.  d-.e 
waves  of  which  bore  them  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  mar 
Catena.  (Hewu,  I  c.)  Tin  traiiikih^a  aad  pfk 
rrtv  of  T.  !t'phii<i.  while  in  qoe^  of  !  >•  pareols,  are 
ottcn  alluded  lo  by  the  poeia.  {AmUfk.,  AttL,  Sit. 
—U  ,  Ran.,  866  -4frv»r.,  BpuL  «d  Ak,  M.~Af. 

gtn  ,  fnh.,  101  ) 

1  KLa.us,  tbe  goddess  of  me  Eaxih.    {Vtl  Ops, 
and  Tom.) 

TaMfcssca  or  Tbliiis«o»,  I.  the  la«t  citv  of  l.vcii 
towards  the  west,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Glauciu  S»- 
nus.    It  was  famoos  for  the  ^k:li  possessed  by  its 
habitanta  in  the  art  of  divmation  {Arrian,  Exf  Ala^ 
2,  3).  and  they  were  conaulied  at  an  early  perod  by 
Cr  rsus,  king  of  Lydia.    {Herod  ,  I,  TO  )   The  nsioi 
of  Telmiaaoa  are  fonnd  at  MH»  tbe  patL  ef  Mtkn. 
Thn  thaatNi  and  tbo  pottlooee  nod  oepufttbnl  ^av 
hers  excavated  in  the  rock*  al  lhi«  place,  ire  *on># 
the  moat  remarkable  rcmaina  of  aniiqoUjr  »  Asa  }lk 
vat,    {LtaWa  Tour,  p.  1S8.~  Conine  fSmkt 
TrateU,  vol  3,  p  292,  sajij  .  Lond  rd  ;  ind 
Bxctirmm  m  Asm  Mtnar,  p.  344,  stf.) — IL  Ac^ 
of  Cnria,  oboot  sixty  Madia  to  tin  muwoiK  «f  Bi^ 
carnassus,  and  on  the  Sinua  Cotanieiio.    ffiuii .  $.  t. 
T*^<Tei<-  —  Ijitrcher,  Herod.,  Tmbt,  Otogr.,  1. 1.)— 
Ill  A  city  of  Pisidia,  oo  the  ronfti—  of  ' 
southeast  of  Themiaonitim.    Its  more  uaoali 
Terraissos.    {Arrian,  Exp.  Akx.,  1,  27.) 

Tklo  Martius,  a  city  and  harbour  on  the  coast  ii 
Gdllia  Narboneiisis  Secunda,  now  Ttm^yn  It  J> 
peais  to  bavo  been  an  obscure  place  araosg  tas  ao- 
cienta,  and  to  bavo  grown  into  a  city  from  a  hipoi 
our  establishment  commenced  here  hy  the  R^TiasB 
the  fifth  century.  Tbe  hm.  Ant.  (666)  alooe  laaka 
mention  of  it  (Bitekg  wd  MSUm-,  Wirtmk  Ar 
Geogr.,  p.  953.) 

TaLPHoaa.  a  city  of  Arcadia,  forty  atodia  6onCaiBt 
and  in  a  northeastern  direction  from  He>rsa.  PasssD- 
iaa  found  it  in  roiaa  and  noarljF  deoerted ;  h«  ■ 
oerlior  timea  it  appear*  to  bavo  boon  a  plore  of  mm 
note,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  p<\?4tsi 
l:^hnnya  and  Apollo  Oacistta,  whoae  tcmptea  was  m 
be  toon  at  a  plaeo  oallad  Onenon.  o*  tbe  boabiil 
the  Ladon.  (Pausan.,  8,  ^d.  —  Sfepk  Byz  .  t  r 
'Oyneiov.)  The  city  derived  ita  naiat  from  TcIpboA 
a  daughter  of  tin  livor  Ladon.  Thno  noo  o  fcinla* 
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Imni,  Um  w«t«n  of  which  were  ao  Mtremelv  cold, 
that  Timiia  wm  fcUad  to  h&va  died  of  <lciiiu^of  < 
thcni.    Um  tit*  of  tbit  plaM  ia  suppoiad     SirW.  I 

Gcll  to  correspond  with  tne  kalybca  of  Vantna  (Ilin- 
erory  of  the  MoreA,  p.  ISO) ;  but  MiiUer  ia  iocltiwd  to  I 
idwlify  H  with  Jbltionb,  which  ia  daar ribad  hf  GaU 
aa  a  miserable  plnrr  in  thr  iiri;;hbourhood  of  a  large 
roincd  city,  {bonant,  vol.  2,  p.  448,  Oxford  IrantL 
—  Cramer't  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  383.) 

TtHiNOB,  son  of  Arisiomachaa»andoMof  UMHar- 
aclida.    {V%d.  Heraciidas.) 

Tbmbbinoa,  accordiDg  to  PUny  (6,  7),  the  Scythian 
mm^  for  the  Pilua  Maeotia. — Coaptit  ih«  faoiKka  of 
IliU«r(VariU//«,  p.  161,  teqq  ). 

Tkmesa,  I  a  towti  of  the  BruUii,  southwest  of  ^ 
Tenna,  and  near  the  coaaL  It  waa  a  place  of  sreat 
■atiquity,  and  eeMmied  Ibr  it*  eopa«MBiiw«»  to  twueh 
Homer  laauppo'.cd  to  h?.v<  rcT  rno  in  t!ic  Odysscv  (1, 
182).  Tbia  circumsUuce,  howevtir,  la  doubtful,  aa 
thare  waa  a  town  of  the  iUMBaine  in  Cypru8(Sfrd^, 
S65) ;  while  others,  again,  cooaidcrcd  the  Homeric 
Temesa  aa  identical  with  Brundiaiutii.  {EusialL  ad 
Htm.,  Qi.t  I.  a.)  In  Sirabo'a  time  tbeae  minea  ap- 
pw  loham  been  exhausted.  The  aiiuatioo  of  T«m- 
Ma  ia  not  fully  ascertained.  Opintona  vary  botwoon 
MaJriU',  San  Lur.ito^  Torre  Loppa,  and  Torre  del  pi- 
ano del  CiuaU.  (Cramer's  Anc  Juify,  vol.  2,  p. 
418.)— II.  Aoeording  to  aooM^  the  aano  withfimodia* 
ium.  {Vid.  preceding  article.)— III.  A  |»laM  m  the 
laiUnil  of  Cyt^ua.    ( Vid.  Tcmeaa  I.) 

Tkhpk  (pimr,  memt  ),  a  valley  in  Theaaaly,  between 
.Mount  Olvmpua  at  the  north  and  Ossa  at  the  aouth, 
throofiii  which  the  river  Peneus  flowed  into  the  i£ge- 
m».  The  poets  have  described  it  as  a  most  dcliahtful 
»pot,  with  cool  ahadaa  and  verdant  walks,  whtco  Ihe 
warbling  of  birds  rendered  more  pleasing  and  attract- 
ite.  Tem|>c  e.xtendeJ  about  five  milea  in  length,  but 
waiied  is  ita  tureadtb  ao  aa  to  be  in  aome  placeaonly  a 
pMhrvm  (about  100  feet)  or  a  little  more. — i£lian  haa 
!  .  f:  a  very  animated  and  picturesque  description  of  its 
scenery  ( l'«r.  JItst.,  3,  1 ). — It  appears  to  have  been 
m  feiracaUy  receivad  notion  aoMng  (Im  aaeienia,  that 
the  gorge  of  Temp«  was  caused  by  some  great  convnl- 
Mion  in  aatere,  which,  bursting  asunder  the  mountain- 
barrier  tiy  which  the  waters  of  Theaaaly  were  pent  up, 
afforded  them  an  agreaa  to  tbo  aoa.  Modem  tiavol* 
lers  differ  in  their  aeeoanta  of  ifafa  ceMiraCed  vale. 
Hawkins  {Walpuh's  Collect,  vol.  1.  p.  517)  states 
Choc  *'  the  scenery  by  oo  means  coneaponda  with  the 
idon  tlNt  \m»  bora  gonorally  eooetived  of  it,  and  that 
the  eloquence  of  .f!1ian  has  given  riae  to  ezpectationa 
which  the  traveller  will  not  &iid  realised."  He  would 
MMKD,  hoavov«r»  to  have  confounded  the  Valo  tif  Tampe 
with  the  narrow  defile  which  the  Pencus  traverses  be- 
tween Mount  Oiyropus  and  Mount  Ossa,  near  lU  en- 
luni  II  into  the  sea.  Pwfataor Palmer,  of  Cambridge, 
appears  to  have  been  more  auooaaafu)  in  the  search. 
**  After  riding  nearly  anhoorcloaa  to  the  bay  in  which, 
the  Peneus  discharges  iiAclf,  we  turned,"  aaya  thia 
lniv«Uer«  "aoatb,  throogh  a  deli|^lfiil  plain,  which,  af- 
ter a  iioaitor  of  an  hour,  btoogbt  oa  to  an  opening  be- 
twecn  Ossa  and  Olyiiiv  n-i  thr  rn trance  to  a  vale,  that, 
ia  aituatioo,  extent,  and  beauty,  amply  satisfies  what- 
•VorUiopooUhaTeaaidof  Tempe."  (Walpole'M  MS. 
fpumal,  CUrke'M  Travel;  pt.  2.  s.  3.  p.  274.— Con 
ault  Cramer's  Deseriplion  of  Anaent  Greece,  vol.  1, 

TBNCHTRiai,  a  naUon  of  Germanv,  who,  in  con- 
jtinction  with  the  Uaipetcs,  crossed  the  Rhine,  were 
dolirwtnd  by  the  Roman's,  and  found  protection  and 
iMvr  aottlcmeola  amoi^  the  SicatabrL  lo  their  moat 
fkrartshing  period,  tbo  Teoebiliari  dwolt  b  Iho  aottdiam 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Chre,  and  alao  in  that  of  Berg; 
iher  alao  look  part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  CbaruacL 
CCw..  B.  lO^Tiic.,  Amu.,  1%  Mw^JU.,  IKrt., 
4,  W..  Germ.,  SB.) 
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iTsMiooa,  an  ialand  of  the  .£geaji,  off  the  coaat  of 
Troaa,  about  66  miles  to  the  north  of  Leaboa,  whither 
thoGreaka  retired,  a»  Virgil  relatea,  in  order  to  sur. 
,  prise  the  Trojans.   (A'n.,  2,  '21.- Jb..  254  )  Thia  ial- 
and was  at  ao  earlier  period  caUcd  Leucophrya,  from 
ita  whilo  cttSa  {EuHatk  mi  B.,  p.  99.—Lfet^r., 
I  346) ;  and  it  took  the  name  of  Tenedos  f;ohi  r», 
sou  of  Gycnua.    (VuL  Teoaa.)    Tenedoa  r&c«ivei  « 
colony  of  yEoliana  (tfrrod.,  1,  lift.^^T&ucyd.,  7,  57), 
which  dourinhed  for  msny  years,  and  became  ceW 
brateil  for  ihc  wisdom  uf  us  laws  and  civil  instiluliona 
This  we  follect  from  an  ode  of  Pindar,  inscribed  to 
Aiiat^goraa,  prytanis  or  chief  magiattate  of  the  island. 
(iVeaa.,  11.)   Ariatotta  ia  known  to  have  written  on 
^  the  polity  of  Tenedos.    {Slcph.  B^t.,  a.  v.  TiveiofA 
Apollo  waa  the  principal  deity  worshipped  in  the  ial- 
and, aa  we  know  from  Homer  {11.,  1, 97).  According 
to  the  same  poet,  Tenedos  was  taken  by  Achilles 
during  the  aiese  of  Troy.    (// ,  1 1,  624.)    When  the 
proaperity  of  Tenedoa  waa  on  the  doclioe,  the  bhab- 
itanta  placed  themsclve-!  ii-kIlt  the  protrrt  o  i  of  the 
flouriahing  city  of  AlcxauUf ea  Tiud*.    At  a  Miil  later 
period,  it  derived  again  aoino  imporUnco  from  the 
granaries  which  Juauntan  caused  to  be  erected  there, 
nir  the  purpoae  of  hoosiug  the  cargoea  of  corn  brought 
from  Egypt  and  intended  for  Constantinople,  but 
which  were  frequently  delayed  by  contrary  winda  blow- 
ing from  the  Htileapont.  (Procop.,  Mi.  As/tn. ,  5,  1 . ) 
There  were  several  proverbs  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Tenedos,  which  may  be  found  m  Siephanuaof 
Byzantium  (s.  v.  Tevtdof).  It  may  be  worth  while  te 
remark,  that  Nyniphiotion)'',  a  geographical  writrr  quo- 
ted by  .\thena;u9,  atiirined,  that  the  women  of  Tene* 
dos  were  of  surpassins  beauty  (13,  p.  60^.— When 
Chandlor  viattad  tbia  lalaodt  which  retaioa  ita  ancient 
name,  he  found  there  **  but  few  remains  of  antiquity 
worthy  of  notice  ;  in  the  streets,  the  walls,  and  bury- 
ing-g^ouods  were  piecea  of  marble  and  fragments  of  nil- 
Isxa.  with  ft  few  inacriptione.**  (Trnda  nt  Asia  Mi' 
nor.  p   22  )    The  position  of  Tenedos,  so  near  the 
inomnoi  the  Hellespont,  bas  always  rendered  it  a  place 
of  importance  inbota  ancient  and  modem  tinges.  Bo- 
chart  derives  the  name  from  '.hr  Pr  r  ri  -ian  word  Tine- 
dum,  red  clay,  which  waa  founii  here  and  used  for  earth- 
enware. {Cramer'e  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  lU,  seqq.) 

TtNfia  (or,  more  coirectlj,  TaNMsa),  son  of  Cvc- 
nua,  king  of  Co1ot»,  a  town  of  Trots,  and  of  Proclea 
the  daughter  of  Clytius.  After  the  death  of  Proclea, 
Cycnua  married  Phdooome,  daughter  of  Craugasoj, 
who  became  eoamoored  of  Tennea ;  hot,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  shakr  his  prinr  of  duly,  she  accused 
him  (0  her  husband  of  a  dishonourable  act  of  violence. 
The  father  believed  the  chaige,  and,  confining  Temiea 
Rtid  hi-  ^i.-^ier  in  an  ark  or  coffer  (/f  7./I/n<wo),  cast 
inein  into  thv  sea.  They  both,  however,  cumu  safe  to 
Tenedos,  then  called  Leucophrya,  the  name  of  which  > 
Tennea  chaamd  to  Tenedoa  after  biraaelf,  and  became 
nionndi  of  me  ialand.  Some  time  after,  Cycnos  die 
covered  the  guilt  of  hia  wife  Philonome,  and,  as  he 
wished  to  be  reconoilad  to  bis  son,  whom  he  bad  so 
crossly  injured,  be  went  to  Tenedoe ;  but,  when  he 
had  secured  his  i^hip  to  the  shore,  Tcnnes  cut  the  fast- 
enings Willi  a  bali^bet,  and  buffered  his  father's  ship 
to  be  tossed  about  in  tho  aea.  From  thia  circnm- 
sUitirn,  the  kaUhet  of  Tennes  became  proverbi.->I  to  inti- 
mate a  rcaentmcnt  that  could  nut  be  p.K:ficd.  bome, 
however,  auppose  that  the  provi  rh  .iru^e  from  the  ae- 
verity  of  a  law  made  by  a  king  of  Teoedoa  againat 
adultery,  by  which  the  guilty  were  both  decapTtated 
with  a  hatchet,  and  under  wliu  li  liw  his  own  aon  suf- 
fered death.  {Sutd-t  s.  v.  Tcvtduf  {vv^yiwoc.)  Ten- 
nea, aa  aome  aaoMMe.  waa  kaicd  by  Achillea  ae  ha 
defended  his  island  afjainst  xht  Creeks,  a-  d  he  receiv. 
ed  divine  honours  atier  death.  (Pausan.,  10,  4.— 
JKrid.  Peiil..  Polit ,  p  209  — Arelo,  880,  •04.— 
Cenen,  DTefrel.*  p.  84, 130.) 
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emilcd  also  Uy^nusa,  from  the  nu-nber  of  its  spritigi. 
It  wu  Terjr  tnounttiQooa,  bat  prodaced  exceUent 
wiiiflt,  animttlty  estctmed  bjr  lb*  ■aeitnta.  T«Mt 
WIS  about  15  mi\et  in  extent.  Tbe  capital  was  alao 
can«d  Teno«.  Near  the  town  waa  nluate  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  held  in  great  Teneratwn,  tnd  much  frequent- 
ed by  the  iiilial'itauts  of  ihe  mmwinding  isles,  who 
came  thither  tu  olTur  sacnticcs  to  ibc  gau.  (•SVrtt^Oi 
487.— Mela,  2,  l.—Ovtd,  Met  ,  7,  469  ) 

TBXTf  R4  {plur.)  and  Tnrrfmt*, «  city  of  Eg3rpt  in 
lilt  ThebaTd,  aituate  on  tiM  !fn«,  to  the  Mmliweat  of 
Kojitos.  This  cily  \\a«  at  variance  with  Ombos,  the 
former  kiUiog,  tbe  latter  adoring,  the  crocodile ;  a  hor> 
tfd  iasuuiM  of  ivlignMit  fviy,  wnieb  took  pboo  te  eon- 
Btqucncc  of  this  ouarril,  forms  the  subject  of  the  fif- 
teenth satire  of  Juvenai.  About  half  a  league  from 
the  rtiins  of  tbte  city  ettnda  the  modem  village  «f 
DcndfTdh  Amon?^  \hf  remains  of  Tetityra  ia  a  tem- 
ple of  Isia,  one  of  mc  largest  structures  in  the  The- 
nld*  tnd  by  far  tbe  most  beaaiiful.  and  in  beet 
preaervation.  It  contained,  until  lately,  the  famous  zo- 
diac, which  was  framed  in  the  ceiling  of  tbe  temple. 
This  interesting  monument  of  former  sgts  was  taken 
down  by  a  French  traveller,  M.  Lelorrain,  after  (be 
■oel  MteeTering  ezertiene  Ibr  twenty  davs,  and  traiM* 
ported  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  whence  it  was 
•bipped  to  France.  The  King  of  France  purchased  it 
for  150,000  franca.  The  diinenaiOM  of  the  stone  are 
t-.vrl  .  e  feet  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  includinL? 
some  on.Ainetii!!,  which  were  two  feet  in  length  on  each 
iMo.  Jb  Utfekneas  it  is  three  feet.  The  planisphere 
tod  tbe  square  in  which  it  was  contained  were  alone 
removed,  tne  aide  ornaments  being  allowed  to  remain. 
To  obtain  ihi»  rtlic  of  former  ages  proved  a  work  of 
immense  labour,  u  it  bed  ectuatly  to  be  cut  out  of 
tbe  ceiling  and  lo««nred  to  tbe  troand.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  advanced  by  the  learned,  especially 
of  France,  on  the  antiquity  of  this  zodiac  ;  but  recent 
Jieeoveriee  biveebown  the  folly  of  these  speculations ; 
ibe  temple  having  been,  in  fact,  erected  under  the  Ro- 
me* ewBj,  and  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nero  appear- 
Jhmi^  it.   {Am,  Qii4rt*djft  tol.  4,  p.  4S.) 

TsoR  or  Tkios,  a  city  on  the  east  of  Ionia,  situated 
upon  a  peoiiisula  southwest  of  Smyrna.  It  belonged 
to  tbe  Ionian  confederacy,  and  had  a  harbour  which 
livy  oelU  GenMticua  (37,  87).  During  the  Persian 
eway  we  leem  that  (he  inbebitnte,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  resmt  the  power  of  th  it  ijt'M  enij):re,  aban 
dooed  neady  all  of  them  their  naiUve  city,  and  retired 
to  Abden  k  Tbrece.  Thie  eotoof  beeeme  eo  floor* 
iabinf  in  cenaequence,  that  it  quite  eclipsed  the  parent 
state.  {Herod  ,  1.  IK.-^Streh  ,  6^3.)  Teoe  is  cel- 
ebrated in  the  liteniy  bistarv  of  Grccco  for  beting 
given  birth  'a  Anaercon,  and  also  to  Hecatasus  the 
hiatorian,  tituugb  the  latter  is  more  frequently  known 
\gf  Ibo  wrname  of  the  Abderite.  (Strab.,  I.  e.)  TMa 
town  produced  also  Pntegwas  the  sophiet,  8qr^ 
inus  an  Iambic  poet,  Andron  a  geograpfaieel  wrfler, 
and  Apellicon  the  great  book-collector,  to  whom  liler- 
aluce  M  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  tbe  works  of 
Jiriatotle.  Though  deeened.  aa  we  btve  ^ready  re- 
marked, by  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitir 'I'eos 
etill  continued  to  exftt  as  an  Ionian  ctiy,  as  may  be 
eeeo  fnm  Tbaeydidee  (S,  32).  Tbe  chief  produce  of 
th*-  Tf i^;;  trrrttnrv  was  wine  (Lit.  37,  J7),  and  Bac- 
chi.e.  was  the  deiu  I  rmcipaliy  revered  by  the  inhabi- 
Ui/.fi.  It  i»  singular  that  Pliny  (5,  38)  should  rank 
Teoa  among  tbe  islands  of  Ionia  ;  at  moat,  H  coold 
only  be  reckoned  aa  a  peninsula.  The  site  ooeeoecn* 
pied  by  this  ancient  city  is  su  '^v  railed  AMidhwn. 
(CrMBcr**  Asia  MUutft  voL  1,  p.  363.) 

TmkntYa,  t.  tbe  wife  of  Cieera.  flbe  became 

mother  of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  a  daughter  called  Tulti 
eU.   Cicero  repudiated  her,  and  s^  married  Sallosi, 
€kmtit»  enemy,  ead 


to  Pliay,  to  km 


[  She  Kved  to  ber  lOSd.  or, 
117th  year     ;P:^',  Cic^Vi 
Ep.  ad  AUK.,  11. 16,  dec.) 
T«««imlirao,  I.  •  Raman,  to  whom '. 

eateil  Yi'^^  treaties  on  the  Sablimc  — II 
graruroanau.    (  ^*d.  Maurus  Tereiiuanua.) 

TcBKirrfes  Peeiioa,  a  I^atin  comic  poet,  a 
of  Car'.hriL'c.  bom  abo'it  the  560tb  year  of  Roc.c.  Ia 
what  manner  he  came  or  waa  bron^t  to  the  laiui  uty 
is  nncertain.  He  wee  m  Ma  aRfaaat  youth  tbe  slave 
of  one  Terentiua  Locantn  at  Rome,  w  hoae  name  liar 
been  perpetoatcd  only  by  tbe  glory  of  his  alave.  Hsr 
ing  obtamcd  bis  freedom,  be  became  the  friend  of  Lb- 
bus  end  the  younger  Africanoa,  and  it  ia  baib  aaha- 
ble  bi  heelf,  and  appeare  to  hew  been  cndited  ee  e 

fact  by        ercicnis,  t!iat  ]\r  wa-:  .i^'-i^-fti  in  lh»  rofT;- 
position  of  his  dramas  by  Laehus  and  ikripito,  ae  am* 
teur  entice.    After  be  had  given  eta  coMdiee  m  ikt 
atage,  Terence  left  Rome  for  Greece,  whence  he  uerer 
returned.    According  to  one  account  he  periched  at 
•«a  while  on  bis  voyage  from  Greece  to  Italy,  hnn^ 
ing  with  him  a  hundred  and  eight  comedies,  ^h'^h  he 
had  translated  from  Meoander.    Accotdmg  to  utaer^ 
he  died  in  Arcadia  for  grief  at  tiie  loee  of 
dice,  which  be  bed  eeal  before  keoi  bgr  aaa  to ! 
In  wbateeer  way  it  wae  oeeoeioned,  bie  deelb  F 
ed  at  the  early  igc  (4  thirty-four,  .i  ^'  A  U  C.  G9'4.— 
1  he  titles  of  his  six  plays  are  aa  foUows ;  tbe  Andm, 
EuHuchu*,  Heautonhmorommatm^  Adtlpki,  Pkmwm, 
and  Hecyra. — Ht?  AnHria  was  not  acted  ttll  the  yeir 
687 ;  two  years,  according  to  the  Etwebiao  CbRWKle, 
after  the  death  of  Csolius;  which  onfeftuiatciy 
throws  some  doubt  cm  the  agreeable  anc-cdote  ncoA- 
ed  by  Donatoa,  of  bis  introdnciton,  m  a  wreidic^  guiii, 
into  the  house  of  Cxcilius,  in  order  to  reed  fas  ei^ 
edy  to  that  poet,  by  whom,  aa  a  maaa  aeisoa^  be  eme 
seated  On  a  low  aloel,  till  be  letmiiahaJ  hm  with  riie 
match1e«9  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Andru,  when  he 
was  placed  on  the  coach,  and  invited  to  pft^Vf  the 
supper  of  the  veteran  dramatieC  ttaeetalwatambata 
conjectured  that  it  mtn^ht  be  to  some  other  than  C»- 
cilius  that  Terence  read  nis  comedy;  w,  a»  it  is  net 
certain  Ibal  the  Andria  waa  hia  first  comf  d?.  :lat  ft 
might  be  some  of  the  othera  which  be  rcikd  \ii  Cxcih- 
us.   Supposing  the  Eusebian  Chronicle  to  t«  a.ctz2n.ic 
in  the  date  which  it  fixes  for  the  death  of  Cacthea,  it 
is  joat  eoaaible  that  Terence  may  bavo  imttcn  and 
read  to  nim  Me  Andne,  two  yeara  prevMms  to  iu  nf- 
rcsentation  — Most,  if  ;;ot  all,  of  Terence's  plots  were 
taken  by  him  from  the  Grceb  stage.    He  baa  gi««B 
firoof,  however,  of  bie  taeta  aad  judgmeat  in  Ae  ai> 
diliona  and  alterations  made  on  those  borrowed  rob- 
jccts;  and,  had  be  lived  an  age  later,  when  »U  t^atta 
were  in  All!  glory  at  Rome,  and  the  empire  at  lU  iie^bC 
of  power  ana  splendour,  he  would  have  fooml  iioni«- 
tic  subjects  eutBcicnt  to  aopply  h(&  scene  with  interest 
and  variety,  and  would  no  longer  have  aeeaaBiad  ika 
iiaetar  merit  **  Otmut  tmmferrt  mum  jtrwfriaM  tcri- 
Mfe.*^— Terenne  wee  a  mere  rigid  t^Mnrer  than  hii 
predecessors  of  the  unities  of  time  and  |4ace  ;  but  a 
none  of  his  dramas,  with  a  aingle  exception,  bae  ikft 
of  plot  be«i  edbewd  to.  1^  aunpticity,  end  enct 
unity  of  hh\r^  m  the  Greek  comediea  would  have  hM9 
maipid  to  a  people  not  thoroogbly  instracted  in.  the 
genuine  beentiee  of  the  drama.    Such  playa  wff*  «f 
too  thin  conte.tttire  to  satisfy  the  eomewhat  pr.-)**  aad 
lumpish  isiitc  of  a  Roman  audience.    The  Latin  po- 
ets, therefem*  betboegbt  themadres  of  comb^anag  t«e 
etoriee  mto  one  ;  and  thia  junction,  which  we  call  the 
donMe  plot,  aSbrdmg  the  opportunity  of  moce  iod- 
dents,  and  a  greater  variety  of  action,  w  as  better  seited 
to  tbe  taetee  of  tbeee  ibey  bed  to  ploaae.    Of  afl  ibe 
Latbi  eowiediane,  Terence  appeare  to  heve  piectieed 

llrv  art  llie  nio^'.   assiduously      Pl.^i,'  >  ♦;.]«  \erv  I'rf' 

quently  single  pioia,  which  be  wa4  euabled  to  soppot! 
ijf  tba  fona  of  dvoUaiy.  Tbnaeak  wbaea  gamaa  W 
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•noiucr  wftv,  or  wbo^c  td:<ic  was  abhorrent  from  ail 
•ort  of  buwouery,  haci  i«coufsc  to  ihe  odiM  9Zftf^ 
tot  of  double  ploU ;  mi  dm  probably  gained  hnn  tlio 

pojiular  rcpulalion  of  being  tin  :;io^;  urtful  writer  for 
Uw  augs.  Tbe  liecyra  u  tiie  only  one  of  bia  come- 
diee  of  the  true  ancieot  cast ;  hence  the  want  of  tuc* 

ce*s  wilii  which  it  mt-t  nri  its  first  atiJ  sfcotjd  rrj/rc- 
auilatious.  N^'hca  lirst  brougiit  torward,  in  li 
waa  interrupted  by  Uw  opectatora  leaving  the  theatre, 
attracted  by  ibe  auperior  iotereat  of  a  boxing-match 
and  rope-dancera.  A  combat  of  gladialora  bad  the 
like  uiifortiHiatc  effect  when  it  was  attempted  to  be 
a^in  axhibiteii  in  594.  The  celebrated  aclw*  L.  Am- 
bivuM»  eiwovraged  by  the  awceea  wfaieh  h»  had  expe- 
rienccJ  in  reviving  the  cotidemncd  playa  of  Ccciliua, 
ven'>ircd  to  produce  it  a  third  ittoe  on  the  ttage,  when 
it  recivid  a  pnlimt  hMring,  and  waa  frequently  repeat- 
ed. Still,  ho\v(  vtT,  most  of  the  old  critics  and  com- 
netuatora  ap«Mit  oi  it  aa  greatly  inferior  to  ibe  other 
plm  «C  TtfMCAb  On  ll»  whole,  however,  the  plots 
•f  Terence  are,  in  moat  respects,  judicioualv  laid  :  the 
incidenta  are  aelected  wiUi  taste,  arranged  and  con- 
nected with  inicnptablc  art,  and  painted  with  exquiaite 
grace  and  beauif.— In  ihn  nfiMMntaiioa  oTcbanctna 
•nil  nannera,  Terence  wae  eoneidered  by  the  enciaota 
as  surpassing  all  their  comic  poets.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  hie  Mt,  he  ahowa  that  comprebeuaive  luu>wl> 
edge  of  ihe  hiwottn  and  inelinatiom  ef  mankind, 
nbich  enabled  him  to  delineate  characters  as  well  as 
nannera  with  a  gcnume  and  apparenily  unatudieU  aim- 
pUeitjr.  All  dM  inbrior  paaaiona  which  form  the 
range  of  comedy  areao  nicely  observed  and  arc  iratply 
ezprcaaed,  thai  wc  nowhere  find  a  truer  or  more  lively 
repreaentatton  of  human  nature. — Eraamua,  000  of  the 
beat  judgca  of  claaaical  literature  at  the  revival  of 
Imming,  aaya  that  there  ia  no  author  from  whom  we 
can  belter  learn  ilie  pure  Roman  stylo  than  from  the 
^t  Terenco.  Ii  baa  been  farther  remarked  of  bioi, 
dttl  the  RooMua  tlioa^  iliemaeNoe  ia  coBfejaaHon 
when  they  heard  his  comedies  TereaeOi  in  bet.  gave 
(0  the  Roiaati  tongue  iia  higbeat  perfectkm  ia  poiiu  of 
elegance  and  grace.  For  Inia  imffalnht  aituenius,  aa 
it  Is  called  by  neinsiii-',  he  w.i".  cqiia!!v  atlmircd  by  hia 
awn  contemfKjraries  anii  liie  wracrs  in  the  golden  pe- 
riod «f  Roman  literature.  He  ia  called  by  Caeaar  fwn 
ttrpumis  rtmf,'  \  hhJ  f'lrcro  rhariclerize*  him  as 

"  Qiiictpitd  feme  lo'/uens,  ac  omnta  dntna  dicenx  '* 

£v«n  in  th«  bai  age  of  Latin  poetir,  and  when  hia 
pure  atmplicity  waa  ao  diflereat  fton  ue  atyle  afleeted 
by  the  writers  of  the  day,  he  continued  to  be  regarded 
the  OMKlel  of  correct  coinpoaition.    AuaouitiA.  m 
Ut  beautiful  poem  addreaaed  to  bia  giaideon,  hails 
bun,  on  acr^ount  of  bis  style,  as  the  ornament  of  La- 
lium.    Among  all  (be  I^iin  writers,  indeed,  from  En- 
nius  to  Ausonius,  we  meet  with  nothing  so  simple,  ao 
full  ef  graee  and  delka«r— in  fine,  MMhinff  that  can 
be  eomparmd  to  lib  eomemee  for  dafaneo  or  dialogue, 
prtsciiting    a  constant   (Tow  of  ea.sy.  genteel,  unaf- 
fected conwefaation,  which  never  aubsulea  into  vulgar- 
ity or  gToa—iia.  and  never  rieee  Ugbar  than  eke  ordi- 
nory  level  of  polite  coTivrrsilion.    Of  (bis,  indeed,  he 
waa  ao  car«ful,  ibat  when  ho  emf^yed  any  sentence 
tabicb  he  had  found  in  the  iragje  poote^  Iw  atripped  it 
of  that  air  of  grandr  ;r  nnd  majesty  which  rfntirr^f!  it 
unsuitable  fur  commuu  life  and  comedy.     1  iie  narra- 
tives  in  particular  po<>»e&s  a  beautiful  and  pictureequc  > 
•impliciTf.  .  Aa  to  what  may  be  called  the  poetical 
•tyki  of  Terence,  it  haa  been  generally  albwed  (bat  | 
he  has  u^ed  very  great  license  in  his  versification  . 
Poliiian  is  thought  lo  have  been  the  first  who  at  all 
divided  bia  playa  into  liBee ;  bot  a  aepamiian  waa  af- 
terward  more  correctly  e.tecuted  by  Erasmus  Pris- 
cian  says  that  Terence  u»ca  more  bcenaea  than  any 
aiher  writer    Bentley,  after  Priacian,  admiliad  everv 
farialT  of  iaabie  and  trochaie  mmm»i  m4  mmm 


were  the  apparent  number  of  licenses  and  mixtare  of 
difliueiit  apoeiee  of  verae,  that,  accordiaf  to  Wcetit 
Wviw,  in  order  to  radnee  dm  linaa  to  ihatr  or^nd 

accuracy,  it  would  he  r.c-cs&ary  to  evoke  La-lius  and 
Scipio  from  the  shades.— Aa  rcgarda  the  respective 
meriu  of  Tennee  and  Plautus,  it  may  be  oboervad 
that  the  former  'va^  chiefly  deairoua  of  rccoromeridii.g 
iiiuiself  to  the  approb<itioo  of  a  select  few,  who  were 
poeiaaaad  of  tnie  wit  and  jod^ment,  and  the  dread  of 
whose  censure  always  kept  him  within  the  bounds  of 
good  taste,  whde  the  solo  object  of  Plautus,  on  the 
other  hand,  wss  to  cxcito  the  merriment  of  an  audi' 
ence  endacd  with  little  refioemant.  If.  then,  we 
merely  conaidat  dM  iuttinaic  merit  of  dwir  pit>doc 
tions,  without  reference  to  the  circumsunces  or  «itua- 
tion  of  the  authors,  still  Plautua  will  be  accounted  au- 
perior  in  that  vivacity  of  action  and  variety  of  inei* 
dent  which  inflame  curiosity  and  ktunr  on  the  mind  to 
the  conclusion.  We  delight,  on  the  contrary,  lo 
dwell  an  every  acaoe,  almoat  on  every  sentence  of 
Terence.  Sometimes  there  are  chasms  in  Plauius's 
tables,  and  ihc  iiictdents  do  not  ^jioperly  adhere ;  in 
Terence  all  ihe  links  of  the  action  depend  on  each 
other.  Plautua  haa  more  variaty  m  bia  exhibition  of 
characters  and  manners,  and  more  art  m  working  ap 
materials  from  the  duTeru.t  cm;  li:yijH;nts  and  pursuits 
of  men  i  but  bia  piciurea  ant  often  overcharged* 
wbilo  thooe  of  Taimco  are  never  more  highlv  coSitiw 
ed  than  becomea  the  modesty  of  nature.  Tlic  lan- 
guage of  Plautua  ia  more  rich  aod  luxuriant  liian  that 
of  Terence,  but  ia  far  from  being  so  equal,  uniform, 
jnJ  rh.isfc  It  18  often  stained  with  vulgarity,  and 
sometimes  sweila  beyond  the  Itmita  of  comic  dialogue, 
while  that  of  Terence  ia  puro  »imUttmus  amm.  Tbo 
veraea  of  PlaotM  aiOt  «a  ha  himaelf  calla  them, 

and  Hermann  deelaraa  tbat,  at  leaal 
as  now  printed,  thcv  aki  full  of  every  kind  of  error. 
Terence  attends  iiM>re  to  elegance  and  delicacy  in  the 
expression  of  paasion,  Plautua  to  eooie  aspieaaioii. 
In  fact,  tl,c  ;,Ti';it  oh-r  rt  of  Plautus  scems  to  hava 
been  to  exciic  iaugbier  among  bis  audience,  and  to 
thia  object  be  completely  aoccaadad ;  Irat  for  its  at- 
tainment he  has  sacririccd  many  gracea  and  beauties 
of  the  drama.  The  humour  ol  Plautua  consists  chtef> 
ly  in  words  and  actions,  that  of  Terence  in  matter. 
The  pleaaantries  of  Plaotua,  wbicb  wan  ao  often  flalt 
low,  or  extrava||ant,  finally  drew  down  the  cenanre  of 
Horace,  wliile  Terence  \\.;s  extolled  by  that  poetical 
critic  aa  the  moat  cooauutmato  master  cif  dramatic  ait> 
In  abort,  Plaatoa  waa  mora  ny,  Teieoeo  mora  chaato; 
thf^ first  has  n^orc  geniua  and  fire,  the  latter  more  man- 
ner and  aohdily.  Plautus  excels  in  low  comedy  and 
ridicule,  Terence  in  drawing  just  characters,  and  in 
maintaining  them  to  the  last.  The  plots  of  both  are 
artful,  but  Terence's  are  more  apt  to  languiah,  while 
Plautua's  spirit  maiotaina  the  action  with  vigour. 
Hia  iBventioa  waa  gnMimf^ ;  Terance's  art  and  maD> 
agement  Plaatoa  givea  the  aironger,  Tertnea  a 
more  elegant  delight  Plautus  appears  the  better  co- 
median of  the  two,  TereiKc  the  bbtiec  poet.  Plaatoa 
shone  most  on  the  sUge,  Terence  ptaaaaa  beat  in  tbo 

closet.  (Dunlup's  Roman  I rh-rrj^uri,  vol.  1,  p.  279, 
ttqq.,  Ltmd.  cd — Malkm's  Classicul  Disquititions^ 
p.  5,  teqq  )~^Th(i  beat  editions  of  Terence  arc,  that 
of  Bcii'lcv,  Caniab.,  1726,  and  AntMt.,  1727,  4to 
filial  ui  Aiu»teidain  being  the  better  of  the  two); 
that  of  WosterhovioB,  Hag.  Com.,  1726,  2  vols  4 to; 
and  that  of  Zeuoe,  Lif*.,  1774,  2  vda.  Svo ;  beauti- 
fully, but  not  very  accurately,  reprinted  at  die  London 
press  in  1820.  2  vols  8vo  —11  Varro  {Vid.  Varro  I  ) 
Tucua  (two  syllables),  I.  a  king  of  Thrace.  He 
married  Progne.  tbe  daughter  of  Pandioii,  fcinff  of 
Athens,  whom  he  had  assisltd  in  a  war  against  Ma- 
gara  ;  and  be  offered  violence  lo  his  8i«tef-iu-law  Phi- 
kimalay  vdwai  be  was  conducting  to  Thrace  hr  r*~~^ 
al  Pinpi,   {VU.  PbitomA,  aad  Progne.) 
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'TnoMTB,  « tkj  of  Venetis,  in  the  tmiuuj  of  Uw 
Ctnri,  now  TVieMr.   It  wu  ntoate  at  th*  immIimiI- 

mn  enrcmity  of  the  Sinus  Tcrgeatinus  In  Stnbo 
m  fiod  It  fometimet  ctiled  Teigeata,  or  Tergests 
'ja  fkt  piofd.  (Strah.,  314.)  Thm  Gfeeks  knew  it 
by  the  name  of  Tergcdtrom  (Artrmid.,  ttp.  Steph 
Bys. — Diomj*.  Periep  ,  v  384  )  Ii  suffem)  teverc- 
Iv,  on  one  occuion,  from  a  sudden  incursion  of  the 
fapydca     {Appian,  R  111  ,  l%.—Strabo,  207.) 

TBEi.yA,  a  town  of  the  Brottii,  on  the  coaat  of  the 
Mare  Tyrrhenom.  It  is  now  St.  Eujthemxa.  The  ad- 
jwciit  bar  waa  catlad  Sinna  Tarioma.  The  earliest 
writer*  who  have  noticed  this  place  are  Scylax  ( Peri- 
fins,  p.  5)  and  Lycophron  Strabo  informs  as  i!  it  :•. 
was  destrojed  by  Haonibal^  when  be  found  lh»t  he 
«Mild  00  kmfcr  valatii  it  It  van  pnlMlily  natored  at 
a  later  period,  as  we  find  it  named  by  Pliny  and  rtot- 
ttn,    (Cramer**  Anc.  Greeu,  vol.  2,  p.  416.) 

TnalLJB.    ViL  Lycia. 

Te««1!»iu*,  an  unmjal  festival  at  Rome,  observed 
ID  honour  of  the  god  i  crminus,  m  the  month  of  Feb- 
raary.  It  was  then  usaa!  for  p«««snts  to  assemble  near 
the  principal  landmarka  which  separated  theii  fields, 
and,  after  they  had  crowned  them  with  garlands  and 
flowers  '.n  rr.ike  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to 
aacrihco  a  lamb  or  a  voong  pig.  This  featiral  was 
originally  aatiiUidiad  ov  Noma ;  and  tlioaglt  at  lirat 
It  was  forbidden  to  the  blood  of  victims,  y<^t,  in 
process  of  time,  landmarks  were  pleniifuily  spnnlUed 
wMi  it.    {Owid,  FoMt.y  2,  641.) 

TKBMTwrs,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  who  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  bouudancs.  His  worship  was  first  in- 
troduced at'Kome  by  Numa,  who  persuaded  his  sub- 
jacta  tbal  tha  timita  of  tbair  land*  were  onder  the  iin- 
ffledlata  care  and  anparintandenee  of  Heaven.  His 
temple  was  on  the  Tjrrir  ;an  rock,  and  he  .v  i-  rrv-r 
seated  with  a  human  bead,  without  feet  or  anna,  to  in- 
tmato  that  ho  novor  owvcd,  wbaravar  ha  waa.  It  is 
•aid  that  when  Tarquin  the  Proud  wished  to  build  a 
temple  on  the  Tarpcian  rock  to  Jupuer,  the  god  Ter- 
mioas  alone  refn»ed  to  gtvo  araf.    {Omi^  Fw<.,  S, 

1  ERpANnEB,  a  ivnc  poet  and  musician  of  Lesbos, 
670  B.C.,  whose  date  is  determined  by  bis  appearance 
in  tbo  flKKher-coontij  of  Orooco :  of  hia  oarlj  life  in 
Laabea  nothing  is  known.         fitat  aeeeant  of  him 

describes  hitn  m  Peloponnesus,  which  at  that  time 
aorpaased  the  rest  of  Greece  in  political  power,  in  well- 
oidandl  gotaramoiita,  and  probably  alao  in  nwntat  eol> 

tivation  It  ia  one  of  the  most  certain  dates  of  an- 
cient chronology,  that,  in  the 28th  Olympiad ( B.C. 6T6), 
musical  contests  were  first  introduced  at  ihc  feast  of 
ApoMo  Carncius,  and  at  their  first  celebration  Terpan- 
der  was  crowned  victor  He  was  also  victor  four  suc- 
cessive times  in  the  maaical  contest  at  the  I'ythian 
temple  of  Delphi.  In  Lacedamon,  whoaa  eitnaoa, 
from  the  earliest  times,  had  been  diatfngawhed  for  their 
love  of  music  and  .I  iri'  i  the  first  scientific  cultiva- 
Uoa  of  music  was  ascnbed  to  Terpander  {Pht.,  de 
JMw.,e.9);  ami  a  neord  of  tlw  praeiao  tinM  bad  bieen 

SeserveJ,  probably  in  the  registers  of  public  games 
ence  it  appears  that  Terpander  was  a  younger  con- 
teoqwraiy  or  Callinus  and  Archilochus ;  so  that  the 
ditpTite  among  the  ancients,  whether  Terpander  or  .Ar- 
chilochus were  the  older,  must  probably  be  decided  by 
supposing  them  to  have  lived  about  the  same  lime.  At 
the  head  of  all  the  inventions  of  Terpander  stands  the 
seven-stringed  cithara.  The  only  accompaniment  for 
the  voice  used  by  the  early  Greeks  was  a  four-stringed 
cithara,  the  Utnickard ;  and  thia  instroment  had  been 
•0  ffononllf  oaod,  and  boM  In  aoeh  rcpote,  that  the 
adioie  Bjrstem  of  music  was  founded  upon  the  tctra- 
diord.  Terpander  was  the  first  who  added  three 
Mriqga  l»  Uiia  faalmBant,  as  he  himself  taaiilaa  in 
•aro  extant  rcraes  {Evrlid,  Introd.  Harm  ,  p  19. 
—Far  some  remarks  on  I'erpander's  mvantion,  and  on 
.•WOO 


the  Gireek  musical  scale  genatdlj,  caaaab  JHlv 
BitL  Or.  Lit.,  p.  151,  Meqj.) 

Terpsichork.  c  r  of  >Ke  Miises.  dasflliter of 
ter  and  Mnemosyne.  t>he  prcsi<ied  ovw  dudM,  oi 
whicb  abo  waa  reckoned  the  inv«almM,«4  j|  ^^j^ 
as  her  ntnle  intimates,  she  took  delight  (fioj  rvrn, 
••  lo  ddtg/u,"  and  ^opd.f,  a  chmiu  or  inc€).  To  W 
was  sometimes  ascnbed  lha  IsffariiBaaf  Ascilha, 
and  not  to  Marcnrf.  She  is  represefitd  !  ke  i  \n  g 
virgin  crowned  with  lanrel,  sad  ho'idm^  m  ^  ^ ) 
musical  instrument.    {Juv  ,  Sat.,  7,  35.) 

Teaaa,  one  of  ih»  moal  aoeieat  dsitiw  in  cbwal 
mythology,  wife  of  Urama,  and  noAcr  of  Ocnnn, 
the  Titans,  Cyclopes,  Giants,  Thei,  RKji,  Tr.ras. 
Pbcebe,  Tathvs,  and  Mnemosyoe.  (Ki^  Qhl  la^ 
Tellna.) 

TERRACffTA,  a  city  of  Latium,  cillc^  iIh  Amur. 
situate  on  the  seacoast,  in  a  northeaslera  dmiWQ  Iwu 
the  Cireotan  Promontory.   Anxor  mi  id 
Volscian  name.    (  Ktd.  Anxor.)  Ws  kirn  L-ri  Hor- 
ace {Sat.,  1,  5,  25)  that  this  citv  stood  n 
rock  at  the  foot  of  which  tbe  moden  Ttmim  n  lit- 
oatad.  Acconting  to  Stndw  ItStj,  it  an  fiat  auMd 
IWUna,  a  Gtaek  appellation mdiefthwoTriienattd- 
nessof  its  situatio-:.  Ov    cVI- ;t  Trschaj,  (Mf.'.SS. 
717.)   In  I>ioDystus  it  is  written  Tal^iuptt.  Wiik 
the  genarality  of  Lattn  writera  it  is,  haaMr.aM 
Tarracina  (Mela,  2,  4),  and  sometimes, in  tlw  plot^ 
TarraciiiB.    (Ltv  ,  4.  ft9.)   The  Koouns  todt 
place  after  a  aiege  of  short  doration,  wbeo  it  nti  pm 
up  to  plunder.    (/Lip  .  I  c  )  Itwss,ho*em,reik« 
by  the  Volsci,  who  surprised  ibegantMn.  (LiT.5,8j 
It  aatoeqaently  fell  again  into  tbe  \mxA%  of  £•> 
mana,  aM  baeame  of  consequence  as  anmliMiR. 
Its  port  tfl  noticed  by  Livy  (S7.  4),  and  il  b  duni 
l>v         FL-,!f)rian  with  those  colonies  whic'i  »f>  :^ 
quired  to  furnish  sailors  and  stoics  for  tlieKoaiialret 
(S7,  38).   It  ia  atylod  **  a^fm^Mbt  loan*  bf  VtWn 
M  I  xnnns,  who  relates  a  remarlcable  trit!  wkici  to«i 
place  there  (8,  I,  13).    From TacUOi «e kantbis a 
was  a  municipium  (Hut.,  4,  5) ;  and  tbe  effort!  aab 
by  the  parties  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  toobun^ 
session  of  this  place,  suflkiently  prot©  tint  rtw»  thn 
looked  upon  as  a  very  imporunt  post  (Hiit,  3,  TV, 
Mff .)   The  Emperor  GaU»  wis  bom  it  a  Tilla^  dm 
TamefaM.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  IW) 

TaBTfLLUNUS,  J.  SkPTIJIUIS  Fi.OEEVV,  a  rt'^  — 

ted  Christian  writer,  bom  at  Carthage  about 

dla  of  tbo  aaeond  century,  and  cowwiawa  w  at^ 

esrly  Latin  father  extant  He  was  oripru'lv  i  vip^ 
but  afterward  embraced  Christianity,  oJ  whic^  m  b^ 
came  an  aUo  advocate  by  his  writings,  wfaidi  tixfti 
that  he  wa^  possessed  of  a  lirely  imiginalion,  iiV* 
uous  eloqucijce,  elevated  »lyb,  and  scitajili  of  f** 
soning.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  of  l^'e  b(  W 
cama  a  Christian.  Ho  biuialf  inlioniswilat  be  wit 
oiigioally  a  pagan,  and  of  eompt  OMNdi;  Iwlihata' 
ter  phrase  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  i  raili 
with  reference  to  one  who  practised  socb  np^aoR^ 
ity  aa  Tcftollbu]  aobaequently  did.  It  it  ynUb 
that  before  his  conversion  he  taughl  rhetoric,  iiJ  sr 
lowed  the  profasaion  of  sn  advocate;  at  b* 
works  show  a  gloat  aoqnaint&ncc  wuh  the  {fffoc:ph« 
of  law.  He  became  priest  at  Carlhsge,  or» 
ing  to  the  vulvar  opinion,  at  Rome  flo  leifcfc*'^ 
ever,  separated  fiom  the  Catholic  Church  t-i  f"^ 
h'fn«flf  into  the  errors  of  the  Mootaaiits,  "bo.  m*- 
gf  .atiiig  Christian  purity,  reprardcd  m <8  PJ*" 
cipalion  in  the  pleasures  of  the  wor.  comWiB- 
cation  with  individuala  attached  to  idol»try.  v>i  f'*^ 
the  stud V  of  tha  •dmem  of  tha  dsy .  St 
that  .■r:vv  ""id  the  calumnies  of  th<-  Rnmasei^ 
against  TertuUian  was  the  occasion  ofifi-s 
part ;  and  from  this  remark  mme  have  eoKi**" 
though  without  sufficitnt  grounds,  that  boj^»^ 
l>eli^  from  the  Church  of  Rome  by  lie 
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•pmc  of  bi*  clertetl  bretliren.    However  this  maj  have 
be«n,  «  distinction  it  carefully  obccrved  between  the 
miriii  which  TtitaUian  wnt*  pnfiiMis  to  his  Mpen- 
lioQ  fntn  th«  CMholie  Chowli  itid  thoM  which  be 
curnposed  afterward,  when  he  had  ranged  himbelf 
amot^  tbe  followen  of  Montanua.   The  former  axe 
fMir  in  ttaailMr,  Ms  Apoiogetieut,  atid  tboes  wbieh 
iMftt  of  baptism,  of  penttcnce,  and  prayer.    The  last 
•f  tbeae  ia  regarded  as  hi«  first  pruducuon.  Some 
Uthors  add  a  work  in  two  volumes,  addressed  to  bis 
wife,  in  which  ho  gives  her  direcliona  as  to  the  course 
of  couduct  which  »he  should  purauc  iu  the  suic  uf 
WMiowbood.   Most  critics  conaider'ihis  to  have  been 
composed  by  him  at  m  advanced  age.    The  works 
mitten  by  TertaHtan  after  he  had  become  a  Monta- 
uist  arr,  Apologies  /oT  ChnstianUy,  'I'rcaliscit  on  Ec- 
tUtiatikal  DvkMm*^  and  two  species  of  polemical 
wocka,  the  one  direeted  agalnit  beraties,  end  the  other 
affainat  Calliolics.    T!je  Taller  are  four  in  number,  Dc 
^udtcitta,  Dc  Fuga  in  Fertecutione,  Dc  Jcjunto,  Ik 
MmagMmi^   Hit  principal  work  ia  tbe  Apologettau 
AthtfMus  (rentes  mentioned  above.    It  is  addressed 
to  tbe  govdf  tiora  of  tbe  provinces  ;  it  refutes  the  cal- 
umnies which  had  been  utlemd  egailMt  the  religion  of 
the  gospel,  and  shows  that  its  professors  were  faithful 
and  obedient  subjecu.    It.  is  ihe  best  work  written  iii 
favour  of  Christianity  during  tbe  early  ngcs  of  tbe 
Church.    It  contains  •  Qambeff  of  veiy  cuiwus  hialor- 
ieel  passages  on  tho  eeretnofuea  of  tbe  Cbristlan 
Chun  li  ,  IS,  for  example,  a  description  of  the  agapa 
or  lov«-f«»au.   Terlullian  remoulded  this  work,  and 
it  appeared  onder  the  oow  title  Ad  IftOitiu*.   In  its 
altered  state  it  possesfcs  more  method,  but  less  firo 
ihaii  the  tu»l.    The  wnliiigs  of  TeriuUian  show  an  , 
ardent  and  impasstoned  spirit,  a  brilliant  imagination, 
a  high  decree  of  naturti  talent  ^fif\  fimfounJ  crndition. 
His  style,  however,  is  obscure,  iiiuugli  tmiuittied,  and 
betrays  the  foreign  extraction  of  tbe  writer.    Tbe  pe- 
rusal of  TertuUiM  ia  rety  importtot  for  the  atudent  of 
oecleaiislieel  historjr.   He  hifonoe  oa,  more  correctly 
than  any  other  writer,  respecting  the  Christian  doc- 
trinos  of  his  time,  the  eonsttiutioa  of  the  Church,  its 
oareoMmies.  and  tbe  atleeka  of  bereiiee  egaiMt  Cbrie- 
tienity.    TertuIIian  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  by 
tbe  subsequent  fathers  of  the  Church.    St.  Cyprian 
|«ed  bis  works  incestsanlly,  and  u»ed  to  call  him,  by 
way  of  eminence,  The  j^fuA.'ti  .    Vmrcnt  of  Lcr!M>« 
ased  to  say  "  that  every  word  oi  I  criuilidn  was  a  sen- 
tence, and  every  sentence  a  triumph  over  error." 
Tbe  beat  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  TertuUian  is 
tint  of  Semter,  4  vols.  9vo,  Hai.,  1770 ;  and  of  bia 
Apo!o|?y,  that  of  Havercamp,  8vo,  L.  Hal  ,  WIS. 

TtTUVs,  the  wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Ura- 
nne  and  Terra.  Their  offspring  were  die  rivers  of 
thr  rurtlj,  antl  'hroe  ihoussnd  daughters,  named  Oce- 
anides  or  Uceau-nymphs.  (Uu.,  'Aeo^.,  337,  te^q.) 
Th«  nemo  of  Tcthys  (Ti^Mr)  is  thought  to  mean  the 
iVMrir,  tho  Rearer.  Hennann  rOBUie  It  Abunnia. 
{Ketgfulcys  Mylhvlogy,  p.  51.)  • 

TsTKAroLis,  I.  a  name  given  to  tbeci^of  Antioch, 
tbe  capital  of  Syria,  because  divided,  as  it  were,  into 
four  cities,  each  having  its  separate  wall,  besides  a 
common  one  cnclosmg  all.  (Vtd.  Antiocbia  I  ) — II. 
A  name  applied  to  Dc^s.  in  Greece  (i>onc«  TUrttf- 
«H*\  fnm  Its  foor  cities.  (Ftd.  Boris.) 

Tku  KR,  I  3  king  of  part  of  Troaa,  son  of  the  Sca- 
naander  by  id  a- a.  Hia  aubjects  were  call^  Teucrt, 
Ikom  Us  name  ;  and  his  daughter  Batca  married  Dar- 
dantis,  a  Samoihracian  prince,  who  succeedMl  him  in 
the  government.  Diirdanua  lounded  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  and  also  gave  to  the  whole  adjacent  coun- 
try  the  name  of  Dardwia.  {ApoUod.,  3, 13, 1. —  Virr., 
/En.,  3,  108.)— II.  A  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Salt- 
mia,  hy  Hesione,  ihe  daughter  of  Laomedon.  He 
•vas  one  of  Helen'a  auiters,  and,  accordiogljr*  accom- 
panied  tho  CMn  to  Iho  TkM|nt  mr,  whn»  he  aig- 


iiiiimd  himaeil  by  bis  valour  and  intrepidity.  It  la 
said  that  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
kingdom,  because  he  bad  left  the  dcsth  of  hia  brother 
Ajax  unavenged.  This  severity  of  the  father  did  not 
dishearten  the  son  ;  he  left  Salamis  and  retired  to  Cy- 
prus, where,  with  the  aaaiataoce  of  Beloa,  king  of  8i> 
don,  he  bailt  •  town  which  he  called  Selarais,  efter 
his  native  cot^r.try 

TsocKi,  a  name  given  to  tho  Trojans,  from  Teucer, 
their  king.  According  to  a  ]MSsage  in  Virgil  {JE*-^  8, 
108),  ihe  Teucrt  wpro  a  colony  from  Crete,  who  settled 
IU  Troaa  previous  to  the  founding  of  Troy,  and  wiire 
tbe  founden  of  the  Trojaa  race.  Apollodorus,  how- 
ever, following,  probably,  the  cunent  Grecian  fsbles 
on  this  subject,  makes  the  Teucri  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  Teucris,  a  son  of  the  Scamander.  Heyne, 
in  aa  cxewau*  to  the  paaaag e  of  Viigil  mtntimied 
above,  givee  the  preference  to  tbe  letter  accounL  It 
is  probable  that  the  Teucri  were  only  a  branch  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Troaa,  and  originally  of  Tbracian  de- 
scent. Such,  «t  l«est|  b  tho  opinion  of  Maonert,  end 
with  him  agiMt  GieoMr  (ilrai  JfM0r,v^.l,  p.  77, 

seeo.). 

Teuta,  a  queen  of  lUyricum  B.C.  231,  whoorderad 
some  T'oinan  ambas!*adors  lo  be  put  to  drath  This 
act  oi  vioiuncQ  gave  rue  to  a  wax,  which  ended  ui  hei 
overthrow,    (l^.  Illyricum.) 

Timras  or  ToifTiTM,  e  neme  of  Heiciit]f  uooqg 
the  Gauls,  who  offered  boroan  victims  to  this  deity. 
— He  w  as  wort«hippcd  by  the  Britons  also.  Some  de- 
rive ibe  name  from  two  British  woida,  iok-tait^  which 
signify  God,  the  PSfont  or  creator ;  e  name  properly 
Jul  only  to  the  Supremo  Being,  who  was  OlipmUUr 
tn tended  by  that  name.    (Lucan,  1,  445.) 

Teuthbab,  a  kmg  of  Mysia,  oo  tho  hflMsna  of  the 
Caicus.    (V%d.  TtUjjhus  ) 

Tkdtobdboibnsis  Saltos,  a  forest  of  Germauy,  iv- 
ing  in  an  eastern  direction  from  Paderbom,  and  reach- 
ing ae  far  as  the  territory  of  Otnaintk.    It  is  famous 
for  the  clanghtsr  of  Yarae  and  his  three  legions,  by 
tho  Germans  under  .\rnunlus.    (Tac,  Ann  ,  1,60.) 
For  a  more  particular  idea  of  the  locality,  consult  the 
remarks  of  Tappea  (Dk  wtJkrt  Gtgeid  imd  Umu 
der  Hernutnnusfcklaciu,  Essm  ,  1820,  8vo). 
.  Tsot6ni  and  Tbci[onbk,  a  namu  given  to  several 
united  tribee  of  Germany,  who,  together  wuh  the  Cim 
bri,  madp  a  memorable  inroad  into  soiani  rii  Europe 
Tiie  uiusi  eruOite  inquirieii  aa  to  the  uiigin  and  causes 
of  this  migration  from  the  north  have  Ted  to  no  defip 


nite  results,  owing  to  the  einHMt  entire  tgm 
the  part  of  the  Greehs  and  Romans,  of  tne  netUM  of 

the  northern  population  and  languages.  That  the  mi- 
gration was  neither  purely  Scandinavian  or  German, 
nor  purely  Celtic  Of  Gallic,  clearly  appears  from  tht 
accounts  of  the  order  of  march  of  the  Cimbri  and  Tcu- 
tunes,  as  well  aa  of  their  bmlily  stature  aiid  inodo  of 
fighting.  Tbe  barbariiui  torrent  »eem8  to  have  origi* 
nally  been  loo.sed  from  the  farther  side  of  the  Elbe  ; 
wltence  a  mongrel  hordu  of  Geimana  and  .Scandmavi 
ans,  of  gigantic  statute,  savage  valour,  and  singulsr  ac- 
coutremeou,  d^eoded  toweids  the  eooth.  On  theit 
route,  a  number  of  Cdtic  tribes,  of  which  tbe  Tigu- 
rini  and  Tecto&aga?  aro  distinguished  by  name  above 
the  others,  joined  them;  and,  in  conjunction  wUi 
thesB,  thrsatMiod  to  poor  upon  the  Romene,  who  just 
then  wf  r(  prrssing  farther  and  farther  on  th«5  side  of 
what  IS  now  Cannthta  luwaids  modern  Auslna,  and 
on  the  west  from  Provence  tovrsfde  Toulouse.  On 
the  5idc  of  f'lrinthia,  the  Ronia'>«  took  the  whole  of 
Noricum  under  their  prolccliou  ,  ui.d  Caibo  was  de- 
stroyed with  his  srmy  in  endeavouring  to  keep  off  the 
Teutones  (rom  that  teuitory.  Oo  the  ether,  they  hnd 
extended  their  sway  from  the  Alps  to  Uw  Py  reneee, 
and  had  forced  the  native  tribes  as  far  as  Lugdunum 
(Lyc««^  to  accept  their  protection.  Tbe  barbaiiana, 
howev*..  UMMM  nf  poonng  upon  Italy  aftor  the  do* 
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fMt  of  Cttibo,  turiMd  back  »nd  spread  JiMiMmn  in 

;  and  the  Romans  despatched  an  armv  ^ig^sinxt 
them  under  Spuntia  Casatus.  Thia  army  was  annihi 
iMed  hy  the  Celtic  hordea,  who  bad  aaaociated  th«m- 
•eWea  with  the  Cimbri  and  Tetttones.  The  barbariana 
terrified  the  Romans  by  their  enorroooa  atattire,  by 
their  finnnees  in  order  of  battle,  and  by  their  mode  of 
fighting,  of  which  the  peeaharity  consisted  in  extend- 
ing their  linee  lo  M  to  enctoae  large  tracts  of  groond, 
and  in  forming  harriers  arom  J  ih<  m  with  their  wagons 
and  ehan  >u.  The  danger  to  the  Romaoa  from  the 
combfiied  Octhmir  snd  Gottic  popnhtKnw  acoined  the 

grprjtpf,  as  the  Jugurthilie  m  '.lio  bn^ 'iin i rii;  of 

the  contest,  ei^ged  their  beat  generals.  I'hey  ihere- 
fbra  Mot  Into  Otul  L.  flerrilhiB  Cvpio,  a  cowwl,  tviih 

a  cons'ilir  army.  C^pio,  quite  in  thf  Fprr;t  of  the 
aenatorial  parly  of  hi«  umes,  plundered  the  Gaula,  and 
seized  their  sacred  treasures  instead  of  preeemng  die- 
cipline.  Thia  was  in  A.n  r  fi17  The  next  vpar, 
Ciapio  wsa  declared  proconsul  ot  (ialiia  iNarbonensis, 
9mi  Omtob  Manlittt,  rtw  consal,  waa  appointdl  M» 
colleague.  These  two  generals,  neither  of  whom  pos- 
aeased  any  merit,  happening  not  tu  <igrec,  separated 
tfieir  forces,  but  were  both  attacked  at  the  same  time, 
one  by  the  Gaols,  the  other  by  the  Cimbri,  and  their 
•nniea  were  cut  to  piece*.  The  coosicrnation  which 
thia  occasioned  at  Romo  w«a  iMreased  by  the  spread- 
ing of  a  report  that  the  enemy  were  prepann^  to  paaa 
ibo  Atps.  But  th«  barbarians,  instead  of  concentra* 
ting  thpir  force  for  a  descent  upon  Italy,  wasted  Spain 
•od  scotired  the  Gallic  toimorics.  Mahua  waa  now 
dieioR  eonad ;  and,  «htto  tf»o  fM  were  phinderingr 

:ih:\  Gaul,  bo  Wit  ac^ivi'lv  rtnplnv*':!   ;n  uxcrr;- 

auig  and  diactpUntng  Ilia  army.  At  length,  m  the  thud 
yme  of  Wo  ooimmTM  in  Goul,  in  In*  Ibordi  coMutship, 

the  Tr  itnnrs  and  Ambroncs  made  their  appearance 
m  the  aouib  of  Oaul ;  while  the  Cimbri,  and  ail  the 
tribM  mitod  Willi  «bom,  attraipted  to  break  int*  Italy 
from  the  northeast.  Marias  defeated  the  Trotones 
and  Arobrones  near  Aqua;  Sextis  (now  Ati\  in  Gaul ; 
and*  in  the  following  year,  unitmn;  his  forces  with 
those  of  Catulns,  he  entirely  defeated  the  Cimbri  in 
the  plain  of  Vcrcell«,  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  near  the 
Seaaites.  In  these  two  battifs  the  Teotonea  and  Am- 
fefOiMa  art  aaid  to  have  lost  the  iaeradiblo  itaaibar  of 
t90,000  men  (t00,600  slain,  and  90,000  taken  prfa- 
oners),  Hnd  the  Cimbri  200.000  men  (140,000  slain, 
and  60,000  taken  priaonera — Lta.,  Efit.f  W.—  Vid, 
Marina.) 

TiTvi-,  a  Cf  %  br;ilt  il  Cn  I  k  heUtrijit,  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  on  his  expedition  into  Asia,  and  in- 
aligatad  him*  wMla  nndar  tha  fnioanca  nf  wina,  to  aat 
fire  to  the  royal  pnlnre  at  Pcrsepolis  {Vid  Peraepo- 
lia.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  she  attached  her- 
aelf  to  Ptalemtt  mo  of  Lagoa,  by  whom  sImi  had  two 
sons  nnd  a  danghter.  This  daughter  was  named 
Irene,  and  became  the  wife  of  Ennostus,  king  of  Soli, 
In  Hw  island  of  Cypros.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
the  opinion  that  she  lived  with  the  j>oet  Menander  be- 
fore accompanying  the  army  of  Alexander.  This  sup- 
peaitlon  aroae  from  Menander's  having  composed  a 
mece  entitled  TTuiit.  (Athanaut,  13,  p.  576,  D  — 
Bayl*,  Diet.,  ».  o. — Miehaud,  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  45, 
p.  S30.) 

Tmala,  a  city  of  Afirica,  in  tha  dominiona  «f  im- 
nttlia.  ft  re  supposed  by  soim  tn  W  tlia  aaaia  wiib 
Talaptr ,  Duw  Ffn-eanarh,  though  this  seema  doublfol. 
tfannert,  however,  inclioea  to  this  opinion.  (Consult 
Wm^9  Trwmt*  m  Sariarv.  toI.  1,  pt.  2,  e.  5.) 

TiiAi  r.*:,  a  celcbrattd  philosopher,  the  founder  of 
the  Ionic  sect,  bom  at  Mintoa  io  the  first  year  of  the 
96di  Olympiad.  Ha  waa  daaeanded  from  PhcMiialaa 
parents,  who  had  left  their  coir  tn-  nvA  settled  at  Mi- 
'etoa.  The  wealth  which  he  inherUed,  and  his  own 
anpacier  aMKties,  raiead  him  to  dialinction  among  hia 
ecwmiTyiDen,  so  thai  ha  waa  aarif  anplo|ad  in.  poUia 
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aiMm.  lAefhaiaaf  of  the  aneiaala,  M  twv«11e<!  n 

quest  of  Vnowtedf^p.  and  for  aome  time  scaMicd  m 
Crete,  riiasnicia.  bimI  Egypt.    Under  the  pneafa  af 
'■  Menphfa  he  is  sard  to  b«\e  been  taught  gcowieiry,  a»- 
'  tronomy,  and  philoaophy.    It  ia  probable,  howevei; 
that  he  was  more  indebted  to  his  own  inger.crty  rfaaa 
to  their  instructions  ;  for,  while  he  wao  amonf  ir^m, 
be  taught  Ihaaa,  to  tbatr  gmt  aalaiiiahwcnr,  kw  to 
meaeora  tha  heiffht  of  ibwr  pyrainidaL    Ik  caMM  ha 
stippo-sed  that  Thales  coold  ?r  ju  re  mocb  in»ilieni!i- 
{ cal  knowledge  from  a  people  mcapablo  of  sdnqg  aa 
I  easy  a  problon.   The  Mthod  pursued  by  Thaltawaa 
I'li^  ;  at  the  terrniDation  of  the  slwdow  1^  ihr  x^  -  -x.ii^ 

I he  erected  a  staff  pcroeodicular  to  the  sortsce  o.«  uw 
aaith,  and  lhaa  oMainad  two  righi-aaglcd  tnangiea, 
.  which  enabled  him  to  infer  the  ra'.io  of  the  ht^^hf  oi 

I the  pyramid  to  the  length  of  its  libadow,  oosa  tite  imtM 
the  height  of  the  staff  to  the  length  of  ^  abadoar. 
'  fn  mathf'matics,  Tbales     ^sirf  to  h?re  inTtLli-d  *.ev- 
j  crai  fundamental  popositions,  whico  were  ajixrwaid 
incorporated  into  wt  elementa  of  Euclid,  paitiedaily 
'the  fnllowmg  theorems  :  that  a  circle  »  biaacted  by 
its  diameter  \  that  tbe  angles  at  the  bane  of  an  laoaoe- 
les  triangle  are  aqnal ;  tlut  the  vertica]  angles  at  two 
intersecting  lines  are  equal ;  that  tf  tava  aagira  aai 
one  aide  of  one  triangle  ha  eqval  In  tsse  angfaa  aai 
one  aide  of  ai>other  triangle,  the  remaicir.g  in^Ic^  anc 
aidaa  are  raapactiaelj  equal ;  and  that  the  ai^le  in  a 
aemicitcia  ia  a  ngbt  aegla.    AaMiMMWeal  mm  well  af 
mathematical  science  seems  tn  have  received  cotf*!- 
erable  iroproTcmaota  ixom  Thaka.  fie  ma  ao  svcil  ac« 
aimed  with  tha  celartial  aaatiena  aa  to  he  aMa  la 
prt  (J  ei  all  eclipse,  though  probably  with  no  grtu  de- 
gree of  accuracy  as  to  tune  ;  for  Herodetos,  vim  n- 
latea  thia  fact,  only  say  a  that  he  fofeioki  tW  yrair  ia 
which  it  would  hippfti     Hr  tao^ti  the  Gretks  the 
division  of  the  iieaven  into  tive  ztjoCK,  uui  l^ie  »oisUr- 
tial  nnd  equinoctial  pointa,  and  approached  ao  neet  ^ 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  Irnwth  of  the  soUr  ttvoVo- 
tion,  that  he  corrected  tiicir  calexidar,  ka  i^de 
year  contain  865  days.— Thales  held  that  the  hrrt 
ciple  of  natural  bodiea,  or  the  first  simple 
from  which  all  thmgs  in  the  world  are  foimcd,  ts  tit- 
ter.   It  is  probable  that  by  the  tcni  wmttr,  Tbalcc 
meant  to  ezpreaa  tha  aaM  idea  whieh  the  coaaaafaaMla 
eapieaaed  by  the  word  cAaae,  the  natieti  awanad  to 
which  was,  a  tiirbid  and  miuMv  ma'-,       -ti  whK:h  x,'. 
thioga  were  produced.    Uia  moat  cdcbaied 
and  aneeeaaoia  in  the  lenie  aaheal  wan  Ai 
.^nft xirnrTics,  .^na^agoras,  and  ArrhflM;  >.  t!ie  inisi*: 
of  Socrates.    Tbalea  died  at  lb«  age  of  W,  in  ibc  delta 
Olympiad.    (Sotiet.,  tap.  Ihog.  iMtrt^  1,  8a»€3Ma> 
ton.  Fast.  Helhn  ,  vol  \,  p^^^Jb^tdi,  HulJ^ 
lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  «rjrf.) 

THAi.«arrBiB.  othemiae  eallad  Ibmmra  (JatHm,  9, 
A),  a  oro<'!t  <'f  Amazons,  who,  accmarjied  by 
atOO  women,  caitc  daya'  jouraey,  through  iW  wgmt 
hoMila  nationa,  to  meet  Alexander,  in  hta  Asutic  eo^ 
quests,  and  rai^e  offspriag  hjhim.  (AiaiiBt  kX«  >>— 
i^utnt.  Cmrl .  6,  5.) 

TsAtiA  (0(1  Arm,  "  ike  B/oomtV  MM^X  I-  amaaf  the 
Muses,  generally  regarded  as  tbe  pationeaa  of  < 
She  was  supposed  by  some,  also,  to  prea^ 
bandry  and  planing.— II.  Ona  af  tbe  Gaaaan.  (FM. 
Gratiw ) 

TitAnf  ata,  an  eaily  Thraetan  haid,  eon  «f  Phifcai 

mon  aiul  A  ri^  o  >■  He  is  said  to  hare  been  rrm^riia 
ble  for  beauty  ot  peraoo  and  akill  on  the  Ijic,  aai  Is 
have  ohrilangad  ihe  Mnaea  to  n  comaat  of  iltiHL  Bi 
was  conq\iCrLx3,  and  the  Muses  deprived  him  s-rii 
for  hia  presompiton.  {ApoUod,,  1, 3.  3.) — Coosofe  lie 
fmatka  of  Heyna  (ed  ApoUai.,1  r.)  on  the  aeiawal 
the  stipulation  between  tW  contending paitiaa.  {BmL* 
U.,  2,  695.  ae^q  —Heynt,  ai  loe.) 

TniUPSACUB,  a  city  and  famona  fisfd  on  ^  £uphn- 
laa.  Tbaetty 
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rT«,  nearly  opposite  to  ihe  modern  Raeea.   Ococra-  !  it  as  placed  on  the  great  road  leading  from  Thermopy- 


pBen  &ro  wrong  m  removing  tt  to  Ul-Dur.  {W\l 
Htm,  OsogT.  ^  p.  1S9,  Mff  ■)  This  ford  was 
pMted  by  Cyru*  lk»  Yoaagor  la  lMb«i|Mdmoo  i^puast 
AiUxcrxM ;  aftcvwuii  by  I>viiH  «A«r  hia  defiMt  by 
AlciAoder  at  Issus  ,  and  ULar  ihree  years  after  by  Al- 
9tax4M  ia  punnit  ol  Dsntu,  previoas  to  the  bttiie  of 

Thapcos,  I.  tiuw  Dtmtas,  a  town  of  Affic«  Propria, 
00  tbo  cOMtv  aeoibeast  of  Hadrumetuin,  where  Scipio 
and  Jabe  w<*re  dtfciiud  by  Cesar  It  was  olhsrwisc 
a  pkee  ol  itu.«^  cutMcqueoce.  (Manner^  Gei^r.,  vol. 
It,  ft  S.  p.  24 1 .)— 11.  A  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  cmU 
en  eowt,  not  far  to  the  north  of  SyiacuM.  It  was 
•ituate  on  a  peninaala,  which  wm  eometimea  called  an 
ialand,  and  which  now  bears  tbo  name  of  Macroniti. 
lile  |ilac«  jNBobablj  obuined  ite  oaoM  Croa  the  |)eoiB> 
wli  ptedtadBf  tlw  ^u^o(,  a  Mil  dT  plml  or  ahiab 
used  rnr  ilveintf  yellow.  •{TkHmd^  %  4.  JMww|/Mrf, 
ai<  TAiuyi^.,  I.  c) 

TMMa,  Ml  iaibad  ta  Uw  .£«ao,  off  the  coaat  of 
TTirtce,  a.nd  0[ipositr  the  moulK  of  the  Neslus.  It 
received,  at  a  vuty  rutiiole  period,  a  colony  of  Phceni- 
ctaT\s,  under  the  conduct  of  "naaus  (Herod.,  6,  47. 
—  Scymn.,  Ch  ,  v.  660),  that  enterprising  people  having 
alrttdy  formed  »elt)cmcnl8  m  several  ulands  uf  the 
Mgt*n.  {Tkucyd.,  1.  8.)  They  were  induced  to 
faMM*  tiMmtlvM  of  XhMM»>  (nwD  tbe  valuable  ail< 
vW'Rilnea  wbMi  it  oeaiaiMd,  and  whieh,  it  appear*, 
they  aftt  r'.varJ  worked  with  utiremilting  assiduity. 
Herodotaaf  who  viaited  ihia  wland,  reporu  that  a  laige 
MMslcitt  0H     Mds  of  SmwoiKiooo  twd  boon  tomed 

npaidn  down  (iciftarfya^utvov)  in  FCHrch  of  the  prrrions 
metal.  Thasos,  at  a  later  period,  was  ri;culorii2.ed  by 
•  ptttf  of  Paiiana,  pursuant  to  the  command  of  an  or- 
acle to  the  father  of  the  poet  Archdochu<.  1  rum  tht^s 
documcDL,  quoted  by  Siepiianus,  we  ieara  mat  litv 
ancient  name  of  the  ialand  was  iEria.  (P/my,  4. 
13.)  It  is  said  by  othma  to  have  been  alao  named 
Cbryse.  (Eu*tMth.,ad  Dkm.  Perieg.,  p.  97.)  Hia- 
tisua  the  M  h'  >;an.  during  the  diaturbanctn  c  ccasiont  J 
by  lb*  Ionian  revolt,  froiUeasly  endeavoured  to  make 
Imaotf  nnalor  of  thb  jaland,  vHueh  eobaaqoonily 
conquered  bv  ^^an]oniu!i,  when  the  Thaaians  were 
~»d  to  pull  dowa  their  fortitications,  and  re> 
ships  to  Abdera.  {Herod.,  6, 44.)  On  tbe 
expulaion  of  the  I*ers:ar.5  from  (Irrecp,  Tha^!)*, 
getbcr  with  the  othrr  labnds  on  ihia  coast,  became 
rtbotuy  to  Athene ;  disputea,  bomvor,  having  arisen 
betwi^en  the  iatander*  and  that  pow«r  on  the  subject  of 
the  uiiuea  on  the  Thractsn  coast,  a  war  ensued,  and 
tbe  Thasiana  were  besieged  for  three  years.  On  their 
MiMidOT  tboir  CwtiGcatiooa  wero  deetcoyed,  and  their 
abfpaof  WTMMtnd  10  AdieoaL  (Tkiicyrf..  1,  101.) 
Tfiufiis  n-icf  more  revoltril,  after  the  grt-.u  fjiKiru  of 
tbe  Athenians  in  Sicily,  at  which  ume  a  chanee  was 
Oiheted  In  goveramewt  of  the  iskiid  firem  aMMoe« 
racv  to  otippircny.  {ThuryH  ,  R,  fil.)  Accurtl'np  to 
Herodotus,  the  revenues  ut  Thasua  amuuntcd  tu  two 
hundred,  and  sometiMOl  three  hundred,  talents  annu- 
bHy.  The«e  funds  were  principally  derived  from  the 
mmos  of  Scapio-hyle,  in  Thrace  (6,  48).— The  capiUl 
of  the  i<tUnd  was  ThasQs. — Thasos  furnished,  besides 
fold  and  silver,  marblee  and  wim,  which  were  much 
esteemed.  (P/in..  36,  6.— Snsee.,  Eput.,  86.— 
A  then  ,  1.  51.)  The  soil  was  e.\ccllenl.  {Dwn  Pe- 
rug.,  T.  623.)  Tbe  modern  name  of  the  island  is 
(OwomtV  Am.  Otmm,  vol.  1.  p. 


»!  by  Lanua  to  itm  nurih  ol  TiittM^ily,  speaks  of  it  lA 

the  foUowiof  Mnns :  '  Yuu  arnve,"  says  the  hiatofi- 
an,  "  after  a  very  difficult  and  rugged  route  over  hill 
and  dale,  when  you  euddeoly  open  on  an  immeaao 
plain  hkc  a  vast  sea,  which  slreichca  below  as  far  as  tbe 
eye  can  reach."  The  town  was  situate  OB  a  very  loftj 
and  perpendkukr  roek,  wbidi  mdeiod  it  •  plaeo  or 
great  aircngth  The  modern  name  is  Thaumacos. 
Dodwell  describes  ibe  view  from  this  place  as  the 
most  wonderful  and  extensive  he  ever  beheld* 
W  firll  gives  ThaumaJcon  as  the  modan 
{Lranur's  Anc.  Grttu,  vol.  1,  p.  414.) 

TaAOHAMTUs,  an  appUatioo  siven  to  Iris,  the  go4» 
dess  of  the  rainbow,  aa  the  £iq|{btar  of  ThatUMO 
{WoruUr.—HtM.,  Theog.,  266). 

Thka.vo,  I.  daughter  of  Ciaseus,  and  sister  of  Heo> 
She  married  Antanor,  and,  beiu  priastaaa  ain 
of  Minerva,  was  prerailed  upon  by  hernosbend  to  do* 
liver  U|i  to  iiiii>  the  Palladium,  '.v'ncli  \ir  irt acberoualo 
gave  inio  the  handa  of  the  Greeks,    {horn.,  % 

AiiMM^  10.  va.—DiBt.  ohl,    ft.)— n. 

The  wife  of  Pvf.hii;oras  Sho  was  a  native  of  Cro- 
tona,  and  the  lust  female,  it  is  said,  that  turned  her 
attention  lu  philooophy.  She  was  also  a  poetaoik 
{Sutd.,  t.  V. — D^o^.  Ijaert.,  8,  42,  s&jq.-^Mcnag.^ 
ad  Dwg.,  I.  c.) — III.  A  daughter  of  Pylhagoraa 
(Auet.,  Vtt.  Pythag.,  ap.  Flul.  —  Menag.,  Lhad.t 
8,  4S.>— I V.  The  motkar  of  Paaaooiaa.  Sho  woo  Mm 
first,  as  it  is  reported,  who  bnMwbt  a  atono  to  tbe  on* 
iranco  of  Minerva's  temple  to  shut  up  her  son,  v.Li.n 
aba  heard  of  bis  perfidy  to  hia  counliy.  (  Vui,  Pausa- 
viaa  I.) 

'I'hk.;  I  RI  M  under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to  givia 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  ancient  diaraa,  arranged  uodoi 
pwyot  bonda  t 

1.  Jliaiory  ^Tngt^frvm  UtrtMlolh*  tim*  o/ 

The  dimt  owoa  ita  origiu  to  that  piiDC>{>lo  of  iottr 
tation  whieb  ia  mberant  in  bwnan  tialaro.   Htneo  te 

invriition,  l:ke    tliat    uf  |uiin'.ing,  sculptvirf,  and  the 

Other  imiuiive  arts,  cannot  properly  be  restricted  to 
any  one  speeifie  ago  or  people.  In  &tt»  aeonical  rep- 
re^uiit&tioFM  are  found  among  nations  io  tnt^tlly  sep- 
arated by  situation  and  circumstances,  as  lo  make  i( 
imposeible  for  any  one  to  have  borrowed  tbo  jdoolioa 
another  In  Greece  and  Hindustan  the  drama  was  at 
the  samu  period  m  high  repute  and  perfection,  while 
Arabia  and  Peraia,  the  intervening  countries,  were 
otter  atrangers  to  tbia  bind  of  oniorUi&moot.  Tbo 
Chinese,  a^in,  have  from  time  immamoria)  nosseaaad 
a  regular  tin  The   u  cient  Peruvians  had  tboir 

tragedies,  cooiedtes,  and  interludes ;  and  even  among 
tbo  savage  and  aOliloiy  ialaaders  of  the  South  Sea,  a 
rude  kind  of  play  was  observed  by  the  navigators  who 
diacovw^  them.  £acb  of  these  people  must  have  m- 
vanied  tbo  dnmo  for  tboOMolvrs.  The  only  point  of 
ronnfTinn  was  the  sameness  of  the  cause  which  led 
10  Lhcsc  several  independent  inventions ;  the  instinct- 
ivn  pjnpanaiiy  lo  imitation,  and  the  pleasure  ariaing 
from  it  when  aooeosofnllj  oi«rted. — ^The  eleiMnta  of 
the  Gredan  Dramm  are  to  b«  sought  in  an  age  far  ai^ 
tecedent  to  all  regular  h  >^  r:i.  i  rcord.  In  those  ro- 
moto  timaa,  tbo  aeverml  seasons  of  the  year  bad  among 
th«  Oraabs  ihtk  raajpaclivo  Mvala.  That  religion, 
which  peopled  with  divinities  wood,  and  hill,  and 
stream,  and  gave  to  every  art  and  event  of  ordinaij 
life  its  peculiar  deity,  entered  largely  into  the  foalibfi 
and  customs  of  lb**"*  artnnul  frfttvrties.  .\mong  an 
Thaumaoi,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  tbe  district  of  agricultural  population  like  tnat  uf  early  Greece,  Dio- 
tis,  and  in  a  northwest  direction  from  the  head  nysus,  at  what  time  soever  hie  name  and  worship  had 
vraters  of  the  Sinus  Maliacos.  It  is  sii  !  to  hare  tir  '  been  introduced,  aa  the  inventor  of  wino  and  god  of 
rived  iu  name  from  the  singularity  of  us  siiuduon,  and  the  vineyard,  possessed,  of  necessity,  a  dtstinguisbad 
the  aaftWl'rtwiPi/  {&a6fta)  prodoead  on  the  minds  of  sacrifice  and  feast. — Music  and  poetr>'.  slu n  m  r  ihey 
mvoUiMOpentfcDttaMbiagit  lirf,  0*0  iaociibaa  1  owat.  om  ahoaot  iafariobtj  oaployad  m  the  set vtceao 
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dif  iue  worship.  In  Greece,  pre-emiiteaUy  the  land  of 
ibe  MMig  and  Che  Ifff  tiMe  f»nctice  prevailed  from  the 
mott  ancient  times.  Ai  the  periodic  festivals  of  their 
several  deities,  baiMis  of  choristers,  sccompaaied  by 
the  pipe,  the  lute,  or  the  harp,  sane  the  general  praises 
of  the  god.  ort'p!'  tfitr  nmations  of  his  various  achieve- 
ments. Tiic  leaatti  ut  Bacchus  bad,  of  course,  thcix 
Mend  dtoruaes;  and  these  choruses,  from  the  cir- 
evmetances  of  the  feettfai,  MtonUj  icU  mto  two 
classes  of  ver3r  diflemt  eheneler.  The  hftant  ad- 
drtesed  ininicdi  iti  j\  to  the  divinit} ,  round  the  hal- 
low«l  altar  duru^  the  soimoity  of  the  acrvice,  were 
grave,  lofty,  and  tuUuati.  The  songs  inspired  by 
'lir  c  irousals  of  the  banquet,  and  uttered  amid  the  rev- 
eilles of  the  Piisliic  processiOQ,  were  coarst^,  ludi- 
CMWt,  and  satirical,  intanpanad  with  mutual  jcat  and 
gibe.  The  hymn  which  accompanicti  thr  opmingsac- 
XiLcu  was  called  diOvpofiC'jg,  a  term  ui  liouutiul  ety- 
mology and  import.  Perhaps,  like  the  repulsive  sym- 
bol of  the  Phallic  ritee,  its  origin  mint  he  referred  to 
an  Eastern  clime. — Besides  the  chanters  of  the  Dithy- 
ramb and  the  singers  of  the  I'lialhc.  there  was,  proba- 
hhr  from  tba  6m  totcoductioo  of  ikcchic  worship^  a 
dttid  elaaa  of  parfoman  in  thaaa  animal  fiMlmla. 
Fauns  and  Satyrs  were,  in  [lOpular  belief,  the  regular 
auaadanta  of  the  deity ;  and  the  received  character  of 
ikeaa  aingular  bei^ga  was  ui  adbaiiabl*  harmoojr  with 
the  merry  Dionysia.  The  goat,  as  an  animal  f";)v- 
cially  injurious  to  the  vmus,  and,  therefore,  pecuiiuriy 
obDoaioua  to  the  ^'ud  of  the  vineyard,  was  the  sppro- 
priatc  offering  in  the  Bacchic  sacrifices.  In  the  boms 
and  hide  of  the  victim,  all  that  was  requisite  to  furnish 
satyric  guise  was  at  band  ;  ami  thu^i  a  baud  of  mum- 
Mia  waa  aaaily  formcdt  whose  wit,  waggery,  aud  gri- 
OMca  wooU  pitiva  bo  inaigmfieaiit  aaditisn  to  tlia 
amusements  of  the  village  carnival — In  ihcse  rude 
festivities  the  splendid  drama  of  the  (ireeks  found  its 
origin.  The  lofty  poetry  of  the  Dithyramb,  eombiiwd 
with  the  lively  exhibiuor:  of  '.[,f  Satyric  chorus,  was  at 
length  wrought  out  nuo  ttie  majestic  tragedv  of  Soph- 
ocles. The  Phallic  song  was  expanded  and  improved 
into  the  v^onderful  comedv  of  Aristophanes — In  the 
hrst  rise  of  the  Bacchic  festivals,  the  rustic  singers 
oaad  to  poor  forth  their  own  unpolished  and  extempo- 
iMMOna  atiBBM.  By  dyaaa^  tlieaa  nida  ebomaaa  as- 
auMaad  a  mora  artMelal  rorm.  Eanriatkm  waa  aieilad, 
and  contests  between  nci^hbourii  Ji^tr.cts  Irt!  to  the 
aocoaasive  introduction  ot  such  improvemenla  asmi^it 
•and  ta  add  Imaraat  and  aAet  to  Uie  riral  exMUttoiia. 
It  was  probably  now  that  a  distinrtion  in  prizes  was 
anada.  Heretofore  a  go<it  appears  to  have  been  the 
ovdinai7  toward  of  the  victonous  eheristata ;  aad  the 
term  rpnyuilia  {rpuyov  9^9),  or  f^oat-rovg,  to  have 
Gomprchet)dcd  the  several  choral  chauliugs  lu  Uie  Di- 
Onyaia.  To  the  I)ithyramb  a  bull  was  now  assigned, 
as  a  nobkf  aaaed  for  iu  aaerad  odo ;  tha  aoccMaful 
singers  of  tlw  Pballie  received  a  basket  of  figa  and  a 
vessel  of  \Mnr  ;  while  tlie  goat  was  left  to  the  Satyric 
chonie.  Subsequently,  wbeu  the  Dithyiaiob  and  the 
dfana  had  boeooM  oataWiaiwd  in  all  their  porfactioo 
thro\i!7hniit  the  cities  of  Greece,  the  general  pri*e  was 
a  tripod,  which  waa  commonly  dedicated  by  the  victor 
to  Medraa,  wMi  «  tihlolt  boaring  the  names  of  the 
»i!ri-f>s?f-il  composer,  chorapus.  and  tribe. — The  Dithy- 
ramb was  ai  a  very  early  period  admitted  into  the 
Doric  dUm^  nd  there  cherii^M^  with  peculiar  atten- 
tion by  a  sacceasion  of  poota ;  among  whom  Archilo- 
chos  of  Paros,  Arion  of  Methymne,  Simonides  of 
Ceos,  and  T^aHus  of  Kermione  were  especially  distin- 
fliUahad.  Uodar  their  hands  the  nido  exteiaporanooua 
ftymn  of  a  poaaaat  efaoma  ivaa  giadudly  lafinod  into  a 

laboured  composition,  lofty  in  sentiment,  studied  in  dic- 
tioD,  and  adorned  with  all  the  gracea  wbioh  music, 
ihytW,  and  the  daooa  oooM  ooppTy.  Thaaleatared  by 

the  patronaf'r  o(  citv  rommunities,  and  so  improvrJ  !  > 
the  ekiU  and  talent  oi  rival  poets,  the  Dithyrambtc  cho- 1 

laoi 


rus,  in  tbeaabhau^ofitaodes  andspkojoarofthiis. 
compeniflMata,  baetiM  OM  of  AaaHtimpoiiii|  ibn 

among  the  public  spectacles  of  Grecce.~In  \ht  mtu 
time,  the  representation  of  the  laugfatsr-lirnoc  Sstaa 
had  been  moolded  into  a  more  regular  body,  odMtfb 
ued  to  delight  the  populace  wiui  their  poleiqat  ijv 
pear&nct  and  Tinny  pratiks.  Ii  u  here  ihttut  fira 
discover  Eori n  ung  of  a  dramatic  nature.  Tbt 
era  of  the  Dithyramb  ware  mere  choristen ;  tbt  as- 
sumed no  characters,  and  exhibited  no  imiiihcb  Tm 
performers  in  the  Satyric  chorus  had  a  ptrt  lonittui; 
they  ware  actora  in  the  stnctast  seoM  of  lU  wkL 
Monovar,  m  their  axtemporanaoaa  bmii  of  dndp 
iion,  remark,  jest,  and  repartee,  a  kin-i  0.' J  ilcgte 
waa  introducMi ;  irregular,  00  douU,  td  wild,  m 
still  a  dialogue.  Han,  than,  in  this  letic;  ad  m 
dialogue,  wr  have,  at  once,  the  ektncnu  t^J  ibe 
sence  of  the  drama. — The  Satync  chom.  I.ke  ck 
Dithyramb,  had  found  an  early  eolrsDct  mio  Do- 
rian  cities,  snd  was  particularly  coliivited  tt  FUm^ 
a  town  of  Sicyon.  In  Attica,  the  fotuntceMoftiK 
perfected  drama,  there  remains  do  direct  tsctri  of 
thaao  DioiijraMn  lapraaaotatMBa  ODtd  dia  adiiif 
the  sixth  eeotary  before  oar  era.  AtdalliMfhi- 
pis,  a  native  of  Icaria,  an  Athenian  n1!igf.  m 
struck  with  the  possibility  of  introduciog  Tanon  b- 
prorerootUa  ioto  tiie  Satjrrie  eboms.— He  wwikl  ■ 
incessant  roand  of  jest,  and  gambol,  atid  j;fi3iw«l<- 
came,  in  the  cud,  exhausUng  10  the  pedonncn  aM 
wearisooM  even  to  the  spectaton.  Accerdngljr,  it 
Icarian  contrived  a  break  in  the  representatioQ  (Diif. 
Laert.,  Plat.,  66),  by  coming  forward  in  penon  [Phi., 
Vtt.  Sol.,  c.  29),  and,  from  an  elevaieJ  sund,dete» 
fa^  10  goatkulolod  nanatioo  aaow  BytholofnlMr. 
Wmb  ma  waa  ended  the  dnrna  agiia  MoaiMii 
their  [)eformancc3.  The  next  step  was  to  !i3ii  !i  i:^ 
spirit  to  these  monologues,  by  maJking  the  ckem  aki 
put  ia  the  nanativo  ttmugh  an  oceuional  udtaa- 
tion,  question,  or  remark  Thfa  was  readily  Kzgej'e^ 
by  the  practice  of  interchanging  obsemiioot  li-Tikj 
esublished  among  the  members  of  the  chon».  Aari 
thus  was  the  germc  of  the  dialogne  still  futher 
veloped.  la  order  to  disguue  his  features,  tai  » 
{NTodace  a  eerUin  degaee  of  btstrioDtc  lUatioo, 
pis  is  said  first  to  have  smeared  his  tea  wtt  wo"}*"! 
then  with  a  pigment  prepared  fiom  tfwM  pcn^ 
and  lastly  to  have  contrived  a  kind  of  rude  naiV  miA; 
of  Uoaa. '  (Siwd.,  #.  a.  eiowtf.y-Btadtt  tie  sWiwa 
of  the  aetor,  Thoepla  did  nneh  iw  tbt  affmreiiMBt 
of  the  cho:  u  Itself.  He  invcnifd  dances,  eiich 
were  handed  down  through  four  ecnenttoni  to  tks 
time  of  Aristophanee.  (  Vrsp.,  1470  ]  Thej  were, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  charos  ivt  »bicli  ibqf 
were  devised,  of  a  nature  more  eoeiKetie  Oian  gn* 
fui.  Yet  their  protracted  existence  proves  thun  to 
have  poeseesed  populsrity  snd  compuatiTee^in^ 
In  these  dances  he  assiduously  trnBsdhhAawt* 
Whatever  advantages  could  be  derived  frooth»«»tei 
art  of  muaic  w«fe  no  doubt  added,  •»*.^*'Jf^ 
ed  to  the  jeMtal  organization  and  aqa^paMK  « 
chorus.  The  metre  of  his  rtwiiatirc  wis  i^fomj 
trochaic  ;  the  measure  in  which,  amid  frolic  and  diwi, 
the  Satyric  cboms  gave  vent  to  us  ebuHmons  cf£i« 
and  merriment.  {ArisM.,  Poet.,  4,  17.)  loM 
from  Its  formation,  the  trochee  is  pecoliiily  »d«P«o  • 
lively  and  sportive  movements.  (ilriiW,  i^'i * 
7.)  Thespis  |)robably  reduced  the  whole 
into  some  kind  of  unity,  by  eaoaing  this 
of  song  and  recitative,  as'  a  whole,  to  tend,  ho^rertf 
looaoly,  to  the  aetting  forth  of  some  one  pauigt  j 
Baeeye  hiaioiT.  Bot  the  language  afliadi  kuvu^ 
choristers  was  of  a  light  and  ludicroos  cist;  tb« «» 
jecls  of  the  abort  episodea  were  faaudl^d  an 
and  hnmoMna  manner;  end  the  whole  P«^^^ 
with  it?  fiance,  song,  story,  and  buffoonefff  JenP*'" 
a  wild  kind  of  baUel-farce.— The  urtrodoeh* 
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icior  witn  tils  episodic  recitations  was  so  loipoitwit 
an  Mlvaoce,  as  leading  dircciljr  to       formttioo  of 
iumtiB  plot  and  dialogae ;  and  tbe  oti^r  improre- 
mcoU,  which  impartrd  ^ki!!.  rcg  ilantv,  and  unity  to 
Uie  DOVeauiaU  of  liie  chorus,  were  ul  so  loducotMl  a 
dMchption,  that  Tbespia  ia  generally  conaidared  the 
inventor  of  the  drama.    Of  tragedy,  properly  ao  call- 
tti,  he  doea  not  appear  to  have  bad  any  idea.  Storiea, 
more  or  less  ludicrous,  generally  tuming  upon  fiac- 
cfaiia  and  hi«  foUowen,  interwovea  with  IM  omm  and 
tlM  toag  of  ft  walttndjwd  dKMue,  fermed  ibe  draow 
of  Thespis. — The  Satyric  cbonia  had  by  this  tinne 
been  admitted  into  Athens ;  conteata  were  a«t  on  foot ; 
and  tbe  ancseae  which  attended  the  novelties  «f  Thee- 
pis  sharpened,  no  doubt,  the  talents  of  ht?  competi- 
tors.  Tbia  emulatiuii  would  naturally  j>roduce  un- 
provament  apoo  improvement :  but  we  diacover  do 
leading  change  in  tbe  line  of  the  incipient  drama  until 
the  appearance  of  Phryniclius,  the  »oa  of  Polyphnul- 
mon  and  the  popi!  of  Thespis.    At  tbe  eloee  of  tbe 
•isth  caatwy  beiliDfe  Cbriat,  th«  elenwftK  of  trasedy, 
tboaih  atni  in  ■  iqimto  etate,  wen  individtiany  ao 
fitted  and  prepari  J  as  to  require  nothing  but  a  master 
bud  to  unite  tbom  Uito  one  whole  of  1^  and  beauty. 
The  Dithyramb  prceented  in  iu  eolena  tOM  uti  kmy 
strains  a  rich  mine  of  clwral  poetry  ;  the  rrpi:!ar  nar 
{aUve  and  inimeUc  character  of  tbe  Tbespiau  chorus 
fumisbrd  the  form  and  matariab  of  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion.   To  Pbrynicbua  belongs  the  chief  mpnt  of  this 
combination.    Q^ppmg  the  light  and  farcical  cast  of 
the  Tbeapian  drama,  and  dismisaing  aiti^tber  Bac- 
:Um  with  bia  aatyra,  be  eought  for  the  aubjacli  ol  hie 
pie0M  in  tbe  grave  and  atrikiog  eventa  regieteied  in  the 
laytbology  or  history  of  his  countr)-.    This,  however, 
was  Qoi  ft  practice  altogether  oirigioal  or  unexampled. 
The  fact,  eaeMlly  uMatiooed  hj  Rerodolm  (6,  97), 
that  the  trapic  choruses  at  Sicyon  sung,  not  the  advcn- 
turea  ol  Baccbua,  but  the  »oes  of  Adrasius,  ahows 
HM,  m  dw  Cjelio  ehorua  at  least,  melancholy  mcident 
and  mortal  personages  had  long  before  been  intro* 
(iuced.    There  is  also  some  rcaaoti  for  supposing  that 
the  young  tragedian  waa  deeply  indebte<i  to  Homer  in 
tkt  formftUoa  of  hi*  diamft.   Ariatotie  diatinctly  at* 
liboiM  to  tho  ftnthor  of  tho  lUad  end  Odyaaey  the 
primary  suggeation  of  tragedy,  aa  in  bia  Margitea  waa 
given  the  ml  idee  of  comedy.  (JPocl.,  4,  12.)  Now 
it  ia  ea  bnlorieftl  ftct»  that,  ft  few  yeoia  hofoio  PhiyD> 
ichus  began  to  exhibit,  the  Homeric  pocma  had  been 
collected,  reviaed,  arranged,  and  publiabed  by  the  care 
<f  PwwUfttaa.   (Cic,  3a  Orol.,  8,  84.)    Such  an 
event  would  naturally  attract  attention,  and  add  a 
deeper  interest  to  the  atudy  of  thia  mighty  maaler ; 
and  it  ia  eaay  to  conceive  1k>w  hia  fUft^uf  dpoftari' 
Kot,  a«  Aziitodo  terroa  them,  would  strike  and  operate 
upon  a  mind  aeote,  ready,  and  ingenious,  as  that  of 
i'hrynichus  must  have  been.    At  any  rate,  these  two 
facU  aUad  ia  cloae  chronological  connexion — ibo  first 
edWan  of  HonMr,  and  the  birth  of  tragedy  properly  so 

called. — Takinr^,  ihcr:,  thr  odr  nnJ  i.'u  lone  of  the  i 
Dubyiamb,  the  mimoiic  pcraoniticaiiona  of  Homer  and 
iho  thoowa  which  additional  tradition  or  ovoo  vacant 
cvpnt?  "(upplicd,  Phrynicboa  combined  these  several 
mati-iulsii  together,  and  ao  brought  ihcin  forw-«id  utnler 
the  dramatic  form  of  the  Tbeapian  exhibition.  Thua, 
at  length,  doeo  tiafedjr  ilftwa  opon  oa. — ^I'haae  ohangea 
io  the  character  of  the  drama  noeeaeatily  peoduccd 
corTe«p«iu'.Hii^  alt<  r^iioii?  in  its  form  and  manner.  The 
recitative  waa  no  longer  a  act  of  diajoinied,  rambling 
epiaodaa  of  hnoMiooa  legend,  aepented  by  tbe  wild 
dance  and  noiay  aong  of  a  Satyr  cno:r,  !ric  a  connected 
suoeeesion  of  aenoua  narrative  or  grave  convenalioa, 
with  a  chorua  competed  of  peraonagca  involved  in  tbe 
•itory,  all  relating  to  one  aubjcct,  rtnd  nil  tending  to 
am  reaulu  Tbia  reciutive  again  alternated  with  a 
•ehea  of  choral  odea,  coropoaed  in  a  spirit  of  deep 
iho^^  and  ioft|  poetry,  theomlfaa  vuaa$  man  fit 


leaa  directly  upon  the  theme  of  the  intrns-arrn  dia 
logue. — In  eorreapondctice  with  these  alierauona  it 
tone  and  ooa^KMiiion,  tbe  actor  and  the  chorialen 
must  hsTp  ai«?t!rncd  a  diflercnt  a^ppct.  Thf  ppr^ofm 
era  were  now  the  repreaentativcs,  not  of  bilcnus  and 
the  Satyra,  boiof  haiooa,  princea,  and  thair  atleadaala. 
Tho  goetakin  guiae  and  obetreperooa  epOTtSveneaa 
were  laid  aaide  for  the  ataid  deportment  of  peraona 
engaged  in  matters  of  ■iorious  business  or  deep  afflic* 
tioa,aQd  agarb  beGiting  tbe  rank  aodatataof  the  aavw 
oial  mdirknala  employed  te  Ao  pioco.  Nor  aw  wo 
to  snpposc  ttiAt,  a>!  the  actor  \\as  still  but  one,  so 
never  more  than  one  personage  waa  iuttoduced.  For 
it  ia  TOty  probable  that  thw  OM  aelar*  donging  Ma 
dress,  appeared  in  different  charactera  daring  the  course 
of  tbe  play;  a  device  frequently  employed  in  later 
timea,  when  the  tawaaaad  oamber  of  aetora  atada  audi 
a  contrivance  tew  necessary.  This  actor  aometimoo 
represented  female  personages  ;  for  Phrynichua  ia  sta- 
ted to  have  lirat  brought  a  /emale  character  on  tho 
atage. — Thoa,  fron  the  midat  of  the  poarae  baftMmar* 
ieaaBdiDdoiraltatioM  of  theSa^rniDelioioe,  didtiago* 
dy  start  up  at  oncn  iti  Li-r  [invrur,  tlionah  not  her  per- 
fect, form.  For,  mighty  aa  bad  been  tbe  stride  tl^ 
warda  tho  aatabliriMiMit  of  Iho  Swioas  Drama,  yal  b 
r  ihibitions  of  Phrvnicho*  we  find  the  infancy,  not 
ibo  autahty,of  tragedy.  I'bere  waa  atill  many  an  ez» 
ciaaeeaco  lo  ba  removed ;  many  a  chaam  to  be  fille4 
op  ;  many  a  nigged  point  to  be  smoothed  into  regular- 
ity ;  and  many  an  embryo  part  to  be  expandccf  into 
tt»  full  and  legitimate  dirnensiona.  Tbe  management 
of  tho  pioco  waa  aimpla  and  inanifieiai  orao  to  lodo- 
neee.  The  argunieat  waa  aomo  naked  ineident,  my> 

iholoL'ic  or  li.--ti'r,i  .1,  nn  which  (-';orus  sang  and 
the  actor  recited  m  a  connected  but  desultory  succea- 
aion.   Tbare  was  no  ioiorweaving  or  development  of 

plot;  no  atod:pc}  r.rrangement  of  fart  and  cata'^tropbe J 
no  akilful  contrivance  to  heighten  the  natural  inlereat 
of  the  tale,  and  work  up  the  feelinga  of  the  audienco 
into  a  climax  of  terror  or  of  pity.  The  odea  of  toe 
cborua  were  aweet  and  beautiful ;  the  dancea  acien- 
tiOc  and  dexterously  given ;  but  then  these  odes  and 
daocaa  atill  ooapoaed  the  prioeipal  part  of  (ha  perktnh 
aBoe.  ^ilfiiiMif  A'otl.f  19,  91.)  Thay  conliaetod 
tho  episodes  of  the  actor,  and  threw  them  into  com- 
paraLive  inaignifioaoco;  Nay,  not  unfrequently,  wbik»  • 
tho  actor  appeared  is  a  posture  of  tbonffat,  wo,  or  eon* 

atomation,  tho  chorus  would  prolor^  its  danrr*  .T-,.:i  rhp.nt- 
inga,*aod  leave  to  tbe  performer  iilile  more  than  the  part 
of  a  ■patehla>t  imaga.  In  ahort,  tlM  drama  of  Phrviw 
tchas  waa  a  aerioua  opera  of  lyric  aong  and  akilful 
dance,  and  not  a  tragedy  of  artful  plot  aiMl  intereatinjr 
dialogue.— Such  was  Phrynichus  as  ati  inrt  nlor.  StiU 
wo  must  remaoiber,  ia  tracing  the  iuptntnt  imptovero 
of  tragedy,  that  tha  loal  ahiaia  of  Phfyniehoe  ava  not 
to  be  meeaured  by  what  he  fir.;>I!v  arhicved  through 
imitatioa  of  othara,  but  by  the  productions  of  bia  OWB 
uuaaMatod  iagomiily  and  tabm.  In  tbia  view,  thaas 
1  claims  muit  almost  ctitTt  Iv  be  rcstrietcd  to  the  com* 
bmauou  of  the  poetry  oi  itii-  Cyclic  with  the  acting  of 
tbe  I'besptan  chorus ;  tbe  convcraion  of  Satyric  gay^ 
ty  into  tiic  solemnity  and  patlma  of  what  was  thenco- 
forth  peculiarly  styled  Tragedy.  In  all  aucceeding 
alterationa  and  additiona,  Phrynichus  scema  to  have 
been  ainply  lha  follower  of  iEacby hia.  ~  Batwaaa 
Phrynicboa  and  iCeehyloe  two  other  tNgadians,  Chmri* 
1  lus  and  Pratinc-^.  i[i'['r\L:i'  il,  of  whorii  vtrv  I'ttle  ia 
known.  Tbe  drama*  of  (Jiwerilus  appear  orij^ally  to 
have  bean  of  a  Sa^rtoeharaetar,  like  thoae  ofTheepio. 
In  his  later  daya  he  naturally  copied  the  improvemcnta 
of  Phrynichua;  and  we  find  him.  accordingly,  contend- 
ing for  the  tragic  prize  agamst  Phrynichua, Pratinas,  tad 
^schylus,  Olymp.  70,  B.C.  499 ;  tbe  Ume  when  JBe- 
,  chylua  Erst  exhibited.  Hia  pieeea  are  aaid  to  have 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  (Said  ,  a.  v.);  not  a 
itafoWBt,  howavof ,  taoMina ;  and,  if  wo  laqr  MM 
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Hmxamm  and  PvooIm,  the  coairo«nt«tor«  on  Plato, 
Ibt  loM  it  not  fwf  grtiA.— PntiM*  wm  «  mtive  m 

Phlmi,  and  a  poet  of  higher  laleiil  He  roti  aMcmpt- 
ed  the  new  siyle  of  dramatic  compoMtion,  aitd  once 
dblUBed  a  tnf >c  Ttctory.  But  ibe  manifest  pre-emi- 
nence of  ihe  youlbful  .l^chylus  probah'v  drtrrrrt!  thp 
PhliaMan  trout  coiiiinuitig  to.culuvale  tiit;  graver  ionu 
of  the  art,  and  led  htm  to  contrite  a  novel  and  mixed 
kutd  of  play.  Borromi^  from  tragedy  ita  extwoal 
form  and  mythological  materials,  rratinaa  added  a 
choruM  ol  Satvr«,  with  iht  ir  lively  songs.  geslurcB.  and 
OMvemanu.  Thia  new  composition  waa  called  the 
Atmw.  Tbt  novelty  wm  tSMtdingly  well- 
timed.  The  ionovationa  of  I'beapi*  and  Phiynichus 
had  banubed  tiie  Saiync  chonta,  with  ila  wild  pranks 
tmi  merHncnl,  to  ta*  gnat  diap1«Mut«  of  the  com- 
monalty, who  retained  a  •'•ronc^  rr-trr' t  fnr  their  old 
amuseiiieitt  amid  the  new  and  mure  rctined  exbibtUooa. 
Tbt  Saiyhc  drama  nve  them  back,  nndar  M  imprntad 
form,  the  favourite  airersion  of  former  times  ;  and  was 
received  with  aoch  uniTort>»l  apphu^e,  that  the  tragic 
poeta,  in  compliance  with  the  humour  of  their  auditors, 
dawnad  it  adriaabte  to  combioa  thia  iodieraoa  astHbfc* 
tkm  wiik  ihanr  fi8%«r  idaca*.  Otia  Sat^  dnma  waa 
added  to  each  tragic  inlorry.  as  long  as  the  custom 
of  conteodiog  with  a  aeriea  of  ^ys,  uid  not  with  aio- 
gle  piaeaa,  oMfthiiiad.  ^achylna,  Sophoetaa,  and  En- 
ripides  Aorf  atl  distinguished  Satyrie  composers ;  aDd 
ia  the  Cyciop*  of  the  latter  we  possess  the  only  extant 
apaciam  of  thia  singular  composition.  As  regards 
thp  changes  piodaead  bj  ^aefaylaa  in  tba  diania,  aid. 
ii^scbyius. 

S.  X>r«RM<ie  CSpnlwla. 

TIm  iitaeiaa  Ana  at  wMdi  tha  contoala  of  tlia  dia- 

na  coiiiiiiLrir(  il  )s  uncertain.  The  Arundel  Marble 
would  make  tbam  coeval  with  the  first  inveotiona  of 
Tbespia.  Oft  Uia  olhar  kaad,  Plntaidi  aaawaa  oa  that 
■o  accnic  conteata  were  established  until  aome  year8 
after  the  early  Tbespiaa  exbibttiona.  jVu.  Sol ,  39.) 
Tha  true  account  appears  to  ba  Uua:  Tha eoBtaala  alf 
tbeDitlivrambic  and  Satyrie  choru»<^  were  almost  con- 
temporaiii^s  with  tbeir  origin.  'I'hoce  of  the  Dithy* 
nmb  conimued  without  interruption  to  Iho  latest  pe- 
riod of  theatric  spectaela  io  anciant  Gjoaea  s  and  al> 
•  though  the  great  improvaaaania  of  TlMMiia  might,  (hr 
the  tivoment.  excite  admiration  rather  than  competi- 
tioo,  vat  dottbUaaa  bia  diatinguiabad  aaecaaa  aoon 
allaaMitad  adMia  to  atta«ipc  thia  mm  and  popular 
kind  of  entertainment,  and  rival  tV.r  originator.  Un- 
der .^schylua  and  his  immediate  successoie  the  the- 
aliieal  contaata  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  impor- 
ts nrf.  They  were  pfaccd  under  the  (niperinlendcnce 
ol  the  magistracy  ;  the  representations  were  given 
«Mi  avery  advantage  of  stafa  dacoialiom  and  the  ex- 
panaea  defrayed  as  a  public  eoneem.  Theae  contesta 
ware  maintained  at  Athens  with  more  or  less  splen- 
dour and  talent  for  several  centuries,  long  surviving 
har  indapaodaoca  and  grandeur. — In  accordanea  wiih 
tha  ailgtn  of  tho  diaina,  tta  contaata  weta  oonfinad  to 
the  Dionytia,  or  festivals  of  B  j<  i  h  is  i!m  patron  doily 
of  acenic  antertamments.  These  festivals  were  four 
to  Donihai^  and  oecurrad  io  the  t/dk^  7ft.  and  Mi 
months  respectively  of  the  .\ttic  year.  {Donaldson, 
Theatre  of  ihe  Grukt,  p.  132,  and  the  authoritiaa  quo- 
tad  by  him,  in  fio/w.)-— I.  The  "  Coun/ry-DioNyato** 
(T^  Maf  dyfyoix  Aiovxaia)  were  held  in  all  the  coun- 
try towns  and  villftgcs  throuchout  Attica,  in  Posei- 
deon,  the  sixth  Athenian  month,  corresponding  to  the 
bttw  part  of  Daoaoabar  and  tha  bcftnning  of  January. 
Ariatophanea  haa  laft  na  a  pfetnra  of  this  festival  in 
Ae  Aehamians  (v.  235,  fee  )  .M  nnt  lo  f>lTer  a  sac- 
rifice to  Bacobos,  Dioaapolia  appeus  on  the  atage, 
with  hie  hooadioM  mamhallad  in  regular  proeaaaion. 
His  young  daughter  carriea  the  tacrcd  lrv;kri  ;  a  slave 
haars  aloft  the  myaiia  qrahol  of  the  god  i  the  honest 


old  coantiyman  hhaaelf  conea  hr.  rhuwia  ikriu. 
lieaaog,  wUaifaawBiik  itariMadapaifcaiwBMaa 

looka  on  as  spectairetss    The  nombcr  of  tctmh 
herOf  of  coarse,  hmiied  to  one  faaaily,  as  Dioajjn^ 
had  poehaaed  the  truce  for  himadf  atoae.  htw 
of  i^aee  and  quiet  the  whole  wpaktion  cf 
joined  in  the  soltmiiUies. — 2.  ihg   Fuimi  »f  iit 
wmt'fresa"  (ra  AiTmua)  was  held  m  tbe  noukOa- 
meiion,  which  conwpopded  to  the  looiao  mostn  U 
nmon,  and  to  part  of  January  and  Fcbnuij.  It  cu, 
like  the  rural  Dionysia,  a  vintaG^^-fcstinl,  b«t  ddonl 
from  It  in  being  coofioed  to  a  particalv  n 
city  of  Athana.  oallad  iba  LaMoa^  nhie  it  fat 
wmc  press  i^'Wdf)  waa  erected —3  Tlic  •■AKkt- 
<m«"  (rd  'kf^OT^ptOf  or  rd  ^  A/pUf)  wua  UH 
on  the  llih,  ISlh,  a«d  iMidayaaf  ilsaMkAilh» 
tenon.    Thia  waa  not  a  vintage-feiltTj!  Ue  '.he  oiicr 
two.    The  new  wine  was  drawii  from  ibt  uu  aa  ciie 
first  day  of  the  feaat,  which  was  calM  Dtlwya,  m 
"  thf  BroaeMngs.*'    It  waa  tuted  on  the  nnnd  diT, 
which  wax  called  X6t(,  or  '*  the  dmldaig-cxftf  imt 
the  third  day  was  called  Xirpoi,  on  wantH.  tl  the 
baBMatmi  which  want  on  tbao.  At  tb  CWi,wk 
of  too  eitiMBa  had  a  acpaiata  cap,  a  aatrn^ 
arose,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  jTnarxt 
Oraataa  at  tha  feaat  before  he  had  bees  doty  poM 
(jrObr'a  Bmmmiitn,  ^  M):  it  hn  W 
however,  to  rrfcr  to  a  difference  of  castes  urwngtk 
worshippers  at  tne  lime  of  the  adoption  of  the  Dioii*- 
ian  rites  in  the  city.— 4.  The  "Urmi  Dtim]rfi/(rt 
iv  dCTti,  ra  nar'  u<ttv,  or  ni  aarua)  mm  ttleinud 
between  the  Bih  and  18ihof  Eliphcbolwn.  {£tcki, 
nepi  irapavpetnr.,  p.  36.)   This  festival  ii  tkm  a 
be  understood  when  the  Diowiia  ar»  ■iBtiaB<  aii- 
out  any  qualifying  epithet.— At  fha  int,iiMiiad 
fourth  of  these  ft  >tivals,  it  its  known  tkal  tki'.ncil n 
hibitiooa  took  place.    The  exbibiliafii  it  ^cmooj 
Dionysia  wtro  generally  of  old  pieeea  IaM,Aafi 
is  no  insUnce  of  a  play'bi  nt:  icted  on  thwMCirca 
for  the  first  time,  at  Itasl  alter  the  Orta  inii  at 
airivod  at  perfection.   At  the  Lenat  iixi  ^P"^ 
Dionysia,  both  tragpc?if«  nnd  comedies  win  pawn- 
ed ;  at  the  latter,  the  iwgedies  it  l««jt  am  ikiyi 
nMv  pioeaawAt  tha  time  of  the  p^t^r  Dioc^f  j 
than  was  always  a  great  concoans  a(  ttiupn  a 
Athana :  deputations  bringing  the  Oftrti  fci 
several  dependant  state*,  vis  iiut<  from  '.be  cltif?^ 
aUiaoca,  aiid  foraignaia  from  all  jam  of  th^  n<  lined 
werM:  fbrfhaaa Aioa^wMtlhtdnniJiic Oyapi 

of  (here,      (Arigtoph..  Arharn,m  '-W*  Bttje- 
timate  the  importance  attachwi  to  tlwse  Ksnic  nb- 
bitiooa  fimiBthaaannaBifeatcdmfi«filiDgbTP» 
lie  enactment  for  their  due  Teptj^Jtioo  and 
They  waia  placed  under  ibe  immotliite  wpmsM* 
ence  of  Iba  fifal  diagiatiataa  in  the  sute  tbe  rnr^ 
aentationa  at  the  prat  Dhmfm  wkt  ^^^^ 
chief  archoD,  those  at  the  J>»<nH«i«  ■* 
called  the  king-archon.    (Jnl.  P«//ax,».W,  .vr' 
To  thia  pceaiding  aicboo  the  caadiditH  fi^^ 
their  piecea.   Ha  aalaetad  ihaBtoatdesemngMOf* 
anions,  and  assigned  lo  cverv  poet  ihui  ecenied  •» 
thy  of  admiaaion  lo  the  caaiett  three 
together  with  a  ehoroa.  IVa^oljmwIflJj^^'^^ 
ruses  was  considered  a  public  coricem, 
like  the  fitting  out  of  triremes  and  lbs  odw 
yiai,  or  ttale  duties,  was  imposed  upon  the  weilifc* 
members  of  the  cotnmonity.    The  ^'f'^^ 
each  tribe  selected  one  of  their  body  to 
and  superintend  the  training  of  a  chom^.  TW^ 
dividual  waa  termed  TLofnijif,  h»  t^'jg 
The  Gboragua  waa  considered  af  *a  iw'|*'"P, 
senUtive  of  the  whole  pr  ,  1 1-     Her>ce  Mj  f*l»»  ^ 
tha  onamanU  which  be  procured  for  Ui« 
wan  aaeiad.   (llmeadL  w  JTai,  ^  W 
:  said  to  do  tt  c  5t8ir*s  wnrk  for  it  (?«T»WW-^ 
I  aoU  Valeietuur  ad  Ammon  ,  i,  16.-Jei«to*-.  1** 
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trU ,  1,  p.  54.)  Hm  Chongit,  Uw  OywMsbrcfay, 
Ibe  Peatting  of  (be  Tribet,  snd  tbs  AkwIImoiu,  b«> 

longed  to  the  cimn  of  regularly>iccarrtng  state  bordcm 
(tyicvKXiot  AecrnmRiai),  to  wbich  all  dmvom  whtn 
property  •wcHw  thfM  til«ni«  w«r«  (mU*.   It  «m 

the  business  'jf  ilif  r'tjoragus  \n  provirlr  the  rhora?  in 
■It  playa,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  and  tlto  for  the 
Ijlie  cnorawt  of  nmi  md  btfjfw,  PynlihMMii  GycNkn 
dancers,  and  others.  Hw  fir?t  nfntv,  after  eollrtttnrr 
bts  cburus,  was  to  provide  and  pay  a  teacber  {x^po'^t- 
MmraAof ),  wbo  instructed  them  in  tbe  songa  and  dan- 
ces which  they  had  to  |)crform  :  and  it  appears  that  Cho- 
ragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  cLoice  of  teachers.  Tbe 
Cboragus  had  bI$o  to  pay  tbe  musicians  and  sirtgera 
who  eomiKMed  the  choroe,  and  was  allowed  to  pawa 
AStirm,  if  their  parents  dkl  nut  give  them  np  of  tlioir 
own  accord  He  was  obliged  to  lodge  and  maintain 
the  chorus  till  tbe  time  of  performaace,  and  to  anpply 
tbe  aingora  with  aoch  ilniMiilt  aa  coa^o  to  ttwnf;th- 
en  thr  voice.  In  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  age  presrn'  i  I 
for  the  Cboragus  was  forty  yMrs ;  but  thta  law  does 
Ml  appear  to  have  been  long  in  force.  The  rehtiTe 
»'rppn<e  of  thv  difTerent  choruses  in  the  time  of  Lysias 
IS  given  in  a  speech  of  that  orator.  ('AfroA.  6u(>od., 
pi  M8.)  We  Wtt  fnm  this  that  tbe  tragic  cboroa 
cost  nearly  twice  as  mncb  as  the  comic,  though  nei- 
ther of  the  dramatic  chorusea  was  so  expensive  aa  the 
chorus  of  men  or  the  chorus  of  ilitte-players.  (£)f- 
mutk.  in  Mii.t  p.  S€5.)  No  fomgner  waa  ailowed 
tedaneo  in  tbe  enoniiee  of  the  fiwef  DjonyMs.  (Pe- 
*"■  p  353  )    If  any  Choragus  was  convir.nl  -f  i  :n 


ploying  one  in  his  chorub,  he  was  liable  to  a  (ioe  of 
a  thousand  drachmas.    This  law  did  not  extend  to  tbe 
T^titta  {Pelit,  p         ;  there  the  MtrotKoi  also  might 
be  Choragi.   The  rival  Choragi  were  termed  uvrtxopff- 
yoi ;  the  contending  dramatic  poeli,  and  the  compo- 
sers for  the  Cyclian  or  other  choruses,  dvrtdcddmaAoi ; 
tbe  performers,  ivrlrexvoi.    (Alripkron,  9,  4S  )— Do- 
ring  one  period  in  the  bistor)  of  tiu-  Athenian  stage, 
tbe  tragic  cendidetes  were  each  to  prodacc  tbree  a«h- 
eot  and  one  Satyne  drama,  together  entitled  a  nrpa- 
Ic-     :  ij'.!;LTu''-:r\  nniittiniT  (Im'  Sityric  drama,  the  three 
tragedies,  taken  by  themselves,  were  called  a  rpiAovio. 
TIm  earfieat  mpoStey/a  on  record  ia  that  one  of  Je»- 
'•}:7]t.^-  vhich  contained  the  P'-rstt,  and  was  exhibited 
B.C.  472.    From  that  date  down  to  B.C.  415,  a  space 
of  fifty-aeren  years,  we  have  fieqiMUt  noticea  of  tetral- 
i^-H     In  D  C.  415,  Eoripidea  represented  atetialo- 
g>,  one  of  the  dramas  in  wnich  was  tbe  Troadu.  Af- 
ter this  time  it  does  not  appear  from  any  ancient  teati- 
SMnv  wbether  the  cuatom  wae  eoeiioaod  or  not.  In- 
deed, h  Is  metter  of  great  d&tki  whetlw  tbe  prwtiee 
wa»  at  any  time  regolar  and  indispensable.    S  inn 
times,  aa  in  the  Oretteiad  of  ifiachvlua,  and  the  jpoit- 
dmsNf  of  Phitoeles,  tbe  tbree  trafodfee  wcN    i  eM»- 
mon  and  connected  s'lbjfrf  ;  in  general  we  find  the 
case  otherwise.    {Arutoph.,  Ran.,  118S. — Jd.,  Av., 
t80.)— The  prize  of  tragedy  was,  as  has  already  been 
noticed,  originally  a  goat;  of  comrdr,  n  itr  of  wmt 
and  a  basket  of  figs  ;  out  of  these  we  tiave  no  iitiiina- 
lori  nftcr  tbe  first  stage  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  drama. 
Ill  later  times  tbe  aoccessfol  poet  was  simply  rewanl- 
•d  with  a  wreath  of  ivy.   {AAtn.,  ft,  p.  f  17  )  His 
nimc  was  also  proclainiMl  before  the  nuJienci'     11  > 
Choragua  axid  pcnrformers  were  adorned  in  Uke  manner. 
Tlie  poet  nsed  also,  wMi  bit  eetove,  to  eeerifieo  the 
htyiKta,  and  provide  an  entertainment,  to  which  his 
friends  were  invited.    The  victorious  Cboragus  in  a 
tragic  ccmtest  dedicated  a  taUot  to  Raccbus.  inscribsd 
wiin  the  names  of  himself,  his  poet,  and  the  archon. 
In  comedy  the  Cboragas  likewise  consecrated  to  the 
same  god  tbe  dreaa  and  ornaments  of  bis  actors.  Tbe 
C^Mragns  wbo  had  exbtbited  tbe  best  musical  or  tbe- 
atrieal  entettsinfMM  fpenefiMy  veevtved  a  titpod  as  a 
Tt->Tard  or  prire.    Tii'-  }\<-  w,v;  ;n  ihi'  ctiir'n-^rj  iif  cnn- 
secratiog;  and  m  some  cases  be  built  tbe  toonument  |  Siciij,  uA  Italy*  Qe&elb,  an  eUs  scboiar  and  arcbttec 


on  wbkfi  it  was  p.aeed.  {Lysias,  uh.  svfr.,  p.  90t 
— Wtrdjtwmtk'M  Athens  and  AUua^  p.  153,  stff,"^ 
Thus  the  beeotifui  eborsgie  mowsment  of  Lysicsate^ 
wWeb  ie  still  Btandiw  et  AtbiM,  wee  ondoabiedly  ao^ 
moiled  by  a  inpodT— Ute  merits  of  tbe  candidates 
were  decided  h\  |u(1j_mj^  ;;|)j>'jiriii'il  Viv  lot.  a;iJ  tbseo 
were  generaUy,  but  not  always,  live  ui  o amber.  Tbo 
aidMn  edmiBmlefed  an  oetb  Jo  tbesl^  end  m  tbe  eoso 
nf  ihr  Ovrlian  choruses,  any  injustTrf  or  pan  jil^ty  was 
punishable  by  fine.  No  pnic  drama  was  allowed  to 
be  exhibited  a  second  tinie ;  but  an  onaocceeaful  pieeo» 

after  firtnr  altcrrd  nn<^  retoiirhrc),  mii::hl  bs  again  pre- 
scnied.  l  lii.  plays  of  i£s€hvlus  were  exempted  by  e 
special  decree  fnm  fkm  fSgOhllkm.  Afterward  {AmL 
Oeii.,  7,  5)  the  san>e  piivilsge  waa  extended  to  those 
of  Sopboclea  and  Euripides  ;  bat  aa  the  aoperionty  ol 
the<ie  great  masters  wss  so  decided,  few  candidates 
could  be  found  to  enter  tbe  lisu  sgainsi  their  pesdneed 
tragedies.  A  hwwee  consequently  paaa^d,  wtbiddiwg 
the  future  exhibitioti  of  i!if?f  ihrto  dr.uniHiHi-,  and  di- 
recting that  (bey  should  be  reed  in  public  every  vesK. 
— ^Tbe  whole  lime  of  rspreaentetion  wm  pottiened  out 

in  equsf  ».pTrr«i  to  the  •■cvpral  competitors  by  mrnnn  ot 
a  clepsydra,  and  seems  lo  bavo  been  dspendanl  upon 
the  nnmber  of  pieces  represented.  {Anit$t.t  Pott  y 
7.)  It  wss  the  poet's  business,  therefore,  bo  to  limit 
tbe  length  of  bis  play  as  not  to  occupy  in  the  acting 
more  than  the  time  allowed  It  ia  impossible  now  to 
ascertain  tbe  ovonge  number  of  piecso  |Nmdttced  at  one 
representetien.   IVrhaps  from  ten  to  twelve 

rnifjhf  tip  rxhibitpil  in  ibr  co  irSC  of  thedo^v 
#011,  Tketttrt  of  ike  Greeks,  138.) 

3.  The  r.'uu'.r. 

In  liie  brat  stage  oi  tbe  art  no  building  waa  required 
or  provided  for  its  is|neeeuHlimini  fi  tbe  country, 
tbe  Dionysian  performaneea  were  generriiy  haU  at 
some  central  point,  where  aevsral  roada  met ;  as  a 
rp[i(](  7,vo  IS  most  easy  of  access,  and  convenient  in 
disunce  lo  aU  tbe  neiabboorbood.  (Kwy.*  Gearg^ 
S,  S6t.)  In  tbe  city  the  public  pleeo  waa  tbe  moi- 
nan-  si'.e  of  cihihition.  But  when,  at  Athens,  txsgsdy 
began  to  assume  bsr  proper  dtsnUy,  and  dnmetio 
contesu  were  becoonng  mattex  of  nattooel  pridn  and 
attenlion,  the  titfd  of  n  <«uilabie  buildinjj  was  sooo 
felt.  A  theatre  oi  wood  wsjs  erected,  {i'hotius,  «.  v., 
"Iicpta.)  Through  the  wesknsas  of  the  material  off 
some  defect  in  tbe  cooatmetion,  thia  ediSce  fell  be- 
neeth  tbe  weight  of  the  erowda  aaaemblcd  to  witness 
a  rsprssenlation,  in  which  v£achylus  and  Pratmaa  were 
hvaiB.  (Liten..  Arg.  m  Ohfi^,  I.— ftrirfes,  »,  «, 
n^orjMr  )  I*  "»a  Ibso  that  tbo  noble  theetra  of 
i-Aone  waa  erected,  within  the  Arfvatov,  or  en  losure 
dedicated  lo  Bseebua.  The  building  was  cotmncnced 
in  the  year  fiM  B-a,  bnl  not  finished  ttU  abenl  Iftl 
B.C.,  when  Lycttrtrns  was  manf^irrr  nf  iHp  ireasury. 
The  atudeot  who  wisiiss  to  form  m  adequate  notioo 
of  tlw  Omtk  IhMlio  mest  noi  forgot  Ibat  it  mm 
only  an  improvemeat  upon  tbe  mode  of  representation 
adopted  by  Theapia,  which  it  rasembled  in  its  geneml 
features.  Tbe  two  neceassry  parts  were  tbe  vvuiXtf, 
or  altar  of  Bacchus,  round  which  tbo  Cyelian  ^MCiiO 
detieed,  end  the  koyciw,  or  stage,  ftora  wbicb  tbo  an* 
tor  or  cxarchus  sj  ikL-.  I'.  ilie  representative  of 
the  wooden  table  from  wbicb  the  eariwst  ector  ed- 
jhossad  hia  eheroa,  and  waa  also  eaUtid  Ikpttat-  {Jiii. 
Pollux,  4,  123.)— To  fonn  an  accurate  conception  af 
tbe  AibiMiiao  theatre  m  all  its  minotiw,  as  it  stood  ic 
tbe  daya  of  Pericles,  ia  now  impracticaUa.  Tbe  only 
detailed  accounts  left  us  on  this  subject  are  two,  that 
of  VilruTius,  the  srcbilect  of  Asguatoa,  and  that  of 
Jolina  PoUux,  hie  junior  by  two  centuries.  From  the 
deeaiifilaoiwol  tbena  wiilms,  aided  and  asplaiBad  bf  in^ 
cidental  ItiiNe  in  odMff  anoient  entboie,  sno  e  feCMsnon 
ti)  T'lc  stvoral  theatric  r€iiiiin.i  in  rircrci',  Minor, 
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ot  Berlio,  n&*  <ira  wq  up  a  sUt«ineot,iii  tbe  OAin  Mtuf»c- 
tory.  (Genelli,  Da»  ThuUer  zu  AUun,  Berltn,  1818.) 
— The  theatre  of  Bacch;  =  at  A  ihcns  stood  on  the  eouih- 
MBlern  aide  of  ihe  ^uuneiicc  ccowocd  by  ihe  ooblc 
tMriltfiigsof  tb0  AdopoUi.  From  tbe  level  of  tbe  pUio 
■  semtcircatar  ejxavttion  gnckMUj  — cended  up  tbe 
•lope  of  a  hill  to  a  coQtider&ble  height.  Roaod  the 
coocavily,  seats  for  an  itudkencc  of  thirty  thousand  per- 
eooB  Moee  iMge  above  range  ;  aod  tbe  whole  waa  top- 
ped *ui  eadoeed  by  a  lofty  portico,  adorned  witbetai' 
ue*  ind  eurmountcd  t)y  a  balustradcd  terrace.  The  '■ 
tieia  of  beDcbee  were  divided  into  two  or  three  broad 
Mlti  by  paieages  termed  itaOuftara  (called  in  tbe 
BfflBtn  tbealres  prtreinrlwtus),  and  again  trani»v>-r-if- 
ly  into  wedge-Uke  mas«e«,  oalied  xcpKidef  {lu  Latin 
cwwiX  bv  loveral  flight!  of  itepa,  ndialing  upward 
from  th«  iere)  bek)w  to  tbe  portico  above.  The  lower 
•eata,  at  beuig  the  better  adapted  for  hearing  and  tee- 
iaft  Wife  considered  the  moat  honourable,  and  there- 
in apprapiieled  tp  tbe  bigk  iMgwtwlee,  tbe  pneata, 
«ad  Um  ecnate.  Tbit  epaee  waa  mmad  BopMvrucov. 
{ArUk.yh  ,  Av  ,  294,— E./  ,  609  )  Tho  body  of  the 
•itiieaa  were  probably  arranged  according  to  their 
Iribee.  Tbe  youn^  mea  eat  epeit  in  •  dinaioa,  en- 
titled 'R>>7^<A<>»>.  The  sojourners  and  etrangera  had 
also  tiicir  pUcea  allotted  them. — Twelve  fe^t  l^neath 
the  lowrst  range  of  eeete  ley  « levd  epece.  partly  en- 

closed  by  the  swcfji  of  t';«^  cTr^vat ioii,  and  parily  ex- 
tendiug  outward  rigni  aiiO  icli  in  a  long  parallelo- 

Sa.  This  was  the  'Opx^orpa.  In  tbe  middle  of 
Open  flat  etood  a  small  plat/ocm,  aaoan  end  iJigbtly 
debated,  called  9vfuX^,  which  terrea  boUi  ea  an  altar 
for  the  sacrifices,  tiiat  [ircctdcd  the  exhibition,  and  as 
tbe  central  point  to  which  the  choral  movements  were 
•II  nfimed.  TWt  part  of  the  ovebeetim  wbieb  lay 
without  the  concavity  nf  tlir  seats,  and  ran  olong  on 
etiher  band  to  the  boundary  wall  of  tbe  theatre,  was 
called  Apifi9(  (the  Kaman  Iter).  Tbe  winn,  as  they 
might  be  termed,  of  this  Apopv,  were  named  IXapodot, 
ana  the  entrances  which  led  tiuo  them  tbcougb  the 
boundary  wall,  were  entitled  EIoMm  (the  ftoaua 
Adiiua).— On  the  side  of  the  orchestra  opposite  the 
am^itheatre  of  benches,  and  exactly  on  a  level  with 
the  lowest  ranr^e.  Stood  the  platform  of  the  Xkiji-^  or 
etage,  in  broadtb  nearly  eeoal  to  tbe  diaiaeter  of  the 
eeoueircttler  part  of  tbe  oreheain,  and  commonicating 

wilb  the  ApdjUi'C  by  a  doubts  flight  of  Steps.  Tlie 

waa  cut  breadthwise  into  two  diviaiooa.  The 
Tin  fiont,  ealled  Aeyelinr  (tbe  Latin  jmljpilMw),  was 

a  narrow  parallelogram  projecting  wi'.o  tlie  orrhrstra 
This  was  generally  the  stauou  oi  Ut€  actors  when 
epeekiof,  end  Ihombre  was  constructed  of  wood,  the 
better  to  reverberate  the  >oice.  The  front  and  sides 
of  tbe  Anytiov,  twelve  feci  lu  height^  adorned  with 
oolttaDe  and  statues  between  them,  were  called  ra 
dmoM^iOd— The  pert  of  tbe  platform  behiBd  tbe  Ao> 
Tcbf  was  ealled  tbe  npooit^iev,  and  wae  haill  of 
utono,  in  order  to  support  the  heavy  scenery  and  dec- 
ontiona,  wiiicb  there  were  placed.  The  proscenium 
«U  becked  aad  leaked  by  lofty  buildings  of  stone- 
1V0lk»  representing  externally  i  {  .'  i-e-like  mansion, 
•ad  containing  within,  witbdrawuig- rooms  for  the  ac- 
(ova  end  receptacles  fov  the  stage  machinery.  In  the 
•-nntTal  edifice  were  three  entrances  upon  the  prosceni 
um,  which,  by  established  practice,  were  made  to  dc&ig- 
oste  tbe  nnk  of  the  eharactera  as  they  came  on  ;  the 
highly  ornamented  portal  in  the  middle,  with  the  altar 
of  Apollo  on  the  right,  being  assigned  to  royalty,  the 
two  side  entrances  to  inferior  personages.  {Pollux, 
4i  9.)  In  a  aimilar  way,  all  tbe  peraooagea  who  made 
ttieir  •ppeeienee  by  tbe  Gfeodsf  mi  the  right  of  the 

atage,  were  understooJ  comr  from  l!ie  countrv  , 
wbUe  such  as  came  in  from  the  left  were  supposed  to 
eppeeaeh  from  the  town.— On  each  eide  of  the  prosce- 

nr.im  ntid  it^  orrrtions  ran  the  Tlapa-yK^via,  high  lines 
of  building  with  arcbitectoral  front,  which  contained 


spacious  passages  wlo  tbe  theatre  from  wuha^m^ 
monicating  oo  tbe  one  band  with  the  stage  laj 

contiguous  apartments ;  on  tlie  other,  ihm^  tag 
halls,  wit^  the  Ilapodot  of  the  orcke&u^,  tad  auh  ||| 
portico  which  ran  round  the  topmon  niwe  of  ^ 
saeu. — Behind  tim  whok  sum  of  atage  bUdi&gi 
an  open  space,  covend  vnth  tnrf  and  pUntui  viiii 
trees,  .\round  this  ran  a  portico,  aWrA  Ll,g  eoaeiiie, 
which  was  the  place  of  reheanal  lor  tbedun^nd, 
with  the  upper  portico,  allbided  ansdy  dduriidi 
audience  during  a  sudden  btorcn.  There, too, tU Mr- 
vants  ot  the  wealthici  speciat^trt  awtited  the  dcput. 
one  of  their  masters. — Such  was  tbe  cootuuciwo  icd 
arrangement  of  the  great  Athcuiin  thcitit  lu  L 
incnaion!4  must  have  beeu  lutu&u&c.  L,^  .^t:  i^- 
lured,  30,000  persons  could  be  scalrii  oa  at  beocJMi, 
the  length  of  tbe  Apofiof  could  not  havt  bttn  lesi  liiu 
400  feet,  snd  a  apcctator  in  the  centnl  pout  of  tk 
topmost  range  muat  have  bccrt  300  feet  irooi  ibc  u 
tor  in  tbe  Aoyeiov.  {(ttjuiU,  p.  dS.}— Tie  Ktneiy 
of  tbe  Athenian  stage  was  doobtlssi  corretpoidiig  to 
tiie  magnificence  of  the  theatre  Tlit  ca.i^j^wtucil 
Juhus  Pollux  has  left  us  bespeaiu  great  Ttnetjofds- 
vices  and  raocb  ingenuity  ol^ conuivtiKe,  ilibn^as 
may  not  altogether  be  able  to  comprebeRd  bii  oWur 
descriptions.  We  ma^,  however,  ufely  coodude  tk 
the  age  and  citj  which  witnessed  the  dniSM  oft 
Sophocles,  the  statues  of  a  Phidias,  tod  tbe  jwoCop 
of  a  Zeuiitt,  possessed  too  much  taste  andtooiaocb 
talent  to  allow  of  aught  mean  and  clamty  id  tlx  tco- 
ery  of  an  exbibttioot  which  oational  pnde,  ia^mlNi 
wealth,  and  the  sanctity  of  religwn  conspin^lsak 
into  the  most  splendid  of  solcmniiies  — Tie  aittite 
buildings  of  the  proscenium  were  well  tdiput! !« tlie 
generality  of  tragic  dnima,  where  the  cM  ckw- 
tera  were  usually  princes,  and  the  front  of  ihtif  ptUw 
the  place  of  aciiou.  But  uai  unfrequenli;  t»t  ioulitj 
of  tbe  play  was  very  different.  Out  of  ik  ttm  u- 
lant  pieces  of  Sophocles,  there  art  bet  four  «aid 
could  be  performed  wtiboui  a  change  of  ptnc^ 
ninm.  Tho  (£dipus  Colons  us  requires  i  po».  tlx 
Ajax  a  camp,  and  the  Phibicletes  aa  iihH 
In  comedy,  which  was  exhibited  00  di  «■* 
the  necessity  of  alteration  was  still  cc"  cofcm: 
To  produce  the  reouisite  trantforoauoot  lir^oiiiss 
were  employed,    ])ec0nitieae  wsie  introdoctd  mIob 


the  |>roscenic  buildings,  which  ma^le<i  i:icra  I  ji.  'hf 
view,  and  substituted  a  proapect  suitsiiie  w  U£  j'Ui. 
These  deeontione  wen  formed  efnotdoork  beiov; 
above  were  psintings  on  canvas*  resembiiag  co 
scenes,  and,  tike  them,  so  arranged  on  p«»P«''«  F"* 
ciples  as  to  ptodoce  tbe  proper  illuswa.  (PWii«,t| 
19.)  No  expense  or  skill  seems  to  have  beeo»pi»4 
in  the  preparation  of  these  sceuic  lepreJsntiMni; 
nay,  it  u  not  improbable  that  even  ivir^  t.tf' 
oweioptUjF  inuoduced,  to  produce  ti»  »m^t.ci 
The  alogo-naehinery  appears  to  have  csopftbew" 
all  that  modern  ingenuity  has  devised.  Ailfte  ibI«- 
course  between  eartb  and  heaven  i*  rery  {feqo«o«  ■ 
the  mythologic  dmmte  of  the  Greek*,  m  ^'^^2. 
aerial  contrivances  was  proportionably  greak  J*<" 
the  deities  to  be  shown  in  converse  alflit'  \j 
the  Ocolojth'ih  a  platfomi  surroooJcd  si  J  aoMit. 
by  clouds.'  Were  gods  or  heroes  le  he  ieco  j*»^ 
ihrouffh  the  void  of  the  sky,  there  were  m 
set  offopos,  which,  suspended  from  the 
the  proeoenic  building,  served  to  sepport  sdca^- 
the  celestial  being  along.— The  Uwt^ 
a  sort  of  crane  luniingon  a  pivot.  w;thssMp<M«* 
uched,  placed  oo  tbe  right,  or  country  »i«  « " 
stage,  snd  employed  saddenly  to  dart  oot  •  goj 
before  the  eves  of  the  spectators,  and  there  tf*?__ 


hovering  in  sir  till  his  part  wa»  ptriomied, 
suddea^  withdrew  him.   The  r^o*  f  ^ 
19)  wss  something  of  the  y^me  sitU  Witfl 
hanging  from  l^  u»cd  to  caiui  uj  nsaais  ft* 
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THEA,T1IIIII. 


TREATRtnf. 


Miibi  vai  rapidly  whirl  tbcm  within  the  cureto  of  ae«n- 
Ifl  ctondt ;  Amn  ww  ^m*  nsfe  lo  cmy  flff  the 

dead  body  of  her  ion  Mrmnon — There  wm,  more- 
over, th«  Bpoirrelw^  a  oonirivaoca  hi  Um  'Tvomt^tav, 
or  room  brniMlh  the  AoyOtt^f  ivImm  Midiiti  full  of 
pebbles  were  rolled  over  sheets  of  copper,  lo  produce 
a  noise  like  tb«  rumblmg  of  ihutider.  1  he  Kepavvo- 
mmtrtiw  was  a  place  on  th«  top  «f  tfw tagg fcnlwlnga, 
whence  the  artificial  lightning  wm  made  to  pltj  tlvooth 
the  clouds,  which  concealed  the  operator. — When  the 
action  was  simply  on  oarth,  there  were  certain  pieces 
of  framework,  the  Xxoitq,  TtlXp^,  JUffyo^,  and  ^pvx- 
vwpl0l^  repreeeotinf,  ••  their  nemee  nnport,  a  look- 
out, a  fortress-WRll,  a  tower,  anrt  a  beacon.  These  ] 
were  either  set  apart  from  the  staiionair  erections  of 
the  proaeeniom,  or  eoiiMeled  ee  to  five  tlwn,  witii 
the  assiRtancc  of  the  canvaaa  scene,  the  pmprr  aspect. 
Here  a  sentinel  was  inlrodaced,  or  a  spectator,  sup- 
posed to  b«  vlmiiig  some  disUnt  object.  The  'H^i- 
Kvtikiov  was  a  semicircular  machine,  placed,  when 
wanted,  on  the  country  side  of  the  sta^,  which  en- 
closed a  representation  of  the  sea  or  a  city  in  the  dis- 
luiee,  towarda  which  the  eye  looked  thionigh  a  pw» 
sege  betwo«n  elifi  or  an  opening  amon^r  tree*.  Ufht^ 
the  Zrfyoi^fiov  and  H/iierrpo^ioi  wrrr,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  out.  It  wmdd  aeem  that  thej  were  con- 
•traeted  something  like  the  'RfUKMutm,  bat  mofod 

on  a  piv<it,  tiv  a  "^r.fidni  wh:r!.  t]ir  ohtrrt  they 

preaented  might  be  shown  or  withdrawn  in  an  instant. 
Tbay  wot*  employed  to  exhibit  heroea  transported  to 
the  pompuny  of  deities,  and  men  perishitig  in  the  waves 
of  the  sea  or  the  tumult  of  battle. — In  some  cases  one 
tn  more  stories  of  the  front  wall  in  a  temporary  bouse 
traio  mado  to  tom  opon  hia^s,  eo  that  when  this 
front  waa  ^wn  hade,  the  fnterior  of  a  room  could  be 
wheeled  out  and  exposed  lo  vif  w  as  in  ihr  Acharni- 
ans|  where  Euripides  is  so  brought  forward.  This 
cennrivaneo  wae  caHed  'E«ici^i|fM.  {Fetkn,  4, 10.) 
— Such  wrrc  'iome  of  the  devices  for  the  scenes  of 
heaven  and  earth;  but  as  the  ancient  dramatists  fetch- 
ad  tlH^  personagaa  net  unfreqaently  from  Tkrtaraa, 
other  provisions  were  required  for  their  d-ie  sppear- 
anco. — Beneath  the  lowest  range  of  teats,  under  the 
stairs,  which  led  Up  to  them  from  tho  orchestra,  was 
fixed  a  door,  which  opened  into  the  orchestra  fhrai*  a 
vault  beneath  it  by  a  flight  of  steps  called  "Kap&vttn 
nXifiOKcr  Through  this  passage  entered  and  disnp- 
peared  the  shades  of  the  departed.  Somewhat  in 
mat  of  this  door  and  stera  was  another  eommmdea* 
tioD  by  a  trap-door  with  the  vault  below,  calli  <1  '  Ai  ri- 
tneaua ;  by  means  of  which,  any  sudden  appearance, 
like  tint  or  the  Furies,  was  effected.  A  second  'Aiw< 
iriiofia  was  cont^i'ir.!  m  the  floor  of  the  Aoyeiov  on 
the  right  or  country  side,  whence  paiucuiarly  marine 
or  river  godo  aaaaiidad,  when  occasion  required. — In 
tragedy  the  scene  was  rarely  changed.  In  comedy, 
however,  this  was  frequently  done.  To  conceal  the 
stage  during  this  operstion,  a  curtain,  called  alXata, 
womd  lound  •  roller  beneath  the  floor*  waa  drataii 
UnN^jh  ft  alH  botwoaa  the  Aoyelw  and  pmenriaiii. 

4.  ilwiifiKf. 


Originally  no  admieaioQ  aoMjr  waa  daaMnded. 

{Ilrysch  ,  Suid.  et  Harpocr.,  »  r  OeuffUa. — Liban., 
Arg.  in  Olynth..,  1.)  The  theatre  was  built  at  the 
public  expense,  and«  (harafciai  waa  opon  to  ovoiy  in- 
dhridnal.  The  consequent  crowding  and  quarrelling 
far  pilaees  among  so  vsst  a  multitude  waa  the  canae  of 
a  law  being  paased,  which  fixed  the  entrance  price  at 
one  drachma  each  person.  Thia  legolation,  dabaxring, 
aa  it  did,  tho  poorer  elaaiea  from  mm  flivoartto  enter- 
tainment, wa-i  too  VI r  popular  to  continue  long  unrc 
pealed.  Pericles,  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  eoamonalty.  brought  in  a  deerae  fvhidi  onactod 
that  the  price  should  be  reduced  to  two  oboli ;  and, 
i^thor,  that  one  of  the  ma^stiatee  ahouU  fumbh  out 


of  the  puUic  iiinds  these  two  oboli  to  any  oco 
might  dwoM  to  apply  for  it,  prorided  hie  nano  wn 
registered  in  the  book  of  ihc  citi7rr..<;  {TiTj^iapxtKbv 
ypa/tfutrelw).  The  entrance-money  was  paid  to  the 
leasee  of  the  thestre  (^MTftfynfff  ^utrpoirGhff^  ot 
ipXtTEKTuv),  who  paid  the  rent,  and  made  the  rece?- 
sary  repairs  out  ot  the  proceeds.  The  sum  obiam- 
«d  f>r  this  purpose  fiom  tho  public  funds  was  dimam 
from  the  contributions  originally  paid  by  the  allies 
wards  carrying  on  war  against  the  Persians.  Bv  de- 
grees, the  expenses  of  the  festivals  engrossed  the 
whole  of  this  fond }  aad  that  money,  which  oaght  to 
haeo  iMon  emplejred  te  anpporting  a  military  foree  for 
the  commoTi  dcfencr  of  Greece,  was  scandalou!.ly  lav- 
iabed  away  upon  the  idle  pleasure  of  the  Athenian 
people.  Thja  aMasnre  |»oved  most  raiwma  to  tho 
repubUe ;  yet  so  jealous  were  the  multitude  of  any  in* 
frmgement  opon  their  theorie  ezpeoses,  that,  when  an 
orator  had  ventured  to  propoae  the  restoration  of  the 
sums  then  squsndered  upon  tpcctacles  foreign  to  their 
original  puipoae,  a  decree  was  instantly  framed,  ma- 
king it  death  to  offer  any  auch  scheme  to  the  general 
aasembly.  Sonosthenes  twice  csutiously  endeavour- 
ed to  eewwneo  the  people  of  their  folly  and  injustice  ; 
bat,  finding  his  exhortations  were  ill-received,  I  r  was 
conalimiaed  reluctantly  to  acquieece  in  the  common 
rceolotion*  HHm  loaaao  aometinoa  gavo  a  gsOti^ 
itous  exhibition,  in  which  raT  tickets  of  admission 
were  distributed.  (Thfitphrast  ,  Charact.,  Any 
citizen  might  boy  uckt  is  for  a  stranger  reaidingf  at 
Athens.  (Tkeophrmtt.,  CluiTact.,  9.)  We  hsve  no 
doubt  that  women  were  admitted  to  the  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions Juliua  Pollux  uses  the  term  ^earpia  (2, 
55;  4,  131),  which  ia  alone  some  evidence  of  the 
fact.  It  ie  stated,  however,  expressly  by  Plato  (Gor- 
trias,  p  502,  D  —Lffr  ,  2,  p.  658,  D.—Ib.,  7,  p.  817, 
C.)  and  by  AriaioptiAnes  {Eeelu.t  81,  <«ef.). — The 
apectatoie  naetenod  lo  tho  thcatio  at  the  dawn  of  day 
to  secure  the  best  places,  as  the  performances  rom- 
menced  veiy  esrly.  After  Ute  iirst  exhibition  was 
over,  the  aQMoeo  vetirad  for  a  while,  until  the  aecond 
was  about  to  commence.  There  were  three  or  four 
such  repreaentationa  in  the  course  of  the  day,  thus 
separated  by  short  intervals.  During  the  p^formanee 
tho  poopio  ii|pied  thmaelvm  with  wine  and  sweet- 
moata.  Hie  mmiber  of  epecutors  in  the  Athenian 
tbr.'iirc  [iinoi:ii!'.d  occasiorrillv  to  thirty  thousand 
{FltUo,  Symp.,  p.  13.)  This  munenee  OMemhly  weio 
wont  to  eiyiMea  in  no  Mtle  ternw  llmr  opinioB  oftbe 
piece  and  artora.  Murmurs,  jeers,  hoolinps,  and 
angry  ones  were  directed  in  turn  againat  the  c^endii^ 
pemnnor.  They  not  nofreqoently  proeoeded  alill  An 
ther  ;  sometimes  compelling  the  unfortuTiate  o^tect  of 
their  disAatisfaciion  to  pull  off  his  mask  and  expose 
his  fsce,  that  they  might  aajoy  hii  disgrace ;  eome* 
times,  assailing  hia  with  every  species  of  missile  at 
hand,  they  drove  him  from  the  alage,  and  ordered  the 
herald  lo  siiinmon  another  actor  to  supply  hia  place, 
who,  if  not  in  r^dineaa,  was  liable  to  a  fine.  In  the 
time  of  Machen  it  waa  even  enatooMry  to  pelt  a  bod 
perfonTiCT  with  stones  (A!hnutus,  6,  p.  S45.)  On 
tlie  other  hand,  where  the  impetuons  spectators  h^ 
pened  to  be  gratified,  the  clapping  of  hands  and  ehoaia 
of  applause  were  aa  loud  as  the  expression  of  their 
displeaeure.   In  much  the  same  manner  the  dramatMr 

tioatod. 


A.  Attan. 

In  the  origin  of  the  drama  the  members  of  tho  cho 
vn  wore  the  only  performers.  Thaepia  fint  inHodo* 
red  an  actor  diatinet  from  that  body.   JSa^ylaa  add* 

t'd   •!  st:coru!.  and  SujJioc Ii,     a  tliirt!  artor  ;   :iri(!  thl^ 

continued  ever  aticr  to  be  the  l^ittmato  number. 
Honeo,  whan  three  charactaia  iMppanod  to  bo  abeady 

on  the  sta^e,  atid  a  fourth  waa  to  come  on,  one  cf  the 
three  waa  obliged  te  retire,  ehaoge  his  dress,  and  se 

ISM 
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TnSATRUM. 


TilEATia'M. 


"'^  '      *  '     ^  •irti*,     guards,      1  time*,  agmin,  ibe  dioroa  wu  diTidea      two  p^M, 

r-ftcli  with  A  co:vi.i.ff'i:i  staiioocd  in  Uta  Mttrt,iS( 


trndants,  <tc.  The  actors  were  called  vrroKpira:  n: 
iyyvtmm.  Tironpivev^  waa  aqginalfy  to  mnswtr 
yinvitt.,  1.  78,  et  peaaim) ;  bene*,  wben  a  beater 

*«s  mutxluccd  wbo  asuwered  the  chonis.  he  was  call- 
td  «  v.TOAY>iri;(,  or  the  anawerer ;  a  &.a[De  wiucb  da- 
aeanded  to  the  more  oumeroaa  and  refined  actors  in 
after  daya.    Subsequently  inrotcptrr/^,  from  it«  bririfi- 


oanated  aome  ersM,  er 


occasions,  aaveraJ  members,  in  short  se:,  e 


their  pill, 


vent  to  ibeir  feeltnga.  Betweeo  lite  icti,  lOccaoni 
ponred  forth  hymna  of  «ippiicatiaM«ri|nkifT^[u 
the  goda,  didactie  edea  upon  the  miilbrtunn  at  uit, 


the  name  of  a  purformer  aaeumiog  a  feigned  characitfr  i  iDe  inatebtlitj  of  huioao  afluia,  and  um  txu&tetd 
on  the  «tage,  came  to  signify  «  Mi*  tnw  aaauroee  a  ' 
(eigoed  efaemclMT  in  lua  intercoorae  wiOi  otbera,  a 
Tbe  ihree  aetm  were  termed  vpurayuv- 
tOT^f  dtvrepayuviirri/^,  TpiTa)uvi(Trj)r,  retpectively, 
•cctNtduiji  ••  each  peiAmned  ibe  phiici|»l  or  one  of 
Ibe  two  nifcrtor  ^araeters.  Thef  took  every  pefata  to 
attain  perfection  in  their  art  :  to  ar.juiro  ni  i-cu'ar  f n 
ergy  aud  pUaitcy  ibey  frequented  tbe  palestra,  and  to 
^pn  strength  and  eleaiMM  t»  Aeir  wie«  tbey  ob- 
aerved  a  ngid  H'r^t  An  eminent  performer  was  ea- 
gerly aought  after  and  iibenWy  rewarded.  Tbe  cele- 
brated Polua  woail  eoOMUmet  gain  a  talent  (or  nearly 
#1000)  ia  iJw  coarse  of  two  daya.  The  other  states 
of  Oteeee  were  alwaya  anxioas  to  secure  the  best  At- 
tic f)crfonncrs  for  their  own  festivals.  They  engaged 
them  long  beforehaiid,  aiKi  the  agreemettt  was  geaer 


«lly  eceompiBied  bv  •  etipulation.  that  die  ector,  in 

a^t  he  failed  to  fulfil  the  contrsrt,  should  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum.  Tbe  Athenian  goternmcnt,  on  the  other 
iMid,  punished  their  performers  with  a  heavy  fine  if 
they  shsipritcd  thonselves  during  the  city's  festivals 
Eminence  in  tbe  histrionic  profession  seems  to  have 
been  held  in  c«nijdenble  estimation  in  Athens  at 
Uest.  PUvert  were  not  unfrequently  sent,  aa  the 
npreaentattves  of  the  republic,  on  embassies  and  dep- 
utation*. Hence  they  became  in  old,  as  not  unfre- 
quently in  modem  times,  setf-^cooceitcd  end  domineer- 
ing, futi^am  Mmnmot.  ciye  Arisiode.  tOv  iroi^ruv  oi 
htoKpitnl  {Rhft  ,  3.  n  They  were,  houi  \.  r  it^  a 
body,  men  of  loose  and  disaipated  character,  and,  as 
MctN  were  regarded  with  an  ODftfOsraUe  eye  by  the 
wonllM  And  pUlosophert  of  lliit  ag«. 

6.  Ckont§. 

The  chorus,  once  the  sole  matter  of  exhibition, 
though  successively  diminished  by  Thcspia  and  .^a- 
chylu*.  was  yet  a  very  essential  part  of  the  drama  du- 
ring the  beat  days  of  Oreek  theatre.  The  splen- 
i»m  of  iIm  dneeee,  the  tmtste,  tbe  dancine.  combined 
with  the  loftiest  poetry,  form  1  i  rprclade  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  the  eye,  ear,  and  inlelleci  of  ao  Attic 
oicnce.  The  maber  «f  Ibe  tragic  eboros  fn  the 
Tvhfi'r  tnlo^v  appear"  to  have  been  .'50;  rcnlr 

chorus  Lunsuied  of  24.    Th*  chonis  of  the  tetralogy  [  iiy.,  880.)    ^acbyiue,  among  bis  many  M»f*»»«- 
WAR  broken  into  four  «ub-cboruaea,  two  of  15,  one  of  oiente,  intiodaecd  Ibe  iMsh,  fint  tcnnr^  spisvrm, 
13,  and  a  Satyric  chortjs  of  8.    When  ihe  rhoms  of  and  Ftib-^rquinily  Trporru-noi'    The  mak  m»  noide 
IB  entered  in  rault*  three  abrcaat,  it  was  said  to  bo  of  bronze  or  copper,  and  was  fo  coti»iniC»«J  »  *" 
divided  «ard  (vyu  ;  when  it  waa  diatributed  into  three  give  greater  power  to  the  voice,  and  eoablt  t:  <■  « 
flee  of  five,  it  was  eeid  to  be  koto  orofxorr    The  to  make  himself  heard  b-v  die  most  di««i  i^i»V)a 
•itiMllon  assii^ed  to  tb0  chorus  was  the  orchestra, 
whf  I  i>  It   !  vays  took  a  part  in  the  action  of  the  dra- 
ma, joining  tn  the  diek^gue  ihtoogfa  tbe  mediom  of 
Ha  Kopv^iaf,  or  leader.   The  ehoristete  entered  tbe 
orrtii  .«tra  preceded  bv  a  player  on  the  flute,  who  reg- 
fllatcd  their  stepa,  sometimes  in  sragle  tile,  more  fre- 
VMntly  three  in  ftnnt  and  flee  fn  depth  (eord 
jwc),  or  vice  versa  («coT(i  C  ; «).  in  tragedy ;  and  four 
in  ffoijl  by  SIX  in  depth,  or  inversely,  in  comedy.  Its 
ftrat  entrance  was  called  wipeiof ;  its  occasional  de- 
parture, ptTava<TTaaii :  iin  return.  Frnrrupoi^o^  ;  its 
Ibial  exit,  d^doc.     {Jul.  Pol.,  4,  15.)  According 
to  the  rules  of  the  drama,  the  chorus  waa  to  be  con- 
Mdered  as  one  of  tfan  actora  :  Kal  rdv  x^p^  ''^  h  a 
Wf  CiraAo^l^  Wlv  4iroieptT&v  kbu  fnimav  tlvai  tov 
IXoe,  .rf.fi  r  ri   •'.,''> rPn,     [Artufoile,  Pofliea,  19, 
SI.)   Horace  lays  down  the  aai&e  law  in 
IBIO 


virtoe,  ar  dl^w  npanlka  vha^fMa  «f  imm» 

fortunate  pcasooage;'the  whole  more  or  !«i  ma- 
woven  with  the  eooiae  of  action.  WiuJe  ei^gj^  u> 
sinking  theae  choral  atraioa  to  the  acMapsniMwiii  «( 
6otea»  the  pertaraMW  wan  alio  aMnig  tiMtfl  dn* 
ees  in  aeeendane*  snth  tbe  ONasait  tf  tiu  nsae; 
I  assing,  during  the  alTojthe,  across  the  ofUi«;r«,  rroa 
right  io  lelt ;  dunng  the  oitlulnpAe,  bidk  {na  kft 
to  right;  and  atoppng,  at  the  «}Mdi^  is  fM  tf  lbs 

spectators.  Each  d«»par!m?'rt  of  tbe  Jr»iii»  h»J  i  |w. 
culisr  style  of  dance  suited  lo  its  cituiciu.  Tisiel 
tragedy  waa  called  iftfdXtta ;  that  of  eoairii.t^plif; 
that  of  the  Satyric  drana,  euaiif  — Tut  fruit  si 
the  chorus  was  of  a  varied  kmd,  acconiiU| '>o 'J;itQa- 
tore  of  tbe  occasion  or  the  tute  of  tbs  pocL  Tie 
Doric  mood  seems  to  have  beeo  origai%  fnfanii 
for  tragedy  (Athemmsu,  14,  p.  634);  iteaaMMQan 
combined  \Mtlj  ii  e  Mixo-Lydian  {Piul ,  klta,y 
1 136),  a  patiieuc  mood,  aul  ibereisn  »«i{M  a 
moonifcl  avhjaete.  Tbe  lams  iMad,  abok  en,  tan 
its  austere  in(3  rlrvatr-d  characttr.  vull  luiud  tjUv 
gedy.  [Athcn  ,  14.  p.  BSo  )  bopboclc4  wu u« fiiK 
erho  fiet  choral  odes  to  the  Pkiyj;:«n  aiood.  Eanpi- 
des  introduced  the  )n-iov<ii!oiis  ol  TitnMiKiit,  ioi 
which  he  ia  aevcreiy  atiaciied  by  ArifUi^iiUDH  a ik 
R*iue. — The  chorosoa  were  all  trained  wiibtbigml- 
tat  can  dating  a  length  of  tiiM  befine  tkifd 
eonteat  airme«^  Each  tnbe  felt  iot«tiely  nnMal 
in  ;he  succefcj  of  iho  one  furni!>h«d  by  itaCbmpu; 
and  tbe  Chora gi  themselves,  aiumated  mtil  tli  tbe  ei- 
ergiaa  of  tivalry.  soared  no  eipenia  in  dn  \mivc-m 
and  equipment  of  their  respective  ebon***-  Tbiy 
engaged  the  most  celebrated  chenl  fuiaaua,  ee- 
ployed  the  aMent  ;t«rMi'iddima;b<  Is  |MriHtll»cb» 
iKtrrs  in  their  music  and  (HaiKinp.  and  prmnkd  SMi^ 
I'.iuus  drcsACs  aiid  omarnenls  lor  liie*c  i«or»Me. 
The  firKt  tragic  poets  were  their  own , 
iEscbgrlus  taught  hia  chorus  6gure-d<acia 

7.  Scenic  Dresset  and  Onumans 
In  tbn  fint  agn  of  the  dmma*  ik  hmIi  i>ct(«iMn 
disguised  their  fbeee  wi»herine4e(a.flrasiiKicsd 

rnent  called  ':'.!r,..:,  f  r,;^ .    {Sikl  d  Arn:cx\- 


Thia  waa  e&cted  by  connecting  it  with  a  lire  or  pav 
wig  ()ri^(t^  #a«^i7),  which  covered  the  htjd. 
left  only  one  passage  for  tbe  foice,  wbicii  w»  j* 
erally  circular,  converging  inward.  andfiwil»i4*f* 
and  its  beine  lined  with  brass,  rcfcti^'wi  the  oprtitt 
of  a  meaking  Ua^iet.  The  voice,  ibertfore. 
be  earn  to  sound  tfaroogb  this  oj>ening,  aai  k^** 
Latin  name  for  a  rn  i^^    i ' < ma ,  a  ]>tTS(jncr\ia.  (i* 


Gell.,  6,  7  )    1  h«»e  masks  were  of  wmt  \>f^^  " 
express  eeerr  age,  set,  eoanliy,  eonditioa,  iro  (-^^ 
[ilex ion  ;   to'which  thcv  were  a!!'itnil«l«d  wHi^ 
groatrat  skill  and  nicety.    {Jul  J'oi! .  *.  l^^,) 
equal  care,  ihn  daaama  of  tbe  actors  wcrt  a^n^f^  ^ 
the  characters  represented.    Gods,  hawo,  nsp- 
kings,  soothsayers,  soldiers,  buntert.  peai 
pimps,  and  parasites,  young  and  eld.  ihr  pf^ 
■id  tht  nnfofftnanM^  won  nU  anayed  m  tlKir  •ppv' 
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an  TeatmenU ;  each  of  which  Julias  Poliaz  hai  sep- 
gnttly  and  miDUtchr  deachbed  in  a  chapter  devoted  i 
to  the  aubjeet.    This  writer  dividea  the  tragic  maalts  , 
•ioM  into  («Miitj.u  daaew  (4»  188,  ufo.).  The 
conie  medn  wsm  vmcib  mow  nmnoiow.   Ho  epfd- : 
fiei  only  four  or  five  kiiifls  of  Satyric  maaka.  Most 
of  the  BMle  wiga  were  coUecied  into  a  foratop  (iy«o()«  I 
«Mdi  WM  M  tngular  projection  obofo  ibt  totmmi,  { 
shaped  hke  a  A,  and  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
xptftftOoy  of  the  old  Atheoiena.    (JuL  PoU.,  1.  133. 
— 1lMeyA»  1,  •.)  TIm  feiMlo  muks.  however,  were 
often  s(irmoijntp<]  in  n  similar  m«nnicr     The  ohjccl 
01  this  projecuon  was  to  give  ihe  actor  a  height  ])ro- 
portioneid  to  tteMMof  the  theatre,  an  object  fur  which 
the  cothumua  wee  tiao  iotmdad.  It  appcan  from 
Poliaz  (4,  141)  that  the  imeka  were  coloured  ;  and 
the  art  of  enamelling  or  paintinjr  bronze  seems  to  have 
b«e&  one  of  great  eateem  io  the  time  of  i£echylo«. 
(JSm:%I.,  Agam.^  fTcfeAtr,  Nmkhrag  ,  p.  42.) 

— Atiolb»r  peculiarity  which  diaiinguished  the  Greek 
nwnner  of  eeting  from  our  own,  waa  the  probable  neg- 
lect of  •fvijrthiof  like  ky-jAay  and  making  fointt, 
which  are  so  effective  on  the  mcxlrm  The 
diatance  at  which  the  tpectAlors  were  p^.i'  tjd  vtuuiii 

Cvent  them  from  aeeing  thoae  little  movement*,  and 
ring  thoae  k>w  tonee,  whtok  have  made  the  fortune 
of  many  a  modern  actor.  The  maak,  too,  precluded 
all  attempts  at  varied  expri-jssiun  ;  and  it  ia  probdlile 
ibet  nothing  mere  wea  expected  from  the  performer 
than  good  reeitation  — ^Hm  haakm,  or  eo^mnma  (k6- 
$0fJV0^),  the  jiicii  fit  Cretic  hunting  boot.  For 
tiagic  ua«  U  waa  aukU  with  aeveral  layers  of  cork,  to 
tbo  thickiMae  of  thfee  inehea.  It  waa  laced  op  in  front 
as  high  as  the  calf,  which  kept  the  whole  nijlit  nnd 
fim,  in  apite  of  theenortoous  »o!e — It  was  noi  wufn 
bjr  dl  tiagic  eharacters,  nor  on  all  occasions.  Aea- 
memnon  is  introduced  by  .£achylua  in  aandala.  The 
sandal  raised  by  a  cork  sole  was  called  l/tSani^.  The 
iadiee  and  the  chorus  bad  also  the  buskin,  but  that  of 
the  latter  had  only  aa  ordinary  aola.  Hieea  buakina 
waro  of  iratioaa  eelean.  Whtio  waa  commonly  the 
colour  for  ladies,  red  for  warriors  Tliojc  of  Bacchus 
were  purple.  Slavea  wore  the  low  shoe  called  the 
•aek,  whiek  waa  aleo  the  ovdiaary  coverinf  for  the 
loot  of  the  comif'  T,crr<r  — As  the  cork  sole  of  the-  ro 
thumus  gave-  elevation  lo  the  stature,  so  the  K6X:Tufia. 
Of  otn^ngs,  aweltcd  out  the  person  to  heroie  dimen- 
sions. Judiciously  managed,  it  added  expansion  to  the 
che»t  and  shoulders,  muscular  fulness  to  arm  and  limb. 
—'The  dresses  were  very  various.  There  was  the 
nriiv  iroAgpvf  for  gpda,  heroes,  and  old  mao.  That 
m  bontora,  tra^llwa,  and  youni^  nobleo  and  wairion 
when  unarmed,  was  shorter,  and  ?-:<t  <  1.  -<  the  neck. 
The  girdle  for  heroes  waa  that  called  the  Penian.  It 
waa  Tory  broad,  mado  of  aeailat  atwfll  and  fringed  at 

ihelnwrr  rrifjT     f?  Khfi  s»ch  and  ladies  wore  onf  hrond 
and  plain,  of  purple  and  gt>ld.    The  ovf^n  wa.*,  &  long 
purple  robe  for  queens  and  prioeaaaaa,  with  a  train 
which  ft  vr  pt  thf  rrr>und    The  li>wpr  part  of  the  slicvu 
WHS  t  ruidered  with  while. —  Thu  Xvariq  was  a  *borl 
tr;i  ij  .ithalioit  sleevea  drawn  over  the  ^^truv  trodi/- 
p^.   Shvee  wore  the  IfMUov,  a  kind  of  abort  shirt, 
or  the  t'^ufit^,  a  shirt  with  only  one  sleeve  for  the  nKht 
arm;  the  left  was  bare  to  the  shoulder     lit  rdsmen 
and  abepherda  ware  clad  io  the  it^ipa,  a  kind  of  goat- 
akin  tunie  withoat  aleetea.   ftmiiore  hadthe  I^Ttev, 
and  A  ■-'lort  lirir^iMiiin's  clnak  of  a  dark  roloar.  If 
they  were  great  personages,  they  were  dressed  in  a 
ionic  of  deep  ecaHat,  wilb  a  tieb  and  onbvoidoMd 
mantle.   Waniors  were  arrayed  in  every  variety  of 
aratoor,  with  helmets  udorned  with  plumea.    The  pal- 
la  or  mantle  far  hemes  was  ample  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  person.    So  large,  also,  was  the  ladies'  II^- 
irXov,  of  tine  cloth,  embrmdered.    Matrons  wore  this 
peplum  fastened  veil- like  on  the  head  ;  virgins, clasped 
on  (ho  ihoalder.  The  p<qpteni  of  a  qaaon  waa  like 


that  assigned  Uf  Juno,  deckjd  with  ffolden  stars  ann 
fastened  behind  the  diadem.  The  «eas  of  the  gods 
waa  particularly  splendid.  Bacchus,  for  instance,  was 
represented  io  a  aaftoa-cok»Bfad  toner  veat,  rich  with 
purple  (igofoa  and  ifitteriiq^  aridi  golden  aiars,  and 
falling  in  many  folds  to  the  ground.  The  vest  was 
girt,  female  fashion,  high  op  ooder  the  breast  and 
ahouldwa,  with  a  broad  girdio  of  dark  purpio  oal  willi 
gold  and  jewels  Over  this  inner  mti,  was  thrown 
ihti  paUa,  of  purpio  abo,  and  such  wais  ine  ooloiir  of 
his  buskins.  The  cotmc  dresses  were,  of  coano^ 
chiefly  lliose  of  ordinary  life,  cxcej  t  J  innj;  zv.  orca- 
siianal  burleMjue  upon  the  tragic  cqu  pmeni.  {  ThcA' 
tre  of  tke  Greeks,  p.  1,  se^q.,  3d  ed  ^JhluUdatlt, 
ThetUrt  of  Ou  Grcekt,  p.  132,  uqq.) 

THBB.S  (-dmin.),  I.  (or,  more  conectly,  Thebe, 
OijCrj),  a  city  of  Mysia,  north  of  Adramyttium.  and  cull- 
ed, for  distinctton*  sake,  Hypoplakia.  This  name  it  re- 
ceived from  tha  adjacent  dialiiet,  which  wae  etylad 

Hypoplskia,  because  lying  a;:  ihr  foot  of  Hfoiinl  /'uim-  v 
{vno  and  TlXuhof).  As  regards  the  extsleiice,  how- 
ever, of  auch  a  mountain,  some  doubt  exists.  (Coh^ 
pare  Hn/ne,  ad  II. ,  6,  ?,9f).)  Thebe  is  said  lo  have 
derive<i  it.i  name  from  a  daughter  of  Cihx.  {Dtod. 
Sic  ,  5.  49  )  It  wss  the  native  city  of  Andromache, 
and  was  uken  and  destroyed  by  AcbiUaa  daring  tho 
Trojan  war.  It  never  rose  from  its  rains:  but  tha 
name  remained  throughout  antiquity  attached  lo  tho 
surrounding  plains,  famed  for  their  fertility,  and  oAan 
ravaged  and  pkindered  bf  lha  diflSwont  aranaa  whom 
the  events  of  war  broDfjltt  into  this  part  of  .\siri 
(Am.,  Atiah  .  7,  8,  i.—Pui^b.,  IG,  I,  7.~-Jd.,  21,8, 
13.  — Lw  .  37,  \{).  —  Pomp  Mel.,  I,  18.)— II.  (afid 
Thr-bc,  Otjfmi  and  Orj&r},  more  freqnmtlv  the  fonnrr), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  vi  inc  drccian 
citi«a»  tho  copital  of  Buotia,  situated  near  the  rim 
lanMmiif  and  in  a  northeai>tern  direction  from  Platca. 
It  was  laid  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Cad- 
mus, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Cadmcia,  which  in  after 
tuota  was  confined  to  the  citadel  only.  Lycophront 
howavor,  who  tanna  it  tha  city  of  OalydmUB,  froin  ono 
of  its  ancient  kings,  leads  us  to  auppose  that  it  already 
existed  before  the  time  of  Cadmus  (v.  1209).  Non- 
nos  sffirme  that  Cadrooaeallad  this  citv  Thebes,  after 

the  Egyptian  onr  tif  f'lr  nnmc     ( Dionys.,  f»,  ) 

He  also  reports  that  it  wa^  at  iir!>t  destitute  of  walla 
and  /ampaita  (5, 60),  and  this  is  in  unison  with  the  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us  by  Homer  and  other  writanii 
who  all  agree  in  ascribins  the  erection  of  the  walla  of 
the  city  to  Amphion  jnd  Zeth  is  {Horn.,  Od  ,  11.268, 
^Eunp  .  Phan  ,  643.— /fom  , ifymntn  Aval  ,  825.)— 
Having  siready  mentioned  mocb  of  what  ie  common  to 
Thebes,  in  the  general  history  of  Bunt.  i.  it  \v  11  I  r  Ik  rn 
aofficient  to  notice  briefly  those  events  winch  hav« 
pecniiar  rofartncc  to  that  city. — Besieged  by  tho 
give  chiefs,  the  sllies  of  Polyn  c  ( tl  r  c'^mfi  suc- 
cessfully resisted  their  sttacks,  aud  iinaily  obuincd  a 
signal  viclory ;  but  the  Epigoni«  or  daacindaniB  of  tbo 
seven  warriors,  having  raised  an  army  to  avenge  tbo 
delcdt  and  death  of  their  fathers,  the  city  was  on  this 
occBsion  taken  by  aasanh  and  aacked.  (Pausan.,  9, 
!)• )  It  waa  iovaatcd  a  third  Uhm  by  tha  Grecian  army 
under  Piuaaoiaa,  after  Ihe  battle  of  FlatM;  but,  en 
the  surrender  of  those  who  ind  j  rovi  Ll  themselves 
I  moat  zealous  partiaana  of  the  Persiana,  the  siege  waa 
niafd,  and  tke  confedaratoo  aritbdraw  from  tbo  Tbo> 

ban  terrilorv      [Her oil  .  9,  ^f:l^v  vrar-  after,  thr 

Cadmeia  was  surprised,  and  buld  by  a  division  ot  l..a- 
eedwmonian  troops  until  they  were  compelled  to  evac- 
uate the  place  by  Pelopidas  and  his  associates. — Philip 
having  deftatod  the  Thebana  at  Gbttronea,  placed  a 
garrison  in  their  citadel ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Al- 
exander, they  revolted  agaiaat  that  prince,  who  atOOB* 
ed  their  city,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  B  O.  tSi. 
(Arrim,  Eip  Mtj  ,  \,  1 ,  scqq.—Pi'  t  .  Vj:  Alei., 
1 6, 11.)  Twenty  years  afterward  it  was  restored  by 

till 
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Ciuwindei,  wlmi  Uie  AtbeaitM  vn  %aid  to  hme  gn- '  by  «aUt|  ikMt  pu»  or  |>oiula  mart  either  b«  ibc«  o' 
Mvoiiijr  kootaboMd  ibeir  tid  in  MtmiUinff  tli*  iralk,  an  <  its  vmuBMai  {mImw.  or  cIm,  tod  whtt  i«  more  ]{m- 
einujpic  wiiich  wo  followed  by  other  places.  (Pan-  ble,  the  openings  in  .lie  .^r*  »t  circu*  or  hinpodrtm, 
MM.,  a,  7.-~Pi)U.t  Pciit.  Fracep.,  p.  614,  B.)  Sub-  i  that  wm  id  the  neig&bottihood  of  tbeeity.  TbiteiRti 
■eqovntljr  we  fad  that  Thebes  was  twice  UllM  bjr  •  MielaMd  •  tfMce  9t  MM  roetm  in  leogdi  ind  KW) 
Pemetri  i^  Poliorcetes.  (P^u/  ,  Vit  Dnnetr.,  c.  39. )  in  breadth,  and  was  turrounded  with  tnuajfUl  s  r.c 
Dicsarchu«  iias  given  a  vei^  deUiled  and  loteresuog  tures  that  glonousljr  anDOUDc^  Uie  approacti  U)  to- 
•MODQt  of  thia  great  citj  about  thia  pamd.  (Aaf., !  cient  capital  of  Egypt.  Thebes  sank  in  iBiy«aM 
Gr.,  p.  14.)  At  a  later  period  Thebes  was  greatly  .  when  I>ower  Egypt  began  (o  be  more  thickly mbrfucd 
reduced  and  iinporcriah<Ml  by  the  rapacioua  Sylla.  j  ar>d  the  new  capital  Memphis  aro«e.  AiwDtdiB^i 
(PauMn.,  9,  7.}  Strabo  affirma,  that  lu  hia  time  it ;  third  sacerdotal  college  were  established  in  Ai  mn 
itlUe  more  tbaa  a  viili^  (Sitrai.i  408.)  Thebaa,  qoartar ;  bithas,  t«s  tiada  and  cmumruI  mxtKt^x 
Ibovgfa  nearif  dcaarted  towaida  tha  daelma  of  tba  Ra-  of  afl  kindadmetad  thair  eoonc,  and  IVbes,  'a  mat- 
man  ctrijiirc,  appear--  '  "  :i  .ve  been  of  some  note  in  the  qucnce,  bccsKi'  alinost  a  deserted  c::«  comj'«r»dwuh 
middle  ages  (iVice^,  ilnn.,  %  |».  50. — Leunc.^  Ann.,  '  lU  former  splendour.  U  still  rematoeil,  boaew,  lb 
Pb  S67),  and  it  ia  aiUl  ona  of  tba  oaost  populona  lawns  <  ebiaf  aaat  or  tbe  taligieii  of  Egypt :  s  iBcsaMlaiw 
of  northern  Greece.  The  nativr  s  call  it  Tfiira.  It  which  enabled  it  to  retain  a  lolenbic  pcpliiion,  Dr.i;I 
retains,  however,  according  to  Dodwell,  scafcely  any  !  the  fury  of  Cambjaes,  w,  more  cormth  ^«tlui^ 
traces  of  us  former  nagjiuMaiKe.  Of  the  walls  of  the  his  religious  fcnaiieiain,  daatnMad  MM  i  hpt^ 
Cadmiia  a  few  frugmcnts  remaiii,  which  are  rcijularly  hood,  and  overthrew  its  proiM!"<t  ••rjc'.rm  From 
eonsiructrd.  Thc&o  were  probni>l)'  erected  Uy  the  this  period  it  rapidly  dechncd.  lierodwu  «uat(i  tin 
Atheniaiis  w hen  Cassander  restored  the  town.  (Tow,  city  during  the  Persian  goveromeot  of  Ecjfl,  ad 
vol.  I,  p.  264.— Cramrr'x  Anc.  Gruct,  vol.  8,n.  S33,  |  speaks  of  the  taoiple  of  Zasa;  h«  \m  rim 
9»qq.)—\\\.  PhthioticiE,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  uba  dis-  spectmg  the  eooditMin  of  dta  last  of  AtehyaM^ 
trict  of  PhihioMs.  siluatc,  accurdi:ii;  to  Polvhius,  ahoul  ways  remain  an  enigma,  Diodoruj,  «ho  fpejltn  of 
aOO  siadia  from  Larisaa,  and  not  far  from  the  aea.  In  1  Thebes  as  of  a  cuy  already  m  mot,  takes  putiniB 
ft  military  point  of  viaw  iia  importanea  waa  great»  as  |  wKiea  of  fear  principal  temi^aa.  RaMalmsffkia» 
It  coniiiiiuiiied  tlic  avrrities  of  Mncrnesia  and  TThessaly,  es,  colossal  fi^nn-  (h  c  orating  the  fntrance*,  ponicxf, 
from  lis  vicinity  to  Demetrius,  Phcrr,  and  Pharsalus.  pyramidal  gateways,  and  stones  of  •((o{uabui|  wt^ 
Sir  W.  Cell  describea  aoma  ruini>  lici -veen  Armiro  i  nitude  which  entered  into  their  stmctme.  IaAl» 
and  Voio,  which  he  suspccis  to  be  those  of  this  town  !  scriptinir  s  f:;ivpn  by  modern  travellers,  thw  tMwi- 
(//in.,  p  238. — Cramer  s  Anc.  Gr««,  vol.  1,  p.  402!)  |  ments  are  slui  recognised.    Bro*uo  tells  u  tbit 


— IV.  A  celebrated  ciif  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  capital  |  "  there 


four  immense  temples,  yet  not  to  na;- 


of  Thebais.  The  name  ia  corrupted  from  tba  Tapi  of  nificent  nor  in  so  good  a  stite  of 
the  Coptic,  which,  in  the  Memphitic  dial««t  of  that 


language,  is  pronounced  Tbebe.  P 


those  of  Denderah."    Norden  laamla,  '•fca■^ 

my  111  one  place   prising  iiow  well  the  gilding,  the  uitra-msrir.f.HiiTi 


wntaa  tha  oama  of  Tbabaa  in  the  aingular :  "  Tkebe  \  nous  otbar  coloura  atdl  preserve  tbev  IkwI^t  ' 
iwitaram  ttnttm  noMu  fitmti*'  (5,  0)    The  appella- 1  He  speake  alao  of  a  colomrada,  of  atiebtbitj-ur  cjl- 

Uon  of  Diospoli."*,  often  applied  to  it  hy  the  (ireek^i.  uinns  are  still  standing;  of  r 'I'/orms.  preserT^d  sir 
a  a  translation  of  Amunn,  or  "  the  abode  of  Am-  leries,  ami  othar  remains  ol  antiquitv,  wiiicL  ui 
•on,**  irbo  NfinaeiitB  the  Egyptian  Jopitar.  Anotber  represented  in  bia  plaiaa,  aod  mm  be  tbiidu  ^ 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  was  Hccatompylos.  !  more  wonhy  of  attention  as  they  appear  to  bs  4l 
wbicb  will  be  considered  bolu«f.  The  origin  of  this  i  same  that  are  mentioned  by  Phtlostnto*  in  iw  k 
paat  citj  ia  lost  amid  the  obscurity  of  tobio.  By  eoonk  of  the  terapio  of  Memnon.  No  descnpiioa  cu 
some  it  was  ascribed  to  Osiris,  by  others  to  one  of  give  an  adcqoate  idea  of  theia  waedsn  of  H>if|*^ 
the  earliest  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  probability  tjoth  in  regard  to  their  incredible  nttMbcrnl  Mr 
IS,  that  11  was  at  t'irst  a  sacerdotal  establishment,  coo-  gantic  aize.  Their  form,  proporiion;,  »tA  cor*'.."  * 
nacted  wiib  commanial  opaiatiooa,  lika  ao  many  of 
tba  aaily  eitiaa  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  giadoally  attaioad 
to  its  vast  dimenaiona  in  consequence  of  the  additions 

mada  by  succeaaive  monarchs.  The  Egyptians,  how-  |  whole  alteotion.  On  the  western  nde  oi'  ih  met 
««ar,  aeeording  to  Diodorus  (1,  50),  bdieved  Tbebes  atoed  tbo  femad  NamoODium  ;  ben  ^  m  oamb"- 
!•  have  been  the  first  city  founded  upon  the  earth;  '  less  tombs  in  the  form  of  subtenranwaiemvUiOB^ 
aad,  in  truth,  we  have  no  account  at  tiic  present  day  and  containing  many  human  bod.e$  in  the  ^Mt^ 
•f  any  of  earlier  origin.  Its  most  flouritihine  period  mmninies.  Komotimes  accompanied  with  piKf« " 
appears  to  have  been  prior  tu  the  huildinu  uf  Memphis,  pyrus  and  o'.her  ancient  curiosities.  Tkaiitaw 
when  Thebes  was  the  capital  of  all  Egypt,  the  royal  the  subject  of  ardent  research;  and  Uli  Him  •  •IJ' 
residence,  and  abode  of  the  highest  sacerdotal  college  ;  ging  for  tombs  and  mummies  being  ^im^W 
in  the  land.  It  moat,  from  ita  focy  aitoation,  have  i  been  resortwd  to  by  nomenKia  Arabs  btm^ng toiK 
been  the  middle  point  for  tha  caravan  trade  to  the '  place.  With  respect  to  tha  niiimiBie*.  some ™^ 

aooth,  and  throiif,'h  it  passed,  ver%-  probably,  all  tiie  jiro- 


tion  an  abnoat  aa  aaloaiabing  as  ibeu  a»gniu«l« 
TbamlDdtaloatina  maaa  of  colosd  etjieia.  ererr 

of  which  is  more  than  s-afBcir  l  lo  iJ'^^ff' 


one 


doauoas  and  wares  of  Asia.  Homer,  therefore,  who 
daaeribaa  it  aa  a  poiforfol  city,  centajmng  a  bondred 
gates,  must  have  derived  his  information  from  the  Phce- 
ntcians  engaged  in  the  overland  trade.  It  is  idle  to 
aapipoee  that  tba  poet  himself  tiad  been  there  in  person, 
when  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  he  knew  nothing  but  the 
mere  name,  and  had  but  a  confused  idea  even  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  The  poet  informs  ua  that  out 
nf  f-^'h  these  100  gates,  Thebes  could  send  forth  200 
chariots  to  oppose  an  enemy  ;  an  evident  cxaggcra- 
Uoii,  aither  originating  in  his  own  fancy,  or  received 
mBf  and  chaxMstehatic  of,  tba  Pbmoieian  uadara.  It 
ntimarons  portela  diat  iHm  apitbet  of  Hteatom- 

py!os  ('  h  1  ,i]rcd-gated")  refers.    As  the  city,  how-     

ever,  eouttary  to  tlw  aaiiai  belief,  was  never  surrounded  .  acacia  are  often  found  round  the  body,  atid 


■  11  wooden  casesVhaped  like  the  human  bouy.  TiH» 
belonged  to  persona  auperior  to  the  lower  rink,  w 
dlffaruff  from  ooa  anoibor  in  the  qusnutj  ud  <i*n^ 
of  the  linen  in  which  the  body  bad  been 
The  mummies  of  the  jjoorest  classes  are 
out  any  wooden  covering,  aod  wrapped  in  lbs  toiw* 
linen    T:ir  s,   htfcr  from  the  former  sIm  m  bc:Dj «^ 
en  accompanied  with  pieces  of  papyrus,  on  waw 
Belzoni  aupposes  that  an  account  of  the  \mf  f  > 
deceased  had  been  written,  while  a  simiUr 
was  carved  on  the  cases  of  the  more  opalent^  13»» 
cases  are  generally  of  Egyptian  fvcamorf,  -t;  r«q 
different  from  ODO  another  with  respect  lo  » 
ornament.   Somattmea  tbera  aia  ooe  or  t^oa«t 
cases  besides  the  outer  one.    I.c?.re.  ht>d 
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lUUfi  of  ••pbilnni  tbont  tiro  pwindt  in  wtigbt. 
Tb*  cue  ii  covtrwi  with  •  mmmt  rMwmUing  pTa«* 

ter  of  Pari!«.  in  which  vahoua  figures  are  cast.  The 
wltols  »  painted,  geiMtnlijr  with  a  jrellow  giXMind,  od 
«Ueb  tiv  hieroglyphic*  md  t^jm  of  gram.— >Bat  to 
ttlntn  to  iho  r  ill)  nf  Th?  t .  •  nn  the  cast  aide  of  the 
Nile,  at  Karnac  and  Luxor,  amul  a  muliitude  of  tem> 
^Im,  there  are  no  tombe ;  the^e  are  confined  to  the 
w^st  bank.  An  iron  '^ickle  was  lately  found  under 
ooe  u^  the  buned  at«tUL»,  nearly  of  the  shape  of  those 
are  now  in  nae,  thoush  thicker ;  it  is  supposed 
to  bare  lain  ihera  since  the  invaaioa  of  Cambyses, 
when  the  idols  were  concealed  by  ttte  stipentittous  to 
save  them  from  dislruction.  Btlzoni  and  others  un- 
covered end  carried  away  maay  ^Mcimem  of  tbeae 
aniiqwi  remaina,  aoeb  •*  aphmsea,  oMiilta,  and  aiat* 
ur^  On  this  same  side  of  the  ri»er,  no  palaces  or 
tnce»  of  ancient  biunan  habitations  are  met  with ; 
whanM,  OB  tho  woMom  aMo,  at  MeHma  Ahoitt  then 
arc  not  only  propylea  and  temples  highly  valued  by 
*he  antiquarian,  but  dwelling-houses,  whtch  seem  to 
polot  oot  that  piMO  as  hmag  been  once  a  royal  reii- 
deiKe.  (Mnnnert,  Gerii^.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  334, 
*eyf. —  Wilkinson,  Topography  of  Tkebt;  London, 
1835,  8vo.) 

TuiOAia,  I.  tbo  ■outbemmost  division  of  Eg>pt,  of 
wlieh  Thoboo  wm  tho  eapital.  ( Vii.  Mgyptv*,  page 
7/,  col  1.1^  i-h-ll.  Tho  titio  of  0  iMom  vf  StMius. 
'Ytd,  Sutiua.) 

Trim    Vid.  Utob*. 

THKBe,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phora- 
Aa  aaaaasinated  hiin     ( Vtd.  Alexander  I.,  pago  lO'J, 
col  S.  ^  6.) 

TuKMts.  the  goddeo^  of  Justice  or  Law.  This 
dcilv  appears  lit  liie  Iliad  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Olympus  (//.,  16.  87.-/6.,  20,  4);  and  in  the  (Jdys- 
scy  (3.  66}  she  b  named  aa  proaidti^  over  the  asaem- 
blies  of  men,  bat  nothing  ia  aaid  reapeeting  her  lank 
or  orijTiii  Hv  Hesiod  {Theog..  IHS,  901,  se.jq.),  she 
«  said  to  be  a  Titaneaa,  one  of  tho  daughters  of 
fraaven  and  Earth,  and  to  banre  homo  to  Jupiter  the 
Fatf anJ  the  Seasons.  Pearf,  Order.  Justice,  the 
natural  prugeny  of  Law  ^Ot^if ),  and  all  deities  benefi- 
dal  to  mankind.  In  Pindar  and  the  Homeridan 
hymn!«.  Therms  sits  by  Jupiter,  on  his  tbfOOt^  to  give 
him  counsel.  Themis  is  said  to  have  aaeceedcd  her 
mother  Earth  in  the  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  to  bavo  rokmianl|  raaigned  it  to  ber  atster  Pbosbe, 
who  gave  H  as  o  natal-f[tR  unto  Pbvboa  Apollo.— 
Welcker  says  that  Tlieniis  is  merely  iin  rpirhi  t  i  f 
&ajtb.  (7V*i-,  p-  39  )  Hermann  also  luakea  Themis 
•  phyaieal  boinf,  rendering  her  namo  SttHm ;  while 
B5ili;^cr,  with  apparently  more  jastico,  says,  She  i» 
the  oldest  purely  allegorical  personification  of  a  vir- 

•y,  P  lf«  > 

TiiKSiscYRA,  a  Pontus,  capital  of  a  district 

of  the  saroo  noMMl  The  town  of  Themiacyra  appears 
to  hare  been  one  of  very  early  origin.  Scf  lax  men- 
tions it  aa  a  Grecian  state,  and  HerodotOB  uao  speaks 

of  it.  {ScylaJ,  p  —Ii<rod.,  4.  86.)  Both  of 
(baae  wnt«ra»  however,  place  it  at  tho  mouth  of  the 
Themodon ;  whereoa  Ptoleiujr  loetiea  k  in  the  centre 
of  the  district  'niemiscyr*,  that  is,  more  inland.  This 
place  appoaia  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of 
Aft  MKhfodatie  war.  (Appion.  B.  Mitkrad.,  c.  78.) 
Hence  Strabo  mnkeK  no  mention  of  it  ;  and  Mela 
aierely  states,  timt,  in  the  territory  around  the  'i'hcr- 
aodon,  thrre  ort'e  stood  an  ancient  city  named  TIm- 
miscyra  (1,  19).  :t  is  radiar  aurprising  that  many  of 
tho  ancient  writers,  and  among  them  even  J5schylus, 
never  use  the  name  Thcmiscyra  as  that  of  a  city,  but 

(JSmA.,  Pnm.  V., 
o.  X6ikottt. — i4po^ 
•^.,2,  5  — .4/"  ''  ,  2.  370  )    Diodorus,  !i,nv- 

•er,  makea  the  founder  of  the  Amaioiuan  nation  to 

an 


almye  aa  deaignaling  a  plain. 
^Compare  9tepk.  Bfw,  t. 


have  boilt  this  dty  oo  the  ThonnodoR  (S,  44).  In  the 
plains  of  Themiacyra  the  Amatona  were  said  to  hare 

founded  a  powerfn!  kingdom.  Here  they  were  con- 
quered bv  Hercules,  arid  many  slain.  The  foUoweia 
of  Hefcofee,  on  retiring  from  tbehr  eountiy,  took  with 

them  on  hoard  their  vcsiscli  as  msny  Amazons  as  thsy 
could  And  alive  \  these,  however,  when  at  sea,  roee 
upon  the  Greeks,  aa  ia  said,  alew  them  lo  a  man,  and. 

beiiifj  irjnor.Tnt  thr-nisclves  of  navigation,  wr-f>  rarried 
by  the  wiiida  and  ihc  vvjves  to  Cremnt  ua  lac  Pwlua 
Mcotis,  and  their  name  still  lingered  in  fable  for  maoj 
sges,  in  connexion  with  the  regions  of  Caucasus. 
{Herod  ,  4,  110.— ilfeitwff,  Geogj.,  yol  6,  pt.  2,  p. 
443  ) 

TRBHisoH,  a  celebrated  oh^jraician,  born  at  Laodi* 
cea,  and  (be  pi:pil  of  AseiepiadeB.   He  eatabliehed 

himself  St  Rome  about  90  B  C.    Themiion  wi',hed  to 
find  a  middle  course  between  the  empiric  »ya(em  and 
dogmat:  iji     Fhis  middle  course,  or  method,  he  bo> 
lieved  he  had  di^coveri  d  in  the  iheorv  of  his  master 
fie  became,  thcrrlore,  the  io\inder  of  the  school  of 
MetkodislM,  whtch  introduced  a  greater  degree  of 
ctsion  into  tbo  ayatem  of  Asclepiadcs.  Themison 
taught  that  there  exiata  'not  only  in  the  vessels,  but, 
generally  spcakinp,  in  nil  parts  of  the  human  frame,  a 
disproportion  which  is  the  aourcc  of  all  mabdiea. — He 
was  the  iltat  practitioner,  also,  that  made  »ae  of  leech 
es,  which  hp  applied  to  the  trmplf  s  in  disorde  r^  of  ihc 
head     (SchHU,  Htat.  Ltt.  Gr.,  vol  6,  p.  338.—Spren- 
i.'r/,  Httt.  de  la  Mtd.,  vol.  2,  p.  20,  ttoq.) 

TfiKMisTlus,  a  celebrated  orator  and  philosopher  in 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  iie  wa^  a  na- 
tive of  Paphlagonia,  but  passed  the  greater  part  of  hia 
daya  at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  the  highest 
favour  with  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  elevated 
him  to  the  rank  of  srnaior  He  stood  high  al.so  in  the 
eatimaiion  of  Julian,  who  made  him  prefect  of  Con- 
atantinople,  and  kept  np  an  epiatohiry  correspondence 
with  him.  He  was  highly  ri^'irded,  too,  by  \\m'.  sue 
cessora  of  this  prince  down  to  Theodosius  the  Great 
who  confided  lu  Themiatius,  althongh  the  latter  waa  e 
pagan,  the  education  of  liis  son  Areadtwi.  He  wu 
employed,  also,  in  various  public  matters,  and  on  sev- 
onl  embassies.  Themistius  was  the  master  of  Liba- 
nioe  and  St.  Augustin,  and,  what  nss  of  r^re  occur- 
rence in  his  day,  presented  a  model  of  religious  toler- 
ation and  forbearance:  hence  we  find  an  intimate 
friendship  aubaiating  between  htm  and  Gregory  of 
NaTfanma,  and  tho  latter  atylmg  him  **ihe  king  of  eN 

0  ]  (  rcfi*^  (J^fjlXev^  7jiyuv)  riirtiiistiiifl  resided  for 
some  time  also  at  Rome,  and,  l)Oth  in  this  city  as  well 
as  in  Constantinople,  he  lectured  on  the  syatema  of 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  .Ar'»tnt!e.  but  more  parii.  ularly 
tho  latter.  He  received  no  fi-es  frum  his  auditors  ;  on 
the  contrary,  though  not  rich  himself,  he  was  liberal  in 
ministering  to  the  necessities  of  his  less  wealthy  fol- 
lowers. The  public  discourses  which  remain  to  u*  of 
this  orator,  as  well  as  his  philosophical  worka,  justify 
tbo  high  opinion  which  bin  contemporaries  enteruined 
of  Mm.  nia  aMe,  fermed  by  an  attentive  perusal  of 
riato,  is  marked  bv  ;:reat  perspicuity,  elrfjance.  and 
sweetness ;  nor  is  it,  at  the  same  time,  at  all  wanting 
m  atrength  and  energy.  Although  the  greater  pert  ol 
his  discour'^es  have  for  their  subjrrt  the  praises  'J,  eiiv 
perors,  and  although  this  kind  of  writing  is  in  itself 
both  arid  and  devoid  of  interest,  yet  Thernistius  baa 
«->r'-'>«Nje<l  in  attraeting  the  attention  of  his  readers  by 
lae  numerous  alhuions  which  he  mokes  both  to  the 
mythology  and  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  and  by  the 
instructive  examples  which  he  draws  from  the  worka 
of  the  ancient  philosonhera.— A  memorable  instance 
of  the  liberal  spirit  of  Thernistius  is  related  bv  eccle- 
aiaatical  btatorians.  The  £mperor  Valeoa,  who 
foored  die  Arian  party,  iniieted  meii^  hMbhipe  wA 
sufTrnricTt;  npon  the  Trinit  inan-^,  and  daily  threatened 
them  wiib  atiU  freatr'  «everiuea.    Themiatiuai  to 
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pddfeMwl  Um  •mperor  \ipon  the  subject  m  an  clo- 

qui'ni.  fpfcch.  in  which  he  repr«'*rnti<i  tlie  Jiverajiy  of 
opinions  atiuMig  ihe  (Jhrinliaita  ■»  mcuusiderdblo  com- 
pared wiih  lhat  of  Uie  paean  philo»ophen»  and  plead- 
•d  Uu(  liiis  divwriiiy  oouW  mat  be  dM|rfeaaii)g  to  God, 
finre  it  did  not  piment  mto  from  worshipping  him 
A  lii  ;:  .1'  pi<  tv  By  ih*  ;.e  and  oihcr  arguments  The- 
Busiiua  prcv&ilcd  upon  the  emperor  to  Ureal  iIm  Tnn> 
iUriam  with  greater  lenitjr.—Themtfltiue  illuetrated 
st'v.T  '.I  of  thr  works  of  Afo't  tli ,  j,jriK uLrlv  ihe  Ana- 
\yiH  s.  line  i'hysics,  and  the  Uook  on  the  Soul. — Of 
kif  di«cour«eePbottus  coutncratcs  thiri^-mx  t  we  Itave 
only,  rtt  t:ic  present  day,  ihirty-ilirer,  ai.d  one  uth>:r.  the 
thiny  itiirU,  ui  a  Laiin  translation.  Au  lUihuu  of  the 
oqlire  remains  of  Thcmititius  appeared  from  the  AI- 
dine  preaa  m  1534,  M.  Of  (be  oralious,  the  best  edi- 
tion used  to  be  that  of  Petavioa  (Petaa),  Pant,  1684, 
M. ;  but  now,  for  the  text  uf  Thctnisiius,  the  best 
edition  M  that  of  Diudorf.  CnoUock,  1633,  ftvo. 

TBBmaT9ci.i«*  a  edebraied  Atheniaa  atateaman 
and  leader.  His  f.iihcr  NcocUs  wi*  a  iii<in  of 
birttt  after  the  Athenian  standard,  but  liis  mother  waa 
WK  a  citizen,  and,  accordiof  to  moat  aceotiota,  not 
even  a  firtek.  ILs  patn.-nony  seems  to  have  bctu 
ipic  fur  a  man  of  less  aspiring  tcmpor.  'i  he  «iut.-t> 
related  of  hia  youthful  witfulnesa  and  wayward- 
nf^9  ;  of  ]m  earnest  application  tu  the  pursuit  of  use- 
ful ikiiOk-k  ledge  ;  of  his  neglect  of  the  elegant  arts,  which 
already  formed  part  of  the  Athenian  education  ;  of  bis 
profuaioo  aod  bia  avarice ;  of  (be  aleepieta  oighia  in 
arbieh  be  mediuted  ou  the  trophiee  of  Miltiadcs,  all 

[Miiiit.  with  more  or  less  of  jjjriiculiir  Iriilh,  the  ^dmo 
way  ;  to  a  aoul  carlj  bent  on  srcal  ohjocla,  and  fono- 
«d  10  poraue  them  with  eieadjr  reaoUition,  incapable 
of  being  diverted  by  iriflf  cmli.irr.i?>i(  il  bv  scruples, 
ec  deterred  by  ditiicuUi«is.  1  lie  end  Im  aiiitcd  at 
wea  not  ummjT  Uio  good  of  his  country,  still  less 
was  it  nny  petty  mark  ol  aelfuh  cnpiJity  The  pur- 
pose ol  his  hfe  was  tu  make  AiUcus  great  and  pow- 
Clfui«  that  he  hidsealf  might  move  and  command  in  a 
large  aphere.  The  geniua  wtib  which  nature  iiad  eo* 
dowcd  him  warranted  thia  noble  ambition,  and  it  waa 
m*rv.Ht)u»Iy  suitct!  i«  ihv  critical  circumstances  in 
wbtcb  be  waa  placed  by  fortune.  The  peculiar  faculty 
of  hia  mind,  wbieh  Tbuejdidea  contemplated  with  ad- 
miration, was  the  quickness  with  which  it  seized  r  verv 
object  that  carae  in  its  way,  peiceiired  (be  course  of 
•cliott  reqtiired  by  new  sitoattona  and  auddea  jane* 
ttirp<;.  and  prTirtr.UiiI  into  rrmo'.c  conf^cquriicrs. 
Such  were  liie  ahiiJUtM  whicii,  .it  the  ptnod  v*litu  he 
came  forward,  were  most  nrcdod  for  the  service  of 
Athens.  .\t  the  lime  when  Thcmisiucles  was  be- 
ginning to  riMi  into  credit  with  his  fcllow-citizcns,  an- 
otlii  r  man  uf  very  diirc  rcnt  character  already  (to^iacased 
their  respect  aod  conlidence.  Tbia  waa  Anaiidea,  ton 
at  Ljraimaebua.  {Vid.  Ariatidea.)  Like  Themiato- 
cles,  he  too  had  i!ic  wclfurt-  of  Atht^ns  at  heart,  but 
eimply  and  singly,  not  as  aa  iustrumeut,  but  aa  an 
•mL  On  thia  m  kept  hia  eye,  withont  looking  to  any 
mark  beyond  it,  or  stooping  to  any  private  advantage 
that  lay  on  his  road.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  wau 
of  aoch  a  noold  ahoold  have  come  into  frequent  con- 
flict with  a  statesman  like  Themistocles.  thnntth  thiiir 
ixamc-diale  object  was  the  same,  and  though  xhi^tv  was 
no  great  diacord.«M<  t  between  their  general  views  of 
the  public  uitereat.  When  Ari&tidea,  withont  having 
inearred  accnaation  or  reproach,  wKbont  being  sus- 
pected of  at)V  ainbitmiis  dciti^im,  was  miiI  by  ttic  OS- 

tractaia  into  booourable  bauiabmea(i  becauae  he  bad , 
M  eqttri  in  the  higheal  viituo,  hia  ramotal  left  The> 

niistoi  h  9  in  almost  undivided  pos^c^siorl  of  the  popu- 
lar Uvour  His  thoughts  had  long  t>cen  turned  to- 
wards the  struggle  that  waa  now  approaching.  He 
had  seen  that  .Ailirns  co'iH  no?  TPi!>f>iifi  stationary  ;  that 
she  must  ciiher  cease  to  exut  as  au  Uidepeodont  state, 
ltl« 


or  elae  must  take  up  anew  poaitMo,aad|iiaiaai^ 
rank  in  Greece;  ai>d  thiaitwaacTldantahieouUelr 

do  t>y  tu[Liv,it,r.g  the  rapacUy  she  hid  T(rm«d  inm 
nature,  and  of  becotiiiug  a  great  maniune 
Earljr  in  the  interval  between  tb«  fint  voi 
Persian  invasion,  he  had  dexterously  pic  Titled  us  iW 
people  to  appropriate  the  profits  of  iht  i,.,Ht-wm  g 
Laurium  (which  (bey  had  hitherto  ibaied  uooiig 
aeif ea)  to  the  tttlaigenent  of  their  aavy.  Yet  t  «u 
not  by  hotdii^  out  the  danger  of  a  new  Pcctiu  nn. 
sion  that  he  gained  their  coukhc,  but  b)  appetii:^  la 
iheu  haired  and  jeaiouay  of  .^giaa, uluci)  mm aigit 
war  with  them,  ajMl  wee  miatnaa  of  ilU  wa.  T»  b 
able  to  cope  unh  thi*  foriiiiddblc  nvtl,  ;f^y  | 
hundred  new  gallevs,  and  thus  itKr<;4ic«i  tbcir  unl 
force  to  two  buodrod  ahipa;  and  u  «»  prot«bJy« 
the  flame  time  that  they  were  pcrsuidK  :>i|jusi(j*. 
crce,  wiuch  directed  iwi  iuy  liuemes  to  beSuJt  e»«y 
year.  ( Bickh,  Staalska-mkdL  icr  ilL,  i,  c.  19.) 
While  the  storm  of  tiie  Persian  bvasioii  au  tiovly 
approaching.  Thcmiatoclcs  was  busied  id  ilU^igg  m- 
muMLy  and  kilcncin^  disputes  among  tii«  Greias  ciW 
ic» ;  and  wbeo.  sot  long  after  Ihn,  Um  k\iinm, 
alarmed  for  their  eafety,  bad  seal  to  tMjibi  hridiiM^ 
he  j>  sup|n)-,fi!.  on  vtry  ^ood  i;rour.Js  la  bivt  iaii. 
enccd  the  wi^ll-kuown  answer  ol  the  oracle,  "ituiJctt 
Had  granted  the  prayer  of  his  daoghitr  Minetn,  tad 
thai,  when  all  bes^dt-  was  lost,  a  voodfn 
still  nhclter  the  citaLii&  of  Athens."  Tliut  w<>uit>a nil 
which  waa  to  afford  the  only  refuge  lo  the  soar  oi' 
dangert  aaeraed  best  oxplaincd  by  the  imu  *hi 
aioee  it  had  been  increased  according  to  tlie  idticttf 
Thctii.^'.i.rlt  s.  lUi^li;  wii;  lit"  dcenm!  the  Hrai  kt- 
wark  of  Athena.  Tba  elder  ciiaaBa,boNeta.ikafte 
it  ineredihio  that  Minam  ahonU  abandoekriMMM 
otadr!.  and  resign  her  ch.ir^^c  t-j  tin-  r:*?:  >!..:<.  »  'Ji 
whoiit  she  had  aticicntly  coutendcd  tor  ux  pai?maa 
of  Attica.  Tu  them  it  seeiaed  clear  lla:  oodl 
must  have  spoken  of  <hc  htdj:t  of  ilomi!.  whui  noes 
fenced  in  the  rock  of  r«lias,  and  Uui  luti,  (J  rt^ini 
and  atrengtheiicd  with  t&O  aane  maiertalt,  vod  H 
an  ifflprognablo  barrief  i^nsi  all  assaults  Tka> 
utnnee  oiAthena  hung  on  the  imuc  of  tbes«  Jdibai- 
tions.  The  [?t  u(ilf:,  in  ihc  ir  oncwtamly,  looked  to  Tm- 
mistocles  lor  advice  His  kcea  ajre  bti  fnktif 
caught  a  prophetic  ^iiinp^^t  of  ibeavcaii  lintwnin 

h:illow  the  ^;lu.Ts  ol  .S.ilaijiis  ;  and  "fic  Mm  r^~'^'^<i 
his  hearers  tiiat  a  Gkcciii  oracle  would  notlit)eci.itii 
(he  iaiand  the  dn-mc  {uns  term  had  beei  m  tbi 
ff^ponfM*  jiisi  alluded  lo)  if  it  was  10  be  ilfliciied wrti 
the  inuinph  of  ihti  barbiruri*.  and  wi*  fwt  x^m  Ui 
be  the  scene  of  their  dcatructioD.  He  thrttcft  a- 
hortcd  them,  if  all  other  safcguardi  tiioaU  hil  tbai^ 
to  commit  their  aafely  and  their  hopw  rf  newr  o 
their  iiowly-strcngthencd  navy.  TbiscouDfi '  rr< 'ii,'- 
ed.— When  intelligence  of  the  cajxare  sf  ^iliefls  kh 
hionght  to  the  Greek*  aaaembled  with  Acir  nwdc  t 
Salamis,  and,  miiij  ihe  coiisitrnaiio!!  'ht  in'jcv..  i 
wa3  resolved  in  council  to  retire  b*a[ii:j>  «^ 
give  battle  near  (bo  abofoof  tba  Isthmus,  it  w»o"ia( 

10  the  bold  deportment  nf  The mi«1ivlt'-  jboe  thilUI 
allieit  were  induced  to  change  iheit  detumiiMUor. 
give  battle  in  the  atraiia.    Acoordiitg  to  tt.c  ucoou 
thnt  luivf  been  rr'ven  of  ih.s  tranwrlioo,  U  Tiww*' 
cits  was  ruinriiuig  to  lii-i  .••lop  from  the  eaoad  B 
which  it  had  been  resolved  to  sail  away  from  Siiia* 
he  was  met  by  Mnesiphiiaa,  an  AlhenuD  o&ccr. 
on  hcarmg  the  iss»ne  of  the  conference,  «KbiwdB» 
Greece  was  lost  if  such  a  couiijc!  ^vcre  adoptf^- 
(he  allies,  if  now  allowed  to  retreat,  could  do  locju 
be  kept  together,  but  would  be  aeatlered  to  tbeje*" 
eral  ctnea.    This  ¥iJi;rre.<iiion  fallir^s 

ion  of  Thcmistoclea,  induced  him  to  return  to  dr 
tan  Eurybiadeo  who  commanded  in  chief,  and 

011  him,  with  many  aJHit-nn^  (hp  arffua«atsol|* 
aiphdua,  be  perauaded  turn  to  iccoarciie  ihe  cd«» 
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UtrarittoclM  now  orged  Um  comoMndm  to  ralMk^ 
Ml «  Mcoont  of  IM  •4vtiitag«  wbtdi  tb*  Mfr««r 

•tniU  of  S«1amis  gave  tu  the  Oreeka,  inferior  as  wr  II 
in  ibe  tpecd  as  in  ihe  number  of  their  sbipe,  and  alao 
bccauM,  by  so  doing,  they  would  preacive  Mcgara, 
Salamis,  and  jt^^ina,  widi  'he  AtlnMiian  women  and 
children  deposiud  in  iho   latter  places.    When  he 
kftnd  tbem  atill  obatinate,  he  declared  that  the  Atbe- 
niana,  if  their  fechngt  and  inlereats,  after  all  they  had 
done,  were  00  tittle  regarded,  would  abandon  the  arma- 
ment, and,  tal(iii(r  on  board  their  families,  would  ^eck 
«  eettlecDeDt  elaewhere.    Thia  threat  prevuled,  aod  it 
m»  agfMd  to  TMMiiit  V«t  •!  the  approach  of  tbe  en- 
ciiiv  V'li-  Pi  I( iponrir--i jtis  ;ii2;iiii  '.\  (  re  eager  to  def,.iri  ;ind 
provide  fof  the  deteitco  oi  ibeir  own  torriioriea ;  00 
«hieiiTfiMMitod«o,  to  praveat  tbo  wiaehitfc  ho  IbiO' 
,?3w,  nnd  partly,  also,  with  the  double  policy  which 
mariied  his  clwracl«r,  to  aecure  to  himaelf,  111  case  of 
Mnt,  an  intereat  with  the  cooqoeror*,  sent  private 
hifonnation  to  the  Peraian  admiral  of  iho  flight  which 
was  mediuted  by  tbe  Greeka.  and  advised  him  to 

Cird  againat  it  by  occupying  both  enda  of  tbe  atrait 
wmn  Stkmm  toA  Am  aMii>>luid.  Afior  ibo  gton- 
wm  ivr  «#  SritnriOt  whan  tho  rvnunnt  of  tbe  Fmiao 
fleet  had  been  parauod  as  Tar  li>  tlie  islaful  of  Ai  '.Irut, 
Theouslocioo  propoaed  to  contmoe  tbe  chase,  aod  then 
lo  Mil  to  Um  HolloepoiH  uai  htmk  down  tho  bridge. 
Fur) hi ades  opposed  him,  oti  iho  ground  that  there  wa« 
dangtr  leat  tbe  Peraians,  being  rendered  desperate, 
■1^  yet  bo  •ttoccssfal ;  and  the  PetopoMMMne 
erally  ajircf  ing  with  Eurylnadcs,  the  proposal  was  re- 
jected.   On  this,  'i'hcmibtocics  persuaded  the  Atheni* 
9m,  wbo  had  bven  tm^i  eager  for  puiMiit,  to  acqui- 
OHO ;  while,  if  we  balieve  ki  tbo  mecivo*  covnooly 
•leribed  to  him.  be  look  advantage  of  <be  inddent  to 
te^cnrc  for  himself,  in  case  ol  banisiiinetjt,  a  rcfiiye  in 
PersM,  by  aeodiag  a  secret  meaaeogcr  to  Xerxes,  to 
bfiwiB  him  of  tho  plan  which  had  lioen  proposed,  and 
s»v  that  ThetnHlock?*.  throu;i,'h  irii-ndslnf  to  hiin,  had 
procured  lU  rejection.    Taia  »h:w  ol  liic  case,  howcv- 
V,  can  hardly  be  the  correct  one.    It  may  bo  oaaily 
conceived  that  a  man  like  Thcroiatocles  loved  the  arts 
in  which  he  excelled  fur  lUir  owo  sake,  and  might  ex- 
•rciiie  tbo  Acilltics  with  which  he  was  pro-eininently 
gifted  upon  very  slight  occaateo*-    In  devising  a  plan, 
conducting  an  intrigue,  aamioiNiting  a  difficulty,  in 
leading  men  to  his  ends  Miihout  their  knowledge  arul 
Munal  their  oriii,  ho  OHght  hod  a  doUgbt  which  nw|ht 
efimi  be  in  iloeff  a  mdkiont  noiiffo  of  tttim.  Wo 
thould  be  k-d,  ihrriTore.  to  snppo»c  that  this  was  the 
inducement  which  caused  him  to  weitd  itito  other  secret 
■MSMge  to  Xerxes.    For  thel.  in  the  very  moment  of 
victory,  when  fv-  H  l'^  just  risen  to  tho  hiyhcsi  degree 
of  reputation  and  mdwenca  auioiig  hisi  countrrnicii,  hu 
ibeoHl  have  foreseen  tho  changes  which  fortune  had  in 
alMre  for  him,  and  have  conccivcil  the  ihooglttof  nra< 
viding  a  placo  of  refuge  amon?  iho  barbarians,  to  which 
he  might  Mv  if  he  should  he  liriven  out  of  (ireecc,  is  a 

ceefeeiore  liMt  might  very  naturally  be  lonncd  after 
Iba  ovofit,  but  woaQ  aeereoly  have  been  thought  prob- 

ablo  luforc  it. — All  Grepce  now  resounded  with  the 
fame  oi  Tbemialoclea.  Tbe  deliverance  ju»t  elfeeted 
woa  onivoranlly  a«cribad«  noil  lo  the  favour  of  the 
goda,  to  his  foreci^'li'  ^nA  presence  of  mind ;  and  when 
tha  Grecian  commanders  met  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
on  tbo  lotbnuo»  to  awavd  tto  palm  of  individual  merit, 
00  one  wa<(  generous  enough  to  resign  the  first  place 
to  aiioihur,  but  most  were  just  enough  to  award  the 
MiMNid  to  Thomistocles  Still  higher  honours,  bow- 
over,  owottod  him  ima  Sforto,  o  oovoro  jodgo  of  A  the- 
man  merit.  Ho  went  tbMier,  eeeofdinf  to  Plotarch, 
invited;  wishn.i,'.  Herodotua  aays,  to  be  honoured 
The  Sfkartans  gave  hun  a  cbapiol  of  oUve  leaves  :  It 
woe  tbo  foward  ibov  bad  beaiowod  on  their  own  edmi- 
ral  Eiinh-nde*.  'ftiey  added  a  chariot,  thr  hr't  rhr 
acT  posBOsaod endy  to  diatiniguiab  him  atwve  ail  olbet  l 


fota^gnaia  that  bad  over  eolofod  SpoMo,  ibajr  aent  tm 
tbfoe  bondrad  knigbta  lo  oaeort  him  aa  far  aa  tbo  boi^ 

d< of  'f'r;::ra  on  his  return      Hi-  t.i insclf  --i.ti-- 1  i.i,  1 1  1  itly 
dodicaleU  a  teiiiple  to  l>iaiia,  as  the  goddeas  ot  good 
oounsd.—Immediately  aftov  tho  battle  of  PlatiM,  tbo 
Athenian  prnjilc  had  begnn  to  hnn^  h^rk  their  fami« 
hct.  and  to  rcihiild  their  city  and  ramparts.    But  the 
jealousy  excited  in  the  Peloponnesiana  by  tbe  poaiw 
and  apmt  whwb  Atiwoa  had  displayed  was  far  atronger 
than  their  gratitude  for  what  it  bad  done  and  autfered 
in  the  coininon  cauise.    An  embassy  arrived  from  Pe* 
k>pooooaua  to  oige  the  Atheniana  not  to  go  on  with 
tbeir  fortificationa,  hot  lotbor,  aa  for  ao  in  tbem  lay,  to 
demolish  the  walls  of  aliolhercitics  out  of  the  [lon- 
nesua,  that  the  enemy,  if  he  again  returned,  might  hav« 
no  atrong  place  to  6x  his  headquartoro  in,  aa  roonitly 
in  Thebes.    It  this  demand  had  been  complied  with, 
Athena  would  have  become  entirely  subject  to  Lace- 
damoo.    At  tho oamo  timOt  it  was  dangcroua  to  refuse, 
!iince  from  tho  paat  conduct  of  I^cedaemoo  there  waa 
little  ground  to  expect  that  gratitude  would  prevent  il 
from  any  action  prompted  by  jealooay  or  ambition; 
while  it  wia  veto  lo  hope,  that  the  miilitaij  ieteo  of 
Albeno,  woakonod  by  tbo  nnrabar  of  ettitona  abanie 
with  the  fleet,       ill!  he  able  to  maintain  itself  without 
the  aid  of  walls  against  the  united  atreiwth  of  Pel»* 
ponneaua.    In  ihia  difficulty  Tboniatoeiee  odviacd 
tlieni  immediately  to  aend  awnv  tt  r  Lacedaemonian 
ambavaadora.  to  raiae  up  tlie  walla  wiih  the  utmost 
peoaiUe  celerity,  men,  women,  and  children  joimof  i» 
the  work,  and,  choosing  himself  and  *omr  othf  as 
ambaaaadora  to  Sparta,  to  send  him  iluUier  at  once,  but 
to  detain  his  colkuigucs  until  tbe  waUa  had  atuined  a 
aufficioot  beitfht  for  defonoe.   He  waa  aceonUngly 
aoat  to  Laeedwmoo,  wbace  be  pot  off  his  audience 
from  day  to  day.  escusing  hiin-ielf  by  saying  that  he 
wailed  lor  his  colleagues,  who  were  daily  expected,  and 
wondered  that  they  were  not  enm».    Bnt  wban 
porta  arrived  that  the  •.'  illn  were  gaining  height,  hi 
bade  tbe  tnagutrutes  nut  to  iru»t  lo  rumour,  but  to  send 
some  cooipetent  persooa  to  cxamioe  ibr  ihemselvea. 
They  aenl  accordingly,  and.  at  the  same  lime,  I  In  mi^- 
tocles  secretly  directed  the  Atbuntsns  to  detain  tne 
I^cedaimooian  commissioners,  but  with  tho  least  poa- 
sible  show  a£  oompoiaion.  tiU  bimtetf  and  hie  cot 
leaguca  abovM  ntom.   Tbo  latter  were  now  arrived, 
.•i\d  brought  newB  that  tbe  walls  had  gained  the  height 
re^uured :  and  Theiustocles  declared  to  the  J<acea»> 


that  Albeno  was  already  aolReiently  totided, 
and  that  henceforth,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  and  thnr 
allies  bad  anything  10  do,  ihoy  must  do  it  as  to  peraona 
able  to  ^dgo  both  of  the  common  interest  and  their  own. 
The  Spartana  were  aecretly  mortified  at  tht-ir  failure, 
and  probably  not  the  less  so  from  the  consciouanesa 
that  the  attempt  had  been  an  unhandsome  one ;  btil 
ibotr  diaconieoi  did  not  hrealt  oot  OfMOly.  and  the  am* 
haaaaderi  on  each  part  went  home  onqoeotioned  —-No 
Greek  had  yet  reiwiered  services  such  as  those  of  The- 
mistodce  lo  tiie  oonunoo  cause ;  no  Atheuiau  axce^ 
Solon  had  conferred  equal  bonafiie  upon  Atbene. 
Themi^tnrli  y  was  not  uoconacious  of  his  own  merit, 
not  cartiui  to  auppress  his  sense  of  it.  He  wan 
thought  to  indicate  it  too  plainly  when  he  dedicatedi 
bis  temple  !i'>ovr  tnentwoed  to  Diana,  and  the  offence 
waa  aggravoti^U  u  he  himaclf  placed  his  statue  iljuru, 
whom  il  was  still  seen  in  tlio  days  of  Plutarch,  who 
pronoonoea  the  form  no  leaa  heioic  than  the  soul  of  tho 
man.  In  the  aame  spirit  are  several  aleriea  relsicd  by 
Plutarch,  of  the  indiscretion  with  which  he  sometimes 
alluded  lo  the  magoiiude  of  the  debt  which  bia  coo 
try  men  owed  bint  Ifo  woeW  aoonit  mdoed*  not 
hav!  ili^i  ON  rrpd.  till  il  was  too  hto,  that  there  are  obli- 
gations which  neiihei  princes  nor  nationa  can  endure, 
and  which  are  forfeited  if  ibey  are  not  diaehetfidi 
\ftcr  ihn  'lattlc  of  S,i!.Trni,B,  and  while  the  (rrror^  o 
the  tD«aa4ua  were  auii  Ireah,  hia  laAuence  at  Atho 
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mm  pf^— •T^'**,  $ud  lu*  power  coiuequetiiij  sre&i 
whcrvrer  ths  laowdhney  «f  AtbaiM  wu  teluiowkdg- 

("1  and  hev'id  not  always  scruple  lo  convc:'.  the  rv 
wiUt  which  h«  ought  to  have  been  eauailed  ituo  a 
•MfM  o(  piiiy  fm6t.  IwMdialaljr  after  the  retreat 
of  Xeries,  he  exacted  contributiona  from  the  islanders 
who  had  aided  wtth  the  b«rtMriana,  as  liie  price  of  di- 
Ullhi^  bum  Ibani  tha  MaentmeiU  of  the  Greeks.  An- 
other  opport nity  for  enriching  himaelt'  iic  fovind  in  the 
tacliot)»  by  niiich  niauy  of  the  manticae  slatea  were 
divided.  Alrnoat  everywhere  there  waa  a  party  or  in- 
dinduals  who  needed  th«  «idof  MttbontytaM  were 
witling  to  purchase  his  OMdwiion.  ThamiMoelet,  in 
•hurt,  accumuiated  extraordinary  vNeaith  on  a  lees  than 
moderate  fortuo*.  W  hen  hts  troublea  had  coauneo- 
Md,  a  great  part  of  kis  property  «m  teeMtljr  cotiveyed 
Uto  Asia  by  his  friends;  but  that  part  which  \%\is  lIin 
•overed  and  conhscated  is  estimaltid  by  Thcopompus 
at  a  hundred  lalrati,  by  Theopbrastua  at  eighty; 
though,  b>  ii>n  he  en^pcd  in  public  affairs,  ail  he  pos- 
•esaed  did  noi  amount  to  so  utuch  as  ibxcc  uiculs. 
(Md.,  Vtt.  TkemUt.^  c  S5.)— But  if  he  made  some 
enemies  by  his  aelfobncsa,  be  provoked  others,  whose 
resentment  proved  more  formidable,  by  hta  firm  and 
anlightencd  pelrimisni  Sparia  never  forgave  him  the 
akuob  ho  bitNigbt  upon  ber  by  thwartii^g  her  inaidiooa 
•tlanpl  to  ■opprtha  (fa«  mdepeoileMo  m  her  riftl,  end 
he  farther  exasperated  her  animosity  by  detecting  and 
baffling  another  stroke  of  hm  artful  policy.  The  Spar- 
tens  ptopoaed  to  punish  the  states  wbieb  bed  eided  the 
barbariari!>,  or  had  sbandoticd  the  cause  of  Greece,  by 
dcpriviitg  ibeiu  of  the  right  ot  being  represented  in  the 
Amphictyonic  congress.  By  tiiia  measure,  Argoa, 
Thebfs,  and  the  northern  states,  which  had  hitherto 
composed  ilie  majority  in  that  asaembly,  would  have 
been  excluded  from  it,  and  the  ctTcct  would  probably 
hare  bees  (bet  SperteD  ladueace  would  have  prepon- 
decmted  tdwie.  Tbemittoele*  froatrated  tkte  ettempt 
by  ilirowing  the  weight  of  Alliens  into  the  opposite 
ecaie,  and  bj  poiottt^  out  the  danger  of  reducing  the 
eooneil  to-  tn  imtimMat  in  the  hende  of  two  or  three 
nf  It*:  n.o  t  ;iowrrful  members  The  enmity  whirh 
thus  drew  u])on  hunaeif  would  have  been  less  honour- 
able to  him,  if  thoio  bed  been  any  ground  for  a  atory, 
which  apparently  was  never  heard  of  till  it  became 
eorrent  among  some  late  collectors  of  anecdotes, 
from  whom  Plutarch  received  it :  it  has  been  popular 
hiPion  tl  eeeMod  to  iUaatcete  the  contrut  between 
the  eheteeien  of  Tbemiatoelee  end  Ariattdoi,  end  to 
display  the  magnanimity  of  the  .Xthenians.  Themis- 
tocles  18  made  to  tell  the  Athenians  that  be  baa  aome- 
thing  to  propoao  which  will  be  highly  baoetteiel  to  the 
commonwealth,  but  which  must  not  be  divulged.  The 
people  depute  A  ristides  to  hear  the  secret,  aiM  to  judge 
of  the  merit  of  the  proposal  Tbamtctoelee  diaebsee 
a  plan  fiir  firing  the  allied  fleet  at  Pajjnsae,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  form  of  liie  slory  adopted  by  (Cicero 
(O/T.,  3,  11),  thn  I.Aced«monian  fleet  at  Gythium. 
Upon  this,  Ahatidea  reporu  to  the  assembled  people 
duit  notbtng  coold  be  more  advantageous  to  Athens 
than  the  counsel  of  Tliemisiocles,  but  nothing  more 
dishonourable  and  unjust.  The  geoeroua  people  re- 
ject the  proffered  advantage,  without  even  being 
tempted  to  inquire  in  what  it  consisted. — Thcmisto- 
dei  waa  gradually  aupptanted  in  public  favour  br  men 
worthy  iiMeed  to  be  nie  livais,  bot  who  owed  their 
victory  less  lo  their  own  merit  than  to  the  towering 
pre-emioenca  of  bis  deserts.  He  himself,  hJi  we  have 
dMOtvod,  aeeonded  them  liy  bia  indiscrctioc.  in  their 
endeevoors  to  peraoade  the  people  that  he  had  risen 
loo  high  above  the  common  level  to  remain  a  harmless 
eititen  in  a  free  atate :  that  hie  waa  a  case  which  call- 
•d  ibr  the  extnundiaary  leaoedy  pceecribed  bv  the  lawa 
•gynal  the  fiower  and  ffreatnefe  of  an  indiTionI  which 

threatened  to  ra  rrlav  lIic  vi'uiit;  d',  rnor racy      He  was 

COBdeouMd  lo  temporary  exile  bv  (be  setne  process  of  1 
WW  ' 


ostracism  which  he  had  bimseU  before  directed  agusa* 
Ariatidee.    Be  iwrii  up  his  abode  at  Atgo*.  which  ba 
had  served  01  Ilia  pitMpenty,  and  which  %vcicomt-<!.  il 
uoi  the  aaviow  of  Greece,  at  leaat  the  eneaty  cf 
U.    Here  be  was  sttll  residing.  tho«g;h  he  occmmnaikf 


visited  o'hcr  c;tic-^  r.f  the  Pel^ponnesua,  when  Pauaa- 
bias  waa  convicted  ol  'un  uiiiaoii.  In  searching  for 
farther  tneee  of  hia  plot,  the  ephori  fout>d  some  parte 
of  a  correspondence  between  bim  and  Tbeoustecles, 
which  appeared  to  aflord  stiflBcient  ground  for  charging 
the  Athenian  with  having  shared  his  fneud's  c:  me. 
They  Lmmedtttei/  aent  ambaandora  to  Atbeaa  to  ac- 
cuse him,  and  to  inriat  that  he  ahovid  be  ponuhed  in 
like  manner  with  the  partner  uf  h:s  e'JiIi  We  l.aTe 
no  reaaoQ  to  belteve  that  there  w&s  any  more  soiia 
foondation  far  the  charge  than  whet  Plutan^  rela(«8 ; 
that  Pausania*.  when  he  saw  ThetmstocUs  baiilshcd. 
beiievmg  that  be  would  embrace  axiy  op^HinuQiiy  o£ 
avenging  himself  on  hia  ungrateful  country,  ooened  hi» 
project  lo  him  in  a  !r-:;rr  Thf^^misioclcs  ino-jght  A 
ihc  schiime  of  a  maiiman,  bui  one  v^luch  he  was  tiiK 
bound,  and  had  no  inducameDt,  to  reveal.  He  ma) 
have  written,  though  bia  prudence  renders  it  iuohn* 
ble,  something  that  implied  bia  knowledge  of  tta  eo- 
cret.  But  his  caoee  was  never  submitted  to  an  impir- 
tiai  tiibanal:  hie  eoemiee  won  in  poaaeaaion  of  ibc 

aero  eaoc  with  lb* 


pvUie  mind  at  Athena,  end  eOecre  t 

Spartans,  who  tcndi  rt^]  :'ieir  assibtancc,  to  erreet  bin 
and  bring  him  to  Athena,  where,  id  th«  prevailing  di»- 
posiUoQ  of  the  people,  ahnoat  hMmuble  death  awaited 


him.    This  he  fore^r 


w.^  (determined  to  sroid  Id 


the  Pelopont^sus  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  find  a  sale 
refuge.    He  sought  it  first  in  Corcyta,  uriweb  erne  in- 
debted to  him  for  hr«  fnrrt^lv  mediation  in  a  dispute 
with  Corinth  about  me  Leucauian  peninsula,  and  bad, 
by  his  means,  obtained  the  object  it  contended  tor. 
The  Coicyreana,  however  wiUtng,  were  noeble  to  sbei- 
ter  him  from  the  oniied  pown-of  Athme  and  Sputa, 
and  he  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  EptTQS. 
The  Muiosaiaus,  the  most  powerful  paopie  ctf  tbaa  coi»> 
try,  were  now  ruled  by  a  king  nemed  Adnetna,  wham 
Th(  mi  tocles,  in  the  day  ol  his  power,  had  thwarted  in 
a  suii  which  he  had  occasion  to  make  to  lue  Atiieoi- 
ana,  and  bad  added  itisult  to  disappointment.  The- 
miatocles  adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  ir.rownng 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  this  hi&  pcr^uusl  ciurcm). 
The  king  was  fortunately  absent  from  home  wbea  the 
atitnger  airivad  at  hia  gate,  and  hia  ^aeen  I^tiiia,  in 
whom  no  vindictive  faelinga  stifled  bar  womanrv  con* 

Kasfiion,  recciv^  .um  with  kindnts*,  and  instructed 
im  in  Uw  ..mm  e&ctual  manner  of  disansmg  ber  hua- 
bend*e  reeentment  and  oeenring  his  rmnaei^.  WhiMi 
Admetus  returned,  be  found  iTicmistocV  a  leiicd  at 
his  baarth,  holding  the  youijg  priticc  wiiom  Pbibia  bad 
placed  in  bis  hands.  This  among  the  Mdoarinne  wee 
the  rno«f  solemn  forit!  nf  supplication,  more  po'j^erfol 
than  me  olive-brancii  among  the  Greek?.  Tlie  kmg 
waa  touched  ;  be  raised  the  suppliant  with  an  aien> 
ranee  of  protection,  which  be  ful&U«d,  wbea  the  Atho> 
nian  and  liacedcmonian  commissioners  dogged  their 
prey  lo  his  mansion,  by  refusing  to  surrendt  r  ir>s  guesC 
rbemistocles,  however,  woulb  seem  not  to  have  u> 
tended  to  fix  hia  abode  among  the  Moloaaiaiia.  and  he 
liad  probably  very  early  conceivrd  thr  dcsisn  of  seek- 
ing bia  fortune  at  the  court  of  Persia.  He  is  seid  to 
have  consulted  the  otede  at  Dodone,  pediaps  ie««  far 
a  direction  than  for  a  pretext :  the  answer  seemed  to 

Coint  to  the  great  kin^i  and  Admetus,  prac!.i*;Qg  the 
08|HlaUty  or  the  heroic  ages,  supplied  his  gvest  wiik 
the  mesns  of  crossing  over  to  the  coast  of  the  .C^etn 
At  the  Macedonian  port  of  Pydna  ha  fuuud  a  o.^- 
chant-sinp  bound  fur  Ionia,  snd,  sftcr  a  narrow  escape 
frbai  Athenian  fleet,  which  waa  tben  boMfi^ 
Nazos,  and  to  the  coast  of  which  iatand  ho  had  hace 

carriLvj  li^  n  florin,  Theini.^toc'es  was  f-afely  landed  u. 

the  harbour  of  Kphesus.    It  was  by  letter  that  be  6iat 
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Md«  hiifMcIf  known  to  ArtaxerxM,  wbo  wa<!  then  on 
the  Persian  llirone.    In  bis  communication  he  ac- 
knowledged the  evil  he  hid  inflicted  on  the  royal  house 
in  the  defence  of  his  country,  bnl  claimed  the  merit  of 
haTini^  tent  the  timely  warruu^  by  which  Xerxes  waa 
enabled  to  effect  his  retreat  from  Salamia  in  safety, 
nd  of  having  diverted  tha  Graeki  from  Um  design  of 
tniercopting  fiiitt.    He  ▼entond  to  add,  tbit  hia  perse- 
cution and  exile  were  owini^  lo  hi»  seal  for  the  inter- 
ests of  ilio  K.fQg  of  Persia,  and  that  he  had  the  power 
ot  iwovinff  his  attMhoMit  by  elill  greater  semee* ;  bat 
h-  cir-tred  that  a  year  mifht  hp  allowed  him  to  acquire 
the  means  of  disclosing  hu  piaua  in  jiecaoD.    His  re- 
qaest  was  granted,  tnd  h«  Mudnoiwljr  eppUed  himaelf 
to  study  the  language  and  manners  of  the  country,  with 
which  ho  became  sufficiently  familiar  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  Artaxerxes  by  his  conversation  and  address, 
M  Jee*  tluo  by  the  promises  wbicb  bo  Wd  out,  and 
At  prodonoo  of  which  he  gave  proofe.    If  wo  may  be- 
I  VI   Plutarch,  he  even  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Persian  courtiers  by  the  auperior  aucceas  with  which 
ho  coUiToted  their  arte:  he  wee  eontimnliy  by  the 
king's  side  at  the  chase  and  in  the  palace,  and  waa  ad- 
mitted to  lite  presence  of  the  king's  mother,  who  bon- 
eoiod  him  with  especial  marks  of  condescension.  He 
was  at  length  sent  down  lo  the  maritime  provinces, 
perhaps  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  athkin^  the  biow, 
by  which  he  was  to  raise  the  power  of  Pernio  npm  the 
raio  of  hia  country.   In  the  mean  time,  a  pension  waa 
OfliifeTTed  upon  him  in  the  Oriental  form  ;  three  flour- 
ishinf,'  towns  were  assigned  to  hini  for  his  maintenance, 
of  which  Magoeoia  wm  to  *opplj  him  with  bread,  Mvoo 
with  mnda,  end  Lampeeens  with  the  i?rowth  of  her 
celebrated  vineyards.    He  fixed  ti>  n  s  iii  nee  at  Mag- 
nesia, in  the  vale  of  the  Miaander,  where  the  royal 
grant  iovcelod  hioi  with  a  kind  of  princely  tank. 
Thero  death  overtook  him,  hastened,  as  it  was  com- 
monly (-uppuscd,  by  his  consciousiicsa  of  being  unable 
to  perform  the  promisee  which  he  had  made  to  the 
king.    Thucydides,  however,  evidently  did  not  believe 
the  story  that  he  put  an  end  to  bis  own  life  by  poison. 
That  fear  of  disappointing  the  Persian  king  should 
have  urited  hioii  lo  such  an  act  ia  indeed  icareelj  ci«d- 
Wo.   Tet  we  can  easily  caneotTo  thet  the  man  who 
had  hern  ki    t  vv  ,kc  by  the  trophies  of  MiltiaJes, 
moat  have  felt  some  bitter  paoga  when  be  beard  of  the 
liabf  glory  of  Gjason.   Tboogli  hia  ehefaeter  waa  not 
so  strong  as  hi*  mind,  it  w.is  Rrcal  enough  to  be  above 
the  wretched  sdtisfaction  implied  m  one  of  Plutarch's 
anecdotes  :  that,  amid  the  splendour  of  hts  luxurious 
table,  ho  one  day  exclaimed.  "  How  nuicli  we  should 
have  Inst,  my  children,  if  we  had  not  been  ruined." 
It  must  have  tieen  with  a  far  different  feeling  that  he 
desired  kia  bones  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to  Attica, 
though  the  aneertainty  which  hangs  over  so  many  ac- 
tions of  his  life  extends  to  the  faic  of  his  remains.  A 
apleodid  monnment  waa  raiaed  lo  bira  in  the  public 
plaee  at  Maffnesia :  bat  a  tomb  waa  aleo  pointed  oot 
bv  the  srasido,  within  the  port  of  Piraciii^,  which  wis 
generally  believed  to  contain  his  bones.    His  de^cend- 
anta  continued  to  enjoy  some  peculiar  privileges  at 
Ma£Tnr«ia  in  the  time  of  Plutarch;  but  neither  ihey 
nor  hi. ^  posterity  at  Athens  ever  revived  the  lustre  of 
hia  nimc      Therni><inrle8  died  In  his  6.')th  year,  ahoul 
449  B  C     {ThiTlxpalPi  History  of  Greece,  vol  a,  p. 
205.  »e(jq  ) — There  are  ceruin  letters  which  go  under 
the  nsme  of  Tbemistocles,  and  which  have  come  down 
to  oar  timea.  Thaae  lettera  have  been  aKhbed  to  the 
Athenian  eommander  of  the  same  name,  btit  withoot 

sntHcient  evidence  They  are  the  production  of  nomc 
ane  who  has  amused  biroself  with  this  species  of  lit- 
eiary  impostnre,  and  haa  fdaeod  himeair,  in  io&gina- 
lion,  in  the  poNiiion  cmrivf  il  bv  the  conqoeror  of  .*>al- 
amia,  after  he  had  experienced  the  lugrautude  of  hi< 
eottntrymcn.  Tlie  deception  is  well  Itcpt  np.  The 
beat  edition  ia  that  of  SehoetlgpOt  iiqw.,  1710, 8vo, 


repabiished  in  173S.    Bremer'a  edition  is  little 
than  a  rcprml  of  thia,  Lemgoe.,  1776,  8vo.  {Hi0' 
mena.  Lex.  BMwgrapk.,  vol  3,  p  661  ) 

THaocRlTCs,  a  celebrated  (jreek  Bucolic  poet,  a 
native  of  Syracuse,  who  liouruhod  under  Pioletuy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Uieio  II.  of  Syra- 
cuse. B.C.  270.  He  waa  inatnieiod,  in  hia  oailiv 
years,  by  Asclepiadee  of  Samoa,  and  Fhttetae  of  Cooi 
subsequently  he  became  the  fiitnd  of  Aratus,  and  pasa* 
«d  a  part  of  hia  days  at  Alexandrca,  aad  the  remans 
der  in  Sicily.  It  hoahooo  supposed  thet  howaaatraiw 
gled  bv  pHf-r  of  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  in  revenL'p  for 
some  satirical  invectives ;  but  the  passage  of  Uvid,  on 
which  the  supposition  teala,  mentions  only  '*  the  8yi» 
cuaan  poet,"  and  it  doea  not  follow  ihai  this  was  our 
bard.  {Otid,  lb.,  661.)  Theocritus  disimgOiahod 
himaelf  by  bis  poetical  compositions,  snd  baa  carried 
Bueolie  veiae  to  lU  hicbeat  perfection.  No  one  ol 
tbeeo  who  here  endeevourad  to  aorpaae  him,  whether 
among  the  ancients  or  moderns,  has  been  able  to  equal 
hia  simplicity,  bia  naivete,  and  tua  grace.  He  ia  nott 
howeier,  free  from  the  fanlu  of  hie  age,  ia  which  Um 
decline  of  pure  taste  had  already  become  apparent 
His  Bucolica  are  written  in  the  Uoric  dialect.  Thev 
consist  of  thirty  pooma,  which  boar  the  title  of  Jiyrn 
{V.ii^v/.'/.ia),  and  twenty  one  other  smaller  j  iecc<!  tm- 
der  the  name  of  epigrams.  The  thirty  idyU,  iiow- 
ever,  am  Mt  all  by  I'beocritus.  It  appears'that  they 
had  been  compoaed  by  different  poeta,  and  united  into 
one  body  by  some  grsromarians.  These  thirty  piecee 
arc  not  all,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  Bucolic  order; 
aone  appear  to  be  fragmanu  of  epk  poema ;  two  of 
them  wooM  eoem  to  raaemhio  mimea ;  eereral  behwf 
to  lyric  poetry. — Theocritus  has  sometimes  been  cen- 
aured  for  the  rusticity,  and  even  indelicacy,  of  some  oi 
hia  ezpreaaiona.  The  latier  chaigo  admita  of  no 
fence.  \\'ith  regard  to  the  former,  it  must  bo  obsrnr- 
ed,  that  Lhcy  who  conceive  that  the  manners  and  acuLi- 
menta  of  ahapherds  should  ilw^ft  bo  npiMonted,  nc 
as  they  are  or  have  been  in  any  ago  or  country,  bnl 
greatly  embellished  or  refined,  do  not  seem  to  have  a 
just  idea  of  the  nature  of  pastoral  )<oetry.  The  Idyla 
of  Tbeocritoa  aro,  in  general,  faithful  copioa  of  oat«i% 
and  hia  eharaetera  hold  a  proper  m«liam  between  nido> 
nf  Si.  H  i!  refinement. — The  "  Epiihalamium  of  It  i  ten,*' 
one  of  the  thirty,  haa  been  sopposed  to  bear  a  resem- 
Uanee  to  the  8oof  of  Solomon.  Some  have  cooel»> 
dcd  from  this  that  Tlieocritus  waa  acquainted  with  the 
latter  piece.  The  di»cu$»ion  is  a  very  interMtiogano 
for  biblical  critica  ;  since,  if  u  can  be  shown  that  Th^ 
ocritus  knew  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  according  to  which  thia  poem  did  not 
exist  in  Greek  at  the  time  of  Theocnlua  (Ptolemy 
Philadelphna  having  only  caused  the  Pentateuch  to  ho 
tmnalated  into  Greek),  ia  completely  refnted.  Onr 
limits  forbid  any  inveslit;atii»n  of  thia  subject.  I'-  is 
believed,  however,  that  an  ezaminatiOD  of  the  point 
will  end  in  tho  ooneietioo  that  Theocritos  never  eaw 
the  composition  in  qvcnan  — "  The  poetry  of  Theoc- 
ntua,"  observes  Eilon,  "  is  marked  by  Lbe  strength 
and  vivacity  of  ori||inal  genius.  Everything  ia  distinct 
and  peculiar;  everythtne  is  individualized;  and  is 
brought  strongly  and  closely  to  the  eye  and  under- 
standing of  the  reader,  ao  as  to  stamp  the  impression 
of  reality.  His  scenes  of  naioro,  and  hia  men  and 
women,  are  equally  striking  for  cimimatanco  and  maa* 
ners,  and  may  equally  be  described  by  the  epithet  pic> 
torasque.  Hia  bumoiu  la  chiefly  shown  in  the  po»> 
traiture  of  middlo*nnh  city'life,  where  it  aboondawiih 
strokes  nf  rharaclej*  lhat  are  not  confined  to  ancient 
times  or  ualioual  peculiarities,  (mt  suit  all  ages  and  all 
climatea.  He  is  not  limited  to  matic  or  comic  diik 
logue  or  irrdrr't,  but  passes  with  equal  faril;'v  to  re- 
fined and  eievatril  subjects  ;  and  they  who  ii«ve  iiesrd 
only  of  the  rusticity  of  Theocritus,  will  be  unexpect- 
I  edly  atrack  by  tho  doUcaey  of  hia  tho^jthu^aad  IM 
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fficbneM  ttMi  elegance  of  fancy  While  some  have 
mmim  coaneneM  an  otuectioft  lo  Tbeocrt&ua,  oibtira 
Iwvo  ■flectfd  l«  talk  ct  dm  aaaigning  lo  bit  goaUierda 
■cntmicnia  above  their  station  ,  an  il  rtieocritua  were 
Oot  tbe  b«at  judge  wl  ittc  utiuueis  ui  hi«  own  country* 
MA.  If  the  alluaion  to  tales  of  mythology  be  meaol, 
these  were  duubilesa  familiar  m  the  inoulh«,  kuti  cur- 
rent in  the  tmprovut  aongs,  of  the  {>ra^uiiis  of  Sicily. 
1  hey  Mho.  in  conformity  with  the  mawkish  modem 
•hsory  of  |Matonl«,  Ml  in  judgineiil  lo  lUcids  what  id/b 
w»,  Md  wlMt  ar*  noi,t«gitimat«  paalonla.  a»a3r  ba  told, 
in  tlif  ADfjK  of  Pope  on  in*  own  |i»«farals,  while  tron- 
ically  d«|)reciating  them  in  compansou  of  Ibose  of 
PhilifM.  to  whieb  ifaay  are.  m  fbel,  hrfaiMr,  tkat  ifcar> 
tain  tilvis  be  not  pastor-N.  they  are  Bomrthtng  better. 
But  the  term  idyi.  anHMig  tiie  Greeks,  waa  mi»c«lla* 
MOO*  and  general.  It  designated  what  wo  caH  Fugi- 
tive Poetry  :  and  stich  also  among  the  Latins  are  the 
Eidylha  ol  Claudian  and  Ausonius.  Thoa,  in  Theocri- 
iua,  besides  ihe  country  eclogue,  we  hitd  under  tbe  title 
Of  tdfl  Ibe  dramatic  town-aciagao,  tba  apibalami- 
•m,  IM  pane^nc,  and  tlia  tala  of  heroic  mjrUiology. 

Tt»«  c<»dr*f  iiidcrcncv  of  allu>!i)ti  in  feoint?  |ia»t>agFS 

qtay  b«  otijected  to  with  better  reason ;  not  aa  unsuit- 
Mo  to  that  inocoBCO  of  an  idoal  goMen  age  which 

haa  been  foolisdlv  ttum^lii  f«-.r'!tii:iT  to  pastoral;  for 
iba  only  pastoral  limt  either  value  or  !atcUigibla 
VMamof  la,  |woperly.  a  rafifeaoaiation  of  cooiown  life, 
rural  msMniTT,  sntl  rnriil  «<tiic*  as  they  are;  but  theae 
fMaaagtiit  arc  oincciiuiMifiii)  ill  every  ^etiso.  They  show 
characirr,  indi  <  J  ;  but  ii  la  cliaracter  that  were  better 
kkkJcn :  the  dofifavod  gioaatioaa  of  manners  corrupted, 
•Ml  of  honMO  nature  daganaratod.**  {Spcamcm  of 
thr  i'latxirVmis.  \iA  1.  [.  241.)  —  The  best  editiona 
of  Theocriiua  are«  that  of  Whartoo»  OScen.,  1770,  3 
^Mie  4to;  lhaiof  Valdlcnaor.L.  Ha/..  17TS.fto..8vo; 
th  u  .*  <;.iisfor(J,  \u  the  Poctnr>  M  r;  ;:,  .  Oion  ,  18lft- 
ftU,  4  vui*  (ivu),  and  that  ot  Ktc«»3lii>^  Li^s.,  1819, 
9*o.  republished,  aiung  with  Hetndorf *a  Bion  and  Mos- 
ehus.  by  Val|iv.  Lond.,  1830,  S  vols.  8vo.  —  H  .\n 
epii;rainiiia<ir  (K>et,  a  native  of  Chios,  who  floun&hed 
in  it)L-  iiriii<  of  Alexander  ((  oiisuli  Alhemrus,  6,  p. 
t^\,ed  Schvetgh  ,  vol.  3,  p.  386,  and  SckMl,  HtM. 
lAt  Gr  ,  vol  3,  p  1«5.) 

Thi onKrrK*.  I.  a  tiriek  orator  and  poet  of  Pba»e- 
Na  m  Hamphjflia,  aoo  of  Anaiander,  and  diaciple  of 
iaoefaiee.  Ho  wrote  50  tngediea.  faoaidea  other  worka, 
of  wliii  h  some  fragineiUf  exist  I!r  was  one  of  ihoae 
aelected  by  Queen  Artemiaia  to  deliver  funeral  eulo- 

Ees  oa  her  decaaoad  hoaband  Maaaoloa ;  and.  accord* 
g  to  one  account,  he  ^uinrd  the  prixe  in  a  dritmatic 
Oohtest  connected  with  the  funeral  obtequies  of  ih« 
prince.  Ho  died  at  Athena,  at  the  age  of  41  {Smd  , 
§.  »  0«Mif «tri7f . ) — II.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
rhetorician,  lie  wrote  a  eulogy  on  Alexander  of  Epi- 
ma,  and  also  historical  conmontofiao,  aa  wdl  as  ether 
worka.   (Sold.,  «.  e.) 

TroooAba,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Joatinhiii.  (VH. 
fostinianos.) 

TNnoDOBiiiTUa,  one  of  tbe  Ureek  fatbera,  a  native  [ 
&t  Antioeh,  and  a  diaeipio  of  Cluyaoatam.    Ho  waa 

made  {"i^hopof  t'vrrhuB,  in  Syria.  .\  1>  420,  and.  aftpr 
having  rHVoured  the  opmioris  oi  Nti>larais,  be  wrote 
againtt  thai  heresiareh.  His  xval  for  the  Calbohc  faith 
reiMlered  him  n!>nnxiou*  to  lije  Eiuvi  hians,  \i\  whom 
ba  was  deposed  in  the  bvnod  vvhicit  they  held  at  Kphe- 
sua ;  but  he  was  restored  to  his  diocese  by  the  council 
of  Chakadon,  A.D.  4SI.  Nothing  ie  known  of  bis 
fcrtherhialory. except  thtt  he  waa  alive  till  after  A.D. 

4fi(),  III'  IK  the  amfior  of  a  liistoA'  corninonciii<T  A  D 
8S4,  whoca  that  of  Koaebiua  ends,  and  continued  down 
to  A.D.  4Sf.  The  heat  edkkm  ie  Uiat  of  Reading. 
Cii-nr  I7':tt  fol  TheoJoret  bcara  a  hiwh  rank  among 
the  cummeutators  un  the  ^icrlpturcs  for  the  purity  of 
Ml  alylo.  Oecasionally.  however,  he  abounda  too 
'  With  watoaheM.   Hie  woili  ia  nlhor 


in  cltronological  exactneaa,  yet  it  contains  many  vata- 
able  docomenta,  and  sobm  ramarkable  cicciiautaacca 
irhioh  other eccletiasticd  hialaitana  hofonmtcd.  Ha 

wrote,  besidea  bis  luston  ,  commr  ntancs  on  the  ScT?p- 
tureii,  epistiea,  lives  uf  laniou?  aiichor;ic&,  dulogu«a« 
books  on  haeaajr,  and  di!>cour«<es  on  Providence  and 
against  the  pagans — His  worka  have  boeo  odtlid  iff 
Sifiuoud  and  Gamier,  Fan*,  ldNW"64»  S  eoia.  M., 
aiMJ  also  published  at  H*Ue,  l7f19-74.  6  voU.  toL 

TaaoDoava,  i.  a  philoaopher,  diacipieof  Ankeina, 
and  a  oaiiva  of  C^teno.   For  the  freedom  with  wM 
be  *>f>okc  concerning  the  god«(,  hf  wa»  sJi/rmaf fzcd  «;lh 
the  naiu«  ol  aihciiti,  and  bjiMi»ii«:d  fiurii  (  vrrne.  Ha 
took  refuge  in  Athena;  hut  his  impKiv  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  him,  had  tiOt  Dcinelrius  Ph^itreus  in- 
terposed Hi  hia  favour.    Uiidtt  hi.<s  prulicuori  he  gamed 
acceaa  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagt.  \«niurii;g, 
after  a  long  interval,  to  rettmi  to  Athwii,  it  la  tolatod 
that  be  soflTered  death  by  bendock ;  bvt  wfaadkcr  hia  ef> 
fence  waa,  in  reality,  aihi  ifcm,  or  whether  it  »««  mere- 
ly contempt  for  the  Grecian  aaperatitioiia,  baa  beea 
much  diapotod.   (BmJkU,  Hit.  Pkibm.,  v«L  I,  fi 
196.) — II.  .K  rlielorician  of  Gadara,  or,  as  he  ta  oKMe 
coawuml^  called,  of  Kbod«t>.    He  wa«  tbe  precafMi 
of  Tibonoa,  who  was  afterward  emperor,  aiH  fail  of 
bis  cbsractpr  so  wpII  wht  n  ht*  dti'rril>c<5  htm      a  mtx- 
lUTfi  of  mud  and  blood  (inf/ov  akfutTi  irtftptifuiv*). 
.Suidaa,  however,  aacnhet  tboae  werde  to  AktaiMlat 
of  Alfrm  when  speaking  of  Nero     {Sueton  ,  Vu.  Tib., 
c.  57.)    According  to  Quiottlian,  Theodoros  wrote 
aeveral  worka  (3,  I,  18).    His  wnlings,  which  been 
peiiahcd,  ware  recommended  bjr  Dte  Cfarysoaloaiaa 
as  medele  of  style.    {Dio  Ckrfw.,  irtpi  Xoy  int^ 
Scfi'61!,  Gcsch  Ur  Lu.,  vol  2,  p.  539  >— 11/  A  -Ti- 
ter on  arcbitectore.  (CooauU  the  rraiork*  of  PiMier  m 
Sekm.  OttdL  Or.  Ur..  vol.  a,  p.  flOl.>~IV.  A  Qioak 
moni(,  surnamcd  Prodromus,  who  lived  in  tbe  tarij 
part  of  the-  l^ih  century.    He  haa  left  vanoot  f'ocma, 
only  a  part  of  wfaieh  havo  bean  edited.    Re  u  ^nc  a» 


tlior.  also,  i  i  rrv  poor  romance,  entitled  "TW  I.orf^i 
ul  iihodantlie  and  Dosiclca."  There  is  only  ouc  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  that  of  Oaohaaa,  l*«ru,  1635,  dvo 

Thkooo«!a,  a  town  on  the  aootWaat  side  of  the 
Tauric  Cbenoncse,  called  also  Cepha,  now  Ct/a  or 
Ff  odes  I  a.    {MeJa,  2,  1.) 

I'MBoooaiordLia,  i.  a  town  of  Ameoia,  bmh  bj 
Tbeodoaina.   It  woe  ahnate  eaat  of  Ana.  oe  tbe  iw> 

er  Arases,  atid  was  a  fronhcr  town  of  the  lower  eia- 
pire.  It  is  now  called  HoMsun-Caia,  and  otherwise 
CrnK'taim,  at  the  Beautiful  Caslle.  {Fneof .  Ptrm.^ 
1.  10.— /rf  .  dt  JEdif  .  n.  5  )— II  .\i:o',!,cr  -r,  Mf*o- 
|<atamia,  on  the  river  (JhaU>ra».  Its  previorua  nanc 
was  Resaina,  and  it  was  founded  bgr  a  tal—jf  is  lha 
reigii  of  Septimius  Scveru!.  Hence  it  was  sometinioa 
called  Colonia  Septtnua  Kt:jtawenontm-  The  mod- 
ern name  Raa-atn  is  one  of  Arabic  origin,  and  signi- 
1am  the  ftmnUtt*  of  «  riaer,  in  aliuaioo  to  the  eomao 
ous  !.pnngs  whkh  are  here.  The  ancient  aawie  JKe. 
V 'in«i  wa^  in  all  probability  of  fiiinilar  or:^<  ri,  »nd  w  a» 
merely  retained  when  the  Roman  aettlefnenl  wma  made 
here.  (i4HHn.  tUretU.^  tt.  14  ^Kfehf  umi  JflSMwy 
H'    ^  •    In  Ga  rr.,  p.  344.) 

'I  iiKonoMLs,  1.  a  distiiwutahed  ofliccr  ai  tite  xeifa 
of  Valentinian  I  ,  whoaa  uavc  and  akilful  c-owdoal 
[>r<'servid  Britain  arul  rproTrrrd  Alnra  He  x'^as  v.r- 
ju&lly  put  lu  death  by  Gratian.  sriortly  alter  U.t  Ia,t' 
ter'a  accession  to  the  throne  — II.  navma,  aarrtanied 
>*  the  Great,"  a  celebrated  Roman  onperor,  ron  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  invested  with  the  imperial  pmpis 
by  (iraiian.  who  made  him  bis  colleague,  aod  gave 
hiin  tbe  eaatcrn  empire,  with  the  addttioe  of  IHynraai 
Tbeodbaluo,  dma  idtaed  to  a  ahare  of  the  aovwaigB 

aiuViontv.  !»pce(1ilv  ^!)Owell  In ln^e!^  w orihv  of  the  h^sli 

trust  committed  tu  hi  in,  that  of  restoring  tbe  fonooet 
of  a  falling  empire.  Tbo  eootaf^  of  the  RonwM  had 
baae  ao  nwek  ahakoa  faf  a  neaftt  dafcat 
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opotit,  in  wtiiebtlM  Emperor  Valcns  and  almost  two 
thirds  of  hi«  anny  «er«  aJain  by  the  (joihs,  that  'Tht' 
•dositis  did  not  deem  it  pradeni  to  hdz^rd  a  <*«neiiil 
engagemctU  witn  (he  suinf  loc  ;  knit,  likv  atioihfr  Fa- 
iiiaa,  ht  aaved  bta  owu  forcMi  bBjraa««d  the  enemy, 
taoght  bia  inett  that  th«  Omh*  w«f«  not  in«iitmble,  and 
^ridually  restored  to  i'  '  n  I'p  ir  < d  iri^n.  pcrftctod  bv 
improved  diacipline  and  temperate  caution.  At  length 
Fritigmn,  the  bonlito  leader,  died,  end  (be  Ootbe,  hae* 
in;^  no  longer  a  chief  capaWc  of  controlling  the  haugh- 
ty subordfpatc  leaders  of  their  ill  coinpacted  confcder- 
eejr,  became  disunited,  and  one  by  one  submitted  to 
the  "(iiperior  skill,  policy,  atui  authority  of  Theodosius. 
Grcdi  numbers  ol  ihcin  ri rc  ivcij  tiii-  |iay  and  were  in- 
eorpor4tcd  into  the  armies  of  that  empire  which  they 
bad  recently  been  on  the  brink  of  destroying,  and  the 
remainder  vulanlarily  engaged  to  defend  the  Danube 

Sramst  the  Huns.   Thut,  in  about  four  years,  the 
aatern  Empire  wit  reacaed  from  tbe  moat  formida- 
ble dan^r  hy  wfiich  it  bad  ever  been  amOed,  and 
teemed  onct  more  in  a  state  of  security.    While  The- 
odosiaa  was  thus  employed,  another  calamity  befoU  the 
Wesiem  Empire.    Maximoa  revetted  against  Gratian, 
tt,i  the  1  itur.  who  wa^  then  in  fJatil,  having  fled  to- 
wards  Italy.  wa$  overtaken  and  p  it  death  at  fji^du- 
num.    Tbe  demtb  of  this  prince  left  [     \    tig  brother, 
Valcntinian  II.,  nornin;i!  emperor  of  t!ir  West,  though 
the  usurper  .Maittou:>  n.^MjiuLd  that  i.Ut-.  TUuudo&ius 
%laa  ODtiged  to  conceal  hiH  resentment  against  the 
murderer  of  his  benefactor,  nut  being  yet  in  a  condition 
to  quit  his  own  domintotis;  and  he  even  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  him,  leaving  tmn  m  uadi^putcd  possession 
of  Gaal  and  Britain.    Bu".  Maximus,  encouraged  by 
tbe  aaeceaa  witb  which  his  rebelKon  had  been  attende«f, 
reiolvcJ  to  iKjirive  Valcniiriian  of  even  the  nominal 
vver  which  he  enjoyed  in  Italy.    I'nable  to  defend 
ia  territories,  the  latter  dcd  to  Thcodosiua  end  be- 
sought  his  aid.    Theodosius,  thereupon,  having  com- 
pleted the  paciticalion  of  his  own  dominions,  immedi- 
Mely  marched  egdnat  the  naurper,  defeated  bim  in  two 
aticcessivu  engagements,  and,  his  own  trocpa  baviiw 
yielded  bim  up,  put  him  10  death.    Vatenlinian  ll. 
was  thus  restored  to  the  throne  of  the  Western  empire  ; 
%  Ihrone  which  bia  weak  character  did  not  enable  him 
to  fill  and  to  defend.   Theodosiuf.  after  bia  triumph 
over  Maxiuiu!',  re-olvcil  to  visit  Rome,  and  aid  his  im- 
perial uupd  in  reforming  the  abuaea  prevalent  in  that 
«ity.   Thia  vtait  ia  menttooed  on  acconnt  of  the  de- 
crees published  t>v  Theodosius  for  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  idolatrous*  wur^iitp  at  Rome.   All  sacciticti^ 
were  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties,  the  idols  were 
dofaced.  and  tbe  temph  >  <<(  tfie  gods  were  abandoned 
to  ruta  and  contempt.     1  titiii:  Uecreoa  met  but  a  fee- 
Me  raetatance,  and  from  that  time  maj  be  dated  the 
complete  and  final  overthrow  of  pagan  idolatry  in 
Rome,     iiaviag  thus  completed  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  paganism,  Theodosius  returned  to  the 
Eastf  and  employed  himself  m  tbe  kindred  taak  of  pat* 
ting  an  end  to  the  hercaiea  of  the  Church,  and  eatab* 
lishing  the  predominance  of  the  orthodox  over  the  .^rian 
party.    Valenlinian  I(.  bad  but  a  short  time  recovered 
peeaeesioD  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  when  ho  was 
murdered  by  Arbogastes,  a  Frank  of  a  hold  and  war- 
like cVi&racter,  who  had  obtained  a  gt^at  asceodaucy 
over  him.    Arbogastcs  did  not  himself  auumo  the 
purple,  but  gave  it  to  Eii<,'(  nius,  Jtemmg  it  more  safe 
to  poss€»»  lUf  power  ihtiu  ttiu  uaine  uf  uiiipurur.  Tut,- 
mimius  ooce  more  prepeied  tO  Areuge  tbe  murder  of  a 
colleague.    He  raised  a  powerful  army,  forced  the 
passes  of  the  Alpa,  encountered  the  army  of  the  usurp- 
er,  and  inflicted  on  lura  a  decisive  overthrow.  Eu- 
genius  was  killed  by  his  own  defeated  troope ;  and  Ar- 
begaatee,  fearing  lia-  j  ist  resentment  of  the  vietor,died 

by  his  own  hand     'i'iu:  \%!io!c  Uoman  empire  miglit 

have  been  once  more  reunited  under  one  imperial 
Mveceign.  Ind  Tbeodoiiua  been  unbiiioiw  of  thtl  sole 


dominion.  Boi,  being  perfectly  persuaded  of  the  1* 
cessity  of  an  emperor  in  each  of  the  imperial  cities,  he 
assigned  lo  bis  younger  sou  Hononus  the  scxpire  ot 
the  Western  empire,  and  associated  Arcadius  tbe  «!• 
der  vritb  bimeelf  m  tbe  East.  Scarcely  had  hr  mm 
pleted  this  artingement,  when  his  constitutiun,  which 
had  always  been  U  t-lile,  overtasked  with  the  etertioni 
of  tbu  campaign  and  the  cares  of  atate,  yielded  to  the 
ehoek,  end  be  expired,  to  die  onivmal  regret  of  the 
empire,  which  beheld  the  spU  ndour  t)f  the  Roman 
name  passing  away  with  him,  its  laat  great  emperor. 
This  event  took  place  A.B.  S95.  Theoddaioa,  et  tbe 
time  of  his  death,  was  6t)  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned 
16  years.  Few  of  the  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  died 
more  lamented  than  Theodosius  the  Great.  His  sin- 
cere attachment  tu  Christianity,  and  the  effor'  ;  v  hich 
he  made  to  farther  its  progress,  contributed,' il  is  true, 
very  materially  to  the  advancement  of  bis  tame  anmng 
•  birge  and  iniiluential  class  of  his  aabjecu ;  but  hia 
charaeler,  on  iMher  aeceunts,  exhibited  so  many  point* 
deserving  of  apjJauie,  that  even  the  most  determined 
of  his  enemies  among  pagan  writers  are  compelled  lo 
icknowlodge  hia  meiita,  and  to  praise  the  mild  and  im* 
partial  spirit  in  which  he  conducted  his  government. 
The  welfare  of  hm  (leople  seems  to  have  supplied  the 
fultnt*  motive  of  his  policy  in  peace  and  in  war;  todt 
aithourrfi  bred  a  soldu  r  and  desirous  of  military  g^ory, 
he  on  ull  occasions  appeared  more  willing  lu  i»acritica 
his  reputation  for  courage  than  to  earn  the  renown  of 
a  hero  at  the  expense  of  life  and  property.  The  great- 
est stain,  perhijis,  which  attaches  to  his  character,  ui 
the  sev(  ruy  which  he  employed  in  punishing  a  popu)« 
uisurrection  which  had  taken  place  at  Tbeaaalooico. 
This  event  occurred  A.D.  890.   The  origin  of  tbeeo* 

tastrophc  was  in  itself  >erv  trivial,  Lein;;  simply  the 
imprisonment  of  a  favounto  charioteer  ol  the  circoa. 
This  provocation,  added  to  some  former  disputes*  ee 
infl  irn  il  the  popniacc,  thit  they  nuirdereJ  their  {.'ovcrn 
Oi  diid  several  of  his  utUccrs,  and  dfaggett  ilieir  man 
^led  bodiea  through  the  mire.  The  resentment  «l 
fheodosius  was  natural  and  merited,  but  the  mantMi 
in  which  he  displayed  it  was  in  the  highcjit  degree  to- 
liuman.  .\ii  invitation  was  given,  in  the  emperor's 
name,  to  the  people  of  Tbeaatloniea,  to  an  eihibUiM 
at  the  einena ;  and,  when  a  great  coneoome  had  aaaeoi. 
bled,  they  were  massacred  by  a  body  of  barbarian  sol 
dicry,  to  the  number,  according  to  Um  lowest  compii- 
tation,  of  74MIO,  end  lo  tbe  higheat,  of  15,000.  FN 
this  atrocious  proceeding,  .\mbro!<e,  with  great  cour- 
age and  propriety,  refused  him  communion  for  eight 
raontba,  a  sentence  to  wLidi  the  rep<>ntant  cmperot 
was  compelled  to  submit  It  ouyht,  however,  in  ju^ 
tice  lo  be  remembered,  tliat  the  resentment  of  Theo- 
dosius was  ioflemed  by  the  misrepresentations  of  bis 
minister  Rufinus ;  and  also  that,  after  the  first  burst  of 
passion  which  areompanicd  the  fatal  order  had  been  al» 
lowed  to  subside,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  countermand 
It,  who  uoforiuQaieiv  did  not  arrive  until  the  repeniaooo 
of  hia  master  could  be  of  no  poaaible  evmil.  (Meli- 
eriif^'tuns  History  of  Rome,  p.  '2bi,teaa. — Knci^.  lup 
Mcitvpol.^  div.  3,  vol.  a,  p.  338.)— III.  The  second 
emperor  of  the  name,  was  the  aoo  of  Areadiaa,  cmpeiov 
of  tbe  West,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding'.  H  s  fa- 
ther  died  wtten  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age,  but  the 
minority  of  the  prince  was  faithfully  directed  by  tbe 
wisdom  of  Anlbemins.  the  pr.ifect,  whose  excelleoi 
abihtit  s  were  not  uaL\ju.tl  to  the  arduous  task  commit 
ted  to  bis  care.  But  be  found  it  expedient,  either 
with  the  view  of  removit^  jealousy,  or  of  gnutfug 
the  ambition  of  Pulchcria,  the  sister  of  the  yoiing  eai> 
peror,  to  associate  iier  in  the  managemenl  of  litfairsj 
for,  thoegb  she  w««  oaly  two  yeara  older  ibau  Tbeodo* 
sitie,  her  mind  wm  maeh  more  matare  and  vlgenooiy 
and  m  al!  r  |  ccts  better  fttied  to  take  a  share  in  tht 
duliea  of  guvernmeat.  At  tbe  age  of  sixteen,  aoea|dr 
wflj,  aha  wuiilatedmlhtlw  title  of  \ojrnta.  Pv 
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enem,  to  Cict,  though  arrejed  in  ieoiale  attire,  wu  the 
ivlj  individual  among  the  deacoiulants  of  Tbeodoaiua 
who  «^ibited  any  tokens  of  bi«  manly  spirit.  She  au- 
lierintflodad  at  Um  mom  lime  tiie  edocalioo  of  fa«r 
brother,  whflM  mind  riw  mkni  di«oftvBi«d  to  b« 
pablf  of  risirii;  aLon-  iht  iiiltc  forms  of  po1i^lH■(I  life  , 
Uid  for  tbia  reason  alone,  it  haa  been  caudidly  auppoaed, 
flw  lunited  ber  inatnictioM  to  ihoM  esiMMl  ooMtv- 
ances  which  might  qualify  him  to  repreacnt  the  ma- 
lealy  of  thti  East,  while  the  resi  authority  and  patron- 
age of  odice  might  still  be  retained  in  ber  own  bands. 
She  even  chose  a  wife  for  him  in  the  ptsrson  of  Eudo- 
cia,  an  Athenian  roatd,  who  first  presented  herself  at 
court  as  a  suppliant,  and  who,  as  the  consort  of  The- 
odo«iai«  WM  deatioed  to  eipeheoec  a  fn^t  vuietjr  of 
fintaiM.  (Vid,  Eodocia  1.)  The  reign  of  Tbeodo- 
•ius,  thenfore.  was  virlnally  tlut  uf  Afithfmms  and 
Polcberi*.  The  principal  event  during  its  continu- 
MKtt  WM  the  invuion  of  the  Hun*  under  the  eele> 
braltd  Atti!a,  who  carried  fire  and  sword  to  the  very 
gates  of  Uonstantinopic,  aud  only  gt»ui&l  ptace  on 
eondUioiia  meet  favourable  to  himaclf  and  humilia- 
ting to  the  empire. — Theodosius  met  his  death  by  a 
fall  from  bis  horse  in  hunting,  A  D.  450.  In  the 
reign  of  this  emperor  was  compiled  the  Theodotitn 
CuUj  cooaiating  of  ail  the  cooatitutiona  of  the  Chiia* 
tiaoi  etnperort.  from  Conttantbe  the  Great  to  hit  own 
time  {Htinar  ,  .I't///  Rum.,  proam.  '22  )— IV  A 
matbcmatician  of  Tnpolis,  in  ].,ydia,  who  dourisbcd 

f robablv  under  the  Emperor  Trajan,  about  A.D.  100. 
If  wrote  throe  books  on  the  doclrmc  of  the  sphere,  of 
which  i'tuleiny  and  succeeding  wrii^rs  availed  them- 
aelvea.  They  were  transbted  by  the  Arabians  into 
their  language  from  the  Greek,  and  afterward  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  into  Ijatin.  The  best  edition  is 
Oiat  of  Hunt,  9vo,  Oxon.,  1707. 

THiooKia,  a  native  of  Megara,  in  Greece,  born  B.C. 
969,  and  who  attained  to  the  age  cf  eighty-eight  years. 
H«'  is  onp  of  the  Grerk  Oiioinic  poets.  Ti>eo{{niB  was 
•xilod  from  Megara  for  his  political  sentiments,  and  re- 
tired in  consequence  tu  Thebea,  where  he  took  op  bia 
abode.  lie  was  a  considerable  traveller  for  those  days, 
a  warm  puhticiaii,  a  man  of  the  world,  and,  4»  it  ahould 
smn,  of  pleasure  too  ;  and  bb  pithy  rrvixinis  upon  pub- 
tic  factions  and  private  quarrels,  debtors  and  creditors, 
drinking,  dressing,  and  upending,  seem  the  fruits  of  per- 
aonal  expencnre,  the  druils  of  which  other  parts  of  his 

Swtry  very  amlicientlj  celebrate.  If  we  uoderslind 
aidai  correctly,  there  existed  in  hie  time  three  col- 

lectiotis  oJ  Thoo^iiide.iti  vrrsf  :  1  Misir llanoous  fTno- 
mic  elegies,  to  tlie  number  of  2S00  lines.  2.  A  Gno- 
mology  of  ihe  same  sort,  addreieed  to  Cymaa.  3. 
Other  didactic  and  admonitory  popm^  — The  total 
number  of  lines  constituting  the  mixed  inii&s  whicb 
we  now  have  nnder  the  name  of  Theognis,  inclusive  of 
the  159  new  verses  disr'^vercd  by  Bekkor,  in  1815,  in 
a  Modcna  manuscript,  amounta  to  1392  or  thereabout. 
They  arc  all  exclusively  in  elegiac  metre,  but  are  cvi- 
dentljr  a  famgo  huddled  together  from  the  TolumtDoaa 
eriginalt  ancMntljr  existing,  and  also,  u  nameroaa  in- 
stance, ii;noraiil!y  interpolated  with  passages  from  the 
elegies  of  Solon  and  Mimnermus.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  immediately  obvious  to  the  reader,  that  poems,  or, 
rather,  verses  consisting  of  so  many  hundreds  of  (jno 
mic  couplets  like  those,  could  no  more  hf  expected  to 
go  down  the  stream  of  time  entire  thar:  f\  <  iufi  without 
Dohs  ;  quotation  alone  would  infallibly  break  the  con- 
liuuily,  or,  rather,  collocation  of  the  lines  ;  and  inten- 
tional compilations  of  passages,  having  a  generally  sim- 
ilar tendenqTf  would  almost  ensure  the  loss  of  sncb 
parts  se  were  not  included  in  any  of  the  larger  selec- 
tions In  the  now  e\is'.in<T  Thcognis,  Cyrnus  is  cer- 
tainly the  person  principally  addressed ;  but  Polype- 
dee  m  stse  not  anfrequently  named,  and  Simonidee. 
OnomicritiH,  Ctcnristns,  Democlrs,  .^radrmti«.  and 
Timagonis  are  mentioned  i  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
l«lf 


there  has  been  an  otter  confusion,  and  we  mnat  wtm 
take  it  aa  it  is,  without  vainly  endeavounug  to  pick  eel 
and  aort  the  different  ingredients  which  enter  iiito  os 
composuion.  iQiurttrif  Mtmtmt  A«.  Bb,  p.  89,  Mgj.) 
— Some  ancient  aothots  accttse  Tbeofiue  of  dMiiui 
naling  immoral  voluptuousness  i:.  -he  guist  of  niorai 
pecepu  Nothing  of  this  kind  aupiN»i&  m  Uti*»t  rdics 
of  hfo  poetrj  whidi  have  icecbea  oa,  though  Iittk 


be  said  for  many  of  hia  notions  of  mora!  II. s  ver- 
»tes,  iiA*:vd,  like  ihoae  of  Hcsiod.  viere  ianttii  by  rota 
in  the  schools  ;  but  with  this  applicalion^  thn  • 
modern  moralist  would  readily  diapenae.  ^lie  veni- 
fication  of  Theognis  is  marked  in  general  by  r&Tih- 
mical  fluency  and  metrical  nea'.nifs  — The  bc-t  <.ivi 
tMDS  of  llieagnia  are,  that  of  Brunck,  m  the  /*ocia 
Gnomiei;  that  of  Bekker,  Ltps.,  181S.  8eo:  eod 
peel  ally  that  of  Wclcker,  Franco/.,  182«,  8fe.  {M^ 
rnami,  Lez.  BMiogr.t  vol.  3.  p.  705.) 

Tnoii,  I.  •  native  of  Sm^a,  who  pcefe^  Deed 
about  the  commencemcrit  of  the  second  center;  of  our 
era.    He  was  a  PUtouiist  in  his  tenets,  aixi  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  works  of  Plato,  so  far  as  thcy  nihUd 
to  four  branches  of  mathrmatical  science;  namely. ge- 
ometry, arithmetic,  music,  and  astronomy.    We  have 
only  remaining  the  part  that  reiatea  to  arithmetic  and 
moaic.   It  was  first  pablisbed  io  1644»  with  notes  faf 
Bouillaud,  Pern,  4to.   Another  cdttiini  appealed  ■ 
1827,  with  annoutioiis  hy  Dc  Gelder.  Lugd.  Bat^ 
8vo.  —  II.  A  native  of  Alexaiidrca,  contemporsn*  wi:^ 
Pappus,  taught  nuthetliatics  in  the  capital  of  ^fjft. 
and  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  foi  r.h  cen'.uryof 
our  era.    Thcon  observed  a  aolar  and  lunar  echpss 
A.D.  365.    Wo  have  from  his  pen  a  Cotnmcoiajj 
on  the  Elements  of  Euclid,"  \n;dr  r  the  title  of  Irv- 
ovoiai  (Conferences),  lihlt&s,  ludted,  this  work  :s  by 
Euclid  himself,  in  which  case  TheoD  will  orly  bavs 

?;ivea  a  revised  edilioo  of  it.  He  afterward  coapesed 
Commentaries  ('EfiTy^nc)  on  the  inanval  uVles  d 
Ptolemy,  on  the  .'Mina^'est  of  tlic  sam<-  wri  'r,  oi, 
the  poems  of  Aratua.  As  to  the  Coouneniar)  oo 
the  Almagest,  it  most  be  remailced  thai  the  bboinsef 
Thcon  do  not  extend  f.irthcr  than  the  first  two  books, 
on  the  fourth,  on  a  part  of  ihc  uhh,  on  books  6.  7, 8,  9, 
and  10,  and  on  the  13th.  The  commeotarjr  Ob  the  ibM 
book  is  by  Nilus  Cabasilas  ;  tl-e  commcnrcn  e-tt  of 
that  on  the  fifth  by  Pappus.  The  coanuniUry  Tiie- 
on  on  Euclid  is  fouud  in  the  editions  of  the  latter. 
That  on  the  Almagest  baa  only  been  Minted  twice; 
namely,  in  the  edition  of  the  Tattorwont  by  Gryriaroe 
and  CiiincrariuH,  P,istl  ,  T.53?,  fol ,  and  separately, 
with  a  French  translation,  by  the  Abbd  HaJma,  Pant, 
1821, 4to.  The  aeholis  on  Aratos,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  very  interpidattd  <tate,  sre  foLM  J  in 
the  editions  of  that  poet.  '1  he  commentary  on  the  ta- 
bles of  Piolemy  was  first  given  entire  by  HaJau,  PartM^ 
1821.  Before  this  only  two  fragments  had  been  toIh 
lished.    {Sehbll,  Hist  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  7,  p  49  ) 

TmeophInes,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  bom  at  Myti> 
lene.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pompey,  ax^d  froo 
his  friendship  with  the  Roman  general  his  country, 
men  derived  many  advanlayes  Theopijjfjf  s  v.  lute  a 
"  Hiatory  of  the  wars  of  tbo  Konian^  ui  various  couD- 
tries,  onder  Hie  commend  of  Pompey."  Of  this  vroit 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments,  quoted  hv  Sinbo, 
Plutarch,  and  Stubeus.  Plutarch  gives  bim  a  very  un- 
favourable character  for  historic  veracity.  {Ftut.,  Vit. 
Pomp.) — TI  /\  Byzanliiie  historian.  He  was  <jf  a  rich 
and  noble  fain  iy.  and  turned  monk.  When  Niccpno- 
rus,  patriarcii  of  Constantinople,  was  exiled  by  Ifae  Riq. 
pcror  Leo  the  Arminisn,  Theophanes  paid  bim  extraor- 
dinary honoors,  and  was  himself  hamsfied  to  the  isle  of 

Samothracc,  where  he  dud  in  819  His  Cliron»cle, 
beginning  where  that  of  !>yticcUns  Icrrainaled,  w«s  ex 
tended  to  the  reign  of  Michael  Ouropalate.    It  ie  vil' 

uaMc  for  its  fncts,  but  dtsplays  the  creduliiv  ai.il  wttk 
judgment  of  a  superstitious  miud.    It  was  printed 
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Puis  with  a  Litir  version,  tod  tlMlMilMaf  F  €hu, 
oadtr  the  care  ol  Comb«ti»,  m  I68ft»  M. 
iSiioralbOt,  I.  th*  taaoeiate  of  Tribonian  and  Do- 

rotheus  in  compiling  the  In<stit«tea,  of  which  work  he 
has  left  a  Parapbraa«  in  Greek,  a  production  of  grcut 
viilUy  tot  tha  koowMge  of  Roidmi  bw.  H*  also 
wrote  a  commentary,  in  the  aaroc  lan^agc,  on  the 
Pandects,  of  which  some  fragmenta  remain.  The  best 
edition  of  Theophilus  is  that  of  Reitz,  Hag.  Com., 
1761,  4io.~ii.  A  {ihyinciaa  who  floariabod  andor 
Hancliua  aboot  A.D.  wM>.  He  wroto  a  tmtiao  wtfi 
ovpuv  {De  f'nin'#),  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Giudot,  Lugd,.  Bat.,  1703,  8vo,  and  I7ai.  The 
beat  odilioD  of  another  work  of  bia,  on  ibe  Human 
Frame,  is  that  of  Morcll.  Pans.  155fi.  8vo  —  III.  A 
bishop  of  Aiitiocb,  ordained  tu  that  see  in  166  or  170 
A.D.  In  his  zeal  for  orthodctty,  ho  wrote  •gaiiMl 
Marcion,  nnd  also  against  Hermogf^ncs,  arrd  he  com- 
posed oihcsr  tracts,  some  of  which  mc  preserved. 
We  have  extant  also  three  books  against  Autolycus. 
IlMao  wo^  diaplay,  ti  ia  aaid,  the  eariiesi  example 
of  the  oae  of  the  tenn  Trinit? ,**  aa  applied  to  the 
tkrce  persons  of  the  Godhead  Iliswork  af^ainsl  Au- 
tolycus was  published  by  Conrad  Gcsner,  at  Zurich, 
a  1H6.  It  was  annexed,  elao,  to  the  Supplement  of 
the  Biblioiheca  Patrum  in  1624. 

THKoPHaASTUs,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Erc»o«  111  the  island  of  Lcsboe.  He  waa  born  B.C. 
SSt,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  un- 
der Alcippus,  in  his  own  country,  after  which  he  was 
Mtu  by  his  father,  who  was  a  wealthy  msn,  to  Athens, 
aod  ibera  became  a  disciple  of  PlaiOi  aod,  after  hie 
iaatb,  of  Afistotle.  Under  theae  emlMmt  maatera, 
blfciscd  by  nature  with  a  gut  !  -  r  iV!e  of  excelling  in 
every  liberal  accompliahmont,  he  made  great  progress 
both  in  philo»ophy  and  eloqoeoee.  It  wae  on  account 
of  his  high  atcjuimcn^s  in  the  latter  that,  instead  of 
Tyrtamus,  his  ungiual  name,  he  was  called,  as  some 
aay,  by  bia  nnastcr,  but  more  probably  by  his  own  fol- 
lowers, EuphrastuM  ("  the  fine  speaker"),  and  subse- 
quontlv  Theopbrastus  ("  the  divine  speaker").  When 
he  undertook  the  charjie  of  the  Peripatetic  scliou).  he 
cooducted  it  with  aocb  higb  reputation  that  be  bad 
iboat  two  tbonaand  ecbonra ;  among  whom  were 

Niconuichus,  till'  '.Oh  of  Aristotle,  whom  his  father  had 
tatrusted  by  wiii  to  his  charge ;  Erasistralus,  a  cele- 
brated physician  ;  and  Denetriua  Pbaleraua,  who  re- 
liJed  with  hitn  m  the  same;  iiouse  IIis  erudition  and 
eloqntrice,  untttd  vvtih  engaging  uvanucrs,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Cassandcr,  and  also  of 
Ptolemy,  who  invited  him  to  visit  Egypt  So  great  a 
favourite  was  he  among  the  Athenians,  that,  wiicn  one 
of  his  enemies  accused  him  of  leaching  impious  doc- 
tnoea,  ibe  «eciMer  binieelf  escsped  with  dilficulty  the 
puiudmant  which  he  endeevouteil  to  bring  upon  Thco- 
phramus. — Under  liic  iirchonohip  of  Xenippus,  B.C 
305,  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Ampbiclidea,  obtamed  a 
<^ecree  (iifion  what  gTouode  we  are  not  informed),  ma- 
iling K  .1  capital  oflfpnce  for  any  [ihilosophrr  to  open  a 
public  school  without  an  rxpres*  license  (com  the  sen- 
ate. UpOD  this  all  the  philosophers  left  the  ciiy.  But 
the  next  year,  the  pcrsion  who  iidd  proposed  the  lasv 
was  himself  fiticsd  live  tdleuts,  and  the  philosophc^rs  re- 
turned with  great  public  applause  to  their  resfiective 
acbools.  Theuphraatua*  who  had  sufTercd,  with  his 
bttbren,  the  persecQtion  in(lici(  d  liy  ihit  oppressive 
decree,  Niiired  tlie  honour  of  the  rcjlnration,  and  ron- 
Itnued  his  debates  and  insuuctioos  to  the  Lyceum. — 
Theofibieaut*  ia  highly  celebrated  for  hk  ioduatry, 
lesrninjr.  and  eloqm  nee,  and  for  his  generosity  «nd 
public  $|iirit.  lie  1^  S  lid  t<.Mca  to  have  freed  his  coun- 
try from  the  0|>i  :  ^  on  of  tyrant*.  Ho  contributed 
bberally  toward*  defraying  the  exp<?n»fs  attending  the 
poblic  meetings  of  the  pinlosophers,  which  were  held, 
not  for  the  sake  of  sttow,  but  for  learned  Mtd  inge- 
■towconecfaatioo.  lo  Uib  poUte  aobooUbn 


h'  r^pprared,  an  Arietottc  had  done,  in  an  elegant  dreat 
and  was  very  attentive  to  the  graces  of  elocution* 
He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  etghty-five.  T<H 
w  iii!-;  the  close  ofhi^  life  he  grew  exceedingly  infirm, 
and  was  earned  to  the  school  on  a  couch.    He  ex- 

firoased  great  regret  ou  account  of  the  shortness  of 
ife  ;  ana  complained  that  nature  had  given  lun^  l>fe  to 
stags  and  crows,  to  whom  it  is  of  so  littl<^  value,  and 
bad  denied  it  to  man,  who,  in  a  longer  duration,  might 
bare  been  ablo  to  attain  the  aummit  of  acience ;  but 
now,  n  eoon  aa  be  arrir«a  in  eight  of  it,  ia  taken 
—  Tjc.>]'fir.,i--ij>  wrote  many  valuable  works, 
some  of  which  hiive  come  d&wn  to  ua.  His  principal 
work  of  a  philosophical,  or,  rather,  eihieal  eharaclar,  m 
entitled  'II^uo?  XapnKrf/pr^  {"  Mnral  Chararteri'"), 
iu  thirty  chapters.  We  muxt  take  care  not  to  be  mia- 
led  by  this  title  ;  no  moral  chancier*  appear  m  tlm 
work,  but  the  author  merely  traces  »«ch  as  arc  of  a 
ridiculous  &tamp.  Heoco  Schneider,  one  of  mc  edi- 
tors of  Theopbrastus,  has  been  led  to  the  opinion,  thai 
the  Cbaractan  of  Tbaoohtaatoa,  a*  we  now  have  thmi, 
are  only  eitnete  from  atfierent  noral  worka  poUiabed 
by  the  philoiophcr ;  extracts  made  at  difTercnt  limes 
and  by  different  persona.  He  fooods  this  supposition 
on  Iho  oneonnected  etyto  ao  pretalent  in  the  ChM^ 
acters,"  on  thn  forms  of  exprc!«sion  which  often  occur 
there,  and  on  the  following  iiiscription  or  title  of  * 
manuaeript :  'E/c  rwv  Oce^pdorov  'J^apoM.Ttipuv  ("  Es- 
trada from  the  CharaeterM  of  Thrvphrasiutc**).  Thia 
opinion,  however,  of  Schneider  had  found  many  0(k 
poncnts.  More  unanimity  prevails  among  critics  rel> 
ative  to  the  apunoueoea*  of  ibe  preface.  lie  atyle, 
toully  different  from  that  of  iho  n*t  of  die  work  and 
of  the  other  writing*  of  Theopbrastus;  the  errors  in 
dates ;  the  meotioo  made  of  bia  children  ;  in  fine,  tbo 
passage  where  Theopbraetoe  ia  made  to  aay  that,  af» 
let  having  carefully  compared  the  go- 1  ni  i?  t}:r  h:\i], 
he  has  believed  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  conimii  to  writing 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  Ufo  accustomed  to  bo 
pursued  by  each,  and  to  arrange  them  into  classea 
(whereas  he  merely  gives  ridiculous  characters,  and 
his  portraits  offer  neiilicr  wct-i  nor  their  opposite  vir- 
tuea)»  all  tbeao  circumataoccs  combined  make  a  reiy 
atronff  caee  egainat  tb*  aothentieity  of  the  preface  ia 
question     The    Characters'^  of  Theophrasins  stand  ^ 

This  rank  is  due  to  them 
its  great  preciaiea, 
itv  of  ihr  n-nrrr3it<<. 
ThcopbraMua  bas  sketched  wtih  adinirati:c  art  tlie  va- 
rious Aguro*  which  he  had  ppopoaoj  to  represent  an  Iwi 
moral  canvass :  his  design*  are  executed  with  a  per- 
fect finish ;  and  his  numerous  imitators,  among  whom 
La  Bruydre  stands  most  conspicuou.o,  will  never  con- 
cmI  6mn  view  and  produce  a  forgetfulneaa  of  the 
beaotiee  of  tbtir  original.  We  moal  not,  however, 
bring  to  the  perusal  of  tliis  work  that  delicacy  of  taste, 
and  that  general  tunt;  of  feehitg  which  result  from  the 
present  tolations  of  society  ;  we  must  remember  that 
Theopbrastus  selecln  hi*  portraits  from  atnid  n  licen- 
tious democracy. — We  have  also,  under  the  name  of 
Theophraatus,  "  A  book  m  frtigment  of  Mtlapkytia?* 
{'VCjv  fiera  to  OfOixu  unoerecusfiuTiov  i}  ^ifXtov  d).— 
Tbcophrastus  is  also  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  tree- 
tisc,  Ilfpt  Ato^fftwc  {"On  Pert  rpi  ion"),  treating  of 
the  aeoaea*  the  imagination,  and  the  uudersUndiiug. 
This  woifc  be*  come  down  to  u*,  and  ahio  «  commeik- 
tnrv  ufion  it,  in  the  form  of  a  paraphrase,  by  Pris^cian 
of  Lydia,  who  lived  io  the  sixth  centunr.—  Porphyry, 
in  his  commontary  on  iho  Harmonien  of  Pieleof  ,  bat 
prr^ervrd  for  us  an  interesting  fragment  of  the  second 
book  of  Theopbrastus'  treatise  on  Music.  A  loss 
which  we  have  much  to  regret  th^t  of  iliree  worka 
of  Theophraatus  on  T.aws,  which  made  a  kind  of 
appendage  to  Aristotle's  treatise  on  Politics.  The 
first  of  those  productions  was  entitled  Ilrpi  fi6/ui0 
(**Qf  Xtfie*"};  the  aecood,  NdiMw  «ar^  oiwiratev  cJ* 

IIBI 


very  high  as  a  claaaic  work.  T 
for  the  purity  of  the  etylo  and 

well  as  from  the  exactness  ai><1  t' 
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(*•  Tutnty-four  Looks  of  tAtra,  tn  AlfKahehetl  or- 
40r");  aoil  Uie  thud,  llepi  h9flo^kr%in^  ("  Of  Ltgmla- 
tor*").  IP  Ibor  boofct.   6ioh*ui»  Huv  ■  fragimfit  of 

tlif  first  work.  Alficrirra*  mt  riljor.j^  offtcf  work'i  ai<»o 
of  1  heojihristut,  on  FiaSltr^,  I'lettKure,  HajtpinetM, 
ftc..  which  are  iiow  lost — Independently,  however, 
t»f  h)«  nif!af.tiV'icril.  tlhicjf.  afid  potitiral  •pccnlations, 
Tbt*opnrB»iu3  aito  turned  his  atitiriiiun  to  Mineralogy 
•nd  Uouny.  At  the  philow>phcr  of  Stagirs  is  the 
father  of  Zoology,  so  is  Theophrastus  (o  he  regarded 
aa  tito  parent  uf  Dotany.  Hi*  vegetable  fihyaiology 
contains  some  »cry  just  ajranj^i mi  ;  he  had  even  a 
flMnpae  of  Um  aesoal  ayaiein  ia  planU. — Of  the  nu- 
■Mfona  worica  o«t  Mtut«l  hlaMiry  amit«n  'neO|)iir8s< 
lus,  the  fftllinviiiij  alui.f  rriii»ni  •  1  Wfin  ©i  -Jn'  Icro- 
pif  On  tkt  History  oj  tUnlM"),  m  ten,  or,  rather, 
lb  nine  books,  for  the  ancient*  knew  oolr  nine,  and  ihe 
prctf mled  fragment  of  a  tfruJi  hook,  as  fooiK?  in  ihe 
manuscripts,  is  only  si  i(.pt.'..uo:i  oi  a  (>a»3«gr  in  lite 
Mifith.  This  history  of  plants  is  a  complete  syiitem  01 
ai>cient  botany  — 2  llrpi  fvrtKuv  airiuv  ("  Of  the 
eaustM  of  Planli").  in  lin  >>ooks,  of  which  only  six 
havo  conio  ilo  An  lu  us.  It  is  a  syatMi  of  botanical 
pbjraioiogT.— 3  Hept  AiSiM  (••0/  Aanet**).  TMa 
work  proVea  that,  after  th*  timo  of  Tbeofihmtda, 

nin'.rr,i!M;_'\'  if  I  ropr  ,i(!rrl.  — V.  1  li;ivt'  :tN<)  odicr  Ircati^fs 

01  his,  on  Odours,  Wtnds,  Prognostics  of  Ike  Wtathrr, 
dec.,  and  Tarioaa  (ragtnenta  of  worka  in'nattml  his- 
tory, on  Animnis  that  chanfje  /V<,'<wr.  on  fhiM.  Ac 
All  these  frsc'nt'ntJi  have  hctn  pr<^»<  {led  for  i;s  t>y 
Pboihla.— The  best  edition  »y(  the  works  of  Tlx  o- 
phfaitus  iti  that  of  Schneider.  Lips.,  I8I8-I82I,  5 
tola.  Svo.  The  treatise  on  Stones  has  been  translated 
into  Rnglisli  by  Sir  John  Hill,  and  is  accompanied  by 
rery  oaefal  noiea,  Land ,  1777,  8ro.  Tbe  best  edi- 
tlona  of  tbe  ••Chaweiera'*  aw.  that  of  Caaanbon,  L. 
Bat  ,  '^vo  ;  ih.il  uf  Ki.rhi  r,  CJ^n:,  1753,  Hvo  ; 

and  ihni  of  .•\9t,  Ltps.,  1816,  8vo.  This  last,  criti- 
oallf  speaking,  is  perhape  fbe  bett. 

Tiit:oiMivi,»rTr'>,  I  Simoi'att*.  0  Byrnntine  bisto- 
riitt..  His  history  of  the  reign  of  the  Kai^trar  hlno- 
rice  IS  compraihended  in  eight  books,  and  terminates 
with  the  massacre  of  this  nrince  and  his  children  by 
Phocas.  Casaubon  considers  this  writer  one  of  the 
.best  of  the  later  Greek  historians.  He  wrote  also 
•tfaar  worka.  aome  of  which  have  Teaehed  ua.  Tbe 
bMt  M<iti«»n  nl  M«  biator^  it  tbat  of  Fabfotti,  Fcrta, 
IfilS,  f<pl.  Til*  hrni  edition  of  his  PhyMc  d!  Questions 
and  Flpisties  is  that  of  Boissonade,  tans,  1835,  8vo. 
— If  One  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who  flouriabed  A  V. 
1070.  Pnpin  ob*t»n*r<^  thM  hi*  ronimcntarit^  an'' 
very  useful  for  the  literal  txpUnatioii  of  the  .Scrip- 
tures ;  and  Dr.  Lardner  remarks  that  he  quotes  no 
forged  writings  or  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, many  of  which  lie  excludes  by  his  observa- 
tions on  John,  I,  .11-34,  that  ('lirist  wrought  no  mira- 
de  In  bia  mfiincy,  or  before  the  thne  of  hia  public 
mtiriatry  Hia  worfta  were  edited  at  Veniee,  4  toIs  , 
]7ry\  to  17fin 

TiiKoruLis,  a  name  given  lo  Antioeb  because  the 
CbrtatiaiM  lirat  received  their  name  there. 

TnrnpoMPr^,  I  a  km^  of  Sprtn.  of  the  family  of  the 
l*roeUd«,  who  t!t>tin;:m^l.r,l  inintoflf  t»y  the  many  new  j 
frguldtions  he  introdiM-i  li     tl<'  died  after  a  long  and  ' 
peaceful  rctgn,  B.('.  723 — II.  A  Greek  hi>-iorian,  a  na- 
tive of  Chior*,  born  about  B  (J.  360     His  father.  Dam-  • 
asistratin,  became  an  object  of  strong  dislike  to  his  fel-  ' 
km-citizena  on  account  of  his  aitaehment  to  Sparta, 
and  was  eventoally  exHed,  terretherwiih  hfa  eon.  The 
hitter  came  to  .^then»,  and  tri>  rr  h  id  for  an  instructer 
the  celebrated  Isocrates.    At  the  age  of  45,  Theo- 
pompiis  rHnrned  to  hie  native  city,  on  the  recemmend- 
aiiun  of  Alt  v.uidrf  ihf  flrra?  ;  hot  afli^r  thr  flr;itli  of 
that  prince  ho  v>aa  again  driven  out.     tie  then  retired 
to  Egypt,  but  w«<»  badiv  receive*!  by  Ptolemj  I.,  ivbo 
Ngwded  btm  at  an  mtr^iag  end  tiiMble>it»Ung  own, 


and  ever:  wiohrd  to  [lut  him  to  death     It        iq  ac- 
cordanca  wiih  tbe  advice  of  Jaocnrtaa  tbat  'llieapaaK 
tk  to  snite  •  coMiuMtion  ef  the  iweafv  al 


pus  endettoofc 

'rin)r\tltdes.    Headd«<J,  in  thr  fir-t  place,  acrordinj 
10  &oine,  an  eighth  btnA  to  Um  work,  wktcti  the  hiaf»- 
rian  had  left  incomplete.    After  this  be  cooipoaed  • 
j  Hi^torv  of  Grtf'ce  {'E/.7.TpiKtt)  in  cloven  V*ckA*,  ttji 
an  abndgTiictit  of  llrroduiue  in  t%^o  books.    He  aJ^e 
wrote  a  hl^torv  o!  Philip,  father  of  Akzander  the 
Great,  in  5§  books.    Of  these  66  ihcra         stwj  ex- 
isting 53  in  the  time  of  HiOthle.    Tbe  pstrurch, 
however,  makes  tis  acij'itiinted  with  the  cortcr,i>  rrrrc"- 
ly  of  the  twelfth  book,  wbicb  eml^aeed  tbe  btaion  af 
Pacorus.  king  of  Efypt.    Ife  infbmw  tta  that  the  Ilie* 
tory  of  Philip  com  ■  <  <•.'  \  <  -x  ;iiar.y  di;_'rc  ssiod-.  .i.  Jthsl 
Philip,  ibe  iting  of  Macedon,  who  was  defeatott  by  liM 
Romana.  hoimif  raoaed  all  (bat  dai  sot  idaie  » ib» 
father  of  .Mrjander  to  be  thrown  our.  then  rtmined 
inerdy  what  would  amooni  in  the  v«iioIc  lu  IC  Looka« 
The  8M4eiil  writers  blame  Theopompus  for  a  certail 
harshn^t«!  nnd  iiliberalily  in  his  remarks ;  but  DKMiy»- 
lus  of  Hslicaruassus,  on  tho  other  hand,  pr»i>«?  the 
order  and  pcrnpicuity  that  appeared  in  hts  work- .  ;nd 
be  commende,  too,  tbe  long  preparalofjr  toil  ikaoa^ 
wbieb  be  went  before  entering  on  tbo  compoaiiienof 
his  work,  niiii  the  resr.irrht  s  whirh  he  ttis<\'\  ii-.J  ihe 
pains  he  took  to  confer  with  tiws*}  vwiio  h«d  htiu  ive- 
witnesoes  of  some  of  the  events  that  he  dcKribed  — 
In  spooking  afterward  of  the  Histdrr  of  Ph  h: .  Dio- 
ny^ius  also  makes  the  following  remarks  m  rd^Jtoo  is 
his  geneial  moni  •  r  which  may  aerve  in  some  decree, 
perhap.  to  explain  tbe  chaige  of  harshness  and  of  it- 
liberal  feeling  accustomed  to  be  brought  agtrost  tikit 
historian:  "Not  content  with  r<].'.'.r-j  At.iUitr  has 
paaaed  before  tbe  ejroa  of  the  world.  llMopoaipus  poo- 
eiratea  to  the  inmost  MMb  of  hie  fvncjpal  artOTB.  acn- 

Iinizt's  narrowly  their  most  srrret  i- UtiSioik.,  Tt-ir.OTes 
the  mask  from  them,  and  brings  forward  into  open  day 
those  Tieea  wbicb  tbelr  bypoeriey  bad  to  co»> 

real  Hence  some  have  charf»ffi  hint  wiih  calumnia* 
iitig,  because  ho  has  blamed  boldly  what  deserved  tO 
be  blamed,  and  has  Ic'i^cned  the  ^tofy  wbieb  f» 
rounded  some  individuals.  In  my  opinion.  bow(*Tcr. 
he  has  merely  done  what  physicians  do,  who  apply  tho 
steel  and  the  fire  to  those  parts  that  are  diaeaiscd  and 
gangrenoua,  in  order  to  aave  tbooe  tbat  are  bealiky 
and  aomd.— >Aa  for  bia  dietten.  it  ia  alteyetber  fiftia 

that  of  liorrates.  pure,  rlr.ir,  iioMp,  c  tevaied,  flo^in^, 
full  of  sweetnes«i  and  harmony."  {Dion.  Ht[ .  iC^ 
ai  (V  Pomp  — Op  ,  ei.  Jlfttle,  eol.  t,  pi  7Bt.>-^ 
vvonid  he  wroi'i^  in  Uf  to  oppose  to  t^f  (»ttf*r  part  cf 
ihts  dulogium  the  crtticmtii  of  Lonj^tnus  4U)  on  a 
passage  of  Theopompus.  because  there  ia  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  blamirin  an  isolated  plirasc  emi^k^ed 
by  a  writer,  and  censuritig  his  general  style.  TT»e  re- 
proach ottered  bv  t^nginus  lere^s  raiber  with  wbaH 
the  rhetorician  Homogeneo  alao  condaamad,  mmtkft 
too  great  a  fbndneaa  Rir  digrpaofOna,  and  a  ToWting^ 

somelmies.  of  thin^js  aclusflv  siKv  in  ihcir  nature 
{Pe  Vei.  Script.  Censttra,  ed.  Retske,  vol.  5,  p.  4^.) 
Oomeline  Nepoa  baa  tntdo  moeb  vao  of  Tbooponipoa, 
although  he  csfh  him  and  Tiiirrus.  two  of  t?re  m-«'l 
calumniating  of  men,  " dvc  makdtrenhsftmt."  {Vd. 
Aleih  ,  II, \.)  From  an  obaervation, oMioovor. aiaii 
hv  Photin*.  he  would  npnMf  to  hare  hem  s  rerv  vaia 
writer,  «iid  to  huve  rer^ariled  those  who  had  gone  h^ 
fore  him  o«  not  wor'  '  ?n  of  ihe  secoind  laok. 
{Phat  ,  Cotl ,  176 ;  vol.  1,D.  121, ciL  BtU.y—ln  IWH 
Koch  announced  a  crilkal  edition  «f  tbe  firagmrataal 
Theopompus  as  ahoMt  to  .nppcrir,  in  a  dissertatir^n  fn- 
titled  "  PnUptmem  td  Tke^tcmpvm  Ckmat,"  Sut- 
thri,  4to.  Tbe  pmanioed  ddition.Tiowoacr.  boanaviai 
ftp[icar(d  Frnrjiniet  "iiih^eqitently  rennxtrd  tV:  frag- 
ments of  the  Abridgment  of  Herodotus  in  a  dt«<eit» 
lion  bearing  thr  title  '*^/)e  Thfopompi  Chri  Efit$m 
.**  It  ia  knad  m  OreoMr**  MHtttmm 
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ml  ^.  p-  I^f'-ITO  In  1829,  th«  fint  eompletc  edi- 
uon  oi  ai/  ibc  iragments  appeared  from  the  Lejrden 
prcM,  with  notet,  a  life  of  Tbropompui,  dec,  by 
WKtiera.  8ro.  {SehiHl,  Hut.  Lit.  &>.,  vol.  S,  p.  179. 
-^Hoffmann^  Lex.  BibUogrMph.,  vol.  3,  p.  743.) 

Thk«a,  ihe  ino>t  celebrated  of  the  Sporades,  attu- 
lie,  •ewwlmg  to  Stnbo»  tbovt  aareii^  taoudwd  atadia 
fiwi  Iks  C«8tM  cOMrt,  in  a  AOitlMait  diraetion,  and 
nearly  two  bundred  eudia  in  circutnTerenca.  {Siroh., 
484.)  The  modern  name  la  S*ntorin.  Tb»  ialand 
wmwM  hv  mythologiata  to  |»Ta  ben  fumai  in  iha 
>ea  by  a  clod  of  ca;lh  thrown  from  the  ship  ArjT  i,  luJ 
aa  us  liral  appeanoce  obtamod  the  name  ut  L  Hlli!>te. 

4, 13  )  It  WM  first  occupied  by  aumt  Phoeni- 
ci«09,  but  aubacouentlr  colonized  by  iht  I k  r  1  i  rmv  i 
mans,  wboaettied  there  iho  desccndauis*  ol  liic*  Minva;, 
ufier  they  had  been  expelled  from  I^emooe  by  the  Pc- 
laigi.  'i'b*  cohmjr  was  btaded  bjr  Tbersa,  a  dcaceod- 
ni  of  Ofedmna,  anil  mataniat  Wieic  of  Eorysthenes 
and  Proclus;  lie  gave  his  name  to  the  island  (He- 
rtd^  4,  147.  — /'ojiMn.,  3»  1. — Ca//tm.,  af.  Sirat.f 
8«ffefd  fmwratioM  afior  tliia  event,  a  ecdony 
w»«  led  into  .^rnca  *tv  Ballus,  a  dcscendHiit  of  the 
Miuy»,  who  tbere  ioaiided  the  eily  of  Uyrene.  {He- 
nd  .  4,  ISe^And ,  PylA.,  4,  Thera  appears 
!o  have  beeo  produced  by  the  nrtior]  of  submarine 
iu^.  (Cramcr't  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  412,  »eq^.} 
"  Abundant  proofa  arc  not  wanting."  ohaervea  Malte- 
boRt  **  aa  to  tho  existence  of  an  ancient  volcano,  the 
tnlar  of  which  occupied  all  the  basin  between  SuMto- 
rtn  and  iti<;  smaller  islands  of  the  group:  the  niuuth 
«( iba  crater  baa  btea  fiafUy  everdirowti,  and  tba  apar* 
tapt  ancloacd  bjr  tba  aoeaiMlatioB  of  dtnl  and  aahea. 
T\iv  I;iva.  the  afhe.s.  and  pumice-stone  diicharKt-d 


ThkrisIi,  a  smal)  rocky  island  in  thr  .f  rrran.  s^» 
arated  from  the  nonhwcst  co«s4  ot  i  hcra  try  u  uarrow 
channel.  According  to  Pliny  (4,  IS),  it  waa  dalatbcd 
from  Thcra  by  a  convolsion  of  nature.  Thorasia  atiU 
retaina  ita  name.  {BoMdeltnont,  In*.  Arekipel.,  p.  78, 
ed.  DeStnner.)  ' 

'InWMh,  a  lowii  of  Macadmia,  afterward  caUad 
OT»»wfeitfce,  in  howarof  tbe  taifc  of  Oaaaa«daiv  aad 
now  Stitvnib.    {Vid  Thessalonica  ) 

TBKBHAlcua  Sinus,  a  large  bajr  aetting  op  between 
the  cowl  of  Pioria  and  that  i^OMoidiee.  and  danvinf 
Ita  name  from  ihc  city  of  Therms  at  ita  northeastern 
extremity.  It  waa  also  called  Macedonicus  ^iitusr 
from  Its  advancing  aO  far  into  tbe  country  of  Macedo* 
ma  The  modem  name  ia  iIm  Onif  ef  SaUmiki. 
( Vtd.  The»s«lonica.) 

TfiaRMiK  (warm  bath*).  Thia  term  la  frequently  used 
in  ituwioKiow  wiib  an  edjediTo ;  tboa,  UteroMi  8eb« 
nonti*  ate  ibe  w«iin  bathia  adjacent  totbe  aaetent  9^ 
linns,  now  Srtacca  ;  Tlit  rmo'  Hirncrcnsea,  lllo^e  ad 
Jacent  to  Himera  oa  tbe  oortbem  coaat  of  Sicily,  now 
TVrmim,  wbieb  boa  alao  beeono  tbe  modem  nemo  Cat 
the  remains  of  the  ancioiu  city.  So.  also,  m  ape^kirin 
of  tlie  warm  baths  constructed  at  Home  by  various 
emperors,  wo  load  of  the  Thoma;  of  Diocleaian»  dee. 

THKtHdDoN.  a  river  of  Poniua,  risin-;  m  the  tnooni- 
aina  on  the  confinea  of  Armenia  Minor,  nhU  }iursuing 
a  course  nearly  due  weot  until  it  reaches  the  clciin  of 
Themiscyra.  when  it  tons  to  thi-  north  and  implies 
into  the  Sinus  .\misenua.  Aecording  to  Strabo(548). 
it  was  formed  l)y  the  junction  of  several  minor  sirrams. 
AfpolkKMUs  llbodiue  make^  >liesc  rivulets  not  les»  ibaa 
ninerf -fix  in  nomber.  ■  S»  Vn.)  Xeaaphon 

.ilco  di  irribes  the  Tht  rmodon  as  a  coi,   dcritblc  river. 


imn  that  volcano  have  covered  part  of  Thera  {Mem.  1  not  less  than  three  plethra  in  widiii.  and  nut  wy  for 


de  Trevom,  1716),  bat  tho  fleeter  portioo,  wMeb  con 

:  N  n|  a  larpc  bed  of  fine  marble,  has  never  been  in 
Ally  way  char>cTcil  by  t!ie  ai  tioM  of  volcanic  lire.  ( Tout' 
Unfurl,  vol.  I,  |)  321  )  Thera  is  not  now,  however, 
covered  with  asbes  and  pumice'Stones ;  ii  is  fertile  in 
com,  and  (iroducca  strong  wine  and  cotton,  the  latter 
of  which  IS  viot,  as  in  tho  other  islands,  ]  <i  every 
year,  I'lie  pojMlatioo  ameiuiu  to  about  lU.uoo.  and 
rflthoiohabitaateaTeGraeke."  {Mdtt»BmH,Geogr., 
*oI  n  y  ir.'i.) 

'1  utRAMKNBa,  a  pupil  of  So€rate«f  and  afterward 
•ne  of  tho  AtlMttian  genenia  elonf  with  Aleibiadee 

and  Thrasyhulira.  lie  was  appointed  by  the  I.acediK- 
Baaiaiis one  of  this  thirty  tyrants;  but  the  moderation 
of  bie  views  giving  offence  to  his  colleefoea,  ho  was 
condemned  to  drmk  lieinlnrk  Prom  the  rcadineiis 
wkb  which  Thfrauicncs  ailachtd  huniell  to  whatever 
party  chanced  to  bo  uppermoat.  be  was  nicknamed  6 
csftfnfQf*  tbio  being  aa  appaUoliao  for  o  aort  of  aaa- 
M.  not  made  fiffht  and  leR,  ae  sandab  vanally  were, 

but  linng  etjnailv  adapti  d  to  both  feet     [Suiii  ,  x  r 
Kb(«iyvof.— JS/on/.  in  ifiM.  C'n/.,  vol  3,  p.  212.) 
TunaOHA  I.  o  town  of  Locoaia,  MMrtheaat  of 

Sparta,  and  near  the  Karotas.  It  received  it:i  name 
from  Thfrapn»,  dauuhterof  Lelex.  Here  •vtam  la  be 
seen  th*  temple  of  Kfenelaua,  and  his  tomb,  as  well  as 
that  of  Hell  n  Here  also  w;is  the  temple  of  Pollux, 
and  Ikoih  this  deity  und  his  brother  were  said  to  liavc ; 
been  bom  here.  Pindar  has  often  connected  Therap- 
a«  w:tb  tbe  mention  of  the  Tjrndaridw.  (Pmd  ,  Istk., 
1.  4t.  — W,  Fylh.,  11,  96.— «.  iVm,  10.  106.) 

Ti  I  rapiii  prohalilv  corresponds  with  the  vilhi^e  of 
Ckrftapkn^  about  two  milea  to  the  aoutbcaat  of  tbe 
nnw  or  flperta.   {Cramtr*9  Mte.  OrMse.  voL  9,  p. 

fli.) — 11  A  f  'wn  of  BcTotia,  l»elween  Thebes  and 
Ibe  river  .-Vsopus,  and  in  a  hne  twarly  wiUt  Poloio:. 
(«f»Miok4M.) 

Trvras.  a  son  of  Autesion  of  T.aced.Tmon,  who 
ccaducted  a  colony  lo  Callisie,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Thera.  \Vtd.  Thera  )  He  received  dtVlM 
hooooit  oiioi  doHb.  (i>diw«ii„  3, 1, 16.) 


an  enemjr  to  eioaa.  {Anttb  ,  5.  6,  8.)  Diooyaioe 

Perircrcif  sfFnns  that  cfystal  and  jasper  were  found 
on  ua  banks  (v  773-182>.  This  river,  which  leiama 
the  name  of  Tfurnuky  is  frequently  mentioned  m  tbe 
poct!<,  from  the  circuinatance  of  tbe  Ainasona  bavHig 
been  fabled  to  have  dwell  at  one  liflio  on  lu  benks^ 
{('ramer^s  Aaia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  269.  tcq/j.  —  He- 
rod., 9,  27  —  Kir^.,  JE»^  11,  ^9.'-'FnpeTi ,  3,  14. 
— F*m.,  6,  3.) 

TnKKMOPYr.li':,  a  rt  IlIu  itrd  pass  leading  from  The»- 
saly  into  Locria  and  suuiitern  Ur«ece.    Tbe  vvord 
Thefmofi^»(es^  nMoc  »  Warm  Gates  or  Pas*"} 
»ionn!e^  both  the  narrownc.-i-^  c!"  '-fir  ili-fi'f.  ^^bt^•h  is 
ioriaed  by  the  sea  on  one  kkIc  and  me  cldis  oi  Mounl 
(Eto  on  tho  oth(  r,  and  also  ibe  vicinity  of  certain 
warm  springs,  still  called  Tbetmi^  and  wWcb  aio  aeoo 
to  issue  principally  from  two  mootba  Ot  llw  foot  ef 
tbe  pi«eipices  of  (Kta.    Tbe  followinjj  dcKcr  ;  i  on  of 
TbeimepyUi  ia  given  bjr  llerodotua  :  **  Un  tbe  west- 
em  sMe  of  the  pose  ia  a  lofty  amntein.  eo  sleep  eo 
:o  :  r  ih  i.  >  '   -iblc  ;  on  the  eastern  side  are  the  sea 
and  some  luarbhcs.     In  this  dehlo  \s  a  warm  liprrag 
eatled  Cbytri  (XvrpoO  l>y  the  inhabitant!!,  where  staoda 
an  altar  dedicated  to  Hercules.    A  wall  ba^  been  con- 
sbucted  by  the  Pbociana  lo  deffiid  tho  pn»s  againat 
the  Thossahans,  who  came  from  'I'hesprotia  to  take 
possession  of  Thcssaly.  then  named  JMf.  Neov 
Tr&chts  tho  defile  is  not  broader  than  half  a  fdelhnim 
(fiO  feet);  but  it  is  narrower  still  l>oih  before  inid  after 
Tbermopylv,  at  the  river  Phoenix,  near  Aotbele,  and 
at  the  vilhige  of  Alpeni."   (//ered.,  7,  IW  )   It  waa 
here  that  Lconidas  and  his  band  of  heroes  withstood 
the  attack  of  ibc  immense  Fcri<ian  host,  and  oebly 
died  hi  defaodinf  tho  fU9.   Here,  too,  waa  leoghw 
M  a  later  d;tv,  a  battle  between  the  Roman  army  un- 
der Acihus  Glalirio  and  the  forces  of  Aniioebus,  in 
which  the  latter  were  entirely  routed.    (Kid.  Calli- 
ijroinns  —  Lip  .       \h  -}'Un  ,  4,  7.>-Tbe  biaionol. 
the  affair  at  ihermopyla-  is  a*  followa:  .^1  iho  tHBO 
when  the  COWgrom  at  the  Isthmus  resolved  on  defend' 
ii^  the  foaa  in  qoseliOB,  tbe  Ofympic  tratival  wat 
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new  at  hand,  and  also  one  lilile  less  rcsjiected  among 
mtoj  of  the  Doran  sUlcs,  ei^peoally  al  S(iarta,  that 
•fib*  CwiMU  Apollo,  which  lasted  nine  dayt.  The 
danger  of  Greece  did  not  seem  *9  |i»Ming  m  to  M* 
quire  that  these  sacred  gmnes.  so  intiimt^ly  eonneeU' 
ed  with  «o  many  purposes  of  [  Icasurc,  business,  and 
rtligkM,  ikHtM  b«  auspeoded.  And  u  was  ibougbt 
tmmawt  to  aiml  fonnud  t  mimU  force,  t»  bir  the 

progress  of  the  i  nctny  until  they  shorild  leave  the  Gre- 
cian world  at  leisure  for  action.  That  the  noriiiern 
Oreeke  mfglit  be  eerand  that,  notwithstanding  this 
delay,  Sf>arta  did  not  moan  to  abandon  them,  the  little 
band  thai  to  precede  tUe  whole  force  of  the  con- 
federates was  placed  neder  the  command  of  her  kiog 
r.eoriid<is.  Ti  vvas  composed  of  only  300  Spartans,  at> 
teuilcd  by  a  body  of  Hclou  whose  numbers  are  not 
recorded,  AOO  men  from  Togea,  and  as  many  from 
Meocinea,  ISO  froiii  the  Ai«*diea  Or«bQOieoae»  end 
1000  from  tbe  teat  of  Aicedte.  Corinth  anned  400, 
Phlins  "-J')0,  and  NTvceny  80  Mcissengj^rs  were  sent 
to  aummoa  Phocia  and  the  Locriaas,  wboae  territonr 
1^  neaieat  to  the  pott  which  wie  to  be  mabtafaied, 
to  raise  their  whole  force.  '^Tliev  were  reminded 
that  the  invader  wm  not  a  god,  but  a  niorial,  liable,  as 
human  greatness,  to  a  nil ;  end  they  were  bidden 
to  tak«r  courage,  for  the  sea  was  jriiardcd  by  Athens 
and  /Egina,  attd  the  otbcr  marttiitit!  slaids,  and  the 
tfoepe  uom  eeot  were  only  the  forenmnera  of  the 
Peloponnesian  army,  which  would  speedily  follow.*' 
Hearing  this,  the  Phociaiis  marched  to  Thermopyle 
With  1000  men,  and  the  Locrians  of  Opus  with  all  the 
force  they  could  muetef.  Oa  bis  arrival  m  Baotia 
Leonktaa  waa  joined  by  TOO  Thespians,  who  were 
icalous  in  the  cause  ;  but  the  disposition  of  Thebes 
waaalrongly  suspected  ;  her  leading  men  were  known 
to  be  friendly  to  the  Persiana ;  andljeonidaa  probably 
t>elieved  that  he  sho'ild  !m?  countcractinp  their  in- 
Iriguea  if  be  engaged  the  1  hebans  to  take  part  iii  the 
eeoteet.  He  tbembre  called  opon  them  for  assist- 
snce,  and  th^r  ''ent  400  men  with  him  ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  ol  Hifodoius,  this  was  a  forced  compliance, 
which,  if  they  had  dared,  they  would  willingly  have 
tefuBcd.  With  this  eroiy  Leonidia  marched  to  defend 
Thermopyle  against  two  mtlltona  of  men.  ft  wa«  a 
prevailing  titbcf  in  hiicr  a'u  -* — one,  perhaps,  that  be- 
came current  immediately  after  the  death  of  Leonidas 
^tfiel  fvhen  he  eat  oot  on  hia  expedition  he  dietinctly 
foresaw  its  fatal  isHUC.  And  Herodotu*;  jrivrs  some 
colour  to  the  opinion  by  recording  that  he  sclfctetl 
hie  Spertan  followefa  fcom  among  those  who  had  sons 
to  leave  behind  them  Dut  Plutarch  imagined  that, 
before  hitiUejMrttire.  lie  uud  hu  little  band  solemnized 
their  own  obsequies  by  funeral  games  in  the  presence 
of  their  parenta,  atid  that  it  wae  on  this  occasion  he 
epoke  of  them  ae  a  email  number  to  fight,  but  enough 

to  die     One  fdct  destroys  this  firlion.     Before  his 

amval  at  Thcrmopylas  be  did  not  know  of  the  path 
«yver  the  moontain  by  which  be  mig^t  be  attacked  in 

;ho  rear  the  otily  danger  he  had  before  his  eyes  was 
one  which  could  not  have  shaken  the  courage  of  any 
bnve  warrior,  that  of  making  a  atand  for  a  few  days 
agninst  incessant  attack'*,  hut  from  small  bodies,  in  a 
narrow  apace,  whore  he  would  be  favoured  by  the 
gnani.  The  whole  pass  shut  in  between  tbe  east* 
em  promontory  of  CEia.  called  Callidromoa,  which 
towers  shove  it  in  rugged  precipices,  and  the  shore 
of  the  Mslian  (Julf,  is  four  or  five  miles  m  h  nplh  ;  it 
ia  nerroweat  at  either  eud,  where  tbe  mountain  is 
aeid  once  to  have  left  Toom  o<dy  for  a  elogte  carnage. 
But  between  these  pftints  the  pass  first  widens  and 
then  is  again  contracted,  though  not  into  quite  so  nar- 
row a  apacei.  by  the  elifia  of  Callidromoe.  At  the  foot 
of  the«(e  rorks,  as  han  already  been  remarked,  a  hot 
•ulphureouB  spring  gu&bcs  up  in  n  copious  stream,  and 
eleiMlerer  veins  trickle  across  the  roa<l.  This  is 
calM  Tknmafjlm,   Oa  the  aide  at 


the  sea  it  was  once  gnsrded  no  lees  aecarety  than  by  dw 
cUSi  ;  for  It  run<  along  the  edge  of  a  deep  rooraaa, 
which  the  mud,  brought  down  by  the  nvera  from  the 
vale  of  the  Spercbius,  la  new  eontinuallj  canyii^  fot- 
ward  into  the  gulf,  while  dm  fwrt  mnt  dm  feed  fiad« 
ually  hardens  into  firm  ground,  and  widens  tbe  pass 
In  very  Mriy  timea  tbe  Pbociaoa  were  in  posseaswaof 
Tliennopybi,  end,  to  firotect  theneehw  from  Ae  w- 
roads  of  the  Theasalians,  had,  as  already  stated,  built 
a  wall  across  the  northern  entrance,  and  bid  dis- 
charged the  water  of  the  springe  to  boUow  c-^\.  a  nat- 
ural trench  in  the  road     They  were  in  saiety  a^-h.nd 
this  bulwarti  till  the  Thesealians  discovered  a  p&ui, 
which,  beginning  in  a  chasm  through  which  a  torrent, 
called  the  Asopus,  descende  on  tlw  north  aide  of  tke 
niouiilain,  winds  up  a  laboriona  aecent  to  the  somirat 
of  Callidromoa,  and  then,  by  a  shorter  and  steeper 
track,  cornea  down  near  the  eooibera  end  of  tin  ftaa, 
where  Uie  villa^  of  Alpemn  once  otood.  Albr  tfaie 
discovery  the  fortification  became  compjritivdv  use- 
leaa,  and  waa  suffered  to  go  to  rum.    It  seema  won- 
derfal.  end  woold  be  ecai^y  credible,  rf  it  wee  nM 
positively  asserted  by  Herodotus,  that  when  the  con- 
gress at  tbe  Isthmus  determined  lo  defend  Thermopy- 
le, there  wae  not  a  man  among  them  who  knew  of  thia 
circnitous  track.     Tber  ordered  tbe  old  wall  to  be 
repaired ;  but,  when  Leonidas  arrived,  he  waa  infonsed 
of  the  danger  which  threalooed  htm  from  the  Aoopca, 
so  the  mountain  pass  waa  nam^  if  it  shooU  come  It 
the  knowledge  of  the  barbarian* ;  and,  on  tbe  afrivd 
of  the  enemy,  be  posted  the  F'honarrs,  bv  thc;r  o-sn 
desire,  on  the  eummit  of  the  ridge  to  gtiazd  against  a 
surpriae.— The  tm  eight  of  the  FereieB  beet.  eevc»> 
ing  the  Trachinian  plains,  is  said  to  have  struck  •one 
of  the  followera  of  Leonidas  with  no  ieea  terror  tkta 
their  brethren  of  Artemtahim  feU  at  the  appraad  of 
the  hostile  armada  :  the  Peloponnrstan*  would  hat* 
retreated,  and  reserved  their  airenirth  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  iethmee.   But  the  Phocians  aiMl  Led^ 
ans,  who  were  most  interested  in  checking  the  prof- 
rtss  of  the  invader,  were  indignant  at  tbe  proposal, 
and  Leonidas  prevailed  on  the  other  aliies  to  stay,  and 
aoothed  them  by  deepatching  meaaenfera  to  tbeeooM- 
erate  eitiee  to  call  for  speedy  re-onlercemeot  "Smm 
h:u\  heard  that  a  handful  of  men,  under  the  cotrtcin^  of 
a  Spartan  king,  were  stationed  at  tbia  part  of  the  road ; 
bathe  imagined,  it  b  crid,  that  hie  preeenee  woeld  been 
se  ired  them  away     Tie  was  <;  irr':  ^^d  Nv  ihe  report 
of  a  boraeman  whom  he  had  sent  forward  to  observe 
thdr  motions,  and  who,  on  riding  np^  pemei«<ed  ffan 
Spartans  before  the  wall,  »omc  quietly  seated  comb- 
ing ibeir  flowing  hair,  others  at  exercise.    He  could 
not  believe  Demaralua,  who  assured  hnri  mat  the  Spar- 
taoe,  at  leaat,  wen  come  to  dtspote  the  peea  with  him, 
and  thet  it  wae  their  eoeiom  to  trim  their  hehr «« 
eve  of  a  combat.     Four  days  passed  before  he  ccjld 
be  coDvioced  that  hia  army  moat  do  more  than  ahow 
itaelf  to  deer  e  way  ior  hhn.   On  the  614  dny  be  «r> 
dered  a  bodv  of  Median  and  Cissian  troops  to  fa!! 
upon  tbe  rash  and  insolent  enemy,  and  to  lead  tiiem 
captive  into  hia  presence.    He  wae  oeatad  en  a  ioAy 
throne,  from  which  he  could  sirrvey  the  narrow  en- 
trance of  tbe  pass,  whicb,  in  obedience  to  bt«  com- 
mand*, hie  warriora  endeavoored  to  force.   Bvt  ^ey 
fought  on  ground  where  their  numhere  were  of  ne 
avail,  except  to  increase  their  confusion  when  their 
attack  was  repulsed:  their  short  spears  could  not 
reach  the  ioe:  the  ibremoat  felU  the  hinder  adtaecei 
over  their  bodiee  to  the  efaarfe :  dieir  repeelcd  oeaett 
broke  upon  the  Greeks  idly,  as  waves  upon  the  r.vl. 
At  length,  aa  the  day  wore  on,  the  Mediaoa  and  C»- 
sians,  spent  with  their  eSbrte,  and  greatly  tirinaid  m 
their  rank?,  were  rec tilled  from  the  eontrst.  wh  'V;  the 
king  now  thought  worthy  of  the  supertor  ^  row  r-*  of 
his  own  guards,  the  ten  thousand  Immortals  Th«f 
wtreledaatoaeertatnaBdMavfkMrf;  the  Gimki 
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nowrvrr.  stood  their  gro;;n.^  as  beforr,  or,  if  ever  thcy 
gave  way  and  tomed  their  tmcks,  ii  v«aa  ouly  lo  f»ce 
WtMuAf  kbout  and  deaJ  tenfold  destrueUoo  on  ibeir 

Eonra«t».  Tbrico  during  theee  fruitless  asMulu  (ho 
lag  WW  Men  to  etart  up  from  his  throne  in  •  traiis.- 

Eirt  of  fear  or  ra^e.  The  combat  lasted  the  whole 
jr;  Um  aluigbter  of  tha  bwbanana  «*m  pmt;  on 
lito  «d«  of  tl»  GiMki,  a  few  Spntan  Kvm  wort  lost; 
as  to  the  rest,  nothing  it  said.  The  next  day  tlic 
attack  was  renewed  with  no  beltac  succesa :  the  bands 
«f  dM  Mveral  dtiflfl  lint  ibmI*  op  tbo  Grecian  army, 
egicept  the  Pbocians,  who  were  employed  as  we  have 
seeo,  relieved  each  other  at  the  post  of  honour ;  all 
•food  CQually  firm,  and  repelled  the  charge  not  less 
vigorously  than  hiTorc.  The  confidence  of  Xerxes 
was  now  changed  ig  dospondcucu  and  perplexity. — 
The  secret  of  the  Anopaa  could  not  long  remain  cou* 
cealed  aAar  it  had  baecMM  valuable.  Many  tongues, 
perfaapa,  wooM  hava  ravtalad  it :  two  Orooks,  a  Ca< 
ry»lian,  and  Corydallus  of  AotJcyra,  shared  the  re- 
proach of  tbis  foul  treacheiy  $  bat,  bj  the  general  opin- 
MWi  eooAraied  hf  tlw  soleain  aenlrace  of  t)w  Am- 
phictyohic  council,  which  set  a  price  upon  his  head, 
Ephialtes,  a  Malian,  was  branded  with  the  infuiny  ot 
iMVtBf  gnided  the  barbariaaa  immI  tiw  fatal  path. 
Xerxes,  overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  ordered  Hydarnea, 
.be  cutniuander  of  Uie  Ten  Thousand,  with  his  troops, 
u>  follow  tho  tfaitor.  They  set  out  at  nightfall :  as 
lay  was  bflginniog  to  break,  they  gained  the  brow  of 
Callidrorous,  where  ibe  Ptoeiana  were  posted  :  the 
night  was  still,  and  the  universal  silence  was  first 
brokan  by  the  uampling  of  the  iavadara  oo  tha  leavea  j 
with  wmeb  tho  liieo  of  tho  woody  memitatn  was  | 
thickly  strewed.  The  Phocians  started  from  their  i 
coucites  and  na  to  their  arms.  The  PersiaM,  who 
kid  QOt  ospoelod  to  find  an  enemy  on  tbair  way, 
«ere  equally  surpriited  at  the  sight  of  an  armed  band, 
Md  feared  lest  they  might  ^pailaus;  byt  when 
Ephialtes  had  infoMMd  them  of  the  truth,  thoy  pre- 
aared  to  force  a  passage.  Their  arrowa  ahowercd 
jpon  the  Phocians,  who,  believing  themaelvea  the  soic 
>bject  of  attack,  retreated  to  the  highest  peak  of  the 
adige,  to  aall  ilwit  livaa  aa  daaily  aa  tliey  could.  The 
^walaBa,  withoat  tominf  aaide  lo  pmaao  them,  kept 
3ti  their  way,  and  descended  towards  Alpcou^.  Mtan- 
ehile,  deaerten  bad  brought  intelligence  of  t^e  ene- 
■y*a  OMtiOM  to  the  Gneian  camp  during  the  night, 
umI  their  report  waa  confirmed  at  dayhre  j):  t  v  the 
seotioala  who  bad  been  stauoucd  on  the  hcigtitH,  and 
NW  cama  down  with  the  news  that  the  barbarians 
were  crossing  the  ridge.  Little  time  was  kit  for  Of 
liberation:  opinions  were  divided  aa  to  liio  coiirbt;  luai 
prudence  preacnbed  or  honour  permitted.  Leonidas 
did  Boi  reaumio,  pMrfaapa  ODeoasigad,  thoaa  of  the  al- 
Um  who  wiabod  to  aatro  tlioiniahroa  from  the  impond- 

ing  fate  ;  but  for  himself  and  his  Spartans  ho  declared 
^s  resoiutiOD  of  maintaining  the  poat  which  Sparta 
had  assigned  tktni  to  iho  last.  An  withdraw  otcept 
the  Thespian*  and  the  Thobaua.    The  n'hespians  re- 
mined  from  choice,  bent  on  sbaiing  liis  glory  aud  hin 
death.    We  ahodd  willingly  bdiovo  tho  same  of  the 
Tbebans,  if  ihc  event  did  not  seem  to  prove  that  their 
stay  waa  the  cilcct  of  compulfton.    Herodotus  says 
that  Leonidas,  though  he  disini^st  d  the  rest  because 
Ihmt  spirit  ^irank  frooa  dangct,  dctatoad  tho  Thcbans 
•a  hostages,  because  he  know  Ihom  to  be  diaaflected 
to  the  cause  of  freedom;  yet,  as  ho  was  himself  cer- 
tein  Of  perishing,  it  is  equally  difficolt  to  iwdersUnd 
why  and  how  be  pat  this  Tioboee  oo  them;  and  Plu- 
tarch, who  ohservcK  the  inconsistency  of  the  reason 
ftsaigned  by  HeroduiUK,  would  have  triumphantly  vio- 
iicaled  the  honour  of  the  Thobans,  if  he  could  have 
lenied  that  they  alone  survived  the  Jnv     I'n'i  -^  wr 
•oppose  that  their  first  choice  wa^  on  the  side  of  non- 
Mr,  their  last,  when  death  stared  them  in  the  face,  on 
I  of  pcudeoci^  we  moat  give  op  theit  eendoct 


and  that  of  leonidas  as  an  inscrutable  mystery. — 11^ 
gtstias,  an  Acamanian  sooih*8ycr,  who  traced  hw  liA* 
eage  to  the  ancient  seer  Melampoa,  is  aaid  to  have 

read  the  afiproachirig  fatr  uf  liir.  rompurnon?!  m  liic  w 
traiU  ul  the  viclmis  bclorc  any  uuuigs  iiau  it  .rued 
of  their  daager.   When  the  protege  waa  connnned, 

I.  ieouidas  pressed  him  to  retire :  a  proof,  Herodotus 
thinks,  that  the  Spartan  king  did  not  wish  to  keep  any 
one  who  dt  sired  to  ^o.  Megislius,  iinilating  the  ex- 
ample of  the  haioic  prophet  Tbeodus,  who,  efler  pie* 
dieting  the  fell  of  Ira  to  Aristooienee,  refosed  to  am* 
vivo  the  ruin  of  his  country,  would  not  quit  the  aids 
uf  Leonidas ;  but  be  sfeiit  away  hie  son,  an  only  one, 
who  had  accompanied  him,  that  the  line  of  Melampue 
might  not  end  with  him.  Leonidas  would  also,  it  is 
said,  have  saved  two  of  bis  kinsmen,  by  sending  them 
with  letters  and  mMsafie  10  Spaita ;  but  the  one  aaid 
he  had  cooM  to  bear  anna,  not  to  carry  letters ;  and  the 
other,  that  his  deeds  would  tell  all  that  SparU  wished 
to  know. — Before  Ilydarncs  bt-gan  lus  march,  Kphi- 
altea  had  reckoned  the  ume  he  would  take  to  reach 
the  aoatbeni  foot  of  the  moontain,  and  Xerxea  bad, 
accordingly,  fiied  the  hour  when  ho  would  oUack 
the  Greeks  io  fronU  It  waa  early  in  tho  forenoon 
when  the  Ten  Thooeaad  had  near  6otafaed  llMir  fooad, 
iri(!  the  preconcerted  onset  began  Lconidaa,  now 
ietts  carciul  lo  hut»biuid  the  hvc»  of  liis  men  than  U 
make  havoc  among  tbo  barbarians,  no  longer  eenfiaed 
himself,  aa  before,  within  the  pass,  but,  leaving  a  guard 
tt  the  wall,  sallied  forth  ana  charged  the  advancing 
pneniy.  His  little  band,  reckless  of  everything  but 
honour  and  vengeance,  made  deep  and  biooay  breaehee 
in  tho  ranks  or  the  Peraiane,  who,  teeoidinf  to  an 

Oriental  custom,  were  driven  into  the  conflict  by  the 
lash  of  their  commanders  Many  pertsucJ  in  the  sea, 
many  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the  throng  that 
pressed  on  thrm  from  behind  :  yet  the  Spsrtaus  too 
were  thinned,  and  Lcouidaa  himself  died  early.  The 
fight  was  hottest  over  his  l>ody,  which  waa  teacned 
after  a  hard  struggle,  and  the  Greeks  four  times  turned 
the  enemy.  At  length,  when  most  of  their  speara 
were  broken,  and  their  swords  blunted  vvitli  slaughter, 
word  came  that  the  baud  of  Uydaroea  waa  about  to 
enter  the  pass.  Then  tbey  retreated  to  the  wall,  and 
pressed  on  lo  a  knoll  on  the  other  side,  where  tliey 
took  up  their  last  stand.  The  Tbebans,  however,  did 
not  return  with  them,  but  threw  down  dieir  arme  and 
begged  for  ouarter.  This,  it  is  said,  the  greater  part 
obtained  :  Herodotus  heard  a  stonr,  about  which  Plu- 
tarch is,  witli  good  reason,  iododiuoaei  that  thejr  were 
afterward  all  branded  like  runaway  slaves ;  but  it  ia 
not  denied  that  they  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  the  barbarians.  Tiie  Persians  rushed  forward  un< 
reaialed,  broke  down  the  wall,  and  sunounded  the  hii* 
lock  wbeio  the  titUo  reiwieiit  of  the  Greeks,  ermed 

only  with  a  few  swords,  stood  a  butt  for  tlie  arrow.i, 
the  javelins,  and  ilie  stones  of  tho  enemy,  which  at 
length  overwhelmed  them.  Where  they  fell  tbl^ 
were  afterward  b;iried  ;  their  tomb,  as  Simonidcs  sang, 
was  an  altar ;  a  sanctuary,  in  which  Greece  revered 
the  memory  of  her  second  founden.   (Died.  5ie.,  11« 

II.  )  The  inscription  of  the  monument  raised  Ofer 
the  slain,  who  died  from  first  lo  last  in  di  fi  nro  of  the 
pass,  recorded  that  four  thousand  men  from  Pe}o[)on 
nestts  bed  fought  at  Thermopyi«  with  three  hundred 
myriads.  We  oogfat  not  to  expect  aceorscy  in  these 
numbers;  the  li^t  in  IltroJotut,  if  the  Locrian  force 
IS  only  supposed  equal  to  the  Phociau,  exceeds  sia 
thooeand  meat  the  Phocians,  it  oittst  be  remembered 
were  not  engaged.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  rcconcilj 
either  account  vv,ih  the  historian's  statement,  iti^t  th( 
Grecian  dead  amounted  to  four  tbouaand.  unless  wc 
suppose  that  the  Itelots,  though  not  numbered,  formed 
a  large  part  of  ilic  army  of  Leonidas.  The  lustre  o( 
his  achievement  is  not  diminished  by  their  presence. 
He  bineell  and  bia  Sparuoa  no  doubt  coosidaced  thoii 
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Is  the  poBt  ktwilti  l» 

351  an  act  of  hi^h  nttd  beroir  devoiion  htu  of  simple 
•nd  in<li«pencable  dvtj.    Tb«ir  tpint  !>pokc  la  the  Uqm 
immUkta  upon  ibeir  ommmmiMoi,  which  btde  the  paasiDg 
tnvelW  tell  their  countrymen  that  they  had  fallen  m 
obedience  to  their  Uwt.    How  their  aciioo  was  view- 
ed at  SpMta  mff  b«  collected  from  a  atory  wUcIl  OTiv 
net  tMt  aeparated  from  the  reeoiiMtMNi  of  thk  momon^ 
bt«  day     When  the  band  of  liMMidia  WM  neatly  en- 
closed, two  Spartaiit,  Eurytoa  and  Ari»todoin-,j«,  wcrn 
staying  cc  Alpenoa,  h«nag  been  fofC«d  to  quit  their 
port  by  a  imnitr  whieh  nearly  depritc^tham  ef  aighi 
Whiii  ihry  !it  arcl  the  tidiBga.  the  one  catled  for  hi-* 
artna,  and  nude  hia  keiol  guide  him  to  the  place  of 
combat,  wImnw  be  wta  lefl.  ami  fell.    But  the  oiher'a 
heart  f«i?H  him,  and  he  '^ivcA  hi--  life     When  ho  re- 
Mmed  to  8parta  he  was  ahunned  like  a  pestilence :  no 
laan  would  share  the  fire  of  his  hrjrih  mtk  bin«  er 
apeak  to  htm  ;  and  he  was  brattded  with  tho  name  of 
"the  IremNer  Anslodemua"  {6  rp^af  'KpttTrodtffto^). 

Acecrrding  to  another  account,  both  these  Spaitana  bad  '  mopfis  may  seem,  it  has  never  oppoaed  an  effeetnri 
been  despaichc<l  from  tbe  eaaip  aa  meeaengers,  and  ,  bamer  le  an  Mvad«^g  mnf\  the  etraaigtb  a< 


 ,  BOft  ef  bich  aotiooity.    The  Cool 

mountain,  however,  Mr.  Dodwell  sayt,  is  so  coi« 
I  ed  with  trees  and  iropeoetfable  buabes  a«  to  bide  My 
veatigea  wbicb  may  exiaaef  esily  fatifieiiiOM.  "Qa 
wall,  of  which  mcnliun  has  more  than  onr**  ?wn  made 
by  us,  was,  at  a  Uter  day,  renewed  uad  loiiJied  ii|y 
Aotiochua  twben  defending  bimaelf  •amm  lbs  B» 
maae ;  and  arte  aitenMid  nmoiii  by  Jaattaiaa,  when 
that  Hieiiatch  fboagbt  le  aecnie  Uie  UMl«in<^  eapna 

by  iv:'.:v----'  ^  and  walls  :  he  i?  stated  also  to  tuTe 
strucicd  cisterns  bcre  for  the  racefktioo  of  m» 
I'he  qgeadon  ia»  aHMber  thb  be  die  ail*  of  tbe 
wall,  as  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr  Dodwcll  srjppcse.  or 
whether  the  vifntm  referred  to  by  Heiodoius  be  sat 
the  fiENfatam  weatieaad  by  Dr.  Chibe,  who  daaeAH 
the  wall,  not  travrr^tn?  fhe  marsh,  but  as  ertendraj 
along  the  moaulAinon<<  cnaiu  of  XJdiA  itoin  sea  t<y  sea. 
The  ctsteim  badt  by  Josttntan  would  hariily  te  m  tbe 
marshy  plain,  but  must  be  looked  for  wttbio  tt-e  ^orri* 
hed  pass.    Formidable,  however,  as  the  defile  ct  I  bcT< 


ibere  bcmg  sufBeient  time  for  both  t«  retom,  Eurytus  |  gates  ef  Greece  bebig  laiiiaied  vaaa  1^  ifae  otber 


did  so.  iitit  AnytoJLrnns  lini^cii  J  i>n  the  way. — The 
Persians  arc  said  to  have  lost  at  Tbermopyl«  30,000 
nen :  eraonf  then  were  eeveral  ef  royal  bleod.  To 

console  hitnsolf  for  tins  Inss.  and  to  res p  the  uttnoft 
advantage  from  his  victory,  Xerxes  sent  over  to  the 
deet.  wbieb,  having  faesnl  of  the  defiartune  of  the 
Off>fk<.  no'v  stationed  on  the  fiorthrrn  coa^t  of 
Euba>a,  and  by  jvihhc  noiice  invited  all  wito  were 
edrioos  to  sec  the  chastisement  he  had  {nHicied  on 
the  men  who  had  dared  to  defy  his  power.  That  he 
bad  previously  boned  the  greater  part  of  bis  own 
dead  seems  natural  enough ;  and  such  an  artihct ,  so 


inotintain  route*  winch  avoid  iheni.       TTie  Pcri^aav," 
says  Procopius,  "found  only  one  p«ib  over  tbe  i 
ab>a )  now  Ibena  are  wawy.  and  tafge  enoogh  to  \ 

A  cart  or  chariot  *'  A  path  was  pointed  o;}t  to  Dt. 
Clarke  to  ihtt  itorth  of  the  hot  springs,  wbtcb  ts  suS 
used  by  the  inhabiunte  hi  jevmejFkng  to  8elona.  AUtt 
following  this  path  to  a  certain  distance,  anothrr  rotd 
branches  from  it  towards  the  soutiueviit,  accoiding  le 
the  route  pursued  \vf  the  Peraienai  Dr.  Hotfaad  e»> 
cended  Mount  CEta  by  '*  a  route  equally  siogalar  and 
interesting,  but  difficult,  and  not  free  from  dan^.'* 
Whi  n  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  invaded  Greece,  the 


slightly  diffaring  from  the  universal  practice  of  both  I  treacberooe  diecotreiy  made  to  hba  ef  a  path  ibfoagli 
MKient  and  modem  belligerents,  sctircely  deeerved  I  tbe  momHaine  cempened  the  Oiaafci  to  ralnat,  « 


the  nainc  of  a  •<lr:itagrtn  \\v  i-*  "iiiJ  al?r  (n  ti  ivp 
mutilated  the  body  of  Leonidas ;  and,  as  this  was  one 
of  the  foremoet  which  he  fonnd  on  a  field  that  had 

cost  him  so  dear,  we  arc  nnt  at  liS*  rty  to  rrjecl  thr 
tradttion,  beeau«(>  such  feroctiy  wd»  not  consistent 
with  the  res|"-  t  unjally  paid  by  the  Persians  to  a  gal- 
lant enemy.  Tn  f -it  off  the  head  and  right  arm  of 
slain  rebels  was  a  I't-rbMn  •I'sage.  {Plut ,  Vil.  Artax., 
c.  \^.—Strah.,  73;}  //  'J.  7,  206,  aeqq  —Thtrl- 
teo/ff  Hist,  of  Gr.,  vol.  p.  aS2.  teqij  ) — According 
to  modem  travellers,  the  warm  spr  titr*!  at  Th<rmopyl» 
are  about  hilf  wav  between  Fio'lorrf-n  and  Zn/imn 
They  issue  principally  from  two  tnouihs  at  the  foot  of 
the  limestone  precipices  of  (Eta.   The  temperatere, 

in  the  tiirtnlh  <jf  1  h'ciMilnr,  wa**  round  to  Ih*  III"  of 
Fahrenheit.  Dr.  Holland  fcund  it  to  be  103"  or  104'' 
at  tbe  moath  of  the  llsearee.  The  water  is  Tcry  transpa  ■ 
rent,  but  dcpo>«ifp«!  a  ra!rr>rrnti>«  rOTT-rction  'rnrhoniitr 
of  liint  ),  will' :{i  .ulhrn  it  to  rccd^  and  slicks,  like  the 
waters  oi  tlic  Atau  nt  TivoM,  and  the  aulphvreous  lake 
between  tliat  place  and  Rome.  A  large  extent  of  sur- 
face is  covered  with  this  deposite.  It  is  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  and  sul|:^ur. 
Tlie  ground  about  tbe  spriiiffs  yields  a  bolfow  aound 
like  tnat  within  the  crater  of  the  Solfaterra  near  Na- 
ples In  some  places  Dr  Clirkt  oiisrrvtd  rrarks  ant! 
fiaaures  filled  with  stagnant  water,  through  which  a 
gaseous  fluid  waa  rising  in  large  babbles  to  the  aar< 

r.u f,  \u  {<r\'i]  sriull  hcvjx  diking  U  lo  he  sui[)hiirelt-i? 
hvdrogcn.  Tho  springs  are  very  copious,  and  imme- 
dtsiely  form  several  rapid  atreame  ntnntng  into  the 
S(M,  '\!m  !i  i<;  appirenffv  iibntit  a  mile  from  the  pass. 
Udiita  wert:  buill  hero  by  Ilerodcs  Atticus.  The  de- 
hie  or  strait  continues  for  some  distance  beyond  the 
hot  8prin<;«.  and  tlicti  t^«  road,  which  is  stil!  paved  in 
many  places,  bears  ulT  jtl  at  once  acrossi  the  plain  to 
Zeitoun, distant  three  hour.*  from  Thermopyl*.  Near 
the  eprlngs  there  are  (aint  traces  pf  a  wall  and  circular 
tower,  combed  of  a  thick  maae  of  amall  etraes,  and 


prevent  their  beinp  taken  m  roar  A  il  tKrti'js  was  \n 
like  manner  forc^  to  retreat  with  prectoiution,  oa 
eeemf  the  hetghia  ab»v«  the  poae  •cooped  by  RemM 
<iotd:ors,  who.  nrnier  tbe  command  of  M  Porciu*  Tito, 
hud  been  ^oiit  round  to  s9tzo  ibeiio  rawtuons.  In  tbs 
reign  of  JiHimian  the  army  of  the  Huns  advaaeed  to 
TherniopN  h>,  .i  .1  ff;^covered  the  path  over  the  mCTnt- 
ains.  W  hen  Ikijazei  entered  Ureece  towards  tOa 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  sppears  to  have 
been  little  need  of  these  artifices  :  a  Greek  bishop  m 
slated  to  have  conducted  the  Mohammedan  conqucracs 
throui^h  the  pass  to  enslave  his  country.  During  tbe 
late  revolution,  HieraiepybB  never  oppooed  any  aanaaa 
barrier  against  the  Tbrhish  foreee.  Tbe  paaiis  of  CM* 
lidromus  and  Cnemi!!  were  di^pufrd  on  o:ie  occaj'On 
with  success  by  a  body  of  Armatotes  t^ntler  IMj 
etts;  but  tbe  foe  wee*  afteremidl  tmaialle  mtf 
cross  lha  lidgea  of  Olhiya  and  GBbi  miumt 
lion. 

Thsrmos  or  TnKRMVii,  an  aw  walled  erty  of  .£to- 

lia,  norihe-i-^t  of  .Siratos  TCjrardtd  as  the  rsptls!  uf  tha 
coontrv.     It  IS  siippooed  by  .Manncrt  to  iwve  der^ad 
its  name  from  sonic  warm  sprfngs  in  tbe  neigfabosr- 
hood.  and  Polybiua  (5,  7}  speaks  of  it  ee  rearer  iv  nl[ 
ttepfiol?.    Its  sitttation  among  the  moontain*  lawdued 
It.  fioiwithstaridinjj  the  want  of  wail«,  s  place  verv  dd- 
hcult  of  access,  and  hence  it  waa  regarded  ae  a  bad 
of  citadel  for  ell  ietoMa.   ft  waa  hera  ihaC  the  aesim> 
hlLes  for  decidinjT  (he  elections  of  magtstrateji  -'ers 
held,  as  well  as  the  most  splendid  fratival  and  ceca> 
merctal  meetings.    Hence  the  place  wm  aiaied.  Mi 
only  with  ahiinuance  of  provisions  and  the  ncc/'«sar» 
of  life,  but  with  the  most  costly  foniitun-.  aod  »>ib 
utensils  of  every  kind  adoflted  for  entertainnisets. 
Philip  III  of  Macedon  surprised  the  piece  bv  ■  rapid 
march,  and  obtained  great  booty,  although  m»r,v  l!  ibe 
more  valuable  articles  were  either  earned  off  or  de 
atroyed  \y  tbe  inbabitaots.   {Fabf^  ,  &,  9.)    la  the 
pdli^  of^  Ae  town,  the  Maeadawaaa  did  not  spaM 
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mh  t)M  i«mplM ;  but,  in  ferwfe  ft>r  the  exceMas 
eomtniiietl  by  the  ^totiane  tt  Drum  and  Dudona,  de> 
iMed  ihe  •tatues,  which  amounted  to  more  than  two 
thwuwH,  aei  fin  I*  Ike  Dwebee»eiHi  iaaliy  nml  ibo 
baildinfi  themedvaa  tA  tne  gveoAd.  They  fiMuid  also 
III  Tiiirrniis  a  quantiiy  of  amis,  of  wliic!i  they  »ic!cctcd 
the  inost  OMily  to  carry  awa^^  but  the  greater  pan  thejf 
iheuayed,  u>  the  nmiber  or  lfi,000  cooiplete  eoiie  ef 
mnour  In  like  manner,  whatever  was  not  worthy  of 
femovai,  was  eooaoAed  in  heaps  bclore  Uw  caiup.  All 
tlM»e  fact«  atieal  tlw  size  and  opuleoce  of  the  place  ; 
of  winch,  however,  so  Iiliic  is  known,  that,  with  th"" 
tttcefjiivn  ot  btrabo  and  I'ulybius,  iis  name  occurs  iii 
M  «MieBt  autlior.  Philip  aubaequently  made  another 
attack  apon  the  town,  and  dcvlroyed  all  that  had  been 
s|»red  before.  (Pd^b.,  de  virt.  el  vit.,  c.  II.) — Un- 
der  the  Roman  away,  when  the  national  as^cmblica  of 
the  ii^ioliaits  bad  ceeaed  to  be  held,  Thertnos  became 
speedily  forgotten  M  hielory.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
6,  }>  l  i  l  —  <  'itiiiu:r'ii  Aiic.  Greece,  vol.  '2,  p  87.) 

Ti(KR8A  N  itKK,  a  son  of  Polyniccs  and  Argia.  He  wmtt 
eoe  of  the  Kpigoni,  and,  after  the  captura  of.  Thebes, 
lecpivi  ft  the  <  iiv  from  the  !ian<ls  of  liis  Tictorious  fel- 
k>w-chielta  iiis.  (fausan  ,  U. — Jht^ne,  ad  Ap<dlod., 
3,7^4.)  At  •  aiheeqiwnt  period,  when  already  ad< 
vanccd  in  yctir*.  he  accompanied  liu-  (I'ret  ks  to  the 
Trojan  war,  but  was  tUin  on  ihv  bhorvs  uf  Mysia  by 
Telwhoe.  (/>  ^  .  -  ~Heyne,ad  Virg  ,  JEn  , 
X  m.^Ptml  ,  (M.,  '4,  m.—Sckfd.  ad  I'md  ,  I.  e.) 

l^iKRsiTBs.  one  of  the  Greeks  m  the  army  before 
Troy.  Honitr  (Icscrilie^  him  un  t  t(i)aliv  (Jofoniud  in 
peieoo  and  ia  mind.  Such  was  bis  propenaiiy  lo  in- 
Mfe  m  eontameliam  language,  that  ha  eooM  not  ab- 
»lain  from  directing  it  against  not  only  the  ehx  N 
the  army,  but  oven  Agamemnoo  himself.  He  ulii- 
HMirijr  rdl  htf  the  hand  of  AdiiHta*  whila  h*  ww  ridi- 
caling  the  sorrow  of  that  heittfer  the  alain PeatheaUfla. 
iHttm.,  II.,  2,  212,  ) 

'l'i<saBi»4l,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Athenians  j 
iforn  Theseus,  one  of  t'neir  Icings,    (  Vir>r.,  f!  .  2,  3SJ  ) ' 

Thrsrub  (two  syllables),  king  of  AthciiH,  and  son 
)t  .'Egeus  by  ^thra,  the  dsughter  of  Fittheus,  inon- 
Mch  of  Trtszcnc,  was  one  of  the  atoat  cdcbraied  he- 
fees  of  antiquity.  Ho  waa  reirod  in  the  patace  of  his 
::rjnJf;ilhcr  ;  and.  whi  n  fjrown  lo  the  jiroprr  a^r,  his 
mother  led  him  to  the  rock  under  which  his  father  had 
iapoaitod  hta  vrntti  and  aandrfe,  and  he  removed  it 
with  case  and  took  them  out  He  was  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  Athens,  and  prtscnl  himself  to  JEgoat.  As, 
bowevt  r.  tho  rooda  wore  infected  bjriiahbera,  hie  gnind- 
fitbcr  Pitiiictis  pressed  hnii  rnrncstiv  ?o  taki-  (he 
»horter  and  safer  way  over  the  Saroaic  G  ulf ;  but  liie 
Toeth,  feeling  in  him»clf  the  spirit  and  the  soul  of  a 
hero,  resolved  to  signalize  himself  like  Hcrculei,  with 
whose  fame  all  Greece  now  rang,  by  destroying  the 
pviMocrs  and  the  moii'^tt  r-*  that  oppressed  and  ravaged 
the  country ;  and  he  determined  on  the  mora  perilous 
and  adventunma  journey  by  laid.  On  hia  way  try 
Aih(:it  hf  met  with  msny  adventni'  >  :d  dt^iri'Mil 
Heriphates,  Sinia,  Sciron,  Procrustes,  and  also  the 
mooatmoa  aow  Phara,  which  n«aged  tho  eountry  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crommyon.  Having  ovcrcnmc 
til  the  perils  of  tho  road.  Thesooa  at  length  reached 
.\thcns,  whero  now  dangefa  awaited  him  He  found 
his  father's  court  «1l  in  concision  Thi-  P^illartlidx,  or 
ions  and  grandsons  of  PalUs,  the  broilicr  of  /Egeus, 
had  lonff  seen  with  jealousy  the  sceptre  in  the  hands 
af  an  old  man,  and  now  meditated  wresting  it  from  his 
feeble  ^sp.  Thinhing,  however,  that  his  death  could 
no'  111  \fry  rt-tiiotc,  ihev  rcvdvcd  to  wait  for  that 
aveui  I  bat  they  made  no  aecret  of  their  intention*. 
Tho  arrival  of  Thoaaoa  thtaatetiad  to  diaeoneert  their 

Can.  ThPV  feared  thai  if  ihis  vouti;;  slran^Tcr  should 
I  received  as  a  son  of  the  old  king,  he  might  find  in 
Um  a  pratoetor  and  avenget ;  and  they  VMohred  to 
polaoo  hia  mind  agaiBBt  him.  Thoir  fioi  m  far  one* 


eeeded  that  JSgeoa  waa  on  the  (Kiint  of  sacrificing  hta 
aon,  when  he  recognised  him,  and  ihcu  acknowledged 
htm  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  The  Pailantidv 
had  itoowae  to  ama,  but  Tbaaoua  dofiaatad  and  slew 
them.  Medaa,  it  ia  abo  said,  who  waa  manied  to 
/K^eiis,  f.  ini  _r  the  htss  of  her  infltience  when  Tlio- 
aeua  should  have  been  ackuowkdgod  by  hta  fttketf  n* 
aoivnd  to  avtidpaaa  that  owm ;  and,  RMvad  by  ba» 
cahminir*  f>jcu8  was  presenling  a  cup  of  [>oison  to 
his  sou,  wticii  the  sight  ot  the  aword  left  with  ii^lbra 
discovered  to  him  who  he  woa.  Tba  boll  whioh  H» 
rtiU  ;  hdd  brought  from  Crete  was  now  at  Marrsthm, 
and  the  country  was  in  terror  of  his  ravages,  i'hesaua 
went  in  quest  of  him,  overcaOM,  and  exhibited  him  in 
chains  to  the  astonished  Athenians,  and  then  ^acnfieed 
tho  animal  to  Apollo  Delphiniua.  Tbu  Athenians  were 
at  tins  period  in  deep  affliction  on  acconot  of  the  Xn\>- 
ute  which  tbej  ware  foicod  to  pajr  to  Minoa,  king  of 
Crete.  ( Vid.  Androgtoo  and  Minotaorue.>  ThMooa 
resolved  to  dcliTOrtbant  from  this  calaniitv,  or  dio  in 
the  attempt.  Aocovdinglj,  when  the  third  time  of 
sending  cuT  tlm  triboto  eaano,  and  the  yootha  and 
maidens  were,  according  to  custom,  drawn  hv  lot  to  be 
»ent,  in  spite  of  the  eniicaitcA  of  his  faihur  to  the  cou> 
trary  he  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  onv  of  the  vle- 
tiins.  The  ship  departed,  as  usual,  nndrr  bhick  Hnils, 
which  Theseus  promised  his  father  to  chance  for  white 
ones  in  case  of  his  returning  victorious.  Whan  they 
arrived  in  Crete,  the  youths  and  maidens  were  cxbtb- 
(ted  before  Minos  ;  and  Ariadne,  the  dsughter  of  the 
king,  who  was  present,  became  deeply  enamoured  of 
Thoaeua,  by  whom  her  love  was  apoodiiy  reiorned. 
She  fbmtabod  him  with  a  dew  of  inread,  which  on* 
ahled  him  lo  penetrate  in  s:ifilv  (he  windinos  of  ihe 
labyrinth  till  be  came  to  where  the  Minotaur  lay.  whom 
bo  caoght  by  tho  hair  and  alow.  He  then  got  on  boafd 
with  hia  companion.-*,  and  sailed  for  .\thriis  .\riadne 
accompanied  his  ihghl,  but  was  abandoned' by  him  on 
tho  tato  of  Dia  or  Naxos.  {Vid.  Ariadne  )  BofblO 
ThefetM  retomcd  t>i  .\i!icn5,  he  sailed  to  Delos  to  pay 
his  vow  ;  fur,  ere  stUmg  out  on  his  perilous  expedtiton, 
ho  had  made  a  vow  to  send  annually,  if  successful,  to 
the  aacrod  island  a  abip  with  gifta  and  aacrifieak 
(Kfi  DeKa  II.)   He  aMO  conaociatod  in  Deloa  a 

stalue  ot  V'cn'.is,  made  hv  Pa'dnlus,  on  8ccoi;nl  cf  ilic 

aid  she  had  given  him.  He,  moreover,  to  coinoiemo- 
rata  bia  victory,  eetaUished  there  a  dance,  the  ovol«> 

lions  of  which  imitated  thf  winding?!  of  tlic  I.ihvnnth. 
(Compare  Horn.,  it.,  18,  590,  seqq.)  On  approschit^ 
the  coast  of  Attica,  Theaena  forgot  tho  signal  ap> 
pointed  by  his  father,  and  retnrnrd  uiiJtr  ilio  snmc 
sails  with  which  ho  had  departed  ;  and  the  old  king, 
thinking  he  was  deprived  of  his  newly-found  son,  d» 
stroyed  himself.  (  vid.  jCgeus.)  The  hero  now  turn* 
ed  his  thoughts  tn  legislation.  Tho  Attic  territory 
had  been  divided  by  Cecrops  into  twtlvt  (ifini  or  bor* 
ougha.  each  of  which  had  ita  own  government  and 
chief  magiairato.  and  waa  almost  wholly  independent 
Th<;  ronstqucnce  was,  frequent  and  ^an^iuinarv  wars 
3ro!«e  among  them.  Nothing  but  pressing  external 
danger  fiMced  tbom  to  onion,  whieb  was  again  diaaol^ 
cd  as  soon  as  the  storm  was  ovrr  TT.i'sens  there- 
fore invited  not  merely  the  people  of  Attica,  but  even 
strangers,  to  comoand  establish  tbomaolvca  at  Athena, 
then  nothing  but  a  smaH  sculement  cn  a  nvk  By 
his  prudence  4iid  his  auilioriiy  he  induced  ihc  hoads 
of  boroughs  to  resign  their  independent  power,  and  itH 
trust  the  administration  of  justice  to  a  court,  which 
should  sit  consuntly  at  -\thcn8,  and  exercise  jurifdie- 
tion  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  .Atnca.  He  abolished 
the  previoo*  divieion  of  Iba  people  of  Attica  into  four 
tribes,  and  aohaMtmed  that  of  a  distribotion  fnt* 
three  cla!<^es.  ihe  Nobles,  the  Husbandmen,  and  the 
Artisans  (Evirorp^doi,  rtuyiOfMt,  and  A^/iiovpyo/), 
Tbia  o^t  he  ia  aaid  to  bavo  accomplished  partly  bw 
fOK»,  putly  by  iMmaMOii.  With  tbo  lower  ctaaaoa 
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we  read,  be  ibuod  no  difficulty ;  hut  the  poworfol  meo 
«MN«  only  inloMd  to  eomfAy  with  his  proposal*  hy  hi» 
pioniite  that  all  shauid  be  adin  tttd  to  an  equal  share 
of  the  govecnmeiit,  aitd  Uial  Uv  woaid  reaign  all  liis 
iDjai  prerogatives  except  lho»e  of  commanding  in  war 
ami  of  watching  ovrr  (he  I^wa.  To  the  nobles,  there- 
fore,  he  reaervMl  all  the  otBcea  of  slate,  with  the  privt- 
lage  of  ordering  iht-  affairs  of  religion,  and  of  inter- 
pratii^  the  Uw«  both  humaii  and  (uvin«.  Tha  rasalt 
of  the»e  and  other  regulatiooa  waa  tha  inereaae  of  the 

city  and  of  tiif  popLjIation  in  ^intral  Thucydides 
&jtea  00  Uua  aa  the  epoch  when  the  lower  city  was 
addad  to  the  aneiont  ona*  which  had  covered,  as  we 
liavc  rrmarkrd,  little  morr  th.in  the  rock  that  afterward 
became  the  citadel.  And  httttce  Utere  majr  seeta  to 
have  been  aome  foundation  for  Plutarcb*a  atataoMiit, 
thatThe*ciis  calk-d  the  c!iy  Athens,  if  thi?  name  prop- 
erly aigmtied  ibt;  whole  ciiciosure  of  the  Old  and  Stw 
Town.-— As  a  farther  means  of  uniting  the  people, 
HMwema  aaubliabed  nameroaa  feati? aU^  MtflicoUrly 
the  Panathenaia,  aotamnncd  with  great  splatidoar  ev- 
ery  fifth  year,  in  commemorjiiOii  of  tli:i  nijioii  of  the 
iohabilanta  of  Attica.  Tbaaeua  Uruily  ealabltabed  the 
houndariea  of  the  Attic  terrilocyt  io  which  he  iDclo« 
ded  Mcga^^  and  set  Op  a  pillar  on  the  Isthmua  of 
Coriuih  to  mark  the  limiu  of  Attica  and  tb«  PelujMn- 
nasiM.  These  civic  carea  did  sot  pievent  ThMetis 
fron  taking  part  in  rnilitarv  rntrrpri^^f  ■!  :  he  accomna- 
Btad  Hercules  in  his  cx^^t-d.uuu  a^au.^t  lUu  Auiaxons, 
who  then  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Thcrmodon  ;  and 
be  distinguished  himself  so  mach  in  tba  coodtct,  that 
Hercules,  after  the  victory,  bestowed  on  him,  as  the 
reward  of  his  valour,  the  band  of  thu  van^uisiicd  qi;c(n. 
(Kid.  Antiopa.)  Wbao  the  Amazons  alterwardi  in 
Nfenge,  invaded  the  Attic  territory,  they  met  wtUi  a 
KigTu!  defeat  from  the  A".lio;,uri  prince.  (Kit/  Aina- 
xonen.)  Theseus  was  al»o  a  sharer  in  the  daiigcrs  of 
the  Catydenian  bunt;  he  was  one  of  the  adventurous 
band  who  «a;It  J  in  the  Ar;TO  t')  ('ti'cl'.;s  ,  and  he  aided 
his  friend  Tu^ihyus  and  tno  i/aptUiai  lu  their  cciiliiot 
with  the  Centaurs.  The  friendship  between  him  atid 
Pirithoiis  was  of  a  most  intimate  nature,  yet  it  hadori- 

! (mated  in  the  midst  of  arms.    {Vid.  PinthoUs.)  Like 
aithful  comrades,  they  aided  each  ot:,f  r  lu  e  very  pro- 
ieet.   £acb  was  ambitious  in  love,  and  would  poaseaa 
a  daughter  of  the  f^odt.   Theseua,  io  whose  favour 
the  lot  had  falkii,  earried  off,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  friend,  the  celebrated  Helen,  daughter  of  I..eda, 
then  a  child  of  bat  nine  years,  though  already  of  stir- 
passing  lovnUness,  and  placed  her  tinder  the  care  of  bia 
luoibcr  .^'Lthra,  at  Aphidno,  whence  she  was  subse- 
quently reaeoed  by  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux. 
tic  then  prepared  to  aid  hts  friend  in  a  bolder  and  more 
perilous  ailempt,  the  abduction  of  Proserpina  from  the 
palace  of  Pluto ;  an  attempt  which  resulted  in  the  im- 
prijODinent  of  both  by  the  mooarcb  of  Uadea.  From 
this  eonfineiiient  Theaeua  was  released  by  Hereulea ; 
but  Pirithoiis  remained  evir  a  rap'.  vc     (Vi'l.  Piri- 
thoiia.)   After  the  death  of  Antiope,  who  had  borne 
fain  a  aon  aamed  Hippolytus,  Tbeseue  married  Phe- 
dra,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  and  sister  of  .\riadne. 
Hippolytus  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  a  falve  charge 
preferred  against  him  by  his  slcpn.otlK  r ;  I'lia  dra  end- 
ed lirr  day^  I'V  her  own  hand  ;  ;;iid  Tin         wficn  loo 
late,  learned  the  imioctncu  of  his  son.    (Vid  }lip- 
polytus.)'-ThB  invasion  of  Attica  by  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, for  the  recovery  of  their  sister  Helen,  and  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Pallantide,  brought  on  Theseus  the 
usual  fate  of  ii'.l  <:;eat  .\lhcniaiis — exile.    He  voliin- 
laiilj  retired  to  Lycomedes,  king  of  the  ialand  of  Scy- 
Toa,  atid  there  he  met  with  hia  death,  either  by  aeci' 
dent  or  by  the  treachery  of  hia  host  ,  for,  ^.scending, 
wuh  Lycomedes,  a  lofty  rock,  to  take  a  view  of  iho  ial- 
and,  he  fell  or  was  pushed  off  by  his  companion,  and  lost 
his  life  hy  tlie  fall.    The  Athenians  honoured  his  mem- 
ory by  fcasu  and  temples,  placed  htm  among  the  gods,  j 


I  and  at  a  later  day  obuiued  his  bones  from  t^  island 
o(f  Seyroa,  and  interred  them  beneath  the  sod  of  Atti- 
ca. {Kriphtfty's  Mythology,  p  3S7,  9tqq.—Pltu^ 
Vu.  Tlic*.) — Theseus,  whose  ixtmt  aigiiifies  the  Or- 
drrer  or  Regulator  (Gijocvf ,  from  ^iu,  -^au,  "  to plau 
or  "  e*tabluh"),  seems  rather  to  indicate  m  penod  thaa 
an  individual,  though  it  is  very  possible  that  ibe  name 
may  have  been  borne  by  one  wno  contributed  vre  Ur- 
geai  afaaie,  or  put  the  £o>sbu)g  baud,  to  the 
which  ia  eomnonly  conaiderad  aa  bio  work.  Tlaaees, 

indeed,  is  re[)r^^cnted  hy  the  ancirnts  in  qmte  ar.  am- 
biguous light;  as,  on  the  one  ha  ad,  tb«  ioy>iiOer  of  a 
govenment  which  wes,  for  many  ceatunea  after  biei, 
rigidly  aristocratical  ,  and,  on  the  othtr  fianJ,  as  the 
purenl  of  the  Aliieotau  democracy.    li  »c  m^ke.  due 
allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  poets  or  rbetori- 
cians,  vshu  adorn  lain  with  the  Utter  of  these  Utics  io 
order  to  LxAl  the  antiquity  of  the  popular  institu- 
tions of  later  times,  we  shall  pertiaps  bod  that  nei- 
ther deaenptioa  is  entirely  gnraodleoa^  tboo^  tba  (or- 
n»er  >a  meio  simply  aod  evidently  m*.  Bis  inati- 
tulions  vvtre  arislocratical,  because  none  wet«  then 
known  of  any  other  kind.   The  tS&cx  of  tba  auaoo 
woold  even  m,  in  the  first  iaatanco,  to  iiimaM  tha 
influence  of  the  noble  class,  by  concei.irriting  it  ;r  c-i.*' 
spot ;  and  hence  It  proved  i0i>  powerful  lor  botn  tnc  kit^ 
and  the  people.    In  this  sense  wO  OOjr  aaj  intb  Pla* 
tarch.  that  Theseus  rjained  the  assent  of  the  great  mea 
to  his  plan  by  surrendering  his  royal  prerogatives, 
which  wmf  shared  equally  among  them.    The  king 
was  no  mere  than  the  first  of  iho  nol>l«» ;  has 
kings  of  the  tnbes  (^vXoSaciXelc- — Pdlvx,  8.  Ill), 
all  choscti  Ironi  the  privileged  cla**.,  were  bis  con*U<il 
asseesoia,  and  acted  rather  aa  coUeaguea  than  aacoaa- 
aeUors.   The  principal  differeoce  betwaea  thaa  and 
hi[n  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  doration  of  their 
otTice,  which  was  probably  nover  lon$  erougfa  to  luve 
them  independent  of  the  body  from  which  they  w«o 
taken  and  to  wliich  they  returned. — But  ilivic  wt» 
also  a  sense  in  which  Titeseu^  uiight,  wilhuui.  iraprii>- 
prioty,  bo  regarded  aa  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  do* 
mocracy,  both  with  respect  to  the  tendency  and 
mote  consequences,  and  to  the  immediate  effect,  ef 
the  institutions  ascribed  to  him.    The  incorpor^tioi. 
of  aeveral  acattered  townahipa  io  ooe  city,  aoch  at 
took  fdaee  m  Attica,  waa  in  many,  peifaepe  in  mbC. 
parts  of  Greece  the  first  stage  in  the  growth  cf  i  frc« 
commonalty,  which,  thus  enabled  to  feel  its  owx 
strength,  was  gradually  encouraged  socceasfaUy  to 
rSMst  the  authorit;r  of  the  noble.*.    An.-*,  hcnrc.  si  h- 
tei  iiitifeii,  the  dismemberment  cf  a  capUal,  bimJ  us  re- 
partition into  a  number  of  rural  communiiiM,  na> 
teemed  the  surest  expedient  for  establishing  an  aris- 
tocratical  gotcrnmcnt.    {Tkidicuirt  Htst.  of  Greece, 
vol.  S.  p.  9,  seqq.) — Regarded  as  the  patren  ;  »  ra  of 
that  people  of  Ureece  among  whom  hienture  fioox* 
ishsd  moat,  Theaeua  ia  preaenied  to  «s  tuder  n  mom 
h:.*toric  aspect  tha'i  i!ie  other  heroes  of  trryil.ola^p,-. 
Though  bis  adventures  aro  evidentiv  (banded  ou  iboee 
of  Hereulea,  whom  he  ia  aaid  to  have  enralntod,  wo 
are  slnick  by  the  abserirc  of  the  marTcHous  in  them . 
indeed,  the  exploits  of  1  iic&«:u^  are  gcoctaily  socii  el^ 
fccts  as  would  be  pro  1  jccd  in  historicnl  tinoo  by  Uw 
<"oiir>c  of  evtii.'.s  m  the  forn^.aiion  of  li  p'^'ity  •  sirch, 
at  Icji-t,  ari'  i.is  ath.i-vt inents  in  and  abcu'.  AiSJca- 
Theseos  yielded  few  subjects,  thereforo,  to  the  Attic 
dramatists.    When  ihcy  brought  him  on  the  stage,  it 
waa  hardly  ever  as  the  principal  character  of  the  piece 
He  always,  however,  appears  as  the  model  of  a  jutl 
and  moderate  roleri  the  cxarnple  of  a  strict  obedwnet 
to  the  dictates  of  law  and  equity,  the  protector  of  tha 
suppliant,  llic  scr.i.j'^c:  of  the  evil-doer,  and  the  atitboi 
of  wise  and  good  regulations.    {Ket^htU^,  L  C-) 

Thbsmotuet.^,  a  nomo  given  to  the  aix  renuir.vn^ 
archons  at  Athens,  after  the  chief  archon.  the  Biu'.'  ui 
or  King-Arcbon,  aod  Uke  Polemaccb.  ( Vtd.  Arctwnics 
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TmariA  or  ThK8Pi,e,  a  town  of  B<eotia,  forty 
iUdn  from  Ascra,  according  tu  Stnbo,  tnd  near  the 
Ibot  of  Heiicon,  looking  towardi  tlia  loath  and  the 
Cnajran  (Julf.  lis  aniK}uilv  is  attc  trd  hr  HutiRr, 
wiM  natuc^  It  in  the  catalogue  of  Boeolian  lowns.  (// , 
t,  488.)  The  TheapiansaM  worthjr  of  a  place  in  his 
toty  fur  their  brave  and  generous  conduct  during  the 
Persian  war.  Wher»  the  real  of  B<eotia  bwely  aub- 
mitied  to  Xerxes,  they  alone  refused  to  tender  earth 
aad  water  tohii  d«pati«s.  Tbe  troops  also  under  Le- 
ooidte,  whom  Ibey  Mat  to  tid  iba  Spartans  at  Tlior> 
mopyl-je,  chose  rather  to  die  at  their  posts  than  desert 
»heu  comroaader  and  hi*  heroic  fol towers.  {Herod  , 
7,  US  if  TMr  city  was,  in  eoi»M|aeDce.  burn- 

ed by  the  PcT'imn'?  after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
liihatutdtiu,  who  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus,  (//r- 
Tod  ,  S.  50.)    A  small  body  of  these,  however,  fought 
at  Plains    ndtT  Pausanias.    {Herod.,  9,81.)  The 
Thespians  distinguished  theinseivet  also  i»  Um  battle 
of  DMtam  against  the  Athenians,  beina  nearly  all  slain 
atdwirpoau   (TAit^.. «.  »6  )   The  Thebant  after- 
vaid  baioly  took  aifvMttago  of  thia  jhoovy  low  to  pull 
down  the  walls  of  their  city  and  bring  it  under  sub- 
jection, on  pretext  of  ihcnr  having  favoured  the  Athe- 
niaiis.   (Thucyd.,  4,  133.)   They  subsequently  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  their  independence;  but,  fail  t 
n  this  enterprise,  many  of  them  sought  refuge  al  At  li- 
ens   (Thueyd,  6,  95.)   Tlw^«  was  oecopied  by 
the  LaccdtDmonians  at  the  same  lime  that  they  seized 
apon  the  citadel  of  Thebes.    (Xen  ,  Hist.  Gr.,  6,  4, 
43.)>— The  celebrated  courtesan  Phrync  was  born  at 
Thespiae.    It  is  mootioaad,  that  on  her  having  racei  ved, 
as  s  present  from  Praxlleles.  a  bsaotHut  sutuo  of  Cn- 
f^iid,  fhc  caused  it  to  be  erected  in  her  native  city, 
which  added  greatly  to  iu  prosperity,  from  the  influx 
of  siranfefB  ^iHio  easoo  lo  vwm  this  maslerpioeo  of 
art.    (Slrnfw.  410 — Athen.,  13,  59.)    P<iui»ania?»  af- 
firms, that  this  celebrated  statue  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  but  was  afterward  restored  to  Thespie  by 
Claudius.    Nero  a^jain  removed  it  to  Rome,  where  it 
was  destroyed  by  tire.    {PausaH.,  9,  SC.)    Pliny,  how- 
ever, asserts  that  It  still  existed  in  his  day  in  the 
Mhoob  of  Octnvia.    {PltH.,  SA,  6.) — It  IS  BOW  pretty 
««U  aaeertained,  by  the  rcaeafoboaof  roeontttaTSllers. 
that  tbe  ruins  of  Theepioj  are  occupied  bv  the  nud' m 
£mno  Ciuiro.   Bit  W.  Gelt  remarks,  that  "  the  plan 
of  thfl  eity  ia  dtstioetly  visiblo.   ft  seems  a  nwolar 
hexagon,  and  tbe  mound  occasiont:!  f  v  t'le  fall  of  the 
wall  is  perfect."    {Itin.,  p.  119.^ —  Cramcr't  Ancunt 
Oneee,  vol.  S,  p.  906,  se^f  ) 

TiirsPiAD.f:,  the  offspring  of  Hrrr  ilr'^  by  the  fifty 
daafhtcrs  of  Thcspius.  On  atiainmg  to  manhood, 
some  of  them  were  sent,  by  their  fatbera  dtnctioos,  to 
Thebes  in  Boeotia.  but  the  greater  part  as  a  colony  to 
Sardinia.  (Apdlod.,  3,  7,  6. — Het/ne  ad  Apollod.,  I. 
t.^Diod.  S>e.,  4.  29.—Pausan.  lU,  17  ) 

TnsniDBs,  I.  the  fifty  daughters  of  TbosDitn, 
motben  of  tbo  Thespisdw  by  Hercoles.  {Apottoi.,  9, 
4,  10  ) — 11.  An  a|i|>cIIjtiori  j^iven  to  the  Mines  from 
Thoapiaa,  near  which  was  Helicon,  one  of  tbe  mount- 
ains sacred  to  tliem.   (Vid,  Moss.) 

Thf.spi'?,  an  earlv  Orcck  dramatic  poet,  generally 
regarded  as  thu  mveiitor  of  tiagidy.  lie  was  born  at 
lesria,  a  Diacrisn  demus  or  borough,  at  the  be^m- 
uitig  of  the  sivih  centurv  D  T  His  birthplace  de- 
rived its  name,  accoriintg  to  tradition,  from  the  father 
of  Erigonc  {Stqth.  Byz.,  a.  O.  *|jwptn. — Hy gin.,  fab., 
180),  and  had  always  been  a  seat  of  the  religion  of 
Bacchus ;  and  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  tragedy  and 
comedv  iias  been  contidenily  referred  to  the  drunken 
{ssiivala  of  the  place  'i,  p  40) :  indeed,  it 

is  not  fmprobable  that  tho  narao  itsdf  may  point  to  the 
old  mimetic  exhibitions  which  were  i  iiniiii  n  there 
(Weleker,  Naikirac,  p  2*22  )   An  account  of  tho  im- 
provements  introduced  by  ThoipiiwID  bo  feoad  mdar 
V^MlMr  srticle.    (Kt^  TlMtUVB.)  \ 
•  F 


THtSfitJs,  kmg  of  Thespie,  and  father  of  the  T^es 
piadoa.    (Apoiiod  ,  %,  4,  10.)  The  name  is  sometimor 
erroneoosly  written  Thestios.   (Consult  the  nmarka 

of  Hrynf,  nnt.  rrif ,  a<f  ApnUod.,  2,  7,  8.) 

'J'uKJPROTiA,  a  district  of  Epirus,  along  the  coast 
oi  positc  to  Corcyra,  and  extending;  also  some  distance 
inland.  Of  all  the  Epiroltc  nations,  the  Thespniti 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient.  This  is  cvi 
dent  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  slone  nut  tred 
by  Homer,  while  be  omits  all  mention  of  the  Moios 
tians  and  Ohaonians.  (Od.,  14,  315 )  Heredotne 
also  affirms  (7,  17C)  that  they  were  the  parent  stocl 
whence  desct  nded  the  riiessalians,  who  expelled  the 
.£olians  from  the  country  sfterward  known  by  the 
name  of  Tbessaly.  Tbesprolirj,  indeed,  cppturs  to 
have  been  in  remote  times  the  great  seat  of  the  Pclaa- 
gic  nation,  whence  they  disseminated  themselves  over 
several  parts  of  Greece,  and  sent  colonies  to  Italy 
{Herod.,  2,  b^.—Strabo,  327.)  Even  after  the  Pa- 
iasfjic  name  had  become  extinct  in  these  two  routh 
tries,  tbe  .oracle^  and  temple  of  Dodons,  which  thi^ 
had  eslaUtsbod  in  Tbesprotia,  still  remained  to  attest 
their  former  cxisterice  in  thfi'.  (!i "ir'  —\\'<i  must  infet 
from  tho  passage  of  Homer  which  has  been  referred 
to,  that  the  government  of  Thcsaaly  was  at  first  moiv- 
arcliical.  Hew  lonjj  this  continued  is  not  apparent. 
Some  chaiige  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  tiiue 
of  Thucydides,  who  assures  us  that  neither  the  Thes- 
proti  nor  Chuones  were  subject  to  {Thueyd.. 
2, 80  )  Subsequently  wc  may,  however,  suppose  them 
to  have  been  included  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mo- 
lossiau  princea.  It  were  as  needlesa  to  attempt  to 
deilne  the  limits  of  ancient  Tbesssly  as  those  of  Cba- 
onia  :  we  must  therefore  he  content  with  ascertaining 
that  it  was  mainly  situated  between  tho  nvcrs  Thva* 
mis  (OtffaiMt)  and  Adieron  (Soidb'),  white  it  extended 
beyond  the  source  of  the  former  to  the  bankoof  the 
Aoiis.    {Crarnrr's  Anc.  Gxtce,  vol.  1,  p.  107.) 

Thrssali  A,  a  country  of  Greece,  boonded  on  the 
north  bv  the  Cambun;an  .Moiu.iains,  extending  from 
Pindus  to  Ulympus,  and  licparaiuig  ii  from  Macedonia  ; 
on  tbe  west  by  the  chain  of  Pindus,  dividing  it  from 
Epirus  ;  on  tbe  south  by  Mount  CEts,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  iEgean  Sea.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  gen 
I  ral  opinion  of  antiquity,  founded  on  very  early  tradi- 
tions, that  tbe  great  basin  of  Thessaly  formed  by  the 
raomtahw  jnst  f|>ceified  was  st  some  remote  period 
covered  by  I'lc  .v, iters  of  the  Pei.eris  and  its  inbutanr 
rivers,  until  »oniu  great  revolution  of  nature  had  rent 
asunder  the  gorge  of  Tempo,  end  thus  afforded  a  pss^ 
sage  to  tho  pent-up  stresms.  This  opinion,  whicl 
was  first  reported  by  Herodoiu»,  m  his  account  of  the 
celebrated  march  of  Xerxes  (7,  129).  is  again  repeated 
bv  Strabo,  who  observes,  in  confirtnation  of  it,  that  thf 
I^eneus  is  still  exposed  to  frequent  inundations,  ai>ri 
also  that  the  land  in  'I'hci-salv  i^  iii'^her  towards  the 
sea  than  towards  the  more  central  parte.  (Strabo, 
430  ) — Aeeordlnir  to  the  ssme  geographer,  this  prsv- 
nice  was  divided  into  four  districts,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Phthiotis,  Estizotis,  Tbcssdiotis,  anil 
Pelasgiotis.  In  his  description,  however,  of  these,  he 
appears  to  have  no  room  for  Thc.ssnlio'.is,  which  is.  in 
fact,  rarely  acknowledged  by  the  writent  of  antiquity  ; 
though  we  cannot  doubt  tho  propriety  of  Straho's  di- 
vision  into  tetrarchies,  as  it  derives  confirmation  from 
llarpocration  (*.  r.  Terpapxia)  and  the  scholiaat  to 
Apollonius  Rhodius.  { Argon  ,  3.  1069.)— There  is 
hardly  ai^  district  in  Qreece  for  which  nature  seeme 
to  have  done  so  mnch  as  for  Tbeasaly .  It  may  with 
justice  he  called  the  land  of  the  Peneus,  whicf:,  Jo- 
soMBdiog  from  Pindus,  flowed  through  it  from  west  to 
esst.  A  moltitttdo  of  tributary  streams  poerad  Imi 
the  north  and  the  south  into  this  river.  N'o  other  dis 
trict  had  so  extensive  an  luternal  navigation  ;  which, 
with  a  little  atsistsnce  from  art.  might  have  been  car- 
vitd  to  all  iu  MMa.   its  fniitfcl  sod  was  fitted  Mm 
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tor  (nulurtiig  and  the  cullivation  of  com  ;  iu  eossls,  i  emergency  to  the  rest  of  Greece ;  bot,  as  it  wit  cot 
especially  the  Smua  Pagascus,  afforded  the  best  I  decme^i  expeUicui  to  jom  forcea  ag&iDst  ihe  CQuxunn 
bourn  for  shipping ;  nature  seemed  hardly  lo  have  left  enemy,  from  the  impo»»ibi)ity  of  making  any  eflectoaJ 
«  wish  uograufiacL  li  «n*  in  TbMuiy  Um  tribe  rcaiatance  to  the  north  of  Thermopylc,  the  Tbessali- 
of  the  Hellene*,  aeeofdii^  to  trMHtRm.  6nt  appli-  [  ana  were  left  to  tbcir  own  reaourcea,  aiid  conaequcntJy 
cd  tiitiiisclvc«  to  agr.culturf ,  and  ihriicc  us  several  subnuited  to  the  Peraiaii  armsi  {Herod.,  7,  17-,  sejj.)f 
branchea  apread  over  the  outre  •outbero  UikU.  (  Vtd.  i  wbtcb  Herodotua  insinuatea  tbey  did  ibe  moee  rcnd> 
Relies.)   Almost  ell  tht  Hemes  of  its  towns  lectlt  l  ily,  that  ibey  might  thus  profit  by  foreign  aid  in  ereft* 


ioine  association  cotinecttd  witlt  thr  primitive  hiatory  i  giog  ibcmaeives  on  the-  Phociana,  with  whom  ihej  kad 
and  heroic  age  of  the  nation. — Kariy  tradiuous,  pre-  1  tiecn  engaged  in  frequent  but  UDStlcceseful  boslUtuei. 
aerved  by  the  Greak  poets  sod  other  wntcra,  ascribe  i  (Herod.,  9,  27  ) — LiiUe  notice  is  tokos  by  the  Gfcak 
to  HR-ssaly  the  more  ancient  namrs  of  Pvrrlia,  .Emo-  iiistofians  of  ihc  atTi".  Thcs-ialy,  from  sh^  Psrvin 
ma,  aud  .ijolia.  {Rkum.t  Sif.  Sckoi.  tn  ApuU.  lihvd  .,  nivasiou  to  lite  b;ktue  oi  l^ucira,  except  the  fact  mea- 
3,  1099. — ^fk.  B^9.^  a.  «.  AifUvia-^Htnd.,  7,  ;  tioned  by  Thucydides  of  an  expedition  fasvinf  beto 
176.)  Paaaing  over  the  two  former  appellationa,  which  i  undertaken  by  tbe  Athenians,  ander  the  commant! 
belong  rather  to  the  age  of  mythology,  the  latter  may  |  Myronidea,  with  a  view  of  reinetauog  OrtaU:s.  soa  of 


afford  ua  matter  for  historical  reflectioiia,  as  referring  j  Ecbecraiiilas.  i^rincc  of  Tbeaaaly,  who  had  been 
to  tbst  rstnote  pehod  whoa  tbe  piams  of  Tbsssolj  i  Ubed  from  bia  couotr;.   Tbo  AtkeoioB  geoenl,  oo 


noio  occupied  tnr  the  jEolisn  Polasfti,  to  whom  Gresco  j  tkot  oecMion,  sdfsnced  «s  far  «s  Phsfsslns  :  bvt  ins 

waa  probdbly  iridt-btt  d  for  ila-  fir^t  d^iwiiinirs  of  civili-  ^  progreaa  bfmg  chcckrti  by 'he  superioriiv  of  Tr.ts- 


sstioo,  sod  the  earliest  cultivation  of  her  Janguage.  |  aalian  cavalry,  be  was  forci^l  to  reUre  wiibooi  havio^ 

(Sirmbo,  MO.)  Tbia  people  originally  came,  as  He-  '  » -i-^j  r  .l.  .l. —  . 

rotJot  is  informs  us,  f:  '1  ltH'5.(trotta  (//erod.,  7,  17G 
— iihaM.,  444);  but  now  long  they  remataed  in  poa- 
sosston  of  tbo  oountry,  and  at  what  piodso  pehod  it 
assumed  ihc  name  of  Thcssaly.  cannot,  perhaps,  now 
be  dcicrmmed.  In  the  po€U)-<  ul  llomur  ti  never  oc- 
cura,  although  ^e  aevertl  principalities  and  kingdoma 
of  which  it  IS  composed  ara  then  diatiocUjr  coooierB- 
tad  and  described,  toj^eiher  with  the  diSersnt  chiefii  to 

wiho:ii  they  were  subject  :  thus  Hell.is  und  Pbliiia  arc 
asaigned  to  AcbUlea;  the  M«'lian  and  Pagaaean  terri- 
tories to  iVoiositaas  and  Eomelos ;  Magnesia  to  Phi- 
locates  ami  Kurypylua;  Es'iTOtis  and  Priasgia  to 
Me<ion  and  the  sons  of  ^eculapiuk,  %vuh  Other  petty 
leaders.  It  is  from  Homer,  therefore,  that  we  derive 
the  <  jrliest  information  rdative  to  tlte  hi>tory  of  this 
fairtat  portion  of  Greece  i'ius  &Uic  of  tilings,  how- 
ever, waa  not  of  long  continuance  ;  and  a  new  consti- 
tution, dating  probably  from  the  period  of  the  Trojan 
expedition,  aeoina  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  common 
cotisent  of  the  I'bcN^  iIian  staten  They  agreed  to  i 
onite  tbemselvot  into  one  confederate  body,  wider  the  1 
direetkm  of  one  topreme  nsgistnito  or  chief,  distin- 1 

guislii  il  by  the  title  of  Tagiis  (Toj-Of).  and  elerted  hy  , 
tb«i  consent  of  the  whole  republic.  The  delaila  of  this 
federal  aystcm  are  little  known ;  but  Strabo  assnres  as 
that  the  Thes<alian  rnnfr(lt?racy  was  the  mos!  con-'idpr- 
able,  aa  well  ae  llic  curliest,  »oct«^iy  uf  the  kind  establish- 
odinOieecs.  (Sirab  ,A20.)  How  far  ilsconatilutioa 
was  connected  with  the  celebrated  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, it  seems  impossible  to  determine,  vince  we  are  ao 
little  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  history  of  that  an- 
cient assembly.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  boweser, 
thst  this  singular  eoslitioo,  which  embrseed  mstbnrs  of 
a  [«'  l  eal  as  well  as  a  religion?'  nature,  flr^'t  rose 
among  the  statoa  of  Thc»aaly,  aa  we  find  that  tbo  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  who  had  votes  in  the  council  were 
either  actually  Thesaalians,  or  connected  in  some  way 
with  ttiat  part  uf  Greece.  This  mode  of  government, 
however,  seems  lo  have  succeeded  as  little  in  Thessaly 
as  ill  'h^  other  Hellnrjic  ropiiMn  s  where  it  was  adopt- 
ed; atid  mat  province,  which,  from  lU  local  advanta- 
ges, ought  to  have  ranked  among  the  most  posrerful 
and  leading  states  of  Greece,  we  hud,  if  wo  et cepi  a  pe- 
tted of  hnlltant  but  momentary  aplendour.  to  have  been 
one  of  the  mu  vi  i',  and  iri>^i^nifirant  Weleamfrom 
Herodotus,  that  when  Xerxes  meditated  the  invasion  of 
Greoee,  he  was  oneoorsged  in  the  design  hv  tbe  Aleoa> 
im,  wliom  the  hislonan  terms  kings  of  Tliessaly,  but 
who,  probably,  like  the  Piaiatratidse,  bad  only  usurped 
the  regal  power,  and,  upon  being  deprived  of  their  tO' 
tboritv,  aought  the  aid  of  the  Persian  monarch  to  re- 
cover their  lost  dominion.  (Herod.,  7,  6  )  It  la  evident 
that  the  Thesaalian  nation  did  not  concur  in  their  pro 


accotnpbshod  any  of  the  objects  of  the 

{Thucyd.,  1,  111  ) — The  Thes«ilian«  appear  lo  bave 
taken  ito  part  lu  the  i'clopouuesian  wmr,  though  tbsy 
mi|^  naturally  be  inclined  to  fsvoor  Ibe  Atbemso 
cauae,  from  their  early  alliance  with  that  <tate  Hence 
It  was  that  Brasidas  felt  ii  necessary  to  use  sucii  so- 
crecy  and  despatch  in  traveraing  their  termor*  on  ha 
march  towuds  Tbisce.    (TAMyd.,       78.)  Some 
troopj,  whieb  were  afterward  esnt  bjr  Ike  Lsc«dcioo- 
nian»  in  order  to  re- enforce  their  army  in  that  qoarter, 
met  with  a  more  determined  opposition,  mkI  were 
conipellod  to  retrace  their  Mops.   {Tkucyd .  5,  13  ) 
On  another  occasion  we  find  the  Thwjiun?  m  fragoe 
with  the  Ikeotiaiis,  endeavounng  to  buus  and 
cept  tbe  march  of  Agesilaus  through  (keirooaatif,  on 
his  rrttim  from  Asia  Minor     This  aucfrpf.  however, 
was  rendered  abortivu  by  the  skilful  mat>k£y<>rt»  o1  the 
Spartan  prince;  and  tiMOOVOlry  of  Thessaly.  noiv^it-.)- 
standing  its  boasted  superiority,  met  with  a  decided 
repulse  from  the  I<acedeinonian  horse.    (Xcn..  Hist. 
('T  ,  4,  3,  2  ) — W  bile  .Sparta,  however,  waa  sirugg'  :';? 
to  make  bead  agaioai  the  (brroidable  coaljiion.  of  whtch 
BoBOtis  had  taken  the  lead,  Tbeaaafjr  wao  acqmnng  a 
d<  )Tree  of  importance  aiul  weight  among  tbe  stater  of 
Greece  which  it  had  never  pojsesaed  to  soy  former 
penod  of  its  history.   This  waa  offsctad,  spporooily, 
solely  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  Jason,  »ho.  frcm 
btmg  chitif  or  tyraul  of  Phcrz,  had  nseo  to  lh«^  rank 
of  Tsgua.  or  commander  of  the  Theaealiaa  states  By 
his  influence  and  talents,  the  confederacy  received  the 
acceasion  of  several  importsnt  cities ;  and  an  impcwing 
military  force,  amounting  to  8000  cavalry,  more  than 
SU,OUO  heavy-araied  intentry,  nod  light  tioops  soifi- 
eient  to  oppose  tbe  worid,  Ind  been  reised  and  liiaod 
bv  him  for  the  service  of  the  commonwu'-.h  (Xen., 
Hut.  ffr.,  6, 1, 6.)  His  oibsr  rceoorces  betn^  equally 
eArative,  l^esaaly  seemed  destined,  oadsr  hia  iims 
tion,  to  become  the  Ieadini»  (K)\ver  in  rirorce  W- 
may  estimate  the  triduencd  liiai  he  had  already  ac- 
quired, from  the  circumstance  of  his  h^vtng  bcea  c^l> 
ed  i:;ion  to  act  as  mediator  between  (he  liyDiTsn*  and 
Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Leucira.    {Xt.ti  ,  Hut. 
dr.,  6,  4,  St.)<-»Thie  britlient  period  of  political  ioA^ 
ence  and  power  was,  however,  of  abort  daratton.  •< 
Jason  not  long  after  lost  his  life  by  tbe  band  of  an 
sassin.  during  the  cclebrit;on  ol  .xotne  ^^jirncs       cii  he 
hsd  iostitutmi ;  snd  Tbesaaly,  on  hi«  death,  relspssi 
into  thst  state  of  weaknecs  and  insigniiwance  ftnm 
which  it  had  ao  lately  enncrped     (A^i  ,  //Lsf  Gr.i, 
4,  3t.)   The  Thessslisos,  findine  themselves  uBabis 
lo  defend  their  libertiea,  eontioouly  threetonod  by  the 
tyrants  of  Phcnc,  sueccssors  of  Jason,  6r8t  »ougikt  the 
protection  of  the  Ucxoiians,  who  sent  to  ih«tr  »id  a 


.body  of  troops  commanded  bf  the  brave  I' 
iect^  eo  erejKnd  they  epplied  ht  asaiate<NO  in  thie  1  Th^  nest  applied  fmr  eesieMMo  to  PhiUp  of 
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wto  meeecdcd  in  defeatingt  anil  fimlly  expelling  these 

opfirc^^^oru  of  their  country ;  arid,  by  the  important 
•cfTiccs  ihofl  rendered  to  the  Thessalians,  secured 
ibeir  lasting  attachtncni  to  his  interests,  and  finally  ob- 
tained the  pro<(i(3rncy  of  ihc  Aniiihictyonic  council. 
{Polyb.,  Exc.,  9,  28.)    Under  his  itktirtil  management, 
the  troops  of  Th^saly  became  •  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  resources  he  already  possessed  ;  and  to  this 
powerful  re-enforcement  may  probably  be  attributed 
the  success  which  attended  hn  cimiim^rn  against  the 
fiosotisos  and  Athenians.    On  the  death  of  Pbilipi  tlic 
•latM  of>Tb«8s«ly,  in  order  to  t«atif|f  their  Ttnerttioti 
for  hi*!  memory,  isnaed  a  decree,  by  which  they  con- 
firmed to  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  station  which 
h«  Itad  held  in  their  councils ;  and  also  signified  their 
inte'iiion  of  supporting  his  claims  to  the  ti!!e  of  com- 
mandcr-in-chicf  of  the  whole  Grecian  confederacy. 
The  long  absence  of  that  enterpriaing  prince,  while 
engaged  in  distant  conqne^ts,  subsequently  afforded 
his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  detaching  the  Thes^a- 
lians  from  his  iMtcre$t<«  ;  and  the  Lamiac  war,  which 
avaa  cbiefljr  saataincd  by  thai  people  against  hia jgener* 
mU  Atitipater  and  Crateroa,  had  nearly  proved  ratal  to 
the  Macedonian  influence,  not  only  in  Thts^aly,  but 
OTer  the  whole  continent  of  Greece.    Bj  the  conduct 
ttnd  ability  of  Antipater,  however,  the  eenteat  waa 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  Thessaly  was  pre- 
o«r\-ed  to  the  Macedonian  crown  (Polyb.,  4,  76)  un- 
til the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  from  whum 
it  was  wrested  by  the  Romans  after  the  victory  of 
Cynosccphaljp.    All  Thessaly  was  then  declared  free 
by  a  decree  of  the  aenate  and  people  (/^tr  ,  33,  32),  but 
from  that  time  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Kome,  though  its  |K)s- 
BcsT'ion  was  still  disputed  by  Antiochus  {l.iv  ,  M,  9, 
s^q  ),  and  again  by  Persetia,  the  son  of  Philip.  Tbea> 
•elj  WB8  already  a  Reman  protinee,  when  the  fate  of 
the  empire  of  the  world  w.<h  dct  ided  in  the  plains  of 
Pbarsaiia. — With  the  exception,  perbapti,  of  B«tulia, 
tluw  eeema  to  have  been  the  meet  fertile  and  productive 
part  of  fireccc,  in  wine,  oil,  and  corn,  h\;t  more  espe- 
cially ih"  Utter,  of  which  it  exjjorted  a  considerable 
qoaiitiiv  to  foreign  cotintricK.    (Xen  ,  Htst.  Gr.,  9,  It 
4  — Theophr.,  Hist  Plant.,  8.  7,  et  10  )    Hence,  as 
might  be  cxfiected.  the  Thessalians  were  the  wealthi- 
est people  of  Greece ;  nor  were  they  exempt  from 
tbofle  vicea  which  riches  and  luiury  generally  bring  in 
Aeir  train.    {Aihtn.,  12,  5,  p  %t\.—Thtojmmp.,  ap 
tund  ,  6,  17.  p  2f.O  —PUt  ,  Crit ,  p.  iSO.)— Ltkc  the 
Lacedemonians,  they  employed  alavea,  who  were 
unified  Peneel* ;  mee  probably  were  a  remnant  of 
lHi>  first  tribes  that  inhsbited  the  cnnntry,  and  that  had 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude  by  their  invaders 
The  Penest*  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  not  unfreqaenlly  endeavoured  to  free 
themselves  from  the  slate  of  oppression  under  which 
they  groaned.    (JTcn,  IRaf.  Gr  ,  6.  I»  i.— ilrialer., 
de  Repub ,  2,  9.-~CVMMr'«  Anc.  OntUt  vol.  1*  p. 
843.  ftqq.) 

Thkss  vi.ioTis,  n  part  of  Thess,ily  lying  below  the 
Peneus,  and  to  the  west  of  Magocaia  atul  Phihiotis. 
( Ktd  Thesaatia,  near  the  beginning  of  the  article ) 

Tni:!is»t.()sir»,  T  a  city  of  Macedonia,  nt  the  north- 
0a»i.em  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  It  was 
at  first  sn  inconsiderable  plaee,  nndcr  the  name  of 
rherme.by  which  it  was  known  in  the  times  of  Herod- 
otus, 'rhitcydidcs,  .£schines  {F&U.  Ltgai.,  29).  and 
"^cvlax  The  latter  apeaks  slso  of  the  Thermaan 
Gulf.  Thcrme  was  occupied  by  the  .^thenisns  prior 
to  the  Pcloponnesisn  war,  but  was  restored  by  them 
to  Pcrdiccas  shortly  afier  {Tkueyd.,  I.  51  — Id,  2, 
39  )  We  are  informed  by  Sirabo  that  Caaaander 
ehan^^ed  the  name  of  Therme  to  Theaaahmlea,  In  hon* 

our  of  his  '.vifi  ,  AhiT  was  danahter  of  Philip.  {Eptt., 
7,  p.  m— ,  C*-,  V.  625.— Zonar.,  13,  26.) 
fUeplMina  of  WpMixm  aaaeita  that  the  fnmMr 


of  TTieaaaleniea  was  Halia,  and  qootea  a  ^ssage  iroito 
I  a  work  written  by  I  i  Ilusi  of  Tarrha  on  this  place.  It 
account  for  the  rea.son  which  induced  Philip  to  call  hfe 
daughter  Tliessslonica.  Cassander  is  said  to  havi 
collected  together  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighbour- 
ing towns  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  new  city, 
whicli  thus  became  one  of  the  moat  important  and 
flourishing  ports  of  northern  Greece.  It  surrendered 
to  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Pydna  (Lir  ,  H,  10), 
and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  region  of  Mac» 
donia.  (id.,  45, 29.)  Situated  on  the  great  E^natian 
Way,  987  mile*  from  Dyrrhachium,  and  possessed  of 
an  e-xccllcnt  harl>oiir,  well  placed  for  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Hellespont  and  Asia  Minor,  it  could 
not  fail  of  becoming  a  very  populoua  and  flourishing 
city.  The  Christian  will  dwelt  with  peculiar  iniercat 
on  the  circuiiibiances  that  cunnect  the  name  of  SL 
Paul  with  the  history  of  ibis  place  It  will  be  aooii, 
from  the  epistles  which  he  addressed  to  his  converta 
here,  how  successful  \m  exertions  had  been,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  snd  enmity  he  h;<d  to  encoun- 
ter from  hia  mi^uided  countrymen. — Piuiy  (4,  10) 
deeribes  Thossalonica  as  a  free  city ;  and  Lucian  aa 
the  largest  of  the  Macedonian  towns.  {A$m  ,  46. — 
Compare  Plol.t  p.  84. — Uurocl.,  p.  638.)  Imm  hi»> 
tortana  name  it  aa  the  leaidenee  oi  the  prafeel,  and  tlil 
capital  of  Illyricum.  {Tkeodoret,  Hist.  Eccle*.,  Ik 
17. — Soeral.,  Hist  EaJe$.,  c.  II.)  For  an  accouni 
of  the  dreadful  massacre  that  once  took  place  beM^ 
consult  the  article  Theodosius  11^ — The  modem  namt 
of  the  place  is  Saloniki.  {Cramer^s  Anc.  Grcettf 
vol.  ],  p  236,  se^;.— C<Mnpare  CUrke't  Tratdt,  voL 
7,  p  443,  8egq.)—ll.  A  daughter  of  Philip,  married 
to  Cassander,  and  from  whom  the  city  of  Tbcssalooiot 
IS  said  to  have  received  ita  name.  (  rid.  peaeediqg  a»- 
tide.) 

TKKiTOt,  a  son  of  Tdmon  and  T^othoC,  father  ta 

Calchas  From  him  Calch  is  is  often  called  ThettOTU 
des.    {Ovid,  Met  ,  12.  \9  —Stat  ,  Ack  ,  I,  497.) 

TiiETia,  one  of  the  sea-deities,  daughter  of  Nereoa 
and  Doris.  To  rew.ird  the  virtue  nf  Pilcus  (rii  P«- 
ieus),  the  king  uf  ihu  goU»  rc^olviU  tu  give  bun  a  i^od 
dess  in  marnsge.  The  spouse  selected  for  him  was 
Thetis,  who  had  been  wooed  by  Jupiter  himself  and  his 
brother  Neptune ;  but  Themis  having  declared  that  the 
child  of  Ihetis  would  be  greater  than  bis  sire,  the 
gods  withdrew.  (Fmd..  htkm.^  8,  68,  »tqq.)  Ao>- 
cording  to  another  aceonnt,  the  was  eoorted  by  Jupiiaa 
alone  till  ho  was  informed  hv  Prometheus  thst  her  son 
would  dethrone  him.  (Apoliod.,  3,  13,  1. — Sthot.  od 
il.,  t,  610.)  Others,  again,  mainUtn  that  Theds,  who 
was  reared  by  Jutio,  would  not  listen  to  the  ."uit  of  Ju- 
piter, and  that  the  rod.  in  bis  anger,  cond#)iu>ed  her  to 
espouse  a  inoria  I  {.ipolladtl.  t.),  or  that  Juno  herself 
selected  Peh  us  for  her  sfjouse.  (//..  24.  69.—Ap9U 
KhU..  4,  7lia,  seq.)  Chiron,  being  made  aware  of 
the  will  of  the  gods,  advised  Pclcus  to  aspire  to  the 
band  of  the  nymph  of  tbe  aea.  and  instructed  hun  bow 
to  win  her.  Peleua  therefore  lay  in  wait,  and  held 
her  fast,  though  she  changed  herself  into  every  variety 
of  form,  becoming  fire,  water,  a  seri>ent,  and  a  iion. 
The  wedding  waa  aolemmzed  on  Mouni  Polion :  all 
the  jjwls,  except  Discord  (rtd  Discordia).  were  inviicd, 
and  they  all,  with  th/s  single  ,  \cepiion.  hononrcd  it 
with  their  presence  (11 ,  24.  fi'-M,  arut  bestowed  annour 
on  the  bridegroom.  (J7,  17,  lO.'i.  —  lb,  18.  84.) 
Chiron  gave  him  an  ashen  spear,  snd  Neptune  the  im- 
mortal  narpy- born  steeds  Balms  nnd  Xanthus.  The 
muses  sang,  the  Nereides  danced,  to  celebrate  tb« 
wedding,  and  Cranymedes  poured  ont  neetar  for  tiM 
guests.  (Eurip  ,  I}>h  in  .\ul .  1  '^'i'l-  —  ^eUut' 
iu$t  Nuptia  Pel.  et  Thet)  Tbe  otli^priiig  of  tbie 
onion  waa  the  ceMirated  .Achillea.  When  i  he  goddeav 
wished  to  mske  this  her  child  immortil,  the  inJitcreet 
curiMity  of  Peleua  frustrated  her  design,  and,  leaving 
her  babs.  aim  tbtadoned  for  ever  the  manaiea  of  har 
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hatbud,  Md  cMmmi  to  bM  fwMr  NtreidM.  {Vti. 
AeAiIlM,  wtiere  •  full  te«ount  it  given  ) 

ThikmTda,  a  town  in  ihc  interior  of  N'uniidu,  w}itrc 
HiempMl  wus  tUio  by  the  Mldien  of  Jugurtba.  {SalL^ 
Jug  ,  e.  IS,  41.)  llMitte  it  mluiewiL  (JWnnMrf» 
^togT.,  vol.  10,  pt  2,  p  372) 

Tmubk,  I.  «  beautiful  feaule  af  Babylon,  bei^een 
wiloni  and  a  yMth  named  PjrnmtM,  a  D«tive  of  the 
Mmc  placp,  a  nrong  attachmcnv  snbsisted  Thcu  pa- 
nnia^  buwevLf,  bcitig  averse  lu  their  unioti,  ibey  adopt- 
ed the  expedient  of  receiving  each  other'*  addreMea 
through  the  chink  of  a  waU  which  separated  their 
dwetlings.  Ill  the  sequel,  thejr  arranged  a  meeting  at 
ihe  !omh  of  Ninut,  under  a  while  mulberry-tree. 
Tbiabe,  eovaloped  in  a  veil,  arrived  firat  at  tbe  Mjioiat- 
•d  place  ;  hot,  tonifled  at  the  appearaneo  of  a  uoucaa, 
she  fltd  preci^.ttatcly,  and  m  her  flight  dropped  her 
rail,  which,  1)  in  ibe  aounara  patt^  waa  rem  by  it, 
nd  MBoand  with  the  Mood  iliat  auined  the  jawa  of 
ttlc  lioness  fro  ;i  I'nt;  recent  dr«.!fL,ction  of  sornt  cattlt 
Pyrainus,  comiug  &oun  aUcr  to  the  appointed  placa,  be- 
in  II  ihe  torn  and  bloody  veil,  ana,  conelodbig  that 
Thisbe  had  been  destroyed  by  ?omc  «'V)^^  bcasi, 
•lew  himself  in  despair.  'I  ln^be.  rtturiang  aker  a 
short  interral  to  the  spot  whi  r*.  !<itc  liad  cDcoaoiood 
Iko  iiooMai  bebcld  iho  bleeding  form  of  rynmua,  and 
iuvm  bcndf  ooon  the  fiital  aword,  still  warm,  as  it 
was,  wilh  the  blood  of  hir  lover.  .Xct  ordinj;  lo  the 
poeta,  tbe  mulberry  that  overhung  tbe  fatal  scene 
ebanged  the  boo  of  ita  fruit  from  anow^wbit*  to  a 
blood  rcd  colovir  {Oni,  Met.,,  4,  55,  Afyy  ) — II  A 
(own  of  BcBOtia,  nonhwest  of  Ascra,  aad  near  the 
oonfines  of  FbocM.  It  was  famed  for  its  abounding 
in  wild  pigeons  (//cm  .  /'  .  2,  502. — Strabo,  411.) 
Xonophou  wiilus  the  name  m  the  plural,  Thisbs. 
(Hut.  Gr.,  8,  4,  3  )  The  modem  Kakona  marks  iu 
atle.  Sir  W.  Cell  remarks,  that  the  place  is  remark- 
able for  the  immense  number  of  rock-pigeons  still 
found  here  This  circumstance,  ho  observes,  is  tbe 
more  slrtkiog,  as  neither  the  birda,  dot  locka  eo  full  of 

Cifoistione,  ia  wbieh  they  boild  their  net ta,  are  fooad 
Ml|  Other  part  of  the  country.  (Itin  ,  p,  115  ) 
Tftoa*.  I.  a  king  of  the  Taunc  Chersonese  when 
Orestes  and  Pyladee.  in  eooeert  with  Iphigenia,  car- 
ried olT  from  that  ro  tiTv  the  statue  of  the  Taunc 
Diana.  (  V'ui.  Orestes  aud  Iphigetua.) — II.  King  of 
Lemnos,  and  fatberof  Hifpetpylo.   {Vid.  Hypsipyle.) 

Thorax,  I.  a  mountain  near  Marfncsia  aJ  Ma?an- 
dhim,  in  Lydia,  on  which  the  pod  iJaphidas  was  cru- 
cified for  havins  written  aome  satirical  linoa  againat 
Altaloa,  king  oiPeigamaa.  Hence  the  proverb,  ^• 
Urrott  rdv  «£pmto, "  T*kt  eve  of  Thorax,"  (S/roA., 
647  -Cic.,de  fit*.,  c.  Z,^En$mu,  CM.  f,Miil.  4. 
o.  62.) 

Thornaz,  a  mMmtain  of  Laeonia,  north  of  Sparta, 

and  furniint;  part  cf  the  r^ngc  called  .Mcntlaium.  h 
u  now  I'WmiAo.  On  this  mountain  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  with  a  etatue  of  the  god,  lo  which  a  quantity 
of  gold  was  presented  by  Croesus  (IhroJ  .  1,  69) ;  but 
the  Lacedemonians  mad«  uso  oi  u  afterward  to  adoru 
the  more  revered  image  of  the  Amyclean  Apollo. 
(PoMMm..  8,  10.  — Cromcr'a  dntunt  Grt$u,  vol.  3, 

Tiioth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  cgrresponding  in  some 
degree  to  the  Grecian  Uennea  attd  tbe  Latin  Mcrcu- 
riae.  (Vid.  lentrb  andor  the  ankle  Meicurius.) 

ThkIcm,  the  iehebitente  »f  Thnee.  {YU.  Thta* 

OMk-) 

TkracTa,  T.  a  name  of  frequent  oecomoee  in  the 

esrlicst  history  of  Greek  civilization,  and  designatinff. 
in  all  probabiliiv,  not  the  country  called  Tbracia  in  a 
later  age,  but  the  district  aubaequently  known  bv  the 
iMelUtion  of  Pieria. —  By  far  ihe  most  remaikabk 
mrenmstance  in  the  accounia  ihdl  have  coint,  down  lo 
o6  r<  vpi  r  .ing  the  earliest  minstrels  of  Greece  ia,  that 
•eveial  of  them  «xe  called  Tkrumu,   It  m  ttUailf 


wcODceifabie  that,  in  the  later  hiatock  times,  when 
the  TTinicians  were  contemned  as  a  berbaiian  nee 

a  notion  should  have  sprung  up  that  the  6r»t  civilaa- 
tion  of  Greece  was  doe  to  tliem  i  coc 
eanaet  doubt  that  thia  waa  a  tndttioB  banded  < 
from  a  very  early  period.    Now  if  we  art  to  lir.der- 
stand  it  to  mean  that  Eumolpua,  Orpbeos,  Mqskos, 
snd  Thamyhs  were  the  fellow-coontrymen  of  thoeo 
Fdonians,  Odrvsians,  and  Odotnanliaiis  who,  ir.  the 
ht&loncal  agts,  occupied  the  Tbraciai)  icmwrj,  and 
who  spoke  a  barbarian  langoage,  that  i&,  one  uouudli- 
gible  to  the  Greeks,  we  must  despair  of  being  abie  to 
comprehend  these  accounts  of  the  ancieot  Thzacian 
minstrels,  and  of  assigning  them  a  place  m  the  fa«&t;}ry 
of  Grecian  ciTilizalioo ;  aince  it  ia  oamfest  that  at 
(hta  early  period,  when  then  wee  ecstccly  any  iaMt 
course  bcUvrrn  different  nalioDs,  or  koowlcd^  of 
foreign  tongues,  poets  who  sang  ia  an  uomteii^gihie 
language  could  not  have  bad  more  iBflaeaeeon  the 
mental  development  of  the  people  than  the  !.»;t:f  ring 
of  birds.   Notking  but  tbe  dumb  langaage  of  msmiaj 
and  dancing,  ana  maeieel  atieioe  indopeadeel  of  ar> 
ticulatc  speech,  can  at  such  a  period  pass  from  nation 
lo  iialtou,  as,  for  example,  tbe  Pbrygiai:  m«ifrx  ^Aa&{»i 
over  to  Gieeee;  whereas  the  Thraciao  miostrels  are 
constantly  represented  as  the  fathers  of  p«c/ry,  whtch, 
of  coarse,  is  necessarily  combined  with  laogoagc 
When  we  come  lo  trace  more  prec:  '  -      ;  cour.'.ry 
of  these  Thraciau  hards,  we  fiod  that  tbe  uaditiosi 
refer  to  Picrie,  the  dianfel  to  the  oeeiof  tbe  Oivirpjs 
range,  to  the  north  of  Tlicssaly,  and  the  south  cf  Ema- 
thia  or  Macedonia.    In  Pierta,  Ukewue,  waa  Libe 
thn,  where  the  Muses  are  said  to  have  tang  the  le 
ment  over  the  tomb  of  Orphciis   the  ancKu:  focts 
moreover,  always  make  Picria,  r,o'.  1  hrxce,  toe  uaUvi 
place  of  tbe  Muses,  wbtch  la^t  Horntr  cleaily  diatlB 
guishcs  from  Pieria.    (// ,  14.  226  )   It  was  col  on 
til  the  Pierians  were  pretscd  in  ibea  own  territ  jiy 
the  early  Maeedoniao  princes,  that  some  of  them  ctoc« 
ed  tbe  Strymon  into  Thnce  pnywc.  whcie  Uciodo* 
toe  mentiona  tbe  caatlea  of  the  Pwriana  in  the  expo* 
dilion  of  Xerxes  (7,  112)     It  is,  however,  quite  cca- 
ceivable  that,  in  early  timea,  euber  oo  account  of  their 
close  vicmity  er  beeauae  all  the  north  waa  ueiapie 
bended  under  one  name,  the  Pierian*  might,  in  tooth- 
em  Greece,  have  hcva  called  Thiact«n6.    TEie»e  Pi- 
erians, from  the  intellectual  rdations  which  they  oiaie- 
laincd  with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  Ix-en  a  Grec.ao 
race  ;  v^hich  supposition  t&  also  coDtirmed  t  v  \.^jt 
Greek  names  of  their  places,  nvers,  foontatr.>,  <S>:c., 
although  it  is  probable  that,  situated  on  the  bmiu  of 
the  Greek  nalioii,  they  may  have  borrowed  latjrcly 
from  neighbouring  tribea.    {MvIUt's  Dnricm,  vol  I, 
p.  473.  488,  501.)  A  branch  of  the  Pbzygiao  oatioo, 
so  devoted  to  an  enthoeiaetie  woiahsp.  eiiee  dwdt 
close  to  Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Dennius,  where 
King  Midaa  was  said  to  have  taken  tbe  drunken  Stle* 
nus  in  his  rose-gaidena.  In  the  whole  of  thie  tt,giea 
a  wild  and  cnlhusi.istic  wor.«'hip  of  Bacr.hus  vras  dif- 
fuMd  amoikg  both  men  and  women.    It  may  be  easiit 
conceived,  that  the  exctleoMDl  which  the  aiod  tfaoaie* 
ceived  conir  bulcd  to  prepare  it  for  poetic  enth'T»iasm. 
These  same  Thrarisns  or  Pienans  iivvd,  up  to  ibe  tioK 
of  the  Doric  and  iEolic  migrations,  in  certain  distncts 
of  Bceotia  and  Phocis.   That  they  had  dwelt  abeet 
the  B<eottan  mountain  of  Helicon,  in  the  dwtrict  of 
The^pia'  end  Acr.i,  was  evident  to  the  ancient  h 
riaoa,  a«  well  from  the  traditiona  of  the  cities  as  £raa 
the  agTMtnent  of  menv  namea  of  placce  in  the  cooetiy 
near  Olympus  (Libethrion.  Punpleis.  Helicon,     •  > 
At  iha  foot  of  Paroastoa,  too,  lu  I'hoctit,  was  said  to 
have  been  situate  the  city  of  Daolis.  the  snt  af  iKe 
Thrnr  an  king  Tt'ieui?.  who  i.<s  known  by  his  coonei- 
luu  with  thti  Aihciiuu  ktog  PanUiun,  and  by  the  to- 
hie  of  the  metamorphosis  of  his  wife  Praeno  wtB  e 
iiighUmiiei— FwMB  whet  hee  bewneid,  it  \ 
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icientiy  clear  thai  tho>(  Pierians  or  Thnciana,  dw«H- 
lOg  about  Hehcoii  and  I'arnassus,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Altwa,  arc  chiedy  signified  when  a  Thracian  origin  is 
iccnbed  to  the  mythic  bards  of  Attica.  {Mitlltr,  Hut. 
Gr.  Ut.,  p.  26,  teqq  ) — II.  A  large  tract  of  country 
jetwt'cn  the  Strymon  and  the  Euxine  from  we»t  to 
)uif  aod  between  ibe  cbain  of  Mount  Hamtua  and  the 
ham  of  tbo  Mif»m  nA  Propontia  from  Mvth  to 
loutb.    Sn  h.  at  tcaat,  are  the  limiU  assigned  lo  it  by 
:{crodat  ua  and  Tbticydidea,  though  great  changes  took 
)lace  in  ages  poalorior  to  thoM  hiatorians.   1  hat  the 
['hracians,  however,  were  at  one  period  much  more 
v>dely  diasemtnated  than  the  confines  here  assisned 
hem  would  lead  us  lo  hifiBr,  is  evident  from  the  facts 
ecorded  in  the  earliest  annals  ofGrcciaii  history  rela- 
ive  to  their  migrations  lo  the  southern  provinces  of 
tiat  country.    We  have  the  authority  of  Thacydides 
or  tbeir  osfbtishrocot  in  Pbocis  (8, 49).  Sinbo  (p. 
01,  410)  eoftifies  iKeir  oeeopotion  of  Bnoiit.  And 
omcrous  wnti  r-  stlcsl  their  pellkmcnt  in  Eleusis  of 
ittics,  under  Kutnolpus,  whose  early  wars  with  £rech- 
•stis  MO  related  by  Thucydides  (S,  1ft),  Piasanias 
.       anrl  ntt  rr-^     But  these,  in  all  probability,  are 
tm  i'bracians  aiiuded  to  under  No.  I.    Nor  were 
tieir  colonies  confined  to  the  European  cootiMOt 
lono;  far,  nll  ired  by  the  richness  ai  d  bnuty  of  the 
ksiatic  soil  Olid  cUiou,  they  croaacd  in  numerous  bud- 
is  the  narrow  strait  which  parted  them  from  Asia  Mi. 
lOr,  and  oceopied  tbe  shores  of  Bithynia,  and  the  fer- 
ile  plains  of  Myaia  and  Phrygia.    {Herod.,  7,  73. — 
yfrabo,  303.)    On  the  other  hand,  a  p;rcat  revolution  ' 
eejsa  to  bavo  been  aubsequeaUr  effected  in  Thrace 
f  ■  vta«  migrstioi)  of  tin  Teoeii  tod  Myai,  who.  a* 
icrodoiuB  asserts,  conquered  the  whole  of  Thrace, 
nd  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  to  the  west,  and 
)  tM  m«r  Ponms  towards  the  south,  beforotbolVo- 
in  war. — Whence  and  at  what  period  the  name  of 
^hracians  was  first  applied  to  the  numerous  hordes 
hich  inhabited  this  portion  of  the  European  continent, 
luft  open  to  conjsctoro.    Bochart  and  others  have 
ipposed  that  it  was  dertred  from  Tiraz,  the  son  of 
iplnth  ;  certain  it  is,  we  find  the  name  already  ex- 
img  in  the  time  of  Hotneri  who  represents  the  Thra- 
ans      joining  the  foreo*  of  Prfsm  in  tho  wiege  of 
"roy,  ur  i1f  r  thr  rnru'  ict  of  Rhesus,  their  chief  (//.,  10, 
35), said  to  be  the  sou  of  the  river  iitrynum.  {Eurip  , 
tics.  Arg.)  —  Herodotus  affirms  that  tlw  lliracians 
ere,  next  to  tbe  Indiana,  the  most  numerous  and  pow- 
rful  ppople  in  the  world  ;  and  that,  if  all  the  tnbcd  had 
ISQ  nnjiad  tmder  one  roonarch  or  under  the  same  gov- 
mment,  ihey  would  have  been  invincible ;  but  from 
leir  subdivision  into  petty  clans,  distinct  from  each 
tber.  they  were  rendered  insignificant.    (Herod ,  5, 
.)   Hiejr  are  said  by  tbe  saote  historian  to  have 
sen  fiftt  subjugated  by  Sesootris  (2,  103),  and,  after 
le  lapse  of  ni  Ji  v       turies,  ihey  were  reduced  under 
le  Bobjection  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  bv  Mcgaba- 
M.  genoral  of  Darius,   (Heni-,  6,  9.)  But,  on  tbe 
dure  of  the  several  expeditions  undertaken  by  that 
»vercign  snd  his  son  Xerxes  auatnat  the  Greeks,  the 
kraeiana  appanntly  recovered  their  independence, 
td  a  new  empire  wa?  formed  in  that  extensive  coun- 
y,  under  the  domttuou  of  Snakes,  king  of  the  Odr)'- 
%  one  of  the  most  nutnerous  and  warlike  of  their 
ibes.    Thoevdides,  wbo  has  entered  into  considers* 
e  detail  on  this  auhjeet.  observes,  that  of  all  the  em< 
res  silusted  between  the  Ionian  CTutf  and  the  Eui- 
ic,  Una  was  tbe  most  considerable  both  in  revenue 
nd  opoleoco :  its  military  f»reo  was,  however,  vary 
iferior  to  that  of  Scvthia,  both  in  strength  and  num- 
ers.    The  empire  of  Sitakes  extended  along  the 
oast,  from  .\bdera  to  the  mouths  of  tbo  Danube,  a 
isi.Tticc  of  four  days'  and  ninbis'  sail  ;  and  in  the  in- 
-nor.  from  the  aources  of  the  Sirymon  to  Bvzantmm, 
ionmcy  of  thirteen  days.    The  founder  of  this  em- 
in  nppMira  lo  havo  bean  T«na  (Iferod.,  7,  137.— 


nacyd.,  2,  SO),  whose  son  Sitalccs,  at  the  iritig*- 
tion  of  tbe  Atbenisns,  with  whom  he  wsa  allied,  uii> 
dertook  an  expedition  into  Mscedonia    Havhiff  faiaii 
a  powerful  army  of  Tbracians  snd  Psonians,  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  Odrysa  penetrated  into  the  territory  of 
Pcrdiccas,  who,  unable  to  oppose  in  tbe  field  so  formi* 
dable  an  anlagraist,  confined  his  resisunce  to  the  dt- 
feiwoof^  mrtilM  towns ;  and  by  this  mode  of  wa»> 
fc rr  !m    rii  ]<  :  L'lh  wearied  out  the  Thracian  prince, 
who  was  perauaded  by  his  nephew  Seotbes  to  abandon 
tbe  expeditioB  and  tetom  to  hia  dominioiM.   In  ro> 
turn  for  this  aervicc.  Seuihcs,  we  are  told,  received  in 
msmage  Stratoiitce,  the  sister  of  i'erdiccas.    ( Thu- 
eyd.,  %  07,  »eqq.)    Sitalces,  some  years  afUrr.  having 
been  defeated  and  (-lain  in  a  battle  with  the  TribrJ!i, 
another  considerable  Thracian  clan,  was  succcidttl  by 
Seutbes,  who  carried  the  power  of  tbe  C>drysian  em 
pire  to  its  highest  pitch.  (7^k«cyd.,  4,  101.~/d.,  S, 
97  )  The  spwndoor  of  this  monarchy  wss,  however, 
of  short  duration,  as  on  tlie  death  of  Scuthes  it  he^an 
ffradually  to  decline;  and  we  leant  from  Xenopooa 
that,  on  iho  arrival  of  tho  ton  ihooMBd  n  Thneo,  ih* 
power  of  Medociis,  or  Aroadocus,  tbe  reigning  prince 
of  tbe  Odrys»,  was  very  inconsiderable.    {Annh  ,  7, 
t,  17.~/d.  iWd.,  3.  7.)— When  Philip,  the  ^oIl  of 
Amyntns,  ascended  the  throne  of  Msccdon,  tht  l  lirt- 
cians  were  governed  by  Cotys,  a  weak  pni^ce,  wiioso 
territorias  became  an  eat^y  prey  to  bis  artful  and  entei^ 
prising  neighbour.    The  whole  of  that  oart  of  Tbra^ 
situate  between  the  Strymon  and  tbe  mstus  wss  thoa 
added  to  .Macedonia,  whence  some  gt  cfTTrifi'tiical  wri- 
ters term  it  Mscedooia  Adjecu.   Cotys  having  bee* 
asaaaahttled  not  long  aflor,  was  aoecoMcd  hy  ma  aoB 
Chersoblcptes.  whose  possessions  were  limited  to  tbo 
Thracian  Cbcr»onese ;  snd  even  of  this  he  was  eveot- 
oally  stripped  by  tha  Athenians  (Diod  Sic.,  16,  34. — 
Dcmoslh  tn  Arutocr  ,  p  ri7«V  while  Philip  setr'^t]  on 
all  the  maritime  towns  br  t  .vien  the  Nestus  and  that 
peninsula.    On  Alex  u         accession  to  the  throm, 
tbe  Triballi  were  by  far  the  roost  numerous  snd  pow- 
erful people  of  Thrsce  ;  snd,  ss  they  bordered  on  tho 
Pa'onians  and  extended  to  the  Danube,  they  were  for- 
midsble  nei^bonrs  on  this  the  most  accessible  fron- 
tier of  Macedonia.   Alezandar  commenced  bis  mgn 
Ky  an  invasion  of  their  territory  ;  and,  having  drfp.itrd 
them  in  a  general  engagement,  pursued  them  serosa 
tho  Danube,  whither  they  had  retreated,  and  compdl^ 
ed  them  to  sue  for  peace     ,^fttr  his  death,  Thrsce 
fell  lo  the  portion  of  Lytimachus,  one  of  his  generals, 
by  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  monarchy.    On  bis  de- 
cease, however,  it  revolted  to  Macedonia,  snd  remain- 
ed under  the  dominion  of  its  sovereigns  unlit  tbe  con- 
quest of  thst  coiinir)-  h\  ilu  Romans.    'Hic  divisieili 
of  Thmee  ander  tbe  Roman  swsy  were  as  follows :  I. 
Tymdmt  •  neme  spplied.  in  a  linMted  eenae,  to  tho 
country  around  the  Hebrus  in  the  earlier  part  nf  in 
course  :  the  cspitai  wsa  Pbilippopolis. — 8  Httmimcn- 
ivt  or  vEmMiONM*,  inehidinf  the  coontry  along  tho 
Hcbrus  in  the  e.istrrn  part  of  its  course,  and  extp'id- 
ing  northward  lo  Hasmus  ;  jt  stretched  off  also  lo  the 
northeast  until  it  struck  the  coast :  the  capital  was  Ha- 
drianopolis. — 3.  Eurof€,  tbe  coast  slong  the  Pkopoa 
lis  and  Hellespont,  inclndmg  the  Thraeisn  Cherso- 
nese: tbe  capital  was  Perinihus — 4.  "Rhodcja,  il  e 
soathero  coast  from  the  Sinua  Melaa  to  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Nestos.^.  Jtfkne  StamU,  north  of  Hcmoa.— 4» 
v  'r  ^  below  the  Danube,  rrnr  itg  mouth  {Cra- 
mer'»  Anc.  Greece^  vol.  1,  p.  S84.— Jtf«mieT<,  Geogr., 
vol.  T,  p.  00.) 

ThrasF.as.  P.Ttus,  a  Roman  sena'or  in  the  reign  ot 
Nero,  disuiiguisbed  for  his  integrity  and  patnotism. 
He  was  a  native  of  PsUvium,  educated  in  stoical  ten- 
ets, and  a  great  admirer  of  Cato  <^  (Jtka,  whoaa  UH 
he  wrote.  His  contempt  of  the  base  sdolstton  of  the 
senate, and  his  open  and  hkh-Iv  ammjijv (  rMiiT  s  on  the 
eoocmitiee  of  tbe  emperor,  were  tbe  ^  ^ 
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iMig  gond— iped  to  doUk  He  died  A.D.  66.  in  ^ 
iStb  jmu  of  Nno's  niga.   Taciius  Mjra  ihat  Nsro 

fndeavonn"'  to  fxt!r|.atv  virtue  iuelf  by  Um  dMUuc* 
tiod  of  P*;u*  auti  5>oraiiua.  (Jur.^  5,  36. — Martial, 
1.  l».-^r«e.«  ilmi.,  15.  16  ) 

TaiMrivtiStt  an  AtlMiuaa  geuerai,  one  of  the 
eommander*  in  ibe  nav*!  batila  of  AnrimiMi.  lie 

»ut*»pqiu-hily  hcacitd  llic  ^larty  from  rhyla  which 
ovenbfcw  ibo  flovenimeol  of  tbo  ibuiy  tyranta.  I'luat- 
ytNitot  wu  mfiemiird  aral  wiib  an  Atbeniait  fleet  to 
the  co»«t  of  Asia,  wluTc  he  gamcJ  •^(mih-  m-  <.iderable 
tdvantagea.  Having,  after  tkiHf  proceeded  to  the  col- 
laelion  of  tribuU  £roiD  Ih*  lowoa,  and  bavmg.  in  the 
coursf  of  this,  come  lo  the  city  of  Aapendus,  the  in- 
babiiaau  of  ihia  place  were  to  exaaperated  by  aome 
irregularity  of  hia  aoldiera,  that  they  attacked  hi»  caii^p 
•t  pigbl.  Mid  h«  «raa  killed  in  hia  t«iil,  Tbraaybulua 
««■  ■  min  of  tried  bonetty  and  petrtotimi,  tM  bad 
•ItoM'ii  uncoiitiiioii  ability  in  »ome  very  Iryini^  sKua- 
iiooa.  The  ouly  cloud  that  reals  upoo  bis  memory  u 
•B  appearance  of  having  coneumd  widi  Tbemnenes 
io  ihe  accusation  of  ilieir  iix  collcagncs  at  Arpimis.T, 
if  iMi  actively,  at  iea>l  by  withholding  the  Usiiinauv 
that  might  bftve  aated  ihem :  bat  the  «vidcncc  which 
We  have  \s  not  aulTicienl  to  warrant  ua  in  decidedly 
iio  ilark  a  atain  on  a  character  otherwiae  ao 
■are.  {('urn  Ntp.,  Vh.  Thrati/h  —  iHoi.  Sk-t  I3t  9S 
^ld.»  id,  101.— 14.  93;  99.) 

TsBAavtLtJa,  one  of  the  Athenian  eominanden  at 

the  betdf  of  Argiiiij>*a',  comit  inneti  to  (Irath  with  hia 
coUeaguea  for  omitting  to  collect  and  bur^  the  dead 
after  the  action.  t(  Fto!  AtginoMe. ) 

Tnr     vnrxt's  Lvkcua.     Vid  Trasytncnns  T^cua. 

'I  iiKiAMttUit,  one  of  the  aurnau^ts  ol  Bacciiua. 

THaiNAKiA,  an  laland  nt'-nttoncd  in  the  Odyasey,  on 
whi<:h  the  flocks  atid  henis  of  the  .Sun-god  fid,  under 
this  tare  of  hitt  daughteitt  i'ha(.-lhu:ja  aiid  Lainpelia, 
and  to  whiich  Ulyasea  came  immediately  after  escapins 
S^Ua  and  Cbatyhdia.  Oo  reaching  Uiw  aacrtd  ialaDiC 
bta  companiona,  in  defiance  of  the  wammg  of  Ulyates, 

alaughlered  some  of  the  oxen  while  he  slept.  The 
beru,  on  awakiog,  waa  filled  with  horror  and  despair  at 
wbal  thejr  bad  done ;  and  the  diapleaeon  of  the  soda 
was  manifested  by  prodigies  :  for  the  hidca  crept  along 
the  ||round,  and  the  fleab  lowed  on  liie  spits.  They  feu 
bt  aix  days  on  the  aacrcd  cattle  ;  an  the  seventh  the 
atorm  which  had  driven  them  to  Thrinakia  fell,  and  they 
left  the  island ;  but, as  aoon  aa  they  had  lost  sightof  laud, 
a  terrible  west  wind,  accompanied  by  thunder,  light- 
niog,  and  pilcby  darkoeaa,  came  on.  Jupiter  struck  the 
abip  «ttb  a  tbonderbolt :  it  «rent  to  pieces,  and  all  the 

aacnlegionH  crew  were  drOA-ned  — Tiie  rer-eiiihlaiice 

between  Thnnakia  and  Tnnaciia,  a  name  of  Sicily, 
baa  indoeed  both  aneionte  and  modema  lo  acquiesce 

in  the  opinion  of  the  two  i^hirtds  hem^  iilenucal 
Against  this  opinion  it  haa  been  observed,  that  Tiui- 
nakia  was  a  dtterl  ixle  (w^doc  fp^t^- — Od.,  13,  351), 
that  is,  Qii  uiiiiihaliiled  i-^Ic  ;  and  liiat,  durina  the  whole 
lime  that  Ulynjjes  and  his  nieii  were  m  it,  lliev  did  itul 
meet  with  any  one,  and  cotild  procure  no  food  but 
bilda  and  fish ;  that  it  is  called  "  the  excellent  itle  of 
A*  Goi^  (Oiftfsit  ,  12,  261),  whose  peculiar  property 
it  therefore  mij>i  have  been;  that,  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  Odyaaov,  il  must  have  been  a  email  island, 
wr  each  were  JEm*,  Ogygia,  and  all  we  meet;  not 
mo  of  which  circumstances  agroea  with  Sicilv.  It 
leems,  therefore,  the  more  probable  suppo.tition,  thai 
hp  poet  regarded  Thrinakia  as  an  islet.  al>oiit  the 
fame  size  as  those  of  Circe  ntul  f.iKfjso.  be'oii^iui;  lo 
the  Sun-god,  and  tenanted  only  by  his  docks  and 
herds,  aoa  bla  two  daogbters  their  keepers.  He  must 
aUo  ^ve  conceived  it  to  he  much  more  lo  ibe  west 
(ban  Sicily,  for  it  could  not  hare  bern  more  than  ihe 
tfurd  day  after  leaving  .Kx-h  that  Ulysses  arrived  at 
it.  {Keigktk/a  JijflhoUmf*  p  373.  sea.) 
TmeonIvii,  !.  a  town  or  tht  Loeri  E^ieaamidii,  in 


Greece,  aoticed  by  Homer  as  bcioK  "cu  nm 
Boagriua.  (/i ,  ■^k)3.)  It  was  tturty  itadiitiB 
Scarphea*  and  at  some  duKaoce  from  tka  ceM,  nip 
peara  from  Strabo  (426).  ThionioM  wu  lalea  4 

.Alheniaiis  during  the  Pelopontie»ian  wi;  [Tk<,!ifd,X 
26),  and  several  years  after  it  f«U  itiu>  unt  ttpdi  4 
OnooMrcbue*  the  Pbocian  general,  wiw  enbiW  da 
iniiabitants  (DiW  Sil..  ii,  Ai.—£td^ii  FtU. 
Ugal  ,  p.  46  —Lw  ,  32,  36.— /"o/yi.,  17,  J,  3  )  Dr. 
Clarke  conjectured  diat  Tbronmm  wti  muim  ii 
BodomtxUt  a  email  town  on  the  chain  of  Uoc »  du 
but  Sir  W.  Cell  is  of  opinion  that  thii  pciol  >»  :^  ut 
distant  from  the  sea,  and  that  it  accord*  ntbtr  •ithia 
aocieol  ruin  above  Loneaclu  (^vt,  p.  SttJ;  iiiikii 
ia  in  oniaon  alao  with  the  euiemeiit  «f  IhfaMi 

Greek  geographer,  who  cites  an  inM:rip;ii)r,  (]iKOit.v; 
there,  in  which  the  name  of  ThiouiujDOccon(raL^ 
p.  383.— Cromcr'a  Ane.  Greta,  vol  t,  p 
.\  town  of  niynciim,  at  some  distance  fran  tbecuit 
above  Oricum,  and  near  another  piact:  ca^^i  .^etotia. 
Both  these  placea  are  aaid  to  have  been  iowAti  but 
by  the  Abantes,  in  conjuncliou  with  ibeLocnus,  tbej 
hiiving  been  driven  hither  by  adverse  wiodiwttot 
return  from  Trof.  {Crtm€r''9  Am,  Gnm,  id.  1,  p 
66.)  . 

TftvcYDTDaa,  I.  acalebrated  Otvdc  liiitoiiM,WK 

in  .\ttica,  la  the  village  of  Halmvisia.  arJ  m  tbelnsejf 
Leoulium,  B.C.  471.    Uia  father's  name  vu  OIwHi 
oTi  aa  eoma  write  the  name,  Orolus  ud  <m  the  wA 
cr'a  aide  he  was  descended  'roin  Cmicn.     of  Mi!::- 
ades.    Of  the  boyhood  aud  rducaiioa  a-kwr^ai 
wo  bava  little  information.   The  first  reouriiihle  d^ 
cumstance  of  bis  early  youth  is  one  whith  the  bapt' 
phers  of  Thucydides  never  fail  to  relau.  IlitiUte^ 
on  the  authority  of  Lucian  {ie  conscni.  HuL e  16), 
Suidaa,  and  Phoiiua,  that  ThncydidM.  eka  a  pnuk 
of  fifteen,  atood  with  hia  iatber  mv  ffantein  ehn 
the  latter  was  reciting  his  history  «t  ibe  O'.iri  c  ft iti 
val  i  and  was  ao  much  interested  wiik  ite  «o(k,  ind 
affected  at  the  apphoaa  with  which  it  wm  iteeiHl, 
that  ho  shed  tears.    On  ob^c^^  itlL'  wtiicK.  ttcrdrt::? 
exclaimed  lo  hin  father,  'Op}i^  li  ^i«£  i"* 
jrpof  ra  fiaO^fiara,  *•  Your  son  born*  witb  itim 
l( -  r.,;!  :;."'    Thia  recitation  ii  proved  by  Dod»eil  W 
have  taken  place  at  ihe  81sl  Olyropiid,  RC4SI 
Now,  if  what  is  said  by  Pampbila,a  fen»leautborofii< 
age  of  Nero,  be  troe,  the  age  of  Thucydide*  ittfaega 
od  of  this  recitation  was  fifteen.  Tbe  pouodmeW 
the  whole  account  resu  have  been  csref  ll'  nmcti 
hy  Poppo,  Dahlmann,  GdUer.  and  oiW  GemMs  cnua, 
and  the  story  baa  been  pronoonced  AfculMs  iC«n 
pare  remarks  under  tlie  article  Hcrodolm  >— M»fc*l»i- 
nus  mfonns  us  that  the  preceptor  of  Thucydniw.  n 
oratory  and  rhetoric  in  general,  was  Aniipb*.  on  siicffl 
the  historian  has  passed  a  short  Init  siBniSrtOt  enco- 
mium in  a  part  of  bis  v^ork  (8,  69).   In  |iWo»|Ay, 
and  the  attof  tbiakiiig  and  reasoning.  b«  >o«^'»<'- 
cd  by  Anaxagoras.    Of  the  manner  ia  aifk hi  ifttl 
his  early  manhood  we  have  no  certtia  wbiiMtaa 
That  he  served  the  usual  time  in  tijt'  'f^  ' 
miltlia,  we  cannot  dotibl.   How  be  spent  ftm 
from  hi»  miliiia-eerviee  to  that  of  Wi  appw*"*" 
roniiiiiitid  the  fleet  in  Thrace  we  bavcnowijo'* 
ccrtainmg.    An  ancient  anonymous  biograpkei  of » 
historian  says  thai  be  bad  participaud  id  the  .^im 
an  colony  sent  to  Thurium     Bui  if  he  bid  by 
ttiictj  any  couinderabie  pio|>efiy  hi  Thnce, 
highly  probable,  no  reason  can  be  imsgincJ  wk»  a 
^huu!d  have  taken  part  in  this  eoloaj. 
that  statement  be  conect.  DodweH  aanw  » 
proved  the  circumstance  must  have  isit:!  (  J-' "  ' 
twaniy-aevenib  year.    Why  hs  went,  or  t^-  -* 
he  stayed,  we  are  not  informed    If  be  went  »i  »^  « 
prohablv  did  not  remain  very  long;  »nd  il«f"i*| 
doubt  ibat  be  had  returned  to  bis  co«otrjr  l<iii| » 
fora  Iba  conaancamaiit  of  tha  pyopwiaaai 
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6thpr*isc  it  wop.Id  miiko  hin  mamage  with  the  Thra- 
cian  Uiiy  ui  8caple«jle  (by  vvhicti  hu  obuined  rich 
properly  tn  roiiiM,  Ae.)  an  improlMUy  bte  one. 
Whether  he  was  tmficjtd  in  miiiury  Mnric*  in  the 
first  seven  years  of  the  war  tw  nneertain ;  it  is  prob- 
able, hovvfvpr,  thai  he  was     In  the  eij^iith  year  of  ilic 
war  and  the  forty-aeTCDib  of  bis  age,  IJ  C.  434,  be  was 
appointed  to  «b«  comannd  of  tba  Aihennn  Amc  off  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  which  included  thn  tJircction  of  affiirs 
ID  the  various  Athenian  colonies  there.    He  occupied 
with  bis  fleet  a  station  at  Thasus,  and.  being  soddenly 
snTi.nioned  to  tho  defence  of  Atnjihrpolis,  he  hastened 
tbuhef  ;  hut,  owiug  to  uaavoidable  circumstances,  was 
too  late  by  only  half  a  day.    He,  however,  succeeded 
in  favtrig  £ion,  though,  had  he  not  arrived  at  the  time 
he  did,  Ihc  place  would  have  been  occupied  by  Brasi- 
4as  the  very  next  mominff.    It  is  plain,  that  to  save 
Anpluiiolis  WM  0  pliyeiaiT  irapotsibilitj,  and  great  ac- 
tiTity  wa«  used  in  eatrtng  Ffoo.   Ho  tbartforo  merit, 
cd  j  iiisf  r.iiher  than  censure.    And  yet  the  Athenian 
people,  out  of  humour  with  the  turn  which  things  were 
toking  in  Tbrtee,  coodomBod  bim  to  baniinment: 
though,  with  a  magnanimity  scarce  ly  paraltcU'd,  he 
makes  no  mention  of  it  in  bis  history  of  that  penud, 
and  only  touches  upon  it  incidentally  afterward,  in  or- 
der to  show  hie  adrantajfs  for  arrivinff  at  the  truth, 
and  then  without  u  word  ol  couiplaint.  L)iM:hargcd 
ffOB  all  duties,  and  freed  from  all  public  avocations, 
1m  was  left  without  any  attachments  but  to  simple 
troth,  and  proceeded  to  qualify  himself  for  commemo- 
rating irjtjiloits  in  which  lie  couhi  have  i/o  slmrr.  On 
hie  banishment  be  retired  to  Scapteayle,  the  property 
bis  wife,  and  tlioa  dedieatod  bio  loiaore  to  the  for- 
mation of  his  great  work,  and  (as  Marcellinns,  the  an- 
cient biographer,  says)  emplo^eid  his  wealth  liti«rally  in 
pfoeortog  the  beat  iaformatiOD  of  the  events  of  the 
war.  botn  from  Alhrns  and  Laccda-mon     How  ho 
passed  the  period  of  his  eiile  may,  ihcii,  be  very  well 
tntaginod  ;  nor  is  it  necoaMiy  to  fill  up  that  space,  as 
Dodwell  does,  with  eoch  ovonta  ••  "  the  death  of  Per- 
diccas,  king  of  Macedon  ;  the  accession  of  Arrhelaos, 
Ilia  successor;  the  end  uf  the  rj/.iKia  rrrfioTrrcifio^  of 
Tbocydides for  bis  military  life  bad  vinuallv  been 
dolbnct  eighteen  veers  before.    Aa  to  the  porioo  of  hie 

t'\;lr,  It  was,  ljs  lit  hiir.^ctr  lells  us  (.'),  26),  twenty 
jesrs ;  and  bis  return  is,  by  some,  bxed  at  408  B.C.. 
•I  die  time  when  an  amnesty  waa  peaoed  for  alt  offen- 
ces ag^ainst  the  yiatc  ;  hv  others,  to  the  year  before, 
when  Athens  was  taken  by  hysander,  aud  the  cstles 
rooKilyMtnmod.    The  formoropioMMi  has  been  shown 
by  Krueger  to  bo  alone  the  correct  one  ;  "  for,"  srgoes 
he,  "  since  Thucydides  ssys  that  he  waa  banished  for 
twenty  years  m  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  which  also, 
ho  affinna,  lasted  twootj-OM  yaora,  it  A»Uowb  that  his 
foeall  most  have  boon  in  tho  year  aftor  Athona  waa  ta- 
ken.''   To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  high-mind- 
ed bistorisn  would  have  disdained  to  svail  himseif  of 
ooeh  an  onatithorited  way  of  retaming  to  his  country 
<!>-  til  it  e.i^cHv  st^atched  at  by  the  bulk  of  the  exiles,  hut 
would  wail  until  the  public  amne«ty  should  give  hiin 
a  full  right  to  do  so.    Perhaps,  howcvi-r,  the  real  truth 
of  the  matter  is  what  Pausanias  re  late*,  who  mentions 
among  the  antiquities  a  statue  tn  the  memory  of  one 
CEnomia,  for  being  the  mover  of  a  separate  decree  of 
the  assembly  for  the  recall  of  TbOCTdides  (1, 23).  It 
ia  probable  that,  besides  the  general  amnesty  by  which 
the  former  exiles  were  prnnilted  to  return,  a  particu- 
lar decree  was  made  for  Tbucydtdcs ;  and,  considering 
the  grosa  inraalieo  of  bia  banishmoni,  tbia  waa  mo  more 
than  ho  had  a  right  to  eipccl     It  is  not  necessary  to 
notice  all  those  many  improbable,  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory aoceonla  coneerning  the  life  of  Thucydides 
which  ar«  ffwind  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  wriicr«. ; 
aa,  for  mstiince.  Pausanias.  who.  besides  making  Thu- 
cydides descended  from  Pisistratus  (which  is  incon- 
wrtaol  irith  f  lain  firn.  finr  tht  jinrnlit([iitf  nf  liihraiht 


and  Pisistratus  show  no  sort  of  affinity),  relates  that 
Thucydides  waa  asitsssitiaiud  immediately  on  bis  re- 
turn. And  Zopynis,  referred  to  by  Mareellhttia.  fo- 
lates that  such  an  event  took  place.  bi<r  fo,vv  years  af- 
terward. Had,  however,  ihat  really  been  ihe'  case,  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  known,  and  could  scarcely 
but  have  been  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  or  some  other 
great  writer  of  antiquity,  i^oppo,  indeed,  maintains 
that  he  lived  many  years  after  his  return  ;  but  his  rea- 
son (namely,  that  after  hie  return  he  digested  bis  bia- 
tory  into  order)  it  not  eonviocinf  .  For  it  sorely  woold 
not  require  many  years  to  do  that,  esipecinllv  us  the 
last  book  was,  after  all,  left  in  a  rough  and  undigested 
atato.  Boaides,  the  probability  la  rather  that  a  man  of 
sixty-seven  should  not  live  manv  years  The  strongest 
proof  adduced  is.  that  the  h;stonan  (3,  116)  makes 
mention  of  the  third  eruption  of  yEtna,  which  ia  aaid  lo 
have  taken  placo  B.C.  995.  But  this  argument  de- 
pends upon  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  that  paa- 
sage,  which  probably  gave  a  countenance  to  the  above 
opinion.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  uncertain  bow 
many  yeon  bo  lived  aflor  bia  reeall  frcm  banishment 
The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  conclusii  n  of 
ibe  war,  and  bis  having  lived  throughout  ibo  whole 
of  it  in  the  fall  oojoymffne  of  his  ficultiee,  atroiigly 
confirms  the  statement  of  Patnphila,  from  which  it  (of- 
lows  that  he  was  sixty- 6C veil  years  old  at  its  concia- 
eion.  And  as  it  seems  probable  that  he  wotHd  not  01^ 
range  the  worit  before  tbs  conclusion  of  the  war,  so  the 
moulding  of  the  whole  into  its  present  form  might  con- 
sume some  years  ol  the  life  ot  an  aged  man.  Yet  im 
being  at  Uat  left  incomplete  is  unfavourable  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Dodwell,  that  Thoeydidea  Kved  beyond  Mb 
eightieth  year.  (BloomJUld't  Tkucydidts,  vol.  1.  p. 
16,  «ef 7  ) — The  title  of  the  work  is  as  follows:  £vff- 
yfta^  irepl  roH  iroXi^oi»  rQ»  Hehmnnfffotov  Kai  *A9^' 
vaiuv  {•'Iltstnry  of  th(  War  beheeen  tht  Prlnpomu- 
sia.ru  and  Atkeman*'*),  It  is  in  eight  Itooks,  and  ex- 
tends lo  near  the  close  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the 
war ;  but  the  eighth  hnnk  t<.  not  so  finished  ss  the  rest, 
and.  indeed,  there  is  ^  ^ludual  decline  of  vigour  and 
finished  execution  after  the  firat  five  books.  This  fall- 
ing off  and  abnipt  termination  of  bia  btatoiv  may 
beat  bo  oxplaiood  bv  a  gradual  deprivation  of  healdi, 
terniinatinij  in  a  sudden  death  —With  respect  to  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  Thucydides,  it  was  graven 
cod,  and  candMl.  **  Ho  aeoma,**  Smith  obaerrea,  *'  lo 
have  been  all  judgment  and  no  passion.'*  He  evident 
ly  bad  nothing  choleric  or  resentful  in  his  constitutioa. 
Hio  notions  in  philosophy  «nd  rolioioa  being  above  iho 
conception  of  tno  vulgar,  procured  him,  as  in  the  case 
of  Anaxagoras.  Socrates,  Pericles,  and  others,  the 
name  of  an  atheist,  "which."  says  HobU;*,  *M  hey  be- 
stowed opon  all  men  that  thought  not  as  ibey  did  of 
their  ridieoloaa  religion.'*~Ae  rogaida  the  merito  of 
Thucydides  as  an  histoinan.  we  may  copy  the  words 
of  the  ssme  wnier.  "  For  the  faith  of  this  history  1 
shall  Imvo  the  less  to  aoy,  in  loapoet  that  no  man  hmk 
ever  yet  called  it  into  question  Nor,  indeed,  eoold 
any  man  justly  doubt  of  the  truth  of  th.it  writer,  in 
whom  they  hoi  noUling  at  all  to  suspect  of  those  thingo 
that  could  have  caused  bim  either  voluntarily  to  lie  or 
ignorantly  to  deliver  sn  ontruth.  He  overtasked  not 
his  strength  by  undertaking  s  history  of  things  long  b^ 
fore  bia  umo,  and  of  which  ho  waa  not  aUe  to  iiMim 
himaelf.  No  waa  a  man  ihtt  had  as  much  means,  in 
regard  both  of  his  dignit'.  a-;*!  L  ^  \\i:;>l-h,  to  fiii<)  \hc 
troth  of  what  he  rclatoth.  a»  was  needful  for  a  mm  to 
Imvo.  Ho  need  as  much  diligeoco  in  eeareb  of  the 
truth  (noting  crcrythinfr  while  it  waa  fresh  in  his  mrm 
ory.  and  litying  out  his  wealth  upon  intelligence)  as  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  oso.— He  affected,  least  of  any 
mat),  the  acclamations  nf  popular  authorities,  and  wrote 
not  his  history  to  win  applause,  ss  was  the  use  of  thai 
sge,  but  for  a  monument  to  instruct  the  sges  to  come, 
wUch  ho  pcofoeeotb  biaiaatf,  and  ontnloth  bia  M 
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or  lo  nancf.  Ill  finr,  if  the  tru'h  of  &  history  (!id  ever 
ajipirir  by  ihc  maooer  of  reUiing,  it  doib  m  id  Uii«  tu>- 
Ury.**— Smitli  •lao  b*B  s  diaeoonw  on  dw ^tMliiMlMWt 
of  ThucydiJc-*  as  ati  hislunatj  which  rricnls  ppmnal. 
Ue  iberein  shows  him  la  Lav»  iiad  oi^  Uie  qualifica- 
liiM  Ikst  e«)  b«  thoofbt  nMCMaiy ;  Mneljr,  **  l»  W 
•bctractod  from  eri'ry  Kind  of  connexion  with  penoo* 
or  lbing»  lh«t  ax*'  lh«  ftubject  matter ;  lo  be  of  no  coon- 
try,  no  party  ;  clear  of  all  paaaion,  independent  in  ev- 
«y  iigiil ;  ouliMlj  uwoocerned  who  M  plwwd  or  di** 
^•Mcd  with  wlnt  he  writes ;  tbc  Mrrtat  only  of  r««- 
son  and  trulh.  He  was  whoily  iiiiconrcrned  al>out  ihe 
(^oioi)  of  the genetmUoa  ia  wlucb  be  bvcd.  Ho  wrote 
Mr  po6trrity.   He  ippotlod  to  tha  fotora  wocM  for 

tfie  value  of  the  prescrit  he  had  made  them.  Tho 
iodgment  of  succeeding  ages  has  approved  tbe  com- 
atunoot  bo  tlmo  mwlo  lo  Ihoir  wMcntaodinga.  80 
long  as  there  arc  trt)!y  preat  princfs.  aWc  itatesmen, 
■ouiid  poliuctaits — puhiiciaiit  liuii  do  not  rend  asun- 
der politics  from  good  order  and  tbe  general  happineas, 
Im  wiU  meet  with  candid  aiul  grateful  acknowledg- 
BHitaof  h)s  merita." — Thucydid«s  has  been  tometimes 
censured  lor  tlie  introduction  of  harangues  into  hit  his- 
loiTi  and  thia  baa  boeo  aodo  an  afguaent,  bv  aomc, 
ji^kMt  bia  fomral  varaeity  as  an  historian.  The  Initk 
IS,  however,  that  iho  writer  never  meant  llitm  tu  be  rc- 
^tfded  by  tbe  reader  as  bavuig  been  actually  propoun- 
ood  by  tbo  apaalMia  io  qooaiion :  they  aorvo  merriy 
at  vchicli's  for  conveying  his  own  sentiments  on  pass- 
uu  eventa,  for  imintmg  more  distinctiv  the  chanclera 
«flhoao  v^wm  he  bringa  foroasd  m  the  course  of  his 
■arrative,  and  for  relating  cirenmstartces  lo  which  he 
could  not  well  refer  in  the  main  body  of  his  history. 
Tbe  harangues  of  Tbucydides  impart  fre<)uenily  10 
hia  work oKiod  of  dntnatw  cbuactor,  and  afrtaabiy 
iMomipt  tha  moBotony  oeeasioiwd  by  his  peenlttr  ar 
rangemciit  of  evriits  Deinostlieiies  was  so  nrdeiit  an 
admirer  of  tbeoii  thai  be  is  said  to  have  copied  tbem 
over  ten  tiiMa,  in  ordor  to  appropriate  to  hmiaelf  the 
atylo  of  this  great  writer  The  finest  is  the  funeral 
oration  of  Pcrielei,  ui  honour  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  tile  I  rv  ,  tliur  couniry. — Another  charge  made 
against  Thucydidei*  is  iho  ilivi»irin  of  his  work  intu 
^aara,  and  even  iiito  htasoTi!),  tor  he  divMlea  each  y^ar 
into  two  seasooa,  aummcr  a  ml  w  inter.  Tbia  arrange- 
■MM,  wbieb  Oionysina  of  Ualicamaasoa  has  aeveraly 
Hawed,  Imparta  to  the  worh  a  kind  of  monotonoos 
character ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  nitiftt  be  con- 
faoicd,  ibat  tf  tbia  plan  be  in  aoma  reapecla  adoieotiva 
«M,  H  ia  hMO  00  ftr  the  history  of  a  stn|^  war,  whieh 

naturally  divides  it«elf  into  cainpaiguf ,  than  it  would 
be  for  a  work  intended  lu  embrace  the  history  of  a 
people,  or  of  some  extended  period  of  time. — 'J'hucyd- 
idea  wrote  m  ilic  Atiic  didlect  :  after  him  no  histori- 
an ventured  la  uiopluy  any  olher.  and  bis  work  is  ro- 
gardad  as  the  canon,  or  perfection  of  Altioiaill,  Hia 
itjk.  bowaver.  la  not  without  iu  faulu :  his  concise- 
■SM  sometimes  degenerates  into  obscurity,  particularly 
in  bia  barant^ueK  ;  nor  docF>  liv  teem  to  be  always  very 
•oiieitoiia  about  tbe  elegance  of  hia  diction,  but  more 
■Mbitiona  to  oommonieato  information  than  to  fdease 
the  ear.  Against  thcue  and  similar  charges,  of  care- 
iaas  coUucaiton,  embarrassed  periods,  and  aoleciattc 
phraseology,  which  Dionysius,  in  partieobr,  is  most 
active  in  adducing,  tbo  hi'<toruii  has  been  very  auc- 
oeeafully  defended  l<y  one  of  his  ri cent  editors.  Poppo 
INvo  among  tbe  Roman  writers  have  uken  Thucyd 
idea  for  tbeir  model,  nauielv.  .Sa1iu<>t  and  '1  acitus  ; 
hot  they  have  imitated  hun  each  in  a  dillcrt  tu  manner. 
Tacitus  has  appropriated  to  himself  the  gencrsl  man- 
Mi  of  the  Groeh  aistonan,  bia  eeneisanesa.  hia  depth 
•f  ihooght  ]  Sslhisi  has  eonformed  to  him  in  his  sen- 
tences and  p^r,i'-e»  niort  than  iii  hi»  idcn»  — The  most 
•oiebrmted  parts  of  TfattCjfdidea  are  the  oral  ion  of  Per- 


icles, alreadj  rofiensd  to,  and  tho  i!iirri|i|io«  ot  lio 
piafoe  which  nsagcd  Aiiwne  dninf  aoMMroT 

01  87.4,  B  C.  429.  The  fearful  picture  which  Th^ 
cvdides  here  traces  baa  been  imitated  by  Locretnte  and 
Virgil,  paftiealaily  tbs  fiBnner.>-Tho  hoot  cdilioao  of 
Thucydidcs  arc,  that  of  Hudson,  Onm  ,  foJ.  ; 

that  of  Duker,  Amst  ,  1731,  2  vols.  fol. ,  liiat  of  Uot- 
leber  and  Batier,  Ltpi  .  1790-1804,  2  vols.  4to;  that 
of  Haack.  SUnd.,  1819,  8  vols  8ro.  reprir  tvd  l>  VtJ- 
py,  Lmd.,  1823,  3  vols.  8f0  ;  thai  of  Bckkcr.  Oxm  , 
1821.  4  vols.  8vo  ,  that  of  Arnold,  Oz/ord,  1830^ 
3  vote.  Svo ;  and  ospcciaity  that  of  Pt^po.  ^m., 
mi-^.  It  vob.  Svo.  —  Dr.  BloennfieU.  vtcar  ct 
Di«brooke,  Rutland,  England,  has  published  a  eakall 
editioa  with  fo^lisb  ootca,  in  3  vola.  13qio,  and  also 
a  now  Engliah  vcraion  of  Ao  hietonan,  wi^  cafiisns 
and  valuable  notes,  in  3  vols  8vo,  Lond  .  1819. — fl. 
A  poei,  mentioned  by  Marcelitnos.  tbe  btoyaphar  of 
Tbucydides  (Ccmpara  Ptfp*,  Fnltg^t  1,  pw  J7.— 
GoclUr,  Vti  Thueyd.) 

TuuLK,  an  island  in  the  most  nortbem  p«4U  mi 
German  Oeran,  called  nittnu,  '*  fartbeat,**  on  accoont 
of  its  remote  sttuslion,  and  its  being  regarded  as  tbe 
limit  of  geographical  knowledge  in  tbia  quarter.  Tbe 
Thule  mentioned  by  Tactliis  in  hia  Ufe  of  Agncola(c. 
10),  and  which  that  commander  diacosorad  m  arctm- 
navigating  Britain,  coincides  with  JfcaniindL  one  af 

the  Slielland  Isles  The  Tliule  «pokrn  of  nv  Pvthfi*, 
the  ancient  Ureek  navigator,  was  different  from  this. 
The  relation  of  IMheoe  ia  rather  roaaantic  in  aonrn  af 
Its  features;  as,  lor  example,  when  he  states  ihar  n? 
climate  was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  ^ca,  but  a  cbaoljc 
confusion  of  these  ihrso  aikmcnts  :  from  oib^  pans 
of  his  narrative,  however,  many  have  hccrr  J»-J  tc  yop- 
posc  that  this  Thule  waa  modern  IceiacJ  or  .Norway. 
Mannert  declares  himself  in  favoer  of  tbe  former  ; 
D'Anville  oppoacs  iu  Ptolemy  pticos  tbe  middin  of 
tins  Thole  in  6S"  of  laiitode,  and  wya  Aat  at  ^  line 

of  the  e(]uinoxcs  the  days  were  twerily-four  hour*, 

wbtcb  could  not  have  been  true  at  tbe  equiAOxeai,  bat 
mnal  have  tefonod  to  the  aotaiioeo,  nod  thewfona  ihii 

island  is  suppo-cd  to  have  been  in  Pifi®  30  Uuiuc'e, 
that  is,  under  the  polar  circle.  I'be  1  bulo  oi  w&ic^ 
Procopius  speska,  D'Anville  makes  lo  correspond  vnih 
the  iModcm  canton  of  TyUmark,  in  Norvv.iT  T^je 
details  of  Procopius,  however,  seem  to  agree  raiiu^i 
with  tbe  accounts  that  have  beoo  fivoa  of  tbe  sute  af 
ancient  Lapland.  Some  modern  geographers  think 
that  by  Thule  the  ancients  mean  merely  ScaodmaTia, 
of  wb^ch  their  knowledge  waa  Oflj  UUlod.  (ifmir 
ncr/,  Ge^.t  vol.  I,  n.  78.) 

Tnonlt. «  city  of  Loeania,  in  Xjomtt  Italy,  near  the 
site  of  the  more  ancient  Svl>aris,  and  which  was  found- 
ed by  a  cok)ny  from  Athens  about  bfly>five  yean  after 
tbe  ovonhwar  of  tbo  ktter  city.  Two  cdebralod 
characters  are  named  among  those  who  jo  no-f  tx- 

Eidition.  which  was  collected  from  difftrtut  p.irt*  of 
reece :  these  were  HerodoiU!<,  and  Lvsia'^  i  t.v  offn> 
tor.    (j4n«/o^.,  de  Mkei.,  3,  9. — Dion,       .  d<  lAit . 
p.  452. — Suid.,  M.  r.  'Hpodorof  cl  KvetUi  )  Ditxioros 
givea  08  a  very  full  account  of  the  foaridaiion  of  this 
town»  the  form  and  manner  in  which  it  waa  twuk.  and 
the  eonstitntion  it  sdopiad:  its  lasrs  wew  fiantsd 
chiefly  after  llic  code  of  the  celebrated  leg  viator*  Za 
leucua  and  Charondaa.    {IhU.  Sic,  12,  10.)  Thi 
gomnwaat  of  Thwrii  seems  to  have  oxcitod  the  at- 
tention of  Ariatoile  on  more  than  one  occasion  fPa 
/(/ ,  Ti.  4,  ar^y.)    This  Athenian  colony  attained  < 
considerable  degree  of  prosperity  and  powor:  tt  m 
tercd  into  an  alliance  with  Crotono,  end  tri^ai:fJ  lt 
hostiliiicK  with  '1  arentum,  in  order  to  obUm  po»M»- 
sion  of  the  trrritory  which  formerly  belonged  lo  $<n& 
{Straho,  264.)    Io  the  Peloponneaian  war,  the  'no> 
rians  arc  mentioned  as  allied  to  the  Athenians,  snd  at 
fon>ishin;r  ihem  with  .some  few  ships  and  men  for  iheii 
Siediao  expedxtoo.   (TAnqrd.,  7,  35^) 
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tf,  n»  aitaclu  of  the  Locani,  from  whom  they  sus- 
tained a  aevere  defeat,  and,  at  a  Mill  l«t«r  peiiod,  tb« 
eomiry  of  ihe  Tarentines,  so  redoecd  tb«  ptmn  tnd 

pfvyfHTiiy  of  the  Thurians,  that  ihcy  \v(  ru  campelled 
to  aMk  Ut«  aid  of  Rome,  which  was  thus  involved  in 
t  mr  vntb  Tennton.   Abotil  eighiy-cig bt  yen*  af- 

r  .vard,  Thurii,  being  nearly  deserted,  received  a  Ro- 
ouo  coloojr,  and  todi  the  name  of  Copia.  {Strab., 
m*.^Ut.,  SS,  9.)  Omuv  faovravar,  ctUa  it  Tbiiffjf, 
tnd  deaigndtcs  it  a  municipal  town.  {RcU  Civ  ,  3, 
IS.)  The  remaina  of  ancient  'rburii  muat  be  placed 
betwMA  tha  lila  of  ancient  Sybam  and  Ttrtm  IVom. 
(Cramer's  Anricnt  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  359.) 

THoaiHua,  a  name  given  to  Augustus  when  be  was 
jFOong,  either  because  some  of  bia  progenitors  were 
natives  of  Thiirii,  or  because  his  father  Oclavius  had 
been  succesflul  in  <o(ne  military  operations  near  Tbu- 
lii  a  short  time  after  the  birth  of  AogOttoa.  (Sk» 
Am.,  Vit-  Aug.,  7.  — Consult  Oudendorp,  ad  hr.) 

TMVAMiii,  I.  a  nvcr  of  Epirus,  aiicicmly  dividmg 
Tbresprotia  from  the  district  of  Cestrine.  (Thieyri., 
1,  46.)  The  histotisn  Phylarchus,  as  Athcneus  re* 
ports  (3, 3),  affirmed  that  the  Egyptian  bean  was  never 
known  to  grow  oat  of  Egypt  except  in  a  marsh  close 
to  thia  rivar,  aiwl  then  ontjr  for  a  abort  period. — It  ap- 

CBTs  from  Ciceio  that  Atticne  had  an  estate  on  the 
tiks  of  the  Thyami$.    (Ad.  Ail  .  7,  7.  —  Compare 
I^MtMA.,  1,  11.)   The  modem  name  of  this  stream  is 
A*  CMm.   {Cramer'B  Ane.  Gruu,  vol.  1,  p.  108  ) 
A  pcMMMory  of  Epirus,  naar  Uia  nvw  of  the 
■uno  name,  now  Caye  Nisti. 

TnvatiaA  <t«1  evaTttpa).  a  city  of  Lydia,  near  tba 
northern  confim  a.  aituaic  on  the  small  nvcr  Lycus, 
not  far  from  us  source.    According  to  i'lin;  (6,  M), 
ha  original  name  was  Petopia ;  and  8tiabo  (995)  makaa 
it  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Macedonians 
It  was  enlarged  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  select- 
ed as  a  place  of  srms  by  Andronicus,  wlio  declared 
himself  heir  to  the  kin^^  V  in  of  PergBmus  after  the 
death  of  Altalus.    Thyatira.  according  lo  iitrabo,  be- 
longed originally  to  Mysia ;  from  the  time  of  Pliny, 
howet'cr.  wc  fitul  it  ascribed  lo  Lvdia.    Its  ruins  are 
now  called  Ak-Himr,  or  iho  vvhitu  castle.    This  was 
one  of  the  churchea  mentioned  in  the  Reielations. — 
For  an  interesting  account  of  the  church  in  Thyatira. 
consuls  Milner'a  Hutory  of  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Agia,  p.  377,  teqq  ,  Land.,  1832. 

TBvasTn,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia,  and 
grandson  of  Tantalos  t  for  the  legend  relating  to  whom, 
COnauU  the  article  .Airt  ns. 

TnvMBSA.  aulain  in  Troaa,  tbroogh  which  a  small 
river,  called  TWiAbrhia,  llowa  in  ita  covrse  to  Uw 
Scamaiider  According  to  some,  the  rivt  r  Tlivii  brius 
is  now  the  Kamar-sou,  {Cramer' t  Asia  MinoTt  vol. 
1,  p.  lOS.)   .\pollo  had  a  temple  here,  whraeo  he 

was  xiirn.inied  Thiimhrmts.  [It,  10.  430. —  VnL^  , 
£n.,  3,  Hb  —Eurtp.,  Rhea.,  224.)  it  was  m  this 
temple  that  Arhtlles  is  said  to  have  been  mortally 
wound*  d  by  Paris.    {EtML  nd  Jl.,  19^ 

Scrv.  ad  Mn  ,  I.  c.) 

THvmiLAoa,  a  sumane  of  Apollo.  (Fid.  Thjrm- 
bra  ) 

Thvmuites,  I.  a  Iting  of  Alht^ne,  son  of  Oxinihas, 
the  la»t  of  the  deocendants  of  Theseus  who  reigned 
at  Athens.  He  was  deposed  because  he  refused  to 
meet  Xanihu.s,  the  Uofoiian  monarch,  in  aingle  com- 
bat. MeUnthus  the  Meaaenian  ncc opted  the  challenge, 
slew  Xanthu»>,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  kingdom  of 
Attica.  (Kid  Melanthus.)  —  11.  A  Trojan  prince, 
wliose  wife  and  son  were  put  to  death  by  Older  of 
Priam.  {Ttetz.  ad  iMOfhr.t  194. — AimMfm,  ad 
yirg  ,  JEn  ,  S,  32  )  He  is  aald,  on  this  aeeoonl.  to 
hive  used  his  best  endeavours  to  persuade  his  coun- 
^men  to  admit  iho  wooden  horse  within  their  walls, 
(rtr/.,  JEn.,  2,  39.— Smniif  «t  JBn,,  U  e.)— III.  A 
<on  of  Hicetaon,  who  accompanied  Anaaa  Into  Italy* 
90 


and  wa.<)  killed  hf  Thduil   iVhg^  Mm,  It, 

Jd,tb.,  12,  384.) 

Tbvni,  a  people  of  Bithynia.    (Fid.  Bithynia.) 

Thyune,  a  name  given  to  Semele  after  ahe  had 
been  tranalated  to  the  skies.  The  appellation  comes 
eilher  from  ^iu,  to  aaarifice,  or  'Hu,  "■to  rage,  to  be 
ttsitated.'"'  The  latter  is  the  more  probable  deriva> 
uoQ.  (ApoUod.,  3,  6,  ^—Diod.  5ic.  4, 2&,-^Meyit 
ad  Ap^kd.,  L  c) 

TiivoNBUS  (three  syllables),  a  surname  of  Bacchus, 
frooi  his  mother  Semele,  who  was  called  Tkyme* 
(Kid.  Thyone.) 

Thyr6a,  the  principal  town  of  Cynuria,  in  Argolis, 
near  which  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Spartans  and  an  equal  number  of  Argives.  (KmL 
Othn-atifs  )  It  was  ptobably  situate  not  far  from  the 
modern  town  of  Astro.  {Herod.,  \,  8a.) — The  bpar* 
tans  established  the  iEginets  here  upon  the  expulsion 
of  that  people  fmtn  their  island  by  the  Aiheniana. 
{Thucyd,  '2,  2V.j  During  ibo  Peloponnesiao  wai^ 
however,  the  Utter*  having  landed  on  the  Gjrmman 
coast,  captured  the  town,  and,  setting  it  on  fire,  carried 
off  all  the  iuliabilanls.  {Id.,  4,  66. — Cramer  a  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  3.  p.  235.) 

THYRSAeiriB,  a  people  of  Sannatia,  who  lived  bj 
hunting.  Herodiottie  nwkea  the  Tanais  rise  in  their 
territory, — II.  or  Thysaagets,  a  nation  of  European 
Sarmatia,  dvrelliog  on  the  banka  of  the  Tanais,  where 
the  aamo  fiver  approaeliM  leanat  to  tlm  Wo^,  and 
in  the  ncighboDinood  of  the  lyicv.  (Hardamn  mi 
FUn.,  6,  7.) 

TiBsaTas,  a  town  of  (^lilee,  built  by  Herod  Agrip* 

a,  and  named  in  honr  ir  nf  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
t  was  situate  on  the  wesiera  shore,  and  near  the 
soaihem  eztramiiy  of  the  See  of  Tiberiaa.   Thia  pieeo 

of  water  or  was  previously  called  by  the  name  ol 
Gcnnesarcih,  (rum  a  plea&ant  dmtnct  called  Gennesar, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Tiberias  area 
taken  and  destrovcd  by  Vespasian  ;  but,  after  the  CsO 
of  Jtirusalem,  it  gradually  rose  again  into  notice.  It  ia 
often  mentioned  by  the  Jewiab  vmiors,  because,  aftat 

the  taking  of  .Terusalem,  there  wn?  st  Tihrnn«  a  ?iie. 
cession  of  Hebrew  judgcj>  and  ducturs  till  the  iourth 
century.  Epipbanius  says  that  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetles  was  kept  in 
this  city.  {Joseph,  Ant.  Jud.,  18.  3.  — id,  Beii. 
Jud  ,  2,  B.^Md.  ftUd.,  9k  19.)  The  modem  nanw  io 
Tabaria. 

TiBBRiiws,  son  of  Capetas  and  king  of  Alba,  wao 

drowned  in  the  river  .Mbula,  which  on  thai  scconnt 
assumed  his  name,  and  waa  called  Ttberia.  (Lie.,  I, 
9.->0fe..  jV.  !>.,  9.  99.— Korre,  da  L.  L.,  4,  6,  deo. 
—Otiii  Fast  ,  2,  389  ;  4,  47.) 

Ti Rials,  Tybbris,  Tybsr,  or  Tibbis,  a  river  of 
Italy,  on  whose  baaka  the  citjr  of  Rome  wea  haih.  It 
M  Si  d  to  h  ivo  been  originally  called  Allula,  from  th'3 
wbUcoess  of  its  waters,  and  afterward  Tiberis  when 
Tiberinos,  king  of  Alba,  hsd  been  drowned  there;  hot 
it  is  probable  that  Alhula  was  the  Latin  name  of  the 
river,  and  Tiberia  or  Ti^rtx  the  Tuscan  one.  Vano 
informs  us  that  a  priDoe  of  the  Voientes,  named  Del** 
ffris,  gave  hi."  name  to  the  stream,  and  that  out  of  this 
grew  in  time  the  appellations  Tiberia  and  Tihris.  It 
IS  often  called  by  the  Gracka  Thymbria  {6  Qv^ipig). 
— A\'ith  respect  to  its  source,  Pliny  informs  n.s  (3,  fi) 
that  It  rises  in  the  .ApcDnines  ahove  Arreiium,  and 
that  It  IS  joined, daring  a  course  of  nearly  onehaodfod 
and  fifty  miles,  by  upward  of  forty  tributary  streams. 
The  Tiber  was  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  consid> 
erable  burden  at  Rome,  and  small  boats  to  within  n 
short  distance  of  iu  sooree.  (Dm.  Hal ,  9.  44.— 
Strab.,  318.)  Virgil  fa  the  only  author  who  appKea 
ihe  epithet  of  carutean  to  the  waters  of  the  Tiber 
{JEn.,  8,  68.)  That  of  jIavtM,  "yellow/*  is  weL 
known  to  ho  woeh  mora  goneral.   (Oeid.  TViji.,  9g 
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Tfrrktiuu  au  nis,  "  lUc  Tuscm  mrer,"  from  lu  wa- 
tertnir  Elruna  on  one  aide  iii  il»  coiirM,Mld  tito  Lyd- 
ius,  "  till*  Lydian"  stream  or  Tiber,  ooMCouat  of  the 
popuUi  imdiiiofi  which  irae«d  die  art*  and  cinlitation 
•f  £trum  to  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor.  {Vid  lictruna  ) 
TiaMiva*  Clavdios  i>«otoa  Nmo«  a  Roman  em- 
peror, bom  B.C.  49.  He  wac  Um  MM  of  a  frlhtr  of 
the  ^aiii'.'  ijutni ,  uf  tho  ancit  iil  Claudian  ramily,  and  of 
Livia  Drusilla,  afterward  the  celebrated  wife  of  Au- 
gnoe.  Rapidly  raiacd  to  aothority  by  the  infloetiee 
of  hts  inothtr,  in-  ili>|ilaypd  no  inconsiderable  ability  in 
an  expedition  a|^<itusi  certtiiii  revolted  Aipine  tnt^es,  in 
conacKfacoea  of  which  he  wa«  raiaed  to  the  consuUhip 
ill  hi-  twcntT-i  iL,'hiii  v<  ar  On  ihu  death  of  Agri[>pa, 
the  pr.i\;{)  attd  iiusltm)  ol  1  «utriu»  having  gdiacd  the 
etnp^rur'a  conlideiice,  he  chose  htm  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  iiiini»lcr,  obliging  him,  at  the  same  ttuie,  to  di> 
Torce  Vipsaiiia,  the  dausihter  of  Agrippa,  and  wed  Ju- 
lia, the  daughter  of  Augu^  la,  whose  Hagiliou^  conduct 
•I  length  ao  di«g«aled  btra  Uwi  be  raurad  in  a  private 
eapacity  to  Uw  tei«  of  Khedaa.    Aftar  axpariaiieinf 

much  diMicHitLiiaiiCf  from  Augustus,  the  deat'is  of 
iba  two  (Jftsars,  Uaius  and  iiucius,  induced  the  em- 
Mffor  to  taha  him  egain  into  favour  and  adopt  bim. 
T>  riniij  thf  ri  niaitider  of  the  life  of  Auj^ustus  he  I  c 
bavcd  Miih  grt^iti  pnidenci-  and  «iUUiy.  concluding  a 
war  with  the  Germans  in  such  a  manner  as  19  raant  a 
triumph  On  the  death  ui  Aii^ju*t<i<i  he  succeeded 
wiitiuui  opposition  to  the  nuitiitQ — i'ne  tir^t  act  of  the 
saw  reign  was  the  murder  of  young  Posiumus  Agrip- 
pa, tbe  only  aorviving  aou  of  M.  Vipaamua  Agrtppa, 
and  whom  Augiiatoa  had  banished  durnw  bia  lifetime 

to  the  isl.iud  ol  P!ana^la.  From  Ins  I>odily  strength, 
although  taken  by  aurprtse  atid  defenceless,  he  was 
wink  dilBeuIty  otrercoma  bjr  the  eentorion  amployed 
Like  Elixabeth  of  England,  Tiberius  disavow* d  hi» 
own  order.  Suniuaa  baaitated  between  hiniM:!!  aiiu 
Livia ;  and  an  iucMdibla  pfatazt  was  set  up  of  a  com- 
mand of  the  late  emperor  to  the  Iributit-  who  had  llie 
cualody  oi  ibu  voutb,  tnat  he  waiis  not  10  be  sutlcrcd  to 
aurvive  him.  Whila  TUwriua  proceeded  tamediately 
to  tbe  actual  osaiciaa  of  aereral  of  the  imperial  func- 
tions, such  as  delivenng  their  standard  to  the  prvto- 
run  ^iiard.  h^iviiig  them  in  attendance  on  his  person, 
aod  daapatcbiof  iattars  to  the  anaiaa  to  aonoiioce  his 
■eeaaatoflu  ba  allaetad  to  dapand  on  tfa«  plaaaore  of 

the  senate,  and  to  coiiMdrr  hirnsclr  unequal  lo  tiie 
weight  of  the  whole  empire,  in  ine  confused,  dila- 
loiy,  and  aitibigooua  noda  of  his  oxpreaaititf,  or  rather 
bintinn,  hiH  sentiments,  which  he  often  designed  to 
be  uiidt^faiuud  in  a  contrary  senac  to  what  they  seemed 
to  bear,  be  stiTOgljf  resembled  Cromwell. — The  ser- 
vility of  the  senate  ran  befnre  his  ambition  Thov 
bad  afterward  leisure  for  repentance,  'i'tbcrius  «>uv>n 
began  to  practise  the  dark,  crooked,  and  sanguinary 
pobcj  whieb  marfca  tba  jaaJoo^.  diatniatt  and  terror 
of  a  eonaeioiis  and  aaapteleaa  tyfint  Tbaae  who  had 
formerly  r'T-  hun,  as  .A».iiiius  GalluB,  who  had 

married  his  div(»rrcd  wife  V  ipsania,  and  even  those 
wbobad  baon  poiniad  oot  by  Auguatna  aamcn  likely, 
by  their  talents  or  aftptTini;  tninds.  to  supply  princes  to 
tba  empire,  should  the  road  be  open  to  tbam,  were 
tnatebed,  circumfantod,  imnimd.  and dtaumyad.  I'he 
law  of  high  treason  was  maHc  an  inntnimrni  of  pun 
iabmg,  not  actiona  merely,  but  looks,  words,  and  gm- 
Ittiaa,  wbicb  ware  cotwurued  aa  offimcea  againat  the 
majesty  of  the  prinoe.  A  apy-aystam  was  urbanized, 
wbicb  embraced  informer*  and  agitators  of  plots,  who, 
while  they  enriched  themselves,  brontihi  money  to  tbe 
toeaaury  ;  and  aa  a  maa'a  abvea,  aitd  the  goaata  at  his 
table,  might  ibamaolvea  be  secret  panaienera  of  this 
i<ew  pi'liiie  of  in-iprction,  social  confidence  and  domes- 
tie  aacuriiy  were  at  otice  destroyed.  Those  who 
aaaaa  auapectad  were  preaomed  to  ba  guilty :  judges 
were  easily  found  to  condemn  them  ;  and  conh^ea- 
tioos  and  executions  sicceeded  each  other. —  rbej 


Buare  which  tne  ]>eopl(i  bad  retained  of  ik  mkt  d 
election  wss  eiiurel>  taken  from  ibM:  Ihe^^ 


tion  of  tbe  consuls  assoraed  by  tbe  eropcror;  luiii 
choice  of  the  other  magislntes,  though  otieui^  ■ 
(erred  to  tbe  senate,  determined  really  kf^HdC^ 
While  Tiberius,  by  abobabtng  tba  caeinii  or  iimq. 
blies,  swept  away  tba  lait  veatifa  of  popokt  iibenj, 
and  while  iic  weakened  the  iiiiernal  stcii;;!.  c;  (j^ 
empire  by  shedding  the  beat  blood  of  Kea(,i^(» 
rting  aroond  him  tbe  aolilnde  ef  deidi,  b»  mattH 
her  external  glory  to  the  same  sleepless  «k!  lV.ci,; 
ing  jeabu&y.    'I'iits  sentimem  «m  ael  ucnd  b; 
thoae  only  who  were  aliena  fnoi  hk  mm,  (n  ibm 
connected  wuh  him  by  tbe  nesrc«  tifs  wtrt 
objects  of  hm  most  feverish  dreid  uA  Im  tmrn  is- 
placable  malice.    Hn  own  mother,  wle  M  sdU 
oersctf  wiib  crime  to  secure  his  eleTitiet,  m  tk 
first  to  attract  hi«  gloomy  envy ;  wbidi  «ii 
kenrd  by  her  having  been  nimed  in  ti.^  tiil  of  Aa- 
gustua  aa  co-beircaa  with  bunaelf,  UMi  tdifiid  m 
tbe  JnKao  family  by  tbe  name  af  Jafia  AagMi;  wi 
by  the  flatteries  of  the  senate,  who  Uunti  on 
hi  via  tbe  surname  of  Mother  of  the  Coiiutri.  mi 
who  reeet»ed  Awn  Ttbeitea  the  lapoof,  ihtnaod. 
erate  honours  wen*  suitable  to  women  "  !!;•  ten  v 
ding  her  the  state  oi  a  Itclof  iw  viitk  btkitt  iaitUA 
hia  irritation  on  her  addreasicg  tbe  fddtery  to  imtDiu 
their  exertions  in  extinguishing  a  file,  naj  U  tnci4 
to  the  same  feeling.    That  anotber  sbould  dind'vtiii 
htm  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  was  mloknUc  10  ii 
mind ;  bat  be  waa  aqually  onka  to  tatm  liai  » 
other  ahouM  be  pepnlar  tn  tbe  city  «r  tONMilal  i»  it 
tie  Id  ;  and  in  his  son  and  his  nephew  be  bebeW  fltlj 
presuitipluoua  rivals  of  bia  own  past  tmn  m  mu, 
euppis nteta  of  Wa  power,  and  fitmim  is  bi  ibiaa 
Wei^liod  a^^aiiist  thii  sentiment  of  (.m- -r.  tt^ 
riiy  ol  the  empire  and  the  glory  01  oit  limui  tigl** 
were  as  dust  in  tbe  balance.    Reit)ii|oe  hitforaie 
laurels,  lie  no  longPT  led  the  armies  in  ptrwm, hit  w>- 
&iituitd  for  open  war  tbe  cunning  of  » intin.  peftt- 
ious  policy.    It  was  thus  that  he  ileuincd  m  bads- 
minions,  after  invitins  tbem  with  the  twasabsi  1 
specious  hospitality,  Maiboduus,  king  of  lleSatn,Ml 
.\rchelaus,  kinp  of  Cappadocm,  v^hM  liiiplooi  "U 
reduced  to  a  Koman  provioce ;  and  m  u>e  ban  ^ 
of  bb  W9  he  felt  into  a  total  apMby  toa  lodiftnsti 
respectn  u        state  of  the  legions  or  of  the  iofOf^ 
departmcnu.  left  bpaiu  and  feyit*  tot  i«»eni 
without  govemora,  and  allowed  .Anneoii  to  be  (wenw 
by  the  Dacini-^  nnd  Gaul  by  tbe  neigibeunr.^  G* 
mans.    But  itte  auciaot  fame  of  the  Ronw  dwcipliin 
and  valour  vsae  enmofivd  n  the  befinn«^  of  m 
reign  by  the  second  Drosof  and  Owmwu*, 
he  therefore  envied,  detested,  ihd  4«*o»ed--^ 
both  the  aon  aod  the  nephew,  the  moit  e»«ei>i'»i  it^ 
faiihfal  aenHeea  were  rendered  to  Tibtnw  heiwf  iw 
aotboritv  cooM  vrell  be  aaid  to  b«  estafcbbed 
Roman  "legionM  in  Tannonia,  e:thcf  dr«rfrtfricii  •« 
their  atipeiid,  or  making  that  a  pretence  lor  txj  reiei^ 
their  diaaatiafiustioti  wiib  tbe  person  ef  Ite  new  emg^ 
or,  raised  a  mutiny,  which  Drusus  suppreatii.  !» 
same  pari  v*a»  acted  by  the  legions  in  UwerGeimif 
whom  Gcrmanicus  hani^ncd from  the  csaip  inbawl; 
and  on  their  persisting  to  choose  hiai  empeWTf  f*[Jf 
a  sword  at  h»s  breast,  with  the  ercls«iHOBll«"» 
had  rather  die  than  forfeit  his  fidehtv '    .\  t^ittt  lo- 
dacioosly  offered  him  another  aword,  teUmg  b»  ™ 
•'  it  was  sharper hia  person  waa  in  diB(|«r,l«ali 
waacanicd  lohis  tent  bv  hts  friend* .  but.  drtr-mnaj 
on  the  expedient  of  awakeomg  tiie  Wiwit  of  i« 
troops  by  expressing  his  diitmst  of  their  »i!«fliir<« 
and  honour,  he  scni  his  wife  Agnppma.  the  p» 
daughter  of  Augustus,  from  the  carop,  wbich 
ed  throu^  accompanied  by  her  infant  son  Ci^ »« 
a  retinue  of  wcepinj,'  ladies     The  loldrer*. 
compuDCtieo,  crowded  around  bcr,  implpfjuf 
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tan,  aude.UMir  sobuuMion,  and  deouoded  to  be  ltd 
wpoM  the  Aiiemf .  Oemwiiieiis  carried  devaatatMM 
into  ihe  fields  and  cities  of  the  Mar»i,  titc  Uaiijclt-s, 
tod  the  Cam,  whom  he  everywhere  overtbrew ;  re- 
coverad  the  stand  ard  of  Varua,  and,  cemitif  lo  a  afMH 
jn  the  woods  where  the  mouldering  trenches  of  his 
camp  were  stiii  visible,  and  the  ground  siruwn  wah 
dM  wliiteoad  bonoa  of  bia  follOwera,  collected  them 
with  funeral  honours.    Artninius,  however,  at  the  head 
of  the  Cberusci,  by  retiring  into  the  forekts,  posting 
ambuscades,  and  inveigling  the  Romans  into  woody 
and  mwrab;  dcfilaa,  gained  aome  advantages  over  the 
Gttaar  hioMclf,  «*  well  aa  hia  lieutenant  C»cma,  though 
ilicy  were  retrieved  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  cour- 
age. Agrippioa  diniaycd  a  bigb  s|iirit,  and  tbe  most 
aetive  devocioii  to  toe  aerviee  of  im  tioopa,  noi  only 
tending  tbo  wounded,  but  preventing,  by  her  intrepid- 
ity, lite  breaking  of  a  bridge  on  the  Rhine,  ou  a  tu- 
mour of  tbe  edvanee  of  the  Germans.    Her  conduct 
in  these  circumjUinff ;«  n«»  wf!l  ftn  her  previous  share 
in  the  suppression  oi  the  mutiny,  and  evtsn  the  fondling 
name  of  Caligula,  bestowed  by  ttie  cantp  on  her  yoiintf 
son.  from  tbe  circumstance  of  his  wearing  tbe  nailed 
baskin  of  tbe  legionary  auldiers,  were  each  a  source  of 
deep  suispicion  and  long-conccakd  rescntinrnl  in  the 
breaat  of  Tibenoa,  wbicb  were  foatered  by  tbe  arts  of 
iBainuatioii  Ikniliar  to  bia  worthleaa  miniater  Sejanus 
— The  appearance  of  commotions  in  the  East,  wiicre 
Vononea,  tbe  king  set  over  Paribia  by  tbe  Romans, 
bad  been  expelled  by  Artabennat  and  bad  taken  refuge 
in  Armenia,  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  einprror  tor  ihi 
recall  of  tbe  Cc»ar  from  tiic  comuiaud  ui  the  legioiiii  ui 
Qemwn^*    Obeying  the  mandate  with  dilatory  baste, 
Qcrinaiiicus  signalized  bis  departure  by  s  final  cam- 
paign with  the  Cherusci,  whom  he  attacked  on  the 
vVeser,  and,  surrounding  their  rear  and  flunks  with  his 
cavalry,  defeated  vriib  pradigiooa  alaQghier  (A.C.  16); 
Afiainiaa  hiniaelf  owii^  bia  eaeape  to  the  fleetneea  of 
bia  horse  and  tho  conccAlcneiit  of  hii  vi»Agi-,  which  I 
waa  bathed  in  blood.    After  pushing  bis  success  as 
fcr  ae  the  Elbe,  and  eending  to  Rome  ibe  gpoihi  and 
cnprtrr^i  of  his  victories,  and  the  Minted  repre»enta- 
Uons  ot  the  rivers,  mountains,  and  battles,  Gerinani- 
VOMf  aa  a  mark  of  dissembled  favour,  was  chostMi  by 
Tlberiua  his  colleague  in  the  consulate  ;  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria  was  assigned  to  him  by  a  decree  of  the 
aenate.    But,  previously  to  thia  appoiniinwnt,  his  kins- 
man  Siiaoga  bad  been  reoiOTed  from  tbo  Syrian  pre- 
fcetnrv,  end  Oneoa  Plio,  a  man  of  a  violent  dlsposi- 
lion,  siibslit  iU  d   in  hia  room. — After  agrcoinix  to  a  ' 
treaty  with  AruiNinue,  bv  virtue  of  which  Vouones 
waa  made  to  ratiie  into  CUicia,  and  after  {facing  Zo- 
r^ori-f  on  the  throne  of  Armenia,  Gcrmanicus  set  out 
on  a  tour  of  curiosity  and  science  lo  Egypt,  ythnre  he 
sailed  up  the  Nile  and  iaapected  tbe  ruins  of  Thebes, 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  statue  of  Meninon,  which  emit- 
ted a  aound  when  touched  by  ihc  layi  uf  the  rising 
son.    Retoruing  from  Egypt,  and  fioditig  that  Piso 
bad  leveraad  many  of  hia  oidera.  he  iaeoed  a  mandate 
for  him  to  quit  the  firovince,  and  enforced  it,  on  being 
detained  at  Aiicioch  by  an  iiliicssi,  which  he  su»pocted 
bad  been  produced  by  poison.    After  urging  on  Agrip- 
pina  loaigiiattott  and  an  abeeneo  fiom  Rome,  m  advice 
which  her  proud  courage  forbade  her  to  follow,  he  ex- 
pired at  ft  liilie  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  (.\.C. 
19). — After  bis  body  bad  been  burned  in  the  forum  of 
Antiocli,  Acrippiiia  wont  nn  hoiT<}  a  vrs-  cl  arid  «:ii!L'd 
for  Italy.    Sue  Unded  ai  iicuiidisiuni  ainui  liic  mm 
glcd  aobs  and  tears  of  women  and  men,  and  advanced 
•kywiy.  with  downcast  eyea,  auanded  by  two  of  her 
ebildren,  and  bearing  in  her  arms  tbe  um  wbicb  con- 
tained  the  ashes  of  lier  husliand.    The  pr.i'iorian 
bands  sent  to  escort  Ibe  remains  were  followed  by  tbo 
Whole  aenato  and  inmimerable  people,  who  beaet  tbe 
roads,  and  with  sudihic  condi  li m  t»  and  sympathy  at- 
*  >nded  ber  to  the  city.   Tbe  emporot  and  Livia  for- 1 


bore  to  show  ^heaiaeUea  io  public.  Tba  people  wrot« 
on  tbe  walla  of  tbe  palace,  «*Realore  Germanicua.** 

Piso  and  ins  wife  Plaricina  entered  Rome  amid  tbe 
|>opulai  indignaiion,  wbicb  was  iucreaaed  tbefealtv- 
ity  appeieot  in  their  faouae.  wbicb  waa  ailuated  near 

the  forum  Piso,  however,  was  accused  of  treason  by 
Pulciniu:$ ;  v,is  ueglcclcd  by  Tiberius,  who,  aflfccf.'jig 
tbe  coolest  impartiality,  referred  the  cause  to  tbe  sen- 
ate; and  bluhbed  himself  in  prison  IIi^  wife,  who  bad 
also  deserted  hiui,  enjoyed  afterward  ibc  favour  of  Liv- 
ia and  the  em(>eror,  to  whom  she  was  useful  in  ealom* 
niatiog  Agrippin* ;  bvt  waa  at  laat  beraelf  exj>osed  to 
criminal  aeenaationa,  and  died  alao  by  her  own  hand. 
— Tlic  widow  of  Germanicus  remained  at  Home,  and 
persisted  with  a  lofty  dciej^minatiou  to  assert  bei 
rights.  On  her  eooain  Claudia  Potebra  beti^  accoaed 
of  nuptial  infidelity  and  treason,  she  sought  an  audi- 
ence, and,  6iHiing  tbe  emperor  sacribcinig  ai  ibu  altar 
of  Augustus,  reproached  him  with  tbe  inconsistency 
of  persecuting  the  A  i!C"!'«»:ir;  [  o^'tcrity,  to  which  he  re- 
plied by  catching  lici  baud,  anu  quoting  a  line  from  a 
Onek  tiagedyt 

CUU  f  t/llM  eotiaf  M<  r«vii»  «r  c  terM^r 

He  contrived  an  excuse  for  not  inviting  her  to  bis  ta- 
ble by  having  it  auggeated  that  some  applea  were  poi* 
soned,  snd  then  resenting  her  suspiciona  when  abode- 
dined  to  accept  ibcm  from  his  band  ;  and  at  la&t,  on 
the  plea  that  she  bad  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  army, 
and  to  take  sanctuary  at  tbe  statue  of  Auguatoa,  be 
I'anislied  her  tO  the  isle  of  Pandataria     On  this,  she 
addressed  him  with  spirited  reproaches,  when  the  das- 
tardly tyrant  had  one  of  her  eyes  throat  out  with  roda 
by  tbe  band  of  a  centurion.    Agrippina  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  ber  life  by  abstinrt'ce  I'om  food  (A.C.  26). 
Viands  were  forced  into  her  inouil'  tiy  the  emperor's 
order,  but  bis  fear  or  bia  malico  was  disappointed  bjr 
ber  onconqoerable  reaolution.    In  the  aenate  be  mag- 
nified  liis  own  clemency  in  not  having  sentenced  the 
wife  of  Cit  rlIlJnlcu^  to  be  strangled  lu  the  dungeon, 
exposed  lil«<  j  felon  on  iliej)rison  steps,  and  dragged 
by  a  hook  into  the  Tilier     Drusup,  the  surviving  heir, 
and  iho  son  of  Tiberius  by  .Agrippina  V'tpsauia.  who 
bad  been  decreed  a  triumph  for  bis  services  in  Illyii- 
cum  and  in  Germany,  and  bad  been  admitted  to  a 
share  of  the  tribuiiicisn  power,  was  poisoned  by  Seja- 
nus (A.C.  23),  who  had  long  cherished  a  sentiment  of 
revenffe  for  a  blow  received  from  Druaoa,  aod  had  cor> 
rupted  bia  wife  Uvia.   The  emperor  entered  the  aeo- 
aic-house  w  ith  an  air  of  indifference  before  the  body 
was  interred,  and  shortened  the  time  of  pnMir  mourn- 
ing, directing  the  shops  to  be  opened      uMial.  Hie 
own  mother,  I.ivia  .\ugu>ta,  afforded  hitn,  by  fiur  Jeatb 
(.\.C.  20),  asiiiiiUr  occasion  of  evincing  his  8U|icrioritjr 
to  tb'}  feelings  of  human  nature  ;  as  he  not  ooljT  eb> 
stinted  himself  from  ber  sick-bed,  but.  on  a  pretence 
of  modesty,  curtailed  tbo  funcrsi  honours  decreed  to 
her  by  the  senate. — ^Tlie  dc.idly  favour  of  Tiberius  was 
next  extended  to  tbe  eldest  tons  of  Germanicua  and 
Agrippina,  who  were  adopted  as  betra,  aa  if  in  atone- 
ment for  the  savBj^'e  injuries  coimniitcd  on  tbcir  admi- 
rable parents.    But,  as  sdoptcd  princes,  vowa  for  tbeif 
health  and  aafety  were  offered  up  by  the  fMintiffa ;  and 
this  proved  tbo  sij^nal  of  iiirortnation.«  of  treason,  tbe 
usual  prelude  of  tbe  em}>eror'8  judicial  murders  They 
were  accused  of  having  aspersed  biachaiactcr.  and  the 
accusation  was  followed  by  tbe  sentence  and  its  exe~ 
cuuoti.    Nero  was  starved  to  death  in  tbe  isle  of  Pon- 
lia,  and  Drusus  in  a  secret  chamber  of  the  palace. — 
The  daughters  of  Oermanicus  were  spared  by  the  tf- 
rant,  and  disposed  of  iu  marriage  :  Agrippina  to  Cnent 
Doinilius,  the  grand50n  of  ( )otnv!a.  sister  of  Augustus  ; 
Drusilla  to  Lucius  Cssaius ;  artd  Julia  to  Marcus  Vt- 
nieioa.— 'The  presumptive  heira  of  the  Imperial  fiunil^ 
being  retnovcd,  Sejanus  thought  the  empire  within  his 
grasp.   On  pretence  of  diaciplioe,  be  bad  removed  tbe 
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irisD  bands,  of  which  ho  was  prefect,  to  &  forltiied 
amp  witboot  the  ctif,  between  nw  Timind  tnd  E»- 
qnii  rn  gates;  in  the  senate  he  secured  to  himself 
parusauft  by  the  distribution  of  provinces  a.nd  honours, 
•adi  gained  entire  ascendancy  over  the  emperor  by  re< 
Heving  him  of  the  labours  of  state  m  well  M  •doiin* 
isteriiig  to  hu  laxury ;  by  studying  hie  lMnMKtr>i,  tnd 
breathini;  into  his  ear  the  whi*(>ers  of  a  slate  informer. 
A  diseamhter  to  lU  others,  Ttberiue  was  open  to  Se- 
ftnos and  Mtilf  yiaMinf  to  Moi  cntiia  and  OMuspi- 
cious  confidence,  waf  ]  i  r  ,  ;adc<l  to  withdraw  from  the 
caret  of  staM.  The  plot  was  detected,  and  Antonia, 
tlM  bmUmt  «f  GflinatiieM,  waa  iIm  aeemir  of  Seja- 
nua.  Impeached  by  letter*  from  the  emperor,  con- 
demned by  the  senate,  and  deserted  by  the  prstorian 
guards,  he  was  atfMigM  bf  the  public  executioner, 
and  bodv  was  lorn  piecemeal  by  the  populace 
(A.D.  31).  The  vengeance  of  Tibcnin  pursued  his 
friends  and  adherents,  and  im n  creaked  its  rage  on 
the  innocent  childhood  of  his  son  and  his  daughter. 
—Tiberius  continued  to  hide  himself  from  the  gsze 
of  Rome  and  from  the  lif^ht  of  day,  among  the  groves 
«a4  gnMUMsa  of  the  ialaud  of  Capr««,  which  he  peo- 
(ilad  with  the  pattaera  of  hia  impon  orgtea,  dreaa- 
cd  in  fiHita<!ic  dii^guiscs  of  wood-nymphs  and  satyrs. 
But  the  time  approached  when  the  world  waa  to  be 
fid  of  ttiia  monster  of  his  sp«ei«a.  Hia  rfek-M  was 
attended  hy  that  Caligula,  the  only  sunriving  son  of 
Oermanicua,  whose  conning  had  baffled  the  insidi- 
MMCaa  of  his  agitators  of  treason,  and  whose  obse- 
quiotjsne^^  imposed  (i[)on  himself;  but  who  had  not 
bean  always  able  to  elude  his  penetration,  and  of 
whom,  when  his  life  wan  begged,  which  bad  been 
chiao  times  threatened,  be  bad  predictad,  with  the  tact 
of  a  eonnatorml  mind,  that  **  Cairn  would  |»rove  a  aer* 
pent  to  swailcv  Home,  and  a  Phaeihoii  lo  set  tfie  world 
on  Are."  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
lothargy  in  which  the  emperor  lay  waa  aetvalty  death, 
Caius  .i[i[iroached  and  attempted  to  draw  the  ring  from 
bis  finger ;  it  respited  ;  and  on  the  bold  suggestion  of 
Maero,  the  new  prsttonan  prefect,  pillowa  were  press- 
ed upon  him.  and  the  hiiid  of  her  son  svenged,  though 
late,  the  manes  of  Agrippina  (A.D  31,  aged  78). — 
TSlMriea  waa  a  crafty  speaker,  was  liteiaiy,  addicted 
to  astrology,  and,  like  Augustus,  apprehensive  of  thun< 
der,  a«  a  preservative  against  which  he  wore  a  laurel 
crown.  In  his  person  he  was  tall  and  robust,  broad  in 
the  shoulders,  and  so  atrong  in  the  muaclea  that  ha 
coaU bote  a  luud  apple witanis  finger,  and  wound  the 
acalp  of  a  bov  with  a  fillip  His  fdce  was  fair  com- 
plexioned.  and  would  have  been  handsome  if  it  bad 
not  been  diafigeted  eatbnnelea,  for  which  be  oaed 
cosmetics.  His  eye^  were  prodigiously  larrje,  and 
eotild  discern  objects  in  the  dark.  He  wore  his  hair 
tong  in  the  neck,  contrarv  to  the  Roiaan  vaaM ;  walk* 
ed  eree?.  with  a  stiff  neck  ;  seldom  aerosted  any  one  ; 
and.  when  he  spoke,  used  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  in 
OOhdeaccnsion. — The  news  of  the  tyrant's  dcsth  was 
received  at  Rome  with  popular  crien  of  **  Tibeiiua  to 
the  Tiber  I"  Hit  body  was.  however,  bome  to  the 
citv  by  the  soldiers,  .ind  biiriiod  with  funeral  rites.  In 

bis  will,  Caius,  and  Tiberius  the  son  of  the  jounger 
Draaaa,  were  itemed  ea  bie  beira,  with  a  revaraioR  to 

♦he  siirvi^cr.  (Sueton  .  Vit.  Tih — Tacit.,  Anu  ,  lib 
1,3.  3,  dec. — EUon't  Roman  Emperor*,  p.  47,  ataq.) 

TtBiacoe,  now  the  Tmtc.  a  river  of  Daeia,  called 
al»o  Pathyasus,  falling  into  the  Danube,  and  forming 
the  western  limit  of  Dacu.  {I'lin  ,  t,  12. — Ammian. 
Mmrcelt ,  17.  3  )— 11.  (or  Tibiscum),  a  city  of  Dscit, 
on  the  river  Tcme?.  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  near  the  junclmn  of  the  Bistra  with  the  for- 
mer fttroam.  It  is  now  the  Cavaran.  {JKHkafumA 
Aer,  Wirlcri.  der  Gfogr.^  p.  970.) 

TiBsit,    Vid.  Tibrris. 

TiDML^.  :i  town  nf  S^rdmi.i,  o'l  the  northern  coast, 
and  OD  the  strait  which  separates  that  island  from  Cot- 
IMO 


sica ;  baoce  it  became  a  usual  luidag-|iiac«.  It  ■ 
DOW  Lmg»  AirdsL  (PloL^lb'ii.  Am^  7t ) 

TiBULLus,  AoLtJs  Albios,  a  Roman  Vtiigni,  ctk. 
bra  ted  for  his  poetical  compositions.  Tbrii  euai 
some  doubt  respecting  the  penod  of  hit  binh.  Pens 
CtioitM  and  Lyliua  Gytaidas.  the  ancient  but  iue. 
curate  biographera  of  Die  Roman  poets,  rtlyu^  ob  laa 
lines  erroneously  Ascribed  to  TibaUiH,  tai  WUkL 
in  the  fifth  elegy  of  the  tliird  book, 

Natalem  nastn  pmmim  vidert  fsnulu 
QiUM€€eiik  fUteoiimdiiUrfttfti, 

had  maintaiBedthathewasbom  AI TC.ni,»iytk 

year  the  two  constils  Nirtius  and  Pann  wrre  fBondi 
iy  wounded  st  the  battle  of  Klutina.  JJ.is 
waa  the  liiiat  commentator  who  snspectol  'mi  ihen 
verses  were  interpolated,  and  bis  opuuu  bees 
confirmed  by  Janos  Doosa,  who  has  titm.  it  pml 
length,  that  the  chronology  they  would  f^UD.ur,  todd 
by  no  meana  be  lecoociled  with  dates  ahKbiRaahs 
assigned  to  vnioaaeveoia  in  the  Uetf  lie  (ML  Ht 
conjC  iT' 3  that  the  lines  which  bad  occi'ikkJ 'be 
common  error  with  regard  to  (be  binb  of  TimUb* 
were  imerpolntod  in  ^  elegiea  firo«  ite  ««il»«f 
Ovid,  in  whose  Tristia  they  occur  (4.  10]  Dm« 
was  followed  by  Broukhusiui  and  Volpi,  »k  ii 
seem  right  in  placing  the  birth  of  TiboUosearlwri^ 
A  r  r  711  :  but  it  would  not  appear  that  tbeyy 
adduced  suflicicni  aulboriiy  for  cair)ing  iKjuit*  » fe 
back  as  690,  which  th^  have  fixed  on  kt  th«  fr«i 
of  his  birth.    It  appears  fion  an  CMnB  ^  fimdm 
Marsus,  a  contemporary  of  TiliQlnii,  dnt  ha  chhI 
to  live  about  iho  same  tunc  with  Virgil.  But  Vit|l 
died  hi  7U,  and,  had  TibuUos  been  boro  Meuiyv 
690.  he  mnal  have  reeebad  the  age  of  ftrtr-lHir  it  the 
time  of  his  deceaf^e,  which  is  scarcely  »hl) 
the  premature  death  deplored  by  hu  cwu^ponn^ 
or  the  epithet  Juvenis  spplied  to  him  ia ilwntj 
igram  of  Domitius  Marsus.    On  the  whole. ^ 
may  be  asfely  conjectured  to  have  oecnnid  h*Bi« 
A.U.C.  696  and  700.    It  has  been  remiTked,th»t  fw 
of  the  great  Latin  poets,  orators,  er  Iw^spaai  W 
born  at  Home,  and  tbaU  if  the  capits!  W  llaifs«> 
fined  the  distinction  of  Romans  to  the  ancieri  fj5M« 
within  the  walla,  bar  nene  wooU  have  bewdtftw^ 
of  some  of  its  nobleet  omamoM.  TlbnUafchapn 
IS  ore  of  the  exceptions,  as  his  birth,  in  whatntr  we 
it  may  have  happened,  unqnestioniWy u»k pUcie 
tbe  capital.   He  wee  deacended  of  m  eqtieitnu  to- 
dy of  considerable  wealth  and  pos?es«fflsa.  thoq;*  Wl» 
known  or  mentioned  in  the  history  of  dwifwaaiiy. 
Hia  fiitber  had  beon  engaged  on  the  o' 
in  the  civil  wars,  and  died  soon  * f ter  CaW hiifing 
triumphed  over  the  liberties  of  Home.  '***r7l 
wtthoM  any  sufficient  authority,  thaiTiWbJi  'n^f" 
was  present  »t  Philippi.  sloi^  with  hiifp«i«>l^sy.», 
in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  sitny.  H*  » 
early  life  to  his  paternal  vilU  near  'j" 
AMtb  he  b«l  laated  the  aweets  of  d&mm  u,AW- 
tone,  b«  the  ample  petiinwey  he  had  ishniied  fiw 
his  ancestors  was  greatly  diminished  bythspsrt** 
of  land  made  to  the  soldiery  of  the  tnumtin. 
and  other  Fkeneb  eritiea  bave  allagwi  that  ..^  ^ 
ruined  by  his  own  dts<«ipation  and  e5^«»WM*^ 
has  been  denied  by  Vulpius  and  ljrort«w» 
learned  edilois  and  commenutors  of  Tih  ^ 
the  same  eagwrnew  as  if  their  own  fame  tm  lefiaj 
depended  upon  the  question.    The  psrt'i'O"  «  J 
Isnds  in  Italy  was  probablv  the  chief  ca  >.f  c  w» 
digence ;  btit  it  is  not  udihdy  that  hn 
gance  mav  have  contributed  lo  Wa  ••''T  j'*''^ 
He  Otiera  his  complaints  of  the  vrnalttr  of  ntJT 
treaaea  and  fiivooritea  in  icnns  which  •h'*"*. 
had  already  auAbrod  Inm  their  lapaeity 
less.  I  r  r  v  resses  himself  as  if  pn^trfi  U> 
eveijUm^  to  gratify  their  cupidity.  U »«««» pH*^ 
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tel  M  ptit  of  Ike  1M4  of  wUek  Tibullua  bad  bMn 

kpmdi  WM  restored  (o  b>m,  m  we  find  not  in  hi*  el- 
cgiet  t  single  ezpre»tioD  of  gratitude  or  complinieni, 
IkOB  which  It  might  b«  conjoetoMd  that  Avguetue  bed 

atoned  to  him  for  thf  wrongs  of  Octavius.  It  ie  ori- 
dcnt,  however,  itui  he  was  not  reduced  to  eitremo 
want.  It  might  oven  be  inferred,  from  a  di»uch  in  one 
of  bit  elegiei  (2,  4),  tbat  hi*  cluef  poteroal  M«t  bad 
beta  praeerTed  to  bim : 

Honcc,  too,  in  a  complimentary  epistle  (I,  4),  wriltcti 
long  after  tbc  pariitkou  of  the  lands,  says  that  the  goUii 
Ittd  bMiowod  OB  him  wcilth,  uid  tlw  wt  (tf  oiling 

it: 

"  Di  Hhi  imtiat  dcdcntnl.  artemque  frurndiV 

His  owii  idea  of  the  enjoyment  of  such  wealtb  aa  be 

ti'sf^esacd  aoems  to  bate  teen  0u<]8>"gt  ftt  leetl,  from 
is  poems)  a  rural  life  of  tranqtiilluy  and  rcpo?c,  of 
which  the  &olfc  einployinent  skiould  consist  in  the 
peaceful  avocations  of  husbandry,  ead  the  Meure 
tUMttt  abOQld  be  devoted  to  the  Muses  or  to  plpa)«ure. 
Hie  friendship,  however,  for  Messala,  and,  perhaps, 
somp  hopf  of  improMinu  his  modtrale  and  diminished 
fortune,  induced  him  to  attend  that  celebnted  com- 
BUnder  in  various  railiury  expeditions.    It  wonld  ap- 
pear that  he  bad  ac-oini'af.ud  him  in  not  Itss  than 
three    But  tbe  prtci.sn  penods  at  which  tbey  were 
undertaken,  end  the  order  in  which  they  raeceeded 
each  other,  are  subjects  mvoUud  ii.  much  uncertainty 
end  contradiction.   The  first  was  commenced  m  7VJ, 
against  the  Sallassi,  a  berce  and  warlike  people,  who 
inhabited  tbe  Pennioe  or  Ocaiao  Alps,  and  fro  m  tV  r 
fostoMte*  lied  long  bid  defiancs  to  every  edort  made 
by  a  regular  army  for  tbeu  subjugation.— His  next  ex- 
pedition wiUi  Messala  was  to  A^itanic  Qwal.  That 
prcvinee  lietrioff  levolted  in  714,  Meaaele  was  tetmst- 
rd  with  the  task  of  reducing  it  to  obedience  ;  and  he 
proceeded  on  this  service  immediately  alter  tbc  bavtl« 
o(  Aetium.    Several  sharp  eeUons  took  plete,in  which 
Tibullus  signali/ed  his  courage  ;  and  the  success  of 
this  campaign,  if  wc>  may  believe  himself,  was  m  no 
■mall  degree  attributable  to  his  bravery  and  exeitions. 
In  tbe  following  teewMi,  Memle,  beiqg  inttaited  by  the 
emperor  with  en  ettraordtnary  eonunend  {n  Uie  East, 
requested  Tibulluc  t  >  .\'  :  Lnopany  him  ;  and  to  this 
proposal  our  poet,  though,  tt  would  appear,  with  tome 
leloetenee,  et  lengUi  eomented.  He  bad  net,  how- 
ever, been  long  at  sea,  when  his  health  suiTeied  so 
•everely  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  put  on  shore  at  an 
{•lend,  which  Tibullus  names  by  its  poetical  appella- 
lion  of  PhTacia,  but  which  was  then  commonly  called 
Corcyra,  now  Corfu.    He  soon  ifccuvcrcd  from  this 
dMigefone  eickaess,  end,  es  aoon  as  be  was  able  to 
renew  his  voyage,  he  joined  Messala,  and  travelled 
with  bim  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Egypt.  Having 
returned  to  Italy,  he  again  retired  to  ma  farm  at  Pe- 
dam,  where,  tboiigb  be  occesiooally  Tiaited  tbe  cepi* 
tal,  iie  chieiljr  reaioed  for  the  lemeinder  of  hie  lib.— 
Tibullus  was  endued  with  elegant  manners  and  a 
iuuidaome  person,  which  involved  bim  in  nunv  Itcen- 
tiooe  eonnesioiw.   Bnt,  tlioogh  devoted  to  pieeeure, 
3t  the  same  timr  drew  closer  his  connexion  with 
the  most  ^arned  and  polished  of  his  countrymen,  as 
Valgiue,  Meeer,  and  Horace.   He  contmoed,  iikewiie, 
nn  ntiifitcrruptcd  friendship  with  Messala,  whowas  now 
at  liie  iiciglit  of  bi5  reputaiioii,  his  humc  bcmg  Oxe  re- 
sort of  the  learned,  end  his  patronage  the  eorest  pass- 
port  to  the  gatea  of  fame.  Tibullus'  enjoyment  ol  this 
sort  of  life  was  considerably  impaired  by  the  state  of  bis 
health,  which  had  coniimicd  to  bo  delicate  ever  since 
iIm  illoees  with  which  he  was  attacked  at  Coicjm.  His 
«xMtMiee  was  protricted  till  Ttl,  ud  hie  deetb,  tvluch 
happened  ia  tlaljretf,  vttdaploitd  bj  Ofid  jft  ft  kiif 


TIBULLUS. 

elegiac  poem. — Tbe  events  snd  circumstances  of  the 
life  of  Tibullus  have  OMreised  ereo»rkable  inflttenee 
on  bis  writings.    Thoae  oeeniteneea  lo  whieh  he  wee 

e^sed  tended  lo  give  a  peculiar  turn  tn  h:s  thoughts, 
end  e  peculiar  colouring  to  bia  language.    The  iio- 
men  wr  of  the  bigheat  nnk  bed  become  alike  licen- 
tious and  venal  ;  and  the  proprrtv  of  triost-  anrient 
possessors  of  tbe  Italian  sod.  wno  nad  auhwred  to  loc 
republican  party,  was  divided  by  unprincipled  usurp- 
ers among  their  rapacious  soldierr.    Unhappy  in  love, 
and  less  prosperoua  in  fortune  than  in  early  youth  he 
had  reason  to  anticipate,  all  that  be  utters  on  these 
topics  is  stamped  with  aueb  raelitv,  tiiat  no  reader  can 
suspect  for  a  moment  either  thtt  hie  cOttpteioU  wefo 
borrowed  from  Greek  sources,  or  were  tbe  mere  crea- 
tions of  fancy,   tiia  feelings  seem  to  have  been  too 
acute  to  permit  him  the  poseeseion  of  that  perfect  le- 
|)0!»e  and  equanimity  of  spirit 'which  ho  j'l-^tlv  sr- 
countod  tbe  chief  blesait^  of  Ufe.    That  mdinerence 
to  eminence  end  wethb,  whieh  Hence  perhaps  e»> 
joyed,  and  which  seems  to  hare  been  so  earnestly  de- 
sired by  Tibullus,  was  rather  pretended  by  bim  than 
actwHy  felt ;  and  bis  inability  to  procure  either  liie 
advantages  of  fortune  or  delights  of  conteotmeot  ie 
the  source  of  constant  struggle  and  disapnointmmit 
Hence  the  irriubility,  melancholy,  and  changeable- 
ness  of  his  temper.   Sitch  circometaoces  m  the  Ufe, 
and  such  festures  in  the  chificter  of  Tihttlliia,  will  ho 
found  explanatory  and  illustrative  of  much  which  we 
find  in  hia  elegiee.    These  elegies  have  been  divided 
hy  Gernum  wnten  into  Erotic,  Ruraly  DnotiomU  end 
Panegyrical    Tho  chief  ingredients  in  t  <  ^  npin^  arc 
no  doubt  derived  from  such  topics;  but  nu  .v   I  hia 
elegies  paruke  of  all  these  qoabttee,  and  thuL  are 
few  of  them  whicli  can  be  accounted  as  purely  belongs 
iQg  to  any  of  the  above  classes.    Tho  elegies,  bow- 
ever,  in  which  amatory  sentiments  predominate,  are 
by  far  the  most  numerotte. — One  can  acarcelj  be  e 
poet  and  in  love,  it  bas  been  nid,  wilhont  eleo  levtag 
the  country.    Its  *ccne»  supply  the  sweetest  m  n-es  ; 
there  the  ebcpbexUa  have  thetr  cool  reueau,  and  iove- 
sooga  have  tteir  oohooi.   Aecordmgly,  the  pastoral 
delineations  which  occur  in  the  elegies  of  Tibulhi-?  are 
closely  interwoven  with  the  orotic  soutimcuts;  and 
there  eie  few,  indeed,  of  his  amorous  verses  which  are 
not  besutific  1  b ,  that  reference  to  roral  feelings  which 
forms  the  grcai  and  characteristic  charm  of  the  works 
of  tbe  Latin  poets.    Again,  as  rnral  pictures  aro  inter- 
mixed, in  tbe  elegies  of  Tibullus,  with  ametoty  aeo- 
tiroents  and  feelings,  so  his  poems,  whidi  hevo  been 
classed  logrther  as  devotional,  arc  clo=  !s  connected 
with  bia  pastoral  versea.    Tbey  aro  full  of  images  of 
roral  theotogjr.  and  it  it  to  tbe  rustic  and  domestie 
gods  that  his  devotion  is  chiefly  paid.     He  rpTider?? 
thanks  to  thewj  deities  for  tbe  prosperity  of  his  iiiiie 
farm,  or  piously  prepares  a  festival  to  their  honour.— 
Il;s  parr::vr''-s  on  his  fr:crK!«  form  the  least  pleasMg 
and  iedsi  vaiuible  pari  ol  liic  writiiiffs  of  TibulllM. 
This  subject  was  not  MJted  to  the  elegiac  strain,  or 
to  the  aof^  and  iendtr  genine  of  tbe  poet.  When 
he  asttraies  the  tone  of  familiar  friendship,  as  in  tho 
poems  on  the  birthdays  of  Messala  and  of  his  friend 
Comotua,  bis  compliments  a*    easy  snd  gncebiU 
Bot  hie  long  end  bboiued  pi     viie  e«  Meaeab,  in 
the  fourth  book,  written  on  on  -  oa  of  his  ymtron  ob- 
taining tbe  consuUbip,  shows  Low  little  he  was  quali- 
fied to  excel  in  this  apecics  of  composition.  Tbe 
compositions  evidently  most  adapltd  to  the  genius  of 
Tibullus  are  poems  not  merely  written  in  elegiac 
verse,  bot  which  answer  to  oer  mder»ianding  of  tbe 
word  Elegy  in  the  subject  and  aentiaente.  Hm 
tone  of  complaint  best  accords  with  bis  aonl.  Ho 
seems  naturally  to  have  been  possessed  uf  t  xUeme 
senaibiliqr  I  *ni  •!  that  period  of  Ufe  whin  ibe  mind 
laya  in  ili  mmt  of  kliie  ibr  the  fntne  voyage,  ke  bed 
hMB  nUMltd  tn  aneh  MJMm  c»d  d   r  I 
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Rcnee,  thoogh  his  fortune  afterward  improved,  hr 
had  ac<]uirftd  the  hibit  of  viewing  obe|cu  as  ^ur 
rounded  whh  a  contmujl  gloom  ,  nor  dooa  any  other 
foet  BO  ofiMi  introduce  the  dismal  unins  of  death. 
Btcii  to  tb«  most  joyous  thoughu  of  liballus,  fome 
lionruf'il  or  plairitive  icrilimciil  is  generally  united, 
tod  hia  inosl  gay  and  smiling  figar«$  wmt  duplets  of 
r^pfSM  on  their  bfowt.— ft  hu  alnadv  been  aud,  that 
Tibii!l'!-5  was  no  imitator  of  the  Hreck?,  and  be  is 
certainly  the  most  ongmal  of  the  Lalm  poets.  His 
«legiei  were  the  overflowmg*  of  bis  sonows,  hi*  mis- 
trp<s^  alonr  wa5  thn  Mikc-  that  inspired  him  In  the 
few  iuaia(icc9  in  which  he  has  lulloMcd  the  Greeks,  he 
t»»  imitated  tbein  with  moeh  good  taste,  and  some- 
time* even  with  improvements  on  the  original — Tiie 
eirgic*  of  Tiballus  are  divided  into  four  ttooks  — 
These  porins  are  commonly  printed  along  with  those 
of  Catullus  Slid  Proprnius.  Of  the  cditiooa  of  Tibol* 
Ilia  aeparatelf,  the  beat  are,  that  of  Broockhasioa, 
AmsfM  .  17W.  4to,  that  of  Vulpius,  Hatav  ,  1719, 
4to  ;  that  of  Heyiie,  Li/>#.,  1755-77-98,  8vu ;  ibat  of 
Wunderlich,  lAp$.,  1817,  8vo;  that  of  Lachmann. 
Berot .  \»'29.  8vo  ;  and  that  of  !)i*son.  (batting.,  1835, 
1  vols.  8vo.    {iMnlop's  Roman  Ut.,  vol.  3,  p.  883, 

TiBOB,  an  ancient  town  of  Latittm,  northeast  of 
Rome,  on  the  batiks  oJ  the  Aiiio.  According  lo  L>io- 
nysiutf  of  Haiicamasstis.  it  was  originally  a  town  of  the 
Sieoli,  the  moat^  ancient  inbabitanu  of  I<atium  ;  and, 
•s  a  proof  of  thta  fact,  he  mentions  that  the  name  of 
Sictlion  suW  aiiarhrd  to  «  portion  of  the  place. 
{Dwn.  Hal.f  1,  16  )  Tibur,  however,  lays  claim  to  a 
more  illnairiom.  thoogh  a  later  origin,  having  been 
fo  r- ;^ 'J.  according  to  ^omc  authors,  hy  CatilTaa,  an 
otiiror  of  Evander,  while  others  pretend  that  tbia  Ca- 
tillus  was  a  son  of  Araphiaraus,  who,  with  hia  two 
brothers,  migrated  to  Italy,  and,  having  conquered  the 
Siculi,  gave  to  one  of  thetr  towns  the  name  of  Tthur,  I 
from  hiii  brother  Tiburt us.  From  Ihit  teeoMt  of  So- 
linos  (c.  8),  as  well  as  that  of  Dionysius;  we  may  col- 
lect that  Catiltaa  was  one  of  the  PeUsgic  chiefs,  who, 
with  iho  assistance  of  the  Aborigines,  formed  settle- 
ments in  Italy. — Tibur  is  one  of  the  places  that  ap> 
peer  most  freqaentiv  to  have  afltmled  an  asylam  to 
Roman  fiiffitivcs  Yro:n  what  period  it  enjoyed  ihc 
rights  of  a  Kom^n  city  is  not  precisely  known,  but  it 
was,  in  all  probability,  anterior  to  the  civil  wars  of 
Marius  and  Sylla 


kin:^«!.  Tic:m;m  a^s-iTncd  the  name  ofPjpij,  *hc\\i 
1  yiocLis.  ui  lime,  ha  been  changed  to  Ptm.  {Pai 


Diacon.,  Rer.  Ltag^  %  H.-^Crtmo't  iM.'kh, 

vol.  1.  p.  63.)  ^ 
Tici.HDS,  now  the  Tenno,  a  rivcx  of  GtHa  CimIjii. 
na,  rising  m  the  Leopoalioe  Alps,  near  iheioiuectif 
the  lUiMlaatis,  and  lailii^  uto  the  IN>  near  Tici^q^ 
It  traversed  in  it*  coarse  the  Leen  Vetbuut.  k  U^t 
Ma^sif^e  M  the  mouth  of  this  river,  the  Rggtini, 
under  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  father  of  Scipw  ^^"nm 
the  Elder,  were  defeated  by  Htimilhal  rwaoli,  b 
rt  lation  to  this  battle,  the  leaarita  of  GtMHtl^ 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  64,  aeijq.). 

I'lrlTA,  a  mountain  range  of  CsfflfNin,  sbMa 
mile  to  the  east  of  Capua  It  i  hmA  of  ibt 
Apennines,  and  now  ukcs  its  name  (roa  me  Till^ 
of  Maddaloni,  near  CatertA.  The  origioil  t^piica- 
uoo  of  the  word  Tifau,  according  to  ftim,ufHui 
to  that  of  the  Latin  sfierlc.  Thn  ri^  ii  ^nes  is- 
ticed  by  Livy  as  a  favourite  f<osi;io,-;  j:'  Hs-cV 
when  iQ  the  Ticinity  of  Capua  (23,  36 -f  39, 
Here  alao  wen  two  celahiatad  lampiei  mmmiMI 
1 0  Diana  and  Jovo.  ( CrMur'a  ilM.  JMy.  wi  Si  F 
205.) 

TiFEHiurM,  I.  a  town  of  Umbra,  nwr  AeMetiarti, 
called  hence,  for  distinction'  atke,  Mrtaxrmt.  Itii 
now  5/.  Angdo  tn  Vado.    {Pitnj.  3.  18)-n.  A 
town  of  Umbria,  towards  tb«  sourre?  of  iv  T.kf, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  iha«  nvsr,  di»ting*ii.«W  tiwa 
that  circumsunce  by  liie  epitbat  flf  Tlkrown.  Iti 
site  is  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  mc*  rn  C.'-'i 
di  CoMttUo.   Tifemom  ia  cb*fly  known  i*?  insa 
the  eiitumatanc*  of  ita  hMing  been  sitwied  un  ti» 
villa  of  the  younger  Pliny.    (Cramrrr  Ant.  Jtilf, 
vol.  1,  p.  263.)— III.  A  town  of  SamniBSi,  reppojed 
lo  have  stood  near  the  Ponie  dt  Ltmmn.  oo  tb« 
right  b,i!ik  of  the  river  Tiferous  (oota  a^irw).  Tin 
Mons  Tifcnius  was  near  the  source  of  At oMiif* 
cr,  above  Bmano,  and  is  now  callfd  JfMbMslM. 
{CranuT  s  Ant.  Itaif,  vol.  %  p.  831.) 

TirEBivtTs,  a  noootain  of  Campania.  {VATm 
mm  III  ) 

TieatuNas,  Sophonius,  an  infAinou}  char^K-tu  l:. 
the  f«tcn  «f  Nero,  whose  vieca  se<fttred  to  bun  tbt  ft- 

voiir  of  that  corrupt  ernpcror.  He  was^refettrfftl 
pr»iori4Fi  guards  when  the  conspiracy  agiinsi  .N«»*B 
discovered,  and  for  his  services  on  tint  occ«»t«  i!i< 
emperor  bestowed  tipon  him  triumpiMi  boooun.  Hw* 


 Th»'  latter,  itul'  i-f?,  in  said  to  hnvc   -    ,  ,  .  _ 

deprived  the  Tiburlmi  of  these  j)riv!legc».  but  they  I  mg  gii/icd.  according  to  Tacitus,  an  antiiewenwit 
Nfiined  them  upon  his  abdication,  and  they  were  over  ihe  affections  ol  Nero,  he  wa^.  n 'omMMUiifW, 
oonflrraed  by  the  Kmperor  Claudius     Hercules  wjs  { the  adviser  of  some  of  the  worst  acu  of  ^  f*^ 
the  deity  heM  in  the  greatest  veneration  at  Tibur;       *  ' 
and  hi"«  tcin|)le,  on  the  foundations  of  which  the  pres- 


ent cathedral  is  said  to  lie  built,  was  famous  tbroiigb- 
•at  Italy.    {Sirabo,  S38  )   Hence  the  epithet  of  Her- 

culean  given  tiy  the  fioets  to  thi-<  city  The  modern 
name  of  Tibur  is  Ttpuli  — .\s  regards  the  ^ibyl  of  I'l* 
bar,  «fd.  Albonoa.  (CranMi^*  Ame.  iu^,  v<d.  2,  p. 
06  ) 

TiBUBTUS.  a  brother  of  the  fonndef  of  Tihur,  which 
ia  booRe  often  called  Tihmrtia  JfcentM.  ( Vtd  Tibur ) 
He  wni«  one  of  Iho  aorn  of  Amphiaraoa.  (  Ktrir.,  Mn.., 

7,  ti7(i  ) 

Tirivirif,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situate  on  the 
river  Ticinoa,  near  its  jonction  with  the  Pados.  It 
waa  fonrded,  accordtng  to  PI  my  (3.  17).  by  the  Lsrvi 

and  Miiriei,  h\it.  hent;  pliiccd  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticinus,  it  would,  of  course,  belong  to  the  Insubres  ; 
and,  in  fact,  Pielemy  (p  64)  a«enbM  ft  to  that  people 
TacitMt  is  the  fir«ti  historian  that  makes  mention  of  it 
According  to  that  historian  (v4nn  ,  3,5),  Augustus  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Ticinum  to  mc«t  the  cor|>se  of  Dru- 
•us.  the  fiithcr  of  ficnnanicm.  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  from  thence  escorted  it  lo  Rome.  It  is  also  fre- 
ijiitfnilv  iM)tieed  in  his  Histories.  Ancient  inscription* 
give  It  the  iiilo  of  monteipiam.  Under  the  iiombaid 
l«4« 


and  m  others  the  chief  actor,  whboatibs  be«Mp 

of  his  master.  He  rorrupted  Nero  3i  fint,  iixi  ties 
deserted  him  :  and  at  last,  to  the  great  joy  of  ifL  be 
waa  compelled  to  pot  an  end  to  bia  asixeocc  by  orda 
of  Oiho.  (TacU.,  Ann.,  U,  ftl»  JCff-ii  ^ 
7%.— Id.,  Hist..  1.  72.) 

TioKLLios.  M  Hermogenes,  a  singer m^b>'»'"w», 
who  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Julias  Oa*u,ud*i' 
terward  in  that  of  Augustus.  He  seems  to  toifbtia 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  a  fine  voice,  ind  i  courth 
and  insinuating  addreaa.  His  moral  chatKter  may  k 
inferred  from  tnoae  who  are  aaid  ro  Hanee  {Sn  , !.  % 
3)  to  have  deplored  his  death,  and  on  whom  h«w*old 
a(^>ear  to  have  a<]uandcrcd  much  of  hi»  we^iih.  Ci- 
rero,  in  •  letter  to  •  firiend,  numbers  Tigetliof  imooi 
the  '•/amf/fflm«mt"  of  Crsar,  and  docribe?  bm  » 
'  homincm  petlilentiortm  vatna  sua,"  sn 
the  unwholesome  stmOB|mrrB  of  Sardims.  of  ^'^^^ 
if'land  thii  individual  vras  a  native.  {.Ck-t  ^J* 
Fam  .  7,  24  )  The  «cho!i9st  infunos  os  lhrtlW* 
stuck ed  TipeMms  t  i  c  n  o  the  laWtT d«iW  ■•»• 
ses.    (Sch(U  ad  JHorai  ,  I.  .  , 

TioR.MVBs.  king  of  Armenia,  *•  •a»aili» 
ally  of  Mithradates     He  n   '<  rr !  I  -c!f  mi»l«« 
Minor,  Cappadocta,  and  i>yf«,  bot  km  « 
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ihcM  eonqaeitt  ifter  Um  dtfeat  of  MUhradttM.  La- 

cullu«,  ihe  Roman  commarulcr,  invaded  Armenia,  and 
dcreKed,  Dear  Tigranocena,  the  mixed  and  numerous 
army  of  TigrtDM.  {Vid.  Locolloa.)  TlwimiM  eon> 
•luded  in  the  year  63  B.C.  bim  only  Aimentt. 
Vtd.  Mithradates  VII.) 
'riGRANocBRTi.  the  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by 
Tigranes  during  the  Mithrnr^niir  wnr.  It  was  mtoaie 
to  the  cast  of  ibe  Tigris,  on  inc  ttvcr  Nicepborios, 
•mi,  according  to  Tacitot,  itood  on  a  hill  oeerly  tor- 
rounded  by  the  latter  river.  It  was  a  hrx^,  rich,  and 
wcrful  city.  It  was  inhabited  not  only  by  Onciitab, 
t  bIm  by  many  Greewi  colonists,  and  Uktmnt  by 
captives  who  bad  been  CBrried  off  by  Tisranes  from 
sonae  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Syria  which  had  been 
conquered  by  him  from  the  Seleucidv.  Lucullus, 
during  the  Miihradatic  war,  look  it  with  difficult,  and 
feond  in  it  immenee  riehe*.  tmi  no  lew  than  8,000 
talunis  in  ready  inonoy.  The  Roman  commander  sent 
home  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  iobabitaots,  bat 
tUU  the  city  remained,  after  ihia,  no  nnimportant  place. 
The  reina.[;s  nf  Figranocerta  ore  at  Sereaonlhc  liillig- 
>Spo.  {Tac,  Ann.,  13,  60.— Jd,  tbul.,  14,  2^.—Plin., 

Tigris,  a  large  river  of  .^sia,  rising  in  the  mount- 
ams  of  Armenia  Major,  in  the  disincl  of  bophene,  and 
falling  into  the  Euphrates.  A  riving  gnnud  provcnu 
it  from  proceeding  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  early  part 
of  its  course.  A  deep  ravine  iti  the  mountaiiit>  above 
Amida,  or  DiarMwr,  opena  a  passage  for  it,  snd  it 
takes  its  specdv  course  arrns^  a  territory  which  in  very 
unequal,  tiiid  has  a  powerful  dechvily.  Its  extreme 
rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local  circumstances, 
has  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Ttgr  in  the  Median 
language,  DigUto  with  the  Syrians,  Delkat  or  Didki- 
ImI  in  Ambic,  and  Hiddektl  in  Hebrew  ;  all  which 
terms  denote  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  (  WaUf  Vorder 
and  Mttid  Asicn,  1,  p.  710. — Compare  RoBermMtr, 
ad  Gen.,  2,  14.)  Hc^idrs  ihis  branch,  which  is  best 
known  to  the  modems,  Pliojr  has  described  to  us,  in 
dotoil,  anortier,  which  iaatwt  from  a  chain  of  monnt* 
ains,  now  tlie  mountains  of  Kunlislan.  to  the  west  of 
the  Arsissa  Palus  or  Lake  of  ^'an.  Ii  passes  by  the 
Lako  Arethoaa.  Ita  cottrse  being  cheeked  by  a  part 
of  Mount  Taorus,  it  falls  into  a  subterranean  r.ivi  rn 
colled  Zofoander,  and  appears  again  at  the  bouuiii  ot 
the  moimtahL  The  identity  of  ita  watera  ia'ahown  by 
the  reappenrnnrc  of  Iti'ht  !  ntlir?  at  its  issTic  that  have 
been  thrown  up  lutu  it  aoovc  tnc  place  where  it  en> 
'ers  the  mountaina.  It  passes  also  by  the  l^ke  Thos- 
piti^,  near  Arzsnenc  or  Erzrn,  buries  itself  ajrain  in 
subterranean  caverns,  and  reappears  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  five  mitea  below,  near  Nympbaium.  ThSn 
branch  joins  the  western  Tigris.  As  the  Tigris  and 
Kuphraies  approach,  the  intermediate  land  loses  its 
elevation,  and  ih  occupied  by  meadows  and  morasses. 
Several  artificial  communieationa,  perbapa  two  or  three 
of  which  are  natural,  form  a  prelude  to  the  approach- 
ing junction  of  the  rivers,  which  finally  takes  place 
near  the  modem  Koma.  The  rivei  formed  by  their 
junetroft  waa  called  Pasitigris,  now  Shnt-tt-Arah,  or 
the  nvcr  of  Arnlia.  It  has  llirre  [  rincipi  l  mouths, 
beatdes  a  small  outlet ;  these  occupy  a  space  of  thirty- 
aiz  milea.  For  farmer  |wrtieul8T«,  vid.  EophralM. 
The  Tij^rif.  llionph  a  f  ;r  1< nnhle  f='rrn:n  ihnn  the 
Euphrates,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  in  his* 
tory,  and  many  fiuneoa  eitiea,  at  miona  penoda,  have 
decorated  its  banks :  among  these  m^tv  mentioned 
Nineveh,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and,  m  modern  timen, 
Bmgiai,  Mtusul,  Diarhekr.    The  length  of  ihe  Ti- 

S*s  is  eight  hundred  miles.  (Herod  ,  1.  89. — Id.,  6, 
.— /<i..6.  20.— iWvA.,  5,  A&  —Tac  Ann  ,  6,  37.— 
Id.  f«d  ,  12.  13.—- Wc/a,  1,  8  -M.  3,  8  —  Plm  ,  8, 
ion  —Td  .  6.  •...Jifo/te.iirttN,  Gtegr^  vol.  pu  191, 
Am.  ed.) 

TiMftlvi,  a  wailiko  people  amoag  iho  Hdmii, 


Till 

wlioae  territory  is  !^ opposed  to  bavo  anawered  to  tiM 

modern  Zurich.  Considerable  doubt,  however,  haa 
been  thrown  upon  the  correctneaa  of  this  opinion. 
(Conanlt  Xemarrr,  Ind.  Geogr.  ad  CSca.,  a.  Otel^ 
Hn.  ad  C<fs  ,  n  (7  .  I.  27  ) 

TiMACDs,  ziow  the  Ttmok,  a  river  of  Moasia  falling 
into  the  Danube.    (P/i«.,  3,  26.) 

TiMiKOs,  I.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Locri,  bom  about  B.C.  380.  He  was  a  preceptor  of 
Plato's.  We  have  remaining  of  his  productions  only 
a  single  work  (iT  indeed  this  bp  his),  written  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  and  treating  of  the  Soul  of  the  World 
and  of  Nature"  {mpi  ^iijfic  Kotijpu  «a2  fCatOf). 
There  exists,  however,  much  uncertainty  as  to  ita 
beinff  the  work  of  Timeus  or  not.  Teunemann  {Syst. 
der  Plat.  Phil.,  vol  1,  p.  93)  attempts  to  prove  that 
it  ia  merely  an  extract  from  the.Tim«aa  of  Plato. 
Other  critfca,  on  the  contrary,  chaise  Plato  with  eon> 
ving  from  this  work  into  his  dialorjue.  Wc  owe  the 
preservation  of  this  Diece  of  TimKua'  to  Proclua,  who 
has  placed  it  at  the  head  of  hia  commentary  on  Plato't 

Tima-us  {SchoU,  His!  T  '  (7  ,  vol  2.  p.  313.)— 
II.  A  native  of  Tauromenuun,  m  Sicily,  who  flouhah- 
ed  iboot  S60  B.C.  Having  been  driven  into  esilo 
by  Agaihocles,  he  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  iho  composition  of  a  great  historical 
work  on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  on  those  of  Sicily,  iho 
wars  of  Pyrrhus,  of  Agaihocles,  &c.  It  bore  ihe  title 
of  'EAX^vuca  xot  SixrXtKd,  or,  rather,  'Iraktua  Koi 
SorrAfmi,  and  waa  divided  into  more  than  40  books. 
Tt  spppsrs.  from  a  p3<t«3ge  in  Polybios  (3,  32),  tha* 
ibis  work  did  not  coritain  a  synchronistic  relation  of 
events,  but  consisted  rather  of  detached  portfona  of 
history,  in  each  of  which  the  author  trcateo  acparately 
of  some  important  event.  Cicero  cites  Timsus  as  a 
model  of  what  was  called  the  *'  Asiatic"  style.  {Brut., 
c.  M.^De  Orat.,  3, 13.)  Poiybioa,  and.  after  him,  Di* 
odoraa  Sicnlat,  have  charged  Timama  with  credulity 
and  unfairness  Naturally  gloomy  and  morose,  he  wat 
exasperated  by  the  treatment  which  he  bad  experienced 
from  Agathoelea.  Hia  ill>hvmonr,  however  (if  it  may 
be  so  termed),  never  degenerated  into  misanthropy ; 
he  was  even  open  at  times  to  kindly  affecliona.  Ti- 
moleott  waa  the  hero  whom  he  admired ;  and  Cleeio 
says  that  the  former  owed  a  part  of  his  glory  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  had  such  an  historian  of 
his  exploits  as  Timaius.  {Ejt  ad  Fam.,  4,  12  )  The 
ancients  praised  his  geographical  knowledge,  and  hia 
care  in  indicating  itie  chronologv  of  the  events  which 
he  describes.  He  appears  also  to  have  composed  an- 
other work,  on  the  "  Olympiads,"  and  it  ie  said  he 
was  the  first  historical  writer  that  employed  this  era. 
Longinos.  after  speaking  of  Timsus  as  in  general  an 
able,  well-informed,  and  sensible  writer,  charges  bim 
with  frequent  puerilities  and  frigid  expressions,  which 
he  ascribes  to  an  over-eagemess  for  novelty  of  ideas 
and  langoage.  {i^o»g-*  ^  i.)-^We  have  only  aomo 
fragments  remaining  of  ^e  btatoneal  work.  Theao 
have  been  collected  by  f^oller,  in  his  treatise  "D« 
Situ  tt  Originc  Sjfracusarum,"  p.  200,  seaq.  {SchdUt 
Hi$t.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  9.  p.  219,  seqq  )~^U\.  A  aopbial 
of  the  thirii  (  *  ni  j'v  of  onr  era,  who  wrote  a  honk  i 
ed  Lexicon  tocum  Platonicarum.  It  was  edited  with 
great  ability  by  Rnhnlien,  tugd.  Btt,^  I7M.  9vo.-~ 
A  later  edition  of  this  same,  containing  all  Rnhnken*i 
notes,  appeared  from  the  I.eipaic  press  in  1828,  8va^ 
under  the  editorial  earn  of  Koch. — Aa  regarda  the  pe- 
riod whvv  h.-  is  supposed  to  have  f!onri!hed,  COnanH 
the  reniarks  of  Ruhnkcn  (Fraf.,  p  xiv.). 

TiMAOHNKs.  a  native  of  Alexandres,  son  of  the  hank* 
er  of  Ptolemy  A ulcies  Having  been  reduced  to  slave- 
ry  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Gabintus  (55  DC),  be 
waa  bronght  to  Rome,  snd  sold  to  Fsustus,  the  son  of 
SyHa,  wbo  gave  him  hia  freedom.  He  exercised,  affc. 
this,  the  profession  of  a  cook,  and  then  that  of  a  lutei- 
bMin  (mrit$m$}.  Abandeii'ng,  •abr;equenite,  tbip 
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humble  emplayinenl,  be  set  up  u  &  teacher  of  rheto- 
ric, tod  met  With  brilliuii  tiMcm.   His  Mieiety  was 

much  tiotip'tii  after  on  acroun!  of  ht^  affree  able  inanners 
and  Hitclkt'.Li^I  c^uahuea  ,  but  bia  paasioti  for  ullcnng 
bons  rnols  ruined  all  hts  prospects.  Augustus,  it  seems, 
kad  Appoioted  bun  bis  historiographer,  and  extended 
hb  favour  to  him  in  a  msrked  degree,  until,  offended 
bf  a  witty  speech  of  Timagenes,  be  forbade  him  bis 
pnMoce.  In  ib«  KMotmMi  of  tin  atOBieia,  Timaig> 
wiM  bamtd  the  hitton  which  be  had  compoied  of  the 
reigti  of  A 'J  n;  List  us,  atiJ  rrtired  to  Tusculum,  whert  he 
eojojfod  the  patronage  and  prolGcliun  of  Asiniua  I'ol- 
Uo.   In  thia  ratreet  no  wrote  a  Hiatory  of  Alesandar 

and  hi?  Siirrf-sors,  fntit!r(I  rrrpi  ^aOi/Uuv  ("  Of 
Ktn^a").  'l'hi»  work  formed  one  of  the  prtiici|ial 
sources  whence  Quiutna  Curttua  diew  ibe  materials 
of  his  historical  romance  Timafrcnp*.  after  this,  fixed 
bis  residence  al  tiiC  vcrv  cxtrmiuy  of  tho  empire,  in 
Dnpanam,  a  city  of  OsrbtM  nc,  where  he  ended  his 
dtja.  It  ia  on  aceoant  of  bis  residence  in  this  part  of 
the  East  that  aome  authors  give  him  the  epithet  of 
"  the  Syrian."  Besides  ijis  History  of  Altiandcr, 
Timagaacsa  also  pubiiabed  a  work  oo  the  GauU,  which 
18  cited  by  Anuniairaa  MtKaitimia  and  Platatch. 
(/?>j>Mmt/.  R'.  hfrthr.il  rur  rhistorien  Timagine. — 
Mem.  de  tAcad.  det  Itucr.,  iic.,  vol.  13,  p.  36.) 
VMaius  disttn^rttiahaa  between  Timagenes  the  Alexan- 
drcpn  uu'l  Tiinsgciics  iho  Svr;,iii,  but  in  this  he  is 
vvrorig     {Scholl,  HuL  Lti.  (»'<.,  vul.  4,  p.  75.) 

TiM«N  rii::^,  I  a  painter,  said  by  Eusiathius  {ad  II., 
S4,  163)  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sicyon,  but  by  Quin- 
ttlian  (3,  13).  of  Cythnus.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Zeuxis  and  Psrrbasius  {PUn.,  35,  9,  36),  and  must, 
cwMcqoeDtly,  have  lived  aboot  Oljmp.  96.  The  most 
Important  passage  relating  to  biro  b  in  Pliny  (35,  10, 
36). — Tinii^ri'.ht ■*  \^.^-•  not  been  so  much  brougiii  for- 
ward m  the  annaU  of  art  as  Zeuiis  and  Parrhasius ; 
bat,  aa  far  aa  we  bav*  maana  gtveo  ua  of  judging,  be 
was,  at  lea.*',  infi  rior  to  neither  in  genius.  He  seems 
to  have  throtvu  a  largo  share  of  intellect  and  thought 
into  bia  productions.  He  sppears  to  havo  been  uoe- 
(juallpd  boi!i  i;i  injjrnuity  and  feeling,  of  which  wc 
have  some  rcinukablc  examples.  One  of  these  was 
diaplayed  m  the  picture  on  tho  noble  subject  of  the 
MClilSea  of  Ipbigania,  ia  which  he  lepiMaatad  the 
Mader  and  beaatifal  vbgin  alandftw  before  the  dtar 
awaiting  her  doom,  and  sturounclcd  by  litr  afflicted 
ralativaa.  All  thaaa  last  be  depicted  as  moved  by  va- 
rioaa  dagreea  of  aonow,  and  grief  aeemed  to  aavo 
reached  its  utmost  ctprcssimi  in  tlie  fa:e  of  Menelaus; 
out  that  of  Ag&rocmnon  was  left ;  aiid  the  pAiater, 
heighieninf  the  intereat  of  the  place  by  a  forbearance 
of  judprncnt,  often  erronwj'tsly  rcgardtn!  as  a  coiifcss- 
lou  of  the  uudcquacy  of  his  art,  cavt.it.d  iLu  head  of 
.the  father  with  his  mantle,  and  left  his  agony  to  the 
imagination  of  the  spectators. — In  Fuscli's  Lecture  on 
Ancient  Art,  this  painting  of  Timanlhes  is  made  the 
subject  of  :i  lull  ;i!id  Vt'ry  :*blo  c-:!;citrn,  in  the  course 

of  which  lie  disscttta  exprcaalv  from  the  ODiaioa  of  Sir 
Jodioa  Reynold*,  who  agreed  with  M.  Faleonat  in  re- 
garding the  circ'.mistjucf  of  the  mantlt  rnvclopcd  face 
of  AgaiuemDou  as  little  better  than  a  mere  trick  on 
tho  put  of  the  Bitiat.  The  rcmariia  of  Fiiaalt,  in 
annwrr  to  this  and  siinihr  atmnad versions,  arc  worthy 
of  bemg  quoted  :  "Nciihir  the  French  nor  the  Eng- 
liab  critic  a; ;  c  irs  to  me  to  have  comprehended  the 
tea!  motive  of  Tiruanthes  ;  thev  ascribe  to  impotence 
what  was  liic  lorl>€arAt.cr  oi  ludgmenL  Timanthes 
felt  like  a  father ;  he  did  mt  hide  tho  free  of  Aga- 
Biwnnon  because  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  bis  art, 
nor  because  it  was  beyond  the  possikility,  but  because 
it  UBS  Ix  vond  the  dignity  of  cxjui  Nsion  ,  because  the 
iospinog  feature  of  pateroal  aSectioa  at  that  raomeot, 
•Bd  the  action  which,  of  neeeaatty,  muat  hare  acco(n> 
panicd  i'.  \vn-;Ul  cither  liave  destroyr  j  t!.;  rr,,t|(](  i,r  uf 
the  chax»cter  and  the  solemiuty  of  the  aceue,  or  auh-  j 


jected  the  p4Uiit«r,  with  the  m^jacitf  sf  hia  jn^^K 
ifao  ioiputatiou  of  inaeoaibilUy.  Be  Bast  eitbtrliK 

represented  h.m  m  tears,  or  cor.vulstd  ii  I're  f.c^hti 
the  uplifted  steel,  iorgeumg  the  chief  m  ik  fatbt{.aad 
in  that  sute  of  auipefaction  which  lercU  lU  ktitm 
and  deadens  expression.  He  might,  ir^ktd,  itirt 
cbeeen  a  fourth  mode ;  ho  might  have  eihib.ieii 
fainting  and  palsied  in  the  arms  of  hit  utiuiiM;, 
and,  by  ihia  confoaion  of  male  and  fiinalr  cbirwier. 
merited  the  applanae  of  every  theatre  m  Puis  But 

Tirnantlit?  hjii  loo  (rue  a  ^eriic  of  nature  to upow  1 
father's  feelings  or  to  tear  a  pasaioa  to  tm;  an  hd 
the  Greeks  yet  learned  of  Rooe  lo  siail  die  fm.  B 

he  made  .\gamemnon  bear  his  caljiniiy  «»  ni»i»,it 
made  huu  alao  feel  it  a<i  a  utaii.  h  titczm  tba  ioM 
of  Greece  to  sanction  the  ceremoeiy  v\ L$ pnHnei; 
it  did  not  become  the  falhtr  to  ,nt  iLe  diu^ter  b^ 
tvealh  the  dagger's  point :  iLc  taoie  bitbre  lutiten 
a  real  mantle  over  the  face  of  TimoieoD,  miahtw 
stated  at  tho  puniahment  of  his  brother,  uu^Tiois- 
thea  to  throw  an  imaginary  one  over  Um  bet  of 
mcmnon  ;  ntithrr  height  nor  depth,  but  ^oprtoy  e' 
eJcpreasioQ,  was  bis  aim."  (Faailt,  Ltttin  sa  iac 
Art.^'Workt^  vol.  S.  p.  49.KTIua  celeM  pM 
was  painted,  as  Quintilian  informs  u*.  jncontcit  sitli 
Colotes  of  Teoa,  a  painter  and  sculptor  from  tlie  tdwi 
of  Phidias,  and  it  was  crowned  with  victuy  tt  ik 
rival  exhibition  ( Quintil.,  2,  13  -  Ctr  O-^t , !! 
^  74. — EuMtttth.,  i.  c.)—Oa  another  occmkmi,  iuTn| 
pointod  «  aloofung  Cydopa  in  an  eiccdin^ari 
compass,  yet  wishing  to  convey  the  idti  of  'cut  gifts- 
tie  size,  ho  introduced  a  group  of  Satyrs,  neaiunif 
his  thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  A  deep  loetiiing  «u  to 
be  discovered  in  oveiy  work  of  hm  fotu:  jH  tb 
tendency  to  ezpreoajon  and  aifnificioi  ddintiOiN  ti 
not  detract  from  llic  beauty  of  thf  'ir^iM\fj  :li  be  cre- 
ated ;  for  his  figure  of  a  prmce  nu  to  perfect  m  iti 
proportion  and  oo  najattle  in  tia  «i,ttat  it  ipfistn 
to  have  reached  the  utmost  height  of  iVc  n^u'  lli;' 
picluiii  was  preaervtd  in  the  temple  of  Peace ilikiow. 
{Encyclof,  Metro  .  div.  2,  vol.  1,  p  407 -Sii;. 
Diet  Ar>  .  t  r  ]  —  II.  A  painter,  vdio  flomi^  n 
the  age  01  Araiu.^,  and  made  a  picture  itpfe*e«uig 
the  battle  belwoeo  this  general  aod  the  Jiioliuu.wi: 
Pcllene.  {PImL,  VtL  AraL,  c.  U-Mtf,  Aa.  Mi. 
:y.) 

'1  imavi;?,  a  celebrated  stream  cf  I^a.v,  in  tk  hid- 
tory  of  Vooetia,  nonbeaat  of  Aqtuieia,  aod  iiiliH  lao 
tho  Hadriatie.   Pew  atreama  have  hen  BMaaws' 

led  in  antiqr.itv  or  more  sung  by  the  f*t'»  lb»n  tlx 
Tiinavus.  lu  numerous  sources,  its  iue  tsi  wUo- 
ranean  paaeage,  which  have  been  tibt  thcowsfltl 
Latin  muse  from  Vir^^l  to  Chudiin  and  Ao?^r:!i'%if» 
now  so  litlio  known,  that  their  tufjcut  iiJ 
been  queatio»«d«  and  oaeribed  to  poctKii  lOTatira. 
It  has,  however,  been  well  ascertained,  ikat  u»e  MM 
of  Ttimo  IS  bUU  preserved  by  «>me  t^^h^  "liA 
rise  near  S.  Chotanodi  Carso  and  the  cwlle  of  Dww. 
and  form  a  river,  which,  after  a  oouiia  «f  liule  moif 
than  a  mite,  falls  into  the  Hadriatie.  The 

of  tlicso  soiircLs  s(  cms  to  vary  accorJir,^' '.U  tli^^i 
euce  of  the  acaaoos,  which  circumsunce  wiu  tctm 
for  the  varioua  aiateinonto  made  by  socient  «rit«i» 
fpcctin^;  them  Strabo,  who  appears  to  dent*  bi«  » 
formation  from  Polybiua,  reckoned  seven,  all  of  "iBei 
with  the  exception  of  one,  were  «lt  According » 
PosiJoiiiUii,  tltc  river  really  rose  in  tbr  moaaniw* 
some  dw>Ukiic<!  from  ihd  sea,  and  diMpf^'*' 

i ground  for  the  space  of  fourteen  nilM)       <'  '"^ 
onh  again  near  the  sea  at  the  springs  abw 
cd.    (hrabc,  315.— i'/iny.  2,  106.)  1*" 
scums  also  verified  by  actual  olwaiiaiM  (CSW"* 
Ane.  Itah,  voL  I,  p.  130.)  ^    ^  _ 

TiMotiott,  a  Corinthian  of  noUo  Wiw  »f 
<iui.'.i  '!  abihtv  at.  a  warrior  and  statesman  HttfeW* 
iu  TunopbaoM  having,  jwtly  by  pepalanrf  tod  ^ 
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■V  tks  aid  of  tt  OMiWBarj  force,  made  btmaelf  tynnt  of 
Oamth,  Thnolcon,  after  viin  remoottranoo,  cam*  to 

him  wiih  a  kinsman  of  his,  brother  to  the  wife  of  Ti- 
OMtpbaiiea,  aod  a  inmd  named  Tiieopomoaa,  and,  cor> 
•rhif  hh  own  ftso,«tood  by  whilo  tMOtnonalewrliiiB. 
Wht  n  i(ie  Syracusan  ambaasatiors  arrived  to  seek  aid 
frotn  Corintb  a^aioat  Uieic  tyrants,  iba  deed  was  recent, 
•nd  all  Corintli  wu  in  «  fcrnient;  •ocne  extoUing  IV 
mnlnon  as-  the  most  majcrnanimous  of  pntriot^,  others 
cxtcraiing  bim.  as  a  fratricide.    The  request  of  the 
Syracuaans  offered  to  the  Cohntbiana  tbia  meaoa  of 
calming  their  dissensions  hv  thfi  rpmnvra!  of  the  ob- 
Dozious  irKiividual,  and  to  1  imoleon  a  neid  uf  honour- 
able action,  in  which  he  might aaeape  from  the  misgiy. 
inga  of  hia  own  miod  and  Sm  rcproaebea  of  hia  moth- 
er, who  never  forgave  htm.    Timoleon  pioeaeded  to 
Sicily  with  a  Bmail  band  of  mercenaries,  pnncipitlly 
laiiad  by  hia  own  credit.   Cte  arriving  b«  received 
canaidaraMo  Ta>aafDi«aniaiila,  and  aaen  gaimd  a  fbot^ 
inr;  ir,  S'  vr.icuse.    The  greater  part  of  the  city  had  aW 
ready  been  taken  by  Hicetea  from  Diooyaiaa,  and  the 
wlMte  was  di^ridad  between  three  partiaa,  aaab  hastila 
to  both  the  others    Timoleon  wa5,  in  the  end,  aueecaa- 
ful.    Hicetea  withdrew  to  Leoniuu,  and  Dionysiua 
•■nmdavadt  bioMatf  and  hia  iirienda  retiring  to  Cor- 
inth ;  while  two  thouMnd  mercenaries  of  'hr  r-irriyon 
engaged  in  the  aorvtce  of  Timoleon.     i  las  huai  ex- 
pulaion  of  Dionysiua  look  piaee  fifty  yeara  after  the  rise 
of  hia  father,  and  four  years  after  the  landing  of  Ti- 
moleon in  Sicily  (B.C  343).  Timoleon  remained  maa- 
ler  of  ft  citv,  the  largest  of  uil  in  the  Grecian  »cttlo- 
menta ;  but  almost  a  desert,  through  the  muititudaa 
Mn  or  drivan  into  baniahmaat  in  aaeeaaaiva  vavala* 
iTons     So  crreat,  it  is  snirl,  was  the  desolation,  that 
the  borses  of  the  cavalry  graxed  in  the  market-place, 
whita  the  gtootaa  alajil  at  thair  eaae  an  the  luxuriant 
herbaffo.    The  winter  was  pas?rt)  in  a  ^-signing  desert- 
ed latida  and  bouses  «.»  a  prus  :5;oii  lu  ine  few  remain- 
iOf  Syracosaaa  of  tha  Corinthian  party  and  to  the  mer- 
cenaries inatead  of  pay,  which  the  general  bad  not  to 
give.    In  winter,  when  Grecian  warfare  was  slackened 
or  interrupted,  the  possession  of  good  houaea  would 
donbtlaaa  ht  gniUywg ;  but  to  men  nnaacd  ta  peaoa- 
fnl  Mnmv,  lande  ¥ritnoot  alavaa  and  eattia  wan  of  lit- 
tic  \Mirth  ;  and  it  vvo>  necessary-,  in  the  spring,  to  find 
them  aotne  profiuble  employment    Uiiabia  aufikienl- 
hf  to  anpply  tha  wanta  «f  bia  aaMiwa  fiani  anjp  Gfa- 
cian  enemy,  Timoleon  sent  one  thousand  men  into  the 
territory  belonging  to  Carthage,  and  gatbaiad  thence 
abundance  of  spoil.    The  meaaora  maf  aaam  raah, 
hv.'  hr  probably  knew  that  an  invasion  was  prepanng, 
tuil  iit.it  quiescence  would  not  avert  the  storm,  while 
a  rich  booty  woald  make  hia  aoldiera  meet  it  better. 
The  Carthaginiaoa  landed  in  Sicily.    Their  force  ia 
•tited  at  seventy  tbouvand  foot  and  ten  thonaand  horse ; 
while  Timoleon  could  only  muster  three  thousand 
Sfneoaaoa  and  nine  ihooaaad  maroaaahea.  Never- 
Aalaaa,  ha  advanead  to  neat  dwm  in  Aair  own  pos- 
sessions  ;  and,  by  the  union  of  admirable  conduct  .vitb 
lingular  good  fortune,  won  a  glorious  vietonr,  which 
waa  aeonTdillowad  by  an  bonooiabla  peace.  liMolaoo, 

Eofcssing  to  be  the  liberator  of  Sicily,  nrTt  dirc<-tni 
I  arms  against  the  various  chiefs  or  (yranta  who  beld 
daflnnioB  m  the  towns.  In  this  he  may  piobaUy  have 
been  actuated  by  a  sincere  hatred  of  such  governments ; 
(nit  he  fre<)aently  seemn  to  have  little  consulted  the 
wisttca  ot  the  people,  whose  deliverer  he  declared  him- 
self. Moat  of  the  smaller  chiefs  withdrew ;  the  more 
powerful,  resHiting,  were  conquered  ;  and,  being  ^ven 
cp  to  their  political  adversaries,  were  pi:t  dt  aili — in 
some  caaea  with  atadied  cruelty.  Among  the  victima 
waa  Hieates,  who  waa  aabmittad,  wiA  na  wbola  fbm- 

i!v,  TO  thf  •|'i;';-'mf nt  of  thnt  rruTed  muUitode  now  call- 
ed the  Syracusan  people,  and  all  ware  pot  death. 
There  ia  inaeb  appeuanca  that  HieaMa  ieaai?ad  Ua 
Hat  but  wfcat  staaHwa 
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ad  to  death  hia  unoffending  wife  and  daughters !  and 
what  of  the  general,  who,  holding  Utile  lea«  than  abao- 
luto  authority  over  hia  followers,  referred  such  anw^ 
tei  to  tha  daeiaion  of  aneh  a  body  1  Having  every- 
vrbeia  eatabliihtd  (br  SyiaetMa  and  for  himself  a  an- 
p.  rinU  i!<r::ig  authority,  which  rested  on  tin-  ■:-upport<rfa 
prevailing  party,  like  the  control  of  Athena  or  Lace- 
dwmon  ovar  ibair  alfiaa,  Thaolaoa  aoogbt  to  reatora 
good  order,  abundance,  and  population  to  the  long-af- 
tltcied  island.  Syracuae  waa  sUlt  veiy  thinly  peoplodt 
and  it  waa  torn  bf  nnitnal  jaalooajf  batwaan  the  lam- 

nant  nf  t!;e  nrcifnt  ^vrsni^nn? ,  BHu  the  numerous  rnrr- 
cenanes  and  foreign  adventurers  who  had  been  re- 
warded for  their  aervicea  with  landa  and  houses,  and  ad- 
mission to  all  the  righta  of  citizens.    At  one  tHnf<  the 
struggle  ripened  to  a  civil  war,  of  which  wc  know  not 
the  circumstancea  or  the  iaaue  ;  but  probably  it  waa 
anppreaaed  witboQt  tba  roia  of  atther  partv.  At  onea 
to  aqiply  tha  toid  in  iba  city  and  to  atrengtben  hia  gov- 
ernment by  a  body  of  adherent  s  w!  u  owed  their  all  to 
him,  TtOKdaoa  invited  coloniata  from  Greece,  and  aai- 
tiad  at  ana  lino  font  dmosand  ftaafliaa  on  tba  Sym- 
cii'Bn  territory,  and  on  a  neighbouring  plain  of  great 
extent  and  fertility  no  lees  than  ton  thousand.  Simi- 
lar meaaurea  were  adopted  in  many  of  the  other  citiaa 
imdrr  hi?  control.     He  revised  the  aiiciPiit  Inws  of  Syr- 
acuse, and  restored  ihem  With  amendments  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  altered  atate  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
to  amalgamato  into  a  united  people  so  many  bodiea  ol 
roan  of  variotia  intereata,  and  moatly  trained  to  war 
and  violence,  was  a  work  only  to  be  accomplished  by 
tha  aougy  of  one  able  man ;  and  in  accompltahing  tlwt 
woric,  Tiinolaon  waa  both  anablad  and  obliged,  by  tha 
lawless  habits  of  his  followers,  to  exercise  an  authority 
not  Usa  arbitrary  than  that  of  any  tyrant  he  iiad  over- 
tbnwn.   In  ona  most  important  jpanicular  he  ia  supe- 
rior, not  only  to  these  chiefs,  to  Gelon  and  Dionysiua, 
and  to  all  who  ever  held  like  power  lu  Sicily,  but  per- 
haps to  all,  witfi  tlw  ainffle  exception  of  Washington, 
who  have  ever  Haen  to  the  highest  power  in  tinus  of 
tumult;  for  he  appears  to  have  directed  his  elTorta 
honestly  and  wisely  to  the  object,  not  of  establishing  a 
dynasty  of  pnnces,  but  of  ao  aattling  the  govemmaot 
and  training  the  peopla  that  dtayriionld  be  able,  after 
his  death,  (o  c'J'>'-Tn  theinsflvea  without  .-'.rlii',r;irY 
leader.    He  died  highly  honoured  and  geoeraJiy  be- 
lofad;  and,  far  many  yaara  aAor  Ua  daaUi,  tha  whola 
of  Sicily  continued  in  unusual  quiet  and  growing  pros- 
perity.   Yet,  in  doing  juatice  to  the  great  qualitiea  of 
Timolaen,  and  the  ainaaiitv  of  bia  saal  Jar  the  pubUc 
good,  we  cannot  but  own  that  he  waa  tmacrupulous  m 
the  choice  of  meana,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  laxity  ot 
political  morality  in  Greece,  and  that  hia  fame  ia  tar- 
nialMd  by  soma  sets  of  atfoaiotta  cnai^  and  of  gyoaa  » 
joaiiee.   ( Com.  Nep.,  Vit.  TSimL'^PbU.^  Vit.  TimL 
■History  of  Greece  {Lib.  Ua.  Kwnti.),  p.  119, 
TiKOMACHua.  a  painter  of  Byiaottan,  who  Aounii^ 
ed  in  tha  ago  of  Cmmt  tha  Dfetotor,  and  oiaentad  fer 
him  pictures  of  Ajax  and  Medes,  which  wore  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix.    For  these  paintings 
the  artist  received  80  Ulenta.    (P/tit.,  35,  II,  40.— 
/  / ,  ?.rt,  A,  9  )    The  Medea  is  the  subject  of  an  epi- 
gram in  the  Anthology.   (Anthol.  I'alaL,  J',  li,  p.  607.) 
This  epignun  has  bsan  indtaiad  by  Ausonioa,  ht  Iho 
22d  of  his  collection.    For  an  account  of  other  piaaaa 
of  Timomachus,  consult  Sillig  (Did.  Art.,  a.  v.). 

TmoN,  I.  a  disciple  of  Pvrrho.  who  flourished  in  the 
tima  of  Ptotaoiy  Pbdadelpbas,  and  lived  to  the  aga  of 
90  yaara.   Ha  (mt  pfofeasad  phtkMophy  at  Chafeedan, 

and  afrt  rw:;ril  it  .\r!tens.  where  he  remained  till  hia 
death.  He  took  iittie  paina  to  invite  dieciplea  to  hia 
sdwal,  and  aaaina  tobava  Iraatad  die  opinions  and  di^ 
putes  of  the  philosophers  with  contempt ;  for  hr  wrote 
a  poem  called  Silli,  in  which  he  inveighs  with  bitter 
ineaMU  against  the  whole  body.  He  waa  »- 
{MaMMtasa.  With  hM  tanniMlod  the 
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al  Um  poblie  wofawpw  in  the  acbooi  of  PtttIio.  Tb« 
AiginmU  of  TlmoD  www  •ditod.  in  I8t0, Wolke, 

Varsav.,  8vo,  sikI  in  1821,  by  Paul,  Bcrol ,  8vo — II. 
Surn«med  the  Mitantkrope,  wat  a  native  of  ilie  bor- 
ougfa  of  Colyttus  in  Attica,  nd  remarkable  for  the 
•v^;  [Tisical  sevcriiy  of  his  temper,  and  his  hatred  of 
nuu&ind.    Doru  some  Urae  be  lore  tbe  comioenccuicul 
of  kiw  Pelopontmian  war.  It  to  pMiible  that  the  vicea 
and  crimes  of  which  be  waa  an  eyewitoeaa  during  this 
period  of  trouble  may  have  contributed  to  the  deTeIo|>- 
mPDt  of  that  moro«^c  spirit  which  jifocured  for  him  the 
aaniaina  by  which  he  ia  alwajra  known.   It  afpaara 
limik  tiM  ancient  writaim,  and  indiraedjr  from  tbe  taaii* 
mony  of  Pbto  himself  {Phtrdon.  p  67.  ed  1602),  lhal 
ibis  hatred  towania  bta  fellow-men  was  originally  exci- 
tad  by  the  falae  and  angratefal  conduct  of  other*.  He 
lavished  upon  those  around  him  a  largo  fortune  in 
presents  and  in  services  of  all  kinds,  and,  when  bis 
waahb  was  ail  expeodad,  ha  found  that  be  bad  lost  not 
only  bis  property,  but  bis  friends.    Misanthropy  then 
•acceeded  to  unbounded  liberality  ;  and,  shunning  the 
society  of  his  fellow-men,  and  retiring  to  a  amall  spot 
o(  nouod  io  the  aobariM,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
wentnigt  of  an  irritated  and  deeply  disappointed  spirit ; 
or,  if  ever  he  did  mix  on  any  occa^<ion  wuh  the  busv 
worid  at  Athens,  it  was  oolj  to  applaud,  with  cruel 
kauf,  the  emia  and  foOiea  of  hia  Mtow^itiiens. 
Cold  and  repulsive  to  all  others,  ho  appoared  to  take 
a  lively  interest  in  the  youns  Alcibiaj<is ;  but  it  was 
•tdr  tMCaaae  be  saw  in  him  the  future  author  of  evil 
to  bis  country     He  evc-n  publiciv  dc  Isriii  tbr  mo- 
tives that  prorn)>tcd  hitn  to  ihia  ttaigular  aiuchiut^tit ; 
for,  happening  one  day  to  meet  Alcibiades  returning 
fimiB  laa  place  of  aaaembly,  accompanied  by  a  largo 
eonconrae,  in  place  of  taming  away  and  avoiding  bim 
as  he  avoided  others,  he  came  directly  up,  >iiid,  grasp- 
ing hia  band,  exclaimed,  "  Go  on,  my  son  i  you  do 
well  to  aagment  yoor  own  power,  wr  yon  are  only 
augmenting  it  to  the  lasting  injury  of  these  One 
account  aaya  that  Timon,  having  subsequently  become 
poeeeMed  of  a  new  fortune,  probably  by  agriculture, 
change'^  'o  n  complcle  miser,  and  sshnt  hiinsdf  up.  to- 
gether witii  hiH  riches,  in  a  kind  of  tower,  which  wss 
called,  for  a  long  time  afteiwaid,  the  tower  of  Timon. 
This  tradition  ia  not,  it  is  true,  very  consistent  with  tbe 
rank  which  Pliny  (  7, 19)  assigns  him  among  the  "  aue- 
Ipres  maitm<£  sapirnha-,"'  nor  with  (he  apophtbcsgm 
Mcribed  to  him  by  Siobsoa  {Serm.»  7.  p.  107),  that 
**  cupid  ity  and  aTanee  are  the  canee  of  all  hnman  ilia 
but  nothing  ought  to  surprise  us  in  so  whimsical  a 
'Character ;  and  besides,  if  tu  ilie  folly  of  avarice  we 
mm  nothin*  of  the  sage,  we  certainly  eee  enough  of 
the  misanthrope     The  end  of  Timon  was  worthy  of 
his  Ufe.    Having  broken  a  limb  by  a  fall,  and  living, 
<B  Ua  avaiaion  m  hie  Mlow-men,  refused  all  assist- 
ance, a  gangrene  set  in  and  he  died.    I3ui  tliix  was 
not  all.    Nature  herself  seems  to  have  seconded  the 
intentions  of  Timon.  by  separating  him,  even  after 
death,  (nm  tbe  habitable  world ;  for  hie  tomb  having 
been  ereeted  near  the  aeadiore,  the  grotind  aroond  it 
was  i^'radually  covered  by  the  water,  and  the  spot  thus 
rendered  inaccesatble.    I'be  cbaracier  of  Timon  ia 
autde  a  fraqveni  aubjett  for  epigrams  in  the  Graek 
Anthology,  and  many  sayings  of  his  are  quoted  by  the 
ancient  writers.    Tbe  two  following  iLfe  the  best ; 
TinMMi,  after  having  renounced  the  society  of  his  fel- 
low-men. ^till  krpt  !ip  a  k'.nA  of  intimacy  with  anothi  r 
miMniUiope  named  .•Vpimaiuus.    During  a  re^^asi  in 
which  they  were  celebrating  the  aOGOad  day  of  the 
Anthesteria  (xoe^),  Apimantua,  charmed  with  the  tAte- 
4-tAle,  ezcUimed.  "Oh, Timon!  what  an  agreeable 
sapper!"    "Ay,"  replied  the  other,  "were  you  only 
aerqr  1**   On  another  occaeion.  tbe  people  01  Athens 
were  eutprieed  to  eee  Urn  aeeend  the  tiibane,  and 

waited  in  (>ri>fo'.iiiJ  jiilenri:  to  hear  what  he  would  say. 

AtbAotans,"  «xcl*iiaed  lbs  new  ratoi,  "  I  have  a 


•mall  fiekl,  and  in  mis  ucld  a  fig-uee,  00  okidi  mat 
dtiteiia  have  abesdy  hung  themielvaa.  I  h\tai  hv 
to  build  a  Iwuse  00  this  spot,  and  with  10  pr« 
notice  before  I  begin,  in  order  that  if  tuen  be  im 
more  of  vou  who  intend  to  fatog  yonnebts,  j<n  m\ 
come  before  the  fig-tree  is  cut  down."  (Dn^  Urt' 
9,  113.  —  Stud.,  a.  B. — Lcdtic,  ia  ii«)f  r.  ia[ 
46,  p.  83.  teqq.) 

TiMOPHiNM,  a  Corinthian,  brother  to  Ta.^iSiL 
He  attempted  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  U  u^ao^ 
by  means  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  wiih  stook  W 
foo^  a^inat  the  Aigivee  and  Cleoineoci.  Tiae- 
hon  wtaihed  to  eonvinea  him  of  tbe  iin(irpprtct?  <if  bi 
nir.isr.res  ;  and,  when  he  found  him  unajuii,  u  aas- 
ed  bim  to  be  aMsaBiniiUd|^  ( VuL  TuBnleOB,  at  lb 

TmoTMBOs,  I.  a  poet  and  musician  of  M  kius  LorTi 
446  B.C.  He  was  received  with  bissei  kti  utae 
be  exhibited  in  public  at  Athens,  and  ftitba  »{i(ii<ca> 

tions  would  have  hern  '.otally  abaiidoDeti.  bd  r/ji  Ej- 
ripidcs  discovered  inh  abdiiics,  aod  Ekcoungt<i  ina 
to  follow  a  profession  in  which  he  afitrward  gsi«4  » 
much  applause.  Acooiding  U»  FlMauMs,  ^le&eA 
ed  tbe  cithara,  by  the  addition  of  faw  mv  itnogi  le 


the  scveij 


had  before.    SuiJif,  iw*t\c:. 


sutea  that  it  bad  nine 

only  added  two.   The  truth  appewie  be  thii:  ik 

lyre  of  Tr  r[Mii(!Rr  had  seven  sumgs;  thai  of  Fbijci^t 
musical  opponent  of  Timotbeos,  iiim  sinugt ;  uid  tiat 
of  Timotbeus,  eleven.    Hence,  no  doubt,  tbe  maui 
of  Suidas,  that  the  last-mentioi.cd  iuiv>i]^u!  dUi 
only  two  strings.    As,  boAcvcr,  tsie  two  ^togi  iiiaea 
by  Phrynis  were  order^  to  be  rcmoTcd  br  t  fHtbiK 
decree,  Pausanias  might  say,  without  iiajni|itM(f,ltll 
Timuiheus  bad  added  four  slnngs   Thi!  inoniioi 
was  not  well  received  by  the  L4ctJiJioni*r,i,  in<l  ii 
wee  condemned  by  a  decree,  which  ku  bMo  ptcttned 
for  oa  in  Boothiue  (4r  Jfvsiea,  1,1,  f  Wi,  d.  Bir 
ii7.,1570),  and  which  furnishes,  aI-*o,  1  gootS  >p<:cmw 
of  Doric  prose.    {^MtutUure,  JMiuht.,  ^  d 
Sttm.)  TbedocMoeoaclodeswidiffiilenDgihtiihi 
kings  and  the  epbori  do  publicly  rspnmand  TinotiKH 
and  compel  bim  to  cat  off  the  iiewly-aikied  itmffll 
his  lyra,  and  eeoM  back  to  tbe  old  oambet  of  mea 
Athenaus  relates,  th«t  when  tbu  deeisa  wna  lie 
point  of  buaig  carried  uiiu  cxeculK)ii,Tiaw4tMAie' 
ed  the  Lacedemonians  that  they  bad  ia  their  oot  citT 
a  amall  image  of  ApoUo  boUing  a  Itm  srkucb  bid  u- 
actly  the  same  nunnberof  strings  as  weee.ud 
upon  this,  ho  was  acquitted     {Athmuui,  !4,p  6*» 
€./.)   Hi«  new  ayetem  of  music  met  w«n  o"*"^ 
adeeraeriee  thnraglMMt  Gieeee;  ui  Hw  Hd 
Athena?ue  have  preserved  many  of  the  nntMuM 
were  launched  at  him  in  consequence  by  tbe  cme 
poeu  of  tbe  day.    All  these  tttacks,  bowrw,  oal; 
served  to  cnr.'irm  the  rrpiitation of  the  Bswao- 
t«r  having  diminguislied  himself  io  moit  of  tbe  Gtj^ 
ciao  citiea,  Timotbeus  retired  to  Micedatua,  to  ite 
court  of  King  Arcbelaiis,  where  be  'l*'**.,**^^! 
vanced  age,  two  yeara  before  tbe  WnkeiAltxMfl* 
the  Great.    Timotbeus  composed  pieces  m 
ovary  department  of  poetry.  A  hytnn  m  hoaoor  e 
Diana  obtainod  for  bim  a  ver?  Urge  »am  of  mi) 
from  the  Ephesians.  for  whom  he  had  compwed* 
Tbe  ancieota  cite  his  Nohum,  hi*  Pr^cw  0:  ( r.lol* 
eighteen  DilAyr«Hiiic»,  twenty  -one  Hfmm. ' « c  ^''^ 
fiUilled  D«/iflf  an<!  Scmdc;  four  TTifdM,(i^  »' 
have  merely  a  l«w  Iragmenu  of  his  prodiieWieW 
maintof .  Tbey  «n  given  by  Groiiua.  m  bi*  £2<^ 

4to.    (Reektrchct  sur  U  Vxt  de  TimtAk, 
reUc—Mem.  de  CAcad.  dtt  Inter.,  toI  i^  -^^Tl 
Biogr.  J/we.,  toL  i6j_p.  W.#«f  .)-.n.  A 
roosiciao.  a  naUve  of  Thebee  in  Boelia  H< 
of  those  who  were  invited  to  aileod  at 
Of  tbewiptieleof  AloxandeitbeGxeit  He*K*P 
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pameulariy  ia  pUiying  on  the  flute ;  umI  hU  piifiDiai* 
ance  is  Mid  to  hare  animated  ihc  monarch  in  ao  pow- 
erful  a  degree,  that  be  stancHl  up  and  aeized  his  anns; 
ati  incident  which  Dryden  has  so  beautifully  intro- 
fiac^  into  English  poetry.  {Buretle^RuheTikUt  4ic. 
—  WeiMt,  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  46.  p.  93.)— III.  An  Alh*. 
uian  coininaiider,  son  of  Conou,  inherited  tliC  vnlour 
umI  abiUUes  of  bis  father.  In  375  B.C.  he  gained  a 
•igaal  Tietoiy  over  lh«  Lacedvmonisn  fleet  off  Cor- 
=yn,  and  made  himself  nn-'cr  nf  this  inland.  Then 
directiug  his  cuur»e  (owards  i  hrdcc,  he  look  several 
important  cities  in  this  quarter,  and  afierwsrd  deliv- 
crcd  Cjzici!^  from  the  foe.  He  subsequently  shared 
ihu  command  ot  the  fleet  with  Iphicrales.  The  latter, 
having  wished /io  attack  the  enemy  during  a  violent 
Lempest,  and  not  obtaining  the  oooMnt  of  Timothcus 
to  lo  hazardous  a  step,  caused  Mm  to  bo  brought  to 
ttrial  at  Athens.  Timotheus  was  condemned  to  pay 
*  fine  of  100  taleau  \  but,  being  unable  to  raise  so 
lug*  a  ram,  he  iMiiod  to  dwlen,  wb«m  be  ondedl  hb 

days.  His  disinterestedness  equalled  his  courage  and 
military  talents.  He  never  appropriated  to  himself 
aoj  portion  of  Ibe  booty  taken  from  the  foe.  On  one 
occasion  he  paid  into  the  public  treasury  1200  latcnts. 
Tbcjre  existed  a  very  close  intunac)  txjiweeii  Timo- 
theus and  Plato.  (Com.  Ncp  ,  m  VU.—JBUun,  V. 
H.,  2,  10.— iEscAm.,  vol.  I,  p.  347,  «t.  Jitew*e.—Cic , 
Off.,  I.  S3.— W.,  de  Orat  ,  3, 34.) 

Ti.N'Gia,  the  capital  of  .Mauritania  Tiiigitana,  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  aboct  distance  to 
the  east  of  the  AmpeliMian  promoBtoiy.  It  wta  h- 
bted  lo  have  been  built  by  the  giaur  A:. torus  Scrto- 
rius  took  it  i  and  as  the  tomb  of  the  founder  was  near 
the  plaee,  he  eaneed  it  to 'be  opened,  and  found  in  it  a 
skeleton  sir  cubits  long.  Some  editions  of  Plutarch 
read  i^ovra  (60)  instead  of  (6) ;  the  latter,  how* 
ever,  ie-deeidedly  the  true  reading.  Plutarch  copies 
here,  according  to  Strabo,  the  fable  of  Gabioins  re* 
spec  ting  the  stature  of  Antvus.— The  modem  nsme 
of  the  place  is  Tkayiir.  (ifirfe,  l,A.->ii,  9,  6.— 
Flin.,  5,  1.) 

Tinnra,  die  pilot  of  the  diip  of  the  AifOMuta,  was 

son  of  Ha^nius,  or,  according  10  some,  of  Phorbss. 
lie  died  before  ibe  Argonauts  reached  Colchis,  st  the 
court  of  Lycus.  in  tM  Propontis,  snd  Erginus  was 
chosen  in  hia  plaee.  {ApoBoi^  1,  9.— , 
14,  18.) 

TkBialaai,  a  celebrsted  prophet  of  Thebes,  son  of 

Encres  and  the  nymph  Cbaricio,  of  the  race  of  Udaaus, 
cue  of  the  Sparti.  (Vid.  Sparti.)  Various  accounts 
are  given  as  to  the  cau»e  of  his  blindness  :  one  as- 
cribes it  to  his  having  seen  Minerva  bathing  (PiUre- 
etfd  .,  np.  ApolM ,  3.  fl,  7. — dfllMi.,  Let.  PiaU.,  79, 
sc>ii.)  ,  another  lo  hi.s  hivinir  divulged  to  mankind  the 
secrets  of  the  gods.    {ApoUod.,  Le)    The  Melam- 
podut  related  that  Tireaias,  ha|i^inar  to  see  two  ser- 
pents together  on  Monnt  Cith.Tron,  killed  the  female, 
and  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  woman.    In  this 
etate  ha  continued  for  aefea  yean;  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  observing  two  serpents  similarly  cir* 
cumitanced,  he  killed  the  male,  and  thus  returned  to 
bis  pristine  state.    On  some  occasion,  Jupiter  and  Ju- 
no mU  into  a  dispute  as  to  which  derived  mora  pleas- 
ure from  Uie  conjugal  sttte,  the  male  or  female.  Un- 
able to  settle  it  to  their  satisfaction,  they  agreed  to 
refer  the  mattar  to  Tiresias,  who  had  known  both 
acalei.    Hta  anawer  wan,  that  of  ten  parts  but  one 
falls  to  man.    Juno,  incensed  al  this,  deprived  the 
guiltless  arbitrator  of  the  power  of  vision.  Jupiter 
t^reupon,  as  onofod  eiieeliiDdo  the  acts  of  another, 
^re  him,  in  compensation,  an  extent  of  life  for  seven 
generstions,  and  tiw  power  of  forrseeing coming  events. 
•^Tiresias  lived  at  Thebes,  where  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  all  the  aveou  of  the  timea  of  Laioa  and 
CEdipas,  and  the  two  Tbobta  wan.  At  the  eonelu- 
aion  of  the  iMt  ha  iMoanMiided  the  Tbebmw  to  aban- 


don their  eity«  and  he  was  the  companion  of  theu 

flight.  It  wss  still  ni^t  when  thry  nmvf  ,|  at  the 
fountain  of  Tilphussa.  Tiresias,  whose  period  of  life 
was  fated  to  be  coextensive  with  that  of  the  city  of 
the  Cadmeana,  drank  of  its  wateia,  and  immediately 
dbd.  The  Tietoriooa  Aivtvea  aent  bis  dsughter  Msn- 
to,  along  with  a  portion  of  the  spoil,  to  Delphi,  accord- 
ing to  the  vow  which  .they  had  made.  In  obedience 
to  the  command  of  the  orade,  Manto  afterward  went 
thence,  and,  marrying  Rhakios  of  Myccns  or  Crete, 
founded  the  town  and  oracle  of  Clarus.  She  bore  to 
Rhakioe  (or,  as  othtrs  said,  to  Apollo)  a  soo  named 
.Mop<u>,  a  celebrated  prophet.  (Schol.  ad  ApoUon. 
Mod.,  I,  'MB.—Puusan  ,  7,  2.—Tzel£.  ad  Lycophr.^ 
980.) — The  name  Tiresias  (Trrprotaf)  ia  apparently 
derived  from  ripof  (old  form  retpof),  a  prodigy,  snd 
that  of  bb  danghter  from  ftivri^.  {Keightley's  My 
thology,  p.  344,  seq.) 

TiaiOATsa,  a  monarch  of  Parthia,  raised  to  the 
thnme  after  Fhreatee  had  been  eipelled  for  bw  enel- 
ty  snd  oppression.  T;ridates, however,  ujKjn  learning 
tnst  Fhraates  was  marchins  against  biiu  witb  a  nu- 
rnerooa  army  of  Scythians,  fled  wkb  the  infant  eon  of 
P':ir39H-<  to  .Augustus.  Ai:::']*tus  restored  his  son  to 
i'nraaies,  but  refused  to  deliver  up  Tiridates.  {Vtd. 
Parthia.) 

Tiao,  M.  Tullius,  a  frecdman  of  Cicero's,  held  m 
high  esteem  by  his  mssier,  and  msde  eventually  his 
private  .secretary  and  the  superintendent  of  all  his 
affairs.  He  performed  many  important  services  Uu 
G{cen^  and  received  from  the  liberality  of  hie  gnteful 
master  a  small  rural  domain,  where  he  [nssed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  retirement.  Tiro  wrote  a  Biography  of 
Cicero,  now  lost :  and  made  a  collection  of  his  bone 
mots  (joci)  in  three  books  Thi.«  h.Ts  Rhnrrd  ihe  fate 
of  his  other  work.  He  was  the  author,  Itkovvise,  of 
several  other  works  ;  and  a  pasaage  in  one  of  CiceiD^ 
letters  (£0.  ad.  Fam.,  16,  18)  gives  os  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  ne  had  attempted,  among  other  things,  even 
tragic  compo-'ition.  It  is  lo  the  care  of  Tiro  that  we 
are  indebt^  for  the  preservation  of  the  letters  of  Ci- 
cero. To  him,  Iftewiae,  ia  ettribmed  the  fofontien  et 
stenography  or  short-hand  writing  This  is  hardly  cor- 
rect. He  would  merely  seem  to  have  reduced  to  a 
more  perfect  system  an  ait  whieb  had  esiated  long 
hcfnrf  The  poet  Ennius  was  the  first  who  used  this 
manner  of  writing.  Isidorus  ascnbc.'s  U>  him  the  in- 
vention <j(  the  art ;  m  all  likelihood,  however,  he 
merely  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks,  {laid.,  Orig.f 
1,  SI,  1— Ww#.  in  Biogr  Univ.,  TOl.  46,  p.  128, 
*fq) 

TiRTNs  or  TtaTKTHOs,  a  city  of  Argolis,  northeast 
of  Argos,  snd  about  twehro  atadia  from  Naonlia.  It 

was  celebrated  for  its  massive  walls,  snd  ia  said  to  hsra 
been  founded  by  King  Prwtus,  tm>ther  of  Acriaius, 
who,  as  Strabo  reports,  employed  for  the  construction 
of  his  citadel  workmen  from  Lycia.  These  arc  the 
Cyclopes,  or  Chirogaslcrcs  as  they  are  aoiselunea  call- 
ed, who  built  the  tressury  of  Atmw,  and  the  great 
doorway,  which  ia  still  to  be  aeen  at  Ifyeenw.  The 
poets  hsve  slao  ascribed  to  them  the  eonatnictioo  of 
the  walls  of  .\rgns  (S>ra!.  .  37^  ■-.h'<'':nJ  ,  2.  2,  1. 
Eustath  ad  It.,  2,  p.  886.)— Prcetus  was  succeeded 
bv  Perseus,  who  tmnamitted  Tiryns  to  hia  deaeendant 
Electryon.  Alcmena,  the  daughter  of  this  priri  -t ,  \>.  a? 
married  to  Amphitryon,  on  whom  (he  crown  wuuld 
have  detolvcd  had  he  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenelna 
of  Argos.  His  son  nercilpo,  however,  afterward  re- 
gained possession  of  his  iniieniance,  whence  he  de- 
rived the  name  of  Tirynthius.  {Ha.,  Here.  SaU.,  81. 
—Apollod.,  2,  4,  tt.—Pind  ,  01.,  10,  87.— M  ,  /*/4«i., 
6.  39.)  This  hero,  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus,  fled 
from  Tiryns,  and  retired  into  the  Trachinian  1  1  1  urv 
Homer  represents  the  city  of  Tiryns  as  sabject  to  the 
kmgs  of  Argos  at  the  tinw  of  the  Trajan  war.  (il., 
%  6M.)  Bm  k  waa  allaiweid  deetrovrd  hj  the  At 
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Sve*.  prob«b?v  ^Vo  *  the  same  lime  with  the  city  of 
jcena.    Suabo  reports  ibat,  on  abandoning  titmt 
dM  Twjrnttiiana  retired  to  the  ncighboohng 


town  of  Epidaurus  {S/rah  .  373  )  But  Pausanias 
ftffirme  that  lim  greater  pan  were  removed  to  Argos. 
Thv  last-meationod  wnterdMexAwdMieniaitis  of  ibe 
waits  n{  TirvDs  M  exhibiting  a  epeeimen  of  remarkably 
aolid  masonry.  (Compare  DodtteU,  Tour,  »ol.  5,  p. 
960  — Getl,  Ihn.  of  the  Morea  and  Argolts.) — SirW. 
0«U  (Am.  a/  Argtkt,  p.  169)  cocncts  m  cnor  of 
VAnvill*  wtlh  Ttganl  to  diia  iilaee.  •*  A  niMtike," 
he  observes,  "  occurn  on  iho  auojccl  nf  Tiryns,  sti  !  a 

£lace  named  by  bmi  KoMm,  but  of  wbicli  oothiag  can 
•  wideMtoad.  It  is  pMaibl*  tint  Farifti,  or  the  pro- 
found vnllf  V,  mav  be  a  namo  sometimci  used  for  the 
Valley  of  lUirkiUA,  and  that  the  place  named  CiausLra 
by  D'Anfille  mar  be  <fa«  ootlet  of  that  Ttlley,  called 
Ktetsour,  which  baa  a  corresponding  aigniRcation  " 

TiBYirrHiA.  a  name  gircn  to  Alcmena,  aa  being  a 
native  of  Ttryiw.  (Fi/i  Tiryns  ) 

TiamiNDa,  a  aon  of  Oreatea  and  Hemioae  the 
daughter  of  Menelaaa,  who  aacceeded  on  tbo  throne  of 
Argos  and  Lacedemon.  The  Hcraclide  entered  his 
kii^om  m  the  thud  rear  of  hi*  reign,  and  be  waa 
obliged  to  ntire wHk  Me  fiuaHf  into  Achaia.  Hewaa 
S  I  I,  line  after  killed  in  a  battle  againsi  the  lonhma 
near  Helice.  {ApoUwL.,  S,  7. — Pautan.,  3,  1.) 
TkemrtTO,  Me  «f  dM  FMea.  (Fad.  Foric  ) 
Tt«!^  ^pitfKJfra,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  commander  of 
pan  ot  the  forces  of  Artajierxca  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa  againat  Cym;  and  the  one  who  first  gare  infor- 
mation to  Artaxerxes  of  the  design*  of  his  brother. 
He  afterward  obtained  a  daughter  of  Aruxerxes  in 
marriage,  and  all  the  provinces  over  which  Cynis  had 
been  govcniM.  Thie  waa  the  eame  Tieaapbeniea  who 
■eiaed  AleiMedee,  and  tent  Ida  prieoner  to  SenKa,  af- 
ter the  naval  v  ■'<  'v  which  the  !af*r  hi  i  (rained  over 
the  Lacedemonians.  Tiaaapherncs  was  afterward  de- 
fMted  by  Ageailma,  OfMO  wmcb  the  King  of  Persia 
aent  Tithraustes,  another  satrap,  against  biro,  who  cut 
off  his  head  {Phit.,  Vtt.  Alab.—Id.,  Vit.  Ages  — 
Xm.,  Anak.,  I,  3  ) 

TrTAi*  or  TiTiM  B,  I.  a  son  of  Ccelua  (or  Uranoa) 
and  Vesta  (or  Terra),  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion. 
He  was  tbo  eldest  of  the  children  of  C<bIos  ;  hut  he 
fare  bia  bfotber  Satotn  the  kitu^dom  of  the  worid,  jpro- 
'  he  laiaed  no  mate  ehikmn.   When  Ae  birthe 


of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto  wrre  concealed  from 
hinit  Titan,  on  discovering  the  deception,  made  war 
•gunetSiMinii  end  ItfiprieoMd  him  tiU  be  was  replace 
on  his  throne  by  his  son  Jupiter.  ( Lnnantma,  de  Fals. 
Rei.,  I,  H  )  This  legend  differs,  it  will  be  perceived, 
firom  the  ordinary  one,  as  given  under  the  article  Ti- 
t«ne«  — II.  A  name  applied  fothe  sun,  as  the  offspring 
of  Hyperion,  one  of  the  Titans.    {TibuU  ,  4,  1,  50  — 


Ftr^.,  JEn.,  4,  118.) — III.  An  epithet  sometimes  a 

thepoeta.  {Soph.t  (Ed.  Ct 
•Fid.  Pirsmetheua.) 


'I 


pbed  to  Piomotbeas  bf  the  ppeta, 
BB.    .^iiwiMf,  14,  34 

TiTvNKS,  8  name  given  to  the  sons  of  Cielus  (or 
Uranua)  and  Terrm.  They  were  aix  males,  Oceanns. 
Ootoe,  Oriea,  Hyperion,  lapetue,  and  the  youngest  of 
them  Cronus ;  and  aix  females,  Theia,  Hheia  (or 
Rhea).  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phcebo,  and  Tethys. 
These  children,  according  to  the  eoromoiil7<i«eeived 
legend,  vrere  Vi  Hn!  '^v  their  father,  who.  ns  soon  as 
they  were  bom,  thrust  them  out  of  ssght  mto  a  cavern 
of  Earth,  who,  grieved  at  his  unnatural  conduct,  pro- 
duced the  *'  sutMtance  of  hoary  steel,"  and,  forming 
from  it  a  etckle,  ronsed  her  children,  the  Titans,  to  re- 
bellion against  him ;  but  fear  seized  on  them  all  ex- 
cept Saturn  (Cromia),  who,  lying  in  watt  with  Ihe  aickle 
with  wWdi  Ut  netiier  had  armed  Mm,  mutilated  Ma 
onsuspecting  sire.  The  drops  which  fell  on  the  earth 
from  the  wound  gave  birth  to  the  Erinnyes,  the  Giants, 
■ndthe  Melian  nymphs  :  from  what  fell  into  the  sm 
sprang  Aphrodite  or  Venee,  the  foddeea  of  bve  and 
iai8 


beantv     Whr-n  S-itrm  s-jrceedcd  hi«  fatha  bs  m- 
ned  Khea  ;  but  be  deroared  all  kia  Bala  ehiUMaa 
he  had  been  informed  by  an  enela  ibA  hi  AnM  h 
dethroned  by  them  as  a  punishment  far  bii  endtja 
his  father.    The  wars  of  the  Titaat  anaiKtkiagii 
are  very  calebiated  m  mythology.  Tkty  m  S!m 
confonoded  with  that  of  the  Giants ;  but  i:  i«  to 
served  that  the  war  of  the  TiUot  wa*  inaHt  Siian 
and  that  of  the  OianU  agu^  JB|)itt9r.--i>cins  {/bit 
qiuti  itM  CdU»)  iodokaa  in  sooie  whimun!  rtxui 
on  tbo  eobjeel,  and  inakes  the  Ceha  to  b«  z-^  si^n 
with  the  Titans,  and  their  princes  ib«  same  «!6  da 
Gianta  m  Scriptme.   Accofdii^  t»  ba^  it  1m 
were  the  deaeeodiiMo  of  Goner,  ika  t«  of 
He  adda  that  the  word  Tilan.  is  pcrftci  Cei  K.  »tJ  t.( 
derivea  it  from  />/,  cart\,  uod  iat  or  M,sMa; 
hence,  he  says,  the  reason  of  the  Greek  ifipeiiitino 
>"»?>rverf,  or  eartk'horn,  which  w&i  apclid  v:  ij^ 
'i'hc  Titana,  aecordittg  to  Bryant,  were  titatiCMiiu^ 
or  aona  of  Chos,  calM  Giants,  who  baill  telnvrf 
Dabcl,  and  were  afterward  dispenai— n 
garda  the  legend  of  the  gods  and  the  Tiiau  u  ibe 
tradition  of  a  warfare  between  two  nnl  rti  pcicsKOi, 
the  Titana  being  ceoaidcced  by  bin  a*  hmit  a» 
shipped  tbo  elemoma  aad  ata»  {Cmmi^knh. 

If^ion,  vol  2,  p  315  ) — The  best  tolotioi;'.,  icwttn, 
appoani  to  be  ibat  which  makes  the  Tkui  twn  pe- 
suiiifications  of  the  elements,  and  iksir  ««bit  sit 
the  ffods  an  allcirorical  picture  of  the  injin  collrvx* 
of  the  eleinci\ls  in  the  earlical  tea  ot  ibe  scni 
(Compare  Hermann  umd  Cmser,  Britft,  f.  ISft.) 

TiTAKlDKe,  the  daughter*  of  Cdn  u4  Tm 
(Vid.  Tiltnee,  where  their  names  wefirtii  ) 

TiTAREsiirs,  a  river  of  Thesialy.  ci^id  Euro 
tas.  howinfi  into  the  Peowis  a  buisakow  ia«  nkaf 
Tempo.  Tbewatenor  tbaivMinwiiiMt.hw- 
ever.  minglr  ;  fl-;  thn-f:  of  th-  Pefie:^  »*ft  j'.ni  ni 
limpid,  while  lho8«  of  the  Titarestut «ete 
witn  a  thick  anetoooe  sabstaocs,  wbick  ittuA  Uted 
upon  the  surface  (Struho,iil.)  H«oe»  tbe  W»- 
lous  account  of  its  being  a  branch  of  the  infciml  Sin 
(Horn.,  R,  t,  Ibl.—Liuan,  «.  37S.)  h  a  now  tk 
8«ranf  Pm.  iCrtmm'9  iac  Qrmt,  nLUf- 
369.) 

TiTHOHtja,  a  aon  of  Laomcdoii,  king  of  Tiw.W 
Stiymo,  tbo  doogbter  of  the  ScaiaiadR.  Usmii 
beatitifel  that  Anrom  became  uiiawMiidl  af  I»m 

carried  him  awav  Shr  r lu  >  besought  Jo«  to W«» 
on  him  immortality.  The  toversigB  of  OItbsm  «- 
•eirted,  and  Tithonoa  became  etaoipt  6oo  <ieidi :  t* 
the  lovc-sick  goddcsa.  having  forjrotteBtahm  jom 
joined  in  tbe  gift,  began,  with  time,  to  dscmi  oMiP 
craepbig  over  the  visage  and  limo*  of  ho  bsntiW 
consort  When  she  saw  his  bain bl«hnj ^••^ 
sUitied  from  his  bod,  but  still  kept  Um,m 
him  with  fond  attention,  in  her  [  ilsc*  os  \ht  rjstcr- 
raargin  of  tbe  Ocean  alieam,  "giraf  kio  ■nbnm 
food  and  fan*  garawnt*.**  Bot  wlimfco**""!" 
.ihlo  to  move  h. 3  limhs,  she  deemed  itthe  «i«5tc<aia 
to  shot  him  up  in  hia  chamber,  wh«K£  U  !«^«  ™f 
waa  tneotsanily  heerd.  (Bm.,  Htfmn  »  Vn , 
nrqtj  )  T,ater  [.oets  ssv  that,  oot  of  eonpswWi" 
turned  htm  into  a  neuia  (rtm^.  (Stkd 
l.—Tzetz.  ai  Lfmphr  .\6  )  Mcmnoo  inl  A* 
thion  were  the  children  whom  Aoroft  bare  wTw- 
nus.    {Ke*)iltiley's  Myihobgi^,  p  fi3  ) 

TiTHot**,  a  city  on  Mount  Pjn««js,  o  *• 
Neon,  for  the  nsme  of  Tiltaona  wis  onlj 
plied  to  one  of  the  peake  of  Vmmtm^  ^rll 
3i.—Straho,  439  )   This  place,  as  «re  Inn  «^ 
Heiodotus,  was  taken  and  baroea  by  m  «s»  • 
Xenes  (8,  33).    In  Ita  vtehiity.  Philomel^ 
cian  general,  wns  defeated  and  ^lam  br  ih* 
{Pammn,.  10,  2  )-Dclpbi  aad  TiUKm, « 
Mm  of  the  moont«bi.fmie  tbe  Wi«^  f^^;. 
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(rom  each  other  ;  being  jitaate  hi  the  towns  of  Aoa(e 
10  Ftciiaiont,  tad  Martmach  in  the  Vftiiua,  are  with 
Mgifd  to  Mort  St.  Bemard.  Th«  whole  district  on 
iht  tonthern  r;Jo  was  the  Delphic  ;  while  all  the  couti- 
tty  oa  like  Donoera  ftiUe  received  its  name  iwax  1  itao- 
•w.  The  clifM  «f  Ihit  ei^  mm  m  highly  esteemed 
that  they  were  conveyed  ss  presents  to  the  Roman 
enperors ;  ihey  sUll  mamtain  ibeu  ancient  reputalioa, 
being  aent  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  ))asbas  and 
oihK  jfuminm  ol  Tuik«|r.  The  roiu  of  Tiiboiw 
wcM  ml  obMTvcd  by  Or.  Clarke,  n«er  tb«  laodMa 
Tilldj^'j  of  VilUsa.  ■•  We  arrived,"  >uva  tii^i  trareller, 
"at  the  walb  of  Tiihorea,  exundmg  in  a  sucpminfg 
mmMr  ap  dM  prodigious  precipic*  ct  Pubmmh, 
which  rises  behirjd  tin:  villaj^e  of  Vcliita.  These  re- 
mauis  are  naibie  to  a  considerable  height  upon  the 
fodu."  (3VnMbi,v«L  7,  p.  374.— ComMmMwitt, 
Tr>fir,  vol.  2.  p.  139  — Gf/r*  Itin.,  p.  314  ) 

1 1  nitiAusTKR,  a  Perwan  satrap,  B.C.  396,  ordered 
bv  Art  .xerzes  to  pat  t»  d— th  TiMiplwmtl.  {VU. 
Tiasaphemes.) 

TiTUNOs,  Joltantis,  a  Latin  geographical  writer, 
who  flouriahed  about  the  commencement  of  tlie  third 
cmamj.  Julius  Capiloliatta  infonxaa  us  (hat  he  was 
called  **  tlM  ape  of  hm  time,*'  frooi  his  poaansing,  ra  a 

high  cie^ree,  the  (iili  iil  of  i iii it jtiori  From  a  passage 
in  2iidoutuB  ApoUiosm  (1,  I>  we  learn  in  what  this 
iMilBliott  tmmmti.  TitiasM  imilsted  lb«  atjrie  of  the 
whtors  of  antiquity.  'I'htia  be  took  Cicero  for  his 
model  m  the  letters  which  he  publiahed  onder  the 
names  of  eeilaio  illustrious  fbinUMk  {Sckblt, 

Lit   Hn-m  ,  vol  3.  p.  246  ) 

i  iTUHMus,  a  herdsman  nmarkable  for  his  slrengtn, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  Ut  sorpasaed  even  l^b. 
The  Uttttr  havii^  maC  kim  on  one  occasion,  and  having 
observed  his  great  aiMOf  body,  wished  to  make  trial  of 
his  strength;  but  Titormus  declined  at  Arst,  sayini; 
that  he  was  not  peeaaoaad  of  much  power  of  body.  At 
length,  bo«r«vw,  dMeeoding  iaio  Um  titm  EvtwM.  be 
selected  a  s'one  of  enormous  size,  and  for  three  or  four 
Limes  in  succcasMHi  drew  it  towards  htm  and  thon 
pushed  it  back  •fftis.  AAer  this  ho  raised  it  up  as 
high  aa  his  knees,  and  finally  took  it  tTp  on  hi^  shon! 
ders  and  earned  it  tor  some  distance ;  at  last  tie  tiuncr 
It  from  him.  MUo,  ot  thft  Other  hand,  could  with  dti> 
hculty  even  roll  the  same  stone.  I'ltormus  gave  a 
aecond  proof  of  his  vsst  strength  by  g^<.v\.g  to  a  herd 
of  cattle,  seizing  a  bull,  the  larj^cst  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, and  fieice  wiibalt  by  the  ^Dot,  and  holding  it  so 
tnHf  that  it  eovld  not  eenip*.  Having  tlien  graaped 
>lher  o.;e,  whilc  in  the  net  of  |>aiH:ng,  with  the  other 
be  b«>ld  it  m  a  similar  mauiuir.  Milo,  00  seeing 
(lis,  caieed  lib  handa  to  the  heavena  and  •wbtmed, 
"Oh,  Jupiter!  hast  thou  begotten  '.r.  thts  man  another 
Hercules  for  us!"  Hence,  say»  -Llian,  came  the 
common  expreaaion,  "This  is  another  Hercules." 
(JSfuM,  Var.  Hist.,  «3,  ffrro./.,  6,  U7.— L«. 

ctea,  de  ectucrib.  ifur^,  p.  690. — Emtalk.  ad  Horn., 
«..i,p.  «06  ) 

TiTve  Ft>Anea  V»ayaa<Aiica,  aoo  o(  V< 
aoocceded  IsMifctfMN^Mi  tlw  inipMbI  tliimni 
to  ins  acceiasion,  his  military  talents  had  been  prov^ 
by  the  aucc  essful  issue  to  which  he  had  brought  the 
wuipAuKtf  and  protracted  war  wbieb  wait  waged  erith 
the  Jews,  and  which  endrd  m  thr  dp5trttrtion  of  .Trnj- 
aalem.  At  tl^  close  of  the  Jewish  war  be  watt  re- 
ceived at  Rome  with  the  titb  of  Catsar,  and  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  a  joint  triumph  with  hb  father  the 
emperor.  He  soon  became  ihu  depoeitary  of  all  pow- 
•r,  and  the  source  of  the  executive  authority  in  all  its 
branebes;  dbcba^ng  the  office  of  eensor,  which  Ves- 
pasian had  asaoined,  and  e^n  watching  ov«r  'the  dn- 
iies  of  iirtt-'torivin  prefect,  kcvct  before  administered 
bat  bj  a  Homan  knight.  The  only  stsin  which  was 
MMHMhid  l»ibi  l»i  oTTiiMi  btei  IB  Ikii  p«M 


ity,  nhc!i  his  situation  drew  down  upon  htm  all  the  ni« 
vidiousoess  of  power,  without  sapplying  hua  witk  tin 
moaneof  eeeunng  popular  alSKtion.   lie  b  aeevaad 

of  having'  ncti  <i  in  t^onie  casus  ba.^'.i!v  iind  severrJy  ; 
and  eren  ot  havujg  gratified  hia  pcraonai  reseolmeat 
by  condemning  An  of  lank  to  an  ignominiooa 
death.  He  i*,  moreovf^r,  charged  .\u!;  avarice  and 
bribery  on  lue  authuniy  of  Suetumus,  who  asserte, 
that  those  who  had  causes  before  the  emperor  kmtm 
how  to  obtain  a  bvound>Ie  hearing,  by  placing  a  stun 
of  araey  in  the  hands  of  the  Casar.  He  had  given 
offence,  too,  by  an  unwise  attachment  to  Berenice, 
•iatav  of  Kuig  Agrippa.  ( Vid.  Bcreoioo  VJL)  la 
Did,  eo  torioualy  did  the  people  regaid  dwao  IMIljM 
in  the  chsri  ter  of  their  prnire,  that  they  tnticipated  ia 
bis  reign  a  renewal  ol  the  tlagitious,  tytanmcal,  and 
augninarf  deodi  which  had  condemned  to  inftiirf  tho 
name  and  povemment  of  Nero.  But  from  the  boor 
that  J  iius  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father,  a  total 
change  took  place  in  all  that  waa  previooaly  vicious 
and  objectionable  in  hit»  character.  He  discardrd  all 
the  miniaters  of  his  ltio>e  days,  and,  beinu  rcsulv  ed  to 
reform  the  state  of  public  morale,  began  by  reforming 
bimaeUL  Aithoogli  atiU  mnoglj  ottaebod  to  the  beao- 
tifal  Beraniee,  ke  dbtniaeod  hit  to  Inr  own  ecrontiy, 
heruiiso  hr  k!;ew  ih:!i  s'lrli  i  connexion  was  diss* 
the  senate  and  peopb.  Ue  aboltahed 
hpaoeoo,  widor  tho  aonetion  of  whiek 
80  many  acts  of  ivrannv  had  been  rornrr,i:ted  ;  and 
be  not  only  dii>cau(Uenanccd,  but  severely  puuubed, 
aH  apiea  and  informer!).  His  whole  time  waa  now 
devoted  to  the  dirties  of  his  liisfh  station,  and  his 
ciiici  pleasure  ronsisled  iii  reuiieruig  services  and 
kindnesses  to  his  friends  and  to  his  peopb.  Hb  be> 
nevolence  and  goodooaa  of  heart  woiild  ooobtleaa  find 
ample  scope  ;  yet  it  b  lecoidod  of  him,  that  ono  oven* 
mg,  recalling  to  mind  the  eventa  of  the  day,  and 
not  finding  that  be  had  done  aojrthing  dociog  its 
eeoiee  benofieial  to  mankind,  ho  e»ebk>od  ki 


greeable  to  th< 
abotko  low  of 


of  rei^re 


icnJs,  I  hart  lost  a  day  This 


weil-itnown  exclamatioo,  and  the  course  of  bcncvoleat 
deeds  by  which  it  waa  accredui'd,  procured  (or  iam 
thp  truly  glorious  title  cf  thi  Dtiight  of  ihc  Human 
Hate  '  {Dtlieies  htamni  generis).— K  fresh  war  which 
broke  out  >n  Britain  wss  the  occssion  of  drawing  forth 
the  extraordinary  qualitiea  of  Cimbus  Julius  Agncola, 
who  poshed  hb  conquests  far  into  the  country  ;  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  some  soldiers,  who  had  been 
worated  in  a  akirnaiabi  taking  to  then  bark,  and  being 
driven  by  tko  wind  nnd  tide  to  a  RooMtt  cusp  on  • 
dittar.L  C-03SI,  hi'  conccived  the  itlea,  and  completed 
the  discovery,  tlist  Britain  was  an  island.  But  toe 
pnblb  prosperity  was  clouded  by  a  terribb  convnbion 
of  Nature— th*"  rrti[itton  of  ^!^•r,!lt  Vesuvius.  After 
an  interval  oi  exirtrtm;  IhiaI  ,iuu  drought,  the  whole 
plain  was  shaken,  as  in  an  earthquake,  with  a  sound 
of  subterranean  thunder,  and  a  roaring  ^gitatioa  of  tko 
air  and  sea ;  at  the  aame  time,  a  torraot  of  anoko  tad 
flame,  accompanied  by  showers  of  stones,  bursting  from 
tke  oiatoc,  darkened  the  aun  like  an  ecl^MO.  Soddon* 
If  a  colvaMi  of  bbdt  adboo  rose  perpendienlMfiy  into 

thu  3.7.  h  iv,  n>d  like  a  cloud,  and  fell;  and  m  Ks  fan 
overwhelmed  the  towns  of  Hercalaoeuo)  and  i'ompeu. 
Thia  MMBOimblo  event  took  phoo  in  A.D.  79^  md 
serves  to  give  a  melancho'v  iriiprp^t  to  the  fir^t  vesr 
of  Titus's  sovereignly.  The  dark  cloud  oi  smoKe  and 
dust  canted  dismay  even  to  tko  waUa  of  the  capital. 
The  darkness  which  ssnk  down  upon  the  city  leni> 
dfld  the  inhabitanU  of  Rome  to  such  a  degree,  thM 
many  of  them  threw  themselve9<.  with  their  fsimhes, 
into  aUpo  booad  for  Afrba  and  Egypt  i  ioMginuig  that 
luly  wai  tbont  to  tlono  f»r  ito  aino  by  ondaring  tko 
uttermost  wrath  of  the  ^>«lf-  A  pestilence  soon  af- 
ter ancccedcd  at  Rome,  of  which  it  is  said  that  not 
kmm  Ami  l^jMOjmitam  dbd  dady  during  a  cod> 
Tkli  aohdv  io  aouibcd  by  ' 
iM0 
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ana  to  ibe  poliotion  which  wu  rappoted  to  have  in- 
fected the  air  in  consequence  of  the  eruption  of  the 
nounuin  ;  but  it  ts  more  |W^Mbl«  tlul  U  «fwtMt«d 
in  the  poverty  and  filth  oeeMW— d  tlw  iodoee  in- 
crease made  to  the  population  of  the  capital,  wht n  Vnv 
fiygitivet  from  the  ruined  towoe  and  vil^gee  of  Uaxn- 
pMiiA  aougbt  an  aavlani  within  itt  walk.  Such  mis- 
fortunes wounded  deeply  the  compassionate  heart  of 
TiUM.  He  fell,  saya  Suetoniiu,  not  only  like  a  prince, 
bat  a  father,  for  the  •vffmnft  of  his  people,  and 
sp^rt'ij  iMri'.hrr  laSonr  nor  f^xpense  to  rclujvc  their  dis- 
tress. iiasleQiiig  in  person  to  Campania  tor  tbepur- 
poa«  of  aaeiaiing  th*  ■offerera  in  that  quarter,  Titus 
was  recalled  to  his  capital  by  another  frightful  calam- 
ity. A  fire  broke  out  at  Home,  which  raged  three 
dhjre  eiMl  aiglits  with  the  greatest  violence,  destroying 
an  immense  number  of  bailding";  ^inth  pnblic  and  pri- 
vate. Among  the  former  were  tiie  FantneoD,  the  Oc* 
taviaa  library  ,  and  the  Capitol,  which  last  had  been 
but  recently  rebuilt  after  the  demolition  which  it  hari 
eustained  at  the  hands  of  the  mfuriaied  Gtirmans  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Vitellius.  No  sooner  had  this  af- 
flicting event  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  than  he 
made  Known  his  determination  to  indemnify,  out  of  his 
own  coffers,  all  the  losses  which  had  accrued  either  to 
tiM  auie  Of  iodividaale.  So  nnwilbng,  in  fact,  fm 
hm  riMt  way  one  beeidee  bimielf  ahooM  have  •  dnra  in 
the  honour  of  r>  I  ,  ving  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  that  he 
}a  aaui  to  have  refuaed  the  contnbutiona  which  were 
ofiand  bf  eotto  of  hie  royal  alljee,  bv  other  eitiee  of 
the  empire,  and  by  cert  .n  f  the  richest  among  the 
nobility.  Such  was  now  ibe  cooaiitutioo  of  Roman 
iociety.  that  ettontkm  lo  the  Mmuomonla  of  tbo  lower 
class  of  citizens  in  time  of  peace  had  become  no  Ic-^s 
oaeeotial  to  the  tran'^uilliiy  oi  the  empire  than  miliur) 
talonto  ditviiw  the  pre»«ure  of  war.  Wikh  Ibis  view 
Tiln-ii  prarrrdod  to  hnish  the  amphitheatre,  of  which 
hw  Uituit  bad  laid  tho  foufidation  ;  adding  to  it  balbs 
tod  other  eomfbita  for  the  gratifioation  of  the  popu- 
lace. Thi«  was  the  famous  Colo«»seum,  or  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  the  remams  of  which,  at  the  prt^nt 
day,  atill  present  so  striking  a  feature  amung  the  an- 
tiquities of  Rome.  The  dedication  of  this  superb  edi- 
fice wss  celebrated  by  games  of  the  most  magiiificeui 
character.  The  sports  lasted  a  hundred  days,  during 
which  invention  waa  nckod  lo  discover  new  modes  of 
^oaaing  the  eye,  and  of  attnolattng  the  depraved  fan- 
cy of  the  multitude.  It  was  observed  that,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  pmea,  the  Miiperor  appearwi  greatlj 
dejected,  and  eren  abed  tent.  Hoping  that  bta  nerree 
\v  i  !  1  \n'  -trt  nijthened  by  the  purer  air  of  the  country, 
he  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Keate,  whence  his 
family  originally  sprang,  and  whither  ho  waa  aoeora* 

Eanied  by  his  bro'hrr  Domitian.  A  fever  with  whtrh 
e  was  iwized  was  unduly  checked  by  the  use  of  the 
bath,  to  which  bo  had  become  much  addtetod ;  and  it 
!s  ?.ili!ed  by  Suetonius,  that  the  svmptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease were  greatlv  aggravated  by  adopting  a  sugGfestion 
of  Domitian's,  iW  the  patient  should  be  put  into  a 
tub  filled  with  snow.  Thus  died,  on  the  13th  day  of 
September,  A.D.  81,  Titus,  m  the  same  house  where 
Ma  ftther  hod  onliodt  ofter  a  pacific  reign  of  two 
years  and  nearly  three  months.  The  chsracter  of  this 
prince  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  his  actionii ; 
and  his  name,  even  at  the  present  dsy,  conveys  to  die 
reader  all  those  ideas  of  joatice,  clemency,  wisdom, 
and  benevolence,  which  enter  into  the  coiKeption  of  a 

g sovereign  ;  and  his  virtues  were  prized  still  more 
J  friMO  ooDtraatod  with  the  violoot  and  uogovaro- 
tomper  of  Ua  biathor,  who  aoceoeded  him  o«  the 
throne.  (Suflon.,  Vir  Til  —Dio  Ca^s  .  66,  \5,»eqq. 
'^B»eycl9f.  MUropoL^  div.  3,  voL  3,  p.  C07,  uqq.) 

TkTToa,  •  ooMwated  giant,  oon  of  Ton* ;  or,  ac- 
cording tn  o'.hcr";,  of  Jupiter,  by  Etarn,  the  daughter 
of  Orchomenus.  Tityua  happened  to  see  Latona,  on 
«M  IMCOaion,  aa  sht  wto  going  to  Delphi.    *  " 


with  lore,  he  attempted  vfoleneo ;  hoi 
called  her  children  to  her  aid,  and  he  soon  \*y  slair.  w 
Iheir  anowa.  Hia  pooishoaent,  however,  did  not  eai 
withUlh.   He  tay  Mctrnded  ui  EiobfW.  cofoftiv  wi« 


his  vast  rrjtne  nine  entire  ;u^fra,  while  a  ruhure  Ite;^ 
feeding  upon  bis  hver  atui  entraila,  which  were  cob- 
tinually  repfodoeod.  (Cht,  11,  671,  Mff. — AfmBkd^ 
1,  4,  i,^Yirg.,  JEn  6.  695.  —  Schol.  ad  Apo!*c^ 
hhod.,  I,  761.)  Hejne  makea  Tityua  lo  bare  be«D 
an  anelont  boro,  tnd  aoppoaoa  that  part  of  the  fabte 
which  rr'afrs  to  the  ninr  z^rr-^  to  have  been  fcnnte^ 
OQ  the  circum&iance  of  his  having  had,  after  deau,  ■ 
tomulos  of  vast  site  covering  his  rmaum,  (Anttfm' 
riieher  Aufsatzr,  ml  I,  p.  56  ) 

Tmolits,  I.  a  broad  and  elevated  mass  of  mouat- 
ains  in  Lvdio,  wteb  aendo  aereral  tribotarr  torreoli 
into  the  Hermus  on  thf  one  side,  aiMl  into  the  Caya- 
ter  oa  the  other,  and  ii;vide9,  in  fact,  the  valley* 
through  which  those  two  rivera  flow.    It  was  said  tc 
rjf  rivr       name  from  Timolns  or  Taaotos,  a  LvdiOK 
king,  Having  been  previously  eaDod  Carmanonva. 
{Auet.  de  hw.  in  Paetol.)    Thia  in 
much  celebrated  for  iu  wine.    {Pin.,  6,  29. — Yug^ 
Georg.,  2,  97.— Se»«.,  Pkan..  60J.)    RaMO  ite  fco> 
quent  reference  to  it  in  the  Bacch»  of  Earipidi^  [t. 
M,  66,  dte.).    It  appears  also  to  have  abounded  with 
ahrabo  and  orergrems  (CBltrm.,  Jra^m  ,  9.3) ;  noriMO 
it  less  noted  for  its  mineral  prcxloctions     Ii  y-elded 
tin  ;  and  the  Pact(riaa  washed  from  lU  cantics  a  nc^ 
supply  of  golden  oro.   {Simk.t        MB.)  8inh» 
repor  s.  ih  ii  o:i  the  top  ofTmolus  there  vt-js  a  watch- 
tower  erected  by  the  Persians ;  U  was  of  while  aar^ 
hie,  and  cowwaodod  n  OKtonaivo  fiow  «f  the  m- 
r  1  i  r  i  nffcoOBtry.    Tmolos  is  now  catlecf  Bc^:  f*o^h 
by  tho  Torfca.    (Cramtr't  Atia  MrmM,  ml  I.  p  A-il, 
teqq. — Compare  ArundeWt  Ant  Mnar,  vol  1 .  f>  26, 
34,  64.) — II    A  c'.'.y  of  T-ydia.  in  tat  vic.nity  o''  Momi 
Tmolus.    According  lo  Tacitus,  it  wss  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  under  TibcrilHL    (il—  ,  1,  41.— 43o^ 
pare  Nicrph.  Call  ,  1 .  17) 

TooATA,  an  epithet  applied  to  Cisalpine  Giul.  whm 
the  inhabitants  «HlffO  ttO  Roman  toea,  i.  e..  mm^ 
the  rij,'ht8  of  Koman  citizenship.  The  cttiea  ef  C'oal- 
pine  Gaul  obtained  the  privilege  of  Latin  rinca,  acd, 
consequently,  the  right  of  wearing  the  ReouB  tofs. 
by  a  law  of  Pompeins  Stzabo,  aboot  A.U.C.  666.  (ito. 
con..  Comm.  in  Pt$m.,  p.  490. — Vt4.  Galla  Oiwl- 
pina.) 

ToLfrnm,  now  Tcitdo,  a  town  of  HM|MjMi  Tana- 
cooensia,  on  the  nver  Taf^is,  and  the  caphol  of  Aa 

Carpctani  Accordinp  to  Sylva  am!  other  ^pap.i»h  Vii»- 
toriana,  thia  city  waa  founded  by  a  cooaidacabW:  bodf 
of  Jewt,  who,  on  their  omoneipatiao  fram  cafninty 

TjIO  vf  jrs  !'i.Triri-  \)ic  vij!gar  era.  estAbli^h*^}  iherr 
selves  here,  and  called  the  place  ToUdetk  or  'foirdatk, 
that  ia,  mttkmr  of  the  iptopie.  Thin  lo  ol  a  mtm 
blc.  Cesar  made  this  cUv  a  place  of  ami?,  and  Au- 
gustus rendered  it  one  of  the  »eat»  of  jusuce  m  Spain 
Modem  ToMo  woo  formerly  celebrated  for  tKe  ea 
quisite  temper  of  its  sword-blidos.  for  wVic^.  acn^n?- 
ing  to  ftome  of  the  ancient  writers,  Toietum  was  atar 
famous.  (Plin  ,  3,  4.— ilm.  Ant.,  488,  44i. — 9fm 
FaJitc,  Cyneg  ,  S.-il  ) 

ToLlSTOBOil,  one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Gailaua,  B 
Asia  Minor.  They  occupied  that  portion  of  the  ( 
which  extended  along  the  left  bank  of  the  ~ 
from  its  junction  with  the  Thymbris  to  its  aoancc.  i 
was  separated  from  Bithynia  by  that  river.  The  pm- 
cipal  town  of  this  tribe  waa  PteMiniio.  {Cmma'sAm 
Minor,  vol.  8.  p.  86.) 

To!.6sA,  now  ToiiIfMsr.  a  town  of  Gallia  Nirr^^a*- 
sia,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  nador  Asfanaa- 
Tho  aitoatton  of  Totoaa  waa  vary  favtwraMe  fcrnaio. 
and  under  the  Romans  it  became  tlir  ccntrr  ^'  *-^e 

(traffic  which  waa  carried  on  between  tho  MeditcrxiBe> 
«nond  AllMtfooOMtaofthispartorOmil 
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had  a  rich  temple  there,  which  Csppio  the  consul  plQD«  | 
itni i  ud M b»  wuMver afitr  lorUuate, tlM  woidi 

MMHH  TWmMIWII  bvOMM  |NrOVMilMl.    Cb|NO  M  Mid  I 

to  have  plundiTt  i!  15,000  tjlents.    TTiis  wealth  seems 
to  bav«  belonged,  (i>r  the  most  part,  to  pnvate  rodivid-  i 
mht  wbo  iMd  plw«l  it  in  tbt  taaplo  for  mTo  keeu- 
iag    {MtUtt  %  6,^0ie.,  N.  J>.,  8,  IO.--Cte^  A  ' 
8,  20.) 

ToLiniiiI«M.    Vii.  Lars  Tolumnim. 

ToMiRni,  a  mountain  of  Kp:r;«!,  on  thr-  declivity 
or  at  ihe  luul  ul  whica  blood  tue  culubralcd  Dodo> 
tt»*  Callimachus  {Hymn,  tn  Cer.,  62)  calls  it  Tma- 
IM.  Pliny  (4,  1),  on  the  aatbority  oif  Tbeqpoaipui, 
mmigtia  it  a  hundred  spring*  around  ita  baae.  Cramer 
makes  il  iho  same  with  the  modem  Mount  Chamouri 
(CofMuU  raourka  Hfider  tbe  anwla  I>odoiia»  page  451,  i 
col.  1,  and  alw  €fr«iim'9  Ane.  Otmtf  vol.  1,  p.  115, 

Seqq  )  ^ 
ToMos  or  ToMi,  a  town  situate  on  the  western  shores  ! 
•/  the  EdiHm  Soa,  aheaC  M  attles  below  the  mouths  | 
of  the  Danube.    The  name  was  fabled  by  the  Greek 
mjtbologists  to  have  been  derived  from  7-op>(,  "  a  ciU- 
iing"  or  "  tcparaiion,"  because  Medea  bad  here,  as 
thny  mauitaincd,  cut  to  pieces  her  brother  Absvrtus, 
&iid  aircwcd  his  remains  along  the  road  in  order  to 
•top  Iter  father's  pursuit.    (Vtk.  Ovidius.  page  949, 
coL  8.)  Tomi  ia  still  called  Tomtfmr,  iboog^  aeno* 
times  otherwise  ttyh6  BtU.   It  b  eotebnlMl  m  bo- 
inc  the  place  where  Ovid  was  banished  by  At^gmtln. 
iVid.  Ovidioa,  page  949.  col.  1.) 

Tout *ta,  a  qoaoa  of  the  MasMgete  in  tho  lioM  of 
Cyras  tbc  Great.  The  Persian  monarch  sent  ambas- 
■odora  to  her,  asking  her  hand  m  mamsge ;  but  the 
Sqrilum  queen,  well  aware  that  tho  king  was  more 
anxious  for  the  crown  of  the  ^f  a»sa;Tet3e  tnan  the  po^- 
•eaaioR  of  ber  own  pciaou,  interdicied  bis  entrance 
into  hor  territories.  Cyrus  thereupon  marched  openly 
against  the  Ifaaiageta,  and  bogan  to  cocHUntct  a 
Imdge  over  tbo  mer  A raies.  While  be  was  thus  em- 
ployed, Tomyris  sent  an  ambassador,  recommending 
iiiA  to  dosist  ftma  bis  entorpriaai  but  adding  that,  if 
1w  oifll  pM«M«d  in  bia  dosigii,  tho  SejrtWoii  fbiwa 

vrouli!  rcf.rr  for  three  day?'  innrrh  from  the  river,  and 
would  thus  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  crossmg  witb- 
0«t  dM  «d  of  a  bridge :  when  once  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  ho  could  then  try  hi-^  strc-i^th  with  hf»r 
aalMecta.  Or,  if  be  did  not  like  ihw  plan,  hu  might 
wiOdMw  hts  own  amy  a  tioMlir  dintnea  Ami  the 
rirer,  and  tho  Massagete  would  then  croes  over  into 
the  Persian  temtories,  and  contend  with  him  there. 
Cyrus,  by  the  advice  of  Crcesds,  accepted  the  former 
part  of  tbo  offer,  and,  having  crossed  too  Amioe«  plao- 
tied  the  following  stratsgem,  sng^sted  to  htm  hf  Om- 
sus.  He  advanced  one  day's  ni  arc  1 1  i.to  the  tcrriio- 
lioa  of  the  Mamgtta,  and  then,  leaving  his  camp  full 
of  pieviaiono  Mid  wine,  and  hie  awrac  troops  in  rbarge 
of  it,  he  returned  with  his  best  to  thv  banks  of  the 
Araxea.  What  he  had  foresi-en  took  place.  The 
Maaaagata  camo  with  the  third  part  of  tbeir  entire 
force,  under  ilif*  rommnnd  of  Spargapiscs,  the  son  of 
Tomyns,  altacKcd  uiu  i'traun  camp,  cut  to  pieces  the 
mops  stationed  there,  and  then  banqueted  on  the 
abundant  atores  which  they  found  in  the  camp,  and 
drank  to  excess  of  the  win*.  Cvros,  returning  on  a 
audden,  surprised  the  whole  number,  slew  many,  and 
took  a  much  laipi  number  priaooarsi  among  tbe  latter, 
*Jio  «m  ttTmSf^  hunaelf.  Thfa  pirinco,  on  loeovor- 
ing  from  the  intoxication  into  which  he  had  fallen,  slew 
tbfougb  a  feeling  of  »hame  ;  and  Toniyns, 
,  aftor,  wsembling  all  ber  forces,  engaged  in  battle 
with  Cyrus,  whom  she  totally  defeated.  The  PrrMnn 
monarch  himself  was  numbered  among  the  slaui ,  and 
Iho  queen,  having  searched  for  snd  found  his  dead  body, 
cnt  olT  the  head,  and  plunged  it  into  a  skin  bag  full  of 
homao  blood,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  I  will 
giro  ihM  thf  <tt  of  UNd*'  (•»  o^otqt  w^). 


(Hend,,  1,  SM^— Owndi  nmika  iiiid«  ihi  tillei* 

Oyma.) 

Torlzoa,  an  tetend  on  the  wteten  aide  of  the  Sinna 

Arahirns.  ;ti  '.vlia;  w.-is  cdlkd  liie  Pinus  Inui'iv.ndus, 
and  not  far  to  the  south  of  Berenice.  It  waa  called 
also  Opbiodea,  from  ile  (OMeinbg  many  serpenle. 
Ptolemy  give*  it  the  name  of  Agathonis  Insula.  The 
stone  tofAxut  was  found  here,  whence  the  appeliation 
given  to  the  island.  (Agatharch.  m  Huia.  Geogr. 
Min  ,  1,  bi  —Dtod.  Sic  ,  3,  AO.—PUn.,  37,  8  )— The 
topax  of  the  Romans  was  the  modem  chrysolite,  a 
atone  which  has  always  an  admixture  of  green  with  tht 
yellow.  Tbia  probably  proccede  lioiii  particles  of  cop- 
per  dtssolTed  in  an  acid,  and  taken  up  with  tboee  of 
the  lead  into  tho  matter  of  the  gem  at  the  time  of  ilV 
ori^oal  cwicretion.   {UtWt  TheophraHiUt  p.  73.) 

TonAirt,  I.  a  haven  of  Epime,  bdow  (ho  ii«er  Thf> 
amis,  and  opposite  Cdrcyra.  Il  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  ihe  modem  Parga.  Ptolemy  gives 
Torone  as  liic  form  of  the  name  (p.  85),  bot  Vith 
tarch  calls  it  Toryne  {TofMnf).  This  last  writer  re- 
ports that  the  fleet  of  Augustus  was  moored  here  for 
a  short  time  previona  to  tbo  battle  of  Actium.  ( VU. 
Anim  ) — II.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  anc 
giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Toronaeius,  or  Gulf  of  Ca#> 
Mtmma.  The  harbour  of  Tofone  wae  called  Cophoe 
(Kafdf.  mutt,  nteni),  from  the  eiieimwtanee  that  the 
noise  of  the  waves  was  never  heard  there  ;  hcnco  the 
proverb  Mtfortpof  to6  Topowaiov  Aifiivof.  {Pm. 
Orme.  StktU.,  p.  KU.—AMfo,  8M<— CrmMr*«  Am. 
Gretet,  vol.  1,  p.  256  ) 

ToBQOATOS.     Vid.  Manilas  11. 

Trabxa.  Q  ,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  who  flonrisbed 
about  A.U  C.  622,  or  132  B  C.  {Grtmor  ad  Aul 
Gdl.,  15,  24.)  8ome  of  his  verses  sre  cued  by  Cicero 
{Tute.  QMt$t.,  4.  31.— /j..  de  Fin.,  i,  4.)'  As  re- 

Sards  the  amusing  deceotioa  played  off  on  Josept* 
icsliger  by  Morctne  witA  aome  pretended  lines  of 
Trabca,  consult  Fabridus  {fltbl  Lai  ,  4,  1,  3 — Bayle, 
DicLf  vol  4,  p.  ^.—SclM^  But.  Ut.  Rom.,  lot  I, 
p.  139.) 

Traoius.  or  TRACHt>f.  a  town  nf  Thessaly,  in  the 
Melian  district,  and  near  the  shore  of  the  Smns  Ma- 
liacns.  It  was  to  this  place  that  Bewnlee  lotired  tf^ 
tor  haviruT  rmnmitted  pn  i^vnl-intary  murder,  as  we 
learn  from  Sophocles,  who  has  made  it  the  scene  of 
one  of  his  deepest  tragedies.  (Truck.,  39.)  Trscbia, 
so  called,  according  to  Herodotus,  from  the  roomitai» 
oos  character  of  the  country,  forms  the  approach  to 
Thermopvla?  on  the  aide  of  Thessaly  {nrrod.,  7, 
1 76. )  Tbocydidea  states,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnenen  war,  B.O.  496,  the  Laeedamottiana,  at 
the  request  of  the  Trachinians,  who  were  harassed  by 
the  mountaineers  of  C£ta,  sent  a  colony  into  their 
country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Trschioiane,  boilt  n 
town,  to  which  the  name  of  Heraclea  was  given  (Thu' 
cyd..  3,  9%),  distant  about  sixty  stadia  from  Thermop- 
ylte,  ami  twenty  firom  the  sea.  Its  distance  from  Tra- 
chis  was  only  six  stadia.  {Vid.  Heraclea  VI.) — II. 
A  town  of  Ph&cu,  east  of  Panopeus,  and  close  to  the 
Boeotian  frontier.  It  was  surnamcd  Pbocics,  for  dts- 
tinetion'  eake  from  the  city  of  Theaeafy.  PaQaaon% 
wbo  ealle  H  Tbracis  (GpairiV).  speaka  of  ft  aa  hniw 
been  destroyed  in  the  Sacred  wsr  {Patuttn.,  10^  S 
— Crumer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol  2,  p.  183.) 

TnacttONlrie.  a  pert  of  Jodaa,  on  dm  other  tide  of 
the  Jordan,  on  the  northern  confines  of  Palestine.  He 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  rpa^t^f,  rougkj  and 
has  reference  to  its  being  a  rugged  and  stooy  cwiili> 
[PHn  ,  5.  \S.—Josephut,Ant.,  l.'i.  13.) 

1  KAJANOPOLis,  I.  8  city  of  CiUcia,  llic  same  as  So* 
linus.  (Vtd.  Selinus.)— II.  A  city  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Hebnis,  below  its  confluence  with  the  Zerna.  It  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Rbodope, 
to  RdclMSdi  m  now  Anc  hor  o  (All, 
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631.) 

TiAJANUt,  M.  Ultio*  Crinitus,  a  Roman  emper- 
«,  tteMCCMMT  of  Nam.  Tkt  ktur,  toiraidft  tbe 
flkiM  9t  Ini  vtiott  ni^,  (mIibi^  bis  miMity  to  oftHtool 

tho  seiii'ioijs  troops  of  the  capital,  resolved  to  adopt 
Tnjan  u  bis  ccdleagtte  to^  tucccMor  in  the  empiro,  by 
wbM  ifaa«M  aad  doeinon  lb*  pratorito  bead* 
be  kept  in  awe  Hic  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  his 
cboicei  So  high  wa*  the  character  of  Traian,  tbat  do 
fi—  M«M  be  MHMd  aqMlly  worthy  of  UM  oofMoj 
and  even  the  scditioi;*  soldifrv  of  the  pri^torian  camp 
•obmitted  without  a  murmur.  I'he  selection  of  Tra- 
jan prevented  wUf  eontesu  for  imperial  power  at  the 
death  of  Nirra;  to  that  the  now  eo^MMor  catered 
withoQt  the  oeceMity  of  Uoodihed  upon  tW  daebarge 
of  bi9  high  funniiji  s  He  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
b»Ttnf  bMB  born  at  italica,  but  be  was  of  Italtao  ex- 
yocttoo.  end  had  boaw  eariy  iamod  to  tho  diodplweof 
tl>e  army  under  his  father,  a  commander  of  cousidcra- 
Ue  repulauon.  When  he  himself  became  a  gcacrai, 
ho  eontinued  lo  pioetiso  the  simple  habits  of  a  soldier, 
errrilfTrr  ht^  ?n->opt,  not  in  fi^rsoiial  indulgence",  htit 
courage  atul  virtue.  Oa  tho  throne  be  continued  lu 
oghibtt  Um  ohm  oie«U«wat»  only  onbanced  by  the 
•eqaiaition  of  a  wider  acopo  for  tbeir  full  develop- 
ment. Being  superior  to  fear,  it  was  natural  that  be 
ahould  also  be  above  harbouring  su.<ipicion.  He  there- 
fere  abolished  the  law  of  treason  {rtuUaa  maj(*taM)f 
wUeb  hU  hmn  f»>eelab)bhed  by  DooritiMi  oAer  hav- 
ing been  abrogated  by  Titus,  and  prepared  to  restore 
as  much  of  the  free  Roman  constitution  as  was  cora- 
petible  wiib  tho  oiietopco  of  a  nomrchy .  He  restored 
the  clertive  power  to  the  comilta,  complete  liberty  of 
iqteccb  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  magisUates  tbeir  formw 
ooihMity ;  and  yet  he  ralad  the  empire  with  oorivaUed 
firmness,  holding  the  reins  of  power  with  a  strong  snd 
stesdy  hsnd.  Of  him  it  has  been  said,  not  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  panegyric,  but  of  eitnplo  sincerity,  that  he 
«M  •qually  gnMt  m  a  niler,  a  general,  and  a  man : 
and  etily  eocb  a  man  oooMi  with  aafety,  as  emperor, 
}n.r  isicd  thoijc  remarkable  words,  when,  gmog  a 
sword  to  the  prefect  of  the  prasioriaa  guards,  be  said, 
"  Take  tUs  sword,  and  use  it ;  if  I  have  merit,  for  me ; 
if  otherwis*",  apainst  mr  Soon  after  the  «rrr  ':^:r>n 
of  Trajan,  the  liscian  monarch,  Decebalui<,  se:u  lo  de- 
aaod  the  tribute  with  which  Domitian  had  purchased 
a  disgraceful  peace.  This  Trajan  indignantly  refused  , 
and,  levying  an  army,  marchod  against  the  Dacians  ; 
who  had  already  resumed  their  predatory  incursions. 
Tbe  boatile  armies  soon  came  to  an  aqgpgomaM$  for 
both  ware  et^oally  eager ;  and,  after  a  daanaiato  atrog- 
ole,  the  Dactaiis  were  routed  with  dreadful  caniagc. 
But  so  great  waa  tho  lose  of  the  liomana  that  lor 
aooM  time  they  wen  imabia  to  follow  up  iheir  victory. 
It  was,  however,  dcrifive ;  and  the  Dacians  were  com- 
palled,  not  only  to  foreco  their  demands,  but  even  to 
Meome  tributsries  to  Rome.  But,  unaccustomed  to 
servitude,  and  led  by  their  gallant  King  Decebalii.s, 
they  mustered  fresh  forces  as  soon  as  ihuy  had  some- 
what recovered  from  their  overthrow,  ami  prapaied  for 
MMKhar  coBtaac  Tho  warlika  ompaver  waa  aqually 
Mady  for  tba  shock  of  anna.  Not  aaUaftcd  with  expell- 
ing the  invaders,  he  now  dctcnnincd  to  carry  the  war 
bito  the  cottntn  of  the  enemy.  Fox  thta  piupoao  ha 
onetad  a  r.apendooe  bridgo  ovat  tho  Oanoba^  with  a 
■Inmg  fortification  at  each  end,  defeated  tho  Dacians 
IB  avenr  battle,  marched  into  the  heart  of  their  coun. 
tiy,  ano  oiade  himself  master  of  their  chief  town.  De- 
cebalus,  deifiairiDL*  of  s'jrcr?s,  killed  himyr  '.f,  and  Da- 
cia  WAS  restored  to  a  iiomsn  province,  and  secured  m 
aubjecttoo  by  coioniaa  and  ataading  cemps.  On  his 
return  from  the  Dactan  war,  Trajan  gratified  the  peo- 
ple by  rejoicinf^  celebrated  on  the  most  magnificent 
scalo  ,  for,  accordinj;  to  Dio  Cassius,  the  diiTcrent 
ahaws  that  were  azhibiud  lasted  for  loot  montba^  in 


tba  coaraa  of  which  no  fewer  than  10.000  giadsdoa 
are  said  to  have  fought  for  the  amusemtnl  of  ai- 
titude.    It  was  in  commemoration,  alse,  «f  tfa«  oa 

qoesl  of  Dacia,  tbat  Ibt  fmoa  piW  B  tbs  fena  of 
Tmjan  woo  aiaiitadi  abhm^  it  wai  oot  ttopitt*^ 

till  tbe  sevaoteenlh  year  of  his  reign.— Thiieepco 
stain  whieb  xeata  on  the  mtmotj  of  TajiB  s  the 
sanction  wUA  ha  gave  to  tba  pcmntiNt  of  the 

Christians.  This  persecation  raged  chitSr  m  \u 
Asiatic  provinces,  wiiere  Ohnstiaiuty  was  dm  pen- 
loot ;  and  when  Pliny  tba  yaunger,  it  tint  um  pes- 
constjl  of  Bitbynia,  v^Tote  to  Trajan  lar  inilTociinii 
respecting  a  matter  which  was  cauau^  tin  dsath  it 
so  nmny  mmi»  who  ^dd  net  be  cennctadafaiypi^ 
lie  crimes,  tba  amparet  latoned  an  anb^asu  tnnm, 
the  purport  of  which  wat,  **  drat  tfas  Ghmian  liiouid 
not  be  sought  for,  nor  indicted  on  aoocnnooi  ia> 
fonnation,  but  that,  on  convictuo,  thejf  «i|lt  n  be 

principle  of  jasttce  ;  for.  if  crimiail.  ibev  oLctTw 
have  hmu  sent  for;  if  not  cnmiaaL,  they  ougisnMM 
have  been  panisbad.   Tbe  persmjuoo,  beag  m» 

w'-i.Lt  d!M~onrnprH.  'wn^  rrradually  luffereJ  to  i'm'.c- 
i  rajan  s  passion  lor  military  farnfi  hul  \>tta  set  eiti 
ted,  not  satiated,  by  his  Daciaa  coaqoeits  He  imB 
directed  his  attention  to  the  East,  and  retolted  to 
wrest  from  the  Parthians,  the  most  foniudible  of 
Rome,  the  empire  of  (  antral  Asia.  Tbe  fitit  ice» 
of  bia  gbMty  w«B  Ammiia,  which  hs  ifcsiiif  niMil 
to  a  Roman  ptovinco.  If ancc  ha  adstscii  oto  Via 

opntnm'a.  thrr-wtnrf  .Tcniss  the  rapid  Ti^»  i  hnip 
not  less  remariiAble  tiuu  that  which  iftaiioed  tie  Ihs- 
uha.  Thagraalarpart  of  wbathalwaAsiapiM 
empire  waii  overrun  by  his  victotioBi  irmi  Sdim 
yielded  to  his  might ;  Ctesiphon,  tbe  ctpui  ti  tbe 
Paitbiaa  kingdoin,  could  not  resut  fa  pMm;  il 
opposition  appeared  fnmlo<'<  sri  veiKj  Hmd  it 
coaipamoQ  of  bts  march.    Liatcd  vnthttteu  tvxm- 
es,  and  emulating  the  glory  of  AlczaixieT  It 
traversed  the  cotmtriea  whidi  had  beea  (lis  sum  d 
his  exploits,  be  descended  the  Tigris  lo  Mali  As 
Persian  Gulf ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  seciiig  i  vc»sW 
ready  to  sail  for  India,  ba  exdiimed,  tint  if  lie  vm 
a  younger  man,  ha  woold  cany  Ho  «■•  tfiii*  ^ 
inhabitants  of  India.    WT.ilr  ho  had  b«c  drtitnirf 
of  the  invasion  of  India,  hi»  cuii4]oests  «f  tiw  fn» 
ding  year  were  vaniabing  from  his  gnap.  Ai  m 
as  the  immedtstf  trrror  o!^  his  armt  wie  wnMliaii 
the  countries  which  he  iisd  oTernin  begis  U)  itiie  flf 
the  yoba,  and  tho  oaparor  enjoved  the  erupts  ^ 
of  giving  away  tho  crown  of  Partnia  to  «  pi&cc  aben 
Bio  Ca«8ie«  ealla  Parthamaspetes,  and  «bsN  idfa 
was  likely  to  last  no  longer  than  while  the  Rffmiai 
waM  at  band  to  piotaci  him.  Not  kii«  tAff  ito, 
KaxfaaiM,  a  man  of  aooaalir  itak,  oa  mm  fni» 
had  beatowed  the  con-irna:  d  of  a    pjnlf  inar,  v« 
defeated  and  siain  in  Meiopoiainia ,  and  Tri^^  ^ 
end  of  the  season,  fall  baek  with  his  foitet  ioto  Snn, 
with  the  hope  of  rcncwinp  the  •nvEn  oci  mdisWlW' 
ing  spring.    But  lie  was  seized  with  ibogenof  iv 
ness,  which  oU^  him  to  «M%B  all  tboociit*  ci  u- 
king  the  command  in  person ;  and  be  wisoed,  tkis 
fore,  to  return  himself  to  Rome,  Icsving  the  eotjf 
tbe  army  to  Hadrian,  who  bad  mamed  his  n 
Tiajan  had  no  obikUio.  bia  mk  PfaMiita  » 
hava  oaad  all  bar  mfloaneo  to  parsaadsliB  t»  w^ 
Hadrian  ;  but  it  was  gene  rally  believed  that  sh« 
could  prevail  upon  bar  husband  to  take  tks  ttes,  i« 
that  tho  inatraoMnt  which  aba  mcdDced,  ud  m| 
to  Hadrian  at  Anlioch  imniDdiateiv  ^5^^ 
of  Trajan,  was,  in  reality,  a  forgery  of  her  own, 
jan  died  at  SaUma.  «  CUicia,  in  A.D.  llT.iw  * 
rrirrn  of  iiine't'rn  vear*  and  a  httis  more  tfci*^ 
months. — In  siJiiniun  to  what  ha*  ahfsdy  o**"" 
of  bis  character,  wc  may  remark  that  Trajaa  «« 
boaband  a«l  liatbtf.  As  > 
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Mgn,  hi"!  pnpnlaritj-  during  hit".  lifofimc  wm  eqotUed 
bf  the  regard  enteruined  U>t  hu  memory  \tj  postarity ; 
•ad  k»  cWoi  to  <l»litto«f  fl^rtwm,  «iich  the  ■enata 

•olcmnly  bfslowcd  (i[>on  him,  wns  fu!!v  corifirrT»(*d  bv 
the  voice  ot  succeeding  limes ;  inasmLch  as  lor  two 
hundred  ^Mlft  after  bis  death,  Um  aaoata,  in  pooiiag 
forth  their  prayers  for  the  happiness  of  a  new  emperor, 
were  accustomed  to  wish  that  be  might  sorpass  An* 
giistusin  proapcrity  and  Trajan  in  goodness  of  charac- 
t«r.  {Fkn.,  Ptmtg.—Aurd,  Victor.,  YiL  Traj.— 
JM0  CaM9,,  68,  4,  Mqf.'--MiHkerington't  BiMory  of 
Rome,  p.  195,  ttqq.^Eit^fdtf*  MtlnfoL,  4ir,  Z, 
vol.  S,  p.  M9,  Mfj.) 

TsAmnwe*  1.  Ratm,  now  Oinwit.— II.  Moajit 
now  Meuiricht. 

TaALLBS,  a  town  of  Lydia,  a  short  distanco  neitil 
•f  Magnesia  ad  Msandrura.  In  Strabo's  time  it  wsa 
one  of  the  iTio'?t  flonri^hing  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  noted  for  ihti  opulence  of  lis  iohabitaata.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  some  Argives,  together 
with  a  body  of  Thracians,  Uwxk  whom  it  took  the  name 
of  Tralles.  (Strah.,  MIS.—'Hetyrh  ,  $.  v.  TpaXXtt^. 
— DiVJ,  Sjc,  17,  65.)  It  had  I TLviously  borne  th<»€ 
of  Antbea  or  Eoanthea,  £iymna,  Cbarax,  dtc  The 
shape  of  th«  town  was  llM  ot  •  tnpetiam,  tad  H  was 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  other  forts.  Thr  riTcr  Eu 
don  Of  Eudonua  Mowed  near  the  walls.  I'he  GUi»;ns 
d  Trallee,  on  account  of  their  great  wnkh,  were 
generally  elected  to  the  ofi'icc  of  asiarchs,  or  presidents 
of  the  games  celebrated  Iq  the  province.  Tbc  coun- 
try around  Tralles  was  much  sabiect  to  earthquakes. 
--Chandler  mistook  the  ruins  of  Fnllcs  for  those  of 
Magncaia,  as  M.  Barbier  du  Docage  has  wdl  proved 
in  his  notes  to  the  French  transistion  of  his  work. 
TtMjf  u*  MUMtod  ahonr*  tha  modani  Qknmd-kmmrt, 
fo  •  position  eorraepowdfay  wHh  StnkoV  diMehption. 

(Crarnrr'y    A^ia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  4d4»  Mff.  ■■CoTO- 
pare  FeiUrw*'  A»%a  Mtnor,  p.  276.) 
TsAiteva,  a  city  on  the  ■otthaaatani  aaaat  of  Fmi« 

tus,  foiiriflr^  by  a  colonv  from  Stnojm  Its  artricnt 
name  was  derived  from  the  square  lonn  in  which  the 
city  was  laid  out,  resembUog  a  tabte  (rpdirrCa).  Tr»- 
pdii"^  crlfhratfd  for  thr  hospiuble  rec^'ption  which  I 
its  lahab.tanL^  gitve  to  the  ten  thousand  Cireciis  on 
their  retreat,  this  being  the  first  Greek  colony  which 
^  latter  had  reached  after  the  batUe  of  CcMXa.  It 
fbll  subsequently  into  the  hanA  of  the  RomMa,  and 
was  embellished  and  improved  by  the  Enipi  ror  Hadri- 
an. It  was  taken  from  the  Romans,  howRver,  by  the 
Seythiaiw  or  Twtan  in  the  reign  of  Vaktlan.  The 
Greek  emperors  became  afu  rwiird  masters  of  it  .\ 
separate  dvnasty  was  here  established,  commencing 
WHi  Alcmi  ComnciMa,  in  1804,  which  ended  with 
the  captures  of  thf  city  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1482. 
The  prmces  who  reigMd  in  this  city  are  the  Greek 
— ipmis  of  whom  so  much  mention  is  made  in  ro* 
manro  and  to  little  in  history  :  they  must  not  be  con* 
founded  with  the  imperial  tine  at  ConsUntinople. 
TV^MMMM  ias  now  calleid  TrtbuonJL,  or,  as  the  Turks 
VioQounce  it,  Trro^towit.  (^maia,  Peript.  PomL 
Eux.in  Kud».  G.  M.,  1,  IT— Jfria,  1.  If.— PKw.. 
6,  4  ) — 11.  A  city  of  .\r  in  southwestern 

angle  of  tbc  coootry,  and  between  the  Aehdoua  and 
A^aw.  TIm  inbabtamlt  drfa  plaet^  la  cwwe 
qoence  of  having:  rrfn?rd  tn  join  in  the  colonization 
•f  Megalopolis,  were  forced  to  quit  the  Pelopoiincsua, 
•nd  Mtoe  to  the  city  of  Trapisius,  on  the  Eozine, 
where  they  were  reeaifcd  M  •  lindicd  people.  {Pa»- 
tan.,  8,  37,  teqq.) 

TBaaiMiitcs  Lacus,  a  lake  of  Etmria,  a  few  miles 
to  the  south  of  Cottona,  on  whcMC  shores  Hannibal 
nined  his  third  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  now  Logo  di  Pfru<ria.    {Vid.  Hannibal ) 

Tbua,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  near  the  source  of 
At  Anio.  wnr  TnwL  [PUn.,  8,  19.— Mh  p.  M.) 
TUe  place  appoHo  to  hoft  boon  fnlbii  diNkfaiM 


by  the  name  of  Anpneta;  bol  oftto  which  emperot  i| 
was  so  callbd  is  unct^rUin.    (Fr<ml.t  it  Agud.,  %.) 

TaBBATiDs  Testa,  C,  a  diaiingQishca  bityor  in 
*he  lime  of  JjIIuh  Cassar  and  Augustus,  and  a  mau 
well  iinown  for  hii>  wit.  Both  Carsar  and  Augustus 
heU  him  n  high  estimation,  and  Ckeio^  on  one  oe 
casion,  enlogisos  him  highly  when  recommending  him 
to  the  former  of  these,  at  that  time  proconsul  in  GauL 
The  correspondence  between  Cicero  and  Trebatioe 
himself  occura  in  the  J^.  «i  Ftm^  7,  6.  Trcbatiut 
stood  highly  aleo  00  a  poet  (SdM.  «d  Horci ,  Sai^, 
2,  1.  ^  ~(  uinj  ire  the  dissertation  of  GunJl  nr;  c. 
TrdxUiui  Testa,  IClmt,  ai  nijmrm  wtUrum  el  rteet^ 
liarum  hbertmu,»  Al.  1710,  and  Mtimg*^ 

Ama-mt.  Jmt.  CtV.,  C.  14.) 

TKEBaLLios  PoLLio,  oiie  of  the  "  Historic  AuguaUS 
Scriplores."  He  hved  under  Co«wtantine  th«  Great, 
and,  accordinrr  to  Vop;scus  {Vxt.  Aurrl),  wrote  the 
livea  of  the  Komau  emperurs  frutu  i-'iiilip  to  Claodiw 
II.  We  have  remaining,  however,  at  the  preaent  dqr* 
neeely  a  Segment  of  tM  Ufe  of  Valerian  I.,  the  livae 
of  the  two  Gallicni,  and  of  the  so-called  thirty  tyianta. 
It  wa:>  Tri  l>ellius  who  first  made  use  of  this  exprc^ 
ston  thuty  tyMMa,"  aa  apf4icable  to  e  period  w1m» 
the  enpfae  wee  ton  in  piecca  hy  eempettteta  fer  thn 

thront.  .'Mlhoiiph  ".fi.:!  stvlf  of  Trcbellius  Pollio  is 
somewhat  less  viciou*  ttian  that  of  the  other  wntera  oi 
his  time,  still  his  cannot  be  nofced  eien  among  tbn 
ordinary  cl.i'^s  of  hiatorical.writerp  - -Thr  rrm.i-ns  oi 
TrebelU  ua  are  given  m  tbc  "  Hulonce  Avgiuta  Scnp- 
toret.-   {SekoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3.  p.  l&S  > 

TaaalA,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  which  mn  from 
south  to  north,  commoocing  in  Liguria,  south  iho 
valley  inhabited  by  the  Friniates,  and  felling,  aftor  a 
coono  of  aboot  fifn  nilee,  into  the  Peaaai  Ptacsmtin. 
At  the  meutborthiB  Hter  Hannibel  ebtahied  e  Tictoiy 

over  the  Koinan'^,  ami  tJofealcd  them  wuh  the  losg  of 
80,000  men.  iiotb  the  consuls,  Scipio  and  i>empn>> 
nine,  were  present  at  the  fight.    Tbia  vietcty  enn 

preceded  bv  that  of  the  Ticinns,  rind  followed  hv  thofia 
of  Trasymenus  »iid  CaiinK.  i  bo  early  defeat  of  the 
Roman  cavalrv  at  tho  Trcbu  occasioned  the  loea  ol 
the  day.    (Poivb.,  3,  6G  —L,v  ,  21.  4S.  stgq.) 

TkeboxIa  Lkz,  de  i'iuvt;iciis,  h'j  Trcboniua, 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  698.  It  assigned  provinces  to 
the  conenb  fee  fire  years :  Spam  to  Fompey ;  Syria 
Mid  tiie  Ptoten  war  fo  Crassus ;  and  prolooginf  for 
a  tunc  ihc  coijimar.i!  in  G&ul,  which  had  been  bestow* 
ed  on  Gsaat  br  the  Vatimao  law.  Cato»  for  oppoaii^ 
tksB  low,  waa  M  to  prieen.  Aoccidinf  to  Dio,  him 
cTcr,  he  was  orilv  dragged  from  the  assembly 

Trrs  TAsaBNiK,  a  station  on  tbo  Appun  V\'ay» 
aboot  seven  milas  from  Aricia,  and  where  it  wac 
joined  hv  a  eros^-road  from  .\ntiijm.  It  is  mentioned 
by  bi.  ii^aul  in  his  journe)  lo  liome  {Aet9,  28, 
and  likewise  by  Cicero  when  j  rnnildilltf  lUlhat  into 
Antium.   (Ep.  ad  Ait.,  2,  13.) 

Taaviai,  a  nation  of  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the 
Mosella  or  Mo»elU,»nd  Silva  .Ardoeona.  Their  chief 
city,  Aognate  Tfevetoram,  celled  efterwaid,  fmn  ito 
inbaUtnnle.  Trewri,  new  7Vmp«»,  atanda  en  tho  ooiA 
bank  of  the  Mosdl*  {Cas.,  B  G  .  5.  3  — Id.  t'MdL. 
6,  S — Tac,  Ann.,  I,  41.— iii  tkd.,  9,  43.— 
Germ.,  M.- JKrfo,  1.) 

Tf  inAT.T.f,  n  Thracian  people,  hv  f^r  the  most  no> 
mcrous  and  powerful  tribe  in  that  country.  As  ib&f 
bordered  on  the  Psoniaas,  and  extended  to  the  0ia> 
obe,  thrv  were  formidable  neighbours  on  thi 9  the  most 
aceessihlo  frontier  of  Macedonia.  Alexander  com- 
menced bis  reign  by  an  hmeion  of  their  tciriiory,  and 
havi^  defented  them  in  a  swMral  mgsgement,  pet* 
sued  them  serosa  (he  DanutM^  whilhsr  they  had  to- 
treated,  and  compelled  them  to  COn  ftr  pOHtO.  (Thl^ 
egi.,  %  96.—3traio,  318.) 

TiiMooi»  n  OoiBMa  tribn  ob  tbn  loft  bonk  of  4to 
RkiDo,  oDd  bilitoOB  llMt  imtoad  the  Modioiimriii 
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■ad  Lcuci.  Their  chief  city  was  Argentontam,  now 
tUrMthomrg.  {Taeit.,  0cm.,  M.— Cat.,  B.  0.«  1, 

M.— P/i«.,  4.  !7  X 

TilBONiANOa,  a  celebrated  janst,  who  w&s  maialy 
Atttrumental  in  the  compikiion  of  Justinian,  wu  a 
native  of  Pamphylia,  and  his  father  was  from  Mace< 
AMiia.  Hm  Icaraidg  was  moat  extensive ;  he  wrote 
tfpoa  ft  great  variety  of  subjects,  was  well  versed  both 
in  Latin  and  Greek  liieratttre,  and  bad  deeply  studird 
the  Roman  civilians,  of  which  b«  had  •  valMbI*  col- 
lection iti  his  library  He  iiraclist  d  first  at  the  bar  of 
lh»  pratortaa  preiects  at  Constantioople,  became  a/- 
terwAfd  qMsator,  tnaatar  of  th*  inpenal  hooeebotd, 
and  consul,  and  posscs.icd  for  about  twenty  years  'he 
favour  and  confidence  of  Juttintan.  His  manners  are 
aid  to  Imw  bMS  remarkably  mild  and  eoneiiiatiag ; 
be  was  a  courtier,  and  fond  of  money,  but  in  other  ro- 
•pecta  he  appesi*  to  have  been  calumniated  by  bis  en- 
mdIm.  Htt  dMth  look  place  A  D.  546.  He  waa  a 
stiperior  mtn,  and  most  valuable  to  Justinian. — This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  proper  place  to  give  some  account  of  Ju»- 
tioiaji'a  legislation.  Soon  auer  ascending  the  throne, 
this  mooarcb  gave  oidm  (Fib.,  M8  A.D.)  to  «  conn 
niseion,  conaiating  of  JomiiM  «nd  nino  oAor  porsotw, 
among  whom  were  Tribonian  or  Tribanian  and  Tht 
ophilua.  to  Quk«  a  general  compilation  of  the  beat  and 
■MMrt  notfal  hwt  or  coMtitutions  which  had  been 
promulgated  by  the  emperors  his  predecessors,  begin- 
ning from  Hadrian's  perpetual  edict  down  to  hit  own 
time.  Puiiat eompilatioas  had  been  made  inthotimo 
of  Constanline  by  jr-vitA  individuals,  Gregory  jtmI 
Hermogenea,  of  wbtcti  only  fragments  remain,  and  a 
■lore  conplotoOM  «M  effected  under  Theodosius  U. 
All  these  were  now  nmod  in  the  new  Code  of  Justin- 
ian. A  retwukaUe  diflermee  of  style  and  manner  is 
observable  between  the  older  constitutions  issued  be- 
ton  Gooetantine  and  those  promulgated  afterward. 
9ho  farmer,  being  ieeood  tl  Rone,  «od  fratned  upon 
the  decisions  or  "  r 'vfi  him"  if  learned  jurists,  art 
clear,  sententioua,  and  elegant ;  the  latter,  which  were 
promulgated  chiefly  tt  Gooatantinople,  in  the  decay  of 
the  Roman  language,  are  verbose  and  rhetorical 
Joannes  and  his  Dtne  ssaociates  completed  their  task 
in  fourteen  months,  and  thi  new  Code,  having  receiv- 
ed the  imperial  sanction,  was  published  in  April,  A  T). 
639.  A  few  years  after,  Justinian,  by  the  advice  of 
Tribonian,  ordered  a  rerision  of  his  Code  to  be  made 
by  Triboiym  wd  km  othen.  Thoao  conmiMioDerB 
wppreeaod  Mvord  hwi  m  «i1h«r  oiolon  or  hieontist- 
cnt  with  present  usage,  i  Ided  many  cor  ^ii(:itiii..s 
which  the  emperor  huad  been  promulgatuig  in  the  mean 
tfam,  M  wall  M  fifty  dedoioM  on  intrieito  pomtt  of 
jarispiudcnce  The  Code,  thus  revised,  was  published 
in  Ikcember  of  the  year  534,  under  the  title  of  »*  Co- 
del  Justinianeos  repelita)  prarlectionis,**  and  thence- 
forth had  the  force  of  law.  The  Code  is  divided  into 
twelve  books ;  every  book  is  subdivided  into  titles, 
•ad  each  title  into  laws.  The  learned  Gothofredus,  in 
his  prolegomena  attached  to  bia  edition  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,  observes  that  Tribonian  and  his  associ- 
nif  H  h;ivo  been  guilty  of  several  faults  in  the  conpiU* 
turn  of  the  Code ;  toat  the  order  obaerved  in  the  oiie- 
eossion  of  the  titloo  it  oonfbaed  ;  that  some  of  tho  Itws 
hnvr  h.-rri  m  ililated  and  have  been  rendered  obscure  ; 
that  sometimes  a  law  haa  been  divided  into  two,  and 
tt  other  times  two  have  boon  rodneod  mto  ono ;  that 
Iftws  have  been  attributed  to  emperors  who  were  not 
dw  authors  of  them,  or  who  had  given  quite  contrary 
doeiiioTis ;  all  which  would  be  atul  mora  injurious  to 
thf-  "tudy  of  the  Roman  law,  if  wc  hnd  not  the  Thco- 
doBian  Code,  which  is  of  great  use  towards  rightly  un- 
derstanding many  lawa  in  the  Code  of  Justinian.  In 
tho  yoor  fcwlowing  the  pnblication  of  his  Code,  Jnstin- 
faa  Undertook  a  much  greater  and  more  important 
work:  In  fxiTAct  \hr:  spir:'.  of  jorisprudi'iirc  from  the 
decisions  and  conjecture^  the  ^oiotieiM  and  di^Kita- 


tiens,  of  the  Roman  uviUaos.  la  the  com  of  tm- 
lories,  under  (lie  repaWc  md  dM  enpiia,  many  iutt- 
aand  volumes  had  accumalated,  Uled  wah  lae  laini 
lucubraUoiM  of  the  luiuconsults,  but  wbtdi  so  ham 
could  purchne  and  no  capacity  could  dijat  Tb 
jurisconsulu,  ever  since  the  tunc  of  A  jnus'.uj.lu^  btn 
divided  into  oppoaite  achools,  and  thas  fi^-i■f^^^w 
opinions  were  often  produced,  which  onlf  mnti  u 
puzzle  those  who  hid  to  decide  what  ml  h*  To 
put  order  into  this  chaos  waa  the  object  o;  Jjjjjam 
In  December,  530,  he  commissioned  maiUxa  ]»m» 
yen,  with  Tnboaian  at  their  head,  vjtli  fcU  aatkoiitj 
10  nee  their  diseieUon  as  to  dwvo^of  i(»ir|n(de- 
cessors,  by  making  a  choice  of  ihow  wliomber  cco- 
sidered  as  the  best  auibormes.  Tbej  clmc  ahwi 
forty  out  of  Triboaian's  library,  most  ef  ibn  j«» 
consults  who  had  lived  daring  that  psnod  of tlKeapoe 
which  has  been  sometimes  called  the  tgc  of  lite  Aa> 
loniiMB,  from  Hadrian  lo  the  dtttb  d  AlcxuderSSi 
venjs.  From  the  works  of  these  wnten,  n-i  ,o  brr 
amounted  to  two  thousand  trealt:$es,  tht  cotaie^ 
appointed  by  Justinian  was  to  eitract  and  comfiai 
•11  Ibet  waa  suitod  to  fome  ■ethodieil,  tiiliii,iid 
never^failing  book  of  tefawnee  Ihr  Aa  itodbt  «f  hv 
diiJ  the  magistrate  .I  jslinian  jjave  Triboniin  j^d  ::i 
I  associates  ten  vean*  tune  to  pcriona  theii  uA, )» 
they  completed  H  fai  thiee  yMrt.  Tb  vnk  sa 
styleJ  '  Ditfcsta,"  and  also  "  Pandetta"  (csifacB^ 
all),  and  was  published  in  Decemtia',  S33.  It  wis 
declared  by  the  emperor  that  it  shmld  harr  tbe  foiet 
of  law  all  over  the  empire,  and  shoM  sjwrsftJe  i3 
'  the  tcxt-books  of  the  old  jurists,  which,  m  t'uL.-e,  not 
'to  be  of  noaoiharity.  If  the  whois  "D^'aii. 
vided  into  three  equal  parte,  tbe  conihbotioiM  of  l%i> 
an  are  somewhat  more  than  one  ihinL  Tb(''Di|c»> 
la"  18  divided  into  fifty  books,  cicb  boo'%  bexg  jlw 
divided  into  titles,  and  sabdivided  nio  tttum.  Of 
the  merits  and  imperieetiocs  of  ths^Digui,"  Cua, 
Hotomannus,  Heineccius,  Gravini,  Sdwhiflj,  Byn- 
keraboek,  and  many  oiheis,haTe  ampljipakM.  Wiik 
all  ita  faults,  it  ia  a  ooUo  woik,  aid Mch Mpmiii 
the  Code  in  ita  style,  matter,  at»d  nrangeciffit ;  tiht, 
ia  great  measure,  imbodied  ti^  wisdom  ol  tk  oiat 
learned  men  of  the  best  age  of  the  empire ;  oeo  who 
grounded  their  opinions  on  the  pnociplei  ofreuooai 
equity,  aud  who,  for  tbe  moat  part,  were  pemnaDyBi 
concerned  and  dtstntenMled  in  the  nibjtcti  or.  >:^icr 
they  gave  their  respema.  Tribonian  and  to  cui 
leaguea  are  charged  with  making  many  intcrpohiiMi, 
wi',!!  p.]:<rrA\g  many  passages  in  the  wntinjs  !i<-' 
predecessors,  with  anbstittiting  tbeir  awa  ef  iaioi* 
•ad  passing  them  offlo  the  weiU  eiider  tht  umof 
the  ancipr-L  inri^ts.  Justinian  himself  KtBOwle^g*^ 
that  he  was  obliged  to  accommodalfi  tk  a^jorijpw- 
dence  to  the  eltoffed  state  of  the  tim«s,»nd  i«  ''»«k< 
the  laws  his  own."  Anotlit  r  ciiarge,  which  is ie«« 
er,  unsupported  by  evidence  or  probability,  ii,tMlJW' 
tioian  ami  hia  civilians  purposely  dertniytd  the  old 
text- books  that  had  served  them  fat  ihacoaq|^iM> 
of  the  "  Pandecu."  Long,  howevw,  b**  *■» 
ian's  time,  tbe  worka  of  the  ancient  junsu  «et*  ttOf 
loot,  and  ihovteiMtad^i  of  the  ag^  that  ioilovM  vr 
eesily  hsvo  oUI««i«ted  1^  nsL  WUhliMDi^ 
was  being  compiled,  Justinian  commisooned  Tn» 
iiian  and  two  other  civiliaoa,  Tbeophilni  and  0» 
theos,  lo  mike  en  ehrid«MBl  of  the  lint  pnoapw 
of  the  law,  for  thr  use  of  young  studeota  who  aw* 
wish  to  apply  themselves  to  that  •"•■^ 
new  work,  being  completed,  was  poblisW  vnia^ 
mmr  cf  "  Instituliones,"  about  one  mootk  be* 
the  appearance  of  the  Difiost.  The  IwlWW^ 
were  mainly  based  on  an  older  work  of  the  «»* 
scription  and  title.  They  are  anaoMd  m  loo:  w" 
and  aubdivided  into  titles  At  *•  w**^ 
jects,  persona,  ihings,  and  actions,  ibe  first  '  r* 
of  ponoM  oc  atatas  (be  secflod  and  thtni.  •»>  * 
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titles  of  the  fourth,  treat  of  things ;  am]  the  rf 
■MiiuQgtitlMof  tlwfouithboolttiMiofactMiw.  B«- 
•idM  tbese  thrM  oompiktiom,  the  Code,  tfae  InMi- 

tUlr-8,  aTuI  thf  Digest,  Ju^il:iiia:i,  aAi  r  iho  piibtic&tion 

of  tb«  aeoood  editioa  of  hi«  Code,  co»tinue4  to  iMue 
Mw  laws  or  conntitiiCioM,  cbiaHjr  ia  Gtoek,  upon  par- 

ticuUr  occR«ions,  which  were  collected  and  published 
together,  after  bts  death,  uiwier  the  name  of  Seoftcti 
AtoT^ttf,  or  Nova,  or  Conatitutionea  Novellc,  or  Au- 
theoticffi.  The  Novellae  are  divided  into  nine  Colls- 
tionea  arul  168  Consiitutiooea,  or,  as  thejr  are  oow  of- 
IMI  cdled,  Novela.  The  Novdla^  together  with  the 
tktrtceD  Edicts  of  Juatinian,  made  up  the  fottrth  part 
of  his  lesialation.  There  are  four  Latin  traosUtwna 
of  the  Noveltx,  two  of  which  were  mad<'  ^non  after 
Jtwtiiiim'a  doatb ;  the  thud  ia  by  Ualvaoder,  phntod 
•k  NBniborg  fn  ISSI ;  tad  th»  foordi  wm  pnmti  at 
Baale,  by  Hi  j-v.^'ms.  m  ifiRl  Thin  last  translation  is 
that  which  la  printed  in  the  ediiious  of  the  Corpua  Ju- 
lia oppoaito  10  tha  Oreak  tait,  and  ia  varjr  valuable, 
llotwtihstandin;T  it  has  been  atigmalized  by  ^omp  with 
the  name  "barbarous;"  it  la  aonettmaa  c ailed  Au- 
thentica  InterpreUtio,  or  Vttlgala.  Tha  varaion  of  Hal- 
vnr^(4i«r  m  nUn  printed  in  some  editions  of  the  Corpua 
J  uns.  i  he  iNovcllic  made  many  changes  in  the  law 
■a  aslablished  by  Justinian'a  prior  compilations,  and 
are  an  evidence  that  tha  amfMior  waa  aataad  with  a 
passion  hr  legislating ;  a  eireoonlaiwa  whi^  anaUas 

us  to  for  i!  a  more  corn  ct  judgment  of  bis  real  mer:!'^. 

•ad  lowers  his  character    a  philosophic  jurist.  Among  | 
tha  wmmnm  aditioaa  af  tha  Corpus  Jttm  Omttt,  the ) 
best  is  that  of  Gothofredus,  Col.  Munat ,  1756,  2  vols.  ' 
folio.    Pothier's  edition  of  the  Ihgut,  reprinted  at  , 
Pkirii*  in  6  voll.  4to,  1818-18S0,  is  a  useful  edition  :  | 
there  is  a  very  cheap  edition  of  the  Cnrpir^  Juris  re- 
cently published  m  Gcrmanjr  by  Beck,  3  vols,  small 
folio.  Leiptig,  18S9.    {Eneyel.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  13, 
163-6.  — Lode  wig,  Vit.  Justin.  Mag.  U  TAsad.,  nee 
non  Trebon  ,  Halle,  1731. — Zimmem,  OttckkkU  ies 
Rim  Fnvatrechts  bis  Ju\.'n!iiii:,  Jlddrlh  ,  ISCH  — ■ 
lingo,  Lekrimch  der  Gctck.  dea  Ram.  iUcku,  Ikrltnt 
int. — ffittary  of  the  Jtoasan  or  Chit  Ltm,  by  Fm- 
rierc,  trji  sl  bv  J  Ijeaxcr,  l.m.don,  1724.  —  Homme- 
iii,  I'alingetusiA. — Dnukmaunus,  Jiuitiutumea  Juru 
RoHutm,  SehUngig,  1822.  —  System  its  PaniekUn- 
Rrrht^.  by  Thibant,  7th  ed.,  Jtna,  182*^     Da^  Cnrp^is 
Juns  ih's  Deutsche  ubersetxtvon  einem  teretne  Rcdas- 
gekhrier  imd  kertmsgegeben  eon  Otto,  Scbilltng,  itni 
Sintenia,  Leiptig,  1831.  — L^x  cinqiMnles  litres  du 
Digests,  dec  traduttt  cn  Fran^ats  par  feu  Henri  Hes- 
lot,  fkris,  1805. — Pandeetes  de  Justinien  mises  dans 
mm  nouve/  ordre,  dec,  par  J.  R.  Pothiar,  tndmites  par 
Br^ard  Neuville,  revues  et  tmrigie*  par  M.  Hoiaao  da 
Montalin.  /I.--,  n.',  A;r;,s,  I9,\n  ) 

TaicibA,  a  mountain  fortrese  and  town  in  Sicily, 
naar  iha  towar  coaal,  aait  of  SaUmn,  and  vm\h  of  the 
nioiitli  nf  rhe  CHmisus.  It  was  also  called  Triocala 
and  Tnucla.  Thia  place  rame  into  tu>lica  dunog  the 
Sarrila  war  in  Sicily,  as  being  the  reeideoea  of  the 
•lave-kin|;  Trypbon.  Faccllus  places  its  site  near  the 
modem  Calata  Bellola^  bat  Reichard  by  CoitUrast 
CasteUo,  {8l*pk,  a. IM— Al.  AiL,  1< 
271  ) 

Tbicassks,  a  people  of  Gaul,  northeast  of  tha  8e- 
noaes.  and  throagh  whose  territori<-'  ilo  .v » the  Scquana, 
or  Baku,  im  tha  aarliai  part  of  iu  course.  Thaic  chief 
diy  waa  Angmla  Bona,  now  7Vov»-   ( 'Vol. — ifasm. 

Mure  .  15,  H  .^f  f    16,  «.) 

TaiocA.  a  ci^  of  ThMsdhr,  southeast  of  Gomphi, 
and  nair  tha  jnnetioa  of  Iha  PBnaos  and  Lethsos.  It 
is  mi  nTinnfid  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ilomir,  and  placed 
by  him  urtder  the  domioion  of  the  sons  of  .^sculapiua. 
(k,  1, 7N ;  4,  SM.)  8ttabo  indoims  us  that  Trices 
pa3>f  <«<«ed  a  temple  of  iEsculapias,  which  was  held  in 
great  Tcneratton.  {Strabo,  437.)  The  modem  Trie- 
ifo  appMia  f»  ummptaA  to  U»  ail*  af  iht  anclaoft 


city.  From  the  Byxaatine  historians  we  oaa  that  iha 
nama  had  akaady  baan  oonopted  in  their  thna  to  tba 
piaaaot  farm  of  Tkiaala.  (Prveop.,  JUdi/.,  4»  a.» 
Hieroc!  ,  p  Qtt.— ^wMr'a  ,iiic.  tfrMw^voL  1,  p. 
357,  seqq.) 

Tmoonli,  a  Gallia  triba  in  OalHa  Naihonantia,  in 

the  territory  of  Massilra  and  .\qu»  Sextis-  (lAvy 
21,  3l.—tUH.,  3,  ^.—Amm.  Marc,  16,  10,  *<jy.) 

TnionaroM,  new  Trent  (or,  as  the  ItaUana  wrila 
the  name,  Trmltf),  .t  cirv  of  Hhaitia,  on  the  river  Atha- 
sts  or  .idige.  aud  a  abort  distance  from  the  northern 
conhnes  of  VooatHL  It  was  baik  hf  tba  Ceoomani, 
who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  (Justin,  SO, 
5  — Itin.  Ant. — Paul  Wame/r.,  de  Gest.  Lcng  ,  5, 
36,  dec.)  Some  authors  sffirm  that  the  name  Tri- 
imtmm  is  derived  fraot  M^)tona'a  Maptia  or  trident, 
to  which  god  tbry  say  the  eity  wit  once  consecrated  , 
this  opinion  tock  it  r  -  p  from  an  ancient  marble  being 
found  thara,  on  which  waa  Neptune  holding  a  trident. 
OdMia  damn  iha  nana  Imi  tbaa  rivera  that  lalt  into 
the  .Adige  near  thr  ntv  ;  while  others,  apnin,  ascribe 
the  name  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  three 
high  rocks  m  i.ho  neighbourhood  whidi  appear  tfta 
thrrp  trrtli  {! res  denies).  AU  these  etymologies  arc 
falt>e  ,  lim  name  is  most  probably  one  of  Celtic  origin. 
— Trent  is  fsmous  in  modem  hiatMjfbrtba  eonoeuol 
ecclesiastics  which  sat  there  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating tba  aflbirs  of  tha  church.  It  was  assembled  by 
Paul  III.  in  1545,  and  continued  by  twenty-6vo  sa^ 
sions  till  the  year  1 663,  ondar  Jahos  III.  and  Pins  lY. 
It  had  haan  raoMiaad  b  IMT  to  Bologna,  m  aenaa 

<;iipiirr  of  n  filsr  rumnTir  of  3  pr^stileoce  in  ^j^Wt,  bsl 
was  reassembled  at  the  latter  city  in  1651. 

TaioaadLi,  a  town  of  Itdy,  hi  Iha  larnlory  of  Van»- 
tin,  where  the  Padusa,  or  southern  arm  of  the  Po,  aep 
aiaics  Itself  from  the  mam  stream.    Its  site  is  neav 
that  of  the  modem  Ferrara.    (Polyb.,  2,  16.) 

TrihacrIa,  one  of  the  ancient  names  ot  Sicily,  fioto 
its  three  promontories  (rpetf  ispeu). 

Trinob  antks,  a  people  of  Britain,  in  modem  Esseg 
and  MiddUsax,  (Tac,  AmLt  14, 31.— C«a..  A  O., 
«, »  ) 

Tai'ii'is  or '!'h  I  Dp-^.  a  son  of  Ncp'urc        fu  ruirr 

the  daughter  of  iEolua.  He  waa  father  of  Ensich- 
thon,  WM  is  called  on  that  seeoont  Tr*op«lK«,  and  hb 

dao^trr  Tnoprtj.  (Onrf,  Met  .  R.  754 — Apattti.f 
1,  7,  4 — lityne,  not.  ent.  ad  Apoltod.,  L  c.) 

TriopIom,  a  citv  of  Cam,  ftandad  hf  Triepas.  son 
of  Ensichthon,  and  aituata  near  the  promontory  of  Tri- 
opium,  at  the  extremity  of  Doris.  On  the  promontory, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  city,  waa  a  temple  of 
Apolh».  known  ander  tha  nana  of  tha  TriopMn  tem- 
fHa.  Tha  Doriaoa  hero  eatebntad  games  fn  honoor 
of  Apollo;  hcic  ."iNo  \ViT<  hf!d  a  2cner:.il  <i??rnili!v  of 
the  Donana  in  Aeia,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Ther- 
mopylw.   (V«l.  Bevia.) 

TripHyt.i^.  thr  xonthcm  pnr'ion  of  Elis.  Tt  tooa 
lis  name,  according  to  .Strabo,  from  the  anion  of  three 
different  tribes  (rptic  fvXai),  the  Epei,  or  original  in- 
habitants, the  Minvss,  who  migrated  thither,  and  the 
Elet.  (Strabo,  337)  Some  authors,  however,  de- 
dnea  the  apprii.iuoM  I'mm  TrifAiyhn,  as  Amadhw 
prince.    {Poiyb.t  4,  77,  8.) 

TrifSlis,  I.  now  TaraMu*,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
soacoast  below  .Aradm  The  (Jn  rk  name  of  this 
place,  Tnpolis,  denottog  three  cities  (rpeiir  inXuc),  is 
explained  by  SScylax  (p.  4S.<— GempRra  Dioi.  Sie.,  19, 
11  —F!>n  ,  IS,  20.—Straho,  7541  start  s  that  the 

ciuea  of  Tyras,  8idoo»  snd  Aradua  sent  each  a  col- 
ony to  this  pbea,  wfaa  at  first  htihsbited  three  sapwato 
citir?,  hiu  in  process  of  time  became  united  into  one. 
Diodonis  Sicolos,  however,  gives  a  somewhat  different 
account.  According  to  him,  the  three  cities  sbove 
mentionf>d,  vihkh  were  the  parent  ststes  of  sll  the 
other  i'hcenician  cities,  wisiiing  to  establiah 
nheo  of  fminl  amtohfy,  aent  tadi  a  colony  i 
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aod  fouiuied  thia  ci^  (16,  41).  It  bad  •  good  bac' 
boor  and  extaauve  eonuB«R«.  (L  Ptmm, 
Wuteltng,  Itin  ,  p.  H9  ) — The  town  was  taker?  and 
dectrojrwi  to  1289  by  Ihe  &ulUa  ot  i^gypt,  but  was  af- 
lerwafd  rcbailt,  iliough  at  some  distance  from  the 
ancient  site.  {Ahulftda,  Tal.  Syr.,  p.  101.)  At  the 
praac&t  day  live  »aud  has  «o  accuaiulated  that  the  city 
IS  Mparateid  from  tbe  sea  by  a  sisaU  triangular  plain, 
haU  a  iMgiM  ia  brndtb*  at  Uw  point  of  wbieb  is  ibe 
villagtt  wber*  iIm  ntmh  tiad  their  goods.  Tbe  com> 
merce  of  the  place  consist*  almost  cniircly  if  coarse 
aiUta. — IL  A  ragkm  of  Ainca,  on  tbe  coast  of  tbe  Mad- 
■tecHMUt  becwetti  dM  8yi«a&  It  reeaifad  lUi 
name  from  its  ron'.i.nmg  three  principal  cities;  Lep- 
tis  Magna,  CEa,  and  iMbraU.  The  secoiid  of  these 
ie  tbe  oMiUni  cllf  of  TripoU.— III.  A  city  of  Pontus, 
on  tn-^  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  Tripolis,  and 
aoiltteast  of  Ceiasu^  qow  Trihoii.  (Munnert,  Geogr., 
mL  6.  pt.  2,  p.  384.)— IV.  A  city  of  Lydxa,  am  tbe 
weetMD  bank  of  tbe  Mvandor,  northwest  of  Hierapo- 
Ik,  and  near  tbe  oonHuenee  of  tbe  Maeander  and  Clu- 
drua.  Ptolemy  and  Stephanus  ascribe  it  to  Cana, 
Pliny  and  Uiarocka  to  Lydia.  Mannert  considers  it 
to  liavebeM  •  Pbrvgiaii  city.  (Geogr.,  toL  6,  pu  9, 
p.  137.) 

TsirroLAMOa,  sou  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleosia,  and 
tiw  CHoe  with  Damopbooe.   ( Vid.  Cet«a,  page  880, 

col.  I.)  T*hn  vanity  of  the  ponj  !r  of  Attica  made  ihcm 
pretend  thai  cum  was  hrat  iinown  and  agrtcuiture 
niat  piactised  in  tbeir  country.  Ceres,  according  to 
tbem,  taugbt  Tripiolcmus  agriculture,  and  rendered 
btm  serviceable  to  mankind  by  in^nicting  hiai  how 
to  BOW  com  and  make  bread.  She  also,  it  was  fabled, 
gave  him  hat  ahariot,  which  waa  4iawa  bf  two  diag- 
aoa,  aad  in  thia  ealaatial  vahiela  h«  tmvelled  Ofar  tM 
whole  earth,  and  distributed  corn  lu  all  the  itihabiiants 
of  tbe  worid.  At  bia  return  to  Eleusia,  Tnpiokmus 
laamraJ  Caiia  har  chariot,  aad  b  said  to  hava  aaub' 
lishcd  fcsttvaliS  and  my^loric^  ki  honour  of  that  deity. 
He  reigned  fur  some  tua«,  and  oiler  death  received 
divine  lionours. — There  seeois  to  be  an  aUoaioil  in  tbe 
name  Triplolfmus  [ili-rivr  i]  probablv  from  '  «nd 
TTOAtu)  to  an  iinprovenieiu  inlro<incid  m  cariy  itgri- 
eultvrc  by  IrfbU  pl0Ughmg     (Hi/gin.,        ,  147. — 

Ptnu€».,  2,  14;  8.4.— JiMltn.  i.^.-^AfolUd.,  1,  5. 
^CaUim.,  H  in  Cer.,  V.—Opid,  Mtt.,  ^  646.) 

Tkkii'etra,  a  name  giratt  to  Sieify  by  tha  Latins, 
ftom  its  tnanguUr  (bra. 

TmaaMianra,  a  ealahiatad  Egnttan  priest  and 
pltilobophtr,  of  whom  »oino  mention  has  been  already 
made  m  a  previous  article.  (  Fid.  Mercurius  Trisme- 
gistus.)  It  vaaains  but  to  give  hma  a  brief  aktsicb 
of  his  works,  or,  rather,  of  the  productions  that  have 
come  down  to  us  m  bis  name. — 1.  The  most  cele- 
bmad  of  these  is  entitled  "  Poemander^"  UoiftdvipiK 
(from  Kotfi^v,  " pa.ilor^'),  and  treating  "of  the  nature 
of  ail  things,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world."  It  is 
in  tbe  form  of  a  dialogue.  This  work  i«  also  some- 
timaa  ciiad  aodar  tha  f6Ua«il^;  litla,  "  Of  tha  Difina 
Powar  and  Wisdom.**—!.  A  taeood  warii  ia  antitlad 
'XokTl^ttioc,  "  .Tltculapiut.*'  It  is  a  dialogue  hetwcci: 
Uenaaa  (Mercurius)  Triamagistus  and  bis  disciple, 
and  tfaata  <d  Ood,  man,  and  tha  naivaraa.  It  baara 
alio  the  name  of  Aoyof  TfXeioi:,  but  it  exists  only  in 
the  shape  of  a  Latin  transUtian,  which  some  cntics 
ascriba  to  Apuleius. — 3.  The  third  work  has  the  fol- 
lowing title;  'luTfyofiathjfiartKK  ^'  rrroi  KaTaKAiaeu^ 
VDOoivTuy  IlptryvuaTiKU  in  rfji  fj.aMti^QXiKfi(  t-ioT^- 
ftHf,  irpd(  'Afipi/m  Kly^KTiov,  "  latramtthematkm,  or 
the  Art  of  freuLgtng  tht  h»ue  of  MaUiiu  by  meant 
of  M«Ukemat%e$  (t.  e.,  by  the  planeta  or  astrology),  a 
work  oddre^fcii  to  Amn^'  n  ihf  Egyptian."  Julius 
Finnieiu,  a  great  aduurar  of  f^ptiaa  aatiolngji  and 
who  apaidta  of  Harmaa,  nakaa  no  OMUtlon  of  thia 
work,  iho  probabil  iy  is  il,at  it  il,J  not  exist  in  tho 
jaax  d40  B.C.,  the  penod  wbeo  Fumtcua  wrote.— 4. 


A  treatise  "  De  MetoiutuntUmM  Natmtttmm,^  alii 
aziau  nwraly  in  a  Latm  trinalatkm,  It  h  litsi 

book? ,  and  treats  of  the  mode  of  drawing  horoscope, 
homo  pLirast^  ia  ihia  work  would  teea  (« f'^Vttt 
that  it  is  translated  r^ber  from  the  Anliie  ih 
Greek. — 6.  The  Apborism*  of  Hermrs  or  Mtmjfai, 
also  in  a  Latin  version.  The  worii  cuum&u  cf  utn- 
logical  aentences  or  pn^wsitions,  trarulaicd  ina  tk 
Arabian  about  tha  tima  of  Maaftad,  king  of  8m. 
It  ia  abmatimes  dtai  widar  ttw  tide  Cntikpuak. 
—6.  Kvpai'idti,  Cyranid/s,"  a  work,  the  ittle  «f 
which  haa  given  tiaa  to  much  specnUtioa  &ni» 
thora  dama  the  term  from  the  Anbk,iarf  m^i 
equivalent  to  tbe  French  expression  owim^m,  wiile 
olbera  pretend  that  tt  ts  Greek,  and  Uut  t  ■  used  in 
astrology  to  denote  tbe  pcnctr  of  tbs  lian (boa 
pto^).  Be  th;s  as  J*.  Tusr,  the  Cyrarvi'i  of  Tw 
giBtus  treat  ot  tho  magic  powers  sod  iBcdialw 
of  precious  stones,  of  plants,  aal  if  mmkk  Hi 
Greek  text  of  this  work  exists  m  mtBascnpt  n  tooie 
of  tbe  European  libraries,  but  it  is  onijr  ksMn,  tkas 
fsr,  to  tbe  public  through  (he  medium  of  i  Lsiinbw^ 
lation.«>-Baaidaa  thaaa  astrological  «ad(i,ika«i 
othata  eoanaciad  with  chawMtiy.  er,  aMit  cmmlf 
speaking,  alchemy,  of  a  hu  h  -.hr  following  are  the  u 
ties :  1.  A  ohanncal  ueaiuw  oa  ine  swnt  oi  pro- 
docing  tho  philoeopber*s  aieoai  TUs  work  is  eMd 
among  adepts  under  the  pompous  appelUt ion  6f"tlit 
Seven  Seals  of  Ucrmee  Tnsm^iatua."— 7.  "  r«£» 
er*ld  Tablet."  Under  thia  title  tbe  rBcapi  of  Hctaa 
for  making  gold  is  knowa  According  to  ihc  sdsfti, 
iSara.  the  wife  uf  Abraham,  (bend  this  SBcrsUuibl 
in  the  tomb  of  Hermes,  on  Mount  Hocron  -  Tbe  ts* 
works  of  which  wo  hata  jaat  aookeo  eui  mif  • 
Latin.  A  third.  onttiWd  #fwiiol  Po^.^mamd 
Ttnctureg,"  exisl«,  it  is  said,  in  m»macr.pi  in  toot 
librariea.  —  We  have  also  a  treaiist  timm 
**  Pntiomt  SroNor.**— Slohma  bss  skomcmd 
fragmenlij  of  the  five  followitig  worki  af  InsmenS' 
ius :  1 .  viai',  or  Xlfnif  T»r,  m  flfof  'Aauf 

iriev,  "  To  kU  «m,"  or  "  To  TaC  «  "  To  Jtol^ 
pius  " — 2.  n^jif  'Afifiovv  -rrrpi  riff  6Xw  OtMwp<ft 
"  On  the  EconMuy  of  tht  Umntru,  a  woik  tUrmd 
to  Arnmon  "'-3.  Kopti  Koe/iov, The  Vtrpn  1^ 
World.'*  Isis  is  thus  named.  Tbe  work  is  t  diskn 
between  Isis  snd  her  son  Horus,  oo  the  Ongis  vim 
World. — 4.  'kfpodiTii,  Venus."  t  voii  on  Gtnt.'s- 
tion  — A.  Utti  Eifiapfiivwc^  a  hexaniet«  fom 
Desfiny."— The  latoet  aditioo  tSA»P»tmtaittiim 
of  1630,  A^jr^pp..  f)  xu'n.fol—'TiaStcyliipivB 
found  united  to  mo»l  editions  of  the  Po»aiiDiief.— 
Hie  IbrremezAem^tca  are  fmmi  ia  ihs  aitiostwai 
collection  of  Camerartus,  and  were  also  psWiiW  op" 
aratclv  by  Hoeschel.  Arfrrnt.,  1597,  Bm-TTi* 

Wolf,  Basil,  1W9,  fol.— Tbe  Aphonmnw«F»« 
at  Venice,  1493,  fol.,  with  tbe  TetnMita  of  PtoU- 
my,  and  at  Ulm.  in  1661  and  1674,  ir^  I2mo  -Tm 
Cyranidee  wacaaditod  by  Rivinua  (Bsdntw),  U;>i. 
Itee,  8vo,  and  Fmncof,  1681,  llma.-T^  CA» 
tail  Trrattsf  was  printed  at  Leipiic.  1610.  in  m. 
It  ia  found,  also,  in  the  4th  volume  of  «»  j^**** 
Cimnemi,  Argent.,  1618.  8to.  *»■ » 

f7r  .  vol.  .5.  p.  118.) 

TaiTJSA,  a  city  of  .\chaia,  soulhwcs:  cl  JWm 
and  near  the  confineji  of  Kits.   It  w»i  mkI  w 
been  founded  by  f"allic5a«,  who  came  from  Cbm  » 
Italv,  or.  according  to  other  account*,  by  MSBOfP* 
son' of  Mars  and  Tritm.    It  was  made  itpM  ^ 
Patrw  by  order  of  Augustas.  Ita  iaa»iM "*gff 
ally  supposed  to  correspond  with  ftam 
modern  travellers  at  G oumenitza.   T^™"*:  7T 
am  law  aKteoaiva,  ara  aometimes  called  St 
ftom  t  ehmeh  doJiealod  to  that  ap(^  ut  ^ 

'  Jiato   vicinrtv     (CeU,  Itin.  cf  (kf  .tfdWd^l*'" 

I  Cramtrt  Awe.  Grtece,  vol  «,  p.  7W 
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Tb  tohknIa,  ftSBIMOAofKHM.  (791. 

848,  col.  %.) 

r,  I.  ft  Mft^Mly,  the  ten,  iccording  to  He- 

•iod,  of  Neptune  and  Amphitritr  (T^r  -  ,  930) 
Lftter  poets  made  him  his  father's  trutnpeler.  He  was 
«tM»  nmkiplied,  and  we  rrad  of  Tritom  hi  tt»  plml 
namber.  I^ike  the  NereMes,  the  THtona  were  atgn- 
ded  to  the  fish-form.  PaDsanias  teUa  us,  that  the 
women  of  Tanagra,  ni  Iksotia,  going  into  the  ftM  to 
purify  themselves  for  the  orgies  ol  Bacchus,  were, 
while  there,  assailed  by  Triton  ;  but,  on  praying  U) 
their  god,  he  Tanquiahed  their  persecutor.  Othen, 
Im  adds,  amid  thftt  l^iton  ii««d  to  mny  off  tlM  catHo 
which  weftt  driven  down  to  the  tea,  tM  to  toin  til 
small  vessels  till  the  T:ivi:i^'riLiris  ]i!;Aring  bowls  of 
wine  on  iho  shore,  be  drank  of  tbero,  and,  becoming 
fatoskoted,  threw  hhiiMtf  down  on  (h«  ohon  to  aleep. 
wher«,  as  he  lay,  a  Tanagrian  mt  off  hivhtftd  with  an 
•zc.  He  relates  theee  legendsi  lu  nccouit  for  the 
•tatae  of  Triton  at  Tantgria  bein^  hoadloot.  Ho  Aon ' 
eabjoins  :  "  I  havf  another  j" riton  among  the  oi- 
nositics  of  the  Romans,  but  it  is  not  so  large  as  this 
of  the  I'anagrtana  The  form  of  the  Tritona  ia  thia  : 
the  hair  of  their  head  resemblee  the  parsley  that  grows 
in  marshes,  both  in  colour  and  in  the  perfect  likeneaa 
of  one  liair  to  anolhor  :  the  rest  of  their  body  is  rough, 
with  email  scales,  and  u  of  about  the  same  bardoeea  ta 
the  ekin  of  •  fish :  ihev  have  fiah^He  under  thehr 
ears  ;  their  nO'Ttnl'^  arr  of  a  ni:',n.  but  thcr  ?ceth 

ue  broader,  and  like  thosu  of  a  wild  beast :  their  eyes 
wem  to  me  aoure,  and  their  hands,  fineors,  and  naila 
arc  of  the  form  of  the  ahells  of  shellfish  ;  they  have, 
instead  of  feet,  fins  under  their  breasts  and  belly,  like 
those  of  the  porpoise  "  {Fausan  ,  9,  20,  SI. — Ktight' 
Mythology,  p.  245.  seq  ) — If.  A  river  of  Africa, 
laing  in  Mount  Usaleton,  and,  after  forming  in  its 
course  the  two  lakes  of  Tritonis  and  Libya,  diacharg- 
ii^  ita  waton  into  tbo  Sjitie  Minor,  naav  Tacape.  It 
ia  now  the  CMt. 

Tritonis  or  TaiTON,  a  lake  and  ri\  rr  of  Africa,  in- 
land from  the  Syrtie  Minor.  Minerva  is  said  to  hare 
bMn  eallad  TVAoiisa  beeaoao  ibafiiat  lavaaled  herself 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake  (But  consult  remarks 
under  the  article  Minerva,  page  849,  col.  8.)  Near 
Uw  Tni0m#  PduB  was  the  LOyia  P«du$.  Modem 
tiftvellers  speak  of  a  long  and  narrow  lake  in  this  quar- 
Mr,  dividea  in  two  by  a  ford  ;  D'Anville  conaiders 
thnw  to  be  the  Tritonis  and  Libya  Palus.  The  nK>d- 
em  name  of  the  former  ia  Farmm^  and  of  the  latter, 
!El-Lmidt<Uh.  {Herod  ,  4.  178.— FeuMii.,  9,  38.— 
Yirg  ,.f:n.,  2,  \1\  —Mtlo,  1,  7.)— If  An  appella- 
tion given  to  Minerva  by  the  poet*.  (Ktrf .An.,  S, 
m—Oeul,  Mti.,  3,  137.)— III.  An  apiilial  mm- 
times  given  to  tlw  aacrad  olbn  at  Atmna.  <4lW., 
Sy/a.,  8,  7,  28.) 

Ttivf  A,  a  anmaine  given  to  Diana,  hoccoaa  she  pre- 
sided over  places  whwt  three  loada  met  (FU.  Di- 
ana, and  Hecate.) 

'AtlvleVM,  a  place  situate  among  the  mountains 
tbat  separate  Samriiuin  from  Apulia.  The  little  town 
of  Trivico,  which  appears  on  a  height  above  the  course 
of  tfaa  ancient  Appian  Way,  indicfttaa  ih*  aim  of  thia 
place.    (Horot.,  St.,  1,  5,  79.) 

TaioxvudROW  TifefLft,  an  i^and  In  At  tmdl  river 
Rhcnus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po,  where  the 
tiiomvtra  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  AusustiM,  met  to  di- 
•vUe  A«  Homan  enpira  aftnr  thaliaide  of  Mntioa. 

{Din  C^^^.,  46,  fi5  ) 

Troadks,  the  inhabitants  of  Troas. 

TftOAa,  a  diotiict  on  the  M^tn  coast  of  Myain,  in 
Asia  Minor,  extending  as  far  south  n-  thp  promontory 
of  Lectom,  now  Cape  BalnL,  of  which  i  roy  was  the 
capital.  The  kingdom  of  Priam,  H  we  form  our  id^ 
of  n  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  must  have  been  of 
very  limited  extent.  Strabo,  indeed,  through  partiaU- 
If  iW  Ua  linmvilo  pott,  aaaha  to  «tilBifa  IN  Iiorili  of 


Priam's  liiiit^Jorn.  anJ  maltes  it  lo  baVO  COmpiaod  the 

country  on  the  coest  of  the  Propootte  as  £u  as  the 
river  iEsepaa,  nev  Cyaioua.   Koniar,  however,  naaaaa 

manv  pxprraslv  aa  nHwf  of  thn  Trojans  whom  Strabo 
would  wish  to  consider  as  the  sui)tu*  of  Fham.  The 
northern  part  of  Troas  was  termad  Daidawta,  tnm 
Dardanus,  a  city  founded  bv  Ib.rdanu§,  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  Priam  The  Trojans  were  very  probably 
of  Thraeiao  atigm.    ( V\d.  Troja.) 

Troomt,  a  poople  of  Ualatta,  on  the  side  of  Cappa 
docia,  and  between  the  Haiys  and  the  Ust-menttoned 
countiy.  91, 13.— lAr.,  18,  It.— J%il.,  C» 

T*<niwt,*a  eity  of  Aii^fe,  rinatt  on  th«  flfawa 

Ssroiiicu?,  iic^ir  tlie  Bon'liro siern  extremity  of  that 
couniiy,  and  northeast  of  Henotooe.  I'be  Troexeni- 
ans  pridad  theaaaalvaa  upon  tiM  gnat  antiqoity  of  thalf 
city,  which  had  borne  the  several  namrs  of  (irea,  Al- 
tfaepra,  and  Poeidonia,  before  it  received  liiat  of  Trce- 
■ena  Aaaa  Troexen,  tha  aon  of  Palopa,  ooa  of  the  earli- 
est soTcreigns  of  the  country.  Ho  was  succeed t  J  by 
Pitthens,  whose  daughter,  marrying  ..t^geus,  became 
the  mother  of  Theseos.  This  hero  was  bom  at  Troi 
teoa,  where  he  long  resided.  Manv  of  hia  advantuiaa, 
aa  wisll  as  those  of  Phcdra  and  Hippolytoa,  are  r»> 
ferrcd  to  this  city  by  the  tragic  poets,  'i'he  Troczcni 
ana  coald  also  boast  of  baviqg  coknuaod  Myndas  and 
Halleamaaana  in  Oaiia,  and  Hkawtea  tha  haroogh  ol 
Sphettua  and  Anaphlystns  in  Attica.  [Herod  ,  7,  99. 
— Pau$an.f  S,  30.)  On  the  arrival  of  the  Heraclida 
and  Doriana,  Thnene  waa  oeeopied  by  th«r  foreea, 
and  became  a  repnblic  independent  of  Argos,  to  which 
it  had  been  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  expedi- 
tioo.  (Pawaan  , /.  e.—Arod.,  8,  4S.)  In  the  Per- 
aian  war,  the  Trcexeniaos  received  moat  of  the  Athe* 
nian  families  who  were  forced  to  abandon  their  city. 
{Herod  ,  8,  41.)  They  sent  five  ships  to  Artcmisium 
and  Salamis,  and  1000  heavy-armed  aoUiara  to  Plataa 
{Bend.,  8,  1. — A.,  9,  38);  they  era  abo  nanMNl 
nnnoTiL;  the  confederate'* '•vhn  fin:i»"it  ar  Mvcilc,  {fJr- 
rod.,  9,  103.) — The  harbour  of  Tnexena  obtained  the 
nama  of  Pogen  from  ita  shapa,  hetng  boondad  \rf  « 
curved  strip  of  land  which  Tcscmblrt!  n  beard  {ttuyut.') 
The  rums  of  this  ancient  city  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
village  of  DotnoZe,  in  a  plain  aituate  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofW  r»n?f»  of  mnij Tin  sins,  which  runs  from  the  Saronic 
Golf  to  that  ot  iiermione.  {Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece, 
vol  3,  p,  263,  tcqq.)  "This  place,"  observes  Sir 
Wm.  Gell,  in  speaking  of  Troaeiie,  "now  rapraaanlad 
by  a  mean  village  of  only  forty-flvo  iMWtatwne,  waa 

anciently  c>t"  r-rir';Sii1rral>li^    l.tUmiI,  \.\\k  lou^'t:'!   hiJc  of 

the  city  havinff  been  at  least  one  mile  m  ienoth.  It 
was  probably.  Uka  moat  of  tha  Qrtcian  eMaa,  of  a  fra 

approaching  to  a  trian^rlr,  having  a  wall  on  the  plain, 
from  the  extremities  ol  which  other  fortifications  ran 
op  the  moontain  to  Iho  AampaGa,  on  •  cra|i:i^  and 

detached  srjTnmit.  now  rerv  prpnilv  jipofted  with  wild 
olivas.'*  (Compare  Lcake't  Morea,  vol  2,  p.  443, 
tefj.) 

TRocnLTiE,  three  senall  islanda  near  Snmos,  namad 
Psilon,  Argennon,  and  SandaUon.  (/'lat .  5,  81.) 
Strabo  names  only  one,  which  he  calls  Trogilium, 
probably  the  aama  alMad  to  m  tha  Acta  of  the  Apca- 

tle»(?0,  Ift) 

Tkii  .1i  k'si  PhomontorTi'm.  a  bold  promontorv  of 
Ionia,  nearly  opposite  to  Cape  Posidium,  in  the  islaiid 
if  Sunoa,  aiid  aeparatad  Atom  it  by  a  s^it  not  more 
than  seven  sUdia  vride.  (Strab.,  636  )  The  Trogil- 
ian  promontory  is  mentioned  in  the  Acta,  in  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Paul'a  voyage  from  Troaa  to  Miletoa,  by 
Mytilene,  Chios,  and  Sainos  From  the  latter  island 
they  crossed  over  to  Trogilium.  and  after  remaining 
there,  it  appears,  one  night,  they  reached  Miletoa  the 
following  day.  (Aet$,  30,  15.)  The  modern  naa« 
of  this  momontory  is  Cape  SamtA  Mm.  {Onmm'* 
Am  Mmm,  voL  1,  f.  8Vt.| 
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rftOOMUYtiB.  aoftppcllation  deooUi^  »  {«copi«  who 
4«ralt  k  eavM  (rpuyhf^  «  cave,  uid  Mmh  Io  «Nlir) 


Tlw  ftDciMU  found  Troglodvtrs  in  vsnous  par'.s  of 
the  world,  but  the  Dime  rem&ioed  pecuiiany  uppfupn- 
mted  to  Uie  inbabiunts  of  lha  wetlern  coMt  of  tbo  Si- 
tau  Arabicus  io  iEUuopM;  and  tnm  tbem  Ute  entire 
cout  took,  with  the  GtmIbi,  tin  mhw  of  IVoglodytice 
(T^)/.or5vr<\7/)  II  cununcnced  to  ihc  south  of  Bcr- 
ciuco,  and  reached  to  tbe  Muthenunott  extremiiy  of 
«• gull   (Pint..  6.  S9.~M«  t,  W.—U., «,  18.) 

TROot-s  PoMFEins,  a  Latin  historian,  wbo  flouritthcd 
m  tbe  tune  of  Augustus.  He  was  descended  from  a 
Gallic  family,  to  wbicll  POOipey  Um  Gieat  had  extend- 
ed the  ngbu  of  Roown  eitixeoabip,  tod  fimn  him,  in 
all  probability,  tbe  name  Poqipeius  was  derived,  tbe 
family  name  having  been  Trogus.  Tbe  father  of  tbe 
hntonao  was  secretary  to  Juliua  Csaar.  {JumUh^  43. 
fit  II.)  Trogua  PoaipeMM  wvM*  m  hialarieal  work 
in  forty-four  Dooka,  compiled  from  »ome  of  the  best 
of  the  ancient  tustorical  writers.  An  abridgment  of 
Ikia  work  waa  nade  by  Justin,  and  baa  come  down  to 
«it :  bat  tha  oriyioal  work  itself  is  kMt.  (CombIi  le- 
■mks  onder  tbe  article  Juitinos  I.) 

Taoj  A,  I.  a  celebrated  city ,  the  cajnlal  of  Troa»,  which 
•|i|Mai*  from  Homer  t«  have  stood  in  the  immediate 
rmmtt  of  tbe  «Mie«a  Mf  tba  Seamander,  on  a  rising 
ground  bttwror:  that  iivtraiid  the  Simo'i*  The  Tro- 
jans or  Teucii  appear  to  have  been  ot  Tbracian  origiii, 
awl  thair  fint  monarch  is  said  to  Im«o  been  Teuccr. 
In  tbe  reign  of  this  king  Troy  was  not  a*  jtt  biiik. 
Derdanus,  probably  a  Pelaagie  chief,  came  from  the 
island  of  .Sjinothrace  to  the  Teucriidn  territory,  re- 
ceived from  I'eucer  his  daughter  Baticia  in  marriage, 
tf^etber  with  tbe  cesaioo  of  part  of  his  kingdom, 
fotiriili'j  'hp  n;v  ^jf  1  Kiri'msu*,  and  called  the  adjacent 
region  Ddraaiiia  Dardatius  had  two  »oiis,  Una  and 
Ericbihonius.  Ilus  died  wilhont  issue,  mid  wds  suc> 
aaadad  by  Enchtbonma,  whoanarriad  Aa|ochia«  dai^b* 
ter  of  the  Simdis,  and  beeama  by  her  the  fklbar  of 
Troa.  This  1a«t,  on  succeeding  to  tiie  throne,  called 
the  country  Troaa  or  Troja,  and  had  three  sons,  Ilus, 
Aaaaiaeoa,  and  Gaaynedaa.  Iloa,  having  come  off 
,'ictonous  in  certain  pamcs  at  the  cour"  .  f  i  ncigh- 
boutiug  .-nutiarch  of  i^hrygia,  received  from  tne  Ullcr, 
among  other  rewards,  a  dappled  heifer,  and  permission 
10  found  a  city  wherever  tiM  baifar  ilhould  lia  down. 
Tba  anhnal,  having  coma  to  a  ptaca  eaHed  tbe  **  hill 
of  Ate"  ('Arff  ?m^),  lay  down  thrreon,  and  here, 
•ecordmgly,  Ilus  founded  bia  city,  whtcn  be  called 
Iliom,  and  which  afterward  obtained  also  the  name  of 
Troy.  {ApoUod  ,  3,  12.  1,  »cqq  )  This  place,  the 
citadel  ul  which  was  called  Pergamus,  became  now 
the  capital  of  all  Troaa,  and,  dutpg  the  reigo  of  I^a- 
ooMdoo,  tho  anceaaaor  of  Una,  waa  aumaodad  with 
vralta,  which  the  poata  fahM  were  tha  woik  of  Apollo 
and  Neptune.  {Vid.  Laomedon  )  During  the  reign 
of  this  last-mentioned  nonarch,  Troy  waa  taken  by 
Hareolaa,  aasistt^  Telamoo.  aon  of  iEacua,  but 
was  restored  by  tho  vicJor  ro  Priatn.  the  nfn  «f  its 
coitquiired  king.  {Vtd.  i^aoincdon,  and  Pnatnus.) 
Priam  reigned  tme  m  peace  and  prosperity  for  many 
jroan,  having  a  nuoaber  of  a^taeant  tnbca  onder  his 
away,  until  iia  ion  Paria,  attraetod  to  I^aconia  by  the 
fame  of  Helen's  beauty,  abused  the  hn«pitality  of  Mcn- 
elaiia  by  canyiog  off  his  queen  lo  bis  absence.  All 
the  ehidb  of  Oraeee,  thereupon  eoasfauicd  their  fwees, 
under  the  command  of  .\t:irnrriirio!:.  lo  avenge  this 
outrage,  sailed  with  a  great  ariuaiaeul  to  i'roy,  and. 
>a  »iege  of  ten  yeaiOi  look  and  mad  H  to  the 
(B.C.  1184). 

1.  Ijtgrni  of  ihr  Trojan  War. 

Jupiter,  aaaing  tbe  earth  overstocked  with  tnhabi- 
Unu,  eonanllad  with  Thania  bow  to  temedy  the  evil. 

The  He<»t  ronr-^r  ^rrmcd  to  be  a  war  between  Ht  lias 
and  i  roy  Discord  theiaspoo,  by  hia  direction, 


came  to  the  banquet  of  the  gods  at  the  Dnptiib  oi 
Peleus  and  Tbetu,  and  flung  down  a  goideit  apple, » 
scribed  "  The  Apf 'c  for  Fair  One"  (Tfuiliii 
^fu^/Mv).  Juno,  Mirierva,  and  Vctius,  dsoui^i^Ji. 
piter  directed  Mercury  to  conduct  them  U>  Xo««|^ 
lor  tha  qoaatioD  to  ha  datenuaad  by  Pms,  iLc  kc  af 
Prian.  The  prise  waa  awarded  to  Veauj,  utd 
pn  riji5<j«j  ;hij  judge  the  beautiful  Helen  in  nuirip. 
V'cuuB  then  directed  him  to  build  ashtt,iid4Mii 
ber  aoD  JEoe»»  to  be  the  eoag^iaBioa  efw  tdiatnt 
The  soothsaying  Helenus  and  Cas&ar.dri  uimxai 
tu  vain  tiie  v¥o«a  that  were  to  fallow;  m  ie«atl|iit 
to  sea,  and  Paria  arrivad  at  LacedaowQ,  wbctt  W 
ahaiad  the  hnaaiialily  of  Maoelaiu,  the  InubaBd 
Hdan.  Tho  Tiojaa,  at  the  banquet,  bounrtd  giAi  e« 
^  [lis  fair  hostess,  and  »hortIy  after  MciwUii  taiied  lo 
Crete,  directiiui  bia  wife  to  entntaiB  (Im  pen  ey* 
they  atayed.  But  Vonoa  canted  Bcioi  adfWiia 
become  mutually  enamoured  ;  and  the  gnih;  ptu,  fill, 
tng  th£  ship  with  the  property  of  MeDeUlii,aiiUiiud 
depart,  accompanied  by  the  son  of  Anchun.  Hcs^ 
laiis,  returning  to  hia  home,  eoasaltsd  wttb  btlmte 
Agamemnon  about  an  expedition  igaimtTtoj.  Ht 
then  repaired  to  Nestor  at  PyIo«,  aii<3,  gomf  ui:ji;|1 
Hellas,  tbey  aasembled  chiefs  im  titt  ear.  Be  na- 
eral  place  of  readaaivoua  was  Aulii  in  BoMia  nto 

this  port  the  comhir  c  1  rJrxcnn  tltft  f>r(X«diJ  U 
Troy  ;  but,  rcdchiiig  i  euinraniA,  ii.  M}&ia,  du  lucvtK 
of  Asis,  and  taking  it  for  tbe  Troiaa  tuntoij,  1% 
landed  and  ravaged  the  country.  Telephui,  tbsntn 
srch  of  the  land,  came  to  oppose  tbco,  lod  UU 
Thersaoder,  the  eoti  of  Polynice.«,  but  wi^  buuilf 
severely  wounded  by  Achilles.  At  (iiey  were  aiqg 
thence,  their  fleet  waa  dispersed  by  a  ttonn.  Td»> 
phus,  afier  this,  having,  by  direction  of  in  oracle,  ctm 
to  Argua  m  si^cb  ot  a  cure  loi  ti»  aoudJ,  ii  beiM 
bv  Achillea,  and  undarlnkes  to  cooduct  ik  CrecktU 
Troy.  The  fleet  again  aaaaod^kd  at  AuUi, «ber« tin 
aflair  of  Iphigeiiia  oectirred.  (Kii.  Iphigtoia)  Th 
wind,  after  liie  anger  of  Diana  had  tmi  ipptisd.  M 
longer  proviiw  adverse,  the  fleet  nude  tail,  suoM 
tha  iala  of  Tcnodoa,  whara  PUactalei  tKr.[«i  i 
wound  from  a  water-snake,  and  the  imeJl  Iw  *la 

f roving  very  offensive,  they  csnied  himloik  Jt« 
xmnos  and  left  himtbnio.  (  Kut  Philocietci  ]  V'm 
the  Achaao  hort  appeared  off  the  coati  ol  Troj.tbe 
Trojana  came  down  to  oppose  tbair  hading,  nxi  Pi»- 

lesildus.  fell  by  the  hand  of  Hector;  but  Art  il'-.  i*'' 
ing  siain  Cycnus,  tbe  son  of  Neptune,  pet 
to  flight.    An  aaaaoit  on  tha  city  haruif  bM,  (be 
Greeks  turned  to  ravaging  the  aorroowluij  cflWWy, 
and  took  several  towns,    llien  followed  i  wir  tflni 
long  years,  the  principal  events  of     c  ■  "'^ 
given  elsewhere.    ( Kid.  AcblUea,  Oajte*. 
Agamemnon,  Pentheailes,  MennOO,  dx.)  hnilnl 
year  of  the  war.  flysso  took  H<  ler.us  mltpB. 
snd,  having  learned  from  hiui  row  Ti  »  "S"^* 
captured,  Diomada  was  sent  to  Itmm*  .&  M-y 
loctetcs,  who.  being  cured  by  Machaoo,  kilkd  raw 
Minerva  then  directed  Epeus  to  consiroct  ibugtinn 
of  wood;  and,  the  horse  being  toinpkted,  tnitlt 

wairina  conceal  thaoiMelvaa  m  it.  and  tbt 
to  their  tanu  and  aail  •mrr  to  Tenedaa,  Tw  "J 

'  jans,  thinking  their  toil*  and  daugtr*  a!!  ^^'^^ 
down  a  part  of  ibeir  walls,  and,  drawing  lie  j** 
tbe  city,  indulga  in  faativiiy.  There  waa  t  itm 
what  to  do  with  llie  borsc  ;  Korae  were  fortJ»»wiBg» 
from  llie  rock,  others  for  burning  it.  otheri  <of  «»• 
socrsling  it  to  Minerva.  The  last  o[>  n  on  freiiiw, 
and  the  banooeta  were  spread.  Two  ^H** 
now  appeared,  and  destroyed  Uocoon  and  btf^ 
disniayd  bv  which  prodigv,  .Ent4s  forihwiib  it»» 
to  Mount  ida.  Sinon,  then,  «i«>  got  mt«  » 
city  by  maana  of  a  forged  Ule.  n«ei  totcbe.  »» 
signal  to  thofc  Tenedos.  They  return,  tMJ^ 
riora  lieacend  Itom  the  horte,  and  ibt  city  J« 
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Hoeb » lb*  Miativ* of  Um  "Dmaa  mi Mtt  n 
hi  tiM  Waiaftbmtf,  in  the  Liirl*  JNni, «  u  tb» 

Dtstrvclion  of  Tn/y,  by  the  li:ir<!  Ar  lmui».  It  w»« 
•  subject,  however,  of  all  othcis  open  lo  Tshatioo  and 
■ddiiiOD,  as  nuy  b«  teen,  in  particular,  ffon  Um  JBaMd 
of  \  irgil,  and  alto  in  the  other  form  of  ihe  slory.  which 
ruiidv  i&Maa  aod  Anteoor  to  i»vu  betrayed  Troy  to 
UwGimIw.  (A^Alfay**  J^llM^  p.  48a,  Mff .) 

9.  M9i9fitra»9l»rytftkt  J^tftn  War  ittnUlbU, 

ITiC  pof  rriH  of  Homer  have  made  the  »tory  of  iho 
rrojan  war  tamiliar  to  moat  readera  long  before  they 
•n  taopied  to  inquire  ioto  H*  hiiloriral  DMW.  It  u, 
conaequently,  (liH'icult  to  enter  upon  the  present  intjui- 
ry  without  •otne  prepoaaeaaiona  uufavourable  to  an 
impartial  judgment  Here,  however,  we  muat  not  be 
detanred  nom  Mating  our  vtaw  ttf  iIm  aab)>ct,  by  Uie 
eartaintf  that  it  will  appear  la  aoiaa  paiadozical,  whila 
others  will  think  that  it  savours  of  excessive  credulity. 
The  reality  of  the  aie^e  of  Troj  ha*  •ocn«lunM  be«n 
queationed,  «•  cooeaita,  mtbaat  sufficient  ground, 
and  against  aome  atrong  evidence.  According  to  thr 
rulea  of  aouiul  cnticiam,  very  cogent  argumcniH  uu^ht 
to  be  required  to  induce  ua  to  reject  aa  a  mere  ficiiun 
A  InditiOD  ao  aDCMDt»  so  uaifanaUj  lacaivad,  ao  defi* 
nita,  and  wtt  bMrwovan  with  tba  wmIb  masaof  tha  iw 
tional  recollections  as  (hat  of  the  Trojan  war.  Even 
ii  unfouitiied,  it  roust  still  have  had  aoate  adequate  oc- 
eaaieo  and  motive;  and  it  iadiflieuikto  imagine  what 
this  could  have  been,  unlesa  it  arose  out  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Asia ;  and  in  thia  case,  ita  oniveraal  recep* 
tion  in  Greece  itself  is  not  easily  explained.  The 
leaders  of  tha  earUoat  among  ibaaa  colonies,  which 
were  planted  in  tha  naighboonimd  of  Troy,  claimad 
Agamemootj  .l  ^  tin  ir  nncestor ;  but  if  thia  had  sug- 
gested the  story  ol  uis  victoiiaa  in  Aaia,  tbair  acene 
would  probably  have  bean  find  in  iht  vwjrnfion  oc- 
cupied by  hia  descendants,  not  in  ao  ad)aeant  land. 
On  Ihe  other  hand,  the  course  taken  by  this  first  {Mo- 
liao)  migration  falls  in  naturally  with  a  previous  iradi* 
iioa  of  a  cottqueat  achieved  by  Oraeka  in  thia  part  of 
Asia.  WatharafeiaeoiieaifahiMeeesary  to  admit  the 
reality  of  the  Trojan  war  a«  a  general  fact,  but  beyond 
litis  we  Kcarceiy  vetiuire  to  proceed  a  single  slej).  Its 
sause  and  iis  i.ssue,  tiic  TnTWTfflT  in  which  it  waa  con- 
dloctad*  and  tha  partiaa  aqpmad  in  it»  are  all  involved 
in  an  obworily  wUeh  we  camot  pretend  to  penetrate. 
We  find  Et  impoasible  to  adopt  the  poetical  Ktory  of 
Helen,  partly  on  account  of  ita  inherent  improttabihiy, 
and  partly  becaute  we  are  eonvinced  that  Helen  ia 
a  merely  mythological  por-'on  {Vui  Hflrnn  )  The 
comiuon  account  of  liic  origin  of  tke  wur  has  ludeed 
been  defended,  on  tha  groaod  that  it  ia  perfectly  con- 
tiataot  with  tha  maaMi*  of  tha  af» ;  joat  aa  if  a  pop* 
alar  tala,  srfwthar  tioa  or  laba,  eodo  ba  at  Taikiiea 
with  them.  The  feature  in  the  narratiM  a'i  ;h  a[>- 
peara  in  the  higfacat  degree  improbable,  seiuiig  the 
dttiaetar  of  tho  pcnona  oat  of  tba  qoaation,  ia  tba  tn- 
tercourite  implied  in  it  between  Troy  and  Sparta.  Aa 
*j0  the  heroine,  it  would  be  sutTicient  lo  raiae  a  atrong 
iuspiciun  of  her  fabulous  nature  to  obaerve  that  she  is 
claiaad  bj  Herodotus  with  lo,  and  Eofopa*  and  Mo> 
daa,  all  of  them  persona  who,  on  diattnet  groonda, 
must  clearly  be  referred  to  the  domain  of  mythology. 
Thia  auspicioo  ia  coofirined  by  all  the  particuUra  of  ii«r 
logend  ;  by  hoT  bifth;  by  )m  relation  to  tha  Divine 
Twins,  whoae  worship  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  ancient  forma  of  roli^'ion  m  Peloponnesus,  and 
especially  in  I.aconu  .  and  bv  the  divine  honours  paid 
to  her  at  Sparu  and  elaewheie.  (Mrrod.,  6.  61. — 
Aitaan  ,  8,  19,  10 — Jit,  %  tt,  S.  32,  7.— 

Pint  ,  Vit  Then.,  c  20,  xrq  )  But  a  still  sironi^jer 
zeaaon  for  duubtinjz  the  reality  of  the  motive  asaigneU 
Homer  for  the  Troian  war  ia,  that  the  same  incident 
raeurs  in  another  circle  of  fictions,  and  thnt,  m  the  ab- 
ductioa  of  Helen,  Parts  otdy  repeats  an  cipioii  also  at- 


tiNMtad  lo  Tfaoaaua.  Thia  ndtMiiiiia  of  tha  Attic 
btroaaama  to  bairo  baen  kaowD  to  Homer;  for  be  in- 
troduces .rili.'^.i,  the  mother  of  Theacus,  whom  the 
Dioecuri  \stx<e>  said  to  have  carried  off  from  Attica 
wbantbay  mvadrd  It  to  recover  their  8istar,hi  HoIm^ 
company  nt  Tro,  TIh  ^ijjs,  wL^n  he  came  to  bear 
her  ftwsy,  is  said  to  have  tuund  her  daiiciug  in  tha 
temple  of  the  goddeas,  whoae  image  Iphigenia  was  be- 
liavad  to  htva  biought  bona  aabawiuently  from  Scyth- 
ia ;  a  featvt  of  tha  lagand  which  perhaps  marks  the 
branch  of  the  Laceda>monian  worshi;)  («  ui  ,  h  slic  be- 
longed. According  lo  another  tradition,  iiclen  waa 
carried  off  by  Idaa  and  Lynceua,  tha  Maaaeniao  pair 

of  heroes  who  answer  to  the  Sjiartan  t^^t^l~|;  varia- 
Uous  which  scum  tu  8h9vv  that  her  abduction  was  a 
theme  for  poetry  originally  indaiinndaat  of  the  Trojan 
war*  but  irtiich  mighl  aaadj  ana  attniaUy  be  aaaocia* 
tod  whli  thai  •tint  (lVrMI*«  JBiiory  Gntt$, 
voL  l,p.  161,«arf.) 

3.  Hhtmuion  hrtxrtm  the  Trojan  Wartmd  llc  Af" 

gonauiic  ExjHdttWH. 

If  wa  reject  the  traditional  occasion  of  the  Trojan 
war,  we  arc  driven  lo  conjecture  in  order  to  explain 
the  real  coooaxiou  of  the  events ;  yet  not  «o  aa  to 
ba  wholly  without  tiacaa  i«  diraci  na.   It  baa  baan 

elsewhere  observed  (er,^  \TPuiiauTa>,  p.  188,  col.  2), 
iluii  liie  Argoitauiic  e;cj)rUiiiuii  waa  somatimes  repre- 
sented sa  connected  with  tha  6M  coniict  between 
Greece  and  Troy-  This  waa  aMording  to  the  legend 
which  numbared  Hercules  among  the  Argonauts,  and 
aupposed  him,  on  the  voyage,  to  have  rendered  a  service 
to  the  Trojan  king  Laomedon,  who  afterward  deCraudad 
him  of  hiareoompenae.  Tba  main  laet,  bowovar,  that 
Troy  waa  taken  and  sacked  by  Hercules,  is  recogniaed 
by  Homer ;  and  Uiu»  we  see  it  already  provoking  the 
enmity,  or  temptine  the  cupidity  of  the  GraalM  in  tho 
generation  bakm  uo  calabiatod  war ;  and  it  may  ea- 
sily ba  eoncoived,  that  if  ita  powar  and  opulence  re- 
vived after  this  blow,  it  might  again  excite  the  same 
feelings.  The  expediuon  of  Hercules  may  lodaad 
•ogg^  a  doubt  wbaihar  it  was  not  ancailiar  and  ain* 
plet  form  of  ihf  jainp  t-ari^tint',,  which  grew,  at  length, 
■  nto  the  argument  ui  inu  Iliad  ;  for  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  two  ware,  not  only  in  tha 
events,  but  m  iho  principal  actors.  As  the  promi- 
iicnt  tigurea  in  the  aaeono  siege  arc  .\gamcmnon  and 
Aciiilles,  wiio  represent  the  royal  hou.Hc-  of  Mvcens 
and  llial  of  the  .^acidx,  so,  in  tho  first,  the  Argiva 
Herculea  is  accompanied  by  the  i£acid  Telamon ; 
and  even  the  cjuarrel  iind  reronciliatiun  of  tlie  allied 
chiefs  are  fciturc*  cuuiiuoii  to  both  traditions.  2iot 
perhapa  should  it  be  overlooked,  that,  according  to 
a  koaod  which  waa  oaily  calabtated  in  tha  9fic  poatiy 
of  Gnaea,  tha  Oiadi  fleet  aailad  twieo  frooa  AoUa  to 

the  coast  of  .\sia.  In  tho  first  TOjage  it  reached  the 
luoulh  of  (be  Caicus,  where  the  army  lauded,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  Talaphus,  king  of  Mysia ;  but, 
on  leaving  the  Mysian  coast,  the  fleet  was  dispt-rsed 
by  a  atorm,  ai^d  cumpelUd  to  reassemble  at  AuLia. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reaaon  for  treating  thia  either  as 
a  fictitiooa  apiaoda,  or  as  a  fact  raaily  bakinging  to  tha 
btaiory  of  too  Trojan  war.  It  may  hava  baan  origt* 
nally  a  distinct  legend,  grounded,  lik<  it  of  Hercn* 
les,  on  a  aeries  of  attacks  made  by  like  Greeks  oo  tba 
coast  of  Asia,  whathar  moialy  lor  Ifao  aako  of  plunder, 
or  with  a  view  to  pennaoent  scttlcmenu.  {TkiH- 
tecU't  Hxatory  cf  Grctce,  vol.  1,  p.  l^,  »eq.) 

4.  HiMtorual  Vxe%e,  *nd  Canscqiuncct,  of  the  Trojan 

War. 

At  to  the  expedition  which  cndc;!  in  the  fall  of 
Ilium,  while  tho  leading  facta  are  so  uncertain,  it  must 
clearly  be  houel^  to  mm  aniy-4Batinct  coneiiitiott  ol 
Its  details.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  observe^ 
that  no  more  reUaoce  can  ba  placed  on  the  enuman' 
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noD  of  Um  Grade  foicM  in  the  IHad,  thm  on  Um  other 

p«rl«  of  the  poem  which  have  a  more  poetical  aspect, 
Mpooall/  M  It  appeftr*  to  be  •  coaptUuoo  adaptiwi  to 
ft  ktar  ilil*  •r  ibiog*.  That  the  nmsbm  of  ib«  ar- 
munani  arc,  Tt,  icydidtis  obstrvftl,  exaggtra'tiJ  bv 
Um  poclt  luay  ea^iljf  be  believed  ;  and  pcrbapt  v/e  may 
very  weli  dutptnm  wilk  lb«  tiistonaa'a  auppositioo, 
tbat  a  dotachment  wm  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Thracian  Cberaooe««.  "My  father."  aaja  the 
ton  of  HiTculcf,  in  the  Iliad,  "  camt-  hilhcr  with  no 
non  than  mix  ahipa  and  a  few  men ;  yet  he  laid  liium 
Mutti  and  made  her  alfale  ifeeakf A  enrfmatng 
contrast,  mdcH,  to  the  rfTorts  and  iucccss  of  Aga- 
lon,  wiio,  wiUi  tiu  1*00  ckif^  end  lOU.UOU  men, 
by  the  loeMT  of  th*  Grecun  chivalry,  lay  ten 
year*  before  the  town,  often  ready  to  abandon  the  en- 
terpriae  to  deapair,  and  who.  at  laat,  waa  indebted  for 
virlory  to  ao  unexpected  favouraule  turn  of  aOaira. 
It  haa  been  conjectured,  that,  after  the  fkal  calamity, 
dw  city  wae  mon  ationgly  fortified,  and  raa*  rapidly 
in  power  during  the  reign  of  Priam  ;  bat  this  soppo 
aitioii  can  hardly  reconcile  the  imagmatiun  lo  the 
tanattioQ  from  IM  aiat  ahipa  of  Hercules  to  the  vast 
hoet  of  Agamemnon.  On  the  oth«r  band,  tbm  »  no 
difficult!  in  believing  that,  whatever  may  Inve  been 
the  molivts  of  the  cxptdilioti,  the  spirit  of  adventure 
nay  have  drawn  wantora  together  from  moat  parts  of 
dwnae,  MMHig  whom  the  sonthem  and  oorthera  Acha- 
ans,  under  PeTopid  and  .CaciJ  princes,  took  '^f  lead, 
and  that  u  may  thus  hare  ti4't(Tvc<l  the  character, 
IB  uniformly  aacribed  lo  it,  of  a  national  enter- 
Tbe  pcMenen  of  asteral  diatinfluiahed  chiefii, 
•aeh  attend«d  by  a  inian  bend,  wodd  be  aoA^ent 
both  to  etpl  iui  the  ccUlirity  of  ihr  !■  In.  roment  and 
to  account  for  the  event.  It  u  were  not  treapaastng 
tM  lur  on  the  domain  of  poetry,  one  might  imagine 
thn*  the  plan  of  the  Greeks  waa  tlic  same  which  we 
tind  frequently  adopted  in  later  times,  by  invaders 
whoae  force  wrta  oOBparatively  weak :  that  they  for- 
Iliad  ihemaalffoa  »  a  poal,  iniii  whkk  lhay  continued 
lo  anoy  and  diatme  fbe  aoeiay  titt  atratagam  or 
treachery  p.ive  ihcin  |Ni»»o»sion  of  the  town — Though 
tbace  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expetiitton  accom- 
fUahad  lU  itnmadiato  ebjaet.  it  aaeme  to  be  also  clear 

.fin*  n  Trojan  state  snrrivfd  for  a  time  the  fall  of  Hi- 
mi  ;  for  an  Historian  of  great  alilitjuitv  on  this  subject, 
hoth  from  his  age  and  his  country,  Xanthus  the  Lydi- 
M,  fatolad  thai'aacb  a  state  waa  fioaliy  daatroyad  fav 
lha  nifaaioQ  of  tha  Phrygians,  a  Thiaetan  triba,  «vhk» 
:rosBe<!  over  from  Europe  to  Asia  after  the  Trojan 
war.  {Strab.,  678, 6^0.)  And  this  is  induectly  con- 
irmed  by  the  testimony  of  Homer,  who  introduces 
NVp'une  predicting  that  the  poateritv  of  .'Eneas  should 
*OQii  continue  to  rcign  over  the  Trojaiia  afier  the  race 
tt  Fmm  aiiould  be  extinct.  To  the  conquerors  the 
tm  k  nfffaamlad  aa  no  leaa  diaaatrooa  in  ita  nmote 
lewe^Mepeti  tiwa  it  waa  glorwoa  in  it*  immadiata 

issue  Tlie  rtturn.i  of  the  heroes  formed  a  distinct 
Circle  of  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  Odyssey  included 
mkf  a  email  part,  and  they  were  generally  full  of  tragi- 
cal advenlnrfs  This  calamitous  result  of  a  «Mrrr^: 
ful  enlerpri*e  seems  to  have  been  iin  esaenliai  leature 
in  the  k^end  of  Troy  ;  for  Hercules  also,  on  his  re- 
ton,  wae  paiaaeated  by  tho  wrath  of  Juno,  aad  drifon 
a«t  of  iNa  eootaa  by  a  farioua  tampaat.  If,  aa  orany 
Iracec  indicate,  the  'i  m n  1  of  Troy  >rrew  up  and  spread 
among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  when  newly  settled  in  the 
land  where  their  fimfcthara,  tha  hoioee  of  a  brtter 
generation,  had  won  so  many  glorious  fields,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  conceive  haw  it  might  take  this  mel- 
ancholy turn.  The  siege  of  Troy  was  the  last  event 
m  which  tha  amigiaats  couhl  look  back  with  joy  and 
prido.  Bof  H  waa  a  bright  sftot,  seen  through  a  long 
▼ifi  i.  cliLckcred  with  man.l  i  1  vi  issitudes,  laborious 
atrugglM,  and  fatal  levolotions.  They  had  come  aa 
and  outcaM  lo  lha  ' 


taia  had  left  aa  conquerors  ;  it  a&eincd  li^g^ 
ousy  of  the  god»  had  been  tooecd  by  iim  mJf^ 
achiavemaiu  of  lha  AchMaa  to  affl«t  \;a\U 

thorn.  ThaahanMaodaDfohigtofKtertjnnm- 

tioris  were  naturally  crowded  into  a  sitn  p<ntihl> 
lowing  the  event  which  was  vie»«d  u  ikvcsML 
and  were  repreaented  in  the  advene  fbdoH  ^ 
principal  chiefs  of  the  nation.  (nirMhJfcn^ 
of  Greeett  vol.  1,  p.  154,  teqq.)  " 

6.  Topography  of  AncietU  Troy 

Tha  topography  of  Troy,  whidi  nffl  aletyi  bt » 

tt-resting  to  ;hc  classical  reader,  has  been  .«o  it«h 
discussed  and  miiiuiely  inquired  into  bj  oedmi  lBi> 
ellers  and  antiqnanes,  that  no  additMdl^aali 
onaetod  to  be  d«nvad  from  aabsequr^  mrtrrlm. 
A  Drier  aummary  of  what  has  been  cdiecud  licm  iJk 
ditferent  authors  who  have  cxprenly  wnua  m  the 
anbiact  will  ba  heie  piasMitad  to  the  i«aii(f.Kimi^ 
tha  atodant,  who  ia  oamooa  af  (ovesugtini  itnaa 
deeply,  to  the  list  of  works  at  tLe  cud  of  lumd* 
This,  the  most  classical  of  all  lands,  ins  been  men- 
pletely  troiidoo  and  •aniaad,  IhK  itauy  bt  tud^  wd 
that  the  ancient  writers  who  vmte  oo  the  mbjict 
were  much  less  acquainted  with  the  aetiMl  topsfnpb^ 
\  of  the  Trojan  plain  than  our  l)eit-inform«3  modw! 
travellers.  The  researches  of  theaa  lateUuaK  m 
hmtm  not  mily  eonfirmed  the  graatliiMiieal  Mic» 
nected  with  thf  fate  of  Troy,  which  few  penoDi,ifr 
deed,  either  in  ancient  or  inoderD  tuaes,  hava  Tcntand 
to  qoaaiMMit  and  those  evidently  for  Uie  pupow  «f 
amiptaining  a  paradox ;  but  they  bve  tened  kwii' 
fully  to  illoatrate  the  noblest  poem  of  utiqatftr.  ad 
to  bear  witness,  with  due  allowance  lor  poticii  n- 
■ggeralton,  to  the  troth  and  aconacyfif  Hmtn  local 
descriptiooi.  Th«y  haoa  pnwad,  tkat  ■•  u  mnr  ^ 
[wint  he  was  the  most  close  and  bi^pT  dejneHfir  of 
nature,  so  here  he  has  still  copied  k:  matl  liisMiill;, 
and  has  taken  his  description  from  Kcnei  uuialh  o- 
istitif.  and  which  anist  have  baMinilniivlmi^ 
la  Older  that  thia  may  be  proved  to  dnTnM«ii» 
faccon,  as  far  as  it  is  |H>ssible,  withoot  aa  Ktuil » 
apection  of  the  country,  we  poipose  fint  tola; 
him  all  tha  gawNal  and  moat  eiriktnf  fciliRiii  *i 
Homeric  ehorography.  and  then  to  il!?!»mi«  ii«i  If 
a  continued  reference  to  modern  trsTelkn  ind 
quanans  It  will  be  seen,  then,  from  iht  llmi.jiiit  tta 
Oraaka,  havinig  arrieed  on  the  coast  of  HelafNi, 
and  eflhetad  a  landing,  drew  op  tMr  veMhh  ^ 
eral  rowg  on  the  sbtM'G  of  a  small  bav  conc'i;,N?  Ir.vm 
two  promontories.  (//.,  14. 80  )  El««li««  ^ 
that  Achillea  wee  posted  at  one  extiaautr  gf  the  Ine, 
and  A]n\  at  the  ollicr.  (//.,  8,  W4;  II. ^).^*^ 
wheni  naiuci  the  two  promontoriei»bick«d«*l"t 
bay  and  the  armament  of  the  Greek* ;  bet  lU  wnten. 
both  aneioat  and  modan.  agraa  m  the  wppaMtnatMt 
thaaa  ara  the  eap«a  Rhoiaom  and  Sifeaa,  iMtoim 
which  tradition  attached  to  difTcrcnt  jjw.i '^if 
of  NauMatbmua,  the  pwt  of  the  Grseiw,  w-  cm 
of  tha  Qraeka.  (Strobe,  695.)  According  to  ?:  ■ 
•br  distance  from  hntllind  to  headland  waslhsff*' 
dia  [J,  33).  Slrabo  reckoned  sixty  "tadia  kol» 
teum  to  Sigcum,  and  the  tomb  of  .\chille»  dm*  K 
th»\mu{i.u)i  and  thaaa  dmeas  agree  •iifie(«9 
well  wHh  aetnal  ncaaDiomenlfl.  (fM  flMM 
170,  in  nor  )  Considerab'  <  f,  r  ge*.  hoevtw.  W 
taken  place  darii»  the  lape  of  so  many  igw  »  * 
appeaianeo  of  thooaaat  The  pnwwmonH 
hot  the  bay  baa  been  completely  filled  opjj 
posite  of  rivers  snd  the  accnmulatioD  of  imdw** 
and  the  abore  now  presenU  scarcely  annndeoi8i»>*j 
tween  the  headlaada ;  hot  wa  are  assured  !>t  Cb*** 
Gouilier.  and  other*  who  have  explored  th»  pi"", 
that  there  is  satisfactory  proof  of  ihr  m» 
i  vaacad  fonoerly  aoroe  Way  into  the  'in*!  « 
[tlM.  (F*y.  j4liawafM,  l.llA-X*rf^*^ 
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p.  273.)   The  next  grett  feature  to  b»  amnined 

in  the  Homeric  chorograpby  is  the  poet'f  aceoant  of 
the  riven  which  flowed  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  ami 
diacbaigeii  tbeir  waters  ioto  tbe  Uelle^miL  These 
mtm  the  XanllMw  or  SeamamleT,  and  th*  SlaMiii, 
-A-hosc  juiiclioii  is  especially  nifuJed  to.    (//  ,  6,774.) 
A  nd  again  (6,  2),  where  tt  is  s^id  lt}a.t  the  conflict  be* 
tvr«en  the  Groeka  aod  Trojans  look  place  in  tbe  plab 
bctweao  tbe  two  ritera.   One  of  the  first  qaeetiooe, 
then,  (o  be  considered,  in  reconciling  the  tojpography 
of  ancient  Trov  with  the  existing  stale  of  the  country, 
M  this  :  Are  there  two  streams  anawexiog  to  Homcr'a 
deaeription.  winch  untta  in  a  ptain  at  a  Marl  djataaea 
fro  til  the  soa,  and  fall  into  it  between  the  Rbcstean 
aitd  Sigean  proiountories  1    To  this  question  it  car* 
taini/  app^ia,  from  reeeot  obaerralMMat  that  wa  most 
reply  in  the  negative.   Thara  ara  two  streams  which 
water  the  plain,  supposed  to  he  that  of  Troy,  but  they 
di"  MO'   meet,  exrcpi  in  50tno  marshes  formed  princi- 
palis by  tbe  Mcnden,  the  hirger  of  the  two,  which 
eeema  to  have  no  exit  into  the  Hellespont,  while  the 
f<m-i!)f-r  rivar  pwll]r  flo^^  >n^()  these  stagnant  pools, 
and  partly  into  the aea  near  thu  Sigcan  cape.  {Ckoi- 
geul  OtmjffuT.)    It  appears,  however,  from  Strabo,  or, 
rathar,  from  Dematrioa,  whom  he  quotes,  that  when  he 
wrote  the  junction  did  take  place ;  for  he  says,  "  The 
Scamauder  and    Siinois  advance,  tho  one  towards 
Sigaum,  the  other  towsrds  Kiusleum,  and,  after  uoiting 
their  atmina  a  little  above  New  lUain,  fall  into  the 
rt  Tif  .ir  '^it^e^lm,  where  ihcy  form  what  is  calltd  the 
iitonialiinne"  (597. — Compare  595).  Fiiuy,  ali'o,  wheti 
be  speaks  of  the  Palascamander,  evidently  kads  to 
the  Qotton  tliat  tiM  channel  of  titat  river  had  uodet- 
gone  a  material  altmtion  (5,  32).    The  ebaervaliona 
of  travellers  aflbrJ  likcwisp  evidences  of  i^'rcat  changes 
having  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  course  of  these 
aliieame;  and  it  ia  said  that  the  aneiant  common  chan- 
iiff  f-'  v«  t  to  bfl  lrar«"d,  under  thf»  name  of  Memlere, 
urar  ihe   point  of  Kum-KaU.    The  ancients  tbcm- 
■elvee  were  aware  of  conaidertbie  alteration  having 
taken  place  aJoiu;  the  whole  line  of  ceaat ;  for  Hia> 
tim  of  Alexandrea  Tkoaa,  a  lady  who  had  written 
much  on  the  Iliad,  sfTirmed  that  the  whole  distance  be- 
tween New  Ilium  and  the  sea,  which  Sirabo  estimates 
at  twelvo  atadia,  had  been  feriaad  by  alluvial  deposite 
(f598)  •,  and  recent  re»earchp9  prove  that  their  distance 
IS  now  nearly  double.    {Leakeys  Asia  Minor,  p.  295.) 
The  great  question,  however,  after  all,  respecting  the 
two  nven  ailaded  to,  and  on  which  the  wiiole  inqoin 
may  be  aaid  to  torn,  ia,  Whieh  ie  the  Seamander.  and 
which  the  Simo'is  of  Homer  '    If  wc  refer  for  '^:<■  i 
hitioo  of  this  question  to  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who, 
ftoaa  bia  knowledge  of  the  Trojan  district,  appears  to 
have  been  best  qusHficd  to  decide  upon  it,  shall 
And  that  he  looked  upon  tho  river  now  called  .^frwirre 
as  corresponding  with  the  Scamandcr  of  Homer,  a 
nMQoiiion  which  certainly  derivae  aapport  Ixom  the 
einileritv  of  Btmae :  while  he  eooaidarad  the  Siomms 
to  t  ('  the  stream  now  called  Giumhrtk  sou,  which 
umtes  wub  tlte  Mendere  near  the  site  of  Faleo  Akisht, 
auiyeeed  to  represent  the  Pagus  Iliensium,  and  which 
Demetrius  himself  identified  with  ancient  Troy.  But 
It  has  been  rightly  observed  by  those  modern  writers 
who  have  bestowed  their  aitcnt  on  on  in  .  jisjcct.that 
the  ainnlarity  of  names  is  not  a  coovwciog  reason  in 
itoalf,  ainee  they  have  often  haeo  known  to  vaiy ;  and 
that,  aftpr  all.  we  must  refer  to  the  original  account, 
where  wc  find  the  characteristics  of  the  two  rivers  de- 
scribed in  a  manner  which  miiat  eventually  settle  liie 
whole  qnaatioQ  aa  far  aa  lagaida  their  identity.  \ 
feferanee  to  the  Iliad  iUelf  is  the  more  necessary  an 
Demetrius  does  not  appear  to  have  satisfactunlv 
^aincd,  even  to  himselif,  certain  doubts  aod  dtfBc  jiiies 
wUeh  BBtorally  aroae  from  comparing  his  system  of 
topography  with  tVa!  ^n^^r^f-^trc!  by  the  perusal  of  the 
poet.   Nw^it  appears  irom  more  than  one  passage 


that  the  Simcie,  aeeordiog  to  Homer,  had  its  sourcH  w 
Mount  Ida  (It.,  4,  476  ;  12,  22) ;  and  though,  ia  the 
latter  passage,  tho  »amo  thing  is  affirmed  or  the  8e^ 
mandcr,  it  will  be  seen  elaawbMe  diat  the  ionieaa  al 
that  rivar  an  so  plainly  daeerihad  aa  aitoatad  doee  to 
the  city  of  Troy,  that  they  never  could  he  said  to  rise 
in  the  mam  chain,  unless  Troy  itself  was  placed  there 
likewise.    Wlien  speaking  of  the  pursuit  of  Heelar 
by  AehiUra  beneath  its  walls  (//.,  22,  H3),  he  men- 
tions certain  marks,  which  point  out  the  double  sources 
of  ti  r  .'^'<  amander,  in  so  peculiar  and  striking  a  maa> 
ner,  that  the  diacovery  of  thetn  would,  it  aeepaa,  ha 
deeiaiw  of  tho  qaeetioe,  not  only  ea  far  as  regards  lha 
'I'ro;in  rivers,  but  also,  m  all  probabilitv,  os  to  the  sit- 
uation of  Troy  itself,  which,  according  to  tbe  poet, 
moat  have  stood  in  the  immediste  vicinity  of  the 
sources     It  IS  in  tracing  this  remarkable  and  most  dt»- 
tinf?„iihii.g  k'ature  of  the  Homeric  description,  that 
modern  research  and  industry  have  been  pBrticuierly 
conspicuous,  and  liava  enabled  us  to  solve  a  queation 
which  the  aaeiania,  ftom  the  want  of  aimflar  inlbfin^ 
tion,  could  never  understand.   It  is  to  Monsieur  Choi* 
seul  Goullier  that  the  merit  of  first  ducoveiii^  tbc 
springs  of  the  SoaaHOder  undoubtedly  belongs  ;  and 
though  the  phanoaaana  of  beat  and  cold,  described  by 
Homer,  have  net  been  so  convincingly  observed  by 
subsequent  travellers  as  by  himself,  yet.  by  taking  the 
positive  testimony  of  the  nativea  tbemaetvea,  wIk*  xo> 
peaiedly  corroborated  the  atalement  made  hy  the  poa^ 
as  well  as  the  several  experiments  made  by  rhoiscoj 
Gouffier,  and  Mih.si-fjiicmly  by  Dubois  (Koy.  J'ttt.*, 
267-8. — Leaie't  Asm  Minor,  p  283),  wo  caiiBOt  ro- 
fuae  to  ackoowhNlgt,  at  ieaat,  that  there  is  very  suffi- 
dant  foondatioo  for  the  poetical  picture  formed  of  the 
»f;o'.  li\  I!  "  iM  -     M.  Clioisciil  describes  iht  hot  sourec 
"  as  one  abundant  stream,  whtch  gushes  out  from  dif- 
ferent chinks  and  apertures  formed  in  an  ancient  atm^ 
turc  of  stiiiiework.    About  400  yardt  higher  up  aiC 
to  be  snca  some  more  springs,  which  fall  together  into 
a  square  stone  basin,  supported  by  some  long  blocka 
of  fraoito.    Theao  limpid  rilla,  after  travanug  a 
channiof  little  wood,  onito  with  the  firat  Booreee,  and 
together  form  the  .Scumander."    (Toy.  7V/f ,  228.) 
The  latter,  which  arc  ll(C<  cold  springs  of  Homer,  aio 
called  Kirk  Guesler,  or  the  Forty  Fountains,  hf  the 
Turks.    (Ibid.,  868.)    If  wc.  besides,  look  fa  the  gen- 
eral features  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  Scamander 
and  the  Simo'is  of  Hotner,  wo  shall  find  that  the  for- 
mer agrees  remarkably  with  tbe  beautiful  iitUo  rirer  ol 
Bemamhmd^  which  ia  fiicroed  by  the  aoorcea  abeveman 
lioned,  while  tho  rapid  Sirnois  finds  a  fit  representative 
in  the  impetuous  Mtndcrt-tuu,  which  dcaccmls  from 
the  summitaof  Oaigara,  and  fills  its  bed  with  trees  torn 
from  the  ir  roots,  and  huge  fragments  of  lOck.  The  for- 
mer is  described  as  a  copious,  rspid,  and  dear  stream, 
whose  banks  are  spread  with  flowers  and  shaded  with 
vanoos  sorts  of  troca.    (//.,  21, 134 }  2, 467  i 
21 , 350.)  Aceoidiof  to  Mr.  Chevalier,  tim rivmr^  Am^ 
narbachi  "  is  never  subject  to  any  increa.^c  or  diminu- 
tion ;  its  waters  arc  as  pure  and  pcUucid  as  crystal ; 
Its  borders  are  covered  with  flowers  ;  the  same  sortot 
trees  snd  plants  which  grew  near  it  when  it  was  st- 
uck ed  by  Vulcan,  crew  usre  atm :  willows,  tote-ireoa, 
ash  trets,  and  reeds  t.tq  yet  to  be  seen  on  itn  banks, 
and  eels  are  still  caught  in  it "    ( DcMt,  of  VUin  of 
Troy.  p.  83.— Compere  Fn/   r,it ,  2,  p  228  )  11 
was  doubtless  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  copious- 
ness ol  lis  stream  that  divine  honours  were  paid  to  thi 
Scamander  by  the  Trojai  s     [IL,  .'i,  77  —  Compare 
JEich  ,  Eput,t  10,  p.  C80.)   The  Simois,  on  the  coi>> 
trary,  besra  all  the  marks  of  a  mighty  tonent  rashing 
down  from  the  mountain?  with  furious  haste  aod  re 
sisiiess  force.    This  is  evident  from  the  addreaa  of  the 
Scamandcr  to  his  brother  god,  invohiog  his  aid  againat 
Achilles  {II.,  21,  308)  ;  and  all  modem tiavellers  and 
topographers  concur  in  sUowing  that  ihia^  preciselv 
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(to  ehanctcr  of  the  Meniere,  which  take«  ita  rise  in  a 
itfep  care  Mow  the  iugbett  suausit  of  Mooot  Idm, 
Aid,  wfttr  •  MHWOM  COQtM,  bouvwii  MOOD  Mid  tnfgj 

banks,  (if  nearly  thirty  miles,  in  a  rugjjca  bed,  which 
»  neiriy  drj  m  ttuiainer,  find*  it*  way  into  tho  plain 
•f  AMOoriodb.    It  i«  tno^  tet  when  Demetriu*  of 
Scepsis  wrote,  which  i»  come  yeara  after  the  defeat  of 
ADtiuchim  by  the  Koiuant  {Sirab.,  p.  593),  the  Men- 
itre  certainly  bore  the  name  of  Seamander,  for  he  dc- 
tcnbea  the  source  of  that  rirer  m  Mooot  Ida  fory  ac* 
o«nt«iy  (ap.  Strabo,  p.  602).    t  abooM  odallt,  alto, 
that  tilt  ScTinandcr,  which,  according  to  Herodotvis, 
wa»  (iriini^J  by  the  army  of  Xerxea  (43),  is  the  Men- 
iere :  HellaDicus  Hkewise  was  of  this  opinion  (ap. 
Scho!  If ,  21,  242);  but  this  ohjrction  mav  be  fairly 
disj;a»tii  of  by  bUppo»ing  ih^it  ihv  name  of  ^caradixlei, 
which  IS  certainly  moch  ofiener  mentioned  in  Homer, 
htdf  in  proooaa  of  tino.  betn  tramafoiml  to  tho  nm 
whoao  eoutaewu  longer,  and  bodyof  wMormoraeoB- 
aiderd'jlc  ;  wliereas  it     impossible,  I  conceive,  to  get 
over  tbe  difficulty  preaetittHi  by  Homer's  deacription  of 
dM  double  sources  of  the  Seamander.   Tlio  qmalioil 
Bay  !ie  fairly  surnrni  J  up  in  (his  way  :  either  we  must 
allow  thAl  Homer  drew  his  local  descriptions  from  real 
acenes,  or  that  be  only  applied  historical  names  to  fan- 
ciful and  idoat  iocalitm  ;  in  the  latter  case,  all  our  in- 
MMt  in  the  oomparalrTe  tojragraphy  of  Troy  ceases, 
and  it  is  a  fruitk*!*  task  to  look  for  an  application  of 
the  imagery  traced  by  the  poet  to  the  actual  faco  of 
things.    But  if  a  striking  reserablanca  doct  preaont  h- 
Mf,  we  are  bound,  in  justice  to  the  port,  to  take  our 
vtand  on  that  ground,  and,  without  rtgarding  ai>y  hy- 
pothesis or  system  which  may  hsTC  been  advanced 
•t  fnaed  m  ancient  time*,  to  aeek  for  an  application 
•f  flw  fanalnh)f  loeat  featorea  trared  in  the  Iliad  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlie  *iMirrer<  of  Rounarharhi 
Here,  then,  traTelkra  have  bl>»($rvcd,  a  iitlie  above 
these  springs  and  tho  village  of  the  same  nsme,  a  hill 
riling  from  the  plain,  generally  well  calculated  for  the 
lite  of  a  large  town,  and,  in  particular,  satiafying  many 
of  the  local  requisites  which  the  Homeric  Troy  must 
have  poaaetaed ;  aoch  as  a  aufficient  diaMneo  from  the 
•aa,  and  an  elevated  and  eommending  aitaation.  Thla 
is  evident  from  the  epithets  ^vni'n nrn,  a'lrrtn  'j,  ant! 
hfpvotcxra,  whtch  atv  so  conHtatuIv  .n  j>lied  to  it.  if 
fNi  bealdes,  have  a  rock  behind  the  town  answering 
lha  purpose  of  stich  a  citadel  as  the  Pergainus  of  Troy 
b  deacribed  to  have  been,  •*  Orpja/zof  d«pv.'*  rising 
prrcipiloii«ily  above  the  city,  and  presenting  a  situation 
Of  great  sUe&gth,  wc  abaU  liavc  alt  that  the  natore  of 
4w  poem,  oven  in  ito  biaterted  elianeter,  eoghi  to  Iced 
OS  to  expect.    (Compare  Vo,/  Piif  ,  2,  2tiS,  and  the 
plan  there  given.)    With  respeci  to  minor  objects  at- 
rodcd  to  by  Homer  in  the  culJr^<e  of  hia  poem,  such  as 
Ihe  totnhs  or  mounds  of  Hub,  .fisyetcs.  and  Myrina, 
UleSeopte  and  Erineus,  or  grove  of  wild  fig-trees,  it 
is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  s*  ek  to  identify,  as  the  French 
topograptiers  have  somewhat  fancifbllj  done,  with  pre*> 
ant  appearances.   II  ia  eeftain  that  tocfi  indfcationa 
cannot  he  relied  upon,  since  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Iltuitt,  who  also  preiviided  that  their  town  stood  on  the 
aite  of  ancient  Troy,  boasted  that  they  could  show, 
c1o$e  to  their  walls,  these  dubious  vestiges  of  antiqui- 
ty    I  Strabo,  599.)    With  respect  to  the  objection 
which  may  be  brought  ajrjmst  the  aitualion  here  as- 
aigned  to  ancient  Truy,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  ftw  the  flight  of  Hector  to  have  taken  place 

round  the  walls,  aa  the  poet  has  rcpre«ented  il,  f«)nce 
the  bei^ta  of  iloiiiuir^^  arc  skirted  to  the  northeast 
hf  dftdoop  and  mmw  goifo  of  the  Mendere,  which 
leaves  no  room  even  for  a  narrow  footpath  along  it5 
tanks,  the  opinion  is  undoubtedly  correct  of  ttio«e 
eommcntators  and  critics  who  think  that  we  ought  not 
^}>he  the  words  of  the  poet  in  the  aeDse  which  haa 
•Mwmdj  been  aaaigned  to  thorn,  bat  that  it  ia  bettor 
•  Hftwse  that  Hector  and  Achiha  nft  e«iy 


that  portion  of  the  city  which  fronta  the  plain  fsam 
the  Sc»au  gate*  to  the  source*  of  the  Scaiwaador  aai 
back  again.    (Koy.  Pttt  .  3,  p.  S88-I0.— £«  Cktm- 

Iter's  DetCTtptton  of  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  135 — Leake's 
Anm  Minor,  p.  304  )  The  dtfikuliy  m  thai  caae  wiU 
bo  aotiafildloiilf  removed,  and  there  will  tbao  reioain, 
we  conceive,  no  valid  objection  to  the  system  which 
recoffnuMis  the  hill  of  Bmnarbacki  as  the  repre»enta' 
tive  of  ihc  ancient  city  of  Priam,  and  which  has  beca 
aimoat  aBivenall/  eotbnced  by  modem  travellers  and 
eebolara.  (Crmmu'9  Ama  Mmor,  vet.  1.  p.  i^,  te^q.) 
— The  stodeot  who  is  desirous  of  ioreati^stirs^  the 
Trojan  qoestioo  more  deeply,  is  referred  to  the  f<j mow- 
ing works  OB  thtaaobject :  A  comparaitrf  i'mr  rfthe 
ancifnf  and  pre  tent  SuUe  of  the  Trticd,  by  Roteri 
Wwd,  Rubioincd  to  his  essav  on  the  Cenio*  aitd  Wn- 
ling»  of  nomet.-—  Defci^plton  of  the  Plaxn  of  Trm. 
bf  Cknalur,  EtUmburgk,  4t«.  1791  (Dsjfeii  s 
tnnahtion).— The  aomo  work  in  Oorman,  Heyoe. 


with  notes  — Le  Chevalter,  Ff  (,  Jarx  In  T.  -adf, 
Pmtui,  8*o,  1802 — Observatione  on  the  Tt  j'-^Tapkg 
eftkt  Plain  of  Trov,  by  Janus  Rennell.  IxtnA  n,  1614. 
4to — Chaniuer'M  History  of  Hium  or  Tray.  LcniLn, 
1802,  4lo  —  Voyage  Ptttoresque  de  ia.  G>«c<,  aar 
Choiseul  Gouffttr.—GeWs  Tofograpky  of  Trof,  faL, 
Umkm,  1804.~CiarA*'«  Trtttels,  vol  3^  p.  ffH>w|o„ 
td.  Lmim.  hsahh  Gtography  of  Asim  Mmot,  tL 
6. — Hobhmixe'a  Journey,  vol.  S,  p.  12S.  »e^,'j  — Edi*- 
burgh  Rrvieic,  vol.  6,  p.  J57.  se^q.  —  i^&rlerfy  Re- 
viett,  vol.  y,  p.  170.  seqq.  —  MaeUrens  Dissertatum 
on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Tnnj.  London, 
1822,  8vo — Turner's  Tour  to  the  Lctam,  vol.  3,  p. 
323,  teqq.  —  II.  A  small  town,  or  rather  village,  ia 
Egypt,  to  the  east  of,  and  near  Memphia.  Tho  mom 
pratwbhr  owed  it*  origin  to  a  coftoptiao,  en  tho  jHtrt 
of  the  Greeks,  of  some  Egyptian  •pfcllation.  The 
(J reeks,  however,  had  a  fabuloua  tndiuoa  lba4  k  wnm 
founded  by  some  Trojan  captives,  settled  bieio  bf 
Menelaii*  {Strabo,  808.)  In  ita  vicmity  was  \ht 
Muijs  Troicu»,  wiiere  were  qaamcs  whence  the  sionem 
for  the  Pyramids  were  obuined 

Taolboa,  a  aon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  akio  ky 
AebiHea  dorinf  tfao  lYojan  war.  Aoeerd  ing  to  aaelhm 
lepend,  he  was  the  son  of  ApoHo  and  Hcc  iiV>3  ( Tzdz 
ad  Lycopkr.,  — Eudocta,  p.  404,  in  the  latter  et 
whom  fl-otdof  innst  be  supplied,  aod  the  arrangement  of 
the  t(  It  altered.)  Troilua  was  remarkable  wt  youth- 
ful beauty.  The  manner  of  hia  death  ia  diffcrt^utljre 
lated  by  ancient  writers.  (Consult  Diet.  Cret^  4,  Sl 
—ilMia  #Ur.,  «d  loe.'—Yvg.,  JSn.,  I,  iTB,} 

TaoMioiiIOt,  aeeatdiof  to  Uie  oommeo  aecooot,  a 
cetebrntod  architect,  son  of  Erginu!*,  kir^*  of  O:chom- 
enuc  in  Bteotia.  The  legend  reUtmg  lo  tata  la  aa 
follows :  When  Erginns  had  been  overcome  hjr  Hor> 
culcs,  his  afraiT<i  fell  into  so  reduced  a  state,  that,  in  or- 
der to  relncve  ihem,  he  abstained  from  matnmony. 
As  he  grew  rich  and  old,  he  wished  to  have  a  family  ; 
and,  gohig  to  Delphi,  bo  conoultod  the  god.  who  ftavo 
btm,  m  otacolar  pbrwo,  tho  ptodoot  advko  to  vmarj  a 
yoiins;  ^vife  [Pnuxan  .  9,  37.  3  )  Er^inus  accord- 
ingly, foiiowitig  thti  counsel  ol  the  Pyitita,  matried 
and  had  two  sons.  Trophonius  and  Agsmedes,  thoa|jb 
some  said  Apollo  was  the  father  of  tho  former.  Ther 
became  distinguished  architect*,  and  built  the  tcrmpk 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  a  trt  asurv  for  Kin^  Hrr*^ 
(//om..  H.  m  AfoUo^  118.)  In  the  wd  of  ihia  liai 
they  placed  a  atone  in  aoeh  a  manner  that  it  eoold  h 
taken  out  ;  and  they,  by  this  means,  from  time  to  t  m-: 

f>urlointHl  the  trcasore  This  amazed  Hyrieits  ;  for  ba 
ocks  and  seals  were  nntonchi  d,  and  yOl  llio  wolhfc 
continually  diminmhed  .^t  kncth  he  set  a  Xnr>  fca 
the  thief,  and  Agamcdcs  was  caught  Trophonitis,  be- 
able  to  extricate  him,  and  fearing  that,  when  found,  fas 
would  bo  oompeUod  by  toitora  to  diaeovor  bio  aeeom 
nliee,  cot  «ff  blabaod  a»d  emtiad  It  oft 
filMtflafliM  to 
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i«w«l  up  by  tiM  ewUt  C-f«M«an.,  c.)  AccdfUing 
to  PtDtUr,  wban  ifaay  lud  fiawlud  the  uimpic  of  Dei- 
phi,  (licy  a^kcd  a  r(.>vdriJ  of  il,c-  god.  He  promis«;d  lo 
give  11  uii  tii«  t<v<;iiui  (id),  dti»i/i<ig  ikcm,  mt&unhik, 
to  live  cttaerful  and  baupy.  Oa  Um  aevenUi  day  tbey 
died  la  lUoir  »lvep.  (Ami,  P^.,  ^  C«M.--<-<jl)p^ 
fol  7,  p.  Ja5,  erf.  Hmttat.)  Tbtra  ww  a  caMmled 
oruclc  ul  1  ro('hoiiiu«  «ti  Lttbadea  in  B<EOUa.  Duimg 
a  gteat  drought,  the  IkBotiaoa  woxc,  U  la  aaid,  duoclcd 
tiy  lh«  god  at  Deiphi  to  seek  aid  of  Tropbouitw  in  Lcb- 
•Ji.d.  They  came  tliiUier,  but  coold  liud  no  oracle ; 
one  ul  ihdui,  hoAtiver,  b^ij^pviJiug  lu  «cc  a  awarm  of 
bte«i  tb«y  fotiovsed  them  lo  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  which 

KVfld  to  be  the  place  aof^gbt.  U^ausati.,  9* 
»  writer  juat  quoted  gives  «  dcUucd  aeeowit  of  lb* 
modn  of  conaulliiig  ihia  oracle,  from  his  owu  ;  ijr«onal 
abaervAtJOo  (9, 39).  After  going  through  ctrUin  cere- 
JBOPtM,  Um  iodividudl  who  M>ugbl  to  inquire  into  fu- 
turity was  conducLiid  lo  a  cha^ii  iti  liie  c-<irlii  ri^^tiu- 
blia^  liu  uvui,  aud  n  ladder  vvii»  Iaiuu>hcd  hiui  by  vviacu 
to  descend.  After  re«ching  the  bottom  of  the  ckaam, 
hb  Ujr  4iowo  on  Um  greuta  io  &  caiuia  poatun^  mod 
WM  tin  nt«dtauly  drawn  witbUi  •  csrarn,  m  if  htxmi 
lij  iljc  vuriex  of  a  most  rajnd  river.  Tlieit  he  ob- 
taiutid  thti  kijowltdge  of  which  he  wa«  in  queat.  In 
•Mne'caaea  this  waa  given  lo  the  applicant*  through 
ibe  uiedium  of  the  »igbt ;  at  others  through  the  licar- 
iog ;  but  all  returned  through  the  stuiue  o^cumg,  &ud 
walked  backward  a*  they  returned.  It  ia  a  common 
ootioiH  wluck  we  woet  with  tu  uttuy  modern  wwk«, 
that  •  vititw  to  tfce  cave  of  TrapboiuiM  neter  Moiled 
after  hia  return.  The  language  ol  Pauaanms,  however, 
expressly  di«prov<w  thia ;  fur  he  observes  that  aficr- 
ward  the  peraao  iccovera  the  use  of  his  reason,  and 
laughs  just  the  same  as  before  {vanpov  fuvTM  Tu  re 
sAXa  ov6iv  Ti  fpovf/oti  fieiov  9  xpoTtpov,  nai  yi?Mi 
i:iunctaiv  oi).  It  is  probable  that  the  gloom,  the  mo- 
phutc  vapoare,  ami  periMps  aoioe  violeiioe  from  ibe 
prienia,  wrhieh  tliesMilicaat  encountered  iuhbdeecent, 
might  a^cnously  anccl  his  conbiitutioii,  and  rciidcr 
Uiiu  melancholy;  and  thus  Ari»iuph«ues  strongly  ex- 
presses lerroc  hf  ea  observation  in  the  Clouds  (v.  M7). 
which  became  proveroial,  uf  dtdouc'  iyu  'Eutu  xar- 
a6aivuv  Ctairip  kc  Tpo^itiov.  One  man,  indeed,  1* 
noticed  by  Atht-ii.L'iM  (14,  p.  C14,  a),  who  did  not  re- 
cover iua  power  oi  siniliiiK  ontU  aaaieted  by  aaeiber 
oracle.  Parmoniscus  of  MeUponttmii  finding  lumself 
thus  vnc' jll.  rli»j<iriioJ,  wtht  to  Delphi  for  a  remedy, 
UM  A^oiiu  auawercd  that  he  would  hnd  a  cure  if  he 
iMOned  to  his  (ApoUo'a)  toother.  The  hypochondriac 
interpreted  this  response  as  relating  to  his  own  native 
country  ;  but,  on  being  disappointed  lo  hia  hope  there, 
bebougiit  rchcf  m  travt-Iliog.  Touching  by  accidental 
iMtfs,  iie  «snt«r«U  a  temple  of  Latonaj  and,  uucipecied- 
If  eaatuig  hia  eyee  tipon  a  eiateo  of  that  ooddoas 
(.\jial!u*s  inc'tit t)  mo-f  L'r'-icsquely  sculptured,  he  burett 
mto  <in  iDvoiiiiiidry  hi  oi  Uughler. — Olother  recorded 
deecenis  into  the  c«ve  of  Trophunms,  that  of  Tiniar- 
cb«Mb  de^Ciliwd  by  Plutarch  {De  Socratu  Gtnio.  — 
Of.,  vol.  8,  p.  382,  cd.  Renke),  is  dismissed  by  the 
writer  hriiseif  it  a  muc  fabU-  {&  fiiv  TifMifixov  fii<h)<; 
a^rrucJ  Th*l  of  ApoUuuiua  of  Tyana  {I'kUoMtrat , 
TU.  AftoUtm.,  4,  8)  wu  en  ifroption,  not  a  iegitimaiv 
visit.  TItc  impostor  ajipcars  to  have  bullied  thi  (  r  1  "ti, 
and  to  hive  done  ui^acUy  according  tu  his  pledMui:  i>utti 
above  and  below  ground.  (£lKyc/.  MclrMHui.,  pt.  35, 
p.  6S4.)— Tropbeoiuf  em  naoMd  Zeua<Trophoiiius, 
that  if,  ibe  Nmuukmg  or  SmMUnmmg  Z«im  or  Juuiier 
(from  rpi^,  "  to  nourt.ih")  lie  \»  proiMbiy  a  deity 
of  the  PeUsgiau  imies,  a  giver  ol  food  Irom  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  and  hence  worshipped  in  a  etvero.  Ag- 
aiia  Jes  (the  Thoughtful  or  rratidcnl)  is,  prraa^js. 
only  aiiouier  title  of  the  same  bemg ;  and  a»  com  w«s 
areservcd  in  under  ground  treasuries  or  granaries,  the 
brothera  may  io  one  aoooe  Imwo  been  liie  bmldeia.  in 
taother  tho  plnndowa  of  thwe  wcepuclow.  (Ifybr, 


Xee.«  4v<,  -z  '/  )  —  The  sam«  tricii  related  abore  in  tht 
coae  of  llyricua,  is  aoid  (o  have  been  played  off  on 
Aogeas,  king  of  Elis,  by  Trophoutua,  iLv  tUpsm  ol 
Agamedea,  the  Arcadian  architccL  (CAorox,  ap. 
ScAol.  ad  Amiofk.,  ^uh.,  599.)  li  alio  forated  an 
epuode  in  the  Teiegonia ;  and  tfaeto  ia  Idwwiao  a  very 
»trei)g  aimilarily  between  it  and  the  legend  related  by 
Herodotus  of  the  Egyptian  king  iUiampaiuuua  ('4, 1^1). 
Valckemer  thinks  that  the  story  was  ol  Egyptian  origin, 
and  that  some  Greek  traii»ftrre<J  it  from  iri<_'  fm^T  s  of 
llcrudolus  lo  Truphutuus  arid  Agamedes.  ^  t  aick  ad 
Herod.,  I.  c. )  llgen  adopU  the  same  opmion  (ad  Uom.^ 
Mjfmn.t  p.  304).  flilif  ai«o  ooiocidee  m  thia  view  ol 
the  aubject,  and  refera  tlie  legend  at  once  to  earlv 
agriculiure.  (Bdhi,  Ejcurs  ,  7,  ad  lUrod.,  I  r  ,  vol 
1,  p.  912.)  Un  the  otiter  hand,  Muller  (OrcA^.,  p. 
97)cooaidcra  the  fable  as  of  Grecian  origin,  and  mikea 
il  10  iuvc  been  liorrovsed  by  ibe  pricsta  of  Kgv: '  ;ii  a 
lAUsr  day.  (Compare  iiuUumuH,  JJie  Mmyit  uir  ol- 
tuUn  Zctl.—  Myikohg.,  vol.  2,  p.  »09,  icqq  )  The 
Opuuon  of  Vakite—ec,  bowevar,  ia  iwdoiibiedij  the 
trao  one. 

']"ko«,  sou  of  Ericliilionius  atiri  ;^r.it,ijM:ii  vi  I'  lnla- 
nus.  iie  married  Cstiuiioe,  daugiilvr  of  the  iicamaik 
der,  by  whom  he  hod  Ilus,  Aaaaracua,  and  Gaof  no* 
desi.  lie  ^ave  lh<-  name  of  Troja  to  tiie  adjaOOntOOIli^ 
uy.    (.l/AfiiW.,  d,  i'J,,  2. —  Vid,  Troja.) 

TeossiJLUM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  to  the  west  of  Fe- 
reniinuin,  eomoieoiainaof  whidi  iwve  been  dM<oveiid 
at  a  place  wliieh  beare  the  mine  of  TroM*.  Pliny 
tells  us  iLat  il  i-^  u  having  l>een  lakeii  by  cavalry 
alone,  the  Kanuu  Itorse  or  cyuiK«,  obtained,  from  that 
circumstance,  the  name  of  1  roseoli.  (Mill.,  tt«  8.*-* 
Compare  FlsIus,  *.  v.  Troasuli  ) 

Tavruioodaoo,  a  Greek  po£i  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  tho  fifth  century  of  our  era.  He  waa 
a  native  of  £gypti  hitt  of  hie  hietoiy  noihiM  ie  itnowa. 
Trypbtoderae  wrote  a  poem  nnder  the  tim  of  Jlf«r» 


tkontaca  (Mu/ja^ufi^^UAu),  aiiollu  r  ^1 


I  -  rroiJo- 


fUiav  ;  a  LipogtaiuutaUc  Udyi«i>ey  ,  and  a  poem  00 
the^  destruction  of  Troy,  styled  'lA^'ov  uXuaif.  The 
loot  ia  the  only  one  of  bw  producltona  which  baa 
reached  ua.  Ii  la  in  681  verees,  and  appears  rather 
to  be  lite  arguuu-nt  of  aoniu  larger  (xxicu,  whicb  ihe 
poet  hod  perUpe  uMeuded  at  one  time  to  write.  Tho 
Lipogrammatie  Odyeeof  hod  ihia  nemo  given  lo  it 
from  a  peculiar  pi< xr  nf  iiflTfcUiioii  by  which  il  wai 
{Utttkted.  Thd  poei,  sccordiug  lo  Komc,  interdicted 
himself,  in  each  of  bts  tweniy-four  books,  the  use  <d 
a  particular  letter  of  the  aiphabat.  £aeiathiiia,  how- 
ever, eutes  that  tbe  letter  Z  waa  haniehed  from  the 
entire  poem  Tiir  last  edition  of  il.f  ;ki- m  on  the 
deaUuction  of  'ir<>y  perha(^  that  ol  VV  ermclWt 
Ltpt.,  1619,  8vo.  The  ediuon  of  Northmere 
a  ^ood  one.  CAOlab.,  1791,  8vo,  and  Load.,  1804, 8vnk 
{^chdil,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  118  ) 

Trypho,  a  grammarian  of  Alexaodrca  io  the  afi 
of  Aug  aetuB.  We  have  eome  worfca  of  hia  wimeiniiif^ 
one  entitled  IldAr  Aifiwir,  and  gnothor  Uui  Tptmm. 
i  K  'ir  odiuon  of  these  two  iagivtn  ialM  JfMMM 
Cnucum  (vol.  1,  p.  32,  »efq  ). 

1  iiHk:Ka.  Q.  JEuVs,  a  Koiiiaii  consul,  aon-in-law 
ol  Taiiluit,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus.  He  is  celebrated 
fur  liu  itiUgrity.  Sixteen  ol  the  Tuberos,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  lived  iit  a  amall  bouae,  end  main- 
tained theowolvoe  with  the  produce  of  a  lilile  field, 
which  tbey  caitivated  with  their  own  haode.  Tbe  fiitt 

piece  of  Pil  .  r-r  pl<ile  ihal  entered  th«  ho  i^rj  of  TubcrO 
was  a  sutsll  cup  which  his  father- in- law  presented  te 
him  after  ho  hi*  «00i|ttMed  the  king  of  Macedonia. 

TuBUiteo,  two  towns  of  .\frica,  called  Major  and 
Minor.  The  (int  was  aituale  directly  to  the  south  ol 
Tunis,  and  appears  to  be  now  Tuhemok ;  tbe  latter 
woe  eoMhweat  of  Carthage,  00  Iho  Bagraidee.  and  ii 
amdtoMluiktboaiidMitnMM,  (FIhi..  6. 4.) 
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T9ec*,  PuAono;  a  friend  of  Horace  and  Virgil 
|i«  md  Variua  were  ordered  by  Aagotcui  (o  revise 
Ibe  -f^ncid  after  Virgil's  death.    (Fi2.  Vtrgiliaa.) 

TcDia,  a  town  of  Unobna,  Borthweet  of  Spdetiam, 
and  near  ibe  Tiber.  Il  waa  originalK  one  of  the  niu-^t 
imponuit  citi«e  of  Unbrii,  ind  faiaoua  foe  m  worabip 
oTMan.  Ite  aitnttioQ  on  •  lefty  tnll  reodered  H  • 
place  of  great  gtrcngth     It  is  now  Todi    {Stl.  Ilal , 

4,  82S..-.Zd.,  4W.  — Cramrr'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p. 
S70.) 

Tot.T5r:r,  a  people  of  Gaol,  reckoned  among  the 
HclTetii  br  some,  but  more  correctly  iheir  neigh- 
bour*, and  of  Grrtnanic  origin.  {Com.,  B.  G.,  I,  5.) 
Th*  nodcm  Stuklmgtn  b  thought  to  prtMiT*  tncM 
of  their  nuM.   {OMm.  mi  C«».,  I.  r) 

Ti  tLl*,  I.  a  daughter  of  Senrius  Tullius,  king  of 
Home.  She  married  Tarquin  the  Proud  afier  she  had 
made  awav  with  her  6rat  husband,  .\runs  Tanjuiniaa. 
(Vid.  Strviiis  Tullius  )— 11.  A  daughter  of  Cicero  by 
l  ereutia.  She  was  ihree  timea  married.  Her  finit 
haaband,  Caiua  Pieo,  died  a  abort  time  before  Cicero's 
ntam  bom  «nl*.  At  the  end  of  eboot  ^  year,  ahe 
wM  nanied  to  «  weood  Inubaiid,  Forioe  Cfiwupee, 

who  appear*  to  have  t>cfn  a  patrician  of  rank  and  dig- 
Bitjr.  She  waa  dftcrwarJ  divorced  from  thia  aecond 
hoobiad,  ttd  united  to  P.  Coroehua  DoUbelU.  The 
nfe  and  characli-r.  howcvi-r,  of  thia  laat-menttoned  in- 
dividual proved  so  contr&ry  to  the  manner*  and  tem- 
per both  of  Cicero  and  hia  daughter,  (hsc  a  divorce 
eomediotfaiscaeeeieo.  Cicero  eotertAtoed  the  deep- 
eet  aAKtioB  for  ibia  hw  fevoorf te  diiM,  end  her  deetli, 
at  the  age  of  33,  proved  to  him  a  source  of  the  hittcr- 
•at  aorTOw.  (Kid.  remarks  under  the  article  (J icero, 
page  345,  column  S  ) — Coliua  Khodiginua  lella  ua, 
(hat  in  the  time  of  Sixtua  IV,  there  waa  found  near 
Rome,  on  the  Appian  Way,  over  a^inst  the  tomb  of  > 
f'lciro.  the  body  of  a  woman  whose  hair  was  dressed 
up  in  network  of  gold,  aod  which,  from  the  ioacnp- 
tMD,  wee  thought  to  be  ihe  body  of  Tellb.  Il  wee 
quite  entire,  and  so  well  prcsrTved  by  spices  as  to 
have  auffered  no  mjury  from  time ;  yet,  when  it  waa 
removed  into  the  city,  it  noilldeNd  ewey  in  three  day*. 
Bat  Ibie  wu  only  the  hatty  coojeeteie  of  eome  learn- 
ed men  of  the  time,  which,  for  want  of  tnthority  to 
support  it,  noon  vanished  of  itself ;  for  no  inscription 
WM  ever  produced  to  confirm  it,  nor  haa  it  been  men* 
MoMd  by  any  other  aatbor  tbel  there  wan  any  aepol- 
chre  of  Cicero  on  the  .Appian  Wty  (C<il  Rhod  . 
Lut.  Antiq.,  3,  24. — MxddUions  Lijr  of  Cictru,  vol. 

5,  p.  149,  in  not.) 

Ttii44a  Lax,  1.  d«  ^Molm  by  M.  TiUUae  Cicero, 
A.U.O.  890,  enacted  that  thoee  wbe  had  a  lihera.  U- 
Koiio  frrantcd  Ihein  by  the  «ennte  should  hold  it  no 
more  than  one  vear,  i^ucb  aenalora  as  had  a  libera 
%afM  tiavelled  thievgh  the  nrovirtcea  without  any 
expense,  as  if  they  were  employed  m  the  affair*  of 
ibtj  state. — II.  Ar>olhrr.  de  Ambilu,  by  the  aamc,  the 
•ame  year.  It  forbade  any  person,  two  y.ara  before 
be  eanvaaaed  far  an  office,  to  exhibit  a  abow  of  giadl* 
atora,  nnleae  that  teA  had  de*elTed  tipoo  iam  by  vtill. 
Sermtora  guilty  of  the  crime  of  AmNtus  werp  piinisVici! 
with  the  aqua  et  tgnis  mUiduliv  for  ten  years,  and 
the  penalty  mflirted  on  thccommonn  \  ;iiore  severe 
than  that  of  the  Calpurnian  law.  {flio  Com.,  dT,  S9. 
—  Cu  ,  pro  Mur..  38,  »eqq.) 

Tt^LLlANi'M,  a  name  pi\Tn  to  part  of  tlie  public 
fnaon  at  Home.  The  prison  was  origmaliy  built  by 
Aneoa  Mareina,  and  was  aftenraid  enlarged  by  Serviua 
Tullius,  whence  thit  part  of  it  which  was  under 
ground,  and  built  by  him,  received  the  name  of  Tul- 
uanam.  The  full  expression  is  TulUanHm  rodur,  from 
ite  walls  having  been  originally  of  oak  ;  afterward, 
^owev^r,  they  were  built  of  stone.  (Sail.,  Cat.,  55.) 
Thia  dungeon  now  servoK  a-i  a  tubterraaean  chapel  to 

amaU  chtuch  built  on  the  spot,  callod  8«m  Piairo  in 
Jt/turt,  in  eotnuMiiiomtieii  of  1^.  Pateft  who  ia  aop- 


poaed  to  hare  been  confined  there-  Its  onij  enlnunee. 
when  a  dungeon,  was  through  the  arched  roof ;  now, 
however,  there  is  a  door  in  the  side  wall  "  Not\^•iti>- 
fltanding  the  change,"  observes  Eustace,  "  it  has  stiii 
a  moat  appalling  appeBanea."  (Cfawe.  Tairi  vaL  i. 
p.M5,i^  ed.) 

T0tJ«e  HoeriLf  oe,  the  thud  king  of  ftMae^  and  bd» 
ccesor  of  N'uma.  An  interregnum  followed  the  dc«ih 
of  the  last^mentiooed  monarch.  At  iMgth  ToUna 
Hootiltoa,  a  man  of  Latin  extraction,  wan  chairii  by 
the  am<t ;  and  his  election  having  been  sanctioned  by 
the  auspices,  he,  like  his  predecessor,  snbmiued  to 
the  eomitta  atriata  the  laws  which  conft  rred  '::sob 
htm  foU  i«|al  power.  Tbe  new  ktog  was  more  (kaa- 
raoaef  mifatary  renown  than  of  the  leae  dawliwf  fc— 
which  may  be  pained  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  pi^ace 
An  opportonity  waa  soon  offered  fur  indolfiog  hw  war^ 
like  di^KMition.  Pluodering  incoraions  bad  been  made 
into  each  other'a  territories  by  the  borderers  of  the 
two  suiea  of  Rome  aud  Alba.  Both  natwci  sent 
ambassadors  at  the  tame  time  to  demand  redrtss 
The  Roman  ambassadoca  had  phvate  ordeia  ftoaTai- 
hw  to  be  peremptory  hi  their  dawaade,  end  to  Mt 
their  stay  .v.u  n  the  stated  [•criod  of  thirty  days 
They  did  so,  and,  receiving  no  immediate  saiisi^tjoo, 
returned  to  Rome.  In  the  OMaa  iioM,  TnUoa  amnied 
the  .Mban  embassy  by  shows  and  banquets,  till,  whet 
they  opened  their  cotomission,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  anawer  that  they  had  already  in  vain  so'j;Tfa'.  rrdre*; 
iroai  Alba,  and  that  now  they  roust  prepare  for  the 
erenta  of  a  war,  the  btane  of  originating  vrWeh  mm 
charj»oable  upon  thctn.  T.'^iider  the  commant?  of  C!u- 
iliut,  Uie  Albans  sent  a  powerful  army  against  KiMce, 
and  encamped  about  five  miles  from  the  cjfv.  There 
Cluilius  died,  and  the  Albans  elected  .Vfeetios  Fahtiua 
in  his  stead.  Tullua  Hostiliua,  at  tbe  bead  of  the  Ro- 
mans, now  drew  near  the  .\lbans-    B Jt,  when  thft  two 

arroiea  were  ready  for  a  getteral  eogageoieav,  Heiuna, 
tbe  Albas  general,  proposed  to  aave  the  elMoa  of 

blood  by  committing  the  fortune  of  the*  war  to  the 
valour  of  certain  cbampioa*  aeiectcii  from  either  side 
To  thia  proposition  Tullus  agreed  ;  aod  the  aSair  of 
the  Horatii  and  Curialii  took  iriace.  (Fad.  Hocatin* 
II.)  After  the  termination  of  tnis  memorable  e<mibai. 
notwithstanding  the  agreement  which  had  bcrn  (vr.-rT 
ed  into  between  the  Romans  and  Albans,  the  Uetat 
were  nnenlliiyg  to  forMt  Uieir  netionel  tndcpendenea 
without  an  additional  atrtipj^le  This,  however,  they 
were  desirous  to  avoid  provoking  single-handed.  They 
accordingly  encoaragad  Ihe  pMple  of  Fiderw  to  ii^ 
volt,  by  giving  ibetn  secret  promises  of  assistance. 
Tullus  Hostilius  immediately  levied  a  Roman  army, 
ami  summontd  the  .Mli.i'i?  to  his  aid  .V  b2f.It-  en- 
sued, in  which  Metttus  Fufelios  endeavoured  to  act  a 
traadiarooe  fiert,  hot  wanted  eoorage  and  decieien  te 
fulfil  his  own  perfidious  pledgee,  and,  on  the  naormw. 
was  put  lo  a  trucl  death  by  the  IWman  ki:^.  {Vtd. 
Mettius  Fufetius.)  .After  the  punishment  of  Mafttraa, 
it  was  decreed  that  Alba  should  be  razed  to  tbe  grotmd. 
and  the  whole  Alban  people  removed  to  Rome,  to  pnK 
vent  the  possibility  of  future  strife  Not  only  the 
walla  of  Alba,  bat  every  human  habitation,  was  totalh 
deoMlMed,  aod  the  temples  of  the  gods  atone  left 
sfanflinrj  in  snlitnrv  m.ite«tv  am-d  thp  niins.  Bot, 
though  TuUus  had  thus  put  au  end  to  the  separata 
existence  of  Alba,  he  did  not  reduce  it*  inhabiiants  la 
slavery.  Ha  asaiened  them  halntaikma  on  the  Crlias 
Hill,  which  had  formerly,  ao  eaid  the  U  rend,  beea 
possessed  bv  the  iollowcrs  of  Celes  Vibenna  Soop 
after  these  events,  I'ullus  made  war  udoq  the  Sahuwa^ 
and  in  a  bloody,  and  for  eome  time  noobcfal  cneeae 
ler,  again  obtained  the  victorv  .\no*.hcr  v,  3r  irxn- 
with  the  confederate  towns  of  Latium,  who  bfi^AH 
dread  the  growing  power  of  Rome  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Aiba.  1^  Latin  war  terminated  witbootaay 
leTewea  enataaied  by  Mlh«  sarty ;  and  a» 
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tttiaoce  wm  formed  between  ibc  Komant  and  the  Lat- 
IM.  Tuitue  had  now  leieure  to  liircci  iiiii  attention  to 
Ihetfte  of  peace,  in  which,  however,  be  did  note<|ual- 
^  wmL  The  only  publie  woika  Mchbdi  to  btm 
wnv  tbo  ondoaing  of  •  spteo  fer  tht  Comitio,  or  to* 
ictnbly  of  the  people,  and  the  boibliiig  of  a  Curia,  or 
Noate-bouM.  Towaida  the  end  of  his  reign  bis  tnind 
WM  diMDibod  bjT  inodiffies,  indicating  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  for  rcli^'ioi  neglected  and  temples  left  oc'^ 
elate.  A  shower  oi  atuucs  full  from  heaven  on  uie 
Alban  Mount,  and  the  awful  accents  of  a  supernatu- 
111  voico  wMo  boMd  to  iMoo  from  the  coaa«cx»i«d 
mmuttit  of  the  bill.  A  pltgm  twept  away  nnmbera 
of  the  Roman  people.  The  king  himself  sickened  ; 
and,  from  having  been  ncglectfui  oi  religion,  beciuue 
the  slave  of  aupcnlitious  terrors.  In  vain  did  he  sup- 
phcn'o  the  gods.  He  had  disre^'firdeiJ  thf  :n  m  the 
days  uf  bis  prusptsnly,  aiid  in  ins  aiiivt:rMiy  u<j  Jcity 
regarded  his  prayers  or  sent  relief.  In  his  despair  he 
piMumed  tov*e  the  divinations  of  Nuiim,  by  Ui«  rites 
«f  Jupiter  EHcius  {vtd.  Eltcius);  bat  the  only  answer 
returned  was  the  lightning  of  the  offended  gods,  by 
which  TuUus  himselif  and  his  whole  bouseboid  were 
mitten  and  conaumed.   Anotlior  secotint,  however, 

ascribed  hi-'  death  to  on  art  of  irearhm'  and  .i'l-isM- 
iMliuti  un  the  part  ol  Ancua  Marcius,  wau  cuulii  i;0t 
brook  that  he,  a  descendant  of  Numa,  should  b«  kept 
ffom  the  ihroao  by  »  OMO  of  jprhrtte  ongin.  Such  ia 
the  legend  of  Ttilhit  HoatOim.  This  monareb  i«  nid 
to  luve  reigned  two  and-thirty  years.  ( Lir  .  1,32, 
teqq. — Dton.  Hal.,  3,  1,  teqq. — Hethenngton't  Hit' 
Itrf  vf  iioHW,  |».  19,  tiff .V-^i  the  reigns  of  Rono* 
hts  and  Numa  represent  the  estal>li!»hmeiu  of  two  of 
the  Inbes  or  couslituent  ck-metUa  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, so  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius  seems  to  compre- 
brad  tho  dovalDpoieot  of  Um  tbtrd  iribo*  or  Lnoenw. 
To  bim,  to  Romalm  md  Noina,  ia  ttcribed  %  di* 
viMtiu  of  lands,  by  \Nliich  portions  were  assigned  lo 
the  needy  ciuzens,  who,  as  yet,  posa€s»ed  no  property 
in  the  soil.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Lumes 
had  hitherto  held  their  lands,  not  in  absolute  property, 
and  nut  as  common  proprietors  of  the  public  domain, 
but  as  vassals  or  tenants  of  the  state,  which  would 
be  rtproMoiod  in  tbo  perton  of  tbe  Itinf .  Tbai  the 
diatribotion  of  TMhia  Hoattlio*  ofllMtod  tho  tbtid  tribe 
is  rendered  probable  by  its  being  connected  with  the 
aaaignmont  of  ground  for  building  on  the  Gelian 
Moont,  and  the  enclosuro  of  tfatt  pan  of  the  city  with- 
in one  lino  of  fortification  with  the  older  town,  if 
there  it  any  weight  in  the  arguments  that  arc  adduced 
to  show  1  ■  u  I'lie  town  on  the  Calian  was  ibo  settle- 
mou  of  Ute  Lucerc*.  From  Uie  circoaatMco  ihot 
HMtiUm  lUoMolf  dwoll  tlmo.  and  that  bo  dorivod  hi* 
W^in  from  the  Latin  town  Meduilia  (Dim.  Hal.,  3, 
t),  it  may  be  conjectured  that  \im  himself  was  consid- 
tnd  to  baolong  to  the  Luceres,  as  Romulus  to  the 
lUnDea,  and  Numa  to  the  TitionMS.  {JtUliitMCt 
Hisfory  o/  Hanu,  p.  187,  ttq.) 

TuNKs  (Ti  rT;f,  7'"of),  a  city  of  Africa,  «oiillnvest  of 
and  near  to  Carthage,  betng,  according  to  Polybioa 
(14,  10),  only  110  sttdta  from  tho  latter  placo.  The 
Petitini,'f  r  table,  however,  gives  the  distance  more 
COirecUy  at  ten  miles.  It  first  rose  into  consequence 
■Acr  the  fall  of  Carthage.  It  is  now  Tuni*.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  calls  it  "  White  Tunis,"  perhapa  from  the 
chalky  cliffs  that  lie  around  it  when  vmwm  from  the 
•aa.    {Manntn.  Center.,  vol  10,  pt.  2,  p.  262.) 

ToNOKi,  a  Uennan  tribe,  probably  tbe  aame  with 
tbe  Aduatici  of  Cseaar,  and  tbe  first  that  eroaoed  llw 
Rhine.  They  ^  imo  lubsequently  a  powerful  peo- 
pie  in  Germania  interior.  {Toe.,  Germ.,  2.—Amm. 
limn,  15,  11.) 

ToBDKTiNi,  a  po^l*  of  Batica  in  Spain,  in  the 
southeastern  part  Thay  axtraded  alone  tba  coast, 
from  the  Anas  to  the  Bastuli  Pceni,  and  their  tcrnu  r  . 
««a  iamad  lot  ita  beauty  and  (antbtj,  and  b|  loine  «f 


tbe  ancient  writara  waa  considered  the  most  favourtd 
spot  on  tbe  whole  earth,  lime,  too,  iSlMbo  places  the 
Klysian  tields  of  Homer.  This  dialiKl,  baaraaa  babif 
vanr  prodootiTai  ma  aoablad  to  carry  on  an  extensiv* 
and  kierativa  eommorea  wiiii  tbe  nations  of  tbe  mie 
rior,  by  naans  of  the  Bastis,  which  travanad  it 
{I'olyh.,  34.  9.— Lit.,  31,  6.— id.,  24,  42.) 

TuKULLi,  a  people  of  Baitica  in  Spa&l,  Mloalo  lo 
the  north  and  northca:<t  of  tbe  Turdeiaili.   (Jff/a,  8. 

1.  —Pltn.,  3,  l.—Jd.  ibid.,  4,  20.) 

TrKiA»,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  territoiy  of  die  Edc- 
uni,  near  Valentia;  now  tbe  Guadfl/emr.  iM^ 

2,  16.— P/m.,  3,  8.) 

TuKM  >,  king  of  tho  Rutuli.  ion  of  Daunus.  king 
of  Apulia,  and  Venilia,  a  nyuiph  who  was  sistcx  to 
Amata,  tbe  wife  of  Latinus.  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of 
Latinus,  waa  betrothed  to  Inm,  hut  the  arrival  of  i£ne- 
as  depnved  him  of  his  intended  bride,  and  in  the  wsr 
which  took  place  between  tho  Latins  and  the  Trojana 
Turnua  was  alain  by  iEnaaa.  {Virg.,  Mm.^  7,  68, 
) 

Tlro.nki?,  I.  a  peojilc  in  the  interior  of  Oallia  Lug- 
dunen$is,  whu&e  lerfuory  uunwers  to  the  modern  3W* 
raine.  {Amm.  Marc,  16,  11.  —  Taf.,  iliM.,  3,  41.) 
—  II.  A  German  tribe,  settled  in  what  is  now  the 
southern  part  of  Hesse,  according  to  Mannext. 

Tuaais,  I.  Hannibalis,  a  small  place  on  tbe  coast 
of  Africa,  below  Thapeiu.  From  thia  Hannibal  took 
hia  dapanuva  for  Aala,  whan  be  waa  baniahed  by  hia 
factious  and  ungrateful  countrymen  from  (^.irilngc 
It  u  now  Makdta. — II.  Stratonta,  tbe  previous  name 
of  CMaiea,  on  the  eoaat  of  Paleatiiw.  (Fid.  Care* 
area.) 

Tusci,  the  itihabiUnts  of  Etruria.    ( Vid.  Heiruna.  j 
Tcst  LLA.M  M,  the  name  of  Ciccro'a  villa  near  Tus 
colum,  and  where  tba  acane  of  his  Tusculsn  Diaoote 
ttona  ia  laid.   (Vid.  Cicero,  p.  347,  col.  2.) 

ToscdLfM,  a  town  of  L.itiuin,  on  tht  sunuiut  of 
the  ridga  of  hills  which  forms  the  continuation  of  tba 
Alban  Moonl, and  above  the  modern  town  of  Frascati, 
Tbe  numerous  remains  of  the  ancient  place  S'lilt  bear 
the  name  of  if  Totculo.  According  to  Dioii)»ius  ^10, 
2U)  and  Josephus  {IhU.  JuJ.,  18,  8),  it  was  distant 
about  one  bundled  atadu  from  Home,  or  twelve  mile* 
and  a  half.  The  fooodation  of  Toaeulom  ia  ascribed 
to  Telcgonus,  tbe  son  of  Circc  and  Ulysses.  {Ond, 
Fa*t.^  3,91.— /if.,  4,  91.— Prt)pcrr ,  2,  35.— Ital., 
7,  691.)  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  roost  consid- 
erable of  the  Latin  citiea  ia  the  time  of  the  second 
Tarquin,  aiuce  that  prince  is  said  to  have  sought  the 
alliuiicc  of  Octavius  MaiiluiM,  chief  of  'rusculLini,  and 
to  have  given  bim  bis  daughter  in  marriage.  (XrfO., 
1,  49.)  By  this  measure  Tarqum  second  the  co- 
operation of  almost  all  the  L^itm  citicn  in  his  »ubi>e- 

?uent  attempts  to  recover  the  tiirune  he  had  lohi. — 
n  the  second  Punic  war  Tuaculum  successfully  ra> 
•iated  the  attack  of  Hannibal.--- This  place  could  boast 
of  having  given  btrth  to  M.  Poreius  Cato.  several  of 
the  Fttbii,  q:c.  Its  [irovimity  'o  Rome,  the  beauty  of 
Ita  situation,  as  well  as  the  aalubrtty  of  its  cUoiate 
anade  it  a  favourite  summer  rcaidence  with  the  wealthy 
Romans.  Sirjbo,  who  Iias  given  us  a  very  accurate 
de&cripuon  ol  its  position,  &iiy;»  ihut,  oa  the  aide  to- 
wards Rome,  the  hills  of  Tusculum  were  coverad  with 
planUtions  snd  nakicea,  tbe  effect  of  which  waa  moat 
•Hiking.  (5tr«».,  S39.)  Of  ihaea  villaa  none  can  be> 
moru  iiitcrcatmg  to  us  than  that  of  Cicero  ( I'td. 
Tusculanum.)  Lucullus  also  had  a  celebrated  villa 
and  gardens  at  this  place.  Horace  likewise  alludaa 
to  a  Villa  of  Maicenaa  here.  CCramcr'a  Anc  Inobh 
vol.  2,  p.  47.) 

T(;scuH  Maai,  a  part  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  on  the 
coaat  of  Euraria,  called  also  TyrrAcmtm  ifen  and 
Mvt  InfenmL 

TvA.v.*,  a  city  of  CappaJocia,  strongly  fortified  L) 
i  nature  and  art,  lying  on  tbe  main  road  to  Cibcia  and 
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bjna,  tixl  ftt  tbc  foot  of  Mount  Taunts.  Strabo  up 
M  wu  both  on  wh«t  wu  called  the  causeway  of  Semir- 
•mis.  (Strain.  537  )  Cellariua  i§  of  opinion  that 
the  town  catled  Dana  by  Xenophon,  in  the  Anabasis 
(1,  2,  20),  should  be  identified  with  Tyana  {(jeosr. 
AftHq-t  tvL  3,  p.  891)i  and  (bit  •opposition  has  great 
ptobabiliiy  to  reeonnMnd  it.— Th«  OrNks.  always  led 
by  a  similarity  of  name  to  connrrt  the  origin  of  citit  t 
witb  their  fables,  pretended  thst  it  owed  its  founddiioo 
to  Thoas,  the  kme  of  the  Taunc  Chersonese,  in  hia 
pprsuit  thithpr  of  Pyladrs  and  Creates.  {Arrxan, 
Peripl  Eux.,  p.  6  )  Kroin  him  it  was  called  Thoana, 
and  afterward  Tuana.  {S/rph  Bi/:  ,  s.  r  Trnif;  ) 
l^ana  waa  the  native  city  of  the  impostor  Apollonius. 
At  s  httt  period  it  became  the  aee  of  ■  Chftotian 
biahop,  and  the  mpiropolis  of  Cappadocia  Sccunds. 
(Greg.  Saz,  Ejnst.,  33  —  W.  Oral ,  SO,  p.  S.W  ) 
This  took  place  in  the  rpign  ol  VHlcns  Its  ca;  i n 
by  the  Saracens  is  recorded  by  Cedrannt  (p.  477). 
The  modem  KeUh-histor,  near  the  foot  of  the  central 
chain  of  TBiiru*  and  ttie  (Mician  Pass.  \s  tSioughl  to 
conaapond  to  the  ancient  city.  Captain  Kinoeir,  io 
one  of  hia  ^wntfty  found  eooeidenble  voina  here. 
(C'  '  i    't  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  129,  uri/rj  ) 

TvAMTis,  a  district  in  the  sooibem  pan  of  Cappa- 
docia,  near  the  range  of  Taanta.  Its  capital  was 
Tyana,  from  which  it  derived  il«  MlliO.    (Ktd.  T^aiu.) 

TvBRis.    Yid  Tiberts. 

TvcM«,  I.  one  of  the  Orranidi.i  (firfwil,  7*h  , 
960.)— II.  A  pari  of  the  town  of  Syracuse.  It  con- 
taiiMNl  a  temple  of  Portttiie  fNtv)*  v^henee  the  name. 

{Cit  .  Vcrr  .  i.  M  ) 

TvDfc.us  (two  stilabSts),  a  hon  of  (Enens.  ksng  of 
Calydon.  He  fled  from  his  country  after  the  accidenlsl 
murder  of  one  of  hia  fricnd»,  and  found  a  Kafe  asylum  in 
the  court  of  Adrastns,  king  of  Arjjos,  who«e  dangh- 
Ivr.  D<ji('hvlc,  111-  iii.irrK  ii  Whc-n  \i)rn*tii'«  \vi«!irii  to 
place  his  son-in-law  Polyniceaon  the  throne  of  Tbchc?, 
iVdeua  ondertook  to  announce  Ae  wur  to  Eieoclea, 
who  usurped  the  crown  Thr  rrrpption  he  met  with 
provoked  his  rT  «oti'menl ;  he  challenged  Eteocles  and 
his  nnncipul  rhicfiains,  and  worsted  ibem  in  conflict 
Oo  tearing  Tbobcs  and  enterinf  opoti  his  way  home, 
be  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  fifty  of  the  foe,  purposely 
planted  to  (U'^^trov  hirn,  and  hp  ylrw  all  IjdI  one.  whn 
was  permitted  to  return  to  I'hebes,  to  bear  tbc  tidings 
of  the  fate  of  bia  companiona.  He  waa  one  of  the 
seven  chief*  of  thr  arniv  of  Afim^fn^,  and  during  the 
Theban  war  he  signalized  Iw  vnlour  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, and  made  great  slaughter  of  the  foe,  till  ho  was 
•t  la^t  mortally  wounded  by  Melanippaa.  Aa  be  lay 
expiring,  Minem  hastened  to  him  with  a  medfeine 
wl.irh  "(iic  liad  nHtaitiP<!  from  Jtipit*  r.  :ind  which  wmild 
make  him  immortal  [Bacchyl.,  ap.  iSfhitl  ad  Ant- 
fopA  .  1596);  bot  Ampbiafaae,  who  hated  him  as 
a  chit  f  ran<»p  of  the  wnr,  perceivrno;  what  the  goddess 
was  at»oiil,  cut  olF  the  head  of  Mcl:inipjn)«i,  whom  Ty. 
dooa,  though  wounded,  had  slain,  arid  brought  it  to 
him.  The  savage  warrior  opened  it  and  devoured  the 
bnfn,  and  Mtnerfa,  in  disgasi,  withheM  her  aid.  Hia 
rrrnains  wrrc  interred  at  .\rpi*,  vvhrrr  a  monument, 
said  to  be  his,  was  stilt  ecen  in  the  »<:f  of  p!»ii!»»ni«*' 
{Ihm.,  II  ,  4.  365,  trqq.^ApoUod.,  1,8.  3  —  .f;5rV. 
8tpi.  C.  TM.t  87S,  9*qq.t  ti.  Skkolef,'-^Pttm»an., 
f.  18  ) 

TvDlDta,  a  patronvmir-  of  Diomedes,  as  son  of  Ty- 
daoa.  (Vwf.,  £n.,  1.  I0l.—H9rat.,  Oi.,  1, 16.  SO  ) 
Tnoa,  an  island  in  the  Stnoa  Pofaiem,  on  the 

Arabian  coast,  the  pr.\r!  fi«!iprv  on  \vho?<<>  coasts  has 
rendered  it  famotifl  m  antiquity  ;  and  the  samecircum- 
Ktanrc  still  contributes  to  its  renown  tmdcr  the  name 
of  Bahraim,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  two  seas.  (Ptol 
—  Tkrnphrtut.,  Hill.  Plant ,  4,  9.—M  ibid  ,  5,  6.) 

TvNnARlDA,  a  patrotiv  rmc  of  the  cMidfOB  of  Tpi- 
darus,  as  Caalor,  roHux.  Helen.  &e. 

TnwXaia,  t.  m  potioi^io  of  Holen,  aa  dughter 


of  Tyndanis.  (Fn-f ,  JSn.,  t,  66».)-H.  A  iNtd 
Sicily,  on  the  northern  coast,  soothwatt  «f  Utmm. 

It  was  fiMnded  by  the  elder  Dionynius.  »ni  [^cmt  a 
time  an  important  city  A  part  of  ibe  aetierit  ute  Im 
been  inundated  by  the  sea.    {Lit ,  36, 1) 

TrwDlKPs.  a  »on  of  OBaalw  aed  Ooiypboiie  Ht 
was  king  of  f  jwadMmon,  and  mairted  tne  ctltkitid 

Leda,  who  bore  him  Timandra,  PhilosoK,  4; 
w  ho  al^o  became  iiKHher  of  Pollux  tod  Hdea  J«> 
piior     (  Yti  I^da,  Castor,  Pollux,  OjUmMit,kt.} 

TrPHORUS  (three  syllables),  a  monsiroof  g9]it,iki 
warred  against  the  gods.   (Km/  Typhon) 

'rvPMuN  or  TvptuoN,  a  iDonttrooi  |iigt,  iho 
Earth,  enraged  at  the  deslniclion  of  h«r pvrioji  pnv 
progeny,  brought  forth  to  eootcnd  with  ikf  pi*.  TV 
stature  of  this  bemo  reached  the  sky ;  fire-  fipiMd  frr^a 
hrs  eyes  ;  he  hurled  flowing  rocki,  witJi  lomf  am 
anii  hissing,  sgain#t  heave  n,  and  flame  andiUminfc 
ed  from  his  mouth.  The  gods,  in  d  stnrr,  M  to 
Egvpt.  and  concealed  themseUes  Biwlei  tbi  inm  t[ 
different  animnls  Jupiter  at  ld<ti,  after  a  HmtfM> 
flici,  overcame  Um,  and  placed  htm  lNBc«ii£tiii^ 
a>  olhera  aaid,  in  the  Palot  Swbenis,  «r  «'8tiihiaei 

boT."   (rind  .  Pt/th..  .H,].~I<!  .fr„i;n  Epri< , 

b. — Mtch  ,  I'rmi,  V'.,  ttij^. — .4j»o,i  jii,^,.  i 
1215  ) — Typhon  is  the  same  appremlywrthTjrfwtM. 
though  Hesiod  makes  a  difference  between  tkem.  Tbnr 
names  come  from  rvM*,  "  to  tmekt."  ind  iher  m  eti- 
dentl V  i>crsoniflcation^  ol  >itorm»  »i,d  velrai  \r  f -tJlBBS 
Tvpbon  H  made  the  aire  of  the  Cbimvta,  EciudkN,iiil 
other  monetera.  TTie  Oreeka  gave  In  mm  1»  Ai 
Egyptian  demon  nabv.  the  O[i;roiient  of  0»in«  — Hi* 
flight  of  the  gods  into  Egyi>t  t»  a  bonglinf  attfiapt  it 
connecting  tho  Greek  niytbokigy  with  ilw  imml  ««• 
ship  of  th«t  cotintry.  This  change  of  fcnn  on  thtii 
part  was  related  by  Pindar.  (Pmk,itAitt,X\i 
— KiiL'hi/n/s  My>f"'lo!:j/,  p  26;r:t 

Ttr4!(kIon>  a  graminarisD  o(  Faotui,  vAm3» 
with  (Tkero.  Hia  original  naaia  mm  ThnjlgMiai, 
and  he  rereived  that  of  Tvraniiion  fro-n  Vt<  w^tntT  U 
hiK  pupib.  He  Wis  taken  by  I^cullu^,  muni 
to  his  liberty  by  Munena.  Tynnnion  opntd  a Khod 
at  Rome,  and  taught  with  constdcfakle  mimb.  lit 
had  access  to  the  library  of  Apeilicn  «f  Tssi  aliii 
!>r<)i)!:ht  to  Rome,  and  from  him  coji  of  .'r.''D'!f  i 
works  were  obtairwd  by  Androiiiciiso(lUn<i<i  (^t^ 
Apclli«oii.) 

TvR**      Vitf  ■Panastiis. 

TvKos,  a  city  of  Phoenicia.    {Yid.  Tyrw) 

TvRRHtM.    Yid  Etniria. 

TraaRiKOM  Mark,  that  part  of  the  MoinaiaMB 
which  lie«  oo  tho  coaat  of  Etraiii.  It » ib*  cdhi 
hifrnini.  as  waabf «g tho  loarer aheia af iki |inhHb 
( Vtd  Italia  ) 

Ttrt^os.  a  celebrated  poet  of  antiquity  Hinj* 
is  determined  by  tbr  second  Messeniin  m.  in  "nici 
he  bore  a  part.  If.  wtili  Pausantas,  \ht  wir»  pl»«^ 
between  885  and  668  B.C  .  Tyrl«n»  w»!^  f'"  «  * 
aamo  time  aa.  or  even  eariier  than,  ibt  o""^^" 
of  the  Cimmetien  mvaaton  meotioarf  ky  vaBi>B« 

and  wo  should  then  rxprct  to  find  that TTTt««». 
not  Callinus,  waa  considered  by  tiic  socienU  n  tk 
originator  of  the  olefy-    As,  however,  the 
the  fact,  this  renfon  nnay  be  added  to  otken  brtw 
ing  that  the  second  Messenian  war  did  BOttikiF* 
till  after  660  B.C.,  which  must  be  considfi*^  «* 
period  at  which  CaUinut  floniished.  We  certitnW  * 
not  give  implicit  ewdft  to  the  alwy  ef  •^''^ 
thai  TvrtTuo  was  a  hme  schoolmaster  »t  AtkfW. 
out  of  in»oiciM:e  by  the  .Athenians  to  ibe  S?Ml«* 
who  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  h»d  applied  -o 
for  a  leader  in  the  Mesnenian  war.   So  '^'^J'' 
acconnt,  however,  may  be  received  m  twa. 
t»os  came  from  Attica  to  the  LjcwIj  diom*'!''  w 
place  of  hia  abode  being,  according  lo » P^"^*^ 
ment,  ApbiAmt.  an  Atbomn  CMra^  Mmp^' 
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fths  leMCDidj  aboul  llio  Dioacuit  iti  vary  early  connexion 
with  J^c.jia.  In  all  probability,  hit  lameiMM  wai 
•aly  mniirieoi  ■Uiwoa  to  iu*  om  of  Uw  dagiic  mvt- 
m<0»  Of  •trwmiiig  haiaaaior  and  penUnwtor,  Uio  fait- 

Icr  being  shorter  by  a  fool  than  the  former — Tyrt«us 
caoae  lo  lht>  Lacedattnoniana  at  a  time  when  ihejr  were 
not  only  brought  into  giMl  glraiis  from  wilMat  by 
the  boldneta  of  Ariatomcnes  and  the  d<  :-|  rr^te  cour- 
ago  of  tb«  MeKaeaiana,  bjt  when  thq  siau   a  as  alao 
rent  with  iotcroal  diacord.    lu  tbi*  coi  li  'i  ji  of  the 
Sf»axt«a  conqianvroslth  Tyitau*  ooiopoaed  the  moat 
c«lebrttt«d  of  bi«  olagiea,  which,  from  its  tubjcci, 
WM  called  Eunomiu,  that  is,  "Justice"  or  ''Good 
Govcminent"  (also  Po/Um,  or  "the  Conalitution")- 
Bat  the  Eunocnia  wm  Mitb«r  the  only  nor  yet  the  Erat 
eiogfy  io  which  Tyrtneus  stiinulmetl  ilic  Lace Jictuoiii- 
•u«  to  a  bold  dcfcucc  agaiuat  the  Mc»sciiiaii!i.  ius.- 
hortatiutis  to  bravery  waa  th«  theme  which  this  poet 
took  for  ouay  oiagiM*  ind  viMo  oa  it  with  oaeeiting 
•pint  whI  over  new  invention.   Novor  wm  dw  doty 
«iti<l  'he  honour  of  I  r  I'-  i  ry  impressed  on  the  youth  of 
u  iiikltuii  vvuh  so  much  beauty  and  force  of  language, 
by  •uch  natural  and  touching  motives.    That  these 
poems  breathed  a  truly  Spartan  spirit,  and  that  the 
Spartans  knew  bow  to  value  them,  is  proved  by  the 
constant  use  made  of  them  in  the  tnililary  expeditions. 
Whoa  lha  SjMUtaoa  wace  oo  a  camoaign,  it  wm  thair 
eiMtoa*  a(l«r  Ibe  ovoDiiw  inaaU  wmo  Uw  pawn  bad 
been  aung  iu  honour  of  ttic  godis,  to  recite  ihctc  clc- 
({iea.     On  these  occasions  the  whole  mass  did  not  join 
in  the  chant,  but  individnab  viod  with  oaeh  other  in 
repeating  the  verses  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  sub- 
)ect.    The  successful  competitor  then  received  from 
tiio  }>olcinarch  or  coriimandt'r  a  largtr  portion  of  int-at 
thao  the  oiben,  a  diattnctioo  suitable  to  tba  aiiuple 
t«at«  of  tbe  Spaitana.   Tbia  kind  of  iMitatioo  was  oo 
welt  adapui  to  ihc^  elegy,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Tyrtssua  himseif  ikst  published  his  elegies  ui  this  imu- 
QVr.    TllO  olagies  of  Tyrtsoa,  however,  were  never 
aunff  on  tbe  march  of  tba  army,  and  in  the  battle  itself ; 
for  thea«  occasioDfl  a  strain  of  another  kind  wm  com- 
posed l>v  the  same  poui,  namelv,  the  ana  pot  ic  march- 
ea.    {MitUtr,  Utai.  Gr.  Ut.,  p.  1 10,  teqq.)~We  have 
•nvenl  fragmenta  remaining  of  the  elegiea  of  Tyrtaeus. 
Th*".'  "iTr  <\Tt<!fi!  in  fhe  Ionic  dialect,  though  :i(1(lr( 
tid  lo  Doriaiis,aiid  ua  full  of  enthusiastic  and  patriotic 
feeling.    The  taopaaiie  narcbea,  on  tbe  other  hand 
{fUXti  TroXe/uffiiptm)t  wef«  whuan  in  Dorio.   Of  iboM 
only  a  aingte  /ngment  has  come  down  lo  oa.'^'nie 
best  eduioii'j  of  Tyrlxus  arc  that  of  Klotz.  lircmd, 
1764,  Svo,  and  that  contained  in  Gaisford's  Pocfa  Mi- 
nont  Cfrtteii  vol.  1,  p.  dSS,  aaf?.) 

TvRCS  or      Ros,  a  very  ancient  citv  of  Ph^tnicia, 
buiU  by  the  Sidonian«.    "  The  strong  cily  of  Tior"  m 
mtntionfid  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (19. 29),  and  its  situa- 
tifla  i» apaeifiod  m  being  betwaon  "gnat  Zidon"  and 
Aebmb.    Y«t  teamed  man  bava  eontanded  tbat  in 
Joshua's  time  Tyre  was  not  built.    Hoiiur,  it  has  been 
(•marked,  never  speaks  of  Tyre*  but  only  of  Sidon ; 
and  Josephus  states  that  Tyre  wm  built  not  above  340 
years  before  the  temple  of  Solomon,  which  would  be 
A.M.  37 -€0,  two  hundft^  years  after  Jo.><hu4.  That 
there  wma  such  a  city  as  Tyre,  however,  in  the  days 
o(  Homw ,  ta  quite  certain,  seeing  that,  in  tbe  reign  of 
Solomon,  Ibeie  wm  a  king  of  Tyre :  and  we  appre- 
hend ihut  the  Scripture  text  will  be  held  a  sufficient 
proof  of  lis  having  bad  an  axiaiaoce  before  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  cooqaarod  bf  the  laiadites.    Nor  is  Jo- 
•ephus's  chronology  so  accurate  as  to  render  his  au- 
thority on  such  a  point  very  important    There  was 
Insular  'I'vrc,  and  Tyrus  on  ^he  ContiDcnt.  or  Pala'- 
Tjnw;  and  tt  is  supposed  by  aoae  learned  writers 
ihiat  tba  island  was  not  inhabited  till  after  tbe  ioraaidn 
of  Ncbuchodnezrar     Bui  this  last  supposition  is  not 
mereW  at  vanaocc  with  the  doubtful  authority  of  Joao- 
tiM^Mt  i»  acusdjr  neoBcibbto  with  dw  faM^giufB  ef 


the  prophets  isaiali  and  Ezekiel,  who  both  seem  to  speaJC 
of  Tyre  as  an  isle.  (Isaiak,  23,  3,  S.—Ezek.,  2«,  17. — 
lrf.»37,3.— li^aSiS.)  Nor  tail  probable  that  the  ad* 
▼antageous  poaitionof  tbe  isle  would  be  altogether  neg^ 
lected  by  a  maritime  people.  The  coast  would,  in> 
deed,  first  be  occupied,  aiid  tbe  fortified  citv  mention* 
ed  io  ibe  book  of  JoahiM  wm  in  all  iinbabi%  oo  tbe 
Contincrit ;  but,  as  tbe  commercial  imporinnce  and 
wealth  ot  the  port  increased,  the  island  wouid  natural^ 
be  inhabited,  and  it  must  have  been  cooaidaied  M  it» 
ptaae  of  Ibo  gMttMt  aooniity.  Volney  supposes  that 
the  Tynana  TeUrad  to  dwir  iaie  when  compelled  to 
abandon  the  ancient  city  lo  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that, 
till  i&at  ttuie,  ihs  dearth  of  water  had  prevented  its  bo> 
ing  much  built  upon.  Certain  it  ia,  that  whan,  at 
length,  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city,  he  found  it  m 
impoverished  &;>  to  ailord  him  iio  compcnsauort  for  bis 
labour.  (Eztk.,  29,  18.  ttqq.)  I'ho  chief  cdificM 
were  at  alt  evanta  on  tbe  maiolaod,  and  to  tbeM  tba 
dananciatiom  of  total  rain  atrietly  apply.  Pala^-Tynw 
never  roec  from  its  overthrow  by  the  Chaldtan  con* 
qoeror,  and  the  iViacedoouu  completed  its  destmc* 
tion  :  at  the  same  time,  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
Insular  Tyre  wi  re  for  ifie  lime  destroyed,  though  it 
afterward  recovered  from  the  clfecu  of  its  invasion. — 
.\ncieni  Tyre,  then,  probably  consisted  of  the  fortified 
city,  which  commanded  a  cooatdentble  tanitenr  on  Iht 
coa^  and  of  Iha  port  which  wm  **atronfr  m  ifae  aoa." 
On  that  side  it  had  little  to  fear  from  invadern,  as  tba 
Tynana  were  lords  of  the  sea ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
doM  not  appear  that  it«  Cbaidaan  conqueror  vaotond 
upon  a  maritime  aasault.  .loitephus,  indeed,  states 
that  Salmaneaer.  king  of  .Wsyna.  made  war  against 
the  TyriaiH  with  a  fleet  of  j-my  ships,  nisnned  by  800 
rowers.  Tbe  Tynans  had  but  twelve  shipa,  yet  thof' 
obUunad  the  victory,  dispersing  the  Aaayrian  fleet,  and 
taking  sue  prisoners.  Salmaneaer  then  returned  to 
Nineveh,  leaving  his  land*forces  before  Tyre,  where 
they  remained  for  five  years,  but  were  unable  to  take 
the  city.  (Jeacpi.t  ital.,  t,  14.)  This  expedition  is 
suppoacd  to  haTO  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Hexekiah, 
kingof  Judah,  about  A.M.  3287.  or  717  13  C  It  must 
have  been  about  this  period,  or  a  few  years  earlier,  tbat 
Isaiah  delivered  hia  oracle  against  Tyre,  in  wirich  ho 
specifically  declared  tlT:.>  '  should  bia  destroyed,  not 
by  the  power  which  then  ihreaiened  it,  but  by  the  Chal- 
deans, a  people  "formerly  of  no  accoant."  (haiak, 
33, 13.)  Tba  more  deiailad  pradietioos  of  the  prophet 
f!Mkiel  were  delivarad  a  hondred  and  twenty  yean 
after.  13. C.  688,  almost  immediately  before  the  Chal- 
dean invaaion.  The  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said 
to  have  lain  before  Tyre  thirteen  years,  and  it  was  not 
takt.n  tilt  the  fifteenth  year  after  the  csptivily,  B.C. 
373,  more  than  •seventeen  hundred  years,  according 
to  Josrpiiu!>,  after  its  foundation.  Its  destruction, 
then,  must  bsTO  bMO  entira;  all  the  inbabitanta  w«m 
pat  to  tho  awoid  or  led  into  captivitv,  dw  waHa  wan 
ra7.ed  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  made  '*  a  terror"  and 
a  deaolalion.  It  is  remarkable,  tbat  oite  reason  aa- 
signed  by  the  prophet  Exckicl  for  the  punishment  of 
this  proud  city  is  its  exultation  at  the  desiructior  of 
Jerusslem:  "I  shall  be  replenished,  now  she  l^  laid 
wBstc"  (26,  3).  This  clearly  indicates  that  its  over^ 
throw  was  poatartor  to  tbat  eventj  and  if  wa  tdie  tlw 
seventy  years  daring  which  it  wm  predieted  bj  laakb 
(23,  \r>)  th.it  Tyrr  v;i  -  ild  be  forgotten,  to  denote  a 
detinue  term  (wluch  seems  the  most  natural  moso), 
we  may  conclude  that  n  wm  not  leboilt  till  the  asm* 
number  of  years  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon.  Old  Tyre,  the  continental  city,  remained, 
howcvir,  III  rums  uj)  to  the  period  of  the  Marcdnnian 
invasion.  Insular  Tyre  bad  than  risen  to  be  a  citj  of 
very  conaiderablo  wmIA  and  polilieat  importaneo; 
and  by  sea  her  fleets  were  triumphant.  According  lo 
Plinv  (9,  36},  it  waa  19  miles  in  circumference,  iii> 
cluljng  Old  Tjrra,  bat  wiihoac  U  aboot  four.  Ii  wm 
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Ik*  robbiih  of  Oi«i  Tjrre,  thirty  furlong*  off,  lltui  ^up- 
plifld  natcruls  for  the  gij^mttic  mo'.c  constructed  by 
Aleunder,  of  200  feet  in  brradth,  Mtondii^  tU  ibe 
way  from  the  contioent  to  the  wUnd,  t  di«tuie«  of  three 
quarters  of  a  imie  Tlic  »ca  that  formerly  8e|)aratcd 
ilMa  WM  ab&llow  oear  the  ebore,  but  towards  ih« 
and  it  is  Mid  U»  fatv*  Immi  thn*  fttbaow  in  depth. 
Tilt  causpwav  ha?  protiablv  been  enlarged  by  the  sand 
thrown  up  t>y  the  sea,  whicu  now  covers  itte  surface 
of  llw  iailiiiiut.  Tjrre  waa  taken  by  the  Macedonian 
conqtieror  after  t  siege  of  eight  months,  B.C.  333, 
two  hundred  and  forty-one  years  after  its  destruction 
by  Nebinjnaiiii'.rzar,  and,  consequently,  about  onn  hmi- 
Mid  aereoty  alter  it  bad  been  rebuilt.  Though 
BOW  Mbjagattd,  ii  w«a  mc,  bowam,  loteHjr  dwtioyed, 
cince,  only  thirty  years  after,  it  was  an  object  of  con- 
tention to  Alexander's  successors.  The  fleet  of  An- 
tigonus  bvotted  and  blockaded  it  lx  thirteen  BMNUb*, 
•t  the  «zpir«tMB  of  whkh  it  «w  eompelied  to  munth 
der,  and  received  •  of  hie  troops  for  itt  de- 

fence. .\l>oi;l  three  years  after  it  was  invested  by 
Potnpey  in  person,  and,  owing  to  a  mutiny  in  the  garri- 
9on,  fell  into  hia  bands.  Its  history  it,  after  this  period, 
identified  with  that  of  Syria.  In  the  apostohc  age  it 
seems  to  tiave  regained  some  rneanurc  uf  itn  ancient 
eharaeter  at  a  trading  town ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  touching 
hiM  M  OM  ooMiion,  in  bit  way  back  fraaiMacodoaiat 
fmd  a  Bttnbar  of  Christian  beltems,  widi  whom  he 
spent  a  week  ;  so  that  liit  ^o«iji»-I  mast  oarly  hare  bt-cn 
Mwcbed  to  the  Tynans.  {Acta,  21,  3.)  Josephus, 
m  ifMiUBf  oT  the  citjr  of  Zabulon  as  of  admirable 
beauty,  says  that  its  hotucs  were  built  t;kc  those  in 
Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  Berylus.  ^iiabo  al»o  speaks  of 
the  loftiness  and  beauty  of  the  buildings.  In  ecclesi- 
astieal  bialoiy  u  is  dwungoished  as  the  fiislaicbbishop- 
if e  otidar  the  palrisrebato  of  Jeniaalem.  It  sbsred  the 
fate  of  the  country  in  the  Saracen  invil^ion  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  scvriith  century.  It  was  reconquered 
by  the  crusndi  rs  in  ihe.  twelfth,  and  formed  a  VOyal 
domain  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  wcH  an 
arehtepiscopal  see.  Wilham  of  Tyre,  the  well  kiiowti 
historian,  an  Englishman,  was  tfie  first  archbishop, 
lo  it  was  rataken  by  tbe  Sanceos,  the  Chnstians 
bait^  paontttad  to  ranova  with  Ibair  aSeela.  IVben 
i.hr  ■  jltan  Sclim  divided  Svria  into  pachalic-i.  Tyre, 
wmcti  bad  probably  gone  to  decay  with  the  depression 
•f  commerce,  was  OMgad  in  the  territory  of  Sidon. 
fal  1706  it  was  taken  poseimion  of  by  tbe  Motoualies, 
who  repaired  the  port,  and  enclosed  it,  on  the  land 
side,  with  a  wall  twenty  feel  high.  The  wall  was  | 
•tending,  but  the  repairs  had  gone  to  ruin,  at  the  time 
of  Volnejr*a  visit  (1784).  I&  noticed,  bowaver,  tbe  | 
choir  of  the  ancient  church  mentioned  by  Maundrcll, 
together  wiih  some  columns  ol  red  granite,  of  a  hpc- 
CIM  ttoknown  in  Syria,  which  Djcztar  Pkeha  wanted 
ID  nmova  to  Aore,  but  could  find  no  engineers  able  to 
leeoffipltsh  h.  ft  was  si  that  time  a  miserable  vil- 
Isgo  :  Us  exports  consisted  of  a  few  nacks  of  corn  and  of 
cotton ;  and  the  only  merchant  of  which  it  could  boast 
was  a  aolitary  Greek,  in  the  service  ot  the  French  fcc> 
lory  at  Sidon,  who  could  hardly  gain  a  livelihood,  h 
IS  only  vviiiiui  the  paal  half  century  that  it  has 
once  more  begun  lo  lift  up  its  head  from  tba  dust. 
(Hbdcni  Tratdttt,  pt.  8,  49,  *e^q.) 
TvsDtvs,  a  city  of  Africa  Propria,  not  far  from  the 

coast,  below  Turris  HannibHlis.  It  is  ^■llp)los^J  to 
coincide  a«  to  position  with  tbe  modem  el- Jem.  {Plot. 
— iMt.,  Hut.  BtU,  JjrtcW,  76.— Atn.,  ft.  4.) 


TaooA.    Vid.  Vagi. 

Vaocat,  a  people  at  tba  novA  of  Spain,  occupying. 

tccording  to  Manncrt,  what  is  now  the  preater  p.in  of 
V^ltadohii,  Leon,  FaiencieL  and  tbe  proviiico  of  Toro. 

IMS 


V  acvma,  a  goddess  wurshipped  pnocipaiij  by  % 
SabilMS»  b«t  abe  by  tbe  Latins.  Accetding'io  wot 
sothoritiaa  abo  waa  idaotieal  with  Vietofia,  ud  ibt 
Lake  Cntilni  waa  aaoad  to  her.   (And.,  3.  pi  lis, 

ed  Stcu;(ck.  —  SpangtnUr^,  Dc  Vc!  Lai  W  Ito- 
nust.,  p.  47.)  Others  made  her  anaiofaui  soUum, 
CeiMt  or  Minerva.  This  last  was  tite  oprnt  af 
Varro.  (SrW.  ad  Herat.,  Epift.,  1,  10,  4'j '  Hn 
name  apparcmly  corncs  from  v«co,  the  tnm  M 
wbieb  otymology  i»  given  as  follows  by  Virro :  'jui 
ec  masime  hi  gkudaU  fn  s^picahc  ■aoiai:''  (Fan^ 
sp.  Scktd.,  I.  e.) 

V'adimonis  Licus,  a  lake  of  Etnirij,  nljose  wina 
were  sulphureous.  It  formerly  existed  ciow  to  Bit 
tano,  but  IS  now  filled  up  with  peat  and  rwhn.  (fta- 
era,  XaJ.  His!.  Quajit  ,  3,  25.— /*;.«  ,  tSfi)  Tail 
lake  IS  ci^lcbrutud  ui  \ixc  hi&torv  ot  Kautc  U  tantig 
willMased  the  total  defeat  of  the  Etruscan*  \rf  ^  j|a> 
nans,  A.U.C.  444,  a  d^isat  so  decisive  ibatiiiqiMi 
could  recover  from  iu  effects.  (Itry,  9.  ft  )  i». 

other  battle  was  ajjain  fougiit  liere  ly  the  Ei.-J*citi$, 
in  coiuunciioo  with  the  Gauls,  agaiiut  the  Kooaa^ 
with  tbe  aame  ill  aneeeat.  (Al^,  S,  ».-nr J. 

12  ) 

Vac  A,  sometime.^,  but  improperly,  tt:;uea  Vitci^i 
town  of  Africa,  w  c.m  of  Carthagr,  on  the  nro  Ruiitv 
caloa,  ami  eaiebiatad  aoMog  lbs  Aiiricaa  md  ^ml 
iao  cities  for  its  extensive  Infie.  IVABvlb  ol 

Barbie  du  Boca^c  recognise  traces  of  tlie  socicnt  nuK 
in  the  modem  Vcgia  ot  Beja.  m  v.i^  diatoct  of  Taaa 
(Sail.,  J»g.,  47.— Sir.  ntl.,  3,  259  ) 

Vaobni,  or,  more  conrctiy,  Vagiissi,  »  pwpleof 
Lignria,  in  the  inl«nor  of  the  country,  tnd  oesr  liw 
anirlc  formed  by  tbe  aeparatioo  of  tk  Apeooiact 
and  Alps.  Tbeir  name,  as  D'Annlkatemai.iiitil 
apparent  in  that  of  Ktetme.  Their  csfAi}  ms  Au- 
gusta Vagiennorurn,  now  T'lVo,  accj'drig  to  D'.\i;- 
vtUc,  but  more  correctly  Bene,  accordio}  V)  Uanndi. 
{Stl.  ltd.,  8,  mi.—PUm.^  a,  ^.^Cnmftkmm 

Italy,  vol    1,  p.  27.) 

Vahauis,  the  western  arm  of  the  Rhine,  oo«  4l 
WaoI.    (C««..  4,  10.— T««  ,  .^rn  ,  2,  6  ) 

Valbns,  Flatiub,  an  emperor  of  the  £ut.  Hit 
biography  will  bo  given  in  conionedoBwiibdHtlfln 
broliter  Valentinian  I.    (  Vtd.  Valenliniamu  I  ) 

ValbntU,  I.  a  secret  and  hallowed  name  of  Rat 
{Pltn.,  3,  b.—Id.  ibid.,  28.  2.— Strr.  si  ;Es, !, 
280  )— II.  A  city  of  the  S^fBveUaoDi  or SegiUom, a 
Gallia  Narbonenais,  now  Vtdenee.  (fi»,  3,4)  h 
Ijv  on  tiie  eastern  side  of  the  Rhodam;?,  aiv'.e  .^^ 
Augusta.— III.  Acity  of  MaaiiiaaHTmgiiut,ii«ti: 
of  Volobile  Oppidum,  and  south  ef  Unm,  >>Kib  * 
the  river  Subur.  It  was  also  called  lUiiiM,"  ■ 
now  Mamora.  (Plin  ,  6,  1.)— IV.  A  ^^^  f 
BriUin.  in  what  la  now  Scotland,  conaJtrtvl  3  ^ 
time  of  Valentinian  from  the  Picts  sod  6c«t».  «d 
formed  by  Theodosius  into  a  pronnce.  (Am  Mm  , 
2H,  :i  )  — V.  A  city  of  the  Kdciani  or  Cjc>>ii'ii.  iiv 

Hispania  Tarraconansis,  near  tbe  mouihsi  u-*  i"* 
It  waa  taken  and  sacked  by  Ponpsy,  i»t * 

ward  co'otiizcd  and  became  an  iroportsni  pbce  Ui» 
now  Vakniin  —Vl  or  Vibo  Valentta.  (lUHipfO- 


niuin.) 
V 


Ai-aiiTiMiNOs,  I.  the  first  of  the  name,  ni>««^ 
moderate  rank,  and  bom  at  Cibabs  in  HanpflFi 
in.ide  emperor  by  the  army,  being,  at  the  time  oiJ«f»' 
an's  death,  the  commander  of  the  body  gMnJ  He  as- 
sociated with  himself  Vslew.  his  brother,  and.  ti^ 
some  time,  Gratian,  his  son,  who,  at  eiglil  J*"**J 
was  presented  lo  the  army  wearing  a  fnt^e  i*" 
Vatens  fixing  his  court  at  ConsUnlinople,  ViletttawJ 
himeelf  repaired  to  Milan.  Sooo  after  tht  tuu^ 
of  tfaeae  emperors,  both  the  West  sad 
tnrbed  nearlv  at  (he  same  time;  the  ^  S 

irruption  of  the  Aloraaoni  mto  Gaol,  tbe  Inter  I?  w 
inaometkii  of  FMeopliia,  wbe,  rnM*V*  f*"" 
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f  Joliaik  ll«t  Im  wookl  Ittv*  Un  km  of  th«  «M|iii% 
•mm  m1«u4  Anguitw  by  lb*  nukiiade  tt  OoMtanti* 

Jf>Ie  ;  and,  having  bron  jn  ned  by  the  legion*  MDt 
gainst  him  by  Valena,  r^uced  Thrace,  liitbynia,  and 
le  HellespODt.  DeMrled  by  bit  followers  m  Pbrygit, 
D  llc'd  inio  the  inountaint,  was  taken  alive,  brourrh; 
Diiiid  bcfuxe  Valci]L9,  aud,  buing  »culeuced  to  be  lied 
y  lite  legs  to  two  trees  that  were  forcibly  bent  to  the 
round.  WM  torn  Mondtr  by  tbtU  xwoU  (A.D.  986). 
Iw  AlMBtmu  defeated  ibe  Ronun  umiM  m  Onl, 
illing  the  commanders,  ihv  counts  Charictto  and  Se- 
eriaa  ;  bat  were,  in  iheir  turn,  routed  by  Jovmus,  the 
ust«r  of  tb*  koree,  with  the  loss  of  aiz  tbousand  slain 

tjd  four  !lioii^3T:d  wounded.  Valpn^  marched  affainst 
iiu  Goiitii,  wbu  iidd  assisted  Procopius,  and  ia  ihtee 
vATif  reduced  them  to  terms  of  peace.  He  also  re- 
'TMMd  Uw  imdMonr  nwuniepp  of  tb»  lamntM,  • 
ort  of  momtdD  robben,  and  anetad  boatagM.  Tba 
^icts  and  Scots,  vliu  tud  ravaged  fJniitn,  v^ere  de- 
eated  Count  Tiieo<iQaius,  and  their  .ipoil  reukco. 
ralaoliiiuin  crossed  the  Rhine,  gained  a  bloody  vic- 
ory  over  the  Alemanni,  and  fortified  the  Gallic  fron- 
(ur  with  can>p&  and  castlca.  The  Saxons,  who  bad 
mr«t  into  Gaul,  were  subdued  by  treachery.  After 
ikoir  jproposilion  of  ratiiing  from  ihe  country  had  been 
weeoM  to,  they  ware  aat  upon,  while  passing  through 
i  valley,  by  troops  plaiUcd  in  ambuscade,  n ml  i  ui  tj 
pieces.  A  similai  act  of  pertidy  was  commuted  s^ainsi 
ibe  Quadi,  who  had  been  irritated  by  the  placing  of  an 
Lnlrencht-d  camp  on  tiuir  soil  Their  king,  Gabinius, 
who  was  iQvilcd  by  the  iiouiau  gciictiil  Maximm  lo  a 
>anquct,  was  waylaid  on  his  retiring,  and  murdered. 
Tba  nault  arae  a  moaral  iDsaneciiOD  of  tba  Qnadi, 
who  ovwtaa  boib  nnnoniaa,  and  eat  to  placea  two 
i  iuiro  legions.  Valcntinian  crosstnff  the  Dii  i  '  k  .  ,ui<! 
wa&ung  the  country  of  the  Quadi  with  tire  and  sword, 
the  lattor  aant  anboaiaders  to  sue  for  peace.  Valen- 
tiniari.  preparing  to  answer  their  address,  in  a  |Mrox- 
yam  of  rage  burst  a  vessel,  snd  expired  of  tbe  edusion 
of  blood  (A.D.  S?.*))     Tiio  choleric  and  implacable 

tonpar  of  VaUDiiniao,  urgii^  biin  frequently  to  acts 
<rf'  uva  moat  atioeioua  injoatiea,  ia  aingulariy  irrecon- 
cilable with  his  rcligiotis  moderation     It  is  sai.l  '.hji 
ho  was  about  to  u«uo  au  order  for  the  inagistraiea  ol 
three  towns  to  be  put  to  death,  because  one  of  the 
judges  had  directed  thr  execution  of  a  sentence  legally 
passed  on  a  Hun^auaii,  and  only  desisted  from  hts 
purpose  on  the  expostulation  of  his  qux-slor  Kuprax- 
lua,  who  reminded  the  "most  pious  of  priocea"  that 
gniltlaaa  parsona,  if  abin,  taoold  by  Christiana  bower* 
tbippad  as  martyrs.    It  is  also  reldird,  ihat.  on  a  cei^ 
tain  CO  act  compUioing  to  hun  of  a  cuU  action,  be  sent 
lo  oaocntion  not  only  the  plaintiff,  but  the  very  clerks 
^  tbe  court  who  served  tbe  notice ;  and  that  the 
Christians  of  Milan  gave  the  place  of  their  interment 
-he  name  of  the  "  Tomb  of  ihe  InnocetU^.  "    That  he 
lefoaed  to  admit  the  challengea  of  judgca  by  deletid- 
anta  in  a  canaa,  when  preferred  on  tba  fioond  of  pn- 
vate  enmity,  and  that  he  coT  flf-mned  insolvent  debtors 
lo  daatbt  are  scarcely  credible  charges.    Not  de»utute 
of  if^annitjF,  bo  invented  soma  new  weapons,  and  had 
a  tarn  for  painting  and  modelling.   Raoert  describes 
him  as  tall  and  muscular,  widi  a  flCTW  complexion, 
hair  of  a  fiery  colour,  and  gray  eyes,  which  had  a  pc- 
culiaily  berce  expression  from  his  always  looking 
adbanca.    The  body  of  Valentinran  was  conveyed  to 
Const'intinrtple     In  tin  1!  ist,  .mn'tirr  violation  of  that 
hospitality  which  among  barbarians  is  huJd  sacred,  t^tok 
place  in  the  person  of  Para,  king  of  Armenia.  Invi* 
ted  by  Valens  to  Tarsus,  and  dalauiad  there  specious- 
ly aa  a  guest,  he  escaped  on  borwhack  by  night  to  his 
own  kingdom,  hut  was  then  iim  i^Iril  lo  sn  cntcrtain- 
■eni  by  Duke  Trajan,  and,  in  the  midst  of  wine  and 
OMMiCt  alabbed  by  a  lured  barbarian  as  he  reclined  on 
•h'p  s'lprrr-roi'.r'li      Snj.'-ir,  who  had  in  vain  f'ni)r;<voi;r- 
td.  to  bring  Valens  uito  tiiB  terms  respecting  Armenia, 


oftr  wbieb  ba  daaind  to  niaaa  a  king  of  his  own  aiao> 
tioR,  ptawid  forward  with  bb  army,  bat  waa  repolaad 

by  Trajan  a;  i!  V^L^uinriir,  the  allii  J  V.id^  of  the  A|»> 
manni.  In  the  mean  lima,  a  fiot,  having  for  lU  obiaet 
to  f/kem  Tbeodorus,  a  aaeiataiy  and  an  accoropliiAod 
charsrtrr  on  the  throne,  was  betrayed  10  Valens  ;  and 
the  cuui.piraturs,  togetkcr  wilii  Tbeodorus,  consigned 
to  the  executioner.  The  plot,  it  is  said,  originated  in 
an  Made,  divulged  in  Aaia,  which  ntodicted  that  ono 
wboee  name  began  with  Thao  ebeoid  bo  emperor,  and 
ihis  was  afterward  interpreted  lo  mean  Theodosius. 
A  new  enemy  bad  now  roiled  its  congregated  num- 
bers on  tbe  Roman  world,  with  terror  darkening  in 
their  ran  Thn  Goths  were  displaced  by  the  Hnos, 
and  urged  forward  by  the  impulsion.  Thev  obtained 
permission  of  Valens  to  make  a  settlement  in  Thrace, 
and  awoia  faalt|  lo  hio^  but  afterward  revolted  nndar 
tboir  goneni  FVldtgom.  Surprised,  as  they  weia  lada* 
with  :-poil,  r;v  the  Roman  <:rLi. ral  Sebastian,  they  were 
routed,  and  the  bootv  was  reuken.  Gratiao,  wlio  had 
defeated  another  bo^  of  Ootba  by  bis  senoval  PHfir> 
idus,  near  Strasburg.  anf^  permuted  the  rl»m!^ant  to 
settle  on  the  Po,  advanced  to  the  assistance  ot  Va- 
lens ;  but  the  latter,  eager  to  distinguish  himself  and 
iaaioaB  of  hia  nepbaw,  naked  a  battle  with  all  tba  con* 
federated  Ootbe,  in  wbtefa  tbo  Roown  anny,  after  • 
li.'a  ■  r  v'ruggle,  the  band  of  lancers,  in  particular,  stand- 
ing hnu  lo  the  last  around  their  emperor,  was  pot  to 
total  rout,  and  tba  Hold  heaped  with  its  dead.  Valena 
taking  refuge  in  a  country-honsc  with  only  a  few  fol- 
lowers, who  resisted  from  tbe  roof  ibc  attempt  of  the 
Goths  to  break  the  door,  the  latter  set  fire  to  the  baild- 
ingf  ind  he  pariabod  with  tbe  reel  in  the  flames  (A.D. 
9^).  Valana  waa  of  a  middla  height,  with  legs  rather 
1'  ^  At  1.  somewhat  corpulent,  and  of  a  liigh-coloured 
complexion.  One  of  his  eyes  was  obstructed  by  a 
cataiaett  hot  it  wse  not  discernible  at  a  little  diatance. 
Ignorant  of  art  and  literature,  he  was  but  imperfectly 
versed  in  military  tactics.  With  a  sluggish  and  pro- 
craatinaDng  habit  of  mind  ho  united  a  <logirialical  im- 
patience of  temper,  and  in  tbe  courla  of  law,  without 
caring  for  tba  metita  of  tbo  «aao,  was  oflbodod  by  anT 
decision  which  counteracted  his  own  >vT<.hea.  Though 
bitter  cgainst  those  who  withstood  his  will  or  differed 
from  h;tn  in  sentiment,  he  was  not  incspable  of  frieod« 
ship. — 11.  Valentinian  II.  was  proclaimed  Augustua 
at  four  years  old,  as  the  colleague  of  Gratian,  and  re- 
sided with  hia  mother,  the  Empress  Justine,  at  the 
court  of  MUao.  Mazimua,  having  estabiiabed  himself 
in  Britain  and  Oavl,  drove  Valentinian  oat  of  luly. 
The  youth  stnod  n<;  3  'suppliant  before  thf  ihrore  of 
Constantinople  wan  uic  empress-mother  and  nis  sis- 
ter Galla.  The  hand  of  the  latter  became  a  pledge  of 
the  hospitality  and  ain  of  tba  enamoorad  Tbaodoiino. 
Valentinian  waa  ihoa  tnatorad,  tbronghtbe  aid  of  1V»- 
odo<(ius,  to  the  throne  of  the  Weill  ri  1  m  inn  ,  n  throne 
which  his  weak  chsracter  did  not  enable  him  lo  hll  and 
defeod.  The  new  reign  of  this  young  prince  was  net 
of  lung  duration.  He  removed  the  ecat  of  the  court 
to  Vienna  (now  VUnne),  on  the  Rhone,  wiiere  be  waa 
assassinated.  A.D.  393.  by  order  of  Arbogastcs,  gen 
eral  of  the  Fraaka*  whoeo  aothority  bad  long  pnmia 
inatad  ovor  that  of  hia  nuiler.  IVa  priMO  waa  ■ 
youth  of  excellent  qualities,  temperate,  studious,  and 
affectionate.-~III.  Valenttnian  III.  was  the  son  of 
Consteotioe  and  Plaoidia,  dan^Hor  of  TbcoJosius  dw 
Great.  He  was  only  six  ypars  of  age  when  he  was 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  West,  A-D-  i^  ;  but  ha 
wss  not  actually  recognised  as  such  until  after 
the  defeat  of  John  tba  Kotarf,  who  had  aaiaad  i^on 
the  empire.  Pheidia,  who  poaiasatJ  at  first  dl  ibm 
aulhoriiv,  povi  rnci'  with  much  wisdom  Aeit'is  wnr- 
I  ihy,  by  bis  valour  and  military  talents,  of  the  f^ireet 
period  of  the  Roman  republic,  preserved  for  the 

t!if  t«'rr:tr,rv  ofnatil,  ronlinually  invaded  by  new 
I  enemies,  aotl  lorccd  inc  1:  ranks,  tbe  ^ 
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Etidians,aiKl  ibe  AlHUl*aMf«r  pMC*.  Cvm 
ee,  however,  wm  Um  IbfttiMte  m  Afnea,  wad 

0ot  [)fe\i  iii  Gen-eric,  king  of  the  Vtndal^.  from  found- 
mg  aa  empire  iheiw  m  442.  Vkkniinian  wm  by  thit 
linw  en  am  to  gov«ni  far  UmttU;  km  ih«  •oiv  v*e 
be  mad^  of  nis  power  was  to  cornmit  crimes  and  lo 
diagracc  bini»elf  by  acl»  of  dt  baucUcry.  AeUus  sub- 
Mqoenily  (A.D.  451)  earned  a  complete  Tictory  orer 
Attih,  m  tkm  fktm*  m  D«c*  CauUunan  (CAnAmmK 
irimt  VsltMiiittn.  jmJ***  of  hia  glory,  had  hiBi  aant 

for.  and.  nn  a  sudden,  stabbed  bim  to  ihe  heart.  He 
did  not.  boweret.  loag  awvive         cowacdlj  act 
The  felkHntif  y^u,  bavnig  «i»i«ttd  Ute  wiAb  of  ratro- 

mus  M4iirn«'!.  a  mtin  of  con«iiilar  mik,  the  outraged 
buflbajiil  fclev*  hiiii  (A  1)  455),  lu  ihirty-sixtb  year 
of  bia  ace  and  tbirty^firat  of  hia  teian,  and  then  aacend- 
«d  hia  throM,  {UttktnngtaiL't  BuUry  of  Rome.  p. 
160,  *eqf  .-^Bkam*»  Mut.  JbmiM  Bmperors^  p.  217, 

*^^i.e»Ia  LrilS,  I.  VroTfKtUioHe,  by  P.  Vaiertua 
{Vii.  VaknuN  f  )  It  granted  to  every 
the  IiScrty  of  ap|iralini;  from  the  consuls  to  the 
people,  and  that  no  m^gittrAli;  ktiOuld  be  permuted  to 
paniah  a  Koman  citizen  who  thus  appealed.  Tbia  law 
ma»  aftermci  ones  ani  agaio  renewed,  and  alwajra 
kTHnooaof tlw  Valarimfaniiy.  (Liv..3,8. — Dim. 
Hal.,  5,  19  —Hri 

Hsmhold  ) — II.  Another,  de  Dttniortbua,by  L  \  alcri 
m  Klaccus.  conaul  A.U.(J.  667.  It  enacted  tiiat 
debtors  aboald  he  discharged  on  payinp  fourth  of 
their  debu.  (Veil.  Paterc  ,  2.  23.) — HI-  Anoibcr, 
by  M  Valcnus  Corvinos,  A  U.C.  453,  which  con- 
fioned  tbt  6r»t  Valerian  law  anactad  bj  Pablicola. — 
IV.  AmOmt,  calM  abo  Horatim,  by  L.  Valariua  and 
M  Uoratius,  the  consuls,  C  301  It  revived 
tlm  £irtl  Valcriaa  Uw,  which  under  the  irnimvirate  had 
lost  ita  force. — V.  Anuiher.  df  MagistnMiUt  by  P. 
Valerius  Publicola,  A.U  C.  243.  It  craated  two 
qnvators  to  take  care  of  the  public  treasure,  which 
waa  for  the  future  to  b«  kipt  ill  th»  tonole  of  Safeorn. 
iPiat.,  Yu.  FmU.) 

YatmfiiiM,  Ptmuoo  Ltcimva,  a  Ronan,  pro- 
^aimcd  (  inperor  l»v  th-  nrmy  in  Kh»ti:i,  of  which  he 
was  commander,  A  D.  llt^  h<td  bueu  distmgutah- 

«d  ^  Wa  Matmm  wkilt  in  a  private  aUlion,  and  great 
Olioiililiiini  mm  ooBOtqMoUy  formed  of  bim  whao 
ho  aseettdod  the  tbiwie.  Having  appointed  hia  son 
GaJliciuis  to  be  his  nsnociate  in  the  empire,  he  left  hnn 
to  defend  it  against  the  incursions  of  the  Goths  and 
Gcriaans,  and  marched  lo  the  east  to  oppose  the  Per- 
sian king  Sapor  Vnlenan  was  Jefca^  d  .-r  d  tnkr  n 
prisoner  by  the  Persian*,  who  treated  him  wilb  ffieat 
and  conteroptuouR  cruelty.  His  degenerate  ton  ualli- 
oma  aado  no  tttaa  to  obtain  hia  relaaaa,  being  appa- 
fonrty  mora  aatiaiad  to  reign  alom.  For  many  years 
the  Kom«n  empr-ror  bowed  himself  down,  that  his 
body  might  serve  as  a  steppmg-atono  to  the  Persian 
king  when  he  mounted  on  horaeback  :  ho  was  at  last 
fl;\vrd  alive,  and  his  skin.  stufTed  in  tlic  form  of  a  hu- 
man (iguro  and  dyed  with  scarlet,  was  preserved  iii  a 
tomnio  in  Persia.    {Treh.  Poll.,  VaUnan.  Vu.) 

VaLBUoa  Poiuoa,  I.  •  celebrated  RooiMl,  inr> 
■amod  Pitblieola  («hI.  Ptfbtleola),  and  lolw  ahaivd 
with  Junius  Brutus  the  glory  of  having  driven  out  the 
Tan^vins  and  of  founding  the  Roman  commonweaith, 
B.O.  669.  Brutua  having  fallen  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tip.  and  Collatiiius,  the  colTeagun  of  the  former,  having 
been  comp<iUcd  eveniijally  lo  retire  from  Rome  in 
eonaequence  of  bis  relationahip  to  the  TarqtJin  family, 
Valariua  ma  cfaoacn  codmiI  aloog  wtdi  Sp.  Luecatiua 
IVidpithiia.  This  laal  diod  doraff  tbo  aariier  pait  of 
his  year,  and  ^'.I'l  rii:s  n  riLiiijed  sole  consul.  As  he 
qipeared  in  no  haste  to  have  a  new  colleague,  and 
waa,  at  tho  aaoio  tine,  engaged  in  erecting  a  aiaaaioe 
on  a  lofty  eminenrr,  win  '  ,  to  the  jealous  vision  of 
hia  country  mem,  looked  iiiic  a  fortreaa  a^amst  thett 


of  a  daaim  to  i 
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i«faction  felt  on  this  subject  by  the  people,  be  imme- 
diately caused  the  edt&ce  lo  bo  razed  to  tbe  grou^ 
look  from  tho  fraces  the  axe,  tbe  emblem  of  ea^i^ 
punishment,  caused  the  same  fasces  to  be  lowcrf  d  he 
fore  the  people  at  l^tr  next  general  aaaemUy,  aiui  al- 
ways afterward  on  aimilar  occaaions,  and  fiiiaUy  had 
tbe  catebcalod  law  of  apyeai  (toe  Prminhmu)  poaaad^ 
wludi  pnntefead  tki'tigMa  aod  poiwiao  of  Raoaaa  rit- 
izena  against  tba  tyrmnay  of  magistrates     I'V-J,  Va- 
leria Lex  I.)   Tbie conduct  rendered  Vaienoa  u«6  idol 
of  the  ^pulace,  and  oblaioed  far  bios  tbe  surosokc  of 
Fubiicola,  in  alhision  lo  his  preat  poji'/.irit v.  {VU 
Publicola.)    He  was  also  continued  in  ibe  coiuul^Oip 
for  tbe  two  succeeding  years,  B.C.  608  and  507.  Ho 
waa  dwscn  consul  aoow  in  6M.    Ho  iffavs  lo  bam 
diad  not  long  after.   Tbo  diaiutaiaatirfnaoa  of  ttb  il- 
lustrious citizen  was  so  great,  that,  after  hattu?  been 
tour  umea  cooaul,  be  diad  a  poor  man,  and  the  expense 
ofhio  loBonlliadtoboboneliy  tbe  state.   Tbe  Ilo> 
man  matrons  mourned  for  bim  a  whole  vrar.  IIAt 
1.  &8  —Id.,  2,  9.  — Id..  3,      —       10,  9  —-Dmm 
Hal.,  6,  l9.~Flor  ,  1.  9.—Flut.,  Vu.  Puilu.—Bk' 
Sat.t  It  6.  13.}-4I.  Gorrua  Conriwai^  a  inTi— 
of  the  sotdien  nader  Oamilloa.   Wbea  the  Rom 
army  vs-as  challenged  by  one  of  ibe  Seoones,  re  mart- 
able  for  his  atreootb  aitd  stature,  Valerius  undenook 
to  engage  faiai,  OM  obtained  an  aaay  victory  by  mcass 
j  of  a  crow  or  raven  (coreiu)  that  aasiated  lum,  and  it- 
uckcd  the  face  of  the  Gaul,  whence  his  suroauie  oi 
CorvuM  or  ("orrtnuM.    Valerius  thompbed  orer  Uw 
Eiruhana  and  tbe  neigbboon^g  atatea  that  aodo  «w 
againat  Room,  tmd  tavo  ant  tmca  hoamvd  with  tho 
consulship.    He  died  in  the  100th  yearo''hH  iii^f.  ad- 
mired and  regretted  for  many  private  and  publ  c  vir- 
tuea.    {Vol.  Max.,  8,  18.— Lie  ,  7,  27.)— III.  Anu- 
as,  a  RAman  biatorian,  who  flourished  about  A.\>.C 
670,  B.C.  84.    Pliny  often  refers  to  htm.  Aulas 
Geihus  quotes  the  12th,  24th,  45th,  and  75vb  books 
of  hia  annals.    (AtU.  GelL,  7,  8.— 1.7,  dbc>~iV. 
MmmIo.   (Vid.  Maaaala.)— v.  MnziaMa,  o  Rom 
writer,  born  at  Rome  during  the  re:;!n  of  .Xuguslvi. 
of  a  patncwn  family.    According  to  his  own  accoan*, 
ho  MTVOd  in  Asia  under  Seztus  Pomp<  y,  wbo  WM 
OMWol  tba  jroar  ibat  Aty«atea  died  (2,  6.  8).    On  hn 
return  to  Rome  be  ■batuned  entirely  frooi  public  alTain, 
and  lived  until  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  .S( jira», 
A.D.31.  We  have  no  other  particalara  of  bis  life.  Tba 
anonynuma  bot  ancient  author  of  hb  Uio  mi^ro  hto  lo 
have  been  descended  from  the  Valerian  family  on  the 
father's  side,  and  from  the  Fabian  on  tbe  moibcr's  side. 
Hia  surname  Masimus  tndieatoa  the  latter  part  of  has 
aenealogY.  Ina  weilieonpoaodorigiBnUjofloobooln, 
bat  of  which  onlf  nine  ramain.  and  entitfed  DiOtmrn 
fartounnqHC  memorahihum  Uhri.  he  has  co'Iectr-d  to- 
gether the  sayings  and  actions  of  individuals  ot  tanooa 
eras  and  nations,  which  ha  found  acattmd  over  Im^ 
lorical  worka,  and  deemed  worthy  of  beirj,;  tranitoiUcd 
to  posterity.    Tbe  colleclion  is  dedicattd  to  Tibcitus. 
Ho  classifiaa  tbe  individuals  of  whotn  he  treau,  ac- 
cording to  fOflM  pecoliof  viitae  or  two,  of  which  they 
are  cited  aa  exaoifdeo.   He  firat  eonfinae  hknarir  te 
Romans,  and  ihen  passes  to  other  nations,  c»p«ia:!y 
tbe  Greeks.    I'he  titira  of  bis  chapters  are  the  woik 
of  tbe  graoinanana  or  copyists,  aa  appears  rery  clear- 
ly from  the  use  of  words  which  were  unknowii  d'-r  nj; 
the  ticsl  age  of  liomau  literature.    Valerius  di*{>l*vs 
neither  judgment  in  his  choice  of  anecdotes,  nor  sbl 
is  their  omBgenonlt  nor  good  taato  in  tho  me  of  ex- 
paaaiotta,  and  in  the  tianntioaa  which  bo  freqoeady 
makes  from  thi  i  i'.u.  jI  irdcr  of  things     No  or.t  ^f^r 
earned  flatter)*  to  a  greater  eztont :  his  preisre.  itd- 
daeoaod  to  TiberiuS;  is  perfectly  disgusting.    H»  man- 
ner of  narrating  is  far  fr^rri  yilri^mc,  and  hi*  •■i\lc-  if 
cold,  declamatory,  and  aiiectcd.    ^iut«iiLa»iaiwiiag  lU 
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bistorv  and  die  <^'u(1y  of  untiquity,  and  containn  n  nnm- 
btx  of  little  facts  tftketi  from  autbon  wixwe  work* 
hsfC  iiol  VBBclicd  iic>  Some  crillM  ImHcWi  tliovi|h  sn 

DO  verv  «'nrc  rrTr)TTnr1'5|  tfiat  thr  work  in  quf^fsrion  is  a 
compilation  from  a  Ureer  one  by  the  Mine  author,  and 
wra  eteeofled  hf  C,  Titna  Probue  or  JoHw  Paris. 
Otbers,  in  like  manner,  a-^-nhr  it  to  Januarius  Nepo- 
(ianus.   These  three  mdividiinl»  urc  equally  onknown. 
— The  beat  editions  of  Valerius  Maximus  are,  that  of 
Voratius,  flero/.,  1678,  8vo  ;  that  of  Torrcniua,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1726,  4to;  that  of  Kappius,  Lips  ,  1788,  8vo  ; 
and  that  of  Base,  Paris,  1838,  3  vols.  8v»  (Hieledmg 
Ol)5Cr|i)cns  de  Prodigiit),  which  last  form*  part  of  the 
colleciiot)  of  Lemaire. — VI.  Flaccu5,  a  l.aiin  poet 
who  flourished  under  Vespasian.    H«  wrote  a  poem  in 
eight  books  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  but  it  re- 
mained unfinished  on  account  of  his  premature  death. 
The  manuscripts  of  this  poem  add  to  the  name  of  Va- 
lerius Flaccus  that  of  Setimi*  B«I1ku.   It  ht*  b««n 
flopposed  by  some  critic*  tint  thfs  iMt  wM  tfM  t)«lH0 
of  a  grammarian  who  made  a  revision  of  the  text,  or 
wbO|  perhaps,  waa  the  poaseaaor  of  a  remarkable  man- 
uscript.   The  bifthpliee  of  the  writer  It  cIm  involved 
in  some  douht.    It  is  bclu'  \  (  i!  f  s  m.iny  that  his  native 
place  was  Patavium,  and  thts  opinion  ia  foanded  on 
Ttricras  passages  of  MartM.   Others  vapuo&te  lh«t  ho 
wa^  born  at  Sctia  Campania,  and  allege  the  name  5?p- 
tinua  in  favour  of  thia  position.  The  latter  name,  how- 
ever, hH  been  eiplatned  above.    There  baa  eome 
down  to  ns,  among  thfi  *>pi£^m«  of  Martia!,  one  ad- 
dressed to  Valerius  Flaccus,  id  which  the  former  ad- 
vises him  to  renounce  poetry,  and  applj  hiRMelf  to  the 
atudies  of  the  bar,  as  affording  a  better  means  for  ac- 
cumulating a  fortune     From  this  aome  have  been  led 
10  believe  ibat  bis  poetical  talenia  were  not  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries.  Quintiliao, 
however,  speaks  of  his  death  as  a  great  loaa  to  litera- 
ture.   He  died  .\  D  88,  in  the  reign  of  Uomitian. 
The  "  Argonautics"  of  Valeriaa  Flaccna  are  in  eicbt 
books,  the  last  imperfect.         the  poetn  been  com- 
pleted, ii  is  thought  thnt  t  -vould  have  occupied  ten  or 
twelve  books.   It  ia  an  imitation  of  the  work  of  Apol- 
lontDB  of  Rhodes  on  the  eame  etibject.   The  entice 
arc  far  from  being  agreed      to  its  merits  :  •sfMiif  rank 
it  next  to  the  JBneid  i  while  others,  who  regard  beauty 
of  diction  as  leaa  eiaential  than  inveniien,  aaeign  it  a 
mn-  h  1m  vcr  rank,  and  give  the  preference  to  the  po- 
ems of  Siaiius,  Locan,  and  even  Stilus  Italicua.  In 
troth,  the  "  Argonaulics*'  are  clearly  deficient  in  ori- 
ginality    The  principal  fault  of  the  poem  is,  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  Argonauts,  which  forms  the  chief  in- 
loreai  of  the  fable,  is  continually  lost  ti^'ht  of  amid  tin* 
merous  digressions  and  cp'^odf".    Hence  the  poem 
wears  in  general  a  cold  and  monotonous  appearance. 
It  ia  not,  however,  without  beautiet;  it  eontaine  de- 
scriptions highly  poetical,  and  aome  very  ingenioua 
coinpnrisons.    ft  is  remarkable  that  in  the  passages 
where  Valerius  In^-^  not  imitate  Apollonios,  he  is  far 
more  elegant  than  in  thoae  where  be  eopiea  bia.  Hit 
style  is  concise  and  energetic,  bat  oftenthnea  ohecore 
and  affected.    Frequently,  too,  he  sacrifices  nature  lo  ' 
art,  and  to  an  anxiety  for  displaving  the  stores  of  his  | 
emdition.— The  best  editions  of  Vderio*  Fleeeos  are, 
that  of  B.irmann,  L.  Bat  ,  !724,  4to  ;  that  of  Harles,  ' 
AlUnb.,  1781,  8vo ;  that  of  Wagner,  Gotting.,  1806, 1 
9vo ;  that  of  Weidiert,  Jits.  ap.  OomI.,  1818,  8vo ;  | 
nnd  that  of  TiPmairr  (forming  part  of  hia  colle  ■tinn'), 
Farts,  1884-5,  8  vols.  8vo.    (6'cAo/Z,  His*.  Lu,  Rmn., 
vol.  *,  p.  W4,  teqq.) 

V.^t.Rfcs  Rurus,  aRoman  poet  in  the  Atignstan  age, 
on  whom  Tibullua  (4,  1,  60)  passes  a  high  eulogium 
("  Valgius,  atemo  fftfior  nm  after  Hrnntro**),  which, 
,n  all  probability,  comes  rather  from  the  warm  friend 
than  the  sober  critic.  Horace  speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
Hwee  hf  wbon  he  wooM  wM  nia  ptodvetioiia  lo  be 


(Sst.,1,10,83  )  QninUlian  makea  ne 

mention  of  him,    ( SrhHU.  Ih.st  Lit  nom  ,Y.  1, p.  2«7.) 
Vanoalii,  a  people  of  Geraaany.   The  Va 


beCB' m  OalWe  ongm,   Pf  niy  and  We* 

rnpms  arrree  in  making  tlwm  sucn.  ajid  iht-  latter  v%Ti- 
ter  more  eapecially  affirms,  in  express  terms,  thai  the 
eolhe  and  Vandak  Ihoogb  disfinguMMd  h^  mam, 
were  the  same  people,  agreeing  in  their  manners,  and 
speaking  the  same  language.  They  were  called  Van- 
dala  from  the  Teutonie  term  tfenuN,  aHueb  aignifies 


to  wander.  I  hev  began  to  b©  trfmble'omr  Xo  the 
Romans  .\.D.  160,  m  the  reign  of  Aurelius  and  Veiua: 
in  the  year  410  they  mads  themselves  masters  ol 
Spain,  in  conjunction  with  thr  .Mnm  and  Suevi.  and 
received  for  their  ahare  wiiut  Jrom  liiem  was  termed 
Vsndalitia,  now  AndtimHi.  In  489  they  crossed  into 
Africa  under  Qsnaeric,  who  not  only  made  himaelf 
maater  there  of  Byzacium,  Gstulia,  and  part  of  Nu- 
rnidia,  but  crosssd  over  into  Italy,  A.D.  468,  and 
phindsrad  Rome.  After  ibe  death  of  Genaerie  ibe 
Vandal  pwwer  deeUned.  {Dm  Can.,  71,  IS.— .B»> 
tTojt  ,  8.  13  — Frofop.,  Ji.  O.,  1,  l*T«c,  Gtm.,  % 
—JomatuL,  28,  27.) 

Van oiHif  IS,  e  German  tribe  aleog  the  RWoe.  Tbeb 
capitol  was  Augnsta  Vangioonm,  called  also  Borbeto- 
magua,  now  Womu.  (Tec.,  Ih$t., 4, 70.— li,  6snn., 
M—PKn.,  4,  17.) 

VknTusrs  or  ^'AT^PA^•T^.r.s,  a  riTrr  of  Asia,  callei*. 
otherwise  Hypanis,  which  riaea  in  the  central  part  of 
Caucaaus,  and  Mia  into  the  Peine  MMlia  bv  sevasal 


mouths.  It  receives  in  its  ronr?c  all  the  water  of  the 
western  branch  of  the  Caucasian  cham.  The  saadj 
plain,  which  eslenda  to  the  nordi  of  this  river,  fendrii* 
cs  it  with  mr>rf«  Its  two  principaJ  mouths  embrace 
the  island  ot  Tainan,  in  which  the  town  of  FanegoriOf 
the  anoient  Phanageria,  ettncu  a  little  trade.  Tte 
modem  name  Kuhan  of  the  river  Hypanis  preserves 
traces  of  the  ancient  appellation,  since,  according  to 
the  pronunciaton  of  the  oialecis  of  the  north  of  Asie» 
the  A.  ottered  from  the  throat,  becomes  k.  (Ptol.-^' 
Maltt-Bntn,  Geogr.,  vol.  S,  p.  43.  Am.  rd.) 

VarTl's,  I,,  a  cori;rrn[jnrary  of  V^irgil  and  Horace, 
and  one  of  the  best  tragic  poets  of  his  time.  He  com- 
posed a  drama  entitled  Tkytttrs,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Qniiititijii,  ilr«(rvi<i  to  be  ranked  with  the 
finest  chefs  d'ocuvre  of  the  Ureeks.  He  also  dtstin* 
tiriafaed  nimaelf  {»  the  departmenl  of  epie  veise,  and 
Horace  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  epic  poets  of  his 
time,  'rhe  Mmv^  of  Virgil,  however,  bad  not  yet 
been  publialted.  Vaiioa  aung  the  expleite  of  Aofoe* 
tus  and  hi.s  son-iivlaw  Agrippa,  ao  »h  i:  hi?  porm  ap 
pears  to  have  been  rather  historical  than  epic  in  ita 
ebereeler.  It  ia  entirely  lost.  Mscrobius,  howovett 
has  preserved  for  us  a  few  fine  lines  from  snotber  poem 
of  Varius',  on  Deailt.  (Sat.,  6,  I,  3.) — The  scholiast 
on  Horace,  common^  known  by  tlie  name  of  Ibo 
Scholisat  of  Croaaius,  accuses  Vsrius  of  having  sto- 
len the  tragedy  referred  to  above  from  Ca»sius  .Scrcrua 
of  Parma,  a  poet  of  the  same  period,  mentioned  with 
eolosimn  b^  Horace.  (Epist  ,  1, 4,  3.)  This  chargs 
has  been  ataee  reiterated  by  several  of  the  learned, 
and.  among  others,  by  Vossloa  (de  Poet.  Lat.,  p.  23), 
by  Gesner,  and  Baxter,  in  their  respeetive  editions  ol 
Horsee,  and  also  by  Bormann.  wiehnd,  however^ 
:.,-is  ?iiri\v!  i!h'  iiiarcuracy  of  the  scholiast,  who,  in 
making  bia  accusattoo,  confounds  Vsrius  the  poet  mth 
Qointoe  Atnia  Yafoe,  who  fot  ^Mm  to  doelb  el 
At  ns  [Val.  3f«r.,l,7,7.— &AW,IK«I.£A. Ami., 
vol.  1,  p.  811.) 

VsBBO,  I.  M.  l^atimire,  a  RoAiaii  rensel  of  ig- 
noble origin,  colleague  with  Ti  .1\mi!tti^  Paulus  the 
year  in  which  the  battle  of  Cannx  was  fought.  Hie 
rashness  snd  presumption  hastened  that  meroorrtte 
conflict  {Vid  riannae,  and  Hannibal.)  After  the  bat- 
tle he  retreated  to  Venosis,  snd  pot  himself  m  a  pos- 
toie  Ibr  MiaiiM  dto  mmbt  till  M  could  receive  i» 
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■mctioDa  «nd  r*-enforceiDettts  from  Rome.  On  fan 
«Awquent  return  to  Rome  he  was  bonoonUf  ve- 

eeived,  nolwiUtStaiullJig  liisdcfeal;  and  ihe  ftef>a'.? 
tamed  hua  tiianks  for  hi»  uudauntcd  aspect  aitcr  de- 
fnt,  ukI  for  not  having  dei|Mired  of  the  cotamoo* 
ivealth.  (Lis.,  22,  8ft,  Mff. — Jd^  2a» 
IL,  22,  61,  »eqq.)  H«  «ra«  •ftanvwd  atipcNMed,  aa 
procoiwul,  to  deJcnd  Picenum,  uxl  raiac  levies  there- 
la ;  and  bis  (irucoasular  authority  was  conuauc^  to  kaa 
year  after  year.  He  appears  to  have  filled,  at  a  later 
period,  the  office  of  auilus^ddur  lo  Philip,  as  well  as 
other  public  employ uitn is.  {Lie.,  «3,  — Jd.,  25, 
6. — Id  ,  30,  26,  &c.)— II.  A  Latin  writer,  celebrated 
Cm  laifl  pml  Uaraim.  He  it  Mid  to  whuen  no 
l«M  ttaa  too  diMeot  vdnoMe,  «»ydi  iM  all  now 

Io!it  txcefit  a  (realise  de  lie  Kutlica,  and  part  uF  an- 
other de  LtugM*  LtUtMA,  dedicated  to  the  orator  Ci- 
•MO.  He  was  bom  10  tlw  UVlh  jrear  of  Rome,  and 
was  dcsccitdcd  uf  an  ancient  senatorial  fainity.  It 
IS  probatii«  liiat  his  yoiuii,  aiui  evua  Umi  giunUiS  part 
of  his  maahood,  weresjietii  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in 
Ite  MqaiMlioD  of  tiiai  stvpendow  koowkdge  which 
ha*  proeoTMl  hin  the  appellatioii  of** the  mo»t  Umnui 
iJ  the  lioinan*.'"  In  .\  UC  686  he  served  under 
Pompey  lu  his  war  agaiu«t  tiic  pirates,  in  wincii  li» 
oiaMMDded  the  Oraek  ships.  To  the  fortunes  of  that 
coninijuder  he  conttriutJ  timily  atiached,  and  was  «p- 
pouited  oue  ut  iua  litutuuauljii  i:i  ^^«uu,  aloii{f  Willi 
Afrauiua  and  Pelreius,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ivar  with  Cmmt,  UuipMWft  Ulienor  waa  eefMctalljr 
cMfided  to  bia  protectioa,  and  two  togiom  wen  ptaecd 
under  co.'nin.iitd  After  the  snrrendcr  of  his  col- 
Us^es  in  Hither  6pain,  Cesar  proceedt-ni  in  person 
a^siostlUM.  Var^o  appears  to  have  been  Uttie  quali- 
fied to  cope  with  such  an  adversary.    One  of  the  le- 

Soos  deserted  before  htsowueyes,  and  his  retreat  to 
adiz,  where  he  had  meant  to  rture,  having  been  cut 
•i^  b*  wimodand  at  dtscreuoa  wub  the  oUmt,  in  tiio 
wemtf  of  Goiduba.  Fnm  that  penod  he  daapakwl  of 
the  salvalion  of  iho  rcimhlic,  and,  receiving  his  free- 
dom truiu  Uai^r.  lie  procecdt  d  lo  Dyrrhacltnnu,  U>  givb 
POnpcy  a  detail  of  what  had  pKused.  This  latter 
place  Im  left  almost  immediately  thereafter /or  Rome. 
After  his  return  to  Italy,  ho  withdrew  from  all  putitt- 
eal  conc  erns,  and  nidulyt-d  hin>*elf,  durniv  tlie  reraain- 
dac  of  his  life,  io  the  eojoymeni  of  liters^  leisure. 
Tba  oolf  aarvica  whieh  he  perfbnood  for  Ctuw  was 
that  of  arranging  ibc  i^  inks  which  the  dictator  had 
SiiumU  pcocuryd,  ur  which  liad  beotl  acquired  by 
those  who  had  preceded  him  in  tba  miMigisinent  of 
public  adiik*.  He  lived,  dunog  tba  lakn  of  CBsar, 
n  habits  'of  the  cioaett  mtimacy  with  Cicero.  The 

Ijrealer  part  of  his  tunc  was  passed  at  the  various 
viUaa  which  ha  possessed  in  liaiy.  After  the  aaaassi- 
■atian  of  CMar,  Van<o*s  principal  villa,  situata Martha 
trr.vii  of  Casinum,  in  tiie  terriiory  of  ihe  Volsci,  was 
lure  inly  »et£<xi  by  Miuc  Autouy,  aluug  wiiii  aluiuj>l  all 
bia  wealth.  Nor  was  this  all.  His  name  was  also 
pkood  » lha  lilt  of  ibt  yoaanbad,  although  be  was  at 
<ha  advaoeed  ago  of  7^  yoaio.  His  rnendii,  however, 
secreted  him,  and  he  remained  in  a  place  of  safely 
until  a  special  edict  was  passed  by  the  consul,  M.  FUo- 
««s,  under  the  triumviral  teal,  excepting  him  and  Ifaa- 
sala  Corvious  from  the  genera!  slaughter.  But,  though 
Varro  thus  escaped,  he  was  unable  to  uave  Im  Ubmy, 
which  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  one  of  his  villas, 
iiid  faU  iMo  tba  baada  of  aa  iUttaiata  aoldierjr.  After 
tha  battle  of  Aetium,  Varro  veaided  at  Rome  until  his 
decease,  which  hapfiened  .\.U  C  727,  wiicn  he  was 
80  yaaia  of  age.  Hm  wealth  was  restored  by  Augus- 
toa,  hot  hii  books  could  not  be  supplied.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  loiis  of  his  books,  which  impeded 
the  protfficuttoa  of  hu  studies,  and  prevented  the  com- 
poaition  of  such  works  as  may  have  required  reference 
wd  cooaultation,  mar  bava  laduoad  Vano  to  amploy 
lha  iOM>min|jpart  01  htt  lift  itt  dtaliVMim  thoaa  pre-  i 


cepts  of  agnculiure  whub  had  been  the  result  of  iaog 
experience,  aad  which  need  only  rcoiiiiisceiicc  to  m- 

culratr  It  was  !OT;e  'Lime  rtftcr  t!;c  lo««  ot  h:s  books, 
and  wnen  he  nau  t<c^ily  ieachcd  me  age  of  oghtj,  that 
Varro  composed  the  work  on  btubandry,  as  he  himaalt 
lestifiaa  in  tha  iatrodufitioii.  VanOk" 
tyo,  "  write*  more  liko  a  sdiotar  than  a 
ly  acquainted  with  agriculiura!  j)urfuits."  Th;swosk, 
together  with  that  dt  Lingvo.  Laima,  are  u>e  only  two 
of  Varro'a  prodoctioM  tint  bate  laached  oa ;  aad  the 
laller  ia  incomplt^tp  Ti  is  00  acconm  of  thi«  f  hilalo- 
gicttl  pruduciion  mat  .Aulua  Gellius  rauns  turn  2.i:uaiig 
the  grammarians,  who  form  a  numerous  asd  impoctaoi 
class  in  the  bialeiy  of  Latin  iuatatoR.  Thia  mmk 
originally  eomiatad  of  cwentjr<>foor  books,  aad  wna  A> 

vided  into  three  great  parts.  The  Crst  sn  Ircoks  •^^ere 
devoted  to  etymological  researciies.  k  ue  seciwd  di- 
vision, which  extended  from  the  commencement  of  tba 

seventh  to  the  end  of  the  Iv.  {■!".!.  b-  ;  k.  con.:.:t".:*:r.ced 
the  accidents  oi  verbs,  and  ine  uaiereni  ca^L^ii  w..ica 
they  undergo  from  decleusion,  conjugatiOQ,  and  com- 
panaoQ.  The  author  admiu  of  bot  two  kinda  of 
woida,  DoanaandvMfaa,towhichbarefeisalltbeo^ba 
parts  of  speech  He  di:-linguishes  also  two  vur'?  cif 
declension,  of  winch  he  caUa  the  ou«  aiUumry,  sod 
tba  Olbar  natural  or  necoaaaiy.  With  the  ninth  booh 
icrminaies  the  fragment  we  possess  of  V.Arro'»  tjcauae. 
luc  liiud  part  ol  the  vvuik,  whith  couUiocu  twelve 
books,  treated  of  syntax.  It  alw  conuined  a  sort  of 
gioaaai|,  wbiab  expliMiMd  tha  troa  meaniM;  of  Lina 
tenna.  This  may  be  ooaaidared  ae  one  o»  Ihe  ebarf' 
works  of  \  rr.  aod  was  certainly  a  labonoas  ar^i  iu- 
genious  production ;  but  the  autiMtr  :s  evideotiy  too 
loiul  of  deriving  wofda  firooa  the  ancient  diaiecis  of 
luly  instead  of  recurring  to  the  Greek,  which,  after 
the  capture  of  Tareotum,  became  a  great  source  of 
l>ann  terin^  There  was  ulbo  a  diitmct  tre^i'i^'.:,  ut: 
•SrrtMon^  Lalimh  addiaaaed  to  MaiccUoa,  of  whxk  a 
very  few  fragmeoli  are  preaeired  by  Aolna  GeHiea. 
File  critical  works  of  Varro  were  also  numerous,  but 
aliMOSt  nothing  is  known  of  theu  content*.  liis  lojth- 
ological  or  theological  pcoduclioas  were  much  iitamad, 
and  very  frequently  cited  by  the  ancient  fathers,  par- 
iictilarly  by  St.  Augustine  and  Laclaaiiua.  This  part 
of  !iis  woriis  chiefly  coniriliuicd  to  the  splendid  repo- 
tation  of  Varro,  aud  waa  extaat  as  late  aa  the  bMfr- 
ning  of  the  I4th  oeotaiy.  Fetcaich  had  aeon  it  iaiii 
youth.  It  suliscijiicnlly,  however,  disappeared.  In 
history  Varro  was  also  conspicuous,  aud  Plutarch,  la 
Lis  hie  of  Ronoloa,  apeaks  of  him  aa  a  man  of  all  the 
Romans  noitvaiBed  in  thndepartmetii  of  knowiadga. 
The  philosophical  writinos  of  Varro  are  not  numefooa. 
His  chief  work  of  this  description,  cntitic-d  ;!f_ 
lophM  Ubcr,  apj>e«ra  to  have  been  very  comprchenajTO. 
St.  AttgoatiiM  lalOMW  o*  that  Vano  esamined  in  if  aO 
the  various  sects  of  philosophers,  of  w  hich  he  enumer- 
ated upward  of  380.  The  stfcl  ol  the  (  ).d  Ac:iueoay 
waa  tMt  whieh  ho  hbuself  followed,  and  us  tenets  be 
maiiiuioed  in  eppoaitton  to  all  others.  Vano  denv^ 
much  notoriety  from  his  satirical  compasitiofkB.  His 
Tricttrenuf  or  TricipiUua  was  a  satiric  LU'.ors'  c.i  t^t 
tnuiavirale  of  Qauar,  Ponpejr,  aud  Crasaiu.  li&ch 
pleasantry  and  aareaam  ware  aleo  inionpaned  to  his 

books,  entitled  Ltj^islorin  ;  but  his  roost  cc'f  brattd 
production  in  itiat  line  was  the  satire  wbicii  he  iiimseif 
entitled  Mempfean.  It  was  so  called  from  iho  €fmc 
Menippua  of  Gadara,  who  waa  in  the  habit  of  exprcsa- 
ing  himself  jocularly  upon  the  most  grave  and  imp<«- 
taiit  subjects.  The  appellation  of  McnipfKan  f^xi 
given  to  bis  satires  by  Varro,  because  he  imuated  the 
philosopher's  general  alyleof  hnmour.  bi  itacstanni 
form  it  appears  to  have  t>cen  a  sort  of  literary  aoomaly. 
Greok  words  and  piirancs  were  interspersed  with  Lab> 
m :  pram  waa  mingiid  with  ven»s  of  various  aeaa 
urea  *,  and  timatniry  with  aeriooa  lenark.  Many  ftaf- 
inaota  of  tbit  MeoippatB  ttlin  iMMtn,  hnt  tliejr  ai» 
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oeh  broken  and  eomipted.  Tbe  hmit  id  the  differ-  [  rounded  bj  the  foe»  led  on  bjr  AiaiimM.  Tk»  A»> 
It  subjects  or  chapters  contained  hi  it,  tmounting  to  '  roans  made  a  valiant  resistance  for  three  iueceeeif 


jarly  150,  have  been  given  by  Fabricius  in  alplial  t  t 
•1  Older.  Some  of  them  are  in  Latin,  others  in 
mek.  Mtitjr  minor  prodoetwne  of  Vano  mtght  be 
so  mentioned  did  our  limits  permit.  A  suracient 
imber,  however,  hare  been  cited  to  juatiiv  the  pane- 
mt  of  Cicero :  "  Hm  works  broo^  M  MM^  U  H 
ere.  while  we  were  foreigners  in  onr  own  citjr,  and 
sndering  like  stran^crff,  so  that  we  might  know  who 
id  where  we  were  ;  for  in  them  are  laid  open  the 


but 


Mintriee  and  places,  the  names  of  all  things,  divine 
id  bvnwa,  the  breed  of  animals,  moral  duties,  and 
le  origin  of  things."  {Dunlop'a  Roman  Literature, 
)1  2,  p.  84,  ftqq.) — St.  Augnstine  sa^s  that  it  cannot 
It  he  wondered  how  V'arro.  who  read  such  a  nnmbcr 
:'  books,  could  find  time  to  compose  ao  manj  volames ; 
mI  how  he  who  eompMad  •» 
•  nt  Iri^nro  to  penisc  such  a  variety  of  books,  and  to 
siii  so  iruich  liierary  information — The  best  edition 
f  the  treatise  it  Re  Rnstiea  is  that  contained  in  the 
knptoret  Ra  tttuties  of  Gesner,  Lips.,  1795,  2 
ols.  4lO  ;  or  Hi  the  same  edited  by  Schneider,  Lipa  , 
TM-97, 7vols  Rvo.  The  best  editions  of  the  treatise 
e  Lingua  Latina  are  the  Binont,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo, 
nd  that  of  Miiller,  Ltps.,  1833, Sra.— III.  Attaelnns, 
poet  of  Attaco  in  dallia  Narbonensis,  or,  as  some 
up|>osc,  of  Narbo  itself  He  was  born  about  6S  B.C., 
od  died  about  37  B.C.  Varro  tranitated  freely  into 
Aim  vera*  the  Aigpiwatict  of  ApoUooiiw  Bliodim. 
!•  eompoaod  ttao  in  histtmeal  poem  on  C^nir*e  war 

rith  the  Sc^uani  (Df  BeHo  Sfjuanico).  Varro  like- 
nse  appears  as  a  writer  of  elegies.  (Wemsdorf, 


oct.  Lai.  Mm  ,\o\.  fi,  pt.  3,  p.  1894,  tcqq.— 
Ataano,  oli 
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ellcd  at  last  to  yield  to  numbers 
lluree  legions  were  cut  to  pieces;  and  Varus,  severely 
woonded  and  vowiHtng  to  niTivo  Uw  ienominy  of  do* 
feat,  stew  himself.    His  example  was  Allowed  by  bit 
principal  ofTicers  :  the  tnbunes  and  chief  centurions 
were  immolated  as  victims  by  the  bsrbahana.  (Tiutl., 
Ami.,  1,  61.)   Thie  disMtrous  event  took  phco  fi.C. 
9.— The  Romans  had  not  experienced  so  eeeero  a  d^ 
feat  since  the  overthrow  of  Crassus  by  the  Parthians. 
mmole^  of  bia  country,  a  description  of  the  aeasoos,  1  Augoatua  waa  in  deepair,  and  for  several  mootbs  at* 
o  l«w*  of  loliuiMHi,  the  oidiMiMM  of  the  prfoilt,  do<  lossed  hb  hoard  and  ha^  to  remain  negleeied,  oad, 
estic  and  military  occurrences,  the  situations  of  '  striking  his  head  against  the  door  of  his  apartment, 

frequently  exclaimed,     Vanu,  ftve  me  back  my  le- 
giotu."    Great  alarm,  toe,  waa  felt  by  the  emperor, 
Um  tbo  Tictohoos  Gonnaiio,  miMag  wilh  olboc  triboo 
on  the  fnintiers,  should  raake  •  deMont  opon  Italy ; 
and  an  extraordinary  levy  was  therefore  made  to  riieet 
the  emergency.    The  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Varoa 
waa  the  Tontolwrgiensis  Saltus,  lymg  in  an  eastem 
direction  from  the  modem  Padfrhnrn,  and  reaching  as 
far  8«  the  terrilor)-  of  Osnalnuk.    {Suet  ,  Yu  Aug., 
23,  49  —W,  Vtt.  Tib.,  17,  srq—Taat.,  Ann.,  1,  8, 
icc.—Jd..Htst.,i,  n.—Jd.  ib.,6,  9.—I>io  C«»i.,M^ 
23.)   The  remains  of  the  vanquished,  that  lay  wWtMl* 
in;;;  tin  nr  ind,  were  interred  six  vfirs  after  by  the 
victorious  Germanicus.    {Tant.,  Ann.,  1,61,  te^  )— 
II.  Qotntitioa,  an  acute  and  rigid  ciitie,  mentioned  hf 
Horace  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  (v.  437),  and  whose 
death  is  mourned  by  the  same  poet  in  one  of  his  odes 
( 1 ,  24).    St.  Jerome  calls  him  a  native  of  Cremona 
fCAron.  J?u««6.— Oijrmp.  189. 1,  HP  24).  Hfjm, 
however,  doobta  the  propriety  of  ^ivm^  hhn  lh«  sin» 
name  of  Varus     (Bzeurs  .  *Z,  nd  V'/ri'  ,  f.V/n;-  ) — III. 
Lucioa,  an  Epicurean,  and  a  friend  of  Julius  Usssr. 
He  ia  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (6,  3,  78).— IV.  A 
tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Ovi<!  (Ep   cr    I'ant ,  4, 
16,  31). — V.  Alfcniis,  a  barber  of  ('rcinuna,  who, 
growing  out  of  conceit  with  his  profession,  quitted  it 
and  came  to  Rohm,  where,  attending  the  lecture*  of 
flotrioff  Solpiehia,  •  eolehrated  lawyer,  h«  mode  to 
great  proficiency  in  hi*  sttidios  as  to  become  eventu- 
ally the  ablest  lawyer  of  his  time.    His  name  often  oc- 
curs  in  the  Pandects.    {Hor.,  Sat,  1,  S,  188.)— VI. 
A  river  which  falls  into  the  Meditcmincan,  to  the  west 
of  Niciea  or  Nice.    The  modern  name  of  the  Varus  is 
the  Var.    At  a  somewhat  late  period  it  formed  the 
western  limit  of  luty,  which  in  the  tiroo  of  Aagoatna 
had  heon  mnhod  hy  Ae  ftOM  tmlqr  of  lhat  ooMNt 
placed  on  the  Maritime  Alpo.  {Cnmei^*  Am.  ndjff 
vol.  I,  p.  2,  nor.) 

VascSkks,  a  people  of  Spain,  between  the  Iberos 
and  the  Pyrenees,  in  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  A^*- 
varre:  their  chief  town  was  Poin|icl  j,  tiow  Pampelu 
na.'    {Pliny,  3,  3.) 

YATiciNoa,  Mona,  a  bill  at  Rome,  forming  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Janieolom  lowarda  the  north,  and  tufh 

posed  to  derive  its  name  from  l!ic  Latin  word  mfct 
("a  soothsayer")  or  tra^iftmtim  ("  divtiiattun"),  as  it 
was  once  the  scat  of  Etruscan  divination.  {Fealuji, «.  *. 
Vaticanus.)  The  Campus  Vaticanus  incladcd  all  the 
space  between  the  foot  of  this  range  and  the  Tiber. 
According  to  Tacitus,  the  air  of  this  part  of  Rome 
was  considered  very  unwholeaome.  {Hi»t..  S,  98.1 
Here  Caligula  erected  •  Chcu,  in  which  ho  |daoed 
the  great  Kg^-ptian  obelisk  that  now  stands  in  front  of 
St.  i*eter's.  {HurlofCt  AntijuiHes  of  Rome,  p  232.) 
The  ground  now  covered  by  St.  FOI«r*a,  Uic  papal 
palace,  mu^um,  and  gardens,  was  anciently  designated 
by  Vaticani  loci,  "  places  belonging  to  the  Vatican 
Hill."  {Taat.,  Hist  ,  I.  c— Martial,  2,  68.— Uttr* 
gets,  AntifuiM  of  Rome,  vol.  S,  p.  M6.) 

TiiTrMTa  in,  it  PrtvmenM,  by  the  trtbnne  P.  Tatbi 
las,  694.    It  appointed  C«sar  governor  of 


V'tttTOwe 

inhnkcn,  Epitt.  Crit.,  2,  p.  199  ) 

Varos,  I.  QfiNTiLit's,  s  Roman  commander,  bc- 
M^ng  to  a  family  more  lUustriooa  for  oehiovemeDU 
hnn  antiqnity  of  or^in.   Hk  fafher  had  foaght  wider 

he*  standard  of  Brutus  at  Philippi.  and.  not  w  i.shing  Ic 

urvive  the  destruction  of  liberty,  had  caused  himself 

o  bo  slain  by  one  of  his  freedmen.   The  aon,  never- 

helsss,  gained  the  favour  of  Aognstns,  who  named 

iim  consul  along  with  Tiberius. ~U.C.  13.    He  was 

ifterward  appointed  proconsul  of  .Syria,  and,  on  the 

leath  of  Herod,  aapported  the  claim  of  Atdul&iis,  the 

ton  of  that  moniich,  to  the  veeont  throne,  ud  ehta- 

:iscd  severely  all  who  resisted  the  authority  of  this 

)nnce.    {Jotepkut,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  9,  3. — Flav.  Jo- 

teph.,  Vit ,  p.  6,  Metiq.f  td.  llmrMmji.)->According 

.o  Velleius  Paterculus,  a  contemporary  writer.  Varus 

aras  a  man  of  mild  disposition  and  retiring  manners 

'vtr  ingtmo  mi!i:<,  mon!ius  qmclug),  but  still  very  «• 

(wciotta,  who  enlert^  Syria  a  poor  man  and  left  it  a 

rich  one.  (Fett.  Palere.,  9,  117.)  Having  been  sub- 
sequently appointed  commander  of  the  forces  m  Ger- 
many, he  employed  himself  not  so  much  in  watching 

the  movements  of  warlike  communities  jealous  of  their 

freedom,  as  in  the  foolish  attempt  to  bend  them  to  new 

institutions,  based  upon  those  of  the  Romans.  A 

strong  feeling  of  discontent  arone,  of  winch  .\rminius, 

o  German  leader,  aecietly  took  advant^e  to  free  his 

ooontry  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romani.   Vara*  was  ap- 

ptizcd  by  Segestcs.  king  of  the  Catti,  of  the  conspiracy 

that  had  been  formed :  "  Anest  me  and  Armintus,  to- 
gether with  the  other  leading  chieftains,**  said  this 
Uithful  ally  of  the  Romans  ;  "  the  people  will  not  ven- 
ture to  attempt  anything,  and  you  yourself  will  have 
Till  lime  allowed  you  to  distinguish  between  the  In- 
nocent and  guilty."  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  I,  65.)  The  raah 
presumption  of  Varna  led  bun  to  ditreganl  thie  tola* 
tnn-  n  Hice.    He  advanced  with  hi*  army  into  the  in- 

'Anor  nf  the  country,  where  be  was  surpritmi  and  sur-  j  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  lllyricuro  for  five  years,  with  the 
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eoauaacd  oi  three  legions.  ( Vtd.  Cesar,  page  283, 
twwrit  th«  eud  of  tbc  /r«l  coiuniA.) 

V4«i«ivi^  I.  *  Bi>a>Aa  of  mod  iinyan  fi«vii^ 
fcMn  bcMfbt  fenmrd  on  one  ocetMOii  at  t  wUoen 
•gainst  an  iitdividual  whom  Cicero  was  defending,  the 
•mar  wveigbcU  againal  bim  witb  so  much  ba&cruesa 
of  NfMrMch,  ind  excited  to  mocb  odium  against  bun 
by  the  piciuri-  A  ihcti  in  J-c.v  of  his  vices,  lhat  odium 
V)Utn\iinum  became  ptu^truiai  iur  bitier  and  tinplAca- 
ble  haucd  (^Catnpare  Seneca,  ie  CmttatU.  Sap., 
i7.)^lL  X  shoemaker  of  BeoofootoiB,  dofoaaod  m 
body,  and  addiciod  to  iearrtloaa  invaetife  •gainst  the 
meinbf  rs  of  liie  hi^jber  class.  He  In  t  J  in  the  reign  of 
N«rO|  and  &Kbibit«d  a  show  of  gUdiators  when  thai 
ampaiar  paaaad  through  Benereotom.  He  is  said  to 
bave  mvonted  a  pccuUar  species  of  cuji,  calkd  after  his 
name     {Taett.,  Ann.,  IS,  24.~Marlud,  li,  SG.) 

Ubii,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  tbc  Rhine,  trans- 
BMtad  acioaa  tiM  tivtx  by  Agiipim.  TImji  chief  town, 
ubiorum  oppidttm,  or  Ars,  callM  after  this  Agrippina 
Coluitid,  from  ihc  circuiiistancc  of  Agrippina  (the 
daughter  of  Germaoicus,  sikI  mother  ul  Nero)  having 
beon  born  there,  is  now  CoUtgne  or  Koin.  (Tacit., 
G  ,2^  ;  Ann  ,  12.  27  — P/i^t  .  i.  n.~Cu:s  ,  4,  30  ) 

V'Bcrin  IniauLA,  tiiu  /.v,V  oj  Wi^ht,  south  of  Britain. 
{9iut.,  Vit.  Vetp  ,  i.—riiH  ,  3,  4.) 

VauKTius,  a  Latin  wnter,  who  doohalMd  A.D.  386, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Einperot  Valeottniao,  to  whom  be 
dedicated  his  tredtisu  de  Re  Mtlttari  Although  prob- 
ably a  military  man,  his  Lauoity  is  pure  for  the  agts  in 
which  ha  lived.  Modara  critiea  diatuiguiah  between 
this  writer  and  Vc<:;rt)(i9  who  composed  a  treatise  on 
the  veterinary  art  The  best  edition  of  Vegctiua,  de 
RcMdilaii,  13  that  uf  Stcwechius,  Vttal,  1670,  12mo. 
The  bast  edition  of  the  work  of  the  other  Vegatioa,  on 
Iho  ▼atcrinary  art,  ia  that  by  Gaanar,  ui  the  writ«r*a  it 
Re  Riuttca. 

Vbirntcs,  the  mhabituntj"  of  Veil.    (Vul,  Veii.) 
Van,  a  powerful  city  uf  Ktrurta,  at  the  distance  of 
atK)ut  twelve  uulea  from  Rome.    It  susiahied  many 
long  wars  against  the  Romans,  and  was  at  last  taken 
•nd  destroyed  by  Csmillus,  after  a  siege  of  ilh  \edrs 
At  tbc  lime  of  tta  deatniclioa  Veii  waa  larger  and  far 
UHiaa  magniftcent  than  tha  city  of  Roma.    Ita  aitoa* 
tioii  waa  so  eligible  that  the  Romans,  aftf  r  the  burning 
of  their  own  city  by  the  Ciauls,  were  inclined  to  ini- 
gnio  thither,  and  touUjr  abandon  thoir  nativa  home ; 
and  this  would  bava  bean  canied  into  elocution  if  not 
opposed  by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  Camillus. 
(Ocui,  Fan.,  2.  195,— C,c  ^dc  Iht  .  1,  \\-~  H^nat., 
StU  ,  ^  3,  143.— Lir  ,  5,  21.)    The  site  of  ancient 
Veil  anawara  to  tlie  spot  known  by  the  name  of  Pin- 
tola  Fitr/Kse,  and  fiiiuatid  about  a  mile  and  a  liulf  to 
tnc  uurllicasl  uf  lliC  niodoni  p09thoui>e  of  la  SloTtu. 
Tbo  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  found  there  very 
racanUy  hava  olaced  ihis  fact  b^oM  diapata.— After 
the  eaptora  or  Roma  by  tbo  Oaula,  and  tha  attempt 
made  to  transfer  the  scut  of  Roman  power  to  Vcii,  we 
acarcely  bear  of  the  latter  city.    We  collect  only 
from  0  VMMgt  in  Frontinus  (de  Col.)  that  Vcii  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  under  Julius  Ci-sar,  who  di- 
vided tU  laiids  auioug  his  soldiers,  tiut  lu  tne  civil  vv<irii 
which  ensued  after  his  death  it  was  nearly  destroyed, 
and  left  iq  a  most  desolate  state,  a  fact  which  is  con- 
finnad  by  Luean  (7,  393)  and  Propertius  (4,  10,  27). 
It  IS  C(.r!-i.ri,  however,  that  Vcii  again  rose  from  its 
ruina,  and  was  raised  to  municipal  rank,  probably  un- 
dar  Tiberiua,  whoso  statue,  with  several  other  monu- 
ments relating  to  his  reign,  were  disLoM  rtd  on  t!ic  site 
of  the  city.    It  existci  lit  the  time  uf  riiiiy  (3,  5;,  iwd 
even  much  later,  under  the  emperors  Constantine  and 
Tboodoaia.  {Cramer't  Anc.  IuUf»  vol.  1 ,  p.  236,  sr^  ) 
VsjAvta  or  Vcofoa,  an  Etfuacan  divinity  worship- 
ped at  iioinc.    Tin  wit  belie vrd  to  cast  lightnings, 
and  these  liad  the  property  of  causing  previoua  deaf- 
Mas  In  those  whom  thm  w«M  to  ittilM.  (Amm. 
M74 


MoTccU.,  17, 10,  S.)  The  temple  of  Vejoris  at  Eamo 
stood  in  the  hollow  betweeo  the  Arz  and  the  Capui 
("tator  duo*  luco»."—Ond,  FaaL,  3,  430).  Hu  stat. 
oa  waa  that  of  a  youth  with  daru  in  hia  hand  ;  a  ahe- 
goat  stood  beside  it,  and  a  she-goa:  was  the  riciim  to 
him.  {Otnd,  L  c.—AmL  GtlL,  5,  12.)  Haaoa 
viewad  hia  as  Toong  Jupiter,  white  otkets  anw  i 
the  avenging  Apollo, of  the  Greeks.  (Ond,  I.  c. — 
Aul.  GelT.,l.  c.)  He  was,  bowatrar,  certainly  a  god 
of  the  under-worUi.  (Mart  ,  CSa|wa.,  2,  9.~U.,  1, 7. 
-  -Wacroi.,  Sal.f  3,  9.)  Uia  oame  b  aaid  to  have 
i^igaified  **Iipuriotu  God.**  {Aid.  GelL,  L  e. — Kaght- 
ley^s  Mylhulo^^y,  p,  531.) 

Vki^brum,  a  name  geoerally  applied  to  all  iha 
ground  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Tiber,  becaraak 
tlie  base  of  the  Capito!  and  the  Avenline  Acrordjng 
to  Varro,  the  term  was  dwviid  from  tbe  Latin  verb  ve- 
Ktrc,  because  this  part  wss  ongiaaUjr  aawoipf  nod 
•abject  to  Booda,  whan  it  waa  naeeaaary  to  oaploy 
boata  to  paaa  bom  one  hill  to  the  other  (L  L.,  4, 
4).  ^^'e  find  the  name  subsequently  rc»inc:e«i  to  two 
streets,  distinguished  from  each  other  bjr  the  tnWa  of 
Velttbrmm  Mmtu  and  Minus.  Nardini  conceive)  thu 
ilu-y  ran  paralli!  to  eirh  other  from  the  Circis*  Maii- 
iims>  tu  till,  loot  of  the  Cap.tol,  intersecting  the  ViCtts 
Tuscus,  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  and  the  other  str^ 
which  Jed  from  the  forum  to  iIm  Tiber.  In  this  quar- 
ter wm  lh«  atwpa  of  the  oil>Teiide»»  (Horat. 
Sat.,  2,  3,  Sa9.->C!raaKrV  Ame,  Ztafyt  If  ^  419, 
teqo) 

\  KLU,  a  city  of  Lucanta,  OD  the  coast  of  the  .Male 

Tyrrhenum,  between  the  promontories  of  Pahnunun 
and  Posidium,  and  situate  about  th(ec  miles  from  tbe 
left  bank  of  the  river  Hcles  or  Elees.  It  was  founded 
br  tbe  PbocaMoa  after  their  abaodooineot  of  Aiaha  in 
Coraica.  (Vul.  Phocn.)  The  Fhwcaw  cdled  the 
town  Ifveir  ('Tf/??1,  wiiich  tlie  l^&tiDs  afterward  chan- 
ged to  V'elta.  Siralio  a>st  ris,  th^l  m  his  time  '.he  tity 
was  called  Elea  ('EX^a),  and  so  .Staphaiioa  Bjaanimos 
gives  the  form  of  the  name.  Tbe  more  comxt  lAode  ol 
writing  the  word,  howerer,  is  Helta,  which  tbe  Latins, 
t  ia|j[oying  the  ,Eolic  diijamina  for  the  aspcraic,  enun- 
ciated by  Vclia.  (Compare  Pltn.^  3.  d  :  "  Offidam 
Heiia,  qua  nume  Velta.") — Strabo  informi  iia,  that 
from  the  constitution  addpttd  by  its  founders  being  so 
excellent  a  one,  the  new  colouy  \va&  enabled  to  restat 
with  success  tbo  aggressions  both  of  the  PosidoniaUa 
and  the  Lucani,  though  vciy  inferior  to  these  adver- 
saries both  in  population  and  fertility  of  soil.  (Strah  . 
2C^'2  )  ^'LIla  is  jarticulsrly  cclebrs'id  in  the  aorja/s  of 
Grecian  science  for  tbe  school  of  pbiloauphj  which 
was  formed  within  its  waHa,  under  tbe  auapicea  of 
Zt  iio  mid  PariiJt  nidfs,  and  which  is  coirmoii^v  Vt.own 
by  ;he  uauit  of  the  Eleatic  sect.  This  sect  n^s,  after- 
ward transplanted  into  fi'recce.  where  it  degeneraleti 
into  aachool  of  sophistry  and  false  dialectic.  (Brucl- 
er,  Hitt.  PM  ,  vol.  I,  p.  II42.)— Scylax  tetds  u»  la 
infer  that  Vclia  afterward  rcceivrj  a  ro!^  y  cf  Thu 
rians,  an  event  which  we  may  siippo<«e  to  have  occur- 
red about  440  A  C.  (Scybx,  Peripl .  p.  4.)  VFhm 
the  Rom  ins  formed  tbc  design  of  cr<  z  a  Icraple  10 
Certs,  ihcy  sought  a  priestess  from  XMi^,  where  that 
goddess  was  held  in  great  vcncraiion,  to  inntruct  thra 
in  the  rites  and  ccremomda  to  be  observed  in  her  wai^ 
ship.  (Cic.  pro  BalB.,  ti.—Vat.  Jfar  ,1.1  )— This 
place  became  subsequently  a  Roman  niarit  iv  co!onT. 
as  may  be  infened  from  Livy  ;  but  the  penod  at 
which  thia  change  in  its  condition  took  place  is  mi 
inrntioncd  .  it  was  prolialJy  net  \uv.2  after  the  rclo 
aiiatiou  of  Pa'siuai.  Mtntiou  of  Vcita  freqviciitlv  oc- 
curs in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  who  occasionally  n  ffied 
there  with  his  friends  Trebatioa  and  Talna.  '  (£•. 
Fam.,  7,  20  ;  ad  Att.,  16,  7.)  Tbe  aituatioo  «f  tbe 
town  seems  to  have  been  considered  rery  healt.V  ;  as 
Platarch  saya  that  Pauloa  iilmilius  waa  ordered  there 
by  bia  phjraieiaiw,  and  tint  ho  dettred  cooiMm^ 
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lenefit  from  ibo  ut.  Horace  wu  abo  recommended 
o  visit  Velia  for  a  diiordflrfailm  •grat.  (£)>.,  1,15  ) 
Slrabo's  time  Uiia  ancient  town  was  greatly  reduced, 
tm  inhabitanta  being  forced,  from  the  poornea*  of  tbeir 
>oil,  tu  betake  themsLlvt-s  to  tisl^itig  and  other  seafa- 
on^  occupetiom. — ^Tbe  roin*  of  VeUia  atend  ab«ul  kmU 
ft  mil*  mm  lb*  aett  on  liw  «!•  new  cdM  Cutda- 
mare  dtUm  Bttc^  (ChMwr**  Am.  iMiJy,  vol  fl|  p. 
370.) 

VklSna,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Roman  tribes,  d*> 
riving  its  appellation,  Ik  fsaid,  from  the  hke  Vetintiii 
in  ib«  Sabine  territory.  It  was  added  to  tbe  other 
tribes,  together  with  the  one  termed  Qunirui,  A  U.C. 
513. — ^The  locality  of  this  tribe  was  in  the  vioinitj  of 
Mount  PahttM.   (librv/ ,  Ep..  1,  6,  S3.) 

VKUtNtls,  a  river  in  the  SjtS»iiic  ti-rntory,  rising  in 
tbe  Apennines  and  faMmg  into  the  Nar.    It  occasion- 
•lly  overflowed  iisbeitlis,  mA  formed  some  small  lakea  i 
before  it  entered  ihc  N'ar    One  of  the  lakes,  snd  the  i 
chief  of  the  number,  was  called  the  Lacus  Velinus,  i 
uow  Lagodt  P>i  dt  Lugo.    The  drainage  of  the  slag-  i 
tumt  wsl«n  arodoced  by  tbe  oecational  oTerflow  uf  ' 
tbe  l«ke*  aiM  of  the  river  wu  Anrt  iKempied  Ity  Cu-  \ 
r-.n^   Detrjil  I"?,  the  coni)ar>ror  of  ihc  Satmies.  He 
cikuseil  •  clistinel  to  be  inado  for  the  Veiinus,  through  ' 
wbieh  the  vratera  of  that  nvi-r  were  carried  into  the  i 
N*r,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hundrpd  fret.    Thin  | 
is  the  celebrated  fall  of  Term,  known  m  tiiiiy  by  (bu  i 
name  of  Cadiitu  delle  Marmore     The  Veliiius  is  now  i 
the  Veitm.  {Crmter"*  Anc.  llatv,  vol.  U  p  316.)  I 
VccTtes,  tn  ancient  tows  of  Latiam,  aetttheast  of  j 
Aricia,  and  nu  tl  ^  road  between  Rome  and  Tarriicina.  j 
U  Wii»alwa)  !i  reckoned  one  of  the  most  imporlani  and 
coneidenble  cities  of  the  Volsci.    The  niiiahu.uitfi 
were  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  ihc  Konians,  , 
&ud  rt^vglicd  so  often  that  it  bccatuu  ncccssitr)'  to  pun-  j 
ish  them  with  unusual  severity.    The  walls  of  their 
town  were  rased,  and  lU  aeoaton  were  removed  to  | 
Rome,  and  compelled  to  reeide  in  the  Tnnsttberine  j 
part  of  the  city  ;  ascvrrr  rino  being  imposed  npon  any 
individual  of  their  numiifr  who  ahould  be  found  on  litu 
other  side  of  the  river.    (Lie ,  8,  14.)   The  colony, 
however,  planted  by  the  Komana  at  Velttrx  siill  sub- 
sisted 111  the  reign  of  Claudios,  as  mention  is  made  of 
il  at  iluit  period,    {Front  ,  tit  C\il.)    Its  chief  boast 
waa  tbo  lioiiour  of  bavins  giveu  birth  to  Augustus. 
SnetonitN  atatea,  that  Uie  noeae  tn  which  he  waa  aaid 
to  havu  bci  ti  born  was  still  sho^vn  tn  his  time  m  ar 
Vcliir^".    {Vu.  Aug-,  6.)    The  modem  namt  of  this  i 
{.1  1  1  s  VtlUtri,   (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1.  p.  83  )  | 
VKLLAUNonuMDM,  s  city  of  the  Scnones.  between  I 
Agendicum  and  Genabum.    According  to  D'Anville,  ; 
the  modern  liaiunc  {cn  (riilmois)  uiiswtrs  to  the  an- 
cient place.    Lemaire,  however,  thinka  the  opmioo  of 
Qodnin  prefetable^  who  make*  Ocnabom  to  have  been 
situate  neu  Scfnenfre.  in  llie  neiulibourhood  of  which 
some  traces  of  a  ruined  ctty  »iul  cxi!>l.    (C<r^  ,  0.  G.,  ' 
7,  11. — Lemaire,  Index  G<ogr.,  ad  Cat.,  p.  395.)  j 
Vbllkua,  a  female  of  ancient  Germany,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Bnietcri.    She  was  believed  to  be  i 
gifted  with  prophetic  [jowcr.*,  and  tXiTCis"      in  CDti?**!. 
^uencc,  very  grast  influence  over  the  minds  of  her 
covntiyineni  wio  aaeribed  to  her  a  apeeiea  of  divine 
iharaeter.    Tacitus  first  makes  mention  of  her  in 
B.C.  71,  the  era  of  V  e^pasun.    (//(s(.,  4,  61 . — Com- 
pare  Hui.,  4,  65 — Germ.,  8.)    From  Siatius  it  ap- 
pears that  she  was  subsequently  made  captive  by  the 
Romans.    (Sy/r.,  I,  4,  89  )   The  more  correct  form 
of  '.he  name,  and  ihe  one  more  nearly  aiijiruacinng  ihe 
German,  is  Welda.    (Lias.,  ad  Tactt.,  Germ.,  8. — 
Oiertm.,  ad  foe.)  Pio  Caaaioa  writea  the  name,  in 
Greek.  'Bf?.r/<V;,  which  fixes  the  I'.uantily  of  the  penolt. 
{Dw  Ca^a.yjragm.,  ihx  ,  67,  b.) 

ViLLtioa  PaTBaccLUs,  a  Roman  historian,  de- 
acended  from  an  equestrian  family  of  Campania.  The 
T«ar  of  his  birth  ia  commooly  fixed  at  19  B.C.,  the 


same  year  in  which  Vurgtl  died.  We  have  a  vei} 
few  patienlaia  respecting  hia  life,  and  theaeweoMafai 

from  the  writer  himself;  for,  what  is  very  ''!n;;;i!l!!r,  no 
other  ancient  author  makea  mention  of  inm,  except* 
ing  jierhaps  l'ri»cian,  who  cites  a  Marcus  Velleins,  and 
Tacitus  (ilnit.,  3,  98),  who  apealu  of  PuUiua  Velleiaa 
■a  ewDiMiidef  of  an  army  in  Thrace.  In  his  yooth 
Paterculus  iraveri-ed,  along  with  Caius  Cesar,  a  part 
of  the  East.  Augustua  named  him,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  yeara.  a  pvefact  of  horse ;  and  in  this  cepaeflyi 
and  afterward  as  qusstor  and  lieutenant,  he  nrcom- 
panied  Tiberius  on  his  campaigns  in  Germany,  l''aQ- 
nonia,  and  Ddlmada,  and  was  thus,  for  the  space  of 
nioateen  yeara,  hia  companion  in  arma  and  tno  wit* 
neaa  of  hia  exploita.  He  retemed  to  Rome  with  Ti- 
berios,  and  held  the  office  of  (ira-ior  the  )  r  r  t!  j'  Au- 
gustus died.  Sixteen  years  after,  during  itie  consul- 
ship of  M.  Vincius,  he  cnmpored  or  eiae  completed 
his  historical  work.  The  lollowin?  year,  A.D.  31, 
he  was  involved  lu  iht  dii^grace  of  Sejanus,  who  had 
been  his  patron,  and  was  put  to  death  along  with  tbe 
other  fnenda  of  that  aspiring  minister.— The  woifc 
of  Patetenlna  la  entitled  Imtanm  Rtmaiui,  but  n 
IS  possible  that  this  ap|>cllation  may  be  uwin^  to  the 
copyists.  A  single  manuscript  of  the  work  was  p(«> 
served  at  the  convent  of  Murbaek  in  AUaett  where 
Beatus  Rhenanns  found  it.  This  manuscript,  which 
was  in  a  very  b<id  condition,  was  subfequently  lost. 
Its  place  is  supplied  by  the  edition  of  Rhenanus,  pub- 
lished in  IdSO,  and  by  a  collation  of  tbe  mannacript, 
made  by  Barer  before  Rhenaova  rammed  it  to  the  eon* 
vent  from  which  he  had  borrowed  it.  This  collation  is 
added  to  the  edition  of  J.'iliS. — The  beginning  of  the 
work  IS  lost,  so  that  we  arc  ignorant  of  tlie  plan  which 
the  author  had  proposed  to  himself  to  follow.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  he  had  intended  to  give  a  summa- 
ry of  Universal  History,  containing,  in  particular,  .vli  u 
might  prove  mteresting  to  the  Romans.  In  the  brat 
fragment  he  treat*  of  Greece,  the  Aaayrian  empire,  and 
iho  kirtgdom  of  Macedonia  ;  after  this  there  is  a  la- 
cuna, eiiihraciitg  (it€  tir«t  years  of  Rome,  Tbe 
remainder  of  the  first  book,  and  the  second,  w  hich  we 
have  entire,  or  with  the  losa,  perhaps,  of  only  a  few 
lines,  give  the  history  of  Rome  down  to  A.D.  30. — 
The  history  of  Paterculus  does  not  enter  into  details. 
It  ia  a  general  picture  of  the  tunes  rather  than  a  nar- 
rative of  mdividoal  eventa.  The  biatorian  atatea 
rncrelv  rc?u!t«.  and  is  filrnt  respecting  the  causee 
which  combined  to  produce  thrm  He  love)",  howev* 
er,  to  develop  and  draw  the  char  ictt  rn  of  the  princi* 
pal  actors,  and  hia  worli  is  filled  with  delineatioiia 
traced  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  We  find  hi  him,  alao, 
a  ;;real  inanv  polilii  tl  and  mnrat  observations,  the 
fruit  of  experience  and  foreign  travel.  In  his  aUle 
he  imitates  the  coneiae  and  energetic  manner  of  !m1> 
lust.  His  diction  is  pure  and  clegaiit.  w  iihont,  how- 
ever, being  wholly  free  from  affcctattun,  which  sliows 
itself  in  the  aeareh  for  archaism-i  or  antiquated  forms 
of  expresition,  and  in  the  too  iieqaent  tise  of  moral 
sentences  and  fi<rures  of  rhetoric.  Some  Helleniaraa 
are  also  found  in  him  I'hc  charge  of  adulation  to 
his  prince,  which  is  ao  often  brought  against  this  his- 
torian, mav  find  some  palliation  in  the  fact  that  it  waa 
not  until  afti  r  ihe  death  of  Stjjiius  that  the  rvrannical 
spiul  of  TiberiUi  began  openly  and  fully  to  develop 
Itself  ;  and  of  this,  if  \  ellcms  were  involved  in  ihe  fate 
of  Scjanua,  he  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  a  wit> 
ness.  Besides.  Tiberius  had  been  the  mihury  chief 
ai>d  the  bciM  '.li  'tir  nf  f  a  i k  ulns  The  laiter  praises 
the  good  deeds  he  performed  ,  he  exaggerates  his  mer- 
it ;  be  treata  with  nidnlgeiicc  his  faults:  but  he  doee 
not  push  Ratterv  -  <  fir  .iv  !'liiid!v  to  a!ur  tlie  tnith, 
or  iis»etl  limits  tiiU  ,ire  false,  ll  is  unjust,  iherefore, 
on  account  of  this  venial  failing,  to  rank  Paterculoa 
among  historians  who  are  undeaerving  of  confidenee. 
Ha  ii  impaitial  in  the  raeital  «f  tfnlt  of  wind  Iw 
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•  wkuMt.    A*  for  ihMe  wWcb  ptaa- 

•d  Uiitltr  his  own  eycd.  wIktc  is  the  historian  who, 
In  wilting  ibe  hittory  o{  his  own  ume«,  it  wholly  ex- 
empt from  the  charge  of  paniality  ?— >The  beat  edi- 
tiona  of  Faltrculjs  arc,  that  of  Burmann.  Lu^d.  Bat , 
1744,  S  vuU.  Bvo ,  lual  of  Kuhukin,  177J,  L.  lial.,  2 
vola  8vo ;  that  of  Kraase,  Lips.,  1800,  8to;  and  that 
of  Lematfe.  PunM^  9fO,  wbwll  iwt  ta,  for  the 
oioet  part,  a  repahlieatioR  of  Ruhakcn**.  {SchoU, 
Hut  Lit  Rom  ,  vol  2,  p  357  ) 

Vauot  Jtsssa  or  BatiOCAtsaa,  a  pe^^ple  of  Gallia  BlI- 

Sica.  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Sequana,  weat  of 
II-  Hillovaci,  and  north  of  the  Aulerci  Elnirovicr* 
'i'h*.jr  capital  was  Iloioniagua,  now  Utji^ca.    {L'uji  . 
B.  G.,  7,  Ib.—Plin.,  4,  18.) 

VciiirKOii,  »  city  of  Cainputit,  in  liwi  northwaat 
■oglo  of  ibe  eocntxy,  and  Mor  th*  river  VoUarmw. 
{Strabo,  -"R  )  It  is  much  celebrated  in  antiqui'.y  for 
the  excciieiiite  oi  the  uii  «%iiicit  lU  territory  produced . 
(Horai  ,  Od.,  2,  6,  16  —  id  ,  Sat.,  2,  4,  «8.— Jl«rr . 
13,  98  — Cfl/o,  A  R  ,  i:i5  — P'pa  .  16.2) 

Vkmkdi  or  VBKRi'.r.a  (Jcrma;;  inbe,  on  the  eastern 
Dank  of  the  Vistula,  near  its  mouth  They  gave  name 
to  Um  Vcnedicoa  Sinoet  oS  ihia  coast,  moA  to  the 
Hootet  Veoediei,  or  tho  low  range  of  Bountauw  bo- 
twcrn  Eajt  PnutU  ood  Pdutd.  (Tae.|  OtrUi.,  49. 
-Plm.,  4,  27.) 

ViMiri,  I.  a  people  of  Italy,  in  GiMlpine  Gaul,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Vo,  fabled  to  have  coino  from  Paph- 
lagonia,  under  the  guidinco  of  Antcnor,  after  the  Tro- 
|3ti  vvur  ( l  ; /,  Hi'Dcii.)  I  )ri  tlif  iriwiMou  of  Italy 
ID  the  tiiih  centur/  by  the  Uuoa,  under  their  king  At* 
lib,  sod  the  genont  dowlation  tlMt  oveiywboro  tp< 
pearpd,  t^rcnt  iiiiml>cr«  of  the  people  who  Uvcd  near 
the  Adriatic  took  ahelif-r  in  tho  islands  in  this  quarter, 
whore  noiir  itanda  the  city  of  Venice.  Thete  islands 
bad  previoualy.  in  A.D.  421.  been  built  ufvon  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Pataviuin  for  tho  purposes  of  commerce. 
Thv  arri\,il  oi  lri'<<h  himlrs  of  *iarti:auiis  iii  Italv  iii- 
creaaed  ihcir  population,  until  a  commercial  state  waa 
fermodt  whidb  Kiadoallf  row  to  power  and  opolotteo. 
— Af  rc-^ivh  the  origin  of  tho  ancient  Veneti,  the 
tradition  which  mAkcs  them  ul  Taphitigonian  origin  is, 
M  WO  have  akeedy  remarked,  purely  fabulous.  Man- 
aart,  on  the  other  band,  baa  atartod  a  learned  and 
planaible  theory,  in  whieh  be  maintains,  with  great  abil- 
ilv.  tluir  Xorthi  rn  or:;;iii  .\cror(hii:;  to  this  wnlcr, 
ihey  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Sclavonic  race  His 
grettmlB  lor  tbia  opinion  arc,  I,  the  fact  of  the  Veneti 
being  nut  an  aboriginal  peopl<'  of  Italy  ;  2,  ihv  Anal- 
ogy of  their  name  with  that  of  th>.^  \  aiiJuls.  baiti  hetug 
doiived  from  the  old  Teutonic  word  tcentUn,  and  de- 
Botii^  a  roving  and  unatcadj  mode  of  life ;  and,  3, 
ftom  the  exiatenee  of  the  amber^trade  among  tbent. 
and  the  proof  ^vliich  ihi-*  rimi^^lu  s  of  a  coiniuiiri-ra 
tion  by  an  overland  trade  between  them  and  tho  na- 
tiona  inhabiting  the  ahoraa  of  the  Baltic  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  north  {Miinnrrf.  (Trnjr  ,  vol  10,  p  54, 
itqq  ) — The  histury  of  the  \  eneti  coiiiams  lutle  that 
is  worthy  of  notice,  if  we  except  the  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  their  beiqg  the  aole  people  of  Italjr  who  not 
only  offered  no  reaialanee  to  the  ambitioua  projecta  of 
Uoinc,  but  even,  at  a  very  early  pfri(K!,  nndircJ  that 
power  an  essential  service  ;  if  it  be  true,  as  Pulybius 
reports,  that  the  Gaula  who  had  taken  llome  were 
suddi  nly  call?d  away  from  tliat  rity  by  an  irrup'.ior.  of 
the  V'eiiUU  lulo  ihcir  itirilory  (2,  18).  The  same  au- 
thor elsewhere  expressly  states  that  an  alliance  was 
afterward  (orpted  between  the  Komaoa  and  Veneti 
(2,  29),  a'faet  which  ia  conlimed  by  Slnbo  (216)  — 
This  stale  of  security  and  peace  would  seem  to  hnvt- 
been  very  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Venetian 
nation  According  to  an  old  geographer,  they  count- 
ed within  their  territory  fifty  citit  s,  mA  a  population 
•T  a  million  and  a  half.  The  soil  and  climate  were 
•RCtDeat,  nnd  their  eatileifeie  reported  to  breed  twice 
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to  (be  year.  Tbrir  horaea  were  eapacialW  mti.  %  \ 

their  fleelness,  and  arc  known  to  bavo  olun  ^tzti 
prizes  10  the  gsaita  of  Greece.  (£anp.,  Hint  t 
23 1 ,  ci  SdW. .  tf d  loc.—Hct^ck.,  t.  e.  'Emalff )  And 
.Strabo  affirms  that  Dionysuis,  tyrant  of  Sicilj,  kepti 
'stud  of  race-horses  in  their  country  (Sfrsl.JH) 
The  same  writer  asaerls,  that  even  in  i»«  dr^tjiot 
wee  an  amoal  aaoifice  of  a  white  hone  to  Dxwi 
When  the  Gaide  had  been  subjugated,  lod  tbecr  cocii 
try  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  dcf^fi-iincf.  iji 
Veneti  do  not  appear  to  have  mamfettcd  va  mA- 
ingneae  to  ooMlitnto  peit  of  the  imr  ^nnm,M» 
event  which  we  mat  suppose  to  have  h^ppfrn-d  tm 
long  after  the  second  Punic  war.  lUn  uiuyix^ 
from  that  time  was  included  under  (bt  gcoeni  it- 
Domination  of  Ciaalpioe  Gaol,  and  tbagt  umiAuOci 
to  all  the  privUofee  winch  that  ffovtoea  Nnani^ 
obtained  In  the  rtign  of  .\ugLi»tai  VeiKtuu  cod 
sidercd  a  scpaxale  duixict,  coiutiluting  ik  itstL 
region  in  the  division  made  by  that  empcrer.  iPtu., 
3,  18.)  Its  boandahes,  if,  for  the  lalu  of  inpliu 
tion,  we  include  within  them  the  IVidentini.  Mtdtuti 
Cami,  and  othsr  Rinallcr  natioi<s,  may  b«  roauictwi 
to  be  the  Alheaia,  and  a  line  dnwa  from  Uui  nm  is 
the  Padoa,  to  (be  wfet ;  tbe  Alpe  le  the  atilb;  lb 
.Adriatic,  ns  far  as  the  river  Formto  (iJmM).  to  the 
cast  ;  aiid  the  mam  branch  of  the  Padu  iotUua4 
{Cramer' a  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  118L)^IL  A  i 
of  Gaul,  et  tbe  aoutb  of  Aroenea,  oo  ths  i 
coaat,  powerftil  by  aea.  Hieir  chief  city  ii  aow  ctU 
Vannfs  {CiEj,B.G,^.^] 

VBNETia,  tbe  ooontiy  of  the  YeoAi,  lo  Gailii  Co 
alpine,   (nd.  fvavke  at  (head of  IteiitideYw 

cii  r.) 

Vk.nktus  Lachs,  the  umc  vMt:.  :U  Lieu  Bi.^.ui 
tinus,  or  I^ake  of  Conttanu.   {Mtlt.  3. 2  ] 

Vaniiia,  a  qymph,  sister  to  Aiuia,aa4aNlkR«t 
Tumna  by  Daunns.  {Vtrg.,  £*..  Ill,  71.— Owl, 
M(t  ,  11,  331.— Trtrrf.,  L  L  ,  4.  10  •> 

Vbkta,  1.  Bbloarvm,  a  town  of  BnUm,i»wW* 
eAe«fer.->II.  Siiuram,  a  town  of  Bnliii,Bl«rCi» 
trenf.  in  Nfonmouthshire. — III.  Icenoruoi, now  Cuiff, 
souijj  of  .Norwich,  according  to  Muuert;  but  Re- 
chard  is  ill  favour  of  Lyim. 

VeNTiDiua  BAaaoe,  a  native  of  PiceDUin,  «» 
brought  captive  to  Rome,  while  y«*aa  tnbnt,ilnf 
with  his  mother.  Wiicn  he  h>!<3  pown  op,  be  (slic- 
ed for  some  time  the  humt^lc  omploymenlof  hinnjont 
horses  and  mules.  He  afterward  accompiniwi  C«it 
to  nan!,  anil,  by  his  juiiictual  (li»ch»rgc of  :i«  1 
tasks  coiitidcd  to  iiun,  ruse  so  b;gb  in  I 
that  the  latter  bestowed  upon  him  »e»en]  wportwi 
autiooa.  After  Caraar'e  death  be  attacM 
Antony,  to  whoee  aid  he  brought  thmkfiwitw 
tma  U'  si)bsc!]uenlly  ohtamrJ  the  coMoI«fcip, « » 
evation  winch  exposed  him  to  many  psiqniiwlrt-  h> 
tonv  sent  him  afterward  against  the  PutlwM.  *boni 
he  (U-f.  a(id  in  three  baltlos,  D  P.  38,iad»ml«B« 
Roman  hunourtd  witii  a  Uiumph  ofttlto  ta"** 
enemy.  {Appian,  BciL  C^.|  9,  M,  K||.— B-i  " 
Partk.,7Ut€qq,)  , 

Vinve,  a  Roman  or  Latin  deity,  gencnlly  repra-J 
as  idcnticiil  with  llio  Greek  Aphrodite  C-\*i'^'!^ 
though  perhaps  with  but  little  corrcctMM.  it* 
Aphrodite  of  the  Iliad  is  the  daughter  of  Jop  -r 
Dionc,  and  by  the  Aleundrean  and  lb*  ^^t^ 
she  is  somctiraee  called  by  the  same  ntiBatiwr"*' 
er.  {TkeoCT.,  7,  1 16.-.P  c-;,.  1,  93  -Orl.  A  '  * 
a»  768. —  Jd.,  2,  461.— Sou.,  A>f  -  -  ' 

Heaiod  aaya  that  ahe  sprang  from  lhe>iwBi 
the  tea,  into  wliic-h  thi.-  mulilatpd  psrf  of  ^'f"'-*^ 
been  thrown  iiy  his  son  Saturn.   Sue  fir«t,  bf 
aj  proaehed  tho  land  at  the  island  of  ^V-^"^^ 
thencr  proceeded  lo  Cyprus,  where  gtais«««ii^ 
her  feet,  and  lrf>vc  and  Desire  allcwUd  atf- 
Vutig.,  m.  eflg^.)    One  of  the  H*«nie  m 
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Hymn.,  6),  thai  the  tnoiat-blowing  wea(>wind  waded 
Kt  111  soft  foam  a!oii<.r  the  waves  ot  the  sea,  anil  thai 
he  gold-fiUeted  Seasons  received  her  on  the  shore  of 
DypriM,  clothed  h«r  in  immortat  garaient*,  f^ced  a 
'oldcn  wrtath  on  her  head,  rings  of  orichalcuin  and 
[old  ill  her  pierced  u<irs,  and  golden  chains  aUuui  h«>r 
i«ck,  and  toeo  led  her  to  the  assembly  of  the  im  mor- 
als, every  one  of  whom  admired,  saluted,  and  loved 
ler,  and  each  god  desired  her  for  bis  spouse.  The 
lusbaijil  assigned  to  this  charuiiiig  gudilfss  is  usually 
be  lame  arliat  Vulcan  or  He^btestus,  but  her  legend 
I  also  inl«f«ov«tt  with  ihote  of  Mars,  Adonis,  and 
Lnchisca. — According  to  Homer,  Aphrodite  had  an 
mbrotdtrtd  gu  dU  (xrordf  i/Mf),  which  possessed  liiti 
ion«r  of  insDiring  Imw  m4  dcaUo  for  tto  panon  who 
voi«  it ;  ana  Juno,  on  one  occMion,  boirowed  the 
nagic  girdle  from  Uio  goddess,  in  order  to  try  its  in- 
lucnce  upon  Jove  {IL,  14,  1114.) — The  animals  aa- 
red  to  Aphrodite  were  swans,  doves,  and  sparrows, 
lortce  places  her  in  n  chariot  drawn  by  ewana  (Od., 
,  28,  15.  —  /i  ,  4,  1,  m).  and  Snpphn  :n  one  whose 
tam  were  spairuwh.  'ILe  bird  called  lynx  or  Fititi' 
Ut  of  which  so  much  use  was  imdo  10  amatory  magic, 
ras  also  eacred  to  thia  goddew,  m  wu  likowiae  the 
wallow,  the  herald  of  apring. '  Her  faTourite  plants 
'ere  the  rose  and  the  myrtle.  She  was  chiefly  wor- 
oipped  jat  C'ytheia  and  Cyprus,  in  which  lati«r  island 
er  favourite  places  were  r«phos,  Golgi,  Idalium,  and 
.malhus  ;  and  also  at  Cmdii.s,  M:let  Cos,  Corinth, 
klhcns,  Sparta,  ice.  lu  the  ni  J  >  :riricnt  temples  of 
US  goddess  in  Cyprus,  she  w.is  [ .  cnted  under  the 
Km  of  %  rode  conicsl  stouo.  Bui  the  Gfeci#A  scalp* 
)rs  and  painters,  parttcniaily  Prazitelea  and  Apelles, 
ic  !  \Mih  i  dcii  oiUnt  111  forming  her  image  the  ideal  of 
uaalc  beauty  and  attraction.  She  appeara  aom^imes 
aing  out  of  the  bm  and  wringing  ber  loeke ;  aone- 
incs  di  a'.vn  in  a  conch  hy  Tritons,  or  riding  on  some 
lariuo  tiiiiat<il.  iSiiti  is  usually  nude,  or  but  slightly 
lad.  The  Venus  do'  Medici  remains  to  u$  a  noble 
>ecimen  of  ancient  ar  a«td  perception  of  the  beauti* 
if.— Tbere  it  none  of  tlv  ^Mynqitana  of  whom  the 
ireign  origm  is  so  prioabic  as  tins  goddcu,  and  she 
generally  rsgaidod  as  being  thu  sume  with  the  As- 
irio  of  the  PboBnicians  :  the  tale  ol  .Adonis,  indeed, 
iflicicntly  proves  the  identification  of  this  laat-men- 
oncd  goddess  with  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
at,  at  the  same  time,  the  name  ol  the  latter  (if  we  re* 
ict  the  comnoa  Greek  derivation)  appeara  aiiwalarly 
annected  with  the  mythology  of  ScMidiiia»S;  for 
It  re  one  of  the  names  of  the  goddess  of  love  is  Frid-a, 
nd  we  see  the  same  root  lurking  in  d-^^K>d-(ri9.  (Corn- 
are  the  Bngliah  name  IVidey,  the  "  dim  Veneris.") 
-\\1ien  we  turn  to  the  Roman  Venoa,  we  find  her  so 
lorou^hly  confounded  with  the  Grecian  Aphrodite, 
)at  almost  everything  peculiar  to  her  lias  disappeared. 
itd  yet  Venue  cannot  have  been  one  of  the  wigioal 
eitiea  of  Rome,  as  her  name  did  not  occur  b  the  Se- 
an hymns,  and  wo  arc  assured  that  she  was  unknown 
\  the  tiino  of  the  kuigs.  {Macrvb.,  Sat.,  1, 12.)  Shti 
Bems  to  have  been  a  deity  presiding  over  birth  and 
lowth  in  general.  for,aa  VenotHortenaiayahe  was  the 
oddess  of  gardens.   She  was  held  to  be  the  aame 

9  Libitina,  t'uL  (^'oddesa  of  funcraU,  hecause,  says  PUi- 
irch  {Qu<rst.  Rom  ,  23),  iho  one  and  the  same  god- 
ess  superintends  lurth  a.id  death. — There  was  at 
lome  a  lemph  ">l  Vi  ijus  Fruli  {Fes'.us, r  Fni'ina!), 
I'hich  latter  irnn  ><•(  tns  to  be  incrcl)'  a  coriuplion  ol 
Iphr^dile  It  nuy,  however,  be  connected  with  frtu- 
iw,  and  refer  to  hue  ratal  character.  Prrhape  it  may 
brm  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  unguidl  rural  ebai^ 

ic'.cr  of  Vuaus,  that,  like  Pali-*.  luT  naaie  is  of  both 
;cndc!».  Thus  we  ineot  wuh  Deus  and  Dm  Venus ; 
ind  with  Venus  almiu  and  Yeoua  «hML  {Ke^htley^* 
Mythology,  p.  515,  *tqq.) 

VsNUsiA,  a  city  of  Apuha,  on  the  great  Appiao 
Way,  leading  to  TaMOti»t  «iiiA  ■bovt  fifkMB  oiwt 
8tf 


I  the  soatb  of  Aofidua.  Thia  place  appears  to  have  b«eii 
a  iloman  colony  of  some  importance  before  the  war 

1  agaioat  Pynbus.  (X/ton.  Hal.,  Exc^ft,  Lig. — VdL 
Ptttrt.y  1,  14.)  AA«r  the  dieMter  at  Oanns  k  af- 
forded a  retreat  to  the  consul  Varro  and  the  handful 

I  of  men  who  eecaped  from  that  bloody  field.-   The  aer- 

I  vices  rendand  hjr  the  Vemienn  on  that  occasion  ob- 
tained for  afterward  the  apecial  thanka  of  ti  e 
Roman  senate.  (L»..  23,  54.— M,  87,  10.)  Vcnt> 
sia  dciierves  our  attention  &till  more,  from  the  assoeia- 
tMHM  which  connect  it  with  the  name  of  Horace,  who 
was  born  there  A.U.C.  68§.  Wo  may  Infer  Aon 
Strabo  (250),  lliat  this  town  was  in  a  flourishing  atatc 
ai  bis  day.  Menitun  of  it  is  also  made  by  CiceiO 
{Ep.  ad  Alt.,  5,  6),  Appian  {Rdl.  C,v  ,  1,  W),  VSuf 
(8,  11),  and  othem.  The  modem  Venota  occupiee 
the  ancient  site.  {Crmm't  Ancient  luly,  vol  3,  p 
288.  seqq.) 

VaaAOKi,  an  Alpine  tribe,  living  among  the  Gniao 
and  Pennine  Alpe.   Gettarine,  howovor,  feekooa  them 

as  belonging  to  OalUa  NTrbonp-^is.    (P/tn.,  3,  30.) 

VaRBA^ua  Lacoe,  now  Logo  Maggiore,  a  lake  of 
Gallia  Ciaalpina,  throogh  which  flows  the  river  Tici- 
Mtts.  The  Logo  Maggimn  Um  portly  in  Switzerland, 
but  principally  in  Italy.  It  ia  twenty-seven  miles  long, 
and,  on  an  average,  eight  broad.  It  contains  the  Bor- 
romean  islands^  which  are  the  admiration  of  every  trav- 
eller.   (Plm^  S,  i9 —Strak.,  909.) 

Vkrckll.*,  a  citv  of'  'iailia  CisaJpina,  to  the  north- 
west ot  Ticinuui,  and  iho  capital  of  the  Libicii.  I* 
was  aitoalo  on  the  river  Seaaitea,  now  la  Setia,  and  ita 
aita  oomapoada  with  that  of  the  modwo  Borgo  Ytt' 
ttlQk.  Tkottoa  atylea  this  place  a  monieipium  (Mif> 
<ory,  1.  70),  and  Strabo  mentioi.^  >  ino  gold  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood,  near  a  place  called  Ictyinuiorum 
Vicus.  (S/ra^,3i8.)  Ammianua  Marcellinus  wiUoa 
the  name  Voioallooi.  (Ctamcr**  Am,  HM^,  voL  I, 
p.  47.) 

VaacisoBTORix,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  Arvem., 
dietiflgoiahod  for  hif  abilitiea,  and  (nr  hie  enmity  lo  the 
Romano.  Ho  woo  choeoo  eommandef-in-ehief  of  Ihi 

confederate  army  raised  by  the  states  of  Hrujl,  when 
the  great  insurrection  broke  out  tn  ibat  country  against 
the  Roman  power ;  and  he  used  every  endeavour  to 
free  his  native  land  from  the  Roman  yoke.  His  ef- 
forts, however,  were  unsocrrssful ;  he  was  besieged 
in  Alexia,  compelled  to  surrender,  and,  after  bemg 
led  in  triumph  to  Rome,  waa  pot  to  death  in  prtaoo. 
(Cm.,  B,  G.,  7,  4,  Mff. — Die  Com..  40, 41.)  The 
name  Vercingetori.<  appears  to  nothing  more  than 
a  title  of  command.  \'tT•c\nn-ctda^f^gK^  "great  cap- 
tain'' or  '  generaJiaaiao.'*  (TftMrvy,  Alar,  if  Om- 
ioia,  voL  3,  p.  87.) 

Viaeii.Lmt,  a  email  river  near  Oamia,  falling  into 
the  .\ufidu9.  It  is  said  to  have  been  choked  with  the 
dead  bodiea  of  the  Romans  on  the  day  of  their 
troue  otorthww.  (#ler.,  %  6  —  Ke/.  Moo.,  S.) 

Vkeoilia,  a  Tiame  given  to  the  Pleiades  finow  i ' 
rising  in  the  spring  (r^e.— Fid  Pleiades). 

YaaooBRKTus,  a  term  used  among  the  ancient  Gada 
ao  a  iudieial  appellation,  an<}  a  title  of  office,  Yer-gp- 
kftUk,  **%  man  for  judging."  or  "  a  judge."  (Ctea., 
R.  G.,  1,  l«.~3lMriy,  iht\  du  OoMfma,  voL  X  p. 
U5.) 

VaaoMANOPi.  a  people  of  Oillia  Belgiea  Sonmdk 

below  the  Nrrvii  nnt!  .^trtbate''.  Their  capita!  was 
Augusta  Vcroinanduoruni,  now  St.  Quentin.  {Cat., 
B.  G.,  2,  4.— ,  4.  17.) 

VMdKa*  a  et9  of  Qattio  Ciaalpioo,  io  the  lomlocy 
of  Ao  CeMMuniri,  and  ailaato  on  iho  rivtr  Adwala,  a 
ancfi^(i:rn  direction  frnm  tlio  soii'lu  rn  f'Tirr'iiul\-  tbo 
Lacus  Uenacua.  The  mod«;m  n«me  is  (he  same  with 
the  aoeient   The  history  of  its  foundation  ia  eomo- 

whnt  «ncpr!atn,  for  Hiny  (3,  \'J)  ascribes  it  to  th« 
HnxU  and  Luganei,  while  Lavy  as  positively  altrib- 
oioa  it  tollM  niBBiMBwi     »y  It  will  be  OMt  II 

1377. 
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tbaM  two  opaaoas  by  adiaittmg  that  the 
H*de  tbit  seuletnent  in  the  tcrnlarv  pre- 
viMMly  pownri  bjr  ibe  KJmbu  and  EofUMi.  Under 
tb«  dominion  of  tb»  Roomim  H  mmni  bottOM  •  large 

and  flourisiiiiig  tiiy.  (Strab.,  212  )  Ii  is  supposed 
to  lu««  bceo  colonized  by  Pompeiu*  Strabo.  TacUus 
ipMko  of  it  in  Ittor  timot  »■  a  moot  OfMlent  and  im- 
portant colony,  the  po«scBsion  of  uhicb  enabled  V'es- 
pa»i<iu'(i  party  to  begin  otTcu^iveopciitioba  against  ibe 
forces  of  Vitellius,  and  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
iTaat.,  Htst.^  S<)  TtM  catobniy  of  Vefom  it  $m 
wnStat  Mt^iUahed  aa  baiiig  Um  birUiptee*  of  CttvUm 
(Or..  Am,  3,  l\  — Martial,  14,  193)  and  of  Plmy 
tbo  iiaiur«li»t,  wbo,  in  bis  preface,  calls  himself  the 
countryman  of  Catullus.  It  whs  in  the  neijL^libour- 
hootl  of  Verona  that  ihf  fariioiis  Rha-tic  winc.  so  hiyh- 
iy  comnieudcd  by  V  irgil,  was  grown.  {Gcvrg.,  2, 
M. — Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  70.) 

VvKKcs,  C,  •  KooMo  who  goveroed  Um  piovioee 
of  Sicily  as  prvtor.  The  op|iranion  and  laptne  of 
wliK  h  iie  was  guilty  while  in  office  were  of  the  most 
flagrant  description,  and  lie  was  accused  by  the  Sicii- 
iana  of  anortion  on  the  expiration  of  bis  office.  Ci- 
cero managed  the  prosocutioti,  Horttnsius  appeared 
for  ibu  ddoucc.  Ul  Cicuru  ;:  six  urdUuns  against 
Verres  that  have  come  down  to  us,  only  one  was  pro- 
QQiMcad.  Diivan  to  daapav  bj  tha  dqMMiuona  of  tb« 
witimaaa  after  tha  &ral  oration,  ba  aabmittad,  wiihoot 
awaiting  his  sentence,  to  a  voItihti<r>'  c.ttle.  The 
Mber  bvc  oratioos  of  Cweio,  forming  the  aeries  of 
hanngveat  which  ba  utlandad  to  deliver  after  the  proof 
was  completed,  were  subsequently  published  in  ilir 
same  shape  as  if  Verres  bad  aclaally  stood  his  iri^l, 
and  had  niAile  a  regular  defence.  He  perished  af- 
tarward  in  the  (»roscrtptioa  of  Aotooy,  whom  be  bad 
aflaadad  hf  fefaaiiig  to  ahaiie  with  him  Ina  Coriniliian 
vases     Verrc*  apiicart  during  his  exile  to  have  Iivt  fl 

in  grcdi  adiuenco  on  bis  ill-gotten  gains.    {Vtc.  tit 

Verr.) 

VkbrIus  FLACOOa,  a  freedman  and  srainiDarian. 
famous  for  bis  powers  in  instructing.  He  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  grandcluliireii  of  .\ugu$tus,  and 
also  distinguished  bioiaeif  by  bis  wnunga,  whicb  were 
biatorical  and  grmmmaiieaL  Soatonioa  alao  iirfbnna 
tia  that  he  caused  to  hn  incrustrrl  on  a  !»rmirtrciilar 
buiiduig  at  I'lifiiitsle  twelve  tablets  of  niarhic,  on 
which  was  cut  a  Roman  calendar,  which  Suetonius 
and  Macrobiaa  oftan  cita.  Foiu  of  tbaae  tablets,  or, 
rather,  fragmaota  of  tbaiOt  ware  diMwmad  in  177U, 
and  published  by  Foggini  in  1779  Tliey  contain  ttic 
mooiba  of  January,  March,  Aoril,  and  December,  and 
llmoffr  great  light  on  the  Futi  of  OHd.  Vamua 

Flacous  was  at  the  heaJ 

grammarians.  His  prmcipai  work  in  ibia  htw  was  en- 
tilled  ie  Vtrherum  Sigtuficaitone.  It  was  abridged  by 
FaatiMi  a  gnmnaiian  of  tha  fbtiith  century.  Tbo 
abridgmant  baa  raachad  nai  but  tiba  original  work  ia 
I  I  ( Vid.  FeHius.—ilML  Gttt.,  4.  ft.~dMoii..  II- 
Utir.  Gram  ,17.) 

VtaTUMNOs  or  VotTVMiroa,  a  daily  among  tba  Ro- 
mans. .According  to  some,  be  was,  like  mercurv,  a 
deity  piciiidiiig  over  merchandise.  {Atcon.  ad  Ctc. 
in  Verr.,  2,  1.  69  —  ScAo/.  ad  Horat.,  EjntL,  V,  20, 
1.)  Varro,  io  ooa  plaoa,  aajra  be  w«a  a  Tuacan  fod* 
and  tbat,  k.^fore,  nia  atatoa  waa  to  ti»a  Tttsean  atiMt 
at  Rome  [L.  L  \,  1  p M);  in  another,  he  sets  him 
among  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Sabine  king  'Cs- 
tius.  (L.  L.,  p.  32.)  Horace  uses  Verlvmni  in  tba 
plural  number  (Ejnst  ,  2,  7,  14),  and  the  scholiast  ob- 
serves that  his  tilalucs  were;  in  aliiiusl  all  the  munici- 
pal towns  of  Italy.  —  Vertomnus  (from  verto,  "to 
torn"  or  "cbaqga")  ia  probaUjr  the  tnaalatioii  of  « 
Toaeaa  nana ;  and  the  moat  latioaal  bjrpotboala  i»> 
spectiug  this  god  i<t,  that  he  was  a  deitv  presiding  over 
tbc  scas<^«,  and  their  maoilold  prodoetiom  in  tba  ve* 
4|fMble  worid.  {Fftftrt^l^t.-^MUUr^BlnuLt^. 
lilt 


3,  p.  Rl,  )  Ceres  and  Pomona  were  aaaociaiea 
with  him.  The  Vortumnalia  were  in  October.  ( Vm- 
ro,  L.  L.,  5,  p.  ir.^KtighiUf'M  Mytkolagy,  p. 

Vkros,  L.  .^10*,  fatber  of  tbo  Emparor  V«nM^ 
was  adopted  hy  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  aod  received 
from  him  the  title  of  Cvsar,  A.D.  136.    Ue  died,  bow- 
ever,  a  few  montba  before  Hadrian.    Veroa  appears  tc 
have  been  of  but  moderate  abilities,  and  too  mncb  ad- 
dicted to  the  pleasures  ol  the  table,  as  well  o;:iCJ 
indulgences     (Spartian.,  Vtt.  Ver.) — II.  L.  £liaif 
Aoraltus,  Ceiontus,  Cofsmodas,  son  of  tba  ^ 
was  adopted  by  Antomnoa  Pins,  along  wmi 
Acreliu$.  m  accordance  with  the  express  wish  of  Ha- 
drian.   At  the  time  of  his  adoption  he  was  only  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  he  afierwaid  aarried  La- 
ciUa,  the  daughter  of  his  adoptive  parent.    After  the 
death  of  .\ntontnus  Pius,  the  senate  declared  Marcus 
Aurelius  sole  emperor ;  but  this  good  prince  bastened 
to  abaie  tbe  tbiooe  witb  bia  adopted  biotber  Vena. 
The  disMiatlarftjr  betwem  tbe  ebaracten  of  tbaat  tw« 
emperors.  Aurelius  all  purity  and  ciccllence,  a.T>d  Ve- 
rus  mo*t  profligate  and  bcentioas,  waa,  perhaps, 
cause  of  the  coraial  barmony  which  aiibaiaiod  belwM 
them  (luring  the  course  of  their  common  reign.  Vcrui 
took  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  sent  against 
the  Parthians,  over  whom,  by  the  skill  and  valour  of 
his  generals,  be  obtained  aeveial  comndcnUe  Tid^ 
ries,  and  captured  aeverd  town*,  while  he  hitnaalf  waa 
revelling  in  dehauch? :  i  -      .\nlioch      .^t  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  war,  Veru-<  relumed  to  e;L)oy  the  boaoars 
of  a  triumph  which  he  had  BO  iriiare  m  obtaini^ 
Not  long  after  thi»,  when  tbc  war  of  the  Marcocoaoai 
and  other  tribes  of  similar  origin  broke  out,  the  two 
emperors  left  Rome  to  take  the  field  in  person  tgajoat 
these  dangerooa  antagoniata.    Veroa  died,  bomtfm^ 
of  apoplexy  aooo  after  tbe  contmenceaMtit  of  tbe  war, 
at  the  age  of  39.    In  licentiousness  and  dehajchery, 
Verus  equsllcd  the  worst  Roimo  empeiora, but  he  was 
altogether  free  from  the  charge  of  cnnl  Of  ^laiMical 
acts.    [Cajntol  ,  Vtt  Ver.) 
VasEvos.    Vid  Vesuvius. 

Ve^pamamis,  Titus  Fi.tviiis.  a  Koman  empercr, 
deaccoded  from  an  obscure  family  at  Reaie  Hia  val- 
eor  and  prodence,  bat,  abov«  ail«  tbe  ip6e«Bce  of  Nai^ 
cissii-5,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  obtained  him  the  coo- 
sultthip,  A.D.  63,  for  the  last  three  months  of  tbe  year. 
Some  yeaia  after  this,  doting  tbe  reign  of  Neni.  be  k'M 
into  disgrace  with  that  emperor  for  having  soffeied 
himself  to  be  overcome  by  sleep  during  tbe  reading  of 
.s<irne  of  that  prince's  poetry  1  he  Je'.vn  h,-v;rig  revo.'i- 
ed  towards  the  close  of  the  year  64,  Nexo,  who  did  DOi 
wish  to  plac*  at  the  bead  of  bia  fbreaa  a  nan  whooe 
of  a  celebrated  school  of  '  birth  or  talents  might  win  the  favour  of  the  soldiery, 

gsve  tbe  command  to  Vesp  asian.  VV'biie  the  Uum 
waa  praaeeating  the  war  with  great  socoaaa,  aod  waa 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  NofO  waa  cat  off  ; 
Galba  hardly  reached  the  capital  before  ha  lo(4  hit 
crown  and  life  ;  Oiho.  his  successor,  slew  h;m>«.lf  af 
ter  the  defeat  at  Bedriacum ;  and.  amid  tbe  fermenl 
and  agitation  tbat  everywhere  |»eva{1cd,  tha  aidow  10 
his  troops,  and  the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
East,  induced  Vespasian  to  contest  the  crown  wuii 
Vitellius.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  bv  bis  legtoos, 
July  1st,  A  D.  e9,  and  on  tbe  SOtb  Dec^ber  of  tba 
aame  year,  ht;*  general  .^ntonioa  Prtnraa  made  hiwiaalf 
master  of  Home  Vesfiasiau  obtained  po?«f  -sion  <4 
the  throne  io  his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  became  tbe  foood- 
er  of  a  dynaaty  which  gate  tbiw  emperors  to  Room. 
He  was  a  man  of  rare  and  etcellcnt  virtues,  tborcrjrb- 
ly  matured  by  a  life  sptful  in  the  exercise  of  public  dir- 
ties, and  with  no  object  ioperior  to  thai  of  promotiag 
tba  pabllc  weliara.  Being  well  awaw  of  tbft  gtaiiig 
abtivea  wHn^i  bad  knw  hemi  peipetftted  with  ' 


ty  Ml  iH  l  i  1  f  i  -  of  the  admmistration.  he  net  bocseU 
vigorously  to  the  dangerooa  task  of  effecUng  a  tbar 
engh  wtftm.  He  raatoffsd  ibo  piieilagno  «f  ihn  eat 
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tie,  and  gave  it  onea  mnman  •ctml  oovm  in  Uw  gOT>  i  died  Iijf  *hk  dntiDguiibed  connander,  bat  even  the 
eminent.    Th*.  courts  of  hw  were  MM  mbjected  to  >  I  moro  remot*  rrgiod*  of  CtMonia,  hitherto  impervioat 

mo9l  »tlulary  reform,  and  rendered  ag»in,  whal  ihcy  to  "hr  Romin  legions,  were  laid  open.  The  gallant 
jad  long  ceased  to  be,  courta  of  justice    The  in^iub-  '  lesMiaitce  of  the  brave  Caledonians,  under  tboii  loadflff 

'  GalgoeiM,  was  inefliRetaai :  ibeir  untaught  TtloarcoiiU 
iu>t  withstand  the  steady  discipline  of  tnr  Roman  army, 
and  they  aualained  a  severe  overthrow  ai  the  base  oi 


mlinatioD  of  the  army,  wbicb  had  been  ilie  cau»e  of 
;o  rnanv  bloodv  rrvrli:tiori«,  he  repressed  wilb  a  6rm 
lud  sit-ady  hniiti ,  jinii  fC!»lored,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  di8cij>line  which  had  made  it  so  powerful  in  Us  het- 
«r  da/a.  He  directed  hia  attaauon  abo  to  ibe  ireaa- 
117,  which  had  boon  qoito  esbaoatcd  by  the  prodifal 
nd  corrupt  expenditure  of  bis  predecessors  :  and, 
D  order  to  replenish  iU  coifpf*.  be  ref  ulaled  anew  the 
ribote  and  eaatom^oosor  iba  pcorineca,  and  imposed 
.  number  of  taxes;  by  which  neana,  tboogh  ho  waa 
r-e\jscd  of  avarice,  he  placed  OIWO  moio  tbo  T»T«iroOf 
)l  the  empire  on  a  stahle  liasi-t.  and  restored  them  to  a 
looriabing  condition.  The  Urge  sums  thus  raised 
ifaapaatan  did  aol  oipafid  in  rereiry,  neither  did  be 
iiiHr-l  up  in  useless  mssje"  He  rebuilt  thr  irrnplp 
if  JupiiiT  Capitolinua,  whicn  had  been  desiruyed  do- 
ing the  (uroults  tbsi  accompanied  the  fall  of  Vitellius ; 
bd  adorned  tbo  city  with  many  other  psblic  buildings 
(  great  elegaac*  and  aplendonr  t  tboa  evinetDg,  that, 

r5oiit;h  rij^orou?  and  exact  in  h  [ik  iImj'Ih  of  s'im^mhit 
reasurCf  be  knew,  on  prop«r  occasion?*,  how  to  use  it 
rilh  no  pafiimoniouB  hand  Under  him  the  empire 
egan  to  breathe  with  fresh  life,  and  to  exhibit  of 
roftpcrity  and  happinc«s,  such  aa  it  had  not  known 
ince  tbo  reign  of  Augustus.  His  too  Tilua  being 
aiaed  to  ibe  digoi^  of  U«aaft  by  wbkb  oamo  the  aue* 
eoaor  to  the  throne  waa  deatgnated,  the  peace  and 
ic  I  1'  of  the  empire  ceemcd  secured  on  a  stable  ba- 
in,  During  the  reigtiof  Veapaeun,  the  arnoaof  Aome 
vere  pvoaperous  in  vsrious  parts  of  the  wortd.  8ev> 
■ra!  state*!  bordering  on  the  Komaii  dominions  were 
educwd  by  his  gciicrtU  10  I  be  condition  of  provinces. 
3ut  tbo  most  celebrated,  though  nut  the  mo»i  lurini* 
labto  war  wbicb  diauiuniiabad  bia  reign,  waa  tbat  in 
obicb  ho  waa  engafad  when  he  wee  called  to  Ibe 
bronp,  the  war  against  the  Je\\».  Thn  .vn-;  runduct- 
d  by  his  son  'I'llus  after  bis  departure  10  Rome  lo 
mtnr  OB  the  poeeoMienof  ifln|ierisl  power.  The  events 
if  ihia  memorable  war  are  »o  well  known  tbat  tbey 
leed  not  here  be  detailed.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  at- 
er  Jerusalem  had  Ijceii  clo*clv  invested,  liie  Jews  rc- 


ibe  Grampians  The  Roman  fleet,  coaating  the  sbon^ 
ascertained  tbe  insular  character  of  Biium ;  but  so 
femidaMe  were  the  inouiitatii.fastneaaM  of  Caledonia, 

that  Agricola  did  not  attempt  to  pcnetrste  farther  into 
tbe  country,  contenting  bimself  with  cooatnicting  a 
chain  of  forts  between  the  Pniha  of  Clyde  and  Poith, 
to  defend  tbe  soutbero  districts,  and  to'reatrain  the  re- 
coil and  aasaolls  of  tbe  unconquered  Caledonians. 
Thus  glorious  dbrodd  and  beloved  at  home,  Veapa- 
sian'a  life  began  lo  draw  near  ila  teriBination.  Fee^ 
tug  the  eflecto  of  age  end  weakneea.  he  retired  to  Cam. 
pania,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  purer  air  than  tl  1'.  of 
Rome,  logeibfr  witb  some  r«lsxaUon  from  tbe  cares 
of  alate.  There  he  was  seized  with  a  malady  wMeb 
biaownaeneatioDatokl  bim  would  spoedily  prove  mur- 
Ul.  Hia  anticipations  proved  true;  and  be  expired 
in  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  m  the  aeventieth  year  of 
his  Bge  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign.  It  ia  srortby  of 
reanA,  that  Vespasian  was  tbe  aMond  of  ibe  RomaM 
emperors  that  died  n  natural  death,  and  the  first  tbat 
waa  succeeded  by  his  son.  {Heik£riHgtm't  HutOTf 
of  Rome,  p.  167.  s«ff  ■) 

Vmta,  a  goddeaa  aoMiif  iha  RooMna,  the  same 
with  tbe  Qntk  Heatia  f  Bono).  An  idea  of  the  aane- 
lily  of  the  domestic  hearth  {earin),  the  point  of  assem- 
bly of  tbe  family,  and  ibe  synibnl  of  the  social  union, 
gate  tbe  Greeka  occasion  to  fancy  it  to  bo  onder  the 

f;iiardi8nshtp  of  a  peculiar  deity,  whom  they  named, 
rom  It,  licsUA  This  goddess  dofs  not  sppesr  in  tbe 
poems  of  Homer,  though  he  had  abundant  opfiortoni- 
uee  of  noucing  ber.  Bt  Hesiod  {Tkug,,  454)  abe  ii 
aatd  to  hairo  been  the  daoghter  of  ^tum  end  Rheo. 
Tbe  hymn  to  Venus  relau*  that  Hesiis,  Diana,  and 
Minerva  were  tbe  only  goddtss^ea  tbat  cacaped  the 
power  of  the  queen  of  love  When  wooed  by  Nep- 
tune and  Apollo,  Heslia,  placing  her  hand  on  thr  nrad 
of  Jupiter,  vowed  pen>etual  virginity.  Jupiter,  in  place 
of  marriage,  naw.  her  "  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  raao- 
used  all  terms  of  capitolatiOD,  bliodly  tiuatcd  m  some  1  sion,  receiving  the  cboiceat  poftiona  of  tbe  aaciifice, 
ervible  inioipoeition  of  dhine  power  lo  eave  them  etid  I  and  to  bo  boaoored  in  all  the  tem^n  of  the  gode.** 


ynsnmc  their  enemies,  butchered  each  other  with  in- 
;oiicciviib!c  baibariiy  during  every  temporary  cessation 
»f  warfare,  enduring  the  wildcat  extremes  of  Ibnioo, 
lod,  after  aufienug  every  ibrm  and  kind  of  misery,  to 
t  degree  unparalleled  in  the  world's  hiatory,  their  city 
vas  taken,  and,  tu^rcther  with  their  celebrated  leinple, 
vaa  reduced  to  heaps  of  shapeless  ruins ;  and  such  of 
hem  as  aurvrved  tbeae  awful  calamities  were  scaiter- 
d  over  the  f  I'-'  of  tbe  earth,  snd  rendered  a  mockery, 
.  pn>verb,  and  a  reproach  among  nations.  In  conse- 
|uenco  of  Uiis  victory  over  the  Jew*,  Titus  snd  tbe 
mperer  onj«i9ed  Myetbor  the  boooaia  of  a  apleadid 
riumpb.  while  tbe  neb  voaaeb  of  tbe  teaiple  of  Jeru- 
a!em  were  in  ^orjieous  pruccsaion  boriic  in  llic  trai.n 
•f  tbe  conqurrora.  Soon  after  this  uimph,  the  ilsta- 
ian  war  bMke  oot,  caused  by  the  civil  wars  for  tbe 
mpire.  and  thrtratening  Rome  with  the  loss  of  a  prov- 
oce.  Ii  waii  ai  length  brought  to  a  pro|>iiioua  conclu- 
ion  by  Cerealia,  after  several  ^harp  i  ncountcra.  and 
•y  a  treaty  rather  than  a  conqoesL  The  Romso  arms 
vera  more  eoecesafol  in  Britain  during  tbe  reign  of 
/espasian  and  his  immediate  succcs>or  than  tiicy  had 
ireviuoaiy  been,  in  his  yoan^^cr  days,  the  emperor 
isd  ktmaelf  been  engaged  in  Dntish  wars ;  and,  being 
lesirous  of  reducing  tbe  island  completely  under  tbe 
Roman  yoke,  be  gave  the  command  lo  Cneius  Julius 
.\gricola,  a  man  of  exiruurdmary  merit,  a  general 
and  a  atatoaoMui  worthy  of  tbe  beat  days  of  Kooie. 
Nm  floty  ib^  MMibam  Aviaittfeof  ih»  liM  imii  Mibr 


{Hymn,  in  Ven  ,  22.  tr:;^  )  In  M  l  Prvtaneum  of  ev- 
ery  Grecian  city  stood  itie  hrar'h,  on  which  tbo  sacred 
fin  flamed,  and  where  tbe  oflicrings  were  made  to  Hao* 
tia.  {pMd,,  Am.,  11.1.  sryf  }  In  tbat  of  Athene 
there  waa  a  atatne  of  tbe  goddeaa  ~Tbe  aeme  obscu- 
rity involves  tiie  Vesta  of  the  Romans  as  the  corra> 
sponding  Hcslia  of  tbe  i>reek8.  with  whom  she  is  tdeo- 
tical  in  name  and  office  ('Eorio,  F«ma,  Vetla.}. 
There  i«  ever?  rcajion  lo  believe  her  worship  to  have 
formed  pari  ol  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Pelasjfian 
population  of  Latium  {Dion.  Hal.,  2,  66),  as  11  is  by 
all  teatioaony  earned  back  to  ibe  earliest  days  of  ibe 
stale,  and  its  iotfodoetion  iaaac^bed  to  Nnnia.  ( Lro., 
1,  'iQ.—riut  .  Vil  Sum  ,  a,  soi;  ]  T  .'k.  H,  ^na.  she 
WM  a  deity  presiding  over  Uie  pul>iicaiid  private  hearth: 
a  sacred  lire,  tended  by  six  virgin.pneatosaes,  csDed 
Vesuls,  flamed  in  ber  temple  al  Kome.  .Kt  the  <^ife. 
ty  of  tbe  city  was  held  to  bo  connected  with  its  con- 
servation, tlie  neglect  of  the  virgins,  if  they  let  it  go 
out,  waa  aevcxely  punisbed,  and  ibo  file  waa  rekindled 
from  Ibe  taya  or  tbe  ami. — Tbe  temple  of  Veaia  wae 
round  ;  n  toniamed  no  statue  of  ibc-  rriijjp^a  {Ovid, 
Fail ,  6,  «ey  )  Her  festival,  cektbraled  ui  June, 
was  called  VeaUtia  :  plalea  of  meal  wem  aeot  to  the 
Vealala  to  be  oflered  up  ;  tbe  millstones  were  wreathed 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  tbe  mill-asses,  also  crown, 
ed  with  viuluta,  went  at>oui  with  cakes  atrunt(  round 

their  necka.  (Owd,  F«*L,  6.  311,  s«ff.— iV^L 
4kl>sa,)  lailMfeiuittRMit  Ibmaraofti 
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M  the  Suu  Mater,  placed  ihci*  that  the  might  pro- 
tect tht  pavv  iiicnl  from  llit-  tfTcct  of  lln;  fins  which 
Mcd  to  b«  nude  on  it  tu  ibe  mgtitiime.  The  people 
fUlowad  the  cumple,  and  set  up  aimihr  atatuea  in 
serera!  of  tt.<  streets.  StaU  Maicr  la  generally  sup- 
posed lo  have  been  Vv«la.  {Kii^htUy't  Mythology, 
p,  96.  A 13,  Mf.) 

Vkstalks,  priaatcMM  aoiong  tb«  Ronaoa  cooaa- 
crated  to  the  terries  of  V«Bta.  They  ara  aaid  to 
havt  Uccii  fu-'v  t■s;aM]^lK•J  l»y  Nama,  who  appoiutii] 
fmu.  Xaiquiuius  Friacua  added  two  more  ;  and  the 
DQR^r  eootintMd  to  b«  aiz  ««er  after.  Tb*  Vaatal 
virgins  were  haiind  to  ibeir  ministry  for  thirty  years. 
After  ibiity  yc  ir»'  service  ibey  might  leave  the  temple 
•ad  nanj ;  which,  bo«r*vcr,  was  seldom  done,  and 
was  alwaya  rickoned  omiooua.  {Duul.  HoL,  2,  67.) 
These  prieatesvcs  were  bound  to  obatfrva  th«  alrietaat 
purity  of  morale.  If  any  uue  of  iIk  in  v  iolated  her  vow 
of  cbMlity,  ahe  vraa  buried  altve  m  the  CampiM  Sc^' 
fNfKfl,  and  her  tiaraaMnr  waa  aaowfad  lo  death  in  the 
Forum.    (  V'l J  N't'sta  ) 

VasTiNi,  a  iiiuuuuineer  race  of  luly,  whose  l«rri- 
lon  waa  boanded  oo  the  south  and  southwest  by  the 
Paugni  and  Msrsi,  on  the  cast  by  the  Adriatic,  eod  on 
the  north  and  nonhwest  by  the  Prwtutii  and  Sebhiea. 
The  hiBiorv  of  iiit  VcsUin  olTtrs  no  circutnstances  of 
pecuUar  lotereat :  they  are  fiiat  intiodoced  to  oor  no- 
ti«0  in  the  Romen  aanab  as  tlUae  of  the  Samnilee,  to 
whom  they  are  s-iicJ  not  io  havi>  been  inferior  in  valour ; 
but*  being  separately  alUck^  by  lite  ICoiuatis,  the 
Veelial,  too  weak  to  make  any  effectual  resistance, 
«ers  soon  compelled  to  submit,  A.U.C.  451.  (Zite., 
8,  39.  — Id.,  10,  3.)   This  people,  however,  were  not 

hind-hand  wiih  iheir  iiei^liboiir;!  in  taking  up  arms 
en  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  They  bore  an 
eetive  part  in  the  elections  end  perils  of  that  fierce 
and  saiiyiiinary  contest,  and  received  ihrjr  ?1iare  of  the 
righu  and  privileges  which,  oit  its  Urminution,  were 
glinted  to  the  confedcratea.  Their  chief  city  was  Pin- 
na, now  Ccnifo  (tt  jPeiiM.  (CnMier**  iinc.  itate,  voL 
I,  p.  336 ) 

Vcsviii-<      Vtil  Vesuvius. 

VsauLOs,  now  Monte  Vuo,  a  mouataio  at  the  ter* 
■inetieo  of  the  Maxitime,  and  eemtneneemnt  of  ih» 

Cottian,  .\!ps.  It  is  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  giving 
rise  lu  the  Padua  or  Po.  Pliny  (3,  16)  meuliuns  the 
source  as  being  a  remarkable  sight  The  Po  flows 
fnm  two  amall  lakes,  the  one  eitueto  immedi^iy  bo* 
low  the  highest  peak  of  Jfrnila  Ftae,  the  other  atiti 
higher  up,  between  that  peak  and  the  le«^er  one  called 
VftoUuo.  The  waters  of  this  second  lake  find  vent 
m  a  creat  cavern ;  and  this,  probably,  is  the  aoofce  to 
which  Pliny  eUudee.  (Cremer**  Ane,  Uah,  1, 
p  88.) 

VsBUvIoa,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  about  six  miles 
aootheeei of  Napies, eelebrated  for iu toieano.  Itap- 
peera  to  have  hoea  first  known  nnder  the  name  of  Ve> 

»<  s  :s  .7-.fr.,  0,  7\7  —Vvg.,  Gtorg  ,  %,  2'2i  — Stat  , 
Syir.,  4,  8,  4)  ;  hut  the  appellations  of  Vosvius  and 
Vc.thms  ere  no  less  frequently  applied  to  it.  {SU. 
IttU.,  17,  694  —  Va!  Flare.  3,  20%.— Mart  .  4,  14.) 
Strabo  describes  this  mountain  as  extremely  fonile  at 
its  base,  sn  account  in  which  many  ancient  writers 
agree,  hot  ee  entnety  beiren  towwda  the  eunnnit, 
wnieh  wea  meetly  level,  and  fall  of  apettwee  and 
crackri.  seemingly  produci  d  by  the  artion  of  fire ; 
whence  Strabo  waa  led  to  conclude  that  the  volcano, 
though  once  in  •  state  of  activity,  had  been  extin- 
giiiahwl  from  want  of  fuel  {Strnhn,  246.)  Diodorua 
Siculus  (4,  SI)  represents  it  aUo  being  in  a  quies- 
cent stMe,  since  ho  argues,  from  us  ap[iearance  at  the 
tiao  be  was  «ritingt  that  it  moat  beire  been  on  fire  at 
eooM  TCOMte  peffodi  Hie  iwleono  wne  likewtse  ap- 
par<  nilv  r  ititict.  when,  bh  Plutarch  and  Florus  relate, 
SparUcwo,  with  some  of  hia  foHow«iB|  aougbt  refuge 
h  the  caviiiea  of  tho  MMilBhi  fton  the  porauH  of 


tbeir  enemiea,  and  aoceeeded  in  eluding  iLta  teirai 
[J'ltii,  V>l  Craxx—Flor.,:i.^<).~CrameT'tiam 
ludy,  vol  2,  p.  176.}— The  first  great  cni[itneflej» 
ord  took  plaee  oo  A»  Mlh  of  August,  AD.  79,  «i 
on  the  same  day  the  towns  of  lU  rcalatic  ; i:;,  Paaipeti, 
and  .Stdbiff:  were  buntd  mwicr  shower*  «f  tolcinie 
oaud,  stonea,  and  scorix.    Such  was  tbe  ™— ^ff 

Suautity  of  volcanic  sand  (called  asbn)  tbromi  ogI 
uring  this  eruption,  that  the  whole  country  »u  m- 
volvcffl  in  pitchy  darkness  ;  and,  nccordiiig  to  Diti, 
lim  ashes  fell  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  vuimi  mn  4 
Asia  Minor.  Thia  erapCna  proved  bill  laihiddK 
Pliny.  Hi;  had  the  command  of  the  Romu  6tti  oi 
tbe  coast  ot  C&iupaxiia,  atid,  wiahing  to  nccour  iliott 
persons  who  might  want  to  CMspe  by  tea,  lod  alio  la 
obeenre  thia  grud  phenoemMo  nun  neuiy,  Le  kfi 
the  Cape  of  Nisennni,  end  annacKed  tk  tide  af  die 
bay  nearest  to  Vesuvius.  He  landed  tai  tinatti 
towards  it,  but  was  sutlocated  by  the  tulpiiaiMuvt- 
ponr. — After  this,  Vesuvius  conuijucd  a  Ijamag 
mountain  for  nearly  a  thousand  year*.  iuvjiLg  ti'4U  j 
at  intervals.  The  lire  then  appeared  -j,  Litcur.c  luiq 
extinct,  and  continued  so  from  ilv  Ufuimrig  of  ii« 
134b  to  lh»t  of  the  Ifitb  century.  H.ua  ums  auptiat 
of  ISM,  it  has  lememed  boning  to  \ht  yntta.  time, 
with  eruptions  of  lava  and  ashes  al  ir.ltivtU  Wfi. 
vius  rises  to  the  height  of  tut  above  tbe  ml 
It  has  two  aununita,  the  more  nortben  ooe  of  wlidl 
is  calle  !  Sommj,  t!ie  other  is  properly  called  Vetsnsi. 
Somnia  is  auppuaed  to  have  been  part  of  tbe  cou  of  a 
larger  volcano,  nearly  conceotric  with  its  pretest  coee, 
wbicb,  in  aoBO  grant  ecoption,  hia  dMtngfid  ill  M 
thia  fragment 

Vettosbs,  a  nation  of  Lusltatiia,  l)ir.£  ibs^  lis 
eaatem  boundary.    The  city  of  Augo^u  Laiam  (dm 
Jfmde)  took  from  them  the  name  of  Vetuicusa 
lor:n      (C.t.s  ,  Br'!,  Cr  .  1,  ^S.-Piw-.tM) 

V  etulonii,  one  oi  \At  ii.oit  fjowerful  and  iiatio 
guished  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Etniria,  a  ftvt  u 
uo  eoulhwoet  of  Vetema.  Ita  postUM »u lout 
matter  of  uneerteinty,  until  an  ItaUan  ad^an,  & 
inencf,  proved  the  rums  of  the  place  to  exisi  :&  i  JtW. 
sliU  called  Udm  di  Veti€tA.—\i  we  may  iielievi  S  Lai 
ItaUcoa  (8,  486),  it  woe  Vetolenii  that  intVK^  iW 
in^ijCfnia  of  magialmrv  rommon  to  the  Etnutniiinl 
wiih  which  Rome  afterward  deconted  her cmuobni 
dictators.    (Cranur'a  Anc.  luly,  vol.  1,  p  1*^* 

VnTonU,theinoilHKofG«tieianN.  (FmL  C<in«iir 
nns.) 

Ukkns,  I.  tbe  ,-lw/crt/e,  ariverof  Lalion. niii^ iJi to* 
Volscian  MounUine.  above  Sella  and  PnTciouoi,  ini, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  soffieieBt  fall  m  t" 
Pontine  plains,  through  which  it  psised,  wniriimnii 
with  other  streams,  to  form  the  PoBtioe  aanliei.  ft 
communicated  iu  name,  which  was  onrrji;:*  »t  -ca 
Oufens.  to  the  tribe  Oufentina,  accoruin^  ^  1^*< 
as  quoted  by  Feslua  (a.  ».  Ou/ou).  Vit|i1  aflai"  » 
lis  slupgish  character.  ( Cremrr's  ylacJ(i/|.  a. 
p.  97.)— 11.  A  pnoce  who  assisted  Tnnw* 
iSneaa,  eod  was  ekm  by  Gyas.  H«  ^ 
the  Nursisn  foiOM.  iVvg^  JSm^  1,146.-11** 
10.  618,  «kc.) 

Ursn-rfKa,  or,  more  correctly,  Oi  rENiiM.s  Kosm* 
tribe,  first  created  A.U.O.  435,  with  tbe  ttib«J«^ 
na,  in  conaeooeiMO  of  the  meat  inowaa  Pf*'^ 
at  Rome.  (Ian.,  9,  M^Mit,  a.  f.  O^'^ 
Ufens.)  _ 

Via.  I.  Mutuk.  (Vid.  MmSSm  V.  ad  ?L>-* 
Appia     (Kid  ,\ppia  Via,  &C.)  . 

ViAbRos  or  ViaiJUj!,  a  river  of  Germany. gtet™? 
regarded  ae  enaworing  to  the  modem  Oder.  Re- 
chard,  however,  considers  the  Viadaeaa  tkaswj  w 
the  Wipper  (Bisehoff  umi  MUkr,  WWoi* 
Geopr.,  p.  1005.) 

VtBiua,  I.  Chapue,  a  Latin  rbetoiici«fl,j» 
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>ome  down  to  ut.  {ViJ  Porcio«.) — TI.  SequPfter,  a 
L^atin  writer,  who  hu  left  a  geographical  work,  con- 
Jiining  a  kind  of  MOMoelatlin  of  rivera,  fooolMBIh 
■ke«,  foretu,  manbM,  moanUiu,  tod  mUom  mw- 
ioned  by  the  poete.  TIm  work  waa  compiled  for  the 
sae  of  Virgilianaa,  the  author's  son.  no  ancirnl 
vriter  makes  mention  of  this  writer,  and  as  hia  pro- 
Ittction  conitiDt  no  •eeount  either  of  huBielf,  hia 
•o  ;Tifrv.  or  the  period  when  hf  wrote,  his  era  can  only 
>u  hxcd  by  conjecture.  Oberhnus  believes  thai  he 
iir«d  wAtt  th«  AiU  of  the  Western  OBiplM,  in  the  fifth, 
tixth,  or  eernAth  centonr-  The  mum  critic  regards 
he  work  ma  a  hasty  perfomumce,  and  as  containing, 
•esides  numerous  errors  attrihufabte  to  the  copyists, 
tome  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  author  himself. 
Still  the  work  ie  not  withoot  iti  valae,  from  its  con- 
aining  spvrni  nnmcs  nowhere  else  mentionrd.  The 
debrated  tioccacio  compiled  a  production  of  a  simi- 
er  nature  in  the  fourteenth  century,  ar>d  made  great 
ia«  af  the  work  of  Seoneeter^  wilboat  ever  citing  it. 
rtie  boat  edilton  of  Vibtoe  Sajaeater  ie  Ite  of  (»e^ 
inns,  ArgtHt.,  1778,  8vo. 

ViBO,  Valeotia.    Vtd.  Hipponiom. 

VicA  Pora,  e  goddeee  et  Keme,  who  presided  over 
/iclor\'  {" potif  vincendi  atqve  poHundi." — Cic,  dt 
fjff;.,  2,  11. — Coxi&\Al  Goctcnz,  ad  loc. — Senec,  Apo- 
.olocynik  —lAv.,  2,  7.) 

VtcsNTl4»  •  town  of  GeUie  Ciaelphw,  in  the  tern* 
U>ry  of  Veoetle,  end  eitvete  between  PfetaTiom  and 
Verona.  The  nsme  is  sometimes  written  Vicctia. 
[Sira&.t  2H.—JEUan,  K.  U.,  U,  8.)    it  a  »ow  Vu 

Victor,  Skxt.  ArREi-trs,  I.  a  T.aiin  hisitoriari,  Lorn 
in  Africa  of  vtry  humblt  {jartiits,  bul  who  raised  htiii- 
icif  by  his  merit  to  some  of  the  hiehe^t  offices  in  the 
•tete.  ^  The  Emperor  Julian,  who  became  acquaioted 
with  him  at  Sirmram,  A.D.  3160,  gave  hhn  the  gorem' 
ment  of  the  «.i  con<l  Pannonia,  and  erected  in  nonoor 
of  him  a  atalue  of  bronze.    Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  atalealhia  fact,  informs  us  also  that  AureliusV  ic- 
ier waa  conspicuous  for  the  purity  of  his  moral  char- 
nctcr  (SI.  lU).    Sixteen  years  after  this,  Theodosiua 
!he  Great  .inpointed  him  prefect  of  Rome     The  pe- 
riod of  bia  death  ia  not  aacertaioed.   The  manner  in 
which  be  apeaka  of  the  apotheoala  of  ABtioova,  the  fc> 
V  ounte  of  Hadrian,  i<how*  that  he  was  not  a  Christian. 
Three  work"*  are  a^critied  lo  this  writer.    The  Jirtt 
bears  the  iiilc  of  On^o  c<nti$  Remana,  to  which  a 
long  addutonal  title  has  been  given  by  the  copyists. 
What  we  hare  remaining  of  this  work  comprises  only 
tl;e  first  year  of  Rome  :  it  rontaino  extracts  fnun  work* 
now  lost,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  several  cir- 
cometaneea  of  which  no  other  writer  apeaka.  The 
opinion  which  as^i^n-i  this  work  lo  Aiirelin''  Victor, 
however,  has  no  histoncal  fact  whatever  to  serve  as  a 
baaia;  it  ia  contraiy.alao,  to  the  conviction  of  the  gram- 
mariane,  to  whom  we  owe  ilie  long  additional  title  al- 
ready mentioned.    Iliese  gr.i[nmariana  recard  Uie 
work  as  suhsiijiient  to  the  time  of  .Xtinliii*  Victor  — 
The  second  work  is  entitled  "De  Ktrijr  tliuttrtbut 
Remit,**  and  contains  the  livca  of  Tarioos  illustrious 
Romans,  commencm^'  with  iVic  seven  kin^  of  Home, 
and  alfiu  hiographien  of  ••oinc  eiiuiient  foreigners,  such 
as  Hannibal,  Antiochus,  and  Mithradales.   This  work, 
inferior  in  atyle  to  the  former,  haa  been  aometimea  aa- 
cribed  to  CoraeKaa  Ncpos,  to  Soetonlos,  or  to  Pliny 
the  Younger.    It  is  [lo^^'ible  that  it  is  an  ahridgmetit 
merely  of  Corneltus  Nepoe,  whose  work  heara  a  simi- 
lar title.    Tlie  fAird  work  ie  entitled  "  De  CaaarHmt, 
Strr  hutloriir  of-'rn  infit  pars  ahfn,  nh  AurrMnto  Oc- 
"aviani).  ul  rat,  a  Jhu  Titt  Litn  vtque  ad  ('on$ulaium 
deamum  Constantii  Aufustt  et  JuUani  Ceuaris  ter- 
tium.'*   Thia  prodoetion  ia  written  in  a  concise  and 
easy  style,  and  the  aothor  has  had  aeeeaa  to  good 
sources  of  itiformation.  of  which  he  avails  himself  wuh 

impartiality. — The  best  editions  of  AureUus  Victor] 


are  that  r>f  Piti?rni  r.  ti.  rariorvm,  Traj.  ad  /?A  , 
1696,  8vo,  and  that  of  Ar^iUeiaus.  Amst.,  1733,  ito. 
— II.  Sumamed,  for  diatinction*  aake,  the  Younger,  a 
conlempoiarj  of  Oioainab  who  made  an  abridgment  of 
one  of  the  worfca  of  the  elder  Victor  (the  thud  above 
tneiilioned).  which  he  entitled  *•  Epttome  de  Caxan- 
bu*,"  or,  according  to  others,  De  YUa  et  Moritiu 
ImpereJomm  Romtnonm,**  and  whidi  he  cOBlfanied 
down  to  the  death  of  Theodosiua  the  Great.  He 
made  &unic  changes  uUo  in  the  original  work,  and 
added  some  now  facts  luid  circomOMlMCa.  {Seki^ 
Hist.  Lit.  Jtom.,  vol.  3.  p.  171.) 

Vicvoftfa,  one  of  the  dettiee  of  die  Romans,  called 
by  the  Greeks  N/\j7  The  coddeps  of  Victory  waa 
sister  to  Strength  and  Valour,  and  waa  one  of  the  at- 
tendants of  Jupiter.  Sylla  raised  her  a  temple  at 
Rome,  and  instituted  ftoiivals  in  her  honour.  She 
waa  represented  with  wii>g»,  crowned  with  Uurel,  and 
holding  the  branch  of  a  palm-lro«  in  her  hand.  A 
golden  atatne  of  thia  jodoeaat  weigfaing  320  pounds, 
was  presented  to  Ae  lieimane  hf  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jdjhu  r  'm  liie 
Capitoline  Hill.  (Karro,  de  L.  L. — Hi/gtn.,  fraj 
fab.) 

VirT0R?vt^p,  nn  African  philosopher,  who  became  a 
convert  lo  Christianity,  anil  ilourished  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  gained  such  a  degree  of  repnlation  by 
teaching  rhetoric  at  Rome,  that  a  etatoo  waa  aiaetod 
to  him  in  one  of  the  public  plaeee.  He  wae  led  to  tiM 
perils;,!  i  f  the  Scriptures  by  the  study  of  Plato'a  worka. 
He  was  the  author  of  iteveral  worktt  of  no  (^eat  valve 
contained  ia  Ib^  Bikliotkeen  Patrum. 

ViDDCAaaKs,  a  [»eople  of  Gallia  I.vi^dunensis  Se- 
cunda,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ohna  or  Omt. 
Their  eUof  eiqr  Aragenae,  new  Bmns.  (PIm., 
4, 18.) 

ViWfWA,  a  cit^  of  die  Altobrogee,  in  CWlia  Tiane- 

ftlpina.  on  the  banks  of  thp  Rhone,  famed  for  its  wealth 
and  the  civilization  of  ita  inhabilanla.  At  a  later  pe> 
riod  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Vien« 
nesia,  and  in  the  fifth  centory  the  rMsdence  of  the  Bar- 
giindian  kings.  It  is  now  Vienne.  The  claaaical  name 
of  this  place  must  not  he  confounded  with  the  modem 

appellation  of  the  ancient  Vindobooa,  on  the  Daoobo. 
((Aw.,  B.  G.,  7,  •.^r«e.,  iliM.,  II.  I.— JTafa,  t,  6^ 

— Pliny,  3,  4  —.4mm  3fttrc  ,  16,  II.) 

ViLLfA  I.tz.  Annaita  ot  Annaria,  by  L.  ViUias,  (he 
tribune,  A  U.C.  674,  definod  the  proper  ft  nqviltd 
for  holding  ofBeee.  Tbwo  aocma.  howotrcr.  to  have 
been  some  rcgolation  of  the  khid  even  bofera  this. 
(Liuy,  40,  4:J  — /</  ,  C5,  2  ) 

ViMiNALis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome 
waa  built,  so  called  from  the  number  of  oaiera 
which  grew  there     Servius  Tullius  first  made  it  part 
of  the  city.    Jupiter  had  a  temple  there,  whence  be 
was  called  Viminalis.    (Livy,  1,  44.'~'Fiirri, 
4,  8. — Futtu,  ».  V.  Vimmtl.) 

VmvBtlct,  a  people  ef  Oemanr,  whoee  territory, 
called  Vindeltcia,  extended  from  the  city  of  Brigantia, 
on  the  Lacua  Bnganlinus,  or  Lake  of  Cotutance,  to 
the  Daoobe ;  while  the  lower  pert  of  the  (Enoa  or 
Inn  separated  it  from  Noricum.  Their  country  an- 
swered, therefore,  to  part  of  Wtrtemherg  and  Bavanti. 
This  nation  derived  their  name  from  the  two  rivera 
which  water  their  territory,  vis.,  the  Vindo  and  Licoa, 
now  the  Werfeeft  and  the  Leek.  In  the  angle  fomad 
by  the  two  rivera  was  situate  their  capitah  .\uguata 
Viiidelicorum.  now  AvgMburg.  {Cluver.,  vol.  1,  Jt. 
41S.       — Mannert,  Vol.  S,  p.  518,  aOff.— 

Horat.,  Od  ,  4.  4.  !8  ) 

Vi!»D«x,  Jl'lu  s,  a  governor  of  Gaol,  who  revolted 
against  Nero,  and  determined  to  deliver  the  Roman 
empire  from  hia  tyranny.  He  wrote  to  Galba,  then  in 
Spain,  to  take  the  ehief  command,  and  nld  bin  in  9t 

fectinp  his  pnrpo?^e  ;  hut,  before  any  junction  could  be 

1  effected,  he  waa  defeated  bj  the  fiorce*  of  Virgtnraa 
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Riifo*,  Md  dMUnj^A  h«Mlf.   (AMton.,  Vit.  Gdh,t  Mam  m  conapictKnnly  in  tb*  JBmSA,  MM  mfoA  h» 
9.— Id.  ih.,  llw— P/M.,  VU.  Oiti.,  4j-'Di9  Caw;,  cmplovod  «ith  fo  m  u  h  judgment      ricblj  to  men 
€8,      segg.)  '  '  the  eulog;  ol  Macroiiic:^,    Virgiliat  qu«m  nulliut  uo- 

V'lNDIclP*,  ■  tlave  who  diKovered  tho  con&pirat  y  to  quam  duciplinc  enor  involvtt."    (/n  Scmn.,  Sap.,  t, 
(Mion  Ttrauin  to  hm  tinoiie.  ( ITii.  firatiM  I.)       |  S.)  Datmg  hm  i««id«ac«  in  this  citj  Jm  pcwtcd  tte 

Vimoi,  T..  a  friend  of  GmIImV  vtw,  oo  Uw  acre**  ~ 

•lor  of  lh«  InHt-r  to  \w-  iinperidi  liiron*-,  became  con- 
•ui,  cwnmaiMler  of  the  {iifttoruu)  gu«rd«,  and  priocipal 
miniaier  of  tha  naw  nHMaich.  He  employed  bia  naw- 
ly-acquirfJ  power,  howfvrr,  in  cnrntnal  aiid  oppress- 
ive acis,  piutidcring  oUit^i*  lu  enrich  himself.  Vin- 
lu*  advised  OalbR  lo  adopt  Oibo  for  his  succesttor ; 
boi,  Oalba  baviag  nominaiied  Piao,  Otbo  revolted,  de- 
rimmed  Galba,  and  Viniaa  periabed  along  with  the 
UtttT.  iioLvvith*.iiiulin^  hi!»  v(  iieiiitti*.  [jrolejiUliutis  to 
the  soldiery  thai  Utho  had  not  ordered  his  death.  It 
li  probable  that  Vinioa  waa  knptkatad  in  the  compir- 
acv  of  Otho  itKPlf  against  hie  frieod  ud  piMeetor. 
(Tocii..  Uuii.,  1.  II.  &.C  ) 

VirbIus  (qui  vtr  bis  fuit),  a  name  given  to  Hippol- 
vtus  after  be  bad  beau  bcougbl  back  to  Ufa  bjr  i£*eu> 
tapioa,  at  the  inatanca  of  Diaea.  who  piUtd  bla  lAfbr* 
tunate  eod.  V'irgil  makes  hicn  ^un  of  Htp|ielylas. 
(jfiji ,  7,  762  — Ond,  ,\fet  .  Ift,  544  ) 

ViKOiLlira,  Maro  Publics,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet, 
boro  at  the  ViUam'  of  AriJi  -i,  a  ffw  miles  t3i<stant  from 
Mantua,  abuut  7U  li.C     Ii  aa>  litcu  di^^utcd  vshetiker 
lua  name  should  be  Vrr^ihus  or  Virgilius.    *'  De  $cnp- 
litre  MMmsf."  aajra  Heyoe,  *'digitdt4ti  tnnt  vutr  m 
cum  nrleree  turn  reeeniiartt  frranuiutiei."  The  let- 
ter* (  ni>ii  I  were  fr«'(|aenilY  COOm  rliblit  in  tliootJ  I,ai- 
In  language  ;  mtd  sanction  ntay  *>*>  fuuitJ  lor  either 
■ode  of  apeliiiiff,  both  in  MSS.  and  inscriptiooa.  At 
the  revival  of  Tetters,  Politisn  contended  slronuous- 
ly  for  Vergitius  ;  but  even  his  authority  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  bring  this  orthography  into  general  practice. 
Tbare  exial  bot  few  aoUientic  ntaienalit  from  wbicb  | 
we  can  eotlaei  any  eiieumataneea  eoneeming  the  life 
of  ttif  (lot  I.    Wp  possess  only  some  scattfrtd  remarks 
of  ancitttt  comnieiiUlors  ur  grammaniiim.  arid  a  liia  i 
hf  Donatus,  of  very  dubious  auihoriiy.    It  bears  the  j 
name  of  Tiberioa  Claudius  Donalut,  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  century,  some  time  after  ..'Etius  Donatus,  so  well  | 
kiiokvn  HI  a  commeiiiMtor  dh  Trmic^      HfviR  thinks 
tbal  tb«  basis  of  tho  Life  was  Uid  by  Donatua,  but  that 
it  waa  altered  and  imerpolatad  from  time  to  time  by 
the  grarp'naruns,  and  librarians  of  the  roiivpnts,  It 
la  thus  app^rtiiilly  wiUleii  without  any  arrangement  in 
the  sertea  of  events,  and  many  thiiigi  are  recorded 
which  aw  maaifaaiij  fictitioua.    The  monks,  indeed, 
of  the  middle  agea  seem  to  have  conspired  to  accumu- 
late f.iMcs  ruiic-t  rniiijj  Viryil  — It  appt-.Tr?*  that  N'lrgil'a 
father  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  that,  at  one  period  ' 
of  bia  life,  ho  waa  engaged  in  tba  meanaal  employ- 
ment*    Accorrtinjf  to  some  authorities  he  was  a  pot- 
ter or  brickinaker ,  and,  according  to  others,  the  hire- 
ling of  a  travelling  merchant,  called  Magus  Of  Maitta. 
^  Ho  ao  infcatiated  himaelf,  however,  with  his  master, 
that  be  raeaivcd  bia  dangfater  Mate  in  marriage,  and 
was  mlnistiil  whh  the  chariji'  of  ;i  farm  wt);cii  bin 
fatbcr«in-Uw  bad  acquired  in  the  vicinity  of  Mantua. 
Oar  poet  was  the  oflfspnng  of  these  humUo  parenta 


The  cradle  of  illusirionf^  tiw n,  like  !hf>  ormin  of  cele- 
brated nations,  has  btau  Ircijucully  surrounded  tty  liie 
marvellous.  Hence  the  dream  of  his  mother  Maia, 
that  she  had  brought  forth  a  branch  of  lavcel,  and  tba 
prodigy  of  the  awann  of  beea  which  lighted  on  tha  lipa 
of  Itic  itifant,  Tlii'  studiux  of  Virjjil  comrnr riced  at 
Cremona,  wb^rt:  lie  reituined  till  be  aswunied  the  toga 
▼irili9  ;  and  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  of  Cremona 
pretenil  to  show  a  house,  in  iho  street  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, 111  which  Virgil  ri^sided  whan  a  youth.  (Cre- 
mona LitrratHy  2,  p.  401,  ap.  Fabr.,  BM.  Lai.,  lib.  1, 
c.  12.)  At  tba  age  of  aizleen  be  removed  to  Medio- 
bnoni,  and  aber^  lAtrwaTd  to  Noapolia,  wham  bo 
*  "  the  roiiiiJaiieacf  thataraltifarjoua  loaniiM  wfaicb 


moat  eelemied  Greek  writen,  being 

i!u  ir  Unguagc  and  literature  by  Partbenios  Nicenos 
i^Macrob  ,  Sat.,  5,  17),  MtU  known  aa  the  author  of  a 
oolleetion  of  amatory  ules,  which  be  w  rote  for  the  OM 
of  CnrncII'js  Galltis,  in  order  to  furnish  htm  wili)  ma- 
terials for  elegies  md  other  pocMi!>  Virgil  likewise 
carefully  read  the  Greek  historians,  p«rtic;j!;3rly  Ura- 
cydidea  {Mureti  OptrM,  vol  3,  p.  312,  ed.  Ruknk.}, 
and  he  atodied  the  Epicurean  uyatem  of  piu/osopl^ 
under  S\ro,  a  ocltbratcd  t^.arhirof  thai  st-rr  But 
medicine  and  mathetnatict  were  the  acie&ces  to  wbicb 
he  waa  chiefly  addieted ;  and  to  thia  c«fy  liBetare  «f 
geometrical  knowlcdtjc  may,  pcrhsps.  in  some  degree, 
be  asicribed  hia  tdca^  of  luminous  order  and  masterly 
anaagement,  snd  that  regulanty  of  thought,  as  mell 
aa  oxactnoaa  of  exjueaaion,  by  which  all  oia  wnt^gii 
were  diattngoiahcd.— ^Virgil,  it  ia  welt  known,  waa  i»> 
garded  as  a  i.MZurd  during  the  dark  at'c?  His  char- 
acter as  an  adept  in  magic  probably  originated  la  bis 
knowledge  of  oiatheroaiica :  in  the  PharoMCcntria  af 
his  eighth  erlogue  ;  in  his  revelation  of  the  acrrpts  of 
the  Uiikiiown  world  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  .,l.j)eiii; 
and  in  the  report  that  he  had  ordered  his  books  to  be 
burned,  which  natarally  created  a  atiapicion  that  be  jiad 
diacloaed  in  them  the  myatoriea  of  ine  Uaek  ait  b 
whatever  wav  it  may  have  originated,  tbf  btficf  "i  b  s 
mafiic  powersappears  to  have  prevailed  s«  "iK'u  man- 
kind loat  the  re6nemcnt  of  taate  wbkb  en:! hied  them 
to  appreciate  his  exquisite  productions.  The  convot 
fictions  concerning  the  magical  operaiiotis  of  Virgii 
were  first  incorporated  about  the  begioomgof  the  liiir- 

leentb  centorv,  m  the  "  Otia  iMptnati^'  of  Gervaao 
of  Tilbury,  ehaoedtor  of  the  Bmperar  Otbo  IV..  to 

v^born  be  presented  his  extravagant  conip  '.i'ur^r.  Tl.e 
tables  of  Gerva»e  were  transcribed  by  Heitii^ndus  im 
monk,  in  his  "  Universal  Chronicle  and  similar  tales 
were  related  in  the  work  of  Neckham.  "  De.  Xaivis 
Return,'*  and  in  "  The  Seven  Wise  Masters."  Sack 
book^  supplied  materials  for  the  old  French  roraaoces 
of "  Vergiliua,"  and  the  English  **  Lg/t  ef  Fergi^," 
in  which  atoriea  are  told  oi  miracolooa  paboaa,  wan* 
dcrful  tarnp'^,  and  ma^irat  ftntuos  which  he  construct- 
ed. Vergilius,  the  sorcerer  of  the  m'ddlf  s^m,  w 
identified  atid  eonnoeted  with  the  author  of  the  .Encid^ 
from  aeveral  cireomstancea  being  related  of  the  for- 
mer in  the  romances  which  actually  occurred  io  ibe 
life  of  the  poet,  particularlv  his  rcsnlfnct'  at  Nsjiiirs. 
and  the  loss  of  bis  inhcritaoce,  which  be  xecovered 
by  tho  favour  of  the  emperor  of  Rome.  It  waa  nlao 
a  common  opinion  in  the  fourtrrnth  and  flftrcnih  ccn- 
turioa,  as  appears  from  the  wniings  ol  iha  kgr,  th&t 
the  Mtntgan  btid  wd  tha  aorcerer  were  or.e  aiM| 
the  aame  noiaon.  Ii  ia  lomawhat  in  lha  aame  apii^ 
It  that  a  leamed  and  ingenioat  writer  of  our  own 
dnvs  soeks  to  cn-ivert  the  bard  into  a  m-  ni,«rr  of  the 
Druid  priesthood !  {Higftins'  Cellic  Drnid*^  p. 
— Donatus  affirms,  that,  after  Virgil  had  fintabed  hii 
education  at  Naples,  he  went  to  Rome,  whrrr  bis 
skill  in  the  diseases  of  all  corts  of  animals  procured  hia 
an  appointment  in  the  atables  of  the  emperor.  Storiaa 
are  related  coocemiog  hia  prediction  aa  to  the  defects 
of  a  colt,  which,  to  all  the  jockeys  of  the  AngutUB 
age,  apj'cared  to  proiniso  reinarkabtc  5\vir;rie»s  and 
spirit ;  and  concerning  a  query  propounded  to  bim.  as 
if  he  had  been  a  aorcnrer,  with  regard  to  tJw  paienu^ 
of  .Aiipu«tus  ;  all  whtrh  arr  evidently  inventions  of  the 
middle  i^ivt,  and  bear,  ladeed,  much  rcsembtance  to 
a  tale  in  the  Cenio  yovelle  Anttehe,  as  also  to  tbc 
atoriea  of  the  "Three  Sharper*,"  and  the  "Sukta  oi 
Tomen  with  bia  tbreo  Sona,**  paUiahed  aome  yean 
ifo  in  Mr.  Seott**  additioiMl  vohime  to  Ow  Mdt6» 
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Tales  -It  docs  not  Mem  certain,  or  oven  probable, 
liut  Virgil  weot  at  ail  to  Aome  from  NaplM.  It  raib- 
er  tpfMtn  tlMit  he  Mtunwd  to  bit  mU?»  emuilfy,  and 

to  the  charge  of  his  paternal  fnnn  ;  and  if,  as  in  gen- 
erally supposed,  he  intended  to  describe  his  own  life 
■nd  cbuKlW  under  thi?  person  of  Tityrus,  in  Um  first 
eclogue,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  visit  Room  until 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi.  and  consequent  division  of 
ilie  lands  among  the  soldiery.  .Sotne  poems  which 
are  stiU  extant,  u  tha  CiUez  and  CixiS|  were  at  one 
time  balimed  to  hmn  btm  ibm  froila  of  hb  g«nio«  at 
this  early  period  We  arc  also  told,  that,  in  the 
warmtti  of  hi»  earliest  youtli,  he  had  formed  the  bold 
dOJign  of  wriiing,  in  imitation  of  Ennius,  a  poam  on  the 
wars  of  Rome,  but  that  he  was  deterred  from  |NroeMdiug 
by  the  ruggedness  of  the  ancient  Itahan  names,  which 
wounded  tlic  delicacy  of  Ins  ear.  It  seems  cerUin,  ut 
least,  that,  previous  to  ibc  cotopositiou  of  his  Eclogues, 
he  had  made  imperfect  atiempla  in  the  higher  depart- 
nients  of  heroic  poetry  {Eclog.,  6,  3.) — The  baiile 
of  Mutina  {Modena)  was  fought  in  711  A.U.fX,  and 
tbe  tnumvirate  having  been  shortly  afterward  formed, 
Asinus  PoUio  was  appointed,  on  the  part  of  Antony, 
to  the  command  of  the  district  in  which  the  farm  oif 
\'irgil  lay.  I'ollio,  who  was  a  noted  e.xlorlioner,  lev- 
ied eoorotoua  conttibutiona  from  tbe  iohabiUnts  of  ihe 
territorv  iotmaled  to  his  care ;  and,  in  aome  insui.« 
A'hen  the  pecuniary  supplies  failed,  he  drove  the  ati- 
cieiit  coloniitls  Irom  their  lands,  and  settled  Iuk  veterans 
in  their  place.  He  was  food,  however,  o  j  >  ;  y,  and 
vraa  a  gcnemtft  protector  of  literary  man.  The  rising 
genius  of  Vu^il  bad  now  begun  to  msnifcst  itself.  His 
poetic  talents  and  amiable  manners  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  PolUo ;  and,  ao  long  aa  that  chief 
«ontiinied  in  command  of  tbe  Manlnan  diatriet,  he  was 
relieved  from  all  cxactioti,  and  protected  in  the  peace- 
able possession  of  his  property.  Residing  constantly 
in  the  country,  and  captivated  with  the  rural  beauties 
of  the  Idyllia  of  Theocritus,  Virgil  early  became  ambi- 
tious of  introducing  this  new  species  of  poetry  into  his 
naiive  land  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  seems  lo  ";h  -  l 
hi*  chief  endeavoura  at  this  time  to  imitate  and  rival 
die  aweet  Sicilian.  The  eclogue  entitled  *^Ahxi$" 
which  is  usually  placed  second  in  the  editionn  of  his 
works,  IS  supposed  to  have  been  his  first  pastoral  pro- 
duction, and  to  have  heoo  written  m  711,  the  year  in 
which  Pollio  came  to  assume  the  militarj  command 
of  the  territory  where  our  poet  resided.  It  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  the  "  JJaphins"  and  "  .S'i/c«wa,"  as  also 

by  the  '^FtUMmout"  in  which  he  boasta  of  Ibe  favour 
or  Pollio,  and  eapieaaea  hie  gratitode  for  the  favoor 

that  Icadi  r  S  d  extended  to  him.    But  the  tranquillity 
be  enjoyed  under  (ho  protection  of  Pollto  was  of  Khuri 
doration.    Previously  to  the  battle  of  Phihppi,  the  tri- 
amvirs  had  promised  to  their  aoldiers  the  lands  be- 
longing to  some  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  empire. 
Autfusiu*  returned  to  haly  m  712,  after  his  victory 
at  Pbiltppi,  and  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy 
Cbelr  elaima,  to  eommence  a  dtviaion  of  landa  in  Italv 
in  a  mor«  cxtensirc  «calc  even  than  he  had  intended. 
«Q  that  country  there  were  considerable  territories 
which  had  been  originaUy  and  legally  the  patrimony  of 
the  state.    But  extenaive  tracts  of  this  species  of  pub- 
lic property  bad,  from  time  to  time,  been  appropriated 
by  corporatiomi  and  indivuiiials,  who  were  tinwilling 
to  be  disturbed  in  their  possessions.    Julius  Cesar 
had  aet  the  example  of  reclaiming  these  fame  and 
roloniiiiig  ihem  wnh  his  .«i)ldicrs     Ills  snrcesaor  now 
undertook  a  Hiuubf  but  more  extensive  distribution, 
la  the  middle  snd  south  of  Ilalj,  however,  the  lands 
were  chiefly  private  inheritance,  or  had  been  so  long 
relaiaed  by  indtvidtials  that  a  claim  had  been  acquired 
to  them  by  leiigth  of  poM«e!'sion  ;  hot  in  ihe  north  of 
Italy  tbey  were  for  the  moat  part  public  ^^opetty,  on 
wbrncMOBtata  had  been  nan  ncmdyaetlled.  Theae 
fHMthnhndtflwtaaaigiNd  tc  iheaoUierai  and  the 


Iistrict  to  the  north  of  the  Po  was,  in  consequenet^ 
cbicHy  atfoci«d  by  the  partition.  Cremona  had,  tn^ 
fBMonately,  espoused  the  canae  of  Bratoa,  and  thoa 
peculiarly  incurred  the  vengeance  of  .Ll  u<  tnrious 
party.  But  as  iu  territory  was  not  found  adequate  to 
contain  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  triwnvin,  among 
whom  It  had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  wss  Rupplied 
from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Mantua,  in  which  the 
farm  of  Virgil  lay.  The  discontent  which  this  op- 
pressive measure  created  in  ItaJv,  being  angroented 
by  the  artiiieae  of  Piilvia  and  Loetoa  Antony,  tbe 
wife  and  brother  of  the  triumvir,  gave  rise  to  ihu  .var 
which  terminated  favourably  for  Augustus  with  tbe 
captoife  of  POragia.  Pollio,  beiiig  n  tealous  partium 
of  Anlon^f,  and  supporting  the  party  of  his  brother 
and  Putvia,  who  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  division 
of  the  lands,  had  it  jirobahly  no  longer  in  his  pow- 
^'  to  protect  Vugil  from  the  aggreasiooa  of  tbe  eol- 
dieta.  He  waa  diapoeaaaeed  aiwer  eiRmmataneee  of 
peculiar  violence,  and  which  even  threatened  dan- 
get  to  hiB  personal  safety  ;  being  compelled  on  ooe 
oeeaaion  to  eaeape  Ihe  loiy  of  the  centurion  Arrioa 
by  swimming  over  the  Mincius  He  h^d  the  good 
fortune,  however,  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Alphenoa 
Varus,  with  whom  he  had  btudied  philosophy  at  Na 
pjee,  under  Syro  tbe  Epicurean,  and  who  now  ei- 
ther aoeeeoded  Pollio  in  the  command  of  the  diatiiel, 
or  was  sppointed  by  Augustus  lo  suncrintcnd  in  thai 
quarter  the  division  of  ihu  lands.  Lnder  his  protee* 
tion  Virgil  twice  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  waa 
received,  not  only  by  Mecenss,  but  by  Augustus  biBft- 
sclf,  from  whom  he  procured  the  restoration  of  the 
patrimony  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  1  ins  hap- 
pened lo  the  commencemeot  of  the  year  714;  and  do* 
ring  the  course  of  that  aeaaon,  in  gratitode  for  the  fti* 
vours  he  had  received,  he  composed  his  eclogue  enti- 
tled Tityros,  in  which  he  introduces  two  shepherds, 
one  of  whom  lamenta  the  diatraction  of  the  times,  and 
complains  of  the  agyeaatona  of  the  soldiery,  while 
the  other  rejoices  over  tbe  recovery  of  his  farm,  and 
vows  ever  to  honour  os  a  god  the  youth  who  had  re- 
stored It.  Tho  remaining  eclogues,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  lendt,  called  Goitiia,**  wete  pio> 
duccd  in  thi  roMr-r  of  this  and  the  following  year. — 
Virgil  had  now  spent  three  years  in  the  composition 
of  paalomi  poetry  and  in  constant  residence  on  hia 
farm,  except  during  Ihe  two  journeys  to  Rome  which 
he  was  compelled  to  ondertake  for  its  preservation. 
In  his  pastorals,  however,  though  written  in  1  i.nivc 
fields,  we  do  not  find  many  delineatiotu  of  Mantuao 
aemiery,  or  verv  frequent  allasiene  lo  the  Mincioe  and 
its  borders  His  ^reat  object  was  to  enrich  his  na- 
tive langUAgc  with  a  species  of  poetry  unknown  in 
I^tium,  and,  to  promote  his  nuccess,  he  cho»e  Theoe- 
ritus  aa  bis  model.  With  few  attempte  al  inventioo, 
he  pretetided  to  little  mere  than  the  merit  of  being  the 
Iirst  Roman  who  hsd  imitated  the  Sicilian  poet,  and 
benco  be  did  not  hesitate  to  borrow,  not  only  the  sen- 
lioMnta  and  imsgea,  but  even  the  rural  descnplioiw  of 
his  roaster.— Tbe  situation  of  Virgil's  residence  waa 
low  and  bomid,  and  the  climate  cbiU  at  cerium  sea- 
sons of  ihe  year.  His  delicate  constitution,  and  iht 
pulmonary  com^aint  with  which  be  was  affected,  ii»> 
duced  him,  about  the  year  714  or  715,  when  he  had 

re  ached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek  a  wanner  sky  To 
this  change,  it  may  be  conjectured,  he  was  farther  ia- 
stigaicd  by  his  increasing  celebrity  and  the  eztenaion 
of  his  poetit:  fame  His  conntrvmcn  were  captivated 
by  the  perfect  novelty  of  pastoral  composition,  and  by 
lite  successful  boldness  with  which  Virgil  had  trana- 
ferred  the  sweet  Sicdian  atraina  to  a  laiuaage  whichi 
before  his  attempt,  moat  have  appeared,  from  ita  hard 
net's  and  seventy,  but  little  adapted  to  be  a  vehicle  for 
the  soflneea  of  rural  description  or  the  dclicscy  of  am- 
onraa  aentiment,  and  which  had  scarcely  yet  been 
poUahad  or  lafiaod  to  ihaaoaeaptibility  of  sacn  aoMlh 
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M  the  pMtonl  mow  dimiitA.  The  Bo- 
coKb*  Mcordiogly  w«r»  rtliiM  Mid  wimSnA  by  all 

cUs»c!i  ijf  h.«  coiiiciiijiorarit^  So  univf-r»»l  w*f  their 
|iopuUr)ty,  that  iht  phiioeopbic  ecloaue  of  Sdentu, 
■MB  •Aer  its  compofiiton.  wm  (mMmTjt  recited  in  the 
tbeatrii'  tiv  f'vliivfi«,  -  ii  Crated  actress  of  mime»  — 
On  (juilUDg  iua  piilcriiai  ncids,  Virgil  lirst  pruccedt-ii 
10  IM  MfiiUl.  Here  hia  private  turiune  wu  conud- 
•nblj  iiugmenied  bjr  Um  ltber«liijr  of  MaoeaM  (iCir- 
aia/.  8,  56) ;  and  tueh  WM  lb*  ftvoar  ha  poMaawd 
with  bis  patron,  that  we  find  him,  soon  afur  hiis  arri- 
val at  KoiM,  lotroduciog  Horace  to  ika  auitcc  oi  lite 
miniatcr  (Hiir.,  8tt.,  1,  tf),  and  attending  him,  along 
with  iMat  poet,  on  a  political  inission  lo  Brundisiuiii. 
Nuf  (liJ  \  irgil  enjoy  less  favour  wtUi  liui  t-inpcrar  huu- 
Mlf  tlian  with  hu  miniater.    It  is  said  that  be  never 


njrthiog  of  Augustus  iWt  lefaied  i  voA  Do- 
na tus  «v«(Q  •nnns,  though,  it  ntwt  b»  evaftutA,  with- 
out the  least  prol>abililv,  thai  Augustus  consiiUcd  him 
With  regard  to  bis  resignation  of  ibe  govemiutsut,  aa  a 
aort  of  umpire  between  Agrippa  and  Meceiws,  It 
was  probably  during  this  (uriod  of  favour  wiih  the 
enipcrur  and  his  uuuiaier  itidl  Virgil  contributed  ihc 
verses  id  celebration  of  the  doity  who  presided  over 
gaidans  of  Ma««iiM ;  aad  wnHa,  thoag^  wiUwiot 
wladgLDg  it,  that  waU'kaowQ  diatich  in  ' 


Node  i>hnt  tola;  redeunt  aputacula  mane; 
Divmm  tmftrium  cum  Jove  Ctuar  kabet." 

Ti»  story  gom  on  to  relate,  that  Batbjlloa,  t  con- 
tmnptible  po«t  of  Hie  day,  claimed  the«B  veraea  as  his 

own,  and  \va««  liberally  rc.vardcd.  Vexed  al  the;  im- 
posture, Virgil  agam  wrote  the  verses  iu  quesuoa  near 
tlw  |>alic«,  and  andnr  tliMO, 


Mot  tge  Mfnewfot  feci,  tuKt  dttr  Aontfrar  t 
with  the  begiooitig  ol  anotbei  hue  in  ib^e  words, 


times  repeated.  Augusltiei  wished  tlie  lines  to  bo 
ftiiahad  ;  Bathyllua  aacmed  unable  ;  and  V  trail  at  last, 
Ifmnfktiag  tiw  sImm  in  the  feUowlof  orur, 

**SU90»  mom  9obi*  nidtficati*  avet ; 
Sic  ros  non  volttx  rrilf  d  frrtis  ovts ; 
Stc  to*  non  vobu  nuU\ficati$  ape*  ; 
8k  mot  mom  aoAia  ftrtio  mitru  homeo^'* 


proved  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  disticb,  Aud  ihc 
nocticdl  usurper  became  the  sport  and  ridicule  of 
Koma.  DarijDtf  bia  ceaidence  at  Roim,  inhab* 
ilad  a  liouaa  on  tlia  Eaqailine  Hill,  which  waa  fur- 
nished with  an  eicellent  lilirary,  snd  wss  pleasantly 
situated  near  the  gardens  of  M  i-ccDaa.  The  supposed 
site,  and  even  roim  of  this  nian^ion,  w«m  long  raown 
to  modern  travellers. — Yet,  howevfr  pnvianle  wan 
Virgil's  present  lot,  the  bustle  atiJ  luxury  uf  an  im- 
mense capital  were  little  suited  to  his  taste,  to  hm 
muVf  habtta,  or  to  tb«  delicacy  of  hia  coQMitutioo, 
white  the  obaecr ance  and  attention  he  met  with  were 
atrongly  repugnant  to  the  r(  linnp;  modesty  of  his  dis- 

Ksiiion.  Such  was  the  popularity  which  bo  derived 
im  hia  geoctnl  diaracier  and  taJeate,  that,  on  one 
occasion,  when  some  of  his  verses  were  recited  m  the 
theatre,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  salute  Virgil,  wiio 
wah  present,  with  iht  sime  revpect  which  they  would 
havo  paid  to  the  omperor.  Com.  eon.  eioq.*  c. 
18.)  And  BO  treat  waa  the  annoyanea  wbidi  he  felt 
On  being  gazedat  and  followed  in  the  strentt  of  Rome, 
tliat  he  sought  shelter,  it  ia  said,  in  Ibo  nearest  shops 
or  alleys  from  public  obeervalioD. — At  the  period 
when  Virgil  ernoyod  so  much  honour  and  populantv 
bi  the  cnp'lal,  Naples  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  lUus-  i 


trioQB  end  litnmjr  ntan.  Thithnr  Virgil  nttred  abou 
A.U.C.  717,  when  in  the  thiftf-thM  yeer  of  his  age ; 

and  he  continued,  dunr.g  the  reinainder  of  bis  life,  to 
dwell  chiefly  in  that  city,  or  at  u.  dehghtful  rilla  whick 
he  possessed  in  the  Campania  Fe!ix,  in  the  neighbenr- 
!ir>od  of  Nola.  len  indt*  cast  of  Naples,  leading  s  l.f: 
wbicii  may  be  cuuaideacd  a$  iiappy  when  con)pa;«d 
with  the  fate  of  the  other  great  epic  poets.  Homei; 
l^aao,  end  Mtltoo,  in  whom  the  tnind  or  the  viaien 
waa  darkened.    Ahoot  the  time  when  be  first  want  le 
reside  al  Naf-Iea,  he  commenced  his  Georgicj  or- 
d«:r  uf  Maaceuas,  and  continued,  for  the  #eveii  iotow- 
ing  years,  closdy  oeeupied  with  the  composiiioa  ef 
that  inimitable  pocrn     During  this  long  pmod  be 
accustomed  to  dictate  a.  number  of  verses  in  ibe  nmia- 
ing,  and  to  apend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  rr>i6ing  and 
correcting  them,  or  rodaciag  tbea  to  n  aiiaUsi  aoB* 
ber,  comparing  htmeelf  b  tbia  reapect  to  •  ibsbei, 
which  licks  her  mi-'shapen  ofT^prinf?  into  proper  fonn 
and  proportion.    (Aui.  GeiL,  A'.  A.,  17,  10  )  Little 
is  known  concerning  the  other  i  in  iiniefaiii  i  i  of  Vq* 
Jail's  life  duriiisi  tlic  \ears  in  wiiich  he  waa  employni  in 
pcrfcclmg  bu  Ucorgic!>.    He  Lad  a  dispute,  it  ts  said, 
with  his  neighbours,  the  inhabitanta  of  Nola,  from 
whom  be  nqueatad  penaiaaion  to  convey  n  amal 
atraam  of  water  into  hie  TillBf  which  waa  adyecent  lo 
their  town     The  citizens  would  not  grant  t'lr  favocr, 
and  the  offended  poet  expunged  the  name  ol  ^loU&aai 
the  feHowing  linna  of  hie  6«oiBiee» 

** TWmJjee*  tnt  Cijmm,  a  Viam 

Nola  jugo — 

and  sobstitued  the  word  or»  instead  of  the 
city.  {Aul  €ftU.,  If.  A.,  7,  M.)  The  Motf. 
er,  is  entitled  to  no  credit,  (rid.  Nola  ) — T^iegeojos 
of  Virgil,  being  attended  wiLb  some  degree  of  difi- 
deoce,  seems  to  have  gained,  by  slow  >tep«,  the  racaa- 
lire  of  confidence  which  at  length  imbo\de£>ed  bmi  to 
attempt  epic  poetry.  He  had  begun  his  eipenenre  in 
vcrne  w  ith  humble  elfurts  in  the  pastoral  bne ;  thoogfa 
even  there  we  behold  bu  ardent  Moao  fraqocn^y 
hotating  die  harriara  bjr  which  aha  aoi^  natsndly  «a 
have  hccn  restrained  He  nest  undertook  ibe  bolder 
and  wider  topic  of  husbandry  ;  aiid  a  was  tun  till  bt 
had  finiahed  this  subject  with  unrivalled  aneceas  tbat 
he  presumed  to  write  the  .£neid.  Thu  poera.  which 
occupied  him  till  bis  death,  was  coronieuced  in  7^, 
the  same  year  in  which  he  had  coinpU  ttii  his  Geoi- 
gics.  After  be  bad  been  engaged  for  some  umte  m 
ite  eompoaition,  die  greataat  eorioetty  and  incemec 
concerninc:  it  began  to  he  fell  ol  Rome.  A  work,  it 
was  generally  believed,  was  in  piogrtsa,  which  would 
oclipso  the  fome  of  the  JImd  {Propert  ,  2.  3i.  66); 
and  the  paaaage  which  describes  tbe  sbidd  of  .Cnras 
appaati  to  have  been  seen  by  Propertius.  Aujeustus 
hitn*(lf  at  length  became  desirous  of  rczAin^  the 
poem  so  far  aa  it  had  been  carried ;  and,  ta  tbe  year 
719,  while  abaant  from  Roane  0{i  a  miti(a^es|ied«tlOB 
against  the  Cantabrians,  he  wrote  to  the  author  from 
the  extremity  of  bis  empire,  entreating  bun  u>  be  al- 
lowed a  pemaal  of  iL  Macrobius  has  preserved  ane 
of* Virgira  anawen  to  Angnatua :  **  I  have  of  late  re- 
ceived from  yon  frequent  lettaia.  With  regard  to  my 
..Enea.*,  if,  by  Hr  roiles.  it  were  worth  your  '.i^^'eoing 
to,  i  would  wiiliiiffiy  send  tt.  But  so  vast  la  tiaa  on- 
dertaking,  ttiat  I  almost  appear  to  myaetf  tohaw  can^ 
iiienced  such  a  work  from  some  defect  in  jtjcin-nrieTiT  or 
uiidtrisianding  ,  e^pcculty  since,  as  you  kiKrM,  mhet 
and  far  higher  studies  are  re<]uired  for  such  a  perfcmn* 
ance."  (^.,  1,  24  )— Prevailed  on.  at  length,  fay 
tbeae  importnnitios,  Virgil,  aboat  a  year  after  the  re- 
turn of  An;j'islus,  recited  lo  him  the  •■■x'h  booic,  a 
preseticts  of  bi»  »t8tcr  Ociavia,  who  bad  rccaolly  iait 
her  only  son  MarceUoa,  tho  darling  of  Rome,  and  dM 
adojited  child  of  .\iv_"m-'',;«i  Thr  pnfi.  jToNrJ.lv,  \! 
the  pro!i{)ccl  oi  lius  rcciuuou.  Lid  lat&tied  tbe  aliect 
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mg  pa  wage  in  which  be  allddM  1o  At  pUMOiiliffe 

d*>stK  of  ^hf  beloved  youth  : 

"  U  naif.  mgenUm  luclum  ne  quart  tuorum,^'  &.C. 

Bat  he  had  akilfullj  auppreaaed  the  name  of  Marcetlus 
tai  tie  euM  to  the  liM, 


(t  may  well  be  believed  that  the  widowed  mother 

jf  Marcellus  swooned  away  at  the  [lathos  of  iheae 
veracs,  which  no  one,  oven  at  this  day,  cau  read  un- 
Moved.  Virgil  is  aaid  to  htvo  received  from  ih 
atlflicu  J  [inrrni  10,000  aCBterccs  {dena  xt^sUrtia)  for 
each  verse  ot  ihis  celebrated  jjassagc. — U  was  much 
Jie  practice  among  the  Roman  poets  to  read  their 
jroductiona  akiad ;  and  Virgil  i»  aeid  to  have  rccitrd 
MS  veraes  with  wonderful  eweetneea  end  propriety  oi 
irticalalion.  During  the  cn  rn  -m'.ioii  of  tlic  .tneid, 
le  occaaionally  repeated  poruons  of  it  lo  tho&o  friendi^ 
ivhoao  eritieiams  he  thought  might  improve  the  pa»- 
•atjp  he  rehearsed.  Er-'*..  lihrarian  and  frcedman, 
istid  to  relate,  when  far  advanced  iii  Ulc.  that,  ui  the 
-ourse  of  his  recitmg,  liis  master  had  exlcmporahly 
illed  up  two  beraiaUcha ;  the  one  was  '*  Misenum 
Eoliden,"  to  which  he  immediately  added,  "  quo  non 
nastatitior  aiit-r."  and  liu'  other  t'lr  1,  ul  verse  fol- 
owing,  Jire  cure  virot,'  lo  which.  a»  if  atrock  by 
soetie  inepintion,  he  eubjoined,  "  Marlem^M  MUn- 
hvr.  cantu  and  he  immpdiaiely  ordered  his  amanu- 
.n»is  to  msert  these  additions  in  iheic  proper  places  in 
he  manuscript  of  his  poem. — Havmg  brought  the 
£ncid  10  «  cooclueioii,  but  not  the  perfection  which 
le  wished  to  beitow  upon  it,  Virgil,  contrary  to  the 
sdvico  and  wis!i  of  ln-s  friciid.",  resolved  to  tlkTol  lAlO 
Sieece,  that  be  might  correct  and  polish  tbia  great 
pRMjoetfaHi  at  leiaure  in  that  lend  of  poetic  imagination. 
It  was  on  nndcrtakinji  this  vovsgc  that  Horace  ad- 
Ircastd  to  hiiu  ihc  aireciionate  odu  beginning, 

"  SU  te  Diva  jioUns  Ci/pri,"  &.c.  (1.3). 

fiffpl  jurDceoded  directly  to  Athens,  where  he  com* 
neneea  tbo  tevtnl  of  his  epic  poem,  tnd  added  the 

nagnificent  introduction  lo  the  third  book  of  the 
jeorsica.    He  had  been  thus  engaged  for  some  monthf; 
it  Atbena,  when  Atlgaetoa  arrived  at  that  city,  on  hi» 
-etum  to  Italy,  from  a  progress  through  bb  eaatem  do- 
ninions.    When  he  embarked  for  Greece,  it  bad  been 
;hc  intention  of  VirgU  to  have  spmi  ilircc  years  in  thai 
country  in  the  correction  of  his  poem  ;  after  which  he 
proposed  to  paaa  bis  days  in  his  native  conntry  of  Man- 
tua, and  devnti-  the  rest  of  his  life  lo  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, or  to  the  composition  of  some  great  historical  poem. 
^Merrivelof  .AtiguHtus.however^mdueodbim  to  short- 
en hi<i  stav,  nnd  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  retnrning 
<o  hiily  111  ihfi  retinue  of  ihe  emperor.    Bottbe  band  of 
death  was  already  npon  him     I'mtn  his  youth  he  had 
been  of  •  delicate  constitution ;  and,  aa  age  advanced, 
be  WIS  sAtcted  with  freqoent  heidacbes,  istbina,  and 
SM'.iing  of  blood.    Even  the  rliinatc  of  Naples  could 
not  preserve  hitn  from  frequent  attacks  of  these  mala- 
dies, and  ihcir  worst  flymptoma  had  incroasod  during 
his  residence  in  Greece.    The  vessel  in  which  he 
embarked  with  the  emperor  touched  at  Megara,  where 
he  was  soiled  wilh  great  debility  and  languor  When 
be  again  went  on  hoard,  bia  distemper  was  so  increased 
by  the  motion  end  agitation  of  tbe  vessel,  that  be  ex- 
pired a  few  days  after  he  h»d  landed  at  Brundisium, 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Italy.   His  death  happen- 
ed A.U  C  7:U,  when  be  wee  in  the  51st  year  of  his 
ac**     When  he  felt  its  near  approach,  he  ordered  bis 
friend*  VariuB  and  Plotius  Tucca,  who  were  then  with 
him.  to  hum  ihe  .tlncul  b";  an  itn)>crfoi't  poem.  The 
ancient  classical  authorities  only  aay  that  VirgU  com- 
manded tbe  ^oold  •  to  be  bomed.  (PKm.,  T,  80.— 
4vL  Getl  ,  \.  A.,  17,  lO.—Mmerob.t  8al.t  h  Mw) 
8N 


Donatus  siv?  that  he  had  ordered  it  to  be  bumrd,  hnt 
adds,  that  on  Varius  and  Tucca  representing  to  him 
that  Anguatus  would  not  permit  it  to  he  deatroyed, 
he  committed  it  to  them  for  revisal  and  correction. 
Moren  relates  the  atory  as  it  is  told  by  Macrobiua, 
Aulus  Gellius,  and  Phny  ;  and  Bayle,  as  usual,  rep- 
rehend* him  because  be  baa  not  given  it  accord- 
ing to  tbe  vereion  of  Dooatos.    Augustus,  howorw* 
interposed  to  save  a  work  which  he  no  doubt  BOW 
would  at  once  confer  immortaluy  on  the  poet  and  on 
the  pnnce  who  patronised  him.    It  was  accordingly 
tr^frusted  to  Varius  and  Tucca,  with  a  power  to  reviae 
and  retrench,  but  with  a  charge  that  they  should  make 
no  additions  ;  a  command  v\hich  they  ^o  strictly  ob- 
scrvod  as  not  to  complete  even  the  bemiaticba  which 
bad  been  left  imperfect.   Th«y  on  stid.  bow«v«r,  to 
have  struck  out  twenty-two  verses  from  the  second 
book,  where  .t^ueas,  perci>lviti;j  Helen  amid  the  smo- 
king ruina  of  Troy,  intends*  to  stay  her,  till  his  design 
IS  prevented  by  his  goddess  mother.    (Consult  Ot' 
troii,  lEuvTCM  de  VtrgiU;  Dutert.  tur  le  2i  Hnrt 
de  PEneide,  note  10.)    These  lines,  accordingly,  were 
wanting  in  many  of  tbe  ancient  manuscripts,  but  they 
have  been  aobscqucntly  reeMwod  to  their  place.  Thwo 
was  also  a  report  long  current,  that  Varius  had  mado 
a  change,  which  still  subsists,  lu  the  arrangement  01 
two  of  the  books,  by  tranapoaing  the  order  of  the  soo- 
ond  and  third,  the  latter  having  atood  first  in  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript.    According  to  aome  accounta,  the 
four  Unes  •'///«  fL'o  quujtdom."  Ac,  which  are  sttll 
prefixed  to  tbe  iCneid  in  many  editiona,  were  ezptw 
ged  by  Varioa  and  TOeca ;  bat,  aoeording  to  otban, 
Ihey  never  were  written  by  Virgil,  and  are  no  better 
than  an  interpolation  of  the  miodle  ages. — Viigil  be- 
«]'  <   *">d  tbe  greater  part  of  hia  woaltb,  which  was  con 
St  I..      if,  to  a  brother.   The  remaindor  waa  divided 
among  his  patron  Maecenas,  and  hia  ftiends  Varins  and 
Tucca.    Before  his  death,  he  had  also  commanded 
that  bia  bones  should  be  carried  to  Napica,  where  be 
had  lived  so  long  and  so  happily.   TUs  order  was 
.filled,  under  charge  of  .Augustus  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  ancient  tradition  and  tbt:  most  com- 
monly received  opinion,  the  tomb  of  Virgil  lies  about 
two  miles  to  the  north  of  Naplea,  on  the  alone  of  tho 
hill  of  Pausilippo,  and  over  tbe  entrsnee  to  tbe  grotto 
or  ftubtcrraiieouH  pa^sace  which  lia-s  hecn  cut  through 
its  ridge,  on  the  road  leading  from  Naples  to  Puteoii. 
Clovenas  and  Addison,  indeed,  bsve  placed  the  tomb 
on  the  other  side  of  Naples,  near  the  foot  of  Monnt 
Vesuvius  ;  but  the  other  opinion  is  hated  upon  the 
common  tradition  of  the  country,  and  accords  with  the 
belief  of  Petrarch.  Sannazarius,  and  Bembo:  it  mty 
still  be  cherished,  therefore,  by  the  travetterwbo  efimba 
the  hill  of  P.in-  lippo,  and  he  may  still  think  that  he 
hails  the  shade  of  Virgil  on  the  spot  where  his  ashea 
repose.    Notwithatandnig,  however,  the  veneration 
which  the  Romans  entertained  for  theworka  of  Virgil, 
his  sepulchre  was  neglected  before  the  time  of  Martial, 
who  declares  that  Silius  Italicus  first  restored  ita  long- 
forgotten  hononts.    What  ia  at  preaent  called  tbo 
tomb,  is  in  the  form  of  a  email,  square,  fiat-iaofed 
building,  placed  on  a  sort  of  platform,  near  the  brow 
of  a  precipice,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  sheltered 
by  a  superincumbent  rock.    Half  a  century  ago,  wboft 
More  travelled  in  Italy,  an  ancient  laurel  (a  shoot,  per- 
haps, of  the  same  which  Petrarch  had  planted)  over- 
hung the  simple  edifice.    (More's  Travels,  Letu  r  65.) 
Within  tbe  low  vaulted  cell  was  once  placed  tbe  ura 
supposed  to  contain  tbe  arfiee  of  ▼iigif.   Pfatro  8to> 
fano,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  mentiona 
ibat  be  bad  seen  the  urn,  with  the  epitaph  inacribed  on 
it,  wlueb  ia  aaid  to  have  been  written  1^  Aopoot  hte< 
self  t  few  momenta  before  hia  death : 


"  Mantua  wu  gennU  ;  Calal/ri  rajmere ;  tenet 
PortlkciMft.    C«ctm  fuma,  run,  d»w/* 
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U  WM  •  C<NMB0O  |inctM>«  tMOOg  Um  iMm  po«u  lO 
wiiM  tbeir  own  «fHt«plw ;  nA,  ii  ibe  abovv  dniieb  b« 

Ujc  fToduct;on  of  Vifj^'t  liirnself,  it  u  criiint nttv  ex- 
piCMive  oi  ttiai  m«>Jf6iy  whtcb  M  aniren&lly  allowed 
to  h»v«  bf^ea  one  of  the  loMjr  •iiiubl*  feMores  of  hb 
£har«cier,  and  which  la  by  no  means  obMnrtble  in  tbe 
epita(>h»  co(n|iOsed  for  iheinaeivea  by  Enniat  and  Nc- 
viua.  The  Italian  writer  just  cited  also  riiiiarks, 
Ibat  Kobcn  of  Aajoti,  apprabeiwive  for  ibe  aafeiy  of 
•ucb  a  ratie  doriiif  tbe  cm!  wan,  bad  tba  orn  conveyed 
(o  CasUl  yufvo-  l-  aecfii*  iIm!  so  ouich  can-  was 
Ultrri,  that  il  waa  conCNled  too  well  to  Ue  ever  ailvs- 
ward  discovered. — We  bane  aoeo  that,  at  Rome,  Vir- 
gil avoided  all  public  honours,  and  was  disconcerted 
by  marks  of  general  admiration.  But,  though  he 
loved  retirement  aiuJ  ciMitcnij'lation ;  thong!)  he  vm^s  of 
•  thoughtful  and  aoinewbat  melancholy  temper  i  and 
though  he  felt  not  tbat  anxiety  for  paltry  diatioeiioiia 
or  trmal  t(«Tnn0r.(p«  iif  hotiour  wiju  li  lijras>«]  the 
ciorbiU  luitid  of  l  asso,  it  scentts  to  in-  a  mtstakeu  iiii  h 
tbat  he  was  iiidilTerenl  lo  glory,  as  Dooattti  and  As- 
coniua  Pedtiuus  have  asaerted.  Ho  waa  eTkienity 
fond  of  l«ioe,  and  desirous  to  obtain  the  appUoae  of 
his  cot)iein|iorarici.  And  s\[iiu  he  shunned  tho  vul- 
gar gaxe  and  ahruok  from  the  presaure  of  tbe  multi- 
tude, be  waa  not,  io  the  boura  of  retttrement,  without 

that  fro'i'.i  i'\i.l!atiijii  of  >|i.rit.  tliat  (■on«.ciuUMn:>s  of 
btgh  inieilectual  cntluMrneiUii  and  strong  imagiuulivc 
powers,  which  announced  to  him  that  be  was  called 
to  immortality,  and  destined  to  confer  immortality  on 
bis  country — It  has  atresdy  be«>n  remarked,  that,  in 
his  pa»lor<il  |ntftr\.  V  ir^il  w;i>>  rlio  |.r«>Ii'---if(l  irnilalor 
of  Tbeocritus ;  his  images,  indeed,  are  all  Greek,  and 
bia  aeeoery  eoeh  aa  be  foond  painted  in  the  pages  of 
the  Sir"!taii  jia.  t.  ati.i  iint  what  i  r  Iiuiim  if  observ- 
ed on  the  iiiiuiv^  ul  iiiu  Miuctuii.  \  ci,  vviui  M  this  im- 
UettOlt  and  rcscmbtancc,  the  productions  of  the  two 
poet*  an  widely  different.  Thus,  the  delineatiooa  of 
ehartcter  in  Tbeoerltna  are  more  Taried  end  lively. 
His  IJvU  t'xluhit  a  ^rfHi  rv  of  juirtrails  which  enter- 
taius  by  its  variety  or  delights  by  ita  truth;  and  in 
wUeb  eveiy  rural  figure  ia  so  dietioetly  dnwn,  that  it 
slamh  out,  as  il  wrrf,  from  thr-  canvass,  in  a  drfinnJ 
and  tcrutn  form,  liui  liut  w.mi  of  Uiscriminaiiou  of 
charHcu  r,  whii  h  haa  been  so  frequently  remarked  in 
the  .i:!neid.  is  also  observable  in  the  paatonieof  Vir» 
gil.  His  Thyrsis,  Daphnis,  and  Menaleaa  reannble 
each  other.  No  8hf()ti».rd  i»  distiripjislKd  hy  any  pe- 
culiar disposition  or  humour;  they  alt  speak  from  the 
Upa  of  the  poet,  and  their  dialogue  is  modelled  by  the 
•tandard  of  o  vn  i-lpcs^fit  iiiii,d  .\  difTtrcnce  is 
likewi»«)  observable  m  ihv  sctuts  and  di'scripiions. 
Those  of  Theocritus  possess  that  minuteness  uvA  accu- 
ncy  80  conducive  topoeuc  truth  and  reality ;  VirgiPs 
raprekentation*  are  more  general,  end  bring  only  vague 
iIl)a^♦•^  Ittfiirc  the  f.iiicv.  In  the  Idyls  ol  Thtocritus 
we  find  a  rural,  romsniic  wildncss  of  tbouglit,  and  the 
moat  pleaatng  descriptions  of  simple,  unadorned  nature, 
hcijihtt  ned  hv  the  i  liiiriii  of  the  Doric  dialect.  But 
Virj{,l,  ill  borrowing  li.s  iiiiagti*  and  sentiments,  has 
aeldom  drawn  an  idea  from  his  Sicilian  master  without 
boMlifving  It  bjf  the  lustre  of  bia  language.  The  chief 
nertt,  however,  of  VtrgiPe  inntattona  hea  in  bis  judi- 
cious selections.  Thcocritus's  skrichf  s  of  tnaniif  an- 
often  coarse  and  unpleating;  and  Ins  most  bfraunful 
dMcnptions  are  elmoat  ntwaya  too  crowded.  Dot  \  ir- 
gil  refined  wliatcvrrwn"!  ^ross,  and  threw  aside  all  that 
was  overloaded  or  su^jerduous.  He  made  his  ^btp- 
herds  more  Cultivated  than  even  those  of  hia  own  time. 
He  rapreeontcd  them  with  aome  of  the  featurea  which 
are  aoppoaed  to  have  belonged  to  the  awaina  in  the 
early  ages  of  I'no  world,  win  ii  ihfv  were  iK)«(^r.sM  (1  of 
great  flocks  and  herds,  and  bad  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  astronomy.  cosnKH^onf,  and  mnaie ;  when  tbe  paa* 
toral  life,  in  vhor'..  npppared  pcrfrction,  and  nntiire 
bad  lavished  ail  her  stores  to  render  tho  shepherd  hap- 


o(  Vmo. 
k>  enia  ia 


py. — ^Thua  nucb  fiar  tbe  pnatoeal  poeti; 
We  como  next  to  ibe  Geo^gice.  TUe  poea 

in  four  bi>o'k^,  derives  I's  i;t!e  from  tbe  Grt-^t  H^^-.i- 
KO,  which  last  ;s  compouiidt-d  of  yea  (}^).  carLX.'' 
and  t>7'H  .  "  ItibouT."   The  subject  to  boibandry  to 

f;eneral.    Tbe  p^rin  of  the  Geo»ien  ■  u  leaarkabie 
or  majestv  and  iiia^r,,  licence  ol  diction,  ee  the  Ec- 
lojjut's  are  for  ysvcctncss  arid  iiariiiony  of  v sr*. r.cj'.;oij 
It  IS  the  most  complete,  elaborate,  aod  iini»ned  poea 
in  tbe  Latin,  or  peraapa  in  any  language  ;  atid,  tfioufh 

the  clioice  of  «ulijf  c[  and  tlit'  M'.ijatioiii-  aff'jr,:'<  .V  -a 
expcclaiioii  of  succt.sa  Itian  the  pa&lorajjc,  U3  luucu  qks 
bt'c  ii  achieved  by  art  and  gnaioe,  that  tbe  author  hae 
chiefly  cxhi'i/'.tod  himaelf  aa  «  poat  on  lopice  wbete  it 
was  difficalt  lo  appear  aa  aoch.    Roacnnn  it*  loal 

•iitualiori,  wai  rot  vv:'!  adapted  for  com  ;  ctm  .  nriC, 

from  the  time  of  Komulus  lo  that  of  Cesar,  agncol 
...........  !_  .  *  r      »   fiaop* 


tore  bad  been  tbe  chief  care  of  the 


erafioti*  were  cor.duc'.fni  by  the  preatcst  ot-- -men, 
ar.d  Us  preceju?  :ncuicatcd  bjf  ihc  profouiidisl  siU^lart. 
The  long  contimianco,  howcvnr,  and  fatal  ravages  of 
tbe  civil  ware,  had  now  occasioned  no  abnoat  ganafal 
desolation.  Italy  was.  in  a  great  meeanre,  depopeU' 
ted  of  its  husbandmen.  The  soldiers,  by  »t  ih« 
lands  wpie  newly  occupied,  bad  too  long  ravished  tha 
fielda  lo  tbtnb  of  enltivating  them  ;  and,  n  ceaaa- 
qnence  of  the  farrr.'«  lying  waste,  a  fainir.c  siit!  Tfuaj- 
reclioij  h.td  iic^rly  esibucd.  {Georg  .  I,5u6  ^  la  tbejt 
circumstances,  Marcenas  resolved,  if  possible,  to  revtre 
the  decayed  apirtt  of  agricultnre,  to  icc^  ibe  hnt 
habita  of  peaeefn)  induatrr.  end  to  make  Total  inpfne*- 
iiK Dl,  .^•^  It  (i^vd  l>e<  ti  in  foniier  liti.t',  the  preveiluig 
amusement  among  tbe  great  :  and  he  wisely  ;odg«d, 
that  no  method  was  so  likely  to  contiibote  to  then* 
important  objects  as  «  rrrnmmcndatioo  of  agncuJiure 
hv  all  ihe  insinuating  charms  of  poetry  At  his  sug- 
gestion, accordingly,  Virgil  commenced  bi*  Grorgirs, 
which  were  thus,  m  aome  degree,  ondettaken  front  n 
poliiieal  motive,  and  with  ■  view  to  pimnote  Ok  w^ 
fare  of  his  country  ;  ai>d.  as  in  the  tclo^ue  which  an 
nouncen  tbe  return  of  the  golden  age,  be  stro%e  to 
render  his  wooda  worthy  of  a  consul,  ao,  in  his  Geor- 
jjics,  he  htudied  to  mnke  his  fields  descrvir-p  of  M*- 
teiias  and  .\*ipu?!us.  But,  though  wnllet. 
triotic  object,  by  order  of  a  Roman  statesman,  and  oa 
a  subject  peculiarly  Homan,  the  unitntive  apint  of 
Latin  poetry  still  prevailed,  end  the  entbor  conid  nal 
avoid  recurring,  even  in  his  Ocoreic',  to  a  Grecna 
model.  A  few  verses  on  llic  •^■s.us  n.d  prognoetics  oi 
the  wenther  have  heen  tran^h^t.  d  from  u  e  PkaxomenA 
of  Aratu*  Hut  the  Workt  end  Days  of  Hesiod  is  tbe 
pattern  whiclj  i,e  has  chiefly  held  in  %»ew.  In  refer- 
ence to  his  imitation  of  this  model,  be  himself  styles 
his  Geoigios  an  Aacraao  poem ;  aod  be  Mspean,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  a  auwerv  admirer  M  tae  ancitBl 
bard.  In  the  Works  and  Days,  Hesiod,  sfter  a  de- 
scription of  the  successive  ages  of  the  world,  points 
out  the  means  for  procuring  an  honest  itT^boc<d 
these  the  proper  exercise  of  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
principal.  He  accordingly  gives  directieos  foi  the  la- 
bours of  the  field,  and  enumerates  those  days  on  whkk 
the  various  opetatione  of  husbandry  ought  to  be  p«f> 
formed.  It  le  eWefly,  then,  in  tbe  first  aod  aeeooi 
books  of  the  Georpir.^  (wh(re  Virgi!  discourses  on  til- 
lage and  pisniinc;)  that  he  unitatcd  lbe^Vorks■wi 
Days.  lies  o<l  has  not  treated  of  the  breeding  of  cat- 
tle or  rare  of  bees,  which  form  the  subjects  of  tbe  third 
and  fourth  liooks  of  tbe  Roman  poet.  But  in  the  for- 
mer books  he  has  copied  his  predecessor  in  »cm«  of 
his  most  minute  precepts  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  la 
bia  injanetione  with  regard  to  tbeanperotitione  obwtrv- 
aiK  e  of  il;iv<<.  ^'ir^it'^  irrrinfjcment  of  his  "oit- 
1  It  once  the  most  natural,  and  that  which  best  rsnies 
Ibis  reader  along  with  him.  He  begins  wiib  tht  prep- 
aratinn  of  the  inert  mass  of  earth  and  tbe  sowing  of 
I  grain,  which  form  tbe  most  intractable  part  of  his  si^ 
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«cl.  Then  he  discloses  to  our  view  a  more  open 
irospcct  and  a  wider  borizoii,  leadidg  u«  aiiiou|{  the 
-icb  and  diversified  MCiiet  of  nature,  the  thadea  of 
rincyards.  and  blossoms  of  on-liards.  H«'  sm  \t  pre- 
leiitii  us  with  juclures  of  jojoua  aud  unuiiait'U  vxisl- 
tice.  The  useful  herds,  the  courageous  hone,  the 
liomadn  of  Aihca  and  Scytbw  mm  btfan  *u,  and 
bo  fancy  ia  exeiied  by  imagea  or  ibo  wholo  moviiig 

txcauuti.  He  at  length  concludes  wilti  tho!>e  inaecta 
vbicb  have  formed  tbeiuaalvea  into  a  well-ordered  com* 
Dnnitjr*  and  wbieb,  in  their  natiire,  laws,  and  goiem- 
oertt,  leem  moat  nearly  to  npproarh  the  humnn  »|)e- 
tics.  Many  of  Virgiru  rules,  paxiicuUrly  iho»e  cuii- 
:crning  the  care  of  cattle,  have  been  lakeu  from  the 
verka  of  Um  ancient  agricultural  writaia  of  bia  own 
iOontry.    Seneca,  indeed,  talks  lightly  of  the  accuracy 

n<!  value  of  his  precepts.  But  Columella  >peak9  of 
lim  aa  an  agricultural  oracle  (**  veritttim  vait  velul 
fwoitocrcdtMrMNia**);  and  all  modern  traveliera,who 
lavc  had  occasion  to  cianin;e  'hf  Tntnle  of  agriculture 
ivcii  at  this  day  |iritcli!>cd  in  iialy.  htm  testimony  to 
lia  cxactneas  in  the  minutest  particulara.  His  pre- 
«pia  of  ihe  most  sordid  and  uivial  deacriplHMia  an  de- 
itered  with  dignity,  and  the  moat  common  obaerva- 
ions  have  received  novelty  or  importance  liy  poetic 
nobelliabmeut.  It  is  thus  that  be  contrives,  by  con- 
wting  ruloa  into  images,  to  give  a  picturesque  col- 
•unng  or  illustraiiofi  to  the  most  unproinisini:  l0(«c», 
o  scutter  ro-es  annd  n>»  tieldk,  mid  lo  cover,  aa  It 
were,  with  verdure  the  thorns  aitd  briers  of  agricultural 
Uaouaaton.  This  ulent  of  axpreaaing  with  elcgaore 
that  ia  trifling  and  in  Itaelf  Ktne  attraetire,  ia  one  of 
be  most  ditlinilt  arts  of  poctrv,  and  no  one  waK  belter 
jcquaitited  with  it  than  Virgil.  But.  though  he  ha? 
ncttlcatod  bia  ptecepta  with  as  much  clearness,  ele- 
^nce.  and  dignity  as  the  nature  of  tlie  «  f  rr*  admits, 
jmI  even  m  thia  resjtecl  iias  greatly  nnprovtd  on  He- 
liod,  aitil  It  is  not  on  tht.->c  precepu  liui  the  chief  beaa> 
y  of  the  Gaorgica  depends.  VV'iib  the  varioue  diacos- 
itona  on  com,  vinea,  cattle,  and  baea.  be  haa  interwo- 
en  every  philosophical,  moral,  or  inythologirat  episodt 
>ii  vvbicb  lie  could  with  propnety  aoise.  In  all  didac- 
ic  [joema  the  eptaodea  are  the  chief  embeiliahments. 
The  noblest  passaifrs  of  L\icretiu8  nrr  ^hii^p  iri  which 
le  sw  mncerely  painls  the  charms  ui  viriui-.  and  the 
Iclights  of  moderation  and  conteniinrnt.  In  like  man- 
ler,  the  fineat  veraea  of  Viigii  are  lua  invocationa  to 
he  gods,  bia  addraaaee  to  Aognstna,  hia  account  of  the 
irodiMiK-.H  before  the  death  of  C-^sar,  and  In*  desrnp 
joii  of  Italy.  How  beautiful  and  refreshing  are  his 
mieee  of  aeonntry  life !  how  aoleroo  and  majestic  bit 
incominma  on  the  sage  who  had  triumphed,  a**  it  were. 
)vcr  the  powers  of  destiny  ;  who  lud  »liu:  his  ti^iit  to 
iie  murmurs  of  AclH-ron,  <>rid  dispelled  from  his  ima- 
lioation  thoae  inviatbla  and  inaudible  phantoma  which 
wander  on  the  other  aide  of  death  \  In  these  and 

Hiaiu  other  pas!<nni'!?.  it  I*  evident  tluit  \'ir;,'il  i  oii  i  nds 

With  Lucrctiua,  and  atrives  hard  to  Burpa!>!i  ium. 
There  la  a  close  raaemManco  in  the  topics  on  which 
iVif  If-  iwn  i'.o'  '>;  '?eticant,  but  a  wide  difTerencc  I)etwt'eii 
them  in  tone  and  uianner.    Lucretius  ia  more  bold  and 
aimple  than  Un  auccessor,  and  displays  more  of  the 
«t«fdA  eta  nmmt ;  but  hia  ontlioea  are  baidett  and  we 
never  find  in  Virgil  any  of  thoee  nmrgwl  veraea  or  un- 
polished expressions  which  we  so  frequrnily  encoun 
ter  in  Lucretius.    In  the  ttieological  parts,  and  those 
which  rehiCo  to  •  atate  of  fnture  existence,  Lucretius 
aasumes,  as  it  were,  a  tone  of  defiance,  while  Viri;i! 
ta  more  calm,  coniciiipliitivc,  and  rcMgncd.    As  the 
works  of  Virgil  were  never  completely  forgotten  do- 
ring  the  dark  a^a,  or,  at  all  evenia,  were  the  first 
claaaicat  pradoetiona  which  wete  broaght  to  light  or 
jtnd      i;  ;he  revival  of  literature,  wo  find  imit  iHons 
oi  tne  GeorgicB  in  Ihe  earliest  poeta  who  appeared  af- 
ter that  period.   Tho    JbfaAeiM**  of  Politisn,  "  tn 
fkgiUi  GeorguiM  mmmfioM  fmrnmrnUtt"  u  n 


abridgment  of  ihe  subject  of  iliut  poem,  and  several 
passages  are  nearly  copied  from  it.  Uf  other  mod- 
em  Latin  poema  which  have  been  written  in  ini* 
tation  of  the  Georgica,  Vanierc's  Pmdivm  Rittticum 
approaches  nearest  to  it  in  the  subject ;  but  it  la  a 
tedious  and  languid  production-  The  lulian  poem 
of  Alamanni,  in  ait  bookat  entitled  Delia.  Cdttvasi- 
one,"  enlargee  Ott  the  variooa  tofriea  discussed  in  the 
first  three  books  of  Virgil  ;  while  Riicellai.  the  coun- 
tryman and  contemporary  of  Alamanni,  baa,  io  hia 
poem  Le  Apt,  nearly  tranudated  the  foorth  book,  omit* 
ting,  however,  the  fable  of  AriMieus  Both  these  po- 
ems, ni  wern  tcwiit,  are  wriiieit  wtih  much  elegance 
and  purity  of  atyle,  and  contain  many  passages  whidi 
might  boar  acompariaon  with  the  moat  celebrated  paita 
of  that  immortal  work  on  which  they  were  modelled. 
A  few  lines  in  tho  fourth  book  have  also  given  to  Ra- 
pin  the  hint  for  his  Latin  poem,  Horli ;  but,  aa  Add>« 
son  haa  remarked,  "  there  ia  more  picaaantneaa  in  like 
little  platform  of  a  garden  ^^  hicti  Virgil  giv( «  than 
in  all  the  apacious  walks  anu  waterworkis  ot  Kapin." 
The  aame  subject  baa  been  enlarged  on  by  Delille. 
who  waa  a  tnmlator  and  onthusiaatic  admirer  of  Vir- 
gil, and  haa  borrowed  from  him  some  of  the  fineat 
p.i.-'i'ages,  both  in  Lfs  Jaidiris,  and  his  other  poem, 
L' Homme  de*  Champs,  which  may  be  conatdcred  aa 
a  continuation  of  the  Georgica,  by  adding  a  mofnl  pari 
to  the  Latin  poem  St.  I.,.)mbert,  in  his  Satsons,  and 
Koucher,  in  bia  Mms,  have  aliso  frequently  availed 
ihcinselvea  of  the  Georgica.  It  is  impossdiie  iiere  to 
point  oat  particular  imitations ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
of  these  poema  in  general,  that  they  are  vague  and 
diffuse,  and  never  reach  that  pr<  gnant  br<'vitv  of  style 
by  which  their  great  original  is  diatinguiahed.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  Wharton,  that,  of  all  our  English 
poems,  "Philip's  Ctihi,  wh.ch  is  a  cIof<e  imitation  oi 
the  Georgics,  conveys  to  us  thi:  full&sl  idea  of  Virgil  a 
manner,  whom  ho  has  exactly  followed  in  conciaeneaa 
of  style,  in  throwing  in  frequent  moral  reflectionay  in 
varying  the  method  of  giving  hift  precepts,  in  bia  dt> 
gre.xMons,  and  in  his  happy  address  in  returning  again 
to  his  subject;  in  his  knowledge,  and  love  of  pbiloat^ 
phy,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  antiquity,  and  in  a  c«l<> 
tain  primeval  simplicity  of  manners,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous m  both."  But  no  English  poet  has  been  ao 
much  indebted  to  Virgil  for  his  fame  as  Thomson. 
In  hia  Seasons  he  aometimca  aaaemblaa  togetlier  dif> 
fervnt  paaaagea  from  the  Georgica,  and  aometimee 
^ratirrii  verses  belonging  to  the  ^amc  passage  through 
dillerent  parts  of  his  own  production,  but  at  other 
times  be  translates  atraightforward.  In  hia  Spring, 
thouah  Lucretius  has  contributed  a  !«hare,  he  has  closely 
imitated  from  Virgil  the  description  of  the  golden  age, 
and  of  the  de«ires  which  the  early  aeason  excitea  among 
the  bruie  creation.  From  the  aamo  aoorco  h«  haa  her* 
rowed,  m  hia  j^nainicr,  many  eimimataneca  of  the  thun- 
der 111  nd  tho  panegyric  on  Great  Britain,  which  ia 
parudicd  fruin  the  praises  of  Italy.  I'he  eulogy  which 
he  introduces  in  hia  Atthtmm  on  a  jihilosopnical  lilb 
mav  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  clo!»ene>i5  with 
which,  on  some  occasions,  he  imitates  ilte  l^im  poet. 
— The  iEneia  next  claims  our  attention.  It  has  fur  ita 
subject  the  settlement  of  the  Trojana  io  Italy.  Thia 
prodoction  belonga  to  a  nobler  clasa  of  poetry  than 
the  Gcorgicfi,  and  i?<,  perlmp-*,  eipi.il'v  perfei  t  in  its 
kind,  it  ranke,  indeed,  in  the  very  highest  oi^er,  and 
It  was  in  this  exalted  apeciea  that  Virgil  waa  moat  fit* 
ted  to  ciccl  T!ridi?siurbed  by  exce?!'  of  pasjton.  and 
never  hurried  away  by  the  current  of  nle.iM,  he  calmlv 
consigned  to  immortal  verse  the  scene:>  which  hia 
fancy  had  firat  painted  aa  lovely,  and  which  bis  under- 
standing had  afterward  approved  The  eitent,  too, 
and  depih  of  the  design  propo-rd  in  the  ..tneid,  rcn* 
dered  this  auftjection  to  the  judgment  indispensable. 
It  would  bo  absurd  to  suppoae,  with  aome  critics.  thM 
Viigil  tnlondod  lo  give  inainietion  lopiiocea  in  tbewl 
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Oi  settling  eoloaiet  (Co/roM,  (Euvret  dt  Virgik,  vol. 
3,  p.  486),  or  to  supply  Augustus  with  political  rules 
for  tbo  i^vornment  and  legislation  of  a  great  empire ; 
but  he  t'MdtiilJv  dusiened,  not  merely  to  deduce  ihc 
desceat  of  Augustus  and  the  Romaoi  from  iEoeaa  and 
Us  eonpuMw,  bot,  hf  creating  a  perl«ct  ehanetar  in 
h  ^-  hf.to,  to  shadow  out  the  cinuunt  qualities  of  his  im- 
|>exul  patron  ;  to  f&coiumand  his  virtues  to  his  couo- 
liynien,  who  would  readily  apply  to  him  the  amiable 
portmit  i  mad  Mriwps  to  suggest,  that  be  was  the  ru- 
ler of  the  world  aimouncod  of  old  by  the  prophecies  and 
orucles  of  the  Salumiaii  land  (^fc'n  .  6,  789,  teqq.) 
Ho  one  who  has  read  the  ^oeid,  and  atudied  tbe  hisior- 
ieal  ehsMeter  of  Aofaetoa,  or  tlw  aufy  events  of  ham 
reign.  t?ir.  J  uiSt  trmt  ,Enca'»  is  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation ot  that  iinjicrui. — 'Vh&  chief  objccUon  wnicb 
criticr  in  all  ages  have  urged  against  tbe  ^noid,  or,  at 
iMal,  a^aiaat  the  poetieal  ehanetar  of  iu  author,  is  the 
defect  m  what  farme  the  moet  esaential  quality  of  a 
poet,  originality  and  the  [>ower  of  i  ivi  ii  i:j  It  has 
never,  indeed,  been  denied  that  be  po»»essed  a  species 
of  invontion,  if  it  may  be  ao  caUodf  whieh  connsts  in 
plaoinn^  ideas  that  have  been  preoccupirti  :'i  a  new 
light,  o<  {*r«seuling  asscmblagos,  which  have  been  al- 
ready exhibited,  in  a  new  point  of  view.  Nor  has  it 
be«a  diipotMl  that  he  often  succeeds  to  beatowing  on 
Ihem  the  oham  of  itoveltv.  by  the  power  of  more  per- 
fect diction,  and  by  ''i  it  |i  <etic  touch  which  transmutes 
whatever  it  lights  on  into  gald.  But  it  is  alleged  that 
Iw  Ihc  coMnrwl  few  incidents,  and  opened  up  no 
acw  veins  of  thought.  It  in  wel!  known  that  the  Ro- 
man dramatic  writers,  instead  of  contriving  plots  of 
their  own,  translated  the  msster-piecea  of  Sophocles, 
Gunpides,  and  Meoander.  The  aune  imitative  spirit 
Mtanrfly  enough  prevailed  hi  Uie  first  sttenpla  at  Epic 
poetry.  \S  huu  anv  beautiful  model  ejiats  in  an  art, 
it  BO  engro»«tja  and  intimidates  the  mind,  that  we  are 
•pt  to  think  that,  in  order  to  cseeata  aooeemlbUy  ma/f 
work  of  a  similar  description,  the  approved  prototype 
must  be  imitsted.  It  is  supposed  that  what  had  pleas- 
ed once  must  please  always  ;  and  circumstances,  in 
tbemaclves  unimportsnt,  or  petbape  accidental,  are 
converted  into  geoer- '  ^  immatafalo  rolee.  It  was 
natural,  then,  for  tl  Btrnck  with  admiration 

at  the  sublime  aiiU  i.>i.<4uuiul  productions  of  the  epic 
■Kise  of  Greece,  to  follow  her  lessons  with  servility, 
ne  mind  of  Vi»il  also  led  him  to  imitation.  His 
excellence  tay  in  the  propriety,  beauty,  and  majesty  of 
his  poetical  cii.iraclcr,  in  his  judicious  contrivance  of 
composition,  bis  conectness  of  drawing,  his  parity  of 
leete.  hia  artfol  adaptation  of  the  conceptions  of  others 
to  his  ov^n  pt:rposc>i.  and  Ins  skill  in  the  combination  of 
malenais.  Accordingly,  when  Virgil  firnt  applied  ttim- 
eeU  to  frame  a  poem,  which  might  celebrate  his  im- 
parU  master,  end  emulate  the  prodoctieiM  of  Qieece, 
HI  a  department  of  poetry  wherem  alwwee  ea  yet  tmri- 
vailed,  be  first  naturally  bcni  a  reverent  eye  on  Ho- 
mer i  and,  though  be  differed  widely  from  his  Grecian 
WilUr  in  the  quililiee  of  bie  mind  and  geniti!<.  he  be- 
came his  most  strict  and  devoted  disciple.  The  Lat- 
in dramatists,  in  preparing  their  piece*  for  the  stage, 
bad  frequently  compounded  them  of  the  plots  of  two 
Greek  plajra,  melted,  aa  it  were,  into  one ;  and  thus 
eompemwted  for  the  went  of  ioventhm  end  severe  aim- 
pliritv  of  composition  by  jrreatcr  richness  and  variety 
of  incident.  From  ihcir  example,  Virgii  comprehend- 
ed in  his  plan  the  ii|||oaieiMe  both  of  tbe  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  :  the  one  aefvMff  him  as  a  guide  for  the  wan- 
derings and  adventures  of  his  hero  previous  to  the  land- 
ing in  Ijatium,  and  the  other  as  a  model  for  tbe  wars 
which  be  soataioed  in  Italy,  to  ^ain  his  destined  bride 
Lavmia.  He  had  thni  befeie  bun  aH  tbe  beaotiee  and 
defects  of  Homer,  as  lights  to  gaze  at  and  as  rocks  to 
be  shunned,  with  the  judgment  of  age*  uii  both,  as  a 
chart  which  might  conduct  him  to  yet  greater  perfec- 
tion.  Id  the  Uiad,  bowevec»  iheie  wae  tbia 


tty,  that  a  aenee  of  injury  (easily  cc 
reader)  existed  among  the  Greeks  ;  aad  m  ldbeOiys> 
*  aey,  we  feel,  as  it  were,  the  hero's  deme  of  retenaof 
to  hiB  native  count rv-.    But  both  these  roliof  pn.TCr 
plea  of  action  are  waottog  in  thp  JLumd,  wtiese  tbs 
Troiaas  ratiier  iniiet  than  saetein  tujtrf,  end  «!■»• 
tantly  seek  a  settlement  in  new  and  uiiknowx  'sj>da. 
— Besides  the  well-known  and  authentic  works  at 
gil  that  have  now  been  ennmerated.  several  peema 
still  exist  which  are  very  generally  ascribed  te  hi^ 
but  which,  from  their  inferiority,  are  soppoaed  Is  le 
the  protluctions  of  his  early  youth.     Of  tbe*e,  tit  icng- 
est  ia  the  Cviez,  which  baa  been  traoaiated  hj  $pe»- 
aer  onder  tbe  title  of  VirgiPw  fhmt.    IWo  caa  ha 
no  doubt,  from  two  epigrams  of  ManiiP^,  56;  J4, 
185),  that  there  was  a  [>o€m  called  Vultj.  «aicc  had 
been  written  by  Virgit.    But  it  may  be  qvesaowd  if 
the  ChUz  to  which  Martial  aUodaa  be  the 
the  poem  under  that  name  whieb  vs»  mi 
Tb«'  Culri,  which  still  sppears  in  some  of  t:;t  tii 
of  Virgil,  ia  not  witboat  passases  of  cofMnderiHe  i 
it;  but  iiesUbita fewmaibain tbotaaia  and  jv  \ 
of  the  Mantuan  bard     A  rompresscd  arc  pnrgnsat 
brevity  is  one  of  the  chief  ciiaracteriatKs  of  thu  great 
poet's  genuine  works  ;  but  tbe  CuUx,  a.«  «ve  now  have 
It,  is  overloaded  and  difiiNe,oTeij  tboofhtaad  dsnnp 
tion  being  apod  out  tluimfb  as  many  Ineo  a*  paasAm. 
Tliose  critics  who  contend  for  tbe  authenticity  of  ib< 
Culez,  account  for  this  redundancy  by  ssw posing  tas4 
it  was  tbe  first,  and,  indeed,  a  boyiah  ptodecuon  of  its 
illustrions  amhor    The  Cuter,  however,  which  Virgil 
wrote,  bad  no  claiis  to  such  an  excuse     For  Siatras 
mentions,  in  his  Genethliaeon  of  Lucin,  ih^t  the  Phi^ 


salia  of  tbat  ooet  bad  been  conuileled  bj  km  kthm 
the  age  at  which  Virgil  wrote  dw  OAx.   New  the 

l*har«a!ia  was  finished  v^heti  Lufsa  was  twenty  MX  . 
so  tliat,  according  to  Statins,  tae  Cmlct  eouki  net 
have  been  written  till  alter  Virzi\  had  auuoed  ikat 
Bge,  and  ought,  cons^<]^le>ntly,  to  have  been  as  pctfeet 
in  point  of  coiupoaitton  as  his  earliest  eclogoea.  The 
probability  therefore  is,  that  the  subject  wa^  *f  V  t- 
gii's  invention,  and  Uiat  aome  of  the  veraea  are  Ctv^ 
Virgilian,  hot  that  tbe  poem  had  been  lengtbeaaJ  eet 
and  interpolated  by  the  transcriber?!  of  the  n  i^^fe 
ages.  The  aul^ect  of  the  Cukz  mhs  be  conaiden^ 
aa  partly  pastoral  and  partly  mock-b^ic  ;  hoi  the 
mockery  is  of  a  gentle  and  delicMe  deschpiMa.  aai 
much  real  beauty  and  tenderness  break  oat  amid  dw 
assumed  solemnity.  \  goatherd  leads  cut  s  Aoci^ 
to  feed  upon  the  paauiiea  near  AfowM  Cithcroo. 
Having  fallen  asleep,  be  ie  soiMeniy  raoaad  hnm  bin 
slumbers  hy  tbe  bite  of  a  gnat  ;  sn^  y-\t^\(:  aw  ake  .  Tif 
he  crushes  to  death  the  in&ect  uiiicb  tt&ii  uiJLiru^  tlie 
wound.  He  then  perceives  a  huge  serpent  anpmclk- 
iog,  which,  if  his  sleep  bad  not  haon  ' 
inevitably  have  destroyed  bin.  Tbe ' " 
appears  to  tlie  shepherd  on  the  followir-.i:  nip^hi.  uyj 
reproaches  him  with  having  occasioned  lu  death  at  the 
moment  when  it  had  saved  hia  life.  The  iwsaet  d^ 
scribes  all  tliat  it  bad  seen  id  tbe  inferral  rei:ion«<  i\ur;-:f 
its  waiKi«ritigs,  having  as  yet  obtained  ro  6ieii  ';^a'Liiu- 
tion.  Next  day  the  shopherd  prepares  a  tomb,  in  otda 
to  pmcute  fepoea  for  tbe  ghost  of  hie  hoootactor.  ml 
cdebrates  in  doe  fbim  its  fencfal  obaeqwies-  By  br 
the  finest,  and  probablv  the  mo*t  t^enuinr.  ^'3^^>a2v  of  the 
poem  IS  that  near  the  beginning,  in  whrcfa  tbe  aalhw 
deecribes  tbe  goatherd  leadbig  Out  his  fiodn  to  Mt 
pasture,  and  in  which  be  descants  on  the  3«are»  of  i 
counirv  life  .Xs  amended  by  Hcynts,  and  clcired  froai 
tbe  iniernolations  of  the  echoliaats,  we  may  fiod  m  Ktat 
gcrme  of  those  flowers  of  song  which  afterward  eq^ad- 
ed  to  aoch  maturity  and  perraetieo  in  tbe  Ocorpim— 
I  The  Ciris,  a  poem  of  the  same  doobtfol  auiW* ' 
[  with  the  Culcz,  and  which  aome  comroentaten  inv* 
attributed  to  Cornelius  Gallos,  records  tbe  wd;-kn«wa 
Imytbohifical  fable  pf  Seytti*  d««hM  of  2rMm,aidbK 
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gates,  mwDted  »  Kotm,  ind  spurred  h^nfllonc:  fo  fh* 
camp  near  Tusculum.  The  wild  and  frantic  aspect 
of  Virginius,  hit  attire  atained  with  blood,  and  the 
bloody  knif*  Mitt  bald  coanJiiiralj  in  hit  mip,<i]>> 
ataotlj  draw  •  vnmd  of  dit  leUiMy  iMMnd  mn.  In 
brief  but  burning  terms  h«  told  hi*  tale,  and  called 
alood  for  vengeance.  One  thnllmg  aentiment  of  »ym- 
palMsinf  indignation  61led  every  boaom ;  they  called 
f  '-hp  lines  arc  pai[)ab]c  inntritions  of  the  soltloquv  of  i  to  arms,  plucked  up  their  standards,  and,  n.arching  to 
inadiic  in  Catullus.  Puriiaps  ine  best  passage  is  Rome,  siixcd  upon  the  Aveiitine.  Tlie  army  near 
DO  in  which  that  poet  has  also  been  closely  imitated, 
Mciibing  lbs  sflects  «f  vpgovwDabto  love  in  the 
fesit  of  SeyUa.    From  the  Cm»,  Speneer,  who  had 


mnslonnation  into  ^hr>  b:r(i  called  niris.  from  '.vhtch  the 
oetn  derives  its  tiilc  i  hat  part  whicii  is  introductory 
}  the  complaint  of  Seylla  is  not  very  clear  in  langua^ 
f  loi^  itt  point  of  ooncepcien.  The  lamentation  lU 
•IT  io  «a  good  aa  raigbt  bo  oipected,  conaidenng  the 
ositiun  in  which  it  was  uttered,  Minos  having,  on  his 
oyase  boinOt  tMtened  her  to  Uiti  sulo  of  his  vessel, 
nd  Hius  dtafgad  her  abng  through  the  sea.  Some 


Fidena  cauglit  u  similar  spirit,  having  received  infor- 
mation of  tM  bloody  tragedy  from  Icilius,  They,  in 
lilw  manner,  threw  m  the  authority  of  their  eommani- 

rnr  v'i.ti  1  t'i.   ('nlix,  intilaled  a  long  passage,  which  '  era,  chos«  military  tribunes  to  lead  them,  snd,  haston- 


oii»ittutes  part  of  the  Legend  of  BrUomart,  in  the 
biid  book  of  the  Fairy  QtutH.^Tht  Moreium  would 
ertainty  bo  a  curious  and  intereetinf;  production,  could 
:  be  authenticated  as  the  work  of  Virgil  or  Scptimius 
(erenus,  to  whom  WernsdorfiT  has  ascribed  it,  and  who 
4Kihab0d  at  Rome  dofing  the  rei^na  of  the  Flavian 
tmily.  Ita  aobject  ia  one  coneenimg  which  few  ml* 
:8  have  descended  to  us  from  nntiqmty.  It  gives 
n  account  of  the  occupations  and  daily  life  of  an  iial- 
in  peasant ;  and,  ao  far  ae  il  foae,  OTeiytbing  ia  f e- 
ilca  with  the  preatcst  minntenciss ;  but  the  employ- 
aents  only  of  the  inornmg  are  recorded  The  peasant 
Uniiilu!*  riaes  with  the  dawn.  Ho  gathers  together 
b«  ashea  of  tbo  vesteidaj'a  iie.  He  then  bakes  some 
•load ;  and.  with  the  atelataiiee  of  an  African  froed< 
vocnan  named  Cybale,  lio  pTrpnrrs  a  sort  of  food  call- 
ed Morttum,  which  givea  name  to  the  [>oem,  and  was 
:hiofly  composed  of  herbs  culled  from  hie  garden, 
niia  introduces  a  carious  description  of  a  peasant's 
dlehen*garden,  and  the  sort  of  plants  which  were  rear- 
sd  !:i  i:  The  poem  concludes  with  the  peasant'a 
foking  bis  oxen,  and  begioaiug  to  nlough  oia  field, 
(t  ia  probable,  however,  that  what  ia  now  eitant  ia 
>nly  a  fragment  at  the  commencement  of  the  Murelum. 
>r  tbe  first  of  a  series  ol  rustic  eciogues,  in  which  the 
ivocationa  of  a  peasant  were  deacribed  in  auccession 
Jtrough  the  whole  day.  The  i^M  merely  coauina 
in  t&vitatioD  liom  an  hoateaa,  who  was  a  native  of 
'^yria,  to  pass  the  hours  merrily  in  a  place  of  enter- 
lainnteiU  which  she  kept  beyond  the  gates  of  Home ; 

but  a  good-humoured  drinkm^-song  by  tbe  majestic  I  brave  leader,  were  aeon  efterward  completely  ant^ 

lutbor  of  the  Georgics  and  Mnt\A  is  in  itself  a  curi- 1  dned,  B  C.  40    (F-W.,  2,  M.—  YrJ  Mnr..  6,  4.) 
osity  — The  best  edition  of  Virgil  is  that  of  Heyne,  i     Vi^urgis,  a  river  ol  Germany,  now  the  Wwrr,  and 
which  first  appeared  from  the  Ixipsic  press  ia  1767-  falling  into  tbe  Uenran  Oeoaa.   (KdH.  i'd/arc.,  1; 
S8, 4  vols.  8vo.   It  baa  been  often  teprioted :  tbe  roost  106. — Tat.,  ilMi.,  1»  70.) 
eoraplete  to  that  with  the  additioae  of  Wegoer,  Ujut ,  1    Vistula,  a  river  falling  into  the  Bailie,  tho 
1831.    The  edition  of  Forbigor.  Ltn*.,  I82fi  ^},  :^  vi.;.-  ~  .     --  - 

f<vo,  la  aUo  a  very  useful  one.    {DunUtp't  Roman 
IdUntMTt,  vol.  3,  p.  68,  »eqq.) 

VikoinIa,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion  L.  Virginias. 
The  maiden  had  been  betrothed  to  L.  Icilius.  one  of  the 
tribunes,  and  tlie  author  of  the  law  known  by  his  name. 
Use  beauty,  however,  inflamed  the  paasioaa  of  Af^ws 
Clandjoa,  tlw  deeomvir,  and  be  eaoaed  one  of  hia  cli- 
ents, M  Claudius,  to  aeize  her  as  hia  slave,  intending; 
in  this  maimer  to  get  the  person  of  the  damsel  wuhm 
luo  power.  Intelligence  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
camp  to  Vireinius,  who,  obtaining  leave  of  absence, 
hastened  to  Rome  to  protect  his  daughter.  But  in 
vain  did  ho  claim  his  child  ,  in  vain  appeal  to  the  syin- 
patby  of  tbe  people  -,  in  vain  address  hiotaalf  to  tbo 
bailer  mhid  of  Appin*.  Tho  decemvir,  blind  to  ev- 
erything but  the  beauty  of  Virginia,  and  deaf  to  all  but 

the  impulse  of  bis  own  passion,  paased  sentence,  as-  I  to  sing  publicly  in  the  crowded  theatre.  With  such 
■igning  the  maiden  to  Claudius.   Upon  this,  Virginias,  I  an  insinuating  dlapoeition,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 


ing  to  Rome,  joined  their  brethren  on  the  Aventine 
Hill.  In  the  eity  all  was  tumult  and  terror.  The  de- 
crniTir<:  \vr  rc  unable  to  make  head  against  the  excited 
inuliiiude,  and  the  senate  itsolf  felt  its  power  ineffecU 
usl  to  allay  the  tempest.  They  began  to  treat  with 
the  people  and  tbo  army,  vet  with  ddatorines!i,  htmtng 
the  ferment  wooU  aoon  abate,  and  they  might  slill  ro> 
tnin  their  power.  But  the  people  were  in  earnest. 
Leaving  a  atrong  body  to  defend  tbe  Aventine  for  tbe 
present,  they  matted  in  mililarjr  amy  through  tbo 
city,  and  once  more  posted  themselves  on  the  sacred 
mount,  followed  by  vast  number*  of  the  plebeian  party, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Then  were  the  patricians 
compelled  to  X'oU,  and  tbe  decern vin  zecigned.  (  Ktd. 
ApfNua,  and  Deeemviri.) 

ViroinIus.  the  father  of  Virginia,  made  tribune  of 
the  people  after  the  atTair  of  Ins  daughter.  {Yid. 
Virginia.) 

VtKiATnfs.  a  shepherd  of  Lusitania,  a  honter,  • 
robber,  and  finally  a  miliury  hero,  almost  unrivalled  in 
fertility  of  resources  under  defeat,  skill  in  the  conduct 
of  his  foreea,  and  courage  in  tbe  hour  of  battle.  Like 
the  ffuerrlla  leadara  of  modem  timee,  he  knew  bow  to 
avaiThimself  of  the  wild  chivalry  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  almost  impenetrable  fastnesses  of  his  couo- 
try  ;  but,  superior  to  them,  bo  was  •qoatt^  oUo  t» 
guide  a  tioop  and  to  marshal  an  armf.  8is  jwm  ioA 
be  maintain  the  cmttest ;  and  at  length  the  eoniul 
Cirpio,  unable  to  su'kluehim  in  the  field,  prociu<  il  \\\^ 
aaasMination.    Tb^  Lusitanians,  deprived  of  their 


1  >)  Uhlf-rv  of  ancient  Germany,  now  t!i<  Vistula,  or,  as 
the  Uetmans  write  the  word,  tho  Weuhset.  {Mela, 
3,  4.— IVm.,  i,  IS. — Arnm.  JIfore.,  St,  •.) 

ViTKLLiDs,  I,  AuLi'9,  a  Roman  emperor,  who  came 
after  Otho.  He  was  de&ceuded  from  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  Rome,  and,  as  such,  he  gained  an 
easy  admistttion  lo  the  palace  of  the  emperors.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  yoath  waa  afient  at  Caprev,  where 
ins  willingness  to  gratify  the  most  vicious  propensities 
of  Tiberius  raised  his  father  to  the  dignity  of  consul 
and  governor  of  Syn.i.  The  oppfauMd  ho  gabled  in 
this  school  of  debauchery  wss  too  great  snd  fletterfng 
to  induce  Vitellius  to  slter  his  conduct,  snd  no  longer 
to  be  one  of  the  votaries  of  vice  Caligula  was  pleas- 
ed with  bia  skill  in  driving  a  chariot ;  Ciaodioa  loved 
htm  beeanae  bo  waa  a  great  gamester ;  and  ho  raeonio 
nu  i  c'r  J  himself  to  the  favours  of  Noro  by  wishing  him 


snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife,  exclsimed,  "This  is 
the  only  way  left,  my  child,  to  keep  thee  free  and  un- 

»taiiicd  !"  and  plunged  it  into  her  heart;  then,  turning 
to  Appios,  he  cried,  "  On  thee  and  on  tbj  bead  bo  tbe 
eoiM  of  tbit  immeent  blood  !**  Appioe  ordered  hhn 

to  be  seirri!.  but  ;ri  vsin     ^VnviT;cT  aloft  the  bloody 


Vitellius  becsroe  so  grest.  He  did  not  fall  with  hia 
patrons,  like  the  other  fsvonrites  ;  but  the  death  of  an 
emperor  seemed  to  raise  him  to  greater  honours,  and 
to  procaie  bim  fiteah  applause.  He  paased  throuf^h  all 
tbo  oflleee  of  the  etate,  and  gamed  the  aoldiery  by  tto> 

nalMTti^i  dui]  }]\icri\  ]iro;;u>rs      Hr  •.va-*  n'.  r':i«'  bi.  of 


kaife,  he  bum  liuough  tiie  multitude,  flew  to  the  ^  the  Koraau  legions  la  Uermany  when  Otbo  waa  pro 
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r,  and  Um  exalutiim  of  Kb  rival  wa« 
eard  in  tbe  camp,  than  be  was  likewise 

invi'>!tJ  with  thf:  (nirj)lf  Ity  his  soldiers  He  accff<t- 
td  with  ptcaaure  the  damieroua  office,  and  iiutantly 
iMTched  Bgamst  Otbo.  llmo  betUoa  wore  fought, 
and  in  ail  V.u  llius  wai  conrjucrtd.  A  fourth,  how- 
ever, in  the  between  Mantua  and  Cremona,  leU 
him  master  of  the  (icid  and  of  the  Koman  empire. 
Viteiliua  beigan  hia  rcrgn  by  endeaTonring  to  concili- 
ale  (he  favour  of  the  |»>|  <ii!ace  and  the  troops  by  large 
donation*  and  expcntivc-  amuiiMaents  He  lh<;n  gave 
a  looito  rein  to  hia  own  debasmg  appetites,  of  which 
tbe  chief  was  absolute  gluttony  of  the  very  grossest 
kind.  It  is  almost  incrrdiMe,  thoufrh  stated  hy  histo- 
rians, lb«t  til  Ifsii  limn  four  months  he  eipeiided  on 
the  mcic  luxuries  of  the  table  a  sum  equal  to  tboul 
aevao  miUioiw  aieritng.  This  bloaiod  and  punpeied 
mler  was  sooo  r^arded  b^  all  bie  snbjecia  with  eon- 
lem|>t  .iiid  disgust.  The  iiiirctiirainttj  Iict-iiiiousness 
of  the  soldiery  tended  equally  to  make  his  reign  bated 
and  feared  by  all  who  were  exposed  to  the  insults  and 
outrages  in  which  they  indulged.  To  siipj.ly  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  hie  exce&sivu  luxury, 
he  resorted  to  the  loo  prevalent  custom  of  listening  to 
the  accoaations  of  spie*.  aod  polting  to  death  all  such 
accused  (peraona,  that  be  migm  aeize  opon  their  prop- 
erty. While  thus  w.illown  in  the  indulgencf  of  the 
moat  debaatng  appetites.  Viteiiius  was  startled  by  ti- 
dinga  of  a  *oiy  alarming  nature.  Vespaaian,  who  had 
been  sent  to  take  the  cDtninanJ  of  t'tif  army  in  Syria 
In  the  Jewish  war,  and  had  been  dciaiutd  there  by  the 
dr.vpf  rjir  resistance  of  the  Jews,  had  sent  his  own  son 
Thus  tu  offer  hia  allegiance  U»  Qalbo.  But.  before 
Ins  arriTal.  Galba  waa  dead,  and  Otbo  and  Vitellins 
were  rotiNndinji  for  the  eni|iire.  Tim*  relurtud  to 
hi«  lather  for  instructions;  and,  though  Vespasian  ap- 
pearod  reedf  to  acknowledge  Vitelltas,  his  own  troops 
were  eager  to  raise  him  to  the  sovrrcientv.  Hcm^r  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  comply  wuh  liie  wishes  ol  the 
army,  he  <  ofmnenced  his  inarch  towards  Europe.  The 
iUyrian  and  Paonooian  armiea  itnmediatelj  declared 
in  hia  favour;  end  that  of  Tllyricom.  under  the  com* 
mand  of  .\iitonius  Priiii'j-*,  crosjtd  the  Alps  and 
marched  towards  Rome  to  di;ihrone  Vilelliiis.  The 
Vitellian  arm^,  commanded  by  C«cina.  tnroiintcred 
that  of  Aotonius  near  Cremona,  but  was  dcfeaied  with 
great  loss,  and  the  city  was  taken.  Anlonuis  con- 
tinued to  advAnrc  on  Kotnc,  and  crossed  the  passes 
of  tbe  Apennines  while  the  etoperor  waa  haatening  to 
aoeiire  theen.  Viteiliua  lied  to  Komo.  wMcb  was  soon 
invettrd  by  the  Tirtorion'*  armv  of  Aii'oniu<».  An  in- 
surreciioiiiiry  tumult  aw»e  in  the  city  \i»e\f.  during 
which  tho  Capilol  wss  burned  to  the  ground,  and  .^a- 
binna,  the  brother  of  Vespaaian,  was  killed.  The 
troops  of  Antonius  at  length  forced  an  entrance  into 
•be  eitv.  stormed  the  rju.trii  r^  ol  the  [Tatoriati  friiard«i, 

and  put  those  turbulent  bands  to  tbe  sword.  Vttel- 
fius  cndcavonred  to  conceal  himself,  but  waa  dieeov- 

cred,  dragged  throtijrh  the  street.s  to  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment fur  common  inalelactors,  put  lo  death  in  the 
most  ignominious  msriner,  and  his  mangled  carcass 
caat  into  the  Tiber  amid  the  execrations  of  the  multi- 
tnde.  I'i<:t.i  months  and  fire  days  had  this  despica- 
wri  t'  h  Ni  erned  to  swav  the  sei'pire  of  ciiprcme  do- 
minion, when  thus  overtaken  by  the  due  reward  of 
his  dehaucherv  and  crimes,  (mrterwyfett**  Hittory 
Ri'fHf'.  p.  186.  Mt^q.) 

ViTKUvlus  Poi.uo,  M.,  a  celebrated  writer  on  ar- 
chitecture, bom  at  Verona,  and  c«nlflai|Mni7  with  Ju- 
lius CiRHflr  and  Aiiguatus.  Some.  ui»  for  onmpie, 
Newton,  hia  English  translator,  hare  plared  him  in  the 

ruign  of  Titii-*.  hut  thev  have  been  refuted  by  Hiri, 
the  author  of  an  elaborate  history  of  ancient  arcbiiec- 
tiire  (Gtnhckf  i*T  BaukunM  let  dm  clTeii,  BeiUit, 

! 2  tols.  4to).  at  the  end  of  his  disfcrtation  on 
'be  i'anlhcon.   (Compare  Sckoil,  Htai.  Lti.  Rom.,  vol. 


2,  p.  189,  MM.,  tn  nUu.)   Under  AugoatttS,  who^  «a- 

ring  the  civil  contest,  had  employed  bim  in  (he 

St  ruction  of  military  engines,  he  was  appointed  inif^tc- 
tor  of  public  buildinga ;  and  it  was  at  the  request  of 
this  prince,  and  aTaiiing  himself  as  well  of  the  Greek 

works  already  written  on  that  isubjec*,  a»  of  thf  re- 
sult of  his  own  experience,  th.^l  Vuruvjus  pua.«ied 
his  work  on  Arehitocture.  it  is  in  ten  books  Tbe 
first  seven  treet  of  architecture,  in  its  propo^  sens*  ; 
the  last  three  of  hjdranlie  aivbitoetare,  gnomouics,  sod 
nieehehics  Tbe  style  of  Viiruvius  is  unofteoUtJOiM, 
concise,  and  somettoiee  obscure  Its  o6«cuntj,  how« 
ever,  is  owing  to  tbe  feet  of  Vitravius  haviog  b«ci»  ibs 
first  f^oinan  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  a-i  h  rrctcre, 
and  his  using,  in  coustHiut ucc,  new  terms  sl-1  lonii*  ol 
expression  to  convey  the  meaning  which  be  intends. 
Tbe  best  editian  is  that  of  Schneider,  Lip*^  \W,  io 
3  vols.  8vo.  ft  is  to  be  icgtetted  that  tbe  plans  wWefc 
originally  accompanied  the  work  of  Vr.nnjus  are  loct 
to  us.  (The  following  works  may  be  consulted  wtib 
advantage  in  relation  to  i^'itruviua :  Hirt,  GcttUtMlt, 
itc  ,  already  referred  to — .'^lieglitz,  Arckirolo^t  irr 
BaukuHtl,  Wamar,  1801.— GenfUt,  Bne/e  uixr  Yt- 
trwt.,  Bftutuchtt.  und  Berlin,  1805. — h'o.^rh.  Erlan- 
lermmgtmtu  Kifme's  Baukmnst,  Stuifg.,  1802.—Su^ 
litt  arM^.  wUerkaU.,  1  Abth  ,  Letpz.,  1890  > 

Ulpu  TraJana,  a  city  of  Paeia.  the  rcs;u'tr,cc  of 
Dccebalus.  It  was  taken  by  Trajan,  and  caiicd  tnr  bia 
name.  lu  previous  appellation  appears  to  bav<>  be«« 
Sarmizegetusa.  The  modem  name  is  Vjrid^  tg 
Vtirhel.  {Imcripi.,  ap.  Grui. — Jr. serif jp  Z^mat. 
Analtct ,  5  ) 

ULfiiMVHt  I.  a  town  of  opper  MoMia,  said  bf  Fro- 
copius  to  bain  been  repaired  and  embelliabed  ^  Jo*> 

tinian,  and  called  Justitnarj  .Secunda.  f;  -  .-■■nv  Gt- 
ustrndtl.  (Procop.,  B.O  ,  4,  25  )  — li.  One  of  tbo 
principal  towns  of  Dacia,  now  perhaps fsfesnar. 

T.'i.piAMs  BoMiTit's.  one  of  those  who  Viave  coo- 
feried  the  greatest  honour  on  Koman  juriapmdence, 
was  bom  at  Tyre.  Umler  Septimius  Sevt  rv:*  he  U- 
camo  the  coUeagoe  of  Sextos  Pomponws  m  i!b»  judi- 
cial statitms  which  be  filled.  Ho  eeniinoed  to  di»> 
charge  these  -ame  official  dutica  under  Caracaila  and 
.Macrinus,  but  was  «ent  miu  exile  after  the  death  of 
Heliogabaius.  Ale>.8n<J<  r  .Severus  recalled  him.  mode 
him  one  of  hbcoaocil,aiMl  treated  bim  with  tbe  great- 
est  regard.  He  appointed  him,  also,  pnrtonan  pre- 
fect. In  this  post  he  rendered  hiniiself  odious  ;o  ir^ 
soldiery,  who  complained  that  be  wished  to  ahrKlgc 
the  nnvileges  wbicb  ibcy  bad  enjoyed  under  NoJio- 
gabalus.  They  frequently  demaf  ded  hi^  dcjth  ;  ard 
on  one  occasion,  the  emperor,  u>  save  bim,  covered 
him  with  his  pMr|>ie  I  Iptan,  however,  was  at  laat 
massacred  by  thein*  almost  in  tbe  very  srms  of  thn 
emperor,  to  wliom  he  bad  fled  for  refuge  Tlie  peo- 
ple took  up  arms  to  defend  him,  and  a  violent  c©i.ic*t 
arose,  which  lasted  during  three  days.  L'^Hao  wroie 
the  most  works  of  an^  Koman  jurist :  we  hnvn  Um 
titJe-*  of  more  than  thirty  of  bis  prodoctioR*,  among 
which  was  a  digest  m  forty- eight  books  ;  a  romuient- 
ary  on  the  Edictum  Pcrpttuum,  in  eigbtj-tbree  ;  and 
another  on  the  Lu  Jnim  JPojiM*  in  leventf.  Of  «B 
these  woflts  there  remom  twnncf-nine  ehapievs  of  that 

entitled  J\rc<iJir  Juris,  and  which  roti!.i*ted  of  scicn 
books.  They  were  inserted  in  the  abridgment  of 
the  Roman  law  made  by  order  of  Alsric  We  haw 
also  his  commentaries  in  Greek  on  Demostberiee. 
1'he  heathen  writers  have  concurred  in  ib«-ir  eulofj 
of  Ulpian.  but  the  Cbrietiana  hava  reproached  him  foi 
inciting  the  emperor  to  a  mrsceutien  of  their 
(ScholL  Hist  Lit.  Rem  ,  vol.  8.  p.  586.  tef^. — J 
Gfuch  drr  Horn  Lit  ,  p  560  ) 

Ulcbrjb,  a  smsll  town  of  Latium.  at  no  great  ^i* 
tanee.  probablv,  from  Velnrc     Its  marahy  srtnation 
is  plainly  albtded  to  bv  C^rrro.  vho  rall^  the  tnhalK 
|iunu  UuU  fngt.    (Ep.  ad  i-'am.,  7,  18.)  Hotaee 
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md  Juvcual  give  ua  but  a  wretched  idM  of  the  place. 
Horat.,  £>..  1,  11,  30  — /•».,  tO,  W.-—Cnaiui'9 
inc.  Italy,  vo!.  2,  p.  85  ) 

ULYtiiKs,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Ani:clca  and  La- 
rtca,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Sisyphus.  (Vid.  Sis- 
^tw,  •nd  Anticl*!.)  H«  becAroer  like  the  other 
irineet  of  Greece,  one  of  the  aiiiters  of  Helen ;  but, 
<  hf  df^fiairtd  of  success  in  his  apj  Iic  it^nM  on  nc- 
ouiit  of  the  groat  number  of  his  coiniietitors.  he  so- 
icitod  the  hand  of  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Icarius. 
''ytidarus.  (ho  fathe  r  of  Hdcn,  favoured  the  addresses 
f  Ulysses,  as  by  hini  was  directed  to  clioosc  one 
f  his  daughter's  suiters  without  otTcnding  ihe  others, 
nd  to  hiai  them  eU  b;  •  eolemo  oath  that  thejr  would 
nite  temttier  in  fnoteeting  Helen  if  enjr  violenoe  w«t« 
ver  offered  to  her  person  Ulvsses  had  no  sooner 
btained  the  hand  of  Penelope  than  he  returned  to 
ihsca,  wheie  hie  father  resigned  him  the  crown,  and 
Blired  to  peace  and  rural  solitude.  The  ahductinn 
f  Helen.  howeTer,  by  Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him 
>  remain  in  iiis  kingdom  ;  and  as  he  was  bound,  in 
ommon  with  the  rest,  to  defend  her  against  every  in- 
■udef,  he  wee  enramoiMd  to  the  wtr  with  the  other 
rinccs  of  Greece.  Prrtcndin<T  lo  be  in-^ane,  not  to 
lavc  his  l>olovi'd  Penelope,  he  yoked  a  liurse  and  a 
ull  together,  and  ploughed  the  ^ea^hlJre,  where  he 
9wed  aelt  instead  of  grain.  The  artifice,  however, 
'M  eoon  detected  ;  and  Palatncdcs,  by  placing  before 
le  plough  of  Ulysses  his  inf<»iit  son  'i"clcinacliu!>,  con- 
inced  the  world  that  the  father  was  not  insane,  who 
ad  the  Ibreatght  to  tarn  away  the  plough  from  the 
irrow,  iiot  to  hurt  hie*  child  l^tvsses  w.is  therefore 
btigtd  to  go  to  tbcw'ai  ;  but  tie  did  not  forsct  hitit 
>ho  had  exposed  his  pretended  insanity,  [Via  Pala- 
ledes )  Dafin||  the  Trojan  war,  the  King  of  Ithaca 
iatinguitbed  himself  by  his  prudence  and  sagacity 
a  well  as  by  Iiis  valour  By  hi!i  meafii  .Achilles  was  ' 
iacovercd  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  king 
f  Seyroe  {md,  Achilles) ;  and  PhilMtelei  was  in- 
uced  to  abandon  Lenmos,  and  to  romp  to  the  Tro- 
in  war  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  (Vtd.  Philoc- 
7tes.)  With  the  assistance  of  Diomcdes  he  slew 
lheeaa»  end  deetiojed  many  of  the  sleeping  Tlira- 
iane  in  the  midit  of  their  cimp  (vtd.  l&eeas,  and 
)olon) ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  iho  same  warrior, 
e  carried  off  the  Palladium  of  Troy.  ( Vtd.  Palla- 
lURit  where,  however,  other  accounts  are  (riven.) 
'hese,  as  well  a*  other  service.",  ob[,iined  for  him  the 
r.iiour  of  Achilles,  which  Ajax  bdd  disputed  with 
im.  After  the  Troj.in  war  Ulysses  embarked  un 
oerd  hie  shipa  to  return  to  Greece,  bat  be  was  e<> 
oaed  to  e  namber  of  misfoftnnet  before  he  reached 
'i  native  country  :  he  was  thrown  by  the  winds  upon 
le  coasts  of  Afric<i,  tind  vii>i(ed  ibe  country  of  the 
.otophagi  {rid.  Lotophagi),  and  afterward  that  of  the 
Cyclopes,  where  his  adventure  in  the  cave  of  Poly- 
heinus  occurred.  (  Vtd.  Cyclopes,  and  Polyphemus.) 
Ic  came  nex»,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  lo  *.he 
iland  of  iEolus*  monarch  of  the  wioda,  who  gave 
im,  tied  op  in  e  bag  of  os4iide,  ell  the  wtnda  v^ich 
onlil  ohsinittt  his  return  to  Ithaca ;  but  thn  cnn- 
sity  of  his  cuinpanion»  to  know  what  the  tmg  con- 
lined  pfoved  nearly  fatal.  The  winds  rushed  out, 
nd  hurried  tham  back  to  ^Colia ;  the  king  of  which, 
idging,  from  what  had  befallen  them,  that  they  were 
atcd  by  the  gods,  drove  them  with  reproaches  from 
IS  isle.  Tbeoee  he  waa  carried  to  the  Und  of  the 
^irygeaiena  (euL  LeMtrygonea),  where  he  lest  all 
vc"?<rls  ctcppt  the  one  in  which  h-tnself  was  ; 
nd,  on  escaping  from  this  gipintic  and  cannibal  race, 
ic  came  to  the  islarai  of  Mwt,  the  abode  of  Cnce. 
Vfter  dwelling  here  for  an  eatiie  year,  the  warrior 
tnd  hie  eomnenlona  were  anitoae  to  depart :  but  the 
rnddesa  tola  the  hero  that  he  must  previously  cross 
he  ocean,  and  enter  the  abode  oi  Hades,  to  consult 
•Ike  Uttid  pnmhet  Uneiee.  Aceotdingly,  they  left 


iEss  rather  late  in  the  day,  as  it  would  appear,  and. 
impelled  by  %  fiaeooring  north  wind,  their  ship  reached 

by  sunset  the  opposite  coast  of  ocean,  the  land  of  per- 
petual gloom.  Ulyn&eit  obeyed  llie  directions  of  the 
goddess  in  digging  a  small  pit.  into  which  he  poured 
mulse,  wioe,  water,  flour,  and  ibe  blood  of  the  viciine 
The  dead  came  trooping  oat  of  the  abode  of  Hades, 
and  Ulysses  there  suw  the  heroines  of  former  day? ,  rinj 
conversed  with  the  shades  of  Agamemnon  and  Achil- 
les. Terror  at  length  eeine  over  him  ;  he  hastenei? 
hack  lo  hiH  ship  ;  tiiD  stream  carried  it  alonfj,  and 
they  reached  .Eaia  while  it  was  yet  night.  Leaving 
on  their  homeward  voyage,  Ulysses  and  bis 
companions  cane  to  the  islands  of  the  Sirens  (ptd. 
Sirenes),  and,  after  beving  escaped  from  theee,  and 
shunned  the  Wandurmcj  Kocks,  ihev  reached  the 
tenific  Scylla  and  Charybdis  (V\d  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis  )  As  he  sailed  By  Scylla,  ('ly»ses  sew  sJz  of 
his  followers  seized  and  devoured  by  the  monster, 
after  which  he  came  to  Thrinakia,  the  island  of  the 
sun  r;od,  {Vi<l  Tlirinakia.)  Here  hia  companions 
aacrilegioualy  fed  upon  the  sacred  herds,  and  were 
punished  Immedialely  efter  thehr  departure.  No  eoon- 
er  had  they  lost  sight  of  land  than  a  violent  storm 
arose ;  their  vessel  was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt ;  it 
went  to  pieces,  and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses. 
When  his  ship  had  been  thus  destroyed,  ho  fastened 
the  mast  and  keel  together,  and  placed  himself  upon 
tlicm.  The  wind,  c!i.in^,'ini;  to  the  south,  curried  him 
back  to  Scylla  and  Cbajybdis.  As  he  came  by  the 
latter,  she  abseihed  the  mast  end  keel ;  hot  the  here 
ranght  hold  of  a  wild  fig-tree  that  on  the  rock 

above,  aiul  held  by  it  till  they  were  thrown  out  again. 
He  then  floated  along  for  nine  days,  and  on  the  tenth 
reached  C%ygia,  the  isle  of  Calypso.  After  eight 
years'  residenee  with  this  ocean-nymph  (tt'd.  Calypso), 
Ulysses  resuini  d  liis  w?)nJerinf.'t  on  o  raft  of  his  own 
construction  ;  and  he  had  already  como  in  sight  of  the 
island  of  the  Phmcians  (vid.  Phieacia),  when  Neptune, 
still  mindful  that  liis  son  l'olyf)heini:s  had  been  deprived 
of  sight  by  means  of  the  Km^  of  Ithaca,  raised  a  storm 
and  sunk  his  raft.  He  was  carried  along,  after  this,  as  ' 
he  swam,  by  e  strong  oortherlv  wind  for  two  daya  and 
nights,  and  on  the  third  day  landed  on  the  island  of 
Phcacia,  where  he  was  kindly  rece  ived  by  King  Alci- 
noiis  and  his  daughter  Nausicna  Here  be  recited  the 
narrative  of  his  adventures,  and  after  this  ho  was  con* 
vryeJ  in  a  Pha  acinn  vessel  to  the  shore  of  Ithaca. 
He  had  been  absent  twenty  years,  and  he  found,  on 
his  return,  his  palace  Ix'set  bv  numerous  sniti-rs  tor  the 
hand  of  Penelope,  who  were  indulging  day  after  day  io 
riotoos  canrasab,  end  wasting  the  reeeoreee  of  the  iMni> 
arch  of  Ithaca.  Disguismff  himself  as  a  beggar,  Ulys- 
ses made  himself  known  merely  to  hia  son  Telems- 
choe  md  hie  faithfol  beidenati  Eumnus.  With  them 
he  concerted  measoree  to  re-establish  himself  on  hie 
throne.  These  messores  were  crowned  with  soeeeee. 
The  •^niters  were  all  slain,  and  I'lysses  was  restored 
to  the  besom  of  bis  family.  (  Kid.  Laertes,  Penelope, 
Telemachue,  Eonwoa.)  He  lived  about  suteen  years 
after  hi?  rctnrn,  and  was  at  la«t  killed  by  his  son  Tel- 
egonus,  who  had  landed  in  Ittiaca  with  the  hope  of 
making  himself  knowi]  to  his  father.  This  unfortt>- 
nato  event  bad  bee:,  foretold  to  him  by  Tireaiea,  who 
assured  him  that  he  should  die  by  the  violence  of 
sotnethnnj  that  was  to  issue  from  the  bosom  the 
sea.  (Ktd.  Telegonus.)  The  adventures  cf  Ulysses,  , 
on  his  return  frooi  the  Timan  war,  form  t^e  subject 
of  Homer's  Odyeeey.    (JtnjgJhltcy'e  MythoUgift  p. 

UmsrIa,  s  country  of  luly.  to  the  cast  of  Etruhs 
and  north  of  the  Sabine  tenilonr.  The  Latin  wntera 
were  evidently  acauaintwl  with  no  people  of  Italy 
more  ancient  than  tne  Umbri  (compare  Ftanu,  1,  17. 
— Ptoi.,  3,  14),  and  Oiooysius  of  Uslicamasaoa  ae* 
SUM  w  tint  tlMv  wen  OM  of  ttw  oldeet  and  iBoal  m 
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iMtionaof  the  land  (I,  19).    Prom hM  ■eeOODt, 

M  well  as  from  Herodotus  (1,  94),  it  would  apprar 
that  the  Utnbri  were  already  settled  in  Italy  long  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Tynhenian  colony.  To  the 
Oredu  titey  were  known  under  the  ntme  of  'OiiApiKoi, 
%  W0itl  which  they  supposed  to  b*  d«riv«d  nom  bfi- 
ifyir,  uik]<  r  \\w  idea  that  they  were  a  people  saved 
froiD  an  unu«u«il  deluge.  {Plhi.,  I.  c. — SoUn.,  5.) 
DlMiyeioe  has  farther  acquainted  us  with  some  partic- 
ulars rcs|jccting  tlie  Unibri,  which  he  derived  from 
ZtinodoCus,  a  Greek  of  Trvzene,  who  had  written  a 
history  of  ih:»  inopltv  This  author  appears  to  have 
cooaidered  the  limbri  »q  ixidtgeoooa  nee,  whoM  pn* 
muj  eeM  w«*  ibe  eoantiy  tioaod  Il««t«,  «  duttriet 

which,  according  to  Dionysni*.  vva")  foruif  rly  occupicJ 
bf  the  Aborigines.  Zenodotus  was  also  of  opinioa 
tMt  the  Sabuies  were  descended  from  the  Umbri. 
Connected  with  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Umbri, 
there  is  another  question  not  unworthy  our  attention. 
It  wa:  conlidenlly  stated  by  Cornelius  Docchua,  a  Ko- 
mat}  writer  aaoied  by  SoUnus  (c.  B  —Serw-  td  £n., 
IS,  753)  and  leidoroa  {Orig ,  8,  3),  Out  the  Umbri 
were  of  the  same  race  with  the  ancient  Gaub  This 
opinioy  has  been  rejected,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Cluven- 
us  aiid  Maffei,  while  it  has  nerved,  on  the  other,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  systems  of  Frf  rcl  .m  l  Bardctti,  who 
contend  for  the  Celtic  origin  ut  ttic  Uuibii — On  tiit 
rise  of  the  Etrurian  nation,  (he  Umbnan  name  began 
to  decluM.  Thejr  wen  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
ri^'hc  bank  of  tho  T^ber,  while  neatly  the  whole  of 
northrrii  It^Iy  fell  under  tlu'  (lovvtr  of  tlicir  more  rrj- 
terprisang  nud  warlike  uctgUbuurs,  though  an  am  lenl 
Ofeek  historian  makes  bonourablo  amtion  of  ihc  \A- 
our  of  the  Umbri.  (JVic.  Damatc  ,  ap.  Stol  ,  7.  H'J  ) 
It  waa  then,  probably,  that  the  Tuscans,  as  we  aio  lold, 
possessed  themselves  of  three  hundred  towns  previous- 
»j  occupied  by  the  Umbn.  {PUn ,  3, 6.)  A  epiht  of  h* 
ftlrjr  WM  atill  kept  up,  however,  between  the  two  m- 

tioiis  ;  a^  Wv:  are  assurtJ  by  Stralo  that,  w-hcii  either 
made  an  ei!H.«iiiiun  luia  a  iieighbouring  district,  the 
MImi  immeaiatcty  directed  its  eflbrts  to  the  same 
quarter.  {Sirab.,226.)  Both  nations,  however,  bad 
•ooD  to  contend  with  a  formidable  foe  in  the  Gauls 
who  invaded  Italy  ;  nnd.  after  vanquishing  and  expell* 
ing  (be  Tueouw  fiom  the  Padue,  peoetnuod  attil  liur- 
tbor,  and  drove  the  Unbri  from  iho  ehoree  of  the 
Adriatic  into  tlio  mouiitaiii*.  These  were  the  Seno- 
nos,  Witio  afterward  dcftijieU  ihc  Kumaiiis  uu  the  banka 
of  the  Ailia,  and  aacked  their  city.  The  Umbri.  thus 
reduced,  appear  to  have  offered  but  little  resistance  to 
the  Romans;  nor  is  it  improbable  lliat  this  politic 
people  took  advanuge  uf  their  differences  with  the 
Etraecane  to  induce  them  to  lemaiii  neutef  while 
Ibey  won  eootondiof  with  the  lattor  power.  Hw 
■ubmission  of  Southern  rmhna  appears  to  have  taken 
place  A.U.C.  446  {Ltv.,  9,  41).  The  northeni  and 
mantime  parts  were  reduced  afUr  tho  total  osllrpation 
of  the  Senones,  about  twenty-five  years  afterward. 
{Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  voL  1,  p.  251,  teqq. — Compare 
Nttbuhr'M  Roman  Hittayt  voL  1,  pi.  119*  Ufq., 
CMmifidge  transl.) 

UtttLLi,  a  peo{4t  of  GaiU*  Logdoneoaia  Saeonda, 
whose  cuiiiitrv  furriwd  part  of  the  Tractus  Armohcus, 
and  answers  to  that  part  of  modem  Normandy  in  which 
•lo  Vtiegnet,  Chiitinifrs,  and  Cherbourg,  in  the  de- 
psrtmerit  fir  la  Manrhe.  Their  capital,  at  first,  was 
Croctatonum,  answering  to  the  modem  Valogiut. 
Afterward,  however,  their  chief  city  was  Conslantini 
Caatra,  now  CoiUamu*.  {Ltmairt,  Inia  Gtcgr.  ad 
Cat ,  p  373  ) 

\on>M^  I. EX,  de  Ttstamtntis,  hy  Q.  VoOODtlM 
^kxa.  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  584,  ouai^tod  thai  DO  one 
ahooid  make  •  woman  hia  hairess  (C'ic.  m  Terr.,  1, 
I'i).  nor  leave  to  any  one,  by  way  of  legtcy,  more  than 
to  OA  beir  or  heirs.    Thts  law  it  supposed  to  have  re- 

fMrmd  ehietiv     iboao  wb»  wan  lick,  to  (cmnt  tho 
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extinction  of  opelent  familiea.  OnaMNBltf  ihn, 
verity,  however,  it  fell  into  diaiae.  (OK.adlfik,t 

n.—Aul  GeU  ,  20.  1.) 

VocomtIi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbotkcntis.  ui  liit 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Aipa,  on  ihi  biak»  of  ii< 
Dmma  or  Dreme.  Their  principal  eitlta  etn  \  luo, 
tiow  Vdisciii ;  I.ncus  Augusti,  now  Lw.'uiDtj 
Vocontiorum,  now  Jht.  (Ca«.,  B.  G.,  1, 10 ...j^. 
maire,  Inies  Gugr.  «d  Cm.,  p.  401.) 

Voiitsfs,  now  Ta  Votge,  a  mountsiii  of  Etl;/  Gn 
a  branch  of  vae  chain  of  Jura,  stretcuiti^  a  i  Lii;stn 
direction;  and  in  v%hich  are  the  source*  of  tbt  jini 
(now  Sodne),  the  Mosa  (now  Mrute),  ai  tiie  MntTa 
(now  MotelU).  Its  gre*tMt  beigbt,  Dmn,  u  iboat 
•100  toises  above  iheTcvtl  of  the  »ea,  i:l  lu  ler^M 
leagues.    {Lucan,  1,  39V — Ca^.,  B.  10) 

Voi.ATKBRyB,  a  city  of  Elruria,  DorthKtK<{  Swa, 
and  northeast  of  VeluloniL  It  stood  oeuh  fi/i«eB 
roues  jtildud,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  nm  Cicint. 
The  modern  name  is  \'u!!crra:  Ktranui  if^ull*- 
tioo,  aa  appoais  on  nuaietous  couu,  sw  YdMtoi 
Bvcn  if  we  itad  not  the  oipien  anthoii^of  Dit^M 
of  Halicaroatf lis  (3.  51)  for  asFigning  to  YoUiwai 
tUace  among  tlic  twelve  (inttcipal  citiu  of  iieiuil 
Etraria,  the  extent  of  iu  remains,  its  muiite  «^ 
vnst  sepulchral  chambers,  and  numeroui  objccu  ol 
Etruscan  art,  would  alone  luffice  to  »bow  it#  uitqu* 
splendour  and  impor  ^'icc,  and  cUsm  for  it  that  ncc. 
From  tho  monomeata  aloue  which  hart  btca  ^aaih 
oiod  witkiii  iu  walk  and  in  the  inaMftatt  vinitf, 
no  small  idea  is  raised  of  the  power,  riTiIiutioo,  aod 
taste  of  the  ancient  Etruscans.  It»  will*  were  fans- 
cd,  as  nuy  yet  bo  acoD,  of  hogo  nuMive  tumt*,  pt'tti 
on  each  other  without  cement ;  and  their amit|«lHek 
IS  »ull  disijiictly  marked,  embraced  i  ceemfaww 
of  between  three  and  fo  ur  miles.  Th  ii'M  uu 
built,  aa  Stiabo  reports,  on  a  hiU,  ibe  uctst  to  «iudi 
waa  fifteen  etadia  (<Slra(.,  tiS);  and  it  a  iupp»t4  tkt 
the  Tyrrhenian  city  of  which  Aristotle  (De  Mini  ,p 
1158)  speaks,  under  the  name  of  (£DVT{t.u  txng 
bnill  OB  a  hill  thirty  stadia  high,  is  VoUtera  Tl« 
first  mention  of  VolaterrB  in  the  Rominhnmjwtm 
in  Livy  {10,  12),  where  an  eDgigemw*  ef » 
importance  is  stated  lo  have  tuktn  piKc  n«r  this  cut, 
at  the  cioea  of  a  war,  in  which  the  Etruxjiw  mm 
leagued  with  tho  Samnitee  a||ainat  the  Romans,  A I C. 
464.  In  thf*  second  Punic  war  ivc  fioJ  VoIjKct 
among  the  other  cities  of  Euuiia  dui  wtre  ie»lo»  a 
their  uffere  of  naval  stores  to  the  Roimoi.  [Ut  .H 
45  )  Many  years  afterward  Volaterre  »UJtuii«f  * 
siegtj,  wiuch  lasted  two  ytar?,  against  SylU;  liei*- 
sieged  consisting  princ:pallv  of  j  urs^;  *  i\:  :tt"4'a<^ 
Utor  had  proscribed.  On  lU  surrender  iui» 
have  cnjoved  peace  for  the  first  tioM  ifw » mtk 
Mood^hed.  Fmallv.  we  hear  of  Voliten* « » ""^ 
somewhat  [jriof  to  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Co/.— Compare  5.— diilJMf*f 

vol  1.  p  186.) 

VouiTCRaANA  Vada,  a  hiTbowflO  die««<*  ™* 
ria,  deriving  its  is  une  from  th<>  citv  :f  ^(>!^tf^T^t. 
which  lav  inland.  It  ia  aliU  known  hj  il»  vm^J 
Vaim.  (Ofe^fro  Qiisiiet,6.— J*!^!,*.-** 
/(,«.,  1.  453  )  . 

VoLc.i:.  a  numerous  and  powerful  nstioBot  WWl 
Gaul,  divided  into  two  ^real  branches,  theArt<»tJ 
and  Tectosagcs.  I.  The  Vokw  Aiecomici o«op»ji« 
southwestern  angle  of  the  Reman  provmcr  m  vm, 
and  had  for  their  chief  ciiv  Nemau^vi'!.  M■^■  ^nw- 
11.  The  Vokw  Tectosages  Uy  v»ithoui  i «  Ro«2 

?ovince,  in  a  eoulhweat  diraction  fram  die  ';<rHomi 
heir  capital  wasTolosa.  tiow  To»/«wr.— Tke "«» 
of  the  \'olcaj  would  appear  from  their  nsiM 
been  of  German  origin.    C«np»re  the  GcroM^ 
"  pconle."  Ac,  whence  coi»«  the  Eafh" 
Tlie  komao  pronooculion  «f  Vali*, 
Folte.  (C«t.,  A  G.,T,  74,  Mfr  ) 
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VoLOoitBti  •  wm  common  to  muY  of  kiagt 
of  Pcrtiii*,  wbo  aude  war  agaitiat  Ik*  RonMn  «fnper> 

•rs.     ( Vid  Pttrtlua.) 

VoLsci,  «  people  of  Li(iun,  aloog  ibe  comI  below 
Amnivm,   No  aouee  appMra  to  b*  takon  by  aay  Litin 

writer  of  ih©  oriffin  of  thii^  people.    AccoHinrr  lo  C»- 
to,  tboy  occo|itea  ibe  country  of  ibe  Aboiigtnva  {ap. 
Priscimt.f  6)k  Mid  were  et  ooe  iimc  auhjuct  lo  the 
EtniaeMM.    (Id.,  aj».  &rv.,         11,  667.)  We 
iMitt  fifom  Titianiua,  an  o)d  oeiaie  wtiter  qaotod  by 
Feslua  (*  r.  Oscun  ),  ;hat  the  Volsci  had  a  peculiar 
idiun  distuict  from  tbe  Uacan  aad  Latin  dialecu. 
Th«y  nMd  ilit  Latio  efaafMic«i«  howevw,  both  in  their 
inscripiions  aj^i  00  their  coin.    Notwilhslanding  the 
amalt  extuut  of  country  which  they  occulted,  reaching 
aaly  from  Aniium  to  Terracina,  a  line  of  coaat  of 
■boat  fifty  milM,  and  little  more  than  ball  ilMt  dia> 
tance  from  the  aea  to  tbe  mountaina,  it  twamed  with 
cities  filled  wuh  a  iiardy  race,  Ji  stined,  aays  the  Ilo- 
■laa  htatorian,  a«  it  were  by  fariuuc,  to  train  tbe  Ro- 
iMHi  ooldier  to  arma  by  their  perpetual  hoaiiliiT.  ( Lte., 
f5,  2!  )    Thr  Volsci  wcrn  first  a'tackctl  by  tne  second 
i  arquiri,  and  war  wus  carried  vn  ^iUerwatd  betwetui 
the  two  nations,  witli  short  intervals,  for  upward  of 
two  iMMdrad  veaca  (Lie..  1,  68);  and  thoagh  tbia  ac- 
conr  fe  ia  M  Mabt  greatly  exaggerated  by  Livy,  and 
the  numbm  much  overrated,  enou^^h  a  I!  i> main  lo 
ptova  tlMt  Uua  part  of  Italy  waa  at  that  time  far  moie 
popialoiia  and  better  etiliiviiiad  llan  al  paeaaBt.  (Oa- 
mer**  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  82  ) 

VaitTVUtiM  Kanux.  a  spot  in  Etruna  where  liie 
,  aaaambly  of  the  Elrunana  waa  held  on  eolemn 
(Lia.,  4,88.— Id.,  5»  17.)  8a«Mimeaof 
tlw  aneirat  iieiiia  it  piaaewad  m  thai  of  a  alamli 
called  Sti'i'.i  Miria  in  Volturno.    {Lanzi,  vol,  2,  p. 
UI7.— C>«m«r'«  Anc.  lialy,  vol.     p.  m.) 
Voi.«int««.    Kid.  Vulaioii. 

Vtn.i  Fttf,  n  rity  in  Mauritania  Tingilaiia,  between 
Tocoio8i<U  nud  Aijuaa  Daciae,  in  a  fruulul  part  of  the 
coantry.    UmwmWtm   (AiN.  Si-*Jitia. 

a»  10.) 

VocMwia,  tie  arila  af  Catiolana*.  t,  40.) 

Vopiscus,  vr,r:  of  iho  wriicrs  of  the  Angc'tsn  Mis 
tory.  He  was  a  native  of  Syracuae,  and  contemporary 
with  TrcbelUna  Pollio,  having  fioutiabed  towards  the 
c1o«e  of  the  third  and  in  the  early  pert  of  the  fourth 
century.  His  father  and  grandfather  lived  on  term* 
of  intimacy  with  the  Emperor  Dioclcsian.  in  the  year 
391  or  292,  the  prefect  of  Koaie,  Junius  Tibcriaoua, 
prevailed  nnon  Vopiaeoa  la  write  a  lila  of  AaraKM. 
wlilch  no  Ljiin  liistorian  had  as  yet  taken  up.  He 
aapplied  him  witti  various  matvriab  from  tbe  pnvale 
IMpaia  of  that  prince,  aitd  alao  ffooi  the  Ulpiaa  Uirary. 
AmoRf  tbe  booka  conaulted.by  him,  Vopiacua  namea 
aonie  Greek  works.  Thia  biography  was  followed  by 
the  Uvea  of  Taci!u?;,  FlorMu.  rrnlms,  Firri:ii!#,  Sator- 
Frocala%  Boooeua,  Oarua,  Numenan,  and  Ca- 
Plavtaa  Vapiaeaa  la  diaiiBgondwd  Aoaa  hie 
brt'tfiren  in  the  Augustan  coIleCaon  hy  po<!ifi»!^ing  more 
of  order  and  cnothod :  the  leticra  and  otbcial  papers, 
lawoTer .  which  he  haa  ineertcd  in  bia  history,  impart 
a  considraraWe  raise  la  the  notk.  A»  to  atyle,  how. 
ever,  he  is  on  a  lord  with  tbe  other  writera  in  the  Au> 
guatan  History.  He  states,  in  his  life  of  A  irdian,  his 
intention  of  writing  tbe  hh  of  Apolkmius  of  Tyana,  a 
projeai  wMeh  ha  M«tr  aaaaotei.  Hia  wwha  are  giT- 
en  in  iho  Histtrria  Augusta  Sbr^jpMnv*  {B»M, 
Ht»t.  Ltl.  ifofa.,»ol.  3,  p.  156.) 

UaANfA,  the  muse  of  Astronomy,  usttaliy  repraeeni- 
ed  ae  holdiiw  in  one  hand  a  gbba,  in  tbe  other  a  rod, 
with  wbifth  ana  ft  employed  in  trtcing  out  aoine  fig- 
ure.   {Vid  Musn^  )    By  s iie  he  \ves  said  to  be  the 
^bother  of  Hymaosua.  iVattUitu,  61,  %. — Ntmmu, 

UranopSt.is,  accorfJing  to  moat  geograpbcr^,  a  city 
an  the  peninsula  of  Aiboa,  fbondad  bj  Alesandor, 

ao 


brothar  of  Caaaa«ier  {Athe».,  3,  64),  atvd  the  tite  m 
wbieh  ia  eallad  Cs/A/si.  (CfVflMr'a 
vol  I,  p.  26U.)    Gail,  honevcr,  maiutaios  that  no  each 
city  ever  existed,  and  that  iba  oane  waa  a  gaoant 

pellation  for  the  whole  paaMaak  of  Athea,  wkh  iiB  lav 

cities.    {Gail,  Atltu.  v  '-it  ) 

Urahus  (Ottpav&f,  "Heaven^  or  "sky  ),  a  doity, 
tbe  same  aa  (xbIim,  tba  most  ancient  of  all  thu  goda. 
He  named  Tetta,  or  the  Eanhp  hf  whoaa  ha  ba2  Iht 
Tiuna.    (Kid.  Titaoea.) 

Urcinium.  a  town  on  tbe  western  coast  of  Coraie^ 
east  of  the  Hbium  Promootoriuoi.  It  waa  fabtad  te 
have  been  founded  by  Euryeaeai^  tha  iOa  of  Aj«i^ 
and  IS  noMT  Ajoedo. 

Uria  (Ureioin  or  Hyreiuoi),  a  town  on  tbe  coast «( 
Apulia,  giving  name  lo  the  Suioa  Uriaa,  or  Gdf  if 
Mm^ndeiiiA.  Tba  poailion  of  tbia  town  haa  naeat 
bean  vary  eleariy  aacertained,  partly  from  the  circua> 
stance  of  there  being  ano^hi  r  lown  of  the  same  oaiM 
in  Mesaapia,  and  partly  from  the  ailiMtioa  aaai^oad  te 
it  by  PHoy,  to  tba  aootfa  of  tba  pfoaoofiloiy  af  17ain 
nus,  not  agreeing  with  the  topography  of  Strabo. 
(P/tA.,  3,  W.'—  iittabOi  284.)  Heoce  Cluveriua  and 
Cellariua  mtn  lad  to  imagine  that  there  were  isaa 
diatiaat  IQWM  oatnad  Uria  and  Jiynum ;  tbe  foriii« 
aiioatad  to  tba  eouth,  tha  bitar  lo  the  north  of  Gaiga* 
nus.  {Ittl  Ant'Kj..  vol  %  p.  1212.—  Gcogr  Ant..,  hhk 
2|  c.  9.)  It  muec  be  observed,  however,  that  Dioajr^ 
ma  Pariegetes  and  Ptolemy  (p.  63)  mamiaH  mkf 

Hynimi,  anil  thrrrforf!  tt  is  pro^)abIe  tliat  thr  i-rror  baa 
unguiaiL'd  wuli  rimy.  Ai  m.)'  isile,  we  may  aafa^ 
place  th<  il^rrium  of  Strabo  at  SivtL  (OMaWf^ 
AtK.  JiMfy^  vol.  2,  p.  278,  asff .) 

Uatrinma  or  Uaini,  a  Garatati  irSte.  Brtven  by  tba 
Suevi  from  iri;i  riorof  Germany,  the  I'siptics  pre- 
sented themselves  on  the  baoka  uf  ll»  Lower  KbiiM^ 
crossed  that  stream,  and  passed  through  the  lerritoriee 
of  the  Menapii  into  Gaul.  Caisar  dcffattti  them  and 
drove  them  back  over  the  RhuK,  and  we  then  hnd 
them  ecillmg  to  the  north  of  the  Luppia  or  Lippt,  . 
and  raachiiif  to  the  eaatem  iDOutb  of  the  Rbina.  At 
a  eabaeqoeai  parted  they  bad  ibairaaldaakaMhatwaai 
the  Sir;'  and  LaMn,  but  gradually  merged  into  tba 
name  of  AUemanni.    {Mannerl,  Geogr.,  vot  3,  p 

163.  sas.) 

UaTtea«  a  OMMntain  aad  valley  m  the  Snbme  temk 
tory,  near  Hotace'a  farm.    {Horat.,  Od  ,  i,  i/,  11.) 

UricA,  a  city  of  Africa,  on  the  aeacoaat,  nortbweal 
of  Carthage,  and  aeparated  from  ita  immedial 
by  iha  rivar  Bagradaa.  Tha  Gnaha  aalltd  tha 
Ityke  ('IrvKr).  proSably  by  a  corruption.  Ulica 
the  earliest,  or  one  ot  the  earliest  coloniea  planted  by 
Tyre  on  the  Africao  coaat,  and  Bocha«t  deducea  tba 
name  from  the  Ph«nician  Atwiy  i.  e.,  "  aoeieot.'* 
(Geogr.  Saer.,  1,  24,  col.  474,  I.  1.)  Velleiua  Pa 
lerculua  makes  it  lo  h.\>.c  hfi-n  founded  about  the  timt 
ibat  Codrva  was  king  at  Atbeoa.  about  1160  fi.d« 
aaaaaqoaMly  hi  tha  period  whan  the  Oraaka  waio  ho< 
ginning  to  make  thrir  •etilrmenta  along  the  const  of 
Asm  Minor  (1,  %).  JuBtiii  asserts  that  L'tira  vrm 
BMre  ancieBt  than  Caitbage  ( 18,  4,  6).  It  waa  origi* 
aally  a  free  aod  MdapanBiwH  ai^«  bba  all  the  otbai 
large  settleaWBta  of  tM  PhwtitoMBa.  «id  bad  a  acoate 
and  suffi  K  s.  or  prcMdin^'  maei-lralt  H,  of  ita  own  Aa 
Carthage,  however,  rose  gradually  mto  power,  it  aa* 
sumed  a  kind  of  protection  over  tJUea,  aa  wooM  ap> 
pear  in  particular  Irom  thr  language  of  the  srrond 
treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  where  the  iattet 
sMle  speaka  not  only  for  itself,  bat  alaO  Ibr  tbe  peopH 
of  IMea.  {F^.,  3.  24.)  At  a  aahaaqntBi  patM 
we  find  Utioa,  it  h  tnw,  eUll  with  a  aaparaCe  eewatina* 
i.on  of  Its  own,  but,  in  reality,  more  or  'ic^---  i!r|i<  iiclitt» 
upon  tba  power  of  Carthage.  Hence  the  disadcctior 
freqaanHy  abowo  by  tbe  inhabitants  to  the  Carthapo 
ian  rnii"!?,  the  rare  with  ivhirh  ,\ffathof!f!s  mnde  Inm 
aell  mattter  ot  the  place,  and  Ua  atiiiti^mth  the  sw 
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folted  mercenirifs  »fter  the  first  Panic  war.  (Diod 
Sk  .  UO.  54  —Pulyb  ,  I,  «2,  88  )  The  puni&hmcnt 
mfiicted  by  the  Cirihaginitns  on  the  people  of  I'tica. 
M  (b*  qatUiog  of  lb*  rabolboo,  probsbtjf  drew  more 
•loMly  HM  eoanextoo  betwMii  Uie  twocitM* ;  et  lve«l 
Seipio  l>t>i('gi<l  T't-r,i  in  vain  during  the  second  Punic 
war.  At  tbe  begtnoing  of  liie  third  Punic  contest, 
Ivwfm,  A*  labebltMits  of  Utica  regarded  it  as  the 
eafer  course  to  separate  their  interests  from  those  of 
Carthage.  The^  gave  themselves  up,  therefore,  vol< 
•Qtarily  Xo  the  power  of  Rome,  and  this  latter  state 
had  now  a  firm  footbold  for  Ihe  Moaecution  of  eil  ber 
MBbiiioits  plans  in  talaiioa  to  Aniu.  (Polyk.,  96, 1 .) 
As  tsoMH-  recompense  lo  the  Uiicf  n«es  for  the  vnluablc 
aid  they  had  afforded  during  the  war,  the  Romans,  at 
lla  close,  bestowed  upon  them  a  large  portion  of  the 
torritory  immediately  adjacent  to  Carthage  (Apptan, 
BdL.  Pun.,  c.  135) ;  and  Utica  was  now,  and  remain- 
•ll  as  long  Bs  Cartha^r  conlinaed  in  rum?,  ihc  first  city 
•f  Africa  m  point  of  tmportaoce,  and  tbe  ae»t  of  tbe 
poMQfd.  And  yet  it  nofcr  WeaiM  a  very  ilotttiah* 
mg  city,  fiinre  m  at!  tht  civit  wars  of  the  Romans  de- 
tachments of  ont;  party  or  iljc  olittiT  lavtinably  landed 
■ear  this  place,  and  fojghi  many  of  tixir  battles  here. 
Thus,  it  was  near  Utica  that  Pompcy  defeated  the  op- 
ponents of  Sylla  {Orontut,  5.  21);  here,  too.  Curio 
contended  for  C.T*ar,  arid,  riot  )uri;»  aflcr,  Cn>!ijr's  op- 

Moente  selected  Utica  as  tbe  cbicf  seat  of  tbe  war. 
Tk$  ieeno  waa  an  anfbftoiialo  one  for  Iho  tcpoUiean 

partv.  and  f'ato  (hence  called  Vlirrnsi*)  found  here  a 
death  by  hi«  oao  hand.  Hiiherlo  Utica  hsd  mmained 
•  flwcity,  with  its  old  constitution,  and  hence  llir- 

lioB  speaks  of  ita  aenaift.  (Aua..,  Bell.  A/r.,  c.  87, 
ti.)  Augaitao  declared  the  place  a  Roman  colony. 
(Die  Ca*t.,  49,  Ifi  —  P/ui  ,  5,  4  )  It  sull.  however, 
aalained,  in  some  measure,  its  early  constitution,  and 
hanwia  alyled  by  A  ulos  Gdlive  a  monteipian  (18,  IS). 
At  a  later  period.  Utica  was  regarded,  after  (Carthage, 
the  latter  having  been  rehuill,  as  the  »eco[id  in  .\fnca. 
,  IMea  had  no  harbour,  Imt  ssfe  roads  in  trani  of  the 
Iwaiu.  [la  miiia  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  near 
P^rt»  Arina.  (Mtmneri,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p. 
tW.  «W  ) 

VoLc*!v*i.fA,  festivals  in  booourof  Vulcan,  brought 
|»Rome  from  PrBoeste,  and  dfaaerved  in  the  month  of 
Aiigu!>i  The  streets  were  illuminated,  fires  kindled 
avcrywherti,  and  animals  thrown  into  the  flames,  as  a 
seen  lire  to  ilw  deity.  (Kgrra,  L.  L.,  fi»  8. — ^IVn., 
!«,  13.) 

VeijeiKi  TuatiJi.    VUL  jEotht  Clnada),  and  Li> 

VolcJLnos,  the  god  of  fire,  tbe  i>am«  with  iho  He- 
phestus  (HfiaMrroc)  of  the  Greeks.  Hephasstus,  the 
Olympian  artist,  is  in  Homer  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Jano.  ( // ,  1,  872. 578  )  According  to  Heaiod.  how- 
ever, he  was  the  ton  of  Jiiiio  alone,  who  wan  unwill- 

iiff  to  be  oatdone  by  Jupiter  when  be  bad  given  birth 
laiMiiMrva.   {Tktog  ,  99,7  )   Ha  waa  horn  iane, and 

hie  mother  was  so  shocked  at  the  sight  of  him  that 
Aa  flung  bim  from  Olympus.  Tbe  Ocean-nymph  Eu- 
mooo  and  tbo  Naraid  Thatia  aavad  and  concealed 
Dim  in  a  cavern  beneath  the  Oeaan,  where,  during 
nine  years,  he  employed  himself  in  mantifiicturing  for 
thtin  vanons  ornament*  ond  trinkets  (/f  ,  18.304, 
iiff .}  We  are  not  informed  how  bis  return  to  Oiym- 
mm  wae  aflhetad ;  hoi  wa  find  htm,  in  the  Ilnd,  firmly 
fixes)  ihero  ;  and  all  the  mansionsi,  furniture  nntainenta, 
and  arms  of  the  Olympians  were  the  wotk  o(  bis  hands 
ll  woald  be  an  almoM  eodltca  leak  to  •noiaerate  ail 
^  articles  formed  hy  HephMtos.  Only  the  chief  of 
them  will  here  be  noticed.  One  thing  is  remaritable 
concerning  them,  that  thev  were  all  made  of  the  vari- 
•oa  meiala  \  no  wood,  or  stone,  or  any  other  suhetaoce 
■iWafiiig  into  their  oompaaition :  they  were,  raoraover, 
fteoncnily  endowed  with  automatism.  Hephaestus 
paoe  armour  for  AchiUee  and  oibei  mortal  beroee. 


'  (// .  8.  195.)    The  faUl  collar  of  Harmonia  wa«  the 
!  work  of  his  hands.    (Afolbd.,  3,  4,  3.)    The  bns»- 
footed,  Limss  throated,  fire-breathing  bulls  of  .£eies, 
king  of  Gokhis,  were  the  gift  of  Hepba»ato8  to  ^£cica' 
falher  HaRae.    (Apollm,  Jtted.,  3.  230.)   Re  ala* 

made  for  .Meinour,  king  cf  the  Phrracians,  the  gold 
and  silver  dogs  wh^cb  guarded  his  bou»e.  {(M.,  7, 
91.)  For  himself  be  formed  the  golden  roaidena,  «te 
waited  on  him,  and  whom  he  endowed  with  rrasoc 
and  speech.  (//.,  18,  419  )  He  gave  to  Mino&,  k^i^g 
of  Crete,  tbe  brazen  man  I'alus,  who  each  day  com 
paeaed  hia  iaiand  three  tifl»es  to  guard  it  fmn  the  «> 
vaeiott  of  aiiaawaia.  (ApMti,  1.  9,  S6  )  The  ha* 
zen  Clip,  in  whicm  the  Sun  god  and  his  hnr^t«  ami  char- 
iot are  carried  round  tbe  earth  every  laghi,  u>s»  slao 
the  work  of  this  god.  Tbe  only  iasunces  we  meat 
of  Hcphsxtiif'  workinp;  in  any  other  sobsiance  tbao 
metal  arc  in  Hesiod.  where,  at  tbe  comtnai>d  of  Jups* 
ler,  he  forms  Pandora  of  earth  and  wster  ((Jp  •  D  , 
MX  and  where  be  uses  gypsom  and  ivoiy  m  tbe  ias- 
aiatiui  of  the  ahield  whwh  h«  raAoa  m  Heraln. 
(Sou.,  Here.,  141  )  That  framed  by  liim  for  Ac.H 
in  the  Iliad  is  all  of  metal.  —  In  the  iimd  (IS,  ■iiii}, 
the  wife  of  Hephestus  is  named  Charis ;  in  Hesied 
{Theog.,  945),  Aglaia,  tbe  youngest  of  the  Graces  ;  la 
the  interpolated  tale  in  ti.e  Odyssey  (8,  S66,  te^q  ), 
.Aphrodite,  the  goddess  ofbeauly — Tiie  fa\  oonte  baoot 
of  Hepbestua  oa  eaitb  waa  tbe  laJe  of  Lenmoi  ii 
was  here  that  he  Ml  when  flong  fraa  Hanveti  by  Jupi- 
ter for  attempting  to  aid  his  mother  Juno,  w  nam  Ju- 
piter bad  suspended  tn  ibo  air  with  anvils  fastened  ta 
her  feet.  As  knowledge  of  the  earth  iaeiaaaed.  JEAam 
and  aH  other  places  where  there  was  ttibtemoeao  6r» 
were  regardeo  as  the  forges  of  HephMtos ;  snd  liie 
Cyclopes  were  a<*-iOcuted  wiih  him  »*  n  *  assistants. 
In  Horoor,  when  Thetis  wsnts  Hephcstiao  armour  for 
her  son,  ahe  aeeka  Olympus,  and  the  aimonr  it  f«ab> 
ioned  bv  the  artist-god  with  his  ovrr,  Viarid  \\\  the 
.Vugusuii  age  Venus  prevails  on  her  husWrni,  lbs 
master-smith,  to  furnish  ber  son  .,-Eneas  with  arms; 
and  he  goes  down  from  Heavefi  to  Hirra  (one  of  the 
Liparean  isles),  and  dtraeta  hie  men,  the  Cyclopee,  to 
execute  the  order.  .  R.  407,  5r-/y  )    It  :•.  ih-s 

that  mythology  changes  with  modes  oi  liie.  Hephx». 
tua  and  Minerva  am  ftcqnanllv  yoihad  together  as  tbe 
communicators  tmto  men  of  the  art?  wJiich  embt  ili^h 
hfe  and  promote  civilualion.    The  phtlo^opay  of  ihn 
view  of  the  two  deities  is  correct  and  elegant.    ( Oi^ 
6,  288.— A.,  88.  160.  — //em.,  Hymn  ,  W.^FlaiB, 
Pda.,  p.  m.—nUeter,  MfA.  ier  Uj, ,  p  SI.  jaf.) 
— Tlie  arti><i-(»od  is  usually  rpprp«cn!cd  a»  of  ripe  age, 
with  a  serious  countenance  and  muscular  form :  hia 
hair  banga  in  ctnle  on  hw  ahonidera.    He  geueraSjf 
appears  with  hammer  and , tongs  at  his  anvil,  in  a  abort 
tunic,  and  his  riirht  arm  bare ;  sometimes  with  a  point- 
ed cap  on  his  head     'J'iic  Cyclopes  are  LVCisio:j«lly 
placed  with  him. — Hephrslus  must  have  heut  reguA- 
ed  originally  as  simply  the  (ire-god,  a  view  of  hia  dma<> 
acter  which  we  find  even  in  the  Iliad       73  ;  ^\ ,  330. 
atqq.).    Fire  being  the  great  agent  lo  redueui^  luid 
working  the  meialat  liie  fire-god  naturally  bec.-i  me  aa 
artist.    Tbe  former  me  probably  Hephnaloa'  Pela»gv 
an,  the  latter  his  Adman  character.  —  Tbe  Vulcan  of 
the  Latins  was  also,  like  Heph*??(u9.  the         of  bre. 
but  he  li  not  repreacnted  aa  an  artiat.    He  waa  aaid,  ui 
one  legend,  te  be  the  fcthar  af  Serviua  Talliea.  mhoae 
wooden  statue  was.  in  consequence,  spared  by  tha 
flames  wlicn  they  consumed  the  temple  of  Fortur»«  is 
which  It  stood     [Ond,  FumL,  6,  Bt7  —Dion.  Hal ,  4, 
40.)    He  waa  aiao  the  reputed  father  of  Cvculus,  ihe 
fownder  of  Pmneete.  the  legend  of  whose  birth  is  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  Scrvius     [Vnc  ,  -Rn  ,  7.  67S.  f,,:f. 
— Strmut  ad  Uc.)    Vulcan  waa  united  with  a  feoiaJo 
power  named  Ifaia.  (JTatf AlCcy**  Ifythofofy,  p.  107, 
518  ) 

VobCATios,  GaUicanoa,  one  of  the  wntera  oi  the 
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A  j^ttM  HiMiy.  H«  kM  tiM  titi* «l  Vw  CturwM* 

rnut^  which  indicstw  thtt  1m  wu  «  Mtiator.  VDle»> 

tins  lived  under  Dioclcsiaii,  and  proposed  to  himself 
CO  write  B  history  of  all  the  Komsn  eaiperor*  ;  wc 
hmw  bom  him,  Mmfw,  mIjt  tb*  Ufa  of  Avidius  €••- 
•iud.  Some  manuicil|iito  «v«D  trngi  ibia  biofnipby 
to  Spartiaoai. 

VvminIi  or  VoLsiNii,and  also  VulsinTom  orVoL> 
amlPWt  *  city  of  Etniria,  lituato  on  the  nortbero  abora 
of  ehe  Lwaa  VaUintenata.  It  is  generally  altowvd  to 
,-jtik  among  ihc  first  citic*  of  the  country  An  account 
of  Its  eariy  contest  with  Rome  la  to  be  found  tn  Livy 
(5,  31 ).  About  the  ttoi*  of  Um  w»r  igaiHat  Pyrriiua, 
Vulsinii,  which  the  Roman  writers  rrprcBcnt  as  a  most 
opulent  and  flourishing  place,  becomes  so  eutirvaled  by 
Its  wealth  and  luxury  as  to  allow  its  slaves  to  over- 
(loow  the  coosUtoMoo,  mi  wm  to  tfa«  moai  gn- 
bridlod  lieentioQMma  tnd  cse«M,  tin  tt  hwt  the  eiti- 
7.ens  vvrrc  forced  to  seek  for  that  protection  fr  in  I'  in 
which  they  could  not  derive  from  their  own  resources. 
The  lebela  were  speedily  reduced,  and  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment.  (Vol.  Mur  ,  H,  1, — Flor.,  1,  21. — 
Oros.,  4,  5  )  As  a  proof  ot  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
Vulsinii,  it  is  suted  by  Pliiiy«  on  the  authority  of  Me- 
tiodora*  SccpMoe,  tbet  it  poeemed,  when  uken  by 
the  RomaiM,  no  leas  then  MOO  autnee.  (P/tn.,  34. 
7.)  From  Tjvy  we  Icarn  lhal  the  Etruscan  goddeaa 
Nortia  was  worshipped  there,  and  that  it  waa  cualom* 
ary  to  mark  the  years  by  fixhif  mile  in  bn  leoiples 
(7,  3).  Vulsmii,  at  a  later  period,  is  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Sejanus. .  {Tac,  Ann.,  4,  1.)  It  is  now 
BoUena.    (Cranur^s  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  321,  teqq.) 

Voi.TO«iiDii,  •  town  of  Campeoia,  at  the  moath  of 
the  river  Vohemae,  end  oa  the  left  henk.  It  ii  now 
Caslrl  di  Vollurno.  The  origin  of  this  city  wa-s  prob- 
ably Etruscao,  bat  we  do  not  hnd  it  mentioned  in  his- 
tory until  it  beeerae  a  Romati  colony,  A.U.C.  MB. 

[LiT  .  31,  \f>  )    .According  to  Kronliinis,  a  second  col- 
ony vvsH  scut  ibitber  by  Cesar.    Festua  indodea  it 
i:nun^  the  pralMioiv.  <Cr«Mcr*e  Ame.  Mjf,  vol. 
145.) 

voLTasNoe.  f .  e  river  of  Cempenie.  now  Feftereo, 

rising  among  the  .Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  Samni- 
um,  and  disi'harging  us  waters  into  the  lower  sea 
Ki  ite  mouth  stood  the  town  of  Vulturnum.  The 
modrrn  namn  the  Voltumo.  A  magnificent  bridge, 
with  a  triumphal  arch,  was  thrown  over  this  river  by 
Domitian  when  he  caused  a  road  to  bo  constructed 
from  Sioueeae  to  PuteoU ;  a  work  which  Sutius  haa 
andertdien  to  eelegtie  io  eome  haodred  linea  of  in- 
different pot-try.  {ffyh  ,i,  3 — Cramrr's  Anc.  Italy. 
vol.  2.  p  114.) — II.  A  namn  applii-d  by  the  Laun 
writers  to  the  southeast  wind,  and  answering  to  the 
Greek  Evpovorof.    {Aul.  Gell.,  2,  22.— Ki/mv  ,  1. 6.) 

UxANTiB.  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Gaul,  now 
V»hanl     (//in.  Hteros  ,  509  ) 

UxKixoDUKOM,  •  City  in  Aquitanic  Gaul,  in  the  ter- 
ritom  ot  the  Oadorei ;  now  Fmukt  £t$*dtm.  {Cm*., 
B.  G  ,  fl,  :W  ^ 

llxli,  a  mounuineer  rare  occupying  the  ranges  that 
run  on  each  side  of  the  river  OmMB,  lod  aeparate 
Perais  from  Susiana.  They  were  predaton  ia  their 
hihiU.  {Died.,  27,  ^l.—Aman,  Ind.,  3,  18.— PIm., 
A  S7.) 


X*rrTniPPR  {ZavOiinni),  leu  correctly  XiNTirpB, 
the  wife  of  Socntee.  lepreeemed  by  many  of  the  an- 
cient writer*  ea  a  perfiMt  leniMitiDt*  It  ie  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  inCrmitiee  of  this  good 

woman  have  been  r t Affgerated,  ard  thm  cahmmy  haa 
bad  some  band  in  finishing  her  picture  ;  for  Socrates 
1iiniee!f,  m  edietogoe  with  nia  aon  Lamprocles  {Mem., 

2,  2l  .i"n',v"!  'irr  ntanv  rlrtmfi'.tr  virtuea  ;  atu)  wr  ftrnil 

hat  alterward  eiprcasmg  great  affeotioa  for  hci  hus- 


hend  doii^f  hi*  mmiaODAient.  She  muat  have  bee« 
aa  defideot  in  endenundiog  aa  abe  was  froward  ia 

disposition  if  the  had  not  profited  by  the  daily  IcbmOB 
which,  for  twentv  years,  abe  received  from  such  e 
roaster.  {Enfitla't  Hittory  of  Pkihtopky,  vol.  I,  p. 
171, — Compare  the  remarks  nf  Mftdelsohn,  in  hia 
hfu  ol  Socrates,  prefixed  to  nis  (jenuan  version  of 
Fl«U0*t  Pkadm,  p.  17.  teq^.) 

XaJiniirrea,  1.  e  Speitan  keder,  who  fiought  oo  the 
aide  of  the  Caithaginiaiw  in  the  firet  Punic  war,  and 
defeated  Rcgulus.  He  is  said  to  have  left  Carthage 
soon  after  this  succeas,  approheodtog  evil  conaeqoencee 
to  himself  from  the  jealousy  of  the  mhebjteiita.  ( FuL 
Kp;;;u1us.) — TI.  .An  .\thr^ia'»  commander,  who  irt!  the 
forces  of  .^ihcii'*  ui  liie  battle  of  Mycale.  He  was  fa- 
ther of  the  celebrated  Pericles.    (Kid.  Mvcale.) 

XAKTMue  oc  XairTBoe,  I.  •  river  of  Tioea  in  Aoia 
Minor,  the  leme  el  the  Scemtnder,  and,  according  w 
Homer,  called  Xanthus  by  thf  i.mmK  ^nd  Scamandcr  by 
men.  ( Vtd.  remarks  under  the  arUcle  Troja,  "  Topog- 
raphy of  Troy.*') — II.  A  river  of  Lyeie,  foiling  into 
i\]r  <ipa  above  Patara.  It  wo^  th<?  mo'^t  considerable 
ol  the  Lycian  streams,  and  at  an  eariy  period  bore  the 
name  of  Sirbes,  as  .Strabo  writes  it,  but  Sibroa  ae* 
cording  to  Penyaaie  («p.  Sttfk  Bjf*.,  §.  e.  Tpi^tulf^ 
Thte  etreem  was  nevigaMe  nir  ctnul  voaeela ;  and  el 
the  distance  of  seventy  stadia  from  its  mouth  was 
Xanthus,  the  principal  city  of  the  Lycians.  {Cr»mtr*9 
Ana  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  247  )  Bochart,  with  great  peek 
ability  on  hia  side,  renrards  the  name  Xanlh-is  a<s  a 
mere  U-an&lation  into  Greek  of  the  Uncntai  und  eariier 
name,  aince  the  term  Ztrte,  both  in  Arabic  and  Phe^ 
nician,  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  "  velhiw.** 

(Gcorr.  ftAcr  ,  1,  6,  coL  968.)-~III.  The  chief  ei^ 
of  I,  SI'  i.i'c  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
distance  ol  seventy  stadia  from  its  mouth.  Pliny  aa]re 
it  wee  fifteen  milea  from  the  sea  ;  but  that  distance  is 
too  considerable,  there  being  no  doubt  that  the  Lyciar 
capital  occupied  the  site  of  AkMcrndt,  which  occurs  i1^ 
the  Mtualion  described  by  Strabo  (066 — Cn  in  [are 
Hecatmu^of.  SUfk.  B^z.,  s.  v.  ZuvQoi).  The  Xan> 
thiaa*  hevo  twiee  been  recoided  in  hisloiv  fin  dm 
dauntless  courage  and  prrseverarice  with  which  tlM^ 
defended  their  city  against  a  hostile  srmy.  The  firat 
occasion  occurred  in  the  iftvasion  of  Lycie  bf  the  emf 
of  Cyrus  under  Harpagos.  after  the  conqueat  m 
Lydia,  when  they  buried  themselvea  under  the  mine 
of  their  wall*  and  ho\iscs.  (Hcrcxl  ,  1,  176  )  The 
second  event  here  alluded  to  took  place  many  ceiai»» 
riea  lat«r,  daring  the  civil  ware  eonaeqoent  en  th« 
death  of  Ca.sar  The  Xanthians  havm::  rrf  inej  to 
open  llicir  gales  to  the  republican  army  commanded  by 
Brutus,  that  general  invested  the  town,  and,  after  re* 
pelling  everjr  ettempt  made  bj  the  citiMQs  to  break 
through  his  Hnea,  finally  entavod  it  by  fbree.  Tim 
Xanthians  arc  Kaid  to  have  resisted  still,  and  even  to 
have  perished  in  the  flamea,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, rather  than  fell  mlo  the  hendeof  the  Roman  gen- 
eral, who  ma<!e  tnany  attem}>t9  to  turn  them  away 
from  their  desperate  purpose.  {Plut  ,  Vit  Brul.—^ 
Appian,  Bell.  Cir..  4,  18  — i>i<»  Cm»  ,  47,  34  )-.Mr. 
Feliowe  deecribee  the  remains  at  Xsnihua  as  all  of  th* 
same  date,  end  that  a  very  early  one.  "Thewelbsi* 
many  of  iliem  >  '  [  -  The  language  of  the  innu- 
merable and  very  perfect  inscriptions  is  like  the  Phm> 
nictan  or  Etruscan;  and  the  l>cautiful  tombs  in  ito 
rock"^  arc  aUo  of  very  early  date.  The  city  haa  nol 
the  a|)(>€arance  of  having  been  very  large,  hut  its  re- 
mains ahow  that  it  was  highly  ornamented,  particularly 
the  lombe.*'  A  detailed  eeooant  of  eevemi  of  theeo 
tombs,  and  of  the  eeolptoree  vpoo  them,  ie  also  give* 
by  the  same  traveller.  {Fellows*  Asia  Minor,  p. 
225,  teqq  ) — IV.  An  ancient  historian  of  Lydia.  Ws 
learn  from  Suidas  (s  r  Zuifioc)  that  bis  father's  name 
r-snr^a  iiri  ,  tf.nt  he  Nourished  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  ol  6axdu  by  the  louitoa  (OL  69) :  ami  that  be 
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wrote  t  Histonr  of  Lydii  in  foiir  booVi    J?aidB«  cites 
ft«  ••cood.    bionytiua  of  Haltcania»iua  bIso  qaoies 
Ato  WDffc,  Mi4  tpMii*  of  the  autbor  in  term*  of  high  ! 
eommendatfon     (.4nr  /f (ym  ,  »ol  1,  p  29,  ed  Heisk«.) ' 
Tbe  Lyiiiica.  are  quoied  by  P«rtb«nmi,  in  Stepbanue  \ 
of  fivuntium.  and  probably  bv  ihn  »choIiaat  on  A[>o!- 
•mmm  KbqdiM :  \m  Hvfiamaw  alao  (p.  14.  «d.  (^/.). 
Tlw  fnvnwnta  or  Xatidra*  m  fivcn  hf  Ctein«r  in 
Ifa  *^  tUttoneorum  Crffcmum  AntiyuLis  Fra^men' 
Heidtth,  18U6.  8vo.  p  148.  a^f^.    {Mu»  Cnt., 

fd.  s.p.  109.  Mfr) 

XiNdcLta.  an  Ailienian  tragic  poet,  ridkuled  by 
Aristophanea,  and  yei  the  coirqueror  of  Eunpidea  on 
one  occasion  (Olym.  91. S,  B.C.  415)  Ht  was  of 
ibiruriab  atatare.  wai  ton  of  the  tf^c  poet  Carcinua. 
In  tbo  /*«.  Arwtophanea  applies  the  icrm  ftTjxavoSi^ 
to  (he  fatnily  From  the  scholiast  il  appears  that  Xeii- 
•cles  celebrated  for  uurudiicmg  inachmery  and 
tl»g«-«hows.  especially  in  the  aacent  or  descent  of  his 
goda.    {Theatre  of  ike  Greeks,  3d  ed  .  p  66  ) 

Xbnocratrs,  I.  ail  ancient  philosopher,  bom  at 
Chalccdon  in  the  Olympiad.  B.C.  400.  H  first 

•MMbed  iMiMeU  to  .faehiotM,  bm  sftemrtrd  became 
«  4iMiplo  of  Plato,  wbo  lotA  much  pttra  in  eatliTating 
his  per  ;-  A  Sich  was  naturally  lieavv.  Plato,  com- 
paring i  iin  vtih  Aristotle,  who  was  also  one  of  his 
fOfih,  railcf!  ih«  former  •  dull  ms,  who  neoded  the 
^>«r.  and  ihe  latter  •  meiUesome  borsr,  who  required 
th«  curb  His  ipmper  was  giooinv,  his  aspect  severe, 
Sfid  iim  m.iiiiu'rs  little  KDcturtd  wi:n  iir!>;tnitv  These 
maianal  defecia  hia  ntaslcr  look  great  paina  to  cor- 
iwf,  (Veqiiently  adtiolnf  to  twri6ee  lo  the  Gr»> 
CCS  :  bim!  the  pupil  was  paticn'.  of  instruction,  and 
knew  how  to  »alt>e  the  kH)dtit»!>  of  his  preceptor.  He 
compared  iMmself  to  a  vessel  with  a  narrow  orifice, 
wlucb  roeeivea  with  diflktilty.  bat  firmly  retain*  what- 
w«r  ia  put  into  It.   So  affectionately  was  Xenoereles 

ailachtd  to  hi*  inastcr.  ihat  when  Dionvsiu«,  in  a  vio- 
lent &i  of  anger,  threatened  to  find  one  wbo  should  cut 
«ff  hie  beed.lte  said,  Noi  hefate  behaaent  off  this," 
pMntme  lo  his  own.  An  lonp  as  Plato  lived,  Xcnr>r- 
tetea  was  one  uf  his  most  esteemed  dikciplca;  after 
lie  death  he  closelv  adhered  to  his  doctrine  ;  and,  in 
Ibo  eecond  year  oi  ifae  bundled  and  tenth  Olympiad, 
B  C.  1S9,  be  took  the  chahr  in  the  Aeedemy  as  the 
av)rcrs»or  of  .Sprusipnu)*.  Aristotle,  who,  about  this 
time,  returned  frmn  Macedonia,  in  expectation,  aa  it 
ohould  aeem,  of  filling  the  chair,  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed antl  rhaeriiied  at  th  s  nomination,  find  intrnc- 
dtately  inaiiiuteJ  a  school  m  the  T^yceum,  in  opposi- 
tion lo  that  of  the  Academy  where  Xenocrates  con- 
tteMd  to  preetde  tiU  his  death.  Xeoocraiea  waa  eel- 
•hmod  among  the  Aitienian*,  not  only  fbr  his  wisdom, 
bat  also  for  hia  virtues  (  Val  }fuT  ,  2,  10  — CiV  ,  ad 
AU.t  %  Id — I>we.  Ijatri.,  4,  7.)  So  eminent  wap 
We  lOpMatton  fur  integrity,  that  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  pive  evidence  in  a  jntlicial  transaction,  in 
which  an  otlh  waa  usually  required,  ibe  judges  unan- 
hnoosly  agreed  that  his  simple  asseveration  should  bo 
taken,  as  a  |rablie  testimony  to  hia  merit.  Even 
mtip  of  Maeedon  fMind  it  impossihte  to  corrupt 

him  When  ho  was  sent,  with  several  othpr*.  tipon 
an  embassy  to  thai  prince.  h<!  declined  all  private  in- 
Ificoorse  with  him,  that  he  might  escape  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  bribe.  Philip  aftenvard  is  id.  that  of  all  those 
who  had  come  to  him  on  ••inbitssics  from  foreign 
ststea,  Xenocrates  was  the  only  one  whose  friendship 
he  had  not  been  able  to  purehaae.  (i>io;?  Laeri.,  4, 
9  )   Domg  the  time  of  the  Lemiae  war,  lieing  acnt 

ari  a'li'i  I'^s.i  liir  ro  the  court  of  .Antipoter  for  the  re- 
demption of  several  Athenian  captives,  he  waa  invited 
bv  the  prince  to  ait  down  with  him  at  sopper,  bnl  de- 
clined the  inTitslion  in  the  words  of  I'lyssrs  to  ('irce. 
{Oiiytt  ,  383.)  This  perlmeiu  and  ingenious  ap- 
plication of  a  paasage  in  Homer,  or.  rather,  the  gen- 
d  H*^****        which  it  ezpfoeeed,  waa  ao 


pleasing  to  Antipatrr  i\t.  he  rmrnr diateTv  released  tbe 
prisoners.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  anoiher  ciample 
of  moderation  in  Xenocrates,  (hat  when  Alexander,  ta 
mortify  Aristotle,  against  whom  he  had  an  tccidwlii 
pique,  sent  Xenocratea  a  magnificent  present  af  My 
talents,  he  accepted  only  thirty  mtn<r,  returning  the 
real  to  Alexander  with  lius  meaaagc  :  that  i^te  i^rgc 
aom  whMk  Alexender  had  aent  was  mure  than  he 
should  harp  been  able  to  spend  dunTiCT  h:s  wboI»  I  V 
So  abstemious  was  he  with  respect  to  food,  thai  tua 
provtaion  H>t»  frequently  apmled  before  it  was  co»> 
somed.  His  chasU^  waa  mVincible.  Law,  a  catt^ 
brsted  Athenian  courtesan,  attempted,  wittont  soe> 
cess,  to  seduce  him  Of  his  h'jmanity,  no  other  proof 
can  be  neceasaiy  than  tbe  following  pathetic  incidrot. 
A  apanow,  «4licb  waa  porsoed  by  a  hawk,  few  iolo 
his  bosom :  he  afTorded  it  shelter  arid  protectwc  tS 
Its  eiicinv  was  out  of  sigiil,  and  then  let  it  go,  saying 
that  he  would  never  betray  a  suppliant.  {£1 ,  ^  H-, 
13.31.)  He  was  fond  of  retiwaintiil»  nd  waa  sdiwi 
seen  in  the  city.  He  waa  diaereet  tn  the  no  Of  kit 
tii;i  .  in  I  carefully  allotted  a  certain  portion  of  e»ch 
day  to  Its  proper  btisinees.  One  of  these  be  employ- 
ed hi  atlent  meditation.  He  waa  on  adaatrer  of  ike 
mathcmntica!  sciences,  snd  was  ftTj^y  convmctd  of 
their  uiiiity.  that,  when  a  young  man  who  was  t>i.3C- 
qnainted  with  geometry  and  Mtrtmomy  desired  ad- 
miaaion,  he  refuaed  hia  reqoeei,  kaviiv  that  bo  waa 
not  yet  possessed  of  the  hattdMi  of  phflooofAy.  b 
fine,  Xenocrates  was  eminent  both*  for  the  punty  of 
bis  morals  snd  for  his  acquaintance  with  science,  and 
anppoTled  the  credit  of  the  Platonic  school  by  his  lee 
tures.  his  writings,  ai>d  his  cond  ict  {Pltit .  de  Virt 
Mar.,  2,  p.  399.)  He  lived  to  the  firsi  yt^a  of  :ht> 
il6tb  Olympiad,  B.C.  316,  or  tbe  8Sd  of  his  age, 
when  be  hwt  hia  life,  br  acctdca^j^  Wfinf.  in  uo 
dark,  into  a  icforvoh-  of  waier.  Tbe  pkileeopiucol 
tenets  of  Xenocrates  were  truly  Platonic,  but  in  hia 
method  of  teaching  be  made  use  of  tbe  language  of 
the  PythsgorvoBe.  He  made  Unity  and  Diversity  pri^ 
ciplcs  in  nnturc,  or  pods  ;  the  former  of  whom  ne  re|^ 
resented  as  the  father,  and  the  latter  as  the  irotbv 
of  the  universe.  He  taught  that  the  heavens  are  di- 
vino,  and  the  aura  ceieetial  goda ;  and  tsat,  beeida 
these  divinities,  there  are  terroairial  dorooiMof  a  mid* 
die  order.  1  i  •  .m m  the  goda  and  man,  which  purfuke 
of  tbe  nature  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  are  tbeie- 
fore,  like  human  beinga,  capable  of  piaseian*  and  fidib 
to  diversity  of  character.  {Thn^  Larrt .  4,  9,  10.— 
riiU.  i«  Alex  .  vol  5,  p  651  —  Vol.  Max ,  4.  S. — 
Slob.,  Eel.  Phys  ,  I.  :t  —Plut  ,  de  It.  ti  0$  .  vol.  «, 
p.  \bl.—EnJield^t  Hiat.  PkiU»„  vol.  1.  p.  S44,  acff .) 
— If.  A  Greek  physician  of  AphMdiafaa,  a  wmk  «r 

whose  is  still  remaining,  on  the  aliment  afforded  by 
fi<^hos  The  b«»t  edition  is  that  poblished  at  >iapiea 
in  1794,  8vo,  and  which  ia  based  upon  tbe  editianof 
Fraiizins,  which  lust  appeared  in  1774,  Lyi,,  8ffO. 
(Sfrengei,  Hist,  de  la  Med  ,  vol.  2.  p  .*»7.) 

XknophInks.  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  sect,  was 
a  native  of  Ooiofihon.  and  bom,  accoidmg  to  Eoaehe 
vs.  ahoot  B  C.  SBI9.  From  eome  cause  wMeh  b  nai 
related,  Xenophancs  early  U-fl  his  conntrv  sm?  tcxik 
refuge  in  Sicilv,  where  he  supported  bimsflr  re- 
citing, at  the  court  of  Hiero,  elegiac  and  ianibi.-  \*er- 
ses,  which  he  had  written  in  reprehension  of  the  Tbs> 
ogonics  of  Heaiod  snd  Homer.  From  Sicilv  he  pass- 
ed over  into  Magna  Gisecia.  where  he  tools  op  ths 
profession  of  philosophy,  and  became  a  ceiebrsted  pee- 
ceptor  in  the  Pyihagorcan  aehool.  Infclging,  bov> 
ever,  a  greater  fre<^om  of  thongfht  than  was  trtoif 
among  the  disciples  of  Pylhagorss.  he  ventured  to  ia- 
IrodueO  new  opinions  of  his  own.  tnd  in  nuny  ptf^ 
ticulam  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Epimenides,  Tte' 
les,  and  Pvthsfforaa  He  possessed  the  PytbajixTcan 
chair  of  philosophy  al^oijt  70  venrs,  and  livrd  lo  the 
oxtiBOO  age  of  100  yean.   Ia  meuphyak!a»  Xooeii^ 
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taughk  U»t  if  Uiare  had  bain  •  tirnt  wImii 
lOthiiiir  «iini«d,  Mthing  cdfU  wfm  ham  «mied. 

rh»l  whatever  ia,  always  has  been  from  eternity,  with- 
•ut  deriving  its  exMtence  from  *ny  prior  pruici|«le  ; 
ImA  oatura  »  one  and  wHImmii  limit ;  that  mat  ia  one 
t  similar  in  all  its  parts,  alae  it  would  be  oMUiy ;  that 
bo  one  infinite,  eternal,  and  homogeneotia  oniferse 
a  immutable  and  incaf^mliie  of  cii.uige;  that  God  is 
*om  iMOiporaal  atcnuU  being,  and,  like  ikw  ooivarae, 
pharieal  ra  tarn  ;  lliat  Ib  b  of  iba  aama  natliia  with 
he  I]  ni  verse,  comprehendinf;  all  things  within  himaelf; 
9  intf-lligent,  and  pervades  all  thing!>,  but  bears  no  re- 
enihlatice  to  hainan  nature  either  in  body  or  mind. 
BnMld'a  Hulory  of  Fkilatafhf,  vol.  i,  p.  414.) 
XBi«dPiloi«,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of  Gryl- 
cji^liitgiimhed  an  hisloridii,  philojojiiirr.  ami 
omnuindar,  born  at  JudMo,  a  boraogb  of  the  tribe 
!6g«ia,  B  O.  44Sb  {Itmmt,  Aigfr.  IWa..  vol.  61, 
>  370  )  Xenopbon  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
no»t  respecubla  charactara  ainong  the  disciples  of 
ioer«tea.  Ha  atiieily  adbnai  !»  aa  priociplcs  of  his 
naater  in  actioo  as  well  aa  «piMoa«  ana  ampiovad  ptai- 
OBophy,  not  to  furnish  him  with  the  maana  or  oiten- 

alion,  but  to  ijualify  hmi  fur  llif  ofTiccs  of  jiuMic  and 
irivate  life.    While  he  waa  a  youth,  bocrates,  alruuk 
vitb  the  coaNliMaa  «f  ba  paraon  (Car  ha  lasardcd  a 
air  form  as  a  probable  indication  af  a  waU>propor- 
loned  intod),  (ieierromed  to  admit  him  into  the  num- 
Mff  of  Ma  pupils.    Meeting  hiin  by  accident  in  a  oar* 
•ow  paaaaga,  the  pbilosopbar  pat  foith  bta  ftaff  acroes 
he  path.  and.  sto^jping  hm,  aakad  whara  thaaa  tkings 
vere  to  be  pur^ha^(■l^  \vhich  wo  necessary  to  human 
ifa.     Xenopbon  a|>(>eariug  at  a  loaa  for  a  reply  '.'^  this 
aoMp«otad  aalataiion,  Socrataa  procaadad  to  ask  him 
where  horic«t  Hn-l  cood  men  were  to  be  found.  Xcn- 
9phon  •till  h<  sitatiiig,  .Socralct  said  to  him,  "  Foliuw 
me.  and  Ivarn."    From  that  time  Xenopbon  became  a 
iiacijila  of  Soaataa,  and  mada  a  rapid  ptograaa  in  that 
moral  vtsdom  for  whieb  bia  maalar  waa  ao  amtnent. 
Xenophnii  accompanied  Socnites  in  the  Pelo()onne*ian 
war,  and  fuugbi  courageously  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try.   It  was  at  the  balila  of  Daliurn.  in  the  aariy  part 
of  th  s  war,  that  Socrates,  according  to»ome  accounts, 
iave<l  the  life  of  his  pupil     In  another  battle,  al»o 
fought  in  Boeoiia,  but  of  which  history  has  pre^iirved 
no  traca,  Xenopbon  wouid  srem  to  bava  been  made 
priaonar  hf  tha  anamy;  for  PbioatiaUM  (Vit.  Soph  , 
1,12)  informs  us  that  he  attended  the  instructions  of 
Prodicus  of  C«oa  while  ha  waa  a  prisoner  in  Boeoiia. 
How  his  time  waa  anployed  daring  the  period  which 
prece«led  his  serving  in  the  army  of  Oyros  is  not  as- 
certttincd  ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  he 
was  engaged  during  the  interval  in  aeveral  cam|)aign!«, 
aioca  tha  skill  and  aiperience  displayed  in  conducting 
tbaretraat  of  tha  TeoTbotiaaml  praaappota  a  familiar 
arqoaintancc  with  the  iiri  of  war.    At  the  age  of  fony- 
thrre  or  forty- four  vears,  he  was  invited  by  Hroxenus 
Ibe  Bosotian,  formerly  a  discipla  of  Gorgias  of  I^eon- 
tini,  and  one  of  Xenopboira  intimate  friends,  to  en- 
ter into  the  service  of  Oynis  the  younger,  the  brother 
of  Arta.xerxes  MncinDn  of  l'i  r>M,    Xcnophon  consuli- 
ad  Socrataa  in  relaioo  lo  this  step,  and  the  philo»o- 
pbar  diaapprovcd  of  h.  being  appranaiMita  lest  his  old 
jnipil  inighi  if\ciir  \h<-  di^jile asnre  of  the  Athenians  by 
joining  a  pnnco  vsho  had  shown  himself  disposed  to 
aid  the  Laccdemoniana  in  their  war  agamst  Athens. 
He  advised  him.  however,  to  visit  Delui,  and  consult 
th<  god  at>out  hia  intended  scheme.   XetiOfihon  obey- 
cJ.  ImU  inen  ly  anked  the  oracle  lo  which  one  of  the 
gods  he  ouAbl  to  sacrifice  and  offer  up  vows  in  order 
to  anaata  tCa  auce'ca«  of  what  ha  waa  than  oMdilatinB. 
Fof  this  Socrates  blamed  hnn,  but,  nevcrthelr-<»,  aa- 
rlsed  him  to  do  what  ihe  god  had  enjoined,  and  then 
to  take  hia  dapariore.   At  Sardis,  Xenopbon  mat  hia 
fheod  Pfoaenus,  and  obuined,  throogfa  him,  an  intro- 
dnetiOB  to  Cfrua,  by  wbom  be  waa  wall  lacaivad. 


Tha  prioca  nomiaad,  if  ha  awald  enlat  iaio  hia  aot 
viea,  to  aana  him  bo«no  in  aafety  afier  hia  aipeditiaa 

against  the  Pisidiar.s  should  have  terminated.  XenO- 
phuii,  hrlibving  the  intended  expedition  to  have  no 
other  end  than  thia,  consented  to  uke  psrt  in  it,  being 
equally  deceived  with  Proxenoa  himself ;  for,  of  all 
the  Greeks  who  accompanied  Cyrus,  Clearchus  alooa 
was  from  the  beginning  in  the  secret.  1'he  srmy  of 
Cynia  marched  horn  Saidia,  tbroiigh  Ljdia,  Pbrygia* 
Lycaonia,  and  Oappadoeia,  ewaaofl  tha  BBoontatna  of 
Cilicia,  passed  through  Cilieia  and  Syria  lo  the  Eu- 
phrates, forded  this  river,  passed  through  a  part  of 
Arabia  and  Babylonia,  until  they  reached  the  plain  of 
Cunaza.  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Cunaza  and  tha 
fall  of  Cyrus,  Xenopbon  advised  bis  fellow-sold iera 
rather  to  trust  in  tln  ir  own  bravery  than  surrender 
ihemaelvca  to  tha  victor,'  and  to  attempt  a  retreat  into 
their  owttaeontiy.  They  Ihlaoad  to  bia  advice ;  atid^ 
having  had  msny  proofs  of  his  wisdom  as  well  as  coor- 
age,  they  elected  him  one  of  the  five  new  rommandei8| 
chosen  to  auppty  the  place  of  their  fornicr  leaden^ 
who  Lad  been  entrapped  and  alam  by  Ti>^  iphernea. 
Xenophon  waa  Bp{ioinied  in  the  room  of  Pru.icnn^,  and 
sooi\  became  the  soul  of  all  the  inovcmciits  of  the 
(ireeks  in  their  memorable  retreat,  acquinn^great 


glory  by  the  prudence  and  finnnaaearfdi  lahieh 

ducted  tbom  back,  through  the  midst  of  innumerable 
dangers.  Tlie  particulars  of  this  memorable  advcn> 
MM  are  related  by  Xenophon  himaelf,  in  hia  Anabatitf 
or  Rttmt  Uu  Ten  TkmMuUL  in  letreating,  tbt 
object  of  the  Oreeka  waa  to  atrfte  the  Eoxine ;  bot 
the  error  lliey  committed  was  in  making  that  sea  ex- 
tend loo  fai  lo  the  east.  From  Cunaxa  they  turned 
their  course  to  the  Tigris,  crossed  that  river,  marehed 
thrmii^h  Media,  northward,  still  following  the  coqrae 
of  tho  Tigris  They  then  crossed  the  mountsitis  of 
the  Carduchi,  and,  after  great  exertions,  reached  the 
aouroaa  of  the  nver  joat  mentioned.  After  thia  tbaj 
traveiaed  Annenia.  ctoaaed  the  Enpbiatea  not  far  frem 
Its  source,  lost  many  of  their  number  ;n  ilie  marr«hea 
through  the  cold  and  snow,  and  came  to  the  Fhasis. 
I<eavinff  this  stream,  they  pasted  through  the  countnea 
of  the  Taochi,  Chalybes,  Macrones,  Colrhiana,  and  al 
last  reached  tlie  Greek  colony  of  Trapezus  on  tha 
coa>il  of  the  Euzinc  Sea.  As  there  were  not  »hipa 
enough  there  to  receive  tbera  all,  they  detemiiiied  to 
retom  home  by  had,  and,  amching  along  tha  eeeai  af 
the  Eimne,  rame  to  Chn  sopobs  opfKJsite  nv78ritiiim. 
•After  having  crossed  ov«  r  to  ihe  latter  city,  and  been 
deceived  by  the  promises  of  Aiiaxibius,  ihe  Spartan 
admiral,  tbey  eniecad  into  tha  aervice  ef  Scathes,  king 
of  Thrace,  who  bad  aelieited  their  aid.  Thia  prince^ 
however,  proving  faithless,  and  paying  them  only  a 
psrt  of  ihcir  stipulated  recompense,  they  finally  en* 
tered  into  the  serrica  of  Thymhran,  who  had  been  dW 
rccted  hv  the  Spartans  lo  rai!»e  an  army  and  make  war 
upon  the  slumps  Pharnabaziis  and  Tissapbernes.  Ac- 
cording  tc  Xenophon.  the  whole  diataiice  traveraed  Ira 
the  Greeks,  both  in  going  and  rccomiog,  waa  llflft 
parasaiigs,  or8l,60O  atadia.  The  whole  time  lakes 
up  was  blleen  months,  of  which  the  retreat  itself  oc- 
cupied i«3ss  than  eight. — Having  returned  to  Greece. 
Xenophon,  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five  years,  joinaa 
.\gc»ilaus.  king  of  Sparta,  and  fought  with  him.  not 
only  in  Asia,  hut  also  against  the  Thebans  at  home, 
in  the  battle  of  Coronra.  The  Athenians,  displeaaed 
at  thia  alliance,  bnwght  a  pablic  accusation  agaioal 
him  Ibr  hie  fenner  cowlaet  in  engagins  in  tha  aerviao 
of  Cyrua,  and  condemned  him  to  exile.  The  Spaiw 
tana*  upon  this,  took  Xenophon.  as  an  injured  man,  no* 
der  their  pwotection.  ami  provnU  d  imn  with  a  eeaaCoaa* 
able  retreat  at  Scilluns  in  £l>s.  making  him  a  preaedl 
of  a  dwelling  there,  with  considerable  land  attached 
to  it.  According  lo  Paoaaniaa  (6,  6).  they  gave  him 
the  eatiia  town  of  Scillnne.  Here  ha  rawanwd*  if  wo 
balim  the  warn  ftatwiai,  far  iha  wmamki  at  Mp 
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^tynt  and  in  till*  nowt  dedicated  hNioM  to  Utacvy 
pofviiit*.  XrTio|ilioa  Imuelf  hie  given  m,  in  tke  Am- 

bas  !"  (r),  3,7,1  iti  interesting  »ccouol  of  Jus  residence  al 
ScUlunt,  Mh«:te  be  tiiecleU  a  temple  to  the  £plie«uii  Di* 
•M,  in  perfornwoce  of  »  vow  :nade  during  the  famous 
retreat  which  he  m  ably  conducted.  In  this  plsce  be 
died,  in  ibr  90th  year  of  his  sge.  Pautsniss,  who  vis- 
ited the  niitis  of  SciUuns,  states  that  the  tomb  of  Xen* 
epboii  WM  pointed  out  lo  him,  tud  over  tt  hia  sletaeef 
rmieUe  maible.  He  edda,  that  when  ^  Eleaaa  look 
SciliuDu,  they  li.-Oiight  Xenophon  to  trial  for  having  ac- 
cepted the  estate  at  the  hands  of  ibe  Spartans,  but  that 
ho  was  aoquiit'>d.  sod  allowed  lo  neioe  thece  vrithout 
nolestation-  The  common  account,  however,  makes 
him  to  Iwve  retired  to  Corinth  when  a  war  had  bro- 
ken out  bet^^i '  n  the  Spartans  and  Eleans,  and  to 
kave  ended  hu  dajf*  t^e.  The  iotegnty,  iJm  piety, 
ml  dio  moderation  of  Xcnoplion  remleced  bun  an 
ornament  to  t' c  Socratic  School,  and  proved  how 
mtteh  be  had  )>ro>iied  by  the  precepts  of  his  roaster. 
Hie  wbote  military  eondoet  discovered  an  admirable 
union  of  wisdom  and  valour.  And  his  writings,  at  the 
terne  time  that  they  have  aflbrded,  to  all  succeed- 
ing ag^,  otic  (if  the  iiioiii  perfect  models  of  purity, 
■inplicity,  and  harmony  of  Uoguage»  eboond  with  aen- 
ttaeolB  tnily  Socratic.— By  bie  wife  Phitoeia  Xeno> 
phon  had  two  sons,  Gryllu's  anJ  Otodora*  ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  fell  with  glory  in  the  baiile  of  Manii- 
nee,  after  having  mflietod  a  mortal  wound  on  Hj>am- 
inoodM,  the  Theban  commander.  (Vid.  Gtyllu?) 
■"-The  vrorks  of  Xenophon,  who  has  been  styled, 
from  the  swceinr?*  and  graceful  sinijjhtity  of  ins  lan- 
guage, the  '*  Attic  bee,"  are  as  follows  :  1.  'E^vMca 
("  Greaan  Hi*tory**%  in  eevon  booke.  In  this  woik 
Xenophon  gives  a  continuation  of  the  his'.orv  of  Thu- 
cydides,  down  to  ibe  UaiUe  of  Mantinca.  It  was  un- 
dertaken al  an  advanced  age,  araid  the  retirement  of 
8eiUiioa«  and  cotapleted  either  thero  or  it  Corinth. 
The  work  ta  felt  of  lacune  and  falsified  passages. 
The  recital  of  the  battle  of  Lcucira  is  not  given  with 
sufficient  derolcKNnent,  and  it  is  evident  that  Xeno- 
fihon  relates  with  vegtel  the  victory  of  Epaminondaa 
over  his  adopted  country.  Xenophon  docs  not  imitate 
in  this  production  the  manner  of  Thucydides.  That 
<if  Herodotus  accorded  belter  with  his  general  char- 
•eier  as  e  writer,  and  had  mon  malon  to  the  style 
of  eloquence  that  nwtkcd  the  school  of  Isocrates, 
of  which  Xenophon  had  been  a  disciple  —2.  'Avuf/a- 
0»f  ('*  The  Bxpediiton  into  Upper  Asia")»  otherwise 
enlled  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thonatnd."  Xeno- 
phon.  as  has  already  been  remarked,  bore  a  tar^e  share 
ut  tbu  glorious  expedition.  H,*  narrative,  wtitteti 
with  groat  clearness  and  singular  modesty,  forms  one 
of  the  most  interestiiia  works  bequeathed  to  os  by  an- 
tiquity.—3.  Kvpov  ITnidfffa  ('*  Tile  BdneatUm  of  Cy- 
ms").  This  work  not  only  (.'ires  s  view  of  the  earlier 
years  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  also  of  his  whole  life, 
end  of  the  laws,  institutions,  and  govomment  employ- 
ed by  him  at  home  and  abroad,  in  pcarr  and  in  w  ir 
Oionysius  of  Haiicariiassus  {Ep.  ad  L'n.  J'vmp.~~ 
Op-,  vol.  6,  p.  777,  ed.  Rtukt)  characterizes  the  work 
ae  the  iiitwa  fituiktuf  ayaBofi  xoi  tvdaifiiavoc,  and 
Oieore  (Bp.  mi  Q.  fV.,  1. 1,  8)  wsme  os  not  to  con< 
Mder  this  treatise  as  coristrucltd  with  historic  faith, 
hot  aa  a  mere  pattern  of  just  government.  In  fact, 
the  Cyropadia  le  leM  a  history  than  a  epeeiee  of  hia> 
toriral  romance.  Cyrus  is  represent*  !  tn  i:-^  as  a  wise 
and  magnanimous,  a  just,  generous,  ana  piiiriotic  king  ; 
as  a  great  and  experienced,  a  prudent  and  invincible 
oommander ;  a  brif  bt  exemplar  to  those  who  an  called 
lo  wieM  the  military  energiee  of  nations,  to  defend 
ihc.r  Ti^liLr-land  from  hoslde  apgres.sion,  to  conquer 
OB  a  foreign  aoil  the  enemies  of  their  country,  to  en- 
hi|0  the  boandaries  of  their  empire,  and  to  diffuse 


•ver  subject  mil! 


thr  Mr«;e{Tir's  of  riv;I  nnJcr  arid 


poacafol  ioduatry,  of  extended  is&autaclures,  trade, 


and  commerce.  Plato  {de  Leg.,  3. — Op.,  toL  8,  p 
143.  ei.  Bip  )  daniee  that  Cyrus  opdhc  waAiac  ifim, 

and  ihi^i  icattmr-nt  is  considered  by  Valckeoaer  lohavc 
been  directed  against  the  represeotatioos  of  Xeno- 
phon ;  aild  hence  we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  the  op- 
position between  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon  and  that 
wnu<:n  by  Plato.  From  Aulus  Gelltus  (i^.  A  ,  \4, 3^ 
we  discern  some  trsces  of  this  personal  tiostilitv  be- 
tween these  great  pbiloeophen.  (Borfarr,  di  JPm, 
C^op.,  I,  1.— Compare  iwnailta  wrfer  the  aitiela 
Plato.) — .As  regards  the  more  received  accotits  rfk- 
tive  to  the  elder  Cyrus,  the  student  is  re/erred  Ui  laat 
artido  iteelf. — Some  modem  erilico  hnt  tbotj^bt  that 
Xenophon,  in  this  work,  is  not  as  romantic  in  his  de- 
tails as  be  IS  commonly  supposed  to  be,  bat  that  be 

Sves  us  the  mode  of  education  adopted  in  tr,*  case  of 
0  jonng  Peisiaos  that  belonged  to  a  pnvileged  caste^ 
that  of  m  wanion  mmaljr,  and  aoC  tho  meaMr  of 
rearing  which  was  common  to  the  people  at  'irge. 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  nothing  in  the  Cno- 
pcdia  indicates  the  intention  of  its  autW  to  poaleea 
a  work  of  the  imagination.    Others  have  aoppesed 
that  Xenophon's  object  in  writing  the  treatise  inqnes- 
tion  was  to  criticise  the  first  two  L>ooks  of  Plato  s  Re- 
public, and  that  the  latter  retaliated  m  his  thud  bosk 
of  laws  hf  drawing  a  ehandsr  of  Cyras  quite  dMawt 
from  that  which  Xenophon  had  depicteAl  (Cottfslt 
Anl.  GcU  ,  I  C-,  and,  in  relation  to  the  Cyropedia  gca> 
erally,  the  T'lb-f  riation  of  Fraguier,  Mem.  de  FAatL 
det  inter.,        vol.  2,  p.  48. — SsxfUe- Croii,  Oitcm- 
Hon*,  dtc..  t^.,  vol.  46,  p.  399. —  Baden,  OvusatU 
iMtuia,  Ilarn  ,  176;},  8vo,  n.  2. — Damm,  Bcrtiaer 
MonaUtkr^t^  1 796,  vol  1 ,  p.  69.)   Tboogb  the  C/m- 
pwdb  be  eenainly  tlM  woil;  of  Xeno^on,  soaodieAfv 
have  nevertheless  arisen  with  respect  to  the  UdUi  part 
of  the  history,  and  which  Valckcnaer,  Schneider.  P. 
A.  Wolfe,  and  many  other  modem  eeholars  regard  as 
the  addition  of  some  later  writer,  who  wuhed  to  weak- 
en the  favourable  impression  towards  the  Persians 
which  the  perusal  of  the  main  work  could  not  fail  to 
produce.   (Compare  ScJuUz^  De  Cyroptidia  epilofftf 
dbc.  Jbf.,  1808,  8vo.— Awnenunni,  Ejnlog.  der  Cyrp. 
patlie,  Ac,  Ltxpz.,  1819,  8vo  ) — I.  Ao}-  <  cU  .Kii-'i- 
haov  ("Eioge  on  AgcsiLiuji").    Xeoupl^o  bad  fol- 
lowed this  pnneo  in  his  expedition  into  Asia,  and  hel 
been  an  oyewitnees  of  his  victories  in  that  coovtvrr 
He  had  acrompanied  him  also  in  his  Grecian  cam- 
paigns, and  his  attachment  to  tLis  eminent  commacdc 
waa  the  secret  cauae  of  bis  baoisbmeBt  from  Athene 
No  one,  thereliirB,  was  hatter  ^alifled  le  write  th«  H 
ography  of  this  celebrated  Spartan.    Csccro,  in  sjieak 
uig  of  this  work  of  Xenopbon's,  says  that  it  sorpesies 
all  the  statues  ever  erected  to  the  Tilf  I  Unmonlaa 
monarch  {Ep.  ad  Fam.,  G,  12} ;  and  yet  some  modem 
critics,  with  Valckeiiaer  at  their  head,  have  regarded 
this  puce  of  biography  as  below  the  standard  of  Xeo- 
ophon's  acknowledged  abilittea  as  a  vrtiiet;  and  the 
production  of  eeme  sophist  or  rbetericna  of  a  oaboa. 
<]urni  ape.  —  f5,  ' A:r()in  r,uo\'n  uaT(j  Slu.  a'crr  ("  Me- 
mmrt  uj  Sucrates"),  the  best  of  Xeiiopt^u'a  philO' 
sophical  work«     It  gives,  first,  a  justification  of  Soe- 
rates  against  thechsrgcof  having  introduced  strsn^ 
deities  instead  of  worshipping  the  national  ones,  arid 
of  having  corrupted  the  young  by  his  example  and 
maxims.    It  then  goea  on  to  adduce  Tarious  conv^ 
satione  betweon  Soeratee  end  bis  disciptoe  on  topics  ef 
a  moral  and  religious  nature    (Consult  I>issfi.  D< pki- 
liuophta  maraii  m  Xrnf)p!ioriti.i  de  S^c-au  cmnnumtit- 
niff  trtHtOt  Colt  ,         )    This  work,  written  wiA 
aingntsr  graee  and  elegance,  offends  in  many  ui<t3Ti;«s 
against  the  roles  and  me  form  of  the  dialogue,  actd  »- 
comes,  on  ihe^c  occasions,  an  actual  monologue,    it  j» 
divided  into  four  books,  but  is  thought  to  have  been 
anciently  more  f«lamHMMe.<-m.  ZsMfcpdvwf  *Ave^ 
yin  ~p6f  roi'c  dutaard^  {"Defence  of  Sucru.-s.  I'. 
Jore  hu  Jmdge*"),   This  piece  is  not,  as  the  utia 
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mitetie*,  a  plead  iog  delirOTod  in  tlw  pwww  of 

his  judj^es;  iicitliir  is  il  a  defence  of  himself,  on  ihe 
rt  of  Socralet,  agautst  tbs  vic@»  and  crimes  laid  lu 
charge ;  it  ia  rather  «  development  of  the  moiivea 
which  i!  'J'icrJ  Ulu  &age  to  prefer  dcaih  lo  the  humiii- 
alioa  ul  addressing  cnUeaUu*  and  i>u^phcaUoi>!i  to 
pMjildiced  judges.  Valckeoaer  and  Schneider  consider 
IIm  wof k  uommhv  of  XAOoplMii.  ThafociMcof  tluM 
critic*  sees  in  thu  tbs  pfMOctMm  of  Um  Mine  indi* 

Tidual  who  fabricated  the  latter  part  of  the  Cyropanlia  ; 
while  Schneider  thinks  that  it  once  formed  a  poiiron 
of  the  Mcinoua  of  Socrates,  and  that  the  grammari- 
ans, after  dc:  i>  S:!;ir  it  from  liiis  work,  faUified  and 
.:orrupted  it  in  many  places. — 7,  Xt^.Tooiwi'  ^i'/moo- 
C  Banquet  of  Phdotopkers^').  The  object  which 
XeiMDhon  bad  in  view  in  writing  tbie  |>iecet  wbidi  ia 
a  elu/  ttentvre  in  point  of  atyle,  wu  to  pUeo  in  the 
clearest  lighi  the  purity  of  his  master's  principles  tth- 
livo  to  friendship  and  love,  and  to  render  a  just  hom- 
■igo  to  the  ilinoeeiiceof  his  moral  character.  Some  of 
the  ancients  were  ;  rr-Tuadcd  that  Xenophoii  had  an- 
other andaecondai)  u^  jcci,  that  ol  oppu:>uig  hu  "  Ban- 
quet" to  Plato's  dialogue  which  bears  the  same  title, 
«nd  in  which  Socraiea  had  not  been  deoiclod,  m  Xen- 

r*  m  thought,  with  ail  the  simplicity  uwi  oMiked  his 
acter.  Schi.LiItr  i  n!  '^'^lsk^■,  two  celebrated 
cotnmenlaiors  on  Xeaophon,  a^  well  as  an  excellent 
in^e  in  matters  of  taste,  the  distinguished  Wieland 
(Attmcfu  Mtueum,  vol.  4.  p.  76),  have  adopted  this 
sauic  upiuion ;  but  11  im  been  attacked  by  two  other 
scholars,  Boeckh  and  Ast.  l  iiu  fonner  believes  that 
Plato  mtoi&  bis  dialogue  after  having  read  the  Banquet 
of  Xenophon,  and  that,  in  plaee  of  Socsatei  he  reel- 
I)-  was,  tlie  founder  of  the  Academy  wished  to  trace, 
under  ilto  uatne  of  this  philosopher,  iho  beau  ideal  of 
■  true  sage,  such  as  he  had  conceived  the  character 
to  bo.  {ComiAentatio  Acadenuca  de  simullate  qua 
J'latoni  cum  Xenofhonle  interce*$i$3e  fcrlur,  Berol , 
1811,  4to.)  Abl  goes  still  farther,  and  pretends  to 
find  10  the  Banquet  of  Xenopbou  sure  indications  of 
iu  having  been  one  of  the  worka  of  hia  youth.  (Ami, 
Platons  Lehcn  und  Schnftcn,  p.  314.)— -8  '!•  r  ;} 
Tvpawof  ('* //ifrw"  ),  a  dialogue  between  the  ^yracu- 
•an  monarch  &im1  Simonides,  in  wliieh  Xenophon  com- 
pares the  troublesome  life  of  a  prince  with  the  tran- 
quil existence  of  a  private  individual,  intermingling 
from  time  to  time  observations  on  the  art  of  govern- 
iog....^.  O'lKOVi^unoi  Xityc^  Dtscoutte  on  Econo- 
my*').  Thb  piece  it  ia  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Socrates  and  Critobulus,  son  of  Crito,  anJ  one  of  his 
disciples.  Some  critics  have  regarded  il  the  ilfih 
book  of  tb«  MenoilB.  It  ia  less  a  theory  of,  than  a 
eutogian  on»  iwtl  oeonom;,  or,  to  other  wonU,  a 
treattae  on  mofdity  as  applied  to  rural  and  domaitic 

life.  Il  contains  also  boiiie  inti  r.'itiiig  and  injlructivo 
details  relative  to  the  slate  uf  agriculture  among  the 
Greeka :  we  find  in  it.  likewise,  some  anecdotes  re- 
specting the  v  nrrjer  Cyrus.  Cicero  translated  this 
work  into  Laitn,  and  \'ugil  ha^  drawn  from  it  the  ma- 
terials for  some  passages  in  his  Georgics. — 11.  Ilcpi 
Imut^t  C*  On  tkt  KnmUdgc  9j  Horttt"),  A  very 
uaefol  treatiao,  in  which  Xenophon  makee  known  the 
marks  by  which  a  good  horse  inuy  be  discovered. 
He  cites,  abridges,  and  coin]iki(<8  ihe  work  of  tt  cer- 
tain Simon,  who  had  wriiicn  on  this  subject  i>efore  him. 
— II.  *Irr,Ta/);ttKof  ("  Hipparch'.cug.'or  iht  dulicM  of  an 
officer  of  ftfca/ry").  After  having  said  something  re- 
specting the  knowledge  of  horses  necessary  tor  an  of- 
ficer of  cavalry  to  have,  Xenophon  lays  down  the 
ftilee  that  ooght  to  guide  in  the  aekction  of  the  irfker 
himself,  and  then  traces  the  gciictal  dulKB  apjicrtain- 
ing  to  tbe  suuon.  — 12-  Kwi^/rnfco^  {"Of  ihe 
clue").  A  eulogium  on  the  e-terciso  of  hunting, 
gfter  which  Xenophon  unfolds  the  theory  of  the  sport. 
—13.  UCpot  9  rt(H  jrpoooiuv  ("  On  the  reveaiU4  of 
The  ob|cet  of  tki*  nwiiM  » to  ebow  Ant 


the  revMoM  of  Attiea,  if  well  regulated,  are  suffi- 
cient for  iu  population,  without  the  need  of  the  Athe- 
oiana  rendeiifig  tbemselvea  odioua  by  eiactMoe  from 
their  alliea  or  attl^eete.~14.  Aquddvievuja.  mXtrtla 

("  f7'rvcrninenl  of  the  J^ccdizmoniant"). — 15.  KOtivi- 
-ukirda  ("  UoDernmeni  of  the  Alkemana").  Theae 
two  amall  works  are  very  probably  not  XonoplKNi*e. — 
Wo  have  alao  aoven  letten  of  this  same  writer.— The 
beat  editkMie  of  the  works  of  Xenophon  are,  that  of 
Schneider,  Lips.,  1800.  reprinted  st  Oxford.  1812,  6 
voU.  8to,  and  that  of  Weiake,  X4m.,  1798-1803,  » 
vote.  8«o.  There  tio  ttonetooe  eoitiona  alto  of  the 
sepiirts'r  works,  some  verv  useful. — 11.  A  Greek  ro- 
mance writer,  a  nauve  of  Ephesus,  whose  era  and  his- 
tory are  eqoaUy  ookoown.  With  the  exception  of 
Soidaa,  no  ancient  writer  makee  anv  mention  of  him, 
not  even  Photins,  who  has  recorded  the  names  of  so 
many  writers  of  tho  middhng  class  Tin  I!;irii;i  ils 
Lacella  placea  him  iu  the  a£e  of  the  Antonines,  and 
others  in  the  foarth  and  tUu  eentoriea.  Peerlkamp, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  his  editors,  considers  him 
to  be  iho  cBrliesi  of  the  Greek  romancers,  and  fancies 
that  be  ia  able  to  detect  the  imitationa  of  the  reel 
The  same  author  affirma  that  Xenophon  it  m  ttttiBWl 
name,  and,  farther,  that  no  Greek  lOmaticn',  with  the 
e.\cpplion  of  Ileliodorii^i,  h.is  written  in  hi<  n  il  name. 
Mr.  Duolop,  in  bis  History  of  Fiction,  mentions  three 
Xenopbooa,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Charitea; 
but  r'lnr:'on  must  have  lived  in  or  ^ftcr  the  !ifth  ren- 
tury,  ai  a  liisiance  of  uo  [ta  than  .U)U  years  from  the 
time  in  which  we  have  placed  Xenophon,  on  the  best 
authorities  we  can  find.  The  three  Xenophons,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Donlop,  were  Aotkicbus,  Cyprius,  and 
Ephesius,  and  their  works,  "  Babylonica,"  "  Cyjtriaca," 
and  "  Ephesiaea."  Of  theae,  only  the  last  has  been 
published.  It  i.s  entitled  'E^raioxd  rci  Kara  'kwBimr 
Kai  'A6poK6fU}v  ("  Ephestacs,  or  the  Loves  of  Abro- 
comet  and  Anthia'^).  Tho  story  is  commonplace, 
and  yet  improbable ;  but  the  t~tylo  is  »imple,  and  the 
actios  buay  witixmt  coofoaioo.  For  a  long  time  the 
exiatoneo  of  ihte  woik  waa  denied.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  Angclo  Poliziono  quoted  a  passage  from  this 
romance ;  but  Uie  incredulity  of  the  learned  wsa  stiU 
manifested  two  centllfiea  after.  At  length,  in  17S6» 
an  Italian  translation  waa  published  by  Antonio  Maria 
Salvini,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Greek  text  appeared 
in  print.  Even  tins,  however,  u  i"  insufficient;  for. 
eight  years  after,  we  find  Lenglci  du  Fresnoy,  in  hia 
pseodpnymooa  work  on  the  cnatoms  of  tl>e  Komtaa, 
asserting  that  '•rciiher  tho  origins)  nreck,  nor  any 
other  version,"  was  known.  1*he  best  edition  of 
Xenophon  of  Ephesus  ia  that  of  Peerlkamp,  Htartem, 
1818,  4to.  There  ia  also  a  good  edition  by  Passow, 
Lipt.,  1833,  12mo.  {Foreign  Quarterly  Renew,  yeA. 
5,  p.  124,  teqq.) 

XsKxss,  1.  son  and  successor  of  Dariua  IlystaspiaOB 
the  throne  of  Persia.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  second  eon 
of  'hi  t  Ti, anarch,  but  ibc  first  born  liiiio  him  of  Aiossa, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  whom  Dartus  had  married  after 
be  came  to  the  throne.  The  elder  son  was  Artabanaa, 
bora  unto  Dtrioa  while  yet  in  a  private  station.  The 
two  prineee  contended  for  the  empire,  Artahanne 
groundinji  KIm  claim  on  the  common  law  of  inheritance. 
Xerxes,  the  youn;^er,  on  his  descent  from  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy  Demaratus,  the  exiled  kmg  ol 
Sparta,  aided  XerxcJt  with  his  coonsels,  and  suggest- 
ed to  bim  another  argument,  drawn  from  the  Spartan 
rule  of  succession,  by  which  a  son  born  after  the  ae- 
eaeaion  of  a  lung  vraa  preferred  to  bia  elder  orother. 
Denot  decided  In  his  favoor,  and  declared  him  hit 
heir;  swnvcr),  perhaps,  much  more  hy  l^e  influence  of 
Atoasa,  which  was  always  great  with  him,  than  by 
reason  or  usage.  In  the  following  yc«r  (B.C  48ft), 
before  be  hau  ended  his  preparattone  againat  Egypt 
and  Attica,  be  died,  and  Xerxea  aacended  the  throne. 
Thn  the  BwMMi  ■mmIw  potid  ftom  the  haado  of  • 
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Ituncft  who  bad  ac^uiivd  it  bjr  tab  boUiMM  sad  pni' 
4ei>c«,  to  OM  bora  in  (be  paUcc.  the  favourite  son  of 
ihff  <ft*ounl«  gue«n,  who  bati  be^  aecotlomed,  Crom 
hM  inlcocjr,  to  re^ifd  the  kingdom  u  hm  inbiitMW, 
ptriiij'S  t<j  think  ihil  ihv  blood  of  Cyfus  which  flowed 
U)  bia  fciiM  r«i*eU  Uuu  iitiuvc       fatkt:!.    Bred  up  m 
th*  pOBpOtti  loxurf  of  the  PeniAo  court,  MWOf  iiaves 
god  womh,  ft  uurk  for  tboir  iatimwid  iniMBe*,  be 
btui  itoito  of  tbe  experieoee  whkh  llwiiw  had  gmined 
in  that  p« nod  of  his  life  when  Svloson's  cloak  w»s  a 
welcome  preteot.   He  wu  piobebly  iniienor  to  bu 
fotbtr  ia  ebilrtjr ;  but  the  difaiVBea  betweea  ihaai  itt 
fortune  and  r  !  -n';c-)  t>e«m«  to  hs*'-  lofi  more  tracet 
Uk  tneir  htalury  umn  any  diafMrUy  ot  nature.  Ambi- 
tion WM  pot  the  promiiiCQl  feature  m  liic  ctiaracter  of 
Xtrxea ;  and.  had  he  folkMed  bia  uabiaaed  webii*- 
uoo,  be  would,  perbapa,  bare  been  eomont  to  torn  dw 
preparaliona  of  Danu't  a^^aiiist  the  revolted  E^ypiiansi. 
aod  hare  abeodocwd  ibe  expedition  agatust  (irieecc,  to 
which  be  waa  not  spurred  by  any  personal  moiivea. 
But  he  was  surrounded  bv  intn  who  wire  led  by  vari- 
ous }>atMiioM  and  iu(erei»u  lo  iie»ir«  lhat  be  should 
erosecute  bie  fatber'a  ptam  of  cooquei^  aod  reven^. 
llftnioniwi  «m  Mgw  to  nm»m  an  cnMipme  in  which 
k»  had  been  fbited  through  anavoideble  laiaehanee.  not 
ibrosigh  hi»  own  iiica(>acity.    lit'  had  reputation  to  re- 
tneve,  aod  might  look  forward  to  the  poaaeaaion  of  a 
groeC  liMopeaa  aalrapy,  at*80eb  ft  diattoee  ftom  tite 
court  as  would  inakt^'  him  almcMt  ea  absolute  sover- 
eign.   Ha  was  wariidy  seconded  by  tbe  Griick^,  who 
Ma  been  drawn  to  Suaa  by  tbe  report  of  the  approach- 
invaeioa  of  Ibeir  couolnr,  and  erho  wantea  ^etnjga 
in  eeeomplish  their  deaigna.    The  Thai— lian 
hoii<t«  of  the  Alcuads.  ciUrt  because  they  thought 
iheir  power  insecure,  or  expected  to  increase  ti  by  be- 
nOMiag  vaasals  of  the  Penifttt  fciog.  sent  their  emisaa- 
ries  to  invite  bim  to  the  conquest  of  Greece.    Tho  ex- 
iled Piswtratids  had  no  other  chance  for  the  recovery 
of  Athens      Tht  y  Itad  brou;;:hl  a  tiuti  named  Ofiomac- 
litua  with  tbcffi  to  court,  who  waa  one  of  ibe  first 
umm§  the  Gtveka  to  praetiae  an  ait,  afterward  very 
comoion.   that  nf  forgini];  prnphectea  and  oracles. 
White  thcu  Uiniiy  rukU  at  Athena,  be  bad  been  de- 
laetMl  in  Wmeating  verses,  wbieb  he  bad  iateqioUiad 
in  a  work  aaertbed  to  tbe  anoient  aeer  Muswaa,  and 
HipparchuB,  before  his  patron,  had  banished  him  from 
the  city.     But  the  cxilct  naw  the  Ufv  they  might  make 
of  bis  talents,  aod  had  taken  him  into  tbeur  service. 
Tbejr  mm  laeonuaended  him  to  Xerxes  as  a  nea  who 
possessed  a  tri;3!)tire  of  prophrtical  knowledge,  and  the 
young  king  hsicned  with  uiiouapccting  cony&denoe  to 
the  encouraging  predictions  which  OnamaetiUM  4rtw 
from  hia  iiiexhauatible  atorae.   ThoM  wriona  nnginea 
at  length  prevailed.    Tbe  imagination  nf  Xenree  was 
inflamed  with  the  pronpectof  rivalling  or  xnrpassiiig  the 
achievements  of  his  glorious  predeces»ora,  and  ot  ex- 
tending his  dominion  to  tbe  ends  of  the  earth.  (Herod., 
7, 8  )    Ho  resolved  on  the  invasion  of  Grt-cce  First, 
however,  in  the  second  yiar  of  hi»  rtign,  he  led  an  ariiiy 
s^aiiiiit  L'^ypi.  and  brought  it  again  under  the  Peraiao 
yoke,  wbicb  waa  purpeaely  made  more  burdenaonn  and 
galling  than  befoin.   He  intniated  it  to  the  eare  of  hia 
brolhrr  Achsmenes,  and  then  returned  to  Persia,  nnd 
bent  all  bis  thougbis  towards  tbe  West.    Only  one  of 
bia  enunaellora,  nie  oiiole  Aitabanne,  ia  aeid  to  heve 
been  wise  and  honest  enough  to  endeavour  to  d- vr^rt  hi'n 
from  tbe  enterprise,  and  especially  to  dissuade  iiun  /rum 
nuking  hifl  own  person  in  it.    If  any  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  tbe  atory  told  by  HoiodoUia  abont  the  de< 
liberationa  bald  on  this  ijneetion  in  the  PwHan  eiMnat. 
we  might  suspect  'f  at  if  e  influence  and  arts  of  iln 
Magian  priesthood,  which  we  (i.nd  in  tbia  teign  rumg 
in  credit,  bad  bean  aet  at  work  by  thn  advoraariea  of 
Artabanua  lo  counteract  hia  influence  over  the  mi'ifl 
of  hia  nephew,  and  to  coofinn  Xersea  in  bia  martial  i 
mod.  The  vast  pn^pnraiian  wtva  continnad  nritk  n- 
1400  ' 


doubled  activity,  to  raiaa  an  aiiiiamwii  «uilb|  nf 

presence  of  the  king  Hi»  aim  was  not  merely  to  col- 
lect a  force  aafficient  to  UMore  the  aoccewi  of  bie  am* 
dnrtakiag ,  and  In  naaw  wway  all  n^ioeition,  bat  alM^ 
and  perhaps  principally,  to  fet  his  whole  eaormotia 
power  iQ  magnificent  array,  that  he  tnighl  ei>]oy  tbe 
sight  of  it  bim««lf,  and  display  it  to  tbe  admiratm  of 
tbe  world.  PorfouryaaialofifcrAaiaimnaitlfcapin 
reatleaa  tarmoil :  no  laai  lime  waa  naadad  in  jmsila 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  coumkb*  '  r  * 
waa  about  to  be  pooled  out  iK>on  Eorope.  BeMdce 
the  atome  Um  waw  to  ba  earned  in  ihetfaMwUch 
was  to  accompany  the  army,  it  W9«  nere5s^rT  tlat 
magazines  abould  ue  formed  along  me  whole  IiQe  of 
march  as  far  as  tbe  coolhies  of  Greece.  Bat,  in  addi- 
tion to  tbeee  prudent  precauliooa,  two  works  w«n»  b^ 
gun,  whirb  scarcely  served  any  other  purpose  ten  lhat 
of  showing  tbe  power  and  majesty  of  Xerxea,  aod  pro- 
ving that  be  woold  aufler  no  obetaclca  to  bar  has  pieg> 
reaa.    It  wooM  bavn  bean  eeay  to  iraaeport  Ina  ImifB 

in  fhip'  OTcr  ihe  Hellespont  ,  but  it  wa-?  ^'•••-t  srit*d 
lo  the  dignity  of  the  monarcb,  who  was  sikhji  to  uaiie 
both  continints  under  bis  dominion,  to  join  tbem  by  a 
bn^gn  laid  upon  tbe  subject  cfaaandi  nod  to  amiih 
acroea  ae  alon);  a  royal  road.  The  atorm  limit  had  da* 
stroyed  the  fleet  v^hich  accompanied  Mardonius  in  bti 
unfortunate  expedition,  laad  made  tite  ci»a*t  of  Aiitos 
temble  to  tbe  Persiana.  Tbe  simplest  mode  of  avoid- 
itig  this  formidable  cape  would  have  be»;n  to  draw 
iheu  »l)ips  over  the  narrow,  low  ucck  lhat  connects  tba 
mountain  with  the  mamlaitd.  But  Xerxes  preferred 
to  leave  a  mnnomaot  of  bw  graaiacoa  and  «^  hia  eo' 
terpriae,  in  a  eanal  ent  Arangn  tbe  tellMmia,  a  dMtaaaa 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  This  work  emp'oytd  a 
multitude  of  men  for  three  years.  Tbe  caatuoeiioa 
of  tha  two  bridgea  which  were  thrown  tcroM  tbe  Hal> 
lespont  was  intrusted  to  tbe  akill  of  tbe  Pbcnieiana 
and  Egyptians.  When  these  preparations  were  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  Xerxes  aet  forth  for  Sardi-.  wV.c-re  he 
designed  toapend  the  follow mg  wintor,  aod  to  receive 
the  ra-enfeieementa  which  he  tad  npointcd  there  ta 
join  the  main  army  (BC  481)  During  his  slay  at 
Sardis,  the  Phoenician  and  i-^ryptian  eogineera  com- 
pleted their  btidgaa  on  the  Hwe^nt ;  but  tbe  worit 
was  not  strong  enough  to  reaist  a  viidaot  alomi,  wbieb 
broke  it  to  pieces  soon  after  it  wae  finished  How  fat 
ihiM  di.sasttcr  wa»  owing  lo  defects  in  its  con«:njctior., 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  ordinar;  skill  aod 
foresight,  doee  act  appear.  But  Xame  is  said  to 
have  tieoii  so  mtich  angered  by  tbe  accident  ihji  he 
put  tlte  aichilecu  to  death.  Such  a  bur^i  ot  p<isioa 
would  b«  credible  ennogh  in  itself,  and  is  only  reod«< 
ed  doubtful  by  the  eitiavagant  fables  that  gained  cred- 
it on  the  aubjoct  among  the  Greeks,  who,  in  tbe  biidf- 
ina  of  ihc  »acred  Hrllesponl,  saw  the  begiming^  of  a 
long  career  of  audacious  imptetv,  and  gradually  trnon- 
formad  the  laataninga  with  wbicb  tbe  passage  was  findU 
ly  secured  into  fetters  and  scourge*,  wk.i  -.vhich  the 
barbarian,  in  hm  madness,  liad  thought  u>  cha»lt»e  lite 
aggression  of  tbe  reballioue  atream.  Tbe  cotMrue> 
lion  of  new  bndges  waa  committed  to  other  cQgioevm* 
perbsps  to  Greeks  ;  but  their  namee  have  not  paased 
down,  lik<f  that  of  Mandrocles  By  their  art  1*0  firm 
and  bread  causeways  were  made  to  stretch  from  tka 
neighbonrhood  of  At^dus  to  a  projectiag  point  in  ibn 
)]  [  (  Mtc  short  of  the  Chersonesus,  rcning  eacb  on  a 
row  uf  fihips,  which  were  stayed  against  the  strnngcu- 
rent  that  bore  upon  tbem  from  tbe  north  by  anchors 
and  bgr  eablea  featonod  to  both  sidea  of  ifaa  cbannsi; 
iha  length  wae  not  far  abort  of  a  mile.   When  all  vma 

iri  readincHi*,  the  m  \  uti  iirc' t  was  set  in  mot.'-:*. 
Early  in  tbe  spring  (ii.C.  ISO),  Xerxes  began  his  mutk 
from  Sardis,  in  an  the  pomp  of  a  royal  progress.  Tbe 
baggage  led  tlir  wiv  :  it  w,-!*;  followed  bv  the  firrt  di- 

I vision  of  the  armed  crowd  that  bad  been  broogiu  to- 
fatltorftooiibatiyMMaiyMtiaan;  niMClof  ibfwg.» 
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[  nany  auange  wietiM  of  complexion,  dieu,iad 
commanmd  by  Thotsalun  gcnerala,  but  re. 
UMBf  aKfa  tiib«  il«  mn^tmd  anaour  am  bunIc  of  ^gbt* 
ng.   An  tattrmt  was  dm  Ml,  aftor  wbieb  cuw  IMO 

icked  Persian  cavalrv,  follo'.vi.l  hy  tqusl  number  of 
peumcOi  wbiO*«  laocva,  whicti  URy  catiicd  with  iha 
•hrtB  tmrnti  dsmMnrd.  ended  m  knobH  of  goU. 
t(  IT,  ten  i^arred  horscs,  of  the  Nisjmo  breed,  weie  led 
1  gorgeous  capjiisoua,  piccediog  the  chariot  of  the 
'ersian  Jove,  drawn  by  eight  white  borecs,  iho  dn- 
K  fdilowMf  on  ftm.  Tkm  cmm  Um  idj^aI  cbwiot, 
lao  4iMra  bf  hmmam  heiaaa,  in  wUeh  Xams  «al  in 
;ate;  but  from  tiOM  to  time  he  c^chari^rd  it  for  nn 
aaier  cwriage,  which  ahekered  bim  from  tbe  sua  and 
M  changea  of  the  weather.  He  waa  followed  by  tmt 
•ods  of  borse  and  foot,  like  those  which  went  inune- 
lately  before  him,  ajid  by  a  body  of  10,000  Peraian 
ifaniry,  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  who  were  called 
M  imoMiftala,  bacanaa  tbetr  nuiabar  waa  kapt  con- 
an^         A  thMsaad  «f  iImv,  who  oeeopiad  ifaa 


Jter  raiik»,  bort 


kiiohbcd  'Aith  pnltl  ;  those  of 


ke  rest  wcitt  eirnilariy  urnainenl«d  Willi  »iUer.  They 
era  followed  by  an  equal  ii  unbar  of  Paraian  eavaJrv. 
lie  remainder  of  the  boat  brought  up  the  rear.  In 
ii!>  Older  the  army  reached  Abydua,  and  Xerxea,  from 
lofty  throne,  surveyed  the  crowded  <iules  and  botoin 
f  tha  Uallaapoat,  and  the  UMfo  of  a  aaafigbt;  a 
jeeiacla  wUdi  Haradoiaa  migitt  wafl  thhdt  wttiiiiat 
I  have  moved  him  with  a  touch  of  hirtnun  rympaihy. 


tboogb  it  was  probably  never  ottered,  expieaead 
thoogbta  which  eonld  aeareely  fail  to  mmt  I*  At 
8p*wa».  PwMKtj,  ha  m  OMdt  t«  abaerve.  waa  lU 
endawwenc  wHdi  Oteeca  had  faeaiwd  from  nature ; 

btK  !aw  and  ri-;,Mj;!  h;nt  iirmo!  "ht  wiih  instrumf .-»t, 
with  which  she  had  cultivated  her  barren  iahentaoca, 
and  night  atill  hope  lo  repel  the  inviaiwi  aven  id 
Xarxeaand  his  host.  (Th'f^ra'rt  Hi$tory  nf  Greett, 
vol.  S,  p.  249,  nqq.) — Our  limus  will  not  allow  us  to 
enter  here  into  a  deuil  of  the  roovemetiia  of  Xerxea; 
and,  biaidea,  «•  iMte  alraadjr  given,  under  other  arli- 
elea«  a  bviaf  aomtnary  af  the  campaign.  ( Fnf.  Att»- 
nu'inm,  Thermojiylw,  Salarnif,  Ac.) — Afker  the  disaa- 
Lrous  deleal  at  &tlam«»,  Xerxea  felt  dcairoua  of  aa* 
caping  from  a  aute  of  thin^  wbkh  was  now  ha«om> 
iog  troobfesome  and  dangerous,  and  Mnr. Nonius  saw 
that  he  would  gladly  listen  to  any  proponal  mat  would 
facilitate  his  return  He  waa  aware,  that,  withoot  a 
llaat,tbe  war  oMsbt  ptebably  be  tadi<Nn,  in  whiobaaaa 
tba  immeiMa  hcXk  m  ihe  presant  armT  weoM  ba  vtHf 
an  encumbrance,  from  the  difficulty  of  Mibsisting  it. 
Beaidea,  the  ambition  of  Mardotiius  was  tlaitered  with 
the  idea  of  hia  becoming  Iba  conqueror  of  Greece, 
while  ho  feared  that,  if  he  now  returned,  he  mirrHt  he 
made  answerable  for  the  tU  saeress  of  the  expedition 
which  he  hud  advised.  Ho  liu n  h^re  proi>oaod  lo 
Xecxea  lo  cetitm  mio  Aaia  with  the  body  of  tba  araqr, 
loaviaf  faNnatf,  villi  aM,OM  «f  tba  beat  ttaopa,  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Oreece.    Xrrxcs  asbenlcd. 


'be  passage  did  not  begiu  beftwe  the  king  tiad  pnycd  lo  and  the  army  having  retired  into  Uoeotta,  Mardooim 


le  namg  son,  and  bad  uied  tofNOpitiat*  tba  Uellea 
iMit  iuelf  by  libattauBt  and  bf  oaaw^  into  it  golden 
easels  and  a  awoid.    After  the  bridges  bad  been 

trcwed  with  myrtle  and  purified  with  incense,  the  Ten 
liouaaad  JmniDrtaU^  crowned  with  obaplets,  led  the 
taf.  The  ataxy  cwaaad  by  ana  bridge,  tba  baggage 
y  iho  Other  ;  yet  ihr  livintf  tide  flowed  witbont  inter- 
iis-siuii  for  Ncven  day<i  and  n&veti  iiigbls  before  tbs 
wt  man,  as  Herodoioa  heard,  the  king  hiroaelf,  the 
aileat  and  most  mi^lie  paiaftD  in  ibe  host,  had  ar- 
ived  on  the  European  ahon.  ht  tba  great  plain  of 
)ori»jus,  «H.  \\\v  hanks  of  iho  Hcbrus  zn  aUein|)t  was 
lade  to  number  the  land  force.  A  space  was  eu- 
loaad  laifa  aaongb  to  contain  10^000  men ;  into 
bis  the  myriada  were  sacccssivoly  pnurtd  and  dis- 
barged,  till  the  whole  mass  had  been  rudeiy  counted 
ib$f  ware  than  drawn  op  according  to  their  natural  di- 
iamiB,  aiod  Xanaaiodt  ill  bia  cbas^aiiwf  tbaianka, 
rbila  tbe  royal  aeribea  ncarfod  tba  namoa,  aod  Mat 
kclv  the  t  •|ii.i>!n»?iit.«.  i,.if  '.'r,i-'  liilft  run',  races.  It  is  an 
^Qious  and  probable  conjeclurc  ol  Hecrcu's  {ideen, 
,  p.  1S7),  tbat  this  authentic  document  waa  the  ori- 
inal  source  from  which  Herodot  rs  drew  his  minute 
cscriplion  of  their  drcsK  and  wuajions.  The  real  mil- 
ary  atrcngth  of  the  armament  was  almost  lost  among 
w  ondiaeipliflwd  baida  which  could  ooly  vmjp^^ 
lovamanta  aa  well  aa  eomnaie  iia  atovaa.  Tkm  PM^ 
lans  we  re  ihe  core  of  both  the  land  and  sea  force  ;  none 
f  tbe  other  troops  arc  s&id  to  have  equalled  them  in  dis- 
ipliiia  or  in  courage  ;  and  the  fo«^alld4•raaty  tbotn- 
nd  men  who  guarded  the  royal  persoti  were  the  flower 
f  the  whole  nation.  Yet  tbeae,  aa  wc  sec  from  their 
KUarii^  armour,  aa  well  as  from  their  performances, 
ran  moeb  battar  6itad  for  aboar  tbu  for  actioo;  and 
r  Iba  real,  w  baar  dial  Ibay  wara  diatliifitiabad  fnm 
^e  maaa  of  the  aitny,  not  only  by  their  superior  order 
nd  valour,  but  also  by  the  abundance  ot  gold  they 
iaplayed,  by  the  tram  of  carriages,  women,  and  ser- 
ants  that  followed  thetn,  and  hy  the  provisions  set 
pari  for  their  use.  Though  Xerxes  himself  waa  ela- 
ed  by  the  spectacle  he  viewed  on  tbe  plains  and 
ba  sboraa  of  Doriacua,  it  aroat  bava  fillad  the  clear- 
tfbtad  Qiaaba  who  aeaoMpanied  him  with  misgivinga 

.s  to  the  isaoe  of  the  entrr]>ri^r     Thr-  language  of 

Jeiaaraltta,  m  iba  oeovenanon  whtch  Herodotus  sap- 
laaaa  Ite  to  hat*  M  Midi  *~ 
HP 


made  his  selection,  and  then,  accompanying  th*] 
into  Tbesealy,  there  parted  from  him.  leav  ing  him  to  pm- 
aue  hia  march  towarda  Asia,  while  he  himself  prepared 
lo  winter  in  Thcssaiy  and  Macedonia. — Widely  differ- 
ent from  the  appearance  of  the  glitteriog  boat,  which  a 
few  memba  before  bad  ad«ane«d  ovar  Ibe  ptaioa  «f 


^{acedo^ia  and  Thrace  to  thf-  rn-;  |tir';t  nf  (Ireece 
was  tbe  aspect  of  tbe  crowd  which  was  now  hunying 
back  along  the  same  road,    Tba  aplandour,  the  jpoai^ 


tba  kixury,  the  waata,  wara  asabaogad  for  di 
and  diaiieaa,  want  and  diaaaae.  The  magastsea  bad 

been  emptied  by  the  carelesa  profusion  or  peculation 
of  those  who  had  tbe  charge  of  them  ;  the  granarias  of 
the  countries  traversed  by  thoratraalinf  mwUfJawato 
unable  to  supply  iih  drm^n()<  ;  nrdinarv  food  wr^  of 
ten  not  to  be  found;  and  ii  was  compelled  to  draw  a 
scanty  and  unwholesome  nourishment  from  the  h«^ 
ai|a  of  tba  piaiaa,  iba  baik  aad  leaves  of  the  tioaa. 
BickBaaa  aoea  b^pa  to  apnad  ita  ravaji^es  amoog 
them,  and  Xerxes  was  compelled  to  consign  nuni;M  r< 
y>  the  CAfis  of  the  cities  that  lay  on  his  road,  already 
impoveriahed  by  the  coat  of  bia  fial  «iall,  in  tba  iMfa 
that  they  would  tend  their  guests,  and  wonTi!  not  ^rW 
them  into  slavery  if  ihcy  recovered.  The  pass.age  of 
the  Strymon  ia  said  to  have  been  peculiarlv  dis«i>iroua. 
Tba  nwar  bad  baoa  bnoaan  m  iba  ntght  hand  eoaw|li 
tobaartbaaawbaanlvadinK.  Bat  ihe  -iee  aa^ilaa^ 
gave  'vay  111  ill  r  the  heal  of  the  rooming  sun,  and 
numbers  perisbed  in  the  waters.  It  is  a  iiiile  surprv 
sing  that  Heiaiatoa,  artMM  ba  ia  describing  tba  adi» 
eries  of  tbe  retreat,  does  not  notice  this  dtsatter, 
which  is  so  prominent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Pcrsiaia 
messenger  in  iEechylus.  There  can,  however,  bo  oa 
dottbt  aa  to  tba  faoi ;  aod  parbapa  it  hmj  foiaiab  a 
eaaful  waraiaf  not  to  lay  too  moeb  atiaaa  on  Iba  a^ 

teoce  of  Uerodotua,  as  a  ground  for  mrrtrnp  rven 
important  and  interesting  facts  which  arc  only  mei>- 
tiooed  by  later  writers,  thoagb  each  as  he  must  bava 
heard  of,  and  might  have  been  expected  to  relate.  It 
seems  possible  Uist  the  story  he  mentions  of  Xerces 
embarking  at  Eion  (8,  1 18}  may  have  arisen  out  of  the 
ttsAcal  paaaaM  of  the  Stiymoo. — In  Ibny-fiva  daya  af> 
tarM bad  tan  Maidonloa la Tbaaaaly, ba laaahoi tfea 
Hcllesport  ;  thr  hrtd:^r--  had  been  brokrn  ^^\^  by  fail 
weather,  but  the  Seel  was  there  to  carry  the  army  oaft 
^liaAbydM.  Mtwii iMHj fw Ha htiguwt,  aii kmt 
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picDu/oi  <],o«rMr«;  bul  mteropsnte  ludui^oee  ren- 
derod  the  tnUm  ebuge  fioa  tCMcity  m  abnndaoce 
aliDOM  M  petiiieiOM  as  the  prerkms 'famiiM.  The 
ramnaot  that  XerxM  brought  back  to  Satdia  waa  a 
K»T»  ck,  4  fragment,  rather  than  a  part  of  his  huge  hoat. 

Tb«  biBtory  ot°  Xeries,  after  the  teicu^iatioo  of  hia 
GMciui  campaign,  majr  be  comphaad  in  «  bftof  CAoi* 
pats.  Ho  ^avc  himself  up  to  a  life  of  di-eolute  pleas- 
'ire,  and  v>a»  aUin  by  Artab.iiiu9,  a  capi.iin  of  the  royal 

Kards,  B.C.  464.  (Ki./  Artabanus  U  —TkiriwaU't 
Mory  of  Greect,  vol.  2,  p.  316,  *«^.>— II.  A  son  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  succeedod  bia  father,  but 
vvaa  ^Ui^,  »ftrr  i.  Tv\gn  of  forly-five  dtj^t*  by  hit  IVMh- 
«r  Sogdianus.    (  Vid.  Sogdianua.) 

Xola,  a  city  of  Esypt,  aitua««  on  m  Maad  ia  the 
l*hatnctic  branch  of  the  Ni!c,  below  Sebeonytua. 
Maonert  takes  u  to  be  the  same  wiih  the  Papremis  of 
HtradotM*  (9€lfr.,  vol.  10,  p,  67 1). 

XoTMPs,  a  son  of  UttilMi»  gnndMm  of  OtocalioiL 
iVii.  HtUas,  4  1). 


'Zabatv^.  a  river  in  the  northern  part  of  Assyria, 
luitig  III  Muutii  Zagras,  aud  falling  into  the  Tigru. 
It  i*  called  Zabatus  by  Xenophon,  but  otherwise  Za- 
toa  or  Zerbis,  and  tramses  a  largo  portion  of  Assyria. 
This  stream  was  atao  termed  Lycus  (Atrxo^-),  or  "  (he 
IPo//,"  uy  the  (Jrt  cks  ;  but  il  iias  rtsiuned  Us  primitive 
dwiommallou  of  Zai,  or,  according  to  aome  modern 
tomvoUen,  2kr^.  (Bofy^.,  6,  bl.'^Amm.  Mtre.,  93, 
14  _  Xen  ,  Affah.,  2,  5  —  P/in.,  6,  26.)  Farther 
down,  another  rtver,  named  Zabus  Minor,  and  called 
bj  the  Macedonians  Capros  (Kdn-pof),  or  tki  boar" 
j»  ■tiO  ncmt^d  by  the  Hgna.  and  is  now  called  hy 
lh»  Tadta  Akmuoii,  or  tht  rher  of  gold.  (Pdyb.,  5, 
M.) 

ZaMtiiBNB,  a  district  in  Mesopotamia,  in  which  was 
Mttolod  a  ci^  named  Zabda  or  Basabd*.  It  was 
yielded  to  tha  Poniu*  bj  JoviatL   {Amm.  Man., 

25.  7.) 

Zabus,  a  river  of  AmjpS»,  iaUing  iiilo  tht  Tigns. 
(m  ZabotM.) 
Zaovirrwoa  (Zwcw^),  an  tatatid  in  iho  lontaii  8«a, 

to  the  west  of  ilic  Pi  lopomicsus,  ant]  below  Cepballe- 
aaa.  Pbn^  alhrms  that  it  waa  unce  cailed  Hyne ;  but 
IU»  fact  19  not  loeorded  by  Homer,  who  coMtant^ 
uses  the  former  name  {Il  ,  2,  634. — Oi2.,  1,  246), 
which  waa  said  lu  he  derived  fraia  Z.icynthus,  the  sou 
of  Dardanus,  an  Arcadian  chief.  (Paiuan.,  8,  84.) 
A  vwj  ucieot  tradition  MClibed  to  Zacyntbua  the 
(wwdation  Of  Sa^nintam  in  Spain,  in  conjunction 
«nth  the  Rutuli  of  .\rJea  (Lir  ,  Ul,  7  )  Thucydi- 
dea  informs  us  tiiat,  at  a  later  period,  this  island  re- 
ceived a  colony  of  Acbeans  from  Peloponnesus  (2, 
•6.)  Not  long  before  the  Peloponnc  ian  war,  the  isl- 
and was  reduced  by  Tolinides,  the  Atheuuu  general, 
from  which  period  we  find  Zacynthus  allied  to,  or, 
lathar,  dopeodant  opon,  Athens.  It  aaboequently  fell 
kao  tlw  Itttlds  of  Philip  III.,  king  of  Maeedon  {Polyb., 
6,  4),  and  was  aftenvard  occii|(;cd  by  the  Roiiiaus, 
under  VaL  Leviaus,  duriiw  the  s«cu>id  Punic  war. 
On  (hi*  oeoMion,  the  ebioi  dty  of  the  island,  which 
bore  the  samr  name,  wan  captnrcd.  with  th(?  exception 
of  its  eitadil.  {Lie.,  «G,  S4).  Zacytulius,  however, 
was  subsequently  restored  to  Philip.  It  was  afterward 
aoid  to  the  AcbMoa,  and  given  up  by  them  to  the 
Bmbum  on  it*  boing  cbUMd  by  the  itttor.  Tlw  nod- 
am  name  is  Zanie.  (Crcmcr'a  Anc.  Ormct^  toI.  S, 

p.  5R,  S(q  j.) 

Zalkui;us,  a  lawgivor  in  Magna  OeMia,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Locrian  state  in  th.it  quarter  of  Italy. 
Euaebius  places  hitn  lu  Olyinp.  29,  wiiich  is  40  years 
before  Draco,  and  60  before  Pythagoras  was  bora. 
iBcnOejf,  m  Pkakm,  toI.  1,  p.  380,  U.  D^)  Ae- 


birth,  and  in  hta  youth  lived  in  a^iritude,  m  tee  capa- 
city of  a  shepherd.   But  his  extraordinary  abilities  aad 
merit  obtained  him  bis  freedom,  and  at  length  raised 
him  to  the  chief  mafistracy.    llie  laws  which  he 
framed  were  aeverc  ;  Lut  they  were  ao  well  adapted 
to  tho  aitaaiioo  and  mannara  of  the  \,Mftxvu»,  ihit  tktm 
oooilitDHoii  waa,  Ibr  aovwil  ogoo,  higUy  tMaattA. 
So  vigorous  was  the  diaciphne  of  Zalcuccs,  that  be 
prohibited  liic  u»e  of  wine  except  tn  ca^es  where  u 
waa  prescribed  aa  a  medicine  ;  aiid  be  oidaioed  that 
adulterera  abould  be  puniahed  with  the  lose  of  their 
eyea.    When  his  own  son  bad  aubjected  hiaaself  to 
tins  penalty,  Zalcucu-:,  in  order,  at  the  mne  time,  lo 
preserve  the  authority  of  th«  lawa,  and  chow  aome  do* 
gree  of  patatnal  Iwutf,  Jwiod  tht  paaiihnin  irith  tiw 
offender,  and,  that  ho  mi[^t  only  be  deprived  of  one 
eye,  submitted  to  lose  one  of  iu«  own.    (Cim.  AUr 
Strmn.,  1.  p.  209  — Vol.  Max.,  1,  2,  4.—U.,  6,  5,  S 
^Dtag.  Latrt  ,  8,  16.  —  Siob.,  5erm.,  39.)— Bcatley 
throwa  doabt  on  the  existence  of  such  a  pcnon  aa 
Zalcucus,  and  regards  his  code  of  laws  as  the  I'orstry 
of  a  sophist.    {Dus.  <m  Fhaiaru,  voL  1,  p.  378,  nL 
Dyce.)  Agaiaat  thw  opitdoB,  hovvvw,  Fahnetaa, 
Hiblwth.  Gr  ,  lib  2.  c.  14.  and  Warburton.  Ih-  L-r 
of  Motet,  vol.  1,  book,  2,  ^  3.    {Dycc  ad  Bcnti  ,  i  c  ; 

ZAMoi^MpftC«MHtid|Miaooafa  among  inc  ikytb 
iajw,  whom  many  reproamt  not  only  aa  the  father  at 
wisdom  with  respect  to  the  Scythiana,  hot  as  tk 
teacher  of  the  doctriiies  of  immortality  and  li^.^jmign- 
tton  to  the  Celtic  Druida  and  to  Pythagoraa.  (Or^ca^ 
Philot.,  e.  25,  p.  170.— Anid.,  a.  v.>  OUwn  aoppwt 
him  to  have  been  a  slave  of  Pythagoras,  who,  aftrt 
having  attended  him  into  Egypt,  obtained  his  uacti' 
mission,  and  taught  hia  maater'a  doctrine  unoog  the 
Gets,  fiot  thoro  can  ha  DO  doubt  that  the  doctnoaat 
innortaUty  wia  knowa  to  ib*  noctkn  natioaa  bng 
before  the  time  of  Pythagoraa;  and  Hc.-odo*. j^.  men- 
tioning a  common  uadition,  thai  ZanicAxu  was  a  Pyth> 
agorean,  expresaly  aaya  (4,  96).  that  boflovrahed  at  a 
much  f:irlifr  period  than  Pv'.':-i jo'j'^  T'^e  wbok 
story  ot  u.e  connexion  of  Zainoii.s  ••Mia  i'ytiwgori* 
seems  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Pythagore^a',  lo 
•dvaoco  the  iamo  of  Uteix  maotor.  {Ba^aU,  ihaL 
PUtoa.,  vol.  l,p.  118.) 

Zama,  T.  a  city  of  Africa,  called  Zuma  Rt-gii.  toe. 
lying  aome  dutance  to  the  southwtist  of  Gonhsge,  and 
to  toe  nortbweat  of  Hadcumetum.  Saliust  dcxrihaa 
it  as  a  large  place,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  became 
the  residence  &ub&cquemly  of  Juba,  aud  the  di'^&iie 
for  his  treasures.  {Auct.,  BcU.  A/r.,  91.)  Strabe 
speakaof  iteabenginbiadayaatuHiedci^;  Amah^ 
ably  met  witb  Ihie  bte  daring  dio  cMlvran.   It  «p> 


peara  to  have  been  afterward  rebuilt,  and  to  bavci  In- 
come the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  modern  Zdeanm 
marks  the  ancient  site.  {Mannerl,  vol.  10,  pC  1;  p. 
35?5  )— II.  A  city  of  Numidia,  five  days'  joureer  west 
of  Carthage,  according  to  Polybiua  (16,  6).  ^i'c<ir  this 
place  was  fought  the  famous  battle  between  the  c\der 
Africanus  and  Hannibal.  (JfoMCrl,  Gagr,,  voL  141^ 
pt.  2,  p.  366.) 

Z^.vci.K,  the  oadMt  noM  of  Ml 
(Ki<i.  Meaaana.) 

Zaxanoai  or  DaaNu.^,  a  nation  of  Upper  Am, 
iouthcast  of  .^ria.  having  for  their  capital  Prophtbaaia, 
now  Zarang.  (P/in.,  6,  23.— .<4rria«,  Ezp.  Ala.,  S. 
2.)  Some  authorities,  however,  make  the  Z«rar<g»i 
only  a  part  of  the  Drange.  {Biachof  autd  MaHa^ 
VfiruA.  iar  Gtogr.,  p  1013.) 

Za«ijisp\  Bactk«,  the  cipital  of  Bactriaftl,  Oftlbo 
river  Bactms,  now  }}alkk.    (Pim.,  6,  16.) 

ZxLA,  a  city  of  i'outus,  aoutheaat  of,  and  not  ftr 
from,  Amasea.    It  was  originally  a  village,  but  Poa- 

Ky  increased  it,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  t  atj. 
ere  Mithradates  defeated  the  Komana  under  Tnan* 
na  i  and  here,  too,  Ccaar  defoalod  Phamaooe.  U  aim 
in  vriitug  liom 
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i«e  of  the  MclUkiiowtt  expressiuii^,  '  Vtni,  vidi,  piciV 
—The  roooero  village  of  ZUe  or  Zicl  occupies  tbc 
»ite  of  ih*  Mwiaiit  eiij.  (P/U..  63.— ifiriMs*  B. 

1  .  72  ) 

7.t.^i\  I.  tht:  finji:(!cr  of  tbc  MCt  of  the  Stoics,  born 
it  Citiaoir  ID  the  isUmi  of  Cyprus.  His  fstber  was  by 
HPof— >loii  «  midMnt,  but,  discovering  in  bis  sou  a 
Ironr;  propensity  towards  learning,  ha  early  devoicd 
iiiu  to  ;hc  ttudy  of  (>bilo«opby  la  his  mercantile  ca- 
•wHy,  I  he  rortner  had  frequent  occasions  to  visit  Ath- 
■nii  wbeie  bo paiebaMd  for  ibe  joang  Zmm  Mveral  of 
he  wrteingt  of tb«  nset  •mtiwnt  Seentie  pUlosopbers. 
These  he  rtad  with  gri  ni  ivi  J  ty  ;  and,  when  he  was 
tbout  thirty  years  of  age.  he  detcrt-oined  to  take  a  Toy- 
tffo  to  a  city  which  was  so  celebrated  boib  u  ft  mart 
»f  fr.ifJr  and  of  eciciicc.  Whether  this  toyagc  was  in 
•an  mercantile,  or  wholly  undertaken  fur  the  sake  of 
onveraing  with  those  philosophers  whoso  writings 
Smm  had  kN^  MiminNl,  w  ooearUin.  If  u  b«  uim, 
m  som*  miten  lelatv,  that  ha  brm^t  with  bun  a  fal- 
lable  cargo  of  Pbcpnician  purple,  which  was  lost  hy 
bipwreck  upon  the  coast  of  Attica,  this  circunniance 
till  account  for  tha  fiwfliiy  with  which  be  at  fust  at- 
ached  himielf  to  a  «cct  wiioito  leading  principle  was 
oatempt  of  nchca.  Upon  his  first  arrival  in  Athens, 
foing  accidentally  into  the  shop  of  a  bookseller,  he  took 
ID  a  volnma  of  the  commentaiiaa  of  Xaoophoo,  and, 
Aar  fsadifig  a  f«w  passages,  was  much  delighted 
vilh  the  work,  and  fortncd  so  !ii;;;h  an  idea  y^f  i'>  author, 
hat  he  asked  the  bookseller  where  he  inigtit  meet  witli 
nch  nnen.  Crates,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  happening 
•t  that  instant  to  be  passing  by,  the  bookseller  pointed 
o  hiin,  and  said,  "  Follow  that  inau.  "  Zcno  soon 
ound  an  opportunity  of  attending  upon  the  instruc- 
tooa  of  Ciataa,  aud  was  ao  well  pkaaad  with  hi»  doc- 
rina  that  ha  baeana  oaaof  hb  diieiplaa.  But,  though 


le  highly 


lit!-nirf 


d  the  general  principles  and  spirit  of 


lie  Cyoic  school,  he  could  not  easily  reconcile  him 
wlf  to  their  peculiar  manners.    Beeidae,  his  inquisi- 
irc  turn  of  mind  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  tint 
ndiflerence  to  every  scientific  inquiry  which  was  one 
>f  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  the  sect.    He  there- 
ova  attanded  upon  other  roaslen,  who  professed  to 
inatviiet  their  dnciplea  in  tba  nature  arid  cauaee  of 
■hings.     When  Crates,  displeased  at  his  following 
Hber  pbiloiophora,  attempted  to  drag  hiin  by  farce 
Ml  of  the  aehool  of  Stilpo,  Zeno  said  to  him,  "  You 
nay  seize  my  body,  but  Stilpo  has  laid  bald  of  my 
xiind."   After  continoing  to  attend  traon  the  taetoras 
}f  Stilpo  for  several  years,  he  piitsed  over  to  other 
icbools,  particularly  tboso  of  Xonociates  and  Diodo- 
raa  Chiootw.   By  tba  httor  ha  waa  iaatraelad  in  dia- 
lectics.   At  last,  after  attending  almost  every  other 
matter,  he  offered  hiin&elf  as  a  disciplo  of  Polcmo. 
Ilia  phikMopber  appears  to  have  beon  aware  that  Ze- 
no*a  ioteotioD  in  ihua  famovtaf  from  one  aehool  to 
another  was  to  eolloel  matenala  from  varieiia  quMota 
for  a  new  system  of  his  own  ;  for,  when  he  carne  into 
Polcmo's  scliool,  the  latter  said  to  hinit  "I  am  no 
atrangcr  to  your  Phowieian  aru,  Zeno;  I  peraeife 
th  it  V  ur  ifc5ign  is  to  creep  slyly  into  my  garden  and 
«lcal  away  my  fruit."    Polemo  was  not  inialaken  in 
his  opinion.    Having  made  himself  master  of  the  ten- 
ets of  othata,  Zcno  detenmoed  to  bocoma  tba  found- 
er  of  a  new  eaet.   The  piece  which  he  made  choice 
of  for  his  school  was  called  the  Pdcilc  (no<<ci?  77  Sml), 
or  pAtnleii  Porcki  a  public  portico,  »o  called  ftoin 
the  pictures  of  Polygnotus,  and  other  eminent  mas- 
ters, with  which  it  was  adoriiud.    This  portico,  *i -iri  1 
iho  mo<it  famous  in  Athens,  was  called,  by  way  ol  Jib- 
linction.  Iroa,  the  Porch.    It  was  from  this  circum- 
atanea  that  tha  foUowera.of  Zeno  ware  callad  Stoks, 
i.  e ,  tht  mem  tf  the  Pwvft.    Zcno  eieelled  in  that 
k  11!  nf  siihtle  reasi!:i n.;  .'-hich  was  then  popular  .\; 
the  siioe  time,  he  taught  a  atrict  aystcm  of  moral  doc- 
linitud  •OMnd  n  pkaoing  pwtm*  of  mnl  dlo- 


et|^inc  in  hia  own  hfe.  The  Stoic  sect,  in  fact,  waa  a 
branch  of  the  Cyoic,  and,  aa  far  as  reepaeted  monla, 
differed  from  it  more  in  words  than  in  reality.  lie 
founder,  while  he  avoided  tha  singnlariucs  of  the  Cyn< 
ICS,  retained  the  spirit  of  their  moral  doctrine:  at  the 
same  time,  from  a  diligent  compartaoa  of  the  teneia 
<^  other  maaton,  he  flamed  a  new  ayalem  of  specoh 
tivc  philosophy.  It  is  not  at  oil  surprising,  therefore 
that  he  obtained  the  applause  aud  aiiaciioD  of  numer 
oua  followers,  and  even  enjoyed  the  favour  of  tba 
great.  Aotigomia  Gonatas,  king  of  Maeedon,  while 
be  waa  reeident  at  Athens,  attended  his  lectures,  and, 
upon  hia  return,  earnestly  invited  him  to  his  court. 
He  posaeased  so  Urge  a  share  of  esteem  among  the 
Athenians,  that,  00  acoooni  of  hia  amnoved  btegrity, 
they  deposited  the  keys  of  their  citadel  in  his  hands 
They  aUo  honoured  him  with  a  gold(»n  crown,  and  a 
statue' of  braas.  Among  bis  eountrymott,  the  inlMlh> 
itanta  of  Cyprua,  and  with  the  Sidomans,  from  whoM 
hia  family  was  derived,  he  waa  likewise  highly  esteeoft- 
ed.  In  his  person  Zcno  was  tall  and  slender  ;  his 
aspect  was  severe,  and  hia  brow  coutracted.  His  coo> 
•titution  waa  faeble,  bat  he  preserved  his  health  1^ 
great  ahslemiousnesa.  The  'ujiplies  of  Lis  table  con- 
sisted of  hgi,  bread,  and  honey ;  Dotwilh»taudiag 
which,  be  was  frequently  honoured  with  tlie  eompanjf 
of  mat  men.  He  paid  more  attention  lo  naatnaw 
ana  daeomm  in  hia  peroonal  appearance  (ban  the  Cyi^ 
ic  philosophers.  In  his  dress,  indt  i  ^  !:>)  was  plain, 
arm  in  bu  expenses  frugal ;  but  thw  i»  out  to  be  im- 
puted to  avarice,  but  to  a  contempt  of  external  mag* 

nificcnce  Ho  showed  as  li  rt  "ippct  to  the  pOOt 
as  to  iha  rich,  and  convcrstii  Ir^cly  wuii  pirsons  of 
ttie  meanest  occupations.  He  had  only  one  servant, 
or,  according  to  Seneca,  none.  Altheogb  Zeoo'a  so- 
briety and  oonlineiiee  were  even  pioteibial,  he  waa 
not  without  enemies.  Among  his  contemporaries,  sov- 
eral  philosophers  of  great  ability  and  el04)ueoc«  em- 
ployed their  talents  against  him.  Arceattaas  and  Car- 
neaides,  the  fouiKlers  of  the  Mkklie  Academy,  were  his 
professed  opponents.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
ho  found  another  powerful  antagonist  in  Epicurus, 
whose  temper  and  doctrines  were  alike  inimical  to  tha 
severe  gravity  and  philosophical  pride  of  the  Sleia 
sect.  Hence  mutual  invectives  paased  between  the 
Stoics  and  other  sects,  lo  which  little  credit  is  due. 
(Vid.  remsrks  under  the  article  Lpicurtu.)  Zeno 
lived  to  the  extreme  age  of  96,  and  at  last,  in  eenaa 
qnence  of  an  accident,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  As  he 
was  walking  O  i'  "f  ii  ^  -  li  jol,  be  fell  down,  and  in 
the  fall  broke  one  of  his  fingers.  He  was  so  affected, 
upon  this,  with  a  consciousness  of  ittlrmity,  that, 

s{rikin7  tho  rnrtH,  he  exclaimed, 'Ep^/iO',  r;  n'uvii^', 
"i  am  cvrniH-;,  irAy  calUsl  tkou  mtV  and  immedi- 
ately went  home  and  atrangled  himself.  He  died  B.C. 
364.  TlM  Athentana,  at  the  cequeat  of  Aotigoooa, 
•roeled  n  monnment  to  his  memory  in  the  Cefrarfeoa. 
Prom  the  particulars  that  have  been  related  concern- 
ittt  Zeoo,  it  Will  ooi  be  difficult  to  perceive  what  kind 
01  mAoOBOe  his  circumstances  and  character  musk 
have  had  upon  his  philo  iph  cal  system.  If  his  doc- 
trinea  be  diligently  compaied  with  Uic  history  of  his 
life,  it  will  appear  that,  having  attended  upon  many 
enioent  pree^^tora,  and  boan  iotimatalj  convenant 
with  tb«r  epiniona,  he  compiled  oot  of  their  vafhina 
tenets  a  heterogeneous  system,  on  the  credit  of  which 
he  assumed  to  himself  llic  tub  of  a  founder  of  a  new 
sect.  When  he  resoiviMi,  for  the  sake  of  estaWiahing 
a  T  f  w  school,  to  desert  tiic  philosophy  of  Pythagoras 
and  I'Uto,  in  which  he  had  bccu  perfectly  instructed 
by  Xenocrates  and  Polemo,  it  became  necessary  ei- 
ther to  invent  opinions  entirely  new,  or  to  give  ao  ait 
of  novelty  to  old  systems  bv  the  intiodoetion  of  new 
•  IS  rind  definitions.  Of  these  two  undertakings, 
Zeno  prudently  made  choice  of  the  easier.  Gicate 
awt«MieaniagluB«lhil  hi  iMd  little  reason  for  d» 
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MRtiw  his  oiMUrs,  ecpKMillj  those  of  the  PUuuuc 
whww.  tnd  Umi  b»  «m  WW      moch  tn  inveotor  of 

tjr-.v  r.^.;-':-iris  as  of  n»w  terms.  That  ibtf  was  iSc 
re«i  I  ii«ra4^U?r  of  tbe  Poffch  will  fully  af'pear  iroru  an 
•Uentive  peniMl  of  the  clear  and  accoraia  compwriaon 
wtaisb  Cic«n  tet  diMm  Imwwn  tli*  dwm— <  of  tite 
OM  Aea^efflf  iben  of  tlM  Stoiet,  in  Ut  A.adtm- 
Ic  QiK*ii<jii«  Ait  to  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Cyriic 
Met.  to  which  Zeoo  adhored  u>  the  [aai,  ihfve  cut  be 
no  4oabt  that  1m  inaolomd  ic  almost  withoat  alloy 
into  hi«  owit  •tchoot.  In  morals,  the  principal  di5er- 
etice  bclueon  itic  Cyuics  and  ilic  Stoics  wat,  that 
tbe  former  ditd^inad  the  eukivttioa  of  ttaiare,  tbe 
latter  afbelod  10  ha*  akofo  it.  Oo  tho  wilnoct  of 
physics,  Zoao  toeainod  hia  iattnm  6md  Pfthaforaa 
and  Heraclilus  through  the  chaniiul  of  the  Platonic 
•chooi,  as  will  fully  appear  froto  a  care/ul  comjiaj- 
ef  their  respoMifo  oystoou.    Tbe  moral  "^ari  of 


tho  Stoical  [ihilosophv  partook  of  the  drft-cis  of  iis 
origin.  U  iiiav  a»  ju*ily  be  o^jl-ciuU  ag«in>>l  ihc  Sto- 
ics as  the  Oynica,  that  they  assumed  an  a/tthcial  ae- 
witjf  of  ouiiMf*  on^  •  tooo  of  VHtMo  obofo  Um 
OOndltioQ  of  nMii.  Thoir  doctf^M  of  nwnl  wicdoni 
was  ari  t>9icri(atirtus  display  of  wordt,  in  which  til- 
tie  regard  was  paid  to  ottture  and  roaaoa.  It  profesced 
to  nlio  bamaa  notoiv  to  a  degceo  of  peifiMtiM  bofere 
unknown  ;  but  us  real  ctTi-ct  wa*  mrrrly  to  »mu9e  the 
ear  and  cautivaie  the  fancy  with  Ikttoits  that  can  never 
be  realized.  Tbe  Stoical  doctrine  conceriung  nature 
fe  M  foUowo:  oceontHiif  to  Zono  ond  his  fblbwon, 
ibow  osiMod  fiwM  oloviMy  >  dailt  tiid  eonlosod  cinoo, 
in  which  wrre  contained  tbe  fir»t  principles  of  all  fu- 
ture beings.  This  chaos  being  at  length  arranged, 
ttd  Ooto^fRif  into  wiable  fecnn,  bocMM  llie  world 
it  MOT  fldbeioti.  The  world,  or  nature,  is  that 
%HNi1e  which  comprehends  all  thini^,  and  of  which  all 
thiiijj^i  are  parts  and  mcmhcrs.  The  iinivcrsp,  though 
one  whole,  coutaioa  two  principles,  diatioct  from  eie- 
OMMita.  OHO  fioaeivo  end  ttw  oitior  aotiwo.  TIm  passive 
principle  pure  matter  without  qniliiic-s  ;  the  activr 
principle  is  reason,  or  ( iod  Tina  is  the  fuudamenlal 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  eoncerninff  nature.  If  the  doc- 
trioo  of  Pleio*  wbidi  donvoe  tholmaMUR  immI  from  the 
■eol  of  ihe  worM.  hae  ■  londonof  tt»«oids  onthoaieam, 
iiiiK-li  riioro  inii«t  this  be  the  case  with  tbeStoic;iI  doc- 
trine, which  supposes  that  all  human  souls  have  ini- 
mediately  proceeded  frmo,  and  will  at  last  return  into, 
the  divine  nature.  As  retjarda  a  divine  providence,  if 
we  compare  the  popular  langiugu  ot  tho  Stoics  upon 
Ibit  head  with  their  general  tystem,  and  explain  the 
Ibmer  with  dio  foodameotel  pnncipioa  of  the  latter, 
no  aball  find  that  the  egonef  ot  dehy  fa.  aeeoiding  to 
them,  nothiu!^  more  than  tiie  active  motion  of"  a  cilcs 
tial  ether,  or  hre,  poaseased  of  uiidltgeiice,  which  at 
irst  ^ve  Uma  to  Uw  ahambaa  mass  of  gross  matter, 
and  being  always  easenliafly  united  to  tho  vi^ibk-  world, 
by  the  same  necesMry  agency,  preserves  iijt  ordur  and 
harmony.  Providence,  in  the  Stoic  creed,  is  only  an- 
other name  for  abeohite  noceaaitj,  or  fate,  to  whicb 
CM  aad  mattor.  or  the  mrfvarte,  wbieb  oooalata  of 
both,  i>«  irnmiitahly  f'lihject.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  upon  which  Seneca  has 
written  with  so  much  elegance,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Chriatian  doctrine ;  for,  according  to  the 
Stoics,  men  return  to  life,  not  by  tbe  voainiary  ap- 
poin'.ment  of  a  wise  and  merciful  God,  hut  by  tho  law 
of  fate ;  and  are  not  ronawed  for  the  aojoynioot  of  a 
ttotior  and  happier  ooadition.  bot  dflown  ba«R  hito  tboir 
former  state  of  imperfection  and  miiirrv  Accordingly. 
Seneca  says,  "Thia  restontioo  many  would  reject, 
emio  ft  not  that  their  renovttod  life  is  accompanied 
with  a  total  obhvion  of  past  events."  Upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics  depends  tbe  whole  Stoio  doctrine  of 
mermlM.  Conceiving  God  tn  be  the  principal  part  of 
natiife,  tnr  whoso  onMgjr  oU  bodioa  art ' 
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i Divinity,  tt  was  thcu  fuodaincntai  doctnne  m 
that,  in  homaa  life,  eoe  lAimate  end  onght  far  ko  oaa 
sake  to  be  pursued  ;  and  that  tht^  c.^d  is  lo  lir"  '^groe* 
abiy  to  nature,  that  is,  lo  be  coniormed  to  Ui*  Jaw  of 
fate  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  and  to  tbe  reasoa 
of  that  dimno  and  colaHiiA  in  wbieb  oawtates  all 
things.  Since  tnao  ia  bftnartf  a  ait toooBM,  tompoaed, 
Ii'mj  t'lf  world,  of  nutter  aod  a  raltoaol  pnijcipit:,  k 
becomes  hun  to  lire  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  aod 
to  accoauBodalo  all  bio  maires  and  pursoua  to  tbe 
general  arrangement  of  nature.  Thus,  to  live  accord- 
ing to  oatuxe,  aa  the  Sluica  leiich,  is  %irtue,  and  v^roie 
ia  Itself  happioeas ;  for  the  supreme  good  is  to  live 
accofding  to  a  jiiat  oooBa|iti(W  of  ibe  re*!  oaf  art  of 
thtnga,  choosing  tbat  whieb  ia  ilaoif  eligible,  and  ad- 
jecting ihe  contrary  Every  rnan.  having  a.ibm  bim- 
aeif  a  capacay  of  disceraiog  aod  loUowiiig  kw  of 
nature,  has  his  ha|^oeaa  in  hie  own  power,  aad  is  a 
divinity  lo  himself.  Wisdom  consists  in  d'siui^'jish- 
ing  good  from  evtL  <iood  is  that  which  pro«i uc£»  bap- 
pinesa  according  to  the  nature  of  a  Fational  beog. 
fiinao  tboaa  tbi%»  ooigr  u*  tntij  good  m\ud^vmj£lt^ 

the  mind,  is  alone  sufficient  for  happmew.  cxurtal 
ihinga  contribute  ooitung  towards  bappine**,  aad. 
therefore,  are  not  in  tbemaelves  good.  Tbe  wm«  mm 
will  only  value  riches,  honour,  beauty,  and  other  ei* 
ternal  enjoyments  as  mesns  and  instruments  of  vi(- 
tue ;  for.  in  every  condition,  he  is  happy  m  the  (^-os- 
aeaaioo  of  a  nuid  acfiomaiodatod  to  noton.  Pati^ 
wlfeb  doca  net  boloag  to  ibe  Mnd,  io  ao  «viL  The 
wise  man  will  be  happy  in  the  mid»t  of  torture.  .\U 
exiernitl  tiiinga  are  indifferent,  siu<.e  tiiey  caiiuo<  aj!> 
feet  the  hapfiasoi  of  man.  Every  virtoe  btia^  « 
conformity  to  ntore,  and  every  vice  a  dentuoa  frea 
it,  all  virtues  and  vices  are  equal.  Ooe  act  of  benefi- 
cence or  justice  IS  not  more  truly  so  than  another  .  one 
fraud  ia  not  more  a  iimud  than  aathaf  \  tbeieioso 
tbaro  ia  oo  difiaiooco  to  ibo  oaseiuial  ■atve  of  maal 
actions,  except  that  vome  are  vicious  and  nther*  Tirto- 
ous.  This  IS  iha  doctrine  which  Horace  ndicuie*  la 
the  4th  satire,  Isi  bodu  Tbo  Stoioa  odaaneod  miir 
onrsvagant  aaoatitooa  coneontag  Ibeir  wiao  otao ;  w 
eiample,  that  he  faola  neither  pain  nor  i^easure ;  thtf 
he  cxcrcines  no  pity  ;  that  he  is  free  frwn  faui'.s  ;  ihit 
ho  IS  divine  ;  that  he  does  «U  things  weU  ;  that  ha 
•looe  ia  gimt,  aoblc.  ingenuous :  tbat  he  is  a  peaphM, 

a  priest,  a  king,  am)  thr  !tke  Theses  paradoxical  vz.-j.-::- 
iiigs  are  humorously  ndiculod  by  Horace  orjit  19 
understand  all  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Ute  Sio- 
i«8  did  not  Mippaao  aucb  •  maa  aetaailjr  lo  exist,  bat 
that  they  framed  in  ibeir  imagioation  an  iniq;e  of 

(I- rrn  i  on,  towards  which  every  man  sho'ild  coo'.ii.u- 
ally  bspire.  AU  the  eairavagani  nolioas  which  are  to 
ho  fouoil  in  their  writings  on  thia  subject  nay  bo 
ferred  lo  their  general  principle  of  the  entire sUficierM;^ 
of  virtue  to  b4ppincsj,  aud  the  consequent  indiffer- 
ence of  all  external  circumstances.  Tbe  sum  of 
man'a  doty,  aocondnig  to  iba  Stoica,  wMb  lenpoci  to 
himaeU^  it  to  aabdoo  Wa  poaaiooa  of  )ev  «ad  aortow, 
hojie  and  fear,  and  oven  pity.  He  who  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, perfectly  roaster  of  biinsdf,  is  »  wise  masi 
and,  in  pf0|Wlth>n  as  we  ap|>rpach  a  state  of  Ofmiby, 
we  advance  towards  perfection.  A  wise  man.  more- 
over, uiay  justly  aud  reasonably  withdraw  from  uk 
whenever  he  Hnds  it  expedient  ;  not  only  because  lj£i 
and  death  oro  Mnong  (boaeUtuifawlucboni  io  tbovao- 
torn  indiffsfMit,  bat  alio  baeaooe  Kfo  nay  bo ' 


nr  wiih  virtue  than  death.  Concerning  the  *hois 
uaorttl  system  of  the  StoKs,  it  most  be  remarked.  iLti, 
alibaogh  ^osorriag  of  bigh  oocooiittm  for  the  ponty, 
extent,  and  variety  of  its  doctrines,  aod  allhoujii  tt 
uiu^i  bo  confessed  that,  in  many  select  passages  of' tbe 
Stoic  writings,  it  appears  exceedingly  brilhaat,  it  M 
not Mtboiafs  (ioajMlod  ia  fal«o  aotiona  of  aatiiia  aod  af 
■d  it  laiiod  19  a  dapw  af 
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;nvaguii  and  unprMticable.  Tb«  piety  wbich  it 
isMm  Ut  iKKhlf  BHW       a  qutot  wtfcmiMiim  mo  ir- 

trsiibto  fate  ;  ihe  setfocomnuntl  which  ii  fijoins  an- 
iilatcs  the  b«8l  nfitctiooa  of  ihe  huiii<iii  heart  ;  ihc 
lulgenco  which  it  grants  to  suicide  is  inconsistent, 
t  only  wilb  the  general  priiKi|ilM  of  pietj,  bniwen 
th  that  eoDstsncy  whifch  waa  Um  height  of  Stoical 
rft'ciion  ;  ar,  ]  c  iren  u»  mOral  doctrine  of  benevolence 
tiocttired  with  ihe  fanciful  pnnoiple,  which  lay  at  the 
onrfolioB  of  tha  whole  Sieicat  ayaletn,  that  every 
ing  is  a  portinn  of  one  great  whole-,  from  which  ii 
iuld  be  uanatural  and  imptous  to  nUciiipl  a  separa- 
in  (EnJUld's  HtMtory  of  Philotopky.  vol.  1,  {>.  315, 
qq.y-il.  A  philoaoptHr,  a  oMite  ol  TanHM)  oi»ae- 
•rdiog  lo  Bom«,  of  810011.  and  Uw  immdiate  aocces- 
r  of  Chr\ -^  iijm;:;  jti  thtt  Stoic  school.  He  <  >.  not 
pear  to  have  receded  in  any  ie»p«ct  from  the  iStoic 
neto,  eraapt  dlat  be  withheld  his  assent  to  iho  4loe> 
inc  of  the  final  eonflagralion.  {Diog.  Lacrt ,  7,  38 
•Euse&.t  Frmp.  Ev.,  15,  18.) — III.  A  pinloaopher  of 
lea,  called  the  Eleatic,  10  distmguuh  ium  from  Ze- 

*  tiM  Skoic  Ho  iemiaiMd  about  444  D.C.  Zaoo 
aa  a  xoakias  hind  Of  ehril  liberty,  and  it  eelebntcd 
r  his  courageous  and  aocce-'^fiil  u[j|'..>-ii  luti  tn  tyrants; 
It  the  incousiittency  of  the  stonca  rtkled  by  different 
riters  coneemiog  htm  in  a  great  measure  destroys 
lelr  crodit. — The  invertui;!  of  the  tliuleclic  art  hae 
sen  improjieriy  ascribed  to  Imn  ;  but  there  can  be  uo 
9ubt  that  this  philoso|>her,  sud  other  roetaphyiical 
isputaiita  hi  the  Clcalie  seal,  employed  mach  inge- 
mr  end  Mblloijr  in  othibiting  examplea  of  laost  of 
le  logical  arts  which  were  aflerwsrtl  rL-duccd  to  rule 
f  Aristotle  and  others.    According  to  Aristotle,  Z«- 

•  l»f  Eloa  taoght  that  nothing  can  be  produced  either 
om  that  which  is  iiiinilar  or  disaimilar  ;  that  there  is 
nly  one  l>eing,  and  that  is  God ;  that  this  being  is 
lernal,  hootogencous,  and  Bphirical,  neiltifr  finite  nor 
ifinitOt  oaithoc  ^uieaMiit  oor  moveable ;  that  there 
ie  wmn  worida ;  that  then  b  in  oatoro  no  vaeoawt 
cc,  If  Seneca's  account  of  thi^  ]  hi  I  o»opher  deserves 
redit,  he  reached  the  highest  pumi  ui  scepticism,  and 
lenied  the  real  existence  of  extirnal  objects.  {Sen- 

ca.  Ep.^  68  fkUM.^  vol.  1»  p.  41», 

eg.) 

Zknobia,  b  celebrated  princess,  wife  of  Odcnstus, 
.nd  sfter  his  death  queen  of  Palmyra.    ( Vtd.  Odcna* 
iM.  and  Palmyra.)   With  equal  lalenis  for  joriapru- 
lencc  and  finance,  ihoi-oncrhly  skilled  in  the  aria  and 
lutics  of  government,  ai.d  iiddpiing  sevent)'  and  clem> 
may  with  nice  discertimetit  to  the  exigency  of  the 
Mretuhattnoea.  bar  agik  and  alaattc  frame  eadiled  bar 
o  direet  and  aiMre  ihe  laboera  and  entaqinaea  of  war. 
^i«Jairiing  the  femile  httcr,  she  was  continually  on 
toraeback,  and  could  even  keep  pace  on  ffot  wiili  the 
narch  of  her  aoldicry.    History  baa  imaanred  some 
oiiimisccnces  of  her  personal  appearance,  her  dress, 
md  her  habits,  which  re^esent  ihiit  apparent  amazon 
H  a  noinaii  of  the  most  engaging  beauiy,  gifted  with 
iho  vaisatila  graeaa  of  a  court,  and  accofn|iliabed  in 
tHorary  ondewniMita.   In  complexion  a  bnuatle,  har 
iceth  were  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  her  eyes  I)Iack 
;;  bar  mien  wa*  auimaied.  and  her  voice 
•I.    Wiih  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and 
weflrmsj  a  purple  mantle  fringed  with  gems  and  clasp- 
td  wiih  a  buckle  at  the  waial.so  as  to  leave  one  of  her 
arma  bare  10  the  shoulder,  ^hc  prcaented  heraelf  at  the 
oooncil  of  war ;  and  •ffectiog,  from  the  policy  of  bat 
eenniry,  a  regal  pomp,  aho  ana  worshipped  with  Par^ 
sian  prosiralion.    Pure  in  hermanni  r-  to  ihc  nlniost 
ceAneoMnt  of  delicacy,  and  teoipcratc  in  her  habits, 
^e  would  oeverthalaaa  dmHongo  in  their  cups  her 
Persian  and  Anneniin  gnests,  and  retire  the  victor 
without  ebnety.    Chiefly  versed  in  the  languagts  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  her  modesty  restrained  her  from 
mammg  UrMly  in  Iiatio  i  but  aha  bad  read  the  Re> 


ind  sparkling 
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an,  and  had  compiled  the  A&oala  of  Alexaodiaa  and 
tbo  Beat.  Her  authority  was  acknowledged  by  a  bim 
fHirtion  of  Asia  Minor  when  Aorelia':  ?i;in  tlrd  to  the 
empire.  Envious  oT  bar  power,  and  deic(iiiir,ed  lo 
dispossess  her  of  SMW  of  tnc  rich  provinces  compre- 
hended in  her  domiiaona,  ha  marched  at  the  besd  of  a 
powerful  army  lo  Asia.  Having  defeated  the  queen's 
general  near  Antioch,  he  comptlltd  her  to  retreat  l>) 
Emaaa.  Under  the  walls  of  ibis  city  another  enga||e- 
maot  was  fought,  in  which  the  emperor  waa  again  vie- 
torious  The  queen  fli  i  to  I'jimyra,  determined  to 
support  a  siege.  Aureliau  loiluwed  her,  and,  on  ina- 
kuRg  hi*  approaches  to  the  walla,  found  them  mounted 
in  •W0tj  part  with  mural  eoighMi*  which  plied  the  ba> 
aiegers  with  atones,  darts,  and  miaaile  firea.  To  the 
auinmons  for  a  aurrendrr  of  the  city  and  kingdom,  on 
the  condition  of  her  life  being  spared,  Zenobia  replied 
in  a  proud  and  apirited  letter,  written  in  Greek  bf  her 
secretary,  the  celebrated  Longinus  Her  hopes  of 
victory  soon  vaniahcd  ;  and,  though  she  hara&sjtd  ihc 
Romans  night  snd  day  by  continual  sallies  from  her 
walls  and  the  working  of  her  miliiair  eng^nca,  aha  de> 
spaired  of  aooeaaa  whan  aba  hfard  that  the  armia* 
which  were  marching  to  her  relief  from  .XrnK  nia,  Per- 
sia, and  the  East  had  either  been  lolercepted  or  gain- 
ed  over  by  the  foe  She  fled  from  Pktlmyra  in  tbo 
n^cht  on  her  dromedaries,  but  was  orcrtakrii  by  the 
HciJian  horse  while  aiieinpting  lo  cros8  ihe  Euphrates, 
ainl  A  as  brought  into  the  presence  of  Aurtlian,  and 
triad  before  a  tiiboaal  at  Emaaa,  Aurelian  bimaelf 
presiding.  The  aoMiera  were  clamorooa  for  her  death  $ 
hut  she,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  her  fi)riiicr  fame, 
SBved  her  own  life  by  ihrowmg  the  bUtue  on  her 
coonacttora,  especially  on  Longinoa,  who  was  in  con- 
sequence, put  to  death.  Zenobia  waa  carried  to  Rome, 
to  grace  the  emperor's  triumph,  and  was  led  olong  in 
ctiains  of  gold  Siic  is  suul  to  have  almo>t  sunk  be- 
neath the  wc^ht  of  jewels  with  which  she  was  adorn 
ed  on  that  ooeaaion.  Sbe  was  treated  with  great  ho- 
manily,  and  Aurelian  gave  her  large  possessions  tieai 
Tibur.  where  »he  was  permitted  10  pai>«>  the  reniaiii- 
der  of  her  dsys.  Her  two  »o\\%  afterward  married  into 
diatiiwuiabed  families  at  Rome.  {flav.  Vnfitfi.,  Ttf. 
itnrcT— TVeft.  Pottio,  Trigini.  T^raim.-^i^iL  Jf»- 
rennian.) 

ZiinoboRUs,  a  slaluarv,  whose  native  coiintr)'  is  an- 
certain.  Ho  exercised  his  srt  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
also  in  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Pliny  speaks 
of  a  Mercury  of  hi*,  aivd  aUo  of  a  colossal  statue  of 
Nero,  afterward  dedicated  to  the  sun  on  the  dinvufall 
of  that  emperor.  {T^ersek^  JSfock.  3,  Adnoi.  102. 
^Smif,  Kct.  AH  ,  t.  «.) 

ZePKVRiuM,  I.  a  promontory  of  Magna  Grarla,  on 
the  eastern  cosst  of  the  lower  extreinitv  of  Bruiiium, 
whence  the  Locrians  derived  tlu  appellation  of  Enl« 
zephyrii  It  is  now  Capo  ii  Rrussano.  {Sfrabo, 
•2S>Q  A  promontory  on  the  wcitem  coast  of  tha 

island  of  Cyprus,  and  eloaing  the  Bay  of  Af/a  lo  tbn 
west.   {StraL,  683.) 

Zaraf  noa,  one  of  the  wioda,  eon  of  Aatrwns  and 
Aurora,  the  same  as  ihe  FavoniuM  of  the  T.ntins.  Ha 
had  a  son  named  Csrpus  (Kookq^,  /ru}t)  by  one  of 
(he  Scssons.  ( Sen.  ad  Tirg.,  SkUg..,  ft,  48.)  Zephv- 
rus  IS  described  by  Homer  aa  a  atrong-hbwtng  wtno{ 
but  he  was  afterword  rei^irdf^  as  gentle  and  aoft- 
breathing.  In  the  days  of  Horner,  the  idea  of  darkncM 
wee  also  aaaocialcd  with  the  vestern  regions  of  the 
world,  and  hence  the  wind  Zephyrus  derived  iia  naiM 
from  C"6o{-,  '*  (far/ "  "  "    In  a  siirrecding 

age,  when  the  weal  wind  hegsn  to  be  rr^nrded  aa 
genial  in  iu  influence  both  on  nan  and  all  nature,  tlw 
nsme  wss  considered  as  synonymona  with  (w^^^of 
hfe-bearine  {Hesiod,  Thtog^  9Tf.—'Ywf!^»  JSn., 
1.  \  V>  —  Ortti,  JKtf.t  1*  64;  15,700.— ftre^lMit,  1 
16.  34,  dtc.) 

Zma,  « too  nf  Bonw,  king  «f  Thrace,  and  Olfft 
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yil,  wTio  accompanied  the  Ar^jn:;-!'"'  to  Colchis  along  1  hea  itif  il  tnaideni  in  thf  rity,  and,  having  selected  frw 
with  hiS  Itrothef  C*l«i«.    In  uiUivnia,  the  two  broth- ,' 


en.  who  are  represented  with  wtnn,  dcliTered  Phim 
•M  ftom  Um  pcnecation  of  tbe  HaniM,  nd  4iDff« 
iImm  mouten  tt  ftr  w  tba  Miiidf  called  BtnflMm. 

Vid  Stroi  'niJt  s,  and  IIar[iyi»  —ApoUod.,  1,  9  ,  3,  15 
— Htf^m.,  /a*.,  lA.—Oeid,  Met.,  8,  7i6. — tauttn., 

ZiTHUB,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Atiti(i|i6t  bralh«r  to 

Amphion.    {Vtd.  Atnphion) 

Zkuois  or  Zbuoitaha,  t  dwtriet  of  Africa  in  which 
C«nba0B  wta  Mtuatsd  It  extended  fiom  Um  liver 
Tdms  to  tba  Henmpan  promontory,  itid  fiMi  Um 

coast  ta  ihe  inoiiiiuinsi  that  separated  it  froai  Bynci> 
um.    {hid..  Hut ,  14,  b.^FUn  ,  5,  4.) 

ZtOOKA,  or  th«  Bridge,  the  MDC  of  tbe  principal 
pa-sagc  of  the  riter  Kuphratcs,  «onth%ve»T  T J^^a. 
An  ancient  fortress  by  which  il  was  cointnandrd  is 
BtiU  called  Koum-Cala,  or  the  Roman  Castle;  to 
which  awf  he  added,  that  on  the  ojipoaite  ahoro  there 
ia  a  place  called  Zeugmt.  {PSm.,  6,  M.— Citrr ,  a, 
7.—  Tactt  ,  Ann.,  12,  12  ) 

Zaos,  tbe  name  of  Jopiier  among  the  Grcck^^ 
(Fiid.  remaHu  under  the  article  Jupiter.) 

Zevii's,  a  rclrbratrfl  painfcr,  born  at  Hernclca,  in 
.Magtt4  Gfaucia,  atjj  vviio  Jlourishcd  about  B.C.  100. 
(P/in  ,  35.  9,  36  — .E/wn,  V.  H.,  4,  li.—Hardoutn, 
mi  Plin ,  L  c—SMg,  Diet.  Art.,  p.  ISO,  not.)  He 
•todied  onder  either  Demophilua  orNeeeae,  attiate  re- 
sjicctiiig  svhom  nothing  i5  kiiuwu  but  that  one  of  thern 
iras  his  mti^ier.  Soon,  iiuwevcf,  he  jar  outstripped 
Ua  inalructer,  as  Apollodorus  intimated  in  verses  ex- 
pressive of  his  indignation  that  Ztu\is  should  have 
moulded  to  his  own  use  all  previous  mvtntious.  and 
stolen  the  graces  of  the  best  masters ;  thus  paying  a 
high  though  involuntary  coinplimeoi  to  hia  gifted  rival 
Apollodorua  having  fir^t  praetiaed  cbiaro-oaearo,  coold 
not  i-iiJ  ire  that  f,'lory  should  he  eclipsed  by  a 
younger  artist,  who  availed  himself  of  his  improve- 
menta  lo  riaa  lo  a  higher  degree  of  excellence.  Zoux- 
ia  aeema  to  have  rapidly  risen  to  the  highest  diintinc- 
tion  in  Greece,  and  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  his 
ATI,  nut  only  rLDuvvn,  but  richr>  Of  the  latter  ad- 
vantage he  was  more  vam  than  became  a  roao  of  ex- 
alted geniae.  He  appeared  at  tbe  Olympic  games 
attired  in  a  mantle  on  which  his  name  wss  embroidered 
io  letters  of  gold,  a  piece  of  most  absurd  display  in 
OCM  whoae  name  was  deeply  impressed  on  the  hearts 
and  tmagiDattona  of  ihote  by  whom  he  waa  aarronnded. 
He  doea  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  chai^ablo 
wi(h  aviirice  ;  or,  at  least,  this  passion,  if  it  existL'd, 
was  subservient  to  his  pride ;  for,  when  be  had  atuined 
the  height  of  hia  fame,  he  refused  any  looger  to  re- 
ceive money  for  his  pictures,  but  m.ide  presents  of 
them,  bi'cautiu  he  regarded  them  as  above  ail  pecuni- 
ary value.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  was 
accosiomcd,  however,  to  eihibit  hia  prodoctioiia  for 
money,  espccislly  hia  moat  celebrated  painting  of  Hel- 
en. The  truth  sccitis  to  have  been,  that  the  ruling  pas- 
aion  of  Zcuxis  was  the  lovn  oi  pump,  an  ever- restless 
vanity,  a  constant  desire  and  craving  after  every  kind 
of  distinction. — Very  little  is  known  respecting  the 
event:)  t}(  the  life  of  this  celebrated  painter.  He  was 
not  only  successful  in  securing  wealth  and  the  applause 
of  the  multitude,  but  was  honoured  with  iho  iriend- 
diip  of  ArehelaOs,  king  of  Macedon.  For  the  palace 
of  ihii  monarc  h  he  executed  nunierou!"  pictures.  Ci- 
eero  informs  us,  that  tbe  inhabitants  of  Crotona  pro- 
vailed  on  Zeoxia  to  come  to  their  city,  and  to  paint 
ih'^-r  a  number  of  piecrs,  which  wtrc  intended  to 
aduni  lh«<  icutplc  of  iuno,  fur  which  lie  was  lu  receive 
a  large  and  stipulated  sum.  On  his  arrival,  he  in- 
foraM  them  that  he  intended  only  to  paint  the  picture 
of  Helen,  with  which  they  were  aaiiafied,  because  he 
was  regarded  ss  peculiarly  excellent  in  the  delincatio' 


of  me  fairest,  c<^ied  ail  mat  was  moat  beautiful  and 
perfect  in  tbe  form  of  each,  and  thus  compleicd  his 
kdeD.  Plifqr*  ia  hia  rabtim  of  th«  aamo  ciacamp 
ataBM,  ondte  to  grve  the  paitietifaf  aflli)eet  cf  As 

painlmg,  or  the  terms  of  the  original  contract,  »od 
states  that  the  whole  occurred,  not  among  the  peo^ 
of  Crotona,  hat  thoac  tff  Agrij^'entum,  nr  whom,  he 
says,  the  piece  was  executed,  to  fulfil  a  vow  made  by 
them  to  ibe  goddess.  This  great  arti&t,  oa  setreral 
occaaiona,  painted  pictures  for  cities  and  states.  He 

£v«  hia  AleoMaa,  repieaenting  Hmiuiai  strangliag 
t  aerpenta  in  hia  cradle,  hi  the  aighi  ef  hie  ptarenta, 
to  the  Agrigcntines,  and  a  figure  of  Pan  Ic  n>*  ;  .Tn 
Areheieiis  of  Macedon.  Tiie  most  ceiebntcd  of  ihm 
pietarea  of  Zeuxis,  besidea  tbe  Helen  and  the . 
na,  were,  a  Penelope,  in  which  Plinv  as»nT«  os 
not  only  form,  bat  character,  was  vividly  ejtpnswd;  • 
representation  of  Jupiter  seated  on  bia  tbroec,  with 
all  the  goda  around  doing  him  hoaiage ;  a  Manpa 
bound  to  a  tree,  whleh  waa  preaerved  at  Rome ;  ant 
e  wrestler  '  t  c  ah  which  was  inscribed  a  vers*,  to  the 
effect  that  It  was  easier  to  envy  than  to  inituuE)  at  ci- 
cellence.  Lucian  has  left  aa  to  admirable  dcachpUM 
of  another  painting  of  his,  reprcscnlinc  the  Ccntjcrs, 
in  which  he  particularly  applauds  the  delicacy  of  iut 
drawing,  the  harmony  of  the  colouring,  tbe  softoeas  ef 
the  bleodiag  ahadea,  and  the  cacelieDO  of  the  aaa- 
pertiona.  He  left  many  dravghta  in  ft  afaigla  tmm 
on  white  Pliny  censures  him  for  the  too  great  size 
of  the  heads  and  joints,  in  comparisoo  with  tbe  fast 
of  the  figures.  Arivtotle  com  plaiiH  tkat  be  waa» 
fiainter  of  formic  rather  than  of  manners,  which  aeeoa 
contrary  lo  the  eulogium  passed  by  Plioy  oo  the 
representation  of  Penelope  — The  sUnj  respecting 
the  contest  between  Zeoxia  and  Panhaana  baa  bam 
frcjuent  Iv  related.  It  ia  aaid  that  the  fimact  paiD^ 
cd  a  cluster  of  prapcs  with  snch  perfect  »k.»U  that 
the  birds  came  and  pecked  at  them.  Elated  with  aa 
unequivocal  a  testimony  of  his  excellence,  be  csQai 
to  his  rival  to  draw  back  the  curtain,  which  he  sup- 
posed concealed  his  work,  antieipatirtg  i  certain  ti> 
nrnph.  Now,  however,  he  fourtd  himself  entrapped, 
for  what  bo  took  lot  a  curtain  waa  oaljr  a  paintiag  ei 
one  by  ParrfaaeioaT  «pmi  which  he  higeuunmdy  c«n- 
fessed  himself  defeated,  ssince  he  had  onlv  d^ct i\fd 
birds,  but  his  antagonist  had  beguiled  tbe  s«r>»e*  of  as 
experienced  artist  AoodMratoryia related  of  aaia*- 
lar  kind,  in  which  h«  overcame  himself,  or,  rather,  one 
part  of  bia  work  waa  shown  to  have  excelled  at  tbe  es- 
pense  of  the  other.  He  painted  a  boy  with  a  h«'ket  of 
grapea,  to  which  the  birds  as  before  resorted ;  oa  which 
be  acknowledged  that  the  boy  »>ald  not  be  well  paniad, 
.since,  had  the  similitude  been  in  both  cases  eqesf.  the 
birds  would  have  been  deterred  from  approac^.in^. 
From  these  storiea,  if  they  may  be  credited,  it  woua 
appear  that  Zeuxia  e«edi«d  mere  in  iepi^mg  frait  than 
in  painting  the  hnman  form.  If  thia  wert  the  e«s«,  it  ia 
ftrange  that  all  his  greater  eSbrts.  of  which  any  ac- 
couDta  have  reached  ua,  were  poitraita.  ot  ^upa  of 
men  or  doltMa.  The  Nadmeaa  wbieh  Zanau  Iwai,  aa 
these  instances,  been  rppresertted  as  manifcstir.e  to  se- 
knowledge  his  weakness,  is  scarcely  conststent  v^nh  (be 
usual  tenour  of  his  spirit.  At  all  events,  tl;e  victory 
of  Panhaaiaa  proved  vmj  little  napaeting  tbe  merit  of 
the  two  artiste.  Hie  man  who  c«aM  represent  s  car- 
tain  to  perfection  would  not  necessarily  be  the  ^rist- 
est  painter  in  Greece.  Even  were  exactness  of  uu- 
lation  the  sole  excellence  in  the  picture,  regard  amal 
be  had  to  the  cast  of  the  objects  imitated,  in  reference 
to  the  skill  of  ihc  artists  by  whom  they  were  cbnseo. 
— Zeuxis  is  said  to  have  taken  a  long  time  lo  finish  his 
chief  prodoetioas,  obeerving.  when  reproached  Isrhin 
slowness,  that  he  waa  fainting  for  ^enrity.— r 


hnt  Zeuxis  died  with  laughter  at  the  p  et 


ef  women.   He  aecordinglv  deaired  to  aee  tbe  most  i  of  an  old  woman  which  he  himaelf  had  painted. 
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xtraordinary  a  circamstancc,  however,  wodd  tunly 
avc  been  alluded  to  by  some  olbcr  writer,  had  it  been 
roe.  Xhtre  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  to  believe 
I  fictitious.   {Eneyaof.  MttropoLt  div.  8,  vol.  1,  p. 

ZoiLus,  a  sopbiat  and  grammarian  of  Amphipolis, 
/ho  rendered  bimaslf  known  by  his  severe  criticiama 
'11  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  which  he  received  the 
tame  of  Ilomernmastiz,  or  the  chastiser  of  Homer, 
nd  also  on  (ho  productions  of  Piato  atid  oiher  writers. 
ICliati  (  v.  H ,  11,  10)  draws  a  very  unfavourable  pic- 
uiTO  of  both  bis  cbaracler  and  personal  appearance, 
n  all  «hi*,  bowevor,  tliero  is  very  probably  much  of 
zaggcration.  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasus  {Ep.  ad 
"^omp  )  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  praise  the  man  ; 
o  rmnko  bin,  at  Imsi,  among  Uiom  who  have  censured 
*laCo,  not  from  a  feeling  of  envy  or  enmity,  but  a  dc- 
iro  for  the  truth.  The  age  of  Zoiius  iti  unceruin. 
^itruviurt  [I'ntf ,  'id  lib.  7)  refers  him  to  tho  time  of 
Holeinpr  Pbiladelpbus,  and  is  followed  by  VoMiaa. 
tirineMaa,  faoworer  ( Var.  LeU.^  3,  t\  and  fooaiiia 
dc  Script.  Hist.  Phil  ,  c.  9)  are  opposed  to  this,  bc- 
a.uae  Zoiius  is  said  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  Polyc- 
stes,  wlio  lived  in  the  tiim  of  Socrates.  (Consult 
be  rotnarks  of  Perisonios  on  this  subject,  ad  .'E/ian., 
V.  H*.,  I.  c  )  Some  say  that  Zoiius  was  stoned  to 
leatli,  or  cxpo.scd  on  a  cross,  by  order  of  Ptolemy, 
vbile  others  maintain  that  be  was  burned  alive  at 
Smyrna.  Aocofdnig  to  anothor  aeeoont,  bo  roeited 
lin  invrrtivcs  again«t  Homer  at  the  Olympic  games, 
.nd  was  thrown  from  a  rock  for  his  ofTeactt.  i^ltan, 
V.  /f.,  I.  t:.—Long%n.,  0,  4.) 

Zona,  or  Zonk,  a  city  on  the  vCgean  coast  of 
rhrace,  near  the  promontory  of  Scrrhium.  It  ia  men- 
loncd  by  Herodolus  (7,  59)  and  by  Hccata-us  [ap. 
Steph.  Bjfz>).  Here  Orpbeus  sang,  and  by  bia  strains 
dfMT  aftmr  bim  boih  the  wood*  and  the  boasts  that 
lemilted  them.    {Apdlon.  Rhod  ,  I,  28.) 

ZoNARAS,  a  Byzantiiiu  hulonaa,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  eleventh  and  tlie  commence- 
ment of  tho  twelfth  centuries.    He  held  the  offices 
originally  of  Gnnd  Dung^rms  (commander  of  the  fleet) 
ftod  chief  secretsry  of  the  imperial  cabinet;  but  he 
tfterward  became  a  monk,  and  attached  himself  to  a 
religious  house  on  Mount  Athos,  where  be  died  sub- 
■equenlly  to  A.D  111'^     \V\•^  Annals,  ot  Chronicle, 
extend  from  tho  cituUun  ol  the  world  down  to  lllS 
A.D.»  the  period  of  the  death  of  Alexis  I.    They  pos- 
seso  a  double  interest :  for  more  •neioat  tunet,  be  has 
atailod  hitnself,  independently  of  Entroptas  and  Dio 
Cassius,  of  other  authors  that  are  lest  to  us  ;  and  at  a 
later  period  be  details  evcDts  of  which  he  himaelf  waa 
a  witness.    ThoDgh  deficient  in  critical  spirit,  he  has 
"',11  d'l  lived  ^Tvit  good  sense  in  adding  nothing  of 
ti;s  own  to  liie  extracts  winch  be  has  inserted  iu  his 
talitiBiy,  except  what  might  serve  to  unite  tbera  to- 
gether in  fofohir  order.  There  results  from  this*  it  is 
irtie,  a  great  Tsriety  of  style  ra  his  woric,  bet  this  is 
easilv  pariluii'  a,  and  the  only  regret  is,  that  Zonaras 
had  not  indicated  wttii  more  exactness  the  authors 
whence  be  drew  his  materials.   The  impartiality  of 
the  writer  is  worthy  of  praise.    This  work  is  fuund  in 
the  collections  of  the  Byzantine  Historian!!. — Zonaras 
the  author  also  of  a  Glossary  or  Lexicon,  in  the 
of  Heaychius  end  Soides.  It  was  published 


by  Tittmsn,  in  1806,  at  the  Leipxig  press,  ^]ov.^  vftth 
the  I^exieon  of  Photiua,  in  3  vols.  4to,  the  first  two 
volurnos  being  devoted  to  the  Lexicon  of 


{SchoU,  Hist.  Ut.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  288.) 
ZSorf  tve,  a  Peisisn,  son  of  Meeabyzus,  who  gained 

possession  of  !^\bylon  for  Darius  riystaspis  by  a  atrat- 
agom  8iiTui,u  to  that  by  which  Sextus  Tarouiaios 

S lined  Gabii  for  his  father.  {Vid.  Tuquioins  lll.^ 
erod,,  3,  154,  ae^q.) 

ZoROASTBR,  a  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Magiao 
religion,  who.se  era  is  Bitogclher  uncertain.  In  what 
points  bis  doctrines  nay  luve  differed  from  those  of 
the  preceding  period  is  an  obseare  snd  diffieolt  qoee- 
tion.  It  seems  certain,  ho  vrvrr  that  the  code  of  sa- 
cred Idws  which  be  introduced,  founded,  or  at  least 
enlarged,  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Ksgiin 
caste.  Iu  membera  became  the  keepers  and  expound* 
era  of  tho  holy  books,  the  teachers  and  counsellors  of 
the  kinw,  the  oracles  from  whom  he  learned  the  Divine 
will  and  the  secrets  of  futurity,  the  mediatora  who  oIh 
tained  for  him  the  fiivoiir  of  Heaven,  or  propitiated  its 
anger.  .According  to  llvdf .  Prideani,  and  many  oth- 
ers of  the  barnea,  Zoroaster  was  the  same  with  the 
Zerduaht  of  the  Persians,  who  was  a  great  patriarch  of 
the  Magi,  and  lived  between  the bMiomngof  the  reign 
of  Cyrua  and  the  latter  end  of  that  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis.  This,  however,  seems  too  late  a  dale. — The 
so-called  "  Oracle*  of  ZoroasUr"  have  been  frequently 
published.  (Consatt,  on  tins  whole  sufnoet,  the  veiy 
learncJ  nrc!  able  remarks  of  Parisot.  Biopr.  Univ., 
vol.  52,  p  4.')4,  sei/q.,  and  also  Rhode,  dte  hetixge  SagCf 
6cc.,  der  Baktrer,  Meder,  dec  ,  p.  113,  sSff.) 

ZosiMus,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  who  sppears  to  have 
floorisbed  between  A.D.  430  and  &91 .  He  was  a  pub- 
lic functionary  at  Constantinople.  Zosiimus  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Hotuao  emperors  from  the  age  of  Au- 
gustas down  to  his  own  time.  His  object  in  writing 
this- was  to  trace  the  rn  : -c--  which  led  to  the  downfaff 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  among  these  he  ranks  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  There  are  many  reasons 
which  induce  the  belief  that  the  worit  of  Zoeimos 
was  not  pobltsbod  in  bis  lifetime,  one  of  the- strongest 
of  which  is  the  boldncts  with  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Christian  emperors.  It  is  probable  that  he  intended 
to  cootinee  the  work  to  his  own  times,  a  design  which 
hia  death  prevented.  \  certam  negligence  of  style, 
which  indicates  the  absence  of  a  revi&iun  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  strongly  countenances  this  supposition. 
The  best  editions  ol  Zosimus  have  been  that  of  Cel- 
larios,  Bvo,  /mo,  1728,  and  that  of  Reitemier,  8vo, 
Lipx.,  1784.  The  best  edition  now,  hov\evcr.  is  that 
by  fiekkcr  in  the  Corpus  Byz.  ilisi.,  Bonn,  18-17,  8vo. 
— II.  \  native  of  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  who  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  a  work  on  Chemiatry  (Xvfiix—Kfl). 
tn  28  books.  The  Paris  and  Vienna  MSS.  cuhIbui 
varioua  detached  treatises  of  this  writer,  which  form 
ed  part,  in  all  likelihood,  of  ibis  volnmiuous  turoduc- 
tion ;  soch  as  a  disssfUtion  on  the  sacred  ana  diyiae 
art  of  forming  gold  and  silver,  Ac.  There  e:^ist  also 
five  other  works  uf  this  same  writer,  such  as  "  On  tht 
Art  of  making  Beer"  (ittpi  (v9uv  noi^oeuf),  dec.  An 
edition  of  this  last-mentioned  work  was  published  in 
1814,  by  Griiner,  Solubae  ,  8vo.  {Hqffman,  Lex  Bib 
Itopr.,  vol.  8,  |k  890.-*Se*Stf,  HmI.  LU.Gr^fA7 
p.  210.) 
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Abas,  III.  the  twelAh  king  of  Argos.  He  was  tlie 
•on  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra,  and  grandson 
of  Danaus  He  married  Or;i!(?ia,  who  bore  hini 
twin  sons,  Anrisiw  and  Proetua.  iAvoUod.t  3,  3, 
l.—'Hygm.,  F0b.,  170.)  When  be  mlbrmed  hb 
ikther  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  abield  of  his  grandfather,  which  was  sa- 
cred to  Juno.  He  is  described  aa  a  successful  con- 
raeror,  and  as  tha  founder  of  the  town  of  Aba:  in 
Phocts  {Ptnu.,  10,  86, 1),  and  of  the  Pelasgic  Argo? 
ti  Thessaly.  {Snab  ,  9,  p  431.)  Thf  famr  of 
lua  warlike  apirit  was  so  great,  that  eren  after  his 
death,  when  people  lemhed  wbou  he  had  mbdrnd, 
they  were  jHii  to  flight  by  the  simple  act  of  showing 
ihem  his  sliield.  (Kir/f^  JEn.,  3,  '285. — Hcrv.,  ad  loc  ) 
It  was  from  this  Abas  that  the  kings  of  ArgOs  Were 
sailed     Ihe  patnnnuc  Abantiades. 

ABASCAirTOi  CAiwcwroc),  a  physician  of  Lnf  du- 
num  (Lyons),  who  probably  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  is  several  times  mentioned 
by  Galeo  {De  Compot.  Medicam.  memti.  Loom,  9, 
t,  vol.  13,  p.  278),  who  has  also  prpsprrcd  an  an- 
lidole  invented  by  bull  again. st  the  bite  ofser{>enL3. 
\Dt  Aniid  ,  2.  18,  vol.  U,  p.  177.)  The  name  is 
to  lie  met  with  ia  namerooa  Latin  inscriptions  in 
Gmter**  eolleetion,  five  of  which  refer  to  a  fined- 
man  of  Auijij.stui?,  wlio  is  supposed  by  Kiihn  {Addi- 
iam.  ad  Elenck  Medtc.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabrtao  in 
•*  AIM.  Gr."  Ezktb.)  to  he  the  aame  person  that  is 
niTttioned  by  Galen.  This,  however,  is  qoite  uncef' 
Uim,  iis  also  whether  UapnK?.^THK  'A6atrKav6oc  In 
Galcii  (Dc  Cvmjios.  Mcdiram.  securul    Lk'-o.i.,  7,  3, 

vol.  13.  p.  71)  relera  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 
Abmas  CAMioc),  the  preleiMM  author  of  an 

Apocryphal  hook,  entitled  Tlir  History  t.f  ihr  Arfn- 
toltcal  contest.  Tlii*  work  claims  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew,  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek 
iy  Eutropius,  and  thence  into  J.^tin  by  Julius  Afri- 
:anu8.  It  was,  however,  originally  written  in  I^lin, 
il>out  A.D.  910  It  is  printed  jii  I'abncius,  Codrx 
ApocryphuM  Novi  Te»t.t  p.  402,  8vo,  Hamb.,  1703. 
AMiae  waa  ealled,  too.  the  first  Bishop  of  Bahjrlon. 

.\urT  1  lo  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in  io- 
sonptiona  which  were  discovered  at  Comminges  in 
France.  {OruUr,  Iiuer.,  p.  37.  4^/.  Scalis^fr,  Lf  - 
lionts  Autoniantif  1,  9.)  fiuttuann  (Mylk^ogua,  I , 
p.  167,  <Scc.)  considers  Abellio  to  be  the  same  name 
.IS  Apollo,  who  m  ("rt'te  and  elsewhere  was  called 
'A6e>Uof.  and  by  the  Italians  and  stNne  Dorians 
Apdto  (F««(..  r.  A^Umem.'^BmMk.  ad  It.,  2. 
99),  and  that  thf  deity  is  the  same  as  the  Tfallie 
Apollo  mentioned  by  Cassar  (Belt.  Gall.,  6,  17),  and 
also  the  same  as  Uelis  or  Belenus  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  {Avologei.j  83)  and  Herodian  (8,  8.— 
Comp  Capitol.,  JntawMfN..  SS).  As  the  root  of  the 
Word  he  recognises  the  Sp.irtaii  i  r  ,  ihr-  sun 
tHesifck.,  «.  v.),  which  ap|>enm  ut  the  Syriac  md 
Ghaldaio  Belaa  or  Baal. 

AntftRF'*  or  Abimarks  i'\f'ir:<'if,rr).  called  Em- 
hiairu.s  {  lliiiiaapo^)  by  Diodorns  (IV,  90),  an  In- 
dian king  beyond  ibt-  river  Hydaspcs,  whose  tern- 
ton  lay  in  the  mouataiiM,  sent  embassies  to  Alex- 
ander the  Oicat,  both  bsftte  and  after  the  conquest 
of  Poma,  althoufrh  inclined  to  csp( u  r  •.hr  side  of 
the  latter.  Aiuxander  not  oolv  aliuwed  hun  to  re- 
tafai  his  kingdom,  hdt  iacieaasd  it,  and  on  bis  death 


appointed  his  son  as  his  buccessor.  (Arrian,  /(asf., 
5,  8.  20,  29.— C«r/  ,  8.  12.  18,  14  ,  9, 1 ,  10, 1 .) 

AmTiAHWs  {'A^'ir^tavoc),  the  author  of  a  Gruok 
treatise  Ik  Vrinit  inserted  in  the  oeoond  volume 
of  Fdder*s  Fhytiei  et  Meiiei  Groei  Mnuiret,  Bcrol., 
8vo,  1842,  with  the  title  Tlffil  Oipuv  Tlpayuarna 
'ApicT^  Tov  So^rurau  itapa  piv  'Ivioit  'AXAi?  'Epnv^ 
rov  Itvd  ^roi  'AW.j/  i-ioP  fW  XlVfi,  mpa  IraJMf 
'.\6tT(tmH>v.  He  is  the  same  person  as  the  celebra- 
ted Arabic  physician  Avicenna,  whose  real  name 
was  A'  fi  '  I  'l  Ibn  Sina,  A.  H.  370  or  375-426 
(A.D.  960  or  96fr-l038),  and  from  whose  great 
work  Ketta  tt-KMrn  Jl  U-TeU,  Liier  Canonit  MeH- 
etna,  this  treatise  is  probably  translated. 

AstlBius  ('A<?.d<iof),  I.  a  physician  on  whose 
death  there  is  an  epigram  by  Tbeoscbia  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (7,  669,)  in  which  he  is  con. s id. 
ered  as  inferior  only  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
With  respect  to  his  dale,  it  13  only  known  that  he 
iiHist  have  lived  niter  Galen,  that  is,  some  time 
later  than  the  second  century  after  Ohrtot.-~^n.  The 
iIli).=!lri0U9  ('IX^maTptoc).  thf  anthor  of  an  rpis^rnti:' 
111  the  Greek  Anthology  (9,  762)  "on  the  quoit  o« 
Asclepiades  ■'  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  un- 
less he  be  the  same  person  as  AUahios,  the  Nora- 
tian  bishop  of  Nlea»,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the 
rhetorician  Troilus,  and  himself  eminent  in  thi 
same  profession,  and  who  lived  under  Honorius  an^ 
Theodosias  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hfih  centuries  after  Christ.  tSoert- 
its,  Htst.  Eec,  7,  12.) 

Abroc6ma9  {'ASpoKOfiOf),  II  one  of  the  satrap:^ 
of  Artazerxee  Mnemoo,  was  sent  with  an  army  ol 
S00,000  men  to  oppose  Cirrus  en  hie  mardi  iaii 
I'pper  Af^ta.  On  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Tarsus 
AbroconiHs  was  said  to  be  on  the  Eapbratea ;  and 
at  Issus  four  hundred  heavy-armed  Greelia,  whohad 
deserted  Abroeomas,  joined  Cyrus.  Abrocomas  did 
not  del^nd  the  Syrian  passes,  as  was  expected,  bul 
marched  to  join  the  king.  lie  biirm  d  some  heata  to 
prevent  Cyrua  from  crossing  the  Euphrates,  but  did 
not  anfve  in  time  for  IfaA  battle  of  Conaza.  (Xen,, 
Annh  .  1 ,  3.  ^  30  :  4, 4  8,  a,  18 :  7,  ^  IS.— Ifsi^ai. 
and  Sutdai,  s.  r  ) 

.AnRoN  or  Habron  ('Aipur  or  'A6p<jv),  d.  son  ot 
the  Attic  orator  Lycorfos.  {Flat.,  VU,  dee.  Oral., 
p.  8 13  >— II.  The  son  of  CiritiBs,  of  Him  deme  of 
Bate  in  Attica,  wrote  on  thr  festivals  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  Greeks.  (S'tpli  Ihjz.,  s  v.  Bar^.)  He 
a!.«io  wrote  a  work  fff/'i  rr.;  ><.  ij*;<crt',  which  is  freqaent- 
ly  referred  to  by  Stephanas  Byz  (*  v.  'AydBij,  'Apyo^, 
vtcj  and  other  writers.— HI  .\  i;rainmarian,a  Phry- 
gian or  Khodi.in.  a  pnpil  ol"  'rrypimn,  and  originally 
a  slave,  taught  at  Home  under  the  first  ^^  trs 
{SuuUu,  ».v.*h$p<jv  ) — IV.  A  rich  person  at  a  j^o-, 
from  whom  the  proverb  'A^puvof  /3tof.  v.!,i  h  waa 
applied  to  extravagant  persons,  is  said  to  have  been 
derived.    (Suidas,  ».  v  ) 

AtiRONvcHt'8  {'A6puwxo^),  the  son  of  Lysiclea, 
an  Athenian,  was  stationed  at  Thermopylae  with  a 
vcs.sel  to  communicate  between  Leonidas  and  the 
fleet  at  Arteroisium.  He  was  subsequently  sent  as 
amboisador  to  Sparta  with  Tbetaisloelea  and  Arf» 
tides  respecting  the  fortifications  of  Athens  after 
the  Persian  war.   {Herod.,  8,  itl.—Tkuc.,  I,  91.) 

AmnJTBa  f  Ada«3UTiirX  the  satrap  of 
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surrrmlered  Su8a  to  Alexandi  r  when  the  latter  ap- 1 
pru^t  hml  llxc  city.    Tho  sairapy  was  restored  to  | 
hint  hy  Alexander,  but  he  and  hitt  son  (Jxyathrcs  I 
were  aflerward  executad  bf  AJexander  for  the 
crimM  thejr  btd  eoannitted  lo  fbe  gatenaoMA  of 
the  ^atrajiv    (fur/.,  A,  S. — Arrumt  Anoh^  9^  19;  7, 
4.—Diod  ,  17.  65.) 

Artau  GkMi  pMieiaa.  On  tlte  coins  of  this 
grns  W(>  find  the  cognomen  Gem.,  which  is  perhaps 
an  abbreviation  of  Geminus.  The  coins  have  no 
beads  of  persons  on  them.  Tho  most  distinguished 
neoiberB  of  Unis  gens  were— I.  C.  Ajiowos,  oae  of 
ttte  ambMndora  aeot  to  llanaim  and  tbe  CaitlW' 
ginians.  B.C.  171  ( Uv.,  43.  35  )— 11.  M.  AsoBioi, 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  187,  opposed  M.  Fulvius, 
the  proconsul,  in  his  petition  for  a  triumph,  but  with- 
drew his  opposition  chiefly  through  tho  influence  of 
his  colleague  Ti.  Gracchus.  (Lav.,  39,  4,  5.)  He 
W»s  prwtor  peri'j^nnii.s,  Ij  C  nti    (Lir.  tl.  18,19.) 

AtuBNOs  Vausm*,  a  lloxnau  lawyer,  probably  the 
aame  with  tho  Valens  who  fbmiM  one  of  tbe  eon- 
allium  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  {Capiioli- 
tm,  Am.  J'lus,  12.)  W'c  Uave,  m  the  Pandects, 
•elections  from  his  seven  books  of  "  Ftdeteommis- 
MA."  iZimmtm»  thscL  d.  Bim.  Pmatncku^  I,  I, 
334.) 

Ac«CALLis  {'AKOKaXXif),  daughter  of  ^{in()8,  by 
wboin,  aooordiag  to  a  Cretan  traditwHit  Hermes 
be^t  Cydon ;  wbil«,  aeeordiog  to  a  tradftioa  of  the 
Tf'iroataris.  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tvqc.iU  s.  ;in(}  im- 
uiigr<ttt;d  tu  (jrete  from  Tegea.  (Faun  ,  «,  o.i,  ^  3.) 
Apollo  begot  by  her  a  son,  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
<tf  her  father,  Acacailia  expoaed  ia  a  foreat.  where 
wohrea  watched  and  audded  the  child  nntil  he  was 
Ihund  by  shepherds,  who  brl>)l^bl  liiin  up  (^Anionm. 
LU>.,  30.)  Other  aoos  of  her  and  ApalU>  are  Ampbi- 
therois  and  Oaramaa.  (Apolhn  ,A,  1490,  <&c.)  Apol- 
lodorus  (H.  I.  ^  2)  rails  this  daughter  of  Minos  Acaile 
fAKciyUi;),  but  duas  not  mention  Miletus  as  her  son. 
Aoaeallia  was  in  Crete  a  common  name  for  a  nar- 
Ciaaiia.  {Aihtn.,  16,  p.  691.— i^eayeA., «.  v  ) 

Acleo*  fAffOcor),  a  son  of  Lyoaon  and  king  of 
Aoarr.sium  in  Acadia,  of  whirh  ho  was  believed  to 
be  the  founder.  a,  3,  \  —^St,ph.  Bjiz.,6.  v. 

'AcMnfoMv.) 

AcARN*j«  ('Axapvuv),  one  of  the  Epigones,  was 
a  sun  uf  AlcmsoD  and  Calirrhoe,  and  brother  of 
Amphott-rus.  Their  taiber  was  murdered  by  Phc- 
geus  wbeathey  wero  yet  veiy  youag,  and  Calirrhoii 
prayed  lo  Zeoa  to  make  her  aona  grow  quickly,  that 
thpy  iniffht  be  able  to  avenge  thn  death  of  their  fa- 
ther. 'I'he  prayer  was  granted,  and  Acaman,  with  bis 
brother,  slew  Phegeus,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons. 
The  inhatiitants  of  Psophis,  where  the  nnm  had  bfcn 
slain,  pursued  tho  murderers  as  far  as  To^iNi,  wbcre, 
however,  they  wen-  rrcoivt'd  and  rosnu'd,  At  the 
request  of  Achelous,  they  carried  the  necklace  and 
pepiuB  of  Harmonia  to  Dwphi,  and  from  th«neo  tbey 
went  to  Epiru!?,  wlifr<>  \  virnan  founded  the  state 
called  afitr  Uim  Acarnauu.  (iijw^.,  3,  7,  ^  5-7. 
— Or .  Ma.,  9,  41S,  dEC— Tlacyd,  S,  IM.— dftyii.. 
10,  p  462.) 

Accios,  I.  or  Attiv*,  L.,  an  early  Roman  tragic 
|ioet  and  the  son  of  a  frcrdman,  ua.s  horn,  according 
to  Jeronwr  B.C.  170,  and  was  filly  years  younger 
than  Paeovfoa.  He  lived  to  a  gien^  nfie ;  Cicero, 
when  n  yrmn^  man,  frequently  co^  <;isf'(!  n  itii  him 
{Brut.,  28  )  llts  tiagediei>  •.•^le  chiciiy  itiiitated 
front  the  Greeks,  especially  irom  iEscbylus,  but  he 
alsu  wrote  some  on  itoman  subjects  (/Voirxta/a); 
one  of  which,  entitled  Brutus,  was  probably  in  hon- 
our of  his  patron  11  Brutus.  (Crc,  D«  Ltg.,  2,  21  ; 
iVo y4rcA.,  11.)  We  posaesa  only  fn^meala  of  bis 
tngodies,  of  which  the  most  inporlant  havo  been 
preserved  by  Cicero,  but  sufficieut  remains  to  jusii- 
fri  tlte  teraw  of  a  Imiratioa  in  which  be  ia  spokea  of 


by  the  ancient  writert  rfe  is  particularly  praised 
for  the  strength  and  vij^ur  of  his  lantzua;^^  and  the 
sublimity  of  Ins  tbou};tils.  (C;c  ,  I'lo  Flmc  .  24; 
Pro  Sat.,  56,  dec.— i/or.,  Ep.,  2.  1,  56.—Qumtd^ 
10. 1.  $  Vl.—GdL,  \%  S.)  Besides  these  tiagediea, 
he  also  wrnff^  Annates  in  vfrsf",  contaioinz  *•''■'  his- 
tory of  lloaic,  like  thuae  of  Liintua ;  and  tiueti  prose 
Wfltks,  *^  Libri  Didascalion,"  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  history  of  poetry,  "  Libh  Pragroaticon/'  aai 
"  Parerga  of  the  two  latter  no  frafincnts  are  pf«> 
served.  The  fragments  of  hi.s  tragedu-s  have  been 
oolieoted  by  StepbHaus  in  "  Frag.  veL  Poet.  Lu.," 
Paris,  16M;  Maittatoe,  "Opera  et  F^.  wbL  Fset 

1.  ^1 ,"  Ixind  .  1713  ;  and  Rothf.  "  Pr>ct  S'^nici  Lat- 
in,' vol.  V  ,  Lipji.,  ;  and  tbe  fragments  of  the 
Didascalia  byMadvig.*«DeL>AttiiDMssciliiBOnM. 
ment.,"  Hafniae,  1831. 

AoBSAWDBR  ('AKnrovdpof)  wrole  a  history  of  Cy- 
rfn«\  (Sfhc4.  ad  ApoU.  4.  1561.  1750,  di  I'l^J., 
Pytk.,  4,  imt.,  ft7.)  Plutarch  {Svmp.,  6,  3.  ^  9) 
speaks  of  a  wrafk  of  his  wspeiBliBg  lib^na  (mpi 
hiCvti^),  which  may,  probably,  be  the  same  wrrr^c  a? 
the  history  of  Cyrene.  The  time  at  which  he  hved 
is  unknown. 

AcisAs  ('AsMnicX  n  native  of  Salamis  in  Cypras, 
famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with  variegated 

patterns  (polvmitariu»)     lie  and  bis  son  Hviuun. 

who  disttoguwhed  himself  in  the  same  art«  are  men- 
tioned by  Alfaemeos  (S.  p.  48,  b.).  Zeoobins  speaks 

of  both  artists,  but  says  that  Ace?as  (or.  at  hp  ra!»s 
him,  Aceseus. 'A/crofvr)  was  a  satire  oi  PaLanu  and 
Helicon  of  Carystus.  He  tega  us,  also,  that  tbsf  ^ 
were  the  first  who  made  a  peplsn  for  Atbeoa  Polias. 
When  they  lived,  we  are  not  infonned ;  bot  it  most 
have  been  bctorc  the  time  of  Eunpi'Jf"?i  arid  Plato, 
who  meotion  tbis  peplus.  ( jBar.,  Mcc,  468. — PUt.^ 
£u^Ayplkr.,^g.)  A  apeoiaien  of  tbe  woikinanrihip  et 
these  two  artists  was  presen'cd  in  trrriT^^p  at 
Delphi,  bearing  an  inscription  lo  tbe  t  fTvci  that  I'al- 
las  had  imparted  marvellous  skill  to  llxir  hands. 

AciHAt  ('AsM^of,)  an  ancient  Greek  phyaiciaa. 
whose  age  and  eoontiy  are  both  onknown.  It  is 
ascertained,  however,  that  he  lived  at  l<  .i^t  fwii 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  tbe  proverb  'KKtrto, 
Uoero,  Acehat  ami  Aim.  is  quoted  on  the  anther- 
ity  of  Aristophanes.  Tliis  s.iying  (by  which  only 
Aoesias  is  known  to  u.^)  was  u»«xl  when  any  pw- 
son's  (Jisea.sp  be^^ame  worse  instead  of  better  onda 
medical  trcatmeot,  and  ia  mentioned  bv  S«ndaa(a.ai 
'Aafofsf).  ZsBObhw  (ProMti.,  Cent.,  1.'  ^  «X  Viog^ 
n\tinn!>  \l*ron(rb  ,  2.  3).  Michael  A;k>moIius  .  P^.Trr'  . 

2,  2:^).  and  IMutarch  (Prwerh.  qutiius  Aiexmir. 
iUHl,  ^98).    See  also  Praverh.  e  Cod.  Bcdl ,  ^91.  in 
Gaisford's  Paramiofrraphi  Graci.  8vo.  Ot.  n  .  1936. 
It  is  possible  that  an  author  bearirig  Ujis  h.ime,  and 

!  menlioned  by  .Mhena-us  (12,  p.  516,  c  )  as  having 
written  a  treatise  on  tbe  Art  of  GolBking 
ruw),  may  he  one  and  the  aame  peiaoe.  bat  of  tUs 
we  have  no  certain  infurmation.  \j.J.  Bmtr^  A4ag. 
Medtc.  Ctnt.,  4lo,  Lips  .  1718.) 

Acifliut  ('AKtffior),  II.  ■  iMshop  of  the  NovBtiaos 
in  the  reign  of  tbe  Emperor  Constantine,  .\  1)  325. 
who  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  advo- 
cated the  exclusion  from  the  communion  rtf  ibosf 
who  were  found  guilty  of  gross  aio  after  bmtMm 
{Soma.,  HUl,  1,  lO-^sesk,  1. 1  > 

\ -f  ^TODORi'."  ('A»f>(7rt''?(jpc>r),  a  Greek  Iifstoriea) 
writer,  who  in  eiied  by  Plutarch  iTkcm.,  13).  sod 
whose  work  contained,  asitippears,  an  account  d 
the  battle  of  Salamis  among  other  things  Th^ 
lime  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Strpbafiia 
(a  t.  Mf;  ./.J  -n?.i()  speaks  of  an  Aresiodortts  ol 
Megalopolui,  who  wrote  a  work  on  cities  (mpj 
Mw\  bot  whether  this  Is  Ihssans  as  tlie  sisfip 
mentioned  writer  is  oot  ctear. 

AossToa  ('Axecrrup),  II.  a  surname  of  ApoUa 
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wtiich  ch.inictertzes  him  as  iJic  trod  of  the  )iea1in<? 
art,  or,  id Meneral,  as  Uie  averter  ot  evil,  like  'A«ro<or. 
iBwmf.^  Ininm.,  in.  sumamcd  SmmCIu- 

jcar).  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  trasjii- 
poet,  at  AUieas,  and  acoDtemiturar)-  ui  An^luplianes. 
He  seems  to  have  been  cither  of  Thracian  or  Mys* 
lan  origin.  {Arutoph-t  A9*$t  91. — ScAoL, «!  Amb.— - 
Vcspa,  1919.— Sehel.,  ad  /oe.—PW.  and  Suid  ,  #.  v. 
iuttac—Wclcker,  Dte  Griech.  Traa.J   j    in:?-  ) 

AcHiCus  ('A;(o<of),  V.  son  ol  Andrcnuactius, 
whose  sister  Laodico  married  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
the  father  of  Atiiiochus  tlio  Great.  Achaeus  hini- 
eelf  married  Laodice,  the  dau^liler  of  Mithradales, 
king  of  Pontus.  (Foly''  ,  4,  51,  H  ;  8.  22,  ^11.) 
He  «oo<nmpBoi«d  Setouou*  Cereuiius>  ibe  mo  of 
Calif  nioas,  in  kis  expeditioo  aerms  Mooni  Tannu 
a^^'Hinst  Attalus,  and  after  the  assassination  of  Se- 
leucus, avenged  his  d(>ath ;  and  though  he  iiiighi 
easily  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  he  remaim^ 
faithful  to  the  family  ol  Sflcurus.  Antioc-hus  the 
Great,  the  successor  of  .Seleucus,  ap[Hjmted  lain  tn 
the  cuiTimand  of  all  Asia  on  this  sido  ol  Mouni  Tau- 
rus, li.G.  S3.  A«k»u»  recovered  for  the  Synan 
mpfro  all  the  disttieto  wtaidi  Attalua  had  gained ; 

I  t  having  bf  n  f  ils  lv  a  reused  by  Hermeias,  the 
iiiHiiater  of  Antioctius,  ol  intending  to  revolt,  he  did 
•o  in  self-defence,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
rnlcti  over  the  whole  of  Asia  on  this  side  of  the 
T.iurus.  A3  long  as  Anliochos  was  engaged  tii  the 
war  with  Ptolemy,  he  could  not  march  against 
AohaBua;  bat  after  a  peace  bad  been  concluded 
wHh  Pioleaij,  he  eroaaed  tk«  Tanraa,  imiied  bia 
forces  with  Attalus,  deprived  A  l.aMis  in  one  cam- 
pai^a  of  all  bis  dominions,  and  took  SarUi^,  with  the 
exception  of  tbeehadel.  Achcus,  after  sustaining 
a  siege  of  two  years  in  the  citadel,  at  last  fell  into 
Uie  bands  of  AntiocUus,  B.C.  314,  through  the  treach- 
ery of  Bolis,  who  had  been  employed  by  Sosibiiis, 
the  minister  of  FtotenqTi  to  ddiver  bim  from  bis 
danger,  tmt  betrayed  him  U»  Antioehaa,  who  ordered 
hiiii  to  he  put  to  death  immediately.  (Po!yh.,i,  2, 
^  6  ;  4,  4« ;  &,  40,  4  7,  42,  f»7 ;  7,  15-18  ;  8,  17- 

Achillas  {'AxiX>m(),  III.  one  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and  command- 
er of  the  troops  when  I'umpey  fled  to  Kfrypt,  H.C 
48.    He  ia  called  by  Caesar  a  man  of  exuaordioaiy 
daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L.  Septimius  who  kiUed 
P<»nip»  y.    (Cd-j  ,  R.  C,  3.  104.— Lie.,  A>if ,  104  — 
Ihan  Catt.,  42,  4.)    He  subsequently  joined  the 
eoRiiioh  Pothinusin  resistiuf  Ccsar.  and  having  had 
the  connmand  of  the  whole  army  intrusted  to  bim 
by  Pothuuis,  he  marche<l  against  Alexandrea  with 
20.000  foot  and  2000  horse     Ca-sar.  wlio  was  at 
Alexandrea,  bad  not  aotficieot  forces  to  oppose  hiia 
and  aent  ambaaaadora  to  treat  wiUi  him,  bot  these 
Aeliiilas  Mi  intrred  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reeon>MJ- 
iatioo.    He  then  marched  into  Alexandrea,  aiui  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  greatest  pait  of  the  city. 
Meanwhile,  however,  ArsinoH^ihe  younger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Cesar  and  joined  Achillas  5 
but  dissensions  breaking  out  between  ili d   l  *  1  i  l 
Aotiiltaa  pot  to  death  by  Oanymedra,  a  eunuch,  U  u. 
47,  to  whom  she  then  Intniated  the  command  of 
■  Uv  forces.    {Cat.,  li  C  .  3.  108-112  ;  fl  Alex.,  4. 
-Dam  Cm*.,  48,  36-40  — L«c««.,  10,oiy-523.) 

AcHLva  ('AjfX^rX  aeoordiog  to  some  ancient  cos- 
mo^onirs,  the  eternal  night,  and  the  Aral  created 
beins{  whicli  existed  even  before  Ghana.  Aeooidinff 
to  Hesunl,  stie  was  liie  personifiraiton  of  misery  and 
•adoesa,  and  as  such  she  was  represent^  on  the 
ahietd  of  Hercotea  (Satt..  Hen.,  f64.  dfce.):  pate, 
cmaciatr  !  m  !  %vi  eping,  with  chattering  teeth,  swol- 
len knees,  long  "ails  on  her  fingers,  bloody  cheeks, 
and  her  ^onhlirs  thickly  covered  with  dust. 

Aonntr.  son  of  Sebim  ('Ajtfi^  vUi  SMpuft),  tbe 


atithor  of  a  work  on  the  Tnt  rpretation  of  Dreams 
'OveipoKpiTiKo,  is  probably  the  same  person  aa  Abft 
Dekr  Mohammed  Ben  8in'n,  whoae  work  on  the 
.saint^  snl>jeri  i.s  still  extant  in  Arabic  in  the  Uoyal 
Library  at  Paris  {Catalog.  Cod.  Marnucr.  Dilihulk. 
Reg.  I'ans.,  vol.  I,  p.  2^,  cod.  Mccz.),  and  who  was 
born  A  H.  33(A,D.  663-4),  and  died  A  H.  110  (A.D. 
72S-9).  (Sea  NieeO  and  Pui«ey,  Cold.  Cod.  Maniucr. 
A"i''  Btbtioth.  Bodl.f  p.  ^>i  n  )  This  conjecture  will 
seem  the  more  probable  when  it  ia  recollected  that 
the  two  names  Ahmed  or  Adkmet  snd  Mohammed, 
however  unlike  each  other  they  may  appear  in  Eng- 
Ueih,  consist  in  Arabic  of  four  letters  each,  and  diifei 
only  in  the  first.  There  must,  however,  be  some 
diflerenoe  between  AGfamet's  work,  in  the  Ibrm  ia 
which  we  have  it,  and  that  of  Ibn  Sfrfn,  aa  the  wri- 
ter of  the  former  (or  the  translator)  appears*  from  in- 
ternal evidence  to  have  been  certainly  a  Chnstian 
(c.  2, 150,  iic).  It  exkrts  only  in  Greek,  or,  rather 
(if  the  alM)ve  conjecture  as  to  its  author  be  correct), 
It  has  only  been  pubUahed  in  that  language.  It  con- 
sists of  three  hundred  and  four  chapters,  and  pro- 
fessea  to  be  derived  from  what  baa  been  written  oa 
the  aame  subject  by  the  Indiana,  Peraiana,  and 
EgyptiBi  s  It  was  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin  about  tUe  year  1160,  by  Leo  Tu-scus.  of  which 
work  two  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Ctttp.  Bar- 
Ihn  AJrrrauna  (31.  14.  ed  Francof,  1624,  fol.). 
It  was  first  published  at  Frankfort,  1577,  8vo,  in  a 
Latin  translation,  made  by  Lrunclavius,  from  a  very 
imperfect  Greek  manuscripl,  with  the  title  "  Apum* 
aaaria  Apoleleaniata,  aive  de  Signifieatia  et  Bventii 
Insomniorum,  ex  Indonim,  Persarum,  iEgyptiorum- 
que  Disciplina."  The  word  Apomaearet  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  of  the  famous  Albumasar,  or 
Abu  Ma  ^har.  and  I.<eunclavius  afterward  acknowl- 
edged bis  tiiistake  in  attributing  the  work  to  him. 
It  waH  puidisbed  in  Greek  and  by  Kigaltius, 

and  appended  to  bis  edition  of  the  (Metrocnttca  of 
Artemidonis,  Laiet.,  Paria,  1908,  4U),  and  some 
Qiedt  variou.s  readtngs  are  inserted  by  Jac.  De 
Rhoer  in  his  Ouum  Datenlnentt,  p.  338,  6cc.,  Da- 
ventr.,  1702. 8vo.  It  has  also  been  translated  isle 
Italian,  Freocb,  and  German. 

AcHduoB  bdd  the  office  of  Magister  AtbUsMi^^ 
itum  in  the  reign  of  Valerian  (B.C.  263-260).  One 
of  bis  works  was  entitled  Acta,  and  contained  an 
aoeottflt  af  the  hiatoiy  of  Aurelian.  It  was  in  nine 
books  a?  least  (  Vopisc  .  A ui  el  .12)  He  al^)  wrote 
the  life  of  Alexander  Sevt'tus.  {Laiuj^nd.,  Akx.  &cv., 
14.  48.  68.) 

AcioiNos,  a  faraiiy  name  of  tbe  Maolia  gMW» 
Ofeero  apeaba  of  the  Aeidint  as  among  the  first  men 

of  a  former  age.   {Dc  leg.  mgr  ,  2,  24  ) — I.  L.  Man- 
uus,  prctor  urbanus  in  the  year  B.C.  210.  was 
sent  by  the  senate  into  Skiily  to  bring  t»ack  the 
consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  hold  the  dti'lions 
(Ljp..  26,  23  ;  27,  4  )    In  B.C.  207.  he  was  wiib 
the  troops  stationed  at  Narnia  to  oppose-  Mas 
druhai,  and  waa  the  first  to  send  to  ilome  intelli 
genee  of  the  defeat  ct  tbe  latter.  {Lh.,  97,  60l 
In  B  C  206,  he  and  L  Corneliil.><  I  f  nii)l::s  li  s  1  the 
province  of  Spam  intrusted  to  them,  wiib  pnx-rmsu- 
lar  power    In  the  following  year  he  conquered  the 
Ausetani  and  Ilergetcs,  who  had  rebelled  against  tlie 
Romans  in  c(mse<)uence  of  the  absence  of  Scipio. 
He  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  year  B  C,  193, 
but  waa  prevented  by  ttie  tribune  P.  Porcius  I.i«cs 
from  enterinf  the  cKj  in  an  ovation,  whieh  tU  ae«» 
ate  had  granted  biro.   (Lipy,  28.  38  ;  29.  i  n  in , 
32,  7.) — II.  L.  MaNUCb  Folvianob,  origin  iiiy  be- 
longed to  the  FUvia  gens,  but  was  adopted  into 
the  Manila  gens,  probably  hy  the  above-mentioned 
Acidinus.    {VtH.  Pat..  2.  8  )   He  was  prwlor  B  Q 
188,  and  had  the  pn)Viiice  of  Hispama  ("itt  r  -  i 
totted  to  bim,  wbeis  be  remained  til)  ft.€L  11^  ia 
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th.'  I.i<i.  r  year  he  d(?featrd  thr  fpftibpri,  and  had  il 
not  been  fur  tlie  arrival  of  his  succcsMkir,  would  lia 
radnoed  Ihe  whole  people  to  mbjection.  He  applied 
for  a  triumph  in  conseqeence,  but  obtained  oolgr  an 
oration  (Lir.,  38,  36  ;  89,  21,  29.)  In  B.C.  169. 
he  ua.-s  onf  el"  the  aniha.'^-adors  sent  into  Gallia 
Traa«aijMM,  and  was  also  appointed  one  of  tbe 
IrinDiTin  for  DNmding  tbe  Latin  eolooy  of  Aqui- 
leia,  which  however,  not  founded  till  B  C.  181. 
(tw.,  39,  &4.  55;  40,  34  )  He  was  consul  13. C 
179  (Li*.,  40,  13),  with  his  own  brother,  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  which  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers 
holding  the  onitulship  at  tbe  aame  tim«.  (Fast. 
CafUril  —V(U  I'at ,  2,  S  )  At  llic  eU-otion  <»f  Acid- 
ious,  M.  Scipiu  declared  biin  to  be  virum  bmum, 
trregiumque  ehem.  {Cie.,  D*  Or.,  %,  64.) — HI.  L. 
.Mam.h  s,  who  was  quiestor  in  B.C  16B  (7.ir.,  45, 
13),  18  probably  one  of  the  two  Maiihi  .\cidmi.  who 
tns  mentioned  (wo  jeua  before  as  illustrious  youths, 
Md  of  whom  one  was  the  son  of  M.  Mantioa*  the 
other  of  L.Manltas.  (Ltv .  42,  49.)  The  tetter  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  qua  .*inr.  and  ihe  son  of  No. 
H. — IV.  A  young  roan  who  was  guing  lu  pursue  his 
•todies  at  Athens  at  tbe  aame  time  as  young  Cicero, 
B  C.  45.  (Cir  arl  Alt ,  12,  32  )  Ho  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  Acidioos  who  sent  intelhguuue  to  Cicero  re- 
specting the  deMli  Of  MjumaUiM.  (die.  «d  fkai.,  4, 
It.) 

Actirotito*,  G««i»0«tps  (rpfrvo/>j<»f  'A«fc»dwof),  a 
Greek  nu»nk,  A  D  I3JI,  l^l^lmt:ul^h<•d  in  tbe  con- 
troversy With  the  Hesycliast  or  (juietist  monks  of 
Mount  Atbos.  He  supported  and  succeeded  Bar- 
laaro  in  his  oppo.silion  to  Ihoir  notion  thai  the  light 
which  appeared  on  the  .Mount  of  tiio  Tranbtiguralion 
was  unereaied.  Tho  t-mp  ror.  John  C'antaciizrnus, 
look  pert  (A.D.  1347}  with  Palanias,  the  leader  of 
^  Qoietieta,  and  obtained  the  eoodemoation  of 
Acindynus  by  sevenil  connpi!.-?  at  Constantinople,  at 
one  especially  in  A  D.  i;i5i.  Kemauts  of  Acindy- 
ntts  arc,  De  EtserUta  rt  Operatione  Dei  adverttu  im- 
fmtixm  (Irrgt't  tt  Palama,  ^c,  in  "  Variorum  Pon- 
lificum  ad  IVtriini  Gnapheum  Eutychianum  Epis- 
tol.,'*  p.  77,  Gr«n.s*  r  ,  Ito.  lngol>t  ,  lOlfi,  and  Car- 
WUH  Immbicum  dt  Huresibu*  Palamee^  (iraecic  Or- 
Oodosw  Seriptoree,**  by  Leo.  AIlatiu^  p.  755,  toL  1, 
4lo.  Rom.,  1652. 

AcoiTKS  ('Acoi'nTf),  according;  to  Ovid  {Met.,  3, 
dte.),  tbe  son  of  a  poor  fishcnnan  in  Meonia, 
who  served  as  pilot  in  ■  ahip.  After  tending  at  the 
laland  of  Naxoa.  aome  of  the  eaHon  bronght  with 
thfin  (in  board  a  beautiful  sh-*  pin;;  hoy,  whom  thry 
had  found  in  the  island,  and  whom  thny  wi&Uad  to 
tthe  with  them ;  but  Aeoites,  who  recognised  in  the 
bOjf  the  god  Bapchn?  di.isnadpd  tlicrn  from  it,  but 
hi  vain.  When  the  ship  had  reached  ihc  open  soa, 
the  boy  awoke,  and  desired  to  be  carried  back  to 
Naxos.  The  aaikm  promiaed  to  do  so,  but  did  not 
kwp  their  word.  Herenpon  thq  god  showed  htm- 
WAS  to  them  in  IiIm  <»wn  majesty:  vines  began  to 
twine  around  tbe  vessel,  tigers  appeared,  and  tho 
eailors,  seized  with  tnadnesa.  jomped  into  the  sea 
and  perishcil  .\c«ptrs  alone  was  saved  and  con- 
veyed back  to  NaxoH,  where  he  was  initiated  in 
tbe  Bacchic  mysteries,  and  bec  inn-  a  prtcii  of  the 
god.   Hyginns  134),  whose  story,  on  tbe 

whole,  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and  ail  tbe  other 
wriit  rs  who  inrnlion  thi'^  advrntiire  of  Bacchus, 
call  tbe  crew  of  the  t»hip  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  and 
derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  from  them. 
(Comp.  Horn  ,  Hynm.  m  BteA,-^ApalUHU,  9*  A,  4  8. — 
84H€ta,  (Ed  ,  449.) 

Alorir  (*.\<fop/f),  king  of  Kiiypt,  entered  into  al- 
Uaoce  with  Evagoras,  king  of  ('ypros.  against  their 
oenunon  enemy  Artazentes,  king  of  Persia,  nlioat 
B.C.  386,  and  assisted  E^'agora-^  w;(h  i  hipsi  and 
■KMiey-   On  the  conclusion  of  tbe  war  with  i->sgo- 


ra.i.  n  C  376,  tl»e  Prrsians  directed  their  lorco 
agam!>t  Egypt.    Aeons  colkctcd  a  large  army  t( 
oppose  them,  and  engaged  many  Greek  merc^nanes 
of  whom  be  appointed  Chabrias  generai  Chateter 
however,  was  fecelled  \/f  tlie  Atlieiiime  on  liieeov 

plrunt  i-.f  Pharnabazu'5.  v.!  i  was  appoinff'  b^.  Ar 
taxcrxes  to  conduct  the  war  When  the  Kc-cje* 
army  entered  Egypt,  which  was  not  taO  d.C.  tl% 
Acoris  was  already  dead.  (Dtod,,  i6,  i-4,  9.  2? 
41,  42. — Theofom.  ap  Pkot-^  cod.  X7tf.)  Synoeiixi' 

(p  76. a.,  p.  »7,  «.)  migne  t^<to«n  jmnt»  hir 
reign. 

AonjSA  ('Ac/Kiio),  I.  a  daughter  of  the  rtrer-goc 

Aslerion,  n*.'ar  Mycenae,  vho,  togotTier  «:ih  ht- 
sisters  Eutxea  and  Prosytiina,  acted  uur^s  to 
Juno.  A  hill,  Acrsra,  ophite  the  temple  of  Juno^ 
near  Mycenae,  derived  us  name  from  her.  [Fms., 
2.  17.  4  2.) — IT,  ACTKfc  and  Acra-us  are  aleo  attri- 
butes given  to  various  giKldesses  and  gods  whose 
temples  were  sitnalod  upon  hilte,  such  as  JqMr, 
Juno,  Venoa,  Kinervi,  Dtena,  and  othen.  (Psai., 

1,1.^3:2.  21,  A  1  ^Anollod  ,  1.  9,  (f  21ft — Vurwm, 

I,  7. — Hp^i/iheim^  ad  Vtiiitm.,  Jlymn.  tnJor.,  82  ) 
AckopolIta,  Gboroics  {Teupyu)(  'Axp-oXiT^fX 

the  son  of  the  great  logotheta  Constaotinus  .Vcropo- 
lita  the  elder,  belonged  to  a  noble  Byzantine  faimlj 
which  stood  in  relationship  to  tlin  imperial  f..miIyo! 
the  Ducaa.   (^AeropoHta,  97.)  He  was  born  at  CW 
stantinopie  in  ISW  fH.,  99),  hot  eocoaapnoled  his  A> 
ther  in  his  sixteenth  yesr  to  Nicata,  the  rpstdf^nce 
of  tbe  Greek  emperor  John  Vautzes  Dncas.   1  here 
he  continued  and  finiabed  liia  atndiee  nmler  Thev- 
dorus  Exapterigus  and  Nicephorus  Blemmida.  (li., 
32.)   The  emperor  employeii  him  afterward  in  dip- 
lomatie  affairs,  and  Acropolita  showed  him^*  i.'  a  vor>- 
discreet  and  skilful  negotiator,   la  1255  be  com* 
mnnded  the  Nieasan  nrmy  in  the  war  between  W- 
chael,  despot  of  Fpirtis.  and  the  Tmj'fTttT  TY>radnit 

II.  ,  tite  son  and  i»ucceii&ur  of  John.  But  he  Was 
made  prisoner,  and  was  only  delivend  m  .JM  h| 
the  mediation  of  Michael  PalKologus.  Preriotni) 
to  this  he  had  been  appointed  great  lofotlteta,  citim 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  ho  bad  lIl^•n; 

in  logic.  Meanwhile.  Michael  Palcologus  was  pro- 
claiflwed  Emperor  of  Nie*a  in  IMO,  and  in  1961  he 
expelled  the  Latins  from  Constantino;)!  ?,  an  J  be- 
came rmperor  of  the  whole  East ;  uiid  Uam  lhi» 
moment  Georgius  Acropolita  becomes  known  in  tb* 
history  of  the  Eastern  eoipire  as  one  of  the  cren^ 
diplomatists.  After  having  discharged  the  nmetiem 
of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantio'^.  'ulvig  of 
the  Bulgarisns,  be  retired  for  some  years  from  pub* 
tic  affhirs,  and  made  the  inetnielioDOf  yoathliisaaiB 
oeriipntrnn.  But  he  was  soon  employed  h  a  t«tt 
im|juiiani  negotiation.  Michael,  afraid  oi  a  new 
Latin  invasion,  prDjM>scd  to  Pope  Clemens  IV-  to  re- 
unite the  Grerit  and  the  Latin  ohnxdiea ;  and  nego- 
tiatioBa  emned,  which  were  caTvied  on  dUiog  the 
reign  of  five  popes,  Clemens  IV  ,  Grejrury  X  .  .Tuhn 
XXI.,  Nicolaus  III.,  and  Martin  IV.,  and  the  bappj 
result  of  which  waa  almoet  entirely  owtng  to  tiie 
skill  of  .Vcropolita.  As  early  as  1273,  Acrr.[Hdit? 
was  eenl  to  Pope  Gregory  X  ,  and  in  12*1,  al  iui 
CouneU  of  Lyons,  he  contirnied,  by  an  oath  in  tht 
^nperor'a  name,  that  t])at  confession  of  laith  whidt 
had  been  prsvionsly  eem  to  Constantiaoplc  by  the 
pope  had  hpen  adopted  by  the  GreeVsi  The  reunitm 
ol  the  two  churches  was  alter  w  ard  broken  otf,  but 
not  thronifa  the  fiuiU  of  Acropolita.  In  1 242,  Acw- 
pohta  waa  once  more  sent  to  Bulgaria,  and  srmTtly 
aiter  his  return  he  died,  in  the  month  of 
of  the  same  year,  in       ri2d  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  ol'  several  works ;  tke 
most  important  of  whicb  h  a  history  of  the  Bystn* 
tine  Empire,  under  the  title  Xp'n  t.\  ,-»•  evwi^ 
riip  iv  var^KHf,  that  ts.  from  the  taking  of  Coi  SUB 
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nojiTr  nv  the  T^atins  in  1204,  down  to  the  year 
tii  1 ,  when  Michael  Palteologns  delivered  the  city 
om  the  foreign  yoke.  The  MS.  of  thia  workwaa 
und  in  the  library  of  Gleoraiua  Cantacozenos  at 
onstantinople,  and  ailerwara  brouglit  to  Europe. 
wiir/oM.s  Jiib!.  Grtec,  vol.  7,  p.  768.)  The  first 
litioa  of  this  work,  with  a  l<aiiD  traoalation  and 
vieBf  was  iwldialied  by  Tbeodonia  Dovia,  Lugd. 
atav.,  1614,  8vo;  but  a  mnrp  critical  one  l)y  Leo 
Uatius,  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.,  and  divided  the 
txt  into  chapters.  It  has  the  UtlB  T^^iov  to6 
iMponoKiTov  Tov  fteyaXov  Xoyodirovxpovii^  avyypa^, 
'eorffH  AcropiAita,  magni  Logothttte,  HiMtoria,  &.C., 
.11  i»,  1651,  fol.  This  ediiion  is  roprinled  in  the 
Corpua  Byzantinorum  Scripturum,"  Venice,  1729; 
i4.  IS.  Thia  cbroaicle  oontains  one  of  the  moat 
fmarkablc  periods  of  Byzantine  Li'^tnry,  but  it  is 
}  short  that  it  seems  tu  be  only  an  abridgnnent  of 
Qother  work  of  the  same  author,  which  is  lost, 
cropolita  perhaps  ooowosed  it  with  the  view  of 
iving  it  aa  a  ernnpemmmi  to  thoee  young  men 
lioso  scientific  rt!!;  ntion  lie  .superinti  i  ilrd,  aCier 
is  return  from  hi3  tir^t  embassy  tu  Bulgaria.  Ttte 
iatory  of  Michael  Palaeologus  by  Pachymeres  may 
c  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Acro- 
Dlita.  Besides  this  work,  Acropolita  wrote  several 
rations,  which  be  delivered  in  his  capacity  as  great 
igotheta,  and  as  director  of  the  negotiations  with 

10  pofM> ;  hut  tbeM  omtfons  have  not  been  pidklisb- 

11  f^ilri.  ius  (vol.7,  p  471)  speaks  of  a  MS.  which 
as  tlie  title  llepi  tuv  uko  KTiaeiM;  Kooftov  iruv  xai 
tpi  T&r  09aikevouvT(jv  fiexpi  6kuotoc  Kuvar<tvTi' 
oi»Trfi>.rtjf  Geor^^ius,  or  Gregorins  Cjpriiis.  who 
mm  wriUen  a  short  encunuum  of  Acropolita,  calls 
dm  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of  his  tune.  This 
*  encomium"  is  printed,  with  a  Latio  traoalation,  at 
he  head  oTthe  edttknt  of  Acropolita  bj  Th.  Doua : 
1 1  r  tn  nsuseful  information  concerning  AcropiMita, 
illkiougli  it  is  fuU  of  adulation.  Farther  information 
BCOnteinod  in  Acropolita's  history,  especially  in  the 
alter  part  of  it,  and  in  Paohymerea,  4, 28 ;  6, 36, 34, 
leq. 

AcToRirs  N.*so,  M  ,  {ireins  to  liave  written  a  life 
>f  Julius  C«8ar,  or  a  history  of  his  times,  which 
s  qnoted  bjr  Suotonios  (Jul.,  9,  fit).  The  time  at 
vhich  he  lived  is  uncertain.  Imt  from  the  way  in 
vhicli  he  is  referred  to  l)y  J>iiPioniu8,  he  would  al- 
nost  seem  to  have  been  a  owitemporary  of  Ca  sar. 

AcTulaius  {'AKTovapio^),  the  snmame  bj  which 
in  ancient  Greek  physician,  whose  real  name  waa 
Joannes,  i.s  comnionly  known.  His  lather's  name 
was  2^chariaB ;  be  himself  practised  at  Constan- 
inople,  and,  as  H  appears,  with  some  degree  of 
credit,  a»  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Actu- 
ariuj,  a  dii^nity  frequently  conferred  at  that  court 
upon  ^ysiciana.  {Diet,  of  Ant..,  p.  631.  h.)  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  his  date 
is  rather  otteertain,  as  some  persons  redcon  him  to 
have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  others  bring 
him  down  aa  low  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth. 
He  prahabtf  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
•^rntury,  as  one  of  his  works  is  dedicated  to  his  tu- 
tor, Joseph  Racendvtes,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Andrtnicus  II.  Pala-ologus,  A.D.  1281-1328.  One 
of  his  schuolfeUows  ia  suppoaad  to  have  been  Apo- 
eanehm,  whom  he  describes  (though  withoot  na- 
min"  tiiui)  as  f^oing  upon  an  embassy  to  the  north. 
{Ue  Meth  Med.,  Praf.  in  I.  2,  p.  139,  169.) 

One  of  his  works  is  entitled  TLtfi  *EiiftpfMD»  tud 
WaBJv  ro0  i^Moii  IlvnJparoc,  koI  r^c  mi*  avrd 
Stairi}^,  "De  Actionibus  et  AtTectibus  Spiritus  Ani- 
mails,  ejusque  Nutritione  "  This  is  a  psycholoffical 
and  physiological  work  in  two  books,  in  wbicb  all  bis 
reasoning,  says  Prvind,  seems  to  be  feonded  npoo 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  Galen,  and 
Mliprs.  with  relation  to  the  aaoio  subject.  The  style 


of  this  tract  is  hy  no  means  impure,  and  has  a  great 
mixture  of  the  old  Attic  in  it,  which  is  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  later  Greek  writers.  A  toler 
ably  full  abstract  of  it  is  given  by  Barchusen,  hitt. 
Medic,  Dial.  14,  p.  338.  6lc.  It  was  first  published, 
Vcn(l.,  l.')17,  Hvo,  in  a  Latin  translation  hy  Jul. 
AloxandhDus  dc  Kcuatain,  The  first  edition  of  the 
original  was  pobliahed,  Paris,  1667,  8vo,  edited^ 
without  note.';  or  preface,  by  Jac  Goupyl.  A  second 
Greek  ediiton  appeared  in  1774,  8vo,  Lips.,  undei 
tbe  care  of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Ideler  has  also  insetted 
it  in  the  first  volume  of  bis  Physici  et  Medici  Graei 
Minores,  Berol.,  8vo,  1841  ;  and  the  first  part  of 
J.  S.  Bernardi  Er'itjuur  Mtdico  Cnttar,  cd  CJruncr, 
JcoK,  1796,  8vo,  contains  some  Greek  scholia  on 
the  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  works  is  entitled  Qepa- 
vevriKjj  HeOodof,  '*  De  Methodo  MeUt  iitli,"'  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  com|)lete  osif 
in  a  Latin  translation,  though  bietz  bad,  before  bin 
death,  collected  matermis  tor  a  Greek  edition  of 
tli!>  am!  liiA  other  works.  (.See  his  preface  to  Ga 
kn,  De  Duttct.  Mute. )  In  these  books,  aays  Freind, 
though  ho  chiefly  follows  Oalen,  and  very  often 
Aetius  and  Paulus  .f!ginela  without  naming  bim, 
yet  he  makes  um  of  whatever  be  finds  to  his  pur- 
pose, both  in  the  old  and  modem  writers,  as  well 
barbarians  as  Greeks;  and,  indeed,  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  vriih  elsewhere. 
The  worl:  u  d  ,  written  extempore,  and  desi^jned  for 
the  use  ut  A[K>cauchus  during  his  embassy  to  the 
north.  (Praf.,  1,  p.  139.)  A  Latio  translation  of 
this  work  hy  Corn  II.  Malhisiu-s  was  first  published, 
Veiit'l.,  1554,  'llo.  The  first  four  hooks  appear  some- 
times to  have  been  considered  to  form  a  complete 
work,  of  wh^b  the  first  and  second  have  been  in- 
serted hf  Iddcnr  in  the  second  vdmne  of  hie  Ftov* 

et  Med  Gr.  yiin  ,  Berol  .  1812.  iintler  the  title  iC^ 
AiayvtiHjtt.^  llaik/v,  "  Dc  Mortiurum  DigDotione,' 
and  from  which  the  Greek  extracts  in  H.  Stephens's 
Dictionarium  Medicum,  Par.,  1664,  8vo,  are  probably 
taken.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books  have  also  been 
taken  for  a  separate  work,  and  were  puhlished  by 
themselves,  Par.,  1639,  8vo,  and  Baail.,  1640,  8vq^ 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Rnellias,  with  the  titlv 
"De  Medicamcntomin  Compositione."  An  extract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  Fernel's  collection  of 
writers,  De  Febrilnu,  \enet.,  1576,  fol. 

His  other  extant  work  is  Owpuv,  "Do  Uii 
nis,"  in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  thie  snbjeec 
very  fully  and  distinctly,  and,  though  he  goes  npoo 
the  plan  which  Thet^ihiius  Protospathanua  bad 
marked  out,  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  or^ 
nal  matter.  It  is  tlie  most  cnn)y<1i  (e  and  systematic 
work  on  the  eubject  that  remains  irom  antiquity  ,  no 
much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvements  of  the 
last  handred  years,  be  had  left  hardly  anything  new 
to  be  said  hy  the  modems,  many  of  whom,  says 
f'n  II  transcribed  it  almost  word  for  word  This 
work  was  first  published  in  a  l<atin  translatiun  by 
Ambrose  Leo,  which  appeared  in  1619,  Vcnet..  4to, 
and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ;  the  Greek 
original  has  been  published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
set-ond  volume  of  Idelcr's  work  quoted  above.  Two 
Latin  editions  of  bis  collected  works  are  said  bjp 
Choejant  {Hamiiuek  der  Bidkerhmie  fir  Mg  JBtter* 
Medicin,  Leipzig,  1841)  to  have  been  published  in 
the  samo  year,  1656,  one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at 
Lyons,  both  in  8vo.  His  three  works  are  also  in. 
serted  in  the  Mediea  Artu  Principe*  of  H.  Stepbeoab 
Par  ,  1567,  fol.  (Fremd't  Hist,  of  Phytic.— Sprm- 
i  < '  n:Kt.  df  la  Med  ~Hnl!cr,Bmolk.  Medic.  FrmeL 
— barchusen,  Ht»t.  Medic.) 

Acoi.io  oooars  as  s  surname  of  C.  Furius,  who 
was  qufpslor  of  L.  Scipio,  and  was  f<nii!rmned  of 
peculatus.  {Ln.,  38,  66.)  Aculeo,  however,  t>eems 
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'  163);  H  is  said  to  be  sti'i  nt  fvi-tcnce  in  mann- 
,  script  in  ilic  Royal  Library  at  i'iuia.    ^verai  ol 
hia  nii'djeal  preaofqUMM  Ue  pi«aeff«ed  Oob» 
sMis  and  AeiiOB- 

ADiATomix  CAdicrV<Ai  Mm  of  a  tetiarch  m  Ga> 
lalia,  h._'I<>nged  to  Antony's  party,  who  kille  J  ail  iKe 
lioamo«  ut  Hcracleia  shortly  before  the  imUe  of 
Actium.  AAer  this  baule  be  was  led  as  prisooer  m 
the  triumph  of  Augustus,  and  put  to  dr>at!i  u  uii  ya 
younger  son.  His  elder  son,  Dyteuiu;.  was  subae- 
ijueiitiv  triado  priest  ul  lUo.  ci-it  hrated  goddess  to 
Uofnaoa.  <&r«^.,  18,  p.  &4d,  S5a»  QSH^te,  U 
Fam.,  2,  13.) 

Adimahtvs  {' A^f Ifiavroi),  I.  the  ^un  of  Ocyiua^ 
the  Corinthian  comuiauder  tn  the  tuvd^iun  Gttsece 
by  Xerxes.  Before  the  battle  of  ArteiDistum  bs 
threatened  to  sail  away,  but  was  bribed  by  TlAa^ 
tocles  to  remain.  He  opposed  ThemistiK^-lr  9  vt  dU 
great  insttlcfu  e  in  tlic  council  wluch  the  cuiamaDd- 
ers  held  before  lbs  battle  of  Salamis.  Accordiof 
to  the  AttiettiaM,  he  took  to  flight  at  the  very  cui»> 
iiicncemenl  of  the  hatllr,  but  ttiis  was  tit mul  by 
the  Uurmthians  and  the  other  Grt^ckii.  ^Herodotus, 
8.  5,  d6,  61.  94.— Ksisiv*.  ThemuUteUt,  ll.>^ 
The  SOD  of  Leucolophides,  an  Athenian,  wa^s  one  of 
the  commanders  with  AInibiades  in  the  exjieditioo 
againt-t  .Vndros,  B.C.  407.  iXmophoKy  Hell,  1,  i, 
^  21.)  He  was  again  appointed  one  tlM  Athe* 
nian  genento  afker  the  battle  or  Aiiginiuw,  B.C. 
•lOG,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  battle  nf  .r^us- 
pDiami,  B.C.  405,  where  be  was  one  of  the  coi&- 
luanders,  and  was  taken  jviioaer.   He  was  the 


not  to  have  been  a  rqpilar  lamtly*name  uf  the  Funa  .  is  quoted  by  tbe  scboliasi  tu  Hesiod,  and  an  extract 
fens,  hot  only  a  sanianie  given  lo  thia  peraon,  of  I  from  it  is  giroi  tqr  Aettus  (letrmb.  1,  mm.  X  e 
whu  h  a  shdbr  esanile  oecoin  m  the  fiODwing 

article. 

C  AccLKo,  a  Roman  knight*  who  married  tbe 
autter  of  Uelvta,  tbe  pHUber  of  Cioeni.  He  was 
•orpassed  by  no  ene  in  his  day  in  his  knowledge  of 

Uie  Rinnan  anJ  possessed  jjrr  jt  n  iiieiK\.js  (jf 
mmd,  but  wss  not  distinguished  lor  oUter  atiam- 
nents.  He  was  a  4neod  or  L.  LteiniaB  Oassus, 
ant!  was  defend"**!  by  him  npon  onr  occasion  'ITie 
son  of  Acnleo  was  C.  Visdhus  Varro  ;  wlience  it 
would  appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a  surname  given 
to  the  fiither  fnm  bis  acateoeas,  and  that  bis  full 
name  waa  C.  Vla^in  Varrs  Aeuleo.  (Cte.,  D»  Or., 
It  43;  2,  1,  65  ;  B'>jI  .  TR  ) 

AcijMBNus  {'Anuvf^tpo^i,  a  physician  of  Athens, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  bMbra  Christ,  and  is 
mentioned  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  Socrates. 
(Plat.,  Phadr.,  init  —  A'cu.,  Memor.,  3. 13.  4  2  )  He 
was  the  father  of  Eryximachus,  who  was  also  a 
physician,  and  who  n  iatfodoced  as  one  ol  tiie  | 
speakera  in  Plato's  Sympoahrai. '  (Ptst,  Prolog.,  \ 

p  31.5,  c.  ;  Sf/mp.,  p.  17fi.  c  )   H<  is  al.w  mfntioneJ  , 
in  the  collection  of  k-tterti  iirtii  puWishtU  t>y  Lto 
Allatioa,  Paris,  1697,  4(o,  with  the  title  Eput.  So- 
erttu  tt  Socraticorum.  and  again  by  OicUiua,  Lipa., 
1816,  8y«i.  cp.  14,  p  31 

Aojci    or  ('A6c("r  or  'AJtWof),  a  Greek 

oiHgrauunatic  poet,  a  native,  most  probably,  of  Ma- 
eedonia.  Tbe  epithet  Ma«<d6»sf  is  appended  to 
his  name  beftjrp  tbf  third  epigram  in  the  Vat  M.S 
{Antk,  Gr.,  6,  2^) ;  and  the  subjects  of  thu  bccutitl, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  epigrams  agree  with  this 

nceottnt  ofjiia  origin.  He  lived  in  tbe  tone  of  Alexr  1  oa^  one  of  tbe  Atbeaisn  brisooera  who  was  not 

'      I  pot  to  death,  because  he  had  opposed  the  decree  for 

I  cutlinK  ofT  the  right  hands  of  ilic  I.ix^edctuomans 
who  might  be  taken  m  the  battle.  He  was  aooused 
by  many  of  treachery  in  Uiis  battle,  and  was  after* 
ward  iin(M>acheil  by  Conon.    [Xen.,  Htll ,  I.  7.  ^  1  ; 

1,  ^  30-32  — iW.,  4,  17,  ^  2  ;  10,  9,  ^  5  — iAs*., 
De  fals.  leg.,  p.  401.— Lj^s..  c.  Ale,  p.  143,  21  )  Ana. 
tophancs  apeaks  of  Adiiuantns  in  the  "  Frogs" 
(1513),  whieh  was  acted  in  the  year  of  tht-  battle, 
as  oni'  who^e  death  wiis  wisii^-tl  f. .r;  and  he  also 
calb  him,  a[ipart'uiiy  out  ol  je^l,  the  son  (tf  Leacot- 
ophus.  liiat  is.  "White  Crest."  In  the  ** Prolaf' 
oras"  o;  Plata,  Adimsnius  is  also  sfKikcn  of  as 
present  on  that  occasion  (p  315,  c). — III.  Tht  bruith 
f-T  of  Plato, who  is  fre<ii  '  r  :h.  mentioned  bj  the  lal- 
ter.  (AfoL,  Soer.t  p.  34,  a;  Etf.^  2,  |k.  967,6,  |l 
548,  d,  e.) 

.J\n3iKTB  ('AdftijT^),  I.  a  daughter  of  Eurystheus 
aaU  Antimache  or  Admete.  UerciUes  wa:«  oNiged 
hy  her  fitther  to  fetch  for  her  the  girdle  uf  Mara, 
which  was  worn  by  Hippolyie,  queen  of  the  Am 
azons.  (Apollodorus,  2,  5,  ^  9.)  According  lo  'i'uA- 
ii.s  (ad  Lyrophron.,  1327),  she  accompaiiied  Her* 
cuJes  00  this  expeditioo.  Tliere  waa  a  tfndi&ioa 
{Atkgn^  15^  p^  447X  aeeordinf  to  whieh  Admete 
was  originally  a  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  hot  fled 
vviih  the  image  of  the  godde&s  to  Samos  Pirates 
were  engaged  by  the  Argives  to  fetch  the  image 
back,  but  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed .  A  r  the 
ship,  when  laden  with  the  image,  couM  i.ui  bij 
made  to  move.  The  ini  n  ilirn  look  tin-  image  back 
to  the  coaAt  of  Samos  and  sailed  away.  When  the 
Saniians  found  it,  they  tied  it  to  a  tree,  bat  Adnde 
purified  it  and  restored  it  lo  the  tempto  of  Samos. 
la  cuuiiufcuioration  of  this  event,  the  SaiUiatJis  cele- 
brated an  annual  festival  called  Ttmca  This  story 
seems  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Argives,  by  wbicti 
they  intended  to  prove  that  tbe  wor&hip  of  Juno  is 
their  place  was  i>U\ri  than  in  S.u.iii.- 

Ai'BANTos,  AsusANTDs  or  Apsastu's,  s  coqUsq 
ponuj  of  Athenvos,  who  wrote  a  oonyneotaiv  » 


•nder  the  Great,  to  whoae  death  he  alludes  {Antk. 

Gr  ,  7,  210  )  The  fifth  epi«r  ain  (Ati/h  G>  .  7.  30.',) 
is  inscribed  'Kd^atov  MirvX^raiav,  and  there  was  & 
Uftyleneean  of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose 
Works,  Ui.H  ' .\  •■  ayitnrorrntuv .  and  Jlepi  AiaOeoci^^. 
{Athen  .  13,  p.  tiyti.  .\  .  11.  p  471,  F.)  The  time 
when  he  lived  cannot  Im^  nxed  with  certainty. 
Betake,  though  on  insufficient  grounda.  believes 
Iheee  two  to  he  the  aame  peraon.  {AmA.  €fr^, 
6,  T2^.  258 ;  7,  51.  238,  240,  305  ;  10,  20.'^Bntmck, 
Anal..  2,  p  2'2i  —JiuttbM,  13,  p.  831.) 

APAMA<vTiL''ii  ('AdcuMvnofX  an  ancient  physician, 
bearing  the  title  of  lalrosopkiMta  {iarpiKuv  'Aayuv 
Co^tOTt/t :  Soeralet,  Hiat.  Ecdet.,  7,  13),  for  thp 
meaning  of  which  see  DUt.  of  Ant.,  p.  528.  Litilc 
ia  known  of  hia  pinraonal  bistoiy,  except  that  ho 
was  by  Mrth  a  Jew,  and  that  he  was  one  of  those 
w)-ti  lifii  from  .Aloxandrea  at  thr  time  of  the  expul- 
sion ol  the  Jews  from  that  city  by  the  I'atnarch  bt. 
Cyril,  A  D.  415.  He  went  to  Constantinople,  was 
petauaded  to  embrace  Christianity,  apparently  by 
Attieos.  the  patriarch  of  that  city,  and  then  return- 
ed to  Aiexandrea.  (Soruitet,  I.  c.)  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  Greek  treatise  on  physiognomy,  ^atoyyu- 
•owsd,  in  two  books,  whieh  is  atill  extant,  and 
whieh  is  bnrnnvrd,  in  a  rreat  measure  (as  he  him- 
aclf  coiift,v*e.'<,  1.  I'tou  m  ,  p.  314,  Fram.),  from 
Polemo's  work  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Coostantius,  who  is  supp<»sed  by  Fabricius 
rlh'Mloa.  Ortca,  vol.  1.  p.  171 ;  13,  34,  ed.  tel.)  to 
he  the  person  who  married  Plaeidia,  the  daughter 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  who  reigned  for  seven 
months  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  Honoring. 
It  was  first  pnhlishrd  in  Creek  at  Pari.s,  ITvlO,  8vo, 
then  u\  Greek  and  Lulm  at  Iki^le,  151 1.  8vu.  and 
afterward  in  Greek,  together  with  .lilian,  Polemo. 
nnd  some  other  wntera,  at  Rome,  liift,  4to;  tbe 
last  and  best  edition  ia  that  by  J.  Q.  Fransina,  who 
has  inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Srnpiorts 
Phfaiognomtm  Yettrt*,  Or.  et  Lat.,  Altenh..  1790, 
•ve.  Anotberofhja  worhBi  Hipl  *Ay^Miv,  IJk  Kcmiv, 
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Are  books  upon  the  work  of  Fheoptirasiiis,  entitled 
Ttmpi  "H Afiv,  to  wbieh  be  added  a  sixth  book  upon  the 
"Nicornachian  Ethics  of  Arrstolle.  (Athm.f  16|  p. 
673,  e,  with  Schweighaiiscr's  nolf.) 

Adranls ('At'pavof),  a  Sicihan  divinity  who  was 
worvtiipped  la  all  the  islaod,  but  eweoialljr  at  Adra> 
mw,  •  town  fiesr  M«nmt  JStat.  {Ftut.*  Timott  It. 
— Diod  ,  11.  37.)  Hesycbius  («.  r.  naXiKol)  rep- 
resf^nt  s  the  gud  as  the  father  of  the  Paiici.  Acoord- 
ing  to  iSaiMii  (Atal.  Amm.,  11,  SO),  about  1000  sa- 
crotl  d  )es  were  kept  near  his  temple.  Some  modern 
critics  consider  this  diTinity  to  be  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  connect  llie  name  Adranua  with  the  Persian 
Adar  ^^re,)  and  regard  him  a«  the  same  a«  the 
Phtsniciati  AdmUtoch,  and  at  a  MnooMMtiM  of 
the  sun,  nr  of  are  in  ganaiaL  {mdmit  Gttgrtfh, 

Sacra,  p.  530  ) 

AoiiasTos  C .\(^paoTof),  I.  a  son  ofTalaus,  king  of 
Argos,  and  uf  Lysimache.    {Apotlod.,  1,  9,  ^  13.) 
Pausanias  (2,  6,  ^  3)  calls  his  mother  Lysianassa, 
arid  IIyginus{FaA  ,69)  Eurynomt"  (Comp  Schol.  ad 
JSurip.,  PAdm.,  428.)  Daring  ft  feud  between  the 
most  powerltat  boiiMS  in  Argoa,  TWans  was  tlaiR 
by  Ainphiaraus,  and  Adrnstii'',  being  expelled  from 
bia  duiiiiniuns,  fled  to  Pulybus,  then  kmg  ut  i^icyoii. 
Wben  Polybus  died,  without  bain,  Adrastus  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne  of  Sicyon,  and  during  his 
reign  he  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Nemean 
gatrio.s     (Horn.,  II ,  2,  572  — Pjwr/ ,  Nan  ,  9.  30,  Ae. 
— Herod,,  5,  ^J.  —  Paut.,  2,  6,  ^  3.)  Afterward, 
however,  Adraataa  became  reooneited  to  Amphiam- 
UB.  gnve  him  his  sister  Eriphyie  in  marriage,  and 
relurne^l  to  bts  kiagdotn  of  Argui^.  During  the  tune 
he  reigned  there,  it  happened  that  Tydeus  of  Caly 
don,  and  PdyniCM  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives  from 
their  native  countries,  met  at  Argos,  near  the  pal- 
ace of  .A.dra -t  u-.  .nnl  r  Mini-  to  words, and  Innu  word^- 
to  blows.   On  hearing  the  noise,  Adnt^tun  hastened 
to  them  and  aepaiated  the  combauntH,  in  whom  he 
iramediately  recognised  the  two  men  that  had  been 
promised  to  him  by  an  oracle  as  tlie  future  liubbands 
of  two  of  his  daughters  ;  for  ont'  bore  on  liis  shield 
the  figtire  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a  lion,  and 
the  oracle  was,  that  one  of  hia  danghteis  waa  lu 
marry  n  hoar,  and  the  other  a  lion  Adrastus, 
thecefore,  gave  bia  daughter  Duipyle  to  I'ydeua,  mti 
Argeia  to  Pulynices,  and  at  the  same  time  pwMBlaad 
to  lead  each  of  these  princes  back  to  his  ownoono- 
try .  .\dra8tu8  now  prepared  for  war  against  Thebes, 
although  Amphiaraus  foretold  ili  u  all  who  should 
engage  in  it  should  periab,  with  the  excqitioa  of 
Aihaataa.  (ApeUoi.,  S,  8,  Mt  ^.-^ffygm.,  #U., 
69,  70  ) 

Thus  arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  "Seven 
against  Thebaa,**  hi  wbieh  Adrastus  was  joined  by 
six  other  heroes,  viz.,  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphia- 
raus, Capaneus,  Hipporoedon,  and  Partheno|Meas. 
Instead  of  Tydeus  and  Polynices.  other  legends 
mention  £teocl(w  and  Mecisteus.   This  war  ended 
aa  vnftntnnately  as  Amphiaraiia  bad  predicted,  and 
Adrastus  .nlone  was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
horse  Arf  ion,  the  gift  of  Hercules.  (Horn  ,  It ,  23, 
316,  &(•  -  Pau*.,  8,  25,  ^b.—ApoUod  ,  3,  fi  )  Creon 
of  Thebea  refusing  to  aillow  the  budiea  of  the  six 
heroes  to  be  boried,  Adrasttw  went  to  Athena  and 
implored  the  assistance  of  ihf  Allien Theseus 
was  persuaded  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
Thabea  :  he  took  theeHy.and  delivered  up  the  bod- 
es of  the  fallen  Heroes  to  their  frienda  for  barial. 
(Apollod.,  3,  7,  ^  l.—Pau4.,  !),  'J.  ^  I.) 

Ten  years  after  this,  Adra^sius  i)«;rsuaded  the  sev- 
en aona  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  the  war 
againit  Thebes,  to  make  a  new  attack  upon  that 
city,  .ind  Aniphiaraiis  now  declared  that  the  gods 
approved  ot  the  undertaking,  and  promised  succ^s. 
9,  ll»  f  S.*-ilf0lM.,  3, 7, «  9.)  This  war  ia 


ceiebraied  m  ancient  story  as  tiic  war  of  the 
ooi  CEmyovoO.  Thebaa  waa  taken  and  ravedl* 
the  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  ita  inhabitants 
had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of  Tiresias.  {Apd- 
lod.,  3,  7,  ^  2-^1  — 7/fro</.,  5.  61  — S/raA.,  7,  p.  335.) 
'  Tbeonly  Argtve  hero  that  fell  in  this  war  was  JEA 
alana,  the  aon  of  Adrastoa.  After  having  built  a 
temple  of  Nemesis,  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Thel)€s 
(tftil.Ai>aA)»TEiA),  he  set  out  on  his  return  home.  ilul« 
weighed  down  by  old  age  and  grief  at  ibe  death  ol 
his  son,  he  died  at  Megara,  and  was  burinl  there. 
(Pau*.,  1,  43,  ^  1.)  After  his  death  he  waa  woiahi^ 
l>ed  in  .several  parts  of  CJreeee  as  at  Megara  (/'auc, 

c.) ;  at  Sicyon,  whero  his  memory  was  celebratefl 
in  trsgie  chomaea  (flcrad.,  fi,  07),  and  hi  Attioa 
(Poiw  »  I,  4).  The  legends  about  Adrastut' 
and  the  two  wars  against  Thebes  have  fumi»bed> 
most  ample  materials  fur  the  epie>  as  well  as  tragie 
poets  of  Greece  {Pout.,  9,  9,  ^  3),  and  some  works 
of  art  relating  to  the  stories  about  Adra»tu:>  a^e 
mentioned  in  Pausanius  (3,  18,  (J  7  ;  10,  10,  4  3). 

From  Adrastus  the  female  patronyroio  Adrastiaa 
wasfimned.  (flbai.,  A,  5, 4IS.) 

Adriakob  {'AdpiavoO,  I.  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
born  at  Tyre  in  Pboanicia,  who  flourished  under  the 
Emperors  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodna.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticos,  and  ob- 
tained the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  niaster.  His  advanceoicnt  does  not 
seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual  regard :  Uoror 
dee  deelared  that  the  turfinisbed  speoebea  of  Ma 
scholar  were  the  "  fraj^ments  of  a  colossus,"  anA 
Adrianua  showed  his  gratitudu  by  a  funeral  oiatUMI 
which  he  pronounced  over  the  a^iM  of  bja  master. 
Among  a  people  who  riaatted  one  another  in  their 
zeal  to  do  nnn  hoiUMar,  Adrlanna  did  not  show  much 
of  the  diseretion  of  a  philosopher.  His  fii  t  lecture 
coiiiuienceU  with  the  luudest  encomium  ou  hunseU 
irdXiv  tK  *oi»UiK  ypufifiara,  while,  in  the  magnifi- 
cenee  of  his  dress  and  equipage,  he  afTeelct!  the 
style  of  the  hieropbant  of  phdo.Mophy.  A  story  may 
be  seen  in  Philostratus  of  his  trial  and  acquittal  for 
the  murder  of  a  begging  sophist  who  had  'TfT'lftri 
hha :  Adrianw  bad  retorted  by  styling  sueh  inanlla 
Urufxarn  ^r',^r<J^^  but  his  pupils  Were  not  content 
with  weapons  uf  ridicule.  The  visit  of  M.  AnUini- 
nus  to  Athens  made  him  acquainted  with  Adrianua, 
whom  he  invited  to  Rsaae  and  honoured  with  his 
friendship ;  the  emperor  even  eoodescended  to  set 
the  thr-s  L>r  a  declamation  rnrhua.  .Mfer  the  death 
of  Antoninus,  he  became  the  private  secretaiy  el 
Conuwedus.  His  deaA  task  pisee  st  Rome 'm  fkm 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  not  later  than  IWI, 
if  11  t>e  true  that  Commodus  (whu  wo^  a&&a&stn8ted 
at  the  end  of  this  year)  sent  him  a  letter  on  hia 
deathbad,  wbieh  be  is  rapresented  as  kiting  wUh 
detent  eai  iiaaliiess  fn  bis  last  moinents.  ( Philostr.^ 

attributed  to  him  by  .Suidas,  Uiree  d^lamations  ofiij( 
are  extant.    These  have  been  cited  by  Leo  AlaliMi 

io  the  Excerpta  Varia  Gracorum  Sophw^nrum  <u 
Rheloncorum,  KuDis,  l&ll.  and  by  in  the 

first  volume  of  the  Khtlores  Gran,  1832 — II.  A 

Greek  jnett  who  wrote  aa  epio  poem  en  the  his> 
tory  or  Alexander  the  OreM,  which  was  called 

'A^iavdpo'i^  Of  this  poem  the  seventh  !i  >.  k  i? 
mentKMied  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  w.  Zuvtm),  but  we  pos- 
seaaenljr  a  fragment  consisting  of  one  line  (-SUpk 
Byz.,  s.v  'Airrpaia.)  Suidas  («.  v.  'A^iocof)  men- 
tions, among  other  poems  of  Arrianus,  one  t-alled 
'A?.r;nviyHn(.  and  tlu  re  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ibis  is 
the  work  uf  Adrianus,  which  he  by  mistake  aUribiilAs 
to  hia  Arrinona.  (JWrnwic,  in  the  MmiL  itr  8m 
lin.  Akademte,  1832,  p  124.)  — Ill  Flourished,  ao- 
cordiog  to  Archbishop  Usher.  A.D.  433.  There  ip 
aitaat  of  hia,  in  fivaek.  Asf if*  Smwnm  ~ 
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been  carried  bjr  JujMter  to  iMicare  her  from  the 
of  her  parents,  aod  whence  this  island  was 
tfterward  ealled  JBfina.    {ApoUod.,  3.  12,  4  6  — 
1  .  Fah.,52.-~Pau».,  2,  29,  ^  2.— Comp  yonn 
Ikon^t  ,  6,  213.— Om^  ir«<.,  6,  113;  7,  472.  dec.) 
Aooordiof  to  sooM  acMsonnts,  .£aciis  was  a  aon  of 
Jqnter  and  Enropa    Somp  traditions  related  that, 
■I  the  time  when  .<i^cu9  was  horn,  .tI(,M[ia  was  not 
Jtd  inhabited,  and  that  Jupiter  changed  the  ants 
(^^jftfur)  of  tho  island  iato  men  (Mjrnoidofies), 
orar  whoot  ^eos  ruled,  or  that  he  made  men 
grow  up  out  of  Iho  earth.  (//«.,  Fracm.,  67,  ed. 
GOaluig.— ApoUod.,  3,  12,  <i  6  —Paus.,  I.  c.)  Ovid 
<ir«r.,  7,  8t0.— Coop.  Hy/n».,  F»k.,  Wk.'^8tnh.,  8, 
p.  375),  on  thf  othpr  hand,  supposes  that  the  isl 
ami  wan  not  unuihahited  at  the  time  of  the  hirui 
of  iEacus,  and  states  that,  in  the  reign  of  i£acu8, 
imo,  jeahwa  of  iGgina,  ravaged  the  island  bearing 
tke  name  of  the  hater,  bjr^aendmg  a  plague  or  a 
Jharful  dragon  into  it,  hs  wliich  iK-ariy  all  its  inhab- 
HaniK  were  carried  oif,  and  that  Jii|iiier  restored  the 
population  by  changing  the  ants  into  men.  These 
legends,  as  Sliillor  justly  remarks  ( .fc'i'f>ie/ic4i),  are 
nothing  but  a  mytlncal  aofHuint  ot  the  ccdi>nization 
of  .f^^ina.  w  hich  .seeiii.-s  to  have  been  oriKinaily  in- 
habited    Pelasgiaos,  and  afterward  received  col- 
olifia  from  Fhthietfs,  the  neat  of  the  Myrmidoaea, 
and  from  Pbltns  on  tlic  Asopus.    ,T!afus,  while  he 
reigned  in  ^Egina,  wat*  rtoowncd  in  all  Ureece  fur 
his  justice  and  piety,  and  waa  (jreqioeiltty  called  apoo 
to  settle  disputes,  not  only  among  men,  but  even 
among  the  gods  themselves.  {Ptnd.,  Itth  ,  8,  48,  dec. 
— Paufun  .  1.  ^9.  if  !y  )    He  was  such  a  favourite 
with  the  latter,  that,  when  Greece  was  viaited  by 
a  drought,  ia  consequence  of  a  murder  which  had 
been  committed  (Dwd..  t.  no,  fil  ~Ap.>il,Ml ,  .3,  12, 
^6),  the  oracle  of  Delphi  (teclured  thai  the  aduiu- 
ity  would  not  cease  tinh  ss  ^Cacus  prayed  to  the 
foda  that  it  might ;  which  he  aoeordjni^jr  did»  and 
S  eeaaed  In  oonseqoenee.  iGaene  himself  showed 
his  gratitude  t  \    reeling  a  tempte  to  Zeus  I'anhel- 
leniua  on  Mount  I'anbellenion  (/^aur.,  2,  dO,  ^  4),  and 
Hw  ,£ginetans  afterward  built  a  aanctaarj  in  their 
island  railed  £aceum,  which  was  a  square  place  en- 
closed hy  walls  of  white  marble,   if'acus  was  be- 
lieved, in  later  times,  to  be  tHiried  uiuh  r  the  altar  in 
thia  sacred  enolosure.  {Font.,  3, 29, 4  f*  )  A  legend 
pweerred  In  P{ndar(Of..  8.  W,aEe.)ielateB  that  Apollo 
and  Neptune  took  .1'a(MT«i  a*  their  a^   M.inl  in  build- 
ing the  walls  of  Troy.    When  the  work  w  aa  comple- 
M,  three  dragons  rushed  against  the  wall,  and  while 
the  two  of  them  which  attacked  those  parts  of  the 
wall  hiiilt  hy  the  gods  fell  down  dead,  the  third 
forced  ity  way  into  the  eity  through  the  part  built 
hj  iEaouB.   Hereupon  Apollo  proi^eBied  that  Troj 
would  fall  throogh  the  hands  of  the  ^Caeida.  iEa- 
cus  was  al.'^n  believed  hy  the  .^Eginetans  to  have  sur- 
rounded their  island  with  high  cliil'ii  tu  protect  it 
against  plntea.  (Pau».,  2,  29.  ^  6.)  Several  other 
iacidents  connected  with  the  story  of  ..f-Iacus  are 
mentioned  by  Ovid  {Mdam,  7,  506,  Af\  ;  9,  435. 
Ac).   By  fjuleis  .ilaeu.s  h.id  two  .sttn.^,  Telainon 
■id  Peieua,  and  bv  Faamatbe  a  son,  Phocus.  whom 
M  iwefarred  to  the  two  othera,  who  contrived  to 
kill  Phocus  during  a  contest,  and  then  fled  from 
their  native  island.    ( Ki4.  Prlkub.  Ti.i.amun.)  Al- 
ter hiB  death  .Eacus  heranie  one  of  iho  three  judgi  .s 
»  Hades  (Op,  Mtt.,  13.  2.^i  —Hur  ,  C'arm.,  2.  13. 
Wk  and,  aeoordinf  to  Plato  (Gurg  .  p  dSSL — Com* 
pira  A^tUf^  p.  41 — mineral.,  JSbiy.,  5),  eapeciaUy 


recommended  by  Photioe  (No.  9.)  to  beginners,  for  the  shades  of  Europeans  In  works  uus, 
edited  l>y  Dav   Uoe-nhc|.  4to,  Vindel  ,  IGOS,  ^  he  was  represented  i*< nruig  a  scepto' ,iriil  tin  k'w 

and  among  the  Crtita  Socri,  foL,  Lond.,  1660.       >  of  Hadea.   {ApoUad.,  3,      ^  Q  —Fud^liiimX 
M^vm  iAXmvrX  a  aoB  of  Jnpiler  and  JEfina,  a  1 47.  dee.)  .Saena  had  tanctaartee  both  it  .K\i^ 

dau^rhter  of  the  river-god  Asopus  He  wns  horn  in  and  in  ;f!£;ina  (Pans  ,  1.  2^.  '  fi — Htt^d,t  »  — 
the  tiiliiiid  uf  O-^none  or  CLitopia,  whither  ,£gina ,  Schol.  ad  J'thd.,  ^em.,  13, 155),  and  limJEffuatn 

regarded  him  as  the  tutabiy  deity  of  Ihciriihii 
{Ptnd.,  Nem.,  8.  22.) 

,£oBtt A  (Ai6eaia),  a  female  philosophfr  cf ihf  itfv 
I'latonic  school  Uved  in  the  fifth  r»'nlury.i:i,r(|,risj^ 
at  Alezandrea.  She  was  a  rekiive  of  ^rrianund 
the  wife  af  Hermeiaa,  and  was  eqiiailjcflctttiei 
for  her  beauty  and  her  virtues  After  tiw  deaih  of 
her  husband,  she  devoted  btrs^elf  to  reiitTio^  Uie 
wants  of  the  distressed  and  the  eduoatiea  of  bet 
children.  She  accompanied  the  latter  to  .Athens, 
where  they  went  to  study  philosophy,  wi  v»  re^ 
ceived  with  great  distinetKm  tiy  all  th^  pbiiowpben 
there,  and  especially  by  Proclus,  to  vbomikW 
been  betrothed  by  SyriamM  whea  ihe  vm  ^ 
vifTr  She  lived  to  a  rnn^idrniWe  ?rt'.  an-I  ^.»t 
(tJuiTui  or.iliuii  vviis  prouuuuuetl  by  Diiuwacius, »l» 
was  then  a  young  man,  in  hexameter  verses  Tin 
names  of  her  aooa  were  Anunooius  and  HeiiodKn. 
(Sutdas,  I.  9.—Dmituueku,§p.  Pkt,ud.i/IX pittl, 

b,  eJ.  Bfkkfr  ) 

Aua*.  {Kiyr,i,  according  lo  HygiDus  (Votl.  itir, 
2,  13),  a  daughter  of  Olcnus,  w  ho  was  a  dc^cemkat 
of  Heiih:estu3.  and  her  sister  Hdice  nursd 

ih(j  iul<4Ut  Jupiter  in  Crete,  and  the  former  vai after- 
ward changed  by  the  god  into  the  consteilatjoa  cat 
ed  Capella,  Accordiof  to  other  tmhtioos  ffle«Mt> 
ed  by  Hyginus,  JDga  was  a  daughter  of  XdiKnik 
king  of  Crete,  and  wa.s  elio^cn  to  suckle  the  maul 
Jupiter;  but,  as  slie  watt  found  unaliktodo  iiiie 
service  was  pefftcPked  by  the  goat  Asit<!tte<  .Ac- 
cording to  otheva,  again,  .f^tr^  >va<;  a  dufhtci  «f 
Helios,  and  of  such  dazzling'  brii.'>i'.ri"»s.  tktthe 
Titans,  in  their  attaek  on  ( ilynipi:^  h.T3:i  i  V'zK\- 
ened,  and  requested  their  mother  Oca  to  cooceal 
her  in  the  earth.  She  was  aeeordiiiiireoidiaedB 
a  eave  in  Crete,  where  shfe  became  the  Durse  of  Ju- 
piter. In  the  tight  with  the  Titans,  Jupiter  was  cod- 
mandcd  by  an  oracle  to  cover  iHmsell  with  herskja 
{<tgi*).  He  obeyed  the  command,  and  raoed  .£|» 
among  the  stam.  Simitar,  though  soinewliilfife> 
ent  aceoiiiUs,  were  ffiven  hy  Ei!»  menu  and  ntkrj 
{Eralotlh.,  Cuiatt.,  13. — An':-fitn  hb .  3k— Uc 
trntt^hutU.,  1,  22,  ^  19.)  It  is  clear  ilmt  m mwoi 
these  storien  .T^a  i.s  regarded  a*  a  nympb,  icii  la 
others  a  gt»al.  lhoii;.'h  ih»j  two  ideas  are  not  i^pt 
clearly  distinct  from  eadi  other.  Hernarce  iscito 
connected  with  aZ|,  which  sigutfies  goit,  or  vntb  af, 
a  gale  of  wind ;  and  this  drcunistaiieeliasleilitnv 
critics  to  consider  the  myth  ahoul  tirr  ssmadeupof 
two  distinct  ones,  one  being  of  aa  sisuonomioi!  na- 
ture, and  derived  from  the  constellation  Capfila-it* 
rise  of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (J'«i . 
Phan.,  150),  and  tho  other  referring  to  ibf  goal 
which  was  believed  to  have  Mu  kli  d  the  infant Jnpi- 
ter  in  Crete.  (Com.  Buiimann  in  Ideier  t  I'  tr'"^ 
Mti  BeiaUwig  dcr  8t€mmmm€m,  p  301 
AmalthUf  1,  p.  l9,iiiG.—^Craute,SjiaM^A,f.*i^ 
<kc) 

iGajton  ri  (.\(j(wW), a.sonof  Uranus  by  Gta 
JEgMNH,  and  his  hroibera  Gvges  and  Coooi,  m 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranlds  {ffa ,  IW-t 
M-2,  A;e  ).  and  are  described  as  hiiiie  monsters, ^itk 
a  hundred  arms  (isaroy^r tprr)  and  fifty  bead?  i-if^- 
lod.,  I,  I,  4  l.—Mf^  Thfoc:  149.  Ac  )  Must  ma- 
ters menlion  the  third  Cranid  under  iho  naioe  « 
Mriareus  instead  of  .Cpron.  which  is  explains  ■ 
I  [lassagc  of  Homer  (7/..  1.  403,  Ac),  who  m) 
met)  called  hm  £gfcwu  hut  the  go^ls  Bnareus  ti 
one  oceasion,  when  the  Olympian  gods  iffewth** 
put  Jnpitcr  in  chains.  Thetia  called  ia  tbe  aftfMMM 
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or  Jhlga-on,  who  compelled  the  gods  lu  desist  from  4,484 — Comp.  IlEsi'KBjDjes.)~IV.  A  nymph.Uaugb. 
their  intention,  (i/om., //.,  1,  398.  Ac.)  Accord-  tor  oi  ranopeus,  who  was  beloved  by  Theseus,  and 
IDS  to  Uetiod  {'iluaf.,  164.  £tjc.,  617»  dec),  ^Egson ,  for  whom  he  forsook  Ariadne.  {Piui.,  Thes.,  20.-< 
and  his  tvrochen  were  bated  bj  Uraniis  flrom  the  I  Atkm.,  13,  p.  657).~V  One  oftbiB  deughtera  of /Es- 
time  of  their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  ihey  eulapius  c/'/in  ,  //  A',  35,  10.  •J  31)  t  v  I  anifii;;!,  [Ur 
were  concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  where  they  daughter  of  the  Sun,  aceordiiig  to  llermippus  (ajp. 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  against  sekol.  in  AHstgpk.,  Fiut.,  701),  or  by  Epione,  acow^ 
Jupiter.  On  the  advice  of  Ga-a,  Jupiter  delivered  ing  to  Suidas  (*.  v.  'B-ioirj).  She  is  said  to  ttave 
the  Uranids  from  their  prison.  Uial  lliey  niiyht  assist  derived  her  name  ifCgle,  '•  Brightness,"  or  "Spleo- 
him.  The  hundred-armed  giants  conquered  the 'I'i-  dour,"  either  from  the  l>eauly  of  the  human  body 
tans  by  burling  at  them  tbree  hundred  rocks  at  ooce*  i  wben  in  good  bealth,  or  from  the  boaour  paid  to  tba 
and  eecored  the  vietmy  to  Japiter,  who  tbrast  the  Ti- 1  nedieal  prafeasioo.  (J.  if.  Mmiom.*  C«mma^>  m 
Tnns  int  Tartaru.s,  and  placed  the  Hecatoncbeircs  Hipporr.,  **,hupKt.f"  Lugi,  Bat.,  IGM^dlO,  e.  6,  ^  7, 
ctL  iLH  gates,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the  depth  of 
the  ocean,  to  guard  them.  (//«.,  Tkeog.,  616,  dtc, 
816,  dec.)  Aecordini^  to  a  legend  in  Pausanius  (3, 
1,^6;  2,  4,  4  Hriareus  was  chosen  as  arbitra- 
tor in  the  dispute  between  Neptune  and  Helios,  and 

adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  lormer,  aiul  the  Aero* .  and  Orthasa,  were  sacrificed  on  the  tomb  of  Uentth 
eorinthtia  to  the  latter.  The  eoboliast  on  ApoHo-  tua  the  Cyclopa,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  pesti* 


p.  55.) 

.-EoLEis  (Ai'}'X)7<c)  a  daughter  of  Hyadntboa 

had  emigrated  from  I^cedemon  to  .\thrns.  During 
the  siege  of  Athens  by  Minos,  m  the  reign  of  jEg- 
cm,  she,  toother  witli  her  sis-lers  ;\niheis,  LytMi 


niua  RhodiuR  (1,  llBr))  ref)resents  .f^g^on  as  a  son  '  lence  then  raging  at  Athens.  (ApoUod.,  3.  1'  '  8  ) 
of  Gaea  and  Pontus,  and  m  living  as  a  marine  god  |  Mulftvs,  III.  Lucius,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
in  the  -<Egean  Sea  Ovid  {Met.,  2,  10)  and  Philoe-i  (A  ll  259-368)  under  the  Koman  Empire  He  w 
tratus  (Vtt.  Apollon.,  4,  6;  likewise  regard  him  as  ^  sumed  the  purple  in  Gaul  after  the  death  of  Postu- 
a  marine  god,  while  Virgil  ( J-.'n  .  10,  565)  reckons  \  mus,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  because 
him  among  the  giants  who  .stormed  Olympus,  and  he  would  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Moguntiacum. 
CaUimachus  (Hymn,  m  Dei,  l4tU  dto.),  regarding  him .  TrebeUios  PoUio  and  others  call  him  LoUianus ;  £ck 
in  the  same  light,  places  hhn  noier  Moont  ^na.  I  hel  (Aoeir.  Num.,  7,  p.  448)  thinks  that  his  tme  name 
The  scholiast  on  Theocritus  (Idyll.,  1,  66)  calls  Hri- ,  was  Lielianus ;  but  there  seems  most  authority  in 
areus  one  of  the  Cyclopes.    The  opinion  which  re- 1  favour  of  L.  .£lianus.  (Eutrop.,  9, 7. — Ti  ebrH.  i^olL, 


gurds  iCgaeon  and  his  brothers  as  only  peraonifica- 
tiona  of  the  eztratmliaaiy  powers  of  natare,  auch  as 
are  manifested  in  the  violent  commotions  of  the 

earth,  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  .nu^  ti  e 


Trig.  Tyr,  A,  —  Aurel.  Vict  ,  Ue  C<rj.,  33 ;  Efit^ 
32  )— IV.  Macotos  (AiAiovof  MeKxio^),  an  ancient 
physician,  who  most  have  lived  in  the  second  centu- 
ry after  Christ,  as  ho  i.s  mentioned  by  Galen 


like,  seems  to  cjiplain  best  the  v&nous  accounts  <  Tkeriaca  ad.  tamphti.,  tmt.,  vol  14,  p.  299}  as  the 
about  them.  I  oldest  of  his  tutors.  His  father  is  sappoeed  to  have 


jK<iRt'«II  (.A/vtiVX  the  eponymic  hero  of  the  phyle  also  heen  a  physician,  as  .Elianus  is  said  by  Galen 
called  the  .i^genlie  at  Sparta,  w  as  a  son  uf  C£olycu8,  :  {Dc  Dissect.  Jilu*cul.,  c.  1,  p.  'I,  ed.  Dtelz)  lo  have 
und  grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  colony  in  |  made  an  epitome  of  his  father's  anatomical  writings. 
Tbera.  (ibrvd.,  4»  148.)  Ali  the  i£g«Nls  were  be>  Galea  speaks  of  that  part  of  bis  woric  which  treat- 
lieved  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed  a  setUenent  at  |  ed  of  the  Dhweetion  of  the  Moaidea  aa  being  held  io 
Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest  There  is 
only  this  difference  in  the  accounts,  that,  according 
to  some,  .^geus  was  the  leader  of  the  Cadmean 
colonists  at  Spnrta,  while,  .iccording  to  Herodotus, 
they  received  their  name  of/Egtjds  fn>m  the  later 
ytgeos,  the  son  of  CEolycus.  (Find.,  Pytk.,  5,  101 ; 
Jslk.t  7,  18,  dco.«  with  the  schol.)  There  was  at 
Sparta  a  heroom  of  iEgeus.  (Paw.,  3,  15,  ^  6. — 

Compare  4,  7.  ^  3.) 

/£oiA<U8  ur  ./IiIaiMie?  {Klyiftof  or  Alynuof),  one 
of  the  most  ancient  oi  tlie  (>reek  physicians,  who  is 
said  by  Gal.  n  (Ih  D.JIcr.  i^//.v  ,  1,  2;  4,  2,  11  ;  vol. 
8,  p.  4y8.  71G,  lo  have  been  the  first  person 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  pulse.  He  was  a  na 
tive  of  Velia  io  Lucania,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  the  tine  of  Hippocrates,  that  is,  in  the 
Mb  century  before  Christ.  His  work  was  entitled 
Jlrpi  Tla7</iuv,  Dt  Falpilationibtu  (a  name  which 
alone  sufficiently  indicates  its  antiquity),  and  is  not 
now  ill  existence.  CaUimachus  (ap.  Atkcn.,  14>  p. 
643,  e)  mentions  an  author  named  .^yimius,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  art  <d'  making  cheesecakes 
(irJUuwwTOROHsdv  a^^yp^W^  V\xxkj  mentions  a 
person  of  the  same  name  (#f  iV.,  7,  49),  who  was 
.^aid  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years  ;  hut  whether 
these  are  the  same  or  different  individuaKs  is  quite 
nneertain. 

if^GLK  (AlyAjj),  I.  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Nai- 
ads, daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Nea-ra  (I'lrg  .  Eclog., 
6,  20),  hy  whom  Helios  Im  got  the  Chant*  s    {Faus  , 


9, 3&.  i  l.>— II.  A  sister  of  f*haXlhon,  and  daughter  of  1 
Helioi  and  Glymene.  {Hygin.,  FsA.,  IS4,  IM.)  In  | 

her  grief  at  the  death  of  her  brother  she  and  her  si.s- 


some  repute  in  his  time  {ibUl.),  and  he  always  men- 
tions bis  tutor  with  respect.  {Ibid  ,  c.  7,  22,  p.  11, 
•i7.)  During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  Ital]r» 

i£lianU8  is  said  by  Galen  (Dc  Thcnaca  ad  Pampkil.f 
tbid  )  to  have  used  the  Theriaca  (Z>ic/.  of  AtU.,  art. 
ThcTiaca)  wiih  great  success,  both  as  a  means  of 
cure,  and  aiso  as  a  preservative  a^iinal  the  disease. 
He  must  bave  been  a  peraeo  of  seme  edehrity,  as 
tliis  same  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the  .\rabic  his- 
torian Ab6  'l-Faraj  {Hulor.  Cumpemi.  Dynatt.,  p. 
77)  with  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  except 
that  he  makes  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  at 
Antiocb  instead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  his  w  orks  (as 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant. 

i£iJus,  VIIL  Pbomotos  (AlAiof  IIp(yiwro{}»aa  an* 
eient  pbysieian  of  Aleiandraa,  of  whoae  penooal  his- 
tory  no  particulars  are  know  n,  and  whose  date  ia  nn* 
certain.  He  is  supposed  by  Villuison  lAncd.  Orae., 
vol.  2,  p.  179,  note  1)  to  tiave  lived  after  the  Umeof 
Pompey  the  Great,  that  is,  in  the  first  century  be> 
fore  Christ ;  by  others  he  is  considered  to  be  much 
more  ancient  ;  and  by  Cboulant  {Handbuckder  BA- 
ckarkund*  /icr  du  JiUere  Mcdutn,  td.  2,  Lttpsig, 
1840,  Svo),  on  the  other  band,  he  is  plaeed  as  biia 
as  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  .T'irr  Clirist. 
He  is  most  probably  the  saute  person  who  is  quuted 
by  Galen  {Dt  Compat.  Medtcam.  'frii'ld  Loco*,  4» 
7,  vol.  12,  p.  730)  simply  by  the  name  of  JEliut. 
He  wrote  several  Greek  medial  works,  which  are 
stdl  to  be  found  in  manuscrifit  in  diflercnt  librariea 
in  Europe,  but  uf  wliich  none  (as  far  as  the  writer  la 
aware)  nave  ever  been  pnUisbed,  thoogh  Kihn  ia- 
tended  his  works  lo  have  been  inchid«l  in  his  col- 


ters were  changed  into  poplars — 111  One  of  the  lection  of  Greek  m«lical  writers.    Some  extracts 
fleiperi  les.  {Apalbd-t  S»  5,  f  IL^Airv.  ed  Jg^  \  ftom  one  of  Ma  woriu  entitied  Avm^ii^,  Mtiki- 
8R 
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nslium  Furmu!e.ru,m  ColUcitu,  urt:  instrU-d  l>y  C.  G. 
Kuhn  in  ins  Additam.  ad  Elenck.  Med  Vtt  a  J.  A. 
F^bmut  m  "  OtH.  Gr."  ExM^  awi  by  Booa  10  hts 
Traeuttn§  it  Sembm,  Vevona,  ITBl,  4ti>.  Avt^f  • 
p6i  i>  ii  word  used  by  the  later  Greek  writiTs,  and 
ia  exjiained  ity  Du  Gauge  (Glotf  Med.  et  iu^^m.  Gra- 
ot)  to  meM  Mff,  mrlmg.  It  is,  however,  freqaenUy 
used  10  ibe  scii^  piven  to  it  above.  See  Leo, 
Contprct.  Medic,  4,  1,  11,  ap.  Ermerin.,  Anted.  Med. 
Orac ,  p.  163,  167.  Two  other  of  bis  work.s  are 
oMted  or  meatiooed  bjr  Uieroa.  Mercanalis  ia  his 
Vmrm  LteHmet,  8,  4 ;  and  hi*  wotk  Bt  Fcwmt  «f 
Mj''iic  Vriununt,  I,  16;  2,  2  ;  anJ  also  by  Sclmei- 
der  III  ins  Preiaces  to  Nicander's  Thertaea,  p.  11,  and 
AUztpharnuea,  p.  19. 

,  -Emu.i*  f]i;vs.  originally  writlon  AiwiLtA,  one  of" 
thti  nuitsL  4(icit:ul  (>dlrictaii  Uuusc^  at  liuuK'.  It.s 
origin  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Numa,  and  it  is 
MM  10  have  been  deaeewied  (tma  Maiiiercus»  who 
Tweivfld  the  name  of  iEmilht»  on  aoeoont  of  the 

p  r&u.i3ivene88  of  his  Ijn^uan*'  (t!t'  aiuvXiav  Xoyov). 
This  Mamercus  is  represented  by  aomc  as  the  son 
of  Pythagoras,  and  bjr  others  as  the  son  of  Numa, 

whib'  A  third  account  tracrs  his  cirifin  to  A.'-canius. 
wbu  iiad  ivvy  guufi,  Juhus  and  .Lmjlos,  {P!ut  , 
.£mil  .  v; .  Num.,  8.  21. — Fettua,  m.  v.  J^ini/.)  Ainii- 

hna  i»  nito  meaiiooed  aa  one  of  the  aoce»tnrs  ot  the 
SSa^i.  (8U.  htd-t  8,  S97.1  It  aeems  prt  tty  clear 
that  the  ^-Limhi  were  of  Sabine  origin  ;  and  Fi  ^tu^ 
derives  tho  name  Mamercus  from  the  O^tcaii,  Mu- 
mers  in  '.hat  language  being  the  same  as  Mars. 
The  Sabines  spoke  Oscan.  Since,  then,  the.£milii 
were  supposed  to  have  come  to  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Numa,  and  Numa  was  said  to  iiavt-  been  intimate 
With  FytUagoraa.  we  can  ace  the  origin  of  the  le- 
gend  «hidi  tnatoa  the  aaeeator  of  the  hooee  the 
Hon  of  Pythagoras.  Thr  first  member  of  the  lionse 
who  ubUincd  the  consulship  was  L.  .^Liiukua  Ma- 
merrus,  m  B  O.  484. 

The  family  nainea  of  thia  fena  are :  fiAaaoLA, 
BucA,  Lbpiuus,  MAVKRotrs  or  HAJfceoiina,  Paros, 
Pawlm  J..  lUoiLLt  !*.  ScAi  Ki  fl     Of  tli{*t'  nainr-^ 
Boca,  Lepidus,  Paulius,  and  bcaurus  are  llic  only 
onea  that  oeeur  on  coins. 

iEwiLiivni*,  IV.  (whi)  is  also  railed  .flmdius) 
livftJ  Ml  tho  liUli  century  afn  r  Christ,  and  is  known 
aa  a  physician,  confessor,  and  martyr.  In  thf"  reign 
of  the  Vandal  King  Hunnerio  (A.D.  477-484>,  du- 
ring the  Arhm  fwraeeotion  m  Afnen,  he  wan  moot 
cruiliy  put  to  death.  Th<!  Romish  Church  cele- 
brates his  meniury  on  ihf  stxtU  of  December  ;  the 
Chwek  Church  on  the  seventh  (Martyrol  Rom.,  ed. 
Baron.-- Victor  Vtit  nstn.  De  Pertccut.  Vandal.,  5,  1, 
wuh  lUinarfit  huUs,  I'wim,  8vo,  1694. — Bsotius, 
Ifumtncl&lcn  Sanctorum  I'roJes.iwnr  Mrdu  itrum.) 

^aia4  (A^iipo)  of  Lucaaia,  a  female  Pythago. 
retn  pMlaaopher,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  Pythago- 
ras She  wrote  a  work  "  about  Human  Nature," 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Siobaeus. 
Some  ediiera  attribute  this  fragment  to  Aresas,  one 
of  the  f5»rcps^ors  of  Fythagoras ;  but  Bentley  pre- 
fern  r«  a«]m;,'  >tsara.  She  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  hCf  ol  Pyliiagoraa  {ap  Fhol ,  cod.  M9,  p  438, 
td  Bt  lJkery,  where  Bentley  reads  Aladpa  inatead 
9t  I'lpn  {OiMttrlaHtm  upon  Pk^tru,  p.  277). 

iEscHKiov.  Ill  a  native  of  Pergamua,  and  a  phy- 
aietan  in  the  second  century  aAer  Christ.  He  wati 
one  of  Galen's  tutors,  who  says  that  he  belonged  to 
the  spcl  of  the  Eiiipirici,  and  that  he  had  a  great 
knowkdgt!  ol  i'hanuacy  aiiU  Materia  Medica,  its- 
chrion  was  the  inventor  of  a  celt  bran  d  snpcrsti- 
IkNui  reoedj  for  the  biie  of  a  road  dug,  which  is 
nemkmed  wKh  approbation  hf  Oalen  and  Oribn> 
sin^  f  Sy'i'./'Hf ,  3,  p  56),  and  nf  which  the  most  im- 
portant ingredient  was  powdered  crawfish.  Tliese 
U  ditneied  to  bneaogliinl  n  time  when  the  aan  and 


movii  were  m  u  pAnuMbu  relative  pas;tiuo,  aMi  ut 
be  bake.d  alive.  {Gd  ,Ih  Shnpt.  Mcdte  FacwU^ 
ll.MtVoL  1%,  366.— C.O.KOm^mddU.  ad  Eienek, 
Med  Vrt  a  J.  A.  FMvir. «  BM.  Gr.  BthikL) 

uri.ve,  n.  an  eprc  pi>t\.  a  native  of  .\lrxao- 
drea,  who  most  have  bved  previous  ti>  the  e»d  of 
the  second  century  of  our  era.  and  whom  Athonana 
calls  a  well-infbrmed  man.  Or>e  oi'  hi*  popni.*  ^"■t" 
the  title  of  "Amphitryon."  and  another  thai  o( 
"  Measeniaca."  A  fragment  of  the  foaner  is  pm- 
aerved  in  Athenasoa  (18»  ]».  fiM).  AeoMding  tn 
Zenohina  (5,  65).  be  bnd  alao  written  a  wnrlt  en 

Proverbs  (llfpi  Hapoiftiov  •  compare  %c':nrtdncin, 
Prte/al.  Farami^.,  p.  1 1). — 01.  A  oatrve  of  Khodea« 
a  ppointed  hy  AteMnder  ^  Owt  oae  of  ^  taafmet 

ors  of  the  governors  of  that  rwintry,  aft^r  ity  <-rm- 
quast,  in  B.C.  332.  He  ts  next  inentiorx^d.  B  < :  313, 
as  conveying,  in  fuar  ships,  600  talents  o!  s  I  v»  rjmm 
Ciiioia  to  Macedonia,  which  were  detained  at 
atts  by  Antiieonas,  to  pay  his  foreign 


ill. in 


r.  was  a  (V)ntf'riiporiiry 


of  Dt-mo^thencs,  wiiti  w  liuni  he  was  educated.  (£av 
das,  9.  T.  &tfftoo.)  To  w  hat  party  be  bdovflcd  dn> 
rHij;  the  Maecdonian  time  is  uncertain  Wbfn  he 
was  asked  what  be  thought  of  the  omiori  ol 
time,  be  said  that,  when  he  heard  the  other  orators, 
he  admired  their  beautifid  and  anWime  oonveraa- 
tiona  with  the  people,  but  the  apeeiAca  «f  DeBan> 
then*  s,  when  read,  excelled  all  others  by  their  skil- 
ful construction  and  their  power.  Anetoike  (Jiket., 
3,  10)  mentions  a  beautiful  expression  «f  jEfcoo. 

if^BoruB.  IV.  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrotea  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  original  is  last,  bot  there 
is  a  I.aim  translation  ol"  it  by  Julius  ValCTiti^.  of 
which  Franciacus  Juretus  had,  be  aays  (ad  Sym- 
maeh.,  Ep.^  10, 64).  a  mannaeript.  It  wna  irat  pub- 
lished, however,  by  Mai  from  a  nMntiiv-Tipt  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  Milan,  1817,  4iu .  rc^tTiated, 
Frank.,  1818.  8vo.  Tlie  title  is  "  limrrarvum  od 
Coajfaalmma  Auguslum,  etc.,  aceedunt  Jultt  Vakrii 
Jtea  Gettm  Alezandri  Maeedonis.  etc."    The  time 

vhen  yEsopds  lived  is  um'erlain,  and  ^ven  his  ex- 
tj»tence  has  been  doubted.   {Bartk.,  Aitcrtar.,  % 

10.)  Mai,  in  the  prefeee  to  hie  edition,  eon^^ided 
that  the  work  was  written  before  3«*^  .\  D  .  be- 
cause the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexaiidrea.  whteh 
was  destroyed  by  order  of  Thcodo^ius.  is  i^^ckm  of 
in  the  traneiation  na  atdl  atanduDg.  But  aeriooa  e^ 
jeotktns  to  ttia  nifbrenee  huTe  been  mieMi  bf  Le* 

troiiii'  [  Jiurn.dfs  Stimn.f,  IS'IS.  p.  617).  who  r^-f'TlJ 
it  to  the  aevenlh  or  eighth  century,  which  the  vr^tt 
of  internal  evidenee  wonM  mlbnr  point  tn.  Tto 
book  1"  tiill  of  the  mn.'Sit  exfmvnpant  Bioriea  m4 
glaring  iniBtakes.  knd  ib  a  v\urk  oi  no  erediu 

iEBYHNSTBB  (.MavftvnTiK),  9.  sumame  of  Bacchus, 
wbidi  aignifiea  the  Lord,  or  Rnler,  and  under  whiek 
he  wna  wovabipped  at  AroV  ni  Aehnin.  The  alory 
about  the  introduction  of  his  wor-^hip  there  is  aa 
ioilows :  1  here  was  at  Troy  an  ancient  miage  of 
Bacchus,  the  work  of  Videu,  whk^  JupMev 
had  once  given  as  a  present  to  Dardanu?  It 
kept  in  a  chest,  and  Cassandra,  or,  according  to 
others,  ^Eneas,  left  this  chest  behind  when  she 
quitted  the  eitjr.  becauee  aha  knew  thnt  it  weuM  de 
injury  to  bin  who  poaaetaed  iL  When  ib«  Of«rito 
divided  the  .•?|)oiI.s  nf  Troy  ainoni;  theinst  Jvcs,  thia 
chetit  Jell  to  the  share  of  the  I'ht^alian  Euryp>lu% 
who,  on  opening  tt,  stiddeniy  !<  II  i  nto  aetata  of  un^ 
ness.  The  oracle  of  Delphi,  when  consulted  aboot 
his  recovery,  answered,  "  Where  thou  abait  see 
men  performinn  a  straii>:e  sacrifice,  there  shalt  thoa 
dedicate  the  cheat,  and  there  ahalt  ihoo  aetiJt." 
When  Kurypyloa  name  to  AraS  in  Achaia,  it  vat 
just  tlie  .H«>a.son  at  whioh  its  inhjh  !:ini>  offered 
every  year  to  Artemis  rriclaria  a  buman  ^urri^ea^ 
oouaiating  of  Ibe  Mmat  youth  and  Iba  faimat  mnii 
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n  of  the  pUci  ThiA  sacrifice  was  oflered  as  an 
tonemcnt  for  a  criaic  which  had  (mcc  hccn  com- 
liiied  in  ibe  uuu|de  of  the  goddm.  But  an  oracle 
ad  dmlared  to  them  that  thejr  ahouM  be  releaMd 
•oiii  Tlir  necessity  of  making  tfiis  sacrifice,  if  a 
>Teign  divinity  sUould  be  bruugUt  to  them  by  a 
>rei^  king-  This  oracle  was  now  fulfilled.  £u- 
trpylua,  on  seeing  the  victims  led  to  the  altar,  was 
ureii  of  lii.s  madness,  and  perceived  that  this  was 
be  place  poiiilcd  out  to  him  by  ihc  oracle ;  and  Ihc 
kroeana  aliOb  on  seeing  the  god  in  the  cheat*  re- 
ieml>ered  the  old  pro^iecy.  stopped  the  aacrlfloe. 
u'?  insiitutod  a  festival  of  Dionysus  .Csymnetes, 
jr  tins  waa  the  name  of  the  god  in  the  chest, 
line  men  and  nine  women  were  appointed  to  at- 
end  Ui  his  worship.  During  one  night  of  this  fes- 
ival  a  priest  carried  the  chest  outside  the  town, 
nd  all  the  children  of  the  place,  adorned,  as  for- 
oerly  the  viclim»  used  to  he.  withgarhmda  of  com- 
ATS,  went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  ftver  Mefliehioe. 
?bich  had  before  been  called  Ameilichius,  hung  up 
heir  garlaoda,  parilied  themselves,  and  then  put  on 
•ther  gartende  of  ivy»  after  wbidi  they  returned  to 
\te  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  ./Esymnetes.  {Paus.,  7, 
.9  and  20.)  This  tradition,  though  otherwise  very 
»bst-ure,  evidpnlly  points  to  a  time  when  human 
»acTifiu68  were  abolished  at  Aroii  \xj  the  ioiroduc- 
:ion  of  a  new  worriilp.  At  Patni,  in  Adaaia^  iheie 
A^ns  likrw'  c  » rempk'  dediented  toDionjSuaiBqnn- 
!kcie».    (/'eiujr.,  7. 141,  ^  1^.) 

^THsa  (Ali0^).  a  personified  idea  of  the  mythical 
'H>smogonies.  According  to  that  of  Hyginus  {Fob. 
Pre/.,  p.  1.  cd.  Staveren),  he  was,  together  with 
Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  Ijcgoiten  by  Chaos  and 
Caligu  (Darkness).  According  to  that  of  Ilcsiod 
{Theog^.,  IM),  jSther  was  the  eon  of  Erebus  and 
his  sister  Nipht,  and  a  brother  of  Day.  (Comp 
Fhornut.,  De  Nat.  Dcor.,  16.)  The  children  of 
^£ther  and  Day  were  T<and,  Heaven,  and  Sea,  and 
from  his  connexion  with  the  Earth  there  sprang  all 
the  vices  which  destroy  the  human  nee,  and  also 
the  Giants  and  Titans'  {Hygin.,  Fab.  Pre/,  p  2. 
&c.)  These  accounts  show  tliat,  in  the  Greek  coe- 
mogonlea,  iEther  waa  considered  as  one  of  the  ele> 
nientary  substanres  out  nf  which  the  Universe  was 
formed.  In  the  Orphic  Hymns  (4),  .'Ether  appears 
as  the  soul  of  the  world,  from  which  all  lifo  ema- 
nates: an  idea  which  was  alao  adopted  Iqr  aooie  of  the 
early  pl«ilosnphera  of  Greece,  fn  latertimea,  iEiher 
was  regarded  as  tlie  w  jdf  space  of  Heaven,  the  re.vi 
dencc  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiier  as  the  Lord  of  the 
iEther,  or -■tither  itself  personified.  (Pa£uv.,ap.  Cic, 
De  Na/.  Drnr.,  2.  30  10  ^Lucr^.,  6^  iM^Fir^., 
JSn.,  12,  liO.—acorg.,  J25.) 

..Ethicos,  Histkr  or  Istkr,  a  Roman  writer  of 
the  fourth  century,  a  native  of  Istria  according  to 
his  samatne,  or.  according  to  Rabanna  Manrnai  of 
Scyrhia.  the  author  of  a  jjt  ograpliioal  work  calM 
♦tithici  Cosmographia.   \V  e  learn,  from  the  prefaoe, 
that  a  measurement  of  the  whole  Roman  world  was 
ordered  by  .Tnlius  Ca-sar  to  be  made  by  the  mnst 
able  men  ;  that  ihia  measurement  was  begun  m  the 
coiisul>liip  of  Julius  Caesar  and  M.  Antonius.  >  r  , 
B  C  44  ;  that  three  Qreeka  were  appointed  lor  the 
purpose,  Zcnodoxiis,  Tbeodotos,  and  Polyclitus; 
ihu  Zetiodoxus  inea.siired  all  ilio  eastern  part, 
which  occupied  him  twenty  one  years,  five  months, 
and  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consohbfp  of  Augus- 
tus and  Crassus;  that  Theodutun  measured  tfie 
northern  part,  which  occupied  him  twenty-nine 
years,  cii,'ht  monvlis.  and  ten  days,  on  to  the  tenth 
oODSQlsliip  of  Augu&lus ;  and  that  Polvclitus  meas- 
nred  the  southern  part,  which  occupied  him  thirty- 
two  years,  one  month,  and  ten  days  ,  that  thn-^  the 
whole  (Roman)  world  was  gone  over  by  the  meas- 

lid  " 


ams  wUhin  thirty-two  (!)  years;  and  tiiai  a  re-|  eon^riof 


port  of  all  it  contained  was  laid  before  the  aonate. 
So  it  stands  in  the  edd  ,  hut  the  numbers  ate  evi- 
dently ouch  oonrupted;  the  cootradiotorinees  of 
i'olyclitos's  share  taking  mora  than  83  yean,  and 

the  whole  measurement  being  made  in  Icsa  thSB 
(inrra)  32  years,  is  uhviuus. 
It  is  to  l»e  observed  that,  in  this  introductory 

statement,  no  mention  is  made  of  ilie  western  part 
(which  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  (ast- 
ern), except  in  the  Vatican  MS  ,  wh(  re  the  eastern 

Srt  18  given  to  Kicodomus,  and  the  weetern  to 
dynuis. 

A  census  of  all  the  peoiifc  in  tlie  Roman  subjection 
was  held  under  Augustus  (Sunlas,  s.  ^.  Auyoj/orof.) 
By  two  lale  writers  {Castiiodiirus,  V'ar  ,  3.  M,  by  an 
emendation  of  Muackke,  p.  6,  iiber  ien  sur  Zett  dn 
Gcburt  JcMU  Chritti  gekuUenen  Centm,  BrO'lau, 
1810  ;  and  Isidurus,  On^.,  it,  36,  f  4),  this  number- 
iog  of  the  people  is  spoken  of  as  connected  with 
the  measarement  of  the  land.  This  work,  in  fact, 
'•(ur  ists  of  two  separate  pieces.  The  fir^^^t  begins 
w  iih  a  short  introduction,  the  substance  of  which 
tuts  been  giveti,  and  then  proceeds  with  an  account 
of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world  under  foui 
heads,  Orientalis,  Occidentalis,  Septcntrionalis,  Me- 
ridiana  pars.  Then  come  series  of  lists  of  names, 
arranged  under  beads,  Maria,  Insulc,  Montes,  Pro- 
▼inem,  Oppida,  Flumina,  and  Gentea.  These  are 
barelists,  exn  pfiiirr  th.itthe  rivers  have  an  account 
of  their  rise,  course,  and  length  annexed,  lliis  is 
the  end  of  the  first  part,  the  Expositio.  The  second 
part  is  called  Alia  totius  orbis  Descriptio,  and  con- 
sists of  four  divisions:  (1.)  Asiao  Pravincia;  situs 
cum  limitihus  et  populis  suis ;  (2  )  Europ;e  situs, 
&c.;  (3.)  Africa;  situs,  ;  (4.)  Insule  Is'osiii 
Marto.  This  part,  the  Descriptio,  occura,  with 
slight  variation.s,  in  Orosius,  1,2.  In  .Elhicus,  what 
looks  hko  the  original  coniinencement,  Majorcs  nos- 
tri,  6lc  ,  is  tacked  oa  to  the  preceding  part,  the  Ex- 
positio, by  the  wonbi  lEne  fucdnfar^uem  Mitu  t«r' 
ra  euummliam  ki  m  dnaMti  mit.  From  Ibia  it 
would  appear  that  ^khicna  borrowed  it  from  Oiq> 
sius. 

The  work  abounds  in  errors.   Sometimes  the 

same  name  occurs  in  different  lists ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, C\  pru5  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  east ;  Corsica  both  in  the  west  and  in  the 
south i  or  a  oooniiy  is  put  as  a  town,  as  Arabia; 
Norieam  is  put  aniong  the  iaiands.  Mistakes  of 
thi.s  kind  would  easily  l>e  made  in  copying  lists, 
e:ipectally  it  itt  double  coiumim.  But  from  aih/er 
reasons,  and  from  quotations  given  by  Dieail,  a 
writer  of  the  9th  century,  from  the  Cosmographia, 
differing  from  the  text  as  wo  have  it,  the  whole 
appears  to  be  very  corrupt.  The  work  is  a  very 
meager  production,  but  presents  a  few  valuable 
polnta.  Many  aoocessfiil  emendntiona  have  bena 
Made  bv  Snlrriaiiiu.s  in  his  Exercitationos  Philolo- 
gica-.  and  itiere  is  a  very  valuable  essay  on  the 
whole  subject  by  AilacU  in  the  BheMwekn  Mnmm 
(1842),  1,  4. 

The  sources  of  the  Cosmograpliia  appear  to  have 
been  the  measurements  above  dcM-rihed,  other 
ottieial  lists  and  documents,  and  also,  io  all  proba< 
hility.  Agrippa's  CSommentarii,  which  are  cor  itantl^ 
referred  to  liy  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.,  3,  4,  5.  6  as  an 
ituthority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  World,  which  was 
founded  on  his  CooomenUriL  (P<tn.,  Iftrl.  Ntd^  % 

Cassiodorus  {Ik  Inatit.  Divin.,  25)  describee  n 
cosmiijfraphical  work  by  Julius  Honorius  Crator  in 
terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  JCthicus; 
and  SMmaaina  regards  JuUi»  Hooorins  aa  tiie  rad 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opinion  RitachI  seems 
to  lean,  reading  Ethnicus  instead  of  iEthicua.  and 
HaaaoMnanMltaSivn.  In 
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Se  appellatires  Sophiata  and  Pbilosophas  are  found. 

One  uf  tin.'  oldf.st  MSS  ,  if  not  the  oliirst,  is  the 
Vatican  one.  Tbis  is  the  only  one  which  speaks  of 
tha  vest  in  tte  fntfodneUon.  But  it  is  eanleady 
writtf^n  :  eonsidibu$  (e.  g.)  is  s-evoral  times  pat  for 
eonMuitUum.  Suta  is  found  as  a  contraction  0)  for 
mfrucnptis.  Tiie  introduelkNi  is  rtrf  difRsnnt  in 
fbiB  and  m  the  other  MSS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Cosmographia  was  by 
Kimler,  Basel,  ]^7:>,  tosielhcr  with  the  Iiincrarium 
Aston  bi.  There  is  an  edition  b^  Henry  Stephens, 
1677,  with  Simlerls  notes,  whieh  abo  eoatahw  Dio* 
oysias,  Pomponins  Mrla,  and  Soliniis  Tho  last 
edition  is  by  (Jrunuvtus,  lu  hi.^  edition  uf  Pumpomus 
Mela,  Lqrden.  1722. 

Arrnuct  {,'Ar€Xio^),  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
**8amian  Annals"  ('Qpot  Zt'mwt),  the  fifth  book  of 
which  is  quoted  by  Alht  iia-ub,  allhou>;fi  he  expres.^os 
a  doubi  about  the  geouineoeas  of  the  work  (14,  p. 
iM,  d,  668,  f)  iEthlhis  te  ■too  refcrred  to  by 
Clrmcns  .Mexandrinup  [Pr-'r.,  p  30,  a),  Eusta- 
thiiis  //  01.,  7,  120,  p.  i5V3),  and  in  the  Etymo- 
logictiin  Magnum  («.  v.  «£M*nu)t  wlMve  the  neme 
is  wrUteo  Athhos. 

AraiitiA,  Caia  or  Gaia.  the  wife  of  the  senator 
I.ifiiiiijs  na<"cio,  a  very  liti>;ioiis  woman,  who  al- 
ways plea(t<'<l  her  own  causes  before  the  prsetor, 
and  thus  gave  oceeslon  to  the  pobliahing  of  the 
fdirt  wliich  forbade  all  women  to  postulate  She 
Was,  periiaps,  the  sister  of  L.  Afranius,  consul  in 
B  C  60.  She  died  B.C.  4BL  {VaL  Max^%%  ^ 
Dtg.t  8,  iii.  1,  s.  1,  (i  5. 

hWMlmk  Gins,  plebeian,  is  finit  mentioned  in  the 
.-leeorid  crniiiry  B  ("  The  only  cognomen  of  this 
{ent»,  wtttch  occurs  under  the  republic,  is  Stkluo  : 
those  names  whkli  have  no  cognomen  are  given 
under  Krnksw*.  Some  persons  of  thi.s  namp  ev- 
idently did  not  belong  to  the  Afrania  cens.  On 
c<iins  We  liiid  only  S.  Afranius  and  M  .\franiii3, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known.  iEtkkd^  6,  p.  133, 

Ararciifos  ('A^ptxav^f ).  III.  a  writer  on  veteri* 
nary  sur^jery,  whose  date  is  nnt  certainly  known, 
but  who  may,  very  probably,  be  the  hume  ptrsou  ac» 
6ex  Julius  Afrioanua,  wbOM  work  entitled  Ketrroi 
contained  ioformation  upon  medical  subjects.  ( Vid 
ArstCAKOs,SKZ.  Ji^tfirB.)  His  remains  were  publish- 
ed HI  the  Collection  <»l  \Vriiers  im  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, first  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruclliuo,  Far., 
1680,  M.,  and  aAerward  in  Gre^  Baa.,  1537, 4to, 
edtted  hy  Gryneus. — IV.  Skx.  Ci«ciuy«,  a  elas.si- 
cal  Koiimn  jurisconsult,  who  lived  under  Autoumus 
Puis.  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Salvius  Jidianus, 
Iho  odebnted  reformer  of  the  Edict  under  Hadrian. 
He  oonsalted  Julian  on  legal  subjects  (Dii^.,  26,  ttt. 
9,  3,  J  1),  and  there  is  a  controverted  passage  in 
the  Digest  {A/ncanut  Itbro  vtcttimo Epulolamm  apmd 
Julianum  quant,  <Scc.  :  Dig..,  80»  1«  s  39),  which 
has  bflen  explained  in  various  waj's  ;  either  that  he 
published  a  legal  correspondence  which  pa.sssed  be- 
tween him  and  Julianus,  or  that  he  cominenied 
upon  the  epistoiaiy  opinions  given  by  Jnliaoua  in 
amwer  to  the  iMten  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commeniary  upon  Julianus  in  the  form  of  letters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Julianus  "  ex  Sexto"  is  quoted 
hy  Oaiut  (8,  818),  wbwb  shows  that  Julianus  an- 
notated Sextus.  the  formula  "ex  Sexto"  being  sy- 
nonymojs  with  "  ad  Sextum."  (Ncuber,  Die  Juntt. 
Klusxikfr,  H.  0  )    Who  wa.s  Sextii.s  hnt  Afrlcanus? 

Alricaoua  was  the  author  of  "  Libri  IX.  Quawtio- 
■nm,**  from  which  many  pure  extracts  are  made  in 

the  Di£:<^.^t,  as  may  he  seen  in  Hommrrs  •*  Palinge- 
oesia  Paudeetarum,"  where  the  extraetts  from  each 
jartst  are  brought  tOfeOier,  and  those  that  are 
taken  from  Afiicanna  oecopy  86  out  of  about  1800 
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it  is  evident  that  he  as  intitnateiy  acquaisied  «tt 
the  opinions  ol  Julianus,  who  iti  the  penon  aUnlei 
to  wheo,  without  any  expressed  ooouatire,  be 
nses  the  words  ak,  enttmamt,  rugnu,  jutnt,  m- 
juit,  respond}!,  placit,  r.clat  T\m  19  provtV, 
jas,  from  a  campansftn  ol  &om<>  Greek  s<:ln.iUq(ii|K 
Basilica  with  parallel  extraris  from  .XircaMh 
the  Digest.  PanUus  and  Ulpian  have  doM  A/no- 
nus  the  honoor  of  citing  his  authority  He»ai 
fond  of  anti<juarian  lore  ,  7,  /it  7,,  ijg^ 
where  the  true  reading  is  CaaIuu,w/iS.iimi 
and  his  «*Lihri  DL  Qncationnni,"  Cm  tteencas. 
ncsis  of  the  <:\  ]p,  the  great  subtlety  of  tie  rcas<>r. 
ing,  and  the  knottineas  of  the  poiats  daetiaed,iO 
puzzled  the  old  glossators,  that,  when  tlaf  (uwIb 
an  extract  from  Africanus,  they  were  woot  u>  ex- 
claim A  fricam  Ux,  id  ut  dtfi.cilit.  (Htatu.  Hitt., 
Jur.  Rnm  ,  <}  306,  n  )  Maseovius .S>'r  ?Jw,4, 
4  3)  supposes  that  Afncanus  belonged  to  the  l«pd 
sect  of  the  Sidiiniani,  and  as  our  talhar  m  i 
steady  follower  of  Salvias  Julianus,  who^a*  i% 
binian  {Catiu,  2,  217,  this  suppuatot  Ci^tbe 
regarded  as  ^aUished.  In  the  time  of  Antoomu 
Pius,  the  distinetton  of  aehooit  or  aceis  bai  aoijei 
worn  oat. 

,\mong  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  anoent  Uf • 
yers  (PanciroUua,  Jo.  Bertraodus,  Gmm,  4c; 
modi  dispute  has  ariaen  as  to  tbetias  wlmAiH» 

nus  wrote,  in  ronsequcncc  of  a  corropt  or  errooeoui 
passage  ui  I^idHipridms  {Lamp  ,  Ala.  .Srr,68j.whic4 
would  make  him  a  friend  of  bt  vtrns  . Maunder «irf 
n  disciple  of  Papinian.  Ciyas  iofeoioiuJ;  and  au 
isfaetorily  disposes  of  this  aaaehrannt  byreternqf 
to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract  from  Afwa- 
nus  (Dig.,  30,  ta.  l,  s.  which  assumn  tue  va- 
lidity of  a  legal  oinxim  that  was  aobaprhfme 

when  Papinian  wrore 

Tor  rciisona  winch  ,i  would  be  ledioos to deliil, 
we  hold,  contrary  to  the  opinn-n  of  M(  r..'.;t  u<^.in 
Jwr.t  c  S3),  that  our  Sextus  Cccilius  Atnciow  b 
identical  with  the  jurist  sometines  nenuooed  a 
the  Digest  by  the  name  fa^nlius  or  S  fwilms, 
aitd  also  with  that  S.  Cu'eilms  whoist'  iiis|wite  vili 
Favorinus  forms  nn  amusing  ami  intmsiing  cba^ 
ter  in  the  Noctes  Atticse.  ((^SQ^l.)  U<ibiii^ 
perhaps,  draws  to  some  extent  u{mmi  liiiovi  iam> 
lion,  but,  at  all  events,  the  iawyi  r's  defence ol' the 
Xn.  Tables  against  the  aitaoka  dI  Hit  pUibMoptxrs 
*'  ben  trovato."  There  is  something  iMMimlr 
cruel  in  the  concluding  stroke  of  the  conrefiiiis^ 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  our  juriscoasok  in 
dicates  the  deoemviral  law  against  dcl  to-?— fuiu 
tu«Mto,  dtc—hy  the  example  <tf  Meuiu  FiMu 
and  the  hatah  sentiment  of  Vii|ll : 

»Atiu,  dietis,  AUhuM,  wmmt." 

Hm  reoudns  of  Africanus  have  been  tisniiH) 
expounded  by  Cujaa  (ad  Africanum  fr«tt<Mli.,ia 
Cujac.,  Opp.,  vol.  1),  and  nave  also  bees  MM*** 
by  Scipio  Genlili.  (Scip.  Grnttlit,  Dui  l-lVtf 
Africanum,  4to,  Aiidor/,  l&OS^J.^Strtuhai.hr 
ta  aliquot  setentin  jmriaeaiumUmm,  9m,  Jt^>  ^ 

Jutioe,  a  celebrated  orator  in  tbe  reign  of.NfJ»» 
seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Julius  Afnraniis,o( 
the  Gallic  state  of  the  Santoni,  who  was  wakn"- 
ed  by  Tiberius,  A.D.  32.    (Tar,  AttH..t,7.)  Q«»- 
tilian.  wlio  had  heard  Julius  .\rricanus,  sfea!a« 
him  and  Oomittus  Afer  as  tbe  best  orators  oCtb^ 
thne.    The  eloqoenoe  of  Afnesnai  vfts  di^ 
characterized  by  vehemence  and  energy 
10,  1,  ^  118  ;  12.  10.  ^  11 :  comp,  8,  5,  i,  1* 
de  Orat.,  15.)     Pliny  meotiOD»  a  giandwn  oflM 
Julius  Africanus,  who  was  also  as  adtocate, » 
was  opposed  to  him  upon  oneoccaaiop. 
He  was  coneul  sufltetoa  in  A,]>.  IM 
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AsAOLf  TU8  ('AyoxXvrof).  the  author  of  a  wofk 
■boat  Olympia  {Tlepi  'OXv/iirioi),  whteh  is  reAnred 
to  by  Suidas  and  Photuia  (*.  r.  K.t»j>r>  i  ':  i ) 

Ae&LLis  {'AyaXXif),  of  Corcyra,  a  feuiale  graui- 
ntarian.  who  wrote  upon  Monicr  (Atkem,t  !«  p.  14, 
tl  )  Sonu'  havf-  suppo^Mi,  fmni  two  [in ssagea  in 
Suidas  («.  r.  'Ayuja/./uf  aud  'Op^riaif},  that  we 
oogbt  to  read  Anagallis  in  this  passage  of  Athenas- 
iis.  The  scholitat  upon  Homer  and  £a8latlrias  {*d 
IL,  18,  491)  mention  a  gramnwrian  of  flM  naino  of 
Ag;illias,  a  pupil  of  Aristoph.iKt  t!ir  Errammarian. 
also  a  Corcyraean  and  a  comiuentator  upon  Ho- 
mer, who  may  be  the  aune  aa  AgaOla*  or,  peihaiie, 
her  father. 

Aoamedk  {Avflfii;<5^),  I.  a  daughter  of  Augeias 
ami  wife  of  Mulius,  who,  according  to  Homer  {li, 
1 1,  730),  was  acquainted  with  tiie  heaJiog  powers 
of  an  rtie  ptants  that  grow  upon  the  earth.  Hygi- 
nus  {Fah.,  157)  m;ikes  her  the  mothf  r  of  Bclus, 
Actor,  and  Dictys,  by  Poseidon. — H.  A  daughter  of 
Macaria,  firom  whom  Agamede,  a  plaoa  in  I^bos, 
wn.s  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (5(«2»A. 

Bijz.,  3.  V.  'Aynfjrjdr)  ) 

Ar.APKTus  {WyarrrjTvi),  I.  Metropolitan  Bishop 
of  Rhodes,  A.D.  457.  When  the  Emperor  Leo 
wrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  his  soffragans  and 

himself  on  the  council  of  Chalredon,  he  defended  it 
•igainst  Timotheus  ./Elurus,  in  a  letter  still  extant  in 
a  Latin  translation,  Conciliomm  Nova  ColUetio  i 
Mansi,  vol.  7,  p.  580 — II.  St  ,  born  at  Rome,  was 
archdeacon,  and  raised  to  the  Holy  See,  A.D  535 
He  was  no  sooner  consecrated  than  he  look  otTthe 
anathemas  pronooooed  by  pope  Boniface  IL  against 
his  deoem«Nl  tiwal  Dioscoras  on  a  false  charge  of 
■imony.    He  received  an  apical  from  the  Catholics 
of  Coiisiantinople,  when  Anthimus,  the  Monophy- 
aite,  was  made  their  bishop  by  Theodora.  The  fear 
of  ail  invasion  of  Italy  by  Justinian  led  the  Goth 
Ttieodatus  to  oblige  St.  .Agapctus  to  jjo  himself  to 
Cy'oiistantinople,  in  hop*;  that  Justinian  might  be  di- 
verted from  hia  purpose.  ( Vid.  Brmurium  S.  Libc- 
rati.  ap.  Mansi,  Concilia,  vol.  9,  p.  69S.)   As  to  this 
last  object,  heconld  make  no  impression  on  the  em- 
peror, but  he  succeeded  iu  persuading  liim  to  depose 
Anthimus ;  and  when  Mennas  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him,  Agapetus  laid  his  own  hands  upon  him. 
The  council  and  the  Synodal(inlerprcted  into  Greek) 
sent  by  Agapetus  relating  to  these  affairs  may  be 
found  ap.  Mansit  vol.  8,  p.  869,  921.  Complaints 
were  sent  him  from  variotts  qoaiters  against  the 
Monophysite  .-Vccphali ;  hnt  he  died  suddenly,  .\.D. 
536,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  iii  a  council  held 
on  2d  May,  by  Mennas.    (Mansi,  ibid.,  p.  874.) 
There  are  two  letters  from  St.  Agapetus  to  Justin- 
ian in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  emperor,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  tlic  Or- 
ders of  the  Arians ;  and  there  arc  two  others :  1. 
To  the  Ushops  of  Africa,  on  the  same  subject ;  2. 
To  Reparatus,  bishop  nf  Carthape,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  of  congratulation  on  hib  elevation  to  the  pon- 
tificate.   (Mansi,  Concilia,  B,  [y  840-850  )  — HI 
Deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  A.D.  537. 
There  are  two  other  Agapeti  mentioned  in  a  coun- 
ril  held  by  Mennas  at  this  time  at  Constantinople, 
who  were  archimandrites,  or  abboi«.  Agapetus 
was  tutor  to  Jnrtinian,  and,  on  the  accession  of  the 
latter  to  the  empire,  addressed  to  him  Admonilions 
on  the  duty  of  a  Pnnce,  in  72  sections,  the  inilial 
tetters  of  wliich  fbrai  the  dedication  (luBcai^  xtf- 
ukaUiiv  wapaunnsibv  oxedtaaOtlaa).   The  repute  in 
which  this  work  was  held  appears  from  its  common 
title,  viz,,  the  Ruy:il  S'clions  (<;,V'<'v  i^acuiKu).  It 
was  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Zaek.  Cal- 
tierg.,  8va.  Vcn  ,  1509,  afterward  by  J.  Bntnm,9wo^ 
Lips  ,  16*59  .  r^robel,  8vn,  Lips..  1733,  and  in  C«I- 
landi's  BMwHuca,  vol.  11,  p.  256,  <kc..  Yen.,  1676, 


'  alter  tlie  editiaa  of  Bandurins  (Benedictine;.  It  wa» 
'translated  h»to  French  by  Louis  XIII ,  8vo,  Par.. 
Ifil2.  and  by  Th  P,i>  i.KI  into  English,  I2iuo,  Lond., 
1650. — IV.  An  ancient  Greek  physiciaUt  whose 
remedy  Ibr  the  gout  is  mentioned  with  appvobation 
by  Alexander  Trallianus  (11,  p.  303)  and  Pniilug 
iEgineta  (3,  78,  p.  497;  7,  11,  p.  661).  He  prob- 
ably lived  between  the  third  and  sixth  centuries  af- 
ter Christ,  or  certainly  not  later,  as  Alexander  Tral- 
lianus,  by  whom  he  is  quoted,  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  tlie  Ix-ginning  vi  tli-  eenlury 

AoAPius  (^hyuwioiU  an  ancient  phvsician  of 
esandrea,  who  taogbt  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byzantium  with  great  suecess  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immeosc  richer.  Of  his  date  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  (be  fifth  eentniy  after  Christ,  as  Damasdna 
(from  whom  Photiuh  BSUuUl,  taA,  S42,  and  8oi> 
das  have  taken  their  aocevnt  of  him)  Ured  about 
that  time. 

AoABiSTA  (^KfaptaTfi,)  II.  the  daughter  of  Cleis* 

thenes,  tyrant  of  Sicynn,  whom  her  father  promised 
to  give  in  marriage  lo  the  best  of  the  Greeks.  Suit- 
ers came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and 
among  otliefs  M^MSles,  the  son  of  Alcmnoa,  from 
Athens.  After  the^  had  heen  detained  at  Sicyon 
for  a  whole  year,  during  which  time  Cleisllienes 
made  trial  of  them  m  various  ways,  he  gave  Aga- 
rista  lo  Alcmcon.  From  this  marriage  came  tlw 
Cleistbenea  who  divided  the  Athenian.s  into  ten 
tribes,  and  Hippocrates.  {Herodotus,  6,  126-130. 
—Compare  Atknutu,  6|  p  279,  b,  o;  1%  841,  h, 
c.) 

AoATHiaitofl,  Tl.  OtAOMVs  (KXaSdiof;  'KyaBnitt' 

pof),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who  lived  in  the 
first  century  aAer  Christ.  He  was  born  at  Lacedae 
mon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philosopher  Cornntoa, 
in  whose  house  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poel 
Pcrsius,  about  A.D.  50.  (Pseudo-Sueton  ,  riia  I'fr- 
xii.)  In  the  old  editions  of  Suetonius  be  is  called 
Agatemus,  a  mistake  wliich  waa  first  corrected  by 
Reinesios  (Syntagmm  hteript.  Antig.,  p.  610),  from 
the  epitapli  upon  him  and  bis  wife,  Myrtale,  which 
is  preserved  m  the  Jlfarmora  Oxotmnsia  and  the 
Gredt  AnMogyt^ol  3,  p.  381,  ^tm,  ei.  Tauehn. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  prienomen  being 
given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
which  we  learn  from  Suetonius  (Tiller  ,  6),  that  the 
Spartans  were  the  hereditary  clients  of  the  Claudia 
gens.  (C.  O.  Kmhty  AdHtam.  ad  Bletuh.  Mtiie.  Fct 
a  J.  A.  Fahririo,  in  "  BitHofh.  Grttra,*'  erhibit.) 

AoAT;iiNtf8  ('Ayudivoi),  au  eminent  ancient  Greek 
physician,  the  founder  of  a  new  medical  sect,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  £pi«yiiiAe<ict.  (Diet,  of 
Ant  ,  s.  V.  EpisTTfTHETici.)  He  was  born  at  Sparta, 
and  must  have  lived  m  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  was  the  pupil  of  Attteottus,  and  the  tutor  of 
Archigenes.  (Gefea,  D^/btU.  Mei-^  e,  14,  vol.  19, 
p,  ^fi^.  — Suidas,  s.  v.  'XpxiyivT)^. — Eudoc.,  Violar., 
ap.  y^Uloison,  An/;ed  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  65.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  once  Rci/ed  with  an  attack  of  delirium, 
brought  on  by  want  of  sleep,  from  which  he  was  de- 
livered by  his  pupil  Arehigene.s,  who  ordered  his 
head  to  be  fomented  with  a  great  quantity  of  wann 
oil.  (Attius,  tetr.  1 ,  serm.  3, 173,  p.  156.)  He  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Galen,  who  menthms  him  among 
the  Pneumatici.  (De  Dignose.  Pu!s  ,1,3,  vol  8.  p 
787.)  None  of  his  writings  are  now  extant,  but  a 
few  fragments  arc  contained  in  Mntthaei's  Collection, 
entitled  XXI.  Vfttrumet  Clarorum  Medtcorum  Gra- 
eorum  Varia  Opuscula,  Mosqua,  1808, 4to.  See,  also. 

Palladium,  Vmnmi  iit.  \n  Hxppvwr.,  "  Df  Morh.  Popul., 

lib.  6,"  ap.  Dictz,  Scholta  in  Utppocr.  et  GaUn.,  vok 
2,  p.  56.  The  particular  opiniona  of  his  sect  am  not 

e.xactly  known,  hut  they  were  probably  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Eciectici.   {Diet,  of  Ant.,  s. 
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EcLBCTiri  -  ~Vtd  J.  C.  Osterhaiuen,  Huior.  Sect9 
PneumtHf  Med  .  AUorf  ,  1791,  8vo.— C.  G.  Kulm, 
AddiUm  ad  EUnck  Medic.  Kc|.  «  J.  A.  Fkkio*,  in 
**  Bibhotk.  Gr«eca,"  txkthit.) 

Ao  iTHot  I  k  1  ( 'A  vo^'')*virfa).  a  inislrrss  of  the  prof- 
lilpite  Ptolemjr  Pbtlopator,  king  of  £^pt,  and  sis- 
ter of  Us  no  lew  profligate  wSmvMt  Agallmte. 
Slio  iirMi  h)-r  hrt>thcr,  who  both  exercised  the  most 
unboundt  rl  iniliirnre  over  the  kiof.  wer*»  introdoced 
to  hiin  by  tht  ir  aiiihitious  and  avaru'iotiA  mother, 
(Enanibe.  After  Ptolemy  had  put  to  death  his  wife 
and  sister  Eurydice,  Aeathodoi  became  his  fa- 
vourite On  the  death  nf  I'tolemy  (B  C.  205).  Agath- 
«dea  and  her  fneods  kept  the  eveot  secret,  that 
Diejr  liavo  m  oppmtunity  of  ptondering  the 
royal  ("  ■  i-'i'v  They  also  formed  a  conspiracy  for 
setting  Agaiiiodes  ua  Uie  throne.  He  managed  Ibr 
some  time,  in  conjunction  with  Sosibius,  to  act  as 
to  tbo  yoang  king  Ptotany  Epiphanet.  At 
« the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of  Alexan- 
drea,  exasperated  at  bis  outrages,  rose  against  him, 
and  Ttopoiemus  {placed  biniselt  at  ittetr  bead.  They 
eomoaded  the  palace  in  ttie  night,  and  forced  their 
vvay  in.  Agalhocles  and  his  sibter  iiii[)Kired  in  the 
most  abject  manner  that  their  hvtsa  nughi  be  spared, 
but  m  vain.  The  former  was  killed  by  his  friends, 
thai  he  might  net  be  expoeed  to  a  more  oniel  fate. 
Agatbodea*  with  her  aiateri,  and  <Enaiitbe,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth, 
and  in  a  state  of  nakedness  expensed  tn  ihf  fury  of 
the  multitude,  who  literaHy  tore  tfaein  iicnii  from 
limb.  All  their  relatives,  and  those  who  had  any 
share  in  the  murder  of  turydice.  were  likewise  put 
lo  death  ij'olyh  ,  5,  63  ;  14,  11,  l'..  '-:.'»-34.— Ji(#/in  , 
90, 1, ^.-^Alken.,  6,  p.  861 ;  13,  p.  bn.—HiU.,  Cleom., 
ii^)  There  wis  another  Aguhoelet.  the  daughter 
of  a  raan  named  Aristomenes,  who  was  by  hjriii  an 
Acarnanmn,  and  rose  to  great  power  at  ligypc 
{P9lfb.,  I.  e.) 

A«*moei.no  ('A)r«0o«ar/c),  VI  a  Greek  historian, 
whowreteUiehfatorjrnf  Cyzious(T(^  Kv^Ikov).  lie 
is  called  Ity  .\itit  lu^  us  hoUi  a  Uat»yi<Hiiaii  (I,  \).'M. 
a  ;  9,  p.  375.  a)  and  a  Cy^H-im  (14,  {>.  64U,  i).  He 
may  originally  have  come  from  Babylon,  and  have 
settled  at  ryxirus.  The  first  and  third  iMKik-.  ire 
relerred  to  by  Alhena^us  (».  p.  375,  f ,  liU.  p.  515, 
a).  The  tune  at  which  Ai(atlioeleH  lived  is  un- 
known, and  hia  work  ia  now  loai ;  but  it  aeema  to 
hftve  heen  extenaiTsly  read  in  antiquity,  aa  it  ia  re- 
ferred to  by  Cicero  {Z)r  Dir  .  1,  CI).  Pliny  (IfiH  Xaf.. 
Elenobua  of  books  4.  5,  6),  and  other  ancient  wri- 
lera.  Agathodes  atoo  apoke  of  the  origin  of  Homo. 
(Featu*,  $.  V.  Romam. — Solinu*,  I'olyk.,  I.)  The 
scholiast  on  Apollonius  (4.  701)  cites  Memoirs  (vno- 
ui-7,fiara)  by  an  .\galhocies,  who  is  usually  biip|ML^ed 
to  be  the  same  aa  tho  abuve-mentioncd  one.  (Com- 
fmnSekd.  mi  tfat.,  Ths9g.*4!^h.—Supk.  Byz.,  t.  v. 
B^etfixoc. — ElynuA.  M.,  m.  v.  ^ktji  ) 

There  are  several  other  writers  of  the  same 
name.  I.  Agathocles  of  Alrax,  who  » rot"  a  work 
on  Fishing (dAicvruw :  SHidat,  $.  v.KixtXtof ).— II.  Of 
Chios,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Agriculture.  [Varro 
and  Colum  ,  D'  lir  Husi ,  1.  I  —Pltn  .  H  N..  212, 
44.)— III.  Of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Rivers. 
(Pfaf.,  Dt  Pitt*.,  p  1153,  c.y— IV.  Of  Samoa,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  CoDatitQtion  of  Peaainos. 

AaATHooAiMON  {' \yaBo&aijiuv\  III  a  native  of  Alex- 
aadrea*  All  that  ia  known  of  him  is,  that  he  was 
the  deaignernf  some  mapa  loaeoompany  Ptolemy's 
Oeosrapliy  t^ipie-s  of  these  maps  are  found  ap- 
penm^d  to  sn!veral  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  One  of  these 
ia  at  Vienna,  another  at  Veniee.  At  the  end  of 
each  of  these  MSS.  ia  the  following  notice  :  'Ex  rCtv 
KAaiNUov  OruAf'/Muov  rcwypofiawv  fliCMuv  6gTu  r^w 
tttunftiini*  niiaay'AyaflbiMifUJV  'A^i/6rv^ftc 


iru0e  (A^thodttinun  of  Aiexandrca  delineattitM 
whole  inhabited  world  Hccordiag  to  the  eiglit  kih 
on  Geography  of  CI.  Ptdemaens)  Tht  \mm  MS 
of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  exmi.  TW 
maps  attached  to  it,  27  in  nuiol>er,  coinpnsiBg  I  geg. 
eral  map,  10  mapa  of  Europe,  4  of  Africa,  aod  ltd 
Ada,  ere  eehNred,  the  water  being  gTeeo,theaMtt. 
ains  red  or  dark  yellow,  and  the  land  uhr.o 
climates,  parallels, and  the  hours  ui  the  k'0|»tdy, 
are  marked  on  the  east  mar^ui  of  ttie  irjpr<,  jti^ 
meridians  on  the  north  and  south.  We  bare  m 
evidence  as  to  when  Agalhodcmoa  bred,  u  the 
only  notice  preserved  respecting  him  is  [hit  qooied 
above.  There  was  a  grammahan  oftheaMaMK^ 
to  whom  sonw  octant  letieia  of  bUore  Nmin 
are  addressed.  Some  have  thoiigtil  hire '/  be  the 
Agallioda:'mon  in  question.  Ueeren,  ltow«m,  coo* 
aiderB  the  delineator  of  the  mapstofaafebeeiteaa- 
temporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  (8, 1, 2)  meotioostfniai 
mapa  er  taUes,  {mvojce^),  which  aeree  in  mits 
and  arranfoment  with  thow  «f  AgwodnmoaiiAi 
MSS. 

Various  errors  having,  in  the  coarse  oftitDe,  ntpi 

into  the  copies  of  the  maps  of  Agathoda-mon.  N  rr. 
laus  Doms,  a  Bencdiciine  monk,  whu  tii:jiisl.t4 
about  A.D.  1470,  restored  ami  currcci^i  ili-in,siib- 
stituUng  Latui  for  Greek  names,  lla  are 
pendedtoCheEbnerian  MS.  efPtoiemj.  Tbeyu? 
the  same  in  number  and  nfarlyllie  sin«  inor<!«.- 
with  those  of  Ag«ilhudaimon.  (htcrn,  Cmmnuts^ 
it  FuUibtu  Geograpk.  Putmm  Tskkntiifuai 
annexnrvm — Raidel,  Comiacntaiio  criuaAutrtm  k 
CI.  Ftolcmm  Geographta  ejuaqiu  a)dtcihu,  p  7 ) 

AoATHON  {JAydOiJv),  II.  the  son  uf  the  Macedo- 
nian  i^iiotaa,  and  the  brother  of  Fmwmoa  aid 
Aaander.  was  giTen  aa  a  boM*ieioA9i4iiiin,iB 
lie  3tJl,  hy  his  hrotlier  A sandcr,  *bo  fatrsn 
ot  (Jaria,  but  was  taken  hack  ajtam  by  Asatxiei  la  a 
few  days.  (Diod  ,  19,  75  )  AgaihonhadasoiinuMii 
Asander,  who  ia  mentioned  in  a  Gred  iucfiftisa 
(liocU,,  Corp.  hterip.,  105.)— HI.  Of  SiOKHato 
wrote  a  w  ork  i)p<m  .^^ovthia  and  another  DpoflRirers. 
{PlularcK  J)e  Flut.,  p.  1156,  e,  ilW,  ».-Slo{^. 
Scrm.,  fir.  100, 10,  «/  Gei«M.) 

AojiTHOTi'cHt;!'  {' .\yrtffoTt'yf>r\  an  ancirni  T*ta> 
nary  surgeon,  who&c  date  and  historj  are  unkiOTB, 
but  who  probably  live<l  in  the  fourth  orfifUi  cenwj 
aAer  Chhal.  Some  fragments  of  bii  vntu^  » 
to  be  found  in  the  ooUeciion  of  woito  m  tln«» 
jer t  first  published  in  a  Latin  trsnslalion  by  Jo 
Kueiliiis.  Veierinari*  Mtimna.  Uhn  du,  PlfB, 
1530,  foi .  and  afterward  in  Greek  IfGifM* 
Dasd..  1.').37.  4io. 

Agrum.os,  II.  a  daughter  of  Cecrops  and 
lost,  and  mother  of  .Vlcipfie  by  .Uarf.  This  .^pan- 
k)8  is  an  important  peraouage  in  the  stunwof  At. 
tica,  and  there  were  three  ditferent  IfjoHli  «l>ort 
her.  1.  Accordini;  to  Pausanias  (1. 18,  ^ !)  ai4 
Hygmus  (Fab  ,  1&6),  Athena  gave  to  htr  and  ber 
siatem  Ericblhonius  in  a. chest,  "itfi  t'*  '-W^^ 
command  not  to  open  it.  But  Agrauios  and  m» 
could  not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  it; 
whereupon  tliev  were  se!7.</d  witfi  ninflnm  at  IM 
sight  of  Erichrhonjus,  and  threw  them»ei»es  fm 
the  steep  rock  of  the  Aeropolis,  or,  according  wH^ 
gin  us,  into  the  sea.  2  A rrordiltg  to  OviJ  (iWj,* 
710,  6ic  ).  Agrauios  and  her  Bister  sonffetf  tW 
opening  the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  had  iojfr 
gated  her  aiater  to  open  it,  was  punished  to  um 
manner.  Hermea  cane  to  Athens  dunnf  im  » 
ebration  of  the  Panalhenea,  and  fell  in  ^^J^ 
Herse.  Athena  made  Agrauios  so  jfialous  of  w 
sister,  that  she  even  attempted  to  prevent  ihtf^ 
entering  the  house  of  Herse.  But.  indignart  at 
such  presumption,  he  changed  AgraulosjoM  • 
•uwe.  «.  T1»lhWl««ndiepieeeatoA«ii*»» 
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foTTtly  drflbrent  light.  Athens  was  at  one  time 
ivolvod  in  a  long  prutracted  war,  and  an  oracle  de- 
lved that  It  would  cease  if  soiae  one  would  sac- 
ifioe  biniBeir  fur  the  good  of  bis  country.  Agraulos 
ame  forward  and  threv  herself  down  the  Acropo- 
i8.  The  Atl  I  nil  in  gnititiide  for  this,  buill  licr 
i  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which  it  aubset^uenU; 
iMame  ciwtonuy  fhr  the  yoenf  Alheoj«iM»  oa  ff»> 
ioiving  their  lirst  suit  nf  nrmour,  to  take  an  oath 
hat  they  would  always  defend  their  country  to  the 
■at.  ^Suid.  and  Hetyek  ,  ».  e.  'Aypav'/.of. — Ulpian, 
ti  Demottk.,  De/aU.  leg  — Herod.,  8, 53  — P/h/  ,  Al- 
ri6.,  16.  —  PhUorhorus,  Fragm.,  p.  18,  ed.  Siebela.) 
Dne  vf  lh»j  .Mtir  6i/uot  (.\f!;raule)  derived  its  name 
rom  this  herome^  and  a  festival  and  mysteries  were 
relebrated  at  Athem  in  iKNioar  ef  hsr.  {Steph. 

^yzant  ,  it  v.  'Aypav?.^  —Loheck,  Aglaoph.,  p.  SU. — 
litct.  oj  Ant^s.  p.  Agraulxa)  According  to  Porphyry 
\De.  Absiin.  ab  animat.,  1,  S),  ilie  was  also  worship- 
;>ed  in  Cyprus,  where  Iraimn  aachfioea  weie  offer* 
9d  to  her  down  to  a  rery  hite  thne. 

AoYRKHiuB  ('\yvf)fHoi),  a  native  of  Collylus  in 

A.  tltca,  whom  Andocides  ironically  calls  rdv  xoAdv 
Kiya^dv  {De  Mytt ,  p.  M,  eL  UmiAk),  after  lieiBg 
in  prison  many  yi  ars  fnr  embezzlement  of  public 
money,  obiamtd,  about  B  C  395,  the  restoration  of 
the  Ttieoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for  attend- 
ing the  assembly,  though  ho  reduced  the  allowance 
prevkHMly  given  to  the  comic  writers,  {finrpoerat.. 
s  V.  OeufjtKi:,  '.A- t/'/Ji'jr — Smdas,  s.  r.  iKK/rjctanrL- 
KOp, — S<hoi  ad  Anatopk.,  Ecel.,  102. — Dem.,  c.  7i- 
moer.,  p.  74S.)  By  thia  cxpendltme  ef  the  puUfc 
rrvcnue  Agyrrhius  bpcamc  so  popular,  that  he  wa.s 
appoiulpd  general  in  li.U.  3S9.  (A'tM.,  Hell ,  4,  S. 
^  Z\.—Dtod  ,  U,  99.—B6ckk,  PubL  Econ.  of  Atkcna. 
p.  SS8,  m.  816,  dec  ,  2d  ed.,  Engl  tmuL  —  Sthih 
Numn,  Or  Comitiis,  p.  66,  dec.) 

A11.VLA.  till'  \y.\n\i'  i)f  a  patrician  f.itnily  of  tl 
Serviha  gens.  Thiin-  were  iilso  several  [mtsoils  uI 
thia  gens  with  the  name  of  Stntr(tis  Ahala.  who 
may  have  fnnntnl  a  (iifTcrrnt  family  Irttni  iht-  Aha- 
Ik  ;  but  ilic  Atialu-  and  Strucli  Ahalse  an*  fre- 
quently confoundcil,  all  the  persons  of  these  names 
are  given  here, — I.  C.  ScaTn.iQa  Strcctub,  consul 

B.  C.  478,  died  in  his  year  of  oAee,  as  appears  from 
the  Fasti.  (L>r  ,2,49.)— II.  C  Si  kvii.ids  Stsoctus, 
magieter  equilum  B.C.  439,  when  L.  Cincinnatus 
was  appointed  dictator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp. 
Msliiis  was  plotting  again-^t  the  .^tnte.    In  the  night 
in  which  the  dictator  wa.s  appointed,  the  Capitol  and 
all  the  .strung  post.s  werf  u  trrisoned  by  the  parti- 
sans ot  the  palriciaoa.   In  the  morning,  when  the 
people  assemhled  in  the  fbrnm,  and  Sp.  Mslius 
amanf^  them,  .\hala  .^urninonpd  thn  lattrr  to  appear 
before  the  itieiator ;  ami  upon  .Ma!lius  di:iubeyiiig 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  crowd,  Ahala  mslied  into 
thethmng  and  killed  him.  {lAr  ,  \,  13,  14. — Zona- 
nu,  7,  SO.  —  JHonya.,  Exe.  Mat,  1,  p.  3.)   This  act 
is  mcntiixicd  hy  laior  writers  as  an  examine  of  an- 
cient heioism,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  Ci- 
eero  in  lenm  of  the  highest  admiration  (ta  CtiU , 
1,  1 :  Pro  Afif.  ti  .        ,      ;  but  it  was.  in  rf^lity, 
a  case  of  murder,  and  was  so  regarded  al  the  lime. 
Ahala  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  eseapeil  eoii- 
detnnation  by  a  voluntary  exile.   (  Vtd,  Mai.,  5, 3, 
♦  2.— Cic  ,  Ik  Rep  ,  1, 3  ;  Pro  Dom  ,29  )  Livy  pass- 
es civer  this,  and  only  mention.^  (I,  ~1)  thai  a  bdl 
was  brought  in  three  years  afterward,  li.C.  436,  by 
another  Sp.  MkHos,  a  trihane,  fbr  eoaftseatiDg  the 
property  of  .Ahala,  but  that  it  failed. 

A  repre.s(  iii  iuon  of  Ahala  is  given  «n  a  coin  of 
M.  Brutuis,  the  murderer  of  Cesar,  bat  we  cannot 
tappuse  it  to  be  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
likeness.  M.  Brotos  pretended  that  he  was  de- 
S'THiled  from  1,  llulu',  tin  fir-rt  consul,  on  his 
fiitbei's  side,  and  from  (J  Ahala  on  hts  mother's, 


and  thus  was  sprung  from  two  tyrannicides.  (Coinp. 
Cic.  ad  Ait.,  13,  40.)— III.  C.  Snaviuu*  y.  0  h. 
STBOOtvs,  consul  B  C.  437.  (Im.,  4^  30.>>IV.  C. 
Srrvilius  p.  k.  Q.  m.  Stroctus,  consular  tribune 
B.C.  408,  and  magistcr  equitum  in  the  jsauie  year  ; 
whieh  latter  dignity  he  obtained  in  consequence  of 
aunporting  the  senate  against  his  oolteagues,  wlw 
4ii  aol  wish  a  dictator  to  be  appointed.  For  the 
same  reason,  he  was  elected  eon.sular  tnbnne  a  sec- 
ond time  in  the  following  year,  407.  tits  was  a 
consular  tribune  a  third  time  in  402,  when  be  assist 
ed  the  senate  in  conqtelling  his  colleagues  to  resign, 
who  had  been  defeated  by  the  enemy.  (Lip  .  4,  66, 
57  'j.  ^,  ;i  1  -V.  C  .Skhvilu's,  ma;.;isier  tijiiiium 
B.C.  369,  when  CamiUus  was  appointed  dictator  a 
third  time.  (Lis.,  6,  9.)  Ahala  is  spoken  of  as 
magister  equitum  in  335,  on  occasion  of  the  trinl  of 
Manlius.  Maniins  summoned  him  to  bear  wunt 
in  his  favour,  as  one  of  those  whose  lives  he  bad 
saved  in  battle,  but  Ahala  did  not  appear.  (4, 20.) 
Pliny,  who  mentions  this  rircuiustance,  calls  Ahala 
Servilius  {H  A' ,  7,  39.)— VI.  g  Sk.kvimvs 
Q.  r.  Q.  N.,  consul  B.C.  365,  and  again  B.C.  362,  in 
the  latter  ef  wUeh  yean  he  appointed  A  p.  Claudioa 
dict^Mir,  after  his  plebeian  colleague  L.  Genucius 
had  been  slain  in  battle.  In  360  he  was  himself  ap- 
pirinted  dictator  in  consequence  of  a  Gallic  lumidtut, 
and  defeated  the  Gauls  near  tlie  CoUine  Gate.  He 
held  the  oomHia  as  interrex  in  966  (Lip  ,  7, 1,4, 
0,  11,  17.V-VII.  Q.Sbrvilius  Q.  r.  Q  n  .  magistei 
equitum  B.C.  351,  when  M.  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator  to  fra^rate  tbe  Licinian  law,  and  eonstd 
n  C.  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Sainnito  war. 
lie  remained  in  the  city  ;  Uia  colleague  had  lti€ 
charge  of  the  war.   (Ltp  ,  7,  22,  38.) 

Ambmosarbus,  I.  Cn.  DoMiTius  L.  r.  L.  n.,  ple- 
beian  sdile  B.C.  196,  proseented,  in  oonjunetioa 
\^  ith  his  (:(illt'a;.,'iie  ('  Curio,  many  peniani,  and 
wiib  lite  tines  ratbed  Uierefroia  buill  a  temple  of 
Fauniis  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi- 
cated in  his  prajtorship,  B.C  194  (L  r  ,  33,  42; 
34,  42,  43,  53.)  Ho  was  consul  111  I'ji,  and  was 
sent  at'aiiisl  the  Boii,  wlio  .so  bin  it  ted  to  him; 
but  he  remained  in  their  country  iiU  the  following 
year,  when  he  was  anooeeded  by  tbe  Gonsnl  Seipio 
Nasica  {Liv  ,  35,  10,  20.  22.  40  ;  36,  37.)  In  l'»a, 
he  was  legate  of  the  Consul  I..  Scipio,  in  the  war 
against  Anlioeiius  llie  (ircat.  (Lip.,  37,39. — PbU.f 
Apopklk.  Rom.  Cn.  Domtt.)  In  his  consulship  one 
of  his  oxen  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  warning 
••  Roma,  cave  lihi.*'  (Lir  ,  3.5.  21  —  Ta/.  Max.,  1,6, 
^  6,  who  falsely  says,  Bello  Punico  sttMMdo.y^l. 
Cn.  Devmes  Cn.  r.  L.  n.,  son  of  the  preoedtng, 
was  chosen  pontifcx  in  B.C.  172,  Mhen  a  young 
man  (Ltry,  42,  28),  and  in  169  was  sent  with 
two  oUiers  as  commissioner  into  Maeedoiija  (44^ 
18).  In  167  he  was  one  of  the  ten  commission* 
ors  for  arranging  the  anairs  of  Macedonia  in  con- 
jun<-tion  Willi  -Liniliiis  I'anlhis  ($5,  17);  and  when 
the  consuls  of  162  abdicated  on  account  of  some 
fault  in  the  aiispieea  in  their  eleeiioo,  be  and 
Conielius  Lcntulus  were  chosen  consuls  in  their 
stead  (Cic ,  Be  Nat.  Dcor.,  2.  4  ;  /)e  Div.,  2,  36.— 
Val.  Max  ,  1.  1,  ()  3^^111.  C.-*.  DoMiTios  Cn.  r.  Cw. 
N  ,  son  of  the  preoeding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
B.C.  122,  against  the  Alkibroges  m  Gaul,  because 
ihey  had  received  Teutoroalius,  the  king  of  the  J^al- 
iuvit  and  the  enemy  of  the  lloroans,  and  liad  laid 
waste  the  tenriuiry  of  the  iEdol,  the  friends  ef  the 
Romans.  Tn  121  he  conquered  the  Allobrogps  and 
their  ally  Viluilus,  king  of  tbe  Arvcrni,  near  Vinda* 
hum,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and  the  Rho- 
danns ;  and  he  gained  the  battle  mainly  through 
the  terror  caused  hy  his  dephanis.  He  commem- 
orated \  n  u  rv  by  the  erection  of  tntph  <  -jud 
went  m  processton  through  the  province,  carried  bj 
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•n  elrphanl.  ITo  triuniplicd  in  120.  iLie,Epit., 
%l,  —  I''ioru/i.  3,  2  —  Scab  ,  4,  p.  m  —CiC,  Pro 
Font.,  12;  nnit.,  2Q~VeUa  ,  2,  10,  39— Oro«.,  6. 
\2  —Suet ,  iVrr ,  2,  %vh<>  confounds  him  w  ild  his 
son  )  H»:  was  censor  iii  115  with  Cecilius  Metel- 
lus,  and  rx|H'll<'(l  iwcnty-iwo  persons  from  ihc  wn- 
■te.  (LtF ,  Eptt.,  62  — Ck.,  Pro  Clutnt.,  42.;  He 
was  also  pontifex.  {Stut.,  L  e.)  The  Via  Domitia ' 
in  Gaul  w  is  made  by  him.  (uic,  Pro  Fmt.,  8  )~ 
rV.  Cn.  UoMiTius  Cn.  r.  Cn.  v.,  aon  of  ihc  prece- 
dinfi  was  tribune  of  the  |de{»  B.C.  104,  in  the  sec- 
ond eonsulship  of  Marius.  {Ascon.,  in'Cornet.,  p. 
81,  ed.  Orellt.)  When  the  college  of  potitiSs  did 
not  elect  him  in  place  of  lus  father,  he  brought  for- 
ward the  law  (Lex  DvmUia)^  by  which  the  right  of 
aleetioD  was  traosferrad  firom  the  priestly  ooik^s 
to  the  people.  (  Diet,  of  Ant.,  p.  "790,  b  ;  791,  a  ) 
The  pcuplu  afterward  elected  him  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  out  of  gratitude.  (Lie,  Epii.,  67. — Cte.,  Pro 
MoL^  11. — VoL  Mox^  6,  6,  i  6.)  He  proaecuted, 
ta  hia  tribanate  and  imerward,  seferal  of  bit  yd- 
▼ate  enotiiic^"  as  .Emiliua  Scaums  and  Junius  Sila- 
ms.  {Vol.  Max.,  I.  c.—Dim  Va.Mi  ,  Fr.,  100.— Cic  , 
Dh.  tn  CaciL^  90;  F«rr.,  2,  47;  (  ornel.,  2;  Pro 
Scaur.,  1.)  He  was  consul  B.C.  96  with  C.  Cas- 
sius,  and  censor  B.C.  92  with  Licinius  Crassus,  ihc 
orator.  In  his  censorfiinp  he  iitid  his  colleague  shut 
np  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhctoriciaos  (Cic.,  Dc 
Orat.,  S,  S4.  —  Gttt.,  IS,  II),  but  tbis  was  the  only 
thir^r  ;:i  wliioh  thcy  acted  in  concert.  Their  cen- 
sorship was  iouy  celebrated  for  their  disputes.  Do- 
fluUus  wa£  oi  a  viuicnt  temper,  and  was,  moreover, 
in  nvoar  of  the  ancient  aim^icitjr  of  tiring  while 
Craasna  loved  hixury  and  eDeoaragad  art  AnKmg 

the  many  .«^;iyiiii{s  recordt  d  of  both,  we  are  told  (hat 
Crassus  observed,  "  that  it  wa  no  wonder  that  a 
■lan  had  a  beard  of  brass,  who  ti;ul  a  mouth  of  iron 
and  a  heart  of  lead."'  {rim..  II  A  ,  18.  l.Sutt  , 
I  c.—VaL  Mill  ,  1),  1,  \.  —  MaaoL,  .Sal.,  2,  11.) 
Cicero  .sii).'<  that  Doinitius  was  not  to  he  reckonod 
among  the  orators,  but  that  he  spoke  well  enough, 
and  bad  auflScient  tdent  to  maintain  Us  high  nSk. 
(Cic.,  Brut  ,  ii  )— V.  L.  DoMiTics  On.  r  Cx.  x  ,  son 
of  No.  nr.  add  brother  of  No.  IV.,  was  praHor  in 
Sicily,  probably  in  B.C.  96,  shortly  after  the  Ser- 
fjla  war,  whea  alair«o  had  been  liitbiddeA  to  carry 
inu.  He  ordered  ■  alave  to  be  cmeifled  for  kill- 
ing a  wild  boar  witb  a  knnting  ^pcar  ( Ctc,  Verr., 
6,3. —  Vol.  Mat.,  6,  8,  4  5.)  He  was  consul  in  94. 
bi  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  SoUn,  he  es- 
poused  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  was  murdered  at 
Home,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marms,  by  Ihc  pric- 
tor  DaraasippiJS.  (.Avpian,  Ji.  C,  1,  8H. —  Vdlei.,  2, 
J6.— OrM.,6,20.— Vi.  Ck.  Domitics  On.  r.  Cn.  n., 
apparently  a  aon  of  No.  IV.,  mairied  Comdia,  daugh- 
ter of  1..  Cornelius  Cinna,  consul  in  B  O.  87,  and  in 
the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  isulla  espoused 
thn  rite  irf'tha  fimner.  When  Sulla  obtained  the 
aopffeme  power  in  83,  Ahenobarbus  was  inscribed, 
and  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
who  were  in  tliC  same  condition  as  liiinself.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Nuuudian  king,  Utarbas,  he 
ooUecled  an  army,  Imt  was  defeated  near  Uttca  by 
Co.  Pompcius,  whom  .Sulla  had  sent  against  him, 
and  was  afterward  killed  in  the  storming  of  his 
camp,  B  81.  Accorduij];  to  some  accounts,  he 
was  killed  ailer  the  battle  by  command  of  PtMupey. 
(lis.,  EpU.,  89.— F/m.,  Pomp.,  10,  l%^Zotmrtu,  10, 
t.  — Pro*.,  6,  2i.^V„!.  Max  ,  6,  2.  «  S  )— VII.  L. 
Donmus  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.,  son  of  No.  IV  .,  is  flr^t  mcn- 
tteoed  in  B.C.  70  by  Cicero,  as  a  witness  against 
Verres.  In  61  he  was  curule  aedile,  w  licn  he  ex- 
hibited a  hundred  Numidian  lions,  and  continued 
the  games  so  long,  that  the  people  were  oblijjcd  to 
leave  the  circus  before  the  exhibition  was  over  in 
Wder  to  talw  Ibod.  whieb  waa  tba  lint  time  they 


had  done  so.  (Dtcm  Caji  ,  37,  46.—  P/m  .  H  y 
54 :  iluB  pause  in  the  games  was  called  tfv.^^'.in. 
Hot.,  Ep.,  1,  19,  47.)  He  married  Poneia,  t..o 
Iter  of  M,  Calo,  and  in  his  HidiUship  supported  the 
latter  in  his  proposals  against  bribery  at  ekdiona, 
which  were  directed  a):;;ainsl  Poviipfv.  who  par- 
chasing  votes  for  AOraoius.  The  political  ofniflaa 
of  Abeoobaibos  eoineided  with  ihomvtOo^;  hr 
was,  throughout  his  life,  one  of  the  stro-as^^X  sr^ 
porters  of  the  an^tocratical  poity.    lie-  look  so  so- 
tive  part  in  opposing  the  measures  of  Cmbt  and 
Pompey  aAer  their  coahtion,  andnn  59  was  aeecwd 
by  Vettius,  at  the  instigation  of  Cssar,  of  being  u 
accomplice  to  the  pfetraded  eonapiracij  apiaat  thi 
life  of  Pompey. 

Ahenobarbus  was  iNr»tor  in  B.C.  6S.  and  wopooed 
an  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the  Ja''aB  laws 
of  the  preceding  year,  but  the  fM^natc  dareti  tff.  fn- 
tertain  his  propositions.  He  was  candidate  fm  the 
consulship  of  55,  and  threatened  that  fae  worila 
bia  eonsulship,  carry  into  execuUon  the  aseasnmbi 
had  proposed  in  bis  pra-torship,  and  deprive  Czst: 
of  \nsi  province.  He  waj»  defeated,  however,  bf 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  also  became  candidates, 
and  was  driven  from  the  C.uiipus  ^f nrtnis,  or?  ihf 
day  of  election,  by  force  of  anns.  He  I  tcaiae  i 
candidate  again  in  the  following  year,  and  Cesar 
and  Pompey,  whose  power  was  firmly  rtiihrtihi^, 
did  not  oppoee  him.  He  was,  aeeordincif  ,  eleetsd 
consul  for  51  w  ith  Ap.  Claudiiis  Pui-  'i' r.  a  relit:v? 
of  Pompey,  but  was  not  able  to  e^ect  anythcsg 
against  Ca;sar  and  Pompey.  He  dki  not  go  to  a 
province  at  the  expiration  of  his  oonsuis.^up ,  amf 
as  llie  friendship  between  Cssar  and  Pompey  cool- 
ed, he  became  closely  allied  with  the  lut^r.  In 
B.C.  63,  he  was  chosen  by  Poa^^  to  prriarif,  as 
qu  vsitor,  in  the  eoort  tar  the  trial  of  CMins.  For 
'the  next  two  or  three  years,  donn^  C^-.-u's  ab- 
sence iu  CiUcia,our  informaljon  iibout  ALtuoii^tuua 
is  principally  derived  from  the  letters  of  his  enemy 
Cffilius  to  Cicero,  in  B.C.  50,  he  was  a  candidate 
for  lb«  ptaee  in  the  college  of  au^rs,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Hortensius,  but  was  defeated  bf  Antoi^ 
through  the  influence  of  Cssar. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  Cae«ar  m 
the  province  of  farther  Gaul,  and  <  n  the  march  oi 
the  latter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  urdy  one  of  t« 
aristocratical  party  who  showed  any  energy  or  i-o  j 
age.  He  threw  himself  into  Corhnium  with  aUaa 
twenty  oohorta.  expecting  to  be  sopported  bj  Poo- 
pcy  ;  but  as  the  latter  did  nothing'  to  o.s.<;-t  \  .ir..  h( 
was  compellcti  by  his  own  troo[^  to  surrtt^kr  to 
Caesar.  His  own  soldiers  were  inoorponted  mio 
Ccaar'a  anny,  but  Ahenobarbus  was  di5mis«<d 
Cesar  uninjured :  an  act  of  clemency  wbidi  be  did 
not  expect,  and  which  he  w  ould  ct  rlamly  not  have 
bliowcd  if  ho  had  been  the  conqueror.  Desfairiag 
of  life,  ho  had  ordered  his  physieian  to  adnhiiMar 
to  him  poison,  but  thf  latter  gave  him  only  a  sleep 
ing  draught,  .\henoharbus  s  feelings  a|amst  Ccsaz 
remained  unaltered,  but  he  was  too  deeply  oQeode^ 
by  the  conduct  of  Pompey  to  join  him  uomediatel) 
He  retired  for  a  short  time  to  Cosa  in  Ehraria,  zai 
afterward  sailed  to  Massilia,  of  whicli  the  la^^- 1- 
tants  appointed  him  governor.  He  prosecuted  the 
war  vigorously  against  Cssar ;  but  the  town  WM 
eventually  taken,  and  Ahenobarbus  escaped  in  a 
vessel,  which  was  the  only  one  that  gut  ofl". 

Ahenobarbus  now  went  to  Poinpry  in  Tbeasalv. 
and  proposed  that  afVer  the  war  all  senatoia  ahoak 
be  brought  to  .trial  who  bad  retnaioed  neutral  ta  H 
Cicero,  whom  he  branded  as  a  coward,  wa*  not  t 
little  afraid  of  ium.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Plaf- 
salia  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wir.s.  aad, 
according  to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second  Adi^ 
pic,  by  the  band  of  Antcmy.   Ahenobaitus  vas  a 
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Dao  of  great  energy  of  character  *,  be  remained  firm 
•  Wt  piriHieal  priociplea,  but  was  little  scrupulous 
n  the  means  be  ttofiojed  to  mainUihi  tbem.  (The 
lassages  or  Cicero  in  which  Ahenob«r(i«s  is  meo- 
ioned  are  given  in  Orelli's  Ormrnu.^f'i-.on  TuUianum. 
SucUmuu,  Ner.t  i. — JMm  Vasstu;  lib.  89,  41. 
— CflMT,  BdL  Ojv.1— VIII.  Cm.  Domitids  L.  f. 
)m.  n  ,  son  of  the  precediog.  was  taken  with  his 
athcr  at  Corfioiam  (B.C.  49),  and  was  present  at 
he  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48).  but  did  not  take  any 
ariher  part  in  the  war.  Ha  dii  nottboMTOT,  mum 
»  Italy  till  46,  when  he  was  pantowd  bf  Omir. 
le  probably  had  no  rhnrp  in  llie  murder  uf  Cssar 
44),  though  some  writers  expressly  ai>»ert  that  he 
*tm  one  of  the  conspirators;  but  he  followed  Bni- 
ua  into  Macedonia  afirr  Ca^^ar's  dealh,  ami  was 
ondcmned  by  the  Lex  Fedia,  in  4U,  as  one  ut  lUe 
nurderers  of  Caesar.  In  43  he  commaoded  a  fleet 
f  fifty  ahijM  in  Uie  Ionian  8ea»  and  oomplalaljr  de> 
BaMd  Domitfan  OaltinOB  on  tlie  ihy  <Mr  the  flrat 
altle  uf  PhiUppii  as  tlic  latter  attempted  to  sail  out 
if  liruiidisium.  He  waa  »aioied  tmipcrator  in  con- 
■eqnence,  and  a  reoord  of  this  vietory  k  praaenred 
ti  a  coin,  w  hich  represents  a  trophy  placed  upon  the 
iruvv  uf  a  vessel.  The  bead  on  the  other  side  of 
ho  coin  has  a  beard,  in  leliMraooa  to  tte  icfttted 
tf  igio  of  tlio  family. 

After  the  balde  of  Philippi  (43).  Ahenohartwa 
•onducted  the  war  indrpr  n  ienilyof  Sex.  Pouipi  -us, 
ind  wiiU  a  fleet  of  aeveaty  ships  aiul  two  legions 
ilundered  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 

In  40,  .\honubarbus  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
\  hich  gave  great  oflcnce  to  Octavianoa,  and  was 
ilaced  over  Uilhynia  by  Anlony  In  the  peace  coa- 
:luded  with  Sex.  Pompeius  ia  39,  ^toay  provide 
ur  the  aafiKy  of  Ahenobaitua,  and  obtained  Ibr  Un 
lt«.'  promise  of  the  consulship  for  32.  Ahenobarbus 
i-inatned  a  considerable  time  in  Asia,  and  accom- 
Mntcd  Antony  in  his  unfortuoato  campaign  against 
he  Parthians  in  36.  He  hceane  ooomI,  ae(»>rding 
»  agreement,  in  83,  m  wbioh  year  the  open  rupture 
ook  plaoe  between  Antony  and  Augustus.  .Vhenu- 
Murbos  fled  from  Kome  to  Antony  at  jbpbesus,  where 
M  fonnd  Cleopatni  with  him,  and  eadaafoored,  in 
:ain,  to  obtain  her  removal  from  the  army.  Many 
)i  the  soldiers,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  An- 
ony,  offered  the  comniand  to  hnu  ;  but  he  jirelerred 
leeerting  Ihe  party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went 
}v«r  to  Angosttts,  shortly  beflm  the  battle  of  Aeti< 
nn.  He  was  tidt,  however,  present  at  tin  h  itt'r, 
IS  he  died  a  few  days  alter  juioing  Augu->ius.  ^^ue- 
onius  says  that  he  was  the  best  of  his  family.  ( Cie.. 
Phil.,  8,  II;  10,  6;  Brut.,  25;  td  Fam.,  6.  22  - 
Apvian,  B.  C,  6,  56,  63,  65.— F/u/.,  Anion.,  70,  71 
-Dion  CatnuM,  lib.  47,  l.—VeUeiut,  2,  76.  84.— 
SiwieiinM.  Ntr,,  ^'^TacituM,  Am.,  4»  44.)— IX.  L 
Domvtos  Cit.  V.  L.  aon  of  the  preceding,  was 
jrtrolhcd  in  B  C.  39,  at  the  meeting  of  Ociavianus 
uid  Antony  at  Tarcntum,  to  Anlotita,  lb@  daughter 
>rtbn  latter  by  Octavia.  He  was  a»dile  in  B.C.  23, 
ind  consul  in  B.C.  16.  After  his  consulshtp,  and 
probably  as  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  he  command- 
ed the  Koman  array  in  Germany,  cros.sed  the  Elbe, 
and  pmelnited  fturtber  into  the  country  than  any  of 
ilia  predeeeaaom  had  doae.  He  raoeived,  in  conse- 
^ut  nce,  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  lie  died  A.D.  35. 
Suetonius  describes  him  as  haughty,  prodigal,  and 
eruel,  and  relates  that  in  his  aedileship  be  oom- 
maod^  the  eeneor  L.  Flaheoa  to  make  way  for 
him :  and  thai  fa  hit  pnetorship  and  eensalship  he 
liroiiglu  Roman  krvights  and  matrons  on  the  stage. 
He  exhibited  sbowa  ot  wild  beasts  m  every  quarter 
of  the  eity,  and  his  gladiatorial  coabata  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  blood.shed,  that  .\ugU8lus  was 
obUged  to  put  some  restraint  upon  them.  {Hu- 
timuu,  Nir,t  4k-*3*ecifM«.  Jan.,  4, 4L—Dim  C««> 
flS 


stus,  64,  &Q.~~VeilnvM,  2,  72.>— X.  Cit.  DoaiTIOS 
L.  r.  Ctt.  n.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  fatbw  ef 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  married  Agrippina.  the 
daughter  of  Ctermanicus.  He  was  consul  A  D  32, 
ami  aitir.sard  procunsul  in  Sicily.  He  died  at 
Pyigi,  m  Eimria,  of  dropsy.  Hi*  lifi»  waa  stained 
wilh  erfmai  of  every  kind.  He  waa  nceoscd,  aa 
the  aocoiT  plim  of  .\lbuciHa,  of  the  rrimr  s  ni"  i  lul 
lery  and  murder,  and  also  of  iaceat  with  hi&  aislei 
l>omitia  Lepida.  and  only  escaped  execution  by  iho 
death  of  Tiherina.  Whea  congratulated  on  tiit> 
bvfh  of  faia  aon,  afterward  Nero,  he  replied  that 
whatever  was  epriui^  fi  im  hnu  and  .Agrippina 
could  only  bring  ram  to  the  state.  {Siutmm*,  A«> 
ro,  5,  6.-.Tediv«,  JfM.,  4,  76;  fl^  1,  47;  It.  •! 
—  VrUetus,  2,  7%.— Dion  Cathnt,  58,  17.)— XI.  On. 
DoMiTius,  praetor  in  the  year  B.C.  64,  pre»idpd  at 
the  second  trial  of  M.  Cclios.  (Cuero,  ad  i^um. 
Fr^  3, 13.)  He  may  have  been  the  son  of  No.  V.— 
Xlt  L.  Bonmot,  pneior  B.C.  80,  commanrietl  the 
province  of  ncan  r  .*<[i:iin,  with  the  title  of  (iro  nn- 
sul.  In  7i),  he  was  summoned  into  tiirUifr  S|»ain 
by  Q.  Metellu9  Pius,  who  was  in  want  of  assieianee 
against  Sertorius,  but  he  was  defeated  and  kilU  d  hr 
Ilirtuleius,  qu8>stor  of  Sertorius,  near  the  Ana* 
iPlut.,  SerL,  13.— Lir  ,  Eptt.,  dO^Jhirnp.,  f»  «. 
i>l0ru$,  9,  S3.— Orof.,  6.  33.) 

AtAieeaiwra  CAJtauLro^ei>i<i>.  one  of  the  daughtera 
of  Ogyges,  w!io,  as  well  a.s  her  pa  u  .'-i^tiTs,  Tti(  lxii>- 
Msa  and  Aulis,  were  regarded  as  supernatural  be- 
inga,  who  watdied  over  oaths  and  saw  that  ib^ 
were  not  taken  rashly  or  thoughtlessly  Ttieit 
name  was  UpaiuSiKai.  and  they  had  a  temple  ua 
common  at  the  foot  of  the  Telphusian  Mount  ia 
Bceotia.  The  represeaUliuoa  of  these  divinitiee 
consisted  of  mere  beads,  and  no  parts  of  anhuda 
were  sacrificed  to  them  except  heads.  {Paus  .  9 
S3,  «  2,  ^.—Pauyatu,  ap.  Uteph.  Bvx.t».v.  Tpcu-Ati 

dio.) 

.  AuufOTlmrs,  If!.  P.  ToLui»,bdonsed  to  the  p.ti  i> 
of  Marius  in  the  first  civil  war,  and  was  one  of  tti<< 
twelve  who  were  declared  enemies  of  the  state  m 
B.C.  87.  He  thereupon  fled  to  Hiempsal  in  Ntt' 
midia.  .Aflt-r  the  d«'ff.it  tif"('?,rfn)  nnd  Ntirl);inu.-i  ut 
U.U.  81,  he  obtained  tlie  pardon  ol  Sulia  by  li*  acli 
erously  putting  to  death  many  of  the  principal  otti- 
cers  <Mf  MMrhmms,  whom  he  had  invtled  to  a  ban- 
quet. Arimtninm.  in  eonaeqoeoee,  vevelted  to  Sulla, 
\s  !ir  iii:c  the  Pseudo- Asconius  (in  Cic  ,  Vftr  ,  p  1R8, 
cd.  OrrUt)  speaks  of  Albinovanus  belr^ing  tt.  {dp^ 
pun,  B.  C,  1,  60.  68,  91.~.#br««,  9,  tl,  ^  7.) 

Alhinus  or  Albub,  the  nameof  the  principal  fam 
ily  of  the  patrician  Po8tumia  gens.  The  original 
name  was  Albus,  as  appears  from  the  Fasti,  which 
was  afterward  lengthened  into  Albinua.  We  find, 
in  prop»  namee  hi  Latin,  derivativeaiB  aaea,  emuw 
and  tni(#,  used,  without  any  additional  meaning,  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  simple  luruis.  (Comp.  ^u- 
bukr.  Hist.  ofRam»  1.  n.  319.)— I.  A.  PorrvMius  P 
r.  Albos  RsetLLCMsia,  was,  according  to  Livy,  dio> 
tator  B.C.  498,  when  he  conquered  the  Latins  ia 
the  great  battle  near  Lake  I'vr^illus.  Koman  story 
related  that  Castor  aad  Pollux  were  lieen  fighting  in 
this  battle  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  whence  the 
dictator  afterward  dedicated  a  temple  in  Cas<i  r  ;inrl 
Pollux  iu  the  forum.  He  wa«  consul  B.C.  4»6,  m 
which  year  some  of  the  annals,  according  to  Livy 
placed  the  battle  of  tbe  Lake  iUfilhia  i  and  it  is  t( 
this  year  thai  Dionyaina  aaiigna  H.  (Liv  ,  3,  19, 30, 

21.— />«->ny»-.  6.  2,  dtC— Ka/  Max  .1.8.^  1  — Cifc, 
Lk  NfU.  Deor  ,  2.  2 ;  3, 5. )  The  suniaute  Kegillenain 
is  usually  snppo-'^ed  ttt  have  been  derived  from  tUi 
battle  ;  but  .Niehuhr  Hunks  that  it  v%as  taken  from  a 
piac«  of  residence,  just  as  the  Claudu  bore  the  »ame 
nnme^  and  that  the  inter  annaliMa  enl^  apoke  ■# 
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iiu  at  caamander  in  eonaetiiieiice  of  the 
tMf  itOk  45)  states  exprwsaly,  Uutt  Sctpio 

Afnranui^  was  thr  first  Unman  who  obtained  a  sur- 
name from  ion  cua^uebiti.  {Ntthukr,  Hut.  of  Rome, 
t»p.669,)— U.  Sp  PoBTomc*  A.  r.  l^  x.  Albl  s  Rk- 
•iLuasis,  apparenUy,  accordiag  to  tbe  Fasti,  the 
son  of  the  precedinf  (thoa^  it  nasi  be  obaerved, 
lk.it  I  ihcn-  f  arly  tirut  h  nu  dcj  ■  i  "  ii  can  be  pla- 
eed  upon  these  geneaiogies),  watt  cunsal  B.C.  466. 
(Iotl,  t,  t.^Di»mf$^  9,  90.)  He  wm  one  of 
three  commisstoTtTs  srnt  into  r;re?pcc  to  collect  in 
furniatioii  about  the  laws  of  tluit  country,  and  was 
a  inciiilHT  of  the  first  decenavirate  in  451.  (Ltr  ,  3, 
U,  33.— i>w«y«..  10,  AS,  M.)  He  fowwnanded,  a« 
Iqgiliie,  the  centre  of  tlie  ReoMtt  wmj  ia  ibe  luatle 
in  which  the  ^quians  and  Vulscians  were  defeated 
in  446.  {Ue.,  3,  70.)— .111.  A.  Powrsiiios  A.  r.  P.  n. 
Audi  RsotLLBNsis,  a|>parentl7  eon  No.  I ,  was 
pon-  :l  B  C  i61.  and  carried  on  war  aenin.st  the 
it4Uicina.    He  was  sent  as  aiiitjasaador  to  the 


to  an  end.  Albtous  was  kept  in  tite  eil>,  against 
his  wUl,  by  the  Pontifex  Maxitnus,  becaase  he 
Flaineii  Martiahs  (Lie,  Ejnt.,  19;  23.  \3—Eu 
irop  ,  -7 — VaJ.  Max  .  1,  1.  ij  2  )  He  ctiOhkH 
in  234.  (Fa$t>  Capitol.) — XI.  L.  l*o«7umotA-  r. 
A.  w.,  epiiBiesUjr «  «od  of  the  preceding,  was  con- 
aol  B.C.  IM,  and  egain  in  SM.  In  hie  neeood  tm- 
siil.-hip  lie  made  war  upon  the  lllvrians  (Fuinf. 
3,  4.— Oroj  .  4,  13.— Dum  Cmmm  ,' Frag.,  1^1  -Pe 
lfi.t  %  11.  dec.,  who  erroneously  calls  him  Ai^iu 
instead  of  Luc iiu  )  In  216.  the  third  year  of  lh« 
second  I'unic  war,  he  was  luade  praetor,  and  sent 
into  (Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  while  absent  was  elected 
eooatii  the  tbird  tine  for  tbe  loUowing  year,  21&. 
Bnt  be  did  not  live  to  enter  npon  hie  caniolehq>; 
for  h-  nnd  his  army  were  de-stroyed  by  ihf  ^xi.  in 
tbe  wuchI  Ltlaoa,  m  Ci&alpine  Gaul.  HiH  w^ui 
cut  off,  and,  after  being  lined  with  gold,  was  dedicated 
to  the  g(><!s  hv  tlie  Boil,  and  used  as  a  sacred  dnnk- 
mg-ve&sel     (Lir  ,  22.  3.5  .  '23.  ,  3,  lOi, 


iEquians  in  468,  on  which  occasion  he  was  insulted  i  118. — Cie  .  Tnsr  ,  1,  37  ) — Sp.  Pot n  Jiics  L 


bjr  their  consMnder.  (Lw.,  S,  4,  6,  25. — Dutn^t., 
t.  02,  66.>— ly.  8r.  Povremes  Sr.  r.  A.  n.  AtAos 

RKGiM.EViiB,  apparently  son  of  No  If ,  wa.s  con.'^u- 
lar  tribune  B.C.  432.  and  served  as  iegalus  in  the 
war  ia  the  following  year.  {Ltr.,  4,  tt,  S7.)— V.  P. 
PoaTOMias  A.  F.  A  s  .\LniNu»  IlraiLLKNtis.  whom 
Liry  calls  Marcus,  wa.'^  run.sular  tribune  B.C.  414, 
and  killed  in  an  insurrection  of  the  soldiers, 
wbou  be  had  deprived  of  the  plunder  of  the  JEqiu- 
an  (own  of  Bolw,  whiob  he  bad  promieed  ibem. 

(Ltr  .  4,  43.  50  }— VI.  M.  PosTrMius  \  r.  A.  n 
ALsiNoa  Kimiii.i.KNai8,  la  mentioned  by  Ltvy  (5,  1) 
aeoooaular  tribune  in  B.C.  403,  but  was.  in  reality, 
cenaor  in  that  year  with  M.  Funua  CamiUos.  ( f\u/t 
CtpUol.)  In  their  eenaorship  a  fine  was  imposed 
ufKin  all  men  who  remained  sitiide  uji  to  old  ajje. 
(Vai.  Mm.,  8,9,  4  Cam.,  5.— i>»cl.o/ilta., 

a. «.  gwowwi.)— 'VII.  A.  PovTvmvs  Auiiiroa  Keen.- 
LKW9(!i.  consular  trihiHu-  fi  <  '  397,  collected,  with 
htscuUeague  L.  Julius,  an  army  of  volunteers,  since 
the  tribunes  prevented  them  from  making  a  regular 
levy,  and  out  off  a  body  of  Tarquinieoeee,  who  were 
latoming  bome  after  pandering  the  Roman  territo. 
ry.  (/>ir,  5,  16.) — VIII.  Sp.  Posrrvii.s  .\i.bim'8 
]iBoiLi.B{fsiB,  consular  tribune  B.C.  394,  carried  on 
the  war  against  the  iEqoiane;  he  nt  llrat  eullbTed 
a  defeat,  but  afterward  conquered  them  cnmplete- 
iy.  (Lt».,  6,  26,  2?i.) — IX.  Sf.  Po&rcMiua,  waj*  con- 
sul B  C.  334,  and  invaded,  with  his  colleague  T. 
Vetnrioa  Celvinna,  the  country  of  the  Sidicini ;  but, 
oa  aoeoant  of  the  gmt  Ibrees  whieh  the  enemy  bad 
OoUected,  and  X\<-  n  port  that  tlie  .Samnites  were 


ling  to  their  as-itstauce,  a  tltciaior  was  appotnl- 
ad.  (Xi*',  8,  16.  17.)  He  was  censor  in  332  and 
magister  cquttiim  in  387,  when  M  Claudiu.«  .Marcel- 
lua  was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  cotnitia  (8, 
17,  83).  In  381,  he  was  consul  a  seeond  time  with 
T.  Vetoriaa  Calvinua,  and  marched  against  tbe 
Sttnnttee,  botwaa  defbaled  nearOaodinm,  and  obli- 
ged to  surrender  with  his  wliolo  army,  who  were 
sent  under  the  yoke.  As  tbe  price  oi  his  deliver- 
ance and  thai  of  the  nrmy,  he  and  hie  colleague  and 
tbe  other  commanders  swore,  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic,  to  a  humiliatini;  peace.  The  consuls,  on 
their  return  to  Rome,  laid  down  their  oflice  after 
iapotnling  a  dictator  i  and  the  senate,  on  the  ad- 
«1M  of  PoBtomioa,  reaolf  ed  that  nil  peraone  whi* 
bad  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be  p;iven  t)]»  'o  the 
Sammies.  Pustumius,  with  the  other  piifioiiers, 
aoeofdingfy  went  to  the  Samr.iies.  ')ul  they  refused 
to  accept  tliem.  (lav.,  9,  l-lO — .ifputn,  De  Rtb. 
Simn  ,  %Ji.^Cie.,  De  Of  .,  :i,  30  ;  Ca/o,  18  )— X 


A.  PosTDMiuf  A      I-  N  .  was  ciinsiil  B  C.  848  with 

JUltatiusCatulus,  who  defeated  lijeCarthttiniana  off*  1  territories.  (I«s.,  41,  33;  48,  U  9.) 
tta  JBgBie%  end  thnn  brooght  the  Ant  Punie  warl  of  the  Fknnlin,  whiob  had  baen 


F.  A.  N.,  was  praetor  peregrious  in  B.C.  189  (Lw., 
37,  47,  50),  and  eonenl  in  IM.   In  bin  eoaeailabip 

the  t^enalus  ronsultuni  u  is  f ;:>ssed,  which  is  »till  i  x- 
tant,  suppre&dUig  the  worship  oi~  Bacchus  in  iCouur., 
in  eoaaequence  of  the  abomioaUe  conies  wi.idi 
were  committed  in  connexion  with  it.  ( Lir.,  39.  6. 
11,  6cc—Val.  Max  ,  6.  3,  ^  l.—Pltm  .  H  N.,  33, 
10. — Dirt  cj  Ant.,  p.  300  )    He  w  as  also  aogur.  aod 
died  in  179,  at  an  advanced  age.   (Xtc.,  40,  43.— 
Cxc,  Cato,  8  )— XIII.  A.  Poannnoa  A.  r.  A.  ft, 
was  curule  a»dilc  B  C.  187.  when  hr  cxh'hitid  the 
Great  Games,  praetor  1S6,  and  t^oa&ui  180.  [Ln, 
39, 7, 98 ;  40,  36.)   In  his  consulship  he  condaeCed 
the  war  against  jhe  Ligurians  (40,  4i>.   He  wan 
censor  in  174  with  Q.  Fulvius.    Their  censorship 
was  a  sfvere  om-  ;  they  expelled  nine  inentl>ers  iVoic 
the  senate,  and  degraded  many  oi'  equestrtaa  radt. 
They  eieented,  however,  many  poUie  worhs. 
41.  32  ;  42.  10.— Comp.  Ctc,  Verr.,  I.  4n    He  was 
fleeted,  in  his  censorship,  one  of  tbe  decemvinsa- 
crorum.  in  the  place  of  L.  Comeliue Letidaa.  {2mi» 
48,  10 )  Albinua  wae  engaged  in  aunty  poUie  mia' 
sions.  In  175,  he  was  sent  into  Northern  Greece  la 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  representations  of  the 
Dardantanaand  Thessalians  about  the  fiactamaeaad 
Pieneoe.  {Fdyb.,  86,  9.)  In  171,  hewaa  aent  as 
one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Crete  (Lav.,  42,  35) ;  aod 
alter  the  conquest  ot  Macedonia  in  168,  he  was  one 
of  the  ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  af- 
fairs of  tbe  country  with  Paulina  PanUua  (4i.  17). 
Livy  not  nnfirequently  eaBa  liim  Laneoe,  firom  whieh 
It  wouM  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye  — XIV 
iip.  PosTomus  A.  F.  A.  n.  Albinos  PA0ta.i-i.i7s,  prob- 
ably a  bralher  of  Nee.  XIIL  and  X  V.^  peihaps  obcain- 
ed  the  surname  of  Pauilulu.'^.  as  being  smr;.'!  of  stat- 
ure, to  di8tlngul!^h  him  more  aeciirately  fpnubislwo 
brothers.  He  wasprietor  m  Siniv  B  C  183,  and  con- 
sul 174w  (Lie.,  30, 45  :  4 1, 26  ;  49,  %.}-JJ.  L.  PoaiN 
oaros  A.  v.  A.  w.,  probably  a  bnaberof  Non.  XITL 
and  XIV.,  was  praHor  B.C.  180,  aod  obtained  tbe 
province  of  farther  bpam.    His  command  was  pro- 
longed in  the  following  year    After  conquering  tbe 
Varcai  and  LusiUni,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  !73 
and  obtained  a  triumph  un  account  of  his  victi;nt-». 
(Lie  ,  40,  35.  44,  47,  48,  50   41,  3.  11.)  He 
oonaol  in  173,  with  M.  PupiUiua  LBoaa;  aod  tht 
war  in  Ligoria  wae  aaaigned  to  heidk  eonaafai.  Al- 
binus.  however,  was  firfit  sent  into  Camfi-inia  lo 
separate  the  land  of  tbe  state  iVoiii  thai  ot  private 
potaeae;  and  thia  bnaiaess  occupied  him  al  the 
summer,  so  that  be  was  unable  to  go  imo  his  pror- 
inoe    lie  was  the  tirsl  Roman  magistrate  whn  p.jt 
the  allies  to  any  expense  in  iravellme  ihrouiT  i  rheir 

llie  IbsiUTa,* 
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t%  stonfil  in     ciiii«ublii(i.  (Or..  Fau.^  6,  329.)  Id 
(Tl,  he  was  une  of  the  ambassadora  sent  to  Masi- 
niasa  and  the  (Carthaginians  in  order  to  raiae  tror[  s 
fhrthe  war  against  Perseus.  (Ltt» ,  42,  as  )  In  169, 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship (43,  16).    He  served  under  ^milius  Paullua  in 
Macedonia  in  168,  and  commanded  the  second  le- 
gion in  the  battle  with  Perseus  (45,  41).    The  last 
time  he  is  mentioned  is  in  this  war,  when  he  was 
sent  to  phinder  the  town  ofthe  iBnii  (45,  S7).— 
A.  Po«Tt;Miu8,  one  of  the  oflicers  in  the  army  of 
.^militts  PaoUas  in  Macedonia,  B  C.  168.   He  was 
sent  by  Pantttts  to  treat  with  Perseue ;  and  after- 
ward Perseus  and  his  son  Philip  were  committed 
to  IMS  care  hy  Paullus     {Liv.,  45,  4,  28  )— XVII. 
f.  PosTUMiL's  Sp  y.  L.  N  ,  apparently  son  of  No  XII., 
waa  curule  cdile  B.C.  161,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi 
Mqpdensee,  at  wbidk  the  Ennndi  of  TVrenee  was 
acted.    He  was  consul  in  IM,  and  died  "^^rvpn  daw^ 
afler  he  had  set  out  from  Rome  in  order  tu  go  to  tus 
province.   It  was  supposed  that  he  was  poi.soned  hy 
his  wife.    {Ob$cq.,  76.— Ka/.  Maz  ,  6,  3,  ^  8.)— 
XVHI.  A.  PosTtJMiDi  A.  F.  .\  s  ,  apparently  son  of 
No.  XIII..  wa<*  praetor  H      155  (Cic.,  Acad.,  2.  45  — 
Folyb.t  33,  1),  and  consul  in  161  with  L.  Licioius 
Lncollns.  He  and  his  ooUeague  were  thrown  into 
prison  bythe  trihnnrs  ffir  conducting  the  levies  with 
too  much  severity.    {Ltv.,  Epit.,  48. — Vdyb.,  35, 
3. — Orox.,  4,  21.)   He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  in  153  to  make  peace  between  Attains  and  Pru- 
eias  {Polyh.,  33,  II),  and  accompanied  L.  Mummius 
Achaicos  into  Greece,  in  146,  as  one  of  his  lejjatcs. 
There  was  a  statue  erected  to  his  honour  on  the 
Tsthmnt.  {Ck.  ad  Att.^  19,  80,  St.)  Albinos  was 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in 
that  language  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  lai- 
fcr  of  which  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  wri- 
ters.   Polybius  (40,  6)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  and 
lightheaded  man,  who  disparaged  bis  own  people, 
^n<l  was  silldy  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
lure.    He  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato, 
who  reproved  Albinus  sharply  bee.ause,  m  the  pref- 
icc  to  his  history,  he  begircd  the  pardon  of  his  read- 
ers if  he  bhould  make  any  mistakes  in  writing  in  a 
foreign  language;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  compelled  to  write  at  all,  but  that,  if  be  chose  to 
write,  he  bad  no  basiness  to  ask  Ibr  the  Indnlgenee 
of  his  readers.   This  tale  is  also  related  by  Gellius 
(11,  8),  Macrobius  (Preface  to  Saturn.),  Plutarch 
{Cato,  12),  and  Suidas  {s.  v.  AiXof  no<rrjlyuer). 
Polybius  also  says  that  Albinus  imitated  the  worst 
pans  of  the  Greek  character,  that  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  shirked  all  labour  and  dan- 
ger. He  relates  that  he  retired  to  Thebes,  when 
the  batde  was  fonght  at  Phocis,  on  the  ptea  of  in* 
disposition,  but  artcrward  wrote  an  account  of  it 
to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  pr^eot.  Cicero 
speaks  with  rather  more  respect  of  his  literary  mer> 
'ts  :  he  calls  l\im  iloclus  lumo  and  U'teratus  tt  iitcr- 
lus.    tCif.,  Acad,  2,  45;  Brut,  21.)  Macrobius 
(2,  16)  quott  s  a  passage  Irom  the  first  book  of  the 
Annals  of  Albinus  resp^iting  Brutus,  and  as  he  uses 
the  words  of  Albinos,  it  has  been  snppeeed  that  the 
Gr<  ek  history  may  have  been  translated  into  Latin 
A  work  of  Albuius,  on  the  arrival  of  iEneas  in  Italy, 
is  referred  to  by  Servius  {ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  9,  710),  and 
the  author  of  the  work  "  De  Origine  Gentia  Ro> 
manae,"  c.  15.  {Krame,  Vila'el  FrAgm.  Veterum  ffi*- 
toricorutn  Konianorum.p.  127.  Ac.} — XIX.  Sr.  Poktw- 
mos  Auuisv  Maonbs,  was  consul  B.C.  148,  in 
which  year  a  great  Are  liappeoed  at  Rome.  (Obteq., 
7S  )  It  i?  this  Sp.  ,\lbinu3  of  whom  Cicero  speaks 
in  the  Brutus  (c.  25).  and  says  that  tliere  were  many 
orations  of  his — XX  Sp.  I*iMTO«os  Sp  r  Sp,  n  , 
probably  son  of  No.  XIX.,  waa  consul  B.C.  110,  and 
nbtaiocd  the  province  of  Nomidia  to  carry  on  the 
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war  agafaist  Jognrtha.  He  made  Tigoram  |H«pa^ 

atfona  fbr  war,  not  when  he  reached  the  prorinee^ 

)ir,  did  not  adopt  any  activf  im  a-nri  ■-,  Imii  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha, 
who  eonetantly  promised  to  surrender.  Many  pei^ 
sons  stipposed  tiiat  his  inactivity  was  intentional, 
and  that  Jugurtha  had  bought  him  over.  When  Al- 
binus departed  from  Africa,  he  lel^  his  brother  Aulos 
in  command.  {Vid.  No.  XXI.)  After  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  be  rettimed  to  Nnnddia,  hot,  in  conse* 
qnenee  of  the  disorganized  state  of  his  army,  Im  did 
not  prosecute  the  war,  and  handed  over  the  army  in 
this  condition,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  Connd 
Metcllus.  {Sail ,  Jug.,  35.  36,  39.  44.— Orw.,  4, 
15, — Eutrop.,  4.  26  )  He  was  condemned  by  the 
.Mamilia  Lex,  which  was  passed  to  punish  all  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  treasonable  practices  with 
Jugnrtha.  (Cic,  Brut.,  34.— Comp.  Sail.,  Jug.,  40.) 
-^XXI.  A.  PosTPMiof,  brother  of  No.  XX.,  and 
probably  son  of  No.  XIX  ,  was  left  by  his  brother 
as  pro-prstor,  iti  command  of  the  army  in  Africa,  in 
B  C.  110.  (FiW  N'o  XX  )  He  marched  to  besiege 
Suthul,  where  the  treasures  of  Jugurtha  were  de- 
posited ;  hut  Jugurtha,  under  the  promise  of  giving 
him  a  large  aum  of  money,  indnced  him  to  lead  his 
army  into  a  retired  place,  where  be  waa  aoddenly 
attacked  by  the  Numidian  king,  and  only  saved  his 
troops  from  total  destmetion  by  allowing  them  to 
pass  under  the  yoke,  and  undertaking  to  leave  No- 
midia in  ten  days.  (Sail.,  Jug.,  36-38.)— XXH.  A. 
PotTDMius  A.  r.  Sp  n.,  grandson  of  No.  XIX.,  and 
prol)ablyson  of  No.  XXI  ,  was  consul  B  C  99,  with 
M.  Antonius.  (Pftn.,  H.  N.,  8,  7.^0i$eq.,  106.) 
GeOhis  (4,  6)  quotes  tiie  worda  of  a  senatna  eonaoK 
turn  passed  in  their  consaUhip  in  consequence  o( 
the  spears  of  Mars  having  moved.  Cicero  says  that 
he  was  a  good  speaker.  {Brut.,  35 ;  post  Red.  4i 
Quir,^  6.)— XXIII.  A.  PosTDiiios,  a  person  of  pr«- 
torhin  rank,  commanded  the  fleet,  B.C.  89,  in  the 
Marsic  war,  and  ivas  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  un- 
der the  plea  that  he  meditated  treachery,  but,  m  re- 
ality, on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Sulla,  who  was 
then  a  legate  of  the  Consul  Porcius  Cato,  incorpora- 
ted his  troops  with  his  own,  but  did  not  punish  the 
oflendcrs.  (Lit.,  Epit  ,  75  —P!ut.,  Sulla,  6  >— 
XXIV.  A.  PosTUMics,  was  placed  by  Cssar  orer 
Sicily,  B.C.  48.  (Appian,  B.  C,  2,  48.)— XXV.  D. 
JtiNus  Brttus,  adopted  hy  No.  XXII  — XX^T 
Procurator  of  Jud«ea  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  about 
A.D.  63  and  64,  succeeded  Peetus,  and  was  guilty 
of  almost  every  kind  of  crime  in  his  govemni'  iit 
He  pardoned  the  vilest  criminals  for  money,  ;iiid 
shamelessly  plundered  the  provincials.  Tlr  wis 
succeeded  by  Flonis.  (JomsA.,  Ant.  Jud.,  20.  8, 
4  1 ;  BM.  Jnd.,  t,  14, 4  1.)  The  Leoeios  Alsiwos 
mentioned  below  may  possibly  have  been  the  same 
pt'rson. — XXVII.  LocKius,  was  made  by  Nero  pro- 
curator ofMauretania  Cssariensis,  to  wliich  Galba 
added  the  province  of  Tingitana.  After  the  death 
of  Galba,  A.D.  6U,  he  espoused  the  side  of  Otho,  and 
prepared  to  invade  Spain.  Cluvius  Kufus,  who  com- 
manded in  Spain,  being  alarmed  at  this,  sent  cento- 
rtona  hito  Maoretania  to  indaoe  the  Mauri  to  revolt 
against  Albinus  They  accomplished  this  w  tfi  it 
much  difficulty,  and  Albinus  was  murdered,  wub 
his  wife.  (Ac.,  Jfitf ,  2,  58,  69.) 

Albotics  or  Albvcios,  IV.  a  physician  at  Rome, 
who  lived,  probably,  about  the  beginning  or  mitldle 
ofthe  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (H.  N.,  39,  6)  as  having  gained  by 
his  practice  the  annoal  ineooie  of  two  noodred  aiii 
fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  jf  19S3  2*  6i  )  This 
IS  conswlered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  large  sum,  and 
may,  therefore,  give  us  some  notion  of  the  fortunes 
made  bv  physielans  at  Rome  about  the  beginniM 
of  the  Empire.  ^ 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


»  number  ol  tpigrtMttathe  Owek  Aoiholoor,  frooi 
iome  of  which  Lis  Jate  may  be  easily  fixed.  He 
w^cootCBiBoraiY  wiUi  Fhilip  Hi ,  king  of  Macc- 
itmiu,  and  aoo  oTDwiMnm.  •ftinsi  whom  btvtral 
oi  liis  epigram*  an?  pointed,  apparenUy  frcwa  pam- 
ouc  i»5*ding».    Oue  oi  ilic^c  t  pigrama,  however, 
nve  even  more  offence  to  lUo  Roman  general. 
I'iamu.mu*,  UMUiloFl»aiP,ooaccouRiut  ihe  author  a 
^ubma  ihe  tricioryof  Cyiio««pb*le  lotbe  iEtoh- 
«n«  as  much  as  lo  ihe  Romans.    Philtp  eonicnied 
i|,w»Mif  wuh  wriliDg  au  tpigmm  la  rtpiy  lo  ibal  of 
in  which  be  gave  the  Mesaeman  a  very 
broad  hml  of  the  fate  he  might  expect  if  be  leU  into 
kia  band*,      iui .  Fi^^mn  ,  9.)  This  reply 
tUMultrtf  enough  led  Salmasius  {De  Crucf,  (>  41^. 
mTFaMc,  BMudk.  Grme^  i,  p  88)  to  suppui,*  Uwi 
Ate«fU8  was  aoiually  eraeited.  In  another  epigram, 
io  utai-ie  (.rFlamininus,  thp  mrnlion  of  the  R«iroap 
■roerai's  name,  iiius.  led  izei»c»  {I'rdeg.  tn  Lyco- 
SLm)  wlo  tbe  error  of  imagiomg  the  existence  uf 
In  epigrammatist  named  Mcaoa  uiHiar  ihe  Empwof 
Titus.    1  i»osc  epigrams  of  AlemM  whlob  bewr  m- 
mnal  cvidt  lice  of  their  date,  wew  wiUiCQ  between 
the  jeara  219  »od  196  BU.  ^  . 

Of  the  iwenly-two  epignnis  in  the  Ureek  An- 
lholo>;y  which  bear  the  name  of  "Alcwus,"  two 
kav«  Ihe  wurd  'Myulcuajus"  added  to  it;  but 
jMaHe  seems  to  be  perfectly  riglii  m  taking  this  to 
be  the  addii.on  of  some  imoranl  copyist.  Olber* 
bear  the  name  "Alcsstts  MeMeoius.'*  and  aome  of 
Alcciis  dloor  But  in  tho  la^i  class  there  are 
eevwal  wbich  muat,  Jrom  mierwal  evidence,  have 
low  wrUtett  uf  Alems  of  Mcsaene ;  and»  in  fact, 
tliero  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  hiabeteg  tbe  author 
of  the  whole  tweniy  ivvo. 

There  are  mentioned,  as  contt  iuporanes  oi  ai- 
ca?us.  two  other  persona  of  the  sauie  naiut,  one  of 
them  an  Epicurean  phUoeopher.  who  was  expelled 
from  liome  by  a  decrt  e  of  the  senate  about  173  or 
154  B  C.  {Ptrtzon,  ad  J^Uun.,  I  .  i/ ,  9,  22. — Athtn., 
l%p  647,  A.— *  V.  'BniKOVftof):  the  other  is 
incidaiuatly  spoken  of  by  Polybiu*  a*  being  accus- 
tomed to  ndiculc  the  grammarian  laocraiee.  (Po- 
h(.,a8,  6,  B  C.  160.)    Ii  IS  just  possible  that  ibasc 
two  pereona.  of  whmu  nothing  farther  is  known, 
mav  haw  been  identical  with  each  other,  and  nmUi 
ttir    sjujrammatiBt.    (Jacobt,  Anthol.  Gr<tc..  13,  p. 
g^Mi.id  there  is  a  reference  to  Alc«us  of  Messene 
inEusebiw,  Pr«p«r.  EtAng..  10,  2.>— 111.  Ti.c  son 
of  Miccus,  was  a  native  of  MvTibaaa,  according  to 
Suidas,  who  may,  however,  bate  confounded  him 
in  this  point  wiLti  the  lyric  pocl     He  is  found  cs- 
btbitiag  at  Atbeos  as  a  poet,  ut  ibe  old  comedy,  or, 
latber.  of  that  mixed  comedy  which  formed  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  middle.  Id  B.C. 
388,  he  brought  lurward  a  play  entitled  Uaat^r}.  in 
Ibe  eame  contest  m  which  .\rK-.toptianc»  cxli.t)iicd 
bis  second  Pluius ;  but,  if  Uie  weaning  of  Suidas  is 
rigliUy  understood,  he  obtained  only  the  filth  place. 
He  lelt  ten  plays,  of  which     tu  •  fragments  remain, 
nod  the  foUowmg  titles  are  Ivuuw  n .  'h^iAi^at.  uut^u 

Kuiivt'or^ja) .j<5:a,  Wala.cTfia.  AIckus,  a  tragic  poet, 
mentioned  by  Fabnciu*  tii.W«o/4.  382),  does 

■et  appear  to  be  a  different  person  from  Alcasiia  the 
comedian.  The  mistake  of  calling  him  a  tragic  pot  t 
arose  simply  from  an  erroneoo*  reading  of  the  title 
of  his  Gomcedo-lraga'dia  "  (The  Grt  ok  Ar^nimenl 
to  the  PlM»*. — Sutiliu,  suit  voce. — Poilux,  10,  I. — 
C^uenfon  •»  AUu«-,  3,  p  206.—Meineke,  Fragm 
Comic.  Grac,  p.  1.  244  ;  2,  p.  — JJW*,  Cs- 
tektefue  der  DraTnatuchen  DicktkunMt  der  Hauntn^  X, 
0.386.) 

ALCiiaius('4A««d^c).  a  Greek  rhetorician,  was 
i  unlive  of  ElMa  in  iEolie>  in  Asia  Minor.  cQ«iM(t{., 


3,  1,  ^  10,  wttb  gpa'idiHg's  note.)  He  wai  a  po|i| 
of  Gorgias,  and  resided  at  Athens  btvwetn  ihe 
years  B.C.  4^  and  411.  Uere  be  gave  tnunto- 
tions  in  eloqoeace,  aceordiof  to  Eodecia  100; 
as  the  successor  f  l  i^  master,  and  was  the  Im  o< 
that  sophistical  sctux)!,  with  which  the  only  object 
of  eloquence  was  to  please  the  bearers  by  tbe  puni 
and  brilliancy  of  words.  That  the  worka  of  Akud- 
aioas  Uure  tlue  strongest  marks  of  this  chaiicta 
of  bis  school,  is  sUted  by  Aristotle  \Rktt^%,  ^g), 
who  censures  his  puo^poue  diction  acd  utraT^ut 
use  of  poetical  epitbeta  and  phraaes,  vbA  Irr  Dusti- 
lus  (Dc  lsa.0,  19).  who  calls  bis  style  nk'n  lui 
inflated.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  aa  oiyw<i(:ti  at 
I  Isoomten  (Tsefs.,  CkU.,  11, 672),  but  vbetkr  tbit 
staiement  refers  to  real  peiaQoaleDinilj,<itileiiMf 
it  is  merely  ao  inference,  from  IbelwttlniUeid' 
amas  condemned  the  practice  of  wrilingoratiMiSi 
tbe  purpose  of  ddiTeriog  them,  is  Doceruin 

The  aneiffntu  mention  aeveral  worb  of  Alol- 
ama^.  such  as  a  Eulogy  on  Death,  in  which  be 
enumerated  the  evils  of  humao  lift,  and  ofwhicli 
Cicero  seemn  in  epeak  with  great  praise  (Tut  ,  I, 
48) ;  a  show-speech,  called  Uyof  llMVfw«[«r(i^ 
uiot.,  Rkel .  I,  13,  ^  6) ;  a  Work  on  niiwcf&iA^ 
J.  V.  •A/-*£<5uuaf)  ;  and  some  seifnlific  vrnri:?,  vn, 
one  on  rheturM:  (rejcvfl  ^reyut^;  PI»l,  IkmMi, 
6),  and  another  eidled  loyef  fvatiit{Diog.  Uri.t, 
66) ;  hut  all  of  them  are  now  lost.  Tiai»{CM, 
a,  752)  had  still  before  Umi  several  oratioai  of  41- 
eidaiDas,  but  we  now  possess  ooly  two  declama- 
tions which  go  under  his  name.  1.  'Oiiw«^,f 
U(i>Mii^6ov^  npoiuaiac,  in  wbi^  Wywes  is  ohm 
to  accuse  Palamedes  of  Ueacbcry    ih-  cause  ul 
tbe  Greeks  during  tbe  siege  of  Troy.  2  li/.* 
ftgr&»,  in  which  the  nuther  lels  f»nJi  ib«  a«lvu- 
tages  of  delivering  extempore  speeches omitcM 
which  have  been  previously  wriuea  oot  Too* 
two  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  the  belle:  m, 
both  in  form  and  thoui^bt,  bear  acareely  aoy  trace* 
of  the  Innhe  which  Aristotle  and  Dioaysius  wmn 
in  the  works  of  Alcidamas  ;  their  faJi  is  raiherle- 
ing  frigid  and  maipid.   U  has,  Ujraiure.been  ma* 
tamed  by  several  critics,  that  tkse  raiiaos  are 
not  the  works  of  Alcidamas;  and,  wiiti  nsgw  IJ 
Ihe  urbt  of  them,  the  supposition  is  MpjuWei  If 
strong  prubabdily  ;  the  .second  may  have  been  «nl- 
ten  by  Alcidamas,  with  a  view  to  counteract  tbe  is- 
fluenoeof  laoerates.   The  first  ediiioo  of  than  a 
that  in  the  collection  of  Greek  orators  PPMiMwjf 
Aldus.  Venice,  1513,  ful.  The  best  fl»"«"f 
are  those  in  Reiake's  Oraiont  Graa, P  n 
;  and  in  Bekknr'e  Orators*  Attuh  vol  7  (Ox- 

ALciMicHUB.  a  painter  inentionnl  bj  nnj  1  «• 
iV.,  35, 1 1,  a.  40).   He  is  not  spoken  of  bj  laj  nin« 
writer,  and  alt  that  is  known  about  t"".*^*";,^ 
painted  a  picture  of  Diuxippus,  a  fictor 
craiium  at  Olympia.    Dioxippus  lire* a 
of  Alexander  the  Great.    (.K  ids.  1 .  W ; 
Dwd.,  17,  100  6.  p.  251,  a )  AleimKbc^ 

therefore,  probably  lived  aboot  the  same  t^ 

Alcimki.on  {-AMifiH^uv),  I.  an  ArradianbenNWl 
whom  Iho  Arcatjiau  plain  Alcunedon  " 
name.  He  wna  the  father  of  fhillo.  by  wfau™^ 
culea  begat  a  son,  itchmagoras.  whuoi  Aww«* 
exposed,  but  Hercules  saved  {P<uuaiu^9,n 

^  A'l^iMiwts  CAXiu^m).  I.  a  son  of  G^f 
was  unintentionally  killed  by  h»  kr^'^er  Bel^ro 
pbon.  According  to  ^oine  tradition?,  this  bwuiaj 
Beilerophoo  was  called  Deliades,  m  Peiren.  C^P 
M.,  Jt.  £  «  l.)-n.  One  of  the  sons  o(hm^ 
Medeia.  When  Jason  8ub»eRO«»»'3f 
ry  Glauce.  bis  sons  Alcmienet  •«*  ^^^"r^  ^. 
murdeted  by  Medei*  and  were  alter*wt  hw*  V 
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Jasofl  in  the  sanctoary  of  Juno,  at  Corinth.  {Dfti., 

4,  hi,  M.)— III.  An  Athenian  comic  poet,  apparent* 
ly  a  contemporary  of  vEschylua.  One  of  iits  pieces 
is  supposed  to  have  b«'en  the  K o?.vix(njtOttt  (the  Fe- 
male bwimmers).  His  works  were  greatly  admired 
by  Tynniehns,  a  younger  contemporary  of  ^achy* 
las.  There  was  a  tragic  uTiier  of  the  same  name, 
a  native  of  Megara,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (.Vet- 
mI«,  Hi.st.  Crtl.  CcmicQntm  (7rtfe.,  pi  481. Aiu(., 
1. 1.  'AA«</<rv9f  and  'Ahcftav.) 

AlcIhds  {'Ahtifioi),  I.  also  called  Jachntis,  or  Jo- 
achim {'l(j<e»/iof),  one  of  the  Jewish  j  i  '  >t'-  who  rs- 

Kused  the  Syrian  caaae.  He  was  made  high- priest 
,  Demetrius,  aboat  B.C.  161,  and  «u  Installed  tn 
his  office  hy  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army.    In  consp- 
qunice  of  his  cruellies  he  was  expelled  by  the  Jews, 
and  obliged  to  fly  to  .^ntiocb,  but  « as  restored  by 
the  help  of  another  Syrian  army.  He  continued  in 
his  oflee,  under  the  protoctioo  of  the  Syrians,  till 
his  death,  wlm  ti  l.ippened  suddenlT(B.C  159),  while 
he  was  pulling  down  the  wall  or  the  temple  that 
divided  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  fhim  that  of  the 
Israelites.    (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  12,  9.  4  7. — 1  Mar- 
eal.,  7,  Q.) — II.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  whom  Diogenes 
Laertius  (2,  114)  calls  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
Greek  rtietonclana,  flourisbed  about  B.C.  800.  It 
la  not  eertain  whether  be  is  the  same  as  the  Alel- 
mos  to  wliom  Diogenes,  in  another  passage  (3,  9). 
ascribes  a  work  ^rpo^^ '  A^vtrav.  Athencus  in  several 
jdacos  speaks  of  a  Sicilian  AleiOKis,  who  appears 
to  liavc  f)een  the  aiillior  of  a  great  historical  work, 
parts  of  which  are  referred  to  under  the  names  of 
ItiOaku  and  1iKt7.iKii.  Uut  w  hether  he  w  as  the  same 
as  the  rhetorician  Alcimus,  cannot  be  determined. 
{AAen.,  10,  p  441  ;  12,  p  519;  7.  p.  3112  >— III  (Avi- 
Trs)  .'\i,KTnn  s.  the  «riii  i  i  f  -even  short  poems  in 
the  Latm  Anthology,  whom  U'ernsdorf  has  shown 
(iW.  Lat.  Mm.,  vol.  6,  p.  2G,  6uc.)  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Alciiuus,  the  rhetorician  in  Aquitania  in 
Gaul,  who  is  spuken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by 
Sulotiuis  Apolimaris  {Epitt.,8,  11;  .'>,  10)  and 
sonius  {Ffojctt.  Burdigal.^  S).  His  date  is  determin- 
ed hy  Hievonymos  In  nis  Cbroniooa,  who  says  that 
AI<',mns  and  Ddphidius  taught  in  Aqniiania  in  D. 
360.    \Us  pueius  are  superior  to  mo!>i  of  his  time 
They  are  printed  by  Meier  in  his    Anthc!  i^i  i  Lat- 
iiia«"  «p.  254-380,  and  by  Wcraadoif,  ? oL  0,  p.  194, 
die 

Ai.cTnoi  s  ('Ahiivovf),  n.  a  Platonic  pbHosoplier. 
Who  probably  lived  under  the  C«sars.  Nothing  is 
known  of  bis  persooal  history,  bat  a  work  entitled 
*EviTofiii  Tuv  n^ruvoc  AoyfiuTuv,  containing  an 
analysis  of  the  Platonic  philus(»phy,  as  it  was  set 
forth  by  late  writers,  has  been  preserved.  The 
treatise  is  written  rather  in  the  manner  of  Aristo- 
tle than  of  Plato,  and  the  author  has  not  hesitated 
to  iiitrodocc  any  of  the  views  of  otiier  philosophers 
which  seemed  lo  add  to  the  completeness  of  the 
aystem.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  syHngism  (c.  d),  the 
doctrinf  of  the  mean  and  of  the  fffif  and  hriiy'iu 
(c  2,  8),  arc  attributed  to  Plato,  as  well  us  the 
division  of  philosophy  which  was  common  to  the 
Peripatetics  and  Stoics.  It  waa  impossible  from 
the  writings  of  Plato  to  get  a  system  complete  in 
iLs  parl!^,  and  hence  the  temptation  of  later  writers, 
who  souglii  fi»r  system,  to  join  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
without  perceiving  the  inconsittiency  of  the  anion, 
while  everything  which  suited  ih  ir  [nir|)ose  wns 
fearlessly  ascribed  lo  the  lorindcr  oi  ihi  ir  nu  n  sect. 
In  the  treatise  of  Alcinous.  however,  there  are  still 
traces  of  the  spirit  of  Plato,  htiwcfer  low  an  idea 
he  gives  of  hh  own  philosophic^  talent.  He  held 
the  world  niid  its  animaiin<;  soiit  to  b«' (•ternal.  This 
auul  of  the  universe  (9  ylmxv  ^oi*  Kwsfm  )  wm  nut 
created  hf  God,  bat,  lo  nse  the  Unage  of  Alcinous. 
It  wai  awakeaed  b7  kim  as  from  a  profound  aleepb 


and  tamed  towards  hfanaelf. "  that  it  might  look 
opon  intellectnal  things  (c  M),  and  receive  fnrnia 
and  ideas  from  the  divine  mmd  "   It  was  the  first 

of  a  snecession  of  intermediate  beings  between  God 
and  man.  The  idcot  .  proceeded  immediately  from 
the  mind  of  God,  and  were  the  highest  object  of  oar 
intellect ;  the  "form"  of  matter,  itir  lyppsof  sensi- 
ble things,  having  a  real  being  in  themselves  (c  9). 
He  diflered  from  the  earlier  Piatonista  in  eonllnii^ 
the  I6eat  to  Mneral  lawa:  it  seemed  an  unworthy 
notion  thst  God  eoold  conceive  an  of  things ar- 
tificial  or  unnatural,  or  nf  individuals  or  particulars 
or  of  anything  relative.  He  seems  to  have  aimw 
at  harmonizing  the  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  m 
the  Ideal,  aa  he  distinguished  thrm  frnm  thr  ,.f-<ij(, 
forms  of  things  which,  he  allowed,  w  ere  insepar- 
able :  a  view  which  seems  necessarily  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  seif  existenoe 
of  matter  Ood,  tbe  drst  fbonder  of  the  Ulat,  could 
not  be  known  as  he  is  :  it  is  but  a  faint  notmn  oi 
hitn  we  obiam  from  negations  and  analogies :  hia 
nature  is  equally  beyond  oar  power  of  exprMofoner 
1  conception  Below  him  are  a  series  of  beiris  {Sat- 
f/oi'ff),  who  superintend  the  production  of  all  living 
,  things,  and  hold  intercourse  with  men.  The  humat 
soul  passes  through  varioaa  transmigrations,  thi« 
connecting  the  aeries  with  the  lower  ehtsses  of  be- 
ing, until  It  is  finally  purified  and  rendered  accept* 
able  to  God.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  system  waa 
a  compound  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  some  paria 
borrowed  from  the  East,  and  perhaps  derived  froia 
a  study  of  the  Pythat'orean  system.  (  Hitter,  Gt- 
ifchtchit  dcT  Philosophic,  \,  p.  243.)  Alcinous  first 
appeared  in  tbe  Latin  version  of  Pietro  BaJhi.  which 
was  pnblished  at  Rome,  with  Apuleina.  1489,  foL 
rt  (  i^  rreek  text  was  printed  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Apuieiiis.  1531.  8vo  Another  edition  a  that  of 
Fell,  Oxford.  1667.  Tlic  best,  however,  ia  that  c^ 
J  H.  Fischer,  Leipzig.  17S9.  8vo.  It  was  transla- 
te<J  into  French  by  J.  J.  Combes- Dou nous.  Pans 
1800.  8v(».  and  into  English  by  Stanley,  in  bis  Hia- 
tory  of  Philosophy. 

Atnn  {'A%Kt(%  that  la,  tbe  Slrong,  T.  a  surname 
of  Athena,  under  which  she  was  worsbipp<'d  in 
Macedonia.  {Ltc,  42.  ftl  )— 11.  A  deity  among  the 
Naharvali,  an  ancient  German  tribe.  ( Taal.,  Gcrm.^ 
43  )  Grimm  (Deuttehe  Myihvl  ,  p.  39)  considers  Al« 
cis  in  the  passage  of  Tacftus  to  be  the  genitive  of 
.\lx,  which,  according  to  him,  smnifics  a  sacred 
grove,  and  is  ccmnceted  with  the  Greek  HXaof. 
Another  Alela  oeemis  in  Apoflodoms,  i,  1, 1 5. 

Ar  r^M  roM  {'AXKfialuv)  V.  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent natural  philosophers  of  antiquity,  waa  a  native 
of  Crotona,  in  Magna  Gra»ria.  Hm  father^  name 
was  Piriihus.  and  he  is  said  to  hsve  been  a  pupil 
of  Pythagoras,  and  most,  then^fnre,  have  Hved  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  '  D 
Lain.,  8, 83.)  Nothing  m«>re  ts  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life.  His  most  celebrated  anatomical  discov* 
cry  has  been  notice<l  in  the  Dtrt  of  .int .  p  7^,  a; 
but  whether  his  know  ledge  in  this  branch  of  seo'noe 
was  derived  from  the  dissection  of  animals  or  of  hu- 
man bodiea  ia  a  dispated  question,  which  it  is  dilB- 
eoh  to  deride.  Ghaleidtns,  on  whose  authority  the 
f.icl  rests,  merely  says  (Commmt  in  I'Uit  ,  ••  Tim  ." 
p.  368,  cd.  Fai^r.),  "qui  primus  exsecticinem  aggrf^i 
est  ausus,**  and  the  woid  ezsectio  would  app^ 
equalfy  well  to  either  rase.  He  is  said  also  ( Dmg: 
Lairt.,  I.  c — Clement  Ahiandr.,  Striim  .  1,  p  'MS)  to 
have  been  the  fir^t  person  who  wrote  on  natural 
philosophy  {fwuLov  Xdyav),  and  to  have  invented 
bfes  (/uMttf  Jttd  ,  Ong.,  I,  :t9)  He  also  wititf 
several  other  medical  and  phili>sophical  w  iks.  of 
which  nothing  but  the  lilies  and  a  few  fragment* 
have  been  pres(>tvcd  by  Slohsus  (Erlog. 
FItttaicb  iD*  PkjfM.  Pk»lo$.  De€r,)t  and  Galen  (Ui^ 
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tor  Phvwtojil  )  A  frtriher  account  ol  bU  philosoph- 
ical opiinoii.i  may  l>c  (uunJ  in  Menage's  Nuics  to 
DioKtruM  Lu  rtiM,  8,  83,  p.  387. — Le  Cltrc,  Hist,  de 
ia  im.  —  A  /ons-  Ciactemnut  a».  Fabric^  BMiotk. 
Gtve.,  ToL  13,  p.  48,  td.  9a.^afrengd^  Hi»t.  ie  U 
MU  ,  vol  1,  p.  239  —C.  G.  Kuhn,  De  Phihtoph. 
ante  Htppocr.  MecUcina  CuJtor.,  Lip*.,  1781,  4lo, 
reprint^  io  Ackermanna  Oputc  ad  Hittor.  Med*c. 
Peritnentia,  ^'onmb.,  1797,  8vo,  and  in  KiihiCt 
Opusr.  Acad.  Med.  et  PMol..  UpM.,  1827-8,  2  vol*. 
8vo. — laenner,  Gesch  der  Mfdn.in. 

AlVboofh  AlcmsoD  ia  termed  a  pupil  of  Pylhag- 
oriB,t]iera  is  ?reat  reason  to  itoobt  whether  he  was 
a  Pythagorcai  at  all ;  his  name  seems  to  have  rrcpt 
iato  the  lists  ui  suppuattuiuuji  r>  iLdgurc^ii  givca  us 
hy  later  writers.  (Sraniu,  Geaehichte  der  Pkdoao- 
phie,  vol.  I.  p.  507.)  Aristotle  {Melaphy$.,  a.,  5) 
mentions  him  as  nearly  cont«nporary  with  Pythag- 
oras, but  distiriguishea  between  the  oroixila  of  op- 
posites,  under  which  the  Pythagoreans  included  all 
tbinp,  and  tlie  double  principle  of  Alcmaeon,  ao- 
ci>rding  to  Aristotle,  less  extended,  aUhougli  hp 
lioea  not  explain  the  precise  difference.  Oihci  doc- 
trioes  uf  Alcoiicon  have  been  preserved  to  us.  He 
aaid  that  the  bunum  aoul  waa  immortal,  aod  partook 
of  the  divine  nature,  became,  like  the  heaTenly  bod- 
ies, it  roiUaiiD'J  in  itself  a  principle  of  motion. 
lArut.,  De  AnimAf  1,  2,  p.  405. — Cic.,  De  Nat. 
JW.,  1, 11.)  The  eelipee  of  the  moon,  which  was 
also  rtrrnal,  hr  siippnspd  to  arise  from  its  shape, 
uhu'h,  he  said,  was  hke  a  boal.  AU.  his  dwirmcs 
which  have  come  down  to  us  relate  to  physics  ur 
jnedicioe.  and  seem  to  have  arisen  j^artly  out  of  the 
apecidationB  of  the  Ionian  school,  with  wbidi,  rather 
than  the  Pythagorean,  Aristotle  appears  to  connect 
AlcmsBon,  partiy  i'ruiu  tiie  iradaiunary  lore  of  the 
oarliest  medical  science.   {Brandts,  vol.  l,  p.  508.) 

Alcman  (WlKfidv),  called  by  the  Attic  and  later 
Greek  writers  .Mcmaeon  {' A?jcftaiuv),  the  chief  lyric 

B>i'l  1)1  .Sjiarta,  by  birth  a  Lydian  ofSardis. 

14  father's  name  was  Damas  or  Titarus.  He  was 
brought  inte  laconla  as  a  slave,  eridently  when 
very  young.  Hi.-*  master,  whose  name  was  Agest- 
das,  diacuvercd  lu&  geniud,  and  emancipated  him; 
and  he  then  began  to  dtstinguish  himself  as  a  lyric 
puet.  {Suidas,  t.  v.—Jferaclid.  Pont.,  Poltt.,  p.  206. 
—Vett.  Pat.,  I,  IS.— Alcman,  fr.  11,  Welcker.—Ept- 
f^ams  hy  Alexander  ^fUoltis,  Lfonidas,  and  Antipater 
Tlu**.,  w  JaaAt't  Amhol.  Grac.,  1,  p.  207,  No.  3 ; 
p.  176,  No.  06;  %  p.  110.  No.  56;  in  the  Anikot, 
Palat.,  7,  709,  19,  18  )  In  tlie  epigram  last  cited  it 
ts  said  that  the  two  coaliiicuU  strove  for  the  hon- 
our of  his  birth ;  and  Suidas  (/.  e.)  calls  him  a  La- 
oonian  of  Messoa,  which  may  mean,  howevert  that 
he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Messoa  after  his 
emancipation.  TIjc  above  statements  .sreni  to  be 
mure  ui  accordance  with  the  authorities  than  the 
opinion  of  Bode,  that  Alemaa*a  father  was  brought 
froai  S.irdis  to  Sparta  as  a  slave,  and  that  AK-rtiiri 
himself  waa  burn  al  Mcs&ua.  It  is  not  kiiou  n  to 
what  extent  he  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  iia»  at  which  Alcman  lired  ia  rendered 
Bomewhal  dkMbtfiil  by  the  diffiffcnt  stateroenta  of 
tin-  (Ircek  and  .\rinenian  copies  of  Eiisebius,  and 
of  the  ciironograpbers  who  followed  him.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Greek  copy  of  Eusebius  ap- 
pears to  h»;  right  in  placiiifj  liim  at  the  second  year 
•)I  ili-i  «.wenty-?eventh  Olympiad  (B.C.  671).  He 
was  f  Ji  eiriporary  with  .\rdy8,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
reignod  torn  678  to  629  B.C.,  with  Leaches,  the 
anthor  of  the  "LitHe  Iliad,"  and  with  Terpander, 
during  ite  later  year.s  of  these  two  poets  ;  he  wats 
older  than  Stcsichoru.s,  and  Ite  is  said  to  have  been 
tlie  teacher  of  Arion  From  these  circumstances, 
an  1  f  ern  the  fact  which  we  learn  from  himself 
.  'jiS),  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age.  we  luay  coo- 


I  dude,  with  Clinton,  that  be  flourished  from  aoon 
I  671  to  about  631  B  C.    {Chnton,  Fast ,  1,  p,  189. 
1  rJl,  3G5 ^Hermann,  Am,'/-  T^iron  ,  p  76.  77.)  He 
is  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of  the  morbut  fedioh 
itrit.   iArutat.,  Hist  Anim.^  9,  81  or  SS.^Fh^ 
Sulla,  3B  — .  H  N.,  II,  33,  4  39  ) 

The  penud  during  which  roost  of  Alcman's  poema 
were  composed  was  that  which  followed  the  toa- 
clusion  of  the  second  Messeoian  war.  Dming  this 
period  of  quiet,  the  Spartans  began  to  dmish  that 
taste  for  the  fepintual  cnjoymcnLs  of  p-.^etry  which, 
though  felt  by  them  long  before,  had  never  attained 
to  a  high  state  of  cnltivation  while  Ihebr  atteotiott 
was  absorbed  in  war.  In  this  process  of  improve- 
ment Alcman  was  immediately  preceded  by  Ter- 
pander, an  i£olian  poet,  who,  before  the  year  676 
B.C.,  had  removed  from  Leabos  to  the  miUnhwl  ot 
Greece,  and  had  introdneed  the  JSoliatt  lyric  into 
the  Peloponnesus.  This  new  style  of  poetry  ^as 
speedily  adapted  to  the  choral  form,  in  which  the 
Doric  poetry  had  hitherto  been  cast,  and  gradoally 
supplanted  that  earlier  style  which  wn?  nearer  to 
the  epic.  In  the  33d  or  34th  Olympiad,  Tci^aiideT 
made  his  great  improvements  in  music  (I  w 
TaarANDEB  )  Hence  arose  the  peculiar  character 
of  tiie  poetry  of  his  younger  contemporary,  AJcmaa, 
which  presented  tlie  choral  lyric  in  llie  highe-t  cx- 
cellence  which  the  music  of  Terpander  enabied  it 
to  reach.  But  .Mcman  had  also  an  intimate  ac« 
(juamtance  with  the  Phrygian  and  Ly(!ian  st\Ie>  .if 
music,  and  he  was  himself  the  inventor  qi  tcu 
forms  of  rhythm,  some  of  which  bore  his  name. 

A  large  portion  of  Alcman's  poetry  was  erotic. 
In  fad,  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  wriiet*  to  haw 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  (A.'L-n .  i.l,  p 
600. — Suidas,  s.  v.)  From  his  poems  oi'ttiis  cl^&s, 
which  aie  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on  licen- 
tiousness, he  obtained  the  epithets  of  **  sweet"^  and 
"  pleasant"  {yXvKv^,  xapttic).  Amonjt  these  poems 
were  many  hymeneal  pieces.  But  the  Parikenia, 
which  form  a  branch  of  Alcman's  poems,  must  not 
be  coofoonded  wRh  the  erotie.  They  were  ao  called 
because  they  were  composed  for  the  parpase  of  be- 
ing sung  by  choruse^j  of  virgins,  and  not  on  account 
of  their  subjects,  which  were  rerj  varioaa :  aome- 
times,  indeed,  erotic,  but  often  religious.  Alcman's 
other  poems  embrace  hymns  to  the  gods,  Pcaos, 
Prosodia,  songs  adapted  to  difTerenl  religious  festi- 
vals, and  abort  ethical  or  philosophical  piecee.  It 
is  disputed  whether  he  wrote  any  of  thoae  aamtt- 
tic  war  songs,  or  marches,  which  were  called  i^f-c- 
rfipta;  but  it  seems  very  ualtkeiy  that  he  should 
have  neglected  a  kind  of  compoaitaoa  which  had 
been  rendered  ao  popular  hy  Tyrtcoa. 

His  metres  are  rery  rarious.  He  is  said  by  Saidas 
to  have  been  the  first  poet  who  composed  any  verses 
but  dactylic  hexameters.  This  statement  is  incor* 
root ;  but  Suidas  seems  to  refer  to  the  ahorler  dac 
t  vh  ^  hnes  into  which  Alcman  broke  up  the  Homeric 
iiexamctcr.  In  this  practice,  however,  be  had  been 
preceded  by  Archilochus,  from  whom  he  borrowed 
aeTerel  others  of  his  peculiar  metres:  others  be  in- 
Tented  himself.  Among  his  metres  we  find  vanoos 
fomi.s  of  the  dactylic,  anapaestic,  trochaic,  and  iam- 
bic, as  well  as  lines  composed  of  different  metres 
for  eiample.  Iambic  and  anapaestic.  The  Crelip 
hexameter  was  named  Alcmanic,  from  his  beioff  its 
uiveator.  The  poems  of  Alcman  were  chiefly  ia 
strophes,  composed  of  lines  sometimes  of  the  saiao 
metre  throoghout  the  strophe,  aometimes  of  differ- 
ent metres.  From  their  choral  <^raeter,  we  might 
conclude  that  they  sometimes  had  an  anti^iru,  Kic 
foroi ;  and  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment of  Hephestion  (p.  134,  Omuf.\  that  he  con 
posed  odes  of  fourteen  stroplies,  in  which  Ihere 
was  a  change  of  metre  afler  the  seventh  strt^hA. 
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T'h crc  IS  no  trace  of  an  epodc  iioUowiQg  tke  ittOfhe 

Aiiti  anti&UopliU  ill  hu>  pucms. 

The  dialect  of  Alcman  was  the  Spartan  Doric, 
wiib  aa  iotenniiturc  of  the  w£oUc.  Tbe  popular 
idioms  ofLaoonia  appe  ar  most  freqneotiy  in  lita 
niorL'  familiar  poems. 

The  Alexandrean  griuumiirians  pUced  Alcman  at 
the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nino  lyrio  poets. 
Among  the  proofs  of  liis  popularity  may  be  men- 
tioned tli€  tradition  that  ins  songs  were  sung,  with 
those  of  TL-rpander,  at  the  first  porformanoe  of  the 
g>'mnopB(lift  al  Sparta  (B.C.  665 :  JEUan,  V,  13» 
60),  and  the  aeeertaioed  fact,  that  tbej  were  fre- 
quently afterward  used  al  tliat  festival.  {Aihcn., 
15,  p.  678.)  The  few  fragiiittils  which  remain 
acarcely  allow  as  to  judge  how  far  he  deserved  his 
reputaijon»  but  some  of  them  dispfaiy  a  true  poetical 
spirit. 

AU-maii's  ;K)ems  comprised  six  books,  the  extant 
fragments  of  which  are  iochided  in  the  collections 
of  Neaoder,  H.  Stepbensi  and  Fulvioa  UitiDiis.  The 
latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of  W«lclt«r,Qjeneo, 

A  [.CON,  II.  a  surgeon  (vuinn  um  medkus)  at  Komo 
in  the  reign  of  Claudia*,  A.D.  41-54,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  {H.  If.,  29,  8)  to  have  been  banished  to 
tJaul,  and  lo  have  heen  fined  ten  nuHions  of  sester* 
CCS :  if.  S.  ctntif  cciU.  mUL  (about  £78,135;.  Af- 
ter bid  retmm  from  banishment,  lie  fai  taiA  to  haxe 
gained  by  his  practice  an  eqnni  sum  within  a  few 
years,  which,  however,  spenis  an  enormous  (com- 
pare Alsotios  and  .\i:kc  ntii^b),  that  there  must 
probably  be  some  mistake  in  the  text.  A  surgeon 
of  the  Nune  name,  who  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
( Epigi  ,  1 1.  84)  as  a  oootemporaiy,  may  possibly  be 
the  some  person. 

AcsoToa  CAUirrwp).  t.  the  father  of  Leitos,  the 
Argonaut.  [  Ap>fU>^l.,  !,  9,  <5  16.)  Homer  (/; ,  17, 
MS)  call->  limi  .\iecir>on. — U.  A  son  of  Auaxago- 
:a«,  and  t'atht-r  ol  Iphis,  king  of  .-\rgos.  He  was  con- 
Milted  by  Pulynekes  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
ftupbiaraos  might  be  comiH  lied  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Ttubes  (AjioHlJ.,  3,  6,  ^  2. — 
Peuu.^  2,  18,  ^  4  )  I  wo  others  of  the  same  name 
ire  mentioned  in  litmier.  (<M.,  4,  lO.^^CksislA.  mi 
Horn  ,  p  :'503  and  lo'JS  ) 

Alh  ad.k  and  .Vlecas  ('A/!.ciut'fU  and  'A/.ti/uf.) 
Akiia.s  18  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the  Thessalian,  or, 
more  particularly,  of  the  Lartsssan  family  of  the 
Aleoads.  (Pmd.,  Fytk.,  10.  8,  with  the  8eM.) 
Tlie  Altuadw  were  I  he  noble.st  and  most  powerful 
uatotig  all  the  iauiiiics  of  Thesttaly,  whence  Herodo- 
tus (7, 6)  calls  its  members  iiavi^ic.  (Comp.  ihid., 
15.  01  ;  18,  14.)  The  first  Aleuas.  who  hore  the 
surnanie  ot'llv^ivf,  that  is.  the  red-haired,  ih  called 
king  (here  .synonynious  wuii  l  afj^ns :  nd  Dirt,  of 
Ant.,  p.  945)  uf  Tbeasaly,  and  a  descendant  of  Her- 
esies thnnigh  Tbesealns,  one  of  the  many  sons  of 

IlcnnilfS.     {Suid<U,   s    r.   'KXiva^ai — Ulp:>in  ad 
ikm  ,  Ou;n!li  ,  l.—Sehol.adAuUion.  JiJiod.,  a,  lOtfO. 
— Ke//«,  1,  :{.)   Plutarch  {De  Am.  Ff»i.t  m  Jin.) 
States  that  he  was  hated  by  his  father,  on  account 
of  his  haughty  and  savage  character :  but  his  uncle, 
oevcrlla  l('s>,,  ciiiilrivcd  to  get  him  elei^ted  king  and 
saociiuocd  by  the  §od  of  Delphi.   His  reign  was 
mbnglorioas  than  that  of  any  of  his  aneestoirs,  and 
the  nation  rn^^n  in  power  and  miportaocc.  This 
Aleott,  who  belongs  to  the  niy  iliK  al  period  of  Greek 
history,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  one 
who,  aooordiog  to  He^rcmon  {ap.  Ail.,  Anim.,  6,  11), 
was  belored  by  a  dragon.    Aceordmg  to  Aristotle 
(tf^.  Ihrpo'  -  }i         r    TtTpaf>xitt),  Ih*   diviHinn  of 
Tbessaly  into  four  parts,  of  which  traces  remained 
dnwn  to  the  latest  tines,  took  phice  in  the  reign  of 
tttf  'ir?t  Aloiias.    fiuttmann  places  this  hero  in  the 
pcniNi  between  the  soiled  return  of  the  Heraclids 
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and  the  age  of  Pisislratus.  Bui  even  earher  thas 
the  tune  of  Pisislratus  the  family  of  the  Aleuadie 
appears  to  have  tiecome  divided  into  two  branobfio, 
Ibe  Aleuad*  and  the  Scopadv,  called  aaer  Scopas, 
probably  a  son  of  Alenas.  (Oe.,  Ihts,  512  )  'ITie 
Scopadffi  inhahit(Hl  Crannon.  and  peihap.s  Pharsalus 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  U<e  Aieuadie,  remained 
at  UiHssa.  The  influence  of  Uie  ftmilies,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  these  tov  ns,  but  extended  more 
or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly.  'Ihey 
formed,  in  reality,  a  powerfu'  anstoeratic  party  (^aa- 
iUii)  in  opposition  to  the  giest  body  of  the  ThesMh 
Hsns.  (J/erod.,  7,  m  ) 

The  earliest  historical  Krson  who  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Aleuads  ts  I::urylochus,  who  termini 
ted  the  war  of  Cinha  ab-mt  B.C.  590.  {StrtAt^  % 
p.  418. — I'll/.  EcKVLocnrs.)  In  the  time  of  the  poet 
Siffionide3  we  liad  a  S'-cuud  Alcuas,  who  was  a 
friend  ol  the  poet.  He  is  called  a  son  of  Echecra- 
tidea  and  .Syn.s  {SchU. ad  Theocrit ,  16. 34)  j  bot,  be- 
sides tfie  su2ge!>tioo  of  Orid  {Ibis,  225)  tbst  he  had 
a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  about  him.  At  the 
time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  three  aoos  of 
this  Aleuas,  Thorax,  Eurypylos,  and  ThrM^dmn, 
came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request  htm  to  go 
on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise  him  their  u^a^ist- 
ance.  (//rro</.,  7,  (5  —  1  «<i.  Thosax.)  When,  afler 
the  Persian  war,  Leotycbides  was  sent  to  Thessaiy 
to  dbastise  those  who  had  acted  as  traitors  to  thev 
country,  lie  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the 
AleuaJa:,  oiihough  he  might  have  subdued  all  Tbes- 
saly. (Herod.,  g,  7«.— Pdui.,  3,  7,  ^  8.)  This  fact 
shows  that  the  power  of  the  Aleuadie  was  then  still 
as  great  as  before.  About  the  year  B.C.  460,  we 
find  an  Aleuati  Or<  i^i<  s.  son  of  Echecralidcs,  who 
came  to  Athens  as  a  fugitive,  and  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  exert  themselves  for  his  restorstiott. 
(Thuc,  1,  111  )  He  had  been  expelled  either  by 
the  Thessalians,  or,  ntore  probably,  by  a  faction  oj 
bis  own  family,  who  wished  to  exclude  him  from  tbr 
dignity  of  fiaaiknit  {i.  prob^Jy  TagnsX  for  such 
fends  amoof  the  Aleuadn  themsMres  are  frequent- 
ly mentioned.    (A7«  ,  An..  '  .  1.  1,  '  fo  : 

AAer  the  cod  of  the  Pelupuuiiesian  war,  another  , 
Theaaslian  family,  the  dynasty  of  Phone,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  und  gave  a  great  shock 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleuads.  .\s  early  as  ii.C. 
375,  Jason  of  Phcre,  adcr  various  btruggles,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  lo  tlie  dignity  of  Tagns. 
(Xm.,  Hdten,,  S,  S,  ^  4.— DM..  14,  M ;  15,  60.) 
When  the  dynasts  of  Pherre  became  tyrannieal, 
.some  of  the  Lark^a.>au  Aieuadie  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  they  invi- 
ted Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Amyr»- 
tas.  (Diod.  IS,  61.)  Alexander  took  Laris&a  and 
Crannon,  hut  kept  them  to  himself.  Alierward, 
Pelopidas  restored  the  original  state  of  things- in 
llieMsly ;  bat  the  dynasts  of  Phsrw  soon  reeovsr- 
ed  their  pn-vi?r,  and  the  Aleuadv  again  sol  in  if  !  the 
a^iiitance  oi  Macedonia  against  litem.  Ptnilip  will- 
ingly complied  with  the  re(|uei»t,  broke  the  power 
of  the  tyrants  of  Pherie,  restored  the  towns  to  m 
appearance  of  freedom,  and  made  the  Aleaad«  his 
faithful  friends  and  allies.  {Dtod.,  16,  11  )  In  what 
manner  Philip  used  them  lor  his  purposes,  and  how 
Kttle  he  spared  them  when  it  was  his  inisrest  to  ds 
so,  i"?  sufflcienfly  attesteil.  {Dcm  ,  D«  Car.,  p.  241. 
— Polyan.,  4,  2,  i)  II. —  Uipmn,  I.  c.)  Among  ihs 
tetrarchs  whom  he  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  ThraqFdKna  (Tlas* 
pomp.  ap.  Atken.,  6,  p  249).  who  ondoobtedly  b^ 
longed  to  the  .Meuadn-,  jiist  as  the  Thf  .'^^.ili.in  ^f('di- 
us,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  compu  i ons  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  {Plut  ,  Dt  Tttufuii ,  \  ^  ~- 

Comp-  Strah  ,  11.  p.  530  )  Thf>  fnntily  now  it  11  into 
insigoiflcance,  and  the  last  eer tarn  uaco  oi  an  Aku- 
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Tliora.t.  .1  iVif  ;u;  n/"  Antigunus    {Plul  ,Dtmftr  ,  '  Pyh  ,  10;  Sc':\r.fW.>r  * A.  isiot  ,  Polity  5.5,9;  001 


19.)  Whether  the  &cuJptora  Aleaas,  mentiooed  by 
PKny  (//.  N.,  34,  8),  and  8eo|Mw  of  Paras,  were  m 

■oy  way  connrftfft  with  thr-  Alruadw,  cannnt  he 
aao«rtaijie<l.   See  boeckh'a  Commentary  m  Pind., 


Oiure  particuUf  1>  Buitaiaita,  Von  drm  firjriUchJ  da 
AUiuidrn,  in  fais  Mytkol.,  2.  p.  246.  «Scc.,  who  hw 
made  oxA  the  fgHowiBg  gwwifcuiCTd  table  of 
Aleoadv. 


iN.  40.  Echocratidc'^ 
"  46. 

*  M.       i        Elk  rtociitiM. 


1. 


Ectieeratide*. 

vilbDjpteito. 


Aotiocfaus,  Tagna. 

•  m  Onaiii. 

*  ISl 


AJeiiwII. 


n. 


*  iw. 

105 
110 
*•  111. 


EurvkiclM 


I  Mellanocrates. 
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hLr.xlMV.Wh]. C.K}.rtnfitv6f),  of  Teo».  was.  accord- 
ing ^o  Aristotle,  in  his  work  upon  pofis  (rr/H  rot- 
Vrbv).  ibe  first  person  wlio  wrote  dialogues  io  the 
Boeniie  style  befiire  the  tHM  of  Plato  (iUtnt.,  II, 

p  605.  b,  C — Dioc  Jjicrf  .  n.  f  ) 

ALKXaNDBI,  IV.  (  A/Ui'avJfXJt),  llitJ  pAPHLAUONIAIt, 

8  c<>lebrated  impostur,  who  flourished  about  the  he- 
finning  oflbe  seoond  century  (Ludan^  AUz.,  $X  a 
native  of  Abqnotelebos  on  the  Euxine,  and  the  paptt 

of  a  frirnd  of  Apollonius  Tyaaaiis  His  history, 
which  19  told  by  Lucian  with  great  naimti,  is  chiefly 
an  aeoounl  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which  he 
eatablishod  ami  maint.iiiK'd  ilic  crf^iitofan  oraclo 
Beuig,  accorilin^x  ti»  I,ii<Man's  account,  at  his  wit's 
end  (or  IbP  mean'*  ol  liU-.  wiih  many  natural  ad- 
vantages of  manner  and  person,  he  detcrmioed  on 
tiM  Mowing  imposture  After  raisinf  the  expeota- 
tions  of  the  Paphlaiioniaiis  with  a  rciMirtod  visit  of 
Ihe  ffod  jlCsculapius,  aiui  giving  titniM-lf  out,  under 
the  .sanciion  of  an  oracle,  aa  a  descendant  of  Per- 
seus, ho  gratified  the  cxpcctatun)  which  he  had 
himself  raised,  by  finding  a  serpent,  w  liich  he  jug- 
gled out  of  an  egg,  in  ihc  foundations  of  the  new 
temple  of  4%aculapiU8.  A  larger  serpent,  which 
hshfoagbt  with  him  from  Fcila,  wa.s  disguised  with 
a  hnman  h<*ad.  unlit  the  dull  Paphlagonians  really 
bclievtd  lUiit  a  new  god  (Jlycon  had  appeared  among 
them,  and  gave  oracles  m  the  likrnes»  of  a  Hcrpcnl. 
Uark  and  oiowded  rooms,  juggling  thcks,  and  the 
aifasr  arts  of  mors  vulgar  magiSana, ««!«  fba  idtief 
means  used  lo  im]i^  r  ni  a  credulous  popaiaoe, 
which  Lucian  dotceis  with  as  much  zest  aa  any 
■Mdem  akcfrtie  hi  the  marvels  of  antmal  magnet- 
ism. Every  one  who  attempted  to  eoipoae  the  iro- 
puetor  was  accused  of  being  a  Christian  or  Epicn. 
rean  ;  and  even  Lucian,  who  amii3c<l  fnm  -  If  w  iii 
bw  contradictory  oracles,  hardly  escaped  the  uilccls 
•f  bis  malignity.  He  bad  his  spies  at  Rome,  and 
busied  himself  w  ith  the  afTairH  of  the  wliole  world  : 
at  the  time  when  a  pcstileticc  was  raging,  many 
weie  execoted  at  his  insligation,  as  the  authorarof 
this  caioBMly.  ile  said  that  the  soul  of  F]Ftbagoias 
MO  Wa  body,  and  luophaiiad ibalte 


should  lire  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  xhen  dte 
from  the  fall  ot'  a  ihunderhoit :  unlononatHy.  an 
uJcer  in  .the  leg  jmt  an  end  to  hi*  inposUtfe  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  bis  age,  joal  as  he  was  m  the 
height  of  his  glory,  and  had  requested  the  emperor 
to  have  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  himself  and  the 
new  god.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the  poaQ« 
laoe  seems  taeredible ;  indeed,  the  narrative  of  La- 
elan  wonM  appear  to  be  a  mere  itmiance^  were  it 
nnt  cdfifirmed  by  some  mr(',:il-  .if  Arioninus  ami  M 
Aurelius. — VII.  An  Acarnaxia.v,  who  had  once  been 
a  fnendof  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia,  bat  fiwaoek  fun. 
and  insinuated  himself  inneh  into  the  favfmr  rif 
Anliochus  the  Great,  ilj^i  he.  was  admitted  t« 
most  secret  delilx'rations.  He  advised  the  king  to 
mvado  Greece,  bokiiag  out  to  him  the  nest  MMhk 
prospeols  of  Tieier^  over  the  Roonns,  B.C.  tM. 
(L(9,36.  18.)  Antiochus  followed  hrs  ac'v'  ,  fn 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalie,  in  which  AniuKiius  »ih 
defeal(>d  by  the  Romans,  Alexander  was  comei 
with  wounds,  and  in  this  state  he  carried  the  ne« 
of  the  defeat  to  hia  kinf?.  who  was  staying  at  Thro- 
niu[[i,  (ui  ih'-  Miiliiic  Huir.  When  the  king,  on  his 
retreat  from  Greece,  had  reached  Censrum  in  £»• 
bcea,  Aleiander  died  and  was  boried  thera,  B.C 
191.  ,  36,  20  )— VII f  .¥.TOj^  >{\KX^av6pn(4 

AirwP.o().  a  Greek  poet  and  gramniartan,  who  liv«l 
in  the  reign  of  Piolemens  Ftiladelpbos.  He  was 
the  aon  ef  SaUmis  and  Stratocleia,  and  a  native  of 
Ptanron  in  iBtnia,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  at  Alexandrca,  whern  he  was  reckoned  one  o( 
the  seven  tragic  poets  who  constitated  the  tragw 
pieiad.  {Suid.,  $.  « — Endoc.,  p.  63. — Paus.,  S,  Hi, 
^  r.—Schol.  ad  Jfnm  ,  I!  ,  16,  233  )  Ho  had  ar» 
office  in  the  hbrary  at  .Mex;mdroa.  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  kin^  lo  make  a  collection  ot  ail  th<? 
tragedies  and  saty ric  dramas  that  werb  extant.  He 
spent  some  time.  tMether  with  Autagoras  and  Ara- 
tus.  at  the  court  of  Antigonas  Gonatas.  (Ar^iits, 
rkitnomcna.  U  Dtottm.,  3.  p.  431,443,  &jc.,  446, 
Buhle.)  Notwithstanding  the  distinction  he  ei^iiipBi 
aa  a  tiagio  poet,  he  appears  to  have  bad  greatei 
'  aa  a  writer  of  epic  pocm%  ak^iea.  epignmrn 
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md  cynaedi.  Among  his  epie  piMms,  wc  possess 
the  titles  and  aoina  fragments  of  three  pieces :  the 
Fisherman  {d^ttvf:  Aihen.,  7,  p.  298),  Khrks  or 
Krika  {  Alhm.,  7,  p.  283),  which,  however,  ia  desig- 
nated b;  Athensua  as  doubtrul,  and  Helena.  {Bek- 
for,  Atuei.t  p  M.)  Of  hi*,  degtea,  some  beautiful 
fragments  arc  still  extant.  (Aihen  ,  4,  p.  170,  11, 
p.  496;  15,  p.  899  — S/raA  ,  12.  p  556}  14,  p.  681. 
—PTlhm.,  Erot.,  A.—Tzett  ad  Lueopkr.,  286  — 
Sekol.  and  Etuutk.  td  A,  8. 314.)  Uia  Cjmcdi,  or 
limes  n-otq^aro,  afo  mentioned  hf  Strabo  (14,  p. 
S48)  and  Athonsciis  (14,  p.  620).  Some  anapa-s- 
tic  verses  in  praise  of  Euripides  are  preserved  in 
Gclliaa  (16,  fO).  AH  tlie  fragments  of  Alexander 
JEio\\xs  are  collected  in  "Alexandri  JEio!i  frag- 
menta  coll.  el  ill.  A.  CapeUnann"  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 
-— Cnmp.  Welcker,  Die  Grieck.  Tragddien,  p.  1283. 
dee.— iMhil2er»  Dit  ^agm  ier  E^k.  PoesU  der 
Orieeke%  mm  Atacm^  iem  GrMMtn,  dec,  p.  7. 
&c. — IX,  Cnnimantler  of  the  horse  ia  the  army  of 
Antiqonub  Dobon  durinff  the  war  against  Cleomc- 
nes  III .  uf  Sparta.  (Fo/yA.,  S,  M.)  H«  fimght 
against  Philopopmpn.  then  a  young  man,  whose  prn- 
dence  and  valour  forced  Uim  lo  a  disadvantageous 
engagement  at  .Sellasia  (2,  68).  This  .Mexander  is 
probtblj  the  same  person  as  the  one  whom  Aotig- 
OBoa,  as  the  gnardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  com- 
mander of  Philip's  body>guard,  and  who  was  calum- 
niated by  Apelles  (4. 87).  Subsequently  he  was  sent 
by  Philip  as  ambassador  to  Thebes,  to  persecute 
Megaleas  (."j,  28).  Pulyhiiis  states,  that  at  all  times 
he  maaife.sted  a  must  o.xtraordmary  attachment  to 
his  king  (7.  12) — X.  Sou  of  .\\roNiu'',  the  tnumvir, 
and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.  lie  and  bis  twin- 
•Ister  Cleopatra  wer«  hnrn  B.C.  40.  Antonius  be* 
stowed  on  liitu  the  titles  of '*  Helios"  and  "King 
of  Kings,"  and  called  his  sister  "  Selene.  "  He  also 
deaiined  for  him.  aa  an  independent  kingdom,  Ar 
mfnia,  and  such  count ri^  as  might  yet  bo  cowiaer- 
ed  l)etween  the  Euphrates  and  Indus,  and  wrote  to 
the  .senate  to  liave  hi.H  grants  contirriied  ,  hut  his  let- 
ter was  not  suficr^d  to  be  read  in  public  (D  C.  34). 
After  the  conqneat  of  Aimenia,  Anlonina  betrothed 
Jotape.the  daughter  of  the  Median  king  Artavaadcs. 
to  Ui&  son  Alexander.  When  Octavianus  made  him- 
self master  of  Alexandrca,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
took  him  and  his  sister  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his  tri- 
omph.  They  were  generously  received  by  Octavia, 
the  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  thrm  with  her 
own  children.  [Dum  Cassmt,  49,  32,  40,  41,  44: 
M,  «8;  M.  tX.-^PtmUrch,  Antonius,  36.  54.  87. 
—  Liry,  Epil.,  131,  132  )  — XT  Brother  of  Moi.o. 
On  the  accessiuu  of  Auiioclius  III ,  afterward  call- 
ed the  fjreat,  in  B  C.  224.  he  intnisteti  Alexan- 
der wilb  tbe  government  of  the  satraRf  of  Persia, 
and  Molo  reeeived  Media.  Antlochns  wm  tfien 
only  fifteen  years  of  age;  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Uermeias,  a  base  dat- 
terer  and  cnfty  intrlgner,  whom  every  one  had  to 
fenr,  was  all  powerful  at  his  court,  induced  the  two 
bruihi.Ts  lo  ft>rm  llic  plan  of  causing  the  upper  sat- 
rapies of  the  kingdom  lo  revolt.  It  was  the  secret 
wish  of  Hermetas  to  see  the  king  involved  in  as 
many  diffieahlea  as  pnesiUe,  and  It  was  on  bts  ad* 
vice  that  the  war  against  the  rebels  was  Intrusted 
to  men  without  courage  and  ability.  In  B.C.  220, 
however,  Anttoeboa  himself  undertook  the  com- 
mand Molo  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  at>d  to 
avoid  filling  into  the  hands  of  the  kinp,  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  All  the  leaiiers  of  the  rebellion  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  one  of  them,  who  escaped 
lo  Pferais,  killed  Molo'a  mother  ud  children,  per- 
suaded Alexander  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  at 
last  killed  himst  If  upon  the  bodies  of  his  friends. 
(Po/yi  ,  5.  40„  41,  43,  54  )— XIV.  APHRonniiifaii 
Besides  the  works  univeraalhr  attributed  lo  Ales* 

ar 


an  der  Aphrodisiensis,  there  are  extant  two  othen 
of  which  the  author  is  not  certainly  known,  b 
which  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  belong  t( 
him,  and  which  commonly  go  undrrhis  name.  Tin 
first  of  these  is  entitled  'larptKa  'Avoft^ru  m 
^uta  npoSXnfiaTa,  "  Qututume*  Meikm  «t  Prei> 
lemaia  Physica,*'  which  there  are  strong  reasons  foi 
believing  lo  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer.  It 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  his 
works  given  bv  the  Arabic  author  qaoted  by  Oaslri 
{Bibliolk.  Arabico-Hisp.  Eseuriai,  vol,  1,  p.  243) ; 
secondly,  it  :j[  ;  <  its  to  have  been  written  by  a  per- 
son who  belonged  lo  the  medical  profeasioo  (8,  yrt^, 
el  4  11),  whieh  was  not  the  case  with  Alexander 
Aphrodisicnsia ;  thirdly,  the  writer  refers  (1,  fi7)  to 
a  work  by  himself,  entitled  'A}J.^yopiai  nji/  il(  Qeovf 
'ApanXaTTOfih'uv  Uidav&v  'luTGDiuf,  "  Allegoriet  Hit' 
Urrittntm.  CrtdibUium  de  Diit  FabriaUarum,^*  which 
we  do  not  find  menttoned  among  Alexander's  works ; 
fourthly,  he  more  than  once  s(«'ak3  of  the  soul  as 
immortal  (2,  mff.  et  ^  63,  87),  which  doctrine  Alex- 
ander Aphrodisiensis  denied ;  and,  fifthly,  the  styte 
and  language  of  the  work  seem  to  belong  to  a  later 
age.  Several  eminent  critics  suppose  it  to  belong 
to  Alexander  Trallianus,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  a  Christian  writer  wooki  have  compoaed  the 
mythological  woilc  mentioned  above.  It  eonstaCa 
of  two  books,  and  contains  several  intere.sting  med- 
ical utoervaiioDs,  along  with  much  that  is  frivolous 
and  trilling.  It  was  first  puhl.shed  in  a  Latin  trans* 
lation  by  George  Valla,  Venet.,  1489,  fol.  Tlio 
Greek  text  is  lo  be  found  in  the  Aldine  edilion  of 
•Aristotle's  works  Venet  .  fol.,  1495,  and  in  that  by 
Sylburgius,  Francof.,  1585,  8vo ;  it  was  jniblislied 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Davion.  Paris,  1640 
154T,  16mo  ;  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  first  vojuBd 
of  Ideler's  Phi/sict  et  Medict  Graci  Mtnortt,  Bertl^ 
1841,  8vo  The  other  work  is  a  short  treatlaav 
Hepi  UvptTtjv,  De  Febritmtt  wtiich  is  addressed  to  a 
medical  pupil  whom  the  author  oflbrs  to  instruct  in 
any  other  branch  of  medicine;  it  also  is  omitte<l  in 
the  Arabic  list  of  Alexander's  works  mentioned 
above.  Per  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  Nkely 
to  be  the  work  of  .Alexander  Aphrodivr-i«!i whrfo 
the  whole  of  the  iwcltth  book  of  the  great  medical 
work  of  Alexander  Trallianus  (to  whom  it  has  also 
been  attributed)  is  taken  up  wiih  the  subject  of 
Fever,  and  he  would  hardly  have  written  two  tree 
tises  on  the  s.Tme  disease  without  making  in  either 
the  slightest  allusion  tu  the  other.  It  may  possibly 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  nomerms  physicisRa 
of  the  name  of  Alexander.  It  was  first  published 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  George  Valla,  Venet., 
1498,  fol.,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  The 
Greek  teit  first  appeared  in  the  Cambric^  M«h 
Main  Cfitnmm  vol.  S.  p.  880-4M,  li aiitor  ibeo  by  tto* 
metrins  Schinas.  from  a  manuscript  at  Florerif^r  ;  it 
was  published,  together  with  Valla's  translaiion,  by 
Franz  Passow,  Vratislav.,  1822,  4to,  and  also  in 
Pa?snw's  Opute.  Academ  .  Lips.,  1835,  8vo,  p  521. 
The  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the  fiist  vol- 
ume of  Meier's  Phijt.  et  Med  Grtrci  Minoret,  Berol^ 
1841,  8vo.— -XVII.  Surnamed  Jsioa,  the  chief  com- 
mandef  of  the  ^toliam,  was  a  man  of  considendito 
ability  and  eloquence  for  an  iT!lolian.  r  T  r  .  82,  33. 
—Poijfi.f  17,  3,  Ac)  In  D  C.  198,  he  was  present 
at  a  ooltoqny  held  at  Nicofd  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and 
spoke  against  Ptiilip  III ,  of  Macedonia,  saying  that 
the  king  ought  to  be  compelled  to  quii  Grer<  p.  and 
to  restore  to  the  .Ctoli.nns  the  towns  which  had 
Ibrmeil^  been  subject  to  them,  iliilip,  indignant  it 
stieb  a  demand  being  made  by  an  iEidtan,  anawev* 
ed  liirn  in  a  speech  from  liis  ship.  (LrV  .  32,  34  ) 
Soon  after  this  meeting,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
of  the  iEtoliansto  Rome,  where,  together  with  olhni 
envoj%  be  WM  to  tmt  with  the  aenale  about  peaesi 
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hat  at  the  same  time  to  bring  accusations  ag^mi 
Philip.  (iWyA.,  17,  10.)  In  B.C.  197,  Alexander 
aga^n  iiH.k  part  in  a  meeting,  at  which  T.  Quinctius 
Flainmiiius,  with  his  allies,  and  King  Philip  were 
present,  >iiiil  at  which  peace  with  Philiji  w  nb  tliscu^s- 
ed.  Alexander  diMoaded  bis  irieods  frooi  aojr  peace- 
fld  amngement  with  PbOip.  (PUyh,  18, 19,  Ac— 
Appian,  Maccd.,  7,  I.)    In  Ti  C   195.  when  a  con- 

Eess  uf  ail  the  Greek  stai<  .-s  that  vvt;rt;  allied  v\ilU 
>me  was  convoked  by  T.  (juim  uus  Flaminmus  at 
Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  war  that 
was  to  be  undertaken  against  Nabis,  Alexander 
■poke  against  the  Athenians,  and  also  i]iMiiu.tt«  1 
that  the  Romans  were  acting  fraudaleotly  towards 
Greece.  (L<r  ,34, 33  }  When,  ia  B.C.  189,  H.  Ful* 
Tins  No^iiliur.  after  his  victory  over  Antiochus,  was 
expected  to  iiiarcb  into  .^loUa,  the  ^EtoUans  sent 
envoys  to  Athens  and  Rhodes ;  and  Alexander  Isius^ 
together  with  Phaneas  and  Lycopus,  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace.  Alexander,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  the  head  U  tlio  embassy  ;  but  he  und 
his  colleagues  «rere  made  prisoners  in  Ccpbaleoia 
by  the  Epirets,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  heavy 
nnsom.  Alexnnder.  liuu(  V(  r.  although  he  was 
very  wealthy,  refused  lu  pay  a,  and  was»,  according- 
ly, kept  in  captivity  for  some  days,  after  which  he 
was  liberated,  at  the  command  of  the  Romans,  with- 
out any  ransom.  {Polybius,  22,  9.)— XVIII.  Sur- 
named  Lvchnis  (Aj  j^ior),  a  Greek  rhctorji  ian  aii<l 
poet.  He  was  a  native  of  Kphesus,  whence  be  is 
aometimes  called  Alexander  Epheslua,  and  must 
have  Iivpl!  .rhortfy  before  the  time  nf  Strabo  (11,  p. 
642),  hIiu  lueuUons  him  auiong  the  muie  tecent 
Ephesian  authors,  and  also  states  that  he  took  a 
part  in  the  pfdiiical  aflairs  <if  lit?  native  city.  Strabo 
ascribes  to  him  a  histor>',  and  |j<ii>ms  of  a  didactic 
kiiiil,  viz.,  one  on  ,j>'iutuiiu_v  anil  atu);lRr  on  ^rtoi^'ia- 
pb^,  in  which  he  describes  the  great  continents  of 
the  world,  treating  of  each  in  a  separate  wurk  or 
book,  which,  as  wp  !<  arn  frtnn  other  sources, bore  the 
naiuti  of  ttie  cuaiiutnt  uf  which  it  contained  an  ac- 
count. What  kind  of  liistory  it  was  that  Strabo 
alludes  to  is  uncertain.  The  so-called  Aweliiu  Tic- 
tor  {Dc  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.,  9)  quotes,  it  is  tine,  tlie 
flr^t  book  of  a  history  of  the  Mar.-^ic  war  by  Alexan- 
der the  Ephcaian,  but  this  authority  m  more  than 
dotibtful.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  this 
Alexander  is  the  author  of  the  liistory  of  the  suc- 
cei»iiton  of  Greek  philosophers  (ai  ruv  ^iWoao^v 
diadoxQi)  w  im  ti  is  bu  oiit  ii  I  t  f.  rred  to  by  Diogenes 
Laertiu8(l,  116;  3,19,106;  3,4,5;  4,62;  7. 179; 
S,  84  ;  9,  61),  but  this  work  belonged,  probably,  to 
Alexander  rolylii.stor.  IIw  },'eograpliical  pocin,  of 
which  several  fragments  are  siill  extant,  is  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  Stepbanus  Byzantius  and  others. 

(Stepk.  BjfT  ,  s  rv  Auffjy^Of,  Tarpo^;ii /;,  ^upo^/Yp- 
»avoi,  iltXtTHic,  6i.c. — Comp.  Eu^ialL  ad  Dionys. 
Perieg.,  388,  591.)  Of  his  astronomical  poem  a 
firagment  is  still  extant,  whidi  has  t»Aen  erroneously 
attributed  by  Gale  {Aiimi.  ad  ParAen.,  p.  49)  and 
Schneider  Vitnir.,  2,  j).  23,  &c.)  to  Alexander 
JEUAUB.  {Vid.  Hilxke,  ^SrhfiL;:  CrUtea^  p.  7,  6u:.)  It 
b  bigUy  probable  that  e  ic-ro  (ad  Au.^  S,  SO,  SS) 
is  speaking  of  Alexander  Lyeluuis  when  he  saya 
that  Alexander  is  not  a  good  putjl,  u  caruioss  wn- 
ter»  but  yet  poss^sea  some  information. — XIX.  Of 
MrHDcs  in  Cariat  a  Greek  writer  on  loolegy,  of 
ascertain  date.  His  works,  which  are  now  lost, 
mu.si  have  bren  considered  very  valuable  by  the  an- 
cients, since  they  refer  to  them  very  frequently. 
The  titles  of  his  works  are,  Krjjvwir  'IffroyMo,  a  long 
fragment  of  which,  belonging  to  the  second  book,  is 
quoted  by  AiheuKUS  (5,  p.  221  ;  comp  2,  p.  Gii. — 
Milan,  Htst.  An.,  3.  2.1;  4,  33;  6,  27;  10.  34). 
This  wurk  is  probabijr  the  same  as  that  which  in 
athar  passages  is  8*nip|y  oalled  Xbpl  Zmw*,  and  of 


which  Athena  us  ("J,  p.  392)  likewise  mm  m 
second  book.  The  work  on  Birds  (Iltpi  Utp^- 
riut..  Mar.,  \1.—Atha, .  9.  j,  3S7,  390.  ic, 
was  a  separate  work,  ami  Ui^;  second  tiook  oi  u  u 
quoti  d  by  Atht  tiiu.-i.  Diogenes  Laertios  (l,  •}) 
mentions  one  Alexon  of  Myadiis  as  tbe  asthur  o;  i 
work  on  myths,  of  which  he  ipotes  the  ninth  bMl 
Tliis  author  boini:  otherwise  unknown.  Menage  pro 
poised  to  read  Az-ejai  dpof  6  MiH^toj  ioslcad  of '.t/;; 
uv.  But  everything  is  uncertain,  and  tbe  conjti 
ture,  at  least,  is  not  very  probable.— XX.  Xruxin 
{'X/J^avipoc  "Sov^fivio^  or  6  Nw^ijii'oi,  as  ^luda* 
calls  hiin),  a  Grttk  rhetorician,  who  Lved  ia  lie 
reign  of  Hadrian  or  that  of  the  Aatooioea.  ibwttlis 
life  nothing  is  known.  We  posieas  t»o  waria 
which  arc  ascribed  to  him.  The  one  wtitfhctr- 
lauily  IS  luo  u  uik  bears  Utc  uUe  lUpi  rbv  ir  ^ict"- 
otof  KoX  Ai^cur  l^x^fidruv,  i.  e.,  "  De  Figuris  Stittii- 
tiarum  et  ElocuUonis."  J.  Rufinianus,  in  Lis  vud 
on  the  same  subject  (p  195,  cd.  ifuAjiifn),  eiprtssij 
states  thai  ,^quiIa  Romanus,  in  his  treatise  ']k 
Figuris  Sententiarom  et  Elocntioais,"  tsoKksaa 
terials  fnm  Alexander  Numenios's  werit  maimi 
above.  Tbe  second  work  hearing  the  name  of  .Uei. 
ander  Numenius,  entiikd  lltpi  'Es^u-uLk;  1 1., 
"  On  Show-spccchcs,"  is  adtnitted  oo  aU  iauk  nt 
to  be  his  work,  but  of  a  later  grammartao  of  ik 
name  of  Alexander ;  it  is,  to  sp^  more  cpnwtly. 
made  up  very  ciuiii.^ily  liotii  li.s u  dislioct  ooes,oik 
of  which  was  written  by  one  Alsxawier,  ani  ik 
other  by  Menander.  (Fa/e*.  «d  Eud.,  Hut. 
cUa. ,  p.  28  )  The  first  edition  of  these  two  wi  rts  is 
that  of  Aldus,  in  his  collection  of  the  RhtUra  Gua 
Venice,  1508,  foL,  vol.  1,  p.  574,  4e.  Tbfj  an 
alsn  cnntained  in  Walz's  Bketm*  Gita,  nL  6, 
The  genuine  work  of  Alexander  NoroeiiiBi  bat  alio 
t»eea  edited,  tof.;other  witUMinutiiii-j^  ami Puoilxim- 
mon,  by  L.  Normann,  with  a  Laiin  trsu-obi^oo  m 
useful  notes,  Upeala,  1690,  Bvo.  {Vd.  hi^liK 
ad  A'juil.,  Rr.m.,  p.  139,  <Scc. — VT'i.'i  n; Cad 
dtr  Gntch.  liii  ediiiUhikcit,  ^  95,  fl.  13,  ^  lu-i,  n.  <  r 
XXI.  Sumamed  PKLopLATox(II^|Aor/ji-u>),aGrui 
rtiotorieian  of  the  age  of  the  Antoaicea,  vaa  a«N 
of  Alexander  of  Seleucia,  in  CUicia,  andofSdnn 
(Philostr.,  Vii.  Soph.,2.  5,  1,  l . .tnpared wilii £k 
AfoUoH.  ryofi.,  13,  where  the  faiber  of  .ycuo^; 
Pekifilaton  is  called  Straton,  wbiciu  howevtr,  mij 
be  a  mere  surname.)  His  father  wa?  diiimguisbti 
as  a  pleader  in  the  courts  ol  ju^uce,  by  wluch  k 
acquired  considerable  property,  but  be  died  at  a 
age  when  his  son  yet  waitfed  the  care  of  a  faitia 
His  place,  however,  was  supplied  by  his  Crieadi 
especially  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  w'.i  '  i-  -j  ' 
have  been  in  love  with  Seleucis  on  ac^^ui-i  u  k: 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  sbe  was  etjUiHolbv 
her  son.  Hts  edurv.i  <in  'v  is  intrusted,  a:  Sfit» w 
Phuvorinus,  and  aJierwaid  to  Dionysius  He  spent 
the  properly  which  his  father  had  left  to  upoa 
pleasures,  but,  says  Philoetratos,  not  eum^ 
pleasures.  IVhen  lie  had  attained  lbetgt«a» 
hood,  the  town  of  Seleucia,  for  some  reason  do« 
unknown,  sent  Alexander  as  ambassador  to  Un  Ea^ 
peror  Antoninus  Pius,  who  is  said  to  hare  ridicvb^ 
the  young  man  for  Uie  extravagant  care  be  beston- 
ed  on  bid  outward  appearance.  He  spent  tbe  pe^ 
er  part  of  bis  life  away  from  Ins  native  pta«,  »• 
Antiocbia,  Rome,  Taraos,  and  tr<iTelle<i  tbroagbiH 
Egypt,  as  far  as  the  oonotiy  of  the  IV" 
ans).  It  .seems  to  have  been  during  In;  st^vai  .u>- 
ttochia  that  he  was  appointed  Grttk  ^tcieury  w 
tbe  Emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  carrjmg  « » 
war  in  Tannonia,  about  A.D.  174.  On  bisj*^ 
to  tbe  emperor  he  uiadc  a  short  suy  at  Atim 
where  he  met  the  celebrated  rhetoricun 
Atticus.  He  had  a  rhetorical  conteai  with  m<j^ 
which  be  not  only  conquered  bis  i 
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hat  gained  Ins  cbteeiii  and  admiration  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  iieiodes  bononred  him  with  a  muoificeot 
nvwiit  One  Coriothten,  htmvnt,  of  th«  n«ne  of 

oocptcs,  when  asked  what  he  thnuf;fit  nf  Alexander, 
ezpre»ed  hi*  diMppoinUnent  by  saymg  that  he  had 
ibond  '^Iha  a]a9r(ny|wUr),tat  not  Plato  "  This  say. 
in^  is  a  pun  on  the  stiTnainc  of  Peloplaton.  The 
place  and  time  of  his  death  are  not  known.  Philos- 
tratus  gives  the  rarious  statements  which  he  found 
about  tbeae  miota.  Alexaadc  r  waa  one  of  the  great- 
Mt  itotorteitBi  of  his  age,  and  he  is  especially 
praised  for  the  sublimity  of  his  stylr  :mi  ti  e  VoM- 
oess  of  his  thoughts ;  but  he  is  not  known  to  have 
written  anything.   An  account  of  his  jife  is  given  by 
Philostratus  (VU.  Soph.,  2,  5),  who  has  also  prc- 
senred  some  of  his  sayings  and  some  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  made  speeches.   (Comp.  Suidas, 
t.  *.  'kUlBBOfipof  idyatoi,  in  fin. — Eudoe.,  p.  53.) — 
XXn.  VmvAtMmt  ('AXefavdpof  ♦(AoA^^f),  an  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  who  is  called  by  Octavius 
Horatianus  (4,  p.  102,  d,  ed.  Argent.,  1632),  Alcxan- 
itr  AmtU&r  Vert,  and  who  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son who  is  quoted  by  Ca?liu3  Aurelianus  {De  Morb. 
Aeut.,  S,  1,  p.  74)  under  the  name  of  AUtatulcr  Im- 
odicentis.    lie  lived,  probably,  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century  before  Christ,  as  Strabo  apeaks  of 
him  (18,  p.  680)  as  a  oonlemporary ;  he  waa  a  pu- 
pil of  Asclepiades  (Octav,  Horai.,  I.  c),  succeeded 
Zenxis  as  head  of  a  celebrated  Herophilean  school 
of  medicine,  established  m  Phrygia  between  JUiodi- 
eeaand  Carura  {Sirab.,  I.  e.),  and  was  tutor  to  Aris- 
toxenus  and  Demosthenes  Philalethes.    {Gtden,  De 
Differ.  Puis.,  4,  4,  10,  vol.  8.  p.  727,  746  )    He  is 

•everal  times  meatioaed  by  Galen,  and  aho  by  So- 
faana  (Dt  ArU  Oi$Mr.,  e.  93,  p.  810),  and  appears 
to  have  written  some  medical  works,  which  are  no 
longer  extant. — KXIII.  Assumed  the  title  of  Em- 
naoa  or  Rome  in  A.D.  311 ;  he  was,  according  to 
some  accoont8(  a  Phrygian,  and  according  to  others 
a  Pannonian.  He  was  ^ipohited  by  Maxentius  gov- 
ernnr  of  Africa,  but  diaoOTering  that  Ma.xentius  was 
pioiiiag  against  hia  life,  be  aasomed  the  purple, 
though  he  was  of  an  advanced  age  and  a  timid  na- 
ture. Maxentius  sent  sornr  trnopH  apainst  him  un- 
der Rufius  Volusianus,  who  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tta  vilhMtt  difleohjr.  AInaiider  was  talwii  nd 


strangled.  (Zohmus,  2,  12,  14.—Aur.  Vui.,  De 
Cat.,  40 ;  Epit-t  40.>— XXIV.  Tniaiua  {TMptof 
'Kli^avSpot),  was  bom  at  AtexandrM,  of  Jewish  pa- 
rents. His  father  held  the  office  of  Alahiirli  in 
Alexandrea,  and  his  uncle  waa  Fhilo,  the  well- 
known  writer.  Alexander,  bowtm,  4id  not  eott- 
tinuc  in  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  reward 
cd  for  his  apostacy  by  various  public  appointments 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  succeeded  Fadius  a«, 
procurator  of  Judaea,  about  A.D.  49,  and  waa  pro* 
moted  to  the  eoneatrian  order.  He  waa  aune- 
qucntly  appointed  by  Nero  [irocurator  of  Egypt , 
and  by  h^  orders  60,0O0  Jews  were  slain  on  one 
ooeaaloo  at  Alexandrea,  in  n  tmnoh  in  the  city.  It 
was  apparently  during  his  gOTemment  in  Egypt  that 
he  accompanied  Corbulo  in  his  expedition  mto  Ar- 
menia, A.D.  64;  and  he  was,  in  this  campaign, 
given  as  one  of  the  hoetagea  to  secure  the  safety  of 
Tiridates,  when  the  latter  Tlsiled  the  Roman  camp. 
Alexander  wna  the  first  Roman  governor  who  de- 
clared ill  favour  of  Vespasiaa  ;  and  the  day  on  which 
ho  administered  the  onth  to  the  legions  in  the  name 
of  Vespasian,  the  Kalends  of  July,  A.D.  69,  is  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  that  emperor's  reign. 
Alexander  afterward  accompanied  Titus  in  the  wai 
against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Jemaalem.  {Joseph  ,  Ant.  Jnd.,  20,  4,  ^  t;BeU. 
Jud.,  2,  1 1,  ^  6  ;  15,  H  ;  18,  ^  7,  8 ;  4,  10,  *  6 ;  6, 
4,  4  2.— Toe.,  Ana.,  15,  88 ;  Hist.  1,  11 ;  2,  74.  79. 
— Su«*.,  Yuf.,  6.) 

ALEXARCUoa  {'sM^aoxoi),  a  Greek  historian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  niiBtory  of  Italy  ('lraA(xa),  of 
which  Plu; an  h  (^Parallel.,  7)  quotes  the  third  book. 
Servius  {ad  i£R.,  3,  334)  mentions  an  opinion  of 
hia  respecting  the  eilgtn  of  tb»  namea  Epfarna  and 
Campania,  ivdir-!)  unquestionably  hplontrrt!  to  his 
work  ou  Italy.  The  writer  of  tins  naiwe  whom 
Plutarch  mentions  in  another  passage  (Dt  b,  « 
0».,  p.  366),  is  probably  a  different  person. 

Alkxus  QAXe^tof),  an  ancient  Greek  physician, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Thrasyas  nfMantinea,  and  lived, 
probably,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  be* 
foro  Christ.  Theophrastus  mentions  hun  as  haTing 
lived  shortly  before  his  time  (Hf.'t  Plant.,  9,  16,  4 
8),  and  speaks  higlily  of  hu  abiUiies  and  acqoire- 
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Trc  roetrological  •Ttt«mi  of  the  Gieekt  and  Ro- 
mmna,  and  Um  mnhiMi  ponacd  io  ths  dataimtiiatioo 
of  thoir  ftandBrdt.  ImTe  been  regmled  with  interMt 

by  those  curious  in  antiquarian  rosrarches  While 
the  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  each  aystem  have 
boon  Mtisfactorily  ascertained,  the  values  which  have 
been  asaigned  to  their  units,  whether  of  length,  capa- 
city, or  weight,  when  referred  to  those  o?  modem 
times,  exhibit  considerable  discrepance  This  may  not 
oxeito  aurpriae  when  it  is  considered  that  these  valuea 
hovo  bora  deduced  ftooi  obs  v  vatiom,  nade  wfeh  dfflbv* 
etlt  degrees  of  nicety,  upon  models  possci^sing  conflict- 
ing claima  to  perfection.    A  learned  professor  of  Stut- 

Srd*  has  reriewed  the  labours  of  his  predeceaaon  in 
ese  inquiries  with  masterly  skill,  and  hsa  impaited 
to  his  investigations  a  precision  which  entitles  them  to 
reliance.  Hn  results  have  been  adopted,  and  Hm  mode 
of  procedure  exhibited  in  the  following  pages.  In 
flOPWfmity  with  bis  plan,  nd  fat  the  feason  that  we 
possess  more  nnmcrons  spccimrns  of  the  Roman 
•taudards  than  of  those  of  the  Greeks,  which  furniab 
nolo  aeeonte  data  for  the  ottinHto  of  borti,  Iho  fariMr 
«0I  bo  iimt  mated  of. 

^  t.  ROMAN  HtASORtS  09  LKNOTH. 

The  Romans,  like  other  nations  of  antiquiqri  derived 
their  roeastiiea  of  length  from  the  diflhreot  netnhata 

of  the  human  body,  tlic  unit  of  which  was  the  foot. 
Their  Pet  was  divided  both  into  IS  uneue  and  16  di- 
gUi.    The  first  division,  by  whidi  H  WM  fOeognised 
as  the  iAM  or  unit,  and  itaparts  expressed  by  unaa, 
was  generally  adopted.    Thus,  when  authors  make 
mention  of  pf«  u»ri(i/u,the]r  understand  the     of  pet; 
thus,  also,  pfx  dodrantalis  means  |,  htMttdit  ],  quin- 
eunquulu  ^\,tneHlaIis  ),  quadratUalit  |,  and  temiun- 
aaUi  ^  of  fw*.   The  aeeiMd  division,  into  16  Ogiiu 
u  the  more  natural,  and  waa  principally  oaed  by  archi* 
lects  snd  land  surveyors ;  sna,  though  it  latterfy  came 
iii:o  more  general  use,  is  seldom  found  in  the  s(kci- 
mens  of  the  fes,  unaccompanied  by  the  first.  Palmtu, 
tho  pa1ia«  or  the  width  of  die  liano,  is  the  mXaiarii  of 
the  Greeks,  and  was  invariably  received  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  fourth  of  pes  ;  but  St.  Jerome,  in  his  coui- 
BMDta  on  EzechicI  {cap  40),  hoo  uaumed  it  as  the 
tfana  fourth  by  which  adiaeotaioaiont  it  aearijr  to* 
iWifs  to  the  Greek  oetOo^,  and  die  modem  Itatian 
Mm.     Cubttnt  is  saquipes  or       peda,  aiij  is  scl- 
im  mat  With  except  when  it  ia  used  in  tranalaling 


*  i.  P.  Worm.  His  datcnninatiana  ars  given  in  ths  old 
PMMh  —anrri,  weighu,  4ce  ,  and  have  been  radiKSil  to  Ibe 
gaiUMi  ae4  Aewitcan  siaailards  by  a  camsaflaBn  srihe**  Man* 
Srte  PM*  St  MasersiP  sr  IL  Tsrii*.  and  SMt.  HMlM^i  aUs 
ispwt  IS  Uw  Twasaijf  DsfaHwsi  fai  UtL  OihsrwaffeB  ha«s 
bssn  csaaelisd,  sf  which  majr  mmkHmi  itess  vf  Ons«««, 
flsoMr,  am)  Arbuthnot,  Ibe  pspsfs  oT  Rsfwr  In  ibo  PTitloaophi- 
«M  Tran«artian«  of  the  Royal  Soeiaty  sf  London  tir  the  yeara 
IT0O  in<l  1771.  and  ih«  proround  raportef  rrnstisill  tOanis  lo 
Uw8«Mi«ofibe  l.'nited  >\nnt  m  18U. 
t  lis  ths  sssitoa  00  BMnsn  Weiskis, 


the  Greek  ir^brtir.  It  It  iometimes  improperly  coi»> 
founded  with  01m.  OKm  ia  the  Greek  dpyvia  ("die- 
tm  vh*  dird  fifiv  6lkhti»,U  ett  a  BrwAns,-  propri$  e$t 

tpatium  in  quantum  utraque  extenditur  manu*." — Ser* 
vms  ad  Vrrg.,  Ed.,  8, 1U6.)  Pet  tttterttut=2^  ped. 
is  rendered  by  BoMrina  and  Fronlinna  gradut  or 
"step,"  a  term,  however,  not  found  in  any  cissstcsl 
writer.  Pattvt  I" a  pastis pedibut")  wss  a  pace,  equal 
to  five  pedei.  Deeempeda  or  Pertica  (modern  Perch) 
waa  employed  in  meaaoring  roads,  buildings,  land,  dee, 
Aehit  ia  the  length  of  a  furrow,  or  the  diataoee  a  pleogli 
is  pprd  boforo  it  turns,  and  corresponds  to  our  Furlong : 
it  equalled  MO  ped.  The  Itinerary  unit,  by  which  the 
Romans  assigned  the  length  of  their  own  roada,  was 
wMHm  {mille  pattuumy=f)000  ped. ;  that  by  which 
tbey  expressed  the  valuation  of  maritime  distance,  or 
that  between  places  aituatcd  in  Greece,  was  ihc  siadi- 
iiflv=lS6  fuutssmp€d.  s  uid  that  employed  in 
messering  tho  roada  of^  the  Gooh  wao  the  inoo  o» 
leu^a  (whence  our  Leagiir  is  deriVodflhoO^IMIOthni 
doable  in  valae}=.li  mii/tom. 

4  S.  BOttAM  mAOovM  or  Bxnirr. 

The  unit  of  extent  was  Jvgtrum  (nearly  |  of  otB 
acre),  which  was  also  distributed  into  uncus;  Coin* 
mella  describea  it  as  being  240  pedM  la  length  and 
120  in  breadthB88.8iK)  pedw  fuednUi;  and,  mneo 
quently,  NndossSlOO,  Stct/t^ii«=:600, 5tetii£«=400, 
and  Scrujiulum—\W  ped.  quad.  ;  winch  !asi  is  evi- 
dently a  dicempeda  pudraUL  I'heae  were  used  by 
surrayora ;  but  tboao  more  eommooty  mentioned  wf 
writers  on  husbandry  were  Clima,  Aetut,  Juperum, 
Heredium,  Ceniuria,  and  Saltut.  Clima  is  a  square 
whose  side  is  60  ptd.  {Columbia,  6,  1.)  Ac  tut 
quadrttut  (**t»  mm  htHM  •gtrtatmr  tmm  vtn,  omi 
tmpetu  yiMlo.**— rink,  18, 8)  ia  thee  ogplaiofd  by  Col- 
umella -.  "  Acht»  ftuiiralus  undigue  Jinilur  pedibut 
180,  <<  koe  dupheitmm  facU  jugentm,  el  al  eo.  quod 
enU  jmmetumt  nomtH  jngtri  uturpavit."  (Co/vm.,  L 
c.)  Aetut  minimut  or  timpiex  was  120  ped  in  len^rib 
and  four  in  breadth.  Vano  {R.  R.,  1,  10)  thus  de> 
scnbea  the  Hertdium,  Centuria,  and  Salivt :  "fiino 
Jugtrtt  fM  •  Jeniirfoyn«iiimdieModicftoilMroiri» 
/tw,  ^tfed  As^sdlfm  M^vs^iMflirf  ikeradhmi  epiMtta^MiiL 

Heredia  rrnlnm  renlvria  dicta.  H(t  porro  qvatuOT 
centuria  canjunela,  ul  ttnt  tn  uirtmque  partem  btnm^ 
appeUatur  in  agrit  wiritim  Hmrit  fubltce  tallua.^ 
Vertu*ssl9jmf$i.  fowl.  oBowon  lo  tho  Gnefc 

pov. 

^  3.  SOMAN   MKASURKS  Of  CAPACITT. 

1.  For  liquids.  The  standard  measure  of  capacity 
was  the  Quadranlal  or  Amphora  (derived  from  the 
Greek  ififopevt)^  being  a  cubic  vessel  each  of  whoeo 
(ides  was  a  Roman  foot ;  and,  aecordtng  to  an  old  do> 
cree  of  the  people  preserved  by  Featup,  it  contained 
80  libra  (liomsn  pounds)  of  wine.   Columella  in* 

I4M 
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Jueotly  make*  oufitt  tjooByoMMW  with  it,  »ad  bjr  the 
intkm  it  ma  caiM  KXfiufuav,  iftftptig,  awl  /wiyf  ry; 
IniJUc^.   The  gmtMt  liquid  messora  wts  ilio  CIk- 

/<uj  ot  CuUf us— 20  amphfiriT  Thu  Jiviisions  of  ihe 
atiijibone  axe  cMily  inferr«^  from  the  plebiscitum  ju*l 
meiiiioaMl^aMl  from  the  following  paasagaof  Volutius 
M»  i-i'i  s:  "(^ttadrarual,  qucid,nunc  pUriqve  ampho- 
ram  i  fcattlt  habct  urnat  1,  modio*  3,  semtmulws  C, 
eongios  seztanos  48,  hcmtnas  96,  quariariot  192, 
ejf«UkM  &76."  TIm  Vma  wm  m  called,  •ccording 
10  Vtrro,  **  <A  wimamio,  qmoi  in  mqui  Imtmid,  un- 

nat,  hoc  ml  f/if  r^''<^iir,  ul  urni<i!or.'^  Con^iim  was  ibe 
Vibe  of  half  a  ocm  ;  on«  of  Ve»pa»i<iir»  is  aiiil  eslaot, 
mtk«d  wiib  Im  latiffra  P.  X ,  which  deuoio  pond« 

dectn.lPn  brinp  the  nanibtr  of  pounds  it  coriiamtd  b) 
law.    Uutigii  ui  vvtuc  ur  uil  were  giveo  U>  Uic  peo(jle 
the  cmpt^ors  and  chief  tnagisiraies  on  holydaya,  which 

E'fta  w«r»  iMiK«  c«lM(«iw<«nii«iKi  persons  frcqueni- 
,  (forivHl  sunuunea  fraa  uie  nmnber  of  congii  of  wme 
they  y^trv  in  lubit  of  Jnhkinji;  at  a  draught ;  hence- 
Cu;e;o'a  son  waa  called  Utcongtut,  and  Novullua  Tor- 
^iiiiaf,  a  Milaaaae,  Trieonfitts.   {Ptiu.,  14,  SS.) 

S'  it'inuji  waa  I  of  ihc  cofigius=2  hanimt—A  quur- 
tarn^i  .i  c^iukt ;  beot^e  the  aexUrius,  from  the  lact 
«l  MB  coiiiaiiiii^  IS  <ifatld,  WM  nguM  aa  (be  m  or 
anil  of  h«)uid  lUMawM,  and  iia  aiiicui  or  cyathi  were 
denominated,  according  to  ibetr  numbcis,  «cxte»», 
quudrans,  6lc.  It  iiid)  be  rtuurkcd  tlut  il.c  ancienta, 
a(  their  etilertain<n«nu,  were  in  the  bahtt  of  tUinkiag 
Maay  cyathi  ae  there  were  loiiere  in  (lie  namee  of 
tbeir  tniiiirtsses.  (Marfial,  Epii:-,  9.  93;  1.  72  ) 
There  were  imo  kuiiis  oJ  mia:  it,  Ihc  ctiitreiuu  aud 
VdWMe,  dia  former  being  double  of  the  lalter,  or  com- 
•00  mtatioa.  iUelaMitai  waa  half  tha  quaruirtut, 
aad  waa  ao  ealled,  in  faaiution  of  the  Gteeka  (u>  whose 
hfv6afov  it  cwrc^poiiJid),  fro.n  accium,  smcv  ii  was 
ilrsi  need  for  holding  s*uc«  fur  meat.  LiguU  or  *in> 
gfiila  al  Ural  simply  signified  a  epooo,  but  was  afier- 
wtnl  rrirarded  by  the  I..atm  pln^Ti;!-;'  as  a  fourth  of 
th«  cyathua  ;  Pliny  and  CuIuiul.i^  uiaWe  cuchiea.)  or 
mckleare  ayoonymoua  with  it. 

S.  For  (bitifii  dij.  The  unit  of  this  meaaure  waa 
tfw  awdwe,  i«m?b  eonlatited  two  wMrawi/n,  and  wee 
I  of  iho  antpliora,  a»  i»  apparent  from  the  passage  of 
Voitisiua  Mwcianua  above  quoted.  Th«  renuiiiing 
waaiaiea,  seaUimu,  htmtnA,  dec.,  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  lha  aBpbofla  in  iba  drjr  aa  ia  iba  Ufatd 
measure. 

4  i.  VKTSEMINJITION  Or  THK   KOMAN  HKaSLBKii. 

The  BMMiiaaa  of  Len(|tb,  Extent,  and  Capacity  are 

fO  iotimatvly  connected  that  the  determiniti  ir  of  ibcir 
valuea  will  easily  be  deduced  from  that  ol  Uie  m«. 
Various  meaauteinenu  have  baaii  inada»  and  vaitoua 
■adea  of  inveatigatian  baoo  pocMnd,  for  the  purpose 
«f  asaienint;  the  *aloa  of  the  Konan  foot,  which,  from 
thi'  iiapcrfcctioii  of  it)»iriimeots,  the  want  of  accuracy 
of  ubservation,  aod  of  aUeniion  paid  to  the  degree  of 
injury  which  the  specimeiia  examined  may  have  suf- 


iht  ir  results.    We  shall 


givo  a  briel  accoiint  ui  most  of  these  observations,  and. 
ea  far  as  possible,  assign  to  eaob  ita  proper  degree  of 
andenna*  AM  ibat  bu  aanrad  aa  a  meane  of 


'  calcula 

ting  Iha  valaaof  llia  Roman  foot  vay  be  arranged  un- 
der the  foliowiog  classes  .  (a)  Specimena  of  the  pe<i 
fo'ind  on  lombetonea.  (^)  Foot-iulea.  (c)  Mileatonaa. 
(d)  DistsDcee  of  pUcee.   (e)  Cooftt.  (/)  PioMiiaiona 

nf  ancient  buildings  at  Rome. 

(a)  There  retnaiu  four  celebrated  specimens  of  the 
Roman  foot  represented  on  tombstones,  which  have 
baan  raapeetivaly  oaatMl  tba  Sutitian,  Caaaoiian,  iGbu- 
tiao.  and  Oapponian  feat  I.  The  StaUlian  foot  was 
diacoveied  in  the  l6th  century  in  ilie  Vatican  fiar- 
dena  at  Koine,  on  the  tombstone  of  a  certain  Statiliua: 
ttiough  iri  a  state  of  good  preservation,  it  ia  of  dooiay 
vockflMoabip,  and  cacataaa^  anbdividad.  Otaavna 


found  it  .971  faal, wbidt  inaawwn»nt,bwwiM  w» 
lately  it  may  htn  ban  daiamtncd,  un  no*  b, 
litde  nee,  tmsaiicb  as  the  present  aundttd  foot  a 

greater  than  that  employed  ly  him,  by  tn  tutst  B«t 
tasiiy  ascei  tamed,  though  it  has  been  tttuMUd  hj 
Kapcr  at  which,  applied  aa  a  correeti«B,«oiiU 
jjire  t!  1  Stiislidn  foot  .970056  ft.  Alio-.,;,  a<c(,nj.rj 
to  Il^ptf,  luuud  It  .96^)96  ft.,  aiid  Hev)IU»  itiii;^  h. 
1  lie  mean  value  of  the  Siaiiliao  foot  6tA\itti  &m 
theac  observatiooa  ia  then  11.6392S4  locb.-S  7^ 
Cossutian  foot  was  fouud  on  the  tomhttooe  of  Ca. 
Co»suiius  (probably  the  same  with  a  cdelnKd  udii- 
tect  menuooed  by  VitruviusJ.  and  dugtfibMtik 
same  UnMwith  tbia  8tatj|(aii,hi  t)iegaid(M«rAe|di 
Coioizi,  from  whom  it  has  laltcn  the  nsrrieafr'jji^nj^. 
the  divikiutis  arc  scaiceiy  perceptible;  tiretm&Nni 
it  .967  ft ,  which,  corrected,  is  .966Mt  It-llli 
^butiu  foot  waa  diicovared  oo  (be  MMtneoidH. 
^GbotiDe,  in  tba  Villa  MatUM ;  H  it  hot  rwidy  <Lt4ri 
into  paltni,  and  ita  mean  Icngih  la  II  ?483u)d-i 
I  bc  Cappomao  loot  was  found  on  a  ouUe  aoka 
macription  in  the  Via  Aurelia.  and  predated  b;  tb 
Marquis  Capponi  to  t!,L-  f r  '  '  n?  Mustar..  j 
is  preserved  with  ine  itirce  ouicis.  lUivii.u  iouiM  li 
1 1.625  inch.  The  value  of  the  pet,  if  cons^dtad  v 
th«  mean  of  tbaaa  foiw  iaet,  ia  ILCSMiiock 

(A)  FhMn  the  foot-rolea  we  migbt  esptetisMHi 
result  more  worthy  of  rd  i  je,  n.-ice  ihcy  wm  cei- 
slructed  for  the  direct  purp<-!-e  of  meaiarenieat,  tux* 
on  the  marble  being  probably  intended  to  eifJtiu  tk 
profession  of  the  individuals  to  mhmt  rn^rLcry 
were  erected.  The  foot-rules  were  mn  ol  uia  a 
brass,  of  the  length  of  a  pea.  Thou  moti  celtintcd 
are  tbe  three  diacoverad  by  Potus,  equal  is  intfi^if 
wbicb  a  model,  col  in  matble,  was  placed  br  ia  it 
tbe  Capiiol.  whence  the  foot  has  been  »t}if.'lic I'lj)- 
iloline,  land  h&s  been  generally  considered  u  ma 
Koman  foot.  From  the  numerous  ineaiur(iMs.u  it 
haa  undergone,  it  has  »en.sihly  incresKt),  w  ikl  in 
value  must  be  assumed-- 128. 695  Par  Ito, lU flq|i> 
nal  dclerrninal.oii  by  f^cclu*,  red;ictd  ".o  tix  FttDtk 
sUodard  by  Wurm.  Now  the  Pans  hoe  beuf  (as- 
eoiding  to  th$  mean  valna  of  the  teiiaatf  CMvttaai 
Lenoir,  aa  given  by  Mr.  Ilassltx)  equal  to  .00740188$ 
English  feet,  lh«  Ca|2iioiine  foot  equalled  9S25S(Mi 
Besides  the  Pctian,  other  foOC>nlea  renMiQ,  u^v  bo*- 
rver,  celebrated;  tlMir  wliMa  an  aoadf  tntesiaiB 
and  .97  ft. 

(c)  The  distances  between  the  railestoMs  oiigbt  fdf- 
niab  a  correct  detexmioatiou  of  the  Romaa  kM,  >(N 
it  not  tbet  none  are  nnw  atandtng  witUa  9D  aufai  if 
Rome,  and,  thcrefort-,  t;onc  to  be  much  reffd  «« 
li4vu»g  been  originally  measured  off  witii  accnnrj. 
Biancnmus,  however,  a  celebrated  Itsliui  pbiloeapte 
and  mathematician  of  the  i7th  century,  tea  dti*' 
tanrea  of  the  milestones  on  the  Appian  wsd,lifa«d 
the  Koman  foot=130  6  Par  lin  —1 1.60(1!?  xi; 

(d)  Tbe  otoasurea  of  tbe  poblic  mdi  ■> 
the  hinerirjr  ef  Antoninoe  and  fa  tbe  Peetitfr  T»bK 
can  ho  of  little  assistance  in  our  inquirt,  f-c*  '^9* 
records  not  only  omit  fractions,  which  ir.x.  b'e  ei- 
isted,  but  are  frequently  at  variance  with  fi^b  c-'f- 
Besides,  it  ia  not  known  wbetbar  the  distaacs*  m 
reckoned  from  the  market-plaees  er  from  lk»  f^' 
and  an  error  of  half  a  inilc  in  siity,  being *<ii-'i>i'i^ 
to  an  error  of  the  tenth  part  of  ao  inch  ia  • 
aitet  value  of  tbe  Roman  feat  eantd  ba  hcae*  d«nt«i 
even  though  the  menRurations  of  Cassinl,  Ratili^Vs 
others  were  totally  unescwtioQable. 

it)  In  the  deacrtption  of  tba  measures  of  apsHtj. 
it  waa  suted  tbat  the  congiua.  in  accordaac*  oiu  » 
plebiscitum  (the  Silian  law),  eoattined  Ua  Rm* 
poundf  of  wiric  or  water.  13y  the  deterrnination  « 
the  libra,  which  ia  given  in  sectHW  tl* 
weighed  MM96.M94  gt*. ;  ouw  aa  a  cahic  i -^a^ 
diaiaiad  walar,  al  MximnB  iMV,  ^ 
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Um  congias  contains  199.876931  caaie  inehM, 
•nd,  consequently,  its  siil*  b  8.9468  inch.   Bat  Um 

tide  of  the  congius  was  half  the  Roman  foot ;  heuce 
the  value  of  the  Roman  foot,  as  deduced  fcotn  the  con- 
gins,  it  11.99M  inch.  Thoagh  ihu  mult  is  very 
nnr  the  correct  one,  much  reliance  canuot  bo  placed 
on  this  mode  of  arriving  at  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
weight  of  the  ancient  winn  (80  librae  of  which  were 
conuinod  in  the  congius)  being  unknown.  But*  as 
RhemnHit  Finnios  imonnt  a*  that  thn  ancients  ac- 
counted no  difference  to  exist  in  the  specific  gravities 
of  wine  and  water,  we  have  considered  them  e^ual,  and 
mppoaad  distilled  water  of  maxinium  density  to  be  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  with  that  employed  by  them, 
which  was  very  probably  pure  rain-water.  There  re- 
main two  congii,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  was 
placed  by  Vespasian  in  the  Capitol,  as  its  inscription 
inports,  and  it  conunonljr  called  tht  Frniesian ;  the 
othor  is  preserved  at  Paris.  These  have  been  filled 
with  water  and  weighed  by  Pxlus,  Villalpandus,  Au- 
totit,  and  others,  who  have  hence  sought  to  determioe 
the  libra  and  pat ;  but  the  resulu  of  tbtic  experiments 
nre  so  much  at  variance  as  to  render  any  inferences 
drawn  from  them  objectionable. 

( /)  The  last  method  we  shall  notice,  and  which 
hedt  to  the  noat  t^afaetMy  coneloaion,  oontiatt  in 
the  measurement  of  the  ancient  buildings  now  stand- 
ing at  Rome  ;  and  though  many  have  ascertained  the 
Itqgth  of  some  tinglt  parts  of  them,  yet  no  one  baa 
compiled  the  meaaurea  of  tbe  principal  parte  with  ao 
maen  aesidnity  and  success  as  Mr.  Raper.  Having 
carefully  examined  the  wot'.i  cnliiled  "  Lrs  Edifices 
anltgues  de  Rome"  by  M.  Desgodotz,  he  very  inge- 
niously deduced  the  value  of  the  Roman  foot  from 
65  ditncn«ions=:. 97075  ft.  From  this  vliIcc  of  the 
pes,  which  18  the  one  now  general iy  aJojjicd  ta  Ger- 
tUiT.j'  and  France,  are  easily  deduced  all  the  OlOtMires 
of  lengib.  (See  Tables  I.  and  II.)  The  jt^gornm 
boing  SBSOO  pei.  ami.,  equals  t7139  sq.  ft.=2  roods, 
19  pole,  and  187  ft.  ;  whence  the  superficial  measures 
iu  Tables  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  have  been  calculated.  The 
•mphora  being  the  cube  of  the  pes,  equals  1560.75 
cub.  inch.  ;  but  as  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  at 
maximum  density  weighs  252.632  grs.,  and  a  gallon 
10  lbs.  avoirdupois'!  or  70,000 grs.,  the  amphora  equals 
ft  galls.,  2  qts.,  1.64  pta. :  whence  the  Capaciona  meas« 
Qioo  in  Tablet  VI.  and  vIT.  have  been  oompntod. 

i)  5.    ROMAV  WEIGHTS. 

The  unit  of  weight  was  originally  denominated  At, 
and  subsequently  LUtra  or  As  labralit.  Ii  correspond- 
ed neerljr  with  our  Tioy  pound.  lit  multiples  were 
DapamimM  (3  pondo  or  libns).  8t$lertius  (2^  asses), 
Trctiia  (3  asse»X  Quatruttis,  QuiKquetsta,  and  bo 
on  till  Ckntmtis.  The  term  as,  though  pruperly  ap- 
pliod  to  t  piece  of  copper  of  tbe  weight  of  a  Rotaan 
pound,  was  extended  not  only  to  all  the  Roman  raeaa- 
uros  c.\prc$.<sii<4{  their  units,  but  alio  denoted  the  entire 
amount  of  in'jsritances,  interest,  bouses,  farms,  and  all 
things  which  it  was  customary  to  divide ;  and  refer- 
ence being  constantly  made  by  aathoit  to  it  and  its 
subdivisions,  it  is  important  tliat  they  should  bo  thor- 
oughly understood.  The  followwg  table  exhi()ils  the 
lolatioM  tobtiatiog  bttweon  tho  «#  tad  ito  aofoial 
paita. 


The  Romans  made  their  weighu  of  marble,  iron, « 
bnse.  A  few  specimens  of  these  are  now  extant,  and 
have  been  weigncd  by  Rome  de  I'lale  and  £iae»' 
Schmidt  wboeo  leeuita  yaiy  (nm  4900  to  6100  an. 
Others  htvt  ttltmplod  the  dotarmination  of  the  libm 
from  the  relation  existing  between  it  and  the  coogius, 
I  iho  litter  having  been  determined  to  contaia  197.C 
cub.  inch,  nearly.  If  woMtomothe  wei^t  oft  coble 
inch  of  water— 253  grs.,  a  coiigiue  of  water  would 
I  weigh  49992  grs.,  and  the  libra  would  equal  4999.S 
grs.  ;  but  if  wo  snj.poso  a  cubic  inch  of  the  Roman 
1  vyine,  which  was  employed  in  the  adjoatment  of  the 
libra  and  congius  with  regard  to  one  another,  to  weigh 
]  25G  grs.,  tlic  value  of  the  libra  would  bo  6058.5  gra. 
It  is  then  evident  that,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  qio- 
cific  gravity  of  tbe  ancient  wine,  we  can  arrive  at  m 
mora  accurate  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  v.iluo  of 
the  libra  from  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  duneuaioni 
of  the  coiigius,  than  from  the  weight  of  those  rough 
specimens  just  noticed.  This  aaaertiiw  may  bo  rab> 
stantiated  by  mentioning  tbe  TaJoaiioot  given  by  dif^ 
ferenl  mclrologists,  who  have  employed  cither  the 
congius  or  the  specimens  as  the  basis  of  their  calco* 
lations.  Budaeus  makes  the  ltbra=5904  grs.,  Room 
do  riale  4958,  Auzout  5105,  Eisenscbmid  5097 
Paucton  517S,  and  Arbuthnot  6M^  grs.  i  lie  mode 
of  investigation  founded  on  the  hypothesis  tint  Iht 
ancients  exercised,  at  leoat  a  lolerablo  dwree  of  nicety 
in  etandaiding  their  moneys,  baa  baen  justly  rec  onl- 
ine ruled  as  the  most  pcifcct  we  can  employ.  It  con- 
suls lu  ascertaining  the  value  of  ibe  scrupulum,  tad 
hence  that  of  the  fibra,  from  certain  auei  whieh  am 
extant,  and  which  were  coined  of  the  weight  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  scrupula,  indicated  by  the  stamp  they 
bear.  Letronnc,  whose  accurate  and  laborious  exper- 
iments on  the  ancient  coina  liave  entitled  ium  to  iMoptk' 
cit  reliance,  from  the  weight  of  64  tmi  dedutitd 
tiic  scrupulum  — 21.4  P^r.  rrs  ;  hence  288  scrupula  Of 
tho  libra=^61Ca.2  I'ur.  grs.  We  naay  saiely  Mt 
tbe  Roman  pond,  as  I^tronne  advisee,  sr6l60  nr. 
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Obolus 

Uncia 

1 

1 

Siliqua 

J 
I 
1 
I 

¥ 
1 

I 


St.,  ainoe  an  onw  of  tbe  hundredth  part  of  a  gr.iu  -u 
e  value  of  the  scrupulum  just  assigned  would  pro- 
duce OHO  of  2.83  grs.  in  that  of  the  libra.  The  li- 
bra then  equals  GlOO  Par.  grs  =5049.53  minfr-pooiid 
grs.,*  and  the  rcmainiiig  weights  are  liMltO  Ot^n  Ctl> 
coUted.  (See  Tables  Vlil.  and  IX.) 

^  G.  BOM.1N  MO!<Rrs. 

Festus  informs  us  that  the  Romans  during  the  rct'rn 
of  Romohis  had  not  esublbhed  coined  money  a«"a 

medium  of  exchange,  but  used  fur  fhis  purpo.sc  leather, 
painted  wood,  and  pieces  of  mctai,  the  values  of  which 
were  detennined  by  weight.  That  Noma  caused  co|>- 
per  to  be  cut  into  rough  pieces  (<rra  rvdia)  of  the 
weight  of  a  libra,  is  asserted  by  some  authors,  while 
others  arc  of  opinion  tha*  Ir^'hi  r,  i^c  ,  wire  still  used 
in  the  time  of  Numa,  and  that  Senrius  TnUios  first 
ordered  loood  pieces  of  copper  to  be  made,  of  a  pooad 

weight,  called  asses  hhralrx,  with  the  imagrx  of  cattle 
{pccudes)  rudely  sketciicd  on  ihi  m,  and  tluii  hence  tho 
term  ffeanw  was  aj^plied  toinom  y.  ('opper  contin* 
ued  to  be  in  general  circulation  till  A.II.O.  485,  wher^ 
silver  was  first  coined  at  Rome,  though  forci^rn  coins 
of  th;3  motal  had  been  previously  introducc<i ;  the 
coinage  of  gold  followed  62  years  after.  Tbe  temple 
of  Jono  Moneta  was  appropriated  as  tho  general  dapoe> 
itory  of  standards,  and  the  coins  were  itiBod  from  it. 
having  been  previously  inspected  hy  FfummulAni  oi 


•  Tlir  Parin  pmin  cquiln  .819729  mint-pouiiil  crs  ,  or  "1 
Troujffiton's  zr*. :  mncc  the  f'rrncli  Kilo:r«m  ninn's  ls-27  15 
I'nr.  cr^  ,  1W33.  IW  mini-pound  er«.,  or  15l34.(>ii»  Troucli- 
ion'»  prs.  Ii  may  bo  hern  rcmjrk(  vl,ii;:ii  vvc  liavr  ctnplo)  p<I  lb'* 
iiii-il  {"iun4  grs.  nf  rhilatlrljihiH,  ot  wl.n-h  Hip  niint-pouml  con- 
taina  7(X>0.  In  sjii  n.'  I'li-  v;ilii'  <s  of  ihe  Crwli  snd  Roman 
weiKhia.  and  ihosr  wiiu  »inIi  toobuiln  theid  in Timi(auNi's frsi 
can  effect  their  ohjoct  by  muUiplyinn  thsatWa  IWO  gtSia  h# 
1.00O41S4    (Son  Ut.  Uasslcr'a  Bsport.) 
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■ymtaten,  TUeeotirB  mint  was  under  ihe  general 
NpMtolMl4«aM  of  thim  men,  tppoirxed  by  the  people 
tt  the  Coioilia  Tnbufa,  iltnommatcd  T rtumvrri  Matt' 
elaU*.  The  Roman*  counted  by  astts,  tcttertii, 
denani,  tnd  otm.  The  om  (originally  attis,  from 
or  «wqMwttiM,  WW  »t  fint  hbnlta,  and  bore 
the  impwiioB  of  JtniM  ggmiww.  or  btfrone,  ott  one 
sidr  ;  otj  the  reverse,  the  rostrum  of  a  ship,  and  was  at 
finl,  M  we  have  noticed,  libralts ;  but  in  ibc  first  Punic 
mr,  in  eoiMeaaeaee  of  the  eeareity  of  money,  the  rr- 
Bobltc  orderrd  a<><»Ff  to  be  struck  weighing  2  uncis, 
oy  which,  aa  Pimy  informs  ua,  it  gained  |  and  di»- 
ebarved  ita  debt ;  it  waa  subaeqaently  icdaeed,  when 
Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  to  the  wei|hl  of  tn  WKM,  ud 
laatly  by  tbe  Papirtan  law  to  that  oTa  teoiiisneit;  and 
thon;'h  this  rajiid  (limirnition  of  its  weight  w  n  qnirrd 
by  the  uecesaittca  of  the  commonwealth,  it  would 
•fOMoally  havo  boon  accomplished  by  the  incmaing 
abundance  of  silver  and  gold  The  fl.t  thns  rcducid 
was,  in  reference  to  its  original  weight,  denominated 
hhelU,  and  ibe  older  coins  are  distinguished  from  it 
lr|r  lator  writers  when  tb^  speak  of  <t*  grant.  B«- 
•ides  the  at,  its  subdirisions,  viz.,  semittes,  trientet, 
^uailmn/rt,  sritamct,  .^liprs  iitf-!a!rs,  temiunciJ,  and 
uxtnUt  (tbe  amalleat  of  the  Roman  coiua  according  to 
Taffo),  and  ita  noltiplea,  Aipomiu,  fuatnuM,  vaA 
i$eu»$et,  were  coined  ;  ?pectmcns  of  whirh  remain  at 
tbe  present  day,  and  ari:  to  b«  found  m  tbe  mo»i  valu- 
able rollections  of  ancient  coina.  Bat  those  piecea 
loot  than  ilie  «a  which  were  oioat  fioquently  coioed, 
won  iba  Mtminit  and  ^Hmiranw,  bearing  the  impreaa 
of  a  l»oat  if)*toad  of  ihp  rostnini  of  a  shij)  ;  the  former 
wa«  iJao  named  tembclta  {^vast  gtimitUUn}.  the  lat- 
lor  hmmthu.  Tba  wUtIium,  qumariua,  and  dcna- 
tiux  wrre  silver  coins,  and  ca!iid  li<::alt  ot  quad- 
n^iUi,  from  iho  impression  of  a  cbanul  drawn  by  two 
or  foir  horsoB,  which  they  bore  on  one  aide,  that  on 
tba  lavano  being  tha  head  of  Roma  with  a  beimei. 
Tho  tettertiu*  (or  stmuUrtitui)  waa  ao  called  by  a 
figure  borrowed  from  tho  Greeks,  and  equalled 
tmt$i  Its  symbol  is  H.  S..  abbreviated  from  L.  S., 
llw  iniiiala  of         Uhrm^  atmit,   Tho  tetteritum, 

or  1000  srsfrrtii,  cxpri  s^fd  l)V         symbol  US  ; 

H  waa  not  a  com,  hut  was  employed  by  the  Romans, 
•OfBtbarwith  the  tesUrtius.  m  computing  large  aums 

of  money  Their  method  of  notation  was  liTeclt  d  by 
eoinbiuing  ilic  Bytnbols  with  ihoir  uuuicrfcil  ch^rac'ers  ; 
thos  US   MC.  indicates  1100  sestertii;  lut  if 

nnmi  Tit^  li.ive  a  line  over  thrm.  rmf'-n.i  rniiiia  or 

lOO.OUU  13  uiidiriituad  ;  Uius  llij.  MC  means  110 
millions  of  scslerlii  When  tho  numerals  are  separ- 
ated by  potota  iota  two  or  throo  ordora,  tlie  lat  on 
the  riftit  hand  denotoa  anita,  tho  9d.  thoaaand»,  tha 

3d.  liua.lred  tho.).. ,,.!•. :  t'ii,s.  III.  X\l  DO  HS.  de- 
ootos  3tM),000-f  1 2,00«-|-6Ui>=^3 1 260U  testertU.  The 
fbRowing  illuatration  may  bo  alao  added.  Pliny  aaya, 
that  sevtm  ypar^  before  the  rir-.t  I'ujjic  war  liierc  were 
in  tho  Koiiun  TrcaMiry  *'  aurf  iioml')  X  V I  DUCOX. ; 
atgenli  poniio  XXII.  LXX.  ;  ci  m  nuiwraia  LXII. 
LXXV.  (;00a"  (33,  3)i  llrnt  m,  16.810  pounda 
of  gold,  22.070  ponnds  of  silver,  and  6,275,44J0  tea- 
forlH  of  rt'iulv  iiioiKiv.  Tt.e  quinartu.i  was  cqii.il  to  5 
attet,  and  marked  V  ;  by  the  Clodian  law  it  was  im- 
pressed with  the  figiiro  of  Victory,  and  hcnca  called 
Victorialiis  T'm  ■I'nu.  tus,  al  i[H  tlryi  liibtitmion, 
•quailed  10  asaea,  and  was  Niantped  wiiii  tiie  numvrai 

XoTj.   Dot  when  the  Roniaiit  wore  piraaaed  by  Haii> 

nibal,  .\  U  C.  537,  the  as  having  been  made  uncialis, 
tha  dMoriiM  passed  for  16  the  ^uintnuM  for 

i,  and  dto  tMtniu*  for  4 :  and  when  tho  «a  waa 

made  »«niun''ia/jf  tho  sirne  proportion  wis  retained, 
except  in  the  payment  of  the  soldiers,  with  wiioin  the 
itmnuM  proaervad  itaoripnal  value.   The  denarmy 

«a«  M*.  t»ed  aa  a  weight  milil  the  Greek  physi'  iant 
came  ti  Rome,  who,  finding  it  nearly  equal  lo  their 


d  rachm,  prescribed  by  it ;  il  was  ihcQ  coiisidend,  u 
we  are  informed  by  Com  Celsus,  as  tbe  \  ofuindL 
But  it  grad'jalty  diminished  in  weight  u:,(l:r  th  (Itun 
(see  TiblcXil.);  and  having  sutjsc^  .en.ly  rcjjjiml 
Ita  original  weight,  though  with  a  consid>:r.il  > 
ment  of  ita  poh^,  it  conuuoed  to  be  the  curteat  nbn 
money  of  tbe  empire  till  Constaotflw  whstidnri 
miiinrensis  in  its  stcid     I^cironnc  having  cartPulIj 
wei;^hcd  1350  consular  li fnaru,  deduced  ibe 
of  the  dcnanur^n  Par.  grs.=S9  84  mntpemd 
^rs     Now  its  purity  being  .97,  its  valut  i$  euiJy 
calculated  =«d.  2.17  f8r.=15  els.,  4  7  ails,  (S«» 
Tables  X.  and  XI  ) 

Tbe  golden  coioa  of  Awei  wen  iMod  A.U.C. 
64€,  wei^'hing  1  or  more  Jtmpvlli,  ibe  lenifkmtt 
gold  pa-ismg  for  20  «c*fer/«'.  Some  few  remLt  Titb 
tbe  numerals  XX.  and  XXXX.,  which  iuiicautiiBr 
values  to  be  respectively  20  and  4ft  emeieei.  1% 
have  the  head  of  Mars  and  the  DomeraU  iatna^ 
their  value  on  one  aide,  and  on  tbe  rerene  id  eag't 
standing  OR  a  thundcrbol:.  Afurwjnl  it  «f»»  thinjgbl 
proper  to  com  40  aurci  out  of  tbe  pound,  eacb  filwi 
at  15  deiwrn  ;  tbeirtoean  weight  bltt.fiigii  Tk 
aureus  gradually  dimini-'hrd  in  weight  daring  tbtliai* 
of  the  emperors  (see  Tab.  XII.),  lilT  in  Pliny'tiimc  4i 
were  struck  out  of  the  pound.  The  Emp«r«  Se rerw 
coined  xrmittet  and  tremissea  of  goldf  wfaeace  lit 
aureus,  being  considered  the  integer,  wn  dcooaDBitil 
Sululus.  .Sooti  after,  the  coinage,  becoming  ir:fgj!»r. 
waa  entirely  remodelled  by  Conatantioe,  ubo  co'xd 
79  acids  oot  of  the  pound,  each  weiftiin?  then  4 
scntpnla  or  70.13  prs  ,  and  made  the  posr;i  d 
equal  lo  ll'OO  tniliarciiics  i  »o  that  the  it^itj 
led  13^  vwiiardusrs,  though  it  passed  for  li 

The  raiio  of  ^'old  to  silver  during  thenpslieai 
tbe  twtfivo  C»»ar»  is  given  io  Tab.  Xli. 


The  Oreeiaa  meaaaree,  weights,  and  eoini, 

well  known  lo  the  Uomiin-'.  wtro  :no,<'Iy  dfteraUMfl 
by  them  to  have  some  definite  relsiiOQ  lolbeuowBi 
so  that  they  will  oppoM  leae  diSeidiiss  id  i»6§iH 
their  values. 

^  7.  OKECTAN  MEAStTRrS  Of  I.EVCTH 

Tbe  unit  of  linear  measure  adonted  by  tiv  GtHb 
waa  tbe  foot  (IloSr).  of  which  Ibe  AwcreXof,  trfafw'i 

\  brcaJih.  wa-i        and  llie  rra^-aiffr/J,  or  pi'n. ;  His 
latter  was  also  uiiders^tood  by  Jo^/i;/.  Iromw^^^u,* 
r<'f«re,"hv  the  compound  term  d<Mrn'?.orfJiyflr.  aid  iy 
^C'pny,  vvhicli  |.ro[trriy  signifies  a  gift;  tk applscttioB 
of  the  latter  term  to  this  measure  i*  commonly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  the  palm  of  t hv  i  i«  r»i^ 
rally  eilooded  in  recetring  a  gift.   2;r<%af,  or  jjst, 
cquala  IS  d&trv^,  and  ie  defined  hy  Henrhiw  n 
'>o  the  disinncc  from  the  extremity  of  the  Uiwi 
that  of  the  Ititle  finger,  when  the  hand  isopeK^"^ 
a  view  of  grasping  or  moaaoring  any  ohjeet.  Thf  di- 
visions of  the  iroOf ,  more  rarely  employed,  Jft 
Aof,  d<^dc,  Aj^fif.  and  op66dupov ;  tbe  (irrt  being  t 
daKTvioi^  and  the  second  i  iroCf.  he.K-e  r.uM  •» 
Theophrastus  mtiirodiov.    The  hxa^  was  iti 
Xoi,  and  tho  itpeddupov,  being  the  leogth  of  thf  Ium 
from  the  wrist  to  the  ottrcmitv  of  Cn>-  m  -idV  fiflg*, 
equalled  1 1  da«rvAot.    Poilux  (hh.  2).  from  « jou  *» 
previous  definitions  have  been  derived,  informs  uj  -Jl 
:Tinii'i~\^  (ll\Ti?.f)(,  was  the  distance  (tWthtl^ 
to  Uiu  exUtiuiiiy  of  the  ineUcarpal  bone  of  tka  wMl 
finper,  while  thai  reckoned  lo  the  estremity  of  iw  W 
pbaltnx  waa  inrfvtt=StO  dusrv^aod  ibit  djpr^^ 
SoKtvlM,  waa  the  cabit.  or  the  ditunee  fmii  tltt  ei- 
iiow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger.  The  siM 
I  h  en  conUincd  1 4  rrodrf .   The  lirjua  wm    -  ''^r- 
iliua  eomaponded  to  the  pe*  setttrtini  of  the  RafW"* 
h  W3^  employed  by  the  |)eo|)Ie  at  large  ••'^'^ 
of  distance,  whence  lifjfianarai  meiO 
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Mdi.  'Opyvm,  or  fathom,  from  optyu,  "  to  cx-c<v2"  ' 
k  the  distance  from  tb«  huida,  wbeo  tbe  arms  are 
raised  and  extended,  meaaured  tlong  the  breast,  and 
equals  G  irddff ;  honce  il  has  received  from  Herodo- 
lua  ibe  epitbets  rerpdmixvc  a»d  i{o»rad;;f.  The 
neuiire  fiom  which  the  Koouna  piolwbly  borrowed 
their  decempeda  was  dKOtva  or  KuXc^to^lO  rrtidtf ; 
■ax  of  these  consUiuud  the  "A/i^o,  which,  together 
with  Uw  9Xi0pov=ili)O  K6dt(,  and  iho  KuXoftog,  was 
■Md  prineiiwllf  in  tba  mnwu-eioeDi  of  Uada.  The 
most  anei«nt  mnenrf  nMMiire  of  ibe  Greeki  was  the 
aruSmv,  which  apptars  to  have  had  a  vcrj  tu^l'  ori 

610.  ll  >8  aaid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Htrca- 
M,  whose  athletic  exertion  it  exhibited,  eiDce  it  com- 
prebrr-fjpd  ihe  distance  which  he  was  able  to  no  With- 
out takin-j  brtalii..  Isidorus  informs  us  that  it  took 
ili  name  from  l(miHt,  "to  stand,"  and  assigns*  as  a 
fcaeooi  "fMod  m  Jnt  rupireusci  tmul^ue  ttetitsel.  ' 
It  ws«  esublishcd  u  the  ncMure  of  tbe  length  of  the 
avAoc  or  foot-course,  at  the  Olympic  games;  and  from 
tbe  respect  in  which  these  exercises  were  held,  it  bc- 
eenie  an  itinerary  aeiMlre.  Tms  distance,  the  hero 
wiio  insiituud  il  measured  by  the  length  of  his  fool, 
«¥iucb  hr  fuuuii  equal  to  one  six  hundredth  part  of  ihe 
course  Censorious  and  M.  Gossellm  have  endeav- 
oured to  show  that  there  were  different  stadia  em- 
ployed among  the  Greeke,  bat  their  remarks  have 
been  completely  refuted  by  Wurm.  'Itttikoi',  or  the 
disiance  a  horse  could  run,  "stib  unoapnUa,"  tuudls  4 
OTudia,  and  Ao/U^oc  has  been  miously  assumed  as  6, 
7,  H,  and  even  24  orudto,  but  more  correctly  es  13. 
Tho^c  butjar  measures  which  were  known  10  the 
rt  fks  by  their  intercourse  wiiii  oihcr  naiitms,  were 
MiAtoi>,  or  the  Koioaa  mile=8  arudia;  llafmaay- 
vj7p=30  vriiuh  eecording  to  Herodotus  (2,  6}  and 
Xenophon  {Anuh  ,  f),  7),  though  Stroho  makes  il,  in 
different  places,  4U  and  6U  ffrudio;  and  X^Oivof,  an 
Egyptian  measure,  whoso  Talue  itdiffezaatly  assigned 
to  be  60,  4U,  and  33  orddio. 

8.   TIETKKIIINATlOX  OF  THE  ORIKK  F0r>T. 

There  arc  two  methods  of  investigaUng  ibc  value  of 
die  ffoflf  proposed  to  us  :  the  first  consists  in  its  de- 
tcnninaiion  by  ns  ratio  to  the  Koman  foot;  tbe  sec- 
ond, by  means  oi  the  public  edifices  of  the  Greeks 
which  are  yet  standing 

1.  All  ftoibore  agree  that  the  ratio  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Roman  end  Greek  foot  is  24  :  2i,  as  might 
also  be  inTtrnd  from  the  vjIup  the  Greeks  a»8igiicd 
to  ui\tov,  whicii  we  have  inciiiioned  wan  8  arudia— 
4^00  jTodff  =.5000  ptd-x  Now  the  Roman  foot  hsv- 
ini;  bt'cn  dclcrmined=.97075  ft.,  tbe  »«lue  of  the 
Greek  fool  licncc  deduced  la  l.OlllSit  ft. 

%.  Mr.  Smart,  who  examined  the  l.  inj.tcs  remain- 
btt  et  Athene,  found  the  average  ratio  ol  the  Greek 
to  the  Romen  fool  to  be  35.04  ;  84.  {qmrurly  Re 
fine.  No  in,  p.  88(1.)  The  Greek  foot  would  beoce 
s:I  Ul28t68  ft. 

I  he  mean  of  these  two  values  is  1.01 1999  ft.  We 
prcfpr.  ho^vever,  adopting  Worm's  determineiion,  who 
has  examined  Mr.  Stiisrt**  mesMireraems  with  great 
accuracy,  and  b.is  e(juali<.'J  the  Grerk  fuot  to  136.65 
Pm.  Iin. =1.01 146  ft.    (Ssco  l  ab.  XI 1 1  and  XIV.) 

40    eaBCIAN  MKASURKS  Of  BXTKNT. 

Hie  mft  of  extent  was  'Apovrio.  being  a  equnrc 
ivbose  side  is  50  irodci  :  it  wa^^  divided  into  sixths  an't 
iwclftbs,  reepectively  called  lurut  and  iffdeKTOt.  The 
wkiftpoif  eontained  4  a^yovpat,  and  is  the  measure 
atost  fr^qiieiitly  mentioned  in  the  superficial  measure- 
BientB  of  lands.  The  values  and  rclalioas  of  the  oth- 
mm  aw  exhibited  in  Tehle  XV. 

4  10.  ORKCIAN  MRabDRKS  Of  CAPACITT. 

I.  Ffir  Ltffiude.^The  greatest  liquid  meuure  was 
UtTptiri)^.  which  was  eteo  called  moor,  ^vm  jiadrtv, 
**f0  coNlont;**  Kqrfjw^i  jMrohahly  from  it*  behig  oiado 


of  horn  ;  ji  d  i/j^opa'r.  from  ifi^t^pcvf,  receiving  its 
name  from  the  two  handles  by  which  il  was  earned, 
.Another  synonyme  was  arojiviov  ("xtpofuov  rov  olvoe 
^  idaro^  trra/tviovt"  UesychiiM.)  From  the  verses  o( 
Khemoius  Fanaius, 

**Attkm  ptmltrM  daetnift  »$t  am^karm  nMg 
Snteaoiw;  kumfuit$tniuutraadiiim»urnam,^ 

it  appears  that  the  pcrpijT^c^^X  \  amphoret—S  galls.,  2 
qu.,  0.46  pU.  It  contained  12  ;toOc.  72  ^(arai,  and  144 
xorvJUu;  and,  by  comparing  t!ic  Roman  and  Greek  ca- 
pacious meaeiures,we  will  perceive  that  the;(ovc  corro* 
spoaded  invaluetothecoivvtt«,|ifor9cto««xtariiie,an4 
kotvIt)  to  Amino.  Certain  festivals  at  Athens  were 
called  ;(ufC',bucause,accurdtiig  loSuidas,  every  man  had 
n^oi/f  of  wine  given  him,  und,  as  Athenaeum  declares, 
because  Demoplioon,  king  of  Athens,  offered  a  sweet- 
cake,  and  Dion)  slus  the  tyrant  a  crown  of  gold,  as  a  prize 
to  ihe  first  person  who  drank  a  ^01  r  of  wuic.  Kori  Aif 
derived  its  name  from  its  cavity,  and  Galen  mentiona, 
that  the  KOTvhj  and  hemiw  were  applied  by  the  ancient 
piiysicianst  to  il.e  »ame  use  with  the  iiiodeni  graduated 
glasses  of  our  apoibccanes,  being  vessels  ul  horn,  of 
rectangular  or  cylindrical  shape,  divided  on  the  out- 
side, by  means  of  lines,  into  12  parts,  which  they 
called  ounces  of  measure  (owyyioi  peTpixai),  and  ca8«> 
responded  to  a  certain  number  of  ounces  by  weight 
{ovyyiai  oTaOfiiKdl).  Now  (he  Amuio,  beiog  «f 
the  amphora,  weighed,  when  filled  with  wine,  10  wir 
CItf,  so  that  the  account  of  Galen  is  involved  in  doubt, 
inasmuch  as  the  ounce  by  measure  was  hence  |  «| 
tbst  by  weight.  Trro^rev.  6fvfofov,  aitd  idoSet  wci* 
ri:?[)ectively  eiiv.al  10  the  quarlariuM,  acetabulum,  and 
cyaikus  uf  the  Romans,  'i  he  remaining  measures  are 
K6yxn^  fiwnpow,  xW'h  *^  KOxXi^Hov,  coticerning 
which  authors  are  slightljr  at  variance.  Cleopatra 
make*  a  greater  and  less  KoyxJ/^  the  greater  being  the 
same  with  the  o^ii^^ji.',  the  less  i  kvuHo(  ;  wlnlc  I'liny 
(12,  S.*^)  makes  the  Kolx^  *  delerminaie  measure. 
Miiarpov  or  ftvarXov  was  boffowcd,  ae  its  name  im* 
pons,  from  tiie  shell  of  the  sea-mouse,  and  was  of  iv^^o 
kiud» ;  lito  less  and  more  coinmun  btiiiig  {  nvattoc,  ibe 
greater  vf  the  voruAv  Z4^.  derived  aleo  froa 
some  shellfish,  \va«t  divided  into  the  greater  or  ristie, 
KOTv'Ari ;  and  the  less,  or  ibat  used  by  physi- 
cians, Kor^.    Koxltipunf  «u  •qtul  to  ^ 

2.  For  (ktngt  dry. — The  largest  measure  employed 
in  the  measurement  of  gram  was  M<d(/nrof=r6  rn&</rt. 

lu  divisivns  were  rpirof,  l«Ter,  sod  9|^s«rov ;  and 
it  conuhwd  48  xoivtKtfx  so  thet  Uie  x^Ait^  oqualM 

4  Kon^ai     'VUv  reni3inin|»  measure-*  wene  thf  SOIM 

with  the  liquid  mea-^i.re!!;    (.Sc  e  Tub.  X  V I.  and  XVIL) 

^  11.   ORikCU.N  V9KIGHTS. 

The  unit  of  weight  was  Spaxpn  or  draebm=6  Me> 

Xoi.  'OC(i?-of  e(]nallcd.  ncrenlmn  to  Pollux.  B  ^^a^Acoi, 
and  thc.yayuof,  on  the  aoiborily  of  Suidas  ^^7  rr-a  j 
though  Pliny  makee  the  66oXoc=10,  and  Suidas  —6 
^nlKol.  The  Romans  translated  ,Yi^*<>f  "reo/iti.  and 
'/JxTttv  rmauia  or  minurui.  Though  Hhomnius  Fso* 
nins  asaerta  that  the  Greeks  used  no  weights  less  th<in 
the  66o/6(,  the  physiciatis  employed  semo  smaller» 
viz.,  KtpuTiov,  equal  to  the  siliqua  of  the  Romany 
=  ,  J,  uncia,  and  ctTapov.  or  ^raiii,  =J  siliqua. 
Tne  moltiplcs  of  the  j>onderaI  unit,  or  the  wcighte 
greater  than  the  Jfpnxpn,  were  the  pvu  or  mina=-  lOt^ 
and  TdP-arrof— rfltltIO  (^paxpat.  From  libra,  the  later 
Greeks  derived  their  hrfia,  which,  in  imitatiun  of  the 
Romans,  they  divided  mlo  12  ovyyiai  ;  the  m'/.avTnv 
being,  according  to  Livy  (38.  80  libr»,  tbe  li- 
bra=75  ipaxpal,  and  ihe  iV>a,T^i'l~  ^'j  ltbraJ=<l7.!llT 
CtF  :  which  rc).iili  differs  very  liulr  If  i  n  i!ial  •miRned 
by  Worm,  (^nsidering  that  a  more  correct  value  of 
the  Apnxpn  mixht  be  obuined  ffom  the  coine  eitettk 
be  hae  fellowod  the  detcrmhw  u%  «f  'Mmu^  9am 
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Mmiaaed  'a=^92\  Par.  gn.=67.8S49 gra.  TU  valaM 
tf  Um  MOMiaing  weights  are  usily  ralmlalrf,  and 
b«  MMJ  ia  Tabka  XVIII.  aod  XIX. 


^  12.  GititrtiN  COINS. 

It  is  a  m^t:»r  of  cIoljIu  when  the  Greeks  commenced 
the  coinage  of  melalhc  ores.  The  Oxonian  marbles 
imdw  it  wpwtiit  Uwt  Phido*  king  of  Um  Aigives, 
■boot  700  b.C.  itraek  ioim  mItot  pwcM,  mnd  there 
ret  remain  many  Macedonian  coins  pi  rjioriing  to  be 
Mmck  five  centuries  B.C.  Of  all  the  Greek  cities, 
Athens  was  moat  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  her  sil- 
rer,  and  the  justness  of  its  weight ;  and  Xcnophon 
mentions,  th<->i  wherever  Attic  silver  was  CBrrnd,  it 
sold  to  advantage.  Indeed,  tbeir  money  deserves  our 
peitieular  etlention,  since  we  have  unexceptiooeble 
•tidenee  of  iu  etaadaH  weight,  and  eince  it  farnishee 
us  with  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  moneys  of 
ibe  other  Greek  cities.  Copper  was  not  coined  till 
Cbe  WUi  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  when  Callias 
was  a  eeeood  time  arcbon.  It  was  soon  after  pablicly 
cried  down  by  a  proclamation,  which  declarra  ailvcr 
the  lawful  moiioy  of  .\thcns  ;  il,  lu  v  ncr,  was  f.hort]y 
after  upin  introduce.  The  common  opinion,  that 
the  Atbeniana  coined  gold,  is  considered  by  eome  to 
be  without  suHicient  authority.  That  they  had  no 
gold  coin  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pcloponncsian  war, 
ippaaif  from  the  account  given  by  Pimy  of  the  trcas- 
•M  anasaed  in  the  AcropoUa,  which  consisted  of  sil- 
Ter  in  coin,  and  gold  and  ailTer  in  trallion.  Athenastis 
tc!Is  ij«  that  gold  was  vtry  s['ani.r;ly  circulated  in 
Greece,  nntil  the  Phocians  dct<poik'd  and  plundered 
Ae  temple  at  Delphi.  But  the  gold-mines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philippi  were  so  improved  by  Philip 
ef  Macedon  as  to  yield  1000  talents  yearly,  from 
which  were  struck  the  Philippics.  When  Greece  be- 
CBOM  sabjact  to  the  Romans,  the  etandard  of  the  con- 
^aeroTi  was  intiodiieed,  and  there  remain  aomo  gold 
coiri'i  which  were  struck  subscqiirntly  to  this  event, 
of  the  weight  of  the  aureus  ;  one  of  these  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  which,  though  a  little  worn, 
bears  the  evidence  of  elegant  workmanship :  its  im- 
press on  one  side  is  the  head  of  Minerva,  and  on  the 
Other  an  owl  and  oit-bottle,  with  the  iiu^cripiion  AOH, 
MH,  the  last  two  letten  being  placed  under  the  oiW 
hottlo.  The  Fnein  darie  see  ma  to  hat*  been  the 
gold  coin  best  known  at  Athens  when  in  her  lofty  state 
of  independence,  and  was  called  crar^p,  probably  be- 
eauee  it  was  originally  the  sUndard  by  which  the 
ipaxn  '"**  sdjusted  ;  and  subsequently  the  PbiJinpics 
wen  atandarded  by  means  of  the  daric  or  the  dracnma. 
The  Greeks  connieil  1)V  im  ins  of  TuXavra,  uvaU  'ir- 
aUpax/M,  and  dpaxfuu,  and  their  method  of  standard* 
Wg  eseellod  the  Rmmui  in  point  of  ease  and  eoav«> 
nicncc,  since  their  coins  were  weights  also. 

The  brazen  coins  were  XaAxoi-p=|  66oXoc ;  and 
fz=\  XoAxotif.  The  o^Xof  was  so  called,  be- 
I,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  coined  mon- 
•V,  h  was  in  the  form  of  a  small  spit.  The  silver 
Mhw  referring  to  the  66o?.6(;  arc.  Trri,  /to'/.o\\  rpiof/o- 
Xtv,  diMeJlov,  4yuo6MU«v,  and  df^oXxov;  but  those 
ate  meet  celebrated  which  refer  to  Ae  Spt^ffi^,  m., 

SUpaxfov,  rpi^iiaxftoi',  TtTf><i^f^axllov.  Rome  t\c  I'Islo 
mentions  a  Greek  coin  of  silver,  =1 1  ipax^ai,  and 
Warn  id  Jnlnw  FaHux  apaakjof  the  myrfwnMjfwy 


/top,  which,  were  it  a  coin,  must  have  been  tcij  Im 
iipaxji^  quasi  dpay/t^,  is  interpreted  a  haadfol  «|| 
Uo/Mi,  which  were  eqaal  to  it  to  tsIm  ;  it  m  e» 
ployed  In  the  compotaiioos «f  the  Orwb, mfkiNe 

tcrtius  was  by  the  Romans,  Plutarch  a89niitt|  k 
many  examples.  The  ipajyt^  varied  in  difineatcsnii 
tries  determining  the  TBOMmv  of  concqioiidaf  mi 
ation  i  that  of  _^^ina  was  called  iraxeii,  wm  i 
eqoalled  If  Attic  mtchms,  in  coatndiitiactm  is  ^ 
Attic,  called  Xezrri. 

There  is  mention  made  of  the  /Sotf ,  a  ckq  io  oQco 
from  the  atamp  of  an  ox  with  wluch  it  was  ixprrssed, 
reputed  equal  to  the  iit^ncx_iiov,  and  co:3-:c  o!  gold 
and  Silver.  This  was  perhaps  one  of  iLc  Esticcical 
Greek  coins,  being  known  to  Homer,  if  we  zrii  the 
testimony  of  Julius  PoUoz,  and  to  it  thtt  iamnil 
bard  ia  supposed  to  aOnde  wfam  he  dap  «f  Qhacai 
changing  nta  goldeo  armour,  worth  100  j?crf,  for  -.u 
brazen  one  of  Diomede.  The  rerpadpaxiiov,  or  dm 
araript  appears  to  have  been  the  coin  ooit  gnoill; 
in  use  among  the  Greeks.  Livy  infotnts  !i5,  tbit  be- 
tween the  years  564  and  56o  A.U.C.  there  wfre 
brought  to  Rome  by  M.  Fulvius  IIS.OOO,  br  M  M- 
ins  113.000,  bvL.  A.  Regillus  34,700.  and  by  Scfio 
AsiatieoB  fS,400  rtrpoipaxt^  So  tnuiy  tpeeinBi 
of  them  remain,  that  they  are  to  be  found  tie  pm- 
I  ent  day  iu  almost  every  collection.  Letruuie  bivag 
accurately  examined  600  of  then,  and  inugcite 
according  to  tho  centuries  in  which  they  were  itnck, 
deduced  the  mean  weight  of  the  old  Attx  ipeid;, 
coined  two  centuries  and  more  B.C.,  =6Si  Pu. 
grs.=67.3349  gn. ;  and  its  pority  bein  J7,  iu  nha 
IS  Od.  S.8S  far.,  or  IT  eta.  6M  milb  Fadnl  cana- 


cy.  The  latter  Attic  <^i>a\uu  was  also  foiiMl=77| 
Par.  grs.=63.236grs.  i  and  its  v^ue  thereby dr^'- 
minetf  ie  9d.  0.487  far.,  or  16  cu.  5.23  n  >  Tjt 
XjT'i^n'x,  or  golden  aTarf^p,  weighed  2,  wis  nV 
utd  at  20  dpaxfiai  ;  golden  pieces  were  cojxd  oi 
double  and  half  its  weight ;  and  though  no  Attic  I'ltert 
remain  at  the  present  dsy,  there  havs  btm  fmsnt^ 
somn  darica  and  Philippics,  whore  paity iiiajM^ 
maHtable,  being  .979.  Tho  ratio  of  gold  and  Miter 
varied  at  dilTercnt  periods.  Herodotoi  eslimttet  it  u 
13  to  1  ;  in  tho  dialogue  of  HipfMUchni,coaoMalf» 
cribed  to  Plato,  it  is  12  to  1 ;  and  Lysias,  the  onHi; 
assumes  it  as  10  to  I,  which  last  ratio  was  pretotrf 
without  alteration. 

The  Mine  (Hva),  accordiog  to  Plntaicb,  qnlled  75 
dpaxnai,  till  the  time  of  Solon,  who  nade  it  cmnm 
inc.  The  Auic  talent  of  silver  equalled  60in:i5f ; 
ttiat  of  /Egina,  which  was  current  at  Corxli,  i>ji 
iUO  ;  and  the  Attic  Ulent  of  gold  was  600  misz.ic- 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  jn^^g*' 
raised.  For  the  Tdaee  of  the  different  coim,  mT^ 
bles  XX.  and  XXL 


Nan.-The  mMMercakoMntttevalaeoriked^AaM 
draelunleaaMlewB;  HawaMftebatagtrjSlOBiisi-fiwcfM 
or67JSSl  TveafMNla  fis.,  and  its  putty  Mni  .V.tatum 
flO.9148  nt.  mL  gn.,  or  fl»44»  Tr.  grs.  of  furr  dm.  Mm 

S7I.S5  rot.  p«l  gn.  ot  pure  silver  being  coined  into  1*  cm^ra 
M«  Tr.  rr».  of  pure  silver  being  crtned  Ino  'i^.V  y  r-fl 
Adams's  Report).  Uie  valne  of  Iho  vld  Atiic  dnrr.m  :s  ti-f<r«  it 
lermmsd  in  llw  Foderal  and  Sterling  currency-'  h  i  ^3  « 
msniMr.  tbo  valiws  or  ilw  less  Ante  dnelUB  aod  of  liM  deunii 
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TABLE  I. 

I  jROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
1 .  Meaturu  below  tkt  foot.    ( Unit :  Pu=l  I i  inch.) 


S»  ictnla  


10. 

100. 
1000. 


1^ 

3 

o 
« 

3 

li 

6 

4 

2 

li 

Uncia 

18 

12 

6 

4 

3 

72 

4S 

24 

16 

12 

4 

97 
97U 


.« 
t.9 
11 

8.4! 

0.9 
9. 


TABLE  II. 

L  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


Pu. 


11  Fklmipw. 


■} 

s» 

S 

n 

6 

4 

31 

2 

P»MI 

10 

8 

6} 

4 

2 

Dccempeda........  ...  

120 

96 

80 

48 

24 

12 

Actus 

5000 
7500 

4000 

2f)00 

1000 

r>oo 

41} 

6000 

5000  j^iOOO 

1600 

750 

10  Milliaria. 

100    do.  . 

1000     (Ju  . 


T4a. 


l.« 

1.41 

S.43 

1 

1.8S 

s 

0.71 

38 

2.49 

1617 

2.75 

1 

6GG 

262 

0 

330 

0.6 

91 

1681 

8. 

9ld 

■ITH 

TABLE  in. 

IL  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
1.  Meuuns  hdow  lie.  JMgtrMm.  ( fhit  t  Jf^tnamsit^  roai».) 


Pes  qotdratus. 


100 

Deccmpeda  nu 

401) 

4 

480 

Actus  simplex 

600 

8 

w 

•J  too 

24 

6 

6 

4 

Uncia . 

8600 

36 

9 

7i 

A 

10000 

100 

85 

80| 

161 

11400 

144 

36 

30 

84 

6 

4 

1 ' ' 

288 

;  78 

RO  ! 

48 

18 

8 

2    jJooi^  (A»).. 

rarcboa.  8q.n. 

.04 

94.24 

1    104  69 

1  180.08 

2  20.91 
8  88.60 

It  185.48 

M  107.88 

1     0  8W.8V 

8   18  187.08 
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TABLE  IV 
II.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
3.  Unetal  Subdnisunu  of  tkt  Jugerum. 


Jncit  

S  HezUiu. 


3  . 

li 

M 

Quinc 

2 

li 

7 

3* 

o  I 

~  a 

8 

4 

23 

2 

U 

4i 

3 

21 

11) 

5 

3i 

2i 

2 

11 

5i 

35 

o  1 

It 

6 

4 

1  8 

Semis . . 


11 


I* 


li 


li 


Septonz.   ...  .....  I 

Bm  

DodniM  

Dtilani.  


1  - 


1^ 


14 


1 


I  3 


to 


Dccunz  


0 

Ss.Fl. 

16 

16731 

CkJ 

31 

1 

IHuQI 

9 

mtr 

vat 

» 

mn 

M 

MJ 

3 

197! 

li 

103  44 

18 

fugenini 

2 

too 

8410 


TABLE  V. 

U.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
3.  Mtantret  above  the  Jugerum. 


Heredium......... 

100  CMitaii*..,. 
4   I  Stltw 


1 

IM 

49> 


Roote.  Ptfiie*  HFl 


s 

19 

1S7 

0 

99 

IK 

9 

IT 

uo 

1 

in 

TABLE  VI. 
m.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OP  CAPACITY. 


Ligote*  

4  ]  (^yathni. 


CoktacklfldL 

o.w! 


12 
24 


48 


1152 


t304 


12 


7a 


288 
576 
II6S0 


Aevtabalua  

QniTttrint  

Hemina. 


8 


48 


192 


384 


2i 


96 


76S(>  •384') 


12 


48 


96 


Sexuriufl  

Congius. . 


6 


24 


48 


8 


  J.74 

  4.W 

  8.S3 

  1647 

  «fS 

  197.59 

Urna   970  38 

  1580  75 


'rln 


ir,ii 


.\MPH0B4,.*.  ...... 

20  IC»1«m  31615 


Oi  j  lU  0 


LOS 
t« 

•  « 

%» 

s  •  §} 

2  IM 
0  0 


*  er*ca«^«an«rilNGtai«lmiilntlwUbn,ilMUf«ltwUlMftm4io 
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TABLE  Vir~III.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITT, 

S.  For  tidng*  dry. 

(UnU*  M« 

f<t.,  1  pt.) 

cub.  inch 

pu. 

l/giila  

0.69 

4 

Cyath 

S.74 

0 

1 1 

Acetatnilam. 

A  19 

I. 

J 

•> 

8.93 

6 

A 

9 

18.47 

0.48 

18 

18 

8 

4 

3 

82.03 

090 

64 

32 

16 

8  ' 

883.46 

<» 

1.61 

m 

64 

16 

2 

Mooios.... 

636.92 

7 

1.21 

10  

8 

85.17 

3 

I 

4 

U.18 

100  

80 

881.88 

83 

8 

0 

1.88 

1000  

ao4 

1684.80 

837 

8 

6 

1.86 

TABf^E  Tllt^IV.  ROMAN  WEIGHTS, 
i.  {Unit :  I<^«=I0  m.,  10  dwfe.,  8.8 grg.  Troy  Weigki.) 


SiliqiM. 


12 


24 


86 


48 


78 


144 


I78M 


Obolus 


2    Srrupiiliitn . 


8 
12 


1*1 


24 


48 


576 


l72fiOU  57600 


2j  ScmiscxtuU. .......... 

2  Sexlula  

Siciliquui. 


6 


8 


12 


24 


288 


12 


144 

14400 


72 


lj|  DuilU 


48 


7^00  )4800 


36 


Semiuoeia., 
Unete. 


M 


3600  12400 


12 


1200 


nc.  4  an.  pi. 

8.9 

INw    im.  (tn. 

on 

8.8 

OMi 

176 

0.64 

1111 

1  28 

2  22.1 

8.6^ 

4  9.8 

8.8d 

8  80.8 

1 

8.1^ 

8  18.4 

7.d 

ir  18.8 

10  10  8.6 

18.8^ 

11  8.6V 

Ll«BA  

lOol  Ceui.  poJ.    87    7  19  17.1  jV2    2  -i-boj 


TABLE  IX.— IV.  ROMAN  WEIGHTS. 
8.  j^uidtvtfiMt    «A«  jU^. 


[Jncia 
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TABLE  X  —V.  ROMAN  MOXEYS. 
Umt:  Demaiu9:s:Kbi  cents. 


1. 

Teninciut. . . 

* 

• 

il 

2 

1  1 

u 

4 

2 
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!7 
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8 
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S 

M 

s 
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as 

16 

8 
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T 
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64 

32 
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*7 
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l.'j  O.'J 
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TABLi:  Xill, 
!.  GH]-;CIA.\  ME  A  SI  RES  OF  LENGTH. 
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TABLE  XIY. 
I.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
S.  Gratf  JTMrnm.  {Umt:  JtriStmssm  ftet) 
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TABLE  XV. 
IL  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
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TABL£  XVI.— III.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACIIT. 
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24 
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TABLE  ZVIL— III.  GREOlAIf  MEASURES  OP  CAPACIIT. 
8.  For  tkuift  ify.   {VwH  t  JU%voc=»U  huktU^ 
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16 
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2 
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1 
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TABLE  XVIII.--IV.  GREOIAN  WEIGHTS. 
I.  ITctfftte  Mow  Ag  ArMdbn.  (M  t  Ap«g|^=87  gn.) 
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TABLE  XI A. 

IV.  GRECIAN  WEIGHTS 

'■i.  WeighU  AiHtv4  Ute  DrtuJtm. 
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m. 

31 
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6 
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4.93 
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50 
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1 

2 

0 
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15 

6.25 
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70 

I 

13 

17.3 

11 
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10 

16 

4.8 

96 

8 

1.9 

TABLE  XX. 
V.  GRECr.AN  MONEYS. 
1.  Money t  below  tke  Drachm.   {Umi :  Apaxft^^^Ui  cents.) 

Lepton  (Atwr6»)*..,,  •  

CMew  (ZdUMfl^)  

Diclwlcon  (A(t«3Ue»)  
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18 
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4 

2 

38 

16 

8 
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48 
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1 
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2 

93 
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TABLE  XXI. 
V.  GRECIAN  MONEYS. 
3.  M9iujf$  M&OH  the  Drachm. 
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